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Tue plan of the present work differs in several important respects from that of any other 
biographical dictionary which has yet been offered to the public. In its preparation the aim 
has been to produce a gonvenient and complete book of reference, both for Mythology and 
Biography,—one which in all essential respects should, if possible, be fully equal to the best 
biographical dictionari¢s in the language, and include, in addition, succinct notices of all the 
more important subjects of the Norse and Hindoo, as well as of Classic, Mythology, with THE 
CORRECT PRONUNCIATION of the various names. In order to accomplish these objects, and 
at the same time confine the work within reasonable limits, great attention has been given 
to the condensation aswell as to the proper selection of the different articles. That the work, 
moreover, may combine, as far as practicable, completeness with brevity, to the more im- 
portant notices have been added ample bibliographical references,* indicating to the reader 
the sources whence hé can obtain the fullest information respecting any person in whom he 
may chance to feel a particular interest. 

Among the soni | features of the present work, that of the pronunciation of the names 
may justly claim the first place, both on account of its intrinsic importance, and because (so 
far as we are aware) this is the first time that anything of the kind has ever been attempted 
in any work on geneifal biography, 

The utility of such a feature (if thoroughly carried out) would seem to be too obvious 
to require any argument. Its gr sat importance, however, can only be fully appreciated by 
those who—like teachers or ied speakers—have learned by large experience the exceeding 
inconvenience arising from the want of a standard for the pronunciation of modern names. 

In pronouncing modern proper names there are only three courses which can by any 
possibility be pursued: 1st. To blunder over or pronounce them at random, like a barbarian 
who should attempt to speak a Janguage of which he knows nothing ; 2dly. To endeavour 
to pronounce all names, foreignjas well as English, according to the principles of our own lan- 
guage, giving each letter its praper English sound; or, lastly, To adopt the system of pronun- 
ciation now generally recognizefl by the more highly educated classes not only in England and 
America, but also in Germany and most other parts of Europe—that is, to pronounce all 
names, as nearly as possible, as they are pronounced by the well-educated people of the dif- 
ferent countries to which suchnames belong, with the exception of those very few celebrated 
names, such as CALVIN, CERVANTES, GALILEO, LUTHER, NAPOLEON, PETRARCH, etc., 
which may be said to have adquired an established English pronunciation. 

Respecting the first methqd—if method it can be called—we need not waste our own or 


’ the reader’s time in pointing put its absurdity. As to the second, although at the first glance 


it may have an appearance of plausibility, we shall find, if we scan it attentively, that for all 
practical purposes it is littl, if any, better than the first. A few examples will suffice 
to show the utter absurdity of attempting to pronounce foreign names according to the 


* The only exceptions to this sftement, of any consequence, will be found under the notices of living persons, 


of whom, generally speaking, therg are either no published biographies or else such only as are very defective and 
unsatisfactory. 
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Englisk sounds of the letters.* How, for example, should we pronounce the name of the 
,celebrated German poet HxINg, according to such a system? Should the ez be sounded like 
ee, as in the English words sezze, ceding, etc.? or like long a, as in vecn, weight, inveigh ? 
or like long z, as in height, sletght, etc.2 Should Herne then be pronounced heen, han, or 
hin? or should we sound the final e, and make it hee'ne, ha/ne, or hi’ne? Or take, if you 
choose, another name, equally well or better known—that of ScuILLER. Now, the proper 
English sound of sch is sk, as in school, scholar, schooner, etc. We have no genuine English 
word in which sch has the sound of sf,f although we have some, as schism, schismatic, etc., 
in which it sounds like simple s. Yet would any one in his senses seriously advocate 
pronouncing the name of Germany’s most popular poet either as S£2/’ler or SzZ/ler 2? Innu- 
merable instances, moreover, occur, in which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to pronounce 
the names of other countries according to the English sounds of the letters, as BsjORNSON, 
CzZAJKOWSKI, etc., although there is not the slightest difficulty in pronouncing them according 
to the sounds of the languages to which they belong. A multitude of instances also occur 
in which the English mode of pronouncing, though not difficult, would be far less euphonious 
than the native pronunciation. Cacrrart (kal'ya-ree) and Borcocnone, (bor-gon-yo'na,) 
two distinguished painters of Italy, and Carva.no, (kar-val’yo,) a Portuguese bibliographer, 
may serve as examples. Another insuperable difficulty in the way of pronouncing many for- 
eign names according to the sounds of our own tongue arises from the fact that in some lan- 
guages the same sound is often represented by different letters. Thus, oe and 6 in German 
are sounded precisely alike; hence, GorrHE and G6THE should clearly have the same 
pronunciation. Again, the Spanish 7 and » are, in sound, exactly equivalent to each other: 
therefore, CARAVAJAL and CaRAVAXAL should be pronounced exactly alike. So also the 
Portuguese ch and x, having the same sound (that of our sz), were formerly often interchanged, 
as in the names XAvEs or CHAVES,{ Xincu or Curncu, Xoa or CHOA, (written in English, 
SuHoA, etc.) Innumerable examples of this kind might be adduced. It must be obvious, even 
to the least intelligent mind, that the attempt to pronounce names so differently written 
according to the English sounds of the letters would lead to endless confusion. 

The only rational course then left for us is to adopt the third method noticed above, and to 
pronounce modern names, as nearly as possible, as they are pronounced by the inhabitants 
of the respective countries to which such names belong. It is admitted that cases not unfre- 
quently occur in which it is impossible to convey, with any great degree of precision, the 
pronunciation of foreign sounds by means of English letters; but something is undoubtedly 
gained by such an approximation to the true sound as would enable one more readily to 
understand, and to be understood by, those who are familiar with names as spoken in-their 
proper tongue. Nor are the obstacles in the way of acquiring such a pronunciation nearly 
so great, even for the ordinary English scholar, as at first sight might appear. Take, for 
example, the various names which occur in the histories and biographies of modern Italy. 
In all the countless thousands of those ndmes (whether of persons or places) there is not a 
single vowel or consonant sound which has not its exact equivalent, or something very near 
it, in our own language; and, consequently, not one which, zf properly explained, an 
Englishman or American could not pronounce with ease. Though, to one unacquainted 
with the language, many of the names may have, when written, an uncouth and even 
formidable appearance, there is nothing uncouth or formidable in the sounds which they 
represent. Again, in the fifty thousand or more names of Spain and Spanish America 
there is only one sound (that of 7 or «) which presents any real difficulty to the English 


* The celebrated Charles James Fox is said to have favoured sucha system. It is probable, however, that he 
merely proposed to Anglicize the pronunciation of well-known foreign names somewhat more generally than is 
customary. He could hardly have intended to apply the principles of English pronunciation to a// foreign names, 
without exception, 

+ All words of this kind, as schzst, schorl, are clearly of foreign origin, and of recent introduction into our language. 

t In old books instances of this kind are very frequent, but at present the Spaniards nearly always use 7, (not «,) 
the Portuguese, ch, (not x,) except in a few words and names of foreign origin, and the Germans, 6, (not e.) 
But, as the English and French still very frequently employ x for 7 in writing Spanish, so they generally make use 
of ve instead of 6 in writing German names, ; 
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almost exactly fo the sound of the German ch in such words 
as ach, nach, doch, etc. Far those, therefore} who may have already acquired the elements 
of German pronunciation qven this difficulty would be wholly removed. The names of 
Portugal or Portuguese Amprica (Brazil) are/scarcely more formidable than those of Italy. 
There is, indeed, only one found* (that of fz or do) unknown to our language, and this is 
by no means difficult to afquire. So that py learning two foreign sounds an Englishman 
or American will be enabled, if the pronunciation be properly marked, to pronounce, with 
tolerable correctness, all tle myriads of names belonging to Italy, Portugal, Spain, Brazil, 
and Spanish America. Wjth regard to French, the case is, we admit, very different; but, as 
culties of this language, we have the fact that it is more univer- 
; so that if on 
re to find near at hand every needful aid for doing so. 

Persons who view the different European languages separately are apt to regard the 
mastering of the difficultSounds in all as far more formidable task than it really is. They 
forget that a large proportion of the most difficult sounds are common to several different 
languages. For example, the French asd Dutch w is equivalent to the German and Hun- 
garian #, and to the Danish, Norwegian/and Swedish y. Here it will be seen that the same 
sound (and that one of fhe most difficuJt for an Englishman to acquire) occurs in seven dif- 


speaker, and this correspon 


an offset to the inherent di 
sally studied than any oth 
he will at least be pretty 


is really desirous of mastering its peculiar sounds 


ferent languages. Agaif, the German — or oe is found in Hungarian, Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish, and nearly corresponds td one of the most difficult of the French and Dutch 
sounds, that of ez in the Dutch words dreuk, rewk, or in the French leur, peur, etc. 
The German cf, as alfeady remarked, corresponds almost exactly to the Spanish POL My 
and is essentially the same as the modern Greek 7, the Russian x, the Polish, Scottish, and 
Welsh ch, and the Dut¢h 2.f 

The acquisition of ten or twelve/new sounds, which might be learned by persons of 
ordinary aptitude in aj/few hours, wquld enable any one who can read correctly the pro- 
nunciation of English words, as marked in Walker’s, Webster’s, or Worcester’s Dictionary, 
to pronounce with tolrable correctness all the names of Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Gefmany, Denmark, Norway, and (we might perhaps add) of Sweden, 
Russia, and Hungary. 

In another part of the work will/be eit a full and particular explanation of the system 
of orthoépy which h s been adopted, and of the method pursued in order to insure the 
greatest attainable acturacy. It may, however, be proper to say here, that the author, fully 
sensible that the valué¢ of this most important feature (the pronunciation of the names) must 
depend almost entirely on the thoroughness and accuracy with which it is carried out, has 
spared neither time, labour, nor {expense in order to render it as perfect as possible. 
Particular attention has been given to what may be termed the five principal languages of 
Continental Europe—namely, the/Italian, French, German, Spanish, and Russian. In regard 
to the French especially, this being by far the most important of all, both on account of its 
being so widely’ spoken, and on gccount of the inherent difficulty of the sounds to be repre- 
sented, the utmost pains have been taken not only to ascertain the correct pronunciation, 
‘but to mark it so fully and cledrly that any intelligent person who has once acquired the 
elementary sounds of the language, and made himself acquainted with our system of 
notation, may pronounce with facility and with tolerable accuracy whatever name he may 
have occasion to speak. As already observed, the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese names 
are comparatively easy for the English or American learner. Those of Germany are not 
very formidable, for although fhe German vowel sounds are more difficult than the Italian, 
the similarity of accent that exists between the German and our own tongue is an important 
help to us in acquiring the qrrect German pronunciation. Of the five languages above 
named, the ae is undoubtedly the most difficult; but in overcoming the essential diffi- 


* There are one or/two other sounds, such as the diphthongs oz and ¢, (or ey,) which, though having no exact 
equivalent in English, yet differ so sljghtly from some of our sounds, and, we may add, are so easy to acquire, that 
for practical purposes they may be s¢id to form no exception to the above statement. 

1 ‘The same sound becurs in Arabic and Persian, besides many other languages. 
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culties of the language, the author has had the assistance of bet of the best Russian scholars 
in Europe; and he has reason to hope that the pronunciation of the Russian names contained 
in this work will be found not only generally correct in regard to the accent, (perhaps the 
most important point of all,) but sufficiently accurate in other respects for all practical 
purposes. . 

As the Russian Empire unites Asia with Europe, so the language of Russia may be said 
to form, in one sense, the connecting link between the Oriental and European tongues. The 
names belonging to the other languages of Europe are all written either with Roman letters, 
or in characters, like the German and modern Greek, which can readily be converted into 
corresponding Roman letters; and the mode of writing such names is, with very few excep- 
tions, the same in all the various European languages; for example, Mazzrn1, the name of 
the renowned Italian patriot, is not only the Italian, but the English, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and Spanish name of the same person; in like manner, the name of the 
celebrated French philosopher, DEscarTEs, will be found to be invariably written with the 
same letters in all the modern languages of Western and Southern Europe; so also the 
name of ScHILLER, the illustrious German poet, is spelled alike in Italian, French, Spanish, 
German, etc.; for though in the last-named language it is usually (but by no means univer- 
sally) written in German characters, (Gdjiller,) yet as these exactly correspond to the Roman 
letters usually employed in spelling the name, the difference is only apparent, not essential. 
Russian names, on the contrary—as they (like all Oriental names) are neither written in 
Roman letters nor in characters which can be conyerted into corresponding Roman letters— 
are spelled ACCORDING TO THE SOUND, the writers of the different nations seeking to indicate 
the pronunciation of the name in the manner which to them seems most proper. Thus the 
name of one of the most distinguished Russian poets is written in English DerzHavin, in 
French DErRJAVINE, and in German DErRscuawtn, each spelling being intended to repre- 
sent the sound of the name according to the different languages; so likewise the name of 
another celebrated Russian poet is written in English PoosuHKin or PusHKIn, in French 
PoucHKINE or PoUCHEKINE, and in German PuscHKIN; each of these different modes being 
intended to represent exactly the same pronunciation. It is curious to observe that the 
Russians adopt precisely the same rule in writing foreign names; that is, they spell them 
(with a few exceptions) according to the sound, without attempting to follow the letters 
of the original spelling; thus, they would write Bordo for Bordeaux, Dzhonson* for John- 
son, Davoo for Davoust, Roosso for RoussEAu, Chimarozat for Cimarosa, Chartoriskee} 
for CZARTORYSKI, etc.; in the same manner as a Frenchman might write Ouachintonn 
for WASHINGTON, (as Volney§ actually does,) Chéguespir for SHAKESPEARE, and so on. 
(See “ Reiff’s Russian Grammar,” pp. 167, 168.) 

There is perhaps no branch of pronunciation attended with so many difficulties as that of 
Oriental names. One great source of perplexity arises from there being in our language no 
uniform and established system for writing such names. French and German writers, for the 
most part, adhere pretty strictly to the rule referred to above—that is, they*try to represent 
as nearly as possible the sound of the name in their own language. The French write the 
name of the celebrated Mongol conqueror of the thirteenth century, DyENGuis, or DJENGUYz. 
The Germans write it DscHENGIS; and both give the sound of the name, as nearly as it can 
be done, in their own tongue. The French have no other way of representing the sound of 
our 7 (a very common sound in the Oriental languages) than by 27 or Dg. The Germans 
represent the same sound in the best way they can, but very imperfectly, by Dsch. In the 
second syllable of the above name the French use zw after g, to make this consonant hard 
before e, z, or y. If the « were omitted, the 2 (being before e) must necessarily, according to 


* They have no single letter to represent our 7, but one which is exactly equivalent to our 2. 

t They represent the sound of our c/ by a single character, 4. 

} As we are unable to give the Russian letters, we give the nearest equivalent. 

§ See Volney’s “ Tableau du Climat et du Soldes Etats-Unis d’Ameérique,” (2 vols., Paris, 1803,) where the reader 
will also find WAYNE spelled Ouayne; WILLIAMS written Ouzl/iams; RUSH, (Dr.,) Roche; GREEN BRIkR, Griue- 


byaiar ; \NORCESTER, Oworcester, etc. ‘ 
vl 
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rules of the French tongue, have the sound of their 7 or our 22. But in German, as g is 
always hard, they need use only the simplest form, (gzs.) The sound of the name, however. 
is represented much more simply and more perfectly in English by JENcis or Jenc1z. Again: 
the name of a celebrated Sultan of Syria and Egypt is written in French, Nour-Ep-Din 
Maumoup, in German, Nur-ED-D1n-MaAumup, and would be written in English, Noor- 
ED-DEEN-Maumoop. It should be observed that the French make no attempt to conform to 
the German spelling, nor the Germans to the French ; but both nations adhere very generally 
to the principles of their respective languages. Unfortunately, a large majority of English 
writers, instead of conforming to a rule which has the double merit of being (in most 
instances) simple and easy for the writer and perfectly intelligible to the reader, by sometimes 
writing in the French and sometimes in the German or Italian mode, and not very unfre- 
quently combining the two in the same name, have involved the department of Oriental 
names in a confusion which is most perplexing to all, and is absolutely inextricable to those 
who have not made it the subject of long and laborious study.* 

Even if the mode of writing Oriental names according to the French and German letters 
were equally intelligible to ordinary readers as the English mode, there would still be one 
paramount argument in favour of the last—viz.: the letters of our language are capable of 
conveniently expressing or representing a greater variety of sounds than those of any other 
European tongue. There is no sound much used either in Oriental or Russian names which 
we cannot express as well as the French; while there are several which we can express much 
better than they; and there are sounds perfectly familiar to our tongue which they cannot 
express at all. Take, for example, the sound of our 7, (which, as already intimated, is of very 
frequent occurrence in Asiatic names:) what we express by a single letter is indicated less 
perfectly in their language by two—dj. So also the sound of our cf, one of continual occur- 
rence both in the names of Asia and of Eastern Europe, is indicated in French by three letters 
instead of our two, as Zchandra for CHANDRA, etc. It may be remarked that this sound, 
as well as that of 7, is one of the most common and familiar to the English tongue, while 
both are foreign to the French language, since neither of them is to be found in any genuine 
French word. Again: our w expresses a sound (common in the Oriental languages) which 
is not nearly so neatly nor so well expressed by the French ow. This defect in their language 
is so obvious that some eminent French writers (Pauthier, for example, in his works on 
China) often make use of w when they wish to represent the sound of our w at the begin- 
ning of a name; e.g., WEN Wanc—not OvEN OvANG, as the strictly French mode of 
writing would require. Lastly, there are sounds expressed in our language with perfect ease 
which they cannot represent at all; among them are the sounds of the Greek @ (th) and 
6, (th ;) the first of these is of frequent occurrence, not only in modern Greek, but in Spanish 
names. 

With respect to the German language, there is, if we mistake not, but one frequently- 
occurring sound in Oriental names (that of £#, indicated in German by ch) which can be 
better represented in German than in English, while there are many which can not only be 
more conveniently expressed in English, but much more correctly than in German. Thus, 
the Germans employ four letters (dsch) to indicate the sound of our 7, and after all represent 
it most imperfectly, as in the example of DscHENGIS, (JENGIS,) noticed above. Their four 
letters, ¢sch, do not represent correctly the sound of our ch, nor does their sch convey even a 
tolerable idea of our zh, (the sound of s in pleasure or occasion.) Like the French, they 
have no letter or combination of letters equivalent to our w, nor can they in any atines 
represent the sound of the modern Greek 0 or 6. 

One mode of writing Oriental names, which has been recommended by several eminent 
scholars, is to employ English consonants in conjunction with German or Italian vowels, 
marked with certain accents in order to show their quantity or quality. Thus, @ without the 
accent represents the Italian @ either short or obscure, ¢ or @ denotes the long Italian a, as in 


* One great cause of this confusion undoubtedly arises from the fact that many English writers, in attempting 
to translate works from the German and French, fail to translate the names. But such an omission could scarcely 
occur if there was any generally-recognized system of writing such names, 
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father, often approaching the sound of @ in fall; eas in met or her; é or éas in féte or 
there; z asin pin; ¢ oré asin marine; o nearly as in ofzzzon ; 6 or 6 as in hope; wu asin push 
or pull; & or & like 00 in moon. This method has the merit of combining brevity with pre- 
cision, and is well adapted to publications designed chiefly for the use of scholars; but there 
are serious, if not insuperable, objections to its general employment in English works intended 
for popular perusal. While such works are printed under the immediate superintendence 
of some competent linguist, they may, perhaps, answer every needful purpose; but as soon 
as they get into general and popular use, and require to be reprinted, the accents, as all ex- 
perience proves, will be dropped either through carelessness on the part of the printer, or, 
what is more likely to occur, from a want of the proper kind of type. And let it be re- 
membered that the omission of the proper accent in such a case is equivalent to the omission 
of a letter, with this great disadvantage, that the former error would be much less likely to 
attract attention, and would therefore be less readily corrected. 

Those accustomed to the study of languages can scarcely conceive the difficulty which 
the unlearned experience in attempting to pronounce for the first time the letters of a foreign 
tongue. Readers of this class would be almost sure to miscall such names as NuREDDIN 
or Noureppin, AspuL Mejip or Aspout Mepyjip, and a multitude of others, while they 
could pronounce them without the slightest difficulty if written according to the English 
sounds of the letters—Noor-Ep-DEEN, ABDooL MEJEED, etc. We admit that there are 
many names which, in order to give a correct idea of their pronunciation, would require 
some additional explanation besides merely writing them with English letters. But in a 
realm where the intricacies are so perplexing and the obstacles so formidable as often to 
bewilder and discourage the most intelligent, it is certainly no unworthy or useless task to 
attempt to do all that can be done to smooth and straighten the paths and to remove every 
unnecessary obstruction. 

The rule adopted in the present work has been to give various spellings of every cele- 
brated Oriental name, whenever these spellings appeared to be sanctioned by any good 
authority ; the biographical notice being given under the English spelling, which is placed 
first in order.* Thus, in the name above cited, the English Noor-Ep-DEEN Manumoop is 
given first, to which are added the French NourEppin (or Nour-Ep-Dyn) Maumoup, 
and the German NureppIn Maumup. So, also, the notice of the great Mongol conqueror, 
referred to above, is given under the English spelling JEencts, this being followed not only 
by the French and German forms, (DjENGuiz and DscHENGis,) but by many others, it 
being the rare fortune of this famous name to be written by respectable authorities in no 
fewer than TWENTY different modes. In the proper alphabetical place of each of these 
different spellings will be found a reference to that form of the name under which the 
biographical notice is given. The only exceptions to the rule above indicated are those 
very few names which appear to have acquired by universal (or almost universal) usage an 
established form common to the different European languages; as AVICENNA, (changed 
from Jbn-Seend,) AVENZOAR, (Lén-Zohr,) AVERROES, (léx-Roshd,) Etmacin, (47- 
Makeen or El-Makin,) Savavin, (Sala-ed-Deen or Sala-eddin,) SotyMan, (of Turkey, 
Sooleymén,) etc. 

The confusion which prevails in regard to the spelling of Oriental names is not, however, 
the only cause of the difficulties with which this subject is surrounded. The character of the 
Oriental languages, so different in many respects from those with which we are most familiar, 
renders it often exceedingly difficult to indicate the pronunciation in a manner satisfactory to 
the English reader. In order that he might, as far as possible, enjoy every needful facility 
and aid in encountering the difficulties in question, the author deemed it necessary that he 


* The only exception to this rule of any importance will be found in Mythological and other names from the 
Sanscrit, which, like the Greek and Latin, may be regarded as a dead language; the names occurring in it, 
written according to the system established by Sir William Jones, (see page vii., near the bottom,) are pronounced 
according to the spe//ing rather than the (modern) sound of the letters. At the same time, the modern Hindoo 
pronunciation, when this appears to differ essentially from the pronunciation first given, has usually been added. 
For illustration, see the articles on AGNI, BRAHMA, GARUDA, etc, 
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should have some knowledge of those tongues besides what books alone could furnish. He 
accordingly spent nearly two years in the East in studying the rudiments of several Asiatic 
languages, (with particular reference to their pronunciation,) including the Arabic, Persian, 
Sanscrit, and Hindostanee. The time and labour thus bestowed, he feels persuaded, have not 
been spent in vain. He has, in consequence of this preparation, not only been enabled to 
proceed with a surer step in representing the pronunciation of Asiatic and African names, 
but he has also in many instances, by referring to the name as written in Arabic or Sanscrit, 
been enabled to correct errors of greater or less importance in the prevalent European spell- 
ings of Oriental names. 

Respecting the bibliographical references, it may be proper to remark that they are in 
tended not so much to indicate the materials from which the preceding notice has been pre- 
pared, as to point out to the reader the sources whence he can obtain fuller information. 
The works referred to will be found generally, but not always, to contain all the materials 
used in the composition of the article to which the references are appended. Occasionally 
an isolated fact or circumstance of minor importance, but yet of sufficient interest to make it 
worth stating, may have been obtained from some source deemed good authority, to which, 
nevertheless, our plan, requiring the utmost condensation, would not admit of a special refer- 
ence. Many of our facts, moreover, have been taken from the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” the 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” BrockHaus’s ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,” or other similar 
works, when the article from which it is taken was too brief to make it worth while to 
refer to it particularly. As a general rule, it has not been deemed expedient to make a 
special reference to works like the above, unless the notice referred to extended to a page 
or more. ‘This rule would, of course, preclude a reference in nearly all cases in which the 
subject of our notice is of minor importance. It would, however, be an error to infer that 
the omission of all references is intended as any indication of mediocrity in the subjects of 
our articles, more especially in regard to living characters, since, as has been already inti- 
mated, the materials for the biographies of living persons, however distinguished, are often 
extremely meagre and defective. Nor would it be just to conclude that in all cases the 
length of the different notices is designed to be a measure of the relative importance of the 
individuals noticed, since he who has written many passable works may perhaps require a 
longer notice than he who has produced a single work of superior merit. Other things 
being equal, the man of action will almost of necessity occupy much more space than the 
man of thought, although the latter may have perhaps far juster claims upon the esteem 
and gratitude of mankind, and his glory may be as much more permanent as it is less daz- 
zling, and less fitted to win the admiration of the unthinking and fickle multitude. 

It may be observed also that considerably less space, relatively speaking, has generally 
been allotted to living persons than to those who are deceased; not merely because it is 
often much more difficult to obtain the necessary information in regard to the living, but 
more especially because it behooves us to speak with great circumspection, whether in the 
way of praise or censure, of those whose earthly career is still unfinished, and whose future 
conduct may possibly redeem the errors or throw discredit on the virtues of their past life.* 

The subjects of the Hindoo and Norse Mythologies have been treated somewhat more fully 
in proportion to their relative importance than those of Classic Mythology, for the simple 
reason that while one can find almost everywhere excellent works relating to the last, there 
exists scarcely any book of convenient reference to which the ordinary reader can have re- 
course in order to satisfy his curiosity respecting the two former. 

With respect to the relative length of the various articles there will of course be con- 
siderable diversity of opinion among different readers, according to their respective pursuits 
and habits of thought. We are not, however, without hopes that the majority of candid 


* Voltaire has well remarked ;: “ On doit des égards aux vivants; on ne doit aux morts que la vérité”—(‘ We owe 
consideration to the living ; to the dead we owe only truth.”) This consideration for the living was, indeed, formerly 
deemed so important that, until the last half century, all works of reference of this kind systematically excluded the 
biographies of living persons, however illustrious ; thus rejecting the very class in which perhaps a large majority 
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critics will admit that on the whole the space allotted to each notice has been apportioned 
with a fair measure of justice and impartiality. Those who are familiar with works of this 
kind cannot fail to have remarked that certain principles of perspective, so to speak, prevail 
in history and biography as well as in the arts of design. No French historian or biographer 
would treat the events or the actors of English history with the same fulness or minuteness 
that an English writer would naturally employ in describing the same occurrences or per- 
sons. The same general remark, mutatis mutandis, will apply with equal truth to English, 
German, or Italian writers of history and biography. As events are magnified in importance 
by nearness of place, they are in like manner modified by nearness of time. Although the 
author of the present work has felt himself justified in following principles so universally 
recognized, and has accordingly given a greater prominence to the distinguished men of his 
own country, and to those of recent times, than to individuals equally eminent among other 
nations or living in a remote age, it has been his earnest aim not to allow this liberty to 
degenerate into license. In regard to this and all similar questions respecting which there 
are no clearly defined rules or authoritative precedents by which his course could be surely 
guided, he feels that he may safely rely on the candour and intelligence of his critics, since 
those whose opinion is most to be valued or feared will be most capable of appreciating the 
inherent difficulties as well as the extraordinary labour involved in the preparation of such 
a work. 


To the following works on general biography we have been under especial obligations in 
the preparation of this Dictionary : 

1. MicuAun’s ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” of which the first edition, (the publication of 
which was begun in Paris in 1810,) with the supplement, has extended to nearly ninety vol 
umes Svo, and has included among its contributors many of the most distinguished names in 
French literature and science; e¢.g., those of Biot, Cuvier, DE Sacy, Guizot, SisMonp1, 
Madame DE STAEL, VILLEMAIN, etc. 

2. The ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” edited by Dr. J. C. F. Horrer, and published 
at Paris by Messrs. F. Dipor Fréres in forty-six volumes 8vo, (1857-1866.) This is one of 
the most valuable works on general biography to be found in any language. That portion 
embracing the first twelve letters of the alphabet (¢.e., from A to M, inclusive) exceeds in 
completeness every other publication of the kind of which we have any knowledge. If 
inferior to the ‘* Biographie Universelle” in the length and fulness of many of the memoirs, 
it greatly surpasses that work in the number of its biographical notices; and it possesses 
two important additional recommendations—first, of including the living as well as the dead, 
and, secondly, of giving the reader valuable bibliographic information under almost every 
article. 

3. BrocxuHaus’s ** Conversations-Lexikon,” in 16 volumes large 8vo, (Leipsic, 1851-1855,) 
which is especially full in regard to the distinguished men of the present century, and par- 
ticularly those of Germany; also the annual continuation of that work, entitled ‘‘ Jahrbuch 
zum Conversations-Lexikon.” 

4. PIERER’s ‘“ Universal-Lexikon,’ 
(Altenburg, 1857-1865.) 

5. VAPEREAU’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Contemporains,” (1858 e¢ seg.,) important for the 
information it gives respecting living persons. 

6. Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyclopaddie der Wissenschaften und Kinste,” 
145 vols. 4to, (Leipsic, 1818-1869.) This great work has numbered among its contributors 
several of the most eminent literary and scientific men of Germany. 

Nor must we omit to notice, among the important works of general reference, the ‘‘ Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British and American Authors,” by S. Austin 
ALLIBONE, to be completed in three volumes imperial 8vo, of which two volumes 
(1858-1870, pp. 2326) have already appeared ; and the “ Dictionary of the United States Con- 
gress and the General Government, compiled as a Book of Reference for the American 
People,” by CuarLes LANMAN, (6th edition, 1869.° 
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As this Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, comprising, as it does, distinguished ind:- 
viduals of all ages and countries, must of necessity be extremely brief in regard to a large 
majority of the notices, and especially those of persons belonging to foreign countries, and 
as our plan does not admit of special bibliographical references, except under the more 
important articles, it may not be without use to refer the reader to the following works on 
NATIONAL biography : 

In relation to the distinguished men of Denmark, Norway, etc., see Krarr og NYERUP, 
“‘ Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon for Danmark, Norge og Island,” (Copenhagen, 2 vols. 4to, 
1820;) and T, H. Ersiew, “‘ Almindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon fra 1814 til ner verende Tid,” 
(Copenhagen, 3 vols. Svo, 1843-1853,) with a supplement extending to 1864, (2 vols.) 

For Holland.—See A. J. vAN DER Aa, “ Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden,” 
(2 vols., 1852-1855.) 

For Italy.—G. M. MazzucueE ttt, “ Gli Scrittori d’ Italia, cioe Notizie storiche e critiche 
intorno alle Vite e agli Scritti dei Letterati Italiani,” (6 vols., 1753-1763 ; a work of great 
merit, but unfortunately not extending beyond the first two letters of the alphabet;) E. pz 
TipaLpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri nelle Scienze, Lettere ed Arte del Secolo XVIII. e 
de’ Contemporanei,” (10 vols. 8vo, 1835-1847 ;) G. Tirasoscui “Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana,” (20 vols. 8vo, 1805-1813.) 

For Portugal.—D. Barsosa Macnapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana na qual se compre- 
hende a Noticia dos Authores Portuguezes e das Obras que compuserao,” (4 vols. fol., 1741- 
1759-) 

For Spain.—N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana sive Hispanorum qui usquam unquamve 
seu Latina seu populari, seu alia quavis Lingua scripto aliquid consignaverunt, Notitia,” (2 
vols. fol., 1672,) and “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova,” (2 vols. fol., 1783-1788.) To which 
may be added Cran-BERMUDEZ’ “ Diccionario Historico de los mas ilustres Professores de 
las bellas Artes en Espafia,” (6 vols. small 8vo, 1800.) 

For Sweden.—GrorG GEZELIUS, ** Forsok til et biographiskt Lexicon é6fver namnkunnige 
och larde Svenska Min” (3 vols. Svo, 1776-1778,) and supplement, (2 vols. 8vo, 1780;) and 
a more recent work, of great value, (edited chiefly by W. F. Palmblad,) entitled ‘* Biogra- 
phiskt Lexicon éfver namnkunnige Svenska Man,” extending to 23 vols. 8vo; the publica- 
tion of which was begun at Upsal in 1835, and was afterwards continued at Oerebro, (1856 ;) 
and a sequel to the same, in 5 vols. (Oerebro, 1857-1864.) 


We cannot conclude without expressing our grateful acknowledgments to our numerous 
friends, both in this city and in other parts of the United States, not merely for valuable 
information of various kinds, but still more for the generous words of encouragement which 
we have received from them during our long and arduous labours. We feel confident that 
this general expression of our gratitude will be more acceptable to most of them than a more 
particular and open acknowledgment of their disinterested kindness. 

But there are those whose claims are so important that justice to the public, if not to them 
and to ourselves, demands a more explicit statement of the nature of our obligations. To 
Mr. William Jacobs, our almost constant collaborator for more than ten years, our acknow- 
ledgments are pre-eminently due for his conscientious fidelity, no less than for his untiring 
diligence and well-directed research, to which must be ascribed in no small measure what- 
ever of accuracy or thoroughness our work may possess. To his pen we owe not only a 
multitude of the minor notices, but no inconsiderable number of the more important articles, 
among which may be mentioned those on Cicero, Mitton, Newron, La Fayverre, Hamit- 
TON, (Alexander,) and NApo.eon III. 

Justice and gratitude alike require that we should acknowledge our great dbligations to 
Professor Edward H. Magill,* of Swarthmore College, for ascertaining, during his recent visit 
to Europe, the correct pronunciation of a multitude of difficult or doubtful names in the 
' French, Italian, and Russian languages. He performed this important task not merely with 
the ability of a skilful linguist, but with a conscientious thoroughness and accuracy which can 


* Known to the public as the author ofa series of excellent elementary books on the French language. 
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only be fully appreciated by those who know by experience the peculiar difficulties attending 
researches of this kind. 

We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our heartfelt thanks to the Rev. 
Charles P. Krauth, D.D., for many important favours, the value of which has been trebly 
enhanced by the spirit of truest kindness and generosity in which they have been bestowed. 
To cite one example out of many, he has placed at our entire disposal the contents of a library 
which, for the number of its volumes, and more especially for the rarity of many of its books, 
is surpassed by few, if any, private libraries in the United States. 

Nor must we omit to mention our important obligations to Daniel B. Smith, of German- 
town, to whose friendly sympathy and encouragement, enjoyed through a series of years, no 
less than to his judicious suggestions and valuable counsel, which his extensive and varied 
learning so eminently qualifies him to impart, we are more deeply indebted than any words of 
ours can express. 

To Mr. James S. Lippincott, of Haddonfield, so well known through his important 
contributions to climatology and other kindred branches of science, our warmest thanks are 
due for much accurate and valuable information relating to a great variety of subjects. 

Justice requires that we should not withhold the acknowledgment of our great obligations 
to Mr. Joseph McCreery, our accomplished proof-reader, to whose intelligence and judgment 
as a critic we are scarcely less indebted than to the remarkable fidelity and accuracy with 
which he habitually performs the duties of his office. 

Nor can we omit the expression of our heartfelt gratitude to Mr. Rudolf Blankenburg for 
the aid he has rendered us in regard to the pronunciation of German names, and for other 
important assistance in the prosecution of our arduous labours. 

With sincere pleasure we embrace this opportunity to express our cordial thanks to 
Mr. Lloyd P. Smith, the librarian of the Philadelphia Library, to whose extensive knowledge 
of books, as well as to his unfailing courtesy and kindness in aiding our researches, we 
are under especial obligations. 

We should do injustice to our own feelings did we not acknowledge our great indebted- 
ness to Mr. William A. Wheeler, of Boston, for a variety of interesting information in regard 
to the pronunciation of difficult or doubtful names, to which his rare skill in questions of 
orthoépy has added a double value. 

Nor can we withhold the acknowledgment of our heartfelt obligations to the Tr ustees and 
Superintendent of the Boston Public Library, for. their liberality in affording us every possible 
facility for availing ourselves of the rich literary treasures of an institution, no less remarkable 
for the endless variety and value of its works, than for the liberal and enlightened spirit which 
presides over its administration. 


J. THOMAS. 


PHILADELPHIA, June, 1870, 
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Per ROUUCT LON 


WE have already in our Preface spoken in general terms of the system of pronunciation and 


orthography adopted in the present work. 


It is proposed in this introductory portion to offer, 


in support of the plan that we have thought proper to pursue, some additional arguments and 
observations, which will be followed by an explanation of the general principles of pronuncittion 
of each of the more important European and Asiatic languages. 


It is interesting to observe that the practice of nearly 
all our distinguished poets, but more particularly of those 
of the present century, goes to support the system of 
pronunciation which we have adopted; that is, they 
almost invariably follow the native accentuation of proper 
names,—even where this is very irregular,—except in 
the case of those few well-known names which have 
acquired an established English pronunciation, as CAL- 
VIN, Correz, Kosctusko, etc. As the principles of 
geographical pronunciation are precisely the same as 
those of the names of persons, and as geographical names 
very often form a part either of the surnames or titles 
of distinguished men, we may without impropriety cite, 
in order to prove our position, either the names of places 
It is 
indeed the more necessary that we should be allowed the 


or of persons occurring in the works of the poets. 


liberty of doing so, since names of zvregudar accentuation 
are, comparatively speaking, of rare occurrence. We 
have spoken particularly of accentuation, because, in a 
large majority of cases, that is all that can be determined 
from the usage of the poets. 
to remind the classical reader that the misaccentuation 
of Latin or Greek names is justly considered an inex- 
cusable fault in an educated poet. We will endeavour 
to show that our best poets are not less punctilious in 
the pronunciation of modern names. That they should 
accentuate correctly such names as GRANADA, BOLOGNA, 
RAVENNA, etc. is nothing surprising, since the easiest 
and most natural accentuation is also the correct one ; 
but that they should be scrupulously exact in the pro- 
nunciation of names in which the accent is placed irregu- 
lariy, is more remarkable. It may be affitmed without 
fear of contradiction that in all the poetry of Byron, 
Moors, RoGers, SOUTHEY, Scorr—and, we may per- 
haps add, of any other distinguished poet of the present 
century—scarcely a solitary instance can be pointed out 
of the misaccentuation of a name of which the poet had 
any opportunity of knowing the correct pronunciation.* 


It is scarcely necessary 


* The only exception to this rule, if we mistake not, occurs in 
French names, which, as the accent rests equally (or nearly so) on 
all the syllables, cannot readily be adjusted to the metre of English 
verse, in which case the poet usually places the accent according 
to the general rule of English pronunciation,—that is, on the penul- 
tima or antepenultima, very rarely on the last syllable. In the pro- 
nunciation of foreign names that have become thoroughly anglicized, 
‘it is interesting to observe the tendency of our language to throw the 
accent as far as possible from the termination: e.g. Muit/an, (It. 


True, Scotr says “ Panama ;” but, at the time when he 
wrote, very few persons, even in the United States, were 
acquainted with the correct accentuation of that name. 
Some of our old poets also mispronounced Niagara. 
GOLDSMITH says, 
‘*Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And NiacAra stuns with thund’ring sound.’’f 
The Traveller. 

But this is to be explained simply by the fact that he had 
no means of learning the true pronunciation, and therefore 
he accentuated the name in the manner which appeared 
to him the most easy or most natural. It is worthy of 
remark that the only English poet of note who had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the true pronunciation of the 
name of the great cataract is the only one (so far as we 
are aware) who has pronounced that name correctly. 
We have heard it asserted that Moore also, using a 
“ noet’s license,” has placed the accent on the penultima ; 
but any one, we feel sure, who will read his verse atten- 
tively, will see that he always gives the correct pronuncia- 
tion. The name occurs several times in his poems, but 
the following passage shows his accentuation so clearly 
as to leave no room for doubt or equivocation : 


“*T could fancy almost he and I were a pair 
Of unhappy young lovers, who thus, side by side, 
Were taking, instead of rope, pistol, or dagger, @ 
Desperate dash down the falls of Viagara.”’ 
fudge Family in Paris, Letter V. 


The following are a few examples illustrating the usage 
of eminent English poets respecting foreign names of 
irregular accentuation : 


‘* Lerma ‘the generous,’ Av/1ra ‘ the proud.’ ” 
Rocers: Voyage of Columbus. 


“So acted to the life, as Maurice might 
And Spinoa have blushéd at the sight.” 
Bren Jonson: Underwoods, 
(vol. viii. p. 427 of Gifford’s edition, London, 1816.) 


MrrAno or MirdAy,) Tvr’or, (Ger. Tyrét,) etc. HANover, which 
might be pronounced with the native accentuation (HAN6vER) without 
the slightest offence to the genius of our tongue, (for we have a 
multitude of words similar in accent, as devotion, promoter, etc.,) 
has become irrecoverably Han/over. Thus, also, we pronounce 
AnpaALv’st1A, (in Spanish, ANDALucfa,) ARr’aGon, (in Spanish, Ara- 
GOn’,) etc. 

+ Many persons suppose that Niagara corresponds in accentuation 
with the old Indian name; but this, we have reason to believe, is an 
error: the Indians pronounce the name very much as the French 
pronounce it,—Ne/d’g4/ra’, 
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‘And strangers were received by thee, 
Of Cérvova the chivalry.” 
Byron: Translation of a Spanish Ballad 
on the Conguest of Alhama. 


“The regal seat 
Of Abdalazis, ancient CérpoBa.”’ 


‘Till they saw 
The temples and the towers of CORDOBA 
Shining majestic in the light of eve.” 
SoutuEy: Roderick, book v. 


‘* How quick they carved their victims, and how well, 
Let Saxony, let injured Gtnoa tell.” 
Moore. 


‘Remember the moment when Prevesa fell, 
The shrieks of the conquered, the conquerors’ yell.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, canto ii. 


Unseen is YAnina, though not remote.”’ 
Childe Harold, canto ii. 
There is, perhaps, no class of names whose accentua- 
tion seems more foreign to an English ear than those 
ending in za with the accent on the penultima. Yet 
eyen in such cases the poets conform to the native pro- 
hunciation : 


‘* Sustained by thoughts like these, from morn till eve 
He journeyed, and drew near Lreyria’s walls.” 
SoutHey: Roderick, book iti. 


‘* And now appear, as on a phosphor sea, 
Numberless barks from Mil/an, from Pavfa.” 
Rocers: J¢aly, Part i., vii. 

Among the principal languages of continental Europe, 
the German, in its accent and in the metre of its verse, 
has perhaps the nearest affinity to the English ; and it 
is worthy of remark that precisely the same general 
usage prevails with respect to foreign names in German 
poetry as in that of our own tongue. Any one may 
satisfy himself of the correctness of this statement if 
he will consult the poems of Schiller, who seems to have 
had occasion to use foreign names far more frequently 
than almost any other German poet. In his drama of 
“Don Carlos,” MaprID occurs nearly twenty times, and 
always with the accent on the last syllable. This one 
fact (even were there no other) may show how sparingly 
the “poetical license,” so often alluded to, is used by 
perhaps the most careless in versification of all the great 
poets of Germany. MIRANDOLA (a town in Italy) occurs 
twice, and in both instances has the accent on the ante- 
penultima : 

“Zwei edle Hauser in MrrANDOLA.” 
“Bilt nach MrrAnpora der Trunkene.” 
' Act i. Scene 3. 
This is the more remarkable because MIRANDOLA is an 
exception to the general rule of Italian pronunciation, 
which places the accent on the penultima of words end- 
ing in a vowel. 

The name of the famous Princess of EBOLI occurs 2 
great number of times, and invariably with the correct 
accentuation,—that is, with the accent on the antepenul- 
tima, although this is contrary to the general rule both 
of Spanish and Italian pronunciation. The following 
lines will suffice to show Schiller’s accentuation : 

“Ich hoffe meine Ex’or denkt anders.” 


‘*Prinzessin Ex’o1t, sie haben uns 
Noch nicht gesagt ob Gémez hoffen darf.’’ 
‘* Wir wollen wissen, ob er lieben kann, 
Und Liebe kann verdienen,—Ep’ox1? 
Don Carlos, Act i. Scene 3. 
“Der Fiirstin Exp’ox1 die Hand zu reichen.”’ 
Act ii. Scene 8, 


‘‘Das lang’ entbehrte Gliick verschafft, der Fiirstin 
Von Epv’orr mich wiederum zu nahern.” 
Act ii. Scene 11. 

If our poet is not equally correct in regard to AL- 
CALA, (a small town of Spain,) it was owing, doubtless, 
either to the difficulty of making such a name “lie 
smooth in rhyme,” or to his being ignorant of its true 
accentuation. The latter is by no means improbable, 
inasmuch as the Spanish language is far less studied by 
the generality of European scholars than the Italian. 
That it was not the result of carelessness is shown by 
the fact that ALCALA is always pronounced in the poem 
in the same manner, and according to the general rule of 
Spanish accentuation ; that is, with the accent on the 
penultima. It may be remarked, however, that Schiller 
places the accent on the last syllable of Paris, SAINT- 
DEnIs, and SAIN‘t-QUENTIN,*—in all of which he differs 
trom the English and conforms to the French accentua- 
tion. (See “ Remarks on the French Accent,” page 13.) 

But perhaps the most remarkable illustration of this 
tendency to adopt the native pronunciation of foreign 
names is found in his drama of “‘ Mary Stuart ;” where 
the poet, with the obvious intention of obliging his. 
countrymen to pronounce the English names correctly, 
invariably in his verse spells LrIcesrrr ‘“ LESTER,” 
although in the explanatory (prose) parts of the play he 
as invariably writes it “ LEICESTER,” as we do in English. 
For the same reason, doubtless, he writes BoLryNn 
“ BOULEN,” that his countrymen might pronounce the 
name Boo’len, nearly as it is spoken in England. Had 
he written it BOLEYN, the Germans might have placed 
the accent on the last syllable, as we often hear it pro- 
nounced in the United States. 

The accentuation of names occurring in poetry, as 
already intimated, can readily be determined by the 
metre ; but the manner in which the poets pronounced 
the letters of a foreign name cannot be so easily ascer- 
tained, since it can be known only when the name ends 
a line in rhyme; and even then it is often extremely un- 
certain, as they appear to consider themselves entitled, 
in such cases, to much greater license than in the ac- 
centuation of words. Thus, we often see associated, in 
rhyme, words which correspond very imperfectly in 
Never- 
theless, by comparing a nuinber of passages, especially 
of those poets who are most remarkable for the cor- 
rectness of their rhymes, we shall often be enabled to 
ascertain the true pronunciation of a word or name. 

Now, it will be found that the system which we have 
adopted is supported by the practice of the poets in this 
respect also. In other words, it will be found that, while 
foreign names that are very commonly used in our lan- 
guage have an English pronunciation, those not very well 
known are generally pronounced with the foreign sound of 
the letters, as will be seen from the following passages : 


sound, as exemy and /2, mourn and burn, etc. 


“OMS Facgueline! ’tis facgueline I 
Her little brother laughing cried; 
‘T know her by her kirtle gveex, 


She comes along the mountain side.’ ”’ 


** Not now to while an hour away, 
Gone to the falls in Valombré.”’ 


“De Courcy, lord of Axgentidre ! 


Thy thirst for vengeance sought the szave.’>—RocERs. 


* The two former names occur in “The Maid of Orleans,” (“ Dig 
Jungfrau von Orleans,”’) the last in *‘ Don Carlos,” 
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** Winding between Alpine trees, 
Spiry and dark around their house of prayer, 
Below the icy bed of bright A xgentiére.”” WORDSWORTH. 
“‘ This circumstance may serve to give a notion 
Of the high talents of this new Vauban ;* 
But the town-ditch below was deep as ocean, 
The rampart higher than you’d wish to Zazg.””—Byron, 
“‘Por many an age remember’d long 


Shall live the towers of Hougomont* 
And fields of Waterloo.”—Scorrt, 


On the other hand, we shall find the poets pronounce 
foreign names of some celebrity with the English sound 
of the letters, as may be seen from these and’ similar 
examples: 

“©Oh, never talk again to me 
Of northern climes and British Zadzes ; 


It has not been your lot to see, 
Like me, the lovely girl of Cadzz.”—Byron. ~ 


*© And Courtenay’s pride and Percy’s fame 
Blazed broader yet in after-years, 
At Cressy red and fell Podtiers.””—Scorrt. 


‘*So the shaft 
Of victory mounts high, and blood is quaff'd 
In fields that rival Cressy and Pozctzers,— 
Pride to be wash’d away by bitter tears.” WORDSWORTH. 


Not unfrequently the poets will be found to give the 
correct pronunciation of names even when this differs 
essentially from the popular usage. Thus, Halleck says, 

*“Born in a camp, its watchfires bright 
Alone illumed my cradle-bed, 
And I had borne with wild delight 
My banner where Boti’/var led.”’—Magdalen. 

The pronunciation of the name of CoxkE, the celebrated 
lawyer and statesman, is almost always given correctly 
(kook) by the poets, although this does not correspond 
with the usual spelling.t In proof of this we may, out 
of a multitude of examples, cite the following: 

**May he 
Be by his father in his study Zook 


At Shakespeare’s plays instead of my Lord Coke.”’ 
See “‘A Poetical Revenge,” in CowLry’s JZscellanies. 


“And said she must consult her dooks, 
The lover’s Fletas, Bractons, Cokes.’ 
Swirt: Cadenus and Vanessa. 


** Also observe that, like the great Lord Coke, 
(See Littleton,) whene’er I have expressed 
Opinions two which at first sight may Zook 
Twin opposites, the second is the best.” 
Byron: Don Fuan, canto xv. stanza lxxxvii. 


The name of Bolingbroke is almost always pronounced 
correctly (Bolingbrook) by the poets. The following 
example, out of several occurring in the same poem, 
may serve as an illustration : 

““What hope have you that ever Bolingbroke 
Will live a subject that hath tried his fate? 
Or what good reconcilement can you Zook, 


When he must always fear and you must hate?” 
DanieEL: History of the Civil War, book ii. stanza xxxv. 


*In these names the letter 7 is similar in sound to zg. The 
rhymes, however, are not perfect; the o in the last syllable of Hougo- 
mont should be sounded like 0 in won't, but the final ¢ is silent. 
The final syllable of Vawban sounds almost like d3ng. 

t We say usual spelling, bécause in Coke’s own time it was not 
unfrequently written Cook. ‘‘In the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I., Sir Edward’s name was frequently spelt Cook. Lady Hatton, his 
second wife, who would not assume it, adopted this spelling in writing 
to him, and according to this spelling it has invariably been pro- 
nounced.”’ (See Lorp CampsBeLy’s “ Lives of the Chief Justices,”’ 
vol. i, chap, vii.) 


There is one difficulty in carrying out the system of 
foreign pronunciation adopted by us, which it may be 
proper to notice here, viz., that of drawing the lines be- 
tween foreign names which ave, and those which ave not, 
well known. With respect to the more obvious in each 
division there cannot be the slightest hesitation ; but the 
two classes meet and pass into each other by impercepti- 
ble gradations, so that sometimes the question whether 
they should be pronounced according to the foreign ox 
the English mode can be settled only by arbitrary decis- 
ion. In these doubtful instances we have spared no pains 
to ascertain the prevailing practice of the best speakers, 
as well as the usage of the poets: when these have been 
found unsatisfactory, nothing has remained for us but to 
decide according to the best of our ability. We have in 
these cases usually given both pronunciations, placing 
that first which, in our judgment, is to be preferred. 

In those cases where it is impossible to express accu- 
rately the sounds of other languages by English letters, 
we have endeavoured to employ a mode of indicating 
those sounds which, if it does not afford any effectual 
assistance to the mere English scholar, may at least be 
in no danger of embarrassing or leading him astray. 
Thus, we have represented the sound of the German ch 
by K, distinguished by being a small capital. Perhaps 
a strongly aspirated 4—which might be indicated by 24 
—would convey a nearer idea of the German sound ; 
but it seems less eligible than the other mode, both be- 
cause persons might differ in the pronunciation of it or 
perhaps be at a loss to pronounce it at all, and because 
the established mode of anglicizing the German ch seems 
to be to change its sound to that of 2, as in the instances 
BLUCHER,t BLUMENBACH, METTERNICH, etc. The 
Scottish and Dutch sounds of cf, so similar to the Ger- 
man, when anglicized, assume invariably, if we mistake 
not, the sound of & The ordinary mode of pronouncing 
the Greek vy tends to the same result. We have not, 
however, represented the sound of the German g, az the 
end of a syllable, in the same manner as the cf, though it 
has nearly the same sound, because it is not customary to 


|anglicize it by the sound of &, except in a few instances.§ 


Were the pronunciation of such a word as deg repre- 
sented by derk, the effect would be to lead the Eng- 
lish scholar to pronounce it differently from the ordinary 
mode, while he would be in no respect nearer the 
German than those who pronounce the word according 
to the English sound of the letters. Another considera- 
tion may, perhaps, be allowed to have some weight, 
viz., that though the more approved mode of German 
pronunciation requires that g, when it does not begin a 


word, should be pronounced nearly like ch, yet in some 


parts of Germany it is pronounced in every case like ¢ 
hard in English. In a similar manner, and for similar 
reasons, we have usually represented the German w by a 


~ Although in America we very frequently hear this name pre- 
nounced Blu'tcher by inteliigent speakers, the c should unquestion- 
ably be hard, as is indicated by the following passage from Moore’s 
‘Fudge Family in Paris :” 


‘* A fine saliow sublime sort of Werter-faced man, 

With mustachios that gave (what we read of so oft) 

The dear Corsair expression, half savage, half soft ; 

As hyenas in love may be fancied to Zook, or 

A something between Abelard and old Blucher.”” 

§ Danrzic or Dantzicx, (German, Danzig,) Letpsic or Lerp- 

sick, (German, Lezfzig,) SteswicK, (German, Schleswig ; Danish, 
Slesvig,) are the only examples that we now recollect. 
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®, and not by a v, though this is nearer the sound of the 
German letter. 

With regard to French names, however, a different 
plan has been pursued, both because it is less easy, so 
to speak, to anglicize the French letters, and because, 
from the circumstance of this being far more studied 
than any other foreign language, it is much more usual 
for English or American speakers to adopt all the pecu- 
liar sounds in pronouncing French words or names. 


ARABIC, 
I, 

The Arabic belongs to what is called the Semitic* 
family of languages, and is nearly related to the Hebrew, 
which it resembles not only in its general grammatical 
structure, but also in the form of many of its individual 
words. Of all the Semitic family it is by far the richest 
in its literature and the most copious in its vocabulary. 
Like the Hebrew, it is written from right to left. It 
belongs to the class referred to in the Preface (p. vi.) as 
“neither written in Roman letters nor in characters 
which can be converted into corresponding Roman let- 
ters ;” it is therefore customary for Europeans in giving 
Arabic words or names to spell them according to the 
sound, the writers of the different nations seeking to 
indicate the pronunciation in the manner which to them 
seems most proper. In order to be able to point out 
more clearly the causes of the diversity which prevails 
among European writers respecting the manner of rep- 
resenting the sounds of the Arabic tongue, and for other 
reasons, we have deemed it proper to present to the 
reader a table of the Arabic characters, accompanied by 
such explanations as seemed necessary for our purpose. 

The Arabic alphabet consists of twenty-eight letters, 
as follows : 


Zi. 
Btu ey a 3 
za 7) 
5 3 g 3 4 E Name, Power, 
SyGite srs S 4h ond 
Deo nbhent % bi sexadoces auth a. 
2 Pa 4 hima rlOEY b. 
SES. G © eet. ta. it, 
EET CEE TES tha. th. 
gC DR Cit RENAN rs RCE aE Fi i} 
6 ¢ ef Sh eS eb H. 
até on SS eg sccene shay kh. 
HAST I Kent anne dals d. 
OE RE NOY SS DAN EERO RAT dh. 
LON imigre ) (pie vemeanlp welds Yr 
FLA) SS pialy BS oa ce Zs 
[2 UM UM we Ww seen or sin, s. 
teal i Sam) ne sheen rishi shi 
14 (Oo (YQ 42 0 sad, S$ or Ss. 
Ih. (Oo .je aa so, dsad, ds or dh. 
160) 5 (RA er ev) ates t. 
7. ban as os dza. dz or dh, 


* J.e, Shemitic,—a term derived from Shem, the son of Noah. 
+ The letters thus marked ought never, according to the rules of 
Arabic orthography, to be connected with those that follow them, 


8 8 Gun ty ee 

5 ¢ B z 5 NAME, Power. 

52 gto Belg 
18, G ee = S vain, (din or in,) te 
mh E: x z Ss ghain, (g4’in or Gin,) + 
20. 4 aa 2 3 fA, f 
ARSE Lk 8 5 kaf, k. 
Ze: es oe x§ Sf kaf, ke. 
23. A ae x J lam, 7 
244 @ A » A meemormim, m. 
ar) Cy x 3 noon or niin, n. 
ie Dt ie ee SeWial 
21: % x > ha, h 
28. eS" "OSs =n as, y. 


In the Persian, (and Hindostanee,) besides the fore. 
going, the following four additional characters are used ; 


UNCONNECTED. FinAL CONNECTED. MEDIAL. INITIAL, Power, 
S ——~ oe 2 p- 
ao Sy => ch. 
2 Dy 2) d ene 
3" ane Meese. 4. 


(See Section XIV.) 
1. ) at the beginning of a word is sounded variously, 
according to the vowel-points placed upon it, (see 31 of 
this section ;) in the middle of a word it is sounded as a 
long @, as in ol (2a6,) a gate. 
2. J sounds like 4 in English. 
3. wy has the sound of the Spanish % (See XIX. 17.) 


4. Cy sounds like our 7% in ¢hzm, or the Spanish z. 
Y@-In Persian and Hindostanee it has the sound of s. 

5. = is usually pronounced like the English 7, though 
in somé dialects it has the sound of g hard. 

6. ¢ sounds nearly like the Spanish 7 or x, (see 
XIX. 9,) but it is formed lower in the throat. 

7. & sounds like the German ch in ach, doch, etc. 
It is commonly represented in the French and English 
languages by £4, and in the German by c#. 

8. S nearly resembles the English d in sound, but, 
in pronouncing it, the tip of the tongue is placed against 
the teeth. It bears the same relation to our @ that the 
Spanish ¢ does to our 4 

9. Shas no exact equivalent in any European lan- 
guage, though it nearly resembles the sound of our ¢ in 
thy. It is often represented by d#, and sometimes by Zs, 
dhs, or simple d. %@= In Persian and Hindostanee it 
takes the sound of z. 

10. 5 sounds like the French or Italian 7, or like vv in 


the English word derror. 
; has the sound of our 2. 


II. 5 
12. (jw sounds like our s in ¢/zs, 
13. UL is like the English sh. 


14. (© sounds nearly like the English sharp s; but, 


+ These letters have in sound nothing like them in English. (See 
18 and 19 of this section.) 


aa 


y~ 
§ Written, also, —=—2 || Written, also, S 
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-in pronouncing it, the teeth are not brought so nearly 
into contact. It is often represented by ss, or by ¢. 
15. US has no equivalent im any European language. 
It is variously represented by dz, dh, dd, and ds. (= This 
letter, in Persian and Hindostanee, takes the sound of z. 
16. - is in sound nearly like the English 4, but is 
pronounced somewhat harder. It is variously repre- 
sented by 4, z, and ¢4.* 


17. 5 has a sound somewhat similar to Qe. It can- 
not be indicated by any English letter or combination of 
letters ; it is, however, usually represented by d/ or dh. 
U@& It is pronounced like zin Persian and Hindostanee. 

18. ¢ has no exact equivalent in any European tongue. 
It nearly corresponds to the Hebrew Y. Inthe hiatus pro- 
duced in uttering 4—4 in quick succession, we make a 
sound very similar to the Arabic azz, but the latter is 
formed lower in the throat. 

19. E has no equivalent in English. It bears nearly 
the same relation to hard ¢ that 4% (K) does to & It is 
sometimes represented by g, but more frequently by 2%, 
at least by French and English Orientalists. 

20, 9 has the sound of our f£ 


21. _% is similar to our £, but is formed lower in the 
throat. There seems to be a sort of aspirate mixed with 
the sound of & It is sometimes represented by 4, (with 
a dot under it,) and sometimes by g¢. 

22, S in sound is exactly like our & 


23. J is like the English Z. 
24. is pronounced like our 7, 
25- Vy is in sound like the English 2. 


26. », as a vowel, is equivalent to 60 or fl; as a con- 
sonant, it sounds like the English w or v. 
27. s sounds like our %; when final, it is nearly silent. 


28. (Ss, as a vowel, sounds like ee or Z, in which case 
a kasra is implied or expressed; as a consonant, like y. 
In the middle of a word the sound of Us may be doubled 
by means of the tashdeed, which, in writing, is often 
omitted. Preceded by fatha, (see below,) this letter as- 
sumes the sound of our long %, and is represented by az. 


29. All the foregoing characters are regarded by Arab 
grammarians as consonants. | has been compared to 
the soft breathing (spzrctus lenis) of the Greeks; ¢ is 
a similar breathing, though the place of its formation is 
lower in the throat. 

30. The true vowels are three. They are called—t1. 
Fat’ ha, (a ;t) 2. Kasra, (2, sometimes 2;) and 3. Dham- 
ma,t (oo or w.§) Fatha is written thus—over the con- 
sonant to which it belongs; kasra is placed beneath its 
consonant, thus >; dhamma (which is in fact a minute ») 
is written over its consonant, thus,2. These vowels 
are always joined to the consonant which in pronuncia- 
tion precedes them: thus, in ols, (kalam,) a “reed” or 
“pen,” the first fatha is considered to belong to the 2@f, 
over which it is placed, the second to the /ém, (not to 


*In such cases #4 is not intended to indicate a sound like that 
of the English ¢% or the Greek @, but rather a sound similar to that 
of the Hindoo ##. (See XVIII. 6.) 

7 Often represented by ¢, and sometimes (in English) by z short. 
(See IX. 3, and XIII. 3.) 

+ Pronounced by the Persians zam/ma. : 

§ Often represented by 0, as in the case of Mohammed, (see 32 of 
this section.) 


the seem which comes after it;) and so in all similar 
cases: it follows that no vowel can stand by itself.|| Hence, 
if we wish to write an initial short fatha, it must be as- 
sociated either with af or ain, as X=), (ahad,) a 
“unit,” BS, (afa,) “forgiveness.” If we would write 
a short initial kasra or dhamma, we must begin the word 
in the same manner: 2g. ¢ 3, (ib’ns)y aagson,” ols, 
(ibad,) “servants,” UC}, (uf or O6f,) “fie!” yt (ubar 
or O0bdor,) a “passage” or “ crossing.” 

31. As a general rule, if any one of the simple vowels 
is joined to an ordinary consonant, or to an initial alif 
or azm, it is short, as will be seen from the previous 
examples; but if in any syllable not initial they are 
joined with any of the (so-called) consonants (alzf, aim, 
waw, etc.) to which they naturally correspond, they be- 
come long: for example, fatha with a/zf or azz gives us 
the sound of @, as Gy (bab,) a “gate,” Ax, (bad or 
ba-ad,) “after :” so kasra with y@ gives the sound of 7, 
(or €é,) aS (:yaay, (Seen or sin,) the name of the letter ( w; 
so also dhamma with waw gives the sound of f or 
00, as Wess (ntin or nodon,) the name of the letter cy It 
should be observed that the fatha or dhamma is not 
written oz the alif or waw, nor the kasra wader the yd, 
but is joined to the previous consonant, the semi-con- 
sonants coming after, for the sole purpose, it would seem, 
of prolonging the vowel.{ In order to indicate the sound 
of @ at the beginning of a word, it is usual to place a 
circumflex over the a/f,—thus, |. The initial long 7 (2 or 
ee) is represented by 3}, and long # (@ or 00) by 9). 

32. The vowels are not usually written in Arabic 
manuscripts, and they are scarcely needed by the native 
Arabs who already know the language; but they are 
of great utility to foreigners in learning Arabic. The 
same may be said of the jazm or jézm, (°,) a mark placea 
upon a consonant to show that it has no vowel following 
it, as 35; \, (azrak, “blue,” which without the jazm might 
be pronounced azarak,) and the tashdeed or tashdid, (~,) 
placed on a consonant to show that it must be doubled 
in pronunciation ; as Xess, (Mohammed.) 

33. It is proper to observe that when the Arabic 
article a/ or e/ is followed by certain letters it changes 
its sound to that of the letter following: thus, e-Deen 
becomes ed-Deen ; el-Dowlah, ed-Dowlah; al-Rahman 
or el-Rahman, ar-Rahman or er-Rahman ; al- Temeemee, 
at-Temeemee; andsoon. (See XIII. 4.) 


REMARKS ON ARABIC PRONUNCIATION. 

When any of the long vowels (see 31 of this section) 
occur in the final syllable of a word or name ending in 
a consonant, that syllable always takes the accent accord- 
ing to the common European signification of this term. 

Some eminent grammarians lay it down as a rule that 
the accent in Arabic never falls on the last syllable; but 
this rule proceeds on the supposition that the final syl- 
lable is short, Or, if it be meant to apply to all syllables, 
long as well as short, the term “‘ accent” cannot be under- 
stood in the sense in which it is used by most European 


|| It may be remarked as an apparent exception to this rule that 
Ibn, “son,” is often written simply ,- »3 (47 ;) but this is usually to 
be considered as an abbreviation for +p) though Jez or bz is 
not unfrequently used instead of the longer form zz. 

‘| The long vowels in Arabic are to be pronounced very full and 
long,—particularly the long a, which is not only longer but sensibly 
broader than our @in far. (See XIV. 4.) 
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nations. In support of our position, we may cite, as a 
practical argument of great force, the fact that when an 
Arabic word ending in a consonant, preceded by a long 
vowel, is adopted into any European language, it takes 
the accent on the final syllable: thus, Waédy-al-Kelir be- 
comes in Spanish Guadalquivtr, Al-Mansoor becomes Al- 
mansér,andsoon. Nor canit be said that this ultimate 
accent is due to the tendency of the Spanish language 
to throw the accent on the last syllable ; for A/modovar, 
derived from the Arabic Al-Modhofer, (which, like Al- 
Mansoor, signifies “the Victorious,”) is in its Spanish 
form accentuated precisely as in the Arabic,—that is, 
on the penultima. If an Englishman who should hear 
a native Arab pronounce the word kebir, “great,” or 
kethér, “much,” should be told, by one who had any 
knowledge of the subject, that the first and not the last 
syllable was accentuated, he could come to no other 
conclusion than that in the mind of the speaker accent 
had a totally different meaning from what it has in Eng- 
lish and in most other European tongues. In Hammer- 
Purgstall’s great work on the literature of the Arabs, 
he translates into German verse many thousand lines 
from the Arabian poets, and he invariably, if we are not 
mistaken, places the accent on a long final syllable end- 
ing in aconsonant. In illustration and support of this 
statement, we may select, from a multitude of the same 
general character, the following passage. A witty Ara- 
bian poet had been found half drunk by one of the 
caliph’s police-officers in a tippling-house. The officer 
questioned the offender, as he had been instructed to 
do,—‘‘ Who art thou, and what is thy religion?” The 
poet’s answer, rendered into German, is as follows: 


“Tch glaube was glauben die Beni Abbas 
Und was ist besiegelt mit Thon auf Papier; 
Wenn ich getrunken ein fréliches Glas, 
Und wenn es im Kopfe ruméret bei mir, 
So sei die geringste der Sorgen dir das,’’* 


See “ Literaturgeschichte der Araber,’’ vol, iii. p. 462. 
g' 


If there were any Arabic words, ending in a long final 
syllable, that might be considered doubtful, it would be 
those which, like Abbas, have a double consonant in the 
penultima; and yet nothing can be clearer than that the 
accent is placed on the final syllable only, in the foregoing 
verse. Mansur, (Mansoor,) though having also two 
consonants after the penultimate vowel, is pronounced 
by Hammer-Purgstall in the same manner. The reader, 
by referring to the above work, will find a multitude of 
similar examples, among others BAGDAD, with the accent 
on the last syllable, (see vol. iii. p. 440,) to which testi- 
mony we may add that of one of the most learned and 
accurate of our English poets. Southey in his “ Thalaba” 
says, 


‘The old man answered, To Bacpap I go.” 


“Stands not BAGDAD 
Near to the site of ancient Babylon?”’ 


** At length Bacpap appeared, 
The city of his search,” 


* The following is a nearly literal translation: ‘“*I believe what- 
ever the Beni Abbas [then the reigning family of caliphs] believe, and 
whatever is sealed with wax upon paper, [that is, whatever is gen- 
erally recognized and established.] If I have drunk a cheerful glass, 
and if it causes some confusion in my head, let that be the least of 
thy cares.” 
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CHINESE. 
sme 

As it would be out of ‘the question in a work like the 
present to attempt to give a minute and systematic ex- 
position of the principles of Chinese pronunciation, vary- 
ing greatly as they do in different provinces and among 
different classes of the community, we shall content 
ourselves with merely offering a few brief observations, 
for the purpose of explaining the more obvious differ- 
ences in the mode of representing Chinese names among 
the nations of the West. 

1, One of the remarkable peculiarities of the Chinese 
tongue is the perpetual occurrence of nasal sounds. It 
was through the Portuguese, who, among all the nations 
of Europe, were the first to become intimately acquainted 
with China and the Chinese, that the forms of celebrated 
Chinese names first became familiar to Europeans. It 
so happened that the Portuguese language abounded in 
the same class of nasal sounds ; and in representing these 
sounds in Chinese names according to the principles of 
their own language the Portuguese missionaries adopted 
a spelling which would necessarily convey an erroneous 
idea of the pronunciation to the great majority of 
Europeans. Thus, they wrote for the name of the great 
northern capital of China, Peguim or Peguin, and for 
that of the southern capital, Vazgzim or Manquin, the 
Portuguese pronunciation of which would be nearly 
pa’keen’ or pa/keeng’, and n&n’keen’ or n&ng’keeng’. 
The Spaniards, then the leading nation in the world, 
having conquered Macao and the other Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the far East, adopted, with little or no change, 
the Portuguese spellings, giving to them their own pro- 
nunciation, which they introduced among the other na- 
tions of Europe. The result was that, until very recently, 
PEKING was often written Pekzz, and was generally pro- 
nounced in Europe pa-keen/ or pe-kin’; and NANKING, 
commonly written Vankin, was called nan’keen’.t Ton: 
QUIN (pronounced almost tong’king’ by the Chinese) stil] 
retains its Spanish pronunciation, ton-keen’; and CANTON 
(in Chinese Qzantong) has in English and in most other 
European tongues completely dropped the nasal termi- 
nation and taken the sound of z pure. In like manner 
we are to explain the fact that the names CONFUCIUS 
and MENCcius, by which the two great Chinese philoso- 
phers (KoNG-Foo-rs— and MENG-TSE) are generally 
known in Europe, have no trace of that nasal sound which 
is so distinct an element in those names as spoken by 
the Chinese. 

2. Several consonant sounds which are found in all, or 
nearly all, European tongues, are wanting in most of the 
Chinese dialects, viz., 4, d, g, (hard,) ~, v, and z. It being 
a principle or law of this language that every individual 
word must be a monosyllable, ending either in a pure 
vowel or a nasal, it often causes strange transformations 
when an attempt is made to introduce words or names 
from other nations : thus, the Hindoo Booddha is changed 
into Fo, the initial B being necessarily replaced by a 
Chinese consonant, and the monosyllable which is sub- 
stituted for the original dissyllable drops the terminal 
consonant, according to the usage of the language. 

On account of the difficulty and uncertainty attending’ 
the pronunciation of Chinese names, resulting from the 


+ As is shown by the common English name of a kind of cloth 
manufactured there. 
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great diversity of dialects in that country, to attempt 
any great exactness or nicety in representing that pro- 
nunciation would clearly be a work of supererogation. 
We have deemed it sufficient to give the names accord- 
ing to the usage of the best European writers, taking 
care only, when there is occasion to do so, to render 
the French, Portuguese, or German spellings into their 
nearest English equivalents. {@= Respecting the diver- 
sity of forms caused by writing Oriental names in dif- 
ferent languages, see Preface, (pp. vi.-vili.,) and Section 
XIIL, on the Oriental Languages, in this Introduction. 


DANISH. 
Ii. 

1. A usually has asound between that in the English 
word far and that in fat, It may be represented by 4. 
When it ends a syllable it is usually longer than when 
followed by a vowel in the same syllable: thus, fader 
(‘father’’) is pronounced f4/Der, nearly like the English 
father. Aais commonly pronounced nearly like our aw, 
(or az.) 

2. £, at the end of an accented syllable, usually has a 
sound like that of Zin pzz, (see XX., 3 ;) in other cases it 
is sometimes like e¢ in me¢, and sometimes like ein battery. 
. Zis like ee, or like z in pz. 7 is like our ee. 

O is like the English a. 

CU is like oo. 

Y is equivalent to the French zw or #, 
Ae sounds like @ in fate. 

Ze sounds like ee in English. 

Oe or 0 is the same as in German. 

10. The consonants J, ¢, f, 2, k, 2, mt, 2, Dy J, Sy ty X, % 
are like the English. 

11. J, at the beginning of a word, is like the English 
d; between two vowels, or at the end of a syllable in 
which it follows a vowel, it sounds nearly like ¢4 in ¢hzs, 
(th.) When preceded by Z, 2, or 7, more particularly 
when it occurs at the end of a word, it is almost or quite 
silent, as in Abildgard. 

12. G is always hard; at the end of a word it is 
sounded very slightly, so as to resemble 4: e.g. AALBORG 
is pronounced nearly ol’40rh. 

13. Fis like the English y, (consonant.) 

14. # is similar to the German. 

15. Vis usually like the English; but av sounds like 
Ow, (or ou in our:) plov (a “ plough”) is pronounced 
plow. 

16. Whas a sound similar to that of our v or the Ger- 
manzw. It is sometimes interchangeable with wz. 


OPA AAKHRY 


DUTCH. 
IV. 
1. The vowels a, ¢, z, 0, and # are similar to the 
French. 
2. Vis like long z in English, as in zzg&. 
Oss. Z7 is often made use of instead of y: thus, OVERYSSEL (the 
old spelling) is now commonly written Overijssel. 
Aa is 4 long, (8.) 
Ae is equivalent to 44 or 4. 
. Ze (equivalent to 2 long) sounds like our @ in /faée. 
£i or ey is like the German ez, or our long 2, (i.) 
. Ze sounds like ce in English. 
. Oe sounds like oo. 
g. Oo is always pronounced like o long in English, 
or like v0 in door, 


10. Ui or wy is similar to of in English, or ew in Ger- 
man: It appears, however, that formerly the Dutch wz 
had a different sound, somewhat resembling a lengthened 
wi. (See H. FrIJLINK, ‘ Woordenboek voor vreemde 
Eigennamen,” p. 31, Amsterdam, 1858.) 

11. The consonants 4, c, f, 2, 2, 2, m, 2, P, J, 1%) Sy 4, X; 
and g are similar to the English. 

12. D, at the end of a word, is like ¢; in other cases 
it is the same as in English. 

13. G resembles in sound a strongly aspirated 4, or | 
the German ch. 

14. ¥ is equivalent to the English y, (consonant.) 

15. V, at the beginning of a word or name, usually 
sounds nearly like £; or, to speak more exactly, it has a 
sound intermediate between that of the German v (/) and 
our % 

16. W is somewhat like the German, but softer; in 
other words, it has a sound between that of our w and 
the German w. In the word Vieww, (‘new,”) followed 
by a consonant, as NIEUWPOORT, (written also NIEv- 
POORT,) it is silent. 

17. Ch is similar to the German cf. 

18. Sch, however, has not, as in German, the sound 
of the English s, but the pure sound of s, followed by 
the guttural ch, resembling s% in English, 

(> The Fiemisu is so closely allied to the Dutch that it may 
be regarded as essentially the same language. It differs, however, 


According to the modern Dutch 
In 


somewhat in the spelling of words. 
orthography, @a is generally substituted for ae, and 7 for y. 
Flemish both of these old forms are still retained, 


FRENCH. 
Ni. 

1. A, in French, has two sounds: the short, as in azz, 
Za bal, etc., is intermediate between 4 (as in the English 
word far) and 4, (as in fat:) this sound in the present 
work is represented by 4 The second or long sound is 
like that in our word far ; it occurs in the a circumflexed 
(4) and a followed by a silent s, as in gas, which should 
be pronounced as if written pa. This sound is repre- 
sented by 4. 

2. & has four sounds : (1) close, like a in the English word 
fate, e.g. in été, (represented in this work by 4;) (2 and 3) 
open,* the second eé, neatly as in mef, but more pro- 
longed, ¢.g. in proces, (represented by é or 4;) the third 
é (e circumflexed) is like the preceding, but still more 
open and more prolonged, e.g. in ¢éfe; it is represented 
by €; (4) obscure, as in battery, e.g. in retour, devrait.t 

3. Z has two sounds: the first nearly as in the Eng- 
lish word jig, e.g. in 2, ami; the second like ze in freld, 
or &, ég. in git, pie, etc. 

4. O has three sounds: (1) nearly as in rode, e.g. in 
tréne, (represented by 65) (2) as in vod, eg. in parole; 
(3) as in Jord, e.g. in corps. The second and third are 
both represented by o without any mark. 

5. The sound of the French z has no equivalent in 
English. It may be said to be intermediate between ce 


* In pronouncing this sound the mouth must be freely opened, 
—whence the name. 

+ The ¢ in these and similar cases is often scarcely sounded at all, 
and appears to pass imperceptibly into e mute; vetour and devrait 
may be pronounced r’toor and d’vyrd. It should, however, be ob- 
served that in reading poetry, as well as in the graver style of public 
speaking, the unaccented e, even when it forms the terminal letter of 
such words as /é¢e, parle, etc., nearly always makes a distinct and 
separate syllable. (See 18 of this section.) 
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and oo. This is one of the most difficult sounds in the 
language, but may readily be produced if the speaker, 
after placing his lips in the position proper for sounding 
our go, attempts, wethout moving his lips, to utter the 
sound of ee. In the present work it is represented by 
the German 7, 


Oss. U, before z nasal, has its second English sound nearly, zz 
being pronounced almost like zn. 


6. Vis similar to the French z In the middle of a 
word y is usually equivalent to 7, as in fuyard, fii-e’yar’, 
(pronounced in French, /fz-zar.) 

7. Az and ay are like 2, (represented by 4.) 

Oxs. When az forms the termination of verbs, as in 7’az, (‘I 
have,”’) je parlai, (“I spoke,’’) fe parlerai, (“I shall speak,’’) it has 
the sound of 4, or a in fate. Some authorities say that while aze, azs, 
and aye are to be sounded as é, az, ay, ez, and ey terminal (that is, 
when not followed by ¢ or s mute) should be pronounced as é, (4 ;) 
but to this general rule there appear to be many exceptions.* 


8. Az is like 6. 
9. Zz and ey are like é, (see 7 of this Section; Ob- 
servation.) 

10. Hz is nearly similar to the English z in 4d, but the 
sound is somewhat closer and more prolonged, nearly 
resembling that of z in fv. It is similar to the German 
0, but is rather more open, 

Oxs. £z, in the different parts of the verb avoir, ‘‘to have,”’ 
always has the sound of simple z. 

11. /¢ is like ce in English, or 2 

12. Oz usually sounds like wa: é. #202 is pronounced 
mwa or mwoh. 


Oss. Oz was formerly used in the termination of the French verbs, 
e.g. avois, avoit, avotent ; also in the final syllable of many adjectives, 


* There is not only considerable diversity among the different 
French authorities in regard to the pronunciation of words or names 
with these terminations, but scarcely any one writer appears to be 
consistent with himself in this respect. In Boyer’s ‘‘ French Dic- 
tionary,”’ with the pronunciation according to the Abbé Tardy, (Bos- 
ton, 1822,) Bey (a Turkish governor) is pronounced ba, (or bé;) but 
all words. ending in az, as balai, délai, essat, gat, geat, lat, Mat, quaz, 
vrai, are pronounced with the open sound of e, (6 or 4;) the ad of 
balat, gai, geai, lat, Mat, and guaz is sounded like the English e in 
weet, but in délai, essaz, and vrai, like e in there. 1n the Dictionary 
of Fleming and Tibbins, (American edition, Philadelphia, 1843,) az in 
gai, Mai, and guai has the sound of e, close 4, (or é,) but dalai, 
délai, essat, lait, and vrai are pronounced in precisely the same 
manner as in the preceding work. In Spiers and Surenne’s Dic- 
tionary (American edition, 1852) gaz has the sound of e close, (A or 
é;) but dalaz, Maz, and all other words (not verbs) of this termi- 
nation are pronounced with the sound of opene. Sey, as in Boyer 
and Fleming and Tibbins, is pronounced bd, (or bé;) but dey, a word 
similar in its origin and general character, has the open sound of e, 
(de.) Ay and ey, when forming the termination of proper names, are 
in Spiers and Surenne’s Dictionary invariably represented in pro- 
nunciation by é, with the single exception of Solway. See, also, 
“* Surenne’s French Pronouncing Dictionary,’’(American edition, from 
the Edinburgh edition of 1840,) in which is given the pronunciation 
of a great many proper names ending in ay and ey, and never with 
the sound of e close, (é,) except in the solitary instance of Solway, 
just noticed. Mr. Bescherelle, perhaps the highest modern authority 
jn regard to the pronunciation as well as the definition of French words, 
does not speak very definitely in regard to the sound of az or ay 
terminal; but, under the letter Z, he says ey has its middle sound 
(“son moyen oudemi-ouvert’) in bey, dey, Hervey, Ney, Volney, etc., 
(see ‘Dictionnaire National,” vol. i., pp. 1049 and 1050.) In con- 
sideration of the general tendency of the preceding writers, and sup- 
ported by the high authority last named, we have adopted the general 
rule to make the e open in the final syllables of all names of this class. 
At the same time, those who are anxious to be accurate in their pro- 
nunciation should take care to make the sound of az, ay, and ey, 
terminal, less open and less full than in the final syllables az, aye, 

@ (tts, eys, etc. 
Le 


as Polonois, ‘ Polish,”’ and Lyonnois, “belonging to Lyons.” The 
ot in these words—which are now usually written avais, avait, 
avaient, Polonais, Lyonnais—sounds like ai, (or 2.) 


13. Oz sounds like oo in English. 

14. B, ot d, fr & p, % v, and z are the same as in 
English. 

15. G, before a, 0, and w, is hard, as in the English 
word gap ; before ¢, z, and y it is soft, having the sound 
of 2h, or of s in the English word pleasure. Gu sounds 
like g hard: thus, gud, gudde, aré pronounced ga, Bed or 
feed. 

16. Ais never pronounced in French so forcibly as in 
English. Some of the best French authorities, indeed, 
say that the % should never be sounded at all in French 
words or names; the only difference they would make 
between the (so-called) aspirated and unaspirated initial 
his, that before the latter the a@ or unaccented ¢ in such 
particles as a, Ze, etc. is dropped, as /’herbe, (pronounced 
larb,) “the grass ;” /’homme, (lom,) “the man ;” while 
before the former it is retained, as Za halle, (pronounced 
1g 41,) “the market ;” Ze hamac, (leh 4’mak’,) “the ham- 
mock,” etc. 

17. ¥sounds like soft gin French, or z/ in English. 

18. Z has usually the same sound as in English; but 
when it ends a word, being preceded by z, or when 
follows z in any situation, it usually has what is called 
its Z7gwid sound. This may be said to answer nearly to 
the sound of 2 in mzllion, the sound of Z in such cases 
being blended with that of y, (consonant :) ¢.¢. papillon 
is pronounced pa’pél’yon’; CHANTILLY, sh6n’tél’ye’, etc. 
It should, however, be observed that at present, accord- 
ing to the general practice of the more polite French 
speakers, the sound of 7 in such words is in ordinary 
conversation scarcely heard at all, so that their pronun- 
ciation may rather be indicated thus,—p#’pe’yén’, shan’- 
te’ye’; but in the higher style of speaking, and in 
public discourses, the 7 in such cases is, according to 
the best usage, distinctly pronounced. 

19. JZ and », when followed by a vowel, or when 
double, have the same sound as in English; but when 
at the end of a word, (not immediately followed by 
another word beginning with a vowel,) or when followed 
by another consonant in the middle of a word, they have 
what is termed the zasa/ sound, which somewhat re- 
sembles that of zg in long, pang, etc., but is softer :t 
thus, 7 and 7 are nasal in such words as coMfarer, coN- 
teNze, but have their natural sound in such as commune, 
connu. Bon, (“ good,”) before a consonant or standing 
by itself, would be pronounced bén ; but if followed im- 
mediately by a vowel, as in the phrase do amz, (“good 
friend,”’) the final 7% is sounded distinctly, as 727 would 
be in the same position. The pronoun szez, when not 
followed by a vowel, is pronounced nearly se-An’; but 
when it takes the feminine termination the z, being 
doubled, has the same sound as in English, so that szezeve 
is pronounced se-é7’. 

20. M or w nasal, when preceded by e, causes this 
vowel to assume the broad sound of a: thus, devs, sezzs, 
are pronounced like the French words dans and sazs, 
almost as if written in English dén and sén. 


+ C with a cedilla, (¢) before @, 0, and 2, sounds like s: thus, ¢a, 
¢0, ¢u are pronounced like sa, so, sz. 

+ In uttering this sound, care should be taken not to press the 
back part of the tongue against the palate, as is done in pronouncing 
the English xg. 
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21. J, im, ain, aim, ein, oin, and en, preceded imme- 
diately by ¢, when nasal, have a sound nearly resembling 
that of avg in the English word fang. In such cases, 77, 
im, ain, aim, ein, and en are pronounced alike 4n ; the 0 
in oi has the sound of our w, so that Zozz and soz are 
pronounced almost lwan, swan. 

22. In om and on nasal, the o has nearly the sound 
of 6 as in wow, 

Oss, The French nasal sound is represented in the present work 
by N or M, distinguished as a small capital: e.g. CHAUMONT, shd/- 
mon’, 

23. Q or gu, in French, always sounds like &: eg. guel 
is pronounced 4€/ ; gziz, he. 

Ons. Q, in French words, (except when terminal, as in cog and 
cing,) is always followed by 2, though it is often employed without 
this letter in writing certain foreign names. 

24. F is like the English, but is trilled more strongly, 
especially when it precedes another consonant, or stands 
at the end of a word, as in vertu, punzR : in similar cases 
the English 7 is but very slightly sounded. This sound 
is represented by a small capital R. 

25. S, when single and between two vowels, sounds 
like z in other cases it is the same as in English. 

26. X generally has the same sound as in English, but 
is sometimes sounded like s,—e.g. in six, pronounced séss, 
and Bruxelles, (Brussels,) pronounced brii’sél’,—and oc- 
casionally like z, as in dixzéme, de’ze-any’. 

27. Ch is like sh in English; ¢# is always like @. 

28. Gu (the same as in Italian) has a sound which 
blends that of 7 and y, (consonant,) or, in other words, 
is equivalent to the sound of 72 in mznton. Thus, AVI- 
3NON is pronounced @’vén’/yOn’. 

Ops. This sound is represented in_ Spanish by #, and bears the 
same relation to # that the liquid Z (1) does to the ordinary Z In 
Hungarian it is expressed by zy, and in Portuguese by zz. 

When it occurs in the middle of a word, we have represented it 
by z and y, as in the example above given; but when it stands at 
the end of a word, as it cannot then be expressed by any letter 
or combination of letters in English, it has been indicated by the 
Spanish #: accordingly, the French pronunciation of such names 
as CoLOGNE and BouLoGNeE is thus given :—ko’loii’, boo’lofi’. 


SILENT LETTERS. 

29. The vowel ¢ at the end of a word, when not marked 
with an accent, is invariably mute: ¢.g. in parle, conmtente,* 
etc. 

30. The French consonants, when occurring at the 
end of a word, are generally not pronounced, unless they 


are immediately followed by a word beginning with a 


vowel: ¢.g. in content, (pronounced cdn’tén’,) and devs, 
(dén.) If, however, they are followed by a mute eé or any 
other vowel, they must always be‘articulated : ¢.g. in con- 
tenve, denvé, etc. 

Oss. 1. The letters c, 7, Z, and v are, when final, very often pro- 
nounced, (the two former almost always:) e.g. in avec, neuf, a, and 
punir. 

Ops. 2. The French articulate the final consonants in almost all 
foreign and classical names: e.g. in AMSTERDAM, (7 not nasal,) 
Vénus, etc. 

REMARKS ON THE FRENCH ACCENT. 

It may be observed that the French language has no 

accent, in the sense in which we employ this term. The 


'* The particles Ze, x2, and the pronouns Ze, me, te, etc., are per- 
haps, strictly speaking. ~xceptions; but though the ¢ in these words 
is not always absolutely mute, it is very often so: thus, the sentence 
vous me trouverez le méme is pronounced in rapid conversation voor 
troov ral ment, the vowel in me and xe being entirely suppressed, 
and the consonants attached to the preceding words, 


marks, called accents, that are placed over the different 
vowels, serve only to indicate some particular sound of 
these letters, and not that peculiar impulse of the voice 
which characterizes an accented syllable in the English 
and most other European tongues. Thus, the accent 
over the ¢ in parlé serves to show that this vowel has its 
first French sound, and at the same time distinguishes 
it from parle, another form of the same verb, in which 
the ¢ is mute. The circumflex imparts to the vowel 
over which it is placed a longer and deeper sound than 
ordinary : ¢.g. in hate, tempéte, gite, and apédtre. 

It is commonly said that the French pronounce all the 
syllables of a word with an equal stress of voice, but that 
they seem to an English ear to accentuate the last, be- 
cause in our language the universal tendency is to throw 
the accent towards the beginning of the word. Others, 
on the contrary, maintain that in pronouncing words of 
a number of syllables the voice of a native French 


|speaker almost invariably rises and dwells on the last, 


and that this peculiar terminal intonation is very analo- 
gous, and nearly equivalent, to our accent. This last 
opinion appears to us to be not without a real founda- 
tion. But, however the question may be settled, the 
fact that the English who have learned the pronun- 
ciation of names from hearing them spoken by the 
French themselves, almost invariably throw the accent 
on the final syllable, furnishes, in our judgment, sufficient 
grounds for establishing a general rule on this subject. 
Accordingly, in the present work we have, with very 
few exceptions, placed the principal accent on the last 
syllable of French names; at the same time, it. has 
been thought proper to mark the others with  sec- 
ondary accents, in order to prevent them from being 
pronounced too slightly or indistinctly, as is usually 
the case with unaccented syllables in English. The 
pronunciation of ORLEANS, for example, has been thus 
given :—or‘Ja’6n’. 

Oss. Particular care, however, should be taken not to break such 
names into as many isolated sounds as there are different syllables, 
but, while pronouncing these syllables with a stress of voice nearly 
equal, to let each glide smoothly into that which follows it. It may 
be observed that the French, in uttering short sentences, usually 


make the different words run into each other, as if they were parts 
of the same word. 


GERMAN. 
VI. 

1. A, in German, usually sounds as in the English 
word fav, though sometimes approximating the @ in fad. 

2. £, when long, sounds like @ in fate; when short, 
like e¢ in met; frequently, however, it has an obscure 
sound, like e in dztter, paper, etc. It should have this 
obscure sound whenever it ends an unaccented syllable, 
(as in Goethe,) or when it precedes 7, 2, or y in an ui 
accented syllable, (as in Schlegel, Bunsen, Schiller.) 

3. long sounds like z in marzne, (or ce in English ;) 
z short, like Zin iz. 

4. O long sounds like a in zo; 0 short, nearly like o 
in on. 

5. U long is like oo in moon; u short, like 00 in good. 

6. Y sounds like the German 2. 

7. Ae, or d, is similar to the German ¢, or to the Eng- 
lish @ in fate or ¢ in met. 

8. Ze is equivalent to z long, (or ee in English.) 

9. Oe, or 6, nearly resembles the ez in French, but 
has no parallel sound in English: the sound in our lan- 
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guage nearest to it is that of ein her, or w in fr: the 
German poets often rhyme it with with e, (é or 4.) 

10. Ve, or 2, is like the French z. 

II. Az is similar in sound to e, but somewhat broader. 
(See 14 of this section.) 

12. Az is equivalent to the English oz in our. 

13. du and ew resemble in sound the English oz, as in 
oul. 

14. £7 and ey have the sound of our z in mzne, as pro- 
nounced by the Americans, (the English draw the corners 
of the mouth farther back.) 

Oss. It may be observed that a7 and az, in German, as well as in 
several other languages, are svofer diphthongs, the vowels preserving 
their distinct and proper sound: thus, ad is equivalent to 4#e, and az 
to d’oo, in English. 

15. The consonants 7, 4, /, 7, 2, p, 9, 4, and x are pro- 
nounced as in English. 

16. B andd, at the beginning of a word, have the 
same sound as in English; at the end of a word, @ is 
pronounced like Z, and d like 2. 

17. C, before a, 0, and #, sounds like 2; before e, z, 
and y, like Zs. 

18. Ch has a sound unknown to our language, which 
can be learned from an oral instructor only. It some- 
what resembles that of our %, with a strong aspiration : 
after a, 0, and z, it is guttural; for example, in the word 
ach.* When it follows ge, z, d, 0, 2%, dt, or ew, it seems to 
be sounded more in the palate or roof of the mouth, 
as in zch, euch, etc. We have represented this sound in 
the present work by XK, distinguished as a small capital, 

Oss. Ch, before s radical, (z.e. forming a part of the root of the 
word,) has the sound of &: e.g. Ochs is pronounced oks ; Sachsen, 
sik’sen, etc. 

19. G, at the beginning of a word, sounds as in the 
English word ge¢. In other situations it is usually pro- 
nounced nearly like the German cf, in which cases it is 
represented by G smal] capital. In some German dia- 
lects, however, it is sounded in all cases nearly like ¢ 
hard in English: ge is usually sounded nearly like &, 

20. His pronounced only when it begins a word. 

Ops. 1. When g and & occur in the middle of a compound word, 
they have the same sound as when they are initial, provided they 
begin any part which is a complete word in itself: thus, in the parti- 
ciple gegeben, (“‘given,’’) the latter ¢ has the same sound as the 
former, because it begins the verb geben, (to ‘‘give,”’) from which 


It is sounded in like manner in aufgeben, 
HZ, in similar in- 


that participle is derived. 
(to “give up,’’) vergeben, (to “‘forgive,’’) etc. 
stances, is pronounced: e.g. in gehabt, aufhalten, etc. 

Ops. 2. Gand &, occurring after a vowel, lengthen its sound: e.g. 
in Fag, Zahl, Floh, pronounced tad, ts4al, fl, etc. A silent % has 
the same effect though occurring before a vowel, as Za, (pro- 
nounced ta4l,) Taz, (tadt,) and so on. (See Remarks on the German 
Pronunciation, at the end of this section.) 


21. ¥ has the sound of the English y, (consonant.) 

22. Q is only used before w, and sounds as in the Eng- 
lish word gzezt. 

23. & is pronounced like vv in the English word ¢error, 
(See V., 24.) 


Oss. Care should be taken to pronounce the » in German dis- 
tinctly and forcibly. In such words as Berg and Werth, the learner 
should be particularly on his guard against allowing the e to become 
like short 2, asin similar words in English. The e, in such cases, 
should have the same sound as in our word merd¢, so that Berg 


but somewhat more strongly. 


* Those who have no opportunity of acquiring this sound from a 
German might perhaps learn it from a Scotchman, as the Scottish ch 
is essentially the same with the German, though pronounced some- 
w hat more strongly. 
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should be pronounced almost as if written dazrc, (not di%rg ;) Werth 
as wairt, (not w7rt,) but somewhat shorter. 

24. S, at the beginning of a word, or between two 
vowels, is like z ; in other cases it is sharp, as in his, Ss 
is always sharp. 

25. Sch sounds like the English sz ; sz, like ss. 

26. Zh is pronounced like Z, as in most other lan- 
guages, 

27. V sounds like f in English, except when between 
two vowels ; it is then pronounced somewhat softer, ap- 
proximating in sound our z, 

28. W resembles our v, but in pronouncing it the 
upper teeth should not be allowed to touch the lower 
lip, as is done in uttering the English v This sound is 
indicated by a zw marked thus, ®. 

29. Z and ¢g sound like ¢s. 


REMARKS ON THE GERMAN ACCENT AND‘ PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 

No general rule can be given for the accent of German 
words or names: it may be remarked, however, that the 
penultimate accent occurs much less frequently than in 
the Spanish or the Italian language. The German accent 
is in all respects very similar to the English, differing 
widely from the Spanish and entirely from the French. 
It is proper to observe, however, that the secondary 
accent on compound German words or names is more 
distinctly marked than it would be in English in the 
same situation: thus, the English say Pe’ters-burg, with 
scarcely any appreciable accent on the last syllable, 
while the Germans say Pe’ters-burg’, (pa’ters-bO0RG’,) 
the last accent being distinctly marked, though decidedly 
less than the first. 

It is a rule in German that an accented vowel ending 
a syllable is long, as in dder, (a’ber,) “but,” geben, 
(ga’ben,) to “give,” Va’ter, (fa’ter,) “father,” 0’ben, (to 
‘“‘praise.”) The vowel is considered to end the syllable 
when followed by a single consonant in the middle of a 
word, in which case the consonant always goes to the 
following vowel, as in the instances above cited ; but, if 
the vowel is followed by a consonant in the same syllable, 
it is generally short, as in fad’/en, (to “fall,”) Mut’ter, 
(“mother,”) etc. But to this last remark there are 
several exceptions. In declinable words ending in a 
single consonant, whether monosyllables or dissyllables, 
with the accent on the z/¢/ma, the syllable on which the 
stress of the voice is laid is long, as Bizz, (‘‘ blood,”) gz, 
(““good,”) Graf, (“count,”) Zzzgén, (“ Eugene,”) and so 
on. This exception may be said to follow almost as a 
matter of course from the first part of the foregoing rule ; 
for if the vowel in such words as Graf was short, then in 
the genitive and dative ( Grafes, Grafe) it must also be 
short, thus violating the rule referred to, or else be the 
cause of a very objectionable and inconvenient irregu- 
larity, by making in the same word the nominative and 
accusative short and the genitive and dative long. The 
letters e and % have the effect of making long the vowel 
which precedes them. (See 20 of this section, Observa- 
tion 2.) 


GREEK, (MODERN.) 
VII. 
1. A a (alpha) is like @ in far. 
2. Ee (epsilon) is like @ in fate. 
3. H 7 (€ta) is like ce in English. 
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4. 1 ¢ (idta) is like e in me or z in pin, 
5. O 0 (omicron) is like o in English. 
6. Y v (upsilon) is nearly like the French z, (or 2.) 
7. Q  (6méga) is like o in English, there being no 
difference between this and omdcron in prose ; in poetry 
w is longer. 
8, Avis like ain fate. 
9. Ez and o sound like ce in English. 
to. Ov is like our oo. 
11. B 6 (béta) is like v in English.* 
12. I’ y (gamma) is like ¢ hard, as in get. 
13. A (delta) is like #2 in ¢hzs, (th.) 
14. Z ¢ (zeta) is like the English z. 


15. © @ (théta) is like zh in chin. 
16. K « (kappa) is like & 

17. A A (lambda) is like /. 

18, mu) is like 


M x ( 
19. N v (nu) is like z, 
20.4 & (xi) is tikeja. 

21. II @ (pi) is usually like the English 4; but after yu 
(m) it is like 4: eg. &umopoc is pronounced em!bo-ros.* 

22. P p (rho) is similar to the German ~ 

23. & o¢ (sigma) is like the English s. 

24. T 7 (tau) is usually like the English ¢; after v, (n,) 
however, it is sounded like d: e.g. évtd¢ is pronounced 
en-dos’, 

25. ¥ v, (consonant,) when before a vowel or the liquids 
J, m, n, r, is like our v: ¢.g. avepdw is pronounced Av-a- 
rii’o, atAdc, Av-los’, aipiov, Av’re-on; in other cases it is 
like f: eg. Aevxadia (Leucadia) is pronounced lef-ka- 
thee’. 

26. ® ¢ (phi) is equivalent to our f 

27. X x (chi) is similar to c# in German, 

28. ¥ w (psi) is like gs in English, 


HEBREW. 
VIII. 

As in the case of classical names we have not at- 
tempted to give the ancient Latin or Greek pronunciation, 
so we have never aimed to give the ancient Hebrew pro- 
nunciation of Scripture names. Nevertheless, that such 
of our readers as may happen to be ignorant of Hebrew 
may be furnished with a key to the Hebrew forms of 
these names, as well as for purposes of comparison with 
other languages, we have thought it necessary to present 
the following table, exhibiting the form and power of the 
Hebrew letters : 


ANCIENT HEBREW ALPHABET. 


Name. Power. 

1 N alef 3) 

1. 9) béth or bath v,b 

Ape | Zimel or See’mel g 

As ook da’leth d or dh 
oll hé or ha h 

(on) vav or vauv Vv 

Hoo al za’yin Zz 

San Héth or Hath H (like the Arabic 7) 
OD tét or tat t 
TOs yodh y 


* As the modern Greeks have no letter corresponding to our 4, 
in order to represent this Jetter in words or names from other lan- 
guages they employ wm: as Mrdopa, Basra or BassoraA, Mrréurrw, 
Bao, ete. , 


Name. Power. 
prior yt kaf kh, k 
ca) 14/medh 1 
ey IP) mém or mam m 
14. jorf{f néin or noon n 
Land sa/mek s 
16. yp a’yin a (like the Arabic €) 
cfg MOR Rte Dh local, he en 
Vigo. BS tsa/da ts 
19. P kof k (like the Arabic 3) 
Bay » G résh or rash re 
21 yy shin or sheen sh, s 
aa 8 tAv th, t (nearly equivalent 


to the Arabic -y) 


HINDOSTANEE. 
IX. 

1. Hindostanee is the name given to the language formed 
by the interfusion of the native Hindoo dialects with the 
Persian, which was introduced into India chiefly by the 
conquering Mongols under Baber and his successors. It 
was called Hindostanee or Hindustani (hin-dus-tan’ee) 
because it originated in Hindostan,} which is still its 
principal seat, although the language is extensively spoken 
not only throughout the whole of India proper, but also 
in Afghanistan and Beloochistan, It is also frequently 
called Oordoo or Urdti, (0r’doo’,) or [the ‘language of 
the] camp,” because it was in the camp or army that the 
intermixture of the Persian with the Hindoo languages 
first took place. In writing Hindostanee, the Persian 
alphabet, with some slight modifications, is commonly 
employed, though the Nagaree (Nagari) is not unfre- 
quently made use of. (See Sections XIII. and XVIIL) 

2. The pronunciation of the Hindostanee nearly corre- 
sponds in all essential points with the Persian; perhaps 
the only differences of any importance are in the sound 
of the short @ Nagaree, which, following the Sanscrit 
pronunciation of that vowel, is usually like our short z, 
as in df, the nasal z, (seldom found in Persian,) in the 
sounds of £%, gh, th, dh, etc., and in those of the lingual 
(or cerebral) d, 4 and ~ (See Section XVIII. for the 
mode of distinguishing, as well as for the pronunciation 
of, these letters.) 

3. Care should be taken not to apply the pronunciation 
of India to Persian and Arabic names of persons who 
have never had anything to do with India. While it may 
not be improper to pronounce the name of the. great 
Akbar—tk’ber,—for, though an Arabic name, it was 
doubtless so called by a large majority of his subjects,— 
it would be inexcusable for an Englishman (except 
when talking with Hindoos) to pronounce the name of 
the Arabian prophet Mo-htm/mtid or M66-him/mid, 
as it is nearly always called by the natives of India. 
(See Table on page 18.) 


Oss. There is a remarkable general analogy, both in their history 
and in their composition, between the Hindostanee and the English 


+ These characters are called ¢er7zzzal, being used only at the end 
of a word or name. 

$ It may be remarked that Hinposran or Hinpoostan, (the 
“country of the Hindoos,’’) in its strict and original signification, 
was applied only to India north of the Vindhya Mountains. The ap- 
plication of the name to the entire peninsula is comparatively recent. 
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languages. In both tongues the staple (if we may use the term) 
was furnished by the native dialects of the country, while the higher 
style of speech, and particularly the language of the court, was for a 
long time that of the conquerors,—Norman-French or Persian; and, 
even after the amalgamation of the language of the conquerors and 
that of the conquered had taken place to a great extent, it was in both 
countries regarded as a mark of rank and high breeding to introduce 
into conversation and into written composition as large an admixture 
of the former as possible. The analogy may be extended still further: 
as the Norman-French was not the original language of the Normans, 
so the Persian was not the original language of the Mongol conquerors 
of India, but derived from one of the countries which they had sub- 
dued and in which they had established themselves. 


HUNGARIAN. 
X. 

1. A, unaccented, is like o in zo¢ ; with an accent, (d,) it 
sounds as @ in fav,and is always long: thus, Aéa Uj-wdr, 
the name of a town, is pronounced db’éh 00’e-v&r. 

2. Z, unaccented, is like ¢ in met; with an accent, (4) 
it has a sound intermediate between e in met and z in pat, 
but more prolonged. 

3. Z,and y when a vowel, sound like é in me, or z in fig. 

4. O, without an accent, is the same as in English ; 
when accented, (¢,) it has a longer and deeper sound, 


5. UY, without an accent, is like oo in English; with | 


the accent, (2,) its sound is fuller and deeper. 

6. Oe or 6, and we or #, are the same as in German. 

7. The consonants 4, d,f, 2, 2, 2, m, n, p, t, v, 2, are like 
the English. 

8. C is not used without being joined with some 
other consonant; cs is sounded like ch in English; 
cz, like ¢s. 

g. G, except when followed by/7 or y, is always hard, 
as in the English word get. Gf sounds like a simple g. 

Io. Fis usually like e in English; w is pronounced 
oo-e. Dj and gjare equivalent to dy and gy, and % to ¢y. 
(See 16, 17, and 20 of this Section.) 

11. & is like the German ; in other words, it is to be 
trilled more strongly than the English. 

12. Sis like the English sf. 

13. Szis like s sharp, or ss. 

14. Zs is equivalent to cs, (or ch in English.) 

15. Zz is like cz, (or Zs in English.) 

16. Y, in Hungarian, is nearly always a consonant. 
When it follows d, g, Z, z, and ¢, it seems to be blended 
with these letters, so as to form but one consonant sound. 

17. Dy and gy are alike. JM/agyaris pronounced méd’- 
yor. 

18. Ly is like Jin Spanish, or 77 in the English word 
million. Vdsdrhely is pronounced in three syllables,— 
va/shar-hél. 

19. (Vy is like the Spanish #, or 22 in minion. Martony 
is pronounced in two syllables,—m4r’tofi. 

20. Zy approximates the sound of our ch, bearing the 
same relation to ¢ that dy does to d. 

21. Zs is sounded like the French 7, or z/ in English. 


Oss. In Hungarian, the accent usually falls on the first syllable. 


ITALIAN. 
XI. 
1. A, in Italian, is like the English a in fav, though its 
sound varies somewhat in different situations.* 


2. & has two sounds: (1.) close, like a in fate ; (2.) open, 
like ¢ in met. 

3. Lis like e in me, or z in fig. 

4. O has two sounds: (1.) close, as in note; (2.) open, 
similar to a in zot, but rather broader. 

5. Uis like oo in English. 

6. Az and az, in Italian, are proper diphthongs. (See 
VI. 14, Observation.) Accordingly, Carro is to be pro- 
nounced ki’ro, AUSA, 6w/8A, etc. 

7. The consonants 4, @, f, J, m, 2,2, 7, 5, t, and v are 
similar to the English. 

Oss. K, w, x, and yare not used by the Italians, except in spelling 
foreign names. 

8. C and cc, before a, 0, and w, are sounded like & ; be- 
fore é, z, and y, like ch or ¢sh. 

Ops. Cc should be pronounced more strongly than asingle c. This 
remark will apply to all double letters in Italian, as well as in most 
other languages. 

g. As c, when immediately before a, 0, or w, is never 
pronounced like c#, in order to express this sound in 
such cases, the vowel z is inserted: thus, céa, czo, ciu, 
are pronounced cha, cho, choo. (See table at the end of 
this Section.) 

10. Ch is employed to express the sound of 2 before e 
and z, 

11. G, before a, 9, and z, is hard, as in the English word 
get; before e, z, and y, it sounds like the English 7: ga, 
gio, giu, are pronounced 74, 7o, joo. (See table at the end 
of this Section.) 

12. Gh is used to express the sound of hard g, before 
é and z, 

13. Gli has the sound of the liquid Z, (i,) or of 7% in 
million: thus, BOGLIO is pronounced bdl’yo. 

14. Gz has the same sound asin French; in other 
words, it is like the Spanish #: eg. BOLOGNA is pro 
nounced bo-lén’ya. 

15. AZ is never sounded in Italian. 

16. ¥ at the beginning of a syllable, is like the Eng- 
lish y, (consonant ;) at the end of a word it is equivalent 
to zz, (in Italian.) 

17. R resembles the French, but is trilled somewhat 
more strongly. (See V. 24.) 

18. Sc, before ¢ and 2, is like the English sh: eg, Scio 
is pronounced shee’o. 

19. Z commonly has the sound of dz in English; 2z 
is generally pronounced like ¢s. But to both these rules 
there are a number of exceptions. (See Monti’s Italian 
Grammar, p. 4 and pp. 206-208.) 


The following table will perhaps enable the reader 
more readily to understand the mode in which ¢ and cA, 
g and gh, are employed by the Italians : 


ca is pronounced ik. ga is pronounced ga. 
chewnrs se ka. ghe sé ce gd. 
chim) - ke. ghi os <s Be. 
co “cc “cc ko. go ii3 “ go. 
cu < cs koo. gu ce Hw goo. 
cia “ce “ce cha. gia “ce < ja. 
cee de se cha. ge <3 ss ja. 
ci os < che. gi cs ss je. 
fSitoy, 10 cs cho. gio rs ce jo. 
ork We Vi Se choo. giu me cs joo. 


Oss. In Italian, the accent of words ending in a vowel is usually 
on the penultima; but to this general rule there are many exceptions. 


* There are a number of niceties in Italian pronunciation, which, 
however interesting to athorough linguist, cannot properly be noticed 
in a work like the present. The difficulty of giving a brief and at the 
same time a satisfactory exposition of the principles of this language 
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is increased by the existence of different dialects in different parts of 
Italy. It has been deemed sufficient, in this synopsis, merely to ex- 
plain those principles of pronunciation which appear to be recognized 
by the Italians generally. 
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NORWEGIAN. 
XII. 

As a written language, the Norwegian may be said to 
be identical with the Danish, since not only the gram- 
mar, but, with very few exceptions, the words, of both, 
are precisely the same. In pronunciation, however, the 
Norwegians differ widely from the Danes, while these, 
again, differ considerably among themselves. Under 
Section III. we have given the elements of Danish 
pronunciation as the language is spoken by the educated 
classes in Copenhagen. The principal points of differ- 
ence between this and the Norwegian appear to be the 
following: (1.) @ in the latter tongue always has its 
proper sound, while in the Danish it is often pronounced 
like the English ¢# ; (2.) g¢ at the end of a word, in Nor- 
wegian, is usually sounded distinctly as ¢ hard in English ; 
(3.) e at the end of a word always retains its distinct 
sound; (4.) ow is like the Dutch and English ou, (Gw.) 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
XIE 

1. Under this general term we include all those lan- 
guages which are neither written in Roman letters nor 
in characters that can readily be converted into corre- 
sponding Roman letters. (See Preface, p. vi.) In this 
sense it would embrace not merely the Asiatic languages, 
to which the term ‘ Oriental” is commonly limited, but 
also the Russian, which may in one sense be said to 
form the connecting link between the Asiatic and Eu- 
It is proposed under this head to offer 
some remarks and explanations respecting the causes 
of the perplexity and confusion in which the whole 
subject of Oriental orthography seems at first sight so 
hopelessly involved. By a reference to what has been 
said on the different sounds of the Arabic tongue, (see 
Section I.,) it will readily be seen that, from the different 
modes employed to represent with Roman letters the 
sounds of many of the Arabic characters, an almost 
endless diversity may, or rather must, result in regard 
to the spelling of names in which those characters occur. 
The confusion is not a little increased by the fact that 
the same character has a different power according as 
it is employed by Arabian, Persian, or Indian writers. 

2. As an illustration of the foregoing remarks, we may 
take wls, an Oriental surname, signifying a “redresser 
of wrongs.” In this name each of the four letters may be 
represented in two or more different ways: 1. the & may 
be represented either by gor gh ; 2. the Ls may be repre- 
sented by y, 7, or (supposing it to be doubled) by zy, and 
(in English) by ey or e; 3. the j by 4, d, and (in English) 
zt; 4. the “> may be represented by ¢& or s, (or ss.) 
The name may then be written (without impropriety) by 
European writers in the following modes: First, as an 
Arabic name, in which the Wy retains its proper sound: 
Ghiyath, Giyath, Gheath, Geath, Ghiyauth, Giyauth, 
Gheauth, and Geauth. Secondly, as a Persian or Hin- 
dostanee name, in which the y is represented by a sharp 
s or ss: Ghiyas, Giyas, Gheas, Geas, Ghiaus, Giaus, Ghe- 
aus,* and Geaus. These sixteen spellings are not all the 
modes which might legitimately be used to represent the 
above name of four Arabic letters, but they are, perhaps, 
amply sufficient to illustrate what has been said above. 

3. Another source of perplexity in regard to names of 


ropean tongues. 


* So written by Sir John Malcolm, 


Arabic origin is the difference which obtains in the pro- 
nunciation of the fatha, (short a.) In Western Asia it 
often approaches very nearly the sound of ¢ in met, (as in 
(jas Yemen, (yém/’en,) the name of Arabia Felix,) while 
in some of the eastern parts of Persia the fatha is pro- 
nounced nearly like 4, and in India it is sounded like 
our short 2, (as in éd.) Accordingly, in Eastern Persia 
they say yam/an, and in India yim/tn, for Arabia Felix. 

4. The pronunciation of the Arabic article is of itself 
otten the cause of much perplexity,—first, by the frequent 
change of the 7 to correspond with the sound of the 
initial letter of the following word, (see I. 33,) and, 
secondly, by the change of the vowe/, which is variously 
sounded, commonly as a or e/, often as oo/, and some- 
times asz/. Hence we have Abd-el-Malek, Abd-al-Maleh, 
Abd-ool-Malek, (written also Abd-wl-Malek or Abd-oul- 
Malik ;) Abd-al-Rahman, Abd-el-Rakman, Abdar-Rah- 
man, Abderrahman, Abdurrahman, or Abdourrahman. 

As it would be wholly out of the question for us in 
every instance to give all the different spellings of Ori- 
ental names,—and we have not attempted to do so, except 
in the case of a very few of great celebrity, (such as Jengis 
Khan,)—we have thought it might be useful to give the 
following table, by glancing at which the reader will 
perhaps acquire a greater practical facility in identifying 
names which at first sight may appear wholly different 
from each other, than he could by a more elaborate or 
more scientific explanation of the causes of such diver- 
sity. At the same time, that he may, if he desires to do 
so, clearly understand the principles which lie at the 
bottom of all this apparent confusion, we shall refer by 
numbers (indicated by figures included in a parenthesis) 
to the explanations and remarks made when speaking of 
the Arabic alphabet, (see Section I.,) where also we have 
pointed out the chief differences between the power of the 
letters in that tongue and in the Persian and Hindostanee. 

TABLE OF CELEBRATED ORIENTAL NAMES > 
WRITTEN VARIOUSLY. 

Aboo-Bekr,* Abu-Becr, Aboubecre, Abu-Bakr, (30,)t 
Abou- (or Abu-) Beker (or -Bekr,) Ebubekr, Uboo- 
Bekr or Ub’oo-Bukr,{ (or -Buk’ker.) 

Aboo- (Abou- or Abu-) Talib, (or -Taleb,) Ebu-Thalib, 
Ub/00-Taleb.§ 

Adhad-ed-Daulah,? Adadoddaulah, Azad-ed-Daulah, 
(or -Dowlah,) (15,) Uz’ud-ud-Dow/lah.§ 

Adherbijan, Aderbijan, Azerbaijan, (9.)+ 


1 The “father of the virgin,”’ (ze. of Ayeshah.) 
2 The “arm (or defender) of the state.”’ 


+ The use of the numerals in parenthesis will be clearly seen from 
the following examples. Under Aboo-Bekrwe find 30. By a reference 
to this number in Section I., (note +,) we find that fatha is sounded 
sometimes like &, sometimes like 2, and sometimes like 2%; hence the 
variations of Bakr, Bekr, and Bukr or Bukker. Under Adherbijan 
we are referred to 9 in Section. I,, where we find that while the J, 
as an Arabic letter, is commonly represented by dh or d, it has in Per- 
sian the sound of 2: and so on. 

+ Major Price, in his ‘‘Mahommedan History,”’ (London, 1811,) 
writes the name Abti-Bukker,—somewhat inconsistently, since the 
first part of the name (Abfi) is written with the Italian or German 
vowels, while the second (Bukker) is written in the English mode,— 
a mode, moreover, which no Englishman would be likely to use who 
had not acquired his pronunciation of the name in India. A worse 
inconsistency is found in Major Stewart’s spelling of the name of 
Hoomayoon, (Houmaioon,) in which the first and second parts of 
the name are French, and the third English. He should either have 
written it Houmaioun or Houmayoun, or else Hoomayoon. 

§ So generally pronounced in India, 
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Adh-Dhahabee,' (or -Dhahabi,) (9,) Al-Dzahabi, Uz- 
Zi htibee,* (30.) 

Akbar,* Akber, Ekber, Uk/bir,* (sometimes improp- 
erly written Akhbar and Ackbar.) 

Alee,’ Ali, Aly, (or Ally,) Ul’ee.* 

Al-kahir-Billah,* Al-Qahir-} (or Qaher-) Billah, (21.) 

Baber, Babar, or Baubur. 

Bayazeed, Bayezeed, Bayazid; Bajasid, (German ;) 
sometimes corrupted into Bajazet. 

Fereedoon, Feridoun, Feridiin, 
also Pheridun or Pheridoun. 

Firdousee, Firdausi, Ferdougy, Firdousi, Firdusi, 
Ferdosi. (For the signification of this name, see Fir- 
DOUSEE, in the body of the work.) 

Hassan,* Hagan, (14,) Hussun.t 

Hoolakoo, Houlakou, Hulaku or Hoolagoo, Houla- 
gou, Hulagu. 

Hoomayoon,® Houmayoun, Humaytin or Humayoon, 
Houmaioon. 

Isfendiyar, Asfandiyar, Isfundear.t 

Jehan- (or Jahan-) Geer,’ Djehan-Ghyr, Djahan-Guire, 
Dschehan- (or Dschahan-) Gir. 

Kai-Kaoos, Kai-Kaous, Kai-Kaus, Key-Kawuss. 

Kereem,’ (or Kareem,) Kerim, Karim, Carim, Kur- 


Fureedoon; written 


reem.{ 
Khadijah, (or Khadeejah,) Chadidsha or Khadid- 


schah, Khadidjah or Khadidja, Kadijah, 

Khaled, Chaled, Caled. 

Khaleel, Chalil, Khulleel.¢ 

Lokman, Locman, Loqman, (21,) Lockmaun. 

Mahmood-Abool-Kasim- (or Kasem-) Yemeen-ed- 
Dow- lah,’ Mahmoud - Abul - Kagem -Yemin - eddaulah, 
Mahmfid-Abil-Kassim-Jemin-eddaulah. 

Mansoor,” (Al,) Mansour or Mangour, (14,) Mansfir, 
Munsoor.f 

Meerza,"* Mirza, Mirsa, (German.) 

Moaweeyah, Moawiah, Moawiyah, Moawije and Mua- 
wijjah, (German,) Moaveah, Mauweiah, (in Latin, 
Moawias.) 

Modhafar,'? Modhofar, Mozaffer, Mozuffur, Muzuffer, 
Moozuffur,t (17.) 

Mohammed,* Mahomed, Mahomet, Muhammed, Me- 
hemet, Moohummud,* (m66-htim/mid.) 

Nadir Shah, Nadir (or Nader) Chah, Nadir Schah, 
Nauder Shah. 

Nasir-ed-Deen,** Nassireddyn, Nagireddin, (14,) Nas- 
ser-u-deen, Nausser-ud-deen. 

Nizamee, Nizami, Nisami, Nidhami, (17.) 

Noor-ed-Deen® or Nour-ed-Din, Nour-u-deen, Nour- 
eddyn, Nureddin. 


1“ The golden.” 2 The “‘ great,” or “‘ greatest.” 
3“ High,” “eminent,’’ ‘noble.’? * ‘* Victorious through God.”’ 
5 “ Beautiful,” “handsome,” *‘ good.”’ 

§ “Fortunate,” “blessed.” ™ © Conqueror of the world.” 
§ “Bountiful,” ‘‘ generous,”’ “‘ merciful.” 

® Yemeen-ed-Dowlah signifies “right hand of the state (or empire.’’) 
10 «« The victorious.”’ 

4 Te, Meer-Zad, or Ameer-Zéd, ‘‘son of a prince.” 

12 “ Victorious.”’ 13 «¢ Praised.” 

14 < Wonderful king.” 5 “ Defender of the faith.’’ 

16 “Tight of the faith.” 


* Sometimes so written and so pronounced by the English in 
India. (See Section IX. 3.) 

+ Sir G. Wilkinson writes the name of the celebrated capital of 
Egypt (Cairo) Qahera. 

+ So written by Sir John Malcolm, and so pronounced in India. 
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Nousheerwan, Noushirwan, Nauschirwan or Naou- 
chirwan, Nuschirwan. (See Kuosroo, in the body of 
this work.) 

Omeyyah, Ommeyah, Ommaiah, Umeyyah, Oméee; 
(in German,) Omajjah, Omijjah, or Umaijjah. 

Othman, Osman, Otman, (or Ottoman.) 

Rodstam, Rodstum, Roustam, Roustem, Rustam, Rus- 
tem. 

Shah-Alam™ (or -Aulum,) Chah-Alam (or -Alem,) 
Schah-Alam. 

Shah-Jehan” (or -Jahan,) Chah-Djehan, Schah- 
Dschehan or Schah-Dschahan. 

Sooleyman, Suleiman, Solyman, Soliman, Souleyman, 

Soovorof, Souvorof, Suworow, Suwarow, Suwarrow; 
Souvarof, Suvaroff, Suvorow. 

Taimoor or Teemoor, Timour, Taimour, Taimur or 
Timur, Tamerlane.*® : 

Yakoob, Yacoob, Yakoub, Yacoub, Yaktib; Jakub, 
(German.) 

Yazeed or Yezeed, Yazid or Yezid; Jezid, (Dutch ;) 
Jasid or Jesid, (German.) 5 

Yoozuf, Yoosoof, Youzouf or Youzef, Iouzef; Jusuf or 
Jusef, (German.) 


The following table of names of a certain kind, classi- 
fied according to their spelling in the four principal 
European languages, will, it is believed, furnish a key 
to many of the difficulties which the reader is likely to 
meet with in works on Oriental history or biography: 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
Chengiz, Tchenguiz, Tschengis, Cenghis. 
Chenghiz, Tchenghis, Tschingis, Cinghis. 
Chenghis, Tchenguis, 

Chingiz, Tchinguiz. 

Chingis, Tchinguis. 

Chinghis, Tchinghis. 

Jengis,§ Djenguiz, Dschengis, Genghis. 
Jengiz, Djenguyz. 

Jenghis, Djenguis. 


The first of the above spellings are based on the sup- 
position that the initial consonant in the Mongol name 
had the sound of our ch ; while those below (Jengis, etc.) 
rest on the supposition that the initial letter had the 
sound of 7, On this question the best Oriental authori- 
ties are not agreed. It very probably had a sound 
somewhat differing from either. 


ENGLISH. FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
Jaafar, Djafar, Dschafar, Giafar. 
Jafar, Djafer, Dschafer, Giaffar. 
Jafer, Djaatfar, Dschaafar, Giaafar, etc. 
Jamsheed Djamchid, Dschamschid, Giamscid. 
or Djamchyd, Dschemschid. 

Jemsheed, Djemchid, 

Djemchyd, 


Djamschid, etc.]] 


11 « King of the world,’’ or ‘king of the universe.” 

18 « King of the world.’’ 

19 A corruption of Tazmoor-leng or Timur-lenk,—z.e. ‘‘ Taimoor 
the lame.” 


§ Gibbon, the historian, writes the name Zzngzs. 

|| It is extremely common for French writers, in spelling Oriental or 
Russian names, to use sch instead of cz, whichis more strictly French. 
It has not been deemed necessary to present in the table every pos- 
sible form, such as Djamschyd, Djemschyd, Dgemchid, Dgemchyd. 
etc., although these would be perfectly legitimate French spellings. 
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ENGLISH. FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN. 
Jahan Geer,* Djahanguir,* | Dschahangir,* Giahanghir. 
Jehan Geer Djahanguyr, Dschehangir, Gehanghir. 

or Djehanguir, ‘ 
Jehangeer, Djehanguyr, 

Djahanguire, etc. 

Khadijah, Khadidja, Chadidscha, Cadigia. 
Khadeejah. 
Meerza, Mirza, Mirsa or Mirza, Mirsa or Mirza. 
Nizdmee, Nizami, Nisami, Nisami. 
Noor-ed-Deen,* Noureddin,* Nureddin,* Nureddin. 
Noor-ud-deen, Noureddyn. 


Shah-Jahan, 
Shah-Jehan, 
Shah-Jehaun, 


Chah-Djahan, 
Chah-Djehan, 


Schah-Dschahan,Sciah Giahan. 
Schah-Dschehan, Sciach Giacan. 


Yazeed Yazid, Jasid, Jasid. 
or Yasid, Jesid, Jesid. 
Yezeed, Tazid, 
Yezid, 
Tesid. 
Yoosuf Youzouf, Jussuf (or Jusuf. 
or Youzef, Jusuf,) Jusef 
Yoozoof, Youseph, _Jusef, 
Yoozef, Iouzef, etc., Juseph. 
Zeid or Zeyd, Zeid, Seid or Seyd. 
Zhookofski Joukofski, Schukowski, 
or Joukovski, Schukovski, Sciucofschi. 
Zhookofskee,  Joucofski, Schukofski, Sciucovschi. 
Zhoukofski.t Shukowski. 


Any number of instances might be cited in which re- 
spectable English writers use in the same work, and, it 
may be, in the same sentence, the English, French, and 
German orthography indiscriminately, as Aboo, Abou, 
or Abu, Abool-Kausim, Aboul-Kassim, Abul-K4assim, 
Arghoun, Feridoon, etc. etc. This is unquestionably a 
serious defect in any work, as in most cases the reader 
must *be wholly at a loss to determine what sound the 
writer intends to convey; yet the universal prevalence 
of this practice, and the absence of any settled orthog- 
raphy in regard to Oriental names, may be justly urged 
as some extenuation, But there is another very common 
fault, which in our view is far more objectionable,—that 
of combining French and English or English and Ger- 
man orthography in the same name: as, Abou-Yusoof, 
(in which the second syllable is French, the third Ger- 
man, and the fourth English,) Abou-Aly-Sumjoovee, (in 
which the first part is French, and the second and third 
English,) Aboushirwan, Aboul-Kausim, (in both of which 
the second syllable is French, and the third English,) 
Abulfiradge, (Aboolfaraj,) (in which the second syllable 
is German, and the fourth French,) Nour-u-deen-Mah- 
mood, (in which the first syllable is French, and all the 
rest English.) 

All the examples last cited, and most of the others, 
are taken from Sir John Malcolm’s “ History of Persia,” 


*It may be proper to observe that compound names, like the 
above, (as Jahangeer or Djahanguir, Noureddin or Nureddin, etc., 
may be written as one word or divided into their separate parts, 
according to the option of the writer. Thus, we may write Jahangeer 
or Jahan-Geer, Djahanguir or Djahan-Guir ; Nooreddeen, Noor-ed- 
Deen, Noureddin, (or Noureddyn,) Nour-ed-Din, Nour-Eddin, 
or Nour-Eddyn; etc. etc. We have, however, in giving the Eng- 
lish spellings, generally preferred to divide the names into their 
separate parts, which appears to accord with the general usage of 
our language in regard to compound words of modern origin. 

+ It may be remarked that French writers sometimes, though 
rarely, use 2% instead of 7 in order to represent the sound of the 
Russian 9K. The Germans often employ s% (s in German being 
usually equivalent to our z) for the same purpose, 


a work of decided merit, whose author was not wanting 
either in the learning or judgment required to produce 
a work essentially free from the above defects, had his 
attention been directed to the great importance of con- 
sistency and uniformity in writings of this kind. 


PERSIAN. 
XIV. 

1. The modern Persian is a mixed product formed by 
the union of words derived from the different Aryan 
dialects of ancient Persia with the Arabic, which was 
introduced into the Janguage by the Mohammedan con- 
querors of the country. The mixture of these hetero- 
geneous elements may be aptly compared to that of oil 
and water. As in such a mixture we see portions or 
masses of each ingredient in contact, but not combined 
or assimilated with each other, so in modern Persian 
we often find the Aryan and Semitic elements thrown 
together side by side, without the slightest attempt to 
assimilate or combine them into a harmonious whole. 
We constantly meet with scraps of pure Arabic—not 
merely phrases, but even whole sentences—introduced 
bodily into a passage of which all the rest is Persian, 
both in etymology and grammatical construction.} 

2. The Persian alphabet includes, along with the 
twenty-eight Arabic letters, these four additional ones: 
SS (2) *, (#4) Zs (ch, ) and S, (g.) The following 
characters have, in Persian, a totally different power 
from that given them in the Arabic alphabet, viz. : 
3 (, and 5, which are pronounced like z, and W, 
which takes the sound of s. This diversity of sound, as 
might naturally be expected, often causes much confu- 
sion, because European writers are apt to spell the name 
according to the language with which they happen to be 
most familiar: thus, one who is familiar with Arabic and 
but little acquainted with Persian, as pronounced by the 
natives of that country, will write Adherbyan, Modhafer 
or Modhofar, while those who have learned the pronun- 
ciation of these names in Persia or India will write 
Azerbyan, Mozafer or Mozaffer. 

3. The Persian has also two vowel-sounds unknown to 
the Arabic,—namely, éand 6. These sounds of yé and 
qwaw are usually distinguished from the common Arabic 
sounds of the same letters (namely, 7 or ce and @ or ov) 
by the Arabic epithet A7djhool or Majhil, (signifying 
“unknown,”) or Ajemee, ( Ajemi, ) (ze. ‘ Persian,”’) while 
the ordinary sound is designated by the term Ja’roo/, 
(Merit, ) that is, “known” or “ familiar.” 

4. It may be observed that the long a (4) in Persian 
is considerably broader than the long @ in Arabic or in 
Sanscrit, though the pronunciation varies somewhat in 
different provinces. In the city of Shiraz (where it is 
claimed that the best Persian is spoken) the sound of @ 
is scarcely, if at all, less broad than ‘in the English words 
awe, fall, etc. 


+ Sir William Jones, in the Preface to his ‘‘ Persian Grammar,’ 
gives a very striking illustration of the difference between the crude 
mixture of different ingredients composing the modern Persian, and 
the more thoroughly assimilated elements of our own tongue, by the 
following parallel sentences. The first, exhibiting the structure of 
the English language, is from Middleton’s “ Life of Cicero,”’ (vol. iii. 
p. 38t:) ‘The true law is right reason conformable to the nature of 
things; which calls us to duty by commanding, deters us from sin by 
forbidding.’? The composition of the Persian is similar to the follow- 
ing: “The true lex is recta ratio conformable xature, which by 


| commanding vocet ad offictum, by forbidding & fraude deterveat.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


POLISH. 
XV. 

1. A sounds as a in the English word far. 

2. , without an accent, like e in me¢ ; with an accent, 
(é,) like @ in fate. 

3. Zas in marine. 

4. O, unaccented, as in zoe ; with an accent, like co in 
good, or 00. 

5. Uis like oo in moon. 

6. Yresembles ¢ in me, but is more guttural, being 
similar to z in pez. 

7. A sounds nearly like oz in French, (ON ;) ¢ is 27 in 
French, (or an.) 

8. The consonants 4, d, f, g (always hard,) 2, 2, m, x, 
2, 5, (always sharp,) ¢and 2, are essentially the same as 
in English. ; 

9. Cin all cases, even before a or 0, sounds like ¢s in 
English ; cz is equivalent to our ch; ch is like the Ger- 
man ch. 

10. Fis like the German, being equivalent to y con- 
sonant. 

tr. Z (without any mark) is similar to our JZ, but 
softer ; tis very hard, somewhat resembling the 7 of the 
Welsh. 

12. 2 is like the German. 

13. Wis similar to the German, resembling our v. 

14. WV, with an accent over it, (72,) sounds like the 
Spanish %. 4 

15. 5S, marked in a similar manner, (*,) has a sound 
blending that of s and y consonant. Sé has a sound 
which cannot be given in English: its nearest approxi- 
mation in our language is s¢s. 

16. Sz is equivalent to s# in English. 

17. Z, with a point over it, (,) is like the French y, or 
zh in English. 

18. Z, with an accent, (g,) is somewhat similar to the 


above, but has no equivalent in our language. 

Oss. tr. The accent in Polish words or names of more than one 
syllable is nearly always on the penultima. 

Oss. 2. The sounds of the letters in Slavonian, Bohemian, and 
Illyrian correspond, with slight exceptions, to those of the Polish 
language. 


PORTUGUESE. 
XVI. 

1. The vowels @, @, z, 0, #, and y, and the diphthongs 
22, ay, au,* are essentially the same as in Spanish. 

2. Ao and am are pronounced almost dwn. 

3. The consonants 4, a, f, J, m, 2, p, 5, 4, v, and z are 
similar to the English. 

4. Cis the same as in French, differing from the Eng- 
lish only by sometimes having the cedzlla. 

5. Ch is the same as in French, or, in other words, is 
like our sh. 

6. G and 7 are the same as in French. 
and 17.) 

7. H, in Portuguese, is always silent. When, how- 
ever, it follows Z or #, it renders these letters “guid: 
thus, fi/ho (‘son’) is pronounced feel’yoo or fél’yo; 
senhora, (“lady,”) san-yo’rd, etc. 

8. AZ frequently, and 7 sometimes, has a nasal sound. 
Sam, like sao, is pronounced almost soun ; alent or alen 
sounds like 4-lén/. 


(See V. 15 


* Ezand ey are almost the same as in Spanish, but have a sound 
sometimes approaching that of the English long 2. 
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9. Qu is pronounced as in French, the z in this case 
not being sounded. 

10. # is like the French. (See V. 24.) 

11. X is sounded like cZ in Portuguese, or s/ in English, 


Ops. In Portuguese the general rules of accentuation are similar 
to those in the Spanish language. (See XIX. Obs. 1.) 


RUSSIAN. 
XVII. 


The Russian is the most important of all the Slavic 
family of languages, not merely on account of its being 
the tongue of one of the most powerful and most popu- 
lous empires in the world, but it is probably not inferior, 
viewed simply as a vehicle of expression, to any other 
member of that family, if we take into consideration all 
the qualities which go to form a good language, such as 
softness, flexibility, variety, richness, and force. Al- 
though some of its consonants—L], for example—seem 
sufficiently harsh to an English ear, it is much softer 
than the Polish, and is mostly free from that concourse 
of consonants{ which makes the latter tongue so formi- 
dable to foreigners. 

The power of the greater number of the Russian letters 
is perhaps sufficiently explained in the table on the 
opposite page. The following, however, require some 
additional explanation : 

1. P sounds usually nearly like our hard g, but is some- 
what more guttural, as if an aspirate were mingled with 
the other sound. Occasionally it is pronounced like 2, 
and not unfrequently, when at the end of words, like 
the German c#. It also has sometimes nearly the sound 
of our £; and, as the Russians have no other letter ta 
represent / in foreign names, they use I’ for this purpose. 
Thus, they would write Kofengagen for Copenhagen. 

2. E, though generally possessing the pronunciation 
indicated in the table, (a or ya,) in some cases takes the 
sound of yo or €-g; it is then usual to mark it thus, é, 
as Hecére, “you carry,” (pronounced nés-yo/té or 
nés-e-o’ té.) 

Oss. 1. The omission of this mark sometimes leads to important 
errors: thus, Meodor, (‘‘ Theodore,’’) always in three syllables, ig 
not unfrequently written and pronounced by foreigners Hedor. 

Oss. 2. The varying sound of ¢ (4 or yA) will explain why certain 
names beginning with this vowel are written sometimes with an 
initial and sometimes with Y, as Zkaterinoslaf or Vekaterinoslaf, 
Elisavetgrad or Yelisavetgrad, etc. 

3. K is usually sounded as in English, but in certain 
positions it takes the sound of £4, (or the German cf.) 

4. A has usually the same sound as the English /, but 
when followed by the hard semi-vowel , or by the 
vowels a, 9, y, (00,) it is similar to the Polish 4 

5. The hard semi-vowel SB imparts to the preceding 
consonant a: strong harsh sound, as if it were doubled. 
When preceded by B (v) it changes the sound of this 
consonant into that of / or #*; as, Opz6B‘s, pronounced 
or-loff’. Following >K, it changes the sound of this letter 
into sk; as, HO%K', pronounced—nosh. In like manner, 
when it follows A,it changes its sound to ¢; and so on. 

6. The soft semi-vowel 5 usually imparts a soft or 
liquid sound to the preceding consonant. Thus, CraHb 
is pronounced almost staf; Croab, stol, etc. 

7. The semi-vowel Mis placed after vowels with which 
it coalesces, forming but one syllable; as, Aall pro- 
nounced da-i or di; melt, pa-e or pa, etc. 


+ As occurs, for example, in such Polish names as the following: 
Brzesc, Przemysl, Skrsenbski, etc. etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Russian alphabet consists of thirty-six letters, as follows : 


RON 
Power NAME AS PRONOUNCED 


IN ENGLISH. 
1 Aa 4 4 
2, BO b ba 
3 BB v va 
OE OS g or gh gha 
5 AG a da 
6 He 4 or ya ya 
7 Kom zh zha 
oir aes Z za 
9 Au a, i, yé yé 
101 Ii é or i é 
i. KK k ka 
1, Jl A 1 él 
13. Mu m ém 
4 Ha : én 
15. 0 0 co) 6 
6. Ul o D pa 
17. P p r éR 
1% Ce s éss 
SANSCRIT. 
XVIII. 


1. The Sanscrit* (ze. the “elaborate” or “perfect” 
language) was the language used by the more highly 
cultivated portion of the ancient Aryan inhabitants 
of India, (see AryYA in the body of this work,) and is 
still the learned language of their descendants, the 
modern Hindoos.t It is regarded as the oldest of the 
Indo-European tongues. The character in which it is 
written is called Nagarif or Dévanagari, (pronounced 
da’va na’ga-ree’,) and, like most other alphabets of the 
Indo-European family, it is written from left to right. 
The Nagari, (or Nagaree,) considered simply as a phonetic 
system, is perhaps the most perfect of human alphabets. 
It not only has a separate letter for every one of its 
elementary sounds, but it is also remarkable for its ad- 


s 

* Written also Sanskrit and Sungskrit. The term is derived 
from the Sanscrit particle s&z, nearly equivalent to the Latin coz, 
“together,” (and, like it, often used as an intensive,) and 472d, 
“made” or “‘done.’’ It signifies ‘made or done thoroughly,”’ and, 
hence, ‘‘elaborate,’’ ‘‘complete,’’ ‘‘ perfect.” 

+ It may be said to bear nearly the same relation to the modern 
Hindoo dialects that the Latin bears to the dialects of modern Italy. 

+ Nagari [from Magara, a“‘city’’] signifies ‘‘of the city,” and, hence, 
“refined” or ‘‘cultivated.”” Déva, (nearly related to the Latin Deus 
and Dzvus,) a Sanscrit word, denoting a ‘‘ god” or “ deity,” was often 
applied as a term of honour to the Brahmans. (See ‘‘ Institutes of 
Manu,” ix. 317, 319.) Dévanagari would appear, then, to signify the 
“cultivated (written) language of the gods, (or Brahmans,”’) the use 
of it having originally been for the most part, if not exclusively, con- 
fined to the priestly caste. 


NAME AS PRONOUNCED 


Power. In ENGLISH. 
19. TTI t i" 
fete) ba 


.Do f éf 
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22, X X__ XK (like the German ch) KA 

22. II Ih ts tsa 

a U4 ier ans Om tothe cha 

25. Im sh i ~ sha 

26. TIT ny sh-tsh sh’tch4 
an ton muons yan 

28. bi ur é or wé yar-we 
22 bb y, nearly mute ya’ri 

30. BS ya ora ya/t¥ or ya’ti 
31.99 é é 

32. 10 0 ti (yoo) or iti yoo 

33> A a ya or yé ya 

34. Qe f fb-t8/ 

35 Vv ent ee/zhét-s 
EI ee ieee ERO LA 


mirable classification of these sounds. It consists of 
fifty letters, of which fourteen are vowels and thirty-six 
consonants, besides various compound characters, which 
may be said to be merely abbreviated modes of writing 
two or three consonants together. 


2. The vowels are 
re 


a af SHori(oro FT é 

WT or T a Wl ori ¢ or * ai (2.2. 4’e) 
ets aq_ ri (or ree) at 1 6 

e et (or ee) a Ii gt Yau (or du) 


3s u (or 60) aq li (or lee) 


Oss. It will be seen that most of the Sanscrit vowels have two 
forms: the first is used at the beginning of a clause or sentence, the 
other occurs in other positions, particularly in the middle of a word. 


3. The consonants are as follows: 


wm k @ kh Tg q gh SF ng 
aq ch ® chh 7 J H jh TT ii 
aks 6 th 3d & dh won 
qt @ th ad wdh An 
Tp ph a b wy bh Im 
aT y Tr 71 av ‘m 
ST sh @ sh Ts eh He alll 


§ The pronunciation of 37, in modern India, is like that of our 
short z in d¢t, It should be observed that FZ and @& do not involve 
any sound of z, but are similar to our ~ and Z. bi 

| To these may be added %, (1,) occurring only in the Vedas. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


4 The vowels are divided into 


Short, EE g s AL WT 
Long, aT = zs e et 
5. The Sanscrit letters may be classified as follows : 
VOWELS. SEMI- NASALS. MUTES, Bre tan: 
VOWELS. LANTS. ETC, 
Gutturals, H AT S He We & 
Palaials, ges. OS ch: O 
Linguals, W ERAS UT TAG Silo) SRE: 
Dentals, q w 7 ey. Gel Se es 
Labials, 35 SG aq q Th 7U 


6. The only Sanscrit sounds of frequent occurrence 
which present any serious difficulty to the European 
learner are the combinations of the mutes &, g, ch, /, #, 
d, t, d, p,and 6 with 2, making 24, (G,) 2%, (2,) %, (G,) and 
soon. It is important to observe that @ has a totally 
different sound from the Arabic or Persian 5, (equivalent 
to the German ch; ) and or @ is pronounced quite dif- 
ferently from the Arabic , or our #2. The sound of 
kh, gh, th, dh, ph, and bh, in Sanscrit as well as in the 
modern Hindoo dialects, may be said to resemble that 
produced in such English phrases as ‘ bake-house,” 
“stag-horn,” “hot-house,” “bid him,” “stop him,” etc., 
when these words are pronounced quickly and yet very 
distinctly; with this important difference, however, tHat the 
Indian mute and # are to be uttered with a single impulse 
of the voice, and never divided into separate syllables. 

7. The dental ¢ (q) and d, (@,) in Sanscrit, have 
essentially the same sound as the Arabic \ and 9, (see 
Section I. 4 and 8;) but the lingual (cerebral) ¢ (¢) 
and d (3) have no equivalent either in Arabic or Persian. 
They somewhat resemble the English ¢ and d, but are 
formed by reverting the end of the tongue far back into 
the dome of the mouth: hence the name of cerebrals 
sometimes given to them.* The Hindostanee 7 { 7) is 
pronounced in a similar manner. (See 8 of this Section.) 

8. It may be observed that in the modern dialects 
of India, including Hindostanee, we have, in addition 
to the lingual and dental sounds of ¢ and d, a lingual 
(or cerebral) 7, (not found in Sanscrit.) .The Sanscrit ale 
(gh6ta,) a “horse,” becomes in Hindostanee ghéra; 
TRS, ( (Garuda,) the vahan of ey takes the modern 
form of garur, (pronounced gttr/d0r.) In writing Hindo- 
stanee with the Nagart alphabet, this lingual 7 is repre- 
sented by 3 with a dot beneath, thus, S, while in the 
ordinary (Persian) alphabet it is indicated thus, ¥ or a 
The lingual ¢and d@ in the modern Nagari are written 
precisely as in Sanscrit; but in the common alphabet 
they are distinguished from ~ and 3 either by having 
four dots, as 3, 3s or by a stroke placed above, ©, 3. 

9. In writing Sanscrit, 4 (d@) is never expressed 
after a consonant, but it is implied after every consonant 
unless this be followed by another vowel or by the rest- 
sign: thus, HA, (kml,) “lotus,” is to be read kamala ; 
but if the final consonant has the rest sign, it does not 
take the & after it, as Aad (marut,) “wind.” 

(For a fuller and more systematic exposition of the 
elements, etc. of the Sanscrit language, the reader is re- 
ferred to the very able article, entitled “Sanscrit,” by 
Professor Whitney, in the ‘“ New American Cyclopeedia.”) 


* They are called in Sanscrit ‘‘mirdhanya,” (from sttrdhan, the 
‘*head,’’) because they seem to be pronounced more nearly in the 
centre of the head than any other class of letters. 
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SPANISH. 
XIX, 


1. The Spanish @ sounds as in the English word far ; 
é, like @ in ale ; 7, like e in mete ; 0, as in English; w, like 
00 ; and y, (when a vowel,) like the Spanish 2. 

2. Azand ay are like longzin English. Az sounds 
like oz in our, (See VI, 14, Obs.) £7 and ey are 
pronounced a’e. 

3. The consonants f, J, (single,) 7, 7, p, s, 4, and v are 
pronounced nearly as in English. 

4. B, at the beginning of a word, sounds as in English ; 
but when between two vowels its sound somewhat re- 
sembles that of v, with this difference,—v is pronounced 
with the upper teeth placed against the under lip, while 
the sound of the Spanish 4 is formed by bringing the 
lips loosely or feebly into contact. This sound seems to 
be between that of 4 and the English w. It is repre- 
sented by B or v. 

5. C, before a, 0, and z, is pronounced as in English ; 
before ¢ and z, it has the sound of 2% in the word ¢hzn. 
In the Catalan dialect it is the same as in English. 

6. Ch has the same sound as in English, except in the 
dialect of Catalonia, where it is pronounced like £4, 

7. D, at the beginning of a word, is sounded nearly 
as in English, but is pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue against the upper teeth, while in pronouncing 
the English d the tongue is made to touch the roof of 
the mouth. At the end of a syllable, or between two 
vowels, @d, in Spanish, sounds like the English ¢ in 
this, but is somewhat softer, This sound is usually 
represented in the present work by a small capital p. 

8. G, before a, 0, and z, is hard, as in English. 

9. G before ¢ and 7, and 7 before every vowel, are 
pronounced like a strong guttural %, similar to the Ger- 
man chin ach. This sound is indicated by H, distinguished 
as a small capital. 

10. Gua and guo sound somewhat like gwa, gqwo, but 
the wis so soft that it is scarcely perceived; so that in 
these cases the sound of gw seems to approximate very 
nearly to that of the English w. Gz, before ¢ and 2, is 
usually sounded like ¢ hard : thus, GUIANA is pronounced 
Be-4/nd. When, however, the # is marked with a dizer- 
esis, thus, g7iz, these two letters have the same sound as 
when before a or 0, and consequently gzz is pronounced 
ewe or we. (See table at the end of this Section.) 

11. H, in Spanish, is never pronounced, except in 
words beginning with Awe, and then very slightly. 

12. $: for this letter, see 9 and 18 of this Section. 

13. ZZ (now sometimes written I) has a sound which 
combines that of 7 and y consonant, and is similar to 
the liquid Zin French: e.g. villa or vila is pronounced 
veel/ya; Llerena, Ta-ra’na or lya-ra’na. ° 

14. JV, in similar manner, unites the sounds of 2 and 
y, and is like gz in French: thus, pefa is Petar 
pén’yA or pan’ya. 

15. Q, in Spanish, is always followed by #. Qu, before 
a and 9, is sounded as in English, or, in other words, is 
equivalent to kw ; before e and 2, it is pronounced like &, 
unless the z be marked with a dizresis, in which case it 
is like Aw. (See table at the end of this Section.) 

16. R is similar to the French, but is trilled more 
strongly. (See V. 24.) 

17. Z'is to be pronounced by putting the tip of the 
tongue against the upper teeth, 


EXPLANATIONS. 


18, X is usually sounded like the Spanish 7, which 
letter, according to the present mode of spelling, has 
been generally substituted for it: thus, instead of the 
old spelling XIMENES, XUCAR, etc., we now often see in 
Spanish works JIMENES, JUCAR, etc. -X, before a con- 
sonant, or before a vowel marked with this sign, “, is 
soundedasin English: Examples,—£xterior, Exdminar. 

19. Y, at the beginning of Spanish words, is usually a 
semi-consonant, as initial y is for the most part in English 
words. 

20. Z is to be pronounced like &% in chin. 

The following table may serve to show more clearly the 
manner in which ¢, g, 7, g, x, and z are used in Spanish. 


ca is pronounced ka. cua or qua is pronounced qué. 
que “ cs ka, cue or qiie ‘ as qua. 
qui 4 s ke. cui or qiii  “‘ ss que, 
co ue oe ko, cuo or quo “f sf quo. 
cu s $s koo. 

ga is pronounced gd. gua is pronounced gwd or wd. 
pies cs gd. giie “ cs gw or wa. 
gui ss s Ze. gti “ sf gwe or we. 
go §° ee go. guo ‘ $ gwo or wo. 
gu $8 My goo. 

jaorxa is pronounced ui. za is pronounced 74. 
je, xe, orge “ econ? sya, zeor ce: ee tha, 
ji, xi, or gi * =o He. ZVOK Cly ss 6 the. 
jo or xo Ly sé HO. ZO ff SS tho. 
juor xu s " Hoo. | zu s¢ sf thoo. 


Ops. 1. Spanish words or names ending in a consonant have the 
accent almost always on the last syllable; those ending in a vowel 
are generally accentuated on the penultima. If a word or name’be 
an exception to either of these rules, in correctly-printed Spanish 
works the accent is usually marked; as, COrpova, ALCALA, JUcAR, 
CAcerEs. It should be observed that the sin the plural does not 
change the accent: hence casas,‘‘ houses,”’ though ending in a con- 
sonant, has the penultimate accent as well as the singular casa, a 
*“house.’? 

Ogs. 2. The Spanish accent, though resembling the German and 
Italian, is much less distinctly marked than the accent of those lan- 
guages,—so much so, that it is sometimes difficult for an English 
ear to determine positively which is the accentuated syllable. In this 
respect it may be said to approximate very nearly to the French. 

Oss. 3. The Spanish language as spoken in Mexico and South 
America differs in some points materially from the true Spanish. 


Thus, z, and ¢ before e and Z, instead of having the sound of ZA, ara 
generally pronounced like s. Among the uneducated classes // is 
universally sounded like y: thus, gad/o is pronounced almost gd/yo. 


SWEDISH. 
XX. 


1. The vowels a and z, and the diphthongs @ and 6, are 
similar to the German. 

2. A sounds like the English 0, Luled is pronounced 
loo’li-6 ; Tornea, tor’ni-o, etc. 

3. &, when accentuated, has almost the sound of our 
short z prolonged, represented in this work by 7z 

4. O, at the end of a syllable, is like our oo ; in other 
cases, like a in xot. 

5. U,in Swedish, is a very difficult sound for foreigners 
to acquire ; it seems remotely to resemble the French 2, 
and to blend (very obscurely) the sounds of the English 
tor éand oo, It has been represented in the present 
work by oo, this sound being the nearest to it of any in 
our language. 

6. Y is the same as in Danish, or, in other words, is 
similar to the French z. 

7. The Swedish consonants are, for the most part, pro- 
nounced like the English, with the exception of 7 and g, 
(before @, z, d, 0, and z,) which are nearly equivalent to y 
consonant, (g, before a, 0, and zw, is hard, as in English,) 
and of z, which commonly sounds like s, or else like the 
English z. 

8. Ch initial (except when immediately followed by 
rv) is sounded like the English cf in child ; in the middle 
or at the end of a word it takes the sound of &. A7 sounds 
like the English c& in child: thus, A7opzng (written, also, 
simply £fzmg) is pronounced ché’ping. C, (as in Eng- 
lish,) before a, 0, and z, is like & ; before ¢, z, and y, like s, 
Qv or gz is like gz in English, 

g. St, followed by, has the sound of our sk: hence 
Sterna is pronounced shér’na. before e sometimes 
takes the sound of our c#:; thus, Kellgrex is pronounced 
chel’gren. 


| for me he bald ed bh Ld 


STGNS, ETC RELATING shO,.ORTHOBEY. 


I. 2 sounds as @ in fate, 

2. 4 denotes the sound of @ in fave or e in there. It 
is used to indicate the sound of the long open e 
before 7 in cases where it would be objectionable 
to employ az. It has not been deemed proper to 
use exactly the same letters (without any distinctive 
mark) in the pronunciation as in the spelling of a 
name ; because if the same letters were used for 
both, and the reader should happen to miscall the 
name as ordinarily written, he would perhaps be 
equally liable to miscall the pronunciation. While, 
therefore, the pronunciation of MOLIERE may very 
properly be represented by mo/le-air’, it would, 
for the reason just given, be improper to repre- 
sent that of BEAUCAIRE by bo‘kair’, instead of 
which we write bo’kar’. 

3. Ais essentially the same as 4, but less prolonged.* 


—— 


* The vowels 4, 4, and 4, though very similar to 4, é, (or ee,) 6, have 


4. Ais nearly like the preceding, but more open. It is 
used to represent a sound very similar to that of 
e in met, (@,) but somewhat longer. (See Intro- 
duction, V. 7, note.) 

. A sounds like a in far or father. 

. & (the short sound of 4) has a sound between 4 and 
4; it is shorter than the former, and somewhat 
more open than the latter. 

. & (the long sound of 4) indicates a sound longer than 
4; in the pronunciation of Oriental names it ap- 

' proximates 4 very nearly. 


Nu 


bo I 


been deemed preferable in certain cases, particularly in the pronun- 
ciation of French names, in order to guard against a drawling sound. 

For a similar reason, e, in marking French pronunciation, has been 
preferred to ee, even when under the full accent. 

It may be remarked that long a, (a,) as pronounced in English, 
is a sort of diphthong, almost de. In pronouncing foreign languages, 
this diphthongal sound should be carefully avoided; the sound of & 
should be pure, without any, even the slightest, sound of ¢ after it. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


S. 4 has the sound of a in fad, 
g. 4 (or 4) sounds as a@ in fad, pang, etc. 
to. 4 denotes the long @in Oriental names; it is also 
sometimes used in English names to indicate the 
sound of @ in fall, halt, etc. : e.g. Dal/ton. 


II. a is obscure, as in the first and last syllables of 
America. ‘ 
12. is like ee; the latter (ee) is mostly used in this work. 


. éis like the preceding, but less prolonged.* 

14. & {or é) sounds as eé in met, pen, etc. 

15. € has essentially the same sound as the preceding, 
but is more open and more prolonged. (See V. 2.) 

. € is obscure, as in derth, her, vider. 

indicates the long sound of 7 in English, as in pine, 


De 
triangle, etc. 
18. i or i sounds as z in pin, pit, etc. 
19. iis obscure, as in 7. 
20. 6 sounds as a in zoe, home, etc. 
21. dis like the preceding, but less prolonged.* 
22. 6 (or 6) sounds as a in zt. 


. 60 (or tu) has the sound of z in dull, pull, etc., or of 


00 in good. 


24. 00 sounds as 2 in rule, or 00 in moon, noon, etc. 

25. © has a sound similar to the French ez, It has no 
equivalent in English. (VI. 9.7) 

26. 0 is obscure, as in Boston, terror, etc. 

27. ii indicates the sound of the French zw. It has no 
equivalent in our language. (V. 5, VI. 10.1) 

28. ti is the short sound of the preceding. 

29. U (small capital) indicates the sound of the French 
eu, almost like that of our # in fur ; it resembles 
the sound of the German @ (V. 10, VI. 9.1) 

30. u denotes the sound of 60, (very short.) 


. B (small capital) approximates v in sound. 
. D (small capital) indicates a sound nearly like A, (as 
in this.) (XIX. 7.7) 


* See note * on preceding page. 
+ These refer to the principles of pronunciation, as explained in 


(<> When a name occurs several times, it has not been deemed 
necessary to pronounce it more than once; in which case the reader 
should look for the very first occurrence of the name, where the pro- 
nunciation will be given. If aname having the same spelling occurs 
in several different languages, it will be pronounced but once for each 
of the different languages ; that is, the first time that it occurs in that 
particular language. 

(> It may be observed, in regard to the arrangement of the 
names in the present work, that if the ordinary names are spelled 
differently they are given in strict alphabetical order, without the 
slightest reference to the Christian or first names, (which are always 
placed in a parenthesis and in a different kind of type ;) but ifa num- 
ber of names occur spelled in precisely the same manner, they follow 
the order of the Christian names. Thus, Smith, (CHARLEs,) is 
given before Smith, (Joun, Rozert, or WitttAm.) If it should 
happen that both the ordinary name and Christian name of two or 
more different persons are exactly alike, then the precedence is de- 
termined by the priority of date: e.g. Smith, (Witram,) of the 
seventeenth century is given before Smith, (W1Li1Am,) of the 
eighteenth century; and so on. 

(> When the same name belongs to a great number of princes 
or sovereigns, those of antiquity are given first ; among modern rulers, 
emperors are placed before kings, and these before inferior person- 
ages, princes or dukes. Emperors or kings having the same name 
are usually given in the alphabetical order of the names of the coun- 
tries which they rule: thus, the emperors of Austria precede the 


33. Gand K (small capitals) indicate the sound of the 
German cf, or one similar to it. 

H (small capital) has a sound nearly like the pre- 
ceding. It resembles a guttural and strongly- 
aspirated %. (I. 6, and XIX. 9.1) 

h Italic is used to represent the wndetermined sound 
of the so-called aspirated 2. (See V. 16.) 

I (Z liquid) is pronounced like // in mzllion ; it blends 
the sounds of Zand y consonant. (XIX. 13.4) 

fi in like manner blends the sounds of 7 and y con- 
sonant. (XIX. 14.1) 

M and N (small capitals) denote the nasal sound in 
French. (V. 19.1) 

R (small capital) is to be strongly trilled ; it resembles 
the sound of vv in derror. 

§ is used to denote the sound of a very soft z. 

f indicates a sound similar to our v. (VI. 28.) 

a or ay (unless otherwise marked) is to be sounded 
like a@ in fate. 

au and aw have the sound of a in fal/, 

ey at the end of an unaccented syllable (in English 
names) is to be sounded like e¢ or short 2. 


34- 


35: 
36. 
37: 
38. 
39- 
40. 
4I. 


42. 


43- 
44. 


45. €€ has the same sound as ¢e in dcen or z in the first 
syllable of sfzrct. 
46. ii indicates a sound similar to the preceding, but 


longer ; it is, in fact, the sound of short z (as in p27) 
prolonged. (XX. 3.1) 

47. Ow or ow sounds as in ow or our. 

x &, (capital,) like 8, denotes the sound of ¢ hard, as 
in get, give, etc. 

{@-G, (capital,) like &, denotes the sound of 7 or soft g, 
as in gentle. 

(@-This mark ~ indicates that the vowels joined by it 
are to be pronounced almost in one syllable, as 
BERTHIER, bér’te-a/. 


the Introduction. The Roman numerals have reference to the sec- 
tion, the figures to the sound of the particular letter. 


emperors of Russia, and the kings of England are given before those 
of France, Italy, or Spain. 

(> When a date in parenthesis is placed immediately after the 
title of a work, it always has reference to the time of publication, 
which may be, and not unfrequently is, long after the death of the 
author. 

(@ In marking the pronunciation in the present work, our aim 
has been not to embarrass the reader with unnecessary marks or signs. 
Thus, in giving the pronunciation of the Italian name Crarpt, we 
have simply written char’pee, which gives the pronunciation of this 
name as perfectly as chdr’pé could do; because, in English, a, im- 
mediately followed by ~ and another consonant, always takes its 
second, or Italian sound, and ee usually represents the sound of the 
Italian z quite as well as @ or & could do. Fora similar reason, in 
such names as ANTONELLI, pronounced dn-to-nel’lee, we have not 
thought it necessary to place any marks on the ¢ in the penultimate 
syllable, as the English reader would be sure to pronounce thee with 
its short sound in this position when followed by two consonants of 
the same kind. In all cases, however, when it seemed possible that 
the omission of the diacritical mark might give rise to doubt or error, 
such sign has been added, since practical utility has been deemed of 
more importance than the mere appearance of consistency. ‘Thus, es 
in modern names, even when under the full accent, has been marked 
short,—for example, in VA.pEs, vdl-dés’,—because, in accordance 
with the usual Latin pronunciation, the e in such positions is com- 
monly made long, as in SOCRATES. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


It., Italian. 
Lath ating 
Myth., Mythology. 


Fr., French. 
Ger., German, 
Gr., Greek. 
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Sp., Spanish. 
Sw., Swedish. 
Turk., Turkish 


Port., Portuguese. 
Pron., Pronunciation. 
Russ., Russian. 


A 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


iA, 


Aa, van der, vin der 4, (CHRISTIAN KAREL HEN- 
DRIK,) a Dutch scholar, divine, and writer on natural 
science, born at Zwolle in 1718; died in 1793. 

Aa, van der, (CHRISTIAN PIETER ROBID#,) a poet, 
born at Amsterdam in 1791, was a grandson of the pre- 
ceding. Died in 1851. 

Aa, van der, (DIEDERIK,) a Dutch painter, born at 
the Haguein 1731. His works are commended for grace 
and other merits. Died in 1800. 

Aa, van der, (JAN,) a Dutch biographer of the 
present age. He published an excellent ‘“ Biographical 
Dictionary of the Netherlands,” (‘‘Biographisch Woor- 
denboek der Nederlanden.” 

Aa, van der, (PIETER,) a Dutch lawyer and writer on 
jurisprudence, born at Louvain. The date of his birth 
is unknown. He published a “Commentary on the 
Rights of Creditors,” (“De Privilegiis Creditorum Com- 
mentarium,” 1560.) Died in 1594. 

Aa, van der, (PIETER,) a learned bookseller of Ley- 
den, flourished in the latter half of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Died about 
1730. 

Aacs. See Acs, 

Aagaard, au’gord, (CHRISTIAN,) written also Aa- 
gard, a Danish writer of Latin poetry, born at Viborg 
in 1616, Died in 1664. 


See RosTGAarp, “Deliciz Poetarum Danorum;” 
“© Cimbria literata.”’ 


Aagaard or Aagard, (NIELS, neels,) a Danish poet, 
born at Viborg in 1612, was probably a brother of the 
preceding. He was professor of eloquence at Sorée. 
He wrote several Latin poems and critical essays, among 
which is “ Prolusions on Tacitus.” Died in 1657. 

Aagesen, (SVEND,) svénd au’geh-sen, [in Latin, Sur’- 
No AGGO/NIS Fi1/rus,] regarded as the earliest Danish 
historian, flourished in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He wrote a history of Denmark, extending from 
about A.D. 300 to 1187. 

See “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Aali. See ALEE. 

Aalst. See AELsT. 

Aare, van der, van der 4/reh, (DIEDERIK or DIRCK,) 
Bishop of Utrecht, and also a powerful temporal lord, 
flourished in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
Died in 1212. 

See WaAcEnAaR’s *‘ Vaderlandsche Historie.” 

Aaron, 4/ron, [Heb. }}.71N8; Gr. ’Aapdy,] the first of 
the high-priests of the Israelites, was the eldest son of 
Amram, who was the grandson of Levi. He is supposed 
to have been born about 1600 B.c.; but on this point the 
different authorities are not agreed. When Moses was 
called by Heaven to deliver his countrymen from the 
tyranny of Egypt, Aaron was commissioned to assist 
him as his spokesman. He died at the age of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three, and was succeeded in the priest- 
hood by his son Eleazar. (See Exodus iv. 14 e¢ Seg. ; 
also Numbers, particularly chap. xx. 23-29.) 

Aaron, (HARISCHON, ha’re-shdn, or ARISCON,) a 


MOo.tter, 


rabbi of the Caraites, practised medicine at Constantino: 
ple in the thirteenth century, and wrote a commentary 
on the Pentateuch. 

Aaron, [It. ARONNE, 4-ron/na,| (PIETRO,) a monk, 
born at Florence about 1480, was a canon of Rimini, 
He published several treatises on music, (1516-45.) 

Aaron of Alexandria, a physician who lived in the 
first half of the seventh century. He wrote a medical 
work, in which the small-pox is first mentioned. 

Aa’/ron-Ben-Ash/er, a Jewish rabbi of the eleventh 
century, wrote a “Treatise on Hebrew Accents,” (1517.) 

Aaron-Ben-Jo/seph-Sa/son, a Jewish rabbi and 
writer, lived at Thessalonica about 1600. 

Aaron-Ben-Sam/uel, a Jewish writer of the seven- 
teenth century. His chief work is ‘The House of Aa- 
ron,” (Frankfort, 1690,) which is said to be a very useful 
book for biblical students. 

Aaron-Margalitha, (-mar-g4-lee’ta,) a Polish pro- 
fessor and rabbi, born in 1665. He was converted to 
the Protestant faith at Leyden, and wrote a number of 
theological treatises. Died about 1725. 

Aaron-Raschid. See HARouN-AL-RASCHID. 

Aarschot or Aerschot, 4r/skot, (PHILIPPE de 
Croi—deh krw&,) DuKE oF, a Flemish general who 
served under Charles V., and afterwards, when the 
troubles broke out in the Low Countries, zealously sup- 
ported the cause of Philip IJ. of Spain. Died in 1595. 

See Mot .ey, “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vols. i. and iii. 

Aarsens, van, van 4r/sens, (CORNELIS,) Lord of 
Spyck, (spik,) a statesman of Holland, born at Antwerp 
in 1543. He was many years grifier (“recorder” or 
“registrar”) to the States-General, and died at an ad- 
vanced age. 

Aarsens, van, (FRANS or FRANCISCUS,) a distin- 
guished Dutch diplomatist, son of the preceding, was 
born at the Hague in 1572. His talents, address, and 
unscrupulousness won the admiration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who ranked him with the most consummate politi- 
cians of the age. The unjust death of Barneveldt is 
ascribed partly to his intrigues. Died in 1641. 

See Auprry, ‘“‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 |’ Histoire de Hollande ;” 
Mottey, ‘“‘ History of the United Netherlands,” vol. iii. 

Aarsens, van, (FRANS,) a grandson of the preceding, 
wrote a work called “‘ Voyage en Espagne,” (1666.) He 
was drowned at sea in 1659. 

Aartgens, Art/cens, or Aertgen, 4rt’cen, a Dutch 
painter, called also ArTHus CLAEssooN, (ar’tus kl4s- 
son’,) born at Leyden in 1498. He worked with suc- 
cess in his native city. Died in 1564. 

Aartsbergen, 4rts’bér’cen, (ALEXANDER van der 
Capellen,—van der k4-pel/len,) an eminent Dutch 
statesman, who was born about 1600, and died in 1656. 
According to G. Vossius, he was a man of rare talents 
and incredible industry. 

Aartsen, (PIETER.) See AERTSEN. 

Aascov, au’skov, (URBAN BRuUN,) a Danish physi- 
cian, who served in the navy about 1770. 

Aba, 5b’éh, called also Samuel, of a noble Magyar 


(%@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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ABACCO 
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ABBADIE 


tamily, became King of Hungary in to41, as successor 
to Peter, whom a revolution had compelled to fly the 
country. His injustice and cruelty at length irritated 
the Hungarians, who entreated the assistance of the 
emperor Henry IIL. In 1044 a battle was fought on the 
Raab, in which Aba was defeated and slain, and Peter 
was restored to the throne of Hungary. 

Abacco, 4-bak/ko, (ANTONIO,) an Italian architect of 
the sixteenth century, a pupil of San Gallo. He pub- 
lished a work on architecture in 1558. 

Abacco, (or Abaco,) dall’, dai-la-bak’ko, (PAOLO,) a 
Florentine mathematician and poet, who flourished about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Abad. See ABBAD. 

Abad'L, II, and III. (Sultans of Seville.) 
ABBAD. 

Abadia, 4-p4-pee’4, (FRANCISCO XAVIER — Ha-ve- 
air’,) a Spanish general, born at Valencia in 1774. Died 
about 1830. 

Abad y Queypeo, 4-bip’ e ka-pa’o, (MANUEL,) a 
Spanish bishop, born in Asturias about 1775. He was 
iraprisoned about 1815 for hostility to the Inquisition, 
and was released in 1820. Died after 1824. 

Abzlardus. See ABELARD. 

Abailard. See ABELARD. 

AbAaka Khan, 4-bi/kai Kan, son of Hoolakoo, (Ht- 
lakti,) and grandson of Jengis Khan, succeeded his 
father on the Persian throne A.D. 1264. He was a just 
and enlightened ruler. He curbed the soldiery, who had 
been so licentious under his father, and established order 
and justice throughout his dominions. Died about 1280. 

Abamonti, 4-bi-mon’tee, or Abbamonte, 4b-ba- 
mon/ti, (GIUSEPPE,) a Neapolitan statesman, born about 
1759. He became secretary-general of the Cisalpine 
Republic in 1798, and a member of the executive com- 
mission at Naples. After the king was restored in 1799, 
he removed to Milan, and acted as secretary-general until 
1805. Died in 1818. 

Abancourt, a’, di’bén’koor’, (CHARLES XAVIER 
JoserpH Franqueville—frank’vél’,) one of the minis- 
ters of Louis XVL., and nephew of Calonne. He was 
massacred at Versailles on the 9th of September, 1792. 

Abancourt, d’, (FRANGoIs JEAN Villemain— vél’- 
mAn’,) a French dramatist, born in Paris in 1745. Died 
in 1803. 

Abano, di, de 4-b4/no, or Apo/no, (PIETRO,) [in 
Latin, Pr’rRus Apo’NuS or Pr’/rRUS DE APO/NO,] a 
learned physician and astrologer, born at Abano, near 
Padua, in 1250. He was appointed professor of medicine 
in the University of Padua about 1303, and died about 
1316. Hewrote a work entitled “Conciliator Differen- 
tiarum Philosophorum et preecipue Medicorum,” the ob- 
ject of which was to reconcile the various opinions held 
by the different philosophical and medical schools ; from 
which he has been surnamed Conciliator, “ Reconciler.” 
Another of his works, entitled “On Poisons and their 
Treatment,” (““De Venenis eorumque Remediis,”) though 
much celebrated, shows him to have possessed more 
learning than originality or cautious observation. 

See MazzucHE.ut, “‘Raccolta d’Opuscoli Scientifici e Filologici,”’ 
1741; Exovy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Médecine,” article Apono. 

A-ban/ti-das, |’A6avridac,| a tyrant of Sicyon, (one of 
the small states of Greece,) who obtained the supreme 
power about 264 B.c. He was afterwards assassinated. 

Abarbanel. See ABRABANEL, 

Abarca, 4-bar’k&, (JOAQUIN,) a Spanish prelate, born 
in Aragon in 1780, became Bishop of Leon. He was a 
chief of the Carlist party in the civil war which began 
about 1833. Died in 1844. 

Abarca, de, di 4-bar’k4, (Dofia MARIA,) a Spanish 
amateur portrait-painter. She died about 1660. 

Abarea, de, dd 4-bar’k4, (PEDRO,) a Spanish his- 
torian, born in 1619. He belonged to the society of 
Jesuits, and was for many years professor of theology 
in the University of Salamanca. Died about 1690. His 
chief work, “The Kings of Aragon,” (‘Los Reyes de 
Aragon,”) appeared in 1684. 

Abascal, 4-B4s-k4l’, (José FERNANDO,) a Spanish 
commander, born at Oviedo in 1743. At 19 he entered 
the army, and in 1804 was appointed Viceroy of Peru. 
Through his abilities and indefatigable exertions, not 


See 


only were the Peruvians preserved in a state of subjec- 
tion to Spain while other parts of South America were 
in open insurrection, but the Spanish arms gained many 
advantages over the insurgents of Buenos Ayres and 
Chili. In 1816 he was superseded in the government 
by General Pezuela, and returned to Spain, where he 
died in 1821. 


See W. B. Stevenson, “Twenty Years’ Residence in South 
America.” 

Abati, 4-ba’tee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Gubbio in 1614. He was governor of several cities in 
the papal dominions. Died in 1667. 

Abati, degli, dal’yee 4-ba’tee, a Florentine family 
known in history chiefly through the treachery of one of 
its members, Bocco DEGLI ABATI. During a battle be- 
tween the Guelphs (the party of the Florentines) and 
the Ghibelines, (1260,) he cut off the hand of Jacopo del 
Vacca, who carried the Florentine standard, which con-/ 
sequently fell, and caused the defeat of his countrymen. 
For this crime Dante assigns him a place in the ninth 
or lowest circle of hell. See “Inferno,” canto xxxii. 

Abatini, 4-bi-tee’nee, (GUIDO UBALDO,) an Italian 
fresco-painter, born about 1600, worked in Rome, and 
died in 1656. 

Abauzit, 4’b0’ze’, (FIRMIN,) a justly celebrated phi- 
losopher and mathematician, born at Uzes, in France, 
in 1679. When he was two years old his father died, 
and on the revocation of the edict of Nantes his mo- 
ther, being a Protestant, was obliged to seek a refuge in 
some foreign country. Her two sons were sent to Gen- 
eva, where Firmin soon distinguished himself by his rapid 
progress in almost every branch of learning and science. 
The fame of Abauzit does not rest so much on his pub- 
lications as on the opinion entertained of him by his 
contemporaries. He not only enjoyed the respect of the 
greatest writers and philosophers of France, but received 
the most flattering testimonials of regard from other 
countries. Sir Isaac Newton esteemed him highly, and, 
after having once made his acquaintance, kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with him, Died at Geneva in 1767. 


See SABATIER DE Castres, “‘ Les Trois Siécles de la Littérature 
Frangaise ;” J. J. Rousseau, “ Gsuvres ;” Senepier, “ Histoire lit- 
téraire de Genéve,” tome iii.; BERENGER, “ Eloge d’Abauzit.” 


Abba Arica, 4b’b4 4-ree’k4, [Heb. SIN NASN,] 
commonly known by the name of Ray, (1,) a learned 
Jewish rabbi, native of Babylon, flourished in the early 
part of the third century. He died 243 A.D. 

Abbad, (or Abad,) ab’bad’, I, (called also ABOO-1- 
Kasim (or ABOUL-CACEM) MOHAMMED, 4/b00l k&/sim 
mo-ham/med,) the founder of the Abbadite (or Abadite) 
dynasty of Seville, became sovereign of that city about 
1023, and died 1042 A.D. 

Abbad (or Abad) II, Aboo-Amroo, (Abti-Ain- 
rii,) Ab’bad’ 4’bd0 Am/r60, the second sultan of Seville, 
succeeded his father, Aboo-l-K4sim, (Abt’l-Kasim,) about 
1042, aged 26 years. He was an able and successful 
general, and was well versed in the learning and science 
of the times. In splendour and luxury he rivalled the 
most powerful sovereigns of the East; but all his glory 
was stained by his sanguinary cruelty. He used to 
keep, it is said, in a private apartment, the skulls of all 
the chiefs and princes who had fallen into his hands, 
and paved the alleys of his gardens with those of infe- 
rior rank. He died in 1069. 

AbbAad (or Abad) III, Moorish King of Seville, born 
in 1039, was ason of Abbad II. He was a brave and 
prudent ruler, and patronized arts and learning. He was 
deposed by Yoosuf, (Yasuf,) King of Morocco, in fogr, 
and died in 1095. 

Abbadie, 4’bi’de’, (JACQUES,) a distinguished Prot- 
estant divine, born in Béarn, in the south of France, in 
1658. His “Treatise on the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion” (“Traité de la Vérité de la Religion Chrétienne,” 
2 vols., 1684) was received with great favour both by 
Catholics and Protestants, and still enjoys a high repu- 
tation. He was the author of several other works of less 
note. He preached for some time in London, and after- 
wards became Dean of Killaloe, Ireland. Died in London 
in 1727. 

See Nictron, “ Mémoires,” and “ Biographia Britannica.” 


Abbadie, d’, di’ba’de’, (ANTOINE and ARNOULD 


y vy vu Mw AY . aA Ton. 
a, 8,1, 6, ti, ¥, Zong; A, , 6, same, less prolonged ; 4, é, 1, 6, ti, ¥, short ; a, , i, 9, obscure; far, fall, fat; m@t; ndt; good, moon, 


ABBAMONTE 


Ot 


ABBOT 


Micukt,) two brothers of Irish origin, but citizens of 
France. They made some scientific researches in Abys- 
sinia, where they passed about five years,—1840-45. 

Abbamonte. See ABAMONTI. : 

Abbas I, or Shah Abbas, shah Ab’bis’, (ze. “ King 
Abbas,”) surnamed the Great, King of Persia, was born in 
1557. His father, Mohammed Meerza, whose want of capa- 
city rendered him unpopular, was deposed by the discon- 
tented nobles, and Shah Abbas succeeded to the throne 
at the age of twenty-five. He exhibited an energy and wis- 
dom which commanded the respect alike of his subjects 
and of his enemies. After having healed the dissensions 
and curbed the lawlessness which had prevailed among 
his nobles, he marched against the Turks, who, with an 
army of 100,000 men, were then ravaging the Persian 
provinces on the north. The army of Abbas consisted 
of scarcely more than 60,000 men; but it had been dis- 
ciplined under the direction of two English gentlemen, 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Shirley, and was provided 
with an efficient artillery. In August, 1605, a battle was 
fought, in which the Turks suffered a total defeat. The 
Persian king recovered all his lost provinces, and was 
not molested by the Turks during the remainder of his 
reign. He died in 1627. 

See Matcoum, “ History of Persia,”’ 1829 ; “‘ Travels of the Broth- 
ers Shirley,” 1825. 

Abbas II, Shah of Persia, born about 1631, succeeded 
his father Stifi, or Sophy, in 1641. He possessed some 
good qualities, and was noted for his liberal treatment 
of the Christians and other foreigners in his dominions. 
Died in 1666. 

Abbas ITI, King of Persia, born in 1731, was the last 
king of the dynasty of Sophys. He was a son of Shah 
TamAasp, who was dethroned by Nadir Shah. Died in 
childhood in 1736. 

Abbas, or more fully Abbas-Ibn-Abd-il-Moot- 
talib, (or -Mottalib,) 4b’bas’ ib’n Abd-il-mo6t’ta-lib, 
written also Abbas-Ben-Abdel-Mottalib, a paternal 
uncle of Mohammed, born at Mecca about 566 A.D., 
was the ancestor of the dynasty of Abbassides. He 
fought against Mohammed at the battle of Bedr, but 
afterwards was converted to the cause of that prophet, 
to whom he rendered important services. (See MOHAM- 
MED.) Died in 652 A.D. 

See CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL, “ Essai sur |’ Histoire des Arabes.” 

Abbas, ab’bas’, (PASHA,) Viceroy of Egypt, born at 
Yedda, Arabia, in 1813, was a grandson of Mehemet 
Ali. He succeeded his uncle Ibraheem in November, 
1848. Died in 1854. 

Abbas-Meerza, (-Mirza,) 4b’bas’ meer’za’, son of 
Fatah Alee Shah, King of Persia, was born about 1785. 
He was distinguished for his zealous and enlightened 
efforts to introduce into his own country the arts, sci- 
ences, and military tactics of Europe. He died in 1833. 

Abbassah, 4b-ba’s4, a pasha of Erzeroom, distin- 
guished first for his successful rebellion against the sul- 
tan Amurath (Murad) IV., and afterwards for his great 
favour and influence with that monarch. At last, how- 
ever, he fell a victim to the suspicions of his sovereign, 
and was executed in 1634. 

Abbassides or Abbasides, ab-bas/sidz, singular, 
ABBASSIDE, ab-bas/sid, [Fr. pron. 3’ba’std’; Ger. AB- 
BASSIDEN, 4b-bas-see’den; Lat. ABBAs/ID&; called by 
the Arabs BENEE (BENi) ABBAS, z.e. “sons or descend- 
ants of Abbas,”] the name of the most illustrious dynas- 
ty of caliphs. They traced their genealogy to Abbas the 
uncle of Mohammed, and reigned at Damascus and after- 
wards at Bagdad from 749 to 1258 A.D. See ABOO-L- 
ABBAS-ABDALLAH. 

Abbate, 4b-ba’ta, or Abate, 4-ba’td, (ANDREA,) a 
Neapolitan painter of natural history and inanimate ob- 
jects. Died in 1732. 

Abbate, 4b-ba’ta, Abbati or A bati, 4-ba’tee, (NICH- 
OLAS, or NICCOLo,) a celebrated Italian painter, born at 
Modena about 1512. Although his productions rank 
him with the greatest Italian masters, very little is known 
of the circumstances of his life. He died in Paris in 
1571. Among his works were frescos at Fontainebleau. 
His oil pictures are very scarce. 

See VEpRIANI, ‘‘ Vite dei Pittori Modenesi.” 


Abbate or Abati, (PrIErRo PAOLO,) a brother of 


Niccold, noticed above, was a skilful painter of battles 
and horses, at Modena. Died about 1580. 

Abbate, dell’, dél-lab-ba’ta, (GIOoVANNI,) an Italian 
painter and modeller, worked at Modena. Died in 1557. 

Abba-Thulle, 4b’ba t’hul’lee, a king of the Pelew 
Islands, who hospitably entertained the crew of the Eng- 
lish ship Antelope, wrecked on an island of that group 
in 1783. Struck with admiration on witnessing for the 
first time the effect of fire-arms, he prevailed on Captain 
Wilson, commander of the Antelope, to assist him in 
his contests with the neighbouring islanders. The allied 
forces, armed with “thunder and lightning,” easily sub- 
dued their enemies, destitute of these novel and terrific 
implements of war. When his English friends were 
about to return to their native country, the king intrusted 
to their care his son Lee Boo, that he might visit Europe. 

See Krate’s ‘‘Account of the Pelew Islands, from the Journal of 
Captain Wilson.”” 

Abbati, 4b-ba’tee, or Abbatio, 4b-b4’te-o, (BALDI 
ANGELO,) commonly called ABBA/TIUS, a physician and 
naturalist, who flourished about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

Abbatini, 4b-ba-tee/nee, (ANTONIO Marta,) an Ital- 
ian composer of music, who flourished in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. Died about 1675. 

Abbatucci, 4b-ba-toot’chee, (CARLO, or CHARLES,) 
a Corsican general, born in 1771, was a son of Giacomo 
Pietro. He gained the rank of general of division by 
his conduct at the passage of the Lech in 1796. He was 
killed at Huningue in 1796. 

Abbatucci, (JACQUES PIERRE, or GIACOMO PIETRO,) 
a Corsican, who was a lieutenant under General Paoli, 
and after various changes of fortune was raised to the 
rank of a general of division in the French army. Born 
1726, died 1812. 

cn Jacost, ‘‘ Histoire de la Corse ;” “* Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.” ‘ j 
Abbatucci, (JACQUES PIERRE CHARLES,) a French 
lawyer, born in Corsica in 1791, was a grandson of 
Carlo A., noticed above. He was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1848, and became a partisan of 
Louis Napoleon, who appointed him minister of justice 
about 1852. Died in 1857. 

Abbeville, d’, d&b’vél’, (PERE (pair) CLAUDE,) a 
Capuchin, who wrote a history of the French mission to 
the island of Maranham, on the coast of Brazil, entitled 
“ Histoire de la Mission des Péres Capucins en l’Isle de 
Maragnan.” He gives an interesting account of the 
character and customs of the natives of that island and 
the neighbouring continent. The mission alluded to was 
undertaken in 1612. 

Abbiati, 4b-be-4’tee, (FILIPPo,) an excellent Italian 
painter, born at Milan in 1640. He painted both in oil 
and fresco with great facility. Among his best works 
is a fresco of “John the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness.”” Died at Milan in 1715. 

A bbiati, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter and-engraver, 
flourished at Milan about 1700. 

Abbon, a’bén’, [in Latin, Ap’Bo Crr/Nuus, “Abbon 
the bent or bowed down,”] a learned French monk, who 
flourished about 900. He wrote a Latin poem on the 
siege of Paris by the Northmen, (A.D. 885-6.) 

Abbon of Fleury, [in Latin, AB’Bo FLORIACEN’SIS, | 
an eminent ecclesiastic of the tenth century, born near 
Orleans in France. He was one of the most learned 
men of his age, and after he was elected Abbot of Fleury 
showed himself a patron of learning. He died in 1004. 

Abbondanti, ib-bon-din’tee, (ANTONIO,) sometimes 
called ABUNDAN/TIUS OF IMOLA, (ee’/mo-l4,) an Italian 
historian and poet, lived about 1625. He wrote an ac- 
count of the war in the Low Countries, 1559-1609. 

Ab/bot, (ABIEL,) an American divine, born at An- - 
dover, Massachusetts, in 1770. He died in 1828, on his 
return from Cuba, which he had visited on account of 
his health. A posthumous volume of letters written 
while in that island, evinces strong powers of observation 
and considerable talent for-description. 

Abbot, (BENJAMIN,) LL.D., an American teacher, 
born about 1763, was for half a century the principal of 
Phillips Academy, at Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
numbered among his pupils Daniel Webster, Edward 
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Everett, Jared Sparks, George Bancroft, and John G. 
Palfrey. Died in 1849. 

Ab’bot, (CHARLES,) Lorp CoLcuHeEsTeErR, a British 
statesman, born at Abingdon in 1757, was educated at 
Oxford, and was called to the bar about 1784. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1795, showed himself a warm 
supporter of Pitt, and distinguished himself by his talents 
for business and his public spirit. He was the mover of 
the bill which in 1800 authorized the first census of 
the population of Great Britain ever taken. In 1801 
he became chief secretary for Ireland. He was speaker 
of the House of Commons from February, 1802, until 
May, 1817, when he resigned on account of ill health, 
and was raised to the peerage as Baron Colchester. He 
had performed his duties as speaker to the general satis- 
faction. He died in 1829, leaving two sons. 


See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for May, 1829; “Annual Obituary,” 
1830. 


Abbot, (GrorGE,) an English prelate, born at Guild- 
ford, Surrey, in 1562. He studied at Oxford, took orders 
in 1583, became a very popular preacher, and was em- 
ployed in the translation of the Bible authorized by King 
James in 1604. He was one of eight divines who trans- 
lated the Four Gospels and the book of Acts. In 1609 
he obtained the see of Lichfield, from which he was 
translated to the see of London in 1610. He was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury in January, 1611. He 
was a zealous Calvinist, both before and atter his high 
promotion. In the latter part of his life he favoured the 
popular party, but his influence in the church and state 
was ruined by the ascendency of Laud, who had long been 
his rival and adversary. Among his works isa “ Brief 
Description of the Whole World,” (1634.) Died in 1633. 

See Witt1am Russe Lt, “ Life of George Abbot,” 1777; GArRpI- 
NER, ‘‘ History of England from 1603 to 1616.”’ 

Abbot, (GEORGE,) a nephew of Archbishop Abbot, 
was born about 1602. He fought against the royalists 
in the civil war. He published ‘The Book of Job Para- 
phrased,” (1640.) Died in 1648. 

Abbot, (LEMUEL,) an English portrait-painter, born 
about 1760, worked in London, and was well patronized. 
Most of his portraits are considered to be excellent like- 
nesses. Among his works are portraits of the poet 
Cowper and Lord Nelson. Died in 1803. 

Abbot, (Sir MAuricE or Morris,) a distinguished 
merchant of London, was the youngest brother of Arch- 
bishop Abbot. He was appointed one of the council for 
settling the colony of Virginia in 1624, and became gov- 
ernor or chairman of the East India Company in 1633. 
Died in 1640. 

Abbot, (RoBERT,) a learned divine, born at Guildford 
in 1560, was a brother of Archbishop Abbot. He was 
a popular preacher, a chaplain to James I., and King’s 
professor of divinity at Oxford. Im 1615 he became 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was a strenuous opponent of 
Laud’s opinions and church policy. Among his works 
is a “Defence of the Royal Supremacy,” in Latin, (1619.) 
He was esteemed a man of more profound learning than 
the archbishop. Died in 1617. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’? Woop, ‘“‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Abbot, (RoBERT,) an English Puritan divine, became 
vicar of Cranbrook, Kent, and minister of Southwick in 
Hampshire. He published, besides other works, “The 
Trial of our Church-Forsakers,” (1639.) Died about 1655. 

Abbot, (SAMUEL,) born at Wilton, New Hampshire, 
in 1786; died in 1839. He invented a process of ex- 
tracting starch from the potato. 

Ab’/bott, (CHARLES,) LorpD TENTERDEN, an emi- 
nent English judge, was born at Canterbury in 1762, 
and studied at Oxford. He was admitted to the bar in 
1795, and in 1802 published a “Treatise on the Law of 
Merchant Ships and Seamen,” which has since been re- 
garded in England and the United States as the stand- 
ard work on maritime law. He became a judge in the 
Court of Common Pleas in 1816. Lord Ellenborough 
having resigned his position as Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1818, Mr. Abbott succeeded him, and 
in 1827 was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord 
Tenterden. He died in November, 1832. He was a firm 
adherent of the Tory party. His judicial merits were 
of a very high order. According to some, he excelled 


Lord Mansfield in industry and learning, and equalled 
him in acuteness of perception and power of reasoning, 

See Lorp Campsett, “Lives of the Chief Justices,” vol. iii. ; 
Foss, “‘ The Judges of England,” vol. ix.; also a criticism on Lord 
Tenterden’s professional character, by BrouGHAM, in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,”’ vol. lxix. p. 14. 

Abboit, (Rev. Jacon,) a popular American author, 
born at Hallowell, Maine, in 1803. He graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1820. Few writers have given to 
the public a greater number of volumes. Among them 
may be mentioned “The Young Christian;” “The 
Corner-Stone ;” ‘A Series of Histories of Celebrated 
Sovereigns ;” “The Rollo Books,” 28 vols.; “‘ Harper’s 
Story-Books,” 36 vols., etc. etc. Mr. Abbott has ad- 
dressed himself principally to the young, with whom his 
works have been exceedingly popular. Nearly all his 
books have been republished in England, and some, it 
is said, have been translated into various Ezropean and 
Asiatic languages. 

Abbott, (Joun S. C.,) an American author, brother 
of the Rev. Jacob Abbott, was born at Brunswick, Maine, 
in 1805. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825, 
studied divinity at the Theological Seminary in Andover, 
Mass., and was subsequently minister in Worcester and 
Roxbury. Among his principal works may be named 
the ““Mother at Home,” (1833;) ‘Histories of Marie 
Antoinette, Josephine, Madame Roland, Cortez,” etc., 
forming a series in six vols.; “History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” 2 vols. 8vo; ‘“ History of the French Revo- 
lution,” and “ History of the Civil War in America,” 2 
vols. 8vo, 1863-66. Most of his books have obtained 
an extensive circulation. He is a pleasing and animated 
writer, but as a historian he is scarcely to be relied on. 
His “ History” of Napoleon, in particular, is perhaps the 
most remarkable example of indiscriminate and extrava- 
gant eulogy ever given to the world under the august name 
of History. He has recently published a ‘ History of Na- 
poleon ILL., Emperor of the French,” (1868,) which is said 
to possess the merits and demerits of the preceding work, 

Abbt, 4pt, (THoMAsS,) an eminent German writer, 
born at Ulm in 1738. He studied at the University of 
Halle, and in 1761 was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Rinteln. Here he wrote his 
two most celebrated works, “On Merit,” (“Vom Ver- 
dienste,” 1765,) and “On Dying for one’s Native Coun- 
try,” (“Ueber den Tod fiir’s Vaterland,” 1761.) He was 
afterwards invited by Count William of Lippe-Schauen- 
burg to his court at Biickeburg, where he died in 1766. 
Like Lessing, he exerted himself to improve and refine 
the German language, and had he lived longer his name 
would undoubtedly have become one of the most distin- 
guished in his country’s literature. 


See Nicorai, “ Ehrengedichtniss des Herrn Thomas Abbt,” 1767; 
Wo tr, “ Encyklopaedie der Deutschen National-Literatur ;” Mxu- 
SEL, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Littérateurs d’ Allemagne.” 


ABD, a Arabic word signifying “servant,” and form 
ing the prefix in many names; as ABD-ALLAH, (ABDAL 
LAH,) the “servant of God.” 

Abd-al-Kadir. See ABD-EL-KADER. 

Abdallah, 4b-d4l/lah, (almost 4b-dil’lah.) or Abdul- 
lah, 4b-dd0l/lah, the last shereef (sherif) or prince of the 
Wahabites, was born about 1740. Having been captured 
by Ibraheem (Ibrahim) Pasha, he was executed in 1818. 

Abdallah, (or Abd-Allah,) Abi@-l-Abbas. See 
ABoo-L-ABBAS-ABDALLAH. 

Abdallah- (or Abdullah-) Ibn-Abd-il-Moottalib, 
(-ib’n 4b/dil m60t’t&-lib,) the father of the prophet Mo- 
hammed, is said to have been distinguished for his virtue 
and personal beauty. Died about 570 A.D. 

See ABDALLAH-BEN-ABDELMOTTALIB, in the “Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Abdallah-Ibn-Al-Aftas, (-4l-af’tas,) the founder 2f 
the dynasty of Benee Al-Aftas, was born at Mequinez 
in Africa about 1004. He possessed eminent military 
talents, and was surnamed Al-Mansoor, or “the vic- 
torious.” He died about 1060. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Balkeen, (or -Balkin, -bil-keen’,) 
the fourth and last sultan of Granada; dethroned (A.D. 
1090) by Yoosuf, whom he had invited from Africa to as- 
sist him against Alphonso I. of Castile. He was a brave 
and enlightened monarch. He was a patron of science, 
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and wrote a learned and valuable commentary on the 
Koran. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Koteyba, (-Coteyba.) 
KoreyBa. : 

Abdallah-Ibn-Mohammed, (-ib’n mo-ham/med,) 
the seventh sultan of Cérdova of the dynasty of Omeyyah, 
ascended the throne in 888, and died in 912. He wasa 
poet and a patron of literature. 

Abdallah- (or Abdullah-) Ibnool-Fara-dhee, 
(-Ib-nul-Faradhi, ib’nd6l fa/ra-dhee,) a Mohammedan 
historian, born at Cérdova in 962. He was killed at the 
taking of his native city by Suleyman, to13. 

Abdallah- (or Abdullah-) Ibnool-Hijaree, (-Ib- 
nul-Hijari, ibnd0l he-ja/ree,)a celebrated Mohammedan 
historian, born in the territory of Guadalajara in 1105. 
He was the author of a valuable and voluminous history 
of Spain, most of which is lost. He died about 1195. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Sa’d (-sad or -sa’d) was one of the 
earliest converts to the Mohammedan faith, and was em- 
ployed by the prophet to write down his pretended reve- 
lations. He was afterwards appointed governor of Egypt, 
under the ealiph Othman, about the year 646. On the 
death of the caliph, in 656, he was deposed ; but the year 
of his death is unknown. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Yaseen, (or -YAasin,) -ya’seen’, the 
founder of the dynasty of the Almoravides, was born at 
Nafees, a little town in North Africa. He began his 
career as a zealous teacher of religion, about the year 
roar. His followers were called ALMORABITOON, “men 
devoted to the service of God,” (whence the European 
name ALMORAVIDES.) At first he contented himself with 
forcibly converting the pagan tribes of the Berbers to Mo- 
hammedanism, but finally aspired to the entire subjuga- 
tion of Africa and the overthrow of the ruling dynasty 
of Zenatah. After entire success had crowned his under- 
taking, although he exercised all the functions of royalty, 
he never assumed the titles, but contented himself with 
the name of Fakih, (fa-keeh’,) or “Theologian.” He 
died in 1059. His successors ruled over the greater 

art of North Africa and Spain for nearly a century. 

Abdallah-Ibn- (or Ben-) Zobeyr, (or -Zobair,) -zo- 
bar’, surnamed Aboo-Beker or Abiti-Bekr, 4/bdo 
bek’er, Caliph of Mecca, was born in622. He maintained 
his independence against the Omeyyah dynasty from 680 
till 692, when he was conquered and slain by Abdel- 
Malek-Ibn-Merwan. 

See ABpDALLAH-BEN-ZoBAIR, in the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rales? 

Abdalatif or Abdallatiphus. See ABD-EL-LATEEF. 

Abdalmalek or Abd-al-Malik. See Asp-EL- 
MALEK. 

Ab-da-lon’y-mus or Ab-do-lon’I-mus, a Sidonian, 
raised by Alexander the Great from the occupation of a 
gardener to the throne. He was descended from the 
kings of Sidon. 

Abdalrahman. See ABD-ER-RAHMAN, 

Abdal-Wahab. See ABD-EL- WAHAB. 

Ab’das, [Gr. "A6dac,] Bishop of Susa, in Persia, offend- 
ed the Guebers, or fire-worshippers, by burning one of 
their temples, for which he was put to death in 430 a.p. 

Abdelaziz, 4b’del-4-zeez’, or Abdu-l-aziz, 4b’d60- 
14-zeez’, (Anglicized pron. ab-da-la’ziz,*) written also Ab- 
dalazis and Abdelasis, the son of Moosa, (Misa,) 
was the third governor of Spain after its conquest by the 
Arabs. He was assassinated in 716, at the instigation 
of the caliph, against whom he had revolted. 

Abdelaziz or Abdulaziz, (Abul-Hassan, 4/bool 
has’sin,) the first sultan of Valencia, was grandson of 
the famous Al-Mansoor. He adorned his capital with 
magnificent gardens and buildings. Died about 1060, 

Abd-el-Baki, (or -Backi.) See BAKEE. 

Abd.el-Hakk, Abd el hak, (Ibn-Ghaleeb or -Gha- 
lib, Yb’n G&-leeb’,) a Mohammedan divine and poet, born 
in the province of Granada in 1088. He wrote a volumin- 
ous commentary on the Koran, which was highly es- 
teemed by the Spanish Moslems. Died 1152. 

Abd-el-Kader, 4bd‘el-ka/der, (Ibn-Mehi-ed-Deen, 


See IBn- 


* “The regal seat 
Of Abdalazis, ancient Cordova.” 
SouTHEY’s Roderick, 
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ib’n méh’hi-ed-deen’,) (see remarks on Oriental names, in 
the Introduction,) one of the most remarkable men of 
whom history makes mention, was born near Mascara, 
Algeria, about 1807. His father, Mehi-ed-Deen, was a 
Maraboot (Marabout) or religious noble of great influ- 
ence. Having become distinguished for his piety and 
talents, Abd-el-Kader was chosen emir of the Arab 
tribes in Algeria soon after that region was invaded by 
the French in 1830. He attacked Oran in 1832, but, 
after the most determined and repeated assaults, was 
repulsed by the French artillery, and in 1834 concluded 
a treaty with the French general, who recognized him as 
Emir of Mascara and Oran. In 1835 he defeated a 
French army at Macta. After the victory of General 
Bugeaud at Sikka, 1836, the war was suspended by a 
treaty, (1837.) Hostilities were renewed in 1839 by the 
Arabs, who were stimulated against the infidel in- 
vaders by fanaticism as well as patriotism. In the long 
contest which ensued against a power immeasurably 
superior to his own, Abd-el-Kader displayed remark- 
able energy, skill, presence of mind, and fertility of re- 
sources, combined with administrative talents of the 
highest order ; but he was finally compelled to surrender, 
in December, 1847, which he did on condition that he 
should be sent to Alexandria or St. Jean-d’Acre. By a 
flagrant violation of public faith, he was sent to France, 
and detained as a captive until about the end of 1852, 
when he was released by the order of Louis Napoleon. 
He has since resided chiefly at Brussa and Damascus. 

While Abd-el-Kader was imprisoned in France, Gen- 
eral Daumas, who had charge of him, wrote to one of 
his friends, “ You are going to see the illustrious pris- 
oner of the chateau of Pau. You haye known 
Abd-el-Kader in his prosperity, at a time when, so to 
speak, all Algeria acknowledged his rule. Well, you 
will find him greater and more extraordinary in his ad- 
versity than he was in his prosperity.” In 1860, when 
all the Christian population of Syria was threatened 
with massacre, Abd-el-Kader protected, with sleepless 
vigilance and at the imminent peril of his own life, many 
thousands of both sexes until the danger was past. 

Abd-el-Kader excelled in all martial exercises. As 
an equestrian he was unrivalled, even among a people 
whose warriors may be said to live on horseback. His 
quickness of intellect and his memory were extraor- 
dinary. At the age of fourteen he already knew the 
Koran by heart. His literary attainments would have 
conferred distinction even upon one who had devoted 
his whole life to peaceful and uninterrupted study. In 
addition to his other accomplishments, he was endowed 
with a graceful and spirit-stirring eloquence. 

See “‘ Life of Abd-el-Kader,” written from his own dictation, and 


compiled from other authentic sources, by CotonEL CuHuRCHILL, 
London, 1867 ; also the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Abd-el-Kader-Ghilanee, (-Ghilani,) 4bd’el-ka’der 
Se-la/nee or Ge-l4/nee, an eminent Persian doctor of the 
Soofee (Sfiifi) sect, flourished about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Like the orthodox Mohammedans, the 
Soofees believe in one eternal God; but their views of 
a future state are more spiritual than those taught by the 
Koran. Abd-el-Kader wrote various works on the doc- 
trines of the Soofees, some of which are still extant. 
Died at Bagdad in 1165. 

Abd-el-Kadir. See ABD-EL-KADER. 

Abd-el-Lateef or Abdellatif, 4b’del-l4-teef’, or 
Abdullattif, A4b’dd60l-l4-teef’, an eminent Arabian his- 
torian and physician, born at Bagdad in 1162. He wrote 
an important work on the history, antiquities, and geog- 
raphy of Egypt, of which De Sacy published a French 


| version entitled “ Relation de l’Egypte,” (1810.) 


See WUSTENFELD, “*‘ Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte ;”? ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.’ 


Abd-el-Malek or -Malik,* 4b’del-m4/lek or -mal’ek, 
(Ibn-Habeeb or -Habitb, ib’n ha-beeb’,) a famous 
Mohammedan historian and divine, born at Cérdova in 
801; died 353. 

Abd-el-Malek,* (Ibn-Koreyb—ko-rab’,) generally 


* Tt should be observed that the Arabic words Malek (miiV’ek) (writ 
ten also Melek, mél/ek) and Malek (m4/lek) differ in signification as 
well as pronunciation: the former signifies ‘‘king,’’ the latter ‘‘ mas- 


ter’’ or ‘‘ possessor.”’ 
2 
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called ALASMAEE, (ALASMA’?,) 4l-As’m4-ee’, a celebrated 
Mohammedan doctor, born at Basséra about 740. He 
possessed an extraordinary memory, and is said to have 
known by heart above 16,000 poems. Haroun-al-Raschid, 
hearing of the fame of Alasmaee, invited him to his court 
and chose him as his own instructor. He died at Bag- 
dad about 821. The famous romance of Antar has been 
ascribed to him. 
Abd-el-Malek or Abd-ul-Malik,* 4bd’00l-mA’lik, 
a sultan of Western Africa, was born at Fez about 1500. 
When his dominions were invaded by Sebastian, King 
of Portugal, he made vigorous preparations for defence, 
and, though labouring under severe disease, accompanied 
his army, in a litter, to the field of battle, (August, 1578.) 
The Moors were victorious, and Sebastian was taken and 
put to death ; but Abd-el-Malik died of exhaustion dur- 
ing the contest, and Mohammed, his nephew, whom he 
had dethroned, and at whose instigation the Portuguese 
king had begun the war, was drowned in his flight. This 
battle has been called ‘the battle of the three kings.” 
Abd-el-Malek,* (Ibn-Merw4n— mer’wan’,) the 
fifth caliph of the house of Omeyyah, ascended the throne 
in 685. He distinguished himself as a warrior while 
quelling several formidable rebellions in his dominions ; 
he was brave, just, and strict in the observance of all the 
duties of his religion, and was moreover a patron of learn- 
ing and the useful arts. Died in 705, aged sixty years. 
See Wert, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. i. chap. ix. 
Abd-el-Melek. See ABD-EL-MALEK. 
Abd-el-Moomen, (-Moumen or -Mtimen,) 4bd’el- 
moo/men, written also Abdul-Mitimen, the second 
prince or sultan of the line of Almohades, in Africa, was 
born in the province of Tlemsen, about 1100. On the 
death of Al-Mahdee, (Al-Mahdi,) founder of the new 
dynasty, he managed to get himself elected successor to 
the throne, in 1130. His reign was constantly occupied 
with wars, in which he was for the most part eminently 
successful. Having subdued all his enemies in Western 
Africa, he was preparing to cross into Spain, that he 
might put a stop to the victorious career of Alphonso 
VIIL, when he was attacked by the disease of which he 
died, in 1163. He assumed the title of caliph, which his 
successors retained. 4 
See Anp-EL-MoumeEn, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
Abd-el-Moottalib, (or -Muttalib,) abd’el-moot’- 
t4-lib,t written also Abd-el-Mottalib and Abdol- 
Motalleb, a rich citizen of Mecca, born in 497 A.D., was 
the son of Hashem and grandfather of the prophet Mo- 
hammed. He is said to have dug at Mecca, in obedience 
to a command given him in a vision, the famous well 
of Zemzem, which was destined to supply pilgrims with 
water through all succeeding ages. Died in 579. 


See App-EL-MorTa itp, in the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
SprenceEr, “ Life of Mohammad.” 


Abdel-Mumen. See ABD-EL-MOOMEN. 

Abd-el-Wahab,abd’el-wa-Hab’, orAbdul-Wahab, 
Ab’dool-w4-hab’, the founder of the sect of the Wahab- 
ites, (Wahabees or Wahabys,) was born in the Arabian 
province of Nejdin 1691. He did not, as has been as- 
serted, promulgate the doctrines of a new religion. He 
saw, as he believed, that the primitive Mohammedan 
faith had become totally corrupted, and his efforts were 
directed towards introducing a thorough reformation. 
He acknowledged the Koran and the traditionary law, 
the “So6onnah,” (or ‘Sunnah,”) to be the foundation of 
religion; but the opinions even of the greatest com- 
mentators were not, he maintained, to be received im- 
plicitly. He complained that many of the Mohammedan 
professors bestowed upon the prophet and the saints 
honours which were equivalent to adoration. He held 
and proclaimed that before God all men were equal, and 


* See note on last column of preceding page. 

+ There is some discrepancy in regard to the accentuation of this 
name; some writers give A bd-el-Mutalib, (or -Motillib ;) but the best 
authorities make the penultima short. HamMErR-PurGsTA.u (Litera- 
turgeschichte der Araber, vol. i. p. 384) spells it A ddol-Moththalib, 
(ze. -Moththalib, for he uniformly places an accent on the long sylla- 
bles;) it should also be observed that he employs #4 (in German) for 
thard. Pocock,in his Latin version of Abulpharagius, writes the 
name with d@/, 4 bdol-Motallab or -Motalleb ; but in the Arabic text 
the penultima is short. (See “ Historia Dynastiarum,”’ Oxford, 1663.) 
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| . . 
| that it was a sin to pray to departed saints or to honour 
| their relics more than those of ordinary persons. 


The 
Wahabites, wherever they had the power to do so, de- 
stroyed the domes and ornamental tombs: even the 
cupola over the birthplace of Mohammed, at Mecca, 
and his tomb at Medina, were demolished. Abd-el-Wa- 
hab died in 1787. 

See Burcxuarpt, ‘‘ Materials for a History of the Wahabys,” 
London, 1830; “Voyages q’Ali-Bey,” Paris, 1814; NuiznuHr, 
‘ Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien,”’ etc, 

Abd-er-Rahman, 4bd’er-rin’m4n,* (or Abd-ur- 
Rahman, 4b’d66r-RaH/man,) L, written also Abdar- 
rahman, (the “servant of the Merciful,” that is, of God,) 
the founder of the Omeyyah dynasty of sultans in Spain, 
in opposition to the caliphs of the new line, (the Abbas- 
sides.) He wrested Moslem Spain from the govern- 
ment of the caliph in 756, and died in 788 a.p. 

See Ar-Maxkxanrl, “ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties :n 
Spain.” 

Abd-er-Rahman II,, the fourth sultan of Cérdova of 
the Omeyyah dynasty, ascended the throne in 822 .p, 
He was an able warrior, was eminent for his modera- 
tion, justice, and humanity, and was a distinguished 
patron of learning. Died in 852 A.D. 

Abd-er-Rahman III, surnamed An-NAstr-LIDEEN- 
ILLAH or -LIDINILLAH, 4n-na/sir-le-dee’nil/Jah, (7.e. “the 
defender of the religion of God,”) the eighth sultan and 
first caliph of Cordova, began to reign in 912, and by 
his talents and energy raised the Mohammedan empire 
in Spain to the highest pinnacle of glory. He was dis- 
tinguished both as a warrior and as a patron of learning 
and the arts. One of his palaces near Cérdova was 
decorated with unequalled magnificence ; the audience- 
room, in particular, was adorned with golden images of 
the most exquisite workmanship, and the roof was coy- 
ered with pure gold. After a reign of nearly fifty years, 
An-Nasir died in 961, at the age of 73. An-Nasir-Li- 
deen-Illah was also the name of one of the caliphs of 
the Abbasside dynasty, as well as of several other Mo- 
hammedan princes. 

See At-MaxxkarI, ‘‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,” translated into English by Gayancos, London, 1840-43; 
Conpe, “ Histoire de la Domination des Arabes ;’?? Casir1, “* Bibli- 
otheca Arabico-Hispana.”’ 

Abd-er-Rahman, Sultan or Emperor of Morocco, 
born in 1778, succeeded his uncle Muley Soliman in 
1823. He became the ally of Abd-el-Kader in the war 
against the French, who defeated his army at Isly in 
1844. , 

Abd-er-Rahman-Alghafekee, (or -Alghafeki,) 
al-ca’fé-kee’, a Moslem governor of Spain, invaded Gaul 
at the head of eighty thousand men, and, having ravaged 
Aquitaine, encountered the French army under Charles 
Martel near Tours, in October, 732 A.D. After a se- 
vere and prolonged contest, the Christians gained a 
complete victory, which saved Europe from the Moham- 
medan yoke and put an effectual check to the conquests 
of the Saracens of Spain. Abd-er-Rahman himself was 
left dead on the field of battle. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Abd-er-Rahman, (Ibn-Khaldoon or -Khaldiin.) 
See IBN-KHALDOON. 

Abd-er-Razzak, Abd’er-r4z-zak’, or Abdurrazzak, 
Ab’do0r-Raz-zak’, the founder of a small empire in East- 
ern Persia, about 1336, which lasted only till the con- 
quest of Tamerlane in 1381. 

Abd-er-Razzak, or Abd-er-Rezzak, (Kamal-ed : 
Deen or KemAl-ed-Din, ka-m4l’ ed-deen’,) a Persian 
traveller and historian, born at Herat in 1413; died 
about 1475. He wrote an interesting history of the de- 
scendants of Tamerlane. 

Abdias, 4b-dee/as, (Ben-Shalom—sh§’lom,) a Jew- 
ish rabbi of the seventh century, went to Arabia to dis- 
pute with Mohammed, who is said to have converted him, 


* Most European writers accentuate this name on the last syllable, 
AxBD-ER-RAHMAN; but we have preferred to follow Hammer-Purgstall, 
who invariably gives it with the z¢/ma short—ABDERRAHMAN, (ab- 
der-rth’mdn.) So far as we have had an opportunity of consulting 
the Arabic texts of the Mohammedan writers, they have nearly 
always confirmed the practice of that eminent Orienfalist. Both 
forms are undoubtedly correct; but that given above is sauctioned 
by the best Arabic usage. 
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Abdol-Malik. See ABD-EL-MALEK. 
Abdol-Moththalib. See Asp-EL-MOOTTALIB. 
Abdolonimus. See ABDALONYMUS, 
Abd-ool- (Abdul- or Abdoul-) Hamid, (or -Ha- | 
met, ) Ab’dool- ha/mid, (or ha/met,) Sultan of Turkey, born 
in 1725, was a son of Ahmed III. He succeeded his 
brother Mustapha III. in 1774. Having been defeated 
_ by the Russians, he obtained a short peace by the treaty 
of Kootchook-Kainarji in July, 1774. He was again 
involved in war against Russia, and lost a battle at Oc- 
zakow, in 1788. Died in 1789. 

See Von Hammer, “ Histoire de l’ Empire Ottoman.” 

Abd-ool-Mejeed, Abdoul-Medjid, or Abdul- 
Mejid, 4b’ddol-me-jeed’, an eminent Mohammedan 
poet, vizier to Aboo-Mohammed, the last king of Bada- 
joz. He died about 1125. 

Abd-ool-Mejeed, Abdul-Mejid, or Abdoul- 
Medjid, 4b’dd0l-mé-jeed’, [Ger. spelling, ABDUL MED- 
SCHID,] Sultan of Turkey, born in 1823, was the eldest 
son of Mahmood II., whom he succeeded July 1, 1839. 
He found Turkey at war against Mehemet Ali of Egypt, 
whose victorious army was marching towards his capital. 
From this danger he was saved by the intervention of 
the great European powers in 1840. He pursued the 
course of reform commenced by his father, which was 
resisted by a fanatical party among his subjects, and ex- 
hibited a spirit of tolerance towards Christians. About 
the end of 1853 he was involved in a war with Russia, 
in which France and England were the allies of Abd-ool- 
Mejeed. (See NicHoras I.) He died in June, 1861, and 
was succeeded by his brother Abd-d0l-Azeez, (Abdul- 
Aziz.) 

See Aspout Mepyjip, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Abdor-Rahman. See ABD-ER-RAHMAN. 

Abdoul-Melek. See ABD-EL-MALEK. 

Abdulaziz. See ABDELAZIZ. 

Abdul-Kadir. See ABD-EL-KADER. 

Abdul-Malik. See ABp-EL-MALEK. 

Abdul-Mimen. See Asp-EL-MooMEN. 

Abdurrahman. See ABD-ER-RAHMAN. 

Ab/’dy, (Mi/rA SmIruH,) an English authoress, born in 
London about 1818, was a niece of Horace and James 
Smith. She married a Rev. Mr. Abdy, of London. 
She has written agreeable verses and tales, some of 
which appeared in various annuals. Perhaps her most 
important work is her “Appeal on Behalf of Govern- 
esses.” Died in July, 1867. 

A'Bec’ket, (GILBERT ABBOT,) a witty and humorous 
English writer, born in London in 1810 or 1811. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1841. He cotitributed to 
the London “Times” and “ Punch.” Among his works 
are “The Comic Blackstone,” (1844-46,) and “The 
Comic History of England,” (1848.) Died in. 1856. 

A Becket, (THomaAs.) See BECKET. 

A-bed’/ne-go’, called also Az-a-ri/ah, one of the 
three Hebrew captives whom Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, ordered to be thrown into his fiery furnace. 
(See Daniel i. 7; ii. 49; ili. 10, etc.) 

A-beel’, (DAviD,) an American missionary, born at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1804. He published 
“A Journal of a Residence in China, 1829-33.” Died 
in 1846. 

Abegg, 4’bék, (BRUNO Erhard—ér’hart,) a Ger- 

ei lawyer, born at Elbing in 1803. Died in Berlin in 
1848. 
_ Abegg, (JuLIus FRIEDRICH HEINRICH,) a German 
jurist, born at Erlangen in 1796. He became professor 
of law at Breslau in 1826, and published many legal 
works. 

Abeille, a’bal’, [Fr. pron. abal’ or 4’ba’ye,] (Gas- 
PARD,) a mediocre French lyric and tragic poet, born in 
Provence in 1648. He was educated for the church, and 
received the title of “Abbé.” In 1704 he was elected 
a member of the French Academy. Died in 1718. 

Abeille, 4’bal’, (Louis,) a German pianist and com- 
poser, born at Baireuth about 1765. He produced 
several successful operas, etc. Died in 1832. 

See Fstis, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Abeille, (Louis PauL,) a French writer and agricul- 
turist, born at Toulon in 1719. He was for several 
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years inspector-general of the manufactures of France. 
Died in 1807. 

Abeille, (Scipion,) a French surgeon and poet, was 
a brother of Gaspard, noticed above. He wrote in verse 
a “ Description of the Bones,” (‘‘ Histoire des Os,” 1685.) 
Died in 1697. 

Abeken, 4b’eh-ken, (BERNHARD RUDOLPH,) a Ger- 
man writer, born at Osnabriick in 1780. He was em- 
ployed by Schiller as tutor to his children, and was after- 
wards professor in the College of Osnabriick. Among 
his works are “Studies on the Divina Commedia of 
Dante,” (1826,) and a valuable contribution to the biogra- 
phy of Cicero, “Cicero in seinen Briefen,” (1835,) of 
which an English version was published in 1854. 


A’bel, [in Hebrew 537] the second son of Adam and 
Eve. He is regarded as the first martyr, and the first 
of mankind who suffered physical death, having been 
murdered by Cain, his brother. (See Genesis iv., and 
Hebrews xi. 4; also Matthew xxiii. 35.) 

Abel, [Dan. pron. 4/bél,] a king of Denmark, second 
son of Waldemar II. He secretly instigated the mur- 
der of his brother, Erik VI., and was elected king in 
his stead in 1250. He was killed, while endeavouring to 
suppress a rebellion of the Frisians, in 1252. 

Abel, 4’bel, (CAsPAR,) a German writer and anti- 
quary, born in 1676; died 1763. 

Abel, a’bel, (CLARKE,) an English surgeon and natu- 
ralist, born about 1780. He accompanied Lord Am- 
herst to China in 1816 as naturalist of the expedition, 
and published a “ Narrative of a Journey in the Interior 
of China,” (1818,) which has been highly commended. 
He was afterwards surgeon-in-chief to the governor- 
general of India, and died in 1826. 

See “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” Dec. 1827. 

Abel, (FRIEDRICH GOTTFRIED,) a German physician, 
born in 1714, was a son of Caspar, noticed above. Died 
in 1794. 

Abel, (JOSEPH,) a distinguished historical painter, 
born near Linz, on the Danube, in 1768. He passed 
six years, 1802-8, in Rome, where he painted “ Pro- 
metheus Bound” and designs from the Ilad. He after- 
wards worked in Vienna, and produced, besides many 
portraits, some historical pictures, among which is a 
“Flight into Egypt.” Died in Vienna in 1818. 

Abel, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German musician, born 
at Kothen in 1725. In 1763 he removed to London, 
where for many years he enjoyed the highest popularity ; 
but, owing to the fickleness of the public taste, his con- 
certs ceased at last to attract any attention. He died in 
1787. He is noted as having been the teacher of Cra- 
mer. 

Abdel, 4/bél, (Nrr_s HENRIK,) a distinguished mathe- 
matician, born at Findd, in Norway, in 1802. He 
studied at the University of Christiania ; and afterwards, 
by the aid of a pension from the government, travelled 
through Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and France. He 
returned to his native country in 1827, and died in 1829. 
The special object of Abel’s scientific labours was the 
theory of elliptic functions. The celebrated Legendre 
spoke with astonishment of his discoveries, and evidently 
regarded his mathematical talents as of the most orig- 
inal and highest order. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Abel, von, fon 4/bel, (JAKOB FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philosopher, born in Wiirtemberg in 1751, was professor 
of philosophy at Tiibingen. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘‘Collection and Explanation of the Remarkable 
Phenomena of Human Life,” (“Sammlung und Er- 
klarung merkwiirdiger Erscheinungen aus dem mensch- 
lichen Leben,” 3 vols., 1790.) Died in 1829. 

Abel, von, (Kart,) a Bavarian statesman, born at 
Wetzlar in 1788. He became minister of the interior in 
1838, and the chief of the absolutist or ultramontane 
party. By the influence of Lola Montes he was driven 
from power in February, 1847. 

Abel-De-Pujol. See Pujou. 

Abel Rémusat. See REMusAT. 

Abela, 4-ba/la, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a Maltese, of 
noble family, who in the early part of the seventeenth 


e€ ask; Cass; & hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as 2; th as in thes. 


(3@See Explanations, p. 23.} 
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2entury wrote a valuable work entitled ‘“ Malta Illus- 
trated, with its Antiquities, and other Information,” 
(“ Malta illustrata con le sue Antichita ed altre Notizie.”’) 
Born in 1582 ; died in 1655. 

Ab/e-lard’ (PIERRE) or Abailard, [Fr. pron. a@’ba’- 
lar’; in Latin, PE’rRus ABALAR’DUS,] a celebrated 
French philosopher and logician, was born near Nantes 
in 1079. After having studied Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, he visited Paris, where he became the pupil of 
William de Champeaux, the most skilful dialectician of 
the age. But the pupil soon surpassed his master, and 
often challenged him to public disputations, so com- 
mon in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He is said 
to have been so elated by his frequent triumphs that not 
only his master but his fellow-students were disgusted 
with his vanity. About 1101 he retired from Paris and set 
up a school at Melun, whither crowds of pupils repaired 
to hear his instructions. Not long after, he returned to 
Paris, where, both as teacher and disputant, he was soon 
without a rival. When he was about thirty-four years 
old, Abelard turned his attention to divinity, and went 
to Laon to study under Anselme. His brilliant repu- 
tation, joined to his vanity and arrogance, raised up 
against him bitter enemies, whose persecution compelled 
him to leave the town. He then reopened a school in 
Paris, and his fame became greater than ever before. 
His well-known and unfortunate amour with his pupil 
Heloise need not be related here. Suffice it to say that 
it left him defenceless against the malice of those ene- 
mies whom his former triumphs and arrogance had pro- 
voked. The remainder of his life was little else than a 
succession of persecutions.~ His errors and his afflic- 
tions appear to have at last taught him simplicity and 
humility. He died in 1142, at the priory of St. Marcel, 
near Chalons, whither he had gone for his health. His 
remains were, at her request, given up to Heloise, and 
buried at the oratory of the Paraclete, which he had 
founded, and where she was then prioress. Twenty 
years afterwards, she was interred in the same tomb. 

Abelard left many writings, nearly all dialectical or 
theological, except his “ Letters to Heloise,” (“ Epistolze 


Petri Abzlardi et Heloisz,”) and the ‘‘ History of [his]. 


Misfortunes,” (“ Historia Calamitatum.”’) 

““Abelard’s reputation,” says the “ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1846, ‘was higher than that of any 
living man, ... It is from his connection with Heloise 
that Abelard has descended to posterity ; his own claims 
are slight, and have been greatly overrated... . He 
discovers nothing; he improves nothing. He can only 
dazzle and confuse.” 

“Abelard,” observes Hallam, “was almost the first who 
awakened mankind, in the age of darkness, to a sympa- 
thy with intellectual excellence. His bold theories, not 
the less attractive, perhaps, for treading upon the bounds 
of heresy, his imprudent vanity that scorned the regu- 
larly acquired reputation of older men, allured a multi- 
tude of disciples who would never have listened to an 
ordinary teacher. . . . But the whole of Abelard’s 
life was the shipwreck of genius; and of genius both 
the source of his own calamities and unserviceable to 
posterity.” (‘Middle Ages,” vol. iv. p. 377.) 

See Cousin’s “‘ Introduction to the Works of Abelard,”’ 1836; Brr- 
incon, “‘ History of Abelard and Heloise,” 1787; J. Hucues, “ Life 
cf Abelard,” 1751; BERINGTON, “‘ History of the Middle Ages,” 1814; 
Brucker, “ History of Philosophy,” 1766; Dom Grrvalse, “Vie 
d’ Abelard,” 1720; Frsster, “‘Abdlard und Heloise,” 2 vols., 1806 ; 
Scutosser, ‘‘ Abalard und Dulcin,” 1807; FEUERBACH, “Abalard 
und Heloise,” 1834; O. Guizor, “Essai sur la Vie et les Ecrits 
d’Abailard et de Héloise,”? 1839; Cu. pE Rémusat, “Abelard,” 2 
vols., 1845; Fieury, “Histoire de I’Eglise,” 1751; BERNARDUS, 
(S.int,) “ Epistolee ;” also articles in the “ Westminster Review,” vol. 
xxxil., and the “ Foreign Quarterly,” vol. xxxvi. 


Abelin, abehlan’, or Abeling, 4’/beh-ling, (JOHANN 
PuiLiep,) a German historian, born at Strasburg, as- 
sumed in some of his works the name of JOHANN Lup- 
WIG GOTTFRIED, (GOTHOFREDUS.) He published many 
works, among which are the first and second volumes of 
the “Theatrum Europzum,” a valuable record of con- 
temporary history, which was continued to the twenty- 
first volume, and a description of the West Indies, (‘“ His- 
toria Antipodum,” 1655.) Died about 1646. 

See JécueEr, “‘Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 


Abell, a’bel or 4-bél’, (JoHN,) an English singer and 
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— 
performer on the lute, was attached to the chapel of 
Charles II. He was banished as a papist in 1688, 
Died after 1700. 

Abelli or Abelly, 4’bile’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent 
French ecclesiastic, born in Paris in 1527. He was con- 
fessor to Catherine de Medicis. He is supposed to have 
died about 1600. 

Abelli or Abelly, (Louis,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born in Paris in 1603. He was made Bishop of Rodez 
in 1664, and died in 1691. He wrote numerous theo- 
logical works. 

Aben- (or Ebn-) Beitar, &’bén-ba-e-tar/ or -bi-tan‘, 
(Abdai’lah-Ibn- (tb’n) Ah’med,) an Arabian botan- 
ist, born near Malaga; died in 1248. 

Abencerage, a-bén’se-raj’, [Sp. pron. 4-Bén-tha-ri/- 
Ha,] plural, Abencerages or Abencerrages, (a Span- 
ish corruption of the Arabic Bent SERRAJ, 2.2. the “Sons 
of Serraj,”) the name of a noble Moorish family in the 
kingdom of Granada, originally from Cérdova. “Several 
members of this family acted prominent parts in the pe- 
riod which preceded the conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards. There was a deadly feud between the Aben- 
cerages and the Zegris. 

Abendana, 4-bén-da’na4, (Jacop,) a Spanish Jew, 
who lived in London, and wrote commentaries on the 
Scriptures. Died in 1685. 

Abendroth, 4/bent-rot’, (AMADEUS AUGUST,) a Ger- 
man lawyer, born at Hamburg in 1767. He became 
mayor of that city in 1810, and burgomaster in 1831. 
Died in 1842. 

Aben- (a’bén) Bz’ra, a Spanish Jew, born at Toledo 
in 1119. As acommentator on the Scriptures he stands 
in the foremost rank. He excelled in almost every 
branch of science ; he was an eminent astronomer, math- 
ematician, physician, linguist, and poet. He is supposed 
to have died in 1194. 

Aben-Humeya, 4’bén-hoo-ma’y4, the last king of 
Granada, born about 1520. He was of Spanish origin, 
and was chosen king by the Moors who had revolted 
against Philip II. He was captured and strangled in 1568. 

Abenpace. See AVENPACE. 

Abercrombie, ab/er-kriim-be, (JAMES,) D.D., an elo- 
quent and learned clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia, born in 1758; died in 184. 

Abercrombie, (JAMES,) a major-general in the Brit- 
ish army in America, where he arrived and took com- 
mand of the troops at Albany in 1756. The French 
having obtained possession of the lakes, Abercrombie in 
1758 was intrusted by Pitt with a force of 50,000 men to 
recover the places which had been lost. On the 8th ot 
July he attacked Ticonderoga at the head of 15,000 
troops, but was repulsed by Montcalm with great loss. 
He was shortly after superseded by Lord Amherst. 

Abercrombie, (JoHn,) aneminent Scottish physician, 
born at Aberdeen in 1781. Having graduated as an 
M.D. in 1803, he settled in Edinburgh, and rose to the 
highest rank in his profession. His reputation was 
widely extended by his writings, among which are 
“ Pathological and Practical Researches on Diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord,” (1828,) ‘‘ Inquiries concern- 
ing the Intellectual Powers of Man, and the Investiga- 
tion of Truth,” (1830,) and ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings,” (1833.) Referring to his work on the intellect- 
ual powers, the “Quarterly Review” observes, “ His de- 
scriptions of the mental phenomena are clear and pre- 
cise, and his reasonings perspicuous and sound. . . . 
The style of the work merits equal praise. It is sim- 
ple and unambitious, without being devoid of ornament 
or power.” (‘London Quarterly” for July, 1831.) He 
was chosen lord rector of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, in 1835. Died in November, 1844. 

ge CuampBers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 
vol. Vv. 

Abercromby, ab/er-kriim-be, (ALEXANDER,) a Scot 
tish judge, the youngest brother of Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
was born in1745. In 1792 (onthe death of Lord Hailes) 
he became a judge in the court of justiciary. Died in 
1795. He wrote several interesting papers for “The 
Mirror” and “The Lounger,” two literary periodicals 
edited by Mackenzie. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 
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Abercromby, (DAvip,) a Scottish physician, who 
flourished in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Besides four short treatises on medicine, he wrote several 
works on other subjects. His “ Fur Academicus” (“Aca- 
demical Thief”) shows him to have been a man of wit 
and learning. The time of his birth and that of his 
death are unknown. 

Abercromby, (JAMES,) BARON DUNFERMLINE, a 
British peer, a son of Sir Ralph, noticed below, was 
born in 1776. He entered Parliament about 1812, voted 
with the Whigs, and acquired distinction as a debater. 
He was speaker of the House of Commons from 1835 
to 1839, in which year he resigned and. passed into the 
House of Lords as Baron Dunfermline. Died in 1858. 

Abercromby, (JOHN,) a horticultural writer, born 
near Edinburgh in 1726. His first work, entitled “‘Every 
Man his own Gardener,” had a great‘sale ; and he after- 
wards published a number of others, among which may 
be mentioned “The British Fruit Gardener” and ‘The 
Gardener’s Daily Assistant.” Died in 1806. 

Abercromby, (Sir JoHN,) the second son of Sir 
Ralph, served under him in Egypt, and obtained the 
rank of general. Having been appointed governor of 
Madras, he took Mauritius from the French in 1810. 
He died, it is supposed, in 1817. 

Abercromby, (PATRICcK,) M.D., the author of a work 
entitled ‘‘Martial Achievements of the Scots Nation,” 
(2 vols., 1'711-15,) was born at Forfar in 1656, and is 
supposed to have died about the year 1720. Although 
his work has enjoyed a considerable reputation, it pos- 
sesses little merit. 

Abercromby, (Sir RALPH,) a distinguished military 
commander, was born in Clackmannanshire, Scotland, 
in 1734. He entered the University of Edinburgh in 
1752, and in 1754 was sent by his father to Leipsic 
to study civil law. But, as he manifested a decided pref- 
erence for the military profession, his father yielded to 
his wishes and permitted him to join the army. In 
1773 he was elected member of Parliament. He does 
not, however, appear to have particularly distinguished 
himself in any way till the breaking out of the war with 
France in 1793. In 1795 he was created Knight of the 
Bath. In the unfortunate campaigns in Holland under 
the Duke of York in 1793-5, and especially in that of 
1799, he did everything that a subordinate officer could 
do. The bravery and military skill which he evinced 
won for him universal respect, and every one was satis- 
fied that had he commanded in chief the results would 
have been very different. Abereromby was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the expedition against Egypt, 
which set out in 1800 and reached its destination in 
1801. <A few days after the landing of the troops near 
Alexandria, the British camp was suddenly attacked by 
all the French troops in that country. The assailants 
were bravely repulsed, but during the action the British 
commander received a wound in the thigh, of which he 
died a few days after. As an officer, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby was distinguished by talents of a high order, 
and still more by a humane and generous regard for 
the welfare of his soldiers. Though perfectly reckless 
in exposing himself, he was extremely careful never to 
expose those under his command to any unnecessary 
danger. Asa man, he was distinguished for benevolence, 
superiority to prejudice, and a high sense of honour. Sir 
Ralph Abercromby had four sons: the first Lord Aber- 
cromby; Sir John Abercromby, who served with credit 
under his father in Egypt, and afterwards rose to the 
rank of a general ; Lord Dunfermline ; and Alexander, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

See ‘‘Memoir of Sir Ralph Abercromby,” by Lorp DuNFERM- 
LINE; CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
Witson, ‘‘ History of the British Expedition to Egypt.” 

Abercromby, (Sir RoBertT,) a British general, was 
a younger brother of Sir Ralph. He became governor 
of Bombay in 1789, and commander-in-chief in India in 
1792. After a successful campaign against the Rohillas, 
he returned to England in 1797, and was elected to Par- 
liament. Died about 1827. 

Ab-er-deen’, (GEORGE HAM’ILTON Gor/DON,) EARL 
OF, a British statesman, born in 1784, inherited the earl- 
dom (in the Scottish peerage) from his grandfather, who 


died in 1802. He was elected one of the Scottish repre: 
sentative peers about 1807, identified himself with the 
Tory party, and was sent on a diplomatic mission to Vi- 
enna in 1813. In 1814 he became Viscount Gordon in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. He was secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, in the cabinet of Wellington, 
from 1828 until November, 1830, when his party went 
out of power. In September, 1841, Sir Robert Peel 
appointed him to the same office, which he retained 
until the triumph of the Whig party, in July, 1846. His 
foreign policy was pacific. 

After the death of Peel, (1850,) the Earl of Aberdeen 
was regarded as the head of the Peelite party. On the 
defeat of Lord Derby, in December, 1852, he became 
prime minister, and formed his cabinet by a coalition of 
Conservatives and Whigs or Liberals. In spite of his ef- 
forts to maintain peace, Great Britain “drifted into war” 
against Russia, in 1854. He lost popularity by his mod- 
eration towards Russia, and was censured for remissness 
in the prosecution of the war. Having been defeated 
in the House of Commons about February 1, 1855, he re- 
signed his office, and was succeeded by Lord Palmerston. 
Died in December, 1860. He had been twice married, 
and left a son, who was styled Lord Haddo. 


See “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for February, 186r. 


Aberli, 4’bér-lee, (JOHANN Lupwic,) a Swiss land 
scape-painter and engraver, born at Winterthur in 1723. 
His landscapes of Swiss scenery, engraved and coloured, 
were much admired, and found many imitators. Died at 
Berne in 1786. 

Abernethy, ab’er-ne-‘Ae, (JOHN,) an eminent dis- 
senting divine, born at Coleraine, in Ireland, in 1680. 
He took the degree of M.A. at the College of Glasgow, 
and afterwards studied divinity in Edinburgh. Upon 
finishing his course he returned to Ireland, and at length 
became the pastor of a Presbyterian congregation at 
Antrim. Some new views which he subsequently 
adopted, on the right of private judgment in matters of 
faith, together with the spirit of independence which he 
manifested with respect to the authority of the synod, 
caused at last a schism in the church. In 1730 he be- 
came the pastor of an independent congregation, in ad-_ 
dressing whom he carefully avoided all appeals to the 
affections, maintaining that nothing else was requisite 
than merely to convince the reason. Hence his follow- 
ers were termed Rational Dissenters. Abernethy died 
in 1740. 

See Ducuat, “Life of Abernethy,” prefixed to his Sermons; 
‘Biographia Britannica.” 

Abernethy, (JOHN,) a celebrated English surgeon 
and physiologist, born in London in 1764, was a pupil 
of John Hunter. He was a grandson of John Aber- 
nethy, noticed above. In 1786 he became assistant-sur- 
geon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and on 
the death of Sir C. Blick he succeeded him as chief sur- 
geon in that institution. He lectured on anatomy and 
surgery, and acquired immense popularity as a teacher. 
He published, in 1809, an able work “On the Consti- 
tutional Origin and Treatment of Local Diseases,” in 
which he propounded doctrines which have made a 
great change in the science of surgery. He is said to 
have been the first surgeon who performed the ligature 
of the carotid artery and the external iliac artery. 
Many amusing anecdotes are related of him, exhibiting 
that singular mixture of shrewd sense, wit, and eccen- 
tricity for which he was so remarkable. A gouty rich 
man having consulted him received for answer, “ Live 
on sixpence a day, and earn it.” In domestic relations 
he is said to have been amiable. He married Ann 
Threlfall in 1800. Died at Enfield in April, 1831. 

See GrorcE MacIrwatn, ‘ Memoirs of J. Abernethy,” 1853 
Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Abert, a’/bert, (JOHN J.,) an American engineer, born 
in Marylandin 1790. He was appointed major of topo- 
graphical engineers in 1814, and colonel of the same in 
1838. He was at the head of the corps of topographicai 
engineers for about thirty years. Died in January, 1863. 

Abesch, 4’bésh, (ANNA BARBARA,) a famous Swiss 
painter on glass. Died about 1750. 


Ab/gar-us, [Gr. "AGyapoc,] written also Abagarus, 


€as Zz; ¢aS 5; & hard; & as J; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8asz; thas in this. ({@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Agbarus, and Augarus, a name common to several 
kings of Edessa in Mesopotamia. 

Ab-i’a-thar, [in Hebrew, JVA,] a high-priest of the 
Jews, and one of the chief counsellors of King David. 
(See I. Samuel xxii., xxiii, and xxx.; II. Samuel viii. 
and xx.; I. Kings ii. and iv.) 

Abicht, 4’bikt, (JOHANN GrorG,) a German author 
and divine, born in Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt in 1672. 
He wrote several works on the Hebrew language and 
antiquities, and also on theology. Died in 1740. 

Abicot. See Hasicor. 

Abidenus. See ABYDENUS. 

Ab’i-gail, [Heb. 5>3:2%,] a Hebrew matron, who was 
married first to Nabal, and secondly to King David. 
(See I. Samuel xxv.) 

A-bi’jah or A-bi’a, [in Hebrew, 728,] a name com- 
mon to several Israelites, among whom may be named 
a son of Jeroboam and a son of the prophet Samuel. 

Ab-i/jam [Heb. 0°38] or Abijah, King of Judah, was 
a son of Rehoboam, whom he succeeded on the throne. 
After a reign of three years, he died about 955 B.c. (I. 
Kings xv. 1-8; II. Chronicles xiii.) 

Abildgaard, a’bild-gord’,( NICHOLAS,) a distinguished 
Danish historical painter, born in Copenhagen in 1744. 
In 1772 he visited Italy, where he spent five years. He 
was afterwards appointed professor of painting in the 
Academy of Copenhagen. Died about 1806. He is 
considered by many as the best painter that Denmark has 
produced. Among his works are a “Socrates,” and the 
“Creation of the World, after Orpheus.” 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” NAGLER, 
‘Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Abildgaard, (PETER CHRISTIAN,) an able Danish 
physician and naturalist, born at Copenhagen about 1740, 
was, according to Malte-Brun, a brother of the preced- 
ing. He wrote many treatises on medicine, zoology, 
etc., and gave a description of the AZegutherium at the 
same time as Cuvier, (1796.) He was secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, and founder of the Veterinary 
School of Copenhagen. Died about 1808. 

See ‘“‘ Biographie Universelle;”’ “‘ Historia brevis Regii Instituti 
Veterinarii,”’ etc., Copenhagen, 1788 ; Cuvier, “Sur les Ossements 
Fossiles.”’ 

Abildgaard, (S6’REN,) a Danish naturalist, born be- 
tween 1720 and 1730. He wrote two works on topo- 
yraphical mineralogy, one of which is entitled ‘‘ Physico- 
Mineralogical Description of the Promontory of Méen,” 
(‘‘ Physik-mineralogisk Beskrivelse over Moens Klint,” 
1781.) Died in 1791. 

See Erscu, ‘‘ Handbuch der Deutschen Literatur.”’ 

Abilfedze. See ABOOLFEDA. 

A-bim/e-lech, [Heb. 75,5)3»,] an illegitimate son 
of Gideon, chosen king by the men of Shechem after 
he had slain all his brothers except Jotham. Afterwards, 
while attempting to take Thebez, he was mortally wound- 
ed with a stone thrown from the top of the citadel by a 
woman; upon which his armour-hbearer, at his request, 
ran him through the body with a sword, lest it should 
be said that he had been slainby awoman. (See Judges 
ix.) Two kings of Gerar, named Abimelech, are men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis, (chaps. xx. and xxvi.) 

Abd/in-ger, (Lord,) an English lawyer, whose proper 
name was JAMES SCARLETT, was born in Jamaica about 
1709. Having been educated in England, he was called to 
the bar in 1791, and obtained great success as a pleader. 
He was appointed attorney-general in 1827, and became 
an adherent of the Tory party. In 1834 he was appointed 
chief baron of the exchequer, and raised to the peerage 
as Baron Abinger. He is said to have been almost unri- 
valled in the tact and address with which he operated on 
the minds of juries. Died in 1844, leaving several sons. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for June, 1844; Foss, “‘ The Judges 
of England,”’ vol. ix. 

Ab/ing-ton, (FRANCEs,) a celebrated English actress, 
born about the year 1731. She excelled in every de- 
partment of comedy, and was for a long time without a 
rival. Her taste in dress was greatly admired. Her 
talents and elegant manners procured her admittance 
into society of the highest rank; but, as a woman, her 
character was marred with those moral blemishes so 
common in persons of her profession. She died in 1815. 


Abington, (THOMAS and WILLIAM.) See Hasine- 
TON. 

Abisbal, 4-nés-bal’, (HENRY O’DONNELL,) Count, 
a Spanish general of Irish descent, who greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in resisting the French invasion in 
1809-10, He afterwards acted a conspicuous part in 
the political as well as military affairs of Spain until his 
death, in 1834. 

A-bish/a-i, [Heb. ’W°2N,] one of the three sons of 
Zeruiah, sister of King David, in whose army he was a 
art See II. Samuel xxiii. 18; also I, Samuel xxvi. 
—9. : 

Ablancourt, d’, da’/blén’koor’, (NICOLAS Perrot— 
p#ro’,) an eminent French translator, born at Chalons- 
sur-Marne in 1606. He produced translations of Taci- 
tus, Thucydides, Cesar, and Lucian, which were received 
with favour ; but they are not faithful, and are now neg- 
lected. He was admitted into the French Academy 
in 1637. Colbert proposed him as historiographer in 
1662, but Louis XIV. rejected him because he was a 
Protestant. Died in 1664. 

Ab-1la’vi-us, a Roman historian, cited by Jornandes in 
his History of the Goths. The age in which he lived is 
unknown. q 

Ableitner, ib/lit-ner, (JOHANN,) a Bavarian sculptor, 
who flourished in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

[plaelinot or Ablecimof, 4-blés’e-mof’, (ALEXAN- 
DER,) an officer in the Russian army, who became dis- 
tinguished as a dramatist. Among his works is a suc- 
cessful national comic opera entitled ‘The Miller,” 
(1779,) which is considered a faithful picture of Russian 
manners. Died at Moscow in1784. 

Ab/ner or Abiner, [Heb. 1328 or 12°38,] the son of 
Ner, was captain of the host of Saul, King of Israel. 
After the death of Saul, in consequence of an affront 
offered him by Ishbosheth, Abner sought to transfer the 
whole kingdom to David. But Joab, exasperated be- 
cause Abner had killed his brother Asahel in battle, 
and perhaps jealous of the influence which he might ac- 
quire with David, called him aside under pretence of 
speaking with him privately, and treacherously slew 
him. 

Ab’ney, (Sir THomas,) M.P., Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, born in 1639. He rendered important services to 
William III. Died in 1722. 

Abondio, 4-bon’de-o, (ALESSANDRO,) a Florentine 
painter, was a pupil of Michael Angelo. He worked in 
Germany, and died at Prague. He had a son of the 
same name, who lived at Munich and was no less dis- 
tinguished as a painter than his father. 

AB’O00O, ABOU, or AB 0, an Arabic word signifying 
“father,” forming a prefix to many Oriental names, as 
ABOO-BEKR, (which see,) the “father of the virgin.” 

Aboo-(Abfi- or Abou-) Abdillah, 4’boo 4b-dil’- 
14h, the Sheeite, the chief actor in the revolution which 
established the dynasty of the Fatimites on the throne 
of Egypt. He was born at Sanaa about 865. By his 
preaching and by his arms he induced a great part of 
the Mohammedans in Africa to join the new sect and to 
recognize the claims of Obeydallah, the first sultan of 
the Fatimite line. But having afterwards been detected 
in a conspiracy against his sovereign, whom he had 
raised to the throne, he was put to death in grt. 


Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Abdillah-Mohammed, 
surnamed AL-MAHDEE or AL-MAHDI, (ze. “director” or 
“ruler,”) founder of the sect and dynasty of the Almo- 
hades, (Almowahediin,) was born in the province of Soos, 
in Morocco, about the year 1087. Like many other 
leaders of Mohammedan sects, he began with preaching 
and ended with the sword. He died in 1130, leaving to 
Abd-el-Moomen the prosecution of his plans of reform 
and conquest. 

Aboo-Amroo-Al-Owzaee, (Abfi-Amrii-Alau- 
zai,) 4/boo Am/r60 4l-dw-za’ee, a famous Mohammedan 
doctor, who was born at Baalbek about 706 and died 
about 774 A.D. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Bahr-Sefwan, 4/b60’- 
bau’r sef'wan’, a distinguished Moslem poet and histo- 
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rian, born at Murcia, in Spain, about the year 1106, 
Besides many other valuable works, he wrote a biograph- 
ical dictionary of eminent contemporary authors. He 
died about 11382. 

Aboo-Bekr, (Abti-Beker, Ab@-Bekr, or Abou- 
Bekr,) 4’b00 bek’er, or 4-boo/bék-er, written also Abu- 
Bakr, Abu-Bacr, and Aboubecre, the first of Mo- 
hammed’s successors, was born in 571 A.D. . He be- 
longed to the celebr ated tribe of Koreish, and was one 
of the first and most zealous of the converts to Islam. 
His original name was ABD-EL-KaAaBa, (Abd-el-k4’ba ;) 
but after the prophet Mohammed had married his virgin 
daughter Ayeshah, he was called ABOo-BEKR, the “ Fa- 

ther of the Virgin.” He was elected to the throne in 
632, and died in 634, after a reign of two years and three 
months. Aboo-Bekr is admitted by all to have been a 
pious and humble man, and a mild, generous, and excel- 
lent prince. He was succeeded by ‘Omar. 

See Gippon, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. |. ; Ir- 
VING, “Mahomet and his Successors ;’? WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Cha- 
liten,” vol. i. chap. i.. For a notice of the character of Aboo- Bekr, see 
SpPRENGER’s ‘ Life of Mohammad,”’ p. 170 e¢ seg. 

Aboo- (Abii- or Abou-) Bekr-al-Mahree, (Al- 
mahri,) 4/800 bek’er al-mau’ree’, the vizier of Almu- 
tamed, Sultan of Seville, was born about 1030. He ap- 
pears to have been an able minister, but, having incurred 
the suspicion of his sovereign, he was put to death in 
1084. He was regarded as one of the first poets of his age. 

Aboo-Bekr (Abii-Beker) -Ibn-Tofail, (ib’n to- 
fil’,) an eminent Arabian philosopher, born at Guadix, in 
Spain. He wrote a philosophical romance entitled “ Hai- 
Tbn-Yokdhan,” (or “ Hayyi-Ibn-Yokttan,”) which was 
translated into Latin by Pocock and published in 1671, 
and into English by Simon CopteaE (London, 1708.) 
Died at Morocco in 1186. 

See At-Maxkart, “ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,” translated by ’GAYVANGOS, vol. i. pp. 335-6. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Faras, 4’b0o fa-ras’, a dis- 
tinguished Arabian poet, born in 932. He was cousin 
to Seyf- ed-Dowlah, (Seyfu-d-daulah,) Sultan of Aleppo, 
at whose court he lived. A Mohammedan writer calls 
him “the pearl of his time, and the sun of his age, in 
learning, talent, generosity, glory, eloquence, horseman- 
ship, and bravery.” He was killed in a skirmish in 968. 

Aboo- (or Abou-) Hamid-Alghazalee, (Abti-Ha- 
mid-Al-ghazali or Alghazzali,) 4’boo ha’mid 41-c4- 
za/lee, a distinguished doctor, born at Toos, (Tfis,) in 
Khorassan, about 1058. He spent a part of his time in 
travelling; but much the greater portion appears to 
have been passed in seclusion and wholly devoted to 
philosophy and divinity. He is said to have been a man 
of sound judgment and immense learning. From his rare 
attainments as a divine, he was called ZEYN-ED-DEEN, 
“the ornament of religion.” Died at Bagdad in 1111. 

Aboo-Haneefah. See HANEEFAH. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Hayy4an, 4/b00 hi’yan’, 
surnamed ATHEER-ED-DEEN, (ATHIR-UD-DIN,) ‘the 
glory of religion,” a distinguished Arabian author, born 
in the province of Jaen, in Spain, in 1256. When very 
young, he visited several towns in Andalusia, where he 
supported himself by transcribing books and lecturing on 
the Koran. He afterwards went to Egypt, and was ap- 
pointed a professor and lecturer on the Koran in one of 
the colleges of that country. He died in Cairo in 1344. 
He was called “the prince of his age in the science of 
grammar.” Besides numerous other important works, 
he wrote a “ History of the Turkish Race,” and a volu- 
minous commentary on the Koran. 

Aboo- (Abii- or Abou-) Ishak, (-is-hak’,) an Ara- 
bian geographer, who lived about the beginning of the 
tenth century. The place of his birth is unknown. 

Aboo- (Abiti- or Abou-) Ishak-Al-Hos/ree’, (or 
Al-Hosri,) a noted poet, born near Kairwan in Africa ; 
died in 1061. 

Aboo-Jaafar, (or -Jafar.) See MAnsoor, AL. 

Aboo-l- (Abfi-1l-) Abbas-Abdallah, 4’/bool’ 4b’bas’ 
&b-dal/lah, surnamed As-SrrrAu (4s-séf/fah’,) ze. “the 
shedder of blood,” the twenty-second caliph of the East, 
and the first of the dynasty of the Abbassides, was born 
at Damascus about 720 A.D. He was a descendant 
of Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed. His family had 
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always, during the usurpation of the house of Omey 
yah, considered themselves the rightful heirs to the 
caliphate; at length, during the reign of Merwan LY 

the standard of revolt was raised in Khorassan. Upon 
hearing this, Merwan caused Ibraéheem, the brother 
of Aboo-l-Abbas-Abdallah, the representative of the 
line of Abbas, to be seized and put todeath. His broth- 
ers, Aboo-l-Abbas and Aboo-Jaafar, being then absent 
from Damascus, fled to Koofah, (Ktfah,) where the former 
was proclaimed caliph by the people, (A.D. 749.) Mer- 
wan, having advanced against the rebels with an army, 
was defeated, and fled to Damascus, and thence to Egypt, 
where he was overtaken and slain. It is estimated that 
more than one hundred of the Omeyyah family fell vic- 
tims to the vengeance of the new caliph. As-Seffah died 
in 754. Notwithstanding his severity against the ene- 
mies of his family, he is represented by some historians 
as a liberal, benevolent, and able prince. He was 
esteemed the handsomest man of his time. 


See WEIL, “‘ Geschichte der Chaliten,? 
BELOT, “* Bibliothéque Orientale.”’ 


Aboo-l-ala, (Abi-l-’ala,) 4’bool’ 4/14, a famous Ara- 
bian poet, born in Syria about 970. When only four 
years old, he lost his sight from the small-pox. He used 
to call himself “the doubly-imprisoned captive,” allud- 
ing to his blindness and the voluntary seclusion in which 
he devoted himself to study. He soon won so great a 
reputation that his house was filled with students, who 
came to him from different countries. Died in 1057. 

Abool-Cacem. See ABoo-L-KAsIM. 

Aboolfaraj, (Abf-l-faraj,) 4’bool’ far’4j, (or -f4r’aj,) 
an eminent Arabian author and compiler, a descendant 
of Merwan II., born at Ispahan in 897. His works are 
numerous and very valuable. Died at Bagdad in 967. 

Aboolfaraj, (Abu-l- (or Aboul- ) faraj,) [written in 
French ABOULFARADGE, 4/bool’ fa’r4j; Latin, ABUL- 
FARA/GIUS or ABULPHARA/GIUS ; called aiso BARHE- 
BRA/US,] GREGORIUS, an eminent historical writer, 
born in Armenia in 1226. At the age of twenty he was 
ordained Bishop of Guba by Ignatius, the patriarch of 
the Jacobite Christians. About 1266 he was chosen 
Primate of the Jacobites, which position he held till his 
death in 1286. His entire life was devoted to literature, 
—principally history, in which he left works of great 
value. He wrote in Arabic and Syriac. His talents 
and virtues gained for him the esteem of Mohammedans 
as well as Christians. 

See ABOULFARADGE, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Aboolfaraj (Abu- (or Abou-) ]l-faraj) or RoNAH, 
a distinguished Persian poet, born in the first half of the 
eleventh century. He lived at the court of Ibraheem 
of Ghiznee, (Gazna.) He died, it is supposed, about logo, 

Aboolfazl, (Abi-l-fazl or Aboul-Fazl,) 4’bool’faz’l, 
(commonly pronounced in India thb/0ol-fitz’l,) the en- 
lightened minister and historiographer of Akbar, the 
greatest of the Mogul emperors. The date of his birth 
is unknown. In 1572 he was raised to the office of prime 
minister, which he held for about twenty-eight years. 
He was waylaid and assassinated about the year 1600, 
leaving behind him the justly-won reputation of an ex- 
cellent historian, and of a wise, virtuous, and truly great 
man. His works are numerous and extremely pat 
Among them we may mention the “Akbar Namah,” 
minute history of the times of Akbar; ‘ Ayeen Alban,” 
(or “ Ayin-i-Akbari,”) “ Institutes of Akbar ; * and a post- 
humous work entitled “ Muktoodbat,” (or « Maktibat,”) 
the “writings,” or “letters,” including Aboolfazl’s own 
correspondence. 

See ABOULFAZL, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Aboolfeda, (AbfG-1- feda* or Aboulfeda,) 4’bool’ 
fed/& or A-bool’fé- da’, a prince and warrior, and one of 
the most celebrated of the Arabian authors, was born at 
Damascus about 1273. He was a direct descendant 
from Aiyoob, (Aiytib,) the founder of the Aiyoobite dynas- 
tyin Egypt. His family had possessed the throne of Ha- 


vol. ii. chap. i.; D’ HErR- 


* It may be proper to observe that the Latin name ABULFEDA 
forms the genitive very irregularly—A BILFED&. This peculiarity is 
owing to the fact that the 442 in the first part of the name has in 
Arabic 46? for its genitive. In like manner, we say (in the nomi- 
native) Aba TAlib ; but Ibn Abi Talib, the “son of Abi Tahb,” the 
change of & (00) to i (ee) being necessary to mark the genitive case. 
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mah, but the fief which they held having been declared 
extinct by Nasir, (or An-Na4sir-Ibn-Kalaun,) Sultan of 
Syria and Egypt, Aboolfed@ was deprived of his inherit- 
ance. Upon this he entered the service of the sultan, 
and was with him in all his wars against the Tartars. 
Afterwards, as an acknowledgment of his eminent ser- 
vices, the sultan conferred upon him the title of Prince 
of Hamah. He remained in undisturbed possession 
of his newly-acquired dignity until his death in 1331. 
All the Moslem writers agree in representing Aboolfeda 
as a man of the greatest talents; he was as much dis- 
tinguished for skill and courage in the fiéld as for wis- 
don. and prudence in the divan. In spite of the cares 
of his government, he devoted much of his attention to 
the cultivation of literature. He has left valuable works 
on history, geography, and medicine. His work enti- 
tled “The Description of the Countries” is considered 
to be the best and most complete Arabic geography 
which exists. His great history, called “An Abridgment 
of the History of Mankind,” is a work of vast erudition. 
Besides containing a history of the Mohammedans from 
the birth of the prophet down to the date of the work 
itself, (1328,) it furnishes much information respecting 
Arabia before the time of Mohammed, the ancient Per- 
sian dynasties, the Copts, the Hindoos, etc. 

See ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Ersca und GRuBEr, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Aboo-l-Hassan or Abfi-l- (Aboul-) hassan, 
8’/bool has’san, an Arabian astronomer, who flourished 
in Morocco in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Abdoo-l-Hassan, (or Abti-l- (Aboul-) hassan,) writ- 
ten also Aboul-Hagan, a Samaritan, who embraced 
the Mohammedan religion and repaired to the court of 
the King of Damascus, by whom he was appointed vizier 
about the year 1231. Accompanying an expedition into 
Egypt, he was taken prisoner and put to death in 1251. 

Aboo-l-Hassan or Aboul-Hagan, (Alee (or Ali) 
Ibn Onmaar, a’/lee ib’n o/mar,) an Arabian astronomer 
of Morocco, lived about the year 1200. He wrote a valu- 
able treatise on. philosophical instruments, which was 
translated into French by Sedillot. 

Aboo-]l-Kéasim, Abi-l-kAsim, or Aboul-cacem, 
a/bool’ ka’sim, [in Latin, ALBUCA’SIS or ABULCA‘SIS,] the 
most celebrated of all the Arabian writers on surgery. 
Scarcely anything is known of his life; he is supposed 
to have practised medicine in Cordova in the latter 
part of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and to have died about 1110. His principal 
work, which treats of anatomy, physiology, the practice 
of medicine, and surgery, is one of extraordinary value. 
That portion which is devoted to surgery has been pro- 
nounced the best treatise on this subject that has come 
down to us from antiquity. It is especially interesting 
and valuable to those who desire to trace the gradual 
progress of the surgical art in its various departments. 

See WuUsTENFELD, ‘‘ Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte ;”? SPREN- 
GEL, ‘‘ History of Medicine.”’ 

Aboo-1-K4sim, (Abfi-l-kasim or Abou-l-cacem,) 
a distinguished Mohammedan theologian and poet, born 
in the province of Valencia, Spain, about 1143. He 
visited several foreigri countries, and finally settled in 
Cairo, where he was appointed to a professorship. He 
died in 1194. He wrote several works on the Koran, 
which are highly esteemed. 

Aboo-l-Kasim or Aboul-Cacem, a Turkish gen- 
eral, lived about 1050. He took Niczea, and advanced 
towards Constantinople, but was repulsed by Taticius, 
and put to death by the Shah of Persia. 

Aboo-1-Kasim-Mansoor. See FIRDOUSEE. 

Aboo-]-Khatar orAbifil- (Aboul-) Khattar, 4’bool’ 
KAat’tar’, a governor of Spain under the caliphs. He 
was a native of Arabia, and was sent by the Viceroy 
of Africa to quiet the contending factions by which 
Spain was at that time distracted. He arrived in Cér- 
dova in 743 A.D. At first he was entirely successful, but 
at length a rebellion broke out, which he was unable to 
quell; and he was finally slain by the conquering party. 

Aboo-l-Maalee or Abfil- (Aboul-) Maall, 4’bool’ 
ma/a-lee, a learned Persian who flourished in the reign 
of Bahram Shah, of Ghiznee, between 1118 and 1152. 

Aboo-l-Mahanee or Abdl- (Aboul-) mahani, ! 


a/bool’ m4-ha/nee, an Arabian astronomer, who lived at 
the court of Al-Mamoon, the seventh caliph of the Ab- 
bassides, between 813 and 833. 

Aboo-l-Wafa or Abfiil- (Aboul-) Wafa, 4/bool’ 
wa’fa’, a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, 
born in Khorassan about 940; died in 998. He was 
employed at Bagdad, with other eminent astronomers, 
to correct the astronomical tables of Aboo-l-Mahanee. 

Aboo-l-Waleed or Abiil- (Aboul-) Walid, 
a’bool’ wa-leed’, a famous Mohammedan divine, born at 
Beja, in Portugal, about 1012. His talents and learning 
attracted the notice of Al-Mootamed, King of Seville, by 
whom he was appointed chief justice, which position he 
held till his death, in 1081. 

Aboo-l-Waleed or Abél- (Aboul-) Walid, a dis- 
tinguished Moslem divine and historian, born at Alep- 
po about the year 1400; died 1478. 

Aboo-1-Waleed- (or Abfl- (Aboul-) Walid-) Ibn- 
Jehwar—ib’n-jéh’war or -jéh’war, the second sul- 
tan of Cordova of the Jehwar dynasty, whose capita. 
was treacherously wrested from him by Al-Modtamed 
King of Seville, about the year 1045; the latter having 
with a large army entered Aboo-l-Waleed’s kingdom 
with the professed object of assisting him#against Al 
Mamoon, King of Toledo. Aboo-l-Waleed died, or was 
killed, soon after. 

Abool-Waleed-Mohammed-Ibn-Roshd, 
AVERROES. ‘ 

Aboo-Mansoor, (Abfi-Manstir or Abou-Man- 
sour,) 4/boo m§&n‘soor’, a distinguished astronomer, 
born at Mecca in 855. He lived at the court of the 
caliph Al-Mamoon, who appointed him president of an 
academy of astronomers at Bagdad, and committed to 
his superintendence the building of two observatories. 
The time of his death is unknown. 

Aboo- (Abiti- or Abou-) Merw4n or Merouan, 
a’/boo merwan’, a distinguished Mohammedan divine, 
born at Seville about 1170, He was for several years 
chief justice of his native city. Having made a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, he died at Cairo, on his return, in 1237. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Mos’lem, (or -Muslim,) a 
general, who contributed greatly to the overthrow of the 
Omeyyah peels and the establishment of that of the 
Abbassides, was born about 720 A.D. Neither his fidelity 
nor the greatness of his merits availed him against the 
jealous cruelty of a sovereign whom he had raised to 
the throne. Aboo-Jaafar had employed him in quelling 
some formidable rebellions which threatened to dismem- 
ber the empire. But, when his services were no longer 
needed, the caliph, having invited him, with every mark 
of friendship, to visit him in his palace at Roomeeyeh, 
(Rtimiyyah,) caused Aboo-Moslem to be basely assas- 
sinated, in 755. Although Aboo-Moslem’s character 
was undoubtedly stained with many crimes, he appears 
to have been always faithful to his sovereign. 

See Wet, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,” vol. i. chap. xvii., and vol. 
ii. chaps. i. and u. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Now4s—no-wass’, an Ara- 
bian poet, born about 744, and died about 810 a.p. 

Aboo- (Abf- or Abou-) Obeyd—o’bad’ or -o’bid’, 
a noted Mohammedan geographer and historian, born 
in Spain about 1040. He was vizier to Mohammed, 
King of Almeria. Died about 1095. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Obeydah—o-ba’dah, a 
celebrated Mohammedan general, who commanded un- 
der the caliphs Aboo-Bekr and Omar. He died of the 
plague, at Damascus, in 639. 

Aboo-Reehan or Abfi- (Abou-) Rihan, written 
also Abou-Ryhan, 4’b00 ree’hin’, a distinguished 
Arabian astronomer, born about 970; died in 1038. 
He was employed on several embassies by Al-Mamoon, 
(Mamin,) Sultan of Kharasm. 

Aboo-Saeed or Abfi- (Abou-) Said, 4’b00 s4-eed’, 
the ninth of the Persian kings of the race of Jengis 
Khan, ascended the throne in 1317. He was a weak 
prince, being ruled first by his favourite, the emir Choo- 
ban, and afterwards by his wife, the daughter of that 
nobleman. He died in 1335, at the age of thirty. 

Aboo-Saeed-Meerza, (Abti-Said-Mirza or Abou 
Said MirzA,) a’boo s4-eed’ meer’z4, a prince of the 
Moguls, born about 1427, was adescendant of Tamerlane, 
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Having invaded Irak and Azerbaijan, he was taken 
prisoner and put to death in 1469. , : 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Sahi-Isa, 4’bo0 sin’l is’, 
(or ee/sa,) an eminent Christian physician. of Khorassan, 
tutor to the famous Avicenna, (Ibn-Seena.) He lived in 
the early part of the eleventh century. 

Aboo-Salat or Abii- (Abou-)s-Salat, 4’boo sal’at, 
(or sal’at,) a Spanish physician, astronomer, and poet, 
born in 1068; died in 1134. 

Aboo- (Abou- or Abii-) Sofian, (Sophian or So- 
phy4n,) 4/b00 so-fe-an’, a chief among the Koreish, who 
distinguished himself by his obstinate hostility to the 
claims of Mohammed. After all resistance was vain, 
he reluctantly acknowledged the divine mission of the 
prophet. Aboo-Sofian was the father of the caliph 
Moaweeyeh, the founder of the Omeyyah dynasty at 
Damascus. (See MOHAMMED.) 

Aboo-Tahir or Abti- (Abou-) Tahir, 4’boo ta’hir, 
the chief of a sect called Karmatians, who, with a com- 
paratively small number of followers, took and _plun- 
dered Koofah, (Kfifah,) Mecca, and several other cities of 
Asia, and at length, in 931, was bold enough to advance, 
with only 500 horse, to within a short distance of Bagdad. 
He suddenly attacked, defeated, and took prisoner 
Abissaj, (&’be-saj’,) whom, at the head of 30,000 men, 
the caliph had sent against him. Died in 943. Bahrein, 
on the Persian Gulf, was the capital of his dominions. 

Aboo-Talib, (or -Taleb,) Abi-Talib, or Abou- 
Talib, (or -Thaleb,) 4’boo ta’lib, written also Bbt- 
ThAlib, an uncle of Mohammed, and the father of Alee, 
(Ali,) who married the prophet’s only daughter, Fatimah. 
He belonged to the illustrious tribe of Koreish, and 
flourished in the latter half of the sixth and beginning 
of the seventh century. Died about 620 A.D. (See Mo- 
HAMMED.) 

Aboo- (Abii- or Abou-) Talib, (pronounced by the 
Hindoos tib’60 ta/lib,) a native of India, born at Luck- 
now in 1752. For a number of years he was em- 
ployed by the East India Company in various offices, 
civil and military. At length, in 1800, he visited Eng- 
land, where he was received with the most flattering at- 
tentions by the royal family and many of the nobility. 
He returned to India through France, Italy, Turkey, 
and Persia. He wrote a very interesting journal of his 
travels, a translation of which into English has been 
published. Died in 1806. 

Aboo- (Abfi- or Abou-) Temam—te-mfm’, a 
famous Arabian poet, born in Syria about 805 A.D. 
He spent the first years of his life in Damascus in the 
service of a tailor. He afterwards repaired to Bagdad, 
where he was munificently patronized by the caliph and 
the officers of his court. Died in 845. 

Aboo-Yakoob-Yoosuf, Abfi-Ya’ktib-Y suf, or 
Abou-Yakoub-Yousouf, (or -Yousef,) 4’/boo ya’- 
kd0b/ yoo’sdof, (or yoo’stif,) the third sultan of Africa and 
Spain of the Almohade dynasty, succeeded his father, 
Abd-el-Moomen, in 1163. In 1184 he was mortally 
wounded before the walls of Santarem, a fortress of Por- 
tugal, in the possession of the Christians, which he had 
besieged with a large army. Aboo-Yakoob was a mild 
and enlightened sovereign, and a patron of learning. 

Aboo-Yoosuf, Abii-Yfisuf, or Abou-Yousef, an 
eminent Moslem divine, born at Koofah (Kiifah) about 
731 A.D. In consequence of his great talents and legal 
knowledge, he was appointed chief judge of Bagdad, an 
office which he held till his death, in 798. In the latter 
part of his life he was the subject of the famous Haroun 
al-Raschid. 

Aboo-Yoosuf-Yakoob, Abfi-Yfsuf-Ya'kfib, or 
Abou -Yousouf-Yakoub, 4/b60 yoo’sdof ya’/koob’, 
surnamed ALMANSOOR, (AL-MANSUR,) “ The Victorious,” 
the fourth sultan of Africa and Spain of the Almohade 
dynasty, was born at Morocco in 1160. He succeeded 
his father Aboo-Yakoob-Yoosuf, who fell at the siege 
of Santarem, in 1184. Having established himself on 
his throne, and put down several rebellions in his A fri- 
can dominions, he determined to cross the Straits of 
Gibraltar and avenge the death of his father. He made, 
in all, three expeditions into the Spanish peninsula: in 
the first (1189) he took captive, of both sexes, 40,000 
persons, whom he led into Africa and settled at Rabatt, 


near Salé ; in the second (1190) he reduced the fortress 
of Torres and the town of Silves in Portugal; in the 
third (1195) he defeated the Christians under Alphonso 
IIL., in a great battle near Valencia ; after which he took 
Calatrava, Guadalajara, Madrid, Alcala, and Salamanca 
He died at Morocco in 1198, leaving behind him the char- 
acter of an able and enlightened prince. He has been pro- 
nounced the greatest and best of the Almohade sultans. 

Aboubecre. See ABoo-BEKR. 

Abou-Bekr. See Aroo-BEKR. 

Abou-l-Cacem, (or Kasim.) See Asnoo-1-KAsIm. 

Abou-l-Casim-Mansour. See FIRDOUSKEE. 

Aboulfaradge. See ABOOLFARAJ. 

Aboul-Hagan. See ABoo-L-HaAssan. 

About, 4’boo’, (EDMOND FRANGOIS VALENTIN,) a 
successful and pithy French writer, born at Dieuze (in 
Meurthe) in 1828. Having passed some time at Athens, 
he published, in 1855, a work on modern Greece, “La 
Grece contemporaine,” which is said to be remarkable 
for the best qualities of a truly French style. His ro- 
mance entitled ‘“‘Tolla” (1855) is also much admired. 
He has written several novels, among which are “The 
King of the Mountains,” (1856,) and “‘ Germaine,” (1857,) 
and a remarkable political work on the “ Roman Ques- 
tion,” (about 1860,) which shows a decided sympathy for 
the liberal cause. 

Abou-Tahir. See Anoo-TAHIR. 

Abou-Taleb, (or-Thaleb.) See ABoo-TALIB. 

Abou-Yousouf. See ABoo-Yoosur. 

Aboville, d’, da’bo’vél’, (FRANCOIS MARIE,) CoMTE, 
a French general, born at Brest in 1730. He served with 
distinction as colonel at Yorktown, Virginia, where he 
directed the artillery, (1781,) became a general about 
1790, and opposed Dumouriez at the time of his defec- 
tion, 1793. Under the régime of Bonaparte he was in- 
spector-general of artillery, and senator. Died in 1817. 

Abrabanel, 4-pra/pa-nél’, [Span. pron. almost 4v-ra’- 
va-nél’,] written also Abarbanel and Abrabaniel, 
(IsAac,) the most illustrious of all the Spanish rabbis, 
was born in Lisbon in 1437. His family, which was sup- 
posed to be descended from King David, had dwelt in 
Spain from a very early period. The parents of Abra- 
banel were rich, and no expense was spared in his edu- 
cation. Endowed with extraordinary quickness of in- 
tellect and great powers of application, he soon made 
himself master of all the learning of that time, and was 
particularly distinguished for his thorough acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures and the writings of the rabbis. 
His great abilities attracted the attention of Alphonso 
V. of Portugal, who frequently consulted him on the 
most important affairs. On the death of this king, in 
1481, his son, John II., yielding to the bigoted spirit of 
that age, banished Abrabanel from his presence and 
forced him to seek refuge in Spain. Herehe was at 
first received with great favour by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; but in 1492 a decree was promulgated by which 
all the Jews were banished from the Spanish dominions 
and their property confiscated. Abrabanel fled at first 
to Naples; he afterwards resided for a short time in 
several of the Italian cities, and at last died in Venice 
in 1508. His works consist of commentaries on various 
parts of the Scriptures. They are considered by the 
best judges to display not only the greatest learning, but 
powers almost unrivalled in this species of writing. 

See Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana; Lz Lone, “ Bibliotheca 
Satie 7 J. H. Mat, “ Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis Abrabanielis,”’ 
1708, 

Ab-ra-da’tas, a king of Susa, who at first fought on 
the side of the Assyrians, but afterwards attached him- 
self to Cyrus the Great, King of Persia. He fell in the 
war which Cyrus waged against Creesus. 

See XENopHON’s “ Cyropzedia,”’ book v. 


Abraham, a’bra-ham, [Heb. D07728,] or Abram 
a’bram, one of the most eminent of the Hebrew patri- 
archs, was born at Ur, a city of Chaldea, about 2000 years 
(it is supposed) before the Christian era. “Abraham” 
signifies the “father of a numerous people,” and 
“Abram” “exalted father.” In consequence of his ex- 
emplary obedience and trust in God, he has been hon- 
oured with the title of “father of the faithful.” He died 
at or near Hebron, aged 175 years. (See Genesis xi.—xxv.) 
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Abraham-a-Sancta-Clara — 4-sank’ta kla/r4, an 
Augustine friar, regarded as the greatest popular preach- 
er of Germany during the seventeenth century, was born 
in Suabia, in 1642. His proper name was ULRIC ME- 
GERLE, (ma/Zer-la). He studied philosophy and theo- 
logy in the Augustine convent at Vienna. In 1662 he 
entered holy orders, and took the degree of doctor of 
divinity ; in 1669 the emperor Leopold appointed him 
preacher to the imperial court at Vienna, which office 
he continued to hold for many years. He died in 1709, 
leaving many religious works. 

See LonGrELLow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe;’ “ Oester- 
reichisches Biographisches Lexikon,’’ Vienna, 1851. 

Abraham-Bar-Chasdai-Hallevi—bar-nas/drhal’- 
ich-vee’, a Jewish rabbi, born at Barcelona, Spain, lived 
in the last half of the twelfth century. He wrote ‘The 
Book of the Soul,” and other works. 

Abraham-Ben-Chanania-Jagel (or -Jaghel)— 
ka-na-nee’a ya/gel, an Italian rabbi, was born near the 
close of the sixteenth century. He wrote a work en- 
titled “The Book of Good Doctrine,” a catechism on 
the articles of the Jewish faith, which is much cele- 
brated. He embraced Christianity about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and was baptized by the 
name of Camillus Jaghel. The exact time of his death 
is unknown. 

Abraham-Ben-Dior—de’6r’, (The Levite,) a famous 
rabbi, born at Toledo, in Spain, in the early part of the 
twelfth century. He is said to have been a personal 
friend of Maimonides, who speaks of him with great 
respect. He is supposed to. have suffered death on ac- 
count of his religion about the year 1180. 

Abraham-Ben-Haja (-ha’ya) or -Chaja, (-K4’y4,) 
a Spanish rabbi, wrote a treatise ‘On Nativities,” and 
one entitled the *‘ Globe of the World,” (“ Sphzera Mun- 
di,” 1546.) Died in 1105. 

Abraham-Ben-Isaac-Zahalon—z4-ha-lon’, a dis- 
tinguished Spanish rabbi, who lived in the sixteenth 
century. He was an excellent lawyer, an eminent astron- 
omer, and also a poet. He was banished from Spain 
with the other Jews, and took refuge in Italy. 

Abraham-di- (or de-) Balmis—de bAl’més, a cele- 
brated Italian rabbi and physician, born at Lecce in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Died about 1522. 

Abraham-Zacuth (or -Zacut, -z4-koot’) or -Zacu- 
tho—zi-koo/’to, [Span. pron. tha-koot/ or tha-koo’to,] a 
Spanish rabbi and astronomer, born at Salamanca near 
the middle of the fifteenth century. He was one of the 
Jews banished from Spain in 1492. On leaving his na- 
tive country he went to Portugal, where he was kindly 
received by King Emmanuel and appointed astronomer 
and chronographer royal. The date of his death is un- 
known. 

Abrany, 4’bR6N’, (NICHOLAS,) a learned French Je- 
suit, born near Charmes, in 1589. In 1636 he became 
professor of theology in the University of Pont-a-Mous- 
son. Died in 1655. 

Abranches, de, da 4-bran’shés, (ALVARO,) a Por- 
tuguese noble, who took a prominent part in the revo- 
lution which occurred in 1640, and which resulted in the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Portugal. 

Abrantes, 4-bran’tés, fourth MARQuIS OF, a Portu- 
guese nobleman, born in 1784. He occupies a promi- 
nent place in the political history of his country from 
1807 to 1824, when, in consequence of the part which he 
took in the murder of the Marquis of Loulé, he was ban- 
ished from Portugal. He went first to Italy, and thence 
to England, where he died in 1827. 

Abrantes, DukE or. See JUNOT. 

Abresch, a’brésh, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a learned 
(;erman author, born at Hesse-Homburg in 1699. He 
studied at the University of Utrecht. His parents had 
designed him for the Church, but his own inclinations 
led him to devote himself wholly to classical literature. 
Among his works are “ Notes on Aéschylus and Thucy- 
dides.” He was rector of the College of Middelburg, 
1725-41. Died in 1782. 

Abreu, d’, da’bré-oo, (ALEX!Is,) a distinguished Por- 
tuguese physician, born about 1570. In 1606 he was ap- 
pointed consulting physician to Philip III. of Spain. 
Died in 1630. 


Abreu y Bertodano, de, da 4’bré-o0 ¢ bér-to-pi/no, 
(FELIX JOSE,) a Spanish knight, (caballero,) son of the 
Marquis de Regalia, born about 1720. He devoted him- 
self to the study of international law, and published, 
in 1746, a ‘Treatise on Maritime Prizes,” (Tratado ju- 
ridico-politico sobre Presas de Mar,”) which attracted 
considerable attention. From 1755 to 1760 he was 
envoy extraordinary to the court of St. James. The 
year of his death is unknown. 

Abreu y Bertodano, de, (Jost ANTONIO,) a Span- 
ish writer on international law, was brother to the pre- 
ceding. Died in 1775. 

Abrial, 4’bre’al’, (JosepH ANDRE,) a French adyo- 
cate, born in 1750, at Annonay, was educated in the 
College of Louis-le-Grand, at Paris. He was sent in 
1800 to Naples, in order to organize a republican gov- 
ernment, in which work he manifested great ability. 
During the whole of his administration, his mildness 
and moderation won for him the affection of the Nea- 
politans. He was made senator, and received the title of 
count, under Napoleon, but was nevertheless one of 
the first to vote for his dethronement in 1814. He was 
afterwards created a peer by Louis XVIII. Died in 
1828. 

Abriani, 4-bre-4’nee, (PAOLO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Vicenza in 1607. He was employed as professor 
or teacher in Genoa, Verona, and Padua. Among his 
works are a volume of sonnets, “Canzoni,” etc., and a 
poetical version of Horace’s “Art of Poetry,” (1663.) 
Died at Venice in 1699. 

Abril, 4-preel’, almost 4-vreel’, [in Latin, Apri’LIs,] 
(PEDRO SIMON,) a Spanish grammarian, who is supposed 
to have died near the close of the sixteenth century. 
He was the author of a number of books, some of which 
are in Spanish, and some in Latin 

Abruzzi, 4-broot’see, a landscape-painter, who lived 
in Rome towards the close of the last century. 

Abruzzo, 4-bRoot’so, (BALDASSARE,) a Sicilian philos- 
opher and civilian, born about 1600; died in 1665. 

Ab/sa-lom, [ Heb. Twas, | the third son of Da- 
vid, was born in Hebron after his father ascended the 
throne. Possessed of winning manners and an ex- 
ceedingly handsome person, he became very popular 
throughout the land of Israel, and at length sought 
openly to dethrone his father. In the battle which was 
subsequently fought, Absalom was slain by Joab, al- 
though King David had expressly commanded that the 
life of his son should be spared. The rebellion of Ab- 
salom is supposed to have occurred in 1036 B.C. (See 
If. Samuel xiil.—xviii.) 

Absalon, 4b/sa-lon’, called also Axel, a descendant 
of Slagus, was born in Iceland in 1128. He studied in 
Paris, and in 1178 was appointed to the archbishopric of 
Lund, in Scania, which office he held till his death in 
1201. Absalon was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men of his age; he was a wise counsellor to his king, a 
brave general, and a generous patron of learning. 

See Estrup, ‘Absalon considéré comme héros, homme ad’ Etat et 
évéque,”’ 1856. 

Abschatz, 4p/shats, (Hans Assmann—Ass’m4n,) 
BARON OF, a poet and statesman, born in Silesia in 1646. 
He studied jurisprudence at the Universities of Stras- 
burg and Leyden. In 1675 he was appointed governor 
of the principality of Liegnitz, and afterwards was Sile- 
sian ambassador at the court of Vienna. Died in 1699. 
He is ranked among the principal German poets of the 
seventeenth century. Many hymns of his composition 
are still sung in the Protestant churches. 

Abshoven. See APSHOVEN. 

Abstemio, 4b-sta’me-o, or Astemio, [Lat. Ansrr’- 
MIUS,] (GIAMPIETRO,) an eminent teacher, who lived in 
Friuli about the middle of the sixteenth century. His 
school was attended by young men of the first Italian 
families. 

Ab-sté/mi-us Lau-ren’ti-us, (lau-rén/she-us,) [It. 
AstrrMio, 4s-ta/me-o,] an Italian writer, who was born 
at Macerata in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
Besides several works on grammar and criticism, and 
one on geography, he wrote, in Latin, a book of Fables, 
which at one time enjoyed considerable popularity. 

Ab-syr’tus or Apsyr’tus, [Gr. "Apuproc; Fr. AB 
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SYRTE, 4b’sért’,] a son of Aetes, King of Colchis, was 
a brother of Medea, who took him with her when she 
fled with Jason. When she was pursued by her father, 
she killed her brother and scattered his severed limbs 
along the road. in order to retard the pursuit. 


ABU, ABU, or ABU, a prefix to many Arabian 
names. See ABOO. 


Abu-Bakr, (or -Bacr.) See ABoo-BEKR. 

Abubeker or Abubekr. See ABoo-BEKR. 

A-bu’ca-ra, [Gr. ’ABovxapé,] (THEODORUS,) a Chris- 
tian theological writer, who lived in the eighth century. 
Of the circumstances of his life little or nothing is known. 
He wrote a great number of works, mostly in Greek, 
though a few are in Arabic. 

Ab-u-dac’nus, (JOSEPH,) a native of Cairo, who, about 
the year 1600, was a teacher of Arabic at Oxford. Be- 
sides some grammatical treatises on Hebrew, he wrote 
a “History of the Copts,” (‘‘ Historia Jacobitarum seu 
Coptorum in A’gypto Libya,” etc.) 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Abulfaragius. See ABOOLFARAJ. 

Abul-Faraj, (or Farage.) See ABOOLFARAJ. 

Abulfeda. See ABOOLFEDA. . 

Abul-KAasim or Abfi-l-Kasim. See ABoo-L-KAsIM, 

Abu-l-Kasim-Mansur. See FIRDOUSEE. 

Abulola. See ABOO-L-ALA. 

Abulpharagius. Sce ABOOLFARAJ. 

Abitl-Walid-Ibn-Roshd. See AVERROES. 

Abundance, @’, da’bin’dénss’, (JEAN,) a French 
poet and satirist, who flourished in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, Nothing is known of his life; the 
name is supposed by some to be fictitious. One of his 
works is entitled ‘“‘The Great and Marvellous Acts of 
Nobody,” (“Les Grands et Merveilleux Faits de Nemo.”) 

Ab-¥-de/nus, [’ASvdnvec,] a Greek historian, who 
wrote a work on Assyria, very valuable, so far as can be 
judged from the few fragments which remain. Of his life 
nothing is known. 

w“acace. The French spelling of Acactus, which see. 

Acacius, a-ka/she-us, [Gr. ’Axdxioc; Fr, ACAcE, 
4’k&ss’,] a bishop of Czesare’a, who succeeded Eusebius 
in 339 A.D. Died about 366. 

Acacius, a philosopher and rhetorician of Cesarea, 
contemporary with the preceding. 

Acacius, a bishop of Beroé, who lived in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. ’ 

Acacius, a bishop of Amida, in Mesopotamia, who 
ransomed 7000 Persians that had been taken prisoners 
by the Romans, about the beginning of the fifth century. 

Acacius, a patriarch of Constantinople, to which 
dignity he was appointed in 471 A.D. He was ambi- 
tious and crafty, and aimed to raise the church of Con- 
stantinople above all other Eastern churches. Died in 
489. . 

Ac-a-de/mus [’Axddnuoc] or Hec-a-de’mus, an 
Athenian, who disclosed, it is said, to Castor and Pollux 
the place where their sister Helen was secreted. The 
garden or grove called Academia, in which Plato found- 
ed his school of philosophy, is supposed to have been 
named in honour of Academus. 

Acamapichtli, 4-k4-m4-pétch’tlee, the first king of 
Tenochtitlan or Mexico, was elected to the throne, 
according to the Mexican annalists, in:the year 1352. 
His authority extended only to the Aztecs inhabiting 
the island on which Tenochtitlan was built. Under his 
reign the Aztecs increased in fame, stone edifices were 
built, and canals were constructed. Died in 1389. 

Ac/a-mas, [’Axa@uac,] a son of Theseus and Pheedra, 
is said to have been sent with Diomede to Troy to 
demand the surrender of Helen. According to Virgil, 
he was one of the band enclosed in the wooden horse, 

Agarg, @’, da/sark’, a French critic and grammarian, 
who was born in 1720 and died in 1795. 

A-cas/tus, [Gr. “Axaotoc; Fr. ACASTE, a’kast’,] a son 
of Pelias, King of Tolcus, was one of the Argonaute. He 
married Astydami‘a, who, by false accusations, produced 
an enmity between Acastus and Peleus, 

Ac/ca, a learned bishop of Hexham, a contemporary 
and friend of the celebrated Bede. Died in 740 A.D. 

Ac’ca Lauren’tia (lau-rén’she-a) or Larentia, 14- 


rén’she-a, the wife of the shepherd Faustulus, is said 
to have been the nurse of Romulus and Remus. <Ac- 
cording to one tradition, she was a courtesan who was 
renowned for her beauty, and who bequeathed a large 
sum of money to the Roman people in the time of An- 
cus Martius. : 

Accama, 4k’k4-m4, (BERNARD,) a Dutch historical 
and portrait painter, born in Friesland. Died in 1756. 

Accarigi, 4k-ka-ree’jee, or Accarisi, 4k-k4-ree/See, 
[Lat. AccarIs’Ius,] (FRANCESCO,) a distinguished pro- 
fessor of civil law, born at Ancona about 1550. He 
taught successively in the Universities of Sienna, Parma, 
and Pisa. Died at Pisa in 1622. 


Accarrigi, (JACopo,) a native of Bologna, who was 
professor of rhetoric in the University of Mantua. Died 
in 1654. 

Accarisio, 4k-k4-ree’Se-o0,(ALBERTO,) an Italian, born 
at Cento, near Ferrara, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, was the author of an Italian grammar of some 
celebrity. 

Acciajuoli or Acciaioli, 4t-ch4-yo’lee, (DoNaTo,) 
a distinguished Italian scholar, born at Florence in 1428, 
wrote commentaries on the ethics and politics of Aris- 
totle. Died in 1478. 5 

Acciajuoli or Acciaioli, (FILIPro,) adramatic writer 
and composer, born at Rome in 1637; died in 1700. 

Acciajuoli or Acciaioli, (N1ccoLé or NICHOLAs,) 
an eminent statesman, born at Florence about 1310, 
He was for many years the chief adviser of Joanna, Queen 
of Naples, to whom he was recommended by his talents, 
eloquence, and fine personal appearance. Died in 1366. 

Acciajuoli or Acciaioli, (RENIER,) a Florentine, 
who obtained possession of Athens and Corinth about 
1364, and was styled Duke of Athens. 

See Grzgon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Acciajuoli or Acciaioli, (ZENOBIO,) a classical 
scholar, born at Florence in 1461, became librarian of 
the Vatican and a friend of Politian. He translated 
Eusebius and Theodoret into Latin, and wrote Latin 
verses, which were praised by Giraldi and other critics, 
Died in 1519. 

Acciajuoli-Salvetti, 4t-ch4-yo’lee sAl-vet’tee, (MAD- 
DALENA,) an Italian poetess of Florence, wrote “ Rime 
Toscane,” and other works. Died in 1610. 

Accioli, At-cho’lee, (Juan de Cerqueira y Silva— 
da sér-ka’e-r4 e seel/va,) a Brazilian historian, born about 
the end of the eighteenth century. Among his works is 
“ Historical and Political Memoirs of the Province of 
Bahia,” (6 vols., 1835 and the years following.) 

Accius, ak’she-us, or Attius, at’she-us, (Luctus,) a 
celebrated Roman tragic poet, born about 170 B.C, 
None of his dramas has come down to us entire; but 
the numerous fragments which remain justify the ad- 
miration with which the ancients regarded him. The 
date of his death is unknown. 

See SELtars, ‘‘ Roman Poets of the Republic,” chap. v. 

Accius, (Tirus,) a Roman orator, born at Pisaurum, 
(now Pesaro,) in Umbria. He lived about 70 years B.c. 

Accolti, 4k-kol/tee, (BENEDETTO, or BENEDICT,) an 
Italian writer, born at Arezzo in 1415. He was doctor 
and professor of law at Florence ; in 1459 he was made 
chancellor of the republic, which office he held till his 
death in 1466. He wrote a Latin history of the conquest 
of Palestine by Godfrey of Bouillon, from which Tasso 
derived the materials of his great poem. 

Accolti, 4k-kol’tee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian cardinal, 
born at Florence in 1497, was a grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and a son of Michele Accolti. He became a 


cardinal in 1527, after which he was sometimes called 


Cardinal de Ravenna. He was an elegant Latin poet, 
in the opinion of such judges as Vida and Sadoleto, and 
was also a patron of learning. Died in 1549. 

See AuBEry, ‘‘ Histoire des Cardinaux.”’ ‘ 

Accolti, (BERNARDO,) a noted Italian poet and im- 
provisatore, who lived at the court of Leo X., was a son 
of the historian Benedetto, and uncle of the preceding. 
Whenever he recited his verses in public, great crowds 
flocked to hear him. Died about 1535. 

Accolti, (FRANCESCO,) a distinguished Italian lawyer, 
(better known as Areti’nus or Aretino, 4-ra-tee’no,) a 
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name assumed by several members of his family,) born 
at Aiezzo about 1418, was a brother of Benedetto the his- 
torian. In 1440 he was made professor of law at Bo- 
logna, and in 1479 was appointed senior professor of 
Jaw at Pisa, which position he held till his death, about 
1485. Besides a number of works of a strictly profes- 
sional character, he wrote several essays in general lit- 
erature, including translations from the ancient authors. 
See Mazzucue tt, “ Scrittori d’ Italia.” 


Accolti, (PIETRO,) Cardinal, son of Benedetto the 
historian, was born at Florence in 1455. He held for 
some time the professorship of law in the University of 
Pisa ; afterwards, in 1511, he was made Cardinal of St. 
Eusebius. He has generally been called, though incor- 
rectly, Cardinal of Ancona: it is under this title that he 
is said to have had the principal share in preparing the 
bull against Luther, in 1520. It is certain that he pos- 
sessed great influence at the court of Leo X. Died in 
1549. 

See MazzucHE ttt, “ Scrittori d’ Italia.” 

Accolti, (PrerTRo, the younger,) grandson of Cardinal 
Benedetto, lived in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. He lectured on canon law at Pisa. 

Accoramboni, 4k-ko-rém-bo/nee, (FABIO,) an Ital- 
ian lawyer, born in 1502. In 1523, or soon after, he was 
appointed professor of civil law in the University of Pisa, 
and afterwards, about 1527, became professor of canon 
law at Rome. Died in 1559. 

Accoramboni, (FELIX,) an Italian philosopher and 
physician, a grandson of Geronimo, noticed below, lived 
about 1600. He wrote commentaries on Aristotle and 
Galen. 

Accoramboni, (GIROLAMO,) an eminent Italian phy- 
sician, born about 1467, at Gubbio, in the duchy of Ur- 
bino. He was professor of medicine at Perugia, and 
afterwards at Rome. Leo X. chose him as his own phy- 
sician. Died in 1537. 

Accoramboni, (VIRGINIA,) an Italian poetess, was 
the wife of Francesco Peretti, a nephew of Pope Sixtus 
V. She was murdered by Luigi Orsini in 1585. 


See Apry, ‘‘ Vie de V. Accoramboni,”’ 


Accorso, 4k-kor’so, [Fr. ACCURSE, 4’kiirss’,] (Buo- 
NO, boo-o/no,) written also Buonaccorso, | Lat. Bo’Nus 
Accur’stus,| a celebrated classical scholar and rhetori- 
cian, native of Pisa, lived in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. He wrote commentaries on the writings of 
Cesar and other Latin classics. 

Accorso, (or Accursio, 4k-koor’se-o,) (MARIAN- 
GELO,) an Italian writer and critic, who lived at Rome 
in the time of Leo X. 

Accum, 4k’/kim or 4k’kim, (FRIEDRICH,) a German 
chemist, born at Biickeburg in 1769. He emigrated to 
London in 1793, and became professor of chemistry 
there about 1802. He published an excellent ‘“ Practical 
Treatise on Gas Light,” (1815,) which contributed greatly 
to promote the use of gas for illumination of cities. 
Among his other works are, “On the Adulteration of 
Food,” (1822,) and “ Essay on Chemical Reagents,” (Lon- 
don, 1816.) Died in Berlin in 1838. 

Accurse. See Accorso and ACCURSIUS. 

Accursii, ak-kur’she-i1, (CERVO?T’/rus,) second son ot 
Accursius, noticed below, born about 1240; died in 1287. 

Accursii, ak-kur’she-i, or Accursius, ak-kur’she-us, 
(FRANCISCUS,) or Accorso, (FRANCESCO,) the son of 
Accursius mentioned below, was born at Bologna in 
1225. He was for several years a counsellor to Edward 
I. of England, and afterwards a professor of law at Bo- 
logna, where he died in 1293. 

Accursii, (WILHELMUS,) a third son of Accursius, 
mentioned below, born in 1246, obtained several eccle- 
siastical preferments, and was for some time in the service 
of the pope. Died about 1310. 

Accursius, ak-kur’she-us, (the Latinized form of Ac- 
corso,) [Fr. AccurSE, a’kiirss’,] an Italian lawyer, 
whose Christian name is supposed to have been FRAN- 
CESCO, was born in or near Florence about 1182. He 
was for many years a teacher of law in Bologna. His 
“Glossa,” z.e. a collection of glosse, or notes, made by 
different commentators on Justinian, is very celebrated. 
Died in 1260. 


1807. 


Acebedo, 4-tha-Ba’po, (Don MANUEL,) a Spanish 
historical painter, born at Madrid in 1744, and died in 
1800. 

A-ger’bas, or Sichzeus, si-kee/us, a Tyrian priest, 
who married Dido and was murdered by her brother 
Pygmalion. Servius gives Sicharbas or Sicharbes for 
Sichzeus. 

Acerbi, 4-chér’bee, (ENRICO,) an Italian surgeon, 
born at Castano, near Milan, in 1785. Died in 1827. 


Acerbi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian traveller, born near 
Mantua in 1773. He performed, in 1799, a journey 
through Lapland to Cape North, and published a narra- 
tive of that journey in English, (1802.) In 1816 he 
founded, at Milan, the “Biblioteca Italiana,” a period- 
ical of some merit. Died in 1846. 

Acernus. See KLonowicz. 

Ag’e-sas [Gr. ’Axeodc] or Aceseus, as/e-siis, [’Axe- 
oevc¢,| a celebrated embroiderer or weaver of remote an- 
tiquity, was born in Cyprus. The time in which he 
lived is unknown. 

Acesius, a-see’she-us, [’Axéovoc,] a bishop of Constan- 
tinople, who flourished in the early part of the fourth 
century. ‘, 

Asgés/tor, [’Axéorwp,] asculptor of Gnossus,or Cnosus, 
in Crete, lived about 430 B.c. 

Acevedo or Azevedo, 4-tha-va’po, (FELIX AL- 
VAREZ,) a brave Spanish officer, born in the province 
of Leon, was one of the chiefs of the popular, party in 
the revolution of 1820. Having gained a victory near 
the Minho, he was shot in March, 1820, by some roy- 
alists whom he had approached with friendly overtures. 
The Junta ordered that his name should be retained on 
the army list as if he were alive. 

Acevedo, de, da 4-tha-va’po, (ALONzo MArtaA,) an 
advocate in the royal council at Madrid, and doctor of 
canon law in the University of Salamanca, flourished 
from about 1760 to 1770. Died about 1775. 

Acevedo, de, (CRISTOBAL,) an eminent Spanish 
historical painter, born at Murcia. He studied with B. 
Carducci, at Madrid, about 1590, after which he worked 
in Murcia. He excelled in design and in grandeur of 
expression. 

See CEAN-BERMuUDEz, “ Diccionario Historico.”’ 


Ach, (JOHANN VAN.) See ACHEN. 

Achzemenes, a-kem/e-néz, [Gr. ’Ayaiévne,] the fa- 
ther of a line of Persian kings, named from him 
ACH4&MENIDA, (ak-e-mén/i-dé.) He is supposed to have 
been the great-grandfather of Cyrus the Great. 

Achzemenide. See ACHAMENES. 

Achezeus, a-kee/us, [Gr. ’Ayalo¢; Fr. ACHEE, asha/,] 
the mythical ancestor of the Achzeans, was said to be a 
son of Xuthus, a grandson of Helen, and a brother of lon. 

Achzus, a Greek dramatic writer, born at Eretria, 
484 k8.c. He wrote several tragedies, but succeeded 
best in the satiric drama. Only a few fragments of his 
works remain. 

Achzeus, a cousin of Antiochus III., by whom he 
was appointed governor of Asia Minor. Having re- 
belled against his sovereign, he was taken and put to 
death, 214 B.C. 

Achaintre, 4shantr’, (NicoLAs Lovuis,) a French 
philologer, born in Paris in 1771, became a school- 
teacher. He was patronized by Firmin Didot, and pro- 
duced good editions, with notes, of Horace, (1806,) Juve- 
nal, (1810,) and Persius, (1812.) Died about 1830. 


Achard, 4’shar’, (ANTOINE,) a Swiss Protestant min- 
ister, born at Geneva in 1696, was an eloquent preacher. 
He settled in Berlin in 1724, received the title of privy 
counsellor, and was admitted into the Royal Academy 
of Berlin in 1743. Two volumes of his sermons were 
published, (1774.) Died in 1772. 

Achard, 4’/shar’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French 
writer, born at Marseilles in 1758. Among his works 
are a “ Description of Provence,” (1787,) and ‘ Elements 
of Bibliography,” (3 vols., 1807.) Died in 1809. 

Achard, (Franz Kart,) a distinguished German 
chemist, son of Antoine Achard, born at Berlin in 1753. 
He was elected, in 1776,:a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Berlin. The extraction of sugar 
from the beet-root appears to have engaged his especial 
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attention; and his essays on the subject contributed 
much towards the introduction of this manufacture into 
France. Among his works is ‘Lectures on Experi- 
mental Philosophy,” (4 vols., 1792.) Died in 1821. 

Achard, (Louis AMEDEE EUGENE,) a French writer 
of fiction, born at Marseilles in 1814. He removed to 
Paris about 1838, and wrote for several journals, among 
which was the “Charivari.” His romance “La Belle 
Rose” (5 vols., 1847) obtained success. 

Achards, dela Baume des, d’l# bom da-za’shar’, 
(EL~AzAR FRANGoIS,) a French bishop, born at Avi- 
gnon in 1679. He is commended for acts of charity 
during the prevalence of the plague at Marseilles in 
1721. Died in Cochin in 1741. 

Acharius, 4-k4’re-ns, (ERIK,) a distinguished botan- 
ist and physician, born at Gefle, in Sweden, in 1757. 
He studied at Upsal, under the celebrated Linnzus. 
As a botanist, his attention seems to have been chiefly 
directed to cryptogamous plants, and especially to lichens. 
He published “Lichenographia Universalis,” (1810.) 
Died in 1819. 

See “Biographiskt Lexicon ofver namnkunnige Svenska Man,” 
Upsala and Oerebro, @835-1856. 

A-eha’tés, [Fr. ACHATE, 2’shat’/,]* a friend of Aneas, 
whose fidelity was so exemplary that ‘ Fidus Achates” 
became a proverb. (See VIRGIL, “A®neid,” lib. i. 188 
and 312.) é 

Achates, 4-K4’tas, (LEONARDUS,) one of the early 
printers, who carried the art from Germany into Italy. 
He flourished in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

Achelom. See ANTIQUUS. 

Ach-e-lo/us, [’AyeAGoc,] a river-god of Greek mythol- 
ogy, was a son of Oce/anus. The poets relate that he 
had the assurance to compete with Hercules as a suitor 
of Dejanira, and was defeated by that hero in a combat. 

Achen or Aachen, van, van 4’Ken, (JOHANN,) writ- 
ten also Acken, Fanachen, and Janachen,an emi- 
nent German painter of history and portraits, born at 
Cologne in 1552. He was employed at Munich by the 
Elector of Bavaria, and afterwards at Prague by the em- 
perors Rudolph and Matthias. Died at Prague about 
1620. He was reputed the richest artist of his time. 


See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,’’ etc. 


Achenbach, 4/Ken-bix’, (ANDREAS,) a German 
painter, of the Dusseldorf school, born at Cassel in 
1815. He excels in landscapes and marine views. He 
obtained a medal of the first class at Paris in 1855, 
when he exhibited “ High Tide at Ostend ;” a “‘ Moon- 
light Scene,” etc. 

Achenbach, (OswALp,) a brother of the preceding, 
and like him distinguished as a painter of landscapes, 
was born at Dusseldorf in 1827. 

Achenwall, 4/ken-W4l, (GOTTFRIED,) an eminent 
wiiter on statistics, born at Elbing, in Prussia, in 1719. 
He may almost be said to have created the science of 
statistics, called by him, in German, Staatswissenschaft, 
(in Latin, “Scientia Statistica,’’) ze. ‘the science or in- 
formation relating to States.” He appears to have in- 
cluded in the terms above cited all those facts of which 
a knowledge is necessary to thorough statesmanship. 
Accordingly, in his lectures he treated of the laws of 
nations and history, as well as of statistics in the present 
acceptation of the word. He first taught in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg; but in 1748 he was employed at 
Gottingen, where he continued till his death, in 1772. 

Acherley, ak/er-le, (ROGER,) an English lawyer and 
political writer, who lived in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. He wrote a work on the Britannic Con- 
stitution, and another on Free Parliaments. 

Acheron. See PLuro. 

Achéry, a’, da’sha’re’, (JEAN Luc,) a learned French 
Benedictine monk, born at St. Quentin in 1609. His 
most important work is a collection of rare documents, 
entitled a “‘Gleaning [Spicilegium] of certain old Wri- 
ters who have been buried in the Libraries of France,” 
(13 vols., 1653-77.) Died in 1685. 

A-echillas, [Gr. ’AyAAde,] an Egyptian general, who, 
on the death of Ptolemy Auletes, was appointed regent 


* Chaucer writes the name Achate. (See the “‘ House of Fame.’’) 


of Egypt and guardian to Ptolemy XIII. and his sister 
Cleopatra. He was afterwards put to death by Arsinoé, 
sister of Ptolemy. 

Achilles, a-kil/léz,[Gr.’AyAArcic; Fr. ACHILLE, a’shél’, 
It. ACHILLE, 4-kél’l4,] a celebrated Grecian warrior, the 
hero of Homer’s Iliad, was the son of Peleus, King of 
Thessaly, anal the sea-nymph Thetis: hence he is often 
called PELI/pES. The poets feigned that his mother 
dipped him into the river Styx to render him invulnera- 
ble, and that he was vulnerable only in the heel by 
which she held him. He led to the siege of Troy a 
band of Myrmidones in fifty ships, and performed great 
exploits ; but he quarrelled with Agamemnon before the 
end of the war, and withdrew from the contest. To 
avenge the death of Patroclus, he again took arms, and 
slew Hector. He was at last killed by Paris, (or, as some 
say, by Apollo,) who shot him in the heel. 


See “Iliad,” Aasstm, and ‘‘ Odyssey,” xxiv. 36. 


Achilles, [Ger. pron. 4-kil/lés,] (ALEXANDER,) a Prus- 
sian nobleman, whom Ladislaus, King of Poland, sent 
on an embassy to Persia. Born in 1584; died in 1675. — 

Achilles Tatius, a-kil/léz ta’she-us,) [AyAet¢ Ta. 
Tto¢,] a Greek poet and romance-writer, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth or fifth century. This 
writer, or another of the same name, is the author of an 
astronomical work called the ‘‘ Sphere.” 

Achillini, 4-kél-lee’nee, [Lat. ACHILLI/NUS,] (ALES- 
SANDRO,) a celebrated physician and philosopher, born at 
Bologna in 1463. He studied at Paris, and in 1485 be- 
gan to teach in his native town. In 1506 he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy and medicine at Padua ; 
but three years after, in consequence of a war, he re- 
turned to Bologna, where he died in 1512. He left sev- 
eral works on anatomy, and some philosophical treatises. 


Achillini, (CLAupIo,) [Lat. CLavu’pius ACHILLI’- 
Nus,] born at Bologna in 1574, was professor of law 
successively in the Universities of Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Parma. He wrote poems in the inflated style which 
was prevalent in his time. He was a grandson of Gio- 
vanni Filoteo. Died in 1640. 

Achillini, (GIovANNI FILOTEO,) a poet and anti- 
quary, brother of Alexander the physician, was born 
at Bologna in 1466, and died in 1538. 

Achish, a’kish, a king of Gath, to whom David fled 
from Saul. (See I. Samuel xxi. 10.) 

Achitophel, (a-kit’o-fel.) See AHITHOPHEL. 

Achmet. See AHMED. 

Achmet Geduc. See AHMED KEDUK. 

Achrelius, 4-kree’le-as, (DANIEL,) a professor at the 
University of Abo, wrote a book against the Copernican 
system, in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt Lexicon 6fvernamnkunnige Svenska Man,” Up- 
sala, 1835. 

Achterveldt, 4x’ter-vélt’, (JAcoB,) a Dutch painter, 
who died in 1704. 

Achtschelling, 4xt/sKél-ling, (LucAs,) a skilful land- 
scape-painter, who lived at Brussels towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. He was a close imitator of 
nature. 

Acidalius, as-se-da/le-us or 4t-se-da/le-us, (VA/LENS,) 
a German classical scholar, born at Wittstock, in Bran- 
denburg, in 1567; died in 1595. His commentaries on 
Velleius Paterculus, Quintus Curtius, and other Latin 
authors, exhibit much critical acumen. 

See LeuscHNner, ‘‘De V. Acidalii Vita, Moribus et Scriptis,” 
1757- 

Acier, Z’se-4’, (MICHEL Vicror,) a French sculpter, 
born at Versailles in 1736; died in 1799. 

A-cili-us Gla’bri-o, (MANIus,) a Roman general, 
who became consul jn 191 B.c., and commanded the army 
sent against Antiochus of Syria, whom he defeated at 
Thermopyle. He also subdued the. Beeotians and A‘to- 
lians. A golden statue of Acilius Glabrio was the first 
of that material seen in Italy. 

Ag-in-dy/nus, [’Axivdvvoc,] (GREGORIUS,) a Greek 
monk and polemical writer, who lived at Constantinople 
during the fourteenth century. 

Acinelli, 4-che-nel’/lee, a Genoese historian, who 
flourished about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He wrote a “ History of Genoa,” (1745-47.) 
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Ack, ik, (JOHN,) a distinguished painter on glass, 
who flourished at brussels about 1550. 

Acken, (JAN VAN.) See ACHEN. 

Ac’Eer-mann, [Ger. pron. 4k’ker-m4n’,] (CONRAD,) 
a celebrated German comedian, born in 1710; died in 
1771. 

Ackermann, (JAcos,) an eminent German physiolo- 
gist, born near Mentz in 1765. He was professor of 
botany and afterwards of anatomy in the University of 
Mentz. In 1804 he was appointed to the chair of anat- 
omy at Jena, and in 1805 to the same position in Hei- 
delberg, which he held till his death, in 1813. 

Ackermann, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB,) a 
physician and distinguished classical scholar and critic, 
was born in Upper Saxony in 1756. He studied at Jena 
in 1771, and subsequently at Gottingen, under the cele- 
brated Heyne. Some years after, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of pathology and therapeutics in the University 
of Altorf, where he died in 1801. Among his various 
works the lives of Hippocrates, Galen, and other Greek 
physicians deserve particular mention. 

Ackermann, (RUDOLPH,) a German artist and dealer 
in prints, was born in Saxony in 1764. He settled in 
London, where he prospered as a print-seller, and estab- 
lished an extensive repository of arts, which had a 
European reputation. He published coloured engrav- 
ings and lithographs, and an annual or series of annuals 
entitled “The Forget-me-not.” He is said to have been 
the first who introduced lithography as a fine art into 
England. According to Jerdan, he published the first 
annual in England. Died in 1834. 

See “‘Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. iv. chap. xiii. 

Ac’land, (Henry WreNrwortru,) M.D., F.R.S., a 
distinguished English physician, born in 1815, graduated 
as M.D. at Oxford in 1848. In 1860 he accompanied the 
Prince of Wales to America as his medical attendant. 

Acland, (Lady Harrter,) wife of Major Acland, who 
served with distinction in the British army under Bur- 
goyne. She accompanied her husband in the campaigns 
of 1776-7, of which she wrote a narrative. Her husband 
was seriously wounded and taken prisoner in October, 
1777. onerdied tim Fous: 

Agd6ka. See ASHOKA. 

Acoluth, 4’ko-loot’, [Lat. Acotu/THus,] (ANDREAS,) 
a distinguished Oriental scholar, born in Silesia in 1654, 
was a member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
Died in 1704. 

Acoluth, (JOHANN,) a German theologian, born in 
Silesia in 1628. Died in 1689. 

Acominatus. See NICETAS. 

Aconce. See ACONZIO. 

Aconz Kover, 4’konts k6’ver, (STEPHEN,) a distin- 
guished Armenian writer, born in Transylvania in 1740. 
His ancestors had removed from Armenia, in Asia, in 
1330. He was chosen, in 1800, abbot of the convent of 
St. Lazarus at Venice, regarded as the great centre of 
Armenian learning. Died in 1824. 

Aconzio, 4-kon’ze-o, (GIACOMO, or JAMEs,) [Lat. 
Jaco’nus Acon/tius, (a-kon’/she-us;) Fr. ACONCE, 
4’kONss’,] a distinguished writer, born at Trent about 
1500. Having relinquished the Catholic and embraced 
the Protestant faith, he left his native country about 
1557, and, passing through Switzerland, went to Eng- 
land, where it is supposed that he died about 1565. He 
wrote a book entitled “Stratagems of Satan,” (1565,) 
which has enjoyed great celebrity. His work on the 
Best Method of Acquiring Knowledge, evinces an acute 
understanding ; and all his writings show him to have 
been a man of learning and literary taste. 

Ac/o-ris, [Gr. "Axopic,] a king of Egypt, who flou- 
rished about 380 B.c. He made war, though with little 
success, against Artaxerxes Mnemon, King of Persia. 

Acosta, 4-kos’ta, (CHRISTOVAO, or CHRISTOPHER,) a 
Portuguese naturalist, who visited India to procure 
drugs, and afterwards practised medicine at Burgos, 
He wrote a “Treatise on the Drugs and Plants of the 
East Indies,” (1578.) Died about 1580. 

Acosta, (GABRIEL,) a professor of theology at Coim- 
bra, Portugal, wrote commentaries on the Scriptures, 
Died in 1616. 

Acosta, (JOAQUIN,) a native of South America, a 
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colonel of engineers in the service of New Granada, 
published a “ Historical Compendium of the Discovery 
and Settlement of New Granada,” (1848,) with a good 
map of that country. 

Acosta, 4-kos’té, or d’Acosta, d4-kos/t4, (Jos#,) 
a Spanish Jesuit and writer, born at Medina del Campo 
about 1539. He went to South America as a missionary 
in 1571, returned in 1588, and published a work entitled 
“Natural and Moral History of the Indies,” (‘‘ Historia 
Natural y Moral de las Indias,” 1590,) which was much 
esteemed, and translated into several languages. He 
became rector of the University at Salamanca, where he 
died in 1600. 

Acosta, (URIEL,) a Portuguese, who was educated as 
a Christian, converted to Judaism, and afterwards ex- 
communicated by the Jews in consequence of his having 
written against the Mosaic Scriptures and the immor- 
tality of the soul. He killed himself in 1640, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, in 1647. 

See his Autobiography, Leipsic, 1847; JELLINEK, ‘‘Acostas Le- 
ben,”’ 1847. 

Acquapendente. 
GERONIMO. ‘ 

Acquaviva, 4k-kw4-vee’v4, a noble family of Naples 
that has produced a number of distinguished command- 
ers, statesmen, and men of learning. Its representa- 
tive has for several generations borne the title of Duke 
of Atri. 

Acquaviva, (ANDREA MATTEO,) Duke of Atri, 4’tree, 
a Neapolitan, born about 1460, was a munificent patron 
of learning. Died in 1528. 

Acquino, 4k-kwee’no, a Piedmontese chronicler, who 
lived about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Acquisti, 4k-kwés’tee or 4k-kwis’tee, (Luic1,) an 
Italian sculptor, born at Forli in 1744; died in 1824. 
He worked at Rome and Milan. A group of “Venus 
pacifying Mars” is considered his master-piece. 

Ac’ra-gas, [Gr. ’Axpayac,] a celebrated engraver or 
chaser in silver, supposed to have lived in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. 

Acrel, 4’krel, (OLOF,) an eminent Swedish surgeon, 
born near Stockholm in 1717. Having spent some 
time in Paris in observing the practice of the most dis- 
tinguished surgeons of that city, he entered the French 
army in 1743; but, after serving in two campaigns, he re- 
tired on account of ill health. He died at Stockholm in 
1807, leaving several surgical works. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt Lexicon 6fvernamnkunnige Svenska Man.’ 

Acrisius, a-krish’e-us, [Gr. ’Axpiovoc,] a son of Abas, 
King of Argos, and the father of Danaé, whom he con- 
fined, it is said, in a brazen tower or other prison, be- 
cause an oracle had declared that she would bear a son 
who should kill her father. He was killed accidentally 
by Perseus, the son of Danaé by Jupiter. (See DANAE.) 

A/cron, [Gr. “Axpur,] a celebrated physician of Agri- 
gentum, (now Girgenti,) in Sicily, who lived in the fifth 
century B.C. 

A’cron Hel-e’ni-us, a Roman grammarian, who 
wrote a commentary on Horace. The age in which he 
lived is unknown. 

A-cro/ni-us or Acron, 4-krén’, (JAN, or JOHN,) a 
Dutch physician, born in 1520. Died at Bale in 1563. 

A-crop-o-li’ta, [Gr. ’Axporodity¢,] (CONSTANTINE,) a 
Byzantine writer, lived between 1250 and 1300. He was 
a son of George, below noticed. 

Acropolita, (GEORGE,) a celebrated Byzantine his- 
torian, born at Constantinople in 1220. He was highly 
esteemed by the emperors Ducas (to whom he was re- 
lated) and Michael Palzologus, and held the office of 
chancellor (logotheta) at the Byzantine court. He was, 
moreover, employed on several important embassies. 
His greatest rae is a history of the Byzantine Empire 
from the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204 down to 1260, when Michael Palzologus again took 
possession of the city. Died in 1282. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,’ chap. Ixii. 

A-crot’a-tus, [’Axpéraroc,] King of Sparta, was the 
son of Areus, whom he succeeded about 265 B.c. Be- 
fore his accession he distinguished himself by the de- 
fence of Sparta against Pyrrhus in 272. After a reign of 


See FABRICIUS or FABRIZIO, 
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one year, he was killed in battle against Aristodemus of 
Megalopolis. t 

See PLurarcn, ‘‘ Life of Pyrrhus.”’ 

Acs or Aacs, atch, (MicHa®L,) a Hungarian philos- 
opher, born at St. Martin in 1631. Died in 1708. 

Acs or Aacs, (MICHAEL,) a theologian, born at Raab 
in 1672, was a son of the preceding. Died in 1711. 

Actzon, ak-tee/on, [Gr. ’Axvaiwy; Fr. ACTEON, 
4k’ta’On’,] in the Greek mythology, a hunter, who was a 
son of Aristeeus and Autonoé, a daughter of Cadmus. 
He was changed into a stag by Diana and torn to pieces 
by his own hounds, because he had seen that goddess 
bathing. 

Ac-tis’a-né8, [Gr. ’Axrioavyc,] an ancient king of 
Ethiopia, who is said to have conquered Egypt before 
the time of the Trojan war. 

Ac’ton, [Fr. pron. 4k’tén’,] (JosEPH,) an officer of 
Irish descent, born at Besancon, France, in 1737. He 
entered the navy of Tuscany, became a captain, and af- 
terwards passed into the service of the King of Naples. 
The favour of the queen, and his own intrigues, procured 
his promotion to the office of minister of the marine. 
He was prime minister from 1784 to 1798. His policy 
was implacably hostile to the French. Died about 
1810. 

See Cotterra, ‘‘ Storia del Regno di Napoli.” 

Ac’tor, [Gr, "“Akrop,] a son of Deion, (or, as some say, 
of Myrmidon,) was the husband of A%gina, and grand- 
father of Patroclus, who was called Actor’ides. 

Ac-tu-a’ri-us, [’Axrovipio¢,] (JOHN,) a Greek physi- 
cian and medical writer, who flourished about the end 
of the thirteenth century. 

A-cu‘le-o, (CAIUS,) a Roman knight and distin- 
guished lawyer, who married an aunt of Cicero the 
orator. 

A-cu/me-nus, [’Axovuuevdc,] an Athenian physician, 
and friend of Socrates, lived in the fifth century B.c. 

Acuna, de, da 4-koon’/ya, (ANroNn1o,) Bishop of Za- 
mora, Spain, distinguished for his martial exploits in the 
insurrection of Castile in 1520. He was strangled in 
prison in 1526, 

Acufa, de, (CRISTOVAL,) a Spanish Jesuit, born at 
Burgos in 1597, wrote an interesting narrative of the 
voyage of exploration of the river Amazon in 1639-41. 
His work is entitled ‘‘ New Discovery of the Great River 
of the Amazons,” (“Nuevo Descubrimiento del gran 
Rio de las Amazonas.”) Died about 1680. 

Acuna, de, (HERNANDO,) a distinguished Spanish 
soldier and poet, born about 1500, was a friend of Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega. His sonnets and eclogues were 
much admired. Died in 1580. 

Acuna, de, (Don PEDRO Bravo,) a Spanish gov- 
ernor of the Philippine Islands, distinguished as a war- 
rior and naval commander. His principal exploit was 
the reconquest of the Moluccas from the Dutch in 1606. 
He died the same year, at Manilla. 

A-cu-si-la/us, [’AxovaiAaoc,] a Greek historian, sup- 
posed to have flourished about 530 B.c. 

A’da, a Carian princess, who succeeded her husband 
on the throne of Caria in 344 B.c. When Alexander 
conquered Asia Minor, he appointed her to the satrapy 
of Caria. 

Ada, 4’d&4, a countess of Holland, deprived of her 
patrimonial estate by William of Friesland. She is sup- 
posed to have died about the year 1218. 

A’da, (Bar-Ahaba or -Ahavah,) a celebrated rabbi, 
regarded as the greatest of all the Jewish astronomers, 
was born at Babylon, A.D. 183. He is said to have lived 
to the age of 170 years. 

Adadurof, 4-da-doo’rof, (BAstL,) a Russian savant, 
born at St. Petersburg in 1709, was preceptor to Cathe- 
rine II. He wrote some scientific works, Died in 1780. 

Adzeus [’Adaioc] or Addeeus, [’Addaioc,] ad-dee’us, 
a Greek poet, native of Macedonia, flourished, it is sup- 
posed, about 320 B.C. 

A-dair’, (JAMES,) a trader and resident among the 
Chickasaw and other neighbouring tribes of Indians, pub- 
lished in 1775 a “ History of the American Indians,” in 
which he endeavours to establish their descent from the 
Israelites. 

A-dair’, (JAMES,) an eminent English lawyer, and 
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member of Parliament. He was recorder of London 
about 1780, or after that date. Died in 1798. 

A-dair’, (JAMES MAKIT’TRICK,) a Scottish physician, 
born in 1728, died in 1802. He spent many years of his 
life in the West Indies. Besides a number of medical 
essays, he wrote a pamphlet against the abolition of the 
slave-trade. 

A-dair’, (JoHN,) an American general and senator, 
born in South Carolina in 1757. He served in the wars 
against the frontier Indians in 1791-2-3, was a senator 
in Congress from Kentucky, 1805-6, and in 1814 distin- 
guished himself in command of the Kentucky troops at 
the battle of New Orleans. From 1820 to 1824 he was 
Governor of Kentucky, and from 1831 to 1833 a repre- 
sentative in Congress. Died in 1840. 

Adair, (JOHN,) F.R.S., a noted Scottish hydrog- 
rapher, who lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. He is the author of a work entitled ‘ De- 
scription of the Sea-coast and Islands of Scotland, with 
Large and Exact Maps for the Use of Seamen.” 

Adair, (Sir Rospert,) an able English diplomatist, 
born in London in 1763. He entered Parliament about 
1802 as a friend of Fox, and was sent on an embassy to 
Vienna in 1806. In 1808, although not identified in 
politics with the ministry, he was appointed on a special 
mission to the Ottoman Porte. He was ambassador at 
that court from 1809 until 1811. In 1831 he was sent 
by Earl Grey on a special mission to the court of Bel- 
gium, and in 1835. retired from public service with the 
rank of privy counsellor. Died in 1855, aged about 92. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for Nov. 1855. 

Adalard. See ADALHARD. 

Adalbero, 4-dal-ba’ro, or Adalberon, 2 d&l’beh- 
ron’, Archbishop of Rheims, flourished in the latter 
half of the tenth century. He officiated at the corona- 
tion of Hugh Capet in 987, and died in 988. 

Adalbero, a bishop of Laon in the time of Louis the 
last of the Carlovingians, and Hugh Capet. 

Ad/’al-bert, [Fr. pron. adal/bair’; Lat. ADALBER’- 
TUuUS,]| written also Al/debert or Aldeber’tus, a French 
bishop of great popularity, who lived about the middle 
of the eighth century. He pretended, it is said, to work 
miracles, and to be possessed of all knowledge. He was 
deposed from his bishopric for heresy, and imprisoned, 
about 775 A. D. 

Ad/al-bert, [Ger. pron. &4/dal-bért’,] an archbishop 
of Bremen, born, it is supposed, about 1000 A.D. He 
was descended from the emperor Otho II., and became 
a favourite of Henry IV. Died in 1072. 

Ad/’al-bert (Adalberto, 4-dal-bér’to) I, son of 
Boniface, Count of Lucca, assumed the title of Marquis 
of Tuscany. His son Adalbert (or Adalberto) II. suc- 
ceeded him, with the titles of duke and marquis. Died 
about 888. 

Ad/al-bert or Adalber’tus, Bishop of Prague, called 
the “Apostle of the Prussians,” commonly known as 
Saint Adalbert, was born in 939. He was killed in 997. 

Ad/’al-bert, an eminent prelate who lived in the time 
of Henry V., Emperor of Germany, by whom he was 
made Archbishop of Mentz. When Henry was excom- 
municated by the pope, in 1112, Adalbert was one of the 
first to turn against him, and became at length his irre- 
concilable enemy ; and on his death, in 1125, had sufficient 
influence to prevent his nephew, Frederick of Suabia, 
from being elected emperor. He died in 1137. 

Adalbert, 4/dal-bért’, (HEINRICH WILHEIM,) a 
Prussian prince, cousin-german of Frederick William 
IV., born in Berlin in 1811. He entered the army in 
his youth, and made a voyage to Brazil, of which he 
wrote anarrative : “ Passages from my Travelling Diary,” 
(“Aus meinem Reisetagbuch,” 1842.) He obtained com- 
mand of the Prussian navy about 1850. 

Adalbertus. See ADALBERT. 

Adalhard, ad’a-lard’, [Lat. ADALAR’DUS,] an abbot 
and eminent preacher, allied to the family of Charles 
Martel, born about 753. He stood in high favour at the 
court of Charlemagne, who employed him on several 
important missions. Died in 826. 

A-da‘lo-al’dus, a king of the Lombards, son of Agi- 
lulfus and Theudelinda, was born at Mu’tina (Mod’ena) 
about 602 A.D. He is said to have been poisoned by 
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some of his subjects whom his tyranny had exasper- 
ated, 

Ad’am, [Heb. DN, 22 “man,”] the first man, (see 
Genesis i., 11, and iii.,) is commonly supposed to have 

_been created a little more than 4000 years before the 
Christian era; though according to the computation of 
some writers, his date should be placed much earlier. 

Adam, 4’dén’, (ADOLPHE CHARLES,) a popular com- 
poser, born in Paris in 1803, was a son of Jean Louis, 
noticed below. He composed with extreme facility. In 
1844 he was chosen a member of the Institute. Among 
his works are operas entitled “ Le Chalet,” (1834,) and 
“Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,” (1836.) Died in 1856. 

Adam, 4/dim, (ALBRECHT,) a German painter of bat- 
tles, was born at Nordlingen in 1786. He entered the 
service of Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, whom he accom- 
panied in the Russian campaign of 1812. Among his 
works is “ The Battle of the Moskwa,” (1835.) Died in 
1862. 

Adam, (ALEXANDER,) an eminent teacher and gram- 
marian, born in 1741 in Murrayshire, Scotland. In 1768 
he became rector of the Edinburgh high school, which, 
under his able management, acquired a reputation al- 
most unequalled among institutions of its kind. He 
published his “Principles of Latin and English Gram- 
mar” in 1772, and in 1791 his “ Roman Antiquities.” 
Both of these works, until within a few years, have been 
extensively used in many schools in the United States 
as well as in Great Britain. His ‘“ Roman Antiquities,” 
(1791,) considered the most creditable of ail his works, 
immediately established his reputation as a sound and 
thorough scholar. In 1794 appeared his ‘ Summary. 
of Geography and History, both Ancient and Modern,” 
which afterwards passed through several editions. Be- 
sides the foregoing, and a little book entitled ‘‘ Classical 
Biography,” he publisheda compendious Latin dictionary, 
(“Lexicon Lingue Latinze Compendiarium,”) abridged 
from a much larger work, of the same kind, which was 
never finished. He died in 1809. 

See ALEXANDER Henperson, ‘ Life of A. Adam,” 1810; CHam- 
BERS, ‘“‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” and Str WAL- 
TER Scott’s ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ which contains some interesting par- 
ticulars illustrating Dr. Adam’s character, both as a teacher and as 
a man, 

Adam, (DANIEL,) a German historian, born at Prague 
in 1546. Died in 1599. 

Adam, 2’d6N’, (FRANCOIS GASPARD,) a French sculp- 
tor, born at Nancy in 1710, was a brother of Lambert 
Sigisbert, noticed below. He worked in Paris and Ber- 
lin. Died in 1759. 

Adam, 4’dim, (GEORG,) a German landscape-painter, 
of Nuremberg, born about 1783; died in 1823. 

Adam, (JAcos,) a German engraver, lived in Vienna 
about 1800. He engraved plates for the ‘“ Bilder-Bibel” 
of Vienna. 

Adam, (JACQUES,) a French writer, born at Vendéme 
in 1663; died in 1735. He was one of the translators 
of De Thou’s Universal History, (16 vols., 1734,) and 
was a member of the French Academy. 

Adam, (JAMES,) an architect, was a brother and part- 
ner of Robert, noticed below. Died in 1794. 

Adam, (JEAN Louts,) a French composer and pianist, 
born in the department of the Lower Rhine about 1760. 
He had great success as professor of music in Paris, and 
published a “ Méthode de Piano,” (1802,) which was very 
popular. Died in 1848. 

Adam, (JEAN Vicror,) a French painter and lithog- 
rapher, born at Paris in r801._ He painted several bat- 
tlu-pieces for the gallery of Versailles, and produced 
many lithographs, among which are the “ Promenades 
and Environs of Paris.” 

Adam, (LAMBERT SIGISBERT,) a distinguished French 
sculptor, born at Nancy in 1700. When only twenty-three 
years of age, he obtained the first prize in the Academy 
at Paris. He executed several groups for the royal 
gardens at Versailles and Choisy. In 1744 he was ap- 
pointed professor in the Royal Academy of Paris. His 
works were less remarkable for their conception than 
for their finished execution, and are deficient in the sim- 
plicity of antique art. Died in 1759. 

Adam, 4/dim, (MELCHIOR,) au eminent German 
biegrapher, born in Silesia in the latter part of the six- 
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teenth century, and died in 1622. He wrote the lives of 
many eminent men, both Germans and foreigners, who 
lived between 1500 and 1618. He was rector of the 
College of Heidelberg. One of his works is entitled 
“ Lives of German Philosophers,” (“ Vitae Germanorum 
Philosophorum,” 4 vols., 1615-20.) 

Adam, (NIcoLas,) a French grammarian and trans- 
lator, born in Paris in 1716. Died in 1792. 

Adam, (NICOLAS SEBASTIEN,) a younger brother of 
Lambert Adam the sculptor, whom he surpassed in all 
the higher qualities of the art, was born at Nancy in 
1705. His two greatest works are his “ Prometheus 
Chained,” and his “ Monument of the Queen of Poland.” 
He was professor of sculpture in the Academy of Paris. 
Died in 1778. 

Adam, (ROBERT,) an architect, born at Edinburgh in 
1728, and died in 1792. He and his brother James 
erected a number of mansions for the nobility, and 
public edifices in different parts of England. His style, 
though strikingly novel at the time of its introduction, has 
the great defect of excessive and minute decoration ; and 
his works generally are deficient in unity of composition. 

See Cuamssrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Adam, (Rev. RopeErt,) a Scottish writer, born at 
Udney about 1770, published “The Religious World 
Displayed.” Died in 1826. 

Adam, (Rev. THomas,) born at Leeds in r7o1, and 
died in 1784. He wrote numerous works of a religious 
character, of which his “ Private Thoughts on Religion” 
(published in 1786) is probably the best-known. 

Adam, (Right Hon. WILLIAM,) a British lawyer, 
born in Scotland in 1751, was a nephew of Robert Adam 
the architect. He was chosen a member of Parliament 
in 1774, fought a duel with Charles James Fox in 1779, 
and was one of the managers appointed by the Commons 
to conduct the impeachment of Warren Hastings in 
1788. He was sworn of the privy council in 1815, and pre- 
sided over the Scottish jury court for the trial of civil 
causes from 1816 until his death in 1839. His son John 
became Governor-General of India, and died in 1820, 
Another son, Charles, obtained the rank of admiral. 

See Lockuart, “Life of Scott.” 

Adam-Billaut, 4’dén’ be’yo’, commonly styled Mat- 
TRE ADAM, mét’R 4d6N’, (z.c. “ Master Adam,”) a French 
poet, and a joiner by trade, sometimes called THE 
JoINER OF NEveERS. He was patronized by the great 
Condé, and pensioned by Richelieu. Died in 1662. 

Adam of Brem/en, | Lat. ADA’MUS BREMEN’SIs,] an 
ecclesiastical author, who flourished in the latter part of 
the eleventh century. He wrote a history of the efforts 
to extend Christianity from the time of Charlemagne to 
that of Henry IV. 

Adam de la Halle—deh’la-hal’, surnamed Lr Bossu 
D’ARRAS, leh bo’sii’ da’rass’, (ze. “The Hunchback of 
Arras,”) a French poet of the thirteenth century. He 
wrote a piece called “The ‘Play of the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess,” (‘Le Jeu du Berger et de la Bergere,”’) 
which is regarded as the earliest specimen of the modern 
drama. 

Adam de Marisco. See ADAMUS MArRISscus. 

Adamannus or Adamanus. See ADOMNAN. 

Adamanteo, 4-d4-m4n-ta’o, an Italian mathemati- 
cian and Orientalist. Died in 1581. 

Adamantius, ad-a-man/she-us, [’Adaydvrioe,] the au- 
thor of a treatise in Greek on physiognomy, is sup- 
posed to have lived about the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. 

Adami, 4-di’/mee, (ADAM,) a German ecclesiastic, 
statesman, and historian, born at Miihlheim about 1600. 
He was chosen by the prelates of Wiirtemberg to repre- 
sent them in the congress which met in 1643 to nego- 
tiate the peace of Westphalia; and afterwards wrote an 
excellent and impartial history of those negotiations, 
“Arcana Pacis Westphalice,” (published in 1698.) Died 
in 1663. 

Adami, 4-di/mee, (ANTONIO FiLtpro,) an Italian 
poet and prose-writer, born at Florence about 1720. 
Died in 1761. 

Adami, (LIONARDO,) an Italian author and excellent 
classical scholar, born in Tuscany in 1690. He wrote a 
history of ancient Arcadia, (1716.) Died in 1719. 
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Adami, 4-da’mee, (Tosras,) a writer born in Saxony 
in 1581, first introduced the works of Campanella to the 
notice of the philosophers of Germany. Died in 1643. 

Adami-da-Bolsena, 4-da’/mee da bol-sa’n4, (AN- 
DREA,) an Italian musician, born at Rome in 1663, pub- 
lished a work called “ Observations for the Regulation 
of the Choir of Singers in the Pontifical Chapel,” (‘ Os- 
servazioni per ben regolare il Coro dei Cantori della Ca- 
pella Pontificia,” 1711.) Died in 1742. 

Adamino, 4-d4-mee’no, an Italian sculptor, who lived 
in the eleventh century. 

Adamnan or Adamnanus. See ADOMNAN. 

Ad’amé, (ABIGAIL,) the daughter of the Rev. William 
Smith, was born at Weymouth, Massachusetts, in 1744. 
She was married in 1764 to John Adams, afterwards 
President of the United States, and died in 1818. Her 
“Letters” are interesting and valuable for the hints 
which they furnish of the manners of her country at 
the period in which she lived, and for her original and 
graphic notices of European society. 

Adams, (Amos,) an American divine, born in 1727. 
He published several sermons, two of which, giving a 
“Concise Historical View, etc., of New England,” were 
republished in London. Died in 1775. 

Adams, (CHARLES BAKER,) an American naturalist, 
born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1814. He grad- 
uated at Amherst College, became, in 1838, professor of 
chemistry and natural history in Middlebury College, 
Vermont, and afterwards of chemistry and zoology at 
Amherst. He assisted Professor Hitchcock in his geo- 
logical survey of New York, and as State geologist was 
engaged for several years in a survey of Vermont. He 
published “Contributions to Conchology,” and other 
works. Died in 1853. 

Adams, (CHARLES FRANCIS,) an American diplomat- 
ist, the son of John Quincy Adams, was born in Boston 
on the 18th of August, 1807. He passed his childhood 
mostly in St. Petersburg and London, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1825, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1828. He served for five years in the 
legislature of Massachusetts. He was nominated at 
Buffalo, in August, 1848, for the office of Vice-President 
by the convention of Free-Soilers which nominated Mar- 
tin Van Buren for the Presidency. 

He published the “ Life and Works of John Adams,” 
(10 vols., 1850-56.) In 1858 he was elected to Congress 
as a Republican by the voters of the third district of 
Massachusetts. He was re-elected in 1860, and was ap- 
pointed minister to England in the spring of 1861. He 
encountered the most bitter social hostility in England, 
but he maintained the rights of his country, and acquit- 
ted himself with credit in the difficult and important 
controversies that arose during the great rebellion. 
Among the principal subjects of his negotiations was 
the damage inflicted on the American mercantile marine 
by piratical war-steamers built in England and depend- 
ing for success on British aid and sympathy. 

“No ambassador in recent times,” says the “‘ London 
Spectator” of Feb, 8, 1868, “has ever had to fill a posi- 
tion, not merely so delicate and difficult, but so trying 
to the equanimity of him who held it through the rapid 
and extreme changes of fortune in the State of which he 
has been the mouth-piece. ... Mr. Adams must 
have entered on his diplomatic task with a just sense of 
soreness, which, but for his great self-command and even 
self-forgetfulness, might have resulted after the most 
lamentable fashion.” He resigned about February, 1868. 
“Tt has been the good fortune of Mr. Adams,” says the 
“Qondon Illustrated News” of February 15, 1868, ‘to 
have exercised the grandest qualities of true statesman- 
ship just where and when they were of priceless value, 
and to have exercised them with complete success.” 

Adams, (GEORGE,) an English optician and scientific 
writer, distinguished as a maker of mathematical instru- 
ments and globes. Among his works area “ Treatise on 
the Construction and Use of Globes,” (1766,) and an ‘ Es- 
say on the Microscope,” (1771.) Died in London, 1786. 

His son GEORGE, born about 1750, was also an op- 
tician. He published an “ Essay on Vision,” (1789,) and 
“Astronomical and Geometrical Essays,” (1789, often 
reprinted.) Died in 1795. 
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Adams, (HANNAH,) one of the earliest female writers 
of America, born at Medfield, Massachusetts, in 1755. 
She was the author of a ‘‘ View of Religious Opinions,” 
(1784,) “History of New England,” (1799,) “‘ Evidences 
of Christianity,” (1801,) ‘ History of the. Jews,” (1812,) 
and of several other works. She numbered among her 
friends the Abbé Grégoire and other distinguished per- 
sons. Died in 1832. 

Adams, (ISAAc,) of Boston, inventor of the Adams 
printing-press, was born near the commencement of the 
present century. His printing-presses are now in general 
use in all parts of the United States, and in the principal 
cities have nearly or quite superseded every other. 


Adams, (JASPER,) D.D., an American divine, born at 
Medway, Massachusetts, in 1793. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1815, and soon after became professor of 
mathematics in that institution. He was subsequently 
president of Charleston College, South Carolina. Died 
in 1841. 

Adams, (JOHN,) an Englishman, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. He published “ Index Villaris ; or, 
An Alphabetical Table of all the Cities, Market Towns, 
Parishes, etc., in England and Wales,” (1680,) which has 
been pronounced the best work of its kind. 

See Goueu, ‘‘ British Topography.” 

Adams, (JOHN,) an eminent preacher, born in Lon- 
don in 1662, was chaplain to William III. and to Queen 
Anne. He obtained a prebend at Canterbury, which he 
exchanged in 1708 for a stall in the royal chapel at 
Windsor. He left a treatise on suicide, and several ser- 
mons. Died in 1719 or 1720. 

Adams, (JOHN,) an American divine and poet, born 
in 1704. Died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1740. 


Adams, (JOHN,) an eminent American statesman, the 
second President of the United States, was born in 
Braintree, Massachusetts, about ten miles from Boston, 
on the 19th of October, 1735, O. S. He was the eldest 
son of John Adams, a farmer, and Susanna Boylston. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1755, and, while he 
was preparing himself for the profession of the law, 
taught school at Worcester for two years or more. In 
choosing a profession he was at first inclined to be a 
minister of the gospel; but he found he could not assent 
to the orthodox creed in the doctrine of election and 
reprobation. ‘His disgust at the doctrines of Calvin- 
ism,” says John Quincy Adams, “was perhaps riveted 
by the opiions which he found disseminated in the so- 
cial circle into which he had been introduced.” He 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1758, and 
afterwards resided with his father at Braintree for sev- 
eral years. 

“For the profession of the law,” says his grandson, 
“John Adams had been pre-eminently gitted with the 
endowments of nature ; a sound constitution of body, a 
clear and sonorous voice, a quick conception, a discrim- 
inating judgment, and a ready elocution.” 

Among the intimate friends of his youth was Jonathan 
Sewall, an eloquent lawyer. In 1761 his patriotic zeal 
was inflamed by the argument of James Otis (which he 
heard) on the subject of writs of assistance. Alluding 
to the time and place of that plea, John Adams said, 
“American independence was then and there born.” 
He married, in 1764, Abigail Smith, (a grand-daughter 
of Colonel John Quincy,) a woman of excellent char 
acter and superior talents. The passage of the stamp act 
in 1765 was the occasion of his first active participation 
in political affairs. Ata meeting of the citizens of Brain 
tree he offered resolutions or instructions addressed tc 
the legislature, which were approved, and were adoptec 
by forty other towns in Massachusetts. He published, 
in 1765, an “Essay on Canon and Feudal Law.” 

The same year, Jeremiah Gridley, James Otis, and John 
Adams were employed by the people of Boston as their 
counsel to support an important memorial, addressed to 
the governor and council, praying that the courts of law, 
which had been closed, might be reopened. In order to 
induce him to join the Tory party, he was offered in 1763 
the place of advocate-general, which he declined. He 
removed from, Braintree to Boston in 1768, and soon 
obtained an extensive practice. 
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He had now become distinguished as one of the most 
prominent and intrepid advocates of the popular cause ; 
yet he was also disposed to act the part of a moderator 
and to counteract the violent excesses of the patriots. 
He acted as counsel for the defence in the trial of the 
soldiers who, when attacked by a mob in Boston in 
March, 1770, had fired and killed several persons. In 
this case he firmly resisted the storm of popular excite- 
ment and the violence of party spirit. He was elected 
a member of the general court (22. the legislature) in 
1770. “Itwas not as a politician,” says Charles Francis 
Adams, “but as a lawyer, that John Adams was first 
drawn into public life.” He became the chief legal ad- 
viser of the patriots. The destruction of the tea in the 
harbour of Boston, December, 1773, opened the active 
drama of the Revolution by a resort to physical force. 

Mr. Adams was one of the five delegates sent by Mas- 
sachusetts to the first continental Congress, which met at 
Philadelphia in September, 1774. To his friend Sewall, 
who urged him not to engage in the perilous enterprise 
of revolution, he replied, “The die is now cast; I have 
passed the Rubicon. Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish with my country, is my unalterable determina- 
tion.” In Congress he found a fitting arena for the ex- 
ercise of those great talents, both for business and de- 
bate, which ultimately raised him to the leadership of 
that body. His diary and letters give a graphic account 
of the proceedings of that assembly. 

During the winter of 1774-75 he wrote, under the sig- 
nature of Vovanglius, a series of able essays in defence of 
the rights of the colonists. These first appeared in a 
journal of Boston, and may be found in the fourth vol- 
ume of his collected works. After the battle of Lexing- 
ton, (April, 1775,) which made many converts to the 
cause of independence, he returned to Congress. The 
majority of the members, however, were still disposed 
to temporize, and adopted another petition to the 
king, which Mr. Adams opposed. He was more suc- 
cessful in his efforts to induce the Congress to provide 
for the defence of the colonies. It appears that he 
was the first to propose George Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. He was again elected to 
the Federal Congress for one year, and went to Philadel- 
phia in February, 1776. In a letter dated March 23, 
1776, he wrote, “All our misfortunes arise from the re- 
luctance of the southern colonies to republican govern- 
ment.” He procured, in May, the passage in Congress 
of a resolution that the colonies should assume the duty 
of self-government. On the 7th of June a resolution 
was moved by Richard Henry Lee, and seconded by Mr. 
Adams, that these colonies ‘are and of right ought to 
be free and independent States.” On the 11th of June, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a declaration of inde- 
pendence. This measure was opposed by a strong party, 
vf which John Dickinson was the leader and spokes- 
min. In reply to him, Mr. Adams made, about July 2, a 
niemorable speech, in reference to which Jefferson said, 
“ John Adams was the ablest advocate and champion of 
independence on the floor of the house.” ‘ He was the 
colossus of that Congress. Not graceful, not eloquent, 
not always fluent in his public addresses, he yet came out 
with a power of thought and expression which moved 
his hearers from their seats.” 

On the 3d of July He wrote to his wife, “The second 
day of July,* 1776, will be the most memorable epoch 
in the history of America. I am apt to believe that it 
will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great 
anniversary festival.” 

Mr. Adams was the president, or chairman, of the 
board of war appointed in June, 1776. He was also 
chairman of twenty-five committees in Congress. He 
was appointed commissioner to France in November, 
1777, and arrived in Paris in April, 1778, to learn that a 
treaty between France and the United States had al- 


* The day on which the resolution in favour of independence was 
passed: the Declaration of Independence, with its various amend- 
ments, was not agreed to until the 4th, and then only after a long and 
vehement debate. ; 
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ready been concluded. He returned to the United 
States in July, 1779, and in the ensuing autumn served 
in the convention which formed a new constitution for 
Massachusetts. Before this business was finished, Mr. 
Adams was appointed minister to negotiate a treaty of 
peace and commerce with Great Britain. He embarked 
in November, 1779, but did not reach Paris until Feb- 
ruary, 1780. Having changed his base of operations to 
Amsterdam, in July, he was authorized in January, 1781, 
to act as minister to Holland. The difficulty of his po- 
sition was increased by the intrigues and duplicity of 
the French minister, De Vergennes, who induced hin 
gress to revoke Mr. Adams’s powers to negotiate a treaty 
of commerce. Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens, 
who had been appointed joint commissioners, negotiated 
with Great Britain a treaty, the preliminary articles of 
which were signed November 30, 1782. He was minis- 
ter at London from May, 1785, until the spring of 1788, 
during which period he published a “ Defence of the 
American Constitutions.” When, in 1789, Washington 
was inaugurated as President of the United States, 
Adams became Vice-President. As an advocate of the 
Federal constitution he was identified with the Federal- 
ist party, by which he was again elected Vice-President 
in 1792. In the first Congress he gave no less than 
twenty casting votes, all on points of’ importance in the 
organic laws, and thus rendered an efficient support to 
the policy of Washington. When the French Revolu- 
tion divided the Americans into two parties, Mr. Adams 
joined the Anti-Gallican party. 

In 1796, John Adams and Thomas Pinckney were 
nominated by the Federalists for the offices of President 
and Vice-President. The Republican candidate for the 
Presidency was Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Adams wrote 
to his wife, under date of January 20, 1796, “ I am heir-ap- 
parent, you know, and a succession is soon to take place.” 
His friends assert that General Hamilton, who was the 
favourite leader of the Federal party, used his influence 
to elect Pinckney to the Presidency. The result of the 
canvass was that Adams received seventy-one electoral 
votes and became President, while Jefferson received 
sixty-eight votes and became Vice-President. As Pres- 
ident, Adams retained the cabinet ministers appointed by 
Washington, viz., Timothy Pickering, Oliver Wolcott, 
James McHenry, Joseph Habersham, and Charles Lee. 
With the first two of these secretaries, however, he had 
no cordial relations. In the war between France and Eng- 
land he maintained neutrality; but the French Directory 
provoked the enmity of the Americans by the violation of 
their maritime rights, and by the expulsion of the envoys, 
Marshall and Pinckney, from France. In 1798 the gov- 
ernment of the United States organized a new army, of 
which General Washington was appointed commander- 
in-chief. For the post of second in command Wash- 
ington preferred Hamilton, whom the President regard- 
ed with ill will or distrust ; but the general-in-chief pro- 
cured the appointment of Hamilton by a “menace of 
resignation.” In February, 1799, without consulting his 
cabinet, Adams nominated a Mr. Murray as minister to 
the French Republic. This act, which Charles Francis 
Adams says was “the most noted event of Mr. Adams’s 
administration,” gave great offence to many of his own 
party, although the result, by averting a war with France, 
was probably advantageous to the country. His unpop- 
ularity was increased by the alien and sedition laws, the 
latter of which made the mere expression of opinions or 
public men and measures a penal offence. In May, 1500, 
he removed Mr. Pickering from the office of secretary of 
state, and appointed John Marshall in his stead. 

In the presidential election of 1800 he was again the 
Federal candidate, and received sixty-five electoral votes, 
but was defeated by Thomas Jefferson, who received ' 
seventy-three votes. In March, 1801, he retired from 
public life, and sank into neglect, covered with obloquy 
by both of the great political parties. A reaction of 
public sentiment, hqwever, gradually took place in his 
favour, and his faults—which, indeed, were of a kind to 
impair his popularity rather than his usefulness—were 
almost lost sight of, after he had withdrawn from political 
life, in the remembrance of his many and inestimable 
public services. 
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He began to write an Autobiography, which he never 
finished. Having lived to see his son, John Quincy, 
elected President of the United States, he died at Quin- 
cy on the 4th of July, 1826. By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, Thomas Jefferson died on the same day. The 
character of John Adams as drawn by Jefferson before 
these distinguished men had become rivals for the suf- 
frages of the American people, is probably very near the 
truth. He says, writing from Paris, “A seven months’ 
intimacy with him here, and as many weeks in London, 
have given me opportunities of studying him closely. 
He is vain, irritable, and a bad calculator of the force 
and probable effect of the motives which govern men. 
This is all the tll which can possibly be said of him. Ue 
is profound in his views and accurate in his judgment, 
except where knowledge of the world is necessary to 
forma judgment.”—Letter to Madison, dated January 30, 
1787. 

See.“ The Life and Works of John Adams,” edited by his grand- 
son, CHARLES FRANcIS ADAMS, 10 vols. 8vo, 1850-56; BANCROFT, 
“History of the United States;’ Hitpreru, ‘History of the 
United States;” “Quarterly Review’ for December, 1841; “‘ New 
York Review” for January, 1842; “North American Review” for 
October, 1850; JARED Sparks, ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Revolution.” 

Adams, (JOHN,) a British sailor, was one of the mu- 
tinous crew of the “ Bounty,” who, in 1789, sent their 
commander, Bligh, adrift in a boat, and established them- 
selves in Pitcairn’s Island. After some of his comrades 
had been killed by the natives, he became religious, 
trained his children in habits of strict morality, and was 
regarded as the patriarch of the colony. His proper 
name is said to have been Alexander Smith. Died in 
1829. An account of this colony was published in a 
“ Voyage to the Pacific,” etc., by Captain Beechey, who 
visited it in 1825; also by Rev. E. Murray, (1853.) Lord 
pase has made the history of this colony the subject 
of a poem in four cantos, entitled ‘The Island.” 
® See, also, SIR Jonn Barrow, “History of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty.” 

Adams, (JoHN Covucn,) an eminent English astron- 
omer, born in Cornwall about 1817, was educated at 
Cambridge. He shares with Leverrier the honour of the 
discovery of the planet Neptune, although he was anti- 
cipated by that astronomer in the publication of the dis- 
covery. He began his researches into the causes of the 
irregularities in the motion of Uranus as early as 1843, 
and communicated the results to Professor Airy in 1845. 
In November, 1846, he made public his “Explanation 
of the Observed Irregularities in the Motion of Uranus.” 
He received the Copley medal in 1848, was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1849, and President of the 
Astronomical Society in 1851. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Cambridge in 1858. 

Adams, (JOHN QuriNcy,) an American statesman, 
orator, and diplomatist, the sixth President of the United 
States, was born in Braintree, Massachusetts, on the r1th 
of July, 1767. He was the eldest son of President John 
Adams, above noticed. He enjoyed peculiar and rare 
advantages for education. In childhood he was instruct- 
ed by his mother, a grand-daughter of Colonel John 
Quincy, and a woman of superior talents. In 1778, 
when only eleven years old, he accompanied his father 
to France, attended a school in Paris, and returned 
home in August, 1779. Having been taken again to 
Europe by his father in 1780, he pursued his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where he learned Latin and 
Greek. In July, 1781, at the age of fourteen, he was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Francis Dana, minister to 
Russia. He remained at St. Petersburg until October, 
1782, after which he resumed his studies at the Hague, 
and was present at the signing of the definitive treaty of 
peace in Paris, September 3, 1783. Having passed some 
months with his father in London, he returned to the 
United States to complete his education, entered Har- 
vard College in 1786, and graduated in 1788. 

He studied law with the celebrated Theophilus Par- 
sons, of Newburyport, was admitted to the bar in 1791, 
and began to practise in Boston. In 1791 he published 
in the “ Boston Centinel,” under the signature of Pxb/i- 
cola, a series of able essays, in which he exposed the fal- 
lacies and vagaries of the French political reformers. 
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These papers attracted much attention in Europe as 
well as in the United States. 

Under the signature of AZarcellus he wrote, in 1793, 
several articles, in which he argued that the United 
States should observe strict neutrality in the war between 
the French and the British. ‘To him,” says Mr. Sew- 
ard, “it is believed, belongs the honour of first publicly 
advocating this line of policy, which afterwards became 
a settled principle of the American government.” These 
writings having commended him to the favour of Gen- 
eral Washington, he was appointed minister to Holland 
in May, 1794. He married, in July, 1797, Louisa Cath- 
erine Johnson, a daughter of Joshua Johnson, of Mary- 
land, who was then American consul at London. In a 
letter dated February 20, 1797, Washington wrote to the 
elder Adams, “I give it as my decided opinion that 
Mr. Adams is the most valuable public character we 
have abroad,” and he advised the President-elect not to 
withhold promotion from him because he was his son. 
John Quincy Adams was accordingly appointed minister 
to Berlin, in 1797. He translated Wieland’s “ Oberon” 
into English, and published an account of his travels in 
Silesia, which he visited in 1800. He succeeded in ne- 
gotiating a treaty of amity and commerce with the Prus- 
sian government, and was recalled about February, 1801. 

He was elected a senator of the United States by the 
Federalists of Massachusetts, for the term beginning 
March, 1803. In 1805 he was appointed professor of 
rhetoric and belles-lettres at Harvard College, and ac- 
cepted that office on condition that he should be permit- 
ted to attend to his senatorial duties while Congress was 
in session. His lectures at Harvard were much ad- 
mired, and were published in 1810. In 1805 he endeav- 
ouréd to procure the passage of a law to levy a duty on 
the importation of slaves. He offended his political 
friends, the Federalists, by supporting Jefferson’s em- 
bargo act, which was passed in December, 1807, and 
thus became connected with the Democratic party. The 
legislature of Massachusetts elected another person ta 
take the place of Mr. Adams, who resigned his seat in 
March, 1808, declining to serve for the remainder of the 
term, rather than obey the instructions of the Federalists, 
who were then the dominant party in his State. He sub- 
sequently gave far deeper offence by charging some of the 
Federal leaders with a plot to dissolve the Union and 
establish an independent northern confederacy. This 
accusation was doubtless one of the principal causes of 
the hostility and distrust which were long felt towards 
New England, not only in the Southern, but also in the 
Middle and Western States. 

While a member of the Senate, Mr. Adams had dis- 
tinguished himself as an able and eloquent public speak- 
er, as well as an accomplished scholar. In March, 1809, 
he was appointed by President Madison minister to 
Russia. During his residence in that country he was 
nominated an associate justice of the supreme court of 
the United States, and confirmed February, 1811; but 
he declined the appointment. His influence and diplo- 
matic services at St. Petersburg laid the foundation of 
those amicable relations which have ever since been 
maintained between Russia and the United States. In 
1813, Adams, Clay, Gallatin, and Russell were appointed 
commissioners to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. They met the British diplomatists at Ghent, 
and, after a protracted negotiation of six months, signed 
a treaty of peace on the 24th of December, 1814. 

In the spring of 1815, Adams was appointed minister to 
the court of St. James, where he remained until he was 
selected by Mr. Monroe for the office of secretary of state 
in 1817. In his long and successful career as a diplomat- 
ist he had justified the confidence of Washington, who, 
in 1797, had predicted that»Mr. Adams would ‘“ prove 
himself to be the ablest of all our diplomatic corps.” 
He entered upon his duties as secretary of state in Sep- 
tember, 817, and performed them with a fidelity and 
success which obtained the approbation of the country. 
He defended General Jackson’s conduct in Florida, when 
the other members of the cabinet censured him for tran- 
scending his orders. 

According to Mr. Seward, “Mr. Adams deserved 
and received a high share of credit” for negotiating, in 
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1819, with Spain, a treaty which was very advantageous 
to the United States. 

In 1824, Adams, Jackson, Crawford, and Clay were 
candidates for the Presidency ; all Democrats, and pro- 
fessing substantially the same political creed. Mr. 
Adams, who was supported by the Eastern States and 
New York, received eighty-four electoral votes ; General 
Jackson, ninety-nine ; Mr. Crawford, forty-one ; and Mr. 
Clay, thirty-seven. Neither of the candidates having 
received a majority in the electoral colleges, the election 
devolved on the House of Representatives. Aided by the 
influence of Henry Clay, Mr. Adams received the votes 
of thirteen States, and was elected. 

He appointed Mr. Clay secretary of state, Richard 
Rush secretary of the treasury, James Barbour secretary 
of war, Samuel L. Southard secretary of the navy, and 
William Wirt attorney-general. The friends of Jack- 
son were indignant, and accused Adams and Clay of 
obtaining their success by ‘‘bargain and corruption.” 
Athough Mr. Crawford wrote to Mr. Clay, after the elec- 
tion, “‘[ approved of your vote when it was given, and 
should have voted as you did between Jackson and 
Adams,” yet the friends of Crawford formed a coalition 
with the Jacksonians to oppose the new administration. 
Mr. Adams favoured internal improvements, and the 
protection of domestic manufactures. It ought to be 
remembered to his honour that he refused to remove 
competent men from office merely because they were 
his political opponents. In the latter part of his Pres- 
idential term the opposition had a majority in both 
houses of Congress, and assailed the President with un- 
scrupulous and bitter hostility. At the election of 1828 
he received eighty-three electoral votes, and was defeated 
by General Jackson, who received one hundred and 
seventy-eight votes. His defeat was probably promoted 
by the charge of corrupt collusion with Mr. Clay in 1825, 

_although that charge appears to have been wholly des- 
titute of foundation. On’the 4th of March, 1829, he 
retired to his estate at Quincy. 

In 1830 the public were greatly surprised by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Adams to Congress, in which he took his 
seat in December, 1831. He continued to represent his 
native district in that body for seventeen years, during 
which he was constantly at his post, and surpassed 
nearly all the members in close application to business 
and in the power of endurance. ‘In every respect,” 
says Seward, “he was a model legislator.” He usually 
acted with the Whigs, but kept himself free from the 
trammels of party.. His most memorable service in Con- 
gress was his defence of the right of petition, and his 
inflexible resistance to the encroachments of the slave 
power. In 1836 the opponents of slavery began to send 
to Congress petitions for the abolition of slavery, which 
were presented by Mr. Adams. The House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted a rule that no petition relating to 
slavery should be read, printed, or debated. ‘* With un- 
wavering firmness,” says Seward, “against a bitter and 
unscrupulous opposition, exasperated to the highest 
pitch by his pertinacity—amidst a perfect tempest of 
vituperation and abuse—he persevered in presenting 
these petitions, one by one, to the amount sometimes 
of two hundred in a day—demanding the action of the 
house on each separate petition.”” His opponents once 
made a motion to punish him by a vote of censure for 
presenting a petition from slaves; but they were baffled 
in their object when’ the fact was announced that the 
said petitioners prayed that slavery should Nor be abol- 
ished. 

On the 21st of February, 1848, while in his seat in 
the Capitol, he was struck with paralysis. He died on 
the 23d of that month; his last words were, “This is 
the last of earth! I AM CONTENT!” 

In the latter part of his career he was popularly known 
by the title of “the Old Man Eloquent.” He kept a 
copious diary of his. public life, and was a voluminous 
writer of prose and verse. Many of his orations, poems, 
and discourses haye been published. In religion he 
was, like his father, a Unitarian. 

See Witi1am H. Sewarp, “ Life of John Quincy Adams,”’ 1849 ; 
fousu Quincy, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of John Quincy Adams,” 1858 ; 


ILDRETH. “History of the United States,” vol. vi. (or vol. ii. 
Second Series.) 
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Adams, (JOsEPH,) a physician and medical writer, 
born in 1756. He practised in London from 1805 til} 
his death in 1818. His principal work is entitled 
“ Observations on Morbid Poisons,” (1796.) He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Hunter, and appears to have 
adopted, too implicitly, most of the views of that emi- 
nent physiologist. ; 

Adams, (NEHEMIAH,) D.D.,an American divine, born 
at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1806. He graduated at 
Harvard University in 1826. Sor many years he has been 
pastor of the Essex Street Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton. Among his various publications may be men- 
tioned ‘‘ Remarks on the Unitarian Belief ;” “ Friends of 
Christ inthe New Testament ;” ‘ Life of John Eliot;” and 
“South Side View of Slavery,” (1854,) which has been 
severely criticised by the free-soil press of the country. 

Adams, (RICHARD,) an English non-conformist minis- 
ter, born in Cheshire, graduated in 1644. He was eject- 
ed from a living in Bread street, London, in 1662. Died 
near the close of the seventeenth century, 

Adams, (SAMUEL,) an eminent American patriot and 
orator, born in Boston on the 27th of September, 1722, 


was a second-cousin of President John Adams. Ile 
graduated at Harvard College in 1740, A few years af- 


terwards, on taking the degree of master of arts, he chose 
for his thesis the question, “ Whether it be lawful to re- 
sist the supreme magistrate if the commonwealth can- 
not otherwise be preserved?” of which he maintained 
the affirmative. In early life he applied himself to mer- 
cantile business, in which he was not successful. He af- 
terwards served as collector of taxes in Boston. Having 
gained distinction as a political writer, he was elected a 
member of the general assembly of Massachusetts in 
1765. He continued to represent Boston in that assem- 
bly for nine years, and by his courage, talents, and energy 
acquired great influence. Before the Revolution he was 
a zealous opponent of the policy of the British ministers, 
and an advocate of independence. John Adams, in his 
diary, written in 1765, after some notice of James Otis 
and others, says, ‘““Adams, I believe, has the most thor- 
ough understanding of liberty and her resources in the 
temper and character of the people, though not in the 
law and constitution, as well as the most habitual radi- 
cal love of it, of any of them.” 

He was elected a member of the continental Congress 
in 1774, and was one of the two popular leaders excepted 
from the general pardon offered by the British govern- 
ment in June, 1775. As amember of Congress, in which 
he continued about eight years, he rendered important 
services, and signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Mr. Adams took part in the formation of the constitution 
of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, served afterwards as 
a senator of that State, and was a member of the con- 
vention which ratified the Federal constitution in 1788, 
In national politics he favoured the Republican or Jef- 
fersonian party. He was lieutenant-governor from 1789 
to 1794, and in 1795 succeeded John Hancock as Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Having been several times re- 
elected, he served as Governor until 1797, and then re- 
tired from public life. He had married young, and had 
an only son, whom he survived. In religion he was 3 
strict Calvinist. An oration on the independence of his 
country, which he delivered in Philadelphia in August, 
1776, has been published. He died in Boston, on the 
2d of October, 1803. Respecting his merits as a speaker 
and writer, John Adams remarks that in his works may 
be found “specimens of a nervous simplicity of reasoning 
and eloquence that have never been rivalled in America.” 


See “‘ Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams,” by W1LL1aAM 
V. WELLS, 3 vols. 8vo, Boston, 1865; see also the *‘ Encyclopaedia 
Americana;’ Goopricn, “‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence ;”” SANDERSON, ‘‘ Biography of the Signers to the 
Declaration of Independence ;”? BANcrortT, *‘ History of the United 
States,” vol. v. chaps. x. and xix.; HirpreTH, ‘‘ History of the 


United States,” vol. ii. 

Adams, (Sir THOMAS,) an English royalist, noted for 
munificence, born in Shropshire in 1586. He was lord 
mayor of London in 1645. Died in 1667. ys 

Adams, (THoMAS,) an English dissenting minister, 
who was rejected for non-conformity about 1662, He 
wrote a work called “ Protestant Union.” Died in 1670. 

Adams, (WILLIAM), an English navigator, born in 
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Kent about 1575. He entered the Dutch navy as pilot, 
and passed some time in Japan, where he is said to have 
rendered important services to the commerce of the 
Dutch and English. Died in 1621. 

Adams, (Rev. WILLIAM,) distinguished as the friend 
of Dr. Johnson, was born in 1707, and died in 1789. 
Besides some smaller pieces, he published “An Answer 
to Mr. Hume’s Essay on Miracles,” (1752,) which at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

Adams, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and writer, 
born in 1814. He held the position of vicar of St. Peters, 
Oxford. Among his works are “The Shadow of the 
Cross,” (1842, 8th edition, 1849,) and ‘Distant Hills,” 
(4th edition, 1847.) Died in 1848. 

Ad/am-son, (HENRY,) a Scottish poet, who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. He was a 
nephew of Archbishop Adamson. Died in 1639. 

See CHampBers, “Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men.” 

Adamson, (JOHN,) an English author, born in 1787. 
He published a “Memoir of Camoens,” (1820,) and 
“ History, Antiquities, and Literature of Portugal,” (2 
vols., 1842-46.) Died in 1855. 

Adamson, (PATRICK,) an eminent Scottish prelate 
and writer, born at Perth in 1536. He embraced the 
cause of the Reformation on its gaining the ascendency, 
and in 1564 published a poem “On the Superstitious 
Follies of the Papists,” (‘‘ De Papistarum Superstitiosis 
Ineptiis.”) In 1576, through the influence of Morton, 
the regent, he was raised to the archbishopric of St. An- 
drews. From this time to the end of his life he was en- 
gaged in an almost incessant struggle with the Presby- 
terian party, who were growing every day more powerful, 
and who at last succeeded in deposing him, not only 
from the primacy, but from all his functions as a minis- 
ter. He died in 1592, in great indigence. Besides the 
poem already mentioned, he wrote translations of the 
book of Job, of the Apocalypse, and other parts of the 
Bible, in Latin verse. 

See CaLpERWwooD, “‘ History of the Church of Scotland ;? Cuam- 
BERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” Sporrs- 
woop, “‘ History of the Church of Scotland.” 

A-da’/mus Ma-ris’cus or Ad’am de Maris’co, a 
learned monk, and teacher of theology at Oxford, born 
about the end of the twelfth century. Roger Bacon, 
who was his contemporary, speaks of him as an eminent 
mathematician. He died about 1260. 

A-da’mus Mu-re-mu-then/sis (or Murimuthen- 
sis) or Adam de Murimuth, Murimouth, or Mu- 
rymouth, an English chronicler, who wrote a “ Chron- 
icle or History of his Own Time,” extending from 1303 
to 1337. He appears to have been employed on several 
important missions ; in 1323 he was ambassador from Ed- 
ward II. (of England) tothe pope and the King of Sicily. 


Ada’mus Sco’tus, (ze. “Adam the Scotchman,”) a 
learned bishop, who lived in the twelfth century, chiefly 
remarkable as the author of a curious dialogue between 
the Soul and Reason. Of the events of his life little or 
nothing is known. 

Adanson, 4’dén’s6n’, (MICHEL,) an eminent French 
naturalist, born at Aix in 1727. His family were of 
Scottish extraction, and had been exiled from their 
country on account of their devotion to the house of 
Stuart. He was distinguished at school for his great 
application, and won many of the prizes while at the 
College of Plessis. In 1748 he visited Senegal, in Africa, 
where he remained five years, and in spite of burning 
suns and drenching rains he collected, by unremitting 
labour, an immense number of new plants and animals, 
as well as objects of commerce, clothes, utensils, and 
tmplements of war peculiar to the inhabitants; made 
exact maps of the countries through which he travelled ; 
prepared grammars and vocabularies of the different 
nations of that region, and kept an exact register of me- 
teorological observations, After his return to France, 
he published, in 1757, his ‘‘ Natural History of Senegal,” 
(“Histoire Naturelle du Sénégal,”) and, in 1763, his 
“Families of Plants,” (‘‘Familles des Plantes.”) In 
these, and all his other works, he strenuously opposed 
the artificial system of Linnzeus; but the influence and 
popularity of the Swedish naturalist were so great as 


not only to resist uninjured all the efforts of his talented 
and powerful assailant, but to throw for a time even 
Adanson’s extraordinary merits into the shade. Though 
on the publication of the “ Natural History of Senegal” he 
was elected member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, and fellow of the Royal Society of London, yet 
he passed a considerable portion of his after-life in ob- 
scurity and extreme indigence ; but he was finally main- 
tained by a pension from the French government. He 
died in 1806. In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, Adanson contributed many valuable papers to 
the Mémoires of the Royal Academy of Sciences; and 
also prepared an immense work entitled ‘‘ Universal Or- 
der of Nature,” (‘Ordre Universel de la Nature,”’)—a 
sort of encyclopzedia of natural science,—which has never 
been published. He read, in 1761, before the Academy 
of Sciences, a very interesting notice (accompanied by 
an accurate botanical description) of the baobab-tree, 
which was afterwards named, in honour of the illustrious 
botanist, Adansonia. As a naturalist, Adanson is not 
unworthy to be the rival of Linnzeus ; in the estimation 
of Cuvier, indeed, he ought to rank far above the illus- 
trious Swede. His eulogy was composed by Cuvier, 
who represents his character as noble, but eccentric. 

See Cuvier, “‘ Eloge d’Adanson,” 1819; Leyoyanp, “ Notice sur 
la Vie et les Travaux de M. Adanson,”’ 8vo, 1808 ; ‘‘ Observations sur 
feu M. Adanson,’”? by his nephew, M. Apanson; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Adashef, 4-da-shéf’, or Adashev, written also Ada- 
schew, (ALEXIS,) an eminent Russian statesman, who 
was the minister and favourite of Ivan IV. from 1547 to 
1560. His administration was distinguished for its jus- 
tice, humanity, and enlightened policy. Having incurred 
the displeasure of his sovereign, he died, in prison, at 
Dorpat, in 1561. 

See Karamzin, “‘ History of the Russian Empire.”’ 


Adashef or Adashev,(DANIEL,) a brother of the 
preceding, greatly distinguished himself by a successful 
expedition which he commanded against the Crim Tar- 
tars in 1559. Two years after, he was beheaded by the 
order of his capricious and ungrateful sovereign. 

Addemeeree or Addemiri, 4d-déh-mee’ree, writ- 
ten also Al-Damiri, surnamed KEMAL-ED-DEEN, (or 
-ED-Dfn,) ké-m4l’ ed-deen’, (“ Perfection of the Faith,”) 
a distinguished Arabiar naturalist, born in Egypt about 
1350. He wrote on history and biography as well as 
natural science. The best-known of his works is ‘ The 
Lives of Living Creatures.” Died about 1405. 

Ad/ding-ton, (ANTHONY,) an English physician, who 
was the confidential friend and adviser of Lord Chat- 
ham, was educated at Oxford, where he took the degree 
of master of arts in 1740, and that of doctor of medicine 
in 1744. He practised at Reading, and died in 1790. 

Addington, (HENRy,) afterwards LorD SIDMOUTH, 
son of the preceding, was born in 1756, and educated 
with Pitt, the son of Lord Chatham. He soon distin- 
guished himself in the political world; in 1789 he was 
chosen speaker of the House of Commons, and in 1801, 
on the resignation of Pitt, to whom he had ever shown 
himself an unfaltering friend, he succeeded that great 
statesman as chancellor of the exchequer and first lord 
of the treasury. The opposition of his enemies obliged 
him to leave his station in May, 1804: the king then 
conferred upon him the title of Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 
He became home secretary in 1812, and retired from 
public life in 1822. Died in 1844. 

See ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of the Hon. Henry Addington,’ 
by PELLEw, 1847. 

Addington, (STEPHEN,) D.D., a dissenting minister, 
born at Northampton, England, about 1730, and died in 
1796. He wrote, besides other religious works, a life of 
the Apostle Paul. 

See Wixson’s “‘ Dissenting Churches.” 

Ad’di-son, (ALEXANDER,) an American lawyer and 
judge, distinguished for his learning and eloquence, was 
born in 1759. Died at Pittsburg in 1807. 

Ad/’dison, (G. H.,) an Englishman, born in 1793; was 
a youth of high promise when he died, in India, in 1815, 
leaving a work called “‘ Indian Reminiscences,” (1837.) 

Addison, (JosEPH,) an English author, pre-eminent 
as an essayist, humorist, and moralist, was born at Mil- 
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ston, near Amesbury, in Wiltshire, on the rst of May, 
1072, He was a son of the Rev. Lancelot Addison. 
He attended school at the Charter House, from which, 
about the age of fifteen, he passed to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, with a stock of classical learning that would have 
done honour to a master of arts. In 1689 he removed 
to Magdalen College, where he remained about ten years. 
He acquired at college a high reputation as a writer of 
Latin verse, in which he probably excelled all his con- 
temporaries. His first English composition was a piece 
of complimentary verse addressed, in 1694, to Dryden, 
who appears to have been pleased with this tribute, and 
became a friend of the author. Addison wrote the crit- 
ical preface which Dryden prefixed to his version of the 
“ Georgics,” (1697.) 

His friends destined him for the church, to which his 
opinions and nabits of thought were well adapted. Be- 
fore he had decided in relation to the choice of a profes- 
sion, he formed an acquaintance with Charles Montagu, 
the eminent Whig financier, to whom he dedicated an 
elegant Latin poem on the peace of Ryswick, (1697.) He 
was persuaded by Montagu to decline the clerical pro- 
fession and to devote himself to the service of the’state. 
The course of his life was determined in 1699, when he 
received an annual pension of £300, and set out on a 
tour to France and Italy, partly with the design to qualify 
himself for diplomacy by the study of the French lan- 
guage. At Paris he met with Boileau, who complimented 
him highly on his Latin poetry. He passed many months 
in the chief cities of Italy, and addressed to his friend 


Montagu, now Lord Halifax, a “‘ Letter from Italy,” in | 


verse, (1701,) which was greatly admired. In conse- 
quence of the death of King William and the removal of 


his Whig friends from office, Addison was deprived of | 


his pension in 1702. 
end of 1703. 

One morning he was surprised to receive, in the garret 
which he occupied in the Haymarket, a visit from Mr. 
Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer, who, on behalf of 
the chief minister, Godolphin, requested him to write a 
poem on the battle of Blenheim, (1704.) The result of 
this visit was “The Campaign,” which was received 
with immense applause by the public, and procured for 
the author a commissionership as an earnest of greater 
favours. He published an interesting “‘ Narrative of his 
Travels in Italy,” which, before it was reprinted, sold 
for five times the original price. His next work was the 
opera “‘ Rosamond ;” which failed on the stage through 
the fault of the music, but was completely successful as 
a publication. 

In 1705 Addison was appointed under-secretary of 
state, through the influence of Halifax and Somers, who 
had formed a coalition with Godolphin and Marlborough. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1708, and on one occa- 
sion rose to speak, but could not overcome his diffidence, 
and made no further effort to become a debater. His 
literary talents and character, however, rendered him 
one of the main pillars of the Whig party, for at that time 
public opinion was influenced more by the pen than by the 
tongue. ‘“ When these things are duly considered,” says 
Macaulay, “it will not be thought strange that Addison 
should have climbed higher in the state than any other 
Englishman has ever, by means merely of literary talents, 
been able to climb.” 

He was chief secretary to Lord Wharton, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, in 1709, with a salary of about £2000. In 
this year his friend Steele began to issue ‘The Tatler,” 
which afforded to Addison an opportunity to display his 
genius in a new department of literature. His graceful 
style, his genial spirit, his excellent invention and inimi- 
table humour rendered The Tatler, and its successor 
“The Spectator,” extremely popular. The Spectator 
was issued daily from March 1, 1711, until December 6, 
1712, and was revived in 1714 as a tri-weekly paper. 
Addison wrote about three-sevenths of The Spectator, 
the success of which was such as no similar work has 
ever obtained. The circulation of it amounted to nearly 
four thousand copies. For some particular papers, it is 
said, the demand was so great that not less than twenty 
thousand copies were required. These essays exerted 
a great and salutary influence on society. ‘‘ He not only 


He returned to England about the 


made the proper use of wit himself,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“but taught it to others. ... He has dissipated the 
prejudice that had long connected gaiety with vice, and 
easiness of manners with laxity of principles. He has 
restored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not 
to be ashamed. ‘This is an elevation of literary charac- 
ter, ‘above all Greek, above all Roman fame,’” Although 
the Whigs were defeated in the general election of 1710, 
Addison was so popular that he was returned to Parlia- 
ment without a contest. On this occasion Swift writes, 
“I believe if he had a mind to be king, he would hardly 
be refused.” 

In 1713 he produced his tragedy of “Cato,” which 
was greeted with “thunders of unanimous applause,” 
and obtained more celebrity among his contemporaries 
than any other of his works; but this favourable esti- 
mate has not been confirmed by the suffrages of a later 
age. On the death of Queen Anne, August, 1714, he 
was appointed secretary to the regency or lords justices. 
Soon after that date he again became chief secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He exchanged this office 
for a seat at the board of trade in 1715, and began to pub 
lish “The Freeholder,” his best political work. After a 
long courtship, he married, in 1716, the Countess-dow- 
ager of Warwick, who, according to Johnson, “thought 
herself entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 
tutor of her son.” He became one of the two principal 
secretaries of state in the new ministry formed in the 
spring of 1717, but remained in office only eleven months. 
His retirement is attributed to ill health and inefficiency 
as a public speaker. 

He died on the 17th of June, 1719, leaving no child 
but a daughter, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Shortly before his death he said to his step-son, Lord 
Warwick, ‘I have sent for you in order that you might 


} see in what peace a Christian can die!” 


The two gravest faults charged against him are his 
habit of drinking wine, and his insidious enmity to Pope. 
The former has, in all probability, been much exagger- 
ated, and the latter is said to have been fully and dis- 
tinctly disproved. It appears, indeed, to have never had 
any better foundation than Pope’s morbid suspicion. 
(See Popg, ALEXANDER.) 

Addison’s colloquial powers are extolled by several 
authors. Lady Mary Montagu said that “she had known 
all the wits, and that Addison was the best company in 
the world.” ‘ Addison’s conversation,” says Pope, ‘had 
something in it more charming than I have found in any 
other man. But this was only when familiar: before 
strangers, or perhaps a single stranger, he preserved his 
dignity by a stiff silence.” ‘“ His humanity,” says Mac- 
aulay, “is without a parallel in literary history. The 
highest proof of human virtue is to possess boundless 
power without abusing it. No kind of power is more 
formidable than the power of making men ridiculous ; 
and that power Addison possessed in boundless meas- 
ure. But it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find, 
in all the volumes which he has left us, a single taunt 
which can be called ungenerous or unkind. ... ‘The 
numerous fictions, generally original, often wild and 
grotesque, but always graceful and happy, which are 
found in his essays, fully entitle him to the rank of a 
great poet,—a rank to which his metrical compositions 
give him no claim. As an observer of life, of manners, 
of all the shades of human character, he stands in the 
first class.” 

See Jounson, “Lives of the English Poets;’? Macautay, 
‘* Essays,’? article Addison; Stree, “ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of J. Addison,”? 1724; Des Matizeaux, “Vie de J. Addi- 
son;” Lucy Arkin, “Life of Joseph Addison,” 1843; Exwtn, ‘ Life 
of Addison,’’ 1857; ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;” ViLLematn, “ Cours de 
Littérature.”” 

Addison, (Rev. LANCELOT,) father of the preceding, 
was born in Westmoreland in 1632, and educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He passed seven years at Tan- 
gier as chaplain to the garrison, and, after his retura, 
published “ West Barbary, or a Short Narrative of the 
Revolutions of the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco,” 
(1671,) which attracted considerable attention both in 
England and foreign countries. He became a royal 
chaplain about 1670, Dean of Lichfield in 1683, and Arch- 
deacon of Coventry in 1684. Among his writings are 
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several religious treatises, and a work on “The Present 
State of the Jews, (more particularly relating to those in 
Barbary,”) (1675.), He died in 1703, leaving three sons :— 
Joseph; Gulston, who died Governor of -Madras; and 
Lancelot, who was eminent as a classical scholar. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Adel, 4’del, or Adils, 4’dils, one of the early kings 
of Sweden, whose history is lost in fable. He is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fifth or sixth century. 

Adelaar. See ADELER. 

Adelaide, 4d/él-ad, [Ger. ADELHEID, 4’del-hit’,] an 
empress of Germany, daughter of Rudolph IL, and wife 
of Otko L., (surnamed the Great,) was born in 931. After 
the death of the emperor, her husband, she governed the 
empire with great ability during the early part of the 
reign of her son, Otho II. She was afterwards regent 
during a part of the minority of Otho III. She died in 
999, universally beloved, and is regarded as a saint, 
though her name does not appear in the Roman cal- 
endar. 

Adelaide, ad’e-lad, [Fr. ADELAIDE, 4’d41a’éd’,] (Ma- 
DAME,) the eldest daughter of Louis XV., was born, in 
1732, at Versailles. On the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion, she, with her sister, Madame Victoire, left their 
native country for Italy. She died at Trieste in 1800. 

Adelaide, ad’e-lad, Queen of England, born in 1792, 
was a daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and was 
married, in 1818, to the Duke of Clarence, who became 
William IV. Died in 1849. 

See Doran, “‘ Life of Queen Adelaide.” 

Adélaide, 4/dala’éd’, (EUGENE LoulseE,) a French 
princess, born in Paris in 1777, was a sister of King Louis 
Philippe. She was an exile from 1792 until 1814. In 
1830 she urged Louis Philippe, with whom she had 
much influence, to accept the crown. Died in 1847. 

AdGelais (4d/14/ or 4’deh-14’) or Louvatn, the daugh- 
ter of Godfrey, Duke of Brabant, and the second queen 
of Henry IL. of England, was born about 1103, and mar- 
ried in 1121. Her beauty was celebrated under the des- 
ignation of “The Fair Maid of Brabant.” After the 
death of Henry I. she married William de Albini, an 
English nobleman, and died in 1151. ; 

Ad/’el-ard or Athelard, a king of the West Saxons, 
who ascended the throne in 727, and died in 740. 

Adelard or Baru, [Lat. ADELAR/DUS BATHONIEN/- 
sts,] a student of natural science, who lived in England 
in the early part of the twelfth century. He wrote a book 
entitled “Concerning the Natures of Things,” (“ De Na- 
turis Rerum,”) and made a translation of Euclid from the 
Arabic into Latin, at a time when this work was almost 
unknown in Western Europe. 

Adelbert. See ADALBERT. 

Ad/el-bold, [Lat.: ADELBOL’pus, ADELBAL/DUS, or 
ATHELBAL/DUS,] a bishop of Utrecht, who flourished in 
the early part of the eleventh century. He was distin- 
guished for his piety, and was a great patron of learning 
and the arts. Died in 1027. 

Adelburner, 4/del-boor’ner, or Adelbulner, 4/del- 
boolner, (MICHAEL,) a German mathematician, born at 
Nuremberg in 1702, became professor at Altdorf in 1743. 
He published an astronomical journal, called “ Commer- 
cium Astronomicum,” (1735-40,) which had great suc- 
cess. Died in 1779. 

See Montucra, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.” 

Adelcrantz or Adelkrantz, 4/del-krints’, the name 
of two Swedish architects, father and son. The latter, 
CHARLES FREDERICK, who was the more eminent, was 
born at Stockholm in 1716, and died in 1796. 

Adeler, 4/dél-er, also written Adelaar, (CorD or 
CONRAD SIVERTSEN,) a famous admiral, born in Nor- 
way in 1622. He entered the service of Venice in his 
youth, and obtained command of a fleet. In 1654 he 
gained a signal victory over the Turkish fleet, and killed 
with his own hand the admiral Ibraheem Pasha. The 
King of Denmark recalled him in 1663, and gave him the 
command of his navy. Adeler was appointed grand ad- 
miral in 1675, and died the same year. 

Ad’el-frid, a Saxon king, was slain in battle in 617. 

Ad-el-gi/sus, called also A/del-chis, the only son 
of Desiderius, King of the Longobards. Thougha brave 
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prince, he was defeated, with his father, by Charlemagne, 
in 773; after which he fled to Constantinople. Little 
else is known respecting him. 

Adelgisus, a prince of Beneventum, (now Benevento,) 
who lived in the ninth century. He was murdered by 
his own relations in 878. 

Adelgreiff, 4/del-grif’, (JOHANN ALBRECHT,) a noto- 
rious fanatic of the seventeenth century. He claimed to 
represent God on earth. He was beheaded at Konigs- 
berg in 1636. 

Ad/el-man, (or 4’dél-man’,) an ecclesiastical writer, 
who lived about the middle of the eleventh century, 
was Bishop of Brescia. 

Adelon, 4d’/lén’, (NIcoLAs PHILIBERT,) a French 
physician and writer, born at Dijon about 1780. He was 
a favourite pupil of Chaussier, with whom he co-operated 
in the first volumes of the ‘ Biographie Universelle.” 
In 1823-24 he published a “ Treatise on the Physiology 
of Man,” (4 vols.) He obtained the chair of legal medi- 
cine in Paris in 1826, and continued to occupy it so late 
as 1858. Died in July, 1862. 

Adelstan. See ATHELSTAN. 

Adelung, 4’deh-loong, (FRIEDRICH,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Stettin in 1768, was a nephew of Johann 
Christoph, noticed below. He removed to St. Peters- 
burg, where he became preceptor to the grand duke 
Nicholas, (afterwards emperor,) and a counsellor of state. 
Among his works are “The Relations between the San- 
scrit and Russian Languages,” (1815,) and an “ Essay on 
the Sanscrit Literature and Language,” (1830.) Died at 
St. Petersburg in 1843. 

See Gretscu, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” ‘ 

Adelung or Adlung, Ad/ldong, (JAcoB,) an organist 
and writer on music, born near Erfurt, in Germany, in 
1699; died in 1762. 

Adelung, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a distinguished phi- 
lologist and lexicographer, born near Anklam, in Pome- 
rania, in 1732. He commenced the study of theology at 
the University of Halle, but his tastes led him to general 
literature and philology, to which, from about the year 
1761, he appears to have devoted all his time and thoughts. 
He wrote several historical works, which, however, have 
attracted but little attention. That on which his fame 
principally rests is his “Attempt at a Complete Gram- 
matico-Critical Dictionary of the German Language,” 
(‘Versuch eines vollstandigen Grammatisch-Kritischen 
Worterbuches der Hochdeutschen Mundart.”) This 
great German work has been compared to the great Eng- 
lish dictionary of Dr. Johnson; but Adelung’s is supe- 
rior to Johnson’s in its definitions, and in all that relates 
to etymology. His dictionary attracted great attention 
in Germany ; and, as a reward for the important service 
he had rendered to German literature, he was appointed, 
by the Elector of Saxony, chief librarian of the public 
library of Dresden, with the title of Hofrath, (‘ court- 
counsellor,”) an office which he held until his death. 
Among the defects, however, of Adelung’s dictionary 
may be named : Ist, an excessive partiality for the dialect 
of Upper Saxony, which caused him to reject words used 
in other parts of Germany ; 2dly, his fastidious rejection 
of all new words not sanctioned by what he considered 
good authority. Besides writing a German grammar, 
and several other books illustrating his own tongue, he 
commenced a great work, entitled ‘Mithridates, oder 
Allgemeine Sprachen-Kunde,” a general treatise on lan- 
guage, which was finished, after his death, by J. S. Vater. 
Died in 1806. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Adelwalch, ad’el-wélk, a king of Sussex, who was 
slain in battle in 686. 

Ad’e-mar’ [Lat. ADEMA/RUS] or Aymar, 4’mar’, a 
French historical writer, who flourished in the early part 
of the eleventh century. 

Ad-e-ma/rus, a courtier of Otho TII., Emperor of 
Germany, by whom he was appointed Duke of Spoletum 
(Spoleto) and Marquis of Camerino, about the end of the 
tenth century. 

Adenez or Adenes, 4d’nd4/ or 4’deh-nd’, sometimes 
written Adans, surnamed LE Ror, (leh RwA,) a cele- 
brated minstrel, born in Brabant about 1240. He was 
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first patronized by Henry IIL, Duke of Brabant, and 
afterwards by Philip the Bold, King of France. The 
time of his death is unknown. 

Adeodat. See DIEUDONNE. 

Adeodato, 4-da-o-da’to, an Italian sculptor, who lived 
in the twelfth century. 

Ader, a’dair’, (GUILLAUME,) a physician and medical 
writer, who lived at Toulouse, in France, about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. 

Adet, 4’/d4’, (PirrRE AuGuSTE,) a French politician 
and chemist, born at Nevers in 1763. He was sent, in 
1795, as minister to the United States, but resigned or 
suspended his office in 1797, on account of an alleged vio- 
lation of neutrality. Having returned to France, he 


became, in 1809, a member of the legislative body. He 
published “Elements of Chemistry,” (1804.) Died in 


1832, 

Adgillus (ad-jil/lus) I. and IL, two dukes of Fries- 
land, who lived in the latter part of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

Adhad-ed-Dauiah, (or -Eddoulat.) See AzAD-uUD- 
DOWLAH. 

Adh-dhahebee or Adh-dhahebi, 4p-pa’/héh-bee’, 
(almost 4th-tha’/héh-bee’,) written also Al-Dzahabi, sur- 
named SHEMS-ED-DEEN, (ze. the “Sun of Religion,”’) 
an eminent Arabian writer and lawyer, born at Damas- 
cus about 1274. He was raised to the high office of 
Mufti of Damascus. Died about 1347. His principal 
work is a chronological history of all the Moslem nations 
from the creation down to his own time. 

Adh-dhobbee (Adh-dhobbi) or Ad-dobbee, ap- 
Dob’bee’ or Ath-thob’/bee’, a native of Cordova, who wrote 
a valuable history of the Spanish Arabs. He flourished 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Adhemar, 4’deh-mar’, written also Azemars, (WIL- 
LIAM,) a Provengal poet of the twelfth century, who is 
said to have loved the Countess of Die so passionately 
that, on hearing she was about to be married to the Count 
of Embrun, he fell desperately ill, and, having sent for 
her, expired in her presence. This so affected her that 
she abandoned all thoughts of marriage, and died of 
grief a few years afterwards. 

Adhemar de Monteil, ad’eh-mar’ deh mon-tal’, 
[Fr. pron. ad’mar’deh mon‘tal’ or mdn’ta’ye,] an eccle- 
siastic, statesman, and warrior, who lived in the four- 
teenth century. He was appointed Bishop of Metz in 
1327, and died in 1361. He had the reputation of a 
spirited and magnificent prince. 

Ad-her’bal, [Gr. ’Arap8ac,] a Carthaginian command- 
er during the first Punic war, who gained a great victory 
over the Roman fleet 249 B.c. 

Adherbal, the son of Micipsa, King of Numidia. On 
the death of his father (B.c. 118) he shared the kingdom 
with his brother Hiempsal and his cousin Jugurtha, by 
whom he was slain, 112 B.c. (See JUGURTHA.) 

Adi-Buddha, (or -Booddha.) See BooppHa. 

Adil-Shah-Y oosuf, (or-Ytisuf) 4’dil-shah yoo’sd6f, 
a son of the Turkish sultan Amurath II., whom, on the 
death of this monarch in 1451, his mother contrived to 
secrete from the executioners sent by his brother, Mo- 
hammed II., for the purpose of destroying him, and 
caused him to be privately conveyed to Persia, whence 
he afterwards fled to Hindostan. Here he entered the 
service of Mohammed Shah, (II.,) King of the Dekkan, 
and gradually rose to the highest military offices in the 
state. On the death of Mohammed Shah, an attempt 
was made by a corrupt faction at court to destroy Yoosuf; 
but he withdrew to Bejapoor, (of which province he had 
been appointed governor,) where his military fame and 
his high character for liberality and justice soon drew to 
his standard multitudes of the best and bravest of the 
land. Though at first he acted uniformly on the de- 
fensive, he at length (about 1500) established an empire 
on the ruin of his enemies. e had previously, in 1489, 
assumed the title of royalty. He died about 1510. His 
posterity continued to reign at Bejapoor till 1689, when 
their capital was taken by Aurungzebe, and Sikandar, 
the last of the Adil-Shah dynasty, was made prisoner by 
the conqueror. 

Ad-i-man/tus, [’Adeiuavtoc,] the commander of the 
Corinthian ships during the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 


480 B.c. Heappears to have been destitute alike of skil] 
and bravery. 

Adimantus is also the name of an Athenian gen. 
eral who was defeated and taken prisoner by Lysander 
at Aigospotami, 405 B.C. 

Adimantus, a Manichzean writer, who is supposed 
to have lived in the fourth century. 

Adimari, 4-de-ma’ree, a noted, though not noble, 
Florentine family, who hold a considerable place in the 
history of Italy in the middle ages. 

Adimari, (ALESSANDRO,) a classical scholar and poet, 
born at Florence about i580, made a translation of Pindar 
into Italian verse. Died in 1649. 

Adimari, (LuDovico,) born at Naples in 1644; 
died at Florence in 1708. He was professor of Tuscan 
in the Academy of Florence, and wrote, in Italian, satiric 
poetry which is much admired by some. 

Aditi, ad’i-ti, [common Hindoo pron. tid’i-ti,] the wife 
of Kasyapa, and the mother of the gods. She is sometimes 
styled, for greater distinction, the “mother of Indra.” 
She ‘is supposed to personify the earth. 

See Moor, ‘* Hindu Pantheon.” 

Aditya, 4/dit-ya, [in the English plural, Aprrvas,] 
the name given to twelve Hindoo deities, sons of Aditi. 
They are said to represent the sun in each of the differ- 
ent months of the year. Among the Adityas the prin- 
cipal are Varuna, Surya, Indra, Yama, and Vishnu, who, in 
his fifth Avatar, was born as the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 


Adler, (CASPAR.) See AQUILA. 

Adler, 4d’ler, (GEORG CHRISTIAN,) a_ theological 
writer and eminent teacher, born in Silesia in 1674. 
He founded a school at Konigsberg, which afterwards 
became a gymnasium, being now called the “ Collegium 
Fredericianum.” Died in 1741. 

Adler, (GEORG CHRISTIAN,) son of the preceding, 
was born in 1734. He was chief pastor of a Lutheran 
congregation at Altona, and died in 1804. Besides other 
works of the same kind, he wrote one on the topography 
of the city of Rome, (1781.) 

Adler, (GEORG J.,) a philologist, born at Leipsic, in 
Germany, in 1821. He came to the United States in 
1833, graduated at the University of New York in 1844, 
and from 1846 to 1854 was professor of the German lan- 
guage in that institution. He is the author of several 
German and Latin school manuals, and of an excellent 
German and English dictionary. Died in New York in 
August, 1868. 

Adler, Ad/ler, (JACOB GEORG,) a Danish Orientalist, 
born at Arnis, in Sleswick, in 1755, became professor 
of theology at Copenhagen in 1788. Among his works 
is one on the Cufic writings or inscriptions, (“‘ Muszeum 
Cuficum Borgianum,” 2 vols., 1782-92.) Died in 1805. 


Adler, (PHILIppP,) the first who carried the art of etch- 
ing to any degree of excellence, was born in Nuremberg 
in 1484. The date of his death is unknown. He en- 
graved many of the works of Albert Diirer. 

Adlerbeth, 4d/ler-bét’, (@UDMUND GORAN,) a trans- 
lator and Swedish poet, born at Jonkoping in 1751. In 
1778 he was appointed antiquary and private secretary 
to Gustavus III., whom he accompanied on a tour to 
Rome. He was afterwards made councillor of the state, 
and baron, besides receiving numerous other honours. 
Died in 1818. He was a voluminous writer ; among his 
works are many operas and tragedies, constructed on the 
plan of the French school. He translated the works of 
Virgil, Horace, and the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

Adlerfeld or Adlerfelt, 4d’ler-félt’, (GusTArF,) a 
Swedish historical writer, born near Stockholm in 1671. 
He was appointed by Charles XII. hofjunkare, or gen- 
tleman of the court, and afterwards accompanied the 
king on several of his campaigns, of which he wrote a 
regular journal until his death. He was killed by a can- 
non-ball in the famous battle of Pultowa, (or Poltava,) 
July 3, 1709. ; 

Adlerfeld, (Prenr, or PETER,) a brother of the preced- 
ing, born at Stockholm in 1680. _He was made a co‘tonel 
in the Swedish army in 1712, and in 1720 was raised tc 
the rank of a baron, and made a member of the Riks- 
rad, “Council of the Kingdom.” He was killed, ir 
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1743, while defending his native city against the insurgent 
Dalecarlians. 

Adlerscreutz, 4d/lérs-kroits’, (BARON,) a Swedish 
general, was the leader of the party which dethroned 
Gustavus IV. in 1809. 

Adlersparre, 4d’ler-spir’ra, (GEORG,) COUNT OF, a 
Swedish general and writer, born in 1760. He acted a 
prominent part in the conspiracy or revolt which de- 
throned Gustavus LY. in 1809. Died in 1837. 

Adlung. See ADELUNG. 

Adlzreiter, 4d’elts-ri’ter or 4d’lts’ri’ter, (JOHANN,) a 
lawyer and statesman, born at Rosenheim, in Bavaria, in 
1596. He became vice-chancellor and privy counsellor 
to Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria. Died in 1662, He 
furnished important materials to the history of Bavaria, 
by Fervaux, which was published under his name. 

Ad-me’tus, [Gr. "Adjytoc ; Fr. ADMETE, 4d’mat/,] a 
son of Pheres, King of Pherze in Thessaly, succeeded his 
father on the throne. Apollo, who had been banished 
from Olympus for one year, tended the herds of Admetus 
during that period. Admetus became a suitor for Al- 
cestis, the daughter of Pelias, who promised her to him 
on condition that he would come in a chariot drawn 
by a lion and a wild boar. With the help of Apollo 
he fulfilled that condition, and married Alcestis. (See 
ALCESTIS.) 

Admiral, L’, lad’me’r4l’, (JEAN,) a French portrait- 
painter in miniature, born in Normandy in 1698. Died 
in 1773. 

Ado, 4/do, SAINT, born about 800, in the territory 
of Gatinois, in the north of Gaul, became Archbishop of 
Vienne in 860, and died in 875. He wrote a work pur- 
porting to be a chronicle of events from the creation to 
the year 874. 

Adoaldus. See ADALOALDUS. 

Adolf, 4’dolf, a German sculptor, who lived in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Adolf, (Jos—EpH FRANZ,) a German painter, who died 
about 1750. He excelled in painting horses. 

Adolfi, 4-dol’fee, (Crro,) an Italian painter, born at 
Bergamo in 1683; died in 1758. As an artist he was 
much superior to his brother Giacomo. 

Adolfi, (GIAcoMO,) a brother of the preceding, also 
a painter, was born in 1682; died in 1741. 

Adolphe, (of Cleves, Guelders, etc.) See ADOLPHUS. 

Adolphi, 4-dol’fee, (CHRISTIAN MICHAEL,) a German 
physician, professor of medicine at Leipsic, born in 1676; 
died in 1753. 

Adolphi, (Crro.) See ADOLFT. 

A-dol’phus, [Fr. ADoLPHE, @’dolf’,] son of Arnold, 
the sixth Duke of Guelderland, born in 1438. He was 
in constant disputes with his father from his earliest 
years, and at length, in 1465, suddenly seized and im- 
prisoned him, and then extorted from him a formal act 
of abdication. But he was afterwards compelled by 
John I., Duke of Cleves, and Charles the Bold, of Bur- 
gundy, to release him and restore to him all his posses- 
sions. Adolphus, in turn, was seized and kept in con- 
finement for several years, during which time his father 
died. Having at length, on the death of Charles the 
Bold, been released, he was soon after killed, while be- 
sieging Tournay, in 1477. 

Adolphus (or Adolph) I, Duke of Holstein and 
Sleswick, son of Frederick I., King of Denmark, was 
born in 1526. He was distinguished as a soldier, and 
was the founder of several hospitals and flourishing pub- 
lic schools. Died in 1586, after a rule of forty-two years. 

Adolphus (or Adolph) L, Count of Holstein, one of 
the most remarkable men of his time, flourished in the 
early part of the twelfth century. Little is known re- 
specting him, except that he was distinguished both asa 
statesman and a warrior, and contributed greatly to the 
diffusion of Christianity among the Wendi, a neighbour- 
ing nation of Slavonian origin. Died in 1131. 

Adolphus (Adolph) II, a son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father while still very young. ‘Though 
at first unsuccessful in his campaign against Magnus, 
Duke of Sleswick, and in his war with Henry the Proud, 
Duke of Saxony, he soon recovered himself, and after- 
wards eclipsed even the glory.of his father. He com- 
pletely subdued the Wendi, and, by planting colonies in 


the territories which they had occupied, thoroughly Ge..- 
manized the country. ‘To those colonies the towns o: 
Lubeck and Eutin owe their origin. He gained severai 
victories over Canute, Prince of the Danes. In 1164, 
however, while engaged in the siege of Demmin, in 
Pomerania, he was, through treachery, suddenly attacked 
and slain, after an administration of thirty-three years. 

Adolphus (Adolph) ITT, Count of Holstein, was a 
son of Adolphus II., whom he succeeded. Although a 
valiant soldier, he appears to have been far inferior to 
his father in justice and wisdom. Having sided with 
Waldemar, Bishop of Sleswick, in his contest with Can- 
ute, King of Denmark, in 1200, Adolphus lost nearly al] 
his possessions, and died soon after. 

Adolphus (Adolph) IV., son of the preceding, re- 
covered Holstein from Waldemar, King of Denmark, 
whom he defeated in a great battle near Eutin. In 1238 
he entered a monastery, where he passed the remaining 
fourteen years of his life as an humble friar. 

Adolphus [Fr. ADOLPHE, 4% dolf’] II., Duke of Cleves, 
was born in 1371. He was almost constantly engaged 
in wars, chiefly with his brother Gerard, Duke of Mark. 
He died in 1448, leaving behind him a high reputation 
for piety and justice, as wellas for bravery and enterprise 
as a soldier. 

Adolphus (Adolph) VIII., Duke of Sleswick, was 
the son of Gerard, Count of Holstein. His father hav- 
ing died when he was but three years old, he received 
his education at the court of the emperor Sigismund. 
In 1440 Christopher, King of Denmark, conferred Sles- 
wick upon Adolphus as a fief. When Christopher died, 
in 1448, the crown of Denmark was offered him, but he 
declined it. He died in 1459, leaving a high character 
for wisdom and justice. 

Adolphus, (FREDERICK,) a king of Sweden, born in 
1710, was descended from the royal line of Vasa. He was 
elected to the Swedish throne in 1743. The royal au- 
thority, however, was at this period almost entirely over- 
borne by the council of the states ; and, after having been 
continually thwarted in his wishes by that body, Fred- 
erick Adolphus at length, in 1769, tendered the resigna- 
tion of his crown. Upon this the council made some 
trifling concessions, and he remained a nominal king till 
his death, in 1771. 

Adolphus (or Adolph) IL, (JoHn, or JOHANN,) Duke 
of Saxe- Weissenfels, sprung from a collateral branch of 
the electoral (now royal) line of Saxony, was born in 
1685. e early distinguished himself by his bravery 
and military skill. In 1704 he was made a lieutenant- 
general in the Hessian service, and in 1710, Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, appointed him one of the generals of 
his forces then engaged against Charles XII. of Sweden. 
His two older brothers having died, Adolphus became 
Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels in 1736. In 1744 he took an 
active part against Frederick Il. of Prussia; but, ex- 
hausted by the fatigues and hardships thro6ugh which 
he had passed, he soon after retired to his duchy, where 
he died in 1746. 

Adolphus (Adolph) or Nassau [in Latin, ApoL’- 
PHUS NASSOVIEN’SIS] was elected, in 1292, successor +o 
Rudolph, Emperor of Germany. Though possessed of 
considerable military talents, by his falsehood and bru- 
tality he soon became very unpopular, and in 1298 was 
deposed by an assembly of the electors. He refused, 
however, to relinquish his power. But in a battle fought 
soon after (in 1298) between him and Albert his succes- 
sor, Adolphus was slain, fighting desperately. 

See J. P. Wacner, ‘‘ Vita Adolphi Nassoviensis,” 1775-80; J. G 
Le ‘Adolph der Nassauer, Kaiser und Konig der Deutschen,’ 
1799. 

A-dol’/phus, (JoHN,) an English lawyer and historian, 
born about 1770. He practised in the criminal courts of 
London, and had a high reputation as an eloquent ad- 
vocate. His chief work is a “ History of England, from 
the Accession of George III.,” (7 vols., 1805-45,) which 
displays considerable research and learning. Among 
his other works we may name “Biographical Memoirs 
of the French Revolution,” (4 vols., 1799.) He gained 
great credit by his able defence of Thistlewood, charged 
with treason, in 1820. Died in 184s. 

Ad’/om-nan’ or Ad’/am-nan’, [Lat. ADOMNA/NUS 
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or ADAMNA/NUS,] also written Adaman/nus, an abbot 
of the monastery of Iona, born about 624. According 
to some writers, he was a native of Ireland ; according to 
others, of Scotland, He was a contemporary and friend 
of King Alfred of Northumbria. He is the author of a 
“Life of St. Columba,” a curious work, which throws 
interesting light upon the political and social condition 
of that period. 

Ad-o-ni’jah, [Heb. 7358,] a son of King David and 
Haggith, who, near the close of his father’s reign, aspired 
to the succession in opposition to the claims of Solomon. 
He was afterwards put to death by the order of Solomon, 
1030 B.C., it is supposed. (See I. Kings i. 53 i. 13.) 

A-do/nis, [Gr. “Adwric,] a son of Cin’yras, King of 
Cyprus, represented by the poets as a youth of exquisite 
beauty. He was passionately fond of hunting, and, not- 
withstanding the anxious admonitions of Venus, by 
whom he was greatly beloved, he exposed himself daily 
in the chase, and at last was killed by a boar which he 
had wounded. From his blood sprang the anemone, a 
beautiful flower. Venus was inconsolable at his loss ; 
but she obtained at last from Proserpine that Adonis 
should spend six months of every year with her on earth, 
and the other six in Hades. Adonis or Adonai (ze. 
“ Lord”) was an Oriental title sometimes given to the 
sun, as the “lord of day :” the preceding fable, therefore, 
is supposed to allude to the periodical return of summer 
and winter. Hence the expressions “ Beautiful as Ado- 
nis” and “ Beautiful as day’* (in French, “‘ Beau comme 
le jour”) may be considered as equivalent to each other. 

Adorni, 4-dor’/nee, (CATERINA or CATHERINA 
Fieschi—fe-és’kee,) an Italian poetess, born at Genoa 
in 1447, wrote on religious subjects. Died in 1510. 

See CatranEo MarpaTto, “ Vita de Catherina Adorni.”’ 


Adorno, 4-dor/no, (in the plural, Adorni, 4-dor/nee,) 
an influential Genoese family, from which, between 1360 
and 1530, no fewer than six doges of Genoa were chosen. 
They held, however, a precarious authority, being ever 
and anon driven from the city according as the opposing 
faction (the Fregosi) chanced for the moment to prevail. 

Adorno, (ANTONIO,) a doge of Genoa, elected in 
1384, is said to have been an enlightened and liberal 
statesman. Died in 1397. 

Adorno, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian Jesuit, born 
about 1530, was the author of several theological works. 
Died in 1586. 

Adorno, (PROSPER or PRoS/PERO,) was elected Doge 
of Genoa in 1461, but was soon expelled from the city 
by Paul Fregoso. He was restored to power in 1477, 
and defeated the Duke of Milan in battle in 1478, soon 
after which he was driven out by a sedition. Died at 
Naples in 1486. 


See VARESE, ‘‘ Storia della Republica di Genova.” 


A-drain’, (RoBErt,) LL.D.,a distinguished mathema- 
tician, bornein Ireland in 1775. Having emigrated to 
America, he became successively professor of mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy in Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, and Columbia College, New York, and sub- 
sequently professor of mathematics in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He edited Hutton’s Mathematics. Died 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1843. 

A-dras/tus, [Gr. “Adpaoroc; Fr. ADRASTE, @’drast’,] a 
king of Argos, contemporary with Theseus. He was 
the leader of a celebrated expedition against Thebes, the 
object of which was to restore Polynices to the throne 
of that state. This expedition, which was called the war 
of the ‘Seven against Thebes,” was not successful. All 
of the Seven, except Adrastus, were killed at Thebes. 
The war of the Seven against Thebes was a favourite 
subject of ancient epic and tragic poets. 

Adrastus, ["Adpacroc,] a Greek, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the works of Aristotle, and a treatise on 
music, which is extant. Nothing is known of his life ; it 
js supposed that he lived in the first or second century. 

Adrets, des, di’za’/drd’, (FRANCOIS Beaumont— 
'y0’mON’,) BARON, usually called simply Des Adrets, 


* “ Wor he was beautiful as day 
When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles being free.” 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 


a celebrated French nobleman, born in 1513, became a 
leader of the Huguenots in 1562, out of resentment to 
the Duke of Guise. He was distinguished for great mili- 
tary talents, the boldness and celerity of his movements, 
and for the most atrocious cruelty. In 1567 he joined 
the Catholic party ; but soon after, incurring their sus- 
picions, he was thrown into prison. Though released in 
1571, he never regained his influence, but, distrusted and 
abhorred by all, died in 1587. 
See Gur-Atrarp, ‘‘ Vie du Baron Des Adrets,”’ 1675. 


Adria, 4’dre-4, (GIOVANNI GIACOMO,) an eminent 
Italian physician, born at Mazara, in Sicily, about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The emperor Charles 
V. made him his own physician, ennobled him, and ap- 
pointed him proto-medicus of Sicily. Died in 1560. 

Adriaens, 4/dre-fns’, (Lucas,) a Flemish painter, 
who lived in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

Adriaensen, 4/dre-An’sen, (ALEXANDER,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp about 1620. He painted flow- 
ers, fruit, vases, etc., with exquisite skill. 

See Drescamps, ‘* Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ 


Adriaensen, (CORNELIS,) a popular Catholic preach- 
er and Franciscan friar, born at Dordrecht (Dort) about 
1520. The Protestants, to whom he was extremely ob- 
noxious, charged him with the most scandalous conduct, 
—whether justly or not cannot now be determined. Died 
in 1581. 

See Voet, ‘‘ Historia von Bruder Cornelis, etc.,’? 1613. 

Adrian, a’/dre-an, [Gr. ’Adpeavog ; Lat. ADRIA/NUS,] a 
Greek writer of the fifth century, who wrote an intro- 
duction to the Scriptures. 

A/drian [’Adpiavoc] or Ha/drian or Tyrr, a Greek 
sophist of the second century, studied eloquence at Athens 
under Herodes Atticus, whom he succeeded in his school. 
His reputation was so high that he was invited to Rome 
by Marcus Aurelius. He died at Rome during the reign 
of Commodus, whom he served as secretary. 

Adrian or Adrianus, (Emperor.) See HaAprRIAN. 

A’dri-an or Ha’dri-an,[ Lat. ApRIA’NUs or Hapria/- 
NUS,] a native of Africa, who was made abbot of the 
monastery of St. Peter, at Canterbury, about 670. Ac- 
cording to Bede, he was a man of great learning, both 
theological and secular. 

Adrian [Lat. Apria’Nus; It. ADRIANO, 4-dre-a/no; 
Fr. ADRIEN, 3/dre’An’] L, son of Theodore, of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family, was elected pope in 772. 
When Desiderius, King of the Longobards, had taken 
several towns belonging to the papal see, and was pro- 
ceeding to Rome, Adrian threatened him with excom- 
munication,—the first instance on record of sucha threat 
to a sovereign prince. He was, however, indebted to 
Charlemagne for protection against the Longobard king. 
In the reign of this pontiff (A.D. 787) was held at Niczea, 
(Nice,) in Bithynia, the seventh cecumenic council, which 
recognized and restored the worship of images. In 794 
Charlemagne assembled at Frankfort-on-the-Main a 
general council of the West, which justified the use of 
images in churches, but condemned their worship,—a 
limitation disapproved by the pope, though countenanced 
by the King of the Franks. Adrian appears to have 
been an able and liberal prince. During his pontificate 
Rome enjoyed a degree of peace and prosperity to which 
she had long been a stranger. He built, or repaired, at 
his own expense, several public edifices; he was also 
very liberal towards the poor, Died in 795. 

See Panvinio, “‘ Vite dei Pontefici.” 


Adrian ITI., a native of Rome, succeeded Nicholas I. 
in the popedom in 867, and died in 872. 

Adrian IIL, a native of Rome, succeeded Marinus 
as pope in 884, and died in 885. 

Adrian IV. (NICHOLAS BREAKSPERE) was born 
about the end of the eleventh century, near Saint Albans, 
in England. Having gone to France to seek his fortune, 
he was made abbot of a monastery near Avignon in 1137. 
But the canons, displeased with his strict discipline, 
brought charges against his character, which obliged him 
to repair to Rome. The pope, Eugenius IIL, having 
examined the matter, not only acquitted Nicholas entirely, 
but was so pleased with him that he kept him about Jus 
person, and in 1146 appointed him Cardinal-Bishop of 
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Albano. After the death of Anastasius IV., in 1154, he 
was raised to the holy see by the name of Adrian IV, 
He was a man of acknowledged talents, but his exalted 
views of papal supremacy involved him in serious dif- 
ferences with the emperor Frederick, (of Suabia,) which, 
still unsettled at his death, led to an open rupture dur- 
ing the pontificate of his successor, Alexander III. 
Adrian IV. died in 1159. He was the only Englishman 
ever raised to the papal chair. 

Adrian V.,a native of Genoa, was elected to the 
Roman see in 1276, and died the same year. 

Adrian VI, a native of Utrecht, was raised to the 
papal see on the death of Leo X., in 1521. He had 
formerly been preceptor to the emperor Charles V., by 
whom he was greatly esteemed. He was a sincere and 
upright man, and saw with profound sorrow the scandal- 
ous abuses which then prevailed in the-Catholic churches. 
He justly attributed the formidable progress of Protest- 
antism to the sins of the Catholics, particularly to those 
of the higher clergy. He undertook and accomplished 
several important reforms; which, however, rendered 
him extremely unpopular. When he died, (A.D. 1523,) 
the people of Rome, especially those about the court, 
expressed the most indecent joy. 

See Morne, ‘‘ Life of Adrian VI.,’ 1536; Gaspar BURMANN, 
*Analecta Historica de Hadriano VI.,”? 1727; L. E. Roscn, “‘ Jets 
over Paus Adriaan VI.,”’ 1836. 

A’drian de Cas-tel/lo or Adriano di Castello, 
4-dre-a/no de kas-tel’lo, a native of Tuscany, who was 
agent for English affairs at the court of Rome, and was 
afterwards appointed Bishop of Hereford, whence he 
was translated to the bishopric of Bath and Wells. He 
was made cardinal by Pope Alexander VI. Wolsey suc- 
ceeded him as Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1518. He 
wrote Latin poems, and “On True Philosophy,” (‘De 
Vera Philosophia,”) which was frequently printed. Died 
about 1520. 

A/dri-an, [Russ. pron. 4-dre-in’,] the last primate or 
patriarch of Russia, died in 1702, after which the office 
of patriarch was suppressed by Peter the Great. 


Adrian, 4’dre-An, (JOHANN VALENTIN,) a German 
littérateur, born at Klingenberg, on the Main, in 1793. 
He became professor of modern languages at Giessen 
in 1823. Among his works is one called ‘“ Pictures of 
England,” (“ Bilder aus England,” 2 vols., 1828.) 

Adriani, 4-dre-a/nee, (JOHN BAPTistT, or GIOVANNI 
BATTISTA,) an Italian historian, born at Florence in 1513. 
He was appointed, in 1549, professor of eloquence in 
the University of Florence, which office he held till his 
death in 1579. He wrote a “ History of his own Times,” 
(“Istoria de’ suoi Tempi,” 1583,) which is much es- 
teemed. 

Adriani, (MARCELLO,) a son of John Baptist Adriani, 
whom he succeeded as professor of eloquence. Died in 
1604, aged about 70. 

Adriani, (MARCELLO VIRGILIO,) the father of John 
Baptist Adriani. He was born at Florence in 1464, and 
became professor of belles-lettres; in 1498 he was 
made chancellor of the republic. He made a good 
Latin version of Dioscorides’ ““De Materia Medica.” 
Died in 1521. 

Adriano, (Pope.) See ADRIAN. 

Adriano (4-dRe-4’no) THE FRIAR, a Spanish histori- 
cal painter, who was born at Cordova, and died there in 
1630. He was a pupil of Cespedes, and painted a Mag- 
dalen, which Palomino pronounced equal to Titian in 
stvle. 

‘Adriansen, 4-dre-Aan’sen, (ALEXANDER,) a Flemish 
painter of fish, born about 1625. 

Adrichomia, 4-dre-ko’me-a, (CORNELIA,) a nun of 
the order of St. Augustine, in the sixteenth century, who 
versified the Psalms of David, and composed other sa- 
cred poems. 

Ad-ri-cho/mi-us, (CHRISTIANUS,) a writer, born at 
Delft, in Holland, in 1533. Being a Catholic priest, he 
was driven from his native country on the overthrow of 
the authority of Spain, and died at Cologne in 1585. 
He left a work on the geography of the Holy Land, en- 
‘itled “Theatrum Terre Sanctz,” (1593.) He also 
wrote, under the name of Christianus Crucius, a “ Life 
of Christ.” 


Adrien, the French of ADRIAN, which see. 

Adry, a/dre’, (JEAN F.,) a French writer, born near 
Auxerre in 1749. He was professor of rhetoric at 
Troyes, and afterwards received a pension from the gov- 
ernment. He wrote several biographical works, besides 
making various compilations, translations, ete. Died in 
1818. 

Adryan, 4-dri-4n’, (ALBIN,) a Polish poet, born about 
1490. Died at Cracow about 1540. 

Ad/so, Az/o, or As’/so,[ Fr. ADSON, 4d’sén’,] a French 
monk, born about 910 A.D. He wrote the lives of sev- 
eral saints. 

Aduarte, 4-Doo-ar/ta, almost A4d-wAr’ta, (DIxEGO,) 
a Spanish historian, born at Saragossa about 1570. He 
was a missionary to the Phiippine Islands, and in 1632 
was made Prior of Manilla, where he died in 1637. He 
has left a very interesting account of his missionary 
labours, and of the dangers and sufferings which he and 
the other Spanish missionaries encountered in conse- 
quence of their efforts to introduce Christianity into 
Cambodia; he also wrote a history of the martyrdom of 
the Christian converts in Japan, and several other works. 

Advenier-Fontenille, ad’veh-ne-a’ font’nel’ or font’ 
ne’ye, a French captain of engineers, who wrote an opera 
and other works. Born at Paris in 1773; died in 1827. 

Adventius, ad-ven’she-us, a bishop of Metz, who 
flourished in the latter half of the ninth century. 

acides, é-ass’e-déz, [Gr. Alaxidne,] the father of 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, was killed in battle 313 B.c. 

#iacus, ee/a-kus, [Gr. Aluxoc; Fr. Eaqur, 4&k’,] 
(Myth.,) a son of Jupiter and Aigina, reigned in the island 
of Aigina. He was the father of Telamon and Peleus. 
He was renowned for justice and piety, and after his 
death became one of the judges of Hades. 

FHantides, é-an/te-déz, [Aliavridyc,] a Greek poet, 
lived at Alexandria about 300 B.C. 

fidesius, é-dee’she-us, [Gr. Aidéavoc,] a New-Plato- 
nist, native of Cappadocia, lived in the time of Constan- 
tine the Great. He was a disciple of the celebrated 
Iamblichus. Some of the most distinguished men of the 
subsequent age were taught by him; among others, the 
emperor Julian. 

fetes, é-ce’téz, or Aleta, é-ee/ta, [Gr. Aljrne; Fr. 
Errn, 4’ét’ or a/at’,] a fabulous king of Colchis, regarded 
as ason of Helios and Perseis, and the father of Medea 
and Absyrtus. He was renowned as the possessor of 
the golden fleece, the object of the Argonautic expedition. 

Zigeeon, é-jee’on, [Gr. Alyaiov; Fr. EGEon, a’zhd’ dn’, ] 
a monster said to have a hundred arms. (See BRIAREUS.) 

figeus, ce’jiis, [Gr. Alyetc; Fr. Eckr, a/zha’,] a king 
of Athens, was a son or adopted son of Pandi‘on, and 
was the father of Theseus. According to tradition, he 
drowned himself in the A°gean Sea. 

#igidius-a-Columna. See CoLonné, EGIbI0. 

Zigidius, é-jid’e-us, (PETRUS,) OF ANTWERP, born 
in 1490, travelled in Asia and Africa, and wrote a “ De- 
scription of Thrace,” etc. Died in 1555. 

Zigid/ius Corbolien’sis, a medical writer, and physi- 
cian to Philip Augustus, King of France, lived about the 
end of the twelfth century. He wrote several medical 
treatises in Latin verse, which show him to have been a 
man of information and considerable poetical skill. 

Zigid/ius Leodien’sis, or Giles of Liege, a monk 
and historical writer, lived between 1200 and 1250. 

figidius Romanus. See CoLONNA, EGIDIO. 

4Ggidius oF VITERBO|Lat. A°SGID/IUS VITERBIEN/SIS] 
was born near Viterbo in 1470. He was made cardinal 
in 1517, and died in 1532. He was regarded as one of 
the most eminent scholars and the best pulpit-orator of 
that age. 

4Egimus, ej/i-mus, or Aigimius, é-jim/e-us, [Alyipoc 
or Alyiuloc,] a Greek physician, who is supposed to have 
lived before the time of Hippocrates. He is said to have 
been the first who wrote particularly on the pulse. 

4Ggineta. See PAULUS ASGINETA, 

figinhard. See EGINHARD. 

#Ggisthus, é-jis’thus, [Gr. Abioboc; Fr. Ecistur, 4’- 
zhést’,] in classic mythology was regarded as a son of 
Thyestes and Pelopea. The latter was a daughter of 
Thyestes. He was adopted as a son by Atreus, and in 
the absence of Agamemnon seduced Clytemnestra. He 
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wag 2n accomplice in the murder of Agamemnon, and 
was killed by Orestes. 

Aigyptus, é-jip’tus, [Gr. Abwaroc; Fr. Ecyrrus, 
A’zhép’tiis’,] a son of Belus, and a brother of Danaus. 
He inherited Arabia from his father, and obtained by 
conquest the country which derived from him the name 
of Egypt. The poets feigned that he had fifty sons, who 
were about to marry the fifty daughters of Danaus, but 
were murdered by them. (See DANAIDES.) 

ffilfred. See ALFRED. 

4Glfric or AGlfricus. See ALFRIC. 

f@ilian, ee/le-an, [Lat. AiLIanus, €-le-d’nus; Gr. 
Aidavocg ; Fr. ELren, 4’/le/An’,] (CLAUDIUS,) a native of 
Preeneste in Italy, lived in the early part of the third 
century. Although an Italian by birth, he ranks among 
the purest Greek writers. He is the author of a work 
entitled “ Various History,” made up chiefly of extracts 
from other authors, and of a history of animals, which, 
though written in a clear and agreeable style, is full of 
absurd stories. 

#Blian or Al-li-a/nus Tac’ti-cus, [AlAvavoc Taxtixde,] 
a Greek writer, who flourished about the middle of the 
second century. He wrote a work on the military tactics 
of the Greeks, whence his surname “‘Tacticus.” 

filianus Meccius—mek’she-us, a Roman physi- 
cian, who lived in the second century. He is mentioned 
by Galen with high commendation. 

ZGlius, ee/le-us, (SExTUS Parus CATUS,) an emi- 
nent Roman jurist, became consul in 536 a.u.c.° A 
portion of the Roman law was named after him the 
félian law. 

46\jius Donatus. 

#ilius Gallus. See GALLUS. 

4alius Marcianus. See MARCIANUS. 

ZH/lius Pro-mo’tus, [Gr. AiAog Upoudroc,] a physi- 
cian of Alexandria, who wrote several medical works in 
the Greek language. His date is uncertain. Most critics 
suppose that he lived before the Christian era. 

4flnoth, el/noth, a monk, who was born in England 
in the eleventh century, and removed to Denmark about 
1085. He wrote a life of Saint Canute the Martyr. 

Aelst or Aalst, van, van 4lst, (EVERT), a distin- 
guished Dutch painter, born at Delft in 1602. He 
painted principally inanimate objects, as dead game, ves- 
sels of gold and silver, etc. Died in 1658. 

Aelst, van, (WILLEM,) a nephew of the preceding, 
by whom he was instructed, was born at Delft in 1620. 
He excelled in the same department of art as his uncle. 
He also represented fruits and flowers with exquisite 
skill. Died in 1679. 

Familia, é-mil’e-a, (JULIANA,) [Ger. pron. yoo-le-4/n& 
4-mee/le-4,] a countess of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, born 
in 1637. She married Count Albert Anton in 1665, and 
died in 1706. She was eminent for her benevolence and 
piety, and wrete a number of religious poems and hymns. 

Aimilia Tertia, é-mil’e-a ter’she-a, a daughter of 
Paulus Aimilius, and wife of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
a Roman matron, distinguished for her prudence and 
conjugal affection. Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
was her daughter. 

ZGmilianus, é-mil-e-a/nus, [Fr. Emimren, 4/me‘le’- 
an’,| a Roman prefect of Egypt, put to death for rebel- 
lion, by order of the emperor Gallienus. 

A@milianus, (MARcus JULIUS AMILIUS,) a native 
of Mauritania, born about 208 A.p. He was governor 
of Pannonia and Meesia under the emperor Gallus. 
His soldiers having proclaimed him emperor, Gallus 
marched against him, but was murdered by his own 
men, who went over to Aimilianus. The reign of the 
latter, however, lasted but four months. He, in his 
turn, was killed by his own soldiers, at Spoletum, in 254 
A.D. 

48milius, é-mil’e-us, or Ajmilianus, é-mil-e-a’nus, 
a Christian martyr, put to death by Huneric, King of the 
Vandals, in 484 A.D. 

ZGmilius, (ANTONIUS,) a professor of history and a 
friend of Descartes, was born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1589. 
He wrote Latin verses. Died in 1660. 

Zemilius Macer. See MAcrr. 

Zamilius, (MAMER/cUS,) a Roman, who was three 
times dictator. His first dictatorship was in 437 B.C. 


See DONATUS. 


4@milius (PAULUS or PAULLUS) I, a Roman consul 
and able general, who fell bravely at the battle of Can- 
nz, 216 B.C. 

4amilius (PAULUS or PAULLUS) II. See Pautus. 

4Gmilius, (PAULUS,) an Italian historian. See EmILio. 

#fineee, 4-na’A, (HENRICUS,) a Dutch mathematician 
and physicist, born in Friesland in 1743, became a mem- 
ber of the committee of the marine. He wrote a 
oe ante on Hydrostatics,” and other works. Died in 
I8to. 

fineas, é-nee/as, [Gr. Aiveiac ; Fr. Enix, 4/nd’,] the 
hero of Virgil’s great poem, (the “AEneid,”) was, accord- 
ing to tradition, the son of Anchises, a Trojan prince, 
and the goddess Venus. In the various accounts given 
of his life it is impossible to distinguish the fabulous 
from the historical. Some writers relate that he went 
to Thrace, and died there; but, according to the more 
popular tradition, which is followed by Virgil, AZneas, 
after the destruction of Troy, came to Italy, married 
Lavinia the daughter of Latinus, King of Latium, and 
prepared the foundation of the Roman empire. He had 
a son, Ascanius or Iulus, to whom the Julian family of 
Rome traced their origin. 

4Gneas Gazzeus—ga-zee’us, (so named from Gaza, 
where he was born,) a Platonic philosopher, who em- 
braced Christianity in the latter half of the fifth century. 
He wrote a book called “Theophrastus,” in which the 
Platonic and Christian doctrines are strangely blended. 

4Gneas Sylvius. See Pius II. 

4Gneas Tacticus, [6 Taxzidc,] a Greek writer on 
military tactics, lived, it is supposed, 350 B.C. 

Gnesidemus, €-nés’e-dee’mus, [Gr. Aivyaidypuoc,| a 
skeptical philosopher, native of Gnossus, (or Cnossus,) in 
Crete, is supposed to have lived in the first century. 

4Gnobarbus. See AHENOBARBUS. 

Bolus, ee/o-lus, [Gr. Alodoc ; Fr. Four, 4’ol’,] in 
the Greek mythology, the god or ruler of the winds. He 
is said to have reigned in the AZolian Islands, and to 
have enjoyed the favour of Juno, For a vivid descrip- 
tion of the country of the winds, and their prison, con- 
structed of high mountains, whence they could issue 
only on the permission of Afolus, see Virgil’s Aineid, 
book i. 51-63. 

G0lus, a mythical personage, said to have been a 
son of Helen, a brother of Dorus, and the father of 
Cretheus, Athamas, and Sisyphus. He was supposed 
to be the founder of the Afolic branch of the Greek 
nation. 

#ipinus, €-pi’nus, (FRANZ Marta ULRic THEO- 
DOR,) a German natural philosopher and eminent elec- 
trician, born at Rostock in 1724. His proper name was 
Hocu. Having settled in Saint Petersburg in 1757, he 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences of that city, 
and professor of physics. He possessed great sagacity 
as an experimenter, discovered the electric properties 
of tourmaline, and is justly regarded, says Biot, as the 
inventor of the electrical condenser and electrophorus. 
His principal work is an attempt to establish a new 
theory of electricity, etc., entitled ‘““Tentamen Theoriz 
Electricitatis et Magnetismi,” (1759.) In this he en- 
deavoured to subject the phenomena of electricity to 
mathematical analysis. He contributed many memoirs 
to the academy above named. Died at Dorpat in 1802. 

See “ Mémoires de l’Académie de Berlin,” 1756. 


43-pi/nus, (JOHN,) [in German, Hucu or Horck,] an 
eminent Protestant divine, born at Brandenburg in 1499, 
was a disciple of Luther. He became minister of a 
church in Hamburg in 1529, and was the most influen- 
tial theologian in the North of Germany. In 1538 he 
signed the Articles of Schmalkalden. He wrote several 
polemical works. Died in 1553. 

See ARNOLD Grevius, “ Memoria Epini,’’ 1736. 

A-e’ri-us, [Gr. ’Aépioc,] a native of Pontus, who lived 
in the fourth century. He was the founder of a heretical 
sect called Aerians. He opposed offering prayers for 
the dead, the keeping of Easter, and some other prevail- 
ing customs of the church. 

Aerope, a-ér’o-pe, [Gr. ’Aepé77 ; Fr. Eropr, a’rop’, 
or AtRopE, 4/A’rop’,] a daughter of Crateus, King of 
Crete, was married to Plisthenes, and afterwards to 


AERSCHOT’ 
Atreus. _ She was the mother of Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus. 
Aerschot, DUKE oF. See AARSCHOT. 
Aersens. See AARSENS. , 
Aertsen, Art/sen, (PrETrER,) surnamed LuNGo, 


(“long,”) an eminent historical painter, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1519; died in 1573.? i 

Aertsz, arts, (RICHARD,) a Dutch historical painter, 
born at Wyck, in North Holland, in 1482, worked at 
Antwerp, and died in 1577. 

ZBschines, és’ke-néz, [Gr. Aloyivnc; Fr. EscHINE, és’- 
shén’,] a celebrated orator, and rival of Demosthenes, 
born at Athens about 389 B.c. He first became distin- 
guished as a soldier in the battle of Mantinea, (362 B.C.,) 
and won the approbation of his general, Phocion, in 
that of Tamyne, (350 B.c.) He began his political ca- 
reer as a violent opposer of Philip of Macedon; but, after 
his embassy to the Macedonian court, a change took 
place, and he afterwards opposed a war with the king 
as zealously as he had urged it before. This was either 
the cause or the pretext of a quarrel between him and 
Demosthenes, who charged A®schines with preferring 
Macedonian gold to the interests of his country. The 
contest which followed between the rival orators is one 
of the most remarkable in history, and it gave birth to 
perhaps the finest specimens of rhetorical genius and 
skill that are to be found in the literature of any nation. 
At length Demosthenes triumphed: A%schines went 
into exile, (330 B.C.,) and afterwards opened a school of 
rhetoric at Rhodes, where he taught with great applause. 
Died 314 B.C. 

See Lipantus, ‘‘ Vita Aschinis ;” Norpere, “ Programmata ii. 
de #Eschine Oratore,”? 1792 ; SrecHow, “‘ De Xschinis Oratoris Vita,”’ 
1841; Grote, “ History of Greece,’’ vol. xii. chap. xcv.; Hieron. 
Wo tr, ‘‘ Vita Demosthenis et Aschinis,” 1572; W. F. PALMBLAD, 
“ #schines Atheniensium ad Philippum Regem Legatus,”’ 1836; 
article ““A®schines,” by Passow, in ErscH und GruBer’s ‘‘Allge- 
meine Encyklopaedie ;” PLurarcu, ‘“‘ Demosthenes,”’ also “ Vite 
Decem Oratorum.” 

faschines surnamed Socrar’icus, a disciple of 
Socrates, by whom he was highly esteemed. He lived 
about 360 B.C. 

ffischrion, és’kre-on, [Gr. Aioypiwv,] a physician, 
native of Pergamus, and preceptor of Galen. He lived 
in the early part of the second century. 

faschylus, és’ke-lus, [Gr. Aloyiioc ; Fr. ESCHYLE, 
és’shél’,] the first of the three great tragic poets of Greece, 
was born at Eleusis, in Attica, 525 B.c. He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Marathon, 490 B.c., and 
ever after regarded this as the most glorious event of 
his life. He gained his first prize in tragedy 484 B.c. 
Having in 468 B.c. been defeated by Sophocles in the 
first trial of this young poet, he left his native country 
and went to Syracuse, in Sicily, where he was held in 
great regard by King Hiero. He afterwards returned to 
Athens. The manner of his death, which took place 
456 B.C., was extraordinary. An eagle soaring above 
him dropped a tortoise on the bald head of the poet, and 
killed him. A’schylus is said to have written seventy 
tragedies, besides a number of satiric dramas, and to 
have gained thirteen prizes. Seven of his tragedies are 
extant, viz., “Prometheus Bound ;” “The Seven against 
Thebes ;” “The Persians ;” “The Female Suppliants ;” 
“A ocamemnon ;” “ Choephore ;” and “ Eumenides.” 

According to Macaulay, Aischylus was a great lyric 
poet, rather than a great dramatist. ‘Considered as 
plays,” he remarks, “his works are absurd; considered 
as choruses, they are above all praise. . . . But if we 
forget the characters and think only of the poetry, we 
shall admit that it has never been surpassed in energy 
and magnificence.” (See article on Milton in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” 1825.) 

Speaking of the spirit of Aschylus’ poetry, another 
critic remarks, “If ever there was a poet filled with a 
deep sense of the sacred nature of his calling as the 
teacher of religion, and of all virtue as therewith con- 
nected, A®schylus was he. And this it is which—to all 
such as have studied him earnestly—gives a character to 
his poetry nothing less than awful.” (See article en- 
titled “ Modern Criticism on AZschylus,” in the “Quar- 
terly Review” of October, 1839.) 


See PETERSEN, “De Atschyli Vita et Fabulis,” 1814; AHRENS, 
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“Ueber Aéschylus,”’ 1832; R.H.Kiausen, ‘‘ Theologumena Aschyli 
Tragici,” 1829; F. Jacoss, ‘‘ Ueber den Charakter des Aeschylus ;’’ 
Rocuerort, ‘Sur la Vie d’Eschyle,” 1785; FRENSDORFF, “ Etudes 
sur Eschyle,” 1847; K. O. Miitter, ‘‘ History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece ;”” EpwArp R. Lance, “ Programma de /¢schyle 
Poeta,”’ 1832. 

48isculapius, és-ku-la’pe-us, [Gr. ’AokdAnméc, (As- 
klépios) ; Fr. ESCULAPE, és’kiilap’,| (Myth.,) the god of 
medicine, supposed to have been the son of Apollo and 
Coronis. He is said to have raised men from the dead, 
so that Jupiter, fearing lest the realms of Pluto should 
become depopulated, struck him with thunder. After 
his death he was translated to heaven. He is usually 
represented as a venerable old man with a flowing beard. 
Hygieia (z.e. “‘ Health”) is said to have been a daughter 
of Aésculapius. 

AGisir, a’sir, [Icelandic pron. 1’sir,] sometimes incor- 
rectly written Asir, Asar, or Aser, [the Norse plural 
of As, 4s, or Asa, 4’sa, a word of doubtful etymology, 
but not improbably related to the Sanscrit ds, to “be,” 
and applied to the gods as “beings” far excellence. 
1@-The German plural of As is ASEN, 4’zen ; the Eng- 
lish plural Asas or ASES is sometimes used,] the name 
of the principal or ruling gods in the Norse mythology. 
They may be said to be the representatives of life, order, 
and progress, in contrast to the Jotuns, who typify, under 
various forms, confusion, desolation, and death. (See 
Joruns, and VANIR.) Among the Atsir are generall 
reckoned twelve gods, viz., Odin, Thor, Balder, Niord, 
(or Njord,) Frey, (or Freyr,) Tyr, Bragi, Heimdall, Vidar, 
Vali, Ullur, and Forseti; and the same number of god- 
desses, Frigga, Freyia,(called also Van/adis,) Iduna, Hira, 
Saga, Fulla, Sidfn, (or Siona,) Lofn, (or Lévna,) Vara, (or 
Vor,) Hlin, Gefione, and Syn, (or Synia.) 

The dwelling-place of the Aésir is called Asgard, (ze. 
the “Asa court, ward, or garden.”) It is represented as 
a vast fortress, sufficiently capacious to contain the man- 
sions of all the gods and goddesses, as well as the field 
or plain of Ida, the assembling-place of the gods. It is 
Heimdall’s special office to keep watch that the giants 
(J6tuns) do not approach Asgard unperceived. Odin also 
is said to have a lofty throne in Asgard, whence his eye 
surveys all the regions of the world. (See ODIN.) 

For a more particular account of the A®sir, see separate articles in 
this work ; also, THOR?PE’s ‘‘ Northern Mythology,”’ vol. i., MALLET’s 


*“Northern Antiquities,” vol. il, and PETERSEN’s ‘“‘ Nordisk My- 
thologi.”’ 


ZGson, ee/son, [Gr. Alowv; Fr. Eson, 4’zdn’,] (Myth.,) 
a son of Cretheus, king of Iolchos in Thessaly, and the 
father of Jason. He was deprived of the kingdom by 
his half-brother Pelias. 

Aisop, ee/sop, [Gr. Alcwroc; Lat. Afso’/pus; Fr. 
Esopr, a/zop’,] the celebrated fabulist, was born about 
619, died 564 B.c. He is supposed to have been a 
Phrygian. He was the slave of ladmon the Samian, 
who set him free as a reward for his wit and pleasantry. 
The Athenians erected a statue in honour of him. The 
fables of Aisop are among the very earliest compositions 
of this kind, and probably have never been surpassed 
for point and brevity, as well as for the practical good 
sense which they display. It should, however, be re- 
membered that in most of the popular collections of 
fables which go under Aésop’s name a large proportion 
are spurious, and perhaps all have been more or less 
modified by the translator or compiler. Phzedrus says, 


‘7Esopo ingentem statuam posuere Attici, 
Servumque collocarunt zterna in basi 
Patere honoris scirent ut cunctis viam.’’* 


See Suipas, ‘“A#sopus ;” BACHET DE MEzrrtac, “Vie d’Esope,”? 
1632; ManorL Menpes, ‘Vida y Fabulas de Esopo,” 1603; Ben1- 
Ley, ‘‘Dissertatio in /Ksopi Fabulas;’? A WersTERMANN, “Vita 
fEsopi,”’ 1845; “AXsopi Leben und auserlesene Fabeln,” Nuremberg, 
1747; M. PLanupes, “Vita Afsopi,’”’ 1505; CLinTon, “‘Fasti Hel- 
lenici,” vol. i. 

fasopus, é-so’pus, (CLopIus,) the most eminent 
tragic actor of Rome, was a friend of Cicero, who speaks 
of him as an old man in 55 B.c. At this date he made 
his last appearance on the stage. He was grave, digni- 
fied; and impassioned, but less versatile and graceful 
than Roscius, his contemporary. He is styled gravis 
Esopus by Horace. 


* «The Athenians erected a great statue to sop, and placed [him 
who was] a slave on an eternal pedestal, that [men] might know that 
the road to glory was open to all.”’ 


€as kh; cass; & hard; &asS7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as z; th as in this. 


(%@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 


LETHELRED 


4Gthelred. See ETHELRED. 

45therius, €-tree’re-us, [Aléépioc,] a Greek architect, 
who flourished about 500 A.D., and built an edifice, called 
“Calchis,” at Constantinople, 

4&thicus or Ethicus, eth’e-kus, the supposed au- 
thor of an ancient “Cosmography” of uncertain date, 
written in barbarous Latin, consisting of three treatises 
on Geography, one of which is by some ascribed to Ju- 
lius Honorius, and another is found in Orosius, forming 
the second chapter of his history. In some MSS. he is 
surnamed Js¢er, a native of Istria. 4 

Aithra, ee/thra, [Gr. Aldpa; Fr. Evura, 4’tra’,] 
(Myth.,) a daughter of Pittheus, was a wife of Atgeus, 
and the mother of Theseus. She was taken as a cap- 
tive to Sparta by Castor and Pollux, and became a ser- 
vant of Helen. 

Aetion, a-ee’te-on, [’Aeviwr,] an eminent Greek 
painter of antiquity, who is supposed to have lived in 
the early part of the second century. His most cele- 
brated work was a painting of the marriage of Alexander 


the Great and Roxana, which, it is said, exhibited the | 


most exquisite skill. 

Aetius, a-ee’she-us, sometimes improperly written 
4&tius, a Roman general, born near the end of the 
fourth century. For many years he successfully de- 
fended Gaul against the encroachments of the barba- 

‘rians. In 451, when Attila the Hun had besieged and 
was on the point of taking Orleans, the approach of the 
combined armies of Aetius and Theodoric obliged him 
to raise the siege; and, these generals having followed 
the Huns in their retreat to the plains of Chalons, a 
great but indecisive battle was fought, in which 300,000 
men are said to have been slain. Soon after, Attila 
retreated beyond the Rhine. But the emperor Valen- 
tinian, having become jealous of the fame and influence 
of Aetius, slew him with his own hand in 454. The 
emperor, it is said, asked a Roman if he had done well 
in killing Aetius. He replied, “I do not know; but 
I think you have cut off your right hand with your left.” 

See Grpgon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”? Jor- 
NANDES, ‘‘ De Rebus Geticis.”’ 

Aetius, a-ee’she-us, written also, but incorrectly, 
FBtius, [’A€étioc,] a Greek physician, who is supposed to 
have jived at Amida about the end of the fifth century. 
He wrote a work on medicine, divided into sixteen 
books, which is extant, and possesses great merit. 

Aetius surnamed THE ATHEIST, a heresiarch of the 
fourth century, who favoured the doctrine of the Arians, 
and taught fatalism. He wrote a work in defence of 
his doctrines, and had a number of followers, called 
Aetians. URE 

Aettenkover or Attenkover, et/ten-ko’ver, (Jo- 
SEPH ANTON,) a German historian, wrote a “ History of 
the Dukes of Bavaria.” Died at Munich in 1775. 

Afer, a’fer, (DOMITIUS,) a distinguished Roman orator, 
who flourished in the reigns of the emperors Tiberius 
and Caligula. He was born at Nimes, (Nemausus,) in 
Gaul, 15 B.c., and died 60 A.D. He was the preceptor 
of Quintilian, (by whom his oratory was highly extolled,) 
and was made consul by Caligula. 

Afesa, 4-fa’s4, (PIETRO,) an eminent Italian painter, 
who flourished about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was born in Basilicata, a province of Naples. 

Affaitati, 4f-fi-ta’tee, (FORTUNIO,) an Italian of the 
sixteenth century, who wrote a work on astronomy and 
natural philosophy, (1549.) He was drowned in the 
Thames, England, about 1550. 

Affelman, 4f’fel-m4n, (JOHANN,) a German theolo- 
gian, born at Soest in 1588, was professor at Rostock, 
where he died in 1624. 

Affichard, I’, la’fe’shZr’, (THOMAS,) a French dram- 
atist and romance-writer, born in 1698; died in 1753. 

Afflitto, 4f-flét/to, (GIOVANNI MArtA,) a Neapolitan 
monk, who wrote a “‘ Treatise on Fortifications.” Died 
in 1673. 

Afflitto, d’, daf-flét’to, (EUSTACHTO,) an Italian Do- 
minican, wrote “Memoirs of the Writers of the King- 
dom of Naples,” (“ Memorie degli Scrittori del Regno di 
Napoli,”) 2 vols., 1792, (unfinished.) Died in 1790. 

Afflitto, d’, (MaATreo,) [in Latin, MarrH’/us DE 
AFFLIC’TIS,] an eminent Italian lawyer, was born in 
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Naples in 1448. He became professor of civil and canon 
law in the University of Naples in 1469. He wrote a 
number of works, all on the subject of law. Died in 1524. 

Affo, 4f’fo, (IRENEO,) an Italian historian, philologist, 
and antiquary, born at Busseto, in the duchy of Parma, 
in 1741; died about 1800. His works are very numer- 
ous: they relate chiefly to the antiquities and history, 
both literary and political, of his native country, Parma. 
He is regarded as one of the most eminent Italian critics 
and philologists that the last century produced. 

Affonso. See ALFONSO. 

Affre, afr, (Denis AuGusTE,) Archbishop of Paris, 
born at Saint-Rome-de-Tarn in 1793. He was appointed 
canon titular and vicar-general at Paris in 1834. Hav- 
ing become Archbishop of Paris in 1840, he distinguished 
himself by his virtues. During the insurrection of June, 
1848, he made a noble effort to arrest the carnage. The 
troops having at his request suspended their fire, he ad- 
vanced towards the insurgents, preceded by M. Albert, 
who wore the dress of a workman and carried a green 
branch. He began to address the insurgents, who, 
hearing the report of a gun, and suspecting treachery, 
opened a fire on the Garde Mobile, and he was mortally 
wounded. He left, besides several religious works, an 
“Essay on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics,” (1834.) 

See Asst Cruice, ‘Vie de Denis Auguste Affre,” 1849; Denis 
E. Arrre, ‘ Biographie de D. A. Affre,’’ 1848 ; E. GourpDon, ‘ Bio- 
graphie authentique de |’Archevéque de Paris, D, A. Affre,”’ 1848. 

Affrikan, 4f-fre-kan’, (a corruption of Africanus,) the 
name by which Chaucer designates Scipio AFRICANUS 
the elder. (See the “ Assembly of Foules.”) 

Affry, a’fre’, (Louis,) of a Swiss family, was born at 
Versailles in 1713. In 1755 he was sent as French min- 
ister to the Hague. He afterwards became colonel of 
the Swiss guards under Louis XVI. In 1792 he was 
imprisoned by the revolutionists ; on being released, he 
retired to Switzerland. Died in 1798. 

Affry, (Louis AUGUSTE PHILIPPE,) COUNT, a son of 
the preceding, was born at Friburg in 1743. He was a 
lieutenant-general in the French army; but after the mas- 
sacre of 1792, in which he lost a brother, he retired to 
Friburg. He afterwards became Zanxdamann or chief 
of the Helvetic Confederacy, as established in 1803. 
Died in 1810. 

Afhacker, 4f’hak’er, (GILEs,) a Dutch theologian, 
born at Vreeswyk, lived about 1600. 

A-fra/ni-us, (Lucrus,) a Roman comic poet and 
orator, who flourished about 100 B.c. Scarcely anything 
of his writings has been preserved. 

A-fra/ni-us or Afra’nius Ne’pos, (Lucius,) an ad- 
herent of Cneius Pompey, was killed in Africa by the 
soldiers of Czesar, 46 B.C. 

Afrasiab, 4-fr4-se-4b’, a semi-fabulous king of ancient 
Persia, who, though born in Tartary, (Turan,) claimed to 
be a direct descendant of the famous Fereedoon, (Feri- 
din.) He is said, with an army of Tartars, to have in- 
vaded Persia, which he conquered after an obstinate 
resistance and for many years ruled with a rod of iron. 
The people, exasperated by his tyranny, rose in rebel- 
lion, and, headed by Zl, (the father of ROdstum,) drove 
out Afrasiab and restored the lawful line of Persian 
kings to the throne. Afrasiab is supposed to have lived 
about 1000 years before the Christian era. 

Africanus. See Scrp1o AFRICANUS. 

Africanus, Leo. See Leo, (JOHN.) 

Af-ri-ca/nus, (SExrus CAcILtus,) a Roman jurist, 
who is supposed to have lived in the second century. 

Africanus, (Sextus JuLius,) [Fr. Sexre JULES 
AFRICAIN, séxt zhiil 4’fre’kan’,] a Christian writer, who 
lived in the early part of the third century. He was a 
man of extensive learning, and wrote a history of the 
world from the creation to the year 221 A.D. He fixes 
the date of the creation 5499 years B.C., and the birth 
of Christ three years earlier than the ordinary computa- 
tion. The era thus fixed is known as the historical era, 
or that of the Alexandrian historians. He is sup posed 
to have died in 232 A.D. 

Af-ze/li-us, [Sw. pron. 4f-tsii/le-ts,] (ADAM,) a Swed- 
ish botanist, born in 1750. He was a pupil of Linnzus. 
Having visited England in 1789, he was appointed 
botanist to the Sierra Leone Company. In 1792 he left 
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London for Africa, and returned in 1794 with collections 
of plants from the regions which he visited. In 1812 he 
became professor of dietetics and materia medica in the 
University of Upsal, an office which he held till his death 
in 1836. Most of the writings of Afzelius are in the form 
of papers contributed to different scientific periodicals. 

Afzelius, (ArviD AucGust,) a Swedish historical 
writer, born in 1785. Among his works is “ Legendary 
History of the Swedish People,” (“Svenska Folkets 
Sagohafder,” 1839-43.) 

Afzelius, (JoHAN,) a Swedish chemist, born in 1753, 
was a brother of Adam, noticed above. He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Upsal. Died in 1837. 

Ag/a-bus, a Christian prophet in the time of the 
aposties. (See Acts xi. 28, and xxi. 10.) 

Ag-a-me/dé8 [Ayaujdyc] and Trophonius, two 
ancient architects of Greece, who are supposed to have 
livedtin the time of Homer. See TROPHONIUS. 

Ag-a-mem/non, [’Ayapéuvor,] the son of Atreus, King 
of Mycenze, and brother of Menelaus, was appointed 
generalissimo of the Greek forces during the Trojan 
war. On his return to his native country, Argolis, after 
the destruction of Troy, he was murdered by his wife 
Clytemnestra and her paramour A®gisthus, who had 
possessed the kingdom in his absence. He was the 
father of Orestes, Electra, and Iphigeni’a. He and his 
brother Menelaus were often called ATRI/D#. 

See Homer’s “ Iliad ;”” Xscuytus, “‘ Agamemnon,”? 

Aga- (or Agha-) Mohammed, 4’¢4 mo-ham/med, 
the founder of the present dynasty of Persia, was born 
in 1734. He was an artful as well as a warlike prince. 
Commencing his career about 1780, he overran in a few 
years a large part of Persia, also Georgia and Khoras- 
san. He was assassinated in 1797. 

Aganduru, 4-gin-doo’/roo, or Aganduro, 4-g4n- 
doo’ro, (RopRiGO Mauricio,) a Spanish missionary, 
who laboured in Japan about 1640. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Moluccas and Philippine Islands.” 

Ag-a-pe’tus, [Gr. "Ayarn76¢; Fr. AGAPET, 4/¢%’p\/,] 
a deacon of the principal church of Constantinople, lived 
in the sixth century. He is the author of a work ad- 
dressed to the emperor Justinian in 527, containing 
many excellent precepts, religious, moral, and political. 

Agapetus I., an archdeacon of Rome, who was ele- 
vated to the Roman see in 535. Died at Constanti- 
nople in 536. 

Agapetus II. was raised to the Roman see in 946. 
He is supposed to have died about 955. 

Agar. See HAGAR. 

Agar, 4’gar’, or d’Agar, da’g%r’, (JACQUES,) a native 
of Paris, born in 1640. He became court painter and 
chamberlain to Christian V., King of Denmark, and died 
at Copenhagen in 1716. 

Agar, 4’g%r’, (JEAN ANTOINE MICHEL,) Count of 
Mosbourg, a French administrator, born near Cahors in 
1771. He was chosen a member of the legislative body 
in 1804, and became minister of finances to Murat, Duke 
of Berg, in 1806. Murat having ascended the throne of 
Naples, Agar administered the finances of that kingdom 
with success from 1809 to 1815. He was elected to the 
French Chamber of Deputies in 1830, and became a 
peer of France in 1837. Died in 1844. 

Agar, 4-gar’, (PEDRO,) a Spanish officer, born in 
America, was one of the three members of the regency 
chosen in 1808 by the Cortes after the abdication of 
Charles IV. His conduct was prudent and moderate. 
He was banished by the absolutists in 1814. On the 
revolution of 1820 he became president of the Junta of 
ies He resigned in July of that year. Died about 
1840. 

Agarde or Agard, a-gard’, (ARTHUR,) an eminent 
English archivist and antiquary, born at Foston about 
1540, became one of the deputy chamberlains in the 
Exchequer in 1570. He contributed several treatises to 
the Society of Antiquaries, which were published by 
Hearne. Died in 1615. 

See HEARNE, “Curious Discourses.” 

Agardh, 4’/gard, (KARL ADOLPH,) a Swedish natural- 
ist, was born at Bastad, or Bostad, in Scania, in 1785. 
He became professor of botany and rural economy at 
Lund about 1812, and was ordained a priest in 1816. 


Besides several works on theology and economy, he 
published many remarkable treatises on botany, among 
which we notice “ Species of Sea-weeds,” (“Species Al- 
garum,” 1820-28,) ‘“‘Systematic Arrangement of Sea- 
weeds,” (‘Systema Algarum,” 1824,) and a “ Manual of 
Botany,” (2 vols., 1830-38.) He was appointed Bishop 
of Karlstad in 1834. Died in October, 1862. 

See “ Biographiskt Lexicon 6fvernamnkunnige Svenska Man.” 

A-ga/si-as, [Gr. ’Ayaoiac,] a sculptor of Ephesus, who 
is supposed to have lived about 400 B.c. He was the 
author of a statue called the Fighting Gladiator, a fine 
specimen of ancient art, discovered at Antium (where 
the Apollo Belvidere was also found) in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

Agassiz, 4/c4’see’ or a-gas/siz, (LOUIS,) a Swiss natur- 
alist of great eminence, was born in the parish of Mot- 
tier, near the lake of Neufchatel, in 1807. His father was 
a Protestant divine. Young Agassiz studied the medical 
sciences at Zurich, Heidelberg, and Munich, where he 
graduated about 1830. In 1827 he was selected by Martius 
to describe the species of fishes which Spix had brought 
from Brazil, and on which he produced an able work in 
Latin, (1829-31.) He had previously, during the college 
vacations, visited many parts of Europe to study the fossil 
and fresh-water fishes. In 1832 or ’33 he was appointed 
professor of natural history or zoology at Neufchatel. 
He published a “Natural History of the Fresh- Water 
Fishes of Central Europe,” (1839,) and ‘‘ Researches on 
Fossil Fishes,” (14 livraisons, or 5 vols., with 311 plates, 
1832-42,) a work of high order, in which he made im- 
portant changes in classification. 

The Transactions of the British Association, the “ An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelles,” and other journals, con- 
tain many contributions from Agassiz on fossil fishes and 
on geology. He propounded some new and remarkable 
ideas on geology and the agency of glaciers, in his capital 
work entitled “Etudes sur Jes Glaciers,” (1840,) and in 
his “Systeme Glaciere,” (1847.) 

In 1846 he visited the United States on a scientific 
mission, and about the end of 1847 was induced to ac- 
cept the professorship of zoology and geology at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. About 1854 he declined 
the offer of a chair of natural history in the University 
of Edinburgh. He has delivered several courses of lec- 
tures in Boston, and has given a decided impulse to the 
study of his favourite sciences in the New World. M. 
Agassiz favours the theory that the human race is not 
descended from a single pair, and discredits that of or- 
ganic development, or metamorphosis, which was main- 
tained by Lamarck and others. In 1865 he went to 
Brazil with a corps of assistants, and explored the Lower 
Amazon and its tributaries with reference to natural his- 
tory, geology, etc. It is stated that he discovered more 
than 1800 new species of fishes in that region. 

Among his other works are a “ Monography of Living 
and Fossil Echinodermata,” (1838-42,) “ Outlines of Com- 
parative Physiology,” (1848,) “ Principles of Zoology,” 
in conjunction with Dr. A. A. Gould, (2d edition, 1851,) 
“Contributions to the Natural History of the United 
States,” to be completed in ten volumes, quarto, of 
which the first two were published in 1857; and a “ Jour- 
ney in Brazil,” (1868.) Mr. Agassiz became in 1868 a 
non-resident professor at the Cornell University at Ith- 
aca, New York. 

“In the operation of his [Agassiz’s] mind,” says one 
of the ablest of American critics, “there is no predomi- 
nance of any single power, but the intellectual action of 
what we feel to be a powerful nature. When he ob- 
serves, his whole mind enters into the act of observation ; 
just as, when he reasons, his whole mind enters into the 
act of reasoning. ... He is not merely a scientific 
thinker ; he is a scientific force ; and no small portion of 
the immense influence he exerts is due to the energy, 
intensity, and geniality which distinguish the nature of 
the man. In personal intercourse he inspires as well as 
informs, communicates not only knowledge, but the love 
of knowledge. . . . He is at once one of the most domi- 
nating and one of the most sympathetic of men, having 
the qualities of leader and companion combined in singu- 
lar harmony.” (See WHIPPLE’S “ Character and Charac- 
teristic Men,” Boston, 1866,) 
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Ag’/a-tha, Saint, [Fr. SAINTE-AGATHE, sAn‘ta’g4t’,] 
a virgin martyr of Sicily in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. She was put to death by Quintianus, Proconsul 
of Sicily, in 251. 

See Mrs. JAMESON, “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art ;’”? T1ILLEMONT, 
“Mémoires ecclés.astiques,”’ etc, * 

Ag-a-than/ge-lus, an Armenian historian, lived about 
320 A.D., and was secretary to King Tiridates. 

Ag-a-thar’chi-dés ['Ayatapyidyc] or Ag-a-thar’- 
ehus, a Greek writer and grammarian, born at Cnidos, 
lived about 130 B.c. He was guardian to the young 
king of Egypt, probably Ptolemy Soter II., who became 
king 117 B.C. 

Ag-a-thar’echus, [Gr. Aydéapyoc ; Fr. AGATHARQUE 
4ga’tark’,] a Greek painter, who lived about 480 B.c., 
is considered as the first artist who applied the laws of 
perspective in painting. Vitruvius says that he made a 
scene for Auschylus at Athens. From the context it is 
inferred that a painted perspective scene is signified. 


Agatharchus, a Greek painter, born at Samos, lived 
about 420 B.c. He was patronized by Alcibiades, who 
once confined him in his house until he had painted cer- 
tain pictures which he had ordered. Plutarch states 
that he boasted of his facility and rapidity in the pres- 
ence of Zeuxis, who reproved him by a simple remark 
that he (Zeuxis) painted slowly. 

Agatharque. See AGATHARCHUS. 

Agathe. See AGATHA. 

Ag-a-them’e-rus, [Gr.’Aya0juepoc; Fr. AGATHEMERE, 
aga ta’mair’,] the author of a small work on geography 
in Greek, is supposed to have lived about 200 A.D, 

A-ga’thi-as, [’Ayaéiac,] surnamed ASIANUS, a-she-a’- 
nus, a Greek historian and poet, born at Myrina, in Asia 
Minor, in the early part of the sixth century. He studied 
at Alexandria, and afterwards settled at Constantinople, 
where he died about 580. He commenced a history of 
his own time, but left it unfinished. His history and 
some of his epigrams are extant; his other poems are 
lost. 

Ag-a-thi/nus, [’A) @9voc,] an eminent Greek physician, 
born at Sparta, lived in the latter half of the first cen- 
tury. He was a pupil of Athenzeus, from whose doc- 
trines, however, he dissented in many points, and founded 
a school or sect of his own. 

Agatho. See AGATHON. 

Agathocle. See AGATHOCLES. 

A-gath-o-clé’a, [Gr. ’AyadoxAe ; Fr. AGATHOCLEE, 
4’ g@to’kla’,] a mistress of Ptolemy Philopator, who, with 
her brother Agathocles, obtained an absolute ascend- 
ency over that king. After his death, which for a time 
was kept secret, Agathocles ruled in the name of the 
young prince; but his tyranny became so intolerable that 
the people rose in revolt, and killed him, his sister, and 
also his mother CEnanthe, who had been the first, if not 
the principal, instigator of his crimes. 

A-gath/o-clés, [Gr. ’AyafoxAje; Fr. AGATHOCLE, 
4'ga’tok’l’,] a tyrant of Syracuse, who reigned from 317 
to 289 B.c. Born at Thermi, in Sicily, he learned the 
trade of a potter. Being distinguished, however, for 
bodily strength and beauty, he was raised to the military 
rank of chiliarch. He afterwards married a rich widow, 
and became in consequence one of the wealthiest of the 
Syracusans. As an officer he was not only brave and 
fertile in resources, but he was distinguished for readi- 
ness and boldness as an orator. In 317 B.c. he caused 
all the men of note opposed to him in Syracuse to be 
massacred, and became tyrant of the city. The subse- 
quent career of Agathocles is marked with a variety of 
fortune, in which the boldness, cruelty, and treachery of 
his character are conspicuous. His death, as related by 
Diodorus Siculus, is remarkable, His grandson Archag- 


athus, aspiring to the succession, corrupted a favourite ) 


of his grandfather, named Mzenon, who gave him a pois- 
oned toothpick, by which his mouth became incurably 
gangrened. Being speechless, he was placed on a funeral 
pile and burnt while still alive, (289 B.c.,) in his seventy- 
second year. 

See R. PerRINCHIEF, “ The Sicilian Tyrant; or, The Life of Agath- 
ocles,’’? London, 8vo, 1661; Dioporus Sicuxus, “ History.” 


Agath/ocles or Cyz/1cus, a Greek historian, lived 


probably about 100 or 150 B.C. 
of Cyzicus,” which is lost. 

Agathocles or Ecyrrt. See AGATHOCLEA. 

Agathodzmon, ag’a-tho-dee’mon, [Gr. ’Ayabodai- 
Hov,| OF ALEXANDRIA, an ancient geographer and map- 
maker of an uncertain date. He probably lived after 
200 A.D. 

Ag’a-thon or Ag’a-tho, [’Ay@ur,] an eminent Greek 
tragic poet, born at Athens about 450 B.C., was a con- 
temporary and friend of Plato and Euripides. He gained 
the prize in tragedy at a public festival in 417 B.c. His 
works are praised by Plato and Aristotle. He was rather 
fond of antithesis and sophistical subtleties. Only a few 
fragments of his works remain. Died about 400 B.c. 

See BenTLeEy, “Dissertation on the Epistles of Euripides.” 


Agathon, a monk, native of Sicily, was raised tu 
the Roman see in 679, and died in 681 a.p. 

Agay, d’, d3’ed/, (FRANGOIS MARIE Bruno—brii‘no’ 5) 
Count, a French jurist, born at Besangon in 1722. Died 
in 1805. 

Agazzari, 4-git-sa’ree, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian musi- 
cian, native of Sienna. Died about 1640. 

A-gel’a-das, [’AyeAddac,] a Grecian sculptor, who lived 
at Argos about 500 B.c. He was the master of Phidias. 

Agelet, azh’la’, or d'Agelet, dazh’la’, (JosrpH Le 
Paute—leh péot,) a French astronomer, born in 1751. 
He became professor of mathematics in the Ecole Mili- 
taire in 1777. He accompanied La Perouse on his voy- 
age of discovery in 1785, and perished with him in 1783. 
(See LA PEROUSE.) 

Agelli, 4-jel/lee, [Lat. AGEL’LIvs,] (ANTONIO,) a dis- 
tinguished Italian commentator, born at Sorrento in 
1532. He was made Bishop of Acerno in 1593, and died 
in 1608. He wrote a commentary on the Psalms, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and many other parts of 
Scripture. 

Agellio, 4-jel/le-o, (GruUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Sorrento. He worked at Rome in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, and excelled in landscapes. 
He assisted Roncalli and other artists in the figures and 
the landscapes of their paintings. ‘ 

Agellius. See GELLIUS, AULUS. 

Ag’el-noth, [Lat. AGELNO’/THUS,]| also called Eth’- 
el-noth, an archbishop of Canterbury, who lived in the 
early part of the eleventh century, and died in 1038. 
He was one of the principal advisers of the Danish king 
Canute. 

See Hoox, “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. iii. 
chap. ill. 

A-ge/nor, [Gr. ’Ay#vop; Fr. AGENOR, @’zha’nor’,] a 
fabulous king of Phcenicia, regarded as a son of Nep- 
tune, a brother of Belus, and the father of Cadmus, 
Phoenix, Phineus, and Europa. 

Agenor, a brave Trojan warrior, was a son of An- 
tenor. According to Homer, he wounded Achilles, and 
was rescued from him by Apollo. 

Ager, zhi’, [in Latin, AGE’RIUS,] (NICOLAS,) a 
French botanist, born in Alsace in 1568, wrote a treatise 
“On Vegetable Life,” (“De Anima Vegetiva,” 1629.) 
Died in 1634. 

Ag-e-san/der, [Gr. ’Ayjoavdpoc; Fr. AGESANDRE, 
3/zha’z6Ndr’,] a sculptor of Rhodes, mentioned by Pliny 
as one of the three artists who executed a group of La- 
ocoon and his sons, which was in the palace of Titus at 
Rome. This same group, there is reason to believe, is 
now in the Vatican. It was accidentally discovered in 
1506. The time of Agesander is unknown; some sup- 
pose him to have been contemporary with the earlier 
Roman emperors. 

Agesias. See HEGESIAS. 

A-ges/i-clés, a king of Sparta, who lived about 600 
B.C, 

A-ges-i-la/us [Gr. ’AynoiAaoc; Fr. AGESILAS, &’zha/- 
ze‘las’] I., a king of Sparta, who lived in the ninth 
century B.c. He was contemporary with Lycurgus. 

Agesilaus II, one of the most distinguished of the 
Spartan kings, was a son of Archidamus. He ascended 
the throne at the death of his brother Agis in 398 B.c., 
and reigned thirty-seven years in the most eventful pe- 
riod in the history of Sparta. In the second year of his 
reign he commanded an expedition into Persia, in which, 
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by his generosity and courtesy, as well as by his success 
as a general, he won over to his cause many of the sub- 
jects of Artaxerxes. He even contemplated the con- 
quest of the Persian empire ; but the accomplishment of 
this great scheme was prevented by ahostile confederacy 
of the Greeks at home. He was summoned home by 
the Ephori about 394 B.c. In the subsequent contest 
between the Spartans on the one side, and the Argives, 
Thebans, Athenians, and Corinthians on the other, Agesi- 
laus, if not always successful, at least fully justified the 
high opinion which his countrymen entertained of his 
statesmanship and military skill. His vigilance and 
energy saved the city of Sparta, which was menaced by 
Epaminondas in 362. -He was not present at the battle 
of Leuctra, where the Spartans were defeated in 371. 
He died about 361 B.c., being more than eighty years old. 

See “Life of Agesilaus,” by PLursarcu, who compares him with 
Pompey; XENopHon, “ Agesilaus’? and ‘ Hellenica ;’ CoRNELIUS 
Nepos, “ Agesilaus ;’? Grote, “History of Greece,” vol. ix. chaps. 
Ixxili.-Ixxiv.; THrRLwALt, ‘“ History of Greece ;’ CAuer, “ Ques- 
tionum de Fontibus ad Agesilai Historiam pertinentibus,” Pars L., 
Breslau, 1847. 

Ag-e-sip/o-lis, [’Ayyoimodc,] a Spartan king, who 
ascended the throne as colleague of Agesilaus in 394. 
Died in 380 B.c. ' 

There were several other kings of this name. 

Agezio or Agesio, 4-ga’ze-o, (THADDEUS,) a Bohe- 
mian, born at Prague in 1525, wrote on physiognomy. 

Ag’gas or Au’gus, (ROBERT,) an English landscape- 
painter, who lived in the reign of Charles I. Died in 
1679, aged about 60. 

Aggée. See HAGcGAl. 

Aggenus Urbicus, ad-jee’nus ur’be-kus, a Latin 
writer on agriculture, who probably lived in the time of 
the emperor Vespasian. 

Agha-Mohammed. See AGA-MOHAMMED. 

Agier, 4’zhe-a’, (PIERRE JEAN,) a French judge, born 
in Paris in 1748. He was president of the revolutionary 
tribunal in 1795, when Fouguier-Tinville and his accom- 
plices were condemned to death, and became vice-pres- 
ident of the tribunal of appeal in Paris in 1802. He 
published, besides several legal works, a new version 
of the Hebrew Prophets, (11 vols., 1820-23.) Died in 
1823. 

Agila, aj’e-la, or Agilan, aj-e-lan’, a Gothic king of 
Spain, who began to reign in 549, and was murdered in 

4. A.D. 
eee d’, d#’zhél’ or da’zhe’lés’, (RAYMOND,) Canon 
of Puy, followed the Count of Toulouse to Palestine, and 
wrote a “ History of the Crusade of 1095.” 

Ag-i-lul/fus or Agilul’/phus, [| Fr. AGILULPHE, 4’zhe’- 
lilf’,] a Longobard duke of Turin, who became King of 
the Longobards, in 590, by marrying Theudelinda, the 
widow of King Autaris or Autarich. Through her influ- 
ence he embraced the Catholic faith, and induced many 
of his nobles to do thesame. He diedin 616 A.D. From 
the reign of Agilulfus may be dated the commencement 
of civilization among the Longobards, 

Agincourt. See D’AGINCOURT. 

Agis, a’jis, ["Ayic.] There were four kings of Sparta of 
this name. The first began to reign about 1060 B.c. 
The second became king 427 B.c., and reigned twenty- 
‘eight years, during a great part of the Peloponnesian war. 
He defeated the Athenians and their allies in a great 
battle at Mantinea, about 414 B.c. He died in 399 B.c. 
Agis III. ascended the throne in 338 and died 331 B.c., 
being contemporary with Alexander the Great. Agis 
IV. began to reign 244 B.c. He attempted to restore 
the ancient Spartan discipline, and the simplicity of 
manners which had prevailed under the earlier Spartan 
kings ; but the nation was too deeply sunk in effeminacy 
and corruption. Agis became a martyr to his virtuous 
ambition. He was condemned by the Ephori for an at- 
tempt to subvert the laws of his country, and was stran- 
gled 240 B.c. He met his death with a heroism worthy 
of the glorious cause in which he had been engaged. 

See Prurarcn, “Life of Agis;’? THirLWwALL, “ History of 
Greece,”’ vol. viii. chap. Ixii.; Barrau, ‘‘ Histoire d’Agis IV, Roi 
de Lacédémone,”’ 8vo, 1817. 

A’gi-us (or Agio, 4/jo) de Solda/’nis, da sol-da’- 
néss, (PIETRO,) an Italian antiquary, born in the isle of 
Gozzo. Died in 1760. 


Aglaia. See CHARITES. 

Ag-la’o-phon, [’Ay/ao¢év,] a painter, native of Tha- 
sos, (a Grecian island,) supposed to have lived about 50c 
B.C. He was the father of Polygnotus the painter. 

Aglaophon, a Greek painter, supposed to have been 
a descendant of the preceding, lived about 416 B.c. He 
painted a picture of Alcibiades. 

Agliata, 4l-y4’ta, (GIOVANNI,) a distinguished Sicilian 
lawyer, born at Palermo, held several high offices under 
the government. Died in 1675. 

Aglietti, 4l-yet’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian physician, 
born in 1757. Died in 1836. 

See ZAnninI1, “‘ Biografia di F. Aglietti,’’? Padua, 1836. 

Ag/li-on-by, (JOHN,) an English divine, born in Cum- 
berland about 1568. He was chaplain to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and one of the translators of the New Testament 
for the English Bible authorized by James I. Died in 
1610. 

Agnani, di, de 4n-ya’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
jurist, born about 1390, was professor of law at Bologna. 
Died in 1457. 

Agneaux. See AIGNEAUX. 

Agnelli, 4n-yel’lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian Jesuit, who 
wrote several theological works. Born in 1621; died 
in 1706. 

Agnelli,(JAcos, or JACOPO,) an eminent Italian Jesuit, 
born at Ferrarain 1701. He was professor of eloquence, 
and afterwards of medicine, in the University of Ferrara. 
He wrote a number of poems, some of which possess 
great merit. He died in 1798, aged more than ninety- 
Six years. 

Agnello, 4n-yel’/lo, (ANDREA,) or Ag-nel/lus, (AN- 
DREAS,) an abbot of Ravenna in the latter half of the 
ninth century, wrote a history or chronicle of Ravenna. 
His work is valuable as illustrating an important portion 
of ecclesiastical and civil history. 

Agnen, 4n’yén’, (JEROME,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Bois-le-Duc about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
He worked in Spain. Died in 1530. 

Agnes, ag’néz, [Ger. pron. 4g’nés,] a German em- 
press, who, after the death of her husband, Henry IIL, 
was regent during the minority of her son, Henry IV. 
She died in 1057. 

Agnes oF AUSTRIA, the daughter of Albert I., Duke of 
Austria, (afterwards King of Germany,) was remarkable 
for the atrocious cruelty with which she revenged the 
death of her father, murdered in 1308. Many persons 
were put to a death of torture on mere suspicion, and a 
multitude of persons, innocent in all probability, were 
beheaded by her order. She died in 1364. 

Agnes, ag/néz, SAINT, a Roman virgin of noble 
family, who, according to the legend, suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian in 303 A.D., when only thirteen years of 
age. 

” See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art; BarLier, 
“Vies des Saints ;” J. A. Marticny, ‘‘ Notice Historique, etc. sur 
le Culte de Sainte Agnés.”’ 

Agnes (ag/néz or an’yés’) de Méranie, deh ma’- 
ra/ne’, Queen of France, was married to Philippe Au- 
guste in 1196. The censure of the church, because he 
had divorced Ingelburge to marry Agnes, induced the 
king to discard the latter. Died in 1201. 

Agnes Sorel. See SOREL. 

Agnesi, 4n-ya’See, (MARIA Gaetana— ¢4-4-ta’/nA,) 
an Italian lady of wonderful intellectual powers and ac- 
quirements, born at Milan in 1718, When she was only 
twenty years of age, she was able to discourse in a great 
number of different languages on abstruse questions of 
mathematics and philosophy. Her Latin is said to have 
been remarkably pure and correct. She published, in 
1748, her “ Instituzioni Analitiche,” (“Analytical Institu- 
tions,”) a treatise on algebra, including the differential 
and integral calculus,and displaying wonderful knowledge 
as well as judgment. ‘We cannot,” says a recent 
critic, “take leave of a work which does so much honour 
to female genius, without earnestly recommending the 
perusal of it to those who believe that great talents are 
bestowed by nature exclusively on men.” (See review 
of Maria G. Agnesi’s “Analytical Institutions” in the 
“Edinburgh Review” for January, 1804.) In 1750, 
during the illness of her father, (who was professor iu 
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the University of Bologna,) she supplied his place. 
Shortly after this she retired to a nunnery, where she 
spent the remainder of her life, and died in 1799. 

See Paoto Frist, ‘‘Elogio Storico di M. Agnesi;’’ Branca 
Mivesi-Mojon, ‘‘ Vita di Maria Gaetana Agnesi,’’ 1836. 

Agnesi, (MARIA THERESA,) a composer of operas, 
born at Milan about 1724, was a sister of the preceding. 

Ag’new, (Sir ANDREw,) M.P., a noted Scottish Sab- 
batarian, born in Wigtonshire in 1793; died in 1849. 

See Dr. McCrin’s “ Life of Sir Andrew Agnew.” 

Agnew, (JAMES,) a brigadier-general in the British 
army in the American Revolution, was killed at the battle 
of Germantown in October, 1777. 

Agni, ag’ni, or Ag’nis,[common Hindoo pron. iig/ni or 
iig’nis ; etymologically allied to the Latin zgvzs,| the name 
of the Hindoo god of fire. He is sometimes represented 
in pictures with two faces, three legs, and seven arms, and 
is usually painted of a deep-red colour. His two faces are 
supposed to symbolize fire in its two characters—benefi- 
cent (or creative) and destructive. His seven arms have 
been conjectured to indicate the seven prismatic colours. 
Agni has been called the Hindoo Vulcan ; but he does not 
appear anywhere as an artificer, like the Vulcan of classic 
mythology, his most prominent characters being those of 
a purifier and of a bearer of incense to heaven, becoming 
thus a mediator between men on earth and the gods above. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;”’ K6ppen, “ Religion des Buddha,” 
p. 5; Sir W. Jones on ‘The Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,”’ in 
“‘Asiatic Researches,”’ vol. i, p. 264. 

Ag-nod/i-ce [’Ayvodixy,] an Athenian woman, who, 
disguised in the dress of a man; studied medicine under 
Herophilus, and practised with success, in the third cen- 
tury B.c. She devoted herself chiefly to midwifery. 

Agnolo, d’, din’yo-lo, (BAccro, bat/cho,) an eminent 
Italian architect and sculptor in wood, was born at Flor- 
ence in 1460. He was the first who adorned the windows 
of mansions and palaces with frontons, or frontispieces. 
Among his chief works are the Palazzo Bartolini, (Flor- 
ence,) and the Willa Borgherini, near Florence. Died in 
1543. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.”” 

Agnoto, d’, (GABRIELE,) a Neapolitan architect, who 
designed the Gravina Palace, and the church of Santa 
Maria, at Naples: Died in 1510. 

Agnolo, da’, (GIULIANO,) a son of the preceding, who 
followed the profession of his father, both as sculptor 
and architect. Died in 1555. 

Ag-non/i-dés, [Gr. “Ayvovidnc; Fr. AGNONIDE, an’yo’- 
néd’,}] an Athenian orator, who induced the Athenians 
to put Phocion to death. For this he was afterwards, in 
his turn, condemned to die. 

Ag’o-bard’, Satnt, [Fr. pron. sdn’ta’go’bar’,) an 
archbishop of Lyons in the ninth century, took part with 
the sons of Louis le Débonnaire against their father, for 
which he was deposed in 835. He was, however, re- 
stored to his see about 838, on the reconciliation of Louis 
and his sons. He died in 840. 

See C. B. HunpESHAGEN, “‘ De Vita et Scriptis Agobardi,”’ 1831. 


Agocchi, 4-gok’kee, or Agucchio, 4-gook’ke-o, 
(GIOVANNI BATrisTA,) a learned Italian ecclesiastic, 
born at Bologna in 1570. About 1624, Pope Urban VIII. 
appointed him his nuncio to Venice, with the title of 
Archbishop of Amasia. © Died in 1632. 

Ag-o-rac’ri-tus, [Gr. "Ayopaxpivoc; Fr. AGORACRITE, 
agora’ krét’,] a famous sculptor, native of Paros, lived 
in the fifth century B.c. He was a pupil of Phidias. 

Agosti, 4-gos’tee, (GIULIO,) an Italian dramatic poet, 
born at Reggio in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Died young in 1704. 

Agostini, 4-go0s-tee’nee, (LIONARDO,) an Italian an- 
tiquary, born at Sienna, went to Rome about 1623, and 
was appointed by Alexander VII. pontifical antiquary. 
He published an enlarged edition of Filippo Paruta’s 
work on the medals of Sicily, (1649,) and another work, 
of great merit, on antique gems, ‘Antique Gems Deline- 
ated,” (“Le Gemme antiche figurate,” 1636 and 1657.) 

Agostini, (MIGUEL.) See AGUSTIT. 

Agostini, degli, dal’yee 4-gos-tee’nee, (GIOVANNI,) 
a learned Italian monk, born at Venice about 1700. He 
wrote “ Historical and Critical Notices of the Lives and 
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Works of Venetian Authors,” 2 vols., 1754, which is said 
to be a valuable work. Died about 1755. 

Agostini, degli, (NIccoLd,) a mediocre Italian poet, 
born at Venice, flourished in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. He translated Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” 
(1522,) and wrote a continuation of Bojardo’s “Orlando 
Innamorato,” (1538.) 

Agostino (4-gos-tee’no) and Agnolo, 4n’yo-lo, of 
Sienna, sculptors and architects, born about 1265, were 
brothers, and always worked together. Among their 
works were the Palazzo de’ Novi, the church of St. Fran- 
cesco at Sienna, and the tomb of Bishop Guido at 
Arezzo, which was designed by Giotto. Died about 1350. 

See VasarlI, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. 


Agostino surnamed VENEZIANO, vA-nét-se-4/no, or 
the “ Venetian,” a celebrated Italian engraver, also callea 
Augusti/nus de Mu/sis, and in French Augustin, 
(6’giis’tan’,) was born about 1490. He was a pupil of 
Marcantonio Raimondi, for whom he worked in Rome. 
He engraved several works after Raphael and Giulio 
Romano, Some of his works are dated 1536. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 

Agostino, sometimes called Agostino dalle Pro- 
spettive—dal/li pro-spét-tee’va, (which may be trans- 
lated ‘“ Perspective Agostino,”) an Italian painter, who 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century. He 
was distinguished for his skill in perspective. 

Agostino, (PAOLO,) an eminent Italian musician of 
the seventeenth century, was chapel-master of St. Peter’s, 
Rome. Died about 1660. 

Agoub, 4’goob’, (JOsEPH,) a native of Cairo, in Egypt, 
born in 1795. His parents removed to France when he 
was about seven years old. In 1820, or soon after, he 
was appointed professor of Arabic at Paris, but, having 
been deprived of this situation in 1831, he died the next 
year, it is said, of a broken heart. 

Agoult, 4’go0’, (CHARLES CONSTANCE CESAR Loup 
JosErH,) born at Grenoble in 1747, became Bishop of 
Pamiers in 1787. He took part in political affairs, and 
was one of the friends of Louis XVI. whom that king 
consulted just before his flight to Varennes. He pub- 
lished several works on finance. Died in Paris in 1824. 

Agoult, (WILLIAM,) a French poet of the twelfth 
century. He was a gentleman of the household of AI- 
fonso X., King of Castile, and has been styled the chief 
and father of troubadours. Died in 118t. 

Agoult, d’, da’goo’, (MARIE de FPlavigny — deh 
fl@’vén’ye’,) COUNTESS, a French authoress, who assumed 
the name of Daniel Stern, was born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main about 1800. She was married to Count d’Agoult 
in 1827. She has written several successful novels, 
among which is “ Nelida,” (1845 ;) and a ‘‘ History of the 
Revolution of 1848,” (2 vols., 1851.) 

Agrain, d’, da’gran’, (EUSTACHE,) a French warrior, 
who went to Palestine in the first crusade with Raymond 
of Toulouse, and became Viceroy of Jerusalem. He was 
called ‘The Sword and Shield of Palestine.” 

Agrate, 4-gra’ta, (MARCo Ferrerio—tér-ra’re-o,) an 
Italian sculptor, lived about the year 1500. 

Agreda, de, da 4-gra/pa, (MARIA,) a Spanish abbess, 
born in 1602. She wrote a “Life of the Virgin Mary,” 
which Bossuet censured as indecent. Died in 1665. ~ 

Agresti, 4-grés’tee, (Livio,) an eminent Italian 
painter, who died about 1580. He was a native of Forll. 
He painted frescos at Rome and Forli. Vasari extols 
the grandeur of his style. 

Agricola, 4-grik’o-la, (CHRISTOPH LUDWIG,) an emi- 
nent German landscape-painter, born at Augsburg (or, 
according to some authorities, at Ratisbon) in 1667. He 
worked for a long time in Naples, and painted several 
views of Southern Italy. Died at Augsburg in 1719. 

A-gric’o-la, (CNUs JULIUS,) a distinguished Ro 
man general, born at Forum Julii, (Fréjus,) a Roman 
colony in Gaul, A.D. 37. In 62 he married at Rome a 
lady of high rank, and the next year went as queestor to 
Asia, under the proconsul Salvius Titianus, where he 
distinguished himself by his strict integrity. In 73, Ves- 
pasian (whose cause Agricola had early espoused) made 
him a patrician, and appointed him governor of Aqui- 
tania, which position he held for nearly three years. In 
77 he was chosen consul, and not long after was made 
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Governor of Britain, where he subdued the Ordovices in 
North Wales, and conquered the island of Mona, (An- 
glesea.) He adopted a wise and generous policy towards 
the Britons, encouraging them to embrace. the Roman 
customs and dress and to instruct their children in the 
Latin language. He afterwards crossed the Tweed, and 
carried his arms (80 A.D.) as far as the Frith of Tay, and 
erected a chain of fortresses from the Clyde to the Frith 
of Forth. He was soon after recalled by the emperor 
Domitian, and retired into private life, whither, however, 
the admiration of the people followed him. He died in 
93, not without a general suspicion of his having been 
poisoned through the jealousy of Domitian. Agricola 
was the father-in-law of the historian Tacitus. (See 
TACITUS.) 

See Tacitus, ‘J. Agricole Vita; Dion Casstus, “ History of 
Rome;’? Herp, *Commentatio de C. J. Agricole Vita que vulgo 
Cornelio Tacito assignatur,’’ Schweidnitz, 1845. 

A-gric’o-la, (FRANCIS,) a German theologian, born at 
Lunen, wrote against the Reformation. Died in 1621. 

Agricola, (GroRG,) an eminent mineralogist and 
physician, whose proper name was BAUER, was born 
at Glauchau, in Saxony, about 1490. He became well 
versed in metallurgy and the art of mining. “ He was 
the first mineralogist,” says Cuvier, “who appeared 
after the rexazssance of the sciences in Europe. He was 
to mineralogy what Conrad Gesner was to zoology.” 
His principal works are, ‘ Concerning Ores, (or Mines,)” 
(“De Re Metallica,” 1546,) and “On the Origin and 
Causes of Subterranean Things,” (“ De Ortu et Causis 
Subterraneorum,”) both written in elegant Latin. Died 
in 1555. 

See A. D. RicuTEr, “ Vita Georgii Agricole,’ 1755; M. ApAm, 
“Vitae Medicorum Germanorum ;”? Bay te, “‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;’’ Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopedie.”’ 

Agricola, (GEORG ANDREAS,) a German physician, 
born at Ratisbon in 1672. He pretended to have dis- 
covered a method by which the growth of plants might 
be greatly accelerated, and published in 1717 a useful 
work on the culture and propagation of plants. Died 
about 1738. 

Agricola, (JOHAN’NES AMMO/NIUs,) a German phy- 
sician, who was one of the best commentators on Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. He became professor of Greek at 
Ingolstadt, where he died about 1570. 

Agricola, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German musician 
and composer, born in Altenburg in 1720. He com- 
posed “Achilles,” an opera. Died at Berlin in 1774. 

Agricola, (JOHN, or JOHANN,) was originally called 
Joun Schneider (shni/der) or Schnit’ter; but, ac- 
cording to the usage of that time, he changed his name 
into Agricola. Born at Eisleben, in Prussian Saxony, 
in 1492, he studied at Wittenberg, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with Luther. But from being one of 
that great reformer’s most active supporters, he after- 
wards became a bitter opponent. Agricola asserted 
that obedience to the Mosaic law was not necessary for 
a Christian,—that nothing was required but penitence 
and faith ; while Luther maintained the necessity of obey- 
ing the Ten Commandments. The followers of Agricola 
were styled Antinomians, (“‘opposers of the law.”) He 
died in 1566. Besides writing a great number of theo- 
logical works, he made a valuable collection of German 
proverbs, to which he added a commentary, with numer- 
ous illustrations, 

See Uncer, “‘ Dissertatio de Johanne Agricola,”’ 1732; B. Korpes, 
“* J. Agricola aus Eisleben,” 1817; De Tuou, “ Histoire,” book v. ; 
Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Agricola, (MARTIN,) an eminent musician, born in 
Silesia about 1486; died in 1556. 

Agricola, 4-grik’o-l4, (MICHAEL), an early Swedish 
reformer of the sixteenth century, who translated the 
New Testament into the Finnish tongue. Died in 1577. 

Agricola, (RUDOLPH,) an eminent Dutch scholar, 
born near Groningen, in Friesland, in 1443. In 1476 he 
went to Italy, where he studied Greek, and afterwards 
excited the admiration of the Italians (who had previously 
regarded the Germans as_ barbarians) by his various ac- 
complishments. In 1482 he became professor at Heidel- 
berg, where he died in 1485. He was highly eulogized 
by Erasmus. His influence contributed greatly to dif- 
fuse a taste for Grecian literature among the Germans. 


| philologer.” 


“Fe was,” says Guizot, (“ Biographie Universelle,”) “a 
good painter, a good writer, a good poet, and a learned 
His greatest work is “‘ De Inyentione Dia- 
lectica.” 

See Puitip MeLANcuTHon, “ Orationes II., prior de Vita Rud. 
Agricole,” etc., 1539; I. F. Trestine, “ Vita et Merita Rud. Agric- 
ole,” 1830; ErscH und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ 
Jocuer, ‘Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

A-grip’pa, an ancient skeptical philosopher, men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius as author of a treatise called 
“Five Reasons for Doubt.” 

Agrippa, KInc. See HEROD AGRIPPA, 

Agrippa, 4-grép’pa, (CAMILLO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Milan, flourished in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. 

Agrippa, 4-grip’p4, (HENRY CORNELIUS,) a German 
physician, theologian, and astrologer, who acquired 
celebrity by his varied learning, superior talents, and 
supposed skill in alchemy and occult philosophy, was 
born at Cologne in 1486. He was extolled by some as 
an ornament of his age, and denounced by others as an 
impostor and a heretic. In his youth he served severai 
campaigns in the Imperial army with distinction. His 


- success in the various pursuits which he followed in many 


countries of Europe was hindered by his quarrelsome or 
satirical temper. After he had lectured on theology at 
Cologne, Pisa, Turin, and Pavia, and practised medicine 
in France, he received, in 1529, invitations from Henry 
VIII. of England, and from other sovereigns. He ac- 
cepted that of Margaret of Austria, regent of the Low 
Countries; but she died in 1530. He died poor, at Gren- 
oble, in 1535, leaving, besides other works, one “ On the 
Vanity of the Sciences,” in Latin, (1527,) which has 
been translated into English and several other languages. 
Hallam calls him ‘a meteor of philosophy.” 

See H. Morty, “ Life of Agrippa,” 1856; ‘‘Agrippzana oder 
H. C. Agrippas Leben,” 1722; “Retrospective Review,’’ vol. xiv. 
(1826.) 

A-grip’pa, (MArR’cus VipsA/NIUS,) a distinguished 
Roman commander and statesman, born 63 B.c. His 
family was obscure, but a friendship was early formed 
between him and Octavius, (afterwards Augustus Czesar,) 
and his fortunes became inseparably associated with 
those of the future emperor. To the skill and wisdom 
of Agrippa, Augustus owed much of his continued suc- 
cess ; especially his victory at Actium, which gave him 
the empire of the world. After the death of Marcellus, 
in 23 B.c., Agrippa married his widow, Julia, the daugh- 
ter of the emperor, by whom he had three sons, two of 
whom were adopted by Augustus, (see CAIUS C®SAR,) 
and two daughters. He died 12 B.c., in the fifty-first 
year of his age. Agrippa and Mzecenas were the chief 
ministers or advisers of Augustus, and the former was 
for some time regarded as his destined successor. 

See G. C. Gepaurr, ‘‘ Dissertatio de M. V. Agrippa,” 1717; P. 
FrRANDSEN, ‘‘ Marc. Vipsanius Agrippa: historische Untersuchung 
iiber dessen Leben und Wirken,”’ 1836; Livy, “‘ Epitome ;”’ Tacitus, 
“© Annales.”’ 

Agrippa, (MENE/NIUS,) a Roman consul, who gained 
a victory over the Sabines in 503 B.c., and afterwards 
quelled a sedition of the plebeians by relating to them 
the well-known fable of the belly and the members. 

Agrip’pa Post/umus, a posthumous son of M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, put to death by Tiberius, 14 A.D. 

Ag-rip-pi/na [Fr. AGRIPPINE, @gre’pén’] I, a 
daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, was mar- 
ried to Cassar Germanicus, the nephew of the emperor 
Tiberius. She was the mother of the emperor Caligula. 
She died, it is supposed, about 31 A.D. ; 

See ErizasetH Hamitton, “ Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina,” 
1800 ; C. BURKHARD, “ Agrippina des M. V. Agrippa Tochter,” 1846. 

Agrippina II, or Agrippina Augusta, a daugh- 
ter of the preceding, and mother of the emperor Nero 
by her first husband, Domitius. She was a woman of 
abandoned pxinciples and remorseless cruelty. She 
married her father’s brother, the emperor Claudius, and 
afterwards poisoned him. After a life of almost unin- 
terrupted crime, she was put to death (A.D. 60) by the 
order of her son Nero. 


See C. H. Graun, “ Dissertatio de Agrippina Neronis Matre,” 
1681 ; F. F. Wavprat, ‘Agrippina Gemahlin des Claudius Stifterin 
von Céln,” 1800; Tacitus, “Annales.’’ 
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Aguado, 4-gw4’po, (A. Marta,) a financier and mil- 
lionaire, born at Seville, Spain, in 1784. He became a 
banker of Paris. Died in 1842. 

Aguado, de, da 4-gw4’po, (FRANCISCO,) a learned 
and pious Spanish Jesuit, born near Madrid in 1572; 
died in 1654, leaving many religious works. 

Agucchio. See AGoccHI. 

Agiiero, de, da 4-ewa’ro, (BENEDICTO MANUEL,) a dis- 
tinguished Spanish painter, born at Madrid in 1626; died 
in 1670. He excelled in landscapes and battle-pieces. 

Aguesseau, d’, di’ga’so’, (HENRI FRANCOIS,) (writ- 
ten by himself Daguesseau,) a celebrated French chan- 
cellor, orator, and legislator, was born at Limoges, No- 
vember 27, 1668. He passes for the most learned law- 
yer that France ever produced, and is called the father 
of French forensic eloquence. In 1691 he was appointed 
by Louis XIV. one of the advocates-royal. He be- 
came procureur-général to the Parliament in 1700, and 
chancellor of France in 1717. Before the latter date 
he had resolutely defended the liberties of the Gallican 
Church against the aggressions of the papal power in 
the case of the bull U7dgenztus, (1713.) He was ban- 
ished from court in 1718 for his opposition to the finan- 
cial system of Law, but was restored to his high func- 
tions in 1720, after the ruinous collapse of that system. 
A contest for precedency between D’Aguesseau and Car- 
dinal Dubois resulted in the removal of the former from 
office in 1722. He was again appointed chancellor in 
1737, and kept the seals until 1750, when he resigned on 
account of his great age. Died in Paris in February, 
1751. His works, consisting chiefly of forensic argu- 
ments, official papers, and treatises on law, were pub- 
lished in thirteen volumes, (1759-89.) His legislative 
reforms constitute perhaps his greatest claim to the re- 
membrance of posterity. 

See Sr. Srmon’s “Memoirs ;?? ANTOINE Tuomas, “Eloge de 
H. F. d’Aguesseau,’’ 1760; ‘* Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de 
D’ Aguesseau,”’ 2 vols., 1835; ‘‘ Discours sur la Vie et la Mort de M. 
D’ Aguesseau,” by his son; BourLET pE VAUXCELLES, ‘ Eloge de 
D’Aguesseau,”? 1760; Mortuon, “ Eloge du Chancelier D’Agues- 
seau,’’ 1760; BOINVILLIERS, * Bloge du Chancelier D’ Aguesseau,”’ 
1848; Bou ts, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie du Chancelier D’Aguesseau,”’ 
1849. 

Aguesseau, qd’, (HENRI C. JEAN BAPTISTE,) COUNT, 
born at Fresnes in 1746, was a grandson of the chancel- 
lor. He became a member of the French Academy in 
1789, and a senator in 1805. Died in 1826. 

Aguiar, 4-Ze-ar’, (TOMAS,) a Spanish portrait-painter 
of the seventeenth century. 

Aguila, d’, da/ge-la, (C. F.E. H.,) an officer of engineers, 
who travelled extensively between 1770 and 1774. He 
appears to have been a native of Spain. He wrote, in 
French, a “ History of the Reign of Gustavus III. of 
Sweden,” (1803.) Died in 1815. 

Aguila, del, dél 4’ge-14, (MIGUEL,) a Spanish painter, 
whose works are said to be in the style of Murillo. 
Died at Seville in 1736. 

Aguilar, 4-Ze-lar’, (GRACE,) a Jewish authoress, of 
Spanish extraction, born at Hackney, near London, in 
1816. She wrote ““The Magic Wreath,” in verse, anda 
number of prose works, among which are ‘* Women of 
Israel,” “‘ Home Scenes and Heart Studies,” and ‘“‘ Home 
Influence: a Tale.” Died at Frankfort in 1847. 

Aguilera, de, di 4-ge-la’r4, (Dreco,) a Spanish his- 
torical painter, who was born at Toledo, and lived in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. 

Aguillon, 4’Ze’yon’, (FRANCOIS,) a learned Jesuit, 
born at Brussels in 1566; died in 1617. He wrote a 
work on optics, (1613.) 

Aguirre, de, da 4-gér’ra, (José Saenz—s4-énth’,) a 
learned Spanish ecclesiastic, born in 1630, was made 
cardinal in 1686 by Pope Innocent XI. Died in 1699. 
He wrote several works on theology. 

Agujari, 4-goo-ya’ree, (LUCRETIA,) a popular singer 
and performer, who flourished in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Died at Parma in 1783. 

Agusti, 4-goos’tee, written also Agustin, 4-g00s-teen’, 
or Agostini, 4-gos-tee’nee, (MIGUEL,) a Spanish agri- 
culturist, born at Bafiolas, in the sixteenth century, was 
prior of the order of St. John at Perpignan. He wrote 
a useful and popular work called “The Book of the 
Secrets of Agriculture,” (1617.) 


Agyleeus, aj-e-lee’us or 4-Ze-la/us, [Fr. Acyiter, 
a’zhe’la’,| (HENDRIK,) a Dutch jurist, born at Bois-le- 
Duc about 1533, was noted as a Greek scholar. Died 
in 1595. 

Ahab, a/hab, [ Heb. 288, ] an idolatrous king of Israel, 
who reigned from 931 to 909 B.c. He was slain in bat- 
tle in a war against Benhadad, King of Syria. (See I. 
Kings xvi.-xxii.) 

A-has-u-e/rus, or, more correctly, Ahhasverosh or 
Akhasverosh, | Heb. Y)Wms,] a Hebrew name ap- 
plied in the Scriptures to various Persian and Median 
kings. It is in all probability derived from the ancient 
Persian word Khshvershe, (the Xerxes of the Greeks, 
and corresponding to the Sanscrit Kshatra,) which sig- 
nifies “king” or “lion-king.” 

The Ahasuerus mentioned in the book of Esther is 
generally believed to be Artaxerxes Longimanus, (in 
modern Persian, Ardashir Daraz-dast,) who reigned 
from 464 to 425 B:c. (See ARTAXERXES.) 

Ahaz, a/haz, or Achaz, a’kaz, [Heb. 1M8,] a son of 
Jotham, King of Judah, succeeded his father about 
741 and died 725 B.c. He distinguished himself above 
all his predecessors by his abominable idolatry, even 
sacrificing his own children to Moloch. (See II. Kings 
xvi., and II. Chronicles xxviii.) 

Ahaziah, 4-ha-zi’/a, [Heb. TIN8,] King of Israel, 
the son and successor of Ahab. He reigned two years, 
from 909 to 907 B.c. (See I. Kings xxii. ; II. Kings i.) 
Also, a son of Jehoram, King of Judah. He succeeded 
his father about 896 B.c., and after a reign of one year 
was slain by Jehu. (See II. Chronicles xxii. 1-10; II. 
Kings viii. 25-29.) 

A-hen/o-bar’bus, in the plural A-hen’o-bar’bi, a 
name given to a branch or division of the Domitian 
family of Rome. It signifies ‘having red or copper- 
coloured beard,” and is said to have originated as fol- 
lows. When Castor and Pollux, on their return from 
the battle of Lake Regillus, announced to Lucius Domi- 
tius the victory of his countrymen, he did not believe 
them ; whereupon they stroked his hair and beard, which 
were instantly changed from black to red. The most 
distinguished of this name are the following : 

Ahenobarbus, (CNEIUS DomirTIus,) a consul, 122 
B.C., who gained a victory over the Allobroges and Ar- 
verni, nations in the south of Gaul. 

Ahenobarbus, (CNEIUS DOMITIUS,) a son of Lucius 
Domitius, noticed below. In the civil wars he joined 
the party of Brutus and Cassius, but after the battle of 
Philippi he attached himself first to Antony and after- 
wards to Octavius. He died a few days after the battle 
of Actium, 31 B.C. 

Ahenobarbus, (CNEIUS DomITIUS,) a grandson of 
the preceding, distinguished for his profligacy and fero- 
city. He married Agrippina, by whom he became the 
father of the emperor Nero. 

Ahenobarbus, (Lucius Domirius,) a Roman gen- 
eral, who married a sister of Cato Uticensis. He be- 
came pretor in 58 and consul in 54 B.c. He opposed 
Ceesar and Pompey during their coalition. In the civil 
war that ensued, ke was appointed by the Senate to suc- 
ceed Czesar in Farther Gaul in the year 49. He was, it 
is said, the only leader of the senatorial party who 
showed energy when Czesar invaded Italy. He was, 
however, on account of the defection of his army, com- 
pelled to surrender at Corfinium. He was killed in 48 
B.C., at Pharsalia, where he commanded a wing of Pom- 
pey’s army. 

See Cassar, ‘‘De Bello Civili;’? Suetonius, ‘‘ Life of Cesar ;” 
Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome.” ; 

A-hi’jah, [Heb. °T8,] a prophet who lived in the 
reigns of Solomon and Rehoboam. (See I. Kings xi., xii. ; 
I. Chronicles xxvi. 20; II. Chronicles ix. 29.) 

Ahimelech, a-him’e-lek, a priest, the son of Ahitub, 
slain by the command of Saul. (See I. Samuel xxi., xxii.) 

A-hith’o-phel or A-chit’o-phel, a Hebrew courtier, 
a counsellor of King David, whose cause he deserted and 
became an adherent of Absalom in his rebellion. (See 
IJ. Samuel xv. 12, xvi. and xvii.) ; 

Ahle, 4/leh, (JOHANN GrEorG,) a German musician 
and composer, born at Miihlhausen in 1650; died in 
I70I. 
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Ahle, (JOHANN Rupo.tpu,) a German organist, born 
at Miihlhausen in 1625 ; died in 1673. He was the father 
of the preceding. 

Ahlee or Ahli, 4n’le’, surnamed SHIRAZEE or 
SHEERAZEE, (SHIRAZi,) she-r4’zee, from the place of his 
birth, a celebrated Persian poet, born at Shiraz about 
she middle of the fifteenth century ; died about 1535. 


Ahlwardt, 4l/#4rt, (CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) an emi- 
nent German linguist, born at Greifswalde in 1760. In 
1818 he was appointed professor of ancient literature in 
the university of his native town, where he died in 1830. 
He translated into German portions of many of the most 
celebrated poems in the ancient as well 4s in the differ- 
ent modern languages. He made, moreover, a com- 
plete translation of the poems of Ossian. J 

Ahlwardt, (PErer,) born at Greifswalde in 1710. 
Though the son of a shoemaker, by diligence he made 
great progress in learning, and in 1752 was appointed 
professor of logic and metaphysics in the University of 
Greifswalde. Died in 1791. : 

Ahmed (4n’med) or Achmet (4xK’met) I, a son of 
Mahomet III., born in 1590. He succeeded his father 
on the Ottoman throne in 1603, and died in 1617. 

Ahmed or Achmet ITI., born in 1643, was the son 
of Sultan Ibraheem, (Ibrahim.) He began to reign in 
1691. His army was defeated with great loss by the 
Austrians, at Slankament, in the same year. He was a 
feeble ruler, and his reign was disastrous in various 
respects. He died in 1695, and was succeeded by Mus- 
tata [I. 

Ahmed or Achmet III, son of Mahomet IV., 
born in 1673, was raised to the Ottoman throne in con- 
sequence of a revolt of the Janissaries in 1703. Though 
unfortunate in his war with Austria and Venice, his 
reign was, on the whole, not inglorious. The Turkish 
name was respected abroad, while learning and the arts 
of peace flourished at home. Yet Ahmed was deposed 
by the rebellious Janissaries in 1730, and died in 1739. 

Ahmed or Achmet IV., or Abd-ool- (Abdul-) 
Hamid, 4b’dool-ha’mid, was born in 1725, and succeeded 
che sultan Mustafa III. in 1773. His reign is memora- 
ble for two disastrous wars with Russia, in which Turkey 
lost the Crimea, a considerable portion of Circassia, and 
some other territories, besides a number of important 
fortresses. Died in 1789. 

See Hammer, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.”’ 

Ahmed PAsuHA, surnamed THE TRAITOR, a Turkish 
commander, who, in the reign of Solyman I., captured the 
island of Rhodes, defended by the Knights of St. John. 
Afterwards offended because the sultan did not make 
him grand vizier, he raised the standard of revolt in 
Egypt, and caused himself to be proclaimed sultan in 
1524; but, though successful at first, he was soon after 
taken and put to death. 

Ahmed THE RENEGADE, grand vizier to the sultan 
Solyman the Great, was a native of Gratz, in Styria. 
He was educated a Christian, but, having been taken 
prisoner by the Turks, he embraced the Mohammedan 
faith, rose to distinction at the Ottoman court, and mar- 
ried the grand-daughter of the sultan. Died in 1580. 

Ahmed-al-Kastalee, (al-Kastali,) -4l-k4s-ta/lee, a 
distinguished Arabian poet, born in Spain in 958; died 
about 1030. 

Ahmed-al-Makkari, (or Mekkari)) 
KAREE. 

Ahmed An-Nahhas—an-nah-nis’, a distinguished 
Arabian grammarian and philologist, who was drowned 
in the Nile about 950. He was a native of Egypt. 

Ahmed-ar-Razi. See AHMED-ER-RAZEE. 

Ahmed-er-Razee, (el-Razi,) -er-ra’zee, a native of 
Cordeva, lived in the tenth century. He was the author 
of a veluminous work on the geography and history of 
Spain. Another Ahmed-er-Razee, distinguished as 
IpN- (cr BEN-) Faris, (fa/ris,) ze. “son of Faris,” 
wrote an Arabic dictionary and a work on biography. 
Died in 985. 

Ahmed-Ibn (or -Ben) -Arab-Shah,* (-tb’n 4/r4b- 
sh&h/,) an Arabian historian of the fifteenth century, was 


See MAk- 


* This naine is incorrectly given Ahmed-lbn-Arabsham in the 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


the author of a ‘History of Tamerlane,” which was 
translated into Latin by Manger and into French by 
Vattier. Died in 1450. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Faraj—fir’4j, a cistinguished Arabian 
poet and historian, native of Spain, died about 970. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Hanbal. See IspN-HANBAL. 

Ahmed-Ibn-Tooloon. See TooLoon. 

Ah’/med-Kediik — ké-diik’, written also Achmet- 
Geduc,a celebrated Turkish commander, who was grand 
vizier of Mahomet II. from 1473 to 1477. During this 
period he conquered the Crimea, and took the towns of 
Kaffa and Azof, (or Tana.) Under Bayazeed (Bajazet) 
Il., the son and successor of Mahomet IT., Ahmed-Kediik 
greatly distinguished himself. He quelled a formidable 
rebellion headed by Prince Jem, a brother of the sultan, 
and conquered Kazim Bey, the last of the Caramanian 
princes. But, having by his arrogance deeply offended 
Bayazeed, he was put to death in 1482. 

Ahmed Khan Abdalee (Abdali) or Abdallee— 
K4n Ab-da’lee, a celebrated conqueror, the founder of the 
Doorranee (or Durrani) dynasty in Afghanistan. He 
commenced his military career in the service of the fa. 
mous Nadir Shah, by whom when a child he had been 
taken prisoner. After the death of that monarch, he 
succeeded in getting possession of a large convoy of 
treasure on its way from India to Nadir’s camp, and by 
this means laid the foundation of a powerful kingdom. . 
He was crowned at Candahar in 1747, and died in 1773. 
In the intermediate period he had extended his sway 
over the eastern part of Persia, the whole of Afghanistan, 
and a large portion of India. 

See ELtpuinstTone’s ‘“‘ Caubul;’”? Matcoim’s ‘ History of Persia.” 

Ahmed- (or Achmet-) Resmi-Effendi, 4H/med 
rés/mee éf-fén’dee, a Turkish historian and diplomatist, 
who signed the treaty of Kainarji. He wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of the War between the Turks and Russians,” 
(1768-74.) Died about 1788. 

Ahmed (or Ahmad) Shah, (of Afghanistan.) 
AHMED KHAN ABDALEE. 

Ahmed Shah—shah, succeeded his grandfather,Muz- 
zaffar Shah, on the throne of Guzerat, in 1411. He 
founded Ahmedabad, (2.2. “city of Ahmed,’’) and made 
it his capital. Died in 1443. 

Ahmed Shah Walee Bahmanee,* (Bahmani,) 
—wa/lee bah/ma-nee’, the ninth king of the Bahmanee 
dynasty in the Dekkan. He succeeded his brother Firoz 
in 1422, and died in 1435. 

Ahrens, 4/réns, (HEINRICH,) a German jurist, born 
in Hanover in 1808. He was professor of philosophy at 
Brussels from 1839 to 1848, after which he obtained a 
chair at Gratz. His ‘Course of Natural Law” (Paris, 
1838) has been often reprinted, and translated into sey- 
eral languages. 

Ahriman. See ORMUZD. 

Ahroon, (Ahritin,) 4h’r60n’, or Aaron, a Christian 
priest of Alexandria, lived in the early part of the seventh 
century. He composed a voluminous medical work, of 
which some extracts only are extant. 

Aibek-Azad-ed-Deen, (-ed-Din,) 4’e-bék (or 1/bek) 
a’zad ed-deen’, the first Egyptian sultan of the dynasty 
of Mamelukes. He began to reign in 1254, and was as- 
sassinated, through the jealousy of his wife, in 1257. 

Aicardo, 1-kar’do, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian architect, 
born in Piedmont, worked in Genoa. Among his works 
is the aqueduct which supplies Genoa with water. Died 
in 1650. 

Aicher, i/Ker, (Orro,) a German antiquary and his- 
torian, born in 1628, lived at Salzburg, and died in 1705. 
He wrote a work on epitaphs, entitled “Theatrum Fu- 
nebre,” (1675,) and many treatises on points of ancient 
history. 

Ajichspalt, ik’spAlt, (PETER,) an archbishop of Mentz, 
born about 1250. Died in 1320. 

Aidan or Aidan, a’dan, SAINT, a pious monk of 
Tona, who was employed about 635 a.p. by Oswald, King 
of Northumbria, to instruct his subjects in the Christian 
religion. He is considered as the first of the line of 
bishops now styled Bishops of Durham. 

See Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. chap. ii 


See 


* Pronounced in India, tth’miid shih wiil’ee bah’miin-ee, 


eas £;¢as5' i hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $asz; thas in this. (J@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Aidan, a’dan, King of Scotland, began to reign about 
578 A.D. Died in 606. 

Aidoneus. See PLuro, 

Aignan, 4n’y6n’, (ETIENNE,) an able French trans- 
Ja or and_ political writer, born at Beaugency-sur-Loire 
in 1773. He produced a translation of the Iliad in verse, 
which is one of the best in the French language. In 
1814 he was chosen a member of the French Academy 
in place of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. After the restora- 
tion of 1815, he entered the ranks of the liberal opposi- 
tion as a publicist. His work entitled “The Condition 
(Etat) of the Protestants in France” (1818) is highly 
sean pe for the sentiments and style. Died in 
1824. 

Aigneaux or Aignaux, in’yd’, (ROBERT and AN- 
TOINE,) two brothers, born at Vire, in Normandy, in 
the sixteenth century, translated Virgil into French 
verse. Their work appeared in 1582, and in that age 
enjoyed a high reputation. 

Aiguani, i-gwa/nee, a Carmelite friar of the fourteenth 
century, was a respectable sculptor, and afterwards be- 
came Cardinal of Bologna. Died in I400. 

Aiguebére, Ag’bair’, (JOHN Dumas—dii’mi’,) a 
French dramatic writer, born at Toulouse in 1692. He 
studied at Paris, where he formed a friendship with Vol- 
taire which lasted through life. He was a counsellor of 
the Parliament of Toulouse, the duties of which office 
he performed with equal zeal and integrity. Died in 


TS: 

leigatiidn! d’, da’ge’yon’ or da’sel’yén’, (ARMAND 
VIGNEROT (or VIGNEROD) DuPLEssIs RICHELIEU,) 4R’- 
mé6n/ vén’yeh-ro’ dii’pla’sé, résh’le-uh’,) Duc, born in 
1720, is said to have been a great-grand-nephew of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. He was prime minister of France during 
the last three years of the reign of Louis XV. He was 
chiefly indebted for his promotion at court to the favour 
of Madame du Barry, mistress of the king. His admin- 
istration was highly disgraceful to France ; for, though an 
accomplished courtier, he was destitute of all the great 
and solid qualities necessary to form a statesman. Dur- 
ing his ministry the partition of Poland took place; yet 
he knew nothing of this nefarious project till it was already 
accomplished. On the accession of Louis XVL, Aiguillon 
was removed from office, and died in 1788. 

See “Mémoires du Duc d’Aiguillon;’? LAcrETELLE, ‘‘ Histoire 
du Dix-huitiéme Siécle.” j 

Aiguillon, ad’, (ARMAND DE VIGNEROT DUPLESSIS 
RICHELIEU,) Duc, a son of the preceding. He warmly 
supported the popular cause in the States-General of 
1789, and was the second of the zzodlesse to renounce his 
privileges in the session of August 4. He superseded 
Custine in the command of one of the armies, early in 
1792, but was proscribed by the dominant party in Au- 
gust of that year. He escaped by flight, and died in 1800. 

See TurrErs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 

Aiguillon, d’, (MARIE MADELEINE DE VIGNEROT or 
VIGNEROD,) DUCHESSE, a niece of Cardinal Richelieu, 
born about 1610. She founded several charitable institu- 
tions. Died in 1675. 

Aiken, a/ken, (WILLIAM,) born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1806, graduated at the College of South 
Carolina in 1825, served several sessions in the State 
Legislature, and was chosen Governor of his native State 
in 1844. In 1850 the Democratic party elected him a 
representative to Congress, of which he continued a 
member till 1857. In the memorable contest for the 
speakership, 1855-6, he came within one vote of being 
elected to that office. Among Southern statesmen he 
has distinguished himself by his moderation and good 
sense. 

Aikin, (ANNA L&TITIA.) See BARBAULD. 

Aikin, a/kin, (ARTHUR,) a son of Dr. John Aikin, 
noticed below, was born about 1780, and gained dis- 
tinction as a scientific writer. He was editor of the 
“Annual Review,” (1803-08,) and was for many years 
secretary of the Society of Arts. His principal works 
are a “ Manual of Mineralogy,” (1814,) and a ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy.” Died in 1854. 

Aikin, (EDMUND,) an English architect, born at War- 
rington in 1780, was a brother of the preceding. Died 
in 1820. 


Aikin, (JOHN,) M.D., an eminent miscellaneous 
writer, born in Leicestershire, England, in 1747. Besides 
a number of essays and papers, scientific and literary, 
he published an instructive and popular work, entitléd 
“Evenings at Home,” (1792-95,) in which he was as 
sisted by his sister, Mrs. Barbauld. His greatest work 
was his “‘General Biography,” a biographical dictionary 
extending to ten closely-printed quarto volumes : it wag 
completed in 1815. In 1816 he published his “Annals 
of the Reign of George III.,” in 2 vols. 8vo; and in 
1820, his ‘Select Works of the British Poets,” with bio- 
graphical and critical prefaces. He died in 1822. 

Aikin, (Lucy,) a daughter of the preceding, born in 
1781. She published, among other works, a “ Memoir” 
of her father, in 2 vols. 8vo, (1823,) and a “Life of 
Joseph Addison,” (1843.) Died in 1864. 

Aikman, ak’man, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish portrait- 
painter, born in Aberdeenshire in 1682. He studied in 
Rome, returned to Scotland in 1712, and settled in Lon- 
don in 1723, after which he painted portraits of many 
eminent persons. He was a friend and patron of the 
poet Thomson, who was introduced by him to Sir 
Robert Walpole, and who wrote verses to the memory 
of Aikman. Died in 1731. 


See WaLpo_e, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting,”’ etc. 


Aillaud, @’yo’, (Pirrre Toussaint—too’sin’,) a 
French poet, born at Montpellier in 1759, became an 
abbé and a professor at Montauban. Among his works 
are <“ L’Egyptiade,” a heroic poem, (1802); and “Le 
Nouveau Lutrin,” (1815,) an imitation of Boileau’s “ Lu- 
trin.” Died in 1826. 

Ailly or Ailli, 4l’ye’ or Hye’, (PETER OF,) an eminent 
French ecclesiastic, born at Compiegne, in Picardy, in 
1350. In 1389 he was made chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris ; in 1395, Archbishop of Cambray; and in 
1411 he was elevated to the dignity of cardinal. He 
presided at one of the sessions of the famous Council of 
Constance, in which John Huss was condemned to the 
stake. Yet he was a reformer, and confessed and boldly 
denounced the abuses and impurities of the church. He 
died about 1420. 

See Dinaux, “ Notice historique sur P. D’ Ailly,”’ 1824. 


Aiired, al’red, a religious and historical writer of the 
twelfth century, and abbot of the monastery of Rievaulx, 
in Yorkshire. 

Aimar Rivault. 

Aimé (4/ma’) de Varenne. 
RENNE. 

Aimeric, a/mer-ik or ém’rék’, written also Haimeric, 
a native of France, chosen Patriarch of Antioch in 1142; 
died in 1187. 

Aimeric de Pegulha—da pa-gool’y4, or Aimeri de 
Peguilain, 4’meh-re’ deh peh-ge’lan’, a troubadour of 
the thirteenth century, wrote a number of popular poems 
and songs. Died about 1260. 

Aimeric oF JERUSALEM. See AMAURY. 

Aimerich, i-ma-rék’, (MATEO,) a Spanish Jesuit of 
great learning, born in Catalonia in 1715, became pro- 
fessor of philosophy and divinity. He was noted for the 
elegance of his Latin style. Among his works is “ Novum 
Lexicon Historicum et Criticum Antique Romane 
Literature,” (“A New Historical and Critical Lexicon of 
Ancient Roman Literature,” 1787.) Died at Ferrara in 
1799. 

Aimery. See AMAURY. ? 

Aimoin, 4/moin’, [Fr. pron. Am’w4n’; Lat. Atmor/- 
Nus,] a French monk and writer, who flourished in the 
latter part of the tenth century. Died in 1008. 

Aimon. See AYMON. 

Aimon de Varenne, 4’/m6n’ deh va’rén’, a French 
poet, who lived in the thirteenth century. 

Ainmiiller, in/mUl/ler, (MAXIMILIAN EMANUEL,) a 
German painter, born at Munich in 1807, is called the 
restorer of the art of painting on glass in Germany. 
Among his works are the glass windows of Nétre Dame 
de Bon Secours, Munich. He has also a fair reputation 
as an oil-painter. 

Ainslie, anz’le, (GEORGE ROBERT,) born at Edinburgh 
in 1766, was appointed Governor of Dominica in 1813, 
but soon after retired, having obtained the rank of lieu. 


See RIVAULT. 
See AIMON DE Va- 
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tenant-general. Died in 1839. He was a distinguished 
numismatologist, and published “Illustrations of the 
Anglo-French Coinage,” (1830.) } 

Ainslie, (HEW,) a poet, born in Scotland in 1792, 
emigrated to America in 1822. He is author of “ Pil- 
grimage to the Land of Burns ;” and of “Scottish Songs, 
Ballads, and Poems,” (1855.) 

Ainslie, (Sir Rosert,) born in Scotland about 1730, 
was knighted and sent as English ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte in 1755. While in Constantinople, he 
made an extensive collection of coins and other curiosi- 
ties. Died in 1812. 

Ainsworth, anz/worth, (HENRY,) one of the leaders 
ot the English Independents in the sixteenth century, and 
a distinguished controversial writer. He was banished 
from England, with others of his sect, in 1593, and settled 
in Amsterdam, where he became the pastor of a church. 
Died about 1622. His “Annotations” on the five books 
of Moses, the Psalms, and the Song of Solomon, is a 
work of great merit. 

See Neav’s “History of the Puritans ;”” Broox’s “Lives of the 
Puritans.” 

Ainsworth, (ROBERT,) a writer, teacher, and eminent 
classical scholar, born near Manchester, England, in 
1660; died in 1743. He is principally known as the 
author of an excellent Latin Dictionary, (1736,) which 
is still extensively used. 

Ainsworth, (WILLIAM FRANCIS,) an English geolo- 
gist, physician, and traveller, born at Exeter in 1807. He 
went with the expedition of Colonel Chesney to the Eu- 
phrates in 1835, and afterwards, as agent of the Bible 
Society and Geographical Society, was sent to explore 
the river Halys and visit the Christians of Koordistan. 
He has published “ Researches in Assyria,” and “ Travels 
and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, 
etc.,” (2 vols., 1842.) 

Ainsworth, (WILLIAM HARRISON,) a cousin of the 
preceding, an English novelist, born at Manchester in 
1805. He produced in 1834 “Rookwood,” which had 
great success. His popularity with a certain class was 
maintained by his “Jack Sheppard,” (1839.) He has 
been censured for choosing robbers as the heroes of 
these novels. Among his other works are “The Tower 
of London,” and “The Admirable Crichton.” He is, or 
was recently, proprietor of the “New Monthly Maga- 
zine.” “With a great regard for Ainsworth,” says an 
English critic, “and a full sense of the talent and re- 
search which he brings to bear upon every subject which 
he touches, we must say, we like not this gallows school 
of literature.” (See article on “Ainsworth and Jack 
Sheppard” in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1840.) 

Airault. See AYRAULT. 

Airay, a/re, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English clergyman, 
born in Westmoreland about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. He wrote on logic. Died in 1670.’ 

Airay, (HENRY,) an English Puritan, born in West- 
moreland in 1560, became provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and vice-chancellor of the university, about 1606. 
He wrote “A Treatise against Bowing at the Name of 
Jesus,” and several other works. Died in 1616. 

Aird, ard, (THOMAS,) a Scottish poet, for some time 
editor of the “Dumfries Herald,” born in Roxburgh- 
shire about 1802. He published in 1846 a volume of 
poems, which are commended. He has also written 
some prose works, among which is “ Religious Charac- 
teristics.” 

Airey, a’re, (Sir RICHARD,) a British officer, born in 
1803, served in the Crimean war, 1854-55, as quarter- 
master-general. He became lieutenant-general in 1862. 


Airy, a’re, (GEORGE Brp/DEIr1,) an English astrono- 
mer, born at Alnwick, Northumberland, in 1801, was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected a Fellow in 1824. He became Lucasian profes- 
sor of mathematics at Cambridge in 1826, and Plumian 
professor of astronomy in 1828. In 1835 he was ap- 
pointed astronomer royal and director of the Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, the efficiency of which he increased 
by improved methods and new instruments. He was 
elected in 1836 a Fellow of the Royal Society, from which 
he has received the Copley and Royal medals. He pub- 
lished in 1846 an important “ Abridgment of the Planet- 


ary and Lunar Observations from 1750 to 1830.” Among 
his works are the articles “Figure of the Earth,” and 
“Tides and Waves,” in the “ Encyclopaedia Metropol: 
tana,” and the article “ Gravitation,” in the “ Penny Cv- 
clopeedia.” 

Aischah. See AYESHAH. 

Aissé, 4’sd’/, (MADEMOISELLE,) a fair Circassian, born 
about 1694, was brought to France by Count de Ferriol 
in 1698. She was educated by Madame de Tencin. Her 
letters were published, with notes by Voltaire, (1787.) 
Died in 1733. 

Aitken, at/ken, (JoHN,) M.D., a Scottish physician 
and medical writer, who died in 1790. 

Ait/lin, (ROBERT,) for many years a printer and pub- 
lisher in Philadelphia, was born in Great Britain in 
1734, and came to America in 1769. He died in 18¢2., 
To him is generally attributed the authorship of an “ In- 
quiry into the Principles of a Commercial System for 
the United States.” 

Aiton, a/ton, (JoHN,) D.D., a British writer of the 
present era, was minister of Dolphinton, county of Lan- 
ark, Scotland. He published “The Lands of the Mes- 
siah, Mohammed, and the Pope, as visited in 1851,” 
(1852.) 

Aiton, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Scottish botanist, 
born near Hamilton in 1731. He was selected in 1759 
by George III. to establish and arrange a botanic gar- 
den at Kew. In 1783 he became superintendent of the 
pleasure- and kitchen-gardens of the king. He published 
a descriptive catalogue of the plants cultivated in the 
botanic garden, entitled ‘“ Hortus Kewensis,” (3 vols., 
1789,) which Lowndes calls an excellent work. Died in 
1793. 
Aiton, (WILLIAM TOWNSEND,) a landscape-gardener, 
born in 1766, was a son of the preceding, whom he suc- 
ceeded as superintendent at Kew. Died in 1849. 

Aitsingerus or Aytsingerus, it-sin’jer-us, (MI- 
CHAEL,) otherwise called MICHAEL von EBytzing— 
fon it/sing, an Austrian chronologist and historian, born 
about 1535; died about 1600. 

Aitzema, van, van it-za’m4, (Forpr, fop’peh,) a 
Dutch diplomatist, born in Friesland in 1586. Died at 
Vienna in 1637. 

Aitzema, van, (Lro,) a Dutch historian, born at 
Doccum in 1600; died in 1669. He wrote a valuable 
history of Holland, extending from 1621 to 1668, (15 
vols., 1657-71.) 

Aiyoob, Aiyfb, or Aiyoub. See Jos. 

Aiyoob- (Aiyfib- or Ayyiib-) (Ibn-Shadi or 
-Shadhi,) i’yoob’ tb’n sha’dee, [written in French AlouB 
(or Ayous) EBN (or BEN) ScHapI, and Eious BEN 
CuApy,| surnamed N&EJM-ED-DEEN or NEDJM-ED-Din, 
néjm-ed-deen’, (the ‘star of religion,”) was born in Ar- 
menia, or Western Persia, in the early part of the twelfth 
century. His son, the famous Salah-ed-Din or Saladin, 
having become the vizier of the Egyptian caliph Al-Ad- 
hed, invited his father to Egypt. Aiyoob was received 
with the highest honour by the caliph, as well as by Sal- 
adin, who offered to resign his position in favour of his 
father. But the latter refused to accept it, and died in 
retirement in 1173. The dynasty founded by Saladin is 
called, from the name of his father, that of the Aiyoobites. 

See D’Herpetor, ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale;?? QuATREMERE, 
“ Histoire des Sultans Mamelouks d’ Egypte ;” also, the * Biographical 
Dictionary” of Ipn-KHALLIKAN. 

Aiyoobites or Aiyubites, i’yoob’its, written also 
Ayyubites, Aioubites, and Hioubites, [called in 
Arabic Atyoo’BIA and BENEE (or BENT) Atyoon, bén/ee’ 
1’y0ob’, z.2. the “sons of Aiyoob,”| a name applied to the 
successors of Saladin, who founded the Aiyoobite dynas- 
ties of Egypt, Damascus, etc. (See preceding article.) 

Ajala or Axala, de, da 4-H4/14, (MARTIN PEREZ,) a 
Spanish prelate, born in 1504, became Archbishop of 
Valencia. He wrote “Apostolic Traditions,” (1562.) 
Died in 1566. 

Ajax, a’jax, [Gr. Alac,] the name of two Grecian 
heroes who fought in the Trojan war. 

Ajax, the son of Telamon, [in Latin, A7JAX TELAMO’- 
NIus,] was King of Salamis. He was often called “the 
Great,” on account of his great stature, in which he 
exceeded all the other Greeks. He was also distin- 
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guished for his valour and beauty. He contended with 
Ulysses for the armour of Achilles without success, be- 
came maf in consequence of this defeat, and killed 
himself. 

See the “ Inad;” SopHoctes, ‘‘ Ajax;”? Hyainus, “ Fabule.” 

Ajax, son of Oileus, was King of Locris, and was 
called the “Lesser Ajax,” to distinguish him from the 
son of Telamon. Next to Achilles, he was the swiftest- 
footed of the Greeks. He perished while returning from 
Troy, through the wrath of Minerva and Neptune, whom 
he had offended by his impiety. ; : 

Ajello, 4-yel/lo, (SEBASTIANO,) a Neapolitan medical 
writer, who flourished about 1575. 

Ajescha. See AYESHAH. 

Akakia, 4’k4’ke’%’, written also Acacia, (MARTIN,) 
an eminent French physician of the sixteenth century ; 
died in 1551. His real name was SANS-MALICE, (“ with- 
out malice,”) which, according to the usage of those 
times, he changed into the Greek AKAKIA, having the 
same signification. He translated portions of Galen’s 
works, to which he added commentaries that show him 
to have been a man of judgment and a close observer 
of facts. He left a son of the same name, who became a 
professor of surgery, and second physician to Henry III. 
Died in 1588. 

Akbar or Akber, ak’ber,* [usually pronounced by 
the Hindoos tk’ber,| (written also Acbar, Ackbar, 
Ekber,) Mohammed, surnamed JALAL-ED-DEEN, (or 
DyeLAL-ED-Din,) ja-lal’ ed-deen’, the “glory of the faith,” 
the greatest and best of all the Mogul emperors, was born 
at Amerkote, in the valley of the Indus, the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 1542. He appears to have been, like Alfred the 
Great, one of those thoroughly accomplished sovereigns 
of whom history presents us with so few examples. 
His father Humayoon had been driven from his capital 
by his rebellious subjects: so that Akbar was born in 
exile. The young prince grew up amid privations and 
dangers. He early distinguished himself by his courage 
and magnanimity. The victory which restored Huma- 
yoon to the throne of his father, after his long banish- 
ment, was due in a great measure to the heroic example 
of young Akbar, then only about fourteen years of age. 
But, although he displayed on various occasions the 
most splendid abilities as a general, his military achieve- 
ments form the least part of the glory of his reign. He 
was not only a brave and able commander, but a far- 
seeing statesman and a humane, magnanimous, and 
enlightened ruler. He treated all his subjects, whether 
Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, or Hindoos, with strict 
and impartial justice, so that he received and deserved 
the title of Jiig’at Godrod, the “ protector or guardian 
of mankind ;” and he furnishes perhaps the only exam- 
ple in which an Oriental sovereign has really merited 
such an appellation. If he had any fault as a ruler, it 
was, perhaps, too great a lenity towards his enemies. 
It is related that in the early part of his reign, when he 
had not yet completed his sixteenth year, he had de- 
feated and taken prisoner a brave but most troublesome 
leader of a rebellious faction. The captive, covered 
with wounds, was brought into the presence of the young 
emperor. Akbar’s vizier, who also held the office of 
tutor or governor, exhorted him to take away with his 
own hands the life of his dangerous foe. But, though 
on the field of battle he had no superior, he had not the 
nerve to kill in cold blood a defenceless captive. He 
drew his sword, but, scarcely touching with it his victim, 
he burst into tears. The vizier regarded the young 
prince with a look of stern disapprobation, and then 
with his own sabre struck off the head of his prisoner. 

Akbar earnestly sought to lighten as far as practi- 
cable the taxes and imposts of his subjects. With a 
view to regulate the imposts according to a just scale, 


* This is sometimes erroneously accentuated on the last syllable— 
Akbar; but the name is nothing more than the comparative and su- 
perlative degree of the Arabic adjective Kebeer or Kedir, (“ great,’”’) and 
should be pronounced, as every Arabic scholar knows, ak’bar. It sig- 
nifies ‘‘ greater’’ or ‘‘ superior ;”’ also “greatest ;’? hence asa surname 
it nearly corresponds to the Latin AZaxc#us, which was given as a 
surname to the greatest of the Fabii. ‘‘Allah Akbar,” the battle-cry 
of the Moslems, is often incorrectly rendered “‘ God is great ;”’ it prop- 
erly signifies “God is greatest,’’ or superior to every other power: 
hence Gibbon translates it ‘‘ God is victorious.”’ 


he caused to be taken a complete survey or census 
of his whole empire, with minute statistical details in 
regard to the extent or area of the different provinces 
and their various productions. The book treating of 
these particulars, called Ayeen Akbery, (“Institutes of 
Akbar,”) enjoys a great celebrity, and is probably with- 
out a parallel in Oriental history. Among his other 
regulations, Akbar established throughout his vast do- 
minions posts, (called by the Hindoos Dak Chowkee,) 
to convey either ordinary letters or the expresses of the 
government. According to Ferishtah, he never during 
his reign had less than five thousand elephants, (proba- 
bly the greatest number ever possessed by any Indian 
sovereign ;) he had also twelve thousand stable-horses, 
and nearly one thousand hunting leopards. Akbar died 
in 1605, after a reign of fifty-one years, during which he 
had enlarged his dominions by the conquest of Bengal 
and the greater part of the Dekkan. With him died, it 
would seem, all the magnanimity which had hitherto 
distinguished the race of Baber. He was succeeded b 
his son Selim, better known by the proud title of Je- 
hangeer, or the “Conqueror of the World.” 

See Ferisuta, “‘ History of the Mahomedan Power in India,” 
translated by Briccs, vol. i.; ELpHinsrone, “‘ History of India ;” 
Mivi, “History of British India,” 1841; ABooL-Fazz, ‘Akbar 


Namah ;” ‘‘Memoirs of Humayoon,” translated into English by 
STEWART; RickKarps, “ India,” 2 vols., 1821. 


Akemoff. See AKIMOFF. 


Aken, van, van 4’ken, (JAN or JEAN,) a Dutch or 
Flemish artist, distinguished as a painter and still more 
as an engraver, lived in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 


Aken, van, (JOSEPH,) a painter of Antwerp, born 
about 1710, excelled in his representations of draperies 
and embroidery. He came to England, where he died 
about 1750. 

Akenside, a’/ken-sid, (MARK,) an eminent English 
didactic poet, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1721, was the 
son of abutcher. His parents were dissenters. His mo- 
ther’s name was Mary Lumsden. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, devoting his chief attention to med- 
ical sciences, and took his degree of M.D. at Leyden in 
1744. On this occasion he wrote an able Latin thesis 
on the origin and growth of the human fcetus, and at- 
tacked some prevalent theories on that subject which 
have since been supplanted. He had begun to write 
verse at an early age. His principal poem, ‘‘ The Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination,” in blank verse, appeared in 
1744, and had a great success. i 

“Tt has undoubtedly a just claim to very particular 
notice,” says Dr. Johnson, “as an example of great feli- 
city of genius and uncommon amplitude of acquisitions, 
of a young mind stored with images and much exercised 
in combining and comparing them. . . . In the 
general fabrication of his lines he is perhaps superior to 
any other writer of blank verse ; his flow is smooth and 
his pauses are musical, but the concatenation of his 
verses is commonly too long continued, and the full close 
does not recur with sufficient frequency.” Addison’s 
essays on the Pleasures of the Imagination formed the 
groundwork of this poem. 

Akenside published a volume of odes in 1745. In 
1748 he became a resident of London, where he prac- 
tised medicine with moderate success until his death. 
He was appointed a physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and one of the physicians to the queen about 1760. 
Besides the works above named, he wrote several short 
poems and medical treatises, including a treatise on 
Dysentery, (1764,) in elegant Latin, which, says Johnson, 
“entitled him to the same height of place among the 
scholars as he possessed before among the wits.” Died 
in 1770. 

See Jounson, “Lives of the Poets;” Bucks, ‘Life, Writings, 
and Genius of Akenside,’? 1832; Kippis, ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;”’ 
CampsELt, “‘ Specimens of the English Poets.” 

Akerblad, 4/ker-blAd, (JOHAN DaviD,) a distinguished 
Orientalist and antiquary, born in Sweden in 1760. 
Having been attached to the Swedish embassy at Con- 
stantinople, he visited Jerusalem in 1792, and the Tread 
(2. the plain on which ancient Troy was situated) in 
1797. He was the first who attempted with any success 
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to decipher the cursive or demotic writing of the ancient 
Egyptians. His chief work is a “ Letter on the Egyptian 
Inscription of Rosetta,” (1802.) Died m 1819. 


See CHamPoLtion, ‘‘ Grammaire Egyptienne;”’ ‘* Biographie Uni- 
verselle,”” (Supplement. ) 


Akerel, 4/ker-el, (FREDRICK,) a Swedish engraver, 
born at Sddermannland in 1748. Died in 1804. ‘ 

Akerhielm, o/ker-hyélm’, (ANNA,) a learned Swedish 
lady, born in 1642. Died in 1698. f 

Oe emarit, a/ker-man, (ANDERS,) a Swedish en- 
graver, born at Upsal in 1718. Died in 1778. 

Akers, a’kerz, (BENJAMIN PAUL,) an American sculp- 
tor, born at Saccarappa, in Maine, in 1825. He passed 
several years at Rome, whither he went in 1855. Among 
his works are busts of Edward Everett and Henry W. 
Longfellow, and a head of Milton. Died in Philadelphia 
in May, 186. 

See TucKERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists,’? New York, 1867. 

Akersbot, 4/kers-bot, (WILLEM,) a Dutch painter 
and engraver, lived at Haarlem in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. : 

Akiba, 4-kee’bi, (Ben Joseph,) a famous Jewish 
rabbi, born in the first year of the Christian era. Hav- 
ing joined the false Messiah Bar-Cokeba, (A.D. 120,) he 
was taken prisoner and put to a cruel death by the Ro- 
mans, after a life of one hundred and twenty years. 

Akimoff, Akimov, or Akimow, 4-ke-mof, written 
also Akemov, (IVAN,) an eminent Russian painter, 
born in 1754; died in 1814. 

Akoui. See AKWEI. 

Ak-Shems-ed-Deen, (or -ed-Din,) 4k-shéms-ed- 
deen’, (z.e. the “ White (or bright) Sun of the Faith,”) a 
Turkish sheikh, famous for his prophecies, born in Syria 
in 1389; died about 1472. When the troops of Ma- 
homet II., after having besieged Constantinople, had 
become discouraged with the obstinate resistance of the 
Greeks, Ak-Shems-ed-Deen is said to have predicted 
truly the day and hour in which the city would be taken. 

Akwei, 4-kwa’e, (or Akoui, 4-kwee’,) a distinguished 
Chinese general and prime minister during the reign of 
Kéen-Loong, (or -Loung,) which lasted from 1736 to 1796. 

AL, Al or al, the Arabic definite article, forming a 
prefix to a multitude of Oriental names: as, AL-ADEL, a 
surname signifying “the Just;” AL-AMEEN (-AmfN,) 
“the Trustworthy ;”AL-MANSooR, “the Victorious,” etc. 
It should be observed that the / in this particle is often 
changed so as to correspond to the initial consonant of 
the following word: as, AD-DEMEEREE for AL-DEMEEREE, 
(-DrEmir?,) AN-NAsir for AL-NAstr, AR-RASHEED for 
AL-RASHEED, (-RAscHib,) As-SEFFAH for AL-SEFFAH, 
(or -SAFFAH.) The aina/ has an obscure sound, and is 
sometimes pronounced nearly like 60], at other times like 
iil or el, varying according to the different dialects. (See re- 
marks on Oriental names in the Introduction to this work.) 

Al-a-bas/ter, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born in 
Suffolk in 1567; died in 1640. He was chaplain to the 
Earl of Essex in his expedition to Cadiz in 1596. He 
is chiefly known as the author of a Latin tragedy entitled 
“ Roxana,” said to be to a great extent a mere transla- 
tion from an Italian drama by Groto. The poet Spenser 
expressed great admiration for his poetry. 


See Futter, ‘‘ Worthies of England;’?? Woop, ‘‘ Fasti Oxonien- 
ses,” in ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses ;”? Appison, “‘ Spectator,’ No. 22r. 

Alacoque, 4/12’kok’, (MARGUERITE,) a French nun, 
born in 1647; died in 1690. As a reward for her emi- 
nent piety, she was, it is said, gifted with prophecy, and 
foretold correctly the time of her own death. 

Ala-ed-Deen,(or Ala-ed-Din,) 4-14’ed-deen’, written 
also Aladdin, a younger son of Osm4n the founder of 
the Ottoman Empire, was a distinguished statesman of the 
fourteenth century, and first organized the band called 
Janissaries, (2.2. Yefii-Sheri, yA/nee-sha/ree, or the “new 
troops.”) In 1370, Ala-ed-Deen, at the head of his new 
soldiers, gained a great victory over the emperor An- 
dronicus, and took Nicza, the bulwark of the Greek 
Empire in Asia. 


See Von Hammer, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;” 
Marsicut, “Stato militare dell’ Imperio Ottomano.”’ 
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Alagon, @’, da’14’gén’, (Louts,) a French nobleman 
put to death in 1605 for having entered into a plot for 
delivering Marseilles into the hands of the Spaniards. 


Alahmar, 4-l4H’/mar, (Ibn (ib’n) Moham/med,) the 
first king of Granada, built the Alhambra. Died in 1237. 

Alaimo. See ALAYMO. 

Alaimo, 4-li’mo, a Sicilian nobleman, who took a 
part in the famous conspiracy called the Sicilian Ves- 
pers in 1282. Afterwards, in 1287, he was drowned by 
the order of the King of Sicily. 

Alain, 4/lan’, or Alan, 4/l6n’, [Lat. ALA/NUus,]| a 
bishop of Auxerre (France) in the twelfth century, who 
wrote a life of Saint Bernard. Died about 1185. 

Alain, (JOHN.) See ALAN. 

Alain.Chartier. See CHARTIER. 

Alain de Lille, a/14n’ deh 1é1, [in Latin, ALA/NUS DE 
In’SULIS,| a French ecclesiastic, surnamed THE UNIVER: 
SAL Docror, was reputed one of the most learned men 
of the twelfth century. He died about the year 1200, 
leaving numerous works, some of which are in verse. 

Alaleona,* 4-14-la-o/n4, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian law- 
yer and /ttérateur, born at Macerata in 1670; died in 
1749. 

Alaman, 4-l4-m4n’, (LucaAs,) a Mexican politician, 
born in the eighteenth century. He was appointed min- 
ister of foreign affairs (1853) by Santa Anna, His policy 
was reactionary and despotic. Died in 1855. 

Alaman, d@’, d4/la’mén’, (SIcARD,) the chief minister 


and favourite of Raymond VII. of Toulouse. Died in 
1275. 

Alamanni. See ALEMANNI. 

Alamanno. See ALEMANNI. 


Alameen, (Alamin,) 4-l4-meen’, (Mohammed,) a 
son of Haroon-ar-Rasheed, (Haroun-al-Raschid,) whom 
he succeeded in the caliphate in 809. Having disre- 
garded his father’s injunctions that he should give the 
command of the army to his brother Al-Mamoon and 
continue him in the government of Khorassan, he was, 
after a short and troubled reign, besieged in his own 
capital, and slain while on his way to surrender himself 
to his victorious brother, in 813. 

Al-Ameer’ or Al-Amir, 4l-4-meer’, a Saracen, who 
assumed the title of caliph in the ninth century, and 
ravaged some parts of the Greek Empire. 

Alamos, 4/l4-mds, (BALTAZAR,) a Spanish writer, 
who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, was born at Medina del 
Campo. He is the author of an accurate Spanish trans- 
lation of Tacitus, (1614.) 

Alamundar, 4l-4-moon-dar’,(?) a Saracen prince, who 
invaded Palestine in 509 A.D., and, it is said, was con- 
verted by the anchorites. 

Alan, CARDINAL. See ALLEN, (WILLIAM.) 

Alan (al’an) or Lynn, an English theologian and 
monk, born at Lynn. Died about 1420. 

Alan or TEWKESBURY, an English monk of the 
twelfth century, wrote a Life of Thomas a Becket. Died 
in 1201. 

Alan, 4/lin, or Alanus, 4-14/nus, (JOHANN,) a Danish 
writer and professor of philosophy, was born at Ala 
about 1565. Died in 1631. 

Aland. See ForreEscuE, (Sir JOHN.) 

Al’an-son, (EDWARD,) an English surgeon, born in 
Lancashire in 1747.. He practised in Liverpool, made 
improvemerts in the method of amputation, and wrote 
“Practical Observations upon Amputation,” (1779.) 
Died in 1823. 

Alarcon, 4-lar-kon’, (FERNAN MARTINEZ de Ce- 
vallos—da tha-val’yds,) the founder of the noble house 
of Alarcon, fought against the Moors in Spain in the 
twelfth century. 

Alarcon, de, da 4-lar-k6n’, (Don ANTONIO Suarez 
—swa/réth,) a Spanish historian, born about 1636, was a 
son of the Marquis of Trocifal. Died about 1663. 

Alarcon, de, (Don FERNANDO,) called Bl Sefior 
Alarcon, a famous Spanish general, born about 1466, 
to whose custody Francis I. was committed after the 


* The “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale” spells this name A /alcona ; 
but this is doubtless a misprint. Compare MazzucHELtt, ‘‘ Scrittori 
d’Ttalia.”” 
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battle of Pavia, 1525. He had a high reputation for 
honour and bravery. To him was intrusted the custody 
of the captive pope Clement VII. in 1527. Died in 1540. 

See ANTONIO SUAREZ DE ALARCON, ‘‘Comentarios de los hechos 
del Senor Alarcon,’’ 1665. 

Alarcon, de, (HERNANDO,) a Spanish navigator, of 
whom little is known. He was sent in 1540 to explore 
the coast of California, of which he made an accurate 
survey. He was the first who ascertained that Lower 
California was not an island, but a peninsula. 

See D. pe Morras, “Explorations des Territoires de l’Orégon, 
des Californies, etc.” 

Alarcon y Mendoza, de, da 4-lar-kon’ e mén-do/- 
tha, (Don JUAN Ruiz—roo-eeth’,) an excellent Spanish 
jramatic poet, born in the province of Mexico about the 
end of the sixteenth century. He removed to Spain 
about 1622, and attained eminence as a lawyer. A vol- 
ume of his dramas was published in 1628, and another in 
1634. Among his works are “Las Paredes oyen,” 


(‘‘ Walls have Ears ;”) “ E] Examen de Maridos,” (‘ Trial: 


of Husbands ;””) and ‘‘La Verdad sospechosa,” (‘ Suspi- 
cious Truth,”) which was the original of Corneille’s 
“Menteur.” His moral tone is highly commended; his 
versification is easy and harmonious. His other princi- 
pal merits are a faithful delineation of Spanish manners, 
and a nervous expression of noble sentiments. 

See A. p= Puisusque, “Histoire comparée des Littératures Es- 
pagnoles et Frangaises ;’? N. AnTonro, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana.” 

Alard, 4/lart or 4/1%Rr’, written also Adelard, a Dutch 
ecclesiastic, born at Amsterdam in 1490, was the author 
of several controversial works. 

Alard, (FRANCIS,) a theologian, born at Brussels in 
the sixteenth century. He was converted to Protestant- 
ism by reading a work by Luther. Having been de- 
nounced to the Inquisition by his. own mother, it was 
determined to poison him, in order to save his relatives 
from the shame of a public execution. The poison did 
not take effect; and he afterwards escaped from prison, 
and died in Holstein in 1578. 

See a Life of F. Alard, by his grandson Lambert, in ‘‘ Danische 
Bibliothek,”’ vi. ; and Nicuoras Avarp, ‘‘ Decas Alardorum Scriptis 
Clarorum.”’ 

Alard, 4/lart, (LAMBERT,) a German writer, a son of 
Wilhelm, noticed below, born in Holstein in 1602, was 
the author of a treatise “On the Music of the An- 
cients,” in Latin, and a history of Holstein, entitled 
“ Nordalbingia,” etc., (1628.) Died in 1672. 

Alard, #l4r’, (Marte JosEPH Louis,) a French 
medical writer, born at Toulouse in 1779. Died in Paris 
in 1850. 

Alard, 4/lart, (NICHOLAS,) a German biographer, 
born at Tonningen in 1683, wrote “ Decas Alardorum 
Scriptis Clarorum,” (1721.) Died in 1756. 

Alard, (WILHELM, or WILLIAM,) a son of Francis, 
above named, was born in 1572, and became pastor at 
Crempe, in Holstein. He wrote many religious works, 
and Latin poetry which was much admired. Died in 
1645. 

ky aus (surnamed AlMSTELREDA/MUS, from the 
place of his birth,) a distinguished scholar and rhetori- 
cian, born in Amsterdam towards the end of the fifteenth 
century ; died about 1541. 

AVar-ic, [Lat. ALARI/Ccus,] a famous conqueror, King 
of the Visigoths, was born about 350 A.D. He served for 
some time in the army of the emperor Theodosius, who 
died in 393. Having been offended by Arcadius, he in- 
vaded the Eastern Empire with a large army in 396. He 
captured Corinth and other cities, and ravaged the coun- 
try, but was checked by Stilicho, (or Stilicon,) and con- 
cluded a treaty with the ministers of Arcadius, who 
admitted him again into his service, with the rank of 
general. In 402 he invaded Italy, where he was de- 
feated by Stilicho at Pollentia, and was compelled to 
withdraw from Italy. After the death of Stilicho, Alaric 
renewed, in 408, the invasion of Italy, where the feeble 
Honorius offered little resistance. He advanced to the 
gates of Rome, then the most magnificent city of the 
world, the citizens of which induced him to spare it by 
the payment of five thousand pounds of gold and thirty 
thousand pounds of silver. He soon after withdrew his 
army into Tuscany. Negotiations ensued between Ala- 


ric and Honorius; but the latter fuolishly rejected the 
reasonable terms offered by the victorious Goth, who 
captured Rome in 410 and delivered it up to pillage for 
six days., The churches and public buildings, however. 
were spared. Alaric marched southward, with a design 
to conquer Sicily, and died at Cosenza in 410. 

See Jornanpes, ‘‘De Rebus Geticis;” Sozomen, “ Historia ;” 
Gipson, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; CLaupian, 
“De Bello Getico,” 

Alaric IL, a king of the Visigoths, who succeeded 
his father Euric in 484 a.p. He was killed in battle 
by the hand of Clovis, King of the Franks, in 507. The 
reign of Alaric II. was distinguished by the formation of 
a body of laws known as the “ Breviarium Alaricianum,” 
z.e. “ Compilation or Abridgment of Alaric.” 

Alary, a/1a’re’, (GrorGE,) a French missionary, born 
in 1731; died in 1817. He preached in the Burmese 
Empire, and afterwards in China, making many converts. 
He returned to his native country about 1772. 

Alary, (JEAN,) a French poet, born at Toulouse in 
the sixteenth century. He wrote, besides other poems, 
“Virtue Triumphant over Fortune,” (1622,) and a prose 
work called “ Abrégé des longues Etudes,” (‘ Abridg- 
ment of Long Studies.”’) 

Alary, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French academician, born 
in Paris in 1689. He was sub-preceptor to Louis XV., 
and was admitted into the French Academy in 1723. 
His Letters to Bolingbroke were published. Died in 1770. 

See BoLinGBROKE’s “‘ Letters.” 


A asco, Alasco, or Alasko, 4-lis’ko, (JOHN,) a 
Polish Protestant theologian, born in 1499. He.avowed 
his conversion to the doctrines of the Reformation after 
he had become Bishop of Vesprim in 1529. He preached 
some years at Emden, and in the reign of Edward VI. 
went to London, where he had charge of a congregation, 
On the accession of Mary (1553) he was compelled to 
leave England, and returned to Germany. He wrote 
several works on theology. Died in Poland in 1560. 

See J. F. BerTRAM, “‘Griindlicher Bericht von Johann Alasco,”’ 
3 vols., 1733. 

Al-Asharee, (Al-Ashari,) 4l-4sh/4-ree’, an Arabian 
doctor, born at Basrah about 860 A.p. He was the founder 
of a Mohammedan sect called Asharites. Died about 940. 

Alasko. See ALASCO. 

Alasmai. See ABDEL-MALEK-IBN-KOREYB. 

Alatino, 4-l4-tee’no, (Mosxrs,) a Jewish physician, 
born at Spoleto, Italy ; lived about 1600. He translated 
into Latin Galen’s treatise on Hippocrates’ work en- 
titled ““De Aere Locis et Aquis.” (See HIPPOCRATES.) 

Alaudanus. See ALLOUETTE. 

Alaux, 4/16’, (JEAN,) a French historical painter, born 
at Bordeaux in 1786. He was patronized by Louis 
Philippe, and became a member of the Institute. 

Alava, d’, da’la-v4, (MIGUEL RICARDO,) a Spanish 
general, born at Vittoria in 1771. He fought against the 
French in the Peninsular war, became aide-de-camp to 
Wellington, and obtained the rank of general of brigade 
about 1813. In May, 1822, he was chosen President of 
the Cortes, and in the next month fought for the Consti- 
tution and the Cortes against the insurgents. His party 
having been subdued by French intervention, he went 
into exile in 1823. He returned to Spain after the death 
of Ferdinand, and was sent as ambassador to London in 
1834. Died in 1843. 

Alava Esquivel, d’, da’la-va és-ke-vél’, (D1EGo,) a 
Spanish prelate, born at Vittoria. He was successively 
Bishop of Astorga, of Avila, and of Cordova, and wrote 
a work on Councils, ‘‘ De Consiliis Universalibus,” (p-1b- 
lished in 1582.) Died in 1562. 

Alava y WNavarete, de, da 4’la-va e n4-va4-ra’ta, 
(Don IGNAcIo MartA,) a Spanish admiral, born at Vit- 
toria. He entered the navy in 1766, and became rear- 
admiral in 1787. In 1794 he set out on a voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation, during which he rectified many errors 
in the charts of the South Sea. He was second in com- 
mand of the Spanish fleet at Trafalgar, (1805,) where he 
was wounded, In 1817 he was raised to the rank of high- 
admiral. Died the same year. 

See Ciark’s ‘ Life of Nelson,” 

Alawy, 4-li/wee, a Persian physician, born at Shiraz 
in 1669, was patronized by Aurungzebe. Ived in 1749. 
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Alaymo, Alaimo, pronounced alike 4-li’mo, or Al- 
caimo, 4l-ki/mo, (Marco ANYoNnIo,) an Italian physi- 
cian, born in Sicily in 1590. He practised at Palermo, 
and was regarded as the first physician of his time in 
Sicily. Among his works is one called “ Diadecticon,” 
giving an account of different medicinal substances, 
(1637.) Died in 1662. 

Alba. See ALva. 

Alba, d@’, (Macuino.) See MACHINO D’ALBA. 

Albacini, 4l-bi-chee/nee, (CARLO,) a Roman sculp- 
tor who flourished in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He was much employed in the restoration of 
antique statues. He was living in 1807. 

Alban, aul/ban, Sain7v, the first person put to death 
in England for embracing the Christian faith. He suf- 
fered martyrdom in the time of Diocletian, about 285 
A.D. The monastery of Saint Albans was founded, in 
honour of him, in the eighth century. 

Albane. See ALBANI, (FRANCESCO.) 

Albaneze, 4l/ba/naz’, or Albanese, 4l-bé-na’sa, a 
noted Italian singer, who lived in Paris. He died in 
1800. 

Albani, 4l-ba’nee, (ALESSANDRO,) [Lat. ALEXAN’- 
DER ALBA/NUS,] a nephew of Pope Clement XI., born 
at Urbino in 1692, was made cardinal in 1721. He was 
a liberal patron of learning and the arts. He madea 
very valuable collection of statues and other works of 
art. Died in 1779. 

See Srroccu, “De Vita Alex. Albani Cardinalis,” 1790. 

Albani, (ANNIBALE,) CARDINAL, born at Urbino in 
1682, wrote “Memoirs of the City of Urbino,” (1724.) 
Died about 1750. 

Albani, (FRANCESCcO,) [in French, L’ALBANE, 1&l’- 
ban’,| a distinguished Italian painter, born at Bologna 
in 1578, was a pupil of Denis Calvart and of Ludovico 
Caracci. He painted mostly in Bologna and Rome; 
in the latter city he executed some large frescos. His 
best works are small oil-pictures, treating of subjects 
from ancient poetry and mythology, and are, highly fin- 
ished. In the opinion of Mengs, his studies of women 
surpass those of all other painters. He excelled also in 
rural prospects. He reproducéd in many of his works 
“Venus Sleeping,” “Diana Bathing,” and similar sub- 
jects. Among his master-pieces are “The Four Ele- 
ments,” “The Toilet of Venus,” a “ Noli-me-Tangere,”’ 
and an Annunciation. He had a family of twelve chil- 
dren, who, as well as his wife, were remarkable for their 
beauty, and served him as models for his angels, Ve- 
nuses, and Cupids. The sculptors Algardi and Fiam- 
mingo, it is said, likewise studied Albani’s children as 
models. Died at Bologna in 1660. 

See Marvasia, “Felsina Pittrice ;” Passert, “ Vite de’ Pittori;’’ 
HEINECKEN, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.’ 

Albani, (GIOVANNI Barristra,) an Italian landscape- 
painter, was a brother of the preceding. Died in 1668. 

Albani, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO.) See CLEMENT XI. 

Albani, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a nephew of the 
cardinal Alessandro Albani, born at Urbino in 1720, and 
made cardinal in 1747. Died in 1809. 

Albani, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian nobleman, born at 
Rome in 1750, became cardinal in 1801, and died in 1834. 
. Albano. See ALBANI, (FRANCESCO.) 

Albano, 4l-ba’no, (GIovANNI GrRoLAMo,) [Lat. Jo- 
HAN/NES HIERON/YMUS ALBA/NUS,] an eminent Italian 
lawyer, born at Bergamo in 1504, made cardinal in 1570, 
and died in 15901. 

Albans, Saint, sent aul’banz, (JOHN or,) a physi- 
cian, philosopher, and theologian, born near Saint Al- 
bans, in England. In 1198 he became chief physician 
to Philip Il. of France; in 1228 he joined the Domi- 
nican order, and died about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

Albans, Saint, (DUCHEss or,) an English actress, 
whose maiden name was Mellon, was married first to 
the rich banker Coutts, and again to the Duke of Saint 
Albans. Died in 1837. 

Albany, 4l/ba-ne, (Louisa,) Counrrss or, a daughter 
of Prince Stolberg-Gedern, was born in 1753. She was 
married in 1772 to the Pretender Charles Stuart, a grand- 
son of James II., from whom she was separated in 1780. 
Soon after the death of her husband (1788) she was 
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privately married to the poet Alfieri, and settled at 
Florence. (See ALFIERI.) He ascribed to her influence 
much of his success as an author. Died in 1824. 

Albarelli, al-ba-rel/lee,(JAcopro,) a Venetian sculptor. 
born about 1570; died in 1620. 

Albaspinus. See AUBESPINE. 

Al-ba-teg’ni-us, the Latin name of Albatenee, (Al- 
bateni,) 4l-ba-ta’nee, or Albatini, 4l-b4-tee/nee, a cele- 
brated Arabian astronomer, who died at Bagdad in 
929. He made an abridgment of the Almagest of Ptol- 
emy, with a commentary, and wrote other valuable works. 

Albe, ad’, Duc. See Atva, DUKE oF. 

Al-Beidawi, (or -Beidhawi.) See BEIDAWEE. 

Albeladory or Al-Beladori, (an Arabian historian.) 
See BELADORI. 

Al’/be-marle, (ARNOLD van Kep’pel,) Ear or, a 
Dutch gentleman, born in Guelderland in 1669. He 
became a favourite courtier and attendant of William, 
Prince of Orange, whom he accompanied to England in 
1688. ‘Courage, loyalty, and secrecy were common 
between him and Portland,” says Macaulay. He was 
created Earl of Albemarle and Master of the Robes by 
William III., and was a rival of the Duke of Portland. 
He served’ as general in the war against Louis XIV., 
(1702-12.) Died in 1718. 

See Macautay’s “History of England,’’ vol. v. 


Albemarle, DUKE or. See Monk. 

Albenas, d’, dalb’na’, or dal’beh-na’, (JEAN JOSEPH,) 
VICOMTE, a French military officer and writer, born near 
Nimes in 1760; died in 1824. 

Albenas, d’, (JEAN Poldo—pol’do’,) a French anti- 
quary, born at Nimes in 1512, was a Protestant. He 
wrote a work on the antiquities of Nimes, (1560.) Died 
in 1565. 

aiver: al’/ber, [Lat. AL/BERUS,| (ERASMUS,) a learned 
German poet and witty satirist, who was an intimate 
friend of Luther, and a zealous Protestant. He was 
born at Sprendlingen, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, but 
the date of his birth is unknown. He was employed as 
teacher or preacher at Stade, Magdeburg, and other 
places. He wrote, besides satires against the Roman 
Catholics, many sacred songs or hymns, abounding in 
original ideas. Died in 1553. 

See J. J. KOrzer, “‘ Beitrag zu der Lebensbeschreibung Eragmi 
Alberi.”” 

Albergati, 4l-bér-ga’tee, (FaBio,) an Italian political 
writer, born at Bologna. Died about 1605. 

Albergati, (NiccoLo,) an Italian, born at Bologna in 
1375, was made cardinal in 1426, and died in 1443. 

Albergati-Capacelli, d’, dal-bér-ga’tee kA-pa-chel’- 
lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian marquis, senator of Bo- 
logna, born in 1728, devoted himself to theatrical rep- 
resentations and became a consummate actor. He also 
composed several comedies and farces. Died in 1804. 

Aibergoni, 4l-bér-go/nee, an Italian preacher and 
learned theologian, born at Milan in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ; died in 1636. 

Albergotti, 4l-bér-got/tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
lawyer, born at Arezzo in 1304; died in 1376. 

Alberi, 4l’ba-ree, (EUGENIO,) an Italian writer, born 
at Padua in 1817. He published a Life of Catherine de 
Médicis, (1838,) and a work, ‘De’ Lavori di G. Galilei,” 
(1843.) 

Alberic I. and II. See Arzericus I. and II. 

Alberic, 4l’/ba’rék’, a Benedictine monk, afterwards a 
bishop, born at Beauvais in 1o80. In 1140 he con- 
voked at Antioch a council which deposed the patriarch 
Rodolphus, (or Rudolphus.) Died in 1147. 

Albéric (al/ba’rék’) of Trois FonraIngs, (tRw4 
fon’tan’,) a French chronicler of the thirteenth century. 

Alberici, 4l-ba-ree/chee, or Albrizzi, 4l-brét’see, 
(ENRICO,) an Italian painter of Bergamo, born in 1714; 
died in 1775. 

Alberico de Rosciate, 4l-ba-ree’ko da ro-sh4’ta, 
an eminent Italian lawyer, born near Bergamo about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Died in 1354. 

Al-be-ri’/cus or Alberico (4]-bd-ree’ko) [Fr. AL- 
BERIC, al’ba/rék’] I, a count of Tusculum, and con- 
sul of Rome in the tenth century. 

Albericus II, a son of the preceding, married the 
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daughter of Hugo, King of Italy, and governed Rome 
with full authority from 936 till his death in 954. 

Al/be-ro I. and II, the name of two bishop-princes 
of Liege in the twelfth century. 

Alberoni, 4l-ba-ro’nee, (GIuLIo,) an Italian, born 
near Piacenza in 1664. Having been appointed agent 
of the Duke of Parma at the court of Madrid, he won 
the favour of Philip V., obtained a cardinal’s hat, and 
was made prime minister of Spain about 1716. Aiming 
to restore to that country the power she had possessed 
under Philip IL, Alberoni, as little restrained by sound 
judgment as by principle or the laws of nations, without 
any declaration of war, surprised and captured Caghiari 
and other towns of Sardinia then belonging to the Em- 
peror of Germany. All Europe cried out against this 
violation of the rights of nations, and the ambitious car- 
dinal was, in consequence, deprived of his office, in 
1719, and banished from Spain. He retired to Italy, 
where he died in 1792. : 

See Rousset DE Missy, “‘ Vie d’Alberoni,”’ 1719; G. Moore, 
‘* Life of Cardinal Alberoni,”’ 1806. 

Albers, 4l/bers, (HEINRICH PHrILiep,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Hameln in 1768; died in 1830. 

Albers, (JOHANN ABRAHAM,) a distinguished Ger- 
man physician, born at Bremen in 1772. He first in- 
troduced among his countrymen a knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Broussais and the discoveries of Laennec. Died 
in 1821. 

Albers, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERMANN,) a German 
physician, born at Dorsten, near Wesel, in 1805. He 
became professor of medicine at Bonn in 1831. Among 
his works is a “* Manual of General Pathology,” (2 vols., 
1842-44.) 

Albert, 4l’bert, [Ger. ALBRECHT, 4l’bréxt,] I, Duke 
of Austria, son of Rudolph of Habsburg, was born in 
1248, and elected Emperor of Germany in 1298, in the 
place of Adolphus of Nassau, who had been deposed. 
He was distinguished for his avarice, cruelty, and for an 
all-grasping and unprincipled ambition. In 1308 a con- 
spiracy of the nobles was formed against him, and he 
was killed by his own nephew, John surnamed the Par- 
ricide. 

See Pezzt, ‘‘ Oesterreichische Biographie ;”’ J. C. PristTEr, ‘‘ Ge- 
schichte der Teutschen.” 

Albert (Albrecht) II, (or tHe LAmr,) Duke of 
Austria, was a younger son of the preceding. He was 
born in 1298, began to reign in 1330, and died in 1358. 

Albert IIL, Duke of Austria, a son of Albert the 
Lame, born in 1348, died in 1395. He was a distin- 
guished patron of the arts and sciences. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” LupEn, 
‘* Histoire de l’Allemagne.”” 

Albert (Albrecht) IV., Duke of Austria, born in 
1377, succeeded his father, Albert III., in 1395. He 
was a nephew of Sigismund, King of Hungary, and of 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia, each of whom appointed Albert 
his successor. Died in 1404. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Albert (Albrecht) V., Duke of Austria, son of Al- 
bert LV., was born in 1397, and succeeded his father in 
1404. He distinguished himself by his activity against 
the Hussites, over whom he gained several victories. 
In 1435 he drove the Turks from Hungary; and on 
the death of Sigismund, his father-in-law, the Hunga- 
rians chose Albert for their king. In 1438 he was 
elected Emperor, and thus became Albert II. of Ger- 
many. He died in 1439. 

See Wenk, ‘‘ Historia Alberti II.,”? 1740; Hormayr, ‘ Oester- 


reichischer Plutarch ;?? Erscu und Gruber, “ Allgemeine Encyklc- 
My ”» 
paedie. 


Albert (Albrecht) VI., Duke of Austria, surnamed 
THE PRODIGAL, born in 1418, was a son of Ernest. 
The dominions of Ernest were divided, in 1438, between 
Albert and his brother Frederick III., Emperor of Ger- 
many. Died in 1463. 

Albert, (Albrecht,) Archduke of Austria, a son of 
the emperor Maximilian II., was born in 1559. He was 
appointed Governor of the Low Countries by Philip II. 
in 1596, and married Isabella, (Elizabeth,) a daughter 
of that king. In an attempt to conquer the Dutch, he 
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was defeated by Maurice of Nassau at Nieuport, in 
1600. He took Ostend, after a memorable siege of three 
years, in 1604. The war was suspended in 1609 by a 
truce of twelve years, Died in 1621. 

See Le Mire, “Vita Alberti Pii,” 1622; CHARLES Dueots, 
“ Histoire d’Albert et d’Isabelle,” 1847; De Txuou, “ Histoire.” 

Albert or Albrecht, (FRreEpDRICH RUDOLPH,) ARCH- 
DUKE, an Austrian prince and general, son of the Arch- 
duke Charles, the famous commander against Napoleon, 
was born in Vienna in 1817. He fought under Radetzky 
at Novara in 1849, and was appointed Governor of Hun- 
gary in 1851. Having obtained command of the south- 
ern army, he defeated the Italians at Custozza, about 
the rst of July, 1856, soon after which he succeeded 
Benedek 2s commander-in-chief. 

Albert (Albrecht) of Baireuth, surnamed A1- 
CIBIADES, born in 1522, was a son of Casimir, Margrave 
of Brandenburg. He was a man of dissolute habits. 
He was defeated in 1553 by the Elector Moritz of Sax- 
ony, and his allies. Died in 1555. 

Albert (Albrecht) I. of Bavaria, son of the em- 
peror Lewis (Ludwig) V., succeeded to the territory of 
Lower Bavaria in 1349; died in 1404. 

Albert (Albrecht) IV. of Bavaria, surnamed THE 
WISE, succeeded to the government in 1463, and, turn- 
ing all his attention to the consolidation and organiza- 
tion of his estates, contributed greatly to the rank and 
influence which Bavaria has since attained among the 
powers of Europe. Died in 1508. 

Albert (Albrecht) V. of Bavaria, surnamed THE 
MAGNANIMOUS, succeeded his father, William IV., in 
1550. Hewas a distinguished patron of learning and 
the arts. Died in 1579, aged about fifty. 

Albert I, Margrave of Brandenburg, surnamed THE 
BEAR, was born about 1106. He is called the founder 
of the house of Brandenburg. Died about 1170. 

Albert II, Margrave of Brandenburg, succeeded his 
brother, Otho IL, in 1206. Died in 1221. 

Albert Iii, Margrave of Brandenburg, surnamed 
ACHILLES, and ULyssEs, on account of his bravery and 
wisdom, born in 1414, was renowned for martial ex- 
ploits. He was a son of Frederick I. He commanded 
the army of the emperor, in 1471, against the Duke of 
Bavaria. Died in 1486. 

Albert (Albrecht) of Brandenburg, a grandson of 
the preceding, and first Duke of Prussia, was born in 
1490.. In 1511 he was elected Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, who held Prussia proper as a fief of 
the King of Poland. In 1525 he abandoned the vows 
of his order, became a Protestant, and received Prussia 
as a hereditary fief of the crown of Poland. Thus the 
dominion of the Teutonic Knights was brought to an 
end. Died in 1568. 

Albert, (Albrecht,) Duke of Brunswick, called THE 
GREAT, born in 1236, was a son of Duke Otho. He was 
an energetic and warlike prince. Died in 1279. 

Albert, (Albrecht,) Archbishop of Magdeburg, 
waged war against the emperor Otho, and promoted 
the election of Frederick II. in 1212. Died about 1232. 


Albert, (Albrecht,) an archbishop of Magdeburg 
and Mentz, the son of John Cicero, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, was born in 1489. He was elected Archbishop 
of Magdeburg in 1513, Archbishop and Prince Elector of 
Mentz in 1514, and raised to the dignity of cardinal in 
1518. Died in 1545. He was a patron of literature, 
and possessed popular manners, but was unfitted by his 
want of energy and courage to contend with the storms 
which prevailed in Germany at the time of the Reformation. 

Albert (Albrecht) of Mecklenburg, a son of Al- 
brecht, Duke of Mecklenburg, was chosen King of Swe- 
den in 1363. He waged war against Margaret, Queen 
of Denmark, who gained a decisive victory in 1388 and 
deprived him of the crown. Died in 1412. 

Albert, (Albrecht,) Archbishop of Mentz-in the 
twelfth century, was a turbulent politician, and an 
enemy of the emperor Henry V. Died in 1137. 

Albert (Albrecht) I, Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
began to reign in 1212. He accompanied the emperor 
Frederick II. in a crusade against the Saracens in 1228. 
Died in 1260, 

Albert (Albrecht) II. of Saxony, was a son of the 
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preceding. He contributed to the election of three em- 
perors, Rudolph I., Adolph, and Albert I. Died about 
1300. 
SAtbere (Albrecht) III. succeeded his brother Ru- 
dolph as Elector of Saxony in 1418. Died in 1422. 
Albert, 4l’bair’, a French revolutionist, whose proper 
name is ALEXANDRE MAarrTIN, was born in Oise about 
1815, and became a mechanic. In1840 he founded a 
journal called “L’Atelier,” (“The Workshop.”) He 
was a member of the provisional government formed in 
February, 1848, and of the Constituent Assembly 
which met in May of that year. For his alleged com- 
plicity in a sedition of May 15, 1848, he was sentenced 
to deportation. ; 
Albert THE BLESSED, Patriarch of Jerusalem, born in 
the diocese of Parma about 1150, was the legislator of 
the order of the Carmelites, (or White Friars.) He was 
chosen Patriarch of Jerusalem in 1204, and assassinated 
at Acre in 1214. 
Albert, (CHARLES.) 
Albert or COLOGNE. 
Albert, (ERASMUS.) 
Albert LE GRAND. See ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 
Albert THE GREAT. See ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 
Albert (Albrecht) von HALBERS?TADT, (fon h4l’ber- 
stat’,)a German poet or minnesinger, wrote about 1210-20. 


Albert, al/béxt, (HEINRICH,) a German lyric poet and 
musician, born at Lobenstein, Saxony, in 1604. He pro- 
duced sacred and secular airs and songs which are highly 
esteemed. He was organist of the cathedral of Konigs- 
berg from 1631 till his death. Died in 1668. 


Albert, (MICHAEL and SALOMON.) See ALBERTI. 


Albert, (PRINCE,) or, more fully, Albert Francis Au- 
gustus Charles Emmanuel, Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and Consort of Queen Victoria of Great Britain, 
was born near Coburg in August, 1819. He was the 
second son of Duke Ernest I. He visited England in 
1838, and was married to Victoria in February, 1840. 

In 1842 he was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. He obtained the rank of field-marshal 
in the British army and colanel of the Grenadier 
Guards. While maintaining a proper reserve and neu- 
trality with respect to political parties, he acquired a 
great influence in the public councils, and merited the 
confidence of the queen by his discretion and other 
qualifications which rendered him her best adviser. He 
was the efficient chairman of the Council of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and in 1859 was chosen president 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Prince Albert was interested in the promotion of 
the fine arts, of agriculture, and, we may add, of every 
benevolent enterprise. By the manner in which he 
passed through the somewhat peculiar trials of his ex- 
ceptional position, in which there were no safe prece- 
dents to guide him, he won the general approbation of 
the British people. Died on the 14th of December, 
1861. His death was regarded as an irreparable loss, 
not merely to the queen, but to the nation of which he 
had been king in all but the name. 

nee “Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort,”’ 
1007. 

Albert or STADE. 

Albert oF SWEDEN. 
BURG. 

Albert, da’, (CHARLES.) See Luyners, Duc DE. 

Albert, d’, dal’bair’, (Louis Josrpn,) Prince of Griin- 
berghen or Grimbergen, born in 1672, was a grandson of 
Constable de Luynes. He entered the service of the em- 
peror Charles VII. He published ‘‘ The Dream of Alci- 
biades,” (1735.) Died in 1758. 

Albert, d’, dal’bair’, (PAuL,) born in 1703, was made 
Archbishop of Sens in 1753, and Cardinal of Luynes in 
1756. Died in 1788. He was distinguished for his libe- 
rality of mind and for his high moral character. 

Albert d’Ailly. See CHAULNES, Duc DE. 

Albert: Diirer. See Dijrer. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of 
Prince Albert, noticed above, and Queen Victoria, and 
heir apparent to the British crown, was born on the gth 
of November, 1841. Besides being Prince of Wales, he 


See CHARLES ALBERT. 
See ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 
See ALBER. 


See ALBERTUS STADENSIS. 
See ALBRECHT OF MECKLEN- 


is Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothesay, and Baron Renfrew. In 1860 he visited the 
United States, where he was received with flattering de- 
monstrations of popular favour. Jn the winter of 1861-2 
he set out on a tour to Syria, Palestine, Egypt, etc. He 
married, in March, 1863, the Princess Alexandra of Den- 
mark, and has ason, Albert Edward, born in January,1864. 

Albertano da Brescia, 4l-bér-ta’no d& brésh’ya, an 
Italian writer, who was magistrate of Brescia in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. 

Albertazzo, Marquis of Este. See Esrr. 

Alberti, 4l-bér’tee, (ARISTOTILE,)called also Ridolfo 
Fioravanti, re-dol’fo fe-o-ra-van’tee, an architect and 
engineer, born at Bologna, was one of the greatest me- 
chanicians of the fifteenth century. 

Alberti, (BENEDETTO,) a Florentine chief of the popu- 
lar party in the revolution which occurred at Florence in 
1379-80. He was exiled in 1387. 

Alberti, (CHERUBINO,) a brother of Giovanni, noticed 
below, a painter and noted engraver, was born in 1552. 
Died in 1615. 

Alberti, (DURANTE,) an Italian painter, born at Borgo 
San Sepolcro in 1538. He worked in Rome, where he 
painted in fresco and oil. Died in 1613. 

Alberti, (Fitrpro,) an Italian poet, born at Perugia in 
1548, was a friend of Tasso. Died in 1612. 


Alberti, 4l-bér’tee, (GEORG WILHELM,) a German 
Protestant minister, born at Thundern, in Hanover, in 
1723. He published “Letters on the State of Religion 
and Science in Great Britain,” (1752-54,) which are | 
commended by Guizot in the “ Biographie Universelle.” 
Died in 1758. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Alberti, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, born at Borgo 
San Sepolcro in 1558, was a brother of Cherubino. He 
was unrivalled in his age for foreshortenings of the fig- 
ure, and excelled in perspective and landscape. He 
painted frescos in the Vatican for Clement VIII. Died 
in 1601. 

Alberti, (JOHANN,) a German jurist and Orientalist of 
the sixteenth century, born at Widmannstadt. He was 
appointed Chancellor of Austria by Ferdinand L., and 
published an ‘Epitome of the Koran,” with critical 
notes, (1543.) Died in 1559. 

Alberti, (JOHANN,) a Dutch theologian and profound 
scholar, was born at Assen in 1698. He became profes-. 
sor of theology at Leyden in 1740. He was well versed 
in Greek literature, and hada high reputation asa critic. 
His greatest merit consists in his labours to perfect the 
Lexicon of Hesychius, of which he published an excel- 
lent edition, 2 vols., 1746-66. Died in 1762. 

Alberti, (JoHANN Gustav WILHELM,) a German 
manufacturer, born at Hamburg in 1757. He invented, 
about 1817, a machine for spinning linen. Died in 1837, 

Alberti, (LEANDRO,) a learned Italian friar, born at 
Bologna in 1479. He wrote, besides other works, a 
“ History of Bologna,” (1541-43,) and a “ Description of 
all Italy,” (1550.) Died in 1552. 

Alberti, (LEON BATTISTA,) an eminent Italian archi- 
tect and philosopher, born of a noble family, at Genoa, 
(or, as some writers say, at Florence,) in 1404. He was 
also a poet and a painter, and highly distinguished by his 
general learning and personal character. He succeeded 
to the direction of several works which Brunelleschi left 
unfinished at Florence, where he completed the Pitti 
Palace and was one of the restorers of the classic style. 
The church of St. Francis at Rimini is called his mas- 
ter-piece. He also gained a high reputation as a writer 
on art, by his “‘ Treatise on Architecture” (“ De Re Atdi- 
ficatoria,” 1485) and treatises on painting (1540) and 
sculpture. Died in 1472. 

See G. B. Nicconint, “ Elogio di L. B. Alberti,” 1819 ; Mirizra, 
“Vite degli Architetti;’? Trraposcut, ‘Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana ;’” QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “Histoire des plus célébres 
Architectes,”’ 

Alberti (4l-bér’tee) or Albert, (MICHAEL,) alearned 
German physician and medical writer, born at Nu- 
remberg in 1682. In 1716 he was appointed professor 
of medicine, and in 1719 professor of philosophy, in the 
University of Halle. Died in 1757. 
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Alberti, (ROMANO,) an Italian painter and writer on 
art, born at Borgo San Sepolcro, lived about 1600. 

Alberti, (SALOMON,) an eminent German. physician 
and anatomist, born at Naumburg in 1540, was appointed 
professor of anatomy and philosophy in the University 
of Wittenberg in 1576, and died in 1600. His writings 
and discoveries entitle him to a high rank among mod- 
ern anatomists. 

Alberti, (VALENTIN,) a German theologian, born in 
Silesia in 1635, became professor of theology at Leipsic. 
He wrote many polemical works on questions of theology. 
His “ Compendium of the Law of Nature” (‘Compen- 
dium Juris Nature,” 1673) was written in opposition to 
a work of Puffendorf; it has often been reprinted. Died 
ia 1697. 

Aimee di Villanova, 4l-bér’tee de vél-l4-no/’v4, 
{FRANCESCO,) an Italian, born at Nice in 1731, known 
as the author of several popular dictionaries. His ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Italien-Frang¢ais et Frangais-Italien” had a high 
reputation, and has passed through a number of editions. 
Died in 1800. \ = 

Albertinelli, 4l-bér-te-nel’/lee, (MARIOTTO,) an emi- 
nent Florentine painter, born about 1475, imitated and 
equalled Fra Bartolommeo. He painted religious sub- 
jects at Florence and Rome. ‘The Visitation of Eliza- 
beth to the Virgin” is his master-piece. Innocenzio da 
Imola was his pupil. Died about 1520. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Albertini, 4l-bér-tee/nee, or Alberti, 4l-bér’tee, 
(ANNIBALE,) an Italian medical writer, lived about 1600, 
and wrote “On Diseases of the Heart,” (“De Affec- 
tionibus Cordis,” 1618.) 

Albertini, [Lat. ALBERTI/NUS,] (FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian priest and antiquary, born at Florence in the fifteenth 
century. His chief work is one on the Antiquities of 
Rome, entitled “On the Wonders of Ancient and 
Modern Rome,” (‘‘ De Mirabilibus nove et veteris Urbis 
Rome,” 1505.) 

Albertini, (GIORGIO FRANCESCO,) an Italian theologi- 
cal writer, born in Istria in 1732. He became professor 
of theology in the University of Padua. Died in 1810, 

Albertini, (IPPoLIro FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian 
physician, born at Crevalcore in 1662. He studied under 
Malpighi, whom he succeeded as professor of medicine 
in the University of Bologna. Died in 1738, leaving a 
valuable essay on diseases of the heart. 

Albertini, (PAOLO,) an Italian priest, writer, and po- 
litical agent, born at Venice about 1430. Died in 1475. 

Albertini, von, fon 4l-bér-tee’nee, (JOHANN Bap- 
TIST,) an eminent Moravian minister, born at Neuwied, 
on the Rhine, in Germany, in 1769. He wrote hymns 
which display much poetical talent. He was a man of 
extensive acquirements and most estimable character. 
His sermons are remarkable for beautiful simplicity of 
style. He was made a bishop in 1814. Died near Herrn- 
hut in 1831. 

Al-ber-ti’nus, (Aictp/tus,) a German satirist, born 
at Deventer, in Holland, in 1560; died in 1620. He is 
remarkable for having written in the German tongue at 
a time when Latin was almost universally employed by 
the learned men of Germany. His works were very 
popular in his time. 

Albertolli, 4l-bér-tol’/lee, (FERDINANDO,) an Italian 
architect, was a nephew of Giocondo, whom he suc- 
ceeded at the Academy of Milan. Died in 1846. 

Albertolli, (G1AcoMo,) an Italian architect, born in 
1761, became professor of civil architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Padua. Died in 1805. 

Albertolli, (GroconDo,) a distinguished Italian archi- 
tect, born in 1742, was appointed professor of decorative 
architecture at Milan about 1775. Died in 1840. 

Albertrandy, 4l-bér-tran/de, (JOHN CHRISTIAN,) an 
eminent Polish historian, linguist, and numismatist, born 
at Warsaw in 1731. He became librarian to King Stan- 
islaus, who appointed him Bishop of Zenopolis. Among 
his works are “* Roman Antiquities explained by Medals,” 
(3 vols., r805-08,) and a “ History of Poland during the 
Last Three Centuries.” Died in 1808. 

Albertsen, 4l’/bért-sen, (HAMILTON HENDRIK,) a 
Danish writer of Latin poetry, born at Copenhagen in 
1592. Died in Egypt about 1630. 


Albertucci de’ Borselli, 4l-bér-toot/chee d&a hor. 
sel/lee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian preacher and chronicler, 
born at Bologna about 1432. Died in 1497. 

Albertus, 4l-bér’tus, a German painter and engraver, 
born in Saxony. Died about 1680. 

Alber’tus Mag/nus, [ Fr. ALBERT LE GRAND, 4l’bair’ 
leh gr6n,] (2.2. “Albert the Great,”) a celebrated school- 
man and philosopher, born at Lauingen, in Bavaria, 
about 1200, was sometimes called Albert de Boll- 
stadt (bol’stat) and Alber’tus Gro’tus. He occupies 
the first rank among the philosophers and theologians of 
the middle ages. He became a Dominican friar in his 
youth, and, after lecturing on theology for three years at 
Paris, was chosen provincial of his order in 1254. During 
a long period he gave public lectures at Cologne. He 
was appointed Bishop of Ratisbon in 1260, but about 
1263 he resigned that office, which he had never soli- 
cited. He died in 1280. As aman, he was remarkable 
for an enthusiastic love of knowledge, for modesty, and 
for a noble and disinterested spirit. He left a great num- 
ber of works, which treat of logic, theology, physics, and 
metaphysics. Thomas Aquinas was his disciple. 

See Rupotpuus NoviomaGensis, “De Vita Alberti Magni,” 
1499; RAFFAELE Bant, “ Ristretto della prodigiosa Vita del Alberto 
Magno,”’ 1680-88; PETRUS DE Prussia, “‘ Vita Alberti Magni;’ 
EcHarp, “ Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum ;?? GausLinus, “ Synop- 
sis Vite Alberti Magni,” 1630; Lupwic CuouLant, * Albertus 
Magnus.”’ 


Al-ber’tus Sta-den/sis, an abbot of Stade, Hanover, 
in the thirteenth century, known as the author of the 
“Chronicon Alberti,” (z.¢ ‘Chronicle of Albertus,”} 
containing an account of many events which occurred in 
the north of Germany in the middle ages down to 1256. 

Alberus. See ALBER. 

Albi, 4I’be’, (HENRI,) a French Jesuit, born in Prov- 
ence in 1590. He wrote biographical notices of several 
religious persons. Died in 1659. 

Albicante, 4l-be-k4n’/ta, (GIOVANNI ALBERTO,) a 
mediocre Milanese poet, who flourished about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

Al-bi/cus, (SIGIsMUNDUS,) or Albicus OF PRAGUE, 
called also Al’bic or Albik and Albicius, al-bish’e-us, 
a distinguished physician, born in Moravia in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. He taught medicine at 
Prague for many years, and was physician to Wences- 
laus IV., King of Bohemia, by whom in 1409 he was 
made Archbishop of Prague. He held this office only 
about four years. Died in 1427. 

Albignac, qd’, dal’bén’y&k’, (Louis ALEXANDRE,) 
BARON, a French military officer, born in Gascony in 
1739. He served in Hindostan previous to the peace 
of 1783, and afterwards commanded the tenth division 
under the French Directory. He retired from service 
in 1798, and died in 1820. 

Albignac, d’, (PHILIPPE FRANCOIS MAURICE,) 
Count, a French royalist general, born at Milhaud in 
1775; died in 1824. 

Albin, aul’bin, (ELEAZAR,) an English artist and 
painter in water-colours, published in 1731 a “ Natural 
History of Birds,” with 205 fine coloured plates; also 
a work on English Insects, in Latin, (1731,) and the 
same in English in 1749, with 100 copper-plates, coloured. 
The figures were correctly drawn from the life by him- 
self. 

Albina, 4l-bee’na, (GiusEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
sculptor, and architect, lived at Palermo, and died in 
161l. 

Albini, 4l-bee’nee, (ALESSANDRO,) a distinguished 
Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1568, was a pupil 
and coadjutor of the Caracci. Among his works is a 
‘“‘ Prometheus bringing Fire from Heaven.” Died in 1646. 

Albini, 4l-bee’nee, (FRANZ JOSEPH,) a distinguished 
German lawyer and statesman, born at Saint Goar, in 
Rhenish Prussia, in 1748. His great fame as a jurist 
introduced him to the notice of the emperor Joseph IL., 
who conceived a warm.affection for him and gave him a 
place in the imperial cabinet. After the death of the 
emperor, in 1790, Albini was invited to the court of the 
Elector of Mentz, (Mayence,) and soon after was placed 
at the head of the government. From 1792 to the death 
of the elector in 1802, his prince allowed him to manage 
everything; and he proved himself worthy of the trust 
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He not only showed distinguished ability in the manage- 
ment of all civil affairs, but also on a number of occasions 
evinced military talents of a high order. Died in 1816. 

Albini, de, da 4l-bee’nee, (WILLIAM,) Earl of Arun- 
del, the son of a Norman baron who followed William 
the Conqueror to England. He married Adelais, queen- 
dowager of Henry I., by whom he obtained the castle of 
Arundel and other estates. He took an active part in 
those troublous times, and died in 1176, during the reign 
of Henry II. 

Aibino, 4l-bee’no, (GIOVANNI,) [Lat. JOAN’NES AL- 
BI/Nus,| a Neapolitan statesman and historian, who lived 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. He was a 
counsellor to Ferdinand of Aragon, who appears to have 
consulted him in military as well as in civil affairs. He 
wrote a history of the events of his own time. 

Al-bi-no-va’nus, (Caius PEpo,) a Latin poet of the 
Augustan age, was a friend of Ovid, who addressed to 
him one of his “ Epistole ex Ponto,” (‘ Letters from 
Pontus.”) He is said to have excelled in epic poetry, 
and is supposed to have written an epic poem on the 
exploits of Germanicus, which is lost. There is extant 
a beautiful elegy on the death of Drusus, which is as- 
cribed to Albinovanus. 

Al-bi/nus, [Gr. ’A/6ivoc,] a Platonic philosopher, who 
lived at Smyrna about 150 A.D., was one of the teachers 
of Galen. He wrote an “ Introduction to the Dialogues 
of Plato,” which is extant. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca.”’ 

Albi/nus, a Roman procurator of Judea in the time 
of Nero. He succeeded Portius Festus. 

Al-bi’nus, [Ger. pron. 4l-bee’nus,] (ADRIAN,) a Ger- 
man professor of law, born at Lauban in 1513, was a 
friend of Luther. Died in 1590. 

Albinus, (BERNARD,) a German physician, born at 
Dessau in 1653, was appointed professor of medicine in 
the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1681, and 
in 1702 to the chair of anatomy at Leyden. Died in 1721. 

Albinus, (BERNARD SIEGFRIED,) an eminent Ger- 
man anatomist and physician, son of the preceding, was 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1696 or 1697. He was 
educated at Leyden, and on the death of his father in 
1721 was unanimously chosen professor of anatomy and 
surgery in the university. In 1745 he became professor 
of therapeutics, and held this office till his death in 1770. 
As an anatomist he was distinguished for the accuracy 
of his observations and the clearness and fulness of his 
descriptions. Almost all his works are on anatomy. His 
excellent “‘ History of the Muscles of Man” (‘ Historia 
Musculorum Hominis,” 1734) is highly praised by Haller. 

See BorrHAAvE, ‘Oratio de Vita et Obitu B. Albini,” 1721; 
HA tter, “‘ Bibliotheca Anatomica.”’ 

Albinus, (CHRISTIAN BERNARD,) a brother of the 
preceding, was born near the close of the seventeenth 
century. He became professor of anatomy at Utrecht, 
where he died in 1752. 

Al-bi/nus, (CLopius,) a native of Adrumetum, in 
Africa, became Roman governor of Gaul about 180 
A.D., and defeated the Frisian tribes beyond the Rhine. 
Prompted by jealousy, the emperor Severus endeavoured 
to remove him by assassination ; but, this proving unsuc- 
cessful, the two leaders met in battle near Lyons. Al- 
binus was defeated and slain in 197. He appears to have 
been at one time associated with Severus in the empire ; 
at all events, he reigned three years in Gaul and Britain, 
with the title of Cesar. 

Albinus Flaccus. See ALCUIN. 

Albinus, (FRIEDRICH BERNARD,) born at Leyden in 
1715, was a brother of Bernard Siegfried, whom he suc- 
ceeded as professor of anatomy in 1745. His chief work 
is a physiological treatise ““On the Nature of Man,” 
(“De Natura Hominis,” 1775.) Died in 1778. 

Albinus, (JOHANN GrEoRG,) a German poet, born at 
Naumburg, was a son of an inferior poet of the same 
name, (1624-79.) The son wrote in German a number 
of popular idyls and hymns, a volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1686. He was living in 1714. 

a J. B. Liesrer, “ Nachrichten von J. G. Albinus Leben,” 
1728. 

Albinus, (or Weiss, Wiss,) (PETRUS, or PETER,) a 
learned German writer and historian, who was born in 
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Saxony and lived in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Died at Dresden in 1598. 

Al/bi-on, [Gr. ’AA6iwv or ’AXebivy,] a fabulous giant, 
regarded as a son of Neptune. He and his brother 
Bergion attacked Hercules near the Rhone, and were 
killed by that hero. 

Albisson, 4l/be’son’, (JEAN,) a French Jawyer and 
politician, born at Montpellier in 1732, was made tribune 
in 1802. He assisted in the preparation of several por- 
tions of Napoleon’s celebrated Code. Died in 1810. 

Albitte, al/bét’, (ANTOINE Louts,) a French Jacobin, 
member of the Legislative Assembly in 1791, distin- 
guished for his violence and cruelty. He was a leader 
of the desperate revolt of May 20, 1795, against the 
Convention. For this he was condemned to death, but 
succeeded in concealing himself till the danger was over. 
He perished in the retreat from Russia in 1812, after 
he had served some years as sub-inspector of reviews. 

Albizzi, 4l-bit’see or 4l-bét’see, a Florentine family 
which occupies a considerable place in the history of 
Florence during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The most worthy of notice are PIETRO, RINALDO, and 
TOMMASO ALBIZZI, noticed below. 

Albizzi, [Lat. Avpictus, 4l-bish’e-us,] (BARTOLOM- 
MEO,) an Italian friar, born in Tuscany, was the author 
of a work called “‘Conformities of the Life of Saint 
Francis with that of Jesus Christ.” Erasmus Alber pub- 
lished in 1542 a refutation of this work, entitled ‘‘ The 
Barefooted Monk’s Jester and Alcoran,” with a preface 
by Luther. Died in r4or. 


Albizzi, (PIETRO,) the leader of the Guelph party at 
Florence, was put to death in 1379 by the Ghibelines. 


Albizzi, (RINALDO,) a son of Tommaso, noticed be- 
low, born towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
He became involved in an unsuccessful contest with the 
family of the Medici, and died in exile at Ancona in 1452. 


Albizzi, (TOMMASO,) born in 1347, was a nephew of 
Pietro and father of Rinaldo. He was chief magistrate 
of the republic from 1382 to 1417, which is accounted 
the most glorious period in the history of Florence. 
Died in 1417. 

Albo, al’/bo, (JosEPH, or JOsE,) an eminent Spanish 
rabbi, born at Soria in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. He wrote a very able work in defence of his 
religion, entitled ‘‘The Foundations of the Jewish 
Faith.” Died in 1428. 

Alboin, [Lat. ALBor’Nus,] the son of Alduin, be- 
came King of the Longobards on the death of his father, 
about 553. Alduin had defeated the Gepidze, who occu- 
pied the countries corresponding with the modern prov- 
inces of Slavonia and Servia. Alboin nearly extermin- 
ated that nation, killed Cunimund, their king, and com- 
pelled his daughter Rosamund to become his wife. He 
next (about 570) turned his arms against the northern 
provinces of Italy, and, conquering everything in his 
course, excepting Mantua and Padua, advanced as far as 
Spoletum, (or Spoleto.) In 573, Alboin, after drinking 
deeply at a banquet at Verona, ordered a cup, which he 
had made out of the skull of Cunimund, to be brought, 
and invited his wife Rosamund to drink out of it. This 
outrage roused her to deadly vengeance. She conspired 
with two of his officers, and they killed the king when 
he was sunk in his afternoon sleep. 

See Gipson, “‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,”’ chap. xlv.; MurarTort, ‘‘ Annali d’Italia.”’ 

Albon, (JACQUES.) See SAINT-ANDRE. 

Albon, @’, dal’bén’, (CLAUDE CAMILLE FRANGOIS,) 
a French /7ttérateur, born at Lyons in 1753. He wrote 
a discourse on the “ History, Government, Arts, etc. of 
some Nations of Europe,” (4 vols.) Died in 1788. 

Alboni, 4l-bo’nee, (MARIETTA,) a celebrated, Italian 
singer, born at Cesena in 1824, was a pupil of Rossini. 
She made her -déut at Milan in 1841, with a success 
which was repeated, or surpassed, at Vienna and Saint 
Petersburg. In 1847 her performances excited great 
enthusiasm in London and Paris, and a few years later 
she visited the United States. Her voice is a contralto 
of great purity, compass, and flexibility. ‘ There never 
existed a voice more bewitching,” says M. Bousquet 
‘‘whose tone was more limpid and sweet, whose sono 
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rousness was more homogeneous in its different regis- 
ters.” She was married to the Marquis de Pepoli. 
See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Alboni, (PAoLo,) a distinguished landscape-painter 
of Bologna. He worked in Vienna from 1710 to 1722, 
and afterwards at Bologna. Died in 1730. 

Al-Borak or Al-Burak. See Borak. 

Alboresi, 4l-bo-ra/see, (GIACoMO,) an Italian painter 
of architecture, born at Bologna in 1632. He painted 
(with M. Pasio) the west facade of the cathedral ot 


Florence. Died in 1677. 
Albornotius. See ALBORNOZ, (GIL ALVAREZ Ca- 
RILLO DE.) 


Albornoz, 4l-bor-néth’, (DIEGO FELIPE,) a Spanish 
historian, lived about 1650, and published “ Castilla Po- 
hitica y Cristiana,” 1666.) 

Albornoz, de, da 4l-bor-ndth’, [Lat. ALBORNO/TIUS, | 
(GrL ALVAREZ CARILLO,) or simply 4igidius de Al- 
bornoz, a noble Spaniard, born at Cuenca about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. He was chaplain and 
counsellor to Alfonso XI. of Castile, who. raised him to 
the archbishopric of Toledo. After the accession of 
Pedro the Cruel tothe throne, Albornoz, having incurred 
his displeasure, fled to Avignon to Pope Clement VI, 
by whom he was made cardinal. Innocent VI., Clem- 
ent’s successor, subsequently appointed him his legate, 
in which capacity Albornoz ‘showed great wisdom as 
well as military skill, and in a few years recovered a 
multitude of Italian towns which had become disaffected 
or openly rebellious to the Papal see. He died in 1367. 


See Murarort, “ Annali d’[talia ;? SrrpHano, ‘Vita del Cardi- 
nale Aibornoz;” SEPpULVEDA, ‘‘ De Vita et Rebus gestis G, Albor- 
noti.’’ 


Albosius, 4l-bo’she-us, or Aillebout, 4i’boo’ or 
Z’ye-boo’, (JEAN,) a French physician, born at Autun, 
published in 1587 a description of a remarkable mon- 
strosity, (a petrified embryo,) erititled “ Portentosum 
Lithopedium sive Embryon petrifactum.” 

Albrand, 4l’br6n’, (FORTUNE,) a French Orientalist, 
born about 1795, planted a colony in Madagascar. Died 
im 1827. 

Albrecht or Austria. See ALBERT. 

Albrecht or BAVARIA. See ALBERT. 

Albrecht or MECKLENBURG. See ALBERT. 

Albrecht, (ACHILLES.) See ALBERT. 

Albrecht, 4l’/brékt, (BALTHASAR AUGUSTIN,) a Ger- 
man painter, born at Berg, near Munich, in 1687. Died 
at Munich in 1765. 

Albrecht, (JOHANN LORENz,) a German musician 
and composer, born near Miihlhausen in 1732. Died in 


1773. 
US teoht. (JOHANN SEBASTIAN,) a German naturalist 
and writer, born in 1695, lived at Coburg. 

Albrecht, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a German physician, 
born at Erfurt in 1703, became professor of medicine in 
his native town in 1729, and professor of anatomy, sur- 
gery, and botany in the University of Gottingen in 1734. 
Died in 1736. 

Albrecht, (SopHIE,) a German poetess, born in 1757 
at Erfurt, where her father, J. P. Baumer, was professor 
of medicine and philosophy. She was married at the 
age of fourteen, and died in 1837. Her poems are lyric 
and dramatic; they display deep feeling and considera- 
ble poetic power. _ 

Albrecht, (WILHELM,) a German agriculturist, born 
in 1786, was a pupil of Thaer. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed director of an experimental school of agriculture 
founded at Idstein in Nassau, and afterwards removed to 
Geisberg near Wiesbaden. He wrote, or edited, ‘The 
Annals of the Agricultural Society of Nassau,” (15 vols.,) 
and had a high reputation as a teacher. Died in 1848. 

Albrecht, (WILHELM EDUARD,),a German legist, 
born at Elbing in 1800, was professor of German law at 
Gottingen from 1829 to 1837. He became professor of 
law at Leipsic in 1840. ‘ 

Albrechtsberger, 4l/bréxts-bérc’er, (JOHANN 
GeorG,) a distinguished German musician, born near 
Vienna in 1736; died in 1809. The celebrated Bee- 
thoven was one of his pupils. 

Albret, 4l/bra’, (CHARL”S OF,) [Fr. CHARLES D’AL- 
BRET, shel d&l’bra’,] a cousin-german of Charles VLI., 
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appointed Constable of France in 1402. He commande} 
the French army at the disastrous battle of Agincourt 
in which he was defeated and slain, in 1415. 

Albret, (HENRY oF.) See Henry II. or Na- 
VARRE. 

Albret, (JEANNE OF.) See JEANNE OF NAVARRE. 

Albrici, il-bree/chee, (VINCENZO,) an Italian com- 
poser and organist, who flourished in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. He spent some time at the 
court of Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

Albrion, de, da 4l-bRe-6n’, (DOMINGO,) a Spanish 
sculptor, lived between 1550 and 1600. His works are 
praised by Ponz. 

Albrizzi. See ALBERICTI. 

Albrizzi, 4l-brét/see or 4l-brit’see, (ISABELLA Teo- 
toki—ta-o-to’kee,) a daughter of Count Teotoki, was 
born at Corfu about 1770. She was married to a Vene- 
tian nobleman ; and her house in Venice became a place 
of resort for persons of distinction, both natives and 
foreigners. She was distinguished for her learning, wit, 
and taste, and not less for her domestic virtues. She 
wrote several works of merit. Died in 1835. 

Aibucasis. See ABoo-L-KAsI™M. 

Aibufera, DUKE oF. See SUCHET. 

Albumazar, 4l-boo-mA/zar, (a corruption of Aboo- 
Mashar,) a celebrated Arabian astronomer, born at 
Bulkh (or Balkh) about 780 a.p. He died in 885, aged 
above one hundred years. 

Albuquerque, de, da 4l-boo-kér’ka or 4l/boo-kérk’, 
(ALFONSO,) [Port. AFFONSO D’ ALBOQUERQUE, 4f-fon/so 
dal-bo-kér’ka,] surnamed THE GREAT, and THE PORTU- 
GUESE Mars, a famous Portuguese commander, was 
born of a branch of the royal family, near Alhandra, in 
1453. He commanded a squadron in the fleet which 
in 1506 was sent to India under Tristan da Cunha, and 
carried a secret commission by virtue of which he should 
supersede Francisco de Almeida as governor or viceroy 
of the Indies. On his way he took Ormuz, then a great 
emporium; but he was soon forced to evacuate that 
place, in consequence of the defection or insubordination 
of some officers of his squadron. He arrived in India 
in 1508. In 1510 he captured the rich city of Goa, and 
in 1511 performed a brilliant exploit in the conquest of 
Malacca. He entered the Red Sea in 1513 with the 
first European fleet that ever navigated its waters, and 
afterwards obtained permanent possession of Ormuz. 
He raised the affairs of the Portuguese in India to the 
highest state of prosperity. Having, however, been su- 
perseded in the government of India, he died near Goa 
in 1515. (See ALMEIDA.) His son wrote a history of 
his campaigns, entitled “Comentarios do grande Affonso 
d’Alboquerque,” Lisbon, 1557. 
~ See, also, A. THever, ‘‘ Vie des Hommes illustres;’?? Larirau, 
‘Histoire des Descouvertes, etc. des Portugais;’? Barros, ‘‘ De- 
cada Segunda ;’? Faria y Souza, “Asia Portugueza;’’ ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Albuquerque, de, (BRAs AFFONSO,) a son of the 
preceding, was born at Alhandra in 1500. He obtained 
command of a ship of war, and was afterwards ‘‘ Veedor” 
or manager of the royal patrimony. He was noted for his 
integrity. He wrote a narrative of his father’s exploits, 
(1557-) Died in 1580. 

Albuquerque, de, (DUARTE COELHO, doo-ar’ta ko- 
él’yo,) Marquis of Basto, served as a general in the 
war against the Dutch in Brazil, 1620-39, and wrote an 
account of that war, (1654.) Died at Madrid in 1658. 

Albuquerque,de, da al-boo-kér’ka, (JUAN ALFONSO, ) 
the tutor, and afterwards minister and favourite, of Pedro 
the Cruel, of Castile, was the unprincipled agent of that 
monarch’s perfidy and cruelty; but, having at last in- 
curred his displeasure, he was banished from court. 
Died in 1354. 

Albuquerque, de, (MATEO,) a Portuguese general, 
who was appointed, in 1628, governor of the province 
of Pernambuco, which he defended against the Dutch. 
He was recalled to Portugal in 1635, after which he 
commanded a division in the war against the Spaniards, 
and gained an important victory at Campo Mayor in 
1644. Died in 1646. 


See SourHey’s ‘‘ History of Brazil.” 
Albutius, 4l-bu’she-us, (CATUs SILAs,) a Roman ora- 
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tor, born in Cisalpine Gaul. He lived in the time of the 
emperor Augustus. 

Albutius or Albucius, (Trrus,) a Roman, who lived 
about 100 B.C., distinguished by his devotion to the doc- 
trines of Epicurus. 

Alcagoba, 4l-k4-so’ba, or Alcazova, a Portuguese 
navigator in the service of Charles V. of Germany. He 
was murdered in a mutiny in 1535. 

Al-ca-di/nus or Alicadino, 4l-k4-dee’no, a Syra- 
cusan physician, who attended the emperors Henry VI. 
and Frederick II. He lived about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. j 

Alceeus, Al-see’us, [Gr. ’AAKaioc; Fr. ALCEE, 4l’sa’,] a 
celebrated Greek lyric poet, a native of Mitylene, in Les- 
bos, flourished about 600 B.c. He wrote in the A£olic 
dialect, and is said to have invented the metre called Al- 
caic. His odes were characterized by strong passion and 
enthusiasm ; they were admired and imitated by Horace. 
Among the nine lyric poets of the Alexandrian canon, 
Alczeus occupied he second* or, according to some wri- 
ters, the first place. Quintilian expressed the opinion that 
he was often equal to Homer. Nothing remains of his 
productions except a number of small fragments. Some 
of his poems were addressed to Sappho, his contempo- 
rary. In the contest between the nobles and the people 
of Lesbos, he fought and wrote for the former. 

See Bong, ‘‘ Geschichte der lyrischen Dichtkunst der Hellenen,’’ and 
© Ar«atos,” in Erscu und GRUBER’s “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Alczeus, a comic poet, a native of Mitylene, contended 
in 388 B.c, with Aristophanes for the prize which the lat- 
ter gained by his “ Plutus.” 

Alczeus oF MESSENE, author of anumber of epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, lived about 210 B.c. He wrote 
epigrams against Philip III. of Macedonia. 

Aleaforada,4l-ka-fo-ra’d4, (MARIANNA,) a Portuguese 
nun, who, about 1662, conceived a passion for a French 
marquis (De Chamilly) who is noticed in this work. Her 
letters to him were published in a French version, (‘ Let- 
tres Portugaises,”’ 1669,) and were much admired. He 
did not return her affection, and appears to have published 
them to gratify his vanity. 

Alcaforado, 4l-k4-fo-ra’do, (FRANCISCO,) a Portu- 
guese who took part in the expedition which discovered 
Madeira in 1420 and wrote a narrative of the discovery. 

Alcala, 41-k4-l4’, (Don Parafan de Rivera—pa- 
ra-fan’ da re-va’ra,) DUKE oF, born in 1508, was Viceroy 
of Naples under Philip II. Died in 1571. 

Alcala y Herrera, de, da 4l-k4-la’ e ér-ra’r4, (AL- 
FONSO,) a Spanish poet and novelist, who lived in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He wrote a novel 
called ‘‘The Two Suns of Toledo,” (1641,) in which the 
letter @ was not used. 

Al-cam/e-né8, [Gr. ’“AAKayévn¢e ; Fr. ALCAMENE, 4I’- 
k&man/’,| one of the most distinguished sculptors of 
antiquity, was a native of Athens, and flourished in the 
fifth century B.c. According to Pausanias, he was living 
in 400 B.c. He was a pupil of Phidias. His most cele- 
brated work was a statue of Venus, (now lost,) known as 
“Venus of the Gardens.” He is considered to have been 
second to no Greek sculptor of his age except Phidias. 

Alcamo, ad’, dal’k4-mo, (CIULLO,) a Sicilian, who lived 
near the close of the twelfth century ; supposed to be the 
earliest writer of Italian poetry. 

Alcantara, de, da 4l-kan’ta-r4, (DrEco,) a Spanish 
architect, employed by Philip II. Died in 1587. 

Alcantara, de, (San PEDRO,) a Spanish zealot, who 
founded a monastic order in the sixteenth century. He 
was born at Alcantara in 1499. Died in 1562. His peni- 
tential austerities were almost incredible. For nearly 
forty years, it is said, his daily allowance of sleep was 
less than two hours. 

Al-cath’o-us, a son of Pelops, married the daughter 
of the King of Megara, and afterwards became himself 
king of that city. 

Alcazar or Alcagar, 4l-ka/thar or 4l-ka’sar, (AN- 
DRES,) an eminent Spanish surgeon, who lived in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. He was professor 
of surgery in the University of Salamanca. His most 
Important work was a treatise on syphilis. 


* The First place being accorded to ALcman, (which see.) 


Alcazar, de, da 4l-ka’/thar, (BALTAZAR,) a Spanish 
poet, who lived at Seville about 1600. He composed 
many “‘redondillas,” and was highly commended by Cer- 
vantes in his ‘*Canto de Caliope.” 


See LonGFELLow’s * Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 


Alcazar, de, written also Alcasar, (Luis,) a Span- 
ish Jesuit, born at Seville in 1554. He wrote on the 
Apocalypse. Died in 1613. 

Alcazova. See ALCACOBA. 

Alcedo, de, da 4l-sa’bo, (ANTONIO,) a native of 
Spanish America, published at Madrid in 1786 a valu- 
able work on the geography of America, “ Diccionario 
Geografico-historico de las Indias Occidentales 6 Ame- 
rica,” (5 vols.) Scarcely anything is known of his life. 

Alcée. See ALC#US. 

Al-gés’tis, [Gr. “AAKnotie or ’AAKéoTn ; Fr. ALCESYE, 
4l’sést’,| the daughter of Pelias and wife of Admetus, 
King of Thessaly, is fabled to have prevented the death 
of her husband by offering to die for him. Tradition 
adds that she was rescued from the realms of death by 
Hercules. The story of her heroic devotion forms the 
subject of one of the best tragedies of Euripides. 

Al’ce-tas [Gr. ’AAxérac].I., King of Epirus, was an 
ally of the Athenians. He reigned about 375 B.c. 

Alcetas II, King of Epirus, was a grandson of Al- 
cetas I. He was killed hy his own subjects, and was 
succeeded by Pyrrhus. 

Alcetas, a brother of Perdiccas, the favourite of 
Alexander the Great. After the death of his brother, 
321 B.C, he killed himself, to avoid falling into the hands 
of Antigonus. (See PERDICCAS.) 

Alchabitius, al-ka-bish’e-us, [Arab. ABDALAZEEZ 
or ABDALAZiz,| an Arabian astrologer, who lived at 
Aleppo about the middle of the tenth century. 

Alchfred. See ALFRED. 

Al-ehin’/dus or Al-kin’dus, | Arab. AL-KIN/DEE or 
ALKINDI,| a noted Arabian astrologer, physician, and 
writer, born about the end of the eighth century. He 
lived at the court of Al-Mamoon, Caliph of Bagdad. He 
wrote many works, in one of which he pretended to 
explain the action of medicines by the principles of 
mathematics and music. 

Alciati, 4l-cha’tee, [Fr. ALCIAT, 4l’se-4’,] (ANDREA,) 
a celebrated lawyer of Milan, born in 1492. He became 
professor of law in the University of Avignon in 1518, 


-|and afterwards filled the same chair in Bourges, (1528 


to 1532,) and subsequently in Bologna, Pavia, and Fer- 
rara. He died at Pavia in 1550. Though possessed of 
popular and brilliant talents, he was far from being a 
profound jurist. He left “Commentaries on the Digest,” 
and many other legal works. 

“Alciati,” says Hallam, “was the first who taught the 
lawyers to write with purity and elegance. Erasmus has 
applied to him the eulogy of Cicero on Sczevola, that he 
was the most jutisprudent of orators and the most elo- 
quent of lawyers.” (See “Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”) 

See “Vita Alciati,”’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Emblemata,’’ published by 
CriaubE MIGNAULT in 1581; MazzucHevui, “‘Scrittori d’ Italia.” 

Alciati, (FRANCESCO,) a nephew of the preceding, 
and tutor to the celebrated Saint Carlo Borromeo, born 
in 1522, was made cardinal] in 1565. Died in 1580. 


Alciati, (GIOVANNI PAOLO,) an Italian Protestant of 
the sixteenth century, who was accused, or .at least 
strongly suspected, of heresy by Calvin and other re- 
formers, in consequence of which he retired to Dantzic, 
where he died about 1570. 

‘Alciati, (TERENZIO,) a learned Jesuit, born at Rome 
in 1570. He taught divinity for seventeen years in the 
Jesuits’ College at Rome, and wrote several works on 
theology. Died in 1651. 

Alcibiades, 4l-se-bi/a-déz, written also Alkibi’ades, 
[Gr ?AAKibcadn¢ ; Fr. ALCIBIADE, 4l’se’be’4d’; Ger. AL- 
CIBIADES, 4t-se-bee/4-dés,| a celebrated Athenian, son 
of Cleinias, was born about 450 B.c. He seemed to 
combine all the gifts of nature and of fortune. He was 
descended from the noblest families and inherited one 
of the largest estates of Athens. He possessed remark- 
able personal beauty, and an intellect of wonderful 
strength and versatility. The ward of Pericles, and the 
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favourite pupil and companion of Socrates, he enjoyed 
unequalled opportunities for cultivating his talents to 
the highest degree. Yet all these advantages were ren- 
dered futile or pernicious by his fickleness and want of 
virtue. He was elected one of the board of generals in 
419 B.C., and became the leader of the democratic party. 
Through his intrigues and counsels, the Athenians were 
involved in a war with Sparta and Syracuse, 414 B.C. 
About the time he was to sail for Sicily with the fleet, 
(in the command of which Nicias was associated with 
him,) he was accused of an act of sacrilege which had 
been recently committed, and was afterwards condemned 
in his absence. Upon this he joined the enemies of his 
country, and by his counsels contributed powerfully, 
though indirectly, to the destruction of the Athenian 
army in Sicily in 413. (See NictAs.) Having quarrelled 
with the Spartans, he was recalled by the fickle popu- 
lace of Athens in 411, and was again intrusted with the 
command of the fleet. Under his conduct the Athe- 
nians gained several signal victories, at Cynossema and 
Abydos in 411 B.C., at Cyzicus in 410; and in the two 
following years they acquired Chalcedon and Byzan- 
tium. But subsequently he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the island of Andros, and soon after his lieu- 
tenant in his absence was defeated at Notium, near 
Ephesus. He was superseded in the command of the 
fleet, and retired into Thrace,-for he thought it unsafe to 
return to Athens. After the fall of Athens and the es- 
tablishment of the rule of the thirty tyrants, he with- 
drew into Asia, where he was honourably received by the 
satrap Pharnabazos. Not long after, the house in which 
he slept was attacked at night by a body of men, who 
set it on fire, and when he rushed out, sword in hand, 
dispatched him with darts and arrows, 404 B.c, It is 
not known whether this deed was done at the instigation 
of his public or his private enemies. 

See his life in PLurarcu; Grore, ‘‘ History of Greece,”’ vol. viii. 
chaps. Ixii. to Ixiv., also Ixvi.; THrRLWALL, “‘ History of Greece ;”’ 
A. G. Meissner, ‘‘Alcibiades,”’ 4 vols., 1785-88; J. H. Joanin, ‘‘ His- 
toire d’Alcibiades,” 1819; Hertzpera, ‘‘ Alkibiades der Staatsmann 
und Feldherr,’? Halle, 1853; W. Viscuer, ‘‘ Alcibiades und Lysan- 
dros,” 1843; XeENopPHON, “‘ Hellenica;” THucypipEs, ‘‘History.”’ 

Al-gid’a-mas, [’AAKidauac,| a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived about 400 B.c. He was a native of Elza, in Asia 
Minor. 

Alcides. See HERCULES. 

Al-gi/dés, [Gr. ’Adxeidne; Fr. ALCIDE, 4l’séd’,| a 
name of Hercules, supposed to have been derived from 
the Greek dAxy, (alké,) “strength.” 

Al-gim/a-ehus, |’AAKiudéyoc,] a Greek painter, sup- 
posed to have lived in the time of Alexander the Great. 

Alcime. See ALCIMUs. 

Al-gim/e-nés, [’AAKiuévyc,| a Greek comic poet, who 
is supposed to have lived at Athens about 500 B.c. 

Al/ci-mus, [Gr. "AA«iwoc ; Fr. ALCIME, 4l’sém’, | (called 
also Ja-gi/mus [Gr. ’[déxeyyoc] or Jo’a-ehim,) a Jewish 
high-priest, contemporary with Judas Maccabeus. He 
apostatized and joined Demetrius. 

See I. Maccabees vii., ix. 

Al’ci-mus A-le’thi-us, a Latin writer and rhetori- 
cian of the fourth century. He lived in Burdigala, (Bor- 
deaux.) 

Al-gin’o-us, [Gr. ’AAKivooc,] a king of the Phzeacians, 
whose beautiful gardens, described by Homer in the 
Odyssey, have afforded a favourite theme for other poets. 
He reigned in the island of Scheria, (now Corfu.) 

Alcinous, a Greek philosopher, who wrote an intro- 
duction to the philosophy of Plato. He is supposed to 
have flourished in the time of the early Roman em- 
perors. : 

Alcionio, (PrETRO.) See ALCYONIUS. 

Al’gi-phron, [’AAxidpwr,] a Greek epistolary writer, 
supposed to have lived about 200 A.D. His works are 
interesting as exhibiting a picture of the domestic life of 
that period. The number of his letters is above séventy. 
His language is elegant and purely Attic. 

Alemzeon, 4lk-mee’on, |Gr. ’AdAkuaiwov; Fr. ALc- 
MEON, 4lk’ma’6n’,] a son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, 
renowned as the leader of the Epigoni in their successful 
expedition against Thebes. 

Alemee’on, [Gr. ’AAKuaiwy,] a natural philosopher, 
native of Crotona, lived in the sixth century B.c., and 


was a pupil of Pythagoras. He is said to have been the 
first who dissected animals in order to study anatomy. 

Alcmzon, (the lyric poet.) See ALCMAN. 

Alcmeonide, alk-me-on/i-dé, [Gr. *AAKuawvidas, 
one of the most distinguished of the noble families ‘| 
Athens. 

Aicman, alk’man, [Gr. ’A2«uév,] called Alomze’on 
(AAcuatwr| by the later Greek writers, the chief lyric 
poet of Sparta, flourished about 650 8.c. He was origin- 
ally a Lydian slave, born at Sardis, and was emanci- 
pated in his youth and nationalized by the Spartans. He 
wrote Parthenia, pzeans, bridal hymns, and other poems, 
which were highly prized by the ancients. Some beau- 
tiful fragments of his works are extant. He was con- 
sidered by some ancient writers the inventor of erotic 
poetry. ‘To Alcman was assigned the first place in the 
canon of lyric poets, by the Alexandrian grammarians. 

See ScHoELt, “Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.”’ 

Alcmene, alk-mee’ne, or Ale-me/na, [Gr. ?AAK- 
pion; Fr. ALCMENE, 4lk’man’,| the daughter of Elec- 
tryon, King of Mycene, and wife of Amphitryon. She 
bore Hercules to Jupiter, who, it is said, in the absence 
of her husband, deceived her by assuming the form of 
Amphitryon. 

Alcock or Alcok, aul’kok, (JOHN,) a native of York- 
shire, England, was sent as ambassador by Edward IV. 
to John II. of Castile, and afterwards became success- 
ively Bishop of Rochester, of Worcester, and of Ely. He 
was also tutor to Prince Edward of Wales, and president 
of his council. He held the chancellorship a short time 
under both Edward IV. and Henry VIII. Died in r500. 
He was a patron of learning, and founded Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Alcock, (JOHN,) an English musical composer, born 
in London in 1715. Died in 1806. 

Alcock, (THoMAS,) an English surgeon, born in 1784; 
died in 1833. 

Al’con |’AAcwv] or Al’co, a Greek statuary of un- 
known epoch, noted for having made an iron statue of 
Hercules. 

Alcott, aul’kot, (AMOS BRONSON,) an American 
writer on education, born in Wolcott, Connecticut, in 


i 


1799. 

Alcott, (WiLi1Am A.,) M.D., an American reformer 
and educational writer, born in Wolcott, Connecticut, in 
1798. He studied medicine at New Haven, but, after 
following the profession for a few years, united with Wil- 
liam C. Woodbridge in the preparation of his school 
geographies and atlases, and in editing the “Annals of 
Education,” etc. He has since laboured zealously in the 
cause of educational reforms, and lectured extensively on 
the best modes of instruction, hygiene, physiology, etc. 
Besides editing and contributing to various journals, he 
has published many volumes on educational and kindred 
subjects. Some of his works have enjoyed a great popu- 
larity, especially “The House I Live in ;” ‘The Young 
Man’s Ghide;” “The Young Woman’s Guide;” ‘The 
Young Mother ;” “The Young Housekeeper,” etc. 

Alcuin, al’/kwin, or Al’cwin, an English prelate, who 
passes for the most learned man of his age, and whose full 
name was Flac’/cus Albi’nus Alcui/nus, was born 
at York about 735 A.D. About 780 he accepted an in- 
vitation to the court of Charlemagne, withewhom he lived 
thenceforth on terms of intimate friendship. The court 
of that monarch, it is said, became a school of which 
Alcuin was the head. According to some writers, he 
founded schools at Aix-la-Chapelle and Paris. He was 
appointed in 796 abbot of St. Martin at Tours, where he 
died in 804. He left many epistles, poems, and theo- 
logical works, which are among the best specimens of 
medizeval Latinity. A life of Alcuin, by Professor F. 
Lorenz, of Halle, has been translated into English, 
(1837) 

See also BAur, “ Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur ;’’ ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica Literaria,” 1842. 

Alcyone (al-si/one) or Hal-gy’o-ne, [Gr. ’AA- 
xvovn, | (Myth.,) a daughter of ASolus, who became the wife 
of Ceyx. They were remarkable for their mutual and de- 
voted love. Ceyx having perished in a storm at sea, 
Alcyone, overcome by grief and despair, threw herself 
into the waves. To reward their conjugal devotion, the 
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gods transformed them into kingfishers. The sea, :as 
ancient writers tell us, is always calm and the weather 
delightful during the period in which these birds build 
their nests and hatch their young: hence the origin of 
the expression “halcyon days,” signifying those of peace 
and happiness. 

Al-cy-o’ni-us or Al-ci-o/ni-us, (Perrus,) [It. At- 
CIONIO, 4l-cho/ne-o, PiETRO,| a distinguished Italian 
scholar, was born at Venice about 1490. He translated 
into elegant Latin several works of Aristotle, and be- 
came professor of Greek at Florence about 1521. His 
most celebrated work is “ Medices Legatus de Exsilio,” 
(1522,) a dissertation on Exile. He was erroneously 
suspected of having taken the finest passages of this 
work from Cicero’s lost treatise on Glory. He died in 
Rome in 1527. 

See Mazzucue ut, “ Scrittori d’Italia ;”? Paoto Grovio, ‘ Elogia 
Virorum illustrium,”’ Bale, 1677. 

Al-Damiri. See ADDEMEEREE. 

Alday, aul/de, (JoHN,) an English translator, of 
whom little is known. He translated a popular French 
work by Boaistuau, (or Boistuau,) entitled ‘‘ The Theatre 
of the World,” (“ Theatrum Mundi,” 1581.) 

Alde, van, van 4l’/deh, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch painter 
and engraver, lived at Amsterdam about 1650. 

Aldebert. See ADALBERT. 

Aldegati, 4l-da-ga’tee, (Marco or MARCANTONIO,) 
an Italian poet, born at Mantua, lived in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. 

Aldegonde, SAINT. See MARNIX, (PHILIP VAN.) 

Aldegrever, 4l’deh-gra’ver, or Aldegraef, 4l/deh- 
gréf’, (HEINRICH,) an eminent German painter and en- 
graver, born at Soest, Westphalia, in 1502, was a pupil 
of Albert Diirer, whose style he closely imitated. He 
left a great number of engravings, mostly from his own 
designs. They are finely executed in the Gothic style. 
Among his plates are “Susanna and the Elders ;” “The 
Labours of Hercules ;” and portraits of Luther and Me- 
Bue one His paintings are not numerous. Died about 
1562. 

Aldeguela, de, da 4l-d4-ga’la, (TosEF or JosE Mar- 
TIN,) a Spanish architect, born in 1730; died in 1802. 

Al-Demiri. See ADDEMEEREE. 

Alden, aul’den, (JOHN,) one of the first settlers of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, came over in the Mayflower 
in 1620. He was a magistrate in that colony for more 
than ie years. He forms one of the principal charac- 
ters in Longfellow’s poem on “ Miles Standish’s Court- 
ship.” Died in 1687, aged about eighty-nine. 

Alden, (Timoruy,) an American clergyman, born in 
Massachusetts in 1771, was the founder and first presi- 
dent of Alleghany College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
He published a collection of epitaphs and inscriptions, 
in § vols. Died in 1839. 

Alderete, de, da 4l-da-ra’ta, or Aldrete, 4l-dra’ta, 
(BERNARDO,) a learned Spanish writer and priest, born 
at Malaga about 1550. He was distinguished for his 
knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek, and was re- 
puted one of the best Spanish writers of his time. 
Among his works is “The Origin and Principles of the 
Castilian Language,” (1606,) which, says Gayangos, is 
the best on that subject. The date of his death is un- 
known. j 

Alderete, de, (Drmco GRACIAN,) a Spanish Hellenist 
of the sixteenth century, was employed as private secre- 
tary by Charles V. and by Philip Il., at whose court he 
enjoyed great favour. He made good Spanish versions 
of Xenophon, (1552,) Thucydides, (1554,) and other 
Greek writers. He died at an advanced age about 1590. 

Alderete, de, (Josk,) a younger brother of Bernardo, 
noticed above, was rector of the College of Granada, and 
author of a treatise “De Religiosa Disciplina tuenda,” 
(1615.) Died in 1616, aged about fifty-six. 


See N. Antonio, “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Alderoti, 4l-da-ro’tee, (TADDEO,) a cclebrated phy- 
sician, and a friend of Dante, was born at Florence in 
1215. Died in 1295. 

See ViLvAnt, ‘‘ Vie d’Alderoti.”’ 

Alderson, aul/der-son, (JOHN,) M.D., a distinguished 
English physician, born in Suffolk in 1758, practised in 
Hull. Died in 1829. 


Aldhelm, 4ld/hélm, Sarnv, a distinguished Saxon 
ecclesiastic, born about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury. He was made Bishop of Sherborn in 705, and 
died in 709. 

Aldigieri. See ALTICHERIO. 

Aldini, 4l-dee/nee, (ANTroNIO,) Count, an Italian 
statesman, born at Bologna in 1756, was a nephew of 
Galvani. Having become a political friend of Bonaparte, 
he was chosen president of the Council of State of the 
Cisalpine Republic, and in 1805 secretary of state in 
the kingdom of Italy. He continued to live at Milan 
after it passed into the power of Austria. Died in 1826, 

Aldini, (GIOVANNI,) a distinguished natural philoso- 
pher, nephew of the celebrated Galvani, and brother of 
the preceding, was born at Bologna in 1762. In 1798 
he was appointed professor of physics in the university 
of his native city. In 1807 he became a member of the 
council of state at Milan, and Knight of the Iron Crown, 
Died in 1834. He has left essays on galvanism, steam, 
the hydraulic lever, and other subjects. 

See T1papo, “ Biografia‘degli Italiani illustri.’”’ 

Aldini, (TostA,) an Italian botanist of Cesena, wrote 
a “Description of the Garden of Cardinal Farnese at 
Rome,” (1625.) 

Aidobrandini, 4l-do-br4n-dee’nee, (CINZIO,) a 
nephew of Pope Clement VIII., born at Sinigaglia, be- 
came cardinal in 1593. He was a friend of fasso, who 
dedicated to him his “ Jerusalem Delivered,” (“Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata.’’) 

Aldobrandini, (SIrvesrro,) a learned Italian jurist, 
born in 1499. He was for some years professor of law 
at Pisa. Died in 1558. His son Ippolito became pope 
in 1592. (See CirMENT VIII.) He had a son, Gio- 
vanni, and two grandsons, Pietro and Cinzio, (noticed 
above,) who became cardinals. 

Aldobrandini, (TomMaso,) a son of Silvestro, born 
at Rome about 1540, was a brother of Clement VIII. 
He produced a translation of Diogenes Laertius, (1594.) 
He died in the prime of life. 

Aldobrandino, 4l-do-bran-dee’no, (called FIOREN- 
TINO, or the “Florentine,”) an Italian physician, prac- 
tised at Sienna, and died at Florence in 1327. 

Aldo Manuzio. See MANuTIUs. 

Aldred, 4l’dred or 4l/dred, surnamed THE GLOSSER, 
[Lat. Grossa’ror,] an Anglo-Saxon writer, author of 
the ‘ Book of Durham,” lived about 800 A.D. 

Aldred, 4l’dred, [Lat. ALDRE/DUS, called also AL- 
RE/DUS and EALRE/DUuS,] an archbishop of York in the 
eleventh century. He enjoyed high favour with Ed- 
ward the Confessor. In 1066 William the Conqueror 
was crowned by him. Died in 1069. 

Aldrete. See ALDERETE. 

Aldric, al/drik, [Lat. ALDRi/cus,] SAINT, was born in 
France about 800. He was elected to the bishopric of 
Le Mans in 832, in which office he acquired the highest 
character for wisdom and sanctity. Died about 856. 

Aldrich, auld’ritch or auld’rij, (HENRy,) D.D., an 
eminent English scholar and divine, born at Westmin- 
ster in 1647, was educated at Oxford. He became a tuter 
of the college of Christ Church, and edited several 
Greek classics. In the reign of James II. he was one 
of the most able defenders of the Protestant cause. He 
was appointed dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1689, 
He possessed great skill in music, and composed numer- 
ous services and anthems which are used in the English 
cathedrals. His “Compendium of the Art of Logic” 
(“Artis Logicae Compendium”) was extensively used in 
England until the publication of Whately’s “ Elements 
of Logic” in 1826. 

See Macautay’s ‘‘History of England,’ vol. 
Hawkins’s “ History of Music.’ 

Aldrich, auld’ritch, (JAMEs,) an American poet and 
journalist, born in Suffolk county, New York, in 1810, 
He at first engaged in mercantile pursuits, but subse- 
quently devoted himself entirely to literature. Died in 
1856. He edited several popular periodicals, and was 
author of numerous poems. ; 

See Griswo.p’s “ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Aldrich or Aldridge, auld’rij, (RoBERT,) born in 
Buckinghamshire, England, became Bishop of Carlisle 
in 1537, and died in 1555. 
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Aldrich, (THOMAS BAILEy,) an American poet, and 
assistant editor of the ‘New York Home Journal,” 
was born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1836. He 
is author of ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,” “The Course of 
True Love Never Did Run Smooth,” ete. 

Aldridge, auld’rij, (Ira,) a negro tragedian, born 
near Baltimore, in Maryland, about 1810. He early ex- 
hibited uncommon powers of mind, acquiring knowledge 
with great facility, and learning, among other things, to 
speak the German language. Having attracted the 
notice of Kean, the eminent tragedian, he accompanied 
him, as an attendant, to Europe, and at Belfast appeared 
on the stage in the character of Othello to Kean’s Iago. 
He subsequently rose to distinction as an actor, person- 
ating with great success a wide range of characters, 
both in Great Britain and on the continent. Particular 
honours were conferred on him by the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria, and in 1857 the King of 
Sweden invited him to visit Stockholm. Died in 1867. 

See “Leben und Kiinstlerlaufbahn des Negers I. Aldrige,”’ Ber- 
lin, 1852. ; 

Aldrighetti, 4l-dre-get’tee, an Italian physician and 
medical writer, born at Padua in 1573; died in 1631. 

Aldringer, 4lt’ring-er, or Altringer, (JOHANN,) an 
officer in the Thirty Years’ War, was born in the duchy 
of Luxemburg, of an obscure family. From a common 
soldier in the Imperial (Austrian) army, he rose gradu- 
ally to the highest rank, and after the death of Tilly, in 
1632, was made field-marshal. He was killed while de- 
fending the bridge of Landshut against the Swedes in 


1634. 
Aldrovande. See ALDROVANDUS. 
Aldrovandi. See ALDROVANDUS. 


Aldrovandini, 4l-dro-van-dee/nee, a family of artists 
who lived in Bologna in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The most celebrated were the following: 

Aldrovandini, (PoMPEO AGOSTINO,) born in 1677, 
died in 1739. Like the others of his family, he was dis- 
tinguished as an architectural and decorative painter. 
He painted in oil and fresco, in Vienna, Dresden, and 
Italy. 

Aldrovandini, (ToMMAso,) a painter of Bologna, 
born in 1653, was a cousin of the preceding. Died in 
1736. 

CAP aro -valvaue) [Fr. ALDROVANDE, 4l/dro’vénd/; 
It. ALDROVAND!, 4l-dRo-van’dee,| (ULyssxEs,) a great 
Italian naturalist, born of a noble family, at Bologna, 
about 1524. Javing studied botany, medicine, and other 
sciences, he graduated in medicine in 1553, and obtained 
the chair of natural history at Bologna in 1560. He pur- 
sued his favourite studies with unremitting zeal, and spent 
his fortune in collecting specimens and procuring en- 
gravings by the best artists. The result of his labours is 
a “Natural History,” in 13 volumes, of which four ap- 
peared during his life. He published three volumes on 
Birds, 1599-1603, and one volume on Insects, 1602. The 
other volumes were edited by various persons. His 
works are praised for their completeness, but are defi- 
cient in scientific arrangement and condensation, ‘The 
book of Aldrovandus,” says Cuvier, “can only be re- 
garded as an enormous compilation, without taste or ge- 
nius: the plan and materials of it are in a great measure 
borrowed from Gesner.” Died at Bologna in 1607. 
Buffon praises the method of Aldrovandus and _ his 
fidelity of description. 

See FAntuzzt, “‘ Memorie della Vita d’Ulisse Aldrovandi,” 1774; 
Hatter, ‘ Bibiotheca Botanica ;”’ JocueEr, ‘t Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Alduin, 4ld’win, [Lat. ALDuI’Nus or ALDOVI/NUS,] 
written also Aud/win, Aud/oin, and sometimes 
Hieldui’/nus, the first king of the second dynasty of 
Longobards or Lombards, reigned about the middle of 
the sixth century. The emperor Justinian made an alli- 
ance with him, and gave him Pannonia, (now the south- 
western part of Hungary,)and the Longobard king sent 
him in return 5000 mercenaries to fight in the imperial 
army. (See ALBOIN.) 

Alduinus. See ALDUIN. 

Aldus Manutius. See MANuTIUs. 

Ale, 4’/leh, (Ecipius,) a Flemish painter, who was 
born at Liege, and worked at Rome. Died in 1689. 
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Aleander and Aléandre. See ALEANDRO. 
Aleandro, 4-la-4n’/dro, [Lat. ALEAN/DER; Fr. ALt- 


ANDRE, 4/14’6NdR’,] (GIROLAMO,) a distinguished Italian 
scholar, born near Friuli in 1480, was reputed one of the 
most learned men of his time., He became professor of 
belles-lettres in the University of Paris in 1508, and libra- 
rian of the Vatican in 1519. In 1520 he was sent by Pope 
Leo X. as nuncio to Germany, to oppose the doctrines 
of Luther, against whom he showed a violent hostility. 
He was the rvédactewr of the edict against Luther which 
the emperor and diet adopted. In 1525 he was taken 
prisoner at Pavia with Francis I., whom he had accom- 
panied as nuncio. He was made a cardinal in 1538, and 
died in 1542, leaving an unfinished work on holding coun- 
cils, (“De Concilio habendo.”) 

See D’Ausicn#, “History of the Reformation ;’? MazzucHELLI, 
‘*Scrittori d’Italia ;” A. VicroreLui, ‘‘ Vie d’Aléandre,” ina collec- 
tion of lives of Pontiffs, published at Rome in 1630, 2 vols. 

Aleandro, (GIROLAMO the younger,) a very learned 
Italian poet and antiquary, born in Friuli in 1574, was a 
grand-nephew of the preceding. He was remarkable for 
the precocity of his intellect, and composed, at the age of 
sixteen, seven beautiful odes, called “The Tears of Peni- 
tence,” (‘Le Lagrime di Penitenza.”) He was for about 
twenty years secretary to Cardinal Bandini, at Rome. 
He was also for some time secretary to Pope Urban 
VIII. Among his works are “ Penitential Psalms,” (in 
Latin. 1593,) and an antiquarian treatise entitled ‘ An- 
tique Tabule Marmorez,” etc., (1616.) Died in 1629. 

See MazzucuEtut, “‘Scrittori d’Italia;”” GaspARo DE SIMEONI, 
‘In morte di G. Aleandro orazione,’’ 1636. 

Aléaume, 4/1\/6m’, (Louts,) a French “ttérateur, 
born in 1525, died in 1596. He wrote Latin verses. 

Alecto. See EUMENIDES. 

Alee or Ali, a’lee, or Ali-Ibn-Abi-TAlib, 4’lee ib’n 
a’bee ta/lib, (7.2. “ Alee the son of Aboo-Ta4lib :” see note 
to ABOOLFEDA, on page 35,) surnamed THE LION OF 
Gop, an Arabian caliph, born at Mecca about 600 A.D., 
was a cousin-german of the prophet Mohammed. He 
was one of the first to embrace the new faith, which he 
afterwards defended with unequalled zeal and valour. 
He married Fatimah, a daughter of Mohammed. Upon 
the death of the prophet in 632, Alee and Aboo-Bekr 
were rival candidates for the succession, which the latter 
obtained. This contest was the origin .of the great 
schism between the Soonnites (orthodox) and Sheeites, 
the latter of whom were partisans of Alee. On the 
death of Othman in 655, Alee became caliph ; but he was 
obliged to maintain his cause in battle against Moa- 
weeyeh, a powerful rival. Three fanatics conspired to 
assassinate both of these rivals in order to end the war, 
and Alee was killed by one of them in 660 A.D. He left 
a son, Hassan, who became caliph. Alee is a popular 
hero, especially with the Persians, who belong to the 
sect of Sheeites. He is also celebrated as an author of 
maxims and sentences. 

See Irvine, “Mahomet and his Successors,’ vol. ii.; Wet, 
“Geschichte der Chalifen,’ vol. i. chap. iv.; OCKLEy, “‘ History of 
the Saracens;’? Etmacin, “‘ Historia Saracenica ;’? D’HERBELOT, 
‘ Bibliotheque Orientale ;’? Not pes VERGERS, “‘ Histoire de |’ Ara- 
bie,” 1846. 

Alee or Ali, (Abool-Hassan, 4’bool’ has’san,) King 
of Granada, ascended the throne in 1466. He renewed 
the war against Ferdinand and Isabella in 1481, and was 
defeated at Alhama. In 1482 his subjects revolted, and 
proclaimed his son Boabdil, or Aboo-Abdillah, king. 
Alee, died soon after that date. 

Alee, Ali, or Aali, 4/lee, a Turkish historian, who 
wrote a history of the Ottoman Empire. Died in 1597. 

Alee- (or Ali-) ar-RidhA, 4/lee ar-rid’4, a descendant 
of Alee the son-in-law of Mohammed, born in 758 A.D., 
was considered one of the legitimate successors of the 
prophet. He married a daughter of the caliph Al-Ma- 
moon. Died in 8109. 

Alee Beg, (of Poland.) See ALI BEc. 

Alee-Bestamee or Ali-BestAmi, 4’lee bés-t4/mee, 
a famous sheikh and learned Mohammedan writer, born 
at Herat in 1400. He came to Turkey in 1443, and re- 
sided at the court of the sultan Mahomet II. He wrote 
on ethics, grammar, philosophy, etc. Died in 1470. 


Alee (or Ali) Bey, 4’lee ba, or Alee Beg, a Mam- 
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eluke chief, was born in 1728,on or near Mount Caucasus. 
Having been taken to Cairo when a child, he was sold to 
an officer of the Janissaries, who adopted and educated 
him. He soon distinguished himself by his courage and 
ability. Having at length got possession of the chief 
power in Egypt in 1768, he aimed to make it an inde- 
pendent kingdom. In 1770 he attempted to conquer 
Palestine and Syria from the Turks, which led to a long 
contest, in which Alee was at length slain in 1776. 

Alee-Chor-lee’lee, (or Ali-Chorlili,) sometimes 
written -Chourlouli, a vizier of Sultan Ahmed III. 
during the time that Charles XII. of Sweden was in 
Turkey in 1709-10. He was an enemy of Charles XII. 
Died in 1711, aged about forty. 

Alee-Ibn-Hammood, or Ali-Ibn-Hammoud, (or 
-Hamm{id,) 4/lee {b’n hAam-modd’, the founder of the 
dynasty of Hammood‘ites in Spain. He defeated in bat- 
tle and killed Suleiman, an aspirant to the throne. Died 
in 1017. 

Alée-Tbnool-Abbas or Ali-Ibnu-l-AbbAs, 4/lee 
ib’ndol ab’bas’, (often called Haly Abbas,) a cele- 
brated Arabian physician, who was probably a native of 
Persia, and died about 994. Little is known of the 
events of his life. His work, commonly known as 
“ Royal Book,” (“ Liber Regius,”’) is considered by some 
as the best or most complete treatise on medicine which 
has come down to us from ancient times. 

Alee- (or Ali-) Ibn-RodhwaAn, 4’lee ib’n réd/win’, 
(often called Haly Rodoan,) a noted Arabian physician, 
born near Cairo in Egypt, flourished in the early part of 
the eleventh century. 

Alee-Ibn-Saeed, (or Ali-Ibn-Said,) a/lee ib’n 
sa’eed’, a distinguished Mohammedan geographer and 
historian, born at Granada in 1214; died about 1286. 

Alee- (or Ali-) Ibn-Yoonas, (-Ytinas or-Younis,) 
a/lee {b’n yoo’nas, surnamed AB/00L Has/SAN, an emi- 
nent Arabian astronomer, born at Cairo. He was author 
of astronomical tables, which were considered the best 
in the language. Died in 1008. 

Alee- (or Ali-) Ibn- (Ben-) Yoosuf, (or -Ytsuf,) 
lee tb’n yoo’soof, a sultan of Africa and Spain of the 
Almoravide dynasty, began to reign in 1107. He waged 
war against the Christian princes of Spain, who captured 
a number of his cities. Died in 1142-3. 

A/lee-Koo’jee, [Ger. spelling, ALI Kupscnt,] an 
Ottoman astronomer, who lived at Constantinople. Died 
in 1474. 

Alee-Koolee- (or Ali-Kuli-) Khan, 4’lee koo’lee 
Kan, a nephew of the famous Nadir Shah of Persia, 
succeeded that monarch in 1747. He was dethroned 
and deprived of sight in 1748. 

A/’lee-Mo-ez-zeen’, (Ali-Moezzin or -Muezzin,) 
Kapudan Pasha under Sultan Selim I., was defeated 
and killed in the great naval battle of Lepanto, (1571,) 
where he commanded the Turkish fleet. 

Alee-(Ali-) Mustafa-Ben-Ahmed, 4’lee m06s/t4-fa 
ben 4u’med, an excellent Turkish historian and indif- 
ferent poet, born at Gallipoli in 1542. His chief work 
is a universal history, called ‘‘Mine of Information.” 
Died in 1599. 

Alee-Sheer-Ameer, or Al?-Shir-Amiir, 4/jec’ sheer 
4-meer’, a Persian poet and statesman, born about 1440. 
He became vizier or prime minister of Sultan Husain 
of Persia about 1470. He has been styled the Me- 
cenas of his age and country, and had a high reputation 
as a poet. Died about 1500. 

Alee-Welee-Zade, or Ali-Weli-Zade, 4’lee wel’ee 
z4/deh, surnamed ARSLAN, ars-lan/, (2.2. the “ Lion,’’) and 
commonly called Alee (or Ali) Pasha, was born at Tep- 
aleen, or Tepalen, in Albania, about 1750. He began his 
career as arobber. At one time, when he was ina state of 
extreme destitution, after having sold his sword to avoid 
starvation, he accidentally discovered, partially buried 
in the earth, a large iron box filled with gold. With this 
he levied two thousand Albanian soldiers. From this 
time forward fortune seemed to smile upon almost all 
his enterprises. He possessed extraordinary courage, 
shrewdness, and strength of mind, and well knew how 
to take advantage of the weakness of the Porte, and of 
the troubles in which it was involved with the surround- 
ing nations. In return for his services in the war against 
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Austria and Russia, the sultan appointed him Pasha of 
Trikala in 1787. Soon after, by intrigue, bribery, and 
force, he caused himself to be declared Pasha of Yanina, 
(Janina,) by which title he is generally known. He sub- 
sequently rose, step by step, to be the most powerful 
subordinate prince (subject he could scarcely be called) 
in the Ottoman Empire. In the wars which convulsed 
Europe after the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
Alee Pasha took part now with this power and now with 
that, as it suited his interest. Though the Porte had 
abundant reason to distrust and fear him, its weakness 
obliged it to temporize. At length, in 1820, the Sultan 
Mahmood II., who had too much pride and energy to 
endure any longer the greatness and independent spirit 
of Alee, sent against him a powerful army ; and, though 
the Pasha of Yanina strove to avail himself of the aid of 
the Greeks, who were then beginning to assert their in- 
dependence, he lost one fortress after another, and was 
at last entrapped by the craft of Khurshid Pasha, the 
commander of the sultan’s forces. Hassan Pasha was 
dispatched for Alee’s head. Na sooner had he announced 
his errand than Alee, seizing his pistols, rose with the 
fury of a lion, broke with one shot the thigh of his op- 
ponent, and with two others killed two of Hassan’s lieu- 
tenants, but was shot dead himself the same moment. 
This occurred in February, 1822. 

See Matte-Brun, ‘Tableau historique et politique de la Vie 
@Al Pacha; Beaucuamp, ‘‘Histoire du fameux Ali Pacha,’ 
1822; Davenport, “‘ Life of Ali Pasha,’ 1837; article on Ali Pacha 
in the ‘‘ North American Review,’”? January, 1824; PoUQUEVILLE, 
“Mémoire sur Ja Vie et la Puissance d’Ali Pacha;’’? VAUDONCOURT, 
“*Memoirs on the Ionian Islands, including the Life of Ali Pacha.” 

Alefeld, 4’leh-félt’, (Grorc Lupwic,) a German 
physician and writer, born at Giessen in 1732, became 
professor of medicine and physics at that place in 1758, 
and died in 1774. 

Alegambe, 4/leh-gémb’ or 4’/leh-gim’beh, (PHILIP,) 
a learned Flemish Jesuit, born at Brussels in 1592. He 
became superior of the house of the Jesuits at Rome, 
where he died in 1652. He was the principal author of 
an excellent work entitled ‘“‘ Library of the Writers of the 
Society of Jesus,” (‘Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu,” 1643,) devoted to the biography and bibliography 
of Jesuit writers. 

Alégre, a’, da‘lagr’, (YVEs or IvEs, év,) BARON, a cele- 
brated French captain, who served in Italy in the time 
of Charles VIII. and Louis XII., from 1495 to 1512, 
when he fell at the head of his victorious troops in the 
battle of Ravenna. 

Alegre, d’, (YVES,) MARQUIS, a distinguished French 
general in the time of Louis XIV. He became marshal 
of France in 1724. Died in 1733, aged about eighty. 

Alejandro, the Spanish for ALEXANDER, which see. 

Alekseief or Alexejev, 4-léx-a’-yéf, (FEopOR Ya- 
KOVLEVITCH,) a Russian architectural painter, born in 
1755. He excelled in perspective, and in a skilful selec- 
tion of the point of view from which his pictures were 
drawn. Died in 1821. 

Alemagna, di, dé 4-la-man’y4, (Giusto,) [Lat. Jus/- 
TUS DE ALEMA/NIA,| an eminent artist, probably of Ger- 
man origin, painted at Genoa about 1450. 


Ale-man, [Fr. pron. 4l’mén’,] (Louts,) a distin- 
guished French ecclesiastic, born in 1390, was made car- 
dinal in 1426. For his resolute defence of the authority 
of the councils in opposition to the despotism of the 
Papal see, Eugenius IV. issued a bull depriving him of 
all his ecclesiastical dignities ; but these were restored 
by Nicholas V., the successor of Eugenius. Aleman died 
in 1452. 

rapeese 4-l4-man’, (MATEO,) a Spanish writer of the 
time of Philip II., born at Seville about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He was the author of a celebrated 
novel, “Guzman de Alfarache,” (gooth-man/ da Al-fa- 
ra’cha,) (1599,) which was translated into many lan- 
guages ;-and of a few other works of less importance. 
Aleman is said to have been a man of sterling integrity 
as well as of great wit and judgment. He was employed 
twenty years by the king in the department of finances. 

Alemand, 4I’‘mén’, (Louis AucGusTIN,) a French 
writer, born at Grenoble in 1653. He practised law and 
medicine at Grenoble, and displayed both judgment and 
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erudition in his works, among which is a collection of 
critical remarks on the history of words, called ‘‘ New 
Observations, or Civil War of the French respecting 
Language,” (‘Nouvelles Observations, ou Guerre Civile 
des Francais sur la Langue,” 1688!) Died in 1728. 

Alemann, 4/leh-min’, (CoNRAD,) a German writer, 
born at Magdeburg in 1309. Died in 1398. 

Alemanni, 4-l4-min/nee, sometimes written Ala- 
manno, 4-l4-min/no, (ANTONIO,) a Florentine poet, 
who flourished about 1500. He is cited for the purity 
of his style in the “ Vocabolario della Crusca.” 

Alemanni, (GIOVANNI BatTrisTA,) a son of Luigi, the 
celebrated poet noticed below, born in 1519, became a 
privy counsellor of Francis I., and, in 1558, Bishop of 
Mascon, (M4con.) He wrote several sonnets and let- 
ters. Died in 1581. 

Alemanni, written also Alamanni, 4-l4-m4n/nee, 
(Lurct,) an eminent Italian poet, born at Florence in 
1495. He removed to Paris about 1530, and passed 
many years at the court of Francis I., in whom he found 
a liberal patron, and by whom he was sent as ambassador 
to Charles V. in 1544. He was also patronized by 
Henry II. His chief work is an excellent didactic poem 
on agriculture, “La Coltivazione,” (1546,) which, says 
Ginguené, “abounds in elegant imitations of Virgil’s 
Georgics, and in true and poetical eal Lae of the 
rural beauties of Italy and France.” He Was author of 
numerous sonnets, epigrams, elegies, satires, etc. Died 
at Amboise in 1556. 

See MazzucHeLu, “Scrittori d’Italia;’? Trrasoscur, ‘Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana;’’ LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe.”’ 

Alemanni, (LuIcI,) a grand-nephew of the poet of 
that name, was born at Florence in 1558. He was a good 
classical scholar, and author of several short Latin poems. 
Died in 1603. 

Alemanni, (NICCOLO,) an antiquary of Greek origin, 
born at Ancona in 1583. He became a priest, and was 
for some time professor of Greek in Rome. In 1614 
he was appointed librarian of the Vatican. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, the ninth book of the his- 
tory of Procopius, with a Latin version and notes. Died 
in 1626. , 

Alemans, 4l’m6n’/, a miniature-painter of rare merit, 
resided at Brussels in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. His works were in great demand, and com- 
manded very high prices. 

Alembek, 4’/lem-bék’, (Louis VALERIAN,) a Polish 
poet, born at Leopol about 1620. Died about 1690. 

Alembert, d’, da‘lén’bair’, (JEAN le Rond—leh 
rON,) an eminent French geometer and philosopher, 
born in Paris on the 16th of November, 1717, was an 
illegitimate son of M. Destouches-Canon, a commissary 
of artillery, and Madame de Tencin, an authoress. 
Having been found exposed in the street, he was placed 
by the police in the care of a glazier’s wife, named Rous- 
seau, by whom he was brought up. A few days after his 
birth his parents settled upon him an annuity of 1200 
livres. It is said that after his remarkable talents be- 
came known his mother discovered herself to him, but 
he replied, “ Je ne connais qu’une mere, c’est la vitriére,” 
(“I know but one mother—the glazier’s wife.””) He was 
educated in the Collége Mazarin, which he entered in 
1730. After he left college he studied mathematics and 
law, and continued to reside with his foster-mother for 
many years. 

Having written a ‘“ Memoir on the Integral Calculus,” 
he was elected to the Academy of Sciences in 1741. He 
published, in 1743, a celebrated “‘ Treatise on Dynamics,” 
containing an important principle which will always. be 
known by the name of D’Alembert, and which initiated a 
revolution in physico-mathematical sciences. The prin- 
ciple in question amounts simply to this, that every force 
applied to a system must produce its entire effect some- 
where, if not at the point of application, then somewhere 
else. In other words, there is az absolute equality at 
all times between the entire amount of force applied and 
the sum total of the effects produced: thus, one portion 
of the force may be spent in neutralizing an antagonistic 
force,—for example, in overcoming the momentum which 
a body may have already acquired; another portion, 


in overcoming the resistance caused by friction; a 
third, in imparting motion in a new direction. D’Alem- 
bert’s work “On the General Theory of the Winds” 
gained a prize of the Academy of Berlin in 1746. He 
declined, in 1752, the invitation of Frederick II. of 
Prussia, who offered him the presidency of the Royal 
Academy with a liberal pension, but he accepted an un- 
conditional pension of 1200 francs from that monarch 
in 1754. From this time until his death a constant epis- 
tolary correspondence was maintained between him and 
Frederick, 

D’Alembert was elected to the French Academy in 
1754, and received a pension of 1200 francs from Louis 
XV. in 1756. He declined, in 1762, an urgent invitation 
from Catherine IL. of Russia to come to her court and 
direct the education of her son for a salary of 100,000 
francs, 

About 1764 he became attached to the accomplished 
Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse, who lived with him twelve 
years, but rendered him unhappy by her growing indif- 
ference to him and her partiality to another. (See Espt- 
NASSE.) D’Alembert was for a time joint editor with 
Diderot of the famous ‘“ Encyclopédie,” (commenced 
about 1750,) for which he wrote many mathematical 
articles, and an introductory discourse that was highly 
commended as a model of accurate thinking and elegant 
composition. (See DrpERov.) For many years he was 
on terms of great intimacy with Voltaire, to whom he 
was as superior in justness of thought as he was in- 
ferior in wit and brilliancy. D’Alembert was a skeptic 
in the true sense of the word, (ze. a “doubter” or “in- 
quirer,”) but not a scoffer or blasphemer, as he has been 
commonly represented. We find in his published works 
no attacks on the Christian religion; although he did not 
conceal his hostility to Roman Catholicism, 

In 1772 he was chosen secretary of the French Acad- 
emy. He wrote “Eloges” of the members of that insti- 
tution who died between 1700 and 1772. Among his 
numerous works are ‘‘ Researches on Various Important 
Points of the System of the Universe,” (3 vols., 1754- 
56;) “Mélanges of Literature and Philosophy,” (5 
vols. ;) and ‘“‘Klements of Philosophy,” (1759.) He was 
a member of all the prominent learned societies of Eu- 
rope. Died in Paris on the 29th of October, 1783. 

Lacroix, in the ‘“ Biographie Universelle,” expresses 
the opinion that D’Alembert should be ranked as high 
as any contemporary geometer, when we consider the 
difficulties he overcame, the intrinsic value of the methods 
which he invented, and the ingenuity (/izesse) of his 
ideas. 

“His literary works,” says Lacroix, ‘constantly di- 
rected to the perfection of reason and the propagation 
of correct ideas, were highly appreciated by all men of 
sense, (4ons esprits.) All of them are remarkable for a 
pure diction, a neat style, and strong or pithy thought.” 
His character presents many amiable traits, among which 
are candour, modesty, and beneficence. 

See “‘Eloge de D’Alembert,” par ConporcET; a notice in the 
first volume of the edition of his literary and philosophical works 
published by J. B. Bastren, Paris, 18 vols., 1805 ; and the notice pre- 
fixed to an edition of his works by BossANGE, 5 vols., 1821; N. Ro- 
SEN VON RosENSTEIN, ‘‘ Lefnadsbeskrifning 6fver J. L. d’Alembert,”’ 
Stockholm, 8vo, 1787; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Alen, van, van 4’len, (or van O/len,) (JOHN, or JAN,) 
a Dutch painter, born in 1631, imitated Melchior Hon- 
dekoeter. Died at Amsterdam in 1698. 

Alencé, d’, d3/16n’sa’, (JOACHIM,) a French astron- 
omer and physicist, born in Paris. Died in 1707. 

Alengon, a-len’son or 4/16n’sbN’, Counts, and atfter- 
wards DUKES OF, a distinguished line of French nobles 
in the middle ages. 

Alengon, (CHARLES DE Walois —val’wa’,) Count 
oF, a brother of Philippe de Valois, King of France. 
He was killed at the battle of Crécy in 1346. 

Alengon, (CHARLES,) DUKE oF, a grandson of Jean, 
who died in 1476, was born in 1489. He married a sister 
of Francis I. The loss of the battle of Pavia was at- 
tributed to him. He is said to have died of shame for 
his misconduct in that action. Died in 1525. 


Alengon, (FRANGoIS,) DUKE oF, afterwards Duke of 
Anjou, the youngest son of Henry II. of France and 
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Catherine de Médicis, born in 1554; died in 1584. He 
was awkwardly made, was disfigured by the small-pox, 
and, to crown all, was of a cowardly and malignant dis- 
position. Although he acted a conspicuous part in the 
wars and intrigues of his time, he accomplished nothing 
useful or great. He paid court to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and his proposals were very favourably re- 
ceived by her} but the marriage was broken off on ac- 
count of his being a Catholic. 

See De Tuou, “ Historia sui Temporis ;? SIMONDE DE SISMONDI, 
“ Histoire des Francais ;”? Sutty, “‘ Mémoires ;”’ Morey, “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic,” vol. iii. ; FRoupe, “ Reign of Elizabeth.” 

Alengon, (JEAN,) first DUKE oF, a French nobleman, 
born in 1385. He was killed at the battle of Agincourt 
in 1415. 

Alengon, (JEAN,) fourth DUKE oF, a French noble- 
man in the reigns of Charles VII. and Louis XI., noted 
for his turbulent ambition. Died in prison about 1474. 

Aleni, 4-la’nee, or Alenio, 4-la’ne-o, (GIULIO,) a 
learned Italian Jesuit and missionary, born at Brescia. 
He visited China in 1610, and preached with great suc- 
cess ; he caused several churches to be erected, and 
made many converts. Died in China in 1649. He wrote 
a number of works in the Chinese language. 

Aleni, (ToMMASO,) an Italian historical painter, born 
at Cremona in 1500. Died about 1560. 

Aleotti, 4-l4-ot’tee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian en- 
gineer and architect, born near Ferrara in 1546; died in 
1636. His chief work is the theatre of Parma. 

Aler, a/ler, (PAUL,) a German Jesuit, born in Lux- 
emburg in 1656, passed many years as a teacher at Co- 
Jogne. He wrote several Latin dramas, and published 
a popular school-book called ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” 
of which it is said he was not the author. Died in 1727. 

Ales, Aless, or Alesse, 4-less’, [| Lat. ALFSIUS, a-lee’- 
she-us,| (ALEXANDER,) an eminent Scottish divine, born 
in Edinburgh in 1500. His family name was ALANE. 
He was driven into exile about 1530 by persecution for 
religion, and became a pupil of Melanchthon, with whom 
he formed an intimate and lasting friendship. He was 
professor of theology at Leipsic from 1543 until 1565. 
He wrote commentaries on several books of Scripture, 
and some polemical works. Died at Leipsic in 1565. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
Mackenzig, ‘‘ Lives of Scotch Writers.” 

Ales, #/lés’, (PrrRRE ALEXANDRE,) Vicomte de 
Corbet, a French writer, born in Touraine in 1715. 
His chief work is “On the Origin of Evil,” (2 vols., 1758.) 
Died about 1770. 

Alesio, 4-la’Se-o, (MATTEO PIETRO; more properly 
Marrero Lecce—lét’cha,) a painter and engraver, born 
at Rome, was a pupil of Michael Angelo. He worked 
at Seville. His fresco of Saint Christopher in that city is 
highly praised. He returned to Italy, and died in 1600. 

Alesius. See ALES, (ALEXANDER.) 

Alessandri, 4-lés-sin’dree, (ALESSANDRO,) [in Latin, 
ALEXAN/DER AB ALEXAN/DRO,] an Italian writer and 
jurist, born at Naples about 1460; died in 1523. He left 
a work on philology, called “Dies Geniales,” (1522,) 
often reprinted. It is on the model of the “ Attic 
Nights” of Aulus Gellius. 

Alessandri, 4-lés-sin/dree, 
Semponen of operas, born at Rome in 1742. 
18ro. 

Alessandri, (INNOCENTE,) an Italian engraver of 
Venice, born about 1742. 

Alessandrini, 4-lés-s4n-dree/nee, (GIULIO,) an Ital- 
jan medical writer, born at Trent in 1506. Died in 
1590. 

Alessandro, the Italian for ALEXANDER, which see. 

Alessandro, 4-lés-sin’dro, and Ju/li-o, (or Giuglio, 
jool’yo,) two Italian fresco-painters, who are supposed 
to have been pupils of Raphael, (or, according to some 
writers, of Giovanni da Udine,) and appear to have been 
partners. They worked for Charles V. in Spain, and 
decorated the Alhambra. Died about 1530. 

Alessi, 4-lés’see, (GALEAZZ0, g4-la-at’so,) an eminent 
Italian architect, born at Perugia in 1500, was an inti- 
mate friend of Michael Angelo. Having adorned his 
native city with several palazzi, (palaces,) he was called 
to Genoa in 1552, to design the Carignano Church. He 


(FELICE,), an Italian 
Died about 


was architect of the Grimaldi Palace, and of other grand 
palaces of Genoa. Died in 1572. 

See Q. pE Quincy, “Histoire des plus célébres Architectes ; 
Miuizia, “‘ Vite de’ pit celebri Architetti.”’ 

Alessio Piemontese, 4-lés’se-o pe-A-mon-ta/s& 
[Lat. ALEX’/IS PEDEMONTA/NUS,| a physician of the six 
teenth century, who dealt in secret remedies. Stung by 
remorse at the death of a person who, as he supposed 
might have been saved if he had communicated his know- 
ledge to the attending surgeon, he resolved to make 
known to the world all his remedies, and published a 
curious book called “The Secrets of Alexis of Pied- 
mont.” 

Al’e-vas or Aleu/as, [’Aetac,| an ancient Greek 
statuary, who worked in bronze. He is mentioned by 
Pliny. 

Al-ex-am/e-nus, [’AAsayevdc,] a native of Teos, was, 
according to Aristotle, the first Greek who wrote dia- 
logues in the Socratic style. 

Al-ex-an/der [’AAéfavdpoc] I, King of Macedonia, 
a son of Amyntas I., began to reign about 500 B.c. He 
was obliged to join his forces with the army of Persian 
invaders in 480. 

Alexander II, King of Macedonia, was a son of 
Amyntas II., whom he succeeded about 370 B.c. He 
was assassinated in 367. 

Alexander [Gr. ’AAéEavdpoc; Lat. ALEXAN/DER; Fr. 
ALEXANDRE, 4/lék’séNdR’;* It. ALESSANDRO, 4-lés-s4n/- 
dro; Sp. ALEJANDRO, 4-la-Han’dro ; Persian and Turk- 
ish, ISKAN/DER and SIKAN/DER] surnamed THE GREAT, 
the first in order of time of the four most celebrated com- 
manders of whom history makes mention,t and the third 
Macedonian king of his name, was born at Pella, 356 B.c. 
He was the son of Philip and Olympias, being descended 
on his father’s side from the ancient royal line of Mace- 
donia, and on his mother’s from the kings of Epirus, 
who boasted their descent from Achilles. When Alex- 
ander was about fourteen years of age, his father sent 
for Aristotle, that he might become the tutor of the 
young prince. Under this illustrious master, the greatest 
intellect of that or, perhaps, of any age, Alexander 
rapidly advanced in knowledge of every kind, and devel- 
oped mental powers of the highest order. Unhappily, 
his descent from Achilles, and the flattery of the cour- 
tiers around him, gave his mind an early bias towards 
war, and the ambition to be a great conqueror became 
the ruling passion of his soul. The Iliad was his favour- 
ite book; andit is said that he had a copy of that poem 
which he regularly placed under his pillow at night along 
with his sword. He seemed fitted to excel in every de- 
partment of knowledge, as well as in every manly and 
martial exercise. In horsemanship he was unequalled ; 
and when the famous steed Bucephalus was brought to 
Pella, the Macedonian capital, as none of the grooms or 
nobles could manage him, Philip, displeased, ordered the 
animal to be sent back whence he came; but the young 
prince begged to be allowed to try his skill. His wish 
was at first regarded as the thoughtless expression of 
youthful folly ; but, when he earnestly insisted, the king 
asked what forfeit he would be willing to pay in case he 
failed. ‘‘The price of the horse,” said Alexander.t He 
had observed that Bucephalus was excited by his own 
shadow. He therefore turned the horse’s head towards 
the sun, and, at the same time using every means to 
soothe him, he soon succeeded in bringing him under 
complete control. The king was so delighted with his 
son’s success that he is said to have wept for joy, telling 
him he must seek for another kingdom, for Macedonia 
was too small for him. He had such confidence in Alex- 
ander’s abilities, that when he set out on an expedition 
against Byzantium he left the young prince, then only 
sixteen years old, as regent of the kingdom during his 
absence. According to Plutarch, Philip was delighted to 
hear the Macedonians call his son ‘‘ king,” while he him- 


* Chaucer has Alexandre and A lisaunder, the latter being evi- 
dently derived from the Italian, but not improbably through an old 
French form. 

+ Alexander, Hannibal, Czesar, and Napoleon. 

+ The price of Bucephalus, says Pliny, in his “ Natural History,” 
was sixteen talents,—probably more than twenty thousand dollars of 
our money. 
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self received the title of “general” only. When but 
eighteen years of age, Alexander greatly distinguished 
himself in the battle of Chzerone’a, and the victory which 
Philip won on that memorable field was due in a great 
measure to his son’s courage and valour. On the death 
of his father, (336 B.c.,) Alexander, who was not yet 
twenty years old, succeeded to the throne. Several of 
the Grecian states which had been subjugated by Philip, 
deemed this a favourable opportunity for regaining their 
independence. Alexander’s energy and promptitude, 
however, disconcerted all their measures, and even 
those who had been most active submitted to his power 
without a struggle. But soon after, while he was en- 
gaged in subduing the Triballi and other barbarous na- 
tions in the east of Europe, a report having been circu- 
lated that he was dead, the Thebans revolted a second 
time. Butthe young king advanced into Beéotia by rapid 
strides, and was soon at their gates. The city was taken 
by storm, the houses levelled to the ground, and all the 
citizens who had escaped massacre in the assault were 
sold into slavery—the posterity of the poet Pindar, 
and the families of those who had opposed the revolt, 
alone excepted. The other states of Greece, intimi- 
dated by this terrible example, were fain to accept Alex- 
ander as their ruler. In a general assembly held not 
long after, at Corinth, he was chosen generalissimo of 
all the Grecian forces destined for the expedition against 
Persia. In the spring of 334 B.c. he passed over into 
Asia Minor with an army of not more than 35,000 men, 
including the cavalry, which scarcely amounted to 5000. 
He first engaged the Persians at the river Grani‘cus, 
where they endeavoured to prevent his passage. Al- 
though the Macedonians fought at a great disadvantage, 
being attacked by the Persians while they were still in 
the river, they soon put their enemies to flight. He af- 
terwards advanced to Gordium, where was the famous 
Gordian knot. He had been told that the fates had de- 
creed the empire of the world to him who should untie 
the knot. He tried therefore for some time ; but, finding 
all his efforts to be vain, he at last drew his sword and 
cut the knot, declaring that this was the only way to 
untie it. In 333 B.c., having received reinforcements 
from Macedonia, he advanced to meet Darius, who had 
assembled an army of about 600,000 men. The opposing 
forces met at Issus. The Persians were defeated with 
terrible slaughter. Darius himself escaped from the 
battle, but his mother, his wife, and two daughters were 
taken by the conqueror, who treated them with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. The booty which 
fell into the hands of the Macedonians after their victory 
at Issus was immense. Before proceeding farther, Alex- 
ander deemed it wisest to reduce the maritime states. 
Most of the other towns and cities submitted at once to 
his power; but Tyre offered a most determined resist- 
ance. After a siege of seven months, during which the 
Tyrians defended the place with equal skill and obsti- 
nacy, the city was taken, 332 B.c.. The glory of this 
achievement, however, was stained by the cruelty of the 
conqueror towards the inhabitants, of whom several 
thousands were mercilessly slaughtered, and the remain- 
der, amounting to thirty thousand, sold into slavery. 
As he proceeded southward, all the towns opened their 
gates except Gaza, which experienced a fate similar to 
that of Tyre. Alexander then marched into Egypt, 
where he was received by the people, who were weary 
of the Persian domination, as a liberator. Here he 
founded a city called, after his own name, Alexandria. 
He afterwards visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon on 
an oasis in the desert of Libya, in the hope, as some 
say, that the god would acknowledge him as his son. 
This acknowledgment having been made through the 
priest of the temple, Alexander returned to Egypt, and, 
not long after, marched against Darius, who had col- 
lected another army of more than a million men, with 
40,000 cavalry. The Macedonians had only about 40,000 
foot-soldiers and 7000 horsemen. The armies met at 
Gaugamela, near Arbela, 331 B.c. The Persians were 
routed with immense slaughter. Soon after Babylon and 
Susa opened their gates to the conqueror. Persepolis, 
the capital of the empire, defended by Ariobarzanes, 
-was taken after a slight resistance. Alexander was now 


the undisputed master of Persia; but his successes 
appear to have turned his brain. Having persuaded 
himself that he was a god, he thought that he owed no 
obedience to laws which were made for mortals only. 
While at Persepolis, he is said, in a drunken revel, at the 
instigation of the courtesan Thais, to have set fire, with 
his own hand, to the magnificent residence of the Per- 
sian kings, then one of the wonders of the world. In 
330 3B.C., having learned that Darius was collecting 
another army in Media, Alexander set out in pursuit of 
him. The Persian king fled towards Bactria; but be- 
fore he reached its confines he was murdered by Bessus, 
the satrap of that country, who aspired to the throne of 
Persia. The conqueror came up just as Darius was 
breathing his last. The dying king, covered with wounds, 
lay extended on a chariot. At this sad spectacle Alex- 
ander could not restrain his tears. He caused the body 
of Darius to be conveyed to Persepolis and interred in 
the tombs of the Persian kings. He then marched in 
pursuit of Bessus, who, having at last fallen into his 
hands, was put to death, as Plutarch informs us, in the 
following manner. He was attached by his limbs to two 
trees, which had been bent towards each other for this 
purpose, and, on their being allowed to recoil, his body 
was torn asunder. Alexander had carried his victorious 
arms to the northward beyond the Jaxartes. He after- 
wards subdued Sogdiana. Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince, 
had, for the sake of security, placed his wife and daugh- 
ters in a fortress built upon a lofty rock. Alexander 
took it, and was so deeply smitten with the beauty of 
Roxana, one of the daughters, that he married her. 
After his conquest of Persia there were formed against 
his life two conspiracies, in the first cf which Philotas, 
the son of Parmenio, was implicated, and which led to 
the death both of son and father, (see PARMENIO;) the 
second, of which Hermolaus was the chief instigator, in- 
volved Callisthenes, the pupil, and, according to some, 
the nephew, according to others the cousin, of Aristotle, 
and several of the royal pages. All the conspirators 
were put to death, except Callisthenes, who was muti- 
lated and afterwards killed; though some say he de- 
stroyed himself by poison. 

In 327 B. c. Alexander invaded India, a country of which 
until that time even the name was scarcely known to the 
Greeks. Having crossed the Indus, he formed an alli- 
ance with Taxiles, one of the kings of that region, who 
is said to have brought him, in addition to a large body 
of troops, one hundred and thirty elephants. He ap- 
pears to have met with little opposition until he arrived 
at the banks of the Hydaspes, (Jhylum.) Here his ad- 
vance was resisted by a king named Porus, at the head 
of a great army, with a large number of elephants. After 
a hard-fought and bloody battle, Alexander was victo- 
rious. He took Porus prisoner, but afterwards he re- 
stored him to his kingdom and treated him with the 
highest consideration. His favourite horse Bucephalus 
had been severely wounded in the battle, so that he died 
soon after. On the spot where he was buried Alexander 
founded a town, which he called, in honour of him, Buce- 
phala. He afterwards advanced, subduing many cities 
in his course, as far as the Hyphasis, (Gharra,) wnen ms 
soldiers refused to go any farther. His commands and 
entreaties were equally unavailing, and he was under the 
necessity of returning. Having previously given orders 
that a fleet should be built on the Hydaspes, they imme- 
diately embarked upon that river, continuing their course 
down the Indus to the sea. Committing his fleet to 
Nearchus, he proceeded by land to Susa. In his march 
he encountered incredible hardships, and a large number 
of his men perished from hunger and thirst. At Susa, 
where he rested for some time, he married, as his second 
wife, the daughter of Darius ; and to all those Mace- 
donians (amounting, it is said, to 900 or 10,000) who 
married Persian women he gave presents. His object 
was to unite the two nations as intimately as possible. 
Soon after, his friend Hepheestion died, for whose loss 
he was for a long time inconsolable. As he was forming 
vast projects for the improvement of his empire, and for 
the subjugation of the surrounding nations, he died at 
Babylon, 323 B.c., in his thirty-third year. 

In the extent of his conquests, and in the splendour 
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of his exploits, Alexander may be said to have surpassed 
all other military heroes. He overran and subdued the 
greater paft of the world known to the ancients, almost 
as quickly as the same could have been explored by an 
active and enterprising traveller. Even now, after the 
lapse of twenty-two hundred years, his name is still 
“familiar as household words” in most of the countries 
that he conquered. It may not be irrelevant to state— 
in order to show what a deep impression the arms and 
policy of Alexander had made upon the mind of the 
Persian nation—that Firdousee, (Firdausi,) in his great 
historic poem, the “Shah Nameh,” written about the 
year 1000 A.D., speaks of Alexander (Iskander) as the 
greatest of heroes; but, following probably the tradi- 
tions of his country, the poet represents him as the son 
of a Persian king who had married a Macedonian _prin- 
cess, and, while she was on a visit to her father in Mace- 
don, Alexander was born. ‘This is equivalent to an 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Persians, that they 
considered his glory too great not to be appropriated at 
least in part by themselves. Although it must be ad- 
mitted that Alexander owed more to fortune than any 
other of the great conquerors mentioned in history, it 
can scarcely be questioned that his military talents were 
of the very highest order. Many of his views of public 
policy were liberal and enlightened; and his ideas re- 
specting the greatness and dignity that became a king 
were very different from those of an ordinary or vulgar 
sovereign. Undoubtedly, much of what was greatest and 
noblest in his character was due to the instructions of 
his illustrious teacher Aristotle; but it is certainly no 
small praise that the royal pupil was, at least in the 
early part of his career, before his brain had been turned 
by his unparalleled successes, every way worthy of such 
a teacher. He appears to have regarded him with an 
affectionate reverence such as he felt for no other human 
being, not even his father. And if these sentiments were 
afterwards somewhat changed by the folly or crime of 
Aristotle’s relative Callisthenes, they were never wholly 
extinguished. There was in Alexander’s nature a gene- 
rosity and magnanimity rare even among men most 
distinguished for greatness of soul. His treatment of 
the family of Darius, and his generous conduct towards 
Porus, have already been spoken of. We may cite 
another example of his magnanimity, related by Plutarch 
and some other writers. <A letter from Parmenio, one 
of his ablest and most trusted officers, informed Alex- 
ander, when he was once lying very ill, that his physi- 
cian Philip had been bribed by Darius, with presents of 
immense value and the promise of his daughter in mar- 
riage, to take him off by poison. As Philip entered the 
chamber with a cup of medicine for his royal patient, 
Alexander drew the letter from under his pillow and 
gave it to him_to read, while he himself, without the 
slightest hesitation, drank off the medicine prepared for 
him. The result fully justified the trust with which 
Philip’s character had inspired him, and which his coun- 
tenance then confirmed. Although the strength of his 
intellect and of his will was most extraordinary, unhap- 
pily that of his passions was still greater. Accordingly, 
we behold him, after the conquest of Persia, so elated 
as eagerly to accept the adoration which his flatterers 
offered to him as to a god, and yet surrendering him- 
self up at one time to the most insane paroxysms of 
anger, at another to the most passionate and uncontrol- 
lable grief. In a fit of rage he slew his friend and foster- 
brother Clitus, who had once saved his life, after which 
he became a prey to sorrow and remorse no less violent 
than his anger had been, so that had he not been re- 
strained by his friends he would probably have killed 
himself. Pope, in his “Temple of Fame,” appropriately 
calls him 
“The youth who all things but himself subdued.” 


See Pirutarcn’s “Lives; Arrian’s ‘History of Alexander’s 
Expedition ;” ‘‘ Life of Alexander,” by Quintus Curtius; ‘ Bib- 
liotheca’”” of Dioporus Sicutus.” books xvii.-xx. ; SAINTE-CRoIX, 
“Examen critique des anciens Historiens d’Alexandre le Grand,” 
1775; Droysen, ‘‘ Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen,’’? 1833; WIL- 
LiAMs, ‘Life and Actions of Alexander the Great,’”’ 1829; THrRL- 
WALL, ‘‘ History of Greece ;’’ VALERtIUs, ‘‘ Historia Alexandri Magni,” 
1589; LEHMANN, ‘Historia Magni Alexandri,”? 1667; Kossin, 
“L’Eroismo ponderato nella Vita di Alessandro il Grarde,” 2 vols. 


1716 ; FoNsECA-REBELO, “‘ Historia abreviada de Alexandro Magno,”’ 


1753; Lincuet, “Histoire du Siécle d’Alexandre le Grand," 1762 
Di Bury, ‘ Vie d’Alexandre le Grand,” 1760; G. SCHLEGEL, “ Fin- 
leitung zu einer Alexandropidie oder tiber die Jugendjahre Alexanders 
des Grossen,” 1775; Gustav Prizer, ‘‘Geschichte Alexanders des 
Grossen,”’ 1845; IGNaz A. FEssier, ‘‘ Alexander der Eroberer,’ 
1797; C. Marruias, ‘‘ Historia Alexandri Magni,” 1645; F. Au 
GusTI, “ Riflessionicritiche sopra il Carattere e Je Gestad’ Alessandro 
€G.,, L764. 

Alexander IV.,a son of Alexander the Great ana 
Roxana, was born in 323 B.C., after his father’s death. He 
was saluted as king by the army at Babylon, and was 
under the guardianship of successive regents, Perdiccas, 
Antipater, and Polysperchon. About 316 he fell into 
the power of Cassander, who put him and Roxana to 
death in 310 B.C. 

Alexander V. of Macedonia, was the third son of 
Cassander. He disputed with his brother Antipater for 
the royal power, and was put to death by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in 294 B.C. 

Alexander L, King of Epirus, was a son of Neop- 
tolemus, and brother of Olympias, who was the mother 
of Alexander the Great. He was killed in a war against 
the Lucanians about 330 B.C. 

Alexander II. of Epirus, succeeded his father Pyr- 
rhus in 272 B.c. He waged war against Demetrius of 
Macedon. Died about 242 &.c. 

Alexander, tyrant of Phere in Thessaly, usurped 
the throne in 369 B.c., and was notorious for cruelty. 
He was compelled by Epaminondas to give up Pelopidas, 
whom he had taken prisoner in 367. In 364 he was 
defeated by the Thebans under Pelopidas, who fell in 
the action. He was killed by conspirators in 359 B.C. 

Alexander I. of Egypt, was a son of Ptolemy Ever- 
getes II. He reigned jointly with his mother Cleopatra 
eighteen years, from 107 to 89 B.c. He was dethroned 
and killed in battle soon after the latter date. His son 
Alexander reigned a few weeks in 81 B.c., and was 
killed by his own subjects in the same year. 

Alexander I., surnamed Ba/.as, King of Syria, pre- 
tended to be the son of Antiochus Epiphanes. He began 
to reign in I50 B.c., after he had defeated Demetrius 
Soter in battle, and after the Roman Senate had issued 
a decree in his favour. The kingdom was invaded in 148 
by an army raised by Demetrius II., and by another under 
Ptolemy of Egypt, who gained a decisive victory over 
Alexander in 147. He fled into Arabia, where he was 
killed in 146 B.c. His surname of Balas is supposed to 
signify “ Lord.” 

See Josrpnus, ‘‘ History of the Jews.”’ 

Alexander IT., otherwise called Alexander Za- 
bi/nas, (or Zebina, z.c. “a purchased slave,”) was a 
pretender, who, being favoured or instigated by a Oey 
Physcon of Egypt, obtained the throne of Syria in 122 
B.c., after he had defeated Demetrius II. Refusing to 
pay tribute, he provoked the hostility of Ptolemy, by 
whom he was defeated and put to death in 122 B.c. 

Alexander, a grandson of Alexander Jannzeus, and 
ason of Aristobu’lus II. He raised an army in 57 B.c. 
and entered Judea, then occupied by the Romans. He 
made himself master of that country in 56, but was de- 
feated by Gabinius about the end of that year. He 
was put to death by Q. M. Scipio in 49 B.c. 

Alexander or AXGA, (ee’jé,) a Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, instructor of the Roman emperor Nero. 

Alexander OF APHRODISIAS. See ALEXANDER 
EXEGETES. 

Alexander surnamed AiTOLUS, (é-to’lus,) from 
his birthplace, AEtolia, a Greek poet, who lived in the 
third century B.c. He was regarded as one of the Pleias 
of tragic poets. 

Alexander surnamed EXEGE’TES, (ze the “Ex- 
pounder,”) a celebrated philosopher and commentator 
on Aristotle, flourished in the early part of the third 
century. He was a native of Aphrodisias, in Caria, 
Asia Minor. 

Alexander JANNUS, (jan-nee/us,) a son of John 
Hyrcanus, succeeded his brother Aristobu’‘lus as King 
of Judea in 105 B.c. The enmity of the Pharisees against 
him caused a rebellion, which raged several years, and 
Ante suppressed with great cruelty in 86 B.c. Died in 
78 B.C. 


See article by Grsenius in Erscu und Gruser’s ‘‘ Allgemeine En- 
cyklopaedie.” 
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Alexan’der Myn/pius, a Greek writer and natural- 
ist, lived probably in the second century B.c. 

Alexan’der NumMer’/NIvus, a Greek rhetorician of the 
second century, wrote a book on the “ Figures of Rhet- 
oric,” which is extant. 

Alexan’der PrLop/LATON, a Greek orator, who 
was secretary to Antoninus Pius about 150 A.D. 

Alexan’/der PHILALE’/THES, [@AaAjOn¢,| a Greek 
physician, who was the head of a celebrated medical 
school in Phrygia. He is mentioned by Strabo as his 
contemporary, and by Galen. His works are not extant. 

Alexan/der TRALLIA/NUS, [Gr. 6 Tpardavoc; Fr, AL- 
EXANDRE DE TRALLES, 4/Jék’séNdR’ deh tral’,] a Greek 
medical writer of great merit, was born at Tralles, in 
Lydia, and lived in the sixth century. He settled in 
Rome, and attained great distinction in his profession. 
It is supposed that he was a Christian. His great work 
is entitled “Twelve Books on Medicine,” (Bu6Aia ’Larpixd 
dvoxaidexa.) He is considered one of the best Greek 
physicians after Hippocrates. His style is clear and 
elegant. His works have often been printed. 

See E. Mirwarp, “Trallianus Revivescens,” 1734; FREIND, 
“History of Physic.” 

Alexander, a bishop of Jerusalem, who was perse- 
cuted under the emperor Septimius Severus. He was 
translated from the see of Cappadocia to that of Jeru- 
salem, where he founded a library. Died in prison about 
250 A.D. 

Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria from 312 to 325 
A.D., is noted as the first orthodox theologian who took 
a prominent part in the Arian controversy. He wrote 
many epistles against Arianism, He attended the Coun- 
cil of Nice in 325, and died in 326 a.p. (See ATHA- 
NASIUS.) 

Alexander, Emperor of Constantinople, born about 
870 A.D., was a son of Basilius. He succeeded his 
brother Leo the Philosopher in 911, and disgraced him- 
self by his debaucheries. Died in 912. 


Alexander I, Popr, became Bishop of Rome in 108 
A.D.; died in i117. He is said to have been the first 
to introduce the use of holy water in the service of the 
church, 

Alexander IT, named originally Anselmo Bada- 
gio, (b4-d4’jo,) was elected pope in 1061; died in 1073, 
and was succeeded by Gregory VII. 

Alexander IIT. (previously Cardinal RoLanpo 
_Ranuccio Bandinelli—r4-noo’cho bian-de-nel/lee) 
was raised to the papal chair in 1159; died in 1181, and 
was succeeded by Lucius III. He was distinguished 
for his learning and great abilities. 

See ‘‘ Vita Alexandri III.,”’ by the CARDINAL oF ARAGON; Mu- 
RATORI, ‘‘ Annali d’Italia ;” G. F. Lorepano, ‘Vita di Alessandro 
LEY er67 2" 

Alexander IV. (RINALDO di Anagni—de 4-n4n/- 
yee) became pope in 1254; died in 1261, and was suc- 
ceeded by Urban IV. 


Alexander V.(PirrTro Filargo—fe-lar’go) became 
pope in 1409; died in 1410. His successor was John 
XXIII. 

Alexander VI. (Roprico Lenzuoli Borgia—lén- 
zoo-o’/lee bor’j4) was born at Valencia, Spain, about 
1430. He first studied law, and distinguished himself as 
an advocate, but afterwards embraced the military pro- 
fession. When he was only twenty-five, his uncle, Ca- 
lixtus III., was raised to the papal see. This circum- 
stance directed his ambition towards the church. He 
was made cardinal through the influence of his uncle in 
1456, and at length, in 1492, was elected pope as suc- 
cessor to Innocent VIII. He was distinguished, both 
while he was a cardinal and after he became pontiff, for 
his profligacy, inhumanity, and unscrupulous ambition. 
Alexander’s illegitimate son, the infamous Cesare Bor- 
gia, was made cardinal soon after his father’s accession 
to the papal throne. (See Borcia.) He died in August, 
1503, and was succeeded by Pius III. It has been as- 
serted by several historians that Alexander VI. died from 
the effects of a poison which he and his son Borgia had 
designed for certain of their guests at a banquet, but 
which, by mistake, was taken by the pope himself. The 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” in an elaborate article, 


endorses this accusation. It has, however, been dis- 
credited by several historical critics, on the ground that 
the evidence is insufficient. But, whatever judgment 
we may form on this question, it can scarcely be denied 
that the reign of Alexander VI. constitutes the blackest 
and most infamous page in the history of modern times. 

See Gorvon, “‘ Lives of Alexander VI. and Czsar Borgia,” 1729 ; 
Mourcnarp, “ Specimen Historie Arcane seu Anecdota de Vita Alex- 
andri VI.,”’ 1697; PANvin10, “ Vite dei Pontefici ;” Evienne MicHeL 
Masss, “ Histoire du Pape Alexandre VI,” 1830; F. pz LA Fon- 
TAINE, “‘Le Pape Alexandre VI,” 1844; Tomasi, “‘ Vita di Cesare 
Borgia.”” 

Alexander VII. (Fanio Chigi—kee’jee) was born 
at Sienna in 1599, and chosen pope in 1655, on the death 
of Innocent X. He is noted for his zealous and successful] 
efforts to improve and embellish the city of Rome. He 
died in May, 1667, and was succeeded by Clement IX. 

_ See Bacarra, “Vita di Alessandro VII.;” Borra, “ Storia d’Ita- 
lia;”? N. N. Srorza Patravicino, ‘ Della Vita di Alessandro VII.,” 
2 vols., 1840. 

Alexander VIII. (named originally Pierro Otto- 
boni—ot-to-bo’nee) was born at Venice in 1610. He 
succeeded Innocent XI. in 1689. He aided the Vene- 
tians in war against the Turks. Died in 1691. His suc- 
cessor was Innocent XII. 


See ARTAUD DE MonTor, “ Vies des souverains Pontifes.”’ 


Alexander I, King of Scotland, was a younger son 
of Malcolm Canmore. He succeeded his brother Edgar 
in 1107, and married a natural daughter of Henry I. of 
England. He died in 1124, and left the throne to his 
brother, David I. 

See Burton, “ History of Scotland,” vol. i. chap. xi. and vol. ii. 
chap. xii. 

Alexander IT. of Scotland, born in 1198, succeeded 
his father William the Lion in 1214. He fought against 
King John of England, as an ally of the revolted barons, 
and after the end of the war married a sister of Henry 
III. He is represented as a wise and able ruler. Died 
in 1249, and was succeeded by his son. 

See Burton, “‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chap. xiv. 


Alexander IIT. of Scotland, ason of the preceding, 
was born in 1241, and began to reign in 1249. His nup- 
tials were celebrated with Margaret, the daughter of 
Henry III. of England, in 1251. His long reign was 
prosperous and peaceful, with the exception of an un- 
successful invasion of Scotland by Haco, King of Nor- 
way, with a large army, in 1263. Alexander fell with his 
horse over a precipice, and was killed by the fall, in 1286. 
He left no surviving children, and was succeeded by his 
infant grand-daughter Margaret. 

See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chap. xv.; TyTLER, 
“ History of Scotland ;’”? Wynrown, “‘ Chronicle of Scotland.” 

Alexander JAGELLON—y4-gel’lon, King of Poland 
and Grand Duke of Lithuania, born in 1461, was a son 
of Casimir IV. of Poland. He became king at the death 
of his brother John Albert in 1501. He waged war 
with little success against the Grand Duke Ivan of Rus- 
sia. In his reign the laws of Poland were reduced to a 
code by John Laski. Died in 1506. 

Alexander-Nrvsky—nev’ske, (z.e. ‘of the Neva,”) 
sometimes written -NEvsKOI and -NEWSKoj, a brave 
Russian prince, born in 1219, was a son of Yaroslav 
(Jaroslaw) II. He is said to have gained, in 1240, a 
great victory over the Swedes on the river Neva, whence 
his surname. He succeeded his father as grand duke 
in 1245. Died in 1263. He is venerated as a saint by 
the Russians. 

Alexander I., (or, more fully, Alexander-Pavlo- 
vitch—pAav/lo-vitch’, ze. “Alexander the son of Paul,”) 
Emperor of Russia, the son of Paul and Maria Feodo- 
rovna, daughter of Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, was 
born at Saint Petersburg in 1777. [he care of his 
education was taken from his father by Catherine IL, 
his grandmother, who herself wrote tales for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the young prince. Catherine 
died in 1796, having named, it is said, Alexander*as 
her successor in a will which was destroyed by Paul. 
In 1801 Paul was assassinated ; but there is no sufficient 
ground for believing that Alexander in any way, directly 
or indirectly, sanctioned this crime, al-nough he appears 
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to. have consented to the dethronement of his father. | 
The chief defect of his character in the early part of his 
life was the yielding too passively to the advice of the 
corrupt courtiers about him, and the want. of reliance 
on his own judgment and on the. dictates of his own 
noble nature. This may perhaps account for the in- 
consistencies which appear in his conduct in different 
parts of his life. He does not seem to have exhibited 
any striking indications of that greatness of mind 
which was afterwards so conspicuous, till about the 
time of the French invasion in 1812. Our limits neces- 
sarily compel us to pass over the military movements 
and those other acts of his reign which are found in 
every history of that eventful period, Suffice it to say 
that as his firmness and wisdom had led to the over- 
throw of Napoleon in 1813, so, after that event, his 
magnanimity preserved the city of Paris from the fur 
of the Russian soldiers, liberated one hundred and fifty 
thousand French prisoners of war confined in Russia, 
and sought to obtain for his fallen foe the most liberal 
terms compatible with what he deemed the safety of 
Europe. It was, in fact, through his influence that Bo- 
naparte was allowed an independent sovereignty in Elba 
and the command of a portion of his former guard. On 
Alexander’s return to Russia he granted an absolute 
pardon to all his subjects who had taken part against 
him in the late war. When it was proposed to erect a 
monument to commemorate his exploits, he peremptorily 
declined the honour, adding, ‘‘May a monument be 
erected to me in your hearts, as it is to you in mine.” 
He gave unremitting attention to the internal improve- 
ment of hisempire. Reform was introduced into every 
department, military and civil. In the army, the soldier 
was subjected to the restraints not merely of discipline, 
but also of humanity. Persecution on account of reli- 
gion was first abolished in Russia under his reign. He 
entered Paris with the army of the Allies in July, 1815, and 
in September of that year he concluded with the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia a treaty called 
the Holy Alliance, which, although ostensibly formed to 
promote religion, peace, and justice, proved to be a bul- 
wark against the progress of liberal principles. He died 
without issue, at Taganrog, on the 1st of December, 1825, 
and was succeeded by his brother Nicholas. 

In reviewing the life and character of Alexander I. 
of Russia, we are obliged to confess that although his 
nature was on the whole kind and generous, and most 
of the acts of his reign were prompted by the spirit of 
justice and humanity, the cause of freedom owes little or 
nothing to his influence. It may be that he, like so 
many others, received such an impression from the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution that he came to believe 
that the people could not safely be trusted with any por- 
tion of liberty. In the latter part of his life especially, 
his mind sharing, perhaps, in his bodily infirmities, he re- 
garded with morbid apprehension every public manifes- 
tation which looked towards the slightest enlargement 
of the privileges and powers of the people, and his at- 
tention was chiefly devoted to suppressing liberal move- 
ments not onlyin Poland, but also in Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Germany. 

See Henry Evans Ltiovp, ‘Alexander I., Emperor of Russia,”’ 
1826; Str WALTER Scott, “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ;’? ALI- 
son, ‘‘ History of Europe;’? HemnricH Srorcu, “ Russland unter 
Alexander I.,” 8 vols., 1803-06; J. D. F. Rumpr, “ Alexander I. 
Kaiser von Russland,’’? 1814; Cousin p’AvALLOoN, ‘Vie privée, 
politique et militaire d’Alexandre I,’’ 1826; Cari F. LeEIpENFROST, 
*Abriss einer Lebens Alexanders I.,”? 1826; ADRIEN EGroN, “ Vie 
d’ Alexandre I de Russie,’’ 1826; ALPHONSE Raspe, ‘‘ Histoire d’ Al- 
exandre I,” etc., 1826; CARL MorGENSTERN, ‘Zum Gedaechtnisse 
Alexanders I.,” 1827; E. W. C. Vora, ‘‘ Alexander I.,”’ 1830. 

Alexander II,,surnamed NIcoLAkEviTcu, ne-ko-la’e- 
vitch, (ze. “son of Nicholas,”) Emperor of Russia, the 
eldest son of Nicholas I., was born on the 29th of April, 
1818, His mother, Alexandra Feodorovna, was a sister 
of Frederick William IV. of Prussia. He married, in 
1841, a daughter of Louis IL, Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, who, on*joining the Greek Church, adopted 
the name of Marie Alexandrovna. On the death of 
Nicholas, March 2, 1855, he ascended the throne, in the 
midst of a war between Russia on one side, and France, 
England, Turkey, and Sardinia on the other. He re- 
tained in office the ministers of his father, and pro- 
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claimed his intention to pursue the policy of his prede- 
cessor. The war was prosecuted with vigour even after 
the capture of Sebastopol, September, 1855. Conferences 
for the negotiation of peace, opened in Paris in March, 
1856, resulted in a treaty by which neither party gained 
any important advantages. 

Since the restoration of peace he has ordered several 
reforms in the administration, and has acquired the 
reputation of being more moderate and liberal than his 
father. Among the important measures of his reign is 
the gradual emancipation of more than twenty millions 
of serfs, which was decreed in March, 1861. 

A letter which he addressed to the government of the 
United States in 1861, on the subject of the great rebel- 
lion, was received as an indication of a most friendly 
feeling on the part of Russia towards this country, which 
was doubly welcome on account of the doubtful or hostile 
attitude assumed by some of the other leading European 
powers. 

Alexan/’/der ALEN’SIS, (2.2. “of Hales,”) a renowned 
English theologian, styled the “Irrefragable Doctor.” 
His chief work is a “System of Theology,” (“Summa 
Theologie,”) written by order of Pope Innocent IV. 
Died in 1245. 


Alexander [Fr. ALEXANDRE, 4lék’séNdR’] oF BER’- 
NAY’, afterwards ALEXANDER OF PARIS, a French poet 
of the twelfth century, born at the village of Bernay, in 
Normandy. He was the author (or one of the authors) 
of a poem on the exploits of Alexander the Great, in 
verses of twelve syllables, a measure which has ever 
since been termed “ Alexandrine.” 

Alexander oF CANTERBURY, an English abbot and 
writer, who was noted for his assertion of the rights or 
interests of King John against the pope. Died about 
1220. 

Alexan/der EssrepBiren’sis, (2.2 “of Ashby,”) an 
English monk, who wrote historical and theological 
works in the first part of the thirteenth century. 

Alexan/der INsuLA/NUS, a monk and chronicler of 
Westphalia, flourished about 1210. 


Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, born at Blois, was 
surnamed THE MAGNIFICENT. He rebuilt Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. Died in 1147. 


Alexan/der oF VILLE DiEv, (vél de-uh’,) a gramma- 
rian of the thirteenth century. He taught in Paris, and 
composed a book of grammar in verse, which was long 
in general use as a school-book. 


Alexan/der, (ARCHIBALD,) D.D., an eminent Ameri- 
can divine, born in Rockbridge county, Virginia, in 
1772. His grandfather, of Scottish descent, came from 
Ireland to Pennsylvania in 1736, and, after a residence 
of about two years, removed to Virginia. His father 
was afarmer. Archibald received his classical education 
at the academy of the Rev. William Graham, with whom 
he alsg studied theology. He was licensed to preach in 
1791, and for several years devoted himself to itinerant 
labours, in which he acquired great fluency as a speaker. 
In 1796 he succeeded the Rev. Dr. John Blair Smith as 
president of Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia. He 
became pastor of the Pine Street Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia in 1807. On the organization of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton in 1812, Dr. Alexander was 
unanimously chosen the first professor, with the sole 
charge of the several branches of a theological educa- 
tion. As the number of students increased, other pro- 
fessors were called to his assistance, which enabled him 
to direct his attention more particularly to the depart- 
ment of pastoral and polemic theology, in promoting 
which and the general interests of the institution he con- 
tinued to labour with great zeal and success till his death 
in 1851. Dr. Alexander’s powers, both for pulpit oratory 
and polemic disquisition, were extraordinary ; and in all 
the relations of life he possessed rare excellencies. Few 
persons who have commenced authorship at so late a 
period in life have written somuch. With the exception 
of some occasional sermons and contributions to peri- 
odicals, he had published nothing till the appearance of 
his “Outlines of the Evidences of Christianity,” in his 
fifty-second year,—a work which has been, translated 
into various foreign languages and is atext-book of high 
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athority in several colleges. 
“"reatise on the Canon of the Scriptures ;”’ ‘Christian 
Experience ;” “ History of African Colonization ;” ‘ His- 
tory of the Israelites ;” ‘‘ Bible Dictionary ;” ‘‘ Counsels 
from the Aged to the Young ;” besides many other works 
which our limits will not permit us to mention. His 
“Outlines of Moral Science,” published in 1852, (after 
his decease,) says the “‘ Westminster Review,” ‘1s a calm, 
clear stream of abstract reasoning flowing from a thought- 
ful, well-instructed mind, without any parade of logic, 
but with an intuitive simplicity and directness which 
give an almost axiomatic force.” Dr. Alexander mar- 
ried in 1802 Janetta Waddell, daughter of the celebrated 
blind preacher mentioned by Wirt in his “ British Spy.” 
He left five sons and one daughter. Of the former, three 
were ministers, 

See ‘‘ Life of Dr. Archibald Alexander,’ by his son, JamMEs W. 
ALEXANDER, New York, 1852; SPRAGUE’s “‘ Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” vol. iii. 

Alexander, (CALEB,) D.D.,an American clergyman, 
was born at Northfield, Massachusetts, and graduated 
at Yale College in 1777. He afterwards settled at Onon- 
daga Hollow, New York, where he died in 1828. He 
was the author of a Latin Grammar, (1794,) an English 
Grammar, and an Essay on the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
(1796.) 

Bie esnane (Sir JAMES EDwWarbD,) a British officer 
and writer, born in Scotland in 1803. He was employed 
about 1835 in an exploration of Africa, and commanded 
a regiment at Sebastopol in 1855. Among his works 
are “An Expedition into Southern Africa,” ‘Travels 
through Russia and the Crimea,” and a “Life of the 
Duke of Wellington.” 

Alexander, (JAMES WADDELL,) D.D., an American 
divine, eldest son of Dr. Archibald Alexander, was born 
in Louisa county, Virginia, in 1804. He graduated at 
Princeton in 1820, and, after studying theology, was for 
some time tutor in that institution. He commenced his 
labours as a minister in Charlotte county, Virginia, about 
1826; subsequently removed to Trenton, New Jersey; 
and, from 1830 to 1833, edited “The Presbyterian,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia. He filled the chair of rhetoric 
and belles-lettres in the College ef New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) until 1844, when he became pastor of the Duane 
Street Presbyterian Church, New York. From 1849 to 
1851 he was professor of ecclesiastical history and church 
government in the Princeton Theological Seminary, and, 
for the remainder of his life, minister of the Presbyterian 
church in Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. Alexander was 
a ripe scholar and vigorous writer. Among his works 
may be mentioned above thirty juvenile books written 
for the American Sunday-School Union; * Life of Dr. 
Archibald Alexander,” 8vo, pp. 700; “ American Me- 
chanic’s and Working-Man’s Companion,” 2 vols. ; 
“Gift to the Afflicted;” besides numerous sermons, 
essays, etc. For many years he was one of the pyincipal 
contributors to the “Princeton Review.” Died at Vir- 
ginia Springs, July, 1859. 

See “‘ Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. Alexander,” by 
Joun Hatt, D.D 

Alexander, (Jos—epH ADDIsSOoN,) D.D., a distinguished 
theologian and Oriental scholar, third son of Dr. Ar- 
chibald Alexander, was born in Philadelphia in 1809. 
At the age of twelve he commenced the study of Arabic, 
and before entering college had made considerable pro- 
gress in the Persian and Hebrew. After graduating at 
Princeton in 1826, he continued his studies under pri- 
vate tutors, and from 1830 to 1833 was adjunct pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. In 1838 he became professor of 
biblical criticism and ecclesiastical history in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and in 1852 was trans- 
ferred to the chair of biblical and ecclesiastical history. 
This position he occupied till his death, (1859.) In the 
extent and accuracy of his learning Dr. Alexander had 
few superiors in America; and several of his works 
have had a great success. His “Commentary on the 
Prophecies of Isaiah,” (8vo, pp. 968,) republished in 
Scotland, Dr. Eadie, of Glasgow, pronounces “among 
the best commentaries on Isaiah of any age or lan- 
guage.” His “Psalms Translated and Explained,” in 
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This was followed by his 
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three vol mes, which appeared in 1850, reached a sale 
of ten thousand copies in four years. In 1851 he gave 
to the public his “Essays on the Primitive Church Of- 
fices.”” He was one of the principal contributors to the 
‘* Princeton Review.” At the time of his decease he was 
engaged, with Dr. Hodge, in the preparation of a com- 
mentary on the New Testament. 


See ‘Life of J. A. Alexander,” by the Rev. Henry C. Atrx- 
"ANDER, New York, 1870. 


Alexander, (NATHANIEL,) born in 1756, was elected 
Governor of North Carolina in 1806; died in 1808. 

Alexander, (NOEL.) See ALFXANDRE. 

Alexander, (STEPHEN,) LL.D., an American as- 
tronomer, was born at Schenectady, New York, in 1806. 
He graduated at Union College in 1824, entered Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in 1832, and in 1834 was 
appointed adjunct professor of mathematics in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. In 1840 the professorship of as- 
tronomy was created and assigned to him, and on the 
death of Dr. Albert D. Dod, in 1845, he succeeded him 
as professor of mathematics. Since 1854 he has filled 
the chairs of mechanics and astronomy. He has pub- 
lished numerous papers on astronomy, mathematics, 
etc., some of which have attracted the attention of emi- 
nent astronomers both at home and abroad. Among 
these may be mentioned one on the “ Physical Phenom- 
ena attendant upon Solar Eclipses ;” ‘ Fundamental 
Principles of Mathematics ;” ‘On the Origin of the 
Forms and the Present Condition of some of the Clus- 
ters of Stars,” etc. In 1860 he conducted an astronom- 
ical expedition sent out to the coast of Labrador by the 
United States government for the purpose of making 
observations on the solar eclipse of July 18 of that year. 

Alexander, (THOMAS,) Earl of Selkirk, a British 
writer on politics, etc., planted a colony in Canada. 
Died in 1820. 

Alexander, (WILLIAM,) Earl of Stirling, a Scot- 
tish poet and courtier, born, it is supposed, about 
1580. He produced in 1604 tragedies entitled ‘“ Julius 
Ceesar” and ‘ Croesus ;”’ and “‘ Parzenesis to the Prince,” 
a didactic poem. — His long didactic poem of *‘ Doomes- 
day” appeared in 1614. ‘These works were greatly ad- 
mired by his contemporaries, but are now obsolete. 
He received from James I., by charter, in 1621, the ter- 
ritory of Nova Scotia, which he afterwards sold to the 
French. He was appointed secretary of state for Scot- 
land in 1626, and received the title of Earl of Stirling in 
1633. Died in 1640. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
“ Biographia Britannica.” 

Alexander, (WILLIAM,) (generally known in Ameri- 
can history as LorD STIRLING,) a major-general in the 
American army of the Revolution, was born in 1726 in 
New York, of which his father, a Scotchman, was for 
many years the provincial secretary. He served as an 
officer in the war with the French and Indians, and at 
its close went to Scotland, where he spent a large por- 
tion of his fortune in an unsuccessful attempt to estab- 
lish his claim to the estates and earldom of Stirling, of 
which many believed him the rightful heir. He early 
and warmly espoused the patriotic cause in the war of 
the Revolution, and, before the arrival of Washington 
from Boston, captured with a small fleet of boats a 
British transport in the harbour of New York. He led 
the attack in the battle of Long Island, in which he dis- 
played the most determined courage, but was finally 
compelled to surrender, after securing the safe retreat of 
a large part of his detachment. On being exchanged, 
he at once resumed his command under Washington, 
fought with him at Brandywine, and especially distin- 
guished himself at Germantown and Monmouth. In 
the last of these engagements he commanded the left 
wing of the American army. Through his fidelity, Wash- 
ington was made .acquainted with the intrigues and 
cabals of General Conway in 1777. Besides his military 
achievements, General Alexander won an honourable 
distinction as a mathematician and astronomer. Died 
at Albany in 1783. 

See Wirtram A. Durr, “Life of William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling,’? New York, 1847. 


Alexander, (WILLIAM,) an English artist, born at 
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Maidstone in 1768. He accompanied Lord Macartney 
as draughtsman on his embassy to China in 1792, and 
published “Views of Chinese Scenery,” etc. Died in 1816. 

Alexander, (WILLIAM,) a British medical writer, 
practised in London. Died in 1783. ; 

Alexander, (WiLLIAM Linpsay,) D.D., a Scottish 
writer on theology, born at Leith in 1808. He became 
pastor of a church in Edinburgh. He is author of nu- 
merous works, among which are “The Connection and 
Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” (1841,) and 
“Memoirs of Ralph Wardlaw,” (1856.) 

Alexander ab Alexandro. See ALESSANDRI. 

Alexander, (Ben-Moses-Ethu/san or -BEthuzan— 
ét-hoo’zan.) a German rabbi, born at Fulda, lived about 
1710, and wrote a History of the Jews, (1719.) 

Alexander Farnese. See FARNESE. 

Alexander de Medici. See MEDICct. 

Alexander Polyhistor. See POLYHISTOR. 

Alexander Severus. See SEVERUS. 

Al-ex-an’/dra, a daughter of Hyrcanus, was the 
mother of Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great. She 
conspired against Herod, and was put to death in 28 B.C. 

Alexandre, the French of ALEXANDER, which see. 

Alexandre, 4ék’séndr’, (CHARLES,) a philologist, 
born in Parisin 1797. Among his works is a “ Greek-and- 
French Dictionary,” (“ Dictionnaire Grec-Frangais.”) 

Alexandre, (Dom JACQUES,) a French Benedictine, 
born at Orléans in 1653. He wrote a “Treatise on 
Tides,” (1726,) and a valuable ‘General Treatise on 
Clocks,” (1734.) Died in 1734. 

Alexandre, (NIcoLas,) a French monk and medical 
writer, born in Paris in 1654, published a “ Botanical 
Dictionary,” (1716.) Diedin 1728.” 

Alexandre, (NOEL,) a French Jansenist theologian, 
born at Rouen in 1639. He published, besides other 
works, “Dogmatic and Moral Theology,” (‘ Theologia 
Dogmiatica et Moralis,” 10 vols., 1694.) Died in 1724. 

See Nicéron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Alexandre-Séveére. See SEVERUS. 

Al-ex-an-dri/nus or Alexandrini, 4-]ék-sin-dree’- 
nee, (JULIUS,) a medical writer, physician to the empe- 
rors Frederick IJ., Maximilian, and Rudolph II., was 
born at Trent in 1506; died in 1590. He translated and 
commented on several of Galen’s works. 

Al-ex-i/nus [Gr. ’AAedivoc] or Exits, a disciple of Eu- 
bulides, lived about 350 8.c., and distinguished himself as 
alogician. He attacked Aristotle and Zeno the Stoic, 
and was nicknamed ELENXI/NUS, (“the fault-finder.”) 

Al-ex’is, ["AAeéic,] a Greek comic poet, an uncle of 
the poet Menander, was born at Thurium, and flourished 
between 350 and 290 B.c. He removed to Attica in his 
youth. He excelled in the delineation of the characters 
of Parasites, belonged to the middle school of the Attic 
comedy, and was a very prolific writer. Only small frag- 
ments of his works are extant. 

See A. MEIneks, “ Historia Critica Comicorum Grecorum.” 


Alexis, a Greek sculptor, who is mentioned by Pliny 
as a pupil of Polycletus, and of whom nothing more is 
known. He is supposed by some to have been identical 
with the Alexis whom Pausanias mentions as the father 
of Cantharus. 

Alexis, 4’lék’se’, (GUILLAUME,) a French Benedictine, 
who lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. He 
wrote in verse and prose several works, among which is 
“Le Grand Blason de Faulces Amours,” (“The Great 
Blazon of False Loves,” 1493.) 

Al-ex’is or Al-ex’i-us I, (Com-ne/’nus,) [Gr. "A/egic 
or ’AAEELo¢ Kowvnvoc,| an emperor of Constantinople, born 
about 1048. He was of high birth, and became general 
of the Byzantian armies, in which capacity he showed 
considerable military skill. About 1080 he was pro- 
claimed emperor by his soldiers, in opposition to Nice- 
phorus, who, on the approach of the troops of Alexis, 
left his throne for a monastery. It was during the reign 
of Alexis that the first crusade to Jerusalem took place. 
He died in rrr8, and was succeeded by his son John. 
As a ruler he was more distinguished for craft and in- 
trigue than for any higher qualities. 

See AnnA Comnena, ‘ Alexias;’? Gipson, ‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” chaps, xlviii., lvi,, lvili., lix.; Miri, ‘ His- 
tory of the Crusades,”” 
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Alexis or Alexius II, (Comne/nus,) Emperor of 
Constantinople, a son of Manuel, was born about 1168, 
and became emperor in 1180. He was deposed and 
strangled by Andronicus in 1183. 

Alexis or Alexius III, (An/ge-lus,) was a 
brother of Isaac Angelus, Emperor of Constantinople, 
whose throne he usurped in 1195. An army of crusa- 
ders, whose destination was Palestine, besieged Constan- 
tinople in 1203, ostensibly to restore Alexis, son of Isaac, 
to the throne. (See DANDOLO.) Alexis III. fled on 
the capture of the city, and died in exile in 1210. 

Alexis or Alexius IV., (Angelus,) a son of Isaac 
Angelus, reigned a few months. He was put to death 
in 1204 by Alexis Ducas. 

Alexis or Alexius V., (Du’cas,) surnamed Mur- 
ZU’/PHLUS, usurped the throne in 1204. The Latin chiefs 
who commanded the crusaders, having resolved to par- 
tition the Empire of the East, took Constantinople by 
assault in 1204. ‘Alexis escaped, but was arrested in 
the Morea, was tried for the murder of Alexis IV., and 
was executed in the same year. He was succeeded by 
Baldwin I. , 

See Gipson, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Alex’is or Alex’ius Comne/nus is also the name 
of several emperors who reigned at Trebizond (Trape- 
zus) in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
They were of the same family as the Alexis Comnenus 
noticed above. 

Al-ex’is or Alexei (4-lék-sa’e) Michaelovitch or 
Mikhaylovitch—me-ki‘lo-vitch, Czar of Muscovy, 
born in 1629 or 1630, succeeded his father Michael in 
1645. He introduced many improvements, particularly 
with respect to the administration of the laws. He also 
succeeded in transferring from Poland to Russia the alle- 
giance of the Cossacks who were attached to the Greek 
Church. He may, indeed, be said to have prepared the 
way for the great undertakings of his son Peter. (See 
PETER I. of Russia.) Died in 1676, and was succeeded 
by his son Feodor. 

Alexis, a monk, who became Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in 1025. In 1042 he crowned the emperor Con- 
stantine Monomachus.~ Died in 1043. 

Alexis of Samos, a Greek historian, the author of a 
“History of Samos,” which is mentioned by Athenzeus. 
The period in which he lived is not known, 

Alexis Pedemontanus. See ALESSIO PIEMONTESE. 

Alexis Petrovitch or Petrowitsch, (pa-tRo’vitch,) 
written also Petrowitz, a Russian prince, born in 1690, 
was a son of Peter the Great and his first wife Eudokia. 
He is said to have been a studious youth, averse to mar- 
tial pursuits and hostile to the innovations of his father. 
While Peter was absent on one of his long European 
tours in 1716, Alexis retired furtively to Vienna and 
Naples, for refuge from the dreaded ire of the Czar, 
This strange proceeding, which perhaps was as wise as 
any course that was open to him in the circumstances, 
was treated as a crime by his father. Having been in- 
duced to return, Alexis was compelled to renounce his 
claim to the throne; and was condemned to death on a 
charge of meditated rebellion, in 1718. He was found 
dead in prison a few days after his sentence was pro- 
nounced. There are very strong reasons for believing 
that he was poisoned by order of the Czar. He lett 
a son, Peter, who became Czar in 1727. 


See VoLrairg, ‘‘ Histoire de Russie;’? Luivesque, ‘ Histoire de 
Russie ;”’ Sir JoHN Barrow, “ Life of Peter the Great,” in the ‘‘ Fam- 
ily Library; Von Hatem, ‘‘ Leben Peters des Grossen ;” Erscu 
und Gruser, * Allgemeine Encyklopzdie.”’ 


Alexis del Arco. See Arco, (ALONSO DEL.) 


Aleyn, al’en, (CHARLES,) an English poet, who once 
had considerable reputation, born, it is supposed, about 
1590, was educated at Cambridge, and became tutor to 
Sir Edward Sherburne. His principal poems are “The 
Battles of Cressy and Poitiers,” (1632,) and a “ History 
of Henry VIL, etc.,” (1638.) Died about 1640. 

See WINSTANLEY, “‘ Lives of the Poets,’’ 1687. 

Alfani, 41-fa/nee, (DOMENICO DI PaRIS,) an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Perugia about 1483, was a pupil 
of Pietro Perugino. Among his works are a ‘“ Virgin 
Mary” and a “Saint John.” Died about 1540. 
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Alfani, (ORAZIO DI PARIs,) an able artist, a son of 
the preceding, born at Perugia about 1510. He imi- 
tated the manner of Raphael with success, and painted 
both in oil and fresco. Among his chief works are 
several Madonnas. Died in 1583. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Alfar. See Etves. 

Al-fa-ra’/bi-us, [Arab. ALFARABEE or ALFARABE, 
al-fa-ra’bee,] the Latin name of a distinguished Ara- 
bian philosopher who lived at Damascus in the tenth 
century. He is said to have understood seventy dif- 
ferent languages. Besides other works on various 
sciences, he wrote several treatises on the philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

Alfarazdak, 4l-fa’r4z-dak’, an eminent Arabian poet 
of the seventh century. 

Alfaro, 4l-fa/ro, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish silversmith 
and artist, who flourished at Seville towards the close 
of the sixteenth century. His representations on silver 
were designed and executed with great taste. 

Alfaro y Gomez, de, da 4l-fa’ro e go’méth, (JUAN,) 
a Spanish painter of high reputation, born at Cordova 
in 1640, was a pupilof Castillo and Velasquez. He 
worked at Madrid, and excelled in portraits, in which 
he imitated the style of Velasquez. Among his best 
works is an “Incarnation,” at Cérdova, and a portrait 
of Calderon the poet. Hewasa brilliant colorist. Died 
in 1680. 

See Bermupez, “ Diccionario Historico,”’ etc. 

Alfath, 4l-fat’, or Alfatah, 41-f4’ta, a distinguished 
Arabian philologist, born at Seville, in Spain, near the 
close of the eleventh century. He was put to death 
at Morocco in 1135. He wrote a book containing bio- 
graphical notices of various Arabian poets, with speci- 
mens of their poetry. 

Alfen, 4l’fen, (JoHAN EusEBIUS,) a Danish miniature- 
painter, worked in Vienna. Died in 1770. 

Al-fe’nus Va/rus, an eminent Roman jurist, and a 
pupil of Servius Sulpicius, lived in the last half of the 
first century B.c. He wrote forty books of Digesta, 
extracts from which are to be found in the Digest of 
Justinian. He is often quoted by other jurists. A pas- 
sage in Horace Sat. i. 3, v. 130 is supposed to refer to 
this Alfenus. 

Alferghanee, (AlferghAani,) 4l-fer-ca’nee, written 
also Alferganee, Alfergany, and Alferganus, some- 
times called Al-fra-gan’, an Arabian astronomer of 
the ninth century, was born in Sogdiana. He wrote a 
work entitled “Elements of Astronomy,” which has 
been translated into Latin. 

Alfez, 4l-féz’, or Alphesi, 4l-féz’ee or 4l-fa’zee, 
(Isaac Berabbi—be-rab’be,) a rabbi and eminent Jew- 
ish writer, born near Fez, in Africa, about 1013. Died 
in Spain in 1103. His chief work is an abridgment of 
the Talmud, called the “ Lesser Talmud.” 

Alfheim. See ELVEs. 

Alfieri, 4l-fe-a’ree, (BENEDETTO,) COUNT, an Italian 
architect, born in Rome in 1700, was an uncle of the 
great poet Alfieri, who, in his own memoirs, speaks of 
him as a very worthy man. He designed the Royal 
Opera-House of Turin, one of the noblest structures of 
the kind in Italy, and was patronized by the king, Charles 
Emmanuel. Among his other works are the facade of 
Saint Peter’s Church at Geneva, and the church at 
Carignano. Died at Turin in 1767. 

Alfieri, (Virrorto,) the most celebrated Italian poet 
of his age, was born of a noble family at Asti, in Pied- 
mont, on the 17th of January, 1749. He inherited an 
ample fortune from his father, who died while Vittorio 
was an infant, and was sent to the Accademia or College 
of Turin, in which he received such an education as those 
wholly incompetent to teach could impart. He left 
school about the age of fifteen, and indulged his passion 
for travel and reckless dissipation. He visited Paris, 
passed over to England, and sojourned in Holland, 
From a second tour through Germany, Sweden, Russia, 
etc., he returned to Turin in 1772, He once went to 
England on purpose to purchase horses, of which he 
was very fond. The success of his first drama, “ Cleo- 
patra,” which was performed at Turin in 1775, appears 
to have produced a change in his mode of life, which 
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was thenceforth devoted to study and to dramatic coin- 
position. 

In the course of the seven ensuing years he composed 
fourteen tragedies, among which are “Filippo IL.,” 
“Virginia,” “Orestes,” “Mary Stuart,” “Octavia,” 
““Merope,” and “Saul,” (1782.) The first and the last 
of these are considered his master-pieces. His dramas 
are simple in design, noble in sentiment, sententious in 
style, and pervaded by intense passion. About 1778 
Alfieri became acquainted with the Countess of Albany, 
(wife of the Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart,) who in- 
spired his wayward heart with a lasting passion. (See 
ALBANY, COUNTESS oF.) It is supposed that he was 
privately married to her after the death of her husband 
in 1788. He resided some years in France, and invested 
a large sum of money in French stocks, which he lost 
when he fled from the outrages of the Revolution in 1792. 
He then became a resident of Florence, and about the 
age of forty-six commenced the study of Greek, in which 
he made good progress. He translated some of the 
plays of Atschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Among the other works of Alfieri are an ‘‘ Essay on 
Tyranny,” a translation of Sallust, a number of sonnets 
and epigrams, and five odes on the American Revolu- 
tion. He died at Florence on the 8th of October, 1803. 
Notwithstanding his faults, he was a man of public spirit, 
a sincere patriot, and an ardent lover of liberty. A 
monument, designed by Canova, was erected to him by 
the Countess of Albany in Santa Croce, Florence, be- 
tween the tombs of Michael Angelo and Machiavel. 
“He rarely speaks to the heart,” says Ginguené, “ but 
he is eloquent and nervous in intense passions ; he pos- 
sesses grandeur, and in his ideas, as well as in his style, 
aspires always to the sublime. . . . His dialogue is often 
a model of precision and dramatic argumentation.” 
“The aim of his works,” says Madame de Staél, “is so 
noble, the sentiments which the author expresses accord 
so well with his personal conduct, that his tragedies 
ought always to be praised as actions, even when they 
may be criticised as literary works.” (Corzne.) “ A par- 
allel between Alfieri and Cowper,” says Macaulay, (in 
his article on Byron, in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 1831,) 
“may at first sight seem as unpromising as that which 
a loyal Presbyterian minister is said to have drawn in 
1745 between George the Second and Enoch... . But 
though the private lives of these remarkable men pre- 
sent scarcely any points of resemblance, their literary 
lives bear a close analogy to each other. They both 
found poetry in its lowest state of degradation, feeble, 
artificial, and altogether nerveless. They both possessed 
precisely the talents which fitted them for the task of 
raising it from that deep abasement. . . . They had not 
in a very high degree the creative power, but they had 
great vigour of thought, great warmth of feeling, and, 
what was above all things important, a manliness of 
taste which approached to roughness.” 

See his Autobiography entitled ‘‘ Vita di Vittorio Alfieri scritta da 
Esso,” translated into English by C. E. Lester ; “‘ Vita di Vittorio 
Alfieri,”? Milan, 1823; Serarico Grassi, ‘‘ Dissertazione in lode di 
Vittorio Alfieri,” 1819; AnTon1o ZeEzon, “‘ Biografia di Vittorio Al- 
fieri,”? 1835; LONGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? VILLE- 
MAIN, “Cours de Littérature ;?? A. BucceLuint, “‘ Elogio de Vittorio 
Alfieri,’ 1811; R. Souruey, article on the Life and Writings of 
Alfieri, in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for January, 1816. 

Alfon, 4l-fén’, (JUAN,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Toledo, lived about 1418. 

Alfonse, 4l/fONs’, (JEAN,) a French navigator of the 
sixteenth century, was a native of Saintonge, whence his 
surname LE SAINTONGEOTS, (leh sAN’tdN’zhwa’.) He 
made several voyages of discovery in the South Seas, 
an account of which was published in 1559, entitled 
“Voyages Adventureux du Capitaine Jean Alfonse.” 


Al-fon’/so I, surnamed Ex BATALLADOR, é] b4-t4l- 
ya-dor’, (2.2. the “battler” or “warrior,”) King of Ara- 
gon and Navarre, ascended the throne in 1104. He 
fell in battle in 1134. He had, it is said, previously de- 
feated the Mohammedans in thirty-nine successive con- 
flicts, and taken from them a much greater extent of 
territory than he had inherited from his ancestors. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Ramiro IT. 

Alfonso II. of Aragon, a grandson of Ramiro IL, 
born in 1152, became king in 1163. He inherited Bar- 
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celona from his father, Raymond V., and extended his 
dominions at the expense of the Mussulmans. Died in 
1196, leaving the throne to his son, Pedro II. 

Alfonso III. of Aragon, born about 1265, was a son 
of Pedro III., whom he succeeded in 1285. The Cortes 
asserted their privileges with success in this reign, and 
set bounds to the royal prerogative. He died in 1291, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Jaime II. 


Alfonso IV. of Aragon, a son of Jaime II., began 
to reign in 1327. He waged a war against the Genoese, 
who invaded his kingdom, but were repulsed. Died in 
1336, and was succeeded by his son, Pedro IV. 

See Zurita, “‘ Annales de Aragon.” 


Alfonso V. or Aracon.. See ALFonso I. oF Na- 
PLES. 

Alfonso I, King of Asturias, ascended the throne 
in 739 A.D. He gained many victories over the Mos- 
lems, and took from them a multitude of towns and for- 
tresses. From his zeal for religion, evinced in building 
churches and founding monasteries, etc., he received the 
surname of EL Caréxico, (“the Catholic.”) Died in 756. 


Alfonso II. of Asturias, surnamed EL Castro, 
(“the Chaste,”) succeeded to the throne in 791 A.D. He 
was distinguished for his successful wars against the 
Mohammedans. He died in 842, after a prosperous 
reign of more than fifty years. 

Alfonso IIT. of Asturias and Leon, surnamed Ex 
MacGno, (‘‘the Great,”) succeeded his father Ordofio 
in 866 a.p. He greatly extended his dominions by con- 
quests from the Mohammedans. Died in 910, leaving 
the throne to his son Garcia. 

Alfonso I. of Castile, (or Alfonso VI. of Leon,) 
surnamed EL Bravo, él bravo, (“‘the Brave,”) a son of 
Fernando I., ascended the throne of Leon in 1065. On 
the death of his brother, Sancho II. of Castile, in 1073, 
Galicia, Asturias, Castile, etc. were added to his sway. 
He acquired great renown in his wars against the 
Moors. His reign may be considered as the dawn of 
Christian prosperity in modern Spain. Died in 1109, 
aged seventy-nine. 

Alfonso II. of Castile, (called Alfonso VII. of 
Leon by some historians, who count Alfonso I. of 
Castile as VI. of Leon,) named also Alfonso Ray- 
mond, a grandson of the preceding, ascended the throne 
in 1126. He was very successful in his wars with the 
Mohammedans, and removed the frontiers of Castile 
from the Tagus to the Sierra Morena Mountains. In 
1135 he assumed the imperial title, and is accordingly 
sometimes styled ‘the Emperor.” Died in 1157, leav- 
ing Castile to his son Sancho, and Leon to his son Fer- 
nando. The written language of Spain is supposed to 
date from about the beginning of the reign of Alfonso 
VII., and the oldest Spanish document of which the 
date is known is one given by Alfonso VII. to the city 
of Avilés, in Asturias, in confirmation of certain privi- 
leges previously granted. 

See Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” vol. i. chap. ii. 

Alfonso VIII. of Castile, called by some Alfonso 
ITI, surnamed Ex Noster, él no/sla, (“the Noble,”) 
succeeded to the throne in 1158, when he was only three 
years old. After he became of age he was almost con- 
stantly engaged in war with the Mohammedans. In 
1195 he sustained a severe defeat from the arms of Aboo- 
Yoosuf-Yakoob; but in 1212, with the kings of Aragon 
and Navarre, he gained a great victory over the Almo- 
hade sultan Mohammed An-NaAsir, at the head of 600,000 
men. The loss of the Mohammedans, as estimated by 
their own writers, was not less than 160,000. Alfonso 
died in 1214, and was succeeded by his son, Enrique I. 

Alfonso XI. of Castile, a son of Fernando IV., 
succeeded to the throne in 1312, when he was only a year 
old. In 1333, aided by Alfonso LV. of Portugal, whose 
daughter he had married, he turned his arms against 
the Moors, and in 1340 gained a great victory over the 
_ sultan Abool-Hassan (or Alboacen) under the walls of 
Tarifa, then besieged by the Mohammedan forces. He 
died in 1350, respected even by his enemies. The 
Moorish king of Granada is said to have exclaimed, 
when he heard of Alfonso’s death, ‘‘ We have lost the 
best king in the world,—one who knew how to honour 
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the worthy, whether friend or foe.” He was succeeded 
by his son, Pedro the Cruel. 

See Mariana, “ Historia general de Espafia.” 

Alfonso I, II., and IIT. or Leon. See ALFONSO OF 
ASTURIAS. 

Alfonso IV. of Leon and Asturias, surnamed THE 
Monk, succeeded his uncle Fruela in 924. He abdi- 
cated in favour of his brother Ramiro about 930, and 
became a monk, Died about 932. 

Alfonso V., King of Leon, born in 994, succeeded 
his father, Bermudo II., in 999. His reign was pros- 
perous, and his armies gained several victories over the 
Moors. He was killed at the siege of Viseu in 1028, 
and was succeeded by his son, Bermudo III. 


Alfonso VI. or Lron. See ALFonso I. or CASTILF. 
Alfonso VII. or Leon. See ALFonso II. oF Cas- 
TILE, 


Alfonso IX., King of Leon, succeeded his father 
Fernando II. in 1158. He waged war against Alfonso 
of Castile, and afterwards married his daughter. Died 
in 1230, leaving a son Fernando, who was King of Cas- 
tile and Leon. 

Alfonso X., King of Leon and Castile, surnamed 
EL SABio, é] s4/Be-o, (‘the Wise,”) born in 1226, was a 
son of Fernando III., whom he succeeded in 1252. He 
had a high reputation for learning and eloquence, and 
was distinguished for the patronage he extended to 
science and literature; but he was not a successful or 
popular ruler. His reign was disturbed by civil wars, 
one of which was instigated by his second son, Sancho, 
about 1281. The situation of Alfonso was so desperate 
that he solicited aid from the Moors. Spain owes to him 
an excellent code of laws, a translation of the Bible 
into Castilian, the restoration of the University of Sala- 
manca, and the first use of the Castilian language in 
public affairs. Europe is indebted to him for the valu- 
able astronomical tables called Alphonsine Tables. 
Died in 1284. 

See Ticknor, “History of Spanish Literature,” vol. i. chap. iii.; 
LONGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’? Conpg, “ Historia 
de la Dominacion de Jos Arabes en Espana;’? Mariana, ‘‘ Historia 
general de Espafia ;’?’ Marquis pE Monpeyar, ‘‘ Memorias historicas 
del Rey Don Alfonso el Sabio.”’ , 

Alfonso I. of Naples, Sicily, and Aragon, born in 
1385, succeeded his father Fernando I. on the throne of 
Aragon in 1416. He had been adopted as the heir of 
Queen Joanna of Naples, and in 1442, seven years after 
the death of that princess, and after encountering much 
opposition, he obtained possession of the whole Neapoli- 
tan kingdom. Diedin 1458. He wasa man of learning, 
and a liberal patron of literature and science. His son 
Ferdinand became King of Naples. 

See Facio, “‘ Fatti d’ Alfonso d’ Aragona.”’ 

Alfonso II, King of Naples, born in 1448, was a 
son of Ferdinand I. He defeated the Florentines at 
Poggio in 1479, and the Turks at Otranto in 1481. He 
ascended the throne in January, 1494, and rendered him- 
self odious by his cruelty and avarice. Alarmed at the 
approach of Charles VIII. of France with an army, he 
abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand in January, 
1495, and died about the end of that year. 

See GrannonE, “Storia del Regno di Napoli.” 

Alfonso I, | Port. AFFonso,] or, more fully, Dom Af- 
fonso Enriques, dén 4f-fon’so én-ree’kés, the founder 
of the Portuguese monarchy, son of Henry of Besancon, 
Count of Toulouse, was born in 1094. He inherited 
the title of Count of Portugal from his father, who had 
received it from Alfonso I. of Castile, his father-in-law. 
Enriques was yet a child when his father died, and Por- 
tugal was for along time under the rule, or rather mis- 
rule, of his mother Theresa ; but in 1128 he took the su- 
preme authority into his own hands. Alfonso VIII. (or 
more properly III.) of Castile, having supported the 
claims of Theresa, Enriques met him in the field, de- 
feated him, and established the entire independence of 
Portugal. He did not, however, take the title of king 
till 1139, when, at the head of about 13,000 Portuguese, 
he completely routed, at Ourique, the combined army 
of the Mohammedans, amounting, it is said, to 200,000 
men, and made prisoners the five kings by whom this 
mighty host was led. In 1146 he took Santarem from 
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the Moors by assault, and in the same year, or early in 
the next, reduced Lisbon, after a siege of more than five 
months. He turned his arms successively against the 
other towns and fortresses in possession of the Moham- 
medans, and in 1158 became undisputed possessor of his 
kingdom. Died in 1185, aged ninety. He left a son, 
who became King Sancho I. 

See Mariana, “Historia de Espafia;’? ScHAEFFER, “Histoire 
du Portugal.” 

Alfonso (or Affonso) II. of Portugal, a son of San- 
cho L, was born in 1185, and began to reign in 1211, 
His kingdom was placed under an interdict by the pope 
because he taxed the property of the clergy. Alfonso 
was thus reduced to submission. He died in 1223, leav- 
ing the throne to his son, Sancho II. 

Alfonso (Affonso) Til, a son of the preceding, born 
in 1210, succeeded his brother Sancho II. in 1248. His 
reign was rather prosperous, though he was once excom- 
municated by the pope. He died in 1279, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Denis, (Diniz.) 

Alfonso (Affonso) IV. of Portugal, surnamed THE 
BRAVE, a son of Denis, was born in 1290, and began 
to reign in 1325. Among the remarkable events of his 
reign was the rebellion of his son Dom Pedro, whose 
motive was revenge for the murder of Ifies de Castro, 
to which the king had consented. He died in 1357, 
leaving the throne to his son, Pedro I. 

Alfonso (Affonso) V. of Portugal, a son of Duarte, 
was born in 1432, and became king in 1438, under the 
regency of his mother. He conducted a large armament 
against Africa in 1458, and captured Tangier. Having 
invaded Castile, he was defeated by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon in 1476. He died in 1481, and was succeeded by his 
son Joao II. 

Sce Mariana, ‘‘ Historia de Espaiia.” 

Alfonso (Affonso) VI. of Portugal, a son of John 
IV., was born in 1643, and became king in 1656. His 
imbecility or vices having rendered him unpopular, he 
was forced to abdicate in 1667 in favour of his brother 
Dom Pedro, and was banished to Terceira. He was con- 
fined in the castle of Cintra in 1675, and died in 1683. 

Alfonso I. of Este, Duke of Ferrara, born in 1476, 
began to reign in 1505. He commanded the Papal 
troops in the war of the League of Cambrai, 1509. In 
1512 he fought against the Pope, Julius II., at Ravenna. 
He married the famous Lucretia Borgia. Died in 1534. 

Alfonso, (the Navigator.) See ALPHONSE. 

Alfonso, 4l-fon’so, (PEDRO,) a Spanish Jew, who was 
born in Aragon in 1062, and was converted to Chris- 
tianity. He wrote after his conversion, besides other 
works, one called “Clerical Discipline,” ( Disciplina 
Clericalis,”) which was much esteemed. Died about 
1140. 

Alfonso oF CARTHAGENA, (or DE CARTAGENA, da 
kar-té-Ha/n4,) [Lat. ALPHON’sUS A SANC’TA-Mari’a,| 
a celebrated Spanish historian, born at Carthagena (or 
Cartagena) in 1396, became Bishop of Burgos. He 
wrote a “ History of Spain,” from the earliest ages down 
to his own time, and other works. Died in 1456. 

Alfonso de Cartagena. See ALFONSO OF CAR- 
THAGENA. 

Alfonso Lopez de Corella, (lo’péth da ko-rél’ya,) 
a Spanish physician, born in Navarre, wrote numerous 
medical works, dated 1546-82. 

Alfonso de Palencia, (de pi-lén’she-a,) [Sp. pron. 
4l-fon’so da p&-lén’¢he-A; Lat. ALPHON’SUS PALENTI’- 
Nus,] a distinguished Spanish historian, born at Palen- 
cia, in Old Castile, in 1423. He was royal historiogra- 
pher to Queen Isabella of Castile. The precise time 
of his death is unknown. He was alive in 1492. He 
wrote in Latin a history of the reign of Isabella, and a 
chronicle of Henry IV. 

See Prescott, “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. part i, 

Alfonso Tostado. See ALPHONSUS ABULENSIS, 

Alford, awl’ford, (HENRY,) D.D., commonly known 
as DEAN ALFORD, an English poet and divine, born 
in London in 1810, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He became vicar of Wymeswold, Leices- 
tershire, in 1835, Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge in 
1841, incumbent of Quebec Street Chapel, London, in 
1853, and Dean of Canterbury about 1856. He pub- 


lished in 1835 “The School of the Heart, and other 
Poems,” (2 vols.,) which are commended. ‘“ The present 
volumes,” says the “Edinburgh Review,” “appear to us 
to be a beginning of great promise. . . . Extracts so 
much longer than we are in the habit of making, are a 
sufficient proof of our sense of the talent displayed in 
these poems.” (Critique on “The School of the Heart, 
and other Poems,” January, 1836.) His reputation as 
a divine is founded on an excellent edition of the Greek 
New Testament in four or more volumes,.1841-61. He 
also published a small volume entitled “The Queen’s 
English,” (2d edition, 1864,) which attracted much atten- 
tion. Died in 1871. 

Alford, (MICHAEL,) an English Jesuit and writer, 
born in London in 1587; died at Saint Omer, in France, 
in 1651. He wrote “ Britannia Lllustrata,” (1641,) treat: 
ing of the ecclesiastical history of Britain. 

Alfragan. See ALFERGHANEE, 

Alfrago, 4l-fra’/go, (ANDREA,) an Italian physician, 
wrote a history of Arabian physicians, etc. Died at 
Padua in 1520. 

Alired, 4l’fred, written also AHl/fred, El’/fred, and 
Alured, zc. Alvred, [Lat. A‘LFRE/DUs,] surnamed 
THE GREAT, King of the West Saxons in England, was 
born in 848 or 849. He was the son of King A&thel- 
wulf and Osburga, (or Osberga,) the daughter of a Gothic 
nobleman. On the death of his brother Atthelred, in 
871, Alfred became king. At this period the country 
was in the most deplorable condition. The Danes had 
overrun a great portion of England, and many of the 
bravest Saxons had fallen in vain attempts to resist their 
pagan invaders. King Ethelred himself had died of a 
wound received in this unequal conflict. Alfred was 
fain to procure peace on almost any termis, and at last 
agreed to pay the Danes a sum of money on condition 
that they would leave his dominions. But they broke 
their oaths, and, attacking him by night, destroyed all his 
cavalry. All the means of resistance being lost, Alfred 
for a time laid aside the ensigns of royalty and concealed 
himself in the family of a poor herdsman. Having at 
length been discovered by ‘some of his nobles, he grad- 
ually, but secretly, collected a considerable force, with 
which he occasionally made inroads into the territory 
occupied by the Danes, and thus procured the means of 
subsisting himself and his army. About this time Odun, 
Earl of Devon, sallied from his castle, defeated the be- 
siegers, slew Ubbo, one of the principal leaders, and 
took the Danish standard. Upon this, Alfred resolved 
to attack the main army of his enemies, which he routed 
with great slaughter at Eddington in 878, and soon after 
obliged the survivors to surrender at discretion. The 
Danish king, Godrun, (or Guthrun,) embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, Alfred standing as his godfather; and a 
considerable tract of country was allotted to the con- 
verted Danes. Alfred now directed his earnest efforts 
towards the fortifying and internal improvement of his 
kingdom. He caused a number of ships to be built, and 
may be said to have laid the foundation of the British 
navy. He repaired the old dilapidated fortresses, and 
erected new ones wherever they were needed. He ex- 
erted himself, moreover, to establish an efficient police 
and a thorough administration of justice within his 
dominions. He was not, however, as has frequently been 
stated, the author of the trial by jury. It was his highest 
glory that he did so much for his country’s literature and 
the intellectual improvement of his people. He not 
only established schools in all the principal towns, but 
he began himself, it is said, to learn Latin at the age of 
thirty-nine, and afterwards translated a number of works 
from that language into his native tongue. In 894 the 
Northmen again invaded England, with a fleet of three 
hundred ships; but they were defeated by Alfred, and 
those who escaped the sword were either taken captive 
and executed as pirates or chased from the kingdom, 
Alfred died in 9o1. 

Alfred the Great presents to us one of the most per- 
fect characters to be found on the page of history. He 
was, to use the language of a recent author, ‘‘a saint with- 
out superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior 
all whose wars were fought in defence of his country, a 
conqueror whose hands were never stained by cruelty, a 
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prince never cast down by adversity, never lifted up to 
insolence in the day of triumph.” (See Freeman’s “ Nor- 
man Conquest,” vol. i. chap. ii; also, Hume’s character 
of Alfred in his “ History of England,” vol. 1. chap. 11.) 

See J. A. Gites, “ Life and Times of Alfred the Great,” 1854; 
Spetman, ‘Life of Alfred,” 1709; A. BICKNELL, ‘‘ Life of Alfred,”’ 
1777; STOLBERG, “Leben Alfreds des Grossen,” 1815; ASSER, 
“Life of Alfred,” (‘‘De Aelfredi Rebus gestis,”’ 1§71;) RICHARD 
Pautut, “ Kénig Alfred und seine Stelle in der Geschichte Englands,” 
London, 1851, translated into English by THomaS WRIGHT, 1852. 

Alfred, a son of the Saxon king Ethelred II., and 
Emma. He attempted to obtain the throne in 1042, but 
failed, and lost his life. 

Alfred, surnamed An/cuicus (or the “ Englishman’’) 
and THE PHILOSOPHER, wrote some scientific works,— 
one, ‘On the Motion of the Heart,” (De Cordis Motu.”) 
A part of his life was passed in England; but the place 
of his nativity is unknown. Died about 1270. — 

Alfred or Alured oF BEVERLEY, an English historian, 
born about 1100, became a priest. He left a Latin His- 
tory of Britain, which is supposed to be an abridgment 
of the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Alfred or MA.LMeEssury, an English monk and 
writer, became Bishop of Crediton about 990. 

Alfred, (ERNEST ALBERT,) Duke of Edinburgh, the 
second son of Victoria, Queen of England, was born in 
1844. He entered the navy in 1858, and mace voyages 
to various countries. In 1862 he declined the throne of 
Greece, which had been offered to him. He was shot at 
and wounded by an assassin in Australia in 1868. 

Alfred and A-bi’ram, two German architects, born 
in Bavaria, lived in the ninth century. They built the 
imperial palace of Ratisbon. 

Alfric, 4l/frik, written also @@lfric and Elfric, [Lat. 
ArFri’cus, ASLFRI/CUS, or ELFRI/Cus,| surnamed ABBAS, 
(the “ Abbot,”) and GRAMMATICUS, (the  Grammarian,’’) 
a celebrated Anglo-Saxon writer, who flourished in the 
latter half of the tenth century. Of his life nothing cer- 
tain is known. It is supposed that he became Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 995. Among his works are numerous 
homilies. 

Alfric or Ailfric, Archbishop of York, an Anglo- 
Saxon writer, who is by some identified with the famous 
writer Alfric surnamed Grammaticus, above noticed. 
Died in 1051. 

Algardi, 4l-gar’dee, (ALESSANDRO,) a celebrated 
Italian sculptor and architect, born at Bologna about 
1600. His birth is variously dated at 1588, 1593, and 
1602. He studied design with the Caracci, became a 
pupil of Cesare Conventi, and went to Rome about 1625. 
He was architect of the Villa Panfili or Pamphili, and 
of the fagade of the church of St. Ignatius, Rome. His 
master-piece in sculpture is a colossal bas-relief* in the 
church of Saint Peter’s, representing Saint Leo forbid- 
ding Attila to enter Rome, (1640.) This is said to be the 
largest bas-relief in the world. Among his works are 
statues of Saint Philip de Neri and Innocent X. He is 
regarded by some critics as the greatest sculptor of his 
age. Died in 1654. 

See Passert, ‘‘Vite de’ Pittori,” etc.; Mrizra, ‘‘ Vite degli Archi- 
tetti.”’ : 

Algarotti, 4l-g4-rot’tee, (FRANCESCO,) COUNT, a .dis- 
tinguished Italian writer and connoisseur, born at Venice 
in 1712. He was not only well versed in many languages 
and sciences, but possessed decided skill in the art of 
design, and wrote verses with facility. In 1733 he pro- 
duced popular dialogues on Optics, entitled ‘Optics for 
Ladies,” (‘“‘Neutonianismo per le Dame,”) which were 
translated into several languages. Invited by Frederick 
_ the Great, he went to Berlin about 1740, and passed 
many years at that court as a friend of the king, who 
gave him the title of count. This friendship continued 
until the death of Algarotti. He corresponded with Vol- 
taire and many other eminent authors. Besides essays 
on various subjects, he wrote ‘Letters on Painting,” 
which display good taste and judgment. He died at 
Pisa in March, 1764. 

See D. Micuetessi, ‘‘Memorie intorno alla vita del Conte F. Al- 
garotti,”” 1770, and French version of the same, 1772; FABRONI, 


~ * Some authorities call Algardi’s great work an alto-relievo ; we 
have fu.lowed the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Algazi, 4l-g4’zee, (Solomon Ben Abraham,) a 
voluminous Jewish writer, born in the Levant. Died in 
1683. 

Algazzali, Algazali, or Alghazzali. See ABOo- 
HAMID-ALGHAZALEE. 

Alger, Al/jer, [Fr. pron. 4l/zhair’; Lat. AL/GERUS,] 
an ecclesiastical writer, who died about the middle of the 
twelfth century. He was a native of Liege. 

Alger, 4)’jer, (WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE,) an Ameri- 
can writer, born in Freetown, Massachusetts, in 13823. 
He is author of “Symbolic History of the Cross of 
Christ ;” “Oriental Poetry ;” “History of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life, as it has Prevailed in all Nations and 
Ages,” (1862,) to which was contributed a very complete 
bibliography of the subject, by Ezra Abbot, assistant 
librarian at Harvard University; and various other works. 
Mr. Alger has furnished numerous contributions to the 
“ Christian Examiner” and other periodicals. 

Alghafikee or Alghafiki, 4l-ca’fe-kee’, an eminent 
physician, who lived in Mohammedan Spain in the 
twelfth century. Died about 1164. 

Alghisi, 4l-gee’See, sometimes written Algisi, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) an Italian musical composer, born at Brescia in 
1666. Ele composed two operas, one of which, called 
“T] Trionfo della Continenza,” (“The Triumph of Con- 
tinence,”) had a great success. Died in 1733. 

Alghisi, (GALASSO,) an Italian architect of the six- 
teenth century, born at Carpi. He published a splendid 
work on fortifications, (‘‘ Della Fortificazione,” 1570.) 

Alghisi, (TomMaASo,) a distinguished Italian surgeon, 
born at Florence in 1669. He particularly excelled in 
lithotomy, on which he wrote an able treatise, (1707.) 
Died in 1713. 

Aligrin, 4l’gran’, (JEAN,) a French theologian, who 
became Archbishop of Besangon. Died in 1237. 

Alhakem or Al-Hakem (4l-hak’em) I., Sultan of 
Cordova, began to reign in 796 A.D. He waged war 
against Alfonso of Asturias and the Franks, and sup- 
pressed with great cruelty a rebellion in Cordova. Died 
in 822. 

Alhakem II, Sultan and Caliph of Cérdova, suc- 
ceeded his father Abd-er-Rahman III. ing61. Hewasa 
pacific and enlightened sovereign, and was celebrated as 
a patron of literature and science. His reign has been 
called the golden age of Arabian literature. He col- 
lected a great library, and expended vast sums in the 
erection of colleges, mosques, hospitals, etc. He died 
in 976, aged sixty-three, and was succeeded by his son 
Hisham (or Hescham) II. 

Al-Hakem-Ibn-Atta, 41-ha’/kem Yb’n 4t’t8’, com- 
monly called Al-Mo-ken/na, (-Mo-can’na or -Mu- 
kanna, m0o0-kan’na,) or “the veiled one,” a famous 
impostor, who arose in the time of Aboo-Jaafar Al-Man- 
soor, the second caliph of the Abbasside dynasty. He 
first made his appearance as a legislator and prophet at 
Merv or Meru, the capital of Khorassan, in 774 A.D. 
About 780 the caliph Mahdee (Mahdi) sent an army 
that besieged the impostor in his principal fortress. 
When Al-Hakem found that there was no chance of 
escape, he administered, it is said, a mortal poison to 
those about his person, and afterwards burned their 
bodies to ashes, so that no vestige might be left; and, 
the better to impress posterity with the idea of his divine 
character, he plunged into a large caldron filled with a 
liquid so powerful and penetrating that no part of his 
body remained unconsumed. The truth appears to have 
been, that he burned himself in the castle in which he 
was, so that no trace of him remained except ashes. 
This story forms the basis of Moore’s poem entitled 
“Mokanna, or the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan.” 

See Wert, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. ii. chap. ili.; D’HeEr- 
BELOT, ‘‘ Bibliothéque Orientale ;’? ABULPHARAGIUS, “‘ Historia Dy- 
nastiarum ;?? ABULFEDA, ‘‘ Annales Moslemici.’’ 

Alhazan or Alhazen, written also Alhacen and 
Alhasan, 4l-haz’an, an Arabian philosopher and mathe- 
matician, native of Basséra, celebrated as the author of 
a treatise on optics, of great merit. Died at Cairo about 
1038. 

AH omapied or Al-Homaydi, 4l-ho-mi’dee’, a dis- 
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tinguished Arabian writer, born at Majorca in 1029. 
Among his works is a valuable biography of the distin- 
guished Moslems of Spain. Died at Bagdad about 1095. 

Alhoy, 4’lwa4’, (Louts,) a French /ttévateur, born at 
Angers in 1755, succeeded Abbé Sicard as Director of 
the Institution for Deaf-Mutes in 1797. He wrote “Les 
Hospices,” a poem. Died in 1826. 

Alt See ATEE: 

Ali, (PacHA.) See ALEE-WELEE-ZADE. 

Aliamet, @le-a’ma’ or 4l’ya’ma’, (FRANCOIS GER- 
MAIN,) a French engraver, born at Abbeville in 1734, 
was a brother of Jacques, noticed below, to whom he was 
inferior in skill. He worked some years in London, 
and engraved historical works after the Italian masters. 

Aliamet, (Jacques,) a skilful French engraver, born 
at Abbeville in 1727; died in Paris in 1788. He ex- 
celled in landscapes and sea-pieces. His engravings, 
after Vernet, are much admired. 

Alibaud, 4’le’bo’, (Louts,) a French fanatic, born at 
Nimes in 1810. He attempted to assassinate Louis 
Philippe with a pistol in June, 1836, and was guillotined 
in July of the same brs 

Ali Beg, 4’/lee bég, a native of Poland, was captured 
in childhood by Tartars, who sold him toa Turk. He 
became dragoman to the sultan, and translated the Bible 
into the Turkish language. Died in 1675. 

Alibert, #/le’bair’, (JEAN Lovuts,) an eminent French 
physician, born in Aveyron in 1766. He became one of 
the chief physicians of the Hospital Saint Louis, Paris, 
in 1801, and professor of medicine in 1802. In 1814 he 
was appointed consulting physician to Louis X VIII., and 
a few years later was made first physician-in-ordinary. 
He gave special attention to diseases of the skin, on which 
he wrote a work of much merit, called ‘‘ Description of 
Diseases of the Skin,” (‘ Description des Maladies de 
la Peau,” 1806-25.) He was author of other medical 
works, written in an elegant style. Died in 1837. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.’’ 

Aliberti, 4-le-bér’tee, (GIANCARLO,) an Italian fresco- 
painter, born at Asti, in Piedmont, in 1680; died about 
1740. His chief works were executed at his native city. 

Ali Bey, a’lee ba, the assumed name of Domingo 
Badia y Leblich, do-ming’go b4-dee’a e 14-blék’, a 
Spanish traveller and projector, born in Biscay in 1766. 
He travelled in the disguise of a Mussulman, and pub- 
lished “ Travels in Asia and Africa, 1803-1807,” (3 vols., 
1814.) Died in 13818. 

See the ‘‘ Quarterly Review’’ for July, 1816. 

Alibrandi, 4-le-bran’dee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
Jesuit and casuist, born at Messina. Died in 1711. 

Alibrandi, (GrRoLAMO,) a distinguished painter, 
called “‘the Raphael of Messina,” where he was born in 
1470. His manner resembled that of Leonardo da 
Vinci, with whom he studied. Died of the plague in 
1524. His master-piece isa “ Purification of the Virgin.” 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Alidosi, 4-le-do’See, (GIOVANNI NICCOLO PASQUALE,) 
an antiquary of Bologna. Died about 1630. 

Alighieri. See DANTE. ; 

Alignan, i/lén’yén’, Benedict of, [Fr. BENofr 
bp’ ALIGNAN, beh-nw4/ da@/lén’yén’,] a French Benedict- 
ine monk, who was elected Bishop of Marseilles in 1229. 
Died in 1268. 

Aligre, a/légr’, (ETIENNE FRANGOIS,) born about 1726, 
became president of the Parliament of Paris in 1768,which 
office he held for twenty years. Died in exile in 1798. 

Ali, Hyder. See Hyper ALEE. 

Al-i-men/tus, (Lucrus CIncrus,) a Roman histo- 
rian of merit, became tribune of the people in 214 B.c., 
and pretor in 210. He received with the province of 
Sicily the command of two legions which had been de- 
feated at Cannze and were afterwards condemned to 
serve in Sicily. Some time after 208 he was taken pris- 
oner by Hannibal, who appears to have treated him with 
great respect. He wrote, in Greek, a history of Rome 
from the foundation of the city to his own time, and 
other works, on law, grammar, etc. His diligence and 
erudition are commended by Livy. Only fragments of 
his works are extant. 


See Nizpuur, “ History of Rome ;” Autus GELLtus, xvi. ; Voss, 
“De Historicis Latinis.’’ 


Alinard, al’e-nard’ or 3’/le’nar’, written also Hali- 
nard, a learned French prelate, born in Burgundy about 
990, became Archbishop of Lyonsin 1046, Died in 1052. 

A-lip’I-us, a friend of Saint Augustine, was an emi- 
nent lawyer. Having been baptized by Saint Ambrose 
in 387 A.D., he became Bishop of ‘Tagaste. Died about 
428. 

Aliprandi, 4-le-prin’dee, (BUONAMENTE,) an Italian 
poet, native of Mantua. He wrote a history of Mantua 
and other cities of Italy, a work of little merit. Died 
in 1414. 

Alisaunder, one of the modes in which Chaucer 
writes the name of ALEXANDER the Great. 

Al’i-son, (ALEXANDER,) a British writer, born in Scot- 
land about 1812. He published, besides other works, 
“The Philosophy and History of Civilization,” (1860,) 
and is about to publish, it is said, “The Church and the 
World Reconciled.” 

Alison, (Rev. ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish writer, born 
in Edinburgh in 1757. He took orders in the Anglican 
Church in 1784, and married the same year a daughter 
of the well-known Dr. John Gregory of Edinburgh. 
He became curate of Kenley, Shropshire, in 1790, and 
vicar of Ercall in 1794. In 1790 he published “ Essays 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste,” a popular work, 
which Lord Jeffrey made the subject of a laudatory article 
in the “Edinburgh Review” in 1811. He became senior 
minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, 
in 1800. Two volumes of his sermons were published. 

“We do not know any sermons,” says the ‘“Edin- 
burgh Review” for September, 1814, ‘‘so pleasing, or so 
likely both to be popular and to do good to those who 
are pleased with them. All the feelings are generous 
and gentle—all the sentiments liberal—and all the gen- 
eral views just and ennobling.” Died in 1839. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’? 
Supplement, vol. v.; “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ September, 1839. 

Alison, (Sir ARCHIBALD,) a historian, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Kenley, Shropshire, in Decem- 
ber, 1792. He was educated in Edinburgh, studied law, 
and was called to the Scottish bar in 1814. In 1828 he 
was chosen sheriff of Lanarkshire. He gained distinc- 
tion by his ‘Principles of Criminal Law,” (1832.) His 
most important work is a “ History of Europe from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, 1815,” (1st vol., 1839,) which has 
been eminently successful. The ninth edition was pub- 
lished in 1853-55, 12 vols. ‘It is upon the whole,” 
says the “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1842, “a 
valuable addition to European literature, evidently com- 
piled with the utmost care: its narration, so far as we 
can judge, is not perverted by the slightest partiality. 
. .. Its merits are minuteness and honesty—qualities 
which may well excuse a faulty style, gross political 
prejudices, and a fondness for exaggerated and frothy 
declamation.” He published in 1847 “The Life of 
John, Duke of Marlborough,” (3d edition, 1855,) and in 
1852-57 a continuation of his “ History of Europe” to 
the year 1852, (6 vols.) The latter work is not so able 
nor so popular as his first history. He was created a 
baronet in 1852. His political sympathies were ultra- 
conservative. He was the author of several other 
works, among which are ‘‘Essays, Political, Historical, 
etc.,” (3 vols., 1850,) originally published in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” Died near Glasgow in May, 1867. 

See a review of his History in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 
July, 1840. 

Alison, (WILLIAM PULTENEY,) an eminent physician 
and physiologist, son of the Rev. Archibald Alison, 
born in Edinburgh in 1790. He became professor of 
medical jurisprudence at Edinburgh in 1820, and was 
appointed professor of the institutes of medicine in 1828. 
In 1830 he published “First Lines of Physiology.” He 
became professor of the practice of medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1832, and published ‘“Out- 
lines of Physiology and Pathology” in 1833. He re- 
ceived the title of ‘First Physician to the Queen for 
Scotland.” Died in Edinburgh in 1859. 

Alix, iléss’, or Alice, al’iss, (called by the older 
writers Adela, Ada, and Ala,) a daughter of Theobald, 
(Thibaud le Grand,) Count of Champagne, was married 
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to Louis VII., King of France, in 1160; died in 1206. 
Her son became King Philippe Auguste. 

Alix, a/léss’, (MATTHIEU FRANGoIS,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Paris in 1738. He was professor of anat- 
omy at Fulda, and wrote a work of merit, entitled ‘Sur- 
gical Observations,” (“ Observata Chirurgica,” 1774-78.) 
Died at Briickenau in 1782. 

Alix, (PrERRE,) a French priest, born at Déle in 1600, 
became a canon at Besancon. He defended against the 
pope, in several tracts, the rights of his chapter in regard 
to the election of archbishops. Died in 1676. 

Alix, (P. M.,)a French engraver, born 1752; died 1809. 

Al-Jannabi or Al-Jannabius. See JANNABEE. 

Al-Kader-Billah, 4l-ka/dir bil/lA, (2.2. “mighty by the 
grace of God,”) a caliph of the house of Abbas, born at 
Bagdad about 947, succeeded to the throne in 991; died 
in 1031 or 1032. He received and protected at his court 
Firdousee, (Firdausi,) the celebrated Persian poet, who 
fled from the anger of Mahmood of Gazna. 

Al-Kahir-Billah, 41-ka/hir bil/l4, (ze. ‘victorious 
by the grace of God,”) a caliph of the house of Abbas, 
who ascended the throne in 929. His tyranny and 
cruelty rendered him an object of execration, and caused 
his dethronement after a reign of rather more than a year. 

Alkaios. See ALC&US. 

Al-Kasim-Ibn-Hammood, (-Hammfd,) 4I-ka/- 
sim ib’n ham’mood’, a sultan of Cordova, dethroned by 
his nephew Yahya in 1024. 

Al-Kayim, 4l-ka’yim or 4l-ki’yim, a caliph of the 
house of Abbas, succeeded his father Al-Kader-Billah 
about 1031. Died in 1073. 

Alkemade, van, van 4l-keh-m4/deh,(KORNELIS,) 
a Dutch antiquary, born in 1654. He was first commis- 
sioner of import and export duties at Rotterdam. He 
published, besides other works, a curious treatise on old 
Dutch customs in civil life, entitled ‘“ Nederlandsche 
Displechtigheden,” (3 vols., 1732.) Died in 1737. 

Al-Khazrejee or Al-Khazreji, 4]-K4z/réh-jee’, an 
excellent historian of Mohammedan Spain, supposed to 
have lived about the end of the twelfth century. i 

Alkhowarezmi, 4l-k6w-4-rez/mee, an Arabian math- 
ematician, lived about 810-830 A.p. He was librarian 
to Al-Mamoon at Bagdad. 

Alkibiades. See ALCIBIADES. 

Alkindi, Alkindus, or Alkendi. See ALCHINDUS. 

Alkman. See ALCMAN. 

Alkmar or Alkmaar, van, van 4lk-mar’, (HENRY, 
or HINREK,) a Low-German poet, who lived in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, was the author or first trans- 
lator of a celebrated poem and satire, “Reynard the 
Fox,” which he published in Low German at Liibeck in 
1498. In the preface he states that he translated it from 
the Walsch (supposed to be the Walloon) and the 
French, and that he was a schoolmaster and teacher of 
virtue in the service of the Duke of Lorraine. The 
original is lost, if it ever existed. The poem of Alk- 
mar is one of the most popular in the language, and has 
been translated into several other languages. Goethe 
produced a modern German version of it in hexameters, 
which has been splendidly illustrated by Kaulbach. 

See J. Grimm, “‘ Die Sage von Reinhart Vos,” 1834. 

Allacci. See ALLATIUS. 

Allainval, 44n’val’, (LEoNoR JEAN CHRISTINE 
Soulas—soo’las’)a French dramatic poet, born at Char- 
tres about 1700; died in 1753. Although he assumed 
the title of abbé, he never entered holy orders. Among 
his best works is “L’Ecole des Bourgeois,” (1728,) a 
comedy which is praised by La Harpe. 

Allais, 4/14’, (DENYS Wairasse—va’rass’,) a French 
writer of the seventeenth century, born in Languedoc, 
was known as the author of a political romance called 
the “ History of the Sevarambians,” (‘‘ Histoire des 
Sévarambes,” 1677.) 

Al‘lam, (ANDREW,)a learned English antiquary, born 
near Oxford in 1655. He entered holy orders in 1680. 
He assisted Wood in the “ Athenz Oxonienses,” and 
began a ‘History of English Cathedrals,” the comple- 
tion ef which was prevented by his death in 1685. 

Allamand, 4/14’/m6n’, (JEAN NICOLAS SEBASTIEN,) 
a philosopher and naturalist, born at Lausanne, in Swit- 
zerland, in 1713. In 1749 he became professor of phi- 


losophy, and afterwards of natural history, in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, both of which chairs he held with 
credit till his death in 1787. He was the first to explain 
the phenomena of the Leyden jar, and rendered an im- 
portant service to the public by the publication of the 
Historical Dictionary of his friend Prosper Marchand, 
(1758-9,) which the latter left in manuscript. The writ- 
ing was so minute that he was obliged to use a powerful 
microscope to decipher it. 

Allan, allan, (DAviD,) a Scottish historical painter, 
sometimes called “the Scotch Hogarth,” was born at 
Alloa in 1744. He went to Rome in 1764, and gained 
there a gold medal for his picture of a Corinthian maiden 
drawing her lover’s profile on the wall by the shadow, 
which is esteemed his master-piece. He settled in Edin- 
burgh about 1780, and increased his reputation by illus- 
trations of Allan Ramsay’s “Gentle Shepherd.” He 
owes the name of the Scotch Hogarth to his humorous 
designs of the Roman Carnival. Died in 1796. 

See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
CunNINGHAM, “‘ Lives of Painters, Sculptors,” etc. 

Allan, al/lan, (GrorGE,) an English attorney and 
antiquary, who resided at Darlington, was a zealous 
student of national antiquities. He contributed to 
Hutchinson’s “History and Antiquities of Durham,” 
and published, besides other works, a “Life of Bishop 
Trevor,” (1776.) Died in 1800. 


See Nicuots, “ Literary Anecdotes,” etc. 


Allan, (ROBERT,) a Scottish lyric poet, born at Kil- 
barchan in 1774, was a weaver. He produced a volume 
of poems in 1836. Having emigrated to the United 
States, he died at New York in 1841. 

Allan, (THoMaAs.) See: ALLEN. 

Allan, (THomMaAS,) F.R.S., a Scottish mineralogist, 
born in Edinburgh in 1777. He formed a collection of 
about seven thousand specimens of minerals, said to be 
the finest collection in Scotland. His knowledge of 
mineralogy was extensive and accurate. He wrote the 
article Diamond for the “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” and 
a work on Mineralogical Nomenclature. Died in 1833. 


Allan, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent British historical 
painter, born in Edinburgh in 1782. He studied in the 
Royal Academy of London, worked some years in Saint 
Petersburg, visited Circassia and Turkey, and returned 
to Scotland in 1814. His large picture of the ‘Circassian 
Captives” was purchased for 1000 guineas by Sir Walter 
Scott and ninety-nine other subscribers, He afterwards 
painted subjects of Scottish history, among which are 
the ‘Parting of Charles Stuart and Flora Macdonald,” 
and “The Murder of Regent Murray.” He was elected 
academician of the Royal Academy, London, in 1835, 
and succeeded Wilkie in 1840 as her Majesty’s limner 
for Scotland. From 1838 until his death he was presi- 
dent of the Scottish Royal Academy. Among his chief 
works are two pictures of the “Battle of Waterloo.” 
Died in 1850. 

See Cuambers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scctsmen,”” 
vol. v.; ‘f Encyclopzdia Britannica.” 

Allard, 4/lar’, (Gul,) a French writer, noted for his 
works on the history and genealogy of Dauphiné. Born 
at Grenoble about 1645; died in 1715. 

Allard, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a French general, born in 
Var in 1785. He left France after the restoration of 
1815, and went to Hindostan. He entered the service 
of Runjeet Singh at Lahore, organized his army after 
the French system, and became general-in-chief. Died 
in India in 1839. 

Allarde, @’, da’lard’, (PIERRE GILBERT Leroi—leh- 
Rwa’,) BARON, a French political economist, born at 
Montlucon in 1749; died in 1809. 

Allart, 44x’, (Mary Gay,) a novelist, born at Lyons, 
in France, in 1750. She lived a long time in Paris, and 
wrote a successful novel called “Albertine de Saint- 
Albe,” (1818.) She also made an elegant French trans- 
lation of the “Family Secrets” of Miss Pratt. Died in 
Paris in 1821. 

Allatius, 4]-la’she-us, (LEo,) [It. LEONE ALLACcI, 
1a-o/na 41-lat’chee,] an eminent scholar and physician, 
born at Chios (Scio) in 1586, embraced the Catholic 
religion, taught Greek in a college of Rome, and was 
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appointed librarian of the Vatican by Pope Alexander 
VII. Ee edited and translated into Latin several old 
Greek works, and wrote some original productions. 
Died in 1669. 

Alle, 41/14, (GrRoLAMO,) an Italian writer and eccle- 
siastic, born at Bologna probably about 1580. He was 
an admired orator, and author of many works in prose 
and verse on religious and moral subjects, (1613-54-) | 

Al-lec’tus, an officer of Carausius, King of Britain. 
Having murdered Carausius, in 293, he usurped the 
throne. He was defeated and killed by the Roman army 
of Constantius Chlorus about 296 A.D. : 

Allegrain, 4l’gran’, (CHRISTOPHE GABRIEL,) a dis- 
tinguished French sculptor, born in Paris about 1710. 
He excelled in nude figures. Died in 1795. : 

Allegrain, (ErreNNE,) the father of the preceding, 
was a skilful landscape-painter, who died in 1736, aged 
eighty. ‘ 

Allegretti, 4l-la-cret’tee, (ANTONIO,) a Florentine 
poet, who lived (mostly at Rome) about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

Allegretti, (CARLO,) an Italian painter, born at Monte 
Prandone, lived between 1600 and 1650. 

Allegretti, (Jacopo,) an Italian physician and as- 
trologer, born at Forli in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, had an extensive reputation as a Latin poet. 

Allegri. See CORREGGIO. 

Allegri, 4l-la’gree, (ALESSANDRO,) a satirical poet of 
the sixteenth century. He was a native of Florence, 
and excelled in burlesque poetry. The purity of his 
language was recognized by the Academy Della Crusca. 
Died about 1596. 

Allegri, (GREGORIO,) an eminent musician and com- 
poser, born at Rome about 1580, was a singer in the 
pontifical chapel. He is said to have been a relative of 
the painter Correggio. His most remarkable work is 
the “‘ Miserere,”’ which is still performed annually in the 
pope’s chapel during the holy week. Died in 1652. 

See Burney’s “ Musical Tour in Italy.” 

Allegyini, 4l-l4-gree’nee, (FRANCESCO,) a distin- 
guished Italian painter, born at Gubbio in 1587. He 
worked at Rome and Genoa in oil and fresco. Died in 
1663. 

Alles vint (FRANCESCO,) a designer and engraver, 
born at Florence in 1729. Died about 1785. 

Allein or Alleine, 4l/len, (JosepPH,) an English non- 
conformist divine, born at Devizes in 1633, was educated 
at Oxtord. He became curate to Mr. Newton at Taun- 
ton in 1655, and was ejected for nonconformity in 1662. 
Continuing to preach frequently, he was committed to 
Ilchester jail in 1663, fined one hundred marks, and im- 
prisoned one year. He again suffered similar persecu- 
tion in 1665, in consequence of which he died prema- 
turely in 1668, leaving several religious works, one of 
which, “An Alarm to the Unconverted,” (1672,) is 
highly esteemed and has been often reprinted.” 

See A. Durr’s “ Life and Death of the Rev. J. Alleine;’?’ AucusT 
Riscue, “Leben J. Alleins weiland Predigers zu Taunton,” Biele- 
feld, (?) 1850; ‘‘ Life and Death of J. Alleine,’’ London, 1672. 

Allein or Alleine, (RICHARD,) an English noncon- 
formist minister, born about 1610, was rector of Batcombe, 
in Somersetshire. He published, besides other works, 
a “Vindication of Godliness,” (‘ Vindiciz Pietatis,” 
1663,) which was highly esteemed. Died in 1681. 

Allemand. See LALLEMAND. 

Allemand, 4l’m6n’, (GEORGES,) a French historical 
painter, born at Nancy, lived in Paris about 1650. 

Allemand, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French painter, was 
a pupil of J. Vernet. He lived at Rome, and painted 
some fine landscapes in the Corsini palace in 1750. 

Allemand, 4l/m6y’, (ZACHARIE JACQUES THEODORE,) 
a French admiral, born at Port Louis, in Mauritius, in 
1762. We commenced his career as a cabin-boy. In 
1792 he was made captain, and captured many British 
merchant-vessels between 1793 and 1800. He rose 
gradually by his activity and skill to the station of vice- 
admiral in 1809. He commanded the fleet which Coch- 

,rane attempted to destroy with fire-ships at the Isle of 
Aix in 1809. Died in 1826. 

Allemanni, 4l-la-man/nee, (PrETRO,) of Ascoli, an 

Italian painter, who flourished between 1470 and 1490. 
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Allemant. See LALLEMANT and LALAMANT. 

Allen, 4l’len, (ALEXANDER,) an English philologist, 
a son of John Allen (1771-1839) noticed below, born at 
Hackney, near London, in 1814. He was a good classical 
scholar, and an excellent teacher. He wrote articles for 
the “Penny Cyclopedia” and for Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography,” and published seve- 
ral works for the use of students of the Greek and Latin 
languages. Died in 1842. 

Allen, (DAVID OLIVER,) an American missionary, 
born at Barre, Massachusetts, in 1800. He laboured 
many years in India, whither he went about 1827, and 
published ‘India, Ancient and Modern,” (2d edition, 
1858.) Died in 1863. 

AV/len or Al’en, (EDMOND,) an English theologian, 
born in Norfolk. He wrote a number of works. Died 
in 1559. 

Allen, (EPHRAIM W.,) born about 1780, was for more 
than thirty years editor of the “Newburyport Herald.” 
In his office William Lloyd Garrison learned the art of 
printing. (See GARRISON.) Died in 1846. 


Allen, (E/THAN,) an officer of the Revolutionary 
war, born at Litchfield, in Connecticut, about 1742. He 
settled, when young, in Vermont, and became the leader 
of the famous “Green Mountain Boys.” On the roth 
of May, 1775, at the head of only eighty-three men, he 
took the forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point. In Sep- 
tember of the same year, while on an expedition to take 
Montreal, he fell in with a much larger force of British 
troops, and was made prisoner. He remained in cap- 
tivity above two years and a half, when he was exchanged 
for Colonel Campbell, an English officer. After his re- 
lease he was appointed general of the state militia. He 
died suddenly, February 13, 1789. Besides a narrative 
of his captivity, and some writings of a political char- 
acter, he wrote a work entitled “‘ Reason the only Oracle 
of Man,” in which he advocated pure Deism. 

See ‘‘ Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Heroes of ’76,” by H. 
W. De Puy; Life of Ethan Allen, in Sparxs’s ‘f American Biogra- 
phy ;’? HuGu Moors, *‘ Memoir of Colonel E. Allen,”’ Plattsburg, 1834. 

Allen, (HENRY,) a religious enthusiast, born at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1748. He was the founder of a 
sect in Nova Scotia who taught that Adam and Eve, in 
their state of innocence, had a spiritual existence with- 
out bodies, and that all human beings are emanations 
from the same great Spirit, and were present with our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden before the fall, and 
participated in the original transgression. He published 
a collection of hymns, and several religious treatises and 
sermons. Died in 1784. 

Allen, (JOHN,) an Irish prelate, born at Dublin in 
1476, became Archbishop of Dublin in 1528. He was 
killed in 1534 by Thomas Fitzgerald, a son of the Earl 
of Kildare, during a rebellion. 

Allen, (JoHN,) a Puritan divine, born in England in 
1596, emigrated to America, and settled as first minister 
in Dedham, Massachusetts. Died in 1671. 

Allen, (JoHN,) M.D., an English physician, who lived 
in the early part of the eighteenth century and wrote a 
valuable work in Latin entitled a “Synopsis of Universal 
Practical Medicine,” (‘Synopsis Universes Medicine - 
Practicee,”) which aims to give in a succinct form the 
opinions of the most eminent physicians in all ages re- 
specting the cause and cure of diseases. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1730. Died in 1741. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes.” 

Allen, (JOHN,) a dissenting layman, born at Truro, 
England, in 1771... He was the master of an academy at 
Hackney. Besides other writings of a religious charac- 
ter, he was the author of a valuable and learned work 
entitled “Modern Judaism, or a Brief Account of the 
Opinions, Rites, and Ceremonies of the Jews,” (1816,) 
said to be the best work on the subject in the language. 
Died in 1839. 

Allen, (JoHN,) M.D., a British writer on constitu- 
tional history, metaphysics, etc., was born at Redford, 
near Edinburgh, in 1770. He studied medicine and 
metaphysics at Edinburgh, and “was eminent in that fa- 
mous'school of metaphysics,” says Brougham, “for his ex- 
tensive learning and unrivalled power of subtle reason- 
ing.” In 1795 he published “ Illustrations of Hume’s Es- 
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say concerning Liberty and Necessity.” He contributed 
many political and historical articles to the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” and published, besides other works, a learned 
and luminous “ Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the 
Royal Prerogative in England,” (1830.) His intimacy 
with Lord Holland was such, says Lord Brougham, that 
“in the latter part of his life [Mr. Allen] shared all his 
thoughts, and was never a day apart from him.” He 
was master of Dulwich College for many years. Died 
in 1843. 

See BroucHam, “Statesmen of the Times of George III.,” 
Second Series; SypNey Smiru, ‘‘ Memoirs.” 

Allen, (JosepH W.,) an English landscape-painter, 
born at Lambeth, Surrey, in 1803. He was reduced in 
his youth to the necessity of painting scenes for the 
theatre, and became principal scene-painter at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, the success of which was greatly promoted 
by his skill. He acquired considerable reputation as a 
painter of pastoral, landscape, and simple, quiet, rural 
scenery. ‘he style of his later works was vitiated by 
“brilliant effects” obtained at the expense of fidelity to 
nature. Died in 1852. 

Allen, (Mosxs,) an American patriot, a brother of the 
Rev. Thomas Allen, was born at Northampton in 1748. 
He served as chaplain in the army, was taken prisoner 
at Savannah, and was drowned in 1779 in an attempt to 
escape from a prison-ship. 

Allen, (PAUL,) an American poet and journalist, born 
at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1775. He was for seve- 
ral years editor of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” published 
at Baltimore, where he died in 1826. His principal 
works are a volume of “ Original Poems, Serious and 
Entertaining,” and a large poem in five cantos, entitled 
“Noah.” 

Allen, (RICHARD,) an English Baptist minister of 
London, published “Ecclesiastical Biography,” (‘ Bio- 
graphia Ecclesiastica,” 2 vols., 1690.) Died in London 
in 1717. 

Allen, (SAMUEL,) a London merchant, who came to 
New England about 1690, and was subsequently Goy- 
ernor of New Hampshire. Diedin 1705. 

Allen, (SOLOMoN,) an American divine and patriot, 
brother of the Rev. Thomas Allen, was born in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, in 1751. He rose to the rank 
of major in the war of the Revolution. While in the 
army, he was ordered by Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson to 
carry from André to Arnold the letter which informed 
the latter of André’s capture and enabled Arnold to 
make his escape. Died in 1821. 

Allen, (STEPHEN,) a distinguished citizen of New 
York, born in that city in July, 1767. He was elected 
mayor of New York in 1821. While commissioner for 
visiting prisons, he proposed the erection of a State 
prison at Sing Sing. He was one of the principal 
originators of the project for supplying New York with 
water from Croton River, and was chairman of the Board. 
He perished in the steamer Henry Clay, which was 
burned in July, 1852. hig 

See Hunt’s ‘‘ Lives of American Merchants,”’ vol. ii. 

Allen, (STEPHEN M.,) an American merchant and 
banker, born at Burton, New Hampshire, in 1819. He 
distinguished himself by his liberal donations to various 
literary institutions. 

: See Livineston’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans,”’ New York, 
1554. 

Allen, Alleyn, or Allan, pronounced alike 4l’len, 
(THOMAS,) an English mathematician of high reputation, 
born at Uttoxeter in 1542. He refused a bishopric from 
the Earl of Leicester, with whom he was intimate, and 
lived much in the family of the Earl of Northumber- 
land. He was a great collector of manuscripts, historical 
and antiquarian. Among his few publications is a copy 
(made with his own hand) of Ptolemy’s work on As- 
trology, (“De Astrorum Judiciis,”) to which he added 
some explanatory notes. Died in 1632. 

See Woop, ‘“‘Athenz Oxonienses,”’ 

Allen, (THoMAs,) an English divine, born in 1572 or 
1573, was a Fellow of Merton College. Died in 1636. 

Allen, (Sir THomas,) an English naval commander, 
born in Suffolk. He was appointed in 1664 commodore 
and commander-in-chief of the fleet sent to punish the 


Algerine pirates, and in the same year he gained a vic- 
tory over the Dutch near Gibraltar. He became a rear- 
admiral in 1665, and was vice-admiral of the fleet which 
under the Duke of Albemarle defeated the Dutch near 
the southeast coast of England in 1666. Died about 
1680. 

See CHarRNocK, ‘‘ Biographia Navalis,”” 

Allen or Allein, (THoMAs,) an English clergyman, 
born at Oxford in 1682, became rector of Kettering in 
1715. Among his works is “The Practice of a Holy 
Life,” (1716.) Died in 1755. 

Allen, (Rev. THOMAS,) an American divine, born at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1743, was the first min- 
ister of Pittsheld. He graduated at Harvard in 1762, 
and was ordained at Pittsfield in 1764. In the Revolu- 
tionary war he warmly supported the popular cause, 
and served as chaplain at White Plains, Ticonderoga, 
etc. Four of his brothers were soldiers in the army. 
He was the author of several published sermons, letters, 
etc. Died in 1810. He was the father of William 
Allen, president of Bowdoin College. : 

Allen, (THomas,) an English topographical writer 
and engraver, born about 1803. He published, among 
other works illustrated by his own hand, “‘ The History 
and Antiquities of London, Westminster, and Parts ad- 
jacent,” (4 vols., 1827-8.) Died in 1833. 

See “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ July, 1833. 

Allen, Alan, or Alleyn, (WILLIAM,) CARDINAL, born 
in Lancashire in 1532, took the degree of D.D. in the 
University of Douay in 1571, and was made cardinal by 
Pope Sixtus V. in 1587, in order that he might superin- 
tend the Catholic interests in England after Philip II. 
of Spain should have conquered that country. He left 
a number of works in defence of the Catholic Church. 
Died in Rome in 1594. 

See FitzHERBERT, “‘ Epitome Vite Cardinalis Alani,’’? 1608; a 
‘Life of Allen”? in the folio Brussels edition of Dodd’s ‘Church 
History ;”” Woop, “‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Allen, (WILLIAM,) a chief justice of Pennsylvania, who 
assisted Dr. Franklin in establishing the College of 
Philadelphia; but in the Revolution he took sides with 
the royalists. Died in 1780... His son, Andrew Allen, 
also became chief justice of Pennsylvania, and, like his 
father, sided in the Revolution with the British. 

Allen, (WILLIAM,) an English chemist and philan- 
thropist, born in London in August, 1770, was a member 
of the Society of Friends. He became a pupil and as- 
sistant of Joseph Gurney Bevan, chemist, of Plough 
Court, and acquired distinction as a pharmaceutical 
chemist. In 1802 he was appointed a lectuter on chem- 
istry at Guy’s Hospital, and in 1804 gave a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy at the Royal Institution, 
at the request of his friend, H. Davy. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1807, and was associated 
with W. H. Pepys in researches on respiration and car- 
bonic acid. (See Pepys.) William Allen was an active 
promoter of various benevolent and reformatory en- 
terprises, and devoted much time to the cause of the 
education of the poor. He began to preach in the meet- 
ings of his Society in 1818, and accompanied Stephen 
Grellet, a noted minister of the Society of Friends, in a 
religious visit to the continent, from which they returned 
in 1820, after they had traversed Russia from north to 
south and visited various cities in Turkey and Italy. 

In 1822 he went to Vienna to see Alexander, Emperor 
of Russia, with whom he had a long and satisfactory 
interview in relation to schools, the slave-trade, and the 
Greeks. In 1825 he founded two manual-labour schools, 
one for boys and one for girls, at Lindfield, Sussex. 
He visited Germany, France, and Spain on religious 
and philanthropic missions in 1832 and 1833. He con- 
tributed several papers on chemistry to the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions. Died at Lindfield in 1843. 

See “Life of William Allen, with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence,’’ 2 vols., 1847. 

Allen, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an American biographer, 
born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1784. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1802, and was president of Bow- 
doin College from 1820 to 1839. He succeeded Dr. 
Channing as regent in Harvard College. In 1809 he 
published “The American Biographical Dictionary,” (3d 
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edition, enlarged, 1857.) Among his works are “ Wun- 
nissoo,” a poem, (1856 ;) and “Psalms and Hymns, with 
many Original Hymns,” (1835.) Died in July, 1868. 
Allen, (WILLIAM HEnry,) an American naval officer, 
born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1784. He dis- 
tinguished himself as lieutenant under Captain Decatur 
in the battle which resulted in the capture of the Mace- 
donian, October 25, 1812. Having been raised to the 
rank of captain, he sailed in the Argus, and took many 
prizes. In August, 1813, he was killed in a fight between 
the Argus and the Pelican, and his vessel was captured. 


Allen, (Wi1Lt1AM Howarp,) an American naval 
officer, born at Hudson, New York, in 1792. He took 
command of the Argus when Captain William Henry 
Allen was disabled by a mortal wound in August, 1813. 
He was killed in a fight with pirates near Matanzas in 
November, 1822. ; 

Allende, 4l-yén’da, (J.,) a Mexican officer, who in 
1810 joined Hidalgo in the revolt against Spain and 
rendered efficient service to the cause. He was cap- 
“tured and shot in July, 1811. 

Allent, 4/16N’, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE JOSEPH,) a French 
general, born at Saint Omer in 1772. After the resto- 
ration he became chief of the staff of the national guard, 
and counsellor of state. He wrote a “History of the 
Imperial Corps of Engineers, and of the Sieges it has 
directed,” (1805,) and a few other works. Died in 1837. 

Alléon-du-Lac, 4/14’éN’ dii lak, (JEAN Louts,) a 
French naturalist, born at Saint Etienne in 1723, was 
postmaster at that place. He published “ Memoirs on the 
Natural History of Lyonnois, Forez, and Beaujolois,” (2 
vols., 1765,) and “ Mélanges of Natural History,” (2 vols., 
1762,) both works of merit. ‘He died, it is supposed, 
about 1770. 

Allerstein, Allerstain, 4l’ler-stin’, or Hallerstein, 
a German Jesuit, born about 1700, went as a missionary 
to China. He stated the population of China in 1760 at 
196,837,977. Died at Pekin about 1777. 

Allestree or Allestry, auls’tre, (RICHARD,) an emi- 
nent English divine, born in Shropshire in 1619. He 
served in the royalist army in the civil war, and at the 
restoration became one of the chaplains of Charles II, 
In 1663 he was appointed regius professor of divinity at 
Oxford. His lectures, which were continued about 
twenty years, are commended by Bishop Fell. A volume 
of his sermons was. published in 1669 and 1684. Died 
in 1681. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.’’ 

Allestry, auls’tre, (JAcoB,) an English poet, born 
about 1653% died in 1686. 

Alletz,#/lAs’, (PIERRE Epouarp,) a French /ittérateur, 
born in Paris in 1798. He wrote ‘ Walpole,” a dra- 
matic poem, (1825,) an ‘‘ Essay on Man, or the Accord- 
ance of Philosophy with Religion,” (2 vols., 1835,) and 
“Sketches of Moral Suffering,” (‘‘Esquisses de la Souf- 
france morale,’”’ 2 vols., 1836,) which is his principal 
work. He was consul at Barcelona when he died in 1850. 


Alletz, (PoNs-AUGUSTIN—DpON’z6’giis’tan’,) a French 
littérateur, born at Montpellier in 1703. He worked for 
the booksellers of Paris, and compiled a number of suc- 
cessful works, some of which were popular school-books. 
Among his works are a “ History of the Popes,” (1776;) 
“T’Agronome,” a treatise on farming, (1760;) an “ Epi- 
tome of Grecian History,” (1764 ;) and a Synopsis of the 
Evidences of Christianity, called “‘ Catechism for Adults,” 
(“Catéchisme de ’Age mfir.”) Died at Paris in 1785. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Alley, al/le, (Rev. JEROME,) a theologian, born proba- 
bly in Ireland in 1760, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He became rector of Beaulieu and Drumearr. 
Among his works is “ Vindiciz Christianz, or a Com- 
parative Estimate of the) Genius and Temper of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the 
Christian Religions,” (1826.) 

Alley or Alleigh, 4)’le, (WrILLTAM,) an English 
bishop, born at Great Wycombe about 1512. He became 
a zealous Protestant minister, and in the reign of Mary 
resigned his cure. On the accession of Elizabeth he was 
appointed reader of the divinity lecture in Saint Paul’s, 
London. He was consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1560. 


Sa 
He translated the Pentateuch for the Bishops’ Bible, and 
left several religious works. Died in 1571. 

Alleyn or Allen, al’/len, (EDwarD,) a celebrated 
English actor, born in London in 1566, was a friend or 
companion of Shakspeare. He was one of the two 
owners and managers of the Fortune Theatre, London, 
and amassed a large fortune, which he spent in acts of 
munificence. He founded, for the benefit of the pcor, 
Dulwich College, finished about 1618, and by his last 
will endowed twenty almshouses. The college was 
founded for the support of one master, (whose family 
name must always be the same as that of the founder,) 
one warden, four fellows, six poor men, six poor women, 
and for the education and support of twelve boys. Died 
in 1626. 

See J. P. Cottier, ‘“ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,”’ etc, 

AMli-bond, (JOHN,) an English divine, born in Buck- 
inghamshire, was rector of Bradwell. He wrote a 
satirical poem, ‘‘ Rustic Description of the Oxford Acad- 
emy lately reformed,” (‘ Rustica Academiz Oxoniensis 
nuper reformate Descriptio,” 1648,) and is called by 
Anthony Wood an excellent Latin poet. Died in 1653. 

AYVli-bone, (SAMUEL AusTIN,) an American writer, 
born in Philadelphia in 1816. He is the author of an 
excellent work entitled “A Critical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature and British and American Authors,” 
of which the first volume (royal 8vo, pp. 1005) was is- 
sued in 1858; the second is said to be now (1868) in 
press. The plan, which is as happy as it is novel, is to 
give a succinct biography of each author, accompanied 
by copious extracts from the opinions of the most cele- 
brated critics, or some periodical of acknowledged repu- 
tation, by means of which the reader is at once enabled 
to determine the literary standing of the author con- 
cerning whom he may desire information ; and this plan 
has been so fully and thoroughly carried out as to leave 
little or nothing to be desired. 

Allier, #/le-4’, (ACHILLE,) a French artist and anti- 
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quary, born in the Bourbonnais in 1807 or 1808. He 
described some antiquities of his native province in 
“Esquisses Bourbonnaises,” (1832,) and began, in 1833, 
to issue, in numbers, “ L’Ancien Bourbonnais,” a splen- 
did work on the history and antiquities of the Bourbon- 
nais, with plates designed by himself. He died in 1836, 
leaving it unfinished. 

Allier, (ANTOINE,) a French sculptor, born at Em- 
brun in 1793. Among his works are statues of Philope- 
men and Eloquence, and busts of Sully and Arago. 

Allier, (Louts,) called also Hauteroche, hot’rosh’, 
a French antiquary and numismatist, born at Lyons in 
1766. He visited the Troad and Asia Minor, collected 
many Greek medals, and wrote several antiquarian 
treatises ; died in 1827. 

Allies, 4l/léz, (JABEz,) an English antiquary, born in 
Worcestershire in 1787; died in 1856. 

Al/ling-ham, (JOHN TILL,) a popular English dra- 
matic writer, flourished about the end of the eighteenth 
century. He was a native of London, and belonged to 
the legal profession. He wrote comedies and farces, 
among which are ‘‘The Weathercock,” and “ Fortune’s 
Frolic,” (1799.) 

Allingham, (WILLIAM,) a poet, born at Ballyshannon, 
Ireland, about 1828. He published a volume of poems 
in 1850, and “Day and Night Songs” in 1854. His 
poem entitled “Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland” (in 12 
chapters, 1864) was very favourably received. He has 
received an appointment in the Customs in England, and 
a literary pension was granted him in 1864. 

Allio, 4l’le-o, (MATreEo,) an Italian sculptor, worked 
at Milan-about 1750. His brother Tommaso was also 
a sculptor at Milan. 

Allioli, 4l-le-o/lee, (Jos—EpH FRANZ,) a German theo- 
logian, born at Sulzbach in 1793. He became professor 
of theology at Munich in 1826, and provost of the cathe- 
dral of Augsburg about 1838. He made a translation 
of the Bible from the Vulgate into German, (1830, 6th 
edition, 1839-45,) which was approved by the pope, and 
wrote several religious works, 

Allioni, 4l-le-o’nee, (CARLO,) an Italian physician 
and eminent botanist, born at Turin in 1725. He was 
professor of botany in the University of Turin, and Fel- 
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low of the Royal Societies of London, Madrid, and Got- 
tingen. Like his friend Haller, he was opposed to the 
artificial system of Linnzeus. His principal work is a 
“Flora of Piedmont,” (‘ Flora Pedemontana, etc.,” 3 
vols., 1785,) by which he acquired a durable reputation. 
He wrote an able medical work, entitled “Synopsis 
of the Present Condition of Diseases,” (‘Conspectus 
Preesentaneze Morborum Conditionis,” 1793.) Died in 
1804. 

See M. F. Buniva, “‘ Réflexions sur toutes les ouvrages publiés et 
inédits du Dr. C. Allioni, avec des notices historiques concernant sa 
Vie,” Turin; Ersct und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Alliot, 2’le’o’, (PIERRE,) a French physician of the 
seventeenth century, born at Bar-le-Duc, had the repu- 
tation of great skill in the treatment of cancerous and 
other malignant ulcers. 

Allison. See ALISON. 

AVli-son, (FRANCIs,) a Presbyterian minister, born in 
Ireland in 1705. He became a professor and vice-pro- 
vost of the Philadelphia College about 1755. Diedin 1777. 

Allix, i/léks’, (JACQUES ALEXANDRE FRANGOIS,) a 
French general, born at Percy (Manche) in 1776, served 
as colonel at Marengo, 1800. Died in 1836. 

Allix, (PIERRE,) a French Protestant theologian, born 
at Alengon in 1641, was eminent asascholar and preacher. 
He was deeply versed in Hebrew and classical literature. 
The sermons he preached at Charenton in opposition to 
Bossuet were much admired. On the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685 he took refuge in England, 
learned the English language, and was appointed treas- 
urer of the cathedral church of Salisbury, (1690.) He 
was greatly distinguished as a controversial writer. His 
principal work, ‘‘ Reflexions on the Books of the Holy 
Scripture,” (1688,) is highly esteemed, and has been often 
reprinted. Died in 1717. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Fasti Oxonienses.”’ 

Allix. See ALIX, 

Alloisi. See GALANINO. 

Allori, 4l-lo’ree, [It. pron. 4l-l0’ree,] (ALESSANDRO,) 
an eminent Italian painter, born at Florence in 1535, was 
a pupil of Angelo Bronzino, his uncle, and an imitator of 
Michael Angelo. He was skilful in drawing, and in the 
science of anatomy, of which he made an excessive dis- 
play in his works. He adorned the churches and palaces 
of Florence with paintings in fresco and oil. His mas- 
ter-pieces are “The Last Judgment,” ‘“ Christ Disputing 
with the Doctors,” and “The Sacrifice of Abraham.” 
Died in 1607. 

See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Allori, (ANGELO.) See BRoNzINO, (ANGELO.) 

Allori, (CRISTOFANO,) a celebrated painter, a son of 
Alessandro, noticed above, was born at Florence in 1577. 
He studied with Gregorio Pagani, and adopted a style 
very different from that of his father. He excelled in 
richness and delicacy of colouring, and was a superior 
pertrait-painter. His works are scarce, and exquisitely 
finished. Among his master-pieces are a Magdalen, 
and the “Miracle of San Giuliano,” in the Pitti gallery. 
Died about 1620. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Allot, (RoBERT,) is believed to have been the com- 
piler of a valuable collection of early poetry, entitled 
“England’s Parnassus,” (London, 1600,) in the compila- 
tion of which he showed good taste and judgment. 

Allou, 3’/loo’, (CHARLES NIcoLAs,) a French arch- 
zeologist, born in Paris in 1787. He wrote an ‘Essay 
on the Universality of the French Language,” (1828.) 

Allouette, de I’, deh 14’loo’ét’, [Lat. ALAUDA/NUS, ] 
(FRANGOIS,) a French antiquary, born at Vertus about 
1530, was president of the court of Sedan, and master 
of requests. He wrote many works on genealogy, civil 
law, the history of the Gauls, etc. Died about 1608. 

Allston, aul’ston, (JosEPH,) an American, born in 
1778, was Governor of South Carolina in 1812. | His 
wife was Theodosia, the only daughter of Aaron Burr. 
Died in 1816. 

Allston, (ROBERT FRANCIS WITHERS,) an American 
planter, born in South Carolina in 1801. He was elected 
Governor of his native State in 1856. He distinguished 
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himself as an agriculturist, and made improvements 1p 
the.cultivation of rice. 

Allston, (WASHINGTON,) one of the most eminent, 
of American artists, born at Waccamaw, in South Caro- 
lina, November 5, 1779. Owing to his delicate health 
in early childhood, he was sent to Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, where he remained at school ten years. He en- 
tered Harvard College in 1796, and took the degree of 
A.B. in 1800. He returned soon after to Charleston, 
and in 1801 embarked for Ingland, accompanied by 
Malbone, the painter, whom he had previously known 
at Newport, and with whom he formed a warm and 
lasting friendship. The following year he exhibited in 
London several pictures, one of which, a “French Sol- 
dier telling a Story,” attracted very favourable notice. 
He visited Paris in 1804, and subsequently repaired to 
Italy, where he remained four years. While at Rome 
he tormed an intimacy with Coleridge, of whose extra- 
ordinary genius he speaks in enthusiastic terms. In 
1809 he returned to America, and soon after married a 
sister of William E. Channing, the eminent Unitarian 
divine. He again sailed for England in 1811, and es- 
tablished himself in London, where he had resided but 
a short time when he met with a severe affliction in the 
death of his wife. In 1818 he was elected associate. of 
the Royal Academy. .The same year, in consequence 
of failing health, he returned to his home in America. 
He had previously finished his great historical painting 
of “The Dead Man revived by Elisha’s Bones,” for 
which he obtained the first prize at the British Institu- 
tion. Among Mr. Allston’s most celebrated pictures 
are “‘Jacob’s Dream;” “Elijah in the Desert;” “The 
Angel Uriel in the Sun;” and “Spalatro’s Vision of the 
Bloody Hand.” He was engaged on a large painting of 
“Belshazzar’s Feast,” when he died, July 9, 1843. In 
addition to his genius as a painter, Allston possessed 
poetic talent of a high order. He was the author of 
“The Sylphs of the Seasons, and other Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1813. 

During his residence at Rome, Allston became ac- 
quainted with Washington Irving, who thus describes 
him: ‘There was something to me inexpressibly en- 
gaging in the appearance and manners of Allston. I do 
not think I have ever been more completely captivated 
on a first acquaintance. He was of a light, graceful 
form, with large blue eyes, and black silken hair waving 
and curling round a pale, expressive countenance. Every- 
thing about him bespoke the man of intellect and refine- 
ment. His conversation was copious, animated, and 
highly graphic, warmed by a genial sensibility and be- 
nevolence, and enlivened at times by a chaste and gentle 
humour. ... His memory I hold in reverence and 
affection, as'one of the purest, noblest, and. most intel- 
lectual beings that ever honoured me with his friend- 
ship.” 

See Dun ap, ‘‘Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in Amer- 
ica,” vol. i.; TuCKERMAN, “Book of the Artists;” also, article by 
Dr. O. W. Homes, in ‘‘ North American Review,”’ vol. 1. p. 358. 

Allut, #1’, (ANTOINE,) born at Montpellier, in France, 
in 1743, was educated at Paris, and became, while very 
young, a contributor to the “Encyclopédie.” He was 
executed by the Jacobins in 1794. 

“Ally, (Ali.) See ALEE. 

Almada, de, da 4l-m4’p4, (AL/VARo Vas,) a famous 
Portuguese warrior, was created Count of Avranches by 
Charles VI. of France. He was a loyal adherent of 
Dom Pedro, regent of Portugal, and was killed in battle 
in 1449. 

Almagro, de, da 4l-ma’gro, (Dreco,) a bold and 
enterprising Spanish officer, who was the principal asso- 
ciate of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru. He was a found- 
ling, born about 1464, and went to America to seek his 
fortune. About 1525, Pizarro, Almagro, and Luque 
agreed to co-operate in an effort to conquer Peru. This 
object they effected with a very small force about 1533. 
(See PIZARRO, FRANCISCO.) In 1534 Almagro was ap- 
pointed adelantado (governor) of the region which lies 
southward from Peru. He extended the conquests of 
the Spanish power into Chili in 1535, after which he cap- 
tured Cuzco from the army of Pizarro, who had become 
his perfidious enemy. In a decisive battle, fought near 
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Cuzco in 1538, Almagro was defeated and taken pris- 
oner by Pizarro, who caused him to be put to death. 

See Rosertson, ‘‘ History of America;’? Prescort, ‘Conquest 
of Peru,’’ vol. i.; HERRERA, ‘‘ Historia.’’ 

Almagro, de, (D1rG0,) a son of the preceding, born 
about 1520, assisted to revenge his father’s death by the 
assassination of Pizarro, After the defeat of his asso- 
ciates by De Castro, he was betrayed and put to death 
in 1542. 

Al-Mahdee or Al-Mahdi, (founder of the sect of 
Almohades.) See ABnoo-ABDILLAH-MOHAMMED. 

Almahdee or Almahdi, 4l-m4h/dee’, or, more fully, 
Almahdi Billah, (zc. “the director by the grace of 
God,”) the third caliph of the house of Abbas, succeeded 
to the throne in 776 A.p. Died in 785. 

Almain, 4l/man’, (JAcqurs,) a French theological 
writer, who was a native of Sens. Died in 1515. 

Al-Makhzoomee or Al-Makhzimi, 4l-m4k-zoo’- 
mee, a distinguished historian and poet of Mohammedan 
Spain, born in 1190. He passed the latter part of his 
life at the court of the Sultan of Tunis. Died in 1256. 

Al-Makkari. See MAKKAREE. 

Al-Makin. See ELMACIN. 

Al-Makreezee or -Makrizi. See MAKREEZEE. 

Al-Malek or Al-Mélik. See Matix. 

Al-Mamoon. See MAMOON. 

Al-Mansoor, Al-Mansfir, Al-Mansour, or Al- 
Mangour, 4l-man’soor’, written also Almanzor and 
Almansor, (‘the Victorious,”) the surname by which 
Aboo-Amir (4’/b00 4/mir) -Mohammed, the minister 
of Hisham IL., Sultan of Cordova, is generally known. 
Born near Algeziras in 939 A.D., he began his career as 
a bookseller and scribe; but he soon found means to 
recommend himself to the notice of the sultan, and at 
length, by his talents and address, succeeded in possess- 
ing himself of all the real power in the state, Hisham 
retaining only the name of sovereign. He exercised the 
power thus obtained with an ability and success which 
have scarcely a parallel in the history of Mohammedan 
Spain. He not only overran the greater part of the 
Peninsula, but also extended his sway over a considerable 
portion of Western Africa. His internal administration 
is said to have been no less distinguished for wisdom and 
justice, than was his military career for brilliant success. 
Died in 1002. 


See At-Maxkarr, ‘‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,” translated by GAYANGos, 2vols. 4to, London, 1840-43 ; CONDE, 
“Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espafia;’? MARIANA, 
** Historia general de Espaiia.” 


Al-Mansoor, (Aboo-Jaafar,) Caliph of Bagdad. 
See MANsSoorR. 

Almanzor. See AL-MANsoor. 

Almeida, al-ma’e-da, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese Jesuit, 
born at Viseu in 1580. He passed ten years in Abys- 
sinia, (1622-32,) and collected materials for a ‘‘ History 
of Ethiopia,” which was published by B. Tellez in 1660; 
it is said to be a work of decided merit. Died at Goa 
in 1646. 

Almeida, de, da 4l-ma/e-d4, (ANTONIO,) a Portu- 
guese surgeon, born in Beira about 1760. He published 
“Surgical Works,” (“Obras Cirurgicas,” 4 vols., 1814.) 
Died in 1822. 

Almeida, de, (BRITES, bree’tés,) a heroine who has 
been called ‘the Portuguese Joan of Arc,” was born 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and followed 
the business of a baker. When her native village (Al- 
jubarotta) was attacked by the Spaniards in 1386, she is 
said to have killed several soldiers with a baker’s shovel, 
which was religiously preserved as a memorial by the in- 
habitants of Aljubarotta through several generations. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Almeida, de, (Dom FRANCIsCo,) the first Portuguese 
Viceroy of India, a son of the Count of Abrantes, was 
born at Lisbon about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Having distinguished himself in the Moorish 
wars, he was appointed Viceroy of India in 1505, and 
fixed the seat of his government at Cochin. By his 
courage and prudence he greatly extended the dominion 
of Portugal. When Albuquerque arrived in 1508 with 
a commission to supersede the viceroy, Almeida refused 
at first to resign the office, and arrested the admiral. 


About the end of 1508, Almeida gained a great victory 
over the Egyptian fleet near the coast of India. Soon 
after this victory he gave up the command to his rival, 
and embarked for Portugal in November, 1509; but 
before the end of the voyage he was killed in an af- 
fray with a band of Caffres, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1510. Thus obscurely perished, by the hands 
of savages, aman who had humbled the potentates of 
India and rendered his country’s flag triumphant on the 
Eastern seas. 

See Barros, ‘‘ Decadas da Asia;’? Farta y Souza, ‘‘Asia Por- 
tugueza,”’ 

Almeida, de, (LoRENzo,) a son of the preceding, 
distinguished for the many noble qualities of his heart, 
as well as for bravery and military talents, fell in a sea- 
fight with the Egyptians near Choul, in 1508. 


See JoAo pe Barros, “‘ Decada quarta;”” Faria y Souza, “Asia 
Portugueza.” 


Almeida, de, (NIcoLAo Tolentino—to-lén-tee’no,) 
a Portuguese satirical poet, born at Lisbon in 1745. He 
published a volume of poems in 1802. It is stated that 
his superiority in satire was such that he had neither 
rivals nor imitators. Died in 1811. 

Almeida, de, (THEODORO.) See ALMEYDA. 

Almeida-Garrett, al-ma’e-da gar-rét’,(or g4r’ret,) (J. 
B. LerrAo DE,) a Portuguese /ttévateur, and the author of 
ametrical romance entitled ‘ Adozinda,” (London, 1828.) 
He also wrote a “ Historical Sketch of Portuguese Lite- 
rature.” 

See LoNGFELLow’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” and an article 
On the Poets of Portugal,” in the “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
1832, (vol. x.) 

Almela, de, da 4l-ma/l4, (Dirco RoprIGuEz,) a 
Spanish historical writer of the fifteenth century, was 
born in the city of Murcia. 

Almeloveen, van, van 4l/meh-lo-van’, (THEODORUS 
Jansson — yans/son,) an eminent Dutch physician and 
scholar, born at Mydrecht in 1657, was professor of 
Greek and of medicine at Harderwyk. He published 
good editions of the ‘‘Aphorisms” of Hippocrates, and 
“Celsus de Medicina,” (1687,) and wrote several works, 
among which is ‘Theological and Philological Ame- 
nities,” (‘*Ameenitates Theologico-Philologice,” 1694.) 
Died in 1712. 

Almeloven, 4l’/meh-lo’ven, (JAN,) a Dutch painter 
and engraver, born in Holland about 1620. He lefta 
number of spirited etchings of landscapes, some of 
which are after his own designs. ; 

Almenar, 4l-ma-nar’, (JUAN,) a Spanish physician, 
lived about 1500, and wrote ‘De Morbo Gallico,” (1502.) 

Almendingen, von, fon 4l’/men-ding’en, (LUDWIG 
HARSCHER,) a jurist, born of German parents in Paris 
in 1766. He was a judge or counsellor in the duchy 
of Nassau. He wrote several legal treatises, and co- 
operated with Feuerbach in his “ Bibliothek,” a periodi- 
cal devoted to criminal law. Died in 1827. 

Almer, 4l’mer, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a Danish 
painter, born at Copenhagen in 1742; died in 1792. 

Almeéras, 4l’/ma’ras’, (Louts,) an able French gene- 
ral, born at Vienne in 1768. He served on the staff of 
Kleber in Egypt, and distinguished himself at Heliopo- 
lis. Having obtained the rank of general, he joined the 
grand army in 1809, and was wounded at Wagram. 
For his conduct at the battle of the Moskwa, in 1812, 
he was made lieutenant-general. He was taken prisoner 
in the retreat from Russia. He was appointed com- 
mandant of Bordeaux in 1813. Died in 1823. 

Almeyda, (FRANCISCO.) See ALMEIDA. 

Almeyda, de, da 4J-ma’e-da, (FERNANDO,) a Portu- 
guese sacred poet, born at Alberca in 1459. 

See LoNGFELLOw’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Almeyda, de, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese theologian, 
born at Lisbon in 1701; died after 1750. 

Almeyda or Almeida, de, da 4l-ma/e-da, (THEOo- 
DORO,) a Portuguese priest and writer, born at Lisbon in 
1722. He promoted the study of philosophy on rational 
principles in Portugal, and wrote many worxs, of which 
the most remarkable is ‘‘ Philosophical Recreation,” 
(“ Recreagao Filosofica,” 5 vols., 1751.) Died in 1804. 

Almici, 4l-mee/chee, (CAMILLO,) a learned Italian 
priest and writer, born at Brescia in 1714 ; died in 1779. 
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Almodovar, 4i-mo-do’var, (Don ILpEFoNso Dias 
de Ribera—de/ds da re-Ba/ra,) Count’ OF, a Spanish 
diplomatist and writer of considerable merit. He was 
successively ambassador to Russia and England, and 
returned to Spain in 1779. His chief work is a free 
translation of Raynal’s “ History of the East and West 
Indies,” (1784-90,) in which he made such changes as 
enabled it to pass the Spanish censorship. Died in 
1794- 

See Coxe, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kings of Spain.” 

Almohades, 4l’/mo-hadz ; singular, Almohade, 4l’- 
mo-had, [Fr. pron. 4l/mo’ad’; Ger. ALMOHADEN, 4l- 
mo-ha’den ; Lat. ALMo/HAD/—from the Arabic AL- 
MOWAHIDOON, (ALMUWAHIDON,) signifying “ worship- 
pers of ONE God,”] the name of a celebrated Moham- 
medan dynasty which succeeded in Northern Africa and 
Spain to the power of the Almoravides. Its founder was 
ABOO-ABDILLAH-MOHAMMED, (which see,) a religious 
reformer, who took the surname of AL-MAHDEE, (AL- 
Maupi,) “the director.” His followers called themselves 
Al-Mowahidoon, that is, “worshippers of the ONE true 
God” as revealed by Mohammed, and accused the Almo- 
ravides of having departed from the original purity of 
the Moslem faith and of having relapsed into a condi- 
tion little better than polytheism or paganism. The power 
of the Almohades lasted from about 1145 until 1269, when 
it was subverted by the Benee Mereen, (Beni Merin.) 
The Almohade dynasty is sometimes called that of 
Abd-el-Moomen, (or Abd-ul-Mimen,) because he was 
the first of. the Al-Mowahidoon who took the name of 
sultan. 

See At-MAKkKart’s “ Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain,” trans- 
lated by Gayancos, London, 1840-43; IpN-KHALDOON, “ History 
of the Berbers.” 

Almon, 4l/mon, (JOHN,) an English political writer, 
born at Liverpool about 1738, was a political friend of 
John Wilkes. He became a prominent publisher of 
pamphlets for the opposition party about 1763. Some 
ot these pamphlets were of his own composition. He 
also published “ Anecdotes of Lord Chatham, with his 
Speeches from 1736 to 1778,” (1792,) and ‘“ Biographical, 
Literary, and Political Anecdotes,” (3 vols., 1797.) Died 
in 1805. 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’? December, 1805. 

Almonacid, de, da 4l-mo-n4-thép’, (SEBASTIAN,) a 
Spanish sculptor, who flourished in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

Almonde, van, van 4l-mén’deh, (PHILIppus,) writ- 
ten also Allemonda, a Dutch admiral, born at Briel in 
1646. He distinguished himself as captain in the battle 
against the English in Solebay, 1672. On the death of 
De Ruyter, 1676, he obtained command of the fleet, and 
in the following year shared in Tromp’s victory over the 
Swedes. He accompanied William of Orange in his 
expedition to England in 1688, and commanded the 
Dutch fleet at La Hogue, (1692,) where the French were 
signally defeated. Almonde and Sir George Rooke 
commanded the allies at the destruction of a Spanish 
fleet in the Bay of Vigo in 1702. Died in 1711. 

See VAN DER AA, “‘ Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden.”’ 


Almonte, 4l-mon’ta, (JUAN N.,) a Mexican general, 
born about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
served under Santa Anna in Texas in 1836, and was 
sent as ambassador to the United States soon after r84o. 
He took part in the battles of Buena Vista and Cerro 
Gordo in 1847. In 1862 he was appointed dictator by a 
party of Mexicans opposed to Juarez, but he was de- 
prived of power by the French general Forey in Sep- 
tember of that year. Died in 1869. 

Al-Moohtadee or Al-Muhtadi Billah, 41-m066h’- 
ta-dee’ bil/Jah, a caliph of the house of Abbas. Born in 
838 A.D., he ascended the throne in 869, and was killed, 
after a reign of eleven months, by the rebellious Turkish 
soldiers, 

Al-Mooktadee or Al-Muktadi, 4l-m0d06k’ta-dee’, 
a caliph of the house of Abbas, began to reign at Bagdad 
in 1075, and died in 1094. 

Al-Mooktader, (-Muktader,) 4l-mdok’ta-der, or 
Almook’tader Bil/lah, a caliph of the house of 
Abbas, ascended the throne in 908, and, after a troubled 
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and inglorious reign, was killed in battle by his rebel 
lious subjects in 931 A.D. 

Al-Mooktafee or Al-Muktafi, 4l-m00k’ta-fee’, a 
caliph of the house of Abbas, who began to reign in 
902 A.D., at the age of twenty years, and died in 908. 


Al-Mooktafee or Al-Muktafi was also the name 
of another Abbasside caliph, who ascended the throne i 
1136. Died in 1160. 

Al-Moontaser, Al-Muntaser, or Al-Muntasir, 
al-mo0n/tas-ser, the eleventh caliph of the line of Abbas, 
succeeded to the throne by parricide in 862 a.p., and 
died after a reign of six months. 

Al-Mootassem. See MorassEm. 

Al-Mootenabbee or Al-Mutenabbi, 4l-m60’teh- 
nab’bee, or Bl-Motenebbi, el-mo’teh-neb’bee, one of 
the most distinguished of the Arabian poets, born at 
Koofah (Ktifah) in the early part of the tenth century. 
He was killed, while on a journey, by a party of hostile 
Arabs, in 965 A.D. 

Almoravides, 4l-mo’ra-vidz; singular, Almoravide, 
Al-mo’ra-vid, [Fr. pron. 4l/mo’ra’véd’; Ger. ALMORA- 
VIDEN, 4l-mo-rd-vee’den; Lat. ALMORAVID@#—a Eu- 
ropean corruption of the Arabic term Almorabitoon, (or 
Almorabitin,)—in the oblique cases Almorabiteen, (Al- 
morabitin,) an Arabic term signifying ‘those bound” or 
“devoted” to the service of God,| the name of a Moslem 
dynasty which arose in Northern Africa about the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century. It was founded by ABDAL- 
LAH-IBN-YASEEN, (which see,) a religious leader, one 
of whose generals, Yoosuf-Ibn-Tashefeen, conquered a 
large part of Spain and established a dynasty which 
lasted about one hundred years. The last sultan of this 
line, Tashefeen-Ibn-Alee, was deprived of his throne and 
life by the victorious Almohades in 1145. 

See Inpn-KHALDOooN, “ History of the Berbers,’’ (in manuscript,) 
and Ar-Maxxart, ‘‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,”’ translated by Gayancos, London, 1840-43. 

Almosnino, 4l-mos-nee’no, (MosEs,) a learned Jew- 
ish rabbi and writer, born at Salonikiin 1523 ; died near 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

Al-Motassem. See MOTASSEM. 

Al-Motenebbi. See AL-MOOTENABBEE. 

Almquist, 4lm/kwist, (KARL Jonas Lupwic,) a 
Swedish poet and novelist of the romantic school, was 
born in 1793. He published several novels, one of which 
is entitled “‘Amorina,” a number of elementary works 
on history, mathematics, etc., and a collection of poems 
entitled “Book of Thorn-Roses,” (ze. ‘“sweet-briers ;” 
in Swedish, ‘‘Tornrosens Bok.”) Died in 1844. 

See FAHLKRANTz, “‘C. J. L. Almquist sasom FGrfattarei Allmanhet 
och sasom Theolog i synnerhet skarskadad,”’ 2 vols., 1845. 

Al-Muhtadi. See At-MooHTADEE. 

Al-Muktader. See At-MooKTADER. 

Al-Muktadi. See AL-MOOK?TADEE. 

Al-Muktafi. See AL-MOoKTAFEE. 

Al-Muntaser. See AL-MOONTASER. 

Al-Mutassem. See MOTASSEM. 

Al-Mutenabbi. See AL-MOOTENABBEE. 

Almy, 4l’me, (WILLIAM,) an American philanthro- 
pist, member of the Society of Friends, born in 176r. 
He amassed a large fortune, which he employed in pro- 
moting objects of benevolence. Among other things, 
he liberally endowed the Friends’ Boarding-Schoo] az 
Providence, Rhode Island. Died in 1836. 

Alnander, 4l-nan/der, (OLAF JOHAN,) a Swedish an- 
tiquary, born at Norrkjoping, lived about 1510. 

Al-Nassir or Al-Nasir, (An-Nasir.) See ABD-ER- 
RAHMAN III. ; 

Aloisi or Alloisi, (BALDASSARE.) See GALANINO. 

Aloisio, 4-lo-ee’Se-o, (GIAN-FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
poet, born near Naples, was accused of heresy, for which 
he was put to death in 1564. 

Aloja, 4-lo’y4, (GiuSEPPE,) a Neapolitan engraver, 
lived about 1750. 

Alompra, 4-lom/pr4, the founder of the present dy- 
nasty of Burmah, was born about 1710. He was the 
chief of the town of Monchaboo, when the King of Pegu 
conquered Burmah, in 1752. Having raised the standard 
of revolt, in 1753, he defeated the Peguans in several 
battles, and made himself master of all Burmah. He 
took the King of Pegu prisoner in his own capital in 
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superior civil and military talents. Died in 1760. 


See Datrympte, “ Oriental Repertory ;’? CraAwrurb, “ Journal 
of an Embassy to Siam,” ete.; Symes, ‘‘ Account of an Embassy to 
the Kingdom of Ava in the year 1795.” 


Alonso or Alonzo, (of Spain.) See ALFONSO. 

Alonso de los Rios, 4-lon’so da lds ree’és, (PEDRO,) 
a Spanish sculptor, born at Valladolid in 1650, worked 
at Madrid. Died in 1700, His father, Francisco, was 
also an able sculptor. 

Alonzo. See ALFONSO. ‘ 

Alopa, d’, da-lo’p4, (LorENzo,) a learned printer, 
born at Venice, published at Florence, about 1475-1500, 
accurate editions of sevéral Greek works, in elegant 
typography. ( 

Alopzeus, 4-lo-pa/us, (DAvip,) brother of Maxim, 
noticed below, born at Viborg in 1769, was sent by the 
emperor Alexander I. as minister to Sweden in 1809. 
After the peace of 1815 he was minister from Russia to 
the court of Berlin, where he died in 1831. 

Alopzeus, (Maxim MAxiMovircu,) a Russian diplo- 
matist, born at Viborg, in Finland, in 1748, He was 
appointed by Catherine I1., in 1790, minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Prussia. Died in 1822. 

Alos, 4/los, (JUAN,) a Spanish medical writer, be- 
came professor of anatomy at Barcelona in 1664. 

Aloysius, 4-lo-ish’e-us, an architect who flourished 
at Rome in the time of Theodoric the Great. 

Alpago, 4l-pa’go, [Lat. ALpa/cus,| (ANDREA,) an 
Italian physician, native of Belluno, lived about the 
close of the fifteenth century. 

Alp-Arslan, Alp-ars-lan’, (the “strong lion,”) written 
also Alp-Arselan, a celebrated Seljook sultan, born 
in Toorkistan in 1030, succeeded to the throne in 1063. 
In 1071 he defeated and took prisoner Romanus Dioge- 
nes, the Byzantian emperor, who is said to have com- 
manded, in this battle, three hundred thousand men. 
He treated his imperial captive with great generosity 
and kindness. Alp-Arslan was assassinated in 1072. 
His person was remarkable for beauty, grace, and 
strength, and his character appears to have been almost 
without a stain. His minister, Nizam-ul-Mulk, (ne- 
zam-00l-m60lk,) shared the glory of his sovereign. 
“Under his wise direction,” says Sir John Malcolm, 
“the territories of Alp-Arslan attained the highest pros- 
perity. Justice was well administered; colleges and 
mosques were erected in every city; learning was en- 
couraged ; the poor were protected ; and the inhabitants 
of Persia confessed that the conquest of their country 
by the savage Tartars, which they had dreaded as the 
worst of evils, had proved the greatest of blessings.” 

See Matcotm, ‘‘ History of Persia,’’ vol. i. chap. vili.; Von 
Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;” D’ HErBELOoT, 
“ Bibliothéque Orientale ;” Gippon, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Al-pha/nus or Alfani, 4l-fa/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian medical writer of Salerno, lived between 1550 
and 1600. 

Alphée. See ALPHEUS. 

Alphege. See ELPHEGE. 

Alphen, van, van 4l’fen, (DANTEL,) a Dutch jurist, 
born in 1713, was professor of law at Leyden. Died in 
1797- 

Alphen, van, (HIERONYMUS,) a popular Dutch poet, 
born at Gouda in 1746, became procurator-general at 
the court of Utrecht, and treasurer-general of the Union. 
He published ‘* Poems and Meditations,” (1777,) ‘* Dutch 
Songs,” (‘‘Gezangen,” 1779,) and ‘Short Poems for 
Children,” (1781,) which are remarkable for simple 
grace and beauty. His imaginative poem of ‘The 
Starry Heavens” (‘De Starrenhemel,” 1783) is one of 
his finest productiuns. Died at the Hague in 1803. 

See Kampen, “ Geschiedenis der Letteren en Wetenschappen in 
de Nederlanden;” Tortssen, ‘‘ Erinnerung an H. van Alphen,”’ 1804. 

Alphen, van, (Hieronymus SrMon,) a distin- 
guished theologian, an ancestor of the preceding, was 
born at New Hanau in 1665. He became professor of 
theology at Utrecht in 1715, and acquired a high repu- 
tation as a teacher. He wrote commentaries on the 
epistles of Paul (1742) and on other books of Scripture, 
Died in 1742. 
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HIERONYMUS VAN ALPHEN, (1700-58,) son of the pre. 
| ceding, was professor of theology at Utrecht, and grand- 
| father of the poet Van Alphen. 

Alphery, 4l’fa-re, (NICEPHORUS,) a Russian, who 
emigrated to England and became a parson of the An- 
glican Church. He died at an advanced age in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 

Al-phe’us or Al-phei/us, [Gr. ’AAded¢ or ’AAdev6e ; 
Fr. ALPHEE, 4l’fa’,] a river-god of classic mythology, 
was a son of Oceanus. The poets fabled that he loved 
the nymph Arethusa, who fled from him to the island 
of Ortygia and was metamorphosed into a fountain, 
and that Alpheus followed her through the sea and was 
thus united to that fountain. 

Alpheus, a Greek poet, native of Mitylene, supposed 
to have lived in the time of Augustus Cesar, He was 
distinguished as a writer of epigrams. 

Alpheus, a Greek engraver of gems, lived in the first 
century of our era. 

Alphonse. See ALFONSO. 

Alphonso. See ALFONSO. 

Alphonso (or Alfonso) Tostado. 
sus ABULENSIS, 

Al-phon’/sus Ab-u-len/sis, (72. “Alphonso of 
Avila,”) or Alfonso. Tostado, 4l-fon’so tos-t4/pDo, an 
eminent Spanish theologian, born in New Castile about 
1400, became Bishop of Avila. Died in 1445, leaving 
many works, among which are “Commentaries on the 
Scriptures,” (13 vols., 1508.) 

Alphonsus a Sancta Maria. See ALFONSO OF 
CARTHAGENA. 

Alphonsus Palentinus. 
CIA. 

Alpin. See ALPINUS. 

Al-pi/nus, written also Alpin, (ProspEr,) [It. PRos- 
PERO ALPINI, pRos’pa-ro 4l-pee’/nee,] an eminent Italian 
botanist and physician, born at Marostica, in the re- 
public of Venice, in 1553. He passed some years in 
Egypt, and after his return published, in Latin, a work 
“On the Plants of Egypt,” (1591.) He also published 
a treatise ‘(On the Egyptian Practice of Medicine,” 
(“De Medicina Aigyptiorum,” 1591.) In 1593 he became 
professor of botany at Padua. He was the first Euro- 
pean who published an account of the coffee-plant, and 
he enriched the science of botany with many new facts. 
He died in 1617, leaving in manuscript a valuable work 
“On Exotic Plants,” (‘De Plantis Exoticis,” 1628.) 

See Tomasinl, *‘ Elogia Virorum Illustrium ;’? Hauer, “ Biblio- 
theca Botanica.” 

Alptageen or Alpteghin, 4lp’ta-Zeen’, a Turkish 
slave, regarded as the founder of the Gaznevide dynasty 
in Eastern Persia, (in what is now called Afghanistan.) 
Diedin 9764.D. Hisson-in-law Sabuktageen (or Sebek- 
tagin) was the father of the famous Mahmood of Gazna. 

Alquié, d@’, dal’ke-4’, (FRANCOIS SAVINIEN,) a French 
author of the seventeenth century, wrote, besides other 
works, “The Delights of France,” (“‘ Les Délices de la 
France,” 1670.) 

Alquier, 4l’ke-4’, (CHARLES JEAN Martg,) a French 
diplomatist, noted for his tact and amenity, born in La 
Vendée in 1752. From 1798 to 1813 he was appointed 
successively ambassador to Bavaria, Madrid, Florence, 
Naples, Rome, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. In 1816 
he was banished from France, on the ground of his 
having, when in the National Convention, voted for 
the death of Louis XVI. He was, however, recalled in 
1818, and died in 1826. 

Als, als or Zlss, (PETER, or PEDER,) a Danish painter 
of history and portraits, born at Copenhagen in 1725; 
died in 1775. 

Alsace, d’, dal’s%s’, (THomas Louts,) CARDINAL, 
called also Alsace de Bossu, 4l’s&s’ deh bo’sii’, 
(THOMAS PHILIPPE DE Hennin or Hénin—ha’nan’,) 
was born at Brussels in 1680. He was descended from 
the counts of Flanders and from the counts of Bossu. 
In 1714 he was appointed by the Emperor of Germany 
Archbishop of Malines (Mechlin) and Primate of the 
Austrian Netherlands. In 1719 he was raised to tne 
dignity of cardinal. Died in 1759. 

Al-Saffah or As-Seffah. See Apoo-L-ABBAS-AB- 
DALLAH. 


See ALPHON- 
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Alsario della Croce, 4l-s4/re-o dél/l4 kro/cha, [Lat. 
Atsa/rius,] a learned physician and writer, born at 
Genoa about 1576. He gave lectures on medicine in 
Rome for twenty years or more, and was physician to 
Pope Gregory XV. Died after 1631. 

Al-Sheik, 4l-shak’ or 4l-sha/ik, (MosEs,) a Jewish 
rabbi, born at Sapheth, in Galilee, was celebrated as an 
interpreter of the Scriptures, on which he wrote many 
commentaries. Died about 1595. 

Alsloot, van, van Als-lét’, (DANTEL,) a Flemish land- 
scape-painter, who was born at Brussels about 1550, and 
died in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Alsop, aul/sop, (ANToNY,) an English divine and 
eminent classical scholar, who graduated at Cambridge 
in 1696, and became a prebendary of Winchester. He 
published a “Selection of the Fables of Aisop,” in Latin 
verse, (“ AEsopicarum Fabularum Delectus,” 1698.) He 
also wrote Latin odes with facility. Died in 1727. 

Alsop, aul’sop, (RICHARD,) an American poet and 
journalist, born at Middletown, Connecticut, in 1761. 
With Theodore Dwight, Hopkins, Trumbull, and others, 
called the ‘“‘ Hartford Wits,” he issued, in 1791, the first 
number of the “‘ Echo,” a satirical journal, directed chiefly 
against the Democratic party. In 1800 he published a 
Monody on the Death of Washington. He translated 
«The Enchanted Lake of the Fairy Morgana,” from 
Berni’s “Orlando Innamorato ;” and Molina’s ‘“Geo- 
graphical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili.” Died 
in 1815. 

See Griswotp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Alsop, (Rev. VINCENT,) an English nonconformist 
divine, who became minister of a Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Westminster. He gained distinction by his 
strictures on Sherlock’s work “On the Knowledge of 
Christ,” and his reply to a sermon by Stillingfleet against 
nonconformists. Died at an advanced age in 1703. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ 

Alsted, 4l’stét, [Lat. ALsTr’prus,] (JoHANN HEIN- 
RICH,) a voluminous German writer on theology and 
history, born near Herborn, in Nassau, in 1588. His 
works, which were all written in Latin, were once highly 
esteemed. Died in 1638. 

Alston, auls’ton, (CHARLES,) an eminent Scottish 
botanist and physician, born at Eddlewood in 1683. He 
began to read lectures on botany and materia medica at 
Edinburgh soon after 1720, and was appointed professor 
of the same in the university of that city about 1740. 
His principal work is a manual of botany, entitled “Tiro- 
cinium Botanicon Edinburgense,” (1753,) in which he 
defended the system of Tournefort and wrote against 
that of Linnzus. Died in 1760. His lectures on Ma- 
teria Medica (2 vols., 1770) are highly commended. 

See CuAmbers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Alston, (WASHINGTON.) See ALLSTON. 

Alston, auls’ton, (WILLIS,) a native of Halifax county, 
North Carolina, was a representative in Congress from 
that State from 1799 to 1815, and from 1825 to 1831. 
During the war of 1812 he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the most honourable and at 
the same time the most arduous and responsible posi- 
tion, after the speakership, in the National House of 
Representatives. Died in 1837. 

Alstorph, 4ls/torf, (JAN,) a Dutch antiquary, born at 
Groningen about 1680; died in 1719. 

Alstrémer or Alstroemer, 4l’strd-mer, (almost 4]’- 
strtim-er,) (JONAS,) a distinguished Swede, born at Al- 
ingsas, in 1685, of poor and obscure parents. He went 
to seek his fortune, first to Stockholm and afterwards to 
London, where he set up as ship-broker, in which busi- 
ness he appears to have been very successful. Although 
he became an English citizen, he still retained the warm- 
est attachment to his native country, to which he returned 
about 1724. His earnest and untiring efforts were sub- 
sequently directed towards the improvement of Swedish 
commerce and manufactures, by which he merited and 
obtained the esteem and gratitude of his countrymen, 
who conferred upon him many honours. He was made, 
mm 1739, a member of the Council of Commerce, and was 
afterwards ennobled. Died in 1761. 

See Krycer, “Aminnelse-Tal dfver J. Alstrémer.” 
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Alstrémer or Alstroemer, (KLAuUDIUS or KLAs,) a 
Swedish naturalist, born at Alingsés in 1736, was a son 
of Jonas Alstrémer, mentioned above. | He studied 
natural history under Linnzeus, and travelled in Spain 
to obtain information respecting sheep and other sub- 
jects. A journal which he wrote during this tour was 
accidentally destroyed by fire. He published a “Dis- 
course on the Breeding of Fine-Woolled Sheep,” (1779,) 
which is highly praised. Died in 1796. 


See Duss, “Aminnelse-Tal 6fver Clas Alstrémer,” 1796. 


Alt, alt, (FRANz JosEpH NICOLAUS,) a Swiss historian, 
born at Freiburg in 1689, bore the title of baron. He 
wrote in French (of which he was not a perfect master) 
a “History of Switzerland,” (10 vols., 1749-52,) a work 
of much research, but defective in style and criticism. 
Died in 1770. 

Altani, 4l-ta/nee, (ANTONIO,) Bishop of Urbino, an 
eminent Italian ecclesiastic of the fifteenthcentury. Died 
in 1450. 

Altani, (ANTONTO,) an Italian poet, born in Friuli 
about 1510, was of the same family as the preceding. 
He left in manuscript a great number of sonnets, can- 
zoni, and epigrams, the most of which are lost. Died 
about 1570. 

Altani, (ENRIcO,) an Italian dramatic poet, who 
flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Among his productions is ‘‘L’Americo,” a tragedy. His 
works are commended by several Italian critics. Died at 
an advanced age in 1648. 

Altaroche, 41/’t&rosh’, (MARIE MICHEL,) a success- 
ful and witty French writer and journalist, born at Is- 
soire (Puy-de-Ddme) in 1811. He was chief editor of 
the “ Charivari” from 1834 to 1848, and sustained during 
that period an exuberant flow of ready wit, raillery, and 
satire. He published a volume of political songs, (1835,) 
two historical studies entitled the ‘ Reformation,” and 
the ‘‘ Revolution,” (1841,) and other works, which favour 
democracy. He was elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly in 1848. 

Altdorfer, 4lt’dor’fer, written also Altorfer, (AL- 
BRECHT,) a celebrated German painter and engraver, 
born at Altdorf, in Bavaria, in 1488. There is a doubt- 
ful tradition that he was a pupil of Albert Diirer. He 
worked chiefly in Regensburg, (or Ratisbon,) and is called 
by the French “Le Petit Albert,” either in contradistinc- 
tion to Albert Diirer or because he seldom painted other 
than small figures. Among his works is a remarkable 
picture of the victory of Alexander at Arbela, which 
contains a great number of figures. The details of cos- 
tume and accessories are very minutely represented. His 
engravings on copper and wood are more numerous than 
his paintings. Died in 1538. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of Engravers.” 


Alten, 4l’ten, (KARL,) the youngest son of Baron Al- 
ten, was born in Hanover in 1764. He entered the Eng- 
lish army in 1803, became a major-general in 1812, and 
commanded with great credit the third division of Wel- 
lington’s army at the battle of Waterloo, in which he 
was wounded. He was soon after created a count. 
Died in 1840. 

Altensteig or Altenstaig, 4l’ten-stic’, (JOHANN or 
JOHANNES,) a Roman Catholic theologian, a native of 
Germany, flourished in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. ) 

Altenstein, 4l’ten-stin, (KARL,) BARON, a Prussian 

minister of public instruction, born at Anspach in 1770, 
In 1815 he undertook the recovery of the works of art 
and literary treasures which the French had removed 
from Germany to Paris. For the successful accomplish- 
ment of this arduous task, all Germany owes him a debt 
of gratitude. He became minister of public instruc- 
tion and worship in 1817, and made important changes 
aie the long period of his administration. Died in 
1840. 
Alter, 4l’/ter, (FRANZ CARL,) a German Jesuit and 
eminent classical scholar, born in Silesia in 1749; died 
in 1804. He published editions of Homer’s “Iliad,” 
Lucretius, and other Greek and Latin works. 

Althzea, 4l-thee’a, [Gr. ’AA@aia ; Fr. ALTHEE, 41’td’,] 
in the Greek mythology, was the wife of CEneus, King 
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of Calydon, aud the mother of Meleager. (See MELEA- 
GER ) 

Althammer, alt/him’mer, or Althamer, (ANDREAS,) 
a distinguished German divine, born at Brenz, in Sua- 
bia, in 1498. He embraced the principles of Luther in 
1520, and became, by his learning, energy, and wisdom, 
one of the chief pillars of the Reformation. Died in 
1564. His best-known work is his “Diallage,” (2.e. 
“ Reconciliation,” 1§28,) in which he attempts to explain 
and reconcile those passages of Scripture which at first 
sight appear to be contradictory. 

Althen, 4l’tén’, (EHAN, é-han’, or JEAN,) a native of 
Persia, who became a benefactor to France by the in- 
troduction of madder, was born in 1711. His father was 
the governor of a province. He was made captive in his 
youth by some Arabs, and sold as a slave at Smyrna, 
whence he escaped to Marseilles. He carried thither 
some seeds of the madder, the exportation of which was 
forbidden under penalty of death. Having the advan- 
tage of a handsome person, he married a rich heiress of 
Marseilles, and was thus placed in a situation to pursue 
at leisure his plans for the culture of madder in France. 
He had observed that the soil and climate of the Comptat- 
Venaissin were similar to those of Smyrna and Anatolia, 
which were most favourable to the cultivation of madder. 
His experiments in this part of France were crowned 
with complete success, and the culture of madder has 
since become extensive and very profitable. Diedin 1774. 

See A. Rasrout, “ Vie de J. Althen,”’ in “‘ Portraits et Histoire des 
Hommes utiles.” 

Althof, 4lt/hof, (LuDwic CHRISTOPH,) a German 
physician and medical writer, born at Detmold in 1758; 
died in 1832. 

Althorp, al’thorp, (Lord JoHN CHARLES SPENCER,) 
Earl Spehcer, a liberal English statesman, the son of 
George John, Earl Spencer, was born in May, 1782. He 
was elected to Parliament for Oakhampton in 1804, and 
was a junior lord of the treasury under the ministry of 
Fox and Grenville, 1806-7. He represented Northamp- 
tonshire in the House of Commons from 1806 until 1834. 
By his good sense, prudence, probity, and other moral 
qualities, he acquired great influence, and was commonly 
called “honest Lord Althorp.” In 1830 he became 
chancellor of the exchequer in the Whig ministry. He 
inherited the title of Earl Spencer at the death of his 
father in 1834, and resigned office in the same year. His 
tavourite pursuit was agriculture, to the improvement 
of which he probably contributed more than any other 
English nobleman of his time. Died in 1845. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’”’ for November, 1845. 

Althusen, 4lt/hii’sen, [Lat. ALrHu’stus,] (JOHANN,) 
a Dutch jurist, born probably at Emden about 1556, 
became professor of law at Herborn in 1590, and syndic 
at Bremen. He was an enlightened friend of liberty, 
and advocated the doctrine that supreme power is the 
right of the people. He published a “‘System of Roman 
Law,” (1586,) and other works. Died about 1638. 

See Bay sg, ‘“‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Alticherio, 4l-te-ka/re-o, or Aldigieri, 4l-de-ja’ree, 
(Da ZEvio —dad-za’ve-o,) a distinguished Veronese 
painter, who flourished in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century. 

Alticozzi, 4l-te-kot’see, (LORENZO,) an Italian Jesuit 
and theological writer, born at Cortona in 1689. His 
chief work is “Summa Augustiniana,” (6 vols., 1744-61.) 
Died in 1777. 

Altieri. See CLEMENT X. 

Altilio, 4l-tee’le-o, [Lat. ALTIL’IuS,] (GABRIELLO,) an 
Italian poet and ecclesiastic, born about 1440. He lived 
mostly at Naples. He is known as the author of some 
short Latin poems of great merit, among which is an 
Epithalamium on the marriage of Galeazzo Sforza, Duke 
of Milan. | Died about 1500. 

Alting, 4l’ting, [Lat. ALTin’crus,] (HEINRICH,) a 
Calvinistic theological writer and professor, born at 
Emden in 1583. He was preceptor of Frederick, King 
of Bonemia, professor of theology at Heidelberg, and 
subsequently at Groningen, 1627-44. Died in 1644. 


See “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and Bayte, “ Historical and Crit- 
ical Dictionary.” 
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Alting, (JACoB,) a distinguished biblical scholar, son 
of the preceding, was born at Heidelberg in 1618. In 
1642 he was appointed professor of Hebrew and the 
Oriental languages at Groningen. He wrote several 
valuable exegetical and philological works, among which 
was a Syro-Chaldaic grammar. Died in 1679. 

: See B. Becker, “Vita J. Altingii,’’ prefixed to his ‘Opera Om- 
nia. 

Alting, (MENSO,) a zealous Calvinistic preacher and 
controversialist, born in Drenthe, a district of Holland, 
in 1541, was the father of Heinrich, above noticed. He 
was minister at Emden, and leader of his party in a con- 
test against the Lutherans. Died in 1612. 

Alting, (MENSO,) a grandson of the preceding, was 
born in 1636. He became burgomaster of Groningen, 
and published a valuable work, entitled a ‘ Description 
of Lower Germany,” (‘‘Notitia Germaniz Inferioris,” 
1697.) Died in 1712. 

See Usso Emmtus, *M, Altingii Vita,” 1717. 

Altissimo, 4]-tés’se-mo, (ze. “most sublime,”) the 
surname of a famous Italian poet and improvisatore 
who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century. His 
true name is believed to have been CRISTOFORO Fio- 
RENTINO, (kris-tof’o-ro fe-o’rén-tee’no.) His best work 
is an Italian metrical version of the first book of the 
prose romance entitled ‘‘ Reali di Francia.” 

Altissimo, dell’, dél-lal-tés’se-mo, (CRISTOFANO,) an 
eminent Florentine portrait-painter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘Aignaan| alt’man, (JOHANN GEORG,) a Swiss theo- 
logian, born at Zofingen in 1697, was professor of moral 
philosophy and Greek at Berne. He published, be- 
sides other works, ‘Critical Observations on the New 
Testament,” (3 vols., 1737,) and was one of the two 
editors of the “Tempe HelVetica,” (6 vols., 1735-43.) 
Died in 1758. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Altmish, 4lt/mish, surnamed SHEms (or SHUMS) 
o0oD-DEEN—shéms or shims 00d-deen’, (the “sun of re- 
ligion,””) a young man of Tartar descent, who, from the 
condition of a slave, became Sultan of Delhi in 1210 A.p. 
He died in 1236. He was an able ruler, and was the 
father of Ruzeea B€gum and Mahmood Nasir 60d-Deen. 

See FrerisuTa’s ‘“‘ History of the Mahomedan Power in India,” 
translated by Briaces, vol. i. 

Altobello, 4l-to-bel’lo, (FRANCESCO ANTONIO,) a 
Neapolitan historical painter of the seventeenth century, 
was born at Bitonto. He worked at Naples, and ex- 
celled in invention and composition. 

Altomare, 4l-to-ma/ra, (DoNATO ANTONIO,) [often 
called in Latin Dona’rus AB ALTOMA/RI,] an eminent 
Neapolitan physician and medical writer. Having been 
driven from Naples by persecution, he was restored by 
the mediation of Pope Paul IV. His chief work, ‘““Ars Me- 
dica,” (1553,) has been often reprinted. Died about 1566. 


Altomonte, 4l-to-mon’ta, (MARTINO,) an _ Italian 
painter, born at Naples in 1657. He worked many 
years in Vienna with success, and painted portraits of 
the Austrian emperors. Died in 1745. 


Alton, 4l’ton, (RICHARD,) COUNT OF, a general in 
the Austrian service, born in Ireland in 1732, command- 
ed in the Low Countries at the beginning of the insur- 
rection in 1789. He was forced to evacuate Brussels, 
and died during his retreat towards Vienna in 1790. 

His younger brother, EDwArD, Count of Alton, served 
with distinction against the Turks and French. He fell 
at the siege of Dunkirk in August, 1793. 

Alton, d’, dal’ton, (JOHANN SAMUEL EDUARD,) a 
physician, born at Saint Goar in 1803. He became pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Halle in 1834, and published a 
“ Manual of Comparative Anatomy of Man,” (1850.) 

Alton, @’, (JoseEpH WILHELM EDUARD,) a German 
naturalist and antiquary, the father of the preceding, 
was born at Aquileja in 1772. He studied natural his- 
tory and the fine arts, and travelled in France, England, 
Spain, etc. He published a “Natural History of the 
Horse,” (1810,) and a “‘ Comparative Osteology,” (1821- 
28.) About 1821 he was appointed professor of archz- 
ology and the history of art in the University of Bonn, 
where he remained until his death in 1840. 


ALTON-SHEE 
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A.ton-Shée, @’, dalton’ sha’, (EDMOND,) CoMTE, a 
French democrat, born in 1810. He was an active pro- 
moter of the revolution of February, 1848, advocated a 
socialist régime, and acted with Ledru-Rollin. 

Altorfer. See ALTDORFER. 

Altoviti, 4l-to-vee’tee, (ANTONIO,) born in 1521, at 
Florence, was made archbishop of that city in 1548; 
died in 1573. 

Altovitis, 4’to’ve’téss’, orAltouvitis, 4l’too’ve’téss’, 
MADEMOISELLE, a poetess, born at Marseilles in 1550. 
Died in 1606, 

Altringer. See ALDRINGER. 

Aitschul, 4lt’shool, (ELrAs,) a German homeeopathic 
physician, born at Prague in 1812. He published a 
“ Dictionary of Ocular Medicine,” (2 vols., 1836.) 

Altzenbach, 4lt/sen-baKx’, (WILHELM,) the name of 
two German engravers (father and son) of the sev- 
enteenth century. They worked in Paris and Stras- 
burg. 

Alunno, 4-loon’no, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian gram- 
marian and calligraphist of the sixteenth century, was 
born at Ferrara. He is known as the author of two 
works on the Italian language, which were often re- 
printed, viz. : “Riches of the Italian Language,” (1543,) 
and a Vocabulary containing the words in Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, and others, (1548.) Died in 1556. 

Alunno, (NICCOLO,) an Italian painter of Foligno, 
flourished from 1450 to 1500, painted in water-colours, 
and was an artist of great merit for his time. He was 
one of those who contributed to the progress of art by 
the freedom of his style. Among his works is a “ Na- 
tivity of Christ.” 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Alured. See ALFRED. 

Alva, 4l’/va, or Al’ba, [Sp. pron. 4l/v4,] (FERNANDO 
ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO,) [Sp. pron. fér-nan/do 4l/va- 
réth da to-la’bo,] DuKE or, [Fr. Duc D’ALBE, diik 
dalb,] a celebrated Spanish general under the emperor 
Charles V. and Philip II., King of Spain, was born in 
1508, of a noble and ancient Castilian family. At an 
early age he entered the army of Charles V., whom he 
afterwards accompanied in most of his campaigns. In 
1556-7 he successfully defended Naples against the 
allied French and Papal armies, and acquired a high 
reputation as a prudent and able general. He was sent 
by Philip UL, in 1567, to quell the insurrection which 
had broken out among the Protestants of the Low 
Countries. But, although in this war he displayed great 
abilities as a general, the rigour of his administration, 
and the extreme cruelty with which he treated the avowed 
or suspected heretics who fell into his hands, doubtless 
contributed more than any other cause towards the final 
separation of those provinces from the Spanish crown. 
Alva was recalled to Madrid in 1573. He boasted that 
in the space of four years he had brought no fewer than 
eighteen thousand persons to the scaffold! In 1580 he 
invaded Portugal, and, after defeating the Portuguese 
forces at the mouth of the Tagus, annexed that kingdom 
to the dominions of Spain. Alva died in 1582. 

See Watson, “‘ Philip II. ;’? Prescot, “ Philip II.,” vol. ii. ; 
Mor ey, “ History of the Dutch Republic;”” J. ANronio DE VERA 
y FiGuERoA, ‘‘Resultas de la Vida de Fern. Alvarez de Yoledo,”’ 
1643; ‘‘ Vie du Duc d’Albe,”’ Paris, 1698; J. V. pe Rusraut, ‘ His- 
toria de Fern. Alvarez de Toledo Duque de Alva,’’ 1750 ; J. MITCHELL, 
“Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,” 1865. 

Alvarado, de, da 4l-va-ra/pbo, (ALONzo,) a Spanish 
officer, who served under Cortez in Mexico, after the 
conquest of which he went to Peru and obtained a high 
command in the army of Pizarro. Having been sent 
with five hundred men to reinforce the brothers of Pi- 
zarro at Cuzco, he was defeated and made prisoner by 
Almagro in 1537. After the death of Pizarro he took 
arms against Almagro the younger, and joined his troops 
to those of De Castro, (1542.) He was lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the army which suppressed the rebellion of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro in 1548. 

See Prescorr, “‘ Conquest of Peru.” 


Alvarado, de, (PEDRO,) a Spanish officer, born at 
Badajos at the close of the fifteenth century, was one of 
the principal companions of Cortez in the conquest of 
Mexico. He distinguished himself at the battles of Ta- 
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basco and Otumba, and gained tne full confidence of 
Cortez. He was left in command of the city of Mexicc 
when Cortez marched to encounter Narvaez. In 1523 
he led a successful expedition against Zacatula, Tehuan- 
tepec, and Guatemala, and received from the King of 
Spain the title of Governor of Guatemala. He _ per- 
formed an arduous march over the Andes with a design 
to seize Quito ; but, having met the troops of Pizarro, who 
claimed the command in that place, he retired peaceably. 
after receiving a large indemnity for his expenses. He 
was killed in a fight with some natives in 1541. Some 
writers say his death was caused by a horse falling on 
him down a steep bank. 
See Prescorr, “‘ Conquest of Mexico,” vols. ii. and iii. 


Alvares. See ALVAREZ. 

Alvarez, 4l’/va-réth, (D1kco,) a Spanish theologian, 
born in Old Castile about 1550, became Archbishop ot 
Trani, in Italy, in 1606. His chief work is “On the 
Aids of Divine Grace,” (“De Auxiliis Divine Gratiz,’ 
1610.) Died about 1633. 

Al/va-réz, [Port. pron. 4l/v4-réz,] (EMANUEL,) a 
Portuguese Jesuit, born in the island of Madeira in 1526; 
died in 1582. Among other works, he was the author of 
an excellent Latin grammar. 

Alvarez, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese priest, born at 
Coimbra, became chaplain to King Manoel some time 
before 1515. Soon after this date he accompanied 
Duarte Galvam on a mission to the King of Abyssinia, 
who was then called Prester John. He passed about 
six years in that strange country, and returned home in 
1527. A long and valuable account of this mission was 
published in 1540, with the title,“ Prester John of the 
Indias: a True Account of the Country of Prester 
John,” (‘‘ Ho Preste Joam das Indias: verdadera Infor- 
macam das Terras do Preste Joam.”) He is regardedas a 
candid and veracious writer. Died probably about 1540. 

See F. Dents, “Le Monde enchanté,” etc.; Ramusio, ‘‘ Viaggi 
e Navigazioni.”’ 

Alvarez, (GOMEZ,) a Spanish poet, born in 1488; 
died in 1538. 

Alvarez, (Don Jos#,) one of the most eminent Span- 
ish sculptors, was born at Priego, in the province of 
Cérdova, in 1768.. He became a student in tke Acad- 
emy of Madrid in 1794, gained there a prize of the first 
class, and received from the king a pension of twelve 
thousand reals (fifteen hundred dollars) in 1799, after 
which he pursued his studies in Paris. His reputation 
was increased by a statue of Ganymede, (1804.) He 
worked chiefly in Rome, and became a member of the 
Academy of Saint Luke. Among his master-pieces are 
“Orpheus Sleeping,” a “Venus and Cupid,” and a 
group of “ Antilochus and Memnon.” He received the 
title of court-sculptor to Ferdinand VII. about 1818. 
Died at Madrid in November, 1827. His son, a prom- 
ising sculptor, died in 1830, aged about twenty-five. 

See Bermupez, ‘Diccionario Historico ;’? NAGLER, ‘“‘Allgemeines 
Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Alvarez, (JUAN,) a Mexican general, born in 1790, 
was distinguished for his energy and boldness. He took 
a prominent part in the insurrection which began in 
1854 and which deprived Santa Anna of power in 1855. 
Alvarez became President of Mexico about September, 
1855, and abolished the old privilege (/wero) of the clergy 
and the army. He resigned in December, 1855. 

Alvarez, (Don MANUEL,) a distinguished Spanish 
sculptor, born at Salamanca in 1727, was a pupil of Fe- 
lipe de Castro. He gained the first prize at Madrid in 
1754, and became sculptor to the king in 1794. The 
purity and vigour of his design procured for him the sur- 
name of “El Griego,” (“the Greek.”) . Died in 1797. 

Alvarez, (Don MARTIN,) Count of Colomera, a Span- 
ish general, born in Andalusia about 1714. He obtained 
in 1779 the command of the army which besieged Gib- 
raltar without success for several years, and was super- 
seded by the Duc de Crillon in 1782. Having been raised 
to the rank of captain-general, he commanded in 1794 
against the French, whose progress he failed to arrest. 
He was removed in February, 1795. Died in 1819. 

Alvarez, (ToMAS,) a Spanish physician of Seville, 
published a treatise on the plague in 1569. 
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Alvarez, de, da 4l’v4-réth, (BERNARDO,) a Spanish 
adventurer, born at Seville in 1514, founded several hos- 
pitals in Mexico. Died in 1584. 

Alvarez de Cabral. See CABRAL. 

Alvarez de Castro, 4]/v4-réth da k4s’tro, (MARI- 
ANO,) a Spanish officer, born at Granada, was distin- 
guished for his resolute defence of Gerona against the 
French, by whom it was taken in 1809, after a siege 
of sevenmonths. He died in prison about the end of 
1809. 

See Souruey, ‘History of the Peninsular War.” 

Alvarez de Coimenar. See COLMENAR. 

Alvarez de Luna. See Luna. 

Alvarez do Oriente, 4l/v4-réz do o-re-én’ta, (ze. 
“ Alvarez of the East,”) (FERNAO,) a Portuguese poet of 
great merit, born at Goa, in India, about 1540. Scarcely 
anything is known of his life, except that he was bred to 
the sea and at one time was himself the captain of a 
vessel. His chief work is entitled “ Portugal Trans- 
formed,” (“A Lusitania transformada,” 1607,) a pastoral 
partly in verse and partly in prose, 

Alvarez y Baena, 4l/vi-réth e ba-a’na, (Josk ANn- 
TONIO,) a Spanish biographer, born at Madrid, wrote 
the “Illustrious Sons of Madrid,” (‘‘ Hijos de Madrid 
illustres,” 4 vols., 1789-91.) Died about 1803. 

Alvaro, 4l/va-ro, (GIOVANNI,) a Neapolitan painter, 
who flourished in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Alvarotto, 4l-v4-rot’to, (JAcopo,) a distinguished 
feudal lawyer, born at Padua in 1385; died in 1453. 

Alvar Paez, 4l/var pa/és, or Alvar Pajo, 4l/var 
pa/zho, fLat. AL’/varuS PELA/GIUuS,] a theologian, born 
probably in Portugal, hecame Bishop of Silves in Al- 
garve about 1334. His chief work is “On the Com- 
plaint of the Church,” (“De Planctu Ecclesiz,”) com- 
pleted in 1332. He maintains in this the supremacy of 
the pope. Died about 1350. 

Al/va-rus, (PAULUS,) often called Al’/varus Cordu- 
ben/sis, (ze. ‘ Alvarus of Cordova,”) from the place 
of his birth, a Christian writer of the ninth century. 

Alvarus. See ALVAREZ. 

Alvensleben, von, fon 4l/vens-la’ben, (ALBRECHT,) 
Coun’, a Prussian minister of state, born in 1794. He 
was minister of finances from 1836 to 1842. 

Alvensleben, von, (KARL GEBHARD,) a Prussian 
general, born in 1778. He fought at Jena in 1806, com- 
manded a regiment at Lutzen in 1813, and rendered im- 
portant service at Bautzen. He became a general in 
1817. Died in 1831. 

Alvensleben, von, (PHILIP CHARLES,) COUNT, a 
diplomatist in the service of Prussia, born at Hanover 
in 1745, was made a count in r8o1, and died in 1802. 


Alves, 4l’/vés, (ROBERT,) a Scottish poet, born at 
Elgin in 1745, wrote “The Weeping Bard,” and “The 
Banks of the Esk,” (published in 1801.) Died in 1794. 

Alviano, 4l-ve-4/no, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian gen- 
eral who was famous for his courage, audacity, and skill 
in the wars that preceded and followed the League of 
Cambrai, was born about 1455. Having entered the 
service of Venice, he routed the Imperialists near Ca- 
dore in 1508, and was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral-in-chief. He was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Louis XII. of France at Ghiera d’Adda in 1509. The 
Venetians and the French having become allies, he was 
released in 1513. The victory of the French at Mari- 
enano, in 1515, is ascribed in great measure to him. He 
was a lover of literature, and a generous patron of lite- 
rary men. Died of fever in 1515. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Alvinezy, Alvinzi, or Alvinzy, von, pronounced 
alike—fon 4l-vint’se, (JOSEPH,) BARON, an Austrian gen- 
eral, was born at Vincz, (Vints,) in Transylvania, in 1735, 
(or, as some authorities say, in 1726.) He becamea lieu- 
tenant-field-marshal in 1789, and greatly distinguished 
himself as commander of a division in the campaigns of 
1792 and 1793 against the French. After the defeat of 
Wurmser in Italy in the summer of 1796, Marshal Al- 
vinezy was appointed to the command of a new army of 
about fifty or sixty thousand men, sent against Bona- 
parte. Heentered Italy from Carinthia, and fought an 
indecisive action at Bassano on the 6th of November, 
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1796. In the same month he was defeated by Bona- 
parte at Arcola, after a battle of three days’ duration. 
“The ruinous fetters of the Aulic Council,” says Alison, 
“paralyzed all the movements of Alvinzi, who in this 
strife evinced neither the capacity nor spirit of a general 
worthy to combat Napoleon.” Having been again de- 
feated at Rivoli in January, 1797, he resigned his com- 
mand. Died in 1810. 

See Borra, “Storia d’Italia;”? Arison, “‘ Historycf Europe.”’ 

Alvintzi or Alvincezi, 4l-vint’se, (PETER,) a Protest- 
ant divine and writer, who lived at Waradin and Ka- 
schau, in Hungary, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Two volumes of his sermons were published 
in 1632 and 1634. 

Al-Waleed or Al-Walid (4l-wa‘leed’) I., the sixth 
caliph of the race of Omeyyah, ascended the throne of 
Damascus in 705. During his reign, Toorkistan in the 
East, and Spain in the West, were added to the Arabian 
Empire, and the Omeyyah dynasty attained the acme of 
its power. Died in 715 A.D. 

See WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen.” - 

Alxinger, 4lk’sing-er, (JOHANN BapTist,) a German 
scholar and poet, born at Vienna in 1755. He wrote 
lyric, dramatic, and epic poems. Among his most popu- 
lar works is ‘“‘ Doolin von Mainz,” an epic poem, (1787.) 
He was well acquainted with the best works in the an- 
cient as well as the modern languages, and is said to have 
known the whole of the Aineid by heart. As a man he 
was distinguished by a noble and unostentatious gene- 
rosity towards all who needed his sympathy or aid. He 
died in 1797. 

Aly. See ALEE. 

A-l¥-at/tés, [Gr. "AAvarrne ; Fr. ALYATTE, 4/le-Zt’,] a 
celebrated king of Lydia, the father of Croesus, began to 
reign about 618 B.c. He waged war for five years against 
Cyaxares, King of Media. <A battle between them was 
interrupted by an eclipse of the sun, in consequence of 
which they made a treaty of peace. This eclipse, pre- 
dicted by Thales, is supposed to have occurred in 610 
B.c. Alyattes reigned fifty-seven years. 

See Herovotus, book i.; Roiiry, ‘‘ Ancient History ;’? Hamir- 
TON, “‘ Researches in Asia Minor.” 

Alyon, 4’le-dn’, (PIERRE PHILIPPE,) a French phar- 
macist, naturalist, and writer, born at Auvergne in 1758; 
died about 1820. 

A-l¥p/i-us, [Gr. ’AAvm0¢,] an architect of Antioch, 
lived in the fourth century. He was charged by Julian 
the Apostate to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. But 
this design was frustrated, if we may credit the statement 
of an excellent pagan historian, (Ammianus Marcellinus,) 
by eruptions of fire from the earth. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ chap. xxiii. 

Alypius, [’AAimoc,] an ancient Greek musician and 
writer on music. Fragments of his work are extant. 

Alypius, a distinguished Greek sophist of the fourth 
century, born at Alexandria, in Egypt, excelled in dia- 
lectics. 

Aly Shir. See ALEE-SHEER-AMEER. 

Alyy. See ALEE. 

Alzate y Ramirez, 4l-sa/tt e ri-mee’rés, (Jost 
ANTONIO,) a distinguished astronomer and geographer 
who lived at Mexico in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. His numerous works are written in Spanish, 

Amac, (a Persian poet.) See AMAK. 

Amiadei, 4-m4-da’ee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian priest, 
born about 1483, preached and wrote against Luther. 
Died in 1543. 

Amadei, (STEFANO,) an Italian painter of history and 
portraits, born at Perugia in 1589. He excelled in the 
use of the crayon, and worked in Rome. Died in 1644, 

See Lanzi, ‘History of Painting in Italy.” 

Amadeo, 4-mi-da’o, or Amadei, 4-m4-da’ee, (Gro- 
VANNI ANTONIO,) a distinguished Italian sculptor, born 
at Pavi’a about 1400. Among his principal works are 
the monuments of the Venetian general Colleoni and his 
daughter, at Bergamo. Died in 1474. 

Amadesi, 4-m4-da/see, (DOMENICO,) a popular Ita¥an 
poet, born at Bologna in 1657, Was a rich merchant. rlis 
first poems appeared under the anagram “ Simonide de: 
Meaco,” (1709.) Died in 1730. 
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Amadesi, (GrusEPPE LuiGI,) a distinguished anti- 
quary and scholar, born at Leghorn, of Bolognese 
parents, in 1701. He contributed to Calogera’s ‘“ Rac- 
colta di Opuscoli,” and published “De Comitatu Argen- 
tato,” (1763.) | Died in 1773. 

Am-a-de/us, [It. AMEDEO, 4-ma-da’o, or AMADEO, 
4-ma-da’o; Fr. AMEDEkr, &’md/da/,| the name of several 
counts and dukes of Savoy from about 1100 to 1472. 

Amadeus I. of Savoy, a son of Humbert, Count of 
Maurienne, lived in the first half of the eleventh century. 

Amadeus II. was a nephew of the preceding, and a 
son of Oddo by his wife Adelaide of Susa. ‘Died in the 
eleventh century. He was succeeded by his son, Hum- 
bert IT. i 

Amadeus III, Count of Maurienne, succeeded his 
father, Humbert IL., in 1103. He went to Palestine on 
a crusade with his nephew, Louis VII. of France, in 
1147, and died in Cyprus in 1148. His successor was his 
son, Humbert III. | 

Amadeus IV. succeeded his father, Thomas L., 
Count of Savoy, in 1233. He made some additions to 
his dominions. Died in 1253. 

Amadeus V., born in 1249, was a son of Thomas II. 
of Savoy, Count of Flanders. He succeeded his uncle 
Philip as Count of Savoy in 1285. He died in 1323, 
leaving the crown to his son Edward. 

Amadeus VI, born in 1334, was a son of Aymon, 
Count of Savoy, whom he succeeded in 1343. He was 
one of the most able and successful princes of the house 
of Savoy. He defeated the French at Arbrette in 1354, 
and, having joined a crusade against the Turks, took 
Gallipoli in 1366 and released the captive emperor 
John. He acquired large accessions of territory in Pied- 
mont. Died in 1383. 

‘Amadeus VII, born about 1360, succeeded his 
father, Amadeus VI., at the age of twenty-three. He 
was styled the “ Red Count,” from the colour of his ar- 
mour. He annexed Nice to his dominions. Died in 
1391. 

Amadeus VIII, son of Amadeus VII., succeeded 
his father in 1391, being then only eight years old. In 

1416 he was created by the emperor Sigismund first 
Duke of Savoy. He enjoyed a great reputation for wis- 
dom, and was called the Solomon of his age. In 1434 
he made his son Louis lieutenant-general of his domin- 
ions, and retired to the monastery of Ripaille, which he 
had founded. Having remained here five years, he was 
elected pope by the Council of Bale, in the place of 
Eugenius IV., whom they had deposed. Amadeus ac- 
cepted the office, though with great reluctance, taking 
the name of Felix V. Afterwards, wishing to put an 
end to the schism in the Church, he publicly renounced 
his claims to the papacy in favour of Nicholas V., who 
on the death of Eugenius had been elected at Rome. 
Died in 1451. 

Amadeus IX.,a son of Louis, Duke of Savoy, and 
a grandson of the preceding, was born at Thonon in 
1435, and began to reign in 1465. He married Yolande, 
a daughter of Charles VII. of France. Died in 1472, 
and was succeeded by his son Philibert. 

Am/a-dis de Gaul or Gau/la, the hero of a famous 
romance of chivalry written in the thirteenth century by 
Vasco de Lobeira, a Portuguese. (See LOBEIRA.) ‘The 
Amadis,” says Ticknor, “is admitted by general consent 
to be the best of all the old romances of chivalry.” 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ Spanish Literature,” vol. i. chap. xi. p. 221 e¢ seg. 

Amador Rebello, 4-m4-dor’ ra-bel/lo, a Portuguese 
Jesuit and writer, born in 1539; died at Lisbon in 1622. 

Amaduzzi, 4-m4-doot’see, [in Latin, AMADU/TIUS,] 
(GIOVANNI CRISTOFORO,) a learned Italian writer, born 
near Rimini in 1740, was professor of Greek in Rome. 
He published “ Anecdota Literaria,” (3 vols., 1774,) and 
other works. Died in 1792. 

Amaia. See AMAYA. 

Amak Bokharee, (or Bokh&ri,) 4m/4k bo-K4’ree, 
(z.e. “ Amak the Bokharian,”’) written also Amac and 
Amik, a Persian poet, whose life was nearly coexten- 
sive with the eleventh century. 

A-mal’ar-ic, [Lat, AMALArt’cus,] the last king of 
the Visigoths that reigned in Spain, was a son of Alaric 
Il., who died in 507 a.p. He married Clotilde, a 


daughter of Clovis, King of the Franks. He was killed 
during a war against the Franks, in 531 A.D. 

Am-a-la/ri-us For-tu-na/tus, an archbishop of 
Treves, who was sent by Charlemagne, in 811 A.D., to 
diffuse Christianity among the Saxons. He established 
the first church at Hamburg. In 813 he went as ambas- 
sador to Constantinople. Died in 814 A.p. 

Am/a-lek, [Heb. p-py,] a king of the Amalek- 
ites, who opposed the! Israelites on. their flight from 
Egypt. He was defeated at the battle of Rephidim. (See 
Exodus xvii. 8-14; Deuteronomy xxv. 17.) 

Amalfi. See AVALOS, (COSTANZA.) 

Amalie, 4-m4/le-eh, or Ame/lia, (ANNA,) Princess 
of Prussia, and sister of Frederick the Great, was born 
in 1723. She had a remarkable talent for music, to 
which she devoted her life. Her musical library was 
the finest and most complete ever collected. Died in 
1787. 

Amalie, or Amelia, (ANNA,) Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar and Ejisenach, a daughter of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel, born in 1739, was distinguished as 
a patron of genius and learning. She assembled at her 
court the brightest ornaments of German literature, 
among others Wieland, Herder, Goethe, etc. She was 
mother of the duke Karl August. Died in 1807. 


See Brocxnaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’’ 


Amalie, (CATHERINE,) a German poetess, born in 
1640, married the Count George Lewis (Georg Ludwig) 
of Erbach. Died in 1696. 

Amalie or Amelia, (ELISABETH,) a grand-daughter 
of William I., Prince of Orange, was born in 1602, and 
in 1619 married William V., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
After his death, in 1637, she was made regent, in which 
capacity she displayed extraordinary energy, wisdom, 
and virtue. Died in 1651. 

See K. W. Just, ** Amalie Elisabeth Landgriafin von Hessen.’’ 


Amalie or Amelia, (MARIE FRIEDERIKE AUGUSTE,) 
Duchess of Saxony, born in 1794, was a sister of Fred- 
erick Augustus II. She cultivated poetry and music, 
and wrote in German successful dramas, among which 
are ‘Falsehood and Truth,” “The Marriage-Ring,” 
“Cousin Henry,” and “The Young Lady from the 
Country.” 

See article by Professor FELTON, in the “‘ North American Review,” 
vol. lii., and ‘‘ Social Life in Germany, illustrated in the acted Dramas 
of the Princess Amelia,”’ ete., translated from the German by Mrs. 
JAMESON. 

Amalric oF JERUSALEM. See AMAURY. 

Amalric, i/m4l’/rék’, (ARNAUD,) a French ecclesiastic 
of the thirteenth century, distinguished by the energy 
and sanguinary cruelty which he displayed against the 
heretics of Languedoc, commonly known as the Albi- 
genses. He was made Archbishop of Narbonne in 1212, 
and soon after assumed the title of Duke of Narbonne. 
Died in 1225. 

Amalricus.. See AMALRIC and AMAURY. 

Am-al-a-son’tha, written also Amalasonte, [Lat. 
AMALASUEN’TA,] Queen of the Goths in Italy, distin- 
guished for her wisdom, was a daughter of Theodoric I. 
She began to reign in 526 A.D., as guardian of her son, 
who was a minor. The famous Cassiodorus was her 
prime minister. She was assdssinated in 535. 


See J. D. Ritter, ‘ Dissertatio de Amalasuenta,”? 1735. 


Amalteo, 4-mal-ta’o, [Lat. AMaLTueE’us; Fr. AMAL- 
THER, 2’m&l’td’,] (CORNELIO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Oderzo about 1530. His profession was medicine. He 
wrote Latin poems, the best of which is entitled “ Pro- 
teus,” (1572.) Died in 1603. 

Amalteo, (FRANCESCO,) the father of the preceding, 
was born towards the close of the fifteenth century. He 
taught literature in several cities of Italy, and had some 
reputation as a writer of Latin verse. He had three 
sons, who were poets. 

Amalteo, (GIOVANNI BaTTisTa ) an excellent Latin 
poet, a son of Francesco, noticed above, born at Oderzo 
in 1525, became secretary to the republic of Ragusa. 
He wrote Latin eclogues, elegies, and epigrams, and 
verses in Greek and Italian. His Latin poems are con- 
sidered equal in elegance to those of any poet of his 
time. Died in Rome in 1573, soon after he had become 
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secretary to Pope Pius VII. He is regarded as the 
most eminent poet of all his family. 

Amalteo, (GIROLAMO,) a brother of the preceding, 
born at Oderzo in 1506, was a physician, philosopher, 
and celebrated Latin poet. He practised medicine with 
great success at several places. His reputation is founded 
on two Latin epigrams, entitled ‘“‘De Gemellis Luscis,” 
(“On the One Eyed Twins,”) and “ Horologium Pul- 
vereum,”’ (“‘ Hour-Glass,”’) the former of which has been 
translated into many languages. Died in 1574. 

Amalteo, (GIROLAMO,) a brother and pupil of Pom- 
ponio, noticed below, was a historical painter of distin- 
guished ability. His chief works are small pictures, 
highly finished. He died at an early age. 

See ALTAN, “ Memorie intorno alla Vita di Pomponio Amalteo ;” 
Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in [taly.”’ 

Amalteo, [Lat. AMALTHEUS,] (PAOLO, or PAUL,) an 
Italian poet, born at Pordenone in 1460, was a brother 
of Francesco, noticed above. Died in 1517. 

Amalteo, (PoMPONIO,) an eminent painter of the 
Venetian school, was born in Friuli in 1505. He was a 
pupil of Pordenone, whose style he imitated, though with 
less grandeur of invention. His colouring is brilliant, 
and his drawing correct. Among his master-pieces are 
“The Judgment of Solomon,” and “The Judgment of 
Daniel.” 

Am-al-the’a or Am-al-thei’a, [Gr. ’Awadea ; Fr. 
AMALTHEE, 4’mal’ta’,]. in Greek mythology, the name 
of the nurse of Jupiter. According to one tradition, she 
was a goat, whose horn Jupiter broke off and filled with 
herbs, fruits, flowers, etc., and endowed it with the prop- 
erty of supplying whatever its possessor might desire. 
This was the origin of the fable of the Cornucopiz, or 
“horn of plenty.” 

Amalthée, the French of AMALTEO, which see. 

Amaltheus. See AMALTEO. 

Amamia, 4-m4/m4, (SIxti/Nus,) a Dutch Protestant 
and biblical philologist, born at Franeker in 1593. He 
was professor of Oriental languages at that city from 
1618 until his death, and declined the chair vacated by 
Erpenius at Leyden. He was the author of a critical 
work on the historical books of the Old Testament, and 
a number of Latin treatises. Died in 1629. 

Aman, 4’m4n, (JOHANN,) a German architect, born 
in Baden in 1765. He designed several public buildings 
in Austria and other countries. Died about 1834. 

Amand, 4’m6n’, Sant, [Lat. SaNc/rus AMAN’- 
Dus,] a bishop of Bordeaux in the fifth century, eminent 
for his piety and purity of life. 

Amand or Amandus, SAINT, a French ecclesi- 
astic, born about 590. He was a man of eminent vir- 
tues. Died in 679 A.D. 

Amand, (JACQUES,) a French engraver, born near 
Blois in 1730; died in Paris in 1769. 

Amand, (PIERRE,) a French surgeon and writer on 
obstetrics, born at Riez about 1650; died in 1720. 

Amanieu des Hscas, a’ma’ne-uh’ da’zés’k4’, a 
troubadour, who flourished in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century. He passed a part of his life at the court 
of James IT. of Aragon. 

Amanton or Amanthon, 4’mén’tbn’, (CLAUDE 
NIcoras,) a judge at Dijon, in France, and a writer on 
biography and local history, born in 1760; died in 1835. 

Amar, 4 mar’, (ANDRE,) (or Amar, J. P., according 
to the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,”) a French demagogue, 
born at Grenoble in 1750, was notorious for his cruelty 
in the reign of terror. He was elected to the Conven- 
tion in 1792, voted for the death of the king, and became 
chairman of the committee of szreté générale in Septem- 
ber, 1793. In October he wrote and presented to the 
Convention a report which condemned the twenty-two 
Girondins arrested in June and ordered the arrest of 
seventy-three other deputies. He acted with the enemies 
of Robespierre on the 9th of Thermidor, 1794, and de- 
fended Barrére, Collot d’Herbois, and Billaud- Varennes 
in 1795. Died in Paris in 1816. 

Amar (or Amare) du Rivier, 4/m4r’ dii re’ve-4/, 

. SS’ 
(JEAN AUGUSTIN,) often called simply Amar or Amare, 
an able French critic and miscellaneous writer, born in 
Paris in 1765. He became conservator of the Mazarin 
Library in 1809. He made translations of many of the 
——* 
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ancient classics, published several school-books, and 
wrote many articles for the ‘ Biographie Universelle.” 
Died in 1837. 

Amaral, 4-m4-r4l’, (ANDRES DO,) a Portuguese, who 
became chancellor of the order of Saint John of Jerusa- 
lem while that order had possession of the island of 
Rhodes. He was defeated as a candidate for the office 
of grand master in 1521. During the siege of Rhodes 
by the Turks in 1522 he was put to death on a charge 
of giving intelligence to the enemy. 

See VeRrorT, “‘ Histoire des Chevaliers Hospitaliers de St. Jean;’ 
Fontanus, “‘ De Bello Rhodico,” 1524. 

Amaral, (ANTONIO Caetano (k4-4-ta’no) Do,) a Por- 
tuguese writer, born at Lisbon in 1747. He wrote a 
very valuable work on the early history of Portugal, 
entitled ‘“‘Memorias sobre a Forma do Governo e Cos- 
tumes,” etc. Died in 1819. 

Am/a-ra Singha or Sinha, 4m/4-ra sing’/ha, [mod- 
ern Hindoo pron. tim/ir-a sing’ha,]a celebrated Hindoo 
poet and grammarian, who is supposed to have flourished 
in the first century B.c. He belonged to the Booddhist 
sect. His works were all destroyed by the Brahmans, 
except a vocabulary of the Sanscrit language, entitled 
“Amara Kosha,” which is esteemed a standard work, 

Amari, 4-ma/ree, (EMERICO,) an Italian political 
economist, born at Palermo in 1810, He became pro- 
fessor of law at Palermo in 1841. 

Amari, (MICHELE,) an Italian historian, born at 
Palermo in 1806. His father was condemned to an im- 
prisonment of thirty poo for a conspiracy against the 
government. He published in 1842 his principal work, 
“The War of the Sicilian Vespers,” (La Guerra del 
Vespro Siciliano,” 2 vols.,) which had great success, but 
was prohibited by the government. The author was 
summoned to trial, but escaped to France. He took an 
active part in the revolution of Sicily in 1848, and was 
appointed minister of finances in the new government. 
He resigned office before the end of the year. He has 
since resided in Paris, and published the first volume of 
a “History of the Mussulmans in Sicily.” 

Amariton, 4’mi’re’tdn’, (JEAN,) a French jurist, born 
in Auvergne; died in 1590. 

Am/a-sa, [NWDY,] a Hebrew warrior, who was ap- 
pointed by Absalom, when he rebelled, captain of the 
host instead of Joab. After the suppression of this re- 
bellion he became commander of the army of David, 
and was treacherously slain by Joab. (See II. Samuel 
XVli. 25 3 XX. 4-I0.) 

Amaseo, 4-m4-sa’o, [Lat. AMAS/z/uS,] (POMPILIO,) 
an Italian scholar, was a son of Romolo, noticed below. 
Died about 1584. 

Amaseo, (ROMOLO,) a celebrated Italian scholar and 
orator, born at Udine in 1489; died about 1552. He 
was professor of belles-lettres (literze humaniores) at 
Padua, Bologna, and Rome. Among his works may be 
mentioned a Latin version of Pausanias, (1547,) and. a 
Latin version of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis,” (1533.-) 


A-ma/sis, [Gr. "Avacic,] a celebrated king of Egypt, 
succeeded Apries about 570 B.c. He is said to have 
been a man of liberal and independent spirit, and free 
from the prejudices against foreigners which were com- 
mon among the Egyptians. His reign was prosperous 
and peaceful. He built the grand temple of Isis at 
Memphis, and adorned Egypt with many magnificent 
monuments. Died about 525 B.c., leaving the throne to 
his son Psammenitus, (or Psammetichus.) 

A-mas’tris, a Persian lady of superior talents, and 
a niece of Darius Codomannus. She was married suc- 
cessively to Craterus, to Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea, 
and to Lysimachus, King of Thrace. 

Amat, 4-m4t’, (FELIx,) an eminent Spanish eccle- 
siastic and writer, born at Sabadell, near Barcelona, in 
1750. He became Archbishop of Palmyra 7% partibus 
infidelium in 1803, and confessor to Charles IV. in 1806. 
He was supposed to be favourable to the French 
during the war which began in 1808. His great work is 
an ecclesiastical history, entitled “Treatise on the Church 
of Jesus Christ,” (“ Tratado de la Iglesia de Jesu Cristo,” 
12 vols., 1793-1803.) | Died in 1824. 


See Ferix Torres Amat, ‘“ Vida de Amat Arzobispo de Pal- 
myra,’’ 1835, 
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Amati, 4-ma/tee, (ANDREA,) a celebrated maker of 
Violins, worked at Cremona in partnership with his bro- 
ther Niccold about 1550. Their instruments are highly 
prized at the present time. ; 

Amati. {ANTONIO,) a son of the preceding, born at 
Cremona about 1565, followed the same business with 
success. He made for Henry IV. of France, in 1595, a 
violin, which is said to be now in good order. 

Amati, (CARLO,) an eminent Italian architect, born 
at Milan about 1786. Among his chief works is the 
Rotunda of San Carlo, at Milan. . 

Amati, (GIROLAMO,) a distinguished Italian scholar 
and antiquary, born at Savignano in 1768. He was an 
assistant librarian in the Vatican, and was regarded as 
an oracle among antiquaries. He wrote papers on the 
antiquities of philology and art for the “ Giornale Arca- 
dico,” and furnished materials for the works of other 
authors. His sagacity in paleographical science was 
remarkable. Died in 1834. 

Amati, (PAsQuALE,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Savignano in 1716; died in 1796. 

Amatius, a-ma/she-us, (CAIUS,) a famous impostor, 
who made his appearance at Rome about 45 B.c., claim- 
ing to be the grandson of Marius. He was strangled by 
order of Antony about 43 or 44 B.C, 

Amato. See AMATUS. 

Amato, d’, di-ma’to, or Amati, 4-ma’tee, [Lat. 
Ama/TUuS,| (ELIA,) a literary Italian monk, born at Mon- 
talto in 1666. He wrote on various subjects, and dis- 
played a talent for dry humour. Died in 1747. 

Amato, d’, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) a celebrated his- 
torical painter, called “Il Vecchio,” (“The Elder,”) was 
born at Naples in 1475. His style resembles that of 
Perugino in simplicity. He painted religious subjects 
exclusively, and was also noted as a theologian. Among 
his master-pieces are a ‘‘ Dispute on the Sacrament,” at 
Naples, and a “ Madonna and Child.” He painted in 
oil and fresco. Died in 1555. 

Amato, ad, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) a nephew and 
pupil of the preceding, surnamed IL GIOVANE, (ze. 
“the younger,”) born at Naples in 1535, was a skilful 
painter. He excelled in colouring, and painted some 
works which are said to be as finely coloured as those 
of Titian. His chief work is an altar-piece of the infant 
Christ, in a church of Naples. Died in 1508. 

See Dominicr, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori Napolitani.”’ 

Amato, d’, (MICHELE,) an Italian theologian, born 
at Naples in 1682; died in 1729. 

Amato or A-ma’tus, (Scipto,) an Italian jurist and 
linguist, flourished between 1600 and 1650. 

Amato or Amati, [Lat. Ama’rus,| (VINCENZO,) a 
Sicilian musician and composer, born in 1629; died in 
1670. 

Amatrice, dell’, dél 14-m4-tree’cha, (Co’La,) a Nea- 
politan architect and painter, who flourished in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. He worked at Ascoli. 
His master-piece is a picture of the “ Last Supper.” 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Am-a’/tus Lu-si-ta’nus, [Port. JoAo RopRIGUEZ 
AMATO, zho-6wn’ ro-dRee’Zéz 4-ma/to; Lat. JOAN/NES 
Roveri/cus AMa/TUuS,] an eminent Portuguese physi- 
cian and anatomist, born at Castel-Branco in 1511. He 
lectured in Venice, and practised at Ancona, In 1555 
the fear of the Inquisition, which persecuted him as a 
Jew, induced him to retire to Saloniki, where he joined 
a synagogue. Died in 1568. He is said to have been 
the second author who has described the valves in 
veins. He left, besides other works, one giving an ac- 
count of seven hundred remarkable cases in medicine 
and surgery, (1551-66,) which was highly esteemed. 

See SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.’’ 

Amaury. See AMALRIC. 

A-mau/ry, [Fr. pron. 4’md’re’,] Aimery, a’meh-re, 
[Fr. pron. ém’re’,] or Am-al/ric, [Ger. AMALRICH, 
a/mal-rik’; Lat. AMALRI‘cus,] L, King of Jerusalem, 
born in 1135, was a son of Baldwin II. He succeeded 
his brother Baldwin III. in 1162. He invaded Egypt in 
1168, and marched victoriously to Cairo, but was driven 
out by an army of Turks under Saladin, who invaded 
the kingdom Af iAmmaary in 1170. The latter defended 
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his dominions with ability and courage, but with ill suc- 
cess, until his death in 1173, and left the throne to his 
son, Baldwin IV. 

Amaury II. oF JrERUSALEM (otherwise called 
Amaury de Lusignan—deh lii’zén’yén’) inherited 
Cyprus from his brother Guy, and received the title of 
King of Jerusalem in 1194. He was unable to defend 
the kingdom against the Saracens, and died at Ptole- 
mais in 1205. 

Amaury, Amalric, or Aimeric, [Lat. AMALRI’- 
cus,| Patriarch of Jerusalem, succeeded Fulcher in 1159. 
He contributed much to the election of Amaury I. as 
King of Jerusalem. Died in 1180. 

Amaury, 4 md’re’, [Lat. AMALRI/cus,] OF CHAR- 
TRES, a French theologian of the twelfth century. He 
advanced heterodox opinions on the Divine nature (which 
he identified with the primary matter of Aristotle) in a 
work called ‘ Physion,” now lost. Died about 1205. 

Amaury-Duval. See DUVAL. 

Amaya, 4-ini’4, a Spanish painter, a pupil of Vin- 
cenzo Carducci, lived about 1682. 

Amaya or Amaia, (FRANCISCO,) a noted Spanish 
jurisconsult of the seventeenth century, born at Ante- 
quera. He published ‘“‘ Observationes Juris,” (1625,) and 
other works. 

Am-a-zi/ah, [Heb. F>ypy,| a king of Judah, who as- 
cended the throne 849 B.c. He was killed by a con- 
spiracy, 8208B.c. (See II. Kings xiv. ; II. Chronicles xxv.) 

Am/a-zons, [Gr. ’Auaovec ; Lat. AMAz/ONES,| the 
name of a semi-fabulous race of female warriors, sup- 
posed to have lived originally on the Thermodon in 
Pontus, and to have made conquests in Asia Minor and 
Thrace. During the Trojan war, led by their queen, Pen- 
thisile’a, they fought against the Greeks. The battles 
of the Amazons were favourite subjects of the ancient 
Greek artists. 

See “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Amberger, 4m/bérG’er, (CHRISTOPH,) a celebrated 
German painter, born at Nuremberg about 1490, is sup- 
posed to have been a pupil of Hans Holbein. He 
worked in oil, fresco, and distemper, excelled in per- 
spective, and designed well. The history of Joseph, in 
twelve pictures, is called his best work. He was patron- 
ized by Charles V., of whom he painted a good portrait 
at Augsburg in 1530. Died at Augsburg about 1570. 

Am-bi-ga/tus, [Fr. AMBIGAT, 6N’be’g4’,] an an- 
cient and powerful king of Gaul, supposed to have reigned 
about 600 or 650 B.C. 

Ambillon. See BoucuHET, (RENF.) 

Am/bi-o-rix or Am-bi/o-rix, written also Abrio- 
rix and Ambriorix, a king of the Eburones, a Belgic 
nation, in the time of Julius Cesar. By stratagem or 
treachery he succeeded in destroying the army com 
manded by Ceesar’s legates Sabinus and Cotta, 54 B.c. 

See Cazsar, ‘‘ De Bello Gallico,”’ lib. v. 


Ambiveri, 4m-be-va’ree, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
writer, born at Bergamo about 1592; died in 1627. 

Am-biv’i-us, (Lucius TuRpio,) a famous Roman 
actor, lived about 175 B.C. 

Amblimont, d’, dén’ble’mdn’, (Fuschemberg, fii’- 
sh6n’baik’,) COUNT, a French naval officer, and writer on 
naval tactics, was killed in battle in 1796. 

Ambly, ad’, dén’ble’, (CLAUDE JEAN ANTOINE,) a 
French marquis and field-marshal, born in Champagne 
in 1711. He emigrated in 1792, and served in the army 
of the Prince of Condé, after he had been a royalist 
member of the States-General. Died at Hamburg in 
1797- 

Ambodik, 4m’bo-dik, (NESTOR MAXIMOVITCH,) an 
eminent Russian physician and accoucheur, born in the 
province of Pultava in 1740. Diedin 1812. He is said 
to have been the first who wrote on medical subjects in 
the Russian language. He practised in Saint Peters- 
burg, and published many translations and compilations. 

Amboise, (Bussy b’.) See Bussy p’AMBOISE. 

Amboise, d’, dén’bw4z’, (FRANGOIS,) a French ad- 
vocate and scholar, born in Paris about 1550; died in 
1620. He is chiefly known as the editor of the works of 
Abelard, (1616.) 

Amboise, d’, (GEORGE,) commonly known as CAR- 
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DINAL D’AMBOISE, a French statesman, born of a noble 
family at» Chaumont-sur-Loire in 1460. He became 
Archbishop of Rouen in 1493, and prime minister of 
Louis XII. of France at his accession in 1498, before 
which he had been his faithful partisan or friend. He 
displayed great talents for administration, made reforms 
in legislation and finance, and left the reputation of a 
wise and virtuous minister. He remained in power 
until his death in 1510. He was surnamed the “ Father 
of the People.” 


See Lecenpre, “ Vie du Cardinal D’ Amboise,’ 


Amboise, @’, (JAcques,) [Lat. Jaco’sus AmBosra’- 
Nus,] a French surgeon, brother of Frangois, noticed 
above, born near the middle of the sixteenth century. 
His father Jean was surgeon to Henry II., Charles [X., 
and Henry III. Jacques became in 1594 rector of the 
university, which he re$tored to a flourishing condition. 
Died in 1606. 

Ambra, d’, dim/bra4, (FRANCESCO,) a distinguished 
Italian comic poet, born at Florence in the early part of 
the sixteenth century; died in 1558. His chief works 
are three comedies, “Il Furto,” in prose, (1560,) “La 
Cofanaria,” in verse, (1561,) and “J. Bernardi,” in verse, 
(1563.) 

See GINGUENE, 
“ Scrittori d’ Italia.” 

Ambrogi, 4m-bro’jee, (ANTON MartA,) an Italian 
Jesuit, born at Florence in 1713. He was professor of 
rhetoric and poetry at the Collegio Romano, and en- 
joyed a great reputation as teacher. Died in 1788. His 
principal work is a translation of Virgil’s works into 
Italian verse, (4 vols., 1758-62.) 

Ambrogi, degli, dal’yee 4m-bro’jee, (DOMENICO,) a 
skilful Italian painter of the seventeenth century, born 
at Bologna, was a pupil of Denis Calvart and of Fran- 
cesco Brizio. He painted landscapes and other works, 
in oil and fresco, at Bologna. He is said to have had 
great facility in composition. 

Ambrogio, 4m-bRo’jo, (GIOVANNI,) a Florentine 
painter and sculptor, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century. 

Ambrogio or Ambrosio, 4m-bro’Se-o0, (TESEO,) a 
distinguished Italian Oriental scholar, born at Pavi’a in 
1469, became a regular canon of San Giovanni di Late- 
rano at Rome. He was professor of Syriac and Chal- 
dee at Bologna. His principal work is an “ Introduc- 
tion to the Chaldee, Syriac, Armenian, and ten other 
Languages,” (1539,) Died in 1540. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘Sturia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Ambroise de Lombez, 6n’brw4z’ deh 16n’b4’, or 
de Ia Peirie, (deh 1% pa‘re’,) a French devotional 
writer, born at Lombez in 1708; died in 1778. 

Ambrose, SAINT, sent 4m/broéz, [Lat. SANC’rus AM- 
BRO/SIUS ; Fr. SAINT-AMBROISE, sAn’tN’bRw4z’,| one of 
the Latin Fathers, was born in Gaul, at Treves, it is 
supposed, about 340 A.D. His father, a Roman noble, 
was then preetorian prefect of Gaul. Ambrose was Gov- 
enor of Liguria (a province of which Milan was the 
capital) in 374, when Auxentius, the Arian archbishop 
of Milan, died. In the attempt to elect a successor, the 
contest between the Catholics and the Arians was very 
fierce, and the presence of the governor was necessary 
to appease the tumult. He addressed them with such 
eloquence and power that the assembled people declared, 
with one voice, ‘‘ Ambrose shall be bishop.” He accepted 
the office with great reluctance, but afterwards fulfilled 
its duties with unequalled ability, zeal, and disinterested- 
ness. He sided with the Catholics, and used all his ef- 
forts and influence for the suppression of Arianism. In 
390 the emperor Theodosius, incensed at the insolent 
disobedience of some of the people of Thessalonica, or- 
dered an indiscriminate massacre of all the inhabitants. 
Ambrose was greatly shocked at this crime ; and when, 
shortly after, the emperor was about to enter the church 
at Milan, the archbishop sternly forbade him. Theodosius 
submitted, and, besides undergoing various other humili- 
ations, was at last obliged to perform public penance. 
Ambrose died in 397. He left, besides other works, a 
treatise “De Officiis,” on the duties of Christian minis- 
ters, which was highly esteemed, and expositions of 
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Scripture. He was the author of a method of singing 
known as the ** Ambrosian Chant.” 

“His Letters,” says Villemain, “evince a man who, 
amidst the turbulence and instability of the empire, 
never hada foible nor stain on his character, whose mag- 
nanimity was adequate to all trials, and who in a more 
auspicious period would have placed himself by his 
writings in the rank of the first orators and the most 
noble geniuses.” 

See Pautinus, “Vita Ambrosii;” GopEFRo1 HEermant, “ Vie 
de Saint-Ambroise,” 1678 ; J. P. SirBert, ‘“‘ Leben des heiligen Am 
brosius,”? 1841; BARonius, ‘‘ Annales;” ‘‘ Saint-Ambroise; sa Vie et 
extraits de ses écrits,’’ Lille, 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” 
‘*Encyclopedia Britannica ;” VWILLEMAILN, “‘ Saint-Ambroise,’’ Paris, 
8vo, 1852. 

Am/broBe, (ISAAc,) an English nonconformist min- 
ister and writer, who died in 1664. 

Ambrosini, 4m-bro-See/nee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a Bo- 
lognese physician and writer on botany, born in 1588. 
He wrote several botanical and medical treatises, and 
edited four volumes of the works of Aldrovandus on 
reptiles, quadrupeds, etc. Died in 1657. 

Ambrosini, (GIACINTO,) a botanist, born in 1605, 
was a brother of the preceding, whom he succeeded as 
professor of botany at Bologna in 1657. He published 
the first volume of a botanical dictionary, entitled “ Phy- 
tologia,” etc., (1666.) Died in 1672. 

Ambrosius, am-bro’ she-us, (AU RELIA/NUS,) a British 
chieftain, who lived in the fifth century, was a rival and 
the successor of Prince Vortigern, whom he defeated 
about 466. According to tradition, he fought with suc- 
cess against the Saxon invaders under Hengist about 
485 A.D. 

See PatsGRAVE, “Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth ;”? Brepa, *‘ Chronicon,”’ 

Ambrosius oF CAMALDOLI, (k4-m4l-do’lee,) [Fr. 
AMBROISE LE CAMALDULE, 6N’bRwAz’ leh ka’mal/dul’ ; 
Lat. AMBRO/SIUS. CAMALDULEN’SIS,] an Italian monk, 
born in the Romagna in 1378, became general of his 
order in 1431. Among his-works is an account of an 
official visitation of nunneries and monasteries, entitled 
“ Hodeporicon.”, Died in 1439. 

Ambrosius or Ambrose, Archbishop of Moscow, 
distinguished for his learning, was born in 1708. Having 
removed an image of the Virgin, to which the people 
had resorted for protection from the plague, he was 
charged with sacrilege, and massacred by a mob, in 1771. 

Ambrozy, 4m-bRo/ze, (WENZEL BERNHARD,) [Ger. 
pron. Wént’sel bérn’hart 4m-bRot’se,] a Bohemian his- 
torical painter, born in 1723; died in 1806, 

Ambihl or Ambuehl, 4m/biil, (JoHaANN Lupwic,) 
a German school-teacher and poet, born in Switzerland, 
in the canton of Saint Gall, in 1750. He wrote novels 
and historical dramas, which were once popular, and 
among which was one entitled “ Wilhelm Tell.” Died 
in 1800. 

Amédée. See AMADEUS. 

Ameen- (Amin- or Amyn-) Ahmed-er-Razee, 
&a-meen’ 4H’med-er-ra/zee, written also -Ahmed-el- 
Razy, (or -al-RAzi,) a Persian geographer, who lived 
about the close of the seventeenth century. 

Ameil, 4’mal’ or #’ma/ye, (AUGUSTE,) BARON, a French 
general, born in Paris*in 1775. He distinguished him- 
self at the capture of Munich in 1804, and was wounded 
at Jena in 1806. In 1812 he served in Russia, and ob- 
tained the rank of general of brigade. He entered the 
service of Louis XVIII. in 1814, changed sides twice 
or oftener during the Hundred Days, and led a corps 
of Napoleon’s cavalry at Waterloo in 1815. Died in 
exile in 1822. 

Ameilhon, 4ma/l6n’, (HUBERT PASCAL,) a distin- 
guished French scholar, born in Paris in 1730. He 
wrote a “History of the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancient Egyptians,” (1766,) which caused him to 
be chosen a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
Having become a partisan of the Revolution, he was 
elected a member of the Commission of Monuments in 
1793. He is said to have preserved from destruction 
800,000 volumes which belonged to various libraries and 
had, been confiscated. Ameilhon was librarian of the 
Arsenal from 1797 until 1811. He contributed many ar- 
ticles to the ‘Journal des Savants”’ and the “ Journal de 
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Verdun,” and some valuable antiquarian treatises to the 
Memoirs of the Institute. Died in Paris in 1811. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire ;’’ Dacrer, “‘ Notice sur la 
Vie et Jes Ouvrages d’Ameilhon.”’ 

A-mei/no-clé8, [’AyewoxAje,] a Corinthian ship- 
builder, who lived about 700 B.C. : . 

A-meip’si-as, or A-mip/si-as, [’Ajeupiac,] a comic 
poet of Athens in the time of Aristophanes, over whom 
he won the first prize in a dramatic contest, with his 
Kwuaoral, 414 B.C. ‘ 

Amel, 4/mel, (HaANs,) an architect who lived in the 
first nalf of the fifteenth century. He designed the 
facade and steeple of Antwerp Cathedral. é ; 

Am/el-gard’, [Lat. AMELGAR’DUS,] a Flemish histo- 
rian, who lived in the fifteenth century. He wrote Latin 
histories of the reigns of Charles VII. and Louis X1. 

Amelia or Amelie of GERMANY. See AMALIE. 

A-me’li-a, (or a-meel/ya,) an English princess, daugh- 
ter of George III., was born in 1783. Her character is 
highly commended. Died in 1810. 

Amelin, d’, d{m‘/l4n’, (JEAN,) the earliest translator 
of Livy into the French language, was an officer in the 
army, and lived in the time of Henry II. He published 
a version of the “Third Decade” in 1559. 

Ameline, 4m‘Ién’, (CLAUDE,) a French priest, born 
in Paris in 1624, wrote on the Will, (1684.) Died in 1708. 

A-me/li-us or A-me’ri-us, an Eclectic philosopher, 
who was born in Italy and flourished in the last half of 
the third century. e was a disciple of Plotinus. His 
works have not come down to us, 

A-me’/li-us, (MARTIN,) a distinguished professor of 
jurisprudence in the University of Freyburg, in Baden, 
was born in 1526. He contributed greatly to the in- 
troduction of the Protestant religion into Baden about 
1556, and was chancellor of Baden for about thirty years. 
Died about 1590. 

Amelot de la Houssaye, 4m‘lo’ deh 14 hoo’si/, 
(ABRAHAM NICOLAS,) a French historical writer and 
translator, born at Orléans in 1634. He was secretary 
of embassy at Venice about 1670, and published a “ His- 
tory of the Government of Venice,” (3 vols., 1705,) 
which had a high reputation. Among his other works 
are “Historical, Political, Critical, and Literary Me- 
moirs,” (2 vols., 1722.) He translated the “ Prince” of 
Macchiavelli, (1683,) and the first six books of the “An- 
nals” of Tacitus, (10 vols., 1690,) to which he added 
notes, historical and political. The last six volumes 
were translated by Bruys. “ His translations with politi- 
cal notes,” says Voltaire, “and his histories are very good ; 
his memoirs, very faulty. He is the first writer who has 
made the government of Venice known.” Died in Paris 
in 1706. 

See Morerl, “ Dictionnaire historique ;’? QuERARD, ‘‘ La France 
Littéraire.”” 

Amelotte or Amelote, %m/‘lot’, (DENYs,) a French 
priest and ecclesiastical writer, born at Saintes in 1606 ; 
died in 1678. He made a version of the New Testa- 
ment which was circulated by Louis XIV. and often re- 
printed. 

Amelunghi, 4-ma-loon/gee, (GIROLAMO,) a burlesque 
poet of Pisa in the sixteenth century. He wrote a poem 
called “The War of the Giants,” (‘‘La Gigantea,” 1566,) 
one of the first productions of a kind in which the Italians 
have excelled. 

Amendola, 4-mén/do-]4, (FERRANTE,) a historical 
painter of Naples, born in 1664; died in 1724. His chief 
merit was in colouring. He failed in his effort to imitate 
Luca Giordano. 

Am.-e-no’phis or Am-me-no’phis, [Gr. ’Ayevaduc, | 
the name of several of the early kings of Egypt. 

Amenophis I, a powerful king of Egypt of the 
eighteenth aaa ascended the throne about 1778 B.c. 

Amenophis IT. of Egypt, is reckoned as the seventh 
Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. He is identified by 
some authorities with the Memnon of the Greeks, whose 
statue was one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Amenophis III, a famous king of Egypt, a grand- 
son of the preceding, is supposed to have built the pa- 
lace or temple of Luxor. His conquests are recorded on 
the obelisk which now stands near the Louvre in Paris. 

Amenta, 4-mén’t4, (Nicco1é,) an Italian poet, law- 


yer, and philologist, born at Naples in 1659. He com- 
posed popular comedies, among which are ‘Con- 
stanza,” “Il Forca,” “La Fante,” and “La Carlotta.” 
His observations on the Italian language, “ Della Lin- 
gua nobile d'Italia,” (1723,) are commended. He wrote 
the Tuscan language with purity. Died in 1719. 

See Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 


Amerbach, 4’/mer-bax’, (BASIL,) a jurist, born at Bale 
in 1534, was a son of Boniface, noticed below, whom he 
succeeded as professor. He left some manuscript works 
on law. Died in 1591. 

Amerbach, (BONIFACE,) an eminent scholar, born at 
Bale in 1495, was a son of Johann, noticed below. He 
taught civil law at the University of Bale for twenty 
years, and was an intimate friend of Erasmus, who ap- 
pointed him his residuary legatee. He wrote but little. 
With the aid of his brothers Basil and Bruno, he cor- 
rected an edition of Saint Jerome, (1516-26.) Died in 
1562. His Latin style was remarkably good. 

See MELcHior Apa, “ Vitzee Germanorum’Jurisconsultorum.” 


Amerbach, 4’mer-bik’, (JOHANN,) an eminent Ger- 
man printer, born in Suabia. He settled at Bale about 
1480. His principal publications are editions of Saint 
Ambrose, and of Saint Augustine, (1506,) which was 
printed in a new kind of type, called Saint Augustin. 
Died about 1520. 

Amerbach, (Virus.) See AMERPACH. 

Amerighi. See CARAVAGGIO. 

Amerigo Vespucci or Americus Wespucius. 
See VESPUCCI. 

Amerling, 4/mer-ling’, (FRIEDRICH,) a German 
painter of high reputation, born in Vienna in 1803. He 
studied with Horace Vernet in Paris, and visited Italy. 
He is considered to be eminently successful in portraits. 
Among his works are “Dido deserted by Afneas,” 
“* Moses in the Desert,” and a portrait of the emperor 
Francis I. 

Amerpach, 4/mer-p4xk’, (Virus or VEIT,) [Lat. V1/- 
Tus AMERPA/CHIUS,] a. distinguished German scholar, 
born at Wendingen, in Bavaria, about the close of the 
fifteenth century, studied at Wittenberg, and was for 
several years professor of philosophy at Ingolstadt. He 
wrote, besides other Latin works, one “On the Soul,” 
(“De Anima,” 1542,) and ‘Six Books of Natural Phi- 
losophy,” (1548.) He also translated some of the 
speeches of Demosthenes and Isocrates, and wrote com- 
mentaries on Cicero and on Horace’s “Art of Poetry.” 
Died in 1557. 

Amersfoordt, 4’mers-fort’, or Amersvoordt, (JA- 
cor,) an eminent Oriental scholar, born at Amsterdam 
in 1786; died in 1824. He left ““A Discourse on the 
Popularity of the Christian Religion, or its Adaptation 
to the Popular Mind,” (‘‘Oratio de Religionis Christianze 
Popularitate,” 1818.) 

See J. W. pe Crane, “ Vie d’Amersvoordt,”? 1824. 

Amersfoort, van, van 4’mers-fort’, (EVERT,) a Dutch 
painter, lived in the first part of the seventeenth century. 


Ames, amz, (EDWARD,) a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, born at Athens, in Ohio, in 1806. 
He was educated at the Ohio University, licensed to 
preach in 1830, and made a bishop in 1852. Since 1861 
he has resided at Baltimore. , 

Ames, (FISHER,) a celebrated American orator and 
statesman, born in Dedham, Massachusetts, on the 9th 
of April, 1758. His father and grandfather were physi- 
cians. The former died when Fisher was only six years 
old. His mother, perceiving the promise of her son, re- 
solved to give him a classical education, and at the age 
of twelve he was sent to Harvard College. At the pre- 
liminary examination he was pronounced a boy of un- 
common attainments. He graduated in 1774, but, in 
consequence of his extreme youth and the straitened 
circumstances of his family, it was several years before 
he entered upon his professional studies, the meantime 
being devoted to teaching and reading the ancient and 
modern classics. He became a student at Jaw in the 
office of William Tudor of Boston, and commenced 
practice in his native town in 1781. Although too young 
to take an active part in the Revolutionary contest, he 
watched its progress with deep interest. 
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He acquired distinction by several political essays 
which were published in the newspapers under the sig- 
nature of Brutus and Camillus, and which gave proof of 
practical wisdom, as wel] as literary merit, of a high or- 
der. They procured his election to the convention which 
met in Massachusetts in 1788 to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution. In this convention he made, on the subject of 
biennial elections, a speech characterized by extraordi- 
nary eloquence and power. As a member of the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, he was the principal promoter of 
a law which placed the common-school system of that 
State upon an improved basis. Having joined the Fed- 
eral party, he was elected a member of Congress in 1789 
by the voters of his native district, which included Bos- 
ton. He continued to serve in Congress for eight years, 
during which he constantly supported the administration 
of Washington and took a prominent part in the de- 
bates on all important questions. 

“He was,” says Griswold, “the leader of the Federal 
party in the House of Representatives during the ad- 
ministration of Washington, and was applauded for his 
eloquence and learning, the solidity of his judgment, and 
the unsullied purity of his public and private conduct.” 

On the 28th of April, 1796, he supported Jay’s treaty 
with Great Britain in an eloquent and powerful speech, 
which has been preserved. At the close of this speech, 
a member of the opposition moved to postpone the sub- 
ject, on the ground that the House was in a state of too 
great excitement to come to a just decision. The health 
of Ames had been for some time very delicate and de- 
clining, and on the retirement of Washington, about the 
end of 1796, he returned to his farm in Dedham. He had 
married in 1792 Frances Worthington, of Springfield. 
In 1798 he wrote “ Laocoon.” and other essays, to arouse 
the Federalists to a more vigorous opposition to the 
aggressions of France. On the death of Washington, 
December, 1799, he pronounced his eulogy before the 
legislature of Massachusetts. He was elected president 
of Harvard College in 1804, but he declined the honour, 
chiefly on account of ill health. He died on the 4th of 
July, 1808, leaving several sons, of whom one, Nathan- 
iel, acquired some reputation as an author. 

In the preparation of his speeches, Fisher Ames did 
little more, it is said, than draw the outlines, depending 
for the language, illustrations, and modes of appeal, upon 
his mental resources at the time of speaking. He was 
equally distinguished for his delicate wit and brilliant 
imagination ; and his colloquial gifts were considered by 
his acquaintances not less remarkable than his powers 
as an orator. His disposition was amiable, and his 
character without reproach. In person he was of me- 
dium height and well proportioned. His letters and 
other writings were published by his son, Seth Ames, 
in 2 vols., 1854. 

See Dr. J. T. KirKLannp’s ‘f Memoir of F. Ames,” prefixed to 
his Works, 1854; GriswoLp’s ‘‘ Prose Writers of America;’’ also, 

ARKER’S ‘‘ Golden Age of American Oratory,” Boston, 1857. 

Ames, amz, (JOSEPH,) a British naval officer, born in 
1619, distinguished himself in a battle against the Dutch 
in July, 1653. Died in 1695. 

Ames, (JOSEPH,) F.R.S., an English antiquary, born 
at Yarmouth in 1689. In 1749 he published ‘‘Typo- 
graphical Antiquities : being an Historical Account of 
Printing in England, with some Memoirs of our Ancient 
Printers, and a Register of the Books printed by them.” 
An improved edition was published by W. Herbert in 
3 vols., 1785-90 ; and another by Dr. T. F. Dibdin in 
1810-19. Died in 1759. 

See Goucu, ‘‘ Memoirs of Joseph Ames,” prefixed to the ‘‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities.” 

Ames, (NATHAN P.,) an American machinist and 
manufacturer of fire-arms, ordnance, and cutlery, born 
in 1803. He owned extensive works at Chicopee Falls 
and Cabotville, Massachusetts, and was distinguished as 
an inventor. Died in 1847. 

Ames, (NATHANIEL,) a son of Fisher Ames, was the 
author of several sea-sketches. Died in 1835. 

Ames, (WILLIAM,) D.D., a learned English Puritan 
divine, born in Norfolk county in 1576. He emigrated 
to Holland about 1612, and was professor of theology at 
Franeker for twelve years. He attended the Synod of 
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Dort in 1618. Among his works are “‘ Marrow of Theo- 
logy,” (‘‘Medulla Theologie,” 1623,) and a ‘book on 
practical theology, entitled “On the Conscience and its 
Authority,” (“De Conscientia et ejus Jure vel Casi- 
bus,” 1630,) which had a high reputation even in foreign 
countries. Died at Rotterdam in 1633. 

See Broox’s “ Lives of the Puritans.” 

Amestris. See AMASTRIS. 

Anmfreville, a’, dén’fr-vél’, MARQUIS, a brave French 
naval officer, commanded the vanguard at the battle of 
La Hogue in 1692. He obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general of the naval armies, and died at an advanced 
age. Two of his brothers were also distinguished naval 
Captains. 

See Quincy, “ Histoire militaire de Louis le Grand.” 

Amherst, am/erst, (JEFFERY or JEFFREY,) usually 
called LoRD AMHERST, an English general, born at River- 
head, in Kent, in January, 1717. He entered the army 
in 1731, was aide-de-camp to Lord Ligonier at Fontenoy 
in 1741, and became a colonel in 1756. Having ob- 
tained the rank of major-general in 1758, he commanded 
at the capture of Cape Breton, and took Ticonderoga 
from the French in 1759. He performed an important 
part in the conquest of Canada in 1760, (see WOLFE, 
GENERAL,) after which he was commander-in-chief of 
the armies in America until 1763, when he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Virginia. He was made lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance in 1772, received the title of 
Baron Amherst in 1776, and became commander-in-chief 
of the English army in 1778. This command was taken 
from him in 1782, and restored in 1793. He was super- 
seded as commander-in-chief by the Duke of York 
in 1795, and was made a field-marshal in 1796. Died in 
1797- 


See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ September, 1797. 


Amherst, (WILLIAM Pirt,) Lorn, an English diplo- 
matist, born in 1773, was a nephew and heir of the pre- 
ceding. He was sent as ambassador extraordinary to 
China in 1816, and arrived at Pekin, but, as he refused 
to submit to the degrading ceremonies which were the 
necessary conditions of admission to the Chinese court, 
his mission was so far a failure. An account of his 
journey to China was published by Clarke Abel. He 
was appointed Governor-General of India in 1823, re- 
ceived the title of earl in 1826, and was recalled to Eng- 
land the same year. Died in 1857. 

Ambhurst, am/irst, (NICHOLAS,) an English political 
and satirical writer, born at Marden, Kent, about 1702. 
Having been expelled from a college of Oxford in 1719, 
he published, in 1721, a witty satire against that univer- 
sity, in a periodical entitled “Terre Filius.” He after- 
wards gained distinction as editor of ‘‘The Craftsman,” 
a weekly political paper, (commenced about 1730,) which 
had a very large circulation, (ten or twelve thousand 
copies,) and in which Lord Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
were his coadjutors. He was neglected by his political 
friends when they obtained power in 1742, and died in 
the same year. 

See CipBeEr, “‘ Lives of the Poets.’ 

Amici, 4-mee/chee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian 
optician, astronomer, and natural philosopher, born at 
Modena in 1784. He acquired skill in the construction 
of optical instruments, especially of mirrors for tele- 
scopes and lenses for microscopes. About 1827 he pro- 
duced a dioptric or achromatic microscope which bears 
his name and is highly esteemed. At the death of L. 
Pons, (1835,) Amici was appointed director of the Obser- 
vatory of Florence, where he gained a high reputation 
as an observer. He wrote memoirs on double stars, on 
the diameter of the sun, etc. Died in 1863. 

Amici, (ToMMaASO,) an Italian sculptor of the fifteenth 
century, was living in 1495. 

Amico, 4-mee’ko, (ANTONINO,) a Sicilian priest, 
historiographer to Philip IV. of Spain. Died in 1641. 
He wrote several works on the history and antiquities 
of Sicily. 

Amico, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian Jesuit, born in 
Lucania in 1562, was professor of philosophy at Naples. 
He wrote a “Commentary on Aristotle,” (7 vols., 1623- 
48.) Died in 1649. 
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Amico, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian monk, born at 
Gallipoli, near Taranto, passed several years at Jerusa- 
lem from 1596 to about 1600. He published at Rome, 
in 1609, descriptions and designs of sacred buildings in 
the Holy Land, entitled “Trattato delle Piante ed im- 
magini dei sacri Edifici,” etc. The designs were en- 
graved by Callot. 

Amico or A-mi/cus, (DIOMEDE,) an Italian medical 
writer, born at Piacenza, lived about 1600. 

Amico, (FAUSTINO,) an Italian poet, born at Bassano 
in 1524. He gave promise of extraordinary talents, but 
died prematurely in 1558. Among his works is a beau- 
tiful Latin epistle to his friend Alessandro Campesano, 
(1564.) He wrote also Italian verses. 

Amico, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian Jesuit and writer on 
theology, born at Cosenza in 1578; died in 1651. 

Amico, (LORENzo,) an Italian monk and writer on 
philology and other subjects, born at Milazzo in 1633. 

Amico, (Luic1,) an Italian diplomatist, born at Asti 
in 1757; died in 1832. 

Amico, (Viro MariA,) a learned Sicilian historian 
and antiquary, born at Catania in 1693. He was for 
some time professor of philosophy at Catania. He pub- 
lished “ Sicilia Sacra,” (1733,) and ‘Catana Illustrata,” 
(4 vols., 1741.) Died in 1762. 

Amiconi, 4-me-ko’nee, or Amigoni, 4-me-go’nee, 
(Orravio,) an Italian painter, born at Brescia in 1605 ; 
died in 1661. 

Aiidano, 4-me-da/no,(PomMponio,) an Italian painter, 
born at Parma in the sixteenth century, was one of the 
most eminent pupils of Parmegiano. His chief work is 
an altar-piece in the church of the Madonna del Quar- 
tiere at Parma, which is highly praised by Lanzi. Died, 
it is supposed, about 1600. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Amigoni, 4-me-go’/nee, or Amiconi, 4-me-ko/nee, 
(JAcopo,) an Italian historical painter, whose success 
appears to have been greater than his merit, was born 
in Venice in 1675. He worked in London about ten 
years, (1729-39,) during which he painted many portraits. 
His style was admired by the purchasers of pictures 
more than by the critics. Among his works is the His- 
tory of Judith. He was court painter at Madrid when 
he died in 1752. 

See Lawnz1, *‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Amik, 4/mik or 4’meeck’, (oF BOKHARA,) a Persian 
poet of the twelfth century. 

Amiulcar. See HAMILCAR. 

Amin-Ahmed-el-RAzy, (or -al-RAzi.) See AMEEN- 
AHMED-ER-RAZEE. 

Amiot or Amyot, 4me-o’, (JosEPH,) a French 
Jesuit and missionary, born at Toulon in 1718. He 
went to China in 1750, and was invited by the emperor 
to Pekin, where he remained forty-three years and 
made great proficiency in the Chinese language. No 
other writer of the eighteenth century has thrown so 
much light on the manners and history of the Chinese. 
He translated several Chinese works, wrote a “Letter 
en the Genius of the Chinese Language,” (1773,) and 
compiled a Manchoo-Tartar-French Dictionary, (3 vols., 
Paris, 1789-90,) the first ever published. He was author 
of a large part of the collection entitled “Memoirs con- 
cerning the History, Sciences, Arts, and Customs of the 
Chinese,” (16 vols., 1776-1814.) A life of Confucius by 
Amiot is included in these Memoirs. Died at Pekin 
in 1794. 

See “ Lettres édifiantes et curieuses,”’ xxviii. 158 ; STAUNTON, ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Notices relating to China;” A. Rémusat, “Recherches 
sur les Langues Tartares;” Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine En- 
syklopaedie.”’ 

Amipsias. See AMEIPSIAS. 

Am/leth or Ham/leth, an ancient and perhaps fabu- 
lous prince of Jutland, whose story, as recorded by Saxo 
Grammaticus, is the foundation of Shakspeare’s tragedy 
of “ Hamlet.” He is supposed to have lived before the 
Christian era. 


Amiling, 4m/ling, (KARL Gusrav,) a celebrated Ger- | 


man designer and engraver, born at Nuremberg about 
*650. He worked at Munich, was patronized by the 
elector Maximilian II., and excelled in portraits. He 
«iso engraved historical paintings, but with less success. 


He was reputed the best German engraver of his time. 
Died in 1701. 

Ammeeus, 4m-ma’us, or Van Amm, van 4m, (DomI. 
NIC,) a Dutch jurist, born at Leeuwarden in 1579, became 
professor of law at Jena in 1602. He wrote an import- 
ant work on public or constitutional law, ‘‘Discursus de 
Jure publico,” (1617-23.) Died in 1637. 

Amman, written also Ammann, 4m’/m§n, (JOHANN,) 
a German botanist and physician, born at Schaffhausen 
in 1707, graduated in medicine at Leyden in 1729. In 
1733 he became professor of botany at Saint Petersburg, 
where he died in 1741 or 1742, leaving the first volume 
of an unfinished work on the plants of Russia, (1739.) 

See SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte des Botanik.” 

Amman, (JOHANN CONRAD,) a physician, native ot 
Schaffhausen, who settled in Holland, where he gained 
a great and deserved reputation for teaching the deaf 
and dumb to speak. He wrote “Surdus Loquens,” 
(1692.) Died probably about 1725. 

Amman, (JOHANN JACOB,) a German surgeon, born 
at a‘little village on Lake Zurich in 1586. He published 
a book of Travels in the Levant, (3 vols., 1618.) Died 
at Zurich in 1658. 

Amman or Ammon, 4m/mon, (Jost, or JusTUS,) a 
famous Swiss engraver and designer, born at Zurich 
about 1535. He became a citizen of Nuremberg about 
1560, and probably passed there the rest of his life, of 
which little is known. He illustrated many books with 
his designs, which are exceedingly numerous. He en- 
graved on wood and copper, and excelled in the art of 
grouping figures. His “ Portraits of the Kings of France 
from Pharamond to Henry III.” appeared in 1576. His 
wood-cuts are better than his copper-plates. Died in 
1591. 

aoe HEINECKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes;’? Strutt, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Engravers.” 

Amman or Ammann, (PAUL,) an eminent German 
botanist and physician, born at Breslau in 1634. He 
obtained a chair of botany at Leipsic in 1674, and a chair 
of physiology in 1682. He was addicted to paradox, and 
was a severe critic. Among his works may be mentioned 
his “‘ Treatment of Deadly Wounds,” (‘‘ Praxis Vulnerum 
lethalium,” 1690 ;) and “ Natural Character of Plants,” 
(‘Character naturalis Plantarum,” 1676.) Died in 1691. 

See Hater, “‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.’ 


Ammanati, 4m-m4-na’tee, written also Ammanato 
and Ammanate, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a distinguished Ital- 
ian sculptor and architect, born at Florence in 1511, 
was a pupil of Bandinelli and Sansovino. He imitated 
Michael Angelo in sculpture. He worked in Rome for 
Pope Julius III., adorned the Capitol with sculptures, 
and designed the court and fagade of the Roman College. 
At Florence he constructed the noble bridge called 
Ponte della Trinita, (which is still standing,) finished the 
Pitti Palace, and erected several monuments. Among 
his chief works are three statues which adorn the tomb 
of Sannazar at Naples, and a colossal statue of Neptune 
at Florence. Died about 1590. He left a valuable work 
on public buildings, etc., entitled “The City,” (“La 
Citta.”) His wife, LAURA BATTIFERRI, was celebrated 
as a poetess. 


See Vasari, ‘‘ Uomini illustri d'Italia ;?? CrcoGnara, “Storia di 
Scultura.”’ 


Ammanati, CARDINAL. See PICCOLOMINI. 

Ammanati, (GIOVANNI,) an able Italian sculptor, 
worked at Orvieto from 1331 to 1355. 

Ammanati, (LAURA Battiferri—bit-te-fér’ree,) a 
distinguished Italian poetess, born at Urbino about 
1520. She was married in 1550 to B. Ammanati, above 
noticed. Died in 1589. 

Ammann. See AMMAN. 

Ammiéar-Ibn-YAsir, 4m-m4r’ tb’n ya/sir, a famous 
Arab and companion of Mohammed. He took part in 
the battle of the Camel, 658 a.p., and was killed at the 
battle of Sefayn, where he commanded the cavalry for 
Alee. 

Am/men, (JAcos,) an American general, born in Vir- 
ginia, graduated at West Point in 1831. He was after- 
wards professor of mathematics in several colleges in 
different parts of the United States. He was appointed 
brigadier-general of volunteers about July, 1862. 
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Am-mi-a nus, [’Ayucavoc,] a Greek poet, lived about 
100-130 A.D., and wrote epigrams, many of which are 
found in the Greek Anthology. 

Am-mi-a’/nus Mar-cel-li/nus, [Fr. AMMIEN Mar- 
CELLIN, 4’me/ANn’ mér’s4‘l4n’,] a Roman historian of 
great merit, born of a Greek family at Antioch in the 
early part of the fourth century. He entered the army 
in his youth, took part in a campaign in the East in 350 
A.D., and afterwards accompanied Julian in an expedition 
against Persia. Having retired from the army, he be- 
came a resident of Rome, where he wrote his history 
of the Roman Empire, in thirty-one books, of which 
the first thirteen are lost. The whole work comprised 
the period from 96 a.p. to 378 A.D. His fidelity and 
impartiality are highly commended by Gibbon and 
other critics. His style, however, is much inferior to 
the classic models of Roman prose. He died, it is sup- 
posed, about 395 A.D. It has been disputed whether he 
was a Christian or a heathen; but there would seem to 
be little ground for doubting that he was a pagan. 

See CLAUDE CuIFFLeT, ‘De Ammiani Marcellini Vita;” Grszon, 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxiii, 

Ammien Marcellin. See AMMIANUS MARCELLI- 
NUS. 

Ammnirato, 4m-me-ri/to, (SCIPIONE,) an Italian his- 
torian, born at Lecce, in Naples, in 1531. After various 
adventures in Venice, Rome, and Naples, he settled at 
Florence in 1569, and found a patron in the Grand 
Duke Cosmo, who commissioned him to write the his- 
tory of Florence. He became a canon in the cathedral 
of Florence in 1595, and wrote a large number of works, 
among which is a “Discourse on Cornelius Tacitus,” 
(1594.) His most important work is a “History of 
Florence,” (Istorie Fiorentine,” 1st vol., 1600; 2d 
vol., 1641,) which is the most accurate and complete 
that has been written on that subject. The Academy 
Della Crusca styled him “the modern Livy.” Died at 
Florence in 1601. 

See DoMENICO DE ANGELIS, ‘‘ Vita di Scipione Ammirato,’ 
Trrasoscut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Am/mon [Gr. Ayer] or Ham/mon, an ancient hea- 
then deity, worshipped in Libya, Egypt, Greece, etc., was 
called Zeus Ammon by the Greeks, and Jupiter Ammon 
by the Romans. There was a famous temple of Ammon 
at Thebes in Egypt, and another in the oasis of Siwah, 
in the Libyan Desert. He was represented in the form 
of a ram, or as a human being with a ram’s head. 

Ammon, 4m/mon, (CLEMENT,) a German engraver, 
born at Frankfort, lived about the middle of the seven 
teenth century. 

Ammon, (Kart WILHELM,) a Prussian writer on 
horses, born at Trakehnen, Prussian Lithuania, in 1777. 
He published a “ Natural History of the Horse,” (1815,) 
and a ‘Complete Manual of Practical Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” (“ Vollstandiges Handbuch der praktischen Pfer- 
dearzeneikunst,” 2 vols., 1804-7.) 

Ammon, von, fon 4m/mon, (CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) 
a German Protestant theologian and popular pulpit ora- 
tor of wide reputation, was born at Baireuth in 1766. 
He was professor of theology at Gottingen from 1794 to 
1804, in which year he obtained a chair at Erlangen. He 
removed to Dresden in 1813, and became court preacher 
to the King of Saxony. He was one of the first apos- 
tles of what is called Rationalism in German theology. 
His principal work is “ Development of Christianity into 
the Universal Religion,” (‘‘Fortbildung des Christen- 
thums zur Weltreligion,” 4 vols., 1833-40.) Among his 
numerous works is a “ Plan (Entwurf) of a pure Biblical 
Theology,” (3 vols., 1802.) Died in 1820. 

See Junius Pagst, ‘‘ Lebens- und Charakterumrisse C. F. von 
Ammons,” Dresden, 1850; BrockHaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon;” 
oe “Ch. F. Ammon nach Leben, Ansichten und Wirken,” Leipzig, 
1850. 

Ammon or Ammen, von, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) 
a German physician, son of the preceding, was born at 
Gottingen in 1799. He became professor in the medical 
academy of Dresden in 1829, and royal physician, (Leib- 
arzt.) He published, besides other works, ‘ Observa- 
tions on Diseases of the Eye,” (3 vols., 1838-41.) Died 
in 1861. 

Am-mo/nas or Amoun, 4-moon’/, [Gr. ’Aupovac or 


1706 ; 


’Auovv,| the founder of a celebrated monastic order in 
Egypt. Died about 320 A.D. 

Ammonio, 4m-mo/ne-o, written also Ammon, (AN- 
DREA,) [Lat. AN’/DREAS AMMO/NIUS,] a distinguished 
Italian scholar, born at Lucca in 1477, was an intimate 
friend of Erasmus. He became about 1513 Latin sec- 
retary to Henry VIII. of England, whose victory at 
Guinegate he celebrated in a Latin poem called “ Pane- 
gyricus,” which was praised by Erasmus. He afterwards 
served Pope Leo X. as nuncio to the court of Henry VIIL, 
and died in London in 1517. All his Latin poems are 
lost, except one eclogue. 

See MazzucuELtul, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Am-mo/ni-us, [Gr. ’Ayuovioc.] There were among 
the ancients a number of eminent persons of this name : 
the following are perhaps most worthy of notice: 

Ammonius, a Greek grammarian, who lived at Alex- 
andria about 50 B.c., and wrote commentaries on Homer 
and Aristophanes. 

Ammonius, a Peripatetic philosopher who taught at 
Athens or Delphi in the latter half of the first century. 
He was a preceptor of Plutarch, and endeavoured to 
reconcile the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. Plutarch 
wrote a life of him, which is not extant. 

Ammonius, a Christian philosopher, who has been 
confounded with Ammonius Saccas, lived at Alexandria 
in the third century of our era. He is the reputed author 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. 

Ammonius, a Greek grammarian, was priest of a 
temple in Alexandria about 380 a.pD. He wrote a Dic- 
tionary of Greek Synonyms, which has been often printed. 

Ammonius surnamed LirHot/omus, a celebrated 
surgeon of Alexandria, supposed to have lived in the 
third century B.c. He was the first who contrived a 
method of breaking the calculus in the bladder when it 
was too large to be extracted through the opening made 
by incision; from which improvement in lithotomy he 
received his surname. 

Ammonius surnamed Sac/cas, (because in early 
life he was a porter, and earned a livelihood by carrying 
sacks,) the founder of that school of Eclectic philosophy 
commonly known as New Platonism, was a native of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, where he died 241 A.p. He was 
the son of Christian parents, but preferred the heathen 
religion. Among his numerous disciples were Origen, 
Longinus, and Plotinus. He left no writings, and ex- 
acted from his disciples a promise not to divulge the 
mysteries which he taught. 

See Rirrer, ‘History of Philosophy ;”? DeHaut, ‘“ Essai his- 
torique sur la Vie d’Ammonius Saccas,”’ 1836. 

Ammonius, son of Hermias, a Greek philosopher, 
born at Alexandria, lived at Athens in the last half of 
the fifth century after Christ. He wrote valuable com- 
mentaries on Aristotle and Porphyry, and belonged to 
the school of New Platonists. 

Am/non, a son of David, King of the Jews, was slain 
by Absalom. (See II. Samuel xiii.) 

Amo, 4/mo, (ANTONY WILLIAM,) a learned negro, 
born in Guinea about 1702. He studied at Halle, be- 
came a classical scholar, and published a work ‘On the 
Law of the Moors,” (‘De Jure Maurorum,” 1729.) He 
was afterwards a councillor of state at the court of Ber- 
lin. On the death of his patron, the Duke of Brunswick, 
he returned to Africa. He was seen by H. Gallaudet 
at Axoom, (Axum,) in Abyssinia, in 1753. 

See Gricorre, ‘De la Littérature des Négres.” 


Amolon, #’mo‘ldn’, or Amulon, 2’mii’14N’, a French 
ecclesiastic, who became Archbishop of Lyons in 841 
A.D. He wrote a treatise against the Jews. Died in 
852. 

faniesstenet tus, [’A“ounroc,] an ancient Greek author, 
wrote an account of a voyage on the Nile, of which some 
fragments are extant. 

Amon, a/mon, a son of Manasseh, King of Judah, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father, and was killed by 
his own servants, who conspired against him. (See U. 
Kings xxi. 19-23; also II. Chronicles xxxiii. 21-24.) 

Amontons, 4/mdn’tdn’, (GUILLAUME,) an ingenious 
French natural philosopher and mechanician, born in 
Paris in 1663. 


He learned architecture, and was em- . 
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ployed on several public works. He laboured with suc- 
cess to improve the barometer, thermometer, and hy- 
prometer, and wrote a treatise on those instruments, 
(1695.) ‘He was the real inventor of the telegraphic 
art,” says Biot, “as it is practised at the present day, 
(é.e. 1811.) He proposed that signals should be trans- 
mitted from station to station by operators whose vision 
was aided by the telescope ; but his plan was not executed 
until fifty years later. Died in 1705. 

Amor, the Roman god of love. See CuPID. 

Amoretti, 4-mo-ret’tee, (CARLO,) a meritorious Ital- 
ian naturalist, writer, and translator, born at Oneglia, 
near Genoa, in 1740 or 1741. He translated Winckel- 
mann’s “History of Ancient Art” into Italian, (1779,) 
wrote an excellent biography of Leonardo da Vinci, 
(1784,) and became one of the keepers of the Ambrosian 
Library, at Milan, in 1797.. He was a member of the 
Italian Institute. Amoretti is author of an important 
work on the geography and natural history of Lakes 
Como, Maggiore, and Lugano, and the adjacent districts, 
entitled “Journey from Milan to the Three Lakes,” 
(“Viaggio da Milano ai tre Laghi,” 1794.) He trans- 
lated into French the voyages of Pigafetta and Maldo- 
nado. Died in 1816. 

See Lomsarpt, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Amoretti, (MARIA PEREGRINA,) a learned Italian 
lady, born at Oneglia in 1756. She wrote a work “On 
the Right of Dowry among the Romans,” (“De Jure 
Dotium apud Romanos.”’) Died in 1787. 

Amoreux, 4mo’ruh’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French 
physician and miscellaneous writer, born at Beaucaire 
about 1740. He wrote several works on natural history 
and rural economy, which were received with favour. 
Died in 1824. 

Amoros, 4-mo/rds, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish colonel, 
born at Valencia in 1769, was the first who introduced 
gymnastic education into France. During the reign of 
Joseph Bonaparte he was councillor of state, minister of 
police, etc. He afterwards became an exile in France, 
and established a gymnasium with success. In 1831 he 
was appointed director of a normal gymnasium in Paris. 
Died in 1843. 

Amorosi, 4-mo-ro’See, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, 
born near Ascoli, lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He painted humorous ‘subjects, which the 
Italians call Bamdbocciate, and displayed much talent for 
satire. 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Amort, 4/mort, (EUSEBIUS,) a German theologian 
and monk, born near Tolz, in Bavaria, in 1692. He 
wrote a “ History of Indulgences,” (1735,) and attacked 
prevailing superstitions in a work ‘On Revelations, 
Visions, and Apparitions,” (1744.) Died in 1775. 

See SAvioLi-CorBeELtl, ‘‘ Ehrendenkmal E. Amorts,’’ 1777. 

Am/’o-ry, (THOMAS,) an eccentric English writer, a 
zealous Unitarian, was born about 1690. He published 
memoirs of several ladies of Great Britain, (1755,) and 
is supposed to have represented his own character and 
experience in ‘‘ The Life of John Buncle, Esq. ; contain- 
ing Various Observations and Reflections made in Va- 
rious Parts of the World,” (2 vols., 1756-66.) Died in 
1788. 

Amory, (THOMAS,) a distinguished Presbyterian di- 
vine, born at Taunton, England, in 1700. He was or- 
dained in 1730, and became principal tutor of a dissent- 
ing academy at Taunton in 1738. In 1759 he removed 
to London, and in 1766 became sole pastor of the chapel 
at Old Jewry, where he had preached seven years as 
colleague of Dr. Chandler. He published, besides other 
works, two volumes of sermons, (1758, 1766,) and 
“Grove’s System of Moral Philosophy, revised, cor- 
rected, and improved,” (1749.) Died in 1774. 

Amos, a’/mos, [Heb. 513},] one of the minor He- 
brew prophets, lived about 800 B.c. He was a herdsman 
and gatherer of sycamore-fruit. His book is the third 
in order. of position among the minor prophets, and 
contains several eloquent and admirable passages. 

Amoudrou, %’moo’droo’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
architect, born at Déle in 1739; died in 1812. He built 
some palaces in Warsaw. 


Amour, (SAINT.) See SAINT-AMOUR. 

Ampach auf Griinfelden, (or Gruenfelden,) von 
fon 4m’pak owf griin’fél’den, (JOHANN GEORG,) a Ger- 
man physician, born in 1784, wrote’ several veterinary 
treatises. Died in 1832. 

Am-pe’li-us, (Lucius,) a Roman, known only as the 
author of a work called “ Book of Memory,” (“ Liber 
Memorialis,”) which was edited by Salmasius. It is a 
compendium of history, geography, ete. 

Ampére, 6N’pair’, (ANDRE MARrir,) a celebrated 
French mathematician and natural philosopher, born at 
Lyons on the 20th of January, 1775, was the son of a mer- 
chant. He learned mathematics in early youth at home 
without a teacher, and eagerly read the poems of Virgil 
and Horace in the original. He married Julie Carron 
in 1799. In 1802 he attracted the public attention by a 
curious work “ Onthe Mathematical Theory of Gaming.” 
In 1805 he obtained by the favour of Delambre the 
place of répétiteur of analysis in the Polytechnic School, 
Paris. He became inspector-general of the university 
in 1808, professor of analysis in the Polytechnic School 
in 1809, and a member of the Institute in 1814. 

In 1820 he announced the remarkable discoveries in 
electro-magnetism which constitute, perhaps, his chief 
title to celebrity. He demonstrated the influence of a 
spiral wire conducting a galvanic current, in magnet- 
izing a needle, proved that two voltaic conductors at- 
tract each other when the currents have the same direc- 
tion and repel each other when the currents flow in 
opposite directions, and inferred from his experiments 
that the phenomena of natural magnetism depend on 
electrical currents which constantly pass around the 
earth from east to west. These results, which he ob 
tained by the application of the most difficult parts ot 
mathematical analysis, were communicated to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in several papers, in the autumn of 
1820. “The vast field of physical science,” says Arago, 
“perhaps never presented so brilliant a discovery con- 
ceived, verified, and completed with such rapidity.” 

Ampere gave the name of Electro-Dynamics to this 
new science. In 1822 he published a “Collection of 
Observations on Electro-Dynamics.” His theory and 
discoveries in this science were more amply developed 
in his work entitled ‘‘Theory of Electro-Dynamic Phe- 
nomena deduced from Experiments only,” (‘“ Théorie 
des Phénomenes €lectro-dynamiques uniquement déduite 
de l’Expérience,” 1826.) s 

Among his later works is a treatise on the undulatory 
theory of light, (“Mémoire sur la Détermination de la 
Surface courbe des Ondes lumineuses, etc.,” 1828 ;) also, 
an ‘Essay on the Philosophy of the Sciences, or Ana- 
lytic Exposition of a Natural Classification of all Human 
Knowledge,” (‘‘ Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences, ou 
Exposition analytique d’une Classification naturelle de 
toutes les Connaissances humaines,” 1834.) 

He wrote numerous treatises on optics, natural his- 
tory, etc., which were printed in the “‘ Mémoires” of the 
Institute, and in other journals. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. Died in Paris in 1836. He 
is said to have resembled La Fontaine in good nature, 
(Sonhomie,) simplicity, and absence of mind. 

See Araco, “ Eloge d’Ampére;”? SainTE-Bruve et M. Littre, 
notice in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ February, 1837; QureTE- 
LET, ‘Notice sur M. Ampére,’’ 1836; Louis p—E LomEnig, “ Gale- 
rie des Contemporains illustres.”’ 

Ampére, (JEAN JACQUES,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Lyons in August, 1800. He devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits, and obtained access to the select 
society which met at the salon of Madame Récamier. 
In 1830 he became an assistant or substitute of Ville- 
main as professor at the Sorbonne, and in 1833 suc- 
ceeded Andrieux as professor of French literature at 
the College of France. He was admitted into the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions in 1842, and into the French Acad- 
emy in 1847. Among his works are “The. Literary 
History of France before the Twelfth Century,” (“ His- 
toire littéraire de la France avant le douziéme Siécle,” 
3 vols., 1839,) and a collection of charming articles called 
“TVittérature et Voyages,” (1833.) Died in 1864. 

See QuERArRD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”” 


Am-phi-a-ra/us, [Gr.’Aj@iapaoc,| a famous soothsayer 
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and hero of Argos. He took part in the Argonautic 
expedition, and married Eriphyle, who, bribed by the 
fatal necklace of Harmonia, persuaded him against his 
will to join in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. 
Tradition adds that the earth opened and swallowed 
him, and that he was afterwards worshipped as a hero. 

Am-phic’ra-tés, |Gr. ’Ayducparjc,] an Athenian ora- 
tor, who flourished about 70 B.c. For some unknown 
cause he was banished from Athens, and went to Asia, 
where he died. 

Am-phic/ty-on, [Gr. ’A;.d«tvdv,] a fabulous king of 
Attica, was a son of Deucalion, (or, as some say, an 
autochthon.) He was expelled from his kingdom and 
succeeded by Erichthonius. He is supposed to have 
lived about 1490 B.C. 

Am-phi-lo’ehi-us, [Gr.’Ay@Aoyvoc; Fr. AMPHILOQUE, 
6N‘fe/lok’,| a bishop of Iconium, and a zealous opponent 
of Arianism, was born in Cappadocia. About 383 A.D. 
he went to the court of the emperor Theodosius, and 
instigated him to issue a decree prohibiting the public 
assemblies of the Arians. Died about 395 a.p. His 
works are nearly all lost. 

Am-phi’on, [Gr. ’Aud/wv,] a Theban prince, who re- 
ceived a golden lyre from Mercury, and cultivated music 
with such success that he built the walls of Thebes by 
the sounds which he drew from that instrument, the 
stones arranging themselves obsequiously at his will. 
The meaning of this fable appears to be that by his elo- 
quence and persuasive manners he prevailed upon his 
rude and hitherto intractable subjects to build the walls 
of their city. He married the famous Niobe. 

Amphi/on [’Apdiwv] or CNos’sus, a Greek statuary, 
who lived about 420 B.c. 

Am/phis, ["Ajdic,] an Athenian comic poet, who was 
a contemporary of Plato. His works are not extant. 

Am-phis’tra-tos, [’Audiorparoc,] a Greek sculptor, 
mentioned by Pliny as the author of a good statue of 
Callisthenes. He lived about 320 B.c. 

Am-pht-tri’/te, [Auditpitn,| a Nereid of the Greek 
mythology, represented as the wife of Neptune, and 
mother of Triton. She was sometimes styled by the 
poets the goddess of the sea. 

Am/pi-us, (Tirus FLAVIANUS,) a Roman general, 
who fought for Vespasian against Vitellius about 70 A.D. 

Ampsing, 4mp/sing, or Amp/zing, (JOHN ASSUE- 
RuS,) a Dutch medical writer, born in 1559; died in 1642. 

Ampsing, (SAMUEL,) a Dutch poet, a son of the pre- 
ceding, lived in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Ampudia, 4m-poo’de-a, (PEDRO Dx,) a Mexican gen- 
eral, who obtained that rank in 1840. He commanded 
an army which besieged Campeachy in 1842-43. In 
1846 he was in command at Monterey, which was be- 
sieged by General Taylor, and was taken prisoner in 
September of that year. 

Amreeta. See AMRITA. 

Am/ri-ta, [Hindoo pron. tim/ri-ta, from 4, priva- 
tive, and mrita, “dead,” also ‘‘death,”] sometimes 
written, but less correctly, Amreeta, the name given 
by the Hindoos to the water of immortality which was 
produced by the churning of the ocean. (See KOrMA- 
vaTArA.) The term Amrita or Amrit is also applied to 
the food as well as to the drink of the gods, and hence 
to any delicious drink. 

Amroo, Amrii, or Amrou, 4m/r60,* or, more fully, 
Amroo-Ibn-Al-AAs, (or-Ass,)—ib’n 4l Ass, (z.¢.  Am- 
roo the son of Al-Aas,”) a famous Arabian general, who 
conquered Egypt in the reign of the caliph Omar, about 
640 A.D. He was afterwards governor of Egypt until 
Omiar’s death. In the civil war which followed the death 
of Othman he fought against Alee. Died in 663 A.D. 

See Irvinc, “* Mahomet and his Successors,”’ vol. it.; ABULFEDA, 
“Annales Moslemici;’? Gipson, ‘Decline and Fal) of the Roman 
Empire,” chap li.; Wert, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. i. 

Amrool-kays, Amrulkais, or Amroulcays, 4m’- 
rool-kis’, written also Amrolkais, a distinguished 
Arabian poet, who lived about 600 A.D. He was author 
of one of the Mo’allakat, poems suspended on the Kaaba 
at Mecca. 

Amrou or Amru. See AMROO. 


* See remarks on Oriental names, in the Introduction. 


Amr-Seebawayh or Amr-Sibawayh, 4m’r see’- 
ba-wiH’, the greatest of the Arabian grammarians, lived 
at Bagdad in the reign of Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Amsdorf, von, fon 4ms/dorf, (NIKOLAUS,) a Ger- 
man Reformer, born near Wurzen, in Saxony, in 1483. 
He became professor of divinity at Wittenberg in 1511, 
and a zealous adherent of Luther, whom he accompa- 
nied to the Diet of Worms in 1521. He was appointed 
superintendent and minister at Saint Ulrich in Magde- 
burg in 1524, and Bishop of Naumburg in 1542. Ams- 
dorf took part in Luther’s translation of the Bible, and 
wrote numerous polemical treatises on theology. Died 
in 1565. 

See Metcuior Apam, “ Vitze Theologorum Germanorum.” 

Amsler, 4ms’ler, (SAMUEL,) an excellent German 
engraver, born in Switzerland in 1791. He was _profes- 
sor at the Academy of Fine Arts in Munich, and en- 
graved many pieces after Michael Angelo, Raphael, ard 
Thorwaldsen. Among his works is a “Holy Family” 
of the second, and “The Triumph of Alexander” of the 
last-named artist. Died at Munich in 1849. 

Amstel, (CORNELIS PLOOS VAN.) See PLoos. 

Amstel, Gijsbrecht or Gysbrecht van, sis/bréxt 
or His’bréKr van 4m/stel, a Dutch nobleman of the 
thirteenth century, infamous as the betrayer of Floris 
V., Count of Holland, in 1296. (See Fiorts V.) The 
odium of this crime contributed much to the ruin of the 
power of the Dutch aristocracy. 

Amthor, 4m’tor, (CHRISTOPH HEINRICH,) a German 
jurist, born at Stollberg in 1678. He entered the service 
of Denmark, and was made a counsellor of justice at 
Copenhagen about 1718. He wrote some successful 
political tracts and works on law. Died in 1721. 

Amulio, 4-moo/le-o, or Da Mula, da moo/l4, (Marc- 
ANTONIO,) CARDINAL, an Italian scholar, born at Venice 
in 1505. He gained the confidence of Pope Pius IV., 
who employed him in important commissions, and made 
him a cardinal in 1561. He wrote Latin poems and 
orations, and other works of some merit, nearly all of 
which remain in manuscript. Died in 1570. 

A-mu/‘li-us, King of Alba, was a younger brother of 
Numitor, whom he dethroned about 714 B.c. (See 
ROMULUS.) ; 

Amurath, 4-moo-rat’, or Moorad, (Mourad or 
Murad,) moo’rad’, (written also Amurat, Amurad, 
and Miirad,) I, the first of the Ottoman sultans who 
made conquests in Europe, succeeded his father Or- 
khan in 1360. He took Adrianople in 1362, and made it 
the capital of his European dominions. During a reign 
of twenty-nine years his arms were everywhere crowned 
with success. A formidable insurrection having at length 
broken out in Servia, he hastened to meet this new 
danger, accompanied by his son, the famous Bayazeed, 
(Bajazet,) surnamed Ilderim, or ‘‘the lightning.” His 
army was inferior in numbers to that of the insurgents ; 
but, yielding to the ardour of Bayazeed, he resolved at 
once to give battle. After a long and terrible conflict 
on the plain of Kossovo, the forces of Amurath gained a 
complete victory. The sultan rejoiced all the more over 
this success because, as the Moslem historians inform 
us, he had dreamed the night before that he met his 
death from the weapon of an assassin. While he lingered 
on the field of battle, one of the bodies on which he 
chanced to tread suddenly started up and plunged a 
dagger into the heart of Amurath, who died a few 
moments afterwards, (June 15, 1389,) aged sixty-three 
years. Amurath I. has the distinction of having formed 
the Janissaries (who had been first levied by his father 
Orkhan) into a thoroughly organized and disciplined 
body of troops. 

See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Von Hammer, “ Histoire 
del’ Empire Ottoman.” 

Amurath or Moorad (Murad) II, born about 
1405, succeeded his father Mahomet I. in 1422. His 
reign was marked by various vicissitudes of fortune. 
; At one time (1422) he threatened Constantinople with 
a formidable army. In 1429 he took Thessalonica from 
the Venetians, and in 1433 took possession of Yanina 
anc. razed its fortifications to the ground. In 1442 the 
famous Huniades defeated the troops of Amurath in two 
successive battles, in the latter of which the Turks lost 
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two hundred banners and five thousand prisoners, in- 
cluding their general-in-chief. In the following year 
Huniades gained in rapid succession several victories 
over the Ottoman forces. In one engagement in which 
the sultan himself was present, Amurath lost six thou- 
sand men, so that he was compelled to sue for peace. 
A treaty of peace for ten years was signed between the 
sultan and the King of Hungary, but it was soon after 
broken by the latter at the instigation of the papal legate 
Julian. This want of good faith on the part of the 
Christians was signally avenged the same year by the 
defeat of the Hungarians near Varna, and the death of 
Vladislaus, their king, who was unhorsed by Amurath 
himself and slain by a janissary. Again in 1448 the 
Hungarians under Hinman suffered a total defeat in 
the battle of Kossovo, (October, 1448.) This engage- 
ment lasted three days; at last Huniades fled, and his 
troops were almost annihilated. Twice during his reign 
Amurath II. abdicated the supreme power and sought 
in retirement that peace of mind which he could not 
find on the throne ; but in both instances he was speed- 
ily recalled by the wishes of his people to the post which 
he had so lately left. He died in 1451, leaving behind 
him the reputation of an able, just, and humane ruler. 
He was succeeded by his son, Mahomet II., the con- 
queror of Constantinople. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” Von Hammer, “ Histoire 
del’ Empire Ottoman.” 

Amurath or Moorad (Murad) III, born in 1545, 
succeeded his father, Selim II., in 1574. On the first day 
of his reign he caused his five brothers to be strangled. 
He was weak and sensual as well as cruel; but his mind 
was not altogether without taste and cultivation, Died 
tm 1595. 


See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;??’ Von Hammer, “ Histoire 
de |’ Empire Ottoman.”’ 


Amurath or Moorad (Murad) IV,, born about 
1610, succeeded his uncle Mustafa in 1623. In 1638 he 
took Bagdad, which was thenceforward incorporated with 
the Ottoman Empire: this was the only important event 
of his reign. He had a vigorous, athletic frame, but a 
feeble, passionate, and tyrannical disposition ;-and these 
evil traits in his character seemed to increase with his 
years. He was almost continually intoxicated ; in a fit 
of drunken rage he would sometimes rush from his 
palace into the street, sword in hand, killing all whom 
he met; at other times he would amuse himself by 
shooting with his bow from the palace-windows those 
who happened to be passing beneath. Happily for his 
people, he died (1640) before he had completed his thir- 
tieth year. He has been styled “the Turkish Nero.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? Von Hammer, “ Histoire 
de l’Empire Ottoman.” 

Amussat, a’mii’s#/, (JEAN Zuléma—zii’la’m#’,) a 
French surgeon, born in Deux-Sevres in 1796. He in- 
vented several instruments, among which is a probe 
used in lithotrity, and published a number of treatises. 
His memoir on “The Torsion of Arteries” (1829) ob- 
tained a prize of the Institute. Died in 1856. 

Amy, 4’me’, a French advocate of Aix, wrote some 
interesting works on rivers and fountains, among which 
is “ Observations expérimentales sur les eaux des riviéres 
de Seine, de Marne, etc.,” (1749.) Died in 1760. 

Amyn or Amin. See ALAMEEN. 

A-myn/tas, [Gr. ’Awovrac,| the name of three kings 
of Macedonia between 510 and 330 B.c. Also, a Mace- 
donian general in the service of Alexander the Great. 

Amyntas I, King of Macedonia, began to reign 
about 510 B.c. He presented earth and water to the 
Persian ambassadors in token of submission to the su- 
premacy of Darius. 

Amyntas IT. of Macedonia, ascended the throne in 
394 B.c. He was defeated in battle by the Illyrians, and 
recovered his kingdom by the aid of the Thessalians. 
He afterwards strengthened himself by an alliance with 
Sparta. Died in 370 B.c., leaving three sons, Alexander, 
Perdiccas, and Philip called the Great. 

Amyntas IIL. was a grandson of the preceding, and 
a son of Perdiccas. He was an infant at the death of 
his father in 359 B.c., and was the lawful heir to the 
throne which was usurped by his uncle Philip. He was 


put to death on the charge of a conspiracy agaiz,st Alex 
ander a short time before the latter invaded Asia. 


Amyntas, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great. During the campaign in Asia he conducted re- 
inforcements from Macedonia to the army at Babylon 
About 330 B.c. he was tried on a charge of complicity 
in a plot alleged to have been formed by his friend Phi- 
lotas, and acquitted. 

Amyntas, son of Antiochus, a Macedonian officer 
who was in the service of Persia when Alexander in- 
vaded that country. He commanded some Greek auxil- 
iaries that fought for Darius at Issus, 333 B.c., after 
which he led an expedition against Egypt, then in the pos- 
session of the Persians. After he had gained a victory 
near Memphis, he was surprised by the Persians and 
killed, about 330 B.c. 

Amyntas, a king of Galatia, fought for Antony at 
Philippi, and against him at the battle of Actium, 31 
B.C. Died about 30 B.C. 

Amyntianus, a-min-she-a/nus, [’Apvvtiavoc,| a Greek 
author, lived about 170 A.D., and wrote a “ Life of Alex- 
ander the Great,” which is lost. 

Amyot, 4me-o’, (JACQUES,) a French writer and 
translator of great merit, born at Melun in 1513. He 
became professor of Greek and Latin at Bourges about 
1540, and was appointed tutor to the sons of Henry II. 
in 1558. He was made grand almoner of France on 
the accession of Charles IX. in 1560, and Bishop of 
Auxerre in 1570. In 1559 he published an excellent 
translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,” which is especially 
celebrated as a model of French style. He also trans- 
lated from the Greek seven books of Diodorus Siculus, 
(1554,) Longus’s romance of ‘Daphnis and Chloe,” 
(1559,) and the ‘‘ Moral Treatises of Plutarch.” Died at 
Auxerre in 1593. Amyot is ranked among the prose 
writers who have contributed most to the perfection of 
the French language. 

See De Tuou, “‘ Histoire,’? book viii.; Nictron, ‘Mémoires ;”’ 
“Eloge d’Amyot,” in the ‘Mémoires de l’Académie Frangaise ;”’ 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? Baywe, “* Historical and Critical 
Dictionary.”’ 

Amyot, (JoSEPH.) See AMIOT. 

Am/yot, (THOMAS,) an English antiquary, born at 
Norwich about 1775. He embraced the legal profes- 
sion, and became private secretary to Mr. Windham 
while the latter was secretary at war in 1806. In 1812 
he published the speeches of Windham, with a short 
notice of his life. He contributed several treatises to 
the “ Archzeologia,” and was for many years secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries. Died in 1850. 

Amyraut, 4’me’rd’, [Lat. AMyRAL’bus,] (MosEs,) a 
distinguished French Protestant divine and writer, born 
at Bourgueil, in Anjou, in 1596. He became professor of 
divinity at Saumur in 1633. In order to promote union 
among the Protestant churches, he wrote a Latin “ Treat- 
ise on Secession from the Roman Church, and on Peace 
among the Evangelical Churches,” and was, in conse- 
quence, involved in a controversy with certain Calvin- 
istic divines by his attempt to explain Calvin’s views 
on predestination, which he wished to reconcile with the 
doctrine of universal grace. He was author of many 
works in French and Latin, among which is “Christian 
Morality,” (6 vols.,) a work of much merit. He was 
esteemed for his talents and worth by both Catholics and 
Protestants. Died in 1664. 

See Cuarvss E. Satcry, ‘““M. Amyraut, sa Vie et ses Ecrits,”’ 
1849; Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Amyrtzus, am-ir-tee’us, [Gr. ’Ayupraioc ; Fr. AMYR- 
TEE, a/mér’‘ta’,] King of Egypt. obtained the throne about 
450 B.C. by a revolt against the King of Persia. 

Anacaona, 4-n4-k4-0/na,surnamed GOLDEN FLOWER, 
was the wife of Caonabo, a cacique of Hayti when Co- 
lumbus discovered that island in 1492. She was put to 
death by Ovando, the Spanish governor. 

See Irvina’s “ Life of Columbus.” 

An-a-ehar’sis, [Gr. “Avayapotw,| a Scythian philoso- 
pher, contemporary and friend of Solon. He was, it is 
said, the only barbarian admitted to the citizenship ot 
Athens. He was reckoned by some writers among the 
Seven Wise Menof Greece. On his return to his native 
country he was shot dead with an arrow by the Scythian 
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king for performing the Greek rites to the goddess Cy- 
bele. Some of his witty sayings have been preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, and Lucian. 

An-a-cle’tus, [Fr. ANACLE?, 4’n’cl4’,] sometimes 
called Cletus, the second or third bishop of Rome, was 
a native of Athens. He is variously represented as the 
successor or predecessor of Clement. Died, it iS Sup- 
posed, about 100 A.D. 

Anacletus THE ANTIPOPE, was elected by a part of 
the cardinals in 1130, and disputed the claim of Innocent 
II. to the popedom. Supported by the populace of 
Rome, he maintained possession of that city until his 
death in, 1138, though his rival was recognized by nearly 
all the European powers. 

See ArTAUD pE MonrTor, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”” 

A-nac’re-on, [Gr. ’Avaxpéwv,] a celebrated Greek 
amatory lyric poet, born at Teos, in Tonia, about 560 B.C. 
He passed many years in the prime of his life at the 
court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, to which it is sup- 
posed he was invited about 540. After the death of 
Polycrates, whose bounty he had largely enjoyed, he re- 
moved to Athens, which he left probably about 514 B.c. 
According to some accounts, he attained the age of 
eighty-five. His death is said to have been caused by a 
grape-stone or dried grape, by which he was choked. 
He left odes and songs on love and wine, which are re- 
garded as models of that species of poetry named from 
him Anacreontic; also elegies, epigrams, etc. Numer- 
ous fragments of his poems are extant. 

See Miter, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature de l’ancienne Gréce ;” 
Boor, ‘Geschichte der lyrischen Dichtkunst der Hellenen ;” Vos- 
stus, “‘De Poetis Grecis.” 

An-a-dy-om/e-ne, [Gr. ’Avadvouévy,] (ze. the god- 
dess “rising up out” of the sea,) a surname given to 
Venus, in allusion to the story of her origin. 

An-a-fes/tus or Anafesto, 4-n4-fés’to, (PAOLUCCIO, 
pow-loot’cho,) the first Doge of Venice. Died in 717 A.D. 

A-na-i’tis or Anahid, [Gr. ’Avaitic,] a goddess wor- 
shipped in Armenia and Asia Minor, was supposed to be 
identical with the Greek Aphrodite or the Persian god- 
dess of nature. 

A/nan, (Ben David,) a Jewish rabbi of the eighth 
century, is represented as the restorer of the Karaite 
doctrines and defender of the pure law. 

Anania, 4-na’/ne-4, (GIOVANNI LORENZoO,) a learned 
Italian of the sixteenth century, born at Taverna, in Ca- 
labria. Among other works, he wrote a treatise on the 
nature of demons, (1581; 5th edition, 1669.) 

Anania, d’, da-na’ne-4, or Anagny, a’, da-nan’yee, 
written also Agnany, (JOANNES,) an Italian jurist and 
canonist. Died in 1458. 

An-a-ni/as or Hananiah, called Sha’drach, one 
of three Hebrew captives whom the King of Babylon 
ordered to be thrown into a fiery furnace. (See Daniel i. 
and iii.) 

Ananias, a Jewish general, was a son of Onias who 
erected a Hebrew temple at Heliopolis, in Egypt. He 
and his brother Chelcias commanded an army which 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, sent into Judea against her 
son, Ptolemy Lathyrus, in 103 B.C. 

Ananias, a Jew, who was appointed high-priest at 
Jerusalem about 45 or 50 A.D. He was a party to the 
persecution of the Apostle Paul, and appeared as his 
accuser before Felix. (See Acts xxill. 2; xxiv. 1; Xxv. 2.) 
He was killed by robbers, or, according to some ac- 
counts, by the seditious Jews, about 66 A.D. 

See Josepuus, ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities.” 

Ananias, one of the primitive Christians, was a resi- 
dent of Damascus, and eminently devout. He was sent 
by the Lord, who appeared to him in a vision, to restore 
sight to Saul of Tarsus, who had just been converted. 
(See Acts ix. 10-18.) 

A-nan’ta, |[Hindoo pron. tn-ttn’ta—from an, priva- 
tive, and anta, ‘‘end,”] a name signifying “without end,” 
sometimes applied to the great serpent Sésha, the sym- 
bol of eternity. (See SESHA.) 

A-na’pi-us and Am-phin’o-mus, two brothers, who 
lived at Catania before the Christian era and acquired 
celebrity by saving their parents from an eruption of 
Mount Etna. 

Anar. See Norvt. 


Afiasco, de, da 4n-yas’ko, (JUAN,) a Sevillian officer, 
who served under Hernando de Soto in his expedition 
into Florida in 1539-43. 

Anassagora. See ANAXAGORAS, 

Anastase. See ANASTASIUS. 

Anastasia, an-as-ta/she-a, [Fr. ANASTASIE, 4’nas’- 
ta’ze’,] SAINv, the wife of Publius, a pagan. After his 
death, having made a public profession of Christianity, 
she suffered martyrdom in 303 A.D., during the reign of 
Diocletian. 

Anastasius, an-as-ta’she-us, [Gr. ’Avaoriowc; Fr. 
ANASTASE, 4 nas’taz’,] I, a Byzantine emperor, born at 
Dyrrachium (now Durazzo) about 430 A.D. On the death 
of the emperor Zeno, in 491, his widow, the empress 
Ariadne, gave her hand in marriage to Anastasius, and 
raised him to the throne. He persecuted or differed 
with the orthodox, who rose in arms, and, under the 
command of Vitalianus, defeated his army in 514. Died 
in 518 A.D., and was succeeded by Justin I. 

See Gipgon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Anastasius II., Emperor of the East, succeeded 
Philippicus by election in 713 A.D. he army which he 
sent against the Arabs revolted, proclaimed Theodosius 
emperor, and captured Constantinople. Anastasius was 
deposed in 716, and put to death by order of Leo III. 
about 720 A.D. 

See Gippon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Anastasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, was raised 
to that dignity by Leo about 730 A.D. He favoured the 
Iconoclasts. The Catholic writers represent him as a 
disgrace to his profession. Died im 753 A.D. 

Anastasius, an-as-ta’she-us, [Fr. ANASTASE, a nas’ - 
taz’,| I., Popr, a Roman by birth, succeeded Siricius 
about 398 a.D. He was strongly opposed to the doc- 
trines of Origen. Died in 402, and was succeeded by 
Innocent I. 

Anastasius II, a native of Rome, was elected pope 
in 496, in place of Gelasius I. He wrote a letter to 
Clovis, King of the Franks, on his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Died in 498 A.D. 

Anastasius III. became pope after the death of 
Sergius III. in 911. Died in 913, and was succeeded by 
Lando. 

Anastasius IV.,a native of Rome, was elected pope 
in 1153, as successor to Eugenius III. He is repre- 
sented as wise and virtuous. He died at an advanced 
age in 1154, and was succeeded by Adrian IV. 

Anastasius surnamed BIBLIOTHECA/RIUS, (2.2. ‘ Li- 
brarian,”) a Roman priest of the ninth century, trans- 
lated from Greek into Latin several works, among which 
is “‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,” composed chiefly of extracts 
from Nicephorus and Syncellus. Died probably about 
890 A.D. 

Anastasius, surnamed SINAITA (si-na-i’ta) from 
having been a monk on Mount Sinai, became Bishop or 
Patriarch of Antioch in 561 A.D. He was a zealous de- 
fender of the orthodox Catholic faith, for which he was 
expelled from his see by Justin II. in 570; but he was 
restored by the emperor Maurice in 593. Died in 599 A.D. 

Anastasius, SAINT, called “the Apostle of Hun- 
gary,” was born in 954 A.D., and died in 1044. 

An-a-to/li-us, [Fr. ANATOLE, 4’n3’tol’,] an eminent 
philosopher of Alexandria, lived in the latter part of the 
third century. He opened a school in Alexandria, and 
was the first Christian who taught the philosophy of 
Aristotle. He became Bishop of Laodicea about 270 A.D. 

Anatolius, a Platonic philosopher, contemporary with 
the preceding, was a master of Iamblichus and friend of 
Porphyry. A fragment of work, entitled ‘ Sympathies 
and Antipathies,” is ascribed to him, 

See Fasrictius, “‘ Bibliotheca Graeca,”’ 


Anatolius, a Greek jurist, born at Berytus, was em- 
ployed by Justinian in the compilation of the Digest, 
about 530 A.D. 

An-ax-ag’o-ras, [Gr. ’Avataydpac ; Fr. ANAXAGORE, 
A/nak’s#/gor’; It. ANASSAGORA, 4-nds-sig’o-ra,] a cele- 
brated Greek philosopher, born at Clazomenz, near 
Smyrna, 500 B.c. He came to Athens about 460 B.C., 
or, according to some writers, twenty years earlier, aml 
remained there about thirty years. Socrates and Eu- 
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ripides are said to have been among his disciples. In 
432 B.C. he was prosecuted on a charge of impiety. 
Pericles, who had been his pupil, assisted in his defence. 
To escape from death he fled from Athens, and died at 
Lampsacus, in Asia Minor, 428 B.c. Anaxagoras wrote 
a treatise on Nature, of which some fragments have been 
preserved. He maintained the eternity of matter, the 
elements of which were, he held, in a state of confusion, 
till another distinct principle, self-existent, infinitely sub- 
tile and powerful, which he termed Nous, (or Mind,) re- 
duced them to order: generation and destruction were 
only the union and separation of elemental particles 
which could neither be created nor annihilated ; there 
was no such thing as chance or accident, these being 
nothing more than names for unknown causes. 

Anaxagoras may be regarded as the father of modern 
science. Of all the ancient philosophers he appears to 
have been the first to combine, in the investigation of 
Nature and her laws, close reasoning with careful obser- 
vation and experiment. He demonstrated that air was 
a substance, and not mere vacuity according to the popu- 
lar notion, by showing that when it was confined, as in 
bladders, it offered a positive resistance and displaced 
other bodies. His observation that there is no such thing 
as chance, but that “chance” is merely the name for a 
“cause unperceived by the human intellect,” (7yv tiynv, 
wSnhov aitiay Gvipwriv© Aoytoud,) evinced rare sagacity, 
as well as subtlety of thought ; and in teaching that the 
destruction and production of material bodies are nothing 
more than the separation and reunion of the elemental 
particles, he anticipated one of the most important dis- 
coveries of modern chemistry. 

See Rirter, ‘“‘ History of Philosophy,” 3 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1838 ; 
G. H. Lewes, “ Biographical History of Philosophy ;?? De Ramsay, 
“Anaxagoras,” the Hague, 1778; J. T. Hemsen, “ Anaxagoras Cla- 
zomenius sive de Vita ejus atque Philosophia,’’ 8vo, 1821; SCHAU- 
BACH, “‘ De Anaxagora;’’ D10oGENES LAERTIUS. 

Anaxagoras, a Greek statuary, born at Aigina, lived 
about 480 B.c. He executed a statue of Jupiter placed 
at Elis after the battle of Platzea. 

Anaxagore. See ANAXAGORAS, 

An-ax-an/dri-deés, [Gr. ’Avasavepidnc,| a king of 
Sparta, reigned from about 560 to 520 B.c. He was the 
father of Cleomenes and Leonidas. 

Anaxandrides, a Greek comic poet, lived in the 
fourth century B.c. He wrote many successful dramas. 

An-ax-ar’ehus, [Gr. ’Avagapyoc ; Fr. ANAXARQUE, 
a/nak’sark’,] a Greek philosopher, anative of Abdera, was 
intimate with Alexander the Great, whom he accompanied 
on his expedition into Asia in 334 B.c. He appears to 
have been a man of respectable character. After the 
death of Alexander, Anaxarchus is said to have been put 
to death by the tyrant Nicocreon, by being pounded in a 
large mortar; he bore the torment with stoical fortitude. 

See ArRRIAN, ‘‘Anabasis.”’ 


A-nax’i-las, [?Avagiiac,] an Athenian comic poet, 
contemporary with Plato, lived about 340 B.c. 

A-nax--la’us [Gr. ’Avagidaoc] or An-ax/I-las, a 
tyrant or prince of Rhegium, (now Reggio,) in the south 
of Italy, in the fifth century B.c. 

Anaxilaus, [Gr. ’Avagiiaoc,] a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher, born in Larissa, lived at Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, and was banished from Italy on a charge of 
magic. 

A-nax-i-man/’der, [Gr.’Avagivavdpoc; Fr, ANAXIMAN- 
DRE, @’n@k’se’méNdR’,] an eminent Greek philosopher, 
born at Miletus, in Asia Minor, about 610 B.c., is said 
to have been a disciple or friend of Thales. The inven- 
tion of the sun-dial is attributed to him, and Pliny states 
that he discovered the obliquity of the ecliptic. He 
taught that the earth is a sphere, that the sun is a globe 
of fire as large as the earth, and that there is an infinite 
number of worlds, The statement of his opinions given 
by Plutarch differs from the above. A book which he 
wrote is the oldest prose work on philosophy mentioned 
among the Greeks. Died about 546 B.c. 

See Rirrer, ‘“‘History of Philosophy ;” G. H. Lewes, ‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;’? DioczEnrs LAERTIUS. 

An-ax-im/e-né, [Gr. ’Avatiwévnc ; Fr. ANAXIMENE, 
8/nak’se’mAn’,] a Grecian philosopher, born at Miletus, 
flourished probably about 500 B.c. Little is known of 


his life. His opinions were recorded by Theophrastus 
He maintained that Aer (air) is the original principle of 
which all things are formed and into which all things 
are resolved, and that this aer is in eternal motion. 

See Ritter, “History of Philosophy; G. H. Lewes, “ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;” J. H. Scumipt, “ De Anaximenis 
Vita et Physiologia,” 1689; DioGenEes LAERTIUs. 

Anaxim/enes or LAMP’SACUS, a historian who lived 
about 350 B.c. He wrote a history of Philip of Macedon 
and of his son Alexander, which is lost. According to 
Suidas, he was one of the instructors of Alexander the 
Great. Pausanias relates that he once saved his native 
city by his ready wit. When he came as an intercessor 
to Alexander, (who was greatly exasperated against the 
citizens of Lampsacus for siding with the Persians,) 
the conqueror, anticipating his intention, exclaimed, “ I 
swear I will not grant your request!” “I implore you, 
then,” said Anaximenes, “to destroy Lampsacus and 
reduce its citizens to slavery.” Alexander had the mag- 
nanimity to keep his word. 

Anaya y Maldonado, 4-ni’4 e m4l-do-n4’Do,(D1£G0,) 


born at Salamanca about 1350, was made Archbishop of 


Seville in 1417; died in 1437. 

Anczeus, an-see’us, [Gr.’Ayxaioc; Fr. ANCEE, 6N’sd’, | 
a fabulous son of Neptune, and King of Samos, was the 
pilot of the ship Argo in the Argonautic expedition. He 
planted a vineyard, but was warned by a seer that he 
would never drink any wine of his own production. He 
made some wine, and was raising a cup of it to his mouth, 
when he was told that a wild boar was in his vineyard. 
He left the wine untasted, and attacked the boar, by 
which he was killed. This event is said to have given 
rise to the proverb, “There is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip.” 

An-can/ther-us, (CLAUDIUS,) a physician and histor- 
ical writer, lived at Vienna between 1550 and 1600, 

Ancarano, 4n-ka-r4’/no, (GASPARO,) an Italian priest 
and poet of Bassano, lived between 1550 and 1600. 

Ancarano, d’, din-k4-ra/no, (PIETRO GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian jurist and poet, born at Reggio, in Lombardy, 
lived about 1550. 

Ancée. See ANCAUS. 

Ancelot, éNnss‘lo’, (JACQUES ARSENE FRANGoIs Po: 
LYCARPE,) a French dramatic author, born at Havre in 
1794. He was in his youth a clerk in the bureau of the 
navy department. In 1819 he produced “ Lo ts IX.,” a 
tragedy in verse, which had a great success, and obtained 
from the king a pension of two thousand francs. His 
tragedy of “ Fiesco” (1824) was also favourably received. 
He afterwards composed many dramas, comedies, and 
vaudevilles, and succeeded De Bonald in the French 
Academy in 1841. Died in 1850. 

His wife, originally MARGUERITE VIRGINIE CHARDON, 
a painter and authoress, was born at Dijon in 1792. 
She wrote several plays, and a volume of tales called 
“Emprunts aux Salons de Paris,” of considerable merit. 

See ‘‘Nouyelle Biographie Générale ;’? QuERARD, “La France 
Littéraire.”’ 

Ancharano, qd’, dan-k4-r4/no, (PrerrRo,) an Italian 
jurist, born about 1350; died probably about 1420. 

Ancheres, én’shair’, (DANIEL,) a French poet, born 
near Verdun in 1586, was patronized by James I. of Eng- 
land. 

Anchersen, 4ng’ker-sen, (JOHAN PEDER,) a Danish 
antiquary, born at or near Ribe about 1700, was professor 
of elocution at Copenhagen. He wrote “Origines Dan- 
ice,” (1747,) and other works on Danish antiquities. 
Died in 1765. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Anchersen, |Lat. ANsca’/RIuS or ANSGA/RII,] (Mat- 
TH£US,) a Danish Oriental scholar, born at Colding in 
1682, was made Bishop of Ribe in 1731, and died in 1741. 

Ancheta, 4n-cha’té, (MIGUEL,) a Spanish sculptor of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Pamplona. He was 
reputed one of the best sculptors of his time. 

See BERMupEz, “ Diccionario Historico.”’- 


Anchieta, de, dd 4n-she-a’ta, (Jos#,) a distinguished 
Portuguese Jesuit and missionary, commonly called “ the 
Apostle of Brazil,” was born at Laguna, in Teneriffe, in 
1533. He went to Brazil in 1553, and the same year 
founded a college for the creoles and natives. After a 
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life of peril and unceasing toil, he died, near Espiritu 
Santo, in 1597. 

See VAsconcELLos, “‘ Vida do Padre Joseph de Anchieta,’’ 1672; 
“Vida del Padre J. de Anchieta,’’ by RopRiGuEz, 1618. 

Anchilus, 4ng’ke-lus, [Fr. pron. 6n’she’liis’,] (N.,) 
a Flemish painter, an imitator of Teniers, born at Ant- 
swerp in 1688, and worked in London. Died in 1733. 

An-¢hi’sés, [Gr. Ayyxionc ; Fr. ANCHISE, 6N’shéz’,] a 
Trojan prince, who was said to have been the father of 
éneas by Venus. On the destruction of Troy he escaped 
w:th his son, and afterwards died in Sicily. 

Ancillon, 6n‘se’ydn’, (CHARLES,) a French writer, 
son of David, noticed below, was born at Metz in 1659. 
He accompanied his father to Berlin, where, under the 
Elector of Brandenburg, (afterwards King of Prussia,) 
he enjoyed various honourable offices. He left several 
mediocre works. Died in 1715. 

Ancillon, (Davip,) a learned French Protestant di- 
vine, born at Metz in 1617. He was pastor of a church 
at Metz from 1653 to 1685. After the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in the latter year, he went to Berlin, 
where he died in 1692. He wrote an “ Apology for Lu- 

ther,” and a few other works. 

See ‘‘Discours sur la Vie de M. Ancillon,” by CHARLES ANCIL- 
LON, 1698. x 

Ancillon, (JOHANN PETER FRIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German writer and statesman, of French extraction, 
born at Berlin in 1766. He was a Protestant minister 
in early life. In 1806 he was appointed instructor to 
the crown prince, and received the title of councillor of 
state, and afterwards held other important offices. He 
was minister of foreign affairs from 1831 until his death. 
He belonged to the French family of Ancillons, and 
wrote in the language of his ancestors with as much 
facility as in the German. Among his works are “ Mé- 
langes of Literature and Philosophy,” in French, (18or,) 
and “On the Spirit of Constitutions, and its Influence 
upon Legislation,” in German, (1825.) His “ View of the 
Revolutions of the Political System of Europe since 
the Fifteenth Century” (in French, 4 vols., 1803) was very 
popular. Died in 1837. 

See F. A. A. Micnet, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de M. 
Ancillon,’’ 1847. 

Ancillon, (JosEPH,) an eminent lawyer, born at Metz 
in 1626, was a brother of David, noticed above. He 
emigrated to Berlin about 1685, and became a counsellor 
of the Elector of Brandenburg. He publisheda “ Treat- 
ise on the Difference between Personal Property and 
Real Estate,” (1698.) Died at Berlin in 17109. 

Ancillon, (LuDWIG FRIEDRICH,) the father of Johann 
Peter Friedrich, noticed above, was born in 1744. He 
was a man of superior talents, and wrote some works on 
religious philosophy and sacred literature, among which 
is one on the Cartesian argument for the existence of 
God, (Berlin, 1792.) Died in 1814. 

Ancina, 4n-chee/n4, (GIOVANNI GIOVENALE,) an 
Italian ecclesiastic, born at Fossano in 1545, became 
Bishop of Saluzzo in 1602: died in 1604. He wrote 
several short Latin poems. 

Anckarstr6m. See ANKARSTROM. 

Ancona, qd’, din-ko’na, (Cirraco,) an Italian traveller, 
writer, and antiquary, born at Ancona about 1390. He 
travelled much in the Levant, where he copied inscrip- 
tions and collected manuscripts. He left, besides other 
works, an ‘“Itinerarium.” Died about 1450. 

Ancora, @’, din’ko-ra, (GAETANO,) an Italian miscel- 
laneous writer and antiquary, born at Naples in 1757, 
was professor of Greek in the university of that city. 
Died in 1816. Among his works are a ‘Memoir on 
the Observance of Silence by the Ancients,” (1782,) and 
“Researches on some Metallic Fossils of Calabria,” 
(1791.) 

Ancourt. See DANcourRT. 

Ancre, d’, dénkr, [It. D’ANcora, dan’ko-r4,] (Con- 
cino Concini, kon-chee/no kon-chee/nee,) LE MARE- 
CHAL, an Italian courtier, born at Florence, went to 
France in 1600 in the retinue of Maria de Medici, queen 
of Henry IV. He married Eleonora Galigai, who was 
the favourite attendant of the queen and had great in- 
fluence at court. After the death of Henry, in 1610, he 
became first gentleman of the chamber, Marquis d’Ancre, 


and marshal of France. He even assumed the power 
of prime minister, and made many enemies by his inso- 
lence and rapacity. He was assassinated in 1617 by De 
Luines, De Vitry, and others, who appear to have per- 
formed the will of the king in this action. His wife was 
tried, convicted of sorcery and lese-majesté, and executed, 
in the same year. It is said that when asked by what 
magic art she gained an ascendency over the queen, she 
replied, “‘By that power which strong minds exercise 
over the weak.” 

See Bazin, “‘ Histoire de France sous le Régne de Louis XI11;” 
G. Save, ‘‘ Cenni storico-critichi su la Vita di C. Concini,” 1839 ; 
Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais ;’’ D. SANDELLIus, “‘ De D, Con- 
cini Vita,” 1767. 

An’cus Martius or Marcius, (mar’she-us,) the 
fourth king of Rome, a grandson of Numa Pompilius, 
succeeded Tullus Hostilius about 634 B.c. He is con- 
sidered the lawgiver or founder of the plebeian order, 
which seems to have received in his reign a distinct po- 
litical existence. He waged war with success against 
the Latins, founded Ostia, and built the Pons Sublicius, 
(Bridge of Piles.) He died about 610, and was suc- 
ceeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

See Nigzunr, ‘‘ Roman History.” 

Ancwitz. See ANKWITz.  . 

Andala, 4n’da-l4, (RUARD,) a learned professor of the 
Cartesian philosophy, and afterwards of theology, in the 
University of Franeker, was born in Friesland in 1665. 
He wrote “Descartes in reality the Overturner of Spi- 
nosism and the Architect of Experimental Philosophy,” 
(1719.) Died in 1727. 

Andelot. See DANDELOT. 

Anderloni, 4n-dér-lo’nee, (PIETRO,) an Italian en- 
graver, born near Brescia in 1784. He became director 
of the School of Engraving at Milan in 1831, and en- 
graved several works of Raphael and Titian. Died in 
1849. 

An/der-sen, (HANS CHRISTIAN,) one of the most 
gifted writers of the present age, was born at Odense, in 
the island of Fiinen, April 2, 1805. His father was a 
shoemaker in very indigent circumstances, although he 
belonged to a family that had once been rich. He used 
to seek relief from the bitterness of his lot by relating to 
his children and friends stories of the wealth and splen- 
dour of his ancestors. Hans was only nine years old 
when his father died. His mother wished to apprentice 
him to a tailor, but was prevailed on by a fortune-teller 
to send him to Copenhagen. Here he tried to obtain 
a situation at the theatre ; but he was refused because he 
was so meagre and thin. Having a fine voice, he found 
employment for a time as asinger. But after six months 
he lost his voice, and was again thrown upon the world. 
He was, however, so fortunate as to meet with gen- 
erous and enlightened patrons. Councillor Collin, who 
had the sagacity to perceive Andersen’s uncommon 
powers, obtained permission of the king to send the boy 
to a free academy, to be educated at the expense of the 
state. 

At an early age Andersen had written several short 
poems, among which “The Dying Child” was particu- 
larly admired. Having obtained pecuniary aid from the 
King of Denmark, he travelled through Germany, France, 
and Italy. After his return he produced a successful 
romance, entitled ‘The Improvisatore,” (1834.) The 
delineations in this work of the scenery and manners 9f 
Southern Europe have never been surpassed by any 
writer. Another, called “O. Z.,” appeared in 1835, con- 
taining descriptions of life in the North. ‘Only a Fid- 
dler” presents some striking pictures from the story of 
his own early life. 

The “ Poet’s Bazaar” (1842) was the result of a visit 
to the Levant. His original genius is most conspicuous 
in his fairy-tales, of which he has published several vol- 
umes. They are characterized by quaint humour, rich 
imagination, and sometimes by deep pathos. His numer- 
ous works have been translated into most of the Euro- 
pean languages. 

“For vividness and reality of detail, for breadth and 
boldness, too, in the description of scenery, and for skill 
in conveying the impression made on a fine mind and 
earnest heart by all that is beautiful in nature and true 
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in art, he stands without a rival among recent writers of 
romance.” (‘Quarterly Review,” March, 1845.) 

See Howrrt’s ‘‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” 
London, 1852; also, ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” vol. Ixii. p. 387. 

An/der-son, (ADAM,) a Scottish political economist, 
born about 1699, was a clerk in the South Sea House for 
forty years. He was author of a well-known History of 
Commerce, entitled an “ Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, ete.,” (2 vols., 
1762,) a work of great research. Died in 1765. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Anderson, (ALEXANDER,) an eminent Scottish mathe- 
matician, born at Aberdeen about 1580, became professor 
of mathematics at Paris, and died in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He published, besides other works, 
“ Supplementum Apollonii Redivivi,” (1612.) 

See Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Anderson, (ALEXANDER,) M.D., a British botanist, 
who passed many years in the West Indies, and was super- 
intendent of the botanic garden of Saint Vincent. He 
wrote an “Account ofa Bituminous Lake or Plain in the 
Island of Trinidad,” (1789 ;) a“ Description of the Bread- 
Fruit Tree,” (1798;) and an “Essay on the Cultivation 
of the Clove,” (1802.) Died about 1813. 

Anderson, (ARTHUR,) M.P., a Scottish gentleman 
noted for his public spirit and enterprise, was born in 
Shetland in 1792. He was the principal founder, and 
for many years the director, of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Company. 

Anderson, (CHRISTOPHER,) a British Baptist min- 
ister, born in Edinburgh in 1782. He founded the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society. His chief works are the ‘‘ Domestic 
Constitution,” (1826,) and “Annals of the English 
Bible,” (2 vols., 1845.) Died in 1852. 

See “ Life and Letters of Christopher Anderson,” by his nephew, 
1854; CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

An/der-son, (Sir EDMOND,) an English judge, noted 
for his learning, born at Broughton about 1530. He was 
chief justice of the court of common pleas from 1582 
until his death, and was one of the commissioners who 
tried Mary, Queen of Scots, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
He treated the Puritans with rigour, but his judicial con- 
duct is said to have been generally moderate and correct. 
His “‘ Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Com- 
mon Bench” are esteemed good authority. Died in 1605. 

See Foss, “ Judges of England ;”” Lroyp, ‘‘ State Worthies.” 


An/der-son, (GEORGE,) a traveller, born in Sleswick. 
Iie traversed Persia, India, China, and other countries, 
between 1644 and 1650, and published a narrative of his 
travels, in German, (1669.) 

Anderson, (GEORGE,) an English writer and mathe- 
matician, born at Weston in 1760; died in 1796. 

Anderson, (GEORGE B.,) an American general, born 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, about 1834, graduated 
at West Point in 1852. He commanded a brigade of 
Lee’s army at the battle of Antietam, and received there 
a wound of which he died in October, 1862. 

Anderson, (HENRY J.,) professor of mathematics, 
etc. in Columbia College, New York, from 1825 to 1843. 
He was associated with Lieutenant Lynch in the explo- 
ration of the Dead Sea, and published “Geology of 
Lieutenant Lynch's Expedition,” (1848.) 

Anderson, (Isaac,) an American Presbyterian min- 
ister, born in Rockbridge county, Virginia, in 1780. 
He was distinguished as a pioneer preacher or mission- 
ary in the Western States, and as the founder of a theo- 
logical seminary at Maryville, Tennessee. Died in 1857. 

Anderson, (JAMES,) a Scottish antiquary and histori- 
cal writer, born at Edinburgh in 1662. He became a 
resident of London soon after the union of England and 
Scotland. He wrote an “ Essay showing that the Crown 
of Scotland is Independent,” (1705,) and spent many 
years in making a collection of ancient Scottish charters, 
etc., which was published under the title of ‘‘ Choice 
Treasury (or Collection) of the Charters and Coins of 
Scotland,” (Selectus Diplomatum et Numismatum 
Scotize Thesaurus,” 1739.) He also published “Collec- 
tions relating to the History of Mary, Queen of Scotland,” 
(4 vols., 1724-28.) Died in 1728. 


See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Anderson, (JAMEs,) an ingenious writer on agricul 
ture and political economy, born near Edinburgh in 1739 
was a practical farmer. He published valuable “ Essays 
relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs,” (3 vols., 1777) 
and edited a weekly periodical called ‘The Bee,” (1790- 
94,) which is highly commended. In 1797 he removed 
to the vicinity of London, where he issued a monthly 
periodical called “Recreations in Agriculture, Natural 
History, Arts, and Literature,” (1799-1802,) in which he. 
developed a new theory on rent, that was afterwards 
adopted by Malthus and others. His scientific informa- 
tion was extensive and accurate. Besides his other wri- 
tings, he has contributed several articles to the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica.” Died in 1808. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Anderson, (JAMES,) was physician-general of the 
East India Company’s army at Madras, in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. He was noted for long and 
diligent efforts to introduce the cochineal, mulberry- 
tree, silkworm, and other productions, into Hindostan., 
He published letters to Sir Joseph Banks and others on 
these subjects. Died about 1810. 

Anderson, (JAmrEs,) M.D., an American physician, 
born in 1752; died in Maryland in 1820, 

See THACHER, “‘ Medical Biography.” 


Anderson, (JAMES STUART MuRRAyY,) an English 
writer, born about 1798, graduated as B.A. at Oxford in 
1820. He became rector of Tormarton about 1850, and 
published “The History of the Church of England in 
the Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the British 
Empire,” (3 vols., 1851.) 

Anderson, 4n’der-son, (JOHANN,) an accomplished 
publicist, was born at Hamburg in 1674, and took the 
degree of doctor of laws at Leyden in 1697. He was 
afterwards employed by the citizens of Hamburg in va- 
rious negotiations at different European courts. He 
became successively syndic, burgomaster, and senior 
burgomaster of his native city. Died in 1743. He left 
an “Account of Greenland, Iceland, and Davis’ Straits,” 
(1746.) 

Anderson, (JOHN,) born in Dumbartonshire, Scot- 
land, in 1726, was appointed professor of natural phi- 
losophy in the University of Glasgow in 1760. Died in 
1796. He deserves honourable and grateful remem- 
brance for having founded in Glasgow an institution, 
called the Andersonian Institution, for the purpose of 
imparting by popular lectures a knowledge of the useful 
sciences to mechanics and others not able to go through 
a full collegiate course. He published a popular work, 
entitled ‘‘ Institutes of Physics,” (1786.) 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Anderson, (JOHN,) a Scottish surgeon, born in Mid- 
Lothian in 1789, wrote “ Memoirs of the House of Ham- 
ilton,” (1825.) Died in 1832. 

Anderson, (Rev. JOHN,) a Scottish Presbyterian di- 
vine, born about 1671. He became minister of Dum- 
barton in 1704, and removed to Glasgow in 1720. His 
chief work is a “ Defence of the Church Government, 
Faith, Worship, and Spirit of the Presbyterians,” (1714.) 
Died about 1722. 

See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’? 


Anderson, (JOSEPH,) United States Senator, born 
near Philadelphia in 1757. He was appointed by Wash- 
ington, in 1791, judge of the territory south of the Ohio. 
Upon its organization into the State of Tennessee, in 
1797, he was elected to the United States Senate, of 
which he continued an influential member for nineteen 
years, being twice chosen president fro tempore. From 
1815 to 1836 he was First Comptroller of the United 
States Treasury. Died in 1837. 

Anderson, (Lars.) See ANDREA, (LAURENTIUS.) 

Anderson, (RICHARD C.,) an American diplomatist, 
born in Kentucky about 1750. He was a representative 
in Congress from Kentucky from 1817 to 1821, United 
States Minister to the Republic of Colombia in 1823, 
and in 1826 Envoy Extraordinary to the Assembly of 
American Nations at Panama. Died at Panama in 1826. 

Anderson, (RICHARD HENRY,) an American general, 
born in South Carolina about 1822, graduated at West 
Point in 1842. He became a captain in 1855, resigned 
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his commission in 1861, and was made a brigadier-gene- 
ral in the confederate army. He commanded a division 
at Gettysburg, July, 1863. 

Anderson, (ROBERT,) M.D., a Scottish critic and 
biographer, born in Lanarkshire in 1750. He resided 
in Edinburgh from 1790 until his death, and had an ex- 
tensive correspondence with literary men. He is best 
known as editor of a good edition of “The Works of 
the British Poets; with Prefaces Biographical and Crit- 
ical,” (14 vols., 1792-1807.) He also published “The 
Life of Dr. Johnson,” (1795,) and “ The Life of Dr. Smol- 
lett,” (1803.) Died in 130. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Anderson, (Rozerv,) a British poet, born at Carlisle 
in 1770; died in 1833. Many of his ballads and other 
poems are in the Cumberland dialect. His works are 
chiefly of a humorous cast. 

See ‘‘ Autobiography of Robert Anderson.” 

Anderson, (RoBERT,) an American general, born 
near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1805, graduated at West 
Point in 1825. He served as captain in the Mexican 
war, 1846-47, and became a major of artillery in 1857. 
In the autumn of 1860 he took command of the forts of 
Charleston harbour. He removed his garrison, Decem- 
ber 26, from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, which he 
refused to surrender on the demand of Governor Pickens. 
The insurgents besieged Fort Sumter, and began to bom- 
bard it on the r2th of April, 1861. The bombardment 
was kept up with red-hot shot and with unremitting 
fury for many hours. Major Anderson’s position having 
at length been rendered untenable by want of provisions 
and by the combustion of part of the fort, he surrendered 
on the 13th of April. He was promoted to be a briga- 
dier-general in the regular army in May, 1861. In con- 
sequence of ill health, or some other reason, he took 
no further part in the civil war. 

See GREELEY’s ‘‘ American Conflict.” 

Anderson, (WALTER,) a historical and critical writer, 
who was minister of Chirnside, Scotland, for about fifty 
years. Among his works are “The History of Creesus, 
King of Lydia,” (1755,) and “ The Philosophy of Ancient 
Greece investigated in its Origin and Progress, etc.,” 
(1791,) which has some merit, but was superseded by 
Enfield’s “ Abridgment of Brucker.” Died in 1800. 


See CHamBeErs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Anderson, (WILLIAM,) a British naturalist who was 
surgeon on the Resolution in Cook’s second voyage 
round the world, 1772-75. He wrote several short 
treatises. 

Anderson, (WILLIAM,) a British horticulturist, born 
about 1766, was for many years curator of the botanic 
garden at Chelsea. Died in 1846. 

Andersson, 4n’/der-son, (CHARLES JOHN,) a trav- 
eller, born in Sweden in the nineteenth century. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1855 he passed several years in the ex- 
ploration of Southern Africa, and made contributions to 
the natural history and geography of that region. He 
published a narrative of his adventures. While on a 
hunting expedition in Southern Africa, he was attacked 
and killed by a wounded elephant in 1856. 

An/der-ton, (HENRY,) an English painter of history 
and portraits ; died about 1665. 

Anderton, (JAmes,) an English Roman Catholic con- 
troveisial writer, who died in 1643. 

Andhrimnir or Andrimner, 4n-drim/ner, in the 
Norse mythology, the name of the cook who boils every 
day, in the kettle Eldhrimnir, the flesh of the boar 
Sehrimnir, for the table of the gods and heroes. 


See THorpk, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol.i.; MAutet, ‘‘ North- 
ern Antiquities,”’ vol. i1., Fable xx. 


Andlo (4nd/lo) or Andlau, 4nd/léw, written also An- 
delo, 4n/deh-lo, (PETER HERMAN oF,) [Lat. PE’rRuS 
DE AND’/LO or AND/ELO,] a German jurist, of Italian de- 
scent, lived in the fifteenth century, and wrote in Latin 
on the Germanic Empire a work which is remarkable 
as the first attempt in Germany to compile a system of 
public law. 

An-dog/I-dés, [’Avdoxidnc,| an Athenian orator, born 
about 467 B.C., was called one of the “Ten Orators.” 
He was appointed with Glaucon to command a fleet in 


432, and acted a prominent part in political affairs. 
When the thirty tyrants obtained power in 404 B.c., he 
went into exile, from which he soon returned. He died 
about 390 B.c. A few of his orations are extant. 

Andoque, 6Nn’dok’, a French writer of the seven- 
teenth century, author of a History of Languedoc, (1648.) 

Andrada, an-dRra/da, (FFRANCISCO,) a Portuguese poet, 
flourished about 1600. 

Andrada, de, da 4n-dra’p4, or Andrade, de, da 
an-dra/pa, (ALFONSO,) a Spanish Jesuit, born at Toledo 
in 1590, wrote many works on theology. Died in 1658. 

Andrada, de, di 4n-dra’d4, or Andrade, de, da 4n- 
dra/da, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese Jesuit, born in Alentejo 
about 1580. He went as a missionary to India and 
Thibet, and published a “ New Discovery of the Grand 
Cathay, or Kingdom of Thibet,” (1627.) Died at Goa 
in 1633. 

Andrada, de, or Andrade, de, (D1oco LopEz,) a 
Sone preacher, born in Santarem in 1569; died 
in 1635. 

Andrada, de, or Andrade, de, (FERNAN PEREz,) a 
Spaniard, surnamed (in the Galician dialect) O Bo, 
(‘‘ the Good,”’) was a friend of Henri de Trastamara, He 
built, about 1388, a noble bridge across the Eume. 

Andrada, de, (FERNAO PEREZ,) a Portuguese naval 
officer, commande? a ship in the fleet of Albuquerque, 
who in 1511 appointed him admiral of a fleet of ten 
ships at Malacca. He defeated the Sultan of Java ina 
sea-fight in 1513, and commanded the first Huropean 
fleet that appeared on the coast of China, (1518.) He 
was successful in opening commercial intercourse with 
the Chinese. 

Andrada, de, or Andrade, de, (FRANCISCO RADES,) 
a Spanish writer of great merit, born at Toledo, was 
author of a “History of the Three Spanish Orders of 
Chivalry,” (1572.) He lived in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, and was chaplain to Philip IL. 

Andrada, de, or Andrade, de, (JACINTO,) an excel- 
lent Portuguese writer, born at Beja in 1597. He was 
abbot of the monastery of Santa Maria das Chas. Died 
in 1657. His principal work is the Life of Dom Joao 
de Castro, Viceroy of India, (1651,) which is a model of 
fine writing. 

Andrada, de, (PAOLO GONZALEZ,) a Portuguese 
lyric poet of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote a volume of Spanish poems, (published at 
Lisbon in 1629.) 

Andrada e Sylva, (or Silva,) 4n-dra’da 4 sél’vA, 
(José Bontracio,) a distinguished Brazilian, born at 
Santos in 1765. He studied at the University of Coim- 
bra in Portugal, and returned to Brazil in 1819. He was 
a man of great courage, ability, and eloquence, and took 
the lead in those measures which in 1822 severed Brazil 
from Portugal and created it an independent empire. 
He was prime minister of Brazil for a short time in 
1822-23, and was appointed guardian of the emperor’s 
minor children in 1831. He died in 1838, leaving sev- 
eral scientific treatises. 

His brothers, ANTONIO CARLOS and MARTIN FRAN- 
CISCO DE ANDRADA, born towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, were both distinguished for their talents 
and eloquence, and both held high positions under the 
Brazilian government. Antonio Carlos died in 1845. 

See J. M. Pereira vA Sytva, “‘Plutarco Brasileiro,” 1847; E. 
Joaguim pa Sytva Mata, “José Bonifacio de Andrada e Sylva, 
Elogio historico,” 1838; FLETCHER and Kipper, “Brazil and the 
Brazilians,’’ 1868. 

Andrade or Andrada, (D1oco de Payva—da pi’- 
va,) a learned Jesuit, born at Coimbra, in Portugal, in 
1528. He distinguished himself by his talents and elo- 
quence at the famous Council of Trent, and afterwards 
wrote an elaborate defence of its doctrines against Chem- 
nitz, a Protestant controversialist. Died about 1575. 

Andadral, 4n’dr4l’, (GABRIEL,) an eminent French 
physician, born in Paris in 1797, was a son of Guillaume, 
noticed below. He published “Clinique Médicale,” (4 
vols., 1824-27,) and a “Summary of Pathological An- 
atomy,” (3 vols., 1829,) which had a great success. He 
wrote also various other medical works. In 1830 he 
became professor of pathology, and in 1839 succeeded 
Broussais in the chair of pathology and therapeut.cs, in 
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Paris. He was admitted into the Institute in 1842. The 
wife of Dr. Andral was a daughter of Royer-Collard. 
Died in 1853. 

See Qu#RARD, “La France Littéraire.”’ : 

Andral, (GUILLAUME,) a distinguished physician, the 
father of the preceding, was born in Lot in 1769. He 
became a physician to the army of Italy, and obtained a 
high position under Murat at Naples about 1808. 

Andray. See ANDRE. 

André. See ANDREA, 

André. See ANDREAS. . 

André, 6n’drv, called Syi/vius, [in French, Du Bots, 
dii bwa’,| a French chronicler of the twelfth century. 

Andre, 4n’dra, (CHRISTIAN KARL,) a German teacher 
and writer, born at Hildburghausen in 1763. He taught 
near Gotha and at Briinn, and was editor of a popular 
magazine called “ Hesperus,” (1809-31.) Among his 
numerous works are “Useful Walks for Every Day in 
the Year,” (1790,) and a valuable “ Geographico-Statis- 
tical Description of the Austrian Empire,” (1813.) Died 
at Stuttgart in 1831. 

Andre, (EmiL,) a German writer on the culture and 
management of forests, was born at Schnepfenthal in 
1790. 

Rad én’dra’, or Saint-André, sin’tdn’drd’, 
(FRANCOIS,) a French medical writer, lived about the 
close or the seventeenth century. 

André, sometimes written Andray, 6n’drd/, (JEAN,) 
a French historical painter, born at Paris in 1662; died 
in 1753. 

Andre, (JOHANN,) a celebrated German composer, 
kapellmeister to the Prince of Prussia, was born at Offen- 
bach in 1741. He composed many operas and songs. 
Died in 1799. 

Andre, (JOHANN ANTON,) a musical composer, son 
of the preceding, was born at Offenbach in 1775. He 
composed masses, concertos, symphonies, etc., and pub- 
lished some works which Mozart left in manuscript. 
Died about 1845. 

André, an’dra or an/dre, (JoHN,) an adjutant-general 
in the British army of the American Revolution, cele- 
brated for his complicity in the treason of Arnold, was 
born in Londonin 1751. His parents were from Geneva, 
in Switzerland, where he was educated with a view to 
becoming a merchant. But, being crossed in love, he 
abandoned the counting-house for the camp, and received 
his first commission in the British army in 1771. In 
1774 he came to America as a lieutenant in the Royal 
Fusiliers, and was among the officers captured at Saint 
John’s early in the war by Montgomery. His varied and 
graceful talents and his engaging manners appear to 
have obtained for him the appointment of adjutant-gen- 
eral with the rank of major, without his performing any 
distinguished military services. He held, moreover, a 
facile and at times satirical pen, and occasionally amused 
himself with caricaturing in rhyme the appearance and 
exploits of the “rebel” officers. After the evacuation 
of Philadelphia by the British he was employed to carry 
on a correspondence with a body of loyalists near the 
Chesapeake, who were conspiring to restore the royal 
government. He first introduced himself to the notice 
of Arnold by means of a letter, written August 16, 1779, 
to Mrs. Arnold, whose acquaintance he had formed in 
Philadelphia. 

Major André was employed by Sir Henry Clinton to 
conduct the secret negotiations with Benedict Arnold for 
the surrender of West Point; and for this purpose he 
assumed the name of John Anderson. On the 21st of 
September, 1780, Major André and Arnold had an inter- 
view at the house of Joshua H. Smith. Arnold furnished 
André a number of papers relating to West Point, in- 
cluding maps and plans and memoranda of the weakest 
points where an ‘attack might be made with the best 
advantage. He also gave him a passport through the 
American lines. After he parted from Arnold, Smith 
accompanied him beyond the American outposts, and 
André proceeded towards New York City by land. 
André now pursued his journey in confident security 
until he had crossed a small stream near Tarrytown, 
when three men, armed with muskets, emerged from a 
thicket and brought him to a stand. Losing all caution, 
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he exclaimed, “Gentlemen, I hope you belong to our 
party?’ “‘ What party?” asked the leader. “The lower 
party,” said André. “We do,” was the reply. André 
then declared himself a British officer on important 
business, who must not be detained a moment. ‘To his 
consternation, the party now declared themselves Ameri- 
cans, and told André he was their prisoner. Recovering 
himself, he attempted to pass off his former declaration 
as a subterfuge, saying he was a Continental officer 
procuring information from below, and showed a pass 
from General ArnoJd. The suspicions of his captors, 
however, were fully aroused, and, on searching his per- 
son, the papers furnished him by Arnold were found 
between his stockings and the soles of his feet. Asa 
last resort, André offered them his horse and watch, 
or any reward they might name, if they would let him 
go. But the sturdy republicans were not to be bribed. 
They conducted him ten or twelve miles to North Castle, 
and delivered him to Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson. Rec- 
ognizing the handwriting of Arnold in the papers found, 
and perceiving that they were of a dangerous nature, 
Colonel Jameson forwarded them by express to Wash- 
ington at Hartford, and then, with an obtuseness almost 
incredible, was about tosend André to Arnold with a let- 
ter stating the circumstances of his arrest and the char- 
acter of the papers found on him. Major Talmadge, ar- 
riving soon after, immediately suspected Arnold, and, by 
earnest entreaty, prevailed on Jameson to detain André ; 
but the letter was suffered to go on and furnish Arnold 
timely warning to make his escape. André was tried by 
a court-martia] and condemned to be hung as a spy. He 
admitted freely who he was, and for what purpose he 
came within the American lines, but declined disclosing 
anything implicating any other person. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton made great efforts to secure his release. It was 
intimated to him that André would be given up on the 
surrender of Arnold; but this was not to be thought of. 
André requested that his sentence might be commuted 
to being shot ; but the magnitude of the plot in which he 
was implicated forbade any indulgence being shown him. 
He was executed at Tarrytown on the morning of Oc- 
tober 2, 1780, conducting himself with great fortitude to 
the last. The day before his execution he sketched, 
with pen and ink, a miniature likeness of himself, which 
is now in the Trumbull Gallery of Yale College. In 
1821 his remains were transferred to England and in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey. The names of his captors 
were John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van 
Wart. They were liberally rewarded by Congress, and 
in 1853 a monument was erected to their memory on 
the site of André’s arrest. Joshua H. Smith was tried 
for treason, but acquitted on the plea of his ignorance 
of Arnold’s traitorous designs. 

See Life of Benedict Arnold, in Sparxs’s ‘American Biography ;”” 
WiInTHROP SARGENT, ‘‘ Life and Career of Major John André,” 18613 
“Atlantic Monthly’’ for December, 1860. 

André, 6n’dra’, L’ArBE, a French writer, born at 
Marseilles, lived between 1750 and 1800. He published 
an edition of the works of D’Aguesseau, (13 vols., 
1759-90.) 

Andre, (RUDOLPH,) a German writer on rural econ- 
omy, born at Gotha in 1792, was a brother of Emil, 
above noticed, and was a practical cultivator. It is 
stated that he first described the art of improving races 
of animals, Died in 1825. 

André, (Marshal Satnv.) See SaIntT-ANDRE. 

André, (VALERE.) See ANDREAS, (VALERIUS.) 

André, (Yves Marig£,) a French Jesuit writer, and 
professor of mathematics at Caen, born in 1675 in Brit- 
tany ; diedin 1764. Heis known as the author of an “ Es- 
say on the Beautiful,” (1741,) a work of considerable merit. 

Andrea, 4n-dra’a, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian histori- 
cal writer, born at Barletta in 1519, 

Andrea, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian scholar, born at 
Vigévano in 1417, became Bishop of Aleria in Corsica. 


‘He is chiefly remembered as the editor of several clas- 


sical works published at Rome, among which are “Cz. 
sar’s Works,” (1469 ;) “ The Decades of Livy,” (1470 ;) 
“The Works of Virgil,” (about 1470 ;) “Pliny’s Natural 
History,” (1470,) and “ Cicero’s Orations,” (1471.) Died 
mM 1475, 
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Andrea, written also Andreas, (ONUFRIO,) a Nea- 
politan poet, wrote, besides other works, a heroic poem, 
called “ Italia Liberata,” (1646.) He was ranked among 
the best Italian poets of his time by Crescimbeni, Died 
about 1650. 

Andrea PIsANo, (pe-si/no,) a celebrated Italian 
sculptor and architect, born at Pisa about 1270, was a 
pupil of Nicola and Giovanni Pisani. He was one of 
the first who abandoned the Gothic style for the antique 
models of Greece. He was invited to Florence to exe- 
cute the sculptures of the facade of Santa Maria del 
Fiore. At the death of Arnolfo di Lapo, Andrea was 
appointed superintendent of the public works of Flor- 
ence. He designed the Castello di Scarperia and the 
church of San Giovanni at Pistoja. His master-piece 
of sculpture is the bronze rilievi of the gates of the 
baptistery of San Giovanni at Florence, (1339.) Died 
at Florence in 1345. 

His son Nino was an able sculptor, and finished some 
of his father’s works. 

See Crcocnara, “ Storia della Scultura.” 

Andrea, (ZoAN or GIOVANNI,) a skilful Italian en- 
graver, who lived in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. He copied and imitated the prints of Man- 
tegna. His works are rare, and command high prices. 

See OrtLey, “‘ Early History of Engraving.” 

Andrea, d’, din-dra/4, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
jurist of Naples, born near Amalfi in 1625; died in 
1698. 

Andrea del Castagno. See CASTAGNO. 

Andrea del Sarto or Vannucchi. See SArro. 

Andrea di Luigi. See Luic1. 

Andree, 4n-dra’a, (ABRAHAM,) a Swedish prelate, 
born in Angermannland. He was elected Archbishop 
of Upsal in 1593, before which date he had opposed the 
attempt of King John to restore the Roman Catholic 
religion in Sweden. _ He died in prison in 1607. 

Andree or Andrea, 4n-dra’a, (or Andreas, 4n- 
dra/s,) (JACOB or JAMES,) an eminent German Protest- 
ant theologian, born’ at Waiblingen, in Wiirtemberg, in 
1528. He was ordained deacon at Stuttgart in 1546, 
after which he became professor at Tiibingen. He 
performed many long journeys in Germany to organ- 
ize the Lutheran worship, and acquired great influ- 
ence by his learning, energy, and eloquence. He was 
president of a board of five who, in 1580, produced the 
“ Formula Concordie,” a summary and symbol of faith 
then adopted, and still recognized, by the Lutheran 
Church. He wrote many polemical works against the 
Calvinists and Papists. Died in 1590. 

See Metcuror ADAM, ‘‘ Vite Germanorum Theologorum ;” J. V. 
Anpre#, ‘“‘Fama Andreana reflorescens,” etc., 1630; LEBRET, 
“ Programmata III. de J. Andrez Vita,”’ 1799. 

Andree, 4n/dre-é or 4n-dra’a, [Fr. ANDRE, 6N’- 
dra’,| (JOHANNES or GIOVANNT,) an eminent professor 
of canon law, was born near Florence about 1275. He 
was professor at Bologna for many years. Died in 1348. 
He was reputed the most celebrated canonist of the 
fourteenth century. His “Commentaries on the Decre- 
tals” were highly esteemed. 

See FantTuzzi, ‘‘ Scrittori Bolognesi ;’?’ MazzucHe tt, “‘ Scrittori 
d'Italia.” 

Andreee, (JOHANN GrorG REINHARDT,) a German 
apothecary, born at Hanover in 1724. He wrote treat- 
ises on chemistry, botany, etc., which appeared in the 
“ Hanover Magazine,” and “ Letters from Switzerland,” 
(2d edition, 1776.) Died in 1793. 

Andrez or Andrea, [Fr. ANDRE, 6n’dRa’,] (Jo- 
HANN VALENTIN,) a German satirical writer of great 
merit, born at Herrenberg, in Wiirtemberg, in August, 
1586, was a grandson of Jacob Andree, (1528-90.) He 
became deacon at Vaihingen in 1614, town-pastor at 
Calw in 1620, court preacher at Stuttgart in 1639, and 
ecclesiastic counsellor to the Duke of Brunswick-Wol- 
fenbiittel in 1642. The institution of the order of Rosi- 
crucians is ascribed to him by some writers; but the 
disputes on this question have not dispelled its obscurity. 
His principal work is a “ Hundred Satirical Dialogues,” 
(“Menippus, sive Dialogorum Satiricorum Centuria,” 
1617.) Ie showed a liberal philosophical spirit in his 
Latin work entitled “The Images of the Virtues and 


Vices of Human Life,” (1619.) He also published 
poems in German, which are praised by Herder. Died 
in 1654. “ Andree,” says Hallam, “was a man above 
his age, and a singular contrast to the narrow and pe- 
dantic herd of German scholars and theologians.” 

See SEYBOLD, “‘ Selbstbiographien beriihmter Manner,”’ 1799; W 


HossBacu, “J. V. Andrez und seiner Zeitalter dargestellt,”’ 1819 ; 
FLOGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Komischen Literatur.”’ 

Andrez, (LAURENTIUS,) [Sw. LARS AN/DFRSON,] 
one of the principal agents in the introduction of the 
Reformation into Sweden. He was converted to the 
Protestant faith in 1520, and appears to have become 
soon after the principal adviser of Gustavus Vasa, who 
appointed him chancellor. In 1526 he published a 
translation of the New Testament into Swedish. He 
afterwards incurred the suspicion and displeasure of his 
sovereign, and died in obscurity in 1552. 

See Grze.ius, “‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 

Andree, (Tosias,) a German Cartesian philosopher, 
born at Braunfels in 1604, was professor of Greek at 
Groningen. Died in 1676. 

Andree, (Tosras,) a German physician and profes- 
sor of philosophy, was born at Bremen in 1633; died 
at Franeker in 1685. 

Andreani, 4n-dra-a’nee, (ANDREA,) a noted Italian 
engraver, surnamed MANTUANO, (ze. the ‘‘Mantuan,”’) 
born at Mantua about 1540; died in 1623. He carried 
to great perfection the art of engraving on wood in 
chiaroscuro. His master-piece is “The Triumph of 
Ceesar.” ; 

An/dre-as, [Gr. ’Avdpéac,] the name of several an- 
cient physicians, none of whom is of sufficient note to 
deserve a place here. 

An/dreas, an archbishop of Czesarea in Cappadocia, 
supposed to have lived about the close of the fifth cen- 
tury. He wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse. 

An/dreas surnamed CRETEN’SIS, (‘of Crete,”) a 
native of Damascus, who became Archbishop of Crete 
near the end of the seventh century. 

Andreas, (Italian.) See ANDREA. 

Andreas, 4n-dra/as, Archbishop of Lund, in Sweden, 
wrote ‘ Hexaemeron,” a Latin poem on the Creation, 
and was author or compiler of the “ Laws of Zealand.” 
Died in 1228. 

An-dre’as or An/drew, (oF NAPLES,) called also 
Andreasso, 4n-dra-as’so, born about 1324, was the 
second son of Carobert, King of Hungary. His marriage 
with Joanna, heiress of the throne of Naples, was cele- 
brated in 1331, and she became queen regnant in 1334. 
A conspiracy having been formed against him by sev- 
eral princes and barons of Naples, he was assassinated 
in 1345. 

Andreas, 4n-dra/as, a liberal German prelate, Arch- 
bishop of Crain, (Carniola,) attempted to reform the 
Romish Church, the corruptions of which he boldly ex- 
posed. He was committed to prison and strangled in 
1484. 

See Erscu und Grupser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Andreas or Andrew, (JOHN,) surnamed RATISBO- 
NEN/SIS, (¢.¢. ‘of Ratisbon,”) sometimes called ANDREAS 
MaGIsteER, (ze. ‘Andrew the Master,”) a learned Ger- 
man chronicler who lived about the year 1400. 

Andreas, (ONUPHRIUS.) See ANDREA, (ONUFRIO.) 

Andreas, 4n-dra/4s, or André, 6n’dra’, (VALERIUS,) 
a Flemish bibliographer, born in Brabant in 1588. He 
became professor of Hebrew and of law at Louvain. 
His reputation is founded chiefly on his “ Bibliotheca 
Belgica,” (1623,) a work of some value on the life and 
writings of eminent Belgians. Died in 1656. 

See FE ix N&vg, “‘ V. André professeur d’Hébreu, etc.,’? 1846; E. 
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VANDERLINDEN, ‘‘ V. Andreze Preconium,”’ z850. 

Andreasi or Andreassi, 4n-dra-as/see, (IPPOLITO,) 
an Italian painter, born at Mantua, was a pupil of Giulio | 
Romano, and lived about 1600. - 

André-Bardon. See DANDRE. 

Andre du Bois. See ANDRE SYLVIUS. 

Andreevsky, 4n-dra-év’ske, (STEPAN,) a Russian | 


physician, who became minister of finances in 1807 ; died 


in 1818. 
Andrei, 4n-dra’e or 4n-dra’, or An/drew, (YARo- 
SLAVITCH, ya-ro-sl4/vitch,) a younger brother of Alexan- 
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der-Nevsky, waged war against Batoo- (or Batou-) Khan | 


the Mogul. Died in 1264. 

Andreior Andrew, surnamed YOOREVITCH or You- 
REVITCH, yoo’ré-vitch, Grand Duke of Russia; born in 
II1IO, was a warlike prince, and extended his dominions 
by conquest. He was assassinated in 1174. : 

Andreini, 4n-dra-ee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
actor and writer of comedies, born at Pistoja, lived 
about the close of the sixteenth century. He is supposed 
to have died about 1620. 

Andreini, (GIOVANNI BATTIsTA,) son of the pre- 
ceding, also an actor and writer, was born at Florence 
about 1578; died about 1650. Besides other successful 
works, he wrote a sacred drama entitled ‘L’Adamo,” 
(14-da’mo,) (or “ Adam,” 1613,) from which Milton is by 
some supposed to have derived the idea of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Andreini, (IsABELLA,) a native of Padua, the wife of 
Francesco, noticed above, was both an accomplished 
actress and a poetess. Though greatly admired for her 
personal attractions, she maintained an irreproachable 
character. Died in 1604, aged forty-two. Among her 
poems is “ Mirtilla, a Pastoral Fable,” (1588.) 

Andreini, (Pirrro ANDREA,) a learned Italian an- 
tiquary, born at Florence about 1650; died in 1720. 

Andrelini, 4n-dra-lee’nee, (PuBLio Fausro,) [in 
Latin, Pus/tius Faus/rus ANDRELI/NUs,] an Italian 
writer of Latin poetry, was born at Forll about 1450. 
In 1489 he was appointed by Charles VIII. professor 
of classical literature in the University of Paris, where 
he died in 1518. His pretensions as a poet were ridi- 
culed by Erasmus, who said his verses lacked only one 
syllable, ze. sezse. 

Andreoli, 4n-dra-o/lee, (Giorcio da Gubbio—d4 
goob’be-o,) an Italian sculptor and worker in terra-cotta, 
lived about 1500. 

Andréossi or Andréossy, 6n’dr4/0’se’, (ANTOINE 
FRANGOIS,) COUNT OF, a distinguished French military 
officer and engineer, born at Castelnaudary, in Langue- 
doc, in 1761. He served with distinction in Italy, 
(1796,) became general of brigade about 1797, and went 
to Egypt in 1798. He contributed, as a member of the 
Institute of Cairo, to the labours of the “* Commission of 
Egypt,” and wrote excellent memoirs on Lake Menza- 
leh and the natron lakes. He officiated as chief of the 
staff of Bonaparte on the 18th Brumaire, 1799, and 
was made general of division, and appointed succes- 
sively ambassador to London, Vienna, and Constan- 
tinople. On the restoration of the Bourbons (1814) 
he was recalled from the Ottoman Porte, and remained 
in private life till the revolution of March, 1815, when 
he again accepted office under Napoleon as the head of 
the war department. After the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo, he was one of the five commissioners sent to 
negotiate an armistice with the allied powers, on which 
occasion he gave his ready consent to the recall of the 
Bourbons. He became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1826, was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1827, and died in 1828. He left, besides other works, 
a “ Journey to the Mouth of the Black Sea, or Essay on 
the Bosphorus and Delta of Thrace,” (1818.) 

See Marton, “Notice nécrologique sur le Comte Andréossi,” 
1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Andréossy or Andréossi, (FRANCOIS,) an ancestor 
of the preceding, born in Paris in 1633. He was an 
eminent mathematician and engineer, and deserves es- 
pecial notice as the projector of the Canal of Langue- 
doc. Died in 1688. 

Andreozzi, 4n-dra-ot’/see, (GAETANO,) an Italian dra- 
matic composer, born at Naples in 1763; died in 1826. 

Andres, fin/drés, (BONAVENTURA JOHANN,) a learned 
Jesuit, born at Nuremberg in 1744; died in 1822. 

Andrés, 4n-drés’, (CARLOS,) a Spanish lawyer, born 
near Valencia in 1753. He translated into Spanish several 
works of his brother Juan Andrés. Died in 1820. 

Andrés, (JUAN,) a most learned Spanish author, born 
at Planes, in the province of Valencia, in 1740, joined 
the Society of Jesuits in 1754. When the Jesuits were 
expelled from Spain in 1767, he went first to Corsica 
and afterwards to Italy. The most important and best- 
known of his numerous works is that entitled “On the 


Origin, Progress, and Present State of all Literature,” 
(“ Dell’ Origine, de’ Progressi, e dello Stato attuale d’ogni 
Letteratura,” 7 vols., 1782-99.) He was appointed by 
Joseph Bonaparte prefect or keeper of the royal library 
at Naples in 1806. His best works are in Italian, al- 
though he sometimes wrote in Latin, and occasionally in 
Spanish. His ‘Essay on the Philosophy of Galileo” 
(1776) is particularly commended. Died in 1817. 
See Tipapo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Andrés de Gusseme, 4n-drés’ dd goos/sa-ma, 
(Tomas,) a Spanish numismatist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘Anarés de Uztarroz, 4n-drés’ da ooth-tar-réth’, 
(JUAN FRANCISCO,) an eminent Spanish historian and 
antiquary, born at Saragossa about 1606. He obtained 
the title of chronicler of the kingdom. Among his numer- 
ous works is one called “Annals of the Crown and 
Kingdom of Aragon,” (1663.) Died in 1653. 

An’drew, |Gr. ’Avdpéac; Fr. ANDRE, 6N’dRd’; Lat. 
AN’DREAS,| SAINT, one of the twelve apostles, was a 
brother of Saint Peter, and a fisherman of Galilee. He 
appears to have found the Messiah and become his dis- 
ciple before any other of the twelve, with perhaps one 
exception. (See John i. 40.) He is supposed to have 
preached the gospel in Greece, Thrace, and the coun- 
tries north of the Danube. Tradition adds that he suf- 
fered martyrdom at Patra, (now Patras,) in Achaia. (See 
Matthew iv. 18, x. 2; Mark i. 16, xiii. 3; Luke vi. 14; 
John vi. 8, xii. 22.) 

An/drew or Andras, dn’drfs, the name of three 
Hungarian kings of the line of Arpad, between 1046 and 

301. Andrew I. ascended the throne about 1046; died 
about 1060. 

Andrew II. of Hungary, born about 1176, began to 
reign in 1205. In 1222, seven years after King John of 
England had granted the Magna Charta to his barons, 
Andrew II., scarcely less weak than his English con- 
temporary, promulgated the Golden Bull,.or Magna 
Charta of Hungary, in which the following remarkable 
clause occurs: “If we, or any of our successors, ever at 
any time wish to act contrary to this our ordinance, then 
let our bishops and the other barons and nobles of our 
kingdom, all and sundry, present and to come, have the 
free power of resisting and contradicting us and our suc- 
cessors, as a perpetual privilege, without the reproach 
of any want of fidelity.” This provision was confirmed 
and sworn to by every successive king of Hungary for 
more than four hundred years. In 1687 it was modified 
with the consent of the states. Andrew died in 1235, 
and was succeeded by his son Bela. 

Andrew III, King of Hungary, a grandson of An- 
drew II., was born at Venice. He began to reign in 
1290. The pope claimed Hungary as a fief of the pope- 
dom, and made a donation of it to Charles Martel, son 
of the King of Naples, whose army was defeated by An- 
drew (1291) at Agram. He died in 1301, and was the 
last king of the line of Arpad. 

Andrew oF CRETE. See ANDREAS. 

Andrew, PRINCE OF RusstA. See ANDREI. 

Andrew or Pisa. See ANDREA PISANO, 

An/drew, (JAMES,) a Scottish mathematician and 
grammarian, born in 1774; died in Edinburgh in 1833. 

An/’drew, (JOHN ALBION,) an American statesman, 
born at Windham, Maine, in May, 1818. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College about 1837, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in Boston in 1840. He gained dis- 
tinction by his opposition to slavery, and was elected a 
member of the legislature by the Republicans of Boston 
in 1858. In 1860 he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for one year. Within a week after President 
Lincoln’s call for seventy-five thousand men, April iti 
1861, he dispatched five regiments in answer to that 
summons. He was elected Governor the second time, 
in 1861, and afterwards re-elected at three successive 
elections. In his message of January, 1862, he said, 
“The great rebellion must be put down, and its pro- 
moters crushed beneath the ruins of their own ambition. 
The greatest crime of history must receive a doom so 
swift and sure that the enemies of popular government 
shall stand in awe while they contemplate the elastic 
energy and concentrative power of democratic institu- 
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tions and a free people.” Governor Andrew acquired 
yreat and well-deserved popularity by his assiduous at- 
tention to the wants of the soldiers in the field, by the 
fervid eloquence with which he animated the people 
during the civil war, and by his persistent efforts for the 
arming and liberation of the negroes. He died, deeply 
lamented, in October, 1867. A meeting of members of 
the legislature of Massachusetts passed a resolution— 
“That in his decease the commonwealth and the nation 
alike have suffered an irreparable loss; that his reputa- 
tion had become national, and we might well have hoped 
for him the highest national offices and honours.” 

“Among the many heroic men,” says Mrs. Stowe, 
“who have sacrificed their lives in the great battle of 
liberty in our country, there is no one who deserves a 
more honoured memory than John A. Andrew of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

See Harrier BEECHER Stowe, ‘‘Men of Our Times,”’ 1868; P. 
C. Heapcey, “ Massachusetts in the Rebellion,” p. 18; ‘‘ Notice of 
the Official Life of Governor Andrew,”’ (anonymous,) 1868. 

An’drews, (ANNIE M.,) an American lady, born 
about 1835. She devoted herself to the relief of the 
sick as a nurse during the prevalence of the yellow fever 
at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1855. 

Andrews, (EBENEZER S.,) an American publisher, 
born in Boston in 1766. As a partner of Isaiah Thomas, 
he established a publishing house at Baltimore in 1794, 
and another at Albany in 1796. Died in 1851. 

Andrews, (ETHAN ALLEN,) LL.D., an American 
scholar and writer, born at New Britain, in Connecticut, 
in 1787, graduated at Yale College in 1810. He was for 
several years professor of the ancient languages in the 
University of North Carolina. He was the author of a 
number of school-books, chiefly designed for those com- 
mencing the study of the Latin language. Andrews and 
Stoddard’s “ Latin Grammar” in particular has had an 
extensive circulation. His most important work is an 
excellent Latin-English Lexicon, (1850,) on the basis of 
Freund’s “ Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache.” Died 
in 1858. 

An/drews, (HENRY,) an English artist and botanist, 
who resided in London. He published a series of col- 
oured engravings with descriptions of rare plants, en- 
titled “The Botanist’s Repository,” (10 vols., 1797-1814.) 
Among his other works is a ‘Monograph of the Genus 
Rosa,” with coloured figures. 

Andrews, (JAMES PETIT,) an. English historical wri- 
ter, born near Newbury, in Berks, in 1737. He pub- 
lished a “ History of Great Britain connected with the 
Chronology of Europe,” (vol. 1%, part 1, 1794, part iL, 
1795,) a work of some merit, which was never finished. 
Tt is composed on a new plan, and comprises the period 
from Czesar’s invasion to the accession of Edward IV. 
Among his other works is a curious and amusing collec- 
tion of “ Anecdotes, etc., Ancient and Modern,” (1789,) 
and a “Continuation of Henry’s History of Great Brit- 
ain” (1 vol., 1796) to the accession of James I. Died 
in 1797. P 

See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”” September, 1797. 

Andrews, (JoHN,) LL.D., an English historian, for 
whose biography we find scanty materials. His princi- 
pal works are a “History of the Revolutions of Den- 
mark,” (2 vols., 1774,) and a ‘ History of the War with 
America, France, Spain, and Holland,” (4 vols., 1785-86). 
He died in his seventy-third year, in 1809. ‘ By his 
death,” says the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ the nation is 
deprived of an able historian and a profound scholar.” 

See “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” February, 1809. 


Andrews, (JOHN,) D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
born in Cecil county, Maryland, in 1746. In 1789 he 
was appointed professor of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and in 1810 became provost of 
that institution. He published “Elements of Logic.” 
Died in 1813. 

Andrews or Andrewes, an/driiz, (LANCELOT,) an 
English divine of great learning, was born in London in 
1555, and educated at Cambridge. Having attained 
distinction as a preacher, he became one of the chaplains 
of Queen Elizabeth, who appointed him Dean of West- 
minster in 1601. He was one of the ten divines selected 
to translate the Pentateuch in the reign of James I., and 
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was chosen Bishop of Chichester in 1605. At the re- 
quest of the king, he wrote a work called ‘“ Torture of 
Tortus,” (‘Tortura Torti,” 1609,) in which he de- 
fended the authority of kings in ecclesiastical affairs, in 
answer to Matthew Tortus. He was translated to the 
see of Ely in 1609 and made a privy councillor. In 
1618 he was promoted to the see of Winchester, and 
became dean of the royal chapel. He died in 1626, 
leaving a high reputation for piety, moderation, and 
charity. Among his most popular works we may name 
his ‘Manual of Private Devotions and Meditations for 
every Day in the Week,” and a “ Manual of Directions 
for the Visitation of the Sick.” He was probably more 
learned in canon law and eccleSiastical antiquities than 
any of his English contemporaries. His style was once 
greatly admired, but is too affected and pedantic to please 
the critics of the present age. His death was deplored 
by Milton in a Latin elegy. 

See Cassan, ‘‘ Lives of the Bishops of Winchester ;”? FuLLER, 
‘“Worthies of England,’ and his ‘‘ Church History ;” Isaacson, 
“ Life of Bishop Andrews,”’ 1650. 

Andrews, (MILES PETER,) M.P., an English drama- 
tist, but more noted as a man of fashion than as an au- 
thor, was a son of amerchant of London, and inherited a 
fortune. He wrote several comedies, one of which is 
called ‘Better Late than Never,” (1790.) He repre- 
sented Bewdley in Parliament from about 1790 till his 
death. His dinners and entertainments were celebrated. 
Died in 1814. 

See “ Biographia Dramatica.” 

An/drews, (THoMAS,) M.D., F.P.S., a chemist, born 
in Belfast, graduated at Edinburgh in 1835. He re- 
ceived from the Royal Society, in 1845, a medal for his 
researches into the heat produced by chemical combina- 
tion. He became professor of chemistry at Belfast in 1849. 

Andri. See ANDRY. 

Andria, 4n’dre-4, (NICOLA or NiccoLo,) an able 
Italian scientific writer, born in Otranto in 1748. He 
became successively professor of natural history, (1775,) 
physiology, (1801,) and the theory of medicine, (1808,) 
at the University of Naples. Among his works are 
“ Elements of Chemical Philosophy,” in Latin, (1786,) 
“Tnstitutes of the Practice of Medicine,” °(‘“ Institu- 
tiones Medicine Practice,” 1790,) and ‘General Ob- 
servations on the Theory of Life,” (1804.) Died in 
1814. His Latin works have been translated into Italian, 
and the last of the above-named into French. 

See Ca.tisen, ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon.”’ ” 

Andrian-Warburg, von, fon 4n’/dre-4n War’bdore, 
(Vicror,) BARON, an Austrian writer on politics and 
government, born near Goritz in 1813. 

Andriessens, 4n’drés’séns, (ANTON,) a skilful Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Amsterdam in 1746. He 
was a member of the Academy of that city. Died in 
1813. 

Andriessens, (J.,) a brother of the preceding, born 
at Amsterdam in 1742, was a painter of history and land- 
scape, and a distinguished teacher of art. Several emi- 
nent artists were pupils of his school at Amsterdam. 
Died in 1819. f 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Andrieu or Andrieux, 6N’dre’uh’, (BERTRAND,) 
a celebrated French medallist and mint engraver, born 
at Bordeaux about 1760. He worked in Paris, and ex- 
celled in minuteness and correctness of execution. He 
engraved medals for the most important events of the 
reign of Napoleon. Among his master-pieces are “ Na- 
poleon crossing the Alps,” ‘The Battle of Marengo,” 
and ‘The Peace of Vienna.” Died in 1822. 

Andrieu, én’dre‘uh’, (MARIE MARTIN ANTOINE,) 
a French military officer, born in 1768, became adjutant- 
general in 1797. Died in Saint Domingo in 1802. 

Andrieux, 6n’dre/uh’, (FRANCOIS GUILLAUME JEAN 
STANISLAS,) a popular French dramatist and poet, born 
at Strasburg in 1759. He studied Jaw, which he prac- 
tised for some years. In 1787 he produced a successful 
comedy, “The Giddy-Heads,” (‘“ Les Etourdis.”) He 
hailed the Revolution with joy ; he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred in 1798, and of the 
Tribunat in 1800. Having been removed from this 
office, on account of his independence, in 1802, he re- 
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nounced politics. In 1804 he became professor of gram- 
mar and belles-lettres in the Ecole Polytechnique, and 
librarian of the Senate. He was chosen, at the unani- 
mous desire of the members of the French Academy, 
professor of literature in the College of France in 1814, 
which position he held nearly twenty years. As a lec- 
turer he was very popular. In 1829 he was elected per- 
petual secretary of the French Academy. Among his 
numerous works are several comedies in verse, one of 
which is called ‘La Comédienne,” (1816,) occasional 
poems, and “ Lectures on the Philosophy of the Belles- 
Lettres.” Died in Paris in 1833. 

See A. H. TarLianvigr, ‘‘Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
d@’Andrieux,” 1850; M. ‘turers, ‘‘ Discours sur Andrieux,”’ in the 


“Recueil de ’ Académie Frangaise,”’ 1830-39 ; also article by A. H. 
TAILLANDIER, in the ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Andrioli, 4n-dre-o/lee,(GIROLAMO,) an Italian painter 
of Verona, lived about 1610. 

Andriolli, 4n-dre-ol/lee, (MICHEL ANGELO,) a phy- 
sician and medical writer of Verona, lived about the end 
of the seventeenth century. He wrote a “ Manual of 
Practical Medicine,” (1700,) and other medical works of 
some merit. 

An-dris’cus, [Gr. ’Avdpicxoc,] a native of Adramyt- 
tium, in Asia Minor, declared himself, about 150 B.c., the 
son of Perseus, King of Macedon, assumed the name 
of Philip, (whence he was called Pseudo-Philippus, ze. 
the “false Philip,”) and made himself master of all 
Macedonia. He defeated one Roman army, but was at 
length defeated himself and taken prisoner by Czecilius 
Metellus, 148 B.c. 

Androcle. See ANDROCLES. 

An/dro-clés, [’Avdpoxdjjc,| an Athenian demagogue, 
enemy of Alcibiades, after whose exile, 415 B.C., he be- 
came the chief of the democratic party at Athens. He 
was assassinated in 411 B.c. 

Androcles or An’dro-clus, [Fr. ANDROCLE, 6N’- 
drok’l’,] a slave who lived at Rome about the beginning 
of the Christian era, was the subject of a well-known 
story, which is briefly as follows. He ran away from 
his master, and hid himself in a wild region of Africa, 
where he extracted a thorn from the foot of a lion that 
he met in a cave. The grateful animal, in return, 
shared with Androcles the products of the chase for 
several years. Having been caught by his master, An- 
drocles was condemned to fight in the circus with a lion, 
which proved to be his former friend, and received him 
with caresses. Androcles was then pardoned and set 
free. This remarkable narrative is related by Aulus 
Gellius on the authority of one who affirmed that he 
had witnessed the scene at the amphitheatre. 

See “The Guardian,’ No. 139, by Appison; Dion Cassius; 
Autus GELLIUus. 

An/dro-clus, a son of Codrug, King of Athens, led 
a colony to Asia Minor, and became King of Ephesus, 
probably about 1050 B.c. 

An-dro-gy/dés, |’Avdpoxidy¢,| a Greek painter, a na- 
tive of Cyzicus, was a rival of Zeuxis, and lived about 
400 or 375 B.C. 

Androcydes, a Greek physician who lived about 
330 B.C. 

An-dro/ge-us, [Gr. ’Avdpoyeug ; Fr. ANDROGEE, 6N’- 
dro’zha’,] a son of Minos, King of Crete, vanquished 
all the Greek athletes at the games of the Panathenza. 
It was fabled that AEgeus, moved by envy, caused him 
to be assassinated, and that Minos waged war against 
Athens to avenge his death. 

An-drom/a-ehé, [Gr. ’Avdpouayn ; Fr. ANDROMAQUE, 
6n’dro’mak’,| a Trojan lady, the wife of Hector, cele- 
brated for her beauty and virtue. On the fall of Troy 
she became the captive of Pyrrhus. She was afterwards 
the wife of Helenus, a son of Priam. 

An-drom/a-chus, [Gr.’Avdpouayoc,] an ancient phy- 
sician, native of Crete, who became “ Archiatros” (ze. 
“chief physician”) to the Roman emperor Nero. He 
invented or improved a famous medical compound called 
“Theri’aca Androm/achi.” 

Andromaque. See ANDROMACHE. 
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An-drom/e-da, [Gr. ’Avdpouédn ; Fr. ANDROMEDE, 
6n’dro’mad’,] a daughter of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, 
and of Cassiopeia. According to the Greek poets, she 
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was rescued from a sea-monster by Perseus, and was 
transformed into a constellation, of the celestial sphere. 

Andronic, the French of ANDRONICUS, which see. 

An-dro-ni/cus [Gr. ’Avdpovixoc] or OLYN’/THUS, a 
general of Alexander the Great. In 314 B.c. he fought 
for Demetrius against Ptolemy. 

Andronicus, an Egyptian Jew, who lived in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor, in the second century B.c. Ina 
judicial contest between the Jews and Samaritans, re- 
specting the authority of the temples at Jerusalem and 
Gerizim in Samaria, Andronicus pleaded the cause of the 
Jews with success before the king. 

Andronicus, a Greek poet of high reputation, born 
in Egypt, lived about 360 A.D. His works are not ex- 
tant. 

Androni/cus, (JOAN’NES CALLIS’/TUS,) a Greek 
teacher, born at Thessalonica, (Saloniki,) was learned in 
grammar and philosophy. After the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, he fled to Italy, and taught the Greek 
language at Rome and Florence. He was afterwards a 
professor in the University of Paris. Died about 1478. 

Andronicus, (Marcus Livius.) See Livius An- 
DRONICUS. 

Andronicus, (Marcus PompPiLius,) an Epicurean 
philosopher of Syria, taught at Rome about 60 B.c. 

Androni/cus Ruo/pius, (ze “of Rhodes,”’) a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who collected, revised, and ar- 
ranged the works of Aristotle about 80 B.c. He is said 
to have invented the term Metaphysics. His works are 
lost. 

Andronicus An/ge-lus, a nephew of Alexis Com 
nenus, was a general in the reign of Manuel, 1143-80 
His sons Isaac and Alexis became emperors. 

Androni’cus I. Com-né/nus, [Gr. ’Avdpovixog Kou 
vnvog; Fr. ANDRONIC, 6N’dRo‘nék’,| a Byzantine em 
peror, remarkable for his talents, personal beauty. 
strength, profligacy, and cruelty. He was born about 
1115, and was a grandson of Alexis I. Comnenus. He 
succeeded in getting himself appointed regent during the 
minority of Alexis II. ; but, abusing the powers thus con- 
ferred, he put that prince and his mother the empress 
Maria to death, and usurped the throne, in 1183. Some 
of the nobles having formed a conspiracy against him, 
he determined to exterminate the whole body of the 
aristocracy. When multitudes had already perished, and 
his cruel purpose seemed on the point of being com- 
pletely fulfilled, the people of Constantinople rose in 
insurrection, seized Andronicus, and, after inflicting on 
him every species of ipdignity, put him to death, in 1185. 

See Niceras, ‘‘ Andronicus Comnenus;’’ Gipgon, ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.’? 

Androni’/cus Cyrrhes’tes, (str-rés’téz,) [Kuppjorne, | 
a Greek architect, who is supposed to have designed the 
Tower of the Winds at Athens, which was intended to 
show the direction of the wind. 

Andronicus II, Paleologus, (pa-le-ol’o-gus,) [Gr. 
Ilaiaddoyoc,] a son of the emperor Michael, was born 
about 1260, and began to reign in 1288. He manifested 
a decided hostility to the Roman Pontiff, by whom he 
was excommunicated in 1307. He waged war with va- 
rious success against the Turks. In 1328 he was de- 
posed by his grandson Andronicus, and died about 1332. 

See Grippon, ‘‘ Decline and Fail of the Roman Empire.” 

Andronicus III, Palzologus, grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born about 1296. The emperor his grand- 
father resolved, on account of his dissolute habits, to 
deprive him of his right to the succession. After a civil 
war of several years between the young prince and his 
grandfather, the latter abdicated in 1328. Andronicus 
III. was defeated by the Turks in 1330, and was, from the 
time of his accession, involved in almost continual wars. 
Died in 1341, aged forty-five, and was succeeded by his 
son John. 

See Gipzon, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

An/’dros, (EDMUND,) an English gentleman, born in 
London in 1637, was in 1672 major in Prince Rupert’s 
regiment of dragoons. In 1674 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of New York. He was recalled in 1681, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. In 1686, James IL., 
having resolved to unite the whole of New England 
under one government, appointed Sir Edmund Andros 
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Governor of the same, and subsequently, in 1688, of 
New York. In consequence of his arbitrary proceedings, 
his administration became very unpopular. On the news 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange in England, the 
inhabitants of Boston rose in insurrection, (April, 1689,) 
imprisoned Andros, and restored Bradstreet, the former 
Governor. In the following July, orders came from 
King William to send Andros to England; put, the 
charges against him having been withdrawn, he escaped 
unpunished, and afterwards, in 1692, was appointed 
Governor of Virginia. He was removed in 1698, and 
died in England in 1713 or 1714. 

See BeLknap, “ History of New Hampshire;”? Neat, “ History 
of New England;” Bancrort, “History of the United States,” 
vols. ii, and ni.; Hirpreru, “ History of the United States.” 

An/dros, (THomas,) an American divine and patriot, 
born at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1759. He fought at 
the battles of Long Island and White Plains, was after- 
wards taken prisoner, and confined in a prison-ship, 
from which he escaped. He preached more than forty 
years at Berkeley, Massachusetts. Died in 1845. 

An-dros’the-né, |[Gr.’Avdpdo0evne,| a Greek sculptor 
of Athens, lived about 420 B.c., and adorned the temple 
of Apollo at Delphos. 

Androsthenes of Thasos, a general of Alexander 
the Great, accompanied Nearchus in the expedition to 
explore the Persian Gulf. 

An-dro’ti-on, [’Avdpotiwy,] an Athenian orator and 
demagogue, a pupil of Isocrates, lived about 350 B.c. 
We have an oration of Demosthenes against a political 
measure which Androtion advocated. 

Androuet du Cerceau, 6N’droo’d’ dii sér’sd’/, 
(JACQUES,) a skilful French architect, born at Paris, (or, 
as some writers state, at Orléans,) was a Protestant. He 
was appointed royal architect about 1578, and designed 
the Pont Neuf, at Paris. He was employed by Henry 
IV. in the extension of the Tuileries, and 1s supposed to 
have commenced the gallery of the Louvre. He pub- 
lished several architectural works, one of which js called 
“The Most Excellent Buildings (Bétzments) of France,” 
(1576.) Died about 1592, in exile for his religion. 

See DEZALLIER D’ARGENVILLE, ‘ Vies des fameux Architectes.”’ 


Andry, 6n’dre’, (CHARLES LOUIS FRANGOIS,) a 
French physician, born in Paris in 1741. He wrote an 
able “Treatise on the Induration of Cellular Tissue 
in New-born Infants,” (1788.) He was one of the con- 
sulting physicians of Napoleon I. Died in 1829. 

Andry, (NICOLAs,) surnamed BOISREGARD, (bw4r’- 
e&r’,) a French physician and médical writer, born at 
Lyons in 1658, became dean of the faculty of medicine 
in the University of Paris in 1724. He lost this position 
after the lapse of two years. His ‘Treatise on the Gen- 
eration of Worms in the Human Body” (1700) was 
reprinted and translated into English, German, Italian, 
and Dutch. Died in 1742. 

Aneau or Anneau, 2/nd’, (BARTHELEMY,) a French 
poet and historiar, born at Bourges, was favourable to 
the Protestant faith. He was killed by a mob in 1561. 

Anel, 4/nél’, (DOMINIQUE,) a distinguished French 
surgeon, born at Toulouse in 1678. He introduced 
important improvements in the operations for aneurism 
and fistula lachrymalis. His method for the former was 
further improved by John Htnter. He practised in 
Paris with high reputation, chiefly as an oculist, and 
wrote several surgical works. Died probably about 1725. 

See ‘“‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Aneley. See ANNESLEY. 

Anelli, 4-nel/lee, (ANGELO,) an Italian poet and pro- 
fessor, born near Brescia in 1761. He became professor 
of history and eloquence at Brescia in 1802, and of fo- 
rensic eloquence at Milan in 1809. Among his works 
are odes, elegies, comedies, and a humorous satirical 
poem called ‘‘ The Chronicles of Pindus,” (‘ Le Cronache 
di Pindo,” 1811,) which is commended. Died in 1820. 

Anerio, 4-na’re-o, (FELICE,) a celebrated Italian 
composer, was born at Rome about 1560. He composed 
both sacred and secular music, and succeeded Pales- 
trina as composer to the chapel of the pope. Died 
about 1630. 

See Féris, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Anerio, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a composer and 
musician, a brother of the preceding, was born at Rome 
about 1567; died after 1603. 

Anesi, 4-na’See, (PAOLO,) a painter, born at Florence, 
lived in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

An/eu-rin, a Welsh poet of the sixth century. Among 
his works is a poem of nine hundred lines, called the 
‘““Gododin,” which is still extant. 

See E. Jonzs, “ Relicks of the Welsh Bards.” 

Anfossi, 4n-fos’see, (PASQUALE,) a successful Italian 
dramatic composer, born at Naples about 1733. He 
lived in Paris, London, and Rome, and composed many 
operas, oratorios, masses, and motets. Among his best 
operas are “Antigone” and “ L’Avaro.” He died at 
Rome about 1795. 

Anfosso, 4n-fos’so, (JACopPo,) an able Italian en- 
graver, worked at Pavia in the sixteenth century. 

Ange de Saint-Joseph, 6Nzh deh san’zho’zéf’, or 
JosrrpH Labrosse, (la’bross’,) a French missionary, 
born at Toulouse in 1636, laboured in Persia. Died in 
1697. 

Ange de Sainte-Rosalie, éNzh deh sant’ro’z4le’, 
or Francois Raffard, (r4’far’,) a French monk, born 
at Blois in 1655. He wrote a History of the House of 
France. Died in'1726. 

Angela or Brescia, or Angela Merici, 4n’ja-l4 
ma-ree’chee, who founded the order of Ursuline nuns, 
was born near Brescia in 1511; died in 1540. 

Angeli, (French and German.) See ANGELY. 

An/’ge-li, (singular, An’ge-lus,) the name of a By- 
zantine family, several of whose members were empe- 
rors of Constantinople; viz., Isaac Angelus, who died 
in 1204, Alexis III., (see ALEXIs,) and Alexis IV. 

Angeli, an’ja-lee, (BONAVENTURA,) an Italian writer 
and jurist, born at Ferrara about 1525 ; died about 1592. 
His most important work is a ‘History of Parma,” 
(1591.) He also wrote several legal treatises. 

Angeli, 4n’ja-lee, (FILIpro,) an Italian painter of 
landscapes and battles, born in Rome, was esteemed one 
of the best landscape-painters of his time. He worked 
at Florence, to which he removed in 1612, and was pa- 
tronized by the Grand Duke Cosmo. In his works the 
aerial perspective is well expressed, and he is said to 
have been the first painter who applied the strict rules 
of perspective to landscapes. He was sometimes called 
FiLippo NAPOLITANO, because he lived at Naples in his 
youth. Died about 1645. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Angeli, (STEFANO,) an able Italian mathematician, 
who lived about 1650, was a pupil of Cavalieri. He 
taught mathematics at Padua, advocated the Copernican 
system, and published, besides other works, “ Proble- 
mata Geometrica,” (1658.) 

Angelico, (FRA.) See FIESOLE. 

Angelico, 4n-jél’e-ko, (MICHEL ANGELO,) an Italian 
apothecary, born at Vicenza, lived about 1600. 

Angelico, (MicHEL ANGELO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Vicenza. He entered the service of the emperor 
Leopold in 1690 as imperial poet, and lived at Vienna. 
Among his works is a volume of “Lyric Poems,” 
(“ Poesie liriche,” 1665.) Died at Vienna in 1697. 

Angelio, 4n-ja’le-o, or degli Angeli, dal’yee 4n’- 
ja-lee, (Prerro,) [Lat. Pe’rRus ANGE/LIUS,] a distin- 
guished Italian scholar and writer of Latin poetry, was 
born at Barga, (whence he was called BARG@&us, bar- 
jé/us,) in Lucca, in 1517. He was professor of belles- 
lettres, etc. at Pisa for about twenty-five years. Among 
many other poems, he wrote a Latin epic on the con- 
quest of Jerusalem by the crusaders, entitled “The 
Syriad,” (“ Syriados Libri XII.,” 1§91,) a work which was 
greatly admired by his contemporaries and was even 
compared to Tasso’s immortal poem. In the estimation, 
however, of more recent critics, it possesses but little 
merit. His poem on hunting, “Cynegeticon, vel de 
Venatione,” (1562,) is commended as his best work. 
Died in 1596. 

See Mazzucuetul, “ Scrittori d’Italia;? GrncuEent, “ Histoire 
Littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Angelis, An’ja-lés, or degli Angeli, dal’yee 4n’ja-lee, 
(ALESSANDRO,) an Italian astronomer, born at Spoleto 
in 1562; died in 1620. 
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Angelis, (Frtrppo.) See ANGELI. f 

Angélis, 6n’zha/léss’, (PIERRE,) a French painter of 
landscapes and conversation-pieces, born at Dunkirk in 
1685. He worked several years in England with suc- 
cess, visited Rome in 1728, and afterwards settled at 
Rennes, where he died in 1734. ‘‘ His manner,” says 
Walpole, “was a mixture of Teniers and Watteau, with 
more grace than the former, more nature than the latter.” 

See WALPOLE, “* Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Angelis, de, da 4n’/ja-lés, (DOMENICO,) a Neapolitan 
biographer, born at Lecce in 1675; died in 1719. 

Angelis, de, (GIROLAMO,) a devoted Jesuit mission- 
ary, born in Sicily in 1567. He visited the Japanese 
islands in 1602, and, after having made many thousand 
converts, was burnt alive in 1623. , 

Angelis, de, (PAOLO,) an Italian antiquary, born in 
Syracuse; died in 1647. 

Angelis, de, di 4n/zha-lés, (PEDRO,) a Portuguese 
publicist, born in Italy, resided at Buenos Ayres. He 
published in Spanish a work on the history of the prov- 
inces of Rio de la Plata (in seven volumes, the first of 
which app2ared in 1836.) It is entitled “Coleccion de 
Obras y Documentos relativos a la Historia,” etc. 

Angell, an’jel, (JosEPH K.,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can writer on Jaw, born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1794. He published, besides other works, a ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Right of Property in Tide- Waters,” (1826.) In 
conjunction with Samuel Ames, he wrote a “ Treatise 
on the Law of Private Corporations Aggregate,” (2d 
edition, 1843,) which, says Chancellor Kent, is a “very 
learned, full, and finished treatise, and cannot be too 
highly praised.” Died in 1857. 

Angelo, 4n’ja-lo, (F.,) an Italian poet of Florence, 
wrote “I Lucidi,” a comedy, and other poems. Died at 
Rome in 1548. 

Angelo di Buonarotti, (MICHAEL.) See MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 

Angelo, (POLICIANO.) See POLIZIANO. 

Angelo, di, de 4n’ja-lo, (JAcopo,) a Tuscan, who 
lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and was 
distinguished for his successful efforts to introduce into 
Italy the study of Greek literature. 

Angeloni, 4n-ja-lo/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian an- 
tiquary, born at Terni, in the Roman States, was the 
uncle and instructor of Bellori. He was secretary to 
Cardinal Aldobrandini. Among his principal works is 
“Tstoria Augusta,” and “The History of Rome from 
Julius Czesar to Constantine the Great, illustrated by 
Ancient Medals,” (1641.) Died in Rome in 1652. 

Angeloni, (Luici,) an Italian politician, born in the 
Roman Campagna about 1758. He became a tribune in 
the Roman republic in 1798, and emigrated or fled to 
Paris in 1799. He entered into a conspiracy against 
Bonaparte, and was imprisoned for a number of months, 
about 1810. In 1811 he published a work on the life 
and writings of Guido d’Arezzo, who has been called 
the restorer of music. He also wrote several political 
treatises. Died in London in 1842. 

Angelo Rocca. See Rocca. 

Angelucci, 4n-ja-loot’/chee, (TEopoRO,) an Italian 
poet and physician, born near Tolentino, in the march 
of Ancona. He was an admirer of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
in behalf of which he wrote against Patrizzi. He left, 
besides several medical works, a translation of Virgil’s 
“Eneid into blank verse, (1649,) which is praised by 
some Italian critics. Died at Montagnana in 1600, 

An/ge-lus, (CHRISTOPHER,) a Greek scholar, who 
came to England in 1608, and, after studying in Trinity 
College, taught at Oxford, where he died in 1638. He 
left a few unimportant works written in Greek and 
also in English, and some others written in Greek and 
Latin. 

An’ge-lus Sile’sius, (se-lee’she-us,) [Ger. pron. 4ng’- 
ga-lus se-la’ze-us,] otherwise called JoHANN Schef’fler, 
a German poet, born at Breslau in 1624. He was author 
of “The Angelic Book of Wonders,” (‘‘Cherubinisches 
Wunderbuch,” 1674.) Died in 1677. 

Angely or Angeli, 6nzh’le’, or L’Angely, lénzh‘le’, 
a witty court fool to Louis XIII. of France. His name 
‘is preserved in Boileau’s 1st Satire. 

Angely, dnzh‘le’, (Louts,) a popular German dra- 
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matic writer and actor, born at Berlin about 1775, of a 
family originally from France. He particularly excelled 
as a ready and rapid translator of French comedies and 
vaudevilles. His ‘‘ Feast of the Craftsmen,” and ‘* Seven 
Girls in Uniform,” had great success. Died in 1835. 

Angennes, da’, dén’zhén’, (CHARLES,) a brother of 
Claude, noticed below, was born in 1530, and made car- 
dinal in 1570. Died in 1587. 

Angennes, d’, (CLAUDE,) Bishop of Mans, an influ 
ential ecclesiastic in the time of Henry III. and Henry 
IV. of France. Born in 1538; died in 1601. 

Angerbode or Angerboda. See ANGURBODA. 

Angermayer, 4ng’er-mi’er, (CHRISTOPH,) a Bavarian 
sculptor, born at Weilheim; died in 1653. 

Angerstein, 4ng’er-stin, (JOHN JULIUS,) a patron of 
the fine arts, born at Saint Petersburg in 1735. He re- 
moved to England, where he became an eminent mer- 
chant. His rich collection of paintings forms part of the 
National Gallery in London. Died in 1822. 

Anghiera, de, da 4n-ge-a/ré, (PIETRO Martire—., 
mar’te-ra,) [Lat. PrE’/rRUS MAR’TYR ANGLE’/RIUS,] an 
Italian scholar, statesman, and historian, born at Arona, 
on Lake Maggiore, of a noble Milanese family, in 1455, 
went to Spain in 1488, and spent several years at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, whence he was sent 
in I§0I on an embassy to Venice and Cairo. He was 
afterwards appointed a member of the Council of the 
Indies. Died at Granada in 1526. He left a valuable 
historical work on the progress of American discovery, 
entitled “Concerning the Things of the Ocean and the 
New World,” etc., (“De Rebus Oceanicis et Orbe Novo 
Decades,” 1530.) 

See Prescott, “‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ vol. ii. part ii. 

Angilbert, ang’gil-bert, or En/gil-bert, [Fr. pron. 
6n’zhel’bair’; Lat. ANGILBER’TUS or ENGILBER’TUS,| 
SAINT, a pupil of Alcuin, and confidential friend of 
Charlemagne, became abbot of Saint-Riquier in 793, and 
died in 814.A.D. He was the author of some short Latin 
poems. Bertha, a daughter of Charlemagne, was his 
wife, or at least mother of his children. Angilbert was 
called the Homer of his time. 

See Masi.ton, “‘Acta,”’ etc., p. 101 e¢ seg. ; “‘ Histoire Littéraire 
de France.” 

Angiolello, 4n-jo-lel’/lo, or Anzolello, 4n-zo-lel/In, 
(GIOVANNI Marta,) an Italian, who was taken captive 
in 1469, and became the slave of the sultan Mahomet 
II. He accompanied the Turkish army in 1473 in its 
invasion of the dominions of Uzun Cassim, King of 
Persia, of which expedition he wrote a historical account. 
Died about 1530. * 

Angiolini, 4n-jo-lee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
Jesuit and scholar, born at Piacenza in 1738. He trans- 
lated Josephus into Italian, (1780,) also some dramas of 
Sophocles and Euripides. Died at Polotsk in, 1788. 

Angiviller, d’, dén’zhe’ve’ya’, (CHARLES CLAUDE 
Labillarderie—la’be’yard’re’,) Count, a French pa- 
tron of arts and sciences, a favourite of Louis XVL., be- 
came director of the royal buildings, gardens, manufac- 
tures, etc. Died in 1810. 

Anglada, 6n’gli’da’, (JosEPH,) a French physician, 
born at Perpignan in 1775. He was professor of medi- 
cine or chemistry at Montpellier, and author of a ‘“ Treat- 
ise on the Mineral Waters of the Pyrenees,” (2 Vols., 
1833,) and a “Treatise on Toxicology,” (1835.) Died 
in 1833. 

Angleberme or Engleberme, d’, dén’g’l-barm/, 
(JEAN Pyrruus,) a French jurist, born at Orléans in 
1470, was instructed in Latin and Greek by Erasmus. 
He became professor of law at Orléans, and published, 
besides other works, a treatise “On the Salic Law,” 
(1613.) Died in 1521. 

Anglesey, (ARTHUR.) See ANNESLEY. 

Anglesey, EArt or. See ANNESLEY. 

Anglesey, ang’g’l-see, (HENRY WILLIAM Paég’et,) 
MAarQulis OF, a British general and statesman, born in 
1768, was the eldest son of the Earl of Uxbridge, and 
was styled Lord Paget in his youth. He served in the 
campaign of Flanders in 1794, and commanded the cav- 
alry of the army of the Duke of York in Holland in 
1799. Having obtained the rank of major-genéral in 
1808, he distinguished himself as a cavalry officer in 
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Spain under Sir John Moore. On the death of his fa- 
ther in 1812 he succeeded to the earldom, and entered 
the House of Lords. He was appointed commander of 
the cavalry of the British army in the spring of 1815, 
and rendered important services at Waterloo, where he 
lost aleg. A few days after this action he was rewarded 
with the title of Marquis of Anglesey. In 1819 he was 
promoted to the rank of general. He became master- 
general of the ordnance on the formation of the minis- 
try of Canning in 1827, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1828. Having declared in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation, he was recalled about the end of 1828, but was 
appointed again to that office by Earl Grey in 1830. 
He resigned office in 1833, and was master of the ord- 
nance from 1846 to 1852. Died in 1854, leaving several 
sons. 

See Lopcu’s “ Portraits ;”’ ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ June, 1854. 


Anglicus. See GILBERTUS. 

Angliviel. See BEAUMELLE. 

Anglure, d’, dan’gliir’, (OGER, o’zhair’,) a French 
gentleman, who made a pilgrimage to Palestine in 1395 
and wrote a narrative of his journey. 

Anglus, (THoMasS.) See WHITE. 

Ango or Angot (6N’go’} or DIEPPE, a rich French 
ship-owner, who, in 1530, blockaded Lisbon on his pri- 
vate account and obtained compensation for injuries 
which his vessels had sustained from the Portuguese. 
Died in 1551. 

Ango, (PIERRE,) a writer on optics, lived at Caen be- 
tween 1650 and 1700. 

Angosciola. See ANGUISCIOLA. 

Angot, 6N’go’, (ROBERT,) a French poet of moderate 
talents, born at Caen in 1581. He published“in 1603 a 
collection of odes, sonnets, epigrams, etc., called “‘ Le 
Prélude poétique.” 

Angot des Rotours. See DESROTOURS. 

Angouléme, d’, dén’goo’lém’, CoMreE, was the title 
of Francis I. before his accession. Charles IX. was 
styled the Duke of Angouléme before he was king. 

Angouléme, a’, (CHARLES de Valois—deh v4’/lw4’,) 
Duc, a natural son of Charles IX. of France, was born 
in 1573. He distinguished himself at the battles of 
Arques and Ivry, (1§90,) where he fought for Henry IV. 
He was condemned to imprisonment for life in 1604 for 
a plot against that king, but was released in 1616. 
He opened the famous siege of Rochelle in 1628, and 
was commander-in-chief there until the arrival of the 
king. He displayed address and talent in civil and 
military affairs, but was destitute of principle. Died in 
1650. : 


See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Angouléme, d’, (JACQUES,) an eminent French sculp- 
tor, who worked at Rome about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Among his works (which were com- 
pared to those of Michael Angelo) was a statue of Au- 
tumn, at Meudon, near Paris. 

Angouléme, d’, (Louris ANTOINE de Bourbon— 
deh boor’bén’,) Duc, a son of Comte d’Artois, after- 
wards Charles X. of France, was born in 1775. He 
emigrated with his father in 1789, and resided some time 
at Turin. In 1799 he married his cousin Marie Thérese 
Charlotte, a daughter of Louis XVI. Having been re- 
fused the privilege of asylum by several powers of the 
continent, they lived in England from 1806 to 1814. 
He commanded the French army which invaded Spain 
in 1823 and restored Ferdinand VII. to absolute power. 
He assumed the title of dauphin when his father be- 
came king in 1824. Died at Goritz in 1844. 

Angouléme, @’, (MARIE THERESE CHARLOTTE,) 
DucueEss, wife of the preceding, was a daughter of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette. She was born at Versailles 
in 1778, and imprisoned in the Temple in August of 1792, 
with the king and queen. In 1795, by the mediation of 
Austria, she was released and exchanged for Camus and 
other members of the Convention. She returned to 
France with her husband in 1814, and was at Bordeaux 
when Bonaparte arrived from Elba.. The duke, having 
received a high command as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, assembled an army to oppose the Bonapart- 
ists. The duchess is said to have acted with more en- 


ergy and spirit in this crisis than the other Bourbons. 
She again became an exile in 1830, and died in 1851. 
See Mrs. Romer, “‘ Memoirs of the Duchess of Angouléme.” 


Angran d’Alleray, 6n’grén’ d4l’ra’, (DENIS FRAN- 
Cols,) a benevolent French judge, born in Paris in 1715. 
He was executed in 1794 for sending money to his son- 
in-law, who had emigrated. 

Anguier, 6n’Se-a’, (FRANGoIS,) an excellent French 
sculptor, born at Eu, in Normandy, in 1604. He studied 
at Rome, and after his return was appointed by Louis 
XIII. keeper of his cabinet of antiques. Among his 
best productions are a tomb of Cardinal de Bérulle and 
a mausoleum of the Duke of Montmorency at Moulins. 
His works are remarkable for truth of expression, 
Died in 1669. 

See ‘‘ Vies des fameux Sculpteurs,”” 

Anguier, (MICHEL,) a celebrated sculptor, a brother 
of the preceding, born at Eu in1612. He was a pupil of 
Algardi at Rome, where he studied and worked ten 
years. In 1651 he returned to Paris, where he became 
rector of the Academy. His master-piece is 1 group of 
the Nativity, in the church of Val de Grace. Died in 
1686. 

Anguillara, 4n-gwél-l4’r4, (LuicI,) an eminent Italian 
botanist, born at Anguillara, in the Papal States. He 
became superintendent of the botanic garden at Padua 
about 1546, and, according to Sprengel, was professor in 
that city. In 1561 he resigned his office and retired to 
Florence. Having travelled in Greece and other foreign 
lands, and collected many plants, he endeavoured to iden- 
tify them with those described by the ancient Greek and 
Roman writers. He wasauthor of a work on “ Simples,” 
(“Semplici di Luigi Anguillara,” 1561,) which had a high 
reputation, Died about 1570. 

See MazzucueE ut, “ Scrittori d’Italia;’? Haver, “ Bibliotheca 
Botanica ;”? Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Anguillara, dell’, dél-lan-gwél-la’r4, (GlovANNI AN- 
DREA,) a popular Italian poet, born at Sutri, in the Papal 
States, about 1517, is said to have ruined himself by de- 
bauchery, gaming, and other vices. His principal work 
is a translation, or rather a free imitation, of Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses,” (1554—61,) which has been extrava- 
gantly praised by Italian critics, some of whom have 
preferred it to the original. Died at Rome after 1565; 
but the exact date of his death is not known, 

See Mazzucue.ui, ‘‘Scrittori d’Italia;’? Trrasoscur, ‘‘ Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Anguillesi, An-gwe-la’See, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) an 
Italian writer and scholar, born at or near Pisa in 1766. 
Died in 1833. He translated Chateaubriand’s “ Genie 
du Christianisme,” and other French works, into Italian. 

Anguisciola, 4n-gwe-sho/l4é, or Angussola, 4n- 
goos/so-la, (SOFONISBA,) a celebrated Italian painter, 
born at Cremona about 1535, was a pupil of Bernardino 
Gatti. She excelled in portraits. Having been invited by 
Philip II. of Spain, she went to Madrid and painted por- 
traits of the king and queen. She afterwards worked in 
Genoa, and was married to Don Fabrizzio de Moncada. 
About the age of sixty-seven she became blind. It is 
stated that Van Dyck said he had learned more from her 
conversation on art than from the study of the best mas- 
ters. Died about 1620. Her sisters Lucia, Europa, and 
Anna Maria were skilful painters. 

See BeRmMupEz, “ Diccionario Historico ;’’ SopRANI, “ Vite de’ Pit- 
tori Genovesi.”’ 

Angurboda or Angerboda, Ang’ger-bo’da, (Angr- 
boda,) zz. “anguish-boding,” written also An’gerbode, 
(Norse Myth.,) a female Jétun, who by Loki became the 
mother of the wolf FENRIR, the MIDGARDS SERPENT, 
and HEta, (the goddess of death,) which see. 

Angus, EArts of. See DOUGLAS. 

Angus, ang’gus, (SAMUEL,) a captain in the Ameri- 
can navy, born in Philadelphia in 1784. In 1814 he 
commanded the vessel which took Adams and Clay to 
Ghent to conclude the treaty of peace with Great Britain. 
Died in 1840. ; 

Anhalt, An’/halt, (ANTON Gunther-go6n’ter,) PRINCE 
oF, a general, born in 1653, fought for the allies against 
Louis XIV. at Steenkerke and Neerwinden. He re- 
ceived in 1703 the command of a Prussian army of 15,000 
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men in the service of Holland and England. Died in 
1714. 

1 AGUA Beeb ere: An’halt bérn/bére, (CHRISTIAN,) 
PRINCE OF, born in 1568, was an ambitious man, of su- 
perior talents. He was the master-spirit of the negotia- 
tions which resulted in a union of the Protestant Ger- 
man princes against the emperor about 1608, and was 
appointed second commander of the army of that 
“Union.” He was successively offered the chief com- 
mand of the armies of Venice and of France; but ‘he 
refused both positions. He commanded the army of 
Frederick, Elector Palatine, which was defeated at Prague 
in 1620. Died in 1630. 

Anhalt-Coethen, (or -K6then,) 4n/halt ko’ten, 
(LupwIG,) PRINCE oF, born at Dessau in 1579, was a good 
classical scholar. He fought for the Protestant party in 
the Thirty Years’ war. Died in 1650. 

Anhalt-Dessau, 4n/h4lt dés’séw, (LEOPOLD,) PRINCE 
OF, a distinguished Prussian general, born in 1676. He 
displayed able generalship at the battle of Blenheim, 
(1704,) and commanded the Prussian forces under 
Prince Eugene in Italy and Flanders from 1706 to 1712. 
About 1712 he was made a field-marshal. He was com- 
mander-in-chief, next to the. king, of the army which in 
1715 marched against Charles XII. of Sweden. In 1745 
he gained a victory for Frederick the Great at Kesselsdorf. 
Died in 1747. 


See VARNHAGEN VON Ensz, “ Biographische Denkmale.”’ 


Anhalt-Dessau, (LEOPOLD MAXIMILIAN,) a son of 
the preceding, born in 1700, served the King of Prussia 
in the war against Austria, and became field-marshal- 

eneral. Died in 1751. 

Anhalt-Zerbst-Dessau, 4n’halt tsérpst dés’/sdw, 
(GEORGE IV.,) PRINCE oF, born in 1507, was eminent as 
a scholar and Protestant divine.” He was ordained a 
priest in 1524, and became an eloquent preacher, both 
in German and Latin. He was intimate with Luther 
and Melanchthon. Died in 1553. Some of his sermons 
were published in 1570. 

See Metcutor Apam, “ Vitzee Germanorum Theologorum.”’ 


Anhalt-Zerbst-Dessau, (RUDOLPH,) PRINCE OF, 
born about 1460, was distinguished as a warrior. He 
commanded the Imperial army in the war against the 
Venetians from 1508 till his death in 1513. 

Aniano. See ANIANUS. 

A-ni-a’nus, a native of Campania, was a deacon and 
a friend of Pelagius, whose doctrines he defended at 
the Council of Diospolis in 415 A.D. He translated the 
homilies of Chrysostom into Latin. His skill and fidel- 
ity as a translator are praised by Huet, Simon, and 
others. 

Anianus, [It. ANIANO, 4-ne-4’/no; Fr. ANIEN, 4/ne’- 
an’,] secretary of Alaric II., King of the Visigoths. 
His name is connected with a remarkable code of laws 
promulgated by Alaric about 506 A.p. 

Anianus, an astronomer and poet of the fifteenth 
century, wrote in verse “‘Computus Manualis,” (1488.) 

Anibert, 4’ne’bair’, (Louis Marruieu,) a French 
poet and antiquary, born in 1742; died in 1782. 

Anicet-Bourgeois. See BourGEoIs. 

- A-ni-ce’tus, | Fr. ANIcET, 4’ne’sa’,] SAINT, was Bishop 
of Rome about 155 A.D. The date of his deathis uncer- 
tain. 

Anich, 4’nik, (PETER,) a German peasant, born near 
Innspruck in 1723, studied mathematics and astronomy, 
and was employed, under the patronage of the empress 
Maria Theresa, in making maps. Died in 1766. 

Anichini, 4-ne-kee/nee, (Luici,) a noted Italian 
cameo- and gem-engraver, born at Ferrara, worked at 
Venice in the sixteenth century. 

Anicii, a-nish’e-i, a patrician family of Rome, espe- 
cially distinguished in the later periods of the empire. 

Anicius, a-nish’e-us, (Lucrus GALLUs,) a Roman 
preetor, who conquered Illyricum in 168 B.c. 

Aniello, (TomMAso.) See MASANIELLO. 

Anien. See ANIANUS. 

Animuccia, 4-ne-moot’ch4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
musician, born at Florence about 1500. He became 
chapel-master of St. Peter’s, at Rome. Died about 1570. 

See Fktis, “ Biographie des Musiciens.”’ 


Animuccia, (PAOLO,) a musician and composer, a 
brother of the preceding, lived at Rome; died in 1564. 

Anisio, 4-nee’Se-o, (GIOVANNI,) a Latin poet, born 
at Naples about 1472. He sometimes wrote his name 
JANus Anysius. He published a volume of Latin poems 
In 1531, and had once a high reputation, which has since 
declined. Died about 1540. 

Anisson, 4/né’sdn’, the name of a noted family of 
printers at Lyons in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Anisson, (JEAN,) a Frenchman, who edited the Greek 
Lexicon of Du Cange. In 1690 he was appointed director 
of the royal printing-office of the Louvre. Died after 
Lay he 

Anisson-Duperron, 4/né‘sdn’ dii’pa’rdn’, (ALEX- 
ANDRE JACQUES LAURENT,) a French economist, born 
in 1776, was a son of Etienne Alexandre Jacques, no- 
ticed below. He was appointed director of the imperial 
printing-office at Paris in 1809, and master of requests. 
From 1833 to 1842 he sat in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and was made a peer in 1844. Among his works is a 
treatise in favour of free trade, (1829.) 

Anisson-Duperron, (ETIENNE ALEXANDRE JAC- 
QUES,) born in Paris in 1748, was a grandson of Jean 
Anisson. He was director of the royal printing-oftiice, 
1788-92. He was guillotined in 1794. 

Anitchkov, 4-nitch-kov’, or Anitchkof, (DMmirri 
S.,) a Russian philosopher and mathematician, born in 
or before 1740. He published several works, one of 
which was publicly burnt because a friend to whom he 
had lent it added some heretical or skeptical opinions. 
Died in 1788. 

Anjoo, Anju, or Andjou, 4n’joo, a Persian writer, 
lived about 1600, was one of the chief compilers of the 
great Persian Dictionary called “Ferhenkee Jehan- 
geeree,” (‘“Ferhenki Jehangiri,”) in honour of Jehan- 
geer, the Mogul emperor under whose auspices it was 
completed. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Anjou, 4n’joo, [| Fr. pron. 6n’zhoo’,| DUKE or Count 
oF, the title of an old and noble house of France which 
was powerful in the middle ages. Fulke, Count of 
Anjou, was a Jeader of one of the crusades, and became 
King of Jerusalem in 1131. His son, Geoffroy le Plan- 
tagenet, married Matilda, the daughter and heiress of 
Henry I. of England, and founded the royal house of 
Plantagenet, leaving a son, who became King of Eng- 
Jand, (Henry II.) The second house of Anjou was a 
branch of the royal family of France. (See CHARLES I. 
or NAPLES.) Louis, a son of John, King of France, be- 
came Duke of Anjou about 1360. He assumed the title 
of King of Sicily, or Naples, in 1382, after which he at- 
tempted to conquer Naples, (which Queen Joanna I. had 
bequeathed to him,) but failed. Died in 1384. The title 
of Duke of Anjou was also borne by several sons of 
Henry II., by two sons of Louis X1V., and by a grand- 
son of Louis XIV., who became Philip V. of Spain. 

Anjou, (CHARLES or.) See CHARLES I. or NAPLES ; 
also CHARLES OF ANJOU, COUNT OF MAINE. 

Anjou, (FRANGoIs,) Duc D’. See ALENGON. 

Anjou, (RENE OF.) See RENE oF ANJOU. 

Ankarkrona, 4n/kar-kroo’na, (THEODOR,) a Swed- 
ish admiral, born at Carlscrona in 1687. He served in 
the French and British navies in his youth, and returned 
to the Swedish service in 1711. He conveyed Charles 
XII. from Stralsund to Stockholm in 1715, after which 
he obtained the rank of admiral. Died in 1750. 

See Grze ius, “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 


Ankarstr6m or Anckarstroem, 4ng’kar-strém’, 
(JOHAN JACoB,) a Swedish nobleman, born in 17509, as- 
sassinated King Gustavus III. at a masked ball, March 
16, 1792. He was condemned to be beaten with rods 
on three successive days, and on the fourth to be be- 
headed, his right hand being first cut off. 

Anker, ang’/ker, or Ancher, (PE/DER, Ko’Fop,) a 
Danish lawyer and writer on Jaw, born in-1710, on the 
island of Bornholm, was appointed professor of law in 
the University of Copenhagen in 1741, and died in 1788. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Ankwitz, 4nk/Wits, or Ancwitz, CouNT, a Pole ot 
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noble family and great talents, born about 1750. He 
is generally believed to have been a traitor to his coun- 
try, and to have assisted in the second iniquitous dis- 
memberment of Poland in 1793. In an insurrection of 
tne people of Warsaw in 1794 he was taken and hung. 

An/na, a Jewish prophetess, who died about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. (See Luke ii. 36.) 

Anna, a sister of Dido, Queen of Carthage. (See 
Virgil, ‘« Aineid,” book iv.) See also ANNA PERENNA. 

An’na Com-ne’na, [Fr. ANNE CoMNENE, an kom’- 
r.4a’,] the daughter of Alexis I., Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, a princess of distinguished beauty, talents, and 
learning, was born in 1083. At her father’s death, in 
1118, she conspired to place the crown on the head of 
her husband, Nicephorus Bryennius, but without suc- 
cess. Her “Alexiad,” (or “Alexias,”) a biography of her 
father, (in Greek,) is a remarkable work, and one of great 
historic value, although it is sometimes dishgured by pre- 
judice, as well as by a pedantic and affected style. Died 
in 1148, 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 

An/na Ivanovna, Iwanowna, (e-va-nov’/na,) or 
Joanovna, (yo-4-nov’/na,) Empress of Russia, born at 
Moscow in 1694, was a daughter of Ivan, (or John,) who 
was a brother of Peter the Great. She was married in 
1710 to Frederick William, Duke of Courland, who died 
the next year. She ascended the throne as successor to 
Peter II. in 1730. Her army invaded Poland in 1733, 
deposed Stanislaus, and placed his rival, Augustus IIL, 
on the throne. The reign of Anna was disgraced by the 
tyranny and cruelty of her favourite, Biren or Biron, who 
had an entire ascendency over her. She died in Octo- 
ber, 1740, and was succeeded by her great-nephew, Ivan. 

See J.ZvESQUE, “ Histoire de la Russie.”’ 


An/na Pe-ren/na, a goddess of the Roman mythol- 
ogy, was, according to Virgil and Ovid, a daughter of 
Belus and a sister of Dido. After the death of Dido, 
she went to Italy and was kindly received by Atneas. 
The Romans invoked her favour to obtain long life and 
health, 

An/na Pet-rov’na, the eldest daughter of Peter the 
Great by his empress Catherine, born in 1708, was mar- 
ried in 1725 to Charles Frederick, Duke of Holstein. 
She was the mother of Peter III. of Russia. Her beauty 
and talents are spoken of in high terms. Died in 1727. 

An-Nadim, (or -Nadeem.) See Ipn-ABI-YAKOOB. 

Annzeus, (Luctus.) See FLoRus and SENECA. 

Anneus, (MARrcuS.) See SENECA. 

An/nand, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish minister of the An- 
glican Church, born in 1633, became Dean of Edinburgh. 
He wrote “ Mysterium Pietatis,” etc. Died in 1689. 

See Campers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

An-NaAsir, (oF CorpDova.) See ABD-ER-RAHMAN III. 

An-Wasir (or Al-Nassir) Ledeeniliah, (or Lidini- 
l-lah,) 4n-n4/sir le-deen-il/lah, (2.2. “the defender of the 
religion of God,”) one of the later caliphs of the house 
of Abbas, began to reign in 1180. He attempted to re- 
store the power and splendour of the caliphate, and was 
successful in maintaining his dominions against the en- 
croachments of the neighbouring powers. He died in 
1225, leaving the character of a just and enlightened 
prince and a liberal patron of literature and science. 

See Wet, “Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. iti, chap. xi. 

Annat, 4/na’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Rodez in 1590, (or, according to the ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,” in 1607.) His proper name was CANARD. He 
was confessor of Louis XIV. from 1654 until 1670, and 
was a zealous opponent of the Jansenists. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth of Pascal’s ‘‘ Lettres Provinciales” 
“were addressed to Annat, who had written several works 
against Jansenism. The “ Biographie Universelle” calls 
him “the soul of the party opposed. to Port-Royal.” 
Died in 1670. 

See SainTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Port-Royal.” 

Annat, (PrerReE,) a, French theologian, born in 
Rouergue in 1638, was a nephew of the preceding. 
Died in Paris in 1715. 

Annaya, de, da 4-n4’ya, (PEDRO,) a Portuguese ad- 
miral, who conquered Sofala in 1508. 

Anne, An, [Ger. pron. 4n’neh,] of Austria, Queen of 


France, was a daughter of Philip III. of Spain, and mo- 
ther of Louis XIV. of France. She was born in 1601, 
and was married in 1615 to Louis XIIL, by whom she 
was treated with neglect. Cardinal Richelieu became 
her enemy, and artfully used his influence to alienate the 
king from her. By the will of Louis XIII., who died in 
1643, she was appointed, nominally, regent during the 
minority of her son, but was required to act with the 
concurrence of a council of five, of which Mazarin was 
president. The Parliament, however, gave her the re- 
gency without limitations, and she chose Mazarin as 
prime minister. The civil war of the Fronde, which 
began in 1648, ended in the triumph of the court over 
the Parliament and a faction of discontented nobles. 
(See Mazarin.) Died in 1666. 

See SainT-AuLairE, “* Histoire de la Fronde;”? Austry, “‘ His- 
toire du Cardinal Mazarin ;’? Srsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Anne of Bohemia, called the “Good Queen Anne,” 
a daughter of the emperor Charles IV., was married to 
Richard II. of England about 1380. She was a friend of 


.| Wickliffe, and promoted the reformation of the church. 


Died in 1394. 

Anne of Brittany, (or Bretagne,) Queen-consort of 
France, born at Nantes in. 1476, was the heiress of the 
Duke of Brittany, and an object of eager competition 
among various princes. She was married in 1491 te 
Charles VIII. of France, and after his death (1499) te 
his successor, Louis XII. Her character is represented 
as excellent, and she had much influence in the affairs of 
state. Died in 1514. ~ 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Anne, Duchess of Brittany,”? by Louisa S. Cos- 
TELLO. 

Anne of Cleves, the fourth queen of Henry VIIL., 
to whom she was married in January, 1540. She was 
divorced in July of the same year. 

See Froupsg, “ History of England,” vol. iii. chap. xvii.; STRICK- 
LAND, ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,” 

Anne of Cyprus, a daughter of Janus, King of Cy- 
prus, was married in 1431 to Louis, Duke of Savoy, 
over whom she acquired great influence. Died in 1462. 

Anne of Denmark, a daughter of Frederick II. of 
Denmark, born in 1574, was married to James I. of 
England in 1589. She was the mother of Charles I. 
Died in 16109. 

Anne, 4n, Queen of England, the last sovereign of 
the house of Stuart, was born at Twickenham on the 
6th of February, 1664. She was second daughter of 
James II. and Anne Hyde, who was a daughter of Lord 
Clarendon. She was educated in the Protestant religion, 
and was married in 1683 to Prince George of Denmark, 
a brother of Christian V. Before this event she had 
formed an intimacy with Sarah Jennings, who became 
her favourite adviser and for a time exerted an almost 
unlimited influence over her. (See MARLBOROUGH, 
DucuEss or.) During the reign of James II. unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made to convert Anne to the Roman 
Catholic religion. A few days after William of Orange 
entered England in 1688 to dethrone her father, she 
wrote to the former and assured him of her warm wishes’ 
for his success. She lost in 1699 or 1700 her son, the 
Duke of Gloucester, aged eleven, all her other children 
having died in infancy. ; 

Anne succeeded William III. on the 8th of March, 
1702, and declared her purpose to pursue his foreign 
policy, which involved England in the war of the Span- 
ish succession, as the enemy of France and the ally ot 
Austria and Holland. (See MARLBOROUGH, DUKE OF.} 
In her domestic administration she favoured the Tory 
party. Godolphin, who was considered a moderate 
Tory, became lord of the treasury, or prime minister. 
Eventually, Godolphin formed a coalition with the 
Whigs, and, the Duchess of Marlborough having been 
supplanted by a new favourite, Mrs. Masham, the Tories, 
under Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, (then known as 
Harley and Saint John,) came into power in 1710. 
“The great party which had long swayed the destinies 
of Europe,” says Macaulay, “ was undermined by bed- 
chamber women at Saint James.” Marlborough was 
deprived of command in 1711, and the new ministry 
opened with the French court negotiations which ended 
the long war by the treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713, 
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when the allies recognized Philip V., a Bourbon prince, 
as King of Spain and the Indies. 

In the last year of her reign Anne co-operated with 
her ministers in secret designs and intrigues to secure 
the succession to her half-brother the Pretender, whose 
devoted partisan, Lord Bolingbroke, became lord treas- 
urer on the 27th of July, 1714. Three days later the 
queen was seized with an apoplectic fit, which termi- 
nated fatally on the rst of August, 1714. The plans of 
the Jacobites were disconcerted by her sudden death, 
apd George I., of the house of Hanover, obtained peace- 
able possession of the throne. Anne was a woman of 
moderate or inferior abilities, and not distinguished for 
generous moral qualities. The period in which she 
reigned is sometimes called the Augustan age of Eng- 
lish literature, which was then illustrated by the genius 
of Addison, Pope, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, and Swift. 
The victories of Marlborough, which are considered to 
have reflected more lustre on the English arms than any 
other since the time of Henry V., were achieved during 
this reign. 

See Coxe, ‘ Memoirs, etc. of John Duke of Marlborough,” and 
Swirt, ‘ Works;” Burnet, “History of his Own Times;” ‘‘Mé- 
moires du Duc de Saint-Simon ;”” VoLTarrE, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV ;” 
“ Pictorial History of England;’’ ‘‘ Account of the Conduct of the 
Duchess of Marlborough,” edited by Hooke, 1742; J. OLDMIxon, 
“Life of Queen Anne,” 1716; STRICKLAND, ‘Lives of the Queens 
of England.” 

Anne of Hungary, born in 1503, was married to 
Ferdinand of Austria. She was the heiress of the 
“crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. Died in 1547. 

Anne de Beaujeu, an deh bd’zhuh’, a daughter of 
Louis XI. of France, was born about 1462. She was 
regent during the minority of her brother Charles VIII., 
and suppressed with vigour a revolt of princes, of whom 
the Duke of Orléans was chief. Died in 1522. 

Annebaut or Annebaud, d’, din’bd’, (CLAUDE,) a 
French general, born about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was taken prisoner with Francis I. at Pavia, 
(1525,) after which he served with distinction in Italy 
and Flanders, and was made marshal of France. Died 
im 1552. 

Annese, 4n-na’sa, (GENNARO,) one of the prin- 
cipal actors in the Neapolitan insurrection of July, 
1647. (See MASANIELLO.) After the restoration of the 
Spanish authority in 1648, he was beheaded. 

Annesley, a4nz’le, (ALEXANDER,) an English writer 
on law and political economy, published several works 
between 1800 and 1808. Died in 1813. 

Annesley, dnz/le, (ARTHUR,) Earl of Anglesey, 
was born at Dublin in 1614. He was a member of the 
Parliament called by Richard Cromwell in 1659. As 
president of the new Council of State appointed in Feb- 
ruary, 1660, he aided Monk in his efforts for the restora- 
tion of Charles II. He was created Earl of Anglesey 
in 1661, and became lord privy seal in 1673. He wrote 
several political and theological works, among which 
are “Truth Unveiled in behalf of the Church of Eng- 
land,” (1676,) and a “ History of the Wars in Ireland,” 
which is lost. Died in 1686. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;’’? WALPOLE, “‘ Royal and Noble 
Authors.” 

Annesley, originally written Aneley, (Rev. Sam- 
UEL,) an eminent English nonconformist minister, a 
first-cousin of the preceding, was born at Kenilworth 
in 1620. He obtained the living of Cliffe in Kent about 
1646, and was chosen minister by the parishioners of 
Saint John, London, in 1652. In 1657 Cromwell ap- 
pointed him preacher at Saint Paul’s. After the resto- 
ration he was pastor of a Presbyterian congregation in 
London. He was the grandfather of John Wesley, the 
founder of the Methodist Church. His sermons have 
been published. Died in 1696. 


See Woop, ‘“‘ Athenz Oxonienses.’’ 


An/nett or An/net, (PETER,) an English deistical 
writer, published “Tracts of a Certain Free Enquirer,” 
(1766.) Died in 1778. 

Annibal. See HANNIBAL. 

Annibale, 4n-ne-ba/l4, surnamed PADOVANO, pa-do- 
va/no, an Italian musician, born at Padua, was organist 
of the church of Saint Mark, Venice. Died about 1655. 


An-ni-bal-li-a’/nus, (FLavius CLAuDIUS,) a nephew 
of Constantine the Great, was murdered at Constanti- 
nople in 337 A.D. 

An-nig’e-ris, [’Avvexepic,] a Greek philosopher ol 
Cyrene, supposed to have lived about 300 B.c. He was 
a follower of Aristippus. 

An/ni-us oF VITERBO, [It. ANNIO DA VITERBO, 4n/’- 
ne-o d& ve-tér’bo,| an Italian Dominican monk, whose 
proper name was GIOVANNI NANNI, was born at Viter- 
bo about 1432. He was well versed in Greek and Latin, 
and in some Oriental languages. He wrote a “Treatise 
on the Empire of the Turks,” (“ De Imperio Turco- 
rum,” 1471,) and acquired notoriety by the publication 
of “Seventeen Volumes of Antiquities with Commen- 
taries,” (“ Antiquitatum Volumina X VII. cum Commen- 
tariis,” 1498.) In this work he professed to give pas- 
sages from the lost works of Berosus, Fabius Pictor, 
and other ancient writers. It is generally admitted that 
these are forgeries. Died in 1502. 

See D. W. Mo ter, “ Disputatio de J. Annio Viterbiensi,”’ 1692. 

Anno. See HANNo. 

An/no or Han/no, SAINT, an archbishop of Cologne 
in the eleventh century. He was an able but overbear- 
ing prelate, and for a time exercised great influence over 
the youthful emperor Henry IV. Died in 1075. 

Annone, 4n-no’/na, or Annoni, 4n-no/nee, (JOHANN 
JAKOoB,) a Swiss naturalist and antiquary, born at Bale 
in 1728, was professor of eloquence and law in that city. 
He wrote scientific essays, and made rich collections in 
natural history and antiquities. Died in 1804. 

An-Noowairee or An-Nuwayri, 4n-noo-wi’ree’ 
called also simply Noowairee, an eminent Arabian 
writer, born in Egypt about 1283; died in 1332. 

Annot, #’no/, (PIERRE NICOLAS,) a French writer, born 
in 1762; died in 1823. 

Anquetil, 6nk’tél’, (Louis PreRRE,) a French histo- 
rian, a brother of Abraham Hyacinthe, noticed below, 
was born in Paris in 1723. He became prior of the 
abbey of Chateau-Renard before the Revolution, and a 
member of the Institute, second class, in 1795. He 
wrote numerous works, which show marks of haste ancl 
carelessness, but which obtained success, especially a 
“Compendium of Universal History,” (9 vols., 1797,) 
and a “ History of the Civil Wars of France in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” (3 vols., 1767.) Died 
about 1808. 

See Bon Joseru Dacier, ‘‘ Notice sur Ja Vie et les Ouvrages de 
M. Anquetil,”” 1810; Qu&RARD, “ La France Littéraire.” 

Anquetil-Duperron, 6nk’tél’ diipa’rdon’, (ABRAHAM 
HYACINTHE,) a celebrated Orientalist, born in Paris in 
1731. He visited India in 1755 for the purpose of dis- 
covering the religious books of the Parsees. After en- 
countering difficulties and toils exceeded only by his 
zeal, he at last obtained the objects of his search. In 
1762 he returned to Europe, rich in Oriental manuscripts, 
and in 1771 published his ‘‘Zend-Avesta,” the first 
translation of the original work of this name that had 
appeared in any European language. He left other 
works, among which is “ Indiain Relation with Europe,” 
(2 vols., 1798.) Died in 1805. 

See Lanctorts, ‘‘ Notice sur Anquetil-Duperron ;”? Von BoHLEN, 
“Das Alte Indien;’’ Bon JosEpH Dacigr, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de M. Anquetil-Duperron,”’ 1808; L. P. ANQuETIL, ‘‘ No- 
tice sur la Vie de M, Anquetil-Duperron.”’ 

Anraat, van, van 4n/r&t, (PrrrerR,) a skilful Dutch 
painter of conversation-pieces and portraits, flourished at 
Amsterdam in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Ansaldi, 4n-sal/dee, (Casro INNOCENTE,) a distin- 
guished Italian antiquary and professor, born at Piacenza 
in 1710, became a Dominican monk. He was professor 
of philosophy at Turin from 1760 to 1779, and author of 
several works of merit, among which are a treatise “On 
the Recognition of a Future State by the Hebrews,” 
(“ De futuro Szculo ab Hebreeis cognito,” 1748,) “ On 
the Necessity of Natural and Revealed Religion,” (1755,) 
and ‘“ Vindiciz Maupertuisiane,” (1756.) Died in 1779. 

See MazzucHE tut, “‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Ansaldi, (INNOCENzIO,) a Tuscan painter, born in 
1734; died in 1816. He wrote a poem named “The 
Accomplished Painter,” (‘Il Pittore istruito,” 1820.) 

Ansaldo, 4n-sal’do, (ANDREA,) a celebrated Genoese 


e€ask; ¢ass; Bhard; &as7; G, H,K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; §asz2; thas in this. 
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painter, born at Voltri in 1584, was a pupil of Cambiaso. 
He worked in fresco and oil at Genoa and other places. 
Among the best of his numerous works are a “ Last 
Supper,” an altar-piece of the martyrdom of Saint Se- 
bastian, (at Cadiz,) and frescos in the Palazzo Spinola, 
illustrating the exploits of General Spinola in Flanders. 
Died at Genoa in 1638. 

See Nacver, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ansaloni, 4n-sa-lo/nee, (GioRDANO,) a Sicilian mis- 
sionary, who in 1632 visited Japan, where he was put to 
death in 1634. 

Aunsaloni, (VINCENzIO,) an able Bolognese painter, 
Hourished about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His ‘Virgin seated on the Clouds” is highly 
praised by Lanzi. 

Ansaree or Ansari, 4n’si-ree’, (written also-'Un- 
saree,) a celebrated Persian poet and scholar, who lived 
at the court of Mahmood of Ghiznee, (or Gazna.) Died 
in 1040, 

Ansart, én’sir’, (ANDRE JOSEPH,) a French eccle- 
siastic and historian, born in Artois in 1723; died in 
1790. 

Ansbert, ans/bert, [Ger. pron. 4ns’bért,] a German 
chronicler of the twelfth century, accompanied Frederick 
Barbarossa to Palestine, and wrote an account of that 
crusade, which was first published in 1827. 

Ans-ca/ri-us or Ans-ga’ri-us, | Fr. ANSCHAIRE, 6N’- 
shar’,| called “the Apostle of the North,” the most 
successful propagator of Christianity in Denmark and 
Sweden, was born in Picardy about 800 A.D. About 
831 he was created the first archbishop of Hamburg. 
Died in 864 A.D. 

Anseaume, 6N’som’, (N.,) a French dramatic poet, 
born at Paris about 1720; died in 1784. 

An-se-gi/sus or An-si-gi’sus, | Fr. ANSEGISE, 6N’- 
sd’/zhéz’,| a distinguished French ecclesiastic in the time 
of Charlemagne and his son Louis le Débonnaire. 

Ansegisus was also the name of an archbishop of 
Sens in the ninth, and a bishop of Troyes in the tenth 
century. 

Anselin, 6ns‘lan’, (JEAN Louts,) a French engraver, 
born in Paris in 1764; died in 1823. 

Anselm, 4n’sélm, of Havelberg, a Saxon bishop, 
wrote a work on the dogmatic disputes between the 
Latin and Greek Churches, entitled ’"Avtuxeiueva. Died 


in I159. 

arabian SAINT, [Lat. Sanc’rus ANSEL’MuS; Fr. 
SAINT-ANSELME, san’t6n’sélm/’,| Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born at Aosta, in Piedmont, about 1034. He 
became a pupil of Lanfranc at the abbey of Bec in 
Normandy, where he assumed the monastic habit in 
1060, and succeeded Lanfranc as prior in 1063. He was 
chosen abbot of Bec in 1078, and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1093. He had a long contest with King Wil- 
liam Rufus, who confiscated the revenues of the arch- 
bishopric in 1097. Died in 1109. The intellect of 
Anselm was of a high order, and his writings evince 
a profound and original mind. He is considered as the 
reviver of metaphysics after the decline of the Roman 
Empire. Among his greatest works are “Cur Deus 
Homo ;” “Monologium ;” ‘ Proslogium;” and ‘The 
Agreement (or Compatibility) of Predestination and the 
Grace of God with Free Will,” (‘Concordia Praedesti- 
nationis necnon Gratiz Dei cum libero Arbitrio.”) 

See Eapmer, “‘ Life of Saint Anselm,” in Latin; Méuter, “ Life 
of Saint Anselm,” in German, translated by Cox; W. F. Hoox, 
“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’’ vol. ii. chap. 1ii., 1860; 
Franck, ‘‘ Anselme de Cantorbéry,”’ 1842; Hasss, ‘‘ Vie d’Anselme 
de Cantorbéry,” 1843; Rainert, “Historical Panegyric (Istorico 
paneginico) on Saint Anselm,”’ 4 vols., 1693-1706; ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review,” vol. xxx. 

Anselme, (Italian.) See ANSELMO. 

Anselme, an’/sé]lm or 6n’sélm’, [Lat. ANSEL’MUS,] 
Count of Ribemont, (re’beh-m6n’,) was one of the nobles 
who accompanied Godfrey of Bouillon to the Holy Land, 
where he was killed in to99. He wrote a narrative of 
the events of this crusade. 

Anselme, an’sélm, [Fr. pron. 6Nn’sélm’,] or Ansel, 
én’sél’, oF Laon, [Lat. ANSEL’mMus LAUDINEN’SIS,] a 
famous teacher of theology, born at Laon, France, about 
1050, was one of the founders of the University of Paris. 
4 school which he afterwards directed at Laon became 


the most celebrated in Europe. His chief work is a 
Gloss on the Bible. Died in 1117. 

Anselme of Liege, a Flemish historian, lived about 
1050, and wrote a “ History of the Bishops of Liege.” 

Anselme, 6n’sélm/, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French 
preacher, born in the comté of Armagnac in 1652. He 
was admired as an orator in the principal churches of 
Paris, and became preacher-in-ordinary to the king. 
Several volumes of his sermons were published. Died 
in 1737. 

See MADAME DE SEvIGNE, “ Lettres.” 

Anselme, d’, dén’sélm’, (JacguEs BERNARD Mo- 
DESTE,) a French general, born at Apt in 1740, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army of Italy in 1792. 
He was soon after suspended from his command, was 
imprisoned in 1793, recovered his liberty after the revo- 
ee of July, 1794, and lived in retirement till his death 
in 1812. 

Anselme de Sainte-Marie, 6n’sélm’ deh sint’- 
mare’, (P{ERRE,) a French genealogist, born in Paris in 
1625, published a “Genealogy of the House of France,” 
(2 vols., 1674.) Died in 1694. 

Anselmi, 4n-sél’mee, (MICHEL ANGELO,) an able 
Italian painter, born at Lucca about 1490, studied at 
Sienna, whence he is often surnamed DA SIENNA, (“of 
Sienna.”) He is said to have worked with Correggio at 
Parma. Died in 1554. 

Anselmo, 4n-sél’mo, or An/selme, (GIoRGIO,) a 
writer of Latin poetry, born at Parma, lived in the first 


part of the sixteenth century. A volume of his poems: 


was printed in 1528. 

Anselmo, 4n-sél’mo, (GIoRGIO,) an Italian astron- 
omer, born at Parma, was a grandfather of the Latin 
poet of the same name. Died in 1440. ; 

Ansel/mo, | Lat. ANSEL/Mus; Fr. ANSELME, 6N’sélm’; 
It. SANT’ ANSELMO, s4nt 4n-sél’mo,] SAINT, Bishop of 
Lucca, an eminent Italian ecclesiastical writer, born 
about 1036; died in 1086. Among his works is ‘“Col- 
lectio Canonum.” 

See Rota, “ Notizie istoriche di Sant’ Anselmo,” 1733. 

Ansgarius or Ansgarii. See ANCHERSEN. 

Ansiaux, 6n’se’0’, (EMMANUEL ANTOINE JOSEPH,) 
a Belgian jurist, born at Liege in 1761; died in 1800. 

Ansiaux, (JEAN Jos—EPpH ELEONORE ANTOINE,) an 
eminent painter of the modern French school, born at 
Liege in 1764. He produced many good portraits and 
historical works, among which are “The Assumption,” 
“The Conversion of St. Paul,” and “The Return of the 
Prodigal Son.” Ansiaux was living in 1831. 

Ansidei, in-se-da’ee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian poet, 
born at Perugia in 1642. He wrote sonnets and other 
short poems, and a “ Tract against the Long Continuance 
of Private Enmities,” (1691.) Died in 1707. 

Ansigisus. See ANSEGISUS. 

Anslay (anz’le) or Anneslay, (BRIAN,) an English 
writer, known only as the translator of a curious work 
called “‘The Citie of Dames,” or “‘Cyte of Ladyes,” 
printed in 1521. 

Anslo, dn’slo, (REINIER,) a Dutch poet, born at Am- 
sterdam about 1625. He emigrated to Italy about 1650, 
and became a Roman Catholic. His principal works are 
“The Martyr Crown of Stephen,” (1646,) ‘“‘The Plague 
at Naples,” and a drama on the Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, entitled “ Parijsche Bruiloft,” (2.2. the ‘‘ Paris 
Wedding,”) written before he became a Catholic. Died 
at Perugia in 1669. 

See LonNGFELLOWw’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

An/’son, (GEORGE,) LORD, a distinguished naval com- 
mander, born in Staffordshire, England, in 1697. He 
entered the navy early, and in 1724 was made post-cap- 
tain. He was soon after ordered to the Carolina station, 
where he purchased land and built a town, called, after his 
own name, Ansonburg. He was subsequently appointed 
to the command of the South Sea expedition which 
sailed from England in 1740; and throughout the whole 
of that voyage, which extended round the world, amid 
dangers and dithculties of every kind, he displayed a 
prudence, skill, fortitude, and courage that have seldom 
if ever been surpassed. After his return, in 1744, he 
was successively created rear-admiral of the blue, com- 
missioner of the admiralty, and vice-admiral. In 1747 he 
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commanded the Channel fleet, and captured six French 
ships of war. As a reward for this brilliant exploit he 
was created a peer, with the title of Lord Anson, Baron 
of Soberton. He was first commissioner of the admiralty 
from 1751 to 1756. In 1757 Anson was made admiral, 
and in the same year placed at the head of the admiralty, 
where he remained till his death in 1762. He left no 
issue. A Narrative of his Voyage round the World was 
published. \ 

See ‘Life of Lord Anson,” by Sir JoHN Barrow; Kiprts, ‘“ Life 
of Lord Anson,” in “‘ Biographia Britannica ;” J. CAMPBELL, “ Lives 
of the British Admirals.” 

Anson, (GEORGE,) a British general, born in London 
in 1797, was a younger son of Thomas, Viscount Anson, 
and uncle of the Earl of Lichfield. He was a Whig 
member of Parliament for many years, (1828-53,) and 
became a major-general about 1351. He was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the armies of India in 1855, and 
died there in May, 1857, soon after the breaking out of 
the mutiny among the Sepoys. 

Anson, 6n’son’, (PIERRE HUBERT,) a French writer 
and able financier, born in Paris in 1744. He became a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, and afterwards 
administrator-general of the posts of France. He trans- 
lated into French the Odes of Anacreon, and the Letters 
of Lady Montagu, (2 vols., 1795.) He also wrote several 
short poems and prose works. Died in 1810. 

Anspach, Ans’pak or 4ns’p4k, (CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH KARL ALEXANDER,) MARGRAVE OF, was born in 
1736. His mother was a sister of Frederick the Great. 
He sold his principality to the King of Prussia in 1791 
for an annuity of four hundred thousand thalers, and 
married Lady Craven, noticed below. Died in 1806. 

Anspach, (ELIZABETH BERKELEY,) MARGRAVINE OF, 
the daughter of Augustus, Earl of Berkeley, was born in 
1750. In 1767 she was married to William, afterwards 
Lord Craven, and on his death, in 1791, to the Margrave 
of Anspach. Died at Naples in 1828. She possessed 
great versatility of genius. She wrote a number of 
dramas, was an accomplished musician and actress, and 
had considerable skill in sculpture. Unhappily, little can 
be said in favour of her moral character. we years 
before her death she published her “ Memoirs,” a work 
full of egotism, but withal very entertaining. 

See Cotuins’s ‘‘ Peerage.” 


Ans/prand, [ Lat. ANsPRAN’DUS,] a Longobard whom 
King Cunibert appointed tutor to his infant son Liut- 
bert. After the death of this prince he became king in 
712, and died the same year. 

Ansse de Villoison. See VILLOISON. 

An/sted, (DAvip THomaAs,) a distinguished English 
geologist, born in London about 1812, was educated at 
Cambridge, and was a pupil of Professor Sedgwick. 
He succeeded John Phillips as professor of geology in 
King’s College, London, and became editor of the 
journal and proceedings of the Geological Society. 
He gained a high reputation by his well-written and 
systematic work entitled “Geology, Introductory, De- 
scriptive, and Practical, with numerous illustrations,” 
(2 vols., 1844.) In 1847 he published a popular treatise 
called “The Ancient World, or Picturesque Sketches of 
Great Britain.” Among his other works are ‘The 
Gold-Seeker’s Manual,” ‘The Great. Stone Book of 
Nature,” (1863,) ‘Science of Physical Geography,” and 
“The World we live in,” (1869.) He has travelled on 
the Eastern Continent and in America, and has applied 
his science to the exploration of mineral resources. 

An/ster, (JOHN,) an Irish poet, born at Charleville, 
in Cork county, about 1796. He published in 1819 a 
volume of ‘‘ Poems and Translations from the German,” 
which procured for him the friendship of Coleridge. He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1824, and was afterwards 
regius professor of civil law in Trinity College, Dublin, 
till near the time of his death. His ‘“‘ Faustus; from the 
German of Goethe,” (1835,) is commended by the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” and by Coleridge. Anster contributed 
many articles to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” His version 
a erie has been reprinted in Germany. Died in June, 
1867. 

Anstett, von, fon 4n’stét, (JoHANN Protasius— 
pRo-t4/ze-us,) a diplomatist, born at Strasburg about 
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1755. He entered the service of Russia about 1790. In 
conjunction with Nesselrode, he negotiated the treaty of 
Reichenbach in 1813, after which he represented Russia 
at the Congress of Prague. He was minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the German Diet at Frankfort in the latter 
years of his life. Died in 1835. 

Anstey, 4n/ste, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English satiricai 
poet, born in Cambridgeshire in 1724, was educated at 
King’s College, Cambridge. He published in 1766 
“The New Bath Guide,” a scandalous poem, which had 
great popularity. His satire was directed chiefly against 
physicians and Methodists. Among his other poems is 
“The Election Ball.” Died in 1805. 

Anstey, (THomMas CHIs’HOLM,) an English lawyer, 
born in London in 1816. He represented Youghall in 
Parliament from 1847 to 1852. He published a useful 
“Guide to the Laws of England affecting Roman 
Catholics,” (1842.) 

An/stis, (JOHN,) an English antiquary, distinguished 
for his knowledge of heraldry, was born at Saint Neots, 
in Cornwall, in 1669. He became a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1702, and Garter king-at-arms in 1718. He pub- 
lished many accurate works, among which are ‘Curia 
Militaris, or a Treatise of the Court of Chivalry,” (1702,) 
and “The Register of the Most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter,” (1724.) Died in 1744. 

See Nicuots’s “ Literary Anecdotes.” 

Anstruther, 4n/stru-ther or 4n/ster, (Sir JOHN,) a 
British judge, born in 1753, became chief justice of Ben- 
gal in 1798. Died in 1811. 

Antezeus, an-tee/us, [Gr. ’Avraioc; Fr. ANTEE, 6N‘ta’,] 
a Libyan giant, represented as a son of Neptune and 
Terra, was a famous wrestler. He resisted Hercules 
with success for a time, and was invincible so long as he 
touched his mother Earth; but at last the hero raised 
Anteus into tle air and squeezed him to death. 

An-tag’o-ras, |’Avrayopac,] a Greek poet and noted 
gourmand, a native of Rhodes, lived about 250 B.c. 

An-tal’gi-das, |’AvraAxidac,| a Spartan ambassador, 
notorious as the author of a disgraceful peace concluded 
between the Grecian States and Persia, 387 B.c. One 
condition of the ‘“‘peace of Antalcidas” was that all the 
Greek cities in Asia should be surrendered to Persia. 

An/tar, (more properly Antarah-Ibn-Sheddad, 
An/ta-r4 ib’n shed’d4d’,) a celebrated Arabian warrior, 
supposed to have lived about the middle of the sixth 
century. He was himself a poet, and his exploits fur- 
nished a copious theme for Arabian song and romance. 
He composed a poem which is numbered among the 
Mo’allakat or seven famous poems suspended in the 
temple of Mecca. He is the hero of an Arabian ro- 
mance which was translated into English by T. Hamil- 
ton and entitled ‘ Antar, a Bedouin Romance,” (1819.) 

“ Nothing can be more delightful,” says ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for January, 1819, “‘than the feeling which 
attends us in our first perusal of Antar. We are trans- 
ported into a scene of which we have before seen nothing, 
but in which we recognize at once, as if by intuition, the 
glow, the wildness, the vastness—all the unchanged and 
unchangeable features—of the eternal desert.” 

See De Sacy, ‘‘ Notices des anciens Poémes Arabes, etc.”’ , 

Antelami, degli, dal’yee 4n-ta-la/mee, (BENEDETTO,) 
an Italian sculptor and architect of the twelfth century. 

Antelmi or Anthelmi, 6n’tél’me’, the name of 
several ecclesiastics of the south of France in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The most noted, per- 
haps, was Joseph Antelmi. 

Antelmi or Anthelmi, (JosErrH,) a French ecclesi- 
astic, born at Fréjus in 1648. He became grand-vicar 
and official of the Bishop of Pamiers in 1684. He 
left a work “On the Dangers of the Life of Canons,” 
(“De Periculis Canonicorum,”) and other writings. 
Died in 1697. 

Antelmi, (PIERRE THOMAS,) a French writer and 
mathematician, born in Provence in 1730; died in 1783. 

An-te’nor, [Gr. ’Avt#vop; Fr. ANTENOR, 6N‘ta/noR’, ] 
a Trojan noted for his wisdom, was the father of Aca: 
mas, Agenor, and many other sons. He advised the 
Trojans to restore Helen to her husband. He has been 
accused, by writers of little authority, of a design to be- 
tray Troy to the Greeks. 
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Antenor, a Grecian sculptor, who lived at Athens 
about 500 B.c. He made bronze statues of Harmo‘dius 
and Aristogi’ton, which were carried away by Xerxes in 
480 B.C. 

An/’te-ros, in the Greek mythology, was originally a 
being opposed to Eros, (or the god of Love;) but after- 
wards the name was applied to the deity who avenges 
unrequited love. 

Antésignan, 6n’ta’/sén’yén’, (PIERRE,) a French 
grammarian, born at Rabastens, in Languedoc, lived 
about 1550. 

Anthelmi. See ANTELMI. 

An-thel/mus or An-tel/mus, | Fr. ANTHELME, 6N’- 
télm’,] SAINT, of Savoy, became in 1163 Bishop of Bel- 
ley, (bé114/,) in the south of France, where he died in 1178. 

An-the’mi-us, an able and upright minister, who 
was appointed by Arcadius Prefect of the East in 405 
A.D., before which date he had been consul with Stilicho. 
At the death of Arcadius, in 408, he became prime min- 
ister, and guardian of the infant heir, Theodosius II. He 
retired from office in 414 A.D. 

Anthemius, (or Anthe’mius Proco’pius,) Roman 
Emperor of the West, a grandson of the preceding. He 
became a favourite general of Leo, Emperor of the East, 
who, having been solicited by the Roman senate to give 
a ruler to Italy, selected Anthemius for that position. 
He began to reign in 467 A.D. His son-in-law, Ricimer, 
raised an army and marched against the capital, near 
which Anthemius was defeated in battle in 472 and put 
to death. 

Anthemius, [Gr. ’AvGé0c,] an eminent architect and 
mathematician, surnamed TRALLIA’NuS, from Tralles, 
in Lydia, where he was born, was a brother of Alexander 
Trallianus. He was employed at Constantinople by 
Justinian, for whom he designed and commenced the 
celebrated church of Saint Sophia, which,’after his death, 
was finished by Isidorus about 537 A.D., and is now a 
Turkish mosque. Its dimensions are two hundred and 
sixty-nine feet long by two hundred and forty-three 
wide. It is surmounted by a large dome, and is con- 
sidered the original type of the Byzantine style. Died 
about 534 A.D. 

An/ther-ic or An/thar-ic, [Lat. ANTrHERI’/cUS,] son 
of Clefo, the successor of Alboin, was elected King of 
the Longobards about 585, and died in 590 A.D. 

Anthing, 4n’/ting, (FRIEDRICH,) a German painter, 
born at Gotha about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was for some time an aide-de-camp to the 
Russian general Suwarrow. He painted portraits in 
profile, at Vienna, Berlin, etc. Died in 1805. 

Anthing, (KARL,) a German general, who became 
Governor-General of the Dutch possessions in India. 
Died at Gotha in 1823. 

Anthoine, 6n’twan’, (ANTOINE IGNACE,) a French 
merchant, noted for public spirit, was born at Embrun 
in 1749. He was the pioneer in opening an extensive 
commerce with Russia by the Black Sea, and wrote a 
“‘ Historical Essay on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Black Sea,” (1805.) He was mayor of Marseilles 
from 1805 to 1813. His wife, whose maiden name was 
Clary, was a sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte and Gen- 
eral Bernadotte. Died in 1826. 

Anthoine, (FRANGoIS PauL NICOLAS,) a French gen- 
eral and politician, born in 1720. He was elected in 
1789 to the States-General, in which body he was an 
earnest advocate of the establishment of the trial by 
jury. Died in 1793. 

An/thon, (CHARLEsS,) LL.D., an American classical 
scholar, born in the city of New York in 1797. He en- 
tered Columbia College in 1811, and graduated with dis- 
tinguished honour in 1815. He studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1819; but his strong predilection 
for classical pursuits induced him in 1820 to accept the 
position of adjunct professor of the ancient languages in 
Columbia College; and on the resignation of Professor 
Moore in 1835 he became principal professor of the 
classics in that institution. He published an edition of 
Horace, (1830,) a ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” and a “Classical Dictionary,” (1841.) He 
also edited many Greek and Latin authors for the use 
of schools. His works have been reprinted in England, 
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a distinction rarely if ever before accorded to American 
classical school-books. Died in 1867. 

For an interesting notice of some of the personal traits of Dr. An- 
thon, see ‘The Galaxy,’ New York, September, 1867. 

Anthon, (JoHN,) an American jurist, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Detroit in 1784. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, “An Essay on the Study of 
Law,” an “Analysis of Blackstone,” (2d edition, 1832,) 
and “ Nisi Prius Cases.” He practised for many years 
in the city of New York, where he died in March, 1363. 

Anthonie or Anthony, an’to-ne, (FRANcIs,) [Lat. 
FRANCIscUS ANTO/NIUS,] an English physician and al- 
chemist, born in London in 1550. He practised medi- 
cine with success, and professed to cure all diseases with 
a solution of gold called aurum potabile, (“potable gold,”) 
on which he published a treatise, entitled “Golden Pana- 
cea,” (“Panace’a Au‘rea,” 1619.) Died in 1623. 

An/’thony or An/tony, [Lat. Anro’nius; Fr. AN- 
TOINE, 6N‘twan’,] SAINT, surnamed Agpas, one of the 
Christian Fathers, the reputed founder of monachism, 
was born near Heracle’a, in Upper Egypt, in 251 A.p. 
It is said that in his youth he obeyed in a literal sense 
the scripture which says, “Sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor,” and retired from the world to the desert, 
where he lived as a hermit. Having acquired a wide 
reputation by his austerities, he founded a monastery 
near Faioom, (or Phaitim,) about 305. Many years after- 
wards he visited Alexandria, to testify against Arianism. 
His life was written by Athanasius. Some of his letters 
are extant. He died about 356 A.D. 

Anthony. See ANTONIUS, ANTONY, or ANTOINE. 

Anthony de Bourbon. See ANTONY OF BOURBON. 

Antiboul, 6n’te’bool’, (CHARLES Louts,) a French 
Girondist and lawyer, born at Saint-Tropez about 1752. 
He was elected in 1792 to the Convention, in which he 
voted for the detention of the king. On his return from 
a mission to Corsica he was executed as an accomplice 
of the Girondists, in October, 1793. 

An-ti-cli/dé8, [Gr. ’AvrixAeidng ; Fr. ANTICLIDE, 6N’- 
te’kléd’,] a Greek historian, born at Athens, is supposed 
to have lived about 300 B.c._ His works are lost. 

Anpstid/o-tus, [’Avridoroc,| a Greek painter, who lived 
about 350 B.c., was the master of Nicias, the great 
Athenian painter. 

An-tig/e-nes, [Gr. ’Avriyévyc,] one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great. He distinguished himself at the 
siege of Halicarnassus, 331 B.c., and in the battle against 
Porus, 327. After the death of Alexander he was a faith- 
ful officer of Eumenes, and fought against Antigonus, who 
put him to death in 316 B.c. 

Antigenes was also the name of several ancient Greek 
physicians. 

Antigenes, [’Avriyévyc¢,] a Greek historian, wrote a 
Life of Alexander the Great. 

An-ti-gen/I-das, |’Avtiyevidac,] a famous flute-player 
of Thebes in the fourth century B.C. 

Antigna, 6n‘tén’y4’, (JEAN PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a 
French painter of genre, born at Orléans in 1818. He 
gained a first medal in 1851. 

Antignac, 6n’tén’yak’, (ANTOINE,) a noted French 
song-writer, born in Paris about 1770; died in 1823. 
His works have some merit, but do not rank among the 
best of their class. 

Antigone, the French of ANTIGONUS, which see. 

An-tig/o-ne, [Gr. ’Av7tyovy, | the heroine of one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, was a daughter of Gédipus, King 
of Thebes. She was immured alive by Creon for having 
performed the rites of burial to the body of her brother 
Polynices. 

Antigone, Queen of Egypt, was a daughter of Cassan- 
der, and the wife of th» Egyptian king Ptolemy Lagus. 

An-tig’o-nus, [Gr. ‘Avtiyovoc,] a king of the Jews, 
was a son of Aristobu‘lus IL, after whose death he was 
driven from Judea by Antipater and his son Herod. 
He recovered the throne by the aid of the Parthians 
about 38 B.c., but was declared an enemy by the Roman 
senate. The army of Antony, who favoured Herod, took 
Jerusalem, and put Antigonus to death, about 36 B.c. 

Antigonus, [Gr. ’Avtiyovoc; Fr. ANTIGONE, 6N‘te’- 
gon’,| King of Asia, surnamed CycLops, or “one-eyed,” 
an able general, and successor of Alexander the Great, 
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was born in Macedonia about 382 B.c. He had a high 
command in the expedition against Persia, and was ap- 
pointed Satrap of Phrygia in 333 B.c. In the partition 
cf the conquered provinces which was made at the death 
of Alexander in 323, Antigonus obtained Lycia, Pamphy- 
lia, and Greater Phrygia. He was soon involved in a war 
against Perdiccas, and formed an alliance with Antipater 
and Ptolemy. After the death of Perdiccas, in 321, he 
found a formidable adversary in Eumenes, who com- 
manded a Macedonian army in Asia for the cause of the 
royal family. In 316 Antigonus gained a victory over 
Eumenes, and put him to death. He had made him- 
self master of a large portion of Asia, when a coalition 
was formed against him in 315 by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
Cassander, and Seleucus. A long war ensued, in which 
Antigonus professed to fight for Alexander, the minor 
son of Alexander the Great by Roxana. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, a son of Antigonus, gained a naval victory 
over Ptolemy, near Cyprus, in 306 B.C., soon after which 
Antigonus assumed the title of king. A new coalition 
having been formed against him in 302 by Cassander, 
Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, he was defeated and 
killed at Ipsus, in Phrygia, in 301 B.c. 

See Dioporus Si1cuLus ; THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece ;”? PLu- 
TARCH, ‘‘ Eumenes,”’ and “ Demetrius.” 

Antie’onus Ca-rys/ti-us, [’Avriyovoc Kaptotiec,] a 
Greek philosopher, who is supposed to have lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285-247 B.c. He was 
the reputed author of an extant ‘Collection of Marvel- 
lous Stories,” and of some other works, which are lost. 

Antig/onus Do’son, [Gr. ’Avtiyovog Adécwr,] a great- 
grandson of Antigonus the general of Alexander the 
Great, was a son of Demetrius, and a nephew of Antig- 
onus Gonatas. 
donia during the minority of his cousin Philip, 229 B.c. 
As general-in-chief of the Achazan League, he gained 
victories over Cleomenes of Sparta and his allies in the 
Peloponnesus. Died in 221 B.c., leaving the throne to 
Philip above mentioned. 

Antig’onus Gon’a-tas, [Gr. ’Avriyovoc Tovarée,] 
ason of Demetrius Poliorcetes, was born in 319 B.C. 
at Gona, or Gonni, in Thessaly, whence his surname 
Gonaras. He made himself master of Macedonia in 
277, after he had defeated Antipater, a nephew of Cas- 
sander, and also an army of Gauls. About 273 his king- 
dom was invaded by Pyrrhus,*the renowned King of 
Epirus. Antigonus, being unable to resist “the fierce 
Epirote,” fled from the country, but afterwards recovered 
his throne, on the death of Pyrrhus, in 271 or 272 B.c. 
He annexed the Peloponnesus to his kingdom, and cap- 

tured Athens in 262. His death is variously dated 243, 
240, or 239 B.C. He was succeeded by his son Deme- 
trius II. 

Antiles. See ANTYLLUS. 

Antillon, 4n-tél-yon’, (IstpoRE,) a Spanish savant, 
born in Aragon about 1760, became professor of astrono- 
my and geography at Madrid. He wrote, besides other 
scientific works, “ Elements of the Astronomical and 
Natural Geography of Spain and Portugal,” (2d edition, 
1815,) which was highly esteemed. Died in 1820. 

An-til’o-chus, [Gr. ’Avtizoyoc ; Fr. ANTILOQUE, 6N’- 
te’‘lok’,| a son of Nestor, distinguished for courage and 
personal beauty, was one of the suitors of Helen, and a 
friend of Achilles. He was killed at the siege of Troy 
by Memnon, or, as others say, by Hector. 

Antiloque. See ANTILOCHUS. 

An-tim/a-chus, [Gr. *Avrivayoc; Fr. ANTIMAQUE, 
én’te’mak’,] an eminent Greek epic poet, who flou- 
rished about 400 B.C., was a native of Colophon or Cla- 
ros. He enjoyed the friendship of Plato. He was the 
author of an epic poem entitled ‘“Thebais,” which the 
Alexandrian critics thought worthy to be compared to 
Homer’s Iliad. His works, among which was a cele- 
brated elegy called “Lyde,” are lost, except small frag- 
ments. ‘They are more remarkable for learning than 
genius. 

Antimachus, a Greek epic poet, born at Heliopolis, 
in Egypt, lived before the Augustan age. He wrote a 
poem on “The Creation of the World.” 

Antimaco, 4n-tim/4-ko or An-tee’m4-ko, (MARCAN; 
TONIO,) an Italian professor, writer, and critic, born at 
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Mantua about 1473. He taught Greek at Ferrara, and 
translated part of the “ Ars Rhetorica” of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus into Latin. Died about 1550. 

Antimaque. See ANTIMACHUS. 

Antine, d’. See D’ANTINE. 

Antinori, 4n-te-no/ree, (ANTonIO LuDoVICo,) an 
Italian antiquary and priest, born in Abruzzo in 1704 ; 
died in 1788. He left “‘ Historical Memoirs of the Prov- 
inces of the Abruzzi,” (4 vols., 1781-84.) 

An-tin’o-us, [Gr. ’Avrivove,| a beautiful youth, a fa- 
vourite of the Roman emperor Hadrian, was born in 
Bithynia. He accompanied Hadrian to Egypt, and was 
drowned in the Nile in 132 4.D. A city, called Anti- 
nodp’olis, was built by the emperor near the spot where 
he perished, and countless statues were erected in honour 
of him; some of these, of remarkable beauty, still exist. 
A new impulse was given to the fine arts by the emulous 
efforts of sculptors and painters to idealize his form as a 
type of beauty. 

An-ti/o-chus, [’Avtioyoc,] a Greek historian, son of 
Xenophanes, born at Syracuse, flourished about 440 B.c. 
He wrote histories of Sicily and of Italy, which were 
highly prized by the ancients, but are not extant. 

Anti/ochus L,.surnamed So/TER, (z.é. “Saviour,”) the 
son of Seleucus, King of Syria and Babylonia, was born 
about 324 B.c., and succeeded his father in 280 B.c. A 
victory gained by him over the Gauls, by means of his 
elephants, won for him the name of Soter. He was 
killed in battle against the Gauls in 261°B.c. 

Antiochus II., The’os, a son of the preceding, suc- 
ceeded his father in 261 B.c. Having delivered the 
Milesians from their tyrant Timarchus, he received from 
them the impious title of Theos, (or God.”) Among the 
important events of his reign was the successful revolt 
of the Parthians (250 B.c.) under Arsaces, who became 
the founder of the Parthian Empire. In fulfilment of a 
treaty with Ptolemy of Egypt, (252 b.c.,) Antiochus re- 
pudiated his queen Laodice, and married Berenice, a 
daughter of Ptolemy. At the death of Ptolemy, he 
again took Laodice into favour; but she poisoned him 
in 246, in order to secure the throne for her son Seleu- 
cus Callini‘cus. 

See Appian, ‘‘ Syriaca.”” 

Antiochus ITI. surnamed THE GREAT, was a grand- 
son of the preceding, and son of Seleucus Callini‘cus. 
He was only fifteen years old when he succeeded his 
brother Seleucus Ceraunus, in 223 B.c. His kingdom, of 
which Antioch was the capital, included, besides Syria 
proper, Babylonia, Media, and a part of Asia Minor. 
In a war with Ptolemy, King of Egypt, he at first gained 
some advantages, but he was afterwards defeated by 
Ptolemy in a hard-fought battle at Raphia, in Palestine, 
in 2178B.Cc. About 214 he suppressed a revolt of Achzeus 
in Asia Minor. While he was engaged in these wars, 
Arsaces the Parthian had occupied Media. Antiochus 
recovered Media in 212, and afterwards pursued Arsaces 
into Parthia. [ie also made a successful expedition to 
India, and formed alliances with several Indian princes. 
His encroachment on the territory of Egypt, and his am- 
bitious designs against Thrace, which he invaded in 196 
B.C., involved him in a war with the Romans. His resolu- 
tion to reject the ultimatum of the Romans was confirmed 
by the advice of Hannibal, who took refuge at his court 
in 195. Having invaded Greece in 191 B.c., he was de- 
feated at Thermopylae by the Roman consul Acilius 
Glabrio, and withdrew to Asia the same year. In 190 
B.C., with an army of above 80,000 men, he encountered 
the Romans under L. Cornelius Scipio, near Magnesia, 
and was utterly defeated. It is stated that he left 50,000 
dead on the field. Peace was granted to him on condi- 
tion that he should give up all Asia to the west of Tau- 
rus, and pay the expenses of the war, which were esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand talents. Having attempted to 
plunder the temple of Jupiter Belus in order to raise 
money for the Romans, he provoked an insurrection, in 
which he was killed, in 187 B.c. A prediction of his 
death may be found in Daniel xi. 18, 19. ‘He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. 

See Prutrarcnu, and Eusesius, “Chronicon;” Potysius, ‘‘ His- 
tory;”? ApprAn, ‘Roman History ;” Justin, ‘‘ History.” 

Antiochus IV., inappropriately surnamed Epipy’- 
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ANES, (or the “‘Illustrious,”) was a younger son of the 
preceding, by whom in 188 B.c. he was given as a hos- 
tage to the Romans. After a captivity of twelve years, 
he was released, and ascended the throne of Syria in 
175 B.Cc., on the death of his brother Seleucus Philopa- 
tor, whose son Demetrius was detained as a hostage at 
Rome. He invaded Egypt in 170, subdued the greater 
part of the country, and captured the king, Ptolemy 
Philometor, but he retired from Egypt, in obedience to 
the peremptory order of the Romans, in 168 B.c. He 
plundered the temple of Jerusalem, and cruelly perse- 
cuted the Jews, who, under Judas Maccabzeus and his 
brother, gained several victories over his armies. (See 
I. Maccabees ii.) He died in 164 or 165 B.C., of a loath- 
some disease, which was regarded both by Jews and 
Greeks as a divine punishment for his impiety. 

J See Roturn, “Ancient History;” JosEpnus, ‘ History of the 
ews.” 

Antiochus V., surnamed Ev’PAToR, was a son of 
the preceding, whom he succeeded at the age of nine 
years, about 164 B.Cc., under the regency of Lysias. He 
was put to death in 162 by his cousin-german Deme- 
trius Soter, who succeeded him on the throne. 

Antiochus VI, a son of Alexander Balas, was a 
minor at the death of his father in 146 B.c. Diodotus 
Tryphon affected to support him as a rival to Demetrius 
Nicator, who then possessed the throne. The latter 
was defeated, and Antiochus reigned nominally until he 
was put to death by Tryphon in 142 B.c. 

Antiochus VII., surnamed SIpDErEs, (si-dee/téz,) 
born about 164 B.C., was a younger son of Demetrius 
Soter. Having driven the usurper Tryphon from the 
throne, he began to reign in 138. He waged war against 
the Jews, whom he reduced to the state of tributaries, 
and afterwards against the Parthians, whom he defeated 
in three battles. He was killed in a battle against the 
same, in 129 or 128 B.C. 

j See Appian, “De Bello Syriaco;’’ JosepuHus; ‘‘ History of the 
ews.” 

Antiochus VIII, surnamed Gry’pus, a son of De- 
metrius Nicator and Cleopatra, was born about 140 B.c., 
and was sometimes styled EPIPHANES. Having expelled 
the usurper Alexander Zabinas, he began to reign about 
124 B.c. His reign was disturbed by a civil war caused 
by his half-brother Antiochus Cyzicenus. He was assas- 
sinated in 96 B.c. 

Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicr/Nus, because he 
was educated at Cyzicus, was a son of Antiochus Side- 
tes and Cleopatra. He took arms against Antiochus 
Grypus about 116 B.c., and compelled him, in 112, to 
divide the kingdom. Antiochus IX. obtained for his 
share Ccoele-Syria and Palestine. In 95 B.c. he was 
defeated and killed by Seleucus, a son of Grypus. 

Antiochus X&, surnamed Ev/sEBEs, (the “ Pious,”’) 
was a son of Antiochus IX. He took the title of king 
in 95 B.c., but his claim was contested by Philip and 
Demetrius, sons of Antiochus Grypus, who prevailed for 
a time. Tigranes, having been invited by the Syrians, 
ended the strife, by seizing the kingdom for himself, in 
$3) B.C. 

Antiochus XI, surnamed ASIAT/ICUS, a son of 
Antiochus Eusebes, was the last king of Syria of the 
dynasty of the Seleucide. While Tigranes was occu- 
pied with a war against the Romans, Antiochus made 
himself master of part of Syria, about 69 B.c. He was 
deposed by Pompey in 65 B.c., and Syria then became a 
Roman province. 

Antiochus, a physician, who is supposed to have 
lived at Rome in the second century, and who attained 
a great age. Galen gives a minute account of his way 
of living. Another physician of this name was a native 
of Mauritania, and is said to have suffered martyrdom 
about 120 A.D. He is venerated as a saint by the Roman 
Church. 

Antiochus oF EGA, in Cilicia, a Greek sophist, lived 
about 200 A.D. He served under Alexander Severus in 
the war against the Parthians, and, to raise the courage 
of the soldiers, rolled himself in the snow, for which he 
was well rewarded by the emperor. He afterwards de- 
serted to the Parthians. He had a high reputation as a 
declaimer or forensic speaker. 
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Antiochus or ASCALON, an eminent Platonic philos- 
opher, was a friend of Cicero and of L. Licinius Lucul- 
lus. He was a pupil of Philo, whom he succeeded as 
the head of the New Academy, and taught philosophy 
at Athens, (where Cicero was his pupil about 80 B.c.,) 
and afterwards at Alexandria. He laboured to confute 
the skepticism of Philo and Carneades, and to effect a 
union or compromise between the principles of the 
Academy and those of the Stoics. He wrote several 
works, which are lost; but his doctrines are explained 
in Cicero’s ‘* Academics.” 

Antiochus of COMMAGENE was an ally of Tigranes 
in the war against the Romans under Lucullus, about 69 
B.C. He made peace with Pompey, who gave him Seleu- 
cia, and he furnished troops to that general in the civil 
war against Cesar. He was reigning in 36 B.C. 

Anti/ochus surnamed EpipH’ANnrEs, a younger son 
of Antiochus Grypus, assumed the title of King of Syria. 
He was defeated by Antiochus X. in 93 B.c, 

Antiochus surnamed Hi/ERAX, a son of Antiochus 
Il. of Syria, waged war against his brother Seleucus, 
and was defeated. Died in 227 B.c., aged about thirty- 
three. 

Antiochus or SERA or SABA, lived about the com- 
mencement of the seventh century. He wrote a treatise 
on Christian morals, which is extant. 

An-ti’o-pe, [Gr. ’Avri77,| a daughter of Nycteus, 
King of Thebes, became the mother, by Jupiter, of AM- 
PHION and ZETHUS, (which see.) 

Antipas, (HEROD.) See HEROD ANTIPAS. 

An-tip’a-ter, [Gr. ’Avtizatpoc,] a pupil of Aristotle, 
who was made regent of Macedonia. He had been 
employed as general and minister by Philip of Macedon, 
by whom he was highly esteemed for his prudence and 
fidelity. He was appointed regent by Alexander the Great 
when the latter set out on his expedition against Persia 
in 334 B.C. In 331 he gained a victory over the Spartans 
near Megalopolis. He was superseded as regent by Cra- 
terus, and ordered to conduct an army of recruits to Baby- 
lon in 323. At the division of provinces after the death 
of Alexander, the generals agreed that Antipater and 
Craterus should jointly govern Macedonia and Greece. 
He defeated the Athenians and their allies, who made an 
effort to recover their independence, in 322 B.c. In the 
treaty which ended this war, called the Lamian war, it 
was stipulated that Demosthenes should be delivered to 
Antipater. The latter joined Antigonus and Ptolemy 
in a coalition against Perdiccas in 321, and was marching 
through Syria on his way to Egypt, when Perdiccas was 
killed by his own troops. Soon after this event he was 
appointed regent of the empire in place of Perdiccas, 
and guardian of the young king, Alexander IV., with 
whom he returned to Macedonia. Died in 319 B.c., 
leaving a son, Cassander. 

See THIRLWALL, ‘History of Greece;’”? Dioporus Sicutus, 
“History ;”? Prurarcn, ‘‘ Life of Phocion;” Justin, ‘ History ;” 
DroyseEn, ‘‘ Geschichte der Nachfolger Alexanders.” 

Antipater, a grandson of the preceding, was the 
second son of Cassander. He succeeded his brother, 
Philip IV. of Macedon, in 296 B.c., and, after a contest 
with his brother Alexander, was deposed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in 294. According to Justin, he was put to 
death by Lysimachus of Thrace. 

Antipater, a Greek epigrammatic poet of Macedonia, 
lived in the reign of Philip V., 220-179 B.c. 

Antipater, a son of Herod the Great and his first 
wife Doris, was notorious for cruelty. He conspired 
against his father, and was put to death in 1 B.C., or in 
the last year of his father’s reign. He is called by Jose- 
phus a “mystery of iniquity.” 

Antipater oF HIERAPOLIS, a Greek rhetorician, who 
was private secretary of Septimius Severus, who reigned 
from 193 to 211 A.D. 

Antipater (THE IDUME’AN) was a son of Antipas, 
Governor of Idumea, and the father of Herod the Great. 
He ruled Judea by permission of the high-priest Hyr- 
canus, who had been raised to the priesthood by the 
aid and influence of Antipater. About 46 B.c. he was 
appointed Procurator or Governor of Judea by Cesar, 
to whom he had rendered some service in his war against 
the Egyptians. Died in 43 B.c. 
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Antipater or Sipon, a Greek poet, who probably 
flourished about 100 8.c. Pliny relates that he had a 
fever every year on his birthday. A number of his epi- 
grams are extant. . 

Antipater or TARSUS, a Stoic philosopher, who lived 
about 140 B.C., was a disciple and successor of Diogenes 
the Babylonian. He wrote several works on philosophy, 
divination, morality, etc., and seems to have been a man 
of great merit. Cicero praises his subtlety or acuteness. 
Antipater had a controversy with Carneades, whose skep- 
ticism he combated. 

Antipater or Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died at 
Athens about 44 3B.c. He is favourably mentioned by 
Cicero. 

Antipater, (L. Caxtus.) See Ca@ tus. 

An-tiph’a-nés, |’Avridar¢,] an Athenian comic poet 
of considerable merit, flourished about 360 b.c. He 
wrote, it is said, not less than two hundred and sixty 
plays, of which many fragments are extant. He died, 
says Suidas, in 330 B.C. 

Antiphanes, a Greek physician of Delos, of uncer- 
tain date, mentioned by Galen. 

Antiphanes or Arcos, a Greek sculptor, the master 
of Cleon, lived about 400 B.c. 

An-tiph/i-lus, [Gr. ’AvtigiAoc ; Fr. ANTIPHILE, 8N/- 
te’fél’,] a celebrated Greek painter, born in Egypt, is 
supposed by many to have flourished about 330 B.c. 
But Lucian, in his treatise against Calumny, states that 
he accused his rival Apelles of complicity in a conspi- 
racy which was formed in the reign of Ptolemy Philop- 
ator, about 218 B.c. Antiphilus excelled in facility of 
execution, and is the reputed inventor of the grotesque 
figures called gry//. Pliny notices several of his works, 
among which are “Cadmus and Europa,” and a “Boy 
blowing a Fire.” 

Antiphilus, a Greek epigrammatic poet, lived proba- 

ly between 10 and 70 A.D. 

Antipho. See ANTIPHON. 

An’ti-phon or An’ti-pho, [’Av7i@év,] one of the 
Ten Attic Orators, a son of Sophilus, a sophist, was born 
at Rhamnus, in Attica, about 479 B.c. He made im- 
provements in the art of rhetoric, and was one of the 
teachers of Thucydides, who expresses a favourable 
opinion of his oratory. He is said to have been a suc- 
cessful commander in the Peloponnesian war. He sel- 
dom spoke in public, but composed speeches or orations 
for accused persons or politicians. Fifteen of his ora- 
tions are still extant. He acted a very prominent part 
in the revolution by which the Council of Four Hundred 
obtained power in 411 B.c. Before the end of that year 
a counter-revolution occurred, and Alcibiades, the enemy 
of Antiphon, was recalled. Antiphon was tried for trea- 
son, and made an eloquent speech in his own defence, 
but was punished with death. Thucydides represents 
him as a man of superior virtue and wisdom. 

See D. RuHNKEN and P. VAN SpPAAN, “ Dissertatio de Anti- 
phonte Oratore Attico,”’? 1763; A. DRYANDER, ‘‘Commentatio de 
Antiphontis Rhamnusii Vita,” 1838, 

Antiphon, a Greek epic poet and sophist, who was 
contemporary with Socrates. He is supposed to be the 
Antiphon who wrote a work on Truth, to which several 
ancient writers refer. 

Antiphon, a younger brother of Plate, who has pre- 
served the remembrance of his name in his dialogue 
' Parmenides.” 

Antiphon, a Greek tragic poet, who flourished about 
400 B.C. He lived at the court of Dionysius the Elder, 
by whom he was put to death. Several of his works 
are cited by Aristotle. When the tyrant asked him what 
was the best kind of brass or bronze, he answered, ‘‘ That 
of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogi’ton are 
made.” 

Antiquario, 4n-te-kw4/re-o, (JAcopo,) [Lat. Jaco’. 
BUS ANTIQUA/RIUS,] a learned Italian writer, born at 
Perugia about 1444. He was secretary to the Duke of 
Milan. Died at Milan in 1512. A volume of his Latin 
letters was published in 1519. 

Antiquus, An-tee’kwus, (JOANNES or JAN,) a distin- 
guished Dutch painter, born at Groningen in 1702. He 
went to Italy in his youth, and worked in Florence, Rome, 
Naples, and Venice. After his return to Holland he 
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was patronized by the Prince of Orange. Among his 
works are “The Fall of the Giants,” a “Scipio Africa- 
nus,” and “ Parnassus.” Descamps calls him a good de- 
signer and a good colorist. He painted many portraits. 
Died in 1750. 

See Descamps, “* Vies des Peintres Hollandais.” 

An-tis’ta-té8, [’Avtiordrn¢,| a Greek architect of the 
sixth century B.c., laid the foundation of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

An-tis’the-né8, [Gr. ’Avriodévyc ; Fr. ANTISTHENE, 
én’tés‘tan’,| an eminent Greek Cynic philosopher, and 
the reputed founder of the Cynic school, was born at 
Athens, and flourished about 400 or 375 B.c. He was a 
disciple and friend of Socrates, after whose death he 
established a school in the gymnasium of Cynosarges. 
He is said to have been an enemy of Plato. Among his 
pupils was the witty and eccentric Diogenes. Antis- 
thenes was very temperate and simple in his way of life, 
and professed a contempt of riches. As he seemed to 
make a display of his disregard for the ordinary usages 
of life, Socrates once said to him, “I can see thy pride 
(or vanity) through the holes in thy robe.” Xenophon, 
in his ‘ Banquet,” gives a favourable impression of his 
character. Many of his sententious and pithy sayings 
are recorded. He wrote works on various subjects, 
which are lost, except perhaps two declamations which 
are ascribed to him. His doctrines were chiefly moral 
and practical. He taught that virtue is all-sufficient for 
happiness, and approved those healthy pleasures that 
are consequent on labour. In one of his works he says, 
“There are many popular gods, but only one natural 
God.” He survived the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.C. 

See RicuTer, “ Dissertatio de Vita, Moribus et Placitis Antis- 
thenis Cynici ;” Ritter, “‘ History of Philosophy ;’’ G. H. Lewes, 
‘* Biographical History of Philosophy ;” DioGenes LarrTIus. 

Antoine, (of Germany.) See ANTON. 

Antoine, (of Italy.) See ANTONIO. 

Antoine, é6n’tw4n’, (JACQuES DENIS,) an eminent 
French artist, born in Paris in 1733. He built the stair- 
case of the Palais de Justice, and the Mint, (Hétel des 
Monnaies,) the unity and simplicity of which presented 
a strong contrast with the then prevailing style in French 
architecture. It was finished in 1776. Died in 1801. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Histoire des Architectes.”” 

Antoine, (PAUL GABRIEL,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Lunéville in 1679, was professor of philosophy in seve- 
ral colleges. He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Theo- 
logia Moralis Universa,” (3 vols., 1726 and 1731,) often 
reprinted. Died at Pont-a-Mousson in 1743. 

Antoine, (SEBASTIEN,) a French engraver, born at 
Nancy, flourished between 1720 and 1750. 

Antoine de Bourbon. See ANTONY OF BOURBON. 

Antoine de Messine. See ANTONELLO. 

Antoinette, (MARIE.) See MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

Antolinez, 4n-to-lee’néth, (Don Jos#,) a Spanish 
landscape-painter, who excelled in colouring, was born 
at Seville in 1639. He painted some historical pictures. 
Died at Madrid in 1676. 

Antolinez y Sarabia, 4n-to-lee’néth e s4-r4-Bee’4, 
(FRANCISCO,) a nephew of the preceding, born at Seville 
in 1644, was a skilful painter. He studied with Murillo, 
whose colouring he imitated with success, and worked at 
Madrid. Died in 1700. 

Antolini, 4n-to-lee’/nee, (GIOVANNI,) an architect of 
Milan, born in 1755; died in 1841. He published, among 
other works, a treatise on civil architecture, 

Antommarchi, 4n-tom-mar’/kee, (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian anatomist, born in Corsica. He became, in 1812, 
anatomical dissector to a hospital of Florence, attached 
to the University of Pisa, and was afterwards physician 
or surgeon to Napoleon at Saint Helena, 1818-21. He 
published “The Last Moments of Napoleon,” (2 vols., 
1823,) and “Anatomical Plates of the Human Body,” 
(1823-26.) Died in Cuba in 1838, or, according to some 
authorities, about 1844. 

See “‘ Mémoires du Docteur F, Antommarchi,” 

Anton, 4n’ton, or An’/tony, [Fr. ANTOoINE, 6N’ 
twan’,] I, (CLEMENS THEODOR,) King of Saxony, borr. 
in 1755, was the second son of Frederick Christian, Elec- 
tor of Saxony. He married Maria Theresa of Austria, 
whose father became emperor Leopold I. In 1827 he 
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succeeded his brother Frederick Augustus, but, on ac- 
count of his age and lack of abilities, took little part in 
the government. Died in 1836. 

See Meynert, ‘‘ Anton K6nig von Sachsen.” 

Anton, (CONRAD GoTrLos,) a German philologist, 
born at Lauban in 1745; died at Wittenberg in 1814. 

Anton, (GorrrRizD,) [Lat. GorHorrre/Dus ANTO’- 
NIUS,] an eminent professor of feudal and Roman law, 
born in Westphalia about 1570; died in 1618. 

Anton or An-to/ni-us, (PAUL,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Hirschfeld, in Lusatia, in 1661, be- 
came professor of theology at Halle about 1695. His 
work, called “The Doctrine of the Council of Trent,” 
(1697,) has been often reprinted. Died at Halle in 1730. 

Anton, von, fon 4n/ton, (KARL GOTTLos,) a German 
historian and lawyer, born at Lauban in 1751, was noted 
for his critical sagacity. He wrote, besides other works, 
a “History of Agriculture in Germany,” (3 vols., 1799- 
1802,) and a “History of the German Nation,” (unfin- 
ished, 1793.) Died in 1818. 

Antonelle, 6n’to’nél’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French 
marquis, born at Arles in 1747, became a zealous revo- 
lutionist, was elected to the Legislative Assembly in 
1792, and took an active part against the Girondists. 
Died in 1817. 

Antonelli, 4n-to-nel/lee, (GIACoMo,) an Italian car- 
dinal and able politician, born near Terracina on the 2d 
of April, 1806. He became second treasurer under the 
papal government in 1844, and grand treasurer of the 
two apostolic chambers in 1845. By the suppleness of 
his character and the energy disguised under an affable 
exterior, he acquired great influence with Pius IX., who 
appointed him minister of finances. He opposed the 
liberal movement which resulted in the formation of a 
republic at Rome in 1848, and became the pope’s secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs (or first minister) in April, 
1850. He has shown himself an ultra-conservative, and 
determinedly hostile to the cause of Italian unity. 

Antonelli, (GIOVANNI CARLO,) an Italian bishop and 
distinguished writer on canon law, who became Bishop 
of Ferentino in 1677, was born at Velletri. Among his 
chief works is one ‘On the Government of the Episco- 
pal Church,” (or ‘of the church by bishops,”) (‘ De Re- 
gimine Ecclesize Episcopalis,” 1650.) Died in 1694. 

Antonelli, (LEONARDO,) an Italian cardinal, born at 
Sinigaglia in 1730, distinguished himself as a friend of 
the Jesuits, and as an advocate of the most extravagant 
claims of the Roman Church. Died in 1811. 

Antonelli, (Niccolo Marta,) CouNT, an eminent 
Italian historian and theologian, born at Pergola in 1698, 
was made cardinal in 1759. He wrote on “The Rights 
of the Apostolic See to Parma and Piacenza,” (4 vols., 
1742,) and other works. Died in 1767. 

Antonello, 4n-to-nel/lo, or Antonelli, 4n-to-nel’lee, 
(ANTONIO,) surnamed DA Messina, da més-see/na, from 
the place of his birth, [Fr. ANTOINE DE MESSINE, 6N/- 
twan’ deh md’sén’,] a celebrated painter, born at Messina 
about 1414, is generally supposed to be the first Italian 
who painted in oil. His admiration of an oil-painting 
by J. Van Eyck induced him to visit Bruges, where he 
gained the friendship of Van Eyck, who imparted to him 
his secret method of mixing his paints. He returned to 
Italy about 1445, worked at Milan, and acquired a high 
reputation by the brilliancy of his colouring. About 
1470 he settled in Venice, where he lived twenty years, 
and painted subjects from the Scriptures, among which 
is a picture of the Virgin reading. Died about 1495. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy,’’ and “Lives of the 
Early Flemish Painters,” 

Antoni, d’, din-to/nee,(ALESSANDRO VITTORIO Papa- 
cino—p4-p4-chee/no,) a distinguished Piedmontese artil- 
lery officer and writer on the military art, born at Villa 
Franca in 1714. He entered the army at an early age, 
and passed successively through the various grades until 
he attained the rank of lieutenant-general in 1784. 
Among his works are a treatise on “ Military Architec- 
ture,” (6 vols., 1778,) and one on “Gunpowder,” (1765.) 
Died in 1786. 

Antoni, degli, dal’yee 4n-to’nee, (VINCENZO BERNI,) 
an Italian jurist, born at Bologna in 1747; died about 1810. 

See Caro Prpott, ‘‘ Vie d’Antoni.”’ 
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An-to/ni-a, (Ma’jor, or “the Elder,”) a daughter of 
Mark Antony the Triumvir, and Octavia, a sister of Au- 
gustus Ceesar, was born in 39 B.c. She became the wife 
of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cneius 
Domiitius, who was the father of the emperor Nero. 

Anto/nia, (Mi/Nor, or “the Younger,”) a younger 
daughter of Mark Antony and Octavia, was born about 
36 B.C. She was married to Claudius Drusus Nero, 
(who died in 9 B.c.,) and became mother of the celebrated 
Germanicus, and of Claudius, who was afterwards em- 
peror. She was admired for her beauty and esteemed 
tor her virtues. The emperor Caligula was her grand- 
son. Died in 37 or 38 A.D. 

Antoniano, 4n-to-ne-A’no, (SILVIO,) a celebrated 
Italian improvisatore and cardinal, born at Rome in 
1540. He improvised verses on various subjects, and in 
all the measures of Italian poetry. As professor of clas- 
sical literature in the College of Sapienza at Rome, he 
lectured with great reputation. He was made a cardinal 
in 1598. He wrote a “Treatise on Education,” (1584,) 
and a volume of Latin Orations, (1610.) Died in 1603. 

See GincuENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Antoniasso, 4n-to-ne-4s’so, an Italian painter, who 
lived in the first part of the sixteenth century. 

Antonides, 4n-to’/ne-dés,(THEODORUS,) a Dutch theo- 
logian, lived in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Antonides Nerdenus, 4n-to’/ne-dés nér-da/nits, 
(HENDRIK,) also called Hendrik Antonius van der 
Linden, (van der lin’den,) a Dutch theologian, born at 
Naerden in 1546. He wrote, in Latin, a “System of 
Theology,” (1613.) Died in 1604. 

Antonides van der Goes, 4n-to’ne-dés van der 
Hoos, (JOHANNES,) a popular Dutch poet, born at Goes 
in 1647. He practised medicine in his youth, and after- 
wards obtained an office in the admiralty. His chief 
work is a national poem descriptive of the Dutch river 
Y or Jj, entitled “The Y Stream,” (‘Ijstroom,” 1671,) 
which was very popular. Died in 1684. 

Antonides van der Linden, (JOHANNES.) See LIN- 
DEN, 

Antoniles, (Josr.) See ANTOLINEZ. 

Antonilez. See ANTOLINEZ. 

Antonin, the French for ANTONINUS, which see. 

An-to-ni/na, the wife of Belisarius, born in 499 A.D., 
was eminent for her beauty, energy, and powers of fas- 
cination. She had great influence in public affairs. She 
was once imprisoned by Belisarius for her infidelity, but 
he was afterwards reconciled to her. Died after 565. 

See Grppon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Antonini, 4n-to-nee/nee, (ANNIBALE,) born near Sa- 
lerno, in Naples, settled in Paris, where he was known 
as the Abbé Antonini. He wrote an Italian-French Dic- 
tionary, and other works. Died in 1755. 

Antonini, (Friippo,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Sarsina in the sixteenth century. Died about 1630. 

Antonini, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian antiquary and 
jurist, lived between 1700 and 1750. 

An-to-ni/nus, [It. ANTONIO, 4n-to’ne-o, or ANTO- 
NINO, 4n-to-nee’no; Fr. ANTONIN, 6N’toNan’,| SAINT, 
a learned and pious archbishop of Florence, born in 
1389; died in 1459. His numerous works are princ*- 
pally theological. His “Summa Theologica” (4 vols., 
1478) has been often reprinted. 

Antoninus, (Marcus AURELIUS.) See AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. 

An-to-ni/nus Lib-er-a/lis, a Greek writer, who is 


supposed to have lived about 150 A.D., but is not men-_ 


There is extant a work 


tioned by any ancient author. } 
” which is 


entitled a ‘Collection of Metamorphoses, 
ascribed to him. 

An-to-ni/nus Pi/us, or, more fully, Ti/tus Au-re’- 
li-us Ful/vus Boi-o/ni-us Ar’ri-us An-to-ni/nus, 
[Fr. ANTONIN, 6Nn’to’ndn’,| an excellent Roman em- 
peror, ason of Aurelius Fulvus, was born at Lanuvium 
in 86 A.D. He became consul in 120 A.D., after which 
he governed the province of Asia, as proconsul, with 
wisdom and equity. He married Annia Galeria Faus- 
tina, and was adopted by Hadrian in 138, on condition 
that he should adopt Marcus Annius Verus. (See AURE- 
Lius, (Marcus,) and Lucius VERus.) Antoninus suc- 
ceeded Hadrian in July, 138, and began under happy 
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auspices his peaceful and prosperous reign. He ap- 
pears to have treated the Christians with moderation, 
if not clemency. It has been stated that he issued an 
edict for the protection of Christians; but some writers 
ascribe this edict to his successor. According to Capito- 
linus, from whom we derive nearly all our knowledge of 
Antoninus, he was temperate, humane, amiable, learned, 
and eloquent. The name of Pater Patrie (“Father of 
his Country”) was conferred on him by the senate. He 
died in 161 A.D., and was succeeded by Marcus Aurelius. 
His memory was so greatly venerated that five of his 
successors assumed the name of Antoninus. 

See J. Carrro.inus, ‘‘ Vita Antonini; GAUTIER DE SIBERT, 
* Vie d’ Antonin.” 

Antonio, 4n-to’ne-o, Dom an illegitimate son of 
Dom Luis, son of King Emmanuel of Portugal, claimed 
the throne in opposition to his uncle Henry, and on the 
death of the latter, in 1580, was proclaimed king. He 
was totally defeated by the Duke of Alva the same year. 
After various attempts to recover his kingdom, he died 
in Paris in 1595. 

Antonio OF FLORENCE. See ANTONINUS, (SAINT.) 

Antonio, (Marc.) See RAIMonprI. 

Antonio, 4n-to/ne-o, (Nrcovas,) [Lat. NIcoLaus 
ANTONIUS,] a distinguished Spanish bibliographer and 
critic, born at Seville in 1617. He was appointed in 

1659 by Philip IV. his general agent at the court of 
Rome, where he remained eighteen years. During this 
time he was employed on his great work, which is a com- 
plete list of the Spanish authors and a catalogue of their 
writings. In 1672 he published a part of this work, en- 
titled “New Spanish Library,” (‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana 
Nova,” in 2 vols.) The “Old Library” (“ Bibliotheca 
Vetus,” in 2 vols.) appeared in 1696. He became fiscal 
of the royal council at Madrid about 1677. Died in 
1684. His “Bibliotheca Hispana” is considered by 
many critics the best work on Spanish literature. He 
also wrote a “Critique on Fabulous Histories,” (“ Cen- 
sura de Historias fabulosas,” 1742.) 

See ARANA DE VARFLORA, ‘‘ Hijos de Sevilla ;’? Mayans, ‘‘ Vida 
de N. Antonio,”’ prefixed to his “‘ Censura de Historias fabulosas ;” 
Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Antonio (4n-to’ne-o) oF PADUA, a Franciscan monk 
and celebrated preacher, born at Lisbon in 1195; died 
at Padua in 1231. He is regarded by the Roman Cath- 
olics of Italy and Portugal as one of the greatest of their 
saints. 

Antonio, (PEDRO,) a Spanish historical painter, born 
at Cordova in 1614; died in 1675. 

Anto’nio surnamed VENEZIANO, (va-néd-ze-4/no,) or 
the ‘‘ Venetian,” an eminent painter in fresco, born in 
Venice, or, according to some authorities, in Florence, 
about 1310.. He worked chiefly in Florence and Pisa. 
His design was correct and graceful. The truth and 
harmony of his chiaroscuro are praised by Vasari. His 
works are nearly all destroyed. Died in 1384. 

See Nacrer, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Antonio da Messina. See ANTONELLO. 

Antonio da Vegu, 4n-to/ne-o d& va-goo’, or da 
Veggia, da véd’ja, an able Italian sculptor, lived about 
I500 or 1550. He adorned the cathedral of Milan. 

Antonio de Lebrixa. See NEBRISSENSIS. 

Antonio di Locate, 4n-to’ne-o de lo-k4’ta, an Italian 
sculptor, who was employed on the facade of the Certosa 
di Pavia about 1473. 

Antonio Margarita, 4n-to’ne-o maR-g4-ree’t4, or 
Margalitha, mar-ga-lee’ta, was converted from Juda- 
ism to Christianity in 1522. He wrote an exposition of 
the Jewish religion, (1530,) which was praised by Luther. 

Antonio Morosini, 4n-to’ne-o mo-ro-See/nee, an 
Italian poet, lived at Florence about 1650-1700. 

Antonisze, 4n-to-nis’seh, (KORNELIS,) a_ skilful 
Dutch painter of cities, born at Amsterdam about 1500. 
He was elected a member of the council of Amsterdam 
in 1547. His name is sometimes written TEUNISSEN. 

An-to’/ni-us, [Fr. ANToINE, 5n’tw4n’,| (CAluS,) a 
younger brother of Mark Antony the Triumvir, was 
sent in 49 B.c., as Czesar’s lieutenant, to [Jlyricum, and 
became przetor of the city, as a colleague of Brutus, in 
44 B.c. In the same year he led a small army into 
Macedonia, which he found occupied by a hostile force 


under Brutus, to whom he surrendered in the spring of 
43 B.C. He was put to death in retaliation for the death 
ot Cicero and D. Brutus. 

Antonius, (CAi/us Hyp/rrpa,) an uncle of the pre- 
ceding, and a son of M. Antonius the Orator, became 
preetor in 66, and the colleague of Cicero in the con- 
sulship in 63 B.c. In the canvas for this office, Catiline 
and Antonius worked together to defeat Cicero. Anto- 
nius was a man of profligate habits, and did not cor- 
dially co-operate with Cicero in the contest with Catiline. 
He was banished for extortion or malversation in 59 B.C. 
Died about 44 B.c. 

Antonius, (FELIX.) See FELIx ANTONIUS. 

Antonius, (FRANCISCUS.) See ANTHONIE. 

Antonius, ([uLus,) a son of Mark Antony and Ful. 
via, married Marcella, a niece of Augustus. By the 
favour of Augustus, he was chosen prztor in I3 B.C., 
and consul in the year 10. He was condemned to death 
in 2.B.c. for an intrigue with Julia, daughter of the em- 
peror. Horace addressed the second ode of his fourth 
book to I. Antonius, who was himself the author of a 
poem called “‘ Diomedeis.” 

Antonius, (Lucius,) a younger brother of Antony 
the Triumvir, was elected tribune of the people for 44 
B.C., and, after the death of Caesar, promoted the designs 
of his brother Marcus. In 41 he was consul with P. 
Servilius Isauricus, and joined Fulvia in her efforts to 
alienate Mark Antony from Octavius. He raised an 
army against the latter, but was forced to surrender at 
Perugia, (41 B.c.,) and was sent to Spain to take com- 
mand in that country. 

Antonius, (MArRcus,) commonly called THE ORATOR, 
one of the most eloquent of Roman orators and law- 
yers, was born in 142 B.c. He was grandfather of 
Mark Antony the Triumvir. He obtained the govern- 
ment of Cilicia, with the title of proconsul, in 103,.and 
became consul in 99. He favoured the aristocratic party, 
and was an adherent of Sulla in the civil war against 
Marius, by whose order he was assassinated in 87 B.c. 
His great power as an orator is commemorated by 
Cicero in his treatise ‘‘ De Oratore,” and in his “ Bru- 
tus.” He left no written orations. In the judgment of 
Cicero, Marcus Antonius and L. Crassus were the first 
Roman orators who equalled the great orators of Greece. 

oa Prutarcn, ‘Marius; Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms,” 
vol. 1. 

Antonius, (Marcus,) surnamed the TRIUMVIR, called 
in English Mark ANTONY, [Fr. MARc-ANTOINE, mark’- 
én’twan’,] a famous Roman general and politician, a son 
of M. Antonius Creticus, was born about 83 B.c. His 
mother was Julia, a daughter of L. Julius Cesar, who 
was consul in go B.c. He distinguished himself in his 
youth by his talents, extravagance, and audacious de- 
fiance of the laws. He commanded the cavalry under 
Gabinius in Syria and Egypt in 57-56 B.c., and was 
elected queestor in 53 or 52. In the latter year he 
served in Gaul as lieutenant of Caesar, by whose influ- 
ence he obtained the offices of augur and tribune in 50 
B.c. Antony used his power as tribune to promote the 
interest of Caesar in his contest with the senate. In 
January, 49, he fled from the city to the camp of Cesar, 
and in the civil war which ensued he became the lieu- 
tenant of that chief, who, when he passed from Italy to 
Spain, intrusted to Antony the chief command in the 
former country. He proved himself a brave and able 
general, and commanded the left wing at the battle of 
Pharsalia, 48 B.c. When Czsar became dictator, 47 
B.c., Antony was appointed his master of the horse. 
He married Fulvia, the widow of P. Clodius, in th» 
year 46, and was the colleague of Cesar in the consul- 
ship in 44. Many of the conspirators who killed the 
dictator wished to involve Antony in the same fate; but 
this design was overruled by Brutus. 

Having obtained possession of the papers of Czesar, 
he aspired to supreme power, but opened insidious ne- 
gotiations with Brutus and Cassius, consented to an am- 
nesty, and procured from the senate a decree to ratify 
the acts of the late dictator. By his artful and eloquent 
funeral oration over the body of Czsar, he aroused the 
fury of the populace against the conspirators, who were, 
in consequence, driven out of Rome. He found a power- 
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ful rival in young Octavius, (the adopted son and heir of 
Ceesar,) whom he at first treated with contempt. An- 
tony’s popularity was also damaged by the Philippics 
of Cicero. The consuls Hirtius and Pansa raised an 
army against Antony, who was defeated at Mu’tina (now 
Modena) in 43 B.c. Before the end of this year, Octa- 
vius deserted the cause of the senate, and united with 
Antony and Lepidus to form a triumvirate. Jt was on 
the demand of Antony that Cicero was included in the 
fatal proscription-list of the triumvirs. The conduct of 
the war against Brutus and Cassius devolved chiefly on 
Antony, to whose skill the victory at Philippi, 42 B.c., 
must be ascribed. 

In the division of the provinces, Asia and the East 
in general were allotted to Antony, who there indulged 
without restraint his love of Juxury and dissolute vices. 
He was captivated by the charms of Cleopatra, Queen 
of Egypt, and became so infatuated as almost wholly to 
neglect his affairs. The intrigues of Fulvia caused a 
rupture between Antony and Octavius in 41, but after 
her death in 40 B.c. they were reconciled, and the former 
married Octavia, the sister of Octavius. Antony’s army, 
under Ventidius, defeated the Parthians in the year 38. 
About the end of that year the triumvirate was renewed 
tor a second period of five years. Antony soon renewed 
his connection with Cleopatra, and divorced Octavia. 
The rival triumvirs began to prepare for war in 32 B.C., 
or earlier, and fought in 31 a decisive naval battle at 
Actium, where Antony was defeated. (See AUGUSTUS.) 
He retreated to Alexandria, and was deserted by his 
deet. Finding his case desperate, he killed himself, in 
30 B.c. He had by: Fulvia two sons, Iulus and Antyl- 
lus, who survived him. Antony is a conspicuous char- 
acter in two of Shakspeare’s dramas,—“ Julius Czesar” 
and “ Antony and Cleopatra.” 

See “Antony,” in PLuTarcn’s “ Lives;”? Dion Cassius, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Rome;’”’? Drumann, “ Geschichte Roms;’’ Appran, ‘‘ Bellum 
Civile.” 

Anto/’/nius surnamed Crer’tcus, (MARCUS,) a son of 
M. Antonius the Orator. He became preetor in 75 B.C., 
and in the next year received command of the whole 
Roman fleet, with instructions to clear the Mediterra- 
nean Sea of pirates. He disgraced himself by plunder- 
ing Sicily. Having afterwards attacked Crete, he was 
totally defeated. He died or was killed in Crete about 
7 ONBEOs 

Anto/nius, (Marcus Gnipho—ni’fo,) a learned rhe- 
torician and grammarian, born in Gaul about 114 B.C. 
He opened a school in Rome, and numbered among his 
pupils Cicero and Cesar. His writings have not come 
down to us. Died about 64 b.c. 

Antonius, (NICOLAUS.) See ANTONIO, (NICOLAS.) 

Antonius, SAINT. See ANTHONY. 

Antonius Castor. See Casror. 

Antonius (Marcus) de Dominis. 

Antonius Musa. See Musa. 

Anto’nius Pol’/e-mo, a sophist and orator of high 
reputation, was born at Laodice’a, in the reign of Hadrian, 
Ife lived mostly at Smyrna, where he taught rhetoric 
with success. “I heard Polemo declaim thrice,” says 
Herodes Atticus ; “the first time as a critic; the next as 
a lover; the last time with unmingled wonder at his 
powers.” He died in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
138-161 A.D. 

Anto/nius Pri’mus, (Marcus,) an able Roman 
general, born at Tolosa (Toulouse) about 20 A.D. He 
contributed to the elevation of Vespasian to the throne 
by victories over the partisans of Vitellius, at Bedria- 
cum, and near Rome, in 69 A.D. 

Antonius Saturninus. See SATURNINUS. 

Antony, (MARK.) See ANTONTUS, (MARCUS.) 

An’to-ny or BoursBon, (boor’bon,) [Fr. ANTOINE 
DE BOURBON, 6N’tw&n/ deh boor’bdn’,] Duke of Ven- 
déme, and King of Navarre, born in Picardy in 1518, 
was the first prince of the blood, (next to the king’s sons.) 
He was a brother of the Prince of Condé. He married 
in 1548 Jeanne d’Albret, heiress of the King of Navarre. 
At the accession of Charles IX. in 1560 he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and entered 
into a coalition or triumvirate with his enemy the Duke 
de Guise, and Constable de Montmorency. About this 
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time he abandoned the Reformed communion and turned 
Roman Catholic. In the civil war which began in 1 562 
he commanded the royal army until he was mortally 
wounded at the siege of Rouen. He died in 1562, and 
left a son, who became Henry IV. of France. 

See Davita, ‘* The Civil Wars in France;” Dr Tuou, “ Historia 
sui Temporis ;’’ BRANTOME, ‘‘ Vies des Hommes illustres,” etc.; S1s- 
MONDI, “ Histoire des Frangais.”” t 

Antraigues. See ENTRAIGUES. 

An-tyl/lus, the Greek name of Marcus, a son of 
Mark Antony the Triumvir and Fulvia. He was born 
about 45 B.C., was invested with the toga virilis at Alex- 
andria in 30 B.C., and about the end of that year was 
taken prisoner by Octavius and put to death. 

Antyllus [Gr. “AvtvAdoc] or An-til/lus, sometimes 
incorrectly written Amntiles, an eminent physician and 
surgeon of antiquity, is supposed to have lived in the 
third or fourth century after Christ. He wrote in Greek 
several works, which are quoted by Oribasius, but are 
not extant. 

A-nu’bis, [Gr. "Avov6ic,] an Egyptian deity or idol, 
represented as the offspring of Osiris, and worshipped 
in the form of a dog. 

Anund, 4/nund, (JAKos,) King of Sweden, reigned 
from 1024 to 1035. 

Anvari. See ANWAREE. 

Anville, d’, dén’vél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE Bourguignon 
—boor’gén’yén’,) one of the greatest geographers that 
ever lived, was born in Paris in 1697. He early devoted 
himself to studies connected with his favourite science, 
which he may be said to have almost created. In 1772 
he was elected to the chair of geography in the Academy 
of Sciences, and appointed first geographer to the king. 
Our limits will not permit us to name more than a small 
portion of the works of D’Anville. Suffice it to say that 
his maps embrace almost every country in the world in 
ancient as well as modern times. He is admitted to be 
the first who raised geography to the dignity of an exact 
science. ‘‘ He was endowed,” says Rossel, “with a sur- 
prising fineness of tact, which enabled him nearly always 
to distinguish truth from error.” The accuracy of his 
maps of Egypt was confirmed by the survey made by the 
French about 1799. Among his works are “‘ Orbis Veteri- 
bus notus ;” ‘Orbis Romanus ;” and a ‘Compendium 
of Ancient Geography,” (‘‘Géographie Ancienne abré- 
gée,” 3 vols., 1768.) He died in 1782. 

See Conporcet, “ Eloge de M. D’ Anville,”’ 1782; “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Anwaree or Anwari, 4n/wi-ree’, written also An- 
vari, one of the most celebrated of the Persian lyric 
poets, was born in Khorassan in the early part of the 
twelfth century. He began his career in great poverty, 
but was soon invited to the court of the sultan Sanjar, 
and at length raised to the highest honours in the state. 
About 1148 his sovereign was defeated and taken prisoner 
by a tribe of Toorkomans, and Anwaree’s native country 
presented a scene of universal outrage and desolation. 
On this occasion he implored the aid of the Prince of 
Samarcand, in one of the most beautiful and touching 
poems in the Persian language, entitled the “Tears of 
Khorassan.” Anwaree lived to see his country delivered 
from its oppressors, and died about 1200. 

See D’Herseror, “ Bibliothéque Orientale ;”? Ferisuta, ‘‘ His- 
tory. 

An/¥-te or TEGEA, [’Avirn Teyedrne,] a Greek poetess 
of high reputation, is supposed to have lived about 30¢ 
B.C. Some fragments of her works are extant. 


An/y-tus, [Avvroc,] an Athenian demagogue, noto- | 


rious as an accuser of Socrates, after whose death he 
was banished from Athens, and is said to have been 
stoned to death at Heracle’a in Pontus. 


Aoust, d’, doo, (EUSTACHE,) a French general, born | 


at Douai in 1763, was executed in Paris in July, 1794. 


Apdaczai or Apdtzai, dp/at-si, (JOANNES,) a distin: © 
guished Hungarian scholar, native of Apatza, in Transyl- 
He was the author of the first Hungarian Ency- | 


vania. 
clopeedia, (“‘ Magyar Entziklopedia.”) Died in 1659. 
Apafi, dp’pof-ee, (MiHALY—me’ha!’,] the name of two 
Transylvanian princes, father and son, the first of whom 
died in 1690, the second in 1713, leaving no issue. 
Ap’a-ma [Gr. ’Azaua] or Ap/a-me, |’Anqu7,| a Per- 


| 
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sian or Bactrian lady, who was married about 325 B.c. 
to Seleucus Nicator. She was the mother of Antiochus 
Soter. ‘ F 

Aparicio, 4-p4-ree’the-o, (JosE,) a Spanish painter, 
born in 1780, was a pupil of the celebrated French 
painter David. Among his works is a picture of “The 
Plague in Spain.” He was living in 1822. 

Apchon, d’, dap’shdn’, (CLAUDE Marc ANTOINE,) 
a French prelate, noted for his beneficence, was born at 
Montbrison about 1723. Died in 1783. 

Apel, 4’pel, (JoHANN,) [Lat. JoHAN’NES APEL’LUS, | 
a German professor of law, and a devoted follower of 
Luther, born at Nuremberg in 1486; died about 1536. 

Apel, (JOHANN AuGUST,) a German writer, who was 
once popular, was born at Leipsic in 1771. He composed 
verses with facility, and wrote for several journals and 
periodicals. Among his works are songs, elegies, trage- 
dies, and a mediocre treatise on classical prosody called 

“ Metrik,” (1816.) Died in 1816. 

Apelchasem, (a Turkish general.) See ABoo-L-Ka- 
SIM. 

A-pel’las, [’AmeAAde,] a Greek statuary, lived about 
the fourth century B.c. According to Pliny, he made 
statues of bronze. 

Apellas or A-pol’las, [’A7o0AAdc,] a Greek geog- 
rapher, born at Cyrene, is supposed to have lived about 
2a QWAUD: 

A-pel/les, [Gr. ’AmeAAjc; Fr. APELLE, 2/pél’,] the 
most celebrated painter of antiquity, was born in the 
island of Cos, according to Pliny and Ovid; but others 
state that he was a native of Colophon or Ephesus. He 
attained the height of his celebrity about 330 B.c. He 
studied first under Ephorus, and afterwards under Pam- 
philus at Sicyon. His success was partly due to close 
and long-continued application. Milla dies sine linea is 
a saying which originated in one of his maxims. He 
obtained the special favour of Alexander the Great, of 
whom he painted many portraits. It is said that he had 
the exclusive privilege of painting this king. Apelles 
surpassed other ancient painters in elegance and grace, 
the charis (yapic) of the Greeks, in respect to which Cor- 
reggio is perhaps pre-eminent among the moderns. 
Pliny maintained that Apelles contributed more towards 
perfecting the art than all other painters, and painting 
was called the “Apellean art” (“ars Apellea”) by the 
Roman poets Statius and Martial. Among his master- 
pieces was a portrait in profile of King Antigonus on 
horseback. His most celebrated work was the “ Venus 
Anadyomene, or Venus rising from the sea and wringing 
her hair with her fingers,” which was painted for the 
people of Cos, and which, after the lapse of three hun- 
dred years, was taken by Augustus Caesar as the equiva- 
lent of one hundred talents (about 100,000 dollars) in 
payment of tribute. It is said that Apelles was en- 
amoured of Campaspe, (the model from which this 
picture was painted,) a favourite of Alexander, who gave 
her to the artist. Apelles appears to have survived 
Alexander, who died in 323 B.c. He is praised for his 
generous conduct to the painter Protogenes of Rhodes, 
whose works were not appreciated until Apéles pur- 
chased some of them at a high price and circulated a 
report that he would sell them as his own. Ovid al- 
ludes to the picture of Venus, above noticed, in these 
elegant lines: 

“Sic madidos siccat digitis Venus uda capillos 
Et modo maternis tecta videtur aquis.’’* 

Many interesting anecdotes are recorded of this artist. 
He is supposed by some writers to have followed Alex- 
ander the Great in his expedition to Asia. 

See Puiny, “‘ Natural History ;?’ Surpas, “‘Apelles;’”? PLurarcu, 
“ Aratus,”” and ‘*‘Alexander ;’? CarLo Dati, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori anti- 
chi,”’ 1667. 

Apelles, [Gr. ’AmeAAijc,] a heretic, who lived about 
150 A.D., was at first a disciple of Marcion, from whom 
he afterwards differed. He is said to have rejected the 
authority of the Old Testament, and to have taught 
Strange doctrines respecting the Divine nature. He 


* The following is a nearly literal translation: ‘So Venus wrings 
her dripping hair with her fingers, and appears covered (or clothed) 
_ with the maternal waters,’? (ze. the waters from which she sprang.) 


founded a sect called Apellists, and wrote a work en- 
titled the ‘Gospel of Apelles.” 

See Eusgstus, “‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? LARDNER, ‘‘ History of 
Heretics.” 

Apelles or EpueEsus, a Greek painter, mentioned by 
Lucian in his treatise on Calumny. He worked in 
Egypt, and was patronized by Ptolemy Philopator, about 
220 B.C. He was falsely accused by a rival painter, An- 
tiphilus, of a conspiracy against the king ; but his inno- 
cence was proved, and the accuser was condemned to be 
the slave of Apelles. 

A-pel/li-con or Txos, [Gr. ’AmeAduKOv,] a rich Peri- 
patetic philosopher, who was distinguished by his fond- 
ness for collecting old and rare manuscripts. He be- 
came a citizen of Athens, and commander of a force in 
the island of Delos, where he was defeated by the Ro- 
mans. It is said that the world is indebted to him for 
the preservation of the works of Aristotle, and that he 
purchased the library collected by that philosopher, in- 
cluding his autograph manuscripts. Died about 86 B.c 

A’per, (Marcus,) a distinguished Roman orator ot 
the time of Vespasian. He was a Gaul by birth. None 
of his works are extant. 

Apezteguia, 4-péth-ta-Zee’4, (Don JUAN FELIPE,) 
a Spanish sculptor, worked at Madrid. Died in 178s. 

A-pha’retis, (or af’a-riis,) [’Agapetc,] an Athenian 
poet and orator, who flourished about 350 B.C., was an 
adopted son of Isocrates the orator. He composed 
many tragedies, some of which were successful. None 
of his works are extant. 

Aph-ro-dis/i-us or TRALLES, a sculptor, mentioned 
by Pliny among the artists who adorned the palace of 
the Cesars. He lived in the first century of our era. 

Aph-ro-di’te, |’A@podir7,] the Grecian name of the 
goddess VENUS, which see. 

Aph-tho/ni-us [’A@06vt0¢] of Antioch, a noted Greek 
rhetorician, supposed to have lived in the fourth century 
of our era. He wrote a popular book of rhetorical 
exercises, called “Progymnasmata,” which was often 
printed and used in schools in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Apian, 4’pe-an, [Lat. Apia’Nus,] or Appian, 4p/- 
pe-an, (PETER,) a noted German astronomer and mathe- 
matician, born in Misnia in 1495. His real name was 
BIENEWITZ, (bee’neh-Wits.) He taught mathematics at 
Ingolstadt, and first suggested the method of ascer- 
taining the longitude by the distance of the moon from 
a fixed star. His work on Cosmography (1524) hada 
wide reputation. He also published a treatise on as- 
tronomy, entitled “Astronomicon Czsareum,” (1540.) 
He was patronized and ennobled by Charles V. Died 
in 1552. 

Apian or Appian, (PHILIP,) a son of Peter Apian, 
noticed above, born in 1531, succeeded him in the 
chair of mathematics. He wrote “On the Utility of the 
Cylinder,” (“ De Cylindri Utilitate,”) and several other 
small works. Died at Tiibingen in 1589. 

See Lipentus, “ Bibliotheca realis Philosophica ;?? CeLutus, ‘“ Ora- 
tio de Vita et Morte P. Apiani,”’ 1591. 

Apicius, a-pish’e-us, (MARCUS GaBIUS,) a celebrated 
epicure, lived at Rome in the time of Augustus and Ti- 
berius. It is related by Seneca that after spending on 
rare culinary dainties one hundred million sesterces, 
(about $3,600,000,) Apicius was obliged to look into his 
accounts. He discovered that he had only ten million 
sesterces ($360,000) remaining ; upon which, unwilling 
to starve on such a pittance, he poisoned himself! His 
name has become proverbial for gluttony, both in ancient 
and modern times. 

Apin, 4-peen’, (JOHANN Lupwic,) a German physi- 
cian, born at Hohenlohe in 1668 ; died in 1703. He was 
author of several medical works. 

Apin or Apinus, 4-pee/nis, (SIGISMUND JAKOB,) a 
philologist, a son of the preceding, was born near Nu- 
remberg in 1693. He became rector of a school at 
Brunswick. Among his works is a dissertation “On 
Pure Intellect,” (“De Intellectu puro.”) Died in 1732. 

A’pi-on [Gr. ’Aziwv] surnamed PLisroni/cEs, a 
learned Greek grammarian and historian, was born in 
Oasis, Egypt, and lived in the reigns of Tiberius, Calig- 
ula, and Claudius, (A.D. 15-54.) He became master of 
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a school in Rome about the year 45. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Egypt,” a lexicon to Homer, and other works, 
among which were annotations on the poems of Homer, 
and a book against the Jews, in reply to which Josephus 
wrote his ‘‘Antiguities of the Jews.” He was called 
“Cymbalum Mundi” (“Cymbal of the World”) by Tibe- 
rius, probably on account of his vanity and egotism. His 
works are lost, except small fragments. 

See ScHOELL, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.”’ 

A’pis, [Gr. ’Ami,] a mythical king of Argos, and a 
son of Phoroneus. He is said to have called Pelopon- 
nesus APIA, and to have reigned also in Egypt. 

Apis, the Bull of Memphis, the chief idol or object 
ef worship among the ancient Egyptians. According 
to some accounts, he was sacred to Osiris, in whom the 
sun was worshipped. The death of this animal caused 
great mourning among the Egyptians. 

See Gurentaut, “Religions de l Antiquité,”’ vol. i. 

Ap’john, (JAmes,) F.R.S., an Irish chemist, born at 
Sunville, county of Limerick, in 1796. _He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of Dublin in 1850. 
He wrote a number of treatises on chemistry. 

A-po-cau’cus, [Gr. ’Anoxaveo¢; Fr. APOCAUQUE, 
4’po’kok’,| a powerful and corrupt favourite of the em- 
peror Androni‘cus, was assassinated in 1345. 

Apolinarius. See APOLLINARIUS. 

Apolinaire. See APOLLINARIUS. 

A-pol-ii-na/ris, A-pol-i-na/ri-us, or A-pol-li-na’- 
ri-us, THE ELDER, a grammarian, born at Alexandria, 
lived about 330 A.D. He taught at Berytus and Laodi- 
ce’a, and became a presbyter in the Christian Church. 
He wrote a “Grammar for Christians,” and other works. 

Apollinaris or Apollinarius THE YOUNGER, a son 
of the preceding, was Bishop of Laodicea, and author of 
the Apollinarian heresy. He was distinguished as an 
orator and philosopher, and was a man of great abilities 
and learning. He obtained the bishopric as early as 
362 A.D., and died in the reign of Theodosius the Great, 
between 380 and 392 A.D. He was author of many vol- 
umes of commentaries on the Bible, of “Thirty Books 
against Porphyry,” and of numerous other works, which 
are nearly all lost. About 375 A.D. he was charged with 
heresy in relation to the Incarnation. It appears that he 
taught that Christ had not a rational or human soul, 
but that it was replaced by the dogos, or Divine Spirit. 

See Sozomen, “ Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? WERNsborR®FF, “ Disser- 
tatio de Apollinare Laodiceno,” 1694; T1LLEmMoNT, “ Mémoires ;” 
“Vite Apollinaris Historia,’ Paris, 1571. 

Apollinaris, (SuLpirrus Catus,) a distinguished 
grammarian, said to have been a native of Carthage, 
taught at Rome in the second century. 

Apollina/ris Si-do’ni-us, [Fr. APOLLINAIRE SI- 
DOINE, @’po’le‘nar’ se’dwan’,] (Carus Sou’Lius,) SAINT, 
a bishop and Latin poet, born at Lugdunum (Lyons) in 
430 A.D. He married a daughter of Avitus who became 
Emperor of Rome in 455 and was deposed the next year. 
He was appointed by Anthemius chief of the senate, 
prefect of the city, and afterwards patrician. In 471 
A.D. he was elected Bishop of Clermont, (Augustoneme- 
tum.) He died about 488, leaving various works, some 
of which are lost. His “Carmina” (‘ Poems,” or 
“‘Songs”) and ‘“Epistole” are extant, and are prized 
for the historical information they afford. 

See Germatn, “ Essaisur Apollinaris Sidonius,”’ 1840; FAURIEL, 
“ Histoire de la Gaule méridionale.”’ 

Apollinarius. See APOLLINARIS. 

A-pol-li-na’ri-us or A-pol-i-na’ri-us, |Gr. ’AzoA- 
Awapuc ; Fr. APOLLINATRE, &4’po‘le’ndr’,] (CLAUDIUS,) 
SAINT, a bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, lived in the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus. He wrote, besides other 
works, a defence of Christianity, which Saint Jerome 
calls an excellent book. His works are not extant. 

A-pol/lo, [Gr. ’AréAAwv ; Fr. APOLLON, 4’po’ldn’; 
It. APOLLONE, 4-pol-lo’na,] the god of archery, music 
and poetry, medicine, and prophecy, was the son of Ju- 
piter and Latona. He was born on the island of Delos, 
whence he is often called Delius, while Diana, his sister, 
is named Delia. He is also styled Pythius, or the “ Py- 
thian,” because his first great exploit was to slay with 
his arrows the serpent Python. Apollo was likewise 
regarded by the later poets of antiquity as the god of 


the sun. Homer represents Apollo and the sun-god as 
entirely distinct personages. Under the name of Pzean, 
Apollo was invoked in the character both of a healer or 
protector and a destroyer—for his arrows were supposed 
to produce the pestilence. Some of the poets represented 
Pean as the healing god, but distinct from Apollo; but 
this was not the general opinion, Although Apollo was 
regarded as the author of the healing art, the title of the 
“god of medicine” is usually given to his son Aéscula- 
plus. The “god of the unerring bow” (“ Childe Harold,” 
canto iv.) was often called Phoebus, or Pheebus Apollo, 
from the Greek oi3o¢, “ bright,” or “shining.” Apollo is 
usually represented as a beautiful young man, crowned with 
laurel, and having in his hand a harp or bow and arrows. 

See Burtmann, ‘‘Mythologus;’? G. Hermann, “ Dissertatio de 
Apolline et Diana;”” Hartuna, “Die Religion der R6mer;” Gui- 
GNIAUT, ‘‘ Religions de |’Antiquité,” translated from the German of 
CREUZER, Vol. il.; Ke1GHuTiry, “‘ Mythology.” 

Apollodore. See APOLLODORUS. 

Apollodoro, 4-pol-lo-do’ro, (FRANCESCO,) some- 
times called IL Porcta, él por’cha, an Italian portrait- 
painter, born in Friuli, lived in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

A-pol-lo-do/rus, [Gr. ’A70A/ddwpoc; Fr. APOLLODORE, 
a’po’lo’dor’,| a celebrated Greek artist, the founder of 
a new school of painting, was born at Athens about 440 
B.c., and was surnamed the ‘“Shadower.” He was a 
rival of Zeuxis, and is said to have been the first who 
represented the effects of light and shade with success, 
His works are highly praised by Pliny, who says he was 
the first who painted men and things as they really ap- 
peared, (hic primus species exprimere mstituit.) Among 
his works was a picture of “‘ Ajax Wrecked.” 

See Puiny, “‘ Natural History.” 

Apollodorus, a Greek sculptor, born probably about 
350 B.C. He bestowed great labour on his works, and 
often destroyed them because they did not satisfy him. 

Apollodorus, a Greek comic poet of high repute, a 
native of Carystus in Eubcea, lived probably in the last 
half of the fourth century B.c. 

Apollodorus, an Epicurean philosopher, who became 
head of the school of Epicurus. He was succeeded by 
his pupil, Zeno of Sidon, about 84 8.c. According to 
Diogenes Laertius, he wrote four hundred books, ((BAéa,) 
one of which was a Life of Epicurus. 

Apollodorus, the name of several ancient physicians, 
one of whom wrote a treatise “On Venomous Aningals.” 

Apollodorus, a jurist, employed by Theodosius the 
Younger in the compilation of a system of laws known 
as the Theodosian Code. He lived about 425 a.p. 

Apollodorus of Athens, a celebrated grammarian 
and historian, flourished about 150 B.c., and was a pupi 
of Aristarchus. He wrote many valuable works, which 
are all lost except a “Bibliotheca,” a manual of Greek 
mythology, which is incomplete and is regarded by some 
critics as an abridgment of his original work. It is, 
however, highly prized as the best work extant on that 
subject. Some fragments remain of his versified chron- 
icle of the History of Greece. 

See FApricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;’? SCHOELL, “‘ Histoire de la 
Littérature Grecque.”’ 

Apollodorus of Damascus, an eminent architect, 
born at Damascus in the first century. He was employed 
at Rome by Trajan, for whom he erected many grand 
edifices, among which were the Forum and Column of 
Trajan, (which still exists,) a theatre, an odeum, and the 
Basilica Ulpia. The Forum of Trajan was considerea 
the most splendid in Rome. His greatest work was a 
magnificent bridge over the Danube, near the confluence 
of that river with.the Aluta, (Alt,) built in 105 A.p. ~ He 
was put to death by Hadrian, whose motive is supposed 
to have been envy or anger because Apollodorus had 
ridiculed a temple built after the design of Hadrian. 

See Dion Cassius, “History ;” AELius SPARTIANUS, ‘‘ Hadrian.” 

Apollodorus of Gela, a Greek comic poet, who lived 
probably about 320 B.c. His works are not extant. 

Apoillodorus of Pergamus, a Greek rhetorician, born 
about 100 B.c. He taught rhetoric at Rome, and was 
one of the teachers of Octavius, (afterwards the emperor 
Augustus.) He was the founder of a new school of 
rhetoric; but he wrote very little. Died about 22 B.c. 
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Apollodorus of Phalerum, (or Phaleron,) in Attica, 
a disciple and friend of Socrates. He was a man of 
eccentric character, and appears to have been deficient 
in firmness and in intellectual power. ; 

Apollodorus surnamed Epu’1Lus, a Stoic, who 
wrote on Ethics and Physics, before the Christian era. 

Apollon. See APOLLO. : 

 A-pol-lon’i-dé8 or A-pol-lon/i-das, [’AmoAAwridne, ] 
a Greek poet of unknown date, supposed to have been 
born at Smyrna. He left a number of admired epi- 
grams, which are extant in the Greek Anthology. 

Apollonides, a Greek officer, appointed governor of 
Argos by Cassander about 315 B.C. a 

Apollonides of Cos,a Greek physician, who prac- 
tised at the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus of Persia, 
and is said to have seduced Amytis, a sister of that king, 
for which offence he was put to death. 

Apollonides of Nicaea, a Greek grammarian, of 
whom little is known. He is supposed to have lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. His works are lost. } f 

Apollonio, 4-pol-lo’ne-o, (JAcoro,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bassano about 1585, was a grandson of Jacopo 
da Ponte. Among his master-pieces are a Saint Sebas- 
tian, a Saint Francis, and a Magdalen, in the churches 
of Bassano. Died in 1654. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

A-pol-lo’nis or A-pol-lo’ni-a, the wife of Attalus 
I., King of Pergamus. She was the mother of four sons, 
who were noted for filial piety, and who erected a temple 
to her memory. 

A-pol-lo/ni-us, [Gr.’A70AAovi0¢,] an eminent sculptor 
of Rhodes, lived probably about 200 B.c. He and his 
brother Tauriscus were the sculptors of a marble group 
of Zethus and Amphi’on tying Dirce to the horns of a 
bull, which Pliny says was brought to Rome by Asinius 
Pollio. Many critics have identified this work with the 
group called “Toro Farnese” which is at Naples. 

Apollonius, a Greek physician, a pupil of Herophilus, 
often quoted by Galen, lived about 180 B.c. 

Apollonius, an excellent Athenian sculptor, a son of 
Nestor, is supposed to have lived before the Christian 
era. He is known only as the sculptor of a marble 
statue of Hercules, of which a fragment, called the Torso 
of the Belvedere, is preserved at Rome. It is one of the 
most admirable extant specimens of ancient art. The 
head, arms, and legs have been broken off. 

Apollonius, a sophist and grammarian of Alexandria, 
lived in the time of Augustus. He left a Homeric Lexi- 
con to the Iliad and Odyssey, which is still extant and is 
highly prized, It was published by Villoison in 1773. 

Apollonius or ALABANDA. See APOLLONIUS MOLON. 

Apollonius of Athens, a rhetorician, who taught at 
Athens about 200 a.D., and held several high offices. 
He gained the victory in a rhetorical contest over Hera- 
cli‘des in the presence of the Roman emperor. 

Apollonius of Chalcis, a Stoic philosopher, who had 
so high a reputation that he was invited to Rome by An- 
toninus Pius to direct the education of Marcus Aurelius, 
by whom his merit as a teacher is commended. 

Apollonius of Myndus, an astronomer, who lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great. His works are all lost. 

Apollonius of Pergamus, a Greek physician, who 
lived in the first century B.C. 

Apollo’nius CiriEn’sis, a physician, born at Ci- 
tium, in Cyprus, lived in the first century B.c.- He wrote 
a curious Greek treatise on Articulations, (Ilep? dpépwv,) 
which is called the most ancient commentary on Hip- 
pocrates that has come down to us. 

Apollo’nius surnamed Dys/co.us, (the “morose,”) 
a celebrated Greek grammarian of Alexandria, lived in 
the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus, (117-161 A.D.) He 
was the father of AZlius Herodian. He wrote, besides 
many works which are lost, an able treatise “On the 
Syntax of the Parts of Speech,” (Ilepi ovvrétewe tot Adyou 
zep@v,) which is extant. Priscian calls him the greatest 
of grammarians. 

See Surpas, “‘Apollonius ;”? Farrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca.”’ 

Apollonius THE Empiric, a Greek physician, who 
ived probably about 200 B.c. 

Apollonius, (L&vi/Nus,) a geographer and historian 
of the sixteenth century, was born near Bruges. He 


died in one of the Canary Islands, while on a voyage to 
Peru. He was author of two works of some merit,—an 
“Account of the Discovery of Peru,” (1567,) and “On 
the Expedition of the French to Florida,” (‘‘De Naviga- 
tione Gallorum in Terram Floridam,” 1568.) 

Apollo’/nius Mo/Lon, an eminent Greek rhetori- 
cian, born at Alabanda, in Caria. He was sent by the 
people of Rhodes as an envoy to Rome in 81 B.c. He 
taught at Rhodes both before and after this date. Cicero 
and Julius Czesar were among his pupils about 78 B.c. 
His works are not extant. 

Apollo’nius surnamed Perc#/us, [Fr. APOLLONIUS 
LE PERGEEN, @’po’lo’ne‘tis’ leh pér’zha’6n/,] one of the 
most profound and original of all the ancient geometers, 
was born at Perga,-in Pamphylia, about the middle of 
the third century B.c. He lived at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopator, (B.c. 222-205.) Little or 
nothing is known of his life in addition to the facts 
above stated. It is supposed that he survived Archi- 
medes. His principal work is a “Treatise on Conic 
Sections,” (in Greek,) seven books of which have been 
preserved. The eighth book is lost. He also wrote 
another mathematical treatise, of which an Arabic ver- 
sion is extant, and other works, which are lost. Apollo- 
nius was also an astronomer, and is said to have been 
the first who discovered the method of representing by 
epicycles the phenomena of the stations and retrograda- 
tions of the planets. 

See Montucra, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;?? SCHOELL, ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Littérature Grecque ;”? Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca ;”? 
* Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Apollo’/nius Ruo/pius, [Gr. *AroAAGri0¢ 6 ‘Pddt0¢, | 
a celebrated Greek epic poet and rhetorician, born at 
Alexandria (or, as some say, at Naucratis) about 235 B.C. 
He was a son of Silleus or Ileus, and a pupil of the poet 
Callimachus, with whom he quarrelled. He removed in 
his youth to Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric for many 
years with great success and obtained the honour of 
citizenship. Having returned to Alexandria, he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the celebrated library of that place, as 
successor to Eratosthenes, about 194 B.c. Only one of 
his works is extant, namely, the ‘ Argonautica,” an eric 
poem in four books on the expedition of the Argonauts, 
which in general displays more erudition than poetic 
inspiration. ‘It is,” says Quintilian, ‘a respectable 
work, but generally mediocre.” Some modern critics, 
however, think they find in this poem beauties of detail 
of the first order, 

See WeIcHERT, “‘ Ueber das Leben und Gedicht des Apollonius,” 
1821 ; SCHOELL, “‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque,”’ 1813; E. Grr- 
HARD, “‘ Lectiones Apollonianz.’’ 

Apollo/nius Tyanmus, (ti-a-nee/us,) (or ‘ Apollo- 
nius of Tyana,”’) [Gr. “AroAA@viog Tvavaioc ; Fr. APOLLO- 
NIUS DE TYANE, a’po‘lo’ne‘iis’ deh te’an’,| a Pythagorean 
philosopher who lived about the middle of the first century, 
was born at Tyana, in Cappadocia. He is the subject 
of marvellous stories, and is considered by some writers 
to have been an impostor, by others a magician of won- 
drous skill. It appears that he was venerated for his 
wisdom by his contemporaries, who believed that he had 
the gift of prophecy and the power of working miracles. 
His life has been written by Flavius Philostratus, who 
says he went to India, conversed with the Brahmins, and 
after his return assumed the character of a moral re- 
former in Greece and Rome. The only work of Apol- 
lonius that has come down to us is his “ Apology” in 
reply to Euphrates. His miracles have been compared 
to those of Christ by some ancient and modern infidels. 

See Brucker, ‘History of Philosophy;”? Ritter, ‘History ot 
Philosophy ;” Puttostratus, “Life of Apollonius,” in English, 
1809, translated by E. Berwick; Joun Henry Newman, “ Life ot 
Apollonius Tyanzus,” 8vo, 1853; F. C. Baur, ‘Apollonius von 
Tyana und Christus,” 1832; Kuosx, “ Dissertationes ILI. de Apollo- 
nio Thyanensi,”’ 1724. 

A-pol-lo’ni-us, (WILLEM,) a Dutch Reformed theolo- 
gian, born at Veere; died in 1657. 

Apollonius Collatius. See CoLLaTius. 

Apollonius de Tyane. See APoLLonius Tya- 
NAEUS. 

A-pol-loph’/a-nés, [Gr. ’AroAAogév7c,] an ancient 
physician, born at Seleucia, lived 200 or 250 B.c. He 
was physician to Antiochus the Great, (or, according to 
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some accounts, Antiochus Soter.) with whom he is said 
to have had much influence. , 

A-pol/los, a Jew who became an able and eloquent 
preacher of Christianity. (See Acts xviii. 24; I. Corin- 
thians 1. 12; iii. 4; iv. 6.) : 

Aponus, (PETRUS.) See ABANO, (PIETRO DI.) 

Apostoli, 4-pos’to-lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Venice about 1750. He was once minister from 
San Marina to Napoleon I. He published, at Milan, a 
“View or Picture of the Eighteenth Century,” (‘“ Rap- 
presentazione del Secolo XVIII,” 3 vols.,) “‘ History of 
the Gauls, Franks, and French,” (‘Storia dei Galli, 
Franchi e Francesi,” 1 vol.,) and other works. Died 
poor at Venice in 1816. 

Apostoli, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a Latin poet, born 
in Montferrat, lived in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. He published in 1580 a volume of satirical 
Latin poems, entitled “Leisure Hours,” (“Succisivee 
Hore.’’) 

Apostoli, degli, dal’yee 4-pos’to-lee, (PIETRO FRAN- 
CEsco,) an Italian ecclesiastic, born at Novara; died 
about 1650. 

A-pos-to/li-us, (MICHAEL,) a learned Greek who was 
born at Constantinople, and fled to Italy soon after the 
capture of that city in 1453. He published or edited a 
collection of Greek and Latin Proverbs, printed in 1538. 
Died about 1480, leaving a son, Arsenius, Bishop of Mal- 
vasia. 

Apostool, 4-pos-t6l’, (SAMUEL,) a Dutch Mennonite 
theologian, born in 1638. He became in 1662 one of 
the ministers of the Baptist congregations at Amster- 
dam. A doctrinal dispute between him and one of his 
colleagues resulted in a division of the sect into two 
parties, called Apostolians and Galenists. 

Appel, 4p’pel, (JAcoB,) a Dutch painter, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1680, excelled in landscapes, portraits, and 
history. He worked at the Hague and at Amsterdam. 
Died in 1751. His son, of the same name, was a success- 
ful painter. 

Appelius, 4p-pa’le-iis, (JoHAN HENpDRIK,) a Dutch 
financier, born at Middelburg about 1767, was minister 
of finance for many years. Died in 1828. 

Appelman, 4p’pel-m&n’, (BAREND, or BERNARD,) a 
Dutch landscape-painter, born at the Hague in 1640. 
He studied in Italy, and painted many admired land- 
scapes of Roman scenery. Died in 1686. 

Appendini, 4p-pén-dee’nee, (FRANCESCO MArtA,) an 
Italian priest and scholar, born near Turin in 1768; died 
in 1837. He is the author of the best political and lite- 
rary history of the little state of Ragusa, (2 vols., 1802,) 
and of a “Life and Examination of the Works of Pe- 
trarch,” (“La Vita e l’Esame delle Opere del Petrarca.”) 

See Cosnacicu, “Memoria storica sulla Vita dei P. F. M. Ap- 
pendini,”’ 1838. 

Ap’per-ley, (CHARLES JAMES,) an English gentle- 
man, noted as a fox-hunter and a writer on sporting sub- 
jects under the pseudonym of “ Nimrod,” was born in 
Ienbighshire in 1777. Besides many articles for sporting 
journals, he wrote ‘“‘ Remarks on the Condition of Hunt- 
ers, the Choice of Horses, and their Management,” 
(1831,) “Nimrod’s Hunting Tours,” (1835,) and ‘The 
Chase, the Turf, and the Road,” (1837.) The last ap- 
peared in the “ Quarterly Review” in 1827. Died in 1843. 

Appert, 4’pair’, (BENJAMIN NIcoLas MARIE,) a 
French philanthropist, born in Paris in 1797. He began 
about 1816 to establish schools among the poor and 
others, for mutual instruction, which were eminently 
successful. Since 1822 he has devoted his time chiefly 
to the improvement of the condition of prisons and 
convicts. He has written a “Treatise on the Education 
of Prisoners,” (1822,) “‘ Travels in Belgium,” (1846,) and 
other works. 

Appert, (FRANGoTIS,) a brother of the preceding, has 
given his name to a well-known process for preserving ali- 
mentary substances in vessels of tin hermetically sealed. 

Ap’pi-an, jGr ’"Anmiavoc; Lat. AppIA’NUS; Fr. Ap- 
PIEN, A@’pe-An’,| an ancient historian, who was born at 
Alexandria, and removed to Rome probably in the reign 
of Trajan. He became eminent as an advocate, and ob- 
tained the high office of procurator. He is supposed to 
have died in the reign of Antoninus Pius, (138-161 A.D.,) 


or soon after the end of that reign. He is the author of 
a valuable “Roman History” written in Greek, (‘Poyainy 
‘Iaropia,) in which he treats of the different nations of the 
Roman Empire separately. His style is clear and easy, 
and his work appears to have been carefully compiled ; 
but he is not ranked among historians of the first urder. 

See Fasricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;’? DomeEnicus, ‘f Programma 
de indole Appiani Alexandrini,” 1844. 

Appian, (PETER.) See APIAN. 

Appiani, 4p-pe-a/nee, (ANDREA,) a celebrated Itahan 
painter, born at or near Milan in 1754. He imitated the 
style of Correggio, and painted both in oil and in fresco. 
In fresco he was probably unrivalled by any painter of 
his time. About 1805 he was appointed principai painter 
of Napoleon, (in Italy,) and was made a knight of the 
Iron Crown. Among his greatest works are the frescos 
of the church Santa Maria Vergine, Milan, and the fres- 
cos of the royal palace of Milan. He made good por- 
traits of Napoleon and others of the Bonaparte family. 
His works are admired for grace, purity of design, and 
brilliancy and harmony of colour. Died in 1817 or 1813. 

See Nacter, “Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon ;” G. Loncut, 
‘* Elogio storico di A. Appiani,”’ 1826. 

Appiani, (ANDREA,) an able painter, worked at Milan 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. He was a 
grandson of the preceding. 

Appiani, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Ancona in 1702. He worked at Rome and Perugia, and 
acquired a fair reputation as a fresco-painter. Among 
his best works is the ‘Death of San Domenico,” at 
Rome. He continued to paint until his ninetieth year. 
Died in 1792. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Appiano, 4p-pe-4’no, (NIcco16,) an Italian painter of 
the fifteenth century, was a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Appiano, (PAoLo ANTONIO,) an Italian preacher and 
biographer, born at Ascoli in 1639; died at Rome in 1709. 

Appiano, d’, dip-pe-4/no, (GHERARDO,) a son of Ja- 
copo, noticed below, succeeded his father as lord or mas- 
ter of Pisa in 1398. In 1399 he sold Pisa to the Duke 
of Milan, reserving for himself the sovereignty of Piom- 
bino and the island of Elba. . His descendants ruled 
these dominions, with the title of Prince of Piombino, 
for two centuries. Died in 1405. 

Appiano, d’, (JAcopo,) an Italian politician, who by 
the assassination of Pietro Gambacorti (which Appiano 
appears to have procured, or at least connived at) ob- 
tained the chief power in Pisa in 1392, and assumed the 
title of Lord, (Signore.) Died in 1398. 

Appianus, (the historian.) See APPIAN. 

Appien. See APPIAN. 

Appion. See APION. 

Appius Claudius. See CLAUDIUS. 

Applegath, ap’p’l-gath, (AuGustus,) born near Lon- 
don in 1790, invented improved machines for printing. 
About 1846 he constructed a rotary vertical machine for 
printing the London “ Times.” 

Appleton, ap’p’l-ton, ComMoporg, an English naval 
commander, fought in the harbour of Leghorn in 1652 
against the Dutch, who, having a larger number of guns, 
obtained a dearly-bought victory. 

Appleton, ap’p’l-ton, (DANIEL,) the founder of the 
publishing-house of Appleton & Company, New York, 
one of the largest establishments of the kind in the 
United States, was born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 
1785. He first opened a bookstore in Boston, but sub- 
sequently removed to New York, where he died in 1849. 

Appleton, (Jessg,) D.D., an American divine, born 
at New Ipswich, New Hampshire, in 1772. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth in 1792, and in 1797 was ordained 
pastor at Hampton, New Hampshire. He was chosen 
president of Bowdoin College in 1807, and continued in 
the office until his death, in 1819. 

Appleton, (JoHN,) an American politician and editor, 
born in Beverley, Massachusetts, in 1815. He was for 
some years editor of the “ Eastern Argus,” at Portland, 
Maine. He was appointed Minister to Russia by Presi- 
dent Buchanan in 1860. 

Appleton, (NATHAN,) a Boston merchant, brother of 
Samuel, noticed below, born in New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, October 6, 1779, was one of the three 
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original founders of Lowell. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1831, and re-elected in 1842. He was author of 
various pamphlets on banking, the tariff, etc., and of a 
memoir of the Honourable Abbott Lawrence in Hunt’s 
“Lives of American Merchants.” Died in 1861. 

Appleton, (SAMUEL,) an eminent American merchant 
and philanthropist, was born at New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire, in June, 1766. He established himself in 
business in Boston about 1794 in partnership with his 
brother Nathan. He was early distinguished for his 
benevolence, making large donations—tor many years 
$25,000 annually—to worthy charitable objects. He 
liberally endowed the academy of his native town, and 
gave $10,000 to Dartmouth College. The needy and 
suffering ever found in him a kind friend and benefactor. 
He died without children in 1853,worth nearly $1,000,000, 
bequeathed to his widow $200,000, and placed in the 
hands of his executors an equal amount to be applied to 

“ scientific, literary, religious, and charitable purposes.” 

Appony, von, fon ap’pon’, (ANTON ROoDoLpH,) 
Count, an Austrian diplomatist, born in 1782, was am- 
bassador at Paris from 1828 to 1849. 

Appuleius. See APULEIUS. 

Appuleius, ap-pu-lee’yus, (Marcus,) a Roman, who 
became questor in 44 B.C., and supplied Brutus with 
money and men in the civil war. 

Appuleius Saturninus. See SATURNINUS. 

Apraxin, 4-prak’sin, (FEODOR MATVEIEVITCH, mat- 
va’é-vitch,) a Russian admiral, the grandfather of the 
following, was born in 1671. He obtained the favour of 
Peter the Great, and was one of his principal coadjutors 
in his projects of reform. Having been appointed Gov- 
ernor of Azov in 1700, he built several vessels of war and 
ahaven at Taganrog. He became an admiral and presi- 
dent of the admiralty in 1707, and captured Viborg from 
the Swedes in 1710. In 1713 he commanded with suc- 
cess against the Swedes on the coast of Finland. He 
afterwards received the titles of admiral-general and 
senator, and rendered important services in the war 
which was ended by the treaty of Nystad in 1721. Died 
in 1728. 

See Hatem, ‘‘ Leben Peters des Grossen.”’ 

Apraxin, (STEPAN FEODOROVITCH,) a Russian gen- 
eral, born in 1702. He served in the war against the 
Turks, and obtained in 1756 the rank of field-marshal. 
In 1757 he was appointed commander-in-chief of a large 
Russian army sent against Frederick the Great, and in 
August of that year he defeated the Prussians at Gross- 
Jagerndorf. In obedience to secret orders from Bes- 
tuzhef, the chancellor, he omitted to improve the victory, 
and was recalled in disgrace. Died in 1758 or 1760. 

See Hatem, ‘‘ Leben Peters des Grossen.”’ 

Apres de Mannevillette, d’, da’pra’ deh man‘vé’- 
lét’, (JEAN BaprisTE NIcoLas DENIS,) often called sim- 
ply D’Aprés, a distinguished French hydrographer, born 
at Havre in 1707. He produced a.collection of charts 
of the Eastern Seas, entitled ‘‘Le Neptune oriental,” 
(1743.) Died in 1780. 

A’pri-é8, [Gr. ’Azpinc, ’Ampiac,] a king of Egypt, was 
a son of Psammuthis, (or Psammis,) whom he succeeded 
about 595 B.c. He is probably the Pharaoh-hophra of 
Scriptures, (Jeremiah xliv.) He sent against the Greeks 
of Cyrene an army which was defeated and afterwards 
revolted. Apries was dethroned and put to death about 
568 B.c., and was succeeded by Amasis. 

Ap-ro/ni-us, (Lucius,) a Roman general, flourished 
between 8 and 28 A.D. 

Aprosio, 4-pro’/Se-o, (ANGELICO,) a learned Italian 
writer and Augustine monk, born at Ventimiglia in 
1607, was a noted bibliographer. He acquired a high 
reputation by his numerous works on literary criticism 
and other subjects, among which are a moral essa 
against luxury, entitled “The Shield of Rinaldo,” (“Lo 
Scudo di Rinaldo,” 1642,) and “La Biblioteca Apro- 
siana,” (1673.) He founded in his native city a library 
called ‘“Aprosiana.” Died in 168r. 

See MazzucueE ty, “Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Ap’sa-r4 [Hindoo pron. tip’sa-ri’/] or Ap’sa-ras, 
English plural Ap’sarAs or Ap’sarases, in the Hindoo 
mythology, a race of celestial nymphs, produced by 
the churning of the ocean. (See KOrMAVATARA.) The 


Apsaras (or Apsarases) are described as possessing in- 
comparable beauty, sweetness, and grace. It is commop 
among the Hindoo writers to say of a woman of extra: 
ordinary beauty and elegance, that she rivals the Apsa- 
ras: These charming beings are unfortunately wanting 
in one important attribute—virtue ; they are the dancing 
girls of Swerga, (the heaven of Indra,) and seem to corre- 
spond nearly to the Peris of the Persians. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon,” pp. 96 and 97, also 259, etc. 

Apshoven, van, van Aps/ho’ven, (THEODORUS,) a 
Dutch painter of still life, of the seventeenth century. 
He was a pupil or imitator of Teniers. 

Ap’si-né§, [’Awivy¢,| a Greek teacher of rhetoric, born 
at Gadara, in Phoenicia, taught at Athens in the third 
century. A work attributed to him, entitled “Art of 
Rhetoric,” is extant, but in a defective state. 

Apsley, (Sir ALLEN,) an English officer, born about 
1618, was a son of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, and a brother of Lucy Hutchinson 
the authoress. He fought for the king in the civil war, 
and was governor of the fort at Exeter when that place 
was taken in 1646. After the restoration, he was treas- 
urer of the household and receiver-general to the Duke 
of York. He was the author of a poem entitled “ Order 
and Disorder, or the World Made and Undone,” (1679.) 
Died in 1683. 

See Mrs. Hurcuinson, “‘ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson.” 


Apsley, Lorp. See BaTuurst, (HENRY.) 

Ap-syr’tus, ["Ayuproc,] written also Absyrtus, a 
Greek veterinary surgeon, born at Prusa or Nicomedia, 
in Bithynia, is supposed to have lived in the first half 
of the fourth century. 

Ap’thorp, (EAst,) an eminent divine, born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1733. He studied at the University 
of Cambridge, in England. In 1778 he published four 
letters in reply to Gibbon’s attack on Christianity. This 
work was very favourably received, and was even com- 
mended by Gibbon himself. Shortly after, Apthorp re- 
ceived the title of D.D. In 1793 he was appointed to 
the prebend of Finsbury. Died in 1816. 

Apulée, the French for APULEIUS, which see. 

Apuleius, 4-pu-lee’yus, sometimes called Apule/ius 
Platon/icus, and Lu/cius Apule/ius Bar’barus, 
a naturalist, of whom little is known except that he was 
author of an extant Latin work on plants, entitled “ Her- 
barium.” It describes one hundred and twenty-eight 
plants, and indicates their medicinal properties. He is 
supposed to have lived in the fourth or fifth century. 

Apuleius or Appuleius, 4p-pu-lee’yus, [Fr. Apu- 
LEE, @’pii‘la’,] a Latin writer and pagan philosopher of 
the Platonic schogl, born at Madaura, in Africa, lived 
about 150 A.D. He was highly distinguished for talents 
and eloquence, and possessed a fertile imagination, 
Having married a rich widow at Ca, (Tripoli,) he was 
prosecuted by her relatives on a charge that he had in 
his courtship made use of magical arts. He defended 
himself on that occasion by an ‘‘Apology,” which is still 
extant, and has some literary merit. His most remark- 
able work is a fable or romance called ‘“ Metamorphosis, 
or the Golden Ass,” which is supposed by some to be 
designedas a satire on magicians, priests, and debauchees. 
It has been translated into several languages, and often 
reprinted. He wrote a treatise “‘On the Doctrines of 
Plato,” which is extant, and several other works, that are 
lost. 

See BEToLanp, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. d’Apulée;” Fr. Hit- 
DEBRAND, “‘Commentarius de Vita et Scriptis Apuleii,” 1835; D. W. 
MotteEr, ‘‘Dissertatio de Lucio Apulejo,’? r6g1; Bavie, ‘“ Histori- 
cal and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Apuleius Celsus. See Crisus. 

Aquapendente. See FApRrizio. 

A-qua’ri-us, [It. AQuario, 4-kwa/re-o,] (MATTHIAS,) 
an Italian monk, who wrote on the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. Died in 1591. 

Aquaviva, (ANDREA MaTTEo.) See ACQUAVIVA. 

Aquaviva, a’kw4-vee/va, (CLAUDIO,) a general of the 
Jesuits, born at Naples in 1543, was a son of the Duke 
of Atri. He wrote a “Plan or Method of Studies,” 
(“Ratio Studiorum,” 1586.) Diedin 1615. © 

Aquaviva, (OcTrAvIuS,) an Italian cardinal, abridged 
the “Summa” of Thomas Aquinas. Died in 1612. 
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Aquiba. Sce AkIBA-BEN-JOSEPH. 

Aq/ui-la, a Jew, who was born in Pontus, and, after 
his conversion to Christianity, became a companion of 
the Apostle Paul in a voyage from Corinth to Syria. 
(See Acts xvill. 2, 18, 26.) 

Aquila, 4/kwe-la, (CASPAR,) an eminent German Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Augsburg in 1488. His name 
was originally ADLER, (signifying “ Eagle,”) which, ac- 
cording to the usage of those times, he changed to its 
Latin equivalent Aquina. He became professor of 
}Lebrew at Wittenberg about 1524. He was an intimate 
friend of Luther, and assisted him in his translation of 
the Old Testament. For his opposition to the ‘‘ Interim,” 
in 1548, Charles V. declared him an outlaw and set a 
price on his head. Aquila saved himself by flight. After 
the treaty of Passau (1552) he returned to his pastorship 
at Saalfeld, which Luther had procured him in 1527. He 
published a number of works, mostly controversial. Died 
at Saalfeld in 1560. 

See Cur. SCHLEGEL, “‘ Bericht vom Leben und Tode C. Aquile,”’ 
1737; J. Avenarius, ‘* Kurze Lebensbeschreibung Casparis Aquile,” 
1718; F. W. Srrieper, “ Hessische Gelehrten-Geschichte ;” H1iiin- 
GER, ‘Memoria Aquilina oder Leben Casp. Aquila,” 1731; GEns- 
LER, ‘‘ Vita Mag. C. Aquilz,”’ 1816. 

Aqg/uila, (JuLIus,) a Roman jurist of unknown date, 
is called Gallus Aquila in the “Index Florentinus.” 
The Digest contains two excerpts from his “ Book of 
Answers.” 

Aquila, 4/kwe-l4, (P1ETRO,) a distinguished Italian 
engraver, born at Palermo, was a priest in his youth, 
and lived at Rome in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. His best work is the Farnese Gallery, etc., after 
Annibale Carracci. He engraved also some works of 
Raphael. 

His brother, FRANCESCO FARAONE, (fa-r4-o/na,) was 
also an engraver, but inferior to Pietro. He worked at 
Rome, and engraved after Raphael, Correggio, and other 
masters, 

Aquila, (PomPrEo.) See AQUILANO. 

Aq/uila surnamed Pon/ricus, the author of a cele- 
brated Greek version of the Old Testament, lived about 
100 or 120 A.D. According to Epiphanius, he was a 
native of Sinope, in Asia Minor, and was employed by 
Hadrian to superintend the building of the city Atlia 
Capitolina on the site of Jerusalem. He was converted 
ly the Christians, but was afterwards excommunicated 
for practising astrology, and became, it is said, a prose- 
lyte to the Jewish faith. His version (of which some 
fragments now remain) was adopted by the Jews in pre- 
ference to that of the Septuagint, and was admitted by 
Origen into his great work the ‘‘ Hexapla.” 

Aquila, dell’, dél 14’kwe-la, or Aquilano, dell’, dél 
1a-kwe-la/no, (SERAFINO,) a celebrated Italian poet and 
improvisatore, born at Aquila, in Abruzzo, in 1466. He 
composed many sonnets, epistles, and capitoli, which 
were more admired by his contemporaries than by mod- 
ern critics. He was patronized by Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, and Cesar Borgia. Died prematurely at Rome 
in 1500. 

See Trraposcut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Aquilano, 4-kwe-la/no, or Dell’ Aquila, dél 14/kwe- 
1A, (PompPEo,) a good Italian fresco-painter, born in the 
Abruzzo, lived about 1580. Among his works is a 
“ Deposition from the Cross,” at Rome. 

Aquilano, [Lat. AQurLa’Nus,] (SEBASTIANO,) an 
Italian physician, who flourished towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. He was professor of medicine at 
Ferrara in 1495, and wrote several medical works. Died 
about 1513. 

A-quil/i-us, (HENRI,) a Belgian historical writer, 
lived about 1550. 

A-quil/i-us, (SABINUS,) a Roman jurist, surnamed 
“t>e Cato of his age,” was consul in 214 A.D. 

Aquilius (or Aquillius) Gallus. See GALLUS. 

A-quil/li-us, (MANtus,) a Roman general, became 
consul in rot B.C. He subdued the revolted slaves of 
Sicily, in which war he received several wounds. The 
display of these scars in court, and the eloquence of M. 
Antonius, saved him from condemnation in a trial for 
malversation in 98 B.c. In 88 B.c. he was sent as pro- 
consular legate to Asia, where he was defeated and taken 
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prisoner by Mithridates, who put him to death by pour- 
ing molten gold down his throat. 

Aquin, d’, da’kan’, (Louis CLAUDE,) a French organ- 
ist, born in Paris in 1698; died in 1772. 

Aquin, d’, (PizRRE Louis,) a son of the preceding, 
and a mediocre writer ; died in 1797. 

. Aquin, d’, da’/kan’, or Aquino, d’, d4a-kwe/no, (PuI- 
LIPPE,) a learned Jew, born at Carpentras, and converted 
to Christianity in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was baptized at Aquino, in Naples, whence 
he received his surname. Died about 1650. He pub- 
lished a Hebrew, Chaldee, Talmudic, and Rabbinical 
Dictionary, (1620,) and other works. 

A-qui/nas, (THomAS,) [It. Tommaso p’AQUINO, 
tom-ma/so di-kwee/no; Fr. THomas D’AQUIN, to-mi/ 
da’kan’,| SAINT, surnamed THE ANGELIC Docror, was 
perhaps the most eminent scholastical teacher that ever 
lived. He was born of a noble family, probably at 


Aquino, in the kingdom of Naples, about 1225. His 
father was a nephew of Frederick I., Barbarossa. He 


joined the order of Saint Dominic about the age of 
sixteen, and became a pupil of Albertus Magnus. His 
extraordinary talents and attainments soon spread his 
fame over Europe; but he steadily refused all ecclesias- 
tical preferment. He taught and preached for some 
years at Paris and Rome. Died in 1274. He left nu- 
merous works, chiefly theological, moral, and metaphys- 
ical, among which the most important is his “Sum of 
Theology,” (“Summa Theologiz.”) ‘The greatest of 
the schoolmen,” says Hallam, ‘were the Dominican 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Franciscan Duns Scotus. 
They were founders of rival sects, which wrangled with 
each other for two or three centuries.” Aquinas was 
remarkable for modesty and exemplary obedience to his 
superiors, as well as for purity of life; but he was not 
deficient in independence. When he once entered the 
presence of Innocent IV., before whom a large sum of 
money was spread out, the pope observed, ‘‘ You see 
that the Church is no longer in that age in which she 
said, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’” ‘True, holy 
father,” replied Aquinas; ‘‘neither can she any longer 
say to the lame, ‘Rise up and walk.’” (See Acts ii. 
2-8.) 

See Renn Dickson Hamppen, “Life of Thomas Aquinas,” in 
the “‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” and 18mo, 1848; AnTo1nE Tou- 
RON, “Vie de S. Thomas d’Aquin,” 1737; ARRIAGA, ‘‘ Vida de S. 
Tomas de Aquino,” 1648; Marret, “‘ Vita di Tommaso d’ Aquino,” 
1842; THOLUucK, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Thoma Aquinate,”’ etc., 1842; P 
Cart, “‘ Histoire de la Vie et des Ecrits de Thomas d’Aquin,” 1846; 
C. More tes, “ Vita S. Thome Aquinatis,”” Antwerp, 1612; Bur- 
LER, ‘‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 

Aquino, d’, di-kwee’no, (CARLO,) an Italian writer 
and Jesuit, born at Naples in 1654. He became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the College of Rome, and obtained 
a high reputation by his works in Latin and Italian, 
among which are Latin poems, “Carmina,” (3 vols., 
1701-03,) “Lexicon Militare,” (1724,) and a translation 
into Latin verse of Dante’s “‘ Divina Commedia, ”(1728,) 
which is regarded as his greatest poetical production, 
Died at Rome in 1737. 

Aquino, a’, (TomMASo.) See AQUINAS. 

Arabella Stuart. See STUART. 

A-ra’/bi-us Scho-las/ti-cus, a Greek epigrammatic 
poet, who lived probably about 550 A.D. Several of his 
epigrams are found in the Greek Anthology. 

Arabshah or Arabschah. See AHMED-IBN-ARAB- 
SHAH. 

A-rach/ne, [Gr. ’Apéyv7 ; Fr. ARACHNE, 4’rak/nd’, | 
(Myth.,) a Lydian maiden, very skilful in the art of 
weaving, in which she challenged Minerva to a trial of 
skill. The offended goddess changed her into a spider. 

Aradon, #’ra’dén’, (JEROME,) a French general, 
fought for the League against Henry IV. about 1590. 

Arago, 4r’a-go or 4/r4’go’, (DOMINIQUE FRANGoIS,) 
a celebrated French astronomer and natural philoso- 
pher, was born at Estagel, near Perpignan, (Eastern 
Pyrenees,) on the 26th of February, 1786. He entered 
the Polytechnic School in 1803, after a profound study 
of the works of Euler and Laplace, and in 1805 was 
attached to the Observatory of Paris as secretary the 
Bureau of Longitudes. In 1806 Arago and Biot were 
ordered by the emperor to continue the grand geocesical 
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operations of Delambre and Méchain, and extend the 
measurement of the arc of the meridian from Barcelona 
to the Balearic Isles. In the performance of this task 
he was exposed to severe hardships among the moun- 
tains of Spain, and in 1808 he escaped from.the violence 
of the Spaniards (who suspected that he was a spy) by 
flight to Algiers. On his voyage from Algiers to France 
he was taken by a Spanish privateer, and detained in the 
hulks at Palamos until he was liberated on the demand 
of the Dey of Algiers. After other dangers and dis- 
asters, which he describes in his “ Flistory of my Youth,” 
he returned to France in the summer of 1809. To re- 
ward him for these labours, he was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences in that year, although he had not 
attained the age required by their rules. He succeeded 
Monge as professor of analysis in the Polytechnic School 
in 1809, and lectured there more than twenty years. 

He was associated with Malus and Fresnel in their 
optical discoveries, advocated the undulatory theory of 
light, and made some discoveries in the science of electro- 
magnetism. He showed that there is no substance which 
is not capable, under certain conditions, of exhibiting 
signs of the magnetic virtue, and he proved that the 
best magnet is a bar of steel enclosed by a helix of cop- 
per wire. For his discovery of magnetism developed by 
rotation, he received the Copley medal of the Royal So- 
ciety of London about 1829. In 1830 he was appointed 
Director of the Observatory, and became perpetual sec- 
retary of the Academy of Sciences. 

The eulogies which he composed on Fourier, Con- 
dorcet, Ampere, James Watt, Carnot, and others, are 
regarded as models in this species of composition. He 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1830 or 1831, 
and became a leader of the extréme gauche, the advanced 
republicans. 

Arago was a prominent member of the provisional 
government formed in February, 1848, in which crisis he 
united with Lamartine in efforts to enforce order and 
moderate measures. He acted for a few months as min- 
ister of war and the marine, and was one of the execu- 
tive commission of five chosen by the Assembly in May, 
1848. He opposed the election of Louis Napoleon, and 
refused to take the oath of allegiance after the coup d’état 
of December, 1851. In consideration of his eminent 
merits, his compliance with the law in respect to this 
oath was dispensed with. He died on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1853, leaving a son Emmanuel, noticed below, and 
a son Alfred, who is a historical painter. 

Arago was a man of ardent temperament, and was 
distinguished for his courage, generosity, and eloquence. 
He rendered great services to science, less perhaps by 
his discoveries than by the admirable talent with which 
he popularized science, in his lectures on astronomy at 
the Observatory, in his academical memoirs or reports, 
and in his notices published in the “Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitudes.” His articles on lightning, steam, and 
astronomy gave to that journal an immense vogue. 
“The popularity of M. Arago,” says Loménie, “the 
European reputation which he enjoys, his marked posi- 
tion in politics, have all combined to attach to his name 
the idea of a species of intellectual royalty.” The same 
writer asks ‘‘ Whether a marvellous faculty of illumining 
with bright and unexpected radiance the most abstract, 
theories ; an obstinate ardour in the cultivation of what 
the learned in x and y call the sudbaltern science,.. . 
whether all this does not give genuine claims upon pub- 
lic gratitude, and constitute one of the finest attributes 
of genius.” 

Arago and Gay-Lussac founded, about 1816, a scien- 
tific periodical entitled “Annales de Chimie et de Phy- 
sique.” He was a member of all the principal scien- 
tific academies of Europe, and a friend of Humboldt, 
Brougham, Brewster, and Faraday. It is said that he 

,was a favourite of Napoleon I., and that the latter, after 
the battle of Waterloo, intended to select Arago as his 
companion and retire with him to the United States, to 
devote himself to the study of science. Referring to his 
powers of application, De Loménie says, ‘‘ Ask the young 
astronomers attached to the Observatory ; they will tell 
you that never did a human brain encounter f@ more 
enormous mass of labour; that he deems every cne an 
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idler who does not work fourteen hours a day. Thev 
will tell you that this formidable man busies himse! 
with politics, chemistry, physics, mechanics, astronomy 
philosophy . . .; and that amid all his various and ab- 
sorbing occupations he finds time to play the part of one 
of the most brilliant and delightful talkers of the saloons 
of Paris.” 

See ‘History of my Youth,” by D. F. ARaco; M. pe Lom#ntE, 
“Galerie des Contemporains,” tome ii. ; English version of the same, 
by Roperr WALSH, entitled ‘‘ Sketches of Conspicuous Living Cha- 
racters,” Philadelphia, 1841; CHARLES Rosin, ‘“‘ Biographie de D. 
F. Arago,’’ 1848; Quérarp, “La France Littéraire,’”? Supplément ; 
J. A. Barrat, “F. Arago,”? 8vo, 1853; D. F. Araco, ‘* Histoire 
de ma Jeunesse,”’ précédée d’une préface par ALEXANDRE DE Hum- 
BOLDT, etc., 1854. 

Arago, (EMMANUEL,) a son of the preceding, born in 
Paris in 1812. He studied law, and practised at the bar 
with success, especially as counsel for the defence ir. 
political causes. In 1839 he was one of the defenders of 
Martin-Bernard and Barbes. He was an active pro- 
moter of the revolution of February, 1848, and was se- 
lected on the 24th of that month, by a reunion of repub- 
licans at the office of the “ National,” to oppose the 
proclamation of the regency in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. A few days later he was sent by the new govern- 
ment, as commissary-general, to Lyons, and his efforts 
are said to have saved that city from a disastrous agita- 
tion. He was elected in April to the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and in May was sent as minister to Berlin. On the 
election of Louis Napoleon, in December, 1848, he re- 
signed his position and returned to France. He re- 
nounced political life after the coup d’état of December, 
1851. 

Arago, (ETIENNE,) a dramatic writer and politician, 
a brother of the celebrated D. F. Arago, was born at 
Estagel, near Perpignan, in 1803. He began about 1824 
to produce a Jong series of comedies and vaudevilles, in 
which he was assisted by various persons. Many of 
these were performed with success. His works evince 
a genius for satire, a talent for observation, and great 
skill in producing dramatic effect. He is the sole author 
of the “Aristocrats,” (1847,) a successful comedy in verse. 
In the revolution of 1830 he fought in Paris against the 
soldiery of Charles X. He became a contributor of 
political articles to the “Siécle” and “ National,” and in 
1834 was one of the founders of the “ Réforme,” a daily 
democratic journal. M. Arago was director-general of 
the post-office department from the revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848, until the end of the administration of Cavai- 
gnac, in December of the same year. In the Constituent 
Assembly he voted with the gauche, and supported the 
motion to impeach the President for sending an army to 
Rome. He was exiled for his part in the insurrection 
of June, 1849. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Arago, (JACQUES ETIENNE Vicvor,) a Litérateur and 
traveller, brother of the preceding, was born at Estagel 
in 1790. In 1817 he accompanied as draughtsman the 
exploring expedition of Freycinet. After having been 
wrecked on the Falkland Islands, he returned to France 
in 1821, and published a “ Tour round the World in the 
Uranie,” etc., (“Promenade autour du Monde sur les 
Corvettes l’Uranie et la Physicienne,” 2 vols., 1822.) 
He produced several dramas, among which is the “Cadet 
de Gascogne,” (1836,) and a “‘ Voyage round the World,” 
(with engravings, 5 vols., 1838-40,) which has been often 
reprinted. Died in 1855. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Ar’a-gon, de, [Sp. pron. da 4-r4-gén’,] (FERNANDO,) 
a Spanish historian, became Archbishop of Saragossa 
in 1539. His father was a natural son of King Ferdi- 
nand V. Died in 1575. 

Aragon, de, (MARTIN,) Duke of Hermola, a Spanish 
numismatist of the sixteenth century. 

Aragona, d’, da-ra-go’n4, or Aragon, d’, da-r3-gén’, 
(TULLIA,) a celebrated Italian poetess and musician, 
born in the beginning of the sixteenth century. She was 
the illegitimate daughter of Tagliavia, (afterwards cardi- 
nal,) a descendant of the royal house of Aragon. She 
lived at Rome, Venice, and Florence. She was’ distin- 
guished for her beauty, as well as for her genius and 
learning. Her chief works are a “Dialogue on the 
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Infinity of Love,” (‘Dialogo dell’ Infinita d’Amore,” 
1547,) and a romance in verse called “Il Meschino o il 
Guerino,” (1560.) Died about 1560. 

Aragonese, 4-ra-go-na’$4, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian 
painter and designer of Brescia, lived in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. He worked chiefly with the pen, 
and made drawings of sixteen hundred ancient medals. 

Araja, 4-ra/y4 or 4-11/4, (FRANCESCO,) a dramatic 
composer, born at Naples in 1700. In 1735 he visited 
Saint Petersburg, where he produced ‘“Cephalus and 
Procris,” (1755,) the first opera written in the Russian 
language. He returned to Italy in 1759. 

Araktcheief, 4-rik-sha’yéf, written also Arakcheev 
and Arakcejeff, (ALEXIS ANDREEVITCH,) a Russian 
count and general, born in Novogorod in 1769. He be- 
came inspector-general of artillery in 1803, and minister 
of wat about 1808. He made reforms in several depart- 
ments of the army, especially in the artillery, and ren- 
dered important services in the war of 1812, after which 
he established the system of military colonies. Died in 
1334. 

Axaldi, 4-r4l/dee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian painter, 
a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, was born at Parma, and 
painted in what is called the Gothic style. He is praised 
by Lanzi. Died about 1528. 

Araldi, (MICHELE,) an eminent Italian physician and 
physiologist, born at Mdédena in 1740. He became pro- 
fessor of physiology and anatomy at Modena about 1770, 
and was distinguished for his attainments in a variety of 
studies. He was perpetual secretary of the National 
Institute of Italy from 1804 until his death. His chief 
work is ‘On the Use of Anastomoses in the Vessels of 
Animal Machines,” (1816.) Died at Milan in 1813. 


See Rovipa, ‘‘ Elogio d’Araldi,” 1817. 


Aram, a/ram, (EUGENE,) remarkable for his talents 
and acquirements, as well as his untimely end, was born 
in 1704 in Yorkshire, England. While acting as an 
assistant to his father, who was a gardener, he studied 
mathematics, and gave some attention to the languages. 
On marrying, he became a schoo]-master, and prosecuted 
his studies with such diligence and success as to obtain 
a good knowledge of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Arabic, Welsh, and Irish languages. In 1759 he 
was tried for the murder of Daniel Clark, a shoemaker 
of Knaresborough, and found guilty. At the trial he 
made an elaborate and able defence, but after his con- 
demnation he confessed his guilt. On the night before 
his execution he made an attempt to commit suicide, by 
opening the veins of his arms; but he was discovered 
before he had bled to death, and the sentence of the law 
was carried into effect. The story of Eugene Aram 
forms the subject of one of Bulwer’s novels. 

See “ Biographia Britannica ;”’ ‘‘Account of the Trial of Eugene 
Aram,’’ London, 1759; SCATCHERD, ‘‘ Memoirs of Eugene Aram,” 
1832. 

Aramont or Aramon, da’, d4’ra/mén’, (GABRIEL 
de Luetz—deh lii’a’,) Baron, a French diplomatist, 
born, it is supposed, about 1500. He was sent as am- 
bassador to the Ottoman Porte in 1546, and induced the 
sultan Solyman the Magnificent to send a fleet to ope- 
rate against Charles V. He accompanied the sultan to 
Persia. An account of his journeys, written by his sec- 
retary, Chesnau, was afterwards published. Died in 1553. 

Aranda, de, da 4-ran’da, (EMANUEL,) of Spanish 
extraction, was born at Bruges about 1608. He was cap- 
tured at sea by Algerine pirates in 1640, and remained 
in slavery at Algiers until March, 1642. After his re- 
lease he published an entertaining narrative of his adven- 
tures, with a description of Algiers, (1657.) 

Aranda, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish sculptor, worked at 
Toledo about 1500. His brother Juan was also a sculptor. 


Aranda, (JUAN,) a Spanish writer, born at Jaen, lived | 


about 1550 or 1600. 

Aranda, (Don PEpDRo Abarca y Bolea—A4-bar’ka 
e bo-]a/4,) Count’ oF, an able Spanish diplomatist and 
statesman, born of a noble family at Saragossa in De- 
cember, 1718. He served some years in the army, and 
in 1759 obtained the chief command of the artillery. In 
1763 he commanded an army which invaded Portugal 
and took Almeida. He became prime minister, with the 
title of President of ‘the Council of Castile, in 1766, and 


initiated various measures of reform, Among the im- 
portant acts of his administration were the suppression 
of the order of Jesuits in 1767, and the reduction of the 
power of the Inquisition. ‘he intrigues of the court of 
Rome and the hostility of the clergy to Aranda induced 
the king to dismiss him from power in 1773, but at the 
same time he was appointed ambassador to France. It 
is stated that, about the close of the American war, the 
British ministry having offered to Spain the choice of 
Gibraltar or Florida, Aranda chose the latter, and signed 
the treaty of 1783. He was recalled about 1785, and 
was prime minister for a few months in 1792, before 
the end of which year he was supplanted by the royal 
favourite Godoy. Died in 1799, or, according to some 
authorities, in 1794. 

See Maspeu, ‘‘ Historia de Espafia ;” R. Saint-Hirairg, “‘ His- 
toire d’ Espagne ;” Erscu und Gruber, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” 
Coxe, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kings of Spain.” 

Aranda de Duero, 4-ran/da da doo-a’/ro, (ANTONIO,) 
a Spanish monk, published a Description of Palestine, 
(1545,) which he visited in 1530. Died in 1555. 

Arantius, a-ran/she-us, or Aranzio, 4-ran/ze-o, (Ju- 
LIUS C4SAR,) an eminent and accurate Italian anatomist, 
born at Bologna about 1530, was professor in the uni- 
versity of his native city for many years. Died in 1589. 
He left several works, among which is one ‘De humano 
Foetu,” (1564.) 

Arany, 6r/6fi, (JANos,) a popular Hungarian poet, 
born at Nagy Szalonta in 1819. He produced in 1843 a 
prize poem called ‘‘The Lost Constitution.” His second 
poem, ‘“ Toldi,” (1847,) was also successful. He after- 
wards wrote the “Conquest of Murany,” (1848,) and 
“ Catharine,” (“ Katalin,” 1850.) 

Aranzio, (GIULIO CESARE.) See ARANTIUS. 

A-ra/tor, |Jt. ARATORE, 4-ra-to’ra,] a poet, born at 
Milan or Brescia about 490 A.D., was appointed ‘comes 
privatorum” (count of the domestics) by Athalaric. Hav- 
ing resigned this office, he entered the Church of Rome, 
and became a subdeacon. He wrote, in Latin verse, 
the “‘ History of the Apostles,” (‘‘ Historize Apostolice,’’) 
which is said to be superior to the poetry of his contem- 
poraries. Died about 560 A.D. 

A-ra/tus, ["Apazoc,] a celebrated Greek poet and as- 
tronomer, was born at Soli, in Cilicia, and lived between 
300 and 250 B.c. He was invited by Antigonus Gonatas 
to his court, where he passed the latter part of his life. 
He was the author of an astronomical Greek poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ Phenomena,” which was greatly admired by the 
ancients and is remarkable as being the oldest treatise 
of the kind. It has often been printed. Cicero made 
of this poem a Latin version, some fragments of which 
have come down to us, and Hipparchus wrote a com- 
mentary on it, which is extant. Aratus is supposed to 
be the poet quoted by Saint Paul in his address to the 
Athenians in the twenty-eighth verse of the seventeenth 
chapter of the Acts. He wrote a poem on the weather, 
etc., called “ Prognostica,” which, however, is considered 
as a division or portion of the ‘ Phenomena.” This 
poem was so much admired by Ovid that he said, 

“Cum Sole et Luna semper Aratus erit.””*—A m207, i. 18. 
A good edition of Aratus was published by Buhle in 
1793-1801. 

See Fasrictus, “‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;’? DELAMBRE, ‘‘ Histoire de 
l’Astronomie ancienne;’’ and a ‘‘ Life of Aratus,’’ published by P. 
VerTror!, Florence, 1567. 

Aratus, a celebrated Greek statesman and general 
born at Sicyon in 271 B.c. On the murder of his father 
Clinias, Aratus, then seven years old, escaped to Argos. 
He liberated his native city from the tyrant Nicocles in 
251 B.C., and became the founder of the famous Achzan 
League, of which he was chosen general (s¢vaze‘gos) in 
245, and many times afterwards. He captured Corinth 
from the Macedonian garrison in 243, obtained the ac- 
cession of Argos to the league, and proved himself a. 
consummate politician by his successful efforts to coun- 
teract Macedonian influence in Southern Greece. The 
Achzans were involved in war against Sparta in 226 
B.C., after. which Aratus was defeated in several cam- 
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paigns by Cleomenes of Sparta. The latter, however, 
was totally defeated in 222 B.c. by Antigonus of Macedon, 
with whom the Achzans had formed an alliance. Ara- 
tus died in 213 B.C., leaving ‘“ Commentaries,” or me- 
moirs of his lite, which were praised by Polybius, but 
which, unhappily, have not come down to us. 

See article “‘Aratus,” in PLuTarcu’s ‘‘ Lives ;” Potystus, ** His- 
tory.” 

Aratus, an Achzan general, son of the preceding, 
obtained command of the army in 219 B.c. He was 
poisoned by Philip II. ae. 

Araujo, 4-ré6w/zho, (ANYONIO,) a Portuguese mission- 
ary, born in the Azores in 1566, laboured in Brazil. Died 
in 1632. 

Araujo or Arauxo, 4-réw’/Ho, (FRANCISCO,) a Span- 
ish musician, who wrote on the Organ. Died in 1663. 

Araujo, de, da 4-r6w’/zho, (Josk,) a Portuguese phi- 
losopher, born in Lisbon in 1667; died in 1743. 

Araujo, de, da 4-r6w’Ho, (PEDRO,) a Spanish sculp- 
tor, received the title of sculptor to the king about 1700. 

Araujo d’Azevedo, 4-r6w’zho da-za-va’/do, (ANTO- 
NIO,) COUNT DA BARCA, a Portuguese minister of state, 
born at Ponte de Lima in 1754. He became a profi- 
cient in the Greek, Latin, French, and English lan- 
guages, and was distinguished for his literary and scien- 
tific attainments. After he had resided some years as 
minister at the Hague, he was sent to Paris in 1797 
to negotiate a peace, and in the same year signed a 
treaty. The cabinet of Lisbon delayed the ratification 
of this treaty so long that the French Directory annulled 
it, A report having gained currency that Araujo ex- 
pected to procure the assent of the Directors by bribery, 
they resolved to prove their innocence byan act of rigour, 
and confined him in prison several months. He became 
secretary of state, or minister of foreign affairs, in 1804, 
and was the principal minister after 1806, but showed 
his incapacity to guide the state in critical times. A 
French army entered Lisbon in November, 1807, the 
house of Braganza ceased to reign, and Araujo retired 
to Brazil, where he was made minister of marine in 1814. 
He had been chief minister for a few months, when he 
died at Rio Janeiro in 1817. He translated the “ Elegy” 
and other poems of Gray into Portuguese verse. 

See Menpo Tricoso, “ Vida do Araujo,” and the article on ARAUJO, 
by Frrpinanp Denis, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Arauxo, 4-réw’sho, (SALGADO—s4l-¢4/do,) a Portu- 
guese ecclesiastic and historian, lived about 1600. 

Ar-ba’gés, |Gr.’ApBaxnc,| a Median general under Sar- 
danapa‘lus, against whom he revolted, overthrew the 
Assyrian monarchy, and established the kingdom of 
Media, about 876 B.c. 

Arbasia, 4r-ba-see’4, (CESARE,) an excellent Italian 
painter, born at Saluzzo. He was one of the founders 
of the Academy of Saint Luke at Rome. He worked 
at Cordova and Malaga, in Spain, about 1580. Among 
his works are a picture of the Incarnation, at Malaga, 
and some frescos in the town-hall of Saluzzo. He is 
supposed to have died in 1614. 

See BErmupEz, ‘“ Diccionario Historico.”’ 

Arbaud de Porcheéres, d’, dar’bd’ deh por’shair’, 
(FRANCOIS,) a French poet, born in Provence in the six- 
teenth century, was a friend and imitator of Malherbe. 
He wrote several odes, and a version or paraphrase of 
the Psalms, (1633.) He was one of the first members 
of the French Academy, and received a pension from 
Richelieu. Died in 1640. 

Ar-be’ti-o (ar-bee’she-o) or Ar-be’ti-on, a Roman 
general, noted for his ambitious intrigues, was consul in 
355 A.D. In 361 he commanded the army of Constan- 
tus against the Parthians. Having sided with Valens, 
he induced many of the troops of Procopius to desert, so 
that the rebellion of the latter came to naught, in 365 A.D. 

Arbiter, See PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

Arblay. See D’ARBLAY. 

Ar’bo-gast, [Gr. ’ApBoydornc; Lat. ARBOGAS’TES; 
Fr. ARBOGASTE, 4r’bo’g4st’,] a Frank who became an 
able and distinguished general in the Roman service. 
He commanded with success against the Germans in the 
reign of Gratian. Under Valentinian II. he was com- 
mander in Gaul, and, having won the favour of his army, 
defied the authority of the emperor, who was found dead 
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in his chamber in 392 A.D. It is supposed that he was 
killed by order of Arbogast. The latter was defeated by 
Theodosius near the river Frigidus (Wippach) in 394, 
soon after which he killed himself. 

Arbogast, SAINT, a French ecclesiastic, who obtained 
the favour of King Dagobert, and was made Bishop of 
Strasburg about 669 A.D. Died in 678. 

Arbogaste, 4r’bo’east’, written also Arbogast, 
(Louis FRANGOIS ANTOINE,) a distinguished French 
mathematician, born in Alsace in 1759. He became 
rector of the university at Strasburg, and afterwards 
professor of mathematics in the Central School of that 
place. He was a member of the National Convention 
about 1793, but took no part in politics. His principal 
work is entitled ‘“Du Calcul des Dérivations,”’ (1800,) 
in which is found the first use of symbols of operation 
independently of symbols of quantity. Died in 1803. 

Arborio di Gattinara, 4r-bo’re-o de gat-te-na’ra, 
(ANGELO ANTONIO,) Archbishop of Turin, born at Pavia 
in 1658; died in 1743. 

Arborio di Gattinara, (GIOVANNI MERCURINO,) a 
brother of Mercurino, noticed below, was born at Lucca 
in 1685. He became Bishop of Alexandria. Died in 
1743. 

Sev voric di Gattinara, (Lutci,) Abbé de Bréme, 
(or Brema,) an accomplished Italian scholar and writer, 
born at Turin in 1781, was a son of the Marquis de 
Breme. He became governor of the pages at the court 
of Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, and a friend of Silvio Pel- 
lico. He contributed literary articles to “Il Concilia- 
tore,” a celebrated journal of Milan, and wrote a number 
of occasional poems. Died in 1820. 

Arborio di Gattinara, (Luici GiusEppr,) the 
father of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1754. He 
served the King of Sardinia as ambassador to Vienna 
about 1785, and was minister of the interior under Eu- 
gene, Viceroy of Italy. Died in 1828. 

Arborio di Gattinara, (MERCURINO,mérR-koo-ree’- 
no,) CouNT, often called simply CounT oF GATTINARA, 
an eminent diplomatist and jurist, born at Vercelli, in 
Piedmont, in 1465. He became president of the Parlia- 
ment of Burgundy in 1507; after which he was employed 
as negotiator by the emperor. In 1520 he was appointed 
chancellor by Charles V., whose favour and confidence 
he enjoyed until the end of his life. He was the princi- 
pal negotiator of the treaty of Cambrai in 1529, and was 
made a cardinal the same year. He was a friend of 
Erasmus, and a constant advocate of moderate and libe- 
ral measures for the reformation of the Church. Died 
at Innspruck in 1530. 

See Auzrry, “ Histoire des Cardinaux ;’’ GurccrarpinI, “ History 
of Italy;’? Carto Denrna, “Elogio storico di M. di Gattinara,” 
1782; P. ExERMAN, ‘‘ Dissertatiode M. Gattinara,” 1761. 

Ar-bo/’ri-us, (Aimitius MaGnus,) a Roman advo- 
cate, noted for eloquence, born in Gaul about 270 A.D., 
was a son of the following, and an uncle of the poet 
Ausonius. The emperor Constantine appointed him 
preceptor of one of his children at Constantinople. 
Died about 335 A.D. 

Arborius, (C&cIL/Ius ArGI¢/1Us—ar-jish’e-us,) a 
learned citizen of Gaul, settled on the site of Bayonne 
in 264 A.D. His daughter was the mother of the poet 
Ausonius. 

Arbrissel or Arbrisselles, d’, dar’bre’sél’, (Ros- 
ERT,) the founder of the abbey of Fontevrault, was born 
at Arbrissel, in Brittany, about 1047; died in 1117. 

Arbuckle, ar’buk-k’l, (JAmMEs,) the author of a mock- 
heroic poem entitled “Snuff,” (1719,) born at Glasgow 
in 1700; died in 1734. 

Gee CampBELL, “‘Introduction to the History of Poetry in Scot- 
and. 

Ar’buckle, (MATTHEW,) an American general, born 
in Greenbrier county, Virginia, in 1776. He served in 
the Mexican war, 1846-47. Died in 1851. 

Ar-buth’not or Ar-buth/net, (ALEXANDER,) a Scot- 
tish Protestant divine and poet, born about 1538. He 
was appointed principal of the University of Aberdeen 
in 1568, and was twice chosen moderator of the Assem- 
bly, 1573 and 1577. He is the reputed author of several 
vernacular poems of some merit, one of which is entitled 
“The Praises of Women.” Died in 1583. 


See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Arbuthnot, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish printer, who 
printed the first Scotch Bible, in 1579. Died in 1585. 

Ar’buth-not, [Scottish pron. ar-bitth’not,] (JOHN,) a 
British author, satirist, and physician, celebrated for his 
wit, genius, and Jearning, was born at Arbuthnot, near 
Montrose, in Scotland, in 1675. He was educated at 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of M.D., and be- 
came a resident of London in his youth. His ‘“ Exam1- 
nation of Dr. Woodward’s Account of the Deluge” 
(1697) first brought him into notice. His “Tables of 
the Grecian, Roman, and Jewish Measures, Weights, 
and Coins” (i705) have a high reputation, and are re- 
garded as astandard. In 1709 he was appointed phy- 
sician-in-ordinary to Queen Anne. He became intimate 
with Pope, Swift, and Bolingbroke, and was employed as 
a political writer by the Tory ministry. He produced 
in 1712 the humorous “ History of John Bull,” an excel- 
lent political allegory, in which the belligerent powers 
of Europe were personated by John Bull the Clothier, 
Nick Frog the Linen-draper, Louis Baboon, (Bourbon,) 
etc. Macaulay calls this work “the most ingenious 
and humorous political satire extant in our language.” 
(“‘ History of England,” vol. v. chap. xxiv.) 

About 1714 he united with Pope and Swift in the 
formation of the famous “‘Scriblerus Club,” the design 
of which was to ridicule all false tastes in literature or 
abuses of learning, His “ First Book of the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus” is regarded as a master-piece 
of wit and irony. Among his other works is an ‘“ Essay 
on the Effects of Air on Human Bodies,” (1733.) 

He died in 1735, leaving a son George and two daugh- 
ters. In 1751 appeared “The Miscellaneous Works of 
Dr. Arbuthnot,” (2 vols.3) but the genuineness of some 
of these works was denied by his son. Referring to 
the writers of Queen Anne’s reign, Dr. Johnson said, 
“Tthink Dr, Arbuthnot the first man among them. He 
was the most universal genius, being an excellent phy- 
sician, a man of deep learning, and a man of much hu- 
mour.” (Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson.”) His benevo- 
lence and integrity are highly commended. ‘‘ He has 
more wit than we all have,” said Swift, “and his hu- 
manity is equal to his wit.” 

See CHAmBErs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
Swirt’s ‘‘ Letters.” 

Arbuthnot, (MArioT,) a British admiral, born in 
1711. He became a post-captain in 1747. Having been 
raised to the rank of vice-admiral in 1779, he obtained 
the chief command on the American station, and was 
blockaded by Count D’Estaing in the harbour of New 
York. He co-operated with Sir Henry Clinton in the 
capture of Charleston, South Carolina, in 1780, and 
became an admiral of the blue in 1793. | Died in 1794. 

Arc, Joan d’. See JOAN oF ARC. 

Arc, d’, or Arcq, @’, dark, (PHILIPPE AUGUSTE de 
Sainte-Foix—deh sant’fw4’,) a French historical writer, 
published a ‘“ History of Commerce and Navigation,” 
(1758,) and other works. Died at Tulle, in 1779. 

Arcade. See ARCADIUS. 

Arcadelt, 4r’k4-délt’, or Arcadet, 4r’k9/da’, (Jac- 
QUES,) an eminent Dutch or Flemish musician and com- 
poser. He went to Rome in 1536, and was employed 
in the pontifical chapel in 1540. He composed masses, 
madrigals, etc. 

Arcadio, ar-k&/de-o, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian medi- 
cal writer, lived in Piedmont in the seventeenth century. 

Arcadio, (GIAN-FRANCESCO,) an Italian medical 
writer, born at Bistagno; died about 1620. 

Ayr-ca/di-us, [’Apxddioc,| a Greek grammarian, born 
at Antioch, lived about 200 A.D. He wrote an “Ono- 
masticon,” which is praised by Suidas, and a “Treatise 
on Accents,” which is extant. 

Arcadius, [Gr. ’Apxaduc¢; Fr. ARCADE, @R’k&d’,] 
Emperor of the East, born in Spain in 383 A.D., was the 
eldest son of Theodosius the Great, who at his death, in 
395, divided the empire, leaving the eastern part to Ar- 
cadius, and the western part to his other son, Honorius, 
Byzantium was the capital of the Eastern Empire, which 
included Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, etc. Rufinus be- 
came guardian or regent, in accordance with the will 
of Theodosius, but was assassinated by Gainas. before 
the end of the year. (See GAINAS.) Arcadius was a very 
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weak prince, and was controlled by his empress Eudoxia, 
He was partial to the orthodox creed, and issued edicts 
against the Arians. Died in 408 a.D., leaving the throne 
to his son, Theodosius II. 

See Socrates, “Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? SozomEN, “ Historia 
Ecclesiastica ;’? Gipson, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.”’ 

Arceeus, ar-see’us, (FRANCISCUS,) [Sp. FRANCISCO 
DE ARCE, fran-thés’ko da aR’sa,] a distinguished Span- 
ish physician and surgeon, born at Fresno about 1494; 
died probably about 1575. He left an able treatise “On 
the Treatment of Wounds,” (1574,) which was translated 
into English, German, and Dutch. 

Arcagna. See ORCAGNA. 

Arcano, d’, dar-ka’no, (MAURO, mdw’ro,) commonly 
called ‘‘ I] Mauro,” a celebrated burlesque poet of Italy, 
was born of a noble family of Friuli about 1490. He was 
intimate with the poet Berni, and an enemy to Aretin, 
His works are similar, and, in the opinion of some critics, 
almost equal, to those of Berni. They are generally 
satirical, and are censured for indecency and levity. Died 
In £536, 

Arcasio, ar-k4/Se-o, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian jurist, born at Bisagno, in Piedmont, in 1712, was 
professor of law at Turin. Died in 1791. 

Arce, de, da ar’tha, (Don CALEDONIO, k4-l4-do/ne-o,) 
a Spanish sculptor, patronized by Charles IV., born at 
Burgos in 1739; died in 1795. 

Arce, de, (FRANCISCO.) See ARCAUS. 

Arce, de, (JOsE,) a Spanish sculptor, who execnted 
in 1657 some statues for the cathedral of Seville. 

Arcére, 4r’sair’, (Louis Errenneg,) a French eccle- 
siastic, poet, and historian, born at Marseilles in 1698. 
Among his works is a “History of Rochelle and of 
Aunis,” (‘‘Histoire de la Rochelle et de l’Aunis,” 2 
vols., 1756-57.) Died in 1782. 

Arcésilas, the French of ARCESILAUS, which see. 

Ar-ges-i-la’us, [’ApxeoiAaoc,]a Greek painter of Paros, 
whom Pliny calls one of the first painters in encaustic, 
He is supposed to have lived in the fifth century B.c. 

Arcesilaus, a Greek sculptor, of whom little is known. 
Among his works was a statue of Diana, on which 
Simonides wrote some verses. 

Arcesilaus IV,, the last king of Cyrene, was extolled 
by the poet Pindar. Died about 431 B.c. 

Arcesilaus, [Gr. ’ApxeoiAaoc; Fr. ARCESILAS, 4r’sd’ze’- 
l4s’,] a Greek skeptical philosopher, born at Pitane, or 
Pitana, in A¢olia, in 316 B.C., was the founder of the New, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Middle Academy. He 
studied philosophy under Theophrastus and Polemo, 
and admired Plato, but modified his doctrines so much 
that he was considered as the head of a new school. 
He opposed the dogmatism of the Stoics, and main- 
tained that man knows nothing with certainty,—that the 
evidence of the senses is deceitful. His oratorical talents 
and ingenuity in argument are highly commended. It 
is not known that he left any written record of his prin- 
ciples. He used the Socratic method of teaching, was 
in the habit of maintaining alternately both sides of an 
argument, and was noted for the keenness of his replies. 
Died in 241 B.C. 

See Ritter, ‘‘History of Philosophy; G. H. Lewes, “ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;’? DioGenres LAERTIUS; SEXTUS 
Empiricus, ‘‘Adversus Mathematicos.” 

Arcesilaus, an eminent sculptor, who flourished at 
Rome in the first century B.c. ‘‘His models,” says 
Varro, “were more highly prized than the finished works 
of other artists.” Among his productions was a “ Venus 
Genitrix.” 

Arcet. See DARCET. 

Ar-chag/a-thus, a Greek surgeon, who is said to 
have introduced the practice of surgery into Rome. Iie 
lived about 220 B.C. 

Archange de Clermont, ar’kénzh’ deh klér’mdy’, 
a French historian; lived in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Archange de Rouen, ax’kénzh’ deh rw6én, a French 
theologian, lived about 1690-1700. 

Ar-ehan’/ge-lus or De Archangelo, da ar-kan’- 
ja-lo, (OTTAVIO,) an Italian poet, born at Catania, lived 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
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Arch/bold, (J. F.,) an eminent English writer on 
law, of the present century, has published many legal 
works, which have been often reprinted, and among 
which are a “ Digest of the Pleas of the Crown,” (1813 ;) 
“The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench in Per- 
sonal Actions,” (9th edition, 1855 ;) a ‘ RT of the 
Law relative to Pleading and Evidence in Criminal 
Cases,” etc., (18th edition, 1856.) 

Arch/dale, (JoHN,) an Englishman, born in Buck- 
inghamshire, was originally a member of the Society of 
Friends. In 1694 he became Governor of Carolina, or 
South Carolina, which enjoyed new prosperity under his 
administration. He introduced the cultivation of rice, 
and wrote a “ Description of the Province of Carolina,” 
(1707) 

See Bancrort’s “History of the United States,” vol. iii. chap. 
XIX. 

Arch’dall, (Rev. MER/vyN,) an antiquary, born in 
Dublin in 1723. He published in 1786 ‘“ Monasticon 
Hibernicum,” or a “History of the Abbeys, Priories, 
and other Religious Houses in Ireland.” He was after- 
wards rector of Slane, in the county of Meath, where he 
died in 1791. 

Arch-de/kin or Ars-de’kin, (RIcHARD,) an Irish 
Jesuit, born in the county of Kilkenny about 1619. He 
published a system of theology, entitled “Controversies 
concerning Faith reduced to an Easy Method,” (‘Con- 
troversiz Fidei ad facilem Methodum redactz,” 1617,) 
which was often reprinted. Died at Antwerp in 1693. 

Ar-ehe-bu/lus, [Gr. ’ApyéSovroc; Fr. ARCHEBULE, 
Hr’shd’biil’,] a Greek poet, born at Thebes, flourished in 
the second half of the third century before Christ. 

Archedamus. See ARCHIDEMUS. 

Ar-ehed’i-cus, an Athenian comic poet, flourished 
about 302 B.C. 

Ar-che-la/us, [’ApyéAaoc,] a king of Sparta, of the 
race of Agidez, began to reign about 884 B.C. 

Archelaus, a son of Herod the Great and Malthace, 
was appointed heir to the kingdom by the last will of 
his father. His claim. was disputed by his brother 
Herod Antipas, who had many partisans. About 1 A.D. 
Archelaus went to Rome to procure the recognition of 
Augustus Cesar, who divided the kingdom and decided 
that Archelaus should rule Judea Proper, Samaria, and 
Idumea, with the title of Ethnarch, (“ruler of nations.”) 
He was banished by Augustus for cruelty in 7 A.D. 
(See Matthew 11. 22.) 

Archelaus, an Egyptian writer, of unknown date, 
four of whose epigrams are found in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy. He is supposed to be the author of a work called 
a “Description of Strange or Curious Animals,” which 
is not extant. 

Archelaus, a Greek poet, who wrote a work on al- 
chemy, lived probably in the fifth century after Christ. 

Archelaus, a native of Cappadocia, was general-in- 
chief of the army of Mithridates VI. in his first war 
against the Romans. In 87 B.c. he led a large army into 
Greece, and occupied Athens, where he was attacked by 
Sulla. He defended himself in the Pirzeus in a long and 
famous siege. In 86 he retired to Thessaly, and was 
defeated by Sulla at Chzeronea and Orchomenus. By 
order of his sovereign, he signed a treaty of peace with 
Sulla in 85 B.c. He deserted to the Romans in 81. 

Archelaus, a son of the preceding, obtained the 
office of high-priest of Comana about 63 B.c. He won 
the hand of Berenice, Queen of Egypt, by pretending to 
be a son of King Mithridates. He was defeated by the 
Romans and killed in 55 3B.c., after a reign of several 
months. His son Archelaus succeeded him as high- 
priest, and was deposed by Ceesar in 47 B.c. 

Archelaus, the last king of Cappadocia, was a grand- 
son of the preceding and Glaphyra. He obtained the 
throne in 34 B.C. by the favour of Mark Antony, who is 
said to have been captivated by the beauty of Glaphyra. 
Having given offence to Tiberius, he was summoned to 
Rome and detained until his death in 17 A.D. 

Archelaus, Bishop of Carrha, in Mesopotamia, lived 
about 276 A.D. He challenged Manes the heretic to a 
oublic dispute, in which the latter was worsted. His 
account of this disputation was highly esteemed. 

Archelaus, King of Macedonia, was a son and suc- 
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cessor of Perdiccas II. He reigned from 413 to 399 B.c., 
and encouraged Greek literature and arts by attracting 
to his court several eminent poets and artists, among 
whom were Euripides and Zeuxis. Socrates also was 
invited by him, but declined the favour. Archelaus was 
succeeded by his son Orestes. 

Archelaus of Miletus, (or, according to some writers, 
of Athens,) a Greek philosopher, who flourished about 
450 B.C., was surnamed Puysicus, because he directed 
his attention to physical rather than moral science. He 
was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and an instructor of Socrates 
at Athens. His works, if he wrote any, are entirely lost, 
and the merits of his system are not well understood, 
He admitted two principles of generation—heat, which 
moves, and cold, which remains at rest. 

Archenholz. See ARCKENHOLTZ. 

Archenholz, ar’Ken-holts’, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a 
popular German writer of history, etc., was born at Dant- 
zic in 1741. He served in the Seven Years’ war, at- 
tained the rank of captain, and after the peace of 1763 
spent many years in travelling in England, France, and 
Italy. He gave evidence that he was a shrewd observer 
andagreeable writer, in his descriptive work called “ Eng- 
land and Italy,” (2 vols., 1785,) often reprinted. He 
edited for about twenty years the “‘ Minerva,” a success- 
ful historical and literary journal of Hamburg, which was 
first issued in 1792. His “‘ History of the Seven Years’ 
War” (2 vols., 1793) was very popular, and was trans- 
lated into many languages. He was author of other 
histories. Died in 1812. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ar’cher, (JOHN,) physician to Charles II. of England, 
wrote a book called “Every Man his Own Doctor,” 
(1673.) : 

Archer, (JOHN WYKEHAM,) an English painter, en- 
graver, and antiquary, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne about 
1806. He produced several hundred drawings or sketches 
of the antiquities of London and its environs, and a book 
entitled “ Vestiges of Old London.” Died in 1864. 

Archer, (Sir SIMoN,) an English antiquary of War- 
wickshire, born in 1581; died after 1654. ; 

Archer, (THOMAS,) an English architect, a disciple 
or imitator of Vanbrugh, lived in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He designed, besides other works, 
St. Philip’s Church at Birmingham, (1719,) and St. John’s 
at Westminster, (finished about 1728,) a remarkable 
structure of stone, which has been compared to ‘an 
elephant lying on its back, with its legs sprawling in the 
air.” Died in 1743. 

See Wa.pots, ‘“‘ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Ar’cher, (WILLIAM S.,) an American Senator, born 
in Amelia county, Virginia, in 1789. He was a member 
of Congress from 1820 to 1835, and took a leading part 
in all matters of national importance. In 1841 he was 
elected a Senator of the United States by the Whigs of 
Virginia for six years, during which he was chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. Died in 1855. 

Ar-chés/tra-tus, |’Apyéorparoc,| an Athenian general, 
who succeeded Alcibiades as commander of the fleet in 
407 B.C. 

Archestratus, [Fr. ARCHESTRATE, 4r’shés’trat’,] a 
Greek poet, born in Sicily, is supposed to have lived 
about 350 B.c. He wrote a poem on Gastronomy, which 
is lost. His descriptions of animals were accurate, and 
were used by Aristotle in his ‘‘ History of Animals.” 

Archevesque, arsh’vék’, (HUE, hii,) a French trea- 
badour of the thirteenth century, born in Normandy. 

Archiac, d’, dar’she-ak’, (ETIENNE JULES ADOLPHE 
Desmier de Saint-Simon—dez’me-a’ deh san’se’- 
mdn’,) VICOMTE, a French geologist, born at Rheims in 
1802. He published “ Zizim, or the Chivalry of Rhodes,” 
a romance, (3 vols., 1828.) His most important work is 
a “History of the Progress of Geology from 1834 to 
1851,” in French, in six or more vols., (1847—56,) pub- 
lished under the auspices of the minister of public in- 
struction. 

Ar-ehi’a-das [’Apyiddac] or Ar-ehi/a-dé8, [’Apyid- 
dn¢,] a Greek philosopher of the fifth century after Christ, 
was a friend of Proclus. 

Ar’ehi-as [Gr. ’Apyiac] of Corinth, founded the city 
of Syracuse about 733 B.C. 


€ask; cass; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as z; thas in this. (t@—See Explanations, p- 23.) 
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Archias surnamed the HuNTER oF FUGITIVES 
gained an infamous notoriety by pursuing the Athenian 
orators who were proscribed by Antipater about 322 B.C. 

Archias, (Au’Lus LIcIN/’IUs,) an accomplished Greek 
poet of Antioch, in-Syria, became a resident of Rome in 
102 B.c. He enjoyed the friendship of Lucullus and 
Cicero, and was admitted to the rights of citizenship. 
Among his works were a poem on the Cimbric war of 
Marius, and one on the Mithridatic war, both of which 
are lost. His right of citizenship having been contested, 
Cicero advocated his cause, about 60 B.C., in an ad- 
mirable oration, (“Pro Archia,”) and expressed himself 
deeply indebted to his client for the direction of his 
youthful studies and the development of his mental 
powers. About thirty epigrams, of little merit, bearing 
the name of Archias, are preserved in the Greek An- 
thology; but it is doubtful whether they were actually 
written by him. The oration of Cicero is the only source 
of information respecting him. 

See WaLtENntus, ‘‘Dissertatio de Aulo Licinio Archia,”’ 1806; 
ScHoELL, “Histoire de la Littérature Grecque ;”? Jacoss, “‘Antho- 
logia Greeca.”’ 

Ar-chi-da/mus [’Apyidauoc] I, King of Sparta, 
reigned probably about 600 B.c. He was one of the 
Proclid (or Eurypontid) line. 

Archidamus II, King of Sparta, was a grandson of 
Leotychides, and began to reign about 470 B.c. In the 
Peloponnesian war he commanded an army which in- 
vaded Attica in 431 B.c.; but he could not provoke the 
Athenians to risk a battle. He again invaded Attica in 
428, and died in 427 B.C. 

Archidamus III, King of Sparta, was a son of the 
great Agesilaus. In 367 8.c. he defeated the Argives and 
Arcadians in a battle which was called ‘“‘the tearless,” 
because it was won without the loss of a man. on the 
Spartan side. He resisted with success the attack of 
Epaminondas at Sparta in 362, and ascended the throne 
in 361 B.c. Having passed over to Italy to aid the 
Tarentines, he was killed in battle in 338 B.c. He was 
succeeded by his son, Agis III. 

Archidamus IV., King of Sparta, was a son of 
Eudamidas. He was defeated near Mantinea by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes in 296 B.C. 

Archidamus V,, the last king of Sparta of the Pro- 
clid line, was a brother and successor of Agis 1V., who 
died 240 8.c. According to Polybius, he was put to 
death by Cleomenes not long after that date. 

Archidamus, a Greek physician mentioned by Ga- 
len, lived probably about 409 B.C. 

Ar-eni-de/mus, a Stoic philosopher of Tarsus, in 
Cilicia, lived about 160 B.c. He was author of a Greek 
work “On the Elementary Principles of Matter.” 

Ar-chig/e-nés, [Gr. ’Apyiyéevyc; Fr. ARCHIGENE, 4R’- 
she’zhan’,] a celebrated Greek physician, born at Apamea, 
Syria. He practised in Rome with great success in the 
reigns of Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan, (81-117 A.D.,) and 
wrote numerous works, of which some fragments are 
extant. Many extracts from them have been preserved 
by Galen, Oribasius, and others. 

Ar-ehil’o-ehus, [Gr. “Apyiioyoc ; Fr. ARCHILOQUE, 
4r’she’lok’,] a celebrated Greek lyric poet and satirist, 
born in the island of Paros, flourished about 680 or 700 
B.c. He emigrated to Thasos in the prime of life, and 
joined the Thasian army, but fled from the first battle, 
and threw away his shield. He wrote odes, elegies, and 
satires, and is regarded as the inventor of the Iambic 
verse, or the first Greek who composed Iambic verses 
according to fixed rules. 

“Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo,’’* 
4 Horace, ‘‘Art of Poetry.” 
The invention of the Epodic, Trochaic Tetrameter, and 
other forms of metre is also ascribed to him. Some frag- 
ments of his works are extant. According to Quintilian, 
he was a very vigorous, nervous, versatile, and elegant 


* “Rage armed Archilochus with his own Jambics,”’ (ze. Tambies 
of his own invention.) ‘This line has allusion to a generally received 
but doubtful story, that Lycam’bes, having promised his daughter 
Neobw le to Archilochus, afterwards broke his word and gave her in 
marriage to a more wealthy suitor. This exasperated the poet, who 
wrote against the father and daughter an invective so scathing that 
they hung themselves in despair. 
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writer. Swmma in eo vis ; elegantes, vidrantesqu senten- 
tie; plurimum sanguinis et nervorum. We was espe- 
cially distinguished by the severity of his sarcasm. Some 
ancient critics placed him above all other poets except 
Homer. There is a tradition that he was killed in a 
battle between the Parians and the Naxians. 

See Muuer, ‘‘ Literature of Ancient Greece ;?? BENTLEY, “ Phal- 
aris;”” Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca;’? Bop, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
lyrischen Dichtkunst ;”? Huscaxeg, “‘Dissertatio de Fabulis Archilo- 
chi,”’ 1803. 

Archiloque. See ARCHILOCHUS, 

Archimede. See ARCHIMEDES. 

Ar-ehi-me’dés, [Gr. ’Apywu7onc; It. ARCHIMEDE, aR- 
ke-ma’da; Fr. ARCHIMEDE, 4r’she’mad’,] the greatest 
geometer of antiquity, was born in the state of Syracuse, 
Sicily, about 287 B.c., and was of Greek extraction. He 
is supposed to have been a pupil of Conon of Egypt, 
and a relative of Hieron II., King of Syracuse. He 
enjoyed the favour and patronage of Hieron and of his 
son Gelon. Among the few recorded incidents of his 
life is the following. He was consulted by the king in 
regard to a gold crown which the latter suspected to be 
alloyed with silver by a fraudulent artificer. While he 
was pondering the mode of detecting this fraud, he im- 
mersed himself in a full bathing-tub, and, with the thought 
that the water which overflowed must be equal in bulk 
to his body, he discovered the mode of ascertaining the 
bulk of the crown compared with an equally heavy mass 
of pure gold. He was so transported vite joy that he 
ran home undressed, exclaiming, Zzzvéka, (or, rather, 
Fleuréka,) “1 have found it !” 

Archimedes was profoundly versed in mechanics and 
hydrostatics, in which he made many discoveries, and 
was the inventor of several powerful machines. Nearly 
eighteen hundred years elapsed after his discoveries 
before any progress was made in theoretical mechanics. 
It was he who uttered that famous saying, Ad¢ 70d o7@ 
kal Tov KOouoV Ktvnow, “Give me where I may stand, and 
I will move the world,” (or “universe.”) The long re- 
sistance of Syracuse to the Romans under Marcellus is 
ascribed to the warlike engines invented by Archimedes. 
The story that he burned the Roman ships by means of 
mirrors is discredited, as it is not confirmed by Polybius, 
Livy, or Plutarch. He was killed at the capture of Syra- 
cuse, 212 B.c. Of this event Plutarch gives several ver- 
sions, one of which is as follows: A Roman soldier 
entered his room and ordered him to follow him to Mar- 
cellus, but the geometer refused to do so until he had 
finished his problem, and the soldier, in a passion, drew 
his sword and killed him. (See article ‘‘ Marcellus,” 
in Plutarch’s “Lives.”) He left a number of works, 
eight of which are extant, viz.: “On the Sphere and 
Cylinder,” (the proportions of which he discovered ;) 
“The Measurement of the Circle,” (in which he proves 
that the circumference is to the diameter nearly as 
3.1428 to 1;) “On the Equilibrium and Centre of Grav- 
ity of Planes;” ‘On Conoids and Spheroids;” “On 
Spirals ;” ‘The Quadrature of the Parabola;” “The 
Arenarius,” (Yaupity¢;) and “On Floating Bodies.” 

“That his [Archimedes’] intellect was of the very 
highest order,” says Professor Donkin, of Oxford, ‘is 
unquestionable. He possessed in a degree never ex- 
ceeded, unless by Newton, the inventive genius which 
discovers new provinces of inquiry and finds new points 
of view for old and familiar objects; the clearness of 
conception which is essential to the resolution of com- 
plex phenomena into their constituent elements; and 
the power and habit of intense and persevering thought, 
without which other intellectual gifts are comparatively 
fruitless.” (See article “Archimedes,” in Smith’s “Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology.”) 

When Cicero was queestor in Sicily, he found, over- 
grown with briers, the tomb of Archimedes, marked by 
the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder, in com- 
memoration of his discovery. 

See G. Liprt, “ Histoire des Mathématiques en Italie ;’? Mazzu- 
CHELLI, “‘ Notizie istoriche e critichi intorno alla Vita ed Invenzioni 
di Archimede,”’ 1737; - HENNERT, ‘‘ Dissertation sur la Vie d’Archi- 


méde,” 1766; J. A. ScuMrpT, “ Dissertatio de Archimede,”’ 1683 ; Do- 
MENICO ScinA, “ Discorso intorno ad Archimede,”’ 1823; “‘ Quarterly 


Review,”’ vol. iii. : 


Ar-ehi-me/lus, [’Apxiunioc,| a Greek poet, flourished 
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about 225 B.c. One of his epigrams is preserved by 
Athenzus. 

Archinto, ar-kén/to, (ALESSANDRO,) a theologian, 
who received from Charles V. the title of count. Died 
at Milan in 1567. ; 

Archinto, (ALESSANDRO,) a Jesuit and writer, born 
at Milan in 1577; died in 1645. 

Archinto, (CARLo,) Coun’, a learned Italian noble- 
man, born at Milan in 1669. He founded an academy 
of cavalieri, (knights,) (1702,) and an association called 
Societa Palatina, by which Muratori’s great work was 
printed. He wrote, besides other works, ‘Tables of 
Sciences and Arts.” Died in 1732. 

Archinto, (CARLO ANYTONIO,) an Italian ecclesiastic 
and writer, lived in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

EP ehinto, (Fruippo,) Archbishop of Milan, an Italian 
theologian, born in 1500; died in 1558. 

Archinto, (Fitippo,) COUNT, an Italian jurist, born 
at Milan in 1649. He held several high offices. Died 
about 1720. 

Archinto, (GIROLAMO,) born at Milan about 1671, 
became Archbishop of Tarsus. Died in 1721. 

Archinto, (GIuSEPPE,) an Italian prelate, born in 
1651. He became Archbishop of Milan and a cardinal 
in 1699. Died in 1712. 

Archinto, (Orravi0,) Count, an Italian antiquary, 
born at Milan. He wrote several treatises on the anti- 
quities of the Milanese. Died in 1656. 

Ar-ehi/nus, |’Apyivoc,| an Athenian, who with Thra- 
sybu‘lus expelled the thirty tyrants in 403 B.C. and re- 
stored the democracy. According to Demosthenes, he 
acted the principal part in this revolution, and distin- 
guished himself as a statesman on other occasions. 

Ar-ehip’pus, an Athenian comic poet, of whom little 
is known. He gained a victory with one of his comedies 
in 416 B.c. His most celebrated play was entitled ‘*The 
Fishes.” Only small fragments of his works remain. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Poetis Grecis.’’ 

Archon, 4r’shdn’, (Louts,) a French ecclesiastical 
writer, born at Riom in 1645; died in 1717. 

Ar-ehy’tas, [Gr. ’Apyirac,] an eminent Greek philos- 
opher, mathematician, and general, born at Tarentum, 
lived about 350 B.c. He belonged to the Pythagorean 
sect, and is said to have saved the life of Plato from the 
anger of Dionysius the Tyrant. He commanded the 
army of Tarentum for seven years, and perished in a 
shipwreck on the coast of Apulia, leaving a high reputa- 
tion for public and private virtue. Archytas passes for 
one of the first who applied geometry to mechanics and 
framed powerful machines on mathematical principles. 
Ile left a number of works, which have not come down to 
us. Fragments of a treatise “On Wisdom,” ascribed to 
him, are extant. Horace calls him 

se maris et terrze, numeroque carentis arenz, 
Mensorem,”’* 
in an ode “Ad Archytam,” Carm. i. 28. 

See G. Lisrt, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques en Italie ;”.G. Na- 
VaARRA, ‘‘Tentamen de Archytz Tarentini Vita,” 1820; O. F. Gruppe, 
“Ueber die Fragmente des Archytas, etc.,’’ 1840. 

Archytas, a Greek epigrammatic poet, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Archytas of Mitylene, a writer on music, mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius. 

Arcimboldi, ar-chém-bol’dee, (ANTONELLO,) an 
Italian Hellenist and priest, was a son of Giovanni An- 
gelo, noticed below. He translated some works of the 
Greek Fathers into Latin. Died in 1578. 

Arcimboldi, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian cardinal and 
writer, became Archbishop of Milan in 1484. Died in 
1491. 

Arcimboldi, (GIOVANNI ANGELO,) Archbishop of 
Milan, born in 1485, published a “ Catalogue of Heretics,” 
(1554.) Died in 1555. . 

Arcimboldi, (GIuUSEPPEF,) an Italian painter, born at 
Milan in 1533, excelled in portraits. He worked for the 
emperor Ferdinand I., and his successor, at Prague. 
Died in 1593. 


* “The measurer of the sea and land, and of the innumerable 
sands.’’ 
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Arcimboldi, (Guipo ANvronio,) brother of Gio- 
vanni the cardinal, became Archbishop of Milan in 1488. 
Died in 1497. 

Arcimboldi, (OTravro,) a learned prelate, born at 
Milan in 1471, was versed in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
Died about 1503. 

Arcis, ar’se’, (MArc,) a French sculptor, born at 
Toulouse, became a member of the Royal Academy in 
1684. Died about 1740. 

Arciszewski, art-se-shév’ske, (CHRISTOPHER,) a 
Polish noble and general, born towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. He entered the Dutch service about 
1630, and fought with distinction in Brazil against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. He became second in com- 


-mand under Maurice of Nassau, in Brazil, in 1637. Some 


authorities state that he was Governor of Brazil. Died 
at Lissa in 1656, (or, as some writers state, in 1668.) 

Arckenholtz or Arkenholz, ar’ken-holts’, (Jo- 
HANN,) a Swedish historical writer, born in Finland in 
1695. He published, in French, ‘‘ Memoirs of Christina, 
Queen of Sweden,” (4 vols., 1750-60,) valuable as a col- 
lection of materials, but not well written, and assisted 
Mauvillon in a “ History of Gustavus Adolphus,” (1764.) 
Died in 1777. 


See Portuan, “Aminnelse-Tal dfver J. Arckenholtz,” 1781. 


Arco, ar’ko, (FILIPPO,) an Italian general in the Im- 
perial army, was beheaded for treason in 1704. 

Arco, d’, dar’ko, (GIAMBATTISTA GHERARDO,) an 
Italian political economist, born at Arco in 1739. Hle 
became a resident of Mantua, and wrote a number of 
works, among which are “The Influence of Commerce 
on Talents and Customs,” (‘‘Costumi,”) and “On the 
Political and Economical Relations between the City 
and the Country belonging to it,” (“ Dell’ Armonia poli- 
tico-economica tra la Citta e il suo Territorio,” (1771.) 
He was appointed governor of the duchy of Mantua 
by the emperor Joseph II. Died in 1791. 

Arco, a’, (NICCOLO,) CouNT, a good Latin poet, born 
at Arco, in the Tyrol, in 1479. He was learned in ancient 
and modern languages, and was intimate with Annibal 
Caro, Fracastor, and Paolo Giovio. A volume of his 
poems was published in 1546. His “Dirge for the 
Death of his Mother,” (‘“‘Nzenia de Morte Matris,”) 
which resembles Cowper’s “ Lines on his Mother’s Pic- 
ture,” is greatly admired. Died in 1546. 

Arco, del, dél ar’ko, (ALONSO,) a Spanish painter, 
who was a deaf-mute, called EL SORDILLO DEL PEREDA, 
él sor-dél’yo dél pa-ra’pa, (“The Little Deaf Man of 
Pereda,”) was born at Madrid in 1625. He studied 
under Pereda, was a good colorist, and excelled in por- 
traits. His master-piece, in the opinion of some, is the 
“Baptism of John the Baptist.” Died in 1700. 

Arcoleo, ar-ko-la’o, (ANTONIO,) an Italian dramatic 
poet, born in the island of Candia, lived in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Argon, d’, d&r’s6n’, (JEAN CLAUDE ELKonore le 
Michaud—leh me’sho’,) a French military engineer, 
born at Pontarlier in 1733, distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years’ war. He was the inventor of floating 
batteries, which attracted much attention in 1782, al- 
though they proved unsuccessful in the siege of Gib- 
raltar, These vessels, the decks of which were covered 
with a shell-proof blindage forming two inclined planes, 
presented to the guns of the fort a thick layer (camrasse ) 
of green wood, partly defended by an armour of cables. 
He wrote, besides other works, “ Political and Military 
Considerations on Fortifications,” (1795.) He was a 
member of the Institute and of the Senate. Died in 
1800, 

See Drinkwater, ‘‘ Account of the Siege of Gibraltar ;”? Grrop- 
Cuantrans, “‘ Notice sur la Vie du Général d’ Arcon,”’ (1801.) 

Ar-co-na’tus, (JEROME,) a German poet, born in Si- 
lesia in 1553; died in: 1599. 

Arconi, d’, dar‘ko’ne’, (CESAR,) a French writer on 
Sete i science and theology, was born at Viviers; died 
in 1681. 

Arconville, d’, dar‘kén‘vdl’, (MARIE,) a learned 
French authoyess, born in 1720. She published many 
works, among which were romances, poems, biogra- 
phies, and a “ History of Francis II, of France,” (2 vols., 
1783.) Died in 1805. 
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Arcos, ar’kés, (Don Roprico Ponz de Leon— 
ponth da 14-dn’,) DUKE oF, a Spaniard who was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Naples in 1646. His exactions pro- 
voked a formidable insurrection in 1647, (see MASANI- 
ELLO,) and he was obliged to make concessions to the 
people. Don Juan of Austria in the mean time was sent 
with a fleet to enforce the royal authority, and the fight 
was renewed between his troops and the Neapolitans, 
who proclaimed a republic. The Duke of Arcos was 
removed from office about the end of 1647, and returned 
to Spain in disgrace. 

See Leo and Botta, “ Histoire d’ Italie.” 

Are-ti/nus [’Apxtivoc] of Miletus, an ancient Greek 
epic poet, is supposed to have lived before 700 B.C. 
Little or nothing is known of his life. His works, 
among which was a poem called “ Asthiopis,” are all 
lost. 

Arcudi, ar-koo/dee, (ALESSANDRO TOMMASO,) an 
Italian satirical writer, born at Galatina, in Naples, in 
1655, wrote “The Anatomy of Hypocrites,” (1699.) Died 
in 1718. 

Ar-cu’di-us or Arcudio, ar-koo/de-o, (PETER,) a 
Roman Catholic priest, born at Corfu about 1570. He 
was sent by the pope to Poland and Muscovy, where he 
laboured as a missionary about twenty years. He wrote 
in Greek “On the Harmony of the Western and Eastern 
Churches in the Use of the Seven Sacraments,” (2d edi- 
tion, 1619.) Died about 1635. 

Ar-cul’/phus, written also Arculf and Arculfe, a 
French or Gallic priest who visited and explored the Holy 
Land about 650A.D. An account of his travels was writ- 
ten by Adomnan. 

Arcussia, qd’, dar’kii’se-4’, (CHARLES,) a French 
gentleman, born in Provence about 1548, was known, as 
the author of a work on Falconry, (1598,) which had 
great success. Died in 1617. 

Arcy, @.. See D’Arcy, (PATRICK.) 

Ar-da-buri-us, [Gr. ’ApdaBovpio¢,| a general of the 
Eastern Empire, the father of Aspar, commanded an 
Imperial army which invaded Persia in 422 A.D. and be- 
sieged Nisibis without success. 

Ardasheer. See ARDSHEER. 

Ardell, (JAMES Mac.) See MacARDELL. 

Ardemans, ar-da-mans’, (TEODORO,) a Spanish ar- 
chitect and painter, born at Madrid in 1664. He was 
appointed cabinet-painter to the king about 1704. He 
designed the principal part of the palace and collegiate 
church of San Ildefonso. Died in 1726. 

Ar’den, (EDWARD,) an English gentleman and Ro- 
man Catholic, a third-cousin to Mary Arden the mother 
of Shakspeare, was born in 1531. In 1583 Arden was 
executed on a charge of treason, with his son-in-law 
Somerville. Many persons believed that Arden was in- 
nocent, and that he was the victim of the enmity of the 
Earl of Leicester, with whom he had quarrelled. He 
left a son Robert, who was a lawyer. 

Arden, (JOHN.) See ARDERN. 

Arden, (RICHARD PEpPER,) Lorp ALVANLEY, an 
English lawyer and judge, born at Bredbury, near 
Stockport, in 1745. He became a personal and politi- 
cal friend of William Pitt, and was appointed solicitor- 
general in 1782. Having resigned when Fox and Lord 
North came into power in 1783, he was reappointed to 
that office about the end of the same year by Pitt. He 
was attorney-general from 1784 to 1788, and was made 
master of the rolls in the latter year. In r8o1 he suc- 
ceeded Lord Eldon as lord chief-justice of the court of 
common pleas, and was created a peer, by the title of 
Baron Alvanley. Died in 1804. 


See Foss, “‘ The Judges of England,” vol. viii. 


Ardéne, 4r‘dan’, (Esprrr JEAN DE Romr, és’pre/ 
zh6n deh rom,) a French poet, born at. Marseilles in 
1684. He published a collection of Fables in verse, 
(1747,) and wrote odes, epigrams, and other verses, (4 
vols., 1767.) Died in 1748. 

Ardene, (JEAN PAUL DE RomE,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, born at Marseilles in 1689, was a priest and hor- 
ticulturist. He published treatises on “ Tulips,” (1760,) 
“Carnations,” (1767,) and other plants; also a work on 
gardening and rural economy, called the “ Rural Year,” 
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(“Année champétre,” 3 vols., 1769,) which was consid- 
ered one of the best on those subjects. Died in 1769. 

Ardenne, d’, dar’dén’, [Lat. ARDUEN/NA,] (REMA- 
cLE, rehtmakl’,) a Latin poet, born near Maubeuge 
about 1480. He was secretary of Margaret of Burgundy. 
He wrote, besides other mediocre poems, “ Palamedes,” 
a drama, (1512.) 

Ardente, ar-dén/ta, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Faenza, worked mostly at Turin. He painted 
portraits and history with success. Among his works 
are a “Conversion of Saint Paul” and a “ Baptism of 
Christ.” Died in 1595. 

See Lanzi, ‘* History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Ar’dern, (JoHN,) or Johannes de Arderne, an 
eminent English surgeon, who practised at Newark from 
1349 to 1370, when he removed to London. He made 
some important improvements in surgery, and wrote 
several works, one of which is a “Treatise on Fistula,” 
(1588.) 

Ar’derne, (JAMES,) an English clergyman, founded a 
library at Chester. Died in 1691. 

Ardeschir. See ARDSHEER. 

Ardha-Nari. See Siva. 

Ar’di-¢gés of Corinth, an ancient Greek painter, who, 
according to Pliny, painted monochromatic pictures. 

Ardingelli, ar-dén-jel/lee, (NICCOLO,) an Italian car- 
dinal, whom Pope Paul III. sent to France to negotiate 
a peace between Francis I. and Charles V. Died in 
1547, aged about forty-five. 

Ardizzon, ar-dét-sdén’, or Ardizzoni, ar-dét-so/nee, 
(ANTONTO,) an Italian writer, died at Naples in 1699. 

Ardoin. See ARDUIN. 

Ardoina, ar-do-ee/na, (ANNA Marta,) an Italian 
poetess, born in 1672, was a daughter of the Prince of 
Palizzo. Died in 1700. 

Ardsheer (Ardshir or Ardeschir) Babegan, ard- 
sheer’ ba’béh-gan’, a famous king of Persia, the founder 
of the dynasty of Sassanides, was a man of humble 
origin. He rebelled against King Artabanus or Arda- 
van, who was defeated and killed in battle. After he 
had extended the limits of Persia by conquests, he 
reigned many years in peace, and had a wide reputation 
for virtue and wisdom. His maxims are still preserved 
by the Persians. He died probably about 260 a.D., and 
left the throne to his son, Shapfir or Sapor. He was 
called Artaxerxes by the Greeks. 


See Marcoim, “‘ History of Persia ;’” Grsson, ‘Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” 


Ardshir (or Ardsheer) Darazdast. See ArTax- 
ERXES LONGIMANUS. 

Arduenna. See ARDENNE. 

Arduin, ard/win, Ardoin, or Ardoino, ar-do-ee’no, 
sometimes written Ardouin and Ardwig, King of 
Italy, was chosen by several Italian nobles as successor 
to Otho IIL in 1002. War ensued between him and 
Henry, Emperor of Germany, who became master of 
Milan and other cities of Lombardy. Died in ro15. 

See Provana, “ Studj critichi sovra la Storia d’Italia a’ tempi del 
Ré Ardoino,”? 1849; Muratort, “ Annali d’Italia.”’ 

Arduini, ar-doo-ee/nee, or Arduino, ar-doo-ee/no, 
(Lutct,) an Italian agriculturist, born at Padua about 
1750. He became professor, at Padua, of rural economy, 
and wrote several works on that science. Died in 1833. 

Arduini, (PIETRO,) an Italian botanist, the father of 
the preceding, was born at Verona. He published in 
1766 a work on the culture and use of plants employed 
in domestic and rural economy. 

Arduino, ar-doo-ee’/no, (MAESTRO,) a Venetian sculp- 
tor and architect of the fifteenth century. 

Ar’/dys, [Gr. ’Apduc,] King of Lydia, succeeded his 
father Gyges about 680 B.c., and reigned about forty- 
nine years. 

Aregio, 4-ra/He-o, (PABLO,) a skilful Spanish painter, 
born in the fifteenth century. He painted subjects from 
the life of the Virgin, in the cathedral of Valencia, about 
1506. 

Areius, (the heresiarch.) See Arius. 

A-rei/us, [Gr. “Apevoc,| a Stoic philosopher of Alexan- 
dria, was a friend and preceptor of Augustus Ceesar. 

Arellano, de, da 4-rél-y4’no, (Gi RAMIREz,) a Span- 
ish antiquary of the first part of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. He wrote “Vindication of the Ancient Grandeur 
of the Counts of Aguilar,” (‘‘ Memorial en justificacion 
de la Grandeza antigua de los Condes de Aguilar,”’) 
which is a model in its kind. 

Arellano, de, (JUAN,) the best Spanish flower-painter 
of his time, was born in 1614. Died at Madrid -in 1676. 

A-rel/li-us, a Roman painter, who lived in the first 
century B.c. The senate ordered his pictures to be re- 
moved from the temples because he took courtesans as 
his models. 

Aremberg, 4’/rem-bérG,( AUGUSTE MARIE RAYMOND,) 
PRINCE OF, a son of Karl Leopold, noticed below, was 
born at Brussels in 1753. He was elected to the French 
States-General in 1789, and favoured the doctrines of 
the Revolution. About 1792 he emigrated to Austria, 
in the army of which he attained the rank of major- 
general. He wasa friend of Mirabeau. Died in 1833. 

Aremberg, (JOHN OF LIGNE,) CouN?’, a general 
of Philip IL. of Spain, was probably born in Flanders. 
He was appointed governor of Friesland and Overyssel 
by Philip LI., and took sides against the Prince of Orange 
about 1563. In 1567 he commanded a small army sent 
by Alva against the French Huguenots. He was de- 
feated and killed in a battle at Groningen in May, 1568. 

See Mor ey, ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. ii, chap. i. 

Aremberg, (LEOPOLD PHILIpP KarL JOSEPH VON 
LiGNE,) DUKE OF, a general born at Mons in 1690, was 
the father of Karl Leopold, noticed below. He fought 
for Austria at Malplaquet in 1709, and as major-general 
contributed to Prince Eugene’s victory at Belgrade in 
1717. In 1737 he obtained the rank of field-marshal, and 
the chief command of the army in Flanders. He com- 
manded an army of Maria Theresa in the war which 
began in 1741. Died in 1754. 

Aremberg, von, fon 4’rem-bérc, (KARL LEOPOLD,) 
a field-marshal in the Austrian service, son and suc- 
cessor of the preceding, distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years’ war. He led the right wing of the Aus- 
trians at Hochkirchen in 1758, and was defeated by 
Wiins¢h in 1759. \ 

Arena, 4-ra’na, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a politician, born in 
Corsica about 1760. He was elected to the French 
Legislative Assembly in 1792, and was a partisan of the 
Revolution and an enemy of Paoli. As a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, he opposed Bonaparte in the 
contest of the 18th Brumaire, 1799, after which he lived 
in exile. Died at Leghorn about 1830. 

Arena, (GIUSEPPE,) a conspirator, born in Corsica, 
was a brother of the preceding. He served as adjutant- 
general at the siege of Toulon in 1793, and was elected 
to the Council of Five Hundred in 1796. In October 
or November, 1801, he was arrested at the Opera as an 
accomplice of Ceracchi and others in a conspiracy to 
kill Napoleon, and was executed in 1802. 

Arena, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian musician and composer, 
flourished between 1725 and 1750. 

Arena, 4-ra’/n4, or Harena, (JACOBUS,) a Belgian or 
Italian jurist, born in the thirteenth century, is said to 
have taught civil law at Padua in 1300. He wrote several 
legal works, which were printed in the sixteenth century. 

Arena, d’, da’ra/na’, (ANTOINE,) the Latinized name 
of LA SABLE, (1% sabl,) a French jurist and macaronic 
poet, born at Souliers, near Toulon. Died in 1544. 

Arenales, 4-ra-na/lés, (José,) a South American ge- 
ographer, was a lieutenant-colonel in the army of Buenos 
Ayres in 1833. 

Arend, 4’rént, or Arents, 4’/rénts, (BALTHASAR,) a 
son of Caius, noticed below, born in Holstein about 
1640, was a minister, and published several works, chiefly 
sermons. Died in 1687. 

Arend or Arents, (CAruS or Kay,) a German or- 
thodox divine, born in Holstein in 1614. He was min- 
ister at Gliickstadt from 1661 to 1678, and afterwards at 
Meldorf. He published several sermons. Died in 1691. 

Arends, a’rénts, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, born at Dort 
in 1738. He painted marine pieces and other subjects, 
at his native place and Middelburg, with success. Died 
in 1805. 

Arends, written also Arents, (THOMAS,) a Dutch 
merchant and poet, born at Amsterdam in 1652. He 
composed fugitive poems and dramas. Died in 1700. 
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Arendt, 4/rént, (MARTIN FREDERIK,) a Danish anti- 
quary, born at Altona in 1769. He traversed many 
countries of Europe on foot in order to investigate anti- 
quities, copy runic inscriptions, etc., having no resources 
but the bounty of strangers. He wrote several short 
antiquarian treatises. Died near Venice in 1824. 

Arensbeck, a’/réns-bék’, (PETER DIETRICH,) a Swe- 
dish linguist, was minister of a church at Stockholm, 
and teacher of Oriental languages. Died in 1673. 

Arents. See AREND. 

Ar’e-sas, [’Apécac,] a Greek Pythagorean philosopher, 
lived in Italy, and succeeded Tydas as head of the school. 

Aresi, 4-r1a/see, (PAOLO,) an Italian ecclesiastic, emi- 
nent as a preacher and writer, was born at Cremona in 
1574. He became Bishop of Tortona in 1620, His prin- 
cipal work is ‘‘Sacred Emblems,” etc., (‘‘ Imprese sacre 
con triplicati Discorsi illustrate,” 1613.) He afterwards 
enlarged it to seven volumes, (1621-35.) Died in 1644. 

Areson, 4’reh-son, (JON,) a bishop and poet of Ice- 
land, born in 1484. He became Bishop of Iceland in 
1522, and resisted the efforts of the King of Denmark to 
establish the Protestant religion in that island. Having 
taken up arms against the king, he was defeated and put 
to death in 1550. 

Aresti, 4-rés/tee, (FLORIANO,) an Italian composer 
of operas, born at Bologna, lived about 1700. 

Aretzeus, 4r-e-tee’us, [Gr. ’Apetaioc; Fr. AREYEE, 
#ra’ta’,] an eminent Greek medical writer, born prob- 
ably in Cappadocia, is supposed to have lived in the first 
or second century of the Christian era. Nothing is 
known of his life. He wrote a work in eight books on 
the Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of Acute and Chronic 
Affections, which is still extant, and is highly prized for 
its matter and the elegance of its style. His work has 
often been printed in Greek and Latin since 1552. 

See SprRENGEL, “‘ Histoire de la Médecine ;”? SuRINGAR, “‘ Disser- 
tatio de Aretzeo medico,”’ 1837. 

Ar’e-tas, [Gr. ’Apérac,] the name of several kings of 
Arabia, who reigned between 170 and 40 B.c. One 
of these defeated Antiochus XII. about 90 B.c., and 
afterwards gained a victory over Alexander Jannzus. 

One king of this name was the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas. He appears to have been the Aretas who 
reigned in Damascus when the Apostle Paul escaped from 
that city. (See II. Corinthians xi. 32.) He waged war 
against Herod Antipas, who, having been defeated, ap- 
plied for aid to the emperor Tiberius. The latter ordered 
Vitellius to march against Aretas ; but the death of Tibe- 
rius, in 37 A.D., prevented the execution of this design. 

A-re’te, [Gr. ’Ap777,] a daughter of the celebrated 
Aristippus, was versed in philosophy, which she learned 
of her father. She hada son, Aristippus, who was sur- 
named Mytpodidaxtoe, (2.2. ‘‘ Mother-taught.’’) 

Arétée. See ARETAUS. 

Ar-e-thu/sa, [Gr. ’Apé0ovea; Fr. ARETHUSE, 4/ra’- 
tiiz’,] a Nereid and an attendant of Diana, was, accord- 
ing to a poetical legend, beloved and pursued by Alpheus, 
and was changed into a fountain in Ortygia, near Syra- 
cuse. (See ALPHEUS.) She was invoked by Virgil as a 
source of poetical inspiration, (Eclogue x. I.) 

Aretin or Aretino, (BERNARDO.) See ACCOLTI. 

Aretin, von, fon 4/reh-teen’, (JOHANN ADAM CHRIS- 


TOPH JOSEPH,) Baron, a Bavarian diplomatist, born at 


Ingolstadt in 1769. He represented Bavaria in the 
Germanic Diet at Frankfort from 1817 until his death, 
and published, besides a few other works, a “‘ Manual 
of the Philosophy of Life,” (1793.) Died in 1822, 

Aretin, von, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH ANTON Marta,) 
Baron, a brother of the preceding, was born at Ingol- 
stadt in 1772 or 1773. He became aulic counsellor at 
Munich in 1793, and vice-president of the Munich Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1804. He published many and va- 
rious works, among which are a “ History of the Jews in 
Bavaria,” (1803,) and an “Introduction to Mnemonics,” 
(1810.) Died i 1824. 

Aretin, von, (JOHANN GEoRG,) BARON, a German 
writer on rural economy, born in 1771, was a brother of 
the preceding. 

Aretin, von, (KARL MartiA,) BARON, a German his- 
torian, born at Munich in 1796, was a son of Johann 
Christoph Anton Maria, noticed above. He was ap- 
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pointed keeper of the archives of Bavaria, and privy 
counsellor. Among his works is a “ History of the 
Elector Maximilian I.,” (1842.) 

Aretino, 4-ra-tee’no, | Lat. ARETI/NUS; Fr. ARETIN, 
a’ra’tan’,| (ANGELO,) an Italian jurisconsult of the fif- 
teenth century, born at Arezzo. His family name was 
GAMBIGLIONI. He was professor of law at Ferrara and 
Bologna, atid wrote a “Treatise on Misdemeanours and 
Crimes,” (“Tractatus de Maleficiis,” 1472,) and other 
works, which were highly esteemed. He died after 1450. 

Aretino, (CARLO.) See MARSUPPINI, (CARLO.) 

Aretino, (FRANCESCO.) See ACCOLTI. 

Aretino, (LEONARDO.) See BRUNI. 

Aretino, [Lat. AreTi/Nus; Fr. ARETIN,| (PIETRO,) 
a satirical Italian writer, surnamed THE SCOURGE OF 
PRINCES, was born at Arezzo in 1492. He had superior 
talents, but little learning. In 1527 he became a resi- 
dent of Venice, and wrote a libel on Pope Clement VIL., 
then imprisoned or besieged by the Imperialists. He 
associated with eminent authors and artists, and corre- 
sponded with several monarchs of Europe, among whom 
were Francis I. of France, and the emperor Charles V., 
from whom he received a pension. His conduct was 
extremely licentious and venal. He wrote numerous 
works, among which were Dialogues, Comedies, Letters, 
(6 vols., 1538-57,) Sonnets, and other poems. He died 
at Venice (where the greater part of his mature life was 
passed) in 1557. 

See Berni, “Vita di P. Aretino,’? 1537; Duyarpin, ‘‘Vie de 
Pierre Arétin,”’ 1750; MAzzucuHELtt, “‘ Vita di Pietro’Aretino,”’ 1763 ; 
Dusois-FoNTANELLE, ‘‘ Vie de Pierre Arétin,’”’ 1768. 

Aretino, (SPINELLO,) an eminent Italian painter, 
born at Arezzo about 1315. He adorned the chapel of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and other churches of Florence, 
with frescos. Those of San Miniato, in the same city, are 
still preserved. The “ History of Pope Alexander III.,” 
in the town-hall of Sienna, is called his principal work. 
In the opinion of Vasari, he was a better painter than 
Giotto. Died about 1400. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ 

Aretius, a-ree’she-us, [Ger. pron, 4-rét’se-ts,] (BENE- 
DIct,) a Swiss Calvinist theologian and botanist, born 
at Berne. He became professor of languages and theo- 
logy at that city about 1563. He published, besides 
other works, “Theological Problems,” (‘“ Problemata 
Theologica,” 1574, often reprinted,) and a “ Description 
. of the Mountains Stockhorn and Niesen, andthe Plants 
growing on the Same,” (1561.) He wasa friend of Con- 
rad Gesner. Died in 1574. 

Avetius, (CLAUDIUS Mirtus.) See AREZZO. 

Aretusi, 4-ra-too’See, (CESARE,) also called CESARE 
Modenese, (mo-da-na’sa,) a skilful portrait-painter, 
born at Modena (or, as some say, at Bologna) about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. He imitated with suc- 
cess the style of various masters. His copy of Cor- 
reggio’s “Notte ’ is highly commended. Died at Parma 
about 1610. 

Areus, a’riis or a/re-us, [Gr. Apeic,] I, King of Sparta, 
succeeded his grandfather Cleomenes II. in 309 B.c. He 
repulsed Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who attacked Sparta 
in 272 B.C. He was slain at Corinth in 265, in a battle 
against the Macedonians, and was succeeded by his son 
Acrotatus. 

Areus II. of Sparta, a son of Acrotatus, died while 
still a child, about 256 B.c. 

Arevalo. See CANO DE AREVALO. 

Arezzo, 4-rét/so, (CLAUDIO MArto,) [Lat. ARE’TIUS, 
Cravu’pius Ma/rtus,]alearned Italian, who was a native 
of Syracuse and lived about 1550. He was imperial 
historian to Charles V., whose armies he followed in 
Italy and Germany. He wrote, besides other works, 
“ Chorographia sive de Situ Siciliz Libellus,” (1537,) a 
description of Sicily. 

Arezzo, (TOMMASO,) an Italian cardinal, born in Tus- 
cany in 1756, was a grandson of the preceding. de 
was sent to Saint Petersburg by the pope in 1801 to 
negotiate for the reunion of the Greek and Roman 
Churches. In 1808 he was appointed Vice-Governor of 
Rome, and arrested by the French. He was imprisoned 
in Corsica, whence he escaped in 1813, and was created 
a cardinal in 1816. Died in 1833. 


Arezzo, (F. M.) See CAsInt. 

Arezzo, a’, da-rét’so, (BETRICO, ba-tRee’ko,) an Ital- 
ian poet of the fourteenth century. 

Arezzo, d’, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian pulpit orator 
and writer on theology, born in 1553; died in 1616. 

Arezzo, d’, (GUITTONE, gwét-to’nd,) a poet who is 
called one of the founders of Italian poetry, and of 
whose life little is known. He wrote thirty-eight son- 
nets, several canzoni, and a number of letters in prose. 
His sonnets are remarkable for regularity in rhythm and 
rhyme. Petrarch ranked him with Dante and Cino da 
Pistoja. Died in 1294. 

See GinGuENgE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.”” 

Arezzo, d’, (Guy.) See Guy. 

Arezzo, d’, (ScIPIONE Burali-boo-r3/lee,) an Italian 
cardinal, born near Gaeta in 1511. He employed his 
great influence with success against the introduction of 
the Inquisition into Italy. Died about 1577. 

Arfe, de, da ar’fa, written also Arphe or Darphe, 
(HENRIQUE,) a silversmith, born in Germany in the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, removed to Spain. He 
made silver tabernacles, designed with great taste, for 
the cathedrals of Leon, Cérdova, and Toledo. His son 
Antonio was also a skilful artist and worker in silver. 

Arfe, de, (Jos#,) a Spanish sculptor, born at Seville 
in 1603, made statues of silver for the cathedral of that 
city. Died in 1666. 

Arfe y Villafane, de, da ar’fa e vél-y4-fa/na, (JUAN,) 
a son of Antonio, was born at Leon in 1535. He de- 
signed the tabernacles of Avila, (1571,) Seville, (1587,) 
and Osmas, which are among the most beautiful in Spain, 
and was employed by Philip II. to adorn the Escurial. 
He wrote “‘ Assayer of Gold, Silver, and Stones,” (“ Qui- 
latador de Oro, Plata y Piedras,” 1572.) 

See BermubeEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico,” 

Arfian, de, da ar-fe-in’, (ANTONIO,) an excellent 
Spanish fresco-painter, a pupil of Luis de Vargas, 
flourished at Seville about 1550. His son Alonzo was 
also an able painter. 

Argaiz, de, da ar-gith’, (GREGORIO,) a Spanish monk 
of the seventeenth century, wrote a History of the Span- 
ish Church, (1667,) derived from spurious documents 
fabricated by himself. 

Ar’gall, (Rev. JoHN,) an English scholar, born in 
London, graduated at Oxford about 1565. He wrote 
“Introduction to the Art of Logic,” (‘Introductio ad 
Artem Dialecticam,” 1605.) Died in 1606. 

Argall, (RICHARD,) an English poet who wrote in the 
reign of James I. Among his works is a poem called 
“The Bride’s Ornaments,” (1621.) 

Argall, (SAMUEL,) an English adventurer, born at 
Bristol in 1572. He was deputy-governor of Virginia 
for two years, (1617-19) and was accused of many acts 
of tyranny and rapacity. Died in 1639. 

Argand, 4r’gén’, (AtmE, a’ma/,) a Swiss chemist, 
born at Geneva about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is known as the inventor of the Argand lamp. The 
wick of this lamp is in the form of a hollow cylinder, 
through which a current of air passes. He made the 
first model of the lamp, in England, in 1782, and added 
a glass chimney to it. A person named Quinquet de- 
prived him of the profit of the invention. Died in 1803. 

Argelander, ar/Seh-lin’der, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
AUGUST,) an eminent Prussian astronomer, born at Me- 
mel in 1799. He was a pupil of Bessel, and afterwards 
his assistant in the Observatory of Konigsberg., In 
1823 he became director of the Observatory of Abo, 
Finland, which was removed to Helsingfors about 1832. 
He was appointed professor of astronomy at Bonn in 
1837, and publisned a good celestial atlas, entitled 
“Uranometria Nova,” (1843.) Continuing the great 
work of Bessel, he determined the position of 22,000 
stars, which he made known in his “ Observations at the 
Observatory of Bonn,” (1846.) 

For many years he has been employed in observing 
the variations in the luminosity and apparent magnitude 
of certain fixed stars. He also demonstrated the theory 
that the solar system has a progressive motion in abso- 
lute space. 

Argellati, ar-jél-la’tee, (FIL1ppo,) a learned and meri- 
torious Italian writer, born at Bologna in 1685. He 
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assisted Muratori in the publication of his “ Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores,” and edited or republished the 
works of several Italian authors. He was the author 
_ of “Library of Milanese Writers,” (‘‘ Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Mediolanensium,” 2 vols., 1745,) and of a few 
other works. Died in 1755. yet ti 

Argellati, (FRANCESCO,) a son of the preceding, born 
at Bologna in 1712. He studied law, and took his doc- 
tor’s degree in 1736. In 1740 he became a royal en- 
gineer. He wrote, besides other works, ‘ Practice at 
the Venetian Bar,” (‘ Pratica del Foro Veneto,” 1737,) 
and a “ History of the Origin of Science and Literature,” 
(ist vol., 1743; the other volumes were never finished.) 
Died in 1754. 

Argens, a’, dar’zhén’, (JEAN BArtTisTE de Boyer— 
deh bwa’ya’,) Margulis, a French déttérateur, born at Aix, 
in Provence, in 1704. He served in the army until a fall 
from his horse, after the siege of Philipsburg, disabled 
him. Having written his famous “Jewish Letters” 
(“ Lettres Juives,” 6 vols., 1738-42) and “Chinese Let- 
ters,” (6 vols., 1739-42,) he obtained the patronage of 
Frederick the Great, who appointed him chamberlain 
and director of belles-lettres in the Academy. D’Argens 
was one of the intimate associates of that king. He 
was also the author of “The Philosophy of Good Sense,” 
and ‘‘Cabalistic Letters.” Died at Toulon in 1771. 

Argens evinced great ardour in the pursuit of every 
kind of knowledge. He took Bayle for his model; but 
he was very far inferior to the author of the “Critical 
Dictionary” in wit and intellect as well as in style. 

See T'HreBauLt, ‘‘Mes Souvenirs de vingt Ans de Séjour a 
Berlin; Qu#Rarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Argensola, de, da ar-Hén-so/la, (BARTOLOME LEO- 
NARDO,) an excellent Spanish poet, born at Barbastro, 
in Aragon, about 1565. He was appointed a canon of 
Saragossa, and coronista or historiographer of Aragon, 
about 1616. He published a “ History of the Conquest 
of the Moluccas,” (1609,) and wrote a number of poems 
(Rimas,”) which were printed with those of his brother 
Lupercio. These brothers, whose genius and works were 
similar,were called “the Horaces of Spain.” Died in 1631. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;’? LONGFELLOw, 
** Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Argensola, de, (LUPERCIO (loo-pér/the-o) Lro- 
NARDO,) a brother of the preceding, was born at Barbas- 
tro about 1563. At an early age he became secretary to 
the ex-empress Maria of Austria, at Madrid, and pro- 
duced three successful tragedies, —‘* Filis,” “Isabela,” and 
“ Alejandra.” In 1610 he was appointed secretary of state 
by the Viceroy of Naples. He died at Naples in 1613. 
His fame rests on his lyric poems. ‘ An understanding 
at once solid and ingenious,” says Bouterwek, “ subject 
to no extravagant illusion, yet full of true poetic feeling, 
and an imagination more plastic than creative, impart a 
more perfect Horatian colouring to the odes and sonnets 
of Lupercio.” 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? LoNGFELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe;’”? Bourerwek, ‘‘ History of Poetry 
and Eloquence from the Close of the Thirteenth Century ;’? SEDANo, 
*‘Parnaso Espanol;” N. Antonio, “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.’’ 

Argenson, d’, dar’zhén’sdn’, (MARC ANTOINE René 
de Paulmy—reh’nd’ deh pd’me’,) a son of René Louis 
Voyer, noticed below, was a member of the French 
Academy. He collected one of the richest libraries 
ever owned by a private person, and sold it tothe Count 
d’ Artois in 1785. It is now the “ Bibliotheque de l’Ar- 
senal.” He published ‘ Miscellanies from a Large 
Library,” (“ Mélanges tirés d’une grande Bibliotheque,” 
65 vols.) Died in 1787. 

Argenson, d’, (MARC PIERRE,) COUNT, a son of Marc 
René de Voyer, (1652-1721,) noticed below, was born 
in 1696. He was secretary of war from 1742 to 1757, 
and was an able administrator. The Encyclopédie of 
D’Alembert and Diderot was dedicated to him as a lib- 
eral patron of letters. He was a friend of Voltaire, to 
whom he furnished materials for his ‘‘ Siecle de Louis 
XUV.” Died in 1764. 

See Vorrarre, ‘Correspondance Générale ;” C. Leseau,' “ Eloge 
de M. le Comte d’Argenson,”’ 1765. 

Argenson, da’, (MArc RENE,) Marquis de Voyer, 
a French general, born in 1722; died in 1782. 


Argenson, d’, (Marc RENE de Voyer—deh vwi’ya’,) 
a French magistrate, born of a noble family in 1652. 
He became president of the council of finance and 
keeper of the seals in 1718. He was a member of the 
French Academy. Died in 1721. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Elogede M. R. de Voyer d’Argenson,”’ 

Argenson, d’, (MARC RENE DE VoYER,) a grandson 
of Count Marc Pierre, born in 1771. He married the 
widow of Prince Victor de Broglie. He was prefect of 
Deux-Nethes from 1809 to 1813, and, as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies during the Hundred Days, was 
joined with La Fayette in a deputation to the allies to 
obtain the exclusion of the Bourbons. After the restora- 
tion he was often elected as a deputy, and voted with the 
opposition. Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Voyer d’Argenson,” Paris, 1845. 

Argenson, @’, (RENE DE VOYER,) CouNT’, a diplo- 
matist employed by Cardinal Richelieu and Mazarin; 
died about 1650. 

Argenson, d’, (RENE Louis VoyER,) MARQUIS, a 
son of Mare René, (1652-1721,) noticed above, was 
born in 1696. He was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs in November, 1744, and resigned office in January, 
1747. He was a friend of Voltaire, and author of “Con- 
siderations on the Government of France,” (1764,) which 
Rousseau commended. Died in 1757. 

See VotTairg, ‘‘ Correspondance Générale.” 

Argenta, ar-jén’t4, (JAcopo,) an Italian painter, born 
at Ferrara, flourished about 1560. 

Argental, d’, dar’zhén’tal’, (CHARLES AUGUSTIN 
Férioi—fa’re’ol’,) Count, a literary Frenchman, born 
in Paris in 1700, was a nephew of Madame de Tencin, 
the mother of D’Alembert. He corresponded with Vol- 
taire, who treated him asa confidential friend. He wrote 
some short verses, and was suspected of being the author 
of ‘Anecdotes of the Court of Edward,” which appeared 
among the works of Madame de Tencin. Died in 1788, 

See Vorraire, “Correspondance Générale.” 

Argentelle, a’, dar’zhén’tél’, (Lous Marc ANYTOINE 
Robillard—ro’be’yar’,) a French naturalist, born at 
Pont-l’Evéque in 1777, was skilled in making wax models 
of plants, fruits, etc. Died in 1828. 

Argenterio, ar-jén-ta’re-o, |Lat. ARGENTE/RIUS; 
Fr. ARGENTIER, 4r’zhén’te-a/,| (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
physician, born at or near Chieri, in Piedmont, in 1513. 
He was professor of medicine successively at Naples, 
Pisa, Rome, and Turin. He wrote many medical works, 
in some of which he attacked the system of Galen and 
displayed more learning than judgment. Died in 1572. 

Argenti, ar-jén’tee, sometimes written Arienti, 
(AGOSTINO,) an Italian poet of Ferrara, wrote a pastoral 
drama, called “‘The Unfortunate,” (Lo Sfortunato,” 
1568.) Died in 1576. 

Argenti, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian Jesuit and writer, 
born at Modena about 1564; died in 1629. 

Argentier. See ARGENTERIO. 

Argento, ar-jén’to, (GAETANO,) an able Italian jurist, 
born at Cosenza in 1662. He was appointed to a high 
judicial office in 1709. In 1714 the emperor Charles 
V1. raised him to the dignity of president of the royal 
council, and gave him the title of duke. He died in 
1730, leaving several legal works. 

Argentré, d’, dar’zhén’tra’, (BERTRAND,) a learned 
French jurist, born at Vitré in 1519. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed for the reformation of the 
law of Brittany, but opposed the efforts of Dumoulin 
to introduce general or equal laws and diminish the 
power of feudal lords over their vassals. He wrote a 
“History of Bretagne,” (1582,) a work of little merit, 
and several legal treatises. Died in 1590. 

See M. pe Kerpanet, ‘ Vie d’Argentré,”’ 1820. 

Argentré, d’, (CHARLES du Plessis —dii pla’se’,) 
a French theologian, born near Vitré in 1673. He was 
appointed Bishop of Tulle in 1725. Among his works 
are “‘ Elementa Theologica,” (1702,) and ‘* Lexicon Phi- 
losophicum,” (1706.) Died in 1740. 

Argenville. See DEZALLIER. 

Arger, 4r’zhair’ or @x’zhad’, (PIERRE,) a Flemish con- 
spirator, who attempted to assassinate Henry IV. of 
France. He was detected and executed in 1589. 
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Arghoun or Arghun. See Arcoon. 

Arghin Khan. See ArGoon. 

Argillata, de, da ar-jél-la’/ta, or Argellata, de, da 
ar-jél-la’ta, (PizrrRo,) called also Pietro della Cerlata 
pe-a’tro dél-la chér-l4’ta, an eminent Italian physician 
and anatomist, was professor of logic and medicine at 
Bologna. He made improvements in surgery, on which 
he wrote a work, “Chirurgie Libri Sex,” (1480.) Died 
in 1423. 

Argis, d’, (BoUCHER.) See BOUCHER. , 

Argoli, ar-go’lee or ar’go-lee, (ANDREA,) an Italian 
mathematician, born in the kingdom of Naples about 
1570. He was professor of mathematics at Padua, and 
published, besides other works, ‘‘ Ephemerides,” extend- 
ing to 1700. Died in or after 1650. 

Argoli, (GIOVANNI,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Tagliacozzo about 1610. He published, in 1626, a 
poem called “Endymion,” which was successful. He 
was author of several treatises on classical antiquities, 
among which was a series of notes on Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius “On the Games of the Circus” (De Ludis Cir- 
censibus”) and “On Triumphs,” (“De Triumphis,”) 
(1642.) Died about 1660. 

Argonaute, ar-go-nau’tee, [Gr. “Apyovaita ; Eng. 
ARr/GONAUTS, (ée. the ‘sailors of the Argo,”’)] the he- 
roes celebrated in the old Greek traditions as the com- 
panions of Jason in a maritime expedition to Colchis, 
on the Euxine, for the purpose of obtaining the golden 
fleece. (See JAson.) They derived their name from 
the ship Argo, in which they made the voyage. The 
expedition of the Argonauts forms the subject of an epic 
poem by Apollonius Rhodius. 

Argonne, d’, dar’gon’, (NOEL, no’él’,) a French Car- 
thusian monk, born in Paris about 1635. He entered a 
monastery at Rouen about 1668, and changed his.name 
from Noel to Bonaventure. He published a “ Treatise 
on the Right Method of Reading the Fathers,” (“Traité 
de la Lecture des Péres de l’Eglise,” 1668,) which is 
highly praised by Mabillon and others, and “ Mélanges 
of History and Literature,” (3 vols., 1699-1701,) under 
the name of Vigneul-Marville. Died in 1704. 

Argoon, Argoun, or Argiin, ar’g00n’, written also 
Arghoun or Arghiin, a son of Abaka Khan, succeeded 
his father as sovereign of Persia (or rather of Centra] 
and Western Asia) in 1281. Through the influence of 
his minister, Saad-ud-Dowlah, the Christians residing 
in the dominions of Argoon were protected and treated 
with great favour. And while the pope (Nicholas IV.) 
was sending deputations to express his gratitude to Ar- 
goon, the “ true believers,” if we may trust the statement 
of some of the Moslem historians, ‘‘trembled Jest the 
sacred temple of Mecca should be converted into a 
cathedral.” Argoon Khan died in 1291. 

See Matcorm, ‘‘ History of Persia,” vol. i. chap. x.; Price, ‘‘ Ma- 
homedan History.” 

Argote, de, da ar-go’ta, (JERONIMO Contador— 
kon-ta-ddr’,) a Portuguese writer and monk, born at Col- 
lares in 1676. Among his principal works are a “ History 
of the Archbishopric of Braga,” (“Memorias para a 
Historia ecclesiastica de Braga,” 3 vols., 1732-44,) and 
“Rules of the Portuguese Language, the Mirror of the 
Latin Language,” (“ Regras da Lingua Portugueza, Es- 
pelho da Lingua Latina,” etc., 1721.) Died in 1749. 

Argote de Molina, ar-go’td da mo-lee’na, (Gon- 
ZALVO or GONGALO,) a Spanish writer on history and 
genealogy, born at Seville in 1549. He wrote, besides 
other works, ‘Nobility of Andalusia,” (‘““Nobleza del 
Andaluzia,” 1588.) Died about 1590. 

Argou, ar’goo’, (GABRIEL,) a French lawyer, born in 
the Vivarais. He gained distinction by his work called 
“Institutes of French Law,” (“Institution au Droit fran- 
gais,” 1692,) often reprinted. Died about 1705. 

Argoun. See ARGOON. 

Argout, d’, dax’goo’, (ANTOINE MAuRICE APOLLI- 
NAIRE,) COUNT, a French financier, born in Isére in 
1782. He became auditor to the Council of State in 
1810, and a peer of France in 1819. In July, 1830, he 
acted as mediator between Charles X. and the popular 
leaders, and obtained concessions from the former when 
it was too late. He was appointed minister of the ma- 
rine in November, 1830, minister of commerce in 1831, 


minister of the interior in 1833, governor of the Bank ot 
France in 1834, and minister of finances in 1836. Be- 
fore the end of that year he exchanged that office for 
the post of governor of the Bank, which he continued to 
hold under the republic of 1848. About 1852 he was 
appointed president of the section of finances, by Louis 
Napoleon. Died in 1858. 

Argtielles, ar-gwél’/yés, (AUGUSTIN,) a Spanish min- 
ister of state, born in the Asturias in 1775. He wasa 
member of the committee which formed the liberal con- 
stitution of 1812, and rendered himself popular by his 
talents and liberal principles. He was proscribed in 1814 
and sentenced to an exile of ten years. He was minis- 
ter of the interior for about one year, in 1820. In 1841 
he was appointed tutor to the young queen Isabel. Died 
in 1844. 

See Laprapor y Ortiz, “ Biografia de A. Argiielles,”? Madrid, 
1844; Evaristo SAN Micug1, ‘‘ Vida de D. A. Arguelles,”’ 1850. 

Arguelles, (Jos— DE CANGA.) See CANGA. 

Argues. See DESARGUES. 

Arguijo, de, da ar-gee’Ho, Arguiso, de, da ar-Zev’- 
so, or Arguizo, de, da ar-gee’tho, (JUAN,) a Spanish 
poet of high reputation, born at Seville in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, was a man of fortune. He 
was eulogized by Lope de Vega and other poets who 
had enjoyed his bounty. He wrote sonnets and other 
short poems, the style of which is elegant and natural. 
Died about 1625. 

See VARFLoRA, ‘‘ Hijos de Sevilla.” 

Argun. See ARGOON. 

Ar’gus, [Gr. “Apyoc¢,|a fabulous personage, whom the 
Greek poets imagined to have one hundred eyes, some 
of which were always awake. Having been employed 
by Juno as guardian of a cow into which Io was trans- 
formed, he was killed by Hermes. Tradition adds that 
Juno transferred his eyes to the tail of a peacock. 

Argus, a mythical king of Argos, supposed to be a 
son of Jupiter and Niobe, and the successor of Apis. 

Argyle or Argyll, DukrEs, MARQUISES, and KARLS 
or. See CAMPBELL. 

Argyll, ar-gil’, or Argyle, (GEORGE DOUGLAS CAMmpP- 
BELL,) DUKE OF, a British statesman and author, born 
in 1823. He was styled Marquis of Lorn before the 
death of his father, which occurred in 1847. He pub- 
lished, in 1848, ‘‘ Presbytery Examined.” In the House 
of Lords he has acted with the Liberal party. He was 
appointed lord privy seal in 1852, and postmaster-gen- 
eral in 1855; he again became lord privy seal in the 
cabinet of Palmerston in 1859. In 1855 he was elected 
president of the British Association assembled at Glas- 
gow. He is distinguished as a parliamentary debater 
and popular lecturer. He resigned office about July, 
1866, and was appointed secretary for India in Decem- 
ber, 1868, in the new cabinet formed by Mr. Gladstune. 
He published, towards the close of 1866, a philosopt ical 
work, entitled “The Reign of Law,” which has attracted 
much attention. 

Argyrammos, 4r-ge-rim/mos, (ALEXANDER,) a pub- 
lic-spirited Greek patriot, who about 1810 established 
a printing-office in order to publish a large Greek lexi- 
con, called KiBuroc. 

Ar-gy-rop’/y-lus, Ar-gy-rop/u-lus, or Ar-gy¥-rop’- 
u-lo, (JOANNES,) a learned Greek professor, born at 
Constantinople, emigrated to Italy between 1434 and 
1442. He taught Greek at Florence about fifteen years, 
ending in 1471, after which he was professor of Greek 
at Rome. He was a man of superior talents. His chief 
works are Latin translations from Aristotle. He is sup- 
posed to have died about 1490. 

Ar’/gy-rus, [Gr. “Apyvpoc; Fr. ARGYRE, @r/7hér’,] 
(Isaac,) a Greek monk and astronomer, born at. Con- 
stantinople about 1322. He wrote, besides other astro- 
nomical works, “‘ Paschal Canon,” (“‘ Kanon Paschi lios.”’) 

Ari, a’re, or Ara; 4’r4, Hin Frodi (—fro’de,) a his- 
torian of Iceland, was born in that island about 1068. 
He wrote the first part of ‘‘ Landnamabok,” a ‘“‘ History 
of the Settlement of Iceland,” which was continued by 
other writers, and is extant. Died in 1148. 

A-ri-ad/ne, [Gr. ’Apiddvy ; Fr. ARIANE, &’re’an’,] a 
daughter of Minos, King of Crete, was beloved by 
Theseus, It is said that she gave Theseus a clew of 
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thread which enabled him to find his way through the 
mazes of the Cretan labyrinth. (See THESEUS.) 

Ariadne, a daughter of Leo I., Emperor of the East, 
was married to Zeno, who ascended the throne in 474 
A.D. According to some authors, she caused him to be 
buried alive while he was in a fit of epilepsy or apo- 
plexy; but this statement is extremely improbable. After 
the death of Zeno, (491,) she became the wife of his suc- 
cessor, Anastasius I, Died in 515 A.D. 

Arizeus, a-ri-ee/us, or Aridzeus, dr-e-dee’us, [Gr. 
"Apiaiog or ’Apiatoc,| a general who fought for Cyrus the 
Younger, of Persia, at Cunaxa, 401 B.C. 

A-ri-al/dus, an archdeacon of the Church of Milan, 
whose zeal against simony and the marriage of the cerey 
produced violent tumults and a schism in the churc 
about 1056. He was resisted by the majority of the 
Milanese clergy, (who were opposed to celibacy,) and 
was supported by the pope, and by the mob, who, under 
his direction, plundered and pulled down the houses of 
the priests. In 1066 the Archbishop of Milan, who had 
been excommunicated by the pope, laid an interdict on 
the diocese of Milan, to continue so long as Arialdus 
remained in it. Arialdus was killed in the same year 
by some partisans of the clergy. 

See BArontus, “Annales ;”” Murarort, “‘Annali d’Italia.” 

Ariane. See ARIADNE, 

A-ri-a-ra/theés [Gr. ’Apiapadyc] I., King of Cappado- 
cia, born about 400 B.C., succeeded his father Ariamnes. 
In the partition that followed the death of Alexander the 
Great, Cappadocia was allotted to Eumenes, and Perdic- 
cas sent an army to occupy it. Ariarathes was defeated 
in battle and put to death in 322 B.c. 

Ariarathes IT,a nephew of Ariarathes I. After the 
death of Eumenes, 315 b.c., he received aid from the 
King of Armenia, expelled the Macedonians, and recov- 
ered the throne of Cappadocia, which he left to his son 
Ariamnes II, 

Ariarathes TIT, a son of Ariamnes II., reigned more 
than twenty years, and died about 220 B.c. 

Ariarathes IV,, a son of the preceding, was a child 
when his father died. He married a daughter of Anti- 
ochus the Great, and was an ally of that king in his war 
against the Romans about 190 B.c. Died about 164 B.c. 

Ariarathes V., also called Mithridates, succeeded 
his father Ariarathes IV. He formed an alliance with 
the Romans. In 158 B.c. he was driven from the throne 
by Holofernes, a pretender, but was restored by the 
Romans. While fighting for the Romans against Aris- 
toni’cus of Pergamus, he was killed in battle in 130 B.C. 
He left a minor son, Ariarathes VI., who was assassin- 
ated by order of Mithridates, King of Pontus, in 96 B.C. 

Ariarathes WII, a son of Ariarathes VI., was placed 
on the throne by Mithridates, by whom he was assas- 
sinated after a short reign. A son of Mithridates ob- 
tained the throne; but the people revolted, and crowned 
Ariarathes VIII., who was a brother of Ariarathes VII. 
He reigned but a short time. 

Ariarathes IX. of Cappadocia began to reign about 
42 B.C. He was deposed by Mark Antony in 36 B.c. 

Arias, 4’/re-As, (FERNANDEZ ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
painter of the seventeenth century, born at Madrid. 
He excelled in colour and chiaroscuro, and was patron- 
ized by the Duke of Olivarez. Died about 1684. 

See Bermupkz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.” 

Arias, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish writer of devotional 
works, born at Seville in 1533; died in 1605. 

Arias, 4/re-4s, (FRANCISCO Gabino—g4-bee’no,) a 
South American officer and traveller, who explored the 
wild or desert region called the “Gran Chaco,” and the 
valley of the Vermejo, about 1780. Died about 1808. 

A’ri-as Mon-ta’nus, (BrENrpictus,) [Sp. BENITO 
Arias Montano — 4’re-4s mon-ta’/no,] an eminent 
Spanish linguist and biblical scholar, was born at Frexe- 
nal, in Estremadura, in 1527. He distinguished him- 
self at the Council of Trent in 1562, and about 1568 was 
selected by Philip II. to edit a polyglot Bible, which was 
published at Antwerp in 1572 and is a beautiful and 
celebrated edition, Arias Montanus was accused of 
heresy, and of corrupting the text of Scripture, by Leon 
de Castro, a professor of Salamanca, but was not con- 
victed. He was an adversary of the Jesuits. His mod- 
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esty and sincere piety are attested by various writers. 
He wrote a number of works, among which is one en- 
titled “ Jewish Antiquities,” (1593.) Died at Seville in 
1598. 

See RosENMULLER, ‘‘ Handbuch fiir die Litteratur der Biblischen 
Kritik ;? N. Anronro, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;’? LouMyEr, 
“Vie de B. A. Montano,’? 1842. 


Ar’i-bert [Fr. pron. a’re’bair’] I, King of the Lon- 
gobards or Lombards, was a native of Bavaria. He was 
elected king in 653 A.D. He favoured the Catholic party, 
and proscribed Arianism. Died in 661 A.D. 

Aribert II, King of the Lombards, a descendant of 
Aribert L., began to reign in 701 A.D. He was defeated 
in battle by Ansprand in 712, and died, or was killed, 
soon after that event. 

Arici, 4-ree’chee, (CESARE,) an Italian poet, born at 
Brescia in 1782. He studied law, and was a judge under 
the régime of Napoleon. In 1824 he became professor 
of Latin at Brescia. His principal work is “La Pasto- 
rizia,” (1814,) a didactic poem on the breeding of sheep 
which is praised by competent judges. Died in 1336. 

See Tipapo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Aridzeus. See ARRHIDAUS. 

Arienti. See ARGENTI. 

Arienti, degli, dal’yee 4-re-én’tee, (CEcco, chek’ko,} 
an Italian physician, born about 1418; died in 1508. 

Arier. See ARYA. 

Arif-al-Harwee- (or Al-Harwi-) Moulana, (Mau- 
1ana,) 4’rif 4l-har’wee’ méw-l4’/n4, a Persian poet, who 
lived in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

Ar-i-gi/sus [Fr. AricIsE, 4re’zhéz’] I, Duke of 
Beneventum, reigned from 591 to 641 A.D. 

Arigisus II. Duke or Prince of Beneventum, began 
to reign in 758 A.D. He contended for thirteen years 
against Charlemagne, to whom he at last became tribu- 
tary. Died in 787. 

Ar-ig-no’te [Gr. ’Apiyyvor7] of Samos, a daughter or 
pupil of Pythagoras. According to Suidas, she wrote on 
the Mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus. 

Arigoni, 4-re-go’nee, (GIOVANNI GIACOMO,) an Italian 
musical composer, lived in the seventeenth century. 

Arigoni or Arrigoni, ar-re-go’nee, (ONORIO,) an 
Italian numismatist, born at Venice in 1668. He hada 
rich collection of medals, of which he published a de- 
scription, (1741.) 

Arimanes or Arimanius. See ORMUZD. 

Arimino, de, da 4-ree’me-no, (GREGORIUS or GRE- 
GORIO da Rimini—da4 ree’me-nee,) an Italian scholastic 
philosopher and Augustin monk, born at Rimini. He 
was remarkable for the subtlety of his intellect as well 
as for his learning. Died in 1358. 

Aringhi, 4-rén/Zee, (PAOLO,) an Italian priest and 
antiquary, born in Rome. He published a treatise on 
the Catacombs of Rome, (‘Roma Subterranea Novis- 
sima,” 1651.) Died in 1676. 

Arioald, 4/re-o-4ld’, was elected King of Lombardy 
in 625 A.D. He was an Arian, and married Gundaberga. 
Died about 636 A.p. 

A-ri-o-bar-za/neés [Gr. ’ApioBaptivyc ; Fr. ARIOBAR- 
ZANE, 3’re’o’bar’zan’] I., King of Cappadocia, began to 
reign about 93 B.c. He was several times driven out 
by Mithridates and restored by the Romans. 

Ariobarzanes IT. was a son of the preceding, whom 
he succeeded about 63 B.C, 

Ariobarzanes III, a son of the preceding, began to 
reign about 50 B.c. He aided Pompey against Ceesar in 
the civil war, but was pardoned by the latter. He was 
put to death by Cassius in 42 B.C. 

Ariobarzanes, the name of three kings of Pontus, 
descended from one of the seven Persian chiefs who 
killed Smerdis the Magian in 521 B.C. 

Ariobarzanes I. reigned in the fifth century B.c., 
and was the father of Mithridates I. 

Ariobarzanes II. wasa son of Mithridates I., whom 
he succeeded in 363 B.c.; died in 337 B.c. 

Ariobarzanes ITI, a son of Mithridates III., began 
to reign about 266 B.c.; died about 240. 

A-ri’on, [’Apiwr,] an ancient Greek poet and musician, 
who is supposed to have lived about 700 B.c. Herodotus 
has preserved the following curious fable respecting him. 
During a voyage at sea, the crew of the ship in which he 
sailed resolved to kill him for his money, and ordered 
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him to jump overboard. Arion, having obtained permis- | 


sion to sing one song to his cithara, threw himself into 
the sea, and was received on the back of a dolphin, which 
carried him safely to land. (See Herodotus, book i.) 

See also Miter, “ Histoire dela Littérature de l’ancienne Gréce.”’ 

Arioste. See Artosro, (LODOVICO.) : 

. Ariosti, 4-re-os’tee, (ATTILIO,) an Italian dramatic 

composer, born at Bologna about 1660. At the invita- 
tion of the Royal Academy of Music, he went to London 
in 1720, and became a rival of Handel. He produced 
in London several operas, which were performed with 
success, and among which ‘“ Coriolano” was the most 
popular. Having ceased to enjoy the public favour, he 
left England about 1730. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music.” 

Ariosto, 4-re-os’to, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian monk, 
born at Bologna, was sent about 1476 on a mission to 
the Maronites of Lebanon. He wrote a “ Description of 
Palestine.” 

Ariosto, (FRANCESCO,) a great-uncle of the famous 
poet, was professor of philosophy and civil law at Fer- 
rara. He wrote a treatise on a spring of petroleum at 
Mont Gibbio, (1690.) Died in 1492. 

Ariosto, (GABRIELLO,) a brother of the great poet 
Ariosto, had also some talent for poetry. He was a 
cripple from infancy. His poetry is praised by Lilio 
Giraldi. After his death a volume of his Latin poems 
was published in 1582. 

Ariosto, [Lat. Artos/rus; Fr. ArRIosTE, 4’re’ost’,| 
(Lopovico or LuDovVICo,) an eminent Italian poet, born 
at Reggio, near Modena, September 8, 1474. In his boy- 
hood he dramatized the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
After he left the College of Ferrara he studied law for 
several years, in compliance with the will of his father ; 
but his strong love of poetry impelled him to renounce 
that profession. By his early lyric poems, remarkable 
for elegance and facility, he attracted the notice of Car- 
dinal Ippolito d’Este, whose service he entered in 1503. 
He was employed by the cardinal and his brother Al- 
fonso, Duke of Ferrara, in missions to several Italian 
courts. About 1505 he began to compose his celebrated 
romantic and fantastic poem, ‘Orlando Furioso,” the 
subject of which are the fabulous and chivalrous adven- 
tures of the paladins of the age of Charlemagne. It was 
published in 1516. It is stated that Cardinal Ippolito, 
when a copy of this poem was presented to him by 
Ariosto, exclaimed, ‘‘ Master Ludovico, where the devil 
did you pick up so many absurdities ?” 

The “Orlando Furioso” has been translated into 
nearly all the languages of Europe. The best English 
translations are those of Harrington and Rose. ‘No 
poet has equalled him,” says Ginguené, “in this kind 
of épopée, where the imagination has another race to 
run than in the purely heroic poem. No one has blended 
with such skill the serious with the amusing, the grace- 
ful with the terrible, the sublime with the familiar.” 

Ariosto offended Cardinal Ippolito in 1517 by his re- 
fusal to accompany him to Hungary, although he pleaded 
ill health as his excuse; and about the end of that year 
he entered the service of Duke Alfonso. In 1522 he 
was appointed commissary or governor of the district 
of Garfagnana, which was infested by brigands and in- 
habited by rude and lawless people. He acquitted him- 
self well in this office, which he resigned in 1524. He 
married, late in life, a widow named Alessandra Be- 
nucci, but the marriage was kept a secret until his death, 
probably because he held some small ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. About 1526 he built for himself in Ferrara a com- 
modious but not very costly house, which is now, or 
was recently, standing. He published in 1532 a new 
and improved edition of his great poem. He died at 
Ferrara on the 6th of June, 1533, leaving two natural 
sons, Giovanni Battista and Virginio. 

Among his works are seven satires, which are com- 
posed in the Horatian manner and are remarkable for 
urbanity, and five comedies in verse, entitled “La Cas- 
saria,” ‘I Suppositi,” “Il Negromante,” (‘The Ma- 
gician,”) “La Lena,” and “La Scolastica,” which were 
performed at Ferrara a few years before his death. He 
also wrote Italian elegies, sonnets, canzoni, etc., and a 
number of Latin poems, which were printed in 1553. 


“ Ariosto,” says Hallam, “has been, after Homer, the 
favourite poet of Europe. His grace and facility, his 
clear and rapid stream of language, his variety and 
beauty of invention, his very transitions of subject, so 
frequently censured by critics, but artfully devised to 
spare the tediousness that hangs on a protracted story, 
left him no rival in general popularity. Above sixty 
editions of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ were published in the 
sixteenth century. . . . Corniani observes of the style 
of Ariosto, . .. that he is sparing in the use of meta- 
phors, contenting himself generally with the plainest 
expressions; by which, if he loses something in dignity, 
he gains in perspicuity. .. . Doubtless this transpa- 
rency of phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause that 
he is read and delighted in by the multitude as well as 
by the few. . . . His similes are conspicuous for their 
elaborate beauty: imitated, as they usually are, from the 
ancients, they maintain an equal strife with their models, 
and occasionally surpass them. . . . The ‘Orlando Fu- 
rioso,’ as a great single poem, has been very rarely sur- 
passed in the living records of poetry. He must yield to 
three, and only three, of his predecessors. He has not 
the force, simplicity, and truth to nature of Homer, the 
exquisite style and sustained majesty of Virgil, nor the 
originality and boldness of Dante.” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See Garorato, “Vita di Ariosto;?? Mazzucueiut, ‘Scrittori 
d’Italia;”? BARUFFALDI GiuniorE, “La Vita di Lodovico Ariosto,”’ 
1807; FaBronl, *‘ Elogj di Dante, di Poliziano, di Ariosto e di Tasso,” 
1800; HarrincTon, “‘Life of Ariosto,’? 1634; Piana, “‘I Ro- 
manzi,”’ 1554; LONGFELLOw, ‘‘Poets and Poetry of Europe;?? Cor- 
NIANI, ‘‘I Secoli della Letteratura Italiana ;’? BARorrTi, ‘‘ Vita di L. 
Ariosto,”’ 4 vols., 1766; CARL L. Fernow, “‘ Lebenslauf L. Ariosto’s 
des Gottlichen,” 1809. 

Ariosto, (ORAzIo,) a son of Gabriello, noticed above, 
was born at Ferrara in 1555, and became a canon of the 
cathedral of that city. He was a friend of Tasso, for 
whom he wrote in verse the “Arguments” (‘ Argo- 
menti”) one of which is prefixed to each canto of the 
“Jerusalem Delivered.” He also wrote some comedies, 
and left unfinished a poem entitled ‘“L’Alfeo.” Died 
in 1593. 

Ariostus. See Arrosto, (LODOVICO.) 

Arioviste. See ARIOVISTUS. 

A-ri-o-vis’tus, [Ger. EHRENVEST, @’ren-vést, and 
Artovist; Fr. ARIOVISTE, 4’/re’o’vést’,] a German chief 
of the Suevi,who, after aiding the Sequani in war against 
the Adui, settled in Gaul and subjected both of those 
tribes to his dominion. During the consulship of Julius 
Cesar he obtained the alliance of the Romans, who re- 
cognized him asaking. In 58 B.c. he was defeated in 
a great battle by Caesar, whom the Gauls had solicited to 
liberate them. Ariovistus escaped across the Rhine in 
a boat. 

See P. L. Haus, “J. Cesars Krieg mit dem Germanier-Kénig 
Ariovist,” 1790; Cassar, ‘De Bello Gallico.” 

Ar’i-phron, [’Api¢por,] a Greek poet of Sicyon, who 
is supposed to have lived about 550 B.c. He composed 
a beautiful ode or pzean to Health, (‘Yyieea,) which has 
been preserved by Athenzus. 4 

Arisi, 4-ree/See, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian /7térateur 
and eminent lawyer, born at Cremona in 1657. He pub- 
lished many works in prose and verse, among which 
were “Lyrical Poems,” (‘‘Poesie liriche,” 1680,) and 
“Cremona Litterata,” (3 vols., 1702-41.) Died in 1743. 

Arista, 4-rés’t4, (MARTANO,) a Mexican general, born 
about 1800. He served as an officer in various civil 
wars, became general of brigade about 1833, and general 
of division in 1841. He was defeated by the United 
States army, under General Taylor, at Palo Alto, May 8, 
1846. In 1848 he was appointed minister of war, and 
in 1850 was elected President of Mexico. Santa Anna 
having headed a successful insurrection, Arista was 
banished in the early part of 1853. He died in Spain 
in 1855. 

Aristeenetus, dr-is-ten’e-tus, [Gr. “Apioraivetoc ; Fr. 
ARISTENETE, 4#’rés‘ta/nat’, | a Greek rhetorician of Nicza, 
in Bithynia, was a friend of Libanius. He was appointed 
governor of a district of Bithynia by the emperor Con- 
stantius, and was killed by an earthquake at Nicomedia 
in 358 A.D. There are extant about fifty fictitious erotic 
letters, of little merit, under the name of Aristeenetus ; 
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‘ut many critics think that the author of these is a differ- 
ent person from the friend of Libanius. 

See ScuoEtt, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.” 

Aristzenus, dr-is-tee/nus, [Gr. ’Apiorawvoc; Fr. ARts- 
TENE, 2’rés’tan’,] of Megalopolis, was chosen general 
(strate’gos) of the Achzans in 198 B.c., and persuaded 
them to form an alliance with the Romans, rather than 
with Philip of Macedon. He was a political opponent 
- of Philopcemen. He was re-elected strategos in 195 and 
186 B.C. 

Aristzeon, fr-is-tee’on, a Greek philosopher, of whom 
little is known. He wrote a work on Harmony, a frag- 
ment of which is preserved by Stobzeus. 

Aristzeus, Ar-is-tee’us, [Gr. Apiotaioc; Fr. ARISTER, 
#rés‘td/,| a personage in the Greek mythology, supposed 
to have been the son of Apollo and Cyrene. He was 
worshipped as the god who presided over flocks and 
herds and who taught men the art of managing bees. 

See Virait.’s “ Georgies,” book iv. 

Aristzeus, an ancient Greek geometer, the reputed 
author of two works, one of which was entitled Koved, 
(“Conics.”) Euclid appears to have made use of these 
works, which are not extant. This geometer is by some 
writers identified ‘with Aristzeus or Aristaeon of Croton, 
a philosopher whom Iamblichus calls the successor of 
Pythagoras. . 

Aristzeus or A-ris’te-as, a Greek sculptor, who 
probably lived about 130 A.D. Among his works are 
two statues of centaurs, found at Tivoli in 1746. 

Ar-is-tag’o-ras, [Gr. ’Aporaydpac,| tyrant of Miletus, 
revolted against the King of Persia about 500 B.c., and 
made an alliance with the Athenians, who furnished him 
twenty ships. The allies took Sardis and burned it, 
but were defeated by the Persians. Aristagoras fled to 
Thrace, where he was killed about 408 B.c. 

Aristagoras, a Greek geographer, lived about 350 
B.C., and wrote on the cities and antiquities of Egypt. 

Ar-is-tan/der of Paros, a Greek sculptor, lived about 
400 B.C. 

Aristander, [Gr.’Apioravdpoc; Fr. ARISTANDRE, 4’rés/- 
tandr’,| a Greek soothsayer, was a skilful interpreter 
of dreams, and was often consulted by Alexander the 
Great, whom he accompanied in his expedition to Persia. 

Ar-is-tar’ehus [Gr. Apiorapyoc; Fr. ARISTARQUE, 
a/rés’tark’,] a Greek astronomer of Samos, flourished 
probably about 260 B.c. Nothing is known of his life. 
Heis mentioned in the ‘‘Arenarius” of Archimedes, who 
says, “Aristarchus of Samos supposes that the stars and 
sun are immovable, and that the earth revolves around the 
sun in the circumference of a circle.” The only extant 
work of Aristarchus is a treatise “On the Magnitudes 
and Distances of the Sun and Moon,” in which he gave 
an ingenious method of measuring the distances from the 
earth, although the results which he obtained were far 
from exact. He invented a dial which is noticed by 
Vitruvius. There is a passage in Plutarch from which 
it is inferred that Aristarchus conceived or maintained 
both the annual motion and the diurnal rotation of the 
earth. 

See DELAmpRE, ‘Histoire de |’Astronomie ancienne;’? ForRTIA 
D’Ursan, ‘‘ Histoire d’Aristarque de Samos,’”’ 1810; ErscH und 
Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Aristarchus, [Fr. ARISTARQUE,] a celebrated Greek 
grammarian and critic, born in Samothrace, was a pupil 
of Aristophanes of Byzantium. He passed the greater 


part of his life at Alexandria, in Egypt, where he founded | 


a school which flourished for.a long time. Suidas states 
that he lived about 156 B.c., and other writers date his 
birth at 160 B.c. He is said to have died in Cyprus at 
the age of seventy-two. He is regarded by some as the 


greatest critic of antiquity. It is generally admitted that | 


his merits as an editor and commentator of Homer are 
greater than those of any other; and the division of the 
Iliad and Odyssey into twenty-four books is attributed 
to him. He wrote commentaries on other Greek poets, 
and several works on grammar, none of which are pre- 
served entire. A fragment of his treatise “On Analogy” 
is extant. 

See ScHoELL, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque ;”? C. L. Mat- 


THEstIvs, ‘‘ Disputatio de Aristarcho Grammatico,” 1725; K. LEuHRs, 
“De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis,’’ 1833. 
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Aristarchus of Athens, a violent opponent of the 
democracy, was one of the chiefs of the government in 
411 B.c. He was executed for treason about 406. 

Aristarchus of Tegea, a Greek tragic poet, who 
lived about 450 B.c. He composed sixty tragedies, which 
are all lost. One of them, entitled “Achilles,” is said 
to have been translated into Latin by Ennius. 

Aristarchus, a disciple and companion of the Apos- 
tle Paul, was a native of Thessalonica. (See Acts xx. 4; 
Colossians ivy. 10.) 

Aristarque. See ARISTARCHUS. 

Aristeas. See ARIST#uUS and ARISTEUS, 

A-ris’te-as, [’Apiareac,] a Greek poet, who is supposed 
to have lived six centuries or more B.c. According to 
some writers, he was a contemporary of Homer. He 
wrote an epic poem entitled ‘“*The Arimaspea,” (Te 
"Apiudoreta,) six verses of which are preserved by Lon- 
ginus. 

Aristeas, the supposed author of a Greek letter 
entitled “The History of the Seventy Interpreters,” 
which is extant and gives an account of the translation 
of the Pentateuch, or Old Testament, under the auspices 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. Josephus calls 
him a friend of that king, and quotes his letter. It is 
now the prevalent opinion that this letter is a forgery. 
The name is written Aristeeus by Josephus. 

Aristée. See ARIsST£uS and ARISTEUS. 

Aristeides. See ARISTIDES. 

Aristéne. See ARISTANUS. 

Aristénéte. See ARISTANETUS. 

A-ris/tets (or a-ris’/te-us) or A-ris’te-as, [Gr. 
*Aptotetic or ’Apiotéac; Fr. ARISTEE, a’rés’ta’,] a Corin- 
thian general, commanded the troops which were sent 
by Corinth to aid Potideea against the Athenians in 432 
B.c. In 430 he was associated with some Spartans in 
an embassy to the King of Persia, but on his way to 
that country fell into the power of the Athenians, who 
put him to death. 

See TuirLwacv’s “‘ History of Greece.” 

Aristide. See ARISTIDES. 

Ar-is-ti/dés8 or Aristei’des, [Gr. ’Aporeidyc ; Fr. 
ARISTIDE, 4’rés’téd’,] surnamed THE JUST, an Athenian 
statesman and general of great eminence and merit, the 
son of Lysimachus, was born in Alopeke, a demos of 
Attica. He belonged to the aristocratic party, and be- 
came a political rival of Themistocles. When Greece 
was invaded by the Persians, in 490 B.C., he was one of 
the ten generals who commanded alternately each for 
one day. According to Plutarch, Aristides resigned his 
turn of command to Miltiades, and thus procured for the 
army the advantage of a skilful general at the battle of 
Marathon. Having been selected to guard the spoils 
found in the Persian camp at Marathon, he maintained 
his high character for integrity, and was elected archon 
eponymus, or chief archon, in 489. The intrigues of 
Themistocles and the envy excited by the eminent virtue 
of Aristides conspired with such success against him 
that he was ostracized, in 483 B.C., on the pretext that 
his influence was becoming dangerous to public liberty. 
It is related that during the process by which he was 
ostracized, he was requested by a voter, who could not 
write, to write Aristides on a shell or tile used as a voting- 
tablet. He complied, but first inquired, ‘“ Has Aristides 
done you an injury?” “No,” replied the voter, “nor do 
I even know him; but I am tired of hearing him always 
called ‘ Aristides the Just.’ ” 

On the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, in 480 B.C, 
Aristides was recalled, and recovered his influence. In 
reply to Mardonius, who offered to bribe the Athenians 
to desert the cause of the Greeks, ‘he declared, “So 
long as this sun shall shine, the Athenians will wage war 
against the Persians for their ravaged country and for 
their violated temples.” He commanded the Athenian 
force of eight thousand at the battle of Plataea, 479 B.c., 
and contributed greatly to the victory. 

Aristides and Cimon obtained command of the troops 
which Athens contributed in 477 B.c. to an expedition 
of the allies against the Persians. Pausanias of Sparta 
was commander-in-chief of the allies at first, but rendered 
himself unpopular by his haughtiness and severity. Aris- 
tides by prudence and mildness gained the favour of the 
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allies, and transferred to his own state the supremacy 
or precedence in the Greek confederation. He was ap- 
pointed to determine the amount which each state should 
pay towards the expenses of the war, and gave general 
satisfaction in the performance of this duty. He died 
about 468 B.c. 

Aristides is considered as one of the most illustrious 
statesmen and patriots of antiquity, and one of the most 
virtuous public men of any age or nation. 

See the article ‘ Aristides,” in PLuTARcn’s “ Lives,” where he is 
compas 2d with Cato the Censor; ‘‘ Life of Aristides,” by CORNELIUS 
Nepos; Grore, “History of Greece,” chap. xxxvi.; THIRLWALL, 
** History of Greece ;’? Epkema, “‘Dissertatio de Aristide,” 1829. 

Aristides, a Greek statuary, who lived in the latter 
part of the fifth century B.c., and was a pupil of Poly- 
cletus of Sicyon. 

Aristides, (A®/Ltus,) a distinguished sophist and rhe- 
torician, born at Hadriani, in Bithynia, about 117, or, as 
some say, in 129 A.D., was a pupil of Polemon and He- 
rodes Atticus. He became a resident of Smyrna, and 
after that city had been ruined by an earthquake, in 178 
A.D., he persuaded the emperor Marcus Aurelius to re- 
build it. He was very vain of his eloquence, and com- 
pared himself to Demosthenes. His orations, many of 
which are extant, have little merit except the choice and 
arrangement of the words. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzca;” PuHiLostratus, ‘‘ Vite 
Sophistarum.” 

Aristides of Athens was the author of an apology 
for the Christians, which was presented or addressed 
to the emperor Hadrian about 125 A.D., and is not 
extant. 

Aristides of Miletus, a Greek writer of fiction, lived 
in the second century B.c. He wrote tales called ‘ Mile- 
siaca,” (MiAnovaké.) 

Aristides of Thebes, an eminent Greek painter, a 
contemporary of Apelles, flourished between 360 and 
330 B.c. He excelled in expression, and, according to 
Pliny, was the first painter that expressed the passions 
and movements of the soul. When Alexander the Great 
stormed Thebes, he saw and appropriated a picture by 
Aristides of the sack of a city. He was a brother of the 
eminent painter Nicomachus. 

A-ris-ti/dés8 Quin-til-i-a’/nus, a Greek writer on 
music, of an uncertain period. He quotes Cicero, and 
is supposed to have lived in the second century of the 
Christian era. His treatise ‘On Music” is extant, and 
is highly prized. 

A-ris/ti-on, [’Apioriwy,] otherwise called Athe’nion, 
a Greek philosopher, who persuaded the Athenians to 
become the allies of Mithridates against the Romans. 
About the same time he made himself tyrant of Athens, 
the people of which he cruelly oppressed. He was put 
to death by Sulla at the capture of Athens in 86 B.c. 

Aristipp or Aristippe. See ARISTIPPUS. 

Ar-is-tip’pus, [Gr. ’Apiotimzoc; Fr. ARISTIPPE, 4’rés’- 
tép’; Ger. Aristipp, 4-ris-tip’,| a celebrated Greek phi- 
losopher, the founder of the Cyrenaic school, was born 
at Cyrene, in Africa, about 425 B.c. He was a pupil of 
Socrates, but differed from him widely in his principles 
and life. He passed some years at the court of Diony- 
sius of Syracuse, and travelled extensively. His system 
of philosophy favoured the free indulgence in sensual 
pleasure, and he is said to have regarded pleasure as 
the chief object of life, although he observed modera- 
tion in the enjoyment of it. He was intimate with the 
courtesan Lais. His works, if he wrote any, are not 
extant ; but concurrent traditions enable us to form a 
probable estimate of his character and opinions. He 
neglected mathematics and the physical sciences, and 
avoided public affairs. His versatility, equanimity, and 
faculty of adapting himself to the varieties of fortune 
and circumstance are noticed by Horace, who says, 
felicitously, 

**Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res,”’* 

A number of his sharp sayings and repartees are re- 
corded by Diogenes Laertius. When King Dionysius 
remarked that the philosophers seek the favour of the 
rich, but the rich do not pay court to philosophers, Aris- 
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tippus said, ‘‘ That is because the philosopners know what 
they need, while the rich do not know.” He was living 
in 366 B.c. After his death his doctrines were propa- 
gated by his daughter Arete, and by her son Aristippus. 
Wieland wrote a romance of ‘ Aristippus and his Con- 
temporaries,” (‘‘Aristipp und seine Zeitgenossen,” 4 
yols., 1800-02.) 

See Rirrer, ‘‘ History of Philosophy; G. H. Lewes, “ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;’? F. Menrz, ‘‘ Aristippus Phileso- 
phus Socraticus, sive de ejus Vita,” etc., 1719; H. Kunuarpt, 
**Dissertatio philosophico-historica de Aristippi Philosophia morali,”’ 
1795; SExTUS Empiricus, ‘‘Adversus Mathematicos ;?? DioGENES 
LAERTIUS. 

Aristippus THE YOUNGER, a Greek philosopher, 
grandson of the preceding, whose doctrines he pro- 
fessed. He flourished about 360 B.c. 

Aristippus, tyrant of Argos, was defeated by Aratus 
and killed about 242 B.c. 

A-ris’to or A-ris’ton, [’Apiorwyv,| an ancient Greek 
physician, is supposed to have lived in the fifth century 
B.C. Some ancient critics ascribed to him the work “On 
Wholesome Diet,” which has often been included among 
the works of Hippocrates. 

Aristo or Ariston of Alexandria, a Peripatetic phi 
losopher, lived about 30 B.c. 3 

Aristo or Ariston, the son of Aristocles, was an 
Athenian and the father of Plato. ‘ 

Aristo or Ariston of Ceos, a Peripatetic philoso 
pher, succeeded Lycon as head of the Peripatetic school 
about 230 B.c. His works are lost. According to Cicero, 
they gave evidence of a refined and elegant mind. 

Aristo or Ariston of Chios, (surnamed THE SI/REN, 
for his persuasive eloquence,) a Stoic philosopher, was 
a disciple of Zeno, and lived about 275 B.c. He opened 
a school at Athens, and lectured on ethics, which he 
considered the only part of philosophy worthy of study. 
He did not follow strictly the doctrines of Zeno, but 
taught that the highest good consisted in indifference 
to everything except virtue and vice. His works, if he 
wrote any, are not extant. 

See N. SAA, *‘ Commentatio de Aristone Chio, 


Aristo or Ariston of Cyrene, was the chief of the 
democratic party in a civil war which occurred at Cyrene 
about 403 B.C. 

Aristo or Ariston of Pella, the reputed author of 
a Greek work called a ‘‘ Dialogue between Papiscus and 
Jason,” which was probably written in the second cen- 
tury, and is not extant. It was designed to prove that 
the prophecies concerning Christ apply to Jesus, and 
was commended by Origen. 

Aristo or Ariston, a king of Sparta, of the Eupon- 
tid or Proclid line, a son of Agesicles, ascended the 
throne about 560 8B.c., and after a long reign was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Demaratus. 

Aristo or Ariston, a Spartan sculptor, who made 
a colossal statue of Jupiter, at Olympia, noticed by Pau- 
sanias. 

Aristo or Ariston, a Greek painter, who lived about 
330 B.C., was a son of Aristides of Thebes, and was the 
master of Euphranor. 

Aristo, (Tirus,) a Roman jurist of the time of Tra- 
jan, was a friend of the younger Pliny, who speaks 
highly of his virtue and learning. 

Aristobule. See ARISTOBULUS. 

A-ris-to-bu/lus, | Gr. ’ApioroBouroc ; Fr. ARISTORULE, 
4’rés’to’biil’,| a Greek historian who lived about 330 B.c., 
and wrote a history of the Asiatic expedition of Alexan- 
der the Great, which he kad accompanied. This _his- 
tory, which is not extant, had a high reputation, and was 
used as a guide by Arrian. Plutarch and Lucian men- 
tion an Aristobulus of Cassandria, who was probably the 
same person. 

See Vosstus, “‘De Historicis Grecis.”’ 

Aristobulus, a Jew and Peripatetic philosopher, 
who lived in Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor 
and his successor, (181-117 B.c.) He wrote a commen- 
tary on the law of Moses. 

Aristobulus, a son of Herod the Great and Mari- 
amne, was sent to Rome to be educated. Having been 
accused of a plot against Herod, he was put to death 
about I B.C, 


” 
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Aristobulus THE YOUNGER, a grandson of Herod 
the Great, passed his life in a private station. He died 
after 44 A.D. 

Aristobulus, a son of Herod, King of Chalcis, was 
placed on the throne of Armenia by Nero about 55 A.D. 

Aristobulus I,, high-priest of the Jews, was a son of 
Joannes Hyrcanus, at whose death, in 107 B.C., accord- 
ing to Josephus, he assumed the title of king. He died 
in 105 B.C., and was succeeded by his brother Alexander 
Jannzeus. 

Aristobulus II, a younger son of Alexander Jan- 
nzeus, obtained the throne about 70 B.c., after he had 
defeated his brother Hyrcanus. In 63 B.c. Pompey took 
Jerusalem, placed Hyrcanus on the throne, and carried 
Aristobulus as a captive to Rome. He escaped in the 
year 57, renewed the war in Judea, and was retaken. 
Having been released by Cesar in 49 B.c. and sent home 
to fight against Pompey, he was poisoned by the parti- 
sans of the latter. 

Aristobulus, a grandson of the preceding. was a 
brother of Mariamne, the wife of Herod. He was made 
high-priest at the age of seventeen, and was put to death 
by Herod in 35 B.c. 

Aristocle. See ARISTOCLES. 

A-ris’to-clés, | Gr. Aptotoxdjc ; Fr. ARISTOCLE, 4’rés/- 
tok’l’,| a sculptor of Cydonia, is supposed to have lived 
about 500 or 600 B.C. Pausanias says he was among 
the most ancient sculptors of Greece. 

Aristocles, a Greek physician, lived probably in the 
first century after Christ. Some of his formulas have 
been preserved by Galen. 

Aristocles of Messana or Messina, a Greek Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, lived in the second century after Christ. 
He wrote on Ethics, ete. 

Aristocles of Pergamus, a rhetorician and Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, was a disciple of Herodes Atticus. 
He flourished between roo and 135 A.D. 

Aristocles of Rhodes, a Greek grammarian, contem- 
porary with Strabo. 

Aristocles of Sicyon, a Greek sculptor, and a bro- 
ther of Canachus, lived about 400 B.c. 

Aristocrate. See ARISTOCRATES. 

Ar-is-toc’ra-tes I, King of Arcadia, lived about 
770 B.C. 

Aristocrates II, a grandson of the preceding, 
reigned about 660 B.c. He was put to death by his sub- 
jects as a traitor. 

Aristocrates, [Gr. ’Apiotoxparyc; Fr. ARISTOCRATE, 
a’rés‘to’krat’,] an Athenian politician, was amember of 
the government of Four Hundred formed in 411 B.c., 
which he aided Theramenes to subvert. He was one of 
the ten generals chosen in 407, and one of those who 
commanded at Arginusee in 406 B.c. He was put to 
death for his conduct at this battle. 

Aristocrates, a Greek physician mentioned by Ga- 
len, lived probably between roo B.C. and 100 A.D. 

Aristocrates, a Greek historian, was a native of 
Sparta, and appears to have lived later than 188 B.c. 
He wrote a work on the history of Laconia, which is not 
extant. 

Aristodéme, the French of ArIstopEMUS, which 
see. 

Ar-is-to-de/mus, [Gr. “Apiorédnuoc; Fr. ARISTODEME, 
4’rés‘to’dam’,| a Greek painter of the fourth century 
B.C., was the father of two more eminent painters, Aris- 
tides of Thebes and Nicomachus. 

Aristodemus, a tragic actor of Athens, took an 
active part in politics, as a supporter of the Macedonian 
party, and was an opponent of Demosthenes. 

Aristodemus, a Greek statuary, lived about 300 B.c., 
and made a statue of Seleucus, King of Babylon. 

Aristodemus of Caria, a Greek painter, lived about 
50 A.D. 

Aristodemus, tyrant of Cuma, in Italy, was a con- 
temporary of Tarquin the Proud, of Rome. He was 
killed by conspirators about 490 3.c. 

Aristodemus, a general of the first Messenian war, 
gained several victories, and became King of Messenia 
about 730 B,C. 

Aristodemus of Miletus, a general of Antigonus, 
King of Asia, who sent him in 315 B.c. to the Pelopon- 
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nesus to oppose Cassander. He took several fortifiea 
places. 

Aristodemus of Nysa,a Greek grammarian, a pupil 
of Aristarchus, lived about 100 B.c. His works are all 
lost. 

Aristodemus of Nysa, a grammarian, a relation of 
the preceding, taught at Rome about 80 5.c. The great 
Pompey was one of his pupils. 

Aristodemus, a Spartan soldier who escaped from 
the battle of Thermopyle in 480 B.c. and was stigma- 
tized as a coward. To retrieve his honour he fought 
with signal bravery at Plataea, where he was killed, 
479 B.C. 

Ar-is-to-gi/ton or Aristogei’ton, [Gr. ’Apioroyeizar, | 
an Athenian, who conspired with Harmodius against 
Hippias and Hipparchus. See HARMODIUS. 

Aristogiton, an Athenian orator and demagogue, 
who was surnamed the “Dog,” and was a political op- 
ponent of Demosthenes. His orations are not extant. 

Aristogiton, a Greek statuary, lived about 400 B.c. 

Ar-is-to-la/us, an eminent Greek painter, a son and 
pupil of Pausias of Sicyon, lived about 300 B.c. His style 
was remarkable for severity. 

Ar-is-tom/a-chus, [Gr. ’Apiotéuayoc; Fr. ARISTO- 
MAQUE, a’rés’to’mak’,| a Greek Peripatetic philosopher; 
born at Soli, in Cilicia, spent much time in the study of 
bees. He was a pupil of Lycon. 

Aristomaque. See ARISTOMACHUS. 

Ar-is-to-me/dé5, [Gr.’Apioroujonc ; Fr. ARISTOMEDE, 
a’rés’to’mad’,] a sculptor of Thebes, lived in the time 
of Pindar, who dedicated a statue of Cybele made by 
this artist. 

Aristomeéne. See ARISTOMENES. 

Ar-is-tom/e-nés, [Gr. ’Apiorouévyc; Fr. ARISTOMENE, 
4’rés’to’man/,| a Messenian general, famous for his daring 
exploits, commanded the Messenians in the war against 
the Lacedzemonians which began in 685 B.c. and ended 
in 668 B.C., when the Messenians emigrated to Sicily. 
The memory of Aristomenes was perpetuated by songs 
and annual sacrifices for many centuries. 

See JourDAN, “ Histoire d’ Aristoméne,”’ 1749; NorRMANN, “‘Aris- 
tomenes Messenius vir heroicus,”’ 1690. 

Aristomenes, an Athenian comic poet, lived about 
420 B.c. His works are not extant. 

Ar-is-to-ni/cus of Alexandria, a grammarian and 
contemporary of Strabo. His works are not extant. 

Aristonicus [/Apiorovicoc] of Marathon, an Athe- 
nian orator, who co-operated with Demosthenes against 
the Macedonian party. He was one of the prominent 
public men whom the Athenians delivered to the vic- 
torious Antipater, by whom he was put to death in 322 8.¢. 

Ar-is-ton’i-das, a Greek statuary, who, according to 
Pliny, by a combination of different metals, imitated the 
complexion of the human face. 

Ar-is-ton’o-us [’Apiordvooc] or A-ris’to-nus [’Apic- 
tovouc¢| of Afgina, a Greek statuary of uncertain epoch. 

Ar-is-ton’y-mus, [’Apiorovupoc,| an Athenian comic 
poet, contemporary with Aristophanes. His works are 
not extant. 

Aristophane. See ARISTOPHANES. 

Ar-is-toph’a-né8, [Gr. ’Apiorodivyc; Fr. ARIsTo- 
PHANE, &’rés’to’fan’,| the most celebrated comic poet of 
Greece, was born about 444 B.c., and is generally sup- 
posed to have been an Athenian by birth. He produced 
in 427 his first comedy, “The Feasters,” which is not ex- 
tant. His next work was “The Babylonians,” (426,) in 
which he attacked Cleon, a powerful demagogue, who was 
his personal and political enemy. He also lashed and 
ridiculed Cleon with great success in “The Knights” or 
“ Demagogues,” which gained the prize in 424 B.c. and 
is esteemed one of his most admirable works. It is said 
that Aristophanes acted the part of Cleon in this drama, 
as no other actor was bold enough to personate him. 

Among his master-pieces is “The Clouds,” (423,) a 
powerful satire against the Sophists, which, however, was 
not successful in gaining the first prize. In this play he 
ridiculed and misrepresented Socrates, whom he unjustly 
confounded with the Sophists. Plato, in his “Apology,” 
identifies Aristophanes with the accusers of Socrates, 
and with those who excited the popular prejudice against 
him as a skeptic and a corrupter of the youth. 
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Aristophanes was the author of about fifty comedies, 
of which eleven are extant, viz.: ‘*The Acharnians,”’ 
(425 B.C. ;) ‘The Knights,” (424 ;) “The Clouds,” (423 ;) 
“The Wasps,” which gained the first prize; ‘“ ‘lhe 
Peace,” (419 ;) “The Birds,” (414 ;) “* Lysistrata ;” “ Thes- 
mophoriazusz,” (411;) ‘‘ Plutus,” (408;) “The Frogs,” 
(395;) and “The Female Orators,” (392 B.C.) He is 
praised for his wit, comic humour, originality, good 
sense, and fidelity in the delineation of Athenian man- 
ners. His style is considered a model of Attic purity. 
He is one of the interlocutors in the ‘ Banquet” of 
Plato, who is said to have been a great admirer of his 
comedies. “The Acharnians,” “The Knights,” “The 
Birds,” and “The Frogs” have been translated into 
Faglish by J. Hookham Frere. He died probably about 
330 B.C. 

See Turrtwatt, “ History of Greece,” iv. 250; H. T. Rort- 
scHER, ‘Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter,”’ 1827; H. Pot, “‘ Disser- 
{atio de Aristophane,” 1834; C. F. Ranke, “*Commentatio de Ans- 
tophanis Vita,”’ 1845. 

Aristoph/anes or ByzANTIuM, a celebrated gram- 
marian and critic, called the founder of the Alexandrine 
school of criticism, flourished between 250 and 200 B.c, 
He was a pupil of Callimachus and Zenodotus, the mas- 
ter of the famous Aristarchus, and keeper of the royal 
library at Alexandria. The invention of the Greek sys- 
tem of punctuation and accents is attributed to him. 
Among his works, which are all lost, except small frag- 
ments, were commentaries on Homer and on other poets. 
He shares with Aristarchus the honour of establishing 
the Alexandrine canon of classic writers. 

See ScHogLtL, ‘‘ Histoire'de la Littérature Grecque.”’ 


A-ris/to-phon |[’Apioropov] of Azenia, an Athenian 
statesman and orator. In 403 B.c. he procured the 
passage of a law to confine the right of citizenship to 
persons whose parents were both free citizens. He ex- 
erted great influence in the state throughout a career of 
unusual length. In 355 B.c. he defended the law of 
Leptines against Demosthenes. 

Aristophon of Colyttus, an influential Athenian 
statesman, younger than the preceding, was a contem- 
porary of Demosthenes. 

Anistophon, a Greek comic poet, whose works are 
lost, except small fragments. 

Aristophon, an eminent painter of Thasos, of the 
fifth century B.c., was a brother of the great painter 


Polygnotus. 
Aristote. See ARISTOTLE. 
Aristoteles. See ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotile, 4-rés-tot’e-la, [Fr. Arrtsrore, 4’rés’tot’, | 
called FroravANTI, fe-o-ra-v4n’tee, an Italian architect, 
born at Bologna or Venice. By the invitation of the 
Czar Ivan, he went to Moscow about 1474. He re- 
paired or rebuilt the Kremlin, and erected the magnifi- 
cent church of the Assumption, (1479,) and the palace 
of the Belvedere, (1497,) at Moscow. He wished to 
return to Italy, but was forcibly detained by the Czar. 
His family name was ALBERTI. 

See Bayte, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Aristotile or Bastiano da San Gallo, bas-te-4/no 
da sin gal’lo, an Italian painter and architect, born at 
Florence in 1481, was a nephew of Giuliano and An- 
tonio San Gallo, and a pupil of Pietro Perugino. He 
excelled in perspective and architectural painting, and 
was much employed in decorations for festivals and 
princely entertainments. Among his works was a copy 
of Michael Angelo’s cartoon of Pisa, and the Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise. Died in 1551. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

A-ris-to-ti’/mus, [Gr. ’Apsororioc; Fr. ARISTOTIME, 
#’rés’to’tém’,| a tyrant who usurped the supreme power 
of Elis, lived about 250 B.c. 

Aristotle, ar’is-tot’l, [Gr. ’ApiororéAne ; Lat. and Ger. 
ARIsToT’ELES; Fr. ARISTOTE, a’rés’tot’; It. ARISTOTILE, 
4-rés-tot/e-ld; Sp. ARISTOTELES, 4-rés-to-ta/lés ;  Per- 
sian and Arabic, ARIsTArAacis, a’ris’ta’ta/léss’,] one of 
the most illustrious philosophers of antiquity, and, if 
considered with respect to the intellect alone, perhaps 
the most remarkable man that ever lived, was born at 
Stagira, (or Stageira,) in Thrace, on the western side of 


the Gulf of Strymon, 384 B.c. From the place of his 
birth, he was surnamed THE STAGIRITE, (L7ayecpiryc¢.)* 

His father, Nicomachus, who was physician to Amyn: 
tas, King of Macedon, is said to have been the author 
of several works on medicine and natural history. Being 
left an orphan at an early age, Aristotle was placed under 
the guardianship of Proxenus, who had him carefully 
educated. When he was seventeen years old, he visited 
Athens, then the great centre of Grecian art, literature, 
and philosophy. He arrived in that city while Plato 
was absent in Sicily. Aristotle, however, applied him- 
self meanwhile to such sources of philosophic instruc- 
tion as were open to him; and as soon as Plato returned, 
he became his pupil. The extraordinary powers and zeal 
in the pursuit of knowledge evinced by the young Stagi- 
rite made him a great favourite with his master, who used 
to call him the “ Intellect” of his school. He remained 
at Athens about twenty years. He seems to have re- 
garded his illustrious teacher with the highest respect, 
and even affection; but he did not accept all his doc- 
trines; and, as his own views became more definite and 
more matured, the difference between the philosophic 
systems of the master and the pupil became more strongly 
marked. ‘This divergence of opinion appears to have 
furnished the sole foundation for the stories of a per- 
sonal disagreement between the two philosophers, and 
of Aristotle’s disrespect and ingratitude towards his 
great teacher. During the latter part of the period of 
twenty years above referred to, Aristotle commenced a 
school of his own, in which he gave lessons on rhetoric 
and other subjects. About 347 B.c. he received an in- 
vitation from Hermias, the prince or ruler of Atarneus, 
in Asia Minor, who had been one of his pupils, to visit 
his court. While here, he married Pythias, the adopted 
daughter of Hermias. But this prince having been 
assassinated about 344 B.c., Aristotle fled with his wife 
to Mitylene. Here he remained two years, when he re- 
ceived an invitation from Philip of Macedon to become 
the instructor of his son, Alexander. In the letter? which 
the king is said to have addressed to the philosopher on 
that occasion, he says (in substance) that he thanks the 
gods not so much that they have given him a son, as 
that he was born in the time of Aristotle, under whose 
instructions he hopes the young prince may become 
worthy of his high destiny. Aristotle appears to have 
been always treated with the greatest respect both by 
Philip and Alexander. The latter, indeed, regarded his 
master with an affection and reverence that he seems to 
have felt for no other mortal. He caused to be rebuilt, 
at Aristotle’s desire, the city of Stagira,t which had 
been destroyed during the wars of Philip. He is said 
not only to have given him eight hundred talents 
(more than eight hundred thousand dollars) to en- 
able him to prosecute his researches in natural history, 
but to have procured for him, during his campaigns, 
many rare animals and other curiosities. Alexander 
having ascended the throne in 336 B.c., Aristotle soon 
after repaired to Athens, where he opened a school called 
the Lyce’um, from its proximity to the temple of Apollo 
Lyceius, (Abxewoc.) He is said to have been of so active 
and restless a temperament that he gave his lectures 
while walking up and down, and that hence his school 
was called the “ Peripatetic School,” (from meputaréw, to 
“walk about.”) Others say that the term was derived 
from 6 mepimarog, (ze. “the walk,”) a name which had al- 
ready been given to the place where Aristotle taught. 
The new school was largely attended, and numbered 
among its scholars many distinguished men, including, 
among others, Callisthenes, Demetrius Phalereus, and 
Theophrastus. 

After the death of Alexander, Aristotle, being regarded 
by many of the Athenians with distrust as the friend of 
Macedon, was, as a mere pretext, it would seem, accused 


* Thus, Pope, in his ‘Temple of Fame,” says, 
“There, in a shrine, that cast a dazzling light, 
Sat, fixed in thought, the mighty Stagirite.”’ 
+See Autus Gextius, “Noctes Attice,” lib.x, 
tIn regard to this subject there is considerable diversity in the state- 
ments of different writers; thus much, however, may be regarded as 
certain, that the city was rebuilt, and that this was due to Aristotie’s 
influence at the Macedonian court. 
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of impiety. Without awaiting his trial, that the Athe- 
nians might not, as he said, be guilty of “twice sinning 
against philosophy,”* he withdrew to Chalcis, in Eu- 
boea. Here he died, at the age of sixty-two. 

In the history of Western civilization there is no ex- 
ample of any other philosopher having exerted so great 
and so permanent an influence on the minds of men as 
Aristotle. For nearly two thousand years his authority 
was not only predominant, but almost despotic, in all coun- 
tries where the light of learning had penetrated, whether 
in Europe, Northern Africa, or Western Asia. During 
the period known as the “dark ages,” when little atten- 
tion was paid to learning, even in the most favoured por- 
tions of Christian Europe, the philosophy of Aristotle 
was encouraged, and his works diligently studied, in the 
Moslem capitals of Bagdad and Cérdova. On the re- 
vival of letters in Italy and other parts of Europe, Aris- 
totle reigned for a time in the schools without a rival. 
Dante (1265-1321) speaks of him as “the master of those 
that know :” 

‘Vidi il Maestro di color che sanno 
Seder tra filosofica famiglia. 
Tutti lo miran, tutti onor gli fanno,’’t 
Inferno, canto iv., ], 131. 

Unfortunately, his influence, like that of the Roman 
pontiff, had come to be established on the basis of au- 
thority rather than of reason; and that great reaction 
against authority, in Christendom, which accompanied 
or caused the Reformation, did not, in its aggressive 
march, spare the prescriptive throne of the Stagirite. 
For nearly two hundred years after the time of Bacon, 
the works of Aristotle were almost universally neglected 
among the learned in Europe. Towards the close, how- 
ever, of the last century, attention was again directed to 
them by several distinguished Germans, including Les- 
sing, Wolf, Schneider, and afterwards more particularly 
by Hegel, who deemed the philosophical writings of 
Aristotle worthy of the profoundest study. Thus, after 
having been for ages the object of a blind, irrational hom- 
age, and then of an almost equally blind and irrational 
contempt, the time is near, we may hope, when at last 
he will be estimated at his real worth and assume his 
true position in the realm of intellect. This position, 
after a thorough and impartial examination of his various 
claims, must be admitted to be fully equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of any other of the great masters of thought 
that the world has ever seen. Not only was his intel- 
lect in the highest degree penetrating, comprehensive, 
and profound, but the different powers of his mind were 
so justly balanced, that he seemed equally fitted to excel 
in each of the various departments of thought. There 
was scarcely any branch of learning or science known 
to the ancients to which he did not make important con- 
tributions ; while some branches he may be truly said to 
have created. He was the founder of the science of 
logic, and brought it to such a degree of perfection that 
subsequent philosophers have added little or nothing of 
any value; and, in the language of one pre-eminently 
qualified to judge of such questions, he is “high above 
comparison with any subsequent logician.” (See Sir 
William Hamilton’s “ Logic,” lecture ii., p. 19). 

It is scarcely too much to say that he was also the father 
of the “science” of natural history; for he appears to 
have been the very first who introduced anything like a 
true scientific arrangement into this department of study. 
Cuvier has called attention to his extraordinary sagacity 
as a naturalist, in which character he was certainly in 
advance of his age twenty-two hundred years. “He 
is,” says Cuvier, “not only the most ancient author of 
comparative anatomy whose works have come down to 
us but he is one of those who have treated this branch 
of natural history with the most genius, and best deserves 
to be taken for a model.” 

It is common to speak of the scientific process known 
as “Induction” as if it were wholly a modern invention. 
But a conception, more or less complete, of induction 
was common to several of the ancient philosophers. 


*Tn allusion to Socrates’ having been put to death on a similar 
accusation. 

tT “I saw the master of those that know, sitting amid a family of phi- 
.osophers ; all gaze upon him, all do him honour.” 
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Aristotle evidently refers to this process when, in his 
work on “ Metaphysics,” he says, “Science begins when 
from a great number of experiences one general concep - 
tion is formed which will embrace all similar cases.” 
“Aristotle,” says one who has evidently studied his 
works with great care, “may be truly styled the father 
of the Inductive Philosophy, since he first announced 
its leading principles, and announced them with a com- 
pleteness and precision not surpassed by Bacon himself.” 
(See G. H. Lewes’s “ Aristotle,” p. 108.) 

The moral character of Aristotle seems to have been 
in every way estimable. In his friendships he was warm 
and constant. He appears to have cherished the 
memory of his friend and patron Hermias with a deep 
and devoted affection. Of his poetical productions there 
remains a beautiful pzean, full of noble simplicity and 
pathos, written on the occasion of the death of his be- 
loved prince. Besides other charges brought against 
him by the Athenians, he was accused of paying divine 
honours to Hermias. Although a measure of Alexander’s 
aversion and hatred to Callisthenes extended to Aris- 
totle, there is ground for believing that the latter never 
lost his regard and affection for his royal pupil. And so 
far was he from furnishing just occasion for the charge 
against him of disrespect and ingratitude to Plato, that 
he shows towards his great master an affectionate regard 
in those very passages wherein he expresses his dissent 
from him. While clearly intimating that Plato is dear 
to him, he maintains that truth ought to be dearer to us 
than any personal considerations. This, in all proba- 
bility, is the true origin of the proverb, “Amicus Plato, 
sed magis amica veritas,” (‘‘ Plato is dear, but truth is 
more dear.”) He did not accept Plato’s theory of 
Ideas, nor the doctrine of Reminiscence which was so 
intimately connected with that theory. (See PLATo.) 
Although he fully recognizes the existence of a supreme 
spiritual (or immaterial) Intelligence as the creative 
power of the universe, there is nothing in his writings to 
show that he believed in the immortality of the soul, as 
this expression is commonly understood,—that is, the 
continuation of a man’s personal identity in a future 
state of existence. 

Only a comparatively small portion of Aristotle’s 
writings have come down to us; but these treat of a 
great variety of subjects, and prove the universality of 
his genius. They may be divided under the following 
heads: 1. Dialectics and Logic; 2. Physics; 3. Mathe- 
matics ; 4. Metaphysics ; 5. Ethics; 6. Politics; 7. CEco 
nomics; 8. Historical Writings ; 9. Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings. The best edition of Aristotle’s entire works is that 
of Bekker, Berlin, 1831. Of the earlier editions, the first 
Aldine, (Aldina editio princeps,) published at Venice in 
5 vols., (1495-98,) is the most valuable. 

See Ritter, “History of Philosophy; G. H. Lewes, “ Aris- 
totle,” 1 vol. 8vo, London, 1864; ADoLPH STAuR, “ Aristotelia,”’ 1830; 
Ammontus, ‘‘Vita Aristotelis;”? Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;” 
DioGenres LAERTIUS; ANDREAS ScHorTt, ‘‘ Vite comparatz Aris- 
totelis et Demosthenis,’’? 1603; F&Lix Ravaisson, ‘‘ Essai sur la 
Métaphysique d’ Aristote,”’ 2 vols., 1837-46 ; article ‘‘ Aristote,”’ in the 


“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”’? by Dr. Horrer; ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Vouve graphie Générale,” by Dr yclop 
Britannica ;”’ “‘ Biographie Universelle. 


Aristoxéne. See ARISTOXENUS. 

Ar-is-tox’e-nus [Gr. ’Apiordéevoc; Fr. ARISTOXENE, 
a’rés’tok’san’] of Tarentum, a Greek philosopher and 
writer, a pupil of Aristotle, lived about 330 B.c. He 
wrote many works, which are lost, and three extant 
books on music, which are esteemed valuable and are 
the oldest on that subject that have come down io us, 
He rejected the arithmetical system of Pythagoras in 
music. 

Aristoxenus, a Greek physician, who lived about 
the beginning of the Christian era, and whose opinions 
are quoted by Galen. 

A-ris/tus ["Apioroc] of Salamis, in Cyprus, a Greek 
historian of uncertain date. He wrote a History of 
Alexander the Great, which is lost. Some statements 
derived from his work have been preserved by Arrian 
and Strabo. 

Aristus, an Academic philosopher, who was a friend 
of Cicero, and a brother of the philosopher Antiochus. 
He taught philosophy at Athens, where Marcus Brutus 
was among his pupils, and where Cicero visited him in 
51 B.C. 
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Ax-is-tyl/lus, [Gr. ’ApiorvAdoc; Fr. ARISTYLLE, 4’rés’- 
tel’,] a Greek astronomer, lived in the third century B.C. 

Ariu, 4’re-oo, (EMILIO,) a Venetian sculptor of the 
fifteenth century. 

A-ri/us or A-rei/us, popularly called A/ri-us, [Gr. 
"Apewoc,| the founder of Arianism, and author of the 
greatest schism that ever divided the Christian Church 
before the Reformation, was born at Cyrene, in Africa, 
shortly after the middle of the third century. He was 
ordained a deacon at Alexandria by the patriarch Peter, 
and promoted to the highest rank among the clergy by 
the patriarch Alexander. 

The controversy which arose between Alexander and 
Arius about 318 A.D. caused Constantine to summon 
the first general council, which met at Nicaea (or Nice) in 
325 A.D., and condemned with great unanimity the doc- 
trines of Arius, who denied that the Son is coeternal 
and coessential with the Father. Arius, who had at- 
sended this council, was exiled to Ilyricum by Constan- 
tine, but this sentence was revoked two or three years 
later. Arianism spread rapidly in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and was approved by the Synods of Tyre and Jerusalem 
in 335 A.D. 

Soon after this date he returned to Alexandria; but 
his presence excited there so great a disturbance that 
Constantine recalled him to Constantinople, where the 
Arians were numerous and powerful. According to 
some writers, he avowed his submission to the creed 
adopted by the Council of Nice, and was about to be 
restored to communion, when he died suddenly near 
336 A.D. Authorities differ respecting the place of his 
death and many events of his life. Arianism was patron- 
ized as the religion of the state by the emperor Con- 
stantius, and by Valens. The contest between the 
Arians and Athanasians (see ATHANASIUS) raged for 
more than two centuries, and carnal weapons were re- 
sorted to by each party to enforce its arguments. The 
Goths, Vandals, and Suevi of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies were nearly all Arians. 

The sect became divided into two portions, called 
** Hetero-ousians” (who were strict or ultra-Arians) and 
Semi-Arians or “ Homoiousians,” who admitted the 
“similar essence” of the Son with the Father. 

The followers of Arius were often called Eusebians, 
from Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia. 

See NEANDER, “‘ History of the Christian Church ;?? MarmBoure, 
“ Histoire de |’Arianisme ;”” STARK, “‘ Essay on Arianism,”’ (in Ger- 
man,) 1783; G. M. Travasa, ‘‘Storia critica della Vita di Ario,”’ 
1748 ; Eusesrus, ‘‘ Vita Constantini ;’? Sozomen, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesi- 
astica ;’? EprpHAntus, ‘‘ Panarium ;”? THEODORET, “‘ Historia Ecclesi- 
astica ;”? REUTERDAHL, “‘ Memorabilia Arii ejusque Hzreseos,”’ 1813. 

Arivey, del’, deh 14’re’va’, (PrerR£,) a French comic 
writer, born at Troyes, flourished about 1550-80. 

Arja, a German spelling of Arya, which see. 

Arjasp or Argiasp, ar’jasp’, a king of Turan or 
Tartary, reigned about five or six centuries before 
Christ. He waged war against Gushtasp, King of Per- 
sia, because the Persians had adopted the religion of 
Zoroaster. He was defeated and killed by the Persian 
prince Isfendiyar. 

See Matcotm’s “ History of Persia.’’ 


Arje, ar/Ha, (R. JacoB JUDAH,) a learned Spanish 
cabbi and antiquary, born about 1602, resided at Am- 
sterdam, and wrote a number of works. His great work 
called “Tabnith Hecal” (“The Model of the Temple,” 
1642) was highly esteemed. 

Arje or Arié, (R. Jupau.) See LEo of MopENA. 

Arjona, de, da ar-Ho/na, (MANUEL,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Osuna in 1761, passed the greater part of his life 
at Seville. He became doctoral of the royal chapel of San 
Fernando at Seville, and obtained other offices in the 
church. He wrote an “Ode to the Spanish Nobility,” 
(“Oda a la Nobleza Espafiola,’”) and other poems of 
some merit, none of which were published during his 
life. Died in 1820. 


See Quintana, ‘‘ Tesoro del Parnaso Espafiol.”? 

Ar/ju-na, Ar’joon, or Ar’jun, [Hindoo pron. tr’- 
jO0-na or tr’jodn,| a mythic hero among the Hindoos, 
supposed to represent courage, (or, according to some 
writers, prudence.) He was a companion of Krishna, 

Arkenholtz. See ARCKENHOLTZ. 
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Arkevolti, ar-ka-vol’tee, a celebrated Italian rabbi, 
grammarian, and poet, died in his native town of Padua 
in I61I. 

Arkwright, ark’rit, (Sir RICHARD,) an Englishman, 
whose ingenuity has contributed greatly to the prosperity 
of Great Britain, was born at Preston, Lancashire, in 1732, 
and was a barber in his youth, He is the reputed in- 
ventor of a machine for spinning cotton, which produced 
an immense extension of the cotton-manufacture in the 
British Empire. He set up the machine at Preston in 1768, 
and obtained a patent for it in 1769, about which date he 
formed a partnership with Need and Strutt of Notting- 
ham. In 1771 they built a spinning-mill on the Der- 
went at Cromford, which was moved by water-power. 
This enterprise was very successful. He became the 
proprietor of other cotton-mills, and controlled the mar- 
ket of cotton yarn for some years. His right to the 
patent was contested, and a verdict was given against 
him in 1781; but his business continued to prosper. He 
was knighted by George III. in 1786. Died in 1792. 
It is stated that he left property valued at nearly half a 
million sterling. 

Arkwright is celebrated not only as an ingenious in- 
ventor, but also as the founder or pioneer of the factory 
system. He was a man of wonderful energy and perse- 
verance. ‘‘It required,” says Dr. Ure, ‘‘a man of Napo- 
leon nerve and ambition to subdue the refractory tempers 
of workpeople accustomed to irregular paroxysms of 
diligence, and to urge on his multifarious and intricate 
constructions in the face of prejudice, passion, and envy. 
Such was Arkwright, who, suffering nothing to turn aside 
his progress, arrived gloriously at the goal, and has for- 
ever affixed his name to a great era in the annals of 
mankind.” 

See Dr. Urs, ‘‘ Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain,”’ vol. i., and 
* Philosophy of Manufactures,” p. 14; ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,”’ vol. ii.; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for June, 1827, (vol. xlvi. ;) 
Baines, ‘‘ History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain;” 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Arkwright, (RICHARD,) the only son of the preced- 
ing, was born in 1755, and inherited excellent talents for 
business. He was also a manufacturer of cotton, and 
accumulated an immense fortune, which, after his death, 
was sworn by the executors to exceed one million 
pounds; but this was a mere statement of form: his 
actual wealth was far beyond that sum. It has been 
stated that he was the richest commoner of England. 
He was well versed in political economy. Died in 1843. 

Arlaniboeus, ar-l4-ne-bd/ts, (FIL1p,) a Swedish his- 
torian of the seventeenth century, wrote a work entitled 
“ Swedish Arms,” (‘‘ Arma Suecica,” 1631.) 

Arlaud, %r/10’, (BENOf?,) a Swiss portrait-painter, 
born at Geneva, worked in London. Died in 1719. 

Arlaud, (JACQUES ANTOINE,) an eminent miniature- 
painter, born at Geneva in 1668, had great success in his 
art, both in Paris and London. He formed a friendship 
with Newton, and, after his return to Geneva, corre- 
sponded with him. Died at Geneva in 1746. 

See Wavpote, “‘ Anecdotes of Painting.” 


Ar-len/sis de Scu-da-lu’pis, (PETER;) an alchemist, 
lived in the last part of the sixteenth century. 

Ar’ler or Arleri, von, fon ar-la’ree, (PETER,) an ar- 
chitect, born in Bologna about 1333, exercised his art in 
Germany, and particularly at Prague, where he was for 
thirty years engaged on the cathedral of Saint Vitus, a 
fine specimen of the Gothic style. He was living in 1386. 

Arlincourt, d’, dar/l4n’koor’, (VIcTor,) VICOMTE, 
a French poet and novelist, born near Versailles in 1789. 
He was appointed auditor to the Council of State by 
Napoleon I. He published in 1818 an epic poem called 
“Charlemagne, ou la Caroléide.” His most popular ro- 
mance is “ Le Solitaire,” (1825.) His style is eccentric, 
and not approved by the critics. Died in 1856. 

Arlington, EARL or. See BENNET. 

Arlotti, ar-lot’tee, (DECcrO,) an Italian dramatist of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Reggio; died in 1759. 

Arlotti, (LuDovIco,) an Italian poet and priest, lived 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

Arlotti, (MARCANTONIO,) an Italian poet, lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

Arlotti, (PomPEo,) an Italian physician, born at Reg- 
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gio in the latter part of the sixteenth century, wrote a 
work on Bleeding in Fevers. 

Arlotti, (RIDOLFO,) an Italian poet, born at Reggio, 
in Lombardy, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He was a friend of Tasso, and had a fair reputation as a 
poet. Among his works was a poem on the Conquest 
of Granada by Ferdinand V. of Castile and Aragon. 
Died in 1613. 

Arlotto, ar-lot’to, called IL Provano, él pe-o-va’no, 
(“The Curate,”) or Arlotto Mainardi, ar-lot’to mi- 
nar/dee, a celebrated Italian wit, born at Florence in 
1396, was originally a wool-comber, but afterwards took 
holy orders, and travelled extensively. He was a favour- 
ite with sovereigns for his bonmots, which have been 
published at various times and in different languages. 
He died about 1483. 

Ar-lo’tus or Ar/lot de Pra’to, an ecclesiastic, born 
probably in Tuscany, is said to have compiled the first 
Concordance of the Bible. Died at Paris in 1287. 

Arluno, ar-loo’no, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian jurist 
and historian, who lived at Milan about 1500, wrote, be- 
sides other works, a history of his native city, (‘‘ Historia 
Patriz,”) which was never printed. 

Arluno, (GIOVANNI PIErRo,) brother of the above, 
was a physician of eminence. He practised at Milan, 
and wrote several medical works. 

Arma, ar’m4, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
physician, born in Piedmont. He was appointed first 
physician to the Duke of Savoy in 1553, and had a re- 
spectable reputation as a medical writer. 

Armagnac, @, darx’man’yak’, (BERNARD,) Count, 
Constavle of France, succeeded to his title and estate 
in 1391. He was ambitious, unscrupulous, and skilful 
in war. He became the head of the league formed in 
1410 by the princes of the blood against the Duke of 
Burgundy, and was the chief instigator of the civil war 
which raged between the “ Armagnacs” and the “ Bur- 
gundians.” (See CHARLES VI.) Called by Queen Isabeau 
to defend the kingdom against the English in 1415, he 
insisted on being appointed constable and chief minister. 
Having obtained these offices, he treated the royal family 
with contempt, and rendered himself odious to the peo- 
ple of Paris by his tyranny. In 1418 Paris was taken 
by the Burgundians, who massacred the Count of Ar- 
magnac, with many of his partisans. 

See Rymer, “ Feedera ;”’ Stsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 


Armagnac, (JEAN,) I, CounT oF, succeeded to his 
county in 1319, and distinguished himself in the French 
service under the kings Philip of Valois, John, and 
Charles V., taking a prominent part in most of the mili- 
tary movements of those sovereigns. Died in 1373. 

Armagnac, (JEAN,) IIT, Counr oF, was a brother of 
Bernard, and grandson of Jean I. He was appointed 
captain-general in 1385, and commanded an expedition 
for the conquest of Milan from Galeazzo Visconti in 
1391. He was killed in battle before he reached Milan, 
in the same year. 

Armagnac, (JEAN,) IV., Count or, succeeded his 
father Bernard VII. in 1418, taking sides with the Eng- 
lish against Charles VII. He assumed independent 
powers, but was subdued by Louis XI. (then dauphin) 
in 1444, and imprisoned for a year. Died in 1450. 

Armagnac, (JEAN,) V., Counr oF, a son of Jean 

‘IV., was born about 1420. He was excommunicated 
by the pope for incest, and was notorious for various 
crimes. He joined the League of the Public Good in 
rebellion against Louis XI. about 1465. After this rebel- 
lion was terminated by the treaty of Conflans, he again 
revolted. He was taken prisoner and killed by the 
royal troops in 1473. 

Armand, ar’m6n’, (ALFRED,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1805. He built railway-stations at Ver- 
sailles, Amiens, Paris, Calais, etc. 

Armand, (CHARLES,) MARQUIS DE LA ROUARIE, deh 
14 ro0’%’re’, a French officer who served in the American 
war of the Revolution and rose to the rank of brigadier- 
general. He died in France in 1793. 

Armand, (FRANGOIS HUGUET,) a celebrated French 
comedian, born at Richelieu in 1699, and died at Paris 
in 1765. 


Armand de Bourbon. See Conti, 
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Armandi, ar-man‘dee, (PIERRE DAMIEN,) a general 
born at Fusignano, in Italy, in 1778. He served in the 
French army during the empire, and obtained on the 
field of Bautzen (1813) the rank of colonel. After the 
restoration of 1815 he was governor of the eldest son of 
Louis Bonaparte. He fought for the Italian insurgents 
in 1848-49, and commanded the artillery at Venice. He 
wrote a._valuable work entitled ‘‘ Military History of Ele- 
phants,” (‘Histoire Militaire des Elépharts,” 1843.} 
Died in 1855. 

Armani, ar-m4/nee, or Armanni, ar-min/nee, (GIo- 
VANNI BavrrisTa,) an excellent Italian improvisatore, 
born in Venice in 1768, performed in many cities of 
Italy, and held several civil offices under Napoleon in 
his native country. He translated into Italian Chateau- 
briand’s ‘*Genius of Christianity” and ‘ Martyrs,” and 
wrote two dramas which added nothing to his reputa- 
tion. Died in 1815. 

See Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Armani, (PIERMARTIRE, pe-AR-mar’te-ra,) an Italian 
painter, born near Médena in 1613; died in 1669. 

Armann, ar/man, (VINCENZ,) called by the Italians 
VINCENZO ARMANNO, a Flemish landscape-painter of 
great ability, worked a number of years at Rome, and 
painted in oil, fresco, and distemper. Died at Venice in 
1649. 

emia ere von, fon ar’man-spérc’, (JOSEPH LuD- 
WIG,) CouNT, a liberal German statesman, born at Kot- 
zing, in Bavaria, in 1787. He attended the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, and was elected to the chamber of depu- 
ties in 1825. He became minister of finances in 1826, 
and minister of foreign affairs in 1828. In 1832 he was 
appointed president of the council of the regency formed 
for Otho, King of Greece, who was a minor. He directed 
the affairs of Greece until February, 1837. Died in 1853. 

Armati, ar-ma’/tee, (SALVINO, sal-vee’no,) a Floren- 
tine, wHo is the reputed inventor of spectacles. Little is 
known of his life. His epitaph, preserved by L. del 
Migliore in “ Firenze Ilustrata,” designates him as the 
inventor of spectacles, and dates his death in 1317. Vanni 
del Busca, who wrote in 1299, mentions spectacles as a 
recent invention. 

Armelle, ar’mél’, (NICOLE,) a French mystic, born in 
1606, was celebrated for her piety. Her life was pub- 
lished under the title of “School of the Pure Love of 
God,” (Paris, 1704.) Died in 1671. 

See ZIMMERMANN’S “ Solitude.” 

Armellini, ar-mél-lee’nee, (CARLO,) an Italian patriot 
and eminent lawyer, was born at Rome about 178o. 
He was an adherent of the Roman republic formed 
under French influence in his youth, and continued to 
be a republican to the last. He was a member of the 
provisional government formed at Rome in 1848, and 
one of the committee of three to whom the executive 
power was confided in 1849. On the restoration of the 
pope by the French army he went into exile. Died in 1863. 

Armellini, (MARIANO,) an Italian monk, antiquary, 
and writer, born at Ancona about 1662; died in 1737. 

Armenini, ar-ma-nee/nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian painter, born at Faenza, published in 1587 “True 
Precepts of Painting,” (“ Veri Precetti della Pittura.”’) 

Armero y Peneranda, ar-ma’/ro e pa-na-ran/da, 
(FRANCISCO,) a Spanish admiral of the present age. He 
was minister of the marine several times between 1840 
and 1850, and attained the rank of chief admiral in 1855. 
He succeeded Narvaez as prime minister in 1857. 

Armessin, de I’, deh l&r’ma/san’, (NICOLAS,) a 
French engraver, born in Paris in 1684. He engraved 
portraits and’history with success, and received the title 
of engraver to the king. Died in 1755. 

His father, of the same name, born in 1640, was an 
engraver of inferior skill. 

Armfelt or Armfeldt, arm/félt, (CARL,) BARON OF, 
an eminent Swedish general, born in Finland in 1666, 
He was employed by Charles XII. to defend Finland 
against the Russians, and displayed great skill and valour 
in a battle near Storkyro, in 1718, but was overpowered 
by superior numbers. Died in 1736. 

Armfelt or Armfeldt, (GusTar MAurRItTz,) a Swedish 
general and courtier, born in the province of Abo ir 
1757, Was a great-grandson of the preceding. He was 
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a favourite of Gustavus III., and, just before the death 
of that king in 1792, was appointed governor of Stock- 
holm. In 1794 he was charged with treason by the 
regent, who, during the absence of Armfelt on a mission 
to Naples, procured a sentence of death against him. 
He was restored to his former dignities by Gustavus IV. 
in 1799, and appointed governor-general of Finland in 
1805. In 1808 he commanded an army which was sent 
to conquer Norway, but failed. He entered the Russian 
service in 1810, and obtained several high offices. Died 
in 1814. 

See ‘‘Autobiography of G. M. Armfelt,’’ 1830. s 

Ar/min or Ar/m¥n, (Rosert,) an English actor in 
Shakspeare’s company, licensed in 1603. He was author 
of a small work called “A Nest of Ninnies,” (1608,) 
which is of little value. ‘The Valiant Welshman,” a 
play, (1615,) is attributed to him. 

Arminius. See HERMANN. 

Ar-min/i-us, (FULGENTIUS, ful-jén’she-us,) the Latin 
name of an Italian writer who became Bishop of Nusco 
in 1669. 

Ar-min/i-us, [Dutch pron. ar-mee’ne-ts,] (JACOBUS,) 
a celebrated Dutch theologian, from whom the system 
of theology called Arminianism takes its name, was born 
at Oudewater in 1560. His Dutch name was JAcos Har- 
MENSEN, in place of which he used the Latinized form 
Arminius. The surname VETERAQUINAS (sometimes 
given to him) was derived from ‘ Veteres Aquz,” the 
Latin for Oudewater. He was educated at Marburg, 
Leyden, and Geneva, 1575-85, visited Rome in 1586, 
and was ordained a minister at Amsterdam in 1588. He 
succeeded Francis Junius as professor of divinity at Ley- 
den in 1603. Before this date he had entertained doubts 
of the Calvinistic doctrine: of predestination, and had 
incurred the suspicion of heterodoxy. In 1604 he pro- 
pounded tenets on grace and predestination which were 
opposed by Francis Gomar and others and excited a 
violent controversy. His adversaries accused him of 
Pelagianism, but he denied the charge. Among his 
adherents were Grotius and Olden-Barneveldt. The 
Supreme Court of the Hague, after hearing a discussion 
between Arminius and Gomar in 1608, declared that the 
difference in their doctrines was of little importance. A 
national synod was convoked to settle this dispute ; but, 
before the appointed time, Arminius died in 1609, leaving 
several able theological treatises, which were published 
in one volume, (1629.) He was a man of blameless life 
and moderate temper. His device was, “A good con- 
science is Paradise.” The national synod which met at 
Dort in 1618 condemned the five articles of the Armin- 
ian creed, the adherents of which were severely perse- 
cuted in Holland by Maurice, Prince of Orange. The 
principles of Arminius have been adopted by the Wes- 

.leyan Methodists, and by many members of the Anglican 
Church. ; 

See Caspar Branpt, ‘Life of Arminius,” (in Latin,) 1724; 
Mosuerm, ‘ Ecclesiastical History ;? Perrus Berrius, ‘‘Oratio in 
Obitum J. Arminii,’”’ 1629; Professor Moses Stuart, ‘‘Vhe Creed 
of Arminius, with a Brief Sketch of his Life and Time,” in ‘‘ The Bibli- 
cal Repertory,’’ 183r. 

Ar/mis-tead, (Lewis A.,) an American general, born 
in Virginia. He served in the Mexican war, 1846-47, 
and became a brigadier-general in the Confederate army 
in 1861. He was killed at Gettysburg, July, 1863. 

Armistead, (WALKER KEITH,) an American general, 
born in Virginia about 1780. He was educated at West 
Point, and in the second war with Great Britain was 
chief engineer to the army on the Niagara, and after- 
wards at Norfolk. In 1828 he was breveted a brigadier- 
general, and in 1836-37 commanded in the war against 
the Florida Indians. Died in 1845. 

Ar/mi-tage, (EDWARD,) an eminent English painter 
of the present age, has executed, besides other works, 
some excellent frescos for the new Houses of Parliament. 

Armonville, ir’mdn‘véel’, (JEAN BAprisTE,) a French 
Jacobin member of the Convention, born at Rheims in 
1756; died in 1808. 

Armstrong, (ARCHIBALD,) commonly called Archy 
or Archee, jester to James I. of England, lost his place 
by his sarcasms on Archbishop Laud, and died in 1672. 

Armstrong, (FRANCIS,) an English physician, lived 
at Uppingham; died in 1789. 


Armstrong, (GEORGE,) M.D., a brother of John the 
poet, gave peculiar attention to the diseases of children, 
and founded a dispensary for the relief of the infant poor 
in London in 1769. Died about 1780. 

Arm/strong, (JAMES,) an American general, born in 
Pennsylvania in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
He took part in the defence of Fort Moultrie and in the 
battle of Germantown. Efe was a representative in Con- 
gress from 1793 to 1795. Died in 1795. 

Armstrong, (JOHN or JOHNNIE,) the hero of a ballad 
in Scott’s “ Border Minstrelsy,” famous for his freeboot- 
ing expeditions and levies of black mail in the neigh- 
bourhood of Langholm. He was hung, by order of James 
V., about 1529, with thirty-six followers who had come 
with offers of service. 

Armstrong, (JOHN,) an eminent British poet and 
physician, born at Castleton, Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
about 1709. He took his degree in medicine at Edin- 
burgh in 1732, soon after which he settled in London 
and practised with little success. He published anony- 
mously in 1735 a satirical “Essay for Abridging the 
Study of Physic ;” and in 1737, “The Economy of Love,” 
a poem, which is censured for indecency. His principal 
work is “The Art of Preserving Health,” (1744,) a didac- 
tic poem, which was received with favour by eminent 
critics of that age, and often reprinted. ‘“ There is a clas- 
sical correctness and closeness of style in this poem,” 
says Dr. Warton, “that are truly admirable, and the 
subject is raised and adorned by numberless poetical 
images.” (‘Reflections on Didactic Poetry.”) 

He afterwards produced “Benevolence, a Poetical 
Epistle,” (1751,) “Taste, an Epistle to a Young Critic,” 
(1753,) and several other works. He was physician to 
the army in Germany from 1760 until the peace of 1763, 
after which he lived on half-pay. In 1773 he published 
a volume of ‘Medical Essays.” He was a friend of 
the poet Thomson. Died in 1779. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
Cuatmers, “‘ Lives of ‘the English Poets.”’ 

Armstrong, (JOHN,) an English military engineer, 
wrote a ‘History of Minorca,” (1752.) Died in 1758. 

Armstrong, (JOHN,) an American general, born at 
Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, about 1758. He served as an 
officer in the Revolutionary war, at the end of which he 
wrote the celebrated ‘‘ Newburg Addresses,” in order to 
obtain redress or relief for the officers of the army. He 
was sent as minister to France in 1804, and became sec- 
retary of war in January, 1813. For his ill success in 
defending Washington against the British, he was re- 
moved in September, 1814. He died in 1843. (Allen 
says 1855.) 

Armstrong, (JOHN,) an eminent English medical 
writer, born near Sunderland, in the county of Durham, 
in 1784. He studied in Edinburgh, and practised with 
success in Sunderland. In 1814 he published a treatise 
on ‘Puerperal Fever.” His reputation was widely ex- 
tended by “Practical Illustrations of Typhus Fever,” 
(1816,) which was a very popular work. He removed 
to London in 1818, and, though rejected at his examina- 
tion by the College of Physicians, obtained great profes- 
sional success in the metropolis. He was also a popular 
lecturer in the Webb Street School of Medicine, of which 
he was one of the founders. It appears that he expressed 
a great contempt for medical learning, and regarded him- 
self as a reformer of thescience. He was author of other 
works besides the above-named. Died in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of J. Armstrong,”’ by F. Boorr, M.D., 
1834. : 

Armstrong, (JOHN,) an English writer and prelate, 
born near Sunderland in 1813. He became Bishop 
of Grahamstown, South Africa, about 1853. Died in 
1856. 

AinidetOHe (Rev. JOHN,) a Scottish poet and poiiti- 
cal writer of much promise, born at Leith in 1771, re- 
moved to London, and, while expecting church prefer- 
ment, supported himself by writing for periodicals. He 
died of consumption, induced by excessive occupation, 
at the early age of twenty-seven. Many of his poems 
appeared in the daily papers of that time. 

See “Gentleman’s Magazine,”” September, 1797. 

Armstrong, (JOHN Mostyn,) an English geogra- 
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pher of the eighteenth century, published an “ Essay on 
the Contour of the Coast of Norfolk,” (1791.) 

Armstrong, (ROBERT,) a general in the Florida war, 
was born in Tennessee about 1790. Died at Washing- 
ton in 1854. General Jackson bequeathed to him his 
sword. : 

Armstrong, (SAMUEL T.,) a noted bookseller of Bos- 
ton, mayor of the city, and Governor of Massachusetts 
for the unexpired term occasioned in 1836 by the elec- 
tion of Governor Davis to the United States Senate. 
Died in 1850, aged sixty-six. 

Armstrong, (Sir THomas,) a British subject, born at 
Nymwegen, was twice imprisoned by Cromwell for his 
adherence to the royal cause ; released and rewarded at 
the restoration, he fell under suspicion of the court as 
an intimate friend of the Duke of Monmouth and an 
accomplice in the Rye-House Plot, and suffered death 
in 1684, under circumstances of great injustice. A com- 
mittee of the House in 1689 reported that ‘his execu- 
tion was illegal, and was murder under pretence of 
justice.” 

Armstrong, (Sir WILLIAM GEORGE,) F.R.S., an 
English engineer, inventor of the Armstrong gun, was 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 181c. He became pro- 
prietor of an establishment for the manufacture of hy- 
draulic engines for the use of mines, etc. About 1856 
he invented the wrought-iron rifled cannon which bears 
his name and is extensively used. Since that date he 
was appointed engineer-in-chief for rifled ordnance, and 
superintendent of a foundry at Woolwich. 

Armstrong, (WILLIAM JOSEPH,) an American Pres- 
byterian divine, born at Mendham, New Jersey, in 1796. 
He was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from 1824 to 1834. He was lost at sea 
in the steamer Atlantic in November, 1846. A volume 
of his sermons, with a memoir of his life, has been pub- 
lished. 

Armyn, (RoBERT.) See ARMIN. 

Arnal, ar-nal’, (JUAN PEDRO,) a learned Spanish 
architect, born at Madrid in 1735. He was appointed 
vice-director of the Academy of San Fernando in 1774, 
and director of architecture in the same Academy in 
1786. The latter appointment was made by the king. 
Died in 1805. 

Ar’/nald, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born in Lon- 
don near the close of the seventeenth century, became a 
fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and rector of 
Thurcaston, Leicestershire, in 1733. His principal work 
is a “Critical Commentary on the Apocryphal Books,” 
which is esteemed judicious and valuable. It is usually 
printed as a continuation of the commentaries of Lowth 
and Patrick. Died in 1756. 

See J. Nicuots, “‘ History and Antiquities of Leicester.” 


Arnald, (WILLIAM,) son of the above, and preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales, was for twenty years insane, 
and died in 1802. 

Arnaldi, ar-nal/dee, (ENEA, a-na’4,) an Italian count 
who was born at Vicenza in 1716, and devoted much at- 
tention to architecture. He wrote a work on the con- 
struction of theatres, and another “On Ancient Basili- 
cas, and particularly those of Vicenza,” (‘‘ Delle Basiliche 
antiche, e specialmente di quella di Vicenza,” 1767.) 

Arnaldo (ar-nal/do) or Arnold or Brescia, brésh’4, 
[in Latin, ARNAL/DUS, ARNUL/PHUS, or ARNOL/DUS BRIX- 
TEN’SIS; Fr. ARNAUD (4k’nd’) DE BrEsciA,|an eloquent 
Italian agitator and reformer, was born at Brescia about 
the end of the eleventh century. He studied under the 
celebrated Abelard in France, and on his return to 
Italy became a monk and preacher. At this time the 
corruption of the clergy was general and notorious. He 
hegan to preach openly that the clergy ought not to pos- 
sess temporal property or power, and ought to be con- 
tented with their tithes and the free offerings of the 
people. His doctrines were received with favour by 
many nobles and others, and produced much excite- 
ment. For this cause he was banished from Italy by 
Pope Innpcent II. in 1139. He retired to France and 
Switzerland, where he obtained many adherents. 

In 1143 the populace of Rome, who favoured the 
opinions of Arnaldo, revolted against the pope. On 
learning this event, Arnaldo went to Rome and raised 
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there the standard of civil liberty and religious reform. 
Excited by his harangues, the Romans established a 
senate, defied the temporal power of the pope, and some 
of the more violent committed great excesses against 
the persons and property of the cardinals. The pope, 
Eugenius III., was ariven out of Rome in 1146. His 
successor, Adrian IV., reduced the people to submis- 
sion by placing Rome under an interdictin 1154. Arnaldo 
was driven out of the city, and afterwards seized by 
Frederick Barbarossa, who delivered him to his ene- 
mies. He was put to death at Rome in 1155. His vio- 
lent enemy Saint Bernard admits that his morals were 
pure. 

See J. D. Kéxmr, ‘‘Dissertatiode Arnoldo Brixiensi,’’ 1742; D. 
H. Franke, ‘‘ Arnold von Brescia,’’ Zurich, 1825; Hopcson, ‘‘ Re- 
formers and Martyrs,’’? Philadelphia, 1867; GuapaGnin1, “ Difesa 
di Arnoldo da Brescia,” 2 vels., 1790; D’AcuERY, ‘ Spicilegium ;” 
Saint BERNARD, “‘ Epistole ;?? Beck, “‘ Arnold von Brescia ;”’ Qui- 
RIN, ‘‘ Essai historique sur Arnaud de Brescia,” 1848. 

Ar-nal/dus Vil-la-no-va/nus, [Fr. ARNAUD DE 
VILLENEUVE, 4R/nd’ deh vél’‘nuy’; It. ARNALDO DI VIL- 
LANOVA, ar-nal/do de vél-l4-no/va,] written also Arnal’- 
dus Novicomen/’sis, a celebrated physician, born 
about 1235. He studied at Paris, at Montpellier, and 
in Italy, seems to have possessed all the medical and 
chemical knowledge of his day, and paid particular atten- 
tion to alchemy. His medical essays are numerous, as 
well as others on alchemy and religion. He incurred 
the charge of heresy at one time for his religious specu- 
lations. He was also employed in diplomatic affairs by 
the Kings of Sicily and Naples, and died in 1313 on his 
way to Avignon to visit, as a physician, Clement V., who 
had sent for him. 

See Campzcius, “‘Arnaldi Vita;’? Pirrre JosepH Hairze, ‘‘ Vie 
d’Arnauld,” 1719; N. Antonio, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus.” 

Ay/nall, (WILLIAM,) a political pamphleteer, editor 
of the “ British Journal,” “ Free Briton,” and an instru- 
ment of Sir Robert Walpole’s, has been condemned to 
notoriety in Pope’s ‘Dunciad.” He died about 1740. 

Arnas Magneeus. See ARNI-MAGNUSSON. 

Arnason, ak’na-son, (JON,) a Danish jurist, born in 
Iceland about 1727; died in 1777. 

Arnason, (JON,) an Icelandic writer, born at Hof in 
1819. He published, besides several biographies and 
other works, “‘ Icelandic Popular Tales and Adventures,” 
(Leipsic, 1862-64,) an English version of which appeared 
in 1864. 

Arnason, (MacGNnus Jon,) Bishop of Skalholt, and a 
man of-great Jearning, was born in Iceland in 1665, but 
studied in Copenhagen. He appears to have been a 
faithful but rigid ecclesiastical ruler. He died in 1743. 

Arnau, 4r-ndw’, (JUAN,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Barcelona in 1595, excelled as a colorist. Died in 1693. 

Arnaud, %r’nd/, (DANIEL,) a celebrated French Pro- 
vengal poet, born in Périgord, is supposed to have lived 
in the latter part of the twelfth century. 

See LonGrELLow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Arnaud, (FRANGO!IS,) a French abbé, writer, and 
critic, born near Carpentras in 1721. He published in 
1754 a “ Letter on Music to the Count de Caylus,” which 
was received with favour. He was associated with M. 
Suard as joint editor of the “Journal Etranger,” (1760~ 
62,) and of the “Gazette littéraire de l’Europe,” (8 vols., 
1764-66.) In 1771 he was admitted into the French 
Academy, and became reader and librarian to MONSIEUR, 
afterwards Louis XVIII. Died in 1784. 

Arnaud, (GEORGE,) a jurist and classical scholar, of 
French extraction, born at Franeker, in Holland, in 1711. 
Before he attained the age of twenty, he excelled as a 
classical antiquary and critic. He became professor of 
law at Franeker in 1739, and died in 1740, leaving seve- 
ral critical and legal works, which have a high reputa- 
tion. 

Arnaud, (HENRI,) a warlike pastor of the Waldenses, 
born at La Tour or La Torre, in Piedmont, in 1641, was 
noted for his sagacity and ability as a military leader. 
He led a successful expedition of the Waldenses, (Vau- 
dois,) who in 1689 recovered by arms their homes, from 
which age had been expelled by the Duke of Savoy on 
account of their religion. In their march among or over 
the Alps towards their native valleys, they defeated the 
French armies in several battles, An account of this 
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expedition, written by Arnaud, was published in English 
in 1327. He served as colonel in the armies of the allies 
u the war against the French which began about 1702. 
Died at Schonberg in 1721. 

Arnaud, @’, dar’nd’, (FRANGoIs THOMAS MARIE 
Baculard—ba’kiilar’,) a voluminous French writer of 
plays, novels, etc., born in Paris in 1718, was patronized 
in his youth by Voltaire. He afterwards corresponded 
with Frederick the Great, who addressed to him some 
complimentary verses. His biographers record with 
admiration his :nswer to Frederick, who, after several 
atheists had just professed their creed, asked the opinion 
of Arnaud on the subject. He replied, “1 rejoice to be- 
lieve in the existence of a being greater and wiser than 
kings.” He wrote many novels, which had a temporary 
popularity. Among his principal works is a collection 
of anecdotes and essays called “ Recreations of the Man 
of Sensibility,” (“Les Délassements de l’Homme sensi- 
ble,” 12 vols., 1784.) Died in 1805. 

See Qu#rarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Arnaud de Marsan, 4r’nd/ deh mar’sén’, a Pro- 
veneal troubadour, and the author of a poem illustrating 
the society of the age of the troubadours. 

Arnaud de Nobleville. See ARNAULT DE NOBLE- 
VILLE. 

Arnaud de Ronsil, ir’nd/ deh rén’seI’ or rdn’se’ye, 

. —— 
(GEORGE,) a skilful French surgeon, born about 1700, 
devoted himself especially to the treatment of hernia. 
He practised in Paris, and subsequently in London, with 
a high reputation. His writings are praised for clear- 
ness and profoundness. His chief work is a ‘ Disser- 
tation on Hernias,” (2 vols., 1749.) Died in 1774. 

Arnaud de Villa Nova. See ARNALDUS. 

Arnauld, %r’nd’, (ANGELIQUE,) called also Angé- 
lique de Saint-Jean, 6Nn’zha‘lék’ deh san’zh6n’, an 
eminent nun, born in 1624, was a niece of Marie Angé- 
lique and a daughter of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly. 
She was elected prioress of Port-Royal in 1669, and ab- 
bess in 1678, after which she was persecuted by the 
Jesuits. She was considered a prodigy of piety and 
learning, and it is stated that her father said, “ All m 
children and myself are fools in comparison of Ange- 
lique.” She was the principal author of a biographical 
work called “ Mémoires pour servir a l’Histoire de Port- 
Royal,” (3 vols., 1742.) Died in 1684. 

See SAInTE-BEuvE, “ Port-Royal,’? and Mary ANNE SCHIMMEL- 
PENNINCK, “‘ Memoirs of Port-Royal,”’ 2 vols., 1853. 

Arnauld, (ANTOINE,) procureur-général to Catherine 
de Médicis, was a man of eminent abilities, and, though 
a Huguenot, was saved from the Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew by Catherine. He died in 1585. 

Arnauld, formerly written Arnaud, (ANTOINE,) sur- 
named L’Avocat, (18’v0’k&’,) or “the Advocate,” a cele- 
brated orator, born in Paris in 1560, was the most 
eloquent French pleader of his day, and the father of 
the eminent Arnaulds of Port-Royal. He succeeded his 
father as procureur-général in 1585. His most celebrated 
speech was a “plaidoyer” for the University of Paris 
against the Jesuits in 1594, which is supposed to have 
been the cause of the persecution which the recluses of 
Port-Royal suffered after his death. He died in 1619, 
leaving six daughters and four sons, all of whom were 
distinguished, 

Arnauld, (ANTOINE,) Doctor of the Sorbonne, a 
celebrated theologian and philosopher, born in Paris on 
the 6th of February, 1612, was a son of the preceding 
and Catherine Marion. He was the most celebrated 
member of the family of Arnauld, and was sometimes 
called “le grand Arnauld.” He was ordained a priest 
in 1641, and became a doctor of the Sorbonne about 
the same time. In 1643 he published an able work “ On 
Frequent Communion,” (“ De la fréquente Communion,”) 
which made a powerful impression, and gave great 
offence to the Jesuits, of whom he was always a deter- 
mined antagonist. This work produced a reform in 
the style of French theologians, and set an example of 
a purer taste, which was soon followed by Pascal and 
Bossuet. 

In the controversy respecting grace which arose be- 
tween Jansenius and his opponents, Arnauld became a 
zealous Jansenist. He passed some years in the retire- 


ment and seclusion of Port-Royal, (a convent near Paris,) 
and wrote many works on theology and philosophy. In 
1656 he was expelled from the Society of the Sorbonne for 
a work which he wrote on the Jansenist question. This 
affair gave rise to the ‘‘ Provincial Letters” of Pascal, for 
which Arnauld furnished some materials. During the 
persecution to which his party was exposed from 1656 
to 1668, he lived in concealment. He published in 1669 
“The Perpetuity of the Faith of the Catholic Church 
touching the Eucharist defended against Sieur Claude 
de Charenton,” which added to his reputation. A large 
part of it was written by Nicole. He sought refuge from 
the enmity of the Jesuits in exile in 1679, after which he 
lived in various cities of Flanders and Holland until his 
death, which occurred at Brussels in 1694. 

Arnauld was remarkable for his simplicity of charac- 
ter and habits, his impetuosity, and his industry. Boileau 
wrote his epitaph, and designated him “the most learned 
mortal that ever wrote,” (“le plus savant mortel qui 
jamais ait écrit.”) His fellow-worker Nicole having 
expressed a desire for repose and respite from their long 
literary and dogmatical strife, Arnauld exclaimed, “ Will 
you not have all eternity to rest in?” (“ N’aurez-vous 
pas pour vous reposer l’éternité toute entiére ?”’) 

Among his works, which were collected in a good 
edition of forty-five closely-printed quarto volumes, 
(1775-83,) are “ La Logique, ou Art de Penser,” (1662,) 
an excellent treatise, generally called “The Port-Royal 
Logic ;” “ Elements of Geometry,” (1667 ;) a “ Treatise 
on True and False Ideas,” (1683—in opposition to the 
theory of Malebranche ;) and “The Practical Morality 
of the Jesuits,” (“Morale pratique des Jésuites,” 8 vols., 
1683-94.) He aided Lancelot in the composition of the 
“ Grammaire générale et raisonnée.” 

See ‘‘ Histoire de Ja Vie et des Ouvrages de M. Arnauld,” by P. 
QUESNEL, 1697; ‘‘ Vie d’Antoine Arnauld,”? by LARRIERE, 1783; 
‘* Histoire de la Vie etdes Ouvrages de M. Amauld ;’? SAINTE-BEUVE, 
“ Port-Royal,” vol. ii,; Varin, “ La Vérité sur les Arnauld,”’ 2 vols., 
1847; C. Jourpatn, “‘ Notice sur les Travaux philosophiques d’A, 
Arnauld,”’ 1843; “‘ Biographie Universelle.”” 

Arnauld, (ANTOINE,) commonly called THE ABBE, 
born in 1616, was the son of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly. 
He first joined the army, but, failing of promotion, re- 
sorted to the Church. He was a moderate Jansenist. 
In 1674 Louis XIV. conferred on him the abbey of 
Chaumes-en-Brie. He died in 1698, leaving some valu- 
able historic Memoirs, published in 1756. 

Arnauld or Arnaud, 4r’nd’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
general, born at Grenoble in 1749, was of humble birth, 
but, joining the army in 1791, he distinguished himself 
under Dumouriez, in the campaign on the Rhine, at 
Hohenlinden and other places. He died in Holland in 
1804. 

Arnauld, (HENR!I,) Bishop of Angers, the sixth child 
of “L’Avocat” before mentioned, was born in 1597. In 
his early career he pursued the law, and spent several 
years at Rome as attaché to Cardinal Bentivoglio. On 
his appointment to the bishopric of Angers, from a com- 
plete worldling he became a self-denying, charitable, and 
laborious pastor. He died at Angers in 1692. 

See Brsorcng, “‘ Vie de Henri Arnauld,’’ 2 vols., 1750. 

Arnauld, (MARIE ANGELIQUE,) DE SAINTE-MADE- 
LEINE, a sister of Antoine Arnauld, (1612-94,) was born 
in 1591. Her original name was Jacqueline Marie. 
She became in early youth abbess of Port-Royal, in 
which she made a reform by enforcing a rigid ascetic 
regimen, and acquired a high reputation for virtue and 
intelligence. Died in 1661. Her sister Agnes was also 
abbess of Port-Royal, and author of two religious books. 
These sisters were Jansenists. Agnes died in 1671. 

Arnauld, (Stm™on,) MARQUIS DE POMPONNE. 
POMPONNE. 

Arnauld d@’Andilly, ar’nd’ dén‘de’ye’, (RoBERt,) 
the eldest brother of the great Antoine Arnauld, and 
father of Angélique, (de Saint-Jean,) noticed above, born 
in Paris in 1589, was distinguished for probity, piety, and 
literary ability. In early life he had much favour and 
influence at the court of Louis XIII., who, it is said, 
offered him the office of secretary of state, which he de- 
clined. He accepted the place of intendant of the army 
in 1634. About 1645 he retired from the world and 
entered the monastery of Port-Royal. His principal 
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works are interesting autobiographical Memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1734, and an elegant translation of Josephus’s 
History, (1667-69.) He died in 1674, leaving a son, 
Simon, Marquis de Pomponne. 

Arnauld (Arnold) de Chartres, 4r’nd/ deh shartr, 
[Lat. ARNoL’DUS CARNOTEN’sIS,] a French writer on 
theology, became abbot of Bonneval in 1138 He 
wrote, besides other works, ‘‘On the Principal Works of 
Christ,” (“ De Cardinalibus Christi Operibus.”) His style 
is elegant. ; 

Arnauld de Marveil, 4x/no’ deh mar’val’ or mar’- 
va/ye, written also Arnaud de Merueil or de Ma- 
ruelh, a Provencal troubadour, whom Sismondi places 
highest as an amatory poet of his day. He died in the 
latter part of the twelfth century. 

Arnault, 4r’/nd’, (Lucimn Emize,) a French dramatic 
writer, son of Vincent Antoine, noticed below, was born 
at Versailles in 1787. He was appointed auditor to the 
council of state in 1808. He produced a number of 
tragedies, one of which, entitled “ Regulus,” was success- 
ful. After the revolution of 1830 he was prefect of 
several departments. 

Arnault, (VINCENT ANTOINE,) a French poet and 
dramatist, born in Paris in 1766. He began his career 
by the tragedy of “Marius at Minturne,” (1791,) which 
had great success. He was author of two other popular 
tragedies, entitled “ Lucréce,” (1792,) and “ Germanicus,” 
(1816,) and of a number of poems, fables, etc. In 1797 
he was charged by Napoleon to organize the government 
of the Ionian Isles. In 1808 he was appointed chief or 
director of public instruction. He succeeded Andrieux 
in 1833 as perpetual secretary of the French Academy, 
and published “Souvenirs of a Sexagenarian,” (4 vols., 
1833.) Died in 1834. 

See JourDAIN, “ Poétes Francais,” 

Arnault (4r’nd’) or Arnaud de Nobleville, deh 
nobl’vél’, (Louis DANIEL,) a French physician, noted for 
his benevolence, born at Orléans in 1701. He devoted 
himself to the gratuitous service of the poor in his native 
city. He wrote a “Manual for Charitable Ladies,” 
(‘Manuel des Dames de Charité,” 1747,) often reprinted, 
and a “ Natural History of Animals,” to serve as a sup- 
plement to the Materia Medica of Geoffroy, (6 vols., 1756.) 
Died in 1778. 

Axnavon, 4R’na/von’, (FRANGOIS,) a French theolo- 
gian, born near Vaucluse about 1740; died in 1824. 

Arnay, qd’, dar’nd’, (JOHANNES RUDOLPHUS,) a Swiss 
writer, born in the canton of Berne in1710. He became 
professor of eloquence and history at Lausanne, and 
wrote, besides other works, a “ Treatise on the Private 
Life of the Romans,” (1732.) Died in 1766. 

Arnd, aRnt, (CHRISTIAN,) a German writer on phi- 
losophy and logic, born in 1623; died in 1653. 

Arnd, Arnt, or Arndt, arnt, (JOHANN,) aGerman Lu- 
theran divine of great merit, born at Ballenstadt, duchy 
of Anhalt, in December, 1555. He was minister at Qued- 
linburg from 1590 to 1599, and then removed to Bruns- 
wick. He was an earnest teacher of practical religion. 
About 1595 he published the first part of his great work 
“On True Christianity,” (“ Vom wahren Christenthum,”) 
which produced a powerful impression, was admired as 
a master-piece of composition, and translated into nearly 
all the languages of Europe. There are English versions 
of it by Boehm (1712) and W. Jacques, (1815.) Probably 
no other book except the Bible has been so often printed 
in Germany. In 1611 he became general superintendent 
at Zelle, where he died in 1621, leaving several other 
works. 

See ‘‘ Johann Arnd, ein biographischer Versuch,” von Fr. ARNDT, 
1838; F. W. Krummacner, ‘J, Arnds Leben,”’ 1842; WILDEN- 
HAHN, ‘‘ J, Arnt: Zeitbild aus Braunschweigs Kirchen- und Stadtge- 
schichte,” etc., 2 vols., 1847; WerHRHAN, “Lebensgeschichte J. 
Arndts,’’ 1848; H. L. Pertz, ‘‘Commentatio de J. Arndtio,”’ 1852. 

Arnd, [Lat. ARN’p1uUs,] (Josua or JosIAH,) a German 
Lutheran minister and prolific writer, born at Giistrow 
in 1626. He became professor of logic at Rostock in 
1653, and resigned that chair in 1656, after which he 
preached at Giistrow. He wrote in Latin on theology, 
philosophy, history, etc. Among his works is a ‘ Lexi- 
con of Ecclesiastical Antiquities,” (1667,) and several 
Latin poems. Died in 1684. 

Arnd, (KARL,) one of the earliest bibliographical 
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writers, a son of the preceding, was born at Giistrow in 
1673. He became professor of Hebrew at Rostock in 
1708, and published several learned works. Died in 1721. 

Arndt, arnt, (Ernst Morirz,) a popular German 
poet and political writer, born in the Prussian island of 
Riigen on the 26th of December, 1769. His first work 
was a book of “Travels in Germany, Hungary, and 
Italy,” (1797-98.) He became a professor at Greifswalde 
in 1806, and successfully invoked the spirit of German 
nationality against the aggressions of Napoleon, in his 
“Spirit of the Time,” (‘‘Geist der Zeit,” 1806.) He 
zealously promoted the war of independence (1812-13) 
by a number of spirited songs, poems, and pamphlets, 
which were considered master-pieces. His famous song, 
“Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” (What is the 
German’s Fatherland ?”) is called the most popular song 
of Germany. He was appointed professor of history at 
the University of Bonn in 1818; but he was suspended 
from his functions in 1819, because he insisted on the 
constitutional reforms which the king had promised. 
Arndt was restored to his chair at Bonn in 1840, and 
was deputed to the National Assembly of Frankfort in 
1848. Among his works are a tract entitled ‘“ Ueber 
Landwehr und Landsturm,” (“On the Militia and the 
Levy en Masse,” 1812,) and “Souvenirs of my Life,” 
(1840.) He died in 1860, 

See W. Neumann, “‘E. M. Arndt: eine Biographie;’? E. M. 
Arnot, ‘‘Erinnerungen aus dem dussern Leben,” 1840; LONGFEL- 
Low, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Arndt, (GOTTFRIED AUGUST,) a German writer on 
history and law, born at Breslau in 1748. He became 
professor of moral philosophy and political economy at 
Leipsic in 1791. He published, besides other works, 
“Archives of the History of Saxony,” (3 vols., 1784-86.) 
Died in 18109. 

Arndt, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German historian, 
bern at Halle in 1713. He was rector of a gymnasium 
at Riga, and published a valuable work entitled “ Chroni- 
cles of Livonia,” (1740-50.) Died in 1767. 

Arndt, von, fon arnt, (C. GOTrTLiER,) a German 
writer, and imperial councillor of Catherine II. of Rus- 
sia, published a work “On the Origin of European 
Dialects.” Died in 1829. 

Arndts, aRnts, or Arendts, 4’rénts, (LUDWIG,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Arnsberg, in Prussia, in 1805. He 
was successively professor of law at Bonn, Munich, and 
Vienna, and wrote a ‘Manual on the Pandects,” and 
other works. 

Arne, arn, (CECILIA,) (originally Young,) one of the 
most distinguished singers of her time, was the wife of 
Thomas Arne. Died in 1776. 

Arne, (MICHAEL,) an English composer, son of Tho- 
mas, noticed below, was born in London about 1740. 
He inherited a moderate portion of his father’s talent. 


-His principal work was the opera of ‘‘ Cymon,” (1767.) 


He composed several popular songs, among which is 
“The Topsails shiver in the Wind.” Died in 1785. 

Arne, (SUSANNA.) See CIBBER. 

Arne, (THOMAS AUGUSTINE,) an eminent English 
musician and composer, born in London in 1710, was the 
son of an upholsterer who is identified by some with a 
person of that trade mentioned by Addison in ‘“‘ The Spec- 
tator,” No. 50. He composed the music for Addison’s 
opera of ‘ Rosamond,” which was performed with suc- 
cess in 1733, and also that for Milton’s “Comus,” (1738,) 
which increased his reputation. ‘The melody of Arne 
at this time,” says Dr. Burney, “and of his Vauxhall 
songs afterwards, forms an era in English music: it was 
so easy, natural, and agreeable to the whole kingdom 
that it had an effect on the national taste.” In 1740 he 
married Cecilia Young, a popular vocalist, and in 1745 
was engaged as composer by the manager of Vauxhall 
Gardens. Among his most celebrated works is the opera 
“Artaxerxes,” (1762.) The two principal national songs 
of England, ‘God save the King” and “ Rule Britannia,” 
owe their popularity chieflyto his music. Died in 1778. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music;”? Frtis, ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens.”’ 

Arnemann, ar’neh-mAn’, (Justus,) a German medi- 
cal writer, born at Liineburg in 1763, practised some 
years at Altona. He published numerous works of 
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moderate merit, among which is a treatise on Materia 
Medica, (“Entwurf einer praktischen Arzeneimittel- 
lehre,” (2 vols., 1792.) He committed suicide in 1807. 

Ar’nest or Er’/nest [Lat. ARNEs/rus] of Pardubicz, 
first Archbishop of Bohemia, minister to Charles IV. of 
that kingdom, and first chancellor of the University of 
Prague, died in 1364. 

Arn’/grims-son,(Bystein—/’stin,) an Icelandic monk 
of the fourteenth century, celebrated for his “ Lily,” re- 
puted the best poem in the Icelandic language. It en- 
joyed great popularity during the reign of Catholicism in 
the North. He died in 136r. 

See Krarr og Nyerup, ‘ Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon. 

Arnheim, von, fon arn’/him, or Arnim, 4r’nim, 
(JOHANN GeEorG,) a distinguished German diplomatist 
and general, born in the Mark of Brandenburg about 1581. 
He entered the army of the emperor Ferdinand II. in 
1626, and won the favour of Wallenstein, who employed 
kim in a negotiation with Gustavus Adolphus. In 1628 
he obtained the rank of field-marshal. He passed in 
1630 into the service of the Elector of Saxony, who gave 
him the chief command of his army, and he commanded 
the left wing under Gustavus Adolphus at Leipsic in 
1631. Arnheim and Wallenstein commanded opposing 
armies in 1632 and 1633; but the former was suspected 
of collusion with the enemy. He defeated the Impe- 
rialists at Liegnitz in May, 1634, and detached Saxony 
from the Swedish alliance in 1635. He resigned his 
commission the same year. Died in 1641. 

See Purenporr, ‘‘De Rebus Suecicis ;’? WALDSTEIN, (W ALLEN- 
STEIN,) ‘‘ Briete,”’ 3 vols., 1829. 

Arnigio, ar-nee’jo, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Brescia in 1523 ; died of the plague in 1577. 

Arnim. See ARNHEIM. 

Arnim, ar/nim, (ELISABETH or BETTINA—bét-tee/n4,) 
a celebrated German authoress, born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1785. She was a sister of the poet Clemens 
Brentano, and became the wife of L. A. von Arnim, also 
a poet. She was in her youth a passionate admirer of 
Goethe, with whom she corresponded. Her imagination 
was ardent and eccentric. Her principal works are 
‘The Correspondence of Goethe with a Child,” (3 vols., 
1835,) which she translated into English, and “ Die 
Giinderode,” (2 vols., 1840,) a collection of letters and 
charming idyllic poems. Died in Berlin in January, 1859. 

See “ Bilackwood’s Magazine,”’ vol. lviii., and “Foreign Quarterly,” 
vol. xxxiv. 

Arnim, von, fon ar/nim, (Lupwic Achim—A/xkim,) 
a popular, original, and romantic German poet, born at 
Berlin in 1781. He studied the natural sciences, and 
published in 1799 a “Theory of Electricity.” In part- 
nership with his friend Clemens Brentano, whose sister 
Bettina he afterwards married, he published a collec- 
tion of popular songs, called ‘The Boy’s Wonder-horn,” 
(“Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” 3 vols., 1806.) His novel 
entitled. ‘ Poverty and Riches, Guilt and Repentance of 
the Countess of Dolores,” (2 vols., 1810,) is highly com- 
mended, and is perhaps his best work. His productions 
display great imagination, depth of feeling, and a tenden- 
cy to the romantic simplicity of the middle ages. Among 
his admired prose works are the tale called ‘Angelica 
the Genoese and Cosmus the Rope-dancer,” (“ Angelica 
die Genueserin und Cosmus der Seilspringer,”) and 
“Jsabella of Egypt,” (1811.) Died in 1831. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘ Neuere Geschichte der poetischen national 
Literatur der Deutschen.” 

Arni-Magnusson, ar/ne m&g’nts-son, [ Lat. AR’NAS 
Macn#’us,| an eminent archeologist of Iceland, born 
in 1663, studied at Copenhagen, where he subsequently 
became professor of historysand antiquities. He was 
sent to Iceland, in 1702, by Frederick IV., and, during a 
residence of ten years in that country, made a large and 
valuable collection of manuscripts. The Arna-Mag- 
nzan Commission, having for its object the publication 
of these works, was named in his honour. Died in 
1730. 

See the Introduction to Kryser’s ‘‘Religicn of the Northmen,” 
translated by PENNOCK, pp. 22, 23. 

Arniszeus or Arnisdus, ar-ne-za’ts, (HENNIN/GUS,) 
a miscellaneous writer, born near Halberstadt, in Prus- 
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sian Saxony, in the sixteenth century. In 1620 he re- 
moved to Copenhagen and became physician to Chris- 
tian IV. Died in 1636, 

Arnkiel, arn’keel,:(FRIEDRICH,) a historian, a son of 
Trogillus, noticed below, lived at Apenrade in the first 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Arnkiel, (/ROGILLUS, tro-il/lus,) a divine and anti- 
quary, born near Apenrade, in Sleswick. He became 
superintendent of the Lutheran Church in Holstein in 
1686. His work “On the Philosophy and School of Epi- 
curus” (in Latin, 1671) was received with favour. He 
also wrote an able treatise on the ancient religion and 
the moral and political state of the Saxons, Goths, etc., 
entitled “‘Cimbrische Heiden-Religion,” (1691.) Died 
at Apenrade in 1713. 

Ar’no, first Archbishop of Salzburg, in Germany, 
was aman of great influence in his day, being councillor 
to the Duke of Bavaria, and held in high esteem by 
Charlemagne and Pope Leo III. Died about 820. 

Arnobe. See ARNOBIUS. 

Ar-no/bi-us, [Fr. ARNOBE, 4R’nob’,] (A’/FER,) some- 
times called THE ELDER, a rhetorician and eloquent 
apologist for Christianity, was a native or resident of 
Sicca, in Numidia, and flourished about the end of the 
third century. Little is known of his life. He was con- 
verted from paganism to Christianity, and wrote an able 
work called ‘ Disputations against the Gentiles,” (“‘ Dis- 
putationes contra Gentes,”) in which he attacks the ab- 
surdities of the pagan religion with powerful sarcasm. 
This is supposed to have been written soon after the 
persecution under Diocletian, which began in 302 A.D. 
His doctrines are not considered strictly orthodox. M. 
Villemain, in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” re- 
marks that certain circumstances give this work a char- 
acter of originality and a real importance in relation to 
philosophy and history. ‘* Writing at the end of perse- 
cution and before the ruin of paganism, he is full of 
ardent recriminations and of curious details.” Lactan- 
tius was a pupil of Arnobius. 

See Cave, ‘‘Historia Literaria;’”? NEANDER, ‘‘ History of the 
Christian Church;” Bayve, ‘Historical Dictionary ;’? Morért, 
“Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 

Arnobius THE YOUNGER, [Fr. ARNOBE LE JEUNE, 
4r’nob/ leh zhun,] a semi-Pelagian ecclesiastic, who 
flourished about 460 A.D. His chief work was a Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. He opposed the doctrines of 
Saint Augustine. 

Ar/nold, Duke of Gueldres, (or Geldérn,) of the 
house of Egmond, (or Egmont,) was born in 1410. He 
was defeated in battle by the Duke of Berg in 1444, and 
lost the duchy of Jiilich. His son Adolphus rebelled 
against him with success, and confined Arnold in prison 
for about five years. He was released by the interven- 
tion of Charies the Bold of Burgundy, to whom he sold’ 
his duchy in 1472. Died in 1473. 

See Ponranus, ‘‘ Historia Gelrica.”’ 

Arnold, ar’/nolt, Abbot of Lubeck, a German chroni- 
cler of the twelfth century. 

Arnold, (ANDREAS,) a German theologian, and pro- 
fessor of Greek at Nuremberg, where he was born in 
1656; died in 1694. 

Ax’nold, (BENEDICcT,) succeeded Roger Williams as 
Governor of Rhode Island in 1657, and held the office 
for many years. Died in 1678. 

Arnold, (BENEDIcT,) an American general, infamous 
for his attempt to betray his country, was born at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, January 3, 1740. During his boy- 
hood he was noted for his turbulence, audacity, and love 
of mischief. Having been apprenticed to an apothecary, 
he ran away and enlisted as a soldier, but soon deserted, 
and afterwards became a merchant of New Haven and 
engaged in an extensive trade with the West Indies. His 
speculations ended in bankruptcy, under circumstances 
which left a stain upon his reputation for honesty. 
Soon after the battle of Lexington, April, 1775, he re- 
ceived a commission as colonel in the service of Mas- 
sachusetts. He aided Ethan Allen in the capture of 
Ticonderoga in May, 1775, and in the autumn of that 
year commanded a body of about twelve hundred men 
sent to take Quebec. In the long and difficult march 
through the pathless forests he displayed the qualities 
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of an able commander. He joined the army of General 
Montgomery, who had the chief command, and who 
attacked Quebec about the end of December, but was 
defeated and killed. Arnold was wounded insthe leg at 
Quebec, and his services in this campaign were rewarded 
with the rank of brigadier-general. 4 

Having obtained command of a flotilla of small ves- 
sels on Lake Champlain, he encountered a superior 
force on the 11th of October, 1776, and, although he 
was not victorious, he fought with such skill and deter- 
mined courage that this action tended to animate and 
revive the hopes of the patriots. Early in 1777 he was 
deeply offended because Congress promoted five of his 
juniors to the rank of major-general. He was soon after 
raised to the same rank, but the affront still rankled in 
his heart, for the five previously appointed continued to 
be above him. He was frequently involved in difficul- 
ties by his violent and imperious temper and his dis- 
honesty in pecuniary transactions. 

He commanded the left wing at the battle of Bemus 
Heights, September 19, 1777, and there quarrelled with 
General Gates, who appears to have been jealous of Ar- 
nold. In consequence of this dispute, Arnold resigned 
his command soon after the date just named; but dur- 
ing the battle of Stillwater, October 7, he entered the 
field without the permission of General Gates, and dis- 
played desperate courage or temerity. According to 
Sparks, ‘Arnold received no orders during the day, 
but rode about the field in every direction, seeking the 
hottest parts of the action, and issuing his commands 
wherever he went. Being the highest officer in rank 
that appeared in the field, his orders were obeyed when 
practicable ; but all accounts agree that his conduct was 
rash in the extreme, indicating rather the frenzy of a 
madman than the considerate wisdom of an experienced 
general.” In this battle he received a severe wound, 
which disabled him for several months, during which 
Congress accorded to him his full rank. 

In June, 1778, he was appointed to the command of 
Philadelphia, which had just been evacuated by the 
British. He ran deeply into debt, and lived in an ex- 
travagant style, which he endeavoured to support by 
peculation and acts of rapacity. He married about 1779 
Margaret, a daughter of Edward Shippen, an eminent 
citizen of Philadelphia. A court-martial called to inves- 
tigate his official conduct in Philadelphia sentenced him 
to receive a reprimand from the general-in-chief, (Janu- 
ary, 1780.) Although the reprimand was administered 
by General Washington in very mild and conciliatory 
terms, the vindictive spirit of Arnold was not appeased. 
About six months before the date last named, he had 
made treasonable overtures to the enemy. To enhance 
the value of his treachery, he solicited and obtained 
command of West Point, (perhaps the strongest and 
most important position in the United States,) which he 
proposed to betray into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton. 
The latter employed Major André as his agent in this 
negotiation. The plot was detected and defeated b 
the capture of André, September 23, 1780, (see ANDRE, 
Joun,) and Arnold narrowly escaped (September 25) in 
the British sloop Vulture, which was stationed below 
West Point. It is stated that he received from Sir 
Henry Clinton £6315 as the reward of his treason or as 
an indemnity for what he had lost by desertion. 

Arnold entered the British army as a colonel, and 
issued two proclamations or addresses to the Americans, 
designed to vindicate his own course and to persuade 
others to desert. He was appointed to command an 
expedition against Virginia, and sailed from New York 
to Hampton Roads in December, 1780. He ascended 
the James River, and inflicted much damage on the 
people of that region, by burning and pillage. In Sep- 
tember, 1781, he commanded a body of troops which 
took Fort Griswold, Connecticut, massacred the garri- 
son after they had surrendered, and burned New Lon- 
don. ‘This was his last exploit in the war of the Revo- 
lution. He passed the rest of his life mostly in England, 
where, according to Sparks, ‘he was shunned and 
despised by everybody” except the king and a few per- 
sons in authority. He died in London in June, 1801, 
eaving a son, James Robertson Arnold, who became a 
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major-general in the English army. (See Sparks’s “Life 
of Benedict Arnold,” in his “Library of American biog- 
raphy,” vol. iii.) 

Arnold, ar/nolt, (CHRISTOPH,) a German peasant, 
distinguished for his knowledge of astronomy, born near 
Leipsic in 1646. He is said to have discovered the 
comet of 1683 eight days before Hevelius; 4nd he was 
the first to call attention to that of 1686. He also ob- 
served the transit of Mercury across the sun’s disc in 1690, 
Died in 1695. : 

Arnold, (CHRISTOPH,) a German philologist, born at 
Nuremberg (or, according to some authorities, at Hers- 
bruck) in 1627, became a professor of history and elo- 
quence. He wrote a number of works, among which 
was the ‘Ornament (or Beauty) of the Latin Language,” 
(“ Ornatus Linguz Latine,” 1657.) Died in 1685. 

Arnold,(DANIEL HEINRICH,) professor of philosophy 
and divinity at Konigsberg, born in that city in 1706, 
was the author of a history of the Konigsberg Univer- 
sity. Died in 1775. 

Arnold, (FRANZ,) a priest of Cologne, and a violent 
opposer of Luther, against whom he wrote several works. 

Arnold, (FRIEDRICH,) a German engraver, born in 
Berlin in 1780; died in 1809. 

Arnold, (GrorG,) a German jurist, born at Chem- 
nitz in 1531, wrote in Latin a “Life of Maurice, Elector 
of Saxony.” Died in 1588. 

Arnold, (GrEorG,) an organist, born in the Tyrol, 
lived towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

Arnold, (GEORGE DANIEL,) a jurist, born at ‘Stras- 
burg in 1780. He was appointed professor of Roman 
law at his native city in 1811, published a text-book of 
Roman law, (1812,) and gave in the Alsatian dialect a 
remarkable picture of manners in his popular comedy 
of “ Whit-Monday,” (‘Le Lundi de Pentecéte,”) which 
was eulogized by Goethe. He also wrote fugitive poems 
of some merit. Died in 1829. 

Arnold, (GoTTFRIED,) a German Protestant theolo- 
gian of high reputation, born at Annaberg, Saxony, in 
1666. He preached at Werben and at Perleberg, and 
received the title of historiographer to Frederick I. of 
Prussia. He wrote, besides many other theological 
works, a mystical book called ‘Sophia, or the Mysteries 
of Divine Wisdom,” (1700,) and a “‘ History of the Church 
from the Christian Era to 1688,” (3 vols., 1699-1700,) 
which offended the orthodox Lutherans, and was noticed 
in foreign countries. He died in 1714, leaving an auto- 
biography, (1716.) 

Seé also Coterus, “‘ Historia G. Arnoldi,” 1718 ; PETERSEN, ‘‘ Ge- 
retteter Bruder Arnold,” 1718; ADOLPHE RiFrF, ‘‘G. Arnold, Historien 
de ’Eglise,” 1847. 

Arnold, (HALDRENIUS VESALIENSIS.) See ARNOL- 
DUS. 

Arnold, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) professor of philoso- 
phy, and afterwards of physics, in the University of 
Erlangen, was born at Weissenfels in 1724 ; died in 1765, 

See Reinuarp, “‘ Memoria J. C. Arnoldi,” 1765. 

Arnold, (JOHANN GERHARD,) a German publicist 
and historian, born in 1637; died in 1717. 

Arnold, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) an eminent musical 
composer for the violoncello, was born in Hohenlohe in 
1773; died in 1806. 


See Fitts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Arnold, (JOHANN von Bergel—fon bér’Zel,) a Ger: 
man poet of the sixteenth century. He wrote a poem 
“On the Invention of the Art of Engraving on Copper 
or Brass,” (‘De Chalcographiz Inventione,” 1541.) 

Arnold, (JOHN,) one of the greatest improvers of the 
chronometer, was born at Bodmin, in Cornwall, in 1744, 
He removed to London, and was patronized by George 
III. Among his improvements are the detached escape- 
ment, the expansion balance, the cylindrical balance: 
spring, etc. Died in 1799. 

Arnold, (Josepy,) M.D., an English naturalist, born 
in Suffolk in 1783, entered the navy as assistant sur- 
geon, visited New South Wales, and made a large co!- 
lection. of natural objects, which was destroyed by fire 
at Batavia. He afterwards accompanied Sir Stamford 
Raffles to Sumatra, where he died in 1831. 

Arnold, (LEMUEL H.,) born at Saint Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, in 1792, was elected Governor of Rhode Island in 
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1831, re-elected in 1832, and was a member of Congress 
from 1843 to 1845. Died in 1852. ; 

Arnold, (LEwIs G.,) an American general, born in 
New Jersey, graduated at West Point in 1837, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Mexican war, and also in the 
Florida war of 1856. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general in the Union army in January, 1862. 

Arnold, (MATTHEW,) an English poet, a son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, was born at Laleham, near 
Staines, in Middlesex, December 24, 1822. _He was 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, and elected a Fellow of 
Oriel College in 1845. He became in 1847 private secre- 
tary to Lord Lansdowne, and lay inspector of schools, 
under the Committee of the uncil of Education, in 
1851. In 1848 he published “ The Strayed Reveller, and 
other poems,” and in 1856 appeared a “new and complete 
edition” of his poems. He was elected professor of poetry 
at Oxford in 1857. ‘ For combined culture and fine natu- 
ral feeling in the matter of versification,” says the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for October, 1856, “Mr. Arnold has no 
living superior.” In 1865 appeared a volume of ‘ Essays 
in Criticism,” in which Mr. Arnold shows himself to be a 
critic of no common order: his observations “On Trans- 
lating Homer” are among the very best that have ever 
been written on that subject. A volume of “New Poems 
by Matthew Arnold” was published in 1867. 

Arnold or Arnoldus, (NICOLAUS,) a Protestant divine 
and eminent preacher, born at Lesna, in Poland, in 
1618. He became professor of theology at Franeker in 
1651, and wrote in Latin several works on theology. 
Died in 1680. 

Arnold, ar/nolt, (OLoRI/NUS or CyGN£/Us,) a Dutch 
writer on theology; died in 1622. 

Arnold, (RICHARD,) an English chronicler and mer- 
chant of London, born about 1450, was the author of 
a work commonly called “Arnold’s Chronicle,” but 
sometimes named “The Statutes of London,” (about 
1500.) 

Arnold, (SAMUEL,) a successful English musical com- 
poser, born in London in 1740. His opera of the ‘ Maid 
of the Mill” (1765) was greatly applauded. Among his 
most popular works are the oratorio of “The Prodigal 
Son ;” and operas entitled ‘“‘ Rosamond,” (1767,) ‘ Inkle 
and Yarico,” (1787,) and “The Castle of Andalusia,” 
(1782.) He was appointed organist and composer to the 
king in 1783, and organist of Westminster Abbey in 1793. 
At the request of the king, he published a magnificent 
edition of Handel’s Works, (36 vols.) Died in 1802. 


See Féris, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 
> f=) Pp 


Arnold, (SAMUEL BENEDIc?r,) a German painter of 
history and portraits, born at Dresden in 1744; died in 
1817. 

Arnold, (SAMUEL J.,) a son of Samuel Arnold the 
composer, published a number of dramatic pieces, 
among which are “Auld Robin Gray,” (1794,) “Irish 
Legacy,” (1797,) and ‘ Britain’s Jubilee,” (1809.) 

Arnold, (THomas,) D.D., of Rugby, an English his- 
toriav and teacher of great merit, was born at Cowes, in 
the Isle of Wight, on the 13th of June, 1795. He en- 
tered Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1811, took a 
first-class degree in 1814, and gained the chancellor’s 
prize for a Latin Essay in 1817. He was distinguished 
at college for the liberality of his opinions and the inde- 
pendence of his character. In 1820 he married Mary, a 
daughter of the Rev. John Penrose. 

He passed several ensuing years at Laleham, near 
Staines, where he was employed as a private tutor. In 
1827 or 1828 he was ordained a priest, and became head- 
master of Rugby School, where he found a proper sphere 
for the exercise of his rare qualifications as a teacher. 
He raised the character of that school by the influence 
of Christian principles, enforced by his own example, 
and diligently cultivated a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility in the students. 

He published a pamphlet on Church Reform in 1833, 
and a valuable edition of Thucydides, (in 1830-35.) His 
principal work is a “History of Rome,” (3 vols., 1838- 
40-42,) which comprises the period from the origin of 
Rome to the end of the second Punic war, and was in- 
terrupted by his death. This is a work of high reputa- 
tion, composed on the basis of Niebuhr’s discoveries. 
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He contributed articles to the “ Quarterly Review” and 
“Edinburgh Review.” In August, 1841, he was ap- 
pointed regius professor of modern history at Oxford. 
Soon after he had finished the introductory course of 
lectures, he died at Rugby, in June, 1842. Among his 
works are five volumes of sermons, (1828-42,) and “ In- 
troductory Lectures on Modern History,” (1842.) 

“He will strike those who study him more closely,” 
says the ‘ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1844, 
“as a complete character,—complete in its union of 
moral and intellectual gifts; ... for his greatness did 
not consist in the pre-eminence of any single quality, but 
in several remarkable powers, thoroughly leavened and 
pervaded by an ever-increasing moral nobleness.” 

“‘Hfis sermons,” says Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, “are 
remarkable as being, by their simple and natural lan- 
guage, one of the first practical protests raised in the 
nineteenth century against the technical and unreal 
phraseology generally used in English preaching, and as 
uniting a high religious standard, a strong imagination, 
and a living spirit of devotion with unaffected good 
sense, and moral energy and sincerity.” 

“As an historian, his moral qualifications consisted 
chiefly in his love of truth, his conscientiousness, and 
his high Christian judgment of all political transactions. 
Intellectually, his chief excellence lay not so much in the 
philosophical and biographical department of history as 
in analyzing laws, parties, and institutions.” 

See ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold,” (2 vols., 1844,) 
by A. P. Srantey, “Encyclopedia Britannica; “ Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for January, 1843; *‘ Tom Brown’s School-Days at Rugby.”’ 

Arnold, (THoMAs,) an English physician, born in 
1742. He took his degree at Edinburgh, and settled at 
Leicester, where he became senior physician to the in- 
firmary, and physician to the lunatic asylum. His prin- 
cipal work is “Observations on the Nature, Kinds, 
Causes, and Prevention of Insanity, Lunacy, or Madness,” 
(2 vols., 1782-86,) which displays much learning. Died 
in 1816. 

Arnold, (THoMAS KER’CHEVER,) an English clergy- 
man, rector of Lyndon, noted as editor of numerous 
popular text-books, was born about 1800. Among his 
publications are school-manuals for the Greek, Latin, 
French, and German languages. Died in 1853. 

Arnold, (WILLIAM DEL/AFIELD,) a son of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, born in 1828, became an 
officer in the British army, and afterwards director of 
public instruction in the Punjab. He was author of a 
novel called “Oakfield; or, Fellowship in the East,” an 
exposition of the trials of a young officer who resolves to 
set an example of fidelity to Christian principles in the 
army. He died at Gibraltar, on his passage homeward 
from India, in April, 1859. His brother Matthew has 
written some beautiful and touching lines on his death. 

Arnold of Brescia. See ARNALDO. 

Arnold or Arnolt von Bruck, ar/nolt fon brook, 
(or de Prug, deh prooc,) a German musician of the six- 
teenth century. 

Arnold von Biiderich, ar/nolt fon bii’deh-rik’, a 
German theologian, lived in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Arnold Melchthal. See MELCHTHAL. 

Arnold of Meldorp, a German theologian of the 
twelfth century. 

Ar’nold or Ar’/nould of Rotterdam, a Dutch theo- 
logian, whose family name was Geilhoven, Died in 1442. 

Ar/nold von Wink’el-ried, [Ger. pron. ar’nolt fon 
Wink’el-reet’,| a brave Swiss patriot, who broke the Aus- 
trian phalanx at the battle of Sempach in 1386, by rush- 
ing against the points of their spears and gathering within 
his arms as many as he could. He fell pierced with 
mortal wounds, but decided the victory in favour of the 
Swiss.. 

See ‘Histoire de la Confédération Suisse,”’ translated from the 
German of J. von Miiller by Monnarp and VuiLiemin, Paris, 
1840-46, 

Arnoldi, ar-nol’dee, or di Arnoldo, de ar-noWdo, 
(ALBERTO,) an eminent Florentine sculptor and archi- 
tect of the fourteenth century, executed a colossal mar- 
ble group of the Madonna and Child, in the church of 
Santa Maria del Bigallo, Florence, (1364,) which was 
formerly attributed to Andrea Pisano. 
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Arnoldi, ar-nol/dee, (BARTHOLOMEW,) a German 
friar and philosopher, born at Usingen, was an adver- 
sary-of Luther, Died in 1532. _ 

Arnoldi, (DANIEL,) a German philologer, born at 
Bergedorf in 1595; died in 1651. 

Arnoldi, (WILHELM,) Bishop of Treves, was born at 
Budan, in the district of Treves, in 1798. He was elected 
bishop in 1839. In 1844 he induced a great multitude 
of people to make a pilgrimage to Treves to see or wor- 
ship a relic called “the holy coat of Treves.” This pro- 
ceeding caused great excitement, and resulted inaschism 
of ‘the Church. (See RONGE.) 

Arnoldi, von, fon ar-nol/dee, (JOHANN,) a German 
diplomatist and historian, born at Herborn, in Nassau, 
in 1751. He was-employed as a negotiator by the Stadt- 
holder William V. About 1803 he entered the service 
of Wilham I., King of the Netherlands, who appointed 
him a privy councillor in 1815. He wrote a “ History 
of the Countries ruled by the House of Orange-Nas- 
sau,” (“Geschichte der Oranien-Nassauischen Lander,” 
3 vols., 1799-1816.) Died in 1827. 

Ar-nol’dus or Arnold, ar’nolt, (HaLDRE/NIUS 
VESALIEN’SIS,) a learned theological writer, born at 
Wesel, on the Lower Rhine. He taught Greek at Co- 
logne, and was chosen canon of the metropolitan chap- 
ter of that city. Died in 1534. 

Arnoldus de Villa Nova. See ARNALDUS. 

Arnolfini, ar-nol-fee’nee, (GlovANNI ATTILIO,) an 
able Italian hydraulic engineer, born at Lucca in 1733. 
He was charged with the hydraulic department of pub- 
lic works at Lucca in 1761, after which he improved the 
river Serchio by confining it between new rocky banks. 
He died in 1791, leaving in manuscript many volumes 
on physics, hydrostatics, etc. 

Ar-nol’fo, |Lat. ARNUL’FUS,] written also Arnoul, 
of Milan, a historian, who lived near the end of the 
eleventh century. He wrote a “History of Milan,” 
(from 925 to 1076,) prized for its fidelity and accuracy. 
It is commended by Muratori. 

Arnolfo, written also Arnoul, became Archbishop 
of Milan in 1093, and preached a- crusade in company 
with Urban II. 

Arnolfo di Lapo. See Lapo, 

Arnolt von Bruck. See ARNOLD von Bruck. 

Arnone, ar-no/na, (ALBERTO,) a skilful Neapolitan 
portrait-painter, born in the seventeenth century, was a 
pupil of Carlo Maratta. Died at Naples in 1721. 

Ar’not, (Huco,) a Scottish writer and advocate, born 
at Leith in 1749. His original name was Pollock, which 
he changed when he became heir to the maternal estate 
of Balcormo. He published an entertaining and valua- 
ble “History of Edinburgh,” (1779,) a ‘Collection of 
Celebrated Criminal Trials in Scotland,” (1785,) which 
displays great research, and an “ Essay on Nothing,” 
(1777-) Died in 1786. 

See CHAmsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Arnott, (ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish physician, born in 
1771, served as surgeon in the army in Egypt, Spain, 
and other countries. His regiment was stationed at 
Saint Helena while Bonaparte was confined there. In 
April, 1821, he was called to attend the imperial captive, 
at whose death he was present. He received from his 
dying patient a gold snuff-box as a token of his esteem, 
and published “An Account of the Last Illness, Decease, 
and Post-Mortem Appearance of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
(1822.) Died in 1855. 

Amott, (James MoncrierF,) a British surgeon, born 

.in 1794. He settled in London about 181 7, and became 
professor of surgery in King’s College of that city. 

Arnott, (Dr. NEIL,) a Scottish physician and eminent 
experimental philosopher, born near Montrose in 1788, 
was a pupil of Sir Everard Home. He began to prac- 
tise in London about 1812, and delivered a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy in its application to medi- 
cine, (1823~24,) which he published in 1827 under the 
title of “Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy, 
General and Medical, explained in non-technical Lan- 
guage.” This work was received with great favour and 
translated into nearly all the European languages. He 
became one of the physicians-extraordinary to the queen 
in 1837, and was chosen a Fellow-of the Royal Society in 


1838. The Rumford medal of this society was awarded 
to him in 1854 for his inventions, among which are the 
water-bed or floating mattress for the sick, and the 
“Arnott Stove.” He received also a gold medal from 
the jurors of the Universal Exposition of Paris in 1855. 
He is author of an “ Essay on Warming and Ventilating,” 
(1838.) 

Arnoul. See ARNULFO. 

Arnoul, 4r’noo’, written also Arnulf, one of the 
most learned and eloquent French prelates of his time, 
was appointed Bishop of Orléans in 986. 

Arnoul, written also Arnulf or Ernulf, born at 
Beauvais about 1040, became Bishop of Rochester in 
1114. Died in 1124. He was author of some docu- 
ments relating to the church and see of Rochester, which 
were published by Hearne in 1720. 

Arnoul, written also Arnulf, a Norman priest, who 
served Robert II. of Normandy as chaplain in the first 
crusade. He obtained by intrigues in r111 the office of 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. Died in 1118. 

Arnoul, written also Arnulf, a French prelate, who 
became Bishop of Lisieux about 1140, was a friend of 
Thomas A Becket. He died in 1182, leaving many let- 
ters, which have some historical value. 

Arnoul or Miran. See ARNOLFO. 

Arnoul, (RENE,) a French poet, born at Poitiers in 
1569; died in 1630. 

Arnould. See ARNULF. 

Armnould, &r’noo’, (AMBROISE Marix,) a French 
political economist, born at Dijon about 1750. He pub- 
lished a successful work “On the Balance of Trade,” 
(1791,) and was one of the leaders of the party which 
revolted against the Convention on the 13th Vendé- 
miaire, 1794. Having supported Bonaparte in the Council 
of Five Hundred in the crisis of the 18th Brumaire, 1799, 
he was appointed a member of the Tribunat, after the 
suppression of which he was a counsellor of state. Among 
his important works is “The Political Maritime System 
of the Europeans during the Eighteenth Century,” (« Sys- 
téme maritime politique,” etc., 1797.) Died in 1812. 

Arnould, (SopHIr,) a popular French actress and 
opera-singer, born in Paris about 1744, was noted for her 
conversational powers and bonmots. Died in 1803. 

See A. Devitie, “Arnoldiana,”’ 1813. 

Arnould or RotrerDAM. See ARNOLD OF ROTTER- 
DAM. 

Arnoult, ar’noo’, (CHARLES,) a French jurist, born 
at Béze in 1750; died in 1793. 

Arnoult, (JEAN Baprisrr,) a French writer, born in 
1689, published, besides a few other works, “The Pre- 
ceptor,” (1747,) which contains treatises on grammar, 
the Christian religion, and other subjects. Died at Besan- 
con. in 1753. 

Arnoux, 4r’noo’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Riom about 1560, or, as one account states, in 1575. He 
became distinguished as a preacher and skilful Ccontro- 
versialist, and was appointed confessor to Louis XIII, 
in 1617, but was removed from this position in 1621. He 
wrote several theological works, some of which were 
against Calvinism. Died in 1636. 

Arntzen, arnt’sen, or Arnt-ze/ni-us, [Ger. pron, 
aknt-sa/ne-ts,] (JOHANN,) a German philologist, born at 
Wesel in 1702. He succeeded Burmann as professor of 
history and eloquence at Franeker in 1742. His repu- 
tation is founded on excellent editions of Aurelius Victor, 
(1733,) of Pliny’s Panegyricus, (1738,) and of the Pane- 
gyricus of Drepanius Pacatus, (1753.) Died in 1759. 

See Erscu und Grusger, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Arntzen or Arntzenius, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a 
learned philologist, a son of the preceding, born at Nym- 
wegen in 1734. He became in 1774 professor of Jaw at 
Utrecht, where he died in 1797, leaving valuable editions 
of Arator’s poems, (1769,) and of the “ Panegyrici Ve- 
teres,” (1790.) : 

Arntzen or Arntzenius, (OT/ro,) a brother of Jo- 
hann, born at Wesel in 1703, was a good* Latin scholar. 
He was professor or rector at Utrecht and Amsterdam. 
His edition of Dionysius Cato’s “ Disticha” (1735) is said 
to be the best. Died in 1763. 

See Erscu und Grunnr, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Arntzenius. See ARNTZEN. 
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Arnu, ar’nii’, (NICOLAS,) a French theologian of con- 
siderable reputation, born near Verdun (Meuse) in 1629. 
Died at Padua in 1692. i 

Arnulf. See ARNOUL. 

Arnulf, [Lat. ARNUL/PHUS,] written also Arnoul or 
Arnould, Emperor of Germany, was a son of Carloman 
of Bavaria, and a great-grandson of Charlemagne. He 
was elected King of Germany in 887 or 888 A.p., and 
defeated the Normans near Louvain in 892, after which 
he invaded Italy and captured Rome in 896. He was 
then crowned as emperor by the pope. He died at Ratis- 
bon in 899, and was succeéded by his son, Louis IV. 


See Scuwarz, ‘‘ Historia Arnulphi Imperatoris,” 1744; GAGERN, 
“Arnulfi Imperatoris Vita,’’ 1837. 


Arnulf, a natural son of Lothaire, King of France, 
became Archbishop of Rheims in 988. Died in 1023. 

Arnulf, Saint, or Arnoul, an ancestor of Charle- 
magne, was born about 580 A.p., and became Bishop of 
Metz in 611. He was a confidential adviser of King 
Clotaire, and had a high reputation as a statesman, 
Died about 640 A.D. 

Arnulfus or Arnulphus. See ARNULF. 

Arnulfus or MiLan. See ARNOLF, 

Arn/way, (JOHN,) D.D., an English divine, born in 
1601, suffered much for his attachment to the cause of 
Charles I., and during his exile in Holland wrote “An 
Alarum to the Subjects of England,” (1650,) containing, 
among other things, a defence of the character of the 
late king. He died in Virginia in 1653. 

Aromatari, degli, dal’yee 4-ro-m4-ta’ree, (Giu- 
SEPPE,) a learned physician and naturalist, born at Assisi, 
in the Papal States, about 1586. He practised medicine 
at Venice for about fifty years with such success that he 
was invited to England by James I.; but he preferred to 
remain where he was. He published in 1611 a “Reply 
to the Criticisms of Alessandro Tassoni on the Poems 
of Petrarch.”? His most important production is a short 
treatise on the reproduction of plants, ‘‘ De Generatione 
Plantarum ex Seminibus,” which was prefixed to his 
work on Hydrophobia, (1625.) He showed the analogy 
which exists between the seeds of plants and the eggs 
of animals, and first suggested those principles of germi- 
nation which have been recognized by modern physiolo- 
gists. Died in 1660, 


See Mazzucuectt, “‘Scrittori d’Italia;” Hatter, “ Bibliotheca 
Botanica.” 


Aronce. See ARUNS. 

Arooj, Aroudj, or Aruj, 4-rooj’, written also Aruch 
or Arouds, corrupted into Horush, Horuce, etc., a Turk- 
ish pirate, the elder of two brothers who about 1510-40 
were the terror of Christendom. See BARBAROSSA, 

Aroon. See ARUNA. 

Arouet. See VOLTAIRE. 

Arpad, ar’pad, founder of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, was a chief of the Magyars, who about 890 A.D. 
migrated from Galicia and conquered the Slavonic 
princes who then possessed Hungary. A part of his 
army invaded Italy and defeated Berengarius, on the 
Brenta, in 900. Died in 907. Andrew III., who died in 
1301, was the last king of the Arpad dynasty. 


See Erscu und Gruprer, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”” MAILaTH, 
“Geschichte der Magyaren.” 


Arpajon, a’, dar’pa’zhon’, (Louis,) DuKE, and Mar- 
quis of Séverac, a French general, distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Montauban in 1621. He had a 
high command in the Thirty Years’ war. In 1645 he 
was appointed generalissimo by the grand master of 
Malta, for the defence of which against the Turks he 
raised two thousand men. Died in 1679. 

Arpajon, d’, (Louts,) Marquis, a French general, 
was a grandson of the preceding. Died in 1736. 

Arpe, ar’peh, (PETER FRIEDRICH,) a learned juris- 
consult and writer, born at Kiel, in Holstein, in 1682. 
He was professor of law at Kiel from 1717 until 1722. 
In his “ Laicus Veritatis Vindex” (1717) he maintained 
that the division of Christians into clergy and laity is 
contrary to thé law of Moses and to the Gospel. Among 
his works is ‘‘ Themis Cimbrica,” (1737,) which treats of 
the institutions and manners of the Cimbri and other 
Teutonic tribes. Died about 1745. 


See Mo ..er, “ Cimbria Literata;’’ ApELUNG, Supplement to 
J6cueEr’s ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 


Arpino. See CESARI, (GIUSEPPE.) 

Arpino, ar-pee/no, (JACOPO FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
physician, philosopher, and naturalist, was born in Pied- 
mont in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Arquato, ar-kw4/to, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian physician who wrote a work called ‘ Medicus 
Reformatus,” (1608,) was born in the Venetian States, 
and lived about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 

Arquier. See DARQUIER. 

Ar-RAadhee- (or Ar-Radhi-) Billah, ar-r4/dee bil’- 
lah, one of the Abbasside caliphs, was raised to the 
caliphate in 934 A.D. Died about 940. 

Arraes, ar-ra/és, or Arraiz, ar-r4/iz, almost ar-riz’, 
(AMADOR, 4-m4-dor’,) a Portuguese classic writer, 
born at Beja in 1530. He became Bishop of Portale- 
gre in 1581, and wrote “Moral Dialogues,” (1589,) a 
work of high reputation, in which he took Plato for nis 
model. Died in 1600. 

Arraes or Arrais, (DUARTE MADEIRA,) a Portuguese 
physician, born near Lamego. He became physician to 
John IV., and wrote several medical works which were 
often reprinted. Died in 1652. 

Arragos, 4’rf’go’, (GUILLAUME,) [Lat. GuLIEL/MusS 
ARRAGO/SIUS,| a French physician, born near Toulouse 
in 1513; died at Bale in 1610. 

Arraiz. See ARRAES. 

Arran, EArt or. See HAMILTON, (JAMES.) 

Arras, d’, da’ras’, (MATHIEU,) a French architect,born 
at Arras about 1300. He was employed by John, King 
of Bohemia, to build the cathedral of Prague, com- 
menced in 1344. Before the completion of this work, 
he died, in 1352. 

Ar-Rasheed or Ar-Rashid, ar-r4-sheed’, (Aboo- 
(Abfi-) Mohammed-Abdul-Wahed, 4/b00’ mo- 
ham/med 4b’dd6l wa/hed,) a sultan of Western Africa, 
commenced his reign in 1232, after a hard struggle 
with his rival, Yahya An-Nasir, in which he took Mo- 
rocco by siege. He died in 1242. 

Ar-Rashid. See HARouUN-AL-RASCHID. 

Arrault, 4/16’, (CHARLES,) a French jurist, born in 
the Gatinais in 1643; died in 1718. 

Arreboe, ar/reh-bo’eh, (ANDERS,) a popular Danish 
poet, born in the island of Arrée in 1587. He was 
chosen Bishop of Drontheim in 1618, but was deposed 
for disorderly conduct in 1621. Having partially re- 
trieved his reputation, he became pastor at Vordingborg 
in 1626. He was considered the greatest poet that 
Denmark had produced before Tullin. His principal 
work is “ Hexaemeron,” (1641,) a poetical paraphrase 
of the French poem of Du Bartas. Died in 1637. 

See Motpecu, ‘‘ Danske Anthologie ;” Krarr og Nverup, “Al- 
mindeligt Litteraturlexicon for Danemark,”’ etc. 

Arredondo, ar-ra-pon’do, (IsIpoRo,) a Spanish his- 
torical painter, born at Colmenar de Oreja in 1653. He 
was patronized by Charles II., who gave him the title of 
painter to the king. Died in 1702. 

Ar-rhe/ni-us, [Swed. pron. ar-rii/ne-ts,] (CLAS or 
CLAuDIus,) a Swedish historian, eminent for learning 
and sagacity, was born at Linkoping in 1627. He 
became professor of history at Upsal in 1668. His 
chief work is an “Ecclesiastical History of Sweden,” 
(“ Historiz Svecorum Gothorumque Ecclesiastice Libri 
IV.,” 1689.) He was appointed royal historiographer 
in 1678, and ennobled in 1684, when he assumed the 
name of Oernhielm, (Eagle-Helmet.) Died in 1695. 

See Gezetius, ‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska 
Min;” P. Lacer.oer, ‘* Memoria C. Arrhenii,”’ 1696; THySsELIUS, 
“‘Dissertatio de Meritis literariis C. Arrhenii,” 1791. 

Arrhenius, (JAcop,) a Swedish scholar, a brother of 
the preceding, born in 1642, was professor of history at 
Upsal from 1687 until 1716. He wrote many able treat- 
ises on points of ancient history, among which are a 
“Short Sketch of Ancient Egypt,” (‘Brevis Adumbra- 
tio Veteris Agypti,” 1694,) and an essay on the office of 
Roman Consul, (“De Consule Romano,” 1705.) Died 
in 1725. 

See Gezettus, ‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 

Arrhidzeus, Ar-re-dee/us, or Aridzeus, [Gr. ’A/pidaiog 
or ’Aptdaioc ; Fr. ARRHIDEE, #’re’da’,] a son of Philip 
of Macedon and of a courtesan named Philinna, was a 
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half-brother of Alexander the Great. He had a weak 
mind, which, according to Plutarch, was the result of 
poison administered by Olympias. On the death of 
Alexander he was proclaimed king at Babylon, under the 
name of Philip. He was controlled by his wife Eurydice, 
and, after a nominal reign of six years, was put to death 
by order of Olympias, the mother of Alexander, about 
315 B.C. 

See Just1n, books ix., xiii., and xiv. 

Arrhidzeus, a Macedonian general, who was one of 
the two regents appointed at the death of Perdiccas in 
321 B.C. He and the other regent, Python, resigned in 
the same year because they were unable to enforce their 
authority against Eurydice. In the division of provinces 
made about 320 he received a part of Phrygia. 

Arrhidée. See ARRHIDAUS, 

Ar’ri-a, a Roman matron, eminent for fortitude, was 
the wife of Czcina Pztus, who was condemned to death 
in 42 A.D. She killed herself in order to set an example 
of courage and fortitude to her husband. 

Arriaga, de, da ar-re-4’g4, (JUAN CRISOSTOME,) a 
Spanish composer of great genius, born at Bilboa in 
1808, studied in Paris under Fétis. He displayed great 
inventive power in his fugue for eight voices, called “Et 
Vitam Venturi,” which Cherubini pronounced a master- 
piece. In 1824 he published a set of quartets, which are 
highly praised. Died prematurely in 1825 or 1826, 

See Fitts, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Arriaga, de, (PABLO JosE,) a Spanish Jesuit and 
missionary, born at Vergara in 1562, laboured in Peru. 
Died about 1622. 

Arriaga, de, (RODRIGO,) a Spanish philosopher and 
Jesuit, born at Logrofio in 1592. He taught philosophy 
with great success for thirteen years at Prague, where he 
resided from 1624 until his death. He attempted to re- 
vive the philosophy of the schoolmen in his ‘ Philoso- 
phical Course,” (“Cursus Philosophicus,” 1632,) which 
evinces an acute and subtle mind. He also wrote a 
work on theology, (8 vols., 1643-55.) Died in 1667. 

See ApELuNG, “‘ Geschichte der Philosophie.’ 

Ayr’ri-an, [Gr. ’Appiavoc ; Lat. ARRIA’NUS FLA/vIUS; 
Fr. ARRIEN, 4’re-An’,] an eminent Greek historian, born 
at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, was a pupil and friend of Epic- 
tetus. He committed to writing, edited, or digested the 
philosophic doctrines of Epictetus, (who published noth- 
ing himself.) There are now extant a “Manual (‘En- 
chiridion”) of Epictetus,” compiled by him, and_ four 
books of a work called the “Epictetus of Arrian.” He 
obtained the favour of the emperor Hadrian, who in 
136 A.D. appointed him governor of Cappadocia. We 
have no evidence that he held this office, or any other, 
after the death of Hadrian, 138 A.D. He was at one 
time priest of Ceres and Proserpine in his native city. 
His principal work is a “History of the Expedition of 
Alexander the Great,” ’AvaBaci’AXetavdpov, (The Ascent 
of Alexander,) which is highly prized on account of its 
intrinsic merit, and because we have no other history 
of Alexander worthy of equal confidence. Among his 
qualifications for a historian were a good judgment, ac- 
curacy in geographical and strategical details, and a cor- 
rect and simple style. In style, and in other respects, he 
proposed Xenophon as his model. He was author of 
many other works, some of which are lost. Among these 
extant are a ‘Treatise on Tactics,” a “Discourse on 
Hunting,” a “ Circumnavigation of the Euxine Sea,” and 
a small but interesting work called “Indica,” describing 
India, its people, customs, products, etc. The date of 
his death is not known. His abstract of the philosophy 
of Epictetus, or “Enchiridion,” was highly esteemed, 
both by the pagans and early Christians. 

See Fasrictus, “ Bibliotheca Greca ;’? ELLENDT, “‘ De Arriane- 
orum Librorum Reliquiis,’”’ 1836; MAUERMANN, ‘“‘Arrianus Nicome- 
diensis et Quintus Curtius Rufus,”’ 1835. 

Arrianus, (the historian.) See ARRIAN. 

Ar-ri-a’/nus, [Gr. ’Afpiavocg ; Fr. ARRIEN, 3’re-An’,] a 
Greek author of uncertain date, wrote a treatise on 
meteors and comets. 

Arrianus, a Roman jurist, who is supposed to have 
lived in the time of Trajan, wrote a work on law, en- 
titled “ De Interdictis,” (‘‘Concerning Interdicts.’’) 

Arrianus, a Greek poet, who wrote a poem on Alex- 
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ander, called ‘The Alexandriad,” and translated Virgil’s 
Georgics into hexameter verse. 

Arriaza, 4r-re-4’tha, (JUAN BaurisTa,) an eminent 
Spanish poet, born at Madrid in 1770, was sometimes 
called ARRIAZA Y SUPERVIELA, (e Soo-pér-ve-a/la.) He 
published a volume of poems entitled “ First-Fruits,” 
or first productions of his genius, (‘Las Primicias,” 
1797,) and soon after that date went to England as secre- 
tary of legation. In 1803 appeared his poem “ Emilia,” 
on the influence of the fine arts. He returned to Spain 
in 1807, and took a prominent part in politics as a friend 
of absolute monarchy. After the restoration of 1814 he 
was minister of foreign affairs. Among his works are 
“ Poesias patrioticas,” (1810.) Died in 1837. 

See Brockxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;’? LoNGFELLO™, ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe.’’ 

Arribas, 4r-ree/Bas, (PABLO ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
minister of state, born in 1771, held office under Joseph 
Bonaparte. Died in 1828. 

Arrien. See ARRIAN and ARRIANUS. 

Arrighetti, ar-re-Zet/tee, (FILIPPO,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic, born at Florence in 1582, was distinguished for 
his knowledge of philosophy and theology. Died in 1662. 

Arrighetti,(NICcoLo,) a disciple and friend of Galileo, 
also a poet, born at Florence in the sixteenth century. 
Died in 1639. 

Arrighetti, (NiccoLd,) a learned Jesuit, born at 
Florence in 1709, wrote a “Theory of Fire,” (‘Ignis 
Theoria,” etc., 1750.) Died in 1767. 

Arrighetto, dr-re-get’to, or Arrigo da Settimello, 
ar-ree’go da sét-te-mel’lo, a Latin poet and ecclesiastic, 
born near Florence in the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He wrote an elegiac poem on “The Mutability 
of Fortune and the Consolation of Philosophy,” (“‘ De Di- 
versitate Fortunze et Philosophiz Consolatione,”) which 
is said to have been used in schools and esteemed as a 
model by medizeval teachers. 

Arrighi, 4r-ree’Zee, (ANTONIO MArtia,) an Italian 
jurist, and professor of civil law at Padua, born in Cor- 
sica in 1689, was naturalized as a citizen of Venice in 
1741. He wrote, besides other works, one “On Uni- 
versal Pontifical Law,” (“De Jure Pontificum Universo,” 
1727,) and a “Life of F. Morosini,” (1749.) Died about 
1760. 

Arrighi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian historical painter, 
born at Volterra, lived in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Arrighi, (JEAN Toussaint —too’san’,) Duke of 
Padua, an able general, born in Corsica in 1778. He 
entered the French service, and was wounded at Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre in 1798 or ’99, a few years after which Na- 
poleon gave him the title of Duke of Padua. As colonel 
he distinguished himself near Ulm in 1805, and he was 
made a general of division on the field of battle at Ess- 
ling, 1809. He rendered important services at Leipsic in 
1813, and was appointed governor of Corsica on the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba. He lived in exile from 1815 
to 1820. In 1852 he became a senator. Died in 1853. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Arrighi Landini, 4r-ree’gee lan-dee’nee, (ORAZIO,) 
a native of Florence, born in 1718, is reckoned among 
the good Italian poets of the eighteenth century. Ar- 
righi was the family name of his father, and Landini that 
of his mother. He served for some time in the Neapoli- 
tan army, and afterwards settled at Venice. His prin- 
cipal works are “‘The Tomb of Isaac Newton,” a poem 
in blank verse, (1751,) and “La Bibliade,” a poetical 
description of the great libraries, ancient and modern, 

See MazzucHE ut, “‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Arrigho. See ARRIGHETTO. 

Arrigoni, (HONoRIO.) See ARIGONI. 

Arrigoni, dr-re-go/nee, (CARLO,) an Italian musician 
and composer, born at Florence. He went to London 
in 1732, and entered into competition with Handel, with 
but poor success, 

Arrigoni, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian writer, born at 
Bergamo in 1610; died in 1645. 

Arrigoni, (GIOVANNI BaTTISTA,) an Italian poet, 
born at Mantua in the sixteenth century. He published 
“Madrigali,” (1602,) and “ Rime,” (1604.) 

Arriquibar, fr-re-kee’bar, (Don Nicoras,) a Span- 
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ish merchant of Bilboa, who about 1770 composed a 
work of some merit on political economy, called “ Re- 
creacion politica.” Died about 1778. 

Ar’ri-us, (QUINTUS,) Roman pretor in 72 B.C., dis- 
tinguished himself in the servile war and also as an 
orator. 

Arrius, (QUINTUS,) son of the above, was a friend of 
Cicero. 

Arrivabene, 4r-re-v4-ba/nd, (ANDREA,) a Venetian 
printer and translator of the sixteenth century. _ 

Arrivabene, (FERDINANDO,) an Italian jurist and 
philologist, born at Mantua in 1770, was president of a 
court at Brescia. He wrote, besides two legal treatises, 
a historical Commentary on Dante, and an Essay on 
Forensic Language. Died in 1834. : 

Arrivabene, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Mantua, flourished about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. His chief works are two maritime 
eclogues, called “Cloanto” and “ Idromanzia,” (1547.) 

Arrivabene, (GIOVANNI PIETRO,) a poet, born at 
Mantua in the fifteenth century. He wrote a Latin 
poem, called “Gonzagidos Libri quatuor,” in honour 
of Ludovico Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, which was 
first printed in 1738. Died about 1504. 

Arrivabene, (I[ppoiiro,) an Italian physician, prac- 
tised at Rome. Died in 1739. 

Arrivabene, (JOHN,).COUNT, an Italian patriot and 
economist, born about 1785, was a friend of Silvio Pei- 
lico. He was arrested in 1821 by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and only escaped imprisonment by exile from his 
native country. 

See “ Memoirs of Count John Arrivabene,’ 
(London, 1862.) 

Arrivabene, (LUDOVICO,) an Italian poet, flourished 
about 1600. 

Ar/row-smith, (AARON,) an eminent English geog- 
rapher, born at Winston, Durham, int750. He became 
a resident of London about 1770, and made himself 
master of the theory and practice of map-engraving. In 
1790 he published a large map of the world on Merca- 
tor’s projection. He collected a large fund of new in- 
formation from navigators and other sources, and pub- 
lished more than one hundred maps, which had a high 
reputation on the continent, and among which is a “‘ Map 
of the World on a Globular Projection, with a Com- 
panion of Explanatory Letter-press,” (1794.) Died in 
.823. His son Aaron published several school atlases 
and manuals of geography. 

Arrowsmith, (JoHN,) D.D., an eminent English 
divine, born near Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1602. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and was regarded as one 
of the ablest as well as most worthy Puritan divines of 
that age. He preached at Lynn about twelve years, 
(1631-42,) and became regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge in 1651. He was master of Trinity College 
from 1653 until his death. His chief works are ‘“‘Tactica 
Sacra,” (1657,) and a ‘Chain of Principles,” (“Armilla 
Catechetica,” 1659.) Died in 1659. 

See NEAL, “ History of the Puritans.” 

Arroyo, de, da 4r-ro’yo, (Dinco,) an excellent Span- 
ish miniature-painter, born in 1498, worked at Toledo 
and Madrid. He was appointed cabinet-painter to Charles 
Ver Wieden esi ts 

Arruntius, ar-rtin’she-us, a Roman physician men- 
tioned by Pliny, lived probably about 50 a.D. 

Arruntius, (Luctus,) a Roman consul, 22 B.Cc., is 
supposed to have been the author of a “ History of the 
First Punic War,” referred to by Seneca. 

Arruntius, (Lucius,) a son of the above, was consul 
in 6 A.D., and eminent for his wealth and integrity. Au- 
gustus is said to have considered him worthy of the em- 
pire. His merits excited the jealousy of Tiberius, and 
brought upon him annoyance and persecution, which 
induced him to commit suicide in 37 A.D. 

Arsace. See ARSACES. 

Ar-sa’ceés or Ar’sa-ceS, [Gr. ’Apotine ; Fr. ARSACE, 
4r’sss’; Persian, AR’/SHAK,] the founder of the kingdom 
of Parthia and of the dynasty of the Arsacidz. He prob- 
ably flourished in the third century B.c. ; but his history 
is involved in much obscurity. He is supposed to have 
been the chief of a nomade tribe of Scythians, Bac- 
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trians, or Parthians. His memory was so highly hon- 
oured that his successors assumed the name of Arsaces. 

Arsaces I, King of Parthia, is identified by some 
historians with the preceding; others have regarded 
him as his son or grandson. In the reign of Antiochus 
Theos of Syria, the Parthians, who had been subject to 
the Syrian monarchy, revolted with success about 250 
B.C., and Arsaces became their king. After a reign of 
two years, he was succeeded by his brother Tiridates. 

Arsaces II, (Tir-i-da/té€s,) brother of Arsaces [., 
began to reign about 248 B.c. He gained a decisive 
victory, about 238, over Seleucus Callinicus, who at- 
tempted to regain possession of Parthia. This event 
was celebrated by the Parthians as a new era, from 
which their national independence was dated. He is 
supposed to have died about 220 B.c. 

Arsaces III. (Ar-ta-ba/nus) was the son and suc- 
cessor of Arsaces II. He was defeated about 212 B.c. 
by Antiochus the Great, who invaded Parthia. Peace 
was restored soon after that event. The length of his 
reign is unknown. 

Arsaces IV. (Priapetius, pri-a-pe’she-us) was a 
son of the preceding. According to Justin, he reigned 
fifteen years. 

Arsaces V.,, (Phra-a’tes I.,) King of Parthia, son of 
the above, succeeded his father about 170 B.c. He con- 
quered the Mardi. 

Arsaces VI, (Mith-ri-da’tes I) brother of the 
preceding. This king extended his conquests to the 
Indus. He reigned twenty-five years or more, and died 
about 135 B.C. 

Arsaces VIL, (Phraates II.) son of Arsaces VI., 
after being himself defeated three times by Antiochus 
VII., King of Syria, conquered and killed the latter in 
128 B.c., but was in turn overcome and slain by the 
Scythians. 

Arsaces VIII, (Artabanus IT.,) uncle of the pre- 
ceding, was slain, after a short reign, by the Scythians. 

Arsaces IX. (Mithridates II.) surnamed THE 
GREAT, was a son of Arsaces VIII. He waged war 
against the Scythians with success. An embassy sent 
by him, in 92 B.c., to Sulla, (who was then in Asia,) was 
the first intercourse between the Parthians and Romans 
of which we have an authentic account. 

Arsaces XX. Of this king scarcely anything is known. 

Arsaces XI. (San-a-tro’ges) seems to have been 
in exile among the Scythians, who restored him to his 
throne about 70 B.c. He reigned only seven years. 

Arsaces XII. (Phraates III.) succeeded his father 
Arsaces XI. in 70 B.c., during the Mithridatic war. His 
alliance was courted by the Romans and by Mithridates, 
but he resolved to remain neutral. He made or renewed 
a treaty with Pompey in 66 B.c., after which he was 
offended ‘because Pompey cast into chains his son-in- 
law Tigranes the Armenian, and because he refused to 
address him (Arsaces) as “King of Kings.” He was 
murdered by his sons Mithridates and Orodes about 
60 B.C. 

Arsaces XIII, (Mithridates IIT.) a son of Arsa 
ces XII., was expelled from his throne by the Parthiai 
senate on account of his cruelty, and put to death by hix 
brother Orodes about 55 B.C. 

Arsaces XIV., (O-ro’dé8,) a son of Arsaces XIL., 
was King of Parthia when the war began between the 
Romans and Parthians. His army, under Surena, 
gained a great victory over Crassus, who was slain, in 
53 B.c. The Parthians under Pacorus, a son of Orodes, 
invaded Syria in 50 B.c., and were defeated by Cassius. 
He maintained neutrality in the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey ; but after the battle of Philippi, 42 B.c., the 
war was renewed between him and the Romans. The 
Parthians were defeated by Ventidius, an officer of 
Antony, in 39 and 38 B.c., and Arsaces was murdered by 
his son Phraates about 37 B.C. 

Arsaces XV. (Phraates IV.) was a son of the 
preceding. In 36 B.c. the war was renewed by Antony. 
who led a large army through Armenia, but was repulsea 
by the Parthians and pursued as far as the Araxes, 
About 23 B.c. Arsaces made a treaty of peace with Au 
gustus, to whom he restored the prisoners and standards 
taken at the defeat of Crassus. Died in 4 A.D. 
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Arsaces XVI, (Phra-a-ta’g€S,) said to have been 
accessory to the death of his father Arsaces XV. He 
was put to death, after a reign of a few months, in con- 
sequence of a rebellion caused by his vices. 

Arsaces XVII. (Orcdes II.) was also put to death 
by his subjects, on account of his cruelty, in the same 
year as his predecessor. 

Arsaces XVIII, (Vo-no’nés I.,) son of Phraates 
IV., lived a long time at Rome as a hostage, where he 
acquired habits which made him unpopular among the 
Parthians and led to his expulsion from the throne. He 
was assassinated, it is supposed, by the order of Piso, a 
Roman officer, about 19 A.D. 

Arsaces XIX, (Artabanus III.) a Median king, 
who expelled Arsaces XVIII., had a stormy reign of 
twenty-eight years, during which he was twice driven 
from his throne by the aid of Rome, but died at last in 
possession of Parthia about 44 A.D. 

Arsaces XX. (Go-tar’zéS) and Arsaces XXI, 
(Bar-da/né§,) after a struggle for the empire, settled it 
by the former retiring to Hyrcania and the Jatter retain- 
ing Parthia; but, Bardanes having been assassinated, 
Gotarzes resumed the royal authority. Gotarzes died 
about 50 A.b. He was succeeded by Arsaces XXIL, 
whose reign was very short. 

Arsaces XXIII, (Vol-o-ge’sés I,,) one of the most 
distinguished of the Parthian kings, was involved in a 
long contest with Rome in relation to the sovereignty of 
Armenia, over which he had placed his brother Tiridates. 
The difficulty was finally compromised by Tiridates going 
to Rome to receive the crown from Nero. Vologeses 
died in 90 A.D. 

Arsaces XXIV, (Pac’o-rus,) son of the above, 
after a reign of nearly eighteen years, died about 107 A.D. 

Arsaces XXV,, (€hos/ro-é8,) [Gr. Xoopéye; Per- 
sian, KHos’R00’ or Kosrew,]| brother of the preceding, 
was defeated by Trajan in 114, and finally driven from 
his throne, on which Parthamaspates was placed by the 
Roman emperor; but on the death of Trajan, in Ti 7, 
Chosroes expelled his rival, and died probably in 122, 
greatly esteemed by his subjects. 

Arsaces XXVI,, (Vologeses II.,) a son of Arsaces 
XXV., is said to have gained great advantages over the 
Romans for a period, but afterwards, having been driven 
back into his own dominions, he is supposed to have 
died in 149 A.D. 

Arsaces XXVILI, (Vologeses III.) son of the pre- 
ceding, seems, like all his predecessors, to have been in- 
volvedin wars with Rome. Diedin216..p. Some writers 
suppose two or more kings to have reigned between Ar- 
saces XX VI. and XX VIIL., (as we have numbered them 2) 
on this point see article ‘“ Parther,” in Ersch and Gru- 
ber’s “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,” by KRausr. 

Arsaces XXVIII, (Artabanus IV.,) also called 
Ardavan, was a son of Arsaces XX VIL. and was the 
last king of Parthia of the dynasty of the Arsacide. He 
began to reign about 216 A.D. In 217 he fought an in- 
decisive battle against the Romans, under Macrinus, near 
Nisibis. He then turned his arms against the Persians, 
who had revolted and were led by Ardsheer or Artax- 
erxes. Having been defeated and taken prisoner, he 
was put to death by Ardsheer about 226 A.D. 

Ar-sa/¢éS (or ar’sa-séz) I, King of Armenia, was a 
son of Arsaces XIX. (Artabanus UI.) of Parthia. He 
obtained the throne by the aid of his father in 35 a.p. 
About a year later he was murdered by his own officers, 
who were bribed by Mithridates the thera 

Arsaces IT. was placed on the throne of Armenia in 
222 or 223 A.D. by his brother Artabanus IV., King of 
Parthia. He joined Alexander Severus in his expedi- 
tion against Persia, by which alliance he saved his own 
kingdom. He died before 260 A.D. 

Arsaces III. of Armenia succeeded his father Tiri- 
dates III. about 340 A.D. He waged war against Sapor, 
King of Persia, about 360, and entered into an alliance 
with Julian the Apostate. In the campaign of 363 A.D. 
he deserted Julian, whose defeat and death near Ctesi- 
phon are attributed to the treachery of Arsaces. His 
nobles having rebelled against him, he applied for aid to 
Sapor, who detained him in captivity until his death, 

See AMmianus MARCELLINUS, books xx,, XXxi., XXili,, XXv., and xxvii. 
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Arsaces IV. was probably a grandson of Arsaces III. 
He began his reign conjointly with his brother Valarsaces 
in 382, but, the latter dying the next year, he reigned alone, 
till his deposition by Sapor and Theodosius, who divided 
his kingdom between them about 387 a.p. 

Arsachel. See ARZACHEL. 

Arsacid or Arsacide, ar-sas’sid, the English sin- 
gular of ARSACIDA ; employed also as an adjective. The 
plural form Arsacids or Arsacides is rarely used. 

Arsacidee, ar-sas’e-dé, [Fr. ARSACIDES, 4r‘s&/séd’ ; 
Ger. ARSACIDEN, aR-sat-see’den, and ARSAKIDEN, aR- 
sa-kee’den ; a patronymic from Arsaces, which appears 
to have been a very common name among the ancient 
Persians, Parthians, etc.,] an appellation given to several 
Asiatic dynasties, but especially to the dynasty of Par- 
thian kings who reigned from Arsaces I., about 250 B.c., 
to the death of Artabanus IV., (Arsaces XX VIII.,—or 
XXXI., according to some authorities,) in 226 A.D., and 
to a dynasty of Armenian kings who reigned between 
150 B.C. and 430 A.D. 

Arsakes. See ARSACES. 

Arsakiden. See ARSACIDA&. 

Ar-sa/mé8, [Gr. ’Apoauye,] the father of Hystaspes, 
and grandfather of Darius I., King of Persia. “Another 
of the same name, son of Darius I., accompanied Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece. A third was a favourite 
(illegitimate) son of Artaxerxes Mnemon. A fourth is 
supposed to have been a king of Armenia in the time 
of Seleucus IJ., and the founder of Arsamosata. 

Arsdekin. See ARCHDEKIN. 

Arsene. See ARSENIUS. 

Ar-se’ni-us, [Gr. ’Apoévoc; Fr. ARSENE, 4r’sdn/,] 
SAINT, written also Arsennus, born at Rome in 354 or 
355 A.D., Was appointed tutor to Arcadius, son of the 
emperor Theodosius, in 383, and remained at the court 
of Constantinople eleven years, having gained the favour 
of the emperor. In 394 he retired to a desert in Egypt, 
where he became noted for his ascetic piety. Died in 
449 A.D. 

Arsenius surnamed AuTortA/NuS, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, was born in that city about the end of 
the twelfth century. He was appointed in 1259, by the 
Greek emperor Theodore Lascaris IL., guardian of the 
prince his son, an office for which he seems to have been 
wholly unfitted. He was circumvented by Michael Palzeol- 
ogus, who usurped the throne and banished the patriarch 
for his refusal to grant him absolution. Died in 1273. 

Arsenius, a distinguished Greek scholar and philolo- 
gist, son of Michael Apostolius, born in the Jatter part of 
the fifteenth century, was, it is supposed, a native of 
Candia (Crete) or of Italy. He became Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Malvasia, or Monembasia, in the 
Morea. He edited his father’s “ Apophthegmata,” and 
a collection of scholia on several dramas of Euripides, 
(1534.) Died in 1535.. 

See Hoptus, ‘‘ De Grecis illustribus.’? 

Arsenius, a Greek bishop, who accompanied Jere- 
miah IL, Patriarch of Constantinople, to Russia, about 
1588, when he established the Russian Patriarchate, of 
which Arsenius wrote an account. 

Arsenius, a Greek monk, founder of a Greek and Latin 
school at Moscow in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and inventor of a type still called the Arsenian, 

Arsenne, &r’sén’, (Louris CHARLES,) a French painter, 
born in Paris in 1790, was a pupil of David. He pro- 
duced some remarkable paintings of religious subjects, 
among which was “ Christ in the Garden of Olives.” He 
also derived from the works of Chateaubriand and Lamar- 
tine subjects of some designs. 

Arsennus. See ARSENIUS. 

Ar’sé8, [Gr. “Apoc,| Nar’s€8, [Gr. Néponc,] or Oar’- 
ses, [Gr. ’Odpoyc,| a son of Artaxerxes IIL, King of 
Persia, was placed on the throne in 339 B.c. by Bagoas, 
who had killed Artaxerxes. After a reign of three years, 
he was put to death by Bagoas. He was succeeded by 
Darius Codomannus. ; 

Arshenevsky, ar-shé-név/ske, (Bastz,) a Russian 
mathematician, born at Kiev in 1758; died in 1808. 

Ayrshi, ar/shee, also called Chaki, a Turkish poet, 
born in Roumelia ; died in 1570. 

Arsilli, ar-stl/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet and 
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physician, born at Sinigaglia about 1470. He practised 
in Rome many years, and was a friend of Paulus Jovius. 
He wrote in verse a descriptive catalogue of contempo- 
rary Roman poets, “De Poetis Urbanis,” (1524,) which 
is interesting to students of literary history. Died in 1540. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Ar-sin’o-6, [Gr. ’Apow6n,] a concubine of Philip of 
Macedon, became the wife of Lagus and the mother of 
Ptolemy I., King of Egypt. I 

Arsinoé, a daughter of Ptolemy I., King of Egypt, 
and Berenice, was born about 316 B.C., and was married 
to Lysimachus of Thrace in 300 B.c. In order to secure 
the succession for her son, she excited the suspicion of 
Lysimachus against Agathocles, his son by a former 
marriage, who was put to death in prison, After the 
death of Lysimachus, in 281 B.C., she went to T hrace 
with her sons, who were put to death by Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus. She then fled to Egypt, and became the queen of 
her own brother, Ptolemy Philadelphus. A gold medal 
of Arsinoé is extant. 

Arsinoé, a daughter of Lysimachus, King of Thrace, 
and Niczea, became the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt, by whom she had three children, Ptolemy, Ly- 
simachus, and Berenice. She was banished by the king 
before his marriage with Arsinoé above noticed. 

Arsinoé, wife of Magas, King of Cyrene, brother of 
Ptolemy II. of Egypt. 

Arsinoé, daughter of Ptolemy III., became the wife 
of her brother, Ptolemy IV., Philopator, by whom she 
was put to death to make way for Agathoclea, his second 
wife. She appears to have been the queen whom Livy 
calls Cleopatra. 

Arsinoé, daughter of Ptolemy XI., Auletes, and sis- 
ter of Cleopatra, assumed the sovereignty during the 
siege of Alexandria by Cesar in 48 B.C., who, on the 
capture of the city, carried her to Rome to grace his 
triumph. She was put to death by Antony, at Cleo- 
patra’s instigation, 41 B.C. 

Arslan. See ALP-ARSLAN. 

Artabanus OF PARTHIA. 
XXVIII. 

Artabasdes. See ARTAVASDES. 

Artabaze. See ARTABAZUS. 

Artabazes. See ARTAVASDES. 

Ar-ta-ba/zus, [Gr. ’Apra3aloc; Fr. ARTABAZE, @r’ta’- 
baz’,] a Persian general, who lived about 450 B.c. He 
and Megabysus suppressed the revolt of Inarus in Egypt. 

Artabazus, a Median, who formed a devoted attach- 
ment to Cyrus, King of Persia. 

See XenopHon’s “‘ Cyropedia.”’ 

Artabazus, a distinguished Persian general and 
favourite of Xerxes, whom he accompanied on his inva- 
sion of Greece in 480 B.c._ He was present at the battle 
of Plateea, 479 B.C. 

Artabazus, a general of Artaxerxes I., quelled a 
revolt of the Egyptians about 460 B.c. 

Artabazus, a Persian general, was a satrap of Asia 
Minor in the reign of Artaxerxes IIJI., against whom he 
revolted in 356 8.c. With the aid of the Athenian Chares 
and other Greeks, he gained several victories. He was 
afterwards defeated, and fled with his brother-in-law, 
Memnon of Rhodes, to the court of Philip of Macedon. 
Having obtained pardon, he returned to Persia, and 
proved his loyalty to King Darius at the battle of Ar- 
bela. He was appointed Satrap of Bactria by Alexander 
the Great about 330 B.c. He died, at a very advanced 
age, about 320 B.C. 


See Turrtwa_t, “ History of Greece ;”’ Dioporus SicuLus, books 
xv. and xvi. 


Artachees, ar-ta-kee/éz, [Gr. ’Aprayaine,] a Persian, 
who cut the canal for Xerxes near Mount Athos, by which 
his fleet avoided the dangerous voyage round the pro- 
montory. 

Artaldus. See ARTAUD. 

Artale, ar-ta/la, or Artali, ar-ta’lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an 
Italian poet, born at Mazzareno, in Sicily, in 1628. He 
served with distinction in the defence of Candia against 
the Turks, and was noted as a swordsman and duellist. 
He published several poetical works of no great merit. 
Died at Naples in 1679. 

Artapherne. See ARTAPHERNES. 


See Arsaces III. and 


Ar-ta-pher/né, [Gr. ’Apradépyy¢ ; Fr. ARTAPHERNE, 
4r’ta’farn’,] a half-brother of King Darius Hystaspes, by 
whom he was appointed satrap of the Asiatic coast of the 
“égean Sea and of other parts of Asia Minor in 506 B.c. 
He intervened in favour of Hippias, who had been ex- 
pelled from Athens, and ordered the Athenians to receive 
him again ; but they refused. He suppressed, about 498, 
a revolt of the Ionians, who were aided by the Athenians. 

Artaphernes, a son of the preceding, was appointed 
in conjunction with Datis to the command of the Persian 
army which invaded Greece in 490 B.c., and which was 
defeated at Marathon. He appears to have been the 
second in command under Datis in this campaign; and 
he commanded the Lydians in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece in 480 B.C. 

Artaphernes, a Persian ambassador, sent in 425 B.C. 
by Artaxerxes I. on a mission to Sparta. 

Artario, ar-ta/re-o, (JOSEPH,) a Swiss sculptor and 
modeller, born near Lugano in 1697. He worked in 
Germany and England, and his productions are called 
good imitations of the antique. He died at Cologne in 
1760. 

Ar-ta-si/ré8, [Gr. ’Apraoipyc,] a corruption of the 
Armenian Ar’da-shir’ or Ar’da-sheer’, zc. ARTAX- 
ERXES, written also Ardashes, a son of King Bahram 
Sapor, was the last king of Armenia of the dynasty of 
the Arsacide. He was deposed in 428 a.p. by Bahram 
V. of Persia, who annexed Armenia to his own empire. 
This result was promoted by the Armenian nobles, who 
were opposed or indifferent to Christianity. Artasires 
was nominally a Christian. 

Artaud, 4r’to’, [Lat. Arrat’Dus,] an archbishop of 
Rheims in the first half of the tenth century. 

Artaud, (ANTOINE FRANGoIS MARIg£,) a French 
antiquary, born at Avignon in 1767. His chief work is 
“The Mosaics of Lyons,” (‘Les Mosaiques de Lyon,” 
1818.) Died in 1838. 

See Dumas, “ Eloge de A. F. M. Artaud,” 1840. 

Artaud, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French dramatist, born 
at Montpellier in 1732. Among his works is “ Le Cen- 
tenaire de Moliére,” (1773,) which was performed with 
success. Died in 1796. 

Artaud, (JOSEPH PIERRE,) a French prelate, born in 
Venaissin in 1706, became eminent as a preacher, and 
was appointed Bishop of Cavaillon in 1756. He wrote 
a “ Panegyric on Saint Louis,” (1754,) and ‘“ Pastoral 
Instructions,” which are commended. Died in 1760. 

Artaud, (NicoLas Louts,) a French writer and trans- 
lator, eminent*as a Greek scholar, was born in Paris in 
1794. After the revolution of 1830, he became inspec- 
tor of the Academy of Paris, and inspector-general of 
letters. In 1840 he was commissioned to organize 
instruction in Algeria. He was a member of the coun- 
cil of public instruction a few years before his death. 
He translated the tragedies of Sophocles, (3 vols., 1827,) 
the comedies of Aristophanes, (6 vols., 1830,) and the 
tragedies of Euripides, (1832.) Among his works is a 
“Viterary Essay on the Poetical Genius of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” (1825.) Died in 186r. 

Artaud de Montor, ar’td’ deh mdn’tor’, (ALEXIS 
FRANGOIS,) CHEVALIER, a French author, born in Paris 
in 1772. In his early life he was secretary to several 
embassies to Rome and other cities of Italy. He after- 
wards devoted himself to literature and arts, and was 
admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions. Among 
his works are “Lives of Artists,” ‘‘Machiavel, his 
Genius and Errors,” (1833,) a “ History of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs,” 8 vols., and a ‘Life of Pope Pius VII,” 
which passed through eleven editions and obtained a 
prize of the French Academy in 1838. Died in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ar-ta-vas/dé8, [Gr. ’Apraoviody¢ ; Fr. ARTAVASDE, 
ar‘t8/vasd’,| Ar-ta-bas’/dé8, [Gr. ’Aprabaodne,] or Ar- 
ta-ba’zé8, |Gr. ’Aprabagye ; in Armenian, AR’DA-WAZT’ 
or Ar’TA-waz7’,| King of Armenia, was ason of Tigra- 
nes. He formed an alliance with the Roman Crassus 
against the Parthians in 54 B.c. After Crassus persisted 
in meeting the enemy in an open level country against 
the advice of Artavasdes, the latter retired into Armenia 
and made peace with Orodes the Parthian. He offered 
his assistance to Antony in his expedition against Par- 
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thia in 36 B.c., but deserted him in the same year. In 
34 he was enticed by Antony to the Roman camp, and 
detained as a captive until 31 B.c., when he was put to 
death by Cleopatra. 

See Dion Cassuus, ‘‘ History ;”? Tacitus, ‘* Annals.” 

Artavasdes II, placed by Augustus on.the throne 
of Armenia in 6 B.c., was driven out by his subjects the 
following year. 

Artavasdes III. was King of Armenia and ally of 
Sapor I., King of Persia, in 260 A.D., when the latter con- 
quered and took prisoner the emperor Valerian. 

Artavasdes or Ar-ta-bas’/dus [Gr. ’Apribaodos ; 
Fr. ARTAVASDE, 4Rk’ta’vasd’] surnamed CUROPALA/TES, 
was the political chief of the orthodox party at Con- 
stantinople in the reign of Constantine V., who was 
an iconoclast. He rebelled in 742 A.D., and was pro- 
claimed emperor by his party. In the civil war that 
ensued, he was defeated, taken prisoner, and executed 
about the end of 743 A.D. 

Artaxerce. See ARTAXERXES. 

Ar-tax-erx’és I, Lon-gim/a-nus, [Gr. ’Apragépine 
Maxpoyerp ; Fr. ARTAXERCE LONGUE-MAIN, 4r’tak’sarss/ 
lone’mAN’; Persian, ARD’SHEER’ DaRAzpAst,] a celebra- 
ted king of Persia, the son of Xerxes I., whom he succeeded 
in 465 B.c. He was surnamed Longimanus (ze. Long- 
handed) because his right hand was longer than his left. 
He killed with his own hand Artabanus, who had mur- 
dered his father. Among the events of his reign was a 
revolt of the Egyptians, (460,) who were aided by the 
Athenians. About 455 3B.c., Egypt, with the exception 
of the marshes of the Delta, was subjected to the power 
of Persia. The Persians, however, were defeated by the 
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Athenians, under Cimon, near Salamis, in Cyprus, in 449 
B.c. The reign of Artaxerxes is described by Plutarch as 
wise and moderate. He died in 425 B.c., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Xerxes II. 

See Dioporus Sicutus; TuHirLwaAtt, “ History of Greece.” 

Artaxerxes II, surnamed MNEMON (nee/mon) from 
the excellence of his memory, was the eldest son of 
Darius II. and Parysatis, and began to reign in 405 B.C. 
His younger brother Cyrus, who was satrap of the west- 
ern part of Asia Minor and aspired to the throne of Per- 
sia, collected a large army, in which were ten thousand 
Greeks. Artaxerxes having taken the field in person, 
the armies met at Cunaxa in qo! B.c., and Cyrus was 
killed. (See Cyrus and XENOPHON.) His provinces in 
Asia Minor were invaded by the Spartan Agesilaus, who 
gained several victories; but this danger was averted by 
the peace of Antalcidas, in 387 B.c. His reign was dis- 
turbed by many revolts, and his efforts to recover Egypt 
failed. His eldest son Darius was detected in a conspi- 
racy against the king, by whose order he was put to death. 
Artaxerxes died in 362 B.c., aged about ninety-four. 

See article “Artaxerxes,” in PLuTARCH’s “ Lives ;’’ Dioporus Sicu- 
LuS; XENOPHON, “‘ Anabasis;”? THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.”’ 

Artaxerxes III. (or O’ehus) was a son and suc- 
cessor of the preceding. He massacred his father’s 
surviving children, and became notorious for cruelty. 
By the aid of Mentor the Rhodian, and other Greeks, he 
reduced Egypt to his domination about 350 or 345 B.C. 
He abandoned himself to sensuality, and left the cirec- 
tion of the government to Bagoas, a eunuch, by whose 
order he was poisoned in 339 B.c. His son Arses suc- 
ceeded him. 

Ar-tax’i-as [Gr. ’Apratiac] or Ar-tax’és, |’Aprééinc,| 
according to the Greek and Roman historians, founded 
the kingdom of Armenia in 190 B.c. After the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great (whose general he was) by the 
Romans, he made himself independent in Armenia. 

Artaxias IT, King of Armenia, whose father was de- 
throned and carried to Alexandria by Mark Antony in 
34 B.C., was chosen king by the Armenians, but expelled 
by the Romans, and reinstated by Phraates IV. of Parthia. 
He was murdered by his nobles for his cruelty. 

Artaxias III. This sovereign, whose Greek name 
was ZE/NO, a son of the King of Pontus, was placed 
on the throne of Armenia by the Romans in 18 A.D., 
after an interregnum of two years in consequence of the 
flight of Vonones. 

Arteaga, ar-ti-4’e%, (EsTEBAN,) a Jesuit, born in 
Madrid near the middle of the eighteenth century, re- 
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moved to Italy after the suppression of his order. He 
published at Bologna a history of the Italian lyrical 
drama, (‘Le Rivoluzioni del Teatro musicale italiano,” 
etc., 2 vols., 1783,) which is called the best work on 
that subject. Died in Paris in 1799. 

Arteaga, (HORTENSIO.) See ARTIAGA. 

Arteaga y Alfaro, ar-ta-a’g4 e 4l-fa’ro, (MATIAS,) 
a Spanish painter and engraver, one of the founders of 
the Academy of Seville, was born in that city in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. Died in 1704. 

See BERMUDEz, “‘ Diccionario Historico.” 


Artedi, ar-ta’dee, (PETER,) [Lat. PE’/rRusS ARcTE/- 
DIUS,] an eminent Swedish naturalist, born at Anund in 
1705. He entered the University of Upsal in 1724, and 
studied natural sciences and medicine. About 1728 
he formed, at Upsal, an intimate friendship with Lin- 
nzus. They entered into a scientific partnership, and 
agreed to divide the field of labour in natural history. 
Artedi, having chosen the departments of fishes and 
reptiles, departed, in 1734, to England, where he had 
access to the museum of Sir Hans Sloane. He met 
Linnzus again at Leyden in 1735, and was employed 
by Seba, a rich apothecary of Amsterdam, to describe 
his collection of fishes. Before he had finished this 
task, he fell into a canal in the night and was drowned, 
in December, 1735. He left an excellent work on fishes, 
which was published by Linnzeus in 1738, with the fol- 
lowing title, “Petri Artedi Ichthyologia sive Opera 
omnia de Piscibus,” etc. This was the most complete 
work that had appeared on that subject. In the opin- 
ion of Du Petit-Thouars, “it was worthy to be proposed 
as a model to natural historians, and was a master-piece 
which has not yet been surpassed.” 

See “Life of Artedi,” by Linnaus, prefixed to his ‘Opera 
Omnia,” 1738; GezELius, ‘* Biographiskt-Lexicon ;”? ‘‘ Biographie 
Universelle.”” 

Artefius. See ARTEPHIUS. 

Artémidore. See ARTEMIDORUS. 

Ar-tem-I-do/rus, [Gr. ’Apreuidwpoc; Fr. ARTEMI- 
DORE, 4r’ta’me’dor’,| a Greek grammarian, who lived 
about 240 B.C., was a pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium. 
His works are not extant. 

Artemidorus, a Greek physician, born in Pamphylia 
in or after the third century B.c. He taught that the 
cesophagus or stomach was the seat of hydrophobia. 

Artemidorus, a native of Cnidos, grammarian, and 
friend of Julius Cesar, lived in Rome. According to 
Plutarch, he was informed of the plot to kill Cesar, and 
warned him of his danger in a letter which Czsar held 
in his hand (but had not read) when he entered the 
senate-house on the Ides of March. 

Artemidorus, a painter at Rome in the time of the 
poet Martial, by whom he is ridiculed. 

Artemido/rus Cap’1To, a Greek physician and gram- 
marian, who lived at Rome in the time of the emperor 
Hadrian, and published a valuable edition of Hippoc- 
rates, which was highly esteemed by Hadrian. 

Artemido’rus CoRNE’/LIUs, an ancient physician, 
an accomplice of Verres in his iniquities in Cilicia and 
Sicily. He is mentioned by Cicero in this connection. 

Artemido’rus DaLpIA/Nus, a native of Ephesus, 
who lived about 160 A.D., wrote a curious work on 
dreams and their interpretations, (’Ovetpoxpituxa,) which 
is valuable for the light it throws on ancient customs 
and opinions. 

See Fasrrictius, “ Bibliotheca Grzeca.”’ 

Artemido/rus or EpH/rsus, a geographer, who lived 
about 103 B.c., and who is frequently quoted by Strabo. 

Artemis, [’Aprewc,] the Greek name of the goddess 
DIANA, which see. 

Artémise. See ARTEMISIA. 

Artemisia, ar-te-mish’e-a, [Gr. ’Aprewoia; Fr. ARTE- 
MISE, @R‘ta/méz’,] a warlike queen of Halicarnassus, 
who reigned after her husband’s death. She joined the 
fleet of Xerxes, with her ships, in the expedition against 
the Greeks, and distinguished herself by bravery and 
skill at the naval battle of Salamis, fought against her 
advice in 480 B,c. Being pursued by an Athenian ship, 
she artfully eluded the danger by attacking a Persian 
vessel, and thus led her pursuers to think she was not 
their enemy. A doubtful tradition adds that, in conse- 
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quence of disappointed love, she jumped from the Leu- 
cadian rock into the sea. 

See Heroportus, “‘ History,” vii. and viii. ; PAUSANTAS, ili. 

Artemisia, an Oriental princess, celebrated for her 
grief at the death of her husband and for her devotion to 
his memory, was the wife of Mausolus, Prince of Caria, 
who died in 352 B.c. She erected for him at Halicar- 
nassus a magnificent tomb, which was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and from which such 
monuments, in succeeding times, have derived the generic 
name of mausoleum. It is stated that she invited the 
eminent poets and orators of that time to compete with 
each other in composing a eulogy on Mausolus, that 
she mingled his ashes with her drink, and died of grief 
about two years after his death. 


See Dioporus SicuLus; STRABO, xiv. ; CICERO, * Tusculane ;” 
J. C. Avenartus, “ Dissertatio de Artemisia et Mausoleo,” 


1714. 

Artemius. See Anastasius II. 

Ar-te/mi-us [Gr. ’Apréjuo¢] or Ar-the’mi-us, [’Ap0é- 
juwoc,| a Christian commander-in-chief of the Roman 
army in Egypt in the reign of Constantius. He was put 
to death on the accession of Julian, (362 A.D.,) on account 
of his severity towards the pagans. 

Ar’te-mon, [‘Apreuov,] a Greek painter of uncer- 
tain period, who is classed by Pliny among artists of the 
second rank. Among his master-pieces mentioned by 
Pliny was the “ Apotheosis of Hercules.” 

Artemon, a sculptor, who lived in Rome about the 
time of Pliny. His works adorned the palace of the 
Ceesars. 

Artemon, a rhetorician, often quoted by Seneca, is 
supposed to have lived under Augustus or Tiberius. 

Artemon or Ar’te-mas, the founder of the sect of 
Artemonites, who denied the divinity of Christ, lived in 
the third century. K 

Artemon of Cassandria, a learned grammarian, who 
flourished about 300 B.C. 

Artemon of Clazomene, a famous engineer, the re- 
outed inventor of the testudo and batterimg-ram, was 
employed by Pericles in the siege of Samos. 

Ar-te/phi-us or Ar-te/fi-us, an alchemist, who ap- 
pears to have lived in the twelfth century. 

Arteveld, van, van ar’teh-vélt’, or Artevelde, van, 
van ar/teh-vél/deh, (JACoB,) a famous demagogue, born 
at Ghent near the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
He was a wealthy brewer, and by his eloquence and 
other talents acquired great influence over the people of 
Ghent, who, having revolted against the Count of Flan- 
ders, chose Arteveld as the corhmander of their forces. 
He confirmed his power by proscribing the nobles, and 
ruled the city in a violent and arbitrary manner. In 
1335 he formed an alliance with Edward III. of Eng- 
land, whom he aided in his war against France. In 
1340 he induced the Flemings to do homage to Edward 
as King of France. He afterwards formed a project to 
make the English Black Prince Count of Flanders. The 
citizens of Ghent, led by Gherard Denys, revolted against 
him for this cause and killed him in 1345. He is called 
James d’Arteville by Hume, and Jacques d’Artvelle by 
French writers. 

See Froissart, ‘‘Chronicles ;’? Mryer, ‘Annales Rerum Flandri- 
carum;” EcrevissE, ‘‘ Redevoering op J. van Artevelde,”’ 8vo, 1846 ; 
J. pe WinTER, “‘ J. van Artevelde,” 8vo, 1846. 

Arteveld, van, (PHILIP,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Ghent about 1540, and inherited his father’s 
riches. He passed the prime of life in a private station, 
which he suddenly left to become, like his father, a 
powerful popular leader. In 1379 the people of Ghent 
revolted against Louis, Count of Flanders, who be- 

ssieged that city so effectually that famine was imminent, 
Finding that their leaders were inadequate for the crisis, 
they nominated Arteveld captain by acclamation in 1381. 
In May, 1382, he gained a decisive victory over Count 
Louis at Bruges, which was captured by the victors, and 
he assumed the title of regent. Charles VI. of France 
soon after sent an army under Clisson to aid the Count 
of Flanders against the insurgents, who were defeated 
with great loss at Roosebeke or Rosebec in November, 

382. Arteveld was killed in this battle, and Count 
Louis became master of Ghent. 

See FroissarT, ‘‘Chronicles ;? M. p—E BARANTE, “‘ Histoire de 
Bourgogne.”’ . 


Artevelde. See ARTEVELD. 

Arteveldt, van, (ANDREW.) See ARTVELT. 

Arteville or Artvelle. See ARTEVELD. 

Ayr’thur or Ar’tus, written also Artur, a semi-fabu- 
lous prince of Britain, and hero of the famous romances 
of the Round Table, is supposed to have flourished in 
the fifth or sixth century, during the dark period which 
occurred between the evacuation of Britain by the Ro- 
mans and the conquest of that island by the Saxons. 
The authentic accounts of his deeds are so scanty that 
his existence has been doubted by some antiquaries. 
According to popular tradition, he gained several victo- 
ries over the Saxons, and over Cerdic, the founder of 
the West Saxon kingdom, after which he was killed in 
battle against his rebellious nephew Modred or Medrod 
at Camlan. His exploits were the favourite subjects of 
medizeval poets and romancers. Hume calls him Prince 
of the Silures. (‘‘ History of England.”) 

See Turner, ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons;’? Owen, ‘‘ Cain- 
brian Biography ;” LELAND, ‘“‘Assertio Arthuri;’ JosepH Ritson, 
“Life of King Arthur,” 1825. 

Ar’thur I, Duke of Brittany, born in 1187, was a 
grandson of Henry II. of England. He was put to death 
by his uncle John Lackland in 1202. 

Arthur IT. of Brittany, born in 1262, was a son of 
John II. Died in 1312. 

Arthur III, Duc de Bretagne, (or Brittany,) born in 
1393, was a son of John (Jean) V. He fought for the 
Orléans faction, was wounded at Agincourt, and became 
Constable of France about 1424. He succeeded to the 
dukedom at the death of his nephew Pierre in 1456. 
Died in 1457. 

Ar’thur, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of Henry 
VII. and Elizabeth of York, was born in 1486. He 
married Catherine of Aragon in 1501, and died without 
issue in 1502, after which his widow became the wife of 
his brother, Henry VIII. 

Ar’thur, (ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish divine of liberal 
principles, was born in Renfrewshire in 1744, and licensed 
as a preacher in 1767. Soon after that date he was 
appointed chaplain to the University of Glasgow. He 
became the assistant of Dr. Reid as professor of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow in 1780, and succeeded to the 
chair vacated by Dr. Reid at his death in 1796. He 
died in June, 1797, leaving ‘‘ Discourses on Theological 
and Literary Subjects,” (1803.) 

Ar’thur, (Trmorny S.,) an American writer of f ction, 
born near Newburg, Orange county, New York, 7a 1809. 
He was educated in Baltimore, and became a clerk or 
agent of a banking company. Since 1841 he Las resided 
in Philadelphia. He has written many popular tales 
illustrative of domestic life and designed to promote 
morality. Among his works are “ Lights and Shadows 
of Real Life,” “Tales for Rich and Poor,” (6 vols.,) 
“ Library for the Household,” (12 vols.,) “The Good 
Time Coming,” (1855.) 

Arthus, ar’toos, Ar/tus, or Ar-thu’si-us, (Gorr- 
HARD,) a translator and compiler, born at Dantzic about 


1570. Among his publications is a ‘ History of the East 


Indies,” (‘‘ Historia Indiz Orientalis,” 1608.) _He sup- 
plied many Latin translations for De Bry’s “Collection 
of Voyages.” 

Artiaga, or Paravicino y Artiaga, pa-r4-ve-thee’- 
no e aR-te-4/g¢4, (HORTENSIO FELIX,) a Spanish poet and 
priest, born at Madrid in 1580, was appointed preacher 
to Philip III. in 1616. As a poet he was a disciple of 
Gongora, and was much admired by his contemporaries. 
Died in 1633. 

Artieda, de, ddar-te-a’pa, (ANDRES Rey—ra or ra’e,) 
a Spanish writer, born at Valencia about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. He served in the army for many 
years, and distinguished himself at Lepanto. He wrote 
“The Lovers,” (‘Los Amantes,” 1581,) and other 
dramas. His reputation rests chiefly on his ‘‘ Discourses, 
Epistles, and Epigrams,” (1605.) Died in 1613. 

Artiga, de, dd ar-tee’ga, (Don FRANCISCO,) a Span- 
ish landscape-painter and engraver, born at Huesca 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. He founded 
and endowed a chair of mathematics at Huesca, and 
taught in it himself. He wrote treatises on mathematics 
and other subjects. Died in 1711. 
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Artigas, ar-tee’gas, (Don JUAN or FERNANDO JOSE,) 
a South American general, born at Montevideo about 
1760. He entered the service of the Junta or republic 
of Buenos Ayres about 1811, before which he had been 
a leader of the lawless Gauchos. He gained victories 
over the royalists, made himself master of the Banda 
Oriental, and became a general. Having quarrelled with 
Posadas, the director of the new state, he raised an army 
of Gauchos, defeated the troops of Buenos Ayres, and 
compelled the Junta to recognize him as independent 
chief of the Banda Oriental in 1814. He waged war with 
various success against the Portuguese, who invaded the 
Banda Oriental in 1816. In 1820 he captured the city 
of Buenos Ayres, but before the end of the year he was 
driven into exile. Died in Paraguay in 1825 or 1826. 

See Armirace, “ History of Brazil.” 

Artigny, d’, dar’tén’ye’,(ANTOINE Gachat—gi’shi’,) 
a French /#térvateur, born at Vienne in 1706, became a 
canon of the church in that city. He published a valua- 
ble work entitled “ New Historical, Critical, and Literary 
Memoirs,” (“Nouveaux Mémoires d’Histoire, de Cri- 
tique et de Littérature,” 7 vols., 1749-56.) Died in 1778. 

Artis, d’, d&r’te’, (GABRIEL,) a French Protestant and 
controversial writer, noted for his zeal against Socinian- 
ism, was born in Aveyron in 1660. He became minister 
of a church in Berlin, but was deprived of that office 
about 1692 on account of his contentious spirit. Died 
about 1730. 

Artis, d’, [Lat. Arris’1us,] (JEAN,) a French writer 
on canon law and kindred subjects, born at Cahors in 
1572, was appointed professor of canon law in the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1623. Died in 1651. 

Artisjosky. See ARCISZEWSKI. 

Artmann, art’/man, (JEROME,) a celebrated organ- 
maker of Bohemia, born at Prague in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

Artner, von, fon art/ner, (MARIA THERESE,) a Ger- 
man poetess, daughter of an Austrian officer, born at 
Schnitau, in Hungary, in 1772. She produced several 
successful dramas, among which was “ Quiet Greatness,” 
(“Stille Grésse,” 1824.) Her most popular works are 
lyric poems, published under the name of Theone, 
“Field-Flowers from Hungary’s Plains, gathered by 
Minna and Theone,” (“ Feldblumen auf Ungarns Fluren 
gesammelt von Minna und Theone,” 1800.) Died at 
Agram in 1829. 

See Doérina, “ Vie d’Artner,’’ 1829, 

Artois, van, van 4r’twa’, (JACQUES,) an excellent 
Flemish landscape-painter, born at Brussels in 1613. 
His works are commended for good taste, and for the 
richness and variety of the details. Many of the figures 
in his landscapes were painted by the younger Teniers. 
He obtained high prices for his pictures, but his habits 
were so extravagant that he remained poor. He is sup- 
posed to have died about 1665. 


See HouprakeEn, ‘‘ Groote Schouburg;’”? HEINECKEN, “ Diction- 
naire des Artistes.’ 


Ar-to’mi-us, (PETER,) a Polish poet and Lutheran 
minister at Thorn, was born in 1552; died in 1609. 

Artopoeus, aR-to-pee’us, or Artopous, ar-to-pd/ts, 
(JOHANN,) a German writer and professor of law, born 
at Worms in 1520; died about 1580. 

Artopoeus, aR-to-pee’us or ak-to-pd/ts, sometimes 
written Artopzeus, (PETER,) a Jearned Protestant divine, 
born in Pomerania in 1491, was the author of many 
polemical and religious works. Died at Stettin in 1563. 

Artopceus or Artop6us, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a 
philologist and historian, originally named BECKER, born 
at Strasburg, on the Rhine, in 1626. He was professor 
of Latin in the gymnasium of his native city for many 
years. He wrote many historical and antiquarian treat- 
ises, and was the reputed author of a curious Latin 
“Essay on the State and Place of Souls after Death,” 
(“De Statu, Loco et Vita Animarum,” etc.) Died in 
1702. 

See J6cneEr, “Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Ar-to/ri-us, [Gr. ’Aprdpio¢,] (Marcus,) a medical 
writer of Rome, was physician to the emperor Augustus, 
whom he attended in the campaign against Brutus and 
Cassius, 42 B.C. By his advice, Augustus removed from 
his camp at Philippi just before it was taken by the 


enemy. Artorius was drowned at sea in 31 B.c. He 
was the author of a work on Hydrophobia, which is lost. 

Artot, 4r’to’, (JosrPH,) a Belgian violinist, born at 
Brussels in 1815; died in Paris in 1845. 

Artur or Artus. See ARTHUR. 

Artus, (GOTTHARD.) See ARTHUS. 

Artus, ar’tiiss’, (THOMAS,) Sieur d’Embry, a French 
littérateur, born at Paris about 1550, was a coadjutor of 
Blaise de Vigenére. 

Artusi, ar-too/See, (GIOVANNI MartA,) a writer on 
music, born at Bologna about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, was a canon in the church of that city. 
He published “ The Art of Counterpoint,” (1586,) and 
a work “On the Imperfections of Modern Music,” 
(1600.) He is supposed to have died about 1610. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music.” 

Artusini, ar-too-See/nee, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian poet 
and jurist, born at Forli in 1554; died about 1630. 

Artvelt, van, vin art/vélt, (ANDRIES,) a good marine 
painter of Antwerp, flourished about 1620, and was a 
contemporary of Van Dyck, who painted his portrait. 
He excelled in depicting storms. 

Aruajo de Azevedo Pinto Pereyra, 4-roo-a’zho 
da 4-zd-va’do pén’to pa-ra’e-ra, (ANTONIO,) Count of 
Barca, a Portuguese poet and diplomatist of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Died in 1816. 

See LONGFELLOow’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Arum, 4/rim, (DomINIc,) a Dutch jurist, born at 
Leeuwarden in 1579, became professor of law at Jena 
about 1605. ‘He rendered,” says Guizot, “importan. 
services to the public law of Germany.” Among his 
works are “Academic Discourses on Public Law,” 
(“Discursus academici de Jure publico,” 5 vols., 1617- 
23,) and a “Treatise on the Diets of the German Em- 
pire,” (“ De Comitiis Imperii Romano-Germanici,” 1630.) 
Died at Jena in 1637. 

See Foprrens, “ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 

Ar/u-na or Ar’un, [Hindoo pron. tir’d6-na, and 
tr’d0n,] in the Hindoo mythology, the charioteer of the 
Sun, (Soorya or Stirya.) He is a son of Kasyapa, and 
brother-german of Garuda, the eagle of Vishnu. As a 
personification of the dawn, he may be said to corre- 
spond to the Aurora or Eos of classic mythology. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Ar’un-del, (Lady BLANCHE,) the wife of Thomas, 
Lord Arundel, and daughter of Edward Somerset, Earl 
of Worcester, was born in 1583. She gained distinction 
by her defence of Wardour Castle against the Parliament 
about 1642. Died in 1649. 

Arundel, EARL.oF. See Howarp. 

Arundel, (HENRY,) third Baron of Wardour, suc- 
ceeded to his title in 1648. He was one of the five 
Roman Catholic lords who were imprisoned upon the 
perjured testimony of Titus Oates. On the accession 
of James II. he became lord keeper of the privy seal. 
Died in 1694. 

Arundel, (MARy,) CoUNTEsS oF, a learned English 
lady and writer of the sixteenth century, was the wife 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Arundel. 

Arundel, (THomAs,) Archbishop of Canterbury, born 
at Arundel Castle, Sussex, in 1353, was a younger son 
of Richard Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel. He became 
Bishop of Ely in 1375, lord high-chancellor in 1386, and 
Archbishop of York in 1388. In 1396 he was translated 
to the see of Canterbury. This was the first instance 
that occurred of a translation from the see ef York to 
that of Canterbury. In 1397 he was impeached for high 
treason, and banished by Richard II. He took a proini- 
nent part in the revolution by which Richard was de- 
throned, and was restored to the see of Canterbury 
by Henry IV. in 1399. He prohibited the translation 
of the Scriptures into English, and persecuted the Lol- 
lards,—v.e. the disciples of Wickliffe. Died in 1413. 

See Futier, “Church History; Horrnsuep, ‘Chronicle ;” 
Rapin, “ History of England; W. F. Hook, ‘Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury,” vol. iv. chap. xvii., (1860.) 

Arundel, (THomas,) first Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
was a son of Sir Matthew Arundel of Wardour Castle, 
Wilts, and was born about 1540. In his youth he en- 
tered the service of the German emperor, who rewarded 
his remarkable exploits in the war against the Turks 
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with the title of Count of the Roman Empire, (1595.) 
Ile was created Baron Arundel by James I, in 1605. 
Died in 1639. 

Arundel, (THOMAS,) the second baron, a son of 
the preceding, fought for Charles I. in the civil war, and 
was mortally wounded at Lansdowne in 1643. 

Arundel, (Sir THoMAs,) was a grandfather of the 
first Lord Arundel of Wardour. He was a friend of the 
Duke of Somerset, and was charged with being his ac- 
complice in treason and in a conspiracy to kill the Duke 
of Northumberiand. Though he was probably innocent, 
he was executed in February, 1551-52. His wife was a 
sister of Catherine Howard, a queen of Henry VIII. 

A’runs or Aruntius, a-run/she-us, [Fr. ARONCE, 
#’rénss’,| a son of Demaratus of Corinth, who is said to 
have emigrated to Etruria, was a brother of Tarquin 
the Elder, of Rome. 

Aruns, a Roman prince, was a brother of Tarquin the 
Proud, (Superbus,) the last king of Rome. According 
to the !egend, he was killed by his wife Tullia, (a daugh- 
ter of Servius Tullius,) who mgs notorious for cruelty. 

Aruns, a son of Tarquin the Proud. After the ex- 
pulsion of that king, an army of Etruscans marched 
against Rome to reinstate him, and encountered the 
Koman army, led by the consul Brutus. Aruns, who 
fought for his father in this battle, engaged Brutus in a 
single combat, in which both were killed. 

Aruns, a son of Porsena, who accompanied his father 
in his invasion of Rome. 

Aruns, an Etrurian, who is said to have invited the 
Gauls into Italy to revenge himself for an insult offered 
to his wife by a noble of that country. 

Aruns, a Roman historian, lived about 60 B.c., and 
wrote a History of the Punic War. 

Arusianus, a-ru-she-a’nus, (MrEssus or MEssIUus,) a 
Roman grammarian, of whom nothing is known except 
that his name is connected with a work called “ Quad- 
riga vel Exempla Elocutionum,” a vocabulary of remark- 
able phrases found in Virgil, Sallust, Terence, and Cicero. 
The value of this is enhanced by many fragments of the 
lost works of Sallust and Cicero which are preserved in it. 

Ar-van/dus, a prefect of Gaul from 467 to 472, was 
condemned to death by the Roman senate for malprac- 
tices in his office ; but his punishment was commuted to 
perpetual exile and confiscation of property. 

Arvidsson, ar/vids-son, written also Arwidsson, 
(TRULS or TROILS,) a Swedish engraver, born at Wes- 
tervik, studied at Upsal about 1680, and became learned 
in Oriental languages, especially Hebrew. He was cop- 
per-plate engraver to the Antiquarian Archives, and pub- 
lished a singular work on the original music of the first 
seven Psalms of David, (1705.) Died in 1705. 

Arvieux, d’, dir’ve’uh’, (LAURENT,) CHEVALIER, a 
French traveller and Oriental scholar, born at Marseilles 
in 1635. He showed much tact in negotiating a treaty 
with the Dey of Tunis in 1668, and rendered important 
services to the French ambassador at Constantinople in 
1672. He was consul at Aleppo from 1679 to 1686, and 
refused the office or title of Bishop of Babylon, which 
was offered him by the pope. His “Treatise on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Arabs” (1717) 1s commended. 
His accuracy and veracity have been attested by Niebuhr. 
He left papers from which Labat compiled ‘Memoirs 
of Chevalier D’Arvieux, containing his Travels in Asia, 
Syria, etc.,” (6 vols., 1735.) Died in 1702. 

See also Erscu und Gruber, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Arwidsson. See ARVIDSSON. 

Arwidsson, ar’ Wids’son, (ADOLF,) a Swedish scholar, 
born in Finland in 1791. He was exiled in 1822 from 
Finland for a political article ina journal. Having re- 
moved to Stockholm, he was appointed keeper of the 
royal library. He published, besides other works, a 
collection of old popular Swedish songs, (3 vols., 1834- 
42.) Died in 1858. 

Arya, 4r’ya, [Ger. Arya,] English plural Ar’yas, 
the name of an ancient race of men who are supposed 
to have dwelt originally near the sources of the Oxus, 
(Amoo,) and who first crossed the Indus from the north 
probably about two thousand years before the Christian 
era. The Aryas were the ancestors of the modern Hin- 
doos, and were nearly related (as is shown by a com- 
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parison of their respective languages) to the ancient 
Persians. The Aryan language was the Sanscrit, gene- 
rally regarded as the most ancient of all the Indo- 
European tongues. Using the term in a more compre- 
hensive sense, the Aryas may be said to have been the 
ancestors of the entire Indo-European (otherwise called 
Aryan) family of nations. The word would seem to have 
signified originally ‘‘agriculturists,” used in contradis- 
tinction to the Turanian or Tartar nations, who were 
nomadic shepherds, though its later Sanscrit significa- 
tion is “of good family,” “noble,” “honourable,” and 
hence it was applied nel to the higher castes among the 
Hindoos. (See BRAHMANISM.) 

See Max Mi ver’s “Science of Language,” pp. 237, 238, 239; 
Wuutney’s ‘ Language and the Study of Language,” particularly lec- 
tures v. and vi. ; 

(@- ARYAN,* the adjective derived from ARYA, is also 
used as a noun, with the same signification as Arya, 
[The Germans use ARIER, 4’re-er, singular and eee 

Aryabhatta, 4r-ya-bat/ta, called by the Arabs Ar- 
yabahr, ar’ya-baur’, a celebrated Hindoo mathema- 
ticlian and astronomer, who lived probably about the 
beginning of the Christian era. He was the earliest 
known writer on algebra. He announced the diurnal 
rotation of the earth, and made a near approximation 
to the truth in his statement of the earth’s diameter. 

See CoLEBROOKE’s “ Essays.” 

A-ryim/bas [Gr. ’ApiuBac] I., sometimes written Ar- 
rybas, King of the Molossi, is supposed to have reigned 
about 390 B.C., and to have been the first to give a well- 
organized government to the Molossi. 

Arymbas II, also a king of the same people. Died 
in 346 B.C. 

Ar-¥s-da’ghés, SAINT, a Christian bishop, born in 
Cappadocia about 280 A.D., was Patriarch of Armenia. 
Died in 339. 

Arysdaghes, an Armenian grammarian, born in 
1178; died in 1239. 

Arzachel, ar-th4-chél’, a noted astronomer, who 
lived in Spain in the latter half of the eleventh century. 

Arzan, ar’z4n, an Armenian high-priest and pagan, 
opposed Christianity by arms. He was killed in 302 A.p. 

Arzao, aR-zbwn’, (ANTONIO RoprRIGUEZ,) a Brazilian 
traveller, who, about 1694, explored the province of Minas 
and the river Doce. 

Arzere, dell’, del-lard-za’rd, (STEFANO,) an Italian 
fresco-painter of note, lived in the sixteenth century, at 
Padua. He imitated Titian. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ Histery of Painting in Italy.” 

As or Asa. See Atsir. 

A’sa, [Heb. 8083 Gr. ’Aod,] King of Judah, anda 
son of Abijam er Abijah, began to reign in 970 B.C. ac- 
cording to Hales, or 955 according to Usher. He was 
distinguished by his zeal against idolatry. He died about 
929 B.C. (See I. Kings xv.; II. Chronicles xiv., xv., xvi.} 

Asadi (4’sf’dee) oF Toos, a Persian poet, who flour- 
ished about 950 A.D., was a preceptor of Firdousee, 
and chief poet at the court of Mahmood of Gazna. 
Among his works is Gushtasp Nameh, an epic poem. It 
is said that he wrote the last part of the Shabnameh, 
which Firdousee left unfinished at his death in 1020. 

See ‘‘ Annals of Oriental Literature,” 1820. 

Asam, 4/sim, a Bavarian painter, born in the seven- 
teenth century. He acquired a great ‘reputation by hig 
frescos, and, with his brother Egid, adorned many 
churches in Bavaria. Among their works are the pic- 
tures in the Johannes-Kirche at Munich. Died in 1739. 

See HErnEcKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

A/’san, [Gr. ’Acavne ; Lat. Asa/NEs,] King of Bulga- 
ria, reigning about the close of the twelfth century, 
restored his country to independence by throwing off 
the yoke of the Greek Empire. 

Asan II, (JOANNEs,) son of the preceding, having 
been compelled to flee to Russia by the usurpation of 
a relative, returned about 1217 with a Russian army and 
drove out the usurper. Died in 1241. 

Asan ITI, (JoANNEs,) the last Bulgarian king of the 
Asanian dynasty, (whose father King Mitzes was an exile 
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at the time of his death,) recovered his kingdom in 1279, 
but was expelled in 1281 by the usurper Terter or Ter- 
teres, and died at Constantinople. 

A-san/der, (Gr. ’Acdvdpoc; Fr. ASANDRE, 4’z6NdR’,] a 
Macedonian officer, was a brother of Parmenio, and son 
of Philotas. He was appointed in 334 B.c. governor of 
Lydia by Alexander the Great, after whose death he ob- 
tained the satrapy of Caria. He formed an alliance 
with Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and extended his power 
by the conquest of Lycia. From 315 to 313 B.C. he waged 
war against Antigonus. The time of his death is un- 
known. 

Asander, appointed governor of the Bosphorus in 
the Tauric Chersonesus by Pharnaces II. in 47 B.C., 
revolted from his master and formed a kingdom in which 
he was confirmed by Augustus. He is reputed to have 
built the wall across the Tauric Chersonesus. 

Asandre. See ASANDER. 

A/saph [Heb. ‘\O8] or As’saph, a Hebrew musician 
or psalmist, who was contemporary with King David. He 
was the chief of certain Levites whom David appointed 
to minister before the ark and to thank and praise 
the Lord. (See I. Chronicles xvi. 5 and xxv. 1.) The 
name occurs at the beginning of many of the Psalms. 
(See Psalms 1., Ixxiii. e¢ seg.) 

As/aph, SAINT, a prelate of the seventh century, sup- 
posed to have been the first Bishop of Saint Asaph in 

Wales. Several theological works are attributed to him. 

See H. WuartTon, “ Historia de Episcopis et Decanis Londinen- 
sibus, etc.” 

As/both, [Hun. pron. dsh’bot,] (ALEXANDER,) a 
Hungarian patriot, born in 1811, distinguished himself 
as an engineer in the war of 1848-49. Having come to 
the United States, he was made, in 1861, a brigadier- 
general of volunteers under General Fremont, in Mis- 
souri. Died in 1868. 

Asar. See ASSIR. 

Asbury, as’ber-e, (FRANCIS,) was born in Stafford- 
shire, England, in 1745. He was sent by John Wesley 
to America as a missionary about 1770, and was ap- 
pointed in 1784 the first bishop of the Methodist Church 
then organized upon a new basis in the United States. 
Died in Virginia in 1816, 

See ‘Asbury and his Coadjutors,”” by W. C. LARRABEE. 

Ascagne. See ASCANIUS. 

Ascalus, 4s’k4-lus, (CONRAD,) a German philosopher, 
lived about 1600-20. He published “‘ Physica et Ethica 
Mosaica,” (1613,) and other works. 

As-ca/ni-us |Gr. ’Aokduoc; Fr. ASCAGNE, Gs’kaii’] 
was, according to Virgil and Livy, a son of A‘neas and 
Creusa, and the founder of Alba Longa. He was also 
called [ulus (Julus) or Llus, and was claimed by the Julia 
gens of Rome as one of their ancestors. There are 
various traditions about him, according to one of which 
he succeeded his father as King of the Latins. 

Ascanius, 4s-k4/ne-us, (PETER,) a Swedish naturalist, 
who lived about 1750, was for many years inspector of 
the mines in the north of Norway. He corresponded 
with Linneus, and published a work on natural history, 
entitled “ Figures enluminées @’ Histoire naturelle,” 1767. 

Ascarelli, 4s-k4-rel/lee, written also Ascariel, (DE- 
BORA,) a Jewish poetess, born at Rome, lived about 1600. 

As/ca-rus, [“Aoxapoc,] a Theban sculptor, lived about 
300 B.C. He made a statue of Jupiter, at Olympia. 

As/ge-lin, or Ascelino, 4-sha-lee’no, (NICOLA,) a 
Dominican who was sent by Innocent IV. on a mission 
to ‘Tartary about 1245. 

Ascensius. See BADIUvs. 

Asch, van, van 4sk, (Prrrer Janzen—yin/zen,) a 
skilful Dutch Jandscape-painter, born at Delft in 1603. 
He lived to an advanced age, but left few works. 

Asch, von, fon 4sh, (GEorG THomaAs,) a physician 
and anatomist, born at Saint Petersburg in 1729, studied 
at Gottingen, of which university he was subsequently a 
liberal benefactor. He was the companion and friend of 
Haller. He served for some years as a surgeon in the 
Russian army. Died in 1807. 

Asch, von, (PETER Ernsv,) brother of the above, 
one of the most esteemed physicians of his time in 
Moscow, wrote a work “ De Natura Spermatis.” 

Ascha. See MAimoon-BEn-Kals. 


Ascham, 4s’/kam, (ANTHONY,) an English astrologer 
and writer on herbs, lived about 1550. 

Ascham, (ANTHONY,) an Englishman, born at Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, entered Cambridge University in 
1633. He supported the Parliament in the civil war, 
and was appointed tutor to the captive Duke of York 
in 1646. He wrote a work “On the Confusions and 
Revolutions of Government,” (1648.) He was sent soon 
after as ambassador to Madrid, where he was murdered 
in 1650 by some English royalists, who were tried and 
condemned, but released by the influence of the pope. 
One of them, however, was retaken and executed. 

See CLARENDON’s “‘ History of the Rebellion.” 


Ascham, (ROGER,) an eminent English classical 
scholar and writer, was born near Northallerton, in 
Yorkshire, in 1515. He was educated at Saint John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was elected a Fellow of the same 
in 1534. In 1544 he was chosen orator of the university, 
and in 1545 published ‘“Toxophilus, or the School of 
Shooting.” ‘He designed not only to teach the art of 
shooting,” says Dr. Johnson, “but to give an example 
of diction more natural and more truly English than was 
used by the common writers of that age. He has not 
failed in either of his purposes.” He was appointed in 
1548 tutor of the Princess Elizabeth, whom he instructed 
in Greek and Latin until 1550, when he resigned that 
situation. His motive appears to have been the offen- 
sive conduct of some attendants of his pupil. 

On a visit to Lady Jane Grey at her father’s country- 
seat, he found her reading Plato’s “‘ Phzdon,” in the 
original. ‘‘ While the horns were sounding and the 
dogs in full cry,” says Macaulay, “she sat in the lonely 
oriel with eyes riveted to that immortal page which tells 
how meekly and bravely the first great martyr of intel- 
lectual liberty took the cup irom his weeping jailer.” 
(‘Essay on Lord Bacon.”) He was appointed (notwith- 
standing his Protestantism) Latin secretary to Queen 
Mary in 1553, and was continued in this office by Queen 
Elizabeth, (1558,) who also after her accession took les- 
sons in Greek and Latin from him. He resided con- 
stantly at court from this time until his death, which oc- 
curred in 1568. He left a son Giles, and other children. 
Ascham appears to have had the rare felicity of passing 
through the worst of times without persecution or dis- 
honour. His greatest work is ‘The Schole-Master, or 
Plain and Perfite Way of teaching Children to under- 
stand, read, and write the Latin Tonge,” (1571,) which 
is a production of great merit. Dr. Johnson speaks of 
it as ‘‘perhaps the best advice that was ever given for 
the study of languages.” : 

See a “Life of Ascham” (probably by Dr. JoHNson) appended 
to an edition of his English works, 1761; Grant, ‘‘ De Vita Rogeri 
Ascham ;”? Woop, ‘ Fasti Oxonienses;” ‘‘ Retrospective Review, 
vol. iv., (182r.) 

Aschaneus, 4s-k4-na’us, (MArtrIN,) a Swedish writer 
of the seventeenth century, obtained the office of “royal 
antiquarian” about 1630, before which he was a chaplain 
in the army. He published a translation of the Psalms, 
(1619,) and left in manuscript several works, among which 
was a drama “On the Creation and Fall of Man.” 

Aschbach, Ash’bak, (JosEPH,) a German historian, 
born at Hochst, near Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 18or. 
He became professor of history at Bonn about 1842. 
Among his works are a “ History of the Visigoths,” (1827,) 
and a “History of the Omeyyades in Spain,” (‘Ge- 
schichte der Omaijaden in Spanien,” 2 vols., 1829-30,) 
which are commended. 

Ascheberg, von, fon 4s’keh-bérg’, or Aschen- 
berg, von, fon 4s’/ken-bérg’, (RUTGER, riit/er,) Count, 
an able Swedish general, born at Afgiilden in 1621. He 
was made a colonel in 1655 for his victory over a greatly 


- superior force of Poles, and defeated the Danes in several 


actions in 1658-59. In 1670 he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. During the war between Sweden and 
Denmark, which was renewed in 1675, he was charged 
with the defence of Sweden. The victories of the Swedes 
at Halmstadt, Lund, and Carlscrona, in 1676, are ascribed 
to his skill, although the king had the nominal command. 
He was made a field-marshal in 1680. Died in 1693. 
See Sven LAGERBRING, “ Riitger von Aschebergs Lefverne,”’ 1751. 


Aschenbrenner, 4sh’en-bren‘ner, (CHRISTIAN HEIN- 
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RICH,) a German violinist, born at Alt Stettin in 1654. 
Tied in 1732. 

Asciano, d’, dé-sha’no, (GIovANNI,) a Siennese 
painter, lived towards the close of the fourteenth century. 

Ascione, 4-sho’na, (ANGELO,) a Neapolitan fruit- 
painter, who lived towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

Asclepi, 4s-kla’pee, (Grusrprr,) an Italian natural 
philosopher, born at Macerata in 1706; died in 1776. 

Asclepiad or Asclepiade, as-klee’pe-ad, the Eng- 
lish singular of AscLEPIADa; used also as an adjec- 
tive. {@=The plural form Asclepiads or Ascle- 
piades rarely occurs in English. r 

Asclepiadee, as-kle-pi’a-dé, [Gr. ’AoxAymiada ; Fr. 
ASCLEPIADES, 4s’kla’pe’ad’,| the name of the descend- 
ants of Aésculapius, who, during several centuries, were 
the most celebrated physicians of Greece. 

As-cle-pi/a-dé8, [Gr. ’AoxAymadnc ; Fr. ASCLEPIADE, 
4s‘kla/pe’ad’,| a Greek lyric poet, inventor of a kind of 
verse called Asclepiad, is supposed to have lived about 
600 B.C. ; ; 

Asclepiades, one of the bishops of Antioch, was dis- 
tinguished as a writer of commentaries, : : 

Asclepiades of Myrleia, a native of Bithynia, said to 
have taught at Rome in the time of Pompey the Great. 
To him, or a person bearing the same name, are ascribed 
various literary works, including a “ History of Bithynia,” 
a work on Spain, and a commentary on the Odyssey. 

Asclepiades of Phlius, a Greek philosopher, who 
was a pupil or friend of Menedennus, and lived about 350 
g.c. Nothing is known of his opinions or works. 

Asclepiades, an eminent physician, born in Prusa, in 
Bithynia, in A.D. 88, was presented by Trajan with the 
freedom of seven cities. 

Asclepiades of Samos, a Greek poet, who lived 
about 280 B.c., is said to have been a teacher of The- 
ocritus. A number of epigrams preserved in the Greek 
Anthology are ascribed to him. 

Asclepiades of Tragilos, (a town of Thrace,) sup- 
posed to have been a pupil of Isocrates, was the author 
of some critical works. 

Asclepi/ades Biruy’Nnus, a celebrated Greek phy- 
sician, born at Prusa, in Bithynia, in the second cen- 
tury B.c. He practised with great success at Rome, 
where he founded a school which was very popular. 
Among his pupils were Artorius (noticed in this work) 
and Themison. His system exercised an important 
influence on medical science for a long time. He in- 
dulged the inclinations of his patients in the use of wine 
‘and other things, and professed that a physician’s duty 
consists in healing his patients safely, speedily, and 
pleasantly. He adopted the corpuscular theory of Epi- 
curus as the basis of his pathology. His works were 
numerous ; but only small fragments of them remain. 
He died at a great age, probably between 90 and 60 B.c. 

See Gumpert, “‘Asclepiadis Bithyni Fragmenia,”’ 1798; A. Coc- 
cut, ‘‘Discorso primo sopra Asclepiade,” 1758; BIANCHINI, ‘La 
Medicina d’ Asclepiade,”’ 1769. 

Asclepi/ades PHARMA/CION, a Greek physician, 
lived about 100 A.p. He wrote a work on Pharmacy, inten 
books, which is not extant, but is often quoted by Galen. 


See C. F. Hartess, ‘‘ De Medicis veteribus ‘Asclepiades’ dictis,”’ 
1828. 


As-cle-pi-o-do/rus, [Gr. “AoxAnmiodupoc ; Fr. ASCLE- 
PIODORE, 4s‘kla’pe’o’dor’,| an excellent Greek painter, 
born at Athens, was a contemporary of Apelles, and 
lived about 330 B.c. According to Pliny, he surpassed 
Apelles in symmetry. 

Asclepiodorus, a general of Alexander the Great, 
anda satrap of Syria, lived about 330 B.c. 

As-cle-pi-od’o-tus, [Gr. ’AakAnridoro¢ ; Fr. ASCLE- 
PIODOTE, 4s’kla’pe’o’dot’,] a Stoic philosopher, who was 
a pupil of Posidonius, 

Asclepiodotus, a Greek physician and mathemati- 
cian, flourished about 470-500 A.D. 

Asclepiodotus, a New-Platonic philosopher of Alex- 
andria, was a disciple of Proclus. 

Asclepios or Asklepios. See AscuLartus. 

As-cle’pi-us, [Gr. ’AoAyzéc,| the supposed author 
of a dialogue in Greek on God, Man, and the World, 
between Hermes and himself. 


* 


Asclepius, an ancient Greek commentator on Hip- 
pocrates, whose period is unknown. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the * Aphorisms,” which is not extant. 

Asclepius of Tralles, a Christian writer, who lived 
in the sixth century. He composed a commentary on 
part of the “Metaphysics” of Aristotle. 

As-cle’pi-us, (NICHOLAS,) a German theologian, sur- 
named BARBA’TUS, was a native of Cassel. He pub- 
lished numerous works in Latin. Died in 1571. 

Ascoli, d’, (Crcco.) See Crcco. 

Ascoli, d’, das’ko-lee, (DAvID,) a Jew who lived about 
1550, and wrote “ Defence of the Hebrews,” (“ Apologia 
Hebrzorum,” 1§59,) for which he was imprisoned. 

Ascoli, a’, (TRoJANO MARULLI, tRo-ya’no m4-rool’- 
lee,) DUKE, a Neapolitan officer and personal friend of 
Ferdinand IV., was remarkable for his loyalty. In 1800 
or 1801 he was appointed director-general of the police 
of the kingdom. He is praised for the prudence and 
humanity with which he restored order after the disturb- 
ances of 1798-1800. Died in 1823. 

Ascondo, 4s-kon’do, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish archi- 
tect, born in the province of Biscay in 1705; died in 
1781 at Valladolid. He built several churches and con- 
vents in Castile. 

As-co/ni-us Pe-di-a/nus, (QuinTus,) an eminent 
Roman critic and commentator, who flourished about 
50 A.D., is supposed to have been a native of Padua. 
He wrote a Life of Sallust, which is lost, and valuable 
commentaries on Cicero’s orations, some of which are 
extant. In 1416, Poggio Bracciolini found at Saint Gall, 
in Switzerland, a manuscript containing commentaries 
on the following orations: “In Verrem;” “In Divina- 
tionem ;” “Pro Cornelio;” “In Toga Candida ;” “In 
Pisonem ;” “Pro Scauro;” and “Pro Milone.” His ex- 
planations and comments are historical, legal, and con- 
stitutional, rather than grammatical. He became blind 
at the age of seventy-three, and survived the loss of his 
sight about twelve years. 


See Mapvic, “De Q. Asconii Pediani Commentariis Disputatio 
Critica,’’? 1828. 


Ascough, (ANNE.) See ASKEW. 

Ascough, (Sir GrorGr.) See Ayscur. 

Asdrubal. See HASpRUBAL. 

Asdrubali, ds-droo-ba/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
obstetrical practitioner and teacher at Rome, died in 
1832. He published a useful work, entitled “ Elements 
of Obstetrics,” (“Elementi di Ostetricia,” 3 vols., 1793.) 

Aseer-ed-Deen Oomanee or Assir-ud-Din Uma- 
ni, 4-seer’ ed- (or 06d-) deen’ oo-m4/nee, a Persian poet 
of wit and learning, lived in the thirteenth century. 

Aselli, 4-Sel’lee, or Asellio, 4-Sel/le-o, [Lat. ASEL’- 
LIUS,] (GASPARO,) an Italian anatomist, born at Cremona 
about 1580, became professor of anatomy at Pavia, after 
he had served as surgeon-in-chief in the army. He was 
at Milan when, in 1622, he made the important discov- 
ery of the lacteal vessels, which has rendered his name 
memorable, This discovery was announced in a work 
entitled ‘““On the Lacteal Veins,” (‘‘De Lactibus sive 
Lacteis Venis,” etc., 1627.) Died in 1626. 

See Havter, ‘‘Bibhotheca Anatomica ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

A-sel/li-o, (PuBLIUS SEMPRONIUS,) a Roman histo- 
rian, lived about 130 B.c., and was military tribune under 
Scipio Africanus. He wrote a “History of the Punie 
Wars,” which is not extant. 

Asellius. ° See ASELLI. 

A-sel/lus, (TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS,) a Roman knight, 
whom Scipio Africanus in his censorship reduced to a 
lower rank in 141 B.c. He became tribune of the peo- 
ple in 139 B.C. 

Asen. See Aisrr. 

As’e-nath, a daughter of Poti-pherah, an Egyptian 
priest, became the wife of the patriarch Joseph. (See 
Genesis xli. 45, 50.) 

Asensio y Mezorada, 4-sén/se-o e md-tho-r4/p4, 
(FRANCISCO,) a Spanish engraver, born in Old Castile. 
Died at Madrid in 1794. 

Asfandiyar. See IsFENDIVAR. 

Asfeld, d’, das’féld’, (ALexis Bidal—be’d&l’,) BARon, 
a French officer of German extraction, born about 1650. 
He served with distinction in several campaigns against 
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the Germans, and became maréchal-de-camp in 1688, 
He defended Bonn with great obstinacy for about four 
months against a large army, and was mortally wounded 
in that siege in 1689. 

Asfeld, da’, (BENoir Bipat,) BARON, a brother of the 
preceding, born in 1658. He fought at Fleurus, (1690,) 
Steenkerke, (1692,) and Charleroi, (1693,) and obtained 
the rank of maréchal-de-campin 1696. He was an able 
and active officer of cavalry. Died in 1715. 

Asfeld, ad’, (CLAUDE FRANGoIs BIDAL,). MARQUIS, an 
able general, brother of the preceding, bornin 1667. He 
served in Flanders in 1690-97, and in 1703 obtained ahigh 
command in Spain, where he besieged and took many 
fortified places. In 1704 he became a lieutenant-general. 
He contributed to the victory of Almanza, where he com- 
mancded the French cavalry, in 1707. He was rewarded 
with the title of marquis by Louis XIV. about 1714. 
In 1733 he was second in command under Villars in 
Italy, and gained several victories. He succeeded Ber- 
wick as commander-in-chief in Germany in 1734, was 
made a marshal of France, and maintained the field 
against Prince Eugene until the peace. Died in 1743. 

See Prnarp, “‘ Chronologie historique militaire.’ 

Asfeld, d’, (JACQUES VINCENT Brpat,) a French 
Jansenist theologian, brother of the preceding, born in 
1664. Died in, 1745. 

Asgard. See AtsIrR. 

As/gill, (Sir CHARLES,) the first baronet of that name, 
rose from the station of a clerk to great wealth. He was 
elected lord-mayor in 1757, and created a baronet in 1761. 

Asegill, (Sir CHARLES,) son of the preceding, born 
about 1763, served under Cornwallis in America, and 
was selected, by lot, to be hung in retaliation for an 
American officer who had been put to death by a party 
of English; but he was pardoned through the interces- 
sion of Marie Antoinette. He served under the Duke 
of York in 1793, and took a conspicuous part in putting 
down the rebellion in Ireland. He rose to the rank of 
general, and died in 1823. 

Asgill, (JOHN,) an English lawyer and pamphleteer, 
born in the seventeenth century. He published in 1700 
“An Argument proving that Men may be translated to 
Heaven without Dying, etc,” which caused a great sen- 
sation. The House of Commons, of which he was 
elected a member in 1707, condemned his book as blas- 
phemous, and expelled the author. He attributed death 
to the power of custom and to the fear of death, rather 
than to necessity. Asgil] advocated the cause of the 
House of Hanover, in several pamphlets. He died in 
prison for debt in 1738, aged eighty or more. 

See Kipris, ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Ash, (Epwarp,) an eminent English physician of 
London, took the degree of M.D. at Oxford in 1796. 
He was a good scholar, and had excellent conversational 
powers. He wrote critical articles for a literary paper 
called “The Speculator,” (1790.) About 1797 he dis- 
covered that when plates of zinc and silver moistened 
are placed in contact, the zinc is rapidly oxydated. This 
was a step towards the discovery of the chemical changes 
and laws on which the action of the galvanic battery de- 
pends. The discovery of Dr. Ash was published in 1797 
by Humboldt, to whom he had written a letter. Died in 
1820. 

Ash, (Dr. JOHN,) F.R.S., an uncle of the preceding, 
born in 1723, was educated at Oxford. He had a high 
reputation as a physician, and practised for-many years 
in Birmingham and London. Among his works is a 
treatise on the mineral waters of Spa and Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, (1788.) He was president of the Eumelian Club, 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds and others were mem- 
bers. Died in 1798. 

Ash, (Rev. JOHN,) an English philologer and dissent- 
ing minister, born in Dorsetshire about 1724. He was 
minister of a Baptist congregation at Pershore from 
1751 until his death. His principal work is a “New 
and Complete English Dictionary,” (2 vols., 1775,) which 
is not considered a high authority. Died in 1779. 

Ash or Ashe, ash, (SAINT GroRGE,) an Irish prelate, 
who was born about 1658. During the troubles of James 
II.’s reign he left for England, and became an attaché to 
Lord Paget, who was ambassador for King William at 


‘Senator. 


the court of Austria. On his return to Ireland he was 
made successively Bishop of Cloyne, of Clogher, and of 
Derry. He was also a member of the Irish privy council. 
Died in 1718. : 

Ash/burne, de, (THoMAsS,) an English friar, lived 
about 1350, and wrote a treatise against the “ Trialogus” 
of Wickliffe. 

Ash-burn’/ham, (JoHN,) an English gentleman, a 
native of Sussex, was a confidential agent of Charles I. 
in the civil war. He was one of the commissioners for 
the treaty of Uxbridge in 1644, and was employed in 
other important missions. Ashburnham and Berkeley 
were the principal agents and attendants of the king in 
his escape from Hampton Court in November, 1647, and 
in his surrender to Colonel’ Hammond. He was sus- 
pected of treachery in this transaction; but his character 
has. been vindicated from this suspicion. He became 
groom of the bedchamber to Charles II. about 1660. 
Died in 1671. His grandson was created Ear] of Ash- 
burnham. 

See CLARENDON, ‘“‘History of the Rebellion; WuHITELOCKE, 
‘* Memorials.” 

Ashburton, Lorp. See DUNNING. 

Ash/bur-ton, (ALEXANDER BARING,) Lorp, an Eng- 
lish financier and diplomatist, born in 1774, was a son 
of Sir Francis Baring, a merchant of London. He 
passed some of his early years in the United States as a 
commercial agent of his father, and married a daughter 
of William Bingham of Pennsylvania, a United States 
In 1810 he succeecled his father as head of 
the great firm of Baring Brothers & Company. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1812 and in several subsequent 
years. In politics he was a Whig until his opposition 
to the Reform Bill of 1831 converted him into a sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel. Fora few months in 1834-35 
Mr. Baring was president of the Board of Trade in the 
cabinet of Peel, through whose influence he was created 
Baron Ashburton in 1835. Soon after the return of 
Peel to power in September, 1841, Lord Ashburton was 
sent on a special mission to the United States to nego- 
tiate on the subject of a long-disputed boundary between 
Maine and the British Colonies. For this important 
service he was selected because his sentiments and an- 
tecedents were favourable to peace and conciliation. 
The negotiation on the part of the United States was 
conducted in a similar spirit by Mr. Webster, and the 
treaty was signed in 1842. This is usually called the 
Ashburton Treaty. He was a liberal patron of the fine 
arts. He died in May, 1848, and left his title to his son, 
William Bingham Baring, born in 1799. 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for July, 1848. 

Ashbury, ash’ber-e, (JOSEPH,) a distinguished tragic 
actor, born in London in 1638. Accompanying the 
Duke of Ormond to Ireland, he became connected with 
the Dublin stage, and died in that city in 1720. 

Ash/by, (Rev. GrorGr,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1724, obtained the living of Barrow, Suffolk, in 1774. 
He contributed to the works of Bishop Percy, Richard 
Gough, and Nichols. Died in 1808. 

Ashby, (HENRy,) an English penman and engraver 
of writing, born in 1744; died in 1818. 

Ashby, (Sir JoHN,) an English admiral, who became 
a captain before the revolution of 1688. He led the van 
at the battle of Bantry Bay in 1689, soon after which he 
was made a vice-admiral of the red. After the defeat 
of the Earl of Torrington in 1690, the command of the 
fleet was given to Ashby and two other admirals jointly. 
As admiral of the blue, he commanded a squadron of 
the fleet which gained a victory over the French at La 
Hogue in 1692. Died in 1693. ; 

See Camppett, ‘‘ Naval History.” 

Ash’bY, (TURNER,) a Virginian general, born in Fau- 
quier county, Virginia, about 1824. He took arms against 
the Union in 1861, and distinguished himself as an officer 
of cavalry. In May, 1862, he became a brigadier-general 
in the army of Stonewall Jackson. He was killed near 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, in June of the same year. 

Ashdowne, ash’déwn, (WILLIAM,) a writer in de- 
fence of Unitarianism, lived at Canterbury, England, 
from about 1760 to 1800. Among his works is one en- 
titled the “Unitarian, Arian, and Trinitarian Opinion 
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respecting Christ, examined and tried by Scripture 
alone,” (1789.) 

Ashe, ash, (ANDREW,) an excellent flute-player, born 
at Lisburn, in Ireland, about 1758. He performed at 
the Italian Opera-House, London. Died in 1838. 

Ashe, (JOHN,) a patriot of the American Revolution. 
born in England in 1721, emigrated to North Carolina. 
He led an expedition against Fort Johnson in 1775, and 
served as brigadier-general in Georgia in 1778 and 1779. 
Died in 1781. 

Ashe, (SAMUEL,) a brother of the preceding, born in 
1725. He became chief-justice of North Carolina in 1777, 
and Governor of that State in 1796. Died in 1813. 

His son, John Baptist, born in 1748, was an officer in 
the Revolutionary war, and afterwards a member of Con- 
gress. Died in 1795. f 

Ashe, (SIMEON,) an English Puritan minister, who 
preached many years in London. He became chaplain 
to the Earl of Manchester about 1642, and favoured the 
Parliament in the civil war, but after the death of Charles 
TI. was an opponent of the dominant party. He actively 
promoted the restoration of 1660. A number of his ser- 
mons were published. According to Baxter, he was a 
nonconformist of the old stamp, and was eminent for a 
holy life. Died in 1662. 

See NEAL, “‘ History of the Puritans.’ 

Ashe, (THoMaS,) an English writer, called CAPTAIN 
ASHE, published, besides other works, “Travels in 
America,” (1808.) Died in 1835. 

See ‘“‘ Life and Correspondence of T. Ashe,”’ 3 vols., 1814. 

Ash’e or Ash/i, sometimes written Asser, (RAB or 
Rav,) a celebrated Babylonian rabbi, born in 353 A.D. 
He is said to have been the origina] author or compiler 
of the “Babylonian TValmud,” which is a vast body of 
traditions, commentaries, and illustrations of the Hebrew 
laws, especially of the oral law recorded in the “ Mishna,” 
which forms the text of the Talmud. This work was 
not finished until many years after his death. He was 
considered a man of great learning, genius, and piety. 
Died in 427 A.D. For many centuries the Jews regarded 
the Babylonian Talmud as the chief object of their study 
and the highest authority for the decision of legal ques- 
tions. In 1554 the Talmud was burnt, by order of the 
pope, throughout Italy. 

See Worr, “Bibliotheca Hebraica;”? “Talmud Babylonicum,” 
Amsterdam, 1644. 

Ash/er, [Heb. WS,] a son of the Hebrew patriarch 
Jacob and Zilpah, was the head of one of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. (See Genesis xxx. 13; Deuteronomy 
xxxill. 24.) The name signifies Lappy. 

Ash/er, (R. BEN JECHIEL,) was head of the Jewish 
college of Toledo, in Spain, where he was very highly 
esteemed. His works, all relating to the Jewish laws 
and religion, are very numerous. Died in 1321. 

Ash/field, (EDMUND,) an English portrait-painter, 
who lived in the age of Charles II. He is said to have 
been the first artist who drew in coloured crayons (now 
termed /aste/s) in imitation of oil-painting. 

Ashi. See ASHE, (RaB.) 

Ashik, ash’ik, a Turkish poet and biographer, born 
in Roomelia about 1518. He officiated as judge in several 
towns. He wrote biographies of about four hundred 
Turkish poets, and a number of lyrical poems, mostly 
erotic. His ode on the Danube is called one of the 
finest specimens of Oriental poetry. Died about 1570. 

See Von Hammer, “‘ Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst.”’ 

Ash/‘ley, (CHESTER,) born in Westfield, Massachu- 
setts, in 1790, was elected in 1844 from Arkansas to the 
United States Senate, in which he served as chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary until his death in 1848. 

Ash/ley, (JOHN,) an English musician and dealer in 
music. He had a son, General Ashley, an excellent vio- 
linist, who died in 1818. Another son, John James, was 
noted as an organist. 

Ashley, Lorp. See SHAFTESBURY. 

Ashley, (RoBERT,) an English translator, born in 
Wiltshire in 1565. He published translations of ‘ Uranie” 
from the French of Du Bartas, (1589,) of the ‘Life of 
Almansor, King of Spain,” from the Spanish, (1627,) 
and of a few other works. Died in 1641. 
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Ash/mole, (E1LIAs,) an English antiquary, alchemist, 
and herald, born at Lichfield in 1617, was the founder 
of the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford. He studied law 
and astrology, in which he had strong faith. In the civil 
war he favoured the royal cause. He published in 1652 
“Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum,” a work which con- 
sists of treatises on alchemy by various authors. In 1660 
he was appointed Windsor herald by Charles II. His prin- 
cipal work, “The Institution, Laws, and Ceremonies of 
the Order of the Garter,” (1672,) was received with great 
favour, and is still esteemed. About 1682 he presented 
to the University of Oxford a collection of curiosities, 
medals, coins, and botanical specimens, the most of 
which he had received as a gift from the botanist Trades- 
cant and his son. The museum thus commenced still 
bears his name. Died in 1692. He left Memoirs of his 
own life, (1717.) 

See also ALLEN’s ‘‘ History of Lambeth.” 

Ash’/more, (JOHN,) an English poet and translator, 
who lived in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

Ash/mun, (JEHUDI,) a zealous and efficient promoter 
of colonization in Liberia, whither he sailed in 1822, 
from which period he devoted all his time to the cause. 
He died in Boston in 1828, while on a visit for the re- 
covery of his health. 

See the “Life of Jehudi Ashmun,’’ by R. R. Gurtey; ‘North 
American Review,”’ vol. xli., (1835;) and ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view,”’ vol. xxvi., (1841. 

Ash/mun, (JoHN HooKER,) a distinguished American 
jurist, born at Blandford, Massachusetts, in 1800. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1818, and, on the organization 
of the department of law in that university in 1829, was 
appointed its first professor. Died in 1833. ‘He had 
gathered about him,” says Judge Story, “all the honours 
which are usually the harvest of the ripest life.” 

Ashoka. See Asoka. 

Ashraf, 4sh’raf, a tyrannical and cruel Afghan chief, 
who occupied the throne of Persia from 1725 to 1729. 
He was defeated by Nadir Shah, who espoused the cause 
of the deposed prince TahmAasp, and soon after killed, 
by a follower of the latter, in 1729. 

See Matcorm, “‘ History of Persia ;”” Str WILLIAM Jones, ‘‘ His- 
toire de Nadir Chah,’”’? London, 1770. 

Ash/’ton, (CHARLES,) an English classical critic, born 
at Bradway, Derbyshire, in 1665. He obtained a pre- 
bendal stall in Ely, and became master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1701. His chief work is an edition of 
Justin Martyr’s ‘‘ Apologies,” (1768.) Died in 1752. 

Ashton, (JOHN,) a gentleman in the service of James 
II. of England, was executed in 1691, on the charge of 
conspiring to restore that sovereign. 

Ashton, (THoMas,) a popular English clergyman, 
born in 1716, was a friend of Horace Walpole. He was 
elected preacher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1762, and published 
a volume of sermons in 1770. Died in 1775. 

Ashton, (Sir THoMAs,) an alchemist in the reign of 
Henry VI., who had a patent for transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. 

See Fuxer, ‘‘ Worthies of England.” 

Ash’to-reth [Heb. nanwy; Gr. ’Aordpr7] or Ash’- 
ta-roth, the name of a Syrian goddess, who was wor- 
shipped also by the people of Israel. (See Judges ii. 13 
and x. 6; I. Samuel vii. 3; and I. Kings xi. 33; also, 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” book i.) 

Ash/urst, (HENRY,) an English gentleman, who ac- 
quired considerable wealth in London and was noted 
for his benevolence. He contributed liberally to the 
support of Puritan preachers, but he professed to belong 
to no sect. Died in 1680. 

Ash/well, (GEorGE,) an English theologian, born in 
London in 1612, was rector of Hanwell, near Banbury, 
from 1658 until his death. He published “Fides Apos- 
tolica,” (1653,) an argument for the Apostles’ Creed, 
and a treatise on Socinianism, (1680.) Died in 1693. 

Ash’/worth, (CALEB,) D.D., an English dissenting 
minister, born in Lancashire in 1722. He succeeded Dr. 
Doddridge in 1752, in accordance with the will of that 
divine, as principal of the academy in which young men 
were educated for the ministry, and which was removed 
from Northampton to Daventry, where Ashworth was 
then pastor. He fulfilled the duties of this position in 
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such a manner as fully to justify the recommendation of 
Dr. Doddridge. Died in 1775. 

See CHALMERs’s “‘ Biographical Dictionary.” 

Asinari, 4-Se-n4/ree, (FEDERIGO,) Count of Camerano, 
an Italian poet, born at Asti, in Piedmont, in 1527. He 
was sent as ambassador to Florence in 1570. He wrote, 
besides sonnets, madrigals, and other lyrical poems, a 
tragedy in verse, called ‘ Tancred,”’ (“ Tancredi,” 1587,) 
which was highly praised by Italian critics. Died in 1576. 

Asinari, (OTTAVIANO,) an Italian poet, was a son or 
brother of the preceding. According to some authorities, 
he was author of ‘ Tancredi,” above referred to. 

Asinelli, 4-8e-nel/lee, (GERHARDO,) an Italian archi- 
tect, lived about 1110. He and his brother erected the 
famous tower of Bologna which bears their name. 

A-sin’/i-us, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Italian jurist, 
lived in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Asinius Gallus. See GALuus. 

Asinius Pollio. See PoLtio. 

Asioli, 4-Se-o/lee, (BONIFAZzIO,) an Italian composer, 
born at Correggio in 1769. He was appointed chapel- 
master to the viceroy Eugene at Milan, and director of 
the Conservatorio, about 1800. He composed operas, 
cantatas, and notturnos, which were admired especially 
for their ease and grace. Died in 1832. 

Asir. See Aisir. 

Asir-ud-Din Umani. See AsEER-ED-DEEN. 

A/si-us, (or a’she-us,) |"Aovoc,] of Samos, one of the 
earliest of the Greek poets, composed both epic and 
elegiac oe some extracts from which have come 
down tous. He is supposed to have lived about 700 Bc. 


See Voss, “De Poetis Grecis;’? Urrici, ‘“‘ Geschichte der Hel- 
lenischen Dichtkunst.’’ 


Askelof, 4s’keh-lof’, (JoHAN CHRISTOPH,) a Swedish 
journalist and editor, born in 1787. 

As/kew, written also Ays’cough and As’cough, 
(ANNE,) an English martyr, born in Lincolnshire in 
1521. Having been convinced of the Reformed doc- 
trimes by reading the Bible, she was turned out of doors 
by her husband, whose name was Kyme. She was ar- 
rested in 1545, questioned on the subject of the sacra- 
ment, and burned at the stake in 1546, after giving proof 
of invincible fortitude. 

See Hopcson, ‘‘Reformers and Martyrs,” Philadelphia, 1867; 
Futter, ‘“ Church History ;”? Fox, ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.” 

Askew, (AnruHony,) F.R.S., an English physician, 
noted as a Greek scholar and a collector of classical 
books and manuscripts, was born at Kendal in 1722. He 
travelled in the Levant, and after his return practised in 
London. He was a friend of Dr. Mead, Dr. Parr, and 
Sir William Jones. Died in1774. His books were sold 
at auction for about four thousand pounds sterling. 

See Diznin, “ Bibliomania ;”’? Nicuots, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes.” 

Askew, (GEORGE.) See AYSCUE. 

Asklepiadee. See ASCLEPIADA. 

Asklepiades. See ASCLEPIADES. 

Asklepiodorus. See ASCLEPIODORUS, 

Asklepiodotus. See ASCLEPIODOTUS. 

Asklepios. See ASscuLaPIus. 

Aslacus, 4s’l4-kis, (CUNRADUS,) a Norwegian, a pupil 
of Tycho Brahe, born at Bergen in 1564. He became 
professor of philosophy and theology at Copenhagen 
about 1600. He wrote, besides other works, a treatise 
on the “ Moral and Physical Doctrines of Moses,” (“ Phy- 
sica et Ethica Mosaica,” 1613.) Died in 1624. 

Asmai, Al. See ABD-EL-MALEK. 

As’/mar, (MARIA THERESA,) born near Nineveh in 
1804, was a daughter of the Emir Abdallah-Asmar, and 
was educated in the Christian faith. She travelled over 
the principal part of Asia Minor, and subsequently visited 
Italy, France, and England, where she published in 1844 
an account of her adventures. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess,’”? London, 1844; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review.” 

Asmonzeans, as-mo-nee/ans, or As-mo-ne/ans, | Fr. 
ASMONEENS, 4s’mo’na/6n’,] a family or dynasty of Jew- 
ish princes, some of whom were called Maccabees, 
The name is derived from Asmonzus or Asamonzus, 
an obscure person who lived about 300 B.c. His great- 
grandson Mattathias was eminent as a zealous patriot, 
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and left several sons, who ruled Judea and repulsed the 
armies of their Syrian persecutors. (See MACCABAUS.) 
The sovereignty of Judea remained in this family until 
the death of Antigonus, about 37 B.c. 

See JosEepuus, “‘ Jewish Antiquities ;’’ and the Apocryphal Books 
of Maccabees. 

Asmoneans. See ASMONEANS. 

Asne, I’, lan, (MICHEL,) an able French designer and 
engraver, born at Caen in 1596. He engraved after 
Rubens, Titian, and other masters. Died in Paris in 
1667. 

As6ka or Acdka, a-so’ka, sometimes written 
Asho’ka, called also Dhar-ma-so’ka, King of Magha- 
da, one of the greatest sovereigns that ever ruled in India, 
was ason of Bindusara, and a grandson of Chandragupta, 
(the Sandracottus of the Greek historians.) He was 
born at Pataliputtra about three centuries before Christ. 
Having attempted the life of his father, he was banished 
to a distant province. On hearing that his father was 
at the point of death, he hastened to Pataliputtra, and 
killed all his brothers except one, who was a son of the 
same mother with himself, and placed himself upon the 
throne. But, having at length been converted to Bood- 
dhism, his character became entirely changed; and 
whereas he had formerly been called CHANDASOKA, (2.¢. 
the ‘raging Asoka,”) he now received the name of 
DHARMASOKA, (the “Asoka of the law,”’) on account of 
his zeal for the law of Booddha. He is said (with 
Oriental hyperbole, no doubt) to have erected eighty- 
four thousand monasteries (vihars) in honour of the 
eighty-four thousand discourses of Booddha, (See Gau- 
TAMA.) He has left monuments with inscriptions in dif- 
ferent parts of India, proving that his dominion extended 
over a large part of what is now known as Hindostan. 

See Kopren, “ Religion des Buddha,” p. 168 eZ seg. 

Asola. See ASULA. 

Asolano. See ASOLANUS. 

Asoora or Asoor. See ASURA. 

A-sop-o-do/rus, a Greek statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny, was a disciple of Polycletus. 

Asp, asp, (MATTHIAS,) a Swedish scholar, noted for 
his knowledge of Greek, born at Norrkjoping in 1696. 
He became professor of poetry and eloquence at Upsal 
about 1730, and professor of theology there in 1737. 
He wrote many academical dissertations on ancient 
literature. Died in 1763. 

Asp, (PEHR OLOF,) a nephew of the preceding, born 
at Stockholm in 1745, was minister to Constantinople 
from 1790 to 1795, and to London from 1796 to 1799. 
He wrote a treatise on ‘ Political Economy,” (1800,) and 
“Travels in the Levant,” (1805.) Died in 1808. 

As’par, [Gr.”Aozap,| a general of the Eastern Empire, 
was ason of Ardaburius. In 425 A.D. he and his father 
defeated the usurper John, at Ravenna. ‘He acquired so 
much power that at the death of Marcian in 457 A.D. he 
procured the accession of Leo I., whom he caused to be 
consecrated by a bishop. This is said to have been the 
first instance of the consecration of an emperor by a 
bishop. His Arianism, it seems, prevented Aspar from 
making himself emperor. In 471 A.D, he was killed in 
the palace by order of Leo. 

Aspasia, as-pa/she-a, [Gr. ’Aomacia; Fr. ASPASIE, 
4s’pa’ze’,| a Grecian woman, celebrated for her beauty, 
talents, and political influence, was a native of Miletus. 
She removed to-Athens in her youth, and gained the 
affection of Pericles, with whom she lived as his wife. 
The laws of Athens. however, did not permit him to 
marry a foreigner. ‘Ine comic poets and other scandal- 
mongers reported that she instigated Pericles to wage 
war against the Samians. Her house was frequented 
by the ézte of Athens, and even by Socrates, who called 
himself her disciple. According to Plutarch, who refers 
to Plato’s “Menexenus” as his authority, many Athe- 
nians resorted to her on account of her skill in the art 
of speaking. It was commonly reported that she com- 
posed part of the famous funeral oration which Pericles 
pronounced over the Athenians who fell in battle. She 
was once prosecuted by the poet Hermippus on a charge 
of impiety, but was acquitted through the efforts of Peri- 
cles. She survived Pericles, who died in 429 B.c., and is 
said to have formed a similar connection with Lysicles. 
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There is an antique bust which bears the name of Aspa- 
sia and is supposed to be a portrait of the subject of this 
article. “Aspasia,” says Madame de Staél, ‘‘ was consid- 
ered a mode! of female loveliness, as Alexander of hero- 
ism,” (““Aspasie signifiait la plus aimable des femmes, 
comme Alexandre le plus grand des héros.”) 

See PLurarcu, “ Pericles;” Surpas, "Acacia; BuriGny, “Vie 
d’Aspasie.” 

Aspasia THE YOUNGER, a beautiful Ionian lady, be- 
came the wife of Cyrus the Younger, who changed her 
original name, Milto, to Aspasia. She was distinguished 
for virtue and intelligence. After Cyrus had been killed 
at Cunaxa, 401 B.c., she was taken as a captive by the 
king Artaxerxes, whose favour she gained. When this 
king appointed his son Darius as his successor, the lat- 
ter requested his father to give him Aspasia ; but the old 
king preferred to consecrate her as a priestess of Anaitis. 

See Prurarcn, ‘ Life of Artaxerxes.”’ 

Aspasius (as-pa/she-us) [Gr.’AomGovoc] THE PERIPA- 
TETIC, a Greek writer, lived probably in the first century 
of the Christian era. His commentaries on Aristotle’s 
“Nicomachean Ethics” are extant. 

Aspasius of Byblos, a teacher of rhetoric, lived about 
150 A.D., or later, and wrote several works. 

Aspasius of Ravenna, a sophist of the third century, 
was secretary of the emperor Alexander Severus, who 
appointed him principal teacher of eloquence in the 
school of Rome. 

Aspegren, 4s’peh-grén’, (GUSTAF CARSTEN,) a Swe- 
dish naturalist, a baker by trade, born at Carlscrona in 
1791. He contributed to Nilsson’s Fauna, Agardh’s 
works on Algz, and other Swedish works on natural 
history. He published “ An Essay at a Flora of Blek- 
ing,” his native province, (1823.) Died in 1828. 

Aspelin, 4s’peh-lin’, (DAviD,) a Swedish poet, born 
at Langasjo in 1780. He became minister of a church 
at Tolg, and composed several successful poems on 
public events. His poem on the union of Norway and 
Sweden gained the first prize of the Swedish Academy 
in 1813. Died in 1821. 

Aspelmayer or Aspelmeyer, 4s’ pel-mi’er, (FRANZ,) 
a German composer, died at Vienna in 1786. 

As/per, a Latin criticand grammarian, of whom little 
is known, wrote a commentary on Virgil, and a treatise 
on grammar. He is quoted by Saint Augustine, Saint 
Jerome, and other writers. 

Asper, (CAIUS JULIUs,) an eminent Roman, whom 
Caracalla raised to high honour, but in a fickle moment 
afterwards degraded and banished. 

Asper, 4s’per, (HANs,) an eminent Swiss painter, 
born at Zurich in 1499. He painted landscapes, por- 
traits, and animals of various kinds. His style was 
similar to that of Holbein, his contemporary, whom he 
nearly rivalled in portraits. He macle the original draw- 
ings for Gesner’s Natural History. His works are very 
scarce, unless some of those sold as the works of Hol- 
bein were painted by Asper. Died in 1571. His sons 
Hans and Rudolph were painters. 

Asper, d’, dis’per, or Aspre, d’, dispr, (CONSTANT 
GHILAIN CHARLES van Hoobrouck—van hd’browk,) 
Baron, a general, born at Ghent in 1754. He served 
with distinction in the Austrian army in the war against 
the French republic, and became a general-major in 1798. 
In 1805, while covering the march of General Mack, he 
was taken prisoner near the Danube. | He obtained com- 
mand of sixteen thousand men in 1809, and was rewarded 
for his conduct at Essling with the rank of general of 
the ordnance. He was mortally wounded at Wagram 
in 1809. 

- Asper, da’, or Aspre, (CONSTANTIN,) BARON, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Brussels in 1789. He 
entered the Austrian army in 1806, after which he served 
several campaigns against the French. In 1825 he be- 
came a colonel. He fought against the insurgents in 
Italy in 1830, and obtained the rank of general of divi- 
sion about 1840. He contributed greatly to the defeat 
of the revolted Italians in 1848-49, and became a general 
of the ordnance. Died at Padua in 1850. 

See Brocxnaus, “ Conyersations-Lexikon.” 

Aspertini, 4s-pér-tee/nee,or Aspertino, 4s-pér-tee’- 
no, (Amico, 4-mee’ko,) a skilful and eccentric painter, 
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born at Bologna in 1474, was called Marsrro Amico. 
He painted with both hands at the same time, had great 
facility of execution, and excelled as a painter of ani- 
mals. His style was a mixture of all styles, from that of 
Giotto to that of Giorgione. Died in 1552. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.’’ 


Aspertini, (GuIpo,) a brother of the preceding, was 
a painter, and probably a native of Bologna. Among 
his works is an “Adoration of the Magi.” He died 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, at the age 
of thirty-five. 

As-per/tus or Ans-ber’tus, Bishop of Ratisbon in 
891, but previously private secretary to King Arnulf of 
Germany. He is thought to have been the author of a 
part of the ‘ Annales Fuldenses.” 

Aspetti, 4s-pet/tee, (TIZIANO,) an Italian sculptor, 
born at Padua in 1565, was said to be a nephew of the 
painter Titian. He worked at Venice, Padua, Florence, 
and Pisa. His works are highly commended. Vasari 
calls him “Tiziano Padovano,” (“Titian of Padua.’’) 
He died at Pisa in 1607. Among his master-pieces are 
a statue of Saint Anthony at Padua, and the statues of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul which adorn the fagade of 
Saint Mark at Venice. M. Weiss argues that he could 
not be a nephew of Titian, who was born eighty-eight 
years earlier. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, etc.” 

Aspilcueta, 4s-pél-kwa’t4, (JUAN,) a Spanish mis- 
sionary, born in Navarre. He went in 1549 to Brazil, 
where he laboured with success. Died at Bahia in 1555. 

Aspilcueta, (MARTIN.) See AzPILCUETA. 

As’pin-wall, (WILLIAM,) an American physician, 
born at Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1743, was noted 
for his skill in treating small-pox, and erected hospitals 
for inoculation. He served as a volunteer at the battle 
of Lexington, April, 1775. Died in 1823. 

See THACHER, “‘ Medical Biography.”’ 

As/pland, (RoBERT,) an eminent English dissenting 
minister, born at Wicken, in Cambridgeshire, in 1782. 
He was ordained as a Baptist minister about 1802, after 
which he became a Unitarian. He preached at the 
Gravel-pit Chapel, Hackney, from 1805 until his death, 


in 1845. He began about 1815 to issue the “Christian 
Reformer,” a monthly magazine, and was author of 


numerous works. 

See ‘‘A Memoir of the Life of R. Aspland,”’ by his son, RopERT 
B. AspLanp, 1850. 

Asplund, 4s’ploond, (ARNOLD,) an eminent Swedish 
ecclesiastic, born at Stockholm in 1736, hada high repu- 
tation as a preacher, and published several sermons. He 
was a member of the National Diet about 1790. His life 
appears to have been passed in Stockholm. Died in 1815. 

Aspre. See ASPER. 

Aspremont, d’, daspr’m6n’, VICOMTE, was governor 
of Bayonne in the reign of Charles IX. He distin- 
guished himself by his refusal to massacre the Huguenots 
in 1572. 

Auptemone dad’, (FRANGoIS de la Mothe Ville- 
bert—deh 14 mot vél’bair’,) VIcomrE, a French general 
and engineer, who commanded with success at several 
sieges in Flanders, 1655-72. He was wounded at Condé, 
Valenciennes, and Gravelines. Died in 1678. 

Aspruck, 4s’/prook, (FRANZ,) a German painter and 
engraver, lived at Augsburg about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

As’pull, (GEORGE,) an excellent English musician, 
born at Manchester in 1813. He performed on the piano 
with applause before the king in 1824, and about the 
same time gave public concerts. Before he was eleven, 
he executed with ease the most difficult pieces which 
were composed as tests of manual skill by Kalkbrenner 
and Czerny. It is stated that Rossini pronounced him 
“the most extraordinary creature in Europe.” Died in 
1832. 

See Frtis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Asquini, 4s-kwee/nee, (BASILIO,) an Italian priest 
and artist, born at Udine in 1682, designed a fine church 
for his native town, and published a volume of bio- 
graphies of eminent men born in Friuli, (1735.) Died 


in 1745. 
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Asquini, (FABIANO,) Count, a meritorious rural 
economist of Italy, was born at Udine in'1726. He is 
entitled to the greater part of the honour of introducing 
the cultivation of silk into Friuli. He is said to have 
been the first to promote in Italy the use of potatoes as 
food and of turf as fuel. He also enriched himself and 
the country by extensive plantations of trees. Died in 
‘1818. His treatise “On the Means of Obviating the 
Scarcity of Timber” was published after his death. 

See T1patpo, ‘Italiani illustri del Secolo XVIII.” 

Assaeed-(4s-si-eed’) Abool-Hassan-Alee, (or As- 
said-Abfil-Hassan-Ali,) 4’/bool’ has/san 4’lee’, twelfth 
Sultan of Western Africa, was raised to the throne in 
1242 A.D., under the title of Al-Mootadhed Billah, and 
was killed in 1246 in battle at Tlemcen. 

See Conp#, ‘‘ Histoire de la Domination des Arabes,”’ etc. 

Assafadee or Assafadi, 4s-sif’a-dee’, an Arabian 
biographer, born at Safada in 1296; died in 1362. 

Assalini, fs-sa-lee’nee, (PizrRo,) an Italian physician, 
born at Médena about 1765. He served in the French 
army in the campaign of Egypt, 1798, and was afterwards 
appointed by Napoleon first surgeon to the court and 
surgeon-in-ordinary to the viceroy Eugene. He pub- 
lished “ Observations on the Plague,” (1803,) and a work 
on diseases of the eye, (1811.) Died about 1840. 

As-Samaanee or As-SAamadani, 4s-sa-m4-4/nee, 
surnamed KAWAM-ED-DEEN or KaAwwAm-up-Din, ka- 
wim/ ed-deen’, (the “support or pillar of religion,”) a 
famous Mohammedan writer, born at Merv, in Khoras- 
san, in 1113, was the author of a History of Bagdad, in 

15 vols., a History of Mery, and a work on Genealogy. 
Died about 1166. 

As-Sameel-Ibn-Hatim-al-Kelabee or As-Sa- 
mil-Ibn-Hatim-Al-Kelabi, 4s-si-meel’ fb’n ha’tim 4l- 
ke-la/bee, a distinguished Mohammedan general and 
governor of Spain under the caliphs, flourished about 
750 A.D. He was afterwards poisoned in prison by the 
order of Abd-er-Rahman. 

As-samh-Ibn-Malik-Al-Khoulanee, (or Al- 
Khaulani,) 4s-simh’ ib’n ma/lik Al-K6éw-la’nee, gover- 
nor of Mohammedan Spain under the caliphs. He was 
appointed to that office in 719. In 721 he took Carcas- 
sonne and Narbonne, in France, but was defeated and 
killed by the Duke of Aquitaine in the same year. 

Assandro, 4s-sin/dro, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian jurist, lived at Cremona in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Assaph. See ASAPH. 

Assarino, 4s-sa-ree/no, (LucA or Lucas,) an Italian 
. historian and popular novelist, son of a Genoese mer- 
chant, born at Seville in 1607. He resided mostly in 
Italy. He wrote “La Stratonica,”’ (1635,) ‘‘L’Arme- 
linda,” (1640,) and other novels, which had a great suc- 
cess for a time; also a history of the wars in Italy 
between 1613 and 1630, (‘‘ Delle Guerre e Successi d’Ita- 
lia,” etc., 1665.) Died at Turin in 1672. 

See Soprant, ‘‘Scrittori della Liguria.” 

Assarotti, 4s-sa-rot’tee, (OTTAVIO GIOVANNI Bat- 
TISTA,) a benevolent priest, born at Genoa in 1753, 1s 
known as the founder of the Italian institutions for the 
education of the deaf and dumb. He was for many 
years a teacher in the schools of his order, called Sczole 
Pie, (benevolent schools.) About 1802 he began to teach 
in his own chamber a few deaf-mutes, being almost en- 
tirely ignorant of what had been done for that class in 
other countries. He received aid from the government 
in 1812. Died in 1829. 

See T1patpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Assas, 3’s4’, (NICOLAS,) a French officer, was captain 
of the regiment of Auvergne. In 1760, while he was 
inspecting the outposts near Klostercamp, he found him- 
self in the hands of a party of the enemy who were about 
io surprise the French. He was threatened with instant 
death if he gave the alarm ; but he cried out, “‘A moi, Au- 
vergne ! voila les ennemis !”’ and fell pierced with wounds. 

See Voirairg, “‘Siécle de Louis XV.” 

Asscherades, Ash’er-4’dés, (CARL Gustav Schultz 

-shddlts,) a Swedish diplomatist and historian. Died in 
1799. 

PAGER Gss/lén’, (GILLES THOMAS,) a mediocre 
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French poet, born at Vire in 1682, was a friend of 
Thomas Corneille, on whose death he wrote an ode. 
He became president of the college of Harcourt, Paris, 
and composed, among other poems, one entitled “ Re- 
ligion,” (1725.) Died in 1767. 

See Qu#éRARD, ‘Ja France Littéraire.”’ 

Asseline, (JEAN RENE,) a French ecclesiastic, born 
in Paris in 1742, was professor of Hebrew at the Sor- 
bonne. In 1790 he was appointed Bishop of Boulogne, 
but he refused to conform to the civil constitution of the 
clergy, and went into exile. On the death of Abbé 
Edgeworth he became confessor to Louis XVIII. He 
published several religious works. Died in 1813. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Asselyn, 4s’seh-lin’, (JAN,) an excellent painter of 
landscapes, horses, and battles, born in Holland, or at 
Antwerp, in 1610, was a pupil of J. Vandevelde. He 
studied in Rome, and painted a number of landscapes 
taken from the vicinity of that capital. He imitated the 
manner of his friend Peter Laer. About 1645 he settled 
in Amsterdam, where he gained a high reputation. His 
colouring is brilliant and warm, his touch fine, and his 
composition displays good taste. Died at Amsterdam 
in 1660. 

See Housraken, “ Groote Schouburg ;”” D’ ARGENVILLE, ‘‘Abrégé 
de Ja Vie des plus fameux Peintres.” 

Assemani, 4s-sa-ma/nee, (GIUSEPPE LUIGI or ALOy- 
S10,) a theological writer, a nephew of Giuseppe Simone, 
noticed below, was born in Syria about 1710, but edu- 
cated at Rome, where he was appointed professor of 
Syriac, and afterwards professor of Oriental la zuages, 
at the Propaganda. He died in Rome in 1782. 

Assemani, (GIUSEPPE SIMONE,) a learned Maronite, 
born at Tripoli, in Syria, about 1686, was educated at 
Rome. He was sent to the Levant by the. pope, in 
search of manuscripts, in 1715, and was appointed keeper 
of the Vatican Library about 1730. His principal work 
is ‘Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana,” (4 
vols., fol., 1719-28,) which is probably the. most ample 
fund of information on Syriac literature that has ever 
been amassed. He wrote a valuable work on Oriental 
Church History, in which he was well versed. Died at 
Rome in 1768. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’”? Sax, 
“Onomasticon ;”” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Assemani, (SIMONE,) an Orientalist of high reputa- 
tion, born at Tripoli, or, as some writers state, at Rome, 
in 1752, was a relative of Giuseppe Luigi. He became 
professor of Oriental languages in a seminary of Padua 
about 1785, and professor of the same in the university 
of that city in 1807. Among his works are an “ Essay 
on the Origin, Religion, Literature, and Customs of the 
Arabs before the Time of Mohammed,” (1787,) and 
“Globus Ccelestis Cufico-Arabicus,”’ (1790,) the descrip- 
tion of a celestial globe which belonged to one of the 
Sultans of Egypt. Died in 1821. 

Assemani, (STEFANO Evodio—a-vo/de-o,) anephew 
of Giuseppe Simone, was born at Tripoli about 1707. 
He was the principal compiler of a valuable catalogue 
of the manuscripts of the Vatican Library, (3 vols., 
1756-59,) and succeeded his uncle as keeper of that 
library in 1768. He published catalogues of the Orien- 
tal manuscripts in the Florentine libraries, viz., Medicea, 
Laurentiana, and Palatina, (1742.) Died in.1782. 

See Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ . 

Assen, van, van 4s/sen, (JAN,) a Dutch’ historical 
and landscape painter of considerable merit, born at 
Amsterdam about 1635. His style of painting is very 
bold, and he is said to have used the prints of Antonio 
Tempesta for his own pictures. Died in 1695. 

See Nacirr, ‘“‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Assen, van, (JAN WALTHER,) a Dutch engraver on 
wood, born at Amsterdam about 1480. His heads have 
much expression, but his design is not very correct. His 
prints are in great request among amateurs. 

Assenede, van, van 4s-seh-na’deh, (DIDERIK,) ‘a 
Flemish poet of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
translated into Flemish verse the romance of ‘‘ Flores 
et Blanche.” 


See Paquor, “Mémoires pour servir a )’Histoire littéraire des 
Pays-Bas.”’ 
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Asseolo. See OSCEOLA. 

Asser. See ASHE, (RAB.) 

As’/ser, or As-se’ri-us Men-e-ven/sis, a learned 
nglish monk of the ninth century, passed much time 
at the court of Alfred the Great, who treated him as a 
friend and employed him as his reader. His name 1s 
connected with a Latin “Life of Alfred the Great,” 
(which comprises only the period from 849 to 889,) but 
some critics maintain that it is the work of some other 
author. Died about gto. } 

Assereto, 4s-sd-ra’/to, (GIOVACCHINO,) an Italian 
painter in oil and fresco, born at Genoa about 1600, was 
a pupil of Andrea Ansaldo, whose design he imitated 
with success. He worked at Genoa, Sarzana, and Rome, 
and gained a high reputation. Died in 1649. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Assezan, d’, d4s’z3n’, a French dramatic author, born 
at Toulouse in 1654. His principal works were the trage- 
dies of ‘‘ Agamemnon” and “ Antigone.” Died in 1696. 

See Parralt, “‘ Histoire du Théatre Frangais.”’ 

Assheton, ash’tiin, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman, 
born in Lancashire in 1641. He became rector of Beck- 
enham, Kent, in 1676, and wrote many religious works, 
among which is “ Toleration Disapproved and Con- 
demned,” (1670.) He was the projector of an unsuc- 
cessful scheme for the maintenance of the widows of 
clergymen and others. Died in 1711. 

See Wart, “Life of William Assheton,”’ and Woop, ‘‘ Athenz 
Oxonienses.”’ 

Ass’hod, written also Aschod, the name of several 
princes and kings of Armenia, of the dynasty of the Pagra- 
tide, who were of Jewish origin, but who appear to havé 
adopted the Christian religion about 600 A.D. 

Asshod I. restored the kingdom of Armenia about 
856 A.D., and ruled with wisdom and moderation, ex- 
tending the bounds of his dominions. Died in 8809. 

Asshod II. ascended his throne in 914, after a long 
warfare with the Arabs, who had usurped for a period 
the government of Armenia. Died about 930. 

Asshod III. succeeded his father in 952, and was dis- 
tinguished for his patronage of industry, trade, and 
architecture, and for his wars with the Mohammedans. 
Died in 977. 

Asshod IV. shared the kingdom of Armenia with 
his brother John, and both afterwards became tributary 
to the Greek Empire. In this reign Armenia was much 
harassed by the Turks. Died in 1039. 

Assignies, d’, da’sén’ye’, (JEAN,) a Flemish monk, 
and writer of devotional works, born in 1562; died in 
1642. 

Assigny, d’, d&’sén’ye’ or das-seen’ye, (MARIUS,) a 
clergyman of the Anglican Church, of French extraction, 
born in England in 1643, wrote “The Art of Memory,” 
(1699,) and other works. Died in 1717. : 

Assing, 4s’sing, (RosA MArtIA,) a German poetess, 
a sister of Varnhagen von Ense, was born at Dussel- 
dorf in 1783. She was married in 1816 to Dr. Assing, 
a physician, who soon after settled at Hamburg. She 
wrote numerous poems and tales of some merit. Died 
in 1840. A volume of her works, entitled “ Poetical 
Remains,” (Rosa Maria’s poetischer Nachlass,”’) ap- 
peared in 1841. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”” 

Assisi, d’, (ANDREA.) See Luici, (ANDREA.) 

Asso. See Apso. 

Assollant, 4’so’lén’, (JEAN BAPTISTE ALFRED,) a 
French novelist, born at Aubusson, Creuse, about 1827. 
He published, besides other works, “Acacia,” ‘‘ Brancas,”’ 
(1859,) “ Les Aventures de Karl Brunner,” (1861,) “ Rose 
d’Amour,” (1r862,) and “Scenes from’ Life in the United 
States,” (“Scénes de la Vie des Etats-Unis,” 1858.) 

Assomption, de I’, deh 12’sémp’se-6N’, (CHARLES,) 
a Flemish Carmelite, and writer on theology, born in 
1625; died in 1686. 

Assoucy, @’, da’soo’se’, (CHARLES Coypeau—kwi’- 
po’,) a French satirical poet of considerable notoriety 
for his imprudence and misfortunes, was born at Paris 
about 1604. Died in 1678 or 1679. 

See FL6cEL, “ Geschichte des Burlesken.”’ 


Asso y del Rio, de, da 4s’so e dél ree’o, (IGNAzIo 


Jordan—nor-din’,) a Spanish jurist and naturalist of 
the eighteenth century. He published in 1775 “Insti- 
tutes of the Civil Law in Spain,” (“Instituciones del 
Derecho civil de Castilla,”) which is considered the best 
work on the subject. He also wrote a treatise on the 
plants of Aragon, (‘‘Synopsis Stirpium indigenarum 
Aragoniz,” 1799.) 

See Wart, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.” 

Assumpgao, de, da 4s-soomp-sdwn’, (JOsE,) a Por- 
tuguese theologian, noted as a writer of Latin verse. 
Died in 1751. 

Assumpgao-Velho, da, da 4s-soomp-siwn’ vél/yo, 
(JOACHIM,) a Portuguese natural philosopher, born in 
1753, was a canon regular of the congregation of Saint 
Croix. He studied physical science with great success, 
and published “ Meteorological Observations made in 
1783-84,” and ‘ Observagoes fysicas por Occasiao de seis 
Raios,” etc. Died in 1793. “ He left unfinished works 
which,” says Correa da Serra, “would have procured for 
him a great reputation in Europe.” 

Assunto, dell’, dél 14s-soon’to, (ONORIO,) an Italian 
monk, and writer on theology, born in 1639; diedin 1716. 

Ast, Ast, (GkEorG ANTON FRIEDRICH,) a German 
scholar and teacher of great eminence, was born at 
Gotha in 1778. He was educated at Gotha and Jena, 
and became in 1805 professor of classical literature 
in the University of Landshut. In 1826, when this 
university was transferred to Munich, Ast removed 
thither and retained his professorship. His lectures 
were eminently suggestive. Among his works (which 
are mostly philological or philosophical) are a metri- 
cal German version of the tragedies of Sophocles, 
(1804,) a “Manual of Atsthetics,” (1805,) an “‘ Introduc- 
tion to Philology,” (1808,) ‘Elements (Grundlinien) of 
Philosophy,” (1809,) and “The Life and Writings of 
Piato,” (‘*Platons Leben und Schriften,” 1816.) He 
published an edition of all the works of Plato, with a 
Latin version and commentary, (11 vols., 1819-32.) 
Few modern critics have done more to illustrate the 
works of Plato. Died at Munich in December, 1841. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Asta, dell’, dél lds’t&é, (ANDREA,) a Neapolitan his- 
torical painter, born at Bagnuoli about 1673, was a pupil 
of Solimena. Among his chief works is a Nativity. Died 
in 1721. 

As-ta/ri-us or As-ti-a/ri-us, (BLASius,) [It. Brasto 
ASTARIO, be-4/Se-o 4s-t#/re-o,) an Italian medical writer, 
born at Pavia, lived in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

iAdtaviéa y Aguirre, de, da 4s-tir-lo’4 e 4-gwér’ra, 
(Don PABLO PEDRO,) a Spanish linguist, born at Du- 
rango in 1752. He devoted his life chiefly to the study 
of languages. His principal work is an argument for 
the antiquity of the Basque language, (“Apologia de la 
Lengua Bascongada,” 1803,) in which he proves its 
identity with the language of the ancient Iberi. ‘“As- 
tarloa was the first,” says W. von Humboldt, “who 
studied the Basque language in a really searching spirit.” 
Died in 1806. 

Astarrita, 4s-tir-ree/t4, (GENNARO,) an Italian dra- 
matic composer, born at Naples about 1750. He com- 
posed many operas, which were for the most part suc- 
cessful, but he was deficient in originality. His most 
popular production was “ Circe and Ulysses,” (‘Circe e 
Ulisse.”) 

As-tar’te, [Gr. ’“Aordptn ; see ASHTORETH,] a god- 
dess worshipped by the Phoenicians and Syrians, who 
erected to her a famous temple at Hierapolis. (See I. 
Kings xi. 33.) She has by some mythologists been iden- 
tified with Aphrodite or Venus. 

Astbury, ast/ber-e, (J.,) an Englishman who made 
great improvements in the manufacture of pottery, was 
born about 1678. It is stated that by feigning to be an 
idiot he obtained admission into the workshop of a 
foreign potter and learned a secret process used by him. 
He began business at, Shelton, and produced a white 
stoneware of a very superior quality by mixing pipe- 
clay with Shelton marl. He was the first British potter 
who used calcined flint as an ingredient of his fabrics. 
Died in 1743. 


See Suaw, ‘‘ History of the Staffordshire Potteries.” 
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As/tell, (MARy,) an English authoress, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1668. In 1697 she published a 
“Serious Proposal to the Ladies for the Advancement 
of their True and Greatest Interest,” which provoked 
the ridicule of certain writers of the “Tatler,” who gave 
her the name of Madonella. One of her religious treat- 
ises having been attacked by Lady Masham, she de- 
‘fended her opinions in “The Christian Religion as pro- 
fessed by a Daughter of the Church of England,” (1705,) 
which was praised for logical ability. She was esteemed 
by several eminent divines and authors. Died in 1731. 

See Batrarp, “Memoirs of Several Learned Ladies of Great 
Britain,’’ Oxford, 1752. 

Astemio. See ABSTEMIUS. 

Aster. See ASTERIUS. s 

Aster, 4s’ter, (ERNsr LuDwIG,) a Prussian general 
and engineer, born at Dresden about 1778, planned the 
fortifications of Coblentz and Ehrenbreitstein. 

Asteére. See ASTERIUS. 

As-te’ri-a, [Gr. ’Aotepia; Fr. ASTERIE, &s’ta’re’,| in 
classic mythology, was a daughter of the Titan Coeus, 
a sister of Latona, and the wife of Perses. The poets 
feigned that to escape from Jupiter she assumed the 
form of a quail. 

As-te’ri-us, [Gr. ’Aorépioc,] a Sophist and advocate 
of Arianism, lived in Cappadocia about 320 a.p. During 
Maximian’s persecution of the Christians, in the early 
part of the fourth century, he is said to have relapsed 
into paganism; but he afterwards renounced this error. 
He wrote several works, which are not extant. 

_ Asterius, |Gr. ’Aotépioc; Fr. ASTERE, 4s‘tair’,| written 
also Aster, SAINT, a Father of the Church, supposed to 
have been born at Antioch about 340 A.D. 
Bishop of Amasea, in Pontus; but the date of this pro- 
motion and nearly all the events of his life are unknown. 
His extant homilies contain some eloquent passages, and 
teach doctrines considered sound by the Roman Catholics. 

Astesano, 4s-ta-s4’/no, (ANTONIO,) an Italian poet, 
born near Asti in 1412. 

Astesati, 4s-ta-Sa’tee, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) an Italian 
historian, born at Brescia in 1673; died in 1747. 

Astiarius. See ASTARIUS. 

Astle, as’s’] or as’t’l, (THOMAS,) F.R.S., an eminent 
English antiquary, born in Staffordshire in 1734. He was 
appointed about 1775 chief clerk in the record office in the 
Tower, and became keeper of the records several years 
later. His principal work is “The Origin and Progress 
of Writing, as well Hieroglyphic as Elementary, illus- 
trated by engravings, etc.; also, some Account of the 
Origin and Progress of Printing,” (1784,) which is said 
to be the best work in the language on that subject. 
Died in 1803. 

See Nicxots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes ;” Suaw, ‘‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Staffordshire ;” ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” vol. lxiv., (1804.) 

Astley, (Sir Jacos,) afterwards Lorp ASYTLEY, an 
English royalist general, who had served under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Having been made a major-general by Charles 
I. in 1642, he fought at Edgehill, where he was wounded, 
and commanded the garrison of Reading in 1643. In 
1644 he repulsed Waller at the Cherwell, and was created 
Lord, Astley of Reading. He led a division at Naseby 
in 1645, -and commanded the last remnant of the royal 
army which was defeated at Stow in 1646. Died in 1651. 
“Sir Jacob,” says Clarendon, ‘was an honest, brave, 
plain man, and as fit for the office he exercised, as major- 
general of foot, as Christendom yielded.” 

See CLARENDON, ‘‘ History of the Great Rebellion.” 

Astley, (JoHN,) an English portrait-painter, born in 
Shropshire in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
was a pupil of Hudson. He visited Rome, and subse- 
quently worked with success in London and Dublin. He 
married the widow of Sir William Daniel, whose large 
fortune he inherited a few years after his marriage. Died 
in 1787. 

See Epwarps, “Anecdotes of Painters.’’ 

Astley, (PHILIP,) an excellent equestrian, and founder 
of Astley’s Amphitheatre, London, was born at New- 
castle-under-Line in 1742. He served with distinction 
in the Seven Years’ war, and, having left the army about 
1765, began to exhibit equestrian feats to the public. He 
published “The Modern Riding-Master,” (1775,) a “ Sys- 
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tem of Equestrian Education,” (1802,) and other works. 
Died in 1814. 

See “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1814. 

As-tol’/phus or As-tul/phus, [Fr. AsroipHe, 43’ 
tolf’,] written also Aistulf, King of the Lombards oi 
Longobards, succeeded his brother Ratchis in 749 or 75¢ 
A.D. He seized Ravenna and the Pentapolis about 752, 
after which he marched against the duchy of Rome. The 
pope called to his aid Pepin, King of the Franks, who 
defeated Astolphus in 754, and compelled him to cede 
the provinces called the Exarchate and Pentapolis to 
the see of Rome. This was the origin of the temporal 
power of the popes. Died in 756 A.p. 

As’ton, (ANTONY,) an English writer of comedies, 
appeared as actor at Drury Lane about 1700. He is 
supposed to have died about 1750. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica,”’ 

Aston, (Sir ARTHUR,) an English royalist, whara 
Hume calls ‘‘an officer of reputation,” commanded the 
dragoons at Edgehill, (1642,) and distinguished himself 
in the defence of Reading. He afterwards went to Ire- 
land and became commander of a garrison of three thou- 
sand men at Drogheda, which was taken by Cromwell 
in 1649. Aston and nearly all his men were massacred 
by the victors. 

See Hume, “‘ History of England.” 

Aston, (Sir THoMAS,) an Englishman, who wrote a 
“Remonstrance against Presbytery,” (1640.) In the 
civil war he fought for Charles I., was taken prisoner, 
and in an attempt to escape was mortally wounded. Died 
in 1645. 

See Woon, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Aston, (Sir WALTER,) of Tixall, in Staffordshire, born 
about 1580, was a patron of Drayton the poet. He was 
sent as ambassador to Spain in 1619. Died in 1639. 

Astor, de, da 4s-tor’, (DIEGO,) a Spanish copper-plate 
and die engraver, lived at Toledo. In 1609 he was ap- 
pointed engraver to the mint of Segovia. 

See BERMuDEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.”’ 

As’tor, (JOHN JAcoB,) a celebrated New York mer- 
chant, was born near Heidelberg, in Germany, in 1763. At 
the age of sixteen he joined his brother in London in the 
business of making musical instruments, and four years 
later (1783) embarked for Baltimore, taking a stock of 
instruments with him. In New York he exchanged his 
stock for furs, which he took to London and disposed of 
to great advantage. Thus encouraged, he resolved to 
devote himself to the fur trade, and with this view made 
himself acquainted with the various European markets 
and carefully studied the different kinds of furs. On re- 
turning to America he established himself in New York, 
which was henceforth his usual] place of residence. His 
enterprise and thrift soon enabled him to ship his furs 
in his own vessels, which brought back cargoes of foreign 
produce, thereby reaping a double profit. In sixteen 
years he had acquired a fortune of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Such was his diligence, and/so great 
were his talents for business, that when his Commerce 
covered the seas, he was enabled to control the action 
of his shipmasters and supercargoes in the minutest 
details, and rarely if ever was he known to have erred 
either in judgment or in a knowledge of the facts. He 
conceived the vast scheme of connecting the fur trade 
with the Pacific by means of a line of trading-posts ex- 
tending from the great lakes along the Missouri and 
Columbia to the mouth of the latter river, where he 
founded Astoria in April, 1811, to be used as a central 
depot, and then, by getting possession of one of the 
Sandwich Islands. as a station, to supply China and the 
Indies with furs directly from the Pacific coast. The 
disasters which befell two of the expeditions sent out to 
the Pacific for this purpose, and the desertion of one of 
the principal agents or partners in the enterprise, and 
his betrayal of Astor’s plans to the Northwest (British 
Fur) Company, prevented the success of this scheme. 
Astor invested largely in real estate, erected numerous 
buildings, both public and private, and thus, from the 
almost unexampled rise in the value of this kind of 
property in New York during the first half of the pres- 
ent century, added immensely to his rapidly increasing 
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wealth, At his death in 1848 his property was estimated at 
not less than twenty millions of dollars. For many years 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet, was his private secretary. 

Astor no doubt owed much to fortuitous circumstances, 
but his great success was chiefly due to sagacity and 
close application to business through a long course of 
years. Among his bequests were four hundred thousand 
dollars for the establishment of a library in New York, 
and fifty thousand dollars to his native village in Ger- 
many; but almost the whole of his property was left to 
his son, William B, Astor. William B. Astor subse- 
quently added to his father’s bequest nearly as much 
more, so that the Astor Library is now one of the most 
liberally endowed institutions of the kind on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

See WASHINGTON IRVING, ‘‘Astoria,”’ 1836, and ‘‘Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville,” 1837; Hunt’s ‘‘Merchant’s Magazine’ for 
August, 1844; Hunv’s “ Lives of American Merchants,” vol. ii. 

Astorga, 4s-tor’e4, (ANTONIO PEDRO Alvarez Oso- 
rio—Al’v4-réth o0-so’re-o,) MARQUIS OF, a Spanish 
statesman and diplomatist, born near the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, filled the office of ambassador 
to Rome with great credit. He was also Viceroy of Na- 
ples from 1672 to 1675. 

See Grannong, “ Storia civile del Regno di Napoli.” r 

Astorga, d’, dis-tor’g4, (EMANUELE,) BARON, an ex- 
cellent musical composer, born in Sicily about 1680. 
Astorga was a name which he assumed after his father 
had been executed for a political offence. He was pa- 
tronized by Leopold I., at whose death (1705) he left 
Vienna. He afterwards visited many capitals of Europe, 
but did not perform in public. Among his works are 
an admirable “Stabat Mater,’? and ‘cantatas entitled 
“Quando Penso,” and “Torna Aprile.” 

See Fkris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’? 

Astorga, de, da 4s-tor’g4, ((UAN LoRENzo,) a Span- 
ish poet, lived in the middle of the thirteenth century. 

See LonGrEeLLow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Astori, 4s-to’ree, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
antiquary, classical scholar, and priest, born at Venice 
in 1672, became canon of the ducal church of Saint 
Mark. Among his works is a treatise “On the Cabiri 
Gods,” (De Diis Cabiris,” 1703.) Among his friends 
were A. Zeno, Scipio Maffei, and Poleni. Died in 1743. 

See Mazzucug tu, *‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Astorini, 4s-to-ree’nee, (ELIA,) a learned Italian 
priest, born in Calabria in 1651. . He was a Cartesian in 
philosophy, and appears in his youth—during a residence 
in Germany—to have adopted or favoured Protestant 
doctrines. About 1688 he returned to Italy and to the 
Roman Church. He became professor of mathematics 
at Sienna in 1690. Among his works are “ Elementa 
Kuclidis,” (1691,) and a treatise entitled “On the True 
Church against the Lutherans,” (1700.) Died in 1702, 

See Mazzucue ut, “ Scrittori d’ Italia,’ and J6cHER, “Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon.”’ 

As-tor-pil’co, a son of Francisco Pizarro and Ange- 
lina, who was a daughter of Atahualpa, Inca of Peru. 

See Humpo tpt, ‘‘ Tableaux dela Nature.’’ 

Astrea, as-tree’a, [Gr. ’Aozpaia ; Fr. ASTREE, 4s‘trd/,] 
a mythical personage, regarded as a daughter of Jupiter 
and Themis, was sometimes called the goddess of jus- 
tice. According to tradition, she lived on the earth dur- 
ing the golden age, at the end of which she ascended to 
a more congenial sphere among the stars, being the last 
of the immortals to leave the earth. 

As-tram-psy’echus, [Gr. ’Acrpaupuyoc,] the name of 
several Persian Magi. One of this name, mentioned by 
Suidas, wrote a work on the Interpretation of Dreams. 

Astrée. See ASTRA, 

As-tron/o-mer, Tue, [in Latin, Asrron’omus; Fr. 
L’ASTRONOME, 1&s’tRo’nom/’,] is the appellation given 
to the unknown writer of a valuable “Life of Louis le 
Débonnaire.” It appears that he was attached to the 
court of that monarch, and wrote from personal know- 
ledge, about the middle of the ninth century. 

See Guizor, “‘ Collection des Historiens de la France.” 

Astros, d’, das’tros’/, (PAUL Tutrise Davin,) a 
French prelate, born in Var in 1772. He was imprisoned 
by Napoleon for several years, ending in 1814, because 
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he was an agent of the pope in his contest against the 
emperor. In 1830 he became Archbishop of Toulouse. 
He published several theological works. Died in 1851. 

See Picor, “‘Mémoires pour servir a |’ Histoire ecclésiastique du 
dix-huitiéme Siécle.” 

Astruc, 4s’triik’, (JEAN,) a French medical writer 
and teacher of high reputation, born at Sauve, in Lan- 
guedoc, in 1684. By the aid of an excellent memory and 
methodical habits, he acquired great erudition. i be- 
came professor of anatomy at Toulouse in 1710, and of 
medicine at Montpellier in 1716 or 1717. About 1728 he 
removed to Paris, and was appointed consulting physician 
to the king, and professor of medicine in the Royal Col- 
lege, in 1730. In 1736 he published his capital work 
“On Venereal Diseases,” (“De Morbis Venereis,’’) 
which, according to the “ Biographie Uniyerselle,” is 
the most complete work on the subject, in respect to 
erudition and historical research. Among his works is 
a “History of the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier,” 
(“ Mémoires pour seryir a histoire,” etc.) Died in 1766. 

See Lorry, “ Vie d’Astruc;”’? and Astruc, ‘t Autobiographie,”’ in 
‘‘ Mémoires de la Faculté de Montpellier.” 

Astulphus. See ASTOLPHUS. 

As-ty/a-gé8, [Gr. ’Aorvayn¢; Fr. AsryacE, 4s’te’- 
&zh’,| King of the Medes, was the son and successor of 
Cyaxares, and grandfather of Cyrus the Great. He was 
dethroned by Cyrus about 560 B.c., and is called the 
last king of Media (See Cyrus I.) Herodotus is the 
authority for this statement. According to Xenophon, 
Astyages had a son Cyaxares, who succeeded him. 

As-ty’a-nax, [Gr. ’Aorvavaé,] also called Scaman- 
drius, son of Hector and Andromache, was killed in 
infancy by the Greeks at the capture of Troy. 

As-tyd’a-mas, [Gr. ’Aorvdauac,| an Athenian tragic 
poet, was a son of Morsimus, also a tragic poet. He 
lived about 380 B.c., and gained prizes for many of his 
dramas, none of which are extant. The people erected 
to him a statue, on which he wrote an egotistical inscrip- 
tion. He had ason Astydamas, who was a tragic poet. 
Only the titles of his works remain. 

See Bruncks and Jacops, *‘ Anthologia Greeca.”” 

As-ty-me/dés, [Gr. ’Acruujdn¢ ; Fr. ASTYMEDE, 4s’- 
te’mad’,] a prominent citizen of Rhodes, who sided with 
the Romans against Perseus of Macedon, about 170 B.c. 

As-ty’o-chus, [Gr. ’Aorvoyoc,] a Spartan adiniral,who 
obtained chief command of the fleet in 412 B.c. He 
sailed to Chios and Lesbos to expel the Athenians, but 
failed ; and is said to have sold himself to Tissaphernes. 
He was deprived of his command in 411 B.C. 

Asula, 4’S00-14, or Asola, 4’S0-14,(GIOVANNI MATTEO 
or G. Marta,) an Italian composer, a native of Verona, 
lived about 1580-1620. 

A-su-la/nus, Asolano, 4-$0-l4/no, or D’Asola, da/- 
80-14, (ANDREA,) one of the earliest Italian printers, born 
at Asola, flourished about 1490-1520. He was the father- 
in-law of the celebrated Aldus Manutius. 

See ReNnovarp, “Annales de I’Imprimerie des Aldes, 

As/u-ra or As/oo-ra, |Hindoo pron. ts’60-ra,] in 
common language Asur or Asoor, usually pronounced 
ts’dor. In the Hindoo mythology, the Asuras, children 
of Kas’yapa and Diti, are a race of powerful demons, 
who are represented as constantly opposing the Suras, 
(Sooras,) or gods. (See Sura.) The Asuras may be 
said to correspond, in some of their leading attributes, to 
the giants, (Jotuns,) and the Suras to the Afsir, of the 
Northern mythology. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.’ 

As/¥-chis, [Gr. "Acvywc,] an Egyptian king, whose 
period is uncertain, but who built the eastern propy- 
lea of the great temple of Phtha (Vulcan) at Memphis, 
regarded as the finest work of the kind in Egypt. He 
also built a brick pyramid, and established the law of 
giving the dead body of the debtor’s father as security 
for debt. 

Atabalipa. See ATAHUALPA. 

Atahualpa or Atahuallpa, 4-té-hw4l’p4, sometimes 
written Atabalipa, the last Inca of Peru, was a son of 
Huayna Capac and a princess of Quito. About 1525 
he became King of Quito by the will of his father, who 
left Peru to Atahualpa’s brother Huascar, the lawful 
heir of the whole empire. Atahualpa, who was warlike 
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and ambitious, invaded, with a large army, the domin- 
ions of Huascar, whom he defeated and took prisoner, 
(1532.) According to Garcilasso de la Vega, he massa- 
cred of the royal family all who had the blood of the 
Incas in their veins, except Huascar and his brother 
Manco Capac. In the same year that he thus usurped 
the throne of the Inca, Pizarro entered upon the con- 
quest of Peru. After mutual professions of amity, 
Atahualpa and Pizarro met in an interview, (November, 
1532,) during which the former was seized by the Span- 
iards and loaded with chains. 

To obtain his release, the Inca offered to fill with gold, 
as high as he could reach, the room in which he was con- 
fined, twenty-two feet long and seventeen feet wide. 
Pizarro accepted this offer. Before the full amount had 
been collected, the Spaniards became impatient, and di- 
vided the spoil, Rumours of a rising among the natives 
afforded Pizarro a pretext to arraign the captive Inca 
before a military court. He was condemned to be 
burned alive, but by abjuring his religion he obtained 
the privilege of being strangled by the gurrote, in Au- 
gust, 1533. “Heis allowed to have been bold, high- 
minded, and liberal,” says Prescott. ‘All agree that he 
showed singular penetration and quickness of percep- 
tion. His exploits as a warrior had placed his valour 
beyond dispute.” 

See Prescott, ‘‘Conquest of Peru,” vol. i.; GARCILASSO DE LA 


Veca, “Historia general del Peru;’”? A. von Humpoxpt, ‘*Ta- 
bleaux de la Nature.”’ 


Ataide, 4-ta-ee’da, written also Atayde, (Dom Luts,) 
Count of Tougia, a Portuguese nobleman, who was twice 
Viceroy of India. He first landed in that country in 
1568, at a period when there was a conspiracy between 
the Nizam and other native princes to drive out the Por- 
tuguese, which he frustrated. He embarked for Portu- 
gal in 1572, but returned to India in 1580, where he died 
shortly after. 

See A. Pinto PEreEiRA, “ Historia da India, etc.,’? 1616. 

Atajee, Ataji, 4-ta’jee, or Athadschi, a distin- 
guished Turkish poet, born at Constantinople about 
1583; died in 1635. j 

See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst.”’ 

At-a-lan’ta or At-a-lan’te, |[Gr.’Araiiv7y ; Fr. ATA- 
LANTE, 4’t#/16nNt’,] in ancient mythology, the most swift- 
footed of mortals, was distinguished also for courage 
and martial exploits. She promised her hand to the 
man who should outstrip her in the race, with the con- 
dition that if he failed he must forfeit his life. Milanion 
won the race by dropping three golden apples which he 
received from Venus, and which tempted her to stop 
and pick them up. 

Ata-Malek, at’4 m4l’ek, written also Atha-Melik, 
(Ala-ed-Deen or Ala-ed-Din, 4-la-ed-deen’,) a Persian 

‘historian, born in Khorassén about 1227, was appointed 
prefect of Bagdad after its capture by the Moguls in 
1258. He was author of a history of the Moguls, en- 
titled “The Conquest of the World.” Died in 1282. 

Atanagi, 4-té-na’/jee, (DIoNIGI,) a distinguished Ital- 
ian littératewr and editor, born at Cagli, in the duchy of 
Urbino. About 1532 he went to Rothe, where he re- 
mained twenty-five years in indigence. He removed to 
Venice in 1560, and died there between 1567 and 1574. 
He is regarded as a judicious and accurate editor. Among 
his publications are “ Familiar Letters of Thirteen Illus- 
trious Men,” (1554,) and “ Poems of Several Eminent 
Tuscan Poets,” (“Delle Rime di diversi nobili Poeti Tos- 
cani,” 2 vols., 1565.) 

See MazzucHELtul, ‘‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Atanasio. See ATHANASIUS and ATHANASIO, 

Atar, 4/tar, (BEN Davin,) a Jewish rabbi and poet, 
lived at Amsterdam in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, translated the Psalms into Spanish verse. 

Atar, (BEN SAMUEL,) a Jew of the sixteenth century, 
published a work on Hebrew traditions. 

At/a-ulf, Ad’a-ulf, or Ad/olf, [Gr. ’AtdovAdoc ; Lat. 
ATAUL/PHUS,| was brother-in-law of Alaric I., King 
of the Visigoths, whom he succeeded in 411, A.p. He 
married Placidia, (a sister of the emperor Honorius,) 
whom he had taken captive at the capture of Rome in 

to. In 412 he evacuated Italy and marched into Gaul, 
where he took Narbo, Burdigala, (Bordeaux,) etc. After 


he had conquered Aquitaine, he crossed the Pyrenees t# 

expel the Vandals and Suevi from Spain, He was assas- 

sinated by one of his officers at Barcelona in 415 A.D. 
See Murarort, “‘ Annali d’Italia.”” 


Atayde. See ATAIDE. 

Atch’i-son, (DAVID R.,) an American politician, born 
in Fayette county, Kentucky, in 1807, removed in 1830 
to Missouri. He was appointed in 1841 to fill an unex- 
pired term in the United States Senate, of which he 
continued a member till 1855. He at first acted with 
the Benton wing of the Democratic party, but soon after 
embraced the extreme views of Calhoun. In the troubles 
attending the organization of the territory of Kansas in 
1854, 55, and ’56, he not only lent his countenance to the 
outrages committed by armed men from Missouri, by 
which the free-soil voters of Kansas were driven from 
the polls, but also took an active part in those civil dis- 
turbances and conflicts in that territory, which may be 
said to have foreshadowed the war of the great rebellion. 

A’te, [Gr. ’Ar7,] a personage of classic mythology, 


-was said to have been a daughter of Eris, (Discord,) or, 


according to Homer, of Jupiter. She was called the 
goddess of evil, or the goddess that avenges crimes. 

A-te-nul/fus or At/’e-nulph, written also Ate- 
nolphe, became Prince of Beneventum by conquest 
about 900 A.D., before which he was Count or Prince of 
Capua. He died in 910, leaving two sons, Landulphus 
and Atenulphus, who reigned jointly. They defeated 
the Saracens on the Liris in 916, and subjected nearly all 
Apulia. Atenulphus IT. died about 940 A.D. 

See GIANNONE, “‘ Storia civile del Regno di Napoli.” 

Atenulphus ITI. of Beneventum, reigned jointly with 
his brother Landulphus. He waged war against the Sa- 
racens, who were driven out of Italy in 916. Died in 933. 

Atha-Ben-Hakim. See AL-HAkrEM-IBN-ATYA. 

Athaji or Athadschi. See ATAJFE. 

A-thal’a-ric or A-thal’ric, [Lat. ATHALARI’CcUS,] a 
Gothic prince, a son of Euthelric or Eutharic, and a 
grandson of Theodoric I., reigned nominally over the 
Gothic kingdom of Italy (his mother being regent) from 
526 until 534 A.D., when he died, aged eighteen. 

Ath-a-li’ah, [Heb. mony; Fr. ATHALIE, 4’t@’le’,| 
Queen of Judah, a daughterof Ahab, King of Israel, and 
the notorious Jezebel. She was married to Jehoram, 
King of Judah, and became a zealous patron of idolatry, 
At the death of her son Ahaziah, she usurped the throne, © 
and murdered all the males of the royal family except 
Joash, by whose adherents she was killed about 878 B.c. 
The history of Athaliah forms the subject of one of Ra- 
cine’s most admired tragedies. (See II. Kings viii. 18, 
26, and xi.; II. Chronicles xxii. and xxiii.) 

Ath’a-mas, [Gr. ’A@éuac,| a mythical person, was a 
son of Afolus, and a brother of Sisyphus and Salmoneus. 
He married Nephele, and afterwards Ino, a daughter of 
Cadmus. It is. said that he became insane and_killed 
his son. (See INo.) 

Atha-Melik. See ATA-MALEK. 

A-than-a-gil/dus [Fr. ATHANAGILDE, 4’t@/n@’zhéld’] 
became king of the Spanish Visigoths in 554 A.D. by the 
aid of the emperor Justinian. He fixed his court at To- 
ledo, where he died in 567 A.p. His daughter Brunehaut 
was married to Siegbert, King of Austrasia, and her sis- 
ter Galswinda to King Chilperic. 

See Mariana, “ Historia general de Espaiia.”” 


A-than’a-ric, an able chief of a tribe of Visigoths 
who inhabited Dacia, made a treaty of peace about 370 
A.D. with the emperor Valens, against whom he had 
waged war several years. He failed in an effort to resist 
a horde of wild Huns who rushed like a torrent from the 
north in 376 A.D. Died in 38t. 

Athanase. See ATHANASIUS. 

Athanasio, 4-ti-na/se-o, or Atanasio, (Don PEDRO,) 
a Spanish painter and excellent colorist, born at Granada 
in 1638, was a pupil of Alonzo Cano, Died in 1688. 

Athanasius, ath-a-na’she-us, [Gr. ’A@avdouc; Fr. 
ATHANASE, 4’ta’n@z’; It. ATANASIO, 4-ta-n4/Se-0,] SAINT, 
an illustrious Greek Father and pillar of the Church, was 
born at Alexandria about 296 A.D. He was a pupil and 
secretary of the archbishop Alexander. He attended in 
325 A.D. the famous Council of Nice, in which he dis- 
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tinguished himself by his eloquence and zeal against the 
doctrine of Arius. In the next year he was elected 
Archbishop of Alexandria by the clergy and the people. 
It is said that he refused to obey an order which Con- 
stantine the Great issued in 331, to restore Arius to 
communion. Having been accused of sacrilege and 
other crimes by his enemies, he was summoned, in 334 or 
335 A.D., before a council at Tyre, which condemned 
him without proof. He was exiled to Treves by Con- 
stantine, at whose death (337) he was restored to his see 
by the favour of Constantine II. The Arians prevailed 
in the Council of Antioch, 341 A.D., and were patronized 
by the emperor Constantius. Athanasius was again 
deposed, and retired to Rome, where he was cordially re- 
ceived by the bishop Julius, and found many friends. 
In 347 his cause and doctrines were approved by the 
Council of Sardica, and in 349 he returned in triumph 
to Alexandria. He was considered the leader of the 
orthodox party, who were sometimes called Athanasians, 

Athanasius is commended for the fortitude with which 
he endured long persecution, and the firmness with which 
he defended the faith against imperial power and pre- 
sented himself as a barrier against despotism. His in- 
fluence and reputation were so great that Constantius 
did not venture to use open violence against him, but by 
artful and indirect means he procured his condemnation 
at the Council of Milan, 355 a.p. Athanasius then found 
a safe refuge among the anchorites of Upper Egypt, 
where he remained six years and composed several 
works. On the death of Constantius, 361 A.D., he was 
restored to his office. He was exiled by Julian (362) 
and by Valens, (367 ;) but he passed his last five years in 
the possession of his see, and died in 373 A.D. 

Among his most important works are, a “ Discourse 
on the Incarnation,” “Five Books against Arius,” a 
“ Discourse against the Greeks or Gentiles,” a ‘‘ Disputa- 
tion (AvéAextoc) with Arius in the Council of Nice,” 
“Epistles to Serapio,” “An Apology to the Emperor 
Constantius,” and an ‘Apology for his own Flight.” 
His style is clear, simple, and forcible. His character 
appears to have been a rare combination of genius, wis- 
dom, practical ability, courage, and discretion. 

It is now generally admitted that the Athanasian 
Creed, which was a standard of orthodoxy in the Middle 
Ages, was not composed by this Athanasius, to whom it 
was formerly ascribed, 

See Hermant, “Vie d’Athanase,” 1671; MOuLER, “Athanasius 
der Grosse,” 1827; Socratess, “‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ;?? SozoMEN, 
‘© Historia Ecclesiastica ;’”? E. RENAubot, ‘‘ Histoire des Patriarches 
d’ Alexandrie,” 1713; Puortius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca.”’ 

Athanasius, Bishop of Ancyra in 360 A.D., was a 
strenuous advocate of the Nicene Creed against the 
Eunomians and others. Died about 372 A.D. 

Athanasius, presbyter of Alexandria, of which city 
he was a native, lived about 450 A.D. 

Athanasius, a jurist of Emesa, in Syria, lived in the 
sixth century. 

Athanasius, BrsHop, was elevated to the see of 
Naples in 877 by his brother Sergius, duke of that city, 
whom he afterwards conspired against, put out his eyes 
and delivered him a captive to Pope John VIIL., and 
took possession himself of the dukedoin. 

See GIANNONE, “Storia civile del Regno di Napoli.” 


Athanasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, attained 
that dignity in 1289, and abdicated in 1310. 

Athanasius called THE RHETORICIAN, was born at 
Constantinople (or, according to some authorities, in 
Cyprus) about 1552. He removed to Paris, where he 
died in 1663, leaving several Greek works, among which 
is “The Delight of the Soul, etc.,” (1639,) and a ‘¢Com- 
pendium of Moral Philosophy,” (1641.) 

A/the-as, a warlike and prudent king of Scythia, lived 
about 350 B.c. and waged war against Philip of Macedon. 

Athelard. See ADELARD. 

Atheling. See EDGAR ATHELING. 

Ath/el-stan’, more correctly 4ithelstan or Ethel- 
stan—éth-el-stén’, written also Adelstan and Edel- 
stan, one of the wisest and ablest of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, born about $95 A.D., was the eldest son of Edward 
the Elder, and a grandson of Alfred the Great. He 
succeeded his father in 925, and soon after annexed to 


his kingdom Northumbria, which had been ruled by Sig- 
tric or Sithric, a Danish chief. In 934 he invaded Scot- 
land. Among the important events of his reign was a 
great victory which he gained in 937 A.D. at Brunenburg, 
brunsbury, or Brunford, over an army of Danes, Scots, 
Picts, etc., led by Anlaf, (a son of Sigtric,) and by Con- 
stantine of Scotland. His power exceeded that of any 
previous Anglo-Saxon king. He reigned over all the 
island except Cumbria, Wales, Commwall, and Scotland, 
which were tributary tohim. His liberality, and respect 
for laws, learning, and religion, are commended by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury. He died without issue in 941, and 
was succeeded by his brother Edmund. 

See Hume, “History of England,’ chap. ii.; Freeman, ‘‘ Nor- 
man Conquest,”’ vol. i. chap. ii. 

A-the’na, [Gr. A077 or ’AOnrG,] the goddess of wis- 
dom, one of the great divinities of the Greek mythol- 
ogy, was fabled to have sprung in full armour from the 
head of Jupiter. She presided over agriculture, inven- 
tions, sciences, laws, and industry, and was the reputed 
creator of the olive-tree. She was the great national 
divinity of the Athenians, whose capital derived its 
name from her. Athena, sometimes called Pallas Athena, 
corresponds to the Minerva of the Romans. (See Mi- 
NERVA.) 

Athenzeus, ath-a-nee/us, [Gr. "Adjvaioc ; Fr. ATHE- 
NEE, 4’ta’na’,| a Peripatetic philosopher, born at Seleu- 
cia, in Cilicia, lived about 50 B.c. He was a party leader 
in his native city, and was intimate with Lucius Murena, 
who conspired against Augustus in 22 B.c. He was ar- 
rested on this account, but was released because there 
was no proof against him. 

Athenezeus, the author of an extant Greek work on 
Military Engines, addressed to Marcellus, (probably the 
conqueror of Syracuse.) Heis said to have been a con- 
temporary of Archimedes. 

Athenzeus, an eminent physician, the founder of the 
medical sect of ** Pneumatici,” was born in Cilicia, at Tar- 
sus or Attalia, probably in the first century after Christ. 
He practised at Rome with success, and wrote many 
works, of which only small fragments remain, The name 
of his sect is derived from mvebua, speret, an_ active prin- 
ciple which they considered a fifth element. 

Athenzeus, a distinguished Greek (ttérateur and an- 
tiquary, born at Naucratis, in Egypt, flourished about 
200 A.D. Little is known of his life, except that he became 
a resident of Rome, and wrote or compiled an interest- 
ing work entitled Aeetvocogiorai, “The Banquet of the 
Learned,” or, perhaps, ‘‘ The Contrivers of Feasts,” which 
isextant. It is in the form ofa dialogue, and purports to be 
a description of a banquet given by Laurentius or Laren- 
sius, a noble Roman, to anumber of eminent men, among 
whom was Galen. It is an immense mass of anecdotes, 
criticisms, facts in natural history, and extracts from the 
works of about seven hundred poets, dramatists, histo- 
rians, etc., and derives its value chiefly from these ex- 
tracts from authors whose works are lost. As a work 
of art it has little merit ; but it affords much information 
about the private life of the ancient Greeks, and gives 
proof of great antiquarian research. 

A good edition of Athenzeus was published by W. Din- 
dorf, Leipsic, 3 vols., 1827. 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greeca;’’ SCHOELL, ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Littérature Grecque ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” vol. iii., (1803 ;) ‘“‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine,”’ vol. iv., (1818.) 

Athenzeus, a Greek epigrammatic poet mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius. Two of his epigrams are found 
in the Greek Anthology. 

Ath-e-nag’o-ras, | Gr.’Adnvayopac ; Fr. ATHENAGORE, 
a’tAn¥gor’,| an ancient physician to whom is ascribed 
an extant unedited Latin treatise on the Pulse and Urine. 
He is supposed to have lived before the Christian era. 

Athenagoras, a Greek philosopher, born at Athens, 
was converted to Christianity in the second century, and 
wrote “An Apology for the Christians,” which is still 
extant. It was addressed to Marcus Aurelius, or, as 
some say, to Hadrian and Antoninus. He also left an 
extant treatise in defence of the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. His works have considerable literary merit, and 
are highly esteemed in other respects. They have been 
translated into English by David Humphreys, Athenag- 
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oras has been accused of alloying Christianity with Pla- 
tonic philosophy. 

See NEANDER, ‘‘ History of the Christian Church.” 

Athénagore. See ATHENAGORAS. 

Athenais. See Eupocia. 

Athénas, #’ta’nas’, (PIERRE Louts,) a Frenchman 
distinguished for his efforts to improve agriculture, com- 
merce, and the useful arts, was born in Paris in 1752. 
He opened a manufactory of sulphuric acid at Nantes, 
invented a plough which was much used, discovered the 
tin-mines of Piriac, and wrote treatises on agriculture, 
rural economy, etc. He introduced and naturalized the 
Guinea grass, (Panicum altissimum,) which is valuable 
for pasture or fodder. Died in 1829. 

See QuEéRaARD, ‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Athénée. See ATHENAUS. 

Athenion. See ARISTION, 

A-the/ni-on, [’A@7viwr,] a famous Greek encaustic 
painter, born at Maronea, in Thrace, lived about 320 B.C., 
and was a pupil of Glaucion of Corinth. He is said to 
have excelled Nicias, compared with whom he was more 
austere in colouring. Among his works were “Ulysses 
detecting Achilles in a female dress,” and a “Groom 
breaking in a horse.” Pliny expresses the opinion that 
he would have surpassed all men in painting if he had 
not died young. 

See Prrny, ‘‘ Natural History.” 

Athenion, a Greek comic poet of the middle comedy, 
from whose play ““The Samothracians” we have a long 
extract in Athenzeus. 

Athenion or Athe/nio, a leader of the insurgents 
in a servile war in Sicily, is said to have been a Cilician 
by birth. He was defeated by the consul Manius Aquil- 
lius, who killed Athenion with his own hand, in 102 B.C. 

See Dioporus Sicuus, “* Fragments.” 

Athenion, a Greek physician, mentioned by Soranus 
as being a follower of Erasistratus, lived probably be- 
tween 200 B.C. and 100 A.D. 

A-then/o-clés [Gr. ’AdjvoKAijc] of Cyzicus, a commen- 
tator upon Homer, is spoken of by Athenzeus as a better 
critic of Homer’s poems than Aristarchus. Another 
Athenocles is mentioned by Athenzeus as an excellent 
engraver, and embosser of drinking-cups, 

Athénodore. See ATHENODORUS. 

A-then-o-do/rus, [Gr. ’Adyvddwpoc; Fr. ATHENO- 
DORE, 4’ta/no’dor’,] a Greek statuary, was a native of 
Arcadia and a pupil of Polycletus the elder. He was 
particularly successful in representing women of rank. 
He flourished about 350 B.c. 

Athenodorus, one of the three sculptors of the 
celebrated group of ‘‘ Laocoon and his Sons,” was a son 
of Agesander of Rhodes. (See AGESANDER.) 

Athenodorus, a Greek physician, who was probably 
a contemporary of Plutarch. He wrote a work “On 
Epidemic Diseases,” (not extant.) 

Athenodorus, [Fr. ATHENODORE,] a Stoic philoso- 
pher, called CANANI’TES, (from Cana, in Cilicia, the birth- 
place of his father,) was born at Tarsus. He was proba- 
bly the person whom Cicero calls Athenodorus Calvus, 
(“Ad Atticum,” xvi.) He taught at Apollonia, where 
Octavius appears to have taken lessons from him, and 
afterwards removed to Rome. His influence over Oc- 
tavius, before and after he became emperor, tended to 
restrain him from excessive severity. Among the lost 
works attributed to Athenodorus is a treatise against the 
“Categories” of Aristotle, He died aged eighty-two. 

See DioGenes LAERTIUS; Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 

Athenodorus surnamed CorpDYL’I0, of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher, was keeper of the great library of 
Pergamus. He removed to Rome, where he lived in 
the same house with Cato Uticensis until his death. 

Athenodorus of Afnos, a Greek rhetorician, taught 
at Athens between 150 and 200 A.D. 

Athenodorus of Teos, a Greek, who performed on 
the harp at the marriage of Alexander the Great and 
Statira in 324 B.C. 

Ath/er-stone, (Epwin,) an English poet, born at 
Nottingham about 1788, was the author of “Abradates 
and Panthea,” (1821,) “‘ The Last Days of Herculaneum,” 
and “The Fall of Nineveh,” (1828,) which are highly 
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commended. He contributed to the “Edinburgh Re- 
view.” 

See ‘*Blackwood’s Magazine,”’ vol. xxvii., and “‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ vol. xlviii. 

Ath/er-ton, (CHARLEs G.), an American Democratic 
politician, son of Charles H. Atherton, was born at Am- 
herst, New Hampshire, in 1804. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1822. In 1837 he was elected to Congress, and 
the next year introduced a series of resolutions, which 
passed the House of Representatives, requiring that all 
petitions or papers relating in any way to the subject of 
slavery should be laid on the table without being de- 
bated, printed, or referred. ‘These resolutions formed 
the basis of the famous “ gag-law,” in the repeal of which 
John Quincy Adams won immortal renown. In 1843 Mr. 
Atherton was elected to the United States Senate, and 
re-elected in 1852. Died in 1853. 

Atherton, (HUMPHREY,) a major-general in New 
England, much employed in negotiations with the In- 
dians, came from England to Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
in 1650. Died in 1653. 

Athias, 4-tee/4s, (ISAAC,) a Spanish Jew and writer, 
lived at Amsterdam about 1600-20. 

Athias, (Rabbi JosEPH,) an eminent Jewish printer 
of Amsterdam, published editions of the Hebrew Bible 
(1661 and 1667) which were highly esteemed. He was pre- 
sented with a gold chain by the States-General for these 
services. The majority of modern editors of the Bible 
have followed the text of Athias.. Died in 1700. 

Athlone, EarLt or. See GINKEL. 

Atia, a/she-a, the mother of the Roman emperor Au- 
gustus, was a daughter of M. Atius Balbus and Julia, 
the sister of Julius Cesar. She is praised for the care 
and wisdom with which she educated her son. Died in 
43 B.C. 

Gaiety Calatrava, 4-te-én’thA k4-l4-tra/va, (MAR- 
TIN,) a Spanish painter, one of the founders of the Aca- 
demy of Seville, lived about 1660. 

A-til-i-gi/nus, a Roman jurist, who lived in the first 
century of our era. His works are cited in the Digest. 

A-til/i-us, a freedman in the reign of Tiberius, chiefly 
famous for an amphitheatre for gladiators which. he 
erected near Fidenz, but so slightly that it fell when 
filled with spectators, in 27 A.D., and from twenty to 
fifty thousand persons are said to have been killed and 
wounded. He was banished. 

Atilius, (Caius and Marcus,) Roman decemviri in 
216 B.C. 

Atilius, (Luctus,) was tribune of the people, 311 B.c. 

Atilius, (Luctus,) a questor, 216 B.c., fell at Canna. 

Atilius, (Lucrus,) commanded the Roman garrison 
atelbocri, 205 aB:e: 

Atilius, (Luctus,) preetor in 197 B.c. 

Atilius, (Lucius,) a Roman jurist in the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

Atilius, (Lucius,) surnamed SAPIENS, a Roman jurist, 
lived between 200 and 150 B.C. 

Atilius, (MARCUS,) an early Latin comic poet, whose 
period is unknown. His works are not extant. Cicero 
calls him a very rugged poet,—foeta durissimus. 

At/kins, (HENRY,) a Boston navigator, who in nume- 
rous trading voyages to Davis Straits, between 1729 and 
1758, explored much of the coast of Labrador. A brief 
account of his observations is published in the “ Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections.” 

At’kins, (JOHN,) born at Plaistow, Essex, in England, 
entered the navy as surgeon about 1703. He served in 
various parts of the world, and published an interesting 
work entitled ‘““ Voyage to Guiana, Brazil, and the West 
Indies,” (1737,) and “The Nayy Surgeon, or a Practical 
System of Surgery,” (1737.) 

Atkins, (RICHARD.) See ATKYNS. 

Atkins, (ROBERT,) an English nonconformist divine, 
born in. Somersetshire about 1625. He preached at 
Eagieh and was ejected for nonconformity in 1662. Died 
in 1685. 

At’kin-son, (BENJAMIN ANDREW,) an English Pres- 
byterian minister, preached in London about 1715-35, 
and wrote against Popery. cae 

Atkinson, (HeEnry,) an English mathematician, born 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne about 1786. He contributed 
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to che Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diaries, and was one of 
the editors of the ‘‘ Newcastle Magazine.” Died in 1831. 


At/kin-son, (HENRy,) an American general, born in 
North Carolina about 1780. Having in 1820 been made 
a brigadier-general, he commanded the Western Army at 
the battle of Bad Axe, in which he defeated the Indians 
under Black Hawk, August 2, 1832, Died in 1842. 

Atkinson, (THEODORE,) a chief-justice of New 
Hampshire, born at New Castle in 1697; died in 1779. 

Atkinson, (THoMas,) an English clergyman and 
Latin poet, was rector of Islip, where he died in 1639. 
He left in manuscript a Latin tragedy, entitled ‘ Man,” 
(“ Homo.”’) [ 

At/kin-son, (THoMAs,) a Scottish writer, born about 
1800, lived in Glasgow. Died in 1833. 

Atkinson, (THoMAs WIrLAM,) an English artist and 
traveller, born in Yorkshire in 1799. He painted land- 
scapes, passed about seven years in the exploration of 
Siberia, and published ‘Oriental and Western Siberia, 
a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and Adven- 
tures,” etc., (1858,) and ‘Travels in the Regions of the 
Upper and Lower Amoor,” (1860.) Died in 1861. 

At’kyns, (JOHN TRaAcy,) an English lawyer, who was 
called to the bar in 1732. He was appointed cursitor 
baron of the exchequer in 1755. His ‘‘ Reports of Cases 
argued and determined in Chancery from 1736 to 1754” 
are considered good authority, 

See Foss, ‘‘ Judges of England,”’ vol. viii. 


Atkyns or At’/kins, (RICHARD,) an English gentle- 
man, born in Gloucestershire about 1615, raised a troop 
of horse for the king in the civil war. In a work “On 
the Origin and Growth of Printing,” (1664,) he attempted 
to deprive Caxton of the credit of introducing printing 
into England. (See Caxron.) Died in 1677. 

Atkyns, (Sir RoBER?,) an eminent English lawyer and 
judge, a. son of Edward Atkyns, who was a baron of the 
exchequer, was born in Gloucestershire in 1621. He was 
knighted at the coronation of Charles II., and appointed 
a judge of the court of common pleas in 1672. Re- 
fusing to be subservient to the designs of the corrupt 
court, he resigned or was removed in 1680. After the 
revolution which dethroned James II. he was appointed 
chief baron of the exchequer in 1689. Among his works 
are an “Inquiry into the Power of dispensing with Penal 
Laws,” (1689,) and a ‘Defence of Lord Russell’s Inno- 
cency,” (1689.) Died in 1709. 

See Foss, ‘ Judges of England,” vol. vii. 

Atkyns, (Sir RopErt,) a son of the preceding, born 
near London in 1646 or 1647. He devoted much time 
to researches in the history and antiquities of the county 
in which he resided, and is chiefly known as author of 
“The Ancient and Present State of Glo’stershire,” (1712.) 
Died in 1711. 

See ‘‘Biographia Britannica.” 

At-lan’ti-dés, [Gr.’ArAavridec,] the daughters of Atlas, 
were also called Hesperides, Pleiades, and Hyades. 

At/las, [Gr.”A7vAac,] a mythical personage represent- 
ed by the ancient poets sometimes as bearing the heavens 
on his shoulders, and sometimes as the keeper of the 
pillars which support the heavens. Hesiod calls him a 
son of Japetus and Clymene. In later traditions the 
conception of his superhuman personal existence is 
blended or lost in the idea of the celebrated mountain 
in Northern Africa. By some he was represented as the 
leader of the Titans in their war against Jupiter. 

At/lee, (SAMUEI, JoHN,) an American ‘colonel in the 
Revolutionary war, born in Pennsylvania in 1738, was 
ae to Congress from Lancaster in 1780. Died in 
1750. 

AtmAn, 4t’man, or Atma, at/ma, (ze. “soul,”) called 
also Paramatmaé, (‘first or great soul,”) the Sanscrit 
name of the great soul of the world, [in German, WEULT- 
SEELE,| alluded to in the Vedas as the original or pri- 
mary principle of nature. This idea is regarded as the 
germ or commencement of the Brahminical philosophy. 

See Képpen, “‘Religion des Buddha,” p. 29. 

Atondo y Antillon, 4-ton’do e 4n-tél-yén’, (Don 
IstDorRO,) a Spanish admiral who explored Lower Cali- 
fornia and planted a colony there about 1682. 

See Venscas, ‘‘ Noticias de la California.” 


A-tos/sa, [Gr.'Atoooa,] a daughter of Cyrus, King of 
Persia, ‘became successively the wife of Cambyses, of 
Smerdis the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspes, over whom 
she had great influence. She was the mother of Xerxes. 
According to Hellanicus, she was the first person who 
wrote epistles, 

Atrée. See ATREUS. 

_A’trets, [Gr. ’Azpeic; Fr. ATREE, a’tra’,] an ancient 
king of Mycenze, supposed to have been a son of Pelops 
and Hippodami’a, and father or grandfather of Agamem- 
non and Menelaus. The crimes and calamities of Atreus 
and his family afforded a prolific subject for the Greek 
poets and fabulists. 

A-tri/dés, | Gr. ’Arpeidnc,] plural A-tri/ dee, [’Arpeidai, | 
a patronymic from Atreus. In the singular it commonly 
designates Agamemnon, but in the plural the two bro- 
thers Agamemnon and Menelaus. (See Homer’s “ Iliad,” 
passim.) 

A-tro-gi-a/nus, [Ger. pron. 4-trot-se-4/nus,] (JoAN- 
NES,) a German poet and botanist, lived at Bale and Col- 
mar in the first half of the sixteenth century. He was a 
teacher of languages, and published, besides other works, 
a Latin poem on “The Peasants’ War of 1525,” (‘De 
Bello Rustico Anni 1525,”) (published in 1528,) and an 
edition of Aimilius Macer “On the Virtues of Plants.” 

A-trop’a-té8, [Gr. ’Arporarnc,] a Persian general, 
commanded a division at the battle of Arbela, 331 B.c., 
and was made Satrap of Media by Alexander, 330 B.c. 

Atropos. See Parca. 

At/syll, (RICHARD,) an English engraver, worked for 
Henry VIII. about 1510-40. 

See Watpots, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England.” 

At’ta, (Tirus Quinrius,) a Roman dramatic poet, 
wrote comedies about 80 B.c. Some fragments of his 
writings have been preserved. 

At-ta-gi/nus, [Gr. ’Arrayivoc,] a Theban, who fa- 
voured the cause of Xerxes on his invasion of Greece, 
480 B.C. y 

Attaignant, a’tan’yn , (PIERRE,) a French printer 
of Paris, said to have been the first who printed music 
with movable types. Died in 1556. 

See Panzer, “Annales Typographice.”” 

Attaignant, de I’, deh 18 tdn’y6n’, (GABRIEL 
CHARLES,) a French versifier, born in Paris in 1697, be- 
came a canon of Rheims. His works, comprising songs, 
madrigals, etc., were published in four volumes in 1757. 
Died in 1779, 

See QuéRARD, “La France Littéraire.”” 

Attaji. See ATAJEE. 

Attale. See ATTALUS. 

At’ta-li’/a-té8 or Attali/ata, [Gr. ’Arradeirne,] (M1- 
CHAEL,) compiled a compendium of law at Constanti- 
nople in the eleventh century. 

At’ta-lus, [Gr. “Arradoc ; Fr. ATTALE, 4’t4l’,] a gene- 
ral of Philip of Macedon, was uncle of Cleopatra whom 
Philip married in 337 B.c. At a feast which followed 
this event, he offended the prince Alexander by a wish 
or prayer for a /egitémate successor to the throne. Atta- 
lus insulted or injured Pausanias, who complained to 
King Philip; but the latter, from favouritism to Attalus, 
refused to give him redress. This offence is supposed 
to have caused the assassination of Philip by Pausanias. 
Attalus was put to death, by order of Alexander, in 336 
On Basi Bic. 

See Droporus Srcutus, book xvi.; Justin, books ix. and xii. 

Attalus, [Fr. ATTALE,] an officer of Alexander the 
Great, and brother-in-law of Perdiccas, was one of the 
officers left with part of the army in Bactria in 328 B.c., 
and accompanied Alexander in the invasion of India in 
326. In 321 he commanded the fleet of Perdiccas in 
his expedition against Ptolemy of Egypt. He was de- 
feated in Pisidia and taken prisoner by Antigonus in 320 
B.c. His ultimate fate is unknown. 

See ArrRIANn’s ‘‘ Anabasis.”” 

Attalus I, King of Pergamus, succeeded his cousin 
Eumenes I. in 241 B.c. He gained a decisive victory 
over the Gauls, who had occupied Galatia. Before the 
year 226 he had made himself master of all Asia Minor 
west of Mount Taurus. As ally of the Romans and 
7Etolians, he waged war against Philip of Macedon be- 
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tween 210 and 204. In 200 B.c. he met at Athens a Ro- 
man embassy and formed another league against Philip. 
He died in 197 B.c., and left the throne to his son 
Eumenes II. Attalus had the reputation of a just and 
wise ruler, and a very able general. 4 

See Potysius, ‘‘ History,” books iv., v., x.) XVi., XVIk, XVili,, XXiL., 
etc. ; Livy, books xxvi., xxvii., XXxvili., XxXIX., XxXxi., etc. 

Attalus IL, surnamed PHILADBL/PHUS, was the sec- 
ond son of Attalus I., and was born about 220 B.c. He 
began to reign in 159, before which he had served Eu- 
menes II. as general and ambassador to Rome. He 
adhered constantly to the Roman alliance, and waged 
war against Prusias of Bithynia. He founded Philadel- 
phia in Lydia, and patronized the arts and sciences. 
Horace is supposed to refer to the flourishing finances of 
Attalus in the phrase “ Attalicis conditionibus,” (Ode I. 
“Ad Meecenatem.”) Died in 138 b.c. 

See Potysius, ‘‘ History,” books iii., xxii., xxv., xxx., xxxi.; Livy, 
books xxxv., XXXVil., xxxvill., xlii., xlv. 

Attalus IIL, (PHiomer’ror,) a nephew of the pre- 
ceding, and son of Eumenes II., ascended the throne in 
138 B.C., soon after which he murdered many of his 
friends and relatives. Having been seized with remorse, 
he abandoned public affairs, and applied himself to sculp- 
ture, and to gardening, on which he wrote a book. He 
died in 133 B.C., having made a will, in which the Roman 
people were appointed his heirs. 

See Dioporus Sicutus, book xxiv.; Justin, book xxxvi. 

Attalus, a mathematician, who wrote a commentary 
on the ‘‘Phenomena” of Aratus, is supposed to have 
flourished between 162 and 128 B.c. 

Attalus, a Greek physician of the second century, 
A.D., was a pupil of Soranus, and belonged to the medi- 
eal school called ALethodici, (or ‘ Methodists.”’) 

Attalus, an Athenian sculptor of unknown date, who 
executed the statue of the Lycian Apollo at Argos. 

Attalus, an able and eloquent Stoic philosopher, who 
lived at Rome in the reign of Tiberius. He was a teacher 
of the philosopher Seneca, who speaks of him in very 
favourable terms and quotes a number of his sayings. 
He was banished through the influence of Sejanus. 

See Fasrictus, ‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 

Attalus, a rhetorician or sophist, who appears to 
have been a native of Laodicea. He settled at Smyrna, 
and flourished in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 

Attalus, a presbyter of the Christian Church in the 
fourth century, was condemned for Arianism, 381 A.D. 

Attalus, (FLavius Priscus,) probably an Ionian by 
descent, was a pagan by birth, and was converted to 
Arianism. He was prefect of Rome when that capital 
was taken by Alaric in 409 A.D., and was then proclaimed 
emperor by Alaric in place of Honorius. He refused the 
offer of Honorius to be his associate inthe empire. In 410 
he was deposed by Alaric, and in 416 A.D. was banished by 
Hfonorius to Lipari. His subsequent fate is not known. 

See Sozomen, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica;” Gipson, ‘* Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 

Attaius, (MARTYN,) one of the Christians put to death 
at Lugdunum (Lyons) in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
LZ AED! 

Attameemee, (or Atamimi,) an Arabian physician, 
a native of Jerusalem, gave much attention to pharmacy 
and materia medica, and wrote numerous medical works. 
He was living in Egypt in 980 A.D. 

Attar, 4t-tar’, or, as he was usually called, Co/’gi 
(or Kho/jah) Attar, was nominally the vizier, but really 
the ruler, of Ormuz when Albuquerque first arrived before 
that city. He successfully resisted until his death all 
the attempts of the Portuguese to take Ormuz. He is 
believed to have died in 1513. 

Attardi, At-tar’dee, (BONAVENTURA,) an Italian theo- 
logian and Augustine monk of the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, became in 1738 provincial of his order in 
‘Sicily and Malta. 

See Mazzucue tt, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Attar-Fereed-ed-Deen, (or Ferfd-ed-Din,) At-tir’ 
féh-reed’ ed-deen’, a celebrated Persian poet, who was 
distinguished for his profound knowledge of the Soofee 
doctrines, was born in a suburb of Nishapoor, in Kho- 
rassan, about 1120 A.p. He wrote forty poetical works, 
one of which was published at Paris in 1819, with a 
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memoir. He is said to have been killed bya soldier of 
Jengis Khan, 1221 A.D., aged one hundred and one years. 

Attavante, 4t-ta-van’ta, (FIORENTINO,) an Italian 
illuminator and miniature-painter of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, worked principally at Venice. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Attavanti, 4t-ta-vain’tee, (PAOLO,) an Italian friar and 
eloquent preacher, born at Florence in 1419, entered the 
order of Servites, of which he wrote an account, (1727.) 
Among his works are “ Compendium of Canonical Law,” 
(“Breviarium totius Juris canonici,” 1479,) and an “ Ex- 
position of the Penitential Psalms,” (1479.) Died in 1499. 

See Trraposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

At-te/ius surnamed PR#&TExTA/TUS, a grammarian, 
and afterwards called PHILoLoGus. He lived in the latter 
half of the first century B.c., and taught many noble 
Roman youths, and prepared a Compendium of Roman 
History for the use of Sallust. 

Atteius Capito. See Capiro. 

Aittendolo, at-tén’do-lo, or Attendoli, 4t-tén’do-lee, 
(Dario, da-ree’o,) an Italian jurist of the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was born in the duchy of Ferrara. 
Among his works is a treatise on the Duel, (‘“ Duello 
diviso in tre Libri,” 1560.) 

See MazzucHELu, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Attendolo, (GIOVANNI BatrTIsTA,) an Italian priest, 
distinguished as a poet and a linguist, was born at Capua. 
In the dispute respecting Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
he defended that poet against the Academy della Crusca. 
He left, besides other works, ‘ Rime,” (“ Poems,” 1584.) 
Died in 1592. 


See MazzucueE tut, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Atterbom, at’ter-bom’, (PETER DANIEL AMADEUS,) 
a Swedish poet, born in East Gothland, or in the county 
of Christianstadt, in 1790. He became German teacher 
of Prince Oscar about 1820, and professor of philosophy 
at Upsal in 1828. For many years he edited the “ Poetical 
Almanac,” (‘ Poetisk Kalender.”) His poems are ad- 
mired for grace and harmony. He first introduced son- 
nets and octaves into Swedish poetry. Among his chief 
works is ‘The Seers and Poets of Sweden,” a contribu- 
tion to literary history, in five or six volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1841. Died in 1855. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? BrocKHAus, 
“Conyersations- Lexikon ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Atterbury, at’ter-ber-e, (FRANCIS,) Bishop of Roches- 
ter, an eminent English writer, pulpit orator, and politi- 
cian, born at Milton, near Newport-Pagnell, in Bucking- 
hamshire, in March, 1662, was a son of Lewis Atterbury, 
noticed below. He entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1680, published a Latin version of Dryden’s “Absalom 
and Achitophel”. in 1682, and married Miss Osborn, a 
relative of the Duke of Leeds, in 1690. In 1691 he be- 
came lecturer at Saint Bride’s Church, London. Having 
distinguished himself as an eloquent preacher, he was 
appointed one of the chaplains to William and Mary 
about 1694. He was the chief author of a witty answer 
to Bentley’s “Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris.” 
(See BENTLEY and BoyLe.) He wrote, in answer to Dr. 
Wake, “The Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an Eng- 
lish Convocation stated and vindicated,” (1700.) He 
was appointed chaplain to Queen Anne in 1702, Dean of 
Carlisle in 1704, and Bishop of Rochester in 1713. 

Atterbury was a zealous Tory and Jacobite, and was 
intimate with Pope and Swift. He was an able and adroit 
politician, and would probably have been primate if 
Queen Anne had survived a few years longer. It is re- 
ported that on her death (1714) he urged Bolingbroke to 
proclaim the Pretender James. He was committed to the 
Tower in 1722 on a charge of being engaged in plots to 
restore the Stuart family, and was convicted by the House 
of Lords in May, 1723. The sentence was deprivation of 
all his offices and benefices and banishment for life. He 
retired to France, and continued to be a favourite agent 
and adviser of the Pretender. He died in Paris in Feb- 
ruary, 1732. Four volumes of his sermons were pub- 
lished in 1740. 

According to Boswell, Dr. Johnson reckoned Atter- 
bury’s sermons among the best in the language for style. 
“He is the glory of our English orators,” says Dod- 
dridge. ‘In his writings we see language in its strictest 
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purity and beauty.” Among his works is an eloquent 
vindication of Luther, in “An Answer to some Considera- 
tions on the Spirit of Martin Luther and the Original 
of the Reformation,” (1687.) 

See his “ Epistolary Correspondence,’’ 4 vols., 1783, edited by J. 
Nicuots; ‘THomMAs STackuHouss, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Francis 
Atterbury,”’ 1727; Haxiam, ‘Constitutional History ;” Swirt, 
“our Last Years of the Reign of Queen Anne ;” Kippis, “* Bio- 
graphia Britannica.” 

Atterbury, (LEwis,) the father of the preceding, was 
born in 1631. He became rector of Milton or Middleton 
Keynes, in Bucks, about 1657, and retained that living 
under the reign of Charles II. Three of his sermons were 
published. He was drowned near his residence in 1693. 

Atterbury, (L&wis,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in the parish of Newport-Pagnell in 1656. He was ad- 
mitted to priest’s orders in 1681, and elected preacher at 
Highgate Chapel, London, in 1695. He was one of the 
chaplains of Queen Anne, who presented him to the rec- 
tory of Shepperton. He also obtained the rectory of 
Hornsey in 1719, but continued to preach at Highgate 
until his death. Two volumes of his sermons were pub- 
lished in 1699 and in 1703. Died in 1731. 

Atterbury, (LUFFMAN,) an English composer of glees 
and songs, born about 1740; died in 1800. 

At’ti-cus, |Gr. ’Arrixoc,] a philosopher of the Platonic 
school, lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, about 175 
A.D. His works are not extant. 

Atticus, an Athenian, who was raised from indigence 
to aftluence by the discovery of a vast treasure in his 
house or land near Athens. He was the father of He- 
rodes Atticus the rhetorician. (See HrroprEs.) He an- 
nounced his discgvery of the treasure to the emperor 
Nerva, who answered that he might use it or adzse it as 
he pleased. He left by will an annuity of one mina* to 
each citizen of Athens. 

Atticus, a native of Sebaste, in Armenia, was irregu- 
larly chosen Patriarch of Constantinople in 406 A.D., in 
place of John Chrysostom, who had been deposed. Pope 
Innocent refused to recognize the appointment ; but they 
were finally reconciled. He wrote a treatise “On Faith 
and Virginity,” (““De Fide et Virginitate,”) not extant. 
Died in 425 A.D. 

Atticus, (Dronystrus,) a Greek rhetorician, a native 
of Pergamus, lived at Athens about 50 B.c. 

Atticus, (Tirus PoMpontus,) a Roman philosopher 
and scholar, celebrated for his benevolence, moderation, 
and mediatorial services, was born in 109 B.c. He be- 
longed to the equestrian order, and inherited an ample 
fortune. On becoming heir to his uncle Quintus Ceecilius, 
he assumed that name, or prefixed it to his original 
name. During the civil war between Sulla and Marius, 
he retired to Athens, where he remained many years, and 
gained the favour of the Athenians by his munificence. 
He returned to Rome about 65 B.c., and devoted his 
time chiefly to literature, adhering constantly to a reso- 
lution, which he had formed in early life, to accept no 
public office and to maintain neutrality between hostile 
parties. He was an intimate friend of Cicero, with whom 
he corresponded regularly for many years, and was on 
friendly terms with Cesar, Pompey, Brutus, Mark An- 
tony, and Augustus. When Brutus was forced to fly 
from Italy, Atticus sent him a million sesterces.t He 
also afforded relief to the wife of Antony in her adversity. 
In philosophy he favoured the sect of Epicurus. He 
wrote an epitome of Roman history, entitled “Annales,” 
comprising a period of seven centuries, and several other 
works, which are all lost. He was distinguished for fine 
literary taste, and excelled in the composition of epi- 
grammatic inscriptions. His daughter Pomponia (or 
Attica) was married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the chief 
minister of Augustus, and his granddaughter Vipsania 
Agrippina was the wife of the emperor Tiberius. Many 
letters of Cicero to Atticus are extant. Died in 32 B.c, 


See ‘‘ Life of Atticus,’”? by Cornetrus Nepos; Cicero, “ Letters 
to Atticus,”’ in Middleton’s “ Life of Cicero;”? HULLEMANN, “ Dia- 
tribe in T. Pomponium Atticum,’’ 1838; DrumMAnn, ‘Geschichte 
Roms ;” Bayte, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary,” 


* About twenty dollars of our money; but, owing to the comparay 
tive scarcity of the precious metals in that age, its relative value was 
probably very much greater. 


+ About forty thousand dollars, See preceding note, 
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At’ti-la, [Gr.’ArriAac ; in German, ETzE1, ét’sel, or 
AvTzEL,, 4t’sel,] a famous heathen conqueror, chief of 
the Huns, surnamed THE SCOURGE OF GOD, was a 
son of Mundzuk or Mundzuccus. About 432 A.p. he 
succeeded his uncle Roas as king of the nomadic Huns 
who lived in Pannonia and north of the Danube. In 
a few years he extended his domination over Scythia 
and Germany. He invaded the Roman Empire in 447 
or 446, defeated the armies of Theodosius, Emperor of 
the East, in several battles, and obliged him to treat for 
peace, which he obtained by the payment of an annual 
tribute. Marcian, who began to reign in 450 A.D., re- 
fused to pay tribute, and said, in reply to the messengers 
of Attila, “I have gold for my friends, and iron for my 
enemies.” The haughty barbarian sent to the Emperors 
of the East and West a message in these terms: “Attila, 
my master and thy master, commands thee to prepare 
without delay a palace for his reception.” He demanded 
in marriage Hepa a sister of the emperor Valentinian, 
but the latter refused his consent. Having led a large 
army (estimated at seven hundred thousand men) into 
Gaul, he was defeated ina great battle by the Roman 
general Aétius and Theodoric the Visigoth near Chalons- 
sur-Marne in 451 A.D. Soon after this date he invaded 
Italy, the northern part of which he ravaged without 
meeting any resistance. The emperor sued for peace by 
the mediation of Pope Leo I., who, in a personal inter- 
view with Attila, induced him to grant a truce and to retire 
from Italy. He died in Hungary in 453 or 454 A.D., and 
was buried by night. It is reported that he said “the 
grass could not grow where his horse had passed.” He 
left sons named Ellac and Dengezic; but they did not 
inherit his abilities nor his power. Attila is the hero of 
many old German legends and songs, especially of the 
Niebelungen-Lied. 

See JornNaANvES, “‘De Rebus Geticis;” ‘‘Attila,’? an epic poem, 
(with notes,) by Rey. WiLL1AM HERBERT, 1828; GrBBon, “‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ chaps. xxxiv. and xxxv.; CALLI- 
MACHUS EXPERIENS, “‘ De Gestis Attila,” 1541; JuvENCUS CaLIUS 
Cauianus, “ Vita Attila,’ 1502; J. M. Barsrert, ‘La Guerra 
d’ Attila,” 1568; Frssver, ‘‘ Attila Konig der Hunnen,” 1794; AmE- 
DEE TurerRRY, ‘Attila dans les Gaules,’? 1852; Linx, ‘‘ Ueber 
Attila KGnig der Hunnen,” 1780; Dr. Horrer, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Attinghausen, At’ting-hdw’zen, a Swiss patriot, who 
was landamman of the canton of Uri in 1306, and one of 
the founders of the federation between the cantons of 
Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden. 

Attiret, 7’te’rd’, (CLAUDE FRANGoTS,) a French sculp- 
tor, born at Dole in- 1728, worked at Dijon. By order 
of the magistrates of Dole, he executed a statue of Louis 
XVI., the first erected to that prince. Died in 1804. 

Attiret, (JEAN DENIs,) a French painter and Jesuit, 
an uncle of the preceding, born at Dole in 1702. He 
worked at Lyons and Avignon. In 1737 he went to 
Pekin, in consequence of a request from the French mis- 
sionaries that an artist should: be sent to them. He. 
gained the favour of the emperor Kien-Lung, by whom 
he was employed in his palace for many years. Kien- 
Lung also required the artist to accompany him in a 
military expedition and to paint the battles or pomps 
which he witnessed. Attiret, from motives of policy, 
conformed to the Chinese taste, and used water-colours, 
or distemper, because the emperor disliked the gloss of 
oil-colours. Died at Pekin in 1768. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Attius, (L.,) a Roman poet. See Acctus. 

At’to or Ac’to [Fr. Arron, a’ton’| Wer-cel-li-en’- 
sis, a French monk, who was chosen Bishop of Vercelli 
about 924 A.D. His works were published in 1768. 

At/tucks, (Crispus,) a half-breed Indian or mulatto, 
was the leader of the mob in the fray known as the 
“Boston Massacre,” which occurred on the 5th of March, 
1770. He was killed by the soldiers on that occasion, 
and was buried with much pomp. 

Attumonelli, 4t-too-mo-nel/lee, (MICHELE,) a’ dis- 
tinguished physician and medical writer, born at Andria, 
in Naples, 1753, in 1799 removed to Paris, where he had 
an extensive practice. Died in 1826. 

Att/wa-ter, (RUSSELL,) a soldier of the American 
Revolution, born in Cheshire, Connecticut, in 1762. In 
the attack of the British on New Haven he was wounded 
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and left for dead on the field, but recovered. After the 
defeat of Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo he was 
employed by the friends of the emperor to purchase a 
tract of land in Northern New York, which they in- 
tended as a retreat for the emperor should he succeed in 
making his escape. But on hearing that Napoleon had 
given himself up to the English, the project was aban- 
doned. Died in 185r. 

Att/woced or At/wood, (THoMAS,) an English judge, 
who officiated in the island of Dominica. He wrote 
“Observations on the true Method of Treatment of the 
Negro Slaves in the British West-India Islands,” (1790,) 
and “ History of Dominica,” (1791.) Died in prison for 
debt in 1793. 

Attwood or Atwood, (THoMAS,) a distinguished 
English composer for the church, theatre, etc., born 
in 1767, was a favourite pupil of Mozart, at Vienna. ‘He 
was patronized by the Prince of Wales, (George IV..,) 
anil was elected organist of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in 
1795, and composer to the chapel royal in 1796. His 
anthem ‘The King shall rejoice,” composed for the 
coronation of George IV., was much admired. He be- 
came organist to the chapel royal in 1837. He com- 
posed a number of popular songs and glees, among 
which are “The Harp’s Wild Notes,” and “In this Fair 
Vale,” several operas, and a grand anthem for the coro- 
nation of William IV., (1830.) Died in 1838. 

See Fitts, “‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

At/well, (GEORGE,) of Cambridge, England, published 
a “Defence of Astrology,” (1660,) and “The Faithful 
Surveyor,” (1662.) Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
expressed a favourable opinion of him, 

At/wood or Att’/wood, (GEORGE,) an English 
mathematician, eminent as a lecturer on natural philoso- 
phy, was born in 1745. He became a Fellow and tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1784 he published a 
“Treatise on the Rectilinear Motion and Rotation of 
Bodies,” which was highly esteemed, and contained the 
first account of the machine since called by the name of 
* Atwood,” by which the laws of simply accelerated mo- 
tion are verified. His ‘‘ Dissertation on the Construction 
of Arches” (1801) is a work of much merit. Accord- 
ing to some writers, he was financial private secretary to 
William Pitt. Died in 1807. 

Atwood, (WILLIAM,) an English constitutional and 
political writer, was chief-justice of New York, and lived 
about 1700. He wrote, besides several historical or 
legal treatises, a tract entitled “The Superiority and Di- 
rect Dominion of the Crown of England over the Crown 
and Kingdom of Scotland,” (1704,) which was answered 
by James Anderson. 

Atzel. See ATTILA. 

Aubais, d’, do’ba’, (CHARLES de Barchi—deh bar’- 
she’,) a French marquis, noted as a patron of literature, 
was born near Nimes in 1686. He published, with Léon 
Ménard, ‘Documents for the History of France, with 
Notes,” (“Piéces fugitives pour servir a 1’Histoire,” 
etc., 3 vols., 1759.) Died in 1777. 

Auban. See SAINT-AUBAN. ' 

Aubenton. See DAUBENTON. 

Auber, o’bair’, a French economist, born at Rouen 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. He wrote 
several able reports on Agriculture, Internal Improve- 
ments, etc., as secretary of the “ Société d’Emulation” 
of Rouen. Died in 1804. 

Auber, (DANIEL FRANCoIS Esprivr,) an’ eminent 
French composer, born at Caen in January, 1784, was a 
pupil of Cherubini. His first production, “ Le Séjour mili- 
taire,” (1813,) was coldly received, but his comic opera 
“La Bergére Chatelaine” (1820) was a complete suc- 
cess. In partnership with Eugene Scribe, he composed 
the music of many popular operas which are remarkable 
for originality and grace. His opera “La Muette de 
Portici,” (1828,) commonly known as “ Masaniello,” had 
great success, and is called his master-piece. ‘‘In this are 
found,” says M, Denne-Baron, ‘situations strong and 
impassioned, rendered with admirable energy, szances 
which the composer has seized with exquisite delicacy, 
displaying all the riches of a style diversified to infinity.” 
Among his most popular comic operas are “Fra Dia- 
volo,” (1830,) ‘ Lestocq,” (1834,) “Le Domino noir,” 
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(1837,) and “ Haydée,” (1847.) He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Institute in 1829. He was recently director 
of music in the chapel of Napoleon III. 

See Fétis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”) Loménis, ** Galerie des Contemporains.” 


Auberi. See AUBERY. 

Auberlen, 6w’ber-len, (SAMUEL GOTTLOB,) a Ger- 
man composer and organist, born near Stuttgart in 1758. 
He composed symphonies, cantatas, duets, and music 
for various instruments. About 1816 he founded a school 
for choral singing. He was afterwards organist of the 
cathedral of Ulm. Died about 1830. 

See S. G. AuBERLEN, ‘‘ Leben, Meinungen,” etc. ; Fis, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens,” 

Aubernon, 6’bér’ndn’, (PHILIPPE,) a French admin- 
istrator, born in 1757, became commissary of the army 
of the Alps in 1792. Died in 1832. 

Aubert, d/bair’, (Anais, 4’nd’,) MADEMOISELLE, a 
French dramatic artist, born about 1800. 

Aubert, (AUGUSTIN,) a French painter, born in 1781, 
lived at Marseilles. He painted history, landscapes, and 
portraits with success. Died in 1832. 

Aubert, (Esprit,) born near Avignon, was the author 
of a dictionary in Latin, with synonyms in Greek and 
French, published at Lyons in 1613. 

Aubert, FATHER, a Jesuit, who lived in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and wrote several works, 
principally on natural history. 

Aubert, (FRANGotS,) a French physician and medical 
writer, born at Dormans, in Champagne, in 1695; died 
about 1760. 

Aubert, (FRANGOIS,) a canon and religious writer, born 
at Paris in 1709. He wrote a “Refutation of Bélimire 
and his Oracles”—7.e. Rousseau, Voltaire, etc., (1768.) 

Aubert, (FRANcors HuBERT,) a French advocate, 
born at Nancy in 1720. He wrote a “ Life of Stanislas 
Lecszinski, King of Polandand Duke of Lorraine,’(1769,) 
which was praised by Fréron. He passed about twenty- 
five years in the service and at the court of this prince. 

Aubert, (GUILLAUME,) an eloquent French advocate, 
born at Poitiers about 1534. He published a fragment 
called a “ History of the Wars waged by the Christians, 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, against the Turks,” (1559.) 
Died about 1600. 

Aubert, (JACQUES,) a French physician, born at Ven- 
déme. He wrote a“ Treatise on the Plague,” (‘ Libellus 
de Peste,” 1571,) and other works. Died in 1586. 

Aubert, (JEAN Louis,) ABBE,a French poet, fabulist, 
and critic, born in Paris in 1731, was for many years 
editor of the ‘“ Petites Affiches,” a journal, which he 
made popular. In 1756 he published a collection of 
fables, which had a European reputation. Voltaire 
found in them philosophy adorned with the charms of 
wit, and wrote to Aubert, ‘“‘ You have the merit of style 
and of invention in a department where every thing 
seemed to have been said. You have placed yourself 
beside La Fontaine.” His drama, in verse, on ‘The 
Death of Abel,” was less successful. He was appointed 
professor of French literature in the Collége Royal, 
Panis, 107-73 au De Cait STAs 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Aubert, (MICHEL,) a French engraver, born in Paris 
in 1700. He engraved some works of Rubens and of 
several Italian masters, also portraits of painters for 
D’Argenville’s work, “The Lives of the Most Famous 
Painters.” Died in Paris in 1757. 

Aubert, (PIERRE,) a literary French lawyer, born at 
Lyons in 1642. He published a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of Richelet’s “ Dictionary of the French Language,” 
(3 vols., 1728,) and presented to the city of Lyons a large 
library for the public use. Died in 1733. 

Aubert, (PIERRE FRANCOIS OLIVIER,) a violoncellist, 
musical composer, and author of a History of Music, 
born at Amiens in 1765. 

See Frris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Aubert, Saint, became Bishop of Avranches, in 
France, in the early part of the eighth century. He 
founded the monastery of Mont Saint-Michel, on a high 
rock in the sea, on the coast of France. 

Aubert de la Chesnaye des Bois, d’bair’ deh 1% 
sha/nd da bw8, (FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE,) a French com-~ 


eas k; cass; B hard; & as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; BR, trilled; 8 ase; thas in this. 
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piler, born at Ernée, in Mayenne or Maine, in 1699. He 
pubiished ‘* Historical, Philosophical, and Critical Cor- 
respondence in answer to the Lettres Fucves,” (3 vols., 
1739,) a “Military Dictionary,” and other dictionaries ; 
also, ‘Critical Letters on the Romans, English, and 
French,” (1743.) Died in Paris in 1784. 

Aubert (or Gaubert) de Puicibot, d’bair’ deh 
pwe’se’bo’, a French troubadour, born in Limousin, after 
a life of dissipation entered a monastery. Died in 1263. 

Aubert de Vertot. See VERroT. 

Aubert de Vitry, d/bair’ deh ve’tre’, (FRANCOIS 
JEAN PHILIBERT,) a French writer and translator, born 
in Parisin 1765. He published in 1792 “Studies on Edu- 
cation,” and wrote against the Jacobins in 1793. Dur- 
ing the republic and the empire of Napoleon he filled 
several civil offices. He translated “ Memoirs of Goethe” 
from the German, (1823,) and several works from the 
English. Died in 1849. 

See Quérarp, “ LaFrance Littéraire.” 

Aubert du Bayet, o/bair/dii ba’y4’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
ANNIBAL,) a French general, born in Louisiana in 1759. 
He fought under La Fayette for the United States, and 
was elected in 1791 to the French legislative assembly, in 
which he acted with the popular party. Having re-entered 
the army, he rose to the rank of general of division, and 
in 1793 commanded at the famous siege of Mentz, which 
he surrendered to the Prussians. He was minister of 
war about three months in 1795, and was ambassador at 
Constantinople, where he died in December, 1797. 

Aubert du Petit-Thouars. See Du Petir-THovu- 
ARS. 

Aubertin, do’bér’tan’, (DOMINIQUE,) an adjutant- 
general in the French army, and author of “ Memoirs 
on the War of La Vendée,” born at Lunéville in 1751; 
died in 1825. 

Aubertin, (EpMg, édm,) a learned French Protestant, 
born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1595, became minister at 
Charenton, near Paris. He published in 1629 “The 
Conformity of the Creed of the Church with Saint Augus- 
tine in Relation to the Eucharist,” which was received 
with favour by the Protestants, and was answered by the 
great Arnauld. Died in 1652. 

See Baye, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Aubert-Roche, d’bair’ rosh, (Louts,) a French phy- 
sician, graduated at Paris in 1833, and passed some years 
in the service of Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. In 
1839 he published a treatise “On the Plague and Ty- 
phus of the East,” in which he argues that the plague is 
not contagious. 

Aubery, d’/bre’, (ANTOINE,) a French historical wri- 
ter, born in Paris in 1616. He published a “ General His- 
tory of Cardinals,” (5 vols., 1642-49,) a “‘ History of Car- 
dinal Richelieu,” (1660,) ‘Mémoires pour l’Histoire du 
Cardinal de Richelieu,” (2 vols., 1660,) and a “ History 
of Cardinal Mazarin,” (2 vols., 1695,) which Beuchot 
calls glossed over (fardée) and inexact. Died in 1695. 

See Nicttron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Aubery, (CLAUDE,) a French physician, who lived in 
the sixteenth century. Having adopted the Reformed 
religion, he removed to Lausanne, where he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy. His works, on religious and medi- 
cal subjects, display great erudition. Died in 1596. 

Aubery, (JACQUES,) a French jurist and advocate, 
lived at Paris between 1550 and 1600. 

Aubery, (JEAN,) physician to the Duke of Montpen- 
sier, was born in the Bourbonnais in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. He wrote several medical works, 
and a “History of the City of Autun.” 

Aubery, (Louts,) Sieur du Maurier, (m6‘re-a’,) a 
French historical writer of the seventeenth century, 
studied at Leyden, and travelled in the north of Europe. 
His chief work is “ Memoirs to illustrate the History of 
Holland and the other United Provinces,” (“ Mémoires 
pour servir a l’Histoire de Hollande,” etc., 1680,) which 
passed through many editions and is praised for its 
veracity and impartiality. Died in 1687. 

Aubespine, de I’, deh 10’bés’pén’, (CHARLES,) Mar- 
quis de Chateauneuf, and Abbé de Préaux, a French 
diplomatist, notorious for intrigues, born in Paris in 1580, 
was ason of Guillaume de l’Aubespine. After he had 
served in several foreign missions, he was appointed 


keeper of the seals in 1630. He is censured for his 
severity or injustice to Marshals de Marillac and de 
Montmorency, at whose trial he presided. He was de- 
prived of office and imprisoned by Richelieu in 1633. 
Died in 1653. 

Aubespine, de’l’, (CLAUDE,) born about 1508, was 
secretary of state and finance for a long period, and 
was employed by several kings in important diplomatic 
missions. He was one of the ablest negotiators of his 
time. He left a son Guillaume. Died in 1567. 

Aubespine, de I’, (GABRIEL,) a brother of Charles, 
and grandson of Claude, noticed above, was born in 
1579. He became Bishop of Orléans in 1604, and dis- 
played much learning in several works, one of which is 
entitled “On the Ancient Rites of the Church,” (‘De 
veteribus Ecclesia Ritibus,” 1623.) Died in 1630. 

Aubespine, del’,(MADELEINE,) a daughter of Claude, 
and aunt of Gabriel, was celebrated for her beauty, talents, 
and accomplishments. She wrote some poetical and prose 
compositions, and translated Ovid’s Epistles. 

Aubeterre, d’, dob’tair’, (DAVID Bouchard—boo’- 
shax’,) VICOMTE, a French officer, born at Geneva, of a 
Protestant family. He became a Roman Catholic, and 
was appointed governor of Périgord by Henry lV. He 
was killed at the siege of L’Isle in 1508. 

Aubeterre, d’, (FRANGCoIs d’Esparbes de Lussan 
—dés-par’ba’ deh lii’sén’,) VicomMTE, a French officer 
who fought for Henry IV. in the civil war, became a mar- 
shal of France in 1620. Died in 1628. 

Aubeterre, d’, (JoserpH HeNrI Bouchard d’Espar- 
bez—boo’shar’dés’par’ba’,) MARQUIS, a French general, 
born in 1714, served with distinction in several campaigns, 
became maréchal-de-camp in 1748 and lieutenant-general 
in 1758. Hewas afterwards ambassador to Vienna, Mad- 
rid, and Rome, and proved himself an able negotiator, 
In 1783 he was made marshal of France. Died in 1788. 

Aubignac, d’, ddo’bén’yak’, (FRANGots Hédelin— 
had‘lan’,) ABBE, a mediocre French critic and dramatist, 
a grandson of Ambroise Paré, born in Paris in 1604, 
He wrote “ Pratique du Théatre,” (1669,) which, says La 
Harpe, “is a dull and tedious commentary on Aristotle ;” 
“Zénobie,” a tragedy in prose, (1647 ;) and epigrams and 
brochures against Corneille and Ménage. Died in 1676. 

Aubigne, d’, (MERLE.) See D’AUBIGNE. 

Aubigné, d’, do’bén’ya’, (THEODORE Agrippa— 
a’gre’pa’,) a French Huguenot historian, warrior, and 
poet, remarkable for his learning, wit, and audacity, was 
born at Saint-Maury, in Saintonge, in 1550. He was 
grandfather of Madame de Maintenon. Itis reported that 
he translated the “Crito” of Platoin his eighth year. At 
the age of thirteen he was sent to a college in Geneva, from 
which he ran away two years later. He fought for the 
Huguenots in 1567 and 1568, a few years after which he 
entered the service of Henry of Navarre, who prized him 
highly as a partisan and companion in perilous adven-- 
tures, and also employed him in negotiations. He some- 
times, however, offended Henry by his bold sarcasms 
and epigrams. In 1586 he raised a regiment at his own 
expense to fight against the League. He rendered im- 
portant services at the battle of Coutras, (1587,) and was 
intrusted by Henry IV. with the custody of Cardinal 
Bourbon, a competitor for the crown. In 1616 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his valuable History of his own 
Time, entitled “ Histoire universelle depuis An 1550 
jusqu’al’An 1601,” (3 vols., 1616-20,) whichis his greatest 
work. A sentence of death was passed against him by 
the French court in 1621, but he had previously escaped 
to Geneva. The pretext for this sentence was that he 
had used the materials of a ruined church to repair a 
fortress. He died at Geneva in 1630. Among his works 
are a satire called ‘Catholic Confession of Sieur de 
Sancy,” ‘Adventures of Baron de Foeneste,” a satirical 
romance, (1617-20,) and interesting autobiographic me- 
moirs, (‘ Histoire secrete de T. A. d’Aubigné, écrite par 
lui-méme,” (1729-31.) 

See M. A, Sayous, ‘‘ Vie d’Aubigné ;”? Bayt, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;? Davita, ‘‘ History of the Civil Warsin France ;”? 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Aubigné de la Fosse, d’, dd’bén’ya’ deh 18 fos, (NA- 
THAN,) [called in Latin ALBIN’EUS or ALBIN/US,] a 
French physician, born near Pluviers in 1601, was a son 
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of Théodore Agrippa d’ Aubigné, (according to Beuchot of 
the “‘ Biographie Universelle.”) He practised at Geneva, 
the citizenship of which he obtained in 1627, and pub- 
lished “Bibliotheca Chemica Contracta,” (1654.) He 
died at an advanced age. 

Aubigny, d’, do’bén’ye’, (ROBERT STEWART,) mar- 
shal of France, served under Charles VILL. in Italy, and 
was made a marshal in 1514. He died in 1544. 

Aubin. See SAINT-AUBIN. 

Aubin, d’ban’, (N.,) a French Protestant minister, 
born at Loudun in the seventeenth century. He took 
refuge in Holland on the repeal of the edict of Nantes, 
1685. His principal work is “ Histoire des Diables de 
Loudun,” (1693,) an account of some nuns said to have 
been possessed by devils. 

Aublet, d’bla’, (JEAN BAPTISTE CHRISTOPHE Fusée 
—fii’za’,) a French botanist, born at Salon, in Provence, 
in 1720. He passed about nine years (1752-61) in the 
Isle of France, and published a list of plants growing 
there. In 1762 he was sent by the government as apothe- 
cary-botanist to French Guiana, in which he collected 
many specimens. His greatest work is a description of 
these, with figures, ‘‘ Histoire des Plantes de la Guiane 
Frangoise,” (4 vols., 1775,) which was highly esteemed. 
It describes nearly four hundred new species. His her- 
barium was purchased by Sir Joseph Banks. Diedin 1778. 

See “ Biographie Médicale ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Aubrée, 0’bra’, (RENE,) a French general, born at 
Rennes in 1763, was killed at Saragossa in 1808, 

Aubrey, aw’bre, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
antiquary, born at Easton-Piers, Wiltshire, in March, 
1626, inherited several valuable estates. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and became a diligent collector of lite- 
rary and antiquarian materials. In 1656 he was a member 
of the club of Commonwealth’s Men, founded on the 
principles of Harrington’s “Oceana.” Soon after 1666 
he was reduced to poverty by law-suits and other causes. 
As a writer he shows much credulity, particularly in his 
‘ Miscellanies,” (1696,) in which he treats of omens, ap- 
paritions, oracles, knockings, etc. Anthony Wood’s ac- 
count of Milton was transcribed from a manuscript of 
Aubrey, who was acquainted with that poet. Died in 1697. 
He left in manuscript “The Natural History and Antiqui- 
ties of Surrey,” which was published in 1719, and valuable 
memoirs of English poets, etc., published in 1813, under 
the title of “‘ Letters written by Eminent Persons in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” 

See “‘ Memoir of John Aubrey,”’ by Joun Britron, 

Aubrey or Aw’brey, (WILLIAM,) an eminent civil- 
jan, born in the county of Brecon, Wales, in 1529 
or 1530, belonged to the same family as the preceding. 
He was appointed regius professor of civil Jaw at Oxford 
in 1553, and afterwards a member of the council of the 
marches of Wales anda master in chancery. He was 
distinguished for wisdom and learning. Died in 1595. 

See Tanner, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica.” 

Aubriet, o’bre’’’, (CLAUDE,) a French painter of 
flowers, and an able botanist, born at Chalons-sur-Marne 
in165r. Heaccompanied Tournefort to the Levant, and 
on his return was appointed painter to the king at the 
Jardin des Plantes. He added to the collection of designs 
of plants on vellum commenced by Nicolas Robert, de- 
signed the plates of Sebastien Vaillant’s ‘ Botanicon Pa- 
risiense,” (1727,) and illustrated Tournefort’s “ Eléments 
de Botanique.” Died in 1743. 

See Nacier, “Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Aubrion, o’bre’dn’, (JEAN,) a French historian of the 
fifteenth century, was a burgess of Metz, and wrote a 
“ Chronicle of Metz from 1464 to 1500.” Died about 1500. 

Aubriot, o’bre’o’, (HUGUES,) a prévét (provost) of 
Paris, who fortified and drained that city by subterranean 
channels, (égez/s,) and, by his strict police, made some 
powerful enemies, who prosecuted him for heresy and 
other crimes. He was condemned and imprisoned in 
1381, and liberated by a party of insurgents in 1382. He 
is said to have died the same year. 

Aubrussel, 1’, 16’brii’sé@l’, (IGNACE.) a French Jesuit 
and writer, born at Verdun in 1663 ; died in Spain in 1730. 

Aubry, d’bre’, (CHARLES,) a French Latin poet, 
flourished about 1700. 


Aubry, (CHARLEs Louts,) a French economist and 
writer, born at La Ferté-Milon in 1746; died in 1817. 

Aubry, (CLAUDE CHARLES,) a French general, born 
at Bourg-en-Bresse in 1773. For his services on the 
Danube in 1809 he was made a general of brigade. He 
distinguished himself by the construction of a bridge 
across the Berezina, which saved the remains of Napo- 
leon’s army retreating from Moscow. He was rewarded 
with the title of count and the rank of general of division. 
He was killed at Leipsic in 1813. 

Aubry, (ETIENNE,) a successful French painter of por- 
trait and gevzre, born at Versailles in 1745; died in 1781. 

Aubry, (FRANGo!IS,) a French revolutionist, born in 
Paris about 1750, became in 1792 a member of the Con- 
vention, in which he acted with the Plazze. He protested 
against the proscription of the Girondists, May 31, 1793, 
and was arrested by the Jacobins. In April, 1795, he 
was appointed a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and succeeded Carnot in the direction of military 
operations. Among the acts of his administration was 
his refusal to employ Bonaparte, who solicited a com- 
mand in 1795. Aubry belonged to the party which was 
defeated September 4, 1797, and he was deported to 
Guiana. Died in exile about 1800. 

Aubry, (JACQUES CHARLES,) a French jurist, born in 
1688 ; died in 1739. 

Aubry, (JEAN,) a French alchemist and quack doctor, 
practised in Paris about 1650-60. According to Gui- 
Patin, he was merus et zgenarus nebulo, (an “arrant and 
ignorant knave.”’) 

Aubry, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) a learned French Benedict- 
ine, born near Epinal in 1736. He wrote “The Philo- 
sophic Friend,” (‘‘L’Ami philosophique,” 1776,) and 
other works. Died in 1809. 

Aubry, (JEAN FRANGoIs,) physician-in-ordinary te 
Louis XVI. of France, was a native of Luxeuil, where 
he died in 1795. He published a well-known work 
called “The Oracles of Cos,” (1778.) He was a great 
admirer of Hippocrates. 

Aubry, (MARIE.) See GouGES. 

Aubry, (PHILIPPE CHARLES,) a French translator and 
poet, born at Versailles in 1744, was a teacher of lan- 
guages. He published the “ Wit of Addison,” (‘‘ Esprit 
d’Addison,”) a French version of Goethe’s “Sorrows of 
Werther,” (1777,) and a volume of lyric poems, called 
“Le Pétrarque Frangais,” (1799.) Died in 1812. 

Aubry, a’, do’bre’, or Aubery, d’, dob’Re’, (JEAN,) 
commonly known as ABBE AUBRY, an ecclesiastic, after- 
wards a physician and medical writer of considerable 
celebrity, born at Montpellier about 1700, 

Aubry de Montdidier, o’bre’ deh mdn‘de’de-d’, a 
French knight, murdered by Richard de Macaire in 
1371. His dog pursued Macaire until the king ordered 
that the affair should be decided by a combat between 
the dog and the suspected assassin, who, having been 
conquered in the contest, confessed his crime. 

Aubry du Bouchet, o’bre’ dii boo’shd’, a deputy of 
the States-General, and originator of the general regis- 
try of estates, was born in 1740 at La Ferté-Milon, in 
Aisne. 

Aubry-Lecompte, do’bre’ leh ként’, (HYACINTHE 
Louis Vicror JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French designer and 
lithographer, born at Nice in 1797, produced lithographs 
of ‘The Holy Family,” after Poussin, and of some works 
of Raphael, among which is the Sistine Madonna, Died 
in 1858. 

Aubusson, d’, (FRANGoIS,) Duc DE FEUILLADE. 
See FRUILLADE. 

Aubusson, d@’, do’bii’sdn’, (JEAN,) a troubadour of 
the thirteenth century, was patronized by Frederick IL., 
Emperor of Germany. 

See Mixtor, “‘ Histoire littéraire des Troubadours.”’ 

Aubusson, d’, (JEAN,) a French writer, who lived 
about 1550. 

Aubusson, d’, (PIERRE,) grand master of the order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, was born of French family 
in 1423. He entered that order (at Rhodes) about 1450, 
and was employed in important missions to Paris and 
Rome. In 1476 he was elected grand master. | He for- 
tified Rhodes and prepared for a vigorous defence against 
Mahomet II., who besieged the city of Rhodes in 1480 
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with an army of about one hundred thousand men. The 
Turks were repulsed with great loss, after a severe fight, 
in which Aubusson was wounded in several places. In 
1501 he was chosen captain-general of a league of Chris- 
tian princes against the Moslems, the formation of which 
had been the great object of his life. This enterprise 
failed, partly from the jealousies of the allies. Died in 
1503. 

See Bounours, ‘‘ Histoire de Pierre d’Aubusson,’”’ 1676; “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Auchmuty, 4/mu-te, (?) [Scotch pron. 4H’moo-te,] 
(ROBERT,) an eminent lawyer of Massachusetts, born 
in the north of Scotland, settled in Boston early in the 
eighteenth century. He published a pamphlet entitled 
“The Importance of Cape Breton to the British Nation.” 
Died in Boston in 1750. 

Auchmuty, (RoBERT,) a son of the preceding. He 
devoted himself to the law, and in 1768 became judge 
of the court of admiralty. In 1770 he was associated 
with John Adams in the trial of Captain Preston, but 
upon the breaking out of the war sided with the royalists. 
Died in England. 

Auchmuty, (SAMUEL,) D.D., a distinguished Epis- 
copal clergyman, brother of the preceding, was born in 
Boston in 1725. He graduated at Harvard in 1742, 
studied divinity at Oxford, and, on returning to America, 
became assistant rector of Trinity Church, New York, 
and afterwards had charge of all the Episcopal churches 
in the city. Died in 1777. 

Auchmuty, 4’mu-te, (?) (Sir SAMUEL,) a British gen- 
eral, a son of the preceding, born in New York in 1756. 
He served in several campaigns against the United 
States, 1776-78, after which he was employed about 
twelve years in India. He acted as adjutant-general to 
the army in Egypt in 1801 and 1802. Having obtained 
in 1806 command of the British troops in South Amer- 
ica, with the rank of brigadier-general, he took the 
strongly fortified city of Montevideo from the Spaniards 
in 1807. He was appointed to the chief command at 
Madras in 1810, and captured Java in181r. In 1813 he 
returned to England, and became a lieutenant-general. 
Died at Dublin in 1822. 

See “ Narrative of the Operations of:a Small British Force em- 
ployed in the Reduction of Montevideo,”” London, 1807. 

Auck’land, (GEorGE EDEN,) EARL oF, a son of Wil- 
liam Eden, noticed below, was born in 1784. On his 
father’s death in 1814, he entered the House of Lords, 
as an adherent of the Whig party. In 1834 he was 
appointed first lord of the admiralty, and in 1835 sent 
to India as Governor-General. Among the important 
events of his administration was the disastrous war 
against the Afghans, (1838-39.) He was recalled in 1842. 
Died in 1849. 

Auckland, (WILLIAM EDEN,) Lorpb, an English 
diplomatist, born about 1750, was one of three commis- 
sioners appointed in 1778 to negotiate with the revolted 
American colonies and restore the British dominion 
over them. In 1785 he was sent as ambassador to 
France, with which he negotiated a commercial treaty. 
He published “The Principles of the Penal Laws,” 
(1771,) a treatise “On the Population of England,” 
(1786,) and other works. Died in 1814. 

Aucleére, d’klair’, (GABRIEL ANDRE,) a revolutionist, 
born in Argenton, France, about 1750, sought to substi- 
tute paganism for Christianity. Died in 1815. 

Aucour. See BARBIER D’AUCOUR. 

Auda, 6w’d4, (DoMENICO,) a Franciscan monk and 
medical writer, born near Nice towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Audeeus, au-dee’us, [Gr. Addaioc,] or Au/di-us, [Gr. 
Aiduc ; Fr. AuDEE, 6/dd’,] the founder of a sect in the 
fourth century A.D., was born in Mesopotamia. Epipha- 
nius ascribes his secession from the church to persecu- 
tion which his zeal against the luxury and vices of the 
clergy had provoked, rather than to heterodox opinions. 

Aude, od, (JEAN,) a French dramatist, born at or 
near Apt in 1755. He was secretary to the celebrated 
Buffon, and author of several dramas. He is said to 
have written a Life of Buffon. Died in 1841. 

Audebert, 6dd’bair’, (GERMAIN,) a French lawyer 
and Latin poet, born at Orléans in 1518, was the author 
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of three Latin poems in praise of Venice, Rome, and 
Naples, entitled “ Venetia,” (1583,) ‘ Roma,” (1585,) and 
“ Parthenope,” (1585.) He was decorated with the collar 
of Saint Mark by the senate of Venice. Died in 1598. 

Audebert, (JEAN Baprisre,) an eminent French 
painter, engraver, and naturalist, was born at Roche- 
fort in 1759. He first attained success as a miniature- 
painter, and afterwards became an enthusiastic student of 
natural history. He published, in 1800, a “‘ Natural His- 
tory of Apes, Lemurs, and Galeopitheci,” with sixty-two 
plates, designed and engraved by himself, and printed in 
oil-colours by a new method which he invented. The 
description and engravings of this work are highly com- 
mended. His costly and splendid ‘ History of Hum- 
ming-Birds, Fly-Catchers, Jacamars, and Promerops” 
(1 vol., 1802) ‘fis regarded,” says Du Petit-Thouars, 
“as the most perfect work of the kind which has ever 
appeared.” He died in 1800, leaving unfinished works 
on birds, which were edited by Vieillot and Desray. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle ;’? LE Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclo- 
pédique de la France.”’ 

Audebert, Saint. See AUBERT, SAINT. 

Audée. See AUDAUS, 

Audefroi (dd’frwa’) ©THE BASTARD, one of the most 
celebrated troubadours of the Langue d’Oil in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. He is thought by some to 
have been the inventor of the ‘‘ Romance.” 

Audenaerde, Audenarde, or Oudenaerde, van, 
pronounced alike van 6w-deh-nar/deh, (ROBERT,) a Flem- 
ish portrait-painter and celebrated engraver, born at 
Ghent in 1663. He was a pupil of Carlo Maratta, many 
of whose works he engraved. He painted but few pic- 
tures. Died in 1743. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands.” 


Audentius, aw-den’she-us, a Spanish theological 
writer of uncertain age, supposed to have lived in the third 
or fourth century. He wrote a treatise against heretics. 

Audhumla, (Audumla,) d6w-thtm/la or 6-thiim/la, 
written also Audhumbla and Gidumila, [from aur, 
“desert,” and zm, ‘“darkness,”] a mythic cow, which, 
according to the Norse mythology, came into existence 
simultaneously with the giant Ymir, who was nourished 
by her milk. She licked the salt frost-covered rocks, 
and there came forth a mighty being called Buri, whose 
son Bor was the father of Odin. Her name doubtless 
has reference to the primeval chaotic darkness in which 
she arose. 

See Tuorpe’s “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i., pp. 4 and 140. 


Audibert, 6’de’bair’, an antiquary, born at Toulouse 
about 1720, wrote a treatise on the origin of that city. 
Died in 1770. 

Audibert, (Louis Francots Hilarion—e’la’re’6n’,) 
a French “ttévateur, born at Marseilles about 1798, was 
master of requests several years, and resigned in 1830. 
Among his works is a “‘ Mélange of Literature and His- © 
tory,” (1839.) 

Audibert, (URBAIN,) a French botanist, born at 
Tarascon (Bouches-du-Rhéne) in 1789, was a pupil of 
De Candolle. He cultivated a nursery near Tarascon, 
and co-operated with Dunal and Requien in the comple- 
tion of “ Flore du Midi.” He took an important part in 
the redaction of the “‘ Nouveau Duhamel” and “ Annals 
of French Agriculture.” Died in 1846. 

Audierne, 6’de’arn’, (JACQUES,) a French geometer, 
born at Beauchamps about 1710. He taught mathematics 
in Paris, and published a “ Treatise on Trigonometry,” 
(1756,) and “Elements of Geometry,” (1765.) Died 
about 1785. 

Audiffred, ’de’fréd’, (J. P.,) a French mathematician 
of the eighteenth century, was joint author (with F. N. 
Babeuf) of a “ Cadastre perpetuel,” (1789.) 

Audiffredi, dw-déf-fra’dee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
an astronomer and bibliographer, born at Saorgio, near 
Nice, in 1714, resided at Rome. He published, besides 
other works, ‘‘ Celestial Phenomena observed,” (‘ Phe- 
nomena Ceelestia observata,” 1753-56.) Died in 1794. 

See DELAmpRrE, “‘ Histoire de l’Astronomie moderne.” 

Audiffret, o’/de’frd’, (HERCULE, é@r’kiil’,) a French 
theologian, born at Carpentras in 1603, was considered 
one of the most eloquent writers of his day. His “Ou- 
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vrages de Piété” (3 vols.) were published in 1675. He 
was-an uncle of the pulpit orator Fléchier, whose educa- 
tion he directed. Died in 1659. 

Audiffret, (JeAN Baprisre,) a French geographer, 
born at Marseilles about 1658, published ‘Geography, 
Ancient, Modern, and Historical,” (2 vols., 1689-91.) 
Died in 1733. 

See Wart’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.” 

Audiffret, (PoLYEUCTE, po‘le’ukt/,) a French monk 
and numismatist, born in Provence about’ 1750, had a 
rich cabinet of medals. Died in 1807. 

Audifiret, a’, do’de’fra’, (CHARLES Louis Gaston— 
gs‘ton’,) MARQUIS, a French financier and senator, born 
of an Italian family at Paris in 1787. He served many 
years as chief clerk in the administration of the finances, 
and became president of the court of accounts (cour des 
comptes) in 1829. His “ Financial System of France” 
(1839) was regarded as the best work to consult on the 
actual state of French finances. He was appointed a 
senator in 1852. 

Audigier, 6’de’zhe-4’, a French historical writer of 
the seventeenth century, wrote a work on the Origin of 
the French, (1676.) 

Audigier, a French historian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, born at Clermont, was the author of a History of 
Auvergne, which remains in manuscript. 

Audiguier, d’, do’de’Ge-a’, (VITAL, ve’t&l’,) Sieur 
de la Ménor, (ma-nor’,) a French writer, born near 
Villefranche, Guienne, about 1570. He fought for Henry 
1V. in several campaigns against the League. He gained 
an extensive but transient reputation by his novels, verses, 
and other works, among which are “ is Philosophie sol- 
dade,” (1604,) and ‘The Portrait of the World,” (“ Pour- 
trait du Monde,” 1604.) His versions of Cervantes’s 
Tales (‘‘Novelas,” 1618) were included by the French 
Academy among the best specimens of French writing. 
He was assassinated about 1625, or, according to some 
authorities, in 1630. 


See Bavie, ‘“‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’ 
“Bibhiothéque Frangaise.” 


Audin, o’dan’, (J. M. V.,) a French historian and 
biographer, born at Lyons in 1793, became a resident of 
Paris. Among his chief works are a “ History of the 
Life and Works of Luther,” (2 vols., 1839,) and a “ His- 
tory of Leo X. and his Age.” Died in 1851. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire.” 

Audinot, d’de’nd’, (Nicoras Médard—ma‘dar’,) a 
French actor and writer of plays, born at Nancy about 
1740; died at Paris in 1801. 

Audin-Rouviére, 0’dain’roo’ve-air’,(JOSEPH MARIE,) 
a French physician, born at Carpentras in 1764, lived 
chiefly in Paris. He published “La Médecine sans 
Médecin,” (“ Physic without a Doctor,” 1794,) which was 
very popular and was translated into many languages. 
He vended a medicine called “Grains of Life,” (‘Grains 
de Vie.”) Died in 1832. 

See QuErARD, “ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Audius. See AUDAUS. 

Audley, awd’le, originally de Aldithley, (Hrenry, 
the first of the line of Lords Audley. He supported 
John in his contest with the barons, and otherwise took 
a conspicuous part in the events of his time. 

Audley, (JAMEs,) Lorp, son and successor of the 
preceding, took a prominent part in the support of Henry 
III. against the barons and the Welsh rebels. Died 
about 1272. 

Audley, (JAMES,) Lord Audley of Helegh, an English 
nobleman, born about 1314, has been confounded with 
Sir James Audley, noticed below. He served with dis- 
tinction in the army of Edward III. Died about 1386. 

Audley or Audeley, (Sir JAmes,) a chivalrous at- 
tendant of the Black Prince, and one of the original 
knights of the order of the Garter. He displayed signal 
courage at the battle of Poictiers, (1356,) in which he was 
severely wounded. The Black Prince immediately re- 

tained him as his own knight, and several years later 
appointed him governor of Aquitaine. Died in 1369. 
The order of the Garter was instituted in 1344. 

Audley or Awdeley, (JoHN,) a noted English printer, 
who lived about 1570, was the reputed author of several 
ballads and short poems. 
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Audley, (THomAs,) Lord Audley of Walden, lord 
chancellor of England, was born in Essex about 1488. 
He became Speaker of the House of Commons about 
1529, lord keeper of the great seal in 1532, and lord 
chancellor in 1533. He presided at the trial of Sir 
Thomas More, and is censured for his servile compli- 
ance with the arbitrary will of Henry VILI. in that affair 
and in other proceedings. He was created Baron Aud- 
ley of Walden in 1538. Died without male issue in 1544. 

See Futter, ‘f History of the Worthies of England; Lorp 
CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors; Foss, ‘‘The Judges 
of England.” 

Audoin. See ALDUIN. 

Audoin de Chaignebrun, dd’wan’ deh shaf’briin’, 
(HENRI,) a French physician and medical writer, born 
in 1714; died in 1781. 

Au-do’le-on, [Gr. AidoAgwr,| a king of the Pzeonians, 
reigned about 300 B.c. 

Audouard, 6’doo-4r’, (MATHIEU FRANGOIS Max- 
ence—miak’sénss’,) a French physician, born at Castres, 
in Tarn, in 1776. He served for many years as physician 
in the army. About 1822, the legislature voted him an 
annual pension of two thousand francs. He wrote treat- 
iscs on intermittent fevers and on the yellow fever, (1807 
-24.) Died in 1856. 

Audouin, 0’doo-4n’, (FRANCOIS XAVIER,) a French 
revolutionist and economist, born at Limoges in 1766. 
He was commissioner in La Vendée about 1792, and 
during the republic was a judge of the court of cassation. 
He wrote a treatise “On Maritime Commerce and its 
Influence on the Power and Riches of States,” (1800,) and 
a “History of the Administration of the War,” (4 vols., 
1811,) which are commended. Died in 1837. 

Audouin, (JEAN Vicror,) an eminent French ento- 
mologist and comparative anatomist, born in Paris in 
April, 1797, was educated as a physician. He began in 
1818 to contribute, to various journals and the Trans- 
actions of Societies, numerous and valuable treatises on 
insects, which procured for him the friendship of Cuvier. 
He was associated with Milne-Edwards in researches 
upon the Crustacea and Annelida. In 1827 he married 
a daughter of Alexandre Brongniart. He succeeded 
Latreille as professor at the Muséum in 1833, and was 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1838. Among 
his chief works is a “ History of Insects which infest the 
Vine, especially the Pyrale, etc.,” (1840-43.) He was 
one of the editors of the ‘“‘ Annales des Sciences natu- 
relles,” and left in manuscript several volumes on the 
economy of insects when he died, in November, 1841. 

See “Eloges de J. V. Audouin,” par MM. Serres, CHEVREUL, 
and MiLnge-Epwarps, in the ‘“‘Annales des Sciences naturelles ;” 
*“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Audouin, (PIERRE,) a skilful French engraver, born 
in Paris in 1768. He engraved, for Laurent’s “‘ Collec- 
tion du Musée,” “La belle Jardiniére” of Raphael, the 
“Jupiter and Antiope” of Correggio, and other works. 
Died in 1822. 

Audouin de Géronval, 6’doo-an’ deh zha’rén’v4l’, 
(MAURICE ERNEST,) a French writer and economist, 
born in Paris in 1802, was secretary of the Académie de 
V’Industrie. He wrote, besides several historical treat- 
ises and tales, a ‘‘ Project of a Model Farm,” adopted 
by the Institute in 1830. He is said to have originated 
the idea of a model farm. Died in 1839. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Audoul, d’dool’, (GASPARD,) an advocate, and mem- 
ber of the Council of the Duke of Orléans, was born in 
Provence in the last half of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote a work upon the origin and powers of the 
régale. 

Audra, 6’dr4’, (JosrpH,) a French abbé and histo- 
rian, born at Lyons about 1712, was a friend of Voltaire. 
He became professor of history at Toulouse about 1768, 
and published a “General History from the Time of 
Charlemagne to the Present Day,” (1 vol., 1770,) which 
was eulogized by Voltaire, but censured as irreligious 
by the Archbishop of Brienne, who deprived him of his 
office. His chagrin on this account induced a brain- 
fever, of which he died in 1770. 


See VoLTarre, ‘‘Correspondance,’? and Grimm, “ Correspon- 
dance.”’ 
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Audrade, 0’drad’, [Lat. AupRA/Dus,] called Mod’- 
icus, a French visionary, who professed to be inspired. 
He wrote a poem called the “ Fountain of Life,” (‘‘ Fons 
Vite.”) Died about 854 a.p, 

Audran, 0/dr6n’, (BENOfr,) an eminent French de- 
signer and engraver, a son of Germain, was born at Lyons 
in 1661, and became a pupil of his uncle Girard Audran. 
Among his best works are “The Seven Sacraments,” 
after Poussin, and “The Brazen Serpent,” after Le 
Brun. He also engraved some works of Raphael, Paul 
Veronese, and other Italians. He was patronized by 
Louis XIV. Died in 1721. } 

Audran, (CHARLEs,) a French engraver, born in 
Paris in 1594, studied in Rome. He engraved prints 
after Titian, the Caracci, Domenichino, and other Italian 
masters. Died in 1674. 

Audran, (CLAuDE,) a mediocre engraver, born in 
Paris in 1592, was a brother of the preceding. He set- 
tled at Lyons, where he died in 1677, leaving three sons, 
Germain, Girard, and Claude, all distinguished engravers 
or painters. 

Audran, (CLAUDE,) a son of the preceding, born at 
Lyons in 1639 or 1640, was a painter of history. He 
assisted Le Brun in his “ Battles of Alexander,” and was 
an imitator of his style. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Paris in 1675, and became a professor in 
the same in 1681. Among his ‘chief works is “The 
Miracle of the Five Loaves.” Died in 1684. 

Audran, (CLAUDE,) eldest son of Germain, a painter 
of grotesque subjects, was born at Lyons in 1658. Died 
in’ 1734. 

Audran, (GERMAIN,) an engraver, born at Lyons in 
1631, was a son of Claude I. He worked at his native 
city, and died in 1710, leaving four sons, Claude, Benoit, 
Jean, and Louis, who were artists. 

Audran, (GIRARD or GERARD,) regarded by some 
as the greatest historical engraver that ever lived, was 
a son of Claude I., and was born at Lyons in 1640. 
After he had received instruction from his father, he 
studied several years in Rome, where he designed an- 
tique statues, copied with the crayon some works of 
Raphael, and became an excellent draughtsman. He 
returned to Paris about 1670, and was appointed en- 
graver to the king, for whom he engraved Le Brun’s 
“Battles of Alexander.” These are Audran’s master- 
pieces. Among his other works are two cartoons of 
Raphael, (the “ Death of Ananias” and “ Paul and Bar- 
nabas at Lystra,”’) ‘‘Coriolanus,” after N. Poussin, and 
the ‘‘ Martyrdom of Saint Agnes,” after Domenichino. 
The point and graver in his hand assumed the powers 
of the pencil. By a bold mixture of free hatchings and 
dots, he gave to his works the harmony and effect of a 
picture in which the colours of objects are finely distin- 
guished. He published a work called “The Propor- 
tions of the Human Figure,” (1683.) Died in 1703. 

See Fonrenal, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes ;’? Srrurt, “ Diction- 
ary of Engravers;’ Huser, ‘‘ Manuel des Amateurs; NaG er, 
“Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Audran, (JEAN,) son of Germain, born at Lyons in 
1667, was, next to Girard, the most eminent artist of this 
family, and was a pupil of his uncle Girard. He en- 
graved after more than fifty eminent painters, among 
whom are Poussin, Rubens, Le Brun, and Van Dyck. 
“The Rape of the Sabines,” after Poussin, is called 
his master-piece. Among his best works are “ Galatea,” 
after C. Maratta, and ‘“*The Victories of Alexander,” 
after Le Brun. He was appointed engraver to the king 
in 1707. Died in 1756. 

See FontTenat, “Dictionnaire des Artistes ;’? Huser, ‘‘ Manuel 
des Amateurs.” 

Audran, (Lours,) a brother of the preceding, born at 
Lyons in 1670, was a skilful engraver. He studied with 
his uncle Girard in Paris. Among his works, which are 
not numerous, is “The Massacre of the Innocents,” 
after Le Brun. He died prematurely in 1712. 

See Huser, ‘‘ Manuel des Amateurs.”’ 

Audran, (PROSPER GABRIEL,) a French lawyer, born 
at Paris in 1744. He became professor of Hebrew in 
the University, and wrote a Hebrew and Arab grammar. 
Died in 1819. 

Audrein, o/dran’, (YvES Martg,) a French politi- 


cian and writer, was one of the teachers of Robespierre, 
He became a warm but humane partisan of the princi- 
ples of the Revolution, and a member of the Convention, 
in which he voted for the death of Louis XVI. with a 
respite. He was elected Bishop of Quimper-Corentin in 
1798, and was assassinated by the Chouans (royalists) in 
1800. He left a treatise on national education, and an 
“Apology for Religion against Pretended Philosophers,” 
(1797-) 

Audren de Kerdrel, o/drén’ deh kér’drél’, (JEAN 
Maure — méor,) a French monk, author of a History of 
Bretagne, (1707.) Died in 1725. 

Audri. See Aubry. 

Audrichi, é6w-dree’kee, (EVERARDO,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic of the eighteenth century, who taught philosophy 
and mathematics, published a collection of Latin plays, 
and a work on Antiquities. 

See MazzucuHeE tut, “ Scrittori d’ Italia.” 


Audry, Audri, o’dre’, or Aldric, 4l/drék’, [Lat. 
Axpri’cus,] SAINT, a French ecclesiastic, born about 
775, became Archbishop of Sens. Died in 840. 

See “Vita Sancti Aldrici;” Mor#rt, “Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Audry de Puyraveau, O/dre’ deh pii-e’ra’vo’, 
(PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a French revolutionist, born at 
Puyraveau in 1783. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1827, boldly avowed himself a republican 
and was a leader of the popular party in the revolution 
of 1830. His manufactory in Paris was the rendezvous 
of the insurgents, whose efforts he directed with great 
effigiency. It is stated that he was the first to nomi- 
nate La Fayette as commander of the national guard. 

Au/du-bon, (JOHN JAMrs,) an American ornitholo- 
gist of great eminence, born in Louisiana on the 4th of 
May, 1780. He was the son of a French naval officer 
who settled as a planter in Louisiana. He manifested in 
childhood a passion for observing the habits of birds. 
Educated partly in Paris, to which he went at the age of 
fifteen, he studied design in the school of the celebrated 
painter David. Having returned to America about 1798, 
he inherited from his father a good farm in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and married. About 1810 he commenced a 
series of excursions through the vast. primeval forests, 
which he explored alone, and in which he passed the 
greater portion of his time for many years. He pro- 
duced coloured designs of all the birds he could find, 
being impelled to this pursuit by his love of nature 
rather than an ambition to make himself famous. He 
removed to Henderson, on the Ohio River, where he re- 
sided for several years with his wife and children. 

In 1826 he went to England, and began in London the 
publication of a great work on ornithology. He visited 
France in 1828, and was received with great honour by 
Cuvier, Humboldt, and other savants. He obtained 
numerous subscribers, at one thousand dollars a copy, for 
his magnificent work entitled ‘“‘The Birds of America,” 
in folio, illustrated with about four hundred and forty- 
eight plates of one thousand and sixty-five species of 
birds of the natural size, beautifully coloured, (1830-39.) 
It consists of five volumes of engravings designed by him- 
self, and five volumes of letter-press. 

Cuvier expressed the opinion that this work ‘‘is the most 
magnificent monument that art has ever erected to orni- 
thology,” (“C’est le plus magnifique monument que Part 
ait encore elevé a l'ornithologie.”) Audubon returned to 
America in 1830, after which he explored the coasts, 
the lakes, the rivers, and the mountains from Labrador 
and Canada to Florida. He visited England again, to 
superintend the publication of his “ Birds of America.” 
He also published his ‘Ornithological Biography, or 
an Account of the Habits of the Birds of the United 
States of America, accompanied by a Description of the 
Objects represented in the Work entitled The Birds of 
America,” (Edinburgh, 5 vols., 1831-39.) Having crossed 
the Atlantic homeward for the last time about 1840, he 
settled on the Hudson River, in New York. He pub- 
lished a popular and cheaper edition of his “Birds of 
America,” (7 vols. 8vo, 1844,) and “The Quadrupeds 
of North America,” (3 vols. of letter-press and 3 vols. 
of plates, 1846-50.) In the latter work he was assisted 
by his sons Victor Gifford and John Woodhouse. 

To excellent skill in designing natural objects he added 
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an admirable talent for describing them in graphic lan- 

uage. His character is eulogized by Professor Wilson, 
of Edinburgh, in the following terms: “The hearts of 
all warmed towards Audubon, who were capable of con- 
ceiving the difficulties, dangers, and sacrifices that must 
have been encountered, endured, and overcome before 
genius could have embodied these, the glory of its in- 
numerable triumphs. . . . The man himself is just what 
you would expect from his production, full of fine enthu- 
siasm and intelligence, most interesting in his looks and 
manners, a perfect gentleman, and esteemed by all who 
know him for the simplicity and frankness of his nature. 
He is the greatest artist, in his own walk, that ever lived.” 
He died in New York City, in January, 1851. 

See article on “‘ American Ornithology” in the “‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1832; Griswoxp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America;” 
Duncap, “ History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design,” 
etc,, (vol. ii. chap. xxviii. ;) ‘‘ Brief Biographies,”’ by SAMUEL SMILES; 
Rev. C. C. Apams, “ Journal of the Life and Labours of J. J. Audu- 
bon ;” ‘*Audubon the Naturalistin the New World,” by Mrs. Horace 
Saint Joun, London, 1856; ‘t Democratic Review’’ for May, 1842. 

Audwin. See ALDWIN. 

Auenbrugger von Auenbrug, dw/en-brooce’ger fon 
bw’en’bROOG, (called Avenbrugger by French and 
English writers,) (LEOPOLD,) a German physician, who 
invented percussion as a means of detecting diseases of 
the thorax or lungs, was born at Gratz, in Styria, in 1722. 
He became physician to the Spanish hospital of Vienna. 
He announced his great discovery in his “Inventum 
novum ex Percussione Thoracis humani,” etc., (‘ New 
Discovery by Percussion of the Human Chest,” etc., 
Vienna, 1761.) This was translated into English by Dr. 
Forbes in 1824. The practice of percussion was neg- 
lected until it was revived by Corvisart about 1808. Auen- 
brugger wrote two treatises on insanity. Died in 1809. 

See “ Biographie Médicale.” 

Aue. See HARTMANN VON AUE. 

Auer, éw’er, (ANTON,) considered the founder of the 
present school of Bavarian porcelain-painters, was born 
at Munich in 1778. He was patronized by Prince Lud- 
wig, (afterwards king.) Died in 1814. 

Auer, (JOHANN PAUL,) a distinguished historical and 
portrait painter, was born at Nuremberg in 1636, and 

died in 1687. 

* Auerbach, é6w’er-bax’, (BERTHOLD,) a popular Ger- 
man author, born of Jewish parents at Nordstetten, in 
Wiirtemberg, in 1812. He published “ Spinoza,” a his- 
torical romance, in 1837, ‘‘The Poet and Merchant,” 
a novel, (1839,) and ‘The Cultivated Citizen,” (‘Der 
gebildete Birger,” 1842.) His reputation rests chiefly on 
his ‘Village Tales of the Black Forest,” (‘ Schwarz- 
walder Dorfgeschichten,” 2 vols., 1843,) which were 
translated into English and other Janguages. His novel 
entitled “Auf den Hohen” (“On the Heights”) has also 
been translated into English. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Auerbach, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German por- 
trait-painter, born in Saxony in 1697; died at Vienna 
(where he was court-painter) in 1753. 

Auerell, (WILLIAM.) See AVERELL. 

Auernhammer. See AURENHAMMER. 

Auersperg, von, fon dw’er-spérc’, (ANTON ALFX- 
ANDER,) Count, a German poet, whose assumed name 
is ANASTA/sIUS GRUN, was born at Laybach in 1806. He 
has published successful poems, among which are ‘‘The 
Last Knight,” (‘Der letzte Ritter,” 1830,) and ‘ Pro- 
menades” (or “Excursions”) of a Poet of Vienna,” 
(‘‘Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten,” 1831,) which is 
remarkable for wit and humour. 

See LonGFELLow’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Auersperg or Auersberg, von, (HERBARD,) BARON, 
hereditary marshal of Carniola, (Krain,) was famous as 
the defender of Germany against the Turks. Born in 
1525; killed in battle in 1575. 

Auerstadt or Auerstedt. See Davoust. 

Auffenberg, von, fon éwf’fen-bérc’, (JOSEPH,) FREI- 
HERR, a German dramatic poet, born at Freiburg, in 
Brisgau, in 1798. After serving in the army of Baden, 
he settled in Baden about 1836, and received the title of 
marshal of the court (offmarschall) of the grand duke 
in 1839. His principal works are “The Alhambra,” a 


dramatic poem, (3 vols., 1829-30,) and “Louis XI. in 
Péronne.” Died in 1857. 

Auffmann, éwf’m4n, (JosepH ANTON XAVER,) a Ger- 
man organist and composer, born about 1720; died in 
1778. 

Auffray, 6/fR4’, (JEAN,) a French political economist, 
who considered the art of printing an injury to litera- 
ture, but was an advocate of free trade. Born at Paris 
in 1733; died in 1788. 

Auffschnaiter, dwf/shni’ter, (BENEDICT ANTON,) a 
German musician, lived at Passau about 1700. 

Au-fid’/i-us, (CNEIUS,) a Roman questor in 119 B.C., 
and tribune in 114. He was the author of a Greek his- 
tory of Rome. 

Aufidius, (Tirus,) a jurist, who was questor in 84 
B.c., and afterwards przetor of Asia. 

Aufidius, (Trrus,) a Sicilian physician, lived in the 
first century B.C. 

Aufrere, 6’frair’, (ANTHONY,) an English writer, who 
translated a number of works from the German of Goethe 
and others, and the editor of the “‘ Lockhart Letters,” was 
born at Norfolk in 1756, and died at Pisa in 1833. 

Aufréri, 6/fra/re’, (ETIENNE,) a distinguished French 
jurist, who wrote on civil and canon law. He became 
the official of the Archbishop of Toulouse in 1483. Died 
about 1510. 

Aufresne, d’frén’, ([EAN Rival—re’val’,) an eminent 
French actor, was born in Geneva in 1709, and died in 
Russia (where Catherine II. gave him a distinguished 
reception) in 1806. 

Augaron, 6’e%’rdNn’, (JACQUES,) a French surgeon, 
employed by the King of Navarre about 1570. 

Auge, d’, dozh, [Lat. AuGr/TIUS,] (DANIEL,) a French 
philologist and writer, born at Villeneuve-l’Archevéque : 
died about 1595. 

Augeard, 0’zhar’, (JACQUES MATHIEU,) a farmer-gen 
eral, (the last who held the office,) and secretary of com- 
mands to Marie Antoinette, was born at Bordeaux, 1731. 
He left memoirs on the intrigues of the French court in his 
time, which remain in manuscript. Died in Paris in 1805. 

Augeard, (MATHIEU,) a French jurist and advocate 
of the parliament of Paris. Died in 1751. 

Au/ge-as, (or au-ge/as,) [Gr. Abyéac or Avyeiac; Fr. 
AUGEAS, 6/zha’ 4s’/,or AUGEE, 0’zhd’,] a mythical king 
of Elis, said to be a son of Neptune, (or of the Sun.) 
One of the tasks imposed on Hercules was to cleanse 
the stables of Augeas, who kept a great number of oxen. 
He was killed by Hercules because he refused to pay 
the reward which he had promised for this work. 

Augée. See AUGEAS. 

Augenio, dw-ja/ne-o, (ORAzIO,) an Italian physician 
and medical writer, born in the Romagna about 1527, 
became professor of medicine at Turin in 1577, and at 
Padua in 1593. Died in 1603. 

Auger, 0’zhd’, (ATHANASE, 4’t8’/n&z’,) ABBE, a French 
classical scholar and translator of great learning, was 
born in Paris in 1734. He. was appointed vicar-gen- 
eral by the Bishop of Lescars. He published a trans- 
lation of the ‘Complete Works of Demosthenes and 
féschines,” (4 vols., 1777,) which is generally correct, but 
is deficient in spirit. He also translated the works of 
Isocrates, (3 vols., 1783,) and the Orations of Cicero, (3 
vols., 1787.) In 1792 he published an able work “On 
the Constitution of the Romans under the Kings and 
during the Republic,” (3 vols.) Died in 1792. 

See H#RAULT DE SECHELLES, ‘“‘Eloge d’Athanase Auger ;”? Qu#- 
RARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Auger, (EDMOND,) a French Jesuit, born near Troyes 
in 1515. He was one of the missionaries sent by his su- 
periors to convert the Protestants in the south of France, 
and became confessor of Henry III. about 1575. His elo- 
quence is praised by Catholic writers. Died in 1591. 

See Mor#rl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Auger, (HIPPOLYTE NICOLAS JustT,) a French novel- 
ist and dramatist, born at Auxerre in 1797. He wrote 
“Marpha,” (1818,) “ Rienzi,” (1825,) and other novels. 
Among his successful dramas are ‘Peter the Great,” 
(1836,) and “Poor Mother!” (“Pauvre Mére!” 1837, 
with F. Cornu.) 

Auger, (Lours Stmon,) a successful French critic and 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1772. He edited with ability 
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the works of numerous French authors, and began to 
write for the “ Journal of the Empire” in 1808. In 1816 
he was elected to the French Academy, of which he be- 
came perpetual secretary in 1827. He wrote many arti- 
cles for the “ Biographie Universelle,” among which are 
those on Moliére and Voltaire, and the “ Preliminary Dis- 
course” of the same work. He also published ‘“‘ Mélanges 
philosophiques et littéraires.” He was found drowned 
in the Seine in 1829, having probably committed suicide. 

See QuErRarD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Augereau, dzh’rd’, [in Latin, AUGUREL/LUS,] (AN- 
TOINE,) a French printer of Paris. Died in 1544. 

Augereau, (PIERRE FRANGOIS CHARLES,) Duc de 
Castiglione, (kas’tég’le’on’,) a celebrated French general, 
born in Paris in 1757, was a son of a mechanic or domes- 
tic, and had few opportunities of acquiring an education. 
He was a fencing-master at Naples before the Revolution. 
Having enlisted in 1792 as a private, he rose rapidly, 
and became a general of division about the end of 1793. 
He contributed mainly to the victory at Loano, in No- 
vember, 1795, and was one of the most active and suc- 
cessful of Bonaparte’s generals in the campaign of 1796. 
He took Millesimo in April, and decided the victory of 
Lodi, by -his charge along the bridge, in May, 1796. 
Among his brilliant exploits were the defence of Casti- 
glione and his charge at Arcola in the same year. In 
August, 1797, he was appointed commander of the 
seventeenth military division, (which included Paris,) 
having been selected because he was a devoted partisan 
of the new régime. He obeyed the commands of a 
majority of the Directors with audacity in the coup d’état 
of the 18th Fructidor, (4th of September,) 1797, and was 
elected to the Council of Five Hundred in 1799. Be- 
fore this date Augereau and Bonaparte regarded each 
other with distrust or jealousy. 

He commanded the Gallo-Batavian army in 1800 and 
1801, was made a marshal of France in 1804, and Duke 
of Castiglione in 1805. He took part in the battle of 
Jena, 1806, and was severely wounded at Eylau. In 
1809 he was employed in Spain. When Napoleon in- 
vaded Russia in 1812, he left Augereau in command of 
an army in Germany to cover his rear. He maintained 
his reputation at Leipsic in 1813. Having declared his 
adhesion to Louis XVIII. in 1814, he was confirmed in 
his rank and dignities ; but he deserted to Napoleon in 
March, 1815. Diedin June, 1816. 

See Las Cases, ‘‘Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne;” BourriENnngE, 
“*Mémoires sur Napoléon;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Augetius. See AUGE. 

Augier, 6’zhe-4’, (EMILE,) a French dramatist and 
poet, a grandson of Pigault Lebrun, was born at Valence, 
in Dréme, in 1820, He produced in 1844 a drama entitled 
“Ta Cigué,” ( Hemlock,”) which had a great success. 
His “ Aventuriére,” a comedy, (1848,) was received with 
favour, and his comedy of ‘ Gabrielle” (1849) obtained 
the Monthyon prize of the French Academy. These 
comedies are in verse. He published a volume of poems 
in 1856, and was elected to the French Academy in 1857 
in place of M. Salvandy. 

Augier, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French lawyer and gene- 
ral, born at Bourges in 1769. He served under Napo- 
leon, and was governor of Konigsberg. During the 
Russian campaign, as a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, he took an active part in the restoration. Died 
in 1819. 

See ‘‘ Dictionnaire historique des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Augier-Dufot, d’/zhe-a’ dii’fo’, (ANNE AMABLE—4’- 
mabl’,) a French physician, born at Aubusson in 1733, 
was author of works on various subjects. Died at 
Soissons in 1775. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Auguis, 6’géss’, (PIERRE JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
revolutionist, born at Melle, in Deux-Sévres, about 1745. 
He was elected to the Convention in 1792, voted for the 
detention or banishment of the king, and courageously 
opposed the power of Robespierre in 1794. In 1799 he 
was a member of the Council of Five Hundred. . Hav- 
ing supported Bonaparte on the 18th Brumaire, he ob- 
tained a seat in the legislative body. Died in 1810. 

Auguis, (PIERRE RENE,) a French /ittérateur, son of 
the preceding, was born at Melle, near Niort, in 1786, 


He published “The New Odyssey,” a poem, (1812,) a 
“ History of Catherine II. of Russia, and of Paul L.,” 
(1813,) ‘‘ The Genius of the French Language,” (1820,) 
and various other works. In 1830 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in which he acted with the oppo- 
sition. Died in 1846. 

Au/’gur, (CHRISTOPHER COLON,) an American general, 
born in New York, graduated at West Point in 1843. 
He served as lieutenant in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) 
and gained the rank of captain in 1852. He commanded 
a division at Cedar Mountain, Virginia, in August, 1862, 
and became a major-general in November of that year, . 
He served under Banks, in Louisiana, in 1863, and com- 
manded the department of Washington from October, 
1863, to August, 1866. He holds the rank of colonel in 
the United States regular army. 

Augur, (HEZEKIAH,) an American sculptor and in- 
ventor, born in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1791. 
Among his works may be mentioned “ Jephthah and his 
Daughter,” in the Trumbull Gallery of Yale College. 
He invented a machine for carving, now in general use. 
Died in 1858. 

See Tuckerman, “‘ Book of the Artists ;’? Dunvap, ‘“‘ History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design,” etc. 

Augurelli, S6w-goo-rel/lee, or Augurello, dw-goo- 
rel’/lo, (GIOVANNI AURELIO—Ow-ra’le-o,) a Latin poet 
and critic of superior merit, born at Rimini about 1454, 
(or, according to Ginguené, about 1441.) He taught 
Greek and Latin at Venice, and wrote odes, elegies, 
epistles, and Jambics, which were printed collectively in 
1491 or 1492, and a longer poem entitled “ Chrysopoiia,” 
(or “Chrysopoia,”) 1515. Died at Treviso in 1524 or 
1537 

pe ea (Lucrus Minuctus,) a Roman, who 
was prefectus annone during a famine in 439 B.c. He 
exposed the designs of Spurius Melius. 

Augurinus, (Marcus GENUCIUS,) a Roman consul 
in 444 B.c. Under his consulate the law (Lex Canuleia) 
permitting marriage between patricians and plebeians 
was passed. 

Augurinus (PuBLIus MINucIus) was a Roman con- 
sul-(492 B.C.) in a year of dreadful famine, which he and 
his colleague mitigated by importing corn from Sicily, 
and by founding a colony at Norba, to which many of 
the poor were sent. 

Augurinus, (Quintus Minucius,) Roman consul in 
457 3B.C., led an army against the AXqui and Sabines, 
and compelled them to abandon the Roman territory 
and shut themselves up in their own towns. 

Augurinus, (SENTIUS,) a Roman poet, who was the 
friend of the younger Pliny, by whom his verses are 
highly commended. 

Augurinus, (TinER1us MINuctus,) a Roman consul, 
who defeated the Samnites in 305 B.C. 

Augurinus, (Tirus GENUCIUS,) brother of Marcus, 
noticed above, became consul in 451 B.C., and was after- 
wards one of the first Decemvirate. 

August, the German of AuGusTUS, which see. 

AU-GUS'TA, a Latin word signifying “majestic,” or 
“venerable,” given as a title to the wives of the Roman 
emperors. The first who received it was Livia, the wife 
of Augustus Ceesar. 

Augusta, dw-goos’t4, (CRISTOFORO,) a painter of the 
sixteenth century, born near Cremona, gave great pro- 
mise of future eminence, but died young. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Augusta, dw-g0d6s’t4, (JOHANN,) a friena of Luther, 
born at Prague in 1500, became a minister of the sect of 
Bohemian Brethren, which is regarded as the origin of the 
Moravian Church. He was chosen bishop of all their 
churches in Bohemia about 1538. He differed from 
Luther in religious opinions. He was imprisoned six- 
teen years by Ferdinand I. (from 1548 to 1564.) He 
published several works. Died in 1575. ° 

See Peuzer, “‘ Portraits de Savants Bohémes.’? 

Augustenburg, PRINCE oF. See CHARLES AUGUS- 
TUS, PRINCE ROYAL OF SWEDEN. 

Augusti, dw’gdds’tee, (CHRISTIAN JOHANN WIL- 
HELM,) an eminent German theologian, born at Esch- 
enberg, near Gotha, in 1771. He became professor 
extraordinary at Jena in 1800, and succeeded Ilgen as 
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professor of Oriental literature in that city in 1803. In 
1807 he obtained the chair of theology at Jena. As an 
orthodox Lutheran he opposed the philosophical or spec- 
ulative school. From 1811 to 1819 he was professor at 
Breslau, and removed to the University of Bonn in 1819. 
His chief work is “Memorable Things from Christian 
Archeology,” (“ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Christlichen 
Archaeologie,” 12 vols., 1817-35,) which he condensed 
into a “ Manual of Christian Archeology,” (3 vols., 1836.) 
Died in 1841. 

See BrockuHaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Augusti, (FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT,) a grandfather of 
the preceding, born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1696, 
was the son of a Jew. He was converted to Christianity 
in 1721, and became a Lutheran minister at Eschenberg. 
He published several learned works on theology. Died 
in 1782. 

Augustin, (ANTONIO.) See AUGUSTINUS. 

Augustin, O’giis’tan’, (JEAN BAPTISTE JACQUES,) a 
distinguished French miniature-painter in oil and ena- 
mel, was born at Saint-Diez, in Vosges, in 1759. He 
worked in Paris, was patronized by Louis XVIII., and 
painted portraits of many eminent persons. He was 
appointed painter to the king in 1819. Died in 1832. 

Auv/gus-tine, [Lat. AurE’Lius Aucusti/NuS; Fr. 
AUGUSTIN, O’giis tan’; It. AUGUSTINO, 6w-goos-tee/no, | 
Saint, the most illustrious Latin Father of the Church, 
was born at Tagasta, in Numidia, on the 13th of No- 
vember, 354 A.D. He was instructed in religion by his 
mother Monnica (or Monica,) who was a devout Chris- 
tian. He also studied Greek, rhetoric, and philosophy 
at Madaura and Carthage. About the age of nineteen 
he was captivated with the heresy of the Manichzans, to 
which he adhered for nine years. Having taught gram- 
mar and rhetoric at Tagasta, Carthage, and Rome, he 
was appointed professor of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Milan in 384. Amidst a career of immorality into 
which strong youthful passions had impelled him, he 
was seriously impressed by the sermons of Saint Am- 
‘rose. He experienced a decided conversion in 386, 
after deep conflicts, which he has described in his “ Con- 
fessions,” an autobiography. Soon after this event he 
returned to Africa. 

He was ordained a priest about 391 by Valerius, 
Bishop of Hippo, whom he succeeded in 396. He dis- 
tinguished himself as the adversary of the Donatists at 
the Council of Carthage in 401 a.D., and had a high 
reputation as an eloquent preacher. About 418 he pro- 
duced two works against the Pelagians, ‘On the Grace 
of Christ,” (“De Gratia Christi,”) and “On Original 
Sin,” (“De Peccato Originali.”) His capital work, en- 
titled “On the City of God,” (“De Civitate Dei,”) was 
intended to subvert the foundations of paganism and 
establish those of Christianity, and to refute the opinion 
that the capture of Rome by Alaric, and other calami- 
ties of the empire, were caused by the prevalence of the 
new religion. It was finished about 426. He wrote 
many other works, among which are those ‘On Faith 
and Works,” (“De Fide et Operibus,”) and “On the 
Soul and its Origin,” (“De Anima et ejus Origine.”) 
He died at Hippo, during the siege of that city by the 
Vandals, on the 28th of August, 430 A.D. His habits 
were simple and temperate, rather than ascetic. The 
best edition of his works is that published by the Bene- 
dictines at Paris, (11 vols., 1679-1700.) ‘“‘Of all the 
Fathers of the Latin Church,” says Villemain, ‘Saint 
Augustine manifested the most imagination in theology, 
the most eloquence, and even sensibility, in scholasticism. 
. .. He writes as well on music as on free will; he 
explains the intellectual phenomena of memory as well 
as he reasons on the decline of the Roman Empire. 
His subtile and vigorous mind has often consumed on 
mystical problems an amount of sagacity which would 
have sufficed for the most sublime conceptions.” 


See “‘ Confessions of Saint Augustine ;”’ Possrprus, “‘ Vie de Saint- 
Augustin ;” Gzorce Morinco, ‘Vie de Saint-Augustin,” 1533; 
Goveau, ‘Vie de Saint-Augustin,”’ 1657; TiLtemonT, ‘‘ Mémoires 
ecclésiastiques,” (vol. xiii.,) 1702; Rivius, ‘Vita Sancti Augus- 
tini,”? 1646; Pouyoutat, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Augustin,” 2d edition, 1852; 
BiInDEMAnN, ‘ Augustines Leben,” 1844; BuTver, “Lives of the 
Saints ;”? BAur, ‘‘ Christliche Rémische Theologie ;” V1iLLtEMaIN, 
“Tableau de Eloquence chrétienne au quatriéme Siécle,” 1849; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Augustine or Austin, Saint, “the Apostle of Eng- 
land,” was prior of a Benedictine monastery at Rome 
before he was sent by Gregory I. to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons. He arrived in the island in 596 or 597 A.D., 
and was well received by Ethelbert, whose wife Bertha 
was a Christian. The king and many of his subjects 
were soon after baptized. Augustine was appointec 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The year of his death is 
variously dated 604, 607, and 614. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ” 
vol. i. chap. ii. 

Augustini (éw-g0dds-tee/nee) ab Hor’tis, (Ciris- 
TIAN,) a Hungarian physician, born at Zips in 1598. He 
became physician to the emperor Ferdinand, and formed 
a botanic garden at Vienna. Died in 1650. 

Augustino. See AGOSTINO.. 

Augustino, (VENEZIANO.) See AGOSTINO. 

Au-gus-ti/nus, (ANTONIUS,) [Sp. ANTONIO AUGUS- 
TIN, an-to/ne-o é6w-goos-teen’,] Archbishop of Tarragona, 
one of the most learned jurists of Spain, was born at Sara- 
gossa about 1516. He gained a high reputation by his 
“}mendations and Opinions of Civil Law,” (“ Emenda- 
tiones et Opiniones Juris Civilis,” 1538-43.) In 1555 
he was sent as papal nuncio to England, to promote the 
interests of the Roman Church in that country. He be- 
came Bishop of Lerida in 1560, and Archbishop of Tar- 
ragena in 1574. He wrote several works on Roman 
and canon law, which are called classical, and among 
which is “De Emendatione Gratiani Dialogi,” (1581.) 
“ His works,” says Correa da Serra, in the “‘ Biographie 
Universelle,” “will preserve his celebrity in all ages.” 
Died in 1586. 

See ‘A. Augustini Vite Historia,’”’ by GRecorius Mayansus Sis- 
carius; N. AnTonro, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Augustinus, (AURELIUS.) See AUGUSTINE, SAINT, 

Augusto, dw-goos’to, [Lat. Aucus’rus,] of Udine, 
an Italian poet, lived in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Au-gus/tu-lus, (ROMULUS,) the last Roman Emperor 
of the West, was a son of the patrician Orestes. He 
became emperor in 475 A.D., and was deposed by Odoacer 
in the following year. 

AU-GUS'TUS, a name conferred by the Roman sen- 
ate on Caius Julius Czesar Octavianus, 27 B.C. The word 
signifies “noble,” “majestic,” or “venerable.” This 
name was adopted as a title by Tiberius and his suc- 
cessors. The Greek equivalent of Augustus is Sebastos. 

Augustus. See AUGUSTUS CASAR. 

Au-gus’tus [Ger. Aucust, 6w’godst] I, (or II.,) 
(FREDERICK,) King of Poland, was born at Dresden in 
1670. He was the second son of John George III., Elec- 
tor of Saxony, and Anna Sophia of Denmark. He was 
endowed with superior talents, which were well cultivated, 
and possessed extraordinary physical strength. In 1690 
and 1691 he served with distinction in the Imperial army 
against the French. He succeeded his brother John 
George IV. as Elector of Saxony in 1694, formed an al- 
liance with the emperor, and obtained from him the chief 
command in the war against the Turks, by whom he was 
defeated in Hungary in 1697. 

Augustus was elected King of Poland in May or June, 
1697, having abjured the Protestant religion for the sake 
of this prize. His rival, the Prince of Conti, was the 
choice of a strong party in the Diet; but Augustus ob- 
tained possession of the throne without difficulty. He 
joined Peter the Great of Russia in a league against 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and invaded Livonia in 1700. 
His army was defeated by the Swedes on the Duna in 
1701 and at Klissow in 1702. He was expelled from 
Poland, on the throne of which Charles XII. placed 
Stanislas Leszcezynski, in July, 1704.. To save his Saxon 
dominions from the victorious Swede, he signed a treaty 
in 1706, by which he renounced the crown of Poland. 

The defeat of Charles XII. at Pultowa enabled Au- 
gustus to recover the throne of Poland in 1709, when 
Stanislas retired without a contest. The Diet in 1712 
demanded the removal of the Saxon troops from Poland, 
but the king refused to remove them, and thus provoked 
an insurrection, which was at last appeased by the king’s 
complying with the demand of the Diet. The latter part 
of his reign was comparatively quiet. He died in Febru- 
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ary, 1733, leaving a son, Augustus, who succeeded him, 
and anatural son, Maurice of Saxony, the famous general. 
Augustus was ambitious, liceptious, prodigal, and ex- 
tremely fond of luxury and splendour. His court at 
Dresden was more splendid than any other in Europe, 
except that of Louis XIV. 

See FassMANN und Horn, “‘ Friedrich August des Grossen Leben,” 
1734; DesROCHES DE PARTHENAY, “ Histoire de Pologne sous le Roi 
Auguste [],’? 4 vols., 1734. 

Augustus (or August) II, (or ITI.,) (FREDERICK,) a 
3n ot the preceding, born at Dresden in 1696, did not 
inherit his father’s talents. He was educated as a 
Protestant, but was converted to the Roman Catholic 
Church about 1712. He married Maria Josephine, a 
daughter of Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, in 1719. In 
1733 he succeeded as Elector of Saxony, and was elected 
King of Poland by a party in the Diet, another party 
choosing Stanislas. In the contest which ensued, Au- 
gustus, supported by Russia and Austria, prevailed about 
1736. He joined the league formed by France and 
Prussia against Maria Theresa of Austria in 1740 or 1741, 
but in 1743 he became an ally of that empress against 
Frederick the Great, who defeated the Saxon army and 
took Dresden in 1745. Inthe Seven Years’ war, 1756-63, 
the Saxons were defeated, and Saxony was ravaged by 
the victorious Prussians. He died in October, 1763, and 
was succeeded in Saxony by his son, Frederick Christian 
August. 

See Bérricer, ‘‘Geschichte des Kurstaates und KGnigreiches 
Sachsen.” 

Au-gus/tus (or August) I, Elector of Saxony, a son 
of Henry the Pious, born in 1526, succeeded his brother 
Maurice in 1553. He was distinguished as a legislator, 
and had the reputation of a wise ruler ; but he was intol- 
erant to the Calvinists. Under his auspices, a creed of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, called “‘ Formula Concordize,” was 
adopted about 1580. He died in 1586, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Christian I. 

See HommeEL, “ Elector Augustus Saxoniz Legislator,” 1765 ; Ercu- 
HORN, ‘‘ Deutsche Staats- und Rechts-Geschichte.’” 

Augustus IT.or Saxony. See Aucusrus I. (or IL.) 
OF POLAND, 

AugustusI, Kinc or Saxony. See FREDERICK AU- 
GUSTUS. 

Augustus IT, Kine or Saxony. 
AUGUSTUS. 

Augustus, Duke of Saxony, and last Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, born at Dresden in 1614. He was dispos- 
sessed and repossessed of his archbishopric several times 
during the wars between Gustavus Adolphus and the Em- 
peror of Germany. Died in 1680. 

Augus/tus, [Ger. AuGusT, 6w’gddst,] (Emit Lro- 
POLD,) Duke of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg, born at 
Gotha in 1772, was the eldest son of Duke Ernest IL., 
whom he succeeded in 1804. He was an admirer of 
Napoleon, and joined the Rhenish Confederation about 
1807. He was a liberal patron of the fine arts, and 
author of several zesthetical novels, among which is “ Kyl- 
lenion, oder Auch ich war in Argadien,” (“I also was in 
Arcadia,” 1805.) He died in 1822, and was succeeded by 
his brother Friedrich. The daughter of Duke August was 
the mother of Prince Albert, consort of Queen Victoria. 

Au-gus/tus, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM HEINRICH,) 
Prince of Prussia, born in 1779, was a nephew of Frede- 
rick the Great, anda son of Prince Augustus Ferdinand. 
He fought at Jena in 1806, where he was taken prisoner. 
Having obtained in 1813 the rank of lieutenant-general, 
he displayed skill and courage at Dresden, Kulm, and 
Leipsic. In 1815 he was appointed commander of a 
corps-d’armée, and besieged and took many fortified 
French towns. He was reputed the first artillery officer 
in the Prussian army. Died in 1843. 

See ‘‘ Preussische National-Encyklopidie.”’ 

Augustus, [Ger. AuGusT, 6w’gd0st,| (PAUL FRIED- 
RICH,) Grand Duke of Oldenburg, was born in 1783. 
He served against the French in Russia in 1812, and 
began to reign in 1829. He is represented as an en- 
lightened and liberal prince. About 1848 he granted 
a constitution which increased the civil and religious 
freedom of his subjects. Died in 1853. 


See FREDERICK 


Augus/tus, (WILLIAM,) Prince of Prussia, an able 


general, born at Berlin in 1722, wasa younger brother of 
Frederick the Great. He studied the military sciences 
with zeal, and distinguished himself at Hohen-Friedberg 
in 1745. As general of infantry, he gave proof of skill at 
Lowositz in 1756. After the defeat of the Prussians at 
Kollin, in 1757, Augustus was appointed commander of 
thirty thousand men who covered the rear of the retreat- 
ing army. He failed in his effort to check the superior 
force of the enemy, and for this failure was deprived of 
hiscommand. He diedin 1758, leaving a son, Frederick 
William, who became King of Prussia. 


ae ARCHENHOLZ, “ History of the Seven Years’ War,” (in Ger- 
man. 

Augus’tus Cze’Sar, called by Suetonius Octavius 
Cesar Augustus, [Fr. OcrAVE CéSAR AUGUSTE, ok’- 
tay’ sa/zar’ O’giist’; It. Orravio CESARE AUGUSTO, ot- 
ta/ve-o cha’s4-ra dw-goos/to,] and subsequently named, 
as the heir of Julius Czesar the dictator, Ca’ius Ju/lius 
Ce’sar Octavia’/nus, the first Roman emperor, was 
born at Velitree, not far from Rome, in 63 B.c. He was 
the son of Caius Octavius and Atia, the daughter of 
Julia, who was the sister of Julius Cesar. His father 
died about the year 60, and his mother married L. Mar- 
cius Philippus, who was consul in 56 B.c., and who 
superintended the education of young Octavius. At the 
age of twelve he pronounced a funeral oration in praise 
of his grandmother Julia, and four years later he assumed 
the éoga virilis, We was adopted as a son by Julius 
Cesar the dictator, whom he followed to Spain in 45 B.C. 
According to some writers, he was present at the battle 
of Munda. He was pursuing his studies at Apollonia 
when he learned that Czesar was killed, in 44 B.C., and 
that he had been appointed the heir of his uncle. In com- 
pany with his friend Vipsanius Agrippa, he went to Rome 
to claim his inheritance. He found a dangerous rival in 
Mark Antony, who had possession of the money and 
papers of the dictator and refused to give them up. 
Octavius pursued an artful and temporizing course, by 
which he gained the support of Cicero and other sena- 
tors, and showed himself an equal match for old and 
experienced players in the game of political intriguc. 
In: January, 43, the senate gave him command of an 
army, and sent him with the consuls Hirtius and Pansa 
to fight against Antony, who was in Cisalpine Gaul. The 
army of the senate defeated Antony near Mutina, (Mo- 
dena,) but Hirtius and Pansa were killed in the battle. 
Soon after this event the command of the army was 
transferred to D. Brutus by the senate, which had re- 
solved to check the growing power and ambitious efforts 
of Octavius. In defiance of the authority of the senate, 
he marched with an army to Rome, was elected consul 
in August, 43 B.C., (before he had reached the legal age,) 
and formed a coalition or triumvirate with Antony and 
Lepidus against M. Brutus and the other republicans. 
Antony and Octavius, commanding in person, gained a 
decisive victory over Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 
42 B.c. According to Suetonius, he treated the van- 
quished with merciless cruelty. Thousands of persons 
perished as victims of the proscription which the trium- 
virs ordered. Octavius and Antony soon quarrelled, but 
postponed hostilities by a feigned reconciliation, and 
combined their forces against Sextus Pompey, who was 
master of Sicily and Sardinia. Octavius gained a deci- 
sive victory over Pompey in 36 B.c., and, while Antony 
was engaged in Eastern campaigns or in dalliance with 
Cleopatra, established his power in Italy. He became 
consul for the second time in 33 and for the third time 
in 31 B.c. At length, owing in part to Antony’s infatua- 
tion for Cleopatra, and his neglect of Octavia, (the sister 
of Augustus,) whom he had recently married, the breach 
became irreconcilable. Octavius gained a decisive victory 
at the naval battle of Actium, (31 B.c.,) which rendered 
him sole master of the Roman empire. He entertained or 
professed a design to restore the republic ; but he allowed 
himself to be persuaded to usurp imperial power, partly 
disguised under the form of a republican government. 
He was elected consul several times after the year 30, and 
received the title of Augustus from the senate in 27 B.C. 
His chief ministers or advisers were Agrippa, Mzecenas, 
and Asinius Pollio. He accepted in the year 23 the 
tribunitia potestas (tribunitian power) for life. 
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Augustus was a liberal patron of the poets Virgil and 
Horace, whose genius rendered the Augustan age the 
most illustrious in the history of Roman literature. He 
greatly increased the architectural splendour of Rome, 
and boasted that he left that a city of marble which he 
had found a city of brick. Under his rule the people 
enjoyed such a share of peace and prosperity as recon- 
ciled them to the loss of their liberty. He married 


several wives, namely, Clodia, Scribonia, and Livia Dru- 


silla. Scribonia bore him a daughter Julia, his only 
child. In his domestic relations he was not happy. He 
was temperate or abstemious in his diet, and lived in a 
comparatively simple style. 

He applied himself with great diligence to the study 
of eloquence from his early youth. Although he could 
speak very well extemporaneously, he never addressed 
the senate, the soldiers, or the people, unless he had care- 
fully prepared himself beforehand. He was partial to 
the study of Greek literature and philosophy, but he never 
wrote in that language, and did not speak it fluently. Ac- 
cording to Suetonius, Augustus composed many works in 
prose on various subjects, including a history of his own 
life, which extended only to the Cantabrian war. He 
also wrote some epigrams and other verses. Having 
adopted Tiberius (his step-son) as his successor, he died 
in August, I4 A.D. 

See Surrontus, “Life of Augustus,” (‘“‘ Vita Augusti ;”?) NicoLas 
Damascenus, “De Vita Augusti ;” Tacitus, ‘Annales ;’”? DRUMANN, 
“Geschichte Roms;” Prurarcn’s “Life of Marcus Antonius ;” 
Noucargpk, “Histoire du Siécle d’ Auguste,” 1840; LARREy, “ Vie 
d’ Auguste,’’ 1840. 

Augus’tus Fred’erick, Prince of Great Britain, 
and Duke of Sussex, the sixth son of George ILI., was 
born in 1773. He married, at Rome, in 1793, Lady Au- 
gusta Murray, a daughter of the Earl of Dunmore. The 
prerogative court having declared this marriage to be null 
and void, the parties were separated, after the birth of a 
son, Sir Augustus Frederick d’Este. The Duke of Sus- 
sex was liberal in politics, voted for the abolition of the 
slave-trade and slavery, and favoured religious toleration. 
He was chosen president of the Royal Society in 1830, 
and retired from that position in 1839. He contributed 
liberally to benevolent institutions. Died in 1843. 

Avu’‘laf, written also Anlaf, a Danish chief, who rav- 
aged Ireland and the north of England, and finally, 
having conquered Edmund at Leicester, obtained the 
northern part of the kingdom, which he ruled until his 
death about 943. 

Aulaf, KiInc or Norway. See OLAF. 

Aulagnier, 6’lan’ye-4’, (ALEXIS FRANGOIS,) a French 
medical writer, born in Grasse in 1767; died in 1839. 

Aulaire. See Sarnt-AULAIRE. 

Au-la/ni-us E-van/’der, an Athenian sculptor, who 
lived in Rome in the time of Augustus. 

Aulard, 64r’, (Prerrr,) a French general, born in 
Languedoc in 1763, was killed at Waterloo in 1815. 

Aulber, (ERAsMus.) See ALBER. 

Aulber, 6wl’/ber, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German 
historian, born at Waiblingen in 1671 ; died in 1743. 

Aulber, (MAITHAEUS,) a German reformer, born at 
Blaubeuren in 1495, became a disciple of Luther about 
1518. He preached at Reutlingen, and induced that 
city to adopt the Augsburg Confession in 1530. In1548 
he was appointed cathedral preacher at Stuttgart by 
Duke Ulrich. 

Aulbéry, d’bi’re’, (GEORGE,) secretary to Charles 
IlI., Duke of Lorraine, was author of several poems, a 
life of Saint Sigisbert, King of Austrasia, and a descrip- 
tion of Lorraine and Nancy. 

Auletta, dw-let/t4, (Prerro,) an Italian composer of 
operas, lived in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Aulich, é6w/lfx, (Lours,) a Hungarian general, born 
at Presburg in 1792. He was made a general in the 
spring of 1849, and contributed to the success of the 
Hungarians over Windischgratz. He succeeded Gorgey 
as minister of war in July or August, 1849. After the 
surrender of Gérgey, he was hung as a rebel by the 
Austrians at Arad in October, 1849. 

See Brockuaus, ‘ Conversations-Lexikon,” 


Auliezeck. See AULIZECK. 
Aulisio, d’, déw-lee’Se-o, |[Lat. AuLts’rus,] (DomE- 
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NIco,] an Italian jurist, linguist, and writer, eminent for 
his learning, was born at Naples about 1645. He was 
well versed in the ancient and modern languages, numis- 
matics, and various sciences, and was professor of civil 
law at Naples for many years. Among his numerous 
works are, “On the Architecture of the Mausoleum,” 
(“De Mausolei Architectura,”) ‘On the Timaic Har- 
mony,” (‘De Harmonia Timaica,”) and “Commentaries 
on Civil Law,” (“‘Commentaria Juris Civilis,” 3 vols., 
1719-20.) Died in 1717. 

See ‘‘ Vita di Aulisio,” prefixed to his “Scuole Sacra’? by Trot- 
SIO, 1723. 

Aulizeck, éw’lit-sék’, or Auliczeck, éw’lit-chék, 
(Domrnic,) a Bohemian sculptor, born at Policzka in 
1734; died at Munich in 1803. 

Aulnaye, del’, deh 10nd’, (FRANCoIS HENRI STA- 
NISLAS,) a French writer, born at Madrid in 1739. He 
translated “Don Quixote” into French, (1824,) and wrote 
many articles for the “ Biographie Universelle.” Among 
his numerous works are a “ History of the Religions and 
Worships of all Nations,” (1791,) “ Pax Vobis, or the 
Anti-Mason,” (Philadelphia, 1791,) and an essay “On 
the Pantomime of the Ancients,” (“De la Saltation 
théatrale,” 1790.) “ His version of Don Quixote,” says 
Weiss, ‘“‘is the best in the language.” He lived mostly 
in Paris. Died in 1830. 

See QuéRaRD, ‘La France Littéraire.’’ 

Aulon, d’, don’, (JEAN,) a French gentleman, known 
as a companion-in-arms of Joan of Arc. He was ap- 
pointed by the king to attend her as 7ztendant or maitre- 
@hétel. He fought at the siege of Orléans. In the cam- 
paign of 1449 he was made a chevalier. 

Aultanne, d’, dol’tn’, (JosEpH AUGUSTIN de Four- 
nier—deh foor’ne-a’,) MARQUIS, a French general, born 
at Valréas in 1759, served at the battles of Zurich and 
Hohenlinden, but, having connected himself with Moreau, 
became suspected by Napoleon for a time. He after- 
wards distinguished himself at Austerlitz and Jena, and 
was made governor of Warsaw and Toledo. Died in 
1828. 

Aulu-Gelle. See GELLIUS, (AULUS.) 

Aulus, the name of one or more gem-engravers, who 
lived under early Roman emperors. 

Aulus Gellius. See GELLIUS. 

Aulus Postumius. See PosruMtus. 

Aumale, da’, do’m4l’, (CHARLES de Lorraine—deh 
lo’ran’,) Duc, a French prince, born about 1555, was a 
son of Claude II., and a first-cousin of Henry, Duke of 
Guise. After the death of the latter, (1588,) Aumale and 
the Duke of Mayenne became the chiefs of the League 
formed against the Huguenots and Henry IV. Aumale 
commanded a wing of the army of the League at the 
battle of Ivry, (1590,) and afterwards joined in a trea- 
sonable design to transfer France to the King of Spain. 
He was sentenced to death by Parliament in 1595, but 
had escaped from their power. Died at Brussels in 
1631. 

See DE Tuou, “‘ Historia sui Temporis ;’? S1smonp1, ‘‘ Histoire 
des Frangais.”’ , 

Aumale, d’, (CLAUDE DE LoRRAINE,) Duc, a French 
duke, born about the end of the fifteenth century, was a 
son of René II. of Lorraine. He conquered the duchy 
of Luxembourg in 1542, and was created Duke of Guise 
by Francis I. Died in 1550. 

Aumale, d’, (CLAUDE II.,) Duc, the son of the pre- 
ceding, born about 1525, was a brother of Francois, 
Duke of Guise. He had a high command in the war 
against Charles V., and fought against the Huguenots 
at Dreux, (1562,) Saint-Denis, (1567,) and Moncontour, 
(1569.) He was one of the principal instigators of the 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, (1572.) He was killed 
at the siege of La Rochelle in 1573, and left a son 
Charles, noticed above. 

See DE Tuou, “‘ Historia sui Temporis.”’ 

Aumale, d’, (CLAUDE,) a Knight of Malta, son of 
Claude II., was born in 1563. He was an active, fierce, 
and cruel member of the League, and declared he would 
make a Saint Bartholomew of the royalists.all over 
France. He was killed at Saint-Denis in rs91. 

Aumale or Albemarle, d’, d4l’/beh-mérl’, (ETIENNE, 
or STEPHEN,) Count oF, was son of Eudes, first Count 
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of Aumale, (and Earl of Holderness,) and nephew of 
William the Conqueror. In 1095 a conspiracy was 
formed to place him on the English throne, but being 
defeated he was condemned to the loss of his eyes ; Wil- 
liam Rufus, however, pardoned him. He twice rebelled 
against Henry I., who burnt his castle in Aumale. He 
made two pilgrimages to the Holy Land, in the last of 
which he died, in 1127. 

Aumale, d’, or Albemarle, (EUDES or Obo,) COUNT, 
son of Etienne II., Count of Champagne, being deprived 
of his inheritance by his uncle Thibaut III., took refuge 
with the Duke of Normandy, whose half-sister he mar- 
ried, and to whom he rendered good service in the 
conguest of England, for which he was created Earl 
of Holderness. Having joined Mowbray’s rebellion, 
in 1094, he was imprisoned by William Rufus the rest 
of his life. 

Aumale, d’, or Albemarle, (GUILLAUME, or WIL- 
LIAM,) Count, son of Etienne, succeeded his father in 
Aumale and Holderness in 1127. He supported Stephen 
in his contest for the crowr of England against the em- 
press Matilda. In 1173 he joined the rebellion of Prince 
Henry against his father Henry IL., but afterwards sub- 
mitted. Died in 1180. 

Aumale, d’,(HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE Louts d’Or- 


léans—dor‘la’n’,) Duc, the fourth son of King Louis: 


Philippe, was born in Paris in 1822. He entered the 
army in 1839, served in Africa in 1840, and became 
maréchal-de-camp in 1842. In 1843 he gained a victory 
over Abd-el-Kadér, whose camp and treasures fell into 
the hands of the French. He was rewarded with the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and in September, 1847, 
was appointed Governor-General of Algeria. Soon after 
that date Abd-el-Kadér surrendered to him. When the 
news of the revolution of 1848 arrived in Algeria, the 
Duc d’Aumale submitted to the new régime in a manner 
that was generally applauded. He retired as an exile to 
England. 

Aumale, d’, (JEAN d’Arcourt—dar’koor’,) Comre, 
a French soldier, born in 1396, defeated the English in 
1423 between Laval and Vitré. He was killed at the 
battle of Verneuil in 1424. 

Aumont, d’, do’mdn’, (JAcQuEs,) Duc, an officer in 
the national guards in the Revolution, (who was mal- 
treated by the mob for supposed aid to Louis XVI. in 
his escape,) served till 1793. He died in 1799. 

Aumont, @’, do’mdn’, (JEAN,) an able French gene- 
ral, born in 1522 of a noble family. He fought against 
the Protestants in the war which began in 1562, and was 
made a marshal of France in 1579. In 1589 he became 
an adherent of Henry IV., for whom he fought with dis- 
tinction at Ivry, in 1590. He was killed in battle in 1595. 
He was renowned for courage and magnanimity. His 
grandson Antoine, Duc d’Aumont, (1601-69,) was a mar- 
shal of France. 

See Dr Tuov, “ Historia sui Temporis ;” and L’Esrorts, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Aumont, d’, (Louis MARIE ALEXANDRE,) Duc, a 
brother of Jacques, born in 1736, was a member of the 
States-General in 1789, and an adherent of the Bourbons. 
Died in 1814. 

Aumont, d’, (Louris Marige CELEstr de Pienne— 
deh pe’én’,) Duc, a royalist general, born in 1770, was a 
son of Jacques, above noticed. He commanded a band 
of royalists who entered Normandy from the sea during 
the Hundred Days. Died in 1831. 

Aumont, d’, (Lours Mari& Vicror,) Duc, a French 
general, a son of Antoine, born in 1632. He distin- 
guished himself as an officer in the wars of Louis XIV. 
in Flanders. Died in 1704. 

Au-na’ri-us or Au-na-cha/ri-us, [Fr. AUNAIRE, 
onar’,] Satnv, Bishop of Auxerre, is known by various 
names. He was born of a noble family at Orléans about 
540 A.D., and enjoyed a high reputation for learning and 
sanctity. 

Aungerville. See RICHARD DE Bury. 

Aunillon, O/ne’ydn’, (PIERRE CHARLES Fabiot— 
f8’be’o’,) ABBE, born in 1684, was the author of “The 
TDisguised Lovers,” a comedy, “ Azor, a Fairy Tale,” and 
“The Force of Education,” a novel. Died in 1760. 

Aunoy, 6’nwa’, (MARIE CATHERINE,) COUNTESS OF, 


a distinguished ornament of the court of Louis XIV., 
born about 1650, She is known in our times chiefly by 
her fairy-tales, which have run through numberless 
editions and been translated into various languages. 
She also wrote several novels, and, among them, “ The 
History of the Count of Warwick,” ‘“ Memoirs of the 
Court of England,” and other historical memoirs and ro- 
mances, Died at Paris in 1705. 

_ See Quérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;’ Duntop, “History of _ 
Fiction ;” ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire des Femmes Frangaises.”’ 

Aupick, 6d’pék’, (JACQUES,) a French general, born at 
Gravelines in 1789. He served in several campaigns of 
Napoleon, became a colonel in 1834, and a general of 
division in 1847. In 1851 he was ambassador to London. 
He was appointed a senator in 1853. Died in 1857. 

Auramazda. See ORMUZD. 

Aurang-Zebe. See AURUNG-ZEB. 

Aurat,d’. See Dorat. 

Aurbach, von, ton é6wr’bax, or Aurpach, éwr’paxk, 
(JOHANN,) a German jurist of Bamberg, lived in the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century. 

Aurbacher, éwr’bix-er, (LUDWIG,) a German school- 
master, born in Bavaria in 1784, wrote, besides other 
works, “The Adventures of Seven Suabians,” (1846.) 
Died in 1847. 

Au-re’li-a, the mother of Caius Julius Cesar the 
dictator, was a woman of superior character. Died in 
54 B.C. 

Aurelia Gens, a plebeian family in Rome, of Sabine 
origitf, containing many illustrious names. C. Aurelius 
Cotta was the first who obtained the consulship, 252 B.c. 

Au-re/li-an or Au-re-li-a/nus, [Fr. AURELIEN, 
0’ra’‘le’An’,| (CLAuDIUS DomirTtius,) a Roman emperor, 
who was born of obscure parents about 212 A.D., at Sir- 
mium, in Pannonia, or, according to some, in Lower 
Dacia, or in Meesia. He rose by his talents and courage 
from the rank of private to the highest position in 
the army of Valerian, and was appointed consul in 258 
A.D. On the death of Claudius in 270, Aurelian was 
proclaimed emperor by the army. About the same time 
the north of Italy was invaded by the Alemanni, who 
were defeated at Fanum, in Umbria. The principal event 
of his reign was an expedition against Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra, who reigned over Syria, Egypt, etc., and 
whose army he defeated near Emesa. Palmyra and the 
queen were captured by him in 273 A.D, (See ZENOBIA.) 
He punished a revolt of the Palmyrenes, which occurred 
soon after, with a general massacre, and acted with ex- 
treme severity on other occasions. He was very success- 
ful in his military enterprises, and was called the restorer 
of the empire, but was more competent to command an 
army than to govern a nation. He was assassinated by 
his own officers in 275 A.D., and was succeeded by 
Tacitus. 

See Voriscus, ‘‘ Vita Aureliani;?? TreBELLIus Potuio, ‘‘Odena- 
tus,’ and ‘‘Zenobia;’? TrLLEMONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;”’ G1B- 
BON, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ chap. xi. 

Aurelian or Aurelianus, SAINT, was born about 
500 A.D. He became Bishop of Arles, and the pope’s 
vicar for Gaul, about 546. He died at Lugdunum, (Lyons,) 
551 A.D. 

Aurelianus, SAINT. See AURELIAN, SAINT, 

Aurelianus Czelius. See C@#LIUS AURELIANUS. 

Aurélien, the French of AURELIAN, which see. 

Aurelio, 6w-ra’/le-o, King of Asturias, reigned from 
768 to 774 A.D. He bound himself by treaty to deliver 
annually a number of maidens to the Moorish king as 
tribute. 

See Paguis and Docuez, ‘ Histoire d’ Espagne.” 

Aurelio, éw-ra’/le-o, (AURELIO,) a Venetian pct. 
flourished between 1660 and 1720. 

Aurelio, Aurelli, dw-rel’lee, or Arelli, 4-rel’lee, 
(GIOVANNI Muzio—moot’se-o,) [in Latin, JOAN/NES 
Mu’trus AuRE’LIus,| a Latin poet, born at Mantua, 
lived in the early part of the sixteenth century. He was 
appointed governor of Mondolfo by Leo X., became un- 
popular, and was assassinated a few months after his 
appointment. He left a hymn to John the Baptist and 
an epistle to Leo X., which are highly praised by J. C. 
Scaliger. 

See BAILir’r, “Jugements des Savants,”” and SCALIGER, *‘ Poetica.”’ 
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Aurelio, (LUDOVICO,) an Italian historian and Jesuit, 
born at Perugia, was distinguished for his proficiency in 
Greek, Latin, and German. He became a canon of the 
Lateran at Rome. Among his works are’a “ History of 
the Rebellion of the Bohemians against the Emperors 
Matthias and Ferdinand,” (1625,) and an “ Epitome of 
the Annals of Cardinal Baronius,” (2 vols., 1634.) Died 
in 1637. 

» See MazzucHeE tt, “Scrittori d’ Italia.” 

Au-re/li-us, a famous Roman painter, lived in the 
reign of Augustus. 

Aurelius, dw-ra’le-us, (AScrpIus,) a learned Swedish 
writer and translator, born at Upsal, lived about 1650. 

Aurelius, (JoANNES Mutius.) See AURELIO, (GIO- 
VANNI Muzio.) 

Au-re’li-us An-to-ni/nus, (Marcus,) common] 
called Mar’cus Aure‘lius,|Fr.Marc-AURELE,m4Rr’k6’- 
ral’,| sometimes surnamed ‘HE PHILOSOPHER, a Roman 
emperor, celebrated for his wisdom, learning, and virtue, 
was born at Rome in April, 121 A.p. He was a son of 
Annius Verus, who once held the office of praetor. His 
own original name was Marcus Annius Verus. He was 
educated by able teachers, among whom were Fronto, 
Apollonius of Chalcis, and Herodes Atticus. In philo- 
sophy he was a disciple of the Stoics, of which sect he 
became an illustrious ornament by his practice as well 
as by his writings. Having been adopted by Antoninus 
Pius in 138 A.D, he assumed the name of M. Atlius 
Aurelius Verus Cesar. In 139 Antoninus, who had just 
become emperor, associated him in the administration. 
Aurelius married Faustina, a daughter of Antoninus, 
about 146 A.D., and succeeded his adopted father in 161, 
after he had been urged by the senate to accept the 
throne. He associated with-himself in the empire Lu- 
cius Commodus, a/zas Lucius Verus. They reigned har- 
moniously together until the death of Verus in 169 A.D. 

His reign was disturbed by many insurrections, and 
by inroads of northern barbarians, especially the German 
tribes of the Marcomanni and Quadi. Though he pre- 
ferred peace, he was almost continually involved in war, 
in which he acted on the defensive and was generally 
victorious. He is said to have shown himself a skilful 
general. He commanded in person the army that drove 
the Marcomanni out of Pannonia. His victory over the 
Quadi in 174 A.D. is attributed to a miracle by some 
writers, who affirm that the thirsty Romans were refreshed 
by a shower during the battle, while the enemy were 
assailed by a violent storm of hail and lightning. An 
ancient tradition ascribes this miracle to the prayers 
of a Christian legion which formed part of the army of 
Aurelius. 

In 175 A.D., Avidius Cassius, an able general, who 
commanded the Roman army in Syria, revolted, de- 
clared himself emperor, and made himself master of 
Egypt and of the part of Asia which lies east of Mount 
Taurus. He was killed by his own officers in the same 
year. Aurelius visited Syria, Egypt, Athens, etc., in 176. 
He was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries at Athens, 
and on other occasions conformed to the established re- 
ligious rites. In 177 he associated his son Commodus 
with himself in the empire. He was engaged in a cam- 
paign against the Marcomanni and Quadi, when he died 
at Sirmium, or at Vindebona, (Vienna,) in March, 180 A.D. 
Commodus erected to his memory the Antonine column, 
which stands at Rome in the Piazza Colonna. His 
thoughts and doctrines were recorded by himself in a 
Greek work, called ‘‘ Meditations,” which is considered 
an excellent manual of moral discipline. His biogra- 
phers find it difficult to explain the persecution which the 
Christians suffered in his reign, and which is perhaps 
the only stain on his memory. We learn from one short 
passage of his writings that he was prejudiced against 
the Christians. No monarch was ever more beloved by 
his subjects. He acquired the boasted equanimity of 
the Stoic philosophy, without the asperity which was a 
characteristic of the Stoics in general. A good English 
version of “The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus,” by George Long, appeared in 1862. 

See Carrroiinus, ‘‘Marcus Antoninus Philosophus ;?? T1LiE- 
mont, ‘‘ Histcire des Empereurs;’?? Ripautt, “ Histoire de Em- 


pereur Marc-Antonin,”’ 5 vols., 1820; Dron Cassius, lib. Ixxi.; Fa- 
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Bricius, * Bibliotheca Greca;’? Dr ‘Suckau, ‘‘Etude sur Mare 
Auréle,”’ 1857; AURELIUS VicTor, ‘‘De Cesaribus Historia.’ See 
also the notice of Marcus Aurelius in MATTHEW ARNOLD’s ‘‘Essays 
in Criticism,” 

Aurelius Arcadius Charisius. See CHARISIUS. 

Aurelius Augustinus. See AUGUSTINE, SAINT. 

Au-re/li-us Cor-ne’li-us, the Latin name of a Dutch- 
man whose family name was SOPSEN, better known as 
the friend of Erasmus (whose preceptor he is said to 
have been) than by his works, which were principally 
Latin elegies. He was a native of Gouda. 

See Erasmus, “ Epistole.” 


Aurelius Cornelius Celsus. 

Aurelius Cotta. See Corra. 

Au-re’li-us Vic’tor, (SExTUS,) a Roman historian, 
who flourished between 350 and 400 A.D., is supposed to 
have been a pagan. He was appointed prefect of Pan- 
nonia Secunda by the emperor Julian about 360, and 
was prefect of the city of Rome under Theodosius. The 
materials for his biography are very scanty. He wrote 
“De Czsaribus Historia,” which contains the lives of 
the emperors from Augustus to Constantius, and is ex- 
tant. He is also the reputed author of two extant works, 
entitled ‘Lives of Illustrious Romans,” (‘De Viris 
illustribus Urbis Rome,”’) and “On the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Emperors,” (“‘De Vita et Moribus Impera- 
torum,” or ‘“‘Aurelii Victoris Epitome.”) 

Aurelli, (GIOVANNI Muzio.) See AURELIO, (GIO- 
VANNI Muzio.) 

Aureng-Zebe. (or Zeyb.) See AURUNG-ZEB. 

Aurenhamnier, 6w’ren-ham’mer, or Auernham- 
mer, 6w’érn-ham’mer, (JOSEPHA,) a celebrated piano- 
forte player at Vienna, and a composer of some reputa- 
tion. She lived at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Au-re’o-lus, (Carus,) one of the various usurpers 
called the ‘Thirty Tyrants” that arose in different parts 
of the Roman Empire during the reign of Gallienus, was 
born in Dacia, of an obscure family, and rose by his 
military merit. After having put down two pretenders 
to the imperial throne, he assumed the purple about 267 
A.D. Having by treachery procured the assassination of 
his rival Gallienus, he soon after submitted to Claudius 
II., (the successor of Gallienus,) but subsequently, re 
volting, was slain, 268 A.D. 

Aurgelmir. See YMIR. 

Auria, 6w-ree’4, (VINCENZO,) an Italian antiquary and 
historian, born at Palermo in 1625, is said to have been 
chancellor of Sicily. He published numerous useful 
works, among which are a “ History of the Viceroys of 
Sicily,” (‘‘Istoria de’ Signori Viceré di Sicilia,” 1697,) 
anda“ Treatise on Tournaments,” (1690.) He also wrote 
verses in Latin and Italian. Died in 1710. 

See Monarrorg, ‘‘ Vita di Auria,” in CRESCIMBENI’s “ Vite degli 
Arcadi illustri.”’ 

Auria, d’, déw’re-4, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) an emi- 
nent Neapolitan sculptor and architect of the sixteenth 
century. His master-piece is the Fontana Medina in the 
Piazza del Castelnuovo at Naples. Died in 1585. 

See CicoGnarA, ‘‘ Storia della Scultura.” 


Auria, d’, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian mathematician, who 
lived in Naples in the sixteenth century. He wrote a 
work on the best method of study. He also translated 
various works of the Greek mathematicians. 

Aurifaber, dw’re-fa’ber, (ANDREAS,) a Latin form of 
the name of ANDREAS GOLDSCHMIDT, a German phy- 
sician, born at Breslau in 1512, became professor in 
the University of K6nigsberg. He published a treatise 
“On the Management of Dogs, (“De Cura Canum,” 
1545,) and wrote a “ History of Amber,” (“Succini His- 
toria,” 1561.) Died in 1559. 

Aurifaber, (JOHANN,) a brother of the preceding, 
born at Breslau in 1517, was a Lutheran divine. He 
gained distinction by settling some religious differences 
at Lubeck, and became professor of divinity at Kénigs- 
berg about 1555. Died in 1568. ; 

Aurifaber, (JOHANN,) a German divine, born in the 
county of Mansfeld about 1519. He is said to have been 
private secretary of Luther, at whose death he was pres- 
ent. He was appointed court preacher at Weimar in 
1551, and minister of the principal Lutheran church at 
Erfurt in 1566. He edited the “Letters of Luther” and 
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his “ Table-Talk,” and was one of the editors of Luther’s 
other works. Died in 1575. 

See Jécuer, “Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Auriferi, 6w-ree’fa-ree, (BERNARDIUS,) a botanist of 
distinction, was born in Sicily, of very poor parents, in 
1739. He published a work entitled “ Hortus Panormi- 
tanus,” (1789.) Died in 1796. 

Aurigny, d, dd’rén’ye’, (GILLES,) a French poet, 
born at Beauvais, became an advocate in the Parliament 
of Paris. He produced a number of imaginative works, 
which were once popular. Among the most admired of 
these is “The Guardian of Love,” (‘‘Tuteur d’Amour,” 
1546,) apoem. Died in 1553. 

Auriol, d’, do’re’ol’, (BLATSE,) a French poet and 
jurist, born at Castelnaudary, became professor of canon 
law at Toulouse. His chief poem is “Le Départ 
d’Amour,” (“The Departure of Love,” 1508,) intended 
as a continuation of ‘La Chasse d’Amour” of Octavien 
de Saint-Gelais. Died about 1540. 

Auriol, d’, (PrerRe,) [in Latin AURE’OLUS or AuRI’- 
OLUS,] a French theologian, born at Toulouse, became 
Archbishop of Aix about 1320. 

See CARDINAL SERNANO, ‘‘ Vie de Pierre d’Auriol.”’ 

Aurisicchio, dw-re-8¢k’ke-o, an Italian composer, 
who died about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Aurispa, éw-rés’p4, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent. Italian 
scholar, who contributed much to the restoration of 
classical learning among his countrymen. He was born 
at Noto, in Sicily, about 1370. Having visited Constan- 
tinople in 1418, he returned with a rich store of Greek 
manuscripts, many of which were almost, if not wholly, 
unknown in Europe. He also contributed not a little 
to the popularity of Greek literature by his zeal and 
success as a teacher... Died at Ferrara in 1459. He 
translated into Latin “ Hieroclis Liber in Pythagorz 
Aurea Carmina.” 

See Trrasoscul, “‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Au-ri-vil/li-us, (or dw-re-vil/le-ts,) (CARL,) an emi- 
nent Swedish Orientalist, born at Stockholm in 1717, 
studied at Jena, Halle, and Paris. He became professor 
of Oriental languages at Upsal in 1772, and was ap- 
pointed a member of a commission to translate the Bible 
into Swedish. He translated the Pentateuch, Job, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets. His academical dissertations 
are highly commended. Died in 1786. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska M4n.” 

Aurivillius, (ERIc,) a Swedish jurist, born at Knutby 
in 1643; died in 1702. 

Aurivillius, (MAGNUs,) a Swedish minister, who 
served Charles XII. as chaplain at Pultowa and Bender, 
was born in 1673. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska M4n.”’ 


Aurivillius, (PEHR FABIAN,) a son of Carl, born in 
1756, was for forty years keeper of the principal library 
of Sweden, at Upsal, of which he compiled a catalogue, 
(1814.) He was professor of humanities at Upsal, and 
wrote a biography of Bergman the chemist. Died in 
1829. 

See ‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska M4n,’’ 

Aurivillius, (SAMUEL,) a Swedish physician, and pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Upsal. Died in 1767. 

Au-ro-gal/lus, (MATTHAEUS,) a distinguished scholar, 
cotemporary and friend of Luther, was born in Bohe- 
mia about 1480. He was for some time professor of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin in the University of Witten- 
berg, and afterwards rector in that institution. He pub- 
lished several works, and aided Luther largely in his 
translation of the Bible. Died in 1543. 

See Bay te, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.’ 

Auroux des Pommiers, 6’roo’ da po’me-4/, (Ma- 
THIEU,) a French ecclesiastic and legal commentator, 
who lived in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Aurpach. See AURBACH. 

Au-run’/cus, (PosrHuMIUS ComINtIus,) a Roman 
general, who was consul in 493 B.c., when the plebeians 
asserted their rights on Mons Sacer. 

Aurung-Zeb, (Aureng (or Aurang) -Zebe,) d/riing- 
. zab’, the “ornament of the throne,” afterwards sur- 
named ALUM-GEER or ALAM-Gir, 4/ltim-Zeer, (“ con- 
queror of the world,’’) a celebrated emperor of Hindostan, 
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was born in 1618. Though the third son of Shah Jehan, 
he managed, by creating dissension among his brothers, 
and finally by the assassination of the two elder, Dara 
and Shuja, and the imprisonment of the younger, Moorad, 
to possess himself of the whole empire, even in the life- 
time of his father, whom he detained in captivity for 
seven years. Notwithstanding the unscrupulous means 
by which he possessed himself of power, he seems to 
have used it not unwisely nor very unjustly, so far as 
his Mohammedan subjects were concerned; though his 
bigoted intolerance towards the Hindoos created dis- 
content and was the cause of the first formidable insur- 
rection among the warlike Marhattas. Though cool and 
crafty, he seems not to have been cruel, except from mo- 
tives of policy. During a severe famine which afflicted 
his empire in the third year of his reign, he showed both 
wisdom and humanity in the relief of his famishing sub- 
jects. He added Beejapore and Golconda to his domin- 
ions, and increased the imperial revenue to £ 40,000,000, 
He died in 1707, in the fiftieth year-of his reign. The 
Mussulmans of India regard him as one of the greatest 
of their monarchs; but the decadence of the empire 
may be traced to his policy. As in the case of Louis 
XIV. of France, whom he resembled, his religious intol- 
erance and habits of duplicity ruined the resources and 
prosperity of the country. 

See E_puinstTong, “‘ History of India;’”? Bernier, ‘‘ Voyages et 
Description de Empire Mogol ;” J. Mitt, ‘“‘ History of British 
India ;”” Dow, ‘‘ History of Hindustan.” 

Au/‘si-us, (or éw’se-us,) (HENRY,) a Swedish Hellen- 
ist, born in Smaland in 1603, was professor of Greek at 
Upsal. Died in 1659. 

Ausone. See AUSONIUS. 

Au-so/ni-us, [Fr. AUSONE, 0’son’,] (DEcIMUS Mac- 
Nus,) a celebrated Latin poet, born at Burdigala (Bor- 
deaux) about 310 A.D. He taught grammar and rhetoric 
at that city with such success that his fame induced Va- 
lentinian to appoint him tutor of his son Gratian in 367. 
After the accession of Gratian to the throne, 375 A.D., 
Ausonius enjoyed the favour of his former pupil, and 
obtained, besides other high offices, that of consul in 
379. He appears to have been a Christian in profession ; 
but Muratori and others have affirmed or supposed he 
was a pagan. He wrote epigrams; “Idyllia;” a descrip- 
tive poemon the Moselle ; and “ Series of Noble Cities,” 
(“Ordo nobilium Urbium.”) His poems were greatly 
admired by his contemporaries, but are less agreeable to 
the taste of modern critics, who consider his style faulty 
in many respects. His poem onthe Moselle has consid- 
erable merit, and is called the oldest specimen of descrip- 
tive poetry. Died about 394 A.D. 

See M. pe Puymaicrg, “‘ Vie d’Ausone ;’? Soucuay, ‘‘ Disserta- 
tio de Vita et Scriptis Ausonii ;”? FAsrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina ;” J. 
Democeor, “ Etudes historiques et littéraires sur Ausone,”’ 1837. 

Ausonius, [Fr. AUSONE,| SAINT, born in the French 
province of Saintonge, is supposed to have been conse- 
crated first bishop of Angouléme (Engolisma) in 260 A.D., 
and to have been slain by the Vandals about 270; but 
his history is doubtful. 

Auspicius, aw-spish’e-us, SAINT, Bishop of Toul, 
was a learned and distinguished ornament of the Church 
in France in the fifth century. Died about 480 A.D. 

Aussigny, d’, dd’stn’ye’, (THIBAULD,) was Bishop of 
Orléans, France, in the fifteenth century. He wrote a 
“ Flistory of the Acts of Joan of Arc.” 

See SainTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Tableau dela Poésie Frangaise au seiziéme 
Siécle.” 

Aus’ten, (Miss JANE,) an English authoress, born at 
Steventon, Hampshire, in December, 1775, was a daugh- 
ter of a clergyman who was rector of that parish for 
many years. After the death of her father, she resided 
at Southampton and at Chawton, to which she removed 
in 1809. In 1811 she published anonymously her first 
novel, “Sense and Sensibility,” which was very favour- 
ably received. Her other works are “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” ‘‘ Emma,” (1816,) “‘ Northanger 
Abbey,” (1818,) and “ Persuasion,” (1818.) Her charac- 
ters belong to the middle rank of English society, and 
are not extraordinary either morally or intellectually. 
She is considered almost unrivalled in fidelity tu nature. 
Her writings are free from sentimental extravagance, but 
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not deficient in tenderness. They have been translated 
into French, and are admired in France. ‘‘ Edgeworth, 
Ferrier, Austen,” says Sir Walter Scott, “have all given 
portraits of real society far superior to anything vain man 
has produced of like nature.” Died in May, 1817. 

See Lockuart, “ Life of Sir Walter Scott ;’’ ‘Quarterly Review” 
for January, 1821; ‘Atlantic Monthly” for February, 1863; Mrs. 
Etwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from the 
Commencement of the Last Century,” vol. ii., 1843. 

Austen, (RALPH,) a writer on horticulture, fruit-trees, 
etc., was born in Staffordshire about 1610. 

Austen or Aus’tin, (WILLIAM,) an English metal- 
founder in the reign of Henry VI., was one of the artists 
employed to execute the splendid tomb of Richard, Earl 
of Warwick, in Saint Mary’s Church at Warwick. 

See Ducpate, ‘‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire.” 


Aus’tin, (BENJAMIN,) an American political writer of 
the democratic school, born about 1752. He was asup- 
porter of Jefferson. A collection of his writings in the 
“Boston Chronicle,” under the signature of “Old 
South,” was published in 1803 in a volume entitled 
“Constitutional Republicanism.” He died in Boston 
in 1820. 

Austin, (CHARLES,) a son of Benjamin, noticed above, 
was shot in the streets of Boston (1806) in an attempt to 
inflict castigation upon one who had attacked his father 
in the public papers. 

Austin, (JAMES TRECOTHIC,) an American lawyer and 
writer, son of Jonathan L. Austin, born in Boston in 
1784. He graduated at Harvard in 1802, was advocate 
of Suffolk county for twenty-nine years, and attorney- 
general of Massachusetts from 1832 to 1843. He pub- 
lished a “ Life of Elbridge Gerry,” and other works. 

Aus’tin, (JOHN,) an English writer, born in Norfolk 
county in 1613, became a Roman Catholic about 1640, 
and afterwards resided mostly in London. He wrote, 
besides other works, ‘‘The Christian Moderator; or, 
Persecution for Religion condemned,” (1651,) the style 
of which is commended. Died in 1660. 

See Butter, “‘ Historical Memoirs respecting the English, Irish, 
and Scotch Catholics.” 

Austin, (JOHN,) an English jurist, born in 1797, was 
author of “The Province of Jurisprudence determined,” 
(1832,) which is said to be one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the philosophy of law and legislation that 
has been produced in modern times. Died in 1860. 

Austin, (JONATHAN LORING,) an American patriot, 
born in Boston in 1748, In 1777 he was sent to Paris 
with the news of the surrender of Burgoyne. Here he 
remained two years as Franklin’s secretary, and after- 
wards spent two years as his agent in England. On his 
return to the United States he was liberally rewarded 
by Congress. Died in 1826. 


Austin, (Mosers,) an American pioneer, born in Dur- 
ham, Connecticut, about the commencement of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. _ He sold his property in 1820, and pen- 
etrated to the interior of Texas. At Bexar he forwarded 
to the Mexican government an application for permission 
to establish in that country an American colony of three 
hundred families, and, without waiting for a reply, he set 
out on his return to Missouri for settlers. He died soon 
after (June, 1821) from the effect of the hardships to which 
he had been exposed. His application, however, was 
successful, and the colony was established by his son, 
Stephen F. Austin. 

Austin, (ROBERT,) an English clergyman, who de- 
fended the Parliament in a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Alle- 
giance not impeached,” etc., (1644.) 

Austin, SAINT. See AUGUSTINE, SAINT. 

Austin, (SAMUEL,) an English poet, son of Rev. Sam- 
uel, noticed below, was born in 1636; died in 166tr. 

Austin, (SAMUEL,) D,D., president of the University 
of Vermont, was born in New Haven, Connecticut, in 
1760. He graduated at Yale with distinguished honours 
in 1783, and, after studying divinity, preached for several 
years in Fair Haven, and about twenty-five years in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Died in 1830. 

Austin, (Rev. SAMUEL,) an English poet, born in 
Cornwall in 1606. His principal work is ‘ Austin’s 
Urania, or the Heavenly Muse,” (1629.) 


See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz: Oxonienses.”’ 
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Austin, (Mrs. SaRAH,) an English writer, distin- 
guished as a translator from the German, was a member 
of the Taylor family of Norwich. She became the wife 
of John Austin, barrister, of London. She published 
“‘ Characteristics of Goethe,” (3 vols., 1833,) which had a 
great success, ‘Considerations on National Education,” 
“Sketches of Germany from 1760 to 1814,” and other 
original works. She also made excellent translations of 
Prince Piickler-Muskau’s “ Travels in England,” and of 
Ranke’s “ History of the Popes,” (3 vols., 1840,) of which 
Macaulay remarks, “It is such as might be expected 
from the skill, the taste, and the scrupulous integrity of 
the accomplished lady who, as an interpreter between 
the mind of Germany and the mind of Britain, has already 
deserved so well of both countries.” (Review of Kanke’s 
“History of the Popes.”) Died in 1867. 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine’”’ for September, 1867. 

Austin, (STEPHEN F.,) the founder of the State of 
Texas, was ason of Moses Austin, noticed above. He 
explored the region watered by the Colorado and Brazos 
Rivers in 1821, and conducted from New Orleans a party 
of emigrants, who settled where the city of Austin now 
stands. About the end of 1822 the grant made to his 
father was confirmed to him by the Mexican government. 
In the spring of 1833 the Texan colonists formed a con- 
stitution and applied for admission to the Mexican con- 
federacy ; but Austin, who visited the city of Mexico on 
this mission, found that country in a state of anarchy, and 
failed to obtain the ratification of the Texan constitu- 
tion. He was detained at Mexico as a prisoner or hos- 
tage until September, 1835. About that time the Texans 
took arms to drive the Mexicans out of Texas, and ap- 
pointed Austin commander-in-chief. In November, 1835, 
he went as commissioner to the United States to pro- 
mote the liberation of Texas from the Mexican domi- 
nation, and to obtain the recognition of Texas as an 
independent State. Died in December, 1836. 

Austin, (WILLIAM,) of Lincoln’s Inn, London, was 
the author of a poem on the passion of Christ, some 
prose works of a religious character, and a translation 
of Cicero on “Old Age.” Died in 1633. 

Austin or Aus/ten, (WILLIAM,) a designer and en- 
graver, who lived in London about 1750. Views of 
buildings in Palmyra and Rome are his most noted 
works. 

Austin, (WILLIAM,) an English physician and chemist 
of high reputation, was born in 1753. He practised at 
Oxford and in London, and was chosen physician to 
Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1786. He published 
a ‘Treatise on the Origin and Component Parts of the 
Stone in the Bladder,” (1791,) and wrote several papers 
on gases. Died in 1793. 

Austin, (WILLIAM,) an American lawyer and writer, 
born in 1778, rose to eminence at the Boston bar. His 
principal works are his ** Letters from London,” in 1802 
and 1803, and ‘‘ Essay on the Human Character of Jesus 
Christ,” in 1807. Died in 1841. 

Aus-tre-ber’ta, SAINT, born in Artois in 633 A.D., 
was related to the royal family. She died in 704. 

Austregilde, 6s’t’r-zhéld’, the wife of Gontran, King 
of Burgundy, notorious for her crimes. Died in 560 A.p. 

Austremoine, SAINT, saN‘t6s’t’r-mwAn/, [Lat. SrRE- 
MO/NIUS,] the first Bishop of Auvergne, converted many 
pagans in Gaul about 250 A.D. 

Autelli, dw-tel/lee, (JACopo,) an Italian worker in 
mosaic, flourished in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. There is said to be a curious mosaic in the mu- 
seum at Florence upon which he worked sixteen years. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Autelz, des, da z6’tél’, (GUILLAUME,) a French poet 
of considerable reputation in his day, but of no great 
merit, born in Burgundy in 1529. He is supposed to 
have died about 1600. 

See Nickron, “‘ Mémoires,” 

Autenrieth, von, fon 5w’ten-reet’,( HERMANN FRIED- 
RICH,) a physician, born at Tiibingen in 1799, succeeded 
his father as professor of anatomy in 1835. He has 
published, besides other works, one “On the Diseases 
of the Common People of Great Britain,” (‘‘ Ueber die 
Volkskrankheiten in Gross-Britannien,” 1824.) 

See CaLiisEn, “ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 
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Autenrieth, von, (JOHANN HERMANN FERDINAND,) 
an able German medical writer and physiologist, born 
at Stuttgart in 1772, was the father of the preceding. 
He practised about one year (1794) at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and became professor of anatomy, etc. at Tii- 
bingen in 1797. He was distinguished for his varied 
knowledge and powers of observation, and wrote nume- 
rous works, the principal among which is a ‘Manual 
of Human Physiology,” (“ Handbuch der empirischen 
menschlichen Physiologie,” 3 parts, 1801-02.) Died at 
Tiibingen in ‘1835. 

Auteroche,(CHApPE p’.) See CHAPPE D’AUTEROCHE, 

Autharis. See ANTHERIC. 

Authon. See Auron. 

Authville des Amourettes, a’, dot’vél’ da 23’- 
moo’rét’, (CHARLES Louis,) a French tactician, who 
published several works on military subjects. He was 
bern at Paris in 1716, and died there in 1762. 

Autichamp, d’, do’te’shén’, (ANTOINE JOSEPH Hu- 
lalie de Beaumont—uh'l2le’ deh bo’mdn’,) Count, 
born in 1744, was a brother of the marquis Jean T. Louis, 
noticed below. He fought for the American cause at 
Yorktown, Died in 1822. 

Autichamp, d’, (CHARLES,) a son of the preceding, 
born in 1770, was a royalist chief in the Vendean war of 
1793. Died in 1852. 

Autichamp, d’, (CHARLES,) Seigneur de Miribel, a 
French officer, entered the army about 1640. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Lerida and Lens. Died in 1692. 

Autichamp, d’, (JEAN THERESE Louis de Beau- 
mont—deh bo’mdn’,) MARQUIS, was born at Angers, of 
a distinguished French family, in 1738. He took an act- 
ive part in the royalist cause during the Revolution until 
1797, when he entered the service of Paul I. of Russia, 
where he obtained considerable distinction. Returning to 
France with the Bourbons in 1815, he was made lieuten- 
ant-general, and governor of the Louvre. Died in 1831, 

See Dr Courceties, “Dictionnaire historique des Généraux 
I‘rangais.”’ 

Au/to-clés, [AiroxAjc,] an Athenian general and 
orator, commanded in Thrace in 362 B.c. 

Au-toc’ra-tes [Avtoxpatnc] of Athens, one of the 
earliest Greek dramatic poets. 

Autoin. See ALDUIN. 

Au-tol’/¥-cus, [AdrdAveoc,] a Greek mathematician, 
born at Pitane, in AXolis, lived about 320 B.c. He taught 
mathematics to the philosopher Arcesilaus, and wrote 
two extant works, “On the Moving Sphere,” and “On 
the Risings and Settings of the Stars.” 

See ScHorLt, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.”” 

Autolycus, a famous thief of antiquity, the son of 
Hermes. (See SISYPHUS.) 

Au-tom/e-don, [Airouédur,] the name of a poet to 
whom are attributed a number of epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. He is supposed to have been a native of 
Cyzicus, and to have lived in the reign of Nerva. 

Autonine, d’ton’, [Lat. AUTUM/NUS,] (BERNARD,) a 
French jurist, born near Agen about 1570. He wrote, 
besides other legal works, a ‘‘ Commentary on the Com- 
mon Law ( Coutume) of Bordeaux.” Died in 1666. 

Auton, Authon, da’, dd’tén’, or Autun, d’tin’, 
written also Anton and D’Anton, (JEHAN or JEAN,) a 
French poet and chronicler, who is supposed to have 
been born about 1470. His'reputation as a poet brought 
him to the notice of Anne of Brittany, queen of Louis 
XII., through whom he received the appointment of 
chronicler to the king. His ‘“ Annals of the Reign of 
Louis XII.” are distinguished for their truth and fidel- 
ity. Died in 1527. 

See Goujet, ‘‘ Bibliothéque Frangaise.”” 

Au-ton’o-é, [Gr. Atrovén,] a daughter of Cadmus, 
and a sister of Ino, was the wife of Aristzeus, and mother 
of Actzon. 

Au-toph-ra-da/té8, [Gr. Adrodpadaryc,] a Persian 
general in the time of Artaxerxes III. and Darius IT. 
He suppressed the revolt of Artabazus, Satrap of Lydia, 
and commanded the fleet of Darius in the war with Alex- 
ander the Great, in conjunction with Pharnabazus, 

Autran, 6’trén’, (JOSEPH,) a French poet, born at 
Marseilles in 1812. He produced in 1838 “Sports for 
the Winds,” (‘‘Ludibria Ventis,”) which was received 
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with favour, and in 1848 “The Daughter of Aéschylus,” 
a drama in five acts, which shared the prize of the Acad- 
emy with the “Gabrielle” of Augier. His ‘ Poems of 
the Sea” (1852) are admired. 

Autreau, d’tro’, (JACQUES,) a French artist of the 
seventeenth century, was respectable both as a painter 
and dramatic writer. His comedy of “ Port a Anglais” 
(1718) was eminently successful. Died in poverty, at 
Paris, in 1745, aged eighty-nine. 

See HetneckeEn, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.’ 

Autrey, o’trd’, (HENRI JEAN Baptiste Fabry de 
Moncault— fa’/bre’ deh mdn’kd’,) Count, born in 
Paris in 1723. He was commander of a brigade of 
cavalry of Brittany ; but was chiefly noted for the works 
he wrote in opposition to the Encyclopzedists, (as the 
infidel philosophers of the eedeh Revolution were 
called.) Died in 1777. 

See Grimm, ‘“‘ Correspondance litt¢raire.”’ 

Autrive, d’, do’trév’, (JACQUES FRANGOIS,) an emi- 
nent French violinist and composer, was born at Saint- 
Quentin in. 1758, and died in 1824. 

Autroche, d’, dd’trosh’, (CLAUDE de Loynes—deh 
lwan,) a French translator, born at Orléans in 1744. He 
published in 1804 a metrical version of Virgil’s “ A‘neid,” 
which he considered an improvement on the original. 
He proposed to give an edition of the Afneid such as 
he supposed Virgil would have written if he had lived 
long enough to make it perfect. In 1808 he produced a 
mediocre version of “ Paradise Lost, separated (décagée) 
from the superfluous parts which disfigure it.” Died in 
1823. 

oa QuErArRD, “La France Littéraire.”” 

Au-tro/ni-us Poe’tus was consul of Rome in 66 B.c., 
after which he was banished as an accomplice of Catiline. 

Autumnus. See AUTOMNE. 

Autun. See AUTON. 

Auvergne, 6-vern’, [Fr. pron. 0’vari’,| (BERNARD,) 
the first Count of, obtained his title in 864. He joined 
the league of Charles the Bald in 877, but made his 
peace with the king in the following year, and afterwards 
rendered distinguished services to Louis II., who ap- 
pointed him guardian to his son Louis III. He was 
killed in war in 884. 

Auvergne, d’, ad’varfi’, (ANTOINE,) a French ope- 
ratic composer, born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1713, went 
to Paris, where he became director of the Opera. Died 
in 1797. 

Auvergne, d’, (EDWARD,) an English historical writer, 
born in the island of Jersey about 1660. He was chap- 
lain to William III., whom he accompanied in his wars 
in the Spanish Netherlands, of which he afterwards 
wrote the history. Died in 1737. 

See Woop, ‘“‘Athenz Oxonienses ;”? SALMon, ‘‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Essex.” 

Auvergne, qd’, (GUILLAUME,) [Lat. GULIEL/Mus AR- 
VER’/NUS or ALVER/NUS,] Bishop of Paris, was born at 
Aurillac in the latter part of the twelfth century. A 
doctor of the Sorbonne, he was distinguished by his phi- 
losophical, mathematical, and theological studies, having 
written voluminously on the Jast subject. His chief 
work is atreatise on ‘ The Universe,” (‘‘ De Universo.”) 
Died in 1249. 

Auvergne, d’, (LATOUR.) See LATOUR D’AUVERGNE. 

Auvergne, d’, (MARTIAL, m&R’se’4l’,) called also 
Martial of Paris, an eminent French lawyer, poet, and 
wit, was born in Paris about 1440. Among his works 
may be mentioned the “ Decrees of Love,” (“ Les Arrests 
d’Amour,”) partly in prose and partly in poetry, in imi- 
tation of the subjects treated in the courts of Love as 
established in that age, and a poem entitled “Vigils of 
the Death of Charles the Seventh.” Died in 1508. 

See LonGFELLOW’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Auvergne, d’, (PEYROLS, pa’rol’,) a_ distinguished 
Provengal poet, many of whose songs are preserved in 
the Vatican and the Royal Library of Paris, flourished 
in the twelfth century. 

See Mituort, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire des Troubadours ;’? SIsmoNnpD1, 
“De la Littérature du Midi de l’ Europe.” 

Auvergne, d’, (PIERRE,) also called Petrus de Al- 
vernia (or Arvernia) and Petrus de Cros, a pupil 
of Thomas Aquinas, was born in Auvergne about 1250, 
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and became one of the most distinguished philosophers 
and theologians of his day. He wrote several commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s works, was a socius of the Sorbonne, 
and canon of the Cathedral of Paris. 

See Burts, ‘‘ Historia Universitatis Parisiensis.”” 


Auvergne, d’, (PIEKRI,) written also Peyre d’Aul- 
vergne, a famous troubadour of. Clermont, flourished 
about the middle of the twelfth century. He afterwards 
renounced the world and became a monk. He died, it 
is supposed, about 1215. 

See Loncrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’”? M1Ltor, 
“ Histoire littéraire des Troubadours.”’ 

Auvergne, dQ’, (PIERRE,) a celebrated French scholar, 
who became rector of the University of Paris in 1272. 
Died probably about 1300. 

Auvergne, @’, (THEOPHILE MALO CORRET DE LA 
Tour.) See LATOUR D’AUVERGNE. 

Auvigny, @, do’vén’ye’, (JEAN du Castre — di 
k4st’r,) a French “ttératewr, born in Hainaut about 1710, 
is said to have been addicted to pleasure no less than to 
literature. Among his works are “Lives of Illustrious 
Men of France,” (10 vols., 1739-57,) and a romance 
called ‘Memoirs of Madame de Barneveldt,” (1732 or 
1735.) He was killed at the battle of Dettingen in 1743. 

See Morert, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Auvity, o’ve’te’, (JEAN ABRAHAM,) for several years 
a surgeon of the Foundling Hospital at Paris, was noted 
for his skill in treating the diseases of children, He 
wrote several medical essays. Died in 1821. 

Auvray, 0’vRa’, (FELIX,) a French historical painter, 
born in 1800, was one of the most distinguished pupils 
of Baron Gros. Died in 1833. 

Auvray, (JEAN,) a French poet of considerable 
merit, but whose works are too often disfigured by in- 
delicate allusions and coarseness of expression, born 
about 1590; died in 1633. His “Sacred Treasure” 
seems to have been the best of his productions. 

Auvray, (Louis Marig£,) a French colonel, born in 
1762, was prefect of La Sarthe from 1800 until 1814. 
He published “Statistics of the Department of La 
Sarthe,” (1802.) Died in 1833. 

Auvray, (PHILIPP PETER JOSEPH,) a portrait-painter, 
born at Dresden in 1778; died in 1815. 

Auwera, 6w-Wa/rd, (JOHANN GEORG,) an artist who 
was educated at Rome, but afterwards became court- 
sculptor in Bavaria, resided at Wiirzburg, where he died 
in 1756. 


See JAcx, ‘‘ Leben und Werke der Kiinstler Bambergs.” 


Auxbeeuff, o’buf’, (PIERRE,) a French priest, emi- 
nent as a pulpit orator, lived at Paris about 1400. 

Auxentius, awk-sen’/she-us, [Fr. AUXENCE, 6k’- 
sénss’,| Bishop of Milan, (Mediolanum,) born in Cappa- 
docia about 310 A.D. He was at first an Arian, but 
afterwards recanted, and enjoyed the favour of the 
emperor Valentinian until his death in 374. 

Aux-Epaules, 6’z4’pdl’, [Lat. Dr Hvu’meEris, Ap 
Hu/mrros, or Dr Scap/uis,] a French soldier of for- 
tune of the fifteenth century, took an active part in the 
civil wars under Charles VII., and served for a time in 
the English army. Died in 1643. 

See JEAN CHARTIER, “‘ Chronique,’’ and ‘‘ La Mer des Histoires,”” 
Lyons, 1512. 

Aux-il/\-us, a French theologian, lived about goo, and 
wrote some treatises against Pope Sergius III. 

Auxiron, 6k’se’rén’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
mathematician, born at Baume-les-Dames about 1680; 
died in 1760. 

Auxiron, d’, ddk’se’rbn’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) 
a French officer, born in Besancon in 1728, wrote some 
works on the best method of supplying Paris with water, 
and one (2 vols. 12mo) on “Government,” Died in 1778. 

Auxiron, @’, (JEAN BAprisve,) a French jurist, born 
at Besancon in 1736 5 died in 1800. 

Auzanet, 074’nd’, (BARTHELEMI,) a French lawyer 
of high repute, born in Paris in 1591. He was engaged 
with De Lamoignon in an effort to produce a uniform 
system of Jaws throughout France, which, though it 
failed of its object, produced some valuable legal works. 
Died in 1673, 


See Mor#rt, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 
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Auziron, 6’ze’réN’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French engi- 
neer, and writer on political economy, born at Besangon 
in 1728; died in 1778. 

Auzoles, d’, d6’zol’, (JACQuEs,) Lord of La Peyre, and 
author of several works on Chronology and the Bible, was 
born in Auvergne in 1571, and died at Paris in 1642. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Auzou, 6’zoo’, (Louis NAPOLEON,) a nonconformist 
French priest, born at Versailles in 1806, was a disciple 
of Abbe Chatel, founder of the “ French Catholic Church.” 
He wrote “ On Sacerdotal Usurpations,” (1832,) and other 
works, and protested against the celibacy of the clergy. 
In 1839 he retracted his heterodox opinions. 

See QUERARD, “La France Littéraire.”” 

Auzout, 6’z00’, (ADRIEN,) an able French astronomer, 
mathematician, and instrument-maker, born at Rouen, be- 
came one of the first members of the Academy of Sciences, 
founded in 1666. He was the inventor of the movable 
wire micrometer, and published a “Treatise on the Mi- 
crometer,” (1667.) ‘He shares with Picard,” says Biot, 
“the honour of having applied the telescope to graduated 
instruments or quadrants.” Died at Rome about 1692. 

See Detamsre, “Histoire de l’Astronomie moderne; Con- 
porceT, ‘‘ Eloges.”’ 

Auzoux or Auzou, 6’z00’, (Louts,) a French physi- 
cian, born in the department of L’Eure in 1797. He is 
distinguished by the invention of a new art of imitating 
anatomical preparations with paste or pulp, (fdte de 
carton,) which becomes hard when it dries. He gave 
the name of azatomie clastigue to his method, which is 
considered a very valuable invention. 

Av-a-lo’ni-us, (ELVAN,) an English missionary, who 
is said to have preached the gospel to the Bretons in the 
second century. 

See Gopwin, ‘‘ De Episcopiis Anglicis ;? Mortrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique.” 

Avalos, d’, di-va/lés, sometimes written Davalo 
(d4-va/lo) by the Italians, the name of a noble family of 
Spanish origin, who migrated to the kingdom of Naples 
in the fifteenth century. 

Avalos, qd’, (ALFoNSO,) Marquis of Pescara, an officer 
and friend of Ferdinand II. of Naples, to whom he ren- 
dered good service in his war against the French. He 
died from the effects of a wound in 1495, leaving a son 
Ferdinand, who was a famous general. 

Avalos, da’, (ALFonso,) Marquis del Vasto, (written 
also Del Guasto,) an able general, born at Naples in 
1502, was ason of Ifigo, noticed below, and a first-cousin 
of the Marquis of Pescara. He entered the army of 
Charles V. at an early age, and greatly contributed to the 
victory of Pavia in 1525. He succeeded the Marquis of 
Pescara in command of the army in November of the 
same year. In the expedition against Tunis in 1535 he 
had the chief command of the land-forces. He succeeded 
De Leyva as captain-general of the Imperial forces in 
Italy, and became governor of Milan in 1536 or 1537. 
He was defeated with great Joss by the French under 
Condé, at Cérisoles, in 1544. Died in 1546. His sonnets 
and Azme are commended. 

See Borra, ‘‘ Storia d’Italia ;”? Vert, *‘ Storia di Milano ;”? BRAN- 
TOME, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”* 

Avalos, d’, (Cosranza,) a distinguished poetess, 
sister of the preceding, lived about 1520. She became 
the wife of Alfonso Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi. Her 
poetical talents, beauty, and virtue are highly praised 
by contemporary writers. - 

Avalos, d’, (FERDINANDO,) Marquis of Pescara, [in 
French, Le Marquis de Pescaire,] a famous general, 
born at Naples about 1490, was a son of Alfonso the 
elder, noticed above. About 1508 he married Vittoria 
Colonna, a poetess. (See COLONNA, ViTTortA.) He was 
taken prisoner by the French at Ravenna in 1512, and 
appointed Asoo of the infantry in Italy by Charles V. 
about 1518. In 1521 he captured Milan from Lautrec, 
and in 1522 pillaged Genoa after he had taken it by 
storm, Pescara and the Duke of Bourbon invaded Pro- 
vence in 1524, but were forced to retreat. The former 
formed the plan of the battle of Pavia, (1§25,) and ap- 
pears to be entitled ta the honour of the victory, although 
he was not nominally the first in command, (See LAn- 
NOY, and BouRBOoN, Duc pr.) Sismondi says Pescara 
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had the greatest share in gaining this battle, in which he 
was wounded. Lannoy having gone to Spain with the 
royal captive, the chief command devolved on Pescara. 
At this juncture, several Italian princes formed a secret 
league to drive the Spaniards out of Italy, and attempted 
to seduce Pescara into the project; but he divulged the 
secret to Charles V. Died at Milan, in November, 1525. 

See Paoto Grovio, ‘‘La Vita di Don Ferrando Davalo;”” BRAN- 
Tomer, “Vies des Hommes illustres;’? GIANNONE, “Storia civile 
del Regno di Napoli;’? Gurccrarptnt, ‘‘Istoria d’Italia;” Borra, 
“*Storia d’Italia ;”” Verrt, “ Storia di Milano.” 

Avalos, d’, (INtco,) Marquis del Vasto, a younger 
brother of Alfonso, Marquis of Pescara, noticed above, 
served under the great captain Gonzalo de Cordova, and 
died in his service in 1503. 

Avalos, de, di 4-v4’lés, (INIGo,) a Spanish general, 
who was a constant adherent of Alfonso V. of Aragon. 
Died in 1481. 

Avalos, de, (Ruy Loprz,) father of the preceding, 
was Grand Constable of Castile, and a noted warrior. 
Died about 1427. 

A-van-ci/nus, [Ger. pron. 4-vant-see/nus,] (NIco- 
LAUuS,) a learned Jesuit, rector of the colleges of Gratz, 
Passau, and Vienna, and author of several works on 
biography, criticism, and theology, was born in the Tyrol 
in 1612, and died in 1685. 

See JoécueEr, “Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon.” 

Avangon, q’, da’vén’sdn’, (GUILLAUME,) Archbishop 
of Embrun, born about 1530, was a violent adversary of 
the Protestants. Died in 1600, 

Avantio. See AVANZI. 

Avantius,(H1reRoNyMus.) See AVANZI, (GIROLAMO.) 

Avanzi, 4-van’/zee, or Avantio, 4-van’te-o, [Lat. 
AVAN/TIUS,] (GIOVANNI MartA,) a distinguished Italian 
jurist and poet, born at Rovigo in 1549, was a friend of 
Torquato Tasso. He resided at Padua from 1606 until 
his death. He wrote “Il Satiro, Favola pastorale,” a 
drama, (1587,) “The Glow-Worm,” (‘La Lucciola,” a 
poem, 1627,) and other works in prose and verse, which 
remain in manuscript. Died in 1622. 

See Mazzucue tt, “Scrittori d’ Italia.” 

Avanzi, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian philologist and editor, 
born at Verona probably about 1460. He assisted Aldus 
Manutius in preparing the works of Latin authors for 
the press, and was rather bold and unscrupulous in his 
conjectural emendation of texts. Among the classics 
which he edited were Catullus, (1493,) Lucretius, (1500,) 
and the Younger Pliny, (1504.) He was living in 1534. 

Avanzi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, born at Fer- 
rara in 1655, was more noted for the number than the 
quality of his productions. Lanzi says that he seems to 
have painted against time. He executed figures, land- 
scapes, etc. His master-piece is the ‘‘ Beheading of John 
the Baptist.” Died in 1718. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Avanzi, (NICCOLO,) a distinguished engraver of gems, 
of the sixteenth century. He was born at Verona, but 
worked mostly.at Rome. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Avanzi, d’, da-v4an’zee, (JACOPO DI PAOoLo,) an emi- 
nent Italian painter of the fourteenth century, supposed 
to have been a native of Bologna or Padua. He worked 
at Bologna between 1370 and 1400. In his youth he 
painted Madonnas almost exclusively. He afterwards 
fermed a partnership with Simone de’ Crocefissi. His 
style resembled that of Giotto, whom he surpassed in 
attitude and expression. The frescos which he exe- 
cuted in San Felice, Padua, in 1376 were partly restored 
in 1773 by F. Zanoni. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Avanzini, 4-v4n-zee/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian ma- 
thematician and natural philosopher, born at Gaino, in 
Venetia, in 1753. He became professor of mathematics 
at Padua about 1797. Having been deprived of this 
place by the political events of 1801, he was restored in 
1806. He was chosen in 1805 a member of the National 
Institute. He wrote essays on the resistance of fluids, 
and a “Treatise on the Theory of the Hydraulic Ram,” 
(1815.) Died in 1827. 


See Tipaxpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 
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Avanzini, (GIUSTINIANO,) an Italian painter, who 
flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Avanzini, (PIETRO ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Piacenza; died in 1733. 

Avanzino, 4-v4n-zee’no, a painter of many frescos in 
the churches of Rome, born at Citta di Castello in 1552; 
died in 1629, 

Avanzino, (GIUSEPPE MARIA,) an Italian physician 
of Roveredo, became professor at Florence. He wasa 
pupil of Vallisnieri, and defended the opinion of his 
master respecting the origin of springs, in a treatise, 
(1725.) Died in 1739. 

Avanzo. See AVANZI. 

Avaray, da’, da’va’r1a’, (ANTOINE Louts,) Duc, a 
French officer, born in 1759, chiefly distinguished for 
aiding the escape of Monsieur (afterwards Louis X VIII.) 
from Paris in June, 1791, of which Louis in gratitude 
published a full account after his accession to the throne. 
Died in Madeira (whither he had gone for his health) in 
I81I. 

Avaray, da’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE de Bésiade —deh 
ba’ze’4d’,) Duc, father of the preceding, was born in 
1740. He served in the Seven Years’ war, was a deputy 
in the States-General, a member of the Constituent As- 
sembly, (1790,) and a zealous royalist. He only escapea 
the guillotine by the death of Robespierre. In 1814 he 
carried the address of the Senate to Louis XVIII. Died 
in 1820. 

Avaray, d’, (CLAUDE THEOPHILE DE BESIADE,) 
MARQUIS, a French general, born in 1655. He served in 
several campaigns before the peace of Ryswick, (1697,) 
and became maréchal-de-camp in 1702. He commanded 
a wing with great success at the battle of Almansa in 
1707, and served under Villars in Flanders in 1710-12. 
Died in 1745. 

Avas, 4-vas’, (R. Moses JUDAH,) a Jewish theological 
writer and poet, lived in the seventeenth century. 

Avatar, av’a-tar’, or Avatara, av’a-ta’ra, [from ava, 
“ off,” “away,” “down,” and tara, a “ crossing over” or 
passing from one thing to another,} a term signifying 
* descent” or “ transformation,” applied in the Hindoo 
mythology to an incarnation of one of the principal dei- 
ties, particularly of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu. The 
avatars of Vishnu are especially celebrated; they are 
named as follows: 1, Matsya, the “ Fish ;” 2. Kurma, 
(kOoRma,) the “Tortoise ;” 3. Varaha, the “Boar ;” 4. 
Narasingha, the “ Man-Lion ;” 5. Va’mana, (or Wa’ma- 
na,) the ‘“‘ Dwarf;” 6, Parasura/ma, (called in the com- 
mon dialect Pitr’‘asooram’;) 7. Rama Chandra ; 8. Krish- 
na ; 9. Booddha, (Buddha;) the tenth, which is yet to come, 
is called Kalki, The particular Avatars of Vishnu will 
be treated of more fully under their respective heads. 
(See Marsya, KORMA, etc.) 

Avaux. See FELIBIEN. 

Avaux, d’, da’vo’, a violin-player and composer, who 
lived in Paris in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

Avaux, d’, (CLAUDE de Mesmes—deh mém,) 
Coun’, one of the most distinguished French diploma- 
tists of the seventeenth century, was born about 1595. 
He was sent on a mission to Venice in 1627. About 1643 
he was appointed a plenipotentiary to conduct the intri- 
cate negotiations required to terminate the Thirty Years’ 
war. He passed several ensuing years at the Hague, 
at Miinster, and at various German courts, and is said 
to have gained the confidence of foreign powers by his 
integrity. Before he had completed the negotiations 
which resulted in the peace of Westphalia, (1648,) he 
was recalled by Mazarin, in consequence of the in- 
trigues and jealousy of Servien, who had been sent as 
his colleague. He died in 1650, He left diplomatic 
memoirs, which were published in 1674. 

See Retz, “ Mémoires;” FLAssan, ‘ Histoire de la Diplomatie 
Frangaise.” 

Avaux, d’, (JEAN ANTOINE DE MESMES,) COUNT, a 
French diplomatist, born in 1640, was a nephew of the 
preceding, whose talents he is said to have inherited. 
He was one of the plenipotentiaries who negotiated the 
treaty of Nymwegen, (1678,) after which he was ambas- 
sador to Holland until 1688. In 1689 he was envoy ex~ 
traordinary to James II. in Ireland. He also had some 
agency in the treaty of Ryswick, (1697.) Died in 1709, 
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The “Negotiations of Count d’Avaux” were published 
in 6 vols., 1753. 

See Macautay, ‘History of England,” especially chap. xii. of 
vol. iii. ; Sarnt-Simon, “* Mémoires.” 

Avaux, d’, (JEAN ANTOINE DE MesMEs,) CouNT, a 
judge and academician, born in Paris in 1661, was a 
grand-nephew of Claude, noticed above. He became 
first president of the Parliament of Paris in 1712, and 
courageously headed that Parliament in opposition to 
several measures of the regency, especially to the finan- 
cial schemes of Law in 1718. He was elected in 1710 
to the French Academy. He was noted for his bon- 
mots. Died in 1723. 

See D’ALEMBERT, “‘ Histoire des Membres de l’Académie.” 


Avaux, d’, (JEAN JACQUES DE MESMES,) a French 
judge, born in 16040, was a member of the French Acad- 
emy. Died in 1688. 

Aved, a’véd’, (JAcQUES ANDRE JOSEPH,) a successful 
French portrait-painter, born at Douay in 1702, was a 
pupil of La Belle. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of Paris in 1734, soon after which he was ap- 
pointed portrait-painter to the king. Among his works 
are portraits of Mehemet-Effendi, J. B. Rousseau, and 
Mirabeau. He is said to have been particularly success- 
ful in representing character. Died in 1766. 

See HEINECKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Av’e-diks, Patriarch of Armenia. Having persecuted 
or offended the Catholics, he was abducted by the Jesuits 
about 1704, and imprisoned at Messina. 

Aveelen. See AVELEN. 

Aveen, 4-van’, (ADRIAN,) a Dutch engraver, born at 
Amsterdam, lived about 1700. 

Aveiro, 4-va/e-ro, (Don Jost de Mascarenhas— 
da mas-ka-rén’y4s,) DUKE oF, a Portuguese nobleman of 
infamous character, born in Lisbon about 1710, is chiefly 
noted for his having been one of the prime actors in an 
attempt to assassinate the king (José I.) in 1758, for which 
he was broken on the wheel, and his property confis- 
cated. This conspiracy was originated by the Jesuits and 
discontented nobles in revenge for the protection which 
the king gave to the Marquis of Pombal. 

See Smitu, “‘ Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal,” and “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”’ for February, 1759. 

Aveis or Aveys, a-vas’ or 4-vis’, written also Avis, 
SULTAN, second sovereign of the Persian dynasty of 
Dkhanian princes. He became sultan in 1356. He is re- 
presented as the benefactor of his people and a munifi- 
cent patron of learning. Died in 1374. 

Avelen, van den, van den 4’veh-len, or Aveelen, 
a’va‘len, also written Aveele, (JOHAN,) a Dutch en- 
givaver of moderate ability, worked at Stockholm from 
1702 to 1712. 

Aveline, Zv’lén’, (ANTOIN®E,) a French engraver and 
designer, born in Paris about 1660. He engraved many 
landscapes and views of cities. Died in 1712. 

Aveline, (FRANCOIS ANTOINF,) an engraver of me- 
diocre abilities, was born in Paris in 1718. He worked 
chiefly for the booksellers. Died in London in 1762. 

Aveline, (JEAN,) an engraver, born in Paris, was a 
brother of the preceding. 

Aveline, (PIERRE,) a designer and engraver, born in 
Paris in 1710, was a cousin of the preceding. He was 
the most able artist of the family. He engraved after 
Jordaens, Watteau, Teniers, Rubens, Albani, and his 
own designs. Died about 1760. 

See Basan, ‘Dictionnaire des Graveurs.’ 

Avellaneda, de, da 4-vél-y4-nd’p4, (ALONSO FER- 
NANDEZ,) the assumed name of a Spanish author who 
in 1614 published a sequel to the first part of ‘Don 
Quixote,” before Cervantes had published his second 
part. This spurious continuation, entitled “Segundo 
Tomo del ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote,” was trans- 
lated into French by Le Sage, (1704,) and into English 
in 1805. Avellaneda’s work is much inferior to that of 
Cervantes, but has some literary merit. His real name 
is not known. His prologue contains a scurrilous attack 
on Cervantes. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Avellaneda, de, (Don GirctA—gar-thee’4,) Count 
of Castrillo, a distinguished Spanish statesman, born 
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about 1600. He was sent by Philip IV. as viceroy to 
Naples in 1653. During his administration two hundred 
thousand people are said to have died of plague in the. 
city alone in sixmonths. Avellaneda has been justly cen- 
sured for the inefficiency of his measures of prevention. 

See Grannong, “Storia civile del Regno di Napoli.” 

Avellaneda, de, (GERrTRUDIS GoMEs,) a popular 
Spanish poetess, born in the island of Cuba in 1816, was 
a daughter of a naval officer. She settled at Madrid 
about 1840, and published a volume of ‘“ Lyric Poems” 
in 1841. Her tragedies, “Alfonso Munio,” “ Principe de 
Viana,” and ‘“ Egilona,” had great success. She was 
married in 1846 to Don Pedro Sabator, who died the 
same year. She afterwards produced two poems, “The 
Cross,” (“ La Cruz,”) ard the “ Last Accent of my Harp,” 
and several dramas, among which are ‘The Glories of 
Spain,” (1850,) “The Flower-Girl,” (“La Hija de las 
Flores,”) and “La Sonambula.” 

Avellani. See AVELLONI, (GIUSEPPE.) 

Avellar, de, da 4-vél-lar’, (FRANCISCO GOMES,) a 
Portuguese prelate, born in 1739, became Bishop of Al- 
garve in 1789. He merited the title of public benefactor 
by his improvements in agriculture. Died in 1816. 

Avellino, 4-vél-lee’no, (FRANCESCO MartA,) an Ital- 
ian antiquary and numismatist, born at Naples in 1788. 
He became professor of Greek in the University of 
Naples in 1815. In 1839 he was appointed director of 
the Museo Borbonico. He wrote many treatises on 
medals and antiquities. Died in 1850. 

Avellino, (GIuLIo,) a Sicilian landscape-painter, 
called In MESSINESE, (‘‘the Messinese,”) was a pupil of 
Salvator Rosa. His style resembles that of his master, 
but is not so wild. He worked at Ferrara, where he died 
about 1700. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Avellino, (Onorrto,) a skilful Italian painter of his- 
tory and portraits, born at Naples in 1674, was a pup?! of 
Solimena. He was especially successful in portraits. 
He worked at Naples and at Rome, where he died in 
1741. Among his best works is a fresco in the church 
of San Francesco di Paolo in Rome. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Avellone. See AVELLONI. 

Avelloni, 4-vél-lo’nee, (FRANCESCO,) a prolific Italian 
dramatist, born at Venice in 1756. His first play, ‘‘ Giulio 
Assassino,” was performed with success at Naples. He 
wrote many plays which were brought on the stage of 
Naples under the name of the Prince of Sangro, who 
paid him eight ducats apiece. He was most successful in 
the sentimental drama, sometimes called the “Jachry- 
mose.” Among his works are the “ Lantern of Epicte- 
tus,” and “Tl Sogno d’Aristo,” (“‘Aristo’s Dream.”) Died 
at Rome in 1837. ; 

See Tipatpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Avelloni or Avellani, 4-vél-l8’nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an 
Italian poet of great imagination, born at Venice in 1761. 
Among his works is “Padova Riacquistata,” (“Padua 
Recovered,” 1790.) Died at Venice in 1817. 

A/ven, Da’ven, Davent, da/vén’, or D’Avesnes, 
an engraver, the time and place of whose birth are un- 
known. He engraved on copper several works of Puii- 
maticcio and Giulio Romano. 

Avenant. See DAVENANT. 

Av-e-na/ri-us, (JOHANN,) a German theologian, born 
at Eger in 1520.. His German name was Habermann, (or 
Hafermann, z.e. “ Oatman,”) which, according to the cus- 
tom of the time, he changed to the Latin equivalent Ave- 
narius. We was professor of theology at Jena. He 
published a Hebrew Lexicon, (1568,) and other works. 
Died in 1590. 

Avenarius, (JOHANN,) a Protestant minister, born at 
Steinbach in 1670. He preached at Berka and Gera, 
and wrote several theological and musical works, among 
which is “Evangelic Doctrine, or Song-Sermons,” 
(“Evangelische Lehr, oder Lieder-Predigten,” 1729.) 
Died at Gera in 1736. 

Avenarius, (JOHANN,) a grandson of Tohann, (1520 
-90,) noticed above, was professor of eloquence. He 
wrote ‘Synopsis Giconomica,” and other works, dated 
1608-28. 
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Avenarius, (TIHOMAS,) a German composer, born 
near Leipsic, published some songs in 1614. 

Avenbrugger. See AUENBRUGGER. 

Avendanno, 4-vén-din’/no, (PEDRO Nufiez—noon’- 
yéth,) a Spanish jurist, lived about 1540. 

Avenelles, des, da z4v’nél’, (ALBIN or AUBIN,) a 
French satirical poet, born in 1480, was canon of Sois- 
sons. He translated into verse the ‘“‘ Reméde d’Amour” 
of Afneas Sylvius, (Pius II.) 

See Gouyet, “ Bibliothéque Frangaise.”’ 

Avenelles, des, (Puitippr,) a French translator of 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,” (Paris, 1558.) 

Avenelles, des, (PIERRE,) an advocate of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, chiefly known by his disclosure of the 
Amboise conspiracy (formed in 1560 by the Prince de 
Condé) to remove the Guise family from about the per- 
son of Francis II. 

Avenpace, 4’vén-pa’/tha, Avempace, 4’vém-p4’tha, 
Abenpace, or more properly Ibn-Bajah, ib’n-ba’jah, 
(Aboo-Bekr- Moham/med-Ibn -Yahya—yah’hyA,) 
a celebrated Arabian philosopher, born probably at 
Saragossa. He practised medicine at Seville, which he 
quitted about 1120 A.D. He afterwards became vizier 
at the court of Fez, where he is supposed to have died 
about 1130. He was one of the teachers of Averroés, 
and was a devoted admirer of Aristotle. Avenpace 
wrote treatises on philosophy, metaphysics, etc. 

See N. Antonio, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus ;’’ Casrrt, “‘ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana ;” WiusTENFELD, ‘‘ Geschichte der Arabischen 
Aerzte.’ 

Avenport, d’, div’en-port, (FRANCIS CHRISTOPHER,) 
an English monk, born at Coventry about 1598, was 
chaplain to Charles If. Died in 1665. 

Av-en-ti/nus, (or 4-vén-tee’nus,) (JOHANNES,) a histo- 
rian of much merit, whose family name was THURMAIER 
or THURNMAIER, was born at Abensberg, in Bavaria, in 
1466. Having taught eloquence, etc. at Vienna and In- 
golstadt, he was invited to Munich in 1512, and became 
the tutor of the duke’s sons. His chief work is a “ His- 
tory of Bavaria,” (“ Annales Boiorum,” 1554,) which was 
generally esteemed, and highly praised by Leibnitz. The 
editor of this work suppressed some passages unfavour- 
able to the Romish Church, which were restored in an 
edition published by Cisner in 1580. Died in 1534. 

See J. ZreciEr, ‘‘ Vita Aventini;’? D. W. MotteEr, “‘ Dissertatio 
de J. Aventino,”’ 1698. 

Av’en-zo/ar, written also Avenzohar or Aben- 
zohar, a corruption of the Arabic name Ibn-Zohr, (ib’n 
zohr,) a celebrated Arabian physician, born probably 
near Seville, Spain, about 1075. According to some 
modern. authorities, he was a Jew. He was a sonof an 
eminent physician of similar name who wrote several 
works and died in 1130. The son became vizier of the 
Sultan Abdel-Moomén. Died at Seville in 1162. His 
principal work, commonly called “Teiseer,” (‘ Teisir,” 
“Taisir,” or “Theizir,”) is one of the most valuable 
works of the Arabian physicians. 

See Leo Arricanus, ‘‘ De Viris illustribus ;”” Fasrictus, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Greca;” Castrt, “ Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana.” 

Avenzoar THE YOUNGER, a son of the preceding, 
born at Seville about 1114, was a distinguished physician 
and poet. He succeeded his father as chief physician to 
the Sultan Abdel-Moomén, and was raised to the rank 
of vizier. He wrote several medical works, which are 
not extant. Died at Morocco about 1200. By Arabian 
writers he was accounted the most eminent of the family. 


See Fasrictus, “‘ Bibliotheca Graeca;”’? N. ANTonto, “ Bibliotheca 
Hispana Vetus.” 


Aver. See AUER. 

Aver, 4/ver, (JOHANN Paut,) a German painter, born 
at Nuremberg in 1636; died in 1687. 

Averani, 4-va-ra/nee,- (BENEDETTO,) an eminent 
Italian professor and classical scholar, born at Florence 
in 1645, became in 1676 professor of Greek, and after- 
wards of humanities, in the University of Pisa. He was 
very successful as a teacher of the Greek and Roman 
languages and antiquities. His lectures on Thucydides, 
Euripides, Cicero, Livy, and Virgil were published in 
three volumes, (1716.) He wrote other works, in prose 
and verse. Died at Pisa in 1707. 


See G. AverANI, ‘“‘ Benedicti Averani Vita; FaBront, “ Vite 
Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 
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Averani, (GIUSEPPE,) a celebrated jurist, brother of 
the preceding, born at Florence in 1662, was also dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in the physical sciences. 
He became in 1684 professor of law at Pisa, where he 
lectured with high reputation for many years. He wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘f Discourse on the Law of War 
and Peace,” (“ Disputatio de Jure Belli et Pacis,” 1703,) 
and “Interpretations of Law,” (“ Interpretationes Juris,” 
1716-36.) His Latinity is admired by Italian critics. 
Died in 1738. 

See Fasront, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’? T1paLpo, 
“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;”” MazzucHE Ltt, ‘‘ Scrittorid’ Italia.” 

Averani, (NIccoLo,) brother of the preceding, an 
eminent Italian advocate and mathematician, who edited 
the works of Gassendi, was born at Florence about 1650 ; 
died in 1727. 

See MazzucHE tut, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Averara, 4-va-ra/ra, (GIOVANNI BaTTIsvTa,) an Ital- 
ian fresco-painter, born at Bergamo, was an imitator of 
Titian. He was a good colorist, and excelled in paint- 
ing infants and Jandscape-backgrounds. He was in the 
prime of life when he died in 1548. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Averari, 4-va-ra’ree, (ANTONIO,) an Italian writer and 
famous preacher, born in Lombardy, lived about 1500. 

See MazzucueE ty, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Averdy, del’, deh 1a’vér’de’, called also Laverdi, 
(CLEMENT CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French statesman, 
born in Paris about 1720, was made comptroller-general 
of the finances in 1763. He recommended the abolition 
of the transit-duties on grain, which was afterwards car- 
ried into effect, and proposed other salutary measures, 
but was soon after removed from office. He perished 
by the guillotine in 1793. 

See LAcCRETELLE, ‘‘ Histoire de France,’’ and ‘‘ Vies des Surinten- 
dants des Finances et des Contréleurs-généraux.”’ 

A/ver-ell, also written Auerell, (WILLIAM,) an 
English pamphleteer of the sixteenth century, wrote a 
‘Dial for Daintie Darlings,” (London, 1590,) and other 
works. 

A/ver-ill or A’ver-ell, (WILLIAM W.,) an American 
general, born in the State of New York, graduated at 
West Point in 1855. In the autumn of 1862 he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the regular army, and _ brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He commanded a troop of cav- 
alry in several actions fought in Virginia in 1863. In 
December of that year he conducted a raid into South- 
western Virginia and destroyed a large amount of stores 
at Salem. He served under Sigel and Hunter in West 
Virginia in 1864. 

Averkam, van, van 4’ver-kam’, written also Aver- 
kampen, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch landscape and marine 
painter, born at Kampen about the end of the sixteenth 
century, was called “the Mute of Kampen.” His his- 
tory is unknown. His drawings are more prized than 
his pictures, the colours of which have been injured by 
time. 

Averois or Averoys. See AVERROES. 

Averoldi, 4-va-rol’dee, (GruLIO AN’TONIO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Venice in 1651, became a resident of 
Brescia. He formed a rich collection of medals, marbles, 
etc., and wrote a treatise on the paintings and antiquities 
of Brescia, (1700.) Died in 1717. 

See BrutitoT, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Monogrammes.” 

Averoni, 4-v4-ro’/nee, (VALENTINO,) an Italian theo- 
logian, born at Florence, lived between 1550 and 16zc. 

Averrhoés. See AVERROES. 

Averroés,* 4-vér’ro-éz, or A-ver’ro-is, written also 
Averois, Averoys, or Averrhoes, the common form 
of the name of Ibn-Roshd, (ib’n rdsh’d,) one of the most 
famous of all the Arabian philosophers and physicians, 
was born at Cordova, in Spain, probably in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. He was a pupil of Aven- 
pace and Avenzoar. He became cadi (judge) at Seville 
and Cordova, and enjoyed a high degree of favour at the 
court of Aboo-Yoosuf-Yakoob -Al- Mansoor - Billah, at 
Morocco. His celebrity as a writer rests chiefly on his 
Commentary on Aristotle, which in the middle ages 


* Chaucer, after Dante, writes the name AVERRo!Is. (See Prologue 
to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.”’) 


AVERSA 


obtained for him the title of “The Commentator.” He 
is mentioned by Dante, in the “Inferno,” canto iv., as 
‘* Averrois che il gran comento feo.’’* 

His works are extremely numerous. He wrote on medi- 
cine, theology, law, logic, etc. Some of his works have 
been translated into Latin and Hebrew. He died at 
Morocco in 1198. He seems to have been a more de- 
vout believer in the philosophy of Aristotle than in the 
religion of Mohammed. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the disciples of Aristotle in Italy were divided 
into two sects, the Averroists and the Alexandrists. 

See LEo AFRICANus, ‘ De Viris illustribus ;?? N. AnTonto, ‘ Bi- 
bliotheca Hispana Vetus; Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;”’ 
TENNEMANN, “Geschichte der Philosophie ;” E, RENAN, ‘‘ Averroés 
et Averroisme,”’ 1852; Dr. F. HorFER’s article on AVERROES, in the 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Aversa, 4-vér’si, (TOMMASO,) an Italian poet and 
dramatist, born at Amistrato, in Sicily. He was patron- 
ized by several cardinals and dukes, and gained con- 
siderable reputation by his poems, among which are 
“Piramo e Tisbe,” an idyl, (1617,) and “The Pilgrim,” 
(“Il Pellegrino,” a drama, 1641.) He translated Vir- 
gil’s “Aineid” into Sicilian verse, (1654-60.) Died in 1663. 

See MAzzucHELLlI, “‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

A’/ver-y, (WAITSTILL,) an American lawyer and pa- 
triot, born in Norwich, Connecticut, near the middle of the 
last century. He removed to North Carolina, of which 
State he became attorney-generalin 1777. Diedin 1821. 

Avesani, 4-va-84/nee, (GIOACHINO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Verona in 1741, became professor of rhetoric 
at Verona in 1775. In 1807 he published a volume of 
elegant Latin and Italian poems, (‘ Poesie Italiane e 
Latine.”) Among his works is ‘“‘The Metamorphoses,” 
(“Le Metamorfosi,” a poem, 1812.) His edition of 
“Orlando Furioso,” in which the licentious passages 
are suppressed, appeared in 1820, Died in 1818. 

See MoscuinI, ‘‘ Della Letteratura Veneziana del Secolo XVIII.” 

Avesbury, (ROBERT OF.) See ROBERT OF AVES- 
BURY. 

Avesne, d’, (BAUDOUIN.) See BAUDOUIN D’AVESNE. 

Avesne, d@,, da’vén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French fanatic of 
the seventeenth century, who claimed a divine mission 
for himself, and made virulent attacks upon the king and 
his ministers. He is supposed to have died about 1660. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Aveyro. See AVEIRO. 

Avezac, d’, dav’zik’, (AUGUSTE GENEVIEVE VALEN- 
TIN,) nephew of Jean Pierre Valentin, noticed below, was 
a native of Saint Domingo. Having settled in the United 
States, he became a successful lawyer, and in 1831 was 
appointed chargé-d’affaires to the Netherlands. Died 
in 1850. 

Avezac, d’, (JEAN PIERRE VALENTIN,) son of Pierre 
Valentin, noticed below, was born in 1756, and was one 
of the deputies sent to France in 1790 to oppose the 
revolutionary ideas then prevalent. Died in Saint Do- 
mingo in 1803. 

Avezac, d’, (PIERRE VALENTIN,) a French lawyer, 
born at Tarbes in 1719, emigrated in 1748 to Saint Do- 
mingo, where he became a planter and was distin- 
guished for his zeal in promoting public improvements. 
Died in 1781. 

Avezac, a’, (PIERRE VALENTIN DOMINIQUE JULIEN,) 
son of the preceding, born in Saint Domingo in 1769, 
removed to New Orleans, where he died in 1831. He 
translated Scott’s “Marmion” into French. 

Avezzana, 4-vét-z4’/n4, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian pa- 
triot, born in Piedmont in 1797, fought in the repub- 
lican campaigns of 1821-23, afterwards served in Mexico 
under Santa Anna, and took part in the Italian revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

Aviani, 4-ve-4’/nee, an excellent Italian painter of 
architecture, landscapes, and marine views, born at 
Vicenza, adorned the ceilings of several churches in that 
city. Some of his works contain figures painted by 
Carpioni. He flourished in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 


Aviano, 4-ve-4/no, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Vicenza, was, according to Ginguené, one of the most 
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successful burlesque poets of his time. He published 
three satirical chapters, (“Capitoli,” 1603,) which are 
praised by several Italian critics. Died about 1608. 

See MazzucuE tt, ‘‘ Scrittori d’ Italia.” 


A-vi-a/nus, (FLAVIUS,) a Roman poet, who is often 
confounded with Rufus Festus Avienus, was the author 
of numerous fables in verse, which are sometimes printed 
with those of AZsop. His date is uncertain. He proba- 
bly lived between 200 and 350 A.D. 

Aviau du Bois de Sanzay, i’ve’6’ dii bw4 deh 
s6Nn‘za’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
noted for his piety and benevolence, was born in 1736, in 
the diocese of Poitiers. He emigrated in the Revolu- 
tion, but, returning in disguise, visited all parts of his 
diocese, at great personal hazard. Though appointed 
archbishop by Napoleon, he sided with the pope in his 
contests with the French emperor. He was named a 
peer in 1815, and died in 1826. 

See J. Tournon, ‘‘Précis de la Vie de Monseigneur C, F, 
d’Aviau,”’ 1829. 

Av’i-bus, (GASPARO OSELLO, gds-p4’ro o-sel’lo, or 
Gas/PAR AB OSEL/LO,) an Italian engraver of Padua, 
lived about 1560-80. He imitated the style and copied 
some of the prints of Giorgio Ghisi surnamed Manto- 
vano. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of Engravers.” 

Avicebron, 4-ve-tha-brén’, (SoLoMoN IBN GaBI- 
ROL,) a Spanish Jew and philosopher, was author of a 
work called ‘Source of Life,” (“Fons Vitz,”’) which was 
often noticed by Albertus Magnus and Aquinas. He ap- 
plied the philosophy of Aristotle to the Mosaic doctrines. 
M. Munck has recently proved the identity of Avicebron 
with Solomon Ibn Gabirol, who was distinguished as a 
religious poet, and died at Malaga in 1070, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Av-i-cen/na, [It. pron. 4-ve-chén’n4; Fr. AVICENNE,* 
a’ve’sénn’,] the Latin form of Ibn-Sin4, ib’n-see/n4, 
the most illustrious of Arabian physicians, born at Af- 
shena, a village in Bokhara, 980 A.D. He was a re- 
markable instance of precocity as well as activity of in- 
tellect. He is said to have been a thorough master of 
Moslem theology, and of the chief branches of mathe- 
matical and physical science then cultivated, including 
arithmetic, algebra, Euclid’s elements, and the Almagest 
of Ptolemy, before he was sixteen. At this age he began 
the study of medicine, of natural science, and of the meta- 
physical writings of Aristotle. Before he was twenty he 
had the reputation of being the most learned and gifted 
man of his time. He was patronized in turn by several 
Mohammedan princes, among whom he had acquired 
great fame by his extraordinary skill in the cure of dis- 
eases. Although he applied himself intensely to study 
and to the composition of his numerous works, he appears 
to have given himself with scarcely less ardour to the 
pursuit of pleasure, to the ruin of his constitution, so that 
it was said of him that his philosophy could not procure 
him wisdom nor all his medical skill procure him health. 
He died in 1037, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
Among his numerous writings we may particularly men- 
tion his “Rule” or “System of Medicine,” (‘Canon 
Medicine,”) a great work, the different parts of which 
treat of anatomy and physiology, materia medica, and the 
various diseases to which man is subject, with their ap- 
propriate remedies. It was originally written in Arabic, 
and has been translated into Hebrew as well as into 
Latin. He wrote various other works, including a book 
on animals, said to be little more than a paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s “History of Animals,” and a work on the 
“Soul,” (“De Anima ;’’) also several small treatises on 
alchemy and other subjects. No man, except Aristotle 
and Galen, exercised so absolute an authority in science, 
during the middle ages, as Avicenna. For five centuries 
his “Canon” was regarded as the highest authority in 
the schools of Europe. 

See Ipn-KuAtiikAn’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary,’’ published by 
De Slane, Paris, 1842; FREIND, ‘‘ History of Physic;’? BRUCKER, 
‘History of Philosophy;” WiusTENFELp, ‘‘ Geschichte der Ara- 
bischen Aerzte ;”’ S. Kein, ‘“‘ Dissertatio de Avicenna medico,”’ 1846 ; 


Cuoutant, “‘ Handbuch der Biicherkunde fiir die altere Medicin ne 
ABULFARAJ, ‘Oriental History ;? ABULFEDA, ‘‘ Universal History. 


* “ Averrois who wrote the great Commentary.” 


. ” 
* Chaucer writes the name Avycen. (See the “‘ Pardoneres Tale. 


€ask; ¢ass; & hard; &as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8asz;thasin this. (J@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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A-vid’i-us Cas’si-us, a brave and able Roman gen- 
eral, born in Syria, was noted for his extreme severity 
as adisciplinarian. He commanded under Marcus Aure- 
lius the army which defeated the Parthians in 165 A.D., 
and a few years later was appointed governor of Syria. 
Having several legions under his command, he revolted 
in 175 A.D. and declared himself emperor. He made 
himself master of Egypt and of Asia east of Mount Tau- 
rus. Marcus Aurelius was about to march against him, 
when Avidius was killed by his own officers in 175 A.D. 

A-vi-e’/nus, (RuFus Frsrus,) a Roman poet, who 
probably lived about 4oo a.p. He is supposed to have 
been a native of Italy, and to have been a pagan, The 
works which have come down to us under his name are 
a Latin paraphrase, in hexameters, of the ‘“ Periegesis” 
of Dionysius, a translation of the ‘‘ Phenomena” and 
“ Prognostica” of Aratus, and a fragment (seven hun- 
dred and three lines) of a poem called “The Maritime 
Region,” (“Ora Maritima.”) His style is superior to 
that of contemporary writers. 

See Wernsporr, “‘ Poete Latini minores.” 

Avigador, 4-ve-g4-dér’, (SOLOMON BEN ABRAHAM,) 
a Jewish philosopher and writer, lived about 1400. 

Avila, de, (ALFoNSo.) See ALPHONSUS ABULENSIS. 

Avila, de, da a4/ve-la, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish por- 
trait-painter of Seville, lived in the first part of the seven- 
teenth century. His portraits were celebrated for their 
fidelity. 

Avila, de, (GIL GONZALEZ,) a Spanish biographer and 
antiguary, born at Avila about 1577. He published in 
1606 ‘The Antiquities of Salamanca, with the Lives of 
its Bishops,” and in 1623 a description of Madrid, with 
the lives of the principal natives, in his “‘ Theatre of the 
Greatness (or “ Glories”) of Madrid,” (‘‘Teatro de, las 
Grandezas de Madrid.”) His chief work, ‘“ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Theatre,” (“Teatro eclesiastico,” 4 vols., 1645-53.) 
giving the biographies of the bishops and archbishops 
of the two Castiles, was left unfinished at his death. 
Died in 1658. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Avila, de, (HERNANDO,) was painter and sculptor to 
Philip IJ. of Spain. He appears to have worked chiefly 
in Toledo, where about 1568 he painted two altar-pieces, 
—a “ John the Baptist” and an “Adoration of the Kings.” 
Died about 1600. 

See Bermupez, “‘ Diccionario Historico.”’ 

Avila, de, (JUAN,) an eloquent and zealous Spanish 
preacher, born in La Mancha about 1500, was called ‘the 
Apostle of Andalusia,” in which province he laboured 
with success as home-missionary for twenty years. 
Among his converts were Saint Francisco Borja and 
Saint Teresa de Jesus. He died in 1569, leaving, be- 
sides other religious works, ‘Spiritual Letters,” which 
were translated into French and (partly) into English. 

See Luis pz Munoz, ‘‘ Vida de Juan de Avila,” 1635. 

Avila, de, (Don SANCHO,) a Spanish general, born 
at Avila in 1523. He was an officer in the expedition 
against the corsair Dragut, in Africa, in 1550. He 
went to the Netherlands in 1567 with the Duke of 
Alva, of whose guard he was then commander. It was 
Avila who arrested the Counts Egmont and Hoorn at 
Brussels. He failed in an attempt to relieve Middelburg 
in 1574, but in the same year defeated Count Louis 
of Nassau at Mook or Mookerheide. In 1577 he with- 
drew with his army from the Low Countries in com- 
pliance with the treaty of Ghent. Died at Lisbon in 
1583. According to the Dutch historians, he was as cruel 
as Alva. 

See Branvémeg, ‘ Capitaines étrangers;’? De Tuou, “ Histoire 
Universelle ;” Mortey, ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ vol. ii. 

Avila y Zufiiga, de, da 4’/ve-l4e thoon-yee’g4, (Luts,) 
a Spanish historian who lived in the reign of Charles V., 
whose favour he enjoyed. He was ambassador to Rome 
in the time of Paul IV. and Pius IV., served in the war 
against the Protestant German princes, and commanded 
the Spanish cavalry at the siege of Metz in 1552. He 
wrote ‘ Commentaries of the War of Charles V. in Ger- 
many in the Years 1546 and 1547,” (1548,) which was 
translated into English and other languages. This work 
has been praised for the elegance and conciseness of its 


Style, but is considered partial by some judges. He ap- 
pears to have died about 1560. 

See N. Antonio, ‘Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;” De Tuou, 
“* Histoire Universelle.”’ 

Aviler, %ve/l’’, (AucusTin CHARLES,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1653, studied in Rome, with 
the aid of a pension from the king. He worked some 
time with Mansard, in Paris, and afterwards erected 
several fine buildings at Carcassonne, Nimes, and Tou- 
louse, among which is the palace of the Archbishop of 
Toulouse. He published a “Course of Architecture,” 
(1691,) often reprinted, and a good “ Dictionary of all 
the Terms of Architecture, Civil and Hydraulic.” Died 
at Montpellier in 1700. 

See FonTenal, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Avis. See AVEIS. 

Avisenna. See AVICENNA. 

Av’i-son, (CHARLES,) an eminent English musician 
and musical critic, born about 1710, passed nearly all 
his life at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was church or- 
ganist. He was a pupil of Geminiani, and published 
an ingenious and able “Essay on Musical Expression,” 
(1752,) which displays good taste, scholarship, and sound 
judgment. It was, however, severely and bitterly criti- 
cised by Dr. Hayes, professor of music at Oxford. Avi- 
son’s reputation as a composer rests chiefly upon his 
concertos. Died in 1770. 

See Fktis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Avisse, 4’véss’, a blind French versifier, born in 1772, 
became professor in the Institution for the Blind at 
Paris. Died in 1801.. A volume of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1802. 

Avisse, (ETIENNE FRANGOIS,) a French comic poet, 
born in Paris about 1694. He wrote “The Divorce,” 
and other comedies, which had a temporary success. 
Died in 1747. 

Avitabile, 4-ve-ta’be-la, (PIETRO,) an Italian mission- 
ary, died at Goa in 1650. 

See F. Maaar, ‘‘ Vita d’ Avitabile Pietro.” 

Avitabile, a’, di-ve-ta’be-la, or Avitable, 4-ve-ta’bla, 
(Brasio Magoli—ma-go’lee,) an Italian writer of poetry 
and biography, lived at Naples in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Bevits: See ELAGABALUS. 

A-vi’tus, (At’/cimus Ecpi¢/1us,) SAINT, Bishop of 
Vienne, was born in Auvergne about the middle of the 
fifth century. He obtained great reputation for learning, 
and succeeded his father as bishop about 490 A.D. He 
was a zealous adversary of Arianism, from which he 
converted Sigismund, Prince of Burgundy. He wrote 
letters, homilies, and other works, some of which are 
lost. Among his extant works is a poem, or series of 
poems, ‘‘On the Creation of the World,” “On Original 
Sin,” “On the Deluge,” (“Diluvio Mundi,”) etc. “The 
analogy of these two poems,” says Guizot, referring to 
Milton’s epic, ‘is a curious literary fact, and that of Saint 
Avitus deserves the honour of being compared to that 
of Milton.” Died in 525. 

See CriLiieR, “Auteurs sacrés;’? BoLLANbDUus, 
torum.”” s 

Avitus, (GALLONIUS,) a governor of Thrace in the 
time of Aurelian. 

Avitus, (JULIUS,) successively governor of Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia, and Cyprus, which appointments he held 
under Seve’rus and Caracalla. He was the husband of 
Meesa, and grandfather of the emperors Elagabalus 
and Alexander Severus. 

Avitus, (Marcus M-scivius,) one of the emperors 
of the Western Roman Empire, is supposed to have been 
born in Auvergne about 400 A.D. Before his accession 
to the empire he had been Prefect of Gaul, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars against the Huns and 
Vandals. On the sack of Rome by the latter, and the 
death of Maximus in 455, he assumed the purple, and 
after a reign of fourteen months was deposed by Ricimer, 
and appointed Bishop of Placentia. Died in 457. He 
was the father-in-law of Sidonius Apollinaris. 

See Gipson, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Avity, d’, da’ve’te’, (PIERRE,) a French writer and 
soldier, was born at Tournon in 1573. His productions 
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are very miscellaneous, embracing poetry, history, fiction, 
morals, etc.; but his greatest work appears to have been 
“A General Description of the Four Quarters of the 
Globe, its Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics,” 
(1st vol., 1626.) Died in 1635. 

Avogadro, 4-vo-g4/dro, (ALBERTO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Vercelli, lived at Florence in the fifteenth century. 

Avogadro, (CAMILLO), an Italian poet, born at Milan ; 
died in 1617. 

Avogadro, not Avogrado, as sometimes spelled, 
(GIROLAMO,) an Italian philologer, jurist, and patron 
of learning, born at Brescia, lived between 1450 and 
1500. 

Be oendee, (GIUSEPPE,) Count of Casanova, an Ital- 
jan nobleman, born at Vercelli in 1731. He wrote 
several treatises on rural economy, (1783-1810.) Died 
in 1813. 

aveee (Lucta,) an Italian poetess of the six- 
teenth century, born at Bergamo. She had the distinc- 
tion of being praised by Tasso. Died about 1570. 

Avogadro, (LUDOVICO,) was the chief of a band which 
conspired to expel the French from Brescia in 1512, and 
was killed in the attempt. 

Avogadro, (NEsTORE Dionict,) an Italian philolo- 
gist and friar of Novara, lived in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. He composed a Latin Lexicon, which 
passed through many editions. The oldest known edi- 
tion is dated 1488. 


See MazzucuHELtt, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.” 


Avogadro, (PIETRO,) an Italian painter of consider- 
able merit, lived in Brescia in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century.. ‘The Martyrdom of San Crispino” is 
called his master-piece. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 


Avogadro or Avvocati, 4v-vo-ka’tee, (VINCENZO 
Makzia,) an Italian writer on theology, born at Palermo 
in 1702. 

Avogaro or Avogari, (AZZONI RAMBALDO.) See 
AZZONt AVOGARI. 

Avolo, 4’/vo-lo, (CESARE,) an Italian philosopher of the 
sixteenth century, wrote ‘On the Causes of Sympathy 
and Antipathy,” (‘‘ De Causis Sympathiz et Antipathize,” 
1580.) 

Avondano, 4-von-da/no, (PIETRO ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian composer, lived at Naples in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Avont, van, vin a’vont’ or 4’von’, (PIETER,) a Flem- 
ish painter and-etcher of Antwerp, flourished about 1650. 
He painted landscapes with figures from sacred history 
or from mythology. His pictures and etchings are scarce 
and highly prized. 

See Huser, ‘Manuel des Amateurs;’?? HEINECKEN, “ Diction- 
naire des Artistes.’ 

Avosani, 4-vyo-84/nee, (ORFEO, oR-fa’o,) an Italian 
organist and composer of sacred music of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Avost, d’, da’vo’, (JERSME,) a French poet, born in 
Brittany in 1558 or ’59, had-an office in the household 
of Margaret, queen of Henry IV. He translated into 
French the “Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso, and other 
works, and wrote some original verses. 

Avrigny, d’, da’vrén’ye’, (CHARLES JOSEPH Loeil- 
lard—lvh’yar’,) a French poet and dramatist, born in 
the island of Martinique about 1760, lived mostly in 
Paris. He wrote several operas and vaudevilles, which 
were moderately successful, and in 1801 an elegant and 
vigorous “Essay on the Origin and Progress of the 
British Power in India.” His poem on “ The Departure 
of La Pérouse,” (1807,) and his tragedy of “Joan of 
Arc,” (1819,) are highly commended. He was a censor 
of the press under the empire. Died in 1823. 

See Querarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Avrigny, d’, (HyacinrHE Robillard—ro’be’yar’,) a 
French Jesuit, and a historian of high and merited repu- 
tation, was born at Caen in 1675. By his impartial and 
candid statements of the actions of the Jesuits, he in- 
curred the censure of his superiors, who mutilated his 
writings. His grief on this account is said to have has- 
tened his death, which occurred at Alencgon in 1719. His 
chief work is ‘ Memoirs contributory to a General His- 


tory of Europe from 1600 to 1716,” (4 vols., 1725,) which 
we have only in a mutilated state. 

See Morért, “Dictionnaire Historique ;?? Le Lone, “ Biblio- 
théque Historique.” 

Avril, a vrel or 4’vre’ye, (JEAN JACQUES,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Loudun in 1752; died in 1839. 

Avril, (JEAN JACQUES,) an eminent French engraver, 
born in Paris in 1744, was a pupilof J. G. Wille. His 
numerous works are executed with much taste and tech- 
nical skill. Among his best plates are “Virginia and 
Icilius,” after Lebarbier, ‘The Family of Darius,” after 
Lebrun, and several after Rubens and N. Poussin. Died 
in 1832. 

See Huser, ‘‘ Manuel des Amateurs.”’ 

Avril, (JEAN JACQUES,) a son and pupil of the pre- 
ceding, born in Paris in 1771, was an able engraver. He 
obtained in 1810a gold medal for a plate of “The Woman 
of Cana,” after Drouais. Died in 1831. : 

Avril, (PHILIPPE,) a French Jesuit, who in 1685 mad 
an effort to go by land to China as a missionary. Having 
reached Astrachan, he encountered some obstacle, and 
resolved to try another route through Russia. He per- 
formed his journey as far as Moscow; but the govern- 
ment would not permit him to proceed farther. Having 
returned to France, he published ‘Travels in various 
States of Europe and Asia,” (1692,) a work of some 
value. 

Avrillon, #/vre’yn’, (JEAN BAPTIsTE Exts,) an elo- 
quent French monk, and voluminous author of religious 
works, was born in Paris in 1652, and died in 1729. 

Avrillot, a’vre’yo’, (BARBE,) or MADAME Acarie— 
4/k/re’, a French devotee, called the founder of the 
order of Carmelites in France, was born in Paris in 1565. 
Died in 1618, 

See TRONSON DE CHENEVIERE, ‘‘ Vie de Barbe Avrillot.’” 

Avvocati. See AVoGADRO, (VINCENZO MARIA.) 

Avy, ave’, (ANTOINE SYLVAIN,) Baron, a French 
general, born in 1776, was killed at Antwerp in 1814. 

Avycen. See AVICENNA. 

Awbrey, (WILLIAM.) See AUBREY. \ 

Awdeley, (JoHN.) See AUDLEY. 

Awdeley, (THomas.) Sée AUDLEY, (THOMAS,) 

Awhadi (&’wa-dee’) of Maragha, a Persian poet, of 
the Soofee (Sfifi) sect, was the author of “ Jam-i-Jam,” 
a mystical work treating of the doctrines of the Soofees, 
which is stil] extant. Died at Ispahan in 1297. 

Axajacatl, 4-H4-H4-k4/tl, sometimes written Axa- 
jatl, emperor of the Mexicans or Aztecs, was the father 
of the celebrated Montezuma. He reigned about four- 
teen years, and added a number of provinces to the 
empire. Died about 1477. 

Axehielm, 4x’é-hyélm, (JOANNES,) a Swedish anti- 
quary, born at Norrkjoping in ,1608, became assessor at 
the superior court of law at Abo in 1637. He left in 
manuscript several treatises on the antiquities of Sweden. 
Died in 1692. 

Axel. See ABSALON. 

Axel, ak’sel, (IsAac,) a Swede, who was secretary to 
Ceenie Adolphus, and wrote a treatise on morality, 
(1662. 

Axelson, 4k’sel-son’, (IVER, ee/ver,) a Dane, who re- 
nounced allegiance to Denmark in 1453, and reigned 
over the island of Gothland. He delivered that island 
to the King of Denmark about 1467. 

Axelt, 4k’sélt or Atzelt, 4t/sélt, (JoHANN,) a Ger- 
man engraver of portraits, born at Nuremberg in 1654. 

Axen, 4k’sen, (PETRUS,) a German pbilologist and 
lawyer, born at Husum, in Sleswick, in 1635. He trans- 
lated into Latin Galeazzi Gualdi’s ‘“‘ History of the Peace 
between Louis XIV. and Philip IV.,” (1667,) and pub- 
lished “ Pheedri Fabulz Atsopice,” (1671.) Died in 1707. 

Ax-i-o-ni’cus, [’Agivi«coc,] an Athenian dramatic 
author, who lived about 380 B.c. 

Ax-i-o’the-a, [’A£:00éa,] a Greek woman who lived 
about 300 B.c. and came to Athens disguised in male 
apparel to attend the lectures of Plato. 

Axmann, 4ks’m4n, (JOsEPH,) an Austrian engraver, 
born at Brunn in 1793. He illustrated various works, 
chiefly those of Schiller and Stolberg. 


See Nac.er, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 
Ax’tel, (DANIEL,) COLONEL, was an adherent of Par- 
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liament in the civil war, and served under Cromwell in 
Ireland. He was executed by the royalists in 1660. 

Axtelmayer, iks’tel-mi’er, (STANISLAUS REINHARD,) 
a German natural philosopher, who lived about 1700- 
25, and wrote on various subjects. 

Ax’ti-us, or Axt, Akst, (JoHANN CoNRAD,) a Ger- 
man physician, who graduated in 1670. He published 
a ‘Treatise on Coniferous Trees and their Products,” 
(1679,) and other works, y 

Axtman, 4kst/m4n, (LEoroLp,) a clever Austrian 
painter of animals, born at Fulneck, in Moravia, in 1700. 
He settled in Prague, where he died in 1748. He ex- 
celled in painting dogs and horses. 

See JAck, ‘‘ Leben und Werke der Kiinstler Bambergs.”” 

Axular, &k’sii/lir’, (PIERRE,) a French writer in the 
Basque language, was born in Gascony. He became 
parish priest of Sare, and published in 1642 a popular 
treatise “On Repentance,” which is called the most re- 
markable work ever written in the Basque language. 


See Aucustin Cuano, ‘“‘ Voyage en Navarre,”’ Paris, 1836; Lar- 
RAMENDI, “‘ Diccionario trilingue del Castellano, Bascuence y Latin,” 


1745. é 

Ayala, 4-y4’l4, (SEBASTIANO,) a learned Jesuit, born 
in Sicily in 1744, was a friend of Metastasio, of whom he 
wrote a biography. He was once minister from the re- 
public of Ragusa to the court of Vienna. He edited the 
posthumous works of Metastasio, (3 vols., 1785,) wrote a 
pamphlet against the doctrines of the French Revolution, 
(1792,) and an “Essay on the Faults of the Dictionary 
della Crusca.” Died in 1817. 

See Tipatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Ayala, de, da 4-y4’l4, (BALTHASAR,) a learned writer 
of Spanish extraction, was born at Antwerp about 1548. 
He was judge-advocate of the army of Philip in the Low 
Countries. He wrote a treatise ‘‘ Upon the Rights and 
Duties of War and Military Discipline,” (“De Jure et 
Officiis Bellicis et Disciplina Militari,” 1582,) which is 
said to be the first that systematically reduced the prac- 
tice of nations in the conduct of war to legitimate rules. 
Died in 1584. 

See Forrens, “ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 

Ayala, de, (BARNABE,) a Spanish painter of Seville. 
Died about 1670. 

Ayala, de, (D1EGo Lopez,) a canon of Toledo, lived 
in the sixteenth century. He made elegant Spanish 
versions of the ‘‘Philocopo” of Boccaccio, and of the 
“Arcadia” of Sannazar, (1547.) 

Ayala, de, (JuAN Interian —én-ta-re-Aan’,) [Lat. 
JOAN’NES INTERAMNEN’SIS AJALA@/US,] a Spanish poet 
and prose writer, born about 1656, was professor of He- 
brew and theology at Salamanca. His best works are 
Latin poems, ‘“ Opuscula Poetica,” (1723,) which are 
praised for their grace and elegance, and the ‘‘ Learned 
Christian Painter,” (‘ Pictor Christianus Eruditus,” 
1730,) a treatise on the errors which painters often 
commit in the representation of religious subjects. 
He wrote many letters to Emanuel Marti, which are 
published with those of his correspondent. Died in 
1730, 

See Mayans, ‘‘ Specimen Bibliothece Hispano-Majansianz.”” 

Ayala, de, (PEDRO Loprz,) the most popular of the 
early Spanish historians, was born in Murcia in 1332. 
He fought for Henry de Trastamarre at the battle of 
Nagera, (1367,) where he was taken prisoner by the 
English. He was afterwards a member of the council 
of King Henry (Enrique) of Castile, and filled the 
office of high chancellor in the reign of John I. His 
chief work is a “ History of Castile,” (“Cronicas de los 
Reyes de Castilla, Don Pedro, Don Enrique II., Don 
Juan day Don Enrique III.,” 1495,) which is highly 
esteemed for fidelity. He was probably the most learned 
Spaniard of his time. He translated Livy’s History, and 
other works, into Spanish. Died in 1407. 

See N. Antonio, “Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus;’? Lopez pE 
Ayata, “ Cronicas;”? SANCHEz, ‘‘ Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas.”? 

Aybar, i-bar’, (XIMENES PEDRO,) a Spanish painter 
who lived at Calatayud in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, was a pupil and imitator of Francisco 
Ximenes. 

Aybek. See AIBEK. 

Aycard, 4’kar’, (Marig,) a French novelist, was 


born at Marseilles in 1794. He published, besides 
other works, novels entitled ‘Flora,’ ‘‘Marie de Man- 
cini,” (1830,) and “The Count of Horn,” (1834.) Died 
in 1859. 

Ayer, a’er, (PETER,) a soldier of the American Revo- 
lution, and subsequently one of the founders of the so- 
ciety of Shakers, was born in 1760, in Canterbury, New 
Hampshire; died in 1857. 

Ayeshah or Aieshah, 4’e-shah or i’e-shah, [Ger. 
spelling, AISCHAH or AYESCHAH,| the daughter of Aboo- 
Bekr, and favourite wife of Mohammed, to whom she 
was married when only nine years of age. In the events 
that took place after his death she bore a conspicuous 
part,—particularly against the caliph OthmAn, and after- 
wards Alee, whom she resisted in arms, but by whom 
she was finally subdued. She was held in great venera- 
tion by all Moslems, Died at Medina in 677. 

See Irvinc, ‘‘ Mahomet and his Successors ;”” OckLEvy, ‘ History 
of the Saracens,”’ 

Aylesbury or Ailesbury, alz’ber-e, (FRANCES,) a 
daughter of Sir Thomas, noticed below, was the wife of 
the Earl of Clarendon, and grandmother of Queens Mary 
and Anne. 

Aylesbury or Ailesbury, (Sir THoMAS,) an Eng- 
lish mathematician and patron of learning, was born in 
London in 1576. He was appointed master of requests 
and master of the mint, and created a baronet in 1627. 
He patronized Thomas Hariot, and welcomed to his 
table all men of science, some of whom received pen- 
sions from his private income. Having adhered to the 
royal cause in the civil war, he went into exile in 1649. 
Died at Breda in 1657. 

See Woon, “‘ Fasti Oxonienses ;” ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Aylesbury, (WILLIAM,) a son of the preceding, born 
in Westminster about 1612, became tutor to the young 
Duke of Buckingham. By the order of Charles I., he 
translated (with the aid of Sir C. Cotterell) Davila’s “ His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France,” (1647.) He was for 
some time secretary to the Governor of Jamaica, where 
he died in 1657. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Aylett, a’let, (RoBERT,) an English poet, born about 
1580, obtained the office of master in chancery. He pub- 
lished in 1622 a volume of four poems, entitled ‘‘ Peace 
with her four Garders,” “Susanna,” “ Thrift’s Equip- 
age,” and “Joseph or Pharaoh’s Favourite.” Among 
his other works are “ Divine and Moral Speculations,” 
(1654.) 

Ayliffe, a’lif, (JouN,) a learned English jurist, who 
lived in the eighteenth century, and styled himself a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. We have little inform- 
ation of the events of his life. He published in 1714 
“The Ancient and Present State of the University of 
Oxford,” (2 vols.) He manifested his hostility to the 
Romish Church in his “ Supplement to the Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England,” (1726.) In 
1734 he published a “‘ Pandect of the Roman Civil Law.” 
The time of his death is unknown. 

Aylini, i-lee’nee, or Ailino, I-lee’no, (GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian historian, lived between 1350 and 1400. 

Ayllon, de, da il-y4n’, (Lucas VASQUEZ,) a Spaniard, 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, who was in- 
strumental in inducing the men of Narvaez to desert to 
Cortez, and was among the first to land on the territo- 
ries of the (now) United States, for the purpose of carrv- 
ing off Indians for slaves. He formed a settlement in 
South Carolina, (which was afterwards abandoned,) where 
he died in 1526. 

Aylmer, 4l’mer, called also El’/mer, (JouHN,) an 
English bishop, born at Tilney, in Norfolk, in 1521. Soon 
after he left college, he became tutor to Lady Jane Grey, 
who expressed her opinion of him in these terms: “ He 
teaches meso gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allure- 
ments to learning, that I think all the time nothing whiles 
I am with him.” Hewasa zealous Protestant, and lived 
in exile on the continent during the reign of Mary. In 
1559 he published an “ Harborowe (harborough) for 
faithful and true Subjects against the late-blown Blast,” 
in answer to John Knox’s “Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Women.” He be- 
came Bishop of London in 1576, after which he distin- 
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euished himself by his intolerance and persecution of 
the Puritans and the Catholics. Died in 1594. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses ;”? FULLER, “ Worthies of Eng- 
land; Srrypr, ‘Annals and Ecclesiastic Memorials.” 

Ayl’mer, (MarrHew,) Lorp, born probably in Ire- 
land about 1643, became a rear-admiral in 1692, after he 
had distinguished himself at the battle of La Hogue. 
In 1709 he was appointed lord commissioner of the ad- 
miralty, admiral, and commander-in-chief of the fleet. 
He was deprived of his command in 1710, but reinstated 
in 1714. In1718 he was raised to the Irish peerage as 
Lord Aylmer, Baron of Balrath. Died in 1720. 

Ayloffe, alof, (Sir JosEpH,) a distinguished antiquary, 
bornin Sussex, England, about 1708. He :was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1731, and became audi- 
tor-general of the hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem in 
1750. His chief work is “Calendars of the Ancient 
Charters, and of the Welsh and Scotch Rolls, now re- 
maining in the Tower of London,” (1772.) He contrib- 
uted some papers to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
edited several works, among which was Leland’s “Col- 
lectanea,” (6 vols., 1770.) Died in 1781. 

See THomson’s “ History of the Royal Society.” 

Ayl’ward, (THEODORE,) an English composer of 
music, was organist of Saint George’s chapel, Windsor. 
Died in rot. 

Aymar. See ADEMAR. 

Aymaar, A’mar’, (JACQUES,) a successful French im- 
postor, who was born a peasant in 1662. He professed, 
by his skill in divination, to discover hidden treasures, 
mines, and even the guilt of suspected persons. He 
obtained a wonderful degree of credence,—even scientific 
men maintaining controversies as to the source of his 
marvellous powers. After several years of successful 
imposture, he finally confessed the fraud. 

Aymard, 4/max’, (ANTOINE,) a French general, born 
at Lezignan, in Aude, in 1773, became a colonel in 
1807, and served with distinction in Spain from 1808 to 
1812. Having been made a general of brigade in 1813, 
he adhered to Napoleon during the Hundred Days. He 
commanded the troops which, after a severe fight, sup- 
pressed an insurrection at Lyons in 1834. Died in 1861. 

Ayniar Rivault. See RIVAULT. 

Aymeé, Amd’, (JEAN JAcQuEs,) better known by the 
name of Job Aymé, a French advocate, born at Monté- 
limart in 1752, took an active part in the French Revolu- 
tion, and escaped the guillotine only by the fall of Ro- 
bespierre. He was elected a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred in 1795, but was banished to Guiana in 
1798, on suspicion of being a royalist. On his return 
he received an appointment from Napoleon, and pub- 
lished a work on Guiana. Died in 1818. 

Aymeé, (Joz.) See AYME, (JEAN JACQUES.) 

Aymeé de Chatillon. See AYME DE VARENNE, 

Aymeé de Varenne, (or Varranne,) 4’ma/ deh va’- 
rén’, (or var’ran’,) sometimes called Aymé de Chatil- 
lon, (deh sha’te’yén’,) a French poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury, is chiefly known as the author of the “ Romance 
of Florimont.” 

Aymon, Aimon, a/mon, [Fr. pron. 4’mdn’,] written 
also Haimon, Count of Ardennes, and his four sons 
Alard, Regnaud, (Rinaldo or Renaud,) Richard, (or 
Richardet,) and Guichard, (or Guiscard,) (“les quatre 
fils Aymon,”) were celebrated characters in the romances 
and poems of the Middle Ages. It is doubtful if they 
had a real existence. Rinaldo is one of the principal 
characters of Ariosto’s great poem. 

See Ferrario, “Storia ed Analisi degli antichi Romanzi.” 

Ay’mon, [in Italian AIMONE, I-mo’nd,] Count of 
Savoy, was born in 1291. He sent troops to the assist- 
ance of France in the war against Edward III. of Eng- 
land, created the office of chancellor, and introduced other 
reforms calculated to maintain a pure administration of 
justice. Died in 1343. 

Aymon, 4/mdn’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, born 
in Dauphiné. He turned Protestant about 1700, after 
which, it is said, he stole some manuscripts from the 
royal library of Paris and fled to Holland. He published, 
besides other works, a satirical “Tableau of the Court 
of Rome,” (1707,) and “ Acts of all the National Synods 
of the Reformed Churches of France,” (1710.) 
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Aynés, 4/nés’, (FRANGoIS DaAvip,) a French Zitéra- 
teur, born at Lyons in 1766, published a “ Universal 
Dictionary of Geography,” (3 vols., 1814.) Died in 1827 

Aynsworth, (HENRY.) See AINSWORTH. 

Ayo or Aio, 4/yo, Duke of Beneventum, succeeded 
to the dukedom in 641 A.D. 

Ayolas, de, da 4-yo’l4s, or d’Ayolas, da-yo’lis, 
(JUAN,) a Spanish adventurer, who sailed with Pedro de 
Mendoza, in 1534, on a voyage of conquest and discov- 
ery to the La Plata. Mendoza, having been disabled by 
disease in 1536, deputed his command to Ayolas, who 
ascended the Paraguay to Asuncion, where he defeated 
a body of natives and remained six months. Leaving a 
garrison at Asuncion, he ascended the river about eighty 
leagues, and then marched westward by land with two 
hundred Spaniards. He never returned. According te 
the report of an Indian, Ayolas and his men were de- 
coyed into a morass and killed by the Payagos. 

See Soutuey, ‘History of Brazil,” and Herrera, “ Historia 
general.’” 

Ayrault or Airault, 470’, [ Lat. ASRo’/DIUS, | (PIERRE,) 
a French jurist, born at Angers in 1536. He practised 
in the Parliament of Paris with a high reputation, and 
wrote, besides other legal works, a treatise ‘On the 
Paternal Authority,” (“De Patrio Jure,” 1593,) composed 
on the occasion of his son René having joined the Jesu- 
its against his father’s will; also “On the Judicial Order 
and Instruction employed by the Ancient Greeks and 
Romans in Public Accusations,” (“De ?Ordre et Instruc- 
tion judiciaire dont les anciens Grecs et Romains ont 
usé en Accusations publiques,” 1575.) Died in 1607. 

See Tatsanp, ‘‘Vies des plus célébres Jurisconsultes ;’’ ‘‘ Vita 
Petri Arodii,”’ by his grandson, GittEs MENAGE, 1675. 

Ayrault, (RENE,) a Jesuit and writer, born in Paris 
in 1567, was a son of the preceding. Died in 1644. 

Ayrenhoff, von, fon i/ren-hof’, (CORNELIUS HER- 
MANN,) a German dramatic poet of decided talent, was 
born in Vienna in 1733, and died there in 1319. He took 
the French dramas as his models. His most successful 
works were comedies; but they are now little known. 
He attained the rank of lieutenant-field-marshal in the 
army in 1794. 

See his “‘ Autobiography,” published in 1810, and Wo Fr, ‘‘ Ency- 
klopadie der Deutschen Nationallitteratur.”’ 

Ayrer, i/rer, (CHRISTOPH HEINRICH,) a German 
medical writer, lived about 1600. 

Ayrer, (EMANUEL WILHELM,) a German medical 
writer, born at Nuremberg in 1647; died in 1690. 

Ayrer, (GrEorG HEINRICH,) a German jurist, born in 
Meiningen in 1702. He was professor of Jaw at Gottin- 
gen, and author of many legal treatises. Died in 1774. 

Ayrer or Byer, i’er, (JAcos,) a German dramatic 
poet, who flourished in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and practised as a notary and advocate at Nu- 
reraberg. Little else is known of his life, except that he 
wrote sixty-six dramas for his own amusement, the 
earliest of which are dated about 1585. They display 
great dramatic power, but are little more than stories in 
the form of dialogue, without unity of action or of time. 
Died about 1605. 

See Trecx, “Deutsches Theater ;” Wotrr, ‘‘ Encyklopadie der 
Deutschen Nationallitteratur.”’ 

Ayrer, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a son of Emanuel Wil- 
helm, noticed above, born in 1671, was a physician at 
Altorf. 

Ayrer, (MELCHIOR,) a German physician and chemist, 
born at Nuremberg in 1520, was a pupil of Melanchthon. 
He left some works in manuscript. 

Ayres, arz, (JOHN,) an eminent English penman, pub- 
lished a Treatise on Penmanship, (1697.) Died about 
1705. 

Ayres, (PHILIP,) an English writer, who flourished 
between 1650 and 1700. He published “ Emblems of 
Love,” (1683,) ‘‘ Lyric Poems,” (1687,) and other works. 

Ayrmann, ir’m4n, (CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man scholar, born at Leipsic about 1695, became pro- 
fessor of history at Giessen in 1721, and began several 
historical works, but finished nothing. He edited Vel 
leius Paterculus, Florus, Eutropius, Cesar, Suetonius, 
Justin, and Terence. Died in 1747. 

See Jécuer, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 
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Ayrton, ar’ton, (EDMUND,) an English composer of 
cathedral music, was born at Ripon, Yorkshire, in 1734. 
He was appointed vicar-choral of Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
about 1765, and master of the children of the royal 
chapels in 1780, His compositions are highly com- 
mended. Died in 1808. 

See Fitts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 

Ayrton, (WILLIAM,) a critical writer on music, born 
in London between £777 and 1781, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He was a successful teacher of music, and editor 
of “ The Harmonicon,” a monthly musical review, 1823- 
33. Died in 1858. 

Ayscough, (ANNE.) See ASKEW. 

Ayscough, 4s’ki, (?) (FRANCIS,) an English clergy- 
man, entered Oxford in 1717. He was preceptor to 
George III. before his accession, and became Dean of 
Bristol. He married a sister of George, Lord Lyttle- 
ton. Died about 1766. 

Ayscough, (Sir GrorGE.) See AYSCUE. 

Ayscough, (GrorcE EDWARD,) a son of Francis, 
noticed above, edited the works of his uncle, Lord Lyttle- 
ton, in 1774, and published “Semiramis,” a tragedy, in 
1776. Died in 1779. 

See Nicuots, “ Literary Anecdotes ;’’ ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Ayscough, (JAMEs,) an English optician, lived in 
London about 1720-40, and wrote a treatise on Spec- 
tacles, (1750.) 

Ayscough, (SAMUEL,) an Englishman, noted as a 
maker of indexes, was born about 1745. He was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the British Museum in 1785, 
of the manuscripts of which he had published a good 
catalogue in 1782. He made indexes for the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” (56 vols., 1731-86,) for the ‘‘ Remark- 
able Passages and Words of Shakspeare,” (1790,) and 
for other works. Died in 1804. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ 1805. 

Ayscue, as’ki, written also Ayscough, Ascough, 
or Askew, (Sir GEORGE,) a distinguished English ad- 
miral, who had acquired the reputation of an able officer 
before the end of the reign of Charles I. He adhered 
to the Parliament when, in July, 1648, the greater part 
of the navy revolted and went over to the Prince of 
Wales, and for his fidelity was raised to the rank of vice- 
admiral in 1649. He conveyed Cromwell’s army to Ire- 
land in that year, and took Barbadoes from the royalists 
about the end of 1651. He commanded in an indecisive 
battle against the Dutch admiral De Ruyter, near Ply- 
mouth, in 1652, a few months after which he resigned, 
or was dismissed. In 1665 he led a squadron in the 
battle which the Earl of Sandwich gained over the Dutch, 
and greatly contributed to the victory. As admiral of 
the blue, he took part in a great battle in June, 1666, and 
was taken prisoner by the Dutch after his ship had struck 
on a sand-bank. This was the last action in which he 
was engaged. The date of his death is unknown. 

See Campse tt, “ Lives of British Admirals ;’? CHarnock, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphia Navalis,”’ 1794; CLARENDON, ‘! History of the Rebellion.” 

Ayta, 1’t8, or Aytta, it’t8, (ULRICH Viger van 
Zuichm—ve-hair’ van zoikm,) usually called Vig/li-us 
Zui/chemus, an eminent Dutch jurist and statesman, 
of Spanish extraction, was born at Leeuwarden in 1507. 
He lectured on the Institutes at the University of Padua, 
and became very popular asa teacher. He was appointed 
an imperial senator in 1543, and president of the impe- 
rial council of the Netherlands in 1549. In the contest 
which resulted in the independence of the United Prov- 
inces, he adhered to the King of Spain, but opposed 
some of the violent measures of the Duke of Alva. His 
“Commentaries on Ten Titles of the Institutes,” relating 
to wills, (1534,) were regarded at that time as the very 
highest authority. According to Motley, he was crafty, 
plausible, adroit, and pusillanimous. He died at Brus- 
sels in 1577. 

See Tatsanp, “ Vies des plus célébrés Jurisconsultes ;’? MoTiey, 
** Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vols. i. and ii. ; Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Belgica.” 

Ay’ton or Aytoun, a’ton, (Sir Roperr,) a Scottish 
poet, born at Kinaldie, Fifeshire, in 1570. On the acces- 
sion of James I., (1603,) he complimented that king in a 
Latin poem, for which he was rewarded with the offices 
of private secretary to the queen and master of requests. 


He wrote other Latin poems; and some in the vernacus 
lar, which were admired by Burns. Died in 1638. 

See CHAmBERs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Ay’toun, (WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE,) «an eminent 
British critic and poet, born in Fifeshire in 1813, was a 
son-in-law of Professor John Wilson. In 1831 he gained 
a prize at the University of Edinburgh for his poem of 
“Judith.” Having studied law, he was called to the bar 
in 1840. He was appointed professor of rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1845.‘ His literary connec- 
tion,” says ‘ Blackwood” for April, 1868, “ with Maga,* 
became so intimate and so well known that common 
repute attributed the editorship to him, as it had to his 
father-in-law, Professor Wilson,—in either case without 
foundation.” His xom de plume was Augustus Dun- 
shunner. In 1849 he published “ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers, and other Poems,” which reached the tenth 
edition in 1857. “A volume of verse,” says the “ London 
Quarterly Review,” “which shows that Scotland has yet 
a poet. Full of the true fire, it now stirs and swells like 
a trumpet tone, now sinks in cadences sad and wild as 
the wail of a Highland dirge.” Among his most suc- 
cessful works are ‘Bothwell, a Poem,” (1856,) and a 
parody on certain poets of the spasmodic school, entitled 
“ Firmilian, a Spasmodic Tragedy, by T. Percy Jones,” 
(first published in 1854.) In a later volume, with the 
last-named work are included Aytoun’s ‘Bon Gaultier 
Ballads.” Died in 1865. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of William Edmondstoune Aytoun,” by THEODORE 
Martin; “ Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1868. 

Ayyub or Ayyoub. See Aryoos. 

Ayyubiah. See Alyvoosires. 

Ayyubites or Ayyoubites. See AryvoosBiTEs. 

Azad Khan, 4-zad’ kan, an Afghan chief, who served 
under Nadir Shah. Six years after the death of that 
conqueror, (in 1753,) he became a powerful competi- 
tor for the throne of Persia with Kareem (Karim) Khan, 
whom he at one time nearly drove from his kingdom ; 
but, being afterwards surprised in a mountain-pass, his 
army was utterly destroyed by the forces of Kareem. He 
at first hed to Georgia, but afterwards returned, and, 
throwing himself on the mercy of Kareem, was not only 
pardoned, but admitted to his intimate friendship. 

Azad-ud-Daulah, 4’zad (or tz/ad) 60d doéw’lah, 
second prince of the Deelamee (Dilami) dynasty, who 
ruled over the western part of Persia in the tenth cen- 


tury. He was a mild and beneficent sovereign, who fos- 
tered letters and promoted public improvements. Died 
in 983. 


Aza@iri (4-zi/re) of Rai, a Persian poet, who lived 
about 1000 A.D., at the court of Mahmood of Gazna, (or 
Ghiznee.) 

Azais, 4/z3/éss’, (PIERRE HYACINTHE,) a French 
philosopher, born at Soréze in 1766, was a son of 
Pierre Hyacinthe, noticed below. Having written against 
the excesses of the Revolution, he was condemned to 
deportation, but escaped by concealing himself. Under 
the empire he was inspector of books at Nancy. His 
favourite study was the doctrine of compensations, on 
which he published a work, ‘The Compensations in 
Human Destinies,” (1809.) In 1812 he published a larger 
work, called ‘Systeme universel,” 8 vols. Died in 1845. 

See J. Guapet, ‘‘ Notice sur Azais,” prefixed to the fifth edition 
of his ‘ Compensations,”’ and “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Azais, (PIERRE HYACINTHE,) a French musician and 
composer, born in Languedoc in 1743; died in 1793. 

See Frets, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Azambuja, de, da 4-z4m-boo’zha, (foAo EsTrrves,) 
a Portuguese prelate, became Archbishop of Lisbon in 
1402, and afterwards cardinal. Died in 1415. 

Azambuza, de, da 4-zim-boo’z4, (D1oGo,) an able 
and humane Portuguese commander, was sent out in 
1481 by Joao II. at the head of an expedition, and estab- 
lished a settlement on the coast of Guinea. 

See Marmot, “ Description générale de 1’ Afrique.” 

Azanza, de, da 4-than’tha, (MicuEeL Jos#,) an able 
Spanish statesman, born in Navarre (Navarra) in 1746, 
was appointed minister of war in 1793. He was Viceroy 
of Mexico from 1796 to 1799, and governed that colony 


* Another name for ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
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with unusual equity. In March, 1808, he was appointed 
minister of finance by Ferdinand VII. As a member of 
the Supreme Junta, to which the king committed the 
government on his departure to Bayonne, Azanza ap- 
pears to have favoured the French party. -He was min- 
ister of the Indies and minister of justice under Joseph 
Bonaparte, (1809-13,) and followed him into exile. Died 
at Bordeaux in 1820. 

See Attson, ‘‘ History of Europe ;” SournHey, “History of the 
Peninsular War.” 

Azara, de, da 4-tha’ra, (Don FELIx,) a Spanish natu- 
ralist, born near Balbastro, in Aragon, in 1746. He had 
obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel of engineers, 
when in 1780 he was sent to South America to survey 
the disputed boundary between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions. He remained there about twenty 
years, during which he prepared a map of Buenos Ayres 
and Paraguay and studied the natural history of those 
regions. Amidst his arduous labours he was greatly 
hindered and harassed by jealous and ignorant officials. 
An account of his observations on the mammalia and 
birds of Paraguay was published in French in 1801. He 
published, in Spanish, ‘‘ Observations on the Quadrupeds, 
Reptiles, and Birds of Paraguay and La Plata,” (5 vols., 
Madrid, 1802.) These works entitle him to a high rank 
as an original observer. His “Travels in South Amer- 
ica,” with notes by Cuvier, were published in French 
(4 vols., 1809) by Walckenaer, at the request of the 
author. Percival Hunter translated into English the 
volume of his Spanish work which treats of the quadru- 
peds of Paraguay, etc., (1836.) Died in Aragon in 1811. 

See WatckEnakr, “Notice sur F. Azara,” prefixed to the ‘‘ Voy- 
age dans Y Amérique Méridionale ;” P. Hunter, “‘ Natural History, 
etc. 

Azara, de, (Don José Nicoras,) a brother of the 
preceding, distinguished as a writer, diplomatist, and 
patron of literature and art, was born at Barbunales, 
near Balbastro, in 1731. He succeeded Grimaldi as 
ambassador at Rome in 1785, before which date he had 
for some years performed the functions of that office 
without the title. He acquired great influence with the 
court of Rome, where he remained until 1798. He pa- 
tronized many artists, especially Raphael Mengs, of whom 
he wrote an entertaining biography, (1780.) In 1790 he 
produced an elegant Spanish version of Middleton’s 
“Tife of Cicero.” He was sent to Paris as ambassador 
about 1800, and died there in January, 1804. 

See Bourcorne, “Notice historique sur le Chevalier d’?Azara,’’ 
1804; SEMPERE yY GuARINOos, ‘‘ Biblioteca Espatiola.”’ 

Azaree or Azari, 4’z4-ree, a celebrated Persian poet 
of the Svoofee sect, was the author of many religious 
works. Died in 146c. 

Azariah. See ABEDNEGO. 

Az-a-riah, | Heb. 11"7}8,] a king of Judah, succeeded 
his father Amaziah. (See IJ. Kings xiv. 21, 22.) 

Azariah di Rossi, 4-z4-ree’A de ros’/see, (or De 
Ru’beis,) a very learned Jewish rabbi and writer of the 
sixteenth century, was a native of Mantua. He displayed 
a spirit of liberal criticism in his work called ‘The Light 
of the Eyes,” (1574,) which treats on history, chronology, 
etc., and is highly esteemed by Christian scholars. 

See Leone, “ Bibliotheca Sacra.”’ 

Azario, 4d-z4/re-o, (P1ETRO,) an Italian chronicler, 
born at Novara in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. He compiled a chronicle of Lombardy from 
1250 to 1362, called ‘Book of Achievements in Lom- 
bardy,” (“ Liber Gestorum in Lombardia.”) 

Azeezee or Azizi, 4-zee/zee, a Turkish statesman, 
historian, and poet, born at Constantinople about 1590 ; 
died in 1657. 

Azeglio, d’, dad-zal’yo, (CESARE,) MARQuIS, born at 
Turin in 1763, served in the army against the French, 
by whom he was taken prisoner in 1792. About 1815 
he was ambassador from the King of Sardinia to Rome. 
He founded in 1822 a journal called the “Friend of 
Italy,” (“Amico d’Italia,”) which he edited until 1829. 
Died in 1830. 

Azeglio, d’, (Massimo Taparelli—t4-p4-rel’lee,) 
Maraquis, an illustrious Italian statesman, author, and 
artist, son of the preceding, was born at Turin about 
1800. He passed about eight years (1821-29) at Rome, 


and gained distinction as a painter of landscapes, etc. 
He married a daughter of the celebrated author Man- 
zoni, and began his literary career by a popular romance, 
“Ettore Fieramosco,” (1833,) which was received with 
enthusiasm by the Italians. His historical romance 
“Niccold di Lapi” (1841) had also a great success, and 
gave a powerful impulse to Italian patriotism. He mani- 
fested his liberal principles in a political treatise called 
“The Late Events in the Romagna,” (1846.) In 1848 
he took arms against the Austrians, and was severely 
wounded at Vicenza. In May, 1849, he was appointed 
president of the council (prime minister) by Victor Em- 
manuel. He was succeeded by Cavour in 1852. His 
policy was too moderate or conservative to satisfy the 
zealous republicans. Died in 1866. 

See “M. Azeglio prima et dopo la Guerra della Indipendenza,”’ 
Turin, 1850; BrockHAus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”’ ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine” for March, 1866. 

Azelt. See AXELT. 

Az’e-mar’ (or Az‘i-mar’) le Noir—leh nwar, a 
Provengal troubadour, lived in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Azémar, 4’z4’/mar’, (FRANCOIS BAZILE,) a French 
general, born at Cabannes in 1776, was killed at the bat- 
tle of Gross Drebnitz in 1813. 

Azevedo. See ACEVEDO and ACEBEDO. 

Azevedo, (FELIX ALVARES.) See ACEVEDO. 

Azevedo, 4-z4-va’do, (JoAo,) a Portuguese theolo- 
gian, born at Santarem in 1665; died in 1746. 

Azevedo, (Luiz,) a Portuguese Jesuit and linguist, 
born at Chaves in 1573, educated at Goa, was afterwards 
sent to Abyssinia, where he was greatly beloved, and 
where he died in 1634. He spoke fluently the Geéz and 
Amharic dialects, into which he translated the New 
Testament and other works. 

Azevedo, 4-tha-va’Do, (PEDRO,) a Spanish physician, 
born in the Canaries, wrote a treatise on the plague, 
(1589.) 

Azevedo, (PEDRO,) a Spanish medical writer, who 
lived about 1720. 

Azevedo, de, da 4-tha-va’po, (ALoNso,) a Spanish 
lawyer and legal writer, died in his native city of Plasen- 
cla In 1598. 

Azevedo, de, (ALonso,) a Spanish poet, who pub- 
lished at Rome, in 1615, a poem entitled the ‘Creation 
of the World.” 

Azevedo, de, da 4-za-va’do, (ANGELA,) a Portuguese 
dramatic authoress, lived about 1650. She wrote in 
Spanish, and was attached to the court of Philip LV. of 
Spain. 

Azevedo, de, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese poet, born 
at Lisbon; died in 1680. 

Azevedo, de, (IGNAzIo,) a Portuguese Jesuit mis- 
sionary, born at Oporto in 1527, was noted for his self- 
denial and ascetic piety. He laboured several years in 
Brazil, and returned to Europe. On a second voyage to 
Brazil, of which he was appointed provincial, the ship in 
which he sailed was attacked near the Canary Islands 
in 1570 by a fanatical sea-captain in the service of the 
Queen of Navarre, who massacred Azevedo and many 
other Jesuit missionaries. 

See BEAuvats et Caroura, “ La Vie et Je Martyre d’ Azevedo,” 
1745. 

Azevedo, de, (JERONYMO,) a brother of the preced- 
ing, was Governor-General of Ceylon from 1595 to 1612, 
and Viceroy of the Portuguese dominions in India from 
1612 to 1617. He returned to Portugal in 1617, and 
died in prison, to which he is said to nave been com- 
mitted for alleged disloyal intrigues. 

Azevedo, de, (Luis ANTONIO,) a Portuguese gram- 
marian, lived at Lisbon about 1800. 

Azevedo, de, (LuIzA,) a Portuguese poetess, born at 
Villa de Paredes in 1655 ; died in 1679. 

Azevedo-Coutinho, 4-z-va’do ko-tén’yo, (JozE 
JoaQquiM,) a Portuguese bishop and writer on commerce, 
was born in Brazil in 1742. Died in 1821. 

Azevedo-Morato, de, da 4-zA-va/do mo-ra’to, (MA- 
NOEL,) a Portuguese poet, born at Coimbra, lived about 
I7I0. 

Azevedo-Tojal, de, da 4-zh-va/do to-zhal’, (P.,) a 
Portuguese poet, published, in 1716, ‘‘ Carlos reduzido, 


eas k; cass; & hard; & as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; § as 2; thas in ¢his. 
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Inglaterra illustrada,” (“Charles restored or reclaimed, 
and England enlightened,”) a heroic poem, of which the 
conversion of Charles II. of England to Catholicism 
forms the chief subject. 

Azevedo y Zuniga, de, dd 4-thd-va’po e thoon- 
yee’g4, (CASPAR,) Count of Monterey, was made Viceroy 
of Peru in 1603, having previously filled the office of 
viceroy in Mexico. Died at Lima in 1606. 

Azim-ed-Dowlah-Bahadur,(or -Behauder,) 4’zim 
ed déw/lah ba-ha/der, (or ba-h4/dodr,) the last nabob of 
the Carnatic in India. He ceded the Carnatic to the 
East India Company in 1801. Died in 1819. 

Azinhero, 4-zén-ya/ro, (CHRISTOVAO RoDRIGUEZ,) ai 
Portuguese jurist and historian, born at Evora in 1474. 

Azizi, See AZEEZEE. 

Aznar, 4z-nar’, or As-i-na’ri-us, Count of Gas- 
cony or Vasconie, died in 836 A.D., and left a son Sancho, 
who became Count of Navarre. 

Azo, Azzo, 4t’so, or A-zo-li/nus, (PORTIUS,) one of 
the most celebrated jurists of the middle ages, was born 
at Bologna near the middle of the twelfth century. He 
lectured at the University of Bologna. His chief works, 
“Summa Codicis” and “Summa Institutionum,” were 
the highest authority in his time. Died about 1220. 

See Taisanp, “ Vies des plus célébres Jurisconsultes.”” 


Azolinus. See Azo. 

Azopardi, 4d-zo-par’dee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
musician, lived at Malta about 1750, and published 
“ Practical Music,” (*‘ Il Musico prattico.’’) 

Azor, 4-thdr’, [Lat. Azo’rrus,] (JUAN,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and casuist, born at Zamora in 1533. He pub- 
lished at Rome “ Institutes of Morals,” (“ Institutiones 
Morales,”) the principles of which were censured by 
Pascal in his “ Provincial Letters.” Died in 1603. 

Azpilcueta, 4th-pél-kwa’té, (MARTIN,) a celebrated 
Spanish doctor of canon law, often called the ‘‘ Navar- 
rese” or ‘ Navarro,” was born near Pampeluna about 
1490. He wrote a number of works, which were pub- 
lished in 3 vols., 1590. At the age of eighty he appeared 
as counsel for Carranza, an archbishop who was tried 
for heresy at Rome. He was remarkable for his charita- 
ble disposition. Died at Rome in 1586. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Azraki, 4z/ra-kee, a Persian poet and sage, born at 
Herat in the eleventh century, flourished at the court 
of Tugan Shah, at Nishapoor. He was the author or 
reviser of a work of philosophical and moral maxims 
called the “ Book of Sinbad.” 

Azulai, 4-z00/ll, (ABRAHAM,) a Jewish cabalistic wri- 
ter, lived at Fez. Died in 1644. 

Azuni, 4d-zoo/nee, (DOMENICO ALBERTO,) a distin- 
guished jurist and antiquary, born at Sassari, in the island 
of Sardinia, in 1749. He published in 1786-88 a valua- 
ble ‘‘ Universal Dictionary of Mercantile Jurisprudence,” 
and in 1795 ‘“‘The General System of the Principles of 
the Maritime Law of Europe,” (“Sistema universale dei 
Principii del Dritto maritimo dell’ Europa,” 4 vols.,) a 
work of high reputation: An improved French version 
was published by him in 1805. He was appointed by 
Napoleon president of the court of appeal at Genoa in 
1807, and was one of the compilers of the French Code 
of Commerce. Among his works is a ‘ Civil and Natu- 
a History of Sardinia,” (1802.) Died at Cagliari in 
1827, 

Sce G. Manno, “ Vita d’Azuni;”? TipAtpo, “ Biografia degli 
Italiani illustri.”’ 

Azurara, de, dd 4-zoo-ra’raA, or Zurara, zoo-ra’ra, 
(GomEz,) a Portuguese historian, born in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, was appointed keeper of the Torre 
do Tombo in 1454. Among his works is a “ Chronicle 
of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea.” He was 
living in 1472. 

Azzanello, 4t-s4-nel’lo, (GREGORIO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Cremona, lived about 1400. 

Azzari, 4t-s4/ree, (FULVIO,) a historian, born at Reg- 
gio, in Lombardy, about the middle of the sixteenth 


” in Latin, 


century. He wrote a ‘‘ History of Reggio, 
(1623.) 

Az-zarkAl, 4z-zar-kal’, Abool- (or Abfal-) Kasim- 
Ibn-Abderrahman, 4’/boo] ka’sim ib’n 4b-der-ran’- 
m4n, a distinguished astronomer and mathematician, 
born at Cérdova about 1000 A.D., was the inventor and 
improver of some astronomical. instruments, and the 
propounder of some ingenious theories in astronomy. 

Azzemino, 4t-sa-mee’no, (PAOLO,) a Venetian artist, 
who flourished about 1500-20. He excelled in the art 
of inlaying on gold, silver, and iron, called in French 
damasquinage. 

Azzi, At’see, (ORAZIO,) an Italian writer on theology, 
born at Parma, lived about 1700-25. 

Azzi, degli, dal’yee at’see, (FRANCESCO MarIA,) an 
Italian poet, born at Arezzo in 1655. His sonnets have 
been commended by Italian critics. Died in 1707. 

Azzi ne’ Forti, degli, dal’ye 4t’see na for’tee, 
(FAUSTINA,) a sister of Francesco: Maria, noticed above, 
wrote verses which were received with favour. Died in 
1724, aged about seventy-four. 

Azzio, At’se-o, [Lat. Acrius,] (TomMASO,) an Italian 
jurist, born in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was 
the author of a treatise on the game of chess. 

Azzo, At’so, I, (ALBERT,) Marquis of Este, was in- 
volved in war against the Emperor of Germany about 
1014. Died in 1029. 

Azzo II., son of Azzo I., the wealthiest of the Italian 
nobles, played a conspicuous part in the affairs of Italy, 
as also did his successors Azzo III., V., and VI. Azzo 
VII. was a distinguished leader of the Guelph faction, 
in which he experienced great variety of fortune, but 
finally triumphed, and died in Ferrara in 1264. 

Azzo, (ALBERTO,) called also Atto or da Alberto, 
a nobleman of Lucca, who took a distinguished part in 
the defence of the towns of Lombardy in the latter half 
of the tenth century, and was created by Otho the Great 
Marquis of Reggio and Modena. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Azzoguidi, 4t-so-gwee’dee, (GERMANI,) an Italian 
physician, born at Bologna in 1740, was the author of an 
excellent work on the structure of the uterus, and was 
the founder of the museum of comparative anatomy and 
physiology in his native city. Died in 1814. 

Azzoguidi, (VALERIO FELICE,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Bologna in 1651. He published a work “On the 
Origin and Antiquity of Bologna,” (“‘De Origine et Ve- 
tustate Bononiz,” 1716.) Died in 1728. 

See MazzucHeEtul, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Azzolini, at-so-lee/nee, (DECIUS,) an Italian cardinal 
and poet, born at Fermo in 1623; died in 1689. 

Azzolini or Mazzolini, mat-so-lee’nee, (GIOVANNI 
BERNARDINO,) a Neapolitan painter, who worked at 
Genoa about 1610, or, according to some authorities, in 
1510. He excelled in expression. 

See Sopranl, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori Genovesi.”” 

Azzolini, (LORENZO,) an Italian poet, born at Fermo, 
was a nephew of Cardinal Azzolini. He became secre- 
tary to Pope Urban VIII., who appointed him Bishop 
of Ripatransone in 1630. He wrote, besides other poems, 
a “ Satire against Luxury,” (1686,) which was much ad- 
mired by Italian critics. Died in 1632. 

See MazzucuHeE vu, “‘ Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Azzoni Avogari, degli, dal/yee at-so’nee 4-vo-ga’- 
ree, (RAMBALDO,) an Italian antiquary, born at Treviso 
in 1719, became a canon of the cathedral in that town. 
He founded a public library at Treviso. His knowledge 
of the ancient documents and inscriptions of Italy was 
remarkable. He wrote, besides other works, a treatise 
“On the Origin and Antiquities of Treviso,” (1840.) 
Died in 1790. 

See a ‘‘ Life of Azzoni,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Considerazioni sopra le 
prime Notizie di Trivigi,” 1840. 

Azzoobeydee or Az-zubeydi, 4z-z00-ba’dee, a 
Moslem lexicographer and grammarian, born at Seville 
about 927; died about 990. 
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Baader, ba/der, (CLEMENs ALOIS,) brother of Franz 
Xaver, noticed below, born in 1762, published a work 
entitled “Learned Bavarians,” (“Gelehrten Baiern.”) 
Died in 1838. 2 

Baader, (FRANZ JosEPH,) born at Ratisbon in 1733, 
was physician to the Elector of Bavaria. Died in 1794. 

Baader, (Topias,) a German sculptor, born in Baya- 
ria, lived in the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Baader, von, fon b4a’der, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German 
pt ilosopher, born at Munich in 1765, became professor 
dt speculative theology in that city. He was an adherent 
of Jacob Béhme, and published several works in oppo- 
sition to the philosophy of Hegel and Schelling; also 
many well-written pamphlets or short treatises. Died 
in 1841. 

See F. Horrmann, ‘‘F. v. Baader in seinem Verhiltniss zu 
Hegel, etc.,’’ 1850. 

Baader, von, (JOSEPH,) brother of Franz Xaver, 
born at Munich in 1763, was the author of a number 
of treatises on mechanics. Died in 1835. 

Baah-Deen or Baahdin, ba’4h-deen’, a learned Per- 
sian, supposed to have lived in the seventeenth century, 
wrote, by command of Abbas the Great, a “Summary of 
Civil and Canon Law,” (left unfinished.) 

Baak-Hattigh, bak-hat’tic, (/EAN,) a Flemish land- 
scape-painter, flourished about 1640. 

Ba’/al, (or bal,) [Heb. Sys] written also Bel, the princi- 
pal god of the Phcenicians and several other Oriental 
nations, represented the sun, while Baaltis, Astarte, or 
Ashtoreth, the correlative female deity, corresponded to 
the moon, (queen of heaven.) Baal was also the Bel or 
Belus of the Babylonians, and his worship became al- 
most universal under several of the Jewish kings. (See 
I. Kings xvill. 22.) 

Baale, van, van ba/leh, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch dramatic 
poet, born at Delft, wrote ‘“ De Saracenen.” Died in 1822. 

Baan, van, van ban, (JAcox,) an able Dutch portrait- 
painter, son of Jan, noticed below, was born at the 
Hague in 1673. He accompanied William III. to Eng- 
land in 1688, and worked for some years in London. 
Died in Vienna in 1700. 

Baan, van, (JAN,) a Dutch portrait-painter of high 
reputation, born at Haarlem about 1633, imitated Van 
Dyck. He was invited to England by Charles II., whose 
portrait he painted. Among his master-pieces was a 
portrait of John de Witt, which was torn in pieces by 
the mob that murdered that statesman. Van Baan re- 
fused to paint Louis XIV. in 1672, because he waged an 
aggressive war against Holland. Died at the Hague in 
1702. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies desPeintres Flamands, Hollandais, etc. ;”’ 
Nacrer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Baardt or Baart, bart, (PETER,) a Flemish physician 
of the seventeenth century, was the author of agricultural 
poems, which have been compared by his countrymen 
to Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics.” 

Baarland or Barland, van, van bar’lant, (ADRIAN,) 
a Flemish writer and professor of rhetoric at Louvain, 
born in 1488; died in 1542. 

See Nictron, ‘ Mémoires.” 

Baarland, van, (HUBERT,) a medical writer, born at 
Baarland, in Holland, flourished between 1510 and 1550. 

See De ra Rug, “ Geletterd Zeeland.” 

Baarsdorp. See BAERSDORP. 

Baart. See BAARDT. 

Baart or Baert, bart, (ARNAUD,) a Flemish jurist, 
born at Brussels in 1554; died in 1629. 

Baasha, ba/a-sha, [Heb. NW)1,] a captain of Israel 
and son of Ahijah, slew King Nadab and usurped the 
throne about 950 B.c. Died 926 B.c, (See I. Kings 
xv. and xyi.) ; 

Baaz, bats,or Baazius, bAt’se-tis,(BENEDICT,) a Swed- 
ish writer on morals, etc., was governor of the royal 
castle at Stockholm. Died in 1650. 

Baazius, bat/se-ts, (JOHAN,) a bishop of Wexid, and 
author of the “Ecclesiastical History of Sweden,” born 


in 1581, was a brother of the preceding. He had three 
sons, who distinguished themselves—John, (Archbishop 
of Upsal,) Eric, and Benedict. Died in 1649. 

Bab, bab, (JOHN,) an Armenian theologian, died about 
the end of the ninth century. ° 

Baba, ba’b4, a Turkish prophet or impostor, flourished 
about 1240. 

Baba-Alee or Baba-Ali, b4’ba’ lee’, the first inde- 
pendent Dey of Algiers, was elected successor to Ibra- 
heem, who was slain in an insurrection of the people in 
1710. He was a man of great abilities and worth. He 
succeeded in inducing the Turkish sultan to recognize in 
Algiers an ally instead of a subject. He died in 1718, 
lamented by Europeans as well as Moslems. 

Babarczy, ba-bart’se, (ANTON,) born at Pesth, in 
Hungary, was a partisan of Austria in the revolution of 
1848, and rose to be chief commissioner of civil affairs 
for Hungary. 

Bab/bage, (CHARLES,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
mathematician, born about 1790, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was Lucasian professor 
from 1828 to 1839. In 1832 he published an important 
work on the “ Economy of Manufactures and Machinery,” 
which was often reprinted, and translated into several 
languages. He contributed many papers to the “ Phi- 
losophical Transactions” and other scientific publica- 
tions. Among his works is ‘The Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise,” (1837.) He invented about 1822 a calculating 
machine, and expended a large sum of money (about 
£17,000) in its construction; but the government, which 
had supplied him with funds, having abandoned the en- 
terprise, the machine was never completed. 


See “London Quarterly” for January and March, 1827, (vol. 
xxxv.;) “Passages from the Life of a Philosopher;” ‘Edinburgh 
Review” for January, 1833, (vol. lvi.;) ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,”’ vol. 
vill. 


Bab/bard, (RALPH,) an English mechanical inventor, 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Babbini. See BABINI. 

Babek (ba’/bek) Khor’remee or Kho’remi, z.¢. “the 
Sensualist,” a famous Persian impostor, who is said to 
have inculcated an unbounded libertinism. He propa- 
gated his doctrines with the sword, and for a time defied 
the utmost power of the caliph Motassem, but was at 
last taken and put to death in 837 A.D. 

Babel, ba’bél; (HuGH,) a writer on logic and gram- 
mar, was professor of Hebrew, Greek, etc. at Louvain. 
Died in 1556. 

Ba’bell, (WILLIAM,) an English composer and or- 
ganist, born about 1690, lived in London. Died in 1722, 

See Fetis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Babeno Sanct Huber, ba-ba’no sankt hoo’ber, (Lup- 
WIG,) a German philosopher and Benedictine, born at 
Leiningen in 1660. He was professor of theology at Salz- 
burg, and published several works. Died in 1726. 

Baber, ba’ber, written also Babour, a Persian prince, 
was a grandson of Tamerlane. He dethroned in 1451 
his brother Mohammed, who reigned over Irak and Fars. 
Died about 1460. 

Baber (or Babur) Mohammed, ba’/ber mo-him/- 
med, written also Babour and Baubur, surnamed Za- 
HEER ED-DEEN, (ZAHIR EppIN,) za-heer’ ed-deen’, (“ pro- 
tector of religion,”) the illustrious founder of the Tartar 
or Mogul Empire in India, was born of the race of Tamer- 
lane in 1482 or 1483. In 1494, when not more than twelve 
years of age, he succeeded to the throne of his father, 
King of Ferghana. The career of Baber was marked by 
a series of extraordinary vicissitudes and wonderful ex- 
ploits unparalleled even in Oriental history. On one 
occasion, having been expelled from his paternal king- 
dom, he resolved to attack with less than three hundred 
followers Samarcand, then one of the strongest cities of 
Asia, and defended by a large army. He scaled the walls 
in the night, and was joined by many of the inhabitants. 
A panic having seized upon the troops of the city, the 
king fled, leaving his capital in the hands of Baber. The 
latter was compelled soon after, by the vicissitudes of 
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war, to retire to Cabool. Here he was at first received 
with great favour ; but, a formidable insurrection having 
been raised against him, he successively challenged and 
slew in single combat five of the principal leaders of the 
opposing faction. The others, filled with admiration or 
fear, accepted him as their king. Our limits will not 
permit us to pursue the various changes of his fortune, 
Suffice to say that, after having made two incursions into 
India, one in 1505 and the other in 1519, he crossed the 
Indus the third time in 1524, and defeated and slew Ibra- 
heem, King of Delhi, thus putting an end to. the second 
Gaurian dynasty, in 1526. Baber died in 1530, leaving 
his throne to his son Humayoon. Baber possessed not 
only great bodily strength and dexterity, but abilities of 
a very high order, and was not less distinguished for 
his courage and generosity. He was, moreover, a mas- 
ter of the arts of music and poetry. He left an interest- 
ing as well as highly instructive history of the events of 
his own life, of which there is an able review in Lord 
Jeffrey’s ‘‘ Essays.” 

See ‘‘Life of Baber, Emperor of Hindostan,”? by R. M. CaLpg- 
corr; ‘Retrospective Review,” vol. ie second series, 1828; ‘* His- 
tory of British India,” in Harper’s Family Library, vol.1.; FertsHTa, 
“ Mahomedan Power in India,’’ translated by J. Brices, 4 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1829. 

Babeuf, ba/buf’, (EmILE,) a son of Frangois, noticed 
below, born in 1785, was a zealous partisan of Bonaparte, 
whom he followed to. Elba in 1814. 

Babeuf, (FRANGoIS NOEL,) a French conspirator and 
political theorist, born at Saint-Quentin in 1764, assumed 
the name of Calus GraccHus. He founded in 17944 
journal called the ‘Tribune of the People,” in which he 
advocated absolute equality and community of property. 
He became the chief of a numerous band of conspirators 
who designed to revolt against the Directory and estab- 
lish the régime of dabouvisme. Waving been betrayed 
by one of his accomplices, he was executed in 1797. 

See Buonarorti, ‘‘Conspiration pour l’Egalité dite de Babeuf,” 
2 vols., 1828; SupRE, ‘“‘ Histoire du Communisme,”’ Paris, 1849. 

Babey, ba’ba’, (ATHANASE MARIE PIERRE,) a mem- 
ber of the French Constituent Assembly, born in 1744, 
was chosen one of the Council of Five Hundred in 1795. 
Died in 1815. 

Babi, ba’be’, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a French anarchist, 
born at Tarascon in 1759, was one of a party which at- 
tacked the camp at Grenelle, for which he was executed 
in October, 1796. 

Babié de Bercenay, ba’be-a’ deh bérss’nd’, (FRAN- 
cots,) a prolific French writer on history, etc., born at 
Lavaur in 1761. Died about 1830. 

See Qu#raArp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Babin, ba’ban’, (FRANGOIS,) a French ecclesiastical 
writer, and professor of theology at Angers, born in 1651. 
Died in 1734. 

Babinet, ba’be’nd’, (JACQUES,) a French natural phi- 
losopher, born at Lusignan in 1794, became professor of 
physics in the College of Saint Louis, Paris. He pub- 
lished a number of valuable treatises on meteorological 
optics and terrestrial magnetism, and made important 
improvements in ‘the air-pump, hygrometer, etc. He 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1840. 
Among his works is ‘Studies. and Lectures on the Sci- 
ences of Observation,” etc., (“Etudes et Lectures sur 
les Sciences d’Observation,” etc.) 

Bab/ing-ton, (ANTHONY,) an English gentleman, and 
a zealous Catholic, devoted to the cause of Mary Stuart, 
was executed in 1586 for having conspired against the 
life of Queen Elizabeth. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England,’’ chap. xli.; Froupg, “ Reign 
of Elizabeth,” 

Babington, (CHARLES CARDALE,) F.R.S., an English 
botanist, born about 1808. He became professor of bo- 
tany at Cambridge, and published, besides other works, 
a “Manual of British Botany.” 

Babington, (GERVASE,) an English prelate, born in 
Nottinghamshire about 1550, became Bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1597. Died in 1610. 

Babington, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., a chemist and min- 
eralogist, was born near Coleraine, Ireland, in 1756. 
He began to practise medicine in London about 1797, 
and lectured on chemistry at Guy’s Hospital. In 1799 
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he published a “ New System of Mineralogy.” He was 
one of the founders of the Geological Society, of which 
he was chosen president in 1822. Died in 1833. 


See RicHarD Bricut, “‘ Memoir of the Life and Writings of Wil- 
liam Babington.”’ 

Babini, bi-bee’/nee, or Babbini, bab-bee/nee, (Mat- 
TEO,) a celebrated Italian vocalist, born at Bologna in 
1754. Died in 1816, 


See Frris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 


Babo, ba’bo, (JosepH Marta,) a German dramatist, 
born at Ehrenbreitstein in 1756, was the author of the 
historical tragedy of ‘Otto von Wittelsbach,” which is 
ranked among the best dramas of its kind in the Jan- 
guage. He hved at Munich. Died in 1822. 

Babo, von, fon ba’bo, (LAMBERT,) a German culti- 
vator, born at Manheim in 1790, published several valua- 
ble treatises on the culture of the vine. 

Babois, ba’bw4’, (MARGUERITE VICTOIRE,) a French 
poetess, born at Versailles in 1760, was a niece of Ducis. 
Her “Elegy on the Death of her Daughter” (1805) 
was greatly admired. Died in 1839. 

Babou, ba’boo’, (JEAN,) Baron de Sagonne, a French 
general, commanded the artillery at the battle of Saint- 
Denis in 1567. Died in 1569. 

See De Courcettes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire historique des Généraux 
Frangais.”’ 

Babr. See BABER. 

Ba’bri-us [BaBpic] or Ba/bri-as, [BaBpiac,| a Greek 
fabulist, supposed to have lived a short time previous to 
Augustus, made a collection of Aisop’s Fables, which he 
turned into choriambic verse. 

See Tyrwuirt, ‘‘Dissertatio de Babrio,” 1776. 


Babuer or Babure, ba’biir, (THEODORE,) a Dutch 
painter of interiors, worked about 1600-40. 
See Nacrer, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Bab’¥-las, Bishop of Antioch, suffered martyrdom 
under Decius in 251 A.D. He was esteemed one of the 
most faithful and virtuous prelates of his time. 

Bac, bak, (([HéoporRE,) a French jurist, born at Li- 
moges in’ 1808, was associate editor of the journal 
“‘T’Europe monarchique,” in 1837. He was a deputy to 
the Constitutional Assembly in 1848, 

Baccaini, bak-k4-ee/nee or bak-ki/nee, (BENEDETTO,) 
an Italian writer, born in 1657, was protessor of ecclesi- 
astical history at Médena. Died in 1721. 

Baccalar y Sanna, bik-ka-lar’ e s4n/n4, (VIN- 
CENTE,) Marquis of Saint Philip, a Spanish historian and 
statesman, who occupied important posts under Charles 
II. and Philip V. He wrote, in Spanish, a “ History of 
the Jewish Monarchy” and a “History of Philip V.” 
Died in 1726. 

Baccanelli, Bacchanelli, bik-k4-nel’lee, or Bac- 
canel’cius, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian physician and medi- 
cal writer of the sixteenth century, born at Reggio. 

Baccarini, bak-ka-ree’nee, (GIACOMO,) an Italian 
painter, was born at Reggio; died in 1682. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Baccelli, bat-chel’/lee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian writer 
and physician, born at Florence in 1515, translated 
Homer’s ‘‘ Odyssey” into Italian verse. Died in 1581. 

Bacchanelli. See BACCANELLI. 

Bac-chei/us [Bax yeioc| or Bac-¢ehe/us, written also 
Vacceus, a Greek musician, surnamed THE ELDER, 
flourished in the early part of the fourth century. He 
was the author of an “ Introduction to the Art of Music.” 

Bac-ehi’dés, a general of Demetrius Soter, invaded 
Judea 160 B.c., and fought a battle against Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, who was killed in this action. 

Bacchini, bik-kee’nee, (BENEDETTO,) a learned Bene- 
dictine monk, born in the duchy of Parma, or at Flor- 
ence, in 1651. He published several religious and mis- 
cellaneous works. Died in 1721. 

See IrenEo Arro, “Vita del P. Bacchini,”? 1797. 

Bac/ehus, [Gr. Bayoc,] called also in Greek Diony’- 
sus, [Avovvaoc,] the god of wine, is commonly said to have 
been the son of Jupiter and Semele. He taught men 
the culture of the vine'and the mode of extracting the 
juice of the grape. According to one account, Bacchus 
was the son of Ammon, King of Libya, and a beautiful 
woman named Amalthe’a, Ammon, fearing the jealousy 
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of his wife Rhea, had young Bacchus and his mother con- 
veyed to a town called Nysa, on a delicious island formed 
bythe river Triton. He became, according to this legend, a 
mighty conqueror and benefactor of mankind, by whom he 
was at last deified. Among the most important events of 
his history is his expedition to India. From this and other 
circumstances, many writers suppose the worship of Bac- 
chus to have been derived from India. His chariot drawn 
by panthers or tigers, and the Indian origin of the vine, 
are cited as incidental evidences of that fact. Bacchus is 
usually represented as an effeminate young man crowned 
with vine- and ivy-leaves, with a thyrsus in his hand, 

See Keicurcey, ‘“ Mythology ;’? Guicn1AuT, “ Religions de]’An- 
tiquité,” vol. ii. ; G. F. Creuzer, “ Dionysus seu Commentationes de 
Rerum Bacchicarum Orphicarumque Origine et Causis,” 2 vols. 4to, 
1808-09. Hs 

Bac-shyl/i-dés, [Gr. Baxyudldnc ; Fr. BACCHYLIDE, 
ba’ke’léd’,] an eminent Greek lyric poet, born about 512 
B.C., in the island of Ceos, was a nephew of Simonides 
and a rival of Pindar. His extant works have been pub- 
lished in Bergk’s ‘‘ Poetee Lyrici Greeci.” 

Bacci, bit’chee, (ANDREA,) an Italian physician, natu- 
ralist, and writer, who lived about 1580. 

Bacciarelli, bit-ch4-rel’/lee, (MARCELLINO,) an Italian 
artist, born at Rome in 1731, was employed by Augustus 
ILL. of Poland as designer of the gallery of engravings at 
Dresden. He also painted portraits and historical pieces. 
He settled at Warsaw about 1765, and was patronized by 
the king Stanislas Poniatowski. Died at Warsaw in 1818. 

Bacciccio. See BAcIccio. 

Baccio, bat/cho, or Bacci, bat’chee, [Lat. Bac’cius, | 
(ANbDREA,) an Italian physician and naturalist of the six- 
teenth century, was a native of Milan. 

Baccio d’Agnolo. See AGNOLO. 

Baccio da Monte-Lupo, bit/cho da mon’ta-loo’po, 
a Florentine sculptor and architect, born about 1445. 
His bronze statue of Saint John the Evangelist is re- 
garded as his master-piece. He was the father of the 
sculptor Raphael da Monte-Lupo. Died about 1533. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.’’ 

Baccio della Porta, bat’cho dél-li-por’té, an emi- 
nent Italian painter, known also as FRA BARTOLOMMEO 
pI SAN Marco, (fra bar-to-lo-ma’o de san mar’ko,) was 
born at Savignano, near Florence, in 1469. He was a 
pupil of Cosimo Rosselli, and subsequently studied the 
works of Leonardo da Vinci. Ife was an adherent and 
friend of the celebrated reformer Savonarola, and was 
so deeply affected by his martyrdom that in 1500 he took 
the habit of Saint Dominic. After four years, passed 
chiefly in the convent of San Marco, at Florence, which 
he adorned with some of his finest pictures, he visited 
Rome, where his intercourse with Raphael was pro- 
ductive of benefit to both. Among his master-pieces are 
the magnificent fresco of the “Last Judgment” in the 
chapel of Santa Maria Nuova at Florence, the figure of 
“ Saint Mark” in the Pitti palace, the ‘ Marriage of Saint 
Catherine,” a “ Virgin on a Throne,” anda “ Saint Paul” 
at Rome, which was finished by Raphael. Baccio’s pro- 
ductions display great knowledge of chiaroscuro, rich- 
ness of colouring, and grace in the disposition of the 
draperies, united to a dignity and sweetness of expres- 
sion little inferior to those of Raphael. Died in 1517. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;”? LAnzz, “‘ History of Paint- 
ing ;”’? Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;”” W1ncK- 
BEM ANN: “Neues Maler-Lexikon;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Yale. 

Bacciochi, bat-cho’kee, (ADORNO,) a Corsican officer, 
who entered the French army in 1761, was an emigrant 
in 1792, after which he served under Condé until r8or. 

Bacciochi, (FELICE PASQUALE,) Prince of Lucca 
and Piombino, born in Corsica in 1752. He married 
in 1797 Maria Elisa, sister of Napoleon. He was made 
a senator, and obtained the rank of general, and other 
distinctions. Died in 1841. 

Baccusi, bak-koo’See, (IPPOLITO,) an Italian com- 
poser, lived at Verona about 1590-1600. 

Bacellar. See BARBOSA BACELLAR. 

Bach, bax, the name of a German family which for 
more than two centuries was celebrated for musical 
talent, and produced upwards of fifty distinguished art- 
ists. Verrr Bacu, the founder of the family, a native of 
Presburg, in Hungary, settled in Thuringia about 1600. 
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Bach, (ALEXANDER,) an Austrian statesman, born at 
Loosdorf in 1813. He became in 1848 minister of justice, 
and was elected to the Constituent Assembly, where he 
advocated the’ centralization of the Austrian monarchy 
and strongly opposed the democratic party. He favoured 
the policy which provoked the revolt of Hungary in 1848. 
In 1849 he succeeded Count Stadion as minister of the 
interior. 

See C, Wurzpacu, “A. Bach, politisches Charakterbild,”’ 1850; 
Brockuaus, “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bach, (JOHANN AuGusT,) a German jurist, and pro- 
fessor of law at Leipsic, born in 1721. He wrote, in Latin, 
a “ History of Roman Jurisprudence.” Died in 1759. 

Bach, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) youngest son of Johann 
Sebastian, noticed below, born in 1735, was surnamed 
the Milanese or English Bach. He resided five years as 
organist at Milan, and in 1759 became chapel-master at 
London. He produceda number of popular operas and 
instrumental pieces. Died in 1782. 

Bach, (JoHANN CuHrisTopH,) born at Arnstadt, in 
Thuringia, in 1643, enjoyed the highest reputation as an 
organist, composer, and contrapuntist. His works are 
numerous, including ecclesiastical and secular music. 
He died in 1703, leaving two sons, Johann Nicholas and 
Johann Christoph, who were distinguished musicians. 

Bach, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a musical 
composer, a son of Johann Sebastian, born in 1732. 
He lived at Biickeburg, where he died in 1795. 

Bach, (JOHANN SEBASTIAN,) the most illustrious 
member of the family, born at Eisenach on the 21st of 
March, 1685, was the son of Johann Ambrosius Bach, 
Having received his first instruction from his brother 
Johann Christoph, he became for a time a chorister at 
Liineburg. In 1704 he was appointed organist at Arn- 
stadt, and in 1708 court organist at Weimar. During the 
seven years that he occupied this post, he produced 
many of his finest compositions for the organ. In.1723 
he became musical director at the Saint Thomas School 
of Leipsic, which situation he filled till his death. Havy- 
ing been invited to ine Prussian court by Frederick IL, 
in 1747, he surprised and delighted that monarch by his 
wonderful extemporaneous performances. The works 
of Bach are very numerous, embracing almost every va- 
riety of sacred and secular music, and so admirable for 
their grandeur, science, and inventive power as to en- 
title him to rank among the greatest composers that have 
ever lived. Asan organist, he was esteemed equal to 
Handel, who was his contemporary; and his skill as a 
performer on the piano and other keyed instruments was 
unsurpassed. Among his best compositions are his orato- 
rio of “ The Nativity,” (‘ Passions-Musik,”) and a collec- 
tion of preludes and fugues, entitled ‘‘ The Well-tempered 
Clavier.” Bach was twice married, and had eleven sons 
and nine daughters. .Died at Leipsic in 1750. 

See the “‘ Life of John Sebastian Bach,” translated from the Ger- 


man; Ferris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;’”’ J. N. For- 
KEL, “‘ Ueber J. S. Bach’s Leben, Kunst und Kunstwerke,”’ 1802, and 


the English translation of the same; C. L. HILGENFELprT, ‘‘J. S. 
Bach’s Leben, Wirken und Werke,”’’ 1850. 

Bach, (KARL PHILIPP EMANUEL,) son of Sebastian, 
noticed below, born at Weimar in 1714. He was ap- 
pointed chamber-musician to Frederick the Great of 
Prussia in 1740, and in 1767 became director of music 
at Hamburg. Among his principal compositions are the 
oratorio of ‘The Israelites in the Wilderness,” and 
numerous sonatas, symphonies, and songs of great origi- 
nality and beauty. He also wrote an “ Essay on the True 
Art of playing the Harpsichord,” (1797.) Died in 1788. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bach, bak, (Vicror,) a French physician and Jaco- 
bin, born at Villefranche about 1770, practised in Paris. 
He killed himself about the end of 1799. 

Bach, (WILHELM Friedemann—free/deh-man’,) 
eldest son of Johann Sebastian, born at Weimar in 1710, 
was surnamed BACH OF HALLE, from his residence in 
that city. He studied music under his father, and be- 
came organist at the church of Saint Sophia, Dresden, 
(1733,) and afterwards at Halle, (1747.) He attained 
great excellence both in the theory and practice of music, 
and as a performer was second only to his father. Owing 
to his dissipated habits, he died in great poverty in 1784. 

See Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 
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Bachartier-Beaupuy, ba’sh@r’te-a/ bd’pii-e’, (Mr- 
CHEL ARMAND,) a French general, born in 1755, was 
killed at the battle of Reutlingen in 1796. 

Bachaumont, ba’shd’modn’, (Louts,) a French literary 


gossip and scandal-monger, published a collection of an- | 


ecdotes, songs, facetiz, etc., entitled “* Mémoires secrets,” 
(6 vols., 1777.) Died in Paris in 1771. 

See Lr Bas, “ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Bachaumont, de, deh ba’shd’mén’, (FRANCOIS le 
Coigneux—leh kwan’yuh’,) a French lawyer and /7/é- 
rateuy, born in Paris in 1624, was the author of a number 
of witty and satirical poems against Cardinal Mazarin, 
during the war of the Fronde. Died in 1702. 

Bache, batch, (ALEXANDER DALLAsS,) an American 
philosopher and savazt, born in Philadelphia in July, 
1806, was a great-grandson of Dr. Franklin. He grad- 
uated at the military academy at West Point in 1825, and 
was appointed professor of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1827. In 1836 he was chosen 
president of Girard College, and visited Europe to study 
various systems of instruction. He published in 1839 a 
“Report on the European System of Education.” He 
became in 1841 the first principal of the Philadelphia 
High School, which he had organized. In 1843 he was 
appointed Superintendent of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. His services in this position were most important, 
and gave general satisfaction. Besides his voluminous 
official reports, he contributed many valuable scientific 
papers to the Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Died in 1867. 

Bache, (BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,) an American printer 
and journalist, son of Richard Bache, was born in Phila- 
delphia about 1768. He accompanied Dr. Franklin to 
Paris, and there learned the business of printing and 
type-founding in the celebrated establishment of the 
brothers Didot. After his return to the United States, 
he began, in 1790, the publication of the “ General Ad- 
vertiser,” afterwards called the “ Aurora,” a paper which, 
under his editorial management and that of his succes- 
sor, Mr. Duane, exerted a powerfu: influence in opposi- 
tion to the administrations of Washington and Adams. 
Died in 1799. 

Bache, (FRANKLIN,) a physician and chemist, son of 
the preceding, and cousin of Alexander Dallas, noticed 
above, was born in Philadelphia in 1792. He graduated 
as M.D. in the University of Pennsylvania in 1814, pub- 
lished a “System of Chemistry for the Use of Students 
of Medicine” in 1819, and became professor of chemistry 
in the Franklin Institute in 1826. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry in the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and in 1841 obtained the same chair 
in the Jefferson Medical College. He was one of the 
authors of Wood and Bache’s “Dispensatory of the 
United States,” (1 vol. 8vo, 1833, 13th edition, 1869,) a 
work of the highest character, and an acknowledged 
standard in the department of which it treats. He was 
elected president of the American Philosophical Society 
in 1853. Died in 1864. (See Woop, GEorGE B.) 

See “‘ Biographical Memoir of Franklin Bache, M.D.,’”’? by GEoRGE 
B. Woop, Philadelphia, 1865. 

Bache, (RICHARD,) born in England in 1737, emi- 
ae to the United States, where he married, in 1767, 

arah, only daughter of Benjamin Franklin. He was 
appointed postmaster-general of the United States in 
1776. Died in 1811. 

Bache, (SARAH,) only daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, and wife of Richard Bache, was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1744. She was a lady of superior accom- 
plishments, and was remarkable for her humane and 
patriotic efforts to relieve the sufferings of the sick and 
destitute soldiers of the Revolution. Died in 1808. 

Bachelet-Damville, bash14/ dén’vél’, (Lours ALEX- 
ANDRE,) a French general of brigade, born at Saint- 
Aubin in 1771, was killed in Saxony in 1813. 

Bachelier, bash’‘le-4’, (JEAN JAcQuES,) a French 
painter of landscapes, fruit, and flowers, born in Paris 
in 1724. He devoted his fortune of sixty thousand francs 
to the establishment of a free school of design. He 
was for many years director of the porcelain manufactory 
at Sévres. Died in 1805. 

See Nacier, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon,”” 


Bachelier, (NICoLAs,) a French sculptor and archi- 
tect, born at Toulouse, was a pupil of Michael Angelo. 

Bachelin. See BASSELIN. 

Bachelot, bash’lo’, (JEAN ALEXIS AUGUSTIN,) a 
French theologian, born in 1790. He went as a mission- 
ary to the Sandwich Islands about 1826, but he was ex- 
pelled by the English. Died in 1838. 

Bachelot de la Pylaie, bash’lo’ deh 14 pe’ld’, (A. 
J. M.,) a French naturalist and antiquary, born at Fou- 
geres in 1786. He published a “ Manual of Conchology,” 
(1828,) and a “ Flora of Newfoundland,” (1829.) 

See Qufrarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire,’’ (Supp.) 

Bachelu, bash‘lii’, (GILBERT DEsIRE JOSEPH,) BARON, 
a French general, born in Dole in 1777, served with dis- 
tinction in the Egyptian, Austrian, and Russian cam- 
paigns, and in 1814 was created lieutenant-general by 
Louis XVIIL., having previously been made an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. In 1838 he represented 
Ch4lons-sur-Sa6ne in the Chamber of Deputies, where 
he acted with the opposition. Died in 1849. 

Bacher, ba’shd’, (ALEXANDRE ANDRE PHILIPPE FRE- 
DERIC,) Son of George Frédéric, noticed below, was born 
about 1730. He was for many years editor of the 
* Journal de Médecine.” Died in 1807. 

Bacher, {Lat. BACHE/RIUS,] (GEORGE FREDERIC,) a 
French physician, born in Upper Alsace in 1709, pub- 
lished several works on the Treatment of Dropsy. 

Bacher, (THEOBALD,) a French diplomatist, born in 
Alsace in 1748, was chargé-d’affaires at Ratisbon and 
Franktort. He died in 1813, leaving “ Memoirs on Ger- 
many and Switzerland.” 

Bachet. See MEzirRrac. 

Bacheville, bash’vél’, (ANTOINE,) a French adven- 
turer, born at Trévoux, served in the army from 1804 to 


1814. Having been accused of a political conspiracy in 
1816, he escaped and went into exile. He died at Mus- 
cat in 1820. 


Bacheville, (BARTHELEMI,) a brother of the preced- 
ing, was his companion in his campaigns and in exile, 
but returned to France, and died in 1835. 

See “‘ Voyages des Fréres Bacheville en Turquie et en Asie,” 1822, 

Bachiacca, bi-ke-4k’k4, a surname of Francesco 
Ubertini, fran-chés’ko o0-bér-tee/nee, anItalian painter, 
born at Florence, was a pupil of Perugino. Died in 1557. 

See Vasart, “ Lives of the Painters.” 

Bachman, bak’man, (JOHN,) D.D., an American 
naturalist, born in Dutchess county, New York, in 1790. 
He became pastor of the German Lutheran church of 
Charleston, South Carolina, about 1815. He assisted 
Audubon in the composition of his great work on Orni- 
thology, and was the principal author of a work on the 
Quadrupeds of North America, illustrated by Audubon 
and his sons. He wrote various other works. 

Bachmann, baik’m4n, (GorrLon, ) a German com- 
poser, born in 1763; died about 1810. 

Bachmann, (GotrLtop Lupwic Ernst,) a German 
philologist, and professor of classical literature at Ros- 
tock, born at Leipsic in 1792. He published an excel- 
lent edition of Lycophron’s “ Alexandra,” a collection of 
“ Anecdota Greca,” from the Royal Library of Paris, and 
other learned works. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’” 

Bachmann, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German philoso- 
pher, born at Altenburg in 1785, was professor of moral 
and political economy at Jena, and wrote several works 
on philosophy. Died in 1855. 

Bachmann, de, deh bak’m4n, (JACQUES JOSEPH AN- 
TOINE LEGER,) BARON, a Swiss general, born in 1733, 
commanded the Swiss guard which defended Louis XVI. 
in August, 1792. He was executed the same year. 

Bachmann-Anderletz, bak’m4n 4n’der-léts, (N1co- 
LAUS FRANZ,) BARON, a Swiss general, born in the can- 
ton of Glarus in 1740, served during the Seven Years’ 
war in the French army, and rose to be major-general 
under the King of Sardinia. Under the Bourbons he 
was created commander of Saint Louis. Died in 1831. 


See Grrarp, “Histoire des Officiers Suisses qui se sont distingués 
aux Services étrangers,”’ 1781, 


Bachovius, ba-Ko’ve-Us, (REINIIART,) called also 
Bachov (bak/of) or Ecur, (eKt,) a German theolo- 
gian, born in 1544, was the author of several treatises in 
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defence of Calvinism. Died in 1614. His son, of the 
same name, born in 1575, was professor of law at Heidel- 
berg in 1613. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Baciccio, ba-chét/cho, Bacciccio, bat-chét/cho, or 
Bacici, bi-chee’chee, (GIAMBATTISTA Gauli—gow’lee,) 
a Genoese painter of portraits and scriptural subjects, 
born in 1639. His pictures, both in fresco and oil, are 
numerous, Died in 1709. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bacici. See Baciccio. 

Baciochi. See BAcciocHl. 

Back or Baeck, bék, (ABRAHAM,) a Swedish physi- 
cian, naturalist, and scientific writer, born at Séderhamn 
in 1713. He became physician-in-ordinary to the king, 
and president of the Royal College of Medicine, in 1749. 
He was intimate with Linnzeus, who named the genus 
Beeckia in his honour. Died in 1795. 

See Gezetius, “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Back, (Sir GrorG#,) an English navigator, born at 
Stockport in 1796. After serving against the French in 
1809, he accompanied Sir John Franklin on his Arctic 
expedition in 1819 and 1823. In 1833 he undertook 
another voyage in search of Captain Ross. Being in- 
formed of Ross’s safety, he continued his journey, and 
made several discoveries, of which he gave an account 
after his return, entitled “ A Narrative of the Expedition 
along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean in 1833-34.” 

See “Quarterly Review” for April, 1836; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for July, 1836. 

Back, de, deh bak, (JAMEs,) a Dutch physician, born 
at Rotterdam, lived about 1650. He was one of the first 
to accept the doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

Back’er, (GEORGE,) an English physician of the eigh- 
teenth century, was the author of “ Researches on the 
Advantages of Inoculation,” (1776,) and other medical 
works. 

Backer, bik’ker, (PETER,) a Prussian sculptor, a 
pupil of Schlutter, worked at Berlin in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Backer, van, van bak’er, (ADRIAN,) a Dutch painter 
of history and portraits, born in 1643, worked at Amster- 
dam. Died in 1686. : 

Backer, van, (FRANCIS,) an able Dutch painter, lived 
about 1720, and was court painter to the elector-palatine 
Johann Wilhelm. 

Backer, van, (JAcoB,) a Dutch painter, brother of 
Adrian, born at Haarlem in 1608. He worked at Am- 
sterdam, and had great facility of execution. Died in 1651. 

See HousrakeEn, “ Vies des Peintres.” 

Backer, van, (JAMES or JACOB,) sometimes called 
James of Palermo, a distinguished historical painter 
and excellent colorist, born at Antwerp in 1530; died 
in 1560. 

Backereel, bik’eh-ral’, (GILES,) a Flemish or Dutch 
painter, born about 1572, worked at Antwerp. His de- 
sign is said to be as correct as that of Rubens. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon,”’ 

Backhouse, bak’kts, (WILLIAM,) an English writer 
on astronomy and alchemy, born in 1593, was the author 
of “The Golden Fleece,” and “The Complaint of Na- 
‘ture.” He also translated, from the French, ‘‘ The Plea- 
sant Fountain of Knowledge.” Died in 1662. 

Backhuysen or Bakhuysen,biak-hoi’zen,(LUDOLF,) 
an eminent Dutch marine painter and engraver, born at 
Emden in 1631. He was the pupil of Van Everdingen, 
but owed his great excellence chiefly to the study of 
nature. It was his custom to put out to sea during a 
storm, to observe the motion of the waves and the agi- 
tated vessels, and, on his return, finish the sketches he 
had made. Among his master-pieces is a marine view, 
for which the burgomasters of Amsterdam gave him 
thirteen hundred florins, and subsequently presented to 
Louis XIV, of France. Died in 1709. 


See NaGrer, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 


Backhuysen, (LUDOLF,) a painter of martial scenes, 
grandson of the preceding, born in 1717. He died at 
Rotterdam about 1782. 

Backmeister, bak’mi-ster, (HARTMANN LUDWIG 
CHRISTIAN,) director of the German College at Saint 


Petersburg, born at Dillenburg, in Nassau, in 1736. He 
wrote, in German, a “ History of the Swedish Nation,” 
(1767,) ‘‘ Bibliotheca Russica,” (11 vols., 1778,) and other 
useful works. Died in 1806. 

Backmeister, (Lucas,) a German theologian, born 
at Liineburg in 1530, was the author of a number of 
commentaries on the Bible. Died in 1608. 

Backmeister, (Lucas,) a son of the preceding, born 
in 1570, published several theological and controversial 
works, Died in 1638. 

See J. Custrerus, ‘‘ Memoria L. Bacmeisteri Oratione parentali, 
etex? 

Backmeister, (MATTHEW or MATTHAEUS,) a German 
physician, born at Rostock in 1580, was the author of a 
“General Treatise on Practical Medicine,” and other 
medical works. Died in 1626. 

Back’us, (AZEL,) D.D., the first president of Hamilton 
College, New York, born in Norwich, Connecticut, 1765. 
He graduated at Yale in 1787, and succeeded the cele- 
brated Dr. Bellamy as pastor of the church in Bethlehem 
Connecticut. Died about 1817. 

Backus, (CHARLES,) D.D., an American Baptist di- 
vine, uncle of President Azel Backus, was born in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in 1749. Dr. Backus was an eloquent 
preacher and an able theologian. Died in 1803. 

Backus, (IsAac,) an American Baptist minister, born 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1724. He published nume- 
rous works, among which is a “ History of the Baptists 
in New England.” Died in 1806. 

Bacler d’Albe, bak’lair’/dalb, (Louris ALBERT Ghis- 
lain—géz‘lan’,) a skilful French painter and engineer, 
born at Saint-Pol in 1762. He served in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1796, and took a distinguished part in the battle 
of Arcola, which forms the subject of one of his best 
pictures. In 1802 he prepared an excellent chart of the 
theatre of war in Italy, with 54 plates. He was ap- 
pointed by Bonaparte director of his topographical 
bureau, and became general of brigade in 1813. He 
published “‘ Annales pittoresques et historiques des Pay- 
sagistes,” (1803.) Died in 1824. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Ba’con, (ANNE COoRE,) a daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, born about 1528, was married to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and was the mother of Lord Bacon. She was 
versed in the Greek, Latin, and Italian languages, and 
translated Bishop Jewel’s “Apology for the Church of 
England” from Latin into English. Died in 1600. 

Bacon, (ANTHONY,) an English politician, born about 
1558, was a son of Sir Nicholas, and a half-brother of Lord 
Bacon. He was a friend of the Earl of Essex and of Henry 
of Navarre, whom he visited about 1585. 

Bacon, (FRANCIS,) [Lat. FRANCIS’cCUS BACO’/NUS,*] 
BARON VERULAM, (vér’u-lam,) Viscounr Sainr AL- 
BAN’S, (commonly called LorD Bacon,) one of the most 
illustrious philosophers of modern times, was born in 
London, the 22d of January, 1561. His father was Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great seal under Eli- 
zabeth. His mother was Lady Anne, the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and the sister of Mildred, Lord Bur- 
leigh’s second wife. She is represented as a person of 
bright talents, no inconsiderable learning, and very de- 
cided religious opinions. While still a child, Bacon was 
remarkable for his ready wit, as well as for his general in- 
telligence. When the queen once asked him how old 
he was, he replied, “ Just two years younger than your 
majesty’s ep reign.” Queen Elizabeth used to call 
him, it is said, her “little lord keeper.” 

It is related that on one occasion, while his young com- 
panions were playing and amusing themselves in Saint 
James’s Park, near his father’s house, he stole away to 
the brick conduit, to find out the cause of a singular echo 
which was heard there. “Every tale told of him in his 
childhood,” says Dixon,‘ wins on the imagination, whether 
he hunts for the echo in Saint James’s Park, or eyes the 
jugglers and detects their trick, or lisps wise words to the 
queen and becomes her young lord keeper.” When a 
httle more than twelve years of age, he and his brother 


* Baco’nus (genitive Baco’nr) is the usual Latin form of Bacon’s — 
name. Sometimes, though rarely, it is made a noun of the third de- 
clension—in the nominative Bacon, (genitive BAco’N1s.) 
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Anthony were sent to Cambridge, and entered Trinity 
College, of which Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was then master. Francis was a diligent 
and successful student, and before he was sixteen years 
old he is said to have conceived a decided dislike to the 
Aristotelian philosophy, as then taught in the schools. 
On leaving the University, he entered Gray’s Inn as a 
student of law, and soon after visited France, for the pur- 
pose of becoming acquainted with the French language, 
as well as the institutions and customs of the continent. 
But the death of his father, in 1579, made it necessary 
for him to return to England. ‘he other brothers had 
been well provided for, but Sir Nicholas had delayed 
making any provision for Francis, his youngest son, 
thouyh intending to do so, when all his plans were cut 
short by his sudden death. In 1582 young Bacon was 
admitted to the bar ; he was made a bencher in 1586, and 
in 1589 became counsel-extraordinary to the queen, at the 
early age of twenty-eight ; “a grace,” says his biographer 
Rawley, “scarce known before.” He had been elected 
to Parliament for Melcombe Regis in 1585, at the early 
age of twenty-four, and appears to have sat in every 
House of Commons from that time until 1614. Ben Jon- 
son, in his “ Discoveries,” gives the following description 
of Bacon’s oratory while he was in Parliament: “There 
happened in my time one noble speaker who was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language, when he could 
spare or pass a jest, was nobly censorious.* No man 
ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or 
suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of speech but consisted of his own graces. 
His hearers could not cough or look aside from him 
without loss. He commanded when he spoke, and had 
his judges angry or pleased at his devotion. No man 
had their affections more in his power. The fear of every 
man that heard him was lest he should make an end.” 

Although a near connection of Burleigh, whose influ- 
ence during the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign was un- 
rivalled, Bacon appears to have owed little or nothing to 
the favour of that powerful minister. Nevertheless, the 
Cecils procured him the reversion of the place of Register 
of the Star Chamber, an office worth 4 1600 per annum ; 
but it did not fall to him until nearly twenty years later, 
in the reign of King James. Without adopting the sug- 
gestion of Rawley, that Burleight sought in every way, 
especially by secret means, to keep Bacon down, “lest if 
he had risen he might have obscured his glory,” it is suf- 
ficiently evident that the Cecils were little inclined to 
favour his promotion, possibly because they regarded 
him as a man of speculation rather than of practical 
ability. The intellectual powers of Bacon were of a cha- 
racter too original and profound to be understood and 
appreciated by those whose chief talent consisted in the 
facility with which they could adapt themselves to the 
servile routine of courts. And, although Burleigh may 
have been somewhat raised above the class referred to, 
still his mind appears to have been of a very ordinary 
stamp. Prudence and fidelity to his sovereign were 
almost the only virtues he possessed; and even his pru- 
dence was of a low and vulgar type, the offspring of a 
cold and plodding experience, rather than the inspiration 
of an original and far-seeing intellect ; and hence, in an 
extraordinary emergency, he was really less prudent than 
many men who had far less experience. 

Bacon, being thus left to his own unaided exertions, 
applied himself diligently to the law, and in time ac- 
quired a lucrative if not an extensive practice. In 1592 ap- 


* Censor-like—in other words, severe and dignified in his style. 

¢ Alluding to Bacon’s failure to obtain any present provision, Raw- 
ley’s words are, it “might be imputed not so much to her Majesty’s 
averseness or disaffection towards him, as to the arts and policy of a 
great statesman then who laboured, by all industrious and secret 
means, to suppress and keep him down, lest if he had risen he might 
have obscured his glory.”? Some suppose that the person here alluded 
to was Burleigh’s son Robert, a view which, perhaps, better corre- 
sponds to the known facts of history, although at that date young Cecil 
could scarcely be termed a ‘‘ great statesman,” ‘‘ The Cecils,”’ says 
Lord Campbell, ‘‘not only refused to interest themselves for their 
kinsman, but, that he might receive no effectual assistance from others, 
they spread reports that he was a vain speculator, and totally unfit for 
real business.” 

+ See Motley’s account of Burleigh’s conduct during the prepara- 
tions for the Spanish invasion, (‘‘ History of the United Netherlands.”’) 


peared his first publication, a pamphlet, in reply to a little 
book, (or “‘Libel,”) entitled “A Declaration of the True 
Causes of the Great Troubles.” In 1594 he became a 
candidate for the office of solicitor-general, but was not 
successful. The Earl of Essex, a kinsman and favourite 
of the queen, had greatly interested himself in Bacon’s 
behalf, but he was overborne by the superior influence 
of the Cecils. Essex felt deeply the disappointment of 
his friend, and generously gave him an estate, near 
Twickenham, worth £1800, a sum very greatly superior 
in value to what would be represented by the same figures 
at the present time. Mr. Dixon endeavours to prove 
that Bacon was under no real obligation to Essex for this 
magnificent present,—that it was indeed nothing more 
than a just, though scarcely adequate, payment for Bacon’s 
professional services. But Bacon himself evidently did 
not regard it in that light; for he says, referring to the 
gift of his friend, that it was made “with so kind and 
noble circumstances as the manner was worth more than 
the matter.” 

For many years Bacon appears to have entertained 
the project of making his fortune by a wealthy marriage. 
About the year 1596 he was paying court to a rich widow 
named Hatton. Essex again warmly interested himself 
in the cause of his friend, but with no better fortune than 
before. ‘This suit, happily for Bacon,” says Macaulay, 
“was unsuccessful.” Lady Hatton afterwards married 
“that narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant,” Sir Edward 
Coke, “and did her best,’ adds the same writer, “to 
make him as miserable as he deserved to be.” 

Bacon was not insensible to the kindness of his noble 
friend; but the difference of character, and still more 
the difference of policy, of the two men, led necessarily 
to a coldness between them and to their final estrange- 
ment. Bacon could not approve the rash and criminal 
schemes of Essex, and his remonstrances were lost upon 
the headstrong and infatuated earl. Nevertheless, when 
fortune and everything else seemed to desert his former 
friend, he did not desert him, but appears to have used 
all his influence and eloquence with the queen, even to 
the risk of her favour, in order to soften her resentment 
towards her misguided kinsman. And when at length 
he was called to act as one of her majesty’s counsel, he 
seems to have availed himself of his official position to 
mitigate, as far as possible, the severity of the charges 
against Essex. It is, indeed, difficult wholly to excuse 
Bacon for the part which he took in this trial; but it is 
altogether probable that he sincerely believed—at least in 
the earlier stages of the business—that what he did was 
the best for Essex that could be done under the circum- 
stances. But if, when he found that all his efforts to save 
his former friend and benefactor were unavailing, he had 
absolutely declined to take any further part in the prose- 
cution, his character would have been cleared from one 
of the darkest shadows now resting upon it. According 
to Mr. Dixon, having done all in his power to satisfy the 
claims of friendship, Bacon was perfectly right in turning 
against one who had “proved himself a rebel and a 
traitor,” and that in this “he did no more than discharge 
his necessary duty to his country and his queen.” This 
might be a valid defence, if there was any good reason 
to believe that without Bacon’s efforts to secure the con- 
viction of Essex the safety of his country would have 
been seriously imperilled. But, as the case now stands, 
the common sense and common feeling of mankind are 
naturally arrayed against one who, whatever may have 
been his secret motives, did actually promote his worldly 
interests and his advancement at court—the object of his 
life-long ambition—by seeking to convict and bring to 
the block one to whom he was once closely bound by 
gratitude and friendship. 

After the accession of James I., (in 1603,) Bacon’s 
advancement was all that a man of reasonable ambition 
could desire. He was raised to the knighthood the day 
before the king’s coronation. Having soon after been 
chosen by the House of Commons to make a representa- 
tion of the oppressive acts of the royal purveyors, he 
performed the duty with such ability and address as to 
give satisfaction both to the king and to the Parliament. 
The House gave him a vote of thanks, and the king ap- 
pointed him one of his counsel. 
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In May, 1606, Bacon married Alice Barnham, the 
daughter of a wealthy London merchant and alderman. 
In 1607 he was made solicitor-general. In 1611 he be- 
came one of the judges of the knights-marshal’s court, 
and in 1613 he was appointed attorney-general, and was 
made a member of the privy council. His law practice 
was now very lucrative, and the emoluments arising from 
his various offices afforded him what for those times may 
be called an immense income. He was selected by the 
king as his agent in the prosecution of Peacham, a cler- 
gyman who was accused of treason on account of some 
passages in a sermon found in his house, The sermon 
had never been preached, and there was no proof that 
he had any intention of preaching it. Bacon is charged 
with having sought, contrary to law and justice, to ob- 
tain the opinions of the judges before the case came up 
for trial. 

In March, 1617, Bacon was appointed keeper of the 
great seal, and in January, 1618, he became lord high 
chancellor of England, the highest civil office to which 
an English subject could then attain. In July of the same 
year he was created Baron Verulam, and took his seat in 
the House of Peers. In 1620 he was made Viscount 
Saint Alban’s. Mis sixtieth birthday (January 22, 1620) 
was celebrated with great state, Ben Jonson furnishing a 
poem to be recited on that occasion, in which he speaks 
of the lord chancellor as one 

‘“ Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 

The same year he published his “ Novum Organum,” 
embodying the ripest and richest results of his life-long 
studies. 

In contemplating the life of Bacon, we cannot help 
calling to mind those words of our great poet, descriptive 
of the career of one who, though far inferior to him in 
genius, was in worldly power and splendour fully his 
equal ; 

‘« This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 


The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
* * * * * * 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all [his] greatness !”? 


A man named Wraynham, against whom Bacon had 
decided a suit in chancery, accused the chancellor of 
accepting bribes ; and, though he did not make good his 
accusation in regard to his own case, his complaints led 
to the appointment of a committee in the House of Com- 
mons, to inquire into the abuses of the courts of justice. 
In consequence of this inquiry, a number of cases of al- 
leged corruption on the part of the lord chancellor were 
presented. The Commons referred the case to the 
House of Lords, as the only proper tribunal for trying it. 
In the course of the trial it was shown that in a ma- 
jority of the cases the presents were received after the 
suits were terminated, and in some others that the 
chancellor had decided against the donors. But, unfor- 
tunately, the accusations could not all be thus disposed 
of. It was alleged that in one instance, when the decision 
was drawn up but not yet delivered, a timely and liberal 
present prevailed on the chancellor to reverse his decree. 
In another, when one of the parties had administered a 
liberal bribe and was encouraged to hope that the deci- 
sion would be in his favour, a subsequent and larger gift 
from the opposite party turned the scale in favour of the 
latter. At the commencement of the trial Bacon strongly 
asserted his innocence, but he afterwards abandoned his 
defence and acknowledged his guilt. His words were, 
“T do plainly and ingenuously confess that Iam guilty 
of corruption, and do renounce all defence.”* So that 
either some of the accusations were well founded, or 
else, from some motive difficult to conceive of, he was 
induced to cast away his good name by telling a false- 
hood. His apologists suggest that he did this to please 


* No greater stigma can be cast upon the memory of Lord Bacon 
than to charge him with insincerity in making the above confession. 
After the paper containing it had been read in the House of Peers, 
twelve lords were appointed to wait on him, to ascertain if the signa- 
ture appended to the confession was genuine. He passionately ex- 
claimed, “My lords, it is my act, my hand, my heart! I beseech 
your lordships to be merciful to a broken reed!” (For a full account 
of the case the reader is referred to the State Trials.) 
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the king. But such a defence from his friends dishon- 
ours him, if possible, even more than the accusations of 
his enemies. An honourable man, to please his sovereign, 
might indeed sacrifice his life, but not his honour, not 
his good name for all coming time. On the 3d of May, 
1621, he was sentenced to pay a fine of forty thousand 
pounds and to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. 
“The sentence of Bacon,” says Macaulay, “‘ was scarcely 
pronounced when it was mitigated. He was indeed sent 
to the Tower; but this was a mere form. In two days 
he was set at liberty.” Not long after, his fine was re- 
mitted. He was even permitted to present himself at 
court. He was allowed a pension of twelve hundred 
pounds, no inconsiderable income for that age. The 
rest of his life was passed in retirement, and was chiefly 
occupied in scientific pursuits. He died on the 19th of 
April, 1626, leaving no children. 

In person Bacon was of a middling stature, well formed, 
but not robust. His forehead was high and broad, and 
the expression of his face was benevolent as well as in- 
tellectual. ‘In advanced life,” says Lord Campbell, “ his 
whole appearance was venerably pleasing, so that a stran- 
ger was insensibly drawn to love before knowing how 
much reason there was to admire him.” In society he 
is represented to have been “a most delightful companion, 
adapting himself to company of every degree, calling, 
and humour,” and “bringing out with great effect his 
unexhausted stores of jests new and old.” Prominent 
among his good qualities was his entire freedom from all 
mean jealousy of others, and his disposition to patronize 
merit wherever found. Towards his servants and de- 
pendants he appears to have been uniformly kind and 
generous ; if he had a fault in this respect it was in being 
too indulgent, and their extravagance contributed to his 
ruin. 

In contemplating the fall of so great a man, we should 
not lose sight of the principal cause. With his many and 
rare accomplishments, and with all the strength of his 
transcendent intellect, Bacon had one ‘weakest weak- 
ness,” an inordinate love of splendour anddisplay. The 
consequence was that he was often embarrassed and in 
debt, and he was tempted to eke out the deficiency of his 
large income by accepting presents and bribes. 

Bacon’s greatest work was his “ Instauratio Magna,’’* 
of which the “ Novum Organum,”?} already referred to, 
is but a part, although the most important part, and his 
treatise ‘‘De Augmentis Scientiarum” (“On the Ad- 
vancement of the Sciences’’t) the opening chapter. Be- 
lieving, as Bacon did, that the then prevailing mode of 
studying science (particularly the science of nature) had 
become greatly perverted, his aim was to bring men 
back, so to speak, to the right employment of their 
powers, and to direct them into such a path of inquiry 
and examination as would best promote the cause of true 
science. This he proposed to effect by teaching them a 
new method of exploring or investigating nature, the 
principles of which are laid down with great explicitness 
and fulness in his ‘ Novum Organum.” 

Among Bacon’s other works we may mention his “ Es- 
says,” (first published in 1598,) perhaps the most popular 
of all his writings ; ‘“‘On the Wisdom of the Ancients,” 
(“De Sapientia Veterum,”) which appeared in 1610, and 
of which a good translation, by Sir Arthur Gorges, was 
published in 1619. His collection of Apothegms con- 
stitutes one of the most attractive portions of his various 
works. 

In regard to Bacon’s attainments as a lawyer, and his 
qualifications as a judge, Lord Campbell observes that 
“his mind was thoroughly familiar with the principles of 
jurisprudence,” and “that he had made himself complete 
master of the common law of England.” The same able 
critic pronounces Bacon’s “History of the Alienation 
Office” “a treatise worthy of Hale, showing a most co- 
pious and accurate acquaintance with existing law and 
with our legal antiquities.” ‘ No one ever sat in West- 
minster Hall with a finer judicial understanding ; no one 


* Literally, the ‘‘ Great Instauration,”’ (or ‘‘ Restoration.’’) 

7 ‘ New Instrument,” or new method of pursuing science. 

¥ Or, as Bacon himself translates it, [On] ‘‘ the Advancement of 
Learning,” using the word in a wider sense than is common at the 
present day. 
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ever more thoroughly understood the duties of a judge.” 
(“Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” vol. ii. chap. lvi.) 

Respecting Bacon’s rank as a philosopher a great 
diversity of opinion prevails. While some claim that to 
his improved method of studying nature are chiefly to 
be attributed the prodigious strides which have been 
made by modern science, others deny to him not merely 
pre-eminent but even eminent mc.it in this respect, 
asserting that the present method of scientific investiga- 
tion is quite different from the method laid down by 
Bacon. The truth will probably be found between the two 
extremes. If Bacon’s method was not in all respects the 
same as that pursued by the most enlightened interro- 
gators of nature at the present day, there can scarcely 
be a reasonable doubt that by his writings and influence 
he has contributed far more than any other philosopher 
to pave the way for that wonderful “advancement of the 
sciences” which forms the peculiar distinction and glory 
of modern philosophy. Our narrow limits preclude us 
from entering, in this place, more fully into the consider- 
ation of the subject. All that remains for us is to direct 
the reader’s attention to such sources of information as 
may enable him to form a correct judgment for himself. 
Respecting this question, see particularly Professor Na- 
pier’s Essay on this subject, published in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” (1818,) and G. 
H. Lewes’s article on Bacon, in his “ Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy ;” Hallam’s “Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe ;” also Macaulay’s very interesting 
“Essay on Lord Bacon,” one of, the ablest and most 
brilliant of his many able and brilliant review-articles, 

See, also, “‘ Personal History of Lord Bacon,” by W1LL1amM HeEp- 
wortH Dixon, (1859,) who has brought to light some interesting facts 
which had escaped the researches of previous biographers ; MonTacu, 
“TVife of Bacon,” added to Bacon’s collected works; CAMPBELL, 
“Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” containing one of the most impar- 
tial and, on the whole, one of the best of all the Lives of Lord Bacon; 
Witi1aM Raw ey, “Life of Lord Bacon,” 1658; Davip MALLET, 
“* Life of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor,’’ 1740; RoBERT STEPHENS, 
“‘Life of Lord Bacon,”’ 1734; G. L. Craik, ‘* Bacon, his Writings and 
his Philosophy,” 3 vols., 1846-47; JosErpH Sortain, “‘ Life of Lord 
Bacon,” 1851; Remusat, “‘ Bacon, sa Vie et son Influence,” 1857; 
De Vauze.tes, “‘ Histoire de la Vie de F. Bacon-de Verulam,” 2 
vols., 1833; Pourtiot, “‘ Vie du Chancelier F. Bacon,” 1755; Kuno 
Fiscuer, ‘‘ Franz Bacon von Verulam,” 1856, (a work of great merit ;) 
Ozanam, ‘‘ Deux Chanceliers d’Angleterre: Bacon de Verulam et S. 
Thomas (Becket archevéque) de Cantorbéry,” 1835; W. DuaGpat, 
“Life of Lord Bacon,” in the ‘‘ Baconiana’”’ of THomas TENISON, 
1679; WILHELMY, “‘‘ Dissertatio de Vita et Philosophia F. Baconis,”’ 
1843; J. SpippiNG, “ Life of Bacon,” in his very complete edition of 
Bacon’s works, of which rr vols. 8vo have already (1869) appeared. 

Bacon, (JOHN,) an eminent English sculptor, born 
in Surrey in 1740. Having gained a number of prizes 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, he be- 
came in 1770 an associate of the Royal Academy. His 
principal works are a statue of Mars, a bust of George 
I[I., the monument to Lord Chatham in Guildhall, the 
statue of Blackstone at Oxford, and the statues of How- 
ard and Dr. Johnson at Saint Paul’s, London. Died in 
1799. 

See Ricuarp CeciL, “ Memoirs of John Bacon,” 1801; Cun- 
NINGHAM, “Lives of Painters, Sculptors,”’ etc. 

Bacon, (JOHN.) See BACONTHORP. 

Ba/con, (LEONARD,) an American divine, born at De- 
troit, Michigan, in 1802, gradnated at Yale College in 
1820, and became pastor of the Centre Church, New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1825. He has published many 
theological works, and distinguished himself as a cham- 
pion of orthodoxy and of the Congregational Church 
polity. About 1850 he became one of the editors of the 
“Independent.” Among his works is ‘‘ Slavery discussed 
in Occasional Essays from 1833 to 1846,” (1846.) 

Bacon, (NATHANIEL,) an English lawyer, a grandson 
of Sir Nicholas, was a member of the Long Parliament, 
and a republican in the civil war. Died in 1660. 

Bacon, (NATHANIEL,) a Virginian leader of insur- 
gents, was born probably in England about 1630. He 
was an eloquent lawyer, and a popular favourite among 
the Virginians. He took command of a body of mal- 
contents who, in 1676, rose in arms partly to defend the 
province against the Indians and partly to maintain their 
rights against Governor Berkeley. Bacon obtained suc- 
cesses over both the Indians and the governor, but be- 
fore the end of the contest he died, in 1677. 

See Sparks, “American Biography,”’ vol. iii. of new series. 
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‘Bacon, (Sir NArHANIEL,) an English Jandscape- 
painter, a half-brother of Lord Bacon, studied in Italy. 
Died about 1615. 

Bacon, (Sir NICHOLAS,) an eminent English states- 
man, born at Chiselhurst, in Kent, in 1510, was the 


father of the great philosopher Lord Bacon. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and studied law. In 1537 he 


was appointed solicitor to the court of augmentations. 
He was attorney to the court of wards from 1546 until 
the death of Edward VI., when, having become a Prot- 
estant, he was removed by Queen Mary. He was ap- 
pointed lord keeper of the great seal by Elizabeth in 
1558, and became a friend of Sir William Cecil, who 
was his brother-in-law. He held the office of lord keeper 
for twenty years, during which, by a moderate and pru- 
dent policy, he contributed much to the prevalence of 
the reformed religion in England. His mind was sound, 
well balanced, and vigorous. Referring to Bacon and 
other ministers of Elizabeth, Macaulay says, ° {t is 
needless to relate how dexteronsly, how resolutely, how 
gloriously they directed the potitics of England during 
the eventful years which followed; how they succeeded 
in uniting their friends and separating their enemies ; 
how they humbled the pride of Philip ; how they backed 
the unconquerable spirit of Coligni. . . . Among these 
statesmen Sir Nicholas Bacon was generally considered 
as ranking next to Burleigh. He was called by Camden 
sacris conciliis alterum columen.” (‘Essay on Lord 
Bacon.”) Died in 1579. 

See “‘A Remembrance of the Woorthie and Well Employed Life 
of the Right Honourable Sir Nicholas Bacon, etc.,” by Georcz 
Wuetstones; Lorp CampBELw’s ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 

Bacon, (PHANUEL,) an English divine and humorous 
writer, born in 1700, became rector of Balden, in Oxford- 
shire. He was the author of dramatic pieces, entitled 
“The Moral Quack,” ‘‘ The Insignificants,” and ‘The 
Trial of the Time-Killers,” (1757.) Died in 1783. 

Bacon, (Rosert,) an English divine, writer, and 
popular preacher, born about 1168; died in 1248. 

Bacon, sometimes written Bakon or Bacun, (Ro. 
GER,) a celebrated English philosopher and monk, called 
THE ADMIRABLE Doctor, was born near Ilchester, in 
Somersetshire, about 1214. He was educated at Oxford 
and Paris, took the vows of the Franciscan order at Ox- 
ford, and found a liberal patron in Robert Greathead, 
Bishop of Lincoln. He was profoundly versed in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, metaphysics, theology, philosophy, and 
several sciences. His learning and skill in mechanics 
were so great that he was suspected of dealing in magic. 
He wrote in Latin many works on astronomy, chemistry, 
optics, physics, theology, etc. ‘‘The mind of Roger 
Bacon,” says Hallam, “was strangely compounded of 
almost prophetic gleams of the future course of science 
and the best principles of the inductive philosophy, with 
amore than usual credulity in the superstitions of his 
own time.” ‘It seems hard to determine whether or 
not he be entitled to the honours of a discoverer in sci- 
ence; that he has not described any instrument analo- 
gous to the telescope is now generally admitted, but he 
has some new and important notions in optics. That he 
was acquainted with the explosive powers of gunpowder, 
it seems unreasonable to deny.” His principal work is 
entitled ‘Opus Majus,” which was composed about 
1265, and first printed in 1733. It treats of nearly all 
the sciences. In 1278 a council of Franciscans con~ 
demned his writings and committed Bacon to prison, in 
which he was confined ten years. He died probably at 
Oxford, in 1292. He is regarded as the greatest philo- 
sopher of the thirteenth century. “The resemblance 
between Roger Bacon and his greater namesake,” says 
Hallam, “‘is very remarkable. Whether Lord bacon 
ever read the ‘Opus Majus,’ I know not; but it is sin- 
gular that his favourite quaint expression prerogative 
sctentiarum should be found in that work. And who- 
ever reads the sixth part of the ‘Opus Majus’ upon ex- 
perimental science must be struck by it as the prototype 
in spirit of the ‘Novum Organum.’” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.”) 


See ANTHONY A Woop’s ‘History and Antiquities of Oxford ;” 
LeLann’s ‘‘Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britanmicis ;’’ ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica ;” F. Horrer, “‘ Histoire de Chimie,” vol. i., and his article 
in the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Bacon, (SAMUEL,) an Episcopal clergyman, employed 
with two other persons by the United States government 
as an agent for establishing a colony of blacks in South- 
ern Senegambia, where they arrived in charge of eighty- 
two free blacks in 1820. All three of the agents died 
soon after. " 

Bacon-Tacon, ba’kdén’ ta/kén’, (PIERRE JEAN 
JACQUES,) a French antiquary, born at Oyonnax in 1738. 
He was the author of a “ Numismatical History of Dif- 
ferent Nations, Ancient and Modern.” Died in 1817. 

See QuErarD, “‘ La France Littéraire.’”’ 

Ba/con-thorp, Ba’con-dorp, or Ba’con, (JoHN,) an 
English monk of the fourteenth century, born in Norfolk, 
was surnamed THE RESOLUTE Docror. He hada high 
reputation for learning, and professed the philosophy of 
Averroés. He wrote, among other works, a commentary 
on the “ Master of Sentences.” Died about 1346. 

Bacoue, ba’koo’, (LEON,) a French Catholic theo- 
logian of the seventeenth century, became Bishop of 
Pamiers in 1685. He was the author of a Latin poem 
“ On the Education of a Prince,” (1671.) Died in 1694. 

See Mor#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” is 
_ Bacquére, de, deh ba’kair’, (BENOfr,) a French 
writer of the seventeenth century, was the author of a 
medical work entitled “ Physician for Old Men,” (“ Senum 
Medicus.’’) 

Bacquet, ba’ka’, (JEAN,) a French jurist and legal 
writer of the sixteenth century; died in 1597. 

Bacsdnyi, boh-ch4n’yee, (J ANos,) a Hungarian writer, 
born at Tapolcza in 1763. He was one of the founders 
of the “Magyar Museum,” and the author of a poem 
entitled “The Bravery of Hungary.” Died in 1845. 

Bactishua. See BAKHTISHWA. 

Bacun, (RoGErR.) See BAcon. 

Baczko, batch’ko, called also Glodzlaus, a Polish 
chronicler of the thirteenth century, was keeper of the 
library of Posen. He wrote a continuation down to 
1271 of the chronicle of Poland, begun by Bagalulphus, 
Bishop of Posen. 

See J6cuer, “ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Baczko, von, fon biats’ko, (LUDWIc,) a German 
writer, born at Lyck, in East Prussia, in 1756, became 
blind at the age of twenty-one. He was the author of 
several romances and dramas, and a “ History of Prus- 
sia.” Died in 1323. 

See his “‘Geschichte meines Leben,” 3 vols., 1824. 


Bada, ba’p4, (JosE,) a Spanish architect, born at Ma- 
laga about 1690, finished the cathedral of that city. Died 
in 1756. 

Badajos, b4-p4-Hds’, (JUAN DE,) a Spanish architect, 
a native of the city of that name, lived in the sixteenth 
century. One of his greatest works is the cloister of the 
monastery of Saint Zoil at Carrion, in Old Castile. 

Badakhshi, b4-dax’shee, a Persian poet of the tenth 

century, was the author of a divaz or collection of poems 
which enjoyed great popularity with his countrymen. 
’ Badalocchio, b4-d4-lok’ke-o, sometimes called Sis- 
to Rosa, an Italian painter and engraver, born at Parma 
in 1581, was a pupil of Annibal Caracci, who highly com- 
mended his skill in design. Among his master-pieces 
we may name.a “Saint Francis,” and “Galatea.” His 
engravings after Correggio’s cupola at Parma are greatly 
admired. Died in Rome in 1647. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Badaracco, ba-da-rak’ko, (GIOVANNI RAFFAELLO,) 
a skilful painter, son of Giuseppe, noticed below, born 
at Genoa in 1648. Died in 1726. 

See Lawzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Badaracco, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, called IL 
Sorbo, born at Genoa about 1588. He imitated Andrea 
del Sarto with success. Died in 1657. 

Badaro, b4-da’ro, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian botanist 
and writer, born near Genoa in 1793; died in 1831. 

Bad’by, (JOHN,) an English Lollard of the fourteenth 
century, perished at the stake during the persecutions 
of his sect under Henry IV., (1409.) 

Bad/cock, (RICHARD,) an English botanist, lived 
about 1745, and wrote on the structure of anthers. 

Badcock, (SAMUEL,) an English divine, born in De- 
vonshire in 1747. He opposed the doctrines of Priestley, 
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and was the author of a number of able criticisms in the 
“ Monthly Review.” Died in 1788. 

Badehorn, ba/deh-horn’, (SIGISMUND,) a German 
theologian, born in 1585, was professor of Hebrew at 
Leipsic. Died in 1626. 

Baden, ba’ben, (JAKoB,) a Danish philologist, born 
at Vordenborg in 1735. He studied at Gottingen and 
Leipsic, and became in 1779 professor of eloquence and 
the Latin language at Copenhagen. He published 
school editions of Virgil, Horace, and Phedrus, and 
translated several classics into Danish. He was editor 
of the “University Journal” from 1793 to 1801. His 
Danish Grammar is highly esteemed. Died in 1804. 

See Krart og Nyerup, “ Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon ;” G. L. 
BabgEn, “‘ Bidrag til Professoren J. Baden,’’ 18co. 

Baden, (JAKos Gusrav LuDWIG,) son of the preced- 
ing, born in 1764, was the author of several legal and 
historical works. Died in 1840. 

See Krarr og Nyerup, “‘ Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon.”’ 


Ba/den, (RICHARD DE,) founder of University Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1326. After that building was destroyed 
by fire, another was erected, which is called Clare Hall. 

Baden, (ToRKEL,) a Danish philologist, born at Frede- 
ricksburg in 1765, became professor of eloquence at Kiel 
in 1794. Died in 1804. 

Baden, (ToORKEL,) a Danish philologer, born in 1668, 
wrote “A Demonstration of the Affinity of the Danish 
and Latin Languages,” (“ Roma Danica, Affinitatem Lin- 
guze Danicze cum Romana exhibens,” 1699.) Died in 1732. 

Baden-Baden, ba’den ba/den, (LUDWIG WILHELM 
L,) MARGRAVE OF, a distinguished general, born in Paris 
in 1655. He served under Montecuccoli against the 
French, and in 1683 assisted Sobieski in defending Vienna 
against the Turks. He subsequently defeated the Turks 
in twoengagements. He constructed the celebrated for- 
tifications called the lines of Stollhofen. Died in 1707. 

See A. ScureErBER, “‘ Badische Geschichte,” 13:7 


Baden-Baden, (WILHELM I.,) MARGRAVE OF, a Ger- 
man general, born in 1593, was appointed by Ferdinand 
II. to command the army of the Upper Rhine, which 
was defeated by Gustavus Adolphus, (1631.) He made 
several unsuccessful attempts to unite the Catholics and 
Protestants, at the Diet of Ratisbon. Died in 1677. 

Badenius, ba-da’ne-tis, (ANDREAS,) a German theo- 
logian, died in 1667. 

Badenius, (CHRISTOPH,) a son of the preceding, pub- 
lished, in 1710, “ John’s Testimony to the Truth.” 

Badens, dens, [Fr. pron. b&a’dén’,] (FRANCIS,) a 
Flemish pain er of history and portraits, born at Ant- 
werp in 1571, was surnamed THE ITALIAN, from his 
merits as a colorist. Died in 1604. 

Badens, (J\ 'HN,) a brother of the preceding, born in 
1576, was a ski‘ful portrait-painter. Died in 1603. 

See Nacuer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bader, ba’der, (KARL ADAM,) a celebrated German 
vocalist, born at Bamberg in 1789. 

Badesi, ba-da’See, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian poet, lived 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Badessa, ba-dés’s4, (PAOLO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Messina, flourished about 1560. He translated the first 
five books of Homer’s “Iliad” into Italian verse. 

Badég’er, (GEORGE E.,) an American statesman and 
jurist, born at Newbern, North Carolina, in 1795, grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1813. President Harrison ap- 
pointed him in 1841 secretary of the navy, in which office 
he was continued by Tyler, but resigned on the Presi- 
dent’s vetoing the bil to recharter the United States 
Bank. In 1846 he was elected to the United States 
Senate, and was re-elected for a full term in 1848. 

Badger, (JOsEPH,) an American missionary, born at 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts, in 1757. Having served 
four years in the army, he went to Ohio,where he Jaboured 
more than thirty years as a missionary. Died in 1846. 

Bad’/ham, (Davin C.,) a British physician and natu- 
ralist, born about 1805. He became a curate of Wymond- 
ham, in Norfolk, about 1846. He wrote on natural 
history, particularly on insects. Died in 1857. _ 

Badia, ba-dee’4, (CARLO AGOSTINO,) an Italian com- 
poser of the eighteenth century, was chapel-master to 
Leopold I. at Vienna. 
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Badia, (CARLO FRANCESCO,) an eloquent Italian 
preacher, born at Ancona in 1675, became president of 
the University of Turin about 1730; died in 175r. 

Badia, (fOMMaso,) an Italian cardinal, born at Médena 
about 1483, attended the Diet of Worms in 1540. Died 
in 1547. ; 

Badia y Leblich. See ALEE Bry. ; 

Badiale, bi-de-4/la, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian painter 
and skilful engraver, born at Bologna. He is supposed 
to have died about 1650. 

Badie, de la, deh 14 ba’de’, (Louts AUGUSTIN,) a 
French general, born in 1696; died in 1765. 

Badier, ba’de-a’, (JEAN ETIENNE,) a French monk 
and writer, born at Dole in 1650; died in 1719. 

Badile, bi-dee’l4, (GlovANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
painter and admirable colorist, born at Verona in 1480. 
He was the uncle and preceptor of Paul Veronese, and 
numbered Zelotti among his pupils. Died in 1560. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Ba-di’nus or Badino, ba-dee’no, (LuIGI DoNATo,) 
an Italian priest and Latin poet, born at Mondovi in 
1675. Died in 1742. 

Badius, bi’de’iis’, (CONRAD,) a learned printer, born 
in Paris in 1510, was ason of Jodocus, noticed below, and 
a brother-in-law of Robert Estienne. Having been con- 
verted to Calvinism, he removed in 1549 to Geneva, 
where he published fine editions of many works. Died 
about 1560. 

See A. F. Drvot, “ Essai sur |’ Histoire de l’ Imprimerie.” 

Badius, ba’de-us, (Jopocus, yo-do’kus, or JossE, 
zhoss,) a celebrated Flemish printer and Latin poet, born 
in 1462, was surnamed ASCENSIUS, from Asche, near 
Brussels, his birthplace. About 1500 he established a 
large printing-house in Paris, called “ Pralum Ascen- 
sianum,” which issued many fine editions of the classics. 
Died in 1535. 

See La Caitusz, “Histoire de |’Imprimerie;” D. M. Manni, 
“Vita di G, Badio,” 1757; Baye, “ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary.” 

Badius, ba’de-oos, (RAOLFO,) an Italian theologian, 
born at Florence, lived in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. ay 

Badoaro, bi-do-4/ro, (FEDERIGO,) an Italian diplo- 
matist, born in Venice in 1518, was employed by the 
republic in embassies to the court of Charles V. and 
Philip II. In 1556 he founded at Venice the Academy 
della Fama. Died in 1593. 

Badoaro, (GiAcoMo,) an Italian dramatic poet of the 
seventeenth century, was a friend of Paolo Sarpi. 

Badoaro, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian cardinal and writer 
on theology. Died in 1714. 

See ‘‘ Vita del Cardinale G. Badoaro,”’ 1766. 


Badoaro, (LAuRo,) an Italian bishop and poet, born 
at Venice about 1546, wrote “Rime Spirituali,” and 
other works. Died in 1593. 

Badoero. See BADUERO. 

Badoero, ba-do-a’ro, (PrETRO,) was Doge of Venice 
from 939 to 942 A.D., during which period the independ- 
ence of Venice was recognized by Berenger II. of Italy. 

Badolet, ba’do’ld’, (JEAN,) a Protestant minister, was 
professor of the humanities at Geneva about 1650. Among 
his works is ‘‘Anatomy of the Human Conscience,” 
(‘Conscientiz humanz Anatomia,” 1659.) 

Badon, b3’/dén’, (EDMOND,) a French dramatist and 
novelist, wrote-a “Duel under Richelieu,” (1832,) and 
other works. He died prematurely in 1849. 

Badoureau, ba’doo’rd’, (J. F.,) a French engraver, 
lived in the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
engraved some works of Raphael and Titian. 

Badstiiber, bav/stii’ber, (ANDREW,) a Danish jurist, 
born at Copenhagen in 1728; died in 1808. 

Baduel, ba’di’él’, (CLaupr,) a French Protestant 
minister, born at Nimes in the fifteenth century. He 
preached at Geneva, and wrote a work to prove the 
utility of marriage to literary men, (1544.) Died at 
Geneva in 1561. 

Baduero, bi-doo-a’ro, or Badoero, (Ursus I.,) Doge 
of Venice from 864 to 881 A.D.,defeated the Saracens. 

Baduero, (Ursus II.,) was elected Doge of Venice in 
gt2, and retired to a convent in 932. 
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Baeck. See BAck, (ABRAHAM.) 

Baeck, bak, or Baecx, biks, (JoACHTM,) a Dutch 
theologian, born at Utrecht in 1548; died in 1619. 

Baehr. See BAnR. 

Baehrens. See BAHRENS. 

_ Baeli, ba-a’lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet and anti- 
quary, born at Milazzo, in Sicily, in 1639; died in 1710. 

Baena, bi-a/n4, (ANTonIo LApISLAU Monteiro— 
mon-ta’e-ro,) a Portuguese historian and geographer, 
served in Brazil as officer in the army. He wrote some 
valuable works, one entitled “Chorographic Essay on 
the Province of Para,” (“Ensaio corografico sobre a 
Provincia do Para,” 1839.) Died about 1851. 

Baer. See BAR. 

Baer, ba‘air’, [Ger. pron. bar,] (FREDERIC CHARLES,) 
a French Protestant professor of theology, and miscel- 
laneous writer, born at Strasburg in 1719; died in 1797. 

Berebistes, bér-e-bis’téz, or Berebistes, | Fr. BERE- 
BISTE, ba’ra/bést’,] a king of the Dacians about 40-20 B.C., 
drove the Sarmatians beyond the Dnieper, and rendered 
Thrace and Macedonia tributary to his kingdom. 

Baerle, van, van bar/leh, [Lat. BarL#/us; Fr. Bar- 
LEE, bar‘l4/,[ (GASPARD,) a Dutch theologian and dis- 
tinguished Latin poet, born at Antwerp in 1584. He 
was professor of logic at Leyden in 1617, and obtained the 
chair of philosophy and eloquence at Amsterdam about 
1633. Besides numerous Latin poems and orations, he 
was the author of a_valuable “History of Brazil under 
Maurice of Nassau.” He was also engaged in the de- 
fence of Arminius against the Gomarists. Died in 1648. 

See Corvinus, “‘ Oraison funébre de G. Baerle.”’ 

Baerle, van, [Lat. BArL#/vus,] (MELCHIOR,) an uncle 
of the preceding, born at Antwerp, lived between 1550 
and 1600. He wrote several Latin poems. 

Baermann. See BARMANN. 

Baersdorp, van, van bars/dorp, (CORNELIS,) a 
Dutch physician and medical writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was first physician to Charles V., who also made 


him his chamberlain and a councillor of state. Died in 
1565. 
See Mrrsseman, ‘‘ Notice sur'C. van Baersdorp,’”’ 1844 


Baersius, biar’se-us, or Bek’en-stil, a Dutch mathe- 
matician of the sixteenth century, was a resident of 
Louvain. He wrote “Tables of the Latitudes and Lon- 
gitudes of the Planets.” 

Baerstrat, bar’strat, a Dutch marine painter of the 
seventeenth century. Died in 1687. 

Baert, b#’air’ or bart, (ALEXANDRE BALTHASAR 
FRANCOIS de Paule—-deh pdl,) BARON oF, a French 
geographer and statesman, born at Dunkirk about 1750. 
He became a member of the Legislative Assembly, (1791,) 
and of the Chamber of Deputies, (1815.) Among his 
principal works is his “ Picture of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the English Possessions,” (1800,) which was highly 
esteemed by Napoleon. Died in 1825. 

See QuErarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Baert, [Lat. Barr’T1us,] (FRANCIS,) a Flemish Jes- 
uit, born at Ypres in 1651, wrote a ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Life of Saint Basil,’ and was a contributor to the “Acta 
Sanctorum,” Died in 1719. 

Baeumer. See BAUMER. 

Baeza, de, da ba-a’tha, (D1EGo,) a Spanish theologian, 
born in Galicia in 1582; died in 1647. 

Baf, Saint. See BAvo, SAINT. 

Baffa, baf’fa, or Baffi, baf’fee, (FRANCESCA,) an Italian 
poetess of the sixteenth century, resided at Venice. 

Baffi, baf’fee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian ecclesiastic, 
published a number of Latin orations. Died at Milan 
about 1578. 

Baffi, (GIovANNI Barrisra,) an Italian poet and phy- 
sician, born at Perugia; died in 1596. 

Baffi or Baffo, baf’fo, [Lat. Bar’rus,] (LUCULLO,) an 
Italian poet and physician, born at Perugia; died about 
1622. 

Baf’fin, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English navigator, 
born about 1580. He made three successive voyages to 
the Arctic regions in 1612, 1615, and 1616, and, during 
the last, discovered the large bay between Greenland and 
British America, since called by his name. In_his ac- 
count of his voyage in 1612 is first given a method for 
determining the longitude at sea by an observation of 
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the heavenly bodies. Baffin was killed at the siege of 
Ormuz while fighting against the Portuguese, in 1622. 

Baffo. See Barri. 

Baffo, baf’fo, surnamed THE PuRE, a beautiful Venetian 
lady, who, being captured by pirates in 1580, was sold as 
a slave to Amurath III. She subsequently became his 
sultana, and exercised great influence over him and his 
successor, Mahomet ILI. 

Baffo, (GIoRGIO,) a Venetian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the same family as the preceding, was called the 
most licentious poet of his time. Died in 1768. 

See Tiparpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 

Bafor, von, fon ba/for, (BALTHASAR,) a German di- 
plomatist of the sixteenth century, was counsellor of 
state under the emperors Rudolf, Matthias, and Ferdi- 
nand. Died in 1620. 

Bagezeus, bi4-jee’us, a Persian general of cavalry, de- 
feated Agesilaus the Spartan, near Dascylium, in 396 B.C. 

Bagard, ba’gar’, (CESAR,) a French sculptor, born at 
Nancy in 1639. Among his principal works is a bust of 
Louis XIV. Died in 1709. 

Bagarotto, ba-ga-rot’to, or Bagarato, b4-g4-ra/to, 
an Italian jurist and legal writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Bologna. Died about 1242. 

agarris, de, deh ba’ea’réss’, (PIERRE ANTOINE 
Rascas—r4s‘ka’,) SIEUR, a French antiquary and col- 
lector of medals, lived about 1600. He received in 
1608 from Henry IV. the title of ‘‘ Maitre des cabinets, 
médailles,” etc. 

Bagatti, bi-gat’/tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian com- 
poser, who was court organist at Milan about 1610, 

Bag’/by, (ARTHUR P.,) an American Senator, born in 
Virginia in 1794. He settled in Alabama about 1818, 
and represented that State in the Senate of the United 
States from 1842 to 1849. Died in 1858. 

Bagd-ed-Deen or Bagdeddin, bigd’ed-deen’, (Mo- 
hammed,) an Arabian mathematician of the tenth cen- 
tury, wrote, among other works, a ‘“‘ Treatise on the Divi- 
sion of the Superficies,” which was translated into Latin 
oy John Dee. 

Bage, (RoBERT,) an English novelist, born at Derby 
in 1728. Among his works we may mention “ Barham 
Downs,” “The Fair Syrian,” and “James Wallace.” 
His life has been written by Sir Walter Scott. Died in 
1801. 


See Scort, “ Miscellaneous Prose Works ;” Wirt1am Hurron; 
“Memoirs of Robert Bage,’’ 1802. 


Bagelaar, ba/Seh-lar’, (ERNESt WILLEM,) a Dutch 
designer and engraver, born in 1775; died at Ghent in 
1836. 

Baget, ba’zha’, (HENRI JEAN,) a French anatomist of 
the eighteenth century, was the author of a valuable 
“ Treatise on Osteology,” (1731.) 

Baget, de, deh ba’zha’, (JEAN CHEVALIER,) a French 
general, born in 1743; died in 1821. 

Bagetti, ba-jet/tee, or Baggetti, bad-jet’tee, (Gru- 
SEPPE PIETRO,) an Italian landscape-painter, born at 
Turin in 1764; died in 1831. 

Bag’ford, (JOHN,) an English antiquary, born in Lon- 
don in 1651, made a valuable collection of ancient books 
and manuscripts for the libraries of Bishop Moore and 
the Earl of Oxford. Died in 1716. 

Bagegaert, big’gart, (JAN,) a Dutch physician, born 
at Flushing about 1657, was the author of treatises on 
smallpox, measles, and scurvy. Died in 1710. 

See Van DER LinpeEn, “De Scriptoribus Medicis.”’ 

Bagge, big’séh, (JAKOB,) a Swedish admiral, born in 
the province of Aland in 1499. He served against the 
Russians in 1555, and afterwards defeated the Danes at 
Bornholm, but in 1564 was captured by them, and sub- 
sequently died in prison. 

See Gryer, “‘ Histoire de Ja Suede.” 

Bagge, von, fon bag’Seh, (KARL ERNST,) BARON, a 
German amateur musician of the eighteenth century, was 
chamberlain to the King of Prussia. He is the subject 
of one of Hoffmann’s tales. Died in 1791. 

See Frits, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Bagger, bag’ger, (JOHN,) a learned Lutheran, Bishop 
of Copenhagen, born in Holstein in 1646. He was a 
violent opponent of the Calvinists and Huguenots, and 


| used his influence to prevent the Danish government 


from giving an asylum to the latter. Died in 1693. 

Bagger, (KARL CHRISTIAN,) a Danish poet, born in 
1807. Among his principal works is a tale entitled 
“My Brother’s Life.” Died in 1846. 

Bag’ge-sen, (or bac’ceh-sen,) (JENS IMMANUEL,) a 
celebrated Danish poet, born at Korsor, in Zealand, in 
1764. In 1789 he visited Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land, and while at Bern married the granddaughter of the 
illustrious Haller. Having become thoroughly versed in 
German literature and acquired the friendship of several 
eminent German writers, he wrote a number of his prin- 
cipal works in that language, and made Klopstock, Voss, 
and Wieland his models. His “Comic Tales,” (“Co- 
miske Fortallinger,”) in Danish, published in 1785, were 
very well received, and in 1808 he brought out a collection 
of German poems, entitled “ Heath-Flowers,” (“ Haide- 
blumen.”) His “ Parthenais, or the Alpiné Journey,” 
in German, (1812,) is an epic idyll in hexameter verse, 
and is esteemed one of his finest productions. In 1811 
Baggesen was appointed professor of the Danish lan- 
guage and literature at Kiel. Among his other works 
may be mentioned his ‘“ Labyrinthen, or Wanderings of 
a Poet in Europe,” (4 vols., 1792,) a memoir of his own 
early life, written in Danish prose, and “Adam and Eve,” 
a humorous epic, (1826.) Died in Hamburg in 1826. 

See D. Fricke, “In Memoriam J. J. Baggesen,” (1827;) Lone- 
FELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’” Howirr, ‘Literature 
and Romance of Northern Europe,”’ 1852; AuGusT BAGGEsEN, ‘‘ J. 
Baggesen’s Biographie udarbeitet vornemmeligen efter hans egne 
Haandskrifter,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1842-43; MicHEeLt Brrr, ‘ Notice sur 
Baggesen, poéte Danois,”’ Paris, 1805. 

Baggetti. See BaGErTi. 

Bagieu, ba’zhe-uh’, (JACQUES,) a French writer on 
surgery, lived about 1750. 

Baglione, bil-yo’na, or Baglioni, bal-yo’nee, (Cx- 
SARE,) an Italian painter of landscapes, fruits, and flowers, 
born at Bologna about 1525. Died in 1§90. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Baglione, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, born at 
Rome about 1573, was patronized by Pope Paul V. His 
works in fresco and oil enjoyed a high reputation in his 
time. He was the author of a valuable work entitled 
“Lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects from 1573 
to 1642.” He worked mostly in Rome. Died about 1650. 


See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Baglioni. See BAGLIONE. 

Baglioni, bal-yo’nee, (ASTORRE,) a relative of Gian 
Paolo, noticed below, served under Charles V. in the 
war of Tunis, and was afterwards made governor of 
Famagosta, in Cyprus, by the Venetians. After a brave 
defence of that city against the Turks in 1570, he was 
forced to capitulate, and was executed by order of Mus- 
tafa Pasha in 1571. 

See Daru, “ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Baglioni, (GIAN PAOLo,) an Italian soldier, of a noble 
family, born in the fifteenth century, rose to be sovereign 
of Perugia. In 1520 he was summoned to Rome and 
executed by order of Leo X., who then took his posses- 
sions. 

Baglioni, bal-yo’nee, (LELIo,) a Florentine professor 
of theology. Died in 1620. 

Baglioni, (MALATEsS?TA,) son of Gian Paolo, noticed 
above, became governor of Perugia, but was deprived 
of his power by the allied army of the pope and emperor 
in 1529. Died in 1531. 

Baglivi, bal-yee’vee, (G1oRGIO,) an Italian physician, 
born at Ragusa in 1669. In 1692 he studied under the 
celebrated anatomist Malpighi, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy and medicine at the Col- 
lege di Sapienza, at Rome. He was chosen a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London in 1698. His complete 
works were published in 1704, under the title of “ Opera 
omnia Medico-practica,” and often reprinted. Baglivi 
is regarded as the founder of the system of solidism, as 
opposed to the previous theories, which maintained that 
in diseases the fluids of the body are the first to be 
affected. He hada wide reputation as a medical writer. 
Died in Rome in 1707. 


See Fasronl, “ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium,””. etc.; Fi- 
LIPPO FERRARIO, ** Della Vita e delle Opere di G. Baglivi,” 1839. 
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Bagnacavallo, bin-y4-k4-val/lo, (BARTOLOMMEO,) 


| 
if 


originally Bartolommeo Ramenghi, (ra-mén’Zgee,) the - 


greatest painter of the Bolognese school, born near Bo- 
logna in 1484. He was a pupil of Raphael, whom he 
assisted in the decoration of the Vatican. Among his 
master-pieces are a “ Virgin and Child with Saint John,” 
and “The Coronation of Charles V. at Bologna.” His 


works were admired and studied by Guido and the | 


Caracci. Died in 1542. 

See Vasant, “Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; Lanzt, “History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Bagnacavallo, (BARTOLOMMEO,) THE YOUNGER, a 
nephew of the preceding, was a skilful painter of archi- 
tecture and ornaments. 

Bagnacavallo, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a painter, was 
a son of Bartolommeo the Elder. He worked with 
Primaticcio in France. Died in 1601. 

See Lanz, “History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bagnara, da, da ban-ya’rA, (PIETRO,) a painter of the 
Roman school, and a pupil of Raphael, worked about 1550. 

Bagnasco, bin-yds’/ko, or Bagna Sacco, bian’ya 
sak/ko, (ANTONIO,) an Italian jurist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was the author of a treatise “On the Succession of 
the Kingdom of Gaul,” (“ De Successione Regni Galliz.”) 

Bagnoli, bin’yo-lee, or Bagnioli, ban-ye-o’lee or 
ban-yo/lee, (GrULIO CESARE,) an eminent Italian poet, 
born at or near Ferrara, wrote “The Judgment of Paris,” 
and other works. Died about 1630. 

Bagnolino, ban-yo-lee’no, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian 
poet, lived about 1520-40. 

Bagnolo, bin’yo-lo, (GIAN FRANCESCO GIUSEPPE,) 
Count, an Italian jurist-and mathematician, born at 
Turin in 1709. His principal work is an “ Explanation 
of the Tables of Gubbio,” (1748.) Died in 1760. 

Bagnuolo, bin-yoo-o’lo, COUNT, an Italian general, 
born in the kingdom of Naples. He commanded an 
army for Philip II. in Brazil, and opposed Maurice of 
Nassau with success in 1638. 

Ba-go/as, [Gr. Bayac,] a Persian eunuch and soldier 
under Artaxerxes Ochus, said to have been a native of 
Egypt. In 338 B.c. he poisoned the king and his sons, 
with the exception of Arses, whom he raised to the 
throne. Having subsequently put him to death, and 
made Darius Codomannus king in his stead, Bagoas was 
seized by the latter, and executed about 336 B.C. 

Ba-go’as Ca/rus, a favourite of Herod the Great, 
conspired against that king, and was put to death, 

Begolino, ba-go-lee’no, (GIOVANNI BaTTisTa,) a 
learned Italian physician of Verona, lived about 1580. 

Bagolino, (G1RroLAmo,) a learned Italian physician 
of the sixteenth century, was a native of Verona. He 
wrote a number of medical and philosophical treatises. 

Bagolino, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian poet and painter, 
horn at Alcamo, in Sicily, in 1560; died in 1604. 

Ba-goph/a-nés, a Persian general, commanded the 
citadel of Babylon, which he surrendered to Alexander 
the Great, with the royal treasure, in 331 B.C. 

Bag’ot, (Sir CHARLES,) an English diplomatist, son 
of William, Lord Bagot, born in 1781. He was suc- 
cessively minister to France, (1814,) ambassador to Saint 
Petersburg, (1820,) and to Holland, (1824.) He after- 
wards succeeded Lord Sydenham as Governor-General 
of Canada, where he died in 1843. 

Bagot, ba’go’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit and writer, 
born at Rennes in 1580, was engaged in the controversy 
with the Port-Royalists. Died in 1664. 

Bagot, (LEwIs,) an English prelate, born in 1740, was 
successively Bishop of Bristol, of Norwich, and of Saint 
Asaph. He wrote ‘Sermons on the Prophecies.” Died 
in 1802. 

Bagot, (RICHARD,) brother of the preceding, born in 
1782, became Bishop of Oxford in 1829, and of Bath 
and Wells in 1845. He was an adherent of Dr. Pusey. 
Died in 1854. 

Bagration, ba-gra/shon, [Russ. pron. b4-Gr4-te-dn’, | 
(PETER,) PRINCE, a celebrated Russian general, of the 
Georgian family of the Bagradites, born about 1765. He 
served under Suwarrow in the campaigns of Italy and 
Switzerland, and was everywhere conspicuous for his 
impetuous and unyielding courage. He commanded 
the van-guard under Kootoosov in the Austrian cam- 


paign of 1805, and on the 16th of November successfully 
opposed the greatly superior force of Murat and Lannes, 
thus allowing Kootoosov, with the main army, to reach 
Znaim in safety. Being appointed lieutenant-general 
soon after, he commanded the van-guard under Liech- 
tenstein at Austerlitz, and displayed the greatest bravery 
and skill in the subsequent engagements of Eylau and 
Friedland. After having several times defeated the 
Swedes and the Turks, he was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Borodino, in 1812. 

See StcGur, ‘‘ Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée.” 

Bag/shaw, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English scholar and 
theologian, born in Derbyshire ; died about 1626. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses.” 

Bagshaw, (EDWARD,) an English lawyer of the sev- 
enteenth century, was elected to the Long Parliament in 
1640, and distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
cause of the king and of episcopacy. He wrote, among 
other works, ‘The Right of the Crown of England as 
established by Law.” Died in 1662. 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Bagshaw, (HENRY,) an English divine, son of the 
preceding, born in 1632, was chaplain to the Earl of 
Danby. He was the author of “Discourses against Pa- 
pists and Socinians.” Died in 1709. 

Bagshaw, (WILLIAM,) an English nonconformist di- 
vine and theological writer; died in 1703. 

Bagutti, bi-goot’/tee, (PIETRO MARTIRE,) an Italian 
sculptor, lived at Bologna about 1780-90. 

Bag/well, (WILLIAM,) an English astronomer, who 
wrote “The Mystery of Astronomy made plain,” (1673.) 

Bahadar-or Bahadur-Shah. See BEHADAR-SHAH. 

Baharam-Kooree, (or Curi,) bah’a-ram koo/ree, Sul- 
tan of Persia, reigned inthe first half of the fifth century. 

Bahier, ba’e-a’ or ba’ya’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesias- 
tic and Latin poet; died in 1707. 

Bahil, bdo’hél’, (Marrutas,) a Hungarian theologian, 
lived in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Bahn, ban, (JEROME,) a German theologian, born at 
Hamburg ; died in 1744. 

Bahn, (Nicoras,) a German writer on theology, born 
in 1664; died in 1704. 

Bahnsen, bian’sen, (BENEDICT,) a German mystic, 
born in Holstein, lived about 1660-90. 

Bahr or Baehr, bar, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN FELIX,) a 
distinguished German scholar, born at Darmstadt in 
June, 1798, studied at Heidelberg, where in 1826 he 
became professor of classical literature. His ‘‘ History 
of Roman Literature” (2 vols., 1828) is esteemed a stand- 
ard work. He published editions of the ‘ Alcibiades” 
of Plutarch, and other classics, and made numerous con- 
tributions to Ersch und Gruber’s “ Encyklopaedie,” and 
to other publications. Among his other productions is 
a valuable edition of the works relating to Herodotus, 
(4 vols., 1832.) Bahr became chief librarian at Heidel- 
berg in 1833, and has since been created aulic councillor. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bahr, bar, (JOSEPH FRIEDRICH,) a German Protestant 
bishop, and writer on theology, was born in 1713. He 
preached at Schonfeld and other places. Died in 1775. 

Bahrdt, bart, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German Protest- 
ant theologian, born at Bischofswerda in 1741. He was 
successively professor of Biblical philology at Leipsic, 
and of philosophy at Erfurt, but was obliged to give up 
these offices on account of his profligacy and his bold 
criticisms on the Bible. He published, among other 
deistical works, “Letters on the Bible in a Popular 
Style.” Died in 1792. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘Geschichte meines Lebens und meiner 
Schicksale,”’ 4 vols., 1790; Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Ency- 
klopaedie ;”? D. Port, “ Leben und Schicksale C. F. Bahrdts,” 1790. 

Bdhrens or Baehrens, ba’rens, (J. E. F.,) a German 
writer on agriculture, born in 1760; died in 1830. 

Bai, bi, or Bais, ba’éss, (TOMMASO,) an Italian com- 
poser, born at or near Bologna, was master of the chapel 
of the Vatican. He composed a Miserere, which is much 
admired. Died in 1714. 

See Fitts, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Baian, bi-an’, written also Baion, [Lat. Bata/Nus,] 
(ANDREW,) an Indian convert to Christianity, born at 
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Goa, was ordained a priest at Rome about 1635. He 
translated the “ A®neid” into Greek verse, and the “ Lu- 
siad” of Camoens into Latin verse. 

See Cuaupon et DELANDINE, “Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Baiardi. See Bajarpt. 

Baiardi, bi-yar’dee, or Baiardo, ba-yar’do, (OTTA- 
vio ANTONIO,) an Italian antiquary, born about 1690, 
was the author of a work entitled “ Prodromus of the An- 
tiquities of Herculaneum,” (1742.) Died about 1765. 

Baidu-Khan, bi/doo-kan, called also Baidu-Ogul, 
a Tartar or Mongol king of the race of Jengis Khan, 
died in 1294, after a reign of eight months. 

Baier, bi’er, (JOHANN DAVID,) a German theologian, 
born at Jena in 1681, was a son of Johann Wilhelm 
the elder, noticed below. Died at Altdorf in 1752. 

Baier, (JOHANN JAcoB,) a German physician and nat- 
uralist, brother of the preceding, born at Jena in 1677. 
He wrote a number of scientific and medical treatises, (in 
Latin.) Died in 1735. 

See ‘Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,”’ Supplement. 

Baier, (JoHANN WILHELM,) a German Lutheran theo- 
logian, born in 1647, became professor at Halle, (1694.) 
He was the author of a “Compendium of Theology,” 
(1686,) and other works. Died in 1695. 

Baier, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a theologian and natural- 
ist, born at Jena about 1676, was a son of the preceding. 
He wrote a “Dissertation on the Fossil Monuments of 
the Universal Deluge,” (‘ Disputatio de Fossilibus Di- 
luvii universi Monumentis,” 1712.) Died in 1729, 

Baif, de, deh ba’éf’, (/EAN ANTOINE,) a French Jiété- 
rateur, son of Lazare, noticed below, born at Venice in 
1532, was an intimate friend of the poet Ronsard. He 
was the author of sonnets and various other poems. He 
was one of seven poets called the “ Pléiade,” and was 
the reputed founder of the first literary society in France. 
Died in 1589, 

See LoncreLtow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe;” SatnTE- 
Beuve, “‘ Tableau de la Poésie Francaise au seiziéme Siécle.” 

Baif, de, (LAZARE,) a French diplomatist and learned 
writer of the sixteenth century, born near La Fléche, in 
Anjou, was a counsellor of Francis I. He translated 
the “Electra” of Sophocles and the “ Hecuba” of Euripi- 
des into French verse, and wrote, among other works, in 
Latin, a treatise “On Naval Affairs.” Died in 1547. 

See La Crorx pu Marneet DuverbiER, “ Bibliothéque Francaise.” 

Bail, bal or b&’ye, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) a French wri- 
ter and officer, born at Béthune in 1777, served in the 
Belgian war of 1793. He was the author of “Statistics 
of the Kingdom of Westphalia,” esteemed one of the 
best works of the kind, a work “On the Jews in the 
Nineteenth Century,” and several other treatises. He 
also edited ‘“Bernadotte’s Correspondence with Napo- 
leon,” (1819.) Died in 1827. 

See QuERaArRD, “La France Litteraire.”” 

Bail, (Louts,) a French theologian of the sixteenth 
century, born at Abbeville, was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and superior of the monastery of Port-Royal. He wrote 
a treatise “On the Benefit of the Cross,” and other reli- 
gious works, which had considerable reputation in his 
time. Died in 1660. 

See Morénrt, ‘Dictionnaire Historique ;’? Letone, ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Francaise.” 

Baila, bi/l4 or ba-ee’la, (GiusEPPE,) an Italian jurist, 
born at Monreale in 1585; died in 1645. 

Bailay. See BAILEY. 

Bail/don, (JosEPH,) an English musician and com- 
poser, lived about 1750-70. 

Bailey. See BAYLEY. 

Bailey, ba’le, (ANSELM,) an English theologian and 
writer on music; died in 1724. 

Bailey, ba’le, (GAMALIEL,) an American journalist, 
distinguished as an opponent of slavery, born at Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, in-1807. He was a physician in 
early life, removed to Cincinnati in 1831, and joined James 
G. Birney in 1836 as the publisher of an anti-slavery 
paper called “The Philanthropist.” During the first 
year their office was twice attacked by a mob, who threw 
their press into the river. In 1837 he became the sole 
or chief editor of the “ Philanthropist.” He removed to 
Washington, District of Columbia, in 1847, and began 
to edit “The National Era,” which under his judicious 
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management exerted a considerable influence on politi- 
cal affairs. Mrs. Stowe’s celebrated novel “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” first appeared in the columns of the “ National 
Era.” Died in 1859. 

Bailey, (JAcoB WHITMAN,) an American microscopist. 
born at Ward, Massachusetts, about 1808, became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at West Point. He wrote many 
treatises on infusoria, algze, etc., inserted in Silliman’s 
“Journal of Science,” and in other periodicals. He ac- 
quired distinction by his microscopic researches in botany 
and zoology, and made improvements in the construction 
of microscopes. Died in 1857. 

Bai’ley, (JOHN,) a dissenting divine, born in Lan- 
cashire, England, in 1644, emigrated in 1684 to America 
and settled as a pastor at Boston. Died in 1697. 

Bai’ley, (JoHN,) a Scotch mechanician and agricul- 
turist, born in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
He was the inventor of a plough which he described in 
a treatise, afterwards translated into German, (1805.) 

Bailey or Bai’ly, sometimes written Bailay, (Na- 
THAN or NATHANIEL,) an English lexicographer and 
school-master at Stepney, published an Etymological 
English Dictionary, which is said to have formed the 
basis of Dr. Johnson’s work, also a “ Domestic Diction- 
ary,” and other educational books. Died in 1742. 

Bailey, (PETER,) an English writer, born in Cheshire, 
was editor of a journal called “The Museum.” He 
published “Sketches from Saint George’s Fields,” a 
humorous poem, and “A Queen’s Appeal,” written in 
the Spenserian measure. Died in 1823. 

Bailey, (PHILIP JAMES,) an English poet, born at 
Nottingham in 1816. He completed his studies at Glas- 
gow, and subsequently practised law for a short time. 
His principal poem, “Festus,” published in 1839, pro- 
duced a great sensation. In the words of a judicious 
critic, “its defects and merits alike gained for it imme- 
diate and wide success. Its subject was the highest 
questions of philosophy and religion, and it abounded in 
bold and glowing passages. Yet, unlike the ‘Faust’ of 
Goethe, which doubtless suggested ‘Festus,’ its art was 
chaotic ; it was wildly extravagant, and often as unintel- 
ligible as it was fervent, and its few finely imaginative 
utterances have not been able to retain for the work its 
first popularity.” He was author of two other poems, 
entitled ““The Angel World” and “The Mystic.” 

See “Blackwood’s Magazine’ for April, 1850; R. H. Horne, 
“New Spirit of the Age.” 

Bailey, (SAMUEL,) an English writer, born at Shef 
field in 1787. His “Essays on the Formation and Publi- 
cation of Opinions” (1820) was very favourably received, 
and was commended by Sir James Mackintosh. He after- 
wards published “ Essays on the Pursuit of Truth and 
Progress of Knowledge,” “Theory of Reasoning,” and 
other works on mental philosophy, etc. Died in 1870, 

Bailey, (THEODORUS,) an American rear-admiral, born 
in the State of New York about 1804, entered the navy 
in 1818. He became a Heutenant in 1827, a commander 
in 1849, and captain in 1855. He was second in com- 
mand under Farragut in the great naval battle against 
the defences of New Orleans in April, 1862. He ren- 
dered important services in this action, and was the fore- 
most in entering New Orleans, having been sent by Far: 
ragut to demand the surrender of that city on the 25th, 
In November, 1862, he was appointed commander of the 
Eastern Gulf Blockading Squadron. It is stated that in 
about one year and a half he captured more than one 
hundred and fifty blockade-runners. 

Bailey, (THomas,) father of Philip James, noticed 
above, born in 1785, was the author of the “Advent of 
Charity,” and a “History of Nottinghamshire.” Died 
in 1856. 

Bailey or Baley, (WaAtrrr,) born in Dorsetshire in 
1529, was appointed royal professor of medicine at Ox- 
ford in 1561, and was subsequently physician to Queen 
Elizabeth. He wrote “ Directions for Health,” and other 
works. Died in 1592. 

Bai/lie8, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated physician, of Eng- 
lish extraction, was employed by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. He wrote an “Essay on the Bath Waters,” 
and other medical works. Died in 1787. 

See “Biographie Médicale.’ 
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BRIEL FRANGoOIs,) a French physician, born at Mont- 
bazon in 1806, was distinguished for his skill in mental 
maladies, on which he published several works. 

Baille. See BAyLe. 

Baillés, ba’yés’, (Jacques Marie JosrerH,) Bishop 
of Lugon, and Vicar-General of Toulouse, born in that 
city in 1798. 

Baillet. See SAIN?T-JULIEN. 

Baillet, ba’ya’, (ApRIEN,) a French writer and scholar, 
born near Beauvais in 1649. His most important pro- 
duction is entitled “ Judgments of the Learned upon the 
Principal Works of Authors,” (Jugements des Savants,” 
etc., 1685, 9 vols. 12mo, unfinished.) He also wrote a 
“Life of Descartes,” a “History of Holland from the 
Truce of 1609 to the Present Time,” (1690,) and other 
works. Died in 1706. j 

See Nictron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Bailleul. See BALIot. 

Bailleul, ba’yul’ or ba’e-yul’, (JACQUES CHARLES,) a 
French advocate, born near Havre in 1762, was a mode- 
rate member of the Convention in 1792, and was pro- 
scribed in 1793. Died in 1843. 

See Tissor, “‘ Eloge de Bailleul,” 1843. 

Bailleux, ba’yuh’ or bal/yuh’, (ANToINE,) a French 
composer and professor of music at Paris, produced a 
number of symphonies. Died in 1791. 

See F&ris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Baillie, ba’le, (JOANNA,) one of the most eminent 
British female poets, was born near Glasgow in 1762. 
She published in 1798 the first volume of a series of 
‘Plays on the Passions,” which was very well received. 
Her tragedy of ‘‘ The Family Legend” was brought out 
at I2dinburgh in 1810 with brilliant success, Sir Walter 
Scott having written the epilogue, and one of the prin- 
cipal parts having been performed by Mrs. Siddons. 
Among her other dramas, ‘De Montfort” and ‘ Basil” 
enjoy perhaps the highest reputation. Besides the above- 
named works, she was the author of “ Metrical Legends 
of Exalted Characters,” and a number of ballads and 
songs of great beauty. Miss Baillie resided during the 
greater part of her life at Hampstead, near London, 
where her brother, the celebrated Matthew Baillie, was 
court physician. During her life, which was prolonged 
almost to ninety years, her house was the resort of the 
most distinguished persons of her own and other coun- 
tries. She was a very intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, who admired her genius and highly esteemed her 
for her moral and social qualities. She died at Hamp- 
stead in 1851. ‘‘This great work,” says the “ Edinburgh 
Review” for April, 1836, referring to her “ Plays on the 
Passions,” ‘is then completed, and in a manner worthy 
of its commencement: a noble monument of the power- 
ful mind and the pure and elevated imagination of its 
author.” 

See also *‘ Quarterly Review,” vols. xxxvii., lv. ; ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,”’ vols. ii., v., xix.; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for August, 1824; 
Cuampsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Baillie, (JOHN,) a Scottish Orientalist, born at Inver- 
ness about 1770, became professor of the Arabic lan- 
guage and Mussulman law in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, Bengal. He published several works upon Arabic 
grammar, which are ranked among the most valuable 
that have appeared on the subject. Died in 1833. 

Baillie, (Lady GRIzEL.) See Hume, (GRIZEL.) 

Baillie, (Marruew,) a celebrated physician and ana- 
tomist, born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, in 1761, was a 
brother of Joanna Baillie. He studied at the University 
of Glasgow, where his father, the Rev. James Baillie, 
was professor of divinity. Through the influence of his 
maternal uncle, the eminent anatomist William Hunter, 
he applied himself to the study of medicine at Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1789, and soon after was made a 
member of the College of Physicians. In 1783 he suc- 
cecded Hunter as lecturer on anatomy. He became phy- 
sician to George III. and the royal family about 1810, 
and acquired a very extensive practice in London. He 
was distinguished for his skill in diagnosis. His “ Mor- 
bid Anatomy of some of the most Important Parts of 
the Human Body” (1795) is esteemed a standard work, 
and has been translated into German, French, and Ital- 
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ian. He also wrote “ Lectures and Observations on 
Medicine,” (1825.) He died in 1823, bequeathing to the 
College of Physicians his medical library and anatomical 
collection, 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
and *‘ An Account of Baillie’s Life,” prefixed to his works, by JAMES 
WarDROP. 


Baillie, [Lat. BAy’Lius,] (RoBERT,) a Scottish theo- 
logian, born at Glasgow about 1602. In 1640 he was 
sent to London by the Scottish lords to protest against 
the innovations of Archbishop Laud, and was subse- 
quently principal of the university at Glasgow. In 1649 
he was one of the commissioners charged to compliment 
Charles ITI. at the Hague in the name of the general as- 
sembly of the clergy. He was a man of profound learn- 
ing, and wrote several theological and historical works 
in English and in Latin. Died in 1662. 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
‘* Westminster Review” for January, 1842. 


Baillie or JERVISWOOD, (ROBERT,) a Scottish patriot, 
eminent for ability and virtue, was identified with the 
party or cause of which Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney were the chiefs. He was arrested in 1684, and 
charged with complicity in the Rye-House plot. He 
was condemned without evidence, and executed in De- 
cember, 1684. 

See Cuambers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’? 

Bail’lie, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished engraver, born 
in Ireland about 1736, served for a time in the army, and 
obtained the rank of captain. His engravings after 
Rembrandt are greatly esteemed. 

See Strutt, “Dictionary of Engravers.” 

Baillif, (Le Rocur.) See Rivitre, (ROCHE LE 
BaILLIr.) 

Baillon, ba’yén’, (EMMANUEL,) a French naturalist, 
who was a proficient in ornithology and vegetable physi- 
ology. He furnished valuable information to Buffon, 
and wrote several works, one of which was “On the 
Means of counteracting the Encroachments of Moving 
Sands on the Sea-Coast.” Died at Abbeville in 1802, 

See Le Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de Ja France.” 

Baillot, ba’yo’, (PIERRE Mari Francois de Sales 
—deh sal,) one of the most celebrated French violinists, 
born at Passy in 1771, was a pupil of Viotti. He visited 
Russia, Holland, and England, where his performances 
obtained great applause. Died in 1842. 

Baillou, de, deh ba’yoo’, [Lat. BALLo’Ntus,] (GuIL- 
LAUME,) a French physician, born in Paris in 1538 He 
was appointed by Henry IV. first physician to the Dau- 
phin in 1601. He was the author of several medical 
works of great merit, among which we may cite “ Medical 
Counsels, in Three Books,” (1649,) and ‘‘ Adversaria 
Medicinalia.” He is said to have been the first who 
made known the nature of the croup. Died in 1616. 

See René Moreau, “ Vita G. de Baillou Doctoris Medici,”’ 1641; 
“Biographie Médicale ;”” SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Medicin.” 

Baillu, ba’yii’or bal’yi’, written also Balliu and Baii- 
lieu, (PETER,) a Flemish engraver of the seventeenth 
century, executed numerous prints after Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, and other masters. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamauds.’” 

Bailly, ba’ye’ or ba’e-ye’, (ANTOINE,) a French in- 
spector-general of finances. He wrote a “ Financial His- 
tory of France,” (‘‘ Histoire financiere de la France,”) a 
work of merit. Died in 1851. 

Bailly, ba’le, (DAvip,) a Dutch painter, born at Ley- 
den in 1588, acquired a high reputation for his portraits 
drawn with a pen. 

See Nac ter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bailly, (GEoRGE,) a French general, born in 1685 ; 
died in 1759. 

Bailly, (JACQUES,) a French painter, born at Gracay 
in 1629; died in 1679. 

Bailly, (JAcQuEs,) a French dramatist, painter, and 
keeper of the royal pictures, born at Versailles in 1701. 
The celebrated Jean Sylvain Bailly was his son. Died 
in 1768. 

Bailly, ba/le, [Fr. pron. ba’ye’,] (JEAN SyLVain,) 
an eminent French astronomer, philosopher, and elo- 
quent writer, was born in Paris on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1736. He was a pupil and friend of La Caille. In 
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1763 he was elected to the Academy of Sciences, to which 
he had presented some lunar observations. He produced 
in 1766 an able “Essay on the Theory of the Satellites 
of Jupiter,” and in 1771 a remarkable “Memoir on the 
Light of the Satellites of Jupiter,” which light he had 
measured by an ingenious method. His eulogy on Leib- 
nitz gained the prize offered by the Academy of Berlin, 
and his eulogy on Moliére obtained an accesset at the 
French Academy. He published in 1775 the first vol- 
ume of his great work, “The History of Astronomy, 
Ancient and Modern,” (4 vols., 1775-83,) which is written 
in a brilliant, attractive style and abounds in ingenious 
ideas. It obtained great popularity. He was elected to 
the Académie Frangaise in 1784, and to the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1785. Except Fontenelle, he was the 
only Frenchman who had the honour to be a member 
of the three great Academies of Paris. 

Having won the favour of the public by his probity 
and other virtues, he was chosen a deputy to the States- 
General in 1789. He was the first president of this as- 
sembly, over which he presided during the famous ses- 
sion of the Tennis-court, and was elected mayor of Paris 
on the 16th of July, 1789. His efforts, in concert with 
La Fayette, to maintain order and moderate the violence 
of the Revolution, were not successful. By his order, the 
national guard fired on a riotous crowd which had as- 
sembled in the Champ-de-Mars in July, 1791, for the 
purpose of making a demonstration against the king. 
This act gave great offence to the popular party. Bailly 
offered his resignation in September, but was persuaded 
to retain his office until November, 1791. 

He was arrested by the J&cobins at Melun in 1793, 
taken to Paris, and condemned to death in November, 
one of the charges against him being his part in the affair 
of the Champ-de-Mars. He was executed, after he had 
suffered many insults and refinements of cruelty, on the 
12th of November, 1793. To one of the bystanders 
who said, “Bailly, you tremble,” “Yes,” he replied, 
“but it is with cold.” “The name of Bailly,” says La- 
martine, “was an inscription on the frontispiece of the 
Revolution. He was on a level with this destiny by his 
character, if not by his genius. His administration had 
been a series of triumphs of the people over the court. 
When bloody tumults began to stain the victories of the 
people, he spoke like a sage, and acted like a magis- 
trate.” (“History of the Girondists.”) He left Memoirs 
of the Revolution, (“Mémoires d’un Témoin oculaire,” 
etc., 3 vols., 1804.) 

See “Biographie de Bailly,’ par F. ARAGo, 1852; “Eloge de 
Bailly,” par LALANDE, 1794; ‘‘ Eloge de Bailly,” par LACRETELLE; 
english version of Arago’s ‘‘ Biographie,’’ Boston, 1859; ‘‘ Vie privée 
et politique de Bailly,”’ Paris, 1790; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 
1805. 

Bailly, (JosEpH,) a French physician, born in 1779, 
wrote an ‘Essay on Artesian Wells.” Died in 1832. 

Bailly, (Josepu A.,) a skilful sculptor, born at Paris in 
1825, came to Philadelphiain 1850. He executed, besides 
other works, the groups of “ Adam and Eve,” “ Eve and 
her two Children,” and the monument of Washington 
placed (1369) in front of the State- House in Philadelphia. 

Bailly de Juilly, ba’ye’ (or ba’e-ye’) deh zhii’e-ye’, 
(EpMr Louis BARTHELEMI,) a French politician, born 
at Troyes in 1760. He was a moderate member of the 
National Convention in 1792-95, and opposed the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. Died in 1819. 

Bailly de Monthion, ba’ye’ deh mén’te’dn’, (FRAN- 
CoIs GEDEON,) ComTrE, a French general, born in the 
Isle of Bourbon in 1776. He fought at Marengo, and 
gained the rank of colonel at Austerlitz, 1805. He was 
wounded at Waterloo, where he acted as general of divi- 
sion. Died in 1846. 

Baily, ba’le, (EDWARD Hopcrs,) an eminent English 
sculptor, born at Bristol about 1788. He was a pupil of 
Flaxman, and also studied at the Royal Academy, where 
he successively won the silver and the gold medals. He 
became an academician in 1820. Among his master- 
pieces in the department of classic and poetic sculpture 
we may mention “Eve at the Fountain,” ‘Hercules 
casting Hylas into the Sea,” “ Psyche,” “The Graces 
Seated,” and “Eve Listening to the Voice.” He has 
also produced statues of Earl Grey, Lord Mansfield, 
Nelson, and other celebrated men. r 
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Baily, (FRANCIS,) an English astronomer, and writer 
on assurances, annuities, etc., born in 1774, was a mem: 
ber of the Stock Exchange, London. He was one of 
the founders of the Astronomical Society of London. 
Among his most useful labours was the reorganization 
of the “‘ Nautical Almanac,” the revision of the society’s 
catalogue of stars, and the republication in England of 
the catalogues of Lalande and La Caille. He also made 
valuable contributions to the “Memoirs of the Astro- 
nomical Society,” and published, among other esteemed 
works, ‘The Doctrine of Life Assurances and Annui- 
ties,” (1810.) He was the author of a “Life of Flam- 
steed.” Died in 1844. 

See the “* Philosophical Magazine.” 

Baily, (NATHAN.) See BAILEY, (NATHAN.) 

Bain, (ALEXANDER,) a distinguished Scottish writer, 
born at Aberdeen about 1818. He graduated at Maris- 
chal College, in his native town, in 1840. In 1860 he be- 
came professor of logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
He has written on a great variety of subjects, including 
logic, psychology, etc. 

Bain’bridge or Bam/’bridge, (CHRISTOPHER,) an 
English prelate, born in Westmoreland about 1450, rose 
to be Archbishop of Yorkin 1508. Being afterwards sent 
by Henry VIII. on an embassy to Pope Julius II., he was 
made Cardinal of Saint Praxede by the latter. He died 
at Rome in 1514, and is supposed to have been poisoned. 

Bainbridge, (JoHN,) an English astronomer and 
physician, born at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1582, was first 
Savillian professor of astronomy at Oxford. Among his 
writings is a “ Description of the Comet of 1618.” Died 
in 1643. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bain’/bridge, (WILLIAM,) an American commodore, 
born at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1774. He became a 
captain in 1800, and took command of the frigate Phila- 
delphia, which, having run aground near Tripoli, was 
captured, with all the crew, in October, 1803, by the gun- 
boats of Tripoli. He was detained in captivity about 
nineteen months. Having obtained the rank of com- 
modore, he was appointed, in September, 1812, com- 
mander of a squadron consisting of the Constitution, 
of forty-four guns, the Essex, and the Hornet. He cap- 
tured the British frigate Java, of forty-nine guns, in 
December, 1812, after an action in which the British 
loss was about one hundred and seventy-four killed and 
wounded, and the American loss thirty-three. After the 
end of the war, he commanded a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. Died in 1833. 

See Tuomas Harris, “ Life of Commodore William Bainbridge,” 
Philadelphia, 1837. 

Baines, banz, (EDWARD,) an English journalist, born 
in Lancashire in 1774. He was for many years editor 
and proprietor of the “Leeds Mercury,” in which he 
showed himself an able advocate of Catholic emancipa- 
tion and of other important reforms. He represented 
Leeds in Parliament from 1834 till 1841. He wrote a 
“History of the Reign of George III.,” a “History of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster,” (4 vols.,) and several 
other works. Died in 1848. 

See the “ Life of Edward Baines,” by his son, 18sr. 

Baines, (EDWARD,) a son of the preceding, born at 
Leeds about 1800, succeeded his father as editor of the 
“Leeds Mercury.” He wrote a “ History of the Cotton 
Manufacture,” (1835,) and a “Life of Edward Baines,” 
(his father, 1851.) In 1859 he was elected member of 
Parliament for Leeds, and was again elected in 1868. Ke 
is a decided Liberal in politics. 

Baines, (JOHN,) an English mathematician, born in 
Yorkshire about 1786, published valuable contributions 
to the “Mathematical Repository,” ‘Ladies’ Diary,” 
and other periodicals. Died in 1835. 

Baines, (MAtrHEW TALzOT,) an English Jawyer, a 
son of Edward Baines, born at Leeds in 1799. He was 
returned to Parliament by the Liberal voters of Hull in 
1847, and was president of the poor-law board from 1849 
to 1855. As chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, he 
had a seat in the cabinet from 1855 to 1858. He repre- 
sented Leeds in the House of Commons. Died in 1860. 

Baini, ba-ee/nee or bi/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
musician, born about 1775, was director of the pontifical 
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chapel at Rome. He composed a number of sacred 
pieces, and wrote “ Historical and Critical Memoirs of 
the Life and Works of Palestrina,” (1828.) Died in 1844. 

See J. ADRIEN DE LaraGg, “ Notice sur J, Baini,” 1845. 

Bains, banz, [Fr. pron. ban,] (MICHAEL,) a Calvinistic 
divine, born in 1513, was a deputy from Louvain to the 
Council of Trent. Died in 1589. 

Bainville, ban’vél’, (CHARLES,) a French painter and 
versifier, was a relative of Boileau, who advised him to 
cultivate painting. Died in 1754. - 

Bairaktar, bi/rak-tir’, or Beirakdar, bi‘raik-dar’, 
(Musrara PasHa,) a Turkish officer, born in 1755. In 
the contest between Selim III. and Mustafa he was 
the adherent of the former. After the murder of Selim 
by Mustafa, Bairaktar, having deposed the usurper and 
raised Mahmood to the throne, was made by him grand 
vizier. Ona revolt of the janissaries, in 1808, he put an 
end to his life. 

See JucueREAU DE SAINT-DENYS, **Révolutions de Constanti- 
nople en 1807-1808,”’ Paris, 1819. 

Baird, bard, (ABSALOM,) an American general, born 
at Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1849. He became a captain in the regular army 
in 1861, and a brigadier-general of volunteers in May, 
1862. He served at Chattanooga, November, 1863, and 
commanded a division of Sherman’s army in the cam- 
paign against Atlanta in 1864. noe 

Baird, bard, (Sir Davin,) a distinguished general, 
born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1757. Having en- 
tered the service in India, he was made prisoner by 
Hyder Ali in the engagement at Peramboucum, and de- 
tained captive four years. After his release, he was cre- 
ated general of brigade about 1797, and in 1799 headed 
the assault on Seringapatam, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of that place. For this splendid achievement he 
received the thanks of Parliament, while Colonel Welles- 
ley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, was made governor 
of the town, though he had taken no prominent part in 
the assault. He accompanied Lord Cathcart to Den- 
mark in 1807, and afterwards served in the Spanish cam- 
paign, where he was severely wounded at the battle of 
Corunna, (1808.) He was soon after created a baronet, 
and obtained the order of the Bath. Died in 1829. 

See THEODORE Hook, “ Life of Sir David Baird,” 1832; CHAm- 
BERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Baird, (RoBeErt,) D.D., an American theologian, born 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, in 1798, studied theol- 
egy at Princeton, New Jersey. He took a prominent 
part in the organization of the system of public schools 
in New Jersey. In 1835 he went to Europe, where he 
devoted several years to the promotion of Protestant 
Christianity and the cause of temperance. He became 
the agent and secretary of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. He published, besides other works, a 
“Visit to Northern Europe,” “A View of Religion in 
America,” (1842,) and a “History of the Waldenses, 
Albigenses, and Vaudois.” Died in 1863. 

See “ Life of Robert Baird,” by his son, 1866. 

Baird, (SPENCER F.,) LL.D., an eminent American 
naturalist, born at Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1823, became 
professor of natural science in Dickinson College, and 
afterwards assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Besides his other labours, he has translated and 
edited the ‘‘ Iconographic Encyclopedia,” (4 vols. 8vo, 2 
vols. steel plates,) and published reports on the collec- 
tions in natural history made by Stansbury, Gilliss, 
Marcy, and others. He has also published, in conjunction 
with J. Cassin, “The Birds of North America,” (2 vols. 
4to, 1860,) and the “Mammals of North America,” (1 
vol. 4to, 1861.) He has studied, with great success, the 
various divisions of the vertebrata and their distribution, 
and has made valuable contributions to the Journal of 
the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, to the pub- 
lications of the Smithsonian Institution, etc. 

Baireuth, (FREDERICA, MARGRAVINE OF.) See FRED- 
ERICA SOPHIA WILHELMINA. 

Bairo, bi’ro, (PIETRO,) an Italian physician and medi- 
cal writer, born at Turin in 1468; died in 1558. 

Baiter, bi’ter, (JOHN GrorGr,) a Swiss philologist, 
born at Zurich in 1801, was professor in the university 
of that city. He published “ Oratores Attici,” (1838-43,) 


and, in conjunction with Orelli, ‘The Works of Vlato, 
(21 vols., 1839-42.) 

Baithe, bi’té, written also Beithe, (STEPHEN,) a 
Hungarian botanist and Protestant theologian of the 
sixteenth century, published several works on Botany. 

See Jocuer, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,’’ (Supplement. ) 

Baitz, bits, (JOHANN ANDREAS HARYTMANN,) a cele- 
brated organ-maker, born at Utrecht about 1708. Among 
the best may be named those of the churches of Zierik- 
zee, of Groningen, and of the Mennonites at Utrecht. 
Died in 1770. 

See Frris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Baius, bi’us, (JACQUES,) a Flemish theologian, was a 
nephew of Michael, noticed below. Died in 1614. 

Baius, ba’yus, the Latinized name of De Bay, deh ba, 
(MICHAEL,) a learned Flemish theologian, born at Melin, 
in Hainault, in 1513. He was appointed by Charles V. 
professor of divinity at Louvain in 1551, and subsequently 
became chancellor of that university, and inquisitor-gen- 
eral of the Netherlands. Having published, about 1565, 
his works on free will and grace, in which he advocates 
the doctrines of Saint Augustine, his dogmas were de- 
nounced by Pope Pius V., and Baius was obhged to 
retract. His views were afterwards adopted by the Jan- 
senists. Died in 1589. 

See Sweerrt, ‘‘Athenze Belgice;’”? Baye, ‘“‘ Historical and Criti- 
cal Dictionary.” 

Bajardi or Baiardi, ba-yar’dee or bi-ar’dee, or Ba- 
jardo or Baiardo, ba-yar’do, (ANDREA,) a mediocre 
Italian poet, born at Parma; died after 1520. 

Bajardo, ba-yar’do, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) a skilful 
Italian painter, born at Gerwa; died prematurely in 1657. 

Bajazet, or Bajazid. See BAYAZEED. 

Bajon, b&a’zhon’, a French naturalist, went to Cayenne 
in 1763, and practised there as surgeon for many years. 
He published “‘ Memoirs towards the History of Cayenne 
and Guiana, etc.,” (2 vols., 1778.) 

Bajus. See Batus. 

Bajza, bi’zoh, (ANToN,) a Hungarian writer, born in 
1804. In 1830 he succeeded Kisfaludy as editor of a lite- 
rary journal entitled “The Aurora.” He was the author 
of ‘Lyric Poems,” and several historical works. 

Bakacs, béh’kdtch’, (THoMAS,) a Hungarian states- 
man of the fifteenth century, who rose from the condition 
of a peasant to be secretary of the emperor Matthias Cor- 
vinus. On the accession of Vladislaus II. to the throne, 
he was made cardinal primate of Hungary, and papal 
legate. He afterwards preached a crusade against the 
Turks, which, however, resulted in a civil war among the 
Hungarian nobles. Died in 1521. 

Bake, ba’keh, (JAN,) a Dutch philologist, born in 1787 
at Leyden, where he became professor of Greek and 
Roman literature in 1817. His editions of Posidonius 
and Cleomedes (1820) are highly esteemed. He was 
a contributor to the “ Bibliotheca Critica Nova,” and 
wrote, in Latin, a number of philological essays of re- 
markable elegance. 

Bake, (LAURENT,) a Dutch poet, born at Amsterdam 
about 1650, was lord of Wulverhorst. He was the author 
of “ Biblical Poems.” Died in 1714. 

Bakee or Baki, ba’kee, or Abd-el-Bakee, (-Baki,) 
Abd-el-ba’kee, the greatest of Turkish lyric poets, born 
near the beginning of the sixteenth century. In genius 
he ranks with the Persian poet Hafiz. Died in 1600, or, 
according to Ersch and Gruber, in 1599. 

See HAMMER-PurGSTALL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Osmanischen Dicht- 
kunst, bis auf unsere Zeit ;? ErscH und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Ency- 
klopaedie.”’ 

Ba/ker, (CHARLES,) an English philanthropist, became 
in 1829 superintendent of the Yorkshire institution for 
the deaf and dumb at Doncaster. He contributed valu- 
able articles on the deaf, dumb, and blind, to the “‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia” and other publications. 

Baker, (DAvip or AUGUSTINE,) a learned English 
Benedictine monk, born near Monmouth in 1575, made a 
valuable collection of documents, which were afterwards 
used by Cressy in his ‘Church History,” and by Reyner 
in his “Apostolatus Benedictinorum.” Died in 1641. 

See Woon, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Baker, (DAVID ERSKINE,) an English biographical 
writer of the eighteenth century, was a son of Henry 
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Baker, mentioned below. His “Companion to the Play- 
house” forms a part of the work afterwards published 
with the title of “ Biographia Dramatica.” Died in 1774. 

Ba’ker, (EDWARD DICKINSON,) COLONEL, a Senator 
of the United States, born in England in 1811, was brought 
to Pennsylvania in his childhood. He studied Jaw in 
Illinois, served as colonel in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) 
was elected to Congress in 1848, and removed to Cali- 
fornia in 1852, Having gained distinction as an orator 
of the Republican party, he was elected a Senator of the 
United States for Oregon in 1860. He made an eloquent 
speech against disunion in the Senate, in answer to John 
C. Breckinridge. He raised a regiment in New York 
and Philadelphia, called the California regiment, (after- 
wards the Seventy-first Pennsylvania,) of which he be- 
came colonel, and commanded a brigade at Ball’s Bluff, 
where he was killed in October, 1861. 

Baker, (GEoFFROY,) an English monk and historian 
of the fourteenth century. He translated into Latin the 
history of the reigns of Edward I. and Edward IL., written 
originally in French by Thomas de la More. 

Baker, (GrorGE,) an English surgeon of the sixteenth 
century, wrote “On the Nature and Properties of Quick- 
silver,” ‘‘The Book of Distillations,” and other medical 
works. He was surgeon-in-ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. 

Baker, (Sir GEORGE,) an English physician and medi- 
cal writer, born in Devonshire in 1722. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
of the Royal College of Physicians, of which he was 
made president in 1797. He was appointed physician- 
in-ordinary to George III. Died in 1809. 

Baker, (HENRY,) an English naturalist, born in Lon- 
don in 1698. About 1720 he opened a school for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, which was very suc- 
cessful; but his method was kept secret. He published 
a treatise entitled “‘ The Microscope made Easy,” (1743,) 
and “Employment for the Microscope,” (1764.) He 
obtained in 1744 the Copley medal for his microscopic 
experiments on saline particles. He had married in 1729 
the daughter of the eminent novelist Defoe. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and founded the Bakerian Lecture of the Royal 
Society. Died in 1774. 

See ‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Baker, (HumpuHREY,) an English mathematician, pub- 
lished an arithmetical work entitled “The Well-Spring 
of Sciences,” (1562,) which was esteemed at the time. 

Baker, (JOHN,) an English admiral under the reign 
of Queen Anne and George I., distinguished himself in 
the expedition against the French which resulted in the 
capture of Gibraltar, (1704.) He was afterwards em- 
ployed in several important missions. Died in 1716. 

Baker, (Sir JOHN,) an English statesman under Henry 
VIIL, Edward VI., and Mary, rose to be chancellor of 
the exchequer in 1545. As one of the privy council, he 
signalized himself by his refusal to sign the bill of Ed- 
ward VI. excluding his sisters Mary and Elizabeth from 
the throne. Died in 1558. 

Baker, (OsMAN C.,) an American bishop, born at 
Marlow, New Hampshire, in 1812. He became a pro- 
fessor in the Methodist Biblical Institute in 1847, and a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1852. 

Baker, (RICHARD,) an English mathematician, wrote 
a work entitled “An Idea of Arithmetic,” (1655.) 

Baker, (Sir RICHARD,) an English historian, born 
about 1568, was the author of a “‘Chronicle of the Kings 
of England,” which had great popularity in its time. It 
was composed during the author’s residence of more 
than twenty years in Fleet prison, where he had been 
confined for debt. Died in 1644. 

See Woon, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Baker, (RoBeErt,) an English physician of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, was the author of a 
treatise on the bones, entitled ‘“‘Cursus Osteologicus.” 

Baker, (Sir SAMUEL WHITE,) an English traveller, 
born in 1821. He explored in 1861-64 the region lying 
around the sources of the White Nile. He published 
accounts of his explorations, entitled “The Albert 
N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile,” etc., (1866,) and “ The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” (1867,) besides various 
other works. He was knighted in November, 1866. 
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Baker, (THoMAS,) an English mathematician, born in 
1625, was the author of “The Geometrical Key; or the 
Gate of Equations unlocked,” (1684.) Died in 1690 

Baker, (THOMAS,) an English antiquary, born near 
Durham in 1656. He is principally known from his valua- 
ble manuscript collections on the history and antiquities 
of the University of Cambridge, which comprise in all 
thirty-nine volumes folio. He also rendered important as- 
sistance to Bishop Burnet, Dr. Conyers Middleton, and 
other contemporary writers, in their works. Died in 1740. 

See Masters, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Baker,” 1784. 

Baker, (WILLIAM,) an English printer, born in 1742, 
wrote ‘“ Peregrinations of the Mind, by the Rationalist,” 
(1770,) and “Remarks on the English Language.” 

Bake’well, (RoBErRT,) an English agriculturist, born 
in Leicestershire about 1726. He is celebrated for the 
improvements he introduced into stock, the principal of 
which are the long-horned breed of cattle and the sheep 
called by his name. Died in 1795. 

Bakhtishwa, bix’tish’w4, a Nestorian of the eighth 
century, was physician to Haroun-al-Raschid. Being 
unable to cure the caliph in his last illness, he was or- 
dered by the latter to be put to death; but the death of 
the sovereign prevented the execution of the order. 

Bakhuysen. See BACKHUYSEN. 

Baki or Abd-el-Baki. See BAKEE. 

Bakker, bak’ker, (GERBRAND, HéR’bRAant,) a Dutch 
physician, and professor of anatomy and physiology at 
Groningen, born at Enkhuisen in 1771. He wrote a 
treatise, in Dutch, “On Animal Magnetism,” and other 
works in Latin. Died in 1828. 

i eee La Faittg, ‘‘ Hulde aan de Nagedachtenis van G. Bakker,’’ 
16205, 

Bakker, (PETER Huizinga—hoi-zing’H4,) a Dutch 
poet, born about 1718. He wrote “Satires against the 
English,” a poem on the inundation of 1740, etc. Died 
in 1801. 

See WaGENAAR, ‘‘ Notice sur Bakker.” 

Bakon. See BAcon, (ROGER.) 

Baksai, b6k’shi’, (ABRAHAM,) a Hungarian jurist and 
historian of the sixteenth century, wrote, in Latin, a 
“Chronology of the Dukes and Kings of Hungary.” 

Balaam, ba-la-am or ba/lam, [Heb. ny53,] a famous 
Oriental seer, lived about 1490 B.c. (See Numbers xxii., 
xxiil., and xxiv.) 

Baladori. See BELADORI. 

Balzeus. See BALE. 

Balamio, ba-l4-mee’o, or Bal’amy, (FERDINAND,) 
physician to Pope Leo X., was a native of Sicily. He 
translated into Latin several works of Galen. 

See VAN DER LinDEN, “De Scriptoribus Medicis.”’ 

Balanzac, de, deh ba’l6n’zak’, (FRANCOIS de Bre- 
mond—deh breh-mdn’,) BARON, a French Calvinist 
and Protestant leader, who fought with distinction under 
Henry of Navarre, in the battles of Jarnac, Coutras, etc. 

_ See Surry, “Mémoires ;” ANSELME, “ Histoire des grands Offi- 
ciers de la Couronne.” 

Balarama, (Balaram4,) commonly pronounced bill’- 
a-ra’/ma, [from bala, ‘‘strength,” and rama, “beautiful,” 
“pleasing,” denoting perhaps a union of beauty and 
strength,] the name of a famous Hindoo warrior, the 
elder brother of Krishna, whom he assisted in his wars. 
He is regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” é 

Balard, ba’l4x’, (ANTOINE JEROMk,) a French che- 
mist, born at Montpellier in 1802, discovered in 1826 the 
substance called bromium. He became a member of 
the Academy of Sciences in 1844, and in 1851 professor 
of chemistry in the College of France. He was a con- 
tributor to the “Annales de Chimie et de Physique.” 

.Balard, (MariI£. FRANCOISE JACQUETE ALBY,) a 
French poetess, born at Castres in 1776; died in 1822. 

See QuERARD, ‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Ba-las/sa, (or b6l’/ésh-shdh,) (VALENTINE,) COUNT, a 
Hungarian nobleman of the sixteenth century, wro/e 
Latin poems, and a number of popular lyrics in Hunga- 
rian. He was killed in 1594, at the storming of Gian. 

See Horanyt, ‘‘ Memoria Hungarorum,”’ 

Balassi, b4-l4s’see, (MARIO,) a Florentine painter. 
born in, 1604; died in 1667, 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 
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Balban-Geias-ed-Deen, or Balban-Gheias-ed- 
din, bal’bin g7’4s ed-deen’, King of Delhi, rose from an 
obscure position to be vizier of Nasir-ed-Deen-Mahmood, 
whom he succeeded in 1265. Balban was a man of 
ability, and was celebrated for the splendour of his court, 
and tor his generosity. His name is sometimes written 
BULBUN, according to the common Hindoo pronuncia- 
tion. He died in 1286, and was succeeded by Kai-Kobad. 


Se: Frerisura, “ History of the Mahomedan Power in India,” 
iranslated by General Brices. 


Balbastre, bal’bastr’, (CLAuDE Louts,) a celebrated 
French organist, born at Dijon in 1729, was a pupil and 
friend of Rameau. He was chiefly distinguished for his 
great skill as a performer. By substituting the piano 
for the harpsichord, he effected a revolution in this de- 
partment of music. Died in 1799. 

See Fitts, “‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Balbe, the French of BALBo, which see. 

Balbi, bal/bee, (ADRIANO,) an eminent geographer, 
born at Venice in 1782. Having visited Portugal in 
1820, he obtained materials for his “Statistical Essay on 
the Kingdom of Portugal and Algarve compared with 
other States of Europe,” (in French, 2 vols., 1822.) He 
brought out in Paris in 1826 the first volume of his “ Eth- 
nographical Atlas of the Globe, or Classification of An- 
cient and Modern Nations according to their Language,” 
(in folio.) This work, in which he has drawn inform- 
ation from the writings of Humboldt, Champollion, 
Adelung, and other savants, is ranked among the most 
valuable productions of its kind. He also published 
a “Compendium of Geography,” (“Abrégé de Géogra- 
phie,” 1 vol. 8vo,) which has been translated into the 
principal European languages and is esteemed one of 
the very best works on geographical science. His works 
are written in French. He resided many years in Paris, 
which he quitted in 1832. Died in 1848. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”? Brocknaus, ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon.” 

Balbi, (DOMENICO,) an Italian dramatist of the seven- 
teenth century, was a resident of Venice. 

Balbi, (GASPARO,) a celebrated Venetian traveller and 
merchant, lived in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He visited India, where he spent nearly ten years, 
and published, in 1590, ‘‘ Travels in the East Indies,” an 
interesting and valuable work. 

See GinGuENE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Balbi, (GIOVANNI,) a Dominican monk of the thir- 
teenth century, sometimes called JANUENSIS, was born 
at Genoa, in Italy. He was the author of a kind of en- 
cyclopeedia, entitled ‘‘ Catholicon,” treating of theology, 
natural history, and other branches of knowledge. .. It 
was one of the first works printed by Faust and Schaeffer ; 
the original edition is dated at Mentz, 1460. 

See ALramurRA, “ Bibliotheca Ordinis Predicatorum.” 

Balbi or Balbo, bal’bo, (GIROLAMO,) a Venetian ec- 
clesiastic and scholar, born in the fifteenth century, was a 
pupil of Pomponio Leto. He was successively professor 
of belles-lettres at the University of Paris, and of German 
law at Vienna. Having been made Bishop of Goritz, in 
Carinthia, he assisted at the coronation of Charles V., 
on which occasion he wrote a treatise ‘On the Corona- 
tion of Princes.” Died in 1535. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Balbi, |[Lat. Bav’sus,] (PIETRO,) an Italian prelate 
and writer of the fifteenth century, was a relative of 
“Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., under whom 
he became Bishop of Tropea. Died in 1479. 

Balbi, de, deh bal’/be’, LA Comresssg, born in 1753, 
was a favourite or confidante of the Count of Provence 
before he became King Louis X VIII. She was discarded 
about 1792. Died in 1836. 

Balbian, van, van bal/be-4n, (Just,) a Dutch physi- 
cian, born at Alost, was the author of a work which was 
translated into Italian under the title of “Il Specchio della 
Chimia,” (‘‘ The Mirror of Chemistry.”) Died in 1616. 

See Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de ]a Chimie.”’ 

Balbin. See BALBINUS. 

Balbin, bil-bén’, or Balbino, bal-bee’no, (PAoLo,) an 
Italian philosopher and poet, became professor of medi- 
cine at Bologna about 1724. 


Bal-bi/nus, (ALoysius BoLEsLAus,) a Bohemian Jes- 
uit and historian, born at Koniggratz about 1611. He 
wrote, in Latin, an “ Epitome of Bohemian History,” and 
“Historical Miscellanies of the Kingdom of Bohemia.” 
Died in 1688 or 1689. 

See STANISLAUS Wypra, “Leben A. B. Balbinus,”’ 1788. 

Bal-bi’/nus, [Fr. BALBIN, bal/ban’,] (DEcIMuS Cat- 
LIus,) a Roman senator who, in conjunction with Maxi- 
mus, was proclaimed emperor in opposition to Maximi- 
nus. The pretorian guards, dissatisfied with the new 
emperors elected by the senate, seized them in their 
palace, and, having put them to death, proclaimed Gor- 
dianus emperor, 238 A.D. 

See Jutius Caprrouinus, ‘‘ Vita Balbini;” Gippon, “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Balbis, bal’bis or bal’/béss, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an 
Italian botanist, born in Piedmont in 1765, succeeded 
Allioni as professor of botany at Turin in 1800, and in 
1819 filled the same chair at Lyons. In conjunction 
with his friend Nocca, he published the “ Flora Ticinen- 
sis.” Died in 1831. 

Balbis, (StLvio,) an Italian /ttérateur, born at Ca- 
raglia,in Piedmont, in 1737, wrote, among other works, a 
poetical paraphrase on the prophet Nahum. Died in 1796. 

Balbo, bal’bo, (CESARE,) an Italian writer and states- 
man, born at Turin in 1789, was appointed by Napoleon, 
in 1812, commissioner of the Illyrian provinces. In 
1843 he published a work entitled ‘Hopes of Italy,” 
(“Speranze d’Italia,”) which created a great sensation 
and obtained extensive popularity. In 1848 he was an 
earnest advocate of the moderate party and the admin- 
istration of D’Azeglio, and contributed a number of able 
articles to the Turin journal “Il Risorgimento.” His 
“ History of Italy from the Beginning till 1814,” published 
in 1849, is a work of superior merit. Balbo also trans- 
lated from the German, into Italian, Leo’s ‘ Exposition of 
the Constitutions of the Lombard States.” Died in 1853. 

See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Balbo, (GrRoLAMO.) See BALBI. 

Balbo, |Fr. Bate, balb,] (PROsPERO,) CouNT or, a 
Sardinian diplomatist and writer, born in 1762, was am- 
bassador to the French republic in 1796. He became 
successively rector of the University of Turin, minister 
of the interior, and president of the Academy of Sciences. 
Died in 1837. 

See L. Crsrario, “ Notizie biografiche del Conte P. Balbo,” 1837, 

Balboa, bil-bo’4, (MicuEL Cavello—ki-vél’yo,) a 
Spanish missionary who visited South America about 
1566 and collected materials for a “ History of Peru,” 
which was published in French, (Paris, 1840.) 

Balboa, de, da bal-bo’4, (Don FRANCISCO,) a native 
of Italy, who became counsellor of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, lived in the seventeenth century. He wrote, in 
Latin, a treatise “‘On the Law of Monarchy,” (1630.) 

Balboa, de, (Vasco NUN&£z,) a celebrated Spanish 
navigator and discoverer, born at Xeres de los Cabal- 
leros, in Estremadura, about 1475. Having accompanied 
Bastidas in his expedition to the West Indies in 1501, 
he joined, while at Hayti, in 1510 the party of Enciso, a 
lieutenant of the navigators Ojeda and Nicuesa, both 
then absent. They founded on the Isthmus of Panama 
the town of Santa Maria de la Antigua; but dissensions 
soon after breaking out between them, the partisans of 
Balboa prevailed, and he was chosen leader of the expe- 
dition. Having obtained reinforcements from Columbus 
at Hispaniola, he proceeded to explore the Isthmus of 
Darien, and on the 29th of September, 1513, discovered 
from the summit of a mountain the vast expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean. Kneeling, he returned thanks to God for 
permitting him to make this great discovery, and, having 
erected a cross upon the spot, he descended to the shore, 
and, standing in the water, took possession of the sea 
and the adjacent countries in the name of the sovereigns 
of Castile. Meanwhile, his rival Enciso had traduced 
him to the Spanish government, and Pedrarias Davila 
was sent to supersede and try him for having usurped 
Enciso’s command. Balboa was at length appointed 
deputy under Pedrarias, but eventually fell a victim to 
the jealousy and ill will of the latter, who caused him to 
be executed on a charge of treasonable designs, {1517.) 
In his intercourse with the Indians Balboa displayed 
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great humanity and prudence, and, in the words of a 
contemporary writer, “was the best lance and the best 
head that ever protected a camp in a land of idolatrous 
savages.” 

See W. Irvine, “ Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus; M. J. Quinrana, “Vidas de Espafioles celebres ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Balbuena, de, da bil-bwa/na, (BERNARDO,) a Spanish 
poet and ecclesiastic, born at Val-de-Pefias in 1568, was 
appointed Bishop of Porto Rico, in the West Indies, in 
1620. He was the author of a pastoral romance entitled 
“The Age of Gold,” (“El Siglo de Oro,”) which was 
republished by the Spanish Academy, (1821,) “ El Ber- 
nardo,” an epic poem, and a number of lyrics. Died 
at Porto Rico in 1627. 

See TickNor, ‘History of Spanish Literature.” 

Bal/bus, (L. CoRNELIUS,) surnamed MA‘jor, anative 
of Gades, lived in the first century B.c., served under 
Metellus, Memmius, and Pompey, and in 61 B.C. accom- 
panied Czsar to Spain. In the contest between Pompey 
and Czesar he was an adherent and intimate friend of the 
latter, and was intrusted by him with the management of 
his affairs at Rome. After Czesar’s death, Balbus attached 
himself to Octavius, through whose influence he was 
made consul in 40 B.C., being the first one not born a 
Roman citizen who had received that honour. He wrote 
a diary (not extant) of the prominent events of his own 
and Cezesar’s life. 

Balbus, (L. CORNELIUS,) called Mi’Nor, nephew of 
the preceding, born at Gades, was quzestor to Asinius 
Pollio in Spain in 43 B.c. After acquiring a large for- 
tune by oppression and fraud, he went to Africa, where 
he subsequently became proconsul. For his victory 
over the Garamantes, a triumph was decreed him at 
Rome. He built a theatre at Rome supported by pil- 
lars of onyx. 

Ballus, (L. Lucitrus,) a Roman jurist, supposed to 
have been a brother of the Stoic philosopher Q. Lucilius 
Balbus. He was a pupil of Mucius Sczvola. 

Balbus, (L. Ocravius,) an eminent Roman lawyer, 
who, being informed of his proscription by the triumvirs 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, effected his escape, but, 
on hearing that his son’s life was in danger, returned to 
his house, where he was slain by the soldiers. 

Balbus, (M. Arius,) a Roman, who became pretor 
in 62 B.c., and governor of Sardinia. He married the 
sister of Julius Czesar, and their daughter Atia was the 
mother of Octavius. 

Balbus, (Q. Luciztus,) a Stoic philosopher, and pupil 
of Panetius, highly commended by Cicero, who makes 
him one of the interlocutors in his Dialogue “On the 
Nature of the Gods.” 

Balbus, (Sp. THortIvus,) a Roman orator, became tri- 
bune about 111 B.c. He introduced an agrarian law, 
some fragments of which still remain on bronze tablets. 

Balbus, (T. Ampius,) a tribune in 63 B.c., and again 
in 59, was a partisan of Pompey during the civil war. 
He was subsequently banished by Cesar, but was after- 
wards pardoned through the intercession of Cicero. 

Balbus surnamed MEeEN/sor, (the ‘Measurer,”) a 
Roman engineer, lived in the reign of Augustus, and 
compiled and superintended a register or census of the 
Roman Empire. 

Bal’can-qual, (WALTER,) a Scottish prelate in the 
time of James I. of England, became Bishop of Dur- 
ham. He wrote “Letters on the Synod of Dort,”’ and 
“ Declaration of Charles I. concerning the Late Tumults 
in Scotland.” Died in 1642. 

Bal-car’/res or Bal-car’ras, (COLIN,) EARL OF, a 
Scottish writer, born in 1649, published a ‘‘ Brief Account 
of the Affairs of Scotland relating to the Revolution of 
1688,” (1714.) Died in 1722. 

See Macauray’s ‘“‘ History of England,” vol. iii. 

Bal’chen, (Sir JoHN,) an English admiral, born in 
1669, served with distinction in the Spanish wars of 
1707 and 1739, and was sent in 1744 to the assistance of 
Sir Charles Hardy, then blockaded in the Tagus by the 
French. On his return, he perished by shipwreck off 
the coast of Jersey, together with nearly twelve hundred 
men. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 
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Baldacchini, bal-dak-kee/nee, (F1L1ppo,) an Italian 
poet, born at Cortona, lived in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. He was patronized by Leo X., and held 
the offices of prothonotary and apostolic referendary at 
Rome. 

See Mazzucue ut, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Baldassari, b4l-das-s4/ree, (GrUSEPPE,) an Italian 
naturalist and physician, born about 1705, was a resi- 
dent of Sienna. He made several useful discoveries in 
chemistry, and wrote treatises on the mineral waters of 
Tuscany. 

See MazzucHE tt, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Baldasseroniy, bal-das-sa-ro’/nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Ital- 
ian statesman, born at Leghorn in 1790, became in 1847 
minister of finance of Tuscany. As president of the new 
conservative cabinet, (1849,) he advocated the laws re- 
straining the liberty of the press. 

- Baldasseroni, (POMPEO,) an Italian jurist, born at 
Leghorn about 1750. He wrote, among other works, 
“ Laws and Customs of Exchange,” (3 vols., 4th edition, 
1805,) which has a high reputation. Died in 1807. 

Baldassini, bal-d4s-see/nee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian 
writer, born at Jesi about 1720, was the author of ‘ His- 
torical Memoirs of the City of Jesi.” Died in 1780. 

Baldaya, bal-da’ya or bal-di’a, (ALFONSO GONGALES,) 
a Portuguese explorer in the service of the Infant Don 
Henry, visited the western coast of Africa in 1434. He 
penetrated thirty leagues beyond Cape Bojador, and the 
following year arrived at the port since named Puerto de 
Cavallero. 

See Jodo pE Barros, “ Asia Portugueza, Decada Primeira.”’ 


Balde, bal’deh, (JAKoB,) a learned Jesuit, and one of 
the best Latin poets of modern times, born at Ensisheim, 
in Alsace, in 1603. He became court chaplain to the 
Prince-Elector of Bavaria. His satires, odes, elegies, 
idyls, and lyrics are highly commended by Schlegel and 
Herder, anda number of his songs have been translated 
by the latter. Died in 1668. 

See F. C. F. Ciesca, “‘ Balde’s Leben und Schriften,” 1842. 


Balde, bal’deh, [Lat. BALD&/us,] (PHILIP,) a Dutch 
missionary of the seventeenth century, resided ten years 
in Ceylon. He wrote, in Dutch, a “ Description of the 
Island of Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel,” (1672.) 


See Morgrl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Baldelli, bal-dél’/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian scholar 
and Latin poet, lived in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was anative of Tortona. He made translations from 
Philostratus, Eusebius, Dio Cassius, and other classics. 

Baldelli, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian “¢térateur, born 
at Cortona in 1766, published editions of Macchiavelli, 
Boccaccio, and Marco Polo, and wrote an “Essay on 
Petrarch and his Works.” Died in 1831. 


See Tipatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Balder, bal’/der, or Baldur, bal/dur, [from éal/dr, 
“strong,” “brave,” “good,’*] in the Norse mythology, 
the second son of Odin, often designated as ‘‘ Balder the 
Good,” is supposed to represent the brightness of the 
summer sun. He is very beautiful, and makes all things 
bright and cheerful: hence he has been called the 
Apollo of the North. He is the comforter of the un- 
fortunate, and is beloved by all. His dwelling-place is 
Breidablik, (ze. “widely shining,”) where nothing im- 
pure can enter. It is related that Balder dreamed one 
night that his life was in imminent peril. When he 
told his dream, the gods were exceedingly distressed, and 
his mother Frigga exacted an oath from all things—from 
fire, water, iron, stones, from beasts and birds and ven- 
omous reptiles—that they would not in any way injure 
her beloved Balder. But from the mistletoe she exacted 
no oath, because it seemed so feeble and insignificant 
that it could not possibly be a source of danger. After 
she had thus bound all nature, as she supposed, to spare 
her favourite son, the gods were accustomed, by way of 
sport, to have Balder stand forth while they shot at him 
with their bows and threw stones at him, to all which 
assaults he was completely invulnerable. But when 
Loki, the god of evil, discovered that the mistletoe had 


* Grimm supposes that, like the Lithuanian 4adzas, the name origin- 
ally signified both “ white’? and ‘‘ good.” 
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taken no oath not to injure Balder, he procured the 
plant, and came to the assembly of the gods. There he 
found the blind god Hoder standing apart by himself. 
Loki asked him why he did not throw something at Bal- 
der as well as the rest. ‘‘ Because I am blind,” said he, 
“and have nothing to throw.” ‘ Come,” said the 
tempter, “do like the rest; show honour to Balder by 
casting this trifle at him, and I will direct your hand.” 
Hoder did as he was told, and Balder, pierced through 
by the fatal mistletoe, fell dead. When they saw what 
had been done, all the gods were struck speechless, and 
became paralyzed with astonishment and grief. But 
after a time Hermod, at Frigga’s desire, visited the realm 
of death, riding Odin’s horse Sleipnir. Having reached 
the world of shades, he besought Hela to release Balder, 
so greatly beloved by all, that he might return to Asgard, 
(the habitation of the gods.) Hela answered that if Bal- 
der was indeed so universally beloved he would be uni- 
versally lamented ; and if it came to pass that everything 
wept for him, then he should return to the gods, but if 
anything whatever failed to weep, he must remain in the 
realm of death. Thereupon the Adsir sent messengers 
over all the world, entreating all things to weep for Bal- 
der. Andall did so—everything animate and inanimate 
—until the messengers came to a cavern where dwelt a 
giant hag named Thok, (or Thokt.) She answered their 
request with jeers : 
“Ts Balder dead? and do ye come for tears? 

Thok with dry eyes will weep o’er Balder’s pyre. 

Weep him all other things, if weep they will— 

I weep him not: let Hela keep her prey.’’* 
It afterwards appeared that it was no other than Loki 
himself (see LOKI) who had thus assumed the form of 
the hag Thok, in order to prevent Balder’s restoration 
to life. The explanations usually given of the myth of 
Balder are not very satisfactory. 

See THorpr’s “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i., particularly pp. 
185-6; Kryser’s “Religion of the Northmen,” pp. 144-5; MAL- 
Let’s ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,” vol. ii., Fables xii., xxviil., and xxix. ; 
PETERSEN’s “‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”’ 

Balderic, baul’der-ik, or Baudry, bo/dre, [Fr. pron. 
bo’dre’; Lat. BaLDrERI’cus,| a French ecclesiastic, born 
at Meun-sur-Loire about 1050, was created Bishop of Dol 
in 1107. Among his works are a “ Life of Robert d’Ar- 
brissel,” an enlargement of ‘‘ Theudebode’s. History of 
the First Crusade,” and a Latin poem on the Conquest 
of England by the Normans. Died in 1130. 

See ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France,’’ tome viii. 

Balderic or Balderi’cus, surnamed RU/BEUS, or THE 
RED, a French chronicler of the eleventh century, was 
Bishop of Noyon and Tournay. His principal work is a 
“Chronicle of Cambray and Arras, from the Reign of 
Clovis to rogo.” Died in 1097. 

Baldeschi. See BALDus, (ANGELO.) 

Baldi, bal’dee, [ Lat. BAL’Dus,] a Florentine physician, 
and professor of medicine in the College di Sapienza at 
Rome, was employed by Popes Urban VIII. and Inno- 
cent X. Died in 1645. 

Baldi, (BERNARDINO,) called also Baldi d’Urbino 
—door-bee/no, [in French, BALDI D’URBIN—diik’ ban’, | 
abbot of Guastalla, an Italian scholar, celebrated for 
profound and varied learning, born at Urbino in 1553. 
He studied mathematics and classical literature at Padua, 
where Commandino was one of his teachers. Among 
his works, which amount to nearly one hundred, we may 
mention a ‘“ History of Calvinism,” “Life of Federigo 
Commandino,” a number of eclogues, sonnets, and other 
poems, and a “Chronicle of Mathematicians.” He 
translated the “ Automata” of Hero, and wrote valuable 
commentaries on Vitruvius and the ‘‘ Mechanics” of 
Aristotle, (1621.) He also prepared vocabularies of the 
Turkish and Hungarian languages, and translated into 
Italian the Geography of Edrisi. Died at Urbino in 1617. 

See Barro, ‘‘ Vita di Bernardino Baldi;’? Ismporo Grassi, ‘‘ Bal- 
dus redivivus seu B, Baldi Vita,” Parma, 1717; IRENEO Arrd, “ Vita 
di Monsignor B. Baldi d’ Urbino,” 1783. 

Baldi, (CAMILLO,) an Italian philosophical writer, born 
at Bologna about 1547, was professor of logic in his native 
city. Died in 1634. 


”» 


*See the fine poem by Matthew Arnold, entitled “ Balder Dead,” 
which is itself almost an epitome of Northern mythology. 


Baldi, (GIUSEPPE,) a Florentine physician of the 
seventeenth century, was the author of a valuable work 
on mushrooms. 

Baldi, (LAzARRO,) an Italian painter, born at Pistoia 
about 1623, was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona. Among 
his master-pieces are the “Repose in Egypt,” and an 
“ Annunciation.” Died in 1703. 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Baldi, (VALENTINO,) a painter of the Florentine 
school, born at Pistoia in 1744; died in 1816, 

Baldi de Ubaldis, bal’/dee da o0-bal’déss, (PrETrRo,) 
an Italian jurist and legal writer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Perugia, where he became professor 
of law. Died in 1400. 

See Morénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Baldi dUrbin. See BALpI, (BERNARDINO.) 

Baldinger, bal’ding-er, (ERNST GOTTFRIED,) an emi- 
nent German physician, born near Erfurt in 1738. He 
became professor of medicine at Gottingen in 1773. 
Among his pupils were Blumenbach and Akermann. 
He published, besides many other medical and botanical 
works, a treatise ‘On the Diseases of Soldiers,” (1763.) 
Died at Marburg in 1804. 

See G. F. Creuzer, “‘ Memoria E. G, Baldingeri,”’ 1804. 

Baldini, bil-dee’nee, (BAccio, bat’cho,) a Florentine 
engraver of the fifteenth century, was originally a gold- 
smith. He executed, among other prints, a number of 
illustrations for Dante. He was the contemporary, and 
is said to have been the pupil, of Finiguerra. 

See Le Bianc, “ Manuel de |’Amateur d’ Estampes.”’ 

Baldini, (Baccio,) professor of medicine at Pisa, and 
first physician to Cosimo I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
director of the Laurentian Library. He wrote a ‘“ Life 
of Cosimo I.,” (1578,) and other works. Died in 1585. 

Baldini, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian mathematician and 
physician, born near Lake Maggiore about 1515; died in 
1600. 

Baldini, (Fra TisBuRzI0,) an Italian painter of Bo- 
logna, is supposed to have lived about 1610. 

Baldini, (GIoVANNI,) a Florentine painter, lived about 
1500, and was the master of Garofalo. 

Baldini, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian natural- 
ist and priest, born at Brescia in 1677; died in 1765. 

Baldinucci, bial-de-noot’chee, (FILIPPo,) an Italian 
writer on art, born at Florence about 1624, was patron- 
ized by the Grand Duke Cosimo III. He published an 
important work entitled ‘Notices of the Professors of 
Design (Painters) from Cimabue, 1260-1670,” (‘ Notizie 
de’ Professori del Disegno,” etc., 6 vols. 4to, 1681-88, 
4th edition, 14 vols., 1808,) which is highly esteemed. 
Died in 1696. 

See MazzucuE ut, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Baldit, bal’de’, (MICHEL,) a French physician of the 
seventeenth century, wrote “‘ Wonders of the Waters of 
Bagnols,” (1651,) and other works. 

Bal’/dock or Bau’dake, de, (RALPH,) an English pre- 
late and statesman of the thirteenth century, was created 
Bishop of London in 1304. He was lord chancellor of 
England for a short time under Edward I. He is said 
to have written a “ History of England,” which has been 
lost. Died in 1314. 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Baldovinetti, bal-do-ve-net’tee, or Balduinetti, 
bal-doo-e-nét’tee, (ALESSIO,) a Florentine painter and 
worker in mosaics, born in 1424, was a pupil of Uccello, 
andthe teacher of Domenico Ghirlandaio. Died in 1499. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Baldovini, bal-do-vee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) a Floren- 
tine poet, born in 1635, was the author of a comic idyl 
entitled “The Lament of Cecco da Varlungo,” (1694,) 
which is very popular in Italy. Died in 1716. 


See Mazzucnerut, “‘Scrittori d'Italia; DomEnico Maria 
Mannt, “Vita del priore dottore F. Baldovini,”’ 1769. 


Baldovino. See BALDWIN. 

Baldrighi, bal-dree’ee, (GIuSEPPE,) a painter of the 
ee of Parma, born at Pavia about 1722; died in 
1802. 

Balducci, bal-doot/chee, (FRANCESCO,) a Sicilian poet 
of the seventeenth century, was a native of Palermo. 
His lyrics in the Sicilian dialect are highly esteemed, and 
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he is regarded by some critics as one of the best Anacre- 
ontic poets of Italy. Died at Rome in 1642. 

See MazzucueE ul, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Balducci, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian sculptor and archi- 
tect, born at Pisa in the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Among his master-pieces is the sculptured shrine 
of Saint Peter in the church of Saint Eustorgio at Milan. 
He was living in 1347. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Balducci, (GIOVANNI,) surnamed Coscl, an Italian 
painter of the sixteenth century, was a native of Florence. 
Among his best works is “The Finding of the Cross,” 
in the church of La Crocetta. He painted frescos in 
Florence, Rome, and Pistoia. Died at Naples in 1600. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Balduin. See BALDWIN, (THOMAS.) 

Balduin, bal’/doo-een, (CHRISTIAN ADOLF,) a Ger- 
man savant, born near Meissen in 1632, was the author 
of a work entitled ‘‘ Hermes Curiosus,” and other chemi- 
cal treatises. Died in 1682. 

Balduin, (FrimpRICH,) a German Lutheran writer, 
born at Dresden in 1575, was professor of theology at 
Prague. Died in 1627. 

See J. G. Neumann, “ Programma de Vita F. Balduini,” 1709. 

Balduinus. See BALDWIN and BAUDOUIN. 

Baldung, bal/ddong, (HANs,) sometimes called Griin, 
an eminent German painter and engraver, born at 
Gmiind, in Suabia, about 1470. His works include his- 
torical pictures and portraits ; among the latter may be 
named those of Maximilian I. and Charles V. His ‘‘ Cru- 
cifixion,” in the cathedral of Freiburg, is ranked among 
his master-pieces. He was a friend of Albert Diirer, to 
whom he is considered nearly equal. He executed a 
number of wood-cuts and copper-plates. Died about 1550. 

Baldus, the Latin of BALpt, which see. 

Bal’dus or Baldeschi, bal-dés’kee, (ANGELO,) some- 
times called Angelus Baldus de Ubaldis, an emi- 
nent Italian jurist, born at Perugia about 1325, was pro- 
fessor of Jaw successively at Pisa, Bologna, Florence, and 
Padua. He wrote “Commentaries on the Old and the 
New Digests,” “Lectures on the Three Books of Decre- 
tals,” and other Jegal works of great merit. Died in 1400. 

See Saviany, “Geschichte des Romischen Rechts im Mittelalter.”’ 

Baldwin, bauld’/win, [Fr. Baupouin, béd’wan’, or 
BaLbuIN, bal’dwan’; Lat. BALDuI/NuUS; It. BaLpo- 
VINO, bal-do-vee/no,] first Count of Flanders, surnamed 
Bras DE Fr, (“Iron Arm,”) acquired his title about 860 
A.D. Having married Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, King of France, against the will of the latter, he 
was excommunicated by the pope, Nicholas I., at the 
instigation of Charles. He afterwards obtained absolu- 
tion from the pope, and was reconciled to the king, who 
made Flanders a county. Died in 877. 

See Le Broussar’, ‘‘ Mémoires sur les Baudouin, Comtes de 
Flandre,”’ Brussels, 1820. 

Baldwin II, Count of Flanders, a son of the preced- 
ing, was engaged in wars against Charles the Simple, King 
of France, and Eudes, Count of Paris. He married Alfrith, 
daughter of Alfred the Great of England. Died in 918, 

Baldwin III., Count of Flanders, grandson of the 
preceding, began to reign in 958. He died about 1034. 

Baldwin IV., Count of Flanders, surnamed THE 
BEARDED, succeeded his father, Baldwin III. He in- 
creased his dominions by the conquest of Valenciennes, 
and established commercial fairs in the Flemish cities, 
Died in 1036. 

Baldwin V., Count of Flanders, surnamed or LILLE, 
and sometimes LE DEBONNAIRE, (leh dd/bo/nér’,) was 
the son of BaldwinIV. He obtained by conquest several 
considerable districts in Germany, which he retained 
as a fief of the empire. 
France, Count Baldwin became guardian to his son Philip, 
and regent of the kingdom. He gave his daughter Ma- 
tilda in marriage to William of Normandy, whom he 
accompanied in the invasion of England, Died in 1067, 

Baldwin VI, Count of Flanders, was the son of 
Baldwin V., and was surnamed THE Goop, and also 
oF Mons. He assigned the county of Flanders to Ar- 
noul, his eldest son, and Hainault to Baldwin, the second 
son. Died in 1070. 
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Baldwin VII. Count of Flanders, surnamed Hap- 
KIN, from a kind of axe used in the execution of outlaws 
in his reign, He was an ally of Louis le Gros of France 
against Henry I. of England. Died in 1119. 

Baldwin VIII., Count of Flanders and Hainault, 
was the enemy of Philip Augustus of France until 1192, 
when he was reconciled and did homage to him. The 
counties of Flanders and Hainault were united in his 
reign. Died in 1195. 

See Le Broussart, ‘Mémoires sur les Baudouin, Comtes de 
Flandre.” 

Baldwin IX., [Gr. Batdovivoc ; Lat. BaLtpul/Nuvs,] 
son of the preceding, Count of Flanders, afterwards 
Baldwin I., Emperor of Constantinople, was born in 1171. 
He joined the fourth crusade in 1200, and on arriving at 
Zara with a fleet commanded by Dandolo was solicited 
by Alexius, son of the deposed emperor Isaac, to aid in 
restoring his father to the throne. He promised them 
in return to acknowledge the supremacy of the pope and 
to grant them pecuniary assistance. The crusaders suc- 
ceeded in defeating the usurper; but, the people being 
unwilling to perform the promises of Alexius, hostilities 
broke out between them, and after a siege of three months 
Constantinople was taken in 1204, and Baldwin elected 
emperor. He was subsequently defeated and made 
prisoner by the Bulgarians in 1205. He died in 1206, 
and was succeeded by his brother Henry. 

See Le Beau, “‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire ;” A. Canour, “‘ Baudouin 
de Constantinople,” 1850; J. J. pe Smet, ‘‘ Mémoire historique sur 
Baudouin IX,’’ 1846. 

Baldwin IL. Emperor of Constantinople, born in 1217, 
ascended the throne in 1228. In 1261 his capital was taken 
by Michael Palzeologus, and Baldwin effected his escape to 
Italy, where he died. He was a nephew of Baldwin I. 

Baldwin I, [Fr. Baupouin, bod’wan’; It. BaLpo- 
VINO, bal-do-vee/no,] King of Jerusalem, and a brother 
of the celebrated Godfrey of Bouillon, whom he ac- 
companied in 1096 on the first crusade. He fought with 
distinguished bravery against the infidels, and, being 
afterwards invited by the Christian inhabitants of Edessa 
to become their ruler, he assumed the title of Count of 
Edessa. On the death of his brother Godfrey in 1100 he 
succeeded him as King of Jerusalem. He gained import- 
ant victories over the Saracens, and captured Sidon, Asca- 
lon, Acre, and other cities. He died in 1118. Tasso, in his 
“ Jerusalem Delivered,” has finely contrasted the charac- 
ter of Baldwin with that of Godfrey, and represents the 
former as actuated wholly by ambitious motives. 

See Gizzon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” Le Brau, 
‘* Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Baldwin II, surnamed bu Bourg, (dii boor,) a cousin 
of the preceding, whom he succeeded in 1118. He was 
engaged in numerous wars against the Arabs and Sara- 
cens. During his reign the military orders of Saint John 
and the Templars were established for the defence of 
the Holy Land. He died in 1131, leaving the crown to 
his son-in-law, Foulques of Anjou. 

See OrvERICcuS VITALIS, ‘‘ Historia.” 


Baldwin IIL, born in 1130, was the son of Foulques 
of Anjou, whom he succeeded in 1142. His country was 
invaded in 1145 by Zenghi, Sultan of Aleppo, who took 
possession of Edessa. Baldwin fought with varying suc- 
cess against the celebrated Noor-ed-Deen, (Noureddin,) 
son of Zenghi. He died in 1163, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Amalric or Amaury. 

Baldwin IV., King of Jerusalem, surnamed THE 
LEreERr, born in 1160, was the son of Amaury, whom he 
succeeded in 1174. In 1182 he gained a signal victory 
over the famous Saladin near Tiberias, but was after- 
wards several times defeated by him. He died in 1186, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Baldwin V., who died 
in childhood about 1187. 

See Le Brau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire.” 

Bald/win, (THOMAS,) surnamed DEvo’NIUS, (7.2. “of 
Devonshire,”) an English prelate, born at Exeter, Devon- 
shire, about 1150, became Bishop of Worcester and after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury,(1184.) Having crowned 
Richard I. in 1189, he accompanied him the following year 
to the Holy Land, but died at Acre soon after his arrival. 


See W, F. Hoox, “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol, ii, chap, ix. 
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Bald’win, (ABRAHAM,) an American statesman, born 
in Connecticut in 1754. Having removed to Savannah, 
Georgia, he was elected a delegate to Congress in 1786, 
and was a member of the convention which formed the 
Constitution of the United States. He was elected a 
Senator of the United States by the legislature of Geor- 
gia in 1799. He was a brother-in-law of Joel Barlow. 
Died in 1807. 

Baldwin, (HENRY,) an American jurist, born at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1779. He removed to Pennsy]- 
vania, where he was several times elected to Congress. 
He was appointed judge of the supreme court of the 
United States in 1830. Died in 1844. 

Baldwin, (ROGER SHERMAN,) a United States Sena- 
tor, born in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1793. He 
graduated at Yale in 1811. In 1844 he was elected by 
the Whig party Governor of the State, and was re-elected 
in 1845. From 1847 to 1851 he was a United States 
Senator. In 1841 Governor Baldwin distinguished him- 
self as associate counsel with John Quincy Adams in the 
famous African Amistad trial before the supreme court 
of the United States. Died in 1863. 

Baldwin, (THomas,) D.D., an eminent Baptist divine, 
born in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1753. He became 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church in Boston in 1790. 
He took an important part in establishing Waterville 
College, Maine, also Columbia College, in the District 
of Columbia. Dr. Baldwin was author of a work in 
defence of the religious views of the Baptists, and of 
numerous published sermons, Died in 1825. 

Baldwin, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and moralist, 
published a “Treatise of Moral Philosophy,” (1549,) and 
was one of the authors or editors of a “ Mirror for Magis- 
trates.” Died about 1564. 

Bale, [Lat. Bat#&/us,| (JOHN,) a learned prelate and 
biographical writer, born in Suffolk in 1495. Being per- 
secuted on account of his conversion to Protestantism, 
he repaired to Holland, where he remained till the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. After his return he was created in 
1552 Bishop of Ossory in Ireland. He was again obliged 
to leave England during the reign of Mary, and resided 
in Switzerland until the accession of Elizabeth. His 
most important work is entitled ‘Catalogue of the II- 
lustrious Writers of Great Britain,” (in Latin.) He also 
wrote a number of dramatic pieces on religious subjects, 
and several theological treatises. His severe attacks on 
the Catholics have caused his writings to be prohibited 
by that church. Died in 1563. 

See Tanner, “‘ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica ;” Pitsrus, “De 
Scriptoribus Anglia.” 

Bale, (RoBeEr?’,) a Catholic theologian of the fifteenth 
century, was prior of the Carmelites at Norwich. Died 
in 1503. 

Baléchou, ba’/la’shoo’, (JEAN JosEPH NICcoLAas,) a 
celebrated French engraver, born at Arles in 1715. His 
full-length portrait of Augustus, King of Poland, is 
esteemed a master-piece of its kind. Among his other 
works are “The Calm” and “The Tempest,” after Ver- 
net, and “Saint Genevieve,” after Vanloo. Died in 1765. 

See HeIneckeEn, ‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Balen, van, van ba/len, or Ballen, b4l/len, (HEN- 
DRIK,) an eminent Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 
1560, was a pupil of Adam van Oort, and excelled both 
in design and colouring. His “Judgment of Paris,” “Saint 
John in the Wilderness,” and “ Festival of the Gods,” 
are among his master-pieces. He numbered among his 
scholars Van Dyck and Snyders. Died in 1632. 

BE son JOHN, born in 1611, was a painter. Died after 
1650. 


See Descamps, ‘“‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ 


Bales, balz, (PETER,) a celebrated English calligrapher, 
born in London in 1547. It is related by Evelyn that he 
wrote within the circle of a penny the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Decalogue, the Creed, two Latin prayers, his own name, 
motto, and date. Died in 1610. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Balestra, ba-lés’tr4, (ANToNIO,) an eminent Italian 
painter, born at Verona in 1666, was a pupil of Carlo 
Maratta. His “Defeat of the Giants” gained a prize 
from the Academy of Saint Luke, His “Saint Theresa” 


and “Descent from the Cross” are also esteemed mas- 
ter-pieces. Died in 1740. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Baley. See BAILry, (WALTER.) 

Balfe, balf, (MicHAEL WILLIAM,) an eminent musi- 
cian and composer, born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1808. He 
performed on the violin in his youth, and went to Italy 
about 1825, after which he produced many operas, and 
became distinguished as a singer. Among his operas are 
‘‘Joan of Arc,” “The Daughter of Saint Mark,” “The 
Bohemian Girl,” which had a great success, ‘The Maid 
of Honour,” and “The Rose of Castile.” Died in 1870, 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

.Balfour, bal’foor or bal/fur, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish 
littérateur, born in Forfarshire in 1767, was the author of 
novels entitled “ Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer,” 
and “The Foundling of Glenthorn,” (1823.) He also 
published a volume of poems, and contributed to the 
“ idinburgh Review.” Died in 1829. 

See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Balfour, (ANDREW,) a Scottish naturalist of the seven- 
teenth century, founded at Edinkurgh a botanical garden 
and museum, The “ Balfouria,” a genus of Australian 
plants, was named in his honour, 

Balfour, (FRANCISs,) a Scottish physician of the eigh- 
teenth century, was a native of Edinburgh. He resided 
many years in Calcutta, and published a treatise “On 
the Influence of the Moon in Fevers,” (1784,) and seve- 
ral works on the diseases of hot climates. 

Balfour, (Sir JAMEs,) a Scottish courtier and intriguer 
of the sixteenth century. He became a lord of session 
about 1563, and was implicated in the conspiracy against 
Darnley. In 1567 he was appointed by Queen Mary 
captain of Edinburgh Castle, which he afterwards deliv- 
ered to her enemies. He became in 1568 a partisan of 
Regent Murray, who promoted him to the office of lord 
president of the court of session; but he soon deserted 
to the party of Queen Mary, and was attainted by Par- 
liament in 1571. He betrayed all parties in turn, and 
was accessory to the destruction of the regent Morton, 
who was executed for the murder of Darnley in 1581. 
Died in 1583. 

See Knox, “History of the Reformation ;”? CHampers, “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” Burton, “‘ History of 
Scotland.” 

Balfour, (Sir JAMES,) a Scottish antiquary and annal- 
ist. He wrote some treatises on heraldry, and a brief 
history of the kings of Scotland, which remained in 
manuscript until 1824. Died in 1657. 

See CHamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’? 

Balfour, (JouHNn Hurron,) F.R.S., an eminent Brit- 
ish botanist and physician, was born in Edinburgh in 
1808, and succeeded Dr. Hooker as professor of botany 
at Glasgow about 1840. He published a ‘“ Manual of 
Botany,” (1849,) and a valuable “‘Class-Book of Botany,” 
(1852.) He also wrote the articles on Botany for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” (8th edition.) In 1845 he 
succeeded Professor Graham in the chair of botany and 
medicine at Edinburgh. 

Balfour or PILRIG, (JAMES,) a Scottish jurist and phi- 
losophical writer, born near Edinburgh about 1705, was 
appointed in 1754 professor of moral philosophy in that 
city. He was the author of “Philosophical Essays,” 
(1768,) and two treatises against the doctrine of fume, 
written, however, with such kindness and candwuui as to 
gain for him the friendship of that writer. Died in 1795. 

Balfour, (ROBERT,) a learned Scottish philosopher of 
the seventeenth century, was profoundly versed in mathe- 
matics and ancient languages. He wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle, and edited the works of Cleomedes. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Balfour, (WALTER,) a prominent Universalist minis- 
ter, born in Stirlingshire, Scotland, in 1776, emigrated 
to Massachusetts, where he died in 1852. 

Balguy, baul’ge, (?) (JOHN,) an English divine, born at 
Sheffield in 1686, became in 1729 vicar of Northallerton, 
in Yorkshire. He was the author of a “Brief Inquiry 
concerning the Moral Perfections of the Deity,” (1730,) 
“ Letter to a Deist concerning the Beauty and Excellence 
of Moral Virtue,” and other similar works, Died in 1748, 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ . 
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Balguy, (THoMAS,) an English divine, son of the pre- 
ceditig, born in 1716, became vicar of Alton, in Hamp- 
shire, in 1771. He published “ Discourses on Various 
Subjects,” and “ Divine Benevolence asserted and vin- 
dicated from the Reflections of Ancient and Modern 
Skeptics,” (1782.) Died in 1795. 

Bali or Beli, written also Baly, | Hindoo pron. bul’i,] 
called also MahAabali, ma-ha/ba-li, (z.¢. the “ great Bali,”’) 
(Indian Myth.,) the name of a mighty prince, who, though 
generally virtuous, was so elated with his great power 
that he omitted the appropriate ceremonies, and offerings 
to the gods. To humble and punish him, Vishnu took 
the form of a pitiful dwarf, (see VAMANA,) and, presenting 
himself before Bali, asked as a boon as much land or 
territory as he could pass over in three steps. The in- 
cautious monarch unhesitatingly granted and ratified the 
request. Thereupon Vishnu revealed himself in his true 
character, and with two steps deprived Bali of earth and 
heaven, but, in consideration of his virtues, left him 
Patala, or the Lower World. As king of the lower re- 
gions, Bali is by some supposed to be the same as Yama, 
the god of justice and judge of departed spirits. 

See Moor’s “‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Balicour, bi’/le’koor’, (MARGUERITE THERESE,) a 
popular French actress, born about 1700; died in 1743. 

Balin, ba/lan’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic and _his- 
torian, born at Vesoul about 1570, wrote, in Latin, a 
“History of the War in Flanders under Ambrosio Spi- 
nola,” (1609.) 

Ba/li-ol or Bal/li-ol, (EDWARD,) son of John Baliol 
the rival of Bruce, entered Scotland in 1332, and, having 
with the aid of Edward III., King of England, gained 
several victories over the Scots, was crowned king of 
that country, but was compelled to resign the dignity 
in less than three months. With the assistance of Ed- 
ward, he was victorious in 1333 at Halidon Hill; but, the 
English king having crossed over into France, the cause 
of Baliol declined, and David Bruce became king. Died 
in 1363. 

See CuAmpers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Ba‘li-ol or Bal’li-ol, [ Fr. BAILLEUL, old French pron, 
bal’yul’,] (JoHN,) an English baron of the thirteenth 
century, was patronized by Henry III., whose cause he 
espoused against the revolted barons. . Having married 
the Scottish princess Dervorgill, he became the father 
of the Baliol who disputed the crown of Scotland with 
Bruce. He made arrangements for founding the co!- 
lege at Oxford called by his name, but, dying before they 
were completed, it was founded by his widow. Died in 
1260. 

Ba/li-ol or B&l’/li-ol, de, [Fr. BAILLEvL,] (JoHN,) 
Lord of Galloway, the son of the preceding, born about 
1259, is celebrated as the rival of Bruce for the crown of 
Scotland. On the death of Margaret, granddaughter of 
Alexander III., the succession was disputed between 
Robert Bruce, John Hastings, and John Baliol, the near- 
est relatives of the deceased king. ‘The case was referred 
to Edward I. of England as arbiter, who decided in favour 
of Baliol, on condition that he should do homage to the 
King of England for his crown. His coronation took 
place at Scone, in 1292. During his short reign he was 
called King John. He soon repented of his oath to 
Edward, and, renouncing his allegiance, marched against 
the king, who had invaded Scotland. Baliol’s army was 
signally defeated, and he himself, being made prisoner, 
resigned to the English king his title to the crown. After 
several years of confinement, he retired to France, where 
he died in 1314. 

See Burton, “History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chaps. xix., xx.} 
Lincarp, “History of England;’? Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Ba-lis’ta, a Roman commander, was prefect of the 
pretorians under Valerian. When the emperor was 
defeated by the Persians in 260, Balista was placed at 
the head of the army, and obtained several victories over 
the enemy. He is supposed to have been put to death 
in 264 A.D., by order of Odenatus, King of Palmyra. 

Balk, balk, (DANIEL GrorG,) a German physician, 
born at Konigsberg in 1764, was professor of medicine 
in the University of Dorpat. He wrote a poem entitled 
“Human Grandeur,” and other works. Died in 1826. 


Ball, (Sir ALEXANDER JOHN,) a distinguished naval 
officer, was a native of Gloucestershire. He entered 
the navy at an early age, and in 1798 commanded the 
Alexander in the battle of the Nile, where he was con- 
spicuous for his bravery. He was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Malta. Coleridge, in his publication en- 
titled “The Friend,” speaks in high terms of Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, with whom he was intimate. Died in 1809. 

Ball, (JoHN,) an English preacher, who took a promi- 
nent part in the insurrection of Wat Tyler in 1381, and 
was executed in the same year at Coventry, with a num- 
ber of his fanatical companions. 

Ball, (Joun,) an English Calvinistic divine, born near 
Woodstock in 1585. He was the author of a ‘‘ Treatise 
on Faith,” and a “Treatise containing all the principal 
Grounds of the Christian Religion.” The latter passed 
through many editions, and was translated into several 
languages. The piety and learning of Ball are highly 
commended by Fuller and Baxter. Died in 1640. 

See S. Crarke, “Lives of XXXII Divines.” 


Ball, (RoBeER?,) an Irish naturalist, born in the county 
of Cork in 1802, was secretary of the Royal Zoological 
Society, and director of the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Died in 1857. 

Ballabene, b4l-]4-ba’na, (GREGORIO,) an Italian com- 
poser, born at Rome about 1730. His principal work is 
a mass of forty-eight notes. Died in 1800. 

See Frris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 

Ballanche, b3’/léNsh’, (PIERRE SIMON,) a French 
philosopher and writer on social reform, born at Lyons 
in August, 1776. Among his principal works are an 
“Essay on Social Palingenesis,” “‘ The Vision of Hebal,” 
and two historic prose poems, entitled “ Antigone” and 
“Orpheus.” He was a member of the French Acad- 
emy, and an intimate friend of Chateaubriand, Madame 
Récamier, Nodier, and other celebrated writers. Died 
in June, 1847. He is considered by some French critics 
as a great writer and profound thinker, but by others his 
writings are regarded as mystical and obscure. 

See Vicror Laprapg, “Ballanche, sa Vie et ses Ecrits;’? Lo- 
MENIE, ‘‘ M. Ballanche, par un homme de rien,”’ 1841, (first published 
in Loménie’s ‘Galerie des Contemporains ;”’) J. J. AMp&RE, “ Bal- 
lanche,”’ 1849; ALBERT AuBERT, ‘‘ P. S. Ballanche,”’ 1847. 

Ballantyne. See BELLENDEN. 

Bal/lan-tYne, (JAMES,) a Scottish printer and jour- 
nalist, born at Kelso in 1772. At the grammar-school 
of Kelso he first became acquainted with Walter Scott, 
and laid the foundation of a friendship which continued 
through their lives. Having removed in 1799 to Edin- 
burgh, he established a printing-house, from which he 
issued in 1802-3 Scott’s “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” He continued for more than twenty years to 
print the various works of that celebrated writer, and 
shared in his failure in 1826. He was also editor and 
proprietor of the “Edinburgh Weekly Journal.” Bal- 
lantyne’s abilities as a critic were highly prized by Scott, 
and his fine social qualities and admirable recitations 
are commended in the warmest terms by Lockhart and 
Professor Wilson. Died in 1833. (See Scorr, Sir 
WALTER.) 

Ballantyne, (JOHN,) brother of the preceding, born 
at Kelso in 1774, was for a time clerk in the publishing- 
house of Ballantyne & Company, of which he became 
nominal head in 1808. He was distinguished for his wit 
and humour, and is said by Lockhart to have surpassed 
the comedian Mathews as a mimic. Died in 1821. 

Ballard. See BALARD, (ANTOINE.) 

Ballard, (GEoRGE,) an English writer, born in Glou- 
cestershire, published in 1752 a popular work entitled 
“Memoirs of British Ladies celebrated for their Writings 
or Skill in the Learned Languages, Arts, or Sciences.” 
Died in 1755. 

Ballard, (VOLANT VASHON,) an English naval com- 
mander, born about 1774, accompanied the expedition 
of Vancouver to the northwest coast of America. He 
afterwards had a share in the capture of Guadeloupe, and 
was made rear-admiral in 1825. Died in 1833. 

Ballarini, b4l-l4-ree/nee, (IpPoLITo,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic and writer, born at Novara; died in 1558. 

Ballarini, (PAoto,) an Italian painter, born at Bo- 
logna in 17123 died after 1782. 
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Balle, bal/leh, (NIkoLart Bdinger—a/ding-er,) a Dan- 
ish theologian, born on the island of Laaland in 1744. 
He became successively professor of theology at Copen- 
hagen, (1772,) court preacher, (1774,) and Bishop of See- 
land, (1783.) He published a ‘Manual of Religion,” 
“ Theological Theses,” (1776,) and other esteemed works. 
Died in 1816. 

Ballenden or Ballanden. See BELLENDEN. 

Ballenstedt, b4l/len-stét’, (JOHANN GEORG JUSTUS,) 
a German theologian, born at Schéningen in 1756, was 
the author of a valuable geological work entitled “ The 
Primitive World,” (“Die Urwelt.”) He was pastor at 
Pabstorf in Prussia. 

See Erscx und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Ballerini, bil-la-ree’nee, (P1ETRO,) an Italian theolo- 
gian, born at Verona in 1698; died about 1760. 

Ballester, bil-yés-tair’, (?) or Balester, ba-lés-tair’, 
(JOAQUIN,) a Spanish engraver, born about 1750. He 
executed a number of the plates for Yriarte’s work on 
Music; also the engravings for the splendid edition 
of “Don Quixote” published at Madrid in 1780. Died 
in 1795. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ballesteros, bil-yés-ta’rés, (Don FRANCISCO,) a 
Spanish general, born at Saragossa in 1770, served 
against the French in the campaigns of 1793 and 1795. 
He was for a short time minister of war under Ferdi- 
nand VII. Died in Paris in 1832. 

Ballesteros, (Luis Lopxz,) brother of the preced- 
ing, born in Galicia in 1778, succeeded Garay as minister 
of finance in 1825. 

Ballet, b4/ld’, (FRANGoIS,) a French theologian, who 
wrote a “ History of Pagan, Jewish, and Christian Tem- 
ples,” (1760.) 

Ballexserd, ba’lék’sair’, (JACQUES,) a Swiss physi- 
cian, born at Geneva in 1726. He was the author of a 
“ Dissertation on the Physical Education of Children,” 
(1762,) which obtained a prize from the Academy. of 
Haarlem. Died in 1774. 

Balleydier, ba’la‘de-4’, (ALPHONSE,) a French his- 
torical writer, born at Lyons in 1820, published, besides 
other works, a “ History of the Revolutions of the Aus- 
trian Empire,” (2 vols., 1853.) 

Balleydier, (C. J. C.,) a French officer, born at 
Annecy in 1762, served with distinction in Holland and 
Prussia, Died in 1807. 

Baili, bal’lee, (ANTONIO,) THE ELDER, an Italian jurist 
and legal writer, born at Trapani; died in 1591. 

Balli, (ANTONIO,) THE YOUNGER, a nephew of the pre- 
ceding, was judge of the royal court of Palermo. 

Baili, (Fasto,) an Italian, who was the author of 
* Sicilian Songs,” and a poem in the Neapolitan dialect, 
entitled “Palermo Liberato,” 1612. Died in 1632. 

See MazzucuHELut, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Balii, (GiusrpPe.) See BALLo. 

Balliani, bal-le-A’nee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) a learned 
Genoese senator, born in 1586, was the author of a valu- 
able treatise “On the Natural Motions of Heavenly 
Bodies.” Died in 1666. 

See Mazzucue tt, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Balliere de Laisement, bi’) e-air’ deh 1dz’méy’, 
(CHARLES Louts DeEnts,) a French vétéévateur and writer 
on music, born in Paris in 1729; died in 1800. 

Ballin, ba14n’, (CLaupg,) a celebrated French gold- 
smith, born in Paris in 1615, executed a number of ex- 
quisite works in gold and silver for Cardinal Richelieu 
and Louis XIV. Died in 1678. 

See Lr Bas, “ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 


Ballin, (CLAUDE,) a nephew of the preceding, was also 
highly distinguished in the same department of art. 

Ballineri, bal-le-na’ree, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence about 1580, was a pupil of Cigoli, 

Balling, bal/ling, (EMANUEL,) a Danish novelist, born 
in 1743; died in 1795. 

Bal’lin-gall’, (GrorGx,) professor of military surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh, born at that city in 1786. 
He was the author of “ Outlines of Military Surgery,” 
“Observations on the Diseases of European Troops in 
India,” and other medical works. Died in 1855. 

Balliol. See BaLio.. 
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Ballo, bal/lo, or Balli, bal/lee, (Grusrppx,) an Italian 
priest and savant, born at Palermo in 1567; died at Pa- 
dua in 1640. 

Ballois, ba’lw4’, (Louts JoserpH PHILIPPE,) a French 
writer, born at Péerigueux in 1778, founded, in 1802, the 
“Annales de Statistique.” Died in 1803. 

Ballon, de, deh ba16n’, (Louise BLANCHE THERESE 
Perrucard—pjrii’kar’,) a French nun, born in Savoy 
in 1591, founded, in the convent of Annecy, the sister- 
hood of the reformed Bernardines. Died in 1668. Her 
‘Religious Works” were published in 1700. 

Ballonius. See BarLiou. 

Ballou, bal-loo’, (Hosra,) an eminent American 
preacher and controversialist, the author or founder of 
“Universalism” in the modern acceptation of this term, 
was born in Richmond, New Hampshire, April 30, 1771. 
After he had laboured many years in different parts of 
New England, he settled at Boston in 1817. He pub- 
lished several theological works, among which the most 
worthy of notice is, perhaps, his “Examination of the 
Doctrine of Future Retribution.” In 1819 he estab- 
lished the “Universalist Magazine,” the first weekly 
newspaper devoted to the doctrines of Universalism ever 
published, and in 1831, in connection with his nephew of 
the same name, he issued the first number of the “ Uni- 
versalist Expositor,” now known as the “ Universalist 
Quarterly Review.” The doctrine preached by Mr. Bal- 
lou in the early part of his career was that known as 
“ Restorationism,” which teaches that all souls will ulti- 
mately be saved, after undergoing, for a longer or shorter 
period, punishment designed simply for their purification 
and preparation for a higher state of happiness; but in 
the latter portion of his life he taught the doctrine that 
there is no punishment whatever in a future state of ex- 
istence, but that the wicked receive their full punishment 
in this world, and that all men will be saved without ex- 
ception, whatever may have been the sins or crimes of 
their earthly life. His biography has been published by 
his son, M. M. Ballou, and in three volumes 12mo by the 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore. Died in 1852. (See Mur- 
RAY, JOHN.) 

Bally, bale’, (Vicror,) a French physician, born at 
Beaurepaire, published a treatise “On the Typhus Fever 


of America,” (1814,) and “ History of the Yellow Fever in 


Spain in 1821.” 
See QuERArRD, “ La France Littéraire.” ; 


Bal’mer, (RoBER?,) a Scottish theologian, born in 


Roxburghshire in 1787. He preached at Berwick for 
many years, and became professor of theology in the 
United Secession (or Presbyterian) Church in 1834. He 
was highly esteemed for talent and moral worth. Died 
in 1844. His “ Academical Lectures and Pulpit Dis- 
courses” were published in two volumes, 1845. 

See Cuamsers, ‘“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Balmés, bil-més/, written also Balmis, (FRANCISCO 
XAVIER,) surgeon to the Spanish court, introduced vac- 
cination into the Spanish Colonies in 1803, and subse- 
quently into the Canary and Philippine Islands and China. 

Balmés, (JAIME LUCIo,) an eminent Spanish theolo- 
gian and philosopher, born at Vich, in Catalonia, in 1810. 
He was the author of “ Political Considerations on the 
Situation of Spain,” (1840,) and ‘“ Protestantism com- 
pared with Catholicism in its Relations to European 
Civilization,” (3 vols., 1848.) The latter, esteemed his 
ablest work, was written in reply to Guizot. His “ Filo- 
sofia fundamental” was translated into English. Died 
in 1848. 

See Antonio Soter, “‘ Biografia del D. J. Balmes,”’ 1850; GArcIA 
DE Los SANTos, ‘‘ Vida de Balmés,” 1848; BLANCHE-Rarrin, “J. 
Balmés, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,’’ Paris, 1849, and a German version 
of the same, by KARKER, 1852. 

Balnaves, bal-nav’ess, or Balnav’is, (HENRY,) 
surnamed oF HALHILL, a Scottish statesman and Prot- 
estant writer, born in Fiteshire. He became in 1538 one 
of the lords of session, and secretary of state under the 
regent Arran in 1543. In this post he promoted the 
passing of Lord Maxwell’s act for allowing the Scrip- 
tures to be read in the vulgar tongue. Being accused of 
sharing in the conspiracy against Cardinal Beatoun, he 
was imprisoned, together with Knox and other reformers, 
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at Rouen, in France, where he wrote his “ Confession of 
Faith.” Having returned to Scotland, he was appointed 
in 1563 one of the commissioners to revise the “ Book 
of Discipline.” Died in 1571. 

See MaAcKENnzIE, “Lives of Scottish Writers ;”” CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Balog, bi-log, or Balogh, (JANos,) a Hungarian states- 
man, born in 1800, defended the rights of the people 
against the nobility, in the Diet of 1825. After the de- 
feat of the patriots in 1849, he escaped with Kossuth 
into Turkey. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 

Baloufeau, bi/loo’fo’, or Balouffeteau, bi’loof’to’, 
(JAcQuEs,) a French adventurer and impostor, born at 
Saint-Jean-d’Angély. After having,under assumed names, 
married many women in different parts of Europe, he 
obtained two hundred crowns from the King of France 
as a reward for revealing a pretended conspiracy, and 
two thousand pounds sterling from the English govern- 
ment for a similar service. He was at last arrested in 
France and executed in 1627. 

Balsamina, bal-si-mee’na, (CAMILLA,) an Italian vo- 
calist, born at Milan, was prima donna at the court of 
Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, in 1807. Died in 1810. 

See Fitts, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Balsamo, (GIUSEPPE.) See CAGLIOSTRO. 

Balsamo, b4l’s4-mo, (PAoLo,) a distinguished agri- 
culturist and writer, born at Termini, in Sicily, in 1763. 
He was professor of agriculture at Palermo, and trans- 
lated into Italian Arthur Young’s “ Pleasures of Agri- 
culture.” Died in 1818. 

See T1patpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Bal’sa-mo or Bal’sa-mon, (Tiropore,) a Greek 
prelate, who became Patriarch of Antioch in 1186. He 
wrote a “Commentary on the Canons of the Apostles, 
and the Seven GEcumenic Councils.” Died in 1204, 

Bal’sham, written also Belesale, de, (HuGH,) an 
English prelate, and founder of Saint Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, born in Cambridgeshire, became, in 1257, 
Bishop of Ely. Died in 1286. 

Baltacchini, bal-tak-kee’/nee, (MICHELE,) an Italian 
philosopher, born in’ Naples in 1803. He published, 
besides other works, a ‘“‘ History of Masaniello,” (1834,) 
and “ The Life and Works of Campanella,” (1840-43.) 

Baltadschi or Baltadji. See BALTAJEE. 

Baltajee (Baltaji, Baltadji, or Baltadschi) Mo- 
hammed, b4l-ta’jee mo-ham’med, a Turkish states- 
man and commander, rose to be grand vizier under Ah- 
med III. He was appointed in 1710 to command the 
Turkish forces acting with Charles XII. of Sweden 
against the Russians. After gaining a decided victory 
over the enemy, he was induced by the empress Cathe- 
rine to sign a treaty, by which he lost all the advantages 
he had won, and gave great offence to Charles. Died 
IM 1712; 

See Von Hammer, “ Histoire de |’ Empire Ottoman ;”? VoLTAIRE, 
“Histoire de Charles XII.” 

Baltard, b4l’tr’,(Louts PIERRE,) acelebrated French 
architect and engraver, born in Paris in 1765. He fur- 
nished the design for the Palace of Justice at Lyons, and 
constructed the chapels for the houses of detention of 
Saint-Lazare and Sainte-Pélagie. Among his engravings 
we may name “Paris and its Monuments,” (1803,) and 
“Saint John baptizing on the Banks of the Jordan,” 
after Poussin. Died in 1846. 

See J. M. Datcasio, “ Eloge historique de M. Baltard,” 1846. 

Baltard, (Vicror,) a French architect, born in Paris 
in 1805, published in 1847 a ‘‘ Monography of the Villa 
Medicis.” 

Baltazarini, b4l-tad-z4-ree’nee, called also Beau- 
joyeulx, bd/zhwa’yuh’, an Italian musician, who was 
a favourite at the court of Catherine de Médicis. 

See Fuitis, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Balten, or Baltens. See BALTON. 

Balthasar, the French for BELSHAZZAR, which see. 

Balthasar, b4l’t#’/zar’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French jurist, 
born at Villeneuve-le-Roi in 1588, was royal advocate at 
Auxerre. He wrote a “Treatise on the Usurpations of 
the Kings of Spain upon the Crown of France.” Died 
in 1670. 

Balthasar, (JosEPH ANTOINE FELIX,) a Swiss jurist, 


born at Lucerne in 1737, contributed several articles on 
Swiss history to Haller’s “ Bibliotheca Helvetica,” and 
wrote a “Defence of William Tell.” Died in 1810. 

Balthasar, b4l/t4-zar, or Balthazari, b4l-ta-tsa’ree, 
(THEODOR,) a German savant, and professor of mathe- 
matics at Erlangen, is supposed to have invented the 
solar microscope, of which he published a description, 
(1710.) This invention is attributed by some to Lieber- 
kiihn, 

See Fiscuer, ‘‘ Geschichte der Physik.” 

Balthasar, von, fon b4l/ta-zar, (AUGUSTIN,) a Ger- 
man jurist and writer, born at Greifswalde in 1701; died 
im 'r77owe 

Baltimore, (Lorp.) See CALVERT, (GEORGE.) 

Balton, bal/ton, Baltens, or Balten, bal’t6n’, (PE- 
TER,) a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 1540. He 
painted in the style of Breughel, and his miniature land- 
scapes and historical pieces are highly esteemed. Died 
in 1579. 

See Fiorito, “‘ Geschichte der Malerei.”’ 

Baltus, bal’tiis’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit, 
born at Metz in 1667, wrote a reply to Fontenelle’s 
“‘ History of Oracles,” and other works. Died in 1743. 

Baltzar, balt’s4r, (THoMAS,) a celebrated German 
violinist, who in 1658 visited London, where he was ap- 
pointed director of concerts by Charles II. Died in 1663. 

See Burney, “‘ General History of Music.” 


Balue, de la, deh 14 ba’lii’, (JEAN,) a French cardinal, 
born at Poitiers in 1422, was a favourite of Louis XL., 
by whom he was made Bishop of Evreux and prime 
minister. For his efforts to abolish the ‘ Pragmatic 
Sanction” he was made a cardinal by Pope Paul II. in 
1467. After having been for many years the instigator 
and partner of his sovereign’s tyranny and vices, he en- 
deavoured to excite a quarrel between Louis and his 
brother. For this crime he was imprisoned by the king 
in an iron cage for eleven years. He was released in 
1480, on the intercession of Pope Sixtus IV. He was 
afterwards appointed protector of the order of Malta, 
and obtained other high. preferments from Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. Died in r4o1. 

See Aunery, “‘ Histoire des Cardinaux.”’ 


Baluffi, bd-loof/fee, (CAJETANO,) an Italian ecclesi- 
astic, resided many years in New Granada, and published 
in 1848 :a “ Religious History of America.” 

Baluze, b3‘liiz’, (ErimnNz&,) a French historian, born 
at Tulle in 1630, was charged by Colbert with the care 
of his library, and afterwards appointed inspector of the 
Royal College by Louis XIV. He published in 1709 
his “‘ History of the House of Auvergne,” in which he 
proves that the family of Bouillon are descended from 
the ancient dukes of Guienne, and, consequently, owed 
no allegiance to the French crown. This work gave 
great offence to the king, who caused it to be suppressed, 
the author exiled, and his estates confiscated. Baluze 
also wrote the “ Lives of the Popes of Avignon,” (1693.) 
Died in Paris in 1718. 

See ‘‘ Vie de Baluze, par lui-méme, continuée par Martin;” J. B. 
ViTRAC, ‘‘ Eloge de Baluze,”’ 1777. 

Balzac, b4l’z%k’, (CHARLES Louts,) a French archi- 
tect, born in Paris, accompanied the expedition to Egypt 
in 1798, and contributed valuable architectural designs 
to the Description of Egypt afterwards published by 
the government. Died in 1820. 

See Qu#éRARD, ‘La France Littéraire.’’ 

Balzac, de, deh b&l’zak’, (HoNoRE,) a celebrated 
French novelist, born at Tours in May, 1799. He pub- 
lished in 1822 a series of tales, under the names of Horace 
de Saint-Aubin and other pseudonyms, and in ‘1829 
brought out, in his own name, a historical romance en- 
titled ““The Last Chouan,” (“Le dernier Chouan.”) 
His next works, the “ Physiologie du Mariage,” and 
“Ta Peau de Chagrin,” were very successful, and were 
soon followed by a series of novels and tales entitled 
“Comédie humaine,” intended to delineate every phase 
of French society. Among the most popular of these 
may be named “Le Pére Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” 
and “Balthasar Claes.” In 1848 Balzac married the 
Countess Hanska, a Polish lady to whom he had dedi- 
cated his novel of “Séraphita.” He died in Paris in 
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August, 1850, and a glowing eulogy was pronounced 
over his grave by Victor Hugo. Balzac’s works enjoy 
great popularity in France, and have been translated 
into the principal European languages. He had great 
acuteness of observation and brilliant fancy ; but his de- 
lineations are often unnatural and extravagant, and his 
writings are deficient in moral elevation. 


See GusTAVE DEsNOIRESTERRES, ‘‘ Vie de Honoré de Balzac;” 
Louis pE_ Lom#nis, ‘‘ Notice sur H. de Balzac,” 1842; GEORGE 
Sanp, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur H. de Balzac,’’ 8vo, 1853; A. Bas- 
cuET, ‘‘H. de Balzac,” 1852; also, a critique on the novels of Balzac, 
in the ‘‘ North American Review” for July, 1847, (by J. L. Morey.) 


Balzac, de, (JEAN Louis Guez—ga,) SEIGNEUR, a | 


French “ittérateur, born at Angouléme in 1594. He 
contributed greatly to the improvement of his native 
language, and was esteemed the best French prosaist of 
his time. He was patronized by Cardinal Richelieu, 
and in 1634 was elected unanimously to the French 
Academy. His brilliant success as an author and his 
innovations in literature caused him to be severely as- 
sailed by Goulu and other contemporary writers. He 
was the author of a work entitled “The Christian So- 
crates,” (1652,) ‘“‘ Aristippus,” (a treatise on the duties 
of sovereigns, dedicated to Christina of Sweden,) and a 
number of Latin poems; but his fame rests chiefly on 
his ‘‘ Familiar Letters,” (1624,) which have passed through 
several editions. Died in Paris in 1654. 

See A. Matrrourng, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de Balzac,” prefixed to 
his ‘‘ GEuvres Choisies,’’ 2 vols., 1823; P. H. Marron, “J. L. Guez 
de Balzac; Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;?? Moreau 
DE Mersan, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Balzac,”’ prefixed to the ‘‘ Pensées 
de Balzac,”’ 1807. 

Balzani, bal-z4/nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian portrait- 
painter, born at Bologna in 1658; died in 1735. 

Balze, balz, (NICOLAS,) an able French advocate, born 
in Languedoc in 1735, wrote odes, tales, etc. Died in 1792. 

Bambam, bam/bam, (HaArtrwic,) a German Lutheran 
theologian, lived at Hamburg; died in 1742. 

Bamberger, bam/bérc-er, (JOHANN PETER,) a Ger- 
man theologian and /zttérateur, born at Magdeburg in 
1722. He was editor of the “ British Theological Maga- 
zine” at Halle, and translated ‘‘ Knox’s Essays,” Ander- 
son’s “ History of Commerce,” and other English works, 
into German. Died in 1804. 

Bambini, bam-bee/nee, (GIACOMO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Ferrara about 1590. He died prematurely in 1629. 

Bambini, (NIccoLo,) an Italian painter, born at 
Venice in 1651, possessed great skill in design, but was 
deficient as a colorist. Died in 1736. 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bamboccio, bim-bot’cho, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 
sculptor, born at Piperno about 1368. Among his best 
works are the mausoleum of Cardinal Filippo Minutolo, 
celebrated by Boccaccio, andthe monument of Ludovico 


Aldemareschi. Died about 1430. 
Bamboccio. See LAER, (PETER VAN.) 
Bamboche. See LAER, (PETER VAN.) 


Bambridge, (CHRISTOPHER.) See BAINBRIDGE. 

Bamesbier, ba’mess-beer’, (HANS or JAN,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1500, was a pupil of 
Lambert Lombard. He lived to the age of a hundred, 
notwithstanding his intemperate habits. Died in 1600. 

See Nacuer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bamfield. See BAMFYLDE. 

Bam/ford, (SAMUEL,) an English writer and radical 
politician, born near Manchester in. 1788, was a weaver 
by trade. He was several times imprisoned on account 
of his political opinions. He was the author of a.col- 
lection of poems of great merit, a prose work entitled 
“ Walks in South Lancashire,” and ‘“‘ Passages in the Life 
of a Radical.” 

See “Brief Biographies,”’ by SAmuEL SMILEs. 

Bam/fylde or Bam/field, (FRANCcISs,) an English 
theologian, was the author of “An Argument in Favour 
of the Observance of the Jewish Sabbath,” (1672,) and 
other religious works. Died in 1684. 

Bamp’ton, (Rev. JoHN,) Canon of Salisbury, born in 
1689, was the founder of the series of lectures called by 
his name. He gave his estates to the University of Ox- 
ford for the endowment of eight divinity lecture sermons, 
to be delivered annually. Died in 1751. 

Ban/as-ter, (GILBERT,) an English poet and musi- 


cian, whose only extant poem is entitled “The Miracle 
of Saint Thomas,” (1467.) 
See Couigr, ‘‘ History of Dramatic Poetry,”’ ete. 


Bancal des Issarts, bén’kal’ da’ze’sdr’, (JEAN 
HENRI,) a French magistrate, born in the diocese of 
Montpellier in 1750. He was a deputy to the National 
Convention in 1792, where he voted against the union 
of Savoy with France, and opposed the execution of the 
king. Being sent with other commissioners to Dumouriez, 
he was given up by him to the Austrians and imprisoned 
in 1793. With his colleagues he was exchanged in 1795 
for the Duchess of Angouléme. In 1796 he became a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. He wrote, 
among other works, a treatise “On New Social Order, 
founded on Religion.” Died in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Bancel, bén’sél’, (Louis,) a learned French theolo- 
gian, born at Valence, lived at Avignon. Died in 1685. 

Banchero, ban-ka’ro, (ANGELO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Sestri, near Genoa, about 1774; died in 1793. 

Banchi, bin’kee, (SERAPHINO,) a Dominican monk, 
born at Florence. Having informed Henry IV. of France 
of Barriére’s project to assassinate him, he was offered 
by that monarch the bishopric of Angouléme, which he 
refused. Died in 1622. 

Banchieri, bin-ke-a’ree, (ADRIANO,) an Italian poet 
and writer on music, born at Bologna; died in 1634. 

Banck, bank, (LAWRENCE,) a Swedish jurist, was a 
native of Norrkjéping. He became professor of law at 
Franeker, and wrote in Latin several treatises against the 
usurpations of the pope. Died in 1662. 

See Bay ez, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Banck or Bank, van der, van der bank, (PETER,) 
a skilful Flemish engraver, born in Paris in 1649, worked 
in London, where he died in 1697. 

Banco, bin’ko, (NANNI D’ ANTONIO, nan/nee d4n-to/’- 
ne-o,) an Italian architect and sculptor, born .at Sienna 
in 1374, had a share in the construction of the cathedral 
of Florence. Died in 1421. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc, 


Ban/croft, (AaRon,) D.D., an American Congrega- 
tional divine, born at Reading, Massachusetts, in 1755, 
graduated at Harvard in 1778. He settled as pastor at 
Worcester in 1785, and remained there for fifty years or 
more. Besides a great number of sermons, he published 
a “Life of Washington,” which obtained great popu- 
larity. He was the father of George Bancroft the his- 
torian. Died in 1839. 

Ban/croft, (EDWARD,) an English physician and natu- 
ralist, published an ‘Essay on the Natural History of 
Guiana,” (1769,) and ‘‘ Experimental Researches on the 
Philosophy of Permanent Colours,” (1794.) He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and was intimate with Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Priestley. Died in 1821. 

Bancroft, (GEoRGE,) a distinguished American histo- 
rian, son of the Rey. Aaron Bancroft, was born at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, on the 3d of October, 1800. He 
entered Harvard College in 1813, and graduated with 
distinguished honours in 1817. In 1818 he went to 
Germany, entered the University of Gottingen, and 
studied history, philology, etc., under Heeren, Bunsen, 
and other distinguished professors. He took the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Gottingen in 1820, 
after which he passed some time in Berlin and Heidel- 
berg in the society of Wilhelm von Humboldt, Varn- 
hagen von Ense, and Schlosser. Having returned home 
in 1822, he served as Greek tutor in Harvard College 
for one year, published a volume of Poems in 1823, and 
opened the Round Hill School at Northampton. In 
1824 he produced a translation of Heeren’s “ Reflections 
on the Politics of Ancient Greece.” His reputation 
was increased by the first volume of his “History of the 
Colonization of the United States,” which appeared in 
1834. 

He had been an active supporter of the Democratic 
party for many years when. he was appointed in 1838 
collector of customs for the port of Boston. The third 
volume of his History appeared in 1840, and was com- 
mended by the ‘Edinburgh Review” in the following 
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terms: “The real liberality, the general fairness, the 
labour and conscientious research, it evinces, deserve, 
and we are assured will receive, his [the reader’s] warmest 
approbation.” (Vol. lxxxv., January, 1847.) He was the 
Democratic candidate for the office of Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1844, but was not elected. In March, 1845, 
he became secretary of the navy in the cabinet of Mr. 
Polk. He established a naval school at Annapolis, and 
improved the Astronomical Observatory at Washington. 
In 1846 he resigned his place in the cabinet and was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to England. During 
his residence in Europe he examined the archives and 
libraries of Paris and London, in which he collected 
materials for his great work on American history. He 
returned to the United States in 1849, became a resident 
of the city of New York, and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits. He contributed to the “North American 
Review.” In 1852 he published the fourth volume of his 
History, which is the first volume of the “ History of the 
Revolution.” This work has extended to nine volumes 
octavo, but is not yet (1869) completed. 

“We know few modern historic works,” says Professor 
Heeren, “in which the author has reached so high an 
elevation at once as an historical inquirer and an his- 
torical writer. The great conscientiousness with which 
he refers to his authorities, and his careful criticism, give 
the most decisive proofs of his comprehensive studies.” 

In a notice of the third volume, William H. Prescott 
remarks, “The reader will find the pages of the present 
volume filled with matter not less interesting and import- 
ant than the preceding. He will meet with the same bril- 
liant and daring style, the same picturesque sketches of 
character and incident, the same acute reasoning and 
compass of erudition.” (‘North American Review” 
for January, 1841.) 

In February, 1866, he delivered at Washington, in 
presence of Congress and the foreign diplomatic corps, 
an oration in honour of Abraham Lincoln, which at- 
tracted much attention. i 

He was appointed minister to the court of Berlin in 
1867, and negotiated with the North German Confedera- 
tion a treaty by which Germans who emigrate and be- 
come naturalized as citizens of the United States are 
released from their allegiance to the government of their 
native country and are assured the enjoyment of all the 
rights of native citizens of the United States. 

See, also, ‘‘ North American Review’ for January, 1835, vol. x1., 
and “‘ Foreign Quarterly”’ for July, 1841. 

Bancroft, (JouHNn,) a nephew of Richard Bancroft, 
noticed below, was a native of Oxfordshire. He became 
Bishop of Oxford in 1632. Died in 1640. 

Bancroft, (RrcHarD,) an English prelate, born in 
Lancashire in 1544, became Bishop of London, (1597,) 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, (1604.) He was a zeal- 
ous opponent of the Puritans, and wrote, among other 
works, ‘“‘ Dangerous Positions and Proceedings published 
under the Pretence of Reformation, ete.” Died in 1610. 

See GarpIngrR, “ History of England from 1603 to 1616,”’ chaps. 
iv. and x.; “‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Bancroft, (THoMAS,) an English writer, who made a 
collection of “ Epigrams and Epitaphs,” (1649.) 

Bandarra, ban-dar’/r4, (GONSALO ANNES,) a Portu- 
guese poet, and pretended prophet, born at Villa de 
Trancoso, was surnamed THE PORTUGUESE NOSTRA- 
DAMUS. His verses entitled “Trovas Redondilhas,” 
prophesying the subjugation of Portugal by Spain, and 
its subsequent restoration, acquired great popularity 
in Portugal, and were translated into French. Died in 
1556. 

See General Foy, ‘‘ Mémoires sur les Guerres de la Péninsule.” 

Bandel, bin/del, (ERNST,) a distinguished German 
sculptor, born at Anspach in 1800. He studied at Mu- 
nich, where in 1820 he exhibited his statue of Mars; 
he afterwards became a resident of Berlin. Among his 
master-pieces are a colossal bronze or copper statue of 
Hermann, (Arminius,) and busts of King Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and the poet Grabbe. 

Bandello, bin-del’lo, (MarTTro,) an Italian novelist 
and Dominican monk, born at Castelnuovo, in Pied- 
mont, in 1480. Having visited France, he was created 
Bishop of Agen by Henry II. in 1550. He published 
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in 1554 the first three volumes of his novels; the fourth 
came out after his death. Though less elegant in style 
than those of Boccaccio, they bear a strong resemblance 
to them in originality of conception and descriptive 
powers, and are equally immoral. Shakspeare, Mas- 
singer, and other English dramatists derived some ot 
their plots from Bandello. Died at Agen in 1561. 

See Nartong, “ Piemontesi illustri,’? and Mor&rt, “ Dictionnaire 
Historique.” ¢ 

Bandello, de, da ban-del/lo, (VINCENzoO,) an Italian 
Dominican monk and writer, born at Castelnuovo in 
1435; died in 1506. : 
_ Bandelloni, bin-dél-lo’nee, (Lutct,) an Italian poet 
and musical composer of this century, born at Rome. 

Bandettini, bin-dét-tee’nee, (TERESA,) a celebrated 
Italian improvisatrice and poetess, sometimes called 
Amarilla Htrusca, born at Lucca in 1763, was the 
author of a tragedy entitled “Il Polidoro,” and “The 
Death of Adonis,” a poem. She was crowned with 
laurel at Rome in 1794, and her genius and virtues are 
commended by Alfieri, Monti, and other eminent writers. 
Died in 1837. 


See Trpapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Bandiera, ban-de-a’r4, (ATTILIO and Emi tio,) Ital- 
jan patriots, brothers, born at Naples or Venice, the 
elder in 1817, the second in 1819, were the sons of an 
Austrian vice-admiral. In 1842 they embraced with 
ardour the cause of Young Italy, and entered into a cor- 
respondence with Mazzini. In the hope of exciting the 
people to insurrection, they advanced in 1844 with a 
small force into Calabria, but, being soon after betrayed 
and arrested, were executed by order of the Austrian 
government. 

See Riccrarp1, ‘Histoire de la Révolution d’Italie en 1848;” 
Giuseppe Mazzinl, ‘‘ Ricordi dei Fratelli Bandiera e dei loro Com- 
pagni,”’ 1845. 

Bandiera, (BENEDETTO,) a painter of the Roman 
school, born at Perugia in 1557; died in 1634. 

Bandineili, ban-de-nel/lee, (BAccrio, bat/cho,) an 
eminent Italian sculptor, born at Florence in 1487, was 
a pupil of Gian Francesco Rustici. Among his master- 
pieces are the figure of ‘Christ at the Tomb,” in the 
church of the Annunziata, the group of ‘Adam and 
Eve,” and the bas-reliefs in the Duomo at Florence. He 
also attempted painting, in which, however, he did not 
excel. As asculptor he is regarded as second only to 
Michael Argelo, to whom he manifested an envious hos- 
tility. Bandinelli enjoyed the favour of the emperor 
Charles V., Cosimo de Medici, and Pope Clement VII. 
Died in 1559. 

See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;” CIcoGNARA, 
‘* Storia della Scultura.”’ 

Bandinelli, (CLEMENTE,) a son of the preceding, 
born at Florence, was a promising sculptor, but died 
young. 

Bandinelli, (Marco,) a painter of the seventeenth 
century, born at Bologna, was at first the valet and cook 
of Guido Reni. He wassurnamed MARCHINO DI GUIDO. 

Bandinelli, (MicHEL ANGELO,) a Florentine painter, 
a nephew of Baccio, lived about 1550. 

Bandini, ban-dee/nee, (ANGELO MArtIA,) a learned 
Italian writer, born at Florence in 1726, was appointed 
in 1756 first keeper of the Laurentian Library. _Among 
his principal works are a ‘“ Description of the Obelisk 
of Augustus discovered on the Field of Mars,” and a 
“ Life of Amerigo Vespucci,” (1745.) Died in 1800, 


See Gincuens#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 


Bandini, (GIOVANNI,) a sculptor, born at Castello, in 
Tuscany, worked in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. He made the statue of Architecture placed on 
the tomb of Michael Angelo at Florence. 

Bandini, (SALLUSTIO,) an Italian economist, born at 
Sienna in 1677; died in 1760. 

Bandino, ban-dee’no, (DOMENICO,) an Italian scholar 
and writer, born at Arezzo in 1340, was professor of elo- 
quence at Bologna, and afterwards at Padua. He wrote 
a large work entitled “ Fons Memorabilium Universi,” 
treating of theology, astronomy, natural philosophy, etc., 
(unpublished.) Died about 1415. 


See Trraxoscut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Bandtke, bant’kA, or Bandtkie, bant/kya, (GEORGE 
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SAMUEL,) a Polish historian, born at Lublin in 1768, be- 
came in 1811 librarian and professor of bibliography at 
Cracow. He was the author of a “ History of the Polish 
Nation,” (in Polish,) which is esteemed a standard work, 
a “History of Printing in Poland,” and ‘“ Historico- 
critical Miscellanies towards the History of Oriental 
Europe,” (in German, 1802.) Died in 1835. 

Bandtke, (JOHANN VINCENz,) brother of the preced- 
ing, born at Lublin in 1783, was professor of law at the 
University of Warsaw. He published in 1831 a collec- 
tion of Polish legal documents, entitled “Jus Poloni- 
cum.” Died in 1851. 

Banduri, ban-doo’ree, (ANSELMO,) an Italian anti- 
quary and Benedictine monk, born in Dalmatia in 1671. 
He published “Coins of the Roman Emperors from 
Trajan to the Last Palzologus,” (1718, 2 vols. fol.) Died 
in Paris in 1743. 

Bane, written also Benn, (JAMES,) became Archbishop 
of Saint Andrew’s in 1328. ,Died in 1332. 

Banel, ba/nél’, (PIERRE,) a French general, born at 
Lectoure in 1766, was killed at Cossaria, in Piedmont, 
in 1796. 

Baneér, bi-nair’ or ba-niir’, written also Bannier, Ba- 
nier, cr Banner, (JOHAN,) a celebrated Swedish general, 
born near Stockholm in 1595. Having served in the Rus- 
sian and Polish campaigns of 1626-29, he accompanied 
Gustavus Adolphus to Germany in 1630, and commanded 
under him the right wing at the memorable battle of 
Leipsic. His brilliant achievements upon this occasion 
won for him the highest commendations from his sove- 
reign. Being appointed to the chief command of the 
Swedish army on the death of Gustavus, he gained a 
signal victory over the allied army under the Elector of 
Saxony, near Wittstock, in 1636. He defeated the Im- 
perial troops near Chemnitz in 1639, and subsequently 
overran and laid waste a great part of Germany. He 
died in 1641, long before the conclusion of the Thirty 
Years’ war, in which he had borne so distinguished a 
part. In the words of Schiller, ‘‘ He was calm in dan- 
ger, greater in adversity than in prosperity, and never 
more formidable than when he was supposed to be on 
the verge of ruin.” 

See Cart MANDERFELDT, ‘‘Eloge de J. Banér,’ 
LER, “‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War.’” 

Banes, ba’nés, (DoMINGO,) a Spanish theologian, 
born at Valladolid in 1527; died in 1604. 

Banfi, ban’fee, (G1IULIO,) an Italian lute-player, who 
was taken as a prisoner to Tunis, where his musical tal- 
ents procured for him-the favour of the Bey, who gave 
him his liberty. He wrote a work entitled “‘ The Guitar- 
Master,” (1653.) Died about 1670. 

Banfi, ban’fee, (LADISLAUS,) BARON, a Hungarian 
patriot, born in 1795, was a coadjutor and, intimate 
friend of Wesselényi. In the Diet of 1839 he advocated 
the union of Transylvania with Hungary. Died in 1839. 

Bang, bang, (FREDERIK LupwIG,) a Danish physician 
and medical writer, born in the island of Seeland in 
1747, became in 1782 professor at the University of Co- 
penhagen, Died in 1820. 

See Krart og Nyerup, ‘‘ Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon.”” 

Bang, (JOHAN,) a Danish medical writer, born in 1737, 
lived at Copenhagen ; died in 1808. 

Bang, bang, [Lat. BAN’clus,] (PETER,) a Swedish 
theologian, and professor of theology at Abo, born at 
Helsingborg in 1633. He became Bishop of Viborg 
in 1696. He wrote, in Latin, a “Treatise on Sacred 
Chronology,” and “ Ecclesiastical History of Sweden.” 
Died in 1696. 

Bang, [Lat. BAN’crus,] (THoMAS,) a Danish philolo- 
gist and writer, born in the island of Funen in 1600, 
was professor of Hebrew and afterwards of theology at 
Copenhagen. Died in 1661. 

See Motter, ‘‘ Cimbria Literata ;”? Moruor, “ Polyhistor.”’ 

Bangs, (NATHAN,) an American Methodist minister, 
born in Fairfield county, Connecticut, in 1778. He 
preached in the city of New York, and was appointed 
agent for Methodist books in 1820, after which he edited 
the “Christian Advocate and Journal,” and was presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Con- 
necticut. He published, besides other works, a “ History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” (4 vols. 12mo.) 
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Banier. See BANER. 

Banier, ba’ne-4’, (ANTOINE,) a French J/itérateur, 
born in Auvergne in 1673, wrote a work entitled ‘“ His- 
torical Explanation of Fables,” and translated into French 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses.” Died in 1741. 

Banieres, ba/ne-air’, a versatile French genius, born 
at Toulouse in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
was successively an ecclesiastic, lawyer, soldier, poet, and 
comedian. His adventures have furnished Dumas with 
material for his novel of “ Olympe de Cleves.” 

See Lemazurigr, “Galerie historique du Théatre Frangais.”’ 

Ba’/nim, (JOHN,) a celebrated Irish novelist, born at 
Kilkenny about 1800, His delineations of peasant life 
in Ireland are eminently vivid and truthful, and are re- 
garded as scarcely inferior to those of Miss Edgeworth. 
Among his most popular works are ‘“‘ Tales of the O’ Hara 
Family,” (1825,) “The Battle of the Boyne,” (1828,) 
“The Denounced,” (1830,) ‘The Smuggler,” (1831,) 
and “The Mayor of Wind-Gap.” Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Life of John Banim,”’ by Patrick J. Murray, 1857; R. H. 
Horne, “ New Spirit of the Age,” 1844. 

Banim, (MICHAEL,) a brother of the preceding, born 
at Kilkenny about 1796, was also a writer of fiction. He 
aided his brother in the composition of ‘Tales of the 
O’ Hara Family,” and was chief author of “ The Croppy.” 
Among his works is ‘‘ Clough Fionn, or the Stone of Des- 
tiny.” 

Ba aaetae See BANNISTER, (JOHN.) 

Ban/’is-ter, (JOHN,) an English surgeon, born about 
1550, wrote, among other treatises, “The History of 
Man, sucked from the Sappe of the most approved 
Anathomistes,” (1578,) and “ Antidotarie Chyrurgicale,” 
(1589.) Died about 1630. 

Banister, (JOHN,) a distinguished English botanist, 
who travelled in the United States and West Indies. 
In 1680 he contributed a catalogue of Virginian plants 
to Ray’s ‘“ History of Plants.” The genus Banisteria 
was named in his honour. Died about 1689. 

Banister, (JOHN,) an English violinist, born about 
1630. He composed the music for the opera of “ Circe.” 
Died about 1679. 

See Ferts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Banister, (RICHARD,) an English surgeon, distin- 
guished for his skill in the treatment of diseases of the 
eye, in relation to which he wrote several treatises. Died 
about 1630. 

Bank-Ban, bank’ban’, [Lat. BANcBA/NUus,] a Hun- 
garian nobleman, who, in 1217, assassinated Gertrude, 
queen of Andrew II., for having aided her brother Eck- 
art to outrage his wife. Bank-Ban was subsequently put 
to death. Katona’s tragedy of ‘ Bank-Ban,” esteemed 
the best drama in the Hungarian language, is founded 
on this event. 

Bankert, van, van bank’ert, (ADRIAN,) a Dutch 
naval commander, born at Flushing, fought against the 
English in 1666, and in 1672 against the united French 
and English fleets. Died in 1684. 

Bankert, (JosrPpH van Trappen—v4n trap’pen,) a 
Dutch admiral, father of the preceding, born at Flushing 
about 1590, fought in the battle of Dunkirk, and defeated 
the Portuguese fleet near Brazil in 1647. Died on his 
voyage home the same year. 

Bankes, banks, (HENRY,) an English writer, born 
about 1757, published the “Civil and Constitutional 
History of Rome,” (1818.) He was a member of Par- 
liament from 1780 to 1826. Died in 1835. 

Bankes, (Sir JoHN,) an English jurist, born at Kes- 
wick in 1589, succeeded Sir Edward Littleton as lord 
chief justice of common pleas under Charles I. in 1640. 
He supported the king against the Parliament, by which 
he was declared a traitor. Died in 1644. 

See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.” 

Banks, banks, (EDUARD,) a German diplomatist, born 
at Hamburg in 1796, became secretary of the senate, 
(1826,) syndic of Hamburg, (1837,) and was subsequently 
ambassador to London. 

Banks, (JOHN,) an English dramatist, was the author 
of tragedies entitled “The Destruction of Troy,” “The 
Rival Kings,” “The Unhappy Favourite, or the Earl of 
Essex,” (1685,) “Cyrus the Great,” (1696,) and others. 


See “‘ Biographia Dramatica.” 
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Banks, (Joun,) born in Berkshire, England, in 17009, 
was the author of a “Critical Review of the Life of 
Oliver Cromwell.” “Died in 1751. 

Banks, (Sir Josrepu,) an eminent English naturalist, 
born in London on the 4th of January, 1743, was a son 
of William Banks, Esq., from whom he inherited an 
easy fortune. He entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1760, and left it in 1763, with an extensive knowledge 
of natural history, especially of botany. In 1766 he was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1768 ac- 
companied Captain Cook in his voyage of discovery 
round the world. His friend Dr. Solander was asso- 
ciated with him as naturalist in this expedition. They 
returned with rich collections of natural objects in June, 
1771, and intended to publish a botanical work; but the 
death of Solander prevented its completion. Sir Joseph 
Banks explored Iceland in 1772. He was president of 
the Royal Society from 1777 until 1820, and distinguished 
himself as a liberal patron of travellers and scientific 
men. Several voyages of discovery were performed 
under his direction or favoured by his influence. He 
laboured to diffuse over each region of the earth the 
productions of other climates. He was knighted in 1781, 
and became a member of the privy council in 1797. In 
1802 he was chosen an associate of the Institute of 
France. He published a “Short Account of the Cause 
of the Disease in Corn called the Blight, the Mildew, 
and the Rust,” (1803,) and ‘Circumstances relative to 
Merino Sheep,” (1809.) He died in London in 1820, and 
left no family. Cuvier composed a eulogy on him, which 
he read at the Institute in 1821. 


See, also, Duncan’s “Short Account of the Life of Sir Joseph 
Banks,” 1821; “Sir J. Banks and the Royal Society,’? London, 1844. 


Banks, (NATHANIEL PRENTISsS,) an American states- 
man and general, born at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
January, 1816, was a son of poor parents, and enjoyed 
few advantages of education. He Jearned the trade of a 
machinist, cultivated his mind at home, Jectured before 
lyceums, and studied law. He was elected a member 
of the State legislature for 1849 as a Democrat, and was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1851. In 1852 he was elected a member 
of Congress, in which he voted against the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill and separated from his party on the question 
of slavery. He was returned to Congress in November, 
1854, by the Republicans and Know-Nothings, and was 
selected as the Republican candidate for Speaker of the 
House. After an exciting contest, which lasted more 
than two months, he was elected Speaker on the one 
hundred and thirty-third ballot, in February, 1856. 
won a high reputation as a presiding officer. 

In November, 1857, he was elected Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and was re-elected for 1859 and 1860. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion in 1861, he was ap- 
pointed in May a major-general of volunteers, soon after 
which he commanded a separate army on the Potomac. 
His army gained a victory at Winchester in March, 1862, 
and follewed the retiring enemy to Harrisonburg. In 
May he was ordered to fall back to Strasburg, and a 
Jarge part of his army was withdrawn. On the 24th of 
May he was attacked by General Stonewall Jackson, and 
made a rapid retreat to the Potomac, marching thirty- 
five miles in a day. He commanded a corps which under 
the orders of General Pope fought a severe battle at 
Cedar Mountain, Virginia, August 9, 1862. Both sides 
claimed the victory. In December, 1862, he superseded 
General Butler at New Orleans as commander of the 
Department of the Gulf. He took Opelousas in April, 
1863, and Alexandria in the ensuing month, after defeat- 
ing the enemy and capturing two thousand prisoners. 
About the 25th of May he invested Port Hudson, which 
was surrendered, with about six thousand prisoners, July 9. 

In March, 1864, he began to move his army on an ex- 
pedition against Shreveport, on the Red River, in which 
a fleet of gunboats and monitors under Rear-Admiral 
Porter co-operated. Porter took Alexandria on the 16th 
of March, and about ten days later Banks assembled his 
whole army at that place, from which he marched to 
Grand Ecore. On the 7th of April his advance engaged 
the enemy at Pleasant Hill and drove him from the 
field. The insurgents attacked and defeated a part of 
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his army at Sabine Cross-Roads and Peach Hill on the 
8th. During the next night General Banks fell back to 
Pleasant Hill, where the enemy attacked him on the 9th 
and was repulsed with loss. The preservation of the 
gunboats under Porter was mainly due to the efficient 
aid of Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, who, by damming the 
river, enabled the boats to descend in safety, although the 
water was at this time very low. The Union army, pressed 
by superior numbers, retreated to Alexandria, which it 
reached on the 27th of April and evacuated on the 14th 
of May, 1864. About that date General Banks was re- 
lieved from the command. He was elected a member of 
Congress in the autumn of 1864, and re-elected in 1866 
and 1868. He served as chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations in the Fortieth Congress. 

Banks, (THOMAS,) one of the most eminent English 
sculptors, born at Lambeth in 1735. He studied archi- 
tecture for a time under Kent, but he soon renounced it 
for sculpture. He exhibited in 1771 his group of “ Mer- 
cury, Argos, and Jo,” which was so much admired that 
he was sent by the Academy in 1772 to pursue his studies 
at Rome. While there he produced his exquisite statue 
of “Psyche and the Butterfly,” a model of classic grace, 
which was afterwards purchased by Catherine II. of Rus- 
sia, and his group of ‘Caractacus before Claudius,” also 
esteemed a master-piece. On the invitation of the em- 
press Catherine, he visited Saint Petersburg in 1784; but, 
becoming dissatisfied, he returned to England, where he 
was soon after made a Royal Academician. Among his 
other productions may be named his noble figure of the 
“Mourning Achilles,” and the monument to the daughter 
of Sir Brooke Boothby, a work of touching beauty, rep- 
resenting a sleeping child. Banks numbered among his 
friends Flaxman, Fuseli, and Horne Tooke. ‘“ He was,” 
says Cunningham, “the first of our native sculptors whose 
aims were uniformly lofty and heroic and who desired 
to bring poetry to the aid of all his compositions, and, 
like Flaxman, added another to the number of those de- 
vout sculptors whose purity of life and reach of intellect 
are an honour to their country.” Died in 1805. 

See Cunnincuam, “Lives of Painters and Sculptors.” 


Banks, (THOMAS CHRISTOPHER,) an English gene- 
alogist, born about 1762, published, besides other works, 
“Stemmata Anglicana,” (1825.) Died in 1854. 

Ban/na-tyne, (GEORGE,) born in Scotland in 1545, 
was the compiler of the manuscripts entitled “Corpus 
Poeticum Scotorum.” The Bannatyne Club, designed to 
promote the study of Scottish history and antiquities, 
was founded by Sir Walter Scott in 1823, and the ‘‘ Me- 
morials of George Bannatyne,” edited by Sir Walter 
conjointly with D. Laing, appeared in 1826. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 

Bannatyne, (Sir WILLIAM,) a Scottish lawyer, born 
in 1743, was one of the founders of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, and contributed to the “Mirror” and the 
“Lounger.” Died in 1834. 

Ban/ne-ker, (BENJAMIN,) a negro mathematician of 
Maryland, born in 1731. Thomas Jefferson sent a manu- 
script copy of Banneker’s almanac to the secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. Banneker assisted in 
running the boundary-lines of the District of Columbia 
and laying out Washington City. In 1792 he published a 
letter addressed to Mr. Jefierson, then secretary of state. 
Died at Baltimore in 1806. Two sketches of his life have 
been published by the Maryland Historical Society. 

See “Atlantic Monthly” for January, 1863. 

Banner. Sce BANER. 

Ban/ner-man, (ALEXANDER,) an English portrait: 
engraver, born at Cambridge in 1730; died about 1800. 

Bannerman, (Sir ALEXANDER,) born at Aberdeen in 
1783, was appointed Governor of Newfoundland in 1857. 

Bannier. See BanEr. 

Ban/nis-ter or Ban/is-ter, (JoHN,) a distinguished 
conic actor, born in London in 1760; died in 1836. 

See Jonn Apotpuus, “‘ Memoirs of John Banister,’’ 2 vols., 1829. 

Ban/nis-ter, (WILLIAM B.,) an American lawyer and 
merchant, was born in Brookfield, Massachusetts, 1n 
1774, or, according to some authorities, in 1783. He 
died in 1853, and left forty thousand dollars to charitable 
institutions. 
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Bannitza, ban-nit’s4, (JosEPH L£o,) a German jurist, 
born at Wiirzburg in 1733; died in 1800. 


Ban/quo, a Scottish chieftain of the eleventh century, | 
was Thane of Lochaber, and the accomplice of Macbeth 


in the murder of King Duncan. He was assassinated by 
Macbeth in 1066, but his son Fleance escaped, and from 
him the house of Stuart derives its origin. Shakspeare, 
in his tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth,” has somewhat altered the 
facts of history with regard to Banquo. 

See Gururis, “History of Scotland;” Burton, ‘‘ History of 
Scotland.””” 

Banti, bin’tee, or Bandi, ban’/dee, (GEORGINA Bri- 
GIDA,) a celebrated Italian vocalist, born at Crema in 
1757; died in 1806. 

Banzer, bant’ser, (Marx,) a German medical writer, 
born at Augsburg in 1592; died in 1644. 

Ba’o-dan’, King of Ireland, began to reign about 565 
A.D. He was killed soon after by Colman. 

Baour-Lormian, ba’oor’ lor’me’6n’, (PIERRE MARIE 
FRANGoIS Louts,) a French /7t/érateur, born at Toulouse 
in 1770. He wrote an imitation of Ossian’s poems, which 
attracted the favourable notice of Napoleon, also a num- 
ber of poems and dramas, and translated Tasso’s ‘“ Jeru- 
salem Delivered” into French verse. He was admitted 
into the French Academy in 1815.. Died in 1857. 

Ba’phi-us, a Greek, who wrote “Commentaries on 
the Basilica,” is supposed to have lived about 1050 A.D, 

Ba-phom’/e-tus, the name of a personage mentioned 
in the documents of the Gnostics, Templars, and Free- 
masons of the middle ages, conjectured by some to have 
been Mohammed. 

Bapst, bapst, or Pabst, papst, (MICHAEL,) a German 
physician and writer, born at Rochlitz in 1540; died in 
1603, 

Baptista, bap-tés’ta, or Battista, bat-tés’t4, a learned 
Italian lady and nun of the order of Santa Clara, was of 
the family of Malatesta. Died in 1447. 

Baptista or Battista, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian poet 
and theologian, born at Naples ; died in 1675. 

’ Baptiste, (JEAN.) See MoNoyEr. 

Baptiste, bap’tést’, (JoHN GASPARD,) a Flemish paint- 
er, a pupil of Boschaert, born at Antwerp; died in 1691. 

Baptiste, bap’tést’, (NICOLAS ANSELME,) THE ELDER, 
a French actor, born at Bordeaux in 1761, enjoyed a high 
reputation, particularly in comedy. Died in 1835. 

Baptiste, (PAUL EusTACHE ANSELME,) called THE 
YOUNGER, a son of the preceding, was likewise distin- 
guished as a comic actor. Died in 1839. 

Baptistin. See BArrisTin. 

Baquoy, ba’kw4’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1721. He executed the vig- 
nettes for an edition of Ovid’s “‘Metamorphoses.” Died 
in 1777. 

Baquoy, (MAuURICE,) a French engraver, father of the 
preceding, born about 1680; died in Paris in 1747. 

Baquoy, (PIERRE CHARLES,) son of Jean Charles, 
noticed above, was born in Paris in 1759. His engraving 
after Le Sueur’s ‘‘ Martyrdom of Saint Gervais and Saint 
Protais” is esteemed his master-piece. Died in 1829. 

Bar, bar, (GEoRG Lupwic,) Baron or, a German 
writer, born in Westphalia about 1701 ; died in 1767. 

Bar, bar, (JEAN ETIENNE,) a French advocate, born 
at Anneville in 1748. Being elected to the National Con- 
vention, he voted for the death of the king, and, after the 
fall of Robespierre, became secretary of the Convention. 
He was subsequently a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred, and president of the civil tribunal of Thion- 
ville. Died in 1801. 


See Le Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.”’ 

Bar, de, deh bar, (ADRIEN AImE Fleury—fluh’re’,) 
a French general, born at Thiais in 1783, served in the 
principal campaigns of the first empire, and subsequently 
distinguished himself in Algeria. He became lieutenant- 
general in 1844, and a senator in 1852. Died in 1861. 

Bar, de, (FRANCGOIS,) a French Benedictine monk 
and ecclesiastical writer, born near Saint-Quentin in 
1538; died in 1606. 

Bar, de, (NIcoLas,) a French painter of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Bar or Baer, bair, [Lat. Ba/rrus,] (NICHOLAUS,) a 
German poet, born at Bremen in 1639, wrote Latin 


poems on natural history, one of which is entitled “ Or- 
nithophonia.” Died in 1714. 

Bar or Baer, von, fon bair, (Kart ERnst,) an eminent 
Russian naturalist, of German extraction, born in Esthonia 
in February, 1792. He studied at Dorpat, and in 1819 be- 
came professor of zoology at Konigsberg, where he found- 
ed a zoological museum. In 1837 he made a voyage to 
Nova Zembla, of which he afterwards gave an account in 
the “Memoirs of the Academy of Saint Petersburg.” 
Among his principal works (in German) are a ‘‘ History 
of the Development of Animals,” (2 vols., 1828-37,) and 
“ Researches on the Development of Fishes,” (1835.) 
Since 1834 he has been a resident of Saint Petersburg, 
and librarian at the Academy of Sciences there. He 
made important discoveries in zoology and physiology. 

See a sketch of his life, by himself, Saint Petersburg, 1865; also 
a notice in the “London Quarterly” for April, 1867. 

Barabas,bdr’6-bésh, (NICOLAUS,) a Hungarian painter, 
born in Transylvania in 1810. Among his best works 
are portraits of Baron Wesselényi, Klapka, and Gorgey. 
He was elected a member of the Academy of Arts at 
Vienna, and of the Hungarian Academy, (1837.) 

Ba’/raeh or Ba’rak, [Heb. p3,] a judge of the 
Hebrews, and son of Abinoam, flourished about 1240 
B.C. Having, with the assistance of Deborah, defeated 
Sisera and delivered his people from the yoke of the 
Canaanites, he ruled over Israel. (See Judges iv.) 

Baradzeus, bi-r4-dee/us, (JACOBUS,) sometimes called 
Zan’zalus, a monk who distinguished himself by his 
zeal in reviving the heresy of the Monophysites or Kuty- 
chians. He was by his followers (called Jacobites) made 
Bishop of Edessa. Died in 588 a.p. 

Baraguey d’Hilliers, ba’ra’gi’ de’ye-d’ or dél’ye-d/, 
(ACHILLE,) a French marshal, son of Louis, noticed be- 
low, born in 1795, was aide-de-camp to Marshal Mar- 
mont in 1813. Having served successively in Austria, 
Spain, and Algeria, he was made heutenant-general in 
1843. He was appointed under Louis Napoleon one of 
the vice-presidents of the senate, and obtained the grand 
cross of the legion of honour. He was created in 1854 
marshal of France. 

Baraguey dHilliers, (Louts,) a French general, 
born in Paris in 1764, served in the Italian campaigns of 
1796-97. Having been created inspector-general of in- 
fantry (1801) and grand officer of the legion of honour, 
(1804,) he commanded the dragoons in the invasion of 
Austria in 1805. Appointed governor of Venice in 1808, 
he shared with the viceroy Eugene in the victory of Raab. 
As commander of a division of the Russian army in 1812, 


he had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the enemy, 


with the greater part of his forces. For this he was sus- 
pended from his functions by Napoleon, and died soon 
after, of mortification. 

See “ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Barahona, ba-r4-o’n4, (PEDRO,) surnamed VALDE- 
vIESO, val-da-ve-a’so, a Spanish theologian and religious 
writer of the sixteenth century. 

Barahona y Soto, or Baraona y Soto, de, da 
b&-r4-0/n& e so’to, (LuIs,) a Spanish poet and physician 
of the sixteenth century, born at Lucena, in Andalusia. 
He wrote a continuation of the ‘Orlando Furioso,” en- 
titled “‘ The Tears of Angelica,” which is eulogized by 
Cervantes in “Don Quixote,” also a number of satires 
and eclogues, and translated some of Ovid’s works inte 
Spanish. Died about 1586. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Baraillon, ba/ra’yén’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a Freach 
physician, statesman, and writer, born at Vierzat, in 
Auvergne, in 1743. He was elected in 1792 to the Con- 
vention, where he voted for the imprisonment of the 
king. He was afterwards secretary of the Council of 
Five Hundred, and in 1801 president of the legislative 
body. Died in 1816. 

Baraldi, b4-ral’dee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian /ittérateur, 
born in 1778; died in 1832. 

Baralt, ba-ralt’, (RAFAEL MartA,) a Spanish-Ameri- 
can writer, born at Maracaibo about 1810. His principal 
work is entitled “History of Venezuela from its Dis 
covery to 1797,” (1 vol., 1841.) Two additional volumes, 
bringing it down to 1837, were subsequently written by 
Baralt, conjointly with Ramon Diaz. 
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Baranof, ba-ra/nof, (ALEXANDER ANDREVITCH,) 
governor of the Russian possessions in the northwest- 
ern part of America, founded in 1796 a colony at Behring 
Strait. He was ennobled by the emperor Alexander. 
Died in 1819. : 

Baranovitch, b4-ra/no-vitch, (LAzAR,) a Russian 
theologian, became Archbishop of Tchernigov. He was 
the author of a poem “On the Vicissitudes of Human 
Life,” and other works. Died in 1693. 4 

Baranovski, bi-r4-nov/skee, [Lat. BARANO/VIUS,] 
(ALBERT,) a Polish archbishop of Gnesen under the reign 
of Sigismund III. Died in 1615. 

Baranovski, (STANISLAS,) of Rzeplin, a Polish bio- 
graphical writer of the seventeenth century. 

Barante, de, deh ba‘rént’, (AMABLE GUILLAUME 
ProspER Brugiére—brii‘zhe-air’,) a French statesman, 
an excellent historian and miscellaneous writer, son of 
Claude Ignace, (the second of that name,) noticed below, 
was born at Riom in 1782. He was appointed under 
Louis XVITI. general secretary in the ministry of the 
interior, and in 1819 made a peer of France. He was 
the author of a “Picture of French Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century,” (1808,) ‘Literary Miscellanies,” 
(1836,) and “History of the Dukes of Burgundy,” (13 
vols., 1826.) The last-named work has a high reputa- 
tion. He also published a “History of the National 
Convention,” (1853,) and translated Schiller’s dramas. 
In 1828 he succeeded Deseéze in the French Academy. 
Died in December, 1866. 

See a “‘ Memoir of Prosper de Barante,”’ by Gutzor, 1867. 

Barante, de, (CLAUDE IGNACE BRUGIERE,) a French 
critic and dramatist, born at Riom, in Auvergne, in 1670 ; 
died in 1745. 

Barante, de, (CLAUDE IGNACE Bruci&RE,) BARON, 
grandson of the preceding, born at Riom in 1745. He 
published, among other works, an “ Examination of the 
Fundamental Principle of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims,” 
(1798.) Died in 1814. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Baranzano, bi-rin-z4’/no, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) sur- 
named REDEMP’TUS, a Piedmontese monk and philoso- 
pher, born in the diocese of Vercelli in 1590, became 
professor of philosophy at Annecy. He opposed the 
doctrines of Aristotle, and was the author of ‘ Urano- 
scopia,” and other works, in Latin. He wasa friend and 
correspondent of Lord Bacon. Died in 1622. 

See Bay LE, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? NicERon, ‘‘ Mé- 
manres.”’ 

Baraona y Soto. See BARAHONA y Soro. 

Barat, ba’ra’, (Nicovas,) a French Orientalist, born 
at Bourges, aided Thomassin in his “Glossarium He- 
braicum.” Died in 1706. 

Baratier, ba’ra’te-a’, written also Barretier,(JOHANN 
PHILIPP,) a German youth, of French extraction, cele- 
brated for precocity of intellect, was born near Nurem- 
berg in 1721. At the age of thirteen he had mastered 
Latin and Greek and the principal Oriental tongues, 
and translated from the Hebrew into French the travels 
of Benjamin of Tudela. In 1735 he was created master 
of arts by the University of Halle, where he publicly 
defended fourteen theses. He died in 1740, at the age 
of nineteen. 

See J. H. S. Formey, ‘‘ Vie de J. P. Baratier,” 1741; F. Bara- 
t1ER, ‘‘ Nachricht von seinem friihzeitig gelehrten Sohne,” 1728; Dr. 
Jounson’s Works, vol. xii., 1812. 

Baratta, b4-rat’ta, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian sculptor, 
born at Massa di Carrara. Among his works are a 
“Wercules,” and a colossal statue intended to represent 
the river La Plata. Died in 1666. 

Baratta, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Genoa, removed to Rome in 1824. 

Baratta, (Pierro,) a Venetian sculptor, lived in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 

Barattieri, b4-rat-te-a’/ree,(BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
jurist of the sixteenth century, was a native of Placen- 
tia. He composed a work “On Feudal Law.” 

Baratynski, ba-r4-tin’skee, (ABRAM,) an eminent 
Russian poet, the friend and contemporary of Pushkin, 
resided during his youth in Saint Petersburg. He after- 
wards spent eight years in the military service in Finland. 
His poem entitled ‘“ The Gypsy” is a charming picture 
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of Russian life, and enjoys great popularity. He pub- 
lished in 1833 his complete works, in two volumes. Died 
in 1844. 

See Brockuaus, ‘* Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Barba, bar’b4, (ALVAREZ ALONSO,) a Spanish eccle- 
siastic, who lived in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, was the author of a “Treatise on Metallurgy,” 
(1640,) which was translated into French and German. 

Barba, bar’b4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian advocate and 
prelate, born at Naples, was one of the twelve consisto- 
rial advocates at Rome. He published a treatise ‘On 
the Art and Method of Languages,” (1734.) Died about 
L745. 

exbe (JUAN SANCHEZ,) a Spanish sculptor, whose 
principal work is a statue of the ‘ Dying Saviour,” at 
the convent della Merced at Madrid. Died in 1670. 

Barba, (PEDRO,) professor of medicine at Valladolid, 
became in 1621 first physician to Philip IV. of Spain. 

Barba, della, dél’/la bar’ba, (PoMPEo,) an Italian 
naturalist and writer of the sixteenth century, born at 
Pescia, was physician to Pope Pius IV... Died in 1582. 

Barbacena, bar-ba-sa’/na, (F. Caldeira Brant— 
kal-da’e-ra brant,) MARQUIS oF, a Brazilian diplomatist 
and soldier, born at Sabora in 1772. He was appointed 
by the Emperor of Brazil to conduct the negotiations in 
relation to the independence of that country, with Por- 
tugal, and was afterwards minister of finance. Barbacena 
was the first to introduce steamboats and steam-engines 
into Brazil. Died-in 1842. 

Barbadillo, bar-ba-pél’yo, (ALFONSO GERONIMO de 
Salas—da sa/lds,) a Spanish novelist and dramatic wri- 
ter, born at Madrid about 1580, was an intimate friend 
of Cervantes, whose style he imitated. Died in 1630. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;” Barna, ‘‘ Hijos 
de Madrid.” 

Barbadino, bar-b4-dee’no, a Portuguese writer of 
the eighteenth century, was the author of a work on the 
“True Method of being Useful to the Church and State.” 

Barbadoro, bar-b4-do’ro, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Ital- 
ian scholar of the sixteenth century, was a native of 
Florence. In conjunction with Jerome Mei, he discov- 
ered the “ Electra” of Euripides and the “ Agamemnon” 
of A®schylus, subsequently published by P. Victorius. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Barbalho Bezerra, bar-bal’yo ha-zér’r4, (Acos- 
TINHO,) a Brazilian traveller, born at Saint Paul. He 
was appointed general superintendent of the mines of 
Brazil in 1664, and explored that region in search of 
precious stones. Died about 1667. 

Barbalunga. See RICccI. 

Barbangois, de, deh bar’bén’swi4’, (CHARLES Hé- 
lion—a‘le’dn’,) MARQuIS, a French nobleman and agri- 
cultural writer, born near Chateauroux in 1760. He 
was the first who introduced Spanish sheep into France, 
(1776.) Died in 1822. 

Barbangon, de, deh bar’bén’sdn’, (MARIE,) a French 
lady of the latter part of the sixteenth century, cele- 
brated for her brave defence of her castle against Mon- 
tare, governor of Bourbonnais. 

Barbanégre, bar’ba’nagr’, (JosEPH,) BARON OF, a 
French general, born at Pontacq, in Basses-Pyrénées, in 
1772. He served in Napoleon’s Austrian and Russian 
campaigns, and in 181§ bravely defended Huningen 
against the allies for nearly two months. Died in 1830. 

Bar’ba-ra, SAIN’, [Fr. SAINTE-BARBE, sdnt’/birb,] 
a celebrated martyr, supposed to have been contempo- 
rary with Origen and to have been instructed by him. 
According to some writers, she suffered death under 
Galerius ; while others state that she was martyred at 
Nicomedia in the reign of Maximin I. 

See Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and Legendary Art;’? Morr, 
** Dictionnaire Historique.”” 

Barbarelli. See GIorGIONE. 

Barbarigo, bar-ba-ree’go,[ Lat. BARBARI/cUS, | (AGOS- 
TINO,) became Doge of Venice in 1486. During his rule 
Italy was invaded by Charles VIII. of France, the Turks 
deprived Venice of her Greek provinces, and Cyprus 
was reunited to the Venetian republic, on condition of 
the payment of an annual tribute of eight thousand 
ducats to the queen of that island. Died in 1501. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise.’’ 
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Barbarigo, | Lat. BARBARI/CUS,] (GREGORIO,) born in | 
He was | evC : ; 
| already distinguished himself by his eloquence as an 


Venice in 1625, was made a cardinal in 1660. 
distinguished for his learning and piety, and for his libe- 
ral patronage of literature. Died in 1697. 

See Riccuint, “De Vita ac Rebus gestis B. G. Barbarici,”’ 176r. 


Barbarigo, (NICCOLO,) a relative of Agostino, was | 


ambassador from Venice to Constantinople. He wrote, 
in Latin, the lives of the doge Andrea Gritti and of 
Cardinal Contarini, Died in 1579. 

Barbarini, (FRANCESCO.) See BARBERINI. 

Barbaro, bar’/ba-ro, (DANIELLO,) an Italian ecclesi- 
astic of the sixteenth century, born at Venice, was the 
author of a treatise “On Eloquence,” and of one “On 
the Architecture of Vitrivius,” (1556.) Died in 1570. 

Barbaro, (ERMOLAO,) an Italian prelate, born at 
Venice about 1410, became Bishop of Treviso in 1443. 
He made a Latin translation of Atsop’s “ Fables,” (un- 
published.) Died in 1471. 

Barbaro or Bar’barus, (ERMOLAO or HERMOLAUS,) 
an Italian diplomatist and scholar, born at Venice in 
1454, was a grandson of Francesco, mentioned below. 
He studied under Pomponius Leetus, and in 1477 be- 
came professor of philosophy at Padua. He was after- 
wards employed on several] important embassies. Among 
his principal works is a critical commentary on Pliny’s 
“Natural History,” entitled “Castigationes Plinianz.” 
He also made translations from Dioscorides and Aris- 
totle into Latin. Died in 1493. 

See Trissier, “‘ Eloges des Savants ;’” Nictron, “‘ Mémoires,” 

Barbaro, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian scholar, orator, 
and statesman, born at Venice in 1398, rose through 
several offices to be procurator of Saint Mark. He was 
the author of a “Treatise on Marriage,” and of other 
works, in Latin. Died in 1454. 

See Guixin1, ‘‘ Teatro de’ Uomini letterati.”’ 

Barbaro, (JOSAPHAT,) a Venetian traveller of the 
fifteenth century. His “ Journey to the Tanais, Persia, 
India, and Constantinople” (1543) is to be found in 
Ramusio’s “Collection of Travels.” Died in 1494. 

See MazzucuHE ti, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Barbarossa. See FREDERICK I. OF GERMANY, 

Bar-ba-ros/sa,* the name of two brothers, who, as 
corsairs, were the terror of Christendom during almost 
the whole of the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
elder, ARooj, HorusH, or Horuc, was a native of 
Mitylene. Having embraced the Mohammedan religion 
and commenced his career as a corsair, he at length be- 
came (about 1517) ruler of a large portion of what is now 
known as Algeria. In 1518 Charles V. sent an army of 
Spaniards against Arooj, who, after displaying the most 
desperate courage, was defeated and slain. i 

His brother HapuHer, (had’er,) usually known by his 
surname KHAIR-ED-DEEN, (or -EDDiN,) kir’ed-deen’, 
(2.2. the “good of the faith,”) was immediately after the 
death of Arooj proclaimed ruler of Algiers. In order 
to resist the Spaniards, he offered the sovereignty of 
Algiers to the Turkish sultan, Selim I., on condition of 
being made viceroy and obtaining reinforcements of 
troops. A body of two thousand janissaries was sent to 
him in 1519, and the dominion of Turkey from that time 
was established in Algiers. In 1532 Barbarossa, on the 
solicitation of the people of Tunis, drove away their 
king, Muley Hassan, and assumed the chief power, 
Being appointed “capudan pasha,” or great admiral, by 
Solyman, he ravaged the coast of Italy in 1534, but was 
soon after defeated by the emperor Charles V. and his 
celebrated admiral, Doria, who captured Tunis. The 
French king, Francis I., having formed an alliance with 
the Sultan against Charles V., their united forces laid 
sizge in 1543 to Nice, which they obliged to capitulate. 
Barbarossa died at Constantinople in 1546. 

See Moraan, “ History of Algiers ;’? Rosertson, ‘Charles V.,” 
chaps. v. and vi. 

Barbarossa, bar-b4-ros’s4, (PAOLO EMILto,) an Ital- 
ian poet and mystic, born at Trapani; died in 1614, 

Barbaroux, bar’ba’roo’, (CHARLES JEAN MARI®,) a 


* Derived, according to some writers, from Jarda, “beard,” and 
rossa@, (Italian,) ‘‘red,’’ from the colour of their beard ; but, according 
to others, Barbarossa is a corruption of Bada (‘‘father’’)-Horush, 
the name by which Arooj was commonly called by his followers, 


prominent member of the Girondist party during the 
French Revolution, born at Marseilles in 1767. He had 


advocate, when he became in 1791 deputy-extraordinary 
from Marseilles to the Legislative Assembly in Paris, 
and there formed an intimacy with Vergniaud, Roland, 
and other distinguished revolutionists. Elected after- 
wards to the National Convention, he denounced Ro- 
bespierre and his colleagues, and, during the trial of the 
king, voted for his death, but with the appeal to the 
people. After the proscription of the Girondists by the 
Jacobins, in May, 1793, Barbaroux left Paris, but, having 
concealed himself for some days in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux, was at length discovered, and guillotined 
in that city in 1794. 

See his ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ 1822; LAmMArTINE, ‘‘ History of the Giron- 
dists.” 

Barbaroux, (CHARLES OGER,) a French advocate 
and writer, son of the preceding, born at Marseilles in 
1792. He published a part of his father’s “ Mémoires,” 
(1822,) a “ History of the United States,” (1824,) and 
other works. He was elected.a member of the Council 
of State in 1849, and became Senator in 1858. 

Barbat. See BARBUT. 

Barbatelli. See PoccEr’i. 

Barbato, bar-bi4’to, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Padua. He edited Tasso’s great poem, and 
wrote a “Life of Tasso,” (1628.) 

Barbato, (GiIROLAMO,) an Italian medical writer, first 
discovered the serum of the blood, on which he wrote a 
treatise, (1667.) 

Barbatus. See AScLrepius, (NICHOLAS.) 

Bar-ba/tus, (M. Horarius,) a Roman of the Hora- 
tian gens, who, having distinguished himself by his oppo- 
sition to the second decemvirate, became, with Valerius 
Poplicola, the leader of the plebeian party. They were 
conjointly elected consuls in 449 8.c., and during their 
consulship were passed the laws entitled “‘ Valerize Ho- 
ratie Leges,” confirming the liberties of the people. 

Bar’bauld, [Fr. pron. bar’bd’,] (ANNA Lariria,) an 
English writer, born in Leicestershire in 1743. She was 
the daughter of the Rev. John Aikin, by whom she was 
early instructed in the classics. In 1773 she brought out 
a collection of poems, which immediately gave her a high 
reputation, and which passed through four editions in 
one year. This was soon followed by “ Miscellaneous 
Pieces in Prose,” written conjointly with her brother, Dr. 
John Aikin. Miss Aikin was married in 1774 to the 
Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, a dissenting divine of French 
extraction, who a short time after opened a school for 
boys at Palgrave, in Suffolk. About this time Mrs. 
Barbauld wrote, for the use of a few pupils under her 
charge, “‘ Hymns in Prose for Children,” which are ful? 
of poetic feeling and moral beauty. In 1775 she pub- 
lished ‘‘ Devotional Pieces,” and “ Early Lessons ;” the 
latter, intended for young children, was received with 
great favour, and still retains its popularity. In 1791 
she wrote a poetical epistle to Wilberforce on the rejec- 
tion of the bill for the abolition of the slave-trade, and in 
1792 “Remarks on Mr. Gilbert Wakefield’s Inquiry into 
the Expediency, etc. of Public or Social Worship.” 
She brought out in 1793 a sermon entitled “The Sins of 
the Government the Sins of the Nation,” which, as weil 
as the preceding treatises, displays great ability and the 
strongest love of justice. Among Mrs. Barbauld’s other 
productions may be named her poem entitled ‘ Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven,” and her contributions to the 
popular work “Evenings at Home.” She also pub- 
lished a selection from the “Spectator,” “Tatler,” and 
“Guardian,” with a preliminary essay which shows great 
critical acuteness, and wrote a life of the novelist Richard- 
son, accompanied by the most interesting parts of his 
correspondence. She died in 1825. Mrs, Barbauld’s 
books for children are among the most useful and attract- 
ive of their kind, and her writings are all characterized 
by the elevated morality and deep devotional feeling 
which were so conspicuous in her life. 

See ‘Life of Mrs, Barbauld,” prefixed to her works, by Lucy 


A1kiN; Mrs, Eiwoop, “ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of Eng- 
land,” etc., vol. 1,, 1843, 


Barbault, bar’bd’, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French 
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surgeon, born in Paris in 1705. He was the author of 
“ Principles of Surgery,” and other works of the kind. 
Died in 1784. 

Barbault-Royer, bir’bd/ rwa’yd’, (P. F.), a West 
Indian diplomatist and journalist, (of the coloured race,) 
was engaged in the insurrection of Saint Domingo in 
1792. Being sent to France with complaints against the 
colonial government, he was unable even to obtain a 
hearing from the Council of Five Hundred. He was 
afterwards associate editor of the official journal of the 
Directory in France, and was employed in the ministry 
of foreign affairs. 

See Qu#Rarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Barbazan, bar‘bi’zén’, (ETIENNE,) a French writer, 
born in the diocese of Auxerre in 1696, published, among 
other works, ‘‘ Fables and Stories of the French Poets 
from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth Centuries,” (1756.) 
Died in 1770. 

Barbazan,de, deh bar’ ba’z6n’,(ARNAULD GUILHEM,) 
Sire, a celebrated French soldier, was one of the most 
active defenders of the cause of Charles VII. against the 
Burgundian faction. In 1430 he defeated the united 
English and Burgundian army at La Croisette, for which 
service he was made governor of Champagne and Brie 
and received the title of restorer of the kingdom and 
crown of France. Died in 1432. 

See Du Cuéne, “‘ Histoire de Ja Maison du Plessis de Richelieu.” 

Barbe, barb, (PHILIPPE,) a learned French priest, 
born in London in 1723, translated some of the Greek 
Fathers. Died in France in 1792. 

See Martuiru, ‘‘ Notice sur le Pére Barbe.” 

Barbe, SAINTE. See BARBARA, SAINT. 

Barbé-Marbois. See MARBoISs. 

Barbe-Radziwil. See Rapziwi.. 

Barbeau de la Bruyére, bar’bd/ deh 14 brii’yair’, 
(JEAN LoulIs,) born in Paris in 1710, published a valu- 
able “‘ Historical Chart,” (1750,) and translated from the 
German of Strahlemberg the “ Description of the Russian 
Empire.” Died in 1781. 

Barbedette-Chermelais, barb’dét’ shérm’‘la’, (Jo- 
SEPH JEAN,) a distinguished French jurist, born in the 
department of Ille-et-Vilaine in 1784; died in 1826. 

Bar’ber, (FRANCIS,) an American officer, born at 
Princeton, New Jersey, in 1751. He became in 1769 
rector of an academy at Elizabethtown, and gained a 
high reputation as a teacher. General Alexander Hamil- 
ton was one of his pupils. He entered the army in 1776, 
obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the same year, 
and served in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Bran- 
dywine, and Monmouth. In 1781 he was selected by 
General Washington to suppress a mutiny of the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey troops, and performed that 
mission with success. Colonel Barber was killed acci- 
dentally at Newburg, New York, in 1783. 

Bar’ber, (JOHN,) an English lawyer of the sixteenth 
century, was an intimate friend of Archbishop Cranmer. 
He was a contributor to the compilation entitled ‘ Ne- 
cessary Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man.” 

Barber, (JOHN W.,) an American writer, born in 
Windsor, Connecticut, in 1798. His principal works 
are “Connecticut Historical Collections,” (1836,) ‘“‘ Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Collections,” (1839,) and “European 
Historical Collections,” (1855.) In conjunction with 
Henry Howe, of New Haven, he has also published 
“ Historical Collections” of New York, (1841,) New 
Jersey, (1844,) Virginia, (1844,) and Ohio, (1847.) 

Bar’ber, (MARY,) born at Dublin about 1712, was a 
friend and protégée of Dean Swift. She published a 
volume of poems under the patronage of Swift and Lord 
Orrery. Died in 1757. 

Barbereau, barb’rd’ or bar’beh’rd’, (MATHURIN 
AUGUSTE BALTHASAR,) a French musician, born in 
Paris in 1799, composed the music for the opera en- 
titled “The Sybarites of Florence.” f 

Barberet, birb’ra’, (DENIS,) a learned French phy- 
sician, born at Arnay-le-Duc, in Burgundy, in 1714. He 
was the author of a treatise “On the Epidemic Diseases 
of Beasts,” and other works. Died in 1770. 

Barberi, bir-ba/ree, (FILIPPoO,) an Italian theologian, 
born at Syracuse ; lived about 1480. 

Barberi, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian jurist, was fiscal 


procurator under Pius VI. He had charge of the prose- 
cution of the celebrated impostor Cagliostro, whom he 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Died about 1800. 

Barberi, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian architect and painter 
of perspective, worked at Rome about 1785. 

Barberini, bar-ba-ree/nee, (ANTONIO,) surnamed THE 
ELDER, born at Florence, of a noble family, in 1569, was 
a brother of Pope Urban VIII. He was created Cardinal 
of Sinigaglia in 1624. Died in 1646. 

Barberini, (ANTONIO,) called THE YOUNGER, born 
at Rome in 1608, was a nephew of Pope Urban VIIL., 
and was made a cardinal] in 1628. Died in 1671. 

Barberini, (BONAVENTURA,) an Italian ecclesiastic 
and Archbishop of Ferrara, where he was born in 1674. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Orations,” in Italian, which were 
admired in his time. Died in 1743. 

Barberini, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian cardinal, born at 
Florence in 1597, was a nephew of Urban VIIL., by whom 
he was made librarian of the Vatican and appointed to 
various high offices. He madea translation of the twelve 
books of Marcus Aurelius from the Greek into Italian, 
and was the founder of the celebrated Barberini Library. 
Died in 1679. 

Barberini or Barbarini, bar-bi-ree’nee, (FRANCES- 
co,) an Italian poet, born at Barberino, near Florence, in 
1264, was a pupil of Brunetto Latini, who has been im- 
mortalized by Dante. His principal work is entitled 
“ Documenti d’Amore,” being a kind of moral and phi- 
losophic treatise in verse. Died in 1348. 

Barberini, (FRANCESCO,) a descendant of the noble 
Roman family of that name, is the present owner of the 
splendid Barberini palace, which was built in the time 
of Urban VIIL., and, next to the Vatican, is the largest 
in Rome. It contains several master-pieces of Raphael, 
Pietro da Cortona, and other eminent painters. 

Barberini or Barberino, (MarrrEo.) See URBAN 
VILL. 

Barberini, (TADDEO,) a nephew of Pope Urban VIIL., 
who gave him the principality of Palestrina. He at- 
tempted to conquer the duchy of Parma, but was defeated. 
Died in 1647. 

Barberousse, the French for BARBAROSSA, which see. 

Barbés, bar’bés’, (ARMAND,) a French conspirator, 
born in the island of Guadeloupe in 1810, removed to 
Paris, and took part in the attack on the Conciergerie in 
1839, for which he was condemned to imprisonment for 
life. On the revolution in 1848 he was released, but 
soon becoming involved in another conspiracy he was 
taken and confined in the prison of Belle-Ile-en-Mer. 

Barbésieux, de, deh bir’ba/ze’uh’, (Lours FRAN- 
cois le Tellier—leh ta/le-a’,) Margulis, born in Paris 
in 1668, was a son of Louvois. He became minister of 
state under Louis XIV. Died in 1701. 

Barbette, bar’bét’, (PAUL,) a distinguished -physician 
of the seventeenth century, born at Strasburg, resided at 
Amsterdam, where he had an extensive practice. 

Barbetti, bar-bét’/tee, (ANGELO,) an Italian artist, 
born at Sienna in 1803, was celebrated for his skill as a 
sculptor of wood. 

Barbeu-Dubourg, bar’buh’ dii’boor’, (JacquEs,) a 
French physician and naturalist, born at Mayenne in 
1709. He was a friend and correspondent of Franklin, 
to whom he dedicated his “‘Code of Human Reason.” 
He also published “The French Botanist,” and “ Ele- 
ments of Medicine,” and translated into French Boling- 
broke’s “Letters on History,” (1752.) He edited the 
works of Franklin, translated into French by Lécuy. 
The name of Barbeuia has been given to a genus of 
Madagascar plants. Died in 1779. 

Barbeyrac, bar’ba’rak’, (CHARLES,) a French physi- 
cian of high reputation, born at Céreste, in Provence, in 
1629. He is said by John Locke, who was intimate with 
them both, to have greatly resembled Sydenham both in 
his views of medicine and his manners. He died in 1699, 
Jeaving a number of medical works in Latin and French. 

Barbeyrac, (JEAN,) an eminent French jurist, born 
at Beziers in 1674, was the son of a Calvinistic divine 
who removed to Switzerland on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. He became professor of history and 
civil law at Lausanne in 1711, and of public law at 
Groningen in 1717. Among his principal works are his 
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“ Histo, y of Ancient Treaties,” from the earliest times 
to the death of Charlemagne, a translation into french 
of Puffendorf’s “ Abridgment of the Law of Nature and 
of Nations,” (1706,) and the treatise “De Jure Belli et 
Pacis” of Grotius, Barbeyrac was a member of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Berlin. Died in 1744. 

See G. Latssac, “ Notice biographique sur Barbeyrac,”’ 1838. 

Barbiani, bar-be-4’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA SI- 
MONE,) a painter of the Bolognese school, born at Ra- 
venna. Died im 1650. 

Barbiano, bar-be-4’no, (ALBERICO,) COUNT, an Ital- 
ian commander of the fourteenth century, was noted as 
having substituted native troops instead of the foreign 
mercenaries hitherto employed. Barbiano’s forces, called 
the Company of Saint George, acquired a high reputation, 
and some of the first generals of the time were trained in 
his school. In 1384 he was appointed, by Charles III. of 
Naples, grand constable of the kingdom. Died in 1409. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Barbié du Bocage, bar’be-a/ dii bo’k4zh’, (ALEXx- 
ANDRE FRANGOIS,) a French geographer, born in Paris 
in 1798, published a “ Dictionary of Biblical Geography.” 
Died in 1835. 

Barbié du Bocage, (JEAN DENIS,) a distinguished 
French geographer, born in Paris in 1760, was a pupil 
of the celebrated D’Anville. He executed the maps for 
Choiseul-Gouffier’s “ Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce,” 
(1824,) the atlas for the “Travels of Anacharsis,” and a 
valuable map of the Morea. He also wrote an “ Ac- 
count of the Life and Works of D’Anville,” (1802.) Died 
in 1825. 

See QuErRaARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Barbier, bar’be-a’, (ANTOINE ALEXANDRE,) a French 
bibliographer, born at Coulommiers in 1765. He be- 
came successively keeper of the library of the council of 
state, private librarian to Napoleon, (1807,) and, after 
the restoration, superintendent of the private libraries of 
the king. He obtained the decoration of the legion of 
honour in 1822. He was the author of a “ Dictionary 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works,” (4 vols. 8yo, 
1806-08,) which is highly esteemed, and a “Catalogue 
of the Library of the Council of State.” Died in Paris 
in, 1825. 

Seea “ Life of Barbier’’ prefixed to the fourth volume of his Dic- 
tionary ; Louis BArsiEr, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur A. A. Barbier,” 
1827. " 

Barbier, (CHARLES,) a French philanthropist, born 
in the eighteenth century. He spent much time in de- 
vising a method to teach the blind to write in characters 
legible to themselves. Died about 1830. 

Barbier, (EDMOND JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French jurist 
and dittérateur, born in Paris in 1689. He was the au- 
thor of a “ Historical and Anecdotical Journal of the Reign 
of Louis XV.,” (7 vols. 4to,) which contains interesting 
information not met with elsewhere. Died in 1771. 

Barbier, (HENRI AUGUSTE,) a French satiric poet, 
born in Paris in 1805.. His poem entitled “La Curée” 
came out in 1830, and was soon followed by the “‘ Emeute,” 
“Qa Popularité,” and “The Idol,” political satires which 
caused a great sensation and at once established his 
fame as a patriot and poet: In 1831 he published a col- 
lection of pieces under the title of ‘ Iambics.” 

See LoNGFELLOw’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 


Barbier, (H1IPPOLYTE,) a French biographer and ec- 
clesiastic, born at Orléans about 1805. He published 
a valuable ‘ Biography of Contemporary Clergymen,” 
(10 vols., 1841 e¢ seg.) 

Barbier, (JEAN BAprisTe GREGOIRE,) a French phy- 
sician and botanist, lived at Amiens about 1800-20. 

Barbier, (Lours,) surnamed the ABBE DE LA RI- 
VIERE, (1@ re’ve/air’,) a French prelate, was almoner of 
Gaston, Duke of Orléans. As a reward for betraying 
the secrets of his master to Cardinal Mazarin, he was 
created, by the latter, Bishop of Langres. Died in 1670. 

Barbier, (MARIE ANNE,) a French writer, born at 
Orléans, was the author of the tragedies entitled ‘“ Cor- 
nelia,” “The Death of Cesar,” and “ Arria and Pztus,” 
also several poems and operas. Died in 1742. 

Barbier d’Aucour, bir’be-4’ dd’koor’, (JEAN,) a 
French critic and /ettératewr, born at Langres about 1640, 
His principal work is entitled ‘Opinions of Cleanthe on 
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the Conversations of Ariste and Eugéne,” by the Jesuit 
Pére Bouhours, (1672,) esteemed a model of able and 
ingenious criticism. Barbier was a member of the French 
Academy, and an opponent of the Jesuits. Died in 1694. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” : 

Barbier-Vémars, bar’be-a/ vi’mar’, (JosePH NIco- 
LAS,) a French philologist, born at Louvres in 1775. He 
aided in the compilation of the “Annals of the Arts and 
Manufactures,” (55 vols., 1807-14.) 

Barbieri, bar-be-a’ree, (FRANCESCO,) surnamed IL 
LEGNANO, (é] lan-y4’no,) an able historical and landscape 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Legnano in 1623 ; 
died in 1698. 

Barbieri, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO.) See GUERCINO. 

Barbieri, (GIOVANNI Marra,) an Italian philologist, 
born at Modena in 1519, wrote a history of Attila, (“La 
Guerra d’Attila,” 1569.) Died in 1574. 

Barbieri, (Lopovico,) an Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Bologna, worked about 1660-1700. 

Barbieri, (PAOLO ANTONIO,) an Italian painter of the 
Bolognese school, wasa brother of Guercino. He devoted 
himself chiefly to painting animals and fruits, in which 
department he attained great excellence. Died in 1649. 

See Lanzi, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Barbieri, (PrleErTRO ANTONIO,) a painter of the Milan- 
ese school, born at Pavia in 1663; died after 1700. 

Barbieri, del, dél bar-be-a/ree, or Barbiere, bar- 
be-a/ra, [Fr. Barbier, bar’be-a’, ](DOMENICO,) surnamed 
THE FLORENTINE, an Italian painter and engraver, born 
at Florence in 1501. He was a pupil of Rosso, whom 
he assisted in executing the frescos at Fontainebleau 
and Meudon, in France. His engravings after Michael 
Angelo and Titian are highly esteemed. 

See Vasart, ‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Barbiers, bar-beers’, (BARTHOLOMEUS,) a Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Amsterdam in 1740, was a 
son of Pieter, noticed below. Died in 1808. 

Barbiers, (PreTER,) a Dutch painter, born in 1717. 
One of his principal works represents the burning of the 
Opera-House at Amsterdam. Died in 1780. 

Barbiers, (PrerER Bartsz—barts,) son of Bartholo- 
meus, noticed above, born at Amsterdam in 1772, pro- 
duced historical pictures and landscapes of superior 
merit. Died in 1837. ; 

Bar-bil/lus, a Roman astrologer of the first century, 
was patronized by the emperor Vespasian, while others 
of the profession were excluded from the city. 

Barbo, (PrEreR.) See Paut II. 

Barbolani, bar-bo-la/nee, (Torquaro,) an Italian 
poet and soldier, born at Arezzo, rose to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the service of the emperor Francis I. He was 
the author of Latin and Italian poems, and translated 
the “ Orlando Furioso” into Latin verse. Died in 1756. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Barbosa, bar-bo’s4, (AGOSTINHA DA SyLVA,) a Por- 
tuguese lady, who lived about 1680, and published, under 
the pseudonym of Pedro do Albornoz, a “Treatise on 
Architecture and Arithmetic.” 

Barbosa, (AGOSTINHO,) a Portuguese prelate and 
jurist, born in 1590, was created Bishop of Ugento by 
Philip IV. of Spain. He was the author of theological 
and legal works. Died in 1649. 

Barbosa, (Ayres (i/rés) or Artus,) a Portuguese 
poet and scholar of the fifteenth century, studied Greek 
at Florence, and subsequently contributed greatly to re- 
vive classical literature in Spain and Portugal. After 
teaching at Salamanca, he was appointed tutor to the Por- 
tuguese princes Alfonso and Henry. He died in 1530, 
leaving several Latin poems and grammatical works. 

See Bargosa Macnuavo, ‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana.” 

Barbosa, (CAETANO,) surnamed CONSTANTINO, (kon- 
stan-tee’no,) born at Evora, in Portugal, in 1660, was one 
of the most celebrated preachers of his time. 

Barbosa, (Duarre,) a Portuguese navigator, born 
at Lisbon about 1480, visited India and the Moluccas, 
and wrote an account of those countries, which is con- 
tained in Ramusio’s collection. Having accompanied 
Magellan in his voyage around the world, Barbosa was 
assassinated in the island of Zebu in 1521. 

Barbosa, (Jozt,) a Portuguese historian, born at 
Lisbon in 1674, was a brother of Barbosa Machado. He 
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was appointed historiographer of the house of Braganza, 
and wrote a work entitled “ Chronological Catalogue of 
the Queens of Portugal and their Sons,” (1727.) Died 
in 1750. 

Barbosa, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese jurist, the father 
of Agostinho, flourished about 1570-1630. 

Barbosa, (PEDRO,) a celebrated Portuguese jurist of 
the sixteenth century, was professor of law at Coimbra. 
Though he opposed Philip II. of Spain as the usurper of 
the crown of Portugal, he was created by him a council- 
lor of state and chancellor of the kingdom. He wrote a 
number of valuable legal works, in Latin. Died in 1606. 

See Jécuer, “Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Barbosa, (VINCENT,) a Portuguese monk, born in 
1663, left a work on Borneo and the missions of that 
island, (1692.) Died in 1711. 

Barbosa Bacellar, bar-bo’sa ba-sél-lar’, (ANTONIO,) 
a celebrated Portuguese jurist, poet, and historian, born 
at Lisbon in 1610. He wrote, among other works, a 
defence of the house of Braganza. Died in 1663. 

See Barsosa Macuwapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.”’ 


Barbosa Machado, bar-bo’s4 ma-sha/do, (D1EcGo,) 
a Portuguese biographical and historical writer, born at 
Lisbon in 1682. His principal work, entitled ‘ Biblio- 
theca Lusitana,” (4 vols. folio, 1741-59,) is a historical 
and critical notice of Portuguese writers, and, though 
containing some errors, is esteemed the most valuable 
production of the kind in that language. Died in 1770. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Barbot, bar’bo’, (JEAN,) a French traveller of the 
seventeenth century, was inspector of the establishments 
of the French West India Company. He wrote a “ De- 
scription of the Western Shores of Africa and the Ad- 
jacent Countries.” Died in 1720. 

Barbot, (MARIE ETIENNE,) a French general, born 
at Toulouse in 1770; died in 1839. 

Barbotan, bar’bo’t6n’, (CLAIRE JosrpH,) a French 
general, born about 1719, was elected to the States-Gene- 
ral in 1789, and executed in 1794. 

Barbou, bar’boo’, (HUGUES,) a son of Jean, noticed 
below, published at Limoges, in 1580, an excellent edi- 
tion of Cicero’s ‘‘ Letters to Atticus.” 

Barbou, (JEAN,) a celebrated French printer and 
resident of Lyons, published, in 1539, an edition of the 
works of Clément Marot, printed with remarkable ele- 
gance and accuracy. 

Barbou, (JEAN JosEPH,) a French printer of Paris, 
noted for the correctness and beauty of his editions. 
Died in 1752. 

Barbou, (JosEPH,) a brother of the preceding, became 
a printer in Paris about 1722. Died in 1737. 

Barbou, (JosrpH GERARD,) established himself as a 
bookseller in Paris in 1746, and issued about 1750 the 
series of Latin classics called by his name. He also 
printed in superior style the ‘“‘ New Testament” in Latin, 
and various other works. 

Barbou-Descouriéres, bar’boo’ da’koo’re-air’, 
(GABRIEL,) a French general, born in 1761, served with 
distinction under Napoleon in Austria, Spain, and Italy, 
and became governor of Ancona in 1810. Having made 
his submission to the Bourbons, he was appointed grand 
officer of the legion of honour, and chevalier of Saint 
Louis. Died in 1817. 

Bar’/bour, (JAMES,) an American statesman, born in 
Orange county, Virginia, in 1775. He was elected Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1812, and a Senator of the United 
States in 1815. In accordance with the wish of Presi- 
dent Madison, he presented a bill to establish a United 
States Bank, which was approved by the Senate. He 
was appointed secretary of war by President Adams in 
1825, and minister to England in 1828 Having been 
recalled by President Jackson in 1829, he retired from 
the public service. He was president of the Whig Na- 
tional Convention in 1839. Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Americana,’’ Supplement. 

Bar’bour, Bar’ber, or Barbere, (JoHN,) the most 
eminent of the early Scottish poets, born at Aberdeen 
about 1320, was contemporary with Chaucer, After be- 
ing appointed Archdeacon of Aberdeen, he visited Ox- 
ford in order to complete his studies. His principal 
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work, entitled “The Bruce,” is a history, in verse, of the 
life and deeds of Robert Bruce, which, besides its merit 
as a poem, has great value as a historical record. 

See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Barbour, (JoHN S.,) a relative of James Barbour, 
noticed above, born in Culpepper county, Virginia, in 
1790, was a representative in Congress from 1823 to 
1833. Died in 1855. 

Barbour, (PHILIP N.,) a nephew of James Barbour, 
noticed above, was born near Bardstown, Kentucky, in 
1817. He served as an officer in the Mexican war, and 
was killed at Monterey in September, 1846. 

Barbour, (PHILIP PENDLETON,) a lawyer and judge, 
born in Orange county, Virginia, in 1783, was a brother 
of Governor James Barbour. He was elected a member 
of Congress in 1814, and was subsequently chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. He advocated 
the admission of Missouri as a slave State in 1821, and 
continued to serve in Congress until 1825. In 1829 he 
presided over the convention which formed a new con- 
stitution for Virginia. He was appointed an associate 
justice of the supreme court of the United States in 
1836. Died in 1841. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Americana,”? Supplement. 

Barbour, (THOMAS,) COLONEL, a Virginian officer, 
born in 1735, was the father of James and Philip Pen- 
dleton Barbour. He served as a colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary war, before which he had been a prominent mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses. Died in 1825. 

Bar-bu-cal/lus, (JOANNES,) lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, and is supposed to have been a native of Barbucale, 
in Spain. Eleven of his epigrams are extant in the 
Greek Anthology. 

Bar’bu-la, (L. Aimixius,) son of Q. Aimilius, became 
consul in 281 B.c. He gained important victories over 
the Tarentines, Samnites, and Etruscans. 

Barbula, (Q. AémILivus,) a Roman consul in 317 B.c., 
in which year Apulia was subdued, became a second 
time consul in 311. 

Barbuo, bar’/boo-o, or Barbo-Soncino, bar’bo son- 
chee’no, (SCIPIONE,) an Italian jurist of the sixteenth 
century, resided at Padua. He wrote “Liyes of the 
Dukes of Milan.” 

Barbut or Barbat, bar/bit, written also Barbud, 
a famous but semi-fabulous Persian musician, who is 
supposed to have lived in the earliest times. He was the 
reputed inventor of a sort of lyre called by his name, 
whence possibly the Greek darditos derives its origin. 

Barea. See HAMILCAR. 

Barca. See CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

Barca, bar’ka, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian chemist, 
born at Bergamo in 1741; died in 1814. 

Barca, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese musician, born at 
Evora, lived about 1600-30. 

Barca, (GIOVANNI Barrista,) an Italian painter, 
born at Mantua, worked at Verona in 1650. 

Barca, bar’ka, (JosE,) a captain-general in the Span- 
ish service, was born at Milan, and lived between 1600 
and 1650. 

Barca, (PIzTRO ANTONIO,) an Italian artist and engi- 
neer, born at Milan, lived about 1670. 

Barca, de la, da 14 bar’k4, (FRANCISCO JOAQUIN 
CALDERON,) a learned ecclesiastic, of Creole extraction, 
lived in the eighteenth century, and became preacher- 
general of the order of the Franciscans. He was the 
author of a “ Treatise on Practical Astronomy.” 

Barcali, bar-ka/lee, surnamed MOHAMMED-BEN-PIR- 
ALI, (mo-ham/med bén peer a/lee,) a Mohammedan theo- 
logian and writer of thé sixteenth century. 

Barcellos, de, da bar-sel’lés, (FRANCISCO,) a Portu- 
guese poet and ecclesiastic,was the author of Latin poems 
which were highly esteemed in his time. Died in 1570. 

Barceloneta, di, de bar-chd-lo-na/ta, (UGONEr,) an 
Italian theologian and celebrated preacher, born in Pied- 
mont about 1230, was Cardinal of Saint Sabina. He wrote 
several religious works in Latin. 

Barcena, bar-tha’n4, (ALFONSO,) a Spanish Jesuit, 
born at Cérdova, resided as a missionary in South 
America, He wrote, for the use of the natives, several 
religious and educational works in the Indian dialects. 


Died in 1508. 
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Bare’/ham or Bark’/ham, (JouHN,) an English divine 
and antiquary, born at Exeter about 1570. He contri- 
buted to Speed’s “History of England” the lives of 
Henry II. and King John, and had a considerable share 
in Guillim’s “ Display of Heraldry.” Died in 1642. 

See Woop, “‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Barchetta, bar-két’t4, (ANDREA,) an Italian sculptor, 
born in Naples, lived about 1630. 

Barchou de Penhoen, bér’shoo’ deh peh-no’én’, 
(AUGUSTE THEODORE HILAIRE,) BARON, a French writer, 
born at Morlaix in 1801. He published, besides other 
works, a “ History of German Philosophy from Leibnitz 
to Hegel,” (2 vols., 1836,) ““The Philosophy of Schel- 
ling,” (1834,) and a French version of Fichte’s “ Destiny 
of Man,” (1833.) He was one of the first redacteurs of 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ Died in 1855. 

Barcia, de, di bar-thee’4, (ANDREA GONZALEZ,) a 
Spanish historian, who lived about 1700, was the author 
of a “General History of Florida,” and a work entitled 
“First Historians of the West Indies.” 

Barckhausen, bark’héw’zen, (JOHANN CONRAD,) a 
German chemist and physician, born at Horn in 1666, 
became professor of chemistry at Utrecht, in Holland. 
He wrote, among other scientific works, a ‘Synopsis 
Pharmaceutica,” (1690,) and ‘“‘ Historia Medicine,” and 
made several important discoveries in chemistry. A genus 
of plants has been named Barkhausia in his honour. 
Died in 1723. 

Bar’clay (bark’le) or Bar’/klay, (ALEXANDER,) an 
eminent British writer of the sixteenth century. He 
studied at Oxford, and subsequently visited Germany 
and France. He translated an allegorical French poem 
entitled ‘“‘ The Castle of Labour,” also Sallust’s “ Jugur- 
thine War,” into English, and wrote the lives of several 
saints. His most popular work is a free translation of 
the “Ship of Fools,” from the German of Sebastian 
Brandt. Died in 1552. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry.” 

Bar’clay, (GEORGE,) a Scottish Jacobite conspirator, 
formed in 1696 a plot to seize or kill William III. Some 
of the conspirators were executed, but Barclay escaped 
by flight. 

Barclay, (HENRy,) D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
born in Albany, New York, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, was for several years a missionary 
among the Mohawk Indians, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed rector of Trinity Church, New York. In con- 
nection with W. Andrews and J. Ogilvie, he translated 
the Liturgy into the Mohawk language. Died in 1765. 

Barclay, bar’kla’, (JEAN,) an eminent French writer, 
of Scottish extraction, born at Pont-a-Mousson in 1582. 
His most admired work is an allegorical romance in 
prose and verse, written in Latin, entitled ‘“Argénis,” 
(1621.) It has been translated into the principal lan- 
guages of Europe, and has been eulogized by Leibnitz, 
Coleridge, and other eminent men. He also wrote, in 
Latin, several controversial treatises, and the “ Satyricon 
of Euphormio,” a satire. Died at Rome in 1621. He 
was a son of William Barclay, noticed below. 

See D. DALRyMPLE, (Lorp Harres,) ‘Sketch of the Life of J. 
Barclay, author of the Argenis,’’ 1786;  CHAMBERs, ‘* Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ ‘‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica.” 

Barclay, (JOHN,) a Scottish theologian, born in 1645. 
He wrote a “‘ Description of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
(1689.) Died in 1710. 

Barclay, (JOHN,) a Scottish physician, who lived 
about 1620, was the author of a eulogy on tobacco, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Nepenthes, seu de Nicotianze Herbz Viribus.” 

Barclay, (JOHN,) born in Perthshire, Scotland, in 
1734, was the founder of a religious sect called Barclay- 
ans, or Bereans, a name derived from a passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles xvii. 11. His theological works 
were published in three volumes. Died in 1798. 

Barclay, (JOHN,) a Scottish physician and writer on 
anatomy, born in Perthshire in 1760. He died in 1826, 
leaving to the Royal College of Surgeons his anatomical 
collection, since called the Barclayan Museum. 

Barclay, (ROBER?,) an eminent writer and an apolo- 
gist for the Society of Friends, was born at Gordonstown, 
in Morayshire, Scotland, on the 23d of December, 1648. 
He was the eldest son of Colonel David Barclay of Ury 
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and Catherine Gordon, who was descended from the 
noble family of Huntley. He was educated in Paris at 
the Scots College, of which his uncle was principal. He 
learned to write and speak Latin with facility and cor- 
rectness, and after he left Paris studied Greek and He- 
brew. About 1664 he returned to Scotland, in obedience 
to the will of his father, who had recently adopted the 
principles professed by George Fox. Robert Barclay 
entered into fellowship with the Society of Friends in 1667, 
and became a minister of the gospel. He was endowed 
by nature with talents of a high order, and possessed the 
moral courage and energy requisite for a reformer. 

In 1670 he began to defend the principles of the Friends 
against the erroneous charges and misrepresentations of 
their opponents, by a treatise entitled “Truth cleared of 
Calumnies.” He married Christian Mollison about 1670, 
In 1672 he felt himself impelled by a sense of duty to 
walk through the streets of Aberdeen clothed in sack- 
cloth and ashes. To explain and defend the doctrines 
of the Friends, he published a “Catechism and Confes- 
sion of Faith,” (1675,) ‘The Anarchy of the Ranters,” 
(1676,)* and * Theological Propositions,” (“Theses Theo- 
logicee,” about 1676.) 

In company with George Fox and William Penn, he 
visited Germany on a religious mission in 1677. About 
this date he and his father were imprisoned in Aberdeen 
on account of their religious profession. His principal 
work is “An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, 
as the same is held forth and preached by the People 
called in scorn Quakers,” (1678,) which was originally 
written and published in Latin, and afterwards translated 
into English by the author. This work is characterized 
by great logical acumen, and has been highly commended 
by eminent critics of different denominations. 

In 1679 he obtained from Charles II. a charter for 
erecting his estate of Ury into a free barony with civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. He published in the same 
year a vindication of his ‘ Apology,” which had been 
attacked by several writers. In 1682 he was appointed 
governor of the province of East Jersey; but he sent a 
deputy, and never went to America himself. During the 
last years of his life he enjoyed the favour of James II. 
He died at Ury in October, 1690, aged about forty-two, 
leaving three sons and four daughters. One of the sons, 
named David, was a merchant of London, and is said to 
have entertained three successive monarchs, George L., 
George II., and George III., when they visited the city. 


See JosepH Gurney Bevan, “Life of Robert Barclay,” 1802; 
SEwEL, ‘‘ History of the Quakers ;”” Jon Barcray, “‘ History of 
Friends in Scotland.”’ 


Barclay, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish jurist, born in Aber- 
deenshire about 1540. He studied in France under the 
celebrated Cujas and Leconte, and in 1578 became pro- 
fessor of law at Pont-a-Mousson. In 1603 he visited 
England ; but, failing to meet with patronage from James 
I., on account of his being a Catholic, he soon returned 
to France, and in 1605 was appointed professor of law at 
Angers. Among his principal works are a ireatise on 
regal power, (‘‘De Regno et Regali Potestate,” 16c0,) 
and ‘On the Power of the Pope.” The latter was pub- 
lished after his death by his son John Barclay, the author 
of “Argénis.” Barclay is ranked among the first jurists 
of his time. Died in 1606. 


See BAyLE, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? Nictron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;’’?’ CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men.” 


Barclay de Tolly, bar’kld’ deh to’le’, (MICHAEL,) 
PRINCE, a celebrated Russian field-marshal, of Scottish 
extraction, born in Livonia about 1755, early distin- 
guished himself in the wars against Turkey, Sweden, and 
Poland, between 1788 and 1794, and in 1806 took part 
in the Polish campaign against the French. He was 
made lieutenant-general after the battle of Eylau, where 
he was severely wounded, and in 1810 was appointed 
minister of war. In.18r2 he obtained the command of 
the army of the West, but after the battle of Smolensk 
he was superseded by Kootoosov. At Borodino, Barclay 
commanded the right wing, and by his skilful retreat 
contributed to save the remnant of the Russian army. 


* This title was afterwards exchanged for a “ Treatise on Chris- 
tian Discipline.” 
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He subsequently held the chief command at Bautzen, 
Culm, and Leipsic, and in 1814 was created a field-mar- 
shal. He died in 1818, having been previously made a 
prince of the empire. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” _ 

Bar’co, del, (ALONSO,) an eminent Spanish landscape- 
painter, born at Madrid in 1645; died in 1685. j 

Barco, del, (JUAN RopRIGUEZ GARCIA,) a Spanish 
painter who was employed by the Duke of Alva to adorn 
with frescos his castle of Barco d’Avila, which received 
its name from the artist. 

See QuiLutiet, “ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 

Barcokheba, bar-kok’e-b4, also written Bar- 
Cochba or Barchochebas, (originally Simeon,) a 
celebrated Jewish impostor under the reign of Hadrian. 
Claiming to be the Messiah, he excited an insurrection 
among the Jews, A.D. 131, and took possession of Jeru- 
salem and many fortified places. After a sanguinary 
contest and immense loss on both sides, the city was re- 
taken by the Roman general Julius Seve’rus, and Bar- 
cokheba, after an obstinate defence in the fortress of 
Bethar, killed, in 136 A.D. 

Barcos, de, deh bar’kos’, (MArR‘TrIN,) a French theo- 
logian, born at Bayonne in 1600, studied at Louvain 
under the celebrated Jansenius. In 1644 he succeeded 
his uncle, Duvergier de Hauranne, as abbot of Saint- 
Cyran. He was a friend of Arnauld, and published, 
among other works in defence of Jansenism, an “ Ex- 
position of the Faith of the Church touching Grace and 
Predestination,” (1697.) Died in 1678. 

Bard, (JOHN,) an American physician, born near Phi- 
ladelphia in 1716. He practised many years in the city 
of New York, to which he removed in 1743, and attained 
eminence in his profession. He was elected president 
of the Medical Society of New York about 1788. Died 
in 1799. 

Bard, (SAMUEL,) an eminent physician, born in Phi- 
ladelphia in April, 1742, was a son of Dr. John Bard, 
and a grandson of Peter Bard, a French Protestant re- 
fugee. He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he passed about three years and was received as 
an inmate in the family of Dr. Robertson the historian. 
Having graduated as M.D. in 1765, he began to prac- 
tise in the city of New York in 1767. About the end 
of the Revolutionary war he was selected by General 
Washington as his family physician. He published a 
treatise on ‘ Angina Suffocativa,” and a treatise on “Ob- 
stetrics,” (1807.) In 1813 he was chosen president of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York. 
Dr. Bard was an active and efficient promoter of benevo- 
lent enterprises. Died in May, 1821. 

See Rey. Joun McVicker, “ Life of Samuel Bard,’’ 1822; S. D. 
Gross, “‘ American Medical Biography,’’ 1861. 

Bard, (WILLIAM,) an American merchant, born in 
the city of New York in 1777. He was the first presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Company, which 
he and others organized about 1830. Died in 1853. 

Bardaji y Azara, de, da bar-da-Hee’ e 4-th§/ri, 
(Don Eusrsio,) a Spanish statesman, born in the pro- 
vince of Cuenca in 1765, was employed in various im- 
portant missions, and rose to be minister of foreign 
affairs and procer of the kingdom in 1834. He favoured 
the French policy, and opposed the ministry of Cala- 
trava. Died in 1844. 

Bar’das, brother of the empress Theodora, was, on 
the death of the emperor Theophilus of Constantinople, 
appointed one of the tutors to his son Michael III. 
Having caused his colleague Theoctistes to be put to 
death, and confined his sister in a cloister, he assumed 
the title of Czesar, but was afterwards supplanted in 
the favour of Michael by Basil the Macedonian, and as- 
sassinated by order of the emperor, 866 A.D. 

See Le Brau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire.” 

Bar’das Scle/rus, a distinguished general under the 
Byzantian emperor John Zimisces, who had married his 
sister. After the death of Zimisces, he revolted against 
the emperor Basil IJ., and was for a time nearly always 
Victorious, But at length, having been worsted by Bardas 
Phocas, and weary of his stormy life, he became recon- 
ciled to the emperor. Died about 990 A.D. 

See Lz Brau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire.” 
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Barde, de la, deh 14 bard, [Lat. LaBArD/#€/us,} 
(JEAN,) a French diplomatist, born at Marolles-sur-Seine 
about 1600, was patronized by Cardinal Mazarin. He 
was for many years French ambassador in Switzerland. 
He wrote, in Latin, a valuable history of his own times. 
Died in 1692. 

Bardeleben, von, fon bar’deh-la’ben, (KurvT,) a 
Prussian statesman, born in 1796, was a deputy from 
Konigsberg to the National Assembly at Frankfort, and 
in 1848 to the National Assembly of Prussia. 

Bar-de-sa/né§, an eminent Syrian writer, and founder 
of a sect called Bardesanians, was born at Edessa, and 
lived about 170-200 A.D. He is called a heretic by some 
writers. It is said, however, that he wrote several works 
against heretics. He composed in the Syriac language 
many psalms or hymns of remarkable beauty, and a 
dialogue on Fate. 

See F. Srrunz, “ Historia Bardesanis,” 1710; Haun, ‘ Bardesa- 
nes Gnosticus ;”? MosneErm, *‘ De Rebus Christianorum.”’ 

Bardet, bar’da’, (PIERRE,) a French advocate, born 
in Bourbonnais in 1591, published “* Recueil d’Arréts du 
Parlement de Paris,” 1690. Died in 1685. 

Bardi, (Donaro.) See DONATELLO. 

Bardi, bar’dee, (GIOVANNI,) Count of Vernio, an Ital- 
ian miscellaneous writer, born at Florence, was patron- 
ized by Pope Urban VIII. 

Bardi, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian monk and historian, 
born at Florence about 1544. Among his works we 
may name his “ Universal Chronology from the Creation 
of Adam to 1581.” Died in 1593. 

Bardi, (GrroLAMo,) an Italian physician and philoso- 
pher, born at Rapallo in 1603, became professor of phi- 
losophy at Pisa. He wrote, in Latin, several treatises on 
»theology and medicine. He lived at Rom¢g from 1651 to 
1667. Died in 1670. 

Bardi, (PIETRO,) Count of Vernio, son of Giovanni, 
noticed above, an Italian /#ttérateur, born at Florence, 
lived about 1640. He translated into Italian the essays 
of Maximus Tyrius. 

Bardi, de’, da bar’dee, (DEA,) an Italian nun of the 
fifteenth century, was the author of a burlesque poem 
entitled “ Ode on the Death of a Jackdaw.” 

Bardili, bar-dee’lee, (CHRISTOPH GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man metaphysical philosopher, born at Blaubeuren in 
1761, became professor of philosophy at Stuttgart in 
1794. His principal work is entitled ‘“‘Sketch of First 
Logic,” in which he opposes the system of Kant and 
favours the philosophy of absolute identity, (‘‘Identitats- 
Philosophie.””) Died in 1808. 

Bardili, (JoHANN Wendel—én/del,) a German 
writer of travels, born at Reutlingen; died in 1740. 

Bardin, bar’dan’, (ETIENNE ALEXANDRE,) a French 
general, born in Paris in 1774, was a son of Jean Bardin 
the painter. Died in 1840. His most important work 
is a very extensive and complete military dictionary, en- 
titled “ Dictionnaire de l’Armée de Terre,” the last part 
of which has been published since his death. 

See QuErarp, “ La France Littéraire.’’ 


Bardin, (GuILLAUME,) a French jurist, wrote a 
“Chronicle of Languedoc,” (from 1031 to 1454.) 

Bardin, (JEAN,) a French painter, born at Montbar 
in 1732, was director of the School of Fine Arts at Or- 
léans, and a member of the Institute.. He numbered 
among his pupils Regnault and David. Died in 1809. 

: See CHAUDRUC DE CraAzANNES, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. Bardin,” 
190g. 

Bardin, (PIERRF,) an eminent French jurist, born at 
Toulouse, lived about 1420. 

Bardin, (PIrERRE,) a French /érateur, born at Rouen 
in 1590, was a member of the French Academy. Died 
in 1637. 

Bardon, a French painter. See DANDRE-BARDON. 

Bardon de Brun, bar’dén’ deh briin, (BERNARD,) 
a French ecclesiastic, born at Limoges, wrote a tragedy 
in verse entitled “Saint James.” Died in 1625. 

See Erienne Petior, “Vie de B. Bardon,”’ 1636. 


Bardou, bar’doo’, (JEAN,) a French /#étérateur and 
ecclesiastic, born in 1729, wrote, among other works, 
“The History of Laurent Marcel, or the Unprejudiced 
Observer,” (1770.) Died in 1803. 
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Bardou, (OSCAR FRANGOIS,) a French actor, born at 
Montpellier about 1804. 

Bardozzi, bar-dot’see, (JANos,) a Hungarian writer, 
born about 1740, wrote a continuation of Wagner’s “Ana- 
lecta Scepusii.” Died in 1819. 

Bar-dyl’lis [Gr. BépdviAvc] or Bardylis, a_ robber 
chief, who lived about 400 B.c., rose to be King of Illyria. 
He made war upon Perdiccas III. of Macedonia, whom 
he defeated and killed in 360 B.c. 

Bardzinski, bard-zin’skee, (JAN ALAN,) a Polish 
theologian and scholar of the seventeenth century. He 
translated Lucan’s “ Pharsalia” into Polish verse, and 
also made a translation of Seneca’s tragedies and Boe- 
thius’s “Consolations of Philosophy.” 

Baré, ba’ra’, or Baret, a Frenchwoman, born in Bur- 
gundy in 1741, accompanied the botanist Commerson, 
disguised as a man, in his voyage with Bougainville in 
1766. Commerson named several plants in her honour. 

Bare’ bone or Bar’bone, (PRAISE-GoD,) a noted Eng- 
lish fanatic, originally a leather-dealer, was a member 
of Cromwell’s Parliament in 1653, which is known in 
history by his name. On the arrival of General Monk, 
Barebone headed a large procession of the people with 
a petition to Parliament against the restoration of 
Charles if. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 

Barella, bi-rél/14, (GIOVANNI BATTIsTA,) an Italian 
Jesuit and writer, born at Milan; died in 1687. 

Barellas, ba-rél’yas, (ESTEBAN,) a Spanish writer, 
published a historical romance entitled “ History of the 
Counts of Barcelona, Bernardo Barcino and his son 
Zinofre,”’ (1600.) 

Barendsen. See BARENTS. 

Barentin, ba’r6n’tan’, (CHARLES Lous FRANGOIs de 
Paule—deh pol,) a French statesman, born in 1738, 
succeeded Lamoignon in 1788 as keeper of the seals 
under Louis XVI. He was the originator of several 
unpopular measures, for which he was denounced by 
Mirabeau as one of the most dangerous advisers of the 
king. Upon this, he resigned his post; but after the 
restoration he was appointed honorary chancellor by 
Louis XVIII. Died in 1819. 

Barentin-Montchal, de, deh ba’r6n’tan’ mdn’shil’, 
(Louts,) Viscount, a French general and /2¢térateur, 
brother of the preceding, born in Paris in 1737.. He 
served in the Seven Years’ war, and subsequently com- 
manded the guard of Louis XVIII. at Mittau. He 
wrote a treatise “ On Ancient and Historical Geography,” 
(1807.) Died in 1824. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Barentin-Montchal, de, MApamr, wife of the pre- 
ceding, wrote an ‘‘Abridged History of the Old and 
New Testament for Children and Youth,” (1804.) 

Barents,ba’rénts, or Barendsen, ba’rént-sen, (DIE- 
TRICH,) also called Bernard Dirk, a Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1534. He studied in Italy under 
Titian, with whom he formed an intimate friendship, and 
whose portrait he painted. His picture of ‘“ Judith” is 
ranked among his master-pieces. Died in 1592. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Barentz or Barendz, ba’rénts, written also Barent- 
zen, (WILLEM,) a Dutch navigator of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who attempted, in 1594, a voyage to China by way 
of the Arctic Sea, and reached 78° of latitude. His ac- 
count of the expedition, translated into French, is con- 
tained in the ‘ Histoire générale des Voyages.” 

Barére de Vieuzac, ba’rair’ deh ve-uh’z&k’, (BER- 
TRAND,) a French Jacobin demagogue, born at Tarbes, 
in Gascony, in 1755. He entered public life as deputy 
to the States-General in 1789, and was elected to the 
Convention in 1792. He voted for the death of the king, 
and for some time acted with the Girondists.. In April, 
1793, he was chosen a member of the committee of pub- 
lic safety. He deserted the Girondists at the critical 
time of their contest with the Jacobins; and after the 
supreme executive power was usurped by a committee 
of nine, (July, 1793,) he was the reporter or organ of 
that atrocious committee. The flowery style with which 
he adorned the measures of a merciless proscription pro- 
cured him the designation of the “ Anacreon of the guil- 
lotine.” He first proposed that ‘terror should be the 
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order of the day.” In 1794a schism occurred in the com- 
mittee. On one side were Robespierre, Saint-Just, and 
Couthon; on the other, Billaud and Collot. Barére 
waited to see which side should prove the stronger. On 
the 9th Thermidor he spoke against Robespierre in the 
Convention, and moved that his head be cut off without 
trial. Bareére, Collot, and Billaud were condemned to de- 
portation in 1795, but the first escaped from prison and 
found means to avoid that penalty. He was banished 
as a regicide in 1816, and returned to France in 1830. 
Died in 1841. The ‘‘ Mémoires de Barére” were edited 
by H. Carnot and David d’Angers, (4 vols., 1843.) 

“Compared with him,” says Macaulay, “ Fouché seems 
honest ; Billaud seems humane; Hébert seems to rise 
into dignity. . . . He had become a murderer merely for 
his safety, and continued to be a murderer merely for his 
pleasure.” 

See Macautay’s “‘ Essays ;’? M. Carnot, ‘‘ Notice historique sur 
Barére,”’ 1842. 

Baret, ba’rd’, (Jacques de la Galanderie—deh 14 
ga’l6nd’ré’,) a French lawyer and writer, born at Tours 
in 1579; died about 1650. 

Baret, (JEAN,) a French jurist and legal writer, born 
at Tours in 1511. 

Baret, (JEAN,) a French historian, published a “ His- 
tory of the Last Troubles in Moldavia,” (Paris, 1620.) 

Baret, (RENE,) grandson of the jurist Jean Baret, lived 
about 1650-70. He wrote a work on the “ Knowledge of 
Horses and their Diseases,” (1661.) 

Baretti, ba-ret’tee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian writer, born 
at Turin in 1716. In 1751 he visited London, where he 
taught Italian, and, having been befriended by Dr. John- 
son and other distinguished men, was appointed secretary 
for the foreign correspondence of the Royal Academy. 
He published an “Italian and English Dictionary,” 
(1760,) an “Italian Grammar,” an ‘ Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Italy,” (1768,) and (in English) 
“Travels through Spain, Portugal, and France,” (1770,) 
which is praised in the highest terms by Dr. Johnson. 
The first-named work is still in use. He also wrote, in 
French, an essay ‘(On Shakspeare and Voltaire,” in 
which he exposes the ignorance of the latter with re- 
gard to the English language and literature. Died in 
1789. Dy. Johnson observes of Baretti, “There are 
strong powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, many 
hooks, but with what hooks he has he grapples very 
forcibly.” 

See Boswett, “‘ Life of Johnson ;’’? GiuszepPE FRANcuI, “ Notizie 
intorno alla Vita de G. Baretti,’’ 1790. 

Barezzi, ba-rét’see, (STEFANO,) a Milanese painter 
of the nineteenth century, noted as having discovered a 
process for transferring frescos to wooden tables. 

Barfod, bar’fop, (PAUL FREDERIK,) a Danish histo- 
rian, born at Grenaae, in Jutland, in 1811. He wrote a 
“ History of Denmark and Norway under Frederick 
ITI.,” ‘*The Jews in Denmark,” and ‘“ Biography of the 
Ranzau Family.” He edited for a time a journal advo- 
cating the union of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon, 


Barfuss, bar’fodss, (JOHANN ALBRECHT,) COUNT OF, 
a Prussian general, born in 1631, served with distinction 
against the Turks in Hungary in 1691, Died in 1704. 

Bargagli, bar-gal’yee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian jurist 
and dramatic writer, brother of Scipione, noticed below, ~ 
was the author of ‘‘ La Pellegrina,” a comedy, and a work 
entitled “ Dialogo dei Giuochi,” an explanation of the 
social games of Italy. Died in 1586. 

See MazzucHELtt, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Bargagli, (SCIPIONE,) a distinguished Italian writer, 
born at Sienna, published a series of historical sketches 
and tales entitled “ Trattenimenti,” (“ Entertainments,”) 
anda treatise “On Devices,” (‘‘ Dell’ Imprese,”’) explain- 
ing the origin and signification of devices in the age 
of chivalry. He was created a count palatine by the 
emperor Rudolph II. Died in 1612. 

See MazzucHE.ut, “‘ Scrittori d’ Italia.” 

Bargedé, barzh’da’, (NICOLAS or NICOLLE,) a French 
littérateur and poet, born at Vezelay about 1550. 

Bargeo or Bargzeus. See ANGELIO, 

Bargés, bir’zhés’, (ANTOINE,) a musician, apparently 
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of French extraction, was chapel-master at the Casa 
Grande at Venice about 1530. 

Bargés, (JEAN JOSEPH LEANDRE,) a French eccle- 
siastic and Orientalist, born at Auriol in 1810, was ap- 
pointed in 1842 professor of Hebrew in the faculty of 
theology in Paris. He published treatises on the church 
history and antiquities of Africa and the city of Tlemcen, 
and “On the Temple of Baal at Marseilles.” 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bargeton, barzh’ton’, (DANIEL,) a French jurist, 
born at Uzés about 1678, was the author of a collection 
of letters advocating taxation of the clergy. Died in 1757. 

Barginet, bar’zhe’na’, (ALEXANDRE PIERRE,) a 
French political writer and novelist, born at Grenoble 
in 1798. Died in 1843. 

Bar’grave, (IsAAc,) an English divine, born in 1586, 
became Dean of Canterbury. Died in 1642. 

Bar’ham, (HeENRyY,) an English naturalist of the eigh- 
teenth century, resided many years in the West Indies. 
He wrote an account of the vegetable productions of 
*South America and the West Indies, entitled ‘‘ Hortus 
Americanus.” 

Barham, (RICHARD Harris,) an English divine and 
humorous writer, born at Canterbury in 1788. He stu- 
died at Oxford, and was subsequently appointed rector 
of Saint Augustine and Saint Faith in London. His 
“‘Ingoldsby Legends,” aseries of tales in verse, appeared 
in “Bentley’s Miscellany” in 1837, and were received 
with great favour. He was also one of the principal 
contributors to Gorton’s “ Biographical Dictionary,” and 
wrote for “ Blackwood’s Magazine” a story of college life, 
entitled “ My Cousin Nicholas.” Barham was a friend 
of Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, and other celebrated 
wits of the time. Forasevere but not unjust criticism 
on the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” see the ‘“‘ New Spirit of the 
Age,” (London, 1844.) Died in 1845. 

See a ‘‘ Life of R. H. Barham,” in an edition of his “‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,”’ 1847; ‘‘ Men I have known,”’ by WILLIAM JERDAN, 1866. 

Barhebreeus. See ABOOLFARAJ, (GREGORIUS.) 

Baricelli, ba-re-chel’lee, or Baricello, ba-re-chel’lo, 
(GIULIO CESARE,) an Italian physician, born at San Marco 
about 1580. 

Barile, ba-ree’la, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter and 
skilful sculptor in wood, born about 1520. He was the 
master of Andrea del Sarto. 

Barile, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) an Italian theologian, 
flourished between 1700 and 1725. 

Barili, ba-ree’lee, (ANTONIO DI NERI,) an Italian 
sculptor and architect, worked at Sienna from 1485 till 
I511. 

Barilli, ba-rél/lee, (LUDovico,) a celebrated Italian 
vocalist, born at Médena about 1767, was for many years 
director of the Italian Opera in Paris. 

Barillon, ba’re’yén’, a French diplomatist, was am- 
bassador at the court of London in the reign of James 
II. He was ordered to leave England by William of 
Orange about the end of 1688. ‘His political career,” 
according to Macaulay, “had brought great calamities 
both on the house of Stuart and on the house of Bour- 
bon.” (‘‘ History of England,” vol. ili. chap. xii.) 

Barillon, (JEAN,) called also Jehan Bourdel, a 
French historian, born at Issoire, wrote a ‘“ History of 
the First Six Years of the Reign of Francis I.,” (unpub- 
- lished.) Died in 1553. 

Barillon, de, deh ba‘re’yén’, (HENRI,) Bishop of 
Lugon, born in Auvergne in 1639; died in 1699. 

See C. F. Dusos, ‘‘ Abrégé de la Vie de M. H. de Barillon,”’ 1700. 

Baring, (ALEXANDER.) See ASHBURTON, LorD. 

Baring, ba’ring, (DANIEL EBERHARD,) a German 
scholar, born near Hildesheim in 1690, was the author 
of a work on diplomacy, entitled ‘“‘Clavis Diplomatica.” 
Died in 1753. 

Baring, (EVERARD,) a German scholar and teacher, 
born at Lubeck in 1608, taught at Hanover. Died in 1659. 

Ba/ring, (Sir FRANcIs,) an English financier and 
capitalist, born at or near Exeter in 1740, was the father 
of Lord Ashburton, and founder of the great banking- 
house of Baring & Company, London. Died in 1810. 

Baring, (Sir FRANCIS THORNHILL,) a liberal English 
statesman, born in 1796, was a grandson of the preceding, 
and a son of Sir Thomas Baring. He was a lord of the 


treasury from 1830 to 1834, joint secretary to the treas- 
ury from 1835 to 1839, and chancellor of the exchequer 
from 1839 to 1841. In the cabinet of Lord John Russell 
he was first lord of the admiralty, 1846-52. 

Baring, (THOMAS,) an eminent financier, brother of 
Sir Francis T. Baring, was born in 1800. In 1835 he was 
elected to Parliament for Great Yarmouth, and in 1844 
for Huntingdon. He was for a time the principal man- 
ager of the banking-house of Baring & Company. 

Baring, (Sir THomas,) eldest son of Sir Francis, born 
in 1772, was a member of Parliament from 1830 to 1832. 
He was a patron of art, and the owner of a choice col- 
lection of pictures. 

Barisani, bi-re-z4/nee, (JosEPH,) a German physician 
and medical writer, born in 1756; died in 1787. 

Barisano, b4-re-S4’no, (FRANCESCO DOMENICO,) an 
Italian physician and scientific writer, born at Alba 
about 1650. 

Barison, ba’re-sén’, or Bar’riso, the heir of the king- 
dom of Sardinia, was made king of that country in 1154 
by the assistance of Frederick Barbarossa, to whom he 
offered a tribute of four thousand silver marks. He was 
subsequently detained a prisoner by the Genoese, as a 
hostage for the money they had advanced for the tribute. 

See Cart ANpDREAS BEL, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Barrisone,”’ 1766. 


Barisoni, ba-re-80/nee, (ALBERTINO,) an Italian jurist 
and ecclesiastic, born in 1587, became professor of the 
Pandects at Padua in 1631, and Bishop of Ceneda in 
1653. Died in 1667. 


See MazzucuHeE tl, “‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Baritu, b4/re-too, (GEORGE,) a distinguished Walla- 
chian scholar and journalist, born in Transylvania in 1812, 
published in 1853 a ‘“‘German-Roumanian Dictionary.” 

Barjaud, bar’zho’, (JEAN BapristTE,) a French /t- 
térateur and soldier, born at Montlugon in 1785. He 
served under Napoleon in the campaigns of 1812 and 13, 
and was mortally wounded at the battle of Leipsic, (1813.) 
He was the author of “‘ National Odes” and other works. 

Bar-Jesus. See ELYMAS. 

Bar’kah Kh4n I, called also Barbacan, a famous 
Kharizmian chief, who, having formed an alliance with 
Nejm-ed-Deen, Aiyoobite Sultan of Egypt, took Jerusa- 
lem from the Christians in 1244 and slaughtered all the 
inhabitants who had not escaped. A quarrel breaking 
out soon after between the Sultan and Barkah Khan, the 
latter was slain in battle in 1246. 

See Matcoim’s ‘‘ History of Persia.” 


Barkah Khan, sometimes called Bor’ga, second 
Mogul ruler of Kapchak, succeeded his brother Batoo 
(Batu) in 1255, and waged war against the Russians and 
Persians. He founded the city of Serai, on the Volga, 
and was a liberal patron of learning. Died about 1265. 

Bar’ker, (ANDREW,) an English merchant of Bristol, 
in 1576 fitted out two vessels to the West Indies at his 
own expense, in order to avenge the injuries he had 
received from the Spaniards at Teneriffe. 

See Hak uyt, “Collection of Voyages.” 


Barker, (BENJAMIN,) an English Jandscape-painter 
of superior merit, was a brother of Thomas Barker, the 
inventor of the panorama. Died in 1838. 

Barker, (EpMUND HeENry,) an English classical 
scholar, born in Yorkshire in 1788. He published a 
“Greek and English Lexicon,” (1831,) ‘Classical Recre- 
ations,” and “ Parriana,” a collection of criticisms and 
anecdotes relating to his friend Dr. Parr. He was also 
a contributor to the ‘Classical Journal,” and edited 
several Latin classics, and the ‘Thesaurus Greece Lin- 
gue” of Henri Estienne, (Stephanus.) Died in 1839. 

See “Gentleman’s Magazine,’ May, 1839. 

Barker, (GrorGE,) F.R.S., of Birmingham, an Eng- 
lishman noted for his public spirit and liberal support of 
benevolent enterprises. Diedin 1845, aged about seventy. 

Barker, (HENRY Asron,) a skilful panorama-painter, 
son of Robert Barker, noticed below, born at Glasgow 
in 1774. Died in 1856. 

Barker, (JAcos,) an American merchant and finan- 
cier, born in Kennebec county, Maine, in 1779. He has 
for many years resided at New Orleans. 


See “Incidents in the Life of Jacob Barker,’? by himself, New 
York, 1855. 
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Barker, (JOHN,) an English physician, who wrote an 
“Essay on the Conformity of Ancient and Modern Medi- 
cine in the Treatment of Acute Diseases.” Died in 1748. 

Barker,(JOuN,) an English diplomatist, born in Derby- 
shire, became in 1826 British consul to Alexandria, and 
subsequently consul-general in Egypt. Died in 1850. 

Barker, (MarrHEw HeEnry,) an English novelist, 
born about 1790. His novels are mostly sketches of 
sea-life, and first appeared in the “Literary Gazette,” 
“ Bentley’s Miscellany,” and other journals, under the 
name of “The Old Sailor,” and other pseudonyms. 
Among the most popular of these are ‘‘ The Greenwich 
Pensioners,” “Tough Yarns,” and “Hamilton King.” 
In 1828 Barker became editor of the ‘‘ Nottingham Mer- 
cury.” Died in 1846. 

Bar’ker, (Ropert,) a distinguished artist, and in- 
ventor of the panorama, born in the county of Meath, 
Ireland, in 1739. He exhibited in Edinburgh in 1788 a 
panoramic view of that city, and subsequently a pano- 
rama of London in Leicester Square. Among his most 
admired pieces are the battles of Trafalgar and Copen- 
hagen. Died in 1806. 

See Naater, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Barker, (THoMAS,) an English painter of landscapes 
and rural subjects, born in Monmouthshire in 1769. 
Among his master-pieces is the ‘“ Woodman and the 
Gypsy.” Died in 1847. 

Barkey, bar’ki, (NICoLAUus,) a German scholar and 
theologian, born at Bremen in 1709. He published the 
“Museum of the Hague,” (“Museum Haganum,”) 
“ Bibliotheca Bremensis Nova,” (1760,) and other mis- 
cellaneous works. Died in 1788. 

Barkham. See BARCHAM, (JOHN.) 

Barkhausen, bark’hoy’zen, (HEINRICH LUDWIG 
WILLIBALD,) a German writer on political economy, born 
in 1742, was the author of ‘Letters on the Policy of the 
Corn Trade,” and other works. Died in 1813. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Barkiarokh or Barkyaroc, bark’yd-rok’, fourth 
Persian prince of the Seljookian dynasty, succeeded his 
father Malik-Shah in 1092. He diedin 1104. 

Bark’/ly, (Sir Hrenry,) born in London in 1815, was 
appointed Governor of Victoria, in Australia, in 1856. 

Bar’kok’, first Sultan of the Circassian Mamelukes, 
or Borgites, possessed himself of the throne of Egypt in 
1390, after overthrowing the Baharite or Tartar dynasty. 
He was a promoter of learning, and founded a college 
at Cairo. Died in 1398. 

Barkow, bar’ko, (HANS KARL LEOPOLD,) a German 
anatomist and physiologist, born in the isle of Rugen 
about 1798, published “ Monstra animalium duplicia per 
anatomen indagata,” (1830-36.) 

Barks’dale, (CLEMENT,) an English divine and writer 
horn in Gloucestershire in 1609, was the author of a “ Life 
of Grotius,” and a collection of poems. Died in 1687. 

Barks’dale, (WILLIAM,)an American general, born 
in Tennessee in 1821. He removed to Mississippi, 
studied law, and was elected to Congress about 1853. 
He was a violent partisan of slavery and disunion. He 
was killed at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 

Bar’la-am, a monk of the order of Saint Basil, whose 
original name was Bernard, born at Seminara, in Ca- 
labria, about 1290. He resided several years at Constan- 
tinople, where he became thoroughly versed in the Greek 
language, and, after his return, was appointed in 1342 
Bishop of Geraci, in the kingdom of Naples. Died in 1348. 

Barland. See BAARLAND. 

Barlzeus. See BAERLE, (CASPAR VAN.) 

Barles, barl, (Louts,) a French physician of the 
seventeenth century, translated several medical works 
from the Dutch of De Graaf. 

Barlesio, bar-la’ze-o, written also Barlezio, [Lat. 
BARLeE/TIius,] (MARINO,) a historian, born at Scutari, in 
Albania, wrote, among other works in Latin, “The Life 
and Actions of Scanderbeg,” (1506,) which has been 
translated into several languages. 

See Sax, “‘Onomasticon.” 

Barletta, bar-let’té, (GABRIELLO,) a popular Italian 
preacher, born in the kingdom of Naples, lived about 
1450-80. His sermons have been often reprinted. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical Dictionary ;’’ Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 
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Barlotta, bar-lot’ta, (Grusrpps,) a Sicilian poet and 
littérateur, born at Trapani in 1654. 

Bar’low, (FRANCIs,) a distinguished English painter 
and engraver, born in Lincolnshire about 1625. His 
representations of landscapes, birds, and fishes are par- 
ticularly admired. Among his best works are the illus- 
trations for an edition of Atsop’s “ Fables,” which he also 
etched, and a “Book of Birds,” engraved by Faithorne. 

See Strutt, “ Dictionary of Engravers.” 


Bar’low, (FRANCIS CHANNING,) an American gen- 
eral, born at Brooklyn, New York, in 1834. Before the 
breaking out of the rebellion he followed the legal pro- 
fession. He enlisted as a private in April, 1861, became 
a colonel about May, 1862, and served with distinction 
at the battles of Fair Oaks, June 1, and Antietam, Sep- 
tember 17. He was appointed a brigadier-general about 
September, 1862. He commanded a division at the bat- 
tles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court-House, 
May, 1864; also in an assault on the defences of Peters- 
burg in June. In November, 1865, he was elected secre- 
tary of state by the Republicans of New York. 

Barlow, (JoEL,) an American poet and patriot, born 
at Reading, Connecticut, in 1755, graduated at Yale 
College in 1778. He studied theology, was licensed as 
a Congregational minister, and joined the army as a 
chaplain. When the army was disbanded, in 1783, he 
settled at Hartford, began to study law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in1785. Before this date he had married 
a sister of Abraham Baldwin. In 1787 he published 
“The Vision of Columbus,” a poem, which obtained 
great popularity. He visited Europe in 1788, became a 
resident of Paris about 1792, and wrote several works to 
promote the principles of the French Revolution. During 
his residence in France he wrote a humorous poem on 
“Hasty Pudding,” which was much admired. 

Having enriched himself by commercial speculations 
in France, he returned to the United States in 1805, and 
settled on the Potomac near Washington. In 1808 he 
published his most elaborate work, “ The Columbiad,” 
an epic poem, which proved, however, in the opinion of 
most critics, a complete failure. He was appointed am- 
bassador to France in 1811, and was invited by the French 
minister in the autumn of 1812 to a conference with Na- 
poleon at Wilna, but before he arrived at that place he 
died, near Cracow, in December, 1812. ‘‘ As an author,” 
says R. W. Griswold, “he belonged to the first class of 
his time in America; and for his ardent patriotism, his 
public services, and the purity of his life, he deserves a 
distinguished rank among the men of our golden age.” 
(“Poets and Poetry of Amexica.”’) 


See, also, C. E. OEtsNeER, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. Barlow,” Paris, 
1813; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1809 ; ‘“* Encyclopadia Ame- 
ricana ;”? Duycxkinck, “ Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 


Barlow, (NICHOLAS,) an English watchmaker, who 
invented a repeater clock about 1676. 

Barlow, (PETER,) F.R.S., a distinguished English 
mathematician, born at Norwich in 1776. He became 
in 1806 one of the mathematical masters in the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich. He was afterwards a professor 
in that academy many years, and resigned the chair in 
1847. He published an “Elementary Investigation of 
the Theory of Numbers,” (1811,) and a ‘‘ Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary,” (1814.) His “ Essay on 
Magnetic Attractions” (1820) was highly prized. or his 
researches on magnetism he received the Copley medal 
in 1825. Among his valuable discoveries is a method 
of compensating or rectifying errors in the compass 
caused by the attraction of iron in ships. Died in 1862. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Barlow, (THomAS,) an English divine and theologian, 
born in Westmoreland in 1607, became Bishop of Lin- 
coln in 1675. He was the author of “The Case of To- 
leration in Matters of Religion,” and several works on 
civil and canon law. Died in 1691. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 


Barlow or Bar’lowe, (WILLIAM,) born in Essex 
county, England, became Bishop of Chichester in,1559. 
He wrote a work entitled “Cosmography,” and several 
controversial treatises. Died in 1568. 

Barlow or Barlowe, (WILLIAM,) an English di- 
vine and mathematician, son of the preceding, born in 
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Pembrokeshire, was appointed Archdeacon of Salisbury 
in 1614. He was the first of his countrymen who wrote 
on the properties of the magnet, and he made important 
improvements in the mariner’s compass. His principal 
work is entitled ‘The Navigator’s Supply,” (1597.) 
Died in 1625. 

Barmann or Baermann, bair’m4n, (GEORGE FRIED- 
RICH,) a German mathematician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, became professor of mathematics at Wittemberg. 
He published an edition of Euclid, and translated 
Lucian’s “Master of Eloquence” into German. Died 
in 1769. 

Barmann or Baermann, (GrorG NIKOLAUS,) a Ger- 
man /itéérateur, born at Hamburg in 1785, was the author 
of anumber of romances, tales, and dramas. He also 
made translations from the English, French, Spanish, 
and Italian, among which are several dramas of Calderon 
and Gozzi, and Sir Walter Scott’s works. Died in 1850. 

Barmecides, bar’me-sidz, (singular Bar’me-gide,) 
or Bar’ma-gides, |Fr. BarMEcrIDES, bar’ma’séd’; Ger. 
BARMECIDEN, bar-mét-see’den; Lat. BaRMAG’ID&,| 
written also Barmekides, a celebrated Persian family, 
which derived its name from Barmak or Barmek. His 
son Khaled-ben-Barmek was first minister of Al-Mah- 
dee, by whom he was appointed tutor to his son the 
famous Haroun-al-Raschid. Yahya, son of Khaled, be- 
came vizier to Haroun, and by his eminent services contri- 
buted in a great degree to the glory of his sovereign’s reign. 
Yahya’s three sons, namely, Yahya, Jaafar, and Fadhl, 
after enjoying for a Jong time the favours and friendship 
of Haroun-al-Raschid, at length incurred his displeasure, 
and were put to death by his orders, together with nearly 
all their family, about 802 A.D. The virtues and the 
tragic fate of the Barmecides have been a favourite sub- 
ject with Arabian poets and historians. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Bar’na-bas, [Gr. BapvéBac; Fr. BARNABE, baR/n3’- 
ba’,| Sarn’r, one of the early Christian apostles, was a 
native of the island of Cyprus, and was originally named 
Joseph. He accompanied Saint Paul on a religious 
mission to Antioch, and afterwards visited Cyprus with 
Mark. According to tradition, Barnabas founded the 
church in Milan, of which he was the first bishop. The 
writings attributed to him are generally regarded as apo- 
cryphal. The time and manner of his death are unknown. 

See Acts xiii.-xv.; P. Puccinexut, ‘ Vita di S. Barnaba,”’ 1649. 

Bar’nard, (Sir ANDREW FRANCIS,) a British general, 
born in 1773; died in 1855. 

Barnabe. See BARNABAS, SAINT. 

Bar’/nard, (DANIEL D., LL.D.,) United States min- 
ister to Prussia, born in Berkshire county, Massachu- 
setts, in the early part of the nineteenth century. In 
1827 he was elected a representative to Congress, and 
was re-elected in 1839, 1841, and 1843. He was appointed 
minister to Prussia in 1850. For several years he has 
edited a journal of education in New York. 

Bar’/nard, (Lady ANN#,) a Scottish poetess, whose 
maiden name was Lindsay, born in Fifeshire in 1750, 
was a daughter of the Earl of Balcarres. She wrote 
the ballad of ‘Auld Robin Gray.” Died in 1825. 

Barnard, (FREDERICK A. P., LL.D.,) an American 
teacher and educational writer, born in Sheffield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1809. He graduated at Yale College, and 
became professor of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
etc. in the University of Alabama, (1838 to 1854,) and 
professor of mathematics and astronomy in the Univer- 

- sity of Mississippi, of which he was chosen president in 
1856. His principal work is “Letters on College Goy- 
ernment and the Evils inseparable from the American 
College System in its. Present Form,” (1855.) 

Bar’nard,‘(HENRy,) a British general, born in Oxford- 
shire about 1800. He served in the Crimea in 1854, and 
obtained command of an army in India in June, 1857. 
Died at Delhi in July of that year. 

Barnard, (HENRY,) an eminent American writer on 
education, born at Hartford, Connecticut, in January, 
1811. He graduated at Yale College in 1830, and studied 
Jaw. As a member of the legislature of Connecticut, to 
which he was elected about 1837, he rendered important 
services by the reorganization of the system of public 
schools. He became secretary of the board of educa- 
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tion of Connecticut, and in this capacity wrote a number 
of able reports on public schools. He published, be- 
sides other works, “School Architecture,” ‘‘ Normal 
Schools in the United States,” ‘‘ Hints and Methods for 
the Use of Teachers,” and “ National Education in Eu- 
rope.” He has recently been appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education. ‘Mr. Barnard,” says the 
“Westminster Review” for January, 1854, “in his work 
on ‘National Education in Europe,’ has collected and 
arranged more valuable information and statistics than 
can be found in any one volume in the English language.” 

Barnard or Bernard, (JOHN,) an English divine 
and controversialist, born in Lincolnshire ; died in 1683. 

Barnard, (JoHN,) an American divine, born in Bos- 
ton in 1681. He was minister of Marblehead for more 
than fifty years, and published numerous sermons. He 
was distinguished for his sagacity in temporal affairs. 
Died in 1770. 

Barnard, (Sir JoHN,) an English merchant and 
statesman, born in Berkshire in 1685. He was elected 
in 1722 a member of Parliament for London, which he 
continued to represent for nearly forty years, voting gen- 
erally against the administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
He was made a knight in 1732, and in 1737 lord-mayor 
of London. Died in 1764. 


See ‘ Biographia Britannica.”” 


Barnard, (JOHN G.,) an able American general and 
engineer, born in Essex county, Massachusetts, in 1815. 
He graduated at West Point in 1833, obtained a com- 
mission in the corps of engineers, and was employed 
many years on the defences of the coast. He became a 
captain in 1838, and served as engineer in the Mexican 
war, 1846-47. In the spring of 1861 he planned and su- 
perintended the fortifications of Washington. He was 
appointed chief of engineers of the army of the Potomac 
about July 2, 1861, and served at the battles of Gaines’ 
Mill, June 27, and Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. He was 
chief engineer of the armies in the field, on the staff of 
General Grant, from June 5, 1864, to April 9, 1865. In 
December, 1865, he obtained the rank of colonel of 
engineers. During the war he was a member of many 
boards and commissions. He has published a number 
of scientific and military works. 

Barnaud, bar’nd’, (NicoLas,) a French writer on 
alchemy and philosophy, born at Crest, in Dauphiny, 
He published, among other works, ‘‘The Mirror of ‘the 
French,” (1582,) a political treatise. 

Barnave, bar’nav’,(ANTOINE PIERRE JOSEPH MARIE,) 
a French revolutionist and orator, born at Grenoble in 
1761. He acquired distinction as an advocate in his 
youth, and was elected to the States-General in 1789. 
He was one of the founders of the club called “ Friends 
of the Constitution,” one of the leaders of the popular 
party, and for a short time had much influence in the 
Assembly. He was the adversary of Mirabeau in a cele- 
brated debate on the subject of the king’s power to make 
warand peace. In 1791 he and two others were appointed 
as a committee to attend the king in his compulsory return 
from Varennes to Paris. His sympathy was excited for 
the royal captives, and he then became a defender of the 
throne with the constitution. His political career ended 
with the dissolution of the Assembly in September, 1791, 
and he was executed in November, 1793. He left several 
political treatises, one of which is entitled “ Réflexions 
politiques.” Lamartine represents him as an honest 
man, of moderate capacity, and calls him ‘the first ora- 
tor of the Assembly which held the fate of the monarchy 
suspended,” (in June, 1791.) ‘‘ Barnave, though the best 
debater in the National Assembly,” says Macaulay, 
“flinched before the energy of Mirabeau.” 

See M. Dr Satvanpy, ‘“‘Vie de Barnave,’’ 1833; LAMARTINE, 
“History of the Girondists.” 

Barner, bar/ner, (JAMES,) a German chemist and 
physician, born at Elbing in 1641 ; died in 1686. 

arnes, barnz, (ALBERT,) an eminent American di- 
vine, born at Rome, in the State of New York, in 1798. 
He graduated at Hamilton College in July, 1820, and 
in the autumn of the same year entered the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton. Having been licensed to preach 
in 1823, he was soon after ordained pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Morristown, New Jersey. In 1830 he 
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was called to the pastoral charge of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, a position which he held for 
more than thirty years. In the controversy which led 
to a division of the church into the Old and New Schools 
he took an important part, and he is perhaps the most 
prominent and influential representative of the New- 
School doctrines. As a commentator on the Scriptures, 
Mr. Barnes has deservedly a high reputation. It is ad- 
mitted, even by those who do not agree with him in many 
of his religious views, that in his scriptural notes he 
combines extensive learning with great simplicity and 
clearness of exposition. His writings are highly prized 
by the religious community on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is estimated that the circulation of his ‘ Notes on the 
New Testament” (of which there are eleven volumes) 
has up to this time (1869) reached above a million 
volumes. Among his numerous other works may be 
mentioned his ‘Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of 
Slavery,” “The Church and Slavery,” (1857,) and “The 
Atonement in its Relations to Law and Moral Govern- 
ment,” (1859.) Died in December, 1870. 

Many years since, Mr. Barnes took a decided stand, 
both in his sermons and in his writings, against the 
iniquities of slavery; he had the honourable distinction 
of having firmly and fearlessly declared his views on 
this subject at a time when such a course was as unpop- 
ular as it was unusual among the clergy of the United 
States. 

It may be proper to state that Mr. Barnes declined on 
conscientious grounds the title of doctor of divinity, a 
title to which perhaps few divines, either in this country 
or in Europe, could present a better claim, whether we 
consider his great learning or the purity and consistency 
of his Christian character. 

Barnes, barnz, (BARNABY,) an English poet, born 
about 1569. He was the author of a “ Divine Century 
of Spiritual Sonnets,” and a tragedy entitled “The 
Devil’s Charter.” He also translated Cicero’s ‘De 
Officiis.” 

Barnes, (DANIEL H.}) a Baptist minister and distin- 
guished American conchologist, was one of the founders 
and teachers of the New York High School. He con- 
tributed to ‘“Silliman’s Journal” a number of articles on 
conchology, etc. Died in 1828. 

Barnes, (JOHN,) an English Catholic theologian, who 
condemned in his writings some of the dogmas of the 
Romish Church, and was imprisoned nearly thirty years 
in the Inquisition, where he died. His principal works 
are ‘‘Catholico-Romanus Pacificus,” (1680,) and an 
“Essay against Equivocations.” 

Barnes, (JosHUA,) an English scholar, born in Lon- 
don in 1654, published editions of Euripides, Homer, 
and Anacreon. He also wrote a “ History of Edward 
the Third,” and a number of poems. Died in 1712. 

Barnes, written also Berners, (JULIANA,) born in 
Essex, was prioress of the convent of Sopewell, near 
Saint Alban’s. She wrote a treatise on hunting, hawk- 
ing, etc., known as the ‘“ Book of Saint Alban’s,” (1486.) 

See Lincarp, ‘‘ History of England.” 

Barnes, (ROBERT,) an English Protestant theologian 
under the reign of Henry VIII., who appointed him 
one of his chaplains. He afterwards incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the king, and was burnt at the stake by his 
order, (1540.) He wrote “Lives of the Popes from 
Saint Peter to Alexander II.,” (1536,) with a preface by 
Luther. ; 

See Burnet, “ History of the Reformation.” 

Barnes, (SUSAN REBECCA,) an American poetess, 
born in New Hampshire. Her works are included in 
Griswold’s “Female Poets of America.” 

Barnes, (THOMAS,) an able English editor, born about 
1786. He was chief editor of the London ‘‘ Times” for 
about twenty years, and one of the proprietors of the 
same. Died inr84r. 

Barnes, (WILLIAM,) an English philologist, clergy- 
man, and poet, born in Dorsetshire about 1810. -He 
published various works. 

Bar/nett, (JOHN,) an English musician and composer, 
born at Bedford in 1802. He has composed popular 
songs, masses, and a successful English opera, entitled 
“The Mountain Sylph.” 
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Barnett, (Morris,) an English actor who successfully 
adapted the French drama ‘‘Monsieur Jacques,” and 
others, to the English and American stage. Died in 1856, 

Barneveldt, bar’neh-vélt, (JoHAN van Olden—van 
old’en,) an eminent and liberal Dutch statesman, born 
at Amersfoort in 1549. He began to practise law at the 
Hague about 1570, soon after which he served in the 
army against the Spaniards, and was chosen pensionary 
of Rotterdam in 1576. He was at the head of a depu- 
tation which, in 1585, after the death of William of 
Orange, offered the sovereignty of the Dutch prov- 
inces to Queen Elizabeth. On his return he was ap- 
pointed advocate-general or grand pensionary of Hol- 
land, and successfully opposed the designs of the Earl 
of Leicester, who had command of the army. He 
acquired great influence in the state, and became the 
chief .of the republican party, the opponents of which 
followed Maurice of Nassau. In his negotiations with 
the Spanish court, which, despairing of the conquest of 
the revolted provinces, had made pacific overtures, he 
was impeded by Maurice and his partisans, who de- 
nounced him asa traitor ; but he extorted the recognition 
of the independence of the United Provinces, and in 
April, 1609, concluded a truce for twelve years. Before 
and after this event he was grand pensionary, the high- 
est civil officer of the state. 

The fierceness of faction was increased by fanaticism. 
A bitter contention had lately risen in Holland be- 
tween the Arminians and Gomarists, (rigid Calvinists.) 
Barneveldt having identified himself with the former, 
Prince Maurice took sides with the Gomarists. (See AR- 
MINIUS and GRortius.) The army, the ignorant multi- 
tude, and the majority of the clergy adhered to Maurice, 
who procured the convocation of a national synod to 
agree upon a standard of compulsory conformity. This 
measure Barneveldt opposed, because he favoured uni- 
versal toleration. The Synod met at Dort in 1618, and 
condemned the Arminians. Barneveldt was arrested 
the same year, convicted on imaginary charges, and be- 
headed in May, 1619. 

See Mot ey, “‘ History of the United Netherlands ;”? Dz Tuou, 
‘* Historia sui Temporis ;’? Morert, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Bar’/ney, (JosHuA,) an American commodore, born 
in Baltimore in 1759. He became a lieutenant in 1775 
or 1776, was captured by the British in 1777 and again 
in 1781. Having obtained command of the Hyder Ali, 
he captured the General Monk in 1782. In the autumn 
of that year he was sent to France with despatches. He 
received a commission as captain in the French service 
in 1795, but resigned it in 1800. He commanded a flotilla 
in Chesapeake Bay in 1813, and was’ wounded at the 
battle of Bladensburg in August, 1814. Died in 1818. 

See Mary Barney, “‘ Memoir of Commodore J. Barney,’’ 1832. 

Barn’field, (R1cHARD,) an English poet, born about 
1574, was the author of ‘ Cynthia,” (1595,) and several 
other poems. Died after 1605. 

Barni, bar’ne’, (JULES,) a French philosopher, born 
at Lille in 1818. He has published French versions of 
the works of Kant, with critical remarks. 

Barnstorf, barn’storf, (BERNARD,) a German physi- 
cian and scientific writer, born at Rostock in 1625; died 
in 1704. 

Barnstorf, (EBERHARD,) son of the preceding, born 
at Rostock in 1672, became professor of mathematics and 
medicine at Haile. He was the author of several medical 
works in Latin. Died in 1712. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bar’/num, (PHINEAS T.,) a famous American specu- 
lator, born at Bethel, Connecticut, in 1810. In 1841 he 
established in New York City a museum, which, through 
its real and pretended wonders, soon acquired great 
celebrity. For further particulars of his history, see his 
“Life,” written by himself, (New York, 1855.) 

Baro, ba’ro’, (BALTHASAR,) a French poet and jurist, 
born at Valence in 1600, was the author of an “Ode on 
the Death of Marshal Schomberg,” and several dramatic 
poems, Died in 1650, 

Barocci, bia-rot’/chee, [Fr. BARocHE, b&’rosh’,] or 
Baroccio, b4-rot/cho, (Frort FrpErico d’Urbino— 
door-bee’no,) a celebrated Italian painter, born at Ur- 
bino in 1528. He studied the works of Raphael and 
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Titian, but formed his style chiefly upon the model of 
Correggio. Among his master-pieces are a “Descent 
from the Cross,” at Perugia, a “ Holy Family,” in the 
Museum at Naples, and ‘Saint Francis in Ecstasy at 
the Appearance of the Saviour and the Virgin,” which he 
was seven years in completing. Barocci possessed great 
merit as a colorist, and skil] in the management of chiaro- 
scuro. He also engraved several of his pictures in supe- 
rior style. Died in 1612. 

See Bettorr, “Vite dei Pittori,” ete. 

Baroccio, bi-rot’cho, or Barocci, (AMBROGIO,) a 
Milanese painter and sculptor of the fifteenth century, 
was an ancestor of F. Federigo d’Urbino, noticed above. 

Baroccio or Barozzio. See VIGNOLA. 

Baroche, the French of BARocclI, which see. 

Baroche, ba’rosh’, (PIERRE JULES,) a French advo- 
cate and minister of state, born in Paris in 1802. He 
was a member of the Constituent Assembly in 1848-49, 
and minister of the interior in 1850. From April to Oc- 
tober, 1851, he was minister of foreign affairs. Having 
become a partisan of Louis Napoleon, he was appointed 
president of the council of state just after the coup a’état 
of December, 1851. In June, 1863, he became minister of 
justice and keeper of the seals. 

Baroero, ba-ro-a’ro, (?) (GIACOMo,) an Italian pro- 
fessor of surgery at Turin, born at Soglio in 1790, wrote 
a “Treatise on Practical Surgery.” Died in 1831. 

Bar’on, (ALEXANDER,) a physician, born in Scotland 
in 1745, emigrated to Charleston, South Carolina, about 
1770. He practised there with distinction, and was one 
of the founders of the medical society of South Carolina. 
Died in 1819. 

Bar’on, written also Baro, (BONAVENTURA,) an Trish 
monk, originally named Fitzgerald, born at Clonmel 
about 1600, Died in 1696. 

Baron, bia’rén’, (EGuinaire, A’ge’ndr’,) a distin- 
guished jurist, born at Saint-Pol-de-Léon in 1495, was 
styled by Cujas the French Varro. He published seve- 
ral Latin treatises on the Pandects. Died in 1550. 

See Tatsanp, ‘‘ Vies des plus célébres Jurisconsultes.”’ 

Baron, ba-ron’, (ERNsT GOTYLIEB,) a celebrated Ger- 
man lute-player and writer on music, born at Breslau in 
1696. He published, among other works, “ Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical Researches on the Lute.” 
Died in 1760. 

Baron, (HYACINTHE THEODORE,) a French physician 
and medical writer, born in Paris in 1686, was elected 
in 1730 dean of the medical faculty. Died in 1758. 

Baron, (HYACINTHE THEODORE,) a physician, son of 
the preceding, born in Paris in 1707; died in 1787. 

Bar’on, (JOHN,) an Eyglish physician, wrote a “ Life 
of Dr. Jenner,” (2 vols., 1827-38.) Died in 1851. 

Baron, (MICHEL,) originally Boyron, a dramatic 
writer, and one of the most celebrated French actors, 
born in Paris in 1653. At an early age he attracted the 
notice of Moliére, who became his intimate friend and 
gave him valuable instructions in his art. He was called 
the Roscius of his time. Died in 1729, 

Baron, written also Baro, (PIERRE,) a French Prot- 
estant, became professor of divinity at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, about 1574. Died in London in 1599. 

Baron, (RICHARD,) an English dissenting divine and 
political writer, was a native of Leeds. He published a 
compilation entitled “The Pillars of Priestcraft and Or- 
thodoxy shaken,” and edited Milton’s prose works. Died 
in 1768. 

Baron, (VINCENT,) a French theologian, born at 
Martres in 1604, published several works. Died in 1674. 

Baron d’Hénouville, ba’rén’ di/noo’vél’, (THEO- 
DORE,) brother of Hyacinthe Théodore Baron the 
younger, noticed above, born in Paris in 1715, wrote 
several valuable works on chemistry and pharmacy. 
Died in 1768. 

Baroni, ba-ro’nee, (ADRIANA BASILIO,) an Italian 
lady, celebrated for her beauty, talents, and accomplish- 
ments. A volume of poems in praise of her graces was 
published in 1623. 

Baroni, (LEONoRA,) daughter of Adriana Baroni, 
was likewise distinguished for her beauty and wit, and 
enjoyed a high reputation as a vocalist. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo, ba-ro’/nee ka-val-ka’bo, (Cur- 


MENTE,) an Italian “tératewr, born near Roveredo in 
1726, wrote “ Memoirs towards Literary History,” and 
other works. Died in 1796. 

Baroni-Cavalcabo, (GASPAR ANTONIO,) a painter, 
born in 1682 near Roveredo, in the Tyrol. Died in 1759. 

Baronio. See BARONIUS. 

Ba-ro’ni-us or Baronio, b4-ro’ne-o, (CESARE,) an 
eminent Italian cardinal and writer on church history, 
born at Sora, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1538. He 
studied theology at Rome under the celebrated Filippo 
di Neri, whom in 1593 he succeeded as superior of the 
congregation of the Oratory. He became successively 
contessor to Pope Clement VIII., cardinal, and librarian 
of the Vatican. His principal work is entitled ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Annals,” 12 vols. folio, (in Latin, 1588-1607,) 
which, though not free from errors, is characterized by 
great learning and research, and cost its author thirty 
years of labour. Among his other productions is a 
treatise “On the Sicilian Monarchy,” in which he op- 
poses the claims of the King of Spain to Sicily. At an 
election for pope he once received thirty-one votes, Died 
in Rome in 1607. 

See Nictron, ‘“*Mémoires;’”? J. BARNABa&us, ‘‘ Vita purpurati 
principis C. Baronii Cardinalis,”’ 1651; La Croze, “ Vie de Baronius ;”’ 
T. LE Fesvre, “Vie de C. Cardinal de Baronius,”’ 1668. 

Baronius, (Justus,) a Calvinistic theologian of the 
seventeenth century, born at Xanten,in the duchy of 
Cleves, was converted to Catholicism, in defence of 
which he wrote several treatises. 

Barotti, ba-rot’/tee, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) an Italian 
littérateur, born at Ferrara in 1701; died about 1775. 

Barou du Soleil, ba’roo’ dui so’la’ye, (or so‘lal’,) 
(PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French writer, born at Lyons in 
1742, was executed during the reign of terror in 1793. 

Barozzi or Barozzio. See VIGNOLA. 

Barozzi, ba-rot’see, or Barocci, ba4-rot’chee, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) an Italian jurist, was professor of canon Jaw at 
Padua. He was related to the popes Eugene IV and 
Paul IIJ., and was appointed by the latter Bishop of Tre- 
viso. Died in 1471. 

Barozzi or Barocci, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian mathe- 
matician and scholar, lived about 1570. 

Barozzi, (GIACOMO,) nephew of the preceding, wrote 
a “ Treatise on Mathematics” and ‘*Commentary on the 
Sphere.” 

Barra, ba’ra’, (PIERRE,) a French physician and medi- 
cal writer, lived at Lyons about 1650. 

Barraband or Barraban, ba’ri’bén’,(PIERRE PAUL,) 
a French artist and excellent bird-painter, born at Au-* 
busson in 1767. Among his best productions are the 
illustrations for Le Vaillant’s ‘Natural History of Afri- 
can Birds,” for Sonnini’s edition of Buffon, and for La- 
treille’s ‘History of Insects.” Died in 1809. 

Barrabino, bar-ra-bee/no, (SIMONE,) an Italian paint- 
er, born near Genoa; died in 1640. 

Barrados, bir-ra’dds, or Barradas, bar-ra/das, [Lat. 
BARRA/DIUS,] (SEBASTIAO,) a Portuguese Jesuit, born in 
1542, was venerated as a saint. Died in 1615. 

Barragan, biar-ra-gan’, (MIGUEL,) a Mexican general 
who became president of Mexico in 1835 and died a few 
months afterwards. 

Barral, ba’ral’, (JEAN AucusTIN,) a French chemist, 
born at Metz in 1810, first extracted nicotine from the 
tobacco-leaf and made known its highly poisonous quali- 
ties. He also wrote several treatises on the application 
of chemistry to agriculture and the arts. 

Barral, (PIERRE,) a French writer and zealous Jan- 
senist, born at Grenoble, was one of the principal con- 
tributors to the “ Historical, Literary, and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Celebrated Men.” Died in 1772. 

Barral, de, deh ba’ral’, (ANDRE Horace FRAN- 
¢ols,) VIscouNT, a French general, born at Grenoble in 
1743, served in the last campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
war, and in 1792 under Kellermann in the army of the 
Alps. Died in 1829, 

Barral, de, (JosrrH MArr£,) Marquis of Montferrat, 
brother of André Horace, a French magistrate, born at 
Grenoble in 1742, became first president of the imperial 
court at Grenoble. Died in 1828. 

Barral, de, (Lours Marutas,) Count, brother of 
André Horace, noticed above, born in 1746. He be- 
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came successively Bishop of Meaux, almoner to the 
empress Josephine, and Archbishop of ours. 

Barranco, bar-ran’ko,(FRANCISCO,) a Spanish painter, 
lived in Andalusia about 1650. 

Barras, de, deh b&’ra’/, (Louts,) Count, a French 
naval officer, born in Provence, served under De Grasse 
in the American war in 1782, and afterwards took pos- 
see? of the English colonies of Nevis and Mont- 
errat, 

Barras, de, (PAUL FrANGoIs JEAN NICOLAS,) COUNT, 
one of the first five Directors of the French Republic, 
was born of a noble family at Foy-Emphoux, in Pro- 
vence, inI755. He favoured the popular cause in 1789, 
and in 1792 was elected to the Convention, in which he 
was a prominent partisan of the Mountain. In Octo- 
ber, 1793, Barras and Fréron were sent on a mission 
to the south of France. They are charged with insti- 
gating the cruel execution of many royalists of Toulon 
after that city had been taken by the army. Barras was 
one of the conspirators who triumphed over Robespierre 
on the 9th Thermidor, 1794. Having been appointed by 
the Convention commander of the national guard on that 
day, he distinguished himself by his successful audacity. 
Tn October, 1795, with the aid of Bonaparte, whom he 
selected as general of the artillery, he defeated the in- 
surgents of the sections in Paris, and was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Directory. After the coup d’éat of the 18th 
Fructidor, Barras was the most powerful of the directors. 
He was the only man who kept his place in the Direc- 
tory from its first appointment until its subversion by 
Bonaparte in 1799, which was the end of his political 
career. He died near Paris in 1829. He was indolent 
and dissolute, and possessed only moderate abilities. 

See ‘‘Mémoires de Barras;’? Tuters, “History of the French 
Revolution ;”? C. Doris, ** Amours et Aventures du Vicomte de Bar- 
ras,”’ 4 vols., 1816. 

Barrau, ba’rd’, (THEODORE HENRI,) a French teacher 
and educational writer, born at Toulouse in 1794. 

Barraud, ba’rd’, (JACQUES,) an eminent French jurist 
and legal writer, born at Poitiers in 1555; died in 1626. 

Barraud, (JACQUES,) a son of the preceding, was also 
noted as a jurist and Latin poet. 

Barré, ba’ra’, (GUILLAUME,) a German publicist of 
French extraction, born about 1760. Having visited 
Paris in the early part of the Revolution, he became in- 
terpreter to Napoleon. He published in 1804 a “ His- 
tory of the French Consulate under Bonaparte.” Died 
in 1829. 

Barré, (ISAAC,) COLONEL, an officer of the British 
army, born in Dublin in 1726, was ason of a Frenchman. 
Ife served in Canada under General Wolfe, was patron- 
ized by Lord Shelburne, and was elected a member of 
Parliament in 1761. He gained the favour of the Amer- 
icans by a spirited speech against the Stamp Act in 1765, 
and by his subsequent course during Lord North’s ad- 
ministration. In 1766 he was appointed a privy coun- 
cillor. The “ Letters of Junius” have been ascribed to 
Colonel Barré. Died in 1802. 

Barre, bar, (JEAN AUGUSTE,) a French sculptor, a son 
of Jean Jacques, noticed below, born in Paris in 1811. 
He gained a first medal in 1840. 

Barre, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French engraver of medals, 
born in Paris in 1793. He became graveur-général of the 
mint in 1842. Died in 1855. 

Barre, (JOSEPH,) a French ecclesiastic and chancellor 
of the University of Paris, was the author of a “General 
History of Germany,” (11 vols., 1748,) and other works. 
Died in 1764. 

Barré, (Louts,) a French /¢éérateur, born at Lille in 
1799, translated Walter Scott’s poems into French, ana 
published in 1844 a “New Classical Biography.” 

Barré, (PIERRE YVES,) born in Paris in 1749, was the 
author of several popular dramas, one of which is en- 
titled “The Marriage of Scarron.” Died in 1832. 

Barre, de la, deh 14 bar, (ANToINE le Fevre—leh’- 
févr’ or favr’,) a French general, appointed Governor 
of Guiana in 1663, re-took Cayenne from the Dutch, and 
was made Governor of Canada in 1682. He was recalled 
in 1685, and died in 1688. 


See CHARLEVOIX, ‘‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France.” 
Barre, de la, (CEsAR ALEXIS Chichereau—shésh’- 


r0’,) CHEVALIER, a French /ittévrateur, born at Langeais 
about 1630, was the author of ‘* Fables” in verse. 

Barre, de la, (FRANCoIS Poulain—poo’lan’,) a 
French miscellaneous writer, born in Paris in 1647. He 
published, among other works, a treatise “On the Equal- 
ity of the Sexes.” Died in 1723. 

Barre, de la, (JEAN,) a French lawyer and /ittérateur, 
born in Paris about 1650, wrote a continuation of Bos- 
suet’s ‘Discourse on Universal History.” Died about 
1711. 

Barre, de la, (JEAN,) a French antiquary of the seven- 
teenth century, was a resident of Corbeil. 

Barre, de la, (JEAN Francois le Févre—leh’févr’ 
or favr’,) CHEVALIER, grandson of Antoine le Feévre, 
noticed above, born at Abbeville in 1747. He was con- 
demned:to death by the tribunal of that city for having 
mutilated a crucifix, and was executed in 1766, at the age 
of nineteen. This act of barbarity and intolerance is 
severely commented upon by Voltaire in his ‘f Account 
of the Death of the Chevalier de la Barre.” 

See VoLTaire, “‘Correspondance,”’ and his ‘‘ Relation de la Mort 
du Chevalier de la Barre,”’ 1766. 

Barre, de la, (JEAN JACQUES,) a Protestant theolo- 
gian, born at Geneva in 1696, was a son of Frangois 
Poulain, noticed above. He published ‘ Philosophic 
Thoughts” and ‘“ Dialogues on Different Subjects.” Died 
in 1751. 

Barre, de la, (Louis FRANGoIS JOSEPH,) a French 
scholar and critic, born at Tournay in 1638, was a brother 
of Antoine Barre de Beaumarchais. He published edi- 
tions of the “ Vetera Analecta” of Mabillon, of Moréri’s 
“Dictionary,” and other valuable works. Died in 1738. 

Barre, La, 14 bar, (MICHEL,) a celebrated French 
musician and composer of operas, born in Paris about 
1680. Died in 1744. 

Barre de Beaumarchais, de la, deh 14 bar deh 
bo’mar’sha’, (ANTOINE,) a French Uittérateur, born at 
Cambrai, was the author of “Letters, Serious and Play- 
ful, on the Works of Savants,” (1729.) Died about 1757. 

Barré de Saint-Venant, b&4’ra’ deh sAn’veh-nén’, 
(JEAN,) a French agricultural writer, born at Niort in 
1737, became a resident of Saint Domingo. He wrote 
a work “On the Modern Colonies under the Torrid 
Zone,” (1802.) Died in 1810. 

Barreau, bard’, (ALEXANDRINE RosE,) a French 
heroine, born at Sartens about 1770, served as soldier 
in nearly all the campaigns of the republic and empire, 
Died in 1843. 

Barreau, (FRANGOIS,) an ingenious French mechan: 
ician, born at Toulouse in 1731. One of his master- 
pieces was an ivory sphere af exquisite and complicated 
workmanship, called a £zosk, which he presented to Na- 
poleon. Died in 1814. 

Barreaux, des, da ba’rd’, (JAcquEs Vallée—vi'ld’,} 
SEIGNEUR, an indifferent French poet, born in Paris in 
1602. Died in 1673. 

Barreiros, bar-ra’e-rés, (GASPAR,) a Portuguese geo- 
grapher, was a nephew of the celebrated historian Jodo 
de Barros. His principal work is entitled “ Choro- 
graphia ;” besides which he was the author of ‘‘ Cosmo- 
graphic Observations.” Died in 1574. 

Barrelier, bar’le-4’, (JACQUES,) a French botanist, 
born in Paris in 1606. In 1635 he entered the order of 
Saint Dominic, and, while visiting the convents of 
France, Spain, and Italy, made a valuable collection of 
plants and shells. He was engaged upon a large botan- 
ical work when he died in 1673. His manuscripts were 
subsequently destroyed by fire; but the copper-plates 
were preserved, and were collected by Antoine de Jus- 
sieu, and published with accompanying descriptions, 
under the title of ‘ Plants of France, Spain, and Italy.” 
The work contains thirteen. hundred and ninety-two 
figures of plants, and three plates of shells. Plumier 
has named the genus Barrelia in honour of this botanist. 

Barréme, b4’rém’, (FRANGOIS,) a French arithmeti- 
cian of the seventeenth century, was a native of Lyons. 


and the author of valuable arithmetical works. Died 
in 1703. 
Barrére. See BARERE. 


Barrére, ba’rair’, (P1ERRE,) a French naturalist and 
physician, born at Perpignan about 1690. He was the 
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author of an Essay on the Natural History of Equi- 
noctial France,” being a mere list or enumeration of the 
natural productions of Guiana and Cayenne, where he 
resided nearly three years. Died in 1755. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Barres, (JosEPH FREDERICK.) 

Barretier. See BARATIER. , 

Barreto, bir-ra’to, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese mis- 
sionary and Jesuit, born at Montemor-o-Novo in 1588. 
He wrote, in Italian, an “ Account of Missions, etc. in 
the Province of Malabar,” (1645.) Died at Goa in 1663. 

Barreto, de, da bar-ra’to, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese 
who was appointed in 1555 governor of the Indies. In 
an attempt to conquer that portion of Africa called Mo- 
nomotapa, after suffering great hardships, he died in 

1574. It was by his orders that the poet Camoéns was 
exiled to Macao. 

Barreto, de, (MuNoz, moon-ydz’,) a Portuguese 
under the reign of Sebastian, was Viceroy of the Indies 
in 1573, and in 1589 governor of the eastern shores of 
Africa. 

Barreto de Resende, bir-ra’to da ra-sén’da, (PE- 
DRO,) a Portuguese historian, who left in manuscript a 
work on the history of India. Died in 1651. 

Bar’rett, (EATON SPANNARD,) an Irish writer of satire 
and fiction, born about 1785. He published poems en- 
titled “ Woman,” and “All the Talents,” (1807;) also 
‘‘ The Heroine,” a satirical romance. Died in 1820. 

Barrett, (ELIZABETH.) See BROWNING. 

Barrett, (GEORGE,) a distinguished landscape-painter, 
born at Dublin about 1730, was one of the first members 
of the Royal Academy of Painting. He was a friend 
of Edmund Burke. Died in 1784. 

Bar’rett, (GkEoRGrE Horron,) an English actor, born 
in 1794, removed to the United States,-where he gained 
considerable popularity, and became manager of the 
Bowery Theatre in New York. 

Bar-rett’, (or ba’ra’,) (JEAN JACQUES,) a French aéééra- 
teuy, of English extraction, born at Condom in 1717. He 
made translations from Cicero, Ovid, Virgil, and Tacitus, 
and also translated Macchiavelli’s “ History of Florence,” 
and “The Praise of Folly” by Erasmus. Died in 1792. 

Barrett, (JoHN,) a distinguished classical scholar, born 
in Ireland about 1750. He studied at Trinity College, 
where he became vice-provost in 1806. He wrote an 
“Tnquiry into the Origin of the Constellations that com- 
pose the Zodiac,” and an “Essay on the Life of Swift.” 
Dr. Barrett discovered, among the manuscripts of the 
college library, a palimpsest, containing fragments of the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, supposed by some to have been 
written in the second century. He was noted for his 
eccentricities ; and many anecdotes are related of his 
simplicity and ignorance of common life. Died in 1821. 

Barrett, (WILLIAM,) an English antiquary and sur- 
geon, resided at Bristol. His principal work is entitled 
“History and Antiquities of Bristol,” (1788.) He was 
a fellow of the Antiquarian Society. Died in 1789. 

Barrey, ba’rd’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE,) a French physi- 
cian, born at Besancon in 1771, was a zealous promoter 
of vaccination. Died in 1837. 

Barri. See GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 

Barri, bar’ree, (GABRIELLO,) an Italian scholar and 
antiquary, born at Francica, in Calabria, wrote, in Latin, 
a treatise “ On the Antiquity and Situation of Calabria,” 
(1571,) and other works. 

Barri, (Gracomo,) a Venetian painter and engraver, 
born about 1630, imitated Titian and Tintoretto. He 
published “ Viaggio pittoresco,” (1671,) which was trans- 
lated into English by Lodge. Died after 1684. 

Barrientos, bar-re-én/tds, (BARTOLOME,) a Spanish 
scholar and commentator of the sixteenth century, was 
a native of Granada. 

Barrientos, (GENES, Hd4/nés,) a Spanish theologian, 
preached in the Philippine Islands. Died in 1694. 

Barriére, ba’re-air’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French /7¢- 
térateur, born in Paris in 1786, published, among other 
works, Memoirs of Madame Campan.” 

Barriére, or Labarre, ]a’bar’, (PIERRE,) a French 
soldier, notorious from his attempt on the life of Henry 
IV. He was executed in 1593, declaring that he had 
been incited to the deed by the Catholic priests. 


See DESBARRES. 
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Barriére, (THEopoRE,) a French dramatist, born in 
Paris in 1823. Among his works is “Les Filles de 
Marbre,” (1853.) 

Barriére, de la, deh 14 ba’re-air’, (Dom JEAN,) the 
founder of the order of the Feuillants, born at Saint- 
Céré in 1544. In 1586 his institution was recognized 
by a brief from Pope Sixtus V. Died in 1600. 

Bar’rin-ger, (DANIEL MoreAu,) an American poli- 
tician, born in Cabarras county, North Carolina, in 1807. 
He represented a district of his native State in Congress 
from 1843 to 1849, and was minister to Spain from 1849 
to 1853. ‘ 

Bar’ring-ton, (Hon. DAINES,) a distinguished English 
jurist and naturalist, born in 1727, was a son of John 
Shute, Viscount Barrington, noticed below. He pub- 
lished in 1766 “ Observations upon the Statutes, chiefly 
the more Ancient, from Magna Charta to the 21 Jac. I. 
c. 27,” which is esteemed a standard work. He wrote 
also a “Dissertation on the Linnean System,” and a 
tract “On the Probability of reaching the North Pole,” 
(1775,) which is said to have suggested to Captain Phipps 
his voyage to the Arctic regions. Barrington contributed 
to the ‘‘Archzeologia” and to the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions.” He was vice-president of the Royal Society. 
Died in 1800. 

Barrington, (JOHN,) son of the first Viscount Bar- 
rington, a major-general who commanded the British 
forces at the capture of Guadeloupe. Died in 1764. 

Barrington, (JoHN Shute,) first Viscount, an able 
English writer and politician, born in Hertfordshire in 
1678. He became a member of Parliament about 1714, 
after which he was raised to the Irish peerage. “ He is 
reckoned the shrewdest head in England,” says Dean 
Swift. His principal work, ‘“ Miscellanea Sacra; or a 
New Method of considering so much of the History of 
the Apostles as is contained in Scripture,” (2 vols., 1725,) 
was highly esteemed. Died in 1734. 

Barrington, (Sir JONAH,) an Irish lawyer and writer, 
born in Queen’s county in 1767. He became in 1790 a 
member of the Irish Parliament, where he acted with 
the popular party and voted against the Union. He was 
subsequently made a knight and a judge of the admiralty 
court. He was the author of ‘‘ Historic Memoirs of Ire- 
land” and ‘“ Personal Sketches of his Own Times.” The 
latter was very popular: it abounds in amusing though 
extravagant anecdote, and presents a tolerably correct 
picture of Irish society at that time. Died in 1834. 

Barrington, (Hon. SAMUEL,) fifth son of the first 
Lord Barrington, entered the navy at an early age. He 
was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, and in 1778 
took Saint Lucia from the French. Died in 1800. 

See CampsBeE tt, ‘‘ Lives of the British Admirals.” 


Barrington, (SHUTE,) the youngest son of the first 
Lord Barrington, born in Berkshire in 1734, rose to be 
Bishop of Durham in 1791. He wrote a “ Life of Wil- 
liam, Viscount Barrington.” Died in 1826. 

Barrington, (WILLIAM WILDMAN,) second Viscount 
Barrington, eldest son of John Shute, Lord Barrington, 
born in 1710. He was elected to Parliament for Ply- 
mouth in 1754, which he continued to represent for more 
than twenty years. He was successively appointed sec- 
retary at war, (1755,) chancellor of the exchequer, (1761,) 
and treasurer of the navy, (1762.) Died in 1793. 

See SuutTE BARRINGTON, “ Political Life of W. Wildman Bar- 
rington,”? 1815; ‘* London Quarterly Review” for January, 1816. 

Barrios, bar’re-ds, or De Barros, da bar/rés, (Mr- 
GUEL,) sometimes called Daniel Levi, a Spanish Jew 
of the seventeenth century, wrote, among other works, 
an “Account of the Spanish Poets and Writers of Jew- 
ish Origin.” 

Barris, ba’réss’, (PIERRE JosEPH PAut,) a French 
statesman, born at Montesquieu in 1759, was a deputy 
to the Legislative Assembly in 1791, and subsequently 
president of the court of cassation. Died in 1824. 

Barroilhet, ba’rwa‘la’,(PAuL,) a French vocalist, born 
at Bayonne in 1810. He performed in the Opera of Paris. 

Barrois, ba’rwa’, (JACQUES Marik,) a learned French 
bookseller, born in Paris in 1704, published a great num- 
ber of valuable catalogues. Died in 1769. 

Bar’ron, (JAMES,) an American commodore, born 11 
Virginia in 1768. He commanded the Chesapeake, 
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which the British ship Leopard attacked and captured 
in 1807, in time of peace, because Barron refused to al- 
low his vessel to be searched for deserters. For his con- 
duct in this affair he was suspended for several years. In 
1820 he killed Commodore Decatur in a duel, and was at 
the same time severely wounded himself. Died in 1851. 

Barron, (SAMUEL,) a naval officer, brother of the pre- 
ceding, born in Virginia about 1764. He commanded a 
squadron sent against Tripoli in 1805. Died in 1810. 

Barron, (SAMUEL,) an American officer, born in Vir- 
ginia, entered the navy about 1812. He became a com- 
mander in 1847, and captain in 1855. As commodore 
of the rebel navy, he commanded at Fort Hatteras, which 
he surrendered in August, 1861. 

Barros, bar’rés, (ANDREA,) a Portuguese Jesuit, native 
of Lisbon, lived about 1700-30. He wrote a “Life of 
Antonio Vieyra.” ' 

Barros, de, da bir’rds, (JoAo,) the most eminent of 
the Portuguese historians, born at Viseu in 1496. He 
was patronized by the Infant of Portugal, afterwards John 
IIJ., on whose accession he was appointed governor of 
the Portuguese establishments on the coast of Guinea, 
He subsequently filled the post of agent-general for those 
colonies for more than thirty years. The first two de- 
cades of his great work, entitled “Asia, or the History 
of the Discoveries and Conquests of the Portuguese in 
the East Indies,” came out in 1552-53, and the third 
decade ten years later. The fourth, which brings the 
history down to 1539, was published in 1615, with notes 
by Lavanha. A continuation of this history has been 
written by Diego de Couto. Barros was the author of a 
historical romance called “Chronicle of the Emperor 
Clarimundo,” and a number of moral and scientific treat- 
ises. His writings are remarkable for elegance of style, 
and his merits as a historian have procured for him the 
name of “the Portuguese Livy.” Died in 1570. 

See MaAnoeLt SEVERIM DE Farts, ‘* Vida de Joao de Barros,” 
1624; BarposA Macnapo, “‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana,”? and an able 
essay on ‘‘ Portuguese Literature”’ inthe ‘* London Quarterly Review” 
for May, 1809. 

Barroso, bir-ro’so, (MIGUEIL,) a Spanish painter, 
born at Consuegra, in New Castile, in 1538, was em- 


ployed by Philip II. to adorn a part of the Escurial. Died 
in 1590. ; 
Barrot, ba’ro’, (CAMILLE HyacINTHE Odillon— 


o’de’ydn’,) an eloquent French advocate and statesman, 
born at Villefort, in Lozere, in 1791. Having gained 
distinction as an advocate, and adopted liberal opinions, 
he began his political career as president of the society 
which took for its name Azde-tor et le ciel Vaidera. He 
was an active promoter of the revolution of 1830, and, 
it is said, advised or persuaded Lafayette to refuse the 
presidency of the republic. In August, 1830, he. was 
appointed prefect of the department of Seine at Paris, 
and a few months later was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he became a leader of the opposition, 
or gauche modérée. We favoured electoral reform, and 
won popularity by his speeches against the administra- 
tion of Guizot, between 1840 and 48. He was a member 
of the brief ministry which the king appointed in Febru- 
ary, 1848, as a concession to the victorious revolutionists. 
On the abdication of Louis Philippe, he advocated the 
appointment of the Duchess of Orléans as regent. He 
was minister of justice and president of the council in the 
first cabinet of Louis Napoleon from December, 1848, to 
September, 1849. He protested against the coup d’état 
ot December, 1851, aiter which he retired from political 
ife. 


See Louis BLanc, “‘ Histoire de dix Ans.’’ 

Barrot, (FERDINAND,) brother of Odillon Barrot, born 
in 1806, became minister of the interior in 1849, a mem- 
ber of the council of state in 1851, and a senator in 1853. 

Barrot, (JEAN ANDRE,) a French politician, the father 
of Odillon, was born about 1752. As a member of the 
Convention in 1793, he voted against the execution of the 
king. Died in 1845. 

See OpiLton Barror, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. A. Barrot,”? 1814. 

Bar’row, (IsAac,) an eminent English divine, mathe- 
matician, and pulpit orator, born in London in October, 
1630, was educated at Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1652. After an extensive tour on the 
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Continent, he was ordained in 1660, and chosen professor 
of Greek at Cambridge. In 1662 he obtained the chair 
of geometry in Gresham College, and in 1663 the Lu- 
casian professorship of mathematics. He resigned this 
in favour of his friend and pupil, the illustrious Newton, 
in 1669, and was appointed master of Trinity College by 
the king in 1672, As a mathematician he is estimated 
more highly by the English than by the French. By the 
invention of the method of tangents he prepared the way 
for the application of the differential calculus to geometry. 
He published, besides other works, “‘ Euclidis Elementa,” 
(1655,) ‘* Lectiones Opticze,” (1669,) and ‘‘ Lectiones Geo- 
metrice,” (1670.) Among his posthumous works are 
“Lectiones Mathematice,” (1683,) and an admirable 
“Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy.” His Sermons and 
other theological works, edited by Dr. Tillotson, ap- 
peared in three volumes, 1685. He was never married. 
His moral character was irreproachable. Died in London 
in May, 1677. 

“We admire,” says Robert Hall, “as much as it is 
possible for our readers to admire, the rich invention, the 
masculine sense, the exuberantly copious yet prgcise and 
energetic diction, which distinguish Barrow, who, by a 
rare felicity of genius, united in himself the most distin- 
guishing qualities of the mathematician and the orator.” 

“The sermons of Barrow,” says Hallam, “display a 
strength of mind,a comprehensiveness and fertility, which 
have rarely been equalled.” (‘‘ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) 

See ArtHurR Hitt, “Life of Barrow,’’ prefixed to his collected 
works, 1685; Warp, ‘‘ Lives of the Professors of Gresham College.” 

Barrow, (JOHN,) an English writer of the last cen- 
tury, chiefly known as the compiler of a “Geographical 
Dictionary,” and a “History of Discoveries made by 
Europeans in Different Parts of the World,” (1756.) 

Barrow, (JOHN,) an English physician, who published 
a “New Medicinal Dictionary.” (1749,) and a “New 
Essay of the Practice of Physic.” 

Barrow, (Sir JOHN,) an English traveller, and one of 
the founders of the Geographical Society, born in Lan- 
cashire in 1764. He accompanied Lord Macartney, as 
his secretary, to the Cape of Good Hope in 1797, and in 
1804 was appointed by Lord Melville second secretary to 
the admiralty, a position which he held for forty years. 
During this period he rendered important services to geo- 
graphical science, and was active in promoting voyages 
to the Arctic regions. Among his principal works are 
“Travels in South Africa,” (1803,) “‘ Memoirs of Naval 
Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,” (1845,) and ‘* Voy- 
ages of Discovery and Research in the Arctic Regions.” 
He was also a contributor to the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” and “Quarterly Review.” He became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1805, and was subsequently presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society. Died in 1848. 


See “An Autobiographical Memoir of Sir John Barrow.” 


? 


Bar’/row-by, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born 
in London about 1700, translated from the Latin some 
of the works of Astruc. 

Bar/roOwe or Bar/rowes’, (HENRY,) an English non- 
conformist, of the sect called Brownists, was executed in 
1592 on a charge of publishing seditious books against 
the queen and government. He was the author of “A 
Brief Discoverie of the False Church,” (1590.) 

Barruel, de, deh ba’rii-él’, (AuGuSTIN,) a learned 
French Jesuit, born near Viviers in 1741. He published, 
among other works, a treatise ‘‘On the Pope and his 
Religious Rights,” (1803.) Died in 1820. 

Barruel-Beauvert, de, deh ba’rii-@l’ bo’vair’, (AN- 
TOINE JOSEPH,) CouNT, a French /z¢évateur, born near 
Bagnols, in Languedoc, in 1756, was the author of a “‘ Life 
of Rousseau,” and several political works in favour of 
the royalists. Died in 1817. 

Bar’ry, (Sir CHARLES,) an eminent English architect, 
born at Westminster in 1795. Among his master-pieces 
are the church of Saint Peter’s at Brighton, King Edward’s 
Grammar-School at Birmingham, and the Athenzenm 
at Manchester. In 1840 he began the new Parliament- 
House, which, though he did not live to see it completed, 
is a splendid monument of his genius and taste. Sir 
Charles was a Fellow of the Royal Society, anda member 
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of the Institute of Architects, and of various learned 
societies in Europe. Died in 1860. 

Seea “‘ Memoir of Sir Charles Barry,” by his son, the Rev. ALFRED 
Barry, 1867. 

Bar’r¥, (Sir DAviD,) a learned physician, born in the 
county of Roscommon, Ireland, in 1780, was the author 
of “Researches on the Influence exercised by Atmos- 
pheric Pressure upon the Progression of the Blood in 
the Veins,” etc. Died in 1835. . 

Barry, (EpWarD,) an English divine, born at Bristol 
about 1759; died in 1822. 

Barry, (Sir Epwarp,) an English physician and me- 
dical writer, studied under Boerhaave at Leyden. He 
became professor of medicine at Dublin, and was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. Died in 1776. ; 

Barry, (GARRET,) an officer, born in Ireland, published 
in 1634 a ‘Discourse of etary Disciplines”) i of 0) 

Bar’r¥, (GEoRGE,) a Scottish divine, born in Berwick- 
shire in 1747, was the author of a “ History of the Ork- 
ney Islands,” (1805.) Died in 1804. 

arry, (GERALD.) See GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 

Barry, (James,) Lord of Santry, writer on law, born 
in Dublin in 1598, became lord chief-justice of the king’s 
bench in Ireland. Died in 1673. 

Barry, (JAMES,) an eminent historical painter, born 
at Cork in 1741. He was the son of the master of a 
coasting-vessel, who destined him for his own profession. 
He manifested a passion for art at a very early age, pass- 
ing whole nights in drawing, and “spending all his pocket- 
money on pencils and candles.” One of his first pro- 
ductions represented the conversion of a king of Cashel 
by Saint Patrick: it attracted general admiration, and 
procured for the artist the friendship and patronage of 
Edmund Burke, by whose pecuniary assistance he was 
soon after enabled to visit Rome. Having studied five 
years in that city, he returned to England in 1770, and 
was subsequently elected an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy. In 1775 he published an “Inquiry into the Real 
and Imaginary Obstructions to the Progress of Art in 
England,” an able refutation of Winckelmann’s theory 
that the climate of England was unfavourable to the high 
development of art. In 1777 he began a series of six 
pictures designed to illustrate human improvement. Of 
these works, which are esteemed his master-pieces, the 
“Victors at Olympia” deserves particular mention. Barry 
was elected professor of painting at the Academy in 1782 ; 
but his unfortunate irritability of temper kept him con- 
stantly embroiled with his colleagues, and having, as was 
alleged, made some false accusations against members 
of the Academy, he was deprived of his office in 1797. 
He died in 1806, in destitute circumstances. ‘‘ Barry,” 
says Cunningham, “was the greatest enthusiast in art 
which this country ever produced: his passion for it al- 
most amounted to madness ;” and the same writer adds, 
“his imagination was second only to that of Fuseli.” 

See CUNNINGHAM’s “‘ Lives of Painters and Sculptors ;”’ ‘f Ency- 
clopedia Britannica;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ for August, 1810; 
“ Blackwood's Magazine” for December, 1820. 

Barry, (JOHN,) COMMODORE, a naval officer, born in 
Wexford county, Ireland, in 1745, emigrated to America 
about 1760. Having obtained command of a United 
States frigate in 1776, he captured the British vessel 
Atalanta in May, 1781, and commanded the Alliance, 
which conveyed La Fayette to France about the end of 
that year. Died in 1803. 

Barry, ba’re’, (MARIE JEANNE Gomart de Vauber- 
nier—go’miar’ deh vo’bér‘ne-A’, ) COUNTESS OF, a mis- 
tress of Louis XV., of France, was born at Vaucouleurs 
in 1746. She exercised a powerful influence at court, 
and received the homage of Chancellor Maupeou and 
other distinguished men, who obtained through her the 
most important offices and privileges. During the reign 
of terror she was arrested as a royalist, and executed in 
November, 1793. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Barry, (MARTIN,) a distinguished English physiolo- 
gist, born in Hampshire in 1802, graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh, and finished his studies at Heidelberg 
in 1834. His principal work, entitled “ Researches in 
Embryology,” first appeared in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” from 1838 to 1842, and obtained for him the gold 
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medal of the Royal Society. He also published a treat- 
tise “On Fibre,” and other works relating to animal de- 
velopment. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1840, Died in Suffolk in 1855. 

Barry, (RENE,) a French /téérateur and royal histori- 
ographer, lived about 1630. Among his works is a “ Life 
of Louis XIII.,” (in Latin.) 

Barry, (SPRANGER,) a celebrated actor, born at Dub- 
lin in 1719, performed with great success in his native 
city and in London. He is said to have been in some 
characters scarcely inferior to Garrick. Died in 1777. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Bar’ry, (WILLIAM F.,) an American general, born in 
New York City in 1818, graduated at West Point. He 
was made captain in 1852, and major of artillery in May, 
1861. In August of that year he became a brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and served as chief of artillery, 
under General McClellan, in the battles near Richmond, 
June, 1862. 

Barry, (WILLIAM TAyLor,) an American politician, 
born in Lunenburg county, Virginia, in 1785. He be- 
came a citizen of Kentucky, was elected to Congress in 
1810, and was subsequently chief justice of that State. 
He was appointed postmaster-general under President 
Jackson in 1829, and was the first incumbent of that 
office who was a member of the cabinet. In 1835 he 
was sent as minister to Spain. He died at Liverpool, 
while on his way to Madrid, the same year. 

Barry or Barri, de, deh bia’re’, (PAuL,) a French 
Jesuit, born near Narbonne in 1587, wrote a number of 
mystical religious treatises, which were satirized by Pas- 
cal in his “ Provincial Letters.” Died in 1661. 

Barry Cornwall. See PROCTER. 

Barsony (bar-shof’) or Lovas. BERENY, (lo-vésh/ 
ba-refi’,) (GEORGE,) a Hungarian Catholic bishop, dis- 
tinguished for his zeal against the Protestants. Died in 
1678. 

Bar-su’mas or Bar-sau’/mas, a prominent leader of 
the Nestorians, became Bishop of Nisibis in 435 A.D. 

Bart or Barth, bar, (JEAN,) a celebrated French sea- 
man, born at Dunkirk in 1651, signalized himself as a 
privateersman against the Dutch in 1672. After per- 
forming many brilliant exploits as a cruiser in the Medi- 
terranean, he was appointed by Louis XIV. chief of 
a squadron in 1697. He obtained letters of nobility 
from the French king for having captured a Dutch fleet 
laden with corn, in 1694. Died in 1702. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. iv.; A. R1cHkr, “‘ Vie 
de Jean Bart,” 1780; VANDEREST, “‘ Histoire de Jean Bart,”’ 1841. 

Barta, bar’t4, (BALTHASAR,) a Hungarian chronicler, 
born at Szoboszlo, lived about 1770. 

Bartalini, bar-té-lee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Sienna about 1560; died in 1609. 

Bartas, du, dii bair’t#’, (GUILLAUME de Salluste— 
deh s&‘liist’,) an eminent French poet and negotiator, 
born at Montfort, in Armagnac, in 1544, was a Protestant. 
He was sent by Henry IV. on missions to several foreign 
courts. His chief work is a poem entitled ““The Week 
of Creation,” (‘La premiere Semaine, ou la Création,”) 
which was once greatly admired, and was translated 
into Latin, Italian, English, and German. He received 
several wounds at the battle of Ivry, survived a few 
months, and died in 1590. ‘fHis imagination, though 
extravagant, is vigorous and original.” (Hallam’s “In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See, also, SAINTE-BEuve, “Tableau de Ja Poésie Frangaise.”’ 


Bartels, bar’téls, (ERNst DANIEL AUGUST,) a Ger- 
man physician, born at Brunswick in 1778, became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Berlin in 1827, and published many 
works on physiology, etc. Died in 1838. 

See Cariisen, ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

‘Bartenstein, bar’ten-stin’, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) 
born in 1690, rose to be vice-chancellor of Austria and 
Bohemia. He wrote “The Law of Nature and of Na- 
tions.” Died in 1766. 

Bartenstein, (LoRENz ADAM,) a German mathema- 
tician and scholar, born at Heldburg in 1711, was the 
author of several critical and mathematical treatises. 
Died in 17096. 

See J. C. Briecrep, ‘‘ Vita L. A. Bartensteinii,’”? 1793. 

Barth, birt, (FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB,) a German phi- 
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lologist, born at Wittenberg in 1738, published an edition 
of Propertius with notes, and a “German and Spanish 
Grammar,” (1778.) Died in 1794. 

Barth, (GorrrrigpD,) a German jurist and professor 
of law at Leipsic, born in that city in 1650; died in 1728. 

Barth, (HEINRICH,) a celebrated German explorer, 
born at Hamburg in 1821. He visited Northern Africa 
in 1845, whence he proceeded to Arabia and Asia Minor, 
and in 1849 published his “‘ Wanderings along the Shores 
of the Mediterranean.” About this time he received 
proposals from the British government to join the expe- 
dition which was then being fitted out for Central Africa. 
In company with Mr. Richardson and Dr. Overweg, he 
set out in December, 1849. Having spent nearly six 
years in his explorations, during which time his two 
companions died, Dr. Barth returned to Europe in 1855. 
He published in 1857 his “Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa.” Died in 1365. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review” for January and April, 1859, vol. cix. 

Barth, (JEAN.) See BART, (JEAN.) 

Barth, bar, (JEAN RAPHAEL PHILIPPE,) a French 
medical writer, born at Sarreguemines, in Moselle, about 
1812. His chief work is a ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Aus- 
cultation,” (1840.) He was assisted by Henri Roger in 
the composition of this work. 

Barth, bart, (KARL,) a German engraver, born at 
Hildburghausen in 1792. He engraved some works of 
Cornelius and Overbeck. ) 

Barth, | Lat. BAr’ruius,] (MICHAEL,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Annaberg, in Saxony, about 1650, was 
the author of ‘ Letters on Medicine,” and a number of 
Latin poems. Died in 1684. 

Barth, (PAUL,) a German Orientalist, born at Nu- 
remberg in 1635; died in 1688. 

Barth, von, fon bart, [Lat. BAr’rHtus,] (CASPAR,) a 
German scholar, born at Ciistrin in 1587, wrote a Latin 
work entitled ‘‘ Adversaria,” and commentaries on Clau- 
dian, Statius, and other classics. Died in 1658. 

See Kromaver, “ Programma in C. Barthii obitum,” 1658; N1- 
c#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Barth-Barthenheim, bart-bart/en-him’, (JOHANN 
Baptist LUDWIG EHRENREICH,) COUNT OF, a distin- 
guished statesman and jurist, born at Hagenau, in Al- 
sace, in 1784. He rose, through various offices under 
the Austrian government, to be aulic councillor, He 
wrote several legal and political works. Died in 1846. 

Barthe, bart, (FELIX,) a French jurist and statesman, 
born at Narbonne in 1795. He became minister of pub- 
lic instruction in 1830, and in 1831 minister of justice 
under Casimir Périer. In 1834 he was made first presi- 
dent of the court of accounts, and a peer of France. 

See “ Notice sur la Vie de M. Barthe,”’ 1846. 

Barthe, (NicoLas THomas,) a French writer, born 
at Marseilles in 1734, wrote an epistle “‘On Genius con- 
sidered in its Relation to the Fine Arts.” Died in 1785. 

Barthel, bar’tel, (JOHANN CAspaR,) a German jurist, 
born at Kissingen in 1697, became vice-chancellor of 
the University of Wiirzburg. He wrote several Latin 
treatises on canon law... Died in 1771. 

See ‘Vita J. C. Bartheli,”’ 1752. 

Barthel, written also Bartel, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) a German engraver, born at Leipsic in 
1775. Among his best works are the “Castle of Hei- 
delberg,” after Primavesi, and a view of Vaucluse. He 
also produced several paintings. 

Barthel, (MELCHIOR,) a German sculptor, born in 
Saxony, worked at Venice; died in 1674. 

Barthélemy or Barthélemi, Saint. See BARTHOLO- 
MEW, SAINT. 

Barthélemy, bir’tal’me’, (AuGusTE Marseille— 
m&r’sa’/ye,) a French satiric poet, whose works had 
great popularity, born at Marseilles in 1796. Among the 
principal we may name the ‘ Villéliade,” an attack on the 
ministry of Villele, (1826,) “ Satire against the Capuchins,”’ 
and “ Napoleonin Egypt,” (1828.) In conjunction with his 
friend Méry, he wrote the “ Dupinade,” (1831,) a mock- 
heroic poem, and a number of political satires. He re- 
sided mostly in Paris. 

Barthélemy, (FRANCo!Is,) MARQuIs OF, a French 
statesman, born at Aubagne in 1747, was a nephew of 
the author of “ Anacharsis.” He held various offices 


under Napoleon, and at the fall of the empire in 1814 
presided over the commission of the senate which de- 
throned the emperor. Under Louis XVIII. he was made 
a peer and grand officer of the legion of honour, and 
was subsequently appointed minister of state. Died in 
1830. 

Barthélemy, (JEAN JACQuEs,) a celebrated French 
writer and scholar, born near Aubagne, in Provence, in 
1716. Having studied theology and ancient languages 
under the Jesuits at Marseilles, he visited Paris, where 
he acquired the friendship of Gros de Boze, keeper of 
the royal cabinet of medals. In 1753 he succeeded De 
Boze in this post, having previously been elected to the 
Academy of Inscriptions. He subsequently travelled 
in Italy, where he spent several years in antiquarian re- 
searches and made a large and choice collection of 
medals for the royal cabinet. Having obtained several 
lucrative offices through the favour of the Duke of 
Choiseul, Barthélemy devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
and published a number of valuable treatises, chiefly on 
numismatics and ancient inscriptions. In 1788 he 
brought out his principal work, entitled “Travels of 
Anacharsis the Younger in Greece,” (““ Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis en Gréce,”) on the composition of which he 
had spent thirty years. It soon obtained great popularity 
both in France and other countries, and was translated 
into several languages. In 1789 Barthélemy became a 
member of the French Academy. Died in Paris in 1795., 

See Mancint-Nivernals, “ Essai sur la Vie de J. J. Barthélemy,” 
1795; M.G. C. Vittenave, “ Notice sur les Ouvrages de J. J. Bar- 
thélemy,”’ 1821; ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.” 

Barthélemy, (JEAN Simon,) a French historical 
painter, born at Laon in 1742; died in Paris in 1811. 

Barthélemy, (Louis,) a French writer on grammar, 
history, etc., born at Grenoble in 1759; died in 1815. 

Barthélemy, (NIcoLas,) a French Benedictine, born 
in Touraine in 1478, was the author of Latin epigrams 
and idylls, and a treatise “On Active and Contemplative 
Life,” (1523.) Died about 1535. 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, bar’tal/me’ sant’e’lAr’, 
(JULES,) a French journalist and scholar, born in Paris 
in 1805, was assistant editor of the “Globe,” the “ Na- 
tional,” and other journals. He became in 1838 pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek philosophy in the College of 
France. He wrote, among other works, a “‘ Commentary 
on Aristotle,” which obtained a prize from the Academy. 

Barthelmont. See BARTLEMANN. 

Barthés. See BARTHEZ. 

Barthez, bax’ta’, or Barthés, bar’td’, (PAUL JoOsEPH,) 
a celebrated French physician and physiologist, born 
at Montpellier in 1734. In 1757 he was appointed 
royal censor, and became associate editor of the ‘ Jour- 
nal des Savants” and the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique.” 
He obtained the chair of medicine at Montpellier in 
1759. Having settled in Paris in 1780, he was made 
consulting physician to the king, and a councillor of 
state. He was the author of ‘‘New Doctrine of the 
Functions of the Human Body,” (in Latin, 1774,) ‘‘ New 
Elements of the Science of Man,” (1778,) a “ Discourse 
on the Genius of Hippocrates,” (1801,) and other valua- 
ble works. Died in 1806. 


See Lorpar, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Ja Vie de P. J. Barthez,”’ 1818. 


Barthez, de, deh bar’ta’, (ANTOINE CHARLES Er- 
NESY,) a French medical writer, born at Narbonne, in 
Aude, about 1800. Among his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Diseases of Children,” (3 vols., 1843.) 

Barthez (or Barthés) de Marmorieres—deh mar’- 
mo‘re-air’, (ANTOINE,) BARON, son of Guillaume, noticed 
below, was born at Saint Gall, in Switzerland, in 1736. 
He wrote a tragedy entitled “The Death of Louis XVI.,” 
and other works. Died in 1811. 

Barthez (or Barthes) de Marmoriéres, (GuIt- 
LAUME,) a French engineer of bridges, etc., and writer 
on mechanics, lived about 1750. 

Barthius. See BARTH, (CASPAR VON.) 

Barthold, bar’tolt, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man historian, born in Berlin in 1799, became.a professo1 
at Greifswalde in 1834. He published a number of well- 
written works on German history, among which Isa 
“History of the German Cities and Corporations,” 
(“ Bureerthums,”) 1851, 
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Bartholdy. See MENDELSSOHN, (FELIX.) 

Bartholdy, bar-tol’dee, (JAKOB SALOMO,) a German 
soldier, diplomatist, and writer, of Jewish extraction, 
born at Berlin in 1779. He served in the campaigns 
against the French from 1809 to 1814, and subsequently 
became consvl-general at Rome. He wrote a “ Histor 
of the Tyrolese War of 1809,” and a “ Life of Cardinal 
Consalvi,” (1825.) Died in 1825. 

Barthole. See BARTOLI. 

Bartholin, bar’to-lin’, [Lat. BarrHo.i/Nus,] (ERAS- 
Mus,) a Danish physician and savant, born at Roskild in 
1625, was a son of Kaspar, noticed below. He became 
professor of geometry and medicine at Copenhagen. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”” 

Bartholin, written also Bartholine, (KAspar,) a 
learned physician and medical writer, born at Malm, in 
Scania, in 1585, was professor of medicine at Copen- 
hagen, and in 1618 rector of the. university in that city. 
Died in 1629. 

See Hatter, “ Bibliotheca Anatomica,” 

Bartholin, (KaspaAr,) a Danish physician, born in 
1655, was ason of Thomas Bartholin, (the first of that 
name.) He became physician to the King of Denmark, 
and published a number of medical and scientific works, 
in Latin. Died in 1738. 

Bartholin, bar-to-leen’, or Bartolini, bar-to-lee’/nee, 
(Rrcarpo,) an Italian /ztéévateur of the sixteenth century, 
was a native of Perugia. 

Bartholin, (THOMAs,) son of Kaspar the elder, noticed 
above, born at Copenhagen in 1616, was one of the most 
eminent physicians of his time. Having studied at Leyden 
and afterwards visited the principal countries of Europe, 
he was appointed in 1648 professor of anatomy at Co- 
penhagen. Among his works, which are written in Latin, 
are a treatise on the lymphatic vessels, (the discovery of 
which he claimed,) a dissertation on the functions of the 
liver, and his “Anatomia,” (1641,) which had a high re- 
putation as a text-book and passed through numerous 
editions. Died in 1680. 

See Harter, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Anatomica; G. Hann#us, “ Oratio 
in obitum T. Bartholini,’’ 1680. 

Bartholin, (THomAs,) a Danish jurist, son of the 
preceding, born in 1659, was appointed keeper of the 
royal archives, and held other important offices. He 
was the author of several works on northern antiquities 
and history. Died in 1690. 

Bartholine. See BARTHOLIN. 

Bartholinus. See BARTHOLIN. 

Bartholomezeus, bar-thol-o-mee/us,an English bishop 
of Exeter, wrote a compilation entitled a ‘‘ Penitential,” 
and ‘“‘ Dialogues against the Jews.” Died about 1187. 

Bartholomeeus, bar-to-lo-ma/oos, Bishop of Urbino, 
in Italy, lived about 1350. 

Bartholomeeus, bar-to-lo-ma/us, [Fr. BARTHELEMI, 
bar‘tal‘me’ ; Sp. BARTOLOME, bar-to-lo-ma’,] (A MArR- 
TYR/IBUS ; so named from the church of the Martyrs,) a 
Portuguese prelate, born in 1514. In 1559 he became 
Archbishop of Braga. At the Council of Trent he 
distinguished himself by his advocacy of reform in the 
Catholic Church. Died in 1590. 


See LEMAISTRE DE Sacy, “‘ Vie de Barthélemi,” 1663 ; L. MuNoz, 


_ “Vida de Fr. Bartolomé de los Martyres,” 1645; F. A. Virorta, 


**Vida do arcebispo Fr. Bartholomeo dos Martyros,”’ 2 vols., 1748-49. 


Bar-thol-o-mz/us Co-lo-ni-en/sis, or Bartholo- 
mew of Cologne, a distinguished scholar and writer, 
horn at Cologne about 1460, studied at Deventer, where 
he became acquainted with Erasmus. Died about 1514. 

Bartholomzeus (or Bar-thol’o-mew) de Glan/- 
ville, a Franciscan monk, called ANGLICUS, (the “‘ Eng- 
lishman,”) born in Suffolk, lived about 1370. His prin- 
cipal work is a kind of encyclopzedia, entitled “On the 
Properties of Things,” (“De Proprietatibus Rerum,”) 
which had a high reputation in his time. 

Bar-thol’o-mew, {Gr. Baplo/oyaioc; Lat. BARTHOLO- 
M®/US,] SAINT, (believed by many to be the same as the 
Nathanael spoken of in John i. 45-49,) one of the 
twelve apostles, is supposed to have been a native of 
Galilee. It is stated by Eusebius that he preached the 
gospel in India. The time and place of his death are 
unknown, and none of his writings are extant. His 
relics are said to have been brought to Rome, where a 


church was erected in his honour. (See Matthew x., 
Mark iii., and Luke vi.) 

Bartisch, bar’tish, (GEORG,) a German surgeon, who 
lived about 1570, and wrote “On Diseases of the Eye.” 

Bar’tle-mann, [Fr. BARTHELMONT, bar’ telman’ Al 
written also Barthelemon, (Hippo.yreE,) a French mu- 
sician and composer of operas, born at Bordeaux in 1731 ; 
died in London in 1808. He was an excellent violinist. 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine,”’ vol, xlviii. = 

Bar’tle-mann, (JAMES,) an English vocalist, espe- 
cially distinguished as a bass singer, born at Westmin- 
ster in 1769; died in 1821. 

Bart/lett, (ELisHA,) an American physician, born at 
Smithfield, Rhode Island, in 1804 or 1805, graduated in 
1826. He practised several years at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, obtained the chair of medicine in the University of 
Maryland in 1844, and afterwards lectured on medicine 
at Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky. In 1850 he was 
appointed professor of medicine in the University of New 
York. He was a popular teacher, and acquired distinc- 
tion by his medical works, among which is an ‘ Essay on 
the Philosophy of Medical Science.” Died in 1855. 

See Gross, ‘‘American Medical Biography.” 


Bartlett, (ICHABOD,) a distinguished American lawyer, 
born at Salisbury, New Hampshire, in 1786. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1808, and afterwards prac- 
tised law at Portsmouth. He was a representative in 
Congress from 1833 to 1839. Died in 1853. 

Bartlett, (JOHN RussEL1,) an American writer, born 
at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1805. He was a mer- 
chant in New York in early life, and was appointed in 
1850 commissioner to determine the boundary-line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. He published a 
“Dictionary of Americanisms,” (1848,) and a ‘‘ Personal 
Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, etc.,” (2 vols., 1854.) 

Bartlett, (JoHN SHERREN,) M.D., a physician and 
journalist, born in England in 1790. He emigrated to 
the United States, and in 1822 established in New York 
“The Albion,” a journal of the English conservative 
school of politics, which he conducted with signal ability. 
On the introduction of ocean steam-navigation he founded 
“The European” in Liverpcol, intended to furnish the 
American public a weekly summary of foreign news. His 
latest enterprise in journalism was ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon,” 
commenced in Boston in 1855. 

Bartlett, (JosEPH,) an American satiric poet, born in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, about 1763. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1782. In 1799 he delivered a poem on 
Physiognomy before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard. An edition of this poem was published in 1823, 
together with a number of aphorisms on various subjects. 
On the 4th of July, 1823, he delivered an oration in 
Boston, and recited a poem called ‘‘The New Vicar of 
Bray.” Died in 1827. 

Bartlett, (Jos1AH,) M.D., an American patriot, born 
in Amesbury, Massachusetts, in 1729. He was a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress in 1776-78, and signed 
the Declaration of Independence. He was appointed 
chief justice of the common pleas in 1779, and soon 
after chief justice of the superior court of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1790 he became President of New Hampshire, 
and in 1793 was chosen the first Governor under the 
new constitution. } 

See CHARLES A. Goopricn, “ Lives of the Signers to the Declara- 
tion of Independence.”’ 

Bartlett, (Josran,) an American physician, born in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1759. He delivered 
orations on various subjects. Died in 1820. 

Bartlett, (WILLIAM,) a wealthy American merchant, 
one of the principal founders and benefactors of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, was born at Newbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1748; died in 1841. 

Bartlett, (Wi1LLIAM HeEnRY,) an English artist, born 
in London in 1809, travelled extensively in the East, and 
published several works illustrated with drawings by 
himself. Among them are “ Walks in and about Jeru- 
salem,” (1844,) ‘Forty Days in the Desert,” (1848,) and 
“The Nile Boat, or Glimpses of the Land of Egypt,” 
(1849.) Died at sea in 1854 or 1855. 


See Wi1LLIAM Brattip, “ Memoir of William Henry Bartlett,”’1855. 
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Bactlett, (WILLIAM H. C.,) an American scientific 
writer, born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1804, 
published treatises on “Optics,” “Mechanics,” and 
“Spherical Astronomy,” and contributed to ‘“ Silliman’s 
Journal,” etc. 

Bar’tol, (Cyrus Aucusrus,) an American Congre- 
gational minister, born at Freeport, Maine, in 1813. He 
became pastor of a church in Boston about 1837. He 
published, besides other works, ‘‘ Pictures of Europe,” 
and “ Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life.” 

See a notice, by E. P. Wurppre, in the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view”’ for January, 1850. 

Bartoldy, bar-tol’dee, (GEORG WILHELM,) a learned 
German writer, born at Colberg in 1765. He translated 
Bacon’s “ Novum Organum.” Died in 1815. 

Bartoli, bar’to-lee, or Bartolo, bar’to-lo, [Lat. BAR’- 
roLus; Fr. BARTHOLE, bar’tol’,] an Italian jurist and 
legal writer, born at Sasso-Ferrato in 1313, was professor 
of law at Perugia. He enjoyed a very high reputation 
in his time. Died in 1356. 

Bartoli, (Cos1Mo,) an Italian /7t¢érateur, lived at Flor- 
ence, and wrote several scientific, historical, and moral 
treatises. He was one of the founders of the Academy 
degli Umidi, formed in 1540. Among his works is a 
“ Life of Frederick Barbarossa,” (1559.) 


See GinGuENE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 


Bartoli, (DANIELE,) an Italian Jesuit and distinguished 
writer, born at Ferrara in 1608. His greatest work is a 
“ History of the Company of Jesus,” (1653-63,) which 
gives an interesting account of the missions of the Jesuits 
in the various parts of Asia, including Japan. He also 
wrote a “Life of Ignatius Loyola,” (1689,) and several 
moral and scientific treatises, which are highly esteemed. 
Died in Rome in 1685. 


See TrrAposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Bartoli, (DOMENICO,) an Italian poet, born near Lucca 
in 1629, assisted Beverini in translating the ‘ Atneid” 
into Italian. Died in 1698. 

Bartoli, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter of the school 
of Modena, was a pupil of Bibbiena. Died in 1779. 

Bartoli, (GruSEPPE,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Padua in 1717, became professor of belles-lettres at Turin 
in 1745. He was a corresponding member of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1788. 

Bartoli, (MINERVA,) an Italian poetess, born at Ur- 
bino, lived about 1580. 

Bartoli, (PrrErRo SANTI,) a celebrated Italian en- 
graver and painter, born at Perugia about 1635. He 
studied painting under Nicolas Poussin, whose style he 
imitated with great success. He is chiefly known from 
his engravings, which are for the most part illustrations 
of ancient art from the Catacombs and the ruins of 
Rome. Died at Rome in 1700. He engraved some 
works of Raphael. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Bartolini, bar-to-lee’nee, (GrUSEPPE MArIA,) an Ital- 
jan painter of the Bolognese school, born at Imola in 
1657; died in 1725. 

Bartolini, (LORENZO,) a celebrated Florentine sculp- 
tor, born about 1778. Having studied in Paris under 
Lemot, he soon after established his reputation by a bas- 
relief of great beauty, representing ‘ Cleobis and Biton.” 
He was charged by Napoleon with the execution of a 
number of works, and founded by his order the school 
of sculpture at Carrara. His colossal bust of Napoleon 
is ranked among his master-pieces; also the group of 
“Hercules and Lycas,” and the monument of Lady 
Stratford Canning at Lausanne, in Switzerland. Bartolini 
is esteemed by his countrymen as second only to Canova. 
“No artist,” says M. Breton, “not even Canova, ap- 
proached as near as Bartolini to the ideal purity and 
the noble simplicity of the works of the age of Pericles.” 
(“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) He died at or near 
Florence in January, 1850. ‘ 

Bartolo. See BARrrori. 

Bartolo, bar’to-lo, or Bartoli, bar’to-lee, (DoME- 
NICO,) sometimes called Domenico d’Asciano, an 
Italian fresco-painter, born about 1450, was a nephew 
and pupil of Taddeo, noticed below. 

Bartolo or Bartoli, (TADDEO,) an Italian painter of 
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Sienna, born about 1350. Among his master-pieces are 
the frescos in the public palace at Sienna. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bartolocci, bar-to-lot’chee, [Lat. BARTOLOC’CIUS, | 
(GIULIO,) an Italian scholar and ecclesiastic, born in 
1613, is sometimes called di Celano, (de cha-la‘no,) 
from the place of his birth. He was professor of Hebrew 
in the college di Sapienza at Rome. His principal work 
is entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica,” (4 vols., 
1675-93,) a valuable synopsis of rabbinical literature, 
Died in 1687. 

See Wo tr, “‘ Bibliotheca Hebraica.”’ 

Bartolommei, bar-to-lom-ma’ee, (GERONIMO,) .n 
Italian /zttérateur, born at Florence about 1584, was the 
author of several tragedies and poems, among which 
is “ Didascalia, sive Doctrina Comica.” Died in 1662. 

Bartolommei, (Marrero Mario,) an Italian drama- 
tist, born at Florence in 1640, was a son of the preced- 
ing. Died in 1695. 

Bartolommei, (SIMONE PIETRO,) an antiquarian 
writer, born in the Tyroi in 1709; died in 1764. 

Bartolommeo, bar-to-lom-ma/o, a Florentine painter 
who worked about 1250. 

Bartolommeo, (MAEsTRo,) a Venetian sculptor and 
architect, lived about 1390. He designed the “ Porta della 
Carta,” the chief entrance to the doge’s palace at Venice, 

Bartolommeo della Porta. See BAccio DELLA 
Porra, * 

Bartolommeo, di, de bar-to-lom-ma/o, (DIoNIs10,) 
an Italian architect, worked at Naples about 1580. 

Bartolommeo, di, (LEONARDO,) a Sicilian politician, 
born at Palermo; died in 1450. 

Bartoloni, bar-to-lo’nee, (PrErRO DOoMENICO,) an 
Italian physician and miscellaneous writer, born at Em- 
poli, near Florence, about 1640. 

Bartolozzi, bar-to-lot’see, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
Italian engraver, born at Florence about 1725. He 
studied under Wagner at Venice, and, after residing for 
a time at Rome, removed to England, where he executed 
a series of plates from Guercino. On the invitation of 
the Prince-regent of Portugal, about 1805, he settled in 
that country, where he died about 1816, Bartolozzi ex- 
celled in every department of engraving, and is justly 
esteemed one of the greatest masters of the art. Among 
his most admired works are the “ Virgin and Child,” 
after Carlo Dolce ; Guido’s ** Massacre of the Innocents ;” 
and the “Death of Lord Chatham,” after Copley. The 
number of his prints is estimated at more than two 
thousand. 

See Le Bianc, ‘‘ Manuel de |’Amateur d’Estampes.”’ 


Bartolus. See BARTOLI. 

Bar’ton, (BENJAMIN SMITH,) an American naturalist 
and physician, born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1766, 
was a nephew of David Rittenhouse. He studied medi- 
cine in London and Edinburgh, and graduated at Got- 
tingen about 1788. He obtained in 1789 the chair of 
natural history in the College of Philadelphia, which 
was incorporated with the University of Pennsylvania in 
1791. He was appointed professor of materia medica in 
1795, and succeeded Dr. Rush as professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine in 1813. He promoted the, 
diffusion of natural science by his writings, among which 
are “Elements of Botany,” (1803,) and ‘‘ Collections for 
an Essay towards a Materia Medica of the United 
States,” (1798.) Died in 1815. 

See a ‘‘ Biography of Benjamin S. Barton,” by his nephew, W. P. 
C. Barton ; THACHER, ‘‘ Medical Biography.” 

Bar’ton, (BERNARD,) a member of the Society of 
Friends, popularly known as “the Quaker poet,” was 
born in London in 1784. He was the author of ‘‘ Napo- 
leon, and other Poems,” (1822,) ‘“‘ Devotional Verses,” 
(1826,) ‘Poetic Vigils,” “A Widow’s Tale, and other 
Poems,” (1827,) and “The Reliquary,” (1836.) ‘ His 
works are full of passages of natural tenderness, and his 
religious poems, though animated with a warmth of devo- 
tion, are still expressed with that subdued propriety of 
language which evinces at once a correctness of taste and 
feeling.” (““Gentleman’s Magazine.”) Died in 1849. 


See “Memoirs, Letters, etc. of Bernard Barton,” edited by his 
daughter; ‘“ Edinburgh Review” for November, 1820; “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”’ for December, 1822. 
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Barton, (ELIzABETH,) an English fanatic or impostor 
under the reign of Henry VIII, commonly called “the 
Holy Maid of Kent.” Having acquired a reputation for 
being inspired, she was instigated by the partisans of 
Queen Catherine to prophesy against the marriage of 
the king with Anne Boleyn. The excitement produced 
by these revelations among the people was so great that 
the government, becoming alarmed, caused her to be 
arrested in 1533, together with a number of priests, her 
accomplices, and she was executed with them at Tyburn 
in 1534. 

Barton, (TuoMas,) a learned Episcopal minister, born 
in Ireland in 1730. He married a sister of David Rit- 
tenhouse in 1753, and officiated for many years as rector 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He was the father of Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, M.D. Died in New York in 1780. 

Barton, (WILLIAM,) LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, an Ame- 
rican officer, born about 1747. He commanded a small 
party which. surprised and captured General Prescott 
near Newport, Rhode Island, in July, 1777. Died in 1831. 

Barton, (WILLIAM P. C.,) an American botanist and 
physician, born in 1786. He was a nephew of Benjamin 
Smith Barton, whom he succeeded as professor of botan 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He published “ Ve- 
getable Materia Medica of the United States, or Medical 
Botany,” (2 vols., 1817-25,) “ Compendium Flore Phila- 
delphice,” (2 vols., 1818,) and “Flora of North America, 
illustrated by coloured figures,” (3 vols., 1821-23.) Died 
in 1856. 

Bar’tram, (JOHN,) an eminent American botanist, born 
in Marple, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, in 1701. His 
attainments in natural history attracted the attention 
of Linnzus, who pronounced him “the greatest natural 
botanist in the world.” He was the first American to 
establish a botanical garden, which he enriched with 
exotics and rare native plants. Sir Hans Sloane, Lin- 
nzus, and other eminent European botanists furnished 
him with books and apparatus, and he in return sent 
them new and curious specimens of the natural produc- 
tions of America. He was chosen a member of several 
learned societies in Europe, and appointed American 
botanist to George III. of England, a position which he 
held till his death in 1777. The results of his observa- 
tions on the inhabitants, animals, climate, soil, produc- 
tions, etc., in a journey to Lake Ontario, were published 
in London in 1751, and a journal of a tour to East 
Florida in 1766. He also contributed various papers 
to the “Philosophical Transactions.” Mr. Bartram was 
distinguished in other departments of natural history, 
possessed some knowledge of mediciné, and was an in- 
genious mechanic. He had a fine botanic garden in the 
environs of Philadelphia. 

See WiLtrAM DARLINGTON, “Memorials of John Bartram and 
Humphrey Marshall,’”’ 1849; ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana.” 

Bartram, (WILLIAM,) a botanist and traveller, born 
near Philadelphia in 1739, was a son of the preceding. 
He passed about five years in the exploration of the na- 
tural productions of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, 
and published ‘Travels through North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and East and West Florida,” (1791.) He 
produced a list of American birds, which was the most 
complete that appeared before the work of Wilson. 
Died in 1823. 

See “ Encyclopedia Americana.” 

Bartsch, bartsh, (JAN,) a Dutch physician and savant, 
born about 1720, was a friend of Boerhaave and Linneus. 
The latter named the genus Bartsia in his honour. 

Bartsch, von, fon bartsh, ([OHANN ADAM BERN- 
HARD,) a German engraver and writer upon art, born at 
Vienna in 1747, was keeper of the imperial library and 
of the prints in the royal] collection. His principal 
work is entitled “The Painter-Engraver,” (‘ Le Peintre- 
Graveur,” 21 vols., 1821,) besides which he prepared a 
“ Catalogue of all the Prints of Rembrandt,” with several 
other similar works, Among his engravings and etch- 
ings, which amount in all to more than five hundred, we 
may mention his prints after Rembrandt and Potter. 
Died in 1820. 

See Lz Branc, ‘‘ Manuel de l’Amateur d’Estampes.”’ 

Barucco, ba-rook’ko, (GIAcoMmo,) a painter of the 
Venetian school, born about 1620. 
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Baruch, ba’riik, [Heb. )13,] the son of Neriah, was 
the friend and companion of the prophet Jeremiah, whom 
he served asascribe. He accompanied Jeremiah in 583 
B.C. into Egypt, where, as stated by some writers, he 
died; while others assert that he died in Babylon. The 
book of Baruch is recognized as canonical by the Cath- 
olics, but it is regarded by the Protestants as apocryphal. 
(See Jeremiah xxxil. 12-16; xxxvi. 4, 17, 27.) 

Baruffaldi, b4-roof-fal’/dee, (GERONIMO,) an Italian 
littérateur, born at Ferrara in 1675 ; died in 1753. 

Baruffaldi, (GERONIMO,) an Italian Jesuit and writer, 
born at Ferrara in 1740, was a nephew of the preceding. 
Died in 1817, 

Bar’/wick, (JOHN,) an English divine, born in West- 
moreland in 1612, distinguished himself by his zeal in 
promoting the restoration of Charles II. Died in 1664. 

See PETER BARwICck’s “‘ Life of John Barwick,” 1721. 


Barwick, (PETER,) brother of John Barwick, was 
appointed in 1660 physician-in-ordinary to Charles II. 
He wrote, among other works, a ‘‘Defence of Harvey’s 
Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood.” Died in 1705. 

Bary, bare’, (HENRY,) a Flemish engraver, born about 
1625. Among his master-pieces are portraits of Grotius 
and Admiral Van Tromp, and “Summer and Autumn,” 
after Van Dyck. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 


Barye, ba’re’, (ANTOINE Louts,) a French sculptor 
and engraver, born in Paris in 1795. Among his master- 
pieces are a “Lion strangling a Boa,” a “Group of 
Young Bears,” ‘Charles VI. in the Forest of Mans,” 
and “The Three Graces.” 

Barzena. See BARCENA. 

Barzini, bard-zee/nee, (FRANCESCO,) a Florentine 
writer on astrology and philosophy, born about 1667. 

Barzizzio or Barziza. See GASPARINO. 

Barzoni, bard-zo’/nee, (VITTORIO,) an Italian politi- 
cal and historical writer, born at Lonato in 1768; died in 
1829. 

See Witit1AmM Tuompson, ‘‘ Life of Vittorio Barzoni,’? London, 
1831; ‘‘Quarterly Review” for March, 1813. 

Bas or Basse, bas, (MARTIN,) a Dutch engraver, who 
lived about 1600, left several portraits of superior merit. 

Bas or Basse, (WILLIAM,) an engraver, whose prin- 
cipal work is a “ Virgin with the Infant Jesus and Saint 
John.” Nothing is known of his life. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of engravers.” 

Bas,Le. See LE Bas. 

Basadonna, b4-S4-don’n4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
poet, born at Venice, wrote “ Latin Dialogues,” (1518.) 

Basaiti, b4-si’tee, (MARCO,) sometimes called del 
Priuli, an eminent Italian painter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Friuli. His “Calling of Saint 
Peter,” in the Academy at Venice, is esteemed his mas- 
ter-piece. He painted other pictures of great merit, 
among which we may name an “Assumption,” and “The 
Prayer in the Garden.” 

See Vasart, “ Lives of the Painters.” 

Basan or Bazan, ba’z6n’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a 
French engraver, born in Paris in 1723. Among his 
best works are a “Bacchus and Ariadne,” after Gior- 
dano, and “‘Antiope,” after Correggio. He was the author. 
of a “Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Engravers,” 
which is highly esteemed, (3 vols., 1767.) Died in 1797. 

See Le Bianc, ‘‘ Manuel de Amateur d’Estampes.”’ 

Basanier, ba’za’/ne-a’, (MARTIN,) a French musician 
and mathematician, born about 1540, wrote a work on 
the theory and practice of music. 

Bascape, bis-k4’pa, (GERONIMO,) an Italian jurist 
and legal writer; died in 1641. 

'Baschenis, bas-ka’néss, (EvARISTO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bergamo in 1617, was celebrated for his 
skilful representations of musical instruments, books, and 
similar objects of still life. Died in 1677. 

See Lawzr, “ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 

Baschi, bas/kee, (MATTEO,) an Italian monk, born in 
the duchy of Urbino, was the founder of the order of 
Capuchins, so called from a hood of peculiar form (cap- 
puccio) worn by them. Died in 1552. 

See Bavertus, “ Annales Capucinorum,” \ 

Baschiera, bas-ke-a/r4, (NiccoLd,) an Italian artist, 
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who designed the magnificent marble front of Saint 
Peter’s at Mantua. Died about 1760, 

Baschilow. See BasHILor. 

Bas’com, (HEwRy B.,) an American Methodist bishop 
and pulpit orator, born in Western New York in 1796. 
He was ordained bishop at Saint Louis, Missouri, in 
1849 or 1850, and died in the latter year. 

See M. M. Henk te, ‘‘ Life of Bishop Bascom,’’ 1857. 

Basedow, ba’zeh-do’, (JOHANN BERNHARD,) origin- 
ally JOHANN BEREND Bassedau, (bias’seh-déw,) a cele- 
brated German teacher and educational reformer, was 
born at Hamburg in 1723. He published in 1774 an 
elementary school-book entitled “ Orbis Pictus,” in three 
volumes and illustrated with one hundred engravings, 
which soon became widely popular. About the same 
time he founded at Dessau a school called a ‘ Philan- 
thropin,” in which he sought to render knowledge at- 
tractive and adapt it to the comprehension of the young. 
Died at Magdeburg in 1790. 


See J. C. Meyer, “ Basedows Leben und Schriften,” 2 vols., 1792; 
H. Ratrumann, “ Beitrage zur Lebensgeschichte J. B. Basedow’s,”’ 
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Baseilhac. See CosMg, (Frere JEAN.) 

Ba-se/li-us or van Basel, vin ba’zel, written also 
Basle, (Jacosus,) a Dutch historian and theologian, born 
in 1530, wrote an ‘‘Account of the Siege of Bergen-op- 
Zoom in 1588.” Died in 1598. 

Baselius, (JAcosus,) a grandson of the preceding, born 
at Leyden, was the author of an “‘ Ecclesiastical History 
of Belgium,” (1657.) 

_ Baselius, (NICHOLAS,) a Flemish surgeon and writer, 
wrote, in Latin, a “ Description of the Comet of 1577.” 

Baselli, b4-Sel/lee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian physician 
and surgeon, born at San Pellegrino. Having been re- 
fused admission to the College of Physicians because 
he practised surgery, he wrote, in Latin, a vindication of 
the nobility of surgery. Died in 1621. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Basevi, bas’e-ve, (GEORGE,) a distinguished English 
architect, born at Brighton in 1794. Among his princi- 
pal works are the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
and Saint Mary’s Hall at Brighton. He also furnished 
the designs for Belgrave Square. Died in 1845. 

Bash/aw, (EDWARD,) an English nonconformist min- 
ister of Exeter. For refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
he was imprisoned in Newgate, where he died in 1671. 

Bashilof, bish’i-lof, or Baschilow, (SEMEN,) a Rus- 
sian savant, bornat Moscow in 1740. He was secretary 
of the senate at Saint Petersburg, and translated several 
French works, among which was the “ Candide” of Vol- 
taire. Died in 1770. 

Bashkin, bash’kin, (MATTHEI SEMENOF,) a Russian 
heresiarch of the sixteenth century, who professed doc- 
trines resembling those of the Arians. 

Bashuysen, von, fon bas’hoi’zen,( HEINRICH JAKOB,) 
a German Oriental scholar, born at Hanau in 1679, was 
appointed to the chair of Oriental languages and history 
at Zerbst. He published a number of Latin commenta- 
ries on the Hebrew writers. Died in 1758. 

See E. L. D. Hucu, ‘‘ Programma continens Vitam H. J. de Bas- 
huysen,”’ 1759. 

Ba/sil, Bishop of Thessalonica, called Ascolius or 
Acholius, was a friend of Saint Ambrose. He bap- 
tized the emperor Theodosius. Died about 384 A.D. 

Ba/sil or Ba-sil/I-us, [Gr. Baoidevog or Baoidoc ; It. 
Basiito, ba-See/le-o; Fr. Baste, ba’zél’,] SAINT, sur- 
named THE GREAT, one of the Most eminent of the 
Christian Fathers, born at Czsarea, in Cappadocia, about 
329 A.D. He studied law and rhetoric at Constantinople, 
and subsequently at Athens, where Julian (afterwards 
emperor) and Gregory Nazianzen were his  fellow- 
students. With the latter he formed an intimate friend- 
ship, which lasted through life. About 358 a.p. he 
abandoned his profession, and retired to a cloister in a 
mountainous region of Pontus, where he was soon joined 
by Gregory. He here established a system of monastic dis- 
cipline, which still prevails in Greek and Oriental monas- 
teries. On the death of Eusebius in 370, Basil was elected 
Bishop of Czesarea. In this station he was distinguished 
for his extensive charities, his zeal for the reformation 
of church discipline, and his opposition to the Arian 
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| heresy, at that time maintained by the emperor Valens. 
Among his chief productions (in Greek) are ‘“ Nine 
Homilies on the Six Days’ Work,” “Two Books on 
Baptism,” ‘‘ Homilies on the Psalms,” and a collection 
of ‘‘ Letters.” His writings are characterized by great 
purity of style, and an elevated moral tone combined 
with fervent piety. Died in 379 A.D. 

See Socrates, ‘Historia Ecclesiastica;”? Goprrey HERMANT, 
‘Vie de Saint-Basile,” 1674; Sozomen, ‘‘ Historia;?? A. AGRESTA, 
“Vita del protopatriarca S. Basilio Magno,” 1658; J. E. FEIssER, 
“Dissertatio de Vita Basilii Magni,’ Svo, 1828; Koss, “ Basilfus 
der Grosse nach seinem Leben,” etc., 1835. 

Basil or Basilius of Cilicia, Bishop of Irencpolis, an 
ecclesiastical writer of the fifth century. He was the 
author of a “ History of the Church,” and several con- 
troversial works. 

Basil I, [Lat. Basrv’1us; Fr. Basiir, ba’zél’,] sur- 
named THE MACEDO/NIAN, Emperor of the East, was 
born about 820, in humble circumstances. He succeeded 
in winning the favour of the emperor Michael III., who 
raised him to be his colleague in the empire, (866 ;) but 
Basil did not long retain his favour, and, believing his 
own life to be in danger, he caused Michael to be assas- 
sinated in 867. He commenced the compilation of the 
code of laws entitied ‘ Basilica,” which was completed 
by his son Leo. Having conquered a considerable part 
of Asia Minor, he drove the Saracens out of Italy in 
835. He died in 886, and was succeeded by his son, 
Leo VI. ‘ 

See Le Beau, “Histoire du Bas-Empire;” G. ImpacciantI, 
‘Basilio il Macedone,”’ 2 vols., 1809. 

Basil II, [Lat. Basixrus,] Emperor of the East, born 
in 958, was a son of Romanus IJ. On the death of the 
usurper John Zimisces, (975,) Basil succeeded to the 
throne, his brother Constantine having a nominal share 
in the government. Basil was one of the greatest com- 
manders of his time, and was engaged in almost con- 
tinual wars with the Saracens, Bulgarians, and Germans. 

See Grppon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 


Basil or Basilius, made Bishop of Ancyra in 336 
A.D. in opposition to Marcellus, who was deposed by the 
party of Eusebius. He was a zealous opponent of the 
Arians. 

Basil, Bishop of Seleucia. See BasiLius. 

Basil, the founder of the heretical sect of Bogomiles 
in Bulgaria. He was burnt at the stake, by order of the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus, in 1118. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Basil, Prince of Moldavia in the seventeenth century, 
was deposed for his tyranny. 

Ba’sil-Val’en-tine, |Lat. and Ger. Basii/tus Va- 
LENTI/NUS,] a celebrated German writer on chemistry 
and alchemy, born about 1410. He was the author of 
a treatise entitled ‘The Triumphal Car of Antimony,” 
(“Currus Triumphalis Antimonii,’””) and other scientific 
works, which had a high reputation among his contem- 
poraries. 

See F. Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Basile, the French of Basi1, which see. 

Basile, bi-See’l4, (ADRIANA,) a sister of Giambattista, 


noticed below, was distinguished for her beauty, and her 
talent for music and poetry. 

Basile, (GENNARO,) a Neapolitan painter, who about 
1756 resided at Briinn, in Moravia, where are most of 
his works. 

Basile, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian poet, born about 
1580; died in 1637. 

Basiletti, ba-se-let’tee, (Luict,) an Italian painter of 
history and landscapes, born at Brescia ; died about 1845. 

Basili, b4-See’lee, (PIER-ANGELO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Gubbio about 1540; died in 1604. 

Basilico, ba-See’le-ko or b4-Ssil’e-ko, (CIRIACO,) an 
Italian M7¢éérateur, lived about 1670, and translated into 
Italian verse the “Satyricon” of Petronius Arbiter. 

Basilico, (GERONIMO,) an Italian jurist, born at Mes- 
sina, was the author of some legal and other works. 
Died in 1670. 

Bas-i-li’ dé8, [Gr. BaoiAeidne; Fr. BASILIDE, bi’ze’léd’, | 
the founder of a sect, lived in Egypt under the reign of 
Trajan and Hadrian, His doctrine is said to have been 


a reflection of that of Zoroaster. He taught that the 
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world was produced by two principles, Good or Light, 
and Evil or Darkness. Died about 130 A.D. 

See Rirrer, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Bas-i-li’na, the second wife of Julius Constantius, 
and the mother of Julian the Apostate. She is said to 
have favoured the doctrines of the Arians. Died in 331 A.D. 

Basilio. See Basi, SAINT. 

Basilio da Gama, bi-see’le-o da ¢4’/mé, (Joz#,) born 
at San Jozé, in Brazil, in 1740, was one of the founders 
of the Brazilian Academy. He was the author of a 
popular poem entitled “Uruguay,” and a number of 
lyrics. Died about 1795. 

Bas-i-lis’cus, [Gr. BaovAioxoc ; Fr. BASILISQUE, ba’- 
ze‘lésk’,| Emperor of the East, was a brother of the 
empress Verina, wife of Leo I. In 468 A.p. he was 
appointed, under Leo I., commander-in-chief of the great 
expedition against Genseric, King of the Vandals, who 
had taken possession of Carthage. His army suffered 
a total defeat, and Basiliscus was banished to Thrace. 
On the death of Leo, 474, he usurped the throne, of 
which Zeno was the rightful heir. In 476 Zeno defeated 
and took captive the usurper, who died in prison in 477 
or 478. During his reign the great library of Constan- 
tinople was destroyed by fire. 

See Grezon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Basilisque or Basilique. See BasILiscus. 

Basilius. See BASIL, SAINT. 

* Ba-sil/i-us, Bishop of Seleucia from 448 till 458, was 
the author of a collection of homilies. 

Basil/ius or GLEMO/NA, a missionary to China, pub- 
lished a “Chinese Dictionary,” (1726,) which has been 
translated into several languages. Scarcely anything is 
known of his life. 

Basilovitch. See Ivan, Czar of Russia. 

Bas’i-lus, (L. MINUCIUS,) sometimes called M. Sa- 
trius, a Roman soldier, served under Czesar in Gaul in 
54 and 52 8B.c. Though a professed friend of Cesar, he 
took part in his assassination, and was afterwards mur- 
dered by his own slaves, whom he had treated cruelly. 

Basin, ba’z4n’, (SIMON,) a French ecclesiastic and 
‘writer, born in Paris in 1608, was chaplain to Anne of 
Austria, wife of Louis XIII. Died in 1671. 

Basin or Bazin, ba’zin’, (THOMAS,) a French his- 
torian, born at Caudebec in 1402. He became professor 
of canon Jaw at Caen, and in 1447 Bishop of Lisieux. 
He wrote, in Latin, a “History of Charles VII. and 
Louis XI.,” which is highly interesting, a “ Justification 
of the Maid of Orléans,” and other works. Died in 1491. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Basine or Bazine, ba’zén’, was originally married to 
the King of Thuringia, whom she abandoned, and be- 
came the wife of Childeric I. of France, and the mother 
of the celebrated Clavis. 

Ba’Sing or de Ba’Sing-stoke, (JOHN,) an English 
scholar, born in Hampshire, studied at Oxford, and sub- 
sequently at Athens, where he collected a number of 
Greek manuscripts. He introduced the Greek numeral 
letters into England. He wrote several learned works, 
and translated into Latin a Greek treatise on graminar, 
entitled “Donatus of the Greeks,” (‘Donatus Grzeco- 
rum.”) Basing was appointed Archdeacon of Leicester. 
Died in 1252. 

See Scnog tt, “‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.” 

Basinio di Basanii, ba-See’ne-o de ba4-84/ne-ee, an 
Italian poet, born at Parma about 1425, became pro- 
fessor of Latin eloquence at Ferrara. He wrote a Latin 
poem entitled “ Hesperides.” Died in 1457. 

Basire, (CLAUDE.) See BAZIRE. 

Basire, ba-zeer’, (ISAAC,) an English divine, born in 
the island of Jersey in 1607. He was appointed chap- 
lain to Charles I. about 1640, and held the same office 
under Charles IJ. He wrote a “History of the English 
and Scotch Presbytery.” Died in 1676, 

Basire, (JAMES,) an English engraver, born in 1730, 
Among his works are “ Pylades and Orestes,” after West, 
and “The Field of the Cloth of Gold; or the Interview 
Letween Francis I. and Henry VIII.” The last-named 
plate was one of the largest ever engraved. Died in 1802. 

Basire, (JAMES,) son of the preceding, born in 1769, 
succeeded his father as engraver to the Royal and Anti- 
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quarian Societies. His prints of the English cathedrals 
after John Carter are among his best works. Died in 1822. 

Bas/ker-ville, (JoHN,) an English printer, celebrated 
for the great improvements he effected in typography, 
was born in Worcestershire in 1706. His English Bible, 
Book of Common Prayer, ‘and editions of the classics 
are still admired and sought for. Died in 1775 

Baskerville, (Sir Simon,) an eminent English phy- 
sician, died in 1641. 

Basmaison Pougnet, de, deh ba’m4’zén’ poon’ya’, 
(JEAN,) a French jurist and legal writer, born about 1540, 
was a native of Riom. 

Basmaji, bis-ma’/jee, or Basmadji, (IBRAHEEM,) a 
Hungarian renegade, who, in conjunction with Seid-Ef- 
fendi, established the first printing-press in Turkey. He 
was permitted by the Sultan Ahmed III. to print any- 
thing except the Koran and the canonical writings. Died 
in 1746. 

Basmanov, bis-ma/nov, (PETER,) a Russian general, 
who, having in 1605 aided the false Demetrius to usurp 
the throne, was killed in attempting to enter the Kremlin. 

Basnage, ba’nazh’, (AN’TrOINE,) a French Protestant 
divine, son of Benjamin, noticed below, born in 1610. He 
took refuge in Holland after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and died as pastor at Zutphen in 1601. 

Basnage, (BENJAMIN,) a Protestant theologian, born 
at Carentan in 1580. He was pastor in his native town, 
and in 1637 became president of the synod at Alengon. 
He wrote a “ Treatise on the Church,” (1612.) Died in 
1652. 

Basnage de Beauval, ba’nazh’ deh bo’v4l’, (HENRI,) 
son of Basnage du Fraquenay, born at Rouen in 1656, was 
advocate of the parliament in his native city. He was 
the author of a “Treatise on Religious Toleration,” 
(1684,) and edited a journal entitled “ History of the 
Works of Savants.” He became an exile for religion 
about 1686. Died at the Hague in 1710. 

See Bay es, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.’’ 

Basnage de Beauval, (JACQUES,) an eminent scholar 
and theologian, brother of the preceding, born at Rouen 
in 1653. He studied at Saumur under the celebrated 
Tannegui Le Févre, and acquired a profound knowledge 
of the ancient and modern languages. Hesubsequently 
devoted himself to theology at Geneva and Sedan, and in 
1676 became Protestant pastor at Rouen. He emigrated 
to Holland about 1685. Through the influence of his 
friend the grand pensionary Heinsius, he was appointed 
pastor at the Hague in 1709. About this time he was 
employed in several political negotiations, in which he 
displayed such diplomatic ability that Voltaire said of 
him, “he was fitter to be minister of state than of a 
parish.” Among his numerous and valuable works may 
be named “The Holy Communion, or Treatise on the 
Necessity and Means of Communing Worthily,” (1688,) 
“ History of the Church from Jesus Christ to the Present 
Time,” (2 vols., 1699,) and ‘ History of the Jews from 
Jesus Christ to the Present Time,” (5 vols., 1706.) Died 
in 1723. 

See Nic#tron, ‘“‘ Mémoires.” 

Basnage de Flottemanville, b&a’nazh’ deh flot’- 
mén’vél’, (SAMUEL,) grandson of Benjamin, noticed 
above, born at Bayeux in 1638. He became pastor at 
Zutphen, where he died in 1721. He wrote several ec- 
clesiastical works in French and Latin. 

Basnage du Fraquenay, ba’nazh’ dii frak‘nd’, 
(HENRI,) a French jurist, son of Benjamin Basnage, 
born at Sainte-Mére-Fglise in 1615, was one of the most 
learned and eloquent advocates in the parliament of 
Normandy. He wrote a “Treatise on Mortgages,” 
(1687,) and other legal works. Died in 1695. 


See Tarsanp, ‘‘ Vies des plus célébres Jurisconsultes.”’ 


Basque, le, leh bask, (MICHEL,) a French buccaneer, 
who, in concert with L’Olonnais, captured the towns of 
Maracaibo and Gibraltar, in the Gulf of Venezuela, about 
1660, and obtained immense booty. 

See CHARLEvorx, ‘‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France.” 


Bass, (GrORGE,) an English navigator, discovered in 
1798 the strait which separates Australia from Tasmania, 
since called Bass’s Strait. 

See Fiinpers, “ Journey of Discovery, etc.” 
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Bass. bass, [Lat. Bas’stus,] (HEINRICH,) a German 
physician and medical writer, born at Bremen in 1690, 
wes for many years professor of anatomy and surgery 
at Halle. Died in 1754. 

Bassa, bas’sé, (Don PEDRo Hotasco,) a Spanish 
general, born at Reus, in Catalonia, in 1790. He served 
with distinction against the French, and was appointed 
in 1834 governor of Barcelona, where he was killed in 
a riot, (1835.) 

Basszeus, bas-sa/us, (NICHOLAS,) a German printer, 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1550, published 
several valuable botanical works with plates. 

Bassal, ba’s&l’, (JEAN,) a French priest and revolu- 
tionist, born at Béziers in 1752. Asa member of the 
National Convention, he voted for the death of, the king, 
and was subsequently elected by the Jacobins president 
of their society. Died in 1802. 

Bassan, the French of BassANo, which see. 

Bassand, ba’sdn’, (JEAN BartisTr,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Franche-Comté in 1680. He studied 
at Leyden under Boerhaave, with whom he afterwards 
maintained a correspondence, which was published at 
Vienna in 1778. Died in Vienna in 1742. 

Bassani, bas-s4/nee, or Bassanio, bas-s4/ne-o, (ALES- 
SANDRO,) an Italian lawyer, born at Padua; died in 1495. 

Bassani, (CESARE.) See BASSANO. 

Bassani, (Giacomo ANTONIO,) an Italian Jesuit and 
pulpit orator, born at Vicenza in 1686. He wrote a 
number of sermons and poems in Latin and Italian. 
Died in 1747. 

Bassani, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian violinist and 
composer of church music and operas, born at Padua 
about 1657. He numbered Corelli among his pupils. 

See FEtis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Bassani, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian musician and com- 
poser, born about 1600, resided at Venice. He invented 
a musical instrument called the dassanello. 

Bassanino, bas-s4-nee’no, (FRANCESCO,) a Venetian 
writer, was the author of a work entitled “Life and 
Death of Saint Rosalie,” (1733.) 

Bassanio. See BASSANI. 

Bassano, bas-s4/no, (ANNIBALE,) an Italian architect, 
born at Padua about 1440. 

Bassano or Bassani, bds-sa’nee, (CESARE,) an Ital- 
ian engraver, born at Milan about 1580. 

Bassano, DuKE oF. See MARE?. 

Bassano, [Fr. Bassan, ba’sdn’,| (FRANCESCO da 
Ponte—da pon’ta,) called THE ELDER, an Italian painter, 
born at Vicenza, belonged to the first Venetian school. 
He worked mostly at Bassano, from which he derived his 
surname. Died in 1530. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bassano, (FRANCESCO,) called THE YOUNGER, eldest 
son of Giacomo, noticed below, born in 1548. Among 
his master-pieces are the fresco representing “The Cap- 
ture of Pavia,” in the ducal palace at Venice, and “ The 
Rape of the Sabines.” Died in 1591. 

Bassano, (GERONIMO DA PONTE,) youngest son of 
Giacomo, born in 1560. His principal work is an altar- 
piece in the church of San Giovanni at Bassano, repre- 
senting ‘‘ Saint Barbara and the Virgin.” Died in 1622. 

Bassano, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA DA PONTE,) born in 
1553, was the second son of Giacomo, He copied his 
father’s works with such exactness that the copies are 
frequently mistaken for the originals. Died in 1613. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Bassano, [Fr. LE Bassan, Jeh b8’s6n’,] (JACOPoO or 
GIACOMO DA PONTE,) son of the elder Francesco, born 
at Bassano in 1510. He studied at Venice the works of 
Titian and other great masters of the Venetian school. 
Among his best historical pictures are ‘The Birth of 
Jesus Christ,” “The Flight into Egypt,” and a ‘ Mater 
Dolorosa.” Healso painted landscapes, animals, and do- 
mestic and tavern scenes, with admirable skill and fidelity. 
Bassano had a profound knowledge of chiaroscuro, and 
as a colorist was scarcely inferior to Titian, He like- 
wise produced several excellent portraits, among which 
we may name those of Tasso and Ariosto. He died in 
1592, leaving four sons, who.were distinguished painters. 


See Vasant, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters 7? Lanai, “ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy;’? Mrs, Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters,’’ 


Bassano, (LEANDRO DA PoN’rr,) called THE CHEya- 
LIER, third son of Giacomo, born in 1558, produced his- 
torical pictures and portraits of superior merit. He 
painted the portrait of the doge Grimani, who created 
him Chevalier of Saint Mark. Died in 1623. 

Bas’san-tin, Bas’sin-toun, or Bas’sen-tin,(JAMEs,) 
a Scottish mathematician, born about 1500, was the au- 
thor of several astronomical and mathematical works 
which were esteemed in his time. Died in 1568. 

See Cuameers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 

Bassaraba. See BESSARABA, 

Basse. Sce Bas. 

Basse, bass, (WILLIAM,) an English poet of the sev- 
enteenth century, was the author of “The Sword and 
Buckler,” ‘Great Brittaines Sunnes-set, bewailed with 
a Shower of Teares,” composed on the death of Prince 
Henry, and an epitaph on Shakspeare. 

Bassée, de la, deh 14 b&’sa’/, (BONAVENTURE,) a 
French Capuchin, sometimes called Louris le Pippre, 
(leh pépr,) born in Artois about 1580. He wrote, in 
Latin, a work entitled ‘‘ The Obedient Parishioner.” 

Basselin, bas’lAn’, or Vasselin, vas’/lan’, written 
also Bachelin and Bisselin, (OLIVIER,) a French poet, 
born in the Val-de-Vire, Normandy, about 1350, was a 
fuller by trade. His works, which are chiefly convivial 
and bacchanalian songs, were called “ vaux-de-Vire” 
from the residence of the writer. The modern term 
vaudeville is supposed to be derived from vau-de-Vire. 
Died about 1419. 

See Nicot, “‘ Trésor de la Langue Frangaise.’? 

Bassen, van, van bAs’sen, (B.,) a Dutch painter and 
sculptor, born about 1599, resided for some time in Lon- 
don, where he painted the portraits of Charles I. and his 
queen. He excelled in perspective and in architectural 
pictures. 

Bassenge, ba’sénzh’, (JEAN NICoLas,) a Flemish 
poet, born at Liege in 1758. He published, in conjunc- 
tion with his friends Reynier and Henkart, a work en- 
titled “ Leisures of Three Friends.” Died in 1811. 

Bassentin. See BASSANTIN. 

Basseporte, bas’port’, (MADELEINE FRANCOISE,) a 
French lady, celebrated as a painter of flowers and birds, 
born in Paris in 1700, held the position of designer of the 
Jardin des Plantes. Her principal work is the continua- 
tion of the collection of plants painted on yellum for 
Gaston, Duke of Orléans. Died in 1780. 

Bassermann, bas/ser-m4n’, (FRIEDRICH DANIEL,) a 
German politician, born at Manheim in 1811, became in 
1848 under-secretary of state in the ministry of the in- 
terior, which post he held till the resignation of Gagern. 
He died by suicide in 1850. 

Basset, bi’sd’, (CEsar AUGUSTE,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk and educational writer, born in Paris about 
1760; died in 1828. 

Bas/set, (PETER,) an English historian, born in Staf- 
fordshire about 1390, was chamberlain to Henry V., whom 
he accompanied to France. His work entitled “Acts of 
King Henry” (“Acta Regis Henrici”) remains in manu- 
script. 

Basset de la Marelle, bi’sd/ deh 14 mi’r€l’, (Louts,) 
a French jurist, born at Lyons about 1730, rose to be 
president of the grand council in Paris. He was con- 
demned to death by the Jacobins, and executed in 1794. 

Bassetti, bas-set’/tee, (MARCANTONIO,) an Italian 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Verona in 1588, 
He was a good colorist. Died in 1630. 

See Ripotri, “ Vite dei Pittori Veneti.”’ 

Bassetti, (SIMONE,) an Italian writer, born about 1590, 
wrote, in Latin, a work entitled ‘“‘ Monomachia of Virtues 
and Vices.” 

Bassewitz, bas/®Witz, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man diplomatist and historian, born in 1680, was ambas- 
sador to the court of Peter the Great. He was the author 
of ‘Historical Memoirs of Russia from 1713 to 1725.” 
Died in 1749. 

Bassi, bas/see, a celebrated Italian buffo singer, died 
at Vicenza in 1825. 

Bassi, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a Genoese painter, born 
about 1615, was noted for his skill in perspective. 

Bassi, (FERDINANDO,) an Italian naturalist, born at 
Bologna. A génus of trees indigenous to the coast of 
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Malabar was named by Linnzus Bassia in his honour. 
Died in 1774. , 

Bassi, (FRANCESCO,) a painter of Bologna, was a pupil 
of Barbieri. Died in 1732. 

Bassi, (FRANCESCO,) born at Cremona in.1642, was 
surnamed IL CREMONESE DEI PAEsI, (* the Cremonese 
of landscapes,”) from his excellence in that department 
of painting. Died in 1700. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy,” 

Bassi, (GIovANNI MariA,) an Italian sculptor of 
Bologna, lived about 1710. ’ 

Bassi, (GiusEprr,) Count of Velletri, an Italian phi- 
losophical and satirical writer, lived at Rome about 1630. 

Bassi, (LAuRA MARIA CATARINA,) an Italian lady, 
born at Bologna in 1711, was celebrated for her profound 
knowledge of philosophy, mathematics, and languages. 
She was appointed in 1732 professor of philosophy in 
her native city, having previously received the title of 
doctor. In 1738 she was married to Dr. Joseph Verati. 
Died in 1778. 

See J. Fanruzzi, “‘ Elogio de Laura Bassi,” Bologna, 1778. 

Bassi, (MARTINO,) an Italian architect of the sixteenth 
century, was a native of Milan, and assisted in the con- 
struction of the great cathedral in that city. 

Bassi, (UGo,) an Italian patriot and eloquent preacher, 
born in the Roman States about 1804. He fought against 
the Austrians in 1848, and served as chaplain to Gari- 
baldi. Having been taken prisoner, he was put to death 
in August, 1849. 

Bassi, de’, aa bds’see, (Uco Viscontt,) the natural 
son of a wealthy gentleman of Sardinia. The Pisan 
government having refused him, on account of his illegi- 
timacy, the large possessions of his father, Bassi resolved 
to betray Sardinia into the hands of James II. of Aragon. 
For this purpose he treacherously invited a number of 
Pisans to assist in defending the island against the King 
of Aragon, and, having separated them into small bodies, 
caused them to be massacred, (1323.) 

See Stsmonn1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 

Bassiano, bas-se-4’no, (LANp!,) [Lat. Bassla/Nus 
LAN/bus,] an Italian physician, born at Placentia, wrote 
a number of medical works in Latin. Died in 1562. 

Bassiano, (ULIsS»,) an Italian poet, born at Bologna, 
lived at Rome about 1550. 

Bassianus. See CARACALLA. 

Bassignana, da, dé bas-stn-ya/n4, (GIOVANNI STE- 
FANO,) an Italian Carmelite monk and religious writer, 
flourished about 1480. 

Bassinet, de, deh ba’se’nd’, (ALEXANDRE JOSEPH,) a 
French ecclesiastic and writer, born at Avignon in 1733. 
He was editor for a time of the ‘‘ Magasin Encyclopé- 
dique,” and wrote, among other works, “The Sacred 
History of the Old and New Testaments,” (8 vols., 1804.) 
The last volume was written by the Abbé Lecuy. Died 


in 1813. 
Bassintoun. See BASSANTIN. 
Bassius. See Bass, (HEINRICH.) 


Basso, bis’so, (ANTONIO,) an Italian poet and jurist, 
who was put to death by order of the Duke of Guise for 
having been engaged in the insurrection of 1647. 

Basso, del, dél bas’so, (ANDREA,) an Italian poet and 
prose-writer, lived about 1470. i 

See LonGFELLow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bas’/sol, (JOHN,) a Scottish philosopher, was the au- 
thor of ‘ Philosophic and Medical Miscellanies,” (in 
Latin.) Died in 1347. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 

Bassompierre, ba’sén’pe-airk’, (FRANGOIS,) BARON 
or, Marquis d’Harouel, and marshal of France, was 
born in Lorraine in 1579. At an early age he became 
distinguished at the French court, where his personal 
advantages and brilliant accomplishments procured for 
him the friendship and patronage of Henry IV. Having 
served in Savoy, and subsequently against the Turks in 
1603, he was appointed colonel-general of the Swiss 
guards. After the death of Henry, Bassompierre en- 
joyed in an equal degree the favour of Louis XIII., who 
created him marshal of France in 1622. He was soon 
after employed in important embassies to Spain, Swit- 
zerland, and England. He married privately Louise de 
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Lorraine, Princess of Conti. In 1631 he was imprisoned 
in the Bastille by order of Cardinal Richelieu, whom he 
had offended, and was not released until the death of the 
cardinal in 1642. He died in 1646, leaving two volumes 
of ‘‘ Memoirs,” written while in prison, and published in 
1665; they are considered to present a faithful picture 
of the profligacy of the French court at that time. His 
style is said to be animated and spzr7tuel. 

See “ Mémoires du Maréchal de Bassompierre,”’ 1665 ; PUYMAIGRE» 
‘Vie de Bassompierre,’’ 1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Génerale.” 

Bassot, ba’so’, (JAcQuEs,) a French writer, to whom 
has been attributed a “ History of the Giant Teutobo- 
chus, King of the Teutons, etc.,” (1613.) 

Bassotti, bis-sot/tee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Perugia, flourished about 1660. 

Bassuel, ba’sii-el’, (PreRRE,) a French surgeon and 
medical writer, born in Paris in 1706; died in 1757. 

Bas’sus, (C®sius,) a Roman lyric poet of the first 
century, to whom the sixth satire of Persius is addressed. 
Fragments of his works are in the ‘Corpus Poetarum.” 

Bassus, (CESELLIUS,) a Roman of Carthaginian ex- 
traction, promised the emperor Nero to discover the 
treasures concealed by Dido. Having failed, he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Bassus, (CNEIUS AUFIDIUS ORESTES,) a Roman his- 
torian and orator in the time of Augustus. He wrote a 
history of the Roman wars in Germany, also a general 
history of Rome, which was continued by Pliny the 
Elder. His works are not extant. 

Bassus, (LoLLius,) a Greek poet, anative of Smyrna, 
flourished about 20 A.p. He was the author of ten Epi- 
grams which are contained in the ‘‘ Greek Anthology.” 

Bassus, (SALEIUS,) a Roman poet, lived about 60 
A.D. He was highly esteemed and patronized by Ves- 
pasian, and his genius was commended by Quintilian. 
None of his works are extant. 

Bassville, de, deh bas’vél’, (NICOLAS Jean Hugou 
(hii’goo’) or Husson—hii’son’,) a French journalist and 
diplomatist, was editor for a time of the “* Mercure Na- 
tional.” Being sent as secretary of legation to Naples 
in 1792, he was soon after summoned to Rome, and, 
while attempting to exhibit the republican cockade, was 
killed in a riot. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Bast, bist, (FRIEDRICH JAKOB,) a German scholar 
and diplomatist, born in the duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt 
in 1772, was secretary of legation at Paris. He pub- 
lished a ‘Critical Letter on Antoninus Liberalis, Par- 
thenius, and Aristeenetus,” (1805,) written in French 
and addressed to M. Boissonade; also ‘Notes and 
Paleographical Dissertations” in Schaefer’s edition of 
“Gregory of Corinth.” Both of these works are ranked 
among the best of their kind. Died in 1811. 

See QuErarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.” 

Bast, bast, (PETER,) a Dutch painter and engraver; 
died in 1605. 

Bast, de, deh bist, (LiEvIN AMAND MArig,) nephew 
of Martin Jan, noticed below, born at Ghent in 1787. 
He was keeper of the cabinet of medals at Ghent, and 
the author of several works on art. Died in 1832. 

See A. Voisin, ‘‘ Notice sur L. A. M. de Bast,” 1833. 

Bast, de, deh bast, (Louis AMEDEE,) a French novel- 
ist, born in Paris in 1795. 

Bast, de, (MARTIN JAN,) a Flemish ecclesiastic and 
writer on antiquities, born at Ghent in 1753, was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Brussels and the Society of An- 
tiquaries in France. Died in 1825. 

Basta, bas/ta, (GrorGro,) an Italian soldier, born at 
Naples, served with distinction under the Duke of Parma 
in 1579. He was the author of two works on military 
science, which have a high reputation. Died in 1613. 

Basta, (GIuSEPpPE,) an Italian jurist and legal writer, 
born in 1743; died in 1819. 

Bastard, bas’tar’, (T.,) a French botanist, was di- 
rector of the botanic garden at Angers in 1814. He 
wrote a “Flora of Maine-et-Loire,” (1807.) 

Bas’tard, (THOMAS,) an English epigrammatist in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, born at Blandford, in Dor- 
setshire. He wrote, besides his epigrams, a Latin poem 
entitled ‘Magna Britannia.” Died in 1618. : 

See “Biographia Britannica.” 
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Bastard, de, deh bas’t@r’, (DoMINIQUE,) a French 
jurist, born at Toulouse in 1683 ; died in 1777. 

His son FrANGols, born in 1722, became first presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Toulouse. Died in 1780, 

Bastard or Bastart, de, deh bas’tar’, (GUILLAUME,) 
Vicomte de Fussy, (fii’se’,) born at Bourges, held several 
important offices under Charles VI. and Charles VII. 
Died in 1447. 

Bastard d’Estang, de, deh bas’tir’ dés’tan’, (Do- 
MINIQUE FRANGoIS Marig£,) Comte, an able French 
judge, born at Nogaro in 1783. He became a member 
of the Chamber of Peers in 1819. Died in 1844. 

See A. pE Basrarp p’Esrane, “Notice historique sur F. de 
Bastard Comte d’Estang,”’ 1844. 

Bastardi, bis-tar/dee, (ZACCHERIA,) an Italian eccle- 
siastical writer, born at Mddena; died about 1650. 

Bastaro, del, dél b4s-ta/ro, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
painter of the Roman school, born about 1590. 

Baste, bast, (PizrRk,) a French naval commander, 
born at Bordeaux in 1768, served against the English at 
the siege of Malta, the battle of Aboukir, (1798,) and in 
the Spanish campaign of 1808. In 1809 he was created by 
Napoleon count of the empire, and rear-admiral in 1811. 
Died in 1814. 

Baster, bis’ter, (JoB,) a Dutch botanist, born at 
Zierikzee, in Zealand, in 1711. He published “ Obser- 
vations on some Marine Plants and Insects,” (1753,) and 
other scientific works. The name Bastera has been given 
in his honour to several genera of plants. Died in 1775. 

See Hatter, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 

Basterio, bias-ta’re-o, (NIccoLO di Carmagnola— 
de kar-m&n-yo’la,) an Italian professor of theology and 
philosophy at Pavia, lived about 1620. 

Bastholm, bast/holm, (CHRISTIAN,) an eminent Dan- 
ish theologian, born at Copenhagen in 1740. He became 
court preacher in the Danish capital, and published 
numerous works, among which are “Spiritual Elo- 
quence,” (1775,) “Philosophy for the Unlearned,” (in 
German, 1787,) and “ Principal Doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” (1783.) Died in 1819. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Bastiani, bis-te-4/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Macerata, was a pupil of Gasparini, and lived 
about 1580. 

Bastianino. See GRATELLA. 

Bastiano di San Gallo, bas-te-4’no de sin g4l’lo, 
an Italian painter of perspective and theatrical decora- 
tions, was a pupil of Perugino and a friend of Raphael. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Bastiat, bas’te’4’, (FREDERIC,) an able French writer 
on political economy, born at Bayonne in 1$01. He 
published in 1844, in the “ Journal des Economistes,” a 
treatise “On the Influence of French and English 
Tariffs on the Future of the Two Nations,” in which he 
opposed the protective system. Having visited England 
and made the acquaintance of Cobden, he brought out 
after his return a translation of various addresses of the 
free-traders, to which was prefixed an introduction, en- 
titled “Cobden and the League.” He subsequently 
edited in Paris the “Libre Echange,” a journal devoted 
to the cause of free trade. His “Harmonies Econo- 
miques”’ (1849) is regarded as his greatest work. Died 
at Rome in 1850. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Bastide, bas-tee’pa, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish Jesuit 
of the sixteenth century, was professor of theology and 
chancellor of the University at Valladolid. 

Bastide, bas’téd’, (JULES,) a French republican jour- 
nalist and statesman, born in Paris in 1800. He became 
about 1836 chief editor of the “ National,” a daily jour- 
nal, and in 1846 was one of the founders of the “ Revue 
Nationale.” fe was minister of foreign affairs under 
Cavaignac from June to December, 1848. 

Bastide, (Louts,) a French jurist and theologian, 
born about 1680, was the author of several esteemed 
religious works. 

Bastide, (MArc,) a French Benedictine monk and 
ecclesiastical writer; died in 1668. 

Bastide, (Marc ANTOINE,) a French Protestant 
theological writer and diplomatist, born at Milhau-en- 
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Rouergue about 1624. He wrote in 1672 a reply to 
Bossuet’s * Explanation of the Doctrine of the Catholic 
Church,” a “ Treatise on the Eucharist,” and other simi- 
lar works. Died in 1704. 

Bastide, (PHILIpPrE,) a French Benedictine, born in 
the diocese of Bourges in 1620; died in 1690. 

Bastide, de, deh bas’téd’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French 
littévateur, born at Marseilles in 1724, was editor of the 
“Spectateur Frangais,” and other journals. His works 
are of a frivolous character : they were severely criticised 
by Voltaire and other writers of the time. Died in 1798. 

Bastien, bas’te-4n’, (JEAN FRANGo!Is,) a French book- 
seller, born in Paris in 1747, compiled a number of valua- 
ble works on agriculture and gardening. Died in 1824. 

Bastiou, b4s‘te-o0’, (YVES,) a French teacher and 
educational writer, born at Pontrieux, in Brittany, in 
1751; died in 1814. 

Baston, bas’tén’, (GUILLAUME ANDRE RENE,) born 
at Rouen in 1741, became in 1813 Bishop of Seez. Died 
in 1825. 

Bas’ton, (ROBERT,) an English writer, born near 
Nottingham, was the author of Latin poems on various 
subjects. Died about 1312. 

Bastoul, bas’tool’, (Louts,) a French general, born 
at Montolieu in 1753, was killed at Hohenlinden in De- 
cember, 1800. 

Bast/wick, (JoHN,) an English physician and con- 
troversial writer, born in Essex in 1593. For his violent 
attacks on episcopacy he was condemned to imprisonment 
for life; but the sentence was afterwards reversed. 

Baszko, bash’ko, (GODISLAS,) a Polish historian, au- 
thor of a “Chronicle of Great Poland,” lived about 1820. 

Batacchi, b4-tak’kee, (DOMENICO,) a licentious Ital- 
lan writer, born at Leghorn in 1749; died in 1802. 

Bataillard, ba’ta’yar’, (CHARLES,) a French writer, 
was the author, among other works, of a ‘ Political and 
Moral Picture of France,” (1801.) 

Bat/a-lus [Baraioc|] or Bat/ta-lus, a Greek flute- 
player, noted for his effeminacy, lived about 420-400 B.c. 

Bate, (GiorGe,) a distinguished English physician 
and historian, born in Buckinghamshire in 1608. He 
was first physician successively to Charles I., Cromwell, 
and Charles IJ. He wrote, in Latin, several medical 
works, and a ‘History of the Civil War between 
Charles I. and Cromwell,” in which he favours the Puri- 
tans. Dr. Bate was a member of the Royal Society and 
of the College of Physicians. Died in 1668. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bate, [Lat. Ba’rus,] (JOHN,) an English scholar and 
theologian, born about 1350; died in 1429. 

Bate, (JuLrus,) an English divine, published a ‘ He- 
brew and English Lexicon.” Died in 1771. 

Bate’cumbe or Bade’combe, (WILLIAM,) an Eng- 
lish mathematician, born about 1390, wrote, in Latin, a 
treatise ‘On the Solid Sphere,” and other works. 

Batélier or Bathélier, le, leh ba’ta’le-4’, (JACQUES,) 
a French jurist, was the author of ‘‘ Commentaries on 
the Common Law of Normandy,” (1626.) 

Bateman, bat’/man, (CHARLES PHILIP BOTELER,) an 
English admiral, born in 1775, assisted in the detence of 
Cadiz against the French in 1812. 

Bateman, (THoMAs,) an eminent English physician, 
horn in Yorkshire in 1778, was for a time associate editor 
of the ** Edinburgh Medical and Surgical journal.” He 
wrote a number of medical treatises, chiefly on diseases 
of the skin, and contributed the principal articles on 
medicine to Rees’s ‘‘ Cyclopeedia.” Died in 1821. 

- See J. Rumsey, “‘ Account of the Life, etc. of Thomas Bateman,” 
1620, 

Bateman, (WILLIAM,) an English prelate, born at 
Norwich, was the founder of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He became Bishop of Norwich in 1343. Died in 1355. 

Baten, ba’ten, (HENRy,) a Flemish astronomer of the 
thirteenth century, wrote a work entitled ‘Mirror of 
Divine and Natural Things,” (‘Speculum Divinorum et 
Naturaliam,”) unpublished. 

Bates, (BARNABAS,) a distinguished advocate of cheap 
postage in the United States, was born in England in 
1785. About 1825 he established “The Christian En- 
quirer” at New York. He devoted himself for years to 
the work of effecting a reduction in the rates of postage, 
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and to his labours we are greatly indebted for our present 
system of cheap letter-carriage. Died in 1853. 

Bates, (EDWARD,) an American statesman, born in 
Goochland county, Virginia, about 1792. He emigrated 
to Missouri at an early age, studied law, and became an 
eminent lawyer. He was a political friend of Henry 
Clay in 1824, was elected a member of Congress in 
1827, and voted for John Quincy Adams in 1828. After 
the expiration of his first term in Congress, he devoted 
himself exclusively to his profession for many years. 
He was president of the national convention of the 
friends of internal improvement which met in Chicago 
in 1847, and he maintained in an able speech that it is 
the duty of the Federal government to develop the re- 
sources of the country by great public works. He op- 
posed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854, 
after which he acted with the friends of free Jabour in 
the Kansas question. He was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral of the United States by President Lincoln in March, 
1861, and resigned about September, 1864. 

Bates, (JoAH,) a distinguished English musician and 
composer, born in Yorkshire in 1740. He was appointed 
in 1784 to conduct the commemoration of Handel at 
Westminster Abbey. Died in 1799. His wife, originally 
Miss Harrop, was an excellent vocalist. 

Bates, (JosHua,) born in Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
in 1788, established in 1826, in connection with John 
Baring, son of Sir Thomas Baring, a mercantile house in 

London under the name of Bates & Baring. Subse- 
quently the firm was merged into the celebrated house 
of Baring Brothers & Company. In 1854 he filled the 
position of umpire to the British and American commis- 
sioners for settling the claims of citizens of the United 
States and Great Britain growing out of the war of 1812, 
and appears to have discharged its delicate and respon- 
sible duties with entire satisfaction to all parties. But 
that which confers the greatest lustre on Mr. Bates’s 
memory is his munificent endowment of the Boston Li- 
brary, with the express condition that it should be 
“PERFECTLY FREE TO ALL, with no other restrictions 
than may be necessary for the preservation of the books.” 
He may thus be said to have been the founder not only 
of the most useful, but—if we consider the variety and 
character as well as the number of its books—of per- 
haps the most magnificent library of which this continent 
can boast. When the project of establishing a public 
library in Boston wags made known to Mr, Bates, he 
wrote to the mayor, offering the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars towards the library, that it might be commenced 
“at once ;” he afterwards added to this munificent dona- 
tion books to the value of not less than fifty thousand 
dollars more. On his death, in 1864, the trustees passed 
a resolution that the large hall of the library, in which 
the rarest and most valuable books are contained, should 
thenceforward be designated as Bates Hall. 

See ‘‘ Memorial of Joshua Bates, from the City of Boston,” 186s. 

Bates, (JosHua,) an American clergyman, born at 
Cohasset, Massachusetts, in 1776. He was president of 
Middlebury College, Vermont, from 1818 to 1839, and 
afterwards minister at Dudley, Massachusetts. Died in 
1854. 

Bates, (THOMAS,) an English farmer, who lived at 
Kirkleavington, was distinguished for his success in im- 
proving the breed of cattle. Died in 1849. 

Bates, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English dissenting 
minister, born in 1625, was a Presbyterian and a royalist. 
He preached in London until he was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. He was a person of great learn- 
ing and superior talents, and had a high reputation both 
as a preacher and awriter. Among his intimate friends 
were Archbishop Tillotson and John Howe. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘“‘The Lives of Pious and 
Learned Men,” (in Latin, 1681.) Died in 1699. 

See Macautay’s “‘ History of England,” vol. ii. chap. viii. 

Bate’son, (THOMAS,) a celebrated English composer 
of madrigals, was organist of the cathedral at Chester 
about 1600, ; 

Bath, EArt or. See PULTENEY, (WILLIAM.) 

Bathe, bath, (WILLIAM,) an Irish Jesuit and writer, 
born at Dublin about 1532, became director of the Irish 
seminary at Salamanca. Died in 1614. 
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Bathélier. See BATELIER. 

Bathem, van, van ba/tem, written also Battem or 
Battum, (GERARD,) a Dutch landscape-painter of supe 
rior merit, lived in the seventeenth century. 

Ba-thil’da or Ba-til’da, [I'r. BAYHILDE or BATILDE, 
ba’téld’,] Sainv, originally an Anglo-Saxon slave, be- 
came the wife of Clovis IL, King of France, who, dying 
young, left her regent of the kingdom. She was cele- 
brated for her talents and piety, and was canonized by 
Pope Nicholas I. Died in 680. 

See BaIL_et, ‘‘ Vita Sancte Bathildis.’’ 

Bathori, ba’to-ree, (ELIZABETH,) PRINCESS OF, a niece 
of Stephen Bathori, King of Poland, and wife of the Hun- 
garian count Nadasdi, was one of the most striking ex- 
amples of fiendish cruelty recorded in history. With the 
assistance of three servants, she enticed to her castle a 
great number of young girls, whom she caused to be mas- 
sacred, in order that she might restore her beauty by 
bathing in their blood. Her crimes being discovered, she 
was sentenced to perpetualimprisonment. Died in 1614. 

Bathori, (Gabor or GABRIEL,) became Prince of 
Transylvania in 1608. Matthias, King of Hungary, having 
invaded his country, was repulsed with the assistance of 
Bethlen Gabor ; but the life of the latter being threatened 
by his cousin Bathori, Bethlen Gabor was made Prince 
of Transylvania by the Turks, and Bathori was killed 
soon after, (1613.) 

Bathori, (LapisLAs,) a Hungarian monk, born about 
1490, translated the Bible and the “ Lives of the Saints” 
into Hungarian, 

Bathori, (S1cisMUND,) a prince of Transylvania, born 
about 1550. Having married a princess of the house of 
Hapsburg, he promised to the emperor Rudolph that, in 
case of his dying without children, the crown of Transyl- 
vania should be united to that of Austria. Through the 
influence of the Jesuits, he soon after abdicated in favour 
of Rudolph. His subjects, dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment, reinstated him in 1601; but, having been defeated 
by the Austrians, Bathori again abdicated, in considera- 
tion of a large pension and other advantages. Died in 
1613. 

See Horanyt, ‘Memoria Hungarorum.” 

Bathori, (STEPHEN,) was elected in 1571 Prince of 
Transylvania, and in 1576 succeeded to the throne of 
Poland. He reconquered Lithuania from the Russians, 
and obtained other important advantages over them. 
Died in 1586. 

ps WarseEw!17Tz, ‘‘ Vitaet Res geste Stephani Regis Polonorum,”’ 
1507. 

Bath/urst, (ALLEN,) Earl Bathurst, born at West- 
minster in 1684, was a son of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, 
treasurer of the household to the princess Anne, after- 
wards queen. In 1705 he was elected to Parliament for 
Cirencester, and signalized himself by his opposition to 
Marlborough and other Whig leaders. He obtained 
the title of Lord Bathurst in 1711. Throughout his 
public career he firmly opposed the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Lord Bathurst (who was created an 
earl in 1772) was distinguished for his literary tastes and 
attainments, and was intimate with Pope, Swift, Addison, 
and other eminent men. Pope dedicated to him the third 
epistle of his “‘Moral Essays.” Died in 1775. 

See the ‘Annual Register’’ for 1775. 

Bathurst, (BENJAMIN,) an English diplomatist, born 
in London in 1784. Having been sent on a mission to 
Vienna in 1807, he disappeared mysteriously near Ham- 
burg, and is supposed to have been assassinated. 

Bathurst, (HENRY,) second Earl Bathurst, and Lord 
Apsley, an English judge, son of Allen Bathurst, bern in 
1714. He was appointed a judge in the court of com- 
mon pleas in 1754, and lord chancellor of England in 
1770 or 1771. He resigned the great seal in 1778, and 
became president of the council in 1780. Died in 1794. 

See Lorp Camppett, ‘‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;” Foss, 
“The Judges of England,”’ vol. viii. 

Bathurst, (HENRY,) a nephew of Allen, Lord Bath- 
urst, born in Northamptonshire in 1744. He was created 
in 1805 Bishop of Norwich. Died in 1837. 


See “Memoirs of Dr. Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich,” by 
Rev. H. Batuurst, 1837. 


Bathurst, (HeNnRy,) son of Baron Apsley, mentioned 
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above, born in 1762. Having filled several important 
offices, he became secretary of the colonies, (1812,) and 
president of the council, (1828.) He was a decided Tory 
in politics. Died in 1834. 

Bathurst, (RALPH,) an English physician, divine, 
and scholar, born in Northamptonshire in 1620, was one 
of the founders of the Royal Society, of which he was 
elected president in 1668. He was appointed chaplain 
to Charles IL., (1663,) and vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, (1673.) He was the author of Latin 
poems and other works. Died in 1704. 

See Warton, “‘ Life of R. Bathurst,” 176r. 

Bathurst, (THEODORE,) a relative of Dr. Ralph Bath- 
urst, translated Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar” into 
Latin verse, (1653.) : 

Bathyani. See BaArrHyANYI. 

Bath-¥-clés, [BaduxAje,] a Greek sculptor, native of 
Magnesia, supposed to have been contemporary with 
Solon. His principal work was the colossal throne of the 
Amyclzan Apollo, which he covered with bas-reliefs. 

Bathylle, the French of BArHYLLUS, which see. 

Ba-thyl/lus, [Gr. Baduddoc ; Fr. BATHYLLE, ba’tél’,] 
a celebrated comedian, who lived about 30 B.c., was a 
native of Alexandria and a freedman of Maecenas. He 
excelled in comic pantomime, and his performances were 
exceedingly popular with the Romans. His partisans 
were styled Bathyllians, while those of his rival Pylades 
the tragedian were called Pyladians. 

Batilda, Saint. See BATHILDE. 

Batinskof, b4-tins’kof, (CONSTANTINE NICOLAE- 
VITCH,) a Russian poet and critic, born at Vologda in 
1787. He was the author of lyric poems and elegies, 
which are highly esteemed, and essays on Russian and 
Italian literature. He also translated into Russian 
Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina.” Died in 1855. 

Batista. See BArTisra. 

Batizi, ba-tee’zee, (ANDREW and MICHAEL,) Hunga- 
rian Protestants of the sixteenth century. The former 
was the author of national hymns, the latter of religious 
works. 

Batka, bat’k4, (LORENz,) a German musician, born at 
Lischau, in Bohemia, in 1705, was director of music at 
Prague. He died in 1759, leaving five sons, who were 
noted as vocalists and musicians. 

Batlowski, bat-lov’skee, a Polish painter, lived in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Bat’man, (STEPHEN,) an English divine and writer, 
born in 1537. He published, among other works, a poem 
entitled “The Travayled Pilgrime, bringing Newes from 
all Parts of the Worlde.” Died in 1587. 

Bat’/man-son, (JOHN,) an English Carthusian monk, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, wrote several works, 
in Latin, against Erasmus and other reformers. 

Ba’ton, |Barwv,] a Greek comic poet, lived about 300 
g.c. <A few fragments of his comedies are extant. 

Baton of Sinope, a Greek historian, supposed to have 
lived about 277 B.c. He wrote ““Commentaries on Per- 
sian Affairs,” a ‘ History of Attica,” and other works, 
which are mentioned by several ancient writers. 

Batoni, b4-to’nee, (POMPEO GIROLAMO,) a celebrated 
Italian painter, born at Lucca in 1708. He studied in 
Rome, where he soon acquired the reputation of one of 
the first artists of his time. Among his master-pieces 
in historical painting are “Saint Catherine of Sienna,” 
“The Fall of Simon Magus,” and “Saint Celso.” His 
portraits of Joseph II. and Leopold II. of Austria are 
also highly esteemed: the former procured for him let- 
ters of nobility from the empress Maria Theresa. His 
style is graceful, and free from the prevalent mannerism 
of his time. He had great facility of execution. Died 
at Rome in 1786 or 1787. 


See Lanz, ‘History of Painting in Italy;?? ONorrio Bont, 
“Elogio de! Cavaliere P. Batoni,”? 1787. 


Batoo- (Batou- or Batu-) Khan, b4a’too’ k4n, sup- 
posed to have been the grandson of Jengis Khan, as- 
sumed the government of Kapchak in 1223. By the 
command of the great khan Oktai, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his superior, he made war on Poland and Hun- 
gary, and conquered Russia, which he held in subjection 
for ten years. Died in 1255. 

See D’ Herne ot, ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale.”’ 
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Batootah, Batoutah, or Batfitah, ba-too’t4, written 
also Battuta, (Moham/med-Ibn-Abdil’lah,) com- 
monly called Ibn-Batootah, (or -Batéitah,) a famous 
Moorish traveller ofthe fourteenth century, visited Egypt, 
and the principal part of Asia, including China and the 
Indian archipelago. Only fragments of his travels have 
been discovered and published. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for May, 1841. 

Batou-Khan. See Baroo-KHAN. 

Batoutah. See BarooraH. 

Bat/ra-chus, [Gr. Barpayos, a “ frog,”| a Greek archi- 
tect of the time of Augustus. With his countryman 
Saurus, [Zaipoc, a “lizard,”] he built two temples at 
Rome. As they were not allowed to inscribe their 
names on their work, they carved, it is said, a lizard and 
a frog on the columns. 

Batsch, batsh, (AuGusT JOHANN GEorG KARL,) a Ger- 
man naturalist, born at Jena in 1761. He wrote, among 
other works, a monograph of the mushrooms in the 
vicinity of Jena, entitled ‘ Elenchus Fungorum,” (1783,) 
and ‘‘ Elements of Systematic Chemistry,” (1789.) Gmelin 
has given the name Batschia to a genus of the order 
Boraginz. Batsch was professor of natural history, etc. 
at Jena, where he died in 1802. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Batt, bat, (BARTHOLOMEW,) a Flemish Protestant, 
born at Alost in 1515, wrote, in Latin, a treatise On 
Christian Economy.” 

Batt, (CHARLES,) a Flemish physician, translated 
several medical works from the French. He lived at 
Dort from 1593 to 1598. 

Batt, bat, (CONRAD,) a Dutch or German physician, 
bern at Rostock in 1573; died in 1605. 

Batt, (CORNELIUS,) son of James, noticed below, born 
in Zealand in 1470, was the author of a “ Description of 
the World.” Died in 1517. 

Batt, (JAMES,) born in Zealand, was secretary of the 
town of Bergen-op-Zoom. He was an intimate friend 
of Erasmus. ; 

Batt, (LIEVIN,) a Flemish physician, son of Bartholo- 
mew, noticed above, born at Ghent about 1540, was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Rostock. Died in 1591. 

Batt, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born at Col- 
lingham in 1744, became in 1778 professor of chemistry 
at Genoa, where he introduced vaccination. Died in 1812. 

Battaglia. See CerQuozzi. 

Battaglia, bat-tal’ya, an Italian architect of the eigh- 
teenth century, celebrated for having completed the mag- 
nificent convent of Catania, in Sicily. 

Battaglia, (CESARE,) an Italian ecclesiastic, born at 
Milan in 1605. 

Battaglia, (DIONISIo,) an Italian painter of the Vene- 
tian school, born at Verona, lived about 1520-40. 

Battaglia, (FRANCESCO,) a Venetian senator, who 
distinguished himself by his zeal in the cause of the 
French Revolution, and proposed an alliance between 
the republics of France and Venice. — Died in 1799. 

Battaglini, bat-tal-yee/nee, (MARCO,) an Italian pre- 
late, born near Rimini in 1645, was Bishop of Cesena. 
He wrote a ‘Universal History of Councils,” (1686,) 
and other works. Died in 1717. 

Battalus. See BATALUS. 

Battara, bat-ta/ra, (GrlovANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
naturalist and physician, born at Rimini, published sev- 
eral botanical works. Died in 1789. 

Bat’tel, (ANDREW,) an English traveller, born in Es- 
sex about 1565, was made prisoner by the Portuguese 
and detained many years in their settlements in Africa. 
His adventures are related in Purchas’s “ Collection of 
Voyages.” 

Battelli, bat-tel/lee, (GrovANNI CRISTOFORO,) an Ital- 
ian antiquary, born near Urbino in 1658, became Arch- 
bishop of Amasia. Died in 1725. 

Battely, bat’le, (JoHN,) a learned English divine, 
born at Bury Saint Edmund’s in 1647, became Archdea- 
con of Canterbury. His principal work is an account 
of the antiquities of Richborough and Reculver, entitled 
“ Antiquitates Rutupine.” Died in 1708. 

Battem. See BATHEM. 

Bat’ten, (ADRIAN,) an English composer of sacred 
music, became organist of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in 1624. 


BATTEUX 
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Batteux, ba’tuh’, (CHARLES,) a French “éérateur, 
born near Vouziers in 1713, was appointed professor of 
Greek and Latin philosophy in the College of France. 
He wrote, among other works, a “ Treatise on the Fine 
Arts,” and also made a translation of Horace, (1750,) 
which is valued for its accuracy. He was a member of 
the’ French Academy, and of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. Died in 1780. 

See Mapame Dacier, “ Eloge de Batteux,” anda “History of 
First Causes,” or ‘‘ Exposé sommaire des Pensées des Philosophes 
sur le Principe des Etres,”’ 1769. 

Batthydnyi, bét’yan-yee, or Bathyanyi, (Cast- 
MIR,) CouNT, a Hungarian nobleman and patriot, born 
about 1817. He took an active part in the revolution of 
1848, and in 1849 was appointed minister of foreign af- 
fairs. After the defeat of the Hungarians he was im- 
prisoned for a time, and on his release went to Paris, 
where he died in 1854. 

Batthyanyi or Bathyani, written also Battyany, 
(IGNavrius,) COUNT, a canonist, born in Transylvania in 
1741, became Bishop of Weissenburg. He founded an 
observatory at Carlsburg, and published several works. 
Died in 1798. 

Batthyanyi,(CHARLES,) PRINCE, a Hungarian general, 
born about 1697. He performed a prominent part in 
the war of the Austrian succession, which ended in 
1745. He also had a high command in the Austrian 
service during the Seven Years’ war. Died in 1772. 

Batthydnyi or Bathyanyi, (Louts,) Count, a Hun- 
garian patriot and liberal statesman, born at Presburg in 

1809. He contended for religious liberty, and became 
chief minister of the government formed in March, 1848. 
In consequence of the hostile movements of Jellachich, 
Ban of Croatia, who was instigated by the imperial court, 
he resigned in September, 1848. Civil war ensued, in 
which the friends of Batthyanyi were vanquished. He 
was tried by a court-martial, and shot in October, 1849. 

See Horvatny, “Louis Bathydnyi, ein politischer Martyrer,”’ 
1850; and “Graf L. Batthyanyi, sein Leben, Wirken und Ende,” 
Leipsic, 1850. 

Battie, bat’/te, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born 
in Devonshire in 1704, was celebrated for his skilful 
treatment of insanity. His principal work is a “ Treatise 
un Madness,” (1758.) He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Died in 1776. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Battier, ba’te-4’, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss physician, born 
at Bale in 1667, was a friend of Malebranche and Tour- 
nefort. He published several philosophical and scien- 
tific works in Latin. Died in 1744. 

Battiferri, (LAURA.) See AMMANATI. 

Bat’tis-hill, (JONATHAN,) an English musical com- 
poser, born in 1738. His anthems, glees, and songs are 
highly esteemed. Died in 1801. 

See Fitis, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 


Battista, bat-tés’t&, (FULGOSO,) a Doge of Venice, 
who, being exiled about 1480, wrote, in Latin, a work 
entitled “Memorable Examples.” 

Battista or Baptista, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian writer, 
born in the kingdom of Naples. He was the author of 
Latin epigrams, Italian lyrics, and several prose works. 
Died in 1675. 

Battista, (IGNAzr1o,) an Italian writer, who lived about 
1540, wrote a ‘‘ History of the Roman Emperors,” and 
a work ‘On the Origin of the Turks,” both in Latin. 

Battista, (SPAGNUOLI,) an Italian ecclesiastic and 
Latin poet, surnamed THE MANTUAN, born at Mantua 
about 1436. His works were greatly admired by his 
contemporaries, but are now forgotten. Died in 1516. 

Battista d’Agnolo, bat-tés’t4 din’yo-lo, or Battista 
del Moro, bat-tés’té del mo/ro, an Italian painter of 
the sixteenth century, born at Verona. He worked at 
Verona and Venice. 

Battista del Moro. See BaTrisTa D’AGNOLO. 

Battista di Ferrara, bat-tés’t4 de fér-r4’ra4, an Ital- 
ian writer, born about 1380, was the author of ‘Chroni- 
cles of Ferrara,” and other works. 

Battisti, bat-tés’tee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) born at Rove- 
redo, in the Tyrol, in 1755, was appointed about 1784 
physician to the Emperor of Austria. Died in 1831. 

Battistin, bat-tés-teen’, written also Baptistin, (]oHN 


Baptist STUCK,) an Italian musician and composer, of 
German extraction, born at Florence about 1677.. He was 
an excellent performer on the violoncello, which he is 
said to have first introduced into France, Died in 1755. 

Battistini, bat-tés-tee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) a noted Itai- 
jan improvisatore, born in 1747, became professor of 
Latin and Italian eloquence in the college De Propa- 
ganda at Rome. Died in 1825. 

Batton, ba’tdn’, (DEsrRE ALEXANDRE,) a French 
composer of operas, born in Paris in 1797, was a pupil 
of Cherubini. 

Battoni, (PompPEo.) See BATONI. 

Battori. See BATHoRI. 

Battum. See BATHEM. 

Bat’/tus I, a Lacedemonian, born at Thera, was the 
founder of the colony of Cyrene, about 630 B.c. He 
received divine honours after his death. 

Battus II. surnamed FELIX, was grandson of the 
preceding, and succeeded Arcesilaus as King of Cyrene. 
Under his reign the colony was greatly increased by the 
arrival of colonists from various parts of Greece. Died 
about 575 B.C. 

Battus III, son of Arcesilaus II, reigned about 
544 B.C. 

Battuta. See BATOOrAH. 

Battyany. See BATrHyANI. 

Batu-Khan. See Baroo-KHAN. 

Batus. See Bare. 

Batitah. See Barooran. 

Batz, de, deh bats, (JEAN,) BARON, a French general, 
born near Tartas in 1760, made several unsuccessful 
attempts during the Revolution to save Louis XVI. and 
the royal family. Died in 1822, 

Baubur or Bauber. See BABER. 

Bav’gis, (Myth.,) a Phrygian peasant, who, with her 
husband Philemon, kindly received Jupiter and Mercury 
when travelling in disguise. For this favour Jupiter 
changed their cottage into a temple, and made them his 
priests. At their death they were changed to trees. 

Baudake. See BALDOCK. 

Baudart, bd’dar’, (WILLIAM,) a Protestant theolo- 
gian, born at Deinse, in Flanders, in 1565. In conjunc- 
tion with Bucer and Bogerman, he translated the Old 
Testament intu Dutch. Died in 1640. 

Bauddha or Baudha, béw’d’ha, worshipper of 
Booppna, which see. 

Baude, bod, (HENRI,) a French poet and satirist, born 
at Moulins about 1430; died about 1495. 

See V. DE V1RIVILLE, ‘‘ Nouvelles Recherches sur H. Baude,”’ 1853 

Baudeau, bo’dd’, (NicoLas,) a French writer on 
political economy, born at Amboise in 1730.. He was a 
contributor, conjointly with Mirabeau, to the journal 
entitled ‘‘ Ephemerides of the Citizen ;” and published, 
among other works, an “ Exposition of the Natural I.aw.” 
Died about 1792. 

See QuERARD, “‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Baudelaire, bod/lar’, (CHARLES,) a French poet, born 
in India in the early part of the present century. He 
wrote, among other things, “ Les Fleurs du Mal,” (“ The 
Flowers of Evil,”) and made translations of the works 
of Edgar A. Poe. His productions exhibit a mind of 
uncommon force, but intensely morbid. Died in 1867. 

See “Atlantic Monthly” for February, 1869. 

Baudelocque, béd’lok’, (JkAN Louts,) a celebrated 
French surgeon, born at Heilly, in Picardy, in 1746. He 
studied under Solayres, and became chief surgeon and 
accoucheur of the hospital de la Maternité, He was also 
appointed by Napoleon first accoucheur to the empress 
Marie Louise. Among his writings, which are esteemed 
standard works, we may name his ‘Art des Accouche- 
ments,” (2:vols., 1781.) Died in 18ro. 

See Lr Bas, “ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.”’ P 

Baudelot de Dairval, bdd’lo’ deh dar‘val/, 
(CHARLES CEsar,) a French antiquary, born in Paris in 
1648, was the author of a popular work ‘On the Utility of 
Travels,” etc. He became a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions in 1705. Died in 1772. 

See Nic#ron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Baudens, bo’dén’, (JEAN BAPTISTE Louts,) a French 
surgeon, born at Aire in 1804, was the author of a “ New 
Method of Amputations,” and other surgical works. 
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Bauder, béw’der, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) born at 
Hersbruck in 1713, wrote on Fossils, etc. Died in 1791. 

Bauderon, bod’rén’, (Brick,) a French physician, 
born about 1540, was the author of a ‘“‘ Pharmacopeeia,” 
which passed through many. editions. Died in 1623. 

Baudesson, bd‘da’sén’, (Nicovas,) a French flower- 
painter, born at Troyes in 1609; died in 1680. 

Baudet, bo’dd’, (Ertmnne,) a French engraver, born 
at Blois in 1643, executed a number of prints after Pous- 
sin and Le Brun. His “Adam and Eve,” after Domeni- 
chino, is regarded as his master-piece. Died in 1716. 

Baudier, (Dominicus.) See BAUDIUS. 

Baudier, bd’de-4’, (MicHEL,) historiographer. of 
France, born in Languedoc about 1590. He published 
a “ History of the War in Flanders from 1559 to 1609,” 
“Life of Cardinal Ximenes,” “General History of the 
Religion of the Turks,” (1626,) and other works, Died 
in 1645. 

Baudin, bo’dan’, a French priest, afterwards a mode- 
rate Jacobin, born about 1766; died in 1830. 

Baudin, (Nicouas,) a French naturalist, born in the 
Isle of Ré in 1750, was captain of a vessel sent in 1800 
on a scientific expedition to New Holland. He died in 
the Isle of France in 1803. 

Baudin des Ardennes, bd’dan’ dd‘zir’dén’, 
(CHARLES,) son of Pierre Charles Louis, noticed below, 
born at Sedan in 1784. He served with distinction 
against the English in 1808-12, and took the fortress of 
San Juan de Ulloa from the Mexicans in 1838. He was 
made vice-admiral and obtained the grand cordon of the 
legion of honour in 1848. Died in 1854. 

Baudin des Ardennes, (PIERRE CHARLES LOUIS,) 
a French revolutionist and political writer, born at Sedan 
in 1748. ' As a member of the National Convention, he 
voted for the imprisonment of the king, and the appeal 
to the people. He was a member of the Institute. 
Died in 1799. 

Baudis. See BAUDISSIN. 

Baudissin, béw/dis-sin’ or bd’de’san’, (OTTO FRIED- 
RICH MAGNuS,) a German general, born in 1792. 

Baudissin, written also Bauditz or Baudis, (WOLF 
HEINRICH,) COUNT OF, a distinguished general, of Dan- 
ish extraction, served under Gustavus Adolphus in the 
Thirty Years’ war, from 1625 to 1633. Died about 1650. 

Baudissin, (WoLF HEINRICH FRIEDRICH KARL,) 
Count oF, a German /itérateur, brother of Otto Fried- 
rich, noticed above, born at Rantzauin 1789. He trans- 
lated into German “ Henry VIIL.,” “Othello,” ‘ Lear,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” and other dramas of Shak- 
speare, which are accompanied with notes by Tieck. 

Bauditz. See Baunissin. 

Bau’di-us or Baudier, bo’de-a’, (DoMINIcuS,) a 
Flemish historian and scholar, born at Lille in 1561. 
He became professor of history and eloquence at Ley- 
den in 1602. His “‘ History of the Twelve Years’ Truce” 
is written in elegant Latin, and his Latin poems were 
likewise greatly admired. Died in 1613. 

See Swexrt, ‘‘ Athenz Belgicz.” 

Baudoin or Baudoin de Condé, bd’dwan’ deh 
kdn‘da’, a French poet, lived about 1220, 

Baudoin, (JEAN.) See BAUDOUIN. 

Baudory, du, dii bo’do’re’, (JosepH,) a French Jes- 
uit and miscellaneous writer, born at Vannes in 17IO0. 
Died in 1749. 

Baudot, bo’do’, (AuGUSTE NICOLAS,) a French gene- 
ral, born at Rennes in 1765, served under Moreau and 
Kleber, and was mortally wounded at Alexandria in 1801. 

Baudot, (Marc ANTOINE,) a French Jacobin, mem- 
ber of the National Convention, voted for the death of 
the king within twenty-four hours. Died in 1830. 

Baudot, (Pierre Louts,) a French antiquary, and 
i on ntmismatics, born at Dijon in 1760; died in 
1816. ; 

Baudot de Juilly, bd’do’ deh zhii’e’ye’ or zhwe’ye’, 
(NicoLas,) a French historian, born in Paris in 1678. 
He wrote a “History of the Conquest of England by 
William of Normandy,” and other works. Died in 1759. 

Baudouin, the French of BALDWIN, which see. 

Baudouin, bo’dwan’, (BENof1,) a French antiquary, 
born at Amiens; died in 1632. 

Baudouin, [Lat. BaLput/Nus,] (FRANGoIs,) an emi- 


nent French jurist and writer, born at Arras in 1520, 
He was professor of law successively at Angers, Paris, 
Strasburg, and Heidelberg, and was created a councillor 
of state by Henry III. Died in 1573. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’? ; 

Baudouin, (GABRIEL,) a French priest, born at 
Avesnes in 1689, founded a hospital at Warsaw. Died 
in 1768. 

Baudouin or Baudoin, bo’dwin’, (JEAN,) born at 
Pradelles about 1590, wrote translations of the Latin 
classics. Died in 1650. 

Baudouin, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French miniature- 
painter, born in Paris in 1723; died in 1769. 

Baudouin d’Avesne, bo’dwan’ di’vén’, a French 
chronicler of the thirteenth century, wrote “The Genea- 
logical History of the Counts of Hainault,” 

Baudouin de Ninove, (ne’nov’,) a Flemish monk, 
author of a chronicle from the birth of Christ till 1294. 

Baudouin (bo’dwan’) oF PADERBORN, a priest, lived 
about 1420, and wrote a “ Universal History.” 

Baudoux or Beaudoux, bd’doo’, (RUBER’,) a Flem- 
ish engraver, born at Brussels, lived about 1620. 

Baudrais, bd’dra’, (JEAN,) a French /ittéruteur, born 
at Tours in 1749, held several offices under the govern- 
ment, and was one of the witnesses of the last testament 
of Louis XVI. He passed thirteen years as an exile in 
the United States, (1804-17.) His works are chiefly ro- 
mances, tales, and dramas. Died in 1832. 

Baudran or Baudrand, bo’drén’, (MICHEL AN- 
TOINE,) a French geographer, born in Paris in 1633. He 
wrote, in Latin, a ‘Geographical and Historical Diction- 
ary,” (2 vols.,) which was translated into French. Died 
in 1700. 

Baudrand, bd’drén’, (MARIE ETIENNE FRANCOIS 
HEnRI,) Count, a French general, born at Besangon in 
1774, served under Napoleon, and in 1830 became lieuten- 
ant-general. He was created a peer in 1832, and appointed 
tutor to the Count of Paris in 1838. Died in 1848. 

Baudrexel, bow-drék’sel, (PHILIPP JAKOB,) a Ger- 
man musical composer, born in Suabia about 1635; died 
about 1700, 

Baudricourt, de, deh bo’dre’koor’, (JEAN,) a French 
marshal, born at Blois, served successively under Charles 
the Bold, Louis XI., and Charles VIII. Died in 1499. 

Baudrigeen. See BAUDRINGHEEN. 

Baudrillart, bo’dre’yZr’, (HENRI,) a French econo- 
mist, born in Paris in 1821. He gained the prize of the 
French Academy for his “ Eloge de Turgot,” (1846,) and 
his “ Eloge de Madame de Stael,” (1850.) He also wrote 
several works on political economy. 

Baudrillart, (JACQUES JOSEPH,) a French agricultu- 
rist, born at Givron, in Ardennes, in 1774, published a 
“Dictionary of Arboriculture and the Management of 
Forests,” (1821,) and other works. Died in 1832. 

See ‘‘ Notice biographique sur M. Jacques Joseph Baudrillart,” 
by Baron DE SILVESTRE. 

Baudrimont, bo’dre’mdn’, (ALEXANDRE EDOUARD,) 
born at Compiegne in 1806, was a professor of chemistry 
at Bordeaux, and wrote ‘On General and Experimental 
Chemistry,” and other works. 

Baudringheen, bow’dring-Han’, or Baudrigeen, 
béw’dre-Han’, a Dutch painter, lived at Amsterdam about 
1640. 

Baudron, bo’drén’, (ANTOINE LAURENT,) a French 
musician, born at Amiens in 1743 ; died in 1834. 

Baudry d@’Asson, bod’dre’ da’sdn’, (ANTOINE,) a 
French Jansenist, born in Poitou, was a friend of the 
celebrated Arnauld. He published various religious and 
controversial works. Died in 1668. 

Baudry d’Asson, (GABRIEL,) a royalist officer, born 
in Poitou, in France, in 1755, took an active part in the 
defence of La Vendée, and was killed at Mans in 1793. 

Baudry des Lozieres, bo’dre’ da lo’ze-air’, (Louts 
NARCISSE,) a French traveller, born in Paris in 1761, pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “ Voyage to Louisiana and 
South America,” (1802.) Died in 1841, 

Bauduer, bd‘dii’’’, (GirtEs ARNAUD,) a French 
scholar and theologian, born near Auch in 1744; died 
in 1787. 

Bauduin, bo’dwan’, (DOMINIQUE,) a Flemish theolo- 
gian, born at Liege in 1742, was professor of history at 
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Maestricht. He wrote, among other works, a defence 
ot the Christian religion. Died in 1809. 

Bauduins, bo’dwan’, (ADRIAN FRANCIS,) a Flemish 
painter and engraver, born at Dixmude in 1640, executed 
several prints after Van der Meulen, who was his brother- 
in-law. Died in 1700. 

Baudus, bd‘diiss’, (JEAN Louis AMABLE,) a French 
journalist, born at Cahors in 1761, removed to Ham- 
burg in 1791, and became editor of the “Spectateur du 
Nord.” Died in 1822. 

Bauer. See Baur. 

Bauer, bow/er, a German jurist and legal writer, born 
at Leipsic in 1695; died in 1763. 

Bauer, (ANVON,) a German jurist, and professor of law 
at Gottingen, born at Marburg in 1772, He was the author 
of a “ Manual of Natural Law,” (1808,) “ Introduction to 
the Practice of Criminal Law,” (1837,) and other works. 
Died at Gottingen in 1843. 

Bauer, (AUREL REINHARD EpDuIN,) a German theo- 
logian, and preacher of the German Catholic congrega- 
tion at Dresden, born near Grossenhain in 1816. He 
wrote, among other works, a “ History of the Founda- 
tion and Development of the German Catholic Church,” 
(1846,) and a treatise “On Primitive Christianity.” In 
1849 he embraced Protestantism. 

Bauer, (BRUNO,) a German rationalistic theologian, 
distinguished for the boldness or recklessness of his 
biblical criticisms, was born at Eisenberg in 1809. In 
1838 he published a “Critical Exposition of the Religion 
of the Old Testament.” Among his numerous other 
works is a “ Critique of the Gospels, and History of their 
Origin,” (2 vols., 1850.) 

See BrockuHaus, ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon.’’ 

Bauer, (CHRISPIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German Protest- 
ant writer, and professor of theology at Wittenberg, was 
born at Hofgarten in 1696; died in 1782. 

Bauer, (CHRYSOSTOM,) a distinguished German organ- 
builder, born in Wiirtemberg, lived about 1700. 

Bauer, (EDGAR,) a German political writer, a brother 
of Bruno, noticed above, born at Charlottenburg in 1821. 
He was imprisoned four years at Magdeburg for a work 
entitled “ The Contest of Criticism with the Church and 
State,” ( Der Streit der Kritik mit der Kirche und Staat,” 
1843.) 

Bauer, (FERDINAND,) a German painter of objects of 
natural history, born at Feldsperg in 1744. He accom- 
panied Dr. Sibthorp to Greece in 1784, and furnished 
the exquisite designs for the “ Flora Grzca,” published 
after the death of Sibthorp. He subsequently joined 
Captain Flinders’s expedition to Australia, and published, 
after his return, “ Illustrations of the Flora of New Hol- 
land,” (1813,) one of the most superb works of the kind. 
Died in 1826. 

Bauer, (Grorc LoreEnz,) a German rationalistic 
theologian, born at Hiltboltstein in 1755. He studied 
at Altdorf, where in 1789 he became professor of elo- 
quence, Oriental languages, and moral philosophy, and 
in 1805 obtained the chair of Oriental literature and ex- 
egesis at Heidelberg. Among his principal works are 
his “ Hermeneutica Sacra Veteris Testamenti,” (1797,) 
“Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” (4 vols., 
1800-2,) and “ Hebrew Mythology of the Old and New 
Testament,” (1802-3.) He also translated from the Arabic 
into German the History of Abool-Faraj. Died in 1806. 

See Meuse, “‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 

Bauer, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German jurist and 
legal writer, born at Leipsic in 1695 ; died in 1763. 

Bauer, (JOHANN JAKoz,) a German bookseller, born 
at Strasburg in 1706, began the publication of the “ Uni- 
versal Library of Rare Books,” (“ Bibliotheca Librorum 
rariorum universalis.”) Died in 1772. 

Bauer, (KarL Lupwic,) a German philologist, born 
at Leipsic in 1730. He published a “German-Latin 
Dictionary,” and other educational works. Died in 1799. 

See J. D. Dantet, “C. L. Bauer, biographisches Denkmal,”’ 1806, 

Bauerle, biw’ér-leh, (ADOLF,) a German dramatist, 
born at Vienna in 1784, wrote “The False Prima Donna,” 
“The Friend in Need,” and other popular comedies. 

Bauernfeld, béw’érn-félt’, (EDUARD,) a German dra- 
matic writer, born at Vienna in 1804, was the author of 
“The Confession,” and several other successful comedies. 
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Bauffremont, de, deh bofr’mdn’, (ALEXANDRE EMA- 
NUEL,) PRINCE, born in Paris in 1773. He fought against 
the French Republic in 1793-94. Died in 1833. 

Bauffremont, de, (ALFONSE,) Duc, a son of the pre- 
ceding, created a count by Napoleon, served with dis- 
tinction at the battles of Moskwa and Dresden, 1813. 

Bauffremont or Beauffremont, de, deh bofr’mdn’, 
(CLAUDE,) Baron of Senescey, son of Nicolas, noticed 
below, was a zealous partisan of the Duke of Guise in 
the war of the League. He wrote several political works. 
Diedan 1596. 

His son CLAUDE CHARLES ROGER was created Bishep 
of Troyes in 1562. 

Bauffremont, de, (HENRI,) son of Claude, noticed 
above, held several offices under the government. Died 
in 1622. 

Bauffremont, de, (NICOLAS,) Baron of Senescey, and 
governor of Auxonne, was a zealous Catholic, and fought 
in the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. He was ap- 
pointed grand provost of France under Charles IX. Died 
In 1582. 

Baugier, bo’zhe-a’, (EpMr,) a French writer, born 
about 1680, was the author of “ Historical Memoirs of 
the Province of Champagne,” (1721.) 

Baugin, bd’zhan’, (LUBIN,) a French painter, called 
LE PETIT GUIDE, lived in Paris about 1650. 

Bauhin, bo’an’, (GASPARD,) a celebrated anatomist 
and naturalist, of French extraction, born at Bale in Janu- 
ary, 1560, was a younger son of Jean the elder, noticed 
below. He studied at Padua under Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente and other eminent teachers, and was appointed 
professor of anatomy and botany at Bale in 1588. He 
was also made rector of the university, and obtained 
other distinctions. He was the author of a number of 
valuable medical and botanieal works, among which we 
may name his * Pinax Theatri Botanici,” (1596,) and 
‘‘Prodromus Theatri Botanici,” (1620.) Plumier named 
the genus Bauhinia in his honour. Died at Bale in 1624. 
“Gaspard Bauhin,” says Dr. Hoefer, “was not a mere 
compiler. He had the merit and glory of a legislator ; 
his name for a long time was received as an authority, 
and even at the present day it is sometimes associated 
with those of Tournefort and Linneus.” 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Nictiron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” 
Ha ter, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 

Bauhin, (JEAN,) born at Amiens in 1511, was first 
physician to Margaret, sister of Francis I. Having be- 
come a Protestant, he removed to Bale, in Switzerland, 
where he was made dean of the College of Physicians. 
Died in 1582. 

Bauhin, (JEAN,) an eminent botanist and physician, 
born at Bale in 1541, was a son of the preceding. He 
studied botany at Tubingen under Fuchs in 1560, after 
which he accompanied Gesner on a scientific excursion 
in Switzerland. He also travelled and studied in France, 
but was compelled to leave the country on account of 
his being a Protestant. In 1566 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Bale, and in 1570 he became physi- 
cian to the Duke of Wiirtemberg at Montbéliard, where 
he resided until his death. His reputation is founded 
on two posthumous works, viz.: ‘‘ Historia Plantarum 
generalis nove et absolute Prodromus,” (1619,) and 
“ Flistoria universalis Plantarum nova,” (“A New Uni- 
versal History of Plants,” 3 vols., 1650-51.) Died in 1613, 


See Perer Brepacn, “‘Christhcher Arzt, Leichenpredigt auf J. 
Bauhin,” 1614; SpRENGEL, “Historia Rei Herbarie ;’? HAvurr, 
“Bibliotheca Botanica.” 


Bauhin, (JEAN GASPARD,) son of Gaspard, noticed 
above, born at Bale in 1606, was professor of botany in 
his native city. In 1659 he was appointed physician-in- 
ordinary to Louis XIV. Died in 1685. 


_ See SPRENGEL, “Historia Rei Herbariz;’? Zwincer, ‘ Oratio 
in obitum J. G. Bauhin,”’ 1687. 


Bauhin, (JEROME,) son of the preceding, born in 1637, 
was also a distinguished physician. Died in 1667. 

Bauhuis, béw’hois, [Lat. BauHu’stus,] (BERNARDUS,) 
a Jesuit, born at Antwerp in 1575, was the author of Latin 
epigrams. Died in 1629. 

Bauhusius. See BAuHUIs. 

Baulacre, bo’lakr’, (LEONARD,) a Swiss /ittératezr, 
born at Geneva in 1670; died in 1761. 

Bauldri or Bauldry, bd/dre’, (PAuL,) a French 
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scholar, born at Rouen in 1629, became professor of 
sacred history at Utrecht, where he married the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Henry Basnage. He published an 
edition of the ‘De Mortibus Persecutorum” of Lactan- 
tius. Died in 1706. 

Baulieu. See BAuLor. 

Baulme Saint-Amour, de la, deh 14 bom sant’4’- 
moor’, (JEAN,) a French scholar and Latin poet, born 
in Franche-Comté in 1539; died about 1578. 

Baulot, bd’lo’, or Baulieu, bd/le-uh’, (JACQUES,) a 
French surgeon, celebrated for his skill in lithatomy, 
born near Lons-le-Saulnier in 1651; died in 1720. 

Baumann, béw’/m4n, (CHRISTIAN JAKOB,) a German 
Protestant and theological writer, born at Berlin in. 1725, 

Baumann, (NICHOLAS,) professor of history at Ros- 
tock, to whom some writers attribute the authorship of 
“ Reineke Fuchs,” was born about 1450; died in 1526. 

Baumbach, bowm/bak, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a Ger- 
man composer and writer on music, born at Leipsic in 
1753. He was a contributor to the “ Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts” published in 1794. Died in 1813. 

Baumbach, (JOHANN BALTHASAR,) a German Orien- 
talist, was professor of Greek and Hebrew at Heidelberg, 
Died in 1622. 

Baumchen, boim’Ken, a German sculptor, born at 
Dusseldorf, worked in Russia. Died in 1789. 

Baumé, bo’ma’, (ANYOINE,) a celebrated French 
chemist, born at Senlis in 1728. His early instruction 
was very defective, but he acquired by his own exertions 
so thorough a knowledge of chemistry that he was ap- 
pointed about 1752 professor in the College of Pharmacy 
in Paris. He founded a manufactory of sal-ammoniac, 
hitherto imported from Egypt, perfected the scarlet dye 
of the Gobelin tapestry, improved the manufacture of 
porcelain, and invented a method of dyeing cloth of two 
colours. He was also the inventor of the areometer 
called by his name, and made several other important 
inventions and discoveries. He was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1773. Among his most valua- 
ble works are his ‘‘ Hlements of Pharmacy, Theoretical 
and Practical,” (1762, 8vo,) ‘Plan of a Course of Ex- 
perimental and Rational Chemistry,” (1757,) and “ Man- 
ual of Chemistry,” (1763.) Died in 1804. 

See CapeT ve GassicourT, “‘Eloge de Baumé,” 1806; ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Médicale ;”? QuéRARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Baume, de la, deh 14 bom, (NIcoLas AUGUSTE,) 
Marquis of Montrevel, born in 1645, distinguished him- 
self by his bravery at the siege of Lille and at the battles 
of Namur, Luxemburg, and Cassel, and was made a mar- 
shal in 1703. While dining with the Duke of Biron, he 
accidentally overturned a salt-cellar, when he exclaimed, 
“JT am a dead man!” and died a few days after, the vic- 
tim of his superstitious fears, (1716.) 

See Saint-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires.” ; 

Baume des Dossat, de la, deh 14 bom da do’s3’, 
(Jacques FRANGOIS,) a French /¢tévateur, born at Car- 
pentras in 1705; died in 1756. 

Baume Montrevel, de la, deh 14 bom mdntr’vél’, 
(CLAUDE,) Archbishop of Besancon, in France, born in 
1531; died in 1584. 

Baume Saint-Amour, de la, deh 14 bom sAnt’- 
&’moor’, (PHILIPPE,) a governor of Franche-Comté, 
which was conquered from Spain by Louis XIV. of 
France in 1668. Died about 1670. 

Baumeister, bow’mi’ster, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) 
a German philosophical writer, born in Saxe-Gotha in 
1709, studied at Jena under the celebrated Wolf, of 
whose system he was an advocate. Died in 1785. 

See Briscirs, ‘“ Epistola de Vita, Moribus, etc. Fr. C. Baumeis- 
teri,”’ 1766. 

Baumeister, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a German, born 
at Gmiind in®r804, was appointed in 1839 professor in 
the veterinary school at Stuttgart. He wrote several 
treatises on the diseases and management of animals. 
Died in 1846. 

Baumer, bow’mer, written also Baumer, (GrorG,) a 
German sculptor, born in Bavaria about 1763. Among 
his works are a bas-relief representing a descent from 
the cross, and a bust of Napoleon. Died about 1830. 

Baumer, (JOHANN PAuL,) a German physician, born 
about 1725, lived at Erfurt; died in 1771. 
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Baumer, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a German naturalist, 
and professor of medicine at Giessen, born at Rehweiler, 
in Franconia, in 1719. He published “The Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom,” (1780,) and other 
scientific treatises. Died in 1788. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Baumes, bom, (JEAN Baprisre TIMOTHEE,) a French 
physician and medical writer, professor in the medical 
school of Montpellier, was born at Lunel in 1777; died 
in 1828. 

Baumgaertner. See BAUMGARTNER. 

Baumgarten, bowm/gar’ten, (ALEXANDER GoTT- 
LIEB,) a celebrated German philosopher and disciple of 
Wolf, born at Berlin in 1714, became in 1740 professor 
of philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He is regarded 
as the founder of the science or philosophy of the Beau- 
tiful, to which he gave the name of “Aésthetics.” Among 
his principal works are his ‘‘ Elements of Belles-Lettres,” 
(3 vols., 1748,) “Metaphysica,” ‘Ethica Philosophia,” 
and “ Agsthetica,” (2 vols., 1750, unfinished.) Died at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1762. 

See Meyer, “ Leben Alexander G. Baumgartens,” 1763; SEMLER, 
** Whrengedichtniss,’”’ 1758; “* Biographie Universelle.” 

Baumgarten, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB,) a Ger- 
man botanist, born at Lucknau, in Lusatia, in 1765, pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Flora of Transylvania,” and other botanical 
works. Died about 1830. 

Baumgarten, (MARTIN A.,) a German traveller, born 
in 1473, visited Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. An ac- 
count of his travels was published in Churchill’s Col- 
lection. Died in 1535. 

See Niepunr, “ Voyage en Arabie.”’ 


Baumgarten, (SIGISMUND JAKoB,) a German theo- 
logian, and professor of theology at Halle, born at Wol- 
mirstadt in 1706, was a brother of Alexander Gottlieb, 
noticed above. He was the author of “ Moral Theology,” 
(1738), “Abridgment of Ecclesiastical History,” (3 vols., 
1742,) and other works. He also translated from the 
English the ‘* Universal History of the World,” (16 vols., 
1744,) which was continued after his death by his friend 
Semler. Died in 1757. 


See SEMLER, ‘‘ Programma in Memoriam S, J. Baumgarten,” 1757. 
? f=) ? 7 7 


Baumgarten-Crusius, bowm/gar’ten kRoo/ze-us, 
(DETLEV KARL WILHELM,) a German scholar, born at 
Dresden in 1786. He published editions of Plutarch’s 
“Agesilaus,” of Xenophon, Suetonius, and other classics, 
and was the author of moral and educational treatises. 
He lived at Meissen, where he died in 1845. 

See A. BAUMGARTEN-CRusius, ‘‘Leben des Rectors D. C. W. 
Baumgarten-Crusius,”’ 1853. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, (LUDWIG FRIEDRICH OTTO,) 
a learned German theologian, brother of the preceding, 
born at Merseburg in 1788. He published, among other 
works, a “Manual of the History of Dogmas,” (1831,) 
“Compendium of the History of Dogmas,” (1840,) and 
“Observations on some Writings of Lamennais.” He 
was professor of theology at Jena from 1817 until his 
death in 1843. 

Baumgartner, bowm/gart’ner, (G. J.,) a Swiss jurist 
and politician, born at Saint Gall in 1797. 

Baumgartner or Baumgaertner, bowm/gart’ner, 
(JOHANN,) a German sculptor, born in Bavaria in 1744; 
died in 1792. 

Baumgartner or Baumgaertner, (JOHANN Bap- 
TIST,) a German musician and writer on music, born at 
Augsburg about 1725; died in 1782. 

Baumgartner, (JOHANN WOLFGANG,) a Tyrolese art- 
ist and skilful glass-painter, born about 1710. 

Baumgartner, von, fon béwm/’gart’ner, (ANDREAS,) 
a German savant and minister of trade and public works, 
born at Friedberg, in Bohemia, in 1793. He became pro- 
fessor of physics at Vienna in 1823. He wrote, among 
other works, “Mechanics in their Application to the 
Arts and Industry.” In 1851 he was elected president 
of the Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 

Baumhauer, bowm/héw’er, a German sculptor, lived 
about 1620. 

Baumstark, béwm/stark, (ANTON,) a German phi- 
lologist, born in 1800. He published editions of Czesar, 
Quintus Curtius, and other classics, made a German 
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translation of Czsar, and wrote a “Commentary on the 
Poetry of Horace.” j A 

Baumstark, (EDUARD,) a German writer, brother 
of the preceding, born near Baden in 1807. He became 
in 1839 professor of financial science and political econ- 
omy at Greifswalde, and translated into German Ricardo’s 
“Principles of Political Economy.” i 

Baune, de la, deh 1% bon, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit 
and Latin writer, born in Paris in 1649; died in 1726. 

Bauny, bd‘ne’, (ETIENNE,) a French Jesuit, noted for 
his works on casuistry, born at Mouzon in 1564; died in 
1649. 

Baur, béwr, (FERDINAND CHRISTIAN,) a German 
critic and Protestant theologian of much influence, born 
at Schneiden in June, 1792, is called the founder of the 
Tiibingen school of theology. About 1826 he became 
professor of theology at Tubingen. He published, be- 
sides other works, a “History of the Doctrine of the 
Atonement,” (1838,) and “The Christian Dogma of the 
Trinity and Incarnation,” (1843.) Died in 1861. 

Baur, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German general, 
born at Bieber, in Hanau, in 1735. He entered the ser- 
vice of Frederick the Great in the Seven Years’ war, 
and was subsequently invited to Russia by Catherine IL, 
who made him engineer-general and conferred on him 
other distinctions. He wrote, in French, “Geographical 
and Historical Memoirs of Wallachia.” Died in 1783. 

See Srrreper, ‘‘ Hessische Gelehrten-Geschichte.”’ 

Baur, Bawer, or Bauer, bow’er, (JOHANN WIL- 
HELM,) a German painter and engraver, born at Stras- 
burg about 1600, was a pupil of Brendel. Among his 
best works are prints from his own designs of the ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses” of Ovid. Died in 1640. 

See Le Branc, ‘‘ Manuel de l’ Amateur d’ Estampes.”’ 

Baur, bowr, ( NicoLaas,) a Dutch painter of marine 
views and landscapes, born at Harlingen in 1767. His 
“ Bombardment of Algiers” is regarded as his master- 
piece. Died in 1820. 

See NAG Er, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Baur, (SAMUEL,) a German scholar and miscellaneous 
writer, born at Ulm in 1768, was a contributor to Ersch 
and Gruber’s “ Encyklopaedie.” Died in 1832. 

Baurenfeind, b6w’ren-fint’, written also Bauern- 
feind, (GEORG WILHELM,) a German artist, born at 
Nuremberg, executed several of the designs for Nie- 
buhr’s “Travels in Arabia.” Died in 1763. 

Bauria, bow’re-4, (ANDREA,) an Italian theologian of 
Ferrara, wrote, in Latin, a “ Defence of the Apostolic 
Power against Martin Luther,” (1521.) 

Bausa, bow’s4, (GREGORIO,) a Spanish painter, born 
in 1596, lived at Valencia; died in 1656. 

Bausan, bd’z6N’, (JEAN,) a naval officer, born at 
Gaeta in 757. He fought for the French, under Mas- 
sena, at Gaeta, in 1806, and gained a victory over the 
English and Sicilians in 1808. Died in 1821. 

Bausch, bowsh, (JOHANN LORENZ,) a German physi- 
cian, born at Schweinfurt in 1605, was the founder and 
the first president of the Academy of the Curious in 
Nature, (1652.) Died in 1665. 

Bause, béw/zeh, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German engraver, born at Halle in 1738, was an intimate 
friend and pupil of Wille, whom he took for his model. 
Bause was appointed professor of engraving in the 
Academy of Arts at Leipsic. He executed numerous 
portraits of the celebrated writers of his time. Died in 
1814. His daughter Juliana Wilhelmine was also a 
skilful engraver. 

See Le Branc, “Manuel de |’Amateur d’Estampes;’? NAGLER, 
“Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bause, (THEO.‘0R,) a German jurist and antiquary, 
born in Saxony in 1752, became professor at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, and corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Saint Petersburg. Died in 1812. 

Bausner, bows/ner, (BARTHOLOMEW,) a physician and 
writer, born in Transylvania about 1629; died in 1682. 

Bausset, de, deh basi’, (Lours Francols,) a distin- 
guished cardinal and writer, born at Pondicherry in 1748, 
came at an early age to France, where he rose through 
various promotions to be Bishop of Alais in 1784. In 
1791 he signed the protest of the French bishops against 
the civil constitution of the clergy. He entered the 


Chamber of Peers after the second restoration, and in 
1817 was made a cardinal, having previously been elected 
to the French Academy. His “History of Fénelon” 
(3 vols.) came out in 1808, and met with the most favour- 
able reception; it was followed in 1814 by the “ History 
of Bossuet,” which was less successful. He was also the 
author of several miscellaneous treatises. Died in 1824. 

See M. DE VILLENEUVE, “‘ Notice historique sur le Cardinal de 
Bausset,’’ 1824; DE QuELEN, ‘‘ Discours sur Bausset,’’ 1829. 

Bausset-Roquefort, bd’si/ rok’for’, (PIERRE FRAN- 
GoIs GABRIEL RAYMOND IGNACE FERDINAND,) COUNT 
oF, cousin of Louis Frangois, noticed above, born at Bé- 
ziers In 1757, became Archbishop of Aix. Died in 1829. 

Bautain, bo’tan’, (Louis,) a French theologian and 
philosophical writer, born in Paris in 1796. He was ap- 
pointed in 1838 dean of the literary faculty at Strasburg, 
and in 1849 director of the college of Juilly. He was 
the author of “The Philosophy of Christianity,” (1835,) 
and other similar works. 

See QuErRaArRD, “‘La France Littéraire,” (Supplément.) 

Bauter, bo’ta’, (CHARLES,) a French dramatic poet, 
born in Paris about 1580; died about 1630. 

Bautru, bd’trii’, (GUILLAUME,) Count of Serrant, a 
French nobleman, diplomatist, and celebrated wit, born 
at Angers in 1588, was one of the first members of the 
French Academy. Died in 1665. 

Bauvin, bd’van’, (JEAN GREGOIRE,) a French téra- 
teuy and lawyer, born at Arras in 1714, was professor at 
the military school in his native city. Died in 1776. 

Baux, bo, (PIERRE,) a French physician, born at 
Nimes in 1679, wrote, among other works, a “Treatise 
on the Plague.” Died in 1732. 

Bauza, bow’tha, (Don FELIPE,) a Spanish geographer, 
born about 1750, became director of the hydrographic 
depot at Madrid. He published some excellent maps of 
South America. Died in 1833. 

Bava, ba’/v4, (GAETANO EMANUELE,) Count of San 
Paolo, a Piedmontese savant, born at Fossano in 1737, 
published a ‘ Historical Survey of the Changes and Pro- 
gress of Sciences, Arts, etc. from the Eleventh to the 
Eighteenth Century.” Died in 1829. 

See TiraApo, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Bava, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a general, born at Ver- 
celli, in Piedmont, in 1790, served with distinction in the 
French armies and in the war of Italian independence. 

Bavay, de, deh ba’va’, (PAUL IGNATIUS,) a Flemish 
physician and chemist, born at Brussels in 1704, was 
professor of anatomy and surgery and head-physician of 
the military hospitals in that city. Died in 1768. 

Baverel, bav’rél’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French ecclesi- 
astic and Zttérateur, born in Paris in 1744; died in 1822. 

Baverini, b4-va-ree/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian mu- 
sician, born about 1420, is said to have composed the 
music for ‘‘ The Conversion of Saint Paul,” (“San Paolo,”) 
the first opera ever represented. 

See Fitis, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,”’ 

Bavia, de, da ba-vee’4, (Luts,) a Spanish historian, 
born at Madrid, wrote a continuation of Illesca’s “ His- 
tory of the Popes.” Died in 1628. 

Baviera, b4-ve-a’r4, (MARCANTONIO,) an_ Italian 
jurist, lived about 1490, was professor of civil law at Pisa 
and Padua. 

Baville, ba’vél’, (ARNAUD,) a French general, born 
at Fronton in 1757, died of a wound received at Liegnits 
in 1813. 

Bavisano, ba-ve-84’/no, (FRANCESCO DOMENICO,) bor1 
at Alba, in Montferrat, was appointed in 1570 physician 
to the Duke of Savoy. 

Ba’vi-us, a Latin poet in the time of Augustus, who, 
with his friend Mzevius, is known only from his envious 
and malicious attacks on Horace and Virgil, He is sati- 
rized by the latter in his ‘‘ Bucolics.” 

Bavo, ba’vo, or Baf, baf, [Fr. Bavon, bi/vdn’,, 
SAINT, sometimes called Allowin, born in Brabant 
about 589, was the patron of the city of Ghent. Died 
about 653. 

ete Jean ve Tureirope, “Chronique de Saint-Bavon 4 Gand,” 
1798. 3 

Bavo, di, de ba/vo, (GoTTOFREDO,) president of the 
council of Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, wrote a 
valuable work ‘On Criminal Law,” (1607.) 
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Bavon, the French of Bavo, which see. 

Bavoux, ba’voo’, (EVARISTE,) son of Francois Nico- 
las, noticed below, was a deputy in 1852 to the legislative 
body. He was the author of “Political Philosophy,” 
(1840,) and other works. 

Bavoux, (FRANGoIs Nicovas,) a French jurist and 
legal writer, born at Saint-Claude in 1774, was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and about 1830 became coun- 
sellor in the court of accounts. Died in 1848. 

Bawd’wen, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, who pub- 
lished in 1809-12 two volumes of a translation of the 
“ Domesday-Book.” He died soon after, leaving the 
work unfinished. 

Bawr. See Baur. 

Bawr, béwr, (ALEXANDRINE SOPHIE Goury de 
Champgrand—goo’re’ deh sh6n’gr6Nn’,) BARONESS, a 
novelist and dramatic writer, of French extraction, born 
at Stuttgart in 1776. She was first married to the cele- 
brated Count de Saint-Simon, who, not long after, re- 
quested a divorce on the grounds that it was not fit that 
he, being the first man in the world, should have any 
other than the first woman for his wife. She was subse- 
quently married to the Baron de Bawr, who died soon 
afterwards. Madame de Bawr published a number of 
popular works, among which we may name the comedy of 
“ Money and Address,” and ‘“‘ Raoul ou VEnéide,” anovel. 

See Qu#raArD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire,”” (Supplément.) 

Bax’i-us, (NICAISIUS,) a Flemish scholar and Latin 
poet, born at Antwerp about 1595. 

Bax’ter, (ANDREW,) an eminent Scottish philosopher 
and metaphysician, born at Aberdeen about 1686. His 
principal work is entitled ‘Inquiry into the Nature of 
the Human Soul,” (1737 ;) it is commended by Dugald 
Stewart and Bishop Warburton, who observes of the 
book that it is “one of the most finished of the kind 
that the present times, greatly advanced in true philoso- 
phy, have produced.” Died in 1750. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 

Bax’ter, (RICHARD,) an eminent English noncon- 
formist divine, born at Rowdon, in Shropshire, on the 
12th of November, 1615. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, though not educated at any college. He was or- 
dained in 1638, was chosen vicar of Kidderminster in 
1640, and soon became distinguished as an eloquent 
preacher. In the civil war he was diSposed to be neu- 
tral, and to mediate between the hostile parties. About 
1645 he accepted the place of chaplain to a regiment of 
Cromwell’s army; but he afterwards showed himself 
hostile to the government of the Protector. He pub- 
lished in 1650 “The Saint's Everlasting Rest,” a work 
which is generally and justly admired. At the restora- 
tion (1660) he was appointed one of the chaplains of 
Charles II.; but he was separated from the Anglican 
Church by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, after he had re- 
fused a bishopric. He subsequently preached at Acton, 
and after the Act of Indulgence in 1672 he removed 
to London, where he lectured in Pinners’ Hall. Among 
his principal works are “ Methodus Theologiz,” (1674,) 
“ Catholic Theology,” and a “Call to the Unconverted,” 
(1669,) of which about twenty thousand copies were sold 
in one year. In 1685 Baxter was tried before the noto- 
rious Jeffries on a charge of sedition, founded on a pas- 
sage in one of his works. He was fined five hundred 
marks, for the non-payment of which he was imprisoned 
about eighteen months. Died in December, 1691. In 
his character, zeal and moderation were happily united. 
He was the founder of a new school of theology, which 
pears his name. “He discovers a manly eloquence,” 
says Doddridge, ‘“‘and the most evident proofs of an 
amazing genius, with respect to which he may not im- 
properly begcalled the Lvzglish Demosthenes.” |“ Pray 
read with great attention,” says Coleridge, “ Baxter’s 
Life of himself; it is an inestimable work. There is no 
substitute foi it in a course of study for a clergyman or 
public man.” 


See his own ‘’ Narrative of the most memorable Passages of his 
Life and Times,” 1696; E. Catamy, ‘‘ Life of Baxter,’?. 1713; Rev. 
WitiiAmM Orme, “Life and Times of R. Baxter,’ prefixed to an 
edition of Baxter’s works in 23 vols., 1830; AuGustT NEANDER, ‘'R, 
Baxter ein Mann der Wahrhaft rechten Mitte,” etc., Berlin, 1833; 
Macautay, ‘* History of England,” vol. i. chap. iv., vol. iii, chap, 
xi.; ‘Edinburgh Review” for October, 1839. 


Baxter, (THOMAS,) an English mathematician, pub- 
lished ‘“ Principles of Astronomy and Natural Philoso- 
phy,” (1740.) 

Baxter, (THomas,) an English artist, especially dis- 
tinguished as a painter of china, born in 1782. Among 
his master-pieces are copies of the works of Reynolds 
and West. Died in 1821. 

Baxter, (WILLIAM,) an English scholar, born in 
Shropshire in 1650, was a nephew of the celebrated 
Richard Baxter. He prepared editions of Horace and 
Anacreon, and a Latin Grammar, and wrote, in Latin, 
a “Glossary of British Antiquities.” Baxter’s edition 
of Horace formed the basis of the one subsequently pub- 
lished by Gesner. Died in 1723. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” ; 

Baxter, (WILLIAM EpwarpD,) a British Liberal poli- 
tician, born at Dundee in 1825. He was returned to 
Parliament for Montrose in 1855. He published ‘““Ame- 
rica and the Americans,” (1850,) and other works. 

See ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for April, 1850. 

Bay, de, deh ba, (ALEXANDRE,) MARQuIS, a French 
general, born at Salins about 1650, served with distinc- 
tion in the war of the Spanish succession. He was ap- 
pointed viceroy of the province of Estremadura in 1705, 
and created a knight of the Golden Fleece in 1708. 
Died in 1715. ; 

Bayam, bi-yown’, (JozE Perrira,) a Portuguese his- 
torian and ecclesiastic, born near Coimbra in 1690, wrote 
a history of Portugal and the achievements of Don Se- 
bastian, (1737,) also a “ Treatise on Purgatory,” (1742.) 
Died in 1743. 

Bayanne, ba’yan’, (ALPHONSE HuBERT de Lattier— 
deh 1a’te-4’,) a French cardinal, born at Valence in 1739, 
held several offices under the empire, and was made a 
peer by Louis XVIII. He wrote, in Italian, a valuable 
work on the malaria in Italy. Died in 1818. 

Bayard, ba’yar’, (FERDINAND Marig,) a French 
writer, born at Moulins-la-Marche in 1763, published 
“Travels in the Interior of the United States in 1791,” 
and other works. Died about 1818. 

Bayard, bi’ard, (GEoRGE D.,) an American general, 
born in New York about 1836, graduated at West Point 
in 1856. He became a captain of cavalry in the regular 
army in August, 1861, and a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in 1862. He distinguished himself as a leader of 
cavalry in several actions in Virginia under General Pope. 
He was killed at Fredericksburg in December, 1862. 

Bayard, (JAMES A.,) a distinguished American states- 
man and lawyer, born in Philadelphia in 1767. He 
graduated at Princeton College in 1784, and commenced 
the practice of law in Delaware. In 1796 he was elected 
a member of Congress, in which he acted with the Fede- 
ral party and acquired a high reputation as an orator 
and constitutional lawyer. He supported Jefferson for 
President in preference to Burr when the duty devolved 
on the House of Representatives to elect one of those 
two candidates in 1801; and the result of this contest is 
ascribed chiefly to his influence. He represented Dela- 
ware in the Senate of the United States from 1804 to 
1813, and opposed the war of 1812. He was one of the 
commissioners who negotiated the Treaty of Ghent with 
Great Britain in 1814, soon after which he was appointed 
minister to the court of Saint Petersburg; but he de- 
clined that mission, saying that he had no wish to serve 
the administration except when his services were neces- 
sary. He died in August, 1815, soon after his return 
from Europe. 

His son JAMES A, was elected a Senator of the United 
States for Delaware in 1850. 

Bayard, (JEAN BAPTISTE FRANGOIS,) a French jurist 
and legal writer, born in Paris in 1750, was appointed by 
the Directory a judge of the court of cassation about 
1799. Died in 1800. 

Bayard, (JEAN FRANCOIS ALFRED,) a French /itéra- 
teur, born at Charolles in 1796, was the author of nu- 
merous very popular comedies and vaudevilles ; among 
others, of ‘Christine, or the Queen of Sixteen Years,” 
(1828,) and ‘The Promenade to Vaucluse.” Died in 
Paris in 1853. 

Bayard, (JOHN,) a patriot of the American Revolution, 
| born in Cecil county, Maryland, in 1738, At the battle 
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of Trenton he commanded a battalion of Philadelphia 
militia. In 1785 he was chosen a member of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation. Mr, Bayard was an intimate 
friend of Whitefield. Died in 1807. 

Bayard, ba’erd, [Fr. pron. ba’yar’,] (PIERRE du Ter- 
rail—dii td’ral’,) called “le chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche,” (“the knight without fear and without re- 
proach,”) was born at Castle Bayard, near Grenoble, in 
1475. Having attracted the notice of Charles VIII. by 
his skill in horsemanship and knightly accomplishments, 
he accompanied that monarch on his expedition to Na- 
ples in 1494, and performed remarkable feats of valour 
at the battle of Fornovo. After the death of Charles he 
took part in the Italian campaigns of Louis XII., and at 
the “battle of the Spurs,” in 1513, he was chiefly instru- 
mental in saving the French army from total rout when 

ursued by the English cavalry. On the invasion of 
a by Francis I., Bayard took Prosper Colonna prison- 
er, and had a prominent part in the sanguinary battle 
of Marignano, (1515,) after which, at the request of 
Francis I., he conferred upon that sovereign the honour 
of knighthood. In 1522 he defended the frontier town 
of Méziéres against the forces of Charles V., an exploit 
which, in the words of Dampmartin, “ would have sufficed 
for the glory of any other than Bayard.” Being sent in 
1524 against the imperial army under the Duke of Bour- 
bon, Bayard assumed the chief command after Bonnivet 
was disabled by a wound. While exerting himself to 
enable the French,to effect a retreat, he was mortally 
wounded, and died soon after on the field of battle. 

“ Perhaps no other person,” says Southey, “who acted 
so unimportant a part in the world ever attained so wide 
and just a renown.” (“Quarterly Review,” 
The same writer adds that heewas indebted for his re- 
nown to his genuine worth,—his generosity and virtue. 

See SyMPHORIEN CHAMPIER, “La Vie et les Gestes de Bayard,” 
1525; L. A. Baguittot, “Histoire du Chevalier Bayard,” 1702; 
GuyYarp DE BrrvILte, “‘ Histoire du Chevalier Bayard,”’ 1760; Rev. 
JosEpH Strertine, “‘ Life of Chevalier Bayard,” 1781; BucHouz, 
“ Bayard,” Berlin, 1801; Priiot, ‘‘ Essai sur le Chevalier Bayard,’’ 
1816; P. Couen, “‘ Histoire de Pierre du Terrail,”’ 1821 ; DELANDINE 
DE SAInT-EspriT, “‘ Histoire de Bayard,” 1842; W. G. Simms, “‘ Life 
of Chevalier Bayard,” New York, 1847; Major-General Joun Mirt- 
CHELL, “ Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centu- 
ries,’”” 1865. 

Bayard, (SAMUEL,) an American jurist, born about 
1765. He published a “ Digest of American Cases on 
the Law of Evidence,” 1810, and an ‘“ Abstract of the 
Laws of the United States.” Died in 1840. 

Bayazeed, Bayazid, or Bajasid, ba’y4-zeed’, I., less 
correctly, Baj’a-zét, Sultan of the Ottomans, surnamed 
ILDEREEM, (ILDERIM,) or “ Lightning,” on account of his 
rapid movements, born in 1347, was the sonof Amurath I. 
He ascended the throne in 1390, and within a few years 
subjugated Bulgaria, the greater part of Asia Minor, and 
a considerable portion of Greece. In 1396 he gained a 
signal victory over the allied army of the Hungarians, 
Poles, and French, at Nicopolis, from which Sigismund, 
King of Hungary, with difficulty escaped. Tamerlane 
haying invaded Asia Minor, a battle was fought be- 
tween him and Bayazeed near Angora in 1401, in which 
the army of the latter was totally defeated and he him- 
self taken prisoner. It is related that Bayazeed was 
confined by his conqueror in an iron cage. He died in 
1403, and was succeeded by Mahomet I. | 

See Von Hammer, “Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs,”’ 

Bayazeed, Bayazid, or Bajazet II, born in 1447, 
succeeded his father, Mahomet II., in 1481. He was 
engaged in almost constant warfare with the Hungarians, 
Poles, Venetians, and Persians, and was at length deposed 
by his son Selim. Died in 1512. 

See Von Hammer, ‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 

Baye, ba, (FRANGoIS Berthelot —bért’lo’,) Mar- 
QuIs OF, a French general, wrote an ‘Account of the 
Campaigns of Marshal de Créqui in 1677.” Died in 1776, 

Bayen, ba’yén’, (PIERRE,) a French chemist and phar- 
macist, born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1725, was the author 
of treatises on the mineral waters of France, and on the 
metallic oxides. Died in 1798. 

See Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie,” 

Bayen y Sabias. See Bayvreu y Susras, 

Bayer, b4-yair’, (FRANCISCO PEREZ,) a Spanish an- 
tiquary, born at Valencia in 1711. He was successively 
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professor of Hebrew at Salamanca, preceptor of the In- 
fant Don Gabriel, and keeper of the library at Madrid, 
He wrote, among other works, a treatise ‘On the Alpha- 
bet and Language of the Pheenicians and their Colonies,” 
(1772.), Died in 1794. 

Bayer, bi’er, (GOTTLIEB SIEGFRIED,) an eminent Ger- 
man Orientalist, particularly distinguished as a Chinese 
scholar, born at Kénigsberg in 1694, was a grandson of 
the astronomer Johann Bayer. In 1726 he was invited 
to become professor of Greek and Roman antiquities at 
Saint Petersburg. His principal work is entitled “ Mu- 
seum Sinicum,” (2 vols., 1730.) It contains a Chinese 
grammar and lexicon, a treatise on Chinese chronology, 
and extracts from Chinese works. He also wrote, in 
Latin, a valuable “History of Osrhcena and Edessa, 
illustrated by Coins,” and was a contributor to the ‘Acta 
Eruditorum,” and the “Memoirs” of the Academy of 
Saint Petersburg. Died in 1738. 

Bayer,(H1zroNyMuS JOHANN PAUL,) a German jurist, 
and professor of Jaw at Munich, born at Rauris in 1792. 

Bayer, (JOHANN,) a German astronomer and Protest- 
ant preacher, born at Augsburg about 1572. He pub- 
lished in 1603 an excellent work called ‘* Uranometria,” 
a description of the constellations, with charts, in which 
the stars were for the first time designated by the letters 
of the Greek alphabet. This very convenient innovation 
was universally approved. He died in 1660. 

» See Monrucra, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques;’? ErscH und 
Gruber, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Bayer, (JOHANN WOLFGANG,) a German. Jesuit, born 
at Schlesslitz, in Bavaria, was sent in 1749 as a mission- 
ary to Peru. 

Bayer de Boppart, bi’er deh bop’part, (CONRAD,) 
became Bishop of Metz in 1415; died in 1459. 

Bayer de Boppart, (THIERRY,) Bishop of Metz, was 
ambassador of the emperor Charles. 1V. at Rome. Died 
in 1384. 

Bayes, baz, (JosHUA,) a Presbyterian nonconformist 
minister, born at Sheffield in 1671, preached in London, 
Died in 1746. 

Bayes, (THOMAS,)a son of the preceding, was a Pres- 
byterian minister at Tunbridge Wells, and noted as a 
writer on mathematics. Died in 1761, 

Bayeu y Subias, bi/é-oo e soo-bee/4s,; sometimes in- 
correctly written Bayen y Sabias, (FRANCISCO,) an 
able Spanish painter, born at Saragossa in 1734. He 
worked at Madrid, and obtained the title of painter to 
the king. Died about 1795. 


See BERmuDEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.”’ 


Bayeux, ba’yuh’, (GrorGE,) a French jurist and 
littérateur, born at Caen about 1752. He made a prose 
translation of the ‘ Fasti” of Ovid, accompanied with 
valuable notes, and wrote, among other works, ‘ Reflec- 
tions on the Reign of Trajan,” (1787.) Having been 
appointed royal commissioner, he was killed in a mob at 
Caen in 1792. 

Bayf. See Barr, (LAZARE.) 

Bayhoffer. See BAYRHOFFER. 

Bayle, bal, (ANTOINE LAURENT JxEss¥,) a French phy- 
sician, nephew of Gaspard Laurent, noticed below, was 
born at Vernet in 1799. He wrote, among other works, 
an “Elementary Treatise on Anatomy,” and was principal 
editor of the “ Encyclopédie des Sciences.” 

Bayle, (FRANGoIS,) a French physician and writer, 
born at Saint-Bertrand-de-Commines in 1622, was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Toulouse. Died in 1709. 

Bayle, (GASPARD LAURENT,) an eminent French phy- 
sician, born at Vernet, in Provence, in 1774. He gradu- 
ated in Paris, where he, was subsequently appointed 
physician to the emperor Napoleon. He wrote, among 
other, treatises, “ Researches on Pulmonagy Consump- 
tion,” (1810,) a work of high reputation, and was a con- 
tributor to the “Dictionnaire des Sciences médicales.” 
Died in Paris in 1816, 

Bayle, (Moisr,) a French revolutionist and member 
of the National Convention, born in Languedoc about 
1760, voted for the death of the king and the Girondists. 
He was appointed in 1793 president of the Convention. 
He was the author of “‘ Letters to Fréron,” (1795.) Died 
about 1815. na 

Bayle, (PIErRE,) a celebrated philosopher and critic, 
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born at Carlat, in Ariége, in the south of France, on the 
18th of November, 1647, was a son of a Protestant min- 
ister. He studied at the college of Toulouse, where he 
joined the Roman Catholic Church ; but he returned to 
his former religion about a year later, and retired for 
safety to Geneva, (1670.) For several years he served 
as private tutor at Geneva, Rouen, and Paris. In 1675 
he was appointed professor of philosophy at the Protest- 
ant academy of Sedan, which was suppressed by Louis 
XIV. in 1681. To reassure the public, alarmed by the 
comet of 1680, he produced his admirable letter on the 
Comet, (* Pensées diverses sur la Cométe,” 1682.) He 
became professor of philosophy and history at Rotter- 
dam in 1681. He defended the Calvinists against the mis- 
representations of Maimbourg, in his “Critique générale 
de V’Histoire de Calvinisme de Maimbourg,” (1682,) 
which was very successful and contributed much to in- 
crease his reputation. In 1684 he began to issue monthly 
a critical journal or review, entitled “ Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres,” which obtained some reputa- 
tion, but was discontinued in 1687. 

His repose was disturbed by the jealous enmity of 
Jurieu, his former friend, who accused him of ‘being the 
author of an anonymous work, “Avis aux Réfugiés,” 
which was injurious to the Protestant cause. The magis- 
trates of Rotterdam deprived him of his professership 
in 1693, actuated, it appears, by a suspicion that he was 
not sound in faith. His principal work is a ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary,” (‘ Dictionnaire historique et 
critique,” 2. vols. folio, 1696,) which obtained extensive 
popularity but was censured for its skeptical tendency. 
It appears to have exerted a great influence over the 
literature and philosophy of Europe. A third and en- 
larged edition was published by Prosper Marchand, (4 
vols., 1720.) This dictionary was translated into English 
and other languages. Asa writer, Bayle was remarka- 
ble for wit, vivacity, dialectical skill, and love of paradox. 
“An admirable dialectician rather than a profound phi- 
losopher,” says Voltaire, ‘he knew scarcely anything of 
physical science,” ‘Bayle is admirable,” says Hallam, 
“in exposing the fallacies of dogmatism, the perplexities 
of philosophy, the weaknesses of those who affect to 
guide the opinions of mankind. But, wanting the ne- 
cessary conditions of good reasoning, an earnest desire 
to reason well, a moral rectitude,... he often avails 
himself of petty cavils and becomes dogmatical in his 
very doubts. . . . The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears 
no proportion to his just and acute observations.” (“ In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) He died at 
Rotterdam in December, 1706. ‘He is said to have been 
strictly moral, disinterested, and indifferent to temporal 
riches. Warburton speaks of him as one “who with a 
soul superior to the sharpest attacks of fortune and a 
heart practised to the best philosophy,” yet ‘struck into 
the province of paradox as an exercise for the unwearied 
vigour of his mind.” (‘ Divine Legation,” book 1.) 

See Du Revert, ‘‘ Histoire de Bayle et de ses Ouvrages,”” 1716; 
Pierre pes Maizeaux, “‘ Vie de Pierre Bayle,” 1712; FEUERBACH, 
“* Pierre Bayle, seine Verdienste fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie,” 
1838; ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ;”” SAINTE-BEUVE, in the ‘‘Revue 
des Deux Mondes’’ for December, 1835. 

Bayle, sometimes written Baille, (P1rRRE,) a French 
Jacobin, born at Marseilles, was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, where he voted for the death of the 
king. Hewas arrested at Toulon when that city was given 
up to*the English, and was put to death in prison, (1793.) 

Bayley, ba’le, (EDWARD,) an English physician, wrote 
an “Account of the Earthquake at Havana in 1734.” 
Died in 1760. 

Bayley, (FREDERICK W. N. B.,) an English Zttéra- 
teuy, and first editor of the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” 
born in 180% He wrote the “New Tale of a Tub,” in 
verse, “Little Red-Riding-Hood,” and other poems. 
Died in 1852. 

Bayley, (Sir JoHN,) an English jurist, born in 1763. 
He published a “Summary of the Laws of Bills of Ex- 
change,” (1789,) and became a justice of the king’s bench 
in 1808. Died in 1841. 

Bayley, (RICHARD,) an American physician, born in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, in 1745. He began to practise 
medicine in the city of New York in 1772, and advocated 
a new mode of treating croup, which was extensively 
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adopted. He published a “ Letter on the Croup,” (1781,) 
and an “‘ Essay on the Yellow Fever,” (1797.) In 1793 he 
became professor of surgery in Columbia College. Died 
in 1801. 

See THACHER, “* Medical Biography.” 

Baylies. See BAILis, (WILLIAM.) 

Baylies, ba’léz, (FRANCIS,) an American politician, 
born in 1784, was a member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts. He wrote a “History of the Old Colony of 
Plymouth,” (1828.) Died in 1852. 

Bay’ly or Bai’ley, (ANSELM,) an English scholar, 
published some theological and critical works. 

Bayly, (JOHN,) son of Lewis, Bishop of Bangor, born 
in 1595, was the author of a work entitled “The Angel 
Guardian.” Died in 1633. 

Bayly, (LEwIs,) Bishop of Bangor, born in Caermar- 
then about 1565, was the author of a very popular work, 
entitled “Practice of Piety.” It was translated into 
Welsh and several other languages. Died in 1632. 

Bayly, (THOMAS,) an English divine and controver- 
sialist, was a son of Lewis, Bishop of Bangor. He was 
converted to Catholicism about 1650. 

Bayly, (tHoMAS HaynEs,) an English lyric poet and 
miscellaneous writer, born near Bath in 1797. His works 
include noyels and tales and numerous dramatic pieces. 
His songs enjoy great popularity. Died in 1839. 

Bay’ly, ((HoMAS HENRy,) an American politician, 
born in Accomac county, Virginia, in 1810, was a law- 
yer. He was a member of Congress from 1844 to 1856, 
and was chairman of the committee of ways and means 
during several sessions. Died in 1856. 

Bayly, (WILLIAM,) an English astronomer, sent by 
the Royal Society in 1769 to the North Cape, to ob- 
serve the transit of Vents. Died in 1810. 

Bay’nam or Bayn’ham, (Wi1LLtAm,) an American 
surgeon and anatomist, born in Caroline county, Virginia, 
in 1749. He studied in London, where he passed many 
years, and became an excellent anatomist. He returned 
to America about 1785, and settled in Essex county, Vir- 
ginia. He performed many difficult surgical operations 
with success, and wrote several articles for medical jour- 
nals. Died in 1814. 

See THACHER, ‘‘ Medical Biography.” 

Bayne, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish jurist, born in Fife- 
shire, was appointed in 1722 to the chair of Scottish law 
at Edinburgh, then recently established. He wrote a 
treatise ‘On the Rise and Progress of the Law of Scot- 
land, and the Method of studying it,” and edited Hope’s 
“Minor Practicks,” which had remained in manuscript 
nearly a century. Died in 1737. 

Bayne or Baine, ban, (JAMES,) a Scottish dissenting 
divine and eloquent preacher, bornin 1710. He preached 
in Edinburgh. Died in 1790. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 

Bayne, (WILLIAM,) an English naval officer, was 
killed in an engagement between the French and English 
near the West Indies in 1782. 

Bayn’/ham, (JAMEs,) an English Jawyer, who was 
burned at the stake in 1530 for having denied the real 
presence in the eucharist. 

Bayn/tun, (Sir WILLIAM HENRY,) a British admiral, 
born about 1765; died in 1840. 

Bayon, de, deh ba’yén’, (JEAN,) a French monk and 
ecclesiastical writer, lived at Bayon about 1290. 

Bayrhoffer, bir’hoffer, Maat 188 written Bay- 
hoffer, (KARL THEODOR,) a German philosopher of the 
school of Hegel, born at Marburg in 1812. He became 
professor of philosophy in his native city in 1845. He 
wrote, among other works, a treatise “On Catholicism 
in Germany,” “Idea and History of Philosophy,” (1838,) 
and “Researches on the Essence, History, and Criti- 
cism of Religion,” (1849.) He was an active radical 
politician in 1848. 

Bayro. See Barro, (PIETRO.) 

Bazaine, bi’z4n’, a French mathematician, born near 
Metz about the middle of the eighteenth century, wrote 
a work entitled “ French Metrology.” Died in 1833. 

Bazaine, (Francois ACHILLE,) a French general, 
born in 1811. He commanded a brigade at Sevastopol 
in 1854, and became a general of division in 1855. He 
obtained, in 1863 or 1864, the chief command of the 
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French army in Mexico. That army was withdrawn in 
the latter part of 1866. 

Bazaliero, bad-z4-le-a’ro, (CALIGULA,) an Italian poet 
and bookseller of Bologna, lived about 1480. 

Bazan. See BASsANn. : 

Bazancourt, de, deh ba’zén‘koor’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
Marin ANTOINE Lecat—leh’ka’,) a French general, 
born at Val-de-Molle in 1767. He served in Egypt and 
inthe Austrian campaign of 1805, and was subsequently 
created a baron of the empire and commander of the 
legion of honour. Died in 1830. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.” 

Baz/a-rad’, the first Prince of Wallachia of whom his- 
tory gives a particular account, ruled over that country 
about 1330. 

Bazard, b8’zar’, (AMAND,) a French journalist, and 
founder of Carbonarism in France, born in Paris in 1791. 
He was a principal contributor to the journal entitled 
“1? Aristarque,” and was subsequently associate editor 
of “Le Producteur,” the organ of the Saint-Simonians, 
whose system he had adopted. Becoming dissatisfied 
with the extreme doctrines of that sect, he proclaimed 
himself the head of the new Saint-Simonian hierarchy. 
Died in 1832. 

See Micuaup et VILLENAVE, “‘ Histoire du Saint-Simonisme,”’1847. 

Baze, baz, (N.,) a French lawyer, born at Agen in 
1800, was elected in 1848 to the Legislative Assembly. 

Bazhenof, biazh’e-nof, (VaAstLt IvANOVITCH,) an 
eminent Russian architect, born at Moscow in'1737. He 
studied at Saint Petersburg, and subsequently in Paris 
under Duval, and on his return was made adjunct of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. His principal work is the Saint 
Michael Palace at Saint Petersburg ; he also assisted in 
the construction of the Kazan church in that city. Bazh- 
enov made a Russian translation of Vitruvius, (4 vols., 
1790.) He was vice-president of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Saint Petersburg, and member of several foreign 
Academies. Died in 1799. 

Bazicalva, bad-ze-kal’v4, written also Bazzicaluve, 
(ERCOLE,) an Italian designer and engraver of the seven- 
teenth century, was a native of Pisa. 

Bazin. See BASIN. 

Bazin, bi’zan’, (ANAis DE Raucou, 4’n3’éss’ deh 
r0‘koo’,) a French historian and lawyer, born in Paris 
in 1797. He wrote a “ History of France under Louis 
XIIL.,” (2 vols., 1837,) and other works. Died in 1850. 

Bazin, (CLAUDE,) a French physician and professor 
of pharmacy, born in Paris; died in 1612. 

Bazin, (DENIS,) a French physician and professor of 
surgery at the Royal College; died in 1632. 

Bazin, (GILLES AUGUSTIN,) a French naturalist, born 
in Paris, practised medicine at Strasburg. He wrote 
’ several treatises on plants and insects. Died in 1754. 

Bazin, (GUILLAUME,) a French physician, born near 
Chartres, became in 1472 dean of the faculty of medicine 
in Paris. Died in 1500. 

Bazin, (JACQUES RIGOMER,) a French jurist and poli- 
tician, born at Mans in 1771, was editor for a time of 
“Le Démocrate,” in which he opposed the Directory. 
He was mortally wounded in a duel in 1820. 

Bazin, (JEAN,) a French diplomatist, born at Blois in 
1538. He was sent on a mission to Poland in 1572, and 
procured the election of the Duke of Anjou as King of 
Poland. Died in 1592. 

Bazin, (NICOLAS,) a French engraver, born at Troyes 
about 1636, was a pupil of Claude Mellan. He executed 
a number of prints after Correggio, Guido, and Lebrun. 
Died about 1706. 

Bazin, (SIMON,) son of Claude Bazin, noticed above, 
was dean of the faculty of Paris in 1638. Died in 1660. 

Bazine. See BASINE. 

Bazinghen, de, deh ba’z4n’g6n’, (FRANCOIS ANDRE 
Abot—4’bo’,) a French antiquary and numismatist, born 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1710. Died in 1791. 

Bazire or Basire, ba’zér’, (CLAUDE,) born at Dijon 
in 1764, was a member of the National Convention, and 
voted for the death of Louis XVI. He was a partisan 
of Danton, and was executed in 1794. 

Bazius or Baazius. See BAAz. 

Baz’ley, (THomAs,) bornin Lancashire in 1797, became 
president of the Manchester chamber of commerce in 1845. 
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Bazot, ba’zo’, (ETIENNE FRANGOIS,) a French /itére 
teur, born in the department of Nievre in 1782. 

Bazzacco. See PONCHINO. 

Bazzani, bat-sé/nee, (GAspPARO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Reggio in 1701; died in 1780. 

Bazzani, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, and director 
of the Academy of Painting at Mantua, executed a num- 
ber of frescos in that city. Died in 1769. 

Bazzani, (MATTEO,) an Italian physician and natu- 
ralist, born at Bologna in 1674; died in 1749. 

Bazzano, di, de bAt-s4/no, (FRANCESCO ANGELUC- 
clo,) an Italian chronicler of the sixteenth century, wrcte 
a “ History of Aquila from 1436 to 1585.” 

Bazzicaluve. See BAZzICALVA. 

Bazzino, bat-see/no, or Bazzini, bat-see/nee, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) an Italian composer and organist, born at Lovero, 
in the Venetian States, about 1600. Died in 1660. 

Bazzino, (NATALE,) an Italian musician, was a bro- 
ther of the preceding. Died in 1639. 

Béach, (ABRAHAM,) D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, 
born at Cheshire, Connecticut, in 1740, graduated at 
Yale College in 1757. He became assistant rector of 
Trinity Church, New York. Died in 1828. 

Beach, (Mosrs YALE,) an American mechanic and 
projector, born in Wallingford, Connecticut, in 1800. 
About 1835 he went to the city of New York, and be- 
came proprietor of “The Sun,” said to be the first penny 
paper published in this country. Died in 1868. 

Beacon. See Brecon, (THOMAS.) 

Beak. See BEK, (ANTHONY.) 

Beale, beel, (BARTHOLOMEW,) an English physician, 
born in the latter part of the seventeenth century, was a 
son of Mary Beale, mentioned below. 

Beale, (LIONEL,) an English physician and writer, 
born about 1820. He became professor of physiology, 
etc. in London. 

Beale, (MAry,) an English portrait-painter, born in 
1632, was a pupil of Sir Peter Lely. Among her best 
works are portraits of Dr. Tillotson and the Bishop of 
Chester. Shewas also the author of poems, which were 
admired by her contemporaries. Died in 1697. 

See WALPOLE, “‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England.” 

Beale, [Lat. Br’Lus,] (ROBERT,) an English jurist 
and diplomatist under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 
a brother-in-law of Sir Francis Walsingham. He was 
ambassador at the court of the Prince of Orange in 1576, 
and was employed in other important missions. He 
possessed one of the most valuable historical libraries in 
Europe. Died in 1601. 

Béan, (RICHARD,) an English painter and engraver, 
born in 1792; died in 1817. 

Beard, (JOHN,) a distinguished English tenor-singer, 
born about 1717; died about 1791. 

Beard, (JOHN R.,) an English clergyman, born about 
1800, published, besides other works, the ‘‘ People’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” (2 vols.,) and a “Life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.” He preached some years in Manchester. 

Beard, (THOMAS,) an Irish engraver, lived about 1720. 

Beardé de l’Abbaye, bir’da’ deh 14’ba’, a French 
agricultural writer, died in 1771. 

Béas/ley, (FREDERICK,) an Episcopal clergyman, 
born in 1777, was professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Pennsylvania from 1813 to 1828. Among 
his works are ‘ An Examination of the Oxford Divinity,” 
“A Search of Truth in the Science of the Human Mind,” 
and a “Reply to the Views of Dr. Channing.” His 
writings attracted attention in Europe. Died at Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, in 1845. 

Beatiano. See BEAZIANO. 

Beatillo, ba-4-tél’lo, (ANToNIO,) an Italian Jesuit and 
popular preacher, born near Naples in 1570; died in 1642. 

Béa’ton, [Scottish pron. ba’ton,] wfitten also Bea- 
toun, Beton, or Bethune, (DAvin,) Cardinal, and Arch- 
bishop of Saint Andrew’s, a formidable opponent of the 
reformed religion in Scotland, was born in 1494. He 
finished his studies in Paris, and in 1519 was appointed 
Scottish resident at the French court. After his return, 
he took his seat in Parliament, in 1525, as Abbot of 
Arbroath, and became Jord privy seal in 1528. In 1533 
he was ambassador, in company with Sir Thomas Ers- 
kine, to France, where he negotiated the marriage of 
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James V. with Madeleine, daughter of Francis I., and, 
after her decease, prepared the way for a second mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Duke of Guise. He suc- 
ceeded his uncle as Archbishop of Saint Andrew’s in 
1539, having shortly before been created a cardinal by 
Pope Paul III. On the death of King James, in 1542, 
Beaton claimed the regency by right of a forged will 
which he produced ; but the Earl of Arran was appointed 
regent, and, after a struggle for the supremacy, the car- 
dinal prevailed upon him to abjure Protestantism. From 
this time he applied himself to the work of persecution, 
and incurred general odium by his cruelties, especially 
in the execution of the celebrated George Wishart. In 
May, 1546, he was assassinated in the chamber of his 
castle by a band of reformers headed by Norman Leslie. 


See Cook, “History of the Reformation in Scotland ;”’ Knox, 
“History of the Reformation in Scotland ;” FRoupe, ‘‘ History of 


England,” vol. iv. chaps. xviii.-xxii.; RoBerTson, ‘‘ History of Scot- 
land ;’ Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Beaton, (JAMES,) uncle of the pred@ding, was born 
about 1470. He rose through several promotions to be 
chancellor of the kingdom, and Archbishop of Saint An- 
drew’s, in 1522. He was a member of the council of 
regency appointed in 1524. Died in 1539. 

See Cuampsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.,”’ 

Beaton, (JAMES,) an eminent Scottish prelate, born 
about 1520, was a nephew of Cardinal Beaton. He be- 
came Archbishop of Glasgow in 1552. He was a confi- 
dential adviser of the queen regent, after whose death, 
in 1560, he retired for safety to France. Died at Paris 
in 1603. 

Beatoun. See BEATON. 

Beatricé. See BEATRIZET, (NICOLAS.) 

Beatrice Portinari, ba-4-tree’cha por-te-na’ree, an 
Italian lady of rare beauty and loveliness of character, 
immortalized by Dante in his “ Divine Comedy,” was a 
native of Florence. She was married to Simone dei 
Bardi. Died about 1290. 

See BAvso, ‘‘ Vita di Dante.”’ 

Be’a-trix, (or be-a’triks,) a daughter of Renaud, 
Count of Burgundy, was married in 1156 to the emperor 
Frederick I. of Germany. Died in 1185. 

Beatrix, a daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon, King 
of Naples, was married to Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, in 1475. Died in 1508. 

Beatrix oF LORRAINE was the wife of Boniface III., 
Marquis or Duke of Tuscany, and the mother of the cele- 
brated Countess Matilda. After the death of Boniface 
she was married to Godefroi le Barbu, Duke of Lorraine. 
Died in 1076. 

See Sismonopt, “ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Beatrix, SAIN’, sister of Saint Faustinus and Saint 
Simplicius, was put to death in 303 for having drawn 
from the Tiber and buried the bodies of her brothers 
above named, who had been decapitated by order of Dio- 
cletian. 

Beatrizet, ba’tré’z4/, or Beautrizet, bd’trd’zd’, 
(Nicoxas,) a French designer and engraver, sometimes 
called Beatrici or Beatricé, born about 1507. Among 
his master-pieces are “Joseph sold by his Brethren,” 
after Raphael, and an “Ascension,” after Michael Angelo. 
Died about 1570. : 

See Lr Branc, ‘‘ Manuel de |’Amateur d’ Estampes.”” 

Beatson, bét’son or beet’son, (ROBERT,) a Scottish 
writer and compiler, born in Fifeshire in 1742. Among 
his principal works we may name the “ Naval and Military 
Memoirs of Great Britain from 1727 to the Present Time,” 
(3 vols.,1790.) Died in 1818, 

See CHAmsrrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Beattie, bee’te, [Scottish pron. ba/te,] (JAMES,) a 
Scottish poet and philosophical writer, born in the county 
of Kincardine in 1735. He was appointed in 1760 pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and logic at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. In 1767 he brought out his ‘ Essay on 
Truth,” written in refutation of the doctrines of Hume. 
It went through five editions in four years, and was trans- 
lated into several languages. The first book of “The 
Minstrel” appeared in 1771, and met with great favour. 
Beattie soon after this visited London, where he ac- 
quired the friendship of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
other eminent literary men; and during a second visit, 


in 1773, he obtained from the University of Oxford the 
degree of D.C.L. About this time he published the 
second book of ‘‘The Minstrel,” which was followed in 
a few years by a number of moral and critical essays, and 
a treatise “ On the Evidences of Christianity,” (1786.) In 
1790 Dr. Beattie lost his eldest son, James Hay Beattie, 
a youth of rare promise and endowments; and to this 
bereavement was added in 1796 that of his only remain- 
ing child, a son of eighteen years. His health, which had 
long been feeble, gave way under these afflictions, and 
he died in 1803. His most popular work, “The Min- 
strel,” without displaying great originality, is charac- 
terized by such melody of versification, tenderness of 
feeling, and fine perception of the beauty and grandeur 
of external nature, as have rendered it a favourite with 
all classes. It is eulogized by Gray, Dr. Johnson, and 
Byron. Burns sent a copy as a present to a friend with 
these lines : 
“‘T send you more than India’s boast, 
In Edwin’s simple tale.” 

Cowper pronounces Beattie the most agreeable and 
amiable writer he ever met with, ‘whose critical and 
philosophical researches are diversified and embellished 
by a poetical imagination that makes even the driest sub- 
ject a feast for an epicure in books.” 

See Sir WILLIAM Forses, ‘‘ Life of James Beattie,’’ 2 vols., 1806; 
ALEXANDER Bower, ‘‘ Life of James Beattie,” 1804; CHAMBERs, 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;” “ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1807. 

Beattie, (James Hay,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Aberdeen in 1768. He was appointed professor 
of moral philosophy at Aberdeen before he was nineteen 
years old. He died in 1790, leaving “ Essays and Frag- 
ments,”’ (1794.) 

See ‘‘ Life of James H. Beattie,” by his father, 1791. 

Beattie, (WILLIAM,) born in 1770, was physician to 
the fleet, and was present at the death of Nelson, at the 
battle of Trafalgar. He published an “Authentic Nar- 
rative of the Death of Nelson,” (1807.) Died in 1843. 

Beattie, (WILLIAM,) M.D., a popular English author 
and physician, born in Scotland. He graduated about 
1820, and removed to London. Among his numerous 
works are the ‘‘ Heliotrope, or Pilgrim in Pursuit of 
Health,” a poem, (1833,) and “The Danube: its His- 
tory, Scenery, etc.,” (1844.) He published a well-written 
“ Biography of Thomas Campbell,” who was his friend, 
(3 vols., 1849.) 

Be-a’tus Rhe-na’nus, a German scholar, whose 
original name was Bild, (bilt,) born in Alsace in 1485. 
He published the first edition of the Roman history 
of Velleius Paterculus, and, according to Dupin, first 
caused the works of Tertullian to be printed. He also 
wrote, in Latin, a “ History of Germany.” Died in 1547. 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;”? BAILLET, “ Jugements des 
Savants.”’ 

Beaubreuil, de, deh bd’brui’, (or bd’bruh’ye,) 
(JEAN,) a French lawyer and “ttérateur of the sixteenth 
century, was the author of a tragedy entitled “ Atilius 
Regulus,” (1582.) 

Beaubrun, bo’brtin’, (CHARLES and HENRI,) some- 
times written Bobrun, French portrait-painters, born at 
Amboise in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Beaubrun, (Louis,) a portrait-painter, born at Am- 
boise, resided in Paris about 1640. 

Beaucaire de Péguillon, bd’kar’ deh pa’‘Se’ydn’, 
(FRANGOIS,) a French prelate and historian, born in 
1514, was an intimate friend of the Cardinal Charles de 
Lorraine, by whom he was created Bishop of Metz. He 
wrote, in Latin, a “ History of France from 1541 to 1562.” 

See Baiiier, “ Jugements des Savants.” 

Beauchamp or Beauchamps, bd’shén’, (JosEPuH,) 
a French astronomer, and member of the Institute of 
France, born at Vesoul in 1742, was a friend and pupil 
of Lalande. He was appointed in 1795 consul at Mus- 
cat, in Arabia. He contributed a number of treatises to 
the “Journal des Savants” and the ‘‘Memoirs of the 
Institute of Cairo,” He was one of the savants employed 
in Egypt in 1798. Died in 1801. 

Beauchamp, bee’cham, (RICHARD,) Earl of War- 
wick, an English general, born about 1380, served in 
France under Henry V. He succeeded the Duke of 
Bedford as regent in France, and died at Rouen in 1429. 
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Beauchamp, (RICHARD,) an English prelate, noted 
for “his knowledge of architecture, became Bishop of 
Salisbury in 1450. He rebuilt the chapel at Windsor 
under Edward IV., and the great hall in the episcopal 
palace of Salisbury. Died about 1481. a 

Beauchamp, de, deh bd’sh6n’, (ALFONSE,) a /7/téra- 
teur and politician, born at Monaco, in Sardinia, in 1767. 
He wrote, among other works, a “ History of La Ven- 
dée,” and a “ Life of General Moreau,” (1814.) He was 
a contributor to the “ Biographie Universelle” and the 
“Gazette de France.” Died in 1832. 

See Lr Bas, “‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de Ja France.” 

Beauchamp, de, (CHARLES GREGOIRE,) MARQUIS, 
born in Poitou in 1731, was a deputy in 1789 to the 
States-General, where he was an advocate of the cause 
of royalty. Died in 1817. 

Beauchamps, de, deh bd’shén’, (PIERRE FRANGOTS 
Godart—go’dar’,) a French /2ttératewr, born in Paris in 
1689, wrote a number of comedies and romances. Died 
in 176%. 

Beauchateau, de, deh bd’sha’to’, (FRANGoIs Ma- 
THIzEU Chastelet—shat‘la’,) a precocious French poet, 
born in Paris in 1645. He wrote, at the age of twelve, a 
collection of poems entitled “The Lyre of the Young 
Apollo.” Died about 1700. 

Beauchateau, de, (HtprpoLyrrE CHASTELET,) brother 
of the preceding, visited England, where he was converted 
to Protestantism in 1675, and became noted as a pulpit 
orator. 

Beauchéne, de, deh bd’shén’, (EpMrE Prerre Chan- 
vot—sh6n’vo’,) a French physician and writer, born at 
Ville-Franche, near Joigny, in 1748, was consulting phy- 
sician to Louis XVIII. Died in 1824. 

Beauchesne-Gouin, de, deh bo’shén’ goo-An’, a 
French navigator, who discovered in 1699 an island in 
the Strait of Magellan, to which he gave the name of 
Louis-le-Grand, and in 1701 an island south of East 
Falkland, which he called isle Beauchéne. 

Seé Woop, ‘‘ Cruizing Voyage,’’ London, 1718. 

Beauclair, de, deh bo’klar’, (P. L.,) a miscellaneous 
writer, born in the Isle of France in 1735; died in 1804. 

Beauclere, bo’klerk’, (DIANA,) an English artist, who 
lived about 1780, furnished designs for the beautiful 
edition of ‘“ Lenore” translated by W. H. Spencer. 

See NaAGLeEr, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Beauclerk, bo’klerk’, (TorHAM,) an English gentle- 
man of distinguished talents and wit, born in 1739, was 
an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. Died in 1780. 

Beaucousin, b0’koo’zan’, (CHRISTOPHE JEAN FRAN- 
cois,) a French jurist and biographical writer, born at 
Noyon in 1723; died in 1798. 

Beaudoux. See BAuDOUX. 

Beauffremont. See BAUFFREMONT. 

Beaufils, bo’féss’, (GUILLAUME,) a French Jesuit, 
born in Auvergne in 1674; died in 1757. 

Beaufort, bu/fort, (Sir FRANcrIs,) F.R.S., a British 
tear-admiral, born about 1775, was distinguished as a 
hydrographer, and produced severai charts of sea-coasts. 
He was hydrographer to the admiralty from 1832 to 1855. 
Died in 1857. 

Beaufort, (HENRY,) CARDINAL, an ambitious English 
prelate, a half-brother of King Henry IV., was born 
about 1370. He was a son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and Catherine Swynford. He became Bishop 
of Winchester in 1404, after which he appears to have 
acted as lord chancellor. At the death of Henry V., in 
1422, the care of the person and education of the infant 
Henry VI. was intrusted to Beaufort, who, says Hume, 
“was a prelate of great capacity, but of an intriguing 
ani dangerous character.” He had along contest for 
the ascendency with his nephew the Duke of Gloucester, 
over whom he eventually prevailed. (See GLOUCESTER, 
HumpuReEY, DuKE or.) Died in 1447. Shakspeare has 
no doubt followed the commonly-received estimate of 
Beaufort’s character in his ‘ Henry VI.” 

See Lorp Campeett, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;”’? AUBERY, 
“ Histoire des Cardinaux.” 

Beaufort, (MARGARET,) Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, born in 1441, was descended from John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. She was successively married to 
Edmund Tudor, half-brother of Henry VI., to Sir Henry 
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Stafford, and to Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby 
Her son by her first marriage became king, under the 
name of Henry VII. She was distinguished for her 
charities and her patronage of learning, and was the 
founder of Christ’s College (1505) and Saint John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. She also established the professorship 
of divinity called from her name the Lady Margaret 
professorship. She translated some religious works from 
the French. Died in 1509. 

See ‘‘ Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond,” by C. 
A, Hatstep; Wavpore, ‘Royal and Noble Authors.” 

Beaufort, de, deh bd’for’, (EUSTACHE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born in 1635, was appointed abbot of Sept- 
Fonts. Died in 1709. 

Beaufort, de, (FRANGOIS DE VENDOME,) Duc, born 
in Paris in 1616, was the son of César de Vendéme, and 
the grandson of Henry IV. In the war of the Fronde 
he became, with the Prince of Conti and other nobles, 
one of the leaders of the disaffected party. Being sent 
in 1669 to assist the Venetians against the Turks, he 
was killed in the defence of Candia. 

See Mascaron, “‘Oraison funébre du Duc de Beaufort.” 

Beaufort, de, (HENRI ErNEsST Grout—groo,) CHE- 
VALIER, a French traveller, born at Aubeyoye in 1798. 
He visited Africa in 1824, and explored the Gambia, 
Bondou, and the country of the Mandingoes. Died in 
Africa of a fever in 1825. 

See E. F. Jomarp, ‘‘ Notice sur De Beaufort,” 1824. 

Beaufort, de, (Louis,) a distinguished historian, of 
French extraction, was tutor to the Prince of Hesse- 
Homburg. He wrote, in French, a * Dissertation on the 
Uncertainty of the First Five Centuries of Roman His- 
tory,” (1738,) which is commended by Niebuhr, a ‘ His- 
tory of Germanicus,” (1741,) and a “* History of the Ro- 
man Republic,” (1766.) He was a member of the Royal 
Society of London. Died in 1795. 

Beaufort de Thorigny, bo’for’ deh to’rén’ye’, 
(JEAN Baprisrr,) a republican general, born in Paris in 
1761, distinguished himself inthe war in Flanders, (1793.) 
Died in 1825. 

Beaufort d’Hautpoul, bo’for’ dd’poo’, (EDouARD,) 
Margulis OF, a French officer, born+in Paris in 1782; 
died in 1831. 

Beaugeard, bd’zhar’, (JEAN,) a French Jacobin, and 
member of the National Convention, born at Vitré in 
1764. Died in 1832. 

Beaugeard, (JEAN SIMON FERREOL,) a French /t¢é- 
rateur, born at Marseilles in 1754; died in 1828. 

Beaugendre, bd’zhéndr’, (ANTOINE,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk, born in Paris in 1628; died in 1708. 

Beauharnais, de, deh bo’ar‘’na’, (ALEXANDRE,) VI- 
COMTE, a distinguished general, born in 1760 in the 
island of Martinique, where in 1779 he married Josephine 
Tascher de la Pagerie, afterwards Empress of France. 
He served under Rochambeau in the American war, 
was a deputy to the States-General in 1789, and was twice 
president of the National Assembly. In 1794 he served 
under Custine on the Rhine, but, being accused of treason 
by the revolutionary tribunal for having failed to deliver 
Mentz from the allies, he was guillotined in that year. 

See Le Bas, “‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Beauharnais, de, (CLAuUDE,) Count, born in 1756, 
was a son of Marie Anne Francoise Beauharnais, noticed 
below. Died in 1819. 

Beauharnais, de, (EUGENE,) Viceroy of Italy, born 
in Paris, September 3, 1781, was the son of Alexandre 
de Beauharnais and Josephine, afterwards Empress of 
France. After the marriage of his mother with Napo- 
leon, he accompanied the latter to Egypt in 1798, and 
was severely wounded at Saint-Jean-d’Acre. For his 
conduct at Marengo (1800) he obtained the rank of chef- 
descadron. In 1805 he was appointed arch-chancellor 
of state, grand officer of the legion of honour, and Vice- 
roy of Italy. In this high office he distinguished him- 
self by the ability and justice of his administration. In 
the Austrian campaign of 1809 he defeated the Arch- 
duke John at Raab, in Hungary. He had married in 
1806 Augusta Amelia, daughter of the King of Bavaria, 
and was soon after declared by Napoleon his adopted 
son, and heir-apparent to the crown of Italy. He took 
a prominent part in the Russian campaign of 1812, and 
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after the defeat of the French succeeded Murat in the 
command of the army. His conduct on this occasion 
was commended in the warmest terms by Napoleon, and 
his masterly retreat from Moscow contributed in a great 
degree to save the remnant of the French forces. In 
1814 Eugene was compelled to relinquish Italy to the 
Austrians, upon which he retired into Bavaria, where he 
was made Prince of Eichstadt and Duke of Leuchten- 
berg. He died in February, 1824, leaving two sons and 
four daughters. 

See Léonarp Gattois, “ Histoire du Prince Eugéne de Beauhar- 
nais,” 1821; ANTOINE AuBRIET, ‘‘ Vie de Eugéne Beauharnais,”’ 1824 ; 
ScHONBERG, “Prinz Eugen uud sein Hof,” 1825; ARMANDI, “ Vie 
militaire du Prince Eugéne,”’ 2 vols., 1843; VAUDoNCouRT, ““ Histoire 
politique et militaire du Prince Eugéne,”’ 3 vols., 1825. 

Beauharnais, de, (FRANGoIS,) Margulis, born at La 
Rochelle in 1756, was a brother of Alexandre. He was 
a devoted royalist, and rose to be major-general under 
Condé. He was made a peer under the Bourbons. Died 
in 1823. 

Beauharnais, de, (HoRTENSE.) See HORTENSE, 

Beauharnais, de, (JOSEPHINE.) See JOSEPHINE. 

Beauharnais, de, (MARIE ANNE FRANCOISE Mou- 
CHARD,) Counress, generally called FANNY BEAUHAR- 
NAIS, born in Paris in 1738, was married to Count de 
Beauharnais, uncle of Alexandre. She was the author 
of several dramas and poems. Died in 1813. 

See MapAmeE BriQuet, “‘ Dictionnaire des Frangaises.” 

Beaujeu. See ANNE DE BEAUJEU. 

Beaujeu, de, deh bd’zhuh’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French 
soldier and poet, served under Henry III. and Henry IV. 

Beaujeu, de, (EpouARD,) son of Guichard, noticed 
below, born in 1316. He fought against the English 
under Edward IIL, and was present at the battle of 
Crécy, soon after which he was made marshal of France. 
He was killed at the battle of Ardres in 1351. 

Beaujeu, de, (GUICHARD,) served under Philip the 
Fair and several succeeding sovereigns, and in 1328 fought 
under Philip VI. in Flanders. Died in 1331. 

Beaujeu, de, (HUMBERT,) fought against the Albi- 
genses under Louis VIII., and became Constable of 
France in 1240. He accompanied Saint Louis to Pales- 
tine, and, according to some authorities, died in Egypt 
in 1250. 

Beaujeu, de, (PIERRE DE BOURBON,) SIRE, was Con- 
stable of France. He subsequently married Anne, 
daughter of Louis XI., and became regent during the 
minority of Charles VIII. Died in 1502. 


See ANsELME, “Histoire généalogique, etc. de la Maison royale 
de France.” 


Beaujolais, de, deh bd’zho’J4’, (Louris CHar Es 
D’ORLEANS,) COMTE, born in Paris in 1779, was a son 
of the Duke of Orléans, surnamed EGa.ir¥, and brother 
of Louis Philippe, afterwards king. Died in 1808. 

Beaujon, bo’zhdn’, (NIcoLAs,) a wealthy and philan- 
thropic French banker, born at Bordeaux in 1718, was 
the founder of a hospital in Paris which bears his name. 
Died in 1786. 

Beaujour, bo’zhoor’, (Louis FELIx,) a French diplo- 
matist and writer, born in Provence in 1765 ; died in 1836. 

Beaujoyeulx. See BALTAZARINI. 

Beaulac, bo/lak’, (GUILLAUME,) a French jurist and 
legal writer, born in the department of Hérault about 
1745; died in 1804. 

Beaulaton, b0’14’thn’, a French poet, born at Mon- 
targis, made an indifferent translation of Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost” into French. Died in 1782. 

Beau, Le. See Lr Brau. 

Beaulieu. See BAauLor. 

Beaulieu, bo/le-uh’, almost bdl’yuh’, (AuGuSTIN,) a 
French navigator, born at Rouen in 1589, visited the 
East Indies in 1616. He wrote an account of his travels, 
which was published in Thévenot’s “ Collection of Voy- 
ages.” Died in 1637. 

Beaulieu, (CLAUDE FRANGoIS,) a French publicist 
and /ittérateur, born at Riom in 1754, was editor of the 
“Assemblée Nationale” and other journals, in which he 
advocated a constitutional monarchy. He contributed 
a number of articles to the ‘‘Biographie Universelle,” 
and wrote ‘‘ Historical Essays on the Causes and Effects 
of the French Revolution,” (1801.) Died in 1827, 

See Lx Bas, ‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France,” 


Beaulieu, (EUsTorG,) sometimes called HrEcror, a 
French poet and musician, born about 1530. 

Beaulieu, de, deh bd/le-uh’, (CAmus DE VERNET, 
ka/miis’ deh vér’nd’,) favourite of Charles VIL. of 
France, who appointed him grand master of the horse 
and director of the finances. He was assassinated, by 
order of the constable Artus de Richemont, in 1427. 

Beaulieu, de, (CHARLES Gilloton—zhe’yo’tbn’,) a 
French writer on political economy, lived about 1750. 

Beaulieu, de, (Jean BaprisrE Allais —%‘ld’,) a 
French calligrapher, was the author of a work entitled 
“The Art of Writing,” (1681.) 

Beaulieu, de, (JEAN PieRRE,) BARON, an Austrian 
general, born in 1725, fought in the Seven Years’ war. 
Being sent in 1796 to Italy, he was signally defeated at 
Montenotte by Bonaparte. He resigned his command 
in June, 1796. Died in 1820. 

Beaulieu, de, (Louis LE BLANC,) a Protestant divine, 
and professor of theology at the Calvinist Academy of 
Sedan, born at Plessis-Marly, in Limousin, in 1614. He 
was the author of ‘Sedan Theses,” (‘Theses Seda- 
nenses,”) and other religious works. Died in 1675. 

See BAv_e, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Beaulieu, de, (SEsasTiIrN de Pontault—deh pdn’- 
td’,) first engineer of Louis XIV., wrote a work entitled 
“The Glorious Conquests of Louis le Grand, or Col- 
lection of Plans and Views of Places Besieged and the 
Sites of Battles.” Died in 1674. 

See De CourcELtEs, “‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Beaumanoir. See LAVARDIN, (JEAN DE.) 

Beaumanoir, bd’ma/nwar’, MARQUIS OF, a French 
littérateur and dramatist, born in Brittany about 1720; 
died about 1795. 

Beaumanoir, de, deh bd’ma’nwar’, (JEAN,) Sire, a 
French soldier, and companion-in-arms of the famous 
Bertrand du Guesclin. He fought on the side of the 
Count of Blois against John of Montfort, and was the 
leader of the thirty Breton knights who in 1351 had a 
combat with and defeated the thirty English champions. 

See LE Bas, “ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Beaumanoir, de, (PHILIPPE,) born in Picardy, was 
one of the most eminent jurists of his time. His prin- 
cipal work, entitled ““The Common Law ( Coutume) of 
Beauvoisis,” still enjoys a high reputation, and was re- 
published in 1842 by M. Beugnot. Died in 1296. 

See Montesquieu, “Esprit des Lois ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Beaumarchais, de, deh bd’mar’sha’, (PIERRE Au- 
GUSTE Caron—k@rdn’,) a French dramatist and versatile 
genius, born in Paris in 1732. He was the son of a watch- 
maker named Caron, and for a time pursued his father’s 
occupation ; but his skill in music soon procured him ad- 
mission to court. About this time he entered into busi- 
ness relations with the famous financier Duverny, by which 
he was enabled to make a large fortune, and at the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution made an advan- 
tageous contract to supply the colonies with arms and 
ammunition, In this affair he was the secret agent of 
the French government. In 1775 he brought out “The 
Barber of Seville,” an opera which was very successful, 
and in 1784 “The Marriage of Figaro.” The latter, 
in which the aristocracy was assailed, was prohibited 
from being acted by Louis XVI.; but in spite of the 
interdiction it was brought on the stage, and was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Among his other works 
we may name the drama of “ Eugénie,” which formed 
the groundwork of Goethe’s “ Clavigo ;” also a number 
of memoirs or pleadings written on occasion of lawsuits 
in which he was engaged, and displaying such powers 
of wit and satire as to excite the jealousy of Voltaire. 
He favoured the popular cause in the French Revolu- 
tion, to which his writings had largely contributed. Died 
in 1799. 

See Cousin p’Avaton, ‘‘ Vie de P. A. Caron de Beaumarchais,” 
1802; M. pz Lom#nis, ‘‘ Beaumarchais, sa Vie et son T’emps,”’ in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,”? October and November, 1852; SAInT- 
Marc Grrarpi, “ Notice sur la Vie de Beaumarchais,” 1833; E. 
BERGER, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Beaumarchais,”’ 1847; 


“Edinburgh Review,’’ vol. civ., 1856; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine,”’ vol. 
xlix,, 1854; ‘Westminster Review” for September, 1844. 


Beaume, bim, (JosEepPu,) a French historical painter, 
born at Marseilles in 1790, worked in Paris, 
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Beaumelle, de la, deh 14 bo/mél’, (LAURENT Angli- 
viel—én’gle’ve-él’,) a French writer, born at Valle- 
raugue in 1726. Having published a work entitled 
“My Thoughts,” (“Mes Pensées,”) which contained 
remarks offensive to Voltaire, he was imprisoned in the 
Bastille, chiefly at the instigation of the latter. On his 
release he wrote a reply to Voltaire’s ‘Supplement to 
the Age of Louis XIV.,” which is esteemed a master- 
piece of wit and polemics. In 1756 he brought out 
“Memoirs towards the History of Madame de Main- 
tenon,” for which he was imprisoned about a year. Died 
wn t7.73. 

See M. Nicoras, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de L. A. dela Beau- 
melle,” 1852; CHARLES Nisarp, ‘‘ Les Ennemis de Voltaire, Des- 
fontaines, Fréron et La Beaumelle,” 1853. 

Beaumelle, de la, (Vicror LAURENT ANGLIVIEL,) 
son of the preceding, born near Mazeres in 1772. He 
served in the Spanish campaign of 1808, and subsequently 
under Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. He wrote a treat- 
ise “ On the Brazilian Empire,” (1823,) and various other 
works. Died in 1831. 

Beaumes. See BELMEIS. 

Beaumesnil, bo’ma’ncl’, (HENRIETTE ADELAIDE 
Villard—vé’yar’,) a French comic actress and opera- 
singer, born in 1748; died in 1803. 

Beaumetz, de, deh bo’mas’, (Bon ALBERT Briois— 
bre’wa’,) CHEVALIER, a French jurist, member of the 
Constituent Assembly, born at Arras in 1759. He made 
important improvements in the laws, and wrote a valua- 
ble work, entitled “‘ Penal Code of the Jurymen of the 
Chief National Court,” (1792.) To escape the reign of 
terror, he emigrated in 1792. Died at Calcutta about 1809. 

See QuErARD, “La France Littéraire.” 

Beaumont, bd’mént, formerly bu’mént, (BaAsi1,) an 
English naval officer, born in 1669, became rear-admiral 
under Queen Anne. While on his way to Rotterdam in 
1703, he was overtaken in the Downs bya terrible storm ; 
thirteen vessels were sunk, and the admiral, with fifteen 
hundred seamen, perished. 

See Burcuet, ‘‘ Naval History.” 

Beaumont, bo’mdn’, (CLAUDE Erienne,) a French 
architect, born at Besangon in 1757, studied in Paris 
under Dumont. His principal work is the “Salle du 
Tribunat” in Paris. Died in 1811. 

Beaumont, bo’mdnt’, (CLAUDIO FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian painter, born at Turin in 1694. Among his best 
works are the frescos of the royal palace at Turin. Died 
in 1766. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Beaumont, bo’mdn’, (ETIENNE,) a Swiss lawyer and 
philosophical writer, born at Geneva in 1718, was the 
author of an anonymous work entitled ‘ Principles of 
Philosophy,” attributed by some to Diderot. Died in 
1758. 

See SENEBIER, “ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.’’ 

Beaumont, (FELIX BELLATOR,) COUNT, a French 
soldier and statesman, born in Paris in 1793, served in 
the campaigns of 1812-15, and became a Senator in 1852. 

Beaumont, (FRANCIS,) the father of the celebrated 
dramatist, was one of the judges of the court of common 
pleas. Died in 1598. 

Beaumont, (FRANCIS,) an English dramatic poet, son 
of the preceding, was born in Leicestershire in 1586. He 
was educated at Oxford, and studied law in the Temple. 
In London he associated with Ben Jonson and other wits 
who met at the Mermaid Tavern. He married Ursula 
Isley, by whom he had two daughters. He became the 
intimate friend of John Fletcher, in conjunction with 
whom he wrote a number of popular dramas. Among 
these are “ Philaster,” (1611,) “The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
“The Coxcomb,” (1613,) and “ Cupid’s Revenge,” (1613.) 
Beaumont was sole author of “The Masque of the Inner 
Temple,” (1612,) and of minor poems, among which is a 
“ Letter to Ben Jonson.” Died in 1615. (See FLETCHER, 
Joun.) ‘It cannot be denied,” says Hazlitt, ‘that they 
are lyrical and descriptive poets of the highest order; every 
page of their writings is a florilegium : they are dramatic 
poets of the second class in point of knowledge, variety, 
vivacity, and effect; they are masters of style and versi- 
fication in almost every variety of melting modulation 
or sounding pomp of which they are capable: in comic 
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wit and spirit they are scarcely surpassed by any writers 
of our age.”” (“ Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth.”) The elder Coleman’s prologue 
to “ Philaster,” spoken in 1763, has the following apt 
and admirable lines: 

“Beaumont and Fletcher, those twin stars that run 


Their glorious course ’round Shakspeare’s golden sun.” 
(Beaumont and FLETCHER’s Works, vol. i. p. 203.) 


See “* Biographia Dramatica ;’? CAMPBELL’s “ Lives of the British 
Dramatists.” 

Beaumont, (Sir GrorGE HOWLAND,) an English 
amateur, landscape-painter, and liberal patron of art, was 
born in Essex in 1753. He had the principal share in 
the establishment of the National Gallery, to which he 
presented sixteen paintings, many of them works of emi- 
nent artists. He was a friend of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. Died in 1827. 

Beaumont, (JEAN FrRANGoIs Albanis—4l’ba’néss’,) 
a French agriculturist, born at Chambery about 1755, 
was the author of several books of travels and antiqua- 
rian treatises. Died in 1812. 

Beaumont, (JEANNE LE PRINCE.) 
BEAUMONT. 

Beauniont, (Sir JoHN,) elder brother of the drama- 
tist, born in 1582, was the author of an unpublished reli- 
gious poem, entitled “The Crown of Thorns,” and a 
collection of poems called “‘ Bosworth Field.” Died in 
1628. 

Beaumont, (JOSEPH,) an English divine, born in Suf- 
folk in 1615, became professor of divinity at Cambridge 
in 1670. His poem entitled ‘‘ Psyche, or Lovers’ Mys- 
teries,” had a transient popularity. Died in 1699. 

See “ Retrospective Review,”’ vols. xi. and xii., 1825. 


Beaumont, (PIERRE FRANGo!IS,) a French engraver, 
born in Paris in 1720, executed several prints after 
Wouwerman and Breughel. Died about 1780. 

Beaumont, bo’mént’, (WILLIAM,) M.D., a surgeon in 
the United States navy, born in 1796. While stationed 
at Michilimackinac, in 1822, a young man was brought 
to him with a wound in his stomach produced by the 
discharge of a musket at the distance of only three or 
four feet. By skilful treatment the wound was healed, 
leaving an aperture of about two and a half inches in 
diameter, through which could be witnessed the process 
of digestion. Dr. Beaumont availed himself of this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon to prosecute a series of obser- 
vations and experiments on digestion, the results of 
which have been received as valuable acquisitions to 
medical science throughout the world. They were first 
published in 1833, and have been republished in Eng- 
land and on the continent. Died in 1853. 

Beaumont, de, deh bd’mdn’, (AMBLARD,) a French 
jurist, born near Grenoble ; died in 1375. 

Beaumont, de, (ANTOINE FRANGCOIS,) VICOMTE, a 
French naval officer, born in Périgord in 1733, distin- 
guished himself as commander of a squadron against the 
Inglish in 1781. - In 1789 he was a deputy from Agen 
to the States-General.. Died in 1805. 

Beaumont, de, (CHRISTOPHE,) Archbishop of Paris, 
born in Périgord #1 1703. He was a zealous opponent 
of the Jansenists, and excited so much hostility by his 
violence that he was at length exiled to La Trappe. 
Died in 1781. 

See P. Picnor, ‘‘Eloge de C. de Beaumont,” 1822; Appr Frr- 
LET, ‘‘Oraison funébre de Monseigneur de Beaumont,” Paris, 1784; 
‘** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Beaumont, de, (E11e.) See Erie pr Beaumont. 

Beaumont, de, (Grorrroy,) born at Bayeux, was 
Bishop of Laon and papal legate in Lombardy. Died 
in 1273. 

Beaumont, de, (J. T. G. Leprévot—leh’pra’vo’,) 
born in Normandy about 1740. He suffered, during the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., an imprisonment 
of more than twenty years, for having discovered a secret 
coalition for a monopoly of grain, known as the facte de 
famine, (“contract of starvation,’’) which was sanctioned 
by the government. 


See Lz Bas, “‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de Ja France ;”’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 


Beaumont, de, (JeEAN de Hainaut—hd/n0’,) SIRE, 
a French soldier, celebrated by Froissart, was a brother 
of William the Good, Count of Hainaut. He at first 


See PRINCE DE 
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favoured the cause of Edward III. of England, who after- 
wards married his niece Philippa. In 1345 he went over 
to the party of Philip of Valois, and distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Crécy. Died in 1356. 

See Frotssart, ‘‘Chronicles,”’ 

Beaumont, de, (JEAN Louis Moreau,) a French 
magistrate, born in Paris in 1715, wrote “ Memoirs con- 
cerning Taxes in Europe,” (1768.) Died in 1785. 

Beaumont, van, vin bo’mdn’, (SIMON HERBERT,) a 
Dutch botanist and Latin poet, born at Dort in 15743 
died in 1654. 

Beaumont de Brivasac, de, deh bd’mon’ deh bre’- 
va’zak’, CoMre, a French geographer, born near Tou- 
louse in 1746, was the reputed author of a work entitled 
“Europe and its Colonies.” Died in 1821. 

See QuErRArRD, “La France Littéraire.” 

Beaumont de Carriére, de, deh bd’mdn’ deh ki’- 
re-air’, BARON, a French general of division, was aide- 
de-camp of Murat. Died in 1813. 

Beaumont de la Bonniére, de, deh bd’mdn’ deh 
14 bo’ne-air’, (GUSTAVE AUGUSTE,) a distinguished 
French publicist and writer, born at Beaumont-la-Chatre, 
in Sarthe, in February, 1802. In 1831 he accompanied 
M. de Tocqueville to the United States, in order to study 
the penitentiary systems of that country. Having re- 
turned to France, he married in 1836 the granddaughter 
of La Fayette. In 1840 he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and in 1848 became a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, where he voted with the moderate 
republicans. In August, 1848, he was sent by General 
Cavaignac as ambassador to England. He wrote a val- 
uable treatise ‘On the Penitentiary System of the United 
States, and its Application in France,” (2 vols., 1832,) 
“ Slavery in the United States,” (“ L’Esclavage aux Etats- 
Unis,” 1835,) and “Ireland, Political, Social, and Reli- 
gious,” (1839.) The two last-named works obtained the 
Montyon prize from the Institute. He resigned his office 
of ambassador on the election of Louis Napoleon, De- 
cember, 1848. About the end of 1851 he was imprisoned 
for opposition to the coup d’état of December 2. Died 
in 1866. 


See Qu¥RARD, ‘“‘La France Littéraire,’’ (Supplément.) 


Beaumont de la Bonnieére, de, (Marc ANTOINE,) 
Comre, a French general, born in Touraine in 1760. He 
served in the principal campaigns from 1795 to 1809, and 
was made general of division, grand officer of the legion 
of honour, and count of the empire. In 1814 he was 
created a peer by Louis XVIII. Died in 1830. 


See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 


Beaumont de Péréfixe. See PEREFIXE. 

Beaumont des Adrets. See ADRETS. 

Beaune, de, deh bon, (FLORIMOND,) a French geo- 
meter, and an intimate friend of Descartes, born at Blois 
in 1601. He wrote a treatise, in Latin, ‘On the Limits 
of Equations,” and invented several astronomical instru- 
ments. Died in 1652. 

Beaune, de, (JACQUES,) a French minister of finance 
under Francis I. He lent to the queen-mother money 
provided for the army, for which offence he was executed 
In 1527. 

Beaune, de, (RENAUD,) born at Tours, in France, in 
1527, became Archbishop of Sens in 1596. He was in- 
strumental in the conversion of Henry IV. to Catholi- 
cism. Died in 1606. 

Beaunoir, bo’nwar’, (ALEXANDRE LouIs BERTRAND 
Robineau—ro’be’nd’,) a French dramatist, born in 
Paris in 1746. Beaunoir is an anagram of Robineau, 
which was his proper name. Died in 1823. 

See QuEéRARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Beaupére, bo’pair’, (JEAN,) a French priest, noto- 
rious as one of the judges who condemned Joan of Arc 
in 1430. Died about 1450. 

Beauplan, de, deh bo’plén’, (GuILLAUME le Vas- 
seur—leh va’sur’,) a French geographical writer, born 
in Normandy, published a “ Description of the Ukraine,” 
(1650,) which was translated into German and English; 
also a valuable map of the Ukraine. Died about 1670. 

Beaupré, de, deh bo’pra’, (PLAT,) a French priest, 
a member of the Convention of 1792, voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. 
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Beaupuis, de, deh bo’pii-e’, almost bo’pwe’,(CHarLEs 
WALON,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Beauvais in 1621, 
became director of the Port-Royal schools in Paris, and 
wrote several “‘ Moral Essays.” Died in 1709. 

See Morért, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Beaupuy, de, deh bd’pii-e’, (ARMAND MICHEL 
BACHELIER,) a French general, born at Mussidan in 1757, 
served under Moreau on the Rhine, and was killed in the 
retreat from Bavaria in 1796. 

Beaupuy, de, (Nicotas MICHEL BACHELIER,) a 
brother of the preceding, born at Mussidan in 1750, was 
elected to the Council of Ancients in 1799. Died in 1802, 

Beaurain, de, deh bd’ran’, (JEAN,) born at Aix-en- 
Essart in 1696, was appointed in 1721 royal geographer. 
His principal work is a “Topographical and Military 
Description of the Campaigns of | Marshal] Luxembourg 
from 1690 to 1694,” (1756.) Died in 1771. 

Beauregard. See BERIGARD. 

Beauregard, bor’gér’, (CHARLES VICTroR,) some- 
times called Woirgard, a French general, born at Metz 
in 1764, was killed near Badajos in 1810. 

Beauregard, (JEAN NICoLAs,) a French Jesuit and 
popular preacher, born at Metz in 1731; died in 1804. 

Beauregard, bo’re-gard’, [Fr. pron. bd’reh-g4r’ or 
bor’gar’,] (PErer Gusravus Tourant,) an American 
general, born near New Orleans about 1816. He grad- 
uated at West Point, the second in his class, in 1838, 
and was appointed second lieutenant of artillery, but was 
soon after transferred to the corps of engineers. He 
was breveted as major for his meritorious conduct in the 
Mexican war, (1846-47.) He obtained in 1853 the rank 
of captain, which he resigned in February, 1861, to enter 
the Confederate army. He directed the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter, which initiated the civil war, April 12, 
1861. In June he took command of the army at Ma- 
nassas Junction. He commanded at the battle of Bull 
Run, (July 21,) where he gained a decided victory over 
the Union forces. In this engagement, according to his 
own statement, he had 27,000 men, of whom 269 were 
killed and 1483 were wounded. For this service he was 
promoted to be a general in the regular army of the 
Southern Confederacy. Early in 1862 he passed from 
the Army of the Potomac to that of the Mississippi. On 
the first day of the battle of Shiloh (April 6) he was next 
in command under General Albert S. Johnston, on whose 
death he succeeded to the chief command. He was, how- 
ever, the next day defeated by General Grant. He then 
retired to Corinth, which was strongly fortified, and which 
he defended agaihst the Union army in a long siege. 
He evacuated Corinth about May 30, 1862, and retreated 
with but little loss. Having been raised to the ful] rank 
of general, the highest in the service, he took, in August, 
1862, command of the department of South Carolina and 
Georgia. He defended Charleston with success in 1863 
against the Federal navy and army commanded respect- 
ively by Dahlgren and Gillmore. 

About the 1st of May, 1864, Beauregard moved his 
forces to Petersburg and reinforced the army of Lee. 
He was appointed commander of the military division of 
the West in October, and was sent to Georgia to defend 
it against Sherman, but proved utterly unable to with- 
stand the advance of the Union army. He had united 
his forces with those of General J. E. Johnston in North 
Carolina when that officer surrendered to Sherman in 
April, 1865. 

See ‘‘Southern Generals,’? an anonymous work, 1865; GREELEY, 
“The American Conflict,” vol. ii. 

Beaurepaire, bor’par’, (NICOLAS JOSEPH,) born at 
Coulommiers in 1740, was appointed in 1792 command- 
ant of Verdun, which was immediately afterwards be- 
sieged by the Prussians. Finding his efforts to maintain 
the place unavailing, Beaurepaire destroyed himself. 

See “ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Beaurepaire, de, deh bor’par’, (NICOLAS GIRARD,) 
a French soldier, born in Poitou, was one of the leaders 
of the Vendeans in the campaign of 1793, and was mor- 
tally wounded the same year. 

eaurepaire-Rohan, de, deh bor’par’ ro’6n’, (HEN- 
RI,) a Brazilian traveller, of French extraction, born about 
1818. Among his principal works is a “ Complete Geog- 
raphy of Matto Grosso,” 
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Beaurieu, de, deh bd’re-vh’, (GasparD Guillard— 
Be'yar’,) a French /térateuy, born at Saint-Paul, in Ar- 
tois, in 1728, wrote “The Disciple of Nature,” and other 
works. Died in 1795. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.” J 

Beausobre, de, deh bd’sobr’, (CHARLES LOUIS,) a 
Protestant divine, born at Dessau, in Germany, in 1690, 
was a son of Isaac de Beausobre, noticed below. » He 
became a privy councillor. of the King of Prussia, and 
pastor at Berlin. Died in 1753. 

Beausobre, de, (IsAAc,) an eminent French Protest- 
ant theologian, born at Niort in 1659. On the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes he took refuge in Rotterdam, 
(1685,) and in 1694 repaired to Berlin, where he became 
pastor of one of the French churches, and subsequently 
court chaplain. He was the author of a “ Critical His- 
tory of Manichzeus and the Manicheans,” (2 vols., 1739,) 
which is esteemed a standard work, and of “Critical and 
Philological Remarks on the New Testament,” (1742.) 
He also contributed a number of valuable articles to 
the “ Bibliothéque Allemande,” and wrote a ‘“ History of 
the Reformation,” which he left unfinished. Died at 
Berlin in 1738. Beausobre and Lenfant translated the 
New Testament into French, (1718.) 

See LACHAPELLE, “‘ Vie de Beausobre.”’ 

Beausobre, de, (JEAN JACQuES de Beault—deh bo,) 
Comre, a French general and military writer, born in 
1704. He assisted at the sieges of Menin and Ypres in 
1744, and in 1757 commanded at the blockade of Guel- 
dres, which he forced to surrender. Died in 1784. 

See Dz Cource ces, “ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”” 

Beausobre, de, (Louts,) son of Isaac, noticed above, 
Lorn at Berlin in 1730, was the author of “Letters on 
German Literature,” and other works. Died in 1783. 

Beausoleil, bd’so’lal’ or bd’so’la’ye, (JEAN du Chate- 
let—dii shat’l4’,) born in Brabant about 1576, wrote a 
work on alchemy entitled ‘‘ Diorismus.” Died in 1643. 

See Hogerer, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie.”’ 

Beaussier, bo’se-4’, (Louis ANDRE,) an able naval 
officer, was a nephew of Louis Joseph, noticed below. 
Died in 1789. 

Beaussier de Lille, bo’se-a’ deh 1¢1, (Louis JosEpu,) 
a French naval officer, born at Toulon in 1700; died 
in 1765. 

Beautemps-Beaupré, bo’tén’ bo’pra’, (CHARLES 
FRANGOIS,) a celebrated French hydrographer, born 
near Sainte-Menehould in 1766. Among his principal 
works are the Atlas accompanying the account of D’En- 
trecasteaux’s voyage in 1791, an “Atlas of the Baltic 
Sea,” and “ General Hydrographic Chart.” He was ap- 
pointed, in 1814, chief hydrographer and keeper of the 
marine dep6t, and was a member of the French Institute 
and of the Royal Society of Gottingen. Died in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Beauteville, de, deh bot’vél’, (JEAN Louis Dubuis- 
son—dii’bti-e’sén’, Bishop of Alais, born at Beauteville, 
in France, in 1708; died in 1775. 

Beauvais, bd’va’, (CHARLES NICOLAS DAUPHIN,) a 
French engraver, son of Nicolas, noticed below, born 
in Paris about 1720. 

Beauvais, (CHARLES THEODORE,) a French general, 
born at Orléans in 1772, was a son of Charles Nicolas 
Beauvais de Préaux. He served under Napoleon in 
Italy, Egypt, and Spain. He published, among other 
works, “The Official and Confidential Correspondence 
of Napoleon with Foreign Courts,” (7 vols., 1819,) and 
was principal editor of the compilation entitled ‘* Victo- 
ries and Conquests of the French,” (‘‘ Victoires et Con- 
quétes des Frangais,” 28 vols., 1817.) Died in 1830. 


Beauvais, (GILLES FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit and ; 


moralist, born in Brittany in 1695; died in 1773. 

Beauvais, (GUILLAUME,) a French antiquary, born 
at Dunkirk in 1698, wrote an “‘ Abridged History of the 
Roman Emperors from Medals,” (1767,) and other 
works on numismatics. Died in 1773. 

Beauvais, (JACQUES,) a French engraver, born about 
1750. 

Beauvais, (NIcoLAS DAUPHIN,) a French engraver, 
born in Paris in 1687, was a pupil of Gérard Adrian. 
Died in 1763. 

Beauvais, (PHILIPPE,) a French sculptor, son of the 
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preceding, died in 1781. His principal work is a statue 
of “Immortality,” executed for the Empress of Russia. 

Beauvais, de, deh bd’va’, (BERTRAND PAIRIER,) a 
French royalist, born at Chinon about 1755, took an 
active part in the Vendean. war, of which he wrote an 
account, entitled ‘View of the War of La Vendée.” 
Died in 1827. 


See Bittarp DE VEAux, “‘ Biographie des Personnes marquantes 
de la Chouannerie.” 


Beauvais, de, (JEAN BAPTISTE CHARLES Marig,) an 
eloquent French prelate, born at Cherbourg in 1731, be- 
came Bishop of Senez. He wrote a number of Funeral 
Orations and Sermons. Died in 1790. 

See N. Maiuter, ‘‘Eloge de Messire de Beauvais,” 1807 ; N. N. 
DE SamBucy, ‘‘ Vie de Monseigneur de Beauvais,”’ 1842. 

Beauvais, de, (REMy,) a French Capuchin, born about 
1580, wrote a burlesque poem entitled ‘‘ La Madeleine.” 

Beauvais de Preaux, bo’va’ deh pra/6’, (CHARLES 
Nicoxas,) a French physician and writer, born at Or- 
léans in 1745. As a member of the National Conven- 
tion in 1792, he voted for the death of the king. Died 
in 1794. 

Beauval, bo’val’, (JEANNE OLIVIER Bourguignon 
—boor’gén’ydn’,) a comic actress, born in Holland 
about 1643, was patronized by Moliere. Died in 1720. 

Beauvallet, bo’v4/l4’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,).a French 
actor and dramatist, born at Pithiviers in 1801. 

Beauvallet, (PIERRE NICOLAS,) a French sculptor, 
born at Hayre in 1749, studied under Pajou. Among 
his best works are busts of William Tell and Marat. 
Died in 1828. 

Beauvarlet, bo’var/14’, (JACQUES FIRMIN,) a French 
engraver, bornat Abbevillein 1731, executed several prints 
after Giordano. Died in 1793. 

Beauvau, de, deh bd’vo’, (BERTRAND,) a French 
statesman, born about 1400, was employed by Charles 
VII. in several important negotiations, and was appointed 
royal chamberlain in 1435. Died in 1474. 


See S. pE SAINTE-MARTHE, ‘*‘ Histoire généalogique de la Maison 
de Beauvau.”” 


Beauvau, de, (CHARLES JUSTE,) marshal of France, 
born at Lunéville in 1720. He commanded the principal 
attack at the storming of Mahon in 1756, and had a pro- 
minent share in the victory of Corbach in 1760. In 1789 
he became a member of the cabinet of Louis XVI. 
Marshal Beauvau was elected to the French Academy 
and the Academy della Crusca. Died in 1793. 

See S. J. pE Bourrrers, ‘ Eloge de M. de Beauvau,” 1805, 

Beauvau, de, (CHARLES JUSTE FRANCOIS Victur- 
nien—vék’tiir’ne-an’,) PRINCE, son of Mare Etienne, 
noticed below, was born in 1793. He served in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, and was created a senator 
by Louis Napoleon in 1852. 

Beauvau, de, (HENRI,) BARON, a French general, 
served with distinction under Rudolph II. of Germany. 
He wrote an account of his campaigns and travels, (1619.) 

Beauvau, de, (HENRI,) MARQuIS, son of the prece- 
ding, wrote ‘‘ Memoirs of Charles IV., Duke of Lorraine 
and of Bar.” Died in 1684. 

Beauvau, de, (Louts,) a French statesman, born 
about 1410, became grand seneschal of Provence, and 
chamberlain of René, King of Sicily. Died in 1462. 

Beauvau, de, (Louis CHARLES ANTOINE,) Marquis, 
a French. general, born in 1710, was killed at the siege 
of Ypres in 1744. 

Beauvau, de, (Marc,) Prince of Craon, was governor 
of Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
and subsequently became Viceroy of Tuscany. He had 
a high reputation for learning and accomplishments. 
Died in 1754. 


See Morér1, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Beauvau, de, (Marc ErienNE GABRIEL,) born in 
1773, bore the title of a prince of the Holy Empire, and 
was a grandee of Spain. Died in 1849. 

Beauvau, de, (RENE,) a distinguished French soldier, 
fought under Charles of Anjou in Italy in 1265, and was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Benevento in 1266. 

Beauvau, de, (RENE FRANGOIS,) an excellent French 
prelate, born in 1664. Appointed Bishop of Tournay in 
1707, he did his utmost to relieve the sufferings of the 
soldiers and citizens during the siege of that place by 
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Prince Eugene, and, after it was captured, refused to 
perform a Te Deum for the conquerors. He was created 
Archbishop of Narbonne in 1719. Died in 1739. 


See Morert, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Beauvilliers, bo’ve’ye-4’, (ANTOINE,) a noted French 
gastronome, born in Paris in 1754, wrote “The Art of 
Cookery,” (2 vols., 1814.) Died in 1817. 

Beauvilliers, de, deh bd’ve’ye-4’, (FRANCOIS Hono- 
RAT,) Duke of Saint-Aignan, born in 1607, was a member 
of the French Academy. Died in 1687. 

Beauvilliers, de, (MAri&,) daughter of Count Saint- 
Aignan, born in 1574, was mistress of Henry IV. until 
superseded by Gabrielle d’Estrées, after which she be- 
came abbess of Montmartre. Died in 1656. 

Beauvilliers, de, (PAUL Hippotyrr,) Duke of Saint- 
Aignan, born in 1684, wrote a work entitled “ Literary 
Amusements.” He was a member of the French Acad- 
emy. Died in 1776. 

Beauvoir, de, deh bd’vwar’, (AIMEE LEOCADIE 
Doze,) a French dramatic authoress, the wife of Edouard, 
noticed below, born in 1823. She wrote several successful 
dramas, and ‘“‘ Les Confidences et Causeries de Made- 
moiselle- Mars,” (3 vols., 1855.) 

Beauvoir, de, (EDOUARD ROGER,) a French novelist 
and dramatic writer, born in Paris in 1809. 

Beauvois. See BELENVEI. 

Beauvois, de, (PALIsor.) See PALtsor. 

Beauvollier, de, deh bd’vo’le-’’, (JEAN Valot— 
va’/lo’,) a French officer, born near Loudun, served in the 
Vendean army in 1793, was afterwards taken prisoner by 
the republicans at Mans, and executed in 1794. 

Beauvollier, de, (PIERRE Louts VALOoT,) a Vendean 
leader, brother of Jean Valot, born near Loudun in 1770. 
He became maréchal-de-camp after the second restora- 
tion. Died about 1825. 

See De CourcELLEs, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 


Beauxalmis, b0’z4l’me’, written also Beaulxamis, 
(THOMAS,) a French ecclesiastic of the order of the Car- 
melites, born at Melun in 1524. Died in 1589. 

Beauzée, bd’za’, (NICOLAS,) a French grammarian 
and /:ttérateur, born at Verdun in 1717. Among his prin- 
cipal works are his “Grammaire Générale,” (2 vols., 
1767,) for which Maria Theresa bestowed upon him a 
gold medal, ‘ Dictionary of Grammar and Literature,” 
written conjointly with Marmontel, and “ Exposition of 
the Historical Proofs of Religion,” (1747.) Beauzée was 
a member of the French Academy. Died in 1789. 

See Lr Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.’’ 


Bea’ver, written also Biever or Bever, (JoHN,) 
known also by the Latin names of CaAs/ror, CASTo/RIUS, 
Fi’sER, and FIBE’RIUS, was an English Benedictine monk 
of Westminster, and lived about 1330. He wrote a 
“Chronicle of England from Brutus down to his own 
Winey? 

Beaver, (PHILIP,) an English naval officer of great 
merit, born in 1760, attempted in 1792 to found a colony 
on the island of Bulama, off the west coast of Africa, for 
the purpose of introducing civilization among the natives. 
Having lost the greater part of his colonists by sickness, 
he returned to England in 1794, and published soon after 
an account of his expedition, entitled “African Memo- 
randa,” (1805.) Died in 1813. : 

See ‘Life and Services of Captain Philip Beaver,” by W. H. 
Smytu, London, 1829; ‘‘London Quarterly Review?’ for July and 
November, 1829. 

Beaziano, ba-4d-ze-4’no, Beatiano, ba-4-te-4/no, or 
Beazzano, ba-at-sé/no, (AGosriNo,) an Italian poet, 
born at Treviso, lived about 1550. 

Béaz/iey, (SAMUEL,) an English architect and /ittéra- 
teur, born in Westminster in 1786. He constructed a 
number of theatres in England and Dublin, and wrote 
upwards of a hundred dramas, also novels entitled ‘The 
Oxonians” and “The Roué.” Died in 1851. 

Beazzano. See BEAZIANO. 

Bebel, ba’bel, (BALTHASAR,) born at Strasburg in 
1632, was professor of theology at Wittenberg. He wrote 
“ Antiquitates Ecclesiz,” (3 vols., 1669.) Died in 1686. 

Bebel, [Lat. Brbr/ius,] (Hrmnricu,) a German 
scholar and /2ttérateur, born in Suabia, became in 1497 
professor of belles-lettres at Tiibingen, and wrote “ Face- 


tie,’ and other Latin works in prose and verse. Died 
about 1516. 

See G. W. Zapr, “‘H. Bebel nach seinem Leben und seinen 
Schriften,’’ 1802. 

Bebenburg, von, fon ba’ben-bdorc’, (LUDOLF,) a 
German professor of canon law, became Bishop of Bam- 
berg about 1340. 

Bebootoff or Bebutoff, ba-boo-toff’, (VAsILI OsI- 
POVITCH,) PRINCE, a Russian commander, born in 1792, 
served with distinction in the Caucasian campaigns of 
1828-29, and became lJieutenant-general in 1843. 

Becan, ba’k4n, [Lat. Goro’PHIUS BECCA/NUS, |(JOHN,) 
a Flemish physician, whose original name was VAN GorP, 
born in Brabant in 1518; died in 1572. 

See Moruor, ‘‘ Polyhistor,”” 

Becan, (MARTIN,) a Flemish Jesuit and writer, born 
in Brabant about 1550, was successively professor of theo- 
logy at Mentz, Wiirzburg, and Vienna, and confessor to 
the emperor Ferdinand II. Died in 1624. 

See ‘“‘Scriptores Societatis Jesu.”” ; 

Becan, (WILLIAM,) a Flemish poet and Jesuit, born 
at Ypres in 1608; died in 1683. 

Beccadelli, (ANTONIO.) See PANORMITA. 

Beccadelli, bek-k4-del/lee, or Beccatelli, bék-k4- 
tel/lee, (LuicI,) an able Italian Uttévateur, born at Bo- 
logna in 1502. He wrote, besides other works, a “ Life 
of Cardinal Pole,” which was translated into Latin, 
(1563,) and a “Life of Petrarch.” He became Arch- 
bishop of Ragusa about 1555. Died at Prato in 1572. 

See MazzucueE ut, ‘‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Beccafumi, bék-k4-foo’mee, (DOMENICO,) an eminent 
Italian painter and sculptor, born at Sienna about 1480, 
was originally named MECHERINO. Among his master- 
pieces are his “Saint Sebastian,” in the Borghese palace, 
and the designs of the mosaic pavement of the cathedral 
of Sienna. He was also a wood-engraver, and was skilled 
in the art of casting bronze. Died at Genoa in 1549. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters, Sculptors,” etc. 

Beccara, bék-ka’ra, or Bechara, ba-k4’r4, (CAMIL 
LO,) an Italian poet, born at Placentia, lived about 1550. 

Beccari, bek’k4-ree, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Ferrara about 1540, was the author of a pas- 
toral comedy entitled “The Sacrifice,” (“Il Sacrifizio,”) 
said to have been the first work of the kind ever written, 
and to have been the model of Tasso’s ‘“‘ Aminta.” Died 
in 1590. 

See GinGuENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Beccari, (GIAcoMO BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian phy- 
sician and savant, born at Bologna in 1682. He was an 
intimate friend of Morgagni and other eminent men, 
whom he assisted in founding the Academy of the ‘In. 
quieti,” (the “ Restless,”) which was changed or devel- 
oped by Count Marsigliinto the Institute of Sciences and 
Arts in 1711. Beccari was soon after appointed professor 
of physics in that institution, and in 1750 succeeded Baz- 
zano as president, having previously been elected to the 
Royal Society of London. He wrote several. scientific 
treatises. Died in 1766. 

See MazzucHE tut, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Beccaria, bék-k4-ree’4, (ANYONTO,) an Italian scholar 
and poet, born at Verona, lived about 1470. 

Beccaria, (GIOVANNI BaTrisTa,) an Italian savant and 
natural philosopher, born at Mondovi in 1716, was ap- 
pointed in 1748 professor of experimental physics at 
Turin. He published a treatise on ‘‘ Natural and Arti- 
ficial Electricity,” (1753,) and “Letters on Electricity,” 
(1758.) He contributed several articles to the “ Trans- 
actions” of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1781. 

See A. Tana, “Eloge de J. B. Beccaria,’’ Turin, 1781;G. A. F.G. 
Lanpr, ‘‘Memorie storiche intorno a gli Studj G. B, Beccaria,” 1783. 

Beccaria, di, de bék-k4-ree’4, (CESARE BONESANA,) 
Margulis, an eminent philosophical and political writer, 
born at Milan, in Italy, on the 15th of March, 1738. He 
early became familiar with the works of Helvetius and 
Montesquieu, and the latter exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the direction of his studies. He published in 
1762 a work “On the Abuses of the Coinage in the 
State of Milan, and their Remedies.” In 1764 he brought 
out his “Treatise on Crimes and Punishments,” (“Trat- 
tato dei Delitti e delle Pene,”) which was most favourably 
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received, andat once established the author’s reputation. 
“ Never,” says a French writer, ‘did so small abook pro- 
duce such great effects.” It was translated into the 
principal languages of Europe, including modern Greek, 
and went through six editions in less than two years. 
Voltaire, regarding it as the code of humanity, wrote a 
commentary upon it ; and Catherine II. of Russia caused 
it to be transcribed into her new code. Under the patron- 
age of Count Firmian, he had, in 1764, assisted in found- 
ing a periodical called “ I Caffé,” on the plan of Addison’s 
“ Spectator.” In. 1768 Beccaria accepted the chair of pub- 
lic economy created for him at Milan by Count Firmian. 
Died at Milan in November, 1793. 

See Tiparpo, ‘‘Biografia degli Italiani illustri,’”? vol. iii; UGont, 
** Della Letteratura Italiana,’”’ 1820-22; C. P. Vinx, ** Vita del Mar- 
chese C. Beccaria,’’ 1821; Pierro Cusron1, “ Vita di C. Beccaria;” 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Beccaruzzi, bék-k4-root’see, (FRANCESCO da Cone- 
gliano—da ko-nal-y4’no,) an Italian painter, born about 
1490 at Conegliano, was a pupil of Pordenone. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Beccatelli, bék-k4-tel’lee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian musician and writer on music; died in 1734. 

Beccatelli, (LuIGI.) See BECCADELLI. 

Becchio, bek’ke-o, [Lat. BECc’cH1us,] (GUGLIELMO,) 
Bishop of Fiesole, was anative of Florence. Died in 1480. 

Beccold. See JOHN oF LEYDEN. 

Bec-Crespin, du, dii bék’krés’ pan’, (JEAN,) a French 
theologian, born about 1540, became Bishop of Saint- 
Malo. He wrote a “ History of the Great Tamerlane, 
taken from the Monuments of the Arabs,” (1602.) 

See ‘‘Gallia Christiana.’ 

Beccuci, bék-koo’chee, (DOMENICO MariA,) an Ital- 
ian writer, born at Florence in 1730; died in 1800. 

Beccuti, bék-koo’tee, or Beccuci, bék-koo/chee, 
(FRANCESCO,) an Italian burlesque poet, surnamed IL 
CoppeTra, born at Perugia in 1509; died in 1553. 

Bec-de-Liévre, bék’deh’le-avr’, (ANNE CHRIS- 
TOPHE,) a French royalist, served under Condé against 
the republicans, and was killed at Oudan in 1795. 

Becelli, ba-chel’lee, (GiuULIO CESARE,) an Italian poet 
and /itéérateur, born at Verona in 1683, wrote a number 
of dramas, and an essay ‘‘On Modern Poetry,” (1732.) 
Died in 1750. 


See MazzucnE.ut, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Becerra, ba-thér’r4, (DOMINGO,) a Spanish priest, 
born at Seville, published a ‘Treatise on Customs,” 
(‘““Tratado dos Costumbres,” 1589.) 

Becerra, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish friar, born about 
1580, wrote several religious works. 

Becerra, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish architect, born about 
1545, built in Spanish America the cathedral of Lima, 
the church at Cuzco, and other public edifices. 

Becerra, (GASPARO,) an eminent Spanish painter, 
sculptor, and architect, born at Baeza about 1520, studied 
at Rome under Michael Angelo, and afterwards worked 
for Philip II. His master-piece is a statue of the Virgin, 
at Madrid. Died in 1570. 


See BeRMuDEz, “‘ Diccionario Historico.”’ 


Becerril, ba-thér-rél’, (ALonzo,) a Spanish artist, 
noted for his skilful sculpture in silver, born about 1550. 

Becerril, (FRANCISCO,) a brother of the preceding, 
was also an artist and silversmith. Died in 1573. 

See BeRMuDEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.” 


Bechada, ba’shi’da’, (GREGOIRE,) a French poet, 
horn about 1090, wrote “‘The Conquest of Jerusalem,” 
(not extant.) 

Béchard, ba/sh3r’, (FERDINAND,) a French political 
writer, born at Nimes in 1799. He published, besides 
other works, an “ Essay on Administrative Centraliza- 
tion,” (2 vols., 1837.) 

Béchaud, bd’sh6’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French general, 
born at Béfort in 1770, was killed at Orthez in 1814. 

Beche, dela. See DE LA BECHE. 

Becher, bék’er, (ALFRED JULIUS,) of German extrac- 
tion, was born at Manchester, in England, in 1804. He 
studied law at Heidelberg and Berlin, and was subse- 
quently professor of music at the Hague. On the break- 
ing out of the revolution of 1848, he edited ‘The Radi- 
zal,” a democratic journal, which was suppressed after 
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the storming of Vienna, and Becher was arrested and 
put to death, (1848.) 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Becher, béK’er, (JOHANN JOACHIM,) a German che- 
mist, born at Speyer about 1630. He was successively 
professor of medicine at Mentz, aulic councillor at Vi- 
enna, and chief physician of the Elector of Bavaria, but 
did not remain long in any place. He was fond of specu- 
lation, and was the first who attempted to connect by a 
theory the scattered facts of chemistry. His theory was 
the basis of that perfected by Stahl. The most import- 
ant of his numerous works is his ‘‘ Physica Subterranea,” 
(1669.) Died in London about 1684; some say in 1682. 

See F. Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie;’’? Ursan G. Bucuer, 
“Muster eines niitzlichen Gelehrten in der Person J. J. Bechers,’’ 
1722. 

Becher, (SIEGFRIED,) a German statistician, born at 
Plan, in Bohemia, in 1806. He published a treatise 
* On the Austrian Monetary System from.1524 to 1838,” 
and ‘Population of the Austrian Monarchy from 1819 
to 1843.” 


See Brocxnaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Becherer, bék/er-er, (FRIEDRICH,) a German archi- 
tect, born at Spandau in 1746; died in 1823. 

Béchet, ba’sha’, (ANTOINE,) a French ecclesiastic and 
littérateur, born at Clermont in 1649; died in 1722. 

Béchet, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French antiquary and 
littérateur, born near Salins in 1759, wrote ‘ Historical 
Researches concerning the City of Salins.” Died in 1830. 

Bechstein, béx’stin, (JOHANN MA?THIAS,) a German 
naturalist, born in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha in1757. He 
was appointed in 1800 director of the Academy of Forest 
Science at Dreissigacker. He published the ‘ Natural 
History of Germany,” ‘“Insectology of the Forest,” 
“Forest and Hunting Science in all its Departments,” 
(5 vols., 1818,) “‘ Natural History of Cage-Birds,” (1840,) 
and other works. He is regarded as the founder of forest 
science. Died in 1822. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 


Bechstein, (LuDwic,) a German /ttérateur, nephew 
of the preceding, born near Meiningen in 1801. He 
wrote a number of poems and tales, among which is 
“Deutsches Mahrchenbuch,” (1848.) 

Bechtold, béx’tolt, (JOHANN,) a German artist, lived 
in Nuremberg about 1584. He coloured many of the 
engravings of Albert Diirer. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Becichemi, ba-che-ka’mee, (MARINO,) born at Scu- 
tari, in Turkey, about 1468, became professor of Latin 
eloquence successively at Venice, Brescia, and Padua. 
Died in 1526. e 

Becius, ba’se-us, (JAN,) a Dutch Socinian theologian, 
born in 1622; died about 1700. 

Beck, (CAvE,) an English clergyman, published “The 
Universal Character by which all Nations may under- 
stand one another’s Conceptions,” (1657.) 

Beck, bék, (CHRISTIAN DANIEL,) a German historian 
and philologist, born at Leipsic in 1757. He became in 
1785 professor of Greek and Latin in his native city, and 
filled other important offices. He published valuable 
editions of Euripides, Pindar, Apollonius, and other 
classics, and wrote a ‘Universal History of the World,” 
(1787-1806.) Died in 1832. i 

See Cari F. A, Nossg, ‘‘ Vita C. D. Beckii,’’ 1837. 

Beck, (DAvip.) See BEEK. 

Beck, (Davip,) a German organ-builder, resided at 
Halberstadt about 1790. His greatest work is the organ 
in the cathedral of Groningen. 

Beck, (Dominicus,) a German mathematician and 
writer, born near Ulm in 1732; died in 1791. 

Beck, (FRANz,) a German musician, born in 1731, 
composed a number of symphonies and a “‘Stabat Mater.” 
Died in 18009. 

Beck, (GrorGE,) born in England about 1749, was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the Royal Acad- 
emy at Woolwich in 1776, and emigrated in 1795 to 
America. He translated Anacreon, and a large part of 
Homer, Horace, and Virgil. Died in 1812. : 

Beck, (HEINRICH,) a German comedian and comic 
writer, born at Gotha in 1760; died in 1803. 
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Beck, bék, ‘JAKoB CurRIsTopH,) a Swiss historian, 
born at Bale in 1712; died about 1770. 

Beck, (JOHANN J.,) a German jurist, born at Nurem- 
berg in 1684, became professor of law at Altdorf. Died 
in 1744. 

Beck, (JOHANN Lupwic WILHELM,) son of Chris- 
tian Daniel, noticed above, born at Leipsic in 1786, be- 
came professor of law at KGnigsberg in 1812. He wrote 
“ Corpus Juris Civilis,” and other legal works. 

Beck, bék, (JoHN,) BARON oF, a distinguished soldier, 
fought in the Spanish army in the campaigns of the 
Netherlands from 1640 to 1648, and became lieutenant- 
general, and governor of the duchy of Luxemburg. 

Beck, (JoHN BRopHEAD,) an eminent physician, born 
at Schenectady, New York, in 1794, graduated at Colum- 
bia College in 1813, and in 1826 succeeded to the chair 
of materia medica and botany in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in New York City. At the time of his 
death, in 1851, he was professor of medical jurisprudence 
in the same institution. He was author of “ Infant Thera- 
peutics,” (1849,) and was associated with his brother, T. 
R. Beck, in the authorship of their great work on Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘‘American Medical Biography,’’ 1861. 

Beck, bék, (KARL,) a Hungarian poet, born at Baja 
in 1817, wrote ‘The Poet Traveller,” (1838,) ‘Silent 
Songs,” (“Stille Lieder,”) and other Tyrics. 

Beck, (KARL JosEPH,) a German surgeon, born in the 
duchy of Baden in 1794, published a “ Manual of Ocular 
Medicine,” (1824,) and other medical treatises. Died in 
1838. 

See C. H. BAUMGAERTNER, “‘ Gedichtnissrede auf Dr. C. J. Beck,” 
1839. 

Beck, (Lewis C.,) M.D., an American naturalist, born 
at Schenectady about 1798, was a brother of John B. 
Beck, noticed above. He graduated in 1817, was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1830, and mineralogist of the 
survey of the State of New York in 1836. In 1840 he 
became professor of chemistry in the Medical College of 
Albany. He wrote numerous treatises on chemistry, 
botany, etc. His valuable Report on the Mineralogy of 
New York was published by the State in 1842. Died 
in 1853. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘‘American Medical Biography,’’ 1861. 

Beck, (MATTHIAS FRIEDRICH, ) a German theologian 
and Orientalist, born in Suabia in 1649; died in 1701. 

Beck, (MICcHAEL,) a German theologian and scholar, 
born at Ulm in 1653, became professor of the Hebrew 
language in his native city. Died in 1712. 

Beck, (THEODRIC Romeyn—ro’/min’,) M.D., an 
American medical writer, born at Schenectady, New York, 
in 1791. He graduated at Union College in 1807, prac- 
tised at Albany until 1817, and then became principal of 
the Albany Academy, which he directed for more than 
twenty-five years. In 1826 he was appointed professor of 
medical jurisprudence in Fairfield Medical College. He 
obtained the chair of materia medica in the Albany Medi- 
cal College about 1840. His principal work is ‘‘ Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence,” (1823, 1oth edition, 2 vols., 
1850,) which is highly esteemed. Died in November, 1855. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘‘American Medical Biography,’’ 1861. 


Becke, von,der, fon der bek’keh, (JOHANN KARt,) 
a German jurist and poet, born at Iserlohn in 1750. 
Died in 1830. 

Becker, (BALTHASAR.) See BEKKER. 

Becker, bek’ker, (CHRISTIANE AMALIE LUISE,) a 
celebrated German actress, born in 1777, is the subject 
of Goethe’s poem of ‘“‘ Euphrosyne.” Her personations 
of Schiller’s and Lessing’s dramatic characters were 
eulogized in the highest terms by Wieland and other 
eminent critics. She was married at the age of fifteen, 
and died about 1796, leaving a daughter, the present 
Madame Werner. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Becker, (DANIEL,) a German physician, and professor 
of medicine at Konigsberg, born at Dantzic in 1594; 
died in 1655. 

Becker, (DANIEL,) son of the preceding, bern at 
KG6nigsberg in 1627, was dean of the faculty in his native 


city. He died in 1670, leaving a son named Daniel 
Christopher, also a physician. 

Becker, (FERDINAND,) canon of Paderborn, was born 
at Grevenstein in 1740. He was imprisoned for a time 
in the convent of Paderborn for having written works 
containing heresies. Died in 18ro. 

Becker, (FERDINAND WILHELM,) son of Karl Fer- 
dinand, noticed below, born at Hoxter in 1805. He 
studied at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and subsequently at 
Edinburgh. In 1829 he settled as a physician at Berlin. 
He published a valuable treatise ““On Cholera,” and a 
Latin essay “On the Historical Explanation of Medi- 
cine.” Died in 1834. 

Becker, (GO1rFRIED WILHELM,) a German physi- 
cian and “ttérateur, born at Leipsic in 1778. He pub- 
lished sketches of travel, and other works, and ti ans- 
lated some of Cooper’s novels, and ‘‘ My Prisons” (‘ Le 
mie Prigioni”) of Silvio Pellico, into German. 

See BrockHaus, ‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becker, (JAMEs,) a skilful German painter of genre 
and landscapes, born near Worms in 1810. 

Becker, (JOHANN,) a German physician and medicai 
writer, born at Schwerin in 1770; died about 1840. 

Becker, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a German patriot, born 
at Frankenthal in 1809. Being compelled to leave his 
country on account of his liberal opinions, he went to 
Switzerland, where he took an active part against the 
Jesuits and the Sonderbund. In conjunction with Esse- 
len, he published a “ History of the Revolution of May, 
1849, in Southern Germany.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”’ 

Becker, (JuLtus,) a German composer and writer on 
music, born at Freiberg in 1811. He published a treat- 
ise “On the Science of Harmony,” and composed an 
opera entitled “The Siege of Belgrade.” 

Becker, (KARL FERDINAND,) a German scholar, born 
in the electorate of Treves in 1775. He published a 
“Complete German Grammar,” “ Organism of the Ger- 
man Language,” (1841,) and other works. Died in 1849. 

Becker, (KARL FERDINAND,) a German organist, 
born at Leipsic in 1804, was a son of Gottfried Wilhelm, 
noticed above. He wrote a “Systematic and Chrono- 
logical Exposition of Musical Literature,” (1836,) and 
other works. 

Becker, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German historian, born 
at Berlin in 1777, wrote a very popular “ History of the 
World for Children and Teachers,” (9 vols., 1801.) Five 
volumes were subsequently added to it by Woltmann, 
Menzel, and Loebell. Died in 1806. 

Bec’ker or Bajert-Becker, [Fr. pron. ba’zhair’ 
ba‘kair’,] (LEONARD NICOLAS,) Comte de Mons, a French 
general, born at Obernheim in 1770. He was raised to 
the rank of general of division on the field of Austerlitz. 
Died in 1840. 

Becker, (NIKoLAUS,) a German poet, born at Geilen- 
kirchen in 1816, is chiefly known as the author of a very 
popular national song beginning, ‘‘ They shall not have 
it, the free German Rhine !” (“ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
den freien deutschen Rhein !”) It was written in 1840, 
in response to a proposed annexation of the valley of 
the Rhine to France. Died in 1845. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Becker, (PHILIPP CHRISTOPH,) a German engraver 
of seals and medals, born at Coblentz in 1674. He was 
patronized by Joseph I. and Charles VI. of Austria, and 
Peter the Great of Russia. Died in 1742. 

Becker, (PHILipp JAKOB,) a German painter, born at 
Pforzheim in 1763, studied at Rome under Raphael 
Mengs. Died in 1829. 

Becker, (RUDOLF ZACHARIAS,) a popular German 
writer, born at Erfurt in 1752, published a number of 
moral and educational works for the lower classes. One 
of these, entitled “ Instructive Tales of Joy and Sorrow 
in the Village of Mildheim,” (1787,) was so popular that 
more than half a million copies of it were soon printed 
in German and other languages. Died in 1822. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Becker, (WILHELM ADOLF,) a son of Wilhelm Gott- 
lieb, noticed below, born at Dresden in 1796, published 
a “Manual of Roman Antiquities,” (1843,) aud other 
works. Died in 1846. 
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Becker, (WitHELM GorrLies,) a German writer on 
antiquities and horticulture, born at Kalenberg in 1753) 
published “ Augusteum, or Description of the Antique 
Monuments of Dresden,” (3 vols., 1805,) and “ Manual 
for Amateurs of Gardens,” (1795-99.) Died at Dresden 
in 1813. 

Beckerath, de, deh bék’keh-rit’, (HERMANN,) a 
Prussian statesman and financier, born at Crefeld in 
1801. He was a deputy in 1848 to the National Assem- 
bly at Frankfort, where he sided with the liberal con- 
servative party, and the same year became minister of 
finance in the ministry of the empire. He resigned 
both offices in 1849. 

Becket, (Tuomas A,) Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born in London in 1117. He became Archdeacon of 
Canterbury about 1154, and chancellor of England in 
1158. According to Hume, the chancellor in that age kept 
the great seal, acted as secretary of state, and was a kind 
of prime minister. Becket lived in splendid style, per- 
formed the part of a courtier, and on one or more occa- 
sions exposed his person in battle in Normandy, whither 
he had followed the king. He was appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury by the influence of Henry II. in 1162, after 
which he totally altered his demeanour and affected in 
his person the greatest austerity. He determined to 
resist the projects which Henry had formed to limit or 
diminish the ecclesiastical power. After a contest with 
the king in relation to the “‘ Constitutions of Clarendon,” 
Becket appealed to the pope, and escaped to France, 
(1164.) Supported by the pope, he excommunicated 
Henry’s ministers, suspended the spiritual thunder over 
Henry himself, and persisted in his course with the ut- 
most obstinacy. In 1170 he was permitted to return, and 
was reinstated in his office without resigning any of those 
pretensions which had been the origin of the contest. 
The haughty prelate continued to defy the authority of 
the king, and excommunicated two bishops for their com- 
pliance with Henry’s will. Not long after (December 
29, 1170) he was assassinated by four barons, servants 
of Henry. Becket was the first Saxon Archbishop of 
Canterbury after the Norman conquest. He was re- 
garded as a martyr not only by the devoted adherents 
of the church, but by thousands of patriotic Saxons, who 
beheld in him the champion of their race against Nor- 
man tyranny. He was canonized by the pope in 1172, 
and his shrine at Canterbury became the resort of myriads 
of pilgrims. 

See Hume, “ History of England,” vol. i. chap. viii.; MACAULAY, 
“History of England,” vol. i.; Canpa, “Vie de Saint Thomas 
Recket,”’ 1615; BaTraiLLE, ‘‘ Vie de Saint Thomas Becket,” 1843; 
Ropert, “ Histoire de Saint Thomas Becket,” 1844; Gives, ‘Life 
and Letters of Thomas a Becket,’’ London, 2 vols., 1846; JAMES C. 
Rosertson, “Biography of Thomas Becket,” 1859; IMMANUEL 
Bexker, “‘ Leben des heiligen Thomas von Canterbury,’ 1838; W. 
F. Hook, “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. ii. chap. xii. 

Becket, (WILLIAM,) an English surgeon and writer 
on surgery, was born at Abingdon in 1684; died in 1738. 

Beck’ett, (Isaac,) one of the earliest English mezzo- 
tint engravers, born in Kent in 1653. Among his master- 
pieces are portraits uf Charles II. and of Lady Williams. 

See Waxrpote’s “Anecdotes of Painting.” 


_Beck’ford, (WiILLIAM,) born in the West Indies in 
1690, rose through several offices to be lord mayor of 
London. Died in 1770. 

Beckford, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English writer, 
son of the preceding, born in 1760. He inherited from 
his father the estate of Fonthill, in Wiltshire, and large 
estates in Jamaica, producing an annual revenue of more 
than one hundred thousand pounds. At the age of twenty 
he published “ Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters,” which is characterized by a critic in the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” as “a series of sharp and brilliant satires 
on the Dutch and Flemish schools.” His romance of 
“WVathek” came out in 1784. This work, written in 
elegant French, was commended in the highest terms by 
Lord Byron, who says, “As an Eastern tale, even Ras- 
selas must bow before it; his Happy Valley will not 
bear a comparison with the Hall of Eblis.” An able 
writer in the “London Quarterly” observes, however, 
that “‘its inspiration is too often such as might have been 
inhaled in the Hall of Eblis.” Having visited Portugal 
in 1794, he built a splendid mansion near Cintra, alluded 
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to by Byron in “Childe Harold,” canto i. In 1796 he 
began the erection of Fonthill Abbey, upon which he ex- 
pended enormous sums, and filled it with the rarest ana 
most costly works of art. This magnificent establishment 
was sold in 1822, and Beckford built another palace in 
the neighbourhood of Bath. In 1834 he brought out a 
series of letters entitled “Italy, with Sketches of Spain 
and Portugal,” which are ranked by an English critic 
“among the most elegant productions of modern litera- 
ture.” Died in 1844. 

See “London Quarterly Review” for March and June, 1834. 

Beck’/ing-ham, (CHARLES,) an English dramatist, 
born in London, wrote, before the age of twenty, his 
tragedies of “Scipio Africanus,” and “Henry IV. of 
France.” Died in 1730. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”” 

Beck’/ing-ton, (THOMAS,) an English prelate and di- 
plomatist, born about 1385, was tutor to Henry VI., under 
whom he became successively secretary of state, lord 
privy seal, and Bishop of Bath and Wells. In 1432 he 
was one of the ambassadors charged to negotiate a peace 
with France. Died in 1465. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 

Beckmann, bék’m4n, (FRIEDRICH,) a popular Ger- 
man comedian, born at Breslau in 1803, acted at Berlin, 
and afterwards at Vienna. 

Beckmann, (JOHANN,) a German naturalist and agri- 
cultural writer, born at Hoya in 1739. He became pro- 
fessor of physics and natural history at the Protestant 
Gymnasium of Saint Petersburg in 1763, and.in 1770 
professor of economy at Gottingen, where he lectured 
forty years or more. He wrote, among other works, 
“Principles of Rural Economy in Germany,” (1769,) 
and “Contribution to the History of Inventions,” (‘“ Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte der Erfindungen,” 5 vols., 1786- 
1805.) Died in 1811. 

See G. Heyne, ‘‘Memoria Joan. Beckmanni,” 1811 ; “‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1816. 

Beckmann, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB,) born 
in 1737, was organist at Celle, in Hanover, and one of the 
most skilful pianists of his time. Died in 1792. 

Beck/with, (Sir GrorGEr,) an English general, born 
in 1753, became successively Governor of Bermuda, 
(1797,) Governor of Saint Vincent, (1804,) and com- 
mander of the South American forces in 1808. He sub- 
sequently took Martinique and Guadeloupe from the 
French. Died in 1823. 

Beckwith, (JOHN CHsRLES,) an English general and 
philanthropist, born in 1790. He served on the staff of 
the Duke of Wellington, and lost a leg at Waterloo, 1815. 
He devoted much of his time and money to the welfare 
of the Waldenses, and opened many schools in Piedmont, 
where he died in 1862. 

Béclard, ba’klar’, (PrERRE AUGUSTIN,) a French sur- 
geon and anatomist, born at Angers in 1785, became 
surgeon-in-chief of the hospital de la Charité in Paris, 
and in 1818 professor of anatomy at the School of Medi- 
cine. He was an excellent teacher of anatomy, and pub- 
lished “Elements of General Anatomy,” (1823.) Died 
in Paris in 1825. 

, See.C, P. Oxtivier, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de P. A. Béclard,” 
1827. 

Becmann, bék’m4n, (GusTAV BERNARD and Orro 
Davip HEINRICH,) brothers, and German jurists, born 
in the duchy of Mecklenburg in 1720 and 1722, were 
professors of law at Gottingen. The first-named died 
in 1783, the latter in 1784. 

Becmann, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German geo- 
grapher and historian, born at Zerbst in 1641, became 
professor of Greek and of history at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. Died in 1717. 

See “Monumentum Becmannianum, hoc est Vita et Scripta J. C. 
Becmanni,” 1719. 

Becceur, beh-kur’, (CHARLES,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, born in Paris in 1807. 

Be’con or Béa/con, (THOMAS,) an eminent English 
divine, and one of the early Protestant reformers, born 
in Kent about 1512. He was an excellent writer, and 
was the author of several works against popery. Froude 
calls him “the large-minded Becon.” Died in 1570. 


See Froups, “History of England,” vol. v. chap. xxviii. 
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Becquerel, bék’rél’, (ALEXANDRE EDMOND,) a natu- 
ral philosopher, son of Antoine César, born in Paris in 
March, 1820. He has distinguished himself by researches 
on electricity, magnetism, and optics, and has been asso- 
ciated in the labours of his father. He ascertained that 
oxygen gas has a magnetic power, and discovered a chlo- 
ride of silver capable of receiving and preserving the 
coloured impressions of light. In conjunction with his 
father, he wrote a “Treatise on Terrestrial Physics and 
Meteorology,” (1847.) In 1853 he became professor of 
physics at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 

Becquerel, (ANTOINE C&sar,) a French savant, dis- 
tinguished for his discoveries in electro-chemistry, was 
born at Chatillon-sur-Loing, in Loiret, in March, 1788. 
He studied in the Polytechnic School, served in the army 
as an officer of engineers from 1810 to 1815, and then 
retired, with the rank of major, to devote himself to the 
study of electricity. Among the results of his early re- 
searches were the refutation of Volta’s theory of contact, 
and the construction of the first pile with a constant 
current. He obtained by slow electric action the metals 
aluminum, silicium, glucium, etc., and invented a method 
of electrotyping, (coloration Clectrique sur or et argent.) He 
was admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1829, and 
received the Copley medal of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don in 1837 for various memoirs on electricity. Among 
his works are a ‘Treatise on Electricity and Magnet- 
ism,” (7 vols., 1834-40,) and a “Treatise on Electro- 
Chemistry.” He afterwards became professeur-admi- 
nistrateur in the Museum of Natural History. He has 
presented more than a hundred memoirs to the Institute. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Quftrarp, ‘‘ La France 

Littéraire.” ; 
_ Becquerel, (Louis ALFRED,) a physician, son of the 
preceding, was born in Paris in 1814. He wrote several 
able professional treatises, and was appointed physician 
to the hospital of Sainte-Perrine in 1851. 

Becquet, ba’kd’, (ANTOINE,) a learned French monk 
of the order of the Celestines, born in Paris in 1654, wrote 
several bibliographical works in Latin. Died in 1730. 

Becri- (or Bekri-) Mustafa, bék’/ree mis’ta-fa, a 
favourite of the sultan Amurath IV., lived about 1630. 

Bectoz, de, deh bék’to’,(CLAUDINE,) alearned French 
lady, born near Grenoble about 1480, was surnamed THE 
SCHOLASTIC SISTER. She was abbess of the convent of 
Saint-Honorat, in Provence. Died in 1547. 

See Hitarion be Coste, “ Eloges des Femmes illustres.”’ 


Beczkowski, bétch-kov’skee, (JOHANN FRANZ) a 
Bohemian historian, born at Deutschbrod in 1658. 

Beda, beh-da’, (NoEL,) a French theologian, born in 
the diocese of Avranches, was noted for the bitterness 
and violence of his controversial writings. He published 
a work against Erasmus, which the latter pronounced a 
“ repertory containing one hundred and eighty-one lies, 
two hundred and ten calumnies, and forty-seven blas- 
phemies.” Died in 1536. 

See Mor#arl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


. Bedaffa, van, vain ba-daf/fa, or Bedaff, be-daf’, 
(ANvroONY,) a skilful Flemish painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1787; died in 1820. . 

Beddevole, béd’vol’, (DOMINIQUE,) a native of Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland, became physician to William III. 
of England. Died about 1692. : 

Beddevole, (Jzan,) a Swiss jurist, born at Geneva 
in 1697, made a French translation of Giannone’s ‘ Civil 
History of the Kingdom of Naples,” (1742.) Died about 
1760. ‘ 

See SENepIER, ‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 

Bed/does, (THoMAs,) an eminent English physician 
and chemist, born at: Shiffnal, in Shropshire, in 1760. 
He studied in Pembroke College, Oxford, and attained 
great proficiency in Latin and other languages. He also 
received instruction in medicine from Dr. Cullen of Ed- 
inburgh. About 1787 he was appointed reader in che- 
mistry to the University of Oxford. He resigned this 
office about 1792 because his liberal. political opinions 
did not accord with those that prevailed at Oxford. He 
married a younger sister of Maria Edgeworth. In 1798 
he established at Bristol a Pneumatic Institution in order 
to experiment on the cure of disease by the respiration 


of gases, and employed Humphry Davy—then a young 
aspirant for fame—as his assistant. He was the author 
of numerous works, among which are a ‘‘ Popular Essay 
on Consumption,” (1799,) and ‘ Hygeia, or Essays Mo- 
ral and Medical,” (3 vols., 1802.) ‘* He was a remark- 
able man,” says Sir Humphry Davy, “admirably fitted 
to promote inquiry, better than to conduct it.” Died in 
December, 1808. 
See E. Srock, ‘‘ Life of Beddoes,”’ 1811, 


Beddoes, (T'HomMas LovELL,) a son of the preceding, 
born in 1803, was a poet, and an eccentric character. In 
1822 he preduced “The Bride’s Tragedy,” a remarkable 
poem. -“ With all its extravagancies,” says “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” ‘tit shows far more than glimpses of a true 
poetical genius,” (vol. xiv.) His favourite sciences were 
anatomy and physiology, which he studied in Germany. 
He died at Bale in 1849, in consequence of a scratch he 
received while dissecting at Frankfort. A volume of his 
poems was published after his death. 

Bede, beed, | Lat. Br’pa,] surnamed THE VENERABLE, 
an English monk and ecclesiastical writer, illustrious for 
his learning and virtues, was born in the county of Dur- 
ham about 673, and at the age of thirty was ordained priest. 
His writings include treatises on astronomy, mathema- 
tics, grammar, and music, but his reputation rests chiefly 
on his “ Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation,” 
(‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum.”) This work, 
upon which he was employed many years, was completed 
about 734, and first printed about 1474. It was trans- 
lated into Saxon by King Alfred. His severe applica- 
tion to study brought on a consumption, of which he died, 
about 735. Itis related that on the night of his death 
he continued dictating to his amanuensis a translation of 
some work, probably of the Gospel of Saint John, into 
Anglo-Saxon. He asked the scribe how many chapters 
remained.- ‘Only one,” he replied; ‘‘but you are too 
weak to dictate.” “No,” said Bede; “take your pen 
and write quickly.” After some time the scribe said, 
“* Master, it is finished ;” to which Bede replied, ‘‘ Thou 
hast said truly, consummatum est,” (it is finished ;) and, 
having repeated a short prayer, he expired, 

See Genie, “De Bedz Venerabilis Vita et Scriptis;’? Caves. 
‘* Historia Literaria;’? J. A. Gives, “ Life of Bede,” prefixed to his 
complete works, 12 vols. 8vo, 1844. 

Bede, (CUTHBERT.) See BRADLEY, (EDWARD.) 

Bedeau, beh-dd’, (MAart& ALPHONSE,) a French gen- 
eral, born at Nantes in 1804. He served in Algeria ten 
years, (1836-46,) and became a general of division in 1844. 
Holding a high command in Paris during the revolution 
of 1848, he favoured the republicans, and was. vice- 
president of the Legislative Assembly in 1849. 

Bédé de la Gormandieére, ba’da’ deh 14 gor’mén’- 
cde-air’, (JEAN,) a French jurist, born at Angers, lived 
about 1620. He wrote, among other works, a treatise 
“On the Liberty of the Gallican Church.” 

Be-dell’, (GREGORY TOWNSEND,) D.D.,a distinguished 
Episcopal clergyman, born on Staten Island, New York, 
in 1793. He graduated at Columbia College in 1811. 
For the last twelve years of his life he was rector of 
Saint Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, where he died in 
1834. Dr. Bedell was greatly admired as a pulpit orator. 
He was author of ‘‘Ezekiel’s Vision,” ‘Onward, or 
Christian Progression,” * Renunciation,” two volumes of 
published sermons, and other religious works. 

Be-dell’, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English prelate, 
born in Essex in 1570. He accompanied Sir Henry 
Wotton, ambassador to Venice, as his chaplain about 
1604, and, during his residence in that city, acquired the 
friendship of the celebrated Paul Sarpi, known as Father 
Paul. Having become thoroughly versed in Italian, he 
translated into that language the Book of Common Prayer. 
After his return to England, he was elected provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, (1627,) and created Bishop of. 
Kilmore and Ardagh, (1629.) He effected a great re- 
formation among the Protestants of Ireland, and made 
numerous converts from the Catholics. He caused the 
Old Testament, and the homilies of Chrysostom and 
Leo in praise of the Scriptures, to be translated into 
Trish. Died in 1642. 


See Burnet, “‘ Life of Bedell,” 1685; H. J. Monck Mason,“ Life 
of W. Bedell,’’ 1842. 5 
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Bédéne, bi/dan’, or Bidéne, be’dan’, (ViTaL,) a 
French poet, born at Pézénas, lived about 1610. ; 

Bed/er-ic, (HENRI,) surnamed DE Bury, an English 
monk, born at Bury Saint Edmund’s, lived about 1380. 
He wrote sermons and other religious works in Latin, 

See Baytz, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Bed’ford, (ARTHUR,) an English divine, born in 
Gloucestershire in 1668, wrote a number of treatises 
against the stage and the corrupt dramatic literature of 
the time, also a work entitled ““The Great Abuses of 
Music,” (1711.) Died in 1745. 

Bedford, DUKE oF. See RUSSELL. 

Bedford, (—— Russell,) first EARLoF. He attended 
Henry VIII. in his expedition against France, was 
knighted in 1522 for his services, and created Lord Rus- 
sell in 1539. He was afterwards made Earl of Bedford, 
and died in 1555, leaving the title to his son Francis. 

Bed’ford, (GUNNING 5S.,) M.D., an American phy- 
sician, born in Baltimore in 1811, was professor of mid- 
wifery, etc. in the University of New York. He wrotea 
treatise on midwifery, a volume of clinical lectures on 
the Diseases of Women and Children, and other works. 
Died in 1870. 

Bedford, (HILKIAH,) an English divine, born in Lon- 
don in 1663, was fined and imprisoned on a charge of 
having written the work entitled ‘“ Hereditary Right to 
the Crown of England asserted,” of which it is believed 
George Harbin was the author. _Died in 1724. 

Bedford, (JoHN Plantagenet,) DUKE oF, the third 
son of Henry IV. of England, and Mary Bohun, was 
born about 1390. He was created Duke of Bedford in 
1414 or 1415, and commanded the army in England 
during the absence of his brother Henry V. in France. 
By the will of Henry V., who died in 1422, he was ap- 
pointed regent of Beach ces part of which had recently 
been conquered by the English. In the same year the Par- 
liament appointed him “protector” of England during 
the minority of Henry VI. He is described by Hume 
as “‘the most accomplished prince of his age; whose 
experience, prudence, and valour qualified him for his 
high office.” Having taken command of the army in 
person, he gained victories over the French at Verneuil 
(1424) and other places ; but his victorious progress was 
effectually arrested by Joan of Arc at Orléans in 1429. 
It appears that he was not supported and reinforced by 
the English Parliament or the chief ministers. He was 
one of the chief authors of the judicial murder of Joan 
of Are. Died at Rouen in 1435. 

See Hume’s “ History of England.” 

Bedford, (JoHN Russell,) sixth DUKE oF, an Eng- 
lish peer, distinguished as a patron of fine arts, was 
born in 1766. He devoted much time and money to the 
improvement of agriculture, and was noted for his libe- 
rality and public spirit. He was the father of Lord John 
(Earl) Russell. Died in 18309. 

Bedford, (THOMAS,) son of Hilkiah, was the author 
of a “ Historical Catechism,” and other works. Died 
in 1773. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Bedford, (WILLIAM Russell,) fourth EArt and first 
DuKE or. He was a member of the Long Parliament 
which met in 1640, and was a general in the army of the 
Parliament at the battle of Edgehill, (1642.) He was 
created Duke of Bedford about 1694. Died in 1700. He 
was the father of Admiral Lord Russell. 

Bedinelli, di, de ba-de-nel/lee, (FRANCESCO DI PAo- 
LO,) an Italian surgeon and medical writer, who resided 
at Fano about 1760. 

Bed’in-ger, (GEORGE M..,) an officer in the American 
army of the Revolution, settled in Kentucky, and was a 
fepiesentanive from that State in Congress trom 1803 to 
1807. 

Bed’loe, (WILLIAM,) a notorious English adventurer, 
who was rewarded with £500 for his- pretended revela- 
tion of the popish plot, and of the circumstances attend- 
ing the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. Died in 1680. 

See Humer’s “ History of England,” vol, vi. 

Bedmiar, de, da béd-mar’, (ALFonso de la Cueva— 
da 14 kwa/v4,) a Spanish marquis, born in 1572. Having 
been sent by Philip IIL as ambassador to Venice in 
1607, he entered into a conspiracy to betray that republic 
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into the hands of Spain. The plot was discovered, and 
Bedmar was compelled to leave the city. He was made 
a cardinal in 1622. Bedmar’s conspiracy is said to have 
suggested the plot of Otway’s “ Venice Preserved.” Died 
in 1655. 

See Daru, “Histoire de Venise;’? SAINT-REAL, “Conspiration 
contre Venise.” 

Bédoch, bi’dok’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French magis- 
trate, born in the department of Correze in 1761, was a 
representative to the Chamber of Deputies in 18138.. Died 
in 1837. 

Bedos de Celles, beh’dos’ deh sél, (Dom FRAN- 
cots,) a learned French ecclesiastic, born at Caux in 
1706, wrote “ Practical Gnomonics, or the Art of Draw- 
ing Solar Dials,” an excellent work. Died in 1779. 

Bedouin, beh-dwan’, (SAMSON,) a French monk of 
the abbey de la Couture, near Mans, was the author of a 
number of dramas, satires, and songs. Died about 1563. 

Bédoyeére. See LA BEDOYERE. 

Bedriaga, béd-re-4’g4, (MaArrA E.,) a Russian lady, 
born at Tver in 1794, was the author of several tales, etc. 
Died in 1830. 

Beduschi, bA-doos’kee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cremona in 1576, was a pupil of Antonio Campi. 

Bed’/well, (WIL1LtAM,) an English divine and Ori- 
ental scholar, born about 1562, had a share in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures published under James I. Died 
in 1632. 

Bee, (BERNARD E.,) a South Carolinian general, born 
at Charleston, graduated at West Point in 1845. He 
became a captain in 1855, and fought against the Union 
at Bull Run, where he was killed, July 21, 1861. 

Bee/cher, (CATHERINE E.,) an American authoress, 
a daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher, was born at East 
Hampton, Long Island, in 1800. She was principal of a 
female seminary at Hartford, Connecticut, from 1822 to 
1832. She published, besides other works, ‘“‘ Domestic 
Service,” a “Treatise on Domestic Economy,” ‘ Physi- 
ology and Calisthenics,” (1856,) and “Common Sense 
applied to Religion,” (1857.) 

Beecher, (Rev. CHARLES,) an American writer, son 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher, born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
in 1815. He published ‘“ Pen-Pictures of the Bible,” 
(1855,) and several other works. 

Beecher, (EDWARD,) an American clergyman, a son 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher, was born in 1804. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1822, became a tutor in that institution 
in 1825, and pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, in 
1826. He was president of linois College from 1831 
to 1844, and pastor of Salem Street Church, Boston, from 
1846" to 1856. Among his works is “The Conflict of 
Ages,” (1854.) 

Beecher, 
BEECHER.) : 

Beecher, (HENRY WARD,) a distinguished American 
minister and writer, a son of Dr. Lyman Beecler, no- 
ticed below, was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 
24th of January, 1813. He appears to have given in child- 
hood but little promise of future distinction. ‘“ He had,” 
says Mrs. Stowe, “precisely the organization which often 
passes for dulness in boyhood. He had great deficiency 
in verbal memory; . . . he was excessively sensitive to 
praise and blame, extremely diffident, and-with a power 
of yearning, undeveloped emotion which he neither un- 
derstood nor could express. . : . In forecasting his-horo- 
scope, had any one taken the trouble to do it, the last 
success that ever would have been predicted for him 
would have been that of an orator.” But even while a 
boy he proved that, if he did not inherit the clocuence, 
he inherited at least something of the ‘controversial abil- 
ity, of his father. “A forward school-boy among the elder 
scholars had got hold of Paine’s ‘Age of Reason,’ and 


(HARRIET.) See Srows, (HARRIET 


| was flourishing largely among the boys with objections 


to the Bible. Henry privately looked up Watson’s 
‘Apology,’ studied up the subject, and challenged a de- 
bate with the big boy, in which he came off victorious 
by the acclamation of his School-fellows.” This occurred 
when she was about eleven years old. He manifested at 
this period little inclination: for severe study, but had 
conceived a passionate desire to go to sea. His father 
adroitly used this desire to induce him to commence a 
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course of mathematics with a view to qualify himself to 
become a naval officer. He applied himself energetic- 
ally to his new studies, “with his face to the navy, and 
Nelson as his beau ideal.” But not long afterwards 
there occurred in that section of the country a religious 
“revival,” angl young Beecher, with many others, was 
powerfully impressed. The result was that the naval 
scheme was abandoned, and his thoughts were directed 
to the pulpit as his natural and proper sphere. After 
going through the preparatory studies, he entered Am- 
herst College, where he graduated in 1834; and soon 
after he commenced the study of theology at Lane Semi- 
nary, under the direction of his father. (See BEECHER, 
LyMAN.) He began his ministerial course at Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana, but removed soon after to Indianapolis. 
In 1847 he became pastor of the Plymouth Church (of 
orthodox Congregationalists) in Brooklyn, near New 
York. Here hehas gathered around him the largest con- 
gregation, it is said, in the United States. He is also one 
of the most popular writers and most successful lecturers 
in America. His success as a public speaker is due not 
so much to what is popularly termed eloquence, as to an 
unfailing flow of racy and original thought, which, though 
often enlivened with flashes of quaint humour, is not 
without an under-current of deep moral and spiritual 
earnestness. In 1850 Mr. Beecher published a volume 
of “Lectures to Young Men.” He was one of the ori- 
ginators of ‘‘ The Independent,” a weekly religious paper 
published in New York, which acquired through his con- 
tributions a wide popularity. The articles which he 
furnished to the paper were signed with an asterisk. A 
volume of these contributions was published in 1855, with 
the title of ‘Star Papers ;” and a second series of the 
same appeared in 1858. His “ Life Thoughts” (1858) 
has had a very extensive circulation. One of his latest 
productions is anovel, entitled “ Norwood,” (1868,) which 
first appeared in the columns of the “‘ New York Ledger.” 
As a reformer, particularly in the causes of temperance 
and anti-slavery, Mr. Beecher has long stood in the fore- 
most rank in America. 

See ‘Men of Our Times,” by HArrieT BEECHER STrowsE, 1868. 

Beecher, (LyMAN,) D.D., an eminent American 
preacher and theologian, born at New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, on the 12th of October, 1775. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1797, and studied theology under Presi- 
dent Dwight. After he had preached several years at 
East Hampton, Long Island, he became in 1810 minister 
of the Congregational church of Litchfield, Connecticut. 
He was a popular pulpit orator, and acquired great influ- 
ence in the religious world. About 1826 he removed 
from Litchfield to Boston, in order to uphold the ancient 
(orthodox) faith against the influence of the Unitarians. 
He was installed as minister of the Hanover Street 
Church, Boston. His zealous efforts to prevent defec- 
tion from the orthodox church are said to have been 
very successful. In 1832 he became president of Lane 
Theological Seminary at Cincinnati, and minister of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in that city. He was an 
active and earnest promoter of temperance and other 
moral enterprises, and was distinguished by the boldness 
and energy of his character. He quitted Cincinnati 
about 1842, after which he resided for many years in Bos- 
ton. He wrote, besides other works, “ Views in Theol- 
ogy,” and “Skepticism.” His sermons on Temperance 
have had an immense circulation, and have been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. His collected works 
were published under his direction, in Boston, in three 
volumes. About 1856 he removed to Brooklyn, where 
he died in January, 1863. Dr. Beecher was thrice mar- 
ried, and had thirteen children, several of whom became 
distinguished as writers or ministers. 

See his ‘‘Autobiography and Correspondence,”’ edited by his son, 
CuHarLEs BEECHER, 2 vols., 1864. 

Beecher, (THomas K.,) a son of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
noticed above, born at Litchfield, Connecticut, February 
Io, 1824. He graduated at Hlinois College (Jacksonville, 
Illinois) in 1843. For about fifteen years he has had the 
pastoral charge of a Congregational church at Elmira, in 
the State of New York. He is an eloquent preacher, 
and a zealous philanthropist. He considers it to be es- 
pecially his duty to discourage the spirit of sectarianism, 


and to promote a liberal and fraternal feeling among 
the various Christian churches. 

Bee’chey, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) an English nayi- 
gator and naturalist, son of Sir William Beechey, men- 
tioned below, was born in London in 1796. In 1818 he 
sailed with Franklin on his first Arctic voyage, and in 
1819 accompanied Sir Edward Parry to the Polar re- 
gions. He was charged in 4821, in conjunction with his 
brother, H. W. Beechey, to make a survey of the northern 
coast of Africa. In 1825 he sailed, as commander of the 
Blossom, on another Arctic. expedition, reached 71° 237 
north latitude, and returned in 1828. He had discovered 
in 1827 two harbours southeast of Cape Prince of Wales, 
which he named Port Clarence and Port Grantley. He 
was made rear-admiral of the blue in 1854. He pub- 
lished in 1828 “ Proceedings of the Expedition to explore 
the Northern Coast of Africa from Tripoli eastward,” 
and in 1831 a “ Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Strait,” which was followed by two volumes 
treating of the botany and zoology of the voyage. Died 
in November, 1856. 

See “‘ London Quarterly Review” for 1831; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for March, 1831. 

Beechey, (Sir WILLIAM,) a distinguished English 
portrait-painter, born in Oxfordshire in 1753. He was 
chosen an associate of the Royal Academy in 1793, and 
was appointed portrait-painter to Queen Charlotte. 
Among his principal paintings was one of George III. 
on horseback ; he also painted the Prince of Wales and 
other members of the royal family, Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Nelson, and John ie, He became a Royal 
Academician in 1797. Died in 1839. 

Beeck, bak, (JOHANN Marrin,) a German Protest- 
ant theologian, born at Lubeck in 1665; died in 1727. 

Beek, bak, (DAvipD,) a celebrated Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Delft in 1621, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished pupils of Van Dyck. He was appointed by 
Charles I. of England teacher of drawing to the Prince 
of Wales and his brothers, and was subsequently pa- 
tronized by Christina of Sweden, who charged him to 
paint the portraits of the sovereigns and eminent per- 
sons of Europe. Died in 1656. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Beekkerk, bak’kérk, (HERMANN WALTER,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Leeuwarden in 1756; died in 1796. 

Beeidemaker, bal’/deh-ma’ker, or Beeldemaken, 
bal’deh-ma’ken, (FRANCISCUS,) a Dutch historical paint- 
er, son of Jan, noticed below, born at the Hague in 1669. 

Beeldemaker, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, born at the 
Hague in 1636, was distinguished for his hunting-scenes 
and animals. Died in 1736. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Beer, bar, (CORNELIS,) a Flemish painter, worked in 
Spain about 1630-50. 

Beer, bar, (GEORG JOSEPH,) a German physician and 
oculist, born at Vienna in 1763. He invented several 
surgical instruments, and wrote “ Practical Observations 
on the Cataract,” (1791,) “‘ Bibliotheca Ophthalmica,” (3 
vols., 1799,) and other valuable works. Died in 1821. 

Beer, (JAKOB MEyer.) See MEYERBEER. 

Beer, Bahr, or Baehr, bar, (JosrrH,) a German musi- 
cian, born at Griinwald, in Bohemia, in 1744; died in 1811. 

See SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Medicin.”’ 

Beer, (MarTIN,) a German philosopher and geogra- 
pher, born at Nuremberg in 1617. He wrote various 
works. Died in 1692. 

See Jonann Fasricius, ‘‘ Memoria M. Beerii,”’ 1693. 

Beer, (MICHAEL,) a German dramatic writer, brother 
of the celebrated composer Meyerbeer, born at Berlin in 
1800. Among his best works are the tragedies of “ Stru- 
ensee” and “ The Pariah,” (1826,) which are highly com- 
mended. Died at Munich in 1833. 

See Marmier, “ Revue Germanique,”’ 1834. 

Beer, (WILHELM,) a German astronomer, brother of 
the preceding, born in Berlin in 1797. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Madler, in whose astronomical labours 
he was associated. They published in 1836 a map of the 
moon, which obtained the Lalande prize from the Freach 
Academy. It was followed in 1837 by a commentary, 
entitled ‘‘The Moon in its Cosmic and Individual Rela- 

s.” Died in 1850. 
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Beer-Bing, bar bing, (IsAIAH,) a Jewish scholar, lived 
about 1810. He translated from German into Hebrew 
the “ Phzedon” of Mendelssohn. 

Beering. Sée BEHRING. 

Beers, (NATHAN,) an American subaltern officer, born 
at Stratford, Connecticut, in 1753. He entered the army 
in 1777, and served until 1783. Died in 1849. 

Beethoven, van, vin ba’to-ven, (LUDWIG,) a cele- 
brated composer, of Dutch extraction, was born at Bonn, 
in Prussia, on the 17th of December, 1770. He was a pupil 
of Neefe, whom he succeeded as organist at the court of 
the Elector of Cologne, who sent him to Vienna to finish 
his studies under Haydn; but Haydn, who was about 
to depart to England, placed Beethoven under the tui- 
tion of Albrechtsberger. He settled in Vienna at an 
early age, and gained a high reputation by his extempore 
fantasias. Desiring to offer homage to the genius of 
Napoleon, he commenced in 1802 a symphony for that 
purpose. This master-piece of art and science, in which 
the genius of the artist is revealed in its greatest majesty, 
was not finished until 1804. It is said that when he was 
about to send it to Napoleon he learned that he had 
usurped imperial power, for which reason he changed the 
title of the piece to “Sinfonia eroica.” In 1805 he pro- 
duced the celebrated opera of ‘‘ Leonore” or ‘ Fidelio.” 
He composed many symphonies, overtures, cantatas, 
sonatas, quintets, quartets, etc., which attest the origin- 
ality and sublimity of his genius. In 1809 he resolved 
to accept the office of chapel-master at the court of Je- 
rome Bonaparte, but was induced to remain at Vienna by 
the promise of a pension. He was extremely reserved 
in conversation, and, having become deaf in the prime 
of life, avoided society, and fell into a habit of gloom and 
distrust. He was never married. Died at Vienna in 
March, 1827. 

“ His imagination,” says Denne-Baron, “ required the 
vast field of the orchestra to display itself in all its splen- 
dour. Itis in instrumental music, especially in the sym- 
phony, the compass of which he eee beyond the 
scale laid down by Haydn and Mozart, that Beethoven 
acquired his chief title to celebrity.” In 1831 appeared 
a volume of ‘‘Beethoven’s Studies in Thorough Bass, 
Counterpoint, and the Theory of Composition.” 

See ScuInpDLER, “‘ Biographie von L. van Beethoven,’ 1840, and 
an English version of the same, by MoscuELEs, 2 vols., 1841; F. WxE- 
GELER und F. Rigs, “‘ Biographische Notizien tiber L. van Beetho- 
ven,” 1838; “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for 1831. 

Beets, bats, (NIKOLAAS,) a popular Dutch humor- 
ist and poet, born at Utrecht in the early part of the 
present century. His “Camera Obscura,” a collection of 
sketches and tales, and a volume of poems entitled 
“Corn-Flowers,” (“Korenbloemen,”) have been very 
favourably received. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for December, 1854. 


Beffa-negrini, béf-fa-na-gree’nee, (ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian historical writer, born at Asola in 1532; died in 1602. 

Beffara, ba’fa’ra’, (Louis FRANGOIS,) a French /z¢¢é- 
rateur, born at Nonancourt in 1751, wrote contributions 
to the history of the French drama. Died in 1838. 

Beffroy de Beauvoir, ba’frwa/deh bo’vwar’, (Louis 
Evrenneg,) born at Laon in 1754, was a deputy to the 
National Convention, and voted for the death of the 
king. He afterwards became a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. Died in 1825. 

See Lr Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Beffroy de Reigny, ba’frw4’ deh ran’ye’, (Louis 
ABEL,) brother of the preceding, known by his pseudo- 
nym of “Cousin Jacques,” born at Laon in 1757. He 
was the author of a popular comedy entitled “ La petite 
Nanette,” and various other works. Died in 1811. 

See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire.” 

Bega, ba’e4, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch painter and en- 
graver, born at Haarlem about 1620, was a pupil of Adrian 
van Ostade, and excelled in the same department of 
painting. Among his master-pieces are a “Chemist in 
his Laboratory,” and a “Company of Drinkers.” Died 
in 1664. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” Strutt, 
“Dictionary of Engravers.” 

Begarelli, ba-g4-rel’lee, sometimes written Begarilli, 
(ANTONIO,) an Italian artist, born at Mddena about 1498, 


was celebrated for his skill in modelling stucco and clay. 
He was intimate with Correggio, whom he is:said to have 
instructed in his art. Died in 1565. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Begas, ba/g4s, (KARI,) court painter to the King of 
Prussia, and professor in the Academy of Arts at Ber- 
lin, born at Heinsberg in 1794. He studied under Philip- 
part at Bonn, and subsequently in Paris under Gros. 
Among his best historical pictures are “The Finding 
of Moses,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” and “ Henry 
IV. at the Chateau of Canossa.” He also painted a 
number of excellent portraits, including those of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, Cornelius, and Meyerbeer. Died 
in 1854. 

See Nacier, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Begat, beh’ga’, (JEAN,) a French jurist and legal 
writer, born at Dijon in 1523, became president of the 
parliament in his native city. Died in 1572. 

Bégault, ba’gd’, (GILLES,) a French ecclesiastic, cele- 
brated as a pulpit orator, born in 1660; died about 1715. 

Begein. See BEGEYN. 

Beger, ba’ger, (LORENZ,) a: German antiquary, born 
at Heidelberg in 1653, wrote, in Latin, a number of treat- 
ises on numismatics. Died in 1705. 

Begeyn, ba-Zin’, (ABRAHAM,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born in 1650; died about 1710. 

Begh, bég, (LAMBERT,) sometimes called Le Beégue, 
a French ecclesiastic, supposed to have founded at Liege, 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, the religious 
order of Béguines, consisting of widows and unmarried 
women. The foundation of this order is ascribed by 
some writers to Saint Francis of Assisi. Died in 1177. 

See ‘‘L’ Art de vérifier les Dates.” 

Bégin, bi’zhan’, (AUGUSTE EMILE,) a French “ittéra- 
teur, born at Metz in 1803. He published a “ History 
of Napoleon, his Family, and his Epoch,” (6 vols., 1853 
et seq.) 

Bégin, (Louis JACQUES,) a French surgeon and writer, 
born at Liege in 1793; died in 1859. 

Bégon, bi’gén’, (ETIENNE,) a French lawyer, born 
about 1658; died in 1726. 

Bégon, (MICHEL,) a French magistrate and eminent 
patron of science, born at Blois in 1638, possessed a 
choice collection of medals and objects in natural his- 
tory. Plumier named in his honour the Begonia, a genus 
of South American plants remarkable for the beauty of 
their foliage and flowers. Died in 1710, 

See Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 


Bégon, (SCIPION JEROME,) son of the preceding, born 
at Brest in 1681, became Bishop of Toul. Died in 1753. 

Bégue de Presle, le, leh bag deh prél, (ACHILLE 
GUILLAUME,) a French physician, born near Orléans 
about 1735. He translated from the English some of 
the works of Monro and Lewis, and was a contributor 
to the ‘‘ Bibliotheque physico-économique.” He was a 
friend of J. J. Rousseau, and wrote an account of his last 
days. Died in 1807. 


See “ Biographie Médicale. 


Bégue, Le, leh bag or leh bég, a celebrated French 
musician and composer, was organist of the church of 
Saint-Merry, in Paris. Died about 1720. 

Béguelin, de, deh baglan’, (NICOLAs,) a Swiss phy- 
sician, born at Courlary In 1714, was tutor to Frederick 
William, afterwards King of Prussia. He subsequently 
became director of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin.. 
Died in 1789. 

Béguignot, de, deh ba’gén’yo’, (FRANGOIS BARTHE- 
LEMI,) COMTE, a French general, born in 1747, served 
in the campaigns of 1795 and 1799. Died in 1808. 

Béguillet, ba’Ze’ya’, (EDME,) a French agricultural 
writer; died in 1786. 

Béguin, ba’gan’, (JEAN,) a French chemist, born about 
1600, wrote * Tyrocinium Chymicum.” 

Behadar- (Bahadar- or Bahadur-) Khan, be-h4/dar 
or ba-ha/dur K4n, (Ala-ed-Deen-Aboo-Saeed, or 
Ala-ed-Din-Abii-Said, 41/4-ed-deen’ 4/bo0 s4-ceed’,) 
last Sultan of the Mongol dynasty in Persia, born in 
Azerbaijan in 1302. Died in 1335. 

See Price, ‘‘ History of Persia.” 


Behadar- (Bahadar- or Bahadur-) Shah, second 
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son of Aurung-Zeb, born about 1642, was also called the 
SULTAN MOAZZEM, (mo-&z/zem.) His brother Moham- 
med having died, Behadar became Emperor of the Moguls 
on the death of his father in 1707. He died in 1712. 


See EvLpuinsrong, “History of India;’? Fraser, “History of 
Nadir Shah,” ete. 


Behague, de, deh ba’4g’, (JEAN PIERRE ANTOINE,) 
Comrie, a French general, was appointed Governor of 
Martinique i in 1792. 

Behaim, ba’ him, written also Behem or Boehm, 
(MARTIN,) an eminent navigator and geographer, born at 
Nuremberg in 1436, is said to have béeen a pupil of Regio- 
montanus. ” About 1480 he visited Portugal, where he was 
received with great distinction, and in 1434 was appointed 
geographer to the African expedition of Diogo Cam, in 
which they explored the western coast of Africa from the 
river Gambia to the Congo. After his return to Lisbon 
he was made a knight by King John II. He subse- 
quently settled in the island of Fayal. In 1492 he made 
a terrestrial globe, (still in the possession of his family,) 
which is an interesting monument of the geographical 
science of that time. He died about 1506, leaving a num- 
ber of valuable maps and charts. 

See “Geschichte des Seefahrers Ritter Martin Behaim,” by F. W. 


Guittany, 1853; C. G. von Murr, “ Diplomatische Geschichte des 
beriihmten Ritters M. Behaim,” 1778. 


Beham, ba’h4m, sometimes written Bochem, (BAr- 
‘'THOLOMAUS,) a distinguished German painter and en- 
graver, born about 1496, was a pupil of Albert Diirer. 

\Among his master-pieces in engraving are “Triton and 
the Nereids,” and “Cleopatra.” Died in 1540. 

See HrrneckeEn, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Beham, (HANS SEBALD,) nephew of the preceding, 
born at Nuremberg in 1500, was one of the best pupils 
of Albert Diirer. His prints are of very small size, and 
include engravings on copper, etchings, and woodcuts. 
Died about 1550, 

See NaGvee, ‘* Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Behem. See BEHAIM. 

Behlen, ba’len, (STEPHAN,) a German writer, born at 
Fritzlar in 1784, published treatises on forest science and 
hunting. Died in 1847. 

Behm, bam, (ERNst LEOPOLD,) a German Protestant 
theological writer, born in 1700; died in 1742. 

- Behm, (JOHANN,) a German Protestant divine, born 
at Konigsberg in 1578, published, in Latin, a ‘Chro- 
nology of the World from the Creation to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.” Died in 1648. 

Behm, (JOHANN,) a German Protestant writer on 
theology, born in 1687; died at K6nigsberg in 1753. 

Behm, (MICHAEL,) a Protestant theologian and writer, 
born at Konigsberg in 1612; died in 1650, 

Behmen. See BoHME, (JAKOB.) 

Behmer, ba’mer, (FRIEDRICH EHRENREICH,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Berlin in 1721; died in 1776, 

Behn, bén, (Mrs. APHRA,) an English authoress, whose 
maiden name was JOHNSON, born about 1640. She wrote, 
besides plays, a number of poems, tales, etc., remarkable 
for their licentiousness. She is alluded to by Pope under 
the name of Astrea, which was hér pseudonym. Her 
novel entitled ‘“Oroonoko the American Prince” was 
very popular. About 1666 she was employed by Charles 
IT. as a secret agent at Antwerp, and captivated several 
lovers, from one of whom she extorted information of 
an intended expedition to burn the shipping in the 
Thames. Died in 1689. 

See Cipper, “‘ Lives of the English Poets.” 

Behourt, beh-oor’, (JEAN,) a French grammarian 
and drarnatist, born in Normandy, lived about 1600. 

Behr, bar, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German gene- 
ral, born in Pomerania in 1739, served in the French 
army in the Seven Years’ war. Died in 1831. 

Behr, (CuRIsTopuH,) a German. scholar, wrote several 
works in Latin. Died in 1704. 

Behr, (GrorGE .HENRI,) a physician, born in Stras- 
burg in 1708, was a pupil of Boerhaave. Died in 1761. 

Behr, (JOHANN HEINRICH AUGUST,) a German states- 
man, “a at Freiberg in 1793, became in 1849 minister 
of finance for the kingdom of Saxony. 

Behr, (WILHELM JOSEPH,) a German publicist, born 
at Sultzheim in 1775. He became professor of law at 
Wiirzburg in-1799, and was subsequently twice elected 
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to the Bavarian Diet, in which he supported liberal prin- 
ciples, and was punished by a long imprisonment. He 
became a member of the Frankfort Parliament in 1848. 
He published, besides other works, a “System of Public 
Law,” (3 vols., 1810.) Died in 1851. 

Behrens, ba/rens, (CONRAD BARTHOLD,) a German 
physician, born at Hildesheim in 1660. He wrote medi- 
cal, scientific, and historical treatises. Died in 1736. 

Behrens, (GEORG HENNING,) a German physician, 
born at Goslar in 1662. He wrote “ Hercynia Curiosa,” 
a work on the Hartz Forest, (1703.) Died in 1712. 

Behrens, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German traveller, 
published in 1739 ‘‘ Visits to Southern Countries.” 

Behrens, (MICHAEL,) a German theologian, born at 
Buxtehude, in Hanover, in 1657; died in 1728. 

Behrens, (RopoLF AuGuSTIN,) a German physician 
and medical writer, born at Brunswick; died in 1747. 

Behring, ba/ring, (Virus,) a Danish historian and 
Latin poet, born in Jutland in 1617, became historio- 
grapher to the King of Denmark. Died in 1675. 

See BarLiet, ‘‘ Jugements des Savants.”’ 

Béhr’ing, Beer’ing, or Be’ring, [Dan. pron. ba’ring,] 
(Virus,) a celebrated Danish navigator, and discoverer of 
the strait which bears his name, born in Jutland in 1680. 
Having entered the Russian navy at an early age and 
served with distinction against the Swedes, he was ap- 
pointed in 1725 commander of a scientific expedition to 
the Sea of Kamtchatka. After an absence of more than 
three years, during which he explored the coast of Kamt- 
chatka as fai as 67° 18’ N. lat. and ascertained that 
Asia was not joined to America, he returned to Russia. 
Appointed captain-commander in 1732, he set out ona 
second voyage in 1741, and discovered a part of the North 
American coast, supposed to have been New Norfolk. 
Both he and his crew being disabled by sickness, they 
attempted to return to Kamtchatka, but were wrecked 
on the island of Avatcha, since called Behring’s Island, 
where Behring died soon after. 

See “Nouvelles Découvertes faites des Russes entre |’Asie et 
l’ Amérique,” Paris, 1781. 

Beidawee or Beidawi, (Al,) 41 ba/da’wee’, written 
also Beidhawi and Beidhavi, (Abdal/lah-Ben- 
O/mar,) a learned Mussulman of the thirteenth century, 
born at Beda or Beida, in Farsistan, was the author of 
a “Universal Chronology,” (in Persian,) and a ‘ Com- 
mentary on the Koran,” (in Arabic.) The latter is highly 
esteemed by Mohammedans. 

Beier, bier, (ADRIAN,) a German jurist and legal 
writer, born at ‘Jena i in 1634, Was BE of law in his 
native city. Died in 1712. 

Beier, (AucustT,) See BEYER. 

Beier, (HARTMANN,) a Protestant theologian, born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1516, studied at Wittenberg, 
where he acquired the friendship of Luther. Died in 1577. 

Beil, bil, (JOHANN Davib,) a German actor and dra- 
matist, born at Chemnitz in 1734; died in 1794. 

Beimiram, bi’me-ram’, (ISAac,) a Jewish physician 
of the eleventh century, was a contemporary of Avicenna. 
He wrote several works. 

Bein, bin, (JOHANN,) a designer and engraver, born 
at Coxweiller (Bas-Rhin) in 1789; died in 1857. 

Beinaschi. See BENASCHI. 

Beinga-della, ban’ga del’l4, the last king of Pegu, 
who, after having conquered Ava in 1752, was made pris- 
oner in 1757 by the Burmans, and put to death in 1775. 

Beinl von Bienenburg, bin’) fon bee’nen-boore, 
(Anron,) a German physician, and professor of pathology 
at Vienna, born in 1749. He was physician-in-chief of 
the Imperial armies. Died in 1820. 

Beinville, ban’vél’, (CHARLES BARTHELEMI,) a French 
publicist and partisan of Richelieu, wrote a work entitled 
“French Truths opposed to Spanish Calumnies.” Died 
in 1641. 


See LELonG, “Bibliothéque historique de la France.” 


Beireis, bi’ris, (GOrTFRIED CHRISTOPH,) a German 
physician and chemist, born at Miihlhausen in 1730. He 
wrote on medicine and natural history. Died in 1809. 

See J. P. Gasuier, “ Narratio de Vita G. C. Beireisii,”’ 1812. 

Beisch, bish, written also Beich, (JOACHIM FRANZ,) a 
German landscape-painter and engraver, born in Suabia 
in 1665. Died in 1748. 
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Beisler, bis’/ler, (HERMANN,) a Bavarian statesman, 
born at Bensheim in 1790, filled several important offices 
under the government, and was appointed in 1848 min- 
ister of the interior, but held the office only three months. 

Beissier, bi’se-4’, (JACQUES,) a French surgeon, born 
in 1623, in Dauphiny, attended Louis XIV. in his cam- 
paigns. Died in 1712. 

Beisson, bi’sdn’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH ETIENNE,) a 
French engraver, born at Aix in 1759; died in 1820. 

Beitar. See ABEN-BEITAR. ‘ 

Beja, ba’zha, (Luis,) a Portuguese theologian and 
writer, born at Perestrello, lived about 1600-50. 

Beja, de, da ba’zha, (FREY ANTONIO,) a Portuguese 
priest, born in 1493, wrote a treatise against astrology. 

Béjart, ba/zhar’, (JACQuES,) a French comedian, born 
in Paris in 1622, was a friend of Moliére, and acted some 
of the characters in his plays. Died in 1659. 

Bejot, beh-zho’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Mittévateur, born 
at Montdidier in 1718, was professor of Greek at Paris, and 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1787. 

Bek. See BEEK, (DAVID.) i 

Béke, (CHARLES TILSTONE,) an English traveller and 
writer of high reputation, born in 1800, accompanied the 
expedition of Major Harris to Abyssinia about 1845. He 
wrote “Origines Biblicze, or Researches in Primeval His- 
tory,” (1834,) which was severely criticised in Germany 
by Paulus and others ; ‘‘ Essay on the Nile and its Tribu- 
taries,” (1847 ;) “On the Sources of the Nile in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon,” (1848;) and ‘On the Geographical 
Distribution of the Languages of Abyssinia,” (1849.) 

See ‘‘London Quarterly Review”’ for November, 1834. 

Beketof, bék’é-tof’, or Bek’e-toff’, (NikITA,) a 
Russian administrator, born in 1729, was governor of 
Astrachan, anda benefactor to the public. Died in 1794. 

Bekiesz, ba’ke-éss, (GASPAR,) a Hungarian general in 
the service of Poland, born about 1530; died in 1579. 

Bekk, bék, (JOHANN Baptist,) a German statesman 
and jurist, born at Tryberg, in Baden, in r800, became 
minister of the interior in 1846, which position he resigned 
after the revolution of 1848. 

Bekker or Becker, bék’ker, (BALTHASAR,) a Dutch 
theologian, born in Friesland in 1634, was the author of 
“ Researches on Comets,” and “ The World Bewitched,” 
(Betoverde Weereld,” 1691.) For the latter, in which 
he condemned the prevailing superstitions of the time 
respecting sorcery, he was deprived, by the synod, of his 
office as preacher. Died in 1608. 

See J. M. Scuwacer, ‘‘ Geschichte der Intoleranz, oder Leben und 
Schicksale des Dr. B. Bekker,” 1780; ‘‘B. Bekker in Franeker,” 
Groningen, 1848. 

Bekker, (ELIZABETH,) a celebrated Dutch novelist 
and poetess, born at Flushing in 1738. She was married 
to Adrian Wolff, a Protestant preacher, and after his death, 
in 1777, resided with her friend Agatha Deken, in conjunc- 
tion with whom she wrote her most admired romances, 
among which are the ‘“ History of William Leevend,” 
and “ History of Sara Burgerhart.” Died in 1804. 

Bekker, bék’/ker, (IMMANUEL,) an eminent German 
philologist and critic, born at Berlin in 1785. He studied 
at Halle under Wolf, and was appointed professor of 
philology and Greek at Berlin about 1807. As amem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, he was sent by that 
body, in 1817, to Italy, in order to assist in deciphering 
the “Institutes of Gaius,” discovered by Niebuhr. In 
1814 he had published his ‘‘ Anecdota Greeca,” (3 vols.) 
He produced good editions of the following authors : 
Plato, (10 vols., 1814-21,) “‘ The Attic Orators,” (7 vols., 
1823,) Aristotle, (7 vols.,1831,) Thucydides, (3 vols., 1821,) 
Aristophanes, (3 vols., 1825,) ‘‘Scholia for the Iliad,” (3 
vols., 1827,) and Photius, (2 vols., 1824.) 

See Brockuaus, ‘*‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”* 


Bektash, Bektasch, or Bektach. See BEYGTASH. 

Bel. See BELus and BAAL. 

Bel, bél, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French /térateur, born 
at Bordeaux in 1693, wrote “Critical Letters on the Ma- 
rianne of Voltaire,” (1726,) and other works. Died in 1738. 

See Qu#trarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bel, bél, (KAkL ANDREAS,) born at Presburg in 1717, 
was a son of Matthias, noticed below. He became pro- 
fessor of poetry at Leipsic. Died in 1782, 

Bel, [Lat. Bre’Lius,] (MATTHIAS,) a Hungarian theolo- 
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gian, historiographer to the emperor Charles VI., born 
at Orsova in 1684. He wrote several valuable works; 
in Latin, on Hungarian history. Died in 1749. 

Bel, le, leh bél, (JEAN,) a Belgian, born about 1305, 
wrote a chronicle of his own times, which was recently 
discovered, and published in 1850. Died about 1390. 

Be’la I, King of Hungary, succeeded to the throne 
in 1059. Died in 1063. 

Bela II, rue BLINp, succeeded Stephen in 1131. 

Bela ITT. became King of Hungaryin 1174. Hungary 
was first divided into counties in his reign. Died in 1196. 

Bela IV., son of Andrew II., ascended the throne in 
1235. During his reign the Moguls under Batoo- (Batu-) 
Khan ravaged Hungary with fire and sword. Died in 1270, 

Bela, de, da ba’l4, CABALLERO, a Basque historian, 
born about 1715, wrote a valuable ‘‘ History of tre 
Basques,” of which only an extract has been published. 


See Qu#érarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.” 


Beladori or Beladzori, (Ahmed,) or, more fully, 
Aboo-l-Hassan-Ahmed-Ibn-Yahya-al-Beladori, 
(or -Baladori,) 4’bdol has’san 4H’/med ib’n yah’hya 4l 
ba-la’do-ree, an Arabian historian and poet, lived at 
Bagdad in the ninth century. He wrote a history of the 
early conquests of the Arabs, and translated works from 
the Pehlevi into Arabic. He died in a hospital for the 
insane, in 892 A.D. 

See Ipn-KuavvikAn, ‘Biographical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Belair, beh-lar’, (ALEXANDRE PIERRE JULIENNE,) 2 
French general, born in Paris in 1747, served in the army 
of the North in 1793, and rose to be commander of the 
National Guards. He wrote several works on fortifica- 
tions. Died in 1819. 

See De CourceLtes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Francais.” 


Belair, (CHARLES,) born in Saint Domingo, was a 
nephew of the celebrated Toussaint L’Ouverture. He 
took an active part as general of brigade against the 
French in 1802; but, having been taken prisoner, he was 
condemned by a military commission and shot. 

_See P. Lacrorx, ‘‘ Mémoires sur les Révolutions de Saint-Do- 
mingue.”’ ’ 

Belanger, beh-l6n’zha’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1744; died in 1818. 

Belbeuf, de, deh bél’/buf’, (ANTOINE LouIS PIERRE 
JoserpH Godard—go’d&r’,) Marquis, a French jurist, 
born at Rouen in 1791, became a senator in 1852. 

Bel/camp, van, (JOHN,) a Dutch painter, who worked 
in London. Died in 1653. 

Belcari, de, da bél-ka/ree, (MAFFEO,) an Italian 
poet, born in Florence; died in 1454. 

Bel’cher, written also Belchier, (DABRIDGECOURT,) 
an English antiquary and dramatic writer. Died in 1621. 

Beicher, (Sir EDWARD,) an English naval.officer and 
explorer, born in 1799. He sailed with Captain Beechey 
to the Arctic regions in 1825, and subsequently, in the 
ship Sulphur, made a voyage round the world. He 
joined the expedition to China in 1841, and was knighted 
in 1843. In 1852 he commanded the expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. He published a “ Narrative of 
the Voyage round the World on the Sulphur,” (1836,) 
and several other works. 

Belcher, (JONATHAN,) one of the royal governors in 
America, born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1681, 
became one of the principal merchants in New Eng- 
land. He was Governor of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire from 1730 to 1741, when his enemies pro- 
cured his removal. Repairing at once to England, he 
vindicated his conduct before the king, was restored to 
the royal favour, and appointed Governor of New Jer- 
sey about 1747. Died in 1757. 

Belcher, (JONATHAN,) son of the preceding, born in 
1711. He graduated at Harvard in 1728, was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia in 1760, and chief 
justice in 1761. Died in 1776. ; 

Belchier, bel/cher or bel’chi-er, (JoHN,) an Eng- 
lish surgeon, and Fellow of the Royal Society, born in 
Surrey in 1706, became governor of Guy’s Hospital. 
Died in 1785. 

See Warr, ‘“ Bibliotheca Britannica.” 


Belderbusch, bél’/der-bddsh’, (Kart Lropotp,) 
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Count, born in 1749, became a member of the senate 
of the Netherlands in 1810. Died in 1826. 
Beldori, bél-do’ree, (GiovANNI Pix£?rRo,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Rome about 1615; died in 1696. 
Belelli, ba-lel’/lee, (FULGENCIO,) an Italian ecclesias- 
tic, born at Buccino, in Naples, about 1682 ; died in 1742. 
Belenvei, de, deh bel’én-vi’, or Beauvois, bd’vd’, 
(AIMERY,) a French troubadour. Died in 1264. 
Bel’e-sis or Bel/e-s¥s, a priest of Babylon, joined 
Arbaces in overthrowing the old Assyrian Empire. He 
was afterwards governor of Babylon, about 826 B.C. | 
Belestat, de, deh beh-lés’t#’, (GARDOUCH, gar’- 
doosh’,) MARQuis, a French writer, born at Toulouse 
in 1725; died in 1807. 4 
Belestat, de, (PreERRE LANGLOIS,) a French physi- 
cian, who lived about 1570, wrote on Egyptian antiquities. 
Beléze, beh-ldz’, (GUILLAUME LoUIS GUSTAVE,) a 
French /itéévateur, born at Montpellier in 1803. Among 
his works is a “ Universal Dictionary of Practical Life.” 
Bel/four, (Huco JAMEs,) an English dramatist and 
poet, born about 1802, published, under the pseudo- 
nym of Saint John Dorset, two dramas, entitled ‘* Mon- 
tezuma,” and “The Vampyre.” Died in 1827. 
Bel’frage, (HENRY,) minister at Falkirk, in Scotland, 
was born in 1774. He published ‘Discourses for the 
Young,” (1817,) and other works. Died in 1835. 
See McKerrow, “‘ Life of Henry Belfrage,’’ 1837. 
Belfredotti, de, da bél-fra-dot’tee, (BOCCHINO,) sove- 
reign of Volterra, in Italy, was put to death as a traitor 
(136t) for attempting to sell his country to the Pisans. 
See Sitsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 
Belgiojoso, bél-jo-yo’$0, (CRISTINA TRIVULZIO,) 
PRINCESS OF, an Italian lady, distinguished for her tal- 
ents and her patriotism, born at Milan in 1808. About 
1830 she removed to Paris, where she acquired the 
friendship of Augustin Thierry, Mignet, and other emi- 
nent men of the liberal party. In 1848 she warmly ad- 
vocated the Italian revolution, and raised a battalion of 
volunteers at her own expense. After the defeat of the pa- 
triots and the confiscation of her property, she went again 
to Paris, and became a contributor to the ‘‘ National.” 
Bel’gi-us or Bol’/gi-us, a leader of the Gauls, who 
in 279 B.C. gained a signal victory over the Macedonians, 
in which their king, Ptolemy Ceraunus, was killed. 
Belgrado, bél-gra’/do, (GIAcoMo,) an Italian Jesuit, 
born at Udine in 1704, wrote (in Latin) on mechanics 
and natural philosophy. Died in 1789. 
See MazzucueE ttt, “ Scrittori d’Italia.” 


Belgrand, bél/grén’, (CLAUDE HeENRI,) a French 
general, born in 1748, commanded at the long siege of 
Malta in 1800. Died in 1839. 

Bel-gra’/vi-us or Bel-lo-gra’vus, (RICHARD,) an 
English Carmelite monk under the refgn of Edward II. 

Belhomme, bél’om’ or ba’lom’, (Dom HUMBERT,) a 
French Benedictine friar and eloquent preacher, born at 
Bar-le-Duc in 1653; died in 1727. 

Belhomme, (JACQUES ETIENNE,) a French physician, 
born in Paris in 1800, wrote several treatises on insanity. 

Beli. See BALt. 

Belidor, de, da ba-le-pér’, (BERNARD FoRES?,) a 
distinguished engineer and military writer, born in Cata- 
lonia in 1693, became professor in the School of Artillery 
at La Feére, in France. He served in the German cam- 
paign of 1742, and afterwards became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Among his principal works are 
his “ Hydraulic Architecture,” (1737,) ‘‘New Course of 
Mathematics for the Use of Artillery,” (1757,) and a 
work on engineering, Died in 1761. 

See QuEérarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Beliére, dela, deh 1% beh-le-air’, (CLAUDE,) a French 
writer, was born at Charolies, and published, in 1664, 
“ Physionomie raisonnée.” 

Beligatti, bi-le-gat’/tee, (CAssro,) an Italian Capuchin 
and Orientalist, born at Macerata in 1708, resided as a 
missionary in Thibet. He published an alphabet of the 
language of Thibet, and a Hindostanee grammar. Died 
in 1791. 

See Erscu und Gruzer, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Belin, beh-lan’ or bl4n, (FRANGoIS,) a French dra- 
matist, born at Marseilles in 1672; died in 1732, 


Belin, (JEAN ALBERT?,) a learned French writer, born 
at Besangon about 1610, became Bishop of Bellay in 
1666. Died in 1677. 

Belin de Ballu, beh-lan’ deh b@‘lii’, (JAcquES Nico- 
LAS,) a French scholar, born in Paris in 1753, became 
professor of Greek in the University of Kharkov, in the 
Ukraine. He translated into French the ‘‘ Hecuba” of 
Euripides and the complete works of Lucian, with critical 
and historical remarks. He also wrote a ‘Critical His- 
tory of Eloquence among the Greeks and Romans,” 
(1803.) Died in Saint Petersburg in 1815. 

See QuErarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Beling, ba’ling, (OSWALD,) a German poet, born at 
Sleswick in 1625; died at Cassel in 1646. 

Bel/ing, (RICHARD,) an Irish Catholic, born in the 
county of Dublin in 1613. He first fought for the insur- 
gents in the rebellion of 1641, but afterwards joined the 
royalist army. He wrote, in Latin, a defence of the Irish 
Catholics, and other works. He added a sixth book to 
Sir Philip Sidney’s “Arcadia.” Died in 1677. 

Bélisaire or Belisar. See BELISARIUS. 

Bel-i-sa’ri-us, [Fr. BELISATRE, ba’le’zar’ ; Ger. BELT- 
SAR, ba’Je-zar’,| a Byzantine general,whose talents were of 
the highest order, was born at Germania, in Illyria, about 
505 A.D. He served in the guard of Justinian before his 
accession to the throne, (527,) and soon after that event 
was appointed general-in-chief of the army of the East. 
He defeated the Persians at Dara, in 530, and quelled a 
dangerous sedition at Constantinople in 532 a.d. In 533 
and 534 he gained decisive victories over the Vandals in 
Africa, captured their king, Gelimer, and destroyed his 
kingdom. For this service he was honoured with a tri- 
umph, and chosen sole consul, in §35. Between 535 and 
540 he was employed against the Ostrogoths, who had 
obtained possession of Italy. He made himself master 
of Rome, and had nearly reduced Italy, when he was re- 
called in 540 A.D. He opposed with success on the 
eastern frontier a Persian army under Cosroés (or Khos- 
roo) in 542, and at the end of this campaign was de- 
graded by the influence of the empress Theodora. He 
was fined and threatened with death, but was pardoned 
on condition that he would be reconciled to his unfaithfui 
and abandoned wife Antonina, who was a favourite of 
Theodora. In 544 he renewed the war against the Gothic 
king Totila in Italy, with a small army, which proved to 
be inadequate to the expulsion of the more numerous 
enemy. He returned to the capital in 548, and passed 
about ten years in inaction. His last service was the 
repulse of the Bulgarians, who invaded the empire in 
559 A.D., after which the jealousy of Justinian or the 
intrigues of courtiers deprived him of command. 

In 563 he was falsely accused of a conspiracy against 
the life of Justinian, for which his fortune was seques- 
tered. According to Gibbon, his innocence was recog- 
nized before his death, which occurred in 565 A.D. There 
appears to be no foundation for the once current tra- 
dition or fiction that he was deprived of sight and re- 
duced to support himself by begging. He seems to 
have been a Christian in outward conformity at least. 
As a general, he was distinguished for presence of mind 
and rapidity of movement. He was loyal to the em- 
peror, humane to the vanquished, and patient towards 
rivals who falsely accused him. 

See ‘‘ Life of Belisarius,’? by Lorp Manon, 1829; GiBzon, “‘ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH ZEL- 
LER, ‘‘ Belisarius,” Tiibingen, 1809; C. L. Roru, ‘‘ Ueber Belisars 
Ungnade,”’ 1846; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for May, 1847. 

Belknap, bél’/nap, (JEREMY,) an American historian 
and clergyman, born in Boston in 1744. He was ordained 
pastor of a Congregational church at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1767, and in 1787 removed to Boston, where he 
preached about ten years. He published a “ History of 
New Hampshire,” (3 vols., 1784-92,) ‘American Biog- 
raphy,” (2 vols., 1794-98,) and “The Foresters,” an 
apologue, Died in 1798. 

See a ‘‘ Life of J. Belknap,”’ 1847. ; 

Belknap, (WILLIAM G.,) an American officer, born 
at Newburg, New York, in 1794, served at the battle of 
Fort Erie in August, 1814, became a captain in 1822, 
and a major in 1842. He distinguished himself at Buena 
Vista in 1847. Died in 1852. 
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Bell, (ANDREW,) the founder of the monitorial system 
of instruction, also called the Madras system, was born at 
Saint Andrew’s, in Fifeshire, in 1752. He was appointed 
in 1789 chaplain of Fort Saint George, at Madras, where 
he devoted himself to the gratuitous instruction of the 
orphans of the military asylum. On his return to Eng- 
land he published an account of the new method, and 
soon after a school was established upon this plan by 
Joseph Lancaster. The success of these experiments 
caused the system to be generally adopted in England 
and other countries. Dr. Bell died in 1832, leaving large 
sums for the endowment of schools on the Madras. sys- 
tem. (See LANCASTER, JOSEPH.) 

See “ Life of the Rev. Andrew Bell,” by R. and C. C. SouTuey ; 
*London Quarterly Review” for October, 1811; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Bell, (BEAUPRE,) an English antiquary, who be- 
queathed a valuable collection of medals and manu- 
Scripts to Trinity College, Cambridge. Died in 1745. 

Bell, (BENJAMIN,) F.R.S., a distinguished Scottish sur- 
geon, born at Edinburgh, studied under Professor Monro. 
He published a “System of Surgery,” (6 vols.,. 1782,) 
and other works of high reputation, which were translated 
into French and German. Died in 1806. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bell, (Sir CHARLES,) an eminent physiologist and anato- 
mist, born at Edinburgh in 1774, was a son of the Rev. 
William Bell. .He was a pupil of his brother John, noticed 
below. About 1804 he became a resident of London, 
where he practised and lectured on surgery. He pub- 
lished in 1806 an ‘“‘ Essay on the Anatomy of Expression 
in Painting,” which is highly esteemed, and in 1807 his 
valuable “System of Operative Surgery.” In 1814 he 
was appointed surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, which 
he left in a flourishing condition in 1836. He was highly 
distinguished for his skill as an operator. In 1821 he 
announced an important discovery in a paper on the 
“Nervous System,” read before the Royal Society. He 
discovered that the nerves of sensation are distinct from 
the nerves of motion; that the former, arising from the 
posterior column of the spinal marrow, convey sensation 
from the body to the brain; and that the nerves con- 
nected with the anterior column convey the mandates of 
the will to the members, and are essential to voluntary 
motion. This has been pronounced the most important 
discovery in physiology since that of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey. In 1824 he published “An Ex- 
position of the Natural System of the Nerves of the 
Human Body,” and was appointed to the senior chair 
of anatomy and surgery in the London College of Sur- 
geons. He was knighted on the accession of William 
IV., (1830,) and accepted a chair of surgery in the Edin- 
burgh University in 1836. He died in Worcestershire, 
on a journey_to London, in April, 1842. 

Among his works are “Illustrations of the Great 
Operations of Surgery: Trepan, Hernia, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lithotomy,” (1821,) ‘‘The Hand, its 
Mechanism and Vital Endowments as evincing Design,” 
(one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 1833,) and an im- 
proved edition of his ‘Anatomy of Expression,” with 
illustrations drawn by himself, (1844.) 


See A. Suaw, ‘ Narrative of the Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell 
in the Nervous System,” 1837; “‘ Quarterly Review’? for May, 1843, 
vol, Ixxii. ; AmEpDEE Picuort, ‘‘Sur C, Bell,” Paris, 1846; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ (Supplement.) 


Bell, (CuRRER.) See BRONTE. 

Bell, (GEORGE JOSEPH,) an eminent Scottish jurist, 
born near Edinburgh in 1770. He published “Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of Scotland,” (1810,) which soon 
passed through six editions. Its rare merit procured 
for him a vote of thanks from the Faculty of Advocates, 
He also wrote ‘‘ Principles of the Law of Scotland,” and 
other standard treatises onlaw. In1821 he was appointed 
professor of Scottish law at Edinburgh. Died in 1843. 

Bell, (HENRY,) a Scottish engineer and mechanician, 
born in Linlithgowshire in 1767, He constructed in 
1811 a steamboat, which he launched on the Clyde in 
1812, four years after Fulton’s first experiment on the 
Hudson, of which he appears to have been ignorant, 
He died in 1830, and a monument was erected to his 
memory near Bowling. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
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Bell, (HENRY GLAsFoRD,) editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Literary Journal” in 1830, wrote a “ Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots,” and a collection of poems. 

Bell, (HENRY H.,) an American rear-admiral, born in 
North Carolina, entered the navy in 1823. He was ap- 
pointed fleet-captain to Farragut in April, 1862. He 
commanded a division of the fleet in the great battle 
with the forts below New Orleans, April 18-25 of that 
year. On the capture of New Orleans, he took down, 
in the midst of an angry mob, the flag of the disunion- 
ists from the custom-house. During the absence of 
Farragut in 1863, he commanded the Western Gulf 
Blockading Squadron, and was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral. He was drowned on the coast of Japan 
in January, 1868. 

Bell, (JAmeEs,) born at Jedburgh, in Scotland, in 1769, 
published a ‘System of Popular and Scientific Geogra- 
phy,” (6 vols.) Died in 1833. 

See CHambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Bell, (JOHN,) sometimes called BELL OF ANTERMONY, 
from his residence, a Scottish traveller, born in 1691. In 
1714 he visited Saint Petersburg, and in 1715 was ap- 
pointed by Peter the Great surgeon and physician to the 
expedition then preparing for Persia. He subsequently 
travelled in Siberia, China, and the Caucasus, and in 
1737 was sent by the Russian government on a mission 
to Constantinople. He died in Scotland in 1780. His 
works had been published in 1763, under the title of 
“Travels from Saint Petersburg to various Parts of 
Asia:” they are highly interesting, particularly the por- 
tion relating to China. 

See Cuampers, ‘“‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bell, (JouN,) an English printer, born in 1746, pub- 
lished fine editions of Shakspeare and other English 
poets. Died in 1831. 

Bell, (JoHN,) an English artillery officer, born in 1747, 
was the inventor of the ‘‘gun proof” and several other 
military machines, for which he obtained a silver medal 
from the Society of Arts. Died in 1798. 

Bell, (JoHN,) a distinguished British surgeon, born 
in Edinburgh in May, 1763, was a brother of Sir Charles 
Bell. He began to lecture on anatomy and surgery in 
Edinburgh about 1790, in a theatre built for himself, 
and practised surgery with great success. In 1793 he 
published the first volume of a “System of the Anatomy 
of the Human Body,” (4 vols., 1793-1804.) He was an 
eloquent lecturer, a powerful writer in controversy, and 
one of the most skilful operators of his time. His other 
principal works are ‘Discourses on the Nature and 
Cure of Wounds,” (2 vols., 1793-95,) ‘Principles of 
Surgery,” (3 vols., 1801,) and “ Observations on Italy,” 
(1825.) Having visited Italy for the benefit of his health, 
he died at Rome in April, 1820. “* His picturesque de- 
scriptions of the country are fresh and delightful land- 
scapes, while his remarks on the pictorial and sculptured 
treasures of Italy are replete with feeling and judgment.” 
(‘London Literary Gazette.’’) 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Bell, (JoHN,) M.D.,a physician and medical writer, 
born in Ireland in 1796, emigrated in 1810 to America. 
He was for several years lecturer on the institutes of 
medicine in the Philadelphia Medical Institute, and 
afterwards became professor of the theory and practice 
of medicine in the Medical College of Ohio. ’ 

Bell, (JOHN,) an American statesman, born near 
Nashville in 1797, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1816. He was elected a member of Congress in 
1827, and was re-elected six times between that year and 
1841. He opposed Calhoun’s project of nullification, 
and supported General Jackson as candidate for the 
Presidency in 1832, but protested against the removal of 
the deposits from the Bank of the United States. He 
acquired distinction as a debater, and was a constant ad- 
vocate of a protective tariff, and of the improvement of 
rivers and harbours. About 1833 he separated from the 
Democratic party and joined the Whigs, who elected 
him Speaker of the House of Representatives in 1834, 
when James K. Polk was his competitor. In 1836 he 
advocated the election of Hugh L, White to the Presi- 
dency, and was returned to Congress by the voters of 
the district which contains Nashville and the Hermitage, 
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(General Jackson’s residence.) He was appointed secre- 
tary of war by President Harrison in 1841, but he re- 
signed in September of that year, in consequence of 
Tyler’s defection from the Whig party. Having passed 
about six years in retirement, he was elected a Senator 
of the United States from Tennessee in 1847. He favoured 
the compromise measures of Mr. Clay in 1850, and op- 
posed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854. 
In 1853 he was re-elected a Senator for six years. In 
1860 a National Convention of a party styling itself the 
Constitutional Union Party nominated Mr. Bell for Pre- 
sident and Edward Everett for Vice-President, with a 
brief “platform,” which insisted only on “The Consti- 
tution, the Union, and the Enforcement of the Laws.” 
He received thirty-nine electoral votes, cast by the States 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. Died in 1869. 

Bell, (JouN,) an English sculptor, born in Norfolk in 
1800. Among his master-pieces are “‘ The Eagle-Slayer,” 
(1837,) “Una and the Lion,” “ Dorothea,” (1841,) and 
“The Babes in the Wood.” He has also produced sta- 
tues of the “Madonna and Child,” “Andromeda,” and 
other scriptural and classical subjects, 

Bell, (LuruER V.,) an American physician, born at 
Chester, New Hampshire, in 1806. He became, in 1837, 
superintendent of the McLean Insane Asylum at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Bell, (RoBER?,) a distinguished journalist and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Cork, in Ireland, in 1800. 
Having removed to London, he became a contributor to 
the ‘‘New Monthly Magazine,” “The Atlas,” and Lard- 
ner’s “Cabinet Cyclopedia.” In conjunction with Bul- 
wer and Lardner, he founded, in 1840, “The Monthly 
Chronicle.” He also published a ‘History of Russia,” 
(3 vols., 1836-38,) “ Lives of the English Poets,” (2 vols., 
1839,) “Outlines of China,” (1845,) a ‘Life of George 
Canning,” (1846,) and other works. Died in London 
in April, 1867. 

Bell, (SAMUEL,) an American Senator and lawyer, 
born at Londonderry, New Hampshire, in 1770. He was 
Governor of his native State for five years, (1819-23,) 
and was a Senator of the United States from 1823 to 
1835. Died in 1850. 

Bell, (fHoMaAS,) a distinguished English naturalist, 
born in Dorsetshire in 1792. He became, in 1825, one 
of the founders of the ‘ Zoological Journal,” and was 
subsequently elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
president of the Linnzean Society, (1853.) He published 
a “Monograph of the Testudinata,” (1833,) a ‘‘ History 
of British Quadrupeds,” (1836,) and a “ History of the 
British Stalk-Eyed Crustacea,” (1853.) 

Bell, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and religious 
writer, born about 1731, was chaplain to the princess 
Amelia, and was appointed, in 1765, prebendary of West- 
minster. Died in 1816. 

Bell, (WILLIAM,) an English painter, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He obtained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy, in 1771, for his picture of “ Venus re- 
questing Vulcan to forge the Arms for Atneas.” Died 
about 1800. 

Belia, bel’l4, (GERONIMO,) an Italian pastoral poet, 
born in Piedmont, lived about 1630-60. 

Bella, della, del’/l4 bel/l4, (GIANO,) an Italian demo- 
crat, who was exiled from Florence in 1294. Died about 
1295. 

Bella, della, (STEFANO,) an eminent Italian engraver, 
born at Florence in 1610, was commissioned by Cardinal 
Richelieu to engrave the “ Capture of Arras,” and other 
military exploits of Louis XIII. His works are of 
small dimensions, and number over fourteen hundred 
pieces. “No one,” says Basan, “has surpassed this 
excellent artist in delicacy and lightness of point.” In 
drawing human figures, it is said, he always began at 
the feet and worked upwards. On his return to Flor- 
ence, he was appointed teacher of design to Prince 
Cosimo II., afterwards grand duke. Among his master- 
pieces is a “ View of Pont-Neuf, Paris,” and ‘“ Parnas- 
sus.” Died in 1664. 

See NaGter, ‘Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon,” 

Bellacato, bél-l4-k4’to, (LurGr,) an Italian physician, 
born at Padua in 1501, practised in his native city. Died 
in 1575. 
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Bellagatta, bél-l4-g4t’t4, (ANGELO ANTONIO,) an 
Italian physician, born at Milan in 1704, wrote ‘ Philoso- 
phic Letters,” and other works. Died in 1742. 

Bellaguet, bi‘la’g4’/, (Louis FRANco!s,) a French 
littérateur, born at Sens in 1807, translated several works 
from the Latin and Italian. 

Bei’la-mont, (RICHARD,) EARL oF, an English noble- 
man, who was appointed Governor of New York and 
Massachusetts in 1695. He was a popular governor, and 
captured the pirate Captain Kidd. Died at New York 
in 1701. 

Bel/la-my, (ANNE GEORGE,) a noted English actress, 
born in London in 1733. She died in poverty in 1788, 
leaving a work entitled “Apology for the Life of G. Anne 
Bellamy,” (London, 1785,) which some writers have at- 
tributed to Alexander Bicknell. 

Bellamy, bel’la-me, [Dutch pron. bel/l4-mi,] (JA- 
COBUS,) one of the most eminent of Dutch poets, born 
at Flushing in 1757. On the occasion of the war of 
1785, he published his “Patriotic Poems,” (‘ Vader- 
landsche Gezangen.”) His other principal works are 
“ Songs of my Youth,” (“Gezangen mijner Jeugd,”) and 
a simple and touching story in the ballad form, entitled 
*‘Roosje.” He contributed greatly to improve the Dutch 
language and literature and bring them nearer to his 
favourite German models. He died at the early age of 
twenty-eight. 

See Q. Knipers, ‘‘ Notice sur Bellamy;’? A. VEREuL, “ Rede- 
voeringen over J. Douza en over J. Bellamy,’? 1791; OCKERSE en 
K.eyn, ‘Gedenkzuil op het Graf van J. Bellamy,” 1822; LoNGFEL- 
Low, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Bellamy, (JoHN,) an English writer, published in 1818 
“The Holy Bible, newly translated from the Original 
Hebrew.” 


See “London Quarterly Review,” vols. xix. and xxiii. ; ‘‘ Eclectic 
Review,”’ vol. x. 

Bel’/la-my, (JosePH,) a celebrated American theolo- 
gian, born in Connecticut in 1719, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1735. He was ordained pastor of the church at 
Bethlehem, Connecticut, in 1740, and also laboured as 
an itinerant preacher. He was regarded as a powerful 
preacher and a learned divine. His system of theology 
is similar to that of Jonathan Edwards. Several vol- 
umes of his sermons and other works have been pub- 
lished. Died in 1790. 

Bellamy, (THoMaAS,) an English writer, born at Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames in 1745, wrote a novel entitled “ Sa- 
daski,” and other works. Died in 1800. 

Bellange, ba/lénzh’, (JACQUES,) a French engraver, 
born at Chalons about 1610. Among his best prints are 
“Saint John .: the Wilderness,” and “The Death of 
Virginia.” 

See HEINECKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Bellangé, ba’l6n’zhd’, (JosePpH Louis HIPPOLyTreE,) a 
French painter of battles and historical pieces, born in 
Paris in 1800. 

Bellange, (THIERRY,) a French painter, pupil of 
Vouet, born at Nancy about 1596; died about 1650. 

Bellanger, ba’l6n’zha’, (FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1744. Among his works is 
the iron cupola of the grain-market, (Hadle au Blé,) Paris, 
(1812.) Died in 1818. 

Bellanger, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French engraver, who 
lived about 1745, executed, among other prints, the 
“Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” and ‘The Schoo) 
of Athens,” after Raphael. 

See HEINECKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 


Bellardi, bél-lar’dee,(CARLO Luict,) a physician and 
naturalist, born near Vercelli, in Piedmont, in 1741. He 
wrote several botanical treatises, and contributed to Al- 
lioni’s “Flora Pedemontana.” He lived many years in 
Turin. Died in 1828. 

See T1papo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Bellarini, bél-l4-ree’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian theo- 
logian, born at Castelnuovo, entered the society of Bar- 
nabites in 1575. He wrote “Mirror of Divine and 
Human Wisdom,” (“Speculum humane atque divine 
Sapientiae,” 1630.) Died in 1630. ‘ 

. Bellarmin or Bellarmine. See BELLARMINO. 

Bellarmino, bél-lar-mee’no, [Fr. BELLARMIN, ba’ 
lar’man’,| often called in English Bellarmin or Bellar- 
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mine, bél-lar’min, (ROBERTO,) an eminent Italian cardinal 
and champion of Catholicism, born at Montepulciano 
on the 4th of October, 1542. He entered the order of 
Jesuits at the age of eighteen, and became professor of 
theology at Louvain in 1570. On his return to Rome 
in 1576, he was appointed by Gregory XIII. to teach 
controversial theology in the college he had just founded. 
He was made a cardinal by Clement VIII. in 1598, and 
in 1601 Archbishop of Capua, but upon being appointed 
librarian of the Vatican, in 1605, he resigned his see. He 
died at Rome in 1621. Among his principal works are 
his “Controversies,” (“Disputationes de Controversiis 
Fidei adversos hujus temporis Hereticos,” 1581-88, 4 
vols., 1688,) “Treatise on the Duty of Bishops,” and 
“On the Power of the Pope in Temporal Affairs,” (all 
in Latin.) Cardinal Bellarmine was distinguished for 
his elevation of character and mildness of disposition, 
and, though esteemed one of the ablest controversialists 
of his time, was accustomed to say that “an ounce of 
peace was worth more than a pound of victory.” 

“As the century drew near its close,” says Hallam, 
“the Church of Rome brought forward her most re- 
nowned and formidable champion, Bellarmin. ... His 
abilities are best tested by Protestant theologians, not 
only in their terms of eulogy, but indirectly in the pecu- 
liar zeal with which they chose him as thee worthiest 
adversary. More than half a dozen books in the next 
fifty years bear the title of Anti-Bellarminus.” (‘In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 


See BELLARMINO’s ‘‘ Autobiography ;”’? G. Furicattt, “ Vita del 
Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino,”’ 1622; DANnreLLo Bartout, ‘ Della 
Vita di R. Bellarmino,”’ 1678; Francesco Marazza, ‘ Ristretto della 
Vita di R. Bellarmino,”’ 1682; P. Frizon, ‘ Vie du Cardinal Bellar- 
min,’’ 1708 ; and “‘ Leben des Cardinals R. Bellarmin, von einem Pries- 
ter in Franken,” 1846. 


Bellart, ba’lar’, (NICOLAS FRANGOIS,) a distinguished 
French advocate, born in Paris in 1761. He was made 
attorney-general of the royal court, grand officer of the 
legion of honour, and obtained other distinctions under 
Louis XVIII. Died in 1826. 

See Bitiecog, “* Notice sur Bellart,’’ 1826. 

Bellati, bél-l4’tee, (ANTONIO FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
theologian, Jesuit, and pulpit orator, born at Ferrara in 
1665, wrote “Sacred and Moral Treatises,” and other 
works. Died in 1742. 

See MazzucHE ty, “‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Bellati, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, born in 1745 ; 
died in 1808. Some of his works are at Rome. 

Bellavene, ba/la’van’, (JAcQuES NIcoLas,) BARON, 
born at Verdun in 1770, was appointed by Napoleon in 
1812 inspector-general of military schools. He wrote a 
** Course of Mathematics for the Use of Military Schools.” 
Died in 1826. 

Bellavia, bél-l4-vee’4, (MARCANTONIO,) a Sicilian 
engraver and painter, lived about 1600. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bellay, bald’ or bél14’,( FRANCOIS PHILIPPE,) a French 
medical writer, born at Lent in 1762, practised at Lyons. 
He published, with Dr. Brion, a good medical journal, 
(1799-1804.) Died in 1824. 

Bellay, du, du ba/la’, (GUILLAUME,) Seigneur de 
Langey, a French diplomatist and soldier, born near 
Montmirail in 1491. He was appointed by Francis. I. 
Viceroy of Piedmont, and was employed in important 
embassies to England, Italy, and Germany. He died in 
1543, leaving ‘Memoirs of his Times.” 

See BrantOme, “‘ Mémoires des Capitaines Frangais.”’ 

Bellay, du, (JEAN,) a French cardinal, brother of the 
preceding, born in 1492, was patronized by Francis L., 
and became successively Bishop of Paris and of Limoges, 
and Archbishop of Bordeaux. Died in 1560. 

See Ausrry, “‘ Histoire des Cardinaux.”’ 


Bellay, du, (JoAcHIM,) a distinguished poet, nephew 
of the preceding, surnamed THE FRENCH OVID, was born 
near Angers about 1524. He enjoyed the favour of 
Francis I. and his sister, Margaret of Navarre. He wrote 
Latin pvems and sonnets, which were greatly admired in 
his time. Died in 1560. 

See SaintTE-Beuve, ‘Tableau de la Poésie Francaise au seizitme 
Siécle ;?’? and LonGrEttow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Bellay, du, (MARTIN,) brother of the cardinal, became 
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lieutenant of Normandy. He wrote ‘ Historic Memoirs 
from 1513 to 1547.” Died in.1559. 

Bellay, du, (REN#,) the youngest brother of Cardinal 
du Bellay, became in 1535 Bishop of Mans. Died in 1546. 

His nephew, EusracHE Du BELLAY, became Bishop 
of Paris. 

Belle, bél, (CLEMENT Louis MARIE ANNE,) a histori- 
cal painter, born in Paris in 1722; died in 1806. 

Belle, de, deh bél, (JEAN FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a French 
officer, born at Voreppe in 1767, served in the Italian 
campaign of 1799, and subsequently under Le Clere in 
Saint Domingo, where he fell in battle in 1802. 

Belle, la, 1% bél, (ALEXIS SIMON,) a French portrait- 
painter, born about 1674; died in 1734. 

Belleau, b4’l0’, (REMy,) born at Nogent-le-Rotrou in 
1528, was a friend of Ronsard, and was one of the seven 
poets called ‘‘the French Pleiades.” He wrote pastorals 
entitled ‘“Bergeries,” and “Amours et nouveaux Es- 
changes des Pierres précieuses,” (1576.) Died in Paris 
in 1577. 

See LoncrEeLiow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bellebuoni, bél-]la-boo-o’/nee, (MATTEO,) an Italian 
writer, born about 1290, translated from the Latin into 
Italian “The History of the War of Troy.” 

See GinGuEn#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Bellecombe, de, deh bél’kémb’, (ANDRE URSULE 
Cassk,) a French /7térateur, born at Montpézat, in Lot- 
et-Garonne, in 1822, wrote a “ Universal History,” (8th 
volume, 1858; unfinished.) 

Bellecourt, bél’koor’, (JEAN CLAUDE GILLES,) some- 
times called CoLson, a French comedian, born in Paris 
in 1725; died in 1778. His wife, Rose PETRONILLE LE 
ROY DE LA CORBINAYE, was also a popular actress. 

Bellée, ba’la’, (TEODORO,) an Italian physician, born 
near Ragusa. He taught medicine at Padua for many 
years. Died in 1600. 

Bellefonds or Bellefont, de, deh bél’fon’, (BERNAR- 
DIN Gigault—zhe’gd’,) MARQuIsS, born in 1630, served 
in Flanders in 1637, and subsequently in Holland, and 
was made marshal of France in 1668. Died in 1694. 

Belleforest, de, deh bél’fo’rd’, (FRANGOIS,) a French 
littérateur, born at Sarzan in 1530, was a favourite at the 
court of Margaret, Queen of Navarre. He published 
many mediocre works, among which is “ Histoires tra- 
giques,” translated from Bandello. Diedin Paris in 1583. 

Bellegarde, de, deh bél/g&rd’, (ANTOINE DUBOIS,) 
a member of the French National Convention, born in 
Angoumois about 1740. He became subsequently a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred and of the Coun- 
cil of Ancients, (1798.) Died in 1825. 

Bellegarde, de, (GABRIEL Du PAc,) a French Jansen- 
ist theologian, born near Carcassonne in 1717. He wrote 
“* Historical Memoirs on the Affair of the Bull Unigeni- 
tus,” and other works. Died in 1789. 

Bellegarde, de, (HENnRI,) Comre, born at Chambéry, 
in Savoy, in 1755, entered the Austrian service, and 
fought in the principal campaigns against the French 
from 1793 to 1800. Hewas made field-marshal in 1806. 
Died in 1831. 

Bellegarde, de, (JEAN BAPTISTE MorVAN,) generally 
known as the ABBE DE BELLEGARDE, born near Nantes 
in 1648. He made translations from Saint Chrysostom, 
Saint Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and other Fathers, also 
several of the Latin classics. Died in 1734. 

See Morér, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Bellegarde, de, (RoGER de Saint-Lary—deh san’- 
12’re’,) a French marshal, who enjoyed the favour of 
Catherine de Médicis and Henry II1., but, having fallen 
into disgrace, was poisoned by order of the former, (1579-) 

See F. Secousss, ‘“‘ Mémoire historique sur la Vie de Roger de 
Saint-Lary de Bellegarde,” 1764. 

Bellegarde, de, (RocrrR de Saint-Lary et de 
Termes—deh san‘l@’re’ 4 deh tarm/’,) Duc, born aLout 
1563, was a favourite of Henry III., Henry IV., and 
Louis XIII. Died in 1646. 

Bellegingue, bél’g4ng’, (PreRRE,) a French physician, 
born at Besangon in 1759; died in 1826. 

Belle-Isle, de, Duc. See Fouqurt, (CHARLES Louis 
AUGUSTE.) 

Belle-Isle, de, (Louris CHARLES ARMAND FouQvET;) 
CHEVALIER. See FouQuet. 


€ ask; gas s; & hard; gas 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, tilled; $asz; th asin this. (J-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Bel’/len-den, Ballantyne, or Ballentyne, (JOHN,) 
a Scottish poet, who served James V. as “clerk of his 
comptis,” and became Archdeacon of Moray about 1536. 
He translated Hector Boece’s “ History of Scotland” 
from the Latin into the vernacular language, and wrote 
several poems. Died at Rome about 1550. 

See BALLENTYNE, in CuamBers’s ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bellenden, Ballantyne, or Ballenden, (Sir Joun,) 
a Scottish statesman and jurist, was appointed a lord of 
session in 1547, and on the arrival of Queen Mary be- 
came one of her privy council. Died in 1577. 

See Cuampers, “Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Bellenden, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish writer, celebrated 
for the elegance of his Latinity. He resided many years 
in Paris, where he is said to have been professor of hu- 
manities. His principal works are a sort of compilation 
from Cicero, entitled ‘‘Ciceronis Princeps,” (1608,) dedi- 
cated to Prince Henry, “ De Statu Reipublice,” and “ De 
Statu prisci Orbis,” (1615.) Dr. Middleton has been 
charged with borrowing from these writings in his “ Life 
of Cicero.” Died before 1633. 


See CHAamBeErs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’? 


Bellenger, b4/l6n’zha’, (FRANGOIS,) a French philolo- 
gist and /ttévateur, born in the diocese of Lisieux in 
1688. He translated Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
wrote several critical essays. Died in 1749. 

Bellenghi, bél-lén’Zee, (FILIPPO MARIA ALBERTINO,) 


an Italian writer on theology and physical sciences, born, 


at Forlimpopoli in 1758. 
cosia. Died in 1839. 

Belle-Perche, de, deh bél’parsh’, (PIERRE,) a chan- 
cellor of France and learned bishop, born in Nivernais ; 
died in 1307. 

Beller or Bellere, ba‘lair’, [Lat. BELLE’RUS,] a Flem- 
ish typographer and writer, published at Antwerp a num- 
ber of elegant editions of the classics. Died in 1595. 

Bellermann, bel/ler-main’, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) 
son of Johann Joachim, noticed below, a German Prot- 
estant theologian and writer, born at Erfurt in 1793. 

Bellermann, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German Jzt¢é- 
rateur, a brother of the preceding, born at Erfurt in 1795. 
He published in 1840 an edition of the “Hymns of 
Dionysius and Mesomedes.” 

Bellermann, (JOHANN JOACHIM,) a German theolo- 
gian and antiquary, born in 1754 at Erfurt, where he 
became professor of theology, (1790.) He wrote a 
“Manual of Biblical Literature,” (1787,) ‘Remarks on 
Pheenician and Punic Coins,” (1812,) and other works. 
Died in 1842. 


See ‘‘ J. J. Bellermanni, Vita breviter ab ipso descripta,”’ 1804. 


Bel-ler’o-phon, [Gr. BeAAgepogov, ] ze. “ Slayer of Belle- 
rus,” originally called Hippon/ous, in Grecian mythol- 
ogy, was the son of Glaucus, King of Corinth. Having 
slain Bellerus, he fled to Preetus, King of Argos, who, 
at the instigation of his wife, sent him to Iobates, King of 
Lycia, requesting the latter to put him to death. Bellero- 
phon being sent by Iobates against the monster Chi- 
mera, slew him, and afterwards defeated the Amazons. 
Attempting to soar to Olympus on the winged horse 
Pegasus, Jupiter caused him to be thrown to the earth, 
and he was made blind by the fall. 

Bellerose, bél’roz’, (PIERRE le Messier—leh md’- 
se-4’,) a French comedian, died in 1670. 

Bellet, b4’14’, ABBE, a French antiquary and natural- 
ist, lived about 1720. He was canon of Cadillac. 

Bellet, (CHARLES,) a French ecclesiastic and religious 
writer, born in 1702; died in 1771. 

Bellet, (Isaac,) a French physician, who was in- 
spector of the mineral waters of France. Died in 1778. 

Bellet-Verrier, bald’ va’re-4’, (HUBERT,) a French 
writer, lived about 1680-1725. His principal work is 
entitled “ Alphabetical Memorial concerning the Law, 
Police, and Finances of France.” 

Belleteste, bél’tét’, (B.,) a French Orientalist, born at 
Orléans in 1778, translated from the Arabic a “ Treatise 
Died in 1808. 


He became Archbishop of Ni- 


on Precious Stones.’ 

Belleval, de, deh bél’val’, (CHARLES FRANGoIs Du- 
meisniel—dii’ma‘ne-el’,) a French botanist, born in 
1733; died at Abbeville in 1790. 


Belleval, de, (PIERRE RICHER,) a French physician 
and botanist, born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1558. He 
became, in 1596, professor of botany at Montpellier, be- 
ing the first who taught that science in France except 
in connection with medicine. The genus Richeria was 
named in his honour. Died at Montpellier in 1623. 

See “‘ Recherches sur la Vie de P. R. de Belleval,’”’ Paris, 1822. 


Belleville, bél’vél’, or Turlupin, tiir’lii’pan’, (HENRI 
Legrand—leh’grén’,) a French comedian. Died in 
1634. 

Bellevois, bél’vw4/, a skilful painter of marine views, 
Died at Hamburg in 1684. 

Bellevue, de, deh bél’vii’, (ARMAND,) a French Do- 
minican monk, born in Provence about 1290. 

Bellevue, de, (JAcqurs,) a French jurist, born at 
Aix, became, in 1314, professor of law at Perugia. 

Belley, ba’la’, (AUGUSTIN,) a French antiquary, born 
at Sainte-Foi-de-Montgomery in 1697, was a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1771. 

Belli, bél/lee, (CARLO,) an Italian Jesuit and writer, 
born at Venice in 1742; died in 1816. 

Belli, (CHERUBINO,) a Sicilian monk and poet, lived 
about 1590-1650. 

Belli, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian theologian and writer, 
born at Arzignano in 1577; died in 1644. 

Belli, (GiuL10,) an Italian writer, born at Capo d’Is- 
tria, wrote a work entitled “‘ Hermes Politicus,” (1608.) 

Belli, [Lat. BEL’L1us,] (HoNoRtus,) an Italian physi- 
cian and botanist, born at Vicenza, lived about 1550-90. 
He practised in the island of Crete, was well versed in 
the Greek language, and was one of the first that at- 
tempted to identify the plants mentioned by the ancients. 

See JécuEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.”’ 

Belli, (PAoLo,) an Italian Jesuit and Latin writer, 
born at Messina in 1588; died in 1658. 

Belli, (P1eTRo,) an Italian jurist, born at Alba in 1502; 
died in 1575. ; 

See VERNAzzA, “Vie de P. Belli,’”’ 1783. 

Belliard, bi/le-ar’, (AUGUSTIN DANIEL,) COMTE, a 
French general, born at Fontenay-le-Comte in 1769. He 
became a general in 1796, fought successfully in the 
campaigns of Italy, Egypt, Austria, and Russia, and in 
1814 was made colonel-general of the cavalry of the 
guard. He was created a peer by Louis XVIII., and 
in 1831 was sent as ambassador to Belgium, Died at 
Brussels in 1832. 

See ‘‘Mémoires du Comte Belliard, écrits par lui-méme,”’ 3 vols., 
1834; *f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bellicard, ba’/le’kar’, (JEROME CHARLES,) a French 
architect and engraver, born in Paris in 1726, was pro- 
fessor in the Royal Academy of Architecture. He pub- 
lished “Observations on the Antiquities of Hercula- 
neum,” (1754.) He was a member of the Academies of 
Florence and Bologna. Died in 1786. 

See Le Branc, *‘ Manuel de |’Amateur d’Estampes.” 

Bellier, ba’le-4’, (PIERRE,) a French scholar, who 
translated a part of the works of Philo-Judzeus, (1575.) 

Belliévre, de, deh ba’le-Avr’, (ALBERT,) a French 
prelate, son of Pomponne, noticed below, was appointed 
Archbishop of Lyons by Henry IV. in 1599. In 1604 he 
resigned his office to his brother Claude. Died in 1621, 

Belliévre, de, (NIcoLAs,) brother of the preceding, 
born in 1583, rose to be president of the parliament of 
Paris in 1614. 

Belliévre, de, (PoMPONNE,) a French jurist and diplo- 
matist, born at Lyons in 1529. He was sent on import- 
ant missions to Sweden and England, and in 1599 was 
made chancellor of France by Henry IV. Died in 1607, 

See Jean Paprre Masson, “‘ Elogium P. de Belliévre,’’ 1607. 

Bellin, the French of BELLINT, which see. 

Bellin, ba’lan’, (JACQUES NICoLAs,) a French hydro- 
grapher and engineer of the marine, born in Paris in 
1703. He executed the maps for the Abbé Prévost’s 
“Histoire Générale des Voyages,” and published a col- 
lection of charts entitled ‘ French Hydrography,” (1756.) 
Died in 1772. 

Bellincioni, bél-lén-cho’nee, (BERNARDO,) sometimes 
called Bellinzona, a Florentine poet. Died in 1491. 

Belling, von, fon bel/ling, (WILHELM SEBASTIAN,) 
a Prussian general and favourite of Frederick the Great, 
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born about 1719, served with distinction in the Seven 
Years’ war. Died in £799. 

See ARCHENHOLZ, “‘ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans.” 

Bellingen, de, deh ba/lan’zh6n’, (FLEURI,) a French 
grammarian, was the author of “ Etymology or Expla- 
nation of French Proverbs,” (1656.) 

Bellingham, bel’ling-am, (Sir EpwarpD,) an able sol- 
dier, and for two years governor or deputy of Ireland 
under Edward VI. Died in 1549. 


See Froups, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. v. chap. xxviii. 


Bel/ling-ham, (RICHARD,) Governor of Massachu- 
setts, born in England in 1592. He carne to America 
as a lawyer in 1634, and subsequently filled the office of 
lieutenant-governor for thirteen years and that of gov- 
ernor for ten years. He was first elected in opposition 
to Governor Winthrop in 1641. Died in 1672. 

Bellini, bél-lee’nee, or Bellino, bél-lee/no, an Italian 
painter of the Venetian school, lived about 1500. 

Bellini, (Frx1ppo,) an Italian painter, born at Urbino 
about 1560. His pictures in fresco and oil are praised. 

See Lanzt, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Bellini, [Fr. BELLIN, ba’l4n’,| (GENTILE,) a celebrated 
Venetian painter, born in 1421, was a son of Jacopo, no- 
ticed below. Among his master-pieces are “‘ The Preach- 
ing of Saint Mark,” and “Presentation of the Infant 
Jesus at the Temple.” He was invited to Constantinople 
by the Sultan Mahomet II., who treated him with dis- 
tinguished favour and employed him to paint several 
historical pieces. Died about 1507. 

See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;”? Mrs. JAMEsoNn, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Early Italian Painters,” 

Bellini, (GIOVANNI,) brother of the preceding, born at 
Venice about 1426, was the most distinguished member of 
his family, and is regarded as the founder of the Venetian 
school. He assisted his brother in the embellishment 
of the senate-house at Venice, and painted a great num- 
ber of historical pieces. Of these we may namea ‘ Coro- 
nation of the Virgin,” a ‘Madonna and Child attended 
by the Angels,” “Christ at Emmaus,” and “The Saviour 
giving a Benediction.” His works display great richness 
of colouring and superior arrangement of the draperies. 
Among his numerous pupils were Titian and Giorgione. 
His death is variously dated 1510, 1512, or 1516. 

See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;’’ Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Early Italian Painters ;” Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”’ 
“G,. Bellini e Pittori contemporanei,’’ Venice, 1840. 

Bellini, (JAcopo,) a Venetian painter, chiefly distin- 
guished for his portraits. He was one of the first who 
painted in oil. Died about 1470. 

Bellini, (LAURENTIO,) a celebrated Italian anatomist 
and physician, born at Florence in 1643. He studied 
at Pisa under Borelli, whose peculiar system he adopted. 
(See BoRELLI, GIOVANNI ALFONSO.) After having filled 
the chair of anatomy at Pisa for thirty years, he became 
first physician to the grand duke Cosimo III. at Flor- 
ence. He wrote several medical treatises in Latin, 
which had a high reputation in his time. Died in 
1704. 

Sec Fapront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;” G. Arti, 
mone biografiche della Vita di M. Malpighi e di L. Bellini,” 
1847. 

Bellini, [Fr. BELLIN,] (VINCENZO,) a celebrated mu- 
sical composer, born at Catania, in Sicily, about 1802. 
He studied at Naples under Zingarelli. Having produced 
several symphonies and other musical pieces, he brought 
out at Milan in 1827 his opera of “Il Pirata,” which was 
very successful. It was soon followed by ‘‘ La Straniera,” 
and “J Capuletti ed i Montecchi.” “La Sonnambula” 
came out in March, 1831, and in December of the same 
year “La Norma.” ‘The two last-named operas were 
received with enthusiasm throughout Europe, and still 
retain their popularity. In 1834 he produced “I Puri- 
tani,” which ranks among his best works. He died near 
Paris in September, 1835, at the early age of thirty-two. 

See FEris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” F. GERARDI, 
“* Biografia di V. Bellini,’”’ 1835. 

Bellman, bél’/m4an, (KARL MIcKEL,) a Swedish poet, 
born at Stockholm about 1740. His lyrics are princi- 
pally bacchanalian songs and delineations of low life, 
and enjoy great popularity in Sweden. Among these 


may be named “The Temple of Bacchus” and “ Fred- 
man’s Sanger og Epistlar.” Died in 1795. 

See Cart Prous, “C. M. Bellman’s Livy, og Bellman som comisk 
Dithyrambiker af J. L. Heiberg,” 1844. 

Bello, bel’lo, (Fittpro,) an Italian Zttérateur, born at 
Naples in 1666; died in 1719. 

Bello, (MARco,) an Italian painter of the Venetian 
school, lived about 1450. 

Belloc, ba’lok’, (JEAN HILAIRE,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, born at Nantes in 1787. 

Belloc, (JEAN Louis,) a French surgeon, born near 
Agen in 1730, published a number of works on surgery 
and legal medicine, and invented several surgical instru- 
ments. He acquired celebrity as a professor in Paris, 
where he died in 1807. 

Belloc, ba‘lok’, (LouisE SwWANTON,) MADAME, a 
French writer, of Irish extraction, born at La Rochelle 
in 1799, translated into French a number of the works 
of Byron, Moore, and Miss Edgeworth, also Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

See Quérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bellocg, ba/lok’, (PIERRE,) a French /ittérateur and 
satirist, born in Paris in 1645; died in 1704. 

Bel-lo’na, [Fr. BELLONE, ba’lon’; derived from the 
Latin dellum, “‘war,”] the goddess of war of the ancient 
Romans. She delights in war and carnage; she is 
usually represented as the companion, and sometimes as 
the sister or wife, of Mars. She is described by the poets 
as armed with a scourge, and bearing a torch in her hand, 
Her priests were called Bellonari, 

See Tresier, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Bellonz Cultu,”’ 1842. 

Belloni, bél-lo’nee, (GERONIMO,) a Roman banker, 
patronized by Benedict IV., wrote an ‘“‘ Essay on Com- 
merce,” which was translated into several languages. 
Died in 1761. 

See MazzucHE tu, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Belloni, (GIiovaAnnl,) an Italian theologian and jurist, 
was canon of Padua. Died in 1623. 

Belloni, (GiusEppE,) an Italian sculptor and archi- 
tect, resided at Venice about 1600-20. 

Belloni, (PAOLO,) an Italian jurist and legal writer, 
was professor of civil law at Pavia. Died in 1625. 

Bellori, bél-lo’ree, (GIOVANNI PIETRO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Rome in 1615, wrote a number of 
treatises on Roman history and antiquities. Christina 
of Sweden appointed him her librarian and keeper of 
her cabinet. Died in 1696. 

See MazzucHE tI, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Bellot, ba’/lo’, (JoseEPH RENE,) a French naval officer, 
born in Paris in 1826, accompanied Captain Belcher in 
search of Sir John Franklin in 1852. Having afterwards 
joined Inglefield’s expedition, he perished in a storm 
near Cape Bowden in 1853. He discovered a strait con- 
necting Prince Regent’s Inlet and Peel Sound, which has 
been named Bellot’s Strait. 

Bellot, (PIERRE FRANGCOIS,) a French jurist, born at 
Geneva in 1776, was professor of civil law. Died at 
Geneva in 1836. 

See CHERBULIEZ, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de P. F. Bellot,’’ 1838. 

Bellotti, bél-lot/tee, (BERNARDO,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, surnamed CANALETTO, born at Venice in 
1724. Died in 1780. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bellotti, (PreTR®@,) an Italian painter of the Venetian 
school, born at Volgano; died in 1700. 

Bel-lo-ve’sus, the first Gallic chief who passed the 
Alps, established himself with his band in Etruria, ac- 
cording to Livy, about 590 B.c. 

See Dup.erx, ‘' Mémoires des Gaules.”’ 

Bel/lows, (Henry Wuitney,) D.D., an eminent 
Unitarian divine, born in Boston in 1814. He took the 
degree of A.B. at Harvard in 1832, and afterwards stu 
died in the theological school of that university. In 
1838 he became pastor of a church in the city of New 
York. He was the principal founder of the “ Christian 
Inquirer,” (1846,) and was for several years the chief 
contributor to its columns. Mr. Bellows is an able and 
eloquent public speaker, and has lectured successfully on 
a great variety of subjects, especially those connected 
with social or educational interests, or with patriotic or 
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ean enterprises. Among his publications, his 
ectures “On the Treatment of Social Diseases,” deliv- 
ered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 1857, deserve to 
be particularly mentioned. He was the principal origin- 
ator of the United States Sanitary Commission, of 
which he became. the first president in 1862. He held 
this position as long as that organization continued. 

Belloy, de, deh bd’lw4’/, (AuGusTE,). MARQUIS, a 
French poet, born in Paris about 1815. He produced, 
besides other works, “ Orfa,” (1853,) and ‘‘ Flowery 
Legends,” (‘‘ Légendes fleuries,”’ 1855.) 

Belloy, de, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French cardinal, and 
Archbishop of Paris, born near Senlis in 1709; died in 
1808. 

Belloy, de, (Prerre,) a French jurist, born at Mon- 
tauban about 1540. His principal work is entitled “The 
Catholic Apology,” being a defence of the rights of 
Henry of Navarre to the throne independent of his Ca- 
tholicity. In consequence of this he was imprisoned 
two years in the Bastille by the Guises. 

See Morért, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Belloy, de, (PirrrE LAURENT Buyrette—bii-e’rét’ 
or bwe’rét’,) a French dramatist, born at Saint-Flour-en- 
Auvergne in 1727, wrote a tragedy entitled “The Siege 
of Calais.” He was a member of the French Academy. 
Died in 1775. 

See Quirarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bellucci, bél-loot/chee, or Belluzzi, bél-loot’see, 
(AN'rONIO,) an Italian painter, born in 1654, was patron- 
ized by Joseph I. of Austria. He excelled in painting 
small figures. Died in 1726. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bellucci, (TOMMASO,) an Italian botanist, born at 
Pistoia. He became professor of botany at Pisa, and 
published in 1662 an ‘“ Index of Plants in the Garden of 
Pisa,’’ (in Latin.) 

Bellune, Duc pE. See VIcror. 

Bellunello, bél-loo-nel’/lo, (ANDREA,) an 
painter, born in the Friuli, lived about 1470. 

Bellunese, bél-loo-na/sa, (GIoRGIO,) an Italian por- 
trait-painter, born in the Friuli, lived about 1550. 

Belluno, DUKE or. See VIcTorR. 

Belluti, bél-loo’tee, (BONAVENTURA,) a Sicilian phi- 
losopher and ecclesiastic, born at Catania in 1599. He 
wrote a ‘Course of Philosophy,” and other works, in 
Latin. Died in 1676. 

Belluzzi. See BrLLUCCI. 

Belly, ba’le’, or Billy, be’ye’, (JAcQuEs,) a French 
painter and engraver, born at Chartres in 1603. 

Belmas, bél’ma’, (Louts,) born at Montréal, in the 
department of Aude, in 1757, became Bishop of Cam- 
brai in 1802. By his advocacy of the liberty of the Gal- 
lican Church and his submission to the civil constitution 
of the clergy, he incurred the displeasure of the pope. 
He was the last constitutional bishop. Died in 1841. 

See Lasatveg, ‘‘ Eloge de M. Belmas,’’ 1848. 

Bel/meis or Bel/meys, (JOHN,) called also John of 
York, a divine of the twelfth century, was Bishop of 
Poitou. He wrote against Thomas a Becket. 

Belmeis or Beaumes, de, (RICHARD,) was conse- 
crated as Bishop of London about 1150. 

Belmeis or Beaumes, de, (RICHARD,) became Bishop 
of London in 1108. He expended a large sum of money 
in the erection of Saint Paul’s Cathedral. Died in 1127. 

Belmissero, bél-més-sa/ro, or Belmessere, bél-més- 
sa/ra, (PAOLO,) an Italian. physician and Latin poet, born 
at Lanni, lived about 1530. He was professor of medi- 
cine and philosophy at Bologna. 

See Mazzucue tt, “ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 


Belmondi, bél’mdn‘de’, (PreRRE,) a French /itéra- 
teur, born at Virieux in 1774; died in 1822. 

Belmont, de, deh bél’mdn’, (AIMERI,) a troubadour 

£ Provence, lived about 1270. 

Belmontet, bél/’mdn’td’, (Louts,) a French /ttérateur 
and politician, born at Montauban in 1799. He became 
in 1830 editor cf ‘La Tribune,” in which he opposed 
the Orléans dynasty. He published several republican 
odes, and a collection of poems entitled “Golden Num- 
bers,” (‘Les Nombres d’Or,” 1846.) In 1835 he married 
a granddaughter of the famous Vergniaud. Among his 
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works is “Une Féte de Néron,” a tragedy, (1829.) He 
is now a Bonapartist in politics, 
See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Belmonti, bél-mon’tee, (P1ETRO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Rimini in 1537; died in 1592. 

Be’loe, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and scholar, 
born at Norwich in 1756... He made several translations 
from the Greek, of which his ‘‘ History of Herodotus, 
with Notes,” (4 vols., 1791,) deserves especial mention. 
He also wrote a number of original works, and was as- 
sociated with Archdeacon Nares as editor of “The Brit- 
ish Critic.” Died in 1817. 

Belon, beh-lén’ or bION, (PIERRE,) one of the most 
eminent naturalists of his time, born in the department 
of Sarthe, in France, about 1517. He visited successively 
Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, and, after an absence of 
three years, returned to France in 1550. In 1553 he pub- 
lished an account of his expedition, which was trans- 
lated into Latin by L’Ecluse. On his way to Paris, 
through the Bois de Boulogne, in 1564, he was assas- 
sinated by an unknown hand. Belon wrote a number 
of valuable treatises on natural history, geography, and 
antiquities. His ‘* History of Birds” (1555) is said to be 
the most important treatise on that subject produced in 
the sixteenth century. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles.” 

Beloselsky, ba-lo-sel’skee, (ALEXANDER,) PRINCE, a 
Russian /7ftérateur, born at Saint Petersburg in 1757, 
wrote a collection of poems in French. Died in 1800. 

Béloste, ba’lost’, (AUGUSTIN,) a French surgeon, born 
in Paris in 1654, published a treatise on surgery, (1695,) 
and a “Treatise on the Use of Mercury,” (1725.) He 
adopted some good old methods which had fallen into 
disuse. He practised at Turin, where he died in 1730. 

Belot, beh-lo’ or blo, (JEAN,) a French lawyer, born 
at Blois about 1590, published an “ Apology for the Latin 
Language.” Meénage, in his “ Requéte des Dictionnaires,” 
remarks “that his generous interest in that language is 
the more praiseworthy, as he had not the honour to be 
acquainted with it.” 

See PE ttsson, “‘ Histoire de Académie Frangaise.’’ 

Belot, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, who lived about 
1570, wrote treatises on chiromancy and occult science. 

Belot, (OCrAVIE GUICHARD,) MADAME, a French au- 
thoress, born in Paris in 1719. She published “ Reflec- 
tions on Rousseau’s Discourse concerning the Inequality 
of Conditions,” and translated from the English Dr, 
Johnson’s “ Rasselas,” and portions of Hume’s History. 
Died in 1805. 

See LE Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Below, ba’lo, (JACOB FREDERICK,) a Swedish physi- 
cian and naturalist, born at Stockholm in 1669. He was 
appointed by Charles XII., in 1705, physician to the 
army. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Pultowa, 
after which he practised in Moscow. Died in 1716. 

Bel’per, (EDWARD Strutt,) Lorn, an English poli- 
tician, born at Derby in 1801. He represented Derby 
in Parliament from 1830 to 1848, voting with the Liberals. 

Belprato, bél-pra’to, (GIOVANNI VINCENZO,) an Ital- 
ian /ittératewr, lived about 1550. 

Bel’/sham, (THoMAs,) an English Unitarian divine 
and theological writer, born at Bedford in April, 1750. 
He became, in 1805, pastor of the Essex Street chapel, 
London, where he remained until his death. Among his 
principal works are his ‘‘ Evidences of the Christian 
Revelation,” and “Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind and of Moral Philosophy,” (1801.) He 
also published a ‘ Translation of the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, with an Exposition and Notes,” (4 vols., 1822.) 
Died in 1829. 

See JoHn WitttaAms, ‘‘Memoirs of Thomas Belsham,’’ 1833; 
**London Quarterly Review” for 1823-24, and ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for January, 1803. 

Belsham, (WILLIAM,) an English historian and politi- 
cal writer of the Whig party, born in 1752, was a brother 
of the preceding. He published a “History of Great 
Britain to the Conclusion of the Peace of Amiens in 
1802,” (12 vols. 8vo, 1806,) ‘Essays, Historical, Politi- 
cal, and Literary,” (2 vols., 1789-91,) and other works. 
His history was commended by Professor Smyth and 
other critics. Died in 1827. 
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Bel-shaz/zar, |[Heb. synw2 ; Fr. Barruasar, bal’- 
ti’/zir’,] King of Babylon, began to reign about 554 B.C. 
He was a descendant of Nebuchadnezzar. In 538 or 
539 Babylon was taken by Cyrus the Great, and Bel- 
shazzar was killed. 

See Book of Daniel, chap. v.; D. S. GorBeL, “‘ Dissertatio de 
Belsasaro,”’ 1757. 

Belsunce, de, deh bél’stinss’, ComrrE, a French roy- 
alist officer, was killed in a mob, at Caen, in 1790. ; 

Belsunce, de, (ARMAND,) a French general, born in 
1722. He fought at Fontenoy in 1745, and at Hasten- 
beck in 1757. Died in Saint Domingo in 1764. 

Belsunce de Castel-Moron, de, deh_bél’stinss’ 
deh kas‘tél’ mo’rén’, (HENRI FRANGOIS XAVIER,) a 
French Jesuit, born in 1671, was made Bishop of Mar- 
seilles in 1709, and during the prevalence of the plague 
in that city (1720) devoted himself to the relief of the 
sufferers. Died in 1755. 

See P. Barbet, “‘ Eloge de Belsunce,”’ 182r. 

Beltraffio, bél-traf’fe-o, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Milan in 1467, was a pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Died in 1516. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Beltramelli, bél-tra-mel’lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
littérateur, born at Bergamo in 1734; died in 1815. 

Beltrami, bél-tra’mee, (FABRIZzIO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Cetona, in Tuscany, lived about 1630. 

Beltrando, bél-tran’do, (HERMANO DoMINGO,) a 
Spanish architect and sculptor, born at Vittoria; died 
in 1590. 

Beltrano, bél-tra’no, (AGOsTINO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Naples in 1616; died in 1665. 

Beltrano, (OTTAVIO,) an Italian writer and publisher, 
who lived about 1650. 

Belurger, beh-liir’zha’, (CLAUDE,) a French professor 
of belles-lettres at the College of Navarre. Died about 
1622. 

Be’lus, [Gr. ByjAoc,] a mythical king of Pheenicia, re- 
garded as a son of Neptune and Libya, a brother of 
Agenor, and father of A'gyptus. He is by some writers 
identified with the Hebrew Baal, and in a mythic sense 
signifies the Sun. 

See GuienrautT, “Religions de l’Antiquité,’? Paris, 1825-29, vol. 
ii.“book iv. chap. iil. 

Be’lus or Bel, one of the first kings of Babylon, was 
the father of Ninus. He is sometimes confounded with 
the preceding. 

Belvedere, bél-va-da’ra, (ANDREA,) an excellent Ital- 
ian painter of animals, fruits, and flowers, born at Naples 
about 1646; died in 1732. 

See Lawnz1, “History of Painting in Italy.” | 

Belvezen. See BELENVEI, 

Bélyard, ba’le-4r’, (StmoN,) a French poet, who lived 
about 1580, was a partisan of the League, and wrote 
~ against Henry III. ; 

Belzoni, bél-zo’nee, (GIOVANNI BaTTIsTA,) a cele- 
brated traveller and explorer, born at Padua about 1778. 
In 1803 he visited England, where he married, and for 
several years gained a livelihood by exhibiting as an 
athlete. He possessed great muscular strength, and is 
said to have supported himself by performing the parts 
of Hercules and Samson. Having studied hydraulics in 
his youth, he sought in several foreign countries an 
opportunity to apply his knowledge of that science. 
Having travelled in Portugal, Spain, and Malta, accom- 
panied by his wife, they arrived in Egypt in 1815. One 
of his first antiquarian labours was the removal of the 
colossal head incorrectly styled the young Memnon, in 
which enterprise he was assisted by Mr. Salt, the British 
consul. With great difficulty it was shipped to England ; 
and it now forms one of the grandest ornaments of the 
department of Egyptian antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. He soon after visited the temple of Ipsambool, 
which he was the first to open, and in 1818 discovered 
in the valley of Beban-el-Molook a magnificent Egyptian 
tomb. He made drawings of the chambers and took 
impressions of the figures and hieroglyphics, which fac- 
simile he subsequently exhibited in London. This tomb 
also contained an alabaster sarcophagus, which Belzoni 
brought to England. He penetrated into the second 
pyramid of Gizeh, and discovered the ruins of the town 


of Berenice. On his arrival in England in 1819 he pub- 
lished a very interesting and well-written narrative of 
his discoveries. He set out in 1823 for Timbuctoo, in 
Africa, but died in Benin, after ashort illness, in Decem- 
ber, 1823. 

See Bruzonl, ‘‘ Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoy- 
eries within the Pyramids, Vemples, Tombs, and Excavations in 
Egypt and Nubia,’? London, 1820; ‘‘ Household Words,”’ vol. ii., 
1851, (republished in the ‘‘ Living Age,’ vol. xxix.;) C. L. Bricut- 
WELL, ‘‘ Annals of Industry and Genius,” 1863. 

Bem, bém, (JosEePH,) a distinguished Polish gen- 
eral, born at Tarnow, in Galicia, in 1795. He served in 
the campaign of 1812 under Davoust, and about 1819 
was made professor in a school of artillery at Warsaw. 
On the breaking out of the revolution of 1830, he be- 
came a major in the Polish service. Having joined the 
Hungarian patriots in 1848, he obtained command of 
an army, and defeated the Austrians in several battles. 
After the defeat at Temesvar he took refuge in Turkey, 
where he became a Mohammedan, and was made a pasha 
by the Sultan. Died in 1850. 

See Paraxy, ‘‘ Bem in Siebenbiirgen,”’ 1850; N. N. Lajos, “Le 
Général Bem,”’ Paris, 1851. 

Be-mar’ehi-us, [Byydpyioc,]| a Greek sophist, born 
at Czesarea, in Cappadocia, about 320 A.D. He wrote 
a “Life of the Emperor Constantine,” and other works, 
not extant. 

Bembo, bém’bo, (BERNARDO,) a Venetian senator and 
liberal patron of learning, born in 1433, was the father 
of the celebrated Cardinal Bembo. Died about 1520. 

Bembo, (GIOVANNI,) succeeded Marcantonio Memmo 
as Doge of Venice in 1615. Died in 1618. 

Bembo, (PIETRO,) an Italian cardinal, celebrated for 
his learning, born at Venice in May, 1470. He studied 
Greek under Lascaris, and subsequently became a mem- 
ber of the academy of Aldus Manutius. In 1512 he 
repaired to Rome, where Leo X. appointed him his pri- 
vate secretary and bestowed upon him numerous eccle- 
siastical preferments. After the death of Leo he retired 
to Padua, where he formed a valuable library and a col- 
lection of rare medals. He was made a cardinal by Paul 
III. in 1539. He died in 1547. Among his principal 
works are a “History of Venice,” (in Latin,) which he 
afterwards translated into Italian, (1552,) dialogues on 
the nature of love, entitled ‘“ Gli Asolani,” and a number 
of Italian sonnets. His writings are all characterized 
by great elegance of style. Among his friends were 
the painter Raphael and Cardinal Bibbiena. His chief 
literary merit consisted in his being one of the restorers 
of pure Latinity. His collected works were published in 
Venice, in four volumes, 1729. ‘If some praise is due,” 
says Hallam, ‘‘as it surely is, to the art of reviving that 
consummate grace and richness which enchants every 
successive generation in the periods of Cicero, we must 
place Bembo among the ornaments of literature in the 
sixteenth century.” (‘‘Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”’) 

See BEccADELLI, “‘ Vita di P. Bembo;” J. pz 1a Casa, “Vita 
Bembi;” M. Barracata, ‘‘Elogio del Cardinale Bembo,” 1827; 
LONGFELLOow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? AuBERy, ‘‘ Histoire 
des Cardinaux;’? MazzucuEvutl, ‘“‘Scrittori d’Italia;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Béme or Besme, bém, (KARL Dianowitz—de-a/no- 
Wits,) a Bohemian, notorious as the assassin of Coligny. 
He was killed by some Protestants at Saintonge in 1575. 

Bemetzrieder, ba’méts-ree’der, writer on music, born 
in 1747, resided in Paris, and subsequently in London. 

Bemmel, van, van bem/mel, (WILLEM,) a Dutch 
landscape-painter of great merit, born at. Utrecht in 
1630. Having visited Italy and England, he established 
himself at Nuremberg. Died in 1708. 

See Drescamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Bemmel, von, fon bem/mel, (CHRISTOPH,) a German 
landscape-painter, son of Peter, noticed below, born in 
1707. 

Bemmel, von, (JorL Paut,) elder son of Johann 
Georg, born at Nuremberg in 1713, was a painter of 
landscapes and historical pieces. 

Bemmel, von, (JoHANN Geror«G,) a skilful German 
painter of landscapes and animals, born at Nuremberg 
in 1669, was a son of Wilhelm, noticed below. Died in 
1725. 


See Nacter, “Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 
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Bemmel, von, (JOHANN NoAH,) brother of Joel Paul, 
born at Nuremberg in 1716. His works include hunting- 
scenes, battles, animals, and portraits. 

Bemmel, von, (KARL SEBASTIAN,) nephew of Chris- 
toph, mentioned above, born at Bamberg in 1743, painted 
landscapes, sea-pieces, and night and morning scenes, 
which are greatly admired and sought for. Died in 1796. 

See JAck, ‘Pantheon der Literaten und Kiinstler Bambergs.” 

Bemmel, von, (Prrer,) brother of Johann Georg, 
born at Nuremberg in 1685, painted landscapes, storms, 
and winter scenes with great effect. Died in 1754. 

Bemmelen, van, van ben/meh-len, (ABRAHAM,) a 
Dutch writer on physical science, born in 1755, published 
“Elements of Experimental Physics,” and other works. 
Died in 1822. 

Ben, bén, (SEv,) a Polish Jew, born in 1763, was a 
good Hebrew scholar, and-published a Hebrew Lexi- 
con. Died in Vienna in 1811. 

Benaben, beh’na’bén’, (Louis GUILLAUME JACQUES 
Marig,) a French journalist and “ttératewr, born at Tou- 
louse in 1774, was associate editor of ‘ La Minerve,” and 
subsequently edited the “Gazette de France,” a journal 
of Paris. Died in Paris in 1831. 

Benaglio, ba-nal’yo, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian painter, 
worked at Verona in the fifteenth century. 

Benalcazar, ba-n4l-ka’thar, or Belarcazar, ba-lar- 
ka’thar, (SEBASTIAN,) a Spanish soldier, born in Estre- 
madura. In 1514 he accompanied Pedrarias, governor 
of Darien, to South America, where he assisted Pizarro 
in the conquest of Peru. He was subsequently appointed 
governor of Popayan. Died in 1550, 

See Prescott, “ History of the Conquest of Peru;’? Touron, 
“ Histoire générale de |!’ Amérique.” 

Benamati, ba-na-ma’tee, (GUIDO UBALDO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Gubbio. Among his works is an epic poem, 
“The Naval Victory,” (“La Vittoria navale,” 1640.) 
Died in 1653. 

Benard, beh-nar’, (LAURENT,) a French Benedictine 
monk and writer, born at Nevers in 1573; died in 1620. 

Benary, ba/na-ree, (FRANZ FERDINAND,) a German 
Orientalist, born at Cassel in 1805. He published in 
1830 the Sanscrit poem of “ Nalodaya,” with a Latin 
translation and explanation. 

Benaschi, ba-nas’kee,(ANGELA,) daughter of Giovanni 
Battista, by whom she was instructed in painting, was born 
in 1666. She excelled in portraits. (See next article.) 

Benaschi, written also Beinaschi, Benoschi, or 
Berneschi, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian painter, 
bornat Turin about 1634, imitated the style of Lanfranco. 
Among his master-pieces are the frescos of the church 
of Santa Maria at Naples. Died about 1690. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Benavente, (Luts,) a Spanish poet, born at Toledo 
about 1630. 

Benavides, ba-ni-vee’pés, (ALFONSO,) a Spanish 
Franciscan monk, lived about 1600-40. 

Benavides, ba-na-vee’dés, [ Lat. BENAVID’IUS,] (MAR- 
co,) surnamed MANTUANO, (m4&n-too-4’/no,) an eminent 
Italian jurist and writer, born at Padua in 1489. He 
was created count palatine by Charles V., and was pro- 
fessor of law at Padua. He wrote a work entitled 
“ Polymathia,” and legal treatises. Died in 1582. 

See A. Riccoponl, ‘‘ Oratio in obitum M. Benavidii,”’ 1582. 

Benavides, (VINCENT,) a painter, born at Oran, in 
Africa, settled in Spain, where he obtained the title of 
painter to Charles II. Died in 1703. 

Ben/’a-zeeh or Ben’e-zeeh, (CHARLES,) an English 
painter and engraver, born about 1740, worked several 
years in Paris and Rome. Died in.England in 1803. 

See Le Brana, ‘‘ Manuel de l’Amateur d’Estampes.”” 


Benazech, (PETER PAUL,) an English engraver, born 
in London about 1744. 

Ben/bow, (Joun,) an English admiral of distinguished 
bravery, born in 16509, entered the service under James II., 
and was subsequently employed by William III. In Au- 
gust, 1702, he hada severe engagement near Jamaica with 
a French squadron under Ducasse; but, after maintain- 
ing a running fight for more than four days, he was 
mortally wounded, He survived until November, 1702. 


See SmouttettT, “History of England; Campse tt, ‘ Lives of 
the British Admirals.” 
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Benbow, (JOHN,) a son of Admiral Benbow, was 
ehipwrecked on the coast of Madagascar in 1701 or 1702, 
He was compelled to remain on that island several years, 

Benchaim, bén-Ka’/ém, (ABRAHAM,) an Italian rabbi, 
who published in 1488 an edition of the Bible which is 
said to have been the first printed in Hebrew. 

Benci, bén’chee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian Jesuit, born 
at Acquapendente in 1542, wrote a number of treatises in 
elegant Latin. Died in 1594. 

Bencius, bén’she-us, [It. BENCI, bén’chee,] (Huco,) 
called also HUGO OF SIENNA, an Italian physician, who 
translated several works from the Greek and Arabic 
medical writers. Died in 1448. 

See Moreénrt, “ Dictionnaire Historique.’ 

Bencivenni, bén-che-ven/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
littérateur, born in 1731, wrote a “Life of Dante,” and 
other works. Died in 1808. 

Benckert. See BENKERT. 

Bencovich, bén’ko-vik’, (FRIEDRICH,) an Austrian 
painter, sometimes called FEDERIGHETTO DI DALMATIA, 
lived in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

See HEINECKEN, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 


Benda, bén’da, (FRANz,) a German musician and ex- 
cellent violinist, born in Bohemia in 1709, became in 1771 
concert-master to Frederick the Great. Died in 1788. 

Benda, (GroRG,) brother of the preceding, born in 
1721, was patronized by Frederick the Great. He pro- 
duced several popular operas. Died in 1795. His son 
FRIEDRICH LUDWIG, a composer, was born in 1746. 
Died in 1792. 

Benda, (JOHANN WILHELM OTTo,) a relative of the 
preceding, born at Berlin in 1775, translated into Ger- 
man the works of Shakspeare and the poems of Sir 
Walter Scott. Died in 1832. 

Bendavid, bén-da’vit, (LAzARUS,) a philosopher and 
mathematician, of Jewish extraction, born at Berlin in 
1762, was a disciple of Kant. He wrote, among other 
works, a treatise “On the Jewish Calendar,” and several 
essays in defence of Kant’s philosophy. Died in 1832. 

See his ‘* Autobiography,”’ (‘‘ Selbstbiographie,”’) 1804. 

Bendeler, bén’deh-ler, or Bendler, bénd’ler, (Jo- 
HANN CHRISTIAN,) a German landscape-painter, born 
in 1688; died in 1728. . 

Bendeler, (JOHANN PHILIpP,) a German musician 
and writer on music, born near Erfurt about 1660; died 
about 1712. 

Bendeler, (SALOMON,) a German singer, born at 
Quedlinburg in 1683, is said to have possessed a voice 
of prodigious strength and compass. Died in 1724. 

See Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Bendemann, bén/deh-man’, (EDUARD,) a German 
painter, of Jewish extraction, born at Berlin in 1811, was 
a pupil of Schadow. Among his master-pieces may be 
named “The Jews by the Rivers of Babylon,” “ Jere- 
miah on the Ruins of Jerusalem,” (a work of very large 
dimensions,) and the “Two Maidens at a Fountain.” In 
1838 he became professor at the Academy of Arts at 
Dresden. He afterwards decorated the royal palace at 
Dresden with many grand frescos, which are greatly 
admired. Some of these represent allegories, religious 
subjects, and portraits of the heroes and legislators of 
universal history. According to a French critic, he ‘is 
distinguished for a peculiar grace and a profound know- 
ledge of nature. He is one of the few painters of 
Dusseldorf who have succeeded equally in historical 
pictures and in genre.” 

See NaGter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”” 


Bender, von, fon bén’der, (BLASIUS,) BARON, a medi- 
ocre Austrian general, born in Breisgau in 1713. He 
obtained the chief command in Belgium in 1790. Died 
in 1798. 

Bendinelli, bén-de-nel’/lee, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian 
musical composer, born at Lucca about 1550; died about 
1620. 

Ben/dish, (BRIDGET,) daughter of General Ireton, and 
granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, born about 1650, was 
noted for her energy of character and her eccentricities, 
She is said to have strongly resembled Cromwell, both 
physically and morally. Died in 1727. 

Bendler. See BENDELER. 
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Bendlowes, bénd’léz, or Benlowes, (EDWARD,) an 
English poet, born in Essex in 1602, published a num- 
ber of poems in Latin and English. Died in 1676. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses.” 

Bendonsky, bén-don’skee, (SYMON SYMONOWICZ,) 
a Polish poet, born in Galicia in 1557, assumed the name 
of StmonibEs. He wrote elegant poems in Latin and 
Polish. Died in 1629. 

Bendtsen, bént’sen, (BENDT,) a Danish scholar, born 
at Copenhagen in 1763. He was director of the college 
of Frederiksburg, and published several works. Died in 
1830. 

See J. N. Mapvie, “ Mindeord over B. Bendtsen,” 1831. 

Benecke, ba/neh-keh, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 

nan philologist, born in the principality of Oettingen in 
1762. He wrote “Contributions to the Knowledge of 
the Old German Language and Literature.” He was 
professor and librarian in the University of Gottingen. 
Died in 1844. 

See Brockuaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Benedek, von, fon ba/neh-dék’, (LUDWIG,) an Aus- 
trian general, born at Oedenburg, in Hungary, in 1804. 
He served as colonel in the war against the Italians in 
1848-49. Having been raised to the rank of general, 
he fought against the Hungarian patriots in 1849. He 
obtained in June, 1866, the command of the grand Aus- 
trian army of about 200,000 men, with which he was 
expected to conquer Prussia. Remaining on the defen- 
sive in Bohemia, he permitted the two Prussian armies 
to cross a range of mountains and to effect a junction 
with each other at Sadowa, where, on the 3d of July, 
1866, Benedek was defeated in a battle which decided 
the issue of the war. The victors took more than one 
hundred pieces of cannon, and 21,471 prisoners. 

Benedette, Le. See CASTIGLIONE, (GIOVANNI.) 

Benedetti, ba-na-det’tee, or Benedicti, ba-na-dék’- 
tee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian physician, whose medical 
and anatomical works had a high reputation in his time. 
He settled at Venice in 1495. Died after 1510. 

Benedetti, (ANronio,) an Italian Jesuit and anti- 
quary, born at Fermo in 1715, was professor of rhetoric 
in the Jesuits’ College at Rome. Died in 1788. 

Benedetti, (DOMENICco,) an Italian physician, and 
professor of anatomy at Venice, lived about 1740. He 
wrote, besides medical works, several poems and dramas. 

Benedetti, (FRANcESCO,) an Italian dramatic poet, 
born at Cortona in 1785, wrote several tragedies, and a 
“Vite of Cola di Rienzo,” (1831.) Died in 1821. 

See Trpatpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Benedetti, (GiovaNNI BATTISTA,) an able Italian 
mathematician, born at Venice, was a pupil of Tartaglia. 
He published in 1585 a remarkable work, entitled “ Di- 
vers Speculations of J. B. Benedetti,” (“ J. B. Benedicti 
diverse Speculationes.”) He made many discoveries in 
mathematics, and advanced many sound ideas in physical 
philosophy. Died in 1590. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Benedetti, (GruLIO CESARE,) an Italian medical 
writer, born at Aquila, was professor of medicine at 
Rome. Died in 1656. 

Benedetti, (Marreo,) an Italian painter, born at 
Reggio about 1650. He painted frescos at Brescia. 

Benedetti, (MIcHELE,) an Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Viterbo in 1745, was a member of the 
Academy of Vienna. Died in 1810. 

Benedetti, ba-na-det’tee, (VINCENT,) born in Corsica 
about 1815, was appointed by the French government 
minister to the kingdom of Italy in 1861. 

Benedetti, de’, da ba-na-det’tee, (DOMENICO,) an 
Italian historical painter, born in Piedmont in 1610; 
died in 1678. 

Benedetti, de’, (PIErxo,) an Italian poet of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, born at Genoa, trans- 
lated eight of the Odes of Horace into Italian verse. 


Benedetto. See BENEDICT. 
Benedetto. See JACOPONE. 
Benedetto. See MARCELLO. 


Benedetto da Majano, ba-na-det/to da ma-ya’no, a 
Florentine sculptor and architect, born in 1444 ; died 1498. 
See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.” 
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Benedetto da Rovezzano, ba-na-det/to da ro-vét 
s4/no, an Italian sculptor, born near Florence abou. 
1480 ; died about 1550. 

Ben/e-dict I, |Lat. Benrpic’rus; It. BENEDETTO, 
ba-na-det’to; Fr. Benofr, beh-nw4’,] surnamed BoNno’+ 
sus, became pope in 575 A.D. Under his rule the Longo- 
bards extended their conquests in Italy, and threatened 
Rome. Died in 578. 

Benedict IIL.,a native of Rome, succeeded Leo II. as 
pope in 684. He prevailed upon Constantine IV. to re- 
nounce the usurped right of confirming papal elections. 
He died in 685, and was succeeded by John V. 

Benedict IIL, successor of Leo IV., was elected 
pope in 855. He was distinguished for his piety and 
mildness of character. He died in 858, and was suc- 
ceeded by Nicholas I. 

Benedict IV. succeeded John IX. in 900 A.D. The 
following year he crowned as sovereign of Italy Louis, 
son of the King of Provence. He died in 903, and was 
succeeded by Leo V. 

Benedict V. was made pope in 964, in opposition to 
Leo VIII.; but the Emperor Otho I. of Germany, who 
favoured the cause of Leo, reduced Rome by famine, 
and exiled Benedict to Hamburg, where he died in 965. 

Benedict VI. was elected in 972 successor of John 
XIII. After the death of Otho I., the Romans re- 
belled against Benedict and put him to death, (974.) 

Benedict VII. succeeded Benedict VI. in 975. He 
assembled a council and excommunicated the anti-pope 
Boniface. Died about 984. 

Benedict VIII. became pope in 1012. His claims 
were supported against the anti-pope Gregory by Henry 
II., whom he crowned at Rome in 1013. He signally 
defeated the Saracens, who had invaded Tuscany. He 
died in 1024, and was succeeded by John XIX. 

Benedict IX. (THEopHyLAC’rus of Tusculum) was 
the successor of John XIX. in 1034. His vices and op- 
pressive rule caused him to be expelled by the Romans 
in 1044, and Silvester III. was made pope in his stead. 
The date of his death is not known. 

Benedict 2., a native of Capua, succeeded Stephen 
IX. in 1058, though not regularly elected. He was com- 
pelled to give up the tiara to Nicholas II. in 1059. 

Benedict XI. (NiccoLO Boccasini—bok-k4-see’- 
nee,) Cardinal of Ostia, was a native of Treviso, and 
succeeded Boniface VIII. in 1303. He died in 1304, 
and was succeeded by Clement V. 

Benedict Xil. (originally JAcQuEs Fournier—foor’- 
ne-a’,) was a native of France, and succeeded John 
XXII. in 1334. He was the third pope who reigned at 
Avignon. He laboured zealously to reform the clergy 
and the monastic orders, and was the author of several 
ecclesiastical works. He died in 1342, and was suc- 
ceeded by Clement VI. 


See A. p— Monror, ‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes Romains.”’ 


Benedict XIII, Cardinal Orstnr, succeeded Inno- 
cent XIII. in 1724. He was distinguished for his private 
virtues and his pacific disposition, and did much to pre- 
serve peace among the sovereigns of Europe. He died 
in 1730, and was succeeded by Clement XII. 

See ALessANDRO Borara, “Vita Benedicti XIII.,” 1741; Mr- 
CHAEL Ranrt, “ Lebensbeschreibung des Papstes Benedict XIII.,” 
1743; CLEMENTE DA Cruz, “‘ Vida do Benedicto XIII.,” 1739. 

Benedict XIV., Cardinal ProspERO LAMBERTINI, 
born at Bologna in 1675, succeeded Clement XII. in 
August, 1740. His talents were of a high order, and he 
was profoundly versed in theology, history, and classical 
literature. He founded academies at Rome, built a 
number of public edifices, and was a munificent patron 
of learning and the arts. He died in 1758, leaving the 
reputation of one of the most learned, prudent, and re- 
spectable pontiffs who have ever lived. He was the 
author of several esteemed religious works in Latin. 
He was succeeded by Clement XIII. 

See Fapront, “‘ Vita di Benedetto XIV.,” 1787; “‘ Vie du Pape 
Benoit XIV,” Paris, 1775; F. GALIANI, “Delle Lodi di Papa 
Benedetto,” 1758. 

Benedict XIII, (Anti-porr,) PEDRO DE LUNA, 
(pa’dro da loo’na,) was born in Aragon about 1334. He 
was elected pope at Avignon in 1394, but his title war 
disputed by Boniface IX., who reigned in Rome. This 
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schism caused great perplexity in the church for many 
ears. At length, in 1415, the Council of Constance de- 
posed both of the popes. Died in 1424. 

Ben/e-dict or Benoit or ANIANE, (a’ne’an’,) SAINT, 
born in Languedoc about 750, became abbot of the mon- 
astery of Aniane. Died in 821. 

See BaIviet, ‘‘ Vies des Saintes.’ 

Benedict oF APPENZELL, (4p’pént-sél’,) an eminent 
Swiss musician and contrapuntist, born at Appenzell 
about 1480, His works are eulogized by Dr. Burney and 
Fetis. 

See Burney, ‘‘General History of Music.” 

Benedict, surnamed Bis/copr, an Anglo-Saxon monk, 
and a noted promoter of learning, of the seventh cen- 
tury, built the monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow. 

Benedict [Fr. Benoisr, beh-nwa’] OF PETERBOR- 
OUGH, an English chronicler, became abbot of Peterbor- 
ough in 1117. He wrote a History of Henry II. and 
Richard [., and a “ Life of Becket.” 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Benedict, ba/neh-dikt, (JULIUS,) a German composer 
and pianist, born at Stuttgart in 1804._Among his prin- 
cipal works are the operas of “The Brides of Venice,” 
“The Assassins,” and ‘*The Gypsy’s Warning.” 

Ben/e-dict, |Lat. BeNEbic’rus; Fr. BrENnofr, beh- 
nwa’; It. BeNeDEerro, ba-na-det/to; Sp. BENITO, ba- 
nee’to,| SAN’, a celebrated Italian ecclesiastic, regarded 
as the founder of the monastic system in the West, was 
born at Nursia, near Spoleto, in 480 A.D. He founded an 
establishment at Monte-Casino, near Naples, about 529, 
and instituted as the rule of his order, in addition to reli- 
gious duties, various kinds of manual labour, the instruc- 
tion of the young, and the transcription of valuable manu- 
scripts. He was the author of a work entitled ‘‘ Regula 
Monachorum,” containing the rules of the order of Saint 
Benedict. Died in 543. 

See JUAN DE CasTAniza, ‘‘ Vida de S. Benito,”’ 1583; J. B. PLan- 
CHETTE, ‘Vie du grand S. Benoit,’’? 1652; ANTron SuLGrR, ‘‘ Vita 
divi Benedicti,” 1691; J. G. Wairzmann, “‘ Leben und Wirken des 
heiligen Benedict,’’ 1825. 

Benedict, (TRAUGOTT WILHELM GUSTAV,) a German 
medical writer, lived at Breslau about 1820. 

Benedicti. See BENEDETTI. 

Ben-e-dic’tis, de, (da,) (BEN. TrETrIus,) an Italian 
canonist, surnamed Capra, (k&’pra,) lived about 1440. 

Benedictis, de, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian Jesuit, 
born about 1620. He wrote a number of polemical treat- 
ises against the philosophy of Descartes and against the 
Jansenists. Died in 1706. 

See MazzucHELu, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Benedictis, (JAcos.) See JACOPONE DA ToD!. 

Benedictus. See BENEDICT. 

Ben-e-dic’tus, or Benoit, a learned Maronite, whose 
original name was AMBARACH, born in Phoenicia in 
1663. He studied at Rome, and subsequently became 
professor of Hebrew at Pisa. Died in 1742. 

Ben-e-dic/tus, (JOHN,) a Polish physician, who pub- 
lished in 1530 a work in Latin on the sweating-sickness. 

Benediktov, ben-e-dik’tof, (VLADIMIR,) a Russian 
poet, published in 1835 a collection of lyrics, which ob- 
tained great popularity. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Benedix, ba’neh-diks, (JULIUS RODERICH,) a German 
dramatist and /ttérateur, born at Leipsic in 1811. 

Benefiale, ba-na-fe-4/la, or Beneficiale, ba-na-fe- 
cha/la, (MARco,) CHEVALIER, an Italian painter, born 
at Rome in 1684; died in 1764. 

See Lanzz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Ben’e-field, (SEBASTIAN,) an English Calvinistic di- 
vine, born in Gloucestershire in 1559, became professor 
of divinity at Oxford in 1613. He published numerous 
sermons and commentaries on Scripture. Died in 1630. 

Beneke, ba’neh-keh, (FRIEDRICH EDUARD,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, born in 1798 at Berlin, where he be- 
came professor extraordinary of philosophy in 1832. He 
published “ Psychological Sketches,” (1825-27,) ‘‘ Prag- 
matic Psychology,” (1850,) and other works. He was 
found in 1856, drowned in a canal; and it is supposed 
he died by suicide. 

Benekendorf, bén’eh-ken-dorf, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) 
a German writer, born in Brandenburg in 1720, published 
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several popular works on political and rural economy, 
Died in 1788. 

Benese, de, de ben-eez’, (RICHARD,) an English ec- 
clesiastic, who wrote a treatise on mensuration, (1535.) 

Beneton de Morange de Peyrins, beh-neh-tdn’ 
deh mo’rénzh’ deh pa’ran’, (EVIENNE CLAUDE,) a French 
littérateur, published a “ History of War,” (1741.) Died 
in 1752. 

Benetti, ba-net’tee, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) an Italian 
physician, born in 1658 at Ferrara, where he became a 
professor in the university. He was physician to the 
Duke of Mantua, and wrote a work entitled “Corpus 
Medico-Morale,” (1718.) 

Benevento or Benevent, PRINCE or. See TALLEY- 
RAND. 

Benevoli, ba-név’o-lee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian sur- 
geon and skilful oculist, born in the duchy of Spoleto 
in 1685, published treatises on the cataract and on hernia. 
He practised at Florence, where he died in 1756. 

Benevoli, (OrAz1o,) an Italian musican and com- 
poser, born at Rome in 1602; died in 1672. 

Bénézech, ba’nd’zék’, (P1zRRE,) born at Montpellier 
in 1745, became minister of the interior under the Di- 
rectory in 1795, and afterwards a counsellor of state. 
Died in 1802. 

See CHatan, “ Eloge historique de P. Bénézech,” 1803. 

Ben/e-zet’, (ANTHONY,) an eminent philanthropist, 
born at Saint-Quentin, in France, in 1713, was the son of 
Protestant parents. He joined the Society of Friends, 


emigrated to Philadelphia in 1731, and became a school- 


teacher. He was a zealous opponent of the slave-trade, 
and a benefactor of the negroes, for whom he opened an 
evening school. He wrote on the slave-trade and slavery 
several tracts, which, it is said, first drew the attention 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce to that subject. Among 
his writings is ‘‘ Some Historical Account of Guinea, with 
an Inquiry into the Slave-Trade,” (1771.) He was‘dis- 
tinguished for his generosity and active kindness to the 
poor and suffering wherever found. Died in 1784. 

See Vaux, “‘ Memoir of Anthony Benezet.”’ 

Benfatto, bén-fat’to, (Luict,) an Italian painter, sur- 
named IL FRIs0, (él free’So,) born at Verona in 1551, was 
a nephew and pupil of Paul Veronese. Died about 1641. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Benfey, bén’fi, (THEODOR,) a German philologist, 
born near Gottingen in 1809. He published a “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek Roots,” (1839,) which obtained the 
Volney prize from the French Academy of Sciences ; 
also an edition of the hymns of Sama-Veda, with a 
translation and glossary, and translated the comedies of 
Terence. His ‘“Sanscrit-English Dictionary” (London, 
1866) is highly esteemed. 

See Brocknaus, ** Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Beng, bén, or Bengy, bén’zhe’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
jurist, succeeded Cujas as professor of law at Bourges 
in 1595. Died in 1616. 

Bengel, béng’el, [Lat. BENGE/LIus,] (JOHANN Ai- 
BRECHT,) an eminent Lutheran theologian, born at Win- 
nenden, in Wiirtemberg, in 1687. Having finished his 
studies in the theological college at Tiibingen, he was 
employed for many years as pastor at Denkendorf, and 
about 1749 became prelate at Alpirsbach. His edition 
of the Greek Testament, published in 1734, is esteemed 
a standard work. He also wrote a treatise on the holi- 
ness of God, entitled ““Syntagma de Sanctitate Dei,” 
““Gnomon Novi Testamenti,” ‘ Explanation of the Reve- 
lation of Saint fohn,” (in German, 1740,) and other 
works of a high character. Died in 1752. 

See ‘‘Memoir of the Life and Writings of J. A. Bengel,”’ trans- 
lated from the German; J. P. Fresenius, ‘‘Zuverlassige Nachricht 
von dem Leben und den Schriften J. A. Bengels,” 1756; J. C. F. 
Burk, “Dr. J. A. Bengel’s Leben und Wirken,”’ 1831. 

Bengel, von, fon béng’el, (ERNST GOrr_ies,) grand- 
son of Johann Albrecht, noticed above, born in 1769, 
became professor of theology at Tiibingen. Died in 1826. 

Benger, béng’ger, (Miss ELIZABETH OGILYY,) an 
English authoress, born at Wells, in Somersetshire, in 
1778. She published poems, novels, and dramas; but 
she owes her reputation chiefly to her historical and 
biographical works, among which are “Mentoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia ;” ‘“ Memoirs of 
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Mary Queen of Scots ;” and “Memoirs of Klopstock 
and-his Friends.” Miss Benger was an intimate friend 
of Mrs. Barbauld, Joanna Baillie, and Mrs. E. Hamilton. 
Died in 1827. 

Bengtson, béngt’/son, (JOHAN,) Archbishop of Upsal, 
in Sweden, born in 1417; died in 1467. ; 

Ben-ha/dad [Heb. W373 I, King of Syria, was 
contemporary with Asa, King of Judah, whom he as- 
sisted in repelling the invasion of Baasha, King of Israel. 

See I. Kings xv. 20. 

Benhadad IL, son of the preceding, made war on 
Ahab, King of Israel, and besieged Samaria. He was 
afterwards murdered by Hazael, who succeeded him on 
the throne of Syria. 

See II. Kings vi. 24; viii. 7-15. 

Benhadad III, King of Syria, was the son of Hazael. 
He carried on a war against Jehoahaz, King of Israel, 

See II. Kings xiii. 3. 

Beni, ba’nee, (PAOLO,) a scholar and critical writer, 
born in the island of Candia about 1552, was successively 
professor of theology at Perugia, of philosophy at Rome, 
and of belles-lettres at Padua. Died at Padua in 1625. 

See Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? GINGUENE, 
“ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Be-nig’nus, | Fr. BENIGNE, ba’néfi’,] SAINT, supposed 
to have been a disciple of Polycarp, was sent on a mis- 
sion to Gaul, and suffered martyrdom at Dijon about 
179 A.D. 

See Morert, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Benincasa, ba-nén-k4’/s4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) Count, 
a literary Italian nobleman, born near Méddena about 
1745; died about 1825. He published, in French, “ Les 
Morlaques,” (1788,) and founded a journal in Dalmatia. 

Benincori, ba-nén-ko’ree, (ANGELO Marta,) an Ital- 
jan musician and composer, born at Brescia in 1770; 
died in 1821. 

Beninga, ba-ning’H4, (EGGERIK,) a Dutch historian, 
wrote a “Chronicle of East Friesland.” Died in 1562. 

Benini, ba-nee’nee, (VINCENZO,) an Italian physician 
and /ettérateur, born at Bologna in 1713; died in 1764. 

Beniowsky or Benyowsky, ba-ne-ov’/skee, (MAu- 
RITIUS AUGUSTUS,) COUNT, a Hungarian nobleman and 
adventurer, born in the county of Neutra in 1741. He 
served in the Seven Years’ war, and in 1768 joined the 
Polish confederation against the Russians. Being taken 
prisoner, he was exiled in 1770 to Kamtchatka, whence 
he effected his escape to France in 1772. He was soon 
after sent by the French government to establish a col- 
ony in Madagascar ; but, having claimed the sovereignty 
of that island, he was killed in an encounter with the 
French in 1786. 

See M. A. Benrowsxy, “‘ Voyages et Mémoires,”’ 2 vols., 1791, and 
English version of the same, by W. NICHOLSON. 

Benit, beh-ne’, (ANNE FRANGoIS,) a French physician, 
born at Mirecourt in 1796; died in Spain in 1823. 

Benito. See BENEDICT, (SAINT.) 

Benivieni, ba-ne-ve-a’/nee, (ANTONIO,) a Jearned 
Italian physician, was a friend of Marsilio Ficino and 
Politiano. Died in 1502. 

Benivieni, (DoMENIco,) brother of the preceding, 
an Italian ecclesiastic, born at Florence, was surnamed 
Scorrino (skot-tee’no) from the subtlety of his theology. 
He became, in 1479, professor of dialectics at Pisa. He 
was a warm friend of Savonarola, and wrote in defence 
of his doctrines. Died in 1507. 

See MazzucuE tt, “Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Benivieni, (GERONIMO,) brother of the two preced- 
ing, born at Florence about 1453. He was a friend of 
Savonarola, and translated from Latin into Italian his 
“Treatise on the Simplicity of Christian Life,” (1496.) 
He was one of the first Italians who discarded the low 
and trivial taste which prevailed in the fifteenth century 
and returned to the standards of Dante and Petrarch. 
He published in 1500 “Il Commento di Ieronimo Beni- 
vieni.” Died in 1542. 

See GinGuENg, “ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Ben’ja-min, [Heb. PPP n| youngest son of the pa- 
triarch Jacob and Rachel. He was the favourite of his 
father, who reluctantly permitted him to accompany his 
brothers to Egypt. (See Genesis xlii., xliii., xliv.) 
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Benjamin or TupELa, a Jewish rabbi and traveller 
born in the kingdom of Navarre. He visited, between 
1160 and 1173, Egypt, Persia, and the frontiers of China, 
which countries he describes in his “Itinerary.” This 
work has been translated into several languages, and is 
interesting as being the first description ot those regions 
given by a European. 

See Carmo ty, ‘‘ Notice sur B. de Tudéle et ses Voyages,”’ 1837. 

Ben/’ja-min, (JUDAH P.,) an American politician, of 
Jewish parentage, born in Saint Domingo about 1812. 
He studied law, which he practised with success in New 
Orleans. In 1852 he was elected a United States Senator 
for Louisiana, and re-elected in 1858 or 1859. In politics 
he was a Democrat and disunionist. Ile was secretary 
of war at Richmond from about September, 1861, to Feb- 
ruary, 1862, when he became secretary of state to the 
Southern Confederacy. He retired to Europe soon after 
the capture of Jefferson Davis, May, 1865. ; : 

Benjamin, (PARrK,) an American poet and journalist, 
born in 1809 at Demerara, in Guiana, where his father 
was engaged in trade. He studied at Harvard, and 
graduated at a college of Hartford, Connecticut. He 
edited the “American Monthly Magazine” of New York 
in 1837 and 1838. In 1840 Mr. Benjamin and R. W. 
Griswold began to publish a literary journal, called “The 
New York World.” He wrote numerous lyrical poems 
and sonnets, His longest work is entitled a “‘ Poem on 
the Meditation of Nature.” ‘Many of his pieces,” says 
Griswold, ‘are distinguished for poetical simplicity of 
thought and elegance of diction.” (“ Poets and Poetry 
of America.”) Died in 1864. 

Benkendorf, bén’ken-dorf, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a 
German writer on agriculture and rural economy. Died 
in 1788. 

Benkendorf, (Lupwic Erwnsv?,) a German general, 
born at Anspach in 1711. He served in the Seven Years’ 
war, and became in 1775 inspector-general of cavalry. 
Died in 18or. 

Benk/en-dorff, (ALEXANDER,) Count, a Russian 
general and diplomatist, born in Esthonia about 1782. 
He served in the Russian campaigns against the French, 
and became aide-de-camp to the grand duke Nicholas, 
afterwards emperor. After the accession of Nicholas he 
was made a count, and a member of the imperial council. 
Died in 1844. 

See Brocknaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”” 

Benkendorff, (CONSTANTINE,) brother of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1784, served against the French in 1813- 
14, and subsequently in the Persian campaign of 1826, 
when he was made lieutenant-general. He died soon 
after. 

Benkert or Benckert, bénk’kert, (JOHANN PETER,) 
a German sculptor, born at Neustadt in 1709. He 
adorned with his works the royal palace of Sans-Souci, 
in Prussia. Died in 17609. 

Benkowitz, bén-ko’vits, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man writer of novels, poems, etc., born in 1764, com- 
mitted suicide at Glogau in 1807. : 

Benlowes. See BENDLOWES. ~ 

Benn, (WILLIAM,) an English dissenting divine, born 
in Cumberland in 1600; died in 1680. 

Bennati, bén-n4/tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian physi- 
cian, born at Mantua in 1788, wrote medical treatises, 
one of which gained the Montyon prize of the French 
Institute. Died in Paris in 1834. 

Ben/net, (BENJAMIN,) an English nonconformist di- 
vine, born in Leicestershire in 1674, published a “Me- 
morial of the Reformation,” (1721,) and other works. 
Died in 1726. 

Bennet, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English physician, born 
in 1617; died in 1655. He practised in London. 

Bennet, (HENry,) Earl of Arlington, an English 
statesman under Charles II., born in 1618. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of state in 1662, and was one of the 
ministry styled “the Cabal,” from the initials of their 
titles forming that word. On the accession of James IT. 
he was continued in the office of Jord chamberlain, which 
he had previously held. Died in 1685. 

See Macautay’s “ History of England, vol. i. 

Bennet, (JouN,) a celebrated English composer of 
madrigals, lived under the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Bennet, (RoOBER?’,) an English dissenting divine, 
wrote a “Theological Concordance of the Synonymous 
Words in Scripture,” (1657.) Died in 1687. 

Bennet, bén’net, (ROELoF GaBrikEL,) a Dutch naval 
officer and writer, born about 1774, published, in conjunc- 
tion with Van Wyk, a “ History of the Navigation of 
the Netherlands from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth 
Centuries.” Died in 18209. 

Bennet, (THoMAS,) an English divine and controver- 
sialist, born at Salisbury in 1673, published a “ Refuta- 
tion of Popery,” ‘Treatise on Schism,” a Hebrew 
Grammar, and other works. Died in 1728. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Bennet, (\WILLIAM,) an English musician and com- 
poser, born about 1767, became organist of the church 
of Saint Andrew’s at Plymouth. His sacred composi- 
tions are highly esteemed. 

Ben/nett, (AGNES MartA,) an English novelist, was 
the author of “Anna, or Memoirs of a Welsh Heiress,” 
and other works. Died about 1805. 

Bennett, (EDWARD TuRNER,) an English zoologist 
and writer, born near London in 1797; died in 1836. 

Bennett, (JAMES,) an English dissenter, born in 1774. 
He wrote (with David Bogue) a “ History of the Dis- 
senters,” (3 vols., 1809.) Died in 1862. 

Ben/nett, (JAMES GORDON,) an American journalist, 
born in Banffshire, Scotland, about 1800, emigrated to 
the United States in 1819. He was employed as re- 
porter or assistant editor of several journals of New 
York City, and took an active part in politics as a sup- 
porter of General Jackson. About 1830 he became 
associate editor of the ‘‘Courier and Enquirer,” and in 
1833 was chief editor of ‘The Pennsylvanian,” in Phila- 
delphia. He founded in 1835 the “ New York Herald,” 
which he has conducted with great ability and success 
for thirty-four: years. 

Bennett, (JoHN HuGHEs,) an English medical writer, 
born in London in 1812. He obtained about 1848 the 
chair of the institutes of medicine in Edinburgh. He 
published a ‘“‘ Treatise on Clinical Medicine,” (1856,) and 
other works, 

Bennett, (WILLIAM Cox,) an English poet, born at 
Greenwich about 1820. He published several volumes 
of poems, and gained distinction as a writer of songs. 

Bennett, (WILLIAM JAMzES EARLY,) an English theo- 
logian, and a leader of the tractarian party, was born 
about 1805. He became vicar of Frome about 1852. 
He published, besides other works, a “Treatise on the 
Eucharist.” 

Bennett, (WILLIAM STERNDALE,) an English pianist 
and composer, born in 1816. Having studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, he visited Germany, where he 
acquired the friendship and patronage of Mendelssohn. 
In 1838 he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Music. 

Benning, bén’ning, (JoHN Bodecher—bo’dek-er,) 
a Dutch philosopher and poet, born in 1606, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Leyden. Died in 1642. 

Benningsen, bén’ning-sen, written also Bennigsen, 
(ALEXANDER LEVIN,) CouNT, a German politician, a son 
of General Benningsen, noticed below, was born near 
Wilna in 1809. He was minister of foreign affairs of 
Hanover from March, 1848, until October, 1850. 

Benningsen, written also Bennigsen, (LEVIN Au- 
Gust THEOPHIL,) Count, a celebrated military com- 
mander in the Russian service, born at Brunswick in 
1745. He fought in the Turkish campaign of 1788, and 
against the Poles in 1793. In 1796 he took Derbend 
from the Persians, and was made lieutenant-general in 
1798. Though he headed the conspiracy against the 
emperor Paul, he was appointed by Alexander, on his 
accession, Governor-General of Lithuania. He com- 
manded in 1807 at the battle of Eylau, where the victory 
was claimed by both parties. On the death of Kootoosot, 
in 1813, he took the command of the army of reserve, 
and was soon after created a count. Died in Hanover 
in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ben/no, [Fr. BENNON, ba’/ndn’,] SAINT, Bishop of 
Meissen, in Germany, born in 1011, was at first a parti- 
san of Henry IV. against Gregory VII., but afterwards 
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espoused the cause of the pope. Luther wrote on the 
subject of his canonization (in 1523) a work entitled 
“The New Idol of Meissen.” Died in 1107. 

See “Leben und Wunderthaten des heiligen Benno,” 1844. 

Ben/nor or Ben/’/no, a German cardinal, who lived 
in the last part of the eleventh century, supported the 
cause of the anti-pope Clement III. against Gregory VII. 
He wrote a “ Life of Gregory VII,” (in Latin,) which is 
very unpopular with the Catholics. 

See Ausery, ‘‘ Histoire des Cardinaux.”’ 

Benoist, beh-nw4’, or Benoit, [Lat. BeNEpic/TUus,] 
Bishop of Marseilles, lived about 1230. 

Benoist (or Benedict) or SAiInr-MAuRE, (mor,) a 
troubadour in the reign of Henry II. of England, wrote 
a poem called “The Romance of Troy.” ‘The Chroni- 
cle of the Dukes of Normandy” (in French verse) is 
ascribed to him by some critics. 

See ABBE DE LA Rug, ‘‘ Essais sur Jes Bardes,”’ 

Benoist, (MARIE GUILHELMINE Leroux Delaville 
—leh-roo’ deh-la’vél’,) MADAME, wife of Pierre Vincent, 
noticed below, born in Paris in 1767, studied painting 
under Lebrun and David. Among her best works are 
portraits of Napoleon and Marie Louise. Died in 1826. 

Benoist or Benoit, beh’nwa/, (PIERRE VINCENT,) a 
French statesman and /2ttérateur, born at Angers in 1758, 
rose to be minister of state and member of the privy 
council in 1828. Died in 1834. 

Benoist, [It. Beneprerro, ba-na-det’to,] (ZACHARIE,) 
a naval officer, of Genoese extraction, gained two vic- 
tories over the fleet of Pisa in 1284 and 1286. He after- 
wards became an admiral of France. 

Benoit. See BENEDICT. 

Benoit, beh’nwi’, (ANTOINE Vernier—vér’nc-¥,) a 
French “ttérateur, born at Déle in 1769, wrote a ‘ Treat- 
ise on Religious Liberty,” and was a contributor to the 
“ Bibliotheque Historique.” Died in 1832. 

Benoit, (Evre,) a French Protestant theologian, born 
in Paris in 1640, wrote a “ History of the Edict ot Nantes,” 
(1693,) and other works. Died in 1728. 

Benoit, (JEAN,) called also Benedicti, a French 
theologian and Dominican, was born at Evreux.. He 
wrote ‘‘Introductions to Dialectics,” (‘ Introductiones 
Dialecticz,” 1538.) Died in 1563. 

Benoit, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Carcas- 
sonne in 1632, wrote a “History of the Albigenses and 
the Waldenses.” Died in 1705. j 

Benoit, (MICHEL,) a learned French Jesuit, born at 
Autun in 1715. In 1745 he was a missionary to China, 
where he introduced the reflecting telescope, the art of 
engraving, and other useful inventions. Died in 1774. 

See ‘‘ Lettres édifiantes et curieuses.”’ 

Benoit, (PIERRE VINCENT.) See BENOIST. 

Benoit, (RENE,) a French theologian, born near An- 
gers in 1521. He published in 1566 a French translation 
of the Bible, which was condemned by Pope Gregory 
XIIL. as favouring Protestantism. He was subsequently 
confessor to Henry IV., who appointed him Bishop of 
Troyes. Died in 1608. 

See Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Benoli, ba’no-lee, (IGNAzIo,) called 11 BoRNo, an 
Italian painter, born at Verona. He imitated Rubens, 
whose works he copied, but with reduced dimensions. 
Died in 1724. 

Benomont, beh-no’mdn’, (PIERRE,) a rich French 
physician and philanthropist, born at Machault in 1679. 
He practised in Paris, where he died in 1772. 

Benoni. See RUFFINI. 

Benoschi, See BENASCHI. 

Benouville, beh-noo’vél’, (FRANCOIS LEON,) a French 
historical painter, born in Paris in 1821. He gained the 
grand prize in 1845, and a medal of the first class in 
1853. Among his most admired works are “ Judith,” 
“Esther,” and “ Raphael seeing La Fornarina for the 
First Time.” 

Benouville, (JEAN ACHILLE,) a landscape-painter, 
brother of the preceding, born in Paris in 1815. He 
obtained the grand prize of Rome in 1845. 

Benozzo. See G0O7ZZ01LI. 

Bensen, bén’sen, (KARL DANIEL HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man writer, born in 1761, was professor of financial 
science at Wiirzburg, where he died in 1805. 
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Benserade, de, deh bénss‘rad’ or bén’seh-rad’, 
(Isaac,) a French poet, born in Upper Normandy in 
1612, was a favourite of Cardinal Richelieu, and acquired 
great popularity’ at the court of Louis XIV. by his 
sprightly and brilliant verses. During twenty years he 
was employed to compose verses for the da//ets, which at 
that time constituted the favourite diversion of the court. 
In such performances he displayed great ingenuity and 
finesse, and was unrivalled among his contemporaries. 
He also wrote several tragedies, elegies, sonnets, etc. 
He was a member of the French Academy. Died in 
1691. F 

See Senec#, “Histoire du Théatre Frangais;” C. PERRAULT, 
“ Paralléles des Anciens et des Modernes.” 

Bensi, bén’see, (BERNARDO,) an Italian Jesuit, born 
at Venice in 1688, was professor of moral theology at 
Venice. Died in 1760. ’ 

Bensi or Benso, bén’so, (Grurto,) an Italian painter, 
born near Genoa in 1601, excelled in painting architec- 
tural perspectives. Died in 1668. 

BénS/ley, (THOMAS,) a celebrated English printer, 
was associated with Konig in the construction of the 
steam press first used in the printing of the “London 
Times” in 1814. (See K6nic.) Bensley published a 
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splendid edition of Shakspeare’s Works, and of Hume’s 
“History of England.” . Died in 1833. 

See Nicuots, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,”’ etc. 

Bén’son, (GEORGE,) an English dissenting divine, 
born in Cumberland in 1699, originally a Calvinist, after- 
wards became an Arian. He wrote, among other works, 
a “History of the Life of Christ,” and a “Treatise on 
Prayer.” Died in 1763. 

Benson, (JOSEPH,) an English Methodist minister, 
born in Cumberland in 1748. He preached in several 
large towns of England, and acquired extensive influence. 
He published a “Defence of the Methodists,” (1793,) an 
“Apology for the Methodists,” (1801,) a “Life of the 
Rev. John Fletcher,” a number of Sermons, anda ‘‘Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures,” (5 vols., 1811-18,) 
which is highly esteemed. “He was,” says Adam 
Clarke, ‘a powerful and able preacher, and a profound 
theologian.” Died in London in 1821. 

Benson, (MArtin,) born in Herefordshire in 1689, 
became Bishop of Gloucester about 1734. Died in 1752. 

Benson, (WILLIAM,) sometimes called AUDITOR BEN- 
SON, an English Whig politician, born in 1682, was a 
member of Parliament in the reign of George I. He 
published an edition of Virgil’s “‘ Husbandry,” with notes, 
and was the first to propose the erection of a monument 
to Milton in Westminster Abbey. Benson is satirized in 
Pope’s “Dunciad.” Died in 1754. 

Bent, van der, van der bént, (JAN,) a Dutch painter 
born at Amsterdam in 1550, was a pupil of Wouwerman 
and Van der Velde. Died in 1690. 

Bentabolle, bén’ta’bol’, (PIERRE,) a French Jacobin, 
became a member of the National Convention and of the 
Council of Five Hundred. Died in 1798. 

Bent-Aichah, bént-i’/kah, daughter of Ahmed, an 
Arab poet of Cordova, was celebrated for her poetic 
talent. Died in roo. 

Bentham, bén’tam, (EDWARD,) an English divine, 
born at Ely in 1707, became professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford. Died in 1776. 

Bentham, (JAMEs,) an English divine and antiquary, 
born at Ely in 1708. He published a “ History and An- 
tiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral Church of Ely 
from 675 to 1771.” Died in 1794. 

Bentham, bén’/tam or bén’/tham, (JEREMY,) a cele- 
brated English jurist and utilitarian philosopher, was 
born in London on the 15th of February, 1748. He 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, about the age of four- 
teen, and studied law, but soon declined the practice 
of that profession. His motive is said to have been 
disgust at the unjust charges to suitors. His first pub- 
lication was an anonymous “ Fragment on Government,” 
(1776.) He visited Paris, Constantinople, Smyrna, and 


White Russia in 1785-86. In 1787 he published a 
“Defence of Usury,” which, says Sir J. Mackintosh, “is 
perhaps the best specimen of the exhaustive discussion 
of a moral or political question, leaving no objection, 
however feeble, unanswered.” His “Introduction to the 
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Principles of Morals and Legislation,” though printed 
in 1780, was not published until 1789. 

He devoted his life to the reform of legislation, and 
maintained the theory that “utility is the test and mea- 
sure of virtue,”—that the happiness of the greatest num- 
ber should be the object of legislation. In his long war- 
fare against the iniquities of legislation as he found it, he 
was ridiculed and denounced as a lunatic by many of the 
leaders of public opinion in England. His works were 
first appreciated by foreigners. About 1791 he formed 
a friendship with M. Dumont, who became to him a val- 
uable coadjutor and translated into French several of 
his works, viz., ‘Treatise on Civil and Penal Legisla- 
tion,” (“Traité de Législation civile et pénale,” 3 vols., 
1802,) and ‘Theory of Penalties and Rewards,” (“The- 
orie des Peines et des Récompenses,” 2 vols., 1818.) 
These were first published in French. (See DuMont, 
ETIENNE.) 

Among his numerous English works are “ Panopticon,” 
a valuable work on prison-discipline, (1791,) “The Ra- 
tionale of Judicial Evidence,” (5 vols., 1827,) anda ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Code.” His “Traité de Législation,” etc. 
(1802) was translated into English by R. Hildreth, Bos- 
ton, (1840.) ‘Those who read it,” says Lord Jeffrey, 
“will dissent, we should imagine, from many of the au- 
thor’s fundamental principles ; but they will infallibly be 
delighted with the sagacity and independence which dis- 
tinguish all his speculations.” He died at Westminster 
on the 6th of June, 1832, having retained to a great age 
the freshness and serenity of his prime. An edition of 
his works, in eleven volumes, was published by Dr. Bow- 
ring in 1843. “Of Mr. Bentham,” says Macaulay, “we 
would at all times speak with the reverence which is due 
to a great original thinker and to a sincere and ardent 
friend of the human race. . . . Posterity will pronounce 
its calm and impartial decision, and that decision will, 
we firmly believe, place in the same rank with Galileo 
and with Locke the man who found jurisprudence a gib- 
berish and left it a science.” ‘In some of the highest de- 
partments in which the human intellect can exert itself, 
he has not left his equal or his second behind him.” 
“ Never was there a literary partnership so fortunate as 
that of Mr. Bentham and M. Dumont. The raw mate- 
rial which Mr. Bentham furnished was most precious, 
but it was unmarketable. He was assuredly at once a 
great logician and a great rhetorician. But the effect of 
his logic was injured by a vicious arrangement, and the 
effect of his rhetoric by a vicious style. . . . His oracles 
were of high import, but they were traced on leaves and 
flung loose to the wind. . . . M. Dumont was admirably 
qualified to supply what was wanting in Mr. Bentham.” 
(See ‘‘Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau,” in Macau- 
lay’s Essays.) ‘It cannot be denied,” says Mackintosh, 
“that Mr. Bentham has done more than any other writer 
to rouse the spirit of juridical reformation which is now 
gradually examining every part of Jaw. ... The true 
and eminent merit of Mr. Bentham is that of a reformer 
of jurisprudence. He is only a moralist with a view to 
being a jurist.” 

See “‘Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham,” prefixed to his works by 
Dr. BowrinG; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1843; Sir JAMES 
MackinTosh, “‘ View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy.” 

Bentham, (Sir SAMUEL,) a brother of Jeremy, was 
born in 1757. He was aship-builder and naval engineer, 
and was employed by the government as inspector of 
naval works. Died in 1831. 

Bentham, (THomas,) born in Yorkshire about 1513, 
was appointed by Queen Elizabeth in 1559 Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. Died in 1578. 

Ben’tinck, (Lord GrorGg,) a political leader, whose 
full name was WILLIAM GEORGE FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
BENTINCK, was the third son of William Henry, fourth 
Duke of Portland. His mother, Henrietta Scott, was a 
sister of the wife of George Canning. He was born in 
February, 1802. In 1826 he became private secretary 
to his uncle Canning, then a member of the cabinet. 
He was elected in 1827 a member of Parliament for 
King’s Lynn, which he represented to the end of his life. 
He was more remarkable for his passion for the turf 
than for his political knowledge or talents. About 1836 
he deserted the Whigs, and became a political friend of 
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Sir Robert Peel, whom he served efficiently as “ whipper- 
in,” urging and coercing absent members of his party to 
attend and vote on important questions. Like the ma- 
jority of the Tories, he was opposed to free trade, and 
on the repeal of the corn-laws, in 1846, was converted 
into a violent adversary of Peel. He then became the 
leader ,of the Protectionist or Tory party, who chose 
him in consideration of the energy and skill he had 
shown in his favourite pursuits. He began to study 
statistics, spoke often in the House, and maintained a 
spirited contest against the ministry.. He died suddenly, 
of a disease of the heart, in September, 1848. 

See B. Disraett, “Lord George Bentinck, a Political Biogra- 
phy,” 1851; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ vol. xcv., 1852. 

Bentinck, (HENRy,) son of William, noticed below, 
was created Duke of Portland in 1716, and became 
Governor of Jamaica in 1721. Died in 1726. 

Bentinck, (WILLIAM,)-a Dutch statesman, born in 
1648, was a personal attendant and friend of William, 
Prince of Orange, before his accession to the throne. 
He came to England with that prince in 1688, was cre- 
ated Earl of Portland in 1689, and served as general in 
Ireland in 1690. In 1697 he was the principal agent of 
his government in the negotiation of the treaty of Rys- 
wick. He is said to have possessed the confidence of 
William III. in a greater degree than any other person. 
Died in 1709. 

See Macautay’s “‘ History of England,” vols. ii., iii., and iv. 

Bentinck, (WILLIAM CHARLES CAVENDISH,) LORD, 
a British general, born in 1774, was the second surviving 
son of William Henry, third Duke of Portland. Having 
served in many campaigns, he became Governor of Mad- 
ras in 1803, and was recalled about 1805. He was com- 
mander of the troops sent to aid Ferdinand, King of 
Sicily, in 1810, and held at the same time the office of 
plenipotentiary. He gave in 1812 a liberal constitution 
to Sicily. In 1814 he led a successful expedition against 
the French in Italy, and took possession of Genoa. He 
was appointed Governor-General of India by Canning in 
1827. In this position he showed himself a humane 
and enlightened governor. The most important act of 
his administration was the abolition of the Szétee—the 
custom which required widows to be burned on the 
funeral piles of their husbands—in 1829. Lord Bentinck 
resigned, on account of ill health, in 1835. Died at Paris 
in 1839. 

See MAcFARLANE, ‘‘Our Indian Empire.” : 

Bentinck,( WILLIAM HENRY CAVENDISH,)third Duke 
of Portland, an eminent statesman, son of the second 
duke, born in 1738. He began his public life as a Whig, 
became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1782, and was 
prime minister of the new cabinet formed in 1783 by a 
coalition of Lord North with Mr. Fox. About 1791 he 
changed his politics and became a supporter of the Tory 
ministry. He was appointed first lord of the treasury in 
1807. Died in 1809. 

Bentivoglio, bén-te-vdl’yo, (CORNELI0,) an Italian 
ecclesiastic and writer, born at Ferrara in 1668, was a 
son of Ippolito, noticed below. He became Archbishop 
of Carthage, and papal nuncio in France, and was made 
a cardinal in 1719. Died in 1732. 

See Srsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;’? Lonc- 
FELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bentivoglio, (ERCOLE,) an Italian poet and diplo- 
matist, born about 1510, wrote sonnets, eclogues, and 
dramatic works which were greatly admired in his time. 
Died in 1573. 

See GincuEnE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.’’ 

Bentivoglio, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian nobleman, and 
leader of the anti-papal party, was proclaimed sovereign 
of Bologna in 1401, but after a short rule was defeated 
and put to death. His son Antonio and his grandson 
Annibal were also rulers of Bologna. 

See Sismonpr, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes,” 

Bentivoglio, (GIOVANNI II.,) rose to be sovereign of 
Bologna about 1462. After a rule of more than forty 
years, he was driven from the city by Pope Julius II. 
Died in 1508. 

Bentivoglio, (Gu1bo,) an able writer and diplomatist, 
born at Ferrara in 1579, became successively Archbishop 
of Rhodes, papal nuncio in France and Flanders, and 
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cardinal. He wrote an “Account of the War in 
Flanders,” (1633, in Italian,) a volume of ‘ Memoirs,” 
(1648,) and a collection of “ Letters.” Died in 1644. 

See Tiraposcut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;”? GincuEnd, 
“Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Bentivoglio, (IPPoLiro,) a lyric poet and dramatist, 
born at Ferrara; died in 1685. 

See Sismonpl, “ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Bentkowski, bént-kov’skee, (FELIX,) a Polish au- 
thor, born in 1781, was professor of history at Warsaw. 
He published an important work, entitled a ‘“ History 
of Polish Literature,” (2 vols., 1814.) Died in 1852. 

Bent/ley, (GIDEON,) an American soldier of the 
Revolution, born in 1751; died in Oswego county, New 
York, in 1858, aged one hundred and seven years. 

Bent/ley, (Sir JoHN,) a British admiral, was knighted 
for his conduct in an action off Cape Saint Vincent about 
1760. Died in 1772. , 

Bentley, (RicHaARD,) a celebrated critic, regarded as 
the greatest classical scholar that England ever produced, 
was born at Oulton, in Yorkshire, on the 27th of 
January, 1662. He entered Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1676, and in 1683 became tutor to Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet’s son, whom he accompanied to Oxford. His 
first publication was a “Latin Epistle to John Mill, 
containing Critical Observations on the Chronicle of 
Joannes Malala,” (1691,) which procured him a high Eu- 
ropean reputation. In 1692 he was honoured with the 
first appointment to the Boyle lectureship, and chose for 
his subject the absurdities of atheism. These lectures 
were much admired, and reached the sixth edition in 
1735. He became keeper of the Royal Library in 1693, 
and chaplain-in-ordinary to the king in 1695. In 1697 
he produced his celebrated “ Dissertation on the Epistles 
of Phalaris,” in which he affirmed those epistles to be 
spurious. On this subject he was involved in a contro- 
versy with Charles Boyle, Atterbury, Pope, Swift, and 
other wits, who attacked his personal character with as- 
perity. He replied in another “ Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris,” in 1699. ‘It was,” says Hallam, 
“the first great literary war that had been waged in Eng- 
land. Both combatants were skilful in wielding the 
sword: the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, were 
given him by all the gods; but his antagonist stood for- 
ward inno such figurative strength, master of a learning to 
which nothing parallel had been known in England;... 
with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and superior to Boyle 
in that which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic wit.” 
Posterity has decided that Bentley was victorious in this 
affair. He was appointed master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1700, and Archdeacon of Ely in 1701. He 
became involved in a long contest and lawsuit with the 
Fellows of Trinity College, in relation to which he is 
censured for his arrogant and arbitrary conduct. Having 
been elected regius professor of divinity in 1717, he gave 
great dissatisfaction by the demand of illegal or unusually 
large fees from candidates for the degree of D.D. For this 
offence the senate of the university deprived him in 1718 
of aJl his degrees ; but he was restored by a mandamus of 
the court of king’s bench about 1724. He published an 
excellent edition of Horace, (1711,) and an edition of 
Terence, (1725,) which is called one of his best perform- 
ances. His ill-judged attempt to improve the text of 
Milton’s great poem gave much offence to the admirers 
of that poet. His last work was an edition of Homer, 
which, however, he did not live to finish. Died in July, 
1742. Bentley’s daughter was the mother of Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist. 

See Monx’s “Life of Bentley,” 1830; HarTitry CoLerincr, 
“Lives of Distinguished Northerns;’? ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;” 
‘‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1830; ‘London Quarterly Review” 
for November, 1831. 

Bentley, (RICHARD,) son of the preceding, wrote a 
comedy entitled “‘ The Wishes,” and several other works. 
Died in 1782. 

Bentley, (RoBERT,) an English botanist, born about 
1820, became professor of botany in London, and wrote 
a “Manual of Botany.” 

Bentley, (THOMAS,) a nephew of the famous Richard 
Bentley, was a Fellow of Trinity College. He published 
an edition of Cicero “De Finibus” in 1718. 

Bentley, (WIL1LIAM;,) an American Unitarian minister 
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and antiquary, born in Boston in 1758, was ordained pas- 
tor of a church at Salem in 1783. He wrote a “ History 
of Salem.” Died in 1819. 

Ben/ton, (Tuomas Hart,) an American Senator, born 
at or near Hillsborough, North Carolina, on the 14th of 
March, 1782. Having removed to Tennessee in early 
youth, he studied Jaw, and began to practise at Nashville 
about 1811. In 1812 he commanded a regiment under 
General Jackson, with whom he quarrelled. Jackson 
attempted to strike Benton with a horsewhip at Nash- 
ville in 1813, and was severely wounded with a pistol by 
Benton’s brother. Colonel Benton settled at Saint Louis, 
Missouri, in 1815, and began to publish a political paper. 
He was elected a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of Missouri in 1820. He acted with the Dem- 
ocrats, became a supporter of General Jackson, and the 
most prominent politician of Missouri. Having been 
re-elected to the Federal Senate in 1826, he distinguished 
himself as an advocate of a gold and silver currency, and 
received the sobriquet of Old Bullion. He supported 
President Jackson in his hostility against the United 
States Bank. About 1832 he was again chosen to repre- 
sent Missouri in the Senate of the United States, of which 
he continued to be a member for a period of thirty years. 
He was a political friend of President Van Buren, voted 
for the annexation of Texas to the United States in 1845, 
and opposed Calhoun on the subjects of nullification and 
State rights. In 1850 he made a speech against Clay’s 
compromise bill. In consequence of a division in the 
Democratic party in relation to slavery, Mr. Benton was 
defeated as a candidate for the office of Senator about the 
end of 1850, and retired from the Senate in March, 1851. 
He was elected a member of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1852, and opposed the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. In 1856. he was supported by one 
section of the Democracy as candidate for Governor of 
Missouri, but was not elected. He advocated the elec- 
tion of Buchanan to the Presidency in 1856, in preference 
to Fremont, who was his son-in-law. He published a 
voluminous work entitled “A Thirty Years’ View, or a 
History of the Working of the American Government 
for Thirty Years, from 1820 to 1850,” (2 vols., 1854—56,) 
and “An Abridgment of the Debates of Congress from 
1789 to 1856,” (15 vols., 1857.) He died at Washington 
in April, 1858. 

Benton, (WILLIAM P.,) an American lawyer and gen- 
eral, born in Maryland, emigrated to Indiana. He be- 
came a brigadier-general of the Union army in 1862. 

Bentzel-Sternau, von, fon bént’sel stér/néw, (AN- 
SKLM FRANZ,) a German statesman, born in 1738, was 
counsellor to the Elector of Mentz. Died in 1784. 

Bentzel-Sternau, von,(CHRISTIAN ERNST,) COUNT, 
a German statesman and writer, born at Mentz in 1767, 
became minister of state and finance in the grand duchy 
of Frankfort, (1812.) He published ‘‘ The Stone Guest,” 
(“Der Steinerne Gast,”) ‘The Golden Calf,” and other 
popular satirical romances. Died in 1850. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bentzen, bént’sen, or Bentzon, (ADRIAN BENONT,) 
a Norwegian /itérateur, born at Tonsberg in 1777. 

Benvenuti, bén-va-noo’tee, (CARLO,) an Italian ma- 
thematician and Jesuit, born at Leghorn in 1716. He 
wrote, in Latin, a ‘Synopsis of General Physics,” and 
translated into Italian Clairault’s ‘‘ Elements of Geom- 
etry.” Died in 1789. 

Benvenuti, (GIusEPPE,) an Italian physician and 
medical writer, born in the duchy of Lucca about 1728. 

Benvenuti, (P1errRo,) an eminent Italian painter, born 
at Arezzo in 1769. He was regarded by some as the 
best painter of Tuscany in his time. His design is cor- 
rect and his style elevated. His chief work is a series 
of frescos of prophets and evangelists on the dome of 
the chapel of Medici at Florence. Among his other 
works is The Woman of Samaria.” Died at Florence 
in 1844. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Benvenuto, bén-vd-noo’to, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
called ORTOLANO, an Italian painter of the school of 
Ferrara, born about 1480; died in 1525, 

Benvenuto Cellini. See CELLINI. 

Benvoglienti, bén-vdl-yén’tee, (UBERTO,) an Italian 
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littérateur and patron of learning, born in 1668; died in 
1733. 

Benyowsky. See BENIOWSKY. 

Benzel, bént’sel, |Lat. BENzr/Lius,] (Eric,) born 
about 1632, was made, in 1700, Archbishop of Upsal by 
Charles XII. He superintended the Swedish transla- 
tion of the Bible published by order of Charles XII., 
and wrote several religious works. Died in 1709. 

See JoHan Espere, ‘ Libri in E. H. Benzelii Tumulum,”’ 1712. 

Benzel, [Lat. See (ErRIc,) son of the preced- 
ing, born at Upsal in 1675, became successively Bishop 
of Gothenburg and of Linképing, and Archbishop of 
Upsal. He was one of the founders of the Academy 
of Sciences at Upsal, and wrote several valuable histori- 
cal and antiquarian works. Died in 1743. 

See Otor Daun, “ Aminnelse-Tal éfver E. Benzelius,” 1744. 

Benzel, (HENRY,) brother of Eric, mentioned above, 
‘born at Strengnas in 1689, was one of the savants sent 
by Charles XII., in 1714, on a scientific expedition to 
the East. He was made Archbishop of Upsal after his 
return. His journal of his travels is still in manuscript. 
Died in 1758. 

See M. Asp, ‘‘ Likpredikan 6fver H. Benzelius med Personalier,”’ 
1758. 

Benzel-Sternau. See BENTZEL-STERNAU. 

Benzenberg, bént/sen-bérc’, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) 
a German mathematician and astronomer, born near 
Elberfeld in 1777. He wrote, among other works, a 
“Manual of Geometry,” (1810,) and a treatise “On 
Falling Stars,” (1839.) Died in 1846. 

Benzi, bén’zee, (MASSIMILIANO SOLDANO,) a painter 
and engraver of medals, born at Florence in 1658. 

Benzio, bén’/ze-o, (TRIFONE,) an Italian diplomatist 
and poet, born at Assisi, lived in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. He was secretary to Pope Julius III., 
and was employed on several missions. 

Benzon, bén’zon, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM KARI,) a 
Danish historian, born at Kidge in 1791. 

Benzoni, bén-zo/nee, (GERONIMO,) an Italian travel- 
ler, born about 1520, spent many years in America, of 
which he gave an account in a work entitled ‘ History 
of the New World,” (1565.) 

Beolco, ba-ol’/ko, or Biolco, be-ol’ko, (ANGELO,) an 
Italian dramatic poet, born at Padua in 1502, was sur- 
named RuUZZANTE, from the number of rustic farces he 
composed. Died in 1542. 

Beorn. See Briorn. 

Beowulf, be-o’woolf, a semi-fabulous naval hero of 
Denmark, who'forms the subject of a celebrated epic 
poem in Anglo-Saxon, supposed to have been written in 
the ninth century. It has been translated into English 
and German. 

See Turner, “ History of the Anglo-Saxons.” 

Béquet, ba’kd’, (ETIENNE,) an able French journalist 
and critic, born in Paris about 1800. He wrote for the 
“Journal des Débats” for fifteen years. In 1830 he was 
prosecuted and acquitted for a political article ending with 
these words: ‘‘ Unfortunate France ! unfortunate king !” 
which were afterwards often repeated. Died in 1838. 

Berain, beh-ran’, (JEAN,) a French designer, born at 
Saint-Michel in 1630; died in 1697. 

Berain, (PIERRE MARTIN,) a French historian, lived 
about 1710. 

Béranger, ba’rén’zha’, (CHARLES,) a French painter 
of landscapes and genre, born at Sevres in 1816. 

Béranger, de, deh ba’r6n’zhd’, (PIERRE JEAN,) a cele- 
brated French lyric poet, born in Paris on the 19th of 
August, 1780. He lived with his grandfather, who was 
a tailor, until he was nine years old, after which he went 
to reside with an aunt, who appears to have acted towards 
him the part of a true mother, and, while giving him the 
rudiments of an education, instilled into his mind the 
principles calculated to make him a good man and a true 
patriot. For a short time he served as apprentice to a 
printer. When he was about sixteen, he began to write 
poetry. Several of his lyrics attracted the attention and 
procured for him the patronage of Lucien Bonaparte, 
and in 1815 he brought out his first collection of songs. 
They were received with great favour by the people; but 
their bold, patriotic, and often satirical tone gave offence 
to the government; and, as Béranger in his succeeding 
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productions abated nothing of the freedom of his satire, 
he was condemned in 1828 to an imprisonment of nine 
months and a heavy fine. He wasan ardent republican. 
After the revolution of 1830, which his poems had con- 
tributed to bring about, he refused to accept any office 
under the government. He brought out in 1833 a fifth 
collection of his songs, leaving memoirs of his life and a 
number of poems, which were published after his death. 
In 1848 he was elected to the Constituent Assembly 
by the voters of the department of Seine, but he de- 
clined to serve. He died in July, 1857. He is repre- 
sented as a man of a generous, noble, and independent 
character. 

“ His style,” says J. F. Destigny, “has a limpidity, 
precision, and purity which defy criticism. All ordinary 
eulogy (owange banale) would cast a shade upon his 
glory.” (“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) 

“The great peculiarity of Béranger,” says the “ Quar- 
terly Review” for January, 1832, “is the mixture of gayety 
and pathos which he combines with the happiest effect. 
He indeed mingles ‘the grave and gay, the lively and 
severe,’ with a very original and singular felicity.” 

See a posthumous work of Béranger, entitled ‘‘Ma Bidographie,” 
1857; Borreau, ‘Philosophie et Politique de Béranger,” 1858; Sa- 
VINIEN-LAPOINTE, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Béranger,”’ 1857 ; LONGFELLOw, 
“ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” “‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1833; 
Louis pe LomENts, ‘‘ Notice sur Béranger,’” 1844. 

Bérard, ba’rar’, (AUGUSTE,) an eminent French sur- 
geon, born at Varrains, near Saumur, in 1802. He was 
the founder of the Société de Chirurgie of Paris. In 1842 
he obtained the chair of surgical clnzqgue in Paris. He 
published a number of able treatises on surgery. Died 
in 1846. 

Bérard, (AuGuSsTE Simon Louts,) born in Paris in 
1783, became master of requests to the Council of State in 
1814, and founded (with Chaptal) the first company for the 
production of illuminating gas. He was a liberal member 
ot the Chamber of Deputies in 1827-30, and took a pro- 
minent part in the revolution of 1830 as a partisan of 
Louis Philippe. Died in 1859. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Bérard, (FREDERIC,) a French physician and medical 
writer, born at Montpellier in 1789, was a contributor to 
the “Dictionnaire des Sciences médicales” of Paris. 
Died in 1828. 


See J. A. Dupau, “‘ Notice historique sur F. Bérard,”’ 1828. 

Bérard, (PIERRE,) a French pharmacist and botanist, 
born at Grenoble about 1630. He wrote a work entitled 
“Theatrum Botanicum,” (unpublished.) The genus Be- 
rardia was"named in his honour. 

Bérard, (PIERRE Honorg,) a distinguished French 
surgeon, brother of Auguste, born at Lichtenberg in 
1797. He became in 1831 professor of physiology to the 
faculty of medicine in Paris, and was subsequently elected 
to the Academy of Medicine. He began the publication 
of a “Course of Physiology,” (ist vol., 1848.) Died in 
1858. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Berardi, ba-rar’dee, (ANGELO,) an Italian musician 
and composer, born near Bologna about 1650, wrote 
several treatises on music. 

Berardi, (FAB10,) an Italian engraver, born at Siennain 
1728, was one of the most distinguished pupils of Wagner, 

Bérardier de Bataud, bad’rir’de-4’ deh bi’td’, 

. — a . 
(FRANCOIS JOSEPH,) a French /térateuy, born in Paris 
in 1720; died in 1794. 

Berardo, ba-rar’do, (GERONIMO,) an Italian writer, 
born about 1500, translated two of the comedies of Plautus. 

Béraud, ba’rd’, (ANTOINE,) a French /térateur, born 
at Aurillacin1794. He wrote dramas, political songs, etc. 

Béraud, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French savant, born near 
Castellane in 1753, was professor of mathematics and 
experimental physics at Marseilles. Died in 1794. 

Béraud, (LAURENT,) a French Jesuit and astronomer, 
born in 1703 at Lyons, where he was director of the 
observatory. He published several valuable scientific 
works. Died in 1777. 

See Le Faves, ‘‘Eloge historique du P, L. Béraud,” 1780, 

Béraudieére, de la, deh 14 ba’rd/de-air’, (FRANGOIS,) 
Bishop of Périgueux, born at Poitiers, wrote a “ Funeral 
Oration on Henry IV.” Died in 1646, 
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Bérauld, ba’rd’, (FRANGoIS,) a French scholar, son 
of Nicolas, noticed below, born at Orléans about 1510, 
He wrote Greek and Latin poems, and translated the 
two books of Appian containing the wars of Hannibal 
and those of Spain. 

See Morénrt, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Bérauld, [Lat. BrraL’/pus AuRE/LIusS,] (NICOLAS,) 
an eminent French scholar and writer, born at Orléans 
in 1473. He was a friend of Erasmus, and numbered 
among his pupils D’Andelot and Admiral de Coligny. 
He published a Greek-Latin Dictionary (1521) and an 
edition of Pliny’s “‘ Natural History,” (1516,) and wrote 
several] Latin treatises. Died in 1550. 

See Bay te, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary,’ 

Bérault, ba’rd’, (CLAUDE,) a French philologist, suc- 
ceeded D’Herbelot as professor of the Syriac language 
in the Royal College in Paris, He published an edition 
of “Statius ad Usum Delphini,” (1685.) Died in 1705. 

See Bay e, ‘“‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Bérault, (JEAN,) a French /ttérateur, translated Bar- 
clay’s ‘‘Kuphormio” from the Latin, (1640.) 

Bérault, (Josias,) a French jurist, and advocate of 
the parliament of Rouen, born in 1563, wrote a ‘“‘ Com- 
mentary on the Common Law of Normandy.” Died 
about 1640. 

Bérault, (MICHEL,) a French Protestant theologian, 
published in 1598 a ‘“‘ Brief and Clear Defence of the 
Vocation of the Ministers of the Gospel,” in reply to 
Cardinal Perron. He preached at Montauban. 

Bérault-Bercastel, ba’rd’ bér’kas’tél’, (ANTOINE 
HeEnrI,) a French writer, born near Metz in 1772, wrote 
a ‘History of the Church,” (24 vols., 1778-90,) and 
other works. Died in 1794. 

Berbiguier, bér’be’ge-a’, (Benofr Tranquille— 
trOn’kél’,) a French flutist and composer, born at Car- 
derousse in 1781 ; died about 1838. 

Berbiguier, (CHARLES ALEXIS VINCENT,)a French 
visionary, born at Carpentras about 1776, wrote a work 
on demonology. Died in 1851. 

Berch, bérk, (ANDERS,) a Swedish writer on rural 
economy, born in 1711y died in 1774. 

Berch, (KARL REINHOLD,) a Swedish antiquary, born 
in 1706, wrote a ‘“‘ History of the Kings and Celebrated 
Characters of Sweden, taken from Medals.” Died in 1777. 

See Oxor Cetstus, “‘Aminnelse-Lal dfver C. R. Berch,” 1781. 


Berchelmann, bér’Kel-min’, (JOHANN PHILTPP,) a 
German physician, born at Darmstadt in 1718; died 1783. 

Berchem. See BERGHEM. 

Berchem, bér’kém, [Lat. BeRcHE’/MrIus,] (WIL- 
HELM,) a German chronicler, lived about 1480. 

Berchény, | Fr. pron. bér’sha’ne’; Hun. BEercsEny, 
bér-chafi’,] written also Berkeny, (LApISLAS IGNAz,) 
Count oF, son of Nicholas, noticed below, born at 
Eperies, in Hungary, in 1689. He entered the French 
service in 1712, and became a marshal in 1758. Died 
in 1778. 

Bercheny or Beresény, bér-chafi’, (NICHOLAS,) a 
Hungarian nobleman, born in 1664, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt, in conjunction with Prince Ragotsky, to 
separate Hungary from Austria about 1705. Died in 1725. 

Berchet, bér’shd’, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian patriot and 
poet, born at Milan about 1790, was a friend of Silvio 
Pellico. After the suppression of the ‘Conciliatore,” a 
liberal journal to which he had contributed, he removed 
to Geneva. He published in 1841 a volume of patriotic 
songs, which were received with enthusiasm, and still 
enjoy great popularity, though prohibited by the govern- 
ment. Died in Italy in 1851. 

Berchet, bér’shda’, (TOUSSAINT,) a French philologist 
and Protestant writer, born at Langresin 1540. He made 
a version of Henry Estienne’s Greek Catechism, which 
was often reprinted. Died about 1605. 

Berchett, bér’shét’, (PIERRE,) a French painter and 
engraver, born in 1659, was employed by William III. 
of England to decorate his palace at Loo. Died in 1720. 

See WALpoLE, “‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England.” 

‘ Bercheure, bér’shur’, written also Berchoire, [Lat. 
BERCHO/RIUS,| (PIERRE,) a French Benedictine monk, 
born in Poitou, He translated into French Livy’s “Ro 
man History.” Died in 1362. 
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Berchheim, bér’kAn’, or Berckheim, de, deh bérk’- 
him, (FRIEDRICH SIGISMUND,) BARON, a French general, 
of German extraction, born at Ribeauvillé in 1775. He 
served with distinction in the armies of Napoleon, and 
attained the rank of general of division. Died in 1819. 

Berchoire. See BERCHEURE. 

Berchoux, bér’shoo’, (JosEPH,) a French poet, born 
at Saint-Symphorien, near Lyons, in 1765. His first 
poem was a well-known satire on the ridiculous ambi- 
tion then prevalent of imitating the Greek and Roman 
costumes and habits of life, entitled ‘Qui me délivrera 
des Grecs et des Romains ?” (“ Who will deliver me from 
the Greeks and the Romans?”) He published in 1800 
“Ta Gastronomie,” which had great success and was 
translated into English. His later works were less suc- 
cessful. Died in 1839. 

See Lr Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Berchtold, bérx’tolt, (LEOPOLD,) CouNT oF, a Ger- 
man philanthropist, born in 1738, travelled in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and introduced vaccination where it 
was previously unknown, He also founded several chari- 
table institutions in his native country. Died in 1809. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Berckel, van, van bér’kel, (THEODORUS VICTOR,) a 
Dutch engraver, born at Bois-le-Duc in 1739; died 1808. 

Berckheim. See BERCHHEIM. 

Berckmann, bérk’man, Bergmann, bércG’/mAn, or 
Barkmann, bark’man, (JOHN,) a chronicler, supposed 
to have been a native of Stralsund. His principal work 
is entitled “ Chronicles of Stralsund,” (in manuscript, and 
written in Low German.) Died in 1560. 

Berckmans, bérk’mins, (HENDRIK,) a distinguished 
Dutch portrait-painter, born near Willemstadt in 1629. 
He was a pupil of Jordaens and Wouwermans. 

See Nacter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Berckringer, bérk/ring’er, (DANIEL,) a German 
scholar, born in the Palatinate, was tutor to the children 
of the King of Bohemia. Died in 1667. 

Bercsény. See BERCHENY. 

Bére or Ber, bair, [Lat. Br’rus,] (Lours,) a Catholic 
theologian, born at Bale; died in 1554. 

Bere, ba’/reh, (OSWALD,) a German physician, born at 
Frankfort in 1472; died at Bale in 1567. 

Berebistes. See BAREBISIES. 

Berecynthia. See CYBELE. 

Berednikof, be-réd/ne-kof, (YAKOV IVANOVITCH,) a 
Russian archzeologist, born in 1802, contributed to the 
large Sclavonian Dictionary (1847) of the Academy of 
Sciences of Saint Petersburg, of which he was a member. 

Beregani, ba-ra-g4/nee, (NICCoLO,) an Italian historian 
and dramatic poet, born at Vicenza in 1627 ; died in 1713. 

Berends, ba’rénts, (JOHANN BERNARD JAKOB,) a 
German physician, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main about 
1760. Died about 1830. 

Berends, (JULIUS,) a German democratic politician, 
born at Kyritz in 1817, was elected in 1848 to the Prus- 
sian National Assembly. 

Berends, (KARL AuGuUsT WILHELM,) a German phy- 
sician and medical writer, born in 1753, was professor 
of medicine successively at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Bres- 
lau, and Berlin. Died in 1826. 

See Cartisen, “‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Berengaria, ba-rén-g4’re-a, [Fr. BERENGERE, ba’r6n’- 
zhair’,] a Spanish lady distinguished for beauty and reso- 
lution, was the queen of Alfonso VIII. of Castile. Died 
in 1159. 

Berengaria, a sister of the famous Blanche of Cas- 
tile, was married to Alfonso IX. of Castile, who divorced 
her in 1209. Died in 1244. 

Berengario, ba-rén-ga’re-o, [Lat. BERENGA/RIUS; 
Fr. BERENGER, ba’réNn’zha’,] (GIACOMO,) an eminent 
Italian surgeon and anatomist of the sixteenth century, 
surnamed CARPEN/SIS, was born at Carpi. He was pro- 
fessor of surgery at Pavia and Bologna, and wrote seve- 
ral anatomical works in Latin. He is said to have made 
important discoveries. Fallopius called him the restorer 
of anatomy. He lectured at Bologna from 1502 to 1527, 

See Trragoscnt, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Berengarius or Berengario. See BERENGER, (kings 
of Italy.) 

Bérenger, the French of BERENGARIO, which see. 
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Bérenger, ba’rén/zhd’, [It. BeRENGARIO, ba-rén-ga’- 
re-o; Lat. BERENGA/RIUS,] I. grandson of Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire, was crowned King of Italy about 888, in oppo- 
sition to Guido, Duke of Spoleto. He was assassinated 
in 924. 

Bérenger (or Berenga/rius) II, called rHE YOUNG- 
ER, grandson of the preceding, was crowned King of Italy 
in 950. His country being afterwards invaded by Otho 
the Great of Germany, Bérenger became tributary to that 
sovereign, and was at length deposed and imprisoned. 
Died in 966. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Bérenger, ba’rén’zha’, (ALPHONSE MARIE MARCEL- 
LIN THOMAS,) a French jurist and magistrate, born at 
Valence in 1785. He became counsellor at the court of 
cassationin 1831, and a member of the Chamber of Peers 
in 1839. Among his principal works is a treatise ‘On 
Criminal Justice in France,” (1818.) e became in 1831 
a member of the Academy of Moral and Politica] Sciences. 

Bérenger, (JEAN,) CouNT, a French legislator, born 
near Grenoble in 1767. He was elected to the States- 
General in 1790, and was a member of the Tribunat in 
1800, Died about 1845. 

Bérenger, (JEAN PIERRE,) a Swiss /7t¢évateur, born at 
Geneva in 1740. He wrote, among other works, a “‘ His- 
tory of Geneva from its Origin to the Present Time,” 
(6 vols., 1772.) Died in 1807. 

Bérenger, (LAURENT PIERRE,) a French /i#térateur, 
born at Riez in 1749, became inspector of the Academy 
at Lyons. Among his works we may name ‘“ Morality 
in Action,” (“La Morale en Action,”) which has gone 
through numerous editions. Died in 1822. 

See J. B. Dumas, “‘ Notice historique sur L. P. Bérenger,” 1836. 


Bérenger, (PIERRE,) a French theologian of the 
twelfth century, was a native of Poitiers. 

Bérenger, (RAYMOND,) grand master of the order of 
Saint John of Jerusalem, was a native of Dauphiny, in 
France. He defeated the Egyptian corsairs who infested 
Cyprus and Rhodes, and took Alexandria after a short 
siege. Died in 1373. ; 

Bér’en-ger, (RICHARD,) gentleman of the horse to 
George III. of England, was the author of ‘‘ The History 
and Art of Horsemanship,” (1771.) Died in 1782. 

Bérenger de Palasol, ba/rén’zha’ deh pa/la’sol’, a 
French troubadour of the twelfth century. Died in 1194. 

Bérenger de la Tour, ba’rén’zha’ deh 1 toor, a 
French poet of the sixteenth century, was the author of 
“The Golden Age,” and other works. Died about 1560. 

Bérenger [Lat. BERENGA’RIUS] de Tours, ba/rén’- 
zha/ deh toor, a celebrated French ecclesiastic, born 
about 998, was a native of Tours. He studied under 
Fulbert of Chartres, and became in 1039 Archdeacon of 
Angers. Having opposed the dogmas of transubstan- 
tiation and the real presence, his doctrine was condemned 
by Pope Leo IX. in 1050. He formally retracted his 
opinions ; but, as,he still continued to deny the orthodox 
dogmas, he was compelled, in a council at Rome, to make 
another recantation. Died in 1088. 

See Fieury, “‘Histoire ecclésiastique ; Heinrich MULLER, 
‘‘Berengarii veteris novique Historia,” 1674; H. Supenporr, ‘‘ Be- 
renee Turonensis, oder eine Sammlung ihn betreffender Briefe,” 
1850, 

Berenguer, ba-rén-gair’, (PEDRO Juan Morales— 
mo-ra/lés,) a Spanish theologian of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He published a work entitled 
““ explanation of the Mysteries of our Holy Faith,” (1608.) 

Berenhorst, ba’rén-horst’, (GEORG HEINRICH,) a 
German officer and military writer, born in 1733, served 
in the Seven Years’ war. His principal work is entitled 
“Reflections on the Military Art,” (1797.) 

Ber-e-ni’¢e, [Gr. Bepevixn,] an Egyptian princess, the 
daughter of Lagus, and niece of Antipater, was married 
to Ptolemy Soter. Through her influence he appointed 
as his successor her son Ptolemy Philadelphus, to the 
exclusion of the children of Eurydice, his other wife. 

Berenice II, daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was 
married to Antiochus Theos, King of Syria, who had 
divorced Laodice, his former wife. After the death of 
Ptolemy, Laodice murdered her husband and her rival 
Berenice (247 B.C.) and placed her own son on the throne 

Berenice III, daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus ana 
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Arsinoé, was married to Ptolemy Evergetes. During| Bergamini, bér-ga-mee’nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 


his absence on an expedition to Syria, she made an offer- 
ing of her hair to Venus for his safe return; and the 
astronomer Conon publicly reported that Jupiter had 
made of it the constellation called ‘Coma Berenices.” 
Berenice was put to death by her father in 216 B.c. 

See Cart W. Ramter, “ Ptolemius und Berenice,” 1765. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Lathyrus, was married 
to Alexander II., whom Sulla had made king. She was 
soon after murdered by her husband. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and sister of 
the celebrated Cleopatra, was raised to the throne by the 
Alexandrians, who had revolted against her father, (58 
B.C.) Having poisoned her first husband, Seleucus, she 
was married to Archelaus, high-priest and King of 
Comana. In §5 3B.c. she was put to death by order of 
her father, who had regained his crown. 

Berenice, (called Berni’ge [Gr. Beprixy] in the New 
Testament,) daughter of Agrippa I., King of Judea, was 
born about 28 a.p. She was married to Herod, King of 
Chalcis, and afterwards to Polemon, King of Cilicia. 
About 75 A.D. she visited Rome, where Titus wished to 
marry her, but renounced her when he found the match 
would displease his people. ‘This event has formed the 
subject of one of Racine’s tragedies. Berenice was the 
sister of Herod Agrippa, before whom Paul preached. 
(See Acts xxv.) 

Béres, bair, (Emrx,) a French political economist, 
born at Castelnau d’Anzac in 1801, wrote several works 
on political economy, trade, etc. 

Bér’es-ford, (Rev. JAMES,) an English writer, born 
in 1764, published “The Miseries of Human Life, or 
The Last Groans of Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensi- 
tive,” (2 vols., 1806-07.) Died in 1840. 

Beresford, (Lord JOHN GEORGE,) Primate of. Ire- 
land, a son of the Marquis of Waterford, born at Dub- 
lin in 1773. He became Bishop of Cork in 1806, of 
Clogher in: 1819, Archbishop of Dublin in 1820, and was 
translated to the see of Armagh in 1822. Died in 1862. 

Beresford, (WILLIAM CaArr,) VISCOUNT, a distin- 
guished general, born in Ireland in 1768, was the natural 
son of the first Marquis of Waterford. Having served 
in Egypt and Buenos Ayres, and captured Madeira in 
1807, he fought in the Peninsular war under Wellington, 
and was made a field-marshal of Portugal and Duke of 
Elvas. After his return to England he was created a 
viscount in 1823, and in 1828 master-general of the ord- 
nance. Died in 1854. 

Berettoni, ba-rét-to’nee, written also Berrettoni, 
(Niccoo,) an Italian painter, born at Montefeltro in 
1627, was one of the best pupils of Carlo Maratta. Died 
at Rome in 1682. 

Berg. See Berctus, (BENGT.) 

Berg, bérc, (JENS CHRISTIAN,) a Norwegian jurist 
and antiquary, born at Drontheim in 1775. 

Berg, bérc, (JOHANN PETER,) a German theologian 
and Orientalist, born at Bremen in 1737, became pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history and Oriental languages 
at Duisburg. He wrote valuable commentaries on the 
Scriptures. Died in 1800. 

See M6tiiEr, ‘‘ Denkschrift zur Ehre J. P. Bergs,” 18x. 

Berg, (MAGNusS,) a Norwegian painter and excellent 
sculptor in ivory, born in 1666, was patronized by King 
Christian V. Died in 1739. 

Berg, van den, van den bérc, (MATTHIAS,) a Flem- 
ish painter, born at Ypres in 1615, was a distinguished 
pupil of Rubens, whose works he copied with great ac- 
curacy, Died in 1647. 

See Bryan, “ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Berg, von, fon bérc, (JOACHIM,) a German diplo- 
matist and philanthropist, born at Herrndorf in 1526, 
bequeathed all his property to create a fund for the edu- 
cation of the poor in his own country. Died in 1602. 

See G. von Bera, ‘“‘ Memoria Bergeriana;’? KEELER, “ Joachim 
von Berge und sein Stiftungen,”’ 1834. 

Bergalli, bér-gal/lee, (CARLO,) an Italian ecclesiastic 
and Uittérateur, born at Palermo ; died in 1679. 

Bergalli, (LurctA,) an Italian dramatic authoress, born 
at Venice in 1703, became the wife of Count Gasparo 
Gozzi. (See Gozzi.) Died about 1760. 

Bergamasco. See CASTELLO, 


poet, born at Vicenza in 1666; died in 1744. 

Bergamo, bér’g4-mo,(JAcopo FItippo ForEstT1,) Ital- 
ian chronicler, born near Bergamo in 1434; died in 1520, 

Bergamo, da, da bér’gi-mo, (FRA DAMIANO,) an 
Italian Dominican monk, who was celebrated as a sculptor 
in wood. Died in 1549. 

Bergantini, bér-gan-tee/nee, (GIOVANNI PIETRO,) an 
Italian poet and miscellaneous writer, born at Venice in 
1685; died about 1760. 3 

Bergasse, bér’gass’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French royalist 
and political writer, brother of Nicolas, noticed below, 


' was born at Lyons in 1747; died in 1821. 


Bergasse, (NICOLAS,) a French jurist and_ political 
writer, born at Lyons in 1750, published in 1787 a memo- 
rial in favour of his client Kornmann, which won for hima 
high reputation, and was answered by Beaumarchais. He 
also wrote in favour of animal magnetism. Died in 1833. 

See LE Bas, ‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.”’ 

Berge, bér’geh, (ERNSt GOTTLIEB,) a German writer, 
born in 1649, visited England in 1678, and published, 
after his return, an excellent translation of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” (1682.) 

Berge, barzh, (FRANCOIS Beaudire—bdo’dér’,) born 
at Collioure, in France, in 1779, served successively in 
Egypt, Germany, and Spain, and was made lieutenant- 
general in 1823. Died in 1832. 

Ber-gel-la/nus, (JOHANN ARNOLD,) a German typog- 
rapher, wrote a Latin poem in praise of printing, en- 
titled ‘‘ Encomium Chalcographiz,” (1541.) 

Bergelmir, bér-gél’mir, [originally Berggelmir, a 
“ mountain mass,” (?)| the name of one of the Frost-giants 
in the Norse mythology. It is related that when Odin 
and his brothers slew the giant Ymir, all the Frost-Jotuns 
were drowned in his blood except Bergelmir, who, with 
his wife, escaped, and continued the race of Frost-giants. 
(See Ymir.) ; 

See THorpe’s “ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. 

Bergen, bérc’en, a Dutch painter of rare promise, 
born at Breda about 1670, died at the age of nineteen. 
Some of his works are in the Louvre, others at Dresden. 

Bergen, (DANIEL.) See BERGER. 

Bergen, van, van bér’Hen, (DrRk,) a Dutch painter 
of landscapes and animals, born.at Haarlem about 1645, 
was a pupil of Van der Velde. Died in 1689. 

Bergen, von, fon bér’gen, (JOHANN GEORG,) a Ger- 
man medical writer, the father of Karl August, born at 
Dessau ; died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1738. 

Bergen, von, (KARL AuGust,) a German botanist, 
anatomist, and scientific writer, born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder in 1704. In 1744 he became professor of pathology 
and therapeutics in his native city. The genus Bergena 
was named in his honour by Adanson. Died in 1760, 

See “ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bergen, von, (RUDIGER,) a German poet, born at 
Riga in 1603; died in 1661. 

Bergenhielm, bér’gen-he-élm or bér’Zen-hyélm, 
(JOHAN,) BARON OF, a Swedish statesman and Latin poet, 
born in Ostrogothia in 1629, rose to be secretary of state 
and chancellor of the court. Died in 1704. 

Berger, bér’Zer, (ALBRECHT LuDwiIG,) a German 
jurist, born at Oldenburg in 1768; died in 1813. 

Berger, bér’ger, (CHRISTIAN JOHAN,) a Danish phy- 
sician, born in 1724, became professor of medicine and 
surgery at Kiel. Died in 1789. 

Berger or Bergen, bér’Zen, (DANTEL,) a German 
engraver, born in Berlin in 1744. He engraved history 
and portraits. Died in 1824. 

Berger, bér’zha’, (JACQUES,) a painter of history, born 
at Chambéry, was a good colorist. Died at Turin in 1823. 

Berger, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French senator, born at 
Thiers, in Puy de Déme, in 1790. He was a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies from 1837 to 1848, and took 
an active part in the republican movement of 1848. He 
became prefect of La Seine about December, 1848, and 
senator in 1853. 

Berger, (JOHAN EriIc,) a Danish savant, born about 
1772, was professor of astronomy at Kiel. He wrote 
“ A General Sketch of Science,” and other works. Died 
in 1833. 

See H. Ratyen, ‘J. E. von Berger’s Leben,” 1835. 
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Berger, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED EMANUEL,) a German 
theologian, born at Ruhland in 1773, published, among 
other works, a “ History of the Philosophy of Religions,” 
Died in 1803. 

Berger, (JULIEN FRANGOIS ADOLPHE,) a French clas- 
sical scholar, born in 1810. He was for several years pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the College of Charlemagne, Paris. 

Berger, (LuDWIG,) a German composer and pianist 
of great merit, born at Berlin in 1777. His works are 
chiefly cantatas, operas, and symphonies. He numbered 
among his scholars the celebrated Mendelssohn. Died 
in Berlin about 1839. ; 

Berger, (PAUL,) a German theologian and Hebraist, 
born at Rosenburg, lived about 1730. 

Berger, (THEODOR,) a German jurist and historian, 
born near Coburg in 1683, published legal and historical 
works in Latin and German. Died in 1773. 

Berger, von, fon bér’ger, (CHRISTOPH HEINRICH,) a 
German jurist and aulic councillor, born at Wittenberg 
about 1680. Died in 1757. 

Bergerac, de, deh bérzh’rak’, (SAVINIEN CYRANO,) 
a French dramatist and notorious duellist, born in Péri- 
gord about 1620. He served in the army in his youth. 
His principal works are the tragedy of ‘ Agrippina,” 
(1653,) and the “‘ Pedant Joué,” a comedy. Died in Paris 
in 1655. Some writers conjecture that Swift derived the 
idea of his “ Gulliver’s Travels” from Bergerac’s ‘“‘ Comic 
History of the States and Empires of the Moon,” (‘ His- 
toire comique des Etats et Empires de la Lune,” 1656.) 

2 See Cuar.es Nopikr, ‘“‘ B, Desperriers et Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
1841. 

Bergeret, bérzh’ra’, (JEAN,) a French botanist, born 
at Morlas, in Basses-Pyrénées, published a Flora of the 
Basses-Pyrénées, (2 vols., 1803.) Died about 1814. 

Bergeret, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French physician and 
botanist, born near Auch in 1751, became surgeon to 
Monsieur (afterwards Louis XVIII.) in 1785. Died 
in 1813. 

Bergeron, bérzh’réon’, (Louts,) a French journalist 
~ and Mittérateur, born at Chauny in 1811, published, among 
other works, “Campaigns of Spain and Portugal under 
the Empire,” (1833.) 

Bergeron, (NICOLAS,) a French jurist and historian, 
a native of Béthisy, lived about 1560. He is said to have 
produced the first synchronic tables of history. 

Bergeron, (PIERRE,) son of the preceding, born in 
Paris, wrote a ‘Treatise on Navigation and Modern 
Voyages of Discovery and Conquests,” (1629,) and other 
geographical and historical works. ‘ 

Bergeron,(PIERRE,) a French poet and “ttévateur, born 
in Paris in 1787, was professor in a college at Brussels. 

Bergery, bérzh’Re’, (CLAUDE LUCIEN,) a French ma- 
thematician, and professor of mathematics in the School 
of Artillery at Metz, born at Orléans in 1787. He pub- 
lished “Geometry applied to Industry,” (1835,) and 
“Elementary Astronomy,” (1832.) 

Berghaus, bérc/héws, (HEINRICH,) an eminent Ger- 
man geographer, born at Cleves in 1797. He was ap- 
pointed in 1816 geographical engineer in the war depart- 
ment at Berlin, and in 1824 professor of mathematics in 
the Academy of Architecture. Among his numerous 
and excellent works are his ‘ Physical Atlas,” (with 
ninety maps, 1838,) an oro-hydrographic map of France, 
charts of Asia and Africa, “Elements of Geography,” 
(1842,) ‘‘ Ethnography,” (1846,) and “The Nations of the 
Globe,” (‘Die Volker des Erdballs,” 1845.) He also 
published a German edition of Catlin’s ‘Indians of North 
America.” 

See Brocxnaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,”” 

Berghe, van den, van den bér/Heh, (THOMAs,) a 
Flemish physician, born at Dixmude about 1615, wrote a 
treatise on the plague of 1669. 

Berghem, bérc’hem, (NIKOLAAS,) an excellent Dutch 
landscape-painter, whose original name was VAN HAEr- 
LEM, was born at Haarlem in 1624. He was a pupil of 
Van Goyen, Jan Wils, and Weeninx. He had great 
executive facility, painted with equal success landscapes, 
animals, and figures, and gave a fine finish to his works 
without impairing the general effect. His works are ex- 
tremely numerous, and present a great variety of subjects. 
Their peculiar charm results partly from a graceful and 


easy touch, a harmonious colouring, and a natural com- 
position. He also left designs and etchings of remark- 
able beauty. Died at Haarlem in 1683. ‘* The delicate 
degradation of his aerial perspective,” says Bryan, ‘the 
light floating of his skies, and the transparence of his 
water, have never been surpassed by any Dutch painter.” 

See Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters;’’ NAGLER, ‘‘ Neues Allge- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bergier, bér’zhe-a’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French 
jurist and Littérateur, born at Darnay, in Lorraine, in 1721. 
He translated Ferguson’s ‘‘ Essay on Civil Society,” and 
other English works, into French. Died in 1784. 

Bergier, (N1colas,) a French writer, born at Rheims in 
1567, published, among other antiquarian works, a valu- 
able ‘‘ History of the Great Roads (gvands chemins) of 
the Roman Empire,” (1622.) Died in 1623. 

See Bay e, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Bergier, (NICOLAS SYLVESTRE,) a French scholar and 
theologian, born at Darnay in 1718, was a brother of 
Claude Frangois, noticed above. He wrote several able 
treatises in defence of the Christian religion against the 
attacks of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Baron Holbach, and 
made a translation of Hesiod, (1767,) which is highly 
esteemed. Died in Paris in 1790. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Ber’gi-us or Berg, bérg, (BENGT,) a Swedish botan- 
ist, born at Stockholm in 1723, wrote a ‘Treatise on 
Luxuries,” and other works. Died in 1784. 


See SCHOENBERG, ‘‘Aminnelse-Tal 6fver B. Bergius,”’ 


1785. 
Bergius, (PETER JONAS,) brother of the preceding, 
was a pupil of the celebrated Linnzeus, and became pro- 
fessor of natural history at Stockholm. Linnzeus named 
in his honour the genus Bergia. Born about 1730; died 
In 1790. 
See Oror Swartz, ‘‘ Aminnelse-Tal dfver P. J. Bergius,”’ 1822. 


Bergk, bérk, (THEODOR,) a German linguist and clas- 
sical scholar, born at Leipsic in 1812, became professor 
of philosophy at Marburg in 1842, and at_Freiburg in 
1852. He published an edition of Anacreon, (1834,) 
and ‘‘ Poetz Lyrici Greeci,” (1843.) 

Bergklint, bérk’lint, (OLAUS,) a Swedish poet of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, wrote an ‘Ode on 
Adversity,” which is very popular in Sweden. 

Bergler, bérc’ler, (JOSEPH,) a statuary and painter, 
born inthe Tyrol in 1718, worked at Vienna, Passau, and 
Prague. Died in 1788. 

Bergler, (JosrrH,) a German painter, son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Salzburg in 1753. He executed a series 
of pictures illustrating the history of Bohemia. Died 
in 1829. 

See Nac.er, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bergler, (STEPHEN,) a distinguished philologist, born 
at Cronstadt, in Transylvania, about 1680. He contri- 
buted a number of articles to the “Acta Eruditorum” 
and ‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca,” and edited several Greek and 
Latin classics. Died at Constantinople in 1746. 

See Sax, ‘‘ Onomasticon.”” 


Bergman or Bergmann, bérc’/man, (TORBERN 
OLor,) a celebrated Swedish chemist and naturalist, 
born at Catherinberg, in West Gothland, in March, 1735. 
He studied at Upsal, and devoted himself chiefly to natu- 
ral history, physics, and mathematics. In 1761 he was 
appointed adjunct professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Upsal, where he succeeded Wallerius as 
professor of chemistry in 1766 or 1767, after which he 
gave almost exclusive attention to chemistry. He first 
discovered that fixed air was an acid, and wrote a me- 
moir entitled “On the Aerial Acid,” (1774.) He ascer- 
tained the distinctive characters of nickel, analyzed many 
mineral’substances with great accuracy, and published a 
classification of minerals, in which the grand divisions 
are founded on the chemical nature of the substances. 
By the application of geometry to the forms of crystals, 
he laid the basis of crystallography, which was developed 

Hatiy. “His researches,” says Biot, ‘have placed 
ergman in the first rank of chemists.” His theory of 
Elective Attractions, on which he published an essay, 
(1775,) was admired, and considered as an important 
contribution to science. He was a member of the Royal 
Societies of London, Berlin, Turin, etc. He wrote a 
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an “ Essay on the Forms of Crystals,” a thesis on ‘Astro- 
nomical Interpolation,” (1758,) and many other works, 
published under the title of “ Opuscula Physica et Chim- 
ica,” (6 vols., 1779-90.) He was an early patron of 
Scheele the chemist. Died at Medevi in 1784. 

See P. F. Auriviiutus, ‘“Aminnelse-Tal 6fver T. O. Bergmann,”’ 
1785; ERscH und Grusgr, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? Bor, arti- 
cle in the ‘ Biographie Universelle ;”) Peter J. Hyeim, “‘Aminnelse- 
Tal dfver I. O. Bergman,” 1786; Horrer, “ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Bergmann, béc’man, (GustaAv,) a German writer 
on Livonian history, etc., born in 1744; died in 1814. 

Bergmann, (JosEPuH,) a German Jesuit and naturalist, 
born at Aschaffenburg in 1736, became professor of 
physics and natural history at Mentz. He published 
several scientific works. Died in 1803. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Bergmann, (MICHAEL ADAM,) born at Munich in 
1733, wrote contributions towards the “ History of Mu- 
nich,” (1780.) Died in 1783. 

Bergmiiller, béxc/mil’ler, (JOHANN GEORG,) a Ger- 
man engraver, born in Bavaria in 1687, became director 
of the Academy at Augsburg. Died in 1762. 

Bergoeing, bér’gwan’, (FRANCOIS,) born at Saint- 
Macaire in 1755, was a member of the French National 
Convention, and voted for the imprisonment of Louis 
XVI. Died in 1820. 

Bergon, bér’gdn’, (JOSEPH ALEXANDRE,) COUNT, a 
French statesman, born at Mirabel in 1741, rose to be 
councillor of state under Napoleon. Died in 1824. 

Bergonzoni, bér-gon-zo/nee, (LORENZO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna in 1646, was a pupil of Guer- 
cino. Died in 1722. : 

Bergstrasser, bérc’stras-ser, (JOHANN ANDREAS BE- 
NIGNUS,) an eminent German naturalist, born at Idstein 
in 1732, was professor of philosophy at Hanau. Among 
his works is a “ Description, with Figures, of all the Diur- 
nal Butterflies of Europe,” (1759.) Died in 1812. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Berigard, beh-re’g4r’, (PIERRE,) a relative of the 
following, born at Florence, lived about 1620. He trans- 
lated the “Aphorisms” of Hippocrates into verse. 

Berigard, de, deh beh-re’gar’, or Beauregard, bor’- 
gar’, (CLAUDE GUILLERMET,) SEIGNEUR, a French 
mathematician, born at Moulins about 1591, became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Pisa. Died in 1664. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Bering. See BEHRING. 

Beringer, ba’ring-er, (DIEPHOLD,) a fanatical German 
peasant, also called Peringer and Shuster, born about 
1490, gained notoriety by preaching against the pope. 

Beringer, (JOACHIM,) a German Protestant theologian, 
lived between 1600 and 1650. He assumed the name of 
JoacuIM URSINUS. 

Beringer, (JOHANN BARTHOLOMAUS ADAM,) a Ger- 
man physician and naturalist, born about 1680, published 
several works. 

See Exscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Beringer, (MICHAEL,) a German philologist, born at 
Uhlbach in 1566, was professor of Hebrew at Tiibingen. 
Died in 1625. 


See W. ScuickKarp, ‘‘ Vita M. Beringeri,’’ 1627. 


Beringhen, de, deh beh-ran’gén’, (JACQUES Loults,) 
MARQUIS, born in Paris in 1651, was first groom of Louis 
XIV. He served with distinction as an officer of cavalry. 
Died in 1723. 

Bér’ing-ton, (JoSEPH,) an English Catholic historian, 
born in Shropshire about 1750, fublished a “ Literary 
History of the Middle Ages,” (1814,) one of the best 
works on that subject; and a “ History of the Reign of 
Henry II. of England and his Sons,” (1790.) Died in 1827. 

See Burrer, “‘ Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and 
earth Catholics,” ete.; ‘‘London Quarterly Review’? for April, 
1814. 

Bériot, de, deh ba’re’o’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) a cele- 
brated Belgian violinist, born at Louvain in 1802, suc- 
ceeded Baillot as professor at the Conservatory of Music 
in Paris, (1842.) 
vocalist Madame Malibran. Died in 1870, 


See Fitts, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” FAYoLLE, 
“Paganini et Bériot,” 1831. 
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* Physical Descriptioniof the Earth,” (2 vols., 1770-74,) 


He had married in 1836 the famous: 
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Berkel, van, van bér’kel, [Lat. BERKE/Ltus,] (ABRA- 
HAM,) a Dutch philologist, born at Leyden about 1630, 
published editions of the “Enchiridion” of Epictetus, 
and other classics. Died in 1688. 

See Mor#rl, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Berkeley, berk’le, (FRANCIS HENRY Firz-Har- 
DINGE,) a liberal English legislator, a younger son of 
the fifth Earl of Berkeley, born in 1794. He has repre- 
sented Bristol in Parliament since 1837, and has gained 
distinction as an advocate of the mode of voting by ballot. 

Berkeley, (GrorGE,) an English bishop and meta- 
physical philosopher of great merit, was born at Kilcrin, 
near Thomastown, Ireland, on the 12th of March, 1684. 
He became a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707, 
and established his reputation as a philosopher by “An 
Essay towards a New Theory of Vision,” (1709.) In 
1710 he published a remarkable work, ‘The Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” in which he maintained his 
celebrated theory of idealism, affirming that there is no 
proof of the existence of matter anywhere but in our 
own perceptions. In 1713 he visited London, where he 
became intimate with Addison, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and Steele, and wrote several essays for the ‘ Guardian.” 
In 1718 Mrs. Vanhomrigh (Swift’s ‘ Vanessa’) left 
Berkeley a legacy of £4000. He was appointed Dean 
of Derry in 1724, before which he had been chaplain to 
the Duke of Grafton. He published in 1725 a “ Proposal 
for Converting the Savage Americans to Christianity,” 
and wished to tound a college in America for that object, 
for which he raised a large sum of money by subscrip- 
tions. He also received a grant or promise of £20,000 
from government, and, having married a Miss Anne 
Forster, sailed to Rhode Island in 1728. On this subject 
he wrote a short poem, ending with these lines: 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last.”” 
He preached about two years in Newport, but was com- 
pelled to abandon the project of the college because the. 
ministry failed to send the funds, and he returned to Eng- 
land. He defended religion against infidels and skeptics 
in his “Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher,” (1732,) a 
dialogue on the model of Plato. He was chosen Bishop 
of Cloyne in 1734, and about 1745, in order to set a 
shining example to churchmen, refused the See of Clo- 
gher, the revenue of which was twice as great as that of 
Cloyne. Among his later works are “The Analyst,” 
addressed to an infidel mathematician, (1735,) and “A 
Word to the Wise,” (1749.) He removed to Oxford 
in 1752, and died there in January, 1753. 

“ Berkeley,” says Dr. Johnson, “ was a profound scholar 
as well as a man of fine imagination.” “ Ancient learn- 
ing, exact science, polished society, modern literature, 
and the fine arts,” says Sir J. Mackintosh, “ contributed 
to adorn and enrich the mind of this accomplished man. 
All his contemporaries agreed with the satirist [Pope] in 
ascribing ; 

‘To Berkeley every virtue under heaven,’ 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in lov- 
ing, admiring, and contributing toadvance him. . . . His 
works are beyond dispute the finest models of philo- 
sophical style since Cicero. Perhaps they surpass those 
of the orator in the wonderful art by which the fullest 
light is thrown on the most minute and evanescent parts 
of the most subtle of human conceptions.” (‘ View of the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy.”) 

See “ Life of Berkeley,’? by Dr. Stock, prefixed to his works, 1784; 
also G. N. Wricut, “ Life of George Berkeley,” prefixed to his works, 
1843; Cousin’s French version of TENNEMANN’s ‘“‘ Geschichte der 
Philosophie ;”’ ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.”’ 

Berkeley, (GrorGE,) an English divine, son of the 
preceding, born in London in 1733, became prebendary 
of Canterbury. Died in 1795. 

Berkeley, (GEORGE,) EARL oF, published ‘ Histori- 
cal Applications and Occasional Meditations on Several 
Subjects.” Died in 1698. 

Berkeley, (GEORGE CHARLES GRANTLEY FITZHAR- 
DINGE,) an English writer, son of the Earl of Berkeley, 
born in 1802. He published, in 1836, a novel called 
“Berkeley Castle.” 

Berkeley, (MAuRICE FREDERICK F1rz-HARDINGE,) 


BERKELEY 


M.?., a naval officer, second son of the fifth Earl of Berke- 
ley, born in 1788. He became a vice-admiral in 1857. 

Berkeley, (Rev. MiLres JosEpPH,) an English natural- 
ist, born at Biggin about 1803, published botanical treat- 
ises, among which is “Gleanings of British Alge.” He 
is distinguished as a mycologist. 

Berkeley, (Sir W1LLIAM,) born near London, was 
appointed Governor of Virginia in 1641, took sides with 
Charles I. in the civil war, and maintained the royal au- 
thority in Virginia until the death of the king. He sub- 
mitted to Cromwell in 1651, and then retired from office. 
In 1659 he again became Governor of Virginia. He is 
censured for his cruelty towards the insurgents whom 
his tyrannical conduct provoked to revolt. (See BACON, 
NATHANIEL.) He once said, “I thank God there are no 
free schools nor printing-presses in Virginia.” Died in 
England in 1677. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Americana.” 

Berkeley, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British vice-admiral, 
born about 1640, served against the Dutch under the 
Duke of York, and was killed in a naval engagement in 
1666. 

Berkeley, de, (THOMAsS,) an English baron, ‘was 
owner of Berkeley Castle, in which Edward II. was con- 
fined and murdered in 1327. He was not, however, ac- 
cessary to that crime. 

Berkely, berk’le, (GEORGE HENRY FREDERICK,) an 
English general, born in 1785, served in the Peninsular 
war, and subsequently represented Devonport in Parlia- 
ment. Died in 1857. 

Berken, written also Berquen, de, deh bér’kén, 
(Louts,) a lapidary of Bruges, discovered in 1476 the 
art of cutting and polishing diamonds. 

Berkenhead. See BIRKENHEAD. 

Ber’ken-hout, (JoHN,) an English physician, of Dutch 
extraction, born at Leeds about 1730, graduated at Ley- 
den in 1765. He published “Outlines of the Natural 
History of Great Britain and Ireland,” (1769,) ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,” (1777,) and a “ Botanical Lexicon.” 
Died in 1791. 

Berkeny. See BERCHENY. 

Berkheiden or Berkheyden, bérk’hi‘dén, (Gr- 
RARD,) a Dutch painter, born at Haarlem about 1645, 
excelled in architectural pictures. Died in 1693. 

See Nacter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Berkheiden, sometimes written Breckberg, (Jos,) 
brother of the preceding, born at Haarlem about 1632, 
painted landscapes and portraits with skill. Died about 
1695. . 

Berkhey, bérk’hi, or Berkey, (JAN LEFRANCQ,) a 
Dutch poet and savant, born in 1729 at Leyden, where 
he became professor of natural history. He published 
a “ Natural History of Holland,” (1769,) and other sci- 
entific works, and a collection of Idylls. Died in 1812. 

Berk’ley, (JoHN,) an English royalist officer in the 
time of Charles I., wrote “‘ Memoirs of the Negotiations 
of Charles I. with Cromwell,” ete. 

Berlepsch, von, fon bér’/lépsh, (EMILIE,) a German 
authoress, born at Gotha in 1757, published ‘ Miscel- 
lanies in Prose and Verse,” which are highly esteemed. 

Berlichingen, von, fon bér‘lik-ing’én, (G6rz or 
GOTYFRIED,) a celebrated German knight, surnamed 
OF THE IRON HAnp, from an artificial hand which re- 
placed one lost in battle. Having taken part in the 
war of the peasants against the nobles, he was put under 
ban of the empire by Maximilian J., and sentenced to 
pay a heavy fine. According to some writers, he was 
afterwards mortally wounded while defending his castle 
against the Imperial troops, (1562.) His achievements 
form the subject of one of Goethe’s most popular dramas, 
which has been translated by Sir Walter Scott. He left 
“Memoirs of his Life.” 


See Cart Lana, “Ritter G. von Berlichingen,” 1825; F. W. 
Pistorius, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung des Ritters G. von Berlichingen,”’ 
1738; BUscurne, ‘‘ Leben Gotz von Berlichingens,”’ 1814. 


Berlichingen, von, (JOSEPH FRIEDRICH ANTON,). 


Count, an officer and /ttérateur, born at Tyrnau in 1759, 
served in the Austrian army against the Turks in 1788. 
He translated into Latin verse Goethe’s “ Hermann and 
Dorothea.” Died in 1832. 


See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 
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Berlier, bér’le-4’, (THEOPHILE,) a French jurist, born 
at Dijon in 1761, was a member of the Convention, 1792- 
95. Died about 1840. 

Berlin, bér-leen’, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German com- 
poser and musician, born at Memel in 1710, was organist 
at Drontheim, in Norway. Died in 1775. 

Berlinghieri, bér-lén-Ze-a/ree, (ANDREA VACCA,) an 
eminent Italian surgeon, born at Pisa in 1772, studied 
anatomy under Desault in Paris and John Hunter in 
London. He lectured on surgery at Pisa, and published 
a number of valuable treatises on lithotomy and other 
branches of surgery. He also improved several surgi- 
cal processes, and invented a number of surgical instru- 
ments. Died in 1826. 

See Trpa.po, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Berlioz, bér’le’o’, (HEcror,) a celebrated, French 
composer, born in the department of Isere in 1803. He 
visited Rome in 1830 as pensionary of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and after his return brought out, in 1833, his 
symphony of “Harold.” His Requiem for General 
Danremont, performed in 1837, was received with gen- 
eral applause, and was followed in 1839 by his dramatic 
symphony of ‘f Romeo and Juliet,” one of his most suc- 
cessful productions. He also published a number of 
valuable treatises on music. He was considered by some 
as the chief of the romantic musical school. Died in 1869. 

See Fstis, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Bermann, de, deh bér’m6n’, a French jurist, born at 
Nancy in 1741, wrote a “Historic Dissertation on the 
Ancient Chivalry and Nobility of Lorraine,” (1763.) 

Bermudes, bér-moo/bés, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, and professor of theology at Salamanca, 
born about 1530, published several tragedies and poems. 
Died about 1589. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Bermudes, (JUAN,) a Spanish ecclesiastic, born in 
Galicia. In 1520 he accompanied the Portuguese em- 
bassy to Abyssinia, where he was appointed patriarch. 
He died in 1575, leaving an interesting account of Abys- 
sinia. 

See VEYssIERE LA Croze, ‘ Histoire du Christianisme d’Ethiopie 
et d’Arménie.” 

Bermudez, (JUAN AUGUSTIN CEAN.) 
BERMUDEZ. 

Bermudez de Castro, bér-moo’péth da k4s/tro, 
(SALVADOR,) born at Cadiz in 1817, contributed a num- 
ber of poems to the ‘‘ Revista de Madrid,” of which he 
was editor. 

Bermudo, bér-moo’Do, or Vermudo, vér-moo/pbo, 
[Fr. BERMUDE, bér’miid’,] I, surnamed THE DxEacon, 
was proclaimed King of the Asturias in 788, in opposi- 
tion to his relative Alfonso II. He subsequently made 
the latter his colleague on the throne. 

Bermudo IL, son of Ordofio, became King of Leon 
and Asturias in 982. In conjunction with the King of 
Navarre and the Count of Castile, he gained a signal vic- 
tory over the Moors at Osma under Almanzor, (998.) 
Died in 999. 

Bermudo III. succeeded Alfonso V. as King of Leon 
and Asturias in 1027. He was killed in 1037, while fight- 
ing against Sancho, King of Nayrre. 

See Morgrt, ‘Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Berna or Bernia. See BERNI, (FRANCESCO.) 

Bernabei, bér-na-ba’ee, (GIUSEPPE,) a musician, son 
of the following, born at Rome about 1643, became 
chapel-master to the Elector of Bavaria. Died at Mu- 
nich in 1732. 

Bernabei, (G1usEpPe ERCOLE,) an Italian composer, 
born at Caprarola, was patronized by the Elector of Ba- 
varia. Died at Munich in 1690. 

See Fitis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Bernabei, (PrrR ANYONIO,) an excellent Italian fres- 
co-painter of Parma, flourished about 1550. 

Bernacchi, bér-nak’kee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian vocal- 
ist, born at Bologna about 1700; died about 1750. 

Bernadotte, ber’na-dot’, [Fr. pron. bér’n2‘dot’,] 
Car XIV. Joan, King of Sweden and Norway, Prince 
of Ponte-Corvo, and marshal of France, was born at Pau, 
in January, 1764, and was the son of alawyer. His origi- 
nal name was JEAN BAPTISTE JULES BERNADOTTE, (zhon 
bap-tést’ zhiil bér’n4@’dot’.) In 1780 he enlisted as a pri- 


See CEAN- 
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vate in the royal marines. While a sergeant, in the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, he saved the life of his colonel 
froma mob at Marseilles,in 1790. In politics he was an 
ardent republican. Promoted rapidly in the wars which 
followed the Revolution, he gained distinction in Flanders 
and on the Rhine, under Custine, in 1792. In 1794 he 
became a general of division under Kleber and Jourdan, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Fleurus in that 
year. He served under Bonaparte in Italy in 1797, and 
was applauded for his conduct at the passage of the 
Piave and in other actions. In consequence of a dis- 
agreement with Bonaparte, he applied to the Directory 
for another command, and was appointed minister to 
Vienna. The mob of that capital having made a fero- 
cious attack on him in his hotel in April, 1798, he sud- 
denly left Vienna, and in the same year married Made- 
moiselle Clary, a sister-in-law of Joseph Bonaparte. In 
June, 1799, he was appointed minister of war at Paris, 
and displayed much ability in directing this department, 
until he was removed in the autumn of the same year. 

Though he refused to join in the movements which 
made Bonaparte consul and emperor, the latter in 1804 
created him marshal of France and gave him command 
of an army in Hanover. In 1805 he joined the grand 
army which invaded Austria ; and he maintained his repu- 
tation at Austerlitz, where he and Lannes commanded 
the French left wing. He was created Prince of Ponte- 
Corvo in June, 1806, and in October gained a decisive 
victory over the Prussians at Halle. In 1807 he received 
the military command of the Hanse Towns and Northern 
Germany. His conduct at Wagram, in 1809, was severely 
censured by the emperor. ; 

On the death of the crown-prince of Sweden, an im- 
portant question arose, who should be the successor to the 
Swedish throne. Bernadotte had gained credit for mod- 
eration and humanity during the war between France 
and Sweden in 1807-8. For this and other reasons, the 
Swedish Diet elected him as heir to the throne in 
August, 1810. With some difficulty he obtained the as- 
sent of Bonaparte, who, it is said, wished Bernadotte had 
refused the crown, but exclaimed, finally, “‘ Go, then: let 
our destinies be accomplished !” Bernadotte immediately 
went to Sweden, and became the colleague of Charles 
XIII. in the government. They refused to support Na- 
poleon’s continental system by the exclusion of English 
goods. The French army having invaded Pomerania in 
January, 1812, the Swedish court prepared for hostilities 
by a treaty of alliance with Russia, in which the annexa- 
tion of Norway to Sweden was stipulated. 

In the campaign of 1813 he joined the allies in Ger- 
many with an army of about 238,o0o Swedes. Having 
assumed command of a larger army designed for the 
protection of Berlin, he gained an important victory over 
Oudinot at Gross-Beeren in August, and another over 
Ney at Dennewitz in September. He also contributed 
to the victory of Leipsic, but was considered rather 
backward and lukewarm in the cause. The English 
agent, Sir C. Stewart, having resorted to menaces to drive 
him into the action, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you forget that 
I am Prince of Sweden, and one of the greatest generals 
of the age?” He did not follow the allies in the inva- 
sion of France in 1814, and, returning home, he soon 
effected the conquest of Norway, which was averse to 
be transferred to the Swedish crown. On the death of 
the king, February 5, 1818, Bernadotte succeeded as 
Carl XIV. Johan. His reign was peaceful and pros- 
perous. He introduced many important reforms, and 
Was a zealous promoter of education and internal im- 
provement in his kingdom. He died on the 8th of March, 
1844, and was succeeded by his son, Oscar I. 

See Toucuarp-Larosss, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles XIV;’? Herr- 
court, ‘Etude biographique sur Charles XIV,” 1844; SARRANS, 
“ Histoire de Bernadotte,” 1845; Erik G. Geyer, “ Konung Karls 
XIV. Johan Historia,” 1844; M. Runxet, ‘Carl XIV. Johan,” 
1841; Wm. G, Merepiru, “ Memorials of Charles (XIV.) John, King 
eee 1829; CARL Grossg, ‘Carl XIV. Johan von Schweden,’’ 
1844. 

Bernaert, bér/nart, or Bernaerst, bér’/nfrst, (NI- 
CASIUS,) a Dutch painter, born about 1600; died about 
1665. 

Bernaerts, bér’narts, [Lat. BERNAR’TIUS,] (JEAN,) 
a Flemish jurist and /¢tératewr, born at Mechlin in 1568. 
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He wrote a “History of the Life and Martyrdom of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” (in Flemish.) Died in 1601. 

See Sweert, ‘‘ Athenz Belgice.”’ 

Bernaldez, bér-nal/déth, (ANDREs,) often called Ex 
CURA DE Los PALACIOs, (da lds p4-la’/the-ds,) a Spanish 
historian, born in Leon about 1490, wrote a “ History of 
the Catholic Sovereigns,” (still in manuscript.) 

See Prescott, “‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ vol. ii. part i. ; 
Irvine, ‘‘ Life of Columbus.” 

Bernal Diaz de Castillo. See CasriL1o, 

Bernaldus. See BERTHOLDUus. 

Bernard. See BARNARD, chp 

Ber’nard, [Fr. pron. bér’nar’; It. BERNARDO, bér- 
nar’do ; Lat. BERNAR/bDuS,]| King of Italy, and grandson 
of Charlemagne, succeeded his father Pepin about 812. 
He was deposed by his uncle Louis, and put to death, 
about 818. 

Bernard, Duke of Septimania and Toulouse, espoused 
the cause of Louis le Débonnaire against his revolted 
sons. Being afterwards accused of treason by Charles 
the Bald, he was put to death in 344. 

Bernard oF BrussELs, a Flemish painter of portraits, 
hunting-pieces, etc. Died in 1540. 

Bernard or THURINGIA, a German visionary, who 
caused great alarm in Europe by predicting the end of 
the world, lived about 960. ‘ 

Bernard, bér’nar’, (ADRIEN- ANTOINE,) called BER- 
NARD DE SAINTES, was born at Saintes in 1750. As a 
member of the National Convention, he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. Died in 1819. 

Bernard, (ANDREW,) a French monk, born at Tou- 
louse, was historiographer to Henry VII. of England. 
He wrote, in Latin, a ‘History of Henry VII. to the 
Capture of Perkin Warbeck.” 

Bernard, (ARISTIDE MARTIN,) a French radical poli- 
tician, born at Montbrison in 1808. He was imprisoned 
for political offences from 1840 to 1848. 

Bernard, (AUGUSTE JOSEPH,) a French antiquary and 
historical writer, born at Montbrison in 1811. 

Bernard, (CATHERINE,) a French poetess, born at 
Rouen in 1662, was a relative of Corneille and Fonte- 
nelle. Her principal works are the tragedies of “ Lao- 
damia,”’ (1690,) and ‘‘ Brutus,” (1691.) She wrote several 
novels, which exhibit much knowledge of the human 
heart. Fontenelle was her friend and admirer. Died in 
72 

"Bernard, (CHARLES,) historiographer of France under 
Louis XIII., wrote a “History of the Wars of Louis 
XIII. against the Rebellious Religionists,” (1646.) 

Bernard, (CLAUDE,) called rHE Poor Priest, born 
at Dijon in 1588, was noted for his benevolence, and 
spent a large fortune in acts of charity. Died in 1640. 

See FrRANGols DE Giry, ‘‘ Vie de C. Bernard,” 1683; F. Gerson, 
“Vie du Pére Bernard.”” 

Bernard, (CLAUDE,) an eminent French physiologist, 
born at Saint-Julien, in Rhéne, in July, 1813. His treat- 
ise entitled ‘ Researches on the Uses of the Pancreas” 
obtained the grand prize of the Institute in 1849. He 
was admitted into the Institute in 1854, and succeeded 
Magendie as professor of experimental physiology in the 
Collége de France in 1855. Among his works are “ Re- 
searches on the Functions of the Spinal Nerve,” and a 
“ Memoir on Animal Heat,” (1856.) 

See ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Ber’/nard, (EDWARD,) an English astronomer and 
philologist, born near Towcester in 1638, published a 
“ Treatise on Ancient Weights and Measures.” He was 
for many years Savilian professor of astronomy at Ox- 
ford. Died in 1697. 


See Tuomas Smitru’s Life of E. Bernard,” in Latin. 


Bernard, (Sir FRANCIS,) an English lawyer, who was 
Governor of New Jersey from 1758 to 1760, when he 
became Governor of Massachusetts. He offended the 
people by bringing troops into Boston, and showed him- 
self hostile to the popular cause. He was one of the 
principal instruments employed to enforce the obnoxious 
measures which produced the Revolution. He was re- 
called in 1769. Died in 1779. 

See Bancrort’s “ History of the United States.” 

Bernard, (HERMAN HeEpwic,) of Cambridge, Eng- 
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land, a Hebraist, born in 1785, published ‘fThe Main 
Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the Jews,” (1832.) 
Died in 1857. PORK 

Bernard, (JACQUES,) a French Protestant divine and 
scholar, born at Nyons, in Dauphiny, in 1658.. He wrote 
several religious and historical treatises, and succeeded 
Bayle as editor of the journal entitled “ Nouvelles dela 
République de Lettres.” He passed his latter years in 
Holland. Died in 1718. 4 

See Qu&érarp, ‘La France Littéraire,”’ 

Bernard, bér/nart, (JAN FREDERIK,) a writer -and 
bookseller of Amsterdam, published “ Memoirs. of the 


Count of Brienne, Minister of Louis XIV.,” (1719,) and. 


various other works. Died in 1752, 

See Qu#rarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ , 

Bernard, (JEAN,) a French writer and Latin poet, 
born at Dijon in 1576. 

Bernard, (JEAN,) a French physician and medical 
writer, born at Nantes in 1702. He became professor 
of anatomy at Douay in 1744. Died in 1781, 

Bernard, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French /ttérateur, born 
in Paris in 1710, became professor of eloquence in the 
College of Navarre. Died in 1772. 

Bernard, (JEAN ErieNnNneE,) a physician and medical 
writer, of French extraction, born at Berlin in 1718; 
died in 1793. 

Bernard, (JOHN,) an English clergyman, born at Cas- 
tor, in Lincolnshire, became a Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, in 1648. He wrote a “ Life of Peter Heylin,” 
(1683,) who was his father-in-law. Died in 1683. 


Bernard, (JOHN,) an English actor, born at Ports- 


mouth in 1756, performed with applause in England and 
the United States, and became one.of the managers of 
the Boston Theatre. Died in London in 1830. (See 
BERNARD, WILLIAM.) 

Bernard, (Louis Rosr D#s1rE£,) called also BERNARD 
DE RENNES, a French magistrate and writer, horn at 
Brest in 1788. 

Bernard, (NICHOULAS,) an English divine, was afriend 
of Archbishop Usher, whom he served as chaplain. He 
took the degree of M.A. at Oxford in 1628. About 1642 
he was presented to the rectory of Whitchurch. He 
wrote a ‘Life of James Usher,” (1656.) Died in 1661. 

Bernard, (PIERRE,) a French lawyer and writer, born 
at Calais in 1640, published ‘Annals of Calais,” (1715.) 
Died in 1720. 

Bernard, (PIERRE,) a French /ttérateur, sometimes 
called BERNARD D’ HErY, born near Auxerre in 1756, pub- 
lished “ Poetical Preludes,” and other works. He also 
translated Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered” into French 
verse. Died in 1833. 

See QuérarD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bernard, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French poet, born at 
Grenoble in 1710, was styled by Voltaire the ‘Gentil 
Bernard.” His works are of a frivolous and immoral 
tharacter. Died in 1775. 

Bernard, (Pons JosEPH,) a French mathematician, 
porn near Draguignan in 1748, published ‘ New Prin- 
ciples of Hydraulics,” (1787.) Died in 1816. 

Bernard, (RICHARD,) an English Puritan divine, rec- 
tor of Batcombe, Somersetshire, born about 1566, wrote 
“The Key of Knowledge for the Opening of the Myste- 
ries of Saint John,” “ The Faithful Shepherd,” and other 
theological works. He translated Terence into English. 
Died in 1641. 

Bernard, | Fr. pron. bér’nar’; Ger. BERNHARD, bern/- 
hart; It. BERNARDO, bér-nar/do,| SAINT,’ an eminent 
ecclesiastic, born near Dijon, in Burgundy, in 1091. He 
entered the Cistercian monastery of Citeaux at an early 
age, accompanied by his five brothers and a number of 
associates, whom his eloquence had induced to embrace 
the monastic life. In 1115 he became Abbot of Clair- 
vaux, near Langres, where, refusing all higher prefer- 
ment, he exercised a powerful influence on the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of Europe. He prevailed upon the French 
and English sovereigns to recognize Innocent II. as pope, 
in opposition to the cardinal Peter of Leon, and in 1140 
was chiefly instrumental in procuring the condemnation 
of Abelard’s heretical writings. He was also active in 
promoting the crusade of 1146. He died in 1153, and 
was canonized in 1174 by Pope Alexander III. The 
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best edition of his works, including sermons, epistles, 
and religious treatises, was published by Mabillon in 1709. 

See Lemaitre, “Vie de Saint-Bernard,’”? 1649; BoURGOING DE 
VILLEFORE, ‘‘ Vie de S. Bernard,” 1704; A. NEANDER, ‘‘ Der hei- 
lige Bernard und sein Zeitalter,’’ 1813, (translated into English by 
WRENCH, 1843;) J. L. T. RatisBonne, ‘ Histoire de S. Bernard,” 2 
vols.,.1841 ; C. MONTALEMBERT, “‘ Histoire de S. Bernard ;’? Levin 
Oxsers, ‘‘ Vita Bernardi Clarzvallensis,’’ 1810; J O. ELLENDORF, 
‘* Der heilige Bernhard,’ 1837; EKuGENIo DE Corrat, “‘ Vida de S. 
Bernardo,” 1782; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bernard, (SALoMoN,) a French painter and wood-en- 
graver, called PeTir BERNARD, born at Lyons about 1500. 

Bernard, (SAMUEL,) a French painter and engraver, 
born in Paris in 1615; died in 1687. 

Bernard, (SAMUEL,) a French banker, son of the 
preceding, born about 1651. He acquired an immense 
fortune, and lent large sums to Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
Died in 1739. 

See Saint-Simon, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Bernard, (S1mon,) a French general and engineer, 
born at Déle in 1779, served under Napoleon in several 
campaigns. In 1824 he accompanied La Fayette to 
America, where he rendered important services as chief 
engineer of the army. After his return to France he 
became aide-de-camp to Louis Philippe, leutenant- 
general of engineers, and in 1836 minister of war. Died 
in 1839. 

Bernard, (THOMAS,) a wealthy English philanthropist, 
born at Lincoln in 1750. He procured the erection of 
a free chapel in Saint Giles’s, London, and in conjunction 
with Count Rumford founded, about 1800, a scientific 
establishment, which afterwards became the Royal In- 
stitution. He wrote several works on the improvement 
and education of the poor. Died in 1818. 

See James Baker, “‘ Life of Thomas Bernard,” 1819. 

Bernard, (WILLIAM BAYLE,) son of John Bernard the 
actor, noticed above, born in 1808, wrote “* The Nervous 
Man,” “The Middy Ashore,” and other popular dramas, 
and completed and published his father’s ‘* Recollections 
of the Stage.” 

Bernard,’de, deh bér’nar’, (Lours SIMON’ JosEPH,) 
a French writer, sometimes called BERNARD DE MontT- 
BRISON, was born at Saint-Esprit in 1768: He was rec- 
tor of the Academy of Strasburg. Died in 1832. 

Bernard de Chartres, bér’nar’/ deh shartr, a cele- 
brated Platonic philosopher and theologian of the twelfth 
century. He directed aschool at Chartres, in France, and 
wrote two works, called ‘“Megacosmus” and “ Microcos- 
mus,” which are extant. 

See Haurt#au, “‘ De la Philosophie scolastique.”” 

Bernard del Carpio. See BERNARDO. 

Bernard de Menthon, bér’nar’ deh mén‘tdn’, 
SAINT, founder of the celebrated establishments of the 
“Great and Little Saint Bernard,” was born near An- 
After having converted the 
pagan inhabitants of the Alpine country to Christianity, 
he built, on the ruins of heathen structures, two monas- 
teries for the relief and entertainment of pilgrims. These 
houses are still inhabited by monks, who render great 
services to travellers in the Alps. Died in 1008. 

See Ricuarp, “‘ Vie de Saint-Bernard de Menthon;” J. C. LE- 
GRAND, “Vie de S. Bernard de Menthon,” 1743; ‘“‘Four Ecclesi- 
astical Biographies,’® by J. H. Gurney. 

Bernard de Morlaix, bér’nar’ deh mor‘ld’, a Bene- 
dictine monk and Latin poet of the twelfth century, wrote 
a treatise “On Contempt of the World,” (‘De Con- 
temptu Mundi,”) printed in 1597. 

Bernard de Palissy. See PALissy. 

Bernard de Saxe-Weimar. See BERNHARD. 

Bernard de Varennes, bér’nar’ deh va’rén’, Dom, 
a French ecclesiastic, born about 1650, published a 
“History of Constantine the Great,” (1728,) and several 
religious works.’ Died in 1730. 

See Morérl, “ Dictionnaire Historique.’ 

Bernard de Ventadour, bér’nar’ deh vén’t3’door’, 
a French troubadour of the twelfth century, was patron- 
ized by Eléonore of Guienne. He is noticed and praised 
by Petrarch in his “ Trionfi,” iv. 

See “Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1836; LonGFELLOW’S 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bernard du Grail, de, deh bér’nar’ dii gr4l or 
gra’ye, (CHARLES,) a popular French novelist, born at 
Besancon in 1805. Among his chief works are “The 
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Gordian Knot,” (1838,) “Gerfaut,” (1838,) and “The 
Serious Man,” (1847.) Died in 1850. 


See QuErarp, ‘“‘La France Littéraire ;”” ‘‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” vol. Ixi., 1847. 


Bernard Saint-Affrique, bér’nar’ sAn‘t&’frek’, 
(Louts,) a French statesman, born in the department of 
Gard in 1745, became a member of the National Con- 
vention and of the Council of Ancients. 

Bernardes, bér-nar/dés, (D1oGo,) one of the most 
eminent Portuguese poets, born at Ponte de Barca about 
1540. His pastoral poems are greatly admired by his 
countrymen, who have styled him the “ Portuguese The- 
ocritus.” Died in 1596. 

See ApAmson, ‘‘ Lusitania illustrata;’? R. SouTuey, “On Portu- 
guese Poetry ;’? LonGreLLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ Bar- 
Bosa Macuapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.”’ 

Bernardi, bér’nar’de’, (ARNALD,) a French theolo- 
gian, born at Cahors, wrote “ Postilla super Apocalyp- 
sin.” Died in 1334. 

Bernardi, (AUGUST FERDINAND.) See BERNHARDI. 

Bernardi, ber-nar/deé, (JoHN,) an English officer, 
noted for his zeal in the cause of James IL., whom he 
followed into France and Ireland. Died in 1736, 

Bernardi, (JosEPH ELzEAR DOMINIQUE,) a French 
jurist and legal writer, born at Monieux, in Provence, in 
1751, became a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and of the Academy of Inscriptions, (1816.) Died in 1824. 

Bernardi or Bernardy, bér’nar’de’, (PHILIPPE,) a 
French writer, brother of the preceding, born at Monieux 
in 1759, was professor of rhetoric at Poitiers. Died after 
1815. 

Be eeaL bér-nar/dee, (STEPHEN,) a German com- 
poser and writer on music, lived about 1600-40. He 
was chapel-master at Verona. 

Bernardi del Castel-Bolognese, bér-nar/dee del 
kas’tél bo-lén-ya’Sa, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian lapidary, 
born at Castel-Bolognese about 1495, was patronized by 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. Died in 1555. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Bernardin. See BERNARDINO. : 

Bernardin de Péquigny, bér’nar‘dan’ deh pa’kén’- 
ye’, a French theologian and writer, born in Picardy 
about 1663 ; died in 1709. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. See SAINT-PIERRE. 

Bernardini, bér-nar-dee’nee, (MARCELLO,) an Italian 
opera-composer, born at Capua about 1752. 

Bernardino, bér-nar-dee’no, [Fr. BERNARDIN, bér’- 
nar‘dan’,] SAINT, of Sienna, an eloquent Italian eccle- 
siastic, born at Massa di Carrara in 1380. He became 
Vicar-General of the order of Saint Francis, and is said 
to have founded more than three hundred monasteries. 
Died in 1444. 

See Dupin, ‘‘ Bibliothéque ecclésiastique.”’ 

Bernardo, bér-nir’do, [Fr. BERNARD, bér’n§r’,] an 
Italian, surnamed IL TREVISANO, (LE TREVISAN,) born 
at Padua in 1406, wrote a number of works, in Latin and 
French, on alchemy. Died in 1490. 


See F. Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 


Bernardo oF PAVIA, an Italian ecclesiastic, became 
successively professor of canon law at Rome and. at Bo- 
logna, and Bishop of Pavia. He published a collection 
of decretals, and several other works. Died in 1213. 

Bernardo, (ZENALE,) called Bernardino, a painter 
and architect, born at Treviglio, in the Milanese, was a 
friend of Leonardo da Vinci, who praises, him in his 
“Treatise on Painting.” Died in 1526. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.’ 

Bernardo da Bologna, bér-nar’do da bo-lén’yA, an 
Italian theologian and biographer, lived about 1740-50. 

Bernardo da Cruz, bér-nar’do da kroos, (FREY,) 
a Portuguese historian, wrote a “ History of the Reign 
of Don Sebastian,” (1837.) 

Bernardo del Carpio, bér-nar/do del kar/pe-o, a 
celebrated Spanish hero of the ninth century, was a 
aephew of Alfonso the Chaste. He displayed the most 
brilliant courage in the wars against the Moors, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, defeated the famous Roland at 
Roncesvalles. His exploits form the subject of several 
dramas by Lope de Vega, and of many popular Spanish 
dallads. 


See Mariana, “‘ Historia de Espafia.” 


Bernardoni, bér-nar-do/nee, (PIETRO ANTONIO,) an. 


Italian poet, born at Vignola in 1672; died in 1714. 

Bernasconi, bér-n4s-ko/nee, (ANDREA,) a musician, 
born at Marseilles in 1712. He produced a number of 
successful operas. Died at Munich in 1784. 

See Fktis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Bernasconi, (LAuRA,) an Italian flower-painter, born 
at Rome about 1620; died after 1670. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bernauer, bér’now-er, (AGNES,) the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a citizen of Augsburg, was privately married to 
Albert, Duke of Bavaria. His father, having discovered 
the marriage, caused Agnes to be drowned in the Danube, 
(1435,) on a charge of sorcery. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Bernazzano, bér-nat-sa’no, a Milanese painter of 
landscapes, animals, and still-life, lived about 1540. 

Bernd, bérnt, (CHRISTIAN SAMUEL THEODOR,) a Ger- 
man writer on heraldry, born at Meseritz in 1775, pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Principal Points of Heraldic Science.” 

Bernegger, bér’nék’ker, (MATTHAUs,) a German 
scholar and Latin writer, born at Hallstadt in 1582; died 
in 1640. 

Berner, bér’ner, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
musician and composer, born at Breslau in 1780, was a 
skilful organist and pianist. Died in 1827. 

Berner, (JOHANN BENJAMIN,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Greitz in 1727; died in 1772. 

Berneron, de, deh bérn’rén’, (FRANGoIS,) a French 
general, born in 1750, served under Luckner and Du- 
mouriez. 

Ber’ners, (JOHN BourcHIER,) Lorp, an English 
statesman and writer, born about 1474, rose to be chan- 
cellor of the exchequer under Henry VIII. He is chiefly 
celebrated for his translation of Froissart’s “ Chronicles.” 
Died in 1532. 

Berners, (JULIANA.) See BARNES. 

Berneschi. See BENASCHI. 

Bernet, bér’nd’, (JACQUES,) a French cardinal, born 
at Saint-Flour in 1770, He became Archbishop of Aix 
in 1835. Died in 1846. 

Bernetti, bér-net’tee, (TOMMASO,) born at Fermo in 
1779, was one of the thirteen cardinals who refused to 
attend the marriage of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, and 
who were called black cardinals, from their not being al- 
lowed to wear the purple. He assisted in the conclusion 
of the concordat with the Netherlands, (1827,) and was 
employed in other important negotiations, Died in 1852. 

See “ Biographie du Cardinal Bernetti,” 1852. 

Berneville, de, deh bérn’vél’, (GILEBERT,) a famous 
French poet or ¢vouvére, born in Artois, lived about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

See A. Dinaux, ‘‘ Trouvéres de Ja Flandre.” 


Bernhard, bérn/hart, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, one of 
the most celebrated commanders in the Thirty Years’ 
war, born in 1604, was a son of John III, Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. Having previously served in the armies of 
Holland and Denmark, he joined Gustavus Adolphus 
on his arrival in Germany, and distinguished himself in 
various engagements in 1631 and 1632. After the death 
of Gustavus at Liitzen, (1632,) he commanded the left 
wing of the Swedish army, and by his skill and energ 
contributed greatly to the victory. In 1633 he obtained 
the command of half the army, and received the duke- 
dom of Franconia. Dissatisfied with the terms of the 
peace of Prague, he entered into a personal treaty of 
alliance with France in 1635. He subsequently gained 
a signal victory over tlhe Imperial troops at Rheinfelden, 
(1638,) and soon after captured Breisach. He died in 
1639, of pestilential fever, or, according to some writers, 
of poison administered by order of Cardinal Richelieu. 

See ScHILLER, ‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War ;”’ ‘ History of 
the two illustrious Brothers Ernestus the Pious, and Bernard, Great 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar,’’? London, 1740; J. A. C. von HELLFELD, 
“*Geschichte Bernhards des Grossen, Herzogs zu Sachsen- Weimar,” 
1797; BERNHARD Rogse, ‘‘ Herzog Bernhard der Grosse von Sach- 
sen-Weimar,”’ 2 vols., 1828-29. 

Bernhard, (KArL,) Duke of Saxe-Weimar, born at 
Weimar in 1792. He served in the principal campaigiis 
against the French from 1806 to 1815, and was made lieu- 
tenant-general in 1831, He published “ Travels in North 
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America,” (1828,) and “Summary of the Campaign in 
Java in 1811.” 
See “London Quarterly Review” for July and November, 1829. 


Bernhard, bérn’hart, (KARL,) the pseudonym of 
Saint-Aubain, a celebrated Danish novelist, of French 
extraction. Among his most popular works are “ Pic- 
tures of Life in Denmark,” (1841,) “The Children’s 
Ball,” and “Christian II, and his Times,” (1837,) a his- 
torical romance. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”? and BeLLMAN, “‘Poétes 
Suédois.”’ 

Bernhard or Bernhardi (bérn-har/dee) oF BERNITZ, 
(MARTIN,) a Polish botanist, physician to the King of 
Poland, lived about 1650. 

Bernhard, SAINT. See BERNARD, SAINT. 

Bernhardi, bérn-har’dee, written also Bernardi, 
(AUGUST FERDINAND,) a German philologist, born at 
Berlin about 1769. He was a brother-in-law of Tieck, 
and published conjointly with him “ Bambocciaden,” a 
collection of comic tales. He also wrote “ Elements of the 
Science of Language,” (“ Anfangsgriinde der Sprachwis- 
senschaft,” 1805,) and other works. Died in 1820. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Bernhardi, (JOHANN JAKoB,)a German botanist and 
medical writer, born at Erfurt in 1774; died about r84o. 

Bernhardi, (KARL CHRISTIAN SIGISMUND,) a Ger- 
man statesman, scholar, and writer, born at Ottrau in 
1799. He succeeded Grimm as first keeper of the library 
of the museum at Cassel in 1829, and was in 1848 a 
member of the National Assembly at Frankfort. 

Bernhardy, bérn-har/dee, (GorrrrixpD,) born at 
Landsberg, in Prussia, in 1800, became professor of clas- 
sical philology at Halle in 1829. 

Bernhold, bérn’holt, (JoHANN BALTHASAR,) a Ger- 
man poet and theologian, born in 1687; died in 1769. 

Bernhold, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1721, wrote several tragedies. Died about 


F755. 

Pomhold, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a learned German 
physician and medical writer, born in 1736; died in 1797. 

Berni, bér’nee, or Bernia, bér’/ne-a, (FRANCESCO,) 
an eminent Italian burlesque poet, was born at Lampo- 
recchio, in Tuscany, about 1490. He became a priest, 
and entered the service of Cardinal Bibbiena at Rome. 
After the death of Bibbiena he passed seven years in the 
service of Ghiberti, Bishop of Verona, as secretary. He 
was appointed a canon of the cathedral of Florence about 
1530. He wrote a number of burlesque poems and satires, 
which are remarkable for the elegance of their style, 
and are considered the best model of a kind of poetry 
which derives from him its name, ‘‘ Poésia Bernesca.” 
Berni also produced a modification (7¢facimento) of Bo- 
jardo’s“ Orlando Innamorato,” which some critics regard 
as superior to the original poem. It was published in 
1541. “Berni undertook,” says Hallam, “the singular 
office of writing over the ‘Orlando Innamorato,’ pre- 
serving the sense of almost every stanza, and inserting 
nothing but a few introductory passages, in the manner 
of Ariosto, to each canto. The genius of Berni, playful, 
satirical, flexible, was admirably fitted to perform this 
labour; . .. and the ‘Orlando Innamorato’ has de- 
scended to posterity as the work of two minds.” (‘ In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1536. 

See GincuEni, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;?? MazzucHEttt, 
“Serittori d’Italia; Rev. H. Srepssinc, “Lives of the Italian 
Poets,” 1831; ‘“‘ North American Review” for October, 1824, article 
“Jtalian Narrative Poetry,” (by Prescott.) 

Berni, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian jurist and dramatic 
poet, born in 1610 at Ferrara, where he became pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres. Died in 1673. 

Bernice. See BERENICE. 

Bernier, bér’ne-4’, (ADHELM,) born at Senlis, in 
France, published Several works on French history, 
dated 1834-37. 

Bernier, (ETIENNE ALEXANDRE,) a zealous royalist, 
born at Daon, in La Mayenne, in 1762, was called “the 
Apostle of La Vendée.” He was appointed Bishop of 
Orléans by Napoleon. Died in 1806. 


See Turers, ‘“‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.” 


Bernier, (FRANQOIS,) a celebrated French traveller 
and physician, born at Angers. In 1654 he visited Syria 
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and Egypt, and subsequently resided many years in India 
as physician to the Mogul emperor Aurung-Zeb. He 
published, after his return, a “ History of the Last Revo- 
lution of the States of the Great Mogul,” (1670,) and a 
“Continuation of Memoirs of the Empire of the Great 
Mogul,” (1671.) These are esteemed standard works, 
and are written in a spirited and attractive style. Ber- 
nier also wrote several scientific treatises, which were 
popular in his time. Died in 1688. 

See WarckEnarr, ‘‘ Vies de plusieurs Personnages célébres ;”’ 
‘*Retrospective Review,”’ vol. i., second series, 1827. 

Bernier, (JEAN,) a French physician, born at Blois in 
1622, wrote ‘‘ Medical Essays,” and a “ History of Blois.” 
Died in 1698. 

Bernier, (NicoLAs,) a French musician and com- 
poser, born at Mantes in 1664, became royal chapel- 
master. Died in 1734. 

See Fétis, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Bernieri, bér-ne-a/ree, (ANTONIO,) a skilful Italian 
miniature-painter, born in 1516, was a pupil of Correggio. 
Died in 1565. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Berningroth, bér/ning-rot’, (MARTIN,) a German 
engraver and designer, born in 1670; died in 1733. 

Bernini, bér-nee/nee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic, son of Giovanni Lorenzo, noticed below, wrote a 
“History of all Heresies from the Beginning of Chris- 
tianity to Innocent XI.,” (1705.) 

Bernini, [Fr, Lr Brernin, leh bér’nan’,| (GIOVANNI 
LoRENZO,) often called “the Cavalier Bernini,” an emi- 
nent Italian sculptor and architect, born at Naples in 
December, 1598. At a very early age he was taken to 
Rome, where his first specimens of sculpture procured 
for him the favour of Paul V. and Cardinal Barberini, 
afterwards Urban VIII. Among his best works are 
the Barberini palace, the colonnade before the entrance 
of Saint Peter’s, and the monument of the Countess Ma- 
tilda. He also executed busts of Charles I. of England, 
Louis XIV. of France, and other distinguished persons. 
He was patronized and munificently rewarded by the 
principal sovereigns of Europe, and left at his death, in 
November, 1680, a fortune of nearly £100,000 sterling. 
He died in Rome. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘Dictionnaire d’Architecture ;” 
Domenico BERNINI, “ Vita del Cavaliere G. L. Bernini suo Padre,”’ 
1713; P. B. Srtorara, “‘ Biografia del Cavaliere G. L. Bernini,” 1838. 

Bernini, (GruserPE: MariA,) a Capuchin missionary 
to the East Indies, born in Piedmont, translated several 
works from the Sanscrit. Died in 1753. 

Bernini, (Prerro,) an Italian painter and sculptor, 
father of Giovanni Lorenzo, above noticed, born in Tus- 
cany in 1562. Died in 1629. 

Bernis, de, deh bér’néss’, (FRANCOIS JOACHIM DE 
PIERRE,) a French cardinal and diplomatist, born at 
Saint-Marcel de Ardéche in 1715.. He was ambassa- 
dor to Venice, was employed in various negotiations by 
Louis XV., and subsequently became minister of foreign 
affairs. He held this office during the Seven Years’ war, 
(1755-62.) He was made Archbishop of Albi in 1764, 
having been previously elected a member of the French 
Academy. He wrote a number of poems and _ prose 
works. In 1769 he was sent as ambassador to Rome, 
where he remained until his death in 1794. 

See VoLTaire, “Siecle de Louis XV,” and “ Correspondance ;”” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bernitz, (MARTIN OF.) See BERNHARD, (MARTIN.) 

Ber’no, [Fr. BERNON, bér’ndn’,] a learned Bene- 
dictine monk, became Abbot of Reichenau, near Lake 
Constance. He wrote, in Latin, several treatises on 
music and theology. Died in 1045. 

Bernouilli. See BERNOULLI. 

Bernoul. See BeRtHoLpDus. 

Bernoulli, bér’noo’ye’, written also Bernouilli, 
(CHRISTOPHE,) nephew of Jacques, (second of the name,) 
noticed below, was born at Bale in 1782. He studied at 
Gottingen, where he became professor of natural history 
in 1817. He published a treatise “On the Phospho- 
rescence of the Sea,” (1802,) and ‘“ Physical Anthro- 
pology,” 1811, (in German.) 

Bernoulli, (DANIEL,) a celebrated mathematician and 
philosopher, son of Jean, (the first of that name,) noticed 
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delow, was born at Groningen on the oth of February, 
1700. He studied mathematics and medicine in Italy under 
Michelotti and Morgagni, and was appointed professor 
of mathematics at Saint Petersburg about 1725. After 
his return in 1733 he became professor of anatomy and 
botany at Bale, and subsequently of physics and specu- 
lative philosophy. In 1748 he succeeded his father as 
member of the French Academy of Sciences. He ob- 
tained the prize of that institution ten times, having 
shared it once with Euler, and was a member of the 
principal learned societies of Europe. Among his nu- 
merous works, which are written in Latin and French, 
we may mention his ‘Treatise on Hydrodynamics,” 
(t738,) and “ Physical and Mechanical Researches on 
Sound,” (1762.) Died at Bale in 1782. 

See Conporcet, ‘‘Kloge de Daniel Bernoulli,” 1782; D. BEer- 
NOULLI, ‘** Vita D. Bernoulli,”’ 1783. 

Bernoulli, (JAcQuEs or JAMES,) an eminent mathe- 
mnatician, born at Bale, in Switzerland, in December, 
1654. He studied the philosophy of Descartes, and in 
1687 became professor of mathematics in his native city. 
He improved the differential calculus invented by Leib- 
nitz, and solved many important problems, among which 
is the “Isoperimetrical problem.” He discovered the 
properties of the logarithmic spiral, and wrote several 
treatises on mathematics. In 1699 he was elected a 
foreign associate of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Died at Bale in 1705. 

See Battier, “‘ Vita Jacobi Bernoulli,’? 1705. 

Bernoulli, (JACQUES,) son of John, (the second of the 
name,) born at Bale in 1759. He was instructed in 
geometry and physics by his uncle Daniel, and became 
professor of mathematics at Saint Petersburg, where he 
married the granddaughter of Euler. He was drowned 
in the Neva in 1789. 

Bernoulli, (Jean or JOHN,) born at Bale in 1667, was 
a brother of Jacques, (the first of the name.) He dis- 
covered the exponential calculus, and had a share in the 
principal discoveries of his brother. He became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Groningen, (1695,) and in the 
University of Bale, (1705.) He was a member of the 
Academies of Paris, Berlin, and Saint Petersburg, and 
of the Royal Society of London. His contributions to 
the ‘Acta Eruditorum,” and other journals, were pub- 
lished in four volumes, (1742,) and his ‘“* Correspondence 
with Leibnitz” in 1745. Died in 1748. 

He left three sons, NICHOLAS, DANIEL, and JOHN, 
who are all noticed in this work. 

See D’Atempert, ‘‘Eloge de J. Bernoulli.” 

Bernoulli, (JEAN or JOHN,) brother of Daniel, born 
in 1710 at Bale, where he became professor of mathe- 
matics. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris and Berlin, and wrote several scientific works, 
which obtained the prize from the first-named institu- 
tion. Died in 1790. 

Bernoulli, (JEAN,) son of the preceding, born at Bale 
in 1744, became astronomer royal at Berlin. He was a 
member of the Academy of Saint Petersburg and the 
Royal Society of London, and published a number of 
works on astronomy, mathematics, and geography, also 
“Travels in Germany, Russia,” etc., (6 vols., 1779.) 
Died in 1807. 

Bernoulli, (JEROME,) a Swiss naturalist, a relative of 
the preceding, born at Bale in 1745; died in 1829, 

Bernoulli, (Nico.as,) eldest brother of Daniel, born 
at Bale in 1695. He became professor of law at Berne, 
and subsequently of mathematics at Saint Petersburg, 
in conjunction with his brother Daniel. Died at Saint 
Petersburg in 1726. 

Bernoulli, (NicoLas,) cousin of the preceding, born 
at Bale in 1687. He was, on the recommendation of 
Leibnitz, appointed in 1716 professor of mathematics at 
Padua. He made several important mathematical dis- 
coveries. Died in 1759. 

Bernstein, bérn/stin, (GrorG HeEtnricu,) born near 
Jena in 1787, became in 1821 professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Berlin. He published an edition of the “Arabic 
Grammar and Chrestomathy” of Michaelis, and of “ Hi- 
topadesa,” a popular Sanscrit book of stories or fables. 
He removed to Breslau in 1843. 

Bernstein, (JOHANN GOTTLIEB,) a German writer on 
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surgery, born in 1747 in Berlin, where he was professor 
from 1810 until 1821. Died in 1835. 

Bernstorff, von, fon bérn’stor!, (ANDREAS PETER,} 
COUNT, an eminent statesman, born in the duchy of 
Brunswick-Liineburg in 1735. He studied at Géttingen 
and Leipsic, and became minister of state (1769) under 
the King of Denmark. He died in 1797, leaving a high 
reputation for ability and integrity. He was a nephew 
of Johann Hartwig Ernst, noticed below. 

See Eccrrs, “ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben des Staatsmi- 
nisters Von Bernstorff,’’ 1800; Rasmus Nyerup, ‘‘A. P. Bernstorffs 
Levnetsbeskrivelse,’’ 1812. 

Bernstorff, von, (CHRISTIAN GUNTHER,) COUNT, 
son of the preceding, born at Copenhagen in 1769. He 
became successively ambassador to Berlin and Stock- 
holm, and minister of state, (1797.) He represented 
Denmark at the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and in 1815 
signed the cession of Norway to Sweden. In 1818 he 
entered the service of Prussia, and was appointed minis- 
ter of foreign affairs. Died in 1835. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Bernstorff, von, (JOHANN HARTWIG ERNsT,) COUNT, 
a celebrated statesman in the Danish service, born at 
Hanover in 1712. He was employed in various import- 
ant negotiations, and became minister of foreign affairs 
in 1751. In 1773 he concluded a treaty by which Russia 
exchanged Holstein for Oldenburg. He was a generous 
patron of learning and the arts, and greatly promoted 
the commerce and manufactures of his country. Died 
in 1772. A monument was erected to his memory by 
the serfs whom‘he had emancipated. 

See Martin Hissner, “ Sdrgetale over Greve J. H. E. Bernstorff,”” 
1772; G. L, AHLEMANN, “‘ Ueber das Leben und den Charakter des 
Grafen von Bernstorff,” 1777; G. Navarro, ‘‘ Vie du Comte J. H. 
E. Bernstorff,”’ 1822. 

Bernt, béxnt, (JosErH,) a German writer on Jegal 
medicine, born about 1770. He lectured on medical 
jurisprudence at Prague and at Vienna. Died in 1842. 

Bernward, bérn’/Wart, SAINT, Bishop of Hildesheim, 
in Lower Saxony, born about 950, was celebrated for his 
profound and various learning, and his patronage of the 
arts. He was appointed tutor and court chaplain to the 
emperor Otho IIIf. Died in 1022. 

Béroalde, ba’ro’ald’, or Bérould, ba’ro0’,(MATHIEU,) 
a French Calvinistic theologian, born near Paris about 
1510, was professor of Hebrew at Orléans. Died in 1576. 

Béroalde de Verville, ba’ro’ld’ deh vér-vél’, 
(FRANGOIS,) a French mathematician and /ttérateur, son 
of the preceding, born in Paris in 1558; died in 1612. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Beroaldo, ba-ro-4l’do, (FILIPPO,) called THE ELDER, 
an Italian scholar and writer of high reputation, born in 
1453 at Bologna, where he was for many years professor 
of belles-lettres. He published numerous commentaries 
on the Greek and Latin classics, also Orations, and other 
short works. Died at Bologna in 1505. 

See GINGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;”? Giovanni Pint, 
“Vita P. Beroaldi Senioris,”’ 1505. 

Beroaldo, (FILrppo,) nephew of the preceding, born 
at Bologna in 1472, became librarian of the Vatican in 
1516. Died at Rome in 1518. 

Beroaldo, (VINCENZO,) an Italian poet, son of Bero- 
aldo the Elder, was born at Bologna; died in 1557. 

Beroldingen, de, deh ba’rol-ding’en, (FRANz,) Ba- 
RON, a Swiss mineralogist, born at Saint-Gall in 1740. 
He wrote a “ Treatise on Ancient and Modern Volca- 
noes,” (1791,) and other works, in German. Died in 1798. 

See Erscu und Grupser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Be-ro/sus, [Gr. Bypwode ; Fr. BEROSE, ba’roz’,} a Chal- 
dee historian, sometimes called Bar-Oseas, (‘‘son of 
Oseas,’’) lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
was a priest of Belus at Babylon. His principal work 
was a “History of Babylonia and Chaldzea,” written in 
Greek ; fragments of it are preserved in Eusebius and 
other Greek writers. 

See Vossius, “De Historicis Grecis;’? Fapricius, “ Bibliotheca 
Graeca.”’ ; 

Bérould. See BEROALDE, (MATHIEU.) 

Berquen. See BERKEN. 

Berquin, bér’kan’, (ARNAUD,) a French writer, horn 
at Bordeaux in 1749, is chiefly celebrated for his “ Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” (6 vols., 1784,) and other popular works 
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for the young. He also made a number of translations 
from the English. Died in Paris in 1791. 

See Le Bas, ‘Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 

Berquin, de, deh bér’kan’, (Louis,) a French gen- 
tleman, born in Artois in 1489, was a counsellor of Fran- 
cis I. He was a friend of Erasmus, whose works he was 
active in circulating. Being accused of Lutheranism by 
the theological faculty of Paris, he was burned at the 
stake in 1529. 

See Srsmonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais,’’ chap. xvi.; BAYLE, ‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary ;” ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for July, 18509. 

Berr, bér, (FRIEDRICH,) a German musician and 
composer of instrumental music, born at Manheim in 
1794; died about 1838. 

Berré, bi/ra’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a Flemish painter of 
animals, born at Antwerp in 1777; died in 1838. 

Berredo, de, da bér-ra’do, (BERNARDO PEREIRA,) a 
Portuguese writer and soldier, born at Villa de Serpa. 
He became Governor of Maranham, Brazil, and wrote 
annals of that province, (1749.) Died at Lisbon in 1748. 

Berrettoni. See BERETTONI. 

Berres, bér’rés, (foSEPH,) a skilful German surgeon, 
born at Géding, in Moravia, in 1796. About 1830 he 
became professor of anatomy in the University of Vienna, 
and published, besides other works, “ Anthropologie,” 
(1821,) which was highly esteemed. Died in 1844. 

Berretoni, (NiccoLo.) See BERRETTI. 

Berretti, bér-ret’tee, or Berretini, bér-rd-tee/nee, 
written also Berretoni, (NiccoLo,) an Italian painter, 
one of the best pupils of Carlo Maratta, born about 1637; 
died in 1682. 

See Lawnzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Berrettini. See Corrona, (PIETRO DA.) 

Berri. See Berry. 

Berriat. See BERRYAT. 

Berriat Saint-Prix, ba’re-3’ san’pre’, (CHARLES,) a 
French jurist and /ittérateur, born at Grenoble in 1802, 
became a counsellor at the imperial court of Paris in 1857. 

Berriat Saint-Prix, (J AcQues,) a French jurist, born 
at Grenoble in 1769. He published numerous works, 
and edited the writings of Boileau, (1830-34.) Died at 
Paris in 1845. 

See Ducuesne, “‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de Berriat Saint-Prix,”’ 
1847; A. H. Taicvranvier, “ Notice sur la Vie de Berriat Saint- 
Prix,”’ 1846. 

Bér’ridge, (JoHN,) born about 1716, became vicar of 
Everton in 1755, and published “The Christian World 
Unmasked,” (1773.) Died in 1793. 

Bér’ri-en, (JOHN McPHERSON,) an American lawyer 
and Senator, born in New Jersey in 1781, removed to 
Georgia, where he was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1824. He was appointed attorney-general of the United 
States in 1829, and resigned in 1831. He was again 
made Senator in 1840 and in 1846. Died in 1856. 

Berrier, ba‘re-4’, (JEAN FRANGOIS CONSTANT,) a 
French “ttératewr, born at Aire, in Artois, in 1766, wrote 
birthday odes, vaudevilles, etc. Died in Paris in 1824. 

Bér’ri-man, (WILLiAM,) a learned English divine, 
born in London in 1688, became chaplain to the Bishop 
of London in 1720. He wrote, among other works, a 
“ Historical Account of the Trinitarian Controversy,” 
(1725.) Hewas well versed in Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, etc. Died in 1750. 

See ‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Berroyer, ba’Rw&’yi’, (CLAUDE,) a French jurist, 
born at Moulins in 1655, was an advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. Died in 1735. 

Berruguete, bér-roo-ga’ta, (ALONZO,) a Spanish archi- 
tect and sculptor, born near Valladolid, was a pupil of 
Michael Angelo. He restored the Alhambra, and exe- 
cuted several important works at Madrid. Among his 
master-pieces was the choir of the cathedral of Toledo. 
Ife was made a chevalier by the emperor Charles V. 
Died in 1561. 

See BermuneEz, ‘ Diccionario Historico.”’ 

Berruyer, ba’rii-e/4’, (JEAN FRANGoIs,) born at Lyons 
in 1737, served in the Seven Years’ war and in the cam- 
paigns of the French Revolution, and was made inspector- 
general of cavalry. Died in 1804. 

Berruyer, (JosrpH Isaac,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Rouen in 1681; died in 1758. 
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Bér’/r¥, (Hiram G.,) an American general, born at 
Thomaston, (now Rockland,) Maine, in 1824. He served 
as colonel at Bull Run, July 21, 1861, and became a 
brigadier-general of volunteers in April, 1862. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his skill and courage at Fair Oaks, 
June 1, and in the Seven Days’ battles near Richmond, 
June 26-July 1, 1862, About February, 1863, he was 
appointed a major-general. He commanded a division 
at Chancellorsville, where he was killed, May 3, 1863. 

Bér’ry, (Sir Joun,) an English naval commander, 
born in Devonshire in 1635 ; died in 1691. 

Berry, (MAry,) an English lady of distinguished tal- 
ents and beauty, born in 1762, was an intimate friend 
and correspondent of Horace Walpole. She wrote a 
work entitled ‘England and: France,” and a “ Life of 
Lady Rachel Russell.” Her correspondence and that 
of her sister Agnes with Horace Walpole came out in 
1840. Died in 1852. 

See ‘* Journals and Correspondence of Miss Mary Berry,” edited 
by Lapy THERESA Lewis, 1866; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for 
March, 1845; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ vol. cxxii., 1865. 

Berry, (WIL1LIAM,) a Scottish seal-engraver, born 
about 1730; died in 1783. 

Berry or Berri, de, deh bér’re, [Fr. pron. ba’re’,] 
(CAROLINE FERDINANDE LOuISE,) DUCHESSE, daughter 
of Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sicilies, was born at 
Naples in 1798. She was married in 1816 to the Duke 
of Berry, second son of Charles X. After the assassina- 
tion of her husband, in 1820, the legitimists supported the 
claims of her infant son, the Duke of Bordeaux, to the 
throne. In 1832 a rising in her favour took place in Brit- 
tany, but, being betrayed by a pretended friend, she was 
taken by the enemy, and, after a short imprisonment, 
retired to Sicily. Died in 1870, 

See DERMoncourT, “La Vendée et Madame,’’ Paris, 1834: AL- 
FRED NETTEMENT, “* Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse de Berry,” 
3 vols., 1836; ‘‘London Quarterly Review’? for October, 1833; 
“Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for July, 1837. 

Berry or Berri, de, (CHARLEs,) Duc, born in 1446, 
was a son of King Charles VII., and a younger brother 
of Louis XI. Impelled by ambition to be king, he con- 
spired with Charles the Bold against Louis XI. This 
was the origin of the League of the Public Good, ( Bzex 
public.) (See Louts XI.) Died in 1472. 

Berry, de, (CHARLES,) Duc, a grandson of Louis XIV., 
born in 1686. He married in 1710 the daughter of Philip, 
Duke of Orléans, afterwards regent of France. Died in 
1714. 

See Sarnt-Simon, “ Mémoires.” 

Berry or Berri, de, (CHARLES FERDINAND @’Ar- 
tois—dar’twa’,) Duc, a French prince, born at Ver- 
sailles in 1778, was the second son of Charles X. He 
emigrated about 1790, and served in the army under the 
Prince of Condé. In 1816 he married the Princess Caro- 
line of Naples. He was assassinated by Louvet in Paris 
in February, 1820. 

See CHATEAUBRIAND, ‘‘ Mémoires touchant la Vie et la Mort du 
Duc de Berry,” 1820; F. T. DELBARE, ‘‘ Vie de S. A. R. le Duc de 
Berry,”’ 1820. 

Berry or Berri, de, (JrAN,) Duc, born in 1340, was 
the third son of John II., King of France. He was pres- 
ent at the battle of Poitiers, and in 1360 was one of the 
hostages delivered up to England by the treaty of Bré- 
tigny. -In 1381 he was, by Charles VI., appointed royal 
heutenant for Languedoc, but on account of his tyranny 
was deprived of his office. After the murder of the Duke 
of Orléans, he joined the faction of the Armagnacs 
against the Burgundians. He died in 1416, leaving a 
valuable collection of manuscripts and works of art. 

See Raynat, ‘‘ Histoire du Berry ;’? Frorssart, ‘‘ Chronicles.” 

Berry or Berri, de, (Martz Lourse ELISABETH 
qd’ Orléans—dor‘la’6n’,) DucHeEssE, eldest daughter of 
Philip, Duke of Orléans, born in 1695, was married to 
the Duke of Berry, grandson of Louis XIV. She was 
noted for her ambition and profligacy. Died in 1719. 

See Sarnt-Srimon, ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ 

Berryat or Berriat, ba’re-4’, (JEAN,) a French phy- 
sician and medical writer; died in 1754. 

Berryer, ba’re-a/ or bér’ya’, (ANTOINE PIERRE,) a ce- 
lebrated political orator and chief of the legitimist party, 
a son of Pierre Nicolas, noticed below, born in Paris on 
the 4th of January, 1790. He studied in the college 
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Juilly, and made his début at the bar of Paris in 1811. 
Although he favoured the restoration, he thought it ex- 
pedient to show lenity to the losing party. He was as- 
sociated with his father in pleading the cause of Marshal 
Ney in 1815, and defended with success General Cam- 
bronne, who had followed Napoleon to Waterloo, Asa 
prelude to his parliamentary career, he gave a course of 
political lectures, which were very successful, and in 1830 
was elected a deputy for Puy, (in Haute-Loire.) In his 
first speech, March, 1830, he sustained with magnificent 
eloquence the bold position that the crown has a right 
to choose the ministry outside of the majority. 

After the revolution of July, 1830, he remained as 
champion of the legitimist cause, although the members 
of his :arty retired from the Chamber ex masse. He 
maintained a position independent of the ministerial and 
he opposition parties. His speech against the abolition 
of the hereditary peerage, in 1831, was very ¢elebrated. 
In June, 1832, he was arrested as a suspected partisan of 
the Duchesse de Berry, who attempted to effect a revo- 
lution b arms, although he had advised her against that 
course. He was tried and acquitted. About the period 
of 1835 he was considered the foremost orator in the 
Chamber. He opposed, as defective and premature, the 
motion for the abolition of slavery in 1838, supported 
the transient coalition of Guizot and Thiers in 1839, and 
defended the captive Louis Napoleon in 1840. In the 
Assemblies of 1848 and 1849 he was one of the chiefs of 
the majority formed bya coalition of several monarchical 
parties. He opposed the coup d’état of Napoleon in De- 
cember, 1851, after which he remained aloof from politics 
for some years. He was elected to the French Academy 
in 1852. Died in November, 1868. 

See Louis Marte DE LA Haye CorMeEntrN, “‘ Biographie parle- 
mentaire de M. Berryer,”’ 1837; ‘‘ Biographie de M. Berryer,”’ Paris, 
8vo, 1839; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
vine”? for July, 1837; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1842. 

Berryer, (NIcoLas RENE,) a French statesman, born 
in Paris in 1703, became keeper of the seals in 1761. 
Died in 1762. 

See Ductos, ‘‘ Mémoires sur le Régne de Louis XV.” 

Berryer, (PIERRE NICOLAS,) a French jurist and elo- 
quent pleader, born at Sainte-Menehould in 1757, was the 
father of Antoine Pierre, noticed above. He had a large 
practice in commercial causes, and was counsel in several 
political trials, among which was that of Marshal Ney 
in 1815. He published an “ Allocution of an Old Friend 
of Liberty to France,” (1830,) and “Souvenirs,” (1838.) 
Died in 1841. 

See “ Souvenirs de M. Berryer de 1774 a 1838,” 2 vols., 1838. 

Ber’ser-ker, [from dev, “bare,” and serk, ‘coat of 
mail,”| a legendary Scandinavian hero of the eighth 
century, celebrated for his strength and valour. He 
fought without coat of mail or helmet, whence his name. 
The name Berserkers was also applied to a class of war- 
riors who, under the influence of a sort of demoniac 
possession, fought naked, performing marvellous feats 
of valour, unmindful or insusceptible of wounds. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bersmann, bérs/man,| Lat. BERSMAN/NUS, |(GREGOR,) 
a German scholar, born at Annaberg, in Saxony, about 
1536. He translated the Psalms into Latin verse, and 
published editions of several classics. Died in 1611. 

See W. Scuunert, ‘‘ De G. Bersmanno Philologo et Poeta,”’ 1853. 


Berta, bér’ta, (FRANCESCO,) born about 1719, at Turin, 
where he became one of the keepers of the royal library. 
Died in 1787. 

Bertaire or Berthaire, SaAInv, sdn’bér’tar’, born 
about 810, was descended from the kings of France. He 
became, in 856, abbot of the monastery of Monte-Casino. 
He was killed by the Saracens in 884. 


See Masitron, ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti.’’ 


.Bertana bér-ta/na, (LuciA,) an Italian poetess, born 
about 1530; died in 1567. ; 

Bertani, bér-ta’/nee, or Bertano, (GIOVANNI BatT- 
TISTA,) an Italian painter and architect, was a pupil of 
Giulio Romano. He worked at Mantua about 1566. 

See Vasakt, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ : 

Bertani, (LELIO,) an Italian musician and composer, 
born at Brescia about 1520; died in 1600. 


Bertaut, Bertault, or Berthaut, pronounced alike 
bér’td’, born at Valenciennes about 1705, was an excel- 
lent performer on the violoncello, which he first rendered 
popular in France. Died in 1756. 

See Fkrts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Bertaut, (ELo1,) a French writer, born at Vesoul in 
1782, became professor of mathematics at Besancon 
about 1800. Died in 1834. 

Bertaut, (FRANCOIS,) a French /:¢tératewr, born in 
Paris in 1621, was a favourite with Louis XIII., who ap- 
pointed him his reader. He was a brother of Madame 
de Motteville. (See MOTreEvILLE.) 

Bertaut, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic and popular 
poet, born at Caen about 1560, rose to be Bishop of Seez 
in 1606, and almoner to Mary de Medicis, queen of Henry 
IV. It is said that he contributed much to the conver- 
sion of Henry IV. to Catholicism. He composed pas- 
torals, songs, elegies, and other poems, which were much 
admired. Many of them were translated into Greek and 
Latin. He was an uncle of Madame de Motteville the 
authoress. Died in 1611. 

See LonGrEeLLow, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe; SaInrs- 
Beuve, ‘‘ De la Poésie Frangaise au seiziéme Siecle.” 

Bertaut, (LEONARD,) a French ecclesiastic, born at 
Autun ; died in 1662. 

Bertaux, bér’td’, (DUPLESs!I,) a French artist, en- 
graved the ‘‘Campaigns of Napoleon in Italy,” after 
Vernet. Died in 1815. 

Bertel, bér’tel, or Bertels, bér’tels, (JAN,) a Flem- 
ish ecclesiastic and historical writer, born at Louvain in 
1559; died in 1607. 

Ber’tha or Ber’trade, called also E’dith-ber’ga, a 
daughter of Caribert, King of Paris, lived about 560 A.D. 
She was married to Ethelbert, King of Kent, whom she 
persuaded to embrace Christianity. 

See Lz Bas, “ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.”’ 


Ber’tha, [Fr. BerrHE, bart,] a daughter of Conrad, 
King of Burgundy, was married to Robert, King of Paris, 
her cousin in the fourth degree, about 995, and after- 
wards divorced on account of relationship. 

Berthaire. See BERTAIRE, SAINT. 

Berthault, bér’td’, (Louis Marrin,) a French archi- 
tect, born in Paris about 1771, was commissioned by 
Napoleon to execute a number of public works. He 
furnished the designs for the principal parks and gardens 
of France. A 

See Le Bas, “‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 


Berthault, (Przrrer,) a French ecclesiastic, born at 
Sens, lived about 1600-50. ¥ 
Berthault, (REN¥,) a French //térateur, translated 
the “Golden Book” of Marcus Aurelius. Died in 1534. 

Berthaut. See BreRrauT. 

Berthe. See BrerrHa. 

Berthegéne. See BERTHEZENE. 

Berthélemy, bér’tal’me’, (JEAN SIMON,) a French 
historical painter, born at Laon in 1743; died in 1811. 

Berthelet, (GREGOIRE.) See BERTHELOT. 

Berthelin, bért’lan’, (PIERRE CHARLES,) a French 
writer on lexicography, born in Paris about 1720; died 
in 1780, 

Berthelot, bért’lo’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French 
mechanician, engineer, and professor of mathematics, 
born at Chateau-Chalons in 1718. He published ‘“ Me- 
chanics applied to the Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture, 
and War,” (1782.) Died in 1800. 


See Le Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de Ja France.” 


Berthelot or Berthelet, (GREGOIRE,) a French Bene- 
dictine writer, born at Berain in 1680 ; died in 1745. 

Berthelot, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French jurist, and 
professor of law in Paris, where he was born in 1749; 
died in 1814. 

Berthelot, (N.,) a French satiric poet, born about 
1580. 

PBecenereay bért’rd’, (GEORGES FRANGOIS,) a French 
ecclesiastic and philologist, born at Belesme in 1732; 
died in 1794. 

Berthet, bér’t)/, (Ete BERTRAND,) a French novel- 
ist, born at Limoges in 1815, He became a resident 
of Paris in 1834, and produced many successful novels, 
among which are “The Poacher,” (“Le Braconnier,” 
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1846,) ‘The Storks’ Nest,” (“Le Nid de Cigognes,” 1848,) 
and “The Catacombs of Paris,” (8 vols., 1854.) 

Berthet, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit and writer, born at 
Tarascon in 1622; died in 1692. 

Berthezeéne, bért’zin’, written also Berthegeéne, 
(PreRRE,) a French baron, born in Herault in 91775, 
gained the rank of general of division by his conduct at 
Bautzen and Lutzen in 1813. He had a prominent part 
in the conquest of Algeria. 

Berthier, bér’te-4/,(GUILLAU ME FRANGOIS;) a French 
Jesuit and critic, born at Issoudun in 1704, wrote a con- 
tinuation (in 6 vols.) of the “History of the Gallican 
Church.” He edited the “Journal de. Trévoux” for 
many years. Died in 1782. 

Berthier, (JosePH Er1ENNE,) a French Cartesian phi- 
losopher, born at Aix in 1702, was an Oratorian. He 
published, besides other works, “ The Nature of Comets,” 
(‘La Physique des Cométes,” 1760,) and “The Princi- 
ples of Physics,” (1763.) Died in Paris in 1783. 

Berthier, (Louis ALEXANDRE,) Prince of Wagram, 
was born at Versailles in November, 1753. He served 
as captain under La Fayette in the United States, (1778- 
82,) and in 1796 became chief of staff of the army of 
Bonaparte, with the rank of general of division. He 
gained in this campaign the favour and confidence of 
Bonaparte, whom he followed in 1798 to Egypt, and 
aided in his victory over the Directory in 1799, soon 
after which he became minister of war, He was made a 
marshal of France in 1804, distinguished himself in the 
campaign against Austria in 1805, and received the title 
of Prince of Neufchatel in 1806. During the absence 
of Napoleon, in 1809, Berthier had for a short time, the 
title of general-in-chief of the grande armée. For his 
services at the battle of Wagram, in 1809, he was created 
Prince of Wagram. In this and subsequent campaigns 
he was chief of the staff, and usually rode in the carriage 
of Napoleon, whose plans and orders he digested and 
despatched with admirable precision and promptitude. 
He was not, however, equal to the chief command of an 
army. He shared the disasters of the Russian campaign. 
In 1814 he was among the first of the generals to give 
his adhesion to Louis X VIII., by whom he was raised to 
the peerage. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
Berthier wished to be neutral, and retired to Bamberg, 
where he met a violent death in March, 1815. Six men 
in masks (says the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale”’) 
threw him from a window into the street, whence he was 
taken up in a dying condition; but this story is discre- 
dited by some writers. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires d’A. Berthier,’’ Paris, 1826. 

Berthier, (NAPOLEON Louis JOSEPH ALEXANDRE,) 
Duke of Wagram, the only son of the preceding, was 
born in Paris in 1810. He entered the Chamber of 
Peers in 1836, and about 1848 became a partisan of 
Louis Napoleon. In 1852 he was made a senator, He 
is distinguished as a practical agriculturist. 

Berthier, (PIERRE,) a French mineralogist, born at 
Nemours in 1772, became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1827. His chief work is a “ Treatise on 
Assays by the Dry Method,” (‘‘ Traité des Essais par la 
Voie seche,” 11 vols., 1833.) Died in August, 1861. 

Berthold. See BERTHOLDUS. 

Berthold, bér/tolt, a Saxon ecclesiastic, who was 
distinguished for his zeal in converting the Livonians to 
Christianity. He was killed in 1198, while endeavour- 
ing to propagate his doctrines by force of arms. 

See Prscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Berthold, a German ecclesiastic and eminent pulpit 
orator; died in 1272. 

Berthold, (ARNOLD ADOLF,) a German savant, born 
at Soest, in Westphalia, in 1803. He published a “‘ Man- 
ual of the Physiology of Men and Animals,” (2 vols., 
1829,) a “ Manual of Zoology,” (1845,) and several works 
on comparative anatomy and physiology. He becamea 
professor at Gottingen in 1836. Died in 1861. 

See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations- Lexikon,” 

Ber-thol/dus or Berthold, bér’tolt, called also Ber- 
naldus, Bernoul, and Bertoul, a German ecclesiastic, 
who lived about 1060, wrote, in Latin, a history of his 
times, and other works. 

Bertholet, bér’to’la’, (JEAN,) a Flemish Jesuit, born 
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at Salm, wrote the “Ecclesiastical and Civil History of 
the Duchy of Luxembourg,” (1741.) Died in 1755. 
Bertholet-Flemalle. See FLEMALLE. 
Berthollet, bér’to’la’, (CLAUDE Louts,) a French 
chemical philosopher of great eminence, was born at 
Taillore or Talloire, near Annecy, Savoy, on the 9th of 
November, 1748. He was educated at Turin, where he 
took his degree in medicine in 1768. In 1772 he re- 
moved to Paris, and by the mediation of Tronchin became 
physician to the Duke of Orléans, with whom he enjoyed 
facilities forshis chemical investigations. He produced 
“Researches on the Nature of Animal Substances” in 
1780, and about this time was admitted into the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. In 1785 he announced his conversion 
to the anti-phlogistic theory of Lavoisier, which no other 
eminent French chemist had yet adopted, and presented 
a memoir on oxy-muriatic acid, (chlorine.) He discovered 
the composition of ammonia in 1785, proved that nitro- 
gen is an essential principle in the composition of animal 
substances, and in an essay on prussic acid (1787) main- 
tained that oxygen is not necessary to the formation of 
acids. About this time he rendered an important ser- 
vice by inventing the process of bleaching by chlorine. 
In 1790 he published a good work on the art of dyeing, 
“Elémens de ’Art de la Teinture.” He was chosen 
professor of chemistry in the Polytechnic School in 1794, 
and was sent to Italy with Monge in 1796 to select works 
of art and science which should be taken to Paris as 
spoils. He was associated with Lavoisier and others in 
reforming the nomenclature of chemistry. Berthollet is 
said to have been the only one to whom Bonaparte con- 
fided in advance the secret of his expedition to Egypt, 
(1798,) which he accompanied. Under the auspices of 
Monge and Berthollet, the Institute of Egypt was founded; 
and a number of their pupils made a grand application 
of the lessons of the Polytechnic School. He explained 
the formation of the carbonate of soda at Lake Natron, 
and discovered a valuable mode of obtaining muriatic 
acid from common salt, then called muriate of soda. 
Berthollet was one of the few select friends who re- 
turned to France with Bonaparte in 1799, about the end 


.of which year he was made a senator. His ‘‘ Researches 


on the Laws of Affinity” (1801) was translated into 
English by Farrel, (1804.) In 1803 he published an able 
“Essay on Chemical Statics,” (‘‘Essai de Statique chi- 
mique,” 2 vols.,) which was translated into English and 
other languages. In the last-named work he controverted 
the opinions of Bergman on elective’ affinity. During 
the empire he received the title of Count; but he always 
preserved his simplicity and’ love of study. He discov- 
ered how to keep water pure in voyages by carbonizing 
the inside of the cask or other vessel. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he was admitted to the Chamber 
of Peers. He died at Arcueil, near Paris, on the 6th of 
November, 1822, or, according to some writers, on the 
6th of December of that year. 

See Cuvier, “Eloge de Berthollet,” 1824; E. F. Jomarp, “No- 
tice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Berthollet,” 1823; JULIA DE 
FontTEeNELLE, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Berthollet,’? 1826; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Bertholon, bér’to’lén’, (PIERRE,) a French physi- 
cian and savant, born at Lyons in 1742, was a friend of 
Dr. Franklin. He wrote a treatise on the “Electricity 
of Meteors,” (1787,) and other similar works. Died in 
1800. 

See ‘* Biographie Médicale.”’ 


Berthon, bér’tén’, (RENE THEopoRE,) a French 
artist, born at Tours in 1778, painted history at Vienna 
and Paris. 

Berthot, bér’to’, (CLEMENT Louis CHARLES,) a 
French writer, born, in Haute-Marne in 1758, wrote a 
“History of the French Revolution,” (18 vols., 1792- 
1803.) Died in 1832. 

Berthoud, bér’too’, (FERDINAND,) a Swiss mecha- 
nician and writer, born in| the county of Neufchatel 
about 1725, was the inventor of marine clocks. He was 
a member of the Institute of France and of the Royal 
Society of London. Died in 1807. 

Berthoud, (SAMUEL HENRI,) a French journalist and 
littérateur, born at Cambrai in 1804, was successively 
associate editor of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” the 
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“Revue de Paris,” and ‘La Presse.” He has published 
romances, poems, and moral and historical treatises. He 
settled in Paris about 1332. 

See QuErarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Berti, bér’tee, (ALESSANDRO PoMPEo,) an Italian ec- 
clesiastic and historical writer, born at Lucca in 1686. 
Died in Rome in 1752. 

Berti, (GIOVANNI LoRENzo,) an Italian theologian, 
and ‘professor of €cclesiastical history at Pisa, born at 
Saravezza in 1696; died in 1766. 

Berti, (Prerro,) an Italian Jesuit and writer, born at 
Venice in 1741, was professor of rhetoric at Parma. 
Died in 1813. 

Ber’tie, (RICHARD,) an English Protestant gentleman, 
who married the Duchess-dowager of Suffolk. In the 
reign of Mary he retired with his wife to the continent, 
for refuge from persecution. 

His son PEREGRINE, born in 1555, was an eminent 
officer, and succeeded Leicester as commander of the 
English troops in the Low Countries. Died in 1601. 

Bertie, (ROBERT,) a son of Peregrine, noticed above, 
born in 1582, was a military officer, and fought for Charles 
I. in the civilwar. He was created Earl of Lindsey about 
1626, and was mortally wounded at Edgehill in 1642. 

Bertie, (Sir THomMAs HoAr,) an English naval com- 
mander, born in London in 1758. He served against 
the French in 1778-82, and was made vice-admiral in 
1813. Died in 1825. 

Bertie, (WILLOUGHBY,) fourth Earl of Abingdon, an 
English statesman and political writer. He published 
“Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke to the She- 
riffs of Bristol.” Died in 1799. 

Bertier de Sauvigny, bér’te-4’ deh sd’vén’ye’, 
(Louis BENIGNE FRANCOIS,) a French statesman, born 
about 1742, was intendant of the district of Paris in 1768. 
He was killed in a mob in 1789, together with his father- 
in-law Foulon. 

Bertin, bér’tan’, (ANTOINE,) a French erotic poet, 
born in the Isle of Bourbon in 1752. His reputation was 
founded on his poem “Des Amours,” (1780.) Died in 
Saint Domingo in 1790. 

Bertin, (ANTOINE,) a French ecclesiastic, born at 
Droup-Saint-Basle in 1761, became professor of. theo- 
logy at Rheims. Died in 1823. 

Bertin, (EDOUARD FRANGoIS,) a French landscape- 
painter, son of Louis Francois, noticed below, was born 
in Paris in 1797. Among his master-pieces are ‘‘The 
Forest of Fontainebleau,” and a “ View of the Apen- 
nines.” He became editor or director of the ‘ Journal 
des Débats” in 1854. 

Bertin, (ExXuPERE (ék’sii’pair’) JOSEPH,) a French 
anatomist of high reputation, born at Tremblay in 1712, 
published a “‘ Treatise on Osteology,” (4 vols., 1754,) and 
other anatomical and medical works, Died in 1781. 

See Conporcet, ‘‘ Eloge de Bertin.” 


Bertin, (HENRI LEONARD JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
statesman, born in Périgord in 1719, became controller- 
general of finance in 1759. Died in 1792. 

See LACRETELLE, “ Histoire du dix-huitiéme Siécle.” 


Bertin, (JEAN Vicror,) a French landscape-painter, 
born in Paris in 1775; died in 1841. 

Bertin, (Louis FRANGoIS,) a French journalist and 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1766. He founded in 1800 
the “ Journal des Débats,” a literary daily paper, to which 
Chateaubriand and other eminent writers of the time 
were contributors. Accused by Napoleon. of’ favouring 
the royalists, he was first imprisoned and. afterwards 
exiled, and in 1811 his journal was confiscated. He had 
then twenty thousand subscribers or more. In 1814 he 
resumed its publication. Died in 1841. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bertin, (Louris MARIE ARMAND,) son of the preced- 
ing, born in Paris in 1801. He succeeded his father as 
editor of the “ Journal des Débats” in 1841. Died in 1854. 

Bertin, (Louise ANGELIQUE,) daughter of Louis Fran- 
cois, born at Roches in 1805, studied music under Fétis, 
and composed the operas of “ Esmeralda” and ‘ Faust.” 

See Friris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens:”’ 


Bertin, (NICOLAS,) a French painter, born in Paris in 
1667. He became a professor in the Academy of Paris 


in 1716. Among his works is “Saint Philip | baptizing 
the Eunuch.” Died in 1736. 

Bertin, (RENE JosePpH HYACINTHE,) a French phy- 
sician and medical writer, son of Exupere Joseph, noticed 
above, born near Rennes in 1767; died in 1827. 

Bertin, (THEODORE PIERRE,) a French /:éférateur, 
born near Provins in 1751. He translated into French 
the “Curiosities of Literature” and other English works. 
Died in 1819. 

Bertin, SAINvT, born at Constance, in Switzerland, be- 
came Abbot of Sithieu, at Saint-Omer, about 695. Died 
in 709. ' : 

Bertin d’Antilly, bér’tan’ dén’te’ye’, (Louis Au- 
GUSTE,) a French dramatic writer, a natural son of Au- 
guste Louis, noticed below, born in Paris about 1760. 
He died at ‘Saint Petersburg in 1804. 

Bertin de Blagny, ber’tan’ deh blan’ye’, (AUGUSTE 
Louts,) a French /2¢térateur, and member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, lived about 1750. 

Bertin de Veaux, bér’tan’ deh vo, (Louis FRAN- 
Cols,) a French politician and journalist, brother of Louis 
Francois Bertin, noticed above, born in Paris in 1771. 
He was one of the founders and managers of the “ Jour- 
nal des Débats.” He was twice elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, became a councillor of state in 1827, anda 
member of the Chamber of Peers in 1832. Diedin 1842. 

Bertini, bér-tee’/nee, (ANTONTO FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian physician, born at Castel-Fiorentino in 1658; died 
in 1726. ' 

Bertini, (GrusEppE MARIA SAVERIO,) a physician and 
medical writer, son of the preceding, born at Florence in 
1694; died in 1756. 

Bertini, ber-tee’nee, (HENRI,) a composer and pianist, 
born in London in 1798, lived many years in Paris. He 
composed for the piano some works which are highly 
commended by Fétis. 

Bertini, (SALVATORE,) an Italian musician and com- 
poser, born at Palermo in 1721, became chapel-master 
to the king. Died in 1794. 

Bertius, bér’te-us, (PETER,) born at Baveren, in Flan- 
ders, in 1565, was historiographer and cosmographer of 
Louis XIII., and published a work entitled ‘Theatre 
of Ancient Geography,” (in Latin, 1619.) Died in 1629. 

See Nicftron, “‘ Mémoires;” WALCKENAER, ‘‘Vies de plusieurs 
Personnages célébres,”’ 1830. 

Bertlef, bért/léf, (MARTIN,) a German writer, born in 
Transylvania, was professor at Thorn in 1699. He pub- 
lished ‘Solemn and Civil Orations,” (or ‘‘ Assemblies,”’) 
(‘‘Solennes et Civiles Conciones,” 1695.) 

Bertling, bért/ling, (Ernst Aucust,) a German 
theologian, born at Osnabriick in 1721 ; died in 1769. 

Bertola. See BERTOLI. 

Bertolacci, bér-to-lat/chee, (ANTONIO,) a magistrate 
of Corsican extraction, born in England, was appointed 
by the government administrator and controller-general 
of the island of Ceylon, which post he filled for seventeen 
years. He wrote a “View of the Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon,” (1817.) Died 
in 1833. 

Bextoli, bér’to-lee, or Bertola, bér’to-l4, (AURELIO 
GIorRGIO,;) an Italian author and monk, born at Rimini 
in 1753. He lectured on history at Naples, and was 
afterwards professor of belles-lettres at Pavia. He trans: 
lated the works of Horace, and Gesner’s Idylls. into Ital- 
ian, and wrote, besides several able critical essays, a poent 
on the death of Clement XIV., entitled “Le Notti Cle- 
mentine,” which was received with favour. Died at 
Rome in 1798. 

See Trpapo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Bertoli, (GIovANNI DOMENICO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Mereto, in the Friuli, in'1676; died after 1750. 

Bertolio, bér’to’le-o’, (ANTOINE RENE CONSTANCE,) 
a French jurist, born at Avignon, was appointed by 
Napoleon chief judge of Guadeloupe.. Died in 1812. 

Bertolotti, bér-to-lot’tee, (GIOVANNI LORENZO,) an 
Italian historical painter, born at Genoa in 1640; died 
in 1721, | 

Berton, bér’tdn’, (EMILE ADOLPHE JOSEPH,) a French 
physician and writer, born at Dinant in 1801, was a son 
of General Berton, executed in 1822. Died in 1855. 

Berton, (FRANGoIs,) son of Henri Montan, noticed 
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below, born in Paris in 1784, produced a number of ballads 
and-comic operas. Died in 1832. 

Berton, (HENRI Montan—mén’‘tén’,) a popular 
French composer, son of Pierre Montan, noticed below, 
born in Paris in 1766. His works include oratorios, songs, 
and operas, one of which is entitled “ Aline, Queen of 
Golconda.” Died in 1844. 

See Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Berton, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French general of brigade, 
born near Sedan in 1769. He was a member of the 
Carbonari, and in 1822 was executed, by order of Louis 
XVIIL., for having headed an insurrection against the 
government. : 

See “ Mémoire pour le Général Berton,” 1822. 

Berton, (LouUIs SEBASYIEN,) principal of the military 
school of Brienne, where he was born in 1745. Among 
his pupils was Napoleon Bonaparte, who, on becoming 
First Consul, made him director of the Lyceum of Arts at 
Compitgne. Died in 1811. 

See LE Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de Ja France.” 

Berton, (PIERRE MONTAN,)a French composer, born 
in Paris in £727. He became director of the Opera in 
1767. Died in 1780. A great reform in dramatic music 
was effected under his administration. 

Ber’ton, (WILLIAM,) chancellor of Oxford University, 
lived about 1380. He wrote several Latin treatises 
against Wickliffe. 

Bertoni, bér-to/nee, (FERDINANDO,) an Italian musi- 
cian, born at or near Venice in 1727, composed success- 
ful operas entitled “ Orfeo,” ‘ Armida,” and “Tancredi.” 
Died in Venice about 1800. 

Bertotti-Scamozzi, bér-tot’tee ski-mot/see, (OTTA- 
ViO,) an Italian architect, born at Vicenza in 1726. He 
built several fine palaces near Vicenza, and published 
an edition of Palladio’s works. Died about 1800. 

Bertoul. See BERTHOLDUS. 


Bertoux, bér’too’, (GUILLAUME,) a French Jesuit | 


and writer, born in 1723. 

Bertrade. See BERTHA. 

Bertram, bér’tram, (AUGUST WILHELM,) a German 
physician, born in 1752, became in 1787 professor of 
medicine at Halle. Died in 1788. 

Bertram, bér’trén’, (BONAVENTURE CORNEILLE,) a 
French Orientalist, born at Thouars, in Poitou, in 1531, 
became a Protestant minister and professor of Hebrew 
at Geneva. He wrote, in Latin, a work on the civil and 
ecclesiastical policy of the Jews, (1580.) Died in 1594. 

Ber’tram, (CHARLES,) an English antiquary and phi- 
lologist, born about 1700, was professor of the English 
language in the-Royal Marine Academy at Copenhagen. 

Bertram, (CHRISTIAN AUGUS?,) a German Mltérateur 
and journalist, born at Berlin in 1751 died in 1830. 

Bertram, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German Lutheran 
theologian, born in 1699; died in 1741. 

Bertram, (JOHANN GEORG,) a German theologian, 
born at Liineburg in 1670; died in 1728. 

Bertram, (PHiILIpPp ERNSt,) a German jurist and 
writer, born at Zerbst in 1726, was professor of law at 
Halle in 1761. Died in 1777. 

Bertrand, bér’trén’, (ANTOINE MARIE,) a French 
revolutionist, was appointed mayor of Lyons in 1792. 
He was condemned to death by the Directory, and exe- 
cuted in 1796. 

Bertrand, bér’trén’, (ELre,) a Swiss naturalist and 
geologist, born at Orbe in 1712. He became pastor of a 
church at Berne about 1744, published ‘‘ Memoirs on the 
Interior Structure of the Earth,” (1752,) a “General Dic- 
tionary of Fossils,” (2 vols., 1763,) and other scientific 
works. He also wrote some moral and religious treatises. 
Died about 1790. 

Bertrand, (Francois Séraphique—sh'r#’ftk’,) a 
French jurist and poet, born at Nantes in 1702; died in 
1752. 

Bertrand or Bertrandi, bér-tr4n’dee, (JEAN,) a 
French statesman and cardinal, born in 1470, was keeper 
of the seals under Henry II., and afterwards became 
Archbishop of Sens. Died in 1560. 

Bertrand, (JEAN,) a Swiss divine and miscellaneous 
writer, brother of Elie, noticed above, born at Orbe in 
1708. He wrote several agricultural treatises, and made 
translations from the English. Died in 1777. 
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Bertrand, (JEAN BapristeE,) a French physician, born 
at Martigue, in Provence, in 1670, practised at Marseilles. 
He wrote, among other works, a ‘“ Historical Account 
of the Plague of Marseilles in 1720.” Died in 1752. 

Bertrand, (JEAN Baprisrr,) a French ecclesiastic 
and /ittératewr, born at Cernay-les-Reims in 1764, pub- 
lished several works on Etymology. Died in 1830. 

Bertrand, (JEAN E1tg,) a Swiss moralist and religious 
writer, born at Neufchatel in 1737. He was pastor of a 
French church at Berne. Died in 1779. 

Bertrand, (JosrEpH Louis FRANGOIS,) a French ma- 
thematician, born in Paris in 1822, was admitted into the 
Institute in 1856. He published several able works on 
Algebra, etc. 


Bertrand, L’Axnpk, a French astronomer, born at 


+ Autun in 1755, became professor of physics in the college 


of Dijon, (1782.) Died in 1792. 

Bertrand, (Louts,) a Swiss mathematician and geolo- 
gist, born at Geneva in 1731, was a pupil of Euler. He 
wrote “ Elements of Geometry,” (1812,) and other mathe- 
matical treatises. He obtained a professorship at Geneva 
in 1761. Died in 1812. 

See Cuvier, ‘ Discours sur les Révolutions de la Surface du Globe.” 

Bertrand, (Louis JACQUES NAPOLEON ALOYSIUS,) a 
French poet, born in Piedmont in 1807; died in 1841. 

Bertrand, (PuHiLIpPr,) a French sculptor, born in 
Paris in 1664; died in 1724. 

Bertrand, (PuILiprr,) a French engineer and geolo- 
gist, born near Sens in 1730. He published several 
works on Navigation and Geology, and was engineer of 
a canal connecting the Rhine with the Rhone. Died in 
Paris in 1811. 

See QuERARD, ‘“‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bertrand, (THOMAS BERNARD,) a French physician 
and medical writer, born in Paris in 1682, became dean 
of the faculty in 1740. Died in 1751. 

See “ Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Bertrand @’Alamanon, bér’trén’ da/1a’m4/non’, or 
d@’Allamon, da#/la’médn’, a French troubadour, born in 
Provence about 1100. 

Bertrand de Born. See Born. 

Bertrand de la Hosdinieére, bér’tr6n’ deh 1% ho’- 
de’ne-air’, (CHARLES AMBROISE,) a French magistrate, 
and member of the National Convention, sided with the 
Girondists, and voted for the death of the king. He 
became in 1798 a member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. Died in 1819. - 


See LE Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 


Bertrand de Molleville, de, deh bér’trén’ deh mol’- 
vél’, (ANTOINE FRANGo!Is,) MARQUIS, a French states- 
man, born at Toulouse in 1744. He was appointed 
minister of the marine in October, 1791, but held that 
office only a few months. He wrote a “ History of the 
French Revolution,” (14 vols., 1800-1803,) and other 
works. He was proscribed as a royalist in August, 1792, 
but escaped by flight.. Died in Paris in 1818. 

Bertrand, de, deh bér’trén’, (HENRI GRATIEN,) 
ComTeE, a French general, born at Chateauroux in 1773. 
He served in Egypt, Austria, and Russia, and in 1815 
accompanied Napoleon to Saint Helena. After his re- 
turn to France, he was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He died in 1844, leaving in manuscript ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Campaigns of Egypt and Syria, dictated by Na- 
poleon at Saint Helena.” They were published in two 
volumes (1847) by the son of Count Bertrand. 


See ‘‘Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais;” L. pz Lominte, 
“Galerie des Contemporains ;”? Pauttn, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur le 
Général Comte Bertrand,”’ 1847. 


Bertrandi, bér-train/dee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO Ma- 
RIA,) an Italian surgeon, born at Turin in 1723, wrote 
several medical and anatomical works, which are highly 
esteemed. He was professor of surgery in Turin, and 
chief surgeon to the king, Died in 1765. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bertrandi, (JEAN.) See BERTRAND. 

Bertrandi, bér’trén‘de’, (NICOLAS,) a French jurist, 
and professor of law at Toulouse, wrote a historical ac- 
count of Toulouse, (“De Tholosanorum Gestis,” 1515.) 
Died in 1527. 

Bertrans, bér’tran’, surnamed Crerc, (klérk,) a 
French poet and romance-writer of the thirteenth century. 
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Bertuch, bér’t0oK, (FRIEDRICH JusTIN,) a German 
littérateur and journalist, born at Weimar in 1747. He 
published, in conjunction with Seckendorf and Zanthier, 
the “Magazine of Spanish and Portuguese Literature,” 
and translated “ Don Quixote” into German. His tragedy 
of “Elfrida,” (1775,) and his “ Picture-Book for Chil- 
dren,” (“Bilderbuch fiir Kinder,”) enjoy great popu- 
larity. Died in 1822. 

See BrockHaus, ‘Conversations-Lexikon ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Bertusio, bér-too’Se-o, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian painter and pupil of the Caracci. Died about 1650. 

Bertuzzi, bér-toot’see, (NICCOLO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Ancona, worked at Bologna. Died in 1777. 

Bérulle, ba‘viil’, [Lat. BERUL’LUS,] (PIERRE,) an emi- 
nent French cardinal and statesman, born near Troyes 
in 1575, was the founder of the congregation of the Ora- 
tory (Oratoire) in France, and first superior of the order 
of the Carmelites, which he also instituted. He was sent 
on embassies to Spain and to Rome, and was afterwards 
appointed minister of state, in which post his abilities and 
virtues excited the jealousy of Cardinal Richelieu. He 
died in 1629, leaving sermons and controversial writings 
which are highly esteemed. The piety and Jearning of 
Cardinal Bérulle are warmly eulogized by Bossuet. 

See Hazert DE Cérisy, “‘ Vie de Bérulle,”’ 1646; M. M. Tasa- 
RAUD, ‘‘ Histoire de P. de Bérulle, Cardinal,” etc., 2 vols., 1817 ; Louis 
Dont p’Articuy, “‘De Vita et Rebus gestis P. Berulli Cardinalis,” 
1649. 

Berullus. See BERULLE. 

Bervic, bér’vék’, (CHARLES CLEMENT,) an eminent 
French engraver, born in Paris in 1756, was a pupil of J. 
George Wille. Among his master-pieces are a full-length 
portrait of Louis XVI., a print of Laocoon, the “ Rape 
of Dejanira,” after Guido, and the “ Education of Achil- 
les,” after Regnault. Died in 1822. 

See Le Bianc, “‘ Manuel de |’Amateur d’Estampes.”’ 


Berville, bér’vél’, (SAINT-ALBIN, sANn’t&l’ban’,) an 
advocate-general in the royal court of Paris, born at 
Amiens in 1788, was a contributor to the “ Revue Ency- 
clopédique” and other journals. 

Berwick, bér’rik or ber’wik, (JAMES Firz-JAMES,) 
DUKE oF, born in 1660, was a natural son of James II. 
of England and Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough. He served in Austria under Charles 
of Lorraine, and in 1688, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to oppose the Prince of Orange, retired with James II. 
to France. Having been naturalized in 1703, he was 
appointed commander of the French army in Spain in 
1704. He gained a signal victory over the Spaniards at 
Almanza in 1707, which established Philip V. on the 
throne. He was created by that sovereign Duke of 
Liria and Xerica, having previously been made a mar- 
shal. He was killed at the siege of Philipsburg in 1734. 

See Macau ay, “History of England,” vol. v.; MonrTEsquieu, 
‘loge historique du Duc de Berwick ;”? Duc pz Berwick, ‘ Mé- 
moires depuis 1685 jusqu’en 1734,”’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1778; “‘Life of J. 
Fitz-James, Duke of Berwick,’”? Dublin, 1738. 

Be-ryl/lus, [Gr. Bepvdddc,] Bishop of Bostra or Bozra, 
in Arabia, maintained that Christ had no existence be- 
fore his incarnation. He was converted from this belief 
by Origen in 244 A.D. 6 

Berze, bérz, or Bersil, bér’sél’, (HUGUES,) a French 
satiric poet, lived about 1230. 

Berzel. See BERZELIUS. 

Ber-ze’li-us, [Sw. pron. bér-zif/le-us,] (or Berzel, 
bért’sel,) (JOHAN JAKOB,) BARON, a celebrated Swedish 
chemist, was born near Link6éping, in East Gothland, on 
the 20th of August, 1779. He is said to have been the 
son of a parish schoolmaster. He studied medicine 
and chemistry at the University of Upsal, where he 
graduated in 1804. In 1806 he became professor of 
chemistry at Stockholm, and began to edit, in conjunc- 
tion with Hisinger, ‘“‘Memoirs of Physical Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Mineralogy,” (6 vols,, 1806-18,) for 
which he wrote forty-seven important articles. Among 
his first publications was an able “ Treatise on Animal 
Chemistry, (2 vols,, 1806.) He was chosen president of 
the Academy of Sciences in 1810, and perpetual secre- 
tary of the same in 1818. He was greatly distinguished 
by his skill and precision as an annalist, and enriched 
many departments of chemistry by his researches, His 
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great work is a “System of Chemistry,” ( Larebok i 
KKemien,” 3 vols., 1808~18,) which was translated into 
English and other languages. 

He contributed much to perfect the atomic theory 
after Dalton, and proposed a chemical nomenclature 
which was received with great favour in the north of 
Europe. He discovered selenium, thorium, and perhaps 
other elementary substances. It was his researches that 
gave the first impulse to modern organic chemistry. We 
owe to him a greater number of accurate analyses than 
to any other chemist of his time, At the request of the 
academy, he produced “Annual Reports on the Progress 
of Physics, Chemistry, and Mineralogy,” (27 vols., 1821- 
48,) which are highly prized and contain many judicious 
criticisms. He resigned his professorship about 1832, 
and received from the king the title of “ Freiherr,” or 
baron, soon after that date. He married about the age 
of fifty-two. Died in August, 1848. 

See B. von Breskow, ‘‘ Tai 6fver Professoren J. Berzelius,’’ 1848 ; 
G. ForcHHAMMER, “‘J. J. Berzelius,’’? Stockholm, 1849; Louyer, 
“Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de J. J. Berzelius,” 1849; L. pg 
LomeEntE, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains,”’ 

Berzsényi, bér’zhan-yee, (DANIEL,) a Hungarian 
lyric poet, born at Heteny in 1776; died in 1836. 

Besangon, beh-sén’sdn’, (ETrENNE Mopesre,) a 
French /ttérateur and ecclesiastic, born near Beaune in 
1730. He wrote ‘The Old Market Town,” (“Le Vieux 
Bourg,”) a mock-heroic and satirical poem, (1779,) which 
passed through several editions. Died in 1816. 

See QuéRaARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Besard, beh-zar’, (JEAN BAprisre,) a French physi- 
cian and writer, born at Besangon about 1576. : 

Besborodko, bés-bo-rod’ko, (ALEXANDER,) PRINCE, 
a Russian statesman, born in Little Russia in 1742, was 
patronized by Catherine II., who appointed him secre- 
tary of state in 1780. Died in 1799. 

Bescherelle, bash’rél’, (Louris NICOLAs,) an eminent 
French grammarian and lexicographer, born in Paris in 
1802. He was appointed librarian of the Louvre in 1828. 
He has published, besides several works on grammar, a 
French dictionary, (‘Dictionnaire National,” 2 vols., 
1843-46,) which is regarded as the best in the language. 

A younger brother of the preceding, known as BESCHE- 
RELLE JEUNE, born at Paris in 1804, has published a 
“Complete Course of the French Language,” (6 vols., 
1852.) 

See ‘‘ Notice biographique sur M. Bescherelle ainég,”’ 1847. 

Beschi, bés’kee, (CONSTANTINO GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
Jesuit and missionary, resided many years in India. He 
wrote, in Latin, a “Grammar of the High Dialect of the 
Tamil Language,” and other similar works. Died in 1742. 

See MazzucuE Ltt, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Beschitzi, ba-shét’see, (ELIAS,) a Jewish theologian, 
born at Adrianople about 1420, was surnamed THE By- 
ZANTINE, from his residing at Constantinople. He pub. 
lished ** The Mantle of Elias,” esteemed a standard work 
by the Jews. Died in 1490. 

See BarrTotocc!, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latino-Hebraica.”’ 

Beseler, ba’zeh-ler, (KARL GEORG CHRISTIAN,) a 
German jurist, born near Husum in 1809, became pro- 
fessor of law at Rostock in 1837. 

Beseler, (WILHELM HaArtwic,) a German politician, 
a brother of the preceding, born in Oldenburg in 1806, 
He was an active promoter of the revolt of Sleswick and 
Holstein against Denmark in 1848. 

Besenval, de, deh beh-zdn’val’, (PIERRE VICTOR,) 
BARON, a Swiss officer, born at Soleure in 1722, entered 
the French service and attained the rank of licutenant- 
general, His ‘“ Memoirs” (4 vols.) were published in 
1805. Died in 1791. 

See ‘“‘ Mémoires de M. le Baron de Besenval, écrits par lui-méme,” 
Paris, 1805, 

Besenzi, bd-Sen’zee, (PAOLO Emito,) an _ Italian 
painter, born at Reggio about 1624; died in 1666. 

Besiers, beh-ze-4’, (MICHEL,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born at Bayeux in 1719, wrote a ‘‘ History of the City of 
Bayeux,” (1773.) Died in 1782. 

eskow, bés’/kov, (BERNARD,) a Swedish poet and 
dramatist, born at Stockholm in 1796. His tragedy wf 
“Torkel Knutsson,” esteemed one of the best of Swedish 
plays, was translated into German and Danish by Oeh- 
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lenschlager, as well as the tragedies of “ Hildegarde,”’ 
“Gustaf Adolf i Tyskland,” and others. He also wrote 
a collection of poems, and “ Recollections of Travel,” 
(“ Vandrings-minnen.”) In 1833 he was appointed mar- 
shal of the royal household, and subsequently became 
perpetual secretary of the Swedish Academy. He ob- 
tained the rare distinction of being made a doctor of 
philosophy by the University of Upsal in 1842. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Besler, bés’ler, (BASIL,) a German botanist and phar- 
macist, born at Nuremberg in 1561, published several 
botanical works in Latin. The genus Beslera was named 
in his honour by Plumier. Died in 1629. 

Besler, (MICHAEL RobeErt,) a German physician, 
nephew of the preceding, born at Nuremberg in 1607; 
died in 1661. 

Besly, ba‘le’, (JEAN,) a French jurist and writer, born 
at Coulonges-les-Royaux, in Poitou, in 1572 ; died in 1644. 

Besnard, bés’nar’,(FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) born at Busch- 
weiler, in Alsace, in 1748, became first physician to Maxi- 
milian, Count Palatine. He introduced vaccination into 
Bavaria, and wrote on the abuse of mercury. Died in 1814. 

Besnier, ba’ne-4’, (PiERRE,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Tours in 1648, wrote a “ Discourse on the Science of 
Etymologies.” Died in 1705. 

Bes/o-dun [Lat. Brsopu’/Nus] or Bes’ton, (JoHN,) 
a prior of the Carmelites at Lynn, in England, wrote a 
“Compendium of Moral Theology,” (in Latin.) Died 
in 1428. 

Besoigne, beh-swai’, (/EROME,) a French Jansenist, 
born in Paris in 1686, wrote a “ History of the Abbey of 
Port-Royal,” (8 vols., 1756,) and other works. Died in 
1763. 

Besold, ba’/zolt, or Besolde, ba-zol/deh, (CHrIs- 
TOPH,) a German jurist, and professor of law at Tiibingen, 
where he was born in 1577. Died in 1638. 

Besombes de Saint-Genieés, beh-zdmb’ deh san’- 
zheh-ne-a’, (PIERRE Louls,) a French “ttérateur, born 
at Cahors in 1719. Died in 1783. 

Besozzi, ba-sot/see, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian musi- 
cian, born in 1700, was patronized by the King of Sar- 
dinia. His brothers, GIROLAMO, ANTONIO, and GAE- 
TANO, were distinguished musicians, 

Besplas, de, deh bes’pla’, (JosEPpH MARIE ANNE 
Gros—gro,) a French theologian, born at Castelnaudary 
in 1734, wrote an ‘Essay on Pulpit Eloquence,” and 
other works. Died in 1783. 

See QuBrarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bessa, b4’s4’, (PANCRACE,) a French painter of flowers 
and fruits, born in Paris in 1772; died after 1830. 

Bessaraba, bés-s4’ra’b4, a powerful family, which gave 
a name to Bessarabia, a region comprised between the 
Pruth and the Dniester. 

Bessaraba, (CONSTANTINE BRANCOVAN,) was elected 
vaivode in 1688, and became the secret agent of Leopold 
of Austria. In order to relieve himself from the Turkish 
yoke, he formed an alliance with Peter the Great about 
1709. But’ he proved to be a treacherous ally in the 
war which Peter waged against the Turks in 1711. He 
was put to death, by order of the Sultan, in 1714. 

See Canremir, ‘‘ History of the Ottoman Empire.” 


Bessaraba, (MATTHEW BRANCOVAN,) reigned over 
Wallachia from 1633 to 1654. 

Bessaraba, (MICHAEL,) THE BRAVE, born about 1558, 
was elected vaivode in 1592. He was a warlike prince, 
and made himself master of Transylvania by conquest. 
He was assassinated in 1601. 

Bessaraba, (MIRCE,) Vaivode of Wallachia, was a son 
of Rudolph IT., and was elected in 1382. He waged 
war against the Turks, to whom he was forced to become 
tributary in 1393. Died in 1418. 

Bessaraba, (RUDOLPH,) was the founder of the prin- 
cipality of Wallachia, Died in 1265. 

Bes-sa’ri-on, (JOHN,) sometimes called Basil, a 
learned Greek cardinal, born at Trebizond about 1390. 
He was sent in 1438 by the emperor John Palzologus 
to the Council of Ferrara, to assist in effecting a union 
Hetween the Greek and Latin Churches. He was created 
Archbishop of Siponto by Nicholas V., and in 1463 ob- 
tained the title of Patriarch of Constantinople from Pius 
Il. He was a zealous promoter of Greek literature, and 
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translated into Latin the ‘‘ Metaphysics” of Aristotle and 
the “ Memorabilia” of Xenophon. Died in 1472. 

See Ausery, “ Histoire des Cardinaux ;” A. BAnpin1, ‘‘ De Vita et 
Rebus gestis Bessarionis Cardinalis,” 1777; O. Raco1, “* Commentario 
sulla Vita del Cardinale Bessarione,”’ 1844. 

Bessé, bi’sd’, (GUILLAUME,) a French jurist and 
writer, born at Carcassonne, wrote a ‘‘ History of the 
Dukes, Marquises, and Counts of Carcassonne,” (1660.) 
Died in 1680. 

Bessé, (PIERRE,) a doctor of the Sorbonne, born at 
Rosiers, in Limousin, was preacher to Louis XIII. and 
the Prince of Condé. He had a high reputation for 
eloquence, and published “The Christian Democritus,” 
and other religious works. Died in 1639. 

Bessé, de, deh ba’s4’, (HENRI,) a French writer, was 
a member and secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
He is the supposed author of an “ Account of the Cam- 
paigns of Rocroi and Friburg in 1643 and 1644,” (1673.) 
Died in 1693. 

Bessé, de, (JoSEPH,) a French medical writer, born 
at Peyrusse, in Aveyron, about 1670. He practised in 
Paris, and published “ Analytical Researches on the 
Structure of the Parts of the Human Body,” (2 vols., 
1701,) and other works. He died at an advanced age. 

Bessel, bés’sel, (CHRISTIAN GEORG,) a German moral- 
ist, born at Minden, wrote in German a curious work, 
(1673,) which was translated into Latin with the title of 
the ‘“ Artificer of Political Fortune,” (“Faber Fortune 
politicee.”’) 

Bessel, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) one of the greatest 
of modern astronomers, was born at Minden, Prussia, 
on the 22d of July, 1784. He served an apprenticeship 
in the counting-house of a merchant of Bremen for 
about seven years. Among his first scientific labours was 
the reduction of Harriott’s observations on the comet 
of 1607, which he performed with success at the age of 
twenty. He was appointed assistant to Schroter at 
Lilienthal in 1806, and became director of a new obser- 
vatory, built under his superintendence, at Konigsberg, 
in 1811-12. He was also professor of astronomy in the 
university of that place. In 1818 he published an excel- 
lent work, entitled ‘“ Fundamenta Astronomiz,” deduced 
from the observations of J. Bradley. He undertook 
about 1837 the arduous task of ascertaining the annual 
parallax of a fixed star, 61 Cygni. The result which he 
obtained, and which is almost immeasurably small, 0.374, 
is generally received as the truth. Among his chief 
works are “ Tabulz Regiomontanz,” (1830,) ‘ Determi- 
nation of the Length of the Simple Seconds’ Pendulum,” 
(1837,) “Measure of the Distance of the Star 61 in the 
Constellation of Cygnus,” (1839,) and “ Astronomical 
Observations,” (1841-42.) No observatory has contrib- 
uted more during the present century to the improve- 
ment of every branch of astronomy than that of K6nigs- 
berg under his direction. Bessel was appointed a privy 
councillor by the King of Prussia, and received several 
titles of honour. He was author of a great number of 
treatises published in the “* Astronomische Nachrichten.” 
In early life he married a daughter of Professor Hagen. 
Died in March, 1846. 

See J. F. W. Herscuet, ‘‘ Brief Notice of the Life and Discover- 
ies of Ff. W. Bessel,”? 1847; C. T. ANGER, “‘Erinnerung an F. W. 
Bessels Leben und Wirken,”’ 1846. 

Bessel, von, fon bés/sel, (GoOrrFRIED,) a German 
chronicler, born at Buchheim in 1672, became abbot of 
the monastery of Gottwich in 1714. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Gottwich,” in Latin. Died in 1749. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Bessényi, bésh’shan-yee, oF GALANTAI, (GEORGE,) a 
Hungarian /ettérateur, wrote several tragedies, and trans- 
lated Pope’s “‘ Essay on Man.” Died about 1810. 

Besser, von, fon bés’ser, (JOHANN,) a German poet, 
born at Frauenburg in 1654, became counsellor to the 
Elector of Brandenburg at Berlin. He entered the ser- 
vice of Augustus, Elector of Saxony, after 1713. Died 
in 1729. 

Bessiéres, ba‘se-air’, (JEAN BaprisTeE,) a distin- 
guished French marshal, born near Cahors in 1768. He 
served in the campaigns of Italy, Egypt, and Austria, 
and was made a marshal of France, and grand officer of 
the legion of honour, in 1804. In 1805 he defeated the 
Russian army under Kootoosov, and greatly distinguished 
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himself at the battle of Austerlitz. Appointed, in 1808, 
to a command in Spain, he was chiefly instrumental by 
his victories in placing Joseph Bonaparte on the throne, 
He was soon after made Duke of Istria by Napoleon. 
In 1813 he obtained the chief command of ali the cavalry, 
and, while reconnoitring on the morning before the bat- 
tle of Lutzen, was killed by a shot from the enemy, the 
Ist of May, 1813. 


See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais;”’ C. Mrramont, ‘‘ Vie 
de J. B. Bessiéres.”’ 


Bessin, ba’san’, (Dom GUILLAUME,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk, born near Evreux in 1654; died in 1736. 

Besson, ba’sdn’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French Jacobin, 
born near Ornans. about 1757, became a member of the 
National Convention, and of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. Died in 1826. 

Besson, (JACQuES,) a French mathematician and 
writer, born at Grenoble, became professor at Orléans 
in 1569. He invented several instruments. 

See Morenrt, “Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Besson, (JACQUES FRANGOIS,) born in Ain in 1756. 
He became Bishop of Metz in 1824. Died in 1842. 

See “ Notice sur J. F. Besson,’ 1842. 

Besson, (JOSEPH,) a French Jesuit, born at Carpen- 
tras in 1607, spent many years as a missionary in Syria. 
He published in 1660 a work entitled ‘‘ Missions of the 
Jesuits in Syria.” Died in 1691. 

Besson, L’AbBE, born at Flumet, in Upper Faucigny, 
wrote “ Memoirs towards the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Dioceses of Geneva, Tarentaise, Maurienne, etc.” 
Died about 1780. 

Bes’/sus, [Gr. Byoooc,| a satrap of Bactriana, fought for 
Darius at Gaugamela, accompanied him in his retreat, 
and murdered him in 330 B.c. He was taken prisoner by 
the Macedonians and delivered to a brother of Darius, 
who put him to death. 

Best, bést, (JEAN,) a French printer and engraver on 
wood, born at Toul in 1808. He executed illustrations for 
works published in Prussia, Austria, and other foreign 
countries, and obtained a medal of the first class at the 
Exposition of Paris in 1855. 

Best, bést, (WILLEM,) a Dutch jurist and legal writer, 
born at Amersfort in 1683, became professor of civil law 
at Harderwick. Died in 1719. 

Bestelmeier, bés’tel-mi’er, (GEORG,) a German poli- 
tician and magistrate, born at Schwabach in 1785. 

Beston. See BESODUN, (JOHN.) 

Bestoozhef or Bestoujev, bés-too’shéf, written 
also Bestoujef, Bestuschew, and Bestouchef, (AL- 
EXANDER,) a Russian novelist and soldier, born about 
1795, was implicated in a conspiracy against the emperor 
in 1825, and exiled to Siberia. In 1830 he Was permitted 
to join the Russian army, and fell in 1837 in an engage- 
ment with the Circassian mountaineers, He had pub- 
lished in 1823, conjointly with Ryleief, a literary journal 
entitled “ The Polar Star.” His romances of ‘ Mullah 
Nur” and “Ammalath Beg” are highly esteemed by his 
couatrymen, and have been translated into German, 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bestoozhef, Bestoujev, or Bestuschew, (Mr- 
CHAEL ALEXIS PETROVITCH,) a Russian statesman, born 
at Moscow in 1693. He enjoyed successively the favour 
of Peter the Great and the empresses Anna and Elizabeth, 
by the last of whom he was appointed grand chancellor of 
the empire. He negotiated important treaties with Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, and influenced the Russian 
government to espouse the cause of Austria in the Seven 
Years’ war. In 1758 he was convicted of treason for 
having endeavoured to exclude the grand duke Peter 
from the throne, and was stripped of his titles and ex- 
iled. He was recalled in 1762 by Catherine II., who 
created him a field-marshal. He died in 1766. The 
invention of a chemical preparation called “ Tinctura 
tonica nervina Bestuzewi” is attributed to Count Bes- 
toozhef. 

See Manstern, “ Histoire de Russie;’? Rutuikre, ‘ Histoire 
Je  Anarchie de Pologne.”’ : 

Bestoozhef, Bestoujev, or Bestuschew Riumin, 
Jés-too’shev re-u/min, (or re-u’meen’,) (MICHAEL,) a 
Russian officer, a relative of the preceding, was engaged 
in the conspiracy of 1825, having for its object the exter- 
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mination of the imperial family. He was executed in 
1826, with three of his accomplices. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Besuchet, beh-zii’sha’, (JkEAN CLAUDE,) a French 
physician, born near Paris in 1790, published a “ Treatise 
on Gastritis,” (1837,) and a “ History of Free-Masonry 
from its Introduction into France till 1829.” 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Betangos, de, da ba-tin’thds, or Betanzos, (Do- 
MINGO,) a Spanish missionary, born at Leon. He visited 
Hayti about 1514, and afterwards resided in Mexico, 
where he laboured earnestly to convert the natives and 
save them from the tyranny of their rulers. He died in 
Spain in 1549. 

See TERNAUX-Compans, “ Piéces sur la Mexique.” 

Betang¢os, de, (JUAN,) a Spanish historian of the six- 
teenth century, visited the West Indies, of which he wrote 
an account, (still in manuscript.) 

See Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 

Bétencourt, de, deh ba’tén’koor’, (PIERRE Lours 
JosEPH,) a French Benedictine monk and antiquarian 
writer, born at Arras in 1743. Died in 1829. 

Beth’am, (Epwarp,) an English clergyman, who 
gave two thousand pounds for a botanical garden at 
Cambridge, and founded a charity-school. Died in 1783. 

Betham, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English antiquary and 
writer on genealogy, born in Suffolk in 1779. In 1812 
he was appointed genealogist of the order of Saint 
Patrick, and soon after deputy-keeper of the records at 
Dublin. He wrote ‘On the Origin and History of the 
Constitution of England and the Early Parliaments of 
Ireland,” (1834,) “On Parliamentary and Feudal Digni- 
ties,” and “ Etruscan Literature and Antiquities Inves- 
tigated.” He was foreign secretary of the Irish Academy, 
and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, London. Died 
in 1853. 

See “‘London Quarterly Review” for June, 1845; ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for April, 1845. 

Beth/ell, (Sir RicHArD,) an eminent English lawyer 
and reformer of law, born at Bradford, in Wiltshire, in 
1800. He was appointed queen’s counsel in 1840, and 
returned to Parliament for Aylesbury in 1851. About 
the end of 1852 he became solicitor-general. He was 
appointed attorney-general in 1856, resigned in 1858, and 
was reappointed in 1859. He became lord chancellor, 
with the title of Baron Westbury, in June, 1861, and re- 
signed in July, 1865. He belonged to the Liberal party 
in politics. » 

See Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England,” vol. ix. 

Bethencourt or Bettencourt, ba’t6n’koor’, (Jac- 
QUES,) a French physician, who practised at Rouen, lived 
about 1520. 

Bethencourt, (JEAN,) the conqueror of ‘the Canary 
Islands, was chamberlain of Charles VI. of France. He 
died in 1425, and his “ History of the First Discovery and 
Conquest of the Canaries in 1402” was published in 1630. 

See “‘ Histoire de la premiére Déscouverte et Conqueste des Cana- 
ries,’’ Paris, 1630. 

Bethencourt y Molina, de, deh ba’tén’koor’ e 
mo‘le’n4’, (AUGUSTIN,) a descendant of the preceding, 
was born in the island of Teneriffe in 1760. He studied 
engineering at Madrid, entered the Russian service in 
1808, and executed many important public works. Died 
in 1826., 

Béthisy, de, deh bda’te’ze’, (CHARLES,) Comik, a 
French general, son of the following, born in 1770. 
He served in the royalist army, and in 1820 was created 
a peer of France, and lieutenant-general. Died in 1827. 

Béthisy, de, (EUGENE EUSTACHE,) ComreE, a French 
general, nephew of Jean Laurent, noticed below, was 
born at Moutiers in 1739. He served under Condé in 
the campaigns of 1792-93, and, after the restoration, was 
made lieutenant-general. Died in 1823. 

Béthisy, de, (JEAN LAURENT,) a French musician, 
born at Dijon in 1702, wrote an ‘ Exposition of the The- 
ory and Practice of Music,” (1754.) Died about 1770. 

Béthisy de Méziéres, de, deh ba‘te’ze’ deh ma’- 
ze-aik’, (HEenrt BENofr JUL¥S,) brother of Eugene Eus- 
tache, born in 1744, became Bishop of Uzés in 1780. 
Died in 1817. 
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Bethlen, bét/len, (GABRIEL,) or Bethlen-Gabor, 
(ga’bor,) an able Magyar general and ruler, born in 
1580, became Prince of Transylvania in 1613. He was a 
Protestant, a friend of religious liberty, anda patron of 
learning. Having, as commander of the oppressed Hun- 
garians, defeated the emperor Ferdinand of Austria, he 
was elected King of Hungary in 1620; but he soon re- 
nounced or lost that kingdom. Died in 1629. 

See Horanyt, ‘‘ Memoria Hungarorum.” 

Bethlen-Bethlen, bét’len-bét’len, (JoHN,) Counr, 
born in 1613, became Chancellor of Transylvania. He 
wrote a “ History of Transylvania from 1629 to 1663,” (in 
Latin.) Died in 1687. 

Bethlen-Bethlen, von, fon bét’len bét’len, (Nico- 
LAS,) Count, a German chronicler, son of the preceding, 
was born in 1642; died in 1716. 

Bethlen-Bethlen, von, (WOLFGANG,) Count, Chan- 
cellor of Transylvania, born in 1648, wrote, in Latin, a 
* History of Transylvania from 1526 to 1609.” Died in 
1679. 

Betbiieris bat’m4n, (FREDERIKE AUGUSTE CONRA- 
DINE,) a celebrated German actress, originally named 
FLItrNer, born at Gotha in 1766; died in 1814. 

Bethmann, (SIMON Monrirz,) a celebrated German 
banker and philanthropist, born in 1768, was one of the 
firm of Bethmann Brothers, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He was ennobled by the emperor Francis of Austria. 
Died in 1826. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, von, fon bat/m4n hol/Wéc, 
(Morirz AuGus?,) a German jurist and writer, born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1795. He studied under Sa- 
vigny at Berlin, where he became professor of civil law, 
and, in 1827, rector of the university. 

See BrockHaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bethmont, bét’mdn’, (EuGENE,) a French lawyer, 
born in Paris in 1804, was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1846, and was afterwards appointed minister 
of justice. 

Bethune. See BEATON. 

Béthune. See SuLLy. 

Bethune, bét’iin or ba’ton, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish 
writer, born in Fifeshire in 1804, was a poor peasant. 
In conjunction with his brother John, he wrote “Tales 
and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry.” Died in 1843. 
His brother JOHN was born in 1810; died in 1839. 

Béthune, (ARMAND JOSEPH.) See CHAROST. 

Bethune, [see next article,] (Divi£,) a philanthropist, 
born at Dingwall, Scotland, in 1771, came to America in 
1792, and settled in New York asa merchant. One-tenth 
of his income was devoted to the cause of religion. He 
supported Sunday-schools, and imported Bibles for dis- 
tribution; he printed at his own expense ten thousand 
tracts, many of which he distributed with his own hand. 
Died in 1824. 

See A. R. Van Nzst, ‘“‘ Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Bethune,” 
New York, 1867. 

Bethune, be-thoon’,* (GEORGE W.,) D.D., an Ameri- 
can divine, scholar, and poet, ason of the preceding, was 
born in the city of New York in 1805. He commenced 
his education at Columbia College, in his native city, and 
afterwards graduated at Dickinson College, in Pennsyl- 
vania. He studied theology at Princeton, and in 1828 
became the pastor of a Dutch Reformed church at 
Rhinebeck, New York. Two or three years afterwards, 
he removed to Utica. In 1834 he was invited to Phila- 
delphia, where he became pastor of the First Dutch Re- 
formed Church of that city. He was not only an eloquent 
preacher, but an accomplished scholar and an able and 
successful public lecturer. In 1849 he removed to Brook- 
lyn, where he continued to reside, for the most part, 
during the remainder of his life. The anxieties which he 
‘elt for his country at the commencement of the civil war 
‘n 1861, preyed upon his health, on account of which he 
visited Europe in the autumn of that year. After passing 
some time in France, he arrived at Florence in the spring 
of 1862. Having, while there, imprudently accepted an 
invitation to preach in public, he was soon after attacked 


* The name BrTuUuNE is the same in its origin as BEATON, BEA- 
TOUN, and Betton; and it appears, from the Rev. A. Van Nest’s 
“Memoir,” that the name of Dr. Bethune’s father was pronounced 
in Scotland precisely like BEATON,—z.e. ba’ton or bet’ton. 
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with cerebral symptoms, and died of apoplexy the fol- 
lowing night, April 27, 1862. Dr. Bethune was dis- 
tinguished for his fine culture, his genial spirit, and his 
vivid appreciation of the varied beauties of nature. 
Among his religious publications are three volumes, en- 
titled respectively ‘The Fruit of the Spirit,” “The His- 
tory of a Penitent,” and ‘Early Lost, Early Saved.” He 
also edited a volume of “British Female Poets,” and 
Walton’s ‘‘Comiplete Angler,” (1847,) to which he pre- 
fixed a valuable bibliographical preface. A collection of 
his poems, entitled ‘ Lays of Love and Faith, with other 
Fugitive Poems,” appeared in 1848. A volume of his 
lectures before various literary associations and popular 
assemblies was published in New York in 1850. 

See A. R. Van Nest’s “‘ Memoir of the Rey. Dr. Geo. W. Be- 
thune,’’ New York, 1867, and ‘‘ Obituary Notice of Dr. Geo. W. 


Bethune,”’ read betore the American Philosophical Society, by Dr. 
Rosuey DuNGLIson, October, 1862. 


Bethune, (JOHN DRINKWATER,) COLONEL, an Eng- 
lish officer, born about 1762. He wrote a “‘ History of 
the Late Siege of Gibraltar,” (1785.) Died in 1844. 

Bethune, (JOHN ELLIor DRINKWATER,) an English 
gentleman, born in 1801, was appointed in 1848 president 
of the “Council of Education” in India, where he first 
established schools for the education of native females. 
Died in 1851. 

Béthune, ba‘tiin’, (QUESNES or COESNES, kwén,) a 
French poet, accompanied Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
to Palestine, about 1190. 

Béthune, de, deh ba’tiin’, (HrpPpoLvyTeE,) a benevolent 
French prelate, grandson of Philippe, noticed below, 
born in 1647. He became Bishop of Verdun about 
1680, and founded a hospital. Died in 1720. 

Béthune, de, (PHILIPPE,) Count of Selles and Cha- 
rost, a French diplomatist and soldier, served under 
Henry IV. in his principal campaigns. He was employed 
in several important embassies, and concluded the treaty 
of Pavia in 1619. Died in 1649. 

See Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 

Be’tis or Ba’tis, called also Bab-e-mes/sé8, an 
officer of King Darius, defended Gaza bravely against 
Alexander the Great; but that place was at length taken 
by an assault, in which Betis was killed. 

Beton, (CARDINAL.) See BEATON. 

Betourné, beh-toor’na’, (AMBROISE,) a French poet, 
born at Caen in 1795. He wrote fables, ballads, and 
elegies,.some of which were translated into various lan- 
guages. Died in 1835. 

Betta dal Toldo, bet’t4 d&l tol’do, (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian jurist, born at Roveredo in 1526; died in 1599. 

Bette d’Etienville, bat da’te-an’vél’, (JEAN CHARLES 
VINCENT,) a French /:ttérateur, born at Saint-Omer in 
1759. He was implicated in some of the intrigues of the 
notorious Madame La Motte- Valois, for which he was im- 
prisoned fora short time. He published “ The Effects of 
Prejudice,” (1788,) and other works. Died in Paris in 1830. 

Bettelini, bét-ta-lee’nee, (PIETRO,) an Italian en- 
graver, born at Lugano in 1763, was a pupil of Bartolozzi. 
Among his master-pieces are an ‘ Assumption” after 
Guido Reni, and an “ Ecce Homo” after Correggio. He 
also engraved several of the works of Thorwaldsen, 

See NaGteEr, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Bettencourt. See BETHENCOURT. 

Bet’ter-ton, (THoMmAs,) an English dramatist, and 
one of the most popular actors of his time, born in 
Westminster, London, m 1635. He excelled in the réles 
of Macbeth, Othello, and Hamlet, and was commended 
by Addison, Dryden, and Pope. Died in 1710. 

See Curves Gitpon, “ Life of T. Betterton,”’ 1710. 

Betti, bet’tee, (BIAGIO,) an Italian painter, born near 
Pistoia in 1545, became a monk in 1572; died in 1615. 

Betti, (SIGISMONDO,) a Florentine painter and skilful 
designer, flourished about 1750. 

Betti, (ZAccaRtA,) an Italian poet, born at Verona in 
1732, wrote a poem entitled ‘The Silk-Worm,” (“ Del 
Baco da Seta.”) Died in 1788. 

See B. pet BEng, “ Elogio del Conte Z. Betti,” 1790. 


Bettine or Bettina. See ARNIM. 

Bettinelli, bét-te-nel/lee, (SAVERIO,) an Italian Jesuit 
and author, born at Mantuain 1718. He wrote tragedies, 
poems, and other works; but his reputation is chiefly 
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founded on an essay on the “Renaissance of Literature 
and Art in Italy,” (“Risorgimento negli Studj nelle 
Arti,” etc, 2 vols., 1775.) He published his collected 
works, in twenty-four volumes, 1801. Died in 1808. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;’? G. F. NAPIONE, 
“Vita dell’ Abate S. Bettinelli,”” 1809. 

Betting de Lancastel, bi’tan’ deh 16Nn’kas’tél’, a 
French publicist, born in the department of Lower 
Rhine in 1798, wrote “Considerations’on the State of 
the Jews in Christian Society,” (1824.) 

Bettini, bét-tee’nee, (ANToNIO,) Bishop of Foligno, 
born at Sienna in 1396, wrote a religious work entitled 
“ Il Monte-Santo di Dio,” (1477,) chiefly remarkable for 
containing the first copper-plate engravings. Died in 1487. 

See Panzer, “Annales Typographici.” 

Bettini, (DoMENICO,) a skilful Italian painter of flowers 
and fruits, born at Florence in 1644, was a pupil of Mario 
Nuzzi. Died at Bologna in 1705. 

See Lanzt, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Bettini, (MARto,) an Italian Jesuit and writer, born 
at Bologna in 1582; died in 1657. 

Bettkober, bét’ko-ber,(CHRISTIAN HEINRICH FRIED- 
RICH,) a German sculptor, born in Berlin in 1746; died 
about 1822. 

Bettoni, bét-to’nee, (CARLO,) CouNr, an Italian agri- 
cultural writer, born at Bugliaco, near Lake Garda, in 
1735; died in 1786. 

See F. Soave, ‘“‘ Memorie intorno alla Vita del Conte Bettoni.”’ 

Bettoni, (NIccoLo,) a learned Italian printer and 
writer, lived about 1800-20. He published a complete 
edition of “ Euripides,” and Alfieri’s tragedy of “‘Alceste,” 
(1807.) 

Betts, béts, (JOHN,) born at Winchester about 1620, 
studied at Oxford, and became physician to Charles IL. 

Bet’ty, (WILLIAM HENRY WEST,) a precocious Eng- 
lish actor, generally called “the young Roscius,” born at 
Shrewsbury in 1791. Before the age of thirteen he per- 
formed with unprecedented success in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Cork. Having made a large fortune, he 
retired from the stage in 1807. He appeared again in 
public in 1812; but, as the popular mania had subsided, 
he was received without enthusiasm, 

Betuleius, ba-too-li/us, (Stxrus,) a German philolo- 
gist, born at Memmingen, in 1500, was professor of phi- 
losophy and belles-lettres at Augsburg. Died in 1554. 

Betussi, ba-toos’see, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian /ttérateur, 
born at Bassano about 1500. 

Beuchot,buh’sho’,(A DRIEN JEAN QUENTIN, )a French 
bibliographer, born in Paris in 1773. He wrote many 
articles for the “ Biographie Universelle,” and published 
a new edition of Bayle’s Dictionary, (16 vols., 1821,) and 
an edition of Voltaire’s works, (72 vols., 1827-33,) which 
is said to be the most complete and valuable that has 
been issued. Died in 1851. 

Beudant, buh’dén’, (FRANCOIS SULPICE,) an eminent 
French mineralogist and natural philosopher, born in 
Paris in September, 1787. He explored the minerals 
of Hungary at the public expense in 1818, and became 
professor of mineralogy in the Faculty of Sciences of 
Paris about 1820. He published “Researches on the 
Causes which determine the Variations of Crystalline 
Forms of the same Mineral Substance,” (1818,) an im- 
portant work on the geology and mineralogy of Hungary, 
(3 vols., 1822,) an excellent “Elementary Treatise on 
Mineralogy,” (2d edition, 1831,) and other works. He be- 
came a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1824, and 
was inspector-general of the University. Died in Paris 
in 1852. 

See QuéRARD, ‘‘La Littérature Contemporaine.” 

Beuf, Le. See LE BEur. 

Beughem, van, van buh’Hém, (CHARLES ANTOINE 
FRANGOIS DE PAULE,) a Flemish writer and Latin poet, 
born at Brussels in 1744; died in 1820, 

Beugnot, de, deh bun’yo’, (ArrHUR AUGUSTE,) 
Comrez, an able French writer and liberal politician, 
born at Bar-sur-Aube in 1797, was a son of Jacques 
Claude. His most important work is a “ History of the 
Destruction of Paganism in the West,” (2 vols., 1835.) 
He was elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
about 1832, became a peer of France in 1841, and a mem- 
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ber of the Legislative Assembly in 1849. He was an emi- 
nent advocate of the freedom of education in that body. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for September, 1836. 

Beugnot, de, (JAcQguES CLAUDE,) ComrE, a French 
statesman, born at Bar-sur-Aube in 1761. As a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, (1791,) he was conspicuous 
for his opposition to the Jacobins. In 1807 he took part 
in the organization of the kingdom of Westphalia, and 
became minister of finance under Jerome Bonaparte. 
He was appointed minister of the interior under the 
provisional government, (1814,) and director-general of 
police under Louis XVIII. He acted as minister of the 
marine for a short time in 1815. Died in 1835. The 
memoirs of Comte Beugnot have been published by his 
grandson, Albert Beugnot, in two volumes, Paris, 1866. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1867. 

Beuil, de, deh bul, (JEAN,) a French warrior, born in 
Touraine in 1346, had a high command in the army, and 
gained some victories. He was killed at Agincourt in 
1415. 

Beuil, de, (JEAN,) a son of the preceding, commanded 
with success in many actions between 1420 and 1450, and 
was called “the Scourge of the English.” Died in 1470. 

Beukels, buh’kels, (WILLEM,) a Dutch fisherman, to 
whom Charles V. erected a statue for having discovered 
the method of preserving herrings. Born in 1397 ; died 
in 1449. 

Beulan, bu’lan, [Lat. BEULA’NUS,] an English writer, 
was contemporary with Saint Gregory the Great. He 
wrote a Latin work “On the Genealogies of Nations.” 

See Morért, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” : 

Beumler, boim/ler, (MARKUS,) a Swiss scholar and 
Protestant theologian, born in the canton of Zurich in 
1555. He made translations from Plutarch and Demos- 
thenes. Died in 1611. 

Beurée, buh’ra’, (DENIS,) a French diplomatist in the 
service of Sweden, was preceptor to Prince Eric, son of 
Gustavus Vasa. After the accession of Eric to the 
throne, he was ennobled and made a senator; but he was 
subsequently put to death by order of the king, who was 
insane atthe time, (1567.) 

Beurer, boi/rer, (JOHANN AMBROSIUS,) a German 
naturalist and physician, born at Nuremberg in 1716, was 
a contributor to the “ Opera Botanica” of Conrad Gesner. 
Died in 1754. 

Beurmann, de, deh bur’mén’, (PAts (pa) ERNEST,) a 
French general, born at Strasburg in 1775 ; died in 1835. 

Beurnonville, de, deh bur’ndn’vél’, (PIERRE DE 
RUEL,) MARQuIs, a French marshal, born at Champi- 
gnolle in 1752. He served under Dumouriez in 1792, 
became successively minister of war, (1793,) commander- 
in-chief of the army of the North, (1796,) a peer and 
minister of state under Louis X VIIL., (1814,) marshal 
of France, and commander of the order of Saint Louis, 
(1816.) Died in 1821. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Beurrier, buh’re-a’, (Louts,) a French monk of the 
order of the Celestines, born at Chartres, wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of the Monastery of the Celestines in Paris,” (1634.) 
Died in 1645. 

Beurrier, (PAUL,) a French theologian, born in 1610, 
was Abbot of Sainte-Genevieve. Died in 1696. 

Beurrier, (VINCENT TOUSSAINT,) a French preacher 
and ecclesiastical writer, born at Vannes in 1715; died 
in 1782. 

Beurs, burs, (WILLEM,) a Dutch painter of landscapes 
and portraits, was born at Dort in 1656; died near the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

Beust, von, fon boist, (FRIEDRICH CONSTANTIN,) a 
German geologist, born at Dresden in 1806, wrote, be- 
sides other works, a “Critique on Werner’s Theory of 
He became engineer-in-chief of mines 
in 1851. ; 

Beust, von, (FRIEDRICH FERDINAND,) BARON, an 
eminent German statesman, brother of the preceding, 
born at Dresden in 1809. He became minister of foreign 
affairs in Saxony in February, 1849. In October, 1866, 
he was appointed minister of foreign affairs (¢.e. prime 
minister) of the Austrian Empire. He acquired a high 
reputation in this position,and effected important changes, ~ 
which promoted civil and religious liberty, and which 


BEUTH 


were denounced by the pope in an allocution in the sum- 
mer of 1868. 

Beuth, boit, (PErER CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) born at 
Cleves in 1781, became a member of the Prussian coun- 
cil of state. } 

Beuther, boi’ter, sometimes written Beuthere, (M1- 
CHAEL,) a German theologian and scholar, born at Carl- 
stadt in 1522, studied under Luther and Melanchthon. 
He wrote “Commentaries on Livy” and other classics, 
and “Historical and Chronographical Observations,” 
(in Latin.) Died in 1587. 

Beutler, boit’ler, (CLEMEN’?,) a Swiss Jandscape- 
painter of great merit, lived in the eighteenth century. 
Among his master-pieces are “ The Garden of Eden,” 
and ‘Saint Anthony preaching on the Sea-Shore.” 

Beutler, boit/ler, (JOHANN HEINRICH CHRISTIAN,) 
a German writer, born at Suhl, in Franconia, in 1750 ; 
died about 1835. 

Beuve, (SAINTE.) See SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Beuvelet, buv’l4’, (Maruteu,) a French ecclesiastic 
and devotional writer, born near Soissons about 1500. 

Bev’an, (JosEPH GURNEY,) a member of the Society 
of Friends, born in London in 1753, was a chemist and 
druggist. He published a “ Life of Robert Barclay,” 
(1802,) and a “ Life of the Apostle Paul,” (1807,) which 
is commended by Horne and Orme. Died in 1814. 

Bever. See BEAVER. 

Be’ver, (THOMAS,) an English jurist and scholar, 
born in Berkshire in 1725. He published a “ History 


of the Legal Polity of the Roman State,” (1781.) Died 
in 1781. 
Beverense, ba-va-rén’sa, (ANYONIO,) an Italian 


painter, worked in Venice about 1670. 

Bev’er-idge, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English prelate 
and Orientalist, born at Barrow, in Leicestershire, about 
1637. He published in 1658 a Latin treatise on the. He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan languages. 
On the revolution of 1688 he became chaplain to Wil- 
ham and Mary, and in 1704 Bishop of Saint Asaph. 
Among his principal writings are a “ Treatise on Chro- 
nology,” (1669,) and a valuable work on the ‘Canons of 
the Greek Church,” (1672,) both in Latin; also ‘‘ Private 
Thoughts upon Religion,” (1709,) and other esteemed 
devotional treatises. Died in 1708. 

See a ‘‘Memoir of Bishop Beveridge,’? by THomas H. Horne, 
prefixed to Beveridge’s Works, in 9 vols., 1824. 

Beverini, ba-va-ree’nee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
ecclesiastic and Zittérateur, born at Lucca in 1629; died 
in 1686. 3 

Beverland, béy’er-]ant, (ADRIANUS,) a Dutch writer 
and classical scholar, born at Middelburg in 1654. He 
was fined by the University of Leyden, and afterwards 
banished from Utrecht, on account of the obscenity and 
impiety of his works. Died in 1712. 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Bev’er-ley, [Lat. BEVERLA/CIuS,] (JOHN OF,) one of 
the most learned men of his time, was the tutor of the 
Venerable Bede. He became Archbishop of York in 
687, and in 704 founded at Beverley a college for secular 
priests. He wrote several theological works, in Latin. 
Died in 721. 

See Pits, “De Scriptoribus Angliz ;” ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Beverley, (JOHN oF,) an English Carmelite monk, 
was professor of divinity at Oxford about 1390. 

Bev’er-ly, (ROBER?T,) an American writer, born in 
Virginia. He was clerk of the Council about 1697, and 
wrote a ‘History of the Present State of Virginia,” 
(1705.) Died in 1716. 

Bevern, ba’/vérn, (AUGUST WILHELM,) a German 
general, born at Brunswick in 1715, served in the Seven 
Years’ war. Died in 1782. 

Beverningk, van, van ba/ver-nink’, or Beverning, 
(HIERON,) a Dutch statesman, born at Gouda in 1614, 
was called THE PACIFICATOR, from his successful negotia- 
tions. He became curator of the University of Leyden, 
and contributed greatly to promote the study of botany 
and other sciences. He first introduced into Europe the 
Tropzolum majus, or Nasturtium. Died in 1690. 

See G. D. J. Scuorer, “‘Jets over H. van Beverning,” 
Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Beverwyck, van, van ba/ver-@ik’, [Lat. BEVEROvI’- 
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cius,] (JAN,) a Dutch physician and writer, born ia 1594 
at Dort, where he practised and taught medicine. Died 
in 1647. 

Bevilacqua, ba-vé-l4’kw4, (AMBRoGIO,) a Milanese 
painter, flourished about 1480. 

See Lanzi, ‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Bevilaqua or Bevilagua. See SALIMBENT. 

Bev’in, (ELWAY,) an English musician and composer 
under the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
became royal chapel-master, and organist of the Bristol 
Cathedral. He wrote “A Briefe and Short Instruction 
of the Art of Musicke,” (1631.) 


See Fktis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Bev’is, an English astronomer, and secretary of the 
Royal Society, born in 1696. He assisted in publishing 
the tables of Halley, and was the inventor of a circular 
microscope. Died in 1771. 

Bévy, ba’ve’, (Dom CHARLES JOSEPH,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk, born near Orléans in 1738, was royal his- 
toriographer for Flanders and Hainault. He wrote, 
among other works, a ‘‘ History of the Nobility of the 
Gauls, French, and other European Nations,” (1791.) 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, Died 
in 1830. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Bewick, bi’ik, (JoHN,) an English artist, born in 
1760, was a brother and pupil of Thomas, noticed below. 
He produced some of the designs of the ‘‘ History of 
Quadrupeds,” and aided his brother in the illustration 
of other works. Died in 1795. 

Bewick, (THOMAS,) an English artist, distinguished 
for his skill in wood-engraving, was born near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in 1753. He studied under Beilby, by whom 
he was employed to engrave the diagrams of Hutton’s 
“ Treatise on Mensuration,” (1770.) Encouraged by the 
success of this work, he furnished illustrations to Gay’s 
“Fables,” for one of which, ‘The Old Hound,” he ob- 
tained the premium offered by the Society of Arts for 
the best wood-engraving. In 1790 he published, con- 
jointly with Mr. Beilby, a “General History of Quadru- 
peds,” for which his brother John furnished a part of the 
designs. His “ History of British Birds,” esteemed his 
greatest work, came out in 1804, in two volumes. He 
also illustrated Goldsmith’s “Traveller” and ‘ Deserted 
Village,” the “ Fables of A’sop,” and other works. Died 
in 1828. 


See Strutt, “ Dictionary of Engravers ;”’ ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge 
ies Difficulties,’’ vol. ii., 1839; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for July, 
1625. 

Bexley, Lorp. See VANSI'TART. 

Beéxon, bd’sdn’, (GABRIEL LEopOLD CHARLES AMB,) 
a French ecclesiastic and naturalist, born at Remiremont 
in 1748, was a friend of Count de Buffon, whom he aided 
in his work on natural history. He published several 
treatises on agriculture and natural history, and a “ His- 
tory of Lorraine,” (1 vol., 1777, unfinished.) Died in 1784. 

Béxon, (SciPION JEROME,) a French jurist and legal 
writer, brother of the preceding, born at Remiremont in 
1753, was charged in 1806 by the King of Bavaria to 
draw up a criminal code for his states. Died in 1822. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1809. 


Beyer or Beier, bi’er, (ADOLPH,) a German mineralo- 
gist, lived in Saxony; died in 1768. 

Beyer or Beier, (AuGust,) a philologist and minister, 
born in Saxony in 1707, published several bibliographi- 
cal works. Died in 1741. 

Beyer, (GEORG,) a German jurist, born at Leipsic in 
1665; died in 1714. 

Beyerlinck or Beierlynck, bi’er-link’, (LAURENS,) 
born at Antwerp in 1578, was canon of the cathedral in 
his native city. He wrote “The Great Theatre of Human 
Life,” (7 vols.,) and other works, (in Latin.) Died in 1627. 

Beygtash or Beygtach, bag’tash’ or bég’tash’, writ- 
ten also Bektasch or Bektach, Haji, (HAnDji,) or VELY, 
(z.e. the ‘‘ Saint,”) a Turkish Mussulman, was the founder 
of an order of dervishes called by hisname. Being em- 
ployed by Amurath I. to bless the standard of his militia, 
he gave them the name of Yeni-Shery, or ‘new soldiers,” 
which is the origin of the word Janissary. Died about 1368. 


See Von Hammer, “Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 


€ as; ¢ass; % hard; & as/; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as 2; thasin this. ({@—>See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Beyle, bal, (MARIE HENRI,) a popular and versatile 
French Zittérateur, known also by the pseudonym of 
STENDHAL, born at Grenoble in 1783. Among his prin- 
cipal works are a “ History of Painting in Italy,” (2 vols., 
1817;) ‘Lives of Haydn, Mozart, and Metastasio,” 
(1817;) “Rome, Naples, and Florence in 1817 ;” “ Life 
of Rossini,” (1824 ;) ‘Memoirs of a Tourist,” (18385) and 
the romances of “The Carthusian Nun of Parma,” («La 
Chartreuse de Parme,” 1839,) and ‘“ Le Rouge et le Noir.” 
His life was adventurous, and diversified by various pur- 
suits. He became intendant of the domains of the em- 
peror Napoleon at Brunswick in 1806, and entered the 
Council of State as auditor in 1810. He passed seven 
years at Milan, (1814-21,) and was appointed consul at 
Civita Vecchia about 1830. Died in Paris in 1842. 

See Coutomp, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. H. Beyle,”’ 1845 ; Honor# 
pe Barzac, “Etudes sur M. Beyle;” “Edinburgh Review” for 
January, 1856. 

Beyma, van, van bi/m4, (JuLrus,) a Dutch jurist, 
born about 1539, became successively professor of law 
at Wittenberg, Leyden, and Franeker. Died in 1508. 

Beyme, bi’/meh, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) COUNT, a Prus- 
sian statesman, born at Konigsberg in 1765 ; died in 1838. 

Beyrich, bi/rik, (HEINRICH ERNS‘,) a German geol- 
ogist, born in Berlin in 1815. 

Beys, ba, (GILLES,) a French printer; died in 1593. 

Beys, de, deh ba, (CHARLES,) a French poet and dra- 
matist, born in Paris in 1610; died in 1659. 

Beysser, ba’sa’, (JEAN MICHEL,) a French republican 
general, born at Ribeauvillé, in Alsace, in 1734, distin- 
guished himself in the war of La Vendée. He was exe- 
cuted in 1794, on a charge of favouring the royalists. 

Beytz, bits, (JOSEPH FRANCIS,) BARON OF, a Belgian 
magistrate, born at Bruges, became, after the union of 
Belgium with France, a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred. Died in 1832. 

Be/’za, [Fr. DE Bkzx, deh baz, sometimes written 
Besze,] (T HEODORE,) a celebrated Calvinistic theologian 
and scholar, was born at Vezelay, in Burgundy, on the 24th 
of June, 1519. He studied: the classics under Melchior 
Wolmar, professor in the University of Bourges, and 
subsequently devoted himself to literary pursuits in Paris. 
Having abjured Catholicism in 1548, he was soon after 
appointed professor of Greek at Lausanne. He published 
in 1554 a treatise in defence of the execution of Servetus, 
entitled “De Hereticis a Civili Magistratu puniendis.” 
In 1556 he completed his translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Latin, and in 1559 removed to Geneva, where, 
through the influence of Calvin, he was appointed rector 
of the university. On the death of Calvin, in 1564, Beza 
succeeded him as professor of theology. He died in 
1605. He was the author of a “ Life of Calvin,” “ Eccle- 
siastical History of the Reformed Churches in France 
from 1521 to 1563,” (3 vols., 1580,) and several controver- 
sial works. He was profoundly versed in ancient litera- 
ture, and was one of those in France who contributed 
most to the great movement of the vexazssance. 

See Borzec, ‘‘ Histoire de Ja Vie de Théodore de Béze,”’ 1577; 
TAILLEPIED, “‘ Vie de T. de Béze,”’ 1577; La Fay, ‘‘ De Vita et Obitu 
T. Beza,’’ 1606; VEGA, ‘De Vita et Miraculis Lutheri, Calvini et 
Bezz,” 1646; ZizGENBEIN, “‘ Leben Calvins und Bezas,’’ 1789; 
ScHtosser, ‘‘ Leben des The. Beza,”’ 1809. 

Bézard, ba/zar’, (L&on Louts,) a French painter, 
born at Toulon in 1800. He painted historical and re- 
ligious subjects, and gained a first medal in 1836. 

Bezborodko. See BEsBORODKO. 

Beze. See BEzA. 

Beziers, (MICHAEL.) See BESIERS. 

Bezouns, de deh beh-z6n’, (CLAUDE Bazin—ba’zan’,) 
SEIGNEUR, a French magistrate and writer, born in Paris 
in 1617, succeeded Chancellor Séguier in the French 
Academy in 1643. Died in 1684. 

Bezons, de, (JACQUES BAZIN,) a French marshal, son 
of Claude, born in 1646, served under Turenne, in Hol- 
land, in 1672, and subsequently in the war of the Spanish 
succession. Hebecame amember of the Council of Re- 
gency on the death of Louis XIV. Died in Paris in 1733. 

Bezout, beh-zoo’, (ETIENNE,) a French mathemati- 
cian, born at Nemours in 1730. He wrote a “ Complete 
Course of Mathematics, for the Use of the Marine, the 
Artillery, and the Pupils of the Polytechnic School,” (6 
vols., 1780.) Died in Paris in 1783. 


Bezzi, bét’see, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna about 1500; died in 1571. 

Bezzuoli, bét-soo-o’lee,(GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1784. Among his best works are 
“The Baptism of Clovis,” and ‘The Entrance of Charles 
VIII. into Florence.” 

Bhairava, b’hi/ra-va, [a Sanscrit word signifying 
“terror ;” also ‘terrible,”] one of the many appellations 
applied to Siva. It is also the name of one of Siva’s 
sons, who is said to be chiefly worshipped among the 
Mahrattas. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Bharata-Muni (or -Mouni,) b’har’a-ta m00/nj, [ Hin- 
doo pron. b’hir’a-ta md0/ni,] sometimes written Bha- 
ratu-W ouni, an ancient Hindoo writer and sage, com- 
monly regarded as the inventor of the drama. 

Bharavi, b’ha’ra-vi, a Hindoo poet, author of a poem 
called “ Kiratarjuniya.” 

Bhar’tri-Har’i, | Hindoo pron. b’hir’tri htr’t,] a Hin- 
doo: poet, supposed to have been a brother of King 
Vikramaditya, wrote, it is said, a grammatical poem en- 
titled “ Karika,” (or “C4@rica.”) Another poet of the 
same name wrote a poem on Rama, called “ Bhatticavya.” 

Bhat/ta Nara/yana, [Hindoo pron. b’hit’ta na-ra/- 
ya-na,| a Hindoo dramatist, supposed to have lived be- 
tween $00 and 1000 A.D. 

Bhav‘a-bhi@’ti, [Hindoo pron. b’httv-a-b’hoo’ti, ] writ- 
ten also Bhavabhouti, a Hindoo poet of the eighth 
century, wrote a popular drama, entitled the “ Loves of 
Malat? and Madhava.” 

Bhavani, one of the names of PArRvattf, which see. 

Bhrigu, b’hrig’d0, a famous sage or demigod of the 
Hindoo mythology, was, according to one account, the 
son of Brahma, according to another, of Varuna; but it 
is Stated in the “Institutes of Manu” that Manu produced 
‘ten. lords of created beings,” aniong which lords Bhrigu 
is numbered. (Chap. i., v. 32-35.) According to the 
Sivapurana, Bhrigu was the father of Marichi, who was 
the father of Kasyapa. 

See Moor’s “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 


Biacca, be-&k’k4, (FRANCESCO MARrIA,) an Italian 
littérateur and ecclesiastic, born at Parma in 1673, trans: 
lated the poems of Catullus and Statius. Died in 1735. 

Biagi, be-4’jee, (CLEMENZO,) an Italian antiquary, born 
at Cremona in 1740, published several works. Died at 
Milan in 1804. 

Biagi, (GIOVANNI MariA,) an Italian poet and priest, 
born at Roveredo in 1724; died in 1777. 

Biagioli, be-4-jo’lee, or Biascioli, be-4-sho’lee, (Nic- 
COLO GIOSAFATTE,) an Italian /7¢térateur, born at Vezzano, 
near Genoa, in 1768, published an “ Elementary Italian 
Grammar.” In 1799 he was exiled on account of his 
liberal opinions, and became a resident of Paris, where 
he taught Italian. He edited Dante’s works, (3 vols., 
1818,) and Petrarch’s works, (3 vols., 1821.) Died in 1830. 

Bialobocki, be-4-lo-bot’skee, (JOHN,) a Polish poet 
of the seventeenth century. 

Biamonti, be-4-mon/tee, (GIUSEPPE LUIGI,) an Italian 
littérateur, born at Vintimiglia in 1730, translated into 
Italian prose the works of Sophocles, Homer’s ‘ Tiad,” 
and the ‘‘Odes” of Pindar, and wrote several tragedies. 
He was professor of eloquence at Bologna and at Turin. 
Died at Milan in 1824. 

Bianca Capello. See CAPELLO. 

Biancani, be-4n-k4/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian ma- 
thematician and Jesuit, born at Bologna in 1566; died 
in 1624. 

Biancardo, be-An-kar’do, (UGOLETTO,) an Italian 
general, lived about 1370. 

Bianchi, be-iin’kee, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian poet and 
gondolier of Venice, lived about 1760. He wrote an epic 
poem entitled “Il Davide,” (1751,) which is highly 
praised. 

Bianchi, (BricIDA,) an Italian dramatist, lived about 
1650. She wrote several comedies under the name of 
AURELIA. 

Bianchi, (FEDERIGO,) an Italian painter, born at Mi- 
lan about 1590. According to the “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,”’ he was one of the best Milanese masters of 
the seventeenth century. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 
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Bianchi, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian composer of operas, 
born at Cremona in 1752; died in 1811. 

Bianchi, (FRANCESCO FERRARI,) sometimes called IL 
FRarI, an Italian painter, born at Mddena in 1447, is 
said to have been the teacher of Correggio. . He was a 
good colorist. Died in 1510. 

Bianchi, [Lat. BLan/cus or PLAN/cUS,] (GIOVANNI,) 
an Italian savant, born at Rimini in 1693, became pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Sienna in 1741. About 1744 he 
returned to his native place and restored the Academy 
of the Lyncei. Died in 1775. 

Bianchi, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian sculptor 
and painter, born in Lombardy; died at Genoa in 1657. 

Bianchi, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian Zttérateur 
and dramatist, born at Lucca in 1686; died in 1758. 

Bianchi, (GIovANNI Barrisra,) an eminent Italian 
anatomist, born at Turin in 1681, was professor of anat- 
omy in the University of Turin for many years. Among 
his principal works is a ‘‘ History of the Liver,” (‘‘ His- 
toria Hepatica,” 2 vols., 1725.) Died in Turin in 1761. 

See TiraBoscuI, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Bianchi, (Is1DoRO,) a Milanese painter, born about 
1626, was a pupil of Morazzone. Died about 1670. 

Bianchi, (Is1poR0,) an Italian monk and philosophical 
writer, born at Cremona in 1733; died in 1807. 

See Louts Beto, “‘ Vie du Pére Bianchi.” 


Bianchi, (MARCANTONIO,) an Italian jurist, born in 
1498 at Padua, where he became professor of criminal 
law in 1544. Died in 1548. 

Bianchi, (ORazi1o,) an Italian philologist and trans- 
lator, born at Rome; died at Milan in 1756. 

Bianchi, (Prerro,) an Italian painter, born at Rome 
in 1694; died in 1740. 

Bianchi, be-6n’ke’, (THOMAS XAvikER,) a French phi- 
lologist, born in Paris in 1783, became royal secretary and 
interpreter (secrétaire-interpréte) for Oriental languages. 
He published, among other works, a “ Turkish-French 
Dictionary,” in which he was assisted by J. D. Kieffer. 

Bianchi, (VENDRAMINO,) an Italian diplomatist, lived 
about 1730. 

Bianchi, von, fon be-4an’kee, (FRIEDRICH,) BARON, 
an Austrian commander, of Italian extraction, born at 
Vienna in 1768. He served in the principal campaigns 
against the French, and in 1809 obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-field-marshal. In 1815 he gained a signal vic- 
tory over Murat near Tolentino, and was afterwards 
created Duke of Casalanza. Died in 1855. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 


Bianchi Giovini, See GIovint. 

Bianchini, be-An-kee/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
Italian astronomer and antiquary, born at Verona in 
December, 1662. He published a number of valuable 
treatises on the antiquities of Rome, and a “ Universal 
History, proved by Monuments and illustrated with 
Symbols of the Antique,” (1697.) He passed the most 
of his life at Rome, was patronized by the popes Alex- 
ander VIII. and Clement XI., and was appointed by the 
latter secretary of the commission charged with reform- 
ing the calendar. He also drew a meridian-line and 
erected a gnomon in the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli. Died at Rome in 1729. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘“ Eloge de Bianchini,” 1757; A. MAzzoLEnt, 
“Vita di F. Bianchini,” 1735 ; Nicfron, “‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Bianchini, (GIOVANNI FoRTUNATO,) an Italian physi- 
cian, born in the kingdom of Naples in 1720; died in 1779. 

Bianchini, (GrusEpPe,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Verona in 1704, was a nephew of Francesco, noticed 
above, several of whose works he completed. 

Bianco, be-4n/ko, written also Biancho, (ANDREA,) 
a Venetian geographer, lived about 1420. He executed 
a number of hydrographic charts. 

Bianco, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian architect, born 
in the province of Como. Among his best works is the 
palace of the University at Genoa. Died in 1656. 

Bianco, del, dé] be-4n/ko, (Baccto, bat’cho,) an 
Italian painter, born at Florence in 1604. Having been 
invited by Philip IV., he went to Madrid, where he died 
in 1656. 

See Lawnzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Biancolelli, be-4n-ko-lel/lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 


actor, often called DomeENntco, (dom-a-nee’ko,) born at 
Bologna in 1640, performed the part of Harlequin in 
Paris. Died in 1688. 

Biancolelli, (PIERRE FRANGoIS,) called likewise Do- 
MINIQUE, (do’me’nék’,) a French actor and dramatic 
writer, son of the preceding, born in Paris in 1681 ; died 
in 1734. 

Biancolini, be-4n-ko-lee’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
GIUSEPPE,) an Italian chronicler, born at Verona in 1697 ; 
died in 1780. 

Bianconi, be-4n-ko/nee, (CHARLES,) an Italian, noted 
as the inventor or originator of the Irish car system which 
bears his name, was born in the duchy of Milan about 
1787. He emigrated to Ireland in early youth, and be- 
gan in 1815 to carry passengers in cars. He succeeded, 
and extended his lines of cars or stages through all parts 
of Ireland. 

Bianconi, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian ecclesiastic 
and philologist, born in 1698 at Bologna, where he be- 
came professor of Greek and Hebrew. Died in 1781. 

Bianconi, (GIOVANNI LuicI,) an Italian physician 
and philosopher, nephew of the preceding, born at Bo- 
lognain 1717. He published “Two Letters on Physics,” 
(1746,) a “Treatise on Electricity,” (1748,) and other 


works. He became physician to the King of Poland 
about 1750. Died at Perugia in 1781. 
Biancucci, be-4n-koot/chee, (PAOLO,) an Italian 


painter, born at Lucca in 1583, was a pupil of Guido. 
Died about 1653. 

Biandrate, be-An-dra/ta, (BENVENUTO,) an Italian 
diplomatist and historian, was commander of the order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem. Died in 1527. 

Biard, be’ar’, (AUGUSTE FRANGoIS,) a celebrated 
French painter, born at Lyons in 1800. In 1828 he 
visited various parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
made valuable collections of materials for the exercise 
of his art. His “ Family of Mendicants,” exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition in 1832, obtained the gold medal, 
and was succeeded in a few years by “The Strolling 
Players,” ‘‘The Mad-House,” “Attack of Spanish Rob- 
bers in the Sierra Morena,” “The Wind of the Desert,” 
and “The Slave-Trade.” 

See L. Borvin, ‘‘ Notice sur M. Biard,”’ etc. ; 
des Tableaux de Biard,’’ Paris, 1842. 

Biard, (PAUL,) a French Jesuit, born at Grenoble in 
1565, was professor of theology at Lyons. In 1611 he 
visited Canada, being one of the first Jesuit missionaries 
to that country. He died in France in 1622. 

See CHARLEVoIX, ‘‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle*France.” 

Biard, (Pirrre£,) a French sculptor and architect, born 
in Paris in 1559; died in 1609. 

Biarnoy de Merville, be’ar’nw4’ deh mér’vél’, 
(PIERRE,) a French jurist, born in Normandy, published 
awork entitled ‘* Régles pour former un Avocat,” (“Rules 
for making a Lawyer,” 1711,) which obtained great suc- 
cess. Died in 1740. 

Bi’as, [Biac,] one of the seven sages of Greece, was a 
native of Priene, and is supposed to have lived about 
566 B.c. He enjoyed a high reputation for skill and 
ability as an advocate, as well as for practical wisdom and 
love of justice. A number of his maxims are preserved 
in the writings of Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, and others. 

Biascioli. See BIAGIo.t. 

Biauzat, de, deh be’0’74’, (GAUTHIER,) a French 
magistrate, became a member of the Council of Ancients, 
(1798,) and of the court of cassation, (1799.) Diedin 1815. 

Bi-bac’u-lus, (M. Furtus,) a Latin satirical poet, born 
at Cremona about 103 B.c. He wrote, in iambic verse, 
a poem on the wars of Gaul, entitled ‘ Pragmatia Belli 
Gallici,” and a number of epigrams and satires. He is 
compared by Diomedes with Horace and Catullus. A. 
few fragments of his works are preserved. 

See WEICHERT, “‘Dissertatio de Turgido Alpino S. M. F. Biba- 
culo,’”’ 1822. 

Bibars or Bibarz, bee’barz, sometimes written Bai- 
bars, called also Bundokdar, boén’dok-dar’, Sultan of 
Egypt, was the fourth of the Baharite dynasty of Mame- 
lukes. He ascended the throne in 1260, having murdered 
his predecessor, Kootooz, (Kifit@z.) He defeated the 
Tartars and ravaged Armenia, but at length died from 
accidentally drinking poison, in 1277. 
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Bibars or Bibarz, twelfth Sultan of the Baharite 
Mamelukes, ascended the throne in 1309, and was deposed 
and put to death in 1310. 

Bibaut, be’bd’, [Lat. Brsavu/cius,] (WILLEM,) a 
Flemish preacher, born at Thielt, became general of the 
order of Carthusians in 1521. Died in 1535. 

Bibbiena. See GALti, (FERDINANDO.) 

Bibbiena, béb-be-a’n4, (ANGELO Dovizio,) nephew 
of Cardinal Bibbiena, lived about 1570. He held the 
office of apostolic prothonotary. 

Bibbiena, (BERNARDO,) called also Bernardo Dovi- 
zio (do-vét’se-o) or Devizio, (da-vét’se-o,) and Ber- 
nardo di Tarlatti, (de tar-lat’tee,) a celebrated Italian 
cardinal, born at Bibbiena in 1470. He was intimate 
with Giovanni de Medici, who afterwards became Pope 
Leo X. and made Bibbiena a cardinal in 1513. He pa- 
tronized literary men and artists, and wrote, besides other 
works in verse and prose, ‘‘ Calandria,” a comedy, which 
was much admired and passed through many editions. 
In 1518 Bibbiena was sent on a mission to the French 
court to promote a crusade against the Turks. He died 
suddenly in 1520, not without a suspicion of his having 
been poisoned. 

See Paoto Grovio, ‘‘ Elogio de Bibbiena ;”? GINGUENE, “ Histoire 
Littéraire d’ Italie ;’? A. M. Banpbin1, “ I] Bibbiena, ossia il Ministro di 
Stato,”’ etc., 1758. 

Bibbiena, da, da béb-be-a’/n4, (GIOVANNI MarIA 
GALLI,) an Italian painter, born in 1625, was the father of 
Ferdinando Galli, and a pupil of Albano, Died in 1665. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bibbiena, da, or simply Bibbiena, béb-be-a/né, 
(GIUSEPPE GALLI,) a painter, born at Bologna in 1696. 
He worked at Vienna and Dresden. Died in 1756. 

Biber, bee’ber, (GEORGE E.,) a theologian, born pro- 
bably in Germany about 1800, became curate of Roe- 
hampton, England, about 1842. He published ‘“ Bishop 
Blomfield and his Times,” and many theological works. 

Biberstein, bee’ber-stin’, (MARSCHALL,) BARON, a 
German botanist, born at Wurtemberg in 1768, travelled 
in the Crimea and the Caucasus, and published a descrip- 
tion of the flora of those countries. Died in 1828. 

Biberstein, von, fon bee’ber-stin’, (ERNSr FRANZ 
Lupwic MARSCHALL,) a German statesman, born at 
Wallerstein in 1770, became in 1806 minister of the Duke 
of Nassau. Died in 1834. 

Bib-i-a’na, SAINT, a Roman virgin, who suffered 
martyrdom about 360 A.D. 

Bib/li-an-der, (THEODORE,) an eminent Swiss divine 
and philologist, whose original name was BUCHMANN, 
(b60K’m4n,) born at Bischofszell in 1504, was professor 
of theology at Zurich from 1532 to 1560. He wrote theo- 
logica] treatises in Latin, and translated several books of 
the Zurich Bible commenced by Leo Juda. Died in 1564. 

Bibron, be’brdn’, (GABRIEL,) a French zoologist, 
born in Paris in 1806. He wrote, in conjunction with 
Duméeril, a “ Natural History of Reptiles,” (about 1833.) 
Died in 1848. 

Bib/u-lus, (L. CALPURNIUS,) a Roman, who became 
consul in 59 B.c. He was a partisan of Pompey during 
the civil war, and was afterwards proconsul in Syria, and 
commander of the fleet in the Ionian Sea, (49 B.C.) 

Bibulus, (L. CALPURNIUS,) son of the preceding and 
of Portia, the daughter of Cato, was made governor of 
Syria by Antony. He died about 40 B.c., leaving a life 
of his stepfather Brutus. 

Bicaise, be’k4z’, (HONORE,) a French physician, born 
at Aix-en-Provence in 1590, wrote a work ‘On the 
Causes and Cure of the Plague.” 

Bicci, di, de bét/chee, (LORENZzO,) a painter of the 
Florentine school, born before 1400. He painted frescos 
in the cathedral of Florence. Died about 1460. 

Bicci, di, (NERI,) an Italian painter, son of Lorenzo, 
noticed above. Died after 1466. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Bichat, be’sha’, (MARIE FRANGOIS XAVIER,) a French 
physiologist and anatomist of great eminence, was born 
at Thoirette, in Jura, on the 11th of November, 1771. 
He went to Paris in 1793, and became a favourite pupil 
of Desault, who adopted him as his son. In 1797 he col- 
lected and edited the “ Surgical Works of Desault,” and 
began to lecture on anatomy, surgery, and physiology in 


a school established by himself. He developed new and 
important ideas on the anatomy of the tissues, and on 
the distinction between organic and animal functions, in 
his ‘* Treatise on the Membranes,” (1798,) in “ Researches 
on Life and Death,” (1800,) and in his great work, “‘ Gene- 
ral Anatomy applied to Physiology and Medicine,” (“*Ana- 
tomie générale appliquée,” etc., 4 vols., 1801,) which 
established his reputation as a profound philosopher. 

Bichat was the first who reduced the organs of the 
body to their elementary tissues and explained the 
chemical, physical, and vital properties of each primitive 
tissue. He has also the honour of being the first who 
recognized the importance of the distinction between 
organic and animal functions and made it the basis of a 
classification. He was appointed physician to the Hétel- 
Dieu in 1799 or 1800. He impaired his health by ex- 
cessive application to study and experiments, and died 
prematurely in July, 1802, leaving an unfinished work on 
‘“‘Descriptive Anatomy,’ of which he published two 
volumes. His pupils Buisson and Roux added three 
more volumes. ‘No one,” says Corvisart, “has done 
so much and so well in so short a time.” 

See P. Sur, ‘‘ Eloge de Bichat,” 1803; Biron, ‘ Eloge historique 
de Bichat,”’ 1802; Migugt, ‘‘Eloge de Bichat,” 1823; Roux, “ Eloge 
de Bichat,”’ 1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bick’/er-staff, (Isaac,) an Irish dramatist, born about 
1735, was for some time an officer of marines. He pro- 
duced, besides other plays, three comic operas, entitled 
“Love in a Village,” (1763,) “‘The Maid of the Mill,” 
(1765,) and “ Lionel and Clarissa,” (1768,) all of which 
were successful. He died after 1787. 

Bick’er-steth, (EDWARD,) D.D., an English writer, 
born at Acton, in Suffolk, in 1814, became Archdeacon 
of Buckinghamshire in 1853. He has published several 
theological works. 

Bickersteth, (Rev. EDWARD,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish divine and theological writer, born in Westmoreland 
in 1786. He published in 1814.a “Help to the Study 
of the Scriptures,” which obtained great popularity. 
Having taken orders, he visited Africa in 1816, for the 
purpose of inspecting the stations of the Missionary So- 
ciety in that country. He officiated as secretary of that 
society for about fifteen years. In 1830 he became rector 
of Watton, in Hertfordshire, where he was active in 
promoting the cause of religious and benevolent associa- 
tions. He was one of the founders of the Evangelical 
Alliance. Among his numerous and valuable works may 
be named “A Practical Guide to the Prophecies,” “A 
Treatise on Baptism,” “The Promised Glory of the 
Church of Christ,” and “The Restoration of the Jews.” 
Died in 1850. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of the Rev, Edward Bickersteth,”? by T. R. Birxs, 


2 vols., 1851; “* Burning and Shining Lights,” by the Rev. Ropert 
STEEL. 


Bickersteth, (HENRY,) Lord Langdale, an English 
judge, brother of the preceding, born at Kirkby-Lons- 
dale in 1783. He practised in the courts of equity, and 
attained to eminence as a lawyer. He was: appointed 
master of the rolls, and raised to the peerage, in 1836. 
Died in 1851. 

See Foss, ‘The Judges of England,”’ vol. ix. “4 

Bick’er-ton, (Sir RicHArD HusseEy,) an English 
admiral, born in 1759, served under Lord Keith in 1801, 
and assisted in the blockade of Alexandria. He was 
created admiral of the blue in 1810, knight-commander 
of the Bath in 1815, and subsequently general of the 
royal marines. Died in 1832. 

Biclara, be-kla/ra, (JoAo,) a Portuguese historian, 
born at Santarem, flourished between 550 and 600 A.D. 

Bid’dle, (CLEMENT,) an American officer, born in 
Philadelphia in 1740, was originally a- member of the 
Society of Friends. Before the Revolution he was a 
merchant, and a decided asserter of the rights of the 
colonies. He served as colonel at the battles of Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Monmouth. He was 
appointed marshal of Pennsylvania about 1789 by Gene- 
ral Washington, who was his friend and correspondent. 
Died in 1814. . 

Biddle, (CLEMENT CORNELL,) a son of the preceding, 
born in Philadelphia in 1784, was a lawyer and _ political 
economist. He served as colonel in the war against 
Great Britain, (1812-15.) He published, with notes and 
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additions, a translation of J. B. Say’s “Treatise on Po- 
litical Economy,” (1821.) Died in 1855. ; 

Biddle, (Jamxs,) an American naval officer, born in 
1783, was etlucated in Philadelphia. He entered the 
navy about 1800, and in 1832 signed a commercial treaty 
with Turkey. Having obtained the rank of commodore, 
he commanded a squadron on the coast of China in 
1847. Died in Philadelphia in 1848. 

Bid/dle, (JoHN,) the founder of Unitarianism in Eng- 
jand, born in Gloucestershire in 1615, was a graduate 
of Oxford. In 1647 he wrote for private circulation a 
pamphlet in which he attempted to refute the commonly- 
received opinion respecting the Deity of the Holy Spint. 
For this he was summoned before the Parliament, and, 
after a protracted trial, condemned to five years’ imprison- 
ment. While in prison, he wrote (in 1648) a “Confession 
of Faith concerning the Holy Trinity,” and several other 
tracts in defence of his peculiar doctrines. After the 
death of Charles I., Biddle was released ; but he was soon 
remanded by Bradshaw, president of the council, The 
act of indemnity and oblivion having been passed in 1651, 
he was set at liberty, and soon after formed with his ad- 
herents a society to which was given the name of Unita- 
rians. He was subsequently twice imprisoned under 
Cromwell, and his works publicly burned. After the 
restoration of Charles IJ. he was again sent to prison, 
where he died in 1662. 

See J. Toutmin, “Life of John Biddle,’ 1815; JoHN FARRING- 
ton, “Vita J. Bidelli,” 1682. 

Biddle, (NicHoLAs,) an American naval commander, 
bornin Philadelphia in 1750. He entered the British navy 
in 1770, and served as midshipman in the same vessel 
with Lord Nelson. Having returned to America in 1776, 
he was appointed captain of the Andrew Doria, and cap- 
tured several prizes from the British. In February, 1777, 
he took command of the Randolph, a frigate of thirty- 
two guns. During an action with the British ship Yar- 
mouth, in March, 1778, the magazine of the Randolph ex- 
ploded, and killed Captain Biddle with nearly all his crew. 

Biddle, (NicHOLAS,) an American financier, born in 
Philadelphia in January, 1786, was a nephew of Commo- 
dore Biddle, and a son of Charles Biddle, who was for 
some time vice-president of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. He graduated at Princeton in 1801, after which 
he passed several years in Europe. Having returned 
in 1807, he edited for a time “ The Port-Folio,” (a literary 
journal,) and was elected a member of the legislature 
of Pennsylvania in 1810. He served in the Senate of 
that State from 1814 to 1817, and in 1819 was appointed 
a director of the United States Bank by President Mon- 
roe. In 1823 he became president of that bank, which, 
by virtue of his new financial measures, supplied the 
country with a uniform currency, until, after an exciting 
political contest, the bill for the recharter of the bank 
was vetoed by President Jackson in 1832. In accord- 
ance with the limitation ofits charter, the bank was closed 
in 1836. A.second “ United States Bank,” designed as a 
successor to the old one, having been chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania, in whose legislature the Whig or 
Anti-Jackson party had at that time a majority, Mr. Bid- 
dle was made president of the new institution: it failed, 
however, in 1841. Mr. Biddle was also president of the 
trustees of the fund (amounting to 2,000,000 dollars) left 
by Stephen Girard for the establishment of a college for 
orphans. ‘‘ To his exertions alone,” says Judge Robert 
T. Conrad, ‘the country owes one of the most beautiful 
structures of modern times,—the Girard College... . 
He proposed the present plan, and, in the midst of wild 
political excitement and opposition, persisted firmly, 
and secured a building which every citizen now not only 
approves, but applauds.” His eloquence and literary 
merits are highly extolled by his biographer just quoted. 
Died in February, 1844. 


See a ‘‘Memoir of Nicholas Biddle,” by Robert T. Conran, in 
the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery,”’ vol. iv., 1839. 


Biddle, (RicHARD,) an American lawyer and writer, 
a brother of the preceding, was born in Philadelphia in 
1796. He practised law at Pittsburg, and published a 
2 a of Sebastian Cabot; with a Review of the 

istory of Maritime Discovery,” (1831.) He was a 
member of Congress from 1837 to 1840. Died in 1847. 
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Bid/dtilph, (THomMas TREGENNA,) an English divine, 
born in Worcestershire in 1763, wrote “Essays on the 
Liturgy,” (1798,) and other religious works, which have 
a high reputation. 

See ‘London Quarterly Review’ for December, 1824. 


Bidermann. See BIEDERMANN. 

Bidermann or Biedermann, bee’der-m4n’, (JAKOB,) 
a German Jesuit and writer, born at Tiibingen; died at 
Rome in 1639. J 

Bidermann, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German writer 
on genealogy, lived about 1760. : 

Bidermann, (JOHANN GOTTLIEB,) a German philolo- 
gist, born at Naumburg in 1705 ; died in 1772. 

See Hiisrer, ‘‘ Memoria J. G. Biedermann,” 1772. 

Bidet, be’da’, (NicoLas,) a French agriculturist, born 
in 1709, wrote on the culture of grapes. Died at Rheims 
in 1782. 

Biding, be’dan’, (MosEs ISRAEL,) a French Jew, born 
in 1775, was professor of Hebrew at Metz. 

Bid’/lake, (JoHN,) an English divine, born at Ply- 
mouth in 1755; died in 1814. 

Bidloo, bid’/l6, (GoDFRIED,) a Dutch anatomist, born 
at Amsterdam in 1649. He became physician to Wil- 
liam III. of England, and in 1694 professor of anatomy 
and surgery at Leyden. He wrote, in Latin, “Anatomy 
of the Human Body,” with one hundred and five plates 
by G. de Lairesse, (1685,) and other works. Died in 1713. 

Bidloo, (LAMBERT,) a Dutch botanist, brother of the 
preceding, was a resident of Amsterdam. 

Bidou, be’doo’, (FRANGOIS SIMON,) a French medical 
writer, born at Ecos (Eure) in 1769; died in Paris in 1824. 

Bidpai. See PILPay. 

Bie, van, van bee, (ADRIAN,) a Flemish painter, born 
near Antwerp in 1594; died about 1640, 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Bie, van, (JAKoB,) a Flemish engraver, born about 
1600, resided at Antwerp. 

Biedermann. See BIDERMANN. 

Biedermann, bee’der-man’, (FRIEDRICH KARlL,) a 
German publicist, and professor of law at Leipsic, where 
he was born in 1812. He founded in 1842 the ‘‘ German 
Monthly Journal for Literature and Public Life,” and 
published a treatise ‘On German Philosophy from Kant 
to the Present Time,” (2 vols., 1842,) and ‘“‘ Fundamental 
Philosophy,” (1837.) About 1850 he began to direct the 
publication of an extensive encyclopedic work, called 
“ Germania.” 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexilon.”’ 


Biedermann, bee’ der-man’, writtenalso Bidermann, 
(JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss landscape-painter, born at 
Winterthur, lived about 1780-1820. 

Biehl, beel, (CHARLOTTE DOROTHEA,) a Danish au- 
thoress and dramatist, born at Copenhagen in 1731, made 
a translation of “Don Quixote,” which is highly es- 
teemed. Died in 1788. 

See Krart og Nyerup, “ Litteraturlexicon for Danemark,”’ etc. 

Biel, beel, (GABRIEL,) a German philosophical writer, 
born at Speyer; died in 1495. 

Biel, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German Lutheran theo- 
logian, born at Brunswick in 1687; died in 1745. 

Biel, (Lupwic,) professor of philosophy at Vienna, 
wrote a treatise entitled “The Utility of Money,” (“ Utili- 
tates Rei Nummariz,” 1733.) 

Biela, von, fon bee’]4, (WILHELM,) BARON, a German 
astronomer, born near Stolberg in 1782, discovered in 
1826 the comet since called by his name. Died in 1856. 

Bielefeld, von, fon bee’leh-félt, (JAKoB FRIED- 
RICH,) BARON, a German publicist and “t¢érateaw, born 
at Hamburg about 1712, became in 1747 inspector of the 
Prussian universities. Died in 1770. 

Bieler, bee’ler, (BENJAMIN,) a German antiquary and 
theologian, born in Saxony in 1693; died in 1772. 

Bieler, (KARL AMBROSIUS,) a German physician, born 
at Ratisbon in 1693 ; died in 1747. 

Bielinski, be-4-lén’skee, (FRANCIS,) a Polish natu- 
ralist, was appointed by Augustus III. grand marshal of 
the crown. Died about 1766. 

Bielinski, (PETER,) a Polish magistrate, born in 1754, 
became senator palatine, and filled other offices under 
government. Died in 1829. 
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Bielke, be-él’keh, written also Bjelke, (NICHOLAS,) 
Count, a Swedish mineralogist, was director of the de- 
partment of mines from 1782 to 1789. 

Bielke, (Sen (or SYENO) Kart,) a Swedish naturalist 
and scientific writer, born at Stockholm in 1709; died in 
1754. i 

See Geze ius, “ Biographiskt-Lexicon ;”? RosENADLER, ‘‘ Amin- 
nelse-Tal ofver Sten Kar] Bjelke,” 1755. 

Bielowski, be-d-lov’/skee, (AUGUSTUS,) a Polish Z#- 
térateuy, born in Galicia about 1806, published a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Bielski, be-él/skee, (MARTIN,) a Polish chronicler, 
born in 1495. His ‘‘ Kronika Polska” is admired for the 
elegance of its style, and is the first important history 
of Poland written in the Polish language. Died in 1576. 
His son Joachim wrote a continuation of the “Chronicle 
of Poland,” and published the entire work in 1597. 

Bienaimé, be-4n/a’md/’,( PIERRE THEODORE,) a French 
architect, born at Amiens in 1765; died in 1826. 

Bienaise, be-dn‘dz’, (JEAN,) a French surgeon, born 
at Mazéres, wrote “ Operations of Surgery by a Short 
and Easy Method,” (1688.) Died in 1681. 

Bienaymeé, be-4n’a’ma’, (PIERRE FRANGoIS,) a French 
naturalist, became Bishop of Metz in 1802. He was a 
friend of Buffon and Daubenton. Died in 1806, 

Bienné, be-an’nd’, |Lat. BeneNna’rus,] (JEAN,) a 
French typographer, published several fine editions of 
the Greek and Latin classics. Died im 1588. 

Bienvenu, be-an’veh-ni’, (JACQUES,) a Genevese /7/¢¢- 
rateur and satirist, lived about 1570. 

Bienville, de, deh be-4n’vél’, (JEAN Baprisre Le- 
moine—leh-mwan’,) a French captain, born in Canada 
about 1680. He was a brother of Lemoyne d’Iberville, 
whom he accompanied on his expedition to the mouth 
of the Mississippi in 1699, and after his death (1706) be- 
came governor of the French colony which was planted 
in Louisiana. He founded the city of New Orleans in 
1718. Died in France about 1768. 

Bierbrauer, beer’bROw’er, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Ger- 
man magistrate, born at Hesse in 1705; died in 1760. 

Bierkander or Bjerkander, be-ér’k4n-der, (KLAU- 
DIus,) a Swedish savant, born in 1735; died in 179s. 

See OzpMANN, ‘‘Aminnelse-Tal dfver probsten C. Bjerkander,’’1798. 


Bierling, beer’ling, (CONRAD FRIEDRICH Ernsv,) 
son of Friedrich Wilhelm, born in 1709, was professor of 
metaphysics and theology at Rinteln. Died in 1755. 

Bierling, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German preacher 
and theologian, born at Magdeburg in 1676, was a friend 
and correspondent of Leibnitz. Died in 1728. 

Biermann, beer’m4an, (KARL EDUARD,) a German 
landscape-painter, and professor in the Academy of Arts 
at Berlin, where he was born in 1803. 

Biermann, (Marrin,) a German physician, and pro- 
fessor of medicine at Helmstedt, lived about 1570-1600. 

Biernacki, be-ér-nat’skee or byéR-nat’skee, (ALorS 
PROSPER,) a Polish nobleman, distinguished for the agri- 
cultural improvements he introduced into Poland, born 
in the palatinate of Kalisch in 1778; died in 1856. 

Biernatzki, beer-nats’kee, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a 
German Lutheran divine, born at Elmshorn, in Hol- 
stein, in 1795, published “The Hallig, or Shipwrecks 
in an Island of the North Sea,” (1836,) and other tales. 
Died in 1840. < 

See C. L. Brernatzxt, ‘‘ Biographie von J. C. Biernatzki,” 1852. 

Bierstadt, beer’stat, (ALBERT,) an eminent landscape- 
painter, born at Dusseldorf, in Germany, in 1828. . His 
parents emigrated to New England when he was about 
two years old. In 1853-he visited Germany, studied for 
a time at the Dusseldorf Academy, and executed several 
views of German scenery, which attracted very favourable 
notice. Having spent a winter in Rome, and made the 
tour of Switzerland and the Apennines, he returned’ to 
the United States in 1857. The following year he ac- 
companied General Lander’s expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, where he spent several months in making 
sketches. In 1863 he produced his magnificent “ View 
of the Rocky Mountains—Lander’s Peak,” (six feet by 
ten.) Among his other works may be mentioned his 
“Sunlight and Shadow,” ‘‘The Storm in the Rocky 
Mountains,” and “ The Domes of the Yo Semite.” 

See TucKERMAN’S “ Book of the Artists.” 
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Bieselinghen. Sce BIEZELINGEN. 

Biesenthal, bee/zen-tal’, (JOHANNES HEINRICH,) a 
Hebrew philologist, a friend of the celebrated Neander, 
born in Posen about 1800. Though born of Jewish 
parents, heearly embraced Christianity. He published 
in 1840 a Hebrew-Latin Lexicon, and in 1851 a valuable 
“ History of the Christian Church during the First Three 
Centuries.” 

Biesmann, bees’m4n, (KASPAR,) a German Jesuit and 
professor of philosophy, born at Dusseldorf in 1639. He 
wrote on rhetoric and ethics. 

Biester, bees’ter, (JOHANN Eric,;) a German /itféra- 
teur and journalist, born at Lubeck in 1749. In 1785 he 
founded, conjointly with Gedike, the ‘ Berlin Monthly 
Review,” ( Monatsschrift,”) and became in 1784 libra- 
rian of the royal library. He translated from the French 


- Barthélemy’s “Travels of Anacharsis.” Died in 1816. 


Biet, be-4’/, (ANTOINE,) a French missionary to Ca- 
yenne, born near Senlis about 1620. 

Biet, (CLAUDE,) born near Verdun-sur-Saéne, became 
first apothecary to the king. Died in 1728. 

Biet, (RENE,) a French antiquary, wrote a “ Disserta- 
tion on the True Epoch of the Establishment of the 
Franks in Gaul,” (1736.) Died in 1767. 

Biett, be-ét’, (LAURENT,) born in the canton of Gri- 
sons, became physician to the hospital Saint-Louis, 
(Paris,) into which he introduced important improve- 
ments. Died in 1840. 

Biever. See BEAVER. 

Biévre, de, deh be-évr’, (MARECHAL,) MARQUIS, a 
French /“itérateur and wit, born in 1747, published several! 
dramas, and the “Almanac of Puns,” (‘ Calembours.”) 
Died in 1789. 

Biez, du, dii be-4’, (OUDARD,) a French marshal, who 
served against the English in 1523, and in the Italian 
campaign of 1528. Died in 1553. 

Biezelingen or Bieselinghen, van, vin bee’zeh- 
ling’en, (CHRISTIAN JAN) a Dutch portrait-painter, born 
at Delft in 1558. Among his master-pieces is a portrait 
of William I., Prince of Orange. Died in 1600. 

Biffi, béf’fee, (ANDREA,) a Milanese sculptor, lived 
about 1600, and executed works for the Milan cathedral. 

Biffi, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian /#ttévatenr and Latin poet, 
born near Milan in 1464. 

Biffi, (GrusEPPE,) an Italian musician and composer, 
born at Milan, flourished about 1580. 

Bifield, (NICHOLAS.) See BYFIELD. 

Bifrést, bif’rdst, the name given in the Norse my- 
thology to the rainbow. See HEIMDALL. 

Bigari, be-gi’ree, (Virrorio,) an Italian painter and 
sculptor, born at Bologna about 1692; died in 1776. 

Bigarré, be’ga’ra’, (AUGUSTE JULIEN,) a French gen- 
eral, born at Palais in 1775; died in 1838. 

Bigelot, bézh’lo’, (FRANCOIS EMMANUEL SIMEON,) 
a French “ttérateur, born at Nancy in 1789; died in 
1820. 

Big’e-low, (ERASTUS,) born at West Boylston, in 
Massachusetts, in 1814, invented a machine for weaving 
counterpanes, which was a great improvement on those 
previously in use. 

Bigelow, (JAcos,) M.D., LL.D.,an eminent American 
physician, born in Sudbury, Massachusetts, in 1787, grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1806. He was for many years phy- 
sician to the Massachusetts General Hospital, and pro- 
fessor of materia medica and of clinical medicine in 
Harvard University. He became president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and also president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, He served on 
the committee of five appointed in 1820 to form the 
“ American Pharmacopeeia,” and for ten years delivered 
lectures at Cambridge on the application of science to the 
useful arts. As the founder of Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
he displayed great taste in laying out the grounds, design- 
ing the gateway, ete. His first work, entitled “ Florula 
Bostoniensis,” appeared in 1814, (3d edition, greatly en- 
larged, 1840;) and his “ American Medical Botany” (3 
vols. 8vo) in 1817-21. He has also published a work 
entitled ‘‘The Useful Arts considered in Connection 
with the Applications of Science,” an excellent “ Dis- 
course on Self-Limited Diseases,” and a kindred work, 
entitled ‘* Nature in Disease.” 
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Bigelow, (JoHN,) an American author and journalist, 
born in Ulster county, New York, in 1817, graduated at 
Union College in 1835. He has contributed a number of 
able articles to the “Democratic Review.” From 1845 
to 1848 he was prison-inspector at Sing-Sing, and origin- 
ated some important reforms in the discipline of that 
institution. In 1850 he became associated with Mr. Bry- 
ant as editor of the New York “ Evening Post.” In the 
same year he visited Jamaica, and published after his re- 
turn an excellent work, entitled “ Jamaica in 1850; or the 
Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony.” 
In 1861 Mr. Bigelow was appointed American consul at 
Paris; on the death of Mr. Dayton, in December, 1864, 
he became chargé-d’affaires, and in April, 1865, minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of France. He resigned this 
position in December, 1866. 

Bigelow, (Timoruy,) an American lawyer, born at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1767, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1786. He rose to the first rank in his profession. 
In 1807 he removed to Medford, and opened an office in 
Boston. He was an active Federalist, and was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Massachusetts for eleven 
years. Died in 1821. 

Bigeon, be’zhén’, (Louts Francois,) a French medi- 
cal writer, born at La Villée in 1773, practised at Dinan 
about forty years. Died in 1848. 

Bigeot, be’zho’, (CLAUDE EriENNE,) a French diplo- 
matist in the service of Spain. Died in 1675. 

Biget. See MARTHE. 

Bigg, (WILLIAM ReEpMorg,) an English painter of 
interiors and domestic scenes. Died in 1828. 

Bigi, bee’jee, (FELICE,) an Italian flower-painter, 
worked at Verona about 1680. 

Bigio, bee’jo, (MARCANTONIO FRANCIA,) an Italian 
painter, born at or near Florence in 1445; died in 1525. 

Big’land, (JoHN,) an English writer, born in York- 
shire, published “ Letters on the Study and Use of Ancient 
and Modern History,” and a “‘ History of Spain,” which 
has been translated into French. Died in 1832. 

Bigland, (RALPH,) an English antiquary, born in 
Westmoreland in 1711, was appointed Garter king-at- 
arms in 1780. Died in 1784. 

Biglia, bél’y4, (ANDREA,) an Italian scholar, wrote 
historical works in Latin. Died in 1435. 

Big’low, (WiLLiaM,) a New England teacher and 
writer, born in 1773. He graduated at Harvard in 1794, 
and subsequently became principal of the Boston Latin 
School, which he conducted with distinguished success 
for several years. Edward Everett was among his pupils. 
He prepared several text-books for his school, and was an 
active contributor to the periodical press. Died in 1844. 

Bignan, bén’yén’, (ANNE,) a French poet and transia- 
tor of the classical school, born at Lyonsin 1795, produced 
good poetical versions of Homer’s “Iliad” (1830) and 
“ Odyssey,” (1840.) He obtained four prizes of the French 
Academy for original poems, among which are an “ Epis- 
tle to Cuvier,” and “ Napoleon in Russia,” (1844.) Died 
in November, 186r. 

Bigne, de la, deh 14 béii, (GacEs, g4s,) a French poet 
and ecclesiastic, born in Normandy about 1328, was 
chaplain successively to Philip of Valois, John IL., and 
Charles V., of France. 

Bigne, de la, (MARGUERIN, m&re’rAn’,) a French 
doctor of the Sorbonne, born at Bernieres-le-Patry about 
1546; died about 1590. 

Big/nell, (HENRy,) an English divine, born at Oxford 
in 1651; died about 1660. 

Bignicourt, de, deh bén’ye’koor’, (SIMON,) a French 
littérateur, born at Rheims in 1709; died in 1775. 

Bignon, bén’yon’, (ARMAND JEROME,) a French jurist, 
nephew of Jean Paul, noticed below, whom he succeeded 
as royal librarian, was born in 1711. He was a member 
of the French Academy, and of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. His son Jean Frédéric also became royal librarian. 
Died in 1772. 

Bignon, (JEAN PAuL,) grandson of Jérdme, noticed 
below, born in Paris in 1662, was appointed preacher to 
Louis XIV., and in 1718 became royal librarian. He 
was a member of the French Academy. He was a friend 
and patron of Tournefort, who named in his honour the 
genus Bignonia. Died in 1743. 
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Bignon, (JEROME,) a French magistrate and scholar, 
born in Paris in 1589, became a page and companion ot 
the dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII. He. was subse: 
quently councillor of state, and on the death of De Thou 
succeeded him as first keeper of the royal library. He 
was distinguished for his profound learning, and pleaded 
many important causes with great é/at. He wrote, 
among other works, a treatise “On the Grandeur of our 
Kings, and their Sovereign Power,” (1615.) Died in 1656. 
According to Voltaire, “he left a great name, rather than 
great works,” 

See Prrau, “‘ Vie de Jéréme Bignon,”’ 1757. 

Bignon, (Louis PIERRE Epouarp,) an able French 
statesman and historian, born at La Meilleraye in 1771. 
He was minister plenipotentiary to Baden in 1809, and 
soon after administrator-general of Austria. After the 
battle of Waterloo he was made minister of foreign 
affairs by Napoleon, was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1817, and created a peer of France in 1837. He 
was the author of a “ History of France from the 18th 
Brumaire to the Peace of Tilsit,” (6 vols., 1829-30,) and 
a “ History of France under Napoleon from the Peace of 
Tilsit to 1812,” (4 vols., 1838,) also of several political 
treatises. Napoleon bequeathed to M. Bignon 100,000 
francs, and charged him to write the history of French 
diplomacy from 1792 to 1815. Died in Paris in 1841. 

See Micnet, “‘ Notice sur L. P. E. Bignon,” 1842. 

Bignoni, de, da bén-yo’nee, (MARIO,) an Italian monk 
and eminent preacher, born in Venice; died in 1660. 

Bignotti, bén-yot’tee, (VINCENZO,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic and Ztéérateur, born at Vercelli in 1764; died in 
1831. 

Bisdni be-go/nee, (LUDOVICO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Brescia in 1712; died in 1785. 

Bigonnet, be’go’na’, (JEAN ADRIEN,) a French revo- 
lutionist and republican, born in 1755, became a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred. Died in 1832. 

Bigot, be’go’, (Emery,) a French scholar, born at 
Rouen in 1626. He discovered in the library of Florence 
the Greek text of the “Life of Saint Chrysostom” by 
Palladius, which he published in 1680. Died in 1689. 

Bigot, (GUILLAUME,) a French poet, born at Laval, 
in Maine, in 1502, became professor of philosophy at 
Tubingen. He published a “ Prelude of Christian Phi- 
losophy,” (‘‘ Christianze Philosophize Przeludium,” 1549.) 

Bigot, (MARIE,) a celebrated pianist, whose original 
name was KIENE, born at Colmar in 1786. She was in- 
structed in music by Haydn and Beethoven, by whom 
her performances were highly commended. Died in 1820, 

See Le Bas, “ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de Ja France.” 


Bigot de Palaprat. See PALAPRAT. 

Bigot de Preameneu, be’go’ deh pra’4m’nuh’, (FE- 
LIX JULIEN JEAN,) a French jurist, born at Rennes in 
1747, was made a count of the empire and grand officer 
of the legion of honour under Napoleon, and in 1815 a 
peer of France. He was a member of the French 
Academy, and a coadjutor of Portalis and others in the 
reformation of the civil code. Died in 1825. 


See NouGAREDE DE Fayet, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Bigot de Pré- 
ameneu.’’ 


Bigotier, be’go’te-a’, [| Lat. BicorHe/rtus, | (CLAUDE,) 
a Latin poet, born at Treffort, in La Bresse, about 1500, 
was professor of rhetoric at Lyons. 

Bigotiere, de la, deh 14 be’go’te-air’, (PERCHAM- 
BAULT, péR’sh6Nn’bO’,) a French officer, born at Rennes, 
served in the royalist army in La Vendée. Having been 
made prisoner at Mans, he was shot in 1794. 

Bigotiere, de la, (RENE DE PERCHAMBAULT,) a 
French jurist, born at Angers about 1640, wrote a treat- 
ise “On the Common Law of Brittany,” and other legal 
works. Died in 1727. 

Bigsby, (ROBER?,) an English antiquary, born at 
Nottingham about 1806. He published ‘Poems and 
Essays,” “The Antiquarian Enthusiast,” (3 vols., about 
1850,) and other works. 

Bihar? L6l, bi-ha’ree 16], a Hindoo poet, contempo- 
rary with Kabir. 

Biheron, be’rdn’ or be’e’rdn’, (MARIE CATHERINE,) 
a French anatomist, was born in Paris in 1719. She was 
patronized by the celebrated physicians Jussieu and Vil- 
loison in Paris, and by Hunter and Hewson in London. 
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Her anatomical cabinet was bought at her death for Cath- 
erine II. of Russia. Died in 1786. 

See CHAUDON et DELanpinE, ‘‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire Biogra- 
phique.”’ 

Bilain, be’lan’, (ANTOINE,) a French jurist and legal 
writer, born near Rheims; died in 1672. 

Bilderbeck, de, deh bél/dér’bék’ or bil’der-bék’, 
(L. F.,) BARON, a French novelist and dramatist, born 
at Wissembourg, in Alsace, lived about 1800. 

Bilderbeck, von, fon bil/der-bék’, (CHRISTOPH Lo- 
RENZ,) a German jurist, born at Schwerin in 1682. 

Bilderdijk or Bilderdyk, pronounced alike bil’der- 
dik’, (WILLEM,) an eminent Dutch poet, born at Amster- 
dam in 1756. He published in 1777 “‘The True Love of 
Fatherland,” (“De ware Liefde van het Vaderland,”) 
and in 1779 a successful translation of the ‘* dipus Ty- 
rannus” of Sophocles. In 1806 he was chosen by, King 
Louis Bonaparte to instruct him in the Dutch language, 
and afterwards elected one of the first members of the 
Institute then recently founded at Amsterdam. Among 
the most important of his numerous works may be named 
“Elius,” (1778,) ‘Miscellaneous Poems,” (1799,) “The 
Destruction of the First World,” (“De Ondergang der 
eerste Wereld,” 1817, unfinished,) ‘‘ Maladies of Literary 
Men,” “ Rural Life,” (“‘ Buitenleven,”) a free translation 
of some of Ossian’s poems, and a number of tragedies. 
He was distinguished for his attainments in almost every 
department of learning. “ Willem Bilderdijk,” says Bos- 
worth, “is the Samuel Johnson of the Dutch... . He 
was a giant in literature and intellectual strength, the 
most fertile of the Dutch writers.” Died at Haarlem in 
1831. 

His second wife, KATHARINA WILHELMINA, was the 
author of the tragedies of “ Elfrida” and ‘ Iphigenia,” 
and translated Southey’s ‘ Roderick.” Died in 1830. 

See JAN VAN WALRE, “‘ Ter Gedachtenis van W. Bilderdijk,”’ 
1832; J. pA Costa, ‘‘ Overzicht van het Leven en de Werken van W. 
Bilderdijk,” 1844; VAN Kempen, “ Histoire Littéraire ;’? LonGFrEet- 
Low, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,”’ vol. 1., 
1854; Boswortn’s “Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’’ preface, pp. cviit., 
C1X, 

Bilderdyk. See BILDERDIJK. 

Bilfinger, bil/fing-er, (GEORG BERNHARD,) a German 
philosopher of the school of Leibnitz, born at Canstadt, 
in Wiirtemberg, in 1693. He was curator of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, and a member of the Royal Acade- 
my of Berlin. He wrote a number of philosophical and 
scientific treatises in Latin. He obtained the prize of- 
fered by the French Academy of Sciences for an expla- 
nation of the cause of the weight of bodies. Died in 
1750. 

See AbvELUNG, Supplement to JécHeErR, ‘Allgemeines Gelehiten- 
Lexikon ;”? W. G. Tarincer, “‘ Leichenrede tiber den hoch zu be- 
trauernden Todesfall des zum seltenen Exempel,”  ete., 1750. 

Bilguer, bél’gair’, (JEAN ULRIC,) a distinguished 
Swiss surgeon and medical writer, born at Coire in 1720, 
became surgeon-general of the Prussian army about 1759, 
and received a title of nobility from the Emperor of Ger- 
many. His Latin treatise on the management of gunshot 
wounds (1761) has been translated into French, German, 
and English. Died in 1796. 


See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 


Bilguer, von, fon bél’gair’, (PAUL RUDOLF,) a famous 
German chess-player, born in 1809. He died in 1840, 
leaving a “ Manual of Chess-Playing,” which was com- 
pleted and published in 1843 by Heydebrand. 

Bilhon, be’lon’, (JEAN JOSEPH FREDERIC,) a French 
writer on political economy, born at Avignon in 1759; 
died in 1834. 

Bilhuber, bil’hoo’ber, (JosEPH FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man physician, born at Aurich in 1758; died in 1793. 

Bilintani, be-lén-ta/nee, (POMPEO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Venice, lived about 1530. 

Biliotti, be-le-ot’tee, (Ivo,) an Italian soldier, who 
lived about 1530, distinguished himself by his brave de- 
fence of Florence against the forces of Charles V. 

Bilistein, de, deh be‘le’stan’, (CHARLES LkopoLp 
ANDREU,) BARON, a French writer, born in Lorraine in 
1724, published an “Essay on the Navigation’ of Lor- 
raine,” and other works. 

Biliverti, be-le-vér’tee, (GIOVANNI,) a skilful painter, 
born at Florence in 1576, was a pupil of Cigoli, Among 
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his master-pieces are a “ Holy Family,” and the “Chas- 
tity of Joseph.” Died in 1644. 

See Lawnzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Bill, (RoBErr,) an English mechanician, distinguished 
for his zealous efforts to introduce the use of gas into 
England, was born in 1754; died in 1827. 

Billard, be’yar’, (CHARLES MICHEL,) a French phy- 
sician, born near Angers in 1800, translated from the 
English Thomson’s “ Elements of Chemistry.” Among 
his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on the Diseases of Infants,” 
(1828.) Died in 1832. 

Billard, (CLAuDE,) a French poet and dramatist, was 
counsellor to Queen Margaret of Valois. Died in 1618. 

Billard, (EriEnNr,) a French comic writer, born at 
Nancy; died in 1785. 

Billard, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French physician and medi- 
cal writer, born at Vesoul in 1726; died in 1790. 

Biliard, (PIERRE,) a French theologian, born in the 
department of Maine in 1653, wrote against the Jesuits 
a work entitled “The Beast with Seven Heads,” (1693.) 
Died in 1726. 

Billaud-Varenne, (or -Warennes,) he’y0’ va’rén’, 
(JAcQuEs Nicoras,) a French Jacobin, born at La Ro- 
chelle in 1756. As amember of the National Convention 
in 1792, he voted for the death of the royal family and 
the ministers, and in various ways distinguished himself 
by the violence of his measures. He was subsequently 
made president of the Convention, and a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety. He was exiled to Cayenne, 
in company with Collot d’Herbois, in 1795, and after- 
wards went to Hayti, where he died in 18109. 

See ‘*Mémoires de Billaud-Varennes,”’ 2 vols., 1821; THIERs, 
** Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.’’ 

Billault, be’ys’, (AucusrE ADOLPHE MARrIE,) a 
French jurist and politician, born at Vannes in 1805. 
He was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1837, and 
distinguished himself as a legislator. In 1848 he was a 
republican member of the Constituent Assembly. Hav- 
ing given his adhesion to the policy of Napoleon, he be- 
came president of the legislative body in 1851. He was 
minister of the interior from July, 1854, to 1858, and 
succeeded Walewski as minister of state in June, 1863. 
Died in October of the same year. 

Billaut, (ApAM.) See ADAM-BILLAUT. 

Bille, bil’/leh, (StEEN ANDERSEN,) a Danish admiral, 
born in Funen in 1751, took part in the blockade of 
Tunis, (1796,) and the battle of Copenhagen, (18or.) 
Died in 1833. 

Bille, (STEEN ANDERSEN,) son of the preceding, born 
at Copenhagen in 1797, served in the French army in the 
campaign of 1823. He was made by the King of Den- 
mark minister of the marine, and rear-admiral, in 1852. 
He commanded a scientific expedition around the world 
in 1845-47, and published a narrative of the same, (3 
vols., 1849-51.) 

Billeberg, bil/leh-béra’, (JOHAN,) a Swedish savant, 
professor of mathematics at Upsal. Died in 1717. 

Billecocg, be’ye-kok, (JEAN BAprisTE LOuIS JOSEPH,) 
an eminent French advocate and /ztérateur, born in Paris 
in 1765; died in 1829. 

See Dupin, ‘‘ Notice sur Billecocq.”’ 

Billemaz, bél’m&’ or be’ye-ma’, (Francors B.,) a 
French Jacobin, born at Belley about 1750, was executed 
in 1793 on a charge of being an agent of the Girondists. 

Billerbek, von, fon bil’ler-bék’, (CONSTANTINE,) born 
at Janikow in 1713, served in the Prussian army in the 
principal campaigns of the Seven Years’ war, and was 
made lieutenant general and chevalier of the Black Eagle 
in 1784. Died in 1785. 

Billerey, bé?’ra’ or be’ye-rd’, (CLAUDE NICOLAS,) a 
French physician, born about 1667 at Besangon, where 
he was professor of medicine. Died in 1759. 

Billet, be’y4’, (PieRRE,) a French scholar and Latin 
poet, born in 1656, was professor of rhetoric in the col- 
lege du Plessis. Died in 1719. 

Billi, (JAcqurEs.) See BILLy, 

Billican, bil/le-k4n’, (THEOBALD,) also called Ger- 
lach, a German reformer, born at Billigheim, was con- 
verted by Luther about 1518, He preached at Nord- 
lingen, and Jectured on law at Heidelberg, Died in 1554. 

Billich, bil’/lix, [Lat. Bitiicn’ius,] (ANTON GuN- 
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THER,) a German physician and chemist, wrote a treatise 
“On the Three Chemical Principles,” in Latin. 

Billing, be’yAn’, (SIGISMOND,) a French officer, born 
at Colmar in 1773. He was commandant of the national 
guard of Paris during the Hundred Days, and was ap- 
pointed chief of the staff by La Fayette in 1830. Died in 
1832. 

Bil’ling3, (JosEPH,) an English navigator, commanded 
an expedition sent out in 1787 by Catherine II. of Rus- 
sia, and discovered some islands in the Northern Ocean. 

See ‘‘ Découvertes des Russes dans le Nord.” 


Billings, (WiILLtAM,) said to have been the first 
American musical composer, was born in Boston in 1746. 
He intréduced a new style of church music, which ob- 
tained great popularity in New England. He was an 
intimate friend of Samuel Adams. Died in 1800. 

Bil/lingS-ley, (Sir HENry,) an English mathemati- 
cian, translated Euclid’s “Elements of Geometry” into 
English, with notes by Whitehead. Died in 1606. 

Bil/ling-ton, (Mrs. EL1zAneTH Weichsel—@ix’sel,) 
a celebrated English vocalist, of German extraction, born 
in London in 1770. She was married when very young 
to Mr. Billington, a musician of Drury Lane Theatre, 
with whom she visited the principal cities of Europe. 
She was everywhere received with enthusiasm, and is 
said to have realized ten thousand pounds in one year 
by her engagements. Died in 1818. 

See her “‘ Autobiographic Memoirs,” 1792; OxBERRY, “ Dramatic 
Biography.” 

Billot, be’yo’, (JEAN,) a French preacher, born at 
Déle in 1709; died in 1767. 

Billouet, bél’yoo’d’ or be’yoo’d’, (PHILIPPE,) a French 
Hebraist, born at Rouen in 1084; died at Orléans in 1720. 

Billuart, bél’yii-Ar’ or be’yii-r’, (CHARLES RENE,) a 
French theologian, and professor of philosophy in the 
college of Douay, born in 1685; died in 1757. 

Billy. See BELLY. 

Billy, de, deh be’ye’, (JACQUES,) a French scholar, 
born at Guise in 1535, translated into Latin the works 
of Saint Gregory Nazianzen, Saint John Chrysostom, and 
John of Damascus. Died in 158r. 

Billy, de, (JACQUES,) a French mathematician and sci- 
entific writer, born at Compiegne in 1602; died in 1679. 

Billy, de, (NIcoLAs ANTOINE,) a French ecclesiastic 
and writer, born at Vesoul in 1753; died in 1825. 

Bi/lon or Pi/lon, an Armenian historian, born in 
643 A.D. He wrote a “ History of the Patriarchs of Ar- 
menia,”’ and translated into Armenian the “ Ecclesiastical 
History” of Socrates. Died in 711. 

Bilon, be’lbn’, (FRANGOIS MARIE HIPPOLYTE,) a 
French physician, born at Grenoble in 1780, was a pupil 
of Bichat. He was a contributor to the “ Dictionnaire 
des Sciences médicales.”” Died in 1824. 

Bilotta, be-lot’t&, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian jurist, 
wrote some legal works. Died in 1636. 

Bilotta, (GIovANNI CAMILLO,) an Italian jurist and 
legal writer, born in 1557; died in 1588. 

Bilotta, (OTravio,) son of Giambattista, noticed above, 
was a jurist at Naples. Died about 165c. 

Bilotta, (ScIPIONE,) an Italian jurist and legal writer. 
Died in 158r. 

Bils, van, van bils, [Lat. Brv’srus,] (LopEWIK,) a 
Dutch anatomist, who lived about 1670-90, pretended 
to have a secret process by which he could preserve 
bodies from decomposition. 

Bil’son, (THOMAS,) a learned English prelate, born 
at Winchester in 1536, became Bishop of Worcester in 
1596, and of Winchester in 1597. He published ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church,” ‘The True 
Difference between Christian Subjection and Unchristian 
Rebellion,” (1595,) and ‘*The Survey of Christ’s Suffer- 
ings for Man’s Redemption, etc.,” (1604.) Died in 1616. 

Bimard. See LA Basrie. 

Bimbi, bém’bee,( BARTOLOMMEO,) a Florentine painter 
of flowers and fruit, born in 1648 ; died in 1725. 

Bimet, be’md’, (PIERRE,) a French /itéérateur, born at 
Avignon in 1687; died in 1760. 

Binasco, be-n4s’/ko, or Binaschi, be-n4s’kee, (FI- 
LIPPO,) an Italian poet, born at Binasco, in the duchy of 
Milan; died in 1576. 

Binchois, ban’shw4’, (GILLES,) a musician, who lived 
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about 1400-20, made improvements in harmony and the 
notation of music. 

See Ff&tis, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,’” 

Binck. See BINK. 

Binder, bin’der, (WILHELM CHRISTIAN,) a German 
writer, born at Weinsberg in 1810. In 1846 he became 
editor of the ‘Encyclopedia for Catholic Germany.” 
He published, besides other works, ‘The German 
Horace,” (3d edition, 1841,) and ‘ Prince Metternich 
and his Times,” (3d edition, 1845.) 

Bineau, be’nd’, (AMAND,) a French chemist, born 
about 1810, became professor of chemistry at Lyons. He 
collected and published in 1837 a series of lectures on 
chemical philosophy, by Thénard. 

Bineau, (JEAN MarrTIAL,) a French engineer and 
financier, born at Gennes, in Maine et-Loire, in 1805. He 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly in April, 1849, 
and was minister of public works from October of that 

ear to January, 1851. He became minister of finance 
in January, 1852. Died in September, 1855. 

Binet, be’nd’, (CLAUDE,) a French poet, born at Beau- 
vais, was a friend of Ronsard, who intrusted to him the 
publication of his works. 

Binet, (ETIENNE,) a French Jesuit, born at Dijon in 
1569, is satirized in Pascal’s “‘ Provincial Letters.” Died 
in 1639. 

Binet, (Errenngz,) a French surgeon, practised in the 
army, and was killed at the siege of Rochelle in 1627 or 
1628. 

Binet, (FRANGcoIs IstpoRE,) a French preacher and 
Capuchin monk, born at Niort in 1720. 

Binet, (J AcQUES PHILIPPE MARIE,) an eminent French 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Rennes in 1786. 
He succeeded Delambre in 1823 as professor of astron- 
omy in the College of France, and in 1843 replaced 
Lacroix in the department (section) of geometry at the 
Academy of Sciences. He wrote a number of valuable 
treatises on geometry and natural philosophy, among 
which is a “ Memoir on the Composition of Forces and 
the Composition of Momenta,” (1815.) Died in 1856. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire,’? (Supplément.) 

Binet, (REN#¥,) a French /éttérateur, born near Beau- 
vais in 1729. He published a “ History of the Decline 
of Morals among the Romans,” (1795,) and a good trans- 
lation of the works of Virgil and Horace. Died in 1812. 

See Boutarp, “ Notice sur la Vie de R. Binet,”’ 1817. 

Bing. See BEER-BING. 

Bingham, bing’am, (GEORGE,) an English divine, born 
in Dorsetshire in 1713, wrote a “‘ Vindication of the Doc- 
trine and Liturgy of the Church of England,” (1774,) “ Es- 
say on the Millennium,” and other works. Died in 18c0. 

Bingham, (Sir GEORGE Ripout,) an English major- 
general, born in 1777, served in the Peninsular war. He 
was subsequently charged to convey Napoleon to Saint 
Helena, Died in 1833. 

Bing’ham, (JoHN A.,) an American lawyer and Jegis- 
lator, born in Pennsylvania in 1815. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1840, and was elected a member of Congress, 
in 1854, by the Republicans of the twenty-first district of 
Ohio. He was re-elected at five subsequent elections, 
and acquired distinction as a debater. On the 24th of 
February, 1868, Thaddeus Stevens and Mr. Bingham 
were appointed a committee to impeach Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, at the bar of the 
Senate. He was also chairman of the managers who con- 
ducted the impeachment in April, 1868, and was re- 
elected to Congress in October of that year. 

Bingham, (JosEpu,) an eminent English scholar and 
divine, born in Yorkshire in 1668. He published, m 
1722, “Antiquities of the Christian Church,” (‘‘ Origines 
Ecclesiasticze,” 10 vols.,) esteemed one of the most valu- 
able works of the kind. Died in 1723. His son Joseph 
prepared an edition of the ‘Story of the Theban War,” 
published after his death. 

See Ricuwarp Bincuam, “Life of Joseph Bingham,” 1829. 

Bingham, (PEREGRINE,) an English writer on law, 
born about 1788. He published several legal treatises, 
(1820-40,) and ‘Reports in the Common Pleas,” (1822- 
34.) Died in 1864. 

Bingham, (Sir RICHARD,) an English general, who had 
a high command in the reign of Elizabeth. He served 
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with distinction against the Irish insurgents about 1586- 
)2. He was the ancestor of the Earls “of Lucan, 

Bingham, (WILLIAM,) an American Senator, born in 
1752. He married Miss Willing, of Philadelphia, in 1780. 
He represented Pennsylvania in the Senate of the United 
States from 1795 to 1801. Died at Bath, England, in 1804. 
His daughter was married to Sir Francis Baring’s son. 

Bingham. See Lucan, Eart or. 

Bing’ley, a celebrated actor, of English extraction, 
born at Rotterdam in 1755; died in 1818. 

Bingley, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and miscel- 
laneous writer, born in Yorkshire. He published, among 
other works, “Memoirs of British Quadrupeds,” (1819,) 
Saale Economy of a Christian Life,” ‘Animal Biog- 
raphy,” and “Useful Knowledge,” (3 vols. 8vo, 1816.) 
Died in 1823. ‘ 

Bini, bee’nee, (CARLO,) an Italian writer and repub- 
lican, born at Leghorn in 1806, was a friend of Mazzini 
and devoted to his political principles. Died in 1842. 

Bini, bee/nee, [Lat. Bin’1us,] (SEVERIN,) a German 
ecclesiastic, and professor of theology at Cologne, was 
born in Rhenish Prussia. Died in 1641. 

Bink or Binck, bink, (JAKoB,) a celebrated painter 
and engraver, born at Cologne about 1500, is supposed to 
have studied under Albert Diirer. He became portrait- 
painter to Christian VIII. of Denmark. Died about 1560. 

Binkes, binks, (JAKoB,) a Dutch mariner, who in 1676 
defended the island of Tobago for a time against Admiral 
D’Estrées. He perished by an explosion the same year. 

Bin/ney, (Amos,) M.D., an American naturalist, born 
in Boston in 1803, was noted as a patron of art and 
science. He possessed an ample fortune, which he ex- 
pended liberally in the promotion of science and the pa- 
tronage of art. He was president of the Boston Society 
of Natural History at the time of his death. Among his 
works is ‘‘ Terrestrial and Air-Breathing Mollusks of the 
United States,” illustrated by beautiful engravings, (3 
vols., 1851.) Died at Rome in 1847. 


See a notice of A. Brnney, prefixed to the above work, by A. A. 
Goutp, who edited the same. 


Binney, (Horace,) a distinguished lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, was born in that city in 1780. At an early age 
he entered Harvard College, where he graduated in 1797, 
dividing the first honours with his classmate, the late 
Judge White, of Salem, Massachusetts. He is now (1869) 
the only surviving member of his class. He studied law 
in Philadelphia, in the office of Jared Ingersoll, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1800. He devoted himself with 
great assiduity to his profession, and in a few years stood 
at its head with John Sergeant, Charles Chauncey, and 
other eminent lawyers. He took a leading part in the 
most important cases in the higher courts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was frequently called to the supreme court of 
the United States. More than once he had tendered to 
him high judicial positions, which he declined. Towards 
the close of President Jackson’s first administration Mr. 
Binney was elected to Congress, where his ability and 
eloquence soon gave him a commanding position. He 
appeared in court for the last time in 1843, when he 
made his celebrated argument in the supreme court of 
the United States in the case of Vidal versus the Mayor 
of Philadelphia. ‘This argument, which was exhaustive 
and is regarded as unanswerable, is often cited as autho- 
rity, by the bench and bar throughout the United States, 
on questions involving the law of charitable uses, and it 
has been referred to in England by eminent jurists in 
terms of the highest commendation. Mr. Binney’s last 
appearance before his legal brethren was on the occasion 
of the death of his friend, the Honourable John Ser- 
geant ; and in delineating the character of that distin- 
guished man he spoke with eloquence and touching 
pathos.* His great and varied learning, his Jarge expe- 
rience and profound judgment in all matters pertaining 
to his profession, joined to his consistent and upright 
character, have given Mr. Binney a position of authority | ; 
and influence to which few men have attained. Among 
his most important writings we may mention “An In- 
quiry into the Formation of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress,” (1859,) and_ his Eulogiums on Chief-Justice 


* His remarks on that occasion are to be found in ‘“‘ Wallace’s Cir- 


cuit Court Reports,” vol. ii. 
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Tilghman (1827) and on Chief-Justice Marshall, (1836.) 
His argument in the Vidal case, before referred to, was 
published in Philadelphia in 1844, (1 vol. 8vo.) Binney’s 
ss Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ in six volumes, are esteemed models of their kind, 

See ‘‘ Quarterly Review): for April, 1860. 

Bin/ney, (THOMAS,) an eloquent English noncon- 
formist minister, born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne about 
1800. He settled in London about 1830, and preached 
many years inthe Weigh-House Chapel. He is the author 
of numerous popular works, among which are “The 
Closet and the Church,” “ The Practical Power of Faith,” 
and ‘Is it possible to make the Best of both Worlds ?” 

Bin’/ning, (HwGu,)a Scottish Presbyterian‘minister, 
born in Ayrshire in 1627, became professor of moral phi- 
losophy at Glasgow. Died in 1654. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Emment Scotsmen.’’ 

Binninger, bin/ning-er, (JEAN NuicoLas,) born at 
Montbelliard in 1628, was physician to the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Binos, de, deh be’nos’, L’ ABBE, a French traveller, 
born in 1730, published in 1786 an account of his travels 
in Egypt and Palestine. Died in 1803. 

Binterim, bin’ter-im, (ANTON JoSEPH,) a German 
Catholic theologian, born at Dusseldorf in 1779, pub- 
lished “‘ Memorable Things (Denxkwirdighkeiten) respect- 
ing the Catholic Church, 2 (7 vols., 1825-32,) and other 
works. Died in 1855. 

Bintinaye, de la, deh 14 ban’te’na’, (AGATHON Ma- 
RIE RENE,) a French naval officer, born at Rennes in 
1758; died in 1792. 

Bioern. See Born. 

Biolco. See BEOLCO. 

By’on, [Biwr,] a Greek tragic poet, mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laertius, lived probably i in the first century B.C. 

Bion of Abde’ ra, a Greek mathematician, who lived in 
the third or fourth century B.c. 

Bion of Borysthenes, a philosopher, who lived about 
280 B.c. After professing nearly all the systems of philo- 
sophy in turn, he embraced that of the Peripatetics. 

Bion oe Biwr] of Smyrna, a celebrated bucolic poet, 
lived under the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus Il. of 
Egypt. He was a contemporary and friend of Moschus, 
who composed an elegy in his honour. His style is 
elegant, and his versification harmonious. His principal 
extant poem is a lament for Adonis. He is supposed 
to have died by poison. 

Bion, be’6n’, (JEAN,) a French priest, born at Dijon 
in 1668, was converted to Protestantism, and subsequently 
took charge of an English congregation in Holland. He 
wrote a “ Narrative of the Sufferings of the Protestants 
in the Galleys of France,” (1708.) 

Bion, (JEAN Mari£,) a French jurist, and member of 
the National Convention, (1792,) voted for the imprison- 
ment of the king. He became secretary in the Council 
of Five Hundred about 1795. 

Bion, (Nicouas,) a French engineer and mechanician, 
born in 1652. He wrote a “ Treatise on the Construction, 
etc. of Mathematical Instruments,” etc. Died in 1733. 

Biondi, be-on/dee, (ANGELICA LuciA,) an Itahan 
poetess, daughter of the architect Zucchi, was born in 
Piedmont in 1771; died in 1805. 

Biondi, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian “e¢tévatens 
and diplomatist, born in Dalmatia in 1572. Having been 
introduced by Sir Henry Wotton to James I. of England, 
he was employed by that sovereign in several embassies. 
He wrote, in Italian, a ‘‘ History of the Civil War between 
the Houses of Lancaster and York,” (1637.) Diedin 1644. 


See Nictron, “‘ Mémoires.” 


Biondo, be-on’do, |Lat. BLon’pus,] (MICHAEL AN- 
GELO,) an Italian physician and medical writer, born at 
Venice in 1497; died about 1560. 

Biondo Flavio. See FLAVIO. 

Bi6drn, Bicern, or Bjorn, be-drn’, I, King of Sweden 
in the eighth century, was surnamed: IRONSIDES. 

Biorn III. reigned in the ninth century. He favoured 
the introduction of Christianity into Sweden. 

Biérn or Bjorn, be-drn’ or byédrn, sometimes writ- 
ten Beorn, a historian of the seventeenth century, born 
in Iceland, was the author of a work on the discov eries 
in Greenl and, “De Novitiis Greenlandorum Indiciis.” 
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Biot, be’o’, (EDouaRD ConsTanv,) a French Orien- 
talist, son of Jean Baptiste, noticed below, was born in 
Paris in 1803. He was a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. He translated several works from the 
Chinese, and was a contributor to the “Journal Asia- 
tique.” Died in 1850. 

Biot, be’o’ or be’ot’, (JEAN BApTIsTE,) a celebrated 
French astronomer, optician, and natural philosopher, 
born in Paris on the 21st of April, 1774. He was edu- 
cated in the college Louis-le-Grand and in the Poly- 
technic School, and became professor of physics in the 
College of France in 1800. Having written some mathe- 
matical essays, he was elected to the Academy of Sciences 
in 1803, and accompanied Gay-Lussac in his ascension 
bya balloon in 1804. His “ Analytic Treatise on Curves 
and Surfaces of the Second Degree” (1802) was highly 
esteemed and often reprinted. In 1805 he published an 
“Elementary Treatise on Physical Astronomy,” (3d edi- 
tion, 6 vols., 1850.) He was appointed a member of the bu- 
reau of longitudes, and in 1806 was employed by the gov- 
ernment, in conjunction with Arago, in the measurement 
of the arc of the meridian in Spain. He obtained the 
chair of physical astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences 
in 1809. Biot was chosen a member of the Royal Sociey 
of London about 1815. He was sent to the Shetland 
Islands, in 1817, to perform a geodesic operation. His 
“ Treatise on Experimental Physics and Mathematics” 
(4 vols., 1816) is called one of the best on that subject. 
In 1821 he published “ Geodesical, Astronomical, and 
Physical Observations made in Spain, France, England, 
and Scotland, to determine the Variation of Gravity, etc.” 
He contributed many articles to the “Journal des Sa- 
vants” and the “Annales de Chimie et de Physique.” 
For the “Biographie Universelle” he wrote many able 
notices of scientific men, among whom were Descartes, 
Dr. Franklin, and Galileo. In his ‘ Memoir on Circular 
Polarization and its Application to Organic Chemistry” 
(read in 1833) he announced a new discovery, which has 
been applied with success in testing the quality of sugar. 
He received in 1840 the Rumford medal of the Royal 
Society of London for his researches in the circular po- 
larization of light. He was admitted to the French 
Academy in 1856, in consideration of the beauty and 
eloquence of his writings, among which we should notice 
his “‘ Researches on Ancient Astronomy.” He married 
in early life a daughter of Professor Brisson. Died in 
1862, in his eighty-eighth year. 

See Le Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France ;”’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for July, 1818. 

Birago, be-r4’go, (CARLO,) BARON oF, a distinguished 
military engineer, born near Milan in 1792, was the in- 
ventor of the system of bridges called by his name. Died 
in 1845. 

Birago, (FRANCESCO,) an accomplished Italian gentle- 
man and writer, born at Milan in 1562. He was well 
versed in the sczenza cavalleresca, t.e. the laws of honour 
and chivalry, on which he wrote several works of much 
merit. He was appealed to as an oracle or arbiter on 
questions of chivalry. Died about 1640. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Birago, (JAcopo,) sometimes called Lapo or Lampo, 
an Italian scholar and Hellenist, born in Tuscany about 
1420. He became professor of literature and philosophy 
at Bologna, and translated Plutarch’s “ Lives” into Latin. 

Birago Avogadro, be-ra’go 4-vo-ga’/dRo, (GIAMBAT- 
TISTA,) an Italian historian and jurist, wrote an “ African 
History,” (1650,) which has been translated into French. 

Birague, be-ra’g¢4, (CLEMENTE,) a Spanish artist, born 
about 1560, is said to have been the inventor of engray- 
ing on diamonds. Among his works of this kind is a 
portrait of Don Carlos, son of Philip IT. 

Birague, de, deh be’r&g¢’, (FLAMINIO,) a French poet, 
nephew of René, noticed below, lived about 1570. 

Birague, de, (RENE,) a statesman and cardinal under 
Henry II. and Charles IX., was born at Milan in 1510. 
He became keeper of the seals in 1570, and on the death 
of L’H6pital obtained the title of chancellor. He is said 
to have been one of the principal instigators of the Mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew. Died in 1583. 


See De Tuou, ‘Historia sui Temporis;’? Morir, “ Diction- 
naire Historique.” 
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Biran. See MAINE DE BIRAN. 

Birch, bé€rk, (JOHANN GEoRG,) a Danish author, 
born in 1750, lived at Seeland; died in 1795. 

Birch, (PEvER,) an English divine, born in 1652, be. 
came prebendary of Westminster. 

Birch, (SAMUEL,) an English antiquary, born in Lon- 
don about 1813. He has written on Greek and Roman 
antiquities and Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Birch, (THomas,) D.D.,. an English historian and 
biographer, born in London in 1705. He was originally 
a member of the Society of Friends, but he subsequently 
entered into orders in the Church of England. He be- 
came a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1734, and one of 
its secretaries in 1752. He published, in 1741, his ** Gene- 
ral Dictionary, Historical and Critical,” (10 vols.,) being 
a translation of Bayle’s work, with great additions. He 
also wrote a “Life of Archbishop Tillotson,” “ Life of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, Son of James I.,” and other 
works. Died in 1766. 

Birch/ing-ton, written also Brychington,(STEPHEN,) 
an English monk and chronicler, wrote a “ History of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury down to 1368,” published 
in Wharton’s ‘ Anglia Sacra.” 

Birch-Pfeiffer, béérk’pfi/fer, (CHARLOTYE,) a popu- 
lar German actress and dramatic writer, born at Stuttgart 
in 1800, was the author of “The Favourites,” (‘ Die 
Giinstlinge,”) “Hinko,” and other plays. Died in De- 
cember, 1868. 

Birck’/beck, (Srmon,) an English divine, born in 
Westmoreland in 1584, published a work entitled “The 
Protestant’s Evidence.” 

Birckner, béérk/ner, (MICHAEL GOTTLIEB,) a Danish 
author, born at Copenhagen in 1756, was vicar at Kor- 
soer. He gained a high reputation by his writings, among 
which is a “ Plea for the Liberty of the Press,” (1797.) 
Died in 1798. 

See his ‘‘Autobiography,”’ 1797, and a German translation of the 
same, 1812; also Krarr og Nyerup, “‘ Litteraturlexicon.”’ 

Bird, (CHARLES SmIrH,) an English theologian and 
controversialist, born about 1795; died in 1862. 

Bird, (Epwarp,) an eminent English painter of rural 
and domestic scenes, born at Wolverhampton in 1772. 
His pictures of the “Choristers Rehearsing,” ‘Good 
News,” and “The Will,” established his reputation, and 
caused him to be elected an academician. He was ap- 
pointed painter to the Princess Charlotte about 1813. 
Among his other works we may name ‘The Surrender 
of Calais,” “ The Field of Chevy Chase the Day after the 
Battle,” ‘‘ The Gipsy Boy,” ‘‘ The Country Auction,” and 
“The Death of Eh.” For the last-named picture he 
obtained from the Marquis of Stafford the sum of five 
hundred guineas. Died in 1819. 

See CunninGHAM, “‘ Lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 


Bird, (FRANCIS,) an English sculptor, born in London 
in 1667. Among his works are Dr. Busby’s monument, 
in Westminster Abbey, and a statue of Queen Anne. 
Died in 1731. 

Bird, (GoLpING,) an English medica] writer, born in 
1815, practised in London with success. He contributed 
many treatises to medical periodicals, and published 
“Elements of Natural Philosophy,” (2d edition, 1843.) 
Died in 1854. 

Bird, (JOHN,) an English mechanician and instrument- 
maker, published a work entitled “Method of Dividing 
Astronomical Instruments.” Died in 1776. 

Bird, (RoBERT MoN?rGOMERY,) M.D., an American 
author, born at New Castle, Delaware, in 1803. He 
began to practise medicine in Philadelphia, and produced 
successful tragedies, entitled “‘ The Gladiator” and “ Ora- 
loosa.” In 1834 he published “Calavar, a Romance of 
Mexico.” Among his other works are “ The Infidel,” a 
novel, (1835,) and “The Adventures of Robin Day,” 
(1839.) He became in 1847 joint editor and proprietor 
of the “North American and United States Gazette,” 
published in Philadelphia. He was distinguished for his 
learning, versatility, and practical ability. Died in 1854. 

See Griswo.p’s ‘t Prose Writers of America.” 

Birde or Byrd, bird, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Eng- 
lish composer of church music, born about 1540. He 
was a pupil of Thomas Tallis, and became, conjointly 
with him, organist to Queen Elizabeth in 1575. Among 
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his best productions are his “Sacred Songs,” and his 
magnificent canon entitled “ Non Nobis, Domine,” which 
is still popular. Died in 1623. 

See Burney, ‘‘ General History of Music.” 

Biré, be’rd’, (PIERRE,) a French jurist, lived about 1580, 

Biren, bee’ren, Biron, bee’ron, or Buren, boo’ren, 
(ERNEST JOHN,) Duke of Courland, born in 1690. He 
was patronized by Anne, Duchess of Courland, who, on 
becoming Empress of Russia, made him governor and 
duke of Courland. He was made regent by the empress 
at her death, but, having formed a scheme to marry his 
son to the Princess Elizabeth, he was exiled to Siberia. 
He was afterwards recalled by Peter III. Died in 1772. 

See Ruent, “Geschichte E. J. von Biron,” 2 vols., 1764; Hem- 
PEL, “‘ Leben des Herzogs E. J. von Curland,”’ 1772; KaRAmsIN, 
“ Histoire de la Russie.”? 

Birger, béér/ger, King of Sweden, born in 1281, was 
deposed by his subjects, and died in Denmark in 1321. 

Birger de Bielbo, (Bjelbo,) béér’ger da be él’bo, 
Duke of Gothia, born about 1210, was a brother-in-law 
of Eric, King of Sweden, on whose death he became 
regent of the kingdom. He founded the city of Stock- 
holm, and introduced numerous reforms into the goy- 
ernment. Died in 1266. 

See SrteversTocpg, “Areminne éfver Birger Jarl till Bjallbo,” 1787. 

Biringuccio, be-rén-goot’/cho, (VANUCCI,) an Italian 
mathematician, lived about 1520. He wrote a work on 
pyrotechny. 

Birk’beck, (GEORGE,) an English physician and edu- 
cational reformer, born in Yorkshire in 1776. He gradu- 
ated at Edinburgh, where he made the acquaintance of 
Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, and Sidney Smith. He became 
soon after professor in the Andersonian Institution at 
Glasgow. From 1801 to 1804 he gave a gratuitous course 
of lectures to the mechanics of that city, which were 
numerously attended. In 1823 the London Mechanics’ 
Institution was founded, and Dr. Birkbeck was elected 
its president. Died in 1841. 

See Kwicut, “‘ Dictionary of Arts, Commerce,” ete. 

Birk’en-head or Berk’en-head, (Sir JouN,) an Eng- 
lish journalist, born in Cheshire about 1615. In 1642 he 
became editor of ‘The Court Mercury,” or ‘‘Mercurius 
Aulicus,” a royalist journal. After the restoration he 
became a member of Parliament for Wilton, and a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. Died in 1679. 

Birk’/head, [Lat. BircHEA’bDus,] (HENRY,) an Eng- 
lish writer and Latin poet, born in London in 1617. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Birnbaum, béérn’/bowm, (JOHANN MICHAEL FRANzZ,) 
a German J/ittérateur, born at Bamberg in 1790, became 
professor of law and chancellor of the University at Gies- 
sen. (1848.) 

Bir’ney, (DAvip BEL1,) an American general, son of 
James G. Birney, noticed below, born at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, in 1825. He was a lawyer before the rebellion, and 
resided in Philadelphia. About the end of 1861 he was 
appointed a brigadier-general. He served with distinc- 
tion at Fredericksburg, December, 1862, and at Chancel- 
lorsville, May, 1863. Having been raised to the rank of 
major-general, he commanded a division at the battle of 
Gettysburg, July, 1863, and in several battles between 
Grant and Lee in 1864. In July of that year he obtained 
command of the tenth- army corps. He died in Phila- 
delphia, October, 1864. 

See Tenney, ‘‘ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion.” 

Birney, (JAMEs G.,) a distinguished opponent of sla- 
very, born at Danville, Kentucky, in 1792 or 1793. He 
studied Jaw, which he practised at Huntsville, Alabama. 
About 1834 he began to advocate publicly the immediate 
emancipation of slaves, and liberated twenty or more 
which he owned, thus sacrificing property valued at sev- 
eral thousand dollars. He founded an anti-slavery paper, 
called ‘The Philanthropist,” at Cincinnati, in 1834 or 
1835. His office was attacked bya mob, which threw his 
press into the Ohio River. About 1836 he was appointed 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
afterwards resided several years in New York City. He 
acted an important part in the organization of a new po- 
litical party, called the “‘ Liberty Party,” by which he was 
nominated for the Presidency in 1840, About 1842 he 
removed to Saginaw, Michigan. He received 62,263 
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votes as the candidate of the Liberty party in the Presi- 
dential election of 1844. He was author of a tract en- 
titled “The American Churches the Bulwarks of Ame- 
rican Slavery.” Died near Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
in 1857, leaving several sons. ; 

Bir’nie, (Sir RicHARpD,) a Scottish magistrate, born 
at Banff about 1760. Asa police magistrate in London, 
he rendered service in the suppression of a riot in 1820. 
Died in 1832. 

See CHAmpers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Biroli, be-ro’lee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian physician 
and botanist, born at Novara in 1772, became professor 
of botany and materia medica at Turin, and published 
several works on agriculture, etc. Died in 1825. 

Biron. See BIREN. 

Biron, de, deh be’rdn’, (ARMAND de Gontaut—deh 
gon’td’,) Duc, a French marshal, born about 1524. 
He fought against the Huguenots at Saint-Denis and 
Moncontour, and subsequently under Henry IV. at Ivry. 
He was killed at the siege of Epernay in 1592. 

Biron, de, (ARMAND Louis DE GONTAUT,) Duc de 
Lauzun, a nephew of Louis Antoine, noticed below, was 
born in Paris in 1747. He fought in America for the 
United States about 1780, and was appointed general-in- 
chief of the army of the Rhine in July, 1792." He defeated 
the Vendeans at: Parthenay in 1793. Having offended 
the Committee of Public Safety by insisting on resigning 
his command, he was executed in December, 1793. 

Biron, de, (CHARLES ARMAND,) Duc, a French gen- 
eral, born in 1663. He obtained the baton of marshal 
in the reign of Louis XV. Died in 1756. 

Biron, de, (CHARLES DE GONTAUT,) Duc, son of Ar- 
mand de Gontaut, noticed above, born in 1562, was a 
favourite of Henry IV., who gave him the title of mar- 
shal of France and appointed him in 1595 Governor of 
Burgundy. Being afterwards convicted of conspiring 
with the Duke of Savoy against the French king, he was 
put to death in 1602. 

See De Tuov, ‘‘ Historia sui Temporis;”? Martir-R1zo, “ His- 
toria de Ja Vida de] Duque de Biron,” 1629. 

Biron, de, (Louris ANTOINE,) a son of Charles Ar- 
mand, noticed above, born in 1700, served in Italy, Flan- 
ders, etc., and became marshal of France. Died in 1788. 

Biroteau, be’ro’t0’, (JEAN BaprisrE,) a French Gi- 
rondist, born at Perpignan, was a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, and voted at the trial of the king for 
the appeal to the people. He was executed on a charge 
of treason in 1793. 

See TuikErs, ‘‘ Histoire de Ja Révolution Francaise.” 

Birr, bé€r, (ANTOINE,) a Swiss physician and critic, 
born in 1693, became professor of Greek at Bale. 

Bisaccioni, be-84t-cho’nee,(MAJOLINO, mié-yo-lee’no,) 
Count, an Italian soldier, diplomatist, and writer, born 
at Ferrara in 1582. He was employed in various em- 
bassies by the Duke of Savoy and other princes. Died 
in 1663. 

See MazzucHe tt, ‘‘Scrittori d’Italia.” 

Bi8/bie, (NATHANIEL,) D.D., an English divine, wrote 
“The Modern Pharisee,” and a number of sermons. 
Died in 1695. 

Biscaino, bés-k4-ee/n0, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
painter and engraver, born at Genoa in 1632 ; died in 1657. 

Bischof, bish’off, (KARL Gusrav,) a German chemist 
and geologist, born at Word, near Nuremberg, in 1792, 
became professor of chemistry at Bonn in 1822. He 
published a ‘“‘ Manual of Chemical and Physical Geology,” 
(2 vols., 1847-55, unfinished,) which is highly esteemed. 

Bischof, (Nicoias.) See FROBEN. 

Bischoff, bish’off, (CHRISTOPH HEINRICH ERNST,) a 
German physician, and professor of pharmacy and thera- 
peutics at Bonn, was born at Hanover about 1780, 

Bischoff, (GEorG FRIEDRICH,) born at Ellrich in 1780 
was the originator of the musical festivals of Germany. 
Died in 1841. 

Bischoff, (GorrL1rs WILHELM,) professor of botany 
at. Heidelberg, born at Diirkheim in 1797, published 
“Elements of Medicinal Botany,” (1831,) and ‘“ Manual 
of Universal Botany,” (1834.) 

Bischoff, (IGNAz RupoLrF,) of Altenstern, a German 
physician and surgeon of high reputation, born at Krems- 
miinster in 1784, became professor of clinics at Vienna 
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about 1825. He published a treatise On Chronic Dis- 
eases in general,” (1817,) and other medical works. Died 
in 1850. 

Bischoff, (THrEopoR Lupwic WILHELM,) a German 
physiologist and anatomist, son of Christoph Heinrich 
Ernst, born at Hanover in 1807. In 1844 he became 
professor of anatomy and physiology at Giessen, where 
he founded an anatomical museum and a physiological 
institute. He wrote several valuable treatises on the 
development of the mammalia. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Bischofsberger, bish’offs-bér’Ger, (BARTHOLOMEW,) 
a Swiss writer and Protestant divine, born in the canton 
of Appenzell in 1622, wrote a “ History of the Canton of 
Appenzell.” Died in 1678. 

Bischofswerder, von, fon bish/ofs-Wér/der, (Jo- 
HANN RuUDOLF,) a Prussian officer and statesman under 
Frederick Wilham II., was employed by him in several 
important negotiations. Died in 1803. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Bischop (or Biskop) van, van bis’Kop, (JAN,) a skil- 
ful Dutch designer and painter of landscapes and history, 
was born at the Hague in 1646. He copied the Italian 
masters with the crayon. Died in 1686. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bischop, van, written also Biskop, (KORNELIS,) a 
Flemish or Dutch painter, born in 1630, was a pupil of 
Bol, whose style he imitated. Died in 1674. 


Biscioni, be-sho’nee, (ANTONIO MartA,) a learned 
Italian ecclesiastic and eloquent preacher, born at Flor- 
ence in 1674, was appointed apostolic prothonotary, and 
chief librarian of the Laurentian Library of Florence. 
He wrote a “ History of the Noble Family of the Pan- 
ciatichi,” and other works. Died in 1756. 

See G1InGUENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Bis’coe, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born about 
1670. He published ‘The History of the Acts of the 
Apostles, confirmed from other Authors,” etc., ‘‘ which,” 
says Dr. Doddridge, “shows how incontestably the Acts 
of the Apostles demonstrate the truth of Christianity.” 

Biset, be’za’, (CHARLES EMMANUEL,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Mechlin in 1633, became director of the 
Academy of Antwerp in 1674. 

See Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands.”’ 

Bish/op, (GEORGE,) an English astronomer, born in 
1784; died in 1861. 

Bishop, (Sir HENry ROWLEy,) an eminent English 
composer, born in London in 1780. He was elected pro- 
fessor of music at Oxford in 1848, and was one of the 
first directors of the Philharmonic concerts. Among the 
most popular of his numerous operas are ‘‘ The English- 
man in India,” “Guy Mannering,” ‘‘ The Knight of Snow- 
don,” and ‘The Slave.” His ballads, songs, glees, etc. 
are esteemed master-pieces of the kind. He was knighted 
in 1842. Died in 1855. 

Bishop, (SAMUEL,) an English divine and poet, born 
in London in 1731. He is believed to have written the 
popular farce of ‘“ High Life Below-stairs,” sometimes 
attributed to Garrick. Died in 1795. 

See T. Crarke, “ Life of S. Bishop,”’ prefixed to his works, 1796. 

Bishop, (W1LtraM,) an English Catholic theologian, 
born in Warwickshire in 1553. In 1623 he was appointed 
by the pope apostolic vicar, and obtained the title of 
Bishop of Chalcedon. Died in 1624. 

Bisi, bee/Sece, (BONAVENTURA,) an Italian painter of 
miniatures, born at Bologna in 1612, was also an etcher. 
Died at Mddena in 1662. 

Biskop. See BiscHop, 

Bismark, biz/mark, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM.) a Ger- 
man general and military writer, born at Windheim, in 
Westphalia, in 1783... He entered the French army, and 
distinguished himself under Ney in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812. 

Bismark- (or Bismarck-) Schénhausen, von, 
fon biz/mark sh6n/how’zen, (KARL Orro,) a celebrated 
Prussian statesman, born at Brandenburg in 1813. He 
studied law at the Universities of Géttingen and Berlin. 
In 1847 he was elected a member of the United Diet, 
and became one of the chief orators of the Junkers, or 
Conservative party. In 1851 he was sent to Frankfort 


as first secretary of Jegation, with the title of Privy Coun- 
sellor to the Prussian Embassy. He adopted the politi- 
cal axiom that Prussia could not fulfil its mission in 
Germany until Austria should be driven out of the Bund. 
He was sent as ambassador to Saint Petersburg in 1859, 
about the end of which year he visited Paris, ostensibly 
for amusement. He represented Prussia at Paris for a 
short time in 1862, and was appointed prime minister in 
September of that year. His reactionary policy gave 
great offence to the Liberals. In October, 1862, he dis- 
solved the chamber, (the majority of which opposed his 
measures,) and declared that the ministry would govern 
on their own responsibility. Prussia, with the aid of Aus- 
tria, conquered Sleswick and Holstein from Denmark in 
1864, and signed the Convention of Gastein in relation 
to those duchies in August, 1865. Bismark designed to 
annex Sleswick and Holstein to Prussia, but could not 
obtain the consent of Austria. The long rivalry between 
these two powers was now brought to a crisis. A ma- 
jority of the German Bund having voted in favour of Aus- 
tria, Prussia seceded from the Bund and formed an alli- 
ance with the King of Italy. War was declared in June, 
1866. The Prussian armies speedily occupied Hanover 
and Saxony. Advancing into Bohemia, they encountered 
the Austrian army near Sadowa (Koniggratz) on the 3d 
of July, and gained a victory so decisive that the Em- 
peror of Austria made overtures of peace; and a treaty 
was signed in August, 1866, by which Austria was ex- 
cluded from the German Bund. Hanover, Electoral 
Hesse, Holstein, and other small] states were annexed 
to Prussia. Bismark negotiated in August, 1866, secret 
treaties of offensive and defensive alliance with Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg. According to these treaties, 
(which were made public in April, 1867,) the King of Prus- 
siais commander of the armies of the said states. This 
brief and momentous war rendered Prussia perhaps the 
foremost power in Europe, united nearly all Germany, 
(except Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia,) and greatly 
impaired the influence and prestige of Napoleon III. 
It is generally admitted that Bismark outwitted the 
French emperor in the diplomatic intrigues. and con- 
tests of 1866. ‘‘In considering recent events,” says M. 
Thiers, March, 1867, “I am tempted to exclaim, with 
Bossuet, ‘A man was found.’ Not that I wish to insti- 
tute any comparison between Cromwell, to whom the 
quotation applies, and the bold minister who has so 
rapidly raised Prussia to greatness. ... But, considering 
how wonderfully adapted he has shown himself to the 
task he has undertaken, I cannot help saying, Yes, a 
man has been found endowed with rare political saga- 
city, still greater boldness, and whom his countrymen 
must consider a great patriot.”” He was appointed chan- 
cellor of the North German Confederation in July, 1867. 

See a Memoir of Bismark in the ‘‘ North American Review” for 
January, 1868. 

Bisot or Bizot, be’zo’, (JEAN Louts,) a French me- 
chanician and pyrotechnist, born at Besangon in 1702; 
died in 1781. 

Bis’sat, Bis’set, or Bis’sart, (PETER,) a Scottish 
philosopher and poet, born in 1500, became professor of 
canon law at Bologna. Died in 1568. 

Bisschop. See Episcopius. 

Bisschop, van, (JAN.) See BiscHop, 

Bisselin. See BASsELIN. 

Bis’sell, (WILLIAM H.,) an American Governor, born 
in Otsego county, New York, in 1811. Hestudied medi- 
cine, and removed to Monroe county, Illinois, in 1837. 
About 1842 he began to practise law. He served as col- 
onel in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and represented a dis- 
trict of Hlinois in Congress from 1849 to 1855. Having 
separated from the Democratic party in 1854, he was 
elected Governor of Illinois by the Republicans in 1856. 
Died at Springfield in 1860. 

Bissen, bis’sen, (W1LHEDM,) a Danish sculptor, born 
near Sleswick in 1798, studied at Rome under Thor- 
waldsen. He became president of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Copenhagen in 1850. Among his master-pieces 
are “Cupid sharpening his Arrow,” an “Apollo,” anda 
“ Venus.” 

Bis’set, (CHARLES,) a Scottish physician and savant, 
born in Perthshire in 1717. He wrote an ‘Essay on the 
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Theory and Construction of Fortifications,” and several 
medical works. Died in 1791. 

See CHampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bisset, (JAMES,) a Scottish /itérateury and amateur 
artist, born at Perth in 1752; died in 1832. 

Bisset, (ROBER?,) a Scottish writer, published a “ His- 
tory of the Reign of George IIL.,” (6 vols.,) a “ Life of 
Edmund Burke,” (1798,) and an edition of the ‘‘Specta- 
tor,” with notes and lives of the authors. Died in 1805. 

Bis’set, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and political 
writer under the reign of Queen Anne, wrote several 
controversial treatises against Dr. Sacheverell. 

See Nicuots, “ Literary Anecdotes.”’ 

Bisso, bés’so, (FRANCESCO,) a resident of Palermo, 
was appointed by Philip II. of Spain, in 1581, first physi- 
cian of the kingdom of Sicily. Died in 1598. 

Bisson, be’sén’, (LOUIS CHARLES,) Bishop of Bayeux, 
-born in the department of Manche in 1742; died in 1820. 

Bisson, (Count P. F. J. G.,) a French general, born 
at Montpellier in 1767, served in the Prussian campaign 
of 1807, and was created a count in 1808. Died in 181r. 

See “‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.” 

Bissoni, bés-so’/nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian 
painter of Padua. Died in 1636. 

Bistac, bés’tak’, (FRANCoIs,) a French grammarian, 
and rector of the college at Langres, where he was born 
in 1677. Died in 1752. We 

Bitaubé, be’td’ba’,( PAUL JEREMIE,) aGerman scholar, 
of French extraction, born at Konigsberg in 1732. He 
published a French translation of the “ Iliad” and “ Odys- 
sey,” and of Goethe’s “ Hermann and Dorothea.” His 
most esteemed work is a prose poem entitled ‘ Joseph.” 
He was a foreign associate of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions. Died in 1808. 

See Dacrer, “‘ Notice sur Bitaubé;’? MicneL Berr, “ Essai sur 
la Vie et les Ouvrages de P. J. Bitaubé,’’ 1809. 

Biton. See CLEoBIs. 

Bi’ton, [Bérwv,} a Greek writer, known as the author 
of a work on machines of war, dedicated to a king At- 
talus, but which one is uncertain. 

Bitzius, bit/se-ts, (ALBERT,) a popular Swiss author, 
who wrote under the assumed name of JEREMIAS Gort- 
HELF, was born at Morat, in the canton of Freiburg, in 
1797. He was pastor of Liitzelfluh. He published many 
tales and other works, among which are “Kathi die 
Grossmutter,” (2 vols., 1848,) and ‘Uh der Pachter,” 
(1849.) Died in 1854. 

Biumi, be-oo’mee, (PAOLO GIROLAMO,) an Italian 
physician and medical writer, who graduated at Pavia in 
1685, was professor of anatomy at Milan. Died in 1731. 

Bivar, be-var’, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish theologian 
and religious writer, born at Madrid; died in 1636, 

Bivar, de, (RoprIGo Diaz.) See Cin, THE. 

Biver, be-vair’, or Bivero, be-va’ro, (PEDRO,) a Span- 
ish Jesuit and religious writer, born at Madrid in 1572; 
died in 1656. 

Bixio, bék’se-o, (JACQUES ALEXANDRE,) an able 
journalist, born at Chiavari, in Sardinia, in 1808. He 
founded at Paris, with M. Buloz, the “* Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and published a good work, entitled “La 
Maison rustique.” In 1848 he was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and was wounded ina contest with the 
seditious mob. He was minister of agriculture and com- 
merce for a short time in December, 1848. His public 
life was abruptly terminated by the coup d’etat in 1851. 

Bizardiére, de la, deh 14 be’z&r’de-dir’, (MICHEL 

" . . ——’ . 
Davip,) SrEuR, a French historian, who published a 
“ History of Louis le Grand,” (1712,) and several works 
on Polish history. 

Bizet, be’zd’, (MARTIN JEAN BaprisrE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born near Bolbec in 1746. 

Bizot, be’zo’, (PIERRE,) a French antiquary, born in 
1630; died in 1696. 

Bizzarri, bét-s4r’ree, or Bizari, béd-z4’ree, (PIETRO,) 
an Italian historian and poet, born about 1530. His 
principal works are a “ History of the War in Hungary,” 
(1569,) and a “ History of the Cyprian War between the 
Venetians and Solyman,” (1573,) both in Latin. 

Bizzelli, bét-sel’lee, (GIOVANNI,) a Florentine painter 
of history and portraits, born about 1556; died in 1612. 

Bjelke. See BIELKE. 


Bjering or Biering, be-ér’/ing, (CHRISTIAN HENRIK,) 
a Danish author, born in Funen, was pastor of Aastrup, 
Died in 1804. 

Bjerken, be-ér’ken, (PETER,) an able Swedish sur- 
geon, born in Stockholm in 1765, became in 1802 physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to the king. He obtained the order of 
the Polar Star, and other distinctions. Died in 1818. 

See S. A. Hepry, “ Aminnelse-Tal éfver P. af Bjerken,”’ 1819. 

Bjorn or Bjcern. See Brorn. 

Bjorner, Bjoerner, or Bicerner, be-6r’ner, (ERIC 
JULIus,) a Swedish antiquary, born in 1696; died in 1750. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Bjornklow or Bicernklow, be-6rn/klo®, (Mart- 
THEW,) a Swedish statesman and senator, born in 1607, 
was employed in various embassies. Died in 1671. 

Bjornson, be-dRn’/son, (BJORNSTJERNE, be-GRn/- 
ste-ér/néh,) a popular Norwegian author, born in 1832, 
has written a few short poems, some dramas, and several 
charming tales, among which are ‘ Arne,” (recently 
translated into English,) ‘A Happy Lad,” and ‘The 
Fisher-Maiden,” (‘ Fiskerjenten,” 1868.) The last, 
which is his latest production, has been translated into 
German and English. His works have been received 
with extraordinary favour wherever they have become 
known. ‘ With M. Bjornson,” says the London “ Athe- 
nzum” of April 26, 1862, “‘a new era begins in Scandi- 
navian literature.” 

See, also, the London ‘‘ Spectator,’ September 8, 1868. 

Bjornstahl or Bicernstahl, be-6rn/stél, (JAcoz 
JONAS,) a Swedish traveller, born in Sudermania in 1731, 
was sent by Gustavus IIT. on a scientific expedition to 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, but died at Salonica in 1779. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine ‘Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Bjornstjerna or Bjcernstjerna, be-drn/shér’ni, 
(MAGNUS FREDERICK FERDINAND,) a Swedish general 
and writer, born at Dresden in 1779, entered the Swedish 
army, and served against the French in the campaigns of 
1809-13. He afterwards concluded the treaty by which 
Sweden and Norway were united. He became lieuten- 
ant-general in 1820, and minister plenipotentiary to Eng- 
land in 1826. He published a treatise ‘“‘On British Rule 
in India,” (“Det Brittiska Riket i Ostindien,” 1839,) 
and “The Theogony, Philosophy, and Cosmogony of the 
Hindoos,” 1843, (in German and Swedish.) Died in 1847. 

Blaarer de Wartensee, blar’er dd ar’ten-si, 
(JEAN,) a Swiss jurist and /2¢térateur, born at Zurich in 
1685; died in 1757. 

Blacas, bl4’kas’,(PreRRE Louts JEAN CASIMIR,)DUKE 
OF, a French statesman, born at Aulps in 1770, was em- 
ployed on important embassies to Rome and Naples, and 
negotiated the Concordat of 1817. He was the founder 
of the Egyptian Museum in Paris, and a member of the 
Institute. He was a constant adherent of the Bourbons. 
Died in 1839. 

See VAULABELLE, ‘‘ Histoire de la Restauration.” 

Blacas d’Aulps, bla’ka’ddps, a French troubadour, 
born at Aulps about 1160; died in 1229. 

Blache, blash, (ANTOINE,) a French ecclesiastic, born 
at Grenoble in 1635, was imprisoned in the Bastille in 
1709 for having accused the Jesuits of conspiring against 
the king. Died in 1714. 

Black, (ADAM,) a Scottish publisher and statesman, 
born in Edinburgh in 1784, was twice elected to Par- 
liament from his native city. He has published the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” and other standard works. 

Black, (JEREMIAH S.,) an American lawyer and 
Democratic politician, born in Somerset county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1810. He was elected a judge of the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania in 1851, and again in 1854. 
He was attorney-general in the cabinet of Buchanan 
from March, 1857, to December, 1860, and secretary of 
state from December, 1860, to March, 1861. 

Black, (JouN,) a distinguished journalist and /etéra- 
teur, born at Dunse, in Scotland, in 1783, became prin- 
cipal editor of the London ‘Morning Chronicle” in 1819. 
He translated Goldoni’s ‘ Autobiography” from the 
Italian; also Schlegel’s ‘Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature,” and Humboldt’s “ New Spain,” from the 
German. Died in 1855. 

Black, (JosePH,) an eminent chemist. and physician, 
of Scottish extraction, born at Bordeaux in 1728. He 
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graduated at Edinburgh in 1754, and became professor of 
anatomy at Glasgow in 1756, and in 1766 of chemistry 
at Edinburgh, where he lectured with eminent success 
for thirty years. He published in 1755 “Experiments on 
Magnesia, Quicklime, and other Alkaline Substances,” 
in which he makes known his important discoveries on 
the nature of lime and fixed air, (carbonic acid gas.) He 
also originated the theory of latent heat, in relation to 
which he made many interesting experiments. Dr. Black 
was a friend of Lavoisier, and numbered among his pupils 
the celebrated James Watt. Died in Edinburgh in 1799. 

See Hoerer, “ Histoire de la Chimie ;’? Rogison’s preface to 


Buacx’s “Lectures on Chemistry ;”” CHAmpgrs, “ Biographical Dic- 
tlonary of Eminent Scotsmen;”’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”? for October, 1803. 


Black’all or Black’hall, (OrrsprINnG,) an English 
divine and controversialist, born in London in 1654. He 
was created Bishop of Exeter in 1707. Died in 1716. 

Blackbourne, blak/birn, (JOHN,) an English non- 
juring bishop, born in 1683. He published an edition 
of Bayle’s “Chronicle concerning Sir John Oldcastle.” 
Died in 1741. 

Blackburne, blak’biirn, (FRANCIs,) an English divine, 
born in Yorkshire in 1705, became Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. His principal work is entitled “‘ The Confessional, 
or a Full and Free Inquiry into the Right, Utility, ete. 
of establishing Confessions of Faith and Doctrine.” It 
caused a great sensation, and gave rise to a protracted 
controversy. Died in 1787. 

See a Life of Blackburne, prefixed to his works by his son Francis, 
London, 1804. 

Black’burne, (FRANCIS,) an eminent Irish lawyer 
and judge, born in the county of Meath in 1782. He 
became attorney-general for Ireland in 1830, master of 
the rolls in 1842, and chief justice of the court of queen’s 
bench in 1846. He was keeper of the great seal during 
the brief ministry of Lord Derby, (1852,) and became 
lord-justice of appeal in 1856. 

Blackburne, (THoMAS,) an English physician, son 
of Archdeacon Blackburne, noticed above ; died in 1782. 

Black’et, (JosErH,) an English poet, born in York- 
shire in 1786, was the son of a day-labourer. He died 
in 1810, leaving a collection of poems of superior merit, 

See ‘ Remains of Joseph Blacket,”’ with a Life by Pratt, 1811. 

Black Hawk, a famous American Indian chief, born 
about 1768. He waged war against the United States in 
1832. Died in Iowa in 1838. 

See “Life of Black Hawk,” by W. J. SNELLING. 

Black’ie, (JoHN STUARY,) a Scottish classical scholar 
and writer, born in Glasgow in 1809. He produced a 
poetical version of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and a good trans- 
lation of the works of A‘schylus, (1850.) In 1852 he 
became professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. He published in 1866 two volumes entitled 
“Homer and the Iliad.” Besides the above, he has con- 
tributed to the ‘ Foreign Quarterly,” the “ Westminster 
Review,” “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and other British 
periodicals. He has also written several articles for the 
“Imperial Dictionary of Biography.” 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 1860, 

Black’lock, (THomaAs,) D.D., a Scottish divine and 
poet, born at Annan in 1721. He became blind in in- 
fancy, but nevertheless acquired at an early age a good 
English education and some knowledge of the classics. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Stevenson, he was enabled 
to study at the University of Edinburgh, where he mas- 
tered the Latin, Greek, and Italian languages. In 1762 
he was ordained minister of the Church of Scotland at 
Kirkcudbright. He published poems, also philosophical 
and theological works. Died in 1791. 


See Lives of Blacklock, by H. Mackenzie and by GorDON; 
Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Black’l6e, (THoMAS,) an English Catholic theologian 
and controversialist, lived about 1620. 

Black’/more, (Sir RICHARD,) an English writer, born 
in Wiltshire about 1650, was physician to William III. 
He was the author of several epic poems, which were 
satirized by Pope and other contemporary wits. His 
woem entitled “The Creation” (1712) is warmly com- 
mended by Cowper and Dr. Johnson; and Addison pro- 
nounces it ‘one of the most useful and noble productions 
in our English verse.” Died in 1729. 

See Jounson, “ Lives of the English Poets.” 
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Black’rie, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish apothecary, who 
wrote “A Disquisition on Medicines that dissolve the 
Stone,” (1766.) 

Black’stone, (JOHN,) an English botanist and apothe- 
cary, who lived in London, and died in 1753. 

Black’stone, (WILLIAM,) an Episcopal clergyman, 
who was one of the first settlers of Boston. Died in 1675. 

Blackstone, (Sir WILLIAM,) a celebrated English 
jurist, born in London in 1723. He practised law, was 
elected to Parliament in 1761, and appointed solicitor- 
general in 1763. About 1770 he became one of the jus- 
tices of the court of common pleas. His reputation is 
founded on his ‘* Commentaries on the Laws of England,” 
the first volume of which appeared in 1765. Three other 
volumes were afterwards added to this work, which passed 
through many editions and is extensively used by students 
of law. Died in 1780. The very high reputation which 
Blackstone enjoys as a legal writer is due more to the 
judgment and taste evinced in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his materials, and to the clearness, purity, and 
classic elegance of his style, than to the extent of his legal] 
knowledge or the force of his intellect. J. Horne Tooke 
justly characterizes his work as “fa good gentleman’s 
law-book, clear but not deep.” Nearly the same judg- 
ment has been pronounced by Fox, Mackintosh, Lord 
Eldon, and other competent critics. 

See Criruerog, “ Life of Sir W. Blackstone,’’ 1780; Foss, ‘‘ The 
Judges of England,” vol. viii. ; ALLIBoNE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors,”’ 

Black’/wall, (ANTHONY,) an English schoolmaster and 
critical writer, born in Derbyshire in 1674, published 
“The Sacred Classics defended and illustrated,” (1725.) 
Died in 1730. 

Black’/well, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish physician and 
agricultural writer, went in 1740 to Sweden, where he 
was executed in 1748 on a charge of conspiracy against 
the royal family. His wife, Elizabeth Blackwell, pub- 
lished in 1737-39 a herbal, with coloured plates, of the 
principal plants used in the practice of physic. Com- 
merson named in her honour the genus Blackwellia. 

See CHampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Black’well, (ANTOINETTE L. BRowN,) born in Mon- 
roe county, New York, in 1825, studied at Oberlin, where 
afterwards she finished a three-years course in theology. 
On leaving Oberlin in 1849, though not licensed, she oc- 
casionally preached by invitation in several churches in 
different parts of the United States. In 1853 she was 
regularly ordained pastor of a Congregational church at 
South Butler, New York, which position she relinquished 
the following year on account of ill health. In 1856 she 
was married to Samuel C. Blackwell, and has since re- 
sided near New York City. 

Blackwell, (ELIZABETH.) See BLACKWELL, ALEX- 
ANDER. 

Blackwell, (ELIZABETH,) the first woman that ever 
received the degree of M.D. in the United States, was 
born at bristol, England, in 1821. She was brought to 
New York by her parents about 1832, taught school 
several years, studied medicine, and applied for admis- 
sion to the medical colleges of Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and other places. Her application was rejected 
by all except that of Geneva, New York, where she was 
welcomed by a unanimous vote of the students, and 
where she graduated in 1849. She afterwards studied 
midwifery in Paris, and practised medicine with success 
in New York. 

Blackwell,(GEorGE,) an English Catholic theologian, 
born in Middlesex in 1545, wrote several controversial 
works. Died in 1612. 

Blackwell, (THoMAS,) a Scottish critic and scholar, 
born at Aberdeen in 1701, became professor of Greek 
in Marischal College of that city. Among his principal 
works are “Letters on Mythology,” and “An Inquiry 
into the Life and Writings of Homer,” (1735.) He was 
a brother of Alexander, above noticed. Died in 1757. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Black’wood, (ADAM,) a Scottish writer, born at 
Dunfermline in 1539, studied in Paris, where he was 
patronized by Mary Queen of Scots. He published, in 
French, “The Martyrdom of Mary Stuart,” (1588,) and 
several Latin works. Died in 1613. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Blackwood, (HEnNry,) a Scottish physician and wri- 
ter, born about 1525, became professor of philosophy at 
Waris. Died about 1614, 

Blackwood, (HENry,) son of the preceding, born 
in Paris, became professor of medicine and surgery in 
that city. Died in 1634. 

Blackwood, (Sir HeNnry,) a distinguished admiral, 
born in the county of Down, Ireland, in 1770. He 
served against the French in 1798, and was present 
at the battle of Trafalgar. In 1819 he was created a 
K.C.B., and appointed commander-in-chief on the East 
India station. Died in 1832. 

Blackwood, (WILLIAM,) publisher of the celebrated 
magazine called by his name, was born in Edinburgh in 
1776. He brought out in 1817 the first number of his 
journal, which soon numbered among its contributors 
Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, Hogg, and other eminent 
writers of Tory principles. Under the editorship of 
Professor Wilson it became the most popular of British 
periodicals, and its pages were enriched with the writings 
of Wordsworth, Lamb, Coleridge, De Quincey, and, at a 
later period, Bulwer, Douglas Jerrold, W. S. Landor, and 
Professor Aytoun. Died in 1834. 

See ‘“‘Atlantic Monthly,’? December, 1865, 

Bla’den, (Marrin,) an English officer and writer, 
served under Marlborough, and attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He was nine times elected to Par- 
liament. He published a translation of Czesar’s “Com- 
mentaries,” which he dedicated to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Died in 1746. 

Blaes. See BLAstus. 

Blesus, blee’sus, [Gr. BAaiaoc,] a dramatic poet, sup- 
posed to have lived in the third century B.c., was a 
native of Caprea. His works were written in Greek, 
and some of them are mentioned by Athenzeus. 

Blaeu, bla/uh, Blaeuw, or Blauw, blow, (WILLEM,) 
a celebrated Dutch geographer and typographer, born 
at Amsterdam in 1571. He was a friend and disciple 
of Tycho Brahe. Among his prircipal works are his 
“Theatre of the Worid,” (“Theatrum Mundi,’’) “Atlas 
of the Seas, or Aquatic World,” and “Astronomical In- 
struction on the Use of Globes, etc.” Died in 1638. 

Blaeuw, bla’vh, (JAN,) son of the preceding, published 
a number of beautiful editions of the classics, and wrote 
several geographical works. Died in 1680. 

Blag’den, (Sir CHARLES,) an English physician and 
chemist, born in 1748, was one of the secretaries of the 
Royal Society, and an intimate friend of Sir Joseph 
Banks. He contributed a number of scientific treatises 
to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.” Died in 1820. 

Blag’rave, (JOHN,) an English mathematician, pub- 
lished “The Art of Dialling,” ‘The Mathematical 
Jewel,” and other similar works. Died in 1611. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Blagrave, (JOSEPH,) an English physician and astrolo- 
ger, born in 1610, wrote “ The Astrological Practice of 
Physic,” (1682,) and other works. Died in 1679. 

Blaine, (JAMES GILLEsPIE,) an American legislator, 
born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, in 1830. He 
removed to Maine, and became editor of the ‘‘ Kennebec 
Journal,” and afterwards of the “ Portland Advertiser.” 
He was elected a member of Congress by the Republicans 
in 1862, 1864, 1866, and 1868. In March, 1869, he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Blainville, de, deh blan’vél’, (HENRI MARIE Ducro- 
TAY,) an eminent French zoologist and physician, born 
near Dieppe in September, 1777.. Having studied medi- 
cine for a time, he was attracted by the lectures of Cuvier 
to the study of comparative anatomy and zoology, and 
was employed by that great naturalist as assistant lec- 
turer. He obtained the chair of anatomy and zoology 
in the Faculty of Sciences in 1812, on which occasion 
he took for his thesis the Ornithorhynchus, or duck- 
bill. He was admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 
1825. In 1830 he was appointed professor of the natural 
history of mollusks and zoophytes at the Jardin des 
Plantes, and on the death of Cuvier, in 1832, succeeded 
him in the chair of comparative anatomy in that insti- 
tution, now called the Museum of Natural History. 
About this time he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Geological Society of London. His 
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most important work is entitled “Osteography, or Com- 
parative Iconographic Description of the Skeleton and 
Dentary System of the Five Classes of Vertebrated Ani- 
mals, Recent and Fossil.” He died in Paris in May, 
1850, leaving the above-named production unfinished. 
Twenty-four parts (“vvadsons) were issued before his 
death. He also contributed numerous scientific treatises 
to the “ Revue Zoologique” and other similar periodicals, 
and published ‘Lectures on General and Comparative 
Physiology,” (3 vols., 1833.) 

See Nicarp, “ Notice sur De Blainville,” 1850; FLouRENs, “‘ Mé- 
moire de Ducrotay de Biainville,” and English translation of the same 
in the “ Smithsonian Report’? for 1865, p. 175. 

Blair, (FRANCIS PReEsroN,) an American journalist 
and politician, born at Abingdon, Virginia, in 1791. He 
began in 1830 to edit the “Globe,” a Democratic paper 
at Washington, and became a friend and confidential 
adviser of General Jackson. He ceased to edit the 
“Globe” in 1845. In 1848 he supported Van Buren for 
the Presidency, in opposition to the regular candidate 
of the party. He aided in the organization of the Re- 
publican party about 1855. 

Blair, (FRANK PRESTON, Jr.,) an American general 
and lawyer, son of the preceding, was born at Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1821. He was elected a member of Con- 
gress by the voters of Saint Louis, Missouri, in 1856, was 
re-elected in 1861, and acted with the Republicans for sev- 
eral years. He commanded a corps in the army of Sher- 
man in its march from Chattanooga to Atlanta in 1864, 
and in the campaign of South Carolina, February, 1865. 
He joined the Democratic party about 1865, and was 
nominated as Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency in July, 1868, but was not elected. 

Blair, (HucH,) a celebrated divine of the Church of 
Scotland, born at Edinburgh in 1718. He became a doc- 
tor of divinity in 1757, and in 1758 one Of the ministers 
of the High Church of Edinburgh. In 1762 he was ap- 
pointed to a chair of rhetoric and belles-lettres recently 
created by George III. in the University of Edinburgh. 
He published ‘“ Lectures on Rhetoric,” (1783,) and sev- 
eral volumes of sermons, which had an extraordinary 
popularity in his time, and were translated into the prin- 
cipal European languages ; but they have not found with 
modern readers and critics the same favour which they 
once enjoyed. His “Lectures on Rhetoric” has been 
extensively used as a text-book for schools in the United 
States as well as in Great Britain. Died in 1800. 

See JAmMeEs Frntayson, ‘ Life of Hugh Blair,”’ 1801; CHAMBERS, 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Blair, (JAMEs,) a Scottish divine in the time of Charles 
II., was sent in 1685 as a missionary to Virginia, where 
he founded William and Mary College, and was appointed 
its first president. Died in 1743. 

See Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Blair, (JoHN,) a Scottish chronicler and Latin poet, 
was chaplain to Sir William Wallace. He wrote the 
“Life of Wallace,” in Latin verse, translated in Hume’s 
“ History of the Douglases.” 

Blair, (JOHN,) a relative of Hugh Blair, born at Edin- 
burgh, published a popular work entitled “The Chro- 
nology and History of the World, from the Creation to 
1753.” He was afterwards elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, appointed tutor to the Duke of York, and ob- 
tained other distinctions. Died in 1782. 

See Cuampers, “Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Blair, (JoHN,) an American jurist, born in 1732, was 
appointed by Washington, in 1789, to the bench of the 
supreme court of the United States, of which John Jay 
was chief justice. Died at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
1800. 

Blair, (MoNTGoMERY,) a brother of General F. P. 
Blair, was born in Kentucky about 1813. He studied 
law, which he practised in Saint Louis, Missouri, and 
became a judge of the court of common pleas. About 
1852 he removed to Maryland. He was appointed post- 
master-general in March, 1861, and was removed near the 
end of 1864. Since that event he has assumed an atti- 
tude of decided opposition to the Republican party. 

Blair, (Parrick,) a Scottish physician and naturalist, 
born at Dundee, published “ Miscellaneous Observations 
on the Practice of Physic, Surgery, and Botany,” (1718,) 
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‘Anatomy and Osteology of the Elephant,” and other 
scientific works, Died about 1728. : 

See CuAmpgrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Blair, (RoBERT,) a Scottish poet and clergyman, born 
in Edinburgh in 1699, was a cousin of Hugh Blair, no- 
ticed above. He was ordained minister of Athelstane- 
ford in 1731, and married a Miss Law in 1738. He died 
in 1746, leaving a poem entitled “The Grave,” which 
was printed in 1747 and was highly esteemed by many 
readers. The poet Campbell expresses the opinion that 
his “Janguage and imagery are free, natural, and pic- 
turesque.” 

See CAMPBELL, ‘‘Specimens of British Poets ;’? CHAMBERS, “‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Blaise, blaz, (BARTHELEMY,) a French sculptor, born 

,at Lyons in 1738. Among his principal works are the 
monument of Count Vergennes, and a bust of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. Died in 1819. 

Blaise, blaz, [Lat. BLa’sius,] Saint, Bishop of Se- 
baste in Armenia, suffered martyrdom in 316 A.D., under 
Agricola, governor of Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia. 

Blake, (FRANCIs,) an American lawyer, born at Rut- 
Jand, Massachusetts, in 1774. He graduated at Harvard, 
and practised law in Worcester, where he died in 1817. 

Biake, (GEORGE SMITH,) an American naval officer, 
born in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1803, served in the 
Mexican war, and became in 1857 superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. He was 
made commodore in 1862. 

Blake, (Homer C.,) an American naval officer, born 
in Dutchess county, New York, in 1822, entered the 
navy about 1840. He obtained command of the Hat- 
teras in 1861, and was employed in the Gulf of Mexico 
near Galveston. In January, 1862, he attacked the 
Alabama, commanded by Captain Semmes, although his 
vessel was inferior to that of the enemy. The Hatteras 
was sunk in the action. He rendered an important ser- 
vice by defeating an attempt of the enemy to bring their 
rams, etc. down James River against City Point, in Jan- 
uary, 1864. 

Blake, (JOAQUIN,) a Spanish general, of Irish extrac- 
tion, served from 1808 to 1811 against the French, by 
whom he was several times defeated. Died in 1827. 

Blake, (JOHN BRADLEY,) an English mathematician 
and naturalist, born in London in 1745; died in 1773. 

Blake, (JoHN Lauris,) an American compiler and 
biographer, born at Northwood, New Hampshire, in 1788. 
He served as rector of an Episcopal church at Concord, 
New Hampshire, and at Boston. He published, besides 
numerous school-books, a ‘General Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” (i vol. 8vo, 1835,) which passed through several 
editions. Died in 1857. 

Blake, (JosEerH,) nephew of the celebrated Admiral 
Blake, succeeded Thomas Smith as Governor of South 
Carolina in 1694. Died in 1700. 

Blake, (RoBERT,) a celebrated British admiral, born 
at Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, about 1599. Having 
finished his studies at Oxford, he was elected to Parlia- 
ment for Bridgewater in 1640. He was a staunch Puri- 
tan and republican, and distinguished himself in the 
civil war by his brave and successful defence of Taunton 
against the royalists, (1645,) thus rendering a service of 
great importance to the cause. Being appointed in 1649 
commander of a squadron of the line, with the title of 
“General of the Sea,” he blockaded Prince Rupert at 
Kinsale, and on his effecting his escape pursued him to 
the Tagus and captured a great number of Portuguese 
galleons. For these achievements he was made Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. On the breaking out of the war 
with Holland, in 1652, he gained a signal victory over Van 
Tromp in the Straits of Dover, (May 19,) and on the 
28th of September defeated the Dutch fleet under Ad- 
miral De Witt. In February, 1653, he again encoun- 
tered Van Tromp, whom he defeated after a running 
fight of three days, in which the English took eleven men- 
of-war and thirty merchantmen. On account of his fail- 
ing health, he retired soon after from the service, and 
became a member of the first two Parliaments summoned 
by Cromwell. In 1656 he was sent to blockade Cadiz, 
and the same year destroyed the Spanish plate-fleet at 
Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe. He received for 


this service the thanks of Parliament and a diamond 
ring worth £500. He is considered as the founder of 
the naval supremacy of England. He died on his voy- 
age to England in 1657. 

See Campa, “ Lives of the British Admirals ;” ‘‘ Robert Blake, 
Admiral and General at Sea,’ by HEpwortTH Dixon, 1852; Macau- 
LAY, “‘ History of England,” vol. i.; Dr. Jounson’s Works, vol. xi. ; 
“Quarterly Review” for July, 1858. 

Blake, (THoMAS,) an English Puritan divine, born in 
Staffordshire in 1597, published “The Covenant Sealed,” 
and other religious treatises. Died in 1657. 

Blake, (WILLIAM,) a singularly gifted English artist 
and poet, born in London in 1757, studied engraving fo1 
a time under Basire. A collection of his ballads and 
songs was published in 1787, partly at the expense of 
his friend and patron the sculptor Flaxman. These were 
followed in 1789 by his Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience,” accompanied by etched illustrations of great 
beauty. He next produced his “ Gates of Paradise,” in 
sixteen designs, and soon after a series of twenty-seven 
designs, entitled “Urizen,” both works of a mystical 
character, but displaying remarkable genius. He sub- 
sequently illustrated Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,” Hay- 
ley’s “ Life of Cowper,” and Blair’s “Grave.” Among 
his other works are ‘Twenty-one Illustrations to the 
Book of Job,” and “The Canterbury Pilgrimage,” a 
picture in water-colours. Blake was a believer in the 
power of conversing with departed spirits, and painted 
the portraits of several eminent persons who he alleged 
were revealed to him. He died in 1828, having passed 
the latter part of his life in extreme poverty, which he 
bore without repining, finding in his entire devotion to 
his art a compensation for all privations. 

See CunNINGHAM, “Lives of Painters and Sculptors ;” ‘‘ Life of 
William Blake,” by ALEXANDER GiLcHRIsT; “‘ Pictor Ignotus,” in 
the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly”’ for April, 1864. 

Blake, (WILLIAM Rurus,) a comic actor, born in 
Nova Scotia in 1805, acted with great success in New 
York and other places. Died in 1863. 

Blake/l¥ or Blake’ley, (JoHNSTON,) a naval com- 
mander, born in Ireland in 1781, entered the navy of the 
United States in 1800. He took command of the sloop 
Wasp in August, 1813, and captured, in June, 1814, the 
British sloop Reindeer. In September of that year he 
attacked the Avon, which surrendered. The Wasp never 
returned to port, and it is not known what became of 
Captain Blakely. 

Blake/ney, Lorp, an Irish military commander, 
born in the county of Limerick in 1672. He was leu- 
tenant-governor of the island of Minorca when it was 
taken by the French in 1756. 

Blake/way, (JOHN BRiICKDALE,) an English divine 
and antiquary, born at Shrewsbury in 1765. He wrote 
a “History of Shrewsbury,” and other works. Died in 
1826. 

Bla’key, (RoBERT,) an English philosopher, born at 
Morpeth about 1795. He published a “ History of Moral 
Science,” (2 vols., 1833,) a ‘‘ History of the Philosophy 
of the Mind, embracing the Opinions of all Writers on 
Mental Science,” (4 vols., 1848,) which was received with 
favour, a “History of Political Literature,” (1855,) and 
other works. 

Blamire, bla-mir’, (SUSANNAH,) an English poetess, 
born near Carlisle in 1747. She wrote, in the Scottish 
dialect, a number of admired lyrics, among which are 
“The Siller Crown,” and ‘The Nabob.” Died in 1794. 

Blamont, de, deh bl8’mén’, (FRANGOIS COLLIN,) a 
French musician and composer, born at Versailles in 
1690; died in 1760. 

Blampin, blén’pan’, (THOMAS,) a French Benedictine 
monk, born at Noyon in 1640, edited the works of Saint 
Augustine, (8 vols., 1679-1700.) Died in 1710. 

Blampoix, bl6én’pw4’, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Macon in 1740, became constitu- 
tional Bishop of Troyes. Died in 1820. 

Blanc, bl6n, (CHARLES,) a French /ittérateur, brother 
of Louis Blanc, noticed helow, born at Castres about 
1815. He wrote a “ History of the French Painters of 
the Nineteenth Century,” (1845,) and a “ History of the 
Painters of all the Schools,” (1st vol. about 1850.) 

Blanc, (JEAN DENIS FERREOL,) a French jurist, born 
at Besancon m 1744; died in 1789. 
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Blanc, (Louts,) a celebrated journalist and historian, 
of French extraction, born at Madrid in 1813. He was 
educated in Paris, and in 1837 became principal editor 
of the journal entitled “Bon Sens,” (‘*Good Sense.”) 
He founded in 1839 “La Revue du Progrés,” and in 
1840 brought out his treatise on the “ Organization of 
Labour,” an exposition of his radical views of social 
and political reform. In 1848 he became a member 
of the provisional government, and was chiefly instru- 
mental in passing the decree abolishing the death-pen- 
alty for political offences. He has published a ‘“‘ History 
of the Ten Years 1830-40,” (‘‘ Histoire des dix Ans 
1830-1840,” 6 vols.,) and has begun a “ History of the 
French Revolution,” the seventh volume of which came 
out in 1855. He was very popular with the operatives 
and socialists of Paris. Having beenaccused of complicity 
in the bloody revolt of May and June, 1848, he escaped 
to England, where he remains an exile. 

See Cuar es Rosin, “ Louis Blanc, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,”’ 1851 ; 
“‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ for September, 1844; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for July, 1863. 

Blane, blank, (LUDWIG GoTTFRIED,) a German writer 
and preacher, born at Berlin in 1781, was a resident of 
Halle. He publisheda popular work, entitled “ Manual 
of Things best worth knowing in Nature,” (‘‘ Handbuch 
des Wissenswiirdigsten aus der Natur, etc.,” 3 vols., 5th 
edition, 1846-49.) 

Blanc, Le. See LE BLANC. 

Blancard. See BLANKAARD. 

Blancard, blén’kar’, (PIERRE,) a French traveller in 
Asia, bornat Marseilles in 1741, wrote a ‘‘ Manual of the 
Commerce of the East Indies and China.” Died in 1826, 

Blancas, blan’k4s, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish historian, 
born at Saragossa, succeeded Zurita as royal histo- 
riographer, His principal work is a History of Aragon, 
(“Commentarii. Rerum Aragoniensium,” 1588.) His 
Latin style is eulogized by Prescott for its elegance. 
Died in 1590. 


See Prescort, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. part i. 


Blancha, blan’cha, (JUAN,) governor of Perpignan 
when under Spanish rule, defended that place for eight 
months against the French in 1474. 

Blanchard, blén’sh@r’, (ALAIN,) a citizen of Rouen, 
in France, who generously sacrificed himself for the 
safety of his native city when besieged in 1418 by Henry 
V., who consented to spare the place only on condition 
of a number of victims being given up. 

See Licquet, ‘‘ Notice sur Alain Blanchard.’’ 


Blanch/ard, (ALBERT G.,) an American general in 
the Confederate army, born in Massachusetts about 1810, 
graduated at West Point in 1829, served in the Mexican 
war, and was made a brigadier-general in 1861. 

Blanchard, (Eviz,) a French antiquary and scholar, 
born at Langres in 1672, was a pupil of Dacier. He was 
elected to the Academy of Inscriptions in 1714. Died 
in 1756. 

Blanchard, (EmILx,) a French naturalist, born in 
Paris in 1819, published a number of treatises on ento- 
mology and other departments of zoology. 

Blanchard, (FRANGoIs,) a French jurist and /ittéra- 
teur ; died in 1660. 

Blanchard, (FRANGOIS,) a celebrated French aero- 
naut, born at Andelys in 1738. After the brothers 
Montgolfier had invented the balloon, Blanchard con- 
structed one with wings and a rudder, in which he made 
an ascension in 1784. In company with Dr. Jeffries, he 
crossed the Channel in his balloon in.1785, for which 
achievement he received from the king twelve thousand 
francs and a pension. Died in 1809, 

His wife, Marre MADELEINE SOPHIE ARMANT, made 
several ascensions after his death, and was killed by the 
explosion of her balloon in 1819. 

Blanchard, (GuILLAUME,) son of Frangois, (the first 
of the name,) was an advocate in the Parliament of Paris. 
He wrote a “ Chronological Compilation of the Statutes 
of the French Kings.” Died about 1724. 

Blanchard, (JAcQuEs,) a French painter, born in 
Paris in 1600, studied at Ronxe and Venice. His “ De- 
scent of the Holy Ghost,” in the church of Nétre-Dame, 
in Paris, is esteemed his master-piece. Died in 1638. 


Blanchard,(JEAN BAPTIsrE,) a French Jesuit, teacher, 
and educational writer, born in the department of Ar- 
dennes in 1731; died in 1797. 

Blanch/ard, (LAMAN,) an English journalist and Zt. 
térateur, born at Great Yarmouth in 1803. He became 
associated with Bulwer as editor of ‘‘ The New Monthly 
Magazine” in 1831, and subsequently assisted in editing 
the ‘Court Journal,” the ‘‘ Constitutional,” and ‘The 
Courier.” He contributed numerous articles in prose 
and verse to the leading English periodicals. He com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of insanity in 1845. His “‘ Essays 
and Sketches” were published by Bulwer Lytton, accom- 
panied by an interesting Memoir, which see. 

See “‘Fraser’s Magazine” for March, 1846, (by THACKERAY.) 


Blanchard, (THoMAS,) an eminent American in- 
ventor, born in Sutton, Worcester county, Massachu- 
setts, in 1788. Mr. Blanchard has taken out in all, in- 
cluding machinery for locomotives, steamboats, etc., 


twenty-four patents for his different inventions. Died 
in 1864. 
See Henry Howe, ‘‘ Eminent American Mechanics,”’ etc., 1847. 


Bianchard de la Musse, blén’shar’ deh 14 miis, 
(FRANGOIS GABRIEL URSIN,) a French “érateur, born 
at Nantes in 1752; died in 1837. 

Blanche, blanch, [Fr. pron. bléNsh,] or Arrots, 
(ar’twa’,) daughter of Robert, Count of Artois, and niece 
of Saint Louis, was married in 1270 to Henry I., King 
of Navarre. She afterwards became the wife of Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster, brother of Edward I. of England. 
Died about 1300. 

See Mizeray, ‘‘ Histoire de France.’’ 


Blanche or Bourson, (boor’bon,) a daughter of 
Peter, Duke of Bourbon, born about 1338, was married 
at the age of fifteen to Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, 
who soon abandoned her, and caused her to be im- 
prisoned in the castle of Medina-Sidonia, where she died 
in 1361. Her tragic fate forms the subject of numerous 
ballads and poems. 

See Froissart, “Chronicles; TickNor, “History of Spanish 
Literature.”’. 

Blanche or CASTILE, (kas-teel’,) daughter of Al- 
phonso IX., King of Castile, born in 1187, was married 
in 1200 to the son of Philip Augustus, afterwards Louis 
VIII. On the death of her husband, she became regent 
of the kingdom, and governed with great ability and wis- 
dom. She was the mother of Louis IX., commonly 
known as Saint Louis. Died in 1252. 

See Macneco, ‘‘ Vie de Blanche de Castile,”’ 1820; VAUVILLIERS, 
“Histoire de Blanche de Castile,”’ 1841 ; LT. Nisarp, ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Reine Blanche,”’ 1842. 

Blanche or Navarre, daughter of Charles IIL., (sur- 
named ‘the Noble,”) was first married to Martin, King 
of Sicily, (1402,) and in 1420 to John of Aragon, son of 
Ferdinand I. Died in 1441. 


See GALLAnpD, “‘ Mémoires de Navarre.” 


Blanchelande, de, deh bléNsh’l6Nd’, (PHILIBERT 
FRANGOIS ROUSSEL,) a French general, born at Dijon in 
1735. He was appointed in 1792 lieutenant-governor 
of Saint Domingo, but, being accused of causing the 
troubles in that country, he was condemned by the Revo- 
lutionary tribunal, and executed in 1793. 

Blanchet, blén’shd’, (ALEXANDRE PAuL Louts,) a 
French physician, born at Saint-Lo in 1817, published a 
work on “ Deaf-Dumbness,” (‘La Surdi-Mutité,” 4 vols.) 

Blanchet, (FRANGOIS,) a French /7#térateur, born near 
Chartres in 1707, was appointed royal censor, and keeper 
of the books in the royal cabinet. He published “ Ori- 
ental Tales and Apologues,” ‘‘ Moral and Amusing Va- 
rieties,” and other works. Died in 1784. 

See DusauLx, “‘ Vie de I’ Abbé Blanchet,”’ prefixed to his ‘* Varid- 
tés Morales,”’ etc. 

Blanchet, (PrerRE,) a French dramatic poet, born at 
Poitiers about 1459, is supposed to have written the 
‘““Farce de Pathelin,” which was translated into Latia. 
Died in 1519. 

Blanchet, (THoMAS,) a French historical and portrait 
painter, born in Paris in 1617. His works are praised 
by D’Argenville. Died in 1689. 

Blancheton, bléNsh’tén’, (MARC ANTOINE,) a French 
medical writer, born at Vervaison in 1784. His chief 
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work is an “Essay on Man considered in his Geographi- 
cal Relations,” (1808.) Died in 1830. 

Blanchon, blén’shén’, (JOACHIM,) a French poet, 
born at Limoges about 1550. 

Blanckhof, blink’hof, or Blankoff, blan’kof, (AN- 
TOON,) called also JOHN MAet, (m&t,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Alkmaar in 1628. His best works are marine 
pieces. Died in 1670. 

Bland, (RicHARD,) an American political writer and 
antiquary, was a citizen of Virginia. He published in 
1766 an “Inquiry into the Rights of the British Colo- 
nies,” and was elected a delegate to Congress in 1774. 
Died in 1778. 

Bland, (Rev. RozBert,) an English scholar and divine, 
born in London in 1779. He published, conjointly with 
J. H. Merivale, “ Translations from the Greek Antholo- 
gy,” (1806,) and wrote several poems, and a poetical 
romance entitled ‘The Four Slaves of Cythera.” Died 
in 1825. 

Bland, (Colonel THroporic,) an American patriot, 
born in Prince George county, Virginia, in 1742, was an 
uncle of John Randolph of Roanoke. He joined the 
army in 1777, and gained the rank of colonel and the 
confidence of Washington. He served as a member of 
Congress from 1780 to 1783, was a member of the Con- 
vention which ratified the Federal Constitution in 1788, 
and was again elected to Congress in 1789. Died in 1790. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of T. Bland,” in the ‘‘ Bland Papers,” published 
by CHARLES CAMPBELL, 1840. 

Bland, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born about 
1788. He published, besides other works, “ Principles 
of Agriculture,” (1827.) 

Blandin, bl6n’dan’, (PHILIPPE FREDERIC,) a French 
surgeon of high reputation, born at Aubigny in 1798, 
practised in Paris. He published “ Traité d’Anatomie 
topographique,” (1826,) and ‘‘Elements of Descriptive 
Anatomy,” (2 vols., 1838.) Died in Paris in 1849. 

Blandrata, blan-dra’ta, (G1orGIO,) an Italian physi- 
cian, born in Piedmont, was the founder of Unitarianism 
in Poland and Transylvania. He became successively 
a Lutheran, Calvinist, and Socinian, and being appointed 
physician to John Sigismund, Prince of Transylvania, 
about 1563, he made many proselytes in that country. 
He is supposed to have been assassinated by his nephew 
about 1590. 

See Varitvas, ‘*‘ Histoire des Hérésies.”” 

Blane, (Sir GILBERT,) F.R.S., an eminent British 
physician, born at Blanefield, Ayrshire, in 1749. He ob- 
tained, about 1780, the high office of physician to the 
fleet commanded by Rodney, in which he served until 
the end of the war, and published, in 1785, “‘ Observations 
on the Diseases of Seamen.” From 1785 to 1795 he was 
physician to Saint Thomas’s Hospital, London. In 1819 
he published “Elements of Medical Logic,” which is 
highly esteemed. He was elected a member of the French 
Institute about 1826, and became first physician to Wil- 
liam TV. in 1830. Died in London in 1834. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Blangini, blan-jee’nee, (GIusEPPE Marco Maria 
FELICE,) an Italian composer, born at Turin in 178r, 
produced a number of operas, canzonets, and other mu- 
sical pieces. Died in 1841. 

See ArstnE Houssayve, “‘ Philosophers and Actresses,’’ vol. ii. 


Blankaard, blin’k&rt, written also Blancard, (NixK- 
OLAAS,) a Dutch scholar, born at Leyden in 1625. He 
became professor of the Greek language and history at 
Franeker in 1669, and published editions of Quintus Cur- 
tius, the “ Enchiridion” of Epictetus, and other classics. 
Died in 1703. 

Blankaard or Blancard, (STEVEN,) a Dutch phy- 
Sician, son of Nikolaas, noticed above, born at Middel- 
burg, published a number of medical and anatomical 
works in Latin, the most important of which is ‘Ana- 
tomia practica Rationalis,” (1688.) 

Blankenburg, von, fon blan’ken-bd0RG’, (CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) a German /itéérateur and critic, born at Col- 
berg in 1744. He translated into German Johnson’s 
‘Lives of the Poets,” and other English works. Died 
in 17096. 

Blankenstein, bl4n’ken-stin’, (ERNST,) COUNT, a 
German commander, born in Thuringia in 1733, served 


in the Austrian army in the Seven Years’ war, and be- 
came lieutenant-field-marshal. Died in 1816. 
Blankoff. See BLANCKHOF. 
Blanpain, bl6n’pan’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic 
and historical writer, born in 1704; died in 1765. 
Blanquart de Bailleul, blén’kar’ deh ba’yul’,(Louis 
EpMOoND Marig,) born at Calais in 1795, became Bishop 
of Versailles in 1833, and in 1844 Archbishop of Rouen. 
Blanquet, bl6N’ka’, (SAMUEL,) a French physician 
and naturalist, born in the diocese of Mende ; died about 
1750. 

Parananes du Chayla, blén’ka’ dii sha/14’, (ARMAND 
Stmon Martig,) a French vice-admiral, born in the de- 
partment of Lozere in 1759; died in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Notice sur Blanquet du Chayla,”’ Paris, 1852. 


Blanqui, bl6n’ke’, (JEAN DOMINIQUE,) born at Nice in 
1759, was a deputy to the National Convention, and in 
1795 became a member of the Council of Five Hundred. 
He wrote a work entitled “My Ten Months’ Agony,” 
(“Mon Agonie de dix Mois,” 1794.) Died in 1832. 

Blanqui, (JEROME ADOLPHE,) a celebrated writer on 
political economy, born at Nice in 1798. He studied 
economic science under J. B. Say, and in 1833 succeeded 
him as professor at the Conservatory of Arts and Trades 
in Paris. He published a ‘‘ History of Political Economy 
in Europe from the Ancients to the Present Time,” 
(1837,) which ranks as a Standard work, a “Summary of - 
the History of Commerce and Industry,” anda “ Journey 
in England,” (1824.) Died in 1854. 

Blanqui, (Louis AucusreE,) brother of the preceding, 
born at Nice in 1805, has distinguished himself as a 
political conspirator and socialist. He was several times 
imprisoned for his seditious attempts previous to 1848. 
He was a ringleader of the insurgents and outlaws of 
Paris who took arms against the republic in April and 
May, 1848. For this offence he was condemned to im- 
prisonment for ten years. 

Blarru, de, deh bla’rii’, (PrERRE,) a French poet, born 
in 1437, wrote a heroic poem in Latin, entitled ‘The 
Nanceid,” (1518,) which was once admired, and has been 
translated into French. Died in 1505. 

Blasche, bl4s’Keh, (BERNHARD HEINRICH,) a German 
educational writer, born at Jena in 1766; died in 1852. 

Blasco, blas’ko, (NICCOLO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Chiusa, in Sicily, taught philosophy and belles-lettres at 
Naples and Rome about 1600-25. 

Blasius, bl4’ze-us’, (ERNsT,) a German surgeon, born 
at Berlin in 1802, became professor of surgery at Halle 
in 1834. 

Bla/si-us or Blaes, blas, (GERARD,) a learned Flem- 
ish physician, born near Bruges, settled in 1660 in Am- 
sterdam, where he became professor of medicine. He 
published several Latin treatises on anatomy and medi- 
cine. Died in 1682. 

Blasius, SAINT. See BLAIsE, SAINT. 

Blas’ta-res, (MarrH@us,) a Greek canonist and 
monk of the order of Saint Basil, lived about 1350. He 
was the compiler of a “Collection of the Canons and 
Councils of the Fathers, and Laws of the Greek Em- 
perors on Ecclesiastical Matters.” 

Blau, blow, (FELIX ANTON,) a German Catholic the- 
ologian, born in 1754, wrote against the abuses of the 
Romish Church. Died in 1798. 

Blaurer, bléw’rer, (AMBROSE,) a Swiss Lutheran 
divine, born at Constance in 1492; died in 1568. 

Blavet, bla’va’, (JEAN Louis,) a French /térateur, 
son of Michel, noticed below, born at Besancon in 1719. 
He translated from the English Adam Smith’s “ Wealth 
of Nations,” and Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs of Great Brit’ 
ain and Ireland.” Died in 1809. 

Blavet, (MIcHEL,) a French musician and composer, 
born at Besancon in 1700; died in 1768. 

Blavier, bla’ve-A’, (EpouvarRD,) a French geologist 
and engineer, born in Paris in 1802. 

Blay’ney, (BENJAMIN,) D.D., an English philologist, 
and regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, had a high 
reputation as a Biblical critic. He published new trans- 
lations of Jeremiah and Lamentations, and of Zechariah. 
Died in 1801. 

Blaze, blaz, (ELzEAR,) a French Zittérateur, brother of 
Castil-Blaze, born at Cavaillon about 1786; died in 1848. 
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Blaze, (FRANCOIS HENRI JOSEPH,) called also Castil- 
Blaze, kas’tél/bl4z, a French musical critic and com- 
poser, born at Cavaillon in 1784. He edited the musical 
department of the “Journal des Débats” from 1820 to 
1831, published a “ Dictionary of Modern Music,” (1821,) 
and composed several operas. Died in Paris in 1857. 

Blaze, (HENRI SEBASTIEN,) a French musician and 
composer, father of the preceding, born at Cavaillon in 
1763; died in 1833. 

Blé, du, dii bla, (Nicoras,) Marquis d’Uxelles, a 
French general, born in 1652, became a marshal of 
France in 1703. Died in 1730. 

Biecker, blek’ker, or Blek’er, (JAN GASPAR,) a 
painter and engraver, born at Haarlem about 1600. 

Bleda, bla’p4, (JAIME,) a Spanish ecclesiastic, born 
in the province of Valencia about 1550, wrote a “Chro- 
nology of the Moors of Spain.” Died in 1624, 

Bleeck, van, van blak, (PETER,) a Flemish painter and 
engraver, born about 1700. Among his best works is a 
portrait of Paul Rembrandt. Died in London in 1764. 

- Bleecker, blee’ker, (ANN ELIza,) an American poet- 
ess, whose maiden name was SCHUYLER, born in New 
York in 1752; died in 1783. 

See Griswo_p, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Bleek, blak, (FRIEDRICH,) born at Arensbok, in Hol- 
stein, in 1793, published several valuable critical works 
on the Scriptures. He became professor of theology at 
Bonn in 1829. Died in 1859. 

Blefken, bléf’ken, (DIrHMAR,) a German traveller, 
visited Iceland in 1563, and afterwards wrote a descrip- 
tion of that country, in Latin. 

Bleg’bo-rough, (RALPH,) an English physician, born 
in Yorkshire in 1769, was a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians. He published “ Facts and Observations 
respecting the Air-Pump Vapour-Bath in Gout, Rheu- 
matism, etc.” Died in 1827. 

Blegny, de, deh blan’ye’, (NIcoLAs,) a French surgeon 
and writer, born in 1652, became physician to the king 
in 1687. Died in 1722. 

Blein, blan, (FRANGOIS ANGE ALEXANDRE,) BARON, 
a French general of engineers, born in Dréme in 1767. 
He served at Austerlitz, Jena, etc., and wrote several 
scientific works. 

Bleiswick, van, van blis’#ik, (PIrrER,) grand pen- 
sionary of Holland, born at Delft in 1724, wrote a Latin 
treatise “On Dykes.” Died in 1790, 

Blekers, bla’kers, (N.,) a Dutch painter of history 
and landscapes, born at Haarlem about 1635, was patron- 
ized by the Prince of Orange. 

Blende, de, deh blén’deh or bléNd, (BARTHELEMY,) 
a Jesuit missionary, born at Bruges in 1675, visited Para- 
guay, where he was killed by the natives in 1715. 

Blenker, blénk’er, (Louts,) a general, born at Worms, 
Germany, in 1812. He took an active part in the revo- 
lutionary movement in his native city in 1849, and after 
the defeat of the popular party became an exile in New 
York. He was appointed a brigadier- general in August, 
1861, and commanded a division under General Fremont 
in Virginia in 1862. Died in New Jersey in 1863. 

Blen’ner-has’set, (HARMAN,) a wealthy Englishman, 
noted as an associate or accomplice of Aaron Burr, was 
born in Hampshire about 1770. He purchased about 
1798 an estate on an island in the Ohio River, and ruined 
his fortune by advancing money to aid Burr in his pro- 
jects. He was indicted for treason in 1807, but was re- 
leased on the acquittal of Burr. Died in 1831. 

See ‘‘ Life of Harman Blennerhasset,’”’? by W. H. SAFForD, 1853. 

Blés, de, deh blés, or Bless, (HENRI,) a Flemish 
landscape-painter of great merit, born near Dinant in 
1480. Died in 1550. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Blessebois, bléss’bwa’, (PIERRE CORNEILLE,) an 
enigmatical personage, of whom nothing positive seems 
to be known. The name is attached to several French 
dramas, satires, and poems, published about 1675. Some 
of these are said to be scurrilous and indecent. 4% 

Blessendorf, blés’sen-dorf’, (SAMUEL,) a German 
painter in enamel, born in Berlin in 1670, was also an 
engraver. 

Blessig, blés’sic, (JOHANN LoreEnz,) a Protestant 
minister, born at Strasburg on the Rhine about 1748. 


He became professor of theology in his native city in 
1783, and published several works. Died in 1816, 

See C. M. Fritvz, “Leben J. L. Blessig’s,” 2 vols., 1818. 

Bles’/sing-ton, (MARGARET,) COUNTESS OF, an Irish 
lady, celebrated for her beauty, accomplishments, and 
social qualities, was born in Tipperary county in 1789. 
She was married when very young to Captain Farmer, 
and after his death to the Earl of Blessington in 1818. 
Lord Blessington dying in 1829, his widow took up her 
residence at Gore House, in London, which was for 
many years the resort of the literati and other celebrated 
persons of England and the Continent. Among her most 
popular works we may name “ The Victims of Society,” 
anovel, “* Conversations with Lord Byron,” (1832,) “The 
Idler in Italy,” and “The Idler in France.” She was 
a frequent contributor to the magazines, etc. Diedin 1849. 

See “ The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of 
Blessington,” by R. R. Mappen ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ vol. bxyii. 

Blesson, bla’sén’, (LUDWIG JOHANN URBAN,) a Ger- 
man officer, born at Berlin in 1790, published a “ Survey 
of the Art of Fortification,” (1827,) and other works. 

Bletterie, de la, deh 14 bla’tre’ or blét’re’, (JEAN 
PHILIPPE RENE,) a French “ttératewr, born at Rennes in 
1696. He was professor of eloquence in the Royal Col- 
lege, and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
wrote a ‘History of Julian the Apostate,” (1735,) and 
made translations from the Latin. Died in 1772. 

Bleuland, bluh’l4nt, (JANUS or JAN,) a Dutch medi- 
cal writer, born at Utrecht, lived about 1780-1800. 

Bleville, bleh-vél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE ‘THOMAS,) born 
at Abbeville in 1692, published ‘* The Universal Banker 
and Merchant,” and other works. Died in 1783. 

Blicher, blik’er, (STEEN STEENSEN,) a Danish poet 
and novelist, born in the stift or province of Viborg in 
1782. His “ National Novels” are very popular, and in 
some points have a strong resemblance to those of Sir 
Walter Scott. He translated the poems of Ossian into 
Danish. He had studied theology in early life, and in 
1819 entered on the duties of a pastor. He wrote several 
treatises on rural economy, and an “ Autobiography,” 
which was published in a collection of his works, (9 vols., 
1847-48.) Died in 1848. 

See P. L. M6iter, ‘‘ Dansk Pantheon.” 

Bligh, bli, (Sir RICHARD RODNEY,) a British admiral, 
born in Cornwall in 1737; died in 1821. 

Bligh, (WILLIAM,) an English naval officer, born in 
1753. By the orders of George III. he was sent in 1787 
to the South Sea Islands, for the purpose of introducing 
the vegetable productions of those countries into the 
West Indies. While proceeding with his cargo to Ja- 
maica, his men mutinied, (April, 1789,) and he, with 
eighteen of the crew, was sent adrift in the launch. 
After enduring great hardships, they arrived at the 
island of Timor in June, and in the spring of 1790 landed 
in England. He published soon after a ‘“ Narrative of 
the Mutiny on Board H.M. Ship Bounty,” which excited 
great interest. He was appointed Governor of New 
South Wales in 1806, but, owing to his tyrannous con- 
duct, was sent back to England in 1808. He died in 
1817. The mutiny of the Bounty suggested to Lord 
Byron his poem entitled ‘“‘The Island.” (For an ac- 
count of the mutineers, see ADAMS, JOHN.) 

Blin, blan, (FRANGoIS PIERRE,) a French physician, 
born at Rennes in 1756; died in 1834. 

Blin de Sainmore, blan deh sAn’mor’, (ADRIEN 
MICHEL HYACINTHE,) a French /7#térateur, born in Paris 
in 1733, was appointed by Louis XVI. keeper of the ar- 
chives, and historiographer. He wrote poems, dramas, 
and historical works. Died in 1807. 

See VoLTarrE, ‘‘ Correspondance.” 

Blioul, du, dii ble’ool’, (JEAN,) a Flemish ecclesiastic, 
born in Hainault about 1570. 

Bliss, (JAMEs C.,) M.D., an American philanthropist, 
born at Bennington, Vermont, in 1791. He practised 
medicine in the city of New York about forty years, 
and was eminent for his skill and beneficence. He was 
one of the founders of the American Tract Society. 
Died in 1855. 

Blitterswick, van, van blit’ters-wik’, (JAN,) a Flem- 
ish ecclesiastic and religious writer, born at Brussels; 
died in 1661. 


BLITTERSWICK 


—— 


Blitterswick, van, (WILLEM,) a Flemish jurist and 
Uittérateur, born at Brussels ; died in 1680. 

Bliz’ard, (Sir WILLIAM,) a celebrated English anato- 
mist and surgeon, born in Surrey in 1748. He became, 
in 1787, professor of anatomy to the old Corparation of 
Surgeons, being elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
the same year, When the Royal College of Surgeons 
was founded, he was appointed to the chair of anatomy 
conjointly with Sir Everard Home, and was afterwards 
twice president of that college. He was the founder of 
the Hunterian Society, and of several other learned and 
benevolent institutions. Me published a number of 
works on Surgery and Sanitary Reform. Died in 1835. 

See ‘““A Brief Memoir of Sir William Blizard,” by Wirt1am 
Cooke. 

Bloch, blox, (GEorG CasraNeus,) a Danish botan- 
ist, born in 1717, became Bishop of Ribe. Died in 1773. 

Bloch, (JOHANN Erasmus,) a Danish gardener, pub- 
lished, in 1647, a work entitled ‘ Horticultura Danica.” 

Bloch, blok, (Markus Exrgsrr,) a German physician 
and naturalist, of Jewish family, born at Anspach in 1723, 
practised medicine in Berlin. His “ Universal Natural 
History of Fishes” (12 vols., with 432 coloured plates, 
1782) is esteemed a standard work. Died in 1799. 

Bloch, blox, or Ballagi, (Mortrz,) a learned Hun- 
garian Jew, born at Ternova in 1815. He published a 
“Complete Dictionary of the Hungarian and German 
Languages,” (1846.) 

Blochmann, blok’min, (KARL JusTus,) a German 
teacher and educational writer, born at Reichstadt, in 
Saxony, in 1786. About 1824 he founded at Dresden a 
large school called Blochman’sche Institut. Died at or 
near Geneva in 1855. 

Block, (ALBRECHT,) a German agricultural writer, 
born at Sagan in 1774; died in 1847. 

Block, (BENJAMIN,) a German portrait-painter, born 
at Lubeck in 1631. 

Block, (DANIEL,) a German portrait-painter, father 
of the preceding, born in Pomerania in 1580. He was 
court painter to the King of Denmark and the King of 
Sweden. Died in 166r. 

Block, blok, (JAMES REUGERs,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Gouda about 1580, excelled in perspective and archi- 
tectural views. Died in 1632. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Block, (JoANNA Koerten—koor’ten,) an ingenious 
female artist, born at Amsterdam in 1650, was celebrated 
for her skill in cutting with her scissors landscapes, por- 
traits, and animals. For such works she was paid im- 
mense prices by several sovereigns of Europe. Died in 
By Tb. 

Block, blok, (MacNus GABRIEL,) a Swedish physician, 
born at Stockholm in 1669; died in 1722. 

Blockland, blok’lant, (ANrHONY DE MONTFoRT,) a 
Dutch painter of history and portraits, born at Montfort 
in 1532. He worked at Utrecht. Died in 1583. 

Blod/get, (SAMUEL,) an American projector, born at 
Woburn, Massachusetts, about 1720. He raised a valu- 
able cargo from a sunken vessel, and began the canal 
around the Amoskeag Falls, at Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, but, before it was finished, was sent to prison for 
debt. Died in 1807. 

Bloemaert, bloo’m4rt, (ABRAHAM,) a_célebrated 
Dutch painter, born at Gorkum about 1564 or 1567. He 
painted landscapes and portraits, but excelled in histori- 
cal pieces. He was alsoaskilful engraver. “The Death 
of Niobe’s Sons” is called his master-piece. Died at 
Utrecht in 1647. 

Bloemaert, (KORNELIS,) an excellent engraver, son 
of the preceding, born at Utrecht in 1603, studied en- 
graving in Paris and in Rome. Among his master-pieces 
are the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” after Cortona, 
and “Meleager,” after Rubens. His three brothers, 
Adrian, Henry, and Frederick, were also engravers. 
Died at Rome in 1680. 

See Nacter, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Bloemen, van, van bloo’men, (JOHN FRANCIS,) a 
Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 1656. He studied 
in Italy, where he passed his mature life, and where he 
received the surname of OrIZZONTE from some peculi- 
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arity of his style. His landscapes are greatly admired, 
and command high prices. Died at Rome in 1740. 
See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Bloemen, van, (NoRBERT,) brother of John Francis. 
born at Antwerp in 1672, painted portraits and conver- 
sation-pieces. 

See Drescamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bloemen, van,(PETER,) surnamed STANDAERT, (stan/- 
dart,) a Flemish painter, brother of the preceding, was a 
native of Antwerp. His principal works represent mili- 
tary marches, battles, fairs, caravans, etc. He became 
director of the Academy of Antwerp in 1699. 

Bloeteling, bloo’teh-ling, sometimes written Blote- 
ling, (ABRAHAM,) a celebrated Dutch designer and en- 
graver, born at Amsterdam in 1634. Among his prin- 
cipal works are “ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” after Rubens, 
and a portrait of Erasmus, after Holbein. Died in 1676. 

See NaAGLErR, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Blois. See BuLostus. 

Blom, blom, (KARL MAGNus,) a Swedish naturalist 
and physician, born in Smaland in 1737, was a pupil of 
Linneus. He was the first to introduce vaccination into 
Sweden. He wrote several medical and scientific works 
in Latin. Died in 1815. 

Blomberg, blom’bérc, (BARBARA,) a lady of .distin- 
guished family in Nuremberg, was the mistress of Charles 
V., and the reputed mother of Don John of Austria. 

Blome, blo’meh, (JOHANN,) a learned German writer, 
born at Hamburg about 1620; died in 1672. 

Blome, (RICHARD,) an English historical writer, lived 
about 1670. 

Blome’field, (FRANcIs,) born in Norfolk, England, 
in 1705, published ‘* The Topographical History of Nor- 
folk,” (3 vols., 1739-69.) Died in 1751. 

Blomfield, blim’féld, (CHARLES JAMES,) Bishop of 
London, born in Suffolk in 1786. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1808, and soon after brought out 
valuable editions of the “ Prometheus” and several other 
dramas of Atschylus. He also edited the ‘“Adversaria 
Porsoni,” and contributed to various reviews a number 
of critical essays on the Greek classics. In 1824 he pub- 
lished an edition of Callimachus. He became Bishop of 
London in 1828. Bishop Blomfield distinguished himseif 
by his efforts to improve the condition of the poor, and 
promoted the erection of a great number of churches in 
London, His opinions were decidedly ‘high-church.” 
Died in 1857. 

See Dr. Brier, “ Bishop Blomfield and his Times,’ 1857; A. 
Biomrretp, ‘Life of C. J. Blomfield,’? 1863; ‘London Quarterly 
Review” for January and April, 1868, 

Blomfield, (EDWARD VALENTINE,) a distinguished 
English scholar, brother of the preceding, was born in 
1788. He published a valuable translation of Matthiae’s 
“Greek Grammar,” and was a contributor to the “‘Mu- 
seum Criticum.” Died in 1816. 

Blommaert, blom’/mart, (PHILIPPUS,) a Belgian phi- 
lologist and poet, born about 1809, published editions of 
several old Flemish poems, and translated the ‘“‘ Niebe- 
lungen” into Dutch iambics. His best production is a 
historical work entitled ‘““Aloude Geschiedenis der Belgen 
of Nederduitschers,” (1849.) 

Blond, le, leh blén, (JACQUES CHRISTOPHE,) a min- 
jature-painter, born at Frankfort in 1670. He worked in 
London, and made unsuccessful attempts to produce col- 
oured engravings or copies of paintings. Died about 1740. 

Blond, Le. See Lr BLonp. 

Blonde, blénd, (ANDR#,) a French jurist, born at 
Auxerre in 1734; died in 1794. 

Blondeau, blén‘do’, (ANTOINE FRANCOIS RAYMOND.) 
a French general, born in Franche-Comté in 1747, servec 
under Pichegru in 1794, and in the Italian campaign of 
1799. Died in 1825. 

Blondeau, (CHARLES,) a French jurist and miscel- 
laneous writer, born at Mans; died in 1680. 

Blondeau, (CLiaupE,) a French jurist and legal 
writer, born in Paris, lived about 1650. 

Blondeau, (JEAN BapristE ANTOINE HYACINTHE,) 
professor of Roman law in the faculty of Paris, was born 
at Namur in 1784. He became a member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, and published several 
works on Roman jurisprudence. 
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Blondeau Ge Charnage, blén’do’ deh shar’nazh’, 
(CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French /7Hévateur, born near Pon- 
tarlier in 1710. Died in 1776. 

Blondel, blon’dél’, [Lat. BronpEL®/us,] a French 
troubadour, and favourite of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
whom he accompanied on his principal expeditions. He 
is said to have discovered the place of the king’s impris- 
onment in Germany by singing before the fortress part 
of a song which was answered from within. 

Blondel, (Davin,) a French Protestant divine and 
writer, born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1591. In 1650 he 
succeeded Vossius as professor of history at Amsterdam. 
He published a number of theological and historical 
works in Latin and French. Died in 1655. 

See Bayre, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? Brucker, 
“History of Philosophy.”’ 

Blondel, blén’dél’, (FRANCTIS,) a Flemish physician, 
born at Liege in 1613; died in 1682. 

Blondel, (FRANGoIS,) a French architect and mathe- 
matician, born at Ribemont in 1617. He was appointed 
professor of mathematics in the Royal College, and was 
chosen by Louis XIV. to teach that science to the dau- 
phin. He published a “Course of Architecture,” and 
various other treatises. The triumphal arch of the Porte 
Saint-Denis is esteemed his master-piece in architecture. 
Died in 1686. 

See FonTENAY, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.”’ 

Blondel, (FRANGoIS,) a French physician, born in 
Paris, graduated about 1631, was noted for his opposition 
to the use of antimony in medicine. Died in 1682. 

Blondel, (JACQUES,) a French surgeon, who lived at 
Lille about 1580, translated, from the Latin, Godin’s 
“Military Surgery.” 

Blondel, (JACQUES FRANGotIS,) a French architect, 
nephew of Frangois the architect, noticed above, was 
born at Rouen in 1705. He became professor in the 
Academy of Architecture in Paris. Died in 1774. 

Blon’del, (JAMES AuGusrus,) an English physician, 
of French extraction, wrote several esteemed medical 
works. He was a member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. Died in London in 1734. 

Blondel, (JEAN,) a French jurist and legal writer, 
born at Rheims in 1733, became president of the impe- 
rial court'of Paris in 1803. Died in 1810. 

Blondel, (LAURENT,) a French scholar and theologi- 
eal writer, born in Paris in 1671; died in 1740. 

Blondel, (Martz JoSEPH,) a French historical painter, 
born in Paris in 1781, was a pupil of Regnault. Among 
his works are “ Zenobia on the Shore of the Araxis,” and 
“Homer in Athens.” He was a member of the Institute. 

Blondel, (PIERRE JACQUES,) a French /7ttérateur, born 
in Paris in 1674; died in 1730. 

Blondel, (RoBER?r,) a French poet and moralist, born 
in Normandy about 1390, was preceptor to the dauphin 
Charles, a son of Charles VII. Died about 1460. 

Blondin, blén’dan’, (JEAN No£#L,) a French gram- 
marian, born in Paris in 1753, became secretary and in- 
terpreter at the Royal Library. He published a“ Polyglot 
Grammar, French, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English.” Died in 1832. 

Blondin, (Prerreg,) a French botanist, born at Vaudri- 
court in 1682, was a pupil of Tournefourt. Died in 1713. 

Blondus, (FLAvius.) See Flavio BIONDO. 

Blood, bliid, (Colonel THoMAs,) a notorious Irish 
adventurer, born about 1628, served for a time in Crom- 
well’s army. Having failed in his attempt to surprise the 
castle of Dublin and take the Duke of Ormond, then 
lord-lieutenant, he seized the person of that nobleman in 
his coach in London, (1670,) and was only prevented from 
hanging him by the resistance of his servants. In 1671 
he nearly succeeded in possessing himself of the crown 
jewels ; but, after a short imprisonment for this crime, he 
was pardoned by Charles II., and received from him a 
pension. Died in 1680. 

See Kennet, ‘‘ History of England.” 

Bloomfield, (Roprrr,) an English poet, born at 
Honington, in Suffolk, in 1766. He was the son of a 
tailor, and was apprenticed at an early age to a shoe- 
maker in London. While in this situation he composed 
his rural poem of “The Farmer’s Boy,” which, after 
being refused by several booksellers, was published under 


the patronage of Mr. Capel Lofft. It was received with 
extraordinary favour, and was translated into French, 
Italian, and Latin. Among his other poems we may 
name “Good Tidings, or News from the Farm,” “ May- 
Day with the Muses,” and ‘Ballads and Songs.” Of 
the “ Farmer’s Boy,” Dr. Nathan Drake observes, in his 
“Viterary Hours,” that “in true pastoral imagery and 
simplicity no production can be put in competition with 
it since the days of Theocritus ;” and a critic in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” pronounces it “ by far the best-wr:tten, 
as to style and composition, of any work of our unedu- 
cated poets.” Died in Bedfordshire in 1823. 


See ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine” for June, 1822, vol. xi.; “* Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol. i1., 1839. 


Bloomfield, (S. T.,) D.D., an English divine and 
scholar, born about 1790. He has published an edition 
of Dr. Robinson’s “Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament,” with important additions and correc- 
tions, which is highly commended by the “Church of 
England Quarterly ;” also the ‘Greek Testament, with 
English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory,” 
(1832,) and other valuable works of the kind. He brought 
out in 1829 an excellent translation of Thucydides. 

Bloot, blot, (PirreR,) a Dutch or Flemish painter, 
whose favourite subjects are drunken frolics, quarrels of 
peasants, etc. Died in 1667. 

Blo/’si-us or De Blois, deh blw4, (FRANCIS Louts,) 
a Flemish Benedictine monk of noble family, born near 
Liege in 1506, became abbot of the monastery of Liesses, 
in Hainault. He was educated with Prince Charles, after- 
wards the emperor Charles V. Died about 1565. 

Blot, blo, Baron de Chauyigny, (deh sho’vén’ye’,) a 
French wit and /¢tévateur in the reign of Louis XIIL., 
wrote a number of satires and epigrams against Cardinal 
Mazarin. Died in 1655. 

Blot, (MAuRICE,) a French painter and engraver, born 
in Paris in 1754, was a pupil of Saint-Aubin. Died in 1818. 

Bloteling. See BLOETELING. 

Blouet, bloo’4’, (JEAN FRANGoIS NICOLAS,) a French 
journalist and /ittévateur, born at Metz in 1745, wrote on 
agriculture, commerce, and other subjects. Diedin 1809. 

Blount, blant, (CHARLES,) Lord Mountjoy and Ear] 
of Devonshire, born in 1563, lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by whom he was treated with great favour. 
He succeeded to the title of Lord Mountjoy, and became 
governor of Portsmouth in 1594, and Jord deputy of Ire- 
land in 1600. Having put down the Irish rebellion in 
1603, he was created Earl of Devonshire by James I., 
and obtained other distinctions. Died in 1605 or 1606. 
He was an intimate friend of the Earl of Essex, whose 
sister he married. She was a great beauty, and previ- 
ously the wife of Lord Rich. Lord Devonshire and 
Lady Rich had five children born before their marriage. 

Blount, (CHARLES,) an English writer, son of Sir 
Henry, mentioned below, born at Upper Holloway in 
1654, published a deistical work entitled ‘ Anima Mundi,” 
(1678,) and several others of a similar nature. He also 
translated from the Greek the “ Life of Apollonius Tya- 
neeus,” by Philostratus. He committed suicide in 1693. 

See Macautay’s “ History of England,” vol. iv. 


Blount, (Sir Henry,) born in Hertfordshire in 1602, 
travelled in Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, of which coun- 
tries he gave an account in his ‘* Voyage into the Levant,” 
published in 1636. It was translated into French and 
Dutch. Died in 1682. 

Blount, [Lat. BLon’pus,] (JoHN,) an English writer, 
who was prebendary and chancellor in the church of York. 
He wrote theological works which were highly estee:ned 
by his contemporaries, but they are not known to be ex- 
tant. Died in 1248. 

See Woop, “‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Blount, (THOMAS,) an English jurist and writer, born 
in Worcestershire in 1618. He published “ Glosso- 
graphia,” or a dictionary of legal terms, ‘“‘ Lamps of the 
Law and Lights of the Gospel,” (1658,) ‘‘The Academy 
of Eloquence,” and other works. Died in 1679. 

Blount, (Sir THOMAS PopPE,) son of Sir Henry, noticed 
above, born in 1649, was several times elected to Far- 
liament for Saint Alban’s and Hertfordshire. He pub- 
lished a ‘‘Critique on Celebrated Writers,” (“Censura 
celebriorum Authorum,” 1690,) which is commended by 
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Hallam, Sir Egerton Brydges, and other eminent critics. 
Died in 1697. 

Blount, blint, (WILLIAM,) an American Senator, born 
about 1744. He was appointed governor of the territory 
south of the Ohio River in 1790, and was elected a Sena- 
tor of the United States by the legislature of Tennessee 
in 1796. He was expelled from the Senate, in 1797, on 
a charge that he had abetted an attempt of the British 
to conquer from Spain part of the lower valley of the 
Mississippi. Died at Knoxville in 1800. 

Blount (blint) Mount-joy’, Lord Mountjoy, born 
about 1598, was the eldest son of Charles Blount and 
Lady Rich. He was created Earl of Newport in 1628, 
and appointed Constable of the Tower in 1641, but was 
removed in the same year because the king distrusted 
his loyalty. He adhered to the royal cause in the civil 
war, but was regarded as lukewarm. Died in 1665. 

Blow, (JouN,) an English musician and composer, 
born in Nottinghamshire in 1648, became organist of 
Westminster Abbey. Among his principal compositions 
are a “Gloria Patri,” and a collection of secular pieces 
entitled “Amphion Anglicus.” The celebrated Purcell 
was one of his pupils. Died in 1708, 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music.” 

Bliicher, von, fon bloo’ker, [Ger. pron. fon blii’Ker,] 
(GEBHARD LEBRECHT,) a celebrated Prussian field-mar- 
shal, borniat Rostock in 1742. At an early age he en- 
tered the Swedish army, and was taken prisoner by the 
same Prussian regiment (then under the command of 
Colonel von Belling) which he afterwards commanded 
with such distinction. He was prevailed upon by Von 
Belling to join the army of Frederick the Great, and, after 
the accession of Frederick William, distinguished him- 
self in the campaigns of 1793-94 against the French. 
In 1806 he commanded the Prussian vanguard at Auer- 
stadt, and effected a masterly retreat to Lubeck, though 
pursued by Soult, Bernadotte, and Murat. Appointed 
in 1813 to the chief command of the allied Russian and 
Prussian army, he obtained a signal victory over Mac- 
donald on the Katzbach, and soon after took a promi- 
nent part in the battle of Leipsic. After various en- 
gagements with the French, he advanced to Paris in 
March, 1814, and, having stormed the heights of Mont- 
martre, entered the city with the allied sovereigns. On 
this occasion he was created Prince of Wahlstadt by the 
King of Prussia, and received other high distinctions. 
In 1315 he again took command of the Prussian army, 
and though defeated at Ligny, June 16, he appeared 
on the field of Waterloo in the evening of the 18th and 
decided the fortunes of that eventful day. With his 
fresh troops he pursued the flying enemy through the 
night, and, having arrived in Paris, assisted in re-estab- 
lishing the Bourbon dynasty. He died in 1819, at the 
age of seventy-seven. Bliicher was chiefly remarkable 
for his impetuous courage and the rapidity of his move- 
ments, which procured for him the name of “Marshal 
Vorwarts,” (“Forwards.”) For the plans of his battles 
he relied principally upon Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
generals of his staff. When praised for one of his vic- 
tories, he said, “It is owing to my rashness, Gneise- 
nau’s prudence, and the mercy of the great God.” 


See “‘ Life and Campaigns of Blucher,’? London, 1815; FoERSTER, 
“Bliicher und sein Umgebung,”’ 1821; Prscuon, ‘‘ Bliichers Leben, 
Thaten und Ende,’ 1842; VARNHAGEN VON Ensg, “ Bliichers Le- 
bensbeschreibung,’’? 1827; W. Burcknyarpt, ‘G. L. von Bliicher 
nach Leben, Reden und Thaten geschildert,’’ 1835 ; ‘‘ Vie de Bliicher,”’ 
Paris, 1816. 


Bludoff or Bloudoff, bloo’doff, (Dmrrri,) Count, a 
Russian statesman, born at Moscow about 1783. He has 
been employed in various embassies, appointed secre- 
tary of the interior, and president of the legislative 
department in the council of the empire. 

Bluet d’Arbéres, de, deh blii-a/ (almost blwA) d&r’- 
bair’, (BERNARD,) a French /7ératewr, and fool by pro- 
fession, sometimes called the COMTE DE PERMISSION, was 
born near Savoy about 1560. He wrote eulogies on his 
patrons, and a number of prophecies for the people. A 
copy of his works was sold for five hundred francs at the 
McCarthy sale in 1816. 

See Frécer, ‘Geschichte des Burlesken.” 

Bluf, bloof, (MArrHAus JosEPH,) a German physician 
and medical writer, born at Cologne in 1805 ; died in 1837. 
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Bluhme, bloo’meh, (CHRISTIAN ALBERT,) a Danish 
statesman, born at Copenhagen in 1794, became minister 
of foreign affairs in 1851, and in 1852 president of the 
council. 

Bluhme or Blume, bloo’meh, (FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Hamburg about 1798. He became 
profoundly versed in the Roman law, and was appointed 
professor of law at Bonn. Among his works are “Iter 
Italicum,” (4 vols., 1824-36,) containing the results of 
his researches in Italy, ‘Canon Law of the Jews and 
Christians, especially in Germany,” (1826,) anda ‘Sketch 
of the Law of the Pandects,” (1829.) 

Blum, bloom, (JkAN,) a Swiss architect, resided at 
Zurich. He published in 1596 a “ Book of Architecture.” 

Blum, bloom, (JOACHIM CHRISTIAN,) a German “Zt 
tératewr, born at Rathenau in 1739; died in 1790. 

Blum, (KArt,) a German composer, and director of 
the Royal Opera at Berlin, born in that city about 1785. 
He composed numerous operas and songs. Died in 1844. 

Blum, (Ropert,) a German democratic politician, 
born at Cologne in 1807. In 1840 he founded the Schiller 
Association at Leipsic, and soon after became a leading 
contributor to the ‘Sachsischen Vaterlandsblattern,” a 
political journal. He was the founder of the German 
Catholic church at Leipsic in 1845. In the revolution of 
1848 he was a prominent leader of the Liberal party, and 
was one of the deputation sent to Vienna with the ad- 
dress of the parliamentary opposition. On the capture 
of that city by Windischgratz, he was arrested and shot, 
November 9, 1848. 

See Epuarp Dutier, “R. Blums Leben und Tod,” 1848; 
EDUARD FRANKE, ‘* Leben, Wirken, etc. des R. Blum,’ 1848; Lup- 
w:G WirTTIG, ‘‘ Blums letzte Stunden in Wien,” 1848. 

Blumauer, bloo’moéw’er, (ALoys,) a German poet, 
born at Steyer in 1755, published a burlesque poem en- 
titled ‘ Virgil’s A*neid travestied,” (1784,) which was 
very popular in Germany and was translated into Rus- 
sian. Died in 1798. 

Blumberg, bloom’/bérc, (CHRISTIAN GOTTHELF,) a 
German Lutheran divine and philologist, born near Quer- 
furt in 1664; died in 1735. 

Blume. See BLUHME. 

Biumenbach, bloo’men-bik, [Ger. pron. bloo’/men- 
bak,] (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a celebrated German com- 
parative anatomist and physiologist, was born at Gotha 
on the 11th of May, 1752. Hestudied at Jena, and after- 
wards at Gottingen, where he took his degree in medi- 
cine In 1775. On this occasion he wrote a thesis on the 
“Varieties of the Human Race,” (“De Generis humani 
Varietate Nativa,”) which was translated into many lan- 
guages. He became ordinary professor of medicine and 
anatomy at Gottingen in 1778, and continued to lecture 
there more than fifty years. He published in 1780 a 
popular ‘Manual of Natural History,” (roth edition, 
1830,) and in 1786 a “ Description of the Bones of the 
Human Body.” He explained with success the functions 
of the human system in his “ Institutiones Physiologice,” 
(1787,) which was translated into English and other lan- 
guages and used as a text-book in schools. / 

Blumenbach was the first who divided the human 
species into five races,—viz., the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
Malay, American, and African or Ethiopian. He advo- 
cated the unity of the human species. ‘ He was the first,” 
says Dr. Hoefer, “who placed natural history on a sci- 
entific basis,—comparative anatomy.” Among his im- 
portant works is a “ Manual of Comparative Anatomy,” 
(1805.) In the number of his pupils was Alexander von 
Humboldt. He was a member of about seventy learned 
societies, and corresponded with the most eminent phi- 
losophers of Europe. He was created a knight of the 
Guelphic order about 1821. Died at Gottingen in Janu- 
ary, 1840. 

See ‘“Eloge de Blumenbach,” par Fiourens, 1846; C. F. H, 
Marx, “Zum Andenken an J. F. Blumenbach,’’ 1840; ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Blumréder, von, fon bl66m/ré‘der, (AuGUsr FRIED- 
RICH,) a German /ttérateur and soldier, born at Gehren 
ae 1776, served against the French in the campaigns of 
1814-15. 

Blun/dell, (James,) a British physician and medical 
writer, born about 1810, practised in London. iffy 

Blun/’de-ville, (THomas,) an English mathematician, 
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published in 1594 a popular work, entitled “ Exercises, 
containing Six Treatises.” 

Blunt, (EpMOND,) an American hydrographer, son 
of Edmond M. Blunt, noticed below, born in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, in 1799. He was for many years 
engaged in making surveys of the sea-coast of the United 
States, the West Indies, Guatemala, etc., and since 1833 
has been first assistant in the United States Coast Survey 
at Washington. 

Blunt, (EDMoND Marcu,) an American writer on nau- 
tical subjects, born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
1770. In 1796 he published his “ American Coast Pilot,” 
which has since passed through many editions and been 
translated into several European languages. It con- 
tains descriptions of every seaport in the United States 
and uf most of those in America, with sailing-directions, 
lists of light-houses, etc. He has also published many 
other valuable nautical works, charts, ete. 

Blunt, (HEeNry,) an English religious writer, born 
about 1794. In 1835 he became rector of Streathan, 
Surrey. He published, besides sermons, “ Lectures on 
the History of Saint Paul,” (1833,) ‘Lectures on the 
History of Elisha,” and other popular works. It is 
said that some of his works have passed through forty 
editions. Died in 1843. 

Blunt, (JAMes G.,) an American general, born in 
Hancock county, Maine, in 1826. He settled in Kansas 
about 1856, and became a leader of the Free State party. 
He was appointed a brigadier-general about April, 1862. 
He defeated the enemy at Kane Hill, Arkansas, in No- 
vember, and at Prairie Grove in December, 1862. Having 
been promoted to the rank of major-general, he com- 
manded the department of Kansas in 1863, but was re- 
lieved in October of that year. 

Blunt, (JOHN JAMEs,) an English divine and scholar, 
born at Newcastle-under-Lime in 1794. He became in 
1839 Lady Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge. 
He published “ Undesigned Coincidences in the Writ- 
ings both of the Old and New Testaments an Argument 
of their Veracity,” (1847,) ‘“‘ Vestiges of Ancient Manners 
in Italy and Sicily,” and other works. Died in 1855. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’ for July, 1858, (vol. civ.) 

Blunthli, bloont’lee, or Bluntschli, bloont’shlee, 
(Jean Henrt,) born at Zurich in 1656, wrote a chronicle 
of the city and canton of Zurich, entitled ‘‘ Memorabilia 
Tigurina.” Died in 1722. 

Bluntschli, bloont’shlee, (JOHANN KAspar,) a Swiss 
jurist, born in 1808 at Zurich, where he became professor 
ot law in 1836. 

Bluteau, blii’td’, (Dom RAPHAEL,) a learned writer, 
of French extraction, born in London in 1638, became 
preacher to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. He 
published a “ Portuguese-Latin Dictionary,” (1712, 8 
vols. fol.) Died in 1734. 

Blutel, bli’tél’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE Esprit Rosr,) a 
French jurist, and member of the National Convention, 
born at Caen in 1757. He was a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. Died in 1806. 

See ‘‘ Notice sur M. Blutel,” Paris, 1847. 

Blyenburg, bli/en-birc’, (ADRIAN,) a Latin poet, 
nephew of Damasus, born at Dort in 1560; died in 1599. 

Blyenburg, van, van bli/en-birc’, (DAMASUS,) a 
Dutch Lttérateur, born at Dort in 1558, published a com- 
pilation of the modern Latin poets, 

B6, bo, (JEAN BAprisTE JEROME,) a French physician, 
born near Mur-de-Barrez in 1753, was elected to the 
National Convention in 1792, and voted for the imme- 
diate death of the king. Died in 1811. 

Boabdil, bo-Ab-dél’,[corrupted from Aboo-Abdillah 
or Aboo-Abdallah,| surnamed EL Cuico, (chee’ko,) 
(or THE Lirr.e,) the last Moorish king of Granada. His 


claim to the throne was contested by his uncle, Abdallah- |: 


el-Zagal. This dispute was settled by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, who conquered Granada in 1491, when Boabdil 
ceased to reign. He retired to Africa in 1496, and died 
about 1536. 

Boaden, bd/den, (JAmEs,) an English writer, born at 
Whitehaven in 1762, was an intimate friend of John 
Kemble. He published several dramas, a “ Life of John 
Philip Kemble,” a ‘Life of Mrs. Jordan,” and one of 
Mrs. Siddons. Died in 1839. 
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Bo-ad-i-ge’a, [Fr. Boabicke, bo’&’de’sa’,]_ writven 
also Boudicea, Boodicia, and Voadica, wife of Prasu- 
tagus, king of the British tribe of the Iceni, flourished 
about the middle of the first century. After the death 
of her husband, Boadicea, incensed by the rapacity and 
insults of the procurator Catus, took up arms against 
the Roman colonists and their allies, seventy thousand 
of whom, according to Tacitus, fell in battle. She was 
subsequently defeated by Suetonius Paulinus with im- 
mense loss, and took poison to avoid falling into the 
victor’s hands. 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales,’’ book xiv. 

Boadicée, the French of BoapIckA, which see. 

Board/man, (GEORGE D.,) an eminent Baptist mis- 
sionary, born at Livermore, Maine, in 1801. He gradu- 
ated at Waterville College in 1821, studied divinity at the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and in 1825 sailed 
for the East under the auspices of the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions. He arrived at Calcutta in December 
following, and, after devoting some fifteen months to the 
study of the Burmese language, established a mission at 
Maulmain, on the Tenasserim coast. This place sub- 
sequently became the principal seat of the Baptist mis- 
sions in that region. The next year he founded another 
mission at Tavoy. Mr. Boardman continued his work 
with great zeal and success until his death in 1831. 

Boardman, (HENry AuGustus,) D.D., an eloquent 
American divine, born at Troy, New York, January 9, 
1808. He graduated at Yale in 1829 as valedictorian of 
his class, and studied theology at Princeton. For more 
than thirty years he has had the pastoral charge of the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. In 1853 he 
was elected by the general assembly to fill the chair of 
pastoral theology at Princeton, but he declined the honour, 

See ALLIBonr’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ 

Boaretti, bo-4-ret’/tee, (FRANCESCO,) an able Italian 
littérateur, born near Padua in 1748, became professor 
of sacred eloquence at Venice about 1785. He trans- 
lated some of the works of Sophocles and several tra- 
gedies of Euripides into Italian, (versi sciolti,) and Ho- 
mer’s “ [liad” into ottava rima, (1788.) Died in 1799. 

Boas, bo’4s, (EDUARD,) a German novelist, born at 
Landsberg in 1815, published a supplement to the works 
of Goethe, (3 vols., 1841,) and other works. Died in 1853. 

Boat. See Boor. 

Boaton, de, deh bo’a’tdn’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) born 
near Aubonne, in the Pays de Vaud, in 1734, translated 
into French verse Gessner’s “Idyls” and “Death of 
Abel,” and Wieland’s ‘‘Oberon.” Died in 1794. 

Bobadilla, de, da bo-Ba-nél’y4, (FRANCISCO,) a Span- 
ish magistrate, who was charged, in 1500, to ascertain 
the condition of the colony at Saint Domingo under Co- 
lumbus. On his arrival he caused that illustrious man 
to be arrested and sent in chains to Spain, where he was 
kindly received by his sovereigns and reinstated in his 
honours. Bobadilla was soon after obliged to resign his 
post to Nicholas Ovando. 

See Irvina’s “‘ Life of Columbus,” 

Bobart, bo’bart, (JAcon,) a German botanist and 
physician, born at Brunswick about 1598, became super- 
intendent of the botanical garden at Oxford in England. 
Died in 1679. 

Bobart, (JACoB,) son of the preceding, became pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford in 1683. Died in 1719. 

Bobolina, bo-bo-lee’n4, a modern Greek heroine, 
who in the revolution of 1821 equipped three ships at 
her own expense, one of which she commanded. She 
offered her vessels to the government for the blockade 
of Nauplia, which was maintained fourteen months. She 
was assassinated in 1825 by the friend of a person sup- 
posed to have been wronged by a member of her family. 

See Povauevitte, “ Histoire de la Régénération de la Gréce.”’ 

Bobrof, bo’brof, (SEMEN SERGEEVITCH,) a Russian 
poet, whose principal poem is entitled ‘‘ Khersonida,” 
being a history and description of Taurida, in Southern 
Russia, Died in 1810. 

Bobrun, bo’britn’, (CHARLES,) a French painter, 
born at Amboise in 1604, executed a number of portraits 
in conjunction with his cousin Henri, noticed below. Died 
in 1692. 

Bobrun, (HENR1,) a French portrait-painter, born at 
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Amboise in 1603, was patronized by Louis XIV. Among 
his master-pieces are portraits of Louis and of Anne of 
Austria. Died in 1677. 

See HeEINECKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” i 

Bocaccino, bo-kat-chee/no, (Boccacctio,) an Italian 
painter, born at Cremona about 1460. He is praised by 
Lanzi. Died about 1518. 

See Vasart, ‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Bocaccino, (CAMILLO,) surnamed IL BoccALinl, (él 
bok-k4-lee’nee,) born at Cremona in 1511, was a son of 
the preceding. Among his master-pieces are the frescos 
in the church of Saint Sigismund at Cremona. Died in 
1546. 

See Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bocace. See Boccaccio. 

Bocandé, bo’kén’da’, (BERTRAND,) a French natu- 
ralist and geographer, born at Nantes about 1820, resided 
many years in Africa. He published “ Notes on Portu- 
guese Guinea, or Southern Senegambia.” 

Bocanegra, bo-ka-na’gra, (PEDRO ATANASIO,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Granada about 1638, was a 
pupil of Alonzo Cano. Died in 1688. 

Bocarro, bo-kar’ro, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese histo- 
rian, wrote a continuation of the “ Asia Portugueza” of 
Joao de Barros, (in manuscript.) 

Bocarro Francez, bo-kar’ro fran’sés, (MANOEL,) a 
Portuguese astronomer and physician, born at Lisbon 
in 1588, received lessons from Galileo. Died at Florence 
in 1662. 

Boccaccio, bo-kat’cho, [Old English, Boccacr or 
Bocacr, bo-kass’; Fr. Boccacr, bo’kass’; Lat. Bocca’- 
‘ius and Boccac’cius,] or, more fully, Boccaccio di 
Certaldo, bok-cat’cho de chér-t4l’/do, (GIOVANNI,) the 
most celebrated of Italian novelists, born in Paris in 1313, 
was the illegitimate son of a Florentine merchant anda 
Frenchwoman. At his father’s desire he engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and afterwards studied canon law, which, 
however, he soon abandoned. Among his first produc- 
tions were the romance of “ I] Filicopo,” and a poem in 
ottava rima, entitled ‘‘ La Teseide,” written at the request 
of his mistress, the Princess Mary, natural daughter of 
Robert, King of Naples. After the accession of Joanna 
to the throne of Naples, Boccaccio wrote, at her desire, 
his “ Decamerone, or Hundred Tales,” (1353,) which are 
esteemed models of Italian prose composition ; but many 
of them are disgustingly licentious. About this time he 
was sent on several diplomatic missions, and formed an 
intimacy with Petrarch, which continued for the remainder 
of their lives. He was appointed in 1373 to lecture at 
Florence on Dante, and wrote a commentary on the 
“Inferno,” and a “Life of Dante.” Besides his works 
in Italian, Boccaccio was the author of a number of Latin 
eclogues and prose essays, and, like his friend Petrarch, 
rendered important services to classical learning by col- 
lecting and transcribing ancient manuscripts. He died 
in 1375, having for many years previously been in a great 
measure reformed from the profligacy of his early life 
and writings. The “ Decamerone” has furnished Shak- 
speare with the subjects of several of his dramas, and 
Chaucer derived from it his poem of “The Knight’s 
Tale.” Hazlitt, after remarking that Shakspeare’s play 
of ““All’s Well that Ends Well” is from Boccaccio, adds, 
“The poet has dramatized the original novel with great 
skill and comic spirit, and has preserved all the beauty 
of character and sentiment wéthout improving upon it, 
which was impossible, There is indeed in Boccaccio’s 
serious pieces a truth, a pathos, and an exquisite refine- 
ment of sentiment which is hardly to be met with in 
any other prose writer whatever. . . . The invention 
implied in his different tales is immense; but we are not 
to infer that it is all his own. He probably availed him- 
self of all the common traditions which were floating in 
his time, and which he was the first to appropriate.” (See 
Hazlitt’s “Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.”’) 

See also BALDELLI, “‘ Vita di Giovanni Boccaccio,’’ 1806; Mazzu- 
CHELLI, “‘Scrittori d’Italia ;?? LonGrELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;” Granotr1 MAnetTT1, ‘‘ Specimen Historiz literariz Floren- 
tine Seculi XIII. ac XIV., seu Vitze Dantis, Petrarchz ac Boccaccii,”’ 


(747; J. F. Apry, ‘‘ Notice sur Boccace,’’ 1802; ‘‘ Lives of the Italian 
Poets,” by the Rev. Henry StespinG, London, vol. i., 1831. 


Bocca di Ferro, bok’k4 de fér’ro, (GIROLAMO,) an 


Italian jurist, nephew of Luigi, born at Bologna in 1552; 
died in 1623. 

Bocca di Ferro, Bucca Ferri, book’kA fér’ree, or 
Bucca Ferra, book’k4 fér/ra4, (Luict,) an Italian phy- 
sician and philosopher, born at Bologna in 1482. He 
became professor of logic in his native city, and numbered 
among his pupils J. C. Scaliger and Benedict Varchi. 
He wrote several Latin commentaries on the works of 
Aristotle. Died in 1545. 

Boccage, du, dii bo’k4zh’,( MANOEL MARIA BAREOSA,) 
acelebrated Portuguese poet andimprovisatore, of Frenck 
extraction, born at Setuval in 1771. He published nu- 
merous sonnets, odes, elegies, and epigrams, and made 
several translations from the French and Latin. It is 
stated that he could speak French, Italian, and Latin 
with facility. He became the chief of a poetic school 
known under the name of Z/manisme. Died in 1806. 

See LonGFELLow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Boccage, du, (MARE ANNE LE PaGgs,) a French 
poetess, born at Rouen in 1710, was the wife of P. J. Fi- 
quet du Boccage, noticed below. She was the author of a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘ The Amazons,” imitations of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost” and of Gessner’s “Death of Abel,” and other 
poems, which enjoyed great popularity in her time, but 
are now nearly forgotten. She was a member of several 
foreign academies, as well as of those of Lyons and Rouen, 
Her letters to her sister, Madame Duperron, are still 
admired. Died in 1802. 

See Guriizert, ‘‘ Notice sur Madame Boccage,’ 

Boccage, du, (PIERRE JosrpH Fiquet—fe’ka’,) a 
French /ttévateur, born at Rouen in 1700, wrote “‘ Letters 
on the English Theatre,” and translated several works 
from the English. Died in 1757. 

Boccalini, bok-k4-lee/nee, (TRAJANO,) a witty Italian 
satirist, born at Loretto in 1556, was the author of “ News 
from Parnassus,” (“ Ragguagli di Parnaso,” 1612,) and 
other works, which were translated into several Janguages 
Among these is a satire called “ Pietra del Paragone 
politico,” (1626.) Died at Venice in 1613. 

See Moruor, ‘‘ Polyhistor.” 


Boccanera, bok-k4-na/ra, (EGIpDIo,) a Genoese admi- 
ral, was a brother of Simone, Doge of Genoa. Having 
entered the Spanish service, he assisted in the capture of 
Algesiras in 1344, and in 1372 defeated the English fleet 
under the Earl of Pembroke, whom he made prisoner. 
Died about 1373. 


ee SrsMonprI, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 


Boccanera,(GUGLIELMO,) a Genoese nobleman, raised 
by the democratic party in 1257 to the sovereign power 
in Genoa, was deposed in 1262. 

Boccanera, (SIMONF,) was elected Doge of Genoa in 
1339, removed in 1344, and re-elected in 1356. He 
gained victories over the Turks and Moors. Died about 
1363. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Boccherini, bok-ka-ree’/nee, (LUIGI,) an Italian com- 
poser of instrumental pieces, born at Lucca in 1740, was 
patronized by Charles LV. of Spain. Died in 1806, 


See Eris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 


Bocchi, bok’kee, [Lat. Boc’cuius,] (ACHILLE,) an 
Italian scholar, born at Bologna in 1488, became pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin literature in his native city. 
He wrote several Latin works, in prose and verse, on 
history, philosophy, etc. Died in 1562. 

Bocchi, (FAusrino,) an Italian painter, born at Brescia 
in 1659; died about 1742. 

Bocchi, (FRANCESCO,) born at Florence in 1548, wrote 
essays on various subjects, and eulogies on eminent Ital- 
jans. Died in 1618. 

Boc’ehus [Gr. Béxyoc] I., King of Mauritania, was 
the father-in-law of Jugurtha, and an ally of that prince in 
the war against the Romans. Having been defeated by 
Marius, he betrayed Jugurtha to the Romans in 106 B.c. 

Bocchus II, supposed to have been a son of the pre- 
ceding, fought for Caesar against Juba, King of Numidia, 
and was rewarded with a part of the kingdom of Massi- 
nissa. Ina war between Antony and Octavius, Bocchus 
was a partisan of the latter. F 

Bocciardo, bot-char’do, (CLEMENTE,) an Italian 
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pair‘er, born at Genoa in 1620, was surnamed CLEMEN- 
TONE, from his large stature. Died in 1658. 

Boccoune, bok-ko/na, (PAoxo,) a distinguished Sicilian 
naturalist. born at Palermo in 1633. He published a 
large number of Latin and Italian treatises on botany 
and mineralogy. Died in 1704. 

Bocconio, bok-ko’ne-o, (MARINO,) a Venetian con- 
spirator, who, having failed in his attempt to overthrow 
the aristocracy of Venice, was executed in 1299. 

Boccuci, bok-koo’chee, (?) or Bocous,(Jos¥,) a Span- 
ish dramatist, probably of Italian origin, born at Barce- 
lona in 1775, resided for some years in Paris. He wrote 
successful dramas, and was a contributor to the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle.” , 

Bocerus. See BockeEr, (JOHANN.) 

Boch, bok, or Bochius, bo’ke-us, (JOHN,) a Flemish 
poet, called “the Belgian Virgil,” born at Brussels in 
1555, wrote Latin poems which were much admired. 
Died in 1609. 

Bochart, bo’shir’, (MATHIEU,) a French Protestant 
theologian, was the author of a “‘ Treatise against Relics,” 
and a work entitled ‘ Diallacticon,” (1662,) advocating 
the union of Lutherans and Calvinists. 

Bochart, (SAMUEL,) an eminent French scholar and 
Protestant theologian, born at Rouen in May, 1599. He 
studied divinity and the Oriental tongues under Caméron 
and Louis Cappel, and was subsequently instructed by 
Erpenius, at Leyden, in Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee. He 
was appointed in 1625 pastor at Caen, where he remained 
forty-three years and acquired great influence and repu- 
tation as a preacher. In 1628 he acquitted himself with 
credit ina public dispute with the Jesuit Véron, who was 
employed by Cardinal Richelieu. His greatest works 
are his “‘ Hierozoicon,” (1663,) or an account of animals 
mentioned in the Bible, and “ Geographia Sacra,” (1646.) 
They are commended by Cuvier and Baron Humboldt. 
Bochart died at Caen in 1667, with the reputation of one 
of the most learned men of his time. Several volumes 
of his sermons were published after his death. ‘No one,” 
says Hallam, ‘has left a more durable reputation in this 
literature [Rabbinical or Hebrew] than Bochart. His 
‘Geographia Sacra’ displays great learning and sagacity.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See Morn, ‘‘De Vita et Scriptis S. Bocharti,’? 1692; Epwarp 
HERBERT, SMITH, “‘S. Bochart: Recherches sur la Vie et les Ou- 
vrages de cet Auteur illustre,”’ 1833. 

Bochart de Sarron, bo’shar’ deh sa’rdn’, (JEAN 
BAPTISTE GASPARD,) a French mathematician and 
astronomer, born in Paris in 1730. He was a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and first president of the 
Parliament of Paris. He was guillotined in 1794. 

See Monryjoyg, “ Eloge historique de B. de Sarron,”’ 1800, 

Bochat, de, deh bo’sha’, (CHARLES GUILLAUME 
Loys,) a Swiss historian and miscellaneous writer, born 
at Lausanne in 1695; died in 1753. 

Bocholt, von, fon bok/olt, (FRANz,) one of the ear- 
liest German engravers, lived about 1470. Among his 
principal works are “The Judgment of Solomon,” and 
“Christ and the Twelve Apostles,” (in thirteen plates.) 

Bochsa, bok’sa’, written also Bocska, (ROBERT 
NicoLas CHARLES,) a French musician and composer, 
born at Montmédy in 1789. He studied in Paris under 
Méhul, and attained great,excellence as a performer on 
the harp. In 1822 he became professor of the harp at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. His composi- 
tions are chiefly pieces for that instrument. Died in 
Australia in 1856. 

Bock, bok, (FRIEDRICH SAMUEL,) a naturalist, born 
at Konigsberg in 1716, was professor of Greek and the- 
ology in his native city. He wrote a ‘‘ History of Socin- 
ianism in Prussia,” (1753,) and several works on natural 
history. Died in 1786. , 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Bock, bok, [Fr. Lr Bouca, leh book ; Lat. Tra/cus,] 
(HizRONYMUS,) a German botanist, born at Heidesbach 
in 1498, was one of the greatest promoters of botanical 
science in his time. The genus Tragia was named in 
his honour by Plumier. Died in 1554. 

Bock, (KARL AvuGusT,) a German anatomist and 
physician, born at Magdeburg in 1782, published, among 
other works, a “Manual of Practical Anatomy of the 
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Human Body,” (1819.) He lived many years at Leipsic, 
Died in 1833. 

Bock, (KARL ERNST,) an anatomist, a son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Leipsic in 1809, published a “ Manual of 
Pathological Anatomy and Diagnostic,” (1848.) 

Bock, de, deh bok, (JEAN NIcoLas ETIENNE,) BARON, 
a French “ittérateur, born at Thionville in 1747. He 
wrote an “ Essay on the History of Sabeism,” and trans- 
lated from the German the “Life of Baron Trenck,” and 
several works of Wieland and Kotzebue. Died in 1809, 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” : : 

Bockelmann, bok’kel-m4n’, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a 
ee: jurist, born at Steinfurt in 1633 ; died at Leyden 
in 1681, 

Bockenberg, van, van bok’ken-bére’, [Lat. Cor- 
NELISSO’/NIUS BUCKENBER/GIUS,] (PIETER,) a Dutch 
chronicler, born at Gouda in 1548, was historiographer 
of the States of Holland. Died in 1617. 

Bocker, bok’ker, [Lat. Bocr/rus,] sometimes writ- 
ten Boedeker, (JOHANN,) a German writer, Latin poet, 
and professor of Jaw at Rostock, born near Minden in 
1525; died in 1565. é 

See J. C. Oprrz, “‘De Vita, Fatis et Scriptis J. Boceri,’’ 1750. 

Béckh or Boeckh, bok, (AuGusrt,) an eminent Ger- 
man philologist and antiquary, born at Carlsruhe on the 
24th of November, 1785. He studied at Halle under 
F. A. Wolf, and-bgcame in 1811. professor of eloquence 
and the Greek language at Berlin. He published an 
edition of Pindar with a continuous commentary, a Latin 
translation, and a treatise on Greek versification, (1811,) 
and in 1817 brought out his “ Political Economy of the 
Athenians,” (Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener,”) a 
work displaying profound learning and research. He 
likewise published “ Metrological Investigations concern- 
ing the Weights, Coins, and Measures’ of Antiquity,” 
(1838,) a “Dissertation on the Silver Mines of Laurium 
in Attica,” and other treatises. He began the ‘‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Greecarum,” continued by his pupil Franz, 
and still unfinished. (The third volume was published 
in 1850.) He was amember of the principal learned so- 
cieties of Germany and other countries. Died in Berlin 
in August, 1867. The works of Bockh have marked an 
era in the history of archzology and philology. Ac- 
cording to his ideal, the aim of those studies should be to 
reproduce the entire social and political life of a people 
during a determinate epoch. 

See Kiausen, “‘ Biographie von Béckh,” forming part of Horr- 
MANN’S “‘ Lebensbilder beriithmter Humanisten,”’ 1837. 

Bockh or Boeckh, box, (CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED,) a 
German educational writer, born at Memmingen in 1732. 
He assisted in publishing the “Universal Library of 
Education,” (1774.) Died im 1792. 

Bockh or Boeckh, von,: fon bok, (FRIEDRICH,) a 
German minister of state, brother of the preceding, born 
at Carlsruhe in 1777. He became a counsellor of finance 
in 1810, and was minister of finance (in Baden) from 
1828 to 1844. He was president of the cabinet about 
two years, (1844-46.) Died in 1855. 

Bockhorst, van, vin bok’horst, (JAN,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Dentekoom in 1661, studied under 
Kneller in London. Died in 1724. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Bockhorst, von, fon bok’horst, (JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man painter, born at Miinster about 1610, was surnamed 
LANGHEN JAN, from his tall stature. He was a pupil 
of Jordaens, in Holland, and ranked high among the 
artists of the time. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais et 
Allemands,” 

Bocking or Boecking, bok’king, (EDUARD,) a Ger- 
man jurist and legal writer, born at Trarbach, Prussia, 
in 1802. He became professor of law at Bonn in 1835. 

Bockler or Boeckler, bok’kler, (GEORG ANDREAS,) 
a Gefman architect and mechanician, wrote a treatise 
“On Hydraulic Architecture,” (1663.) 

Bockmann or Boeckmann, bok’mAan, (JONAS,) a 
Swedish physician, born at Windberg in 1716. He 
studied anatomy at Berlin under Budzeus, and in 1753 
was appointed physician to the King of Sweden. Died 
in 1760, 

Bocler or Boecler, bok’ler, (JOHANN,) a German 
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physician, born at Ulm in 1651, settled at Strasburg, 
where he died in 1701. His son John, born at Stras- 
burg in 1681, became professor of medicine in his native 
city. Died in 1733. - : : 

Bocler or Boecler, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) one of the 
most learned Germans of his time, born at Cronheim, 
m Franconia, in 161m% He was invited in 1648 to fill 
the chair of eloquence at Upsal by Christina of Sweden, 
who appointed him her historiographer. He wrote a 
number of historical and critical works in Latin, and 
edited several classic authors. Died in 1692. 

See Moruor, ‘“ Polyhistor.’’ 

Bocler or Boecler, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) son of Jo- 
hann, (the second of the name,) born at Strasburg in 1710. 
In 1738 he succeeded Salzmannas professor of chemistry, 
botany, and materia medica at Strasburg. Died in 1759. 

Bocler or Boecler, (PHiLIprp HEINRICH,) born at 
Strasburg in 1718, wasa brother of Johann Philipp. Died 
in 1759. 

Bocquillot, bo’ke’yo’, (LAZARE ANDRE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Avallon in 1649, published a num- 
ber of theological works, and a “ History of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard,” (1702.) Died in y728. 

See Lrtors, “Vie de L. A. Bocquillot,” 1745. 

Bocska. See Bocusa. 

Bocskai, botch’ki, (STEPHAN,) a nobleman of Tran- 
sylvania, who in 1604 joined the Hyngarians in a revolt 
against Austria. Having defeated the Imperial troops, 
he was proclaimed hereditary King of Hungary by Sul- 
tan Ahmed I. In 1606 a peace was concluded with the 
emperor Rudolph, by which religious freedom was se- 
cured to the Protestants of Hungary, and Bocskai was 
acknowledged Prince of Transylvania. - Died in 1606. 

See Brocknaus, “‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 


Bocthor, bok’tor’, (ELIE or ELLIous,) a distinguished 
Orientalist, born at Sioot, in Upper Egypt, in 1784. He 
settled in France, where he was appointed professor of 
Arabic in the Royal Library. He published a “ French- 
Arabic Dictionary,” and several translations from the 
Arabic into French. Died in 1821. 

See QuEéRaRD, “ La France Littéraire,’? (Supplément.) 


Bodzus a Stapel, bo-da’us 4 st4’pel, (JAN,) a Dutch 
botanist and physician of Amsterdam, died young in 1636. 

Bodard, bo’dar’, (PIERRE HENRI HIppoLyre,) a 
French botanist and physician, lived about 1800. 

Bodard de Tezay, bo’dar’ deh teh-za’, (NICOLAS 
Marie FE.Ix,) a French /ttérateur and diplomatist, 
born at Bayeux in 1757; died in Paris in 1823. 

Boddaert, bod/dart, (PrerEr,) a Dutch poet, born at 
Middelburg in 1694, published several original works, 
and translated into, Dutch verse the “ Atreus” and 
“Thyestes” of Crébillon. Died in 1761. ‘ 

See ‘‘Levensgeschiedenis van den vermaarden Dichter P. Bod- 
daert,”” Amsterdam, 1836. 

Boddaert, (PIErER,) a Dutch physician and natu- 
ralist, a relative of the preceding, born in Zealand about 
1730. He translated into Dutch the “ Elenchus Zoopny- 
torum” of Pallas, and John Hunter’s “Natural History 
of the Teeth” (1773) into Dutch and Latin. Died about 
1790. 

See Brocxuaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bode, bo/deh, (CHRIStoPH AuGuSt,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Wernigerode in 1722, became professor 
of Oriental languages at Helmstedt in 1754. He pub- 
lished an Ethiopic version of the New Testament, and 
several commentaries on the Scriptures. Died in, 1796. 

See Wrpesura, “‘ Memoria C. A. Bodii,”” 1796; Erscu und Gru- 
BER, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ , 

Bode, (JOHANN ELER?,) an eminent German astrono- 
mer, born at Hamburg in January, 1747. He published 
in 1768 a popular work entitled “Introduction to the 
Knowledge of the Starry Heavens,” (“Anleitung zur 
Kenntniss des gestirnten Himmels,”’) and discovered in 
the same year a comet, which was the first one having a 
very short period. He was invited to Berlin by Fred- 
erick the Great, and admitted into the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Bode has the credit of discovering a law of the 
planetary system respecting the distances of the planets 
from each other, called  Bode’s Law.” Among his chief 
works is “ Uranographia,” or “ Great Celestial Atlas,” 
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(1801,) by which, it is said, twelve thousand stars are 
added to former catalogues. Died in Berlin in 1826. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” and BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conver- 
sations-Lexikon.”” 

Bode, (JOHANN JOACHIM CHRISropH,) a German //¢- 
térateur, born at Brunswick in 1730. He is chiefly noted 
for his excellent translations from the English of Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield” and Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Journey,” and of Montaigne’s “ Essays” and Marmontel’s 
“Incas” from the French. He wasa zealous advocate of 
free-masonry, upon which he wrote several treatises. 
He was also distinguished as a musician and composer. 
Died in 1793. 

' See C. A. BoerticeEr, ‘‘J. J. C. Bodes literarisches Leben,’’ 1796. 

Bodega y Quadra, bo-pa’g4 e kw4’pr4, (TUAN FRA- 
CISCO,) a Spanish navigator, who explored the west coast 
of North America. Died in 1794. 

Bodekker, bo-dek’ker, (JAN FRANCISCUS,) a Dutch 
portrait-painter, born in the duchy of Cleves in 1660; 
died in 1727. 

Bodel, bo’dél’, (JEHAN,) a French troubadour, lived 
about 1270. 

Bodelschwingh-Velmede, von, fon bo/del-shWing’ 
vél’meh-deh, (ERNS‘v,) a Prussian, born at Velmede, near 
Hamm, in 1794, became minister of the interior in 1844. 

Bodenschatz, bo’den-shats’, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
GEorG,) a German scholar and antiquary, born at Hof 
in 1717. He wrote an “ Explanation of the New Testa- 
ment from Jewish Antiquities.” Died in 1797. 

Bodenstedt, bo’den-stét’, (FRIEDRICH MARTIN,) a 
German writer and journalist, born in the kingdom of 
Hanover in 1819. He resided as a tutor in the family 
of Prince Galitzin at Moscow, where he perfected him- 
self in the Russian language and translated some of the 
works of Pushkin and other poets into German. He 
subsequently travelled in Turkey, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, and published in 1848 “‘ The Nations of the Cau- 
casus.” In 1850 he became editor of the ‘‘ Weser Zei- 
tung.” He has also made a successful German translation 
of the Persian poems of Meerza Shaffee, (Mirza Shaffy.) 

See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bodenstein. See CaRLsrapr. 

Bodenstein, von, fon bo’den-stin’, (ADAM,) a Ger- 
man physician and alchemist, born in 1528, was a dis- 
ciple of Paracelsus. Died in 1577. 

See ScHMIEDER, ‘‘ Geschichte der Alchemie,”’ 1832. 

Bodewyns, bo’deh-wins’, (NIKOLAAS,) a Flemish or 
Dutch landscape-painter, was associated with Francis 
Bout, who painted figures for the landscapes of Bode- 
wyns. The latter died at Brussels in 1700. Pilkington 
states that Bout was born at Brussels in 1660. 

Boédiker or Boediker, bo’de-ker, (JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man writer, born in 1641, published Latin and German 
poems. Died in 1695. 

Bodin, bo’dan’, (JEAN,) a celebrated French political 
writer, born at Angers in 1530. He studied law, and 
became secretary to the Duc d’Alengon. His principal 
work is a treatise on government, published in French, 
“Dela République,” (1576,) and afterwards translated by 
him into Latin,‘ De Republica,”’(1586.) He maintains that 
a limited monarchy is the best form of government. This 
work is analyzed at length by Hallam, who says, ‘‘No 
former writer on political philosophy had been either so 
comprehensive in his scheme or so copious in his know- 
ledge ; none, perhaps, more original, more independent 
and fearless in his inquiries. Two names alone, indeed, 
could be compared with his,—Aristotle and Machiavel.” 
“ Bodin and Montesquieu are, in this province of political 
theory, the most philosophical of those who have read 
so deeply, the most learned of those who have thought 
so much.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 
Died at Laon in 1596. ; 

See Lysrr, “Selecta de Vita et Scriptis J. Bodini,” 1713; E. 
CotomeBeEL, ‘‘ Jean Bodin; Suite d’Etudes sur le seiziéme Siécle,”’ 
1845; BAupRILLART, ‘J. Bodin et son ‘emps,’? 1853; Bay Le, 
“Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” GuHRAUER, “Das Hepta- 
plomeron des J. Bodin,’’ 1841, 

Bodin, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a French magistrate, born 
at Angers in 1776, wrote “ Historical Researches con- 
cerning Angers and Lower Anjou.” Died in 1829. — 

Bodin, (LAURENT,) a French physician and medical 
writer, born in the department of Indre-et-Loire in 1762. 
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Bodin, (PIERRE JOSEPH FRANGoIs,) a deputy to the 
French National Convention in 1792, voted for the im- 
prisonment of the king. He afterwards became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred. Died in 1810. 

Bo-dis’co, (ALEXANDER,) a Russian diplomatist, born 
about 1780. He was appointed Russian minister at Wash- 
ington about 1837, and retained that position until his 
death in 1854. 

Bod/ley, (JoHN,) an English physician, published a 
“Critical Essay on the Works of Physicians,” (1741.) 

Bodley, (Sir THoMas,) founder of the library at Ox- 
ford called by his name, was born at Exeter in 1544. He 
studied theology and the ancient languages at Geneva, 
whither his father had repaired during the persecutions 
cf Queen Mary’s reign. Having returned to England on 
the accession of Elizabeth, he graduated at Oxford in 
1566. He became gentleman-usher to the queen in 1583, 
and was afterwards employed by her on important em- 
bassies to Denmark, Germany, and France. He was sent 
in 1588 to the Hague, where he resided many years and 
was admitted to the Council of State. Soon after his re- 
turn, in 1597, he founded the Bodleian Library, and, on the 
accession of James I., was made a knight. Died in 1612. 

See THomAs HEARNE, “ Reliquiz Bodleiane.” 


Bodmer, bod/mer, (GEORG,) a Swiss mechanician, 
born at Zurich in 1786, invented numerous machines, and 
made an improvement in the method of spinning cotton. 

Bodmer, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss critic and /7téva- 
teur, born near Zurich in 1698. In 1721 he became asso- 
ciated with Breitinger as editor of a literary journal en- 
titled ‘‘Discurse der Maler,” having for its object the 
reformation of German poetry. They succeeded, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Gottsched and other par- 
tisans of French taste, in bringing to their views several 
of the principal writers of Germany, and laid the founda- 
tion of the German school soon after made illustrious by 
Klopstock, Goethe, and Schiller. Bodmer translated the 
“Paradise Lost” and Pope’s “Dunciad” into German, 
and also published versions of the ‘ Niebelungen” and 
other ancient poems. He died in 1783, having for fifty 
years filled the chair of Swiss history at Zurich. 

See Meister, ‘‘ Ueber Bodmer ;” J. J. Hortincer, ‘‘Acroama de 
J. J. Bodmero,”’ 1783 ; LoNGFELLOow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bodoni, bo-do’nee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an eminent 
Italian printer and scholar, born at Saluzzo in 1740. He 
studied the Oriental Janguages at Rome, and in 1768 
became superintendent of the royal press in Parma. 
Among his works, which are esteemed models of typo- 
graphic beauty, may be named editions of ‘ Homer,” 
“Virgil,” ‘ Horace,” Tacitus’s “Annals,” and Tasso’s 
“Gerusalemme Liberata.” He also wrote a ‘Typo- 
graphic Manual,” (1818.) Died in 1853. 

See Grecort, ‘ Biographie de Lagrange, Denina et Bodoni,” 1814; 
Lama, ‘“ Vita del Cavaliere G. B. Bodoni,’ 1816. 

Bodwell. See BOTHWELL. 

Boece or Boyce, boiss, [ Lat. Bor’r1us or Bor’/THIUS, | 
(Hecror,) one of the early Scottish historians, born at 
Dundee abcut 1465. He finished his studies and grad- 
uated at the University of Paris, where he subsequently 
became professor of philosophy. While there, he ac- 
quired the friendship of Erasmus, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. His “ History of Scotland” (in Latin, 1526) 
ranks among the best historical works of that period. It 
was subsequently translated into the Scottish dialect by 
Bellenden, at the command of James V. Died about 1536. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Boéce, the French of Borrutus, which see. 
Boecio, the Italian of BOrrHius, which see. 
Boeckel. See BOcKEL. 

Boeckel, book’kel, [ Lat. BocKE/LIus,] (JAN,) a Flem- 
ish physician and medical writer, born at Antwerp in 1535, 
became professor of medicine at Helmstedt in 1575. 
Died in 1605. 

Boeckh. See Bocxku. 

Boeckhout, van, vin book’hdwt, (JAN JosFPH,) a 
Belgian publicist and political writer, born at Brussels ; 
died in 1827. 

Boecking. See B6cKING, 


Boeckler. See BocKLER. 
Boeckmann. See BOCKMANN, 
Boediker. See BODIKER. 
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Boehm, or Boehme. See BOHME and Boum. 

Boehmer. See BOHMER. 

Boehmius. See BouMeE. 

Boel, bool, (KoORNELIS,) a Flemish engraver, born at 
Antwerp about 1580, worked in England. 

Boel, (PiErER,) a skilful Flemish painter of animals, 
fruits, and flowers, born at Antwerp in 1625. Oneof his 
master-pieces is called ‘The Four Elements.” Died 1680. 

Boemondo, the Italian of BOHEMOND, which see. 

Boerhaave, (ABRAHAM KaAau.) See Kaau. 

Boerhaave, bor’/hav, | Dutch pron. boor/ha-veh; 
Lat. Borrua/vius,| (HERMAN,) a Dutch physician and 
philosopher, whose celebrity has scarcely been equalled 
yy that of any physician in modern times, was born at 

oorhout, near Leyden, on the 31st of December, 1668. 
He was educated for the ministry at Leyden, where he 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1689, and 
wrote an inaugural thesis ‘On the Distinction between 
the Soul and the Body.” At the age of twenty-two he 
began the study of medicine. He read Hippocrates 
diligently, and took his degree as doctor of physic at 
Harderwick in 1693, after which he practised in Leyden, 
and in 1701 was chosen the successor or substitute of 
Drelincourt, who lectured on the theory of medicine in 
the university of that city. His precise definitions, bril- 
liant eloquence, and immense erudition rendered him a 
very popular lecturer. He obtained in 1709 the chair 
of medicine and botany vacated by Hotton at Leyden, on 
which occasion he pronounced a discourse in favour of 
simplicity in the practice of medicine. 

Before this period he had deviated from the Hippo- 
cratic method, and adopted mechanical and chemical 
hypotheses, which he advocated in his treatise “ De Usu 
Ratiocinii Mechanici in Medicina,” (1703.) His reputa- 
tion was widely extended by an excellent systematic work 
entitled *‘ Medical Institutes,” etc., (** Institutiones Medi- 
cz in usus annue Exercitationis domesticos,” 1708.) 
He gave a classification of diseases, and explained their 
causes, nature, and treatment, in his “‘ Aphorisms on the 
Diagnosis and Cure of Diseases,” (‘‘ Aphorismi de cog- 
noscendis et curandis Morbis,” 1709,) which is considered 
a master-piece of learning and of style. His medical 
system was generally adopted by his contemporaries. 
Boerhaave was also distinguished as a botanist and a 
chemist. He published in 1710 a “ Description of Plants 
growing in the Botanic Garden of Leyden.” In 1718 
he became professor of chemistry, without ceasing to fill 
the chairs of medicine and botany. He was the first, ac- 
cording to the “ Biographie Universelle,” who rendered 
chemistry popular by treating it in a clear and beautiful 
style. His ‘ Elements of Chemistry” (“ Elementa Che- 
mize,” 1724) is called his chef-d’ceuvre by the work just 
referred to. In consequence of severe attacks of gout, 
he resigned his chairs of botany and chemistry in 1727 
and 1729. He was elected rector of the University of Ley- 
den for the second time in 1730. About this date he was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. He 
died on the 23d: of September, 1738, leaving one child, 
a daughter. He was a man of sincere and earnest piety. 
Among his admired works are two orations, viz., ‘ De. 
Comparando certo in Physicis,” (1715,) and ‘‘ De honore 
Medici Servitute,” (1731.) 

The reputation of Boerhaave as a physician and a man 
of learning is perhaps without a parallel in history. His 
fame extended not only to every part of Christendom, 
but to the farthest bounds of Asia. A Chinese mandarin 
addressed a letter to him with this superscription, “To 
Boerhaave, Physician in Europe,” and the missive was 
duly received. Although he spent his money freely in the 
interests of science, yet so extensive and lucrative was his 
practice that at his death he left, it is said, more than two 
million florins. His intense application to study, and the 
exposure incident to his professional duties, had brought 
upon him (in 1732) a severe illness, which confined him 
to his bed for several months, When he recovered, the 
inhabitants of Leyden celebrated the joyful event by a 
public illumination, 


See Mary, ‘‘ Eloge historique de H. Boerhaave, 1747; FONTE> 
NELLE, ‘‘ Kloge de Boerhaave,” 1763; Dr. S. Jounson, “‘ Life of H. 
Boerhaave ;”? Burron, ‘‘ Life and Writings of H. Boerhaave,” z 


vols,, 1743; CARL WILHELM Epert, ‘ Dissertatio historico-medica 
de H. Boerhavio,” 1843; ‘‘ Biographie Médicale,” 
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Boerhavius. See BOERHAAVE. 

Boerio, bo-a’re-o, (GIusEPPE,) an Italian jurist and 
legal writer, born at Lendinara in 17543 died in 1832. 

Boerne. See BORNE. 

Boerner. See BORNER. 

Bo-e’thi-us, [It. Boxcto, bo-a/cho, or BoEzio, bo-at’- 
se-o; in French, Bokcr, bo‘Ass’,| (ANIcIUS MANLIUs 
SEVERINUS,) a celebrated Roman philosopher and states- 
man, born about 475 A.D. He was liberally educated, 
and well instructed in Greek philosophy. When about 
thirty-three, he was elected consul. His administration 
was beneficent and favourable to the oppressed. He 
translated the works of Plato and other Greek writers 
into Latin, wrote commentaries on Aristotle, and acquired 
a great reputation as an author. He held several high 
offices under Theodoric the Goth, but, having been ac- 
cused by some envious courtiers of conspiring against 
the government, he was unjustly condemned by that 
king and executed about 525 A.D. His principal work 
is “On the Consolation of Philosophy,” (“De Conso- 
latione Philosophiz,”) which was written in prison, 
where he was confined just before his death. It is com- 
posed of alternate portions of verse and prose. ‘‘ Few 
books,” says Hallam, ‘‘are more striking from the cir- 
cumstances of their production. Last of the classic 
writers, in style not impure,... in elevation of senti- 
ment equal to any of the philosophers, and mingling a 
Christian sanctity with their lessons, he speaks from his 
prison in the swanlike tones of dying eloquence. Quenched 
in his blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a skilful 
hand, gave no more light; the language of Tully and 
Virgil soon ceased to be spoken.” (“ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.”) His great work was very popu- 
lar in the middle ages, and was translated into various 
languages. It was translated into Anglo-Saxon by Al- 
fred the Great, and imitated by Chaucer. English ver- 
sions of it have been produced by W. Causton, Rev. 
Philip Ridpath, R. Duncan, and others. 

See Procoptus, “‘ History ;’? BARBERINI, ‘‘ Exposizione della Vita 
de Boezio,”’ 1783 ; Dom GERVAISE, “Histoire de Boéce,’’1715 ; HEYNE, 
“Censura ingenti Boethii,” 1806; ‘‘ Life of Boethius,” prefixed to 
Ripparu’s translation, 1785; Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” chap. xxxix.; ErscH und Gruber, “ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;”? Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina; Siro Comt, 
“* Memoria storico-critica sopra S. Boecio.”’ 

Boéthius, (Hrcror.) See Borcr. 

Boéthius, bo-a’te-us, (JACOB,) professor of theology 
at Upsal, in Sweden, born in 1647. He was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment for having opposed the abso- 
lute monarchy introduced by Charles XI., but he was 
released in 1710. Died in 1718. 

See Erik M. Fant, ‘‘ Vita J. Boéthii,’”? Upsal, 1812. 

Boétie, de la, deh 1% bo’)’te’, (EvrENNrE,) a French 
littérateur, born at Sarlat, in Périgord, in 1530. He was 
‘an intimate friend of Montaigne, who refers to him in his 
chapter “On Friendship.” He was the author of Latin 
and French poems, and a political treatise “On Volun- 
tary Servitude,” (written about 1546,) a work of much 
merit, sometimes called “Le Contr’un.” Died in 1563. 
“La Boétie, in fact,” says Hallam, ‘is almost a single 
instance of a thoroughly republican character till nearly 
the period of the Revolution. Montaigne, the stanchest 
supporter of church and state, excuses his friend, /e A/us 
grand homme, a mon avis, de notre siécle, (the greatest 
man, in my opinion, of our age,) assuring us that he was 
always a loyal subject.” 

See La Feuckre, “Etudes sur la Vie de La Boétie,” 1845; J. F. 
Paven, “‘ Notice bio-bibliographique sur FE. de la Boétie,” 1853. 

Boétius, (HEcTor.) See BOECcE. 

Boétius Epo, bo-a’te-tis a/po, a Dutch jurist and 
writer, born in Friesland in 1529; died in 1599. 

Boettger or Boettcher. See BOrrcErR. 

Boettiger. See BorricEr. 

Boetzlaer, boots/laér, Baron oF, a Dutch general, 
born about 1720, distinguished himself by his brave de- 
fence of Willemstadt against Dumouriez. 

Boezio. See BoErHIus. 

Boffrand, bo’frén’, (GERMAIN,) a French architect 
and engineer, born at Nantes in 1667. Among his works 
are the palace of Nancy, the castle of Lunéville, and the 
castle de la Favorite, near Mentz. Died in 1754. 

Bogaert, bo’girt, (ADAM,) a Flemish physician, born 
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at Dort in 1413, was professor of medicine at Louvain 
for more than thirty years. Died in 1483. 

Bogaert, (JACoB,) son of the preceding, born at Lou- 
vain in 1440, succeeded his father as professor of medi- 
cine in that city. Died in 1520, 

Bogaert, van den, (Marrin.) See DESJARDINS. 

Bogaerts, bo/garts, (FELIX,) a Belgian poet and 
novelist, born at Brussels in 1805. Among his works are 
“ Bibliothéque des Antiquités,” (1834,) and “ Lord Straf- 
ford,” (1843.) Died in 1851. 

See E. pe Busscuer, “‘F. Bogaerts, Notice biographique,”’ 1851. 

Bo’gan, (ZACHARIAH,) an English philologist, born in 
Devonshire in 1625, wrote a “ View of Scriptural Threats 
and Punishments.” Died in 1659. 

Bo-gar’dus, (EVERARDUS,) the first minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in New York, came to this 
country about 1633. He was drowned on his passage 
to Holland in 1647. 

Bo/gart, (ELIZABETH,) an American poetess, born in 
New York in the early part of this century, has contrib- 
uted to the ‘* New York Mirror,” under the om de plume 
of “Estelle.” A-number of her poems are published in 
Griswold’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America,” which see. 

Bogatzky, von, fon bo-gats’/kee, (KARL HEINRICH,) 
a German theological writer, author of “The Golden 
Treasury,” was born in Silesia in 1690; died in 1774. 

Bogdane, bog’dan, (JAMES,) a Hungarian painter of 
flowers, fruits, and birds, worked in England for Queen 
Anne. Died about 1720. 

Bogdanovitch, bog-da-no’vitch, (H1ppoLtyTus FEr- 
DOROVITCH,) an eminent Russian lyric poet, born in 
Little Russia in 1743. He was appointed in 1761 in- 
spector at the University of Moscow. His principal work, 
entitled “‘Dushenka,” (‘‘ Psyche,”) came out in 1775. It 
ranks among the finest poems of its kind in the lan- 
guage, and was received with the greatest favour by all 
classes. He also translated from the French Vertot’s 
“History of the Revolutions of the Roman Republic.” 
He was appointed in 1788 president of the archives of 
the empire. Died in 1803. 

See Bowrine, *‘ Russian Anthology; Karamzin, ‘‘ Biographie 
de Bogdanovitch.” 

Bogdanus, bog-da/nus, (MARTIN,) a Prussian phy- 
sician, born at Driesen about 1640. 

Bogerman, bo/ger-man, | Lat. BoGERMA/NUS,] (JAN,) 
a Dutch theologian and controversialist, born in Fries- 
land in 1576. He sided with Gomarus in his dispute 
with Arminius, and wrote a polemical treatise against 
Grotius. He was president of the Synod of Dort, and 
was one of the translators of the Bible into Dutch. Died 
in 1637. , 

Boggs, (CHARLES STEWART,) an American commo- 
dore, anephew of Captain James Lawrence of the Chesa- 
peake, was born at New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1811. 
He entered the navy in 1826, and gained the rank of 
commander in 1855. He commanded the gunboat Va- 
runa in the battle by which Farragut captured New Or- 
leans, in April, 1862. In that action he sunk or burned 
six gunboats, partly iron-clad. The Varuna having been 
fatally damaged by an iron-clad running against her, 
Captain Boggs ran her ashore, tied her to a tree, and 
continued to fight as long as his guns remained above 
the water, or ‘till the water was over the gun-truck.” 

Bogin, bo’zhan’, [It. BoGINo, bo-jee/no,| (JEAN Bar- 
TISTE,) born at Turin in 1701, became grand chancellor 
of Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, in 1730, and in 
1750 minister, of state under Charles Emmanuel. Died 
in 1784. 

Bo§g/o-ris, Prince of Bulgaria, succeeded Baldimir, (or 
Valdimir.) He was converted to Christianity in 853 a.p., 
and induced or compelled his subjects to adopt the same 
religion. Died in 896. 

Bogros, bo’gro’, (ANNET JEAN,) a distinguished 
French anatomist, born in the department of Auvergne 
in 1786; died in 1823. 

See VeRNImRE, “‘ Notice sur A, J. Bogros,” 1824. 

Bogsch, bogsh, (JOHANN,) an agricultural writer, born 
at Deutschendorf, in Hungary, in 1745; died in 1821. 

Bogue, bég, (DAvID,) a Scottish divine, born in Ber- 
wickshire in 1750, was one of the founders of the London 
Missionary Society in 1795. He was one of the first 
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editors of the “ Evangelical Magazine,” and took an act- 
ive part in promoting the principal religious associations 
of the day. Died in 1825. 

See James BENNETT, “Memoir of Dr. Bogue;’? CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Boguet, bo’gi’, (HENRI,) a French magistrate and 
misellaneous writer, born in Franche-Comté about 1550. 

Boguphal, bo’goo-fal, Bishop of Posen, in Poland, 
wrote a Latin “ Chronicle of Poland,” (1729,) continued 
by Baczko. Died in 1253. 

Boguslawski, bo-gus-lav’skee, (ADALBERT,) a Polish 
dramatist and actor, born in 1752, translated dramas from 
the French, Italian, and Spanish. Died in 1829. 

Boguslawski, bo’goo-slav’skee. (PALM HEINRICH 
Lupwic,) a Prussian astronomer, of Polish extraction, 
born at Magdeburg in 1789. Appointed director of the 
observatory at Breslau in 1831, he discovered in 1834 
the comet called by his name. In 1836 he became pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Breslau. Died in 1851, 

See Brockxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Bohadsch, bo’hadsh, (JOHANN Baprist,) a German 
physician and naturalist, was professor of natural history 
at Prague. Died in 1772. 

Boha-ed-Deen or Boh&-eddin, bo’h4-ed-deen’, 
(Ibn-ShedAd, ib’n she-dad’,) an Arab historian, born 
at Mosul in 1145, was distinguished by the favour of the 
Sultan Saladin, who appointed him cadi of Jerusalem. 
His principal work is a “ Life of Saladin,” which has been 
translated into Spanish by Borbon. Died in 1232. 

Bohaire-Dutheil, bo’dr/ dii’tal’, a French dramatist 
and satirical writer, born about 1750; died in 1825. 

Bohan, de, deh bo’6n’,(FRANGOIS PHILIPPE LOURAT,) 
Baron, a French tactician and military writer, born at 
Bourg-en-Bresse in 1751; died in 1804. 

Bohemond, bo’he-ménd,[ Fr. BoHEMOND, bo’a’mon’; 
It. BOEMONDO, bo-4-mon/do; Lat. BOHEMUN’DUS,| L, a 
famous chief of the crusaders, was the son of Robert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia and Calabria. Accompanied 
by his cousin Tancred and several Norman princes, he 
joined the first crusade, at the head of a large army, in 
1096. Having assisted at the capture of Nicza, he 
gained possession of Antioch bya strategem, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the sovereignty of that city. He 
subsequently married the daughter of Philip I. of France. 
He died in 1111, and was succeeded by his son, Bohe- 
mond II. 

See Micuaup, “‘ Histoire des Croisades.’’ 

Bohemond II. became Prince of Antioch in 1126. 
He assisted Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, in his wars 
against the Saracens. Died in 1130. 

Bohemond III, grandson of Bohemond IL., suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Antioch in 1163. Died in 1201. 

Bohemundus. See BOHEMOND. 

Bohic, bo’ék’, written also Bouhic or Boich, (HENRI 
or Herve,) an eminent French jurist, born in Bretagne 
in 1310; died about 1390. 

Bohier, de, deh bo’e-a’, [Lat. Bor’/rtus,] (NIcoras,) 
a French jurist, born at Montpellier in 1469 ; died in 1539. 

Bohl, bol, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German physician, 
and professor of medicine at Konigsberg, where he was 
born in 1703; died in 1785. 

Bohle, bo’leh, (SAMUEL,) a German theologian and 
Hebraist, born in Pomerania in 1611; died in 1689. 

Bohlen, bo’len, (HENRy,) born in Germany, emigrated 
to the United States in his youth, and became a rich 
merchant in Philadelphia. In April, 1862, he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general. He served under Fremont 
and Sigel in Virginia, and was killed near the Rappahan- 
nock in August, 1862. 

Bohlen, von, fon bo’len, (PETER,) an eminent Ger- 
man Orientalist, born near Jever in 1796. Owing to the 
poverty of his family, he enjoyed few advantages of edu- 
cation, until enabled to enter the University of Halle 
through the kindness of several wealthy patrons. He 
became in 1830 professor of Oriental languages at K6- 
nigsberg. Among his principal works are a dissertation 
on the Arabic poet Montenabbi, (“Commentatio de Mon- 
tenabbio,”) an excellent treatise on Indian antiquities, 
entitled “Das Alte Indien,” (2 vols., 1830,) an edition 
of Bhartrihari’s “ Sententiz,” and “ Genesis Historically 
and Critically explained,” (in German.) He also wrote 
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a very interesting ‘‘ Autobiography,” published in 1841. 
Died in 1840. 

Bohm or Boehm, bom, (ANDREAS,) a German ma- 
thematician and philosopher, born at Darmstadt in 1720, 
He published, among other works, a ‘“ Magazine for 
Engineers.” Died in 1790. 

Bohm, (Jacos.) See BOHME. 

Bohm or Boehm, bom, (JouN DANIEL,) a Hungarian 
sculptor, born at Wallendorf in 1794. 

Bohm or Boehm, (JosEpPu,) a German violinist, born 
at Pesth in 1798, became professor at Vienna. 

Bohm or Boehm, (THEOBALD,) a German flutist, 
born in Bavaria about 1802, made improvements in the 
construction of the flute. He also composed music for 
that instrument. 

Bohm or Boehm, (WENZEL AMADEUS,) a German 
engraver, born at Prague in 1771. His best works are a 
Saint Paul, after Sereta, and a portrait of the King of 
Denmark. Died in 1823. 

Bohme, bo’meh, Bohm, or Boehm, bém, written also 
Behmen, [Fr. Baum or Ba@HME, bam; Lat. Born/- 
MIus,]| (JACOB,) a celebrated German mystic, was born 
near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, in 1575. He served an ap- 
prenticeship to a shoemaker, and followed that trade at 
Gorlitz. He was a devout reader of the Scriptures from 
his youth, and was a member of the Lutheran Church, 
which he probably never forsook. According to his own 
statement, he was divinely illuminated, and thus enabled 
to perceive the mysteries of nature and grace. He wrote, 
about 1610, a religious book called ‘‘ Aurora, or the 
Morning Redness,” which Hallam says was not pub- 
lished until 1641. He was generally accounted a vision- 
ary by the clergy, but his opinions were adopted by many 
in Germany, Holland, and England. Among his ad- 
mirers or disciples were many men of high rank and 
high cultivation. He wrote numerous works, which 
were published, in 10 vols., 1682. They were trans- 
lated into English (1764) by the eminent divine William 
Law, who was an admirer of Bohme. He died at Gor- 
litz in 1624. ‘His supernatural illumination,” says 
Hallam, “came without the gift of transferring the light 
to others, for scarce any have been able to pierce the 
clouds in which his meaning has been charitably sup- 
posed to lie hid.” 


See La Morre-Fougus, ‘‘ Notice sur J. Boehm,” 1831; Wut- 
LEN, ‘‘ Jacob Béhms Leben,” 1836; JoHANN ApAm Catov, ‘‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Vita J. Boehmii,’’ 1707; G. L. GME in,: ‘ Disputatio de 
J. Boehmio,” 1708; J. F. Sirxic, ‘J. Boehme: biographischer Ver- 
such,”’ 1801. 


Bohme or Boehme, (JOHANN EvsEBtus,) a German 
writer, and professor of history at Leipsic, born at Wurzen 
in 17173 died in 1780. 

Bohmer or Boehmer, boh’mer, (GEorG LupwIc,) 
a younger son of Justus Henning, noticed below, was 
born at Halle in 1715. He became professor and dean 
of the faculty of law at Gottingen. Died in 1797. 

Bohmer or Boehmer, (GEORG RuDOLF,) a German 
physician and botanist, born at Liegnitz in 1723. He 
became professor of therapeutics at Kemberg in 1783, 
and afterwards dean of the university in that city. The 
genus Boehmeria was named in his honour. Died in 1803. 

See Ca.utsen, ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon.” 

Bohmer or Boehmer, (GEORG WILHELM RUDOLF.) 
a Protestant theologian and writer, born near Magde- 
burg in 1800, became professor of divinity at Greifswalde 
in 1830. 

Bohmer or Boehmer, (JOHANN BENJAMIN,) a Gers 
man physician, born at Liegnitz in 1719; died in 1753. 

Bohmer or Boehmer, (fOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man historian and compiler, born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1795, published ‘“*The Archives of the Roman 
Kings and Emperors from Conrad I. to Henry VIL,” 
(1831,) and ‘Fontes Rerum Germanicarum,” (1843-53.) 
Died in 1863. 

Bohmer or Boehmer, (JOHANN SAMUEL FRIED- 
RICH,) son of the following, became counsellor to the 
King of Prussia and director of the University of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. Died in 1772. 

Béhmer or Boehmer, (J usrus HENNING,) a German 
jurist, born at Hanover in 1674. He became chancellor 
of the University of Halle, and was created by Frederick 
the Great a member of his state council. His principal 
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work is an “Introduction to Public Universal Law,” in 
Latin, (1709.) Died at Halle in 1749. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” A. Stru- 
ENSEE, “‘ Das griinende und fruchtbare Alter: Gedachtniss-Predigt 
zum Andenken des J. H. Boehmer,” 1749. ‘ 

Bohmer or Boehmer, (PuHiLirp ADOLF,) brother of 
Georg Ludwig, born at Halle in 1717, was first physician 
to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar. He became professor of 
anatomy at Berlin in 1741, and in 1787 royal ‘counsellor 
and dean of the university. Died in 1789. 

Bohn, bon, (HENRY G.,) a distinguished London pub- 
lisher, of German extraction, born in London about 1800. 
Among his numerous and valuable publications may be 
named his “ Standard Library,” (130 vols.,) “Library of 
French Memoirs,” “Library of British Classics,” and 
“Guinea Catalogue,” which describes three hundred 
thousand volumes. He has made several translations 
from the German, and edited the “ Bibliotheca Parriana.” 

Bohn, bon, [Lat. Bou/nius,] (JOHANN,) an eminent 
German medical writer, born at Leipsic in 1640. He 
became professor of anatomy at Leipsic in 1668, and was 
the first who attacked successfully the chemical system 
of physiology maintained by F. de Ja Boé. He was dis- 
tinguished in medical jurisprudence. Among his chief 
works are “Circulus anatomicus physiologicus,” (1680,) 
and “ Medicine forensis Specimina Tyia,” (1690.) Died 
in 1718. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bohomolec, bo-ho-mo/léts, (FRANCIS,) a Polish writer 
of dramas, biography, etc. Died in 1790. 

Bohren or Bohra. Sce Bora. 

Bohse, bo’zeh, (AuGusT,) also called Talander, 
ta/lan-der, a German writer of little merit, born at Halle 
in 1661. He wrote novels, operettas, etc. Died about 1735. 

Bohtlingk, bot’link, (Ovro,) a distinguished Orien- 
talist, of German extraction, born at Saint Petersburg 
in 1815. He has published, among other works, “ K4li- 
dasa’s Sakuntala,” (text with a translation, 1842) a “San- 
scrit Chrestomathia,” (1845,) and (in conjunction with 
Roth) a “Sanscrit-German Lexicon,” (not yet finished,) a 
work of unrivalled merit in this department of literature. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 

Bohtori, boh’to-ree, (Al-Waleed or Al-Walid, 4l- 
w4-leed’,) an Arabian poet, born about 821. His verses 
were styled, by his countrymen, chains of gold. 

Bohtz, bots, (Aucusr WILHELM,) born at Stettin in 
1799, became professor of philosophy at Gottingen in 1842. 

Bo/hun, (IDMUND,) an English writer, was the author 
of a “ Historical, Geographical, and Poetical Dictionary,” 
(1694,) and several political works. 

See Macauray, “ History of England,” vol. iv.; Woop, ‘‘ Athe- 
nz Oxonienses.”’ 

Bohusz, bo’h66sh, (XAVIER,) a Polish historian, born 
in 1746, published ‘ Researches,on the Historical Anti- 
quities and Language of Lithuania.” Died in 1825. 

Boianus. See BojaNnus. 

Boiardo or Bojardo, bo-yar’do, (MATTEO MARIA,) 
Count of Scandiano, a celebrated Italian poet, born at 
Scandiano about 1430. His principal work, the “ Or- 
lando Innamorato,” (left unfinished,) was published about 
1495, and was afterwards continued by Ariosto under the 
title of “Orlando Furioso.” It was also written over 
and so greatly improved by Berni that the original is 
nearly forgotten. The “‘ Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo,” 
says Hallam, “‘has hitherto not received that share of 
renown which seems to be its due. In point of novel 
invention and just keeping of character, especially the 
latter, he has not been surpassed by his illustrious fol- 
lower Ariosto; and whatever of this we find in the Or- 
lando Innamorato is due to Boiardo alone.” (‘‘Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1494. 

See Loncrettow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? GINGUENE, 
“Histoire Littéraire d’Italie; W. H. Prescor7, critique on Boiardo 
in the “ North American Review” for October, 1824, vol. xix.; G. F. 
Cremona, “ Elogio del Conte M. M. Bojardo,” 1827; ‘‘ Lives of the 
Tialian Poets,” bythe Rev. Henry STEBBING, London, 1831; ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review’? for April, 18z9, article ‘‘ Narrative and Romantic 
Poetry of the Italians.” 

Boiceau, bw4’sd’, (JEAN,) a French jurist, born at 
Poitiers about 1520; died in 1580. 

Boichot, bwa’shd’, (GuILLAUME,) a French sculptor, 
born at Chalons-sur-Sa6dne in 1738; died in 1814. 

See Lx Bas pz Gourmont, ‘‘ Vie de Guillaume Boichot,” 1823. 
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Boie or Boje, bo’yeh, (HEINRICH CHRISTIAN,) a Ger- 
man /7/tévateur, born at Meldorp, in Holstein, in 1745. In 
1770 he published, conjointly with Gotter, the first “* Mu- 
senalmanach,” and in 1776 became associate editor of the 
“Deutschen Museum.” Died in 1806. 

Boieldieu, bwal’de-vh’, (FRANGOIS ADRIEN,) an emi- 
nent French composer, born at Rouen in 1775. Among 
his best operas are “The Caliph of Bagdad,” “The 
White Lady,” (‘La Dame blanche,”) and “My Aunt 
Aurora,” (“Ma Tante Aurore.”) In 1803 he was ap- 
pointed by the emperor Alexander of Russia his chapel- 
master. Died in 1835. 

See FktIs5, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” REFUVEILLE,» 
(alias ANDRE ReLo1,) * Boieldieu, sa Vie, ses uvres,’’ Rouen, rt 

Boigne, bwaéfi, (BENofr le Borgne—leh borf,) 
Count, a French general, born at Chambéry in 1741, 
entered the service of the Rajah of the Mahrattas about 
1783. He made an immense fortune, a great part of 
which he bequeathed to charitable purposes in his native 
city. Died in 1830. 

See Turina, “‘ Eloge historique du Comte de Boigne.”” 

Boileau, bw4‘10’, (CHARLES,) a French ecclesiastic, 
and member of the French Academy, was a native of 
Beauvais. Died in 1704. 

See D’ALemBerT, ‘‘ Eloge de Charles Boileau.” 

Boileau, (GILLEsS,) a French magistrate, born in 1584, 
father of the celebrated Nicolas Boileau. Died in 1657. 

Boileau, (GiLL4Es,) a French “/érateur, a brother of ° 
the celebrated poet of that name, born in Paris in 1631. 
He wrote a “Life of Epictetus,” and a number of poems 
and satires. He also translated the ‘‘ Enchiridion” of 
Epictetus. He was a member of the French Academy. 
Died in 1669. -' 

Boileau, (Gi1tEs de Buillon—deh bii-e’ydn’,) a 
Flemish //térateur of the sixteenth century, translated, 
from the Latin into French, Albert Diirer’s treatise on 
Fortifications, and made translations from the Spanish. 

Boileau, (JACQUES,) brother of Nicolas Boileau, born 
in Paris in 1635, was a doctor of the Sorbonne. He 
wrote several ecclesiastical works. Died in 1716. 

Boileau, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French biographer and 
writer on morals, born near Agen in 1649; died in Paris 
in 1735. 

Boileau, boi’/l6 or bw8‘ld’, or, more fully, Boileau- 
Despréaux, bwa’ld’ da’pra/o’, (NICOLAsS,) an eminent 
French poet and satirist, born in Paris (or at Crosne, 
near Paris) on the rst of November, 1636, was a son of 
Gilles Boileau, registrar of the great chamber of the 
Parliament. He was educated for the Jaw or the church ; 
but his tastes did not incline him to either, and he fol- 
lowed no profession but that of author. He was a friend 
of Racine and La Fontaine. His first production was 
a satire called ‘“ Adieu of a Poet to the City of Paris,” 
(1660,) remarkable for purity of style and elegance of 
versification. In 1666 he published seven satires, which 
had great success. He afterwards wrote five other sa- 
tires, at various dates. In the maturity of his poetical 
power he composed twelve Epistles, which are even more 
admired than his satires. 

Among his best works are ‘The Reading-Desk,” 
(Le Lutrin,” 1674,) and “The Art of Poetry,” (“L’Art 
poétique,” 1674,) which, in the opinion of Michaud, ex- 
cels the poem of Horace in the felicity of the transitions 
and in the sustained elegance of the style. ‘“ Boileau is 
the analogue of Pope,” says Hallam, ‘‘in French litera- 
ture. ‘The Art of Poetry’ has been the model of the 
‘Essay gn Criticism ;’ few poems more resemble each 
other. Both are uncommon efforts of critical good sense, 
and both are distinguished by their short and pointed 
language, which remains in the memory. The ‘ Lutrin’ 
is the most popular of the poems of Boileau. Its subject 
is ill chosen. . ... But the poignant wit and satire, the 
elegance and correctness of numberless couplets, as well 
as the ingenious adaptations of classical passages, redeem 
this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock-heroic 
line.¥ (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

Boileau was appointed historiographer jointly with 
Racine, by Louis XIV., and was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1684. He has the honour of having 
effected a revolution in the poetical taste of the French, 
which was greatly vitiated when he began to write. 
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He was visited in 1700 by Addison, whose Latin 
poems Boileau had read and greatly admired. ‘“ He 
certainty opened himself to Addison with a freedom 
which was a sure indication of esteem. The old man 
talked on his favourite theme, literature, long and well ; 
indeed, as his young hearer thought, incomparably well. 
Boileau had undoubtedly some of the qualities of a great 
critic. He wanted imagination, but he had strong sense. 
In metre style, abstracted from the ideas of which style 
is the garb, his taste was excellent. . . . It is easy, we 
think, to discover in the ‘ Spectator’ and the ‘ Guardian’ 
traces of the influence, in part salutary and in part per- 
nicious, which the mind of Boileau had on the mind of 
Addison.” (Macaulay, “ Review of the Life of Addison.”) 

He was an intimate friend of Racine, and co-operated 
with Madame Dacier in the vindication of the merits of 
the ancient classical authors. His poems, it is said, con- 
tain no line that would offend the strictest moralist. 
Probity and benevolence were prominent traits of his 
character. “He had the spirit,” says Macaulay, “to tell 
Louis XIV., firmly and even rudely, that his majesty knew 
nothing about poetry.” Died in Paris in March, 1711. 

See D’ALemBert, “ Eloge de Boileau;’? Dasmaizeaux, “Vie de 
Boileau,” 1712; Daunou, “Eloge de Boileau,” 1787; MicHaup, 
article on Boileau in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle ;” Louis Simon 
AuGEr, ‘“‘ Eloge de Boileau-Despréaux,”’ 1805 ; LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe;” ‘Lives of the Most Eminent French Wri- 
ters,’’ by Mrs. SHELLEY, vol. i. 

Boileau, de, deh bw4‘ld’, (MARIE Louts JosEPH,) a 
French jurist and /étéérateus, porn at Dunkirk in 1741; 
died in 1817. 

Boileau de Maulaville, bw4’/lo’ deh md/la’vél’, 
(EDME FRANGoIS MarI&,),a French archeologist, born 
at Auxerre in 1759, published several aitiquarian treat- 
ises, and was a contributor to the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle.” Died in 1826. 

Boileux, bwi’luh’, (JAcQuES MARIE,) a French jurist, 
born at Caen in 1803. He published a “ Commentary on 
the Civil Code,” (3 vols., 1828-44.) 

Boillot, bwa’yo’, (HENRI,) a French Jesuit and /:tté- 
rateur, born in Franche-Comté in 1698; died in 1733. 

Boillot, (Josepu,) a French architect and writer, born 
at Langres in 1560. 

Boilly, bwa’ye’, (Louis LEopotn,) a French painter of 
portraits and genre, born in 1761; died in 1830. 

Boindin, bwan‘dan’, (NICOLAS,) a French “ttérateur, 
born in Paris in 1676; died in 1751. 

Boinvilliers-Desjardins, bwan’ve’yi/ da/zhar’dan’, 
(JEAN EVIENNE JUDITH Forestier-fo’rd’te-d’,) a French 
littérateur, born at Versailles in 1764; died in 1830. 

Boirel, bw4’rél’, (ANTOINE,) a French surgeon, born 
in 1625; died about 1700. 

Boiron. See Borron. 

Bois, (JoHN.) See BoyseE. 

Boisard, bw4’zar’, (J. J. F. M.,) a French fabulist, 
born at Caen in 1743; died in 1831. 

Bois de la Pierre, bwA deh 14 pe-air’, (LouIsSE MARIE 
de Lanfernat—deh 16n’fér’n3’,) a French poetess, born 
at Verneuil, in Normandy, in 1663; died in 1730. 

Bois, du. See Dupols. 

Bois-Duval, bwa‘dii’val’, (JEAN ALPHONSE,) a French 
naturalist, born at Ticheville (Orne) in 1801, wrote several 
works on insects, and a “ French Flora,” (3 vols., 1828.) 

Boisgelin, de, deh bw&zh’lan’,- (JEAN DE Dieu 
Raymond de Cucé—de-uh’ ri’mdn’ deh kii’sd’,) a 
French theologian, born at Rennes in 1732, became 
successively Archbishop of Aix and of Tours, and a 
cardinal about 1803. He was elected to the French 
Academy in 1776. He was the author of sevéral theo- 
logical and miscellaneous works. Died in 1804, 

See De Bausset, “ Notice historique sur M. de Boisgelin,” 1804. 

Boisgelin, de, (Louis BruNno,) Comrr, a French 
diplomatist, brother of the preceding, born at Rennes in 
1773. He was executed in 1794 by order of the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal. | 

Boisgelin de Kerdu, de, deh bwazh’lan’ deh kér’- 
di’, (PrzrrE Marte Louts,) brother of the preceding, 
born in the diocese of Saint-Brieuc in 1758. He wrote 
a continuation of Vertot’s “ History of the Revolutions 
of Portugal,” (1809,) and a work entitled “Ancient and 
Modern Malta,” in English. Died in 1816. 

See Qutrarp, ‘La France Littéraire,”’? (Supplément.) 
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Boisgérard, bwa’zha’rar’, (MARIE ANNE FRANGoIS 
BARBUAT,) born at Tonnerre in 1767, served in the army 
of the republic, and was mortally wounded in 1799 at 
the battle of Capua. 

Bois-Guilbert or Bois-Guillebert, bw4’Zél’bair’, 
(PIERRE le Pesant—leh peh-zén’,) a French Mittévateur, 
translated the ‘“ History” of Herodian, and published 
several original works. Died in 1714. 

Boisjolin, bw4’zholan’, (JACQUES FRANGOIS MARIE 
Vieilh—ve'al’,) a French poet, born at Alengon in 1761. 
He was a member of the Tribunat in 1800-1801. Died 
in 1841. 

Boisjolin, de, deh bw&’zho’lan’, (CLAUDE AUGUSTIN 
VIEILH,) a French /ttérateur, born in Paris in 1788, suc- 
ceeded Rabbe as editor of the “ Biographie portative 
des Contemporains.” Died in 1832. 

Boislandry, de, deh bwa‘lén‘dre’, (Louts,) a mem- 
ber of the French Constituent Assembly, born at Ver- 
sailles in’ 1749; died in 1834. 

Boisléve, bwa‘lav’, (PiERRE,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born at Saumur in 1745, became honorary canon of 
Notre-Dame. In 1810, as official of the diocese of Paris, 
he pronounced the sentence of divorce between the em- 
peror Napoleon and Josephine. Died in 1830. 

Boismont. See BRIERE DE BoIsMONT. 

Boismont, de, deh bwa’mdn’, (Nicotas Thyrel— 
te’rél’,) a distinguished French preacher, born in Nor- 
mandy about 1715. He was a member of the French 
Academy, and was appointed preacher-in-ordinary to the 
king. Died in 1786. 

See Rutuikre, “ Eloge de Boismont,” prefixed to his “* Oraisons 
funébres, etc.” 

Boismorand, bwa’mo’rén’, (CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a 
French writer and priest, born at Quimper in 1680. He 
published ‘Anecdotes of the Court of Philip Augustus,” 
and other works, and translated “ Paradise Lost’ into 
French. Died in 1740. 

Boismortier, de, deh bw4’mor’te-4’, (N. Bodin— 
bo’dan’,) a French composer, born at Perpignan in 
1691; died in 1768. 

Boisot, bw4’zo’, (JkAN BAPTISTE,) a learned French 
ecclesiastic, born at Besancon in 1638. He was a con- 
tributor to the “Journal des Savants.” Having obtained 
the library of Cardinal Granvelle, he arranged and pre- 
served the important documents, treaties, etc. which it 
contained, and thus rendered a great service to history. 
Died in 1694. 

Boisrobert, de, deh bw§&‘ro’bair’, (FRANCOIS LE 
MeEreEL,) a French ecclesiastic and /ttérateuwr, born at 
Caen in1592. His wit and gayety procured for him the 
favour of Cardinal Richelieu, who made him his com- 
panion and gave him many preferments. He wrote a 
number of dramas, poems, and tales. He was one of 
the first members of the French Academy, which Riche- 
lieu established at his suggestion. Once, when Richelieu 
was indisposed, his physician advised him that the com- 
pany of Boisrobert would be more efficacious than any 
drugs, and wrote this prescription :—Lecipe Boisrobert. 
He was sometimes called ABBE MONDoRI. Died in 1662. 

See Hrpprau, “‘ Notice sur Boisrobert,” 1852; Orprau, ‘* Notice 
sur Boisrobert,”’ 1852. 

Boissard, bwa’sar’, (GEORGE DAVID FREDERIC,) a 
French Protestant minister, born at Montbelliard in 1783. 
He preached for many years in Paris, and wrote numer- 
ous religious works. Died in 1836. 

See Ropotrne Cuvier, “ Eloge de Boissard,”’ 1837. 


Boissard, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French Protestant anti- 
quary and Latin poet, born at Besangon in 1528. He 
went to Rome, where he formed a collection of antiqui- 
ties. He published numerous works, among which are 
“Emblemata Latina et Gallica,” (1584,) “Portraits and 
Lives of Illustrious Men,” (‘Icones et Vitae Virorum 
illustrium,” 1592,) and ‘‘ Romane Urbis Topographia et 
Antiquitates,” (1597.) Died at Metz in 1602. 

See Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Moruor, 
‘*Polyhistor.”” 

Boissat, de, deh bw4’s#’, (PIERRE,) a French jurist 
and Hellenist, born at Vienne about 1550. 

Boissat, de, (PIERRE,) son of the preceding, born at 
Vienne, was the author of a “ History of the Knights of 
Saint John of Jerusalem,” (1612.) Died in 1613. 
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Boissat, de, (PIERRE,) poet and soldier, son of the 
preceding, born at Vienne in 1603. He composed Latin 
poems, and several prose works. He was admitted into 
the French Academy. Died in 1662. 

See Cuortrr, “De P. Boessatii Vita, Amicisque literatis,”’ 1680. 


Boisseau, bw4’sd’, (FRANGOIS GABRIEL,) a French 
medical writer, born at Brest in 1791; died at Metz in 
1836. He left many valuable works, among which is 
“Nosographie organique,” (4 vols., 1828-30.) 

Boissel de Monville, bwa‘sél/ deh mdn’vél’, (THO- 
MAS CHARLES GASTON,) BARON, councillor to the -Par- 
liament of Paris, born in that city in 1763. He was the 
author of fables and dramatic works. Died in 1832. 

Boisserée, bwiass’ra’, (MELCHIOR,) brother of Sulpice, 
noticed below, born in 1786, was distinguished for his skill 
in painting on glass, (see next article.) Died in 1851. 

Boisserée, (SULPICE,) an eminent Prussian architect 
and antiquary, of French extraction, born at Cologne 
in 1783. In conjunction with his brother Melchior and 
his friend J. B. Bertram, he formed the celebrated col- 
lection of paintings called by his name and now in the 
possession of the King of Bavaria at Munich. In 1824 
he began the restoration of the cathedral of Cologne. 
He published “ The Monuments of Architecture on the 
Lower Rhine, from the Seventh to the Thirteenth Cen- 
turies,” (1830,) and ‘“ Views, Plans, and Details of the 
Cathedral of Cologne,” etc., (in folio, 1823.) Died in 1854. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Boisset, bw4’sa’,(JosEPH ANTOINE,) a French Jacobin, 
born at Montélimart in 1748, became a member of the 
National Convention, and subsequently of the. Council 
of Ancients. Died in 1813. 

Boissier, bw4’se-4’, (EDOUARD PiERRE,) a Swiss 
botanist, born at Geneva in 1810, published ‘“ Diagnoses 
Plantarum Orientalium,” (3 vols., 1849-59.) 

Boissiére, de, deh bwa‘se-air’, (CLAUDE,) a French 
mathematician, who was born near Grenoble, lived in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 

Boissieu, de, deh bwa’se-uh’, (BARTHELEMY Ca- 
MILLE,) @ French physician, born at Lyons in 1734; died 
in 1770. 

Boissieu, de, (DENys Salvaing—s4l’van’,) a French 
jurist and diplomatist, born at Vienne, in Dauphiny, in 
1600; died in 1683. 


See A. pz TERREBASSE, “ Vie de Salvaing de Boissieu, 


” 
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Boissieu, de, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French engraver 
and painter, born at Lyons in 1736. His prints are highly 
esteemed, particularly those after Ruysdael. Died in 1810. 

See DuGas-Montsrt, “‘Eloge de J. J. de Boissieu,” 1810. 

Boissonade, bwA’so’nad’, (JEAN FRANCOIS,) an emi- 
nent French philologist, born in Paris on the 12th of 
August, 1774. In 1812 he succeeded Larcher as pro- 
fessor of Greek literature in the Academy of Paris, and 
also took his place in the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
became professor of Greek in the College of France in 
1828. Among his works, which relate principally to 
Greek literature, are editions of Philostratus, Holsten- 
tius, Nicetas Eugenianus, and other classics. He also 
published a “Sylloge Poetarum Grecorum,” (24 vols., 
1825,) and a collection of one hundred and twenty-three 
fables of Babrius, with a commentary and Latin version. 
He also edited several French classics, and contributed 
numerous articles to the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” and 
other works of high reputation. ‘‘ His lectures,” says a 
French biographer, “have been the honour and pride of 
the university which could match him against the most 
renowned Hellenists of foreign universities.” Died in 
September, 1857. 

See QuérarD, ‘‘La France Littéraire;’”? “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ Classical Journal,”? March, 182s. 

Boissy, bwa’se’, (JEAN Bapriste Thiaudiere— 
te’6’de-air’,) a French antiquary, and member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, born in Paris in 1666; died in 
1729. 

Boissy, (Louis MICHEL,) a French historical writer, 
son of Louis de Boissy, noticed below. Died in 1793. 

Boissy-d’Anglas, de, deh bwA’se’ dén’gla’, (FRAN- 
cos ANTOINE,) a French statesman and revolutionist, 
born at Saint-Jean-Chambre, in Ardéche, in 1756. Asa 
member of the National Convention, he voted for the 


detention of the king and the appeal to the people. He 
became successively secretary of the Council of Five 
Hundred, president of the tribunat, (1802,) commander 
of the legion of honour, and senator, (1805.) In 1816 he 
was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions. He pub- 
lished a number of political essays. Died in 1826. 

See Quérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Boissy, de, deh bwa’se’, (CHARLES Desprez—da’- 
pra’,) a French jurist and legal writer, born in Paris 
about 1730; died in 1787. 

Boissy, de, (Louis,) a French /ttévrateur, born at Vic 
in 1694, was the author of a successful comedy entitled 
“The Man of the Day,” (L’Homme du Jour.”) In 
1754 he succeeded Destouches as a member of the French 
Academy. Died in 1758. 

Boiste, bwAst, (PIERRE CLAUDE VICTOIRE,) a cele- 
brated French lexicographer, born in Paris in 1765. His 
“ Universal Dictionary of the French Language” (2 vols. 
8vo, 1800) is esteemed a standard work, holding the 
same rank in France that Johnson’s does in England. He 
also published a ‘“ Dictionary of Universal Geography, 
Ancient and Modern.” Died in 1824. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Boistuau de Launai, bwAs’tii’0’ deh 16nd’, (PIERRE,) 
a French historian, lived in the first half of the sixteentk 
century. His ‘‘Théatre du Monde” was printed twenty 
times or more. He wrote other works. 

Boisville, de, deh bwa’vél’, (JEAN FRANCOIS MARTIN,} 
a French theologian, born at Rouen in 1755, was canor 
of the cathedral of that city. Died in 1829. 

Boisy, de, deh bw4’ze, (Arrus GOUFFIER, 4R’tiis’ 
goo’fe-4’,) SEIGNEUR, a French statesman and soldier, 
born about 1475. He served in Italy under Charles VIII. 
and Louis XII., and was appointed by the latter tutor to 
the young prince, afterwards Francis I. On the acces- 
sion of Francis, he became grand master of France and 
governor of Dauphiny. Died in 1519. 

See AnsELME, “ Histoire généalogique de la Maison de France.” 


Boitard, bw4’tar’, (PIERRE,) a French naturalist and 
writer on agriculture, born at Macon in 1789. He edited 
several journals, and published numerous works, among 
which are “The Cabinet of Natural History,” (1821,) 
“Gardener’s Manual,” “ Natural History of European 
Birds of Prey,” (1824,) and “ Manual of Entomology,” 
1828.) 

Boiteau, bw4’td’, (DIEUDONNE ALEXANDRE PAUL,) a 
French /“t/érateur, born in Paris in 1830. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, ‘‘ The Philosophy and Politics of Bé- 


; ranger,” (1858.) 


Boitel, bw4’tél’, (PIERRE,) a French //ttévateuz, lived 
about 1620. y 

Boitet de Frauville, bw4’td’ deh fro’vél’, (CLAUDE,) 
born at Orléans in 1570, translated Homer’s “ Odyssey” 
into French. Died in 1625. 

Boivin, bwa’van’, (JACQUES DENTS,) a French general 
of brigade, born in Paris in 1756, served in the republican 
army from 1793 to 1805. Died in 1831. 

Boivin,(Louts,) a French scholar and historical writer, 
born in the diocese of Lisieux in 1649, became a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1701. Died in 1724. 

Boivin, (Martz ANNE VICTOIRE Gillain—zhe’yan’,) 
born near Versailles in 1773, studied anatomy and ob- 
stetrics, and obtained the degree of M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. Shé was patronized by Madame 
Elizabeth, sister of the king, and was appointed in 1801 
chief superintendent of the hospital de la Maternité, in 
Paris. She wrote several treatises relating to her pro- 
fession. Died in 1841. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire,”’ 


Boivin, (RENE,) a French engraver, born at Angers 
in 1530. Among his master-pieces are “ Portraits of 
Ancient Philosophers and Poets,” and “ Aineas saving 
his Father.” Died in 1598, 

Boivin, de, deh bwA’van’, (FRANGOIS,) a French his- 
torical writer, born about 1550; died in 1618. 

Boivin de Villeneuve, bwa’van’ deh vél/nuv’,(JEAN,) 
brother of Louis Boivin, noticed above, born in 1663. 
He became in 1705 professor of Greek in the Collége de 
France. He translated the “(Edipus” of Sophocles and 


| “The Birds” of Aristophanes into French, and wrote in 


€ash: cass; & hard; & as; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; RX, trilled; 8as 2; thasin this. (%@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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reply to Lamotte an “ Apology for Homer, and the Shield 
of Achilles,” (1715.) Died in 1726. 
See QuERARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Boizot, bw4’zo’, (Louts Simon,) a French sculptor, 
born in 1748. He executed statues of Joseph Vernet, 
Joubert, and Daubenton. Died in 1809. 

Bojanus or Boianus, bo-ya’/nts, (Lupwic HEIN- 
RICH,) a German anatomist, born in Alsatia in 1776; died 
at Darmstadt in 1827. 

Bojardo. See Borarpo. 

Bojer, bo’yer, (WENCESLAUS,) a German botanist, 
born at Prague about 1798. He visited Madagascar and 
other islands near Africa, and published ‘“ Hortus Mauri- 
tianus,” (1837.) Died in 1856. 

Bo-joc’a-lus, a German warrior and ally of Rome, 
lived in the first century of the Christian era. He is 
supposed to have been put to death under Nero, for 
having refused to take up arms against his people, the 
Ansibarians. 

Bo/ker, (Grorce H.,) an American poet, born in 
Philadelphia in 1824. After graduating at Princeton in 
1842, he made a tour of Europe, and has since resided 
in Philadelphia. His first volume, “‘ The Lesson of Life, 
and other Poems,” appeared in 1847; followed in 1848 
by ‘“Calaynos,” a tragedy, which has been played with 
success both in England and America. Among his other 
productions are “Anne Boleyn,” a tragedy, ‘ Leonore de 
Guzman,” and his “ War Lyrics,” which have been much 
admired. 

Bokharee, Bokhari, or Bokhary, bo-xAa’ree, 
(Aboo Abdallah Mohammed—A’boo 4b-dal’/lah mo- 
ham/méd,) a celebrated Mussulman theologian, born in 
810 A.D., compiled a collection of traditions or sentences 
borrowed from Mohammed. Died in 870. 

Bol, bol, (FERDINAND,) a Dutch painter and engraver, 
born at Dort about 1610, was a pupil of Rembrandt. 
Among his best engravings are a ‘Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham,” and ‘Saint Jerome holding a Crucifix.” His por- 
traits are highly esteemed. Died about 1685. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Bol or Boll, bol, (HANs, or JoHN,) a skilful Flemish 
painter of landscapes, animals, and flowers, born at 
Mechlin in 1534. He worked at Amsterdam, and was 
also an engraver. Died about 1590. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Bol, (KorNELIS,) a Dutch painter, who lived in Lon- 
don in 1666, and painted views of the great conflagration 
which occurred there in that year. 

Bolanger, bo’lén’zha’, (JOHN,) a painter of history, 
born in 1606, was a pupil of Guido, and worked for the 
Duke of Médena. Died in 1660. 

Bolchowitinow. See BOLKHOVITINOV. 

Bold, (SAMUEL,) an English clergyman, who was vicar 
of Shapwick, Dorsetshire. He published several theo- 
logical works. Died in 1737. 

Boldetti, bol-det’tee, (MARCANTONTO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Rome in 1663; died in 1749. 

Boldoni, bol-do’nee, (SIGISMONDo,) an Italian physi- 
cian, and professor of philosophy at Pavia, born at Milan 
about 1597; died in 1630. 

Bolduc, bol’diik’, (JAcQuES,) a French ecclesiastic 
and theological writer, born in Paris about 1580. 

Boleslaw, bo’lés-lav’, or Boleslaus, bo’lés-]4‘us, I., 
[Fr. BoLestas, bo’léslas’,] surnamed THE BRAVE, suc- 
ceeded his father Mieczislaw (Micislaus) as Prince of 
Poland in 992. He was engaged ina war with Henry IL. 
of Germany, and conquered a portion of Silesia from the 
Prussians. He died in 1025, and was succeeded by his 
son, Mieczislaw II. 

Bcleslaw or Boleslaus II, surnamed THE BOLp, 
born in 1042, was a son of Casimir I., whom he succeeded 
in 1058. Having slain at the altar the Archbishop of 
Cracow, who had remonstrated against his tyranny, he 
was anathematized by the pope, and, being deserted by 
his subjects, fled to Carinthia, where he died about 1ogo. 

Boleslaw or Boleslaus III, surnamed THE Wry- 
Mouruepn, was the son of Ladislaus, whom he succeeded 
jn 1102. He was engaged in frequent wars with the 
Hungarians and Russians, and is said to have been vic- 
tor in more than forty battles. Died in 1138. 


Boleslaw or Boleslaus IV., surnamed Cris/pus, 
second son of the preceding, ascended the throne in 
1147, having deposed his brother Wladislaw, (Ladislaus.) 
His country was invaded by the emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa in 1157; but the following year a peace was con- 
cluded between them. Died in 1173. 

Boleslaw or Boleslaus V., surnamed THE CHASTE, 
succeeded his father Leszko in 1237. His country was 
laid waste by the Tartars in 1240 and 1260. Died in 1270. 

Boleyn or Bullen, pronounced alike bool’en, (ANNE,) 
was a daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, afterwards Vis- 
count Rochford and Earl of Wiltshire, who was allied to 
the principal nobility in the kingdom. Her mother was 
Lady Howard, a daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. She 
was born in 1507, and passed some years at the court 
of France. About the age of twenty she became a maid 
of honour to Queen Catherine, and captivated the fancy 
of Henry VILI., who, from his desire to marry Anne 
Boleyn, urged the pope to grant him a divorce from 
Catherine. Henry married her privately in the early 
part of 1533. She was crowned publicly in June of that 
year, and became the mother of Princess Elizabeth in 
September. She favoured the cause of the Reformers. 
In 1536 she lost the favour of the king, and was accused 
of criminal intercourse with several men. She was con- 
demned by a jury of peers and beheaded in May, 1536. 

See ‘“‘ Memoirs of Anne Boleyn,” by Miss BENGER; STRICKLAND'S 
“Queens of England ;”’ also the Histories of Hume and LinGarp. 
For an examination into the character of Anne Boleyn, see FRoupDE’s 
“* History of England,”’ vol. ii. chap, xi. 

Bolgeni, bol-ja/nee, written also Boligeni, (Gro- 
VANNI VINCENZO,) an Italian Jesuit, born at Bergamo 
in 1733, became. professor of theology and philosophy at 
Macerata. He wrote a number of treatises against the 
Jansenists. Died in 1811. 

Bolingbroke, bol’/ing-brook, (HENRY SAINT JOHN,) 
VISCOUNT, an eminent English author, orator, and poli- 
tician, born at Battersea, Surrey, on the 1st of October, 
1678, was a son of Sir Henry Saint John, afterwards 
viscount. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and became extremely dissipated. In 1701 he was elected 
to Parliament, in which he acted with the Tory party. 
He was appointed secretary of war in 1704, and retained 
the office until the change of the ministry in 1708. A 
violent political change occurred in 1710. The queen, 
always partial to the Tories, and no longer influenced by 
the Duchess of Marlborough, dismissed the Whigs from 
power, and formed a ministry in which Harley was pre- 
mier and Saint John secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
The great question which divided the nation in the en- 
suing four years was, whether England should make 
peace with France without exacting from Philip V. a 
resignation of the crown of Spain. After a violent con- 
test, the Tories—the peace party—prevailed. Saint John 
was the principal (English) negotiator of the treaty of 
Utrecht, (April, 1713,) which ended the long war of the 
Spanish succession. He was created Viscount Boling- 
broke in 1712, and about that time became a rival of 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, who had been his friend. Sec- 
onded by the influence of Lady Masham over the queen, 
he became prime minister in place of Harley on the 27th 
of July, 1714. But his triumph was of short duration. 
The death of Queen Anne (August 1, 1714) deprived 
him of power, and frustrated the plans which he is known 
to have entertained for the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty. In the spring of 1715 he escaped to France 
and entered the service of the Pretender, who appointed 
him his prime minister. He was impeached of high 
treason in the same yéar, and, having failed to appear 
before his judges, was attainted by Parliament. 

In his exile he corresponded with his old friends Pope 
and Swift. He married in 1720 the widow of the Mar- 
quis de Villette, a niece of Madame de Maintenon. He 
was permitted to return to England in 1723, and recovered 
his estate, but was not admitted into the House of Lords. 
He maintained a long opposition to Walpole by articles 
published in the “Craftsman.” Among his works are a 
“ Dissertation on Parties,” (1735,) ‘‘ Remarks on the His- 
tory of England,” in twenty-four letters, first published 
in the “Craftsman,” (1743,) and “The Idea of a Patriot 
King,” (1749.) His works have little merit except the 
style. His talents were rather brilliant than solid. “In 
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his reasonings,” says Dr. Blair, “he is for the most part 
flimsy and false; in his political writings, factious ; in 
what he calls his philosophical ones, sophistical and 
irreligious in the highest degree.” He was brillant in 
conversation, and had a high reputation as an orator. 
He died in December, 1751, having bequeathed some 
manuscript essays on metaphysics and morals to David 
Mallet, who published an edition of his works in five 
volumes, (1754.) ‘‘ His political writings,” says the “ Ed- 
inburgh Review” for October, 1835, “are the works of a 
skilful partisan—a master in the arts of insinuation and 
sarcasm. They abound in animated and splendid_pas- 
sages, and contain many sound constitutional truths 
which are now trite and common, but which had never 
been so clearly stated nor so well expressed before.” 

See Gotpsmitn’s ‘Life of Bolingbroke;’? CHESTERFIELD’S 
‘“Memoirs and Letters ;” ‘‘ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,” by G. 
W. Cooke, 1835; “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1835, and Oc- 
tober, 1863; “Life of Lord Bolingbroke,’? London, 1770; THomMaAS 
Hunter, ‘Sketch of the Philosophical. Character of Lord Boling- 
broke,” 1770; FRIEDRICH von RaumeEr, ‘‘ Lord Bolingbroke und 
seine Werke,” 1841; CHARLES DE REmusart, ‘ Bolingbroke, sa Vie 
et son Temps,” 1853. 

Bolivar, bo-lee’v4r, (GREGORIO,) a Spanish mission- 
ary to Mexico and South America, lived about 1620. 

Bol’i-var, [Sp. pron. bo-lee’var,] or, more fully, Boli- 
vary Ponte, bo-lee’var e pon’ta, (Stmon,) the liberator 
of South America, was born at Caraccas in July, 1783, 
and inherited a large estate from his father. He was lib- 
erally educated at Madrid, ‘and returned to: his native 
land in 1809. In 1811 he joined the insurgents who had 
taken up arms to liberate their country from the Span- 
ish domination, and became a colonel under Miranda. 
He obtained the command of an army in 1813, defeated 
the royalists, and declared himself dictator, but was driven 
out of Venezuela in 1814. In 1815 he took refuge from 
the victorious Spaniards by flight to Jamaica. He returned 
to the scene of contest in 1816, and raised another army, 
which defeated the Spaniards under Morillo in February, 
1817. Atacongress of the republic of Venezuela, held 
in February, 1819, he resigned his dictatorship, or ex- 
changed it for the title of president. His army in the 
same year defeated the royalists at Bojaca and other 
places, and liberated New Granada. In December, 1819, 
Venezuela and New Granada united to form the repub- 
lic of Colombia, of which Bolivar became the first presi- 
dent. He gained a decisive victory at Carobobo in June, 
1821, and in 1822, marched with an army to Peru, which, 
with his aid, was quickly liberated from the Spaniards. 
The independence of the South American republics was 
recognized by England and the United States. About 
the end of 1823 Bolivar was appointed Dictator of Peru. 
The war having been ended by a decisive victory over 
the royalists at Ayacucho in December, 1824, Bolivar 
resigned the office of Dictator of Peru in January or Feb- 
ruary, 1825. The same year he visited Upper Peru, which 
was formed into a separate state, called Bolivia, of which 
he was declared perpetual protector. He framed for this 
state a code or constitution by which the executive power 
was vested in a president for life with irresponsible powers. 
This caused him to be suspected of designs against popu- 
lar liberty. During his absence from Colombia, Paez 
rebelled against the government, which was too feeble to 
suppress his rebellion. The enemies of Bolivar intimated 
that he fomented this revolt in order to impress on the 
minds of the people the necessity of a dictator. He re- 
turned in 1826, and restored order by his presence. . In 
December of that year he was declared president for life of 
Peru, which had adopted the Bolivian code. About this 
date he was again elected President of Colombia, He 
was, however, regarded with distrust by the republicans, 
and formally resigned in February, 1827; but, as the Con- 
gress refused to accept his resignation, he remained in 
power. Some writers state that he retired to private life 
some months before his death, He died at San Pedro 
in December, 1830. The result of his military services 
was the independence of three large states, which he 
also organized with ability. 

See the ‘“‘ North American Review” for January, 1829, vol. xxviii., 
(by C. Cusuine;) Ducovpray-Hotstern, ‘Mémoires de S. Boli- 
var,” 1829, and English translation of the same, 2 vols., 1830. 

Bolkhovitinov or Bolchowitinow, bol-ko-vee’te- 
noy, a Russian archbishop and historical writer, born in 


1761. He wrote, besides other works, “ Literary Russia,” 
which was translated into German by Strahl in 1828, 
Died in 1837. 

Bolla, bol/]4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian burlesque 
poet, born at Bergamo about 1540. He wrote verses 
called ‘‘ macaronic.”’ 

Bol/lan, (WILLIAM,) a lawyer, born in England, re- 
moved to Massachusetts about 1740. He was sent to 
England in 1745 as agent of the colony, and remained 
there many years, during which he rendered valuable 
services to Massachusetts and wrote several political 
tracts. Died in 1776. 

Bollandus, bol-lan/dts, (JoHN,) a Flemish Jesuit, 
born in the province of Limburg in 1596. He was the 
first of the theological writers called Bollandists, the 
contributors to the great work entitled ‘Acta Sanc- 
torum,” or Lives of the Saints. In 1643 he published, 
conjointly with Godfrey Henschen, the first two volumes, 
in folio. Died in 1665. The “Acta Sanctorum” was con- 
tinued by several learned men, and in 1794 had reached 
fifty-four volumes. 

See L. P. Gacuarp, ‘‘Mémoire historique sur les Bollandistes,”’ 
1835. ; 

Bollandus, bol-lin/dus, or De Bollandt, deh boi’- 
lant, (SEBASTIAAN,) a Dutch theologian and philosopher, 
born at Maestricht. Died in 1645. 

Bollemont, de, deh bol’mdn’, (FRANGOIS CHARLES 
Ropert CHouet,) a French general, born at Arrancy 


‘In 1749, served under Jourdan in Austria, and rose to 


be inspector-general of artillery. Died in 1810. 

Bollet, bo’la’, (PHILIPPE ALBERT,) a French Jacobin, 
and member of the National Convention, (1792,) voted 
for the death of the king. He subsequently became a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, and of the 
legislative body. Died in 1811. 

Bollioud-Mermet, bo’Je-oo’ mér’ma/, (Louls,) a 
French //térateur, born at Lyons in 1709 ; died in 1793. 

Boliman, bol’/man, (Eric,) a German physician, born 
in Hanover about 1770. He made an unsuccessful effort 
to release La Fayette from prison at Olmutz, and after- 
wards passed some years in exile in the United States. 
Died in 1821. 

Bologna, bo-lén’y&, (ANYToNIO,) an Italian. writer, 
born about 1580. : 

Bologna, (GIOVANNI BArtisTA,) a Latin poet, born 
at Milan about 1580, wrote the “Crown of Poets,” (‘Ca- 
rona Poetarum,” 1616.) 

Bologna, da, da bo-lén’y4, (GIOVANNI, or JOHN,) | Fr. 
JEAN DE BoLocGne, zh6n deh bo‘lofi’,| generally called 
JOHN (GIOVANNI) OF BOLOGNA, an eminent sculptor and 
architect, born at Douai, in Flanders, in 1524. e passed 
the greater part of his life in Italy, principally at Flor- 
ence, where he became acquainted with Michael Angelo. 
He was one of the first members of the Academy of 
Florence. Among his master-pieces in that city are the 
bronze statue of Mercury in the Imperial Gallery, the 
* Rape of the Sabines,” a statue of Saint Luke, and a 
“Centaur vanquished by Hercules.” The fountain at 
Bologna, with a colossal bronze figure of Neptune, is 
ranked among the finest works of the kind; and from 
this production the artist received his name. He also 
executed a number of excellent pieces of sculpture at 
Genoa. As a sculptor he is regarded as inferior only to 
Michael Angelo. Died in 1608. 


See Vasant, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;’? CicoGNara, 
“Storia della Scultura;”? Fontenay, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes ;’’ 
Ticozz1, “ Dizionario;* DuTHILLOEUL, “ Eloge de Jean de Bologne,” 
1820, 


Bologna, de, (LATTANZIO.) See MAINARDI. 

Bologne, de, deh bo‘lofi’, (PrERRE,) a lyric poet, of 
Italian extraction, born in Martinique in 1706; died in 
1790. q 

Bolognese. See GRIMALDI. 

Bolognetti, ho-lén-yet’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Bologna about 1540. 

Bolognetti, (PomPro,) an Italian physician, born at 
Bologna about 1590. 

Bologni, bo-ldn/yee, (GrROoLAMO,) born at Treviso in 
1454, was the author of Latin poems, and edited several 
Latin classics. He became a priest in 1479, after he had 
married, He was crowned as poet-laureate by the em- 
peror Frederick III. Died at Treviso in 1517. 
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Bolognini, bo-lin-yee’nee, (ANGELO,) an Italian phy- 
sician and surgeon, born near Padua about 1490, wrote 
“On the Cure of External Ulcers,” (“ De Cura’ Ulcerum 
exteriorum,” 1514.) He was professor at Bologna. 

Bolognini, (CARLO,) an Italian painter of architecture, 
born at Bologna in 1678; died at Vienna in 1718. 

Bolognini, (GIACOMO,) a painter, a nephew of the 
fcllowing, was born at Bologna in 1664; died in 1734. 

Bolognini, (GIOVANNI BarrisrA,) called THE ELDER, 
an Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1611. He wasa 
pupil of Guido, whose works he copied with great suc- 
cess. He also etched some works after that master. 
Died in 1688. 

Bolignini, (GrovaANNI BATTISTA,) THE YOUNGER, an 
Italian sculptor, son of Giacomo, noticed above, born at 
Bologna ; died in 1760. 

Bolognini, (Lutc1,) an Italian jurist, legal writer, and 
diplomatist, born at Bologna in 1447; died in 1508. 

Bolomier, de, deh bo’lo’me-a’, (GUILLAUME,) secre- 
tary of Amadeus VIII. of Savoy, rose to be chancellor 
of the kingdom. He was put to death, on a charge of 
calumny, in 1446. 

Bolot, bo’lo’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE,) a French jurist, 
and member of the National Convention, born in Franche- 
Comté about 1740. He voted for the death of Louis 
XVI. with a delay of the seftence. Died in 1812. 

Bolsec, bol’sek’, (JEROME HERMES,) a French phy- 


sician, born in Paris, wrote virulent attacks on Calvin 


and Beza. Died in 1585. 

Bolswert, bol’swért, or Bolsward, bol’swirt, (Bor- 
TIUS ADAM,) an eminent Dutch engraver, born in Fries- 
land about 1580, lived at Antwerp. Among his works 
are a “ Last Supper,” a “ Resurrection of Lazarus,” after 
Rubens, and landscapes after Bloemaert. Died in 1634. 

See Nacter, “Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon;” Huser, ‘‘ Ma- 
nuel des Amateurs.” 

Bolswert or Bolsward, (SCHELTIUS,) an excellent 
engraver, brother of the preceding, born at Bolsward in 
1586, resided in Antwerp. His prints after Rubens, Van 
Dyck, and Jordaens are highly esteemed. 

See HEINECKEN, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Boltin, bol’tin, (IVAN,) a Russian /7térateur and his- 
torian, born at Saint Petersburg in 1735; died in 1792. 

BOl’ton or Boul’ton, (EpMUND,) an English anti- 
quary and historical writer, published ‘The Elements 
of Armories,” a “ Life of Henry II.,” and “Nero Cesar, 
or Monarchie Depraved,” (1624.) 

Bolton, (JAMEs,) an English naturalist, who lived 
about 1770-1800. He published a “‘ History of British 
Pease) “ Natural History of British Song-Birds,” 
(2 vols., 1794-96,) and other works. 

Bolton, (MATTHEW.) See BOULTON. 

Bolton, (RoBERT,) an English scholar and Puritan 
divine, born in Lancashire in 1572, published ‘“ Helpes 
to Humiliation,” and other works. Died in 1631. 

See E. Bacsnaw, “‘ Life of Robert Bolton.” 


Bolton, (RoBErt,) Dean of Carlisle, born in 1697, 
published “ Letters and Tracts on the Choice of Com- 
pany,” and other treatises. Died in 1763. 

Bol’ton, (SARAH T.,) an American poetess of the 
present century, born in Ohio, was a contributor to the 
«Home Journal” of New York, and other periodicals. 

See Griswo_p’s “Female Poets of America.” 


Bolts, bolts, (WILLEM,) born in Holland about 1740, 
entered the service of the English East India Company, 
and acquired an immense fortune. He wrote ‘Consid- 
erations on the Affairs of India,” and a work on Bengal. 
Died in 1808. 

Bolzani, bol-z4/nee, or Bolzanio, bol-z4/ne-o, (UR- 
BANO VALERIANO,) an Italian monk and Greek scholar, 
born in 1440, published a Greek grammar. Died in 1524. 

Bolzano, bol-z4’/no, (BERNHARD,) a German Catholic 
theologian and philosophical writer, born at Prague in 
1781. He published, among other works, “ Athanasia, 
or Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul.” Died in 1848. 

Bom, bom, (PETER,) a Flemish Jandscape-painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1530, painted in distemper. Died in 1572, 

Bomare. See VALMONT DE BoMARE. 

Bombaci, bom-b4’chee, (GASPARO,) an Italian, born at 
Bologna in 1607, wrote a “ History of Bologna,” (1666.) 


Bombardini, bom-bir-dee’nee, (ANTONTO,) an Ital- 
ian jurist, and professor of law at Padua, where he was 
born in 1666; died in 1726. 

Bombasio, bom-ba’Se-o, written also Bombace, 
(GABRIELLO,) an Italian poet and orator, born at Reggio 
about 1540. He was patronized by the Duke of Parma. 
He wrote ‘‘Alidoro,” a tragedy, and other works. 

Bombelles, de, deh bom’bél’, (HENRI FRANCOIS,) 
CoMre, a French general and military writer, born in 
1680, distinguished himself at the battles of Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, and Belgrade, (1717.) Died in 1760, 

Bombelles, de, (Marc Mari£,) MARQuIs, son of 
the preceding, was born at Bitche in 1744. He served in 
the Seven Years’ war, and was subsequently employed 
in various embassies to the courts of England, Holland, 
and Austria. He afterwards entered into orders, and 
was made Bishop of Amiens, (1819.) Died in 1822. 

See DE CourcELLEs, “‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 


Bombelli, bom-bel’lee, (RAFAELLO,) a distinguished 
Italian mathematician, born at Bologna. His principal 
work is a “Treatise on Algebra,” (1572.) He appears to 
have been one of the first Europeans who were aware 
that the Arabs derived their knowledge of algebra from 
the Hindoos. 

See G. Lirt, “ Histoire des Sciences mathématiques en Italie.” 

Bombelli, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian portrait-painter, 
born in Friuli in 1635; died about 1685. 

See Lawnz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Bomberg, bom/bérc, (DANIEL,) a printer of Antwerp, 
celebrated for the beauty of his Hebrew characters. 
Among his works are several editions of the Hebrew 
Bible, the “ Hebraic Concordance” of Isaac Nathan, and 
the “ Babylonish Talmud.” Died in 1549. 


See Bay te, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Bombino, bom-bee’no, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian 
jurist, born at Cosenza in 1523; died in 1588. 

Bomfim, bén-fén’, (JozE JOAQUIM,) a distinguished 
Portuguese general and statesman, born in Estremadura 
in 1790, was one of the partisans of Dom Pedro in Portu- 
gal, andof Donna Maria on her accession to the throne. 
He was appointed minister of war and of the marine in 
1837. After the downfall of the constitution, he was 
banished to Africa, whence he was recalled in 1847. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bo-mil’car, [Gr. BowiAcac or Boapidcac,] a Carthagin- 
jan admiral, who commanded a fleet which was sent about 
209 B.C. to support the army which defended Syracuse 
against the Romans. He avoided a battle by a hasty 
retreat, and returned to Carthage. 

Bomilcar, a Carthaginian general, who aspired to be 
king of Carthage about 308 B.c., but failed and was put 
to death. 

Bommel, van, vin bom’mel, [Lat. BomMe/ttus,] 
(HENDRIK,) a Dutch historical writer. Died in 1542. 

Bommel, van, (KORNELIS RICHARD ANTOON,) a 
Catholic theologian, born at Leyden in 1790, became 
Bishop of Liege in 1829. Died in 1852, 

Bompard, bdn’par’, (ALEXIS,) a French physician, 
born at Conflans in 1782, wrote, besides other works, a 
“Treatise on the Diseases of the Digestive Passages,” 
(“ Traité des Maladies des Voies digestives,” 1829.) 

Bompiano, bom-pe-4/no, (IGNAz10,) an Italian Jesuit 
and historical writer, born at Frosinone in 1612, became 
professor of Hebrew and belles-lettres in the Roman 
College. Died in 1675. 

Bon, bon, (FLORENT,) a French Jesuit and poet, born 
about 1580, resided at Rheims. 

Bon, bon, (GIOVANNI FILtepo,) an Italian physician, 
and professor in the University of Padua, born in 1520. 

Bon, (Lours ANDRE,) a French general, born at Ro- 
mans, in Dauphiny, in 1758. He served with distinction 
under Augereau in Italy, and subsequently in the cam- 
pajgns of Egypt and Syria. He was killed at the siege 
of Saint-Jean-d’Acre in 1799. 

See Dr Cource.tzs, “ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.” 

Bon de Saint-Hilaire, bn deh sant’e’lar’, (FRAN- 
cots XAVIER,) a French savant, born at Montpellier in 
1678, was a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
of the Royal Society of London. He published a num- 
ber of scientific treatises, one of which, entitled a “ Dis- 
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sertation on the Spider,” (1770,) obtained extensive popu- 
larity and was translated into Chinese. Died in 1761, 

See Lr Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.”’ 

Bona, bo’n4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian cardinal, born at 
Mondovi in 1609, was the author of several ecclesias- 
tical and religious works in Latin. Died in 1674. 

See Berrororni, “Vita J. Bone,” 1677; Goucet, ‘‘ Vie du Car- 
dinal Bona.” 

Bona, della, del’/l4 bo’na, (GIovVANNT,) an Italian 
physician, born near Verona in 1712, was professor at 
the University of Padua. 

Bonac, de, deh bo’n&k’, (JEAN Louts d@’Usson— 
dii’son’,) MARQUIS, a French diplomatist, born about 
1672, was employed by Louis XIV. in important em- 
bassies to Sweden, Poland, and Spain. In 1716 he was 
ambassador to Constantinople, where he resided nine 
years. Died in 1738. 

Bonacci, (LEONARDO.) See LEONARDO OF PISA. 

Bonaccioli, bo-nat-cho’lee, or Bonacciuoli, bo-nat- 
choo-o/lee, (ALFONSO,) an Italian /itéévateur, born about 
1540. He translated the first and second parts of Strabo’s 
Geography into Italian; also portions of Pausanias. 

Bonaccioli, (Luici,) an Italian physician, born at 
Ferrara about 1480. 

Bonacina, bo-na-chee’n4, (MARTINO,) an Italian ec- 
clesiastic and theological writer, born at Milan; died in 
1631. 

Beeebosat bo-n&-kos’see, (BARDELLONE,) son of 
Pinamonte, noticed below, having imprisoned his father 
and brother, caused himself to be proclaimed sovereign 
of Mantua in 1292. He was deposed in 1299 by his 
nephew Bottesella. Died about 1302. 

Bonacossi, (PASSERINO,) a relative of the preceding, 
expelled the Guelphs from Mantua, and obtained from 
the emperor Henry VII. the title of imperial vicar. He 
was killed in a riot about 1328. ; 

Bonacossi, (PINAMONTE,) Prefect of Mantua, became 
suyereign of that city about 1275, having murdered his 
colleague, and sided alternately with the Guelph and 
Ghibeline factions. He is mentioned in Dante’s “ In- 
ferno.” Died in 1293. 

See Sismonpt1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.’’ 

Bo-na-cos/sus or Buoncossa, bgo-dn’kos’s4, (ER- 
COLE,) an Italian physician, and professor in the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, was a native of Ferrara. Died in 1578. 

Bo’na De’a, [ Fr. BonNrE DErssz, bon da’éss’,] (“ The 
Good Goddess,”) a Roman divinity, supposed to be the 
sister or wife of Faunus, and by some authors identified 
with Ops. She was worshipped by the Roman matrons 
at an annual festival and with mysterious rites, from 
which all males were strictly excluded. 

Bonafide, bo-n4-fee’da, or Buonafede, bao-dn-4- 
fa’dd, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian botanist, born at Padua 
in 1474. He founded the botanic garden in that city in 
1540. Died in 1558. 

See R. pe VisrAnt, ‘‘ Notizie della Vita di Bonafede,”’ 1845. 

Bonafous, bo’na’foo’, (?) (MATHIEU,) an agriculturist, 
born at Turin in 1794; wrote on the production of silk and 
on other branches of rural economy. Died in 1852. 

Bonair, bo’nar’, (HENRI STUARD,) a French histori- 
cal writer, lived about 1650. 

Bonal, de, deh bo’nal’, (FRANGots,) born in the dio- 
cese of Agen, in France, in 1734, was appointed Bishop 
of Clermont in 1776, and was afterwards elected to the 
States-General. Died in 1800. 

Bonald, de, deh bo’n4l’,(Louts GABRIEL AMBROISE,) 
VicomTr, a French statesman and journalist of the roy- 
alist party, born near Milhau-en-Rouergue in 1754. He 
was associated in 1806 with Chateaubriand and Fiévée 
as editor of the ‘“ Mercure,” became minister of state in 
1822 and a peer of France in 1823. He was the author 
of “The Theory of Political and Religious Power,” (3 
vols., 1796,) “La Législation primitive,” (3 vols., 2d 
edition, 1821,) and other works, in which he favours ab- 
solutism. He was a member of the French Academy. 
Died in 1840. 

See Henri DE Bonatp, “‘ Notice sur le Vicomte de Bonald,”’ 1841. 

Bonald, de, (Louis JAcguEs MAurRICE,) son of the 
preceding, born at Milhau in 1787, was made Archbishop 
of Lyons in 1839, became a cardinal in 1841, and a senator 
in 1851. He was a legitimist in politics. Died in 1870. 
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Bonami, bo’na’me’, (FRANGoIS,) a French naturalist 
and scientific writer, born at Nantes in 1710. Du Petit- 
Thouars has called by his name the genus Bonamia. 
Died in 1786, 

Bonamici. See BUONAMICT. 

Bonamy, bo’na’me’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE JEAN BAP- 
Tist~ Louis JosErH,) born at Fontenay-le-Comte in 
1764, served with distinction in the army of Napoleon in 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, and rose to be general of 
brigade. Died in 1830. 

Bonamy, (PrEKRE NIcoras,) a French historical 
writer, born at Louvres in 1694; died in 1770. 

Bonanni, bo-nan’nee, or Buonanni, boo-o-nin/nee, 
(Fivievo,) an Italian naturalist and antiquary, born in 
Rome in 1638, published, besides other works, ‘‘ Gabi- 
netto armonico,” (1716.) Died in 1725. 

Bonaparte, bo-n4-par/ta, (CARLO,) a Corsican law- 
yer, born in 1744 was the father of Napoleon I. He 
was a partisan of Pascal Paoli, with whom he fought 
against the Genoese. He married the beautiful Letitia 
(Letizia) Ramolino in 1767, and had five sons and three 
daughters. Died at Montpellier in February, 1785. 

Bonaparte, (CAROLINE MARIE ANNONCIADE,) Queen 
of Naples, a sister of Napoleon I., was born at Ajaccio 
in 1782. She was married in 1800 to General Murat, who 
became King of Naples in July, 1808. She is said to 
have exercised a great influence over her husband, and 
to have taken an active part in the government. After 
the death of Murat (1815) she assumed the title of 
Countess of Lipona, and resided at Trieste for many 
years. Died at Florence in 1839. 

Bonaparte, (CHARLES LUCIEN JULES LAURENT,) 
Prince de Canino, an eminent naturalist, born in Paris 
in 1803, was the eldest son of Lucien Bonaparte. He 
married his cousin Zénaide, a daughter of King Joseph, 
in 1822, soon after which he became a resident of Phila- 
delphia and devoted himself to ornithology. He pub- 
lished a valuable work, entitled ‘“ American Ornithology, 
or History of the Birds of the United States,” (Phila- 
delphia, 3 vols., 1825-33,) which is complementary to 
Wilson’s Ornithology. In 1828 he settled in Italy. He 
took a prominent part in organizing the Roman republic, 
(1848-49.) Among his chief works is “ Illustrations of 
the Italian Fauna,” (‘Iconografia della Fauna Italica,” 
3 vols., 1832-41,) which has a high reputation. He had 
four sons and eight daughters, Died in Paris in 1857. 

Bonaparte, (JEROME,) King of Westphalia, the young- 
est brother of Napoleon I., was born at Ajaccio in No- 
vember, 1784. He entered the navy in 1800, obtained 
the rank of lieutenant, and served in the West Indies. 
Duringa visit to the United States he became acquainted 
with Miss Paterson, of Baltimore, whom he married in 
1803 without the consent of his family. His marriage 
was declared null in 1805 by Napoleon, who would 
not permit the wife to enter France; but he pro- 
moted Jerome to the rank of rear-admiral in 1806. In 
the same year he passed from the navy into the army as 
a general of brigade. He commanded a corps which 
gained some successes in Silesia in 1807, and was 
placed on the throne of the new kingdom of West- 
phalia in July, 1807. In the ensuing month he married 
Catherine, a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. Cas- 
sel was the capital of his kingdom. He ceased to reign 
in October, 1813. After the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he joined his standard, and commanded a division 
at Waterloo. He resided as an exile at Trieste, Rome, 
and Lausanne until 1847, when he returned to France. 
He became a marshal of France in 1850. He died in 
June, 1860, leaving two sons, Jerome, (whose mother 
was Miss Paterson,) and Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul, 
called Prince Napoleon, issue of his second marriage. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” (under the head of Napo- 
LEON.) 

Bonaparte, (JosEPH,) the eldest brother of Napo- 
leon I., was born at Corte, in the island of Corsica, 
on the 7th of January, 1768. He was sent to the Col- 
lege of Autun about 1777, and returned to Corsica in 
1784, after which he studied Jaw at Pisa, and was re- 
ceived as an advocate in Bastia in 1788. Expelled from 
Corsica by the partisans of Paoli in 1793, he retired to 
France, and married Julie Clary. In May, 1797, he was 
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sent as ambassador to the court of Rome, and received 
from Napoleon instructions in which occur the following 
sentences: “‘ Display a grand character. If the pope 
dies, permit not another to be chosen.” On the murder 
of the French general Duphot by the Papal troops, De- 
cember, 1797, he returned to Paris, and became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred. He negotiated the 
treaty of Luneéville with Austria in February, 1S01, and 
the treaty of Amiens with the English in March, 1802. 
His manners and talents are said to have been well 
adapted to'diplomacy. He seems to have been rather 
unambitious ; but, urged by the imperious will of Napo- 
leon, he accepted the throne of Naples, February, 1806. 
On this occasion the imperial egotist addressed to him 
these words: “All sentiments of affection yield now to 
reasons of state. I recognize as relatives only those 
who serve me.” In May, 1808, he quitted Naples, and 
was transferred to the throne of Spain, where he en- 
countered a far more determined resistance. He entered 
Madrid with the French army in July, 1808, but received 
little. support from the Spaniards, many thousands of 
whom took arms against the French. He was forced to 
retire from Madrid, July 31; but Napoleon arrived in 
November, gained several victories in rapid succession, 
and occupied the capital in December, 1808. In 1809 a 
large portion of Spain was occupied by the French 
armies, severally commanded by Soult, Victor, and Suchet, 
over whom the authority of the king was only nominal. 
Disgusted with his anomalous and vexatious position, 
he offered his resignation or abdication, (March, 1809,) 
which Napoleon would not accept. His army fought an 
indecisive battle against the English under General Wel- 
lesley, at Talavera, in July, 1809. The war was prose- 
cuted with various success for several years. (See MAs- 
SENA; SOULT; WELLINGTON.) Joseph was appointed 
general-in-chief of all the French armies in Spain in 
March, 1812, and was defeated by Wellington at Vittoria 
in June, 1813, soon after which event he ceased to reign. 
When Napoleon departed from Paris for the army, in 
January, 1814, he left Joseph at that capital, with the title 
of lieutenant-general. After the battle of Waterloo, he 
emigrated to the United States, styled himself Count de 
Survilliers, and resided at Bordentown, New Jersey, with 
his two daughters. After the accession of Louis Philippe 
to the throne of France, in 1830, Joseph Bonaparte re- 
turned to Europe. He passed several years in England, 
and afterwards settled at Florence, in Italy, where he 
died in 1844. (See BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON.) 

See A. pu Casss, ‘‘ Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Joseph,” 
ro vols., 1854; TuHiers, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire;” 
‘Biographical Sketch of Joseph Bonaparte,’? London, 1833; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale,”’ (under NApovton.) 

Bonaparte, (Lerizta or Leriria Ramolino (r4-mo- 
lee’no) or Ramolini,) the mother of Napoleon I., was 
born in Corsica in 1750. She was celebrated for her 
beauty; she was also a woman of amiable character and 
good sense. Napoleon once declared, “It is to my mother 
and her good principles that I owe my fortune and al] 
the good that I have ever done ;” and again, ‘‘ Madame 
Mere had a great character, energy of soul, much ele- 
vation and pride.” After her son became emperor, she 
was styled MADAME Mérg, and resided in Paris. Died 
in 1839. 

Bonaparte, (Louis,) King of Holland, a brother of 
Napoleon I., was born at Ajaccio in 1778. He entered 
the army about 1794, and served in Italy at the battles 
of the Brenta, Arcola, (1796,) and Rivoli, (1797.) Hav- 
ing aided Napoleon in the coup d'état of the 18th Bru- 
maire, 1799, he was raised to the rank of colonel. In 
1802 he was induced to sacrifice his own inclinations and 
peace by a marriage with Hortense de Beauharnais, who 
was also averse to the union. They separated finally in 
1807. He became a general of division in April, 1804, and 
was raised to the dignity of prince in May of that year. 
In compliance with the will of Napoleon, he accepted 
the title of King of Holland in June, 1806. The Datch 
submitted quietly, perhaps contentedly, to the authority 
of Louis, who was disposed to respect their rights and 
consult their interests; but Napoleon insisted that the 
policy of Holland should be subservient to his own de- 
signs. Louis was compelled to sacrifice the mercantile 
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interests of Holland by co-operation with the “ Conti- 
nental System,” ze. the paper blockade of the Britisk 
ports. On this and other subjects he and the emperor 
had disputes which ended in a total suspension of friendly 
relations. In December, 1809, there occurred at Paris a 
meeting of allied sovereigns, which Louis attended. When 
he was about to return, he found himself treated as a pris- 
oner, and was not permitted to leave Paris until he sub- 
mitted to certain conditions which Napoleon imposed. In 
January, 1810, the French army began to occupy Holland. 
Louis abdicated in July, 1810, and Holland was then an- 
nexed to the French Empire. He retired to private life, 
and resided successively at Rome and Florence. Died 
at Leghorn in 1846, He was author of several works, 
among which may be noticed “ Historical. Documents 
and Reflections on the Government of Holland,” (3 vols., 
1820.) He had three sons,—Napoleon, who died in 1807 ; 
Napoleon Louis, who died in 1831 ; and Louis Napoleon, 
now Emperor of France. 

See “‘ Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis Napoléon et sur la Hollande,” 
Paris, 1828; THiers, ‘* Histoire du Consulat et de |’Empire;” F, 
Wouters, ‘‘ Les Bonaparte depuis 1815 jusqu’en 1846,’’ 1848. 

Bonaparte, (Louis Luctren,) a son of Lucien, and 
nephew of Napoleon I., was born in England in 1813. 
He was elected to the Constituent Assembly of France 
in 1848. In 1852 he became a senator, and received the 
title of prince. 

Bonaparte, (Louis NAPOLEON.) See NAPOLEON III. 

Bonaparte, (LucrEN,) Prince de Canino, a brother 
of Napoleon L., born at Ajaccio in March, 1775, was one 
of the ablest members of the family. He was educated 
at the College of Autun and the school of Brienne. In 
the French Revolution he showed himself a zealous 
republican, and acted with much energy and moderation 
on several occasions. In 1795 he married Christine 
Boyer, a poor girl of Provence, and was appointed 
commissary of war. He was elected to the Council of 
Five Hundred in April, 1798, acquired great influence, 
and became an opponent of the Directory,—or rather of 
the policy of the Directors; for he supported the Consti- 
tution of the year III. He united with Si¢yés, who was 
elected a Director in May, 1798, and counteracted the 
Jacobins. After the return of Napoleon from Egypt, 
October, 1799, Lucien was elected president of the Five 
Hundred. He co-operated most efficiently with Napo- 
Jeon in the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, November 
9, 1799. According to some authorities, he acted with 
more resolution and firmness in this affair than Napoleon 
himself. Lucien was appointed minister of the terior 
in December, 1799, was sent as ambassador to Spain in 
November, 1800, and became a member of the Tribunat 
in 1802. He offended the First Consul by marrying, in 
1803, a widow named Madame Jouberthon. His first 
wife had died about 1800. He went into exile in 1804, 
settled at Rome, and exchanged politics for literature 
and art. The emperor offered him a throne on condition 
that he must dissolve his marriage ; but he declined the 
offer. He was ordered, it is said,.to quit the continent 
of Europe. He embarked for the United States in 1810, 
was captured during the voyage by an English cruiser, 
and detained in England until 1814. He was reconciled 
to Napoleon in 1815, supported him actively during the 
Hundred Days, and after his abdication advocated in the 
House of Peers the claim of Napoleon If. He passed 
the remainder of his life in exile'in Italy, and wrote, be- 
sides other works, a poem entitled ‘*Charlemagne,” (2 
vols., 1814,) and “ Autobiographic Memoirs,” (1836.) 
He had six daughters and five sons, Charles Lucien 
the naturalist, Paul, Louis Lucien, Pierre Napoleon, 
and Antoine. Died at Rome in 1840. 

See P. W. ForcHHAMMER, “‘ Denkrede auf den Fiirsten von Ca- 
nino L. Bonaparte,’ 1840. 

Bonaparte, (LUCIEN,) CARDINAL, a son of Charles 
Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, was born about 1823. His 
mother was Zénaide Charlotte Julie, a daughter of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. He was ordained a priest in 1853, and 
became a cardinal in 1868. He is said to be remarkable 
for his personal resemblance to Napoleen I. 

Bonaparte, (Mariz ANNE ELIsa,) usually called 
Elisa, Princess de Piombfno, a sister af Napoleon [., 
was born at Ajaccio in 1777. She was married in 1797 
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to Félix Bacciochi, a captain of the French army, and 
went to reside in Paris in 1798. In 1805 Lucca and 
Piombino were erected into a principality by Napoleon, 
who gave the sovereignty of the same to his sister Elisa. 
She became Grand Duchess of Tuscany in March, 1809, 
and governed that country with ability until 1814. Died 
near Trieste in 1820. 

Bonaparte, bo’na-part, or Buonaparte, (Napo’- 
LEON,) [Fr. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, n&/po‘la’on’ bo’- 
na’part’; It. NAPOLEONE BONAPARTE, (or BUONAPARTE,) 
nd-po-la-o/na bo’n4-par’ta, (or boo-o’n4-par’ta,)] NAPo- 
LEON I., Emperor of the French, the greatest general of 
modern times, was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, August 
15,1769. His father, Carlo Buonaparte, was an officer 
under General Paoli, and distinguished himself as one 
of the bravest and most energetic defenders of the liber- 
ties of his country against the French. In the hardships 
and dangers of that contest he was accompanied by his 
wife Letitia, (whose maiden name was RAMOLINO, ra- 
mo-lee’no,) a young woman of rare beauty as well as 
courage. It is said that she was suddenly taken in labour 
at mass, and, having reached her home in haste, her 
child was born on a piece of old tapestry on which 
were represented the battle-scenes of the Iliad. The 
child thus ushered into the world, the offspring of war- 
like parents and surrounded by the images of war, is 
said to have been not only singularly beautiful, but very 
gentle and easily managed until he was two years old. 
At this age his character suddenly changed: he became 
imperious, and was invincibly obstinate to those who 
sought to control him by menaces or by force. In the 
childish disputes that occurred between him and _ his 
elder brother Joseph, Napoleon, it is said, invariably 
came off conqueror. His mother, however, by com: 
bining moderation with firmness, succeeded at length in 
obtaining a complete ascendency over him. He after- 
wards said, “It is to my mother, and to the principles 
which she instilled into me, that I owe my fortune and 
all the good that I have ever done.” ‘ Nevertheless,” 
says his biographer in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale,” ““we may well believe that this education, with all 
its efficiency, was somewhat wanting in tenderness. Napo- 
leon was educated to be one of Plutarch’s heroes. He 
was not, perhaps, sufficiently imbued with those gentle, 
refined, and benevolent sentiments which form the very 
essence of the moral sense. The standard of virtue on 
which his character was moulded was that of antiquity: 
it was force mastering itself in order that it might become 
the master of others.” Before he was ten years old, 
(April, 1779,) Napoleon left Corsica for the military school 
at Brienne, where he remained until he went (October, 
1784) to the military school at Paris to complete his 
education. While at Brienne he was for some time 
under the instruction of Pichegru. He was distinguished 
for his proficiency in mathematics ; but he manifested no 
fondness for classical studies or for belles-lettres in any 
form. He was studious, of regular habits, well-behaved, 
and enjoyed excellent health. He took a particular in- 
terest in history, in which his favourite authors were Plu- 
tarch, Cesar, Arrian, and others of this class. His father 
died in February, 1785, at the early age of thirty-six. In 
September of the same year Napoleon received a com- 
mission as sub-lieutenant of artillery; but he was soon 
after made first lieutenant in a regiment of artillery sta- 
tioned at Valence. Having gone to Corsica on a fur- 
lough, he expressed himself in 1789 very warmly in favour 
of the revolutionary movement in France. In February, 
1792, he was made captain of artillery. While he was in 
Ajaccio, in April of that year, a serious dispute having 
occurred between the troops and the inhabitants of the 
town, Bonaparte was accused of having given orders to 
fire on the people ; he was in consequence summoned to 
Paris to answer for his conduct. He was, however, ac- 
quitted. While in the capital he witnessed the insur- 
rection of June 20. He was at a coffee-house, when, 
seeing the mob pass by armed with pikes, axes, etc., he 
said to his friend Bourrienne, “Let us follow this ca- 
naille.” He saw them break into the palace of the Tuile- 
ries without meeting any resistance. When the king 
appeared at the window, wearing the onnet rouge, he ex- 
claimed, “It’s all over with that poor man! How could 


they permit those wretches to enter the palace? A few 
discharges of grape would have sent them all flying. 
He afterwards witnessed the rising of the roth of Au- 
gust. Having returned to Corsica, he found the people 
of that island divided into two parties. Much the larger 
number, with Paoli, were in favour of seeking the protec- 
tion of England. The Bonaparte family, though once 
strongly attached to General Paoli, adhered to the cause 
of France and the Convention. In the civil war that 
ensued in Corsica, Napoleon was closely besieged in a 
tower with only fifty men, who for three days were re- 
duced to the necessity of living on horse-flesh. He after- 
wards succeeded in making his escape, and in conveying 
his mother and the family in safety to Nice, and subse- 
quently to Marseilles. 

Napoleon spent a portion of the summer of 1793 in 
Paris. In the autumn he was ordered to Toulon, then 
in possession of the Spanish and English. He found 
the French artillery at that place ina miserable condi- 
tion, and the troops without any competent commander. 
A commissioner having arrived from Paris about this 
time, a council of war was called, and, Bonaparte’s plan 
for the reduction of the place having been decided upon, 
the execution was intrusted to the young Corsican. It 
proved a brilliant success, and the name of Bonaparte 
at once became distinguished throughout France. He 
was made soon after a brigadier-general. On the fall of 
Robespierre in July, 1794, Bonaparte was suspended in 
his command and put under arrest, but was released after 
a short detention. We find him again actively engaged 
in military operations towards the close of that and during 
the early part of the ensuing year. But in the spring of 
1795, the army having been reorganized, Bonaparte, for 
some unexplained cause, was suspended from his duties 
and placed upon half-pay. He immediately repaired to 
Paris, and complained to the proper authorities of this 
unworthy treatment. But his remonstrances were with- 
out avail: he received for answer only that he was too 
young to command the artillery of an army. He replied, 
“One grows old very quickly on the field of battle.” His 
protestations were, however, in vain. He remained for 
some months without any regular employment. But 
Fortune seemed resolved not to neglect her favourite son. 
The 13th Vendeémiaire, (October 4,) the famous Day of 
the Sections, was at hand. A formidable insurrection, 
headed by the National Guards, threatened the total 
overthrow of the power of the Convention, which, though 
provided with troops and artillery, had no officer com- 
petent to command them. Menou had been selected by 
the Convention for this duty; but his indecision had in- 
creased the confidence of the insurgents and greatly dis- 
heartened his own party. Barras, Tallien, and the other 
leaders were in the greatest perplexity and alarm. Barras 
had fortunately become acquainted with Bonaparte at the 
siege of Toulon. He said to his colleagues, Tallien and 
Carnot, “I have just the man for our purpose,—a little 
Corsican officer, who will not stand upon ceremony.” 
The Corsican was accordingly appointed to the com- 
mand. He had more than five thousand regular troops, 
about fifteen hundred volunteers, and two hundred pieces 
of cannon, which his science and skill rendered more 
effective than ten times the number under the command 
of an ordinary officer. The insurgents, amounting to 
more than thirty thousand, fell before the Corsican’s ter- 
rible artillery like grass before the scythe. Although the 
National Guards fought with the greatest bravery, the 
fate of the day was quickly decided. The Convention 
used the victory thus obtained with great moderation. 
Only two persons, it is said, suffered death after the con- 
flict was over. Soon after, Barras proposed that the Con- 
vention should approve Bonaparte’s appointment as 
second in command of the army of the interior, Barras 
himself remaining commander-in-chief. The proposal 
was adopted by acclamation. Although nominally the 
second in rank, he became by this appointment virtually 
the commander-in-chief of the army of the interior. 

Among the intimate friends of Madame Tallien was 
Josephine Beauharnais, a young widow of rare beauty 
and accomplishments. She was the daughter of M. de 
la Pagerie, a naval officer of Martinique, where she was 
born in 1763. Having gone to France with her father 
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in 1779, she became acquainted with the young Marquis 
of Beauharnais, to whom she was soon after married, 
being then scarcely more than sixteen. Her husband 
had in 1793 risen to the rank of general in the army of 
the Republic; but, as he belonged to the sodlesse, he 
naturally incurred the suspicion of those in power, and 
suffered death by the guillotine in the summer of 1794. 
Soon after the arrest of General Beauharnais his wife 
also was imprisoned, and would in all probability have 
shared his fate had she not been delivered by the timely 
fall of Robespierre. Bonaparte became acquainted with 
her, and was deeply smitten with her charms. He had 
been appointed, March 2, 1796, commander-in-chief of 
the army of Italy. He married Josephine on the gth of 
March, anda few days afterwards set out for Nice to take 
command of the army. ‘The events of the war which fol- 
lowed belong to history rather than to biography : suffice 
to say that the exploits of young Bonaparte surpassed 
in splendour every,thing before recorded of modern war- 
fare. To heighten the romance of the story, the youthful 
hero, al] in the midst of the hardships, excitements, and 
anxieties of that unequalled campaign, seems to have 
abandoned himself wholly to the ‘‘sweet delirium” of 
his first love. We find him writing frequent and most 
impassioned letters to Josephine,—at one time expressing 
all the tenderness and devotion which he felt for her, at 
another bitterly reproaching her that she wrote to him 
so coldly, so briefly, or so seldom. He had sent for his 
wife to join him in Italy. She arrived at Milan towards 
the end of June, and spent some days with him at the 
Serbelloni palace. . As she was about to set out under 
an escort towards Brescia, they found the passage ob- 
structed by the enemy. She saw the Austrian uniforms 
and heard the musketry at a little distance. Trembling 
and weeping, she returned. Bonaparte, touched at the 
sight of her distress, exclaimed, with emotion, “ Wurm- 
ser shall pay me dearly for the tears which he has caused 
you to shed.” Having defeated and almost annihilated 
three Austrian armies in succession, and compelled 
Wurmser, their ablest and bravest general, to take 
refuge in Mantua, Bonaparte at length brought the war 
to a triumphant close by the capture of that city. Wurm- 
ser surrendered on the 2d of February, 1797, having re- 
ceived from the victor the most honourable terms. With 
true magnanimity, the French commander declined to be 
present at the capitulation; and thus the Austrian gen- 
eral was spared the mortification of delivering up his 
sword to a conqueror so much younger than himself. 
Having subdued the Austrians in Northern Italy, Napo- 
leon turned his victorious arms against the pope, who, 
after sustaining several defeats, was compelled to pur- 
‘chase a precarious peace by the payment of thirty millions 
of livres, besides delivering up to the French a number 
of statues, paintings, and manuscripts. It was resolved 
at Vienna that another army, under the Archduke Charles, 
who had distinguished himself in the recent campaigns 
on the Rhine, should take the field against Bonaparte. 
But nothing could resist the genius or the fortune of the 
French commander. By a masterly movement he sur- 
prised the archduke, who occupied a very strong position 
on the Tagliamento, and succeeded in crossing the river 
before the Austrians were prepared to offer any effectual 
resistance. Nothing remained for them but to retreat. 
Napoleon, following up his advantages with his accus- 
tomed promptitude, advanced by rapid strides towards 
the Austrian capital, On the 7th of April he arrived 
at Leoben, and pushed his advanced guard to within two 
er three days’ march of Vienna. But as his own situation, 
s) far from France, and without sufficient forces to keep 
open the line of his retreat, was not free from danger, he 
offered terms of peace, which the Austrian court, trem- 
bling for the safety of the capital, eagerlyaccepted. Hav- 
ing returned to Italy, the young conqueror was for some 
months occupied in regulating the affairs of that country, 
of which he claimed to be the liberator. By the treaty 
of Campo Formio, signed October 17, 1797, Austria ac- 
knowledged the independence of the new Cisalpine Re- 
public, which included the larger part of her former 
possessions in Northern Italy, and guaranteed to France 
the extension of her boundary to the left bank of the 
Rhine. In return for these concessions, the French gov- 


ernment gave up to Austria Venice and the Venetian 
territory as far as the Adige, besides Istria and Dalmatia, 
Genoa, having offered some opposition to the French 
arms, was required, by way of reparation, to establish a 
democratic form of government, taking the name of the 
Ligurian Republic. The terms granted to Austria were 
thought by many of the friends of France to be much too 
favourable. This treaty appears, indeed, to have been 
afterwards a subject of regret and mortification to Bona- 
parte himself. This may be inferred from the great 
anxiety he manifested to defend or apologize for it. The 
Directory had enjoined it upon him not to make peace 
with the Emperor of Austria, except on condition that 
the latter should renounce all claim to Venice and ail 
the Venetian territory except Istria and Dalmatia, But 
Napoleon, having discovered that some persons con- 
nected with the government of Venice had made propo- 
sals for an alliance with Austria, determined to sacrifice 
that republic to the interests of France and his own am- 
bition, abandoning, apparently without scruple, those of 
the democratic party who had been faithful to France, 
as well as the aristocrats who had sought the protection 
of the emperor. The Directory, it is said, had thoughts 
at one time of bringing him to trial for disobeying its 
orders ; but his unbounded popularity rendered such a 
step not merely unwise, but extremety perilous. In the 
early part of 1798 the French government contemplated 
the invasion of Great Britain; and the preparations for 
this great undertaking were intrusted to Bonaparte. With 
this object be made a survey of the French coast along 
the British Channel. It was, however, soon after deter- 
mined to attack the power of England in her remote 
possessions. A formidable expedition, destined for Egypt 
and the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, was fitted 
out, as it was believed that the British empire in India 
could be most conveniently reached from that side. This 
enterprise was regarded by the Directory with the more 
favour, on account of the growing influence and ascend- 
ency of Bonaparte: the members of the government were 
not unwilling to send far from France, into a sort of hon- 
ourable banishment, the object of their anxiety and fears. 
On the other hand, the scheme was perhaps still more 
agreeable to Napoleon. Visions of boundless conquest 
and glory floated before his youthful imagination. It 
seemed not unreasonable that a young commander, who 
in his first campaigns had rivalled, if he did not surpass, 
the most brilliant achievements of Alexander, should 
think he might carry his victorious banners as far as the 
Macedonian hero had done two thousand years before. 
The expedition was got ready with the utmost secrecy. 
The land-force, consisting principally of the army of Italy, 
is said to have amounted to near 30,000 men. ‘The arma- 
ment set sail from Toulon on the 19th of May, 1798, and 
was joined soon after by a large fleet of transports carry- 
ing the land-forces under General Desaix. They reached 
Malta on the toth of June, and Bonaparte, having come to 
an understanding with some person within the place, 
took possession of it without the slightest opposition. As 
they were passing the impregnable defences, constructed 
by the famous Knights of Malta, one of his officers said 
to him, “It is well, general, that there was some one 
within to open the gates for us; for we should have had 
more trouble in entering had the place been empty.” 
The expedition arrived at Alexandria on the 29th of June, 
having by great good tortune escaped the fleet of Nelson, 
who had rightly guessed the destination of the French 
armament, and had actually reached Alexandria before 
the arrival of Bonaparte; but, hearing nothing of the 
hostile fleet, the English admiral had set sail for Rhodes. 
As France was at that time at peace with the Sultan, 
who had then an ambassador in Paris, the invasion of 
Egypt was wholly unexpected, and Bonaparte met with 
little resistance until the French troops had arrived near 
Cairo, in sight of the Pyramids, where they encountered 
a large body of Mamelukes with their Arab auxiliaries. 
Bonaparte, galloping to the front of the army, exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm, “ Soldiers, from the summit of yonder 
monuments forty centuries look down upon your actions !” 
The battle was fiercely contested, the Mamelukes fighting 
with all the bravery of desperation; but nothing could 
withstand the tactics and artillery of the French, The 
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Mamelukes were almost annihilated; the few who es- 
caped fled to Upper Egypt and Syria, no one offering any 
further resistance to the progress of the invading army. 
Thus ended the famous “battle of the Pyramids.” 

In his endeavour to regulate the government of the 
country, Bonaparte earnestly strove to conciliate the good 
will of the conquered people. With this view, he not 
only attended with his army the yearly festival of the 
Nile, but celebrated with great pomp the Feast of the 
Prophet, which took place the 2oth of August, He has 
been accused by some of childish folly in supposing that 
by his expressions of respect or reverence for Mohammed 
he could impose upon the minds of the Moslems or de- 
lude them into the hope that he was about to turn Mus- 
sulman. But, in a secular point of view, it was certainly 
not unwise for a conqueror to show the people whom he 
had just conquered that he was not an enemy to their 
religion. It cannot be doubted that they would submit 
far more patiently to the rule of one who was even in- 
different than of one who was hostile to their faith, as 
they would naturally have supposed him to be—coming 
from Europe, and especially from the country of Saint 
Louis—had he not taken the pains to convince them of 
the contrary. The statements about Bonaparte’s having 
made a distinct profession of the Mohammedan faith ap- 
pear to be erroneous or much exaggerated. But he cer- 
tainly made use of some expressions which were designed 
to give an impression to the Mohammedans that he was 
very favourable towards their religion. At the same time, 
assuming an exaggerated or, as we might say, an Orien- 
tal style of speech, which indeed seemed to be in perfect 
harmony with his natural character, he assured them 
that he, like their prophet, was a man appointed by des- 
tiny, whom it would be as vain as it was impious to re- 
sist. He even went so far as to declare that he could 
call them to account for their most secret thoughts. But 
these declarations did not prevent the Arabs and Turks 
from perceiving that his claims to a supernatural power 
were made simply with a view to establish more firmly 
an earthly domination. 

Meanwhile the Porte, assisted by England, was making 
vigorous preparations for war. Napoleon resolved to be 
first in the field. Leaving Cairo on the roth of February, 
1799, he crossed the desert through the Isthmus of Suez, 
taking successively El Arish, Gaza, and ‘Jaffa, the last 
of which was carried by storm. From 1200 to 1500 Turks 
and Arabs were taken prisoners, and two days after- 
wards marched out of the town and put to death in cold 
blood by volleys of musketry or by the bayonet. The 
reasons alleged for this inhuman massacre were that the 
victims had been taken prisoners previously at Gaza and 
El Arish, and had violated their parole. But the utmost 
severity of the laws of war could require no more than 
that they should receive no quarter while they were 
fighting with arms in their hands: it could never jus- 
tify the victor in first offering them life, and then taking 
it again after they had been for two days his prisoners. 
The apologists for Napoleon allege that it was found im- 
possible to furnish food to the prisoners, or even to guard 
them, surrounded as Bonaparte was by swarms of active 
and exasperated enemies, and that they were at last re- 
luctantly sacrificed to the urgent demands of the army.* 
The French general next marched against Acre. But the 
plague had broken out in the army, and he had no guns 
suitable for carrying on a siege. The place was ably and 
obstinately defended by Djezzar Pasha, assisted by an 
English force commanded by Sir Sidney Smith.  Re- 
peated and desperate assaults were made by the attack- 
ing forces, but in vain. One day three hundred chosen 
men, presenting themselves before the French com- 
mander, took an oath that they would enter the town or 
perish in the attempt. They kept their word: not one 
of them returned. Napoleon was at last under the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the place. He afterwards said, 
“If Acre had fallen, I would have changed the face of 
the world.” “My fortune was arrested by a grain of 
sand ;” alluding to some little contingencies which had 


* Thiers, who will scarcely be accused of hostility to Bonaparte, 
throws upon him the whole responsibility of this atrocious act, calling 
‘{ “the only cruel act of his life.” (See ‘Révolution Frangaise,” 
tivre xliv.) 
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prevented his success. The encampment before Acre 
was broken up on the 21st of May, 1799, and the army 
commenced its retreat towards Egypt. Nelson having 
destroyed the French fleet, August, 1798, all communica- 
tion with Europe was cut off. Bonaparte could hope 
neither for reinforcements nor supplies. The retreating 
army reached Cairo about the middle of June. Having 
learned (July 15) that the Turkish and English fleets 
had landed an army of 18,000 men at Aboukir, the 
French commander instantly made preparations to attack 
them. After a bloody contest, (July 25,) almost all the 
Turks were either cut to, pieces or perished in the sea, 
into which they had thrown themselves in the hope of 
reaching their ships. A few who had sought refuge in 
the fort of Aboukir were compelled to surrender a few 
days afterwards. Soonafter this victory, Napoleon, hav- 
ing heard of the defeats that had recently been sustained 
by the French armies in Italy, and of the unpopularity 
of the Directory, at once resolved to,return to France. 
He made preparations for his departure with the utmost 
secrecy, taking with him only a few of his best and 
most attached officers. Kleber was left in command of 
the army of Egypt, now reduced, by disease and war, to 
less than 20,000 men. Bonaparte, and the officers who 
accompanied him, embarked (August 22) in two frigates, 
and, after a long passage and several narrow escapes from 
the English cruisers, he landed at Fréjus on the 14th of 
October. He found the French nation thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the existing government, and disheartened 
by the recent disasters. Taking advantage of the un- 
certainty and confusion among the political parties, he 
contrived to have himself chosen First Consul, with a 
power little short of absolute. The First Consul was 
assisted by two other consuls, of whom he had the ap- 
pointment, and a senate entirely dependent upon his 
will. This revolution is known as that of the 18th and 
19th Brumaire, (9th and 1oth of November.) The news 
of Bonaparte’s elevation to the supreme power was re- 
ceived by the French nation with transports of joy. The 
people were in truth tired of revolutions, and they longed 
for a government which should possess the ability and 
the will to maintain itself unmoved against all enemies 
from abroad and all factions at home. Commercial con- 
fidence was at once restored. Many of the royalists and 
priests who had fled from their native country during 
the reign of terror were allowed to return; and Chris- 
tian worship, which had been forbidden under the dif- 
ferent revolutionary governments, was again permitted 
throughout France. The reason Napoleon afterwards 
gave for having recourse to the Concordat furnishes the 
key to this new policy: “The restoration of the public 
worship will give me the hearts of the people.” In this 
he was not deceived. In return for the contemptuous 
smiles of a comparatively few skeptics, he won the ad- 
miration and gratitude of millions in every quarter of 
the empire. On his return from Egypt, Napoleon found 
France at war with Austria, England, and Turkey. His 
first aim, after he felt himself established. in his new 
power, was to restore to the banners of France the pres- 
tige which they had lost during his absence. Early in 
May, 1800, he set out for Italy. On the 14th of June he 
fought the great battle of Marengo. Late in the after- 
noon.a large part of the French army was routed, and 
seemed to be in irretrievable disorder. At this moment 
Desaix, at the head of an army of reserve, arrived on the 
field. He observed to Napoleon, ‘The battle is lost: I 
suppose all I can do now is to secure your retreat.” 
“‘ By no means,” replied the First Consul: “the battle is, 
I trust, gained. Push forward your column : I will rally 
the disordered troops in your rear.” This order was 
gallantly obeyed, and what seemed a disastrous defeat 
was changed into a complete victory ; but General De- 
saix himself fell dead, being shot through the breast in 
the first charge. Moreau, at the head of the army of the 
Rhine, had made a scarcely less successful, though a 
less brilliant, campaign than Napoleon; and Austria was 
compelled to sue for peace. The conditions were settled 
by the treaty of Lunéville. Soon after, negotiations with 
England were begun, and at length the definitive treaty 
of Amiens was signed, March 27, 1802. A decree was 
passed, April 26, 1801, granting a general amnesty to all 
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emigrants who wished to return to France, on condition 
that they would take the oath of fidelity to the govern- 
ment. From this amnesty were excepted the leaders of 
armed bodies of royalists, those who had held rank in 
the armies of the allies, or had been encouragers of war 
against France, those who had been guilty of treason to 
the republic, and those who had belonged to the house- 
hold of the Bourbon family. Such of their property as 
had not been sold was ordered to be restored to the 
emigrants who should avail themselves of the amnesty. 
Soon after the battle of Marengo, negotiations were be- 
gun with the pope forthe establishment of a treaty known 
as the Concordat, of which the principal provisions were, 
on the one hand, that the Catholic religion should be 
acknowledged as the national faith, and its services openly 
performed, subject to such police regulations as the gov- 
ernment should deem necessary; and, on the other, 
that there should be, under the supervision of the pope 
and of the French government, a new division of the 
dioceses, that the bishops should take an oath of fidelity 
to thé government, and observe a ritual containing forms 
of prayer for the consuls ; those bishops who should de- 
cline to conform to the terms of the treaty were to be 
removed, and their places filled by the pope on nomina- 
tions made by the French government. Lastly, the pope 
renounced all right to dispute or change the sales of 
church property which had taken place since the Revo- 
lution. This important treaty was ratified on the 18th 
of September, 1801. The measure was received very 
coldly by the members of the government, and with 
murmurs of dissatisfaction by the army ; but it doubtless 
contributed immensely towards attaching the mass of the 
people, especially in the provinces, to Napoleon’s gov- 
ernment and person. The First Consul next directed his 
earnest efforts towards the organization of a thorough 
system of police. This was the more necessary because 
not only the restraints of religion and morality, but the 
habit of obedience to authority so influential with the 
mass of the people, had, to a great extent, lost their 
power. The secret police was organized under the su- 
pervision of Fouche, who at a later period was himself 
carefully watched by four counsellors of state, (covserllers 
@’état,) appointed for this purpose. The whole nation, 
from the highest officer under the First Consul to the 
lowest peasant, was subjected to a system of the strictest 
espionage, from which even the privacy of domestic iife 
afforded no shelter. In a society thus organized there 
was little room for men of character or virtue, except 
perhaps in the army. In the civil government, men of 
suppleness and address alone were in request. Fear and 
self-interest, the lowest motives of human action, were 
the chief springs by which the machinery of government 
was set or kept in motion. Under these circumstances, 
the freedom of the press became an impossibility, if not 
an absurdity. Yet homage was so far paid to liberty 
that the very restrictions by which she was fettered were 
enacted in her name. ‘The decree establishing the cen- 
sorship of the press began with these words: “ Pour 
assurer la liberté de la presse,” etc., (‘In order to in- 
sure the liberty of the press,” etc.) 

To this period belong the preparation and completion 
of Napoleon’s celebrated Civil Code, by which, even in 


the judgment of those least favourable to him, he ren- | 


dered an inestimable service to France. That he might 
establish an order of nobility based upon merit, Napo- 
leon instituted what he called the ‘‘ Legion of Honour,” 
designed to embrace all those, whether in the civil or 
military ranks, who were sufficiently distinguished by 
their worth or services to the state. Having established 
his power at home, he next sought to change the form 
of government in the Cisalpine Republic. Between four 
and five hundred deputies from that republic were, at 
the instance of Napoleon, assembled at Lyons for the 
purpose of drawing up a new constitution. Anticipating 
the wishes of the First Consul, they adopted a report, 
inviting him to take upon himself the office of protector, 
of which their state, being still in its infancy, stood so 
much in need,—an office which none but himself was ca- 
pable of filling. He graciously acceded to their wishes, 
promising them the protection of the strongest nation in 
Europe. Taking advantage of the political dissensions 
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that prevailed among the different Swiss cantons, he 
offered himself as a mediator in their disputes, at the 
same time enforcing his authority by the presence of a 
French army, so that from that time forward, so long as 
his power lasted, Switzerland was a mere dependant of 
France. The negroes of Saint Domingo, having been 
given their freedom daring the invasion of the island by 
the Spaniards anc English in 1793, and their liberty 
having been confirmed by the National Convention at 
Paris, had for some years been governed as citizens of 
a free and independent state by their able ruler, ‘Vous- 
saint L’Ouverture. In 1801 the First Consul resolved 
to reduce them again to complete subjection. For 
this purpose General Leclerc, who had married Napo- 
leon’s sister Pauline, was despatched with a fleet and 
an army of more than 20,000 men. They arrived at 
Saint Domingo in January, 1802. After a war of great 
atrocity on both sides, during which the yellow fever was 
perhaps even more fatal to the French troops than the 
arms of their enemies, the invaders were all-but exter- 
minated. General Leclerc himself had died of the 
fever; and his successor, in order to save the feeble 
remnant of that once fine army, was obliged to surrender 
at discretion to the English squadron. Meanwhile, Bona- 
parte had taken possession of the island of Elba and of 
Parma, and had formally annexed Piedmont to France. 
These encroachments excited the jealousy of Europe ; 
England, in particular, complained of them as infractions 
of the treaty of Amiens, and at length, on the 18th of 
May, 1803, declared war against France, laying an em- 
bargo on all the French vessels found in the British 
ports. Bonaparte retaliated by seizing on all the Eng- 
lish who, as travellers, or from whatever cause, hap- 
pened to be in the French dominions. In the early part 
of 1804 a conspiracy was detected at Paris among the 
partisans of the Bourbons. The Duke d’Enghien, grand- 
son of the Prince of Condé, was reported to be in cor- 
respondence with the conspirators. Although he was 
living at Ettenheim, in Baden, on neutral territory, the 
First Consul ordered him to be arrested. A body of 
French soldiers entered the territory of Baden, seized 
the duke in his own chateau, and conveyed him to the 
citadel of Strasburg, whence he was taken to the castle 
of Vincennes, near Paris. After a nominal trial, in which 
he was not allowed to have any counsel or to call any 
witnesses, he was condemned to death. He asked fora 
confessor in his last moments, but was refused. The 
trial, or rather inquisition, had commenced at midnight; 
and the next morning, a little after daybreak, the prisoner 
was shot on the margin of a grave which had been dug 
even before the sentence of death was pronounced against 
him. ¥ 
Napoleon was chosen “Emperor of the French” in 
May, 1804. About this time he made great prepara- 
tions for the invasion of England; but he afterwards 
abandoned the project, and turned all his energies against 
Austria, who, aided by Russia, had renewed the war. 
Sweden and England were also members of the coalition 
against France. Our limits will permit us to do scarcely 
more than allude to the chief events of the ensuing 
struggle. The Austrian general Mack was surrounded 
and compelled to surrender, with above 20,000 men, at 
Ulm, October 17, 1805. A few days after the surrender 
of Mack’s army, the great naval battle of Trafalgar was 
fought, resulting in the almost total destruction of the 
French fleet. Whe combined Austro-Russian army, 
consisting of 80,000 men, commanded by the emperor 
Alexander in person, was defeated with terrible loss 
in the great battle of Austerlitz, fought on the 2d of 
December. An armistice was concluded between Na- 
poleon and Alexander, and soon after a treaty of peace 
with Austria was signed at Presburg. The French 
emperor, being thus left free to carry out his ambitious 
schemes, appointed (March, 1806) his brother Joseph 
King of Naples and Sicily, and in June of that year 
made his brother Louis King of Holland. Napoleon 
had previously (May 26, 1805) been crowned King of 
Italy at Milan. Soon after he annexed the Ligurian Re- 
public (Genoa) to France. Prussia had for some time 
been a sort of timid ally of France. Napoleon, since his 
recent successes against Austria and Russia, had begun 
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to treat her with supercilious contempt. The King of 
Prussia, offended at the tone of Napoleon, had the im- 
prudence to demand that the French troops should be 
withdrawn from the German territory. The French em- 
peror replied, with contemptuous defiance, that “to pro- 
voke the enmity of France was as senseless as to attempt 
to withstand the waves of the ocean.” ‘The battle of 
Jena, fought October 16, 1806, seemed to justify the arro- 
gant boast of Napoleon, and laid Prussia completely 
prostrate at the feet of the conqueror. On February 8, 
1807, the great battle of Eylau was fought between the 
armies of France and Russia, with tremendous loss on 
both sides, though neither could justly claim the victory. 
Bonaparte, having been reinforced at the battle of Fried- 
land, (June 13,) defeated the Russians, and compelled 
them to retreat, but without the loss of their baggage or 
artillery. The treaty of Tilsit between the French and 
Russian emperors was signed July 7, 1807. Two days 
afterwards, at the same place, a treaty was signed between 
France and Prussia. From the time that Bonaparte be- 
came First Consul, Spain had been the submissive ally 
of France ; but, a misunderstanding and dispute having 
occurred between Charles IV. and his son and heir, the 
Prince of Asturias, Napoleon made it a pretext for in- 
terfering with the internal affairs of that country. The 
result was that Joseph Bonaparte was removed from the 
kingdom of Naples and placed on the Spanish throne. 
This event was followed by a long, obstinate, and most 
cruel war, which ended only with the downfall of Napo- 
leon in 1814. The French emperor himself had gone to 
Spain, in order to establish his brother firmly on the 
throne at Madrid. A despatch from Paris caused him 
to return with the utmost expedition. Austria was pre- 
paring for another war. Napoleon took the field with 
his usual celerity. After gaining a victory at Eckmiihl, 
and a still more decisive one at Wagram, where 20,000 
Austrians were taken prisoners, he made peace (October 
14, 1809) with Austria, who was obliged to give up to 
the conqueror Trieste, Carniola, and a part of Croatia 
and Galicia. On his return to Paris the French emperor 
announced to Josephine his purpose of obtaining a di- 
vorce; and an act to that effect was passed on the 16th 
of December, 1809. The reason given for this step was 
that Josephine had never borne him any children, and 
it was necessary, for the interests of the empire, that he 
should have an heir. _ Not quite three months from that 
date his marriage was celebrated at Vienna (March It, 
1810) with Maria Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria. Napoleon was not present, but he was repre- 
sented in the ceremony by his favourite Berthier. The 
young bride, accompanied by the Queen of Naples, set 
out for Paris a few days afterwards. 

Although Napoleon’s power at this time appeared to 
be at its greatest height, those who looked beyond the 
surface might discern not a few elements which were 
calculated to impair, if not destroy, the stability of that 
magnificent edifice which he had just succeeded in erect- 
ing. In every campaign where he commanded in person 
he had been successful against the ablest generals and 
mightiest armies of Europe. His empire extended from 
Denmark to Naples. The pope, having launched a bull 
of excommunication against the conqueror of Italy, was 
seized at midnight in his own palace on the Quirinal by 
a body of French soldiers, and held a prisoner; and out 
of the territories of the Church were formed two French 
departments. But, while Napoleon sought to extend his 
sway more and more widely, he neglected to strengthen 
his empire by any attempts to soothe the irritation or 
win the affections of the nations whom he had conquered. 
On the contrary, elated and rendered arrogant by his un- 
paralleled successes, he appears to have aimed at nothing 
less than to completely break the spirit, as he had broken 
the armies, of those who had opposed him. The in- 
structions. which he wrote to his brothers Joseph and 
Louis reveal his temper and policy, and show us clearly 

‘why such a power as his could not, in the nature of 
things, be durable. Joseph, then King of Naples, was 
desirous of governing his subjects mildly, and, if possi- 
ble, of gaining their affections. Napoleon wrote to him, 
“Vos proclamations ne sentent assez le maitre. . 

Quel amour voulez-vous quw’ait pour vous un peuple 
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pour qui vous n’avez rien fait?” ( Your proclamations 
have not enough of the tone of a master. What love do 
you expect a people for whom you have done nothing, 
will have for you?”) and he ends with virtually recom- 
mending his brother not to rely upon their love, but 
upon their fears and his own power. To Louis, at that time 
King of Holland, he wrote, reproving him for some in- 
dulgence he had shown the people, “‘ Never forget that 
your fist duty is towards ME, your second towards 
FRANCE: all your other duties, even those towards the 
people whom I have called you to govern, must be sub- 
ordinate to these.” Of all the European powers, Eng- 
land alone continued to offer any effectual resistance to 
the encroachments of Napoleon; but her resources 
seemed as nothing in comparison with those of the con- 
queror. Tocrown the good fortune which appeared ever 
to attend him, on the zoth of March, 1811, Maria Louisa 
bore hima son, who received the title of “ King of Rome ;” 
Rome being the second capital of his vast empire. (See 
REICHSTADT, DUKE oF.) But, while his extended do- 
minions excited their jealousy and fear, the haughty and 
imperious tone which he assumed deeply wounded the 
pride of those nations whom he had not yet subdued. 
A coolness gradually took place between him and Alex- 
ander. He had demanded of Sweden and Russia that 
they shouid strictly enforce his decrees prohibiting all 
commerce with the English. Both nations had evaded 
his demands. Napoleon at first contented himself with 
simply making complaints to Russia ; but Sweden, being 
a far less formidable power, was treated with less cerc- 
mony. His armed vessels in the Baltic captured a great 
number of Swedish merchantmen. These were confis- 
cated, on the ground of their being engaged in the con- 
traband trade with Britain. To resist these aggressions, 
Sweden signed a treaty of alliance with Russia in the 
early part of 1812. Then followed the memorable cam- 
paign of 1812. Napoleon approached the confines of 
Russia with an army ofabout 480,000 men. After the great 
battles of Smolensk, August 16, and Borodino, Sep- 
tember 7, Napoleon entered Moscow, and took up his 
residence in the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the Rus- 
sian emperors. Soon after a fire broke out, and was 
spread by the winds to every part of the city, all efforts 
to extinguish it being in vain. It is still a disputed point 
whether Moscow was purposely set on fire by the Rus- 
sians, or whether the destruction of the city was the 
result of accident. But, whatever may have been the 
cause, the effect was fatal to the power of Napcleon. 
He had designed to take up his winter-quarters in Rus- 
sia, but the conflagration of Moscow made it necessary 
for him to retreat; and, the winter having set in much 
earlier than usual, nearly the whole of his magnificent 
army were either taken prisoners, or else perished in 
battle or with hunger and cold. At Smorgoni, on the 
5th of December, Napoleon took leave of his generals, 
to whom he committed the wreck of his grand army, 
and, accompanied by Caulaincourt, set out in a sledge 
for Warsaw and Paris. He reached the French capital 
on the 18th of December. The Russian historian Boo- 
toorlin (Buturlin) states the total loss of the French in 
the campaign of 1812 at 450,000 men; of which number, 
according to his estimate, 125,000 were killed in battle, 
132,000 died of fatigue, hunger, and cold, and 193,000, 
including 3000 officers and forty-eight generals, were 
taken prisoners. More than nine hundred pieces of can- 
non belonging to the grand army fell into the hands of 
the Russians. 

On his arrival in Paris, Napoleon began immediately 
to prepare for another campaign. By fresh conscriptions, 
and by recalling from distant places all the troops that 
could be spared, he succeeded in assembling on the 
German frontier, in the spring of 1813, an army of 350,000 
men. He won in May the indecisive victories of Lutzen 
and Bautzen over the combined Russo-Prussian army, 
Austria at first stood neutral, and offered her mediation ; 
but, as it was not accepted, she at length, in August, 
joined the allies. Napoleon might now perceive the fatal 
mistake he had made not merely in neglecting to use the 
means in his power to attach the conquered nations to 
his person and government, but in recklessly wounding 
and outraging their feelings of national pride and patriot- 
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1sm, When the French soldiers first entered Germany, 
not a few of the people seem to have regarded them as 
liberators, and a large proportion were almost indifferent 
as to the success of either army ; but, after experiencing 
the insolence and oppression of the French rule, the 
mass of the poptlation had become so exasperated that 
the moment there appeared to be some reasonable pros- 
pect of throwing off the yoke, they arose as with one 
mind against their oppressors, in unconquerable numbers. 
The war which ended in the downfall of Napoleon was 
commonly called in Germany “der Volkskrieg,” (“the 
people’s war,”*) because it was not so much a contest 
of princes to recover their ancestral dominions, as a 
struggle of the people to regain the liberty which, im- 
perfect as it was, they had enjoyed under their German 
rulers. In most of the battles which Napoleon fought 
during the campaign of 1813, his transcendent military 
genius gave him the superiority over his foes. But the 
latter were becoming stronger every moment; and at 
last, in the fatal battle of Leipsic, about 10,000 of his 
Saxon allies left him in a body and went over to his 
enemies. After a disastrous retreat, he crossed the Rhine 
with only about 70,000 men out of the army of 350,000 
with which he had entered Germany in the spring. 

The French people had at last become weary of the 
long and ruinous wars which they were compelled to 
wage under Napoleon. The legislative body, though 
hitherto it had seemed to be little more than a pageant 
designed to add dignity to the imperial court, now 
ventured to advise the emperor to take the necessary 
steps for obtaining peace, so far as this could be done 
consistently with the honour and welfare of the country. 
A new conscription, however, was ordered; but France 
had become completely exhausted, and Napoleon was 
under the necessity of again taking the field, with an 
army of less than 80,000 men. After the most extraor- 
dinary display on his part of courage, promptitude, and 
military skill, against desperate odds, the allies at last 
succeeded in taking possession of Paris, on the 31st of 
March, 1814. Soon after he signed an act of abdication, 
and retired to the island of Elba, of which he was to 
have the sovereignty, with the title of emperor, and an 
annual allowance of six millions of francs, to be paid 
by France. He remained in Elba only about ten months. 
During the latter part of his sojourn on the island, he 
kept up a correspondence with the disaffected parties in 
France. On the 15th of February, 1815, he left Elba, 
and landed (March 1) in France, near Fréjus. His jour- 
ney to Paris was a triumphal procession. The Bourbons 
were everywhere deserted by the troops. Marshal Ney, 
who had been sent by Louis X VIII. to check Napoleon’s 
progress, went over to his old commander. Napoleon 
was received in Paris as the Emperor of France, on 
condition of his reigning as a constitutional sovereign. 
Early in June, having assembled an army of about 
125,000 men, he hastened to meet the allied Prussian and 
English armies in Flanders. He repulsed Bliicher at 
Ligny, (June 16,) and forced him to retreat with consider- 
able loss. On the 18th of June the battle of Waterloo 
was fought between the French army, under Napoleon, 
and that of the allies, commanded by Wellington. We 
shall not attempt to give a particular account of this 
great conflict, as the most contradictory statements are 
found even among those who are regarded as the best 
authorities on the subject. Suffice to say that the oppos- 
ing forces were probably nearly equal, each comprising 
about 75,000 men. The English troops, however, con- 
stituted less than one-half of Wellington’s army. The 
battle began between eleven and twelve o’clock, and 
continued with the utmost fury till near nightfall, when, 
the Prussian general Bliicher having come up with fresh 
troops, the French were defeated at every point. The 
loss of the allies at Waterloo is admitted by Wellington 
to have been “immense ;” but the army of Napoleon 
was irretrievably ruitted. After the rout once began, 
the French fled in the utmost confusion, leaving cannon, 
baggage, and everything in the hands of the victors. 
Napoleon seems still to have entertained hopes of re- 


* Tt was likewise often called ‘‘der Freiheitskrieg,”’ (“the war of 
freedom.”’) 
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sisting his enemies; but France had become utterly 
exhausted with her long contest against the combined 
powers of Europe, and was at last thoroughly weary of 
war. The Chamber of Representatives at Paris declared 
itself permanent, and demanded the abdication of the 
emperor. When Lucien Bonaparte spoke to them of 
the services which his brother had formerly rendered to 
the state, La Fayette insisted that the three millions of 
Frenchmen whom Napoleon had sacrificed upon the 
altar of his ambition should not be left out of the 
account. “We have followed your brother,” he said, 
“over the sands of Africa and the frozen deserts of 
Russia: the bones of Frenchmen scattered over every 
part of the globe attest our long fidelity.” The repre- 
sentatives remained resolute. Some of them declared 
that there was but one man between France and peace, 
and demanded that he should be sacrificed to the com- 
mon good. On the 22d of June Napoleon signed his 
second abdication. Thus ended the history of the 
Hundred Days, (the period between the date of his re- 
suming power after leaving Elba, and that of his final 
abdication.) He then went to Rochefort, for the pur- 
pose of embarking for America; but, finding that there 
was little hope of escaping the British cruisers, he vol- 
untarily gave himself up to Captain Maitland, of the 
British line-of-battle ship Bellerophon. He was, accord- 
ing to an agreement among the allied powers, who al- 
leged that the peace of the world required that he 
should not again be allowed to regain his liberty, carried 
to Saint Helena, having been removed from the Bellero- 
phon to the Northumberland, commanded by Sir George 
Cockburn. He reached Saint Helena on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1815. After an imprisonment of nearly six years, 
he died, of cancer of the stomach, May 5, 1821. 

There has probably never been in the history of the 
world any man who has combined those attributes of 
intellect and will which confer upon their possessor 
transcendent military and administrative power, in so 
high a degree as Napoleon. It has been said, not with- 
out reason, that as a general Czesar gave proof of greater 
originality of genius, inasmuch as he never repeated the 
same stratagem or mode of warfare, but always had a 
fresh invention for every new emergency. But, even if it 
be admitted that in fertility of invention Napoleon was 
inferior to Czesar, it may, on the other hand, be safely 
affirmed that not only in his power of combination,— 
of embracing in one harmonious plan a great number 
of distinct and independent elements,—but also of watch- 
ing over and directing at one and the same time the 
complicated movements of mighty armies, the tone of 
the public press, the operations of foreign and domestic 
commerce, in addition to the endless intricacies and de- 
tails of his system of police, and the great measures of 
his government, not merely in France, but through the 
whole extent of his vast empire,—he was unequalled by 
any commander or sovereign that ever lived. 

But, whatever may be thought of the genius of Napo- 
leon as compared with that of other great commanders, 
it cannot be denied that in some respects his career was 
the most extraordinary, and his destiny the most won- 
derful, of any recorded in the annals of mankind. Other 
rulers may have wielded a power as extensive and even 
more absolute ; but they cannot, like Napoleon, boast of 
having been the sole architects of their own fortunes,—of 
having risen, like him, from an absolutely private station to 
the highest pinnacle of greatness. Cyrus and Alexander 
inherited each, as his birthright, a powerful kingdom ; 
Hannibal and Cesar were respectively the recognized 
representatives of high and influential families. Na- 
poleon, on the contrary, besides his energy and his ge- 
nius, possessed not a single advantage that might not 
have fallen to the lot of the humblest citizen of France. 
No other sovereign of whom history makes mention ever 
maintained himself, even for a single day, against such a 
combination of gigantic powers ; yet Napoleon not only 


‘maintained himself, but for twelve years was oe 
h 


adding to his dominions in the face of an oppositica suc 

as was never before or since arrayed against any single 
ruler. And he fell at last, so to speak, by his own hand. 
He seems to have possessed every intellectual endow- 
ment except wisdom, and every form of power excopt 
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morai power. His ambition, and the desire to exert his 
imperious will, often led him to embrace measures which 
his cooler judgment disapproved.* His invasion of Spain 
was a remarkable instance of this. No one saw more 
clearly than he the difficulties and dangers to be encoun- 
tered in such a war. In a letter addressed to Murat, 
March 29, 1808, he says, “Do not imagine that you 
have only to make a display of your troops in order to 
conquer Spain. . . . They may raise levies against us 
en masse Which will render the war eternal. I have at 
present partisans, but if I show myself in the character 
of a conqueror I cannot retain one of them.” Again, 
with prophetic forecast, he says, “If war once break 
out, ALL Is Lost.” Yet, in spite of what he so clearly 
foresaw, he adopted a course which rendered war inev]- 
table. He afterwards said, bitterly, “That wretched war 
was my ruin: it divided my forces, multiplied the neces- 
sity of my efforts, and zjzred my character for morality.” 
Having lost his reputation for morality, his subjects and 
allies ceased to have any confidence in his word, and his 
vast empire, no longer cemented by “that faith which 
binds the moral elements of the world together,” was al- 
ready beginning to crumble, when his fatal campaign in 
Russia annihilated his grand army and involved him in 
irretrievable ruin. With all his sagacity, he committed the 
stupendous error of supposing that he could, in the nine- 
teenth century, hold Europe in subjection by the mere 
force of his intellect and will, without the exercise of any 
strictly moral attributes, and without laying the founda- 
tions of his power in the affections of the people. 

Among the writings or productions of Napoleon may 
be mentioned a ‘“‘ History of Corsica,” (“ Histoire de la 
Corse,”) which having been shown by the Abbé Raynal 
to Mirabeau, the latter observed that this little history 
seemed to him “to indicate a genius of the highest or- 
der.” Napoleon’s Correspondence, extending to twelve 
volumes or more, has recently been published in Paris, 
by order of the present emperor. But his most import- 
ant contribution to literature is the work entitled “ Me- 
moirs towards the History of France under Napoleon,” 
etc., (“Mémoires pour servir a l Histoire de la France 
sous Napoléon,” etc.,) dictated by him at Saint Helena, 
and written by his generals Gourgaud and Montholon, 
published in nine volumes 8vo, Paris, 1830. To these 
may be added his ‘“‘ Military Maxims,” (‘*Maximes de 
Guerre,”) prepared by General Husson, Paris, 1830, 
and the “ Religious Conversations” (‘‘ Conversations reli- 
gieuses”) of Napoleon, edited by Beauterne, Paris, 1841. 
We should fail to do justice to the literary labours of 
Napoleon did we omit to mention his important contri- 
butions to the public journals during the consulship and 
empire. As soon as he became First Consul, he selected 
the “ Moniteur” to be the official organ of his govern- 
ment, and he became, so to speak, its chief editor ; for if 
he did not dictate he at least inspired the greater number 
of the articles that appeared in its columns. In it were 
published, from time to time, such vindications or expla- 
nations of his policy, and such statements respecting 
the measures of his domestic and foreign administration, 
as he wished the world to receive. It is almost needless 
to remark that the truth or accuracy of those state- 
ments and explanations was never regarded by the im- 
perial editor as a point of vital importance, the great 
object being to produce the requisite impression upon 
the mind of France and of Europe. 

Those who desire fuller information respecting the 
life and character of Napoleon may consult, besides the 
publications above referred to, the following works : 

Biographie des premiéres Années de Napoléon, etc., (Biography of 
the First Years of Napoleon,) by the BARON DE CosTON, 2 vols, 8vo, 
Paris, 1840. 

Mémoires sur ]’Enfance et Ja Jeunesse de Napoléon jusqu’a l’Age 
de vingt-trois Ans, (Memoirs relating to the Infancy and Youth of 
Napoleon until the Age of Twenty-Three Years,) by T. Nasica, 1 vol. 
8vo, Paris, 1852. 

Souvenirs de la Jeunesse de Napoléon, (Recollections of the Youth of 
Napoleon, ) published in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ March, 1842. 


* The writer of the excellent notice of Napoleon I, in the ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale” says, “En son génie il y avait plus de 
volonté que de raison,” (‘In his genius there was more of will than 
of reason.’”?) That notice, it may be remarked, though extremely 
favourable, not to say partial, to Napoleon, contains perhaps the best 
résumé of his policy that has yet appeared, 
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L’Enfance de Napoléon depuis sa Naissance jusqu’a sa Sortie de 
l’Ecole militaire, (The Childhood of Napoleon from his Birth until 
his Departure from the Military School,) by the CHEVALIER DE BEAUv- 
TERNE, 1 vol. 12mo, Paris, 1846. 

Mémoires anecdotiques sur |’Intérieur du Palais et sur quelques 
Evénements de l’Empire, etc., (Anecdotical Memoirs relating to the 
Interior of the Palace and to some Events of the Empire, etc.,) by L. 
F. J. pe BAussrv, prefect of the palace, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827-29. 

Mémoires de Constant, premier Valet-de-chambre de |’Empereur, 
etc., (Memoirs of Constant, first Valet-de-chambre of the Emperor, 
etc.,) 6 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1830. $ 

Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, etc., by the CoMTE DE Las CASES, 
8 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1823. 

Voice from Saint Helena, by Dr. Barry O’MEARA. 

Mémoires du Docteur Antommarchi, ou les derniers Moments de 
Napoléon, (Memoirs of Dr. Antommarchi, or the Last Moments of 
Napoleon,) 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1825. 

Récits de la Captivité de l’Empereur Napoléon, etc., (Account of 
the Captivity of the Emperor Napoleon, etc.,) by GENERAL MonTHO- 
Lon, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1847. ; 

History of the Captivity of Napoleon on the Island of Saint He- 
lena, from the Official Documents and Unpublished Manuscript of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, by W. ForsyTH. 

Cuapouton’s Mémoires. 

Vie politique et militaire de Napoléon, (Political and Military Life 
of Napoleon,) by Jomini, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827. 

Memoirs of Count Segur, 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827. 

Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, (Memoirs of Savary, Duke of Ro- 
vigo,) 8 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1828. 

Memoirs of Bourrienne, 10 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1829. ; 

Bourrienne et ses Erreurs, etc., (Bourrienne and his Errors, etc.,) 
2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1830. 

Mémoires sur les Cent Jours, (Memoirs in relation to the Hundred 
Days,) by BENJAMIN ConsTANT, 1 vol. 8vo, Paris, 1829. 

Memoirs and Souyenirs of the Comte Lavalette, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1831. 

Lorp HoLianp’s Diplomatic Souvenirs, etc. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Ragusa, (Marshal Marmont,) 9 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1857. 

Histoire générale de Napoléon Bonaparte, de sa Vie privée et pub- 
lique, etc., (General History of Napoleon Bonaparte, of his Private 
and Public Life, ete.,)'by A. C. THrBAuDEAJ, 5 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827. 

Le Consulat et ]’Empire, (The Consulate and the Empire,) by A. 
C. TuiBaunEAu, 8 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1834-35. (This work is especially 
complete in regard to the civil history of France under Napoleon.) 

Histoire de France sous Napoléon, etc., (History of France under 
Napoleon, etc.,) by Louis Pirrre Epouarp BIGNoN, 14 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1829-50, (Very complete in regard to the foreign relations of 
France during the period referred to.) 

Histoire de Ja République et de |’ Empire, (History of the Repub- 
lic and of the Empire,) by FEtrx WourTeErs, 1 vol. 4to, Brussels, 1849. 

Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, (History of the French Revo- 
lution,) by Lovis ApoLpHE THRs, 10 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1823-27. 

Histoire du Consulat et de Empire, (History of the Consulate 
and of the Empire,) by Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, 20 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1845-62. 

Autson’s History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo, 10 vols. 8vo, 1833-42. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by Str WaLTER Scort, 9 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1827. 

Histoire de Napoléon, by M. pE Norvins, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1827. 

Histoire de Napoléon, by ELr1as REeGNAULT, 4 vols. 12mo, Paris, 
1846, 

Histoire de Napoléon, de sa Famille, etc., (History of Napoleon, 
of his Family, ete.,)"by M. E. Bain, 5 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1853-54. 

Histoire de Napoléon, by ABEL Hvuco, 1 vol. 8vo, Paris, 1833. 

Histoire des deux Restaurations, etc., (History of the Two Resto- 
rations, etc.,) by A. DE VAULABELLE, 6 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1844-47. 

Histoire de Napoléon, by BARON Martin, (DE GREY,) 3 vols. 8vo, 
Paris, 1858. (A work of rare merit.) 

Histoire de la Restauration, (History of the Restoration,) by La- 
MARTINE, 6 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1851-53. 

Souvenirs contemporains d’ Histoire et de Littérature, (Contempo- 
raneous Recollections of History and Literature, by A. F. VILLEMAIN, 
2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1855. , 

Victoires et Conquétes, Désastres, Revers et Guerres civiles des 
Francais de 1792 4 1815, (Victories and Conquests, Disasters, Re- 
verses, and Civil Wars of the French from 1792 to.1815,) by a Society 
of Military Men and Men of Letters, 27 vols. 8vo, the first of which 
was issued in 1818. 

Histoire de Napoléon et de Ja grande Armée pendant l’Année 1822, 
(History of Napoleon and of the Grand Army during the Year 1812,) 
by the Comre pr SEGuR, 16th edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1852. 

Histoire de |’ Expédition de Russie, (History of the Campaign in 
Russia,) by the Marquis or CHAMBRAY, 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1838. 

Les derniers Jours de la grande Armée, (The Last Days of the 
Grand Army,) 2 vols, 8vo, Paris, 1847. 

Mémoires pour servir a 1’Histoire militaire sous Je Directoire, le 
Consulat et |’Empire, (Memoirs towards the Military History [of 
France} under the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire,) by 
MArsuHau SAIntT-Cyr, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1831, 

Mémoires du Maréchal Ney, pubiished by his Family, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Paris, 1833. 
_ Among the smaller publications relating to Napoleon, the reader 
is particularly referred to Dr, W. E. CHANNING’s able and eloquent 
review of the life and character of that extraordinary man. Although 
very severe, it has the merit of being (unlike many of the works pub- 
lished in France and England) totally free from any partisan or na- 
tional animosity, 

See also the article ‘ Napoléon Ter” in the “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” which contains a very complete bibliography of Napoleon’s 
works and of those publications which relate to his life and history, 
from which the foregoing bibliographical list is principally taken. 
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Bonaparte, (NAPOLEON JosEPH CHARLES PAUL,) 
commonly styled Prince NAPoLeon, a son of Jérdme, 
King of Westphalia, by his second wife, was born at 
Trieste in September, 1822. His features are said to pre- 
sent a very striking likeness to those of his uncle Napo- 
leon I. He passed his youth in various foreign countries 
until the Revolution of 1848, and was then permitted to 
enter France. He was elected to the Constituent and 
Legislative Assemblies, in which he voted with the dem- 
ocrats. In 1852 he was recognized as a French prince, 
and heir to the throne in case of the failure of issue of 
Napoleon III. He commandeda division in the Crimean 
war, (1854,) and was appointed minister of Algeria and 
the colonies in 1858. In 1859 he married Clotilde, a 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, and com- 
manded a corps in the Italian campaign against Austria. 
He made in 1862 two eloquent speeches, in which he ad- 
vocated Italian nationality, the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, etc., and opposed the temporal power of 
the pope. About the end of 1862 he visited the United 
States. 

Bonaparte, (PAULINE or MARIE PAULINE,) Princesse 
Borghese, a sister of Napoleon I., born at Ajaccio in 
1780. She was the most beautiful of the family, but was 
inferior to Elisa in talents. In 1801 she was married to 
General Leclerc, whom she accompanied to Saint Do- 
mingo in 1802. Having lost her first husband by death, 
she became the wife of Prince Camillo Borghese of Rome, 
in August, 1803. This prince was a man of feeble cha- 
racter, and soon separated from her. She was prodigal 
and voluptuous, but is praised for generosity to the poor. 
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Canova made a statue of her, which is said to resemble 
the Venus of Praxiteles. She died at Florence in 1825. 

Bonaparte, (PIERRE NAPOLEON,) the third son of Lu- 
cien, was born at Rome in 1815. After many adventures 
in America, Italy, and Greece, he became in 1848 a re- 
publican member of the French Constituent Assembly. 
Atter the coup d'état of 1851 he retired to private life. 

Bon/ar, (Horarius,) D.D., a sacred lyric poet of 
great merit, born in Edinburgh in 1808, published in 1856 
“Hymns of Faith and Hope,” and a second series of the 
same in r86r. 

See CLEVELAND, “‘ Literature of the rgth Century,” new ed., 1866. 

Bonarelli della Rovere, bo-ni-rel/lee del’l4 ro-va’ra, 
(GUIDUBALDO, gwe-doo-bal’do,) an Italian poet and //été- 
rateur, born at Urbino in 1563, was the author of * Fill 
di Sciro,” (1607,) a pastoral, which obtained great suc- 
cess and was translated into French, English, German, 
and Spanish. Died in 1608. 

See F. Roncont, “‘ Vie de G. Bonarelli della Rovere.” 


Bonarelli della Rovere, (Pirrro,) an Italian dra- 
matist, son of Prospero, noticed below, lived about 1650. 

Bonarelli della Rovere, (PRrosprro,) an Italian 
poet and dramatist, brother of Guidubaldo, noticed above, 
born about 1588; died in 1659. 

Bonasoni, bo-n4-so/nee, or Bonasone, bo-n4-so/na, 
(GruLtIo,) an Italian painter and engraver, born at Bo- 
logna, lived about 1540-72. He is supposed to have 
been a pupil of Sabbatini. His engravings after Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and Titian possess great merit. 

See GzorGE CuMBERLAND, ‘‘Some Anecdotes of the Life of J. 
Bonasoni,’’ 1793. 

Bonassieux, bo’na’se-uh’, (}/eAN Martr,) a French 
sculptor, was born at La Panissiere in 1810. He obtained 
medals of the first class in 1844 and 1855. 

Bonati, bo-na’tee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian historical 
painter of high reputation, born at Ferrara about 1635. 
He worked in Rome. Died in 168r. 

Bonati, Bonato, bo-na’to, or Bonatti, (Gurpo,) an 
Italian astrologer, born at Florence; died in 1596. 

See Boncompaant, ‘‘ Della Vita, ete. di Guido Bonati,”’? 1851, 

Bonati, (Troporo Massimo,) an Italian mathema- 
tician, physician, and scientific writer, born near Ferrara 
in 1724. He became professor of mechanics and hy- 
draulics at Ferrara. Died in 1820. 

Bonaveutura, bo-n4-vén-too’rd, (FEDERIGO,) an Ital- 
jan sejentific vriter, bornat Anconain 1555 ; died in 1602. 

Borflaventura, Saint, [Fr. BONAVENTURE, bo/n4’- 
véN’tiir’, |(GLOVANNI di Fidenza—de fe-dén’zA,) an emi- 
nent scholastic theologian, born at Bagnarea, in Italy, in 


1221, was styled the Seraphic Doctor.” He became suc- 
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cessively professor of theology in Paris, (1253,) general 
of the order of Franciscans, Bishop of Albano, (1273,) 
and cardinal, (1274.) Among his principal writings are 
a “ Life of Saint Francis,” (in Latin,) and a work entitled 
“Progress of the Mind towards God,” (‘Itinerarium 
Mentis in Deum.”) He is regarded by the Franciscans 
as the greatest scholiast of their order; and Dante has 
given him a place in his ‘‘ Paradiso.” Died in 1274. He 
was canonized in 1482 by Sixtus IV. 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Latinis;’? J. C. Bourg, “ Histoire 
de Ja Vie de Saint-Bonaventure,’’ 1747; Icnaz A. FEsstER, ‘ Bona- 
ventura’s mystische Nachte oder Leben und Meinungen desselben,’ 
1807, 

Bonaventure de Saint-Amable, bo’na’vén’tiir’ 
deh sant’a’m4b’l’, a French Carmelite monk, wrote a 
“ Life of Saint Martial,” (1685.) 

Bonavino. See FRANCHI. 

Boncenne, bodn’sén’, (PIERRE,) a French jurist, born 
at Poitiers in 1775, published “The Theory of Civil Pro- 
cedure,” (4 vols., 1828.) Died in 1840. 

Boncerf, bon’sérf’, (CLAUDE JosEpPH,) a French /it- 
térateur, born in Franche-Comté in 1724; died in 1811. 

Boncerf, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a French publicist and 
economist, born in Franche-Comté about 1745. He 


wrote, besides other works, an argument against feudal . 


privileges, (1776,) which attracted much attention and 
was translated into many languages. Died in 1794. 
Bonchamp, de, deh bdn’shén’, (CHARLES MELCHIOR 
ARtUS,) a French royalist general, born in the province 
of Anjou int759. He distinguished himself in the Ven- 
dean war, and was mortally wounded at Chollet in 1793, 
By his dying words he saved the lives of five thousand 
prisoners whom his soldiers were about to massacre. 
See Cuauveau et Dussteux, “‘ Vie de Bonchamp,”’ 1817. 


Bonciario, bon-cha/re-o, (MARCANYONIO,) an Italian 
writer, born near Perugia in 1555; died in 1616. 

Boncompagni, bén-kom-pin/yee, (BALDASSARE,) one 
of the most eminent Italian /terati of the present age, 
born at Rome in 1821, inherited a large fortune. He is 
a liberal patron of learning, and has published a number 
of biographies and other works. 

Boncore, bén-ko’ra, (TomMASO,) an Italian physician 
and jurist, lived about 1620. 

Boncuore, bén-koo-o/ra, (GIOVANNI BatrrisrA,) an 
Italian historical painter, born about. 1645; died in 1699. 

Bond, (GEORGE PHILLIPs,) an American astronomer, 
son of William Cranch Bond, was born at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, in 1825. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege about 1845, and aided his father in the observatory 
at Cambridge. He acquired a high reputation as an 
observer, and wrote several astronomical works, among 
which are a “Treatise on the Construction of the Rings 
of Saturn,” and ‘‘Elements of the Orbits of Hyperion 
and the Satellite of Neptune.” Died in 1865. 

Bond, (JOHN,) an English scholar, born in Somer- 
setshire in 1550, wrote commentaries on Horace and 
Persius. Died in 1612. 

See Woon, “ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Bond, (OLtver,) an Irish revolutionist, born in 1720, 
was associated with Wolfe Tone and others in the rebel- 
lion of 1797. He was arrested in 1798, and was soon 
after found dead in his prison. 

Bond, (THOMAS,) an American physician, born in 
Maryland in 1712. He practised in Philadelphia with 
distinction, and delivered the first clinical lectures in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. He was associated with Frarik- 
lin, Bartram, and others in a literary society. D*‘ed/n 
1784. ‘ 

See THacueEr, ‘‘ Medical Biography.” 

Bond, (THOMAS EMERSON,) an American physician 
and Methodist minister, born in Baltimore in 1782. He 
practised medicine in ee native city, and obtained a chair 
in the Medical Collegé of Maryland. He was for many 
years a local preacher among the Methodists, and ac- 
quired distinction .as a defender of Episcopal Methodism 
during the controversy which resulted in the organization 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. He edited ‘‘The 
Christian Advocate and Journal” for many years. Died 
in 1856. 

Bond, (WILL1AM CRANCH,) an American astronomer, 
born at Portland, Maine, in 1789 or 1790. He was a 
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watchmaker in early life. In 1838 he was appointed by 
the government to make observations in connection with 
the exploring expedition sent to the South Sea. He be- 
came clirector of the observatory of Harvard University 
about 1840. He gained distinction by his observations 
on Saturn and the fixed stars, and by his operations in 
celestial photography. Died in 1859. He and his son 
discovered a satellite of Neptune and the eighth satellite 
of Saturn. 

Bondam, bon’dim, (PIETER,) a Dutch jurist, and pro- 
fessor of law at Utrecht, born at Campen in 1727; died 
in 1800. 

Bonde, bon’déh, (GusraFr,) Count, a Swedish savant, 
born at Stockholm in 1682, became chancellor of the 
University of Upsal. He died in 1764, leaving ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of Sweden in the Reign of Frederick I.,” (in manuscript.) 

See D. T1xas, ‘“Aminnelse-Tal ofver G. Bonde,”’ 1766. 

Bondi, bon’dee, (CLEMENTE,) an Italian poet and 
Jesuit, born in the duchy of Parma in 1742, became pro- 
fessor of history and literature at Vienna in 1815. He 
translated into Italian verse Virgil’s “Aineid,” ‘Geor- 
gics,” and ‘“ Bucolics.” His version of the “A@neid” is 
considered one of the best in the Italian language. He 
also translated Ovid’s ‘* Metamorphoses.” Among his 
original works are odes, epigrams, idyls, satires, and 
didactic poems. His style is commended as noble, sim- 
ple, and refined. Died in Vienna in 1821. 

See Irpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? A. Pezzana, ‘In- 
torno a C. Bondi, Epistola,”’ 1821. 

Bondioli, bon-de-o’lee, (PIETRO ANTONIO,) a distin- 
guished physician and medical writer, born in Corft in 

1765, became professor of materia medica at Bologna, 
(1803.) Died in 1808. 

See Mario Pieri, ‘‘ Elogio di P. A. Bondioli,’’ 1810. 


Bondt, bont, (NIKOLAAS,) a Dutch scholar, born at 
Voorburg in 1732, wrote a “ History of the Confedera- 
tion of the United Provinces,” (1756,) and other works, 
Died in 1792. : 

Bondy, de, deh bdn‘de’, (PIERRE MARIE Taille- 
pied—tal’pe-d’ or ta’ye-pe-a’,) Comrs, born in Paris 
in 1766, became chamberlain to the emperor Napoleon 
in 1805. He was afterwards created count of the empire 
and member of the state council, and in 1816 was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies. Died in 1847. 

Bone, (HENRY,) a celebrated English enamel-painter, 
born at Truro, in Cornwall, in 1755. He became an 
academician in 1811, and was appointed enamel-painter 
successively to George III., George 1V., and William IV. 
Among his master-pieces may be named “‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” after Titian ; a “ Virgin,” after Raphael; and 
a collection of eighty-five portraits of eminent persons 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Died in 1834. 

Bonefons. See BONNEFONS. 

Bonelli, bo-nel/lee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian theolo- 
gian, born near Trent in 1704. 

Bonelli, (FRANCESCO ANDREA,) a naturalist and scien- 
tific writer, born in Piedmont in 1784, became professor 
of natural history at Turin in 1809. Died in Turin in 1830, 

See Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Bonelli, (GiorGio,) an Italian physician and botanist, 
whose principal work, the “Roman Garden,” (‘ Hortus 
Romanus,” 8 vols. fol., 1772,) has 800 coloured plates. 

Boner, bo’ner, [ Lat. Bonr/r1us, | (ULRICH,) a German 
fabulist, who lived in the fourteenth century and wrote 
a collection of a hundred fables, entitled “*The Jewel,” 
(‘Der Edelstein,” 1461.) 

See LONGFELLOW’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bonet, bo-nét’, (JUAN PABLO,) a Spanish philanthro- 
pist, who lived about 1590-1630, published a work on the 
instruction of deaf-mutes, (Madrid, 1620.) 

Bonet, (THEOPHILE.) See BONNET. 

Bonet de Lates, bo’nad’ deh Jat, a French physician 
and astrologer, of Jewish extraction, born about 1480. 

Bonfadio, bon-fa/de-o, (JACoPo,) born near Salo, be- 
came professor of philosophy at Genoa in 1545. He 
wrote a history of the republic of Genoa, (“ Annalium 
Genuentium,” 1528 to 1550,) which was translated into 
Italian. He was executed in 1550, on a charge of having 
libelled several distinguished persons in his history. He 
left poems, which are highly commended. 

See MazzucuE tui, “Vita di J. Bonfadio,” 1746. 
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Bonfante, bon-fan/ta, (ANGELO Marrero,) an Italian 
poet and naturalist, born at Palermo; died in 1676. 

Bonfiglio, bén-fel’yo, or Buonfigli, boo-on-fél’yee, 
(BENEDE?r’o,) an able Italian painter, born at Perugia 
about 1420, is said to have been the master of Perugino. 
Died about 1500. 

Bonfini, bon-fee/nee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian /ittérateur, 
born at Ascoli in 1427. He was patronized by Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, at whose request he wrote a 
“ History of Hungary,” in Latin. Died in 1502. 

See Bayte, ‘' Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ Vossius, ‘‘ De 
Historicis Latinis.”’ 

Bonfos, bdn’fos’, (MANAHEM,) a learned Jew of Per- 
pignan, in France, published a book of definitions in He- 
brew, (1567,) explaining scientific and technical terms. 

Bonfrére, bdn’frair’, [Lat. BONFRE/RIUS, | (JACQUES,) 
a Flemish Jesuit and Hebrew scholar, born at Dinant in 
1573, was professor of theology and Hebrew at Douai. 
He wrote valuable commentaries, in Latin, on the Pen- 
tateuch and other books of the Scriptures. Died in 1643. 

See Sweert, “ Athenz Belgice.”’ ] 

Bongars, bon’g&r’, (JACQUES,) a learned French Cal- 
vinist, born at Orléans in 1546, was employed by Henry 
IV. in several important negotiations. He wrote “ Epis- 
tles,” and other works, in Latin, which are admired for 
the elegance of their style. Died in 1612. 

See BAYLE, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Bongars, de, deh bén’gar’, (JEAN FRANCOIS MARIE,) 
Baron, born in the department of Lower Seine in 1758, 
served in several campaigns of the Revolution, and was 
appointed general of division in 1812. He translated 
into French the “ Military Institutes” of Vegetius, (1772.) 
Died about 1820. 

Bongarten, bon’gar’ten, (ANICHTUS,) a German sol- 
dier of fortune, lived about 1380; and served under sev- 
eral Italian princes. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” ; 

Bongiovanni, bon-jo-van’nee, [ Lat. BONJOHAN’NES, | 
(ANTONIO,) an Italian scholar, born near Verona in 1712, 
published editions of several classics, and in conjunction 
with Zanetti, librarian of Saint Mark at Venice, com: 
pleted a catalogue of the manuscripts in that library. 

Bongo, bon’go, [Lat. Bun’cus,] sometimes written 
Bonges, (Pirrro,) an Italian ecclesiastic and scholar, 
born at Bergamo; died in 1601. 

Bon/ham, (MILLEDGE L.,) an American general, born 
in South Carolina about 1815, was a member of Con- 
gress from 1856 to 1860. At the battle of Bull Run, July 
21, 1861, he commanded a brigade under Beauregard. 
He was elected Governor of South Carolina in January, 
1863. 

Bonheur, bo’nur’, (AuGUSTE,) brother of Rosa Bon- 
heur, born at Bordeaux in 1824. He has painted Jand- 
scapes, portraits, etc. 

Bonheur, (IstDoreE,) a French sculptor, brother of 
the preceding, born at Bordeaux in 1827. Among his 
favourite subjects are horses and cattle. 

Bonheur, (Rosa,) a celebrated French painter of ani- 
mals, born at Bordeaux in 1822, was instructed in draw- 
ing by her father, an artist of talent. Her principal 
studies, however, were from living models, which she 
represented with admirable skill and fidelity. Having 
previously executed several pieces of great merit, she 
exhibited in 1850 “The Nivernais Ploughing,” (‘ La- 
bourage Nivernais,”) which is esteemed her master- 
piece and has obtained a place in the gallery of the Lux- 
embourg. Among her other works may be named “The 
Horse-Fair,” ‘‘The Three Musketeers,” and ‘Cows and 
Sheep in a Hollow Road.” 

Boni, bo’nee, (Giacomo ANTONTO,) an Italian fresco- 
painter, born at Bologna in 1688; died in 1766. 

Boni, (Mavuro,) an Italian Jesuit, born at Genoa in 
1746, published a number of treatises on antiquities and 
bibliography. Died in 1817. 

Boni, (ONoFRI0,) an Italian architect and antiquary, 
born in 1743. He wrote several antiquarian treatises, 
and a “Eulogy” on his friend Lanzi. Died in 1818. 

Bonichi, bo-nee’kee, (BINDo,) an Italian poet, born 
at Sienna; died in 1337. 

Bonichon, bo’ne’shén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French eccle: 
siastic, wrote “ Pompa Episcopalis.” Died in 1662. 
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Boniface, bon/e-fass, [Fr. pron. bo’ne’fass’ ; Lat. Bo- 
NIFA/CIUS; It, BONIFAZIO, bo-ne-fat/se-o,]| I, Pore, suc- 
ceeded Zozimus as Bishop of Rome in 419 A.D. His 
claims were opposed by a party in favour of Eulalius ; 
but the emperor Honorius decided in favour of Boniface. 
He was a patron of learning, and Saint Augustine dedi- 
cated to him some of his works, He died in 422, and 
was succeeded by Celestinus I. 

See Barontus, “ Annales.” 

Boniface II, born at Rome, succeeded Felix IV. in 
530; died in 532. 

Boniface III, born at Rome, was elected pope in 
607, and died the same year. He obtained from the 
emperor Phocas permission for the pope to be entitled 
universal bishop. 

Boniface IV., a native of Valeria, in Italy, succeeded 
Boniface III. in 608. He dedicated the Pantheon to the 
Virgin and saints, having first removed the heathen 
images. Died in 615. 

Boniface V., a native of Naples, succeeded Deus- 
dedit in 619. He was noted for his efforts to convert 
the Britons to Christianity. He died in 624, and was 
succeeded by Honorius I. 

Boniface VL, born at Rome, was the successor of 
Formosus in 895, and survived his election but fifteen 
days. He was succeeded by Stephen VII. 

Boniface VII, the anti-pope, (Cardinal FRANCONE, 
frin-ko’na,) was elected in 974, during the rule of Bene- 
dict VI., who was soon after put to death. Though 
driven from Rome the following year, he returned in 
985, and imprisoned Pope John XIV., who is said to 
have been starved to death. He died in 985, and was 
succeeded by John XV. 

See PLatina, ‘‘ Vitae Pontificum.’’ 

Boniface VIII, (Cardinal BENEDETTO Gaetani— 
g§-a-ta/nee,) born at Anagni about 1228, succeeded Ce- 
lestine V. in 1294. The Colonna family having disputed 
his election, he excommunicated them and all their ad- 
herents, and destroyed their city of Preeneste, with a 
number of their castles. He was subsequently involved 
in. a contest with Philip the Fair of France, whom he 
excommunicated. Philip, in return, charged him with 
heresy and other crimes, and had him arrested and im- 
prisoned at Anagni. He was rescued after a few days 
by his followers, but died soon after, in 1303. Dante, in 
his “Inferno,” mentions Boniface as one of the simon- 
ists, and dwells on his persecution of the Ghibelines. 
(See “ Inferno,” canto xxvii.) 

See Rusgis, “De Vita et Rebus gestis Bonifacii VIII.,” 1651; 
Withetm Drumann, “‘Geschichte des Papstes Bonifacius VIII.,”’ 
2vols., 1852; Luict Tost1, ‘*Sioria di Bonifazio VIII.,” 1847. 

Boniface IX., (Cardinal Pizrro Tomacelli—to-m4- 
chel’lee) a Neapolitan, succeeded Urban VI. in 1389. 
He had a competitor in Benedict XIIL., the anti-pope, 
who held his court at Avignon. Boniface died in 1404, 
and was succeeded by Innocent VII. 

Boniface, | Lat. Bonira/cius,| a Roman general, born 
in Thrace, gained the confidence of the empress Placidia, 
who began to exercise royal power in 424 A.D. By insid- 
ious arts Aetius induced her to recall him from Africa, 
where he had the chief command. Boniface then re- 
volted, and, contrary to the advice of his friend Saint 
Augustine, invited Genseric the Vandal to invade Africa. 
Having returned to the service of Placidia, he came to 
Italy, and was killed in a battle against Aetius in 432 A.D. 

See Grszon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Boniface, bo’ne’fass’, (HYACINTHE,) a French jurist, 
born at Forcalquier in 1612; died in 1695. 

Boniface, [Lat. Bonrra/cius,] (WIN’FRID,) SAINT, 
born in Devonshire, England, about 680, was styled “the 
Apostle of Germany,” and distinguished himself by his 
zeal in converting the Germans to Christianity. He re- 
sided among them more than thirty years, and founded 
numerous cathedrals, schools, and monasteries. In 732 
he was appointed by Gregory III. Archbishop and Pri- 
mate of Germany, and subsequently created Archbishop 
of Mentz by Pepin le Bref, whom he consecrated King 
of the Franks in 752. He was assassinated in 755, witha 
number of his companions, by an armed troop of pagans. 


See WituiBacp, “Life of Saint Boniface;” Georce W. Cox, 
“Yife of Saint Boniface,” 1853; J. C. Seirers, “ Bonifacius der 
Apostel der Deutschen.” 
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Bonifacio, bo-ne-fa’/cho, (BALDASSARE,) nephew of 
Giovanni, noticed below, born at Crema about 1586, be- 
came Bishop of Capo d’Istria in 1653. He published 
poems and treatises on various subjects, in Latin and 
Italian. Died in 1659. 

Bonifacio, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian jurist and writer, 
born at Rovigo in 1547, wrote a “ History of Treviso,” 
(“Storia Trivigiano.”) Died in 1635. 

Bonifacius. See BONIFACE. 

Bonifazio. See BONIFACE. 

Bonifazio, bo-ne-fat/se-o, or Bonifacio, bo-ne-f4’- 
cho, (called m1 VENEZIANO, él va-nét-se-4’/no; ze. “the 
Venetian,”) a skilful painter of Verona, born about 1490, 
is supposed to have been a pupil of Titian. Among his 
principal works, which are to be seen at Venice and 
Rome, is “The Traffickers driven from the Temple.” 
Died in 1553. 


See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. 


Bonifazio, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Viterbo in 1637, was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona. 

Bonilla, de, da bo-nél’ya, (ALONSO,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Baeza, in Andalusia, about 1580. \ 

See LonGrettow’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 

Bonin, von, fon bo-neen’, (EDUARD,) a Prussian gen- 
eral, born at Stolpe in 1793. He commanded the army 
which fought against the Danes in Sleswick-Holstein in 
1848 and 1849. 

Bon/’ing-ton, (RICHARD PARKES,) an English painter 
of landscapes and coast-scenery, born near Nottingham 
in 1801. He studied in Paris under Baron Gros, and 
subsequently visited Italy. Among his master-pieces are 
“Views of Venice and Bologna;” “The Tomb of Saint 
Omer ;” and “The Turk in Repose.” Died in 1828. 

Bonini, bo-nee/nee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Ancona; died about 1680. 

Bonisoli, bo-ne-so’lee, or Bonizoli, bo-néd-zo’lee,(?) 
(AGOSTINO,) an Italian historical painter, born at Cre- 
mona in 1633; died in 1700. 

Bonito, bo-nee’to, (GIUSEPPE,) a Neapolitan portrait- 
painter, born in 1705; died at Naples in 1789. 

Bonjean, bdn’zhén’, (Louis BERNARD,) a French 
jurist and legal writer, born at Valence, in Dréme, in 
1804. He was appointed a senator in 1855. 

Bonjour, bdn’zhoor’, two brothers, noted as the 
founders of a new sect of Flagellants, lived about 1780. 

Bonjour, (CAsimir,) a French /2ttévatewr, born at 
Clermont in 1795, published “‘ The Rival Mother,” ‘“‘ The 
Two Cousins,” and other popular comedies. 

Bonjour, (FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a French chemist, born 
near Salins in 1754, was a pupil and assistant of Ber- 
thollet. He published a translation of Bergman’s ‘‘ Chem- 
ical Affinities,” (1788.) Died in 1811. 

Bonjour, written also Bonjours, (GUILLAUME,) a 
French Augustine monk, born at Toulouse in 1670, went 
as a missionary to China, where he died in 1714. 

Bon, Le. See LE Bon. 

Bonn, bon, (ANDREAS,) a Dutch surgeon and medical 
writer, born at Amsterdam in 1738. He was a member 
of the Academy of Brussels. Died in 1819. 

Bonnaire, bo’nar’, (JEAN GERARD,) a French gen- 
eral, born in 1771, was condemned to exile on a charge 
of being concerned in the attack on Colonel Gordon at 
Condé in 1816. He died the same year. 

Bonnaire, de, deh bo’nar’, (Louts,) a French eccle- 
siastic and moralist, born about 1680; died in 1752. 

Bonnal, (FRANGOIS.) See BONAL. 

Bonnard, bo’nar’, (CHARLES Louts,) a French math- 
ematician and engineer, born at Arnay-le-Duc in 1769 ; 
died in 1828. 

Bonnard, (ENNEMOND,) a French general of division, 
born in Dauphiny in 1756, served in the Revolutionary 
campaigns from 1793 to 1798. Died in 1819. 

Bonnard, (JACQUES CHARLES,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1765, was a pupil of Renard, whom 
he aided in restoring the palace of the Tuileries. Died 
in 1818. 

Bonnard, (JEAN Louts,) a French missionary to 
China, born in 1824. He arrived in China in 1850, and 
was put to death by order of the government in 1852. 

Bonnard, de, deh bo’nir’, (BERNARD,) a French 
poet, born at Semur-en-Auxois in 1744; died in 1784. 
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Bonnard, de, (RopERT ALEXANDRE,) a French geol- 
ogist, son of the preteding, born in Paris in 1781. He 
was a member of the Institute, and wrote on geognosy 
and metallurgy. Died in 1857. : 

Bonna-Sforza, bon’n4 sfort’sa, daughter of Galeazzo 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, was married in 1518 to Sigismund 
I., King of Poland. Died in 1557. 

Bonnaterre, bo’na’tair’, (J. P.,) a French naturalist, 
born in Rouergue about 1750, was one of the founders 
of the “Encyclopédie Méthodique.” He published in 
this work his “ Picture of the Three Kingdoms of Na- 
ture,” being a continuation of the natural history of 
Daubenton, in the same work. Died in 1804. 

See Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Bonnaud, bo’nd’, (JAcQuES PHILIPPE,) a French 
general of division, born in 1757. He served under 
Pichegru and Hoche, and was mortally wounded at Gies- 
sen in 1797. 

Bonnaud, (JEAN Baprisrt,) a Jesuit, of French ex- 
traction, born in America in 1740, was educated in Paris. 
He wrote several political works, which offended the 
Jacobins, by whose orders he was executed in 1792. 

Bonnay, de, deh bo’nd’, (FRANGOIS,) MARQUIS, a 
French statesman and diplomatist, born in 1750, was 
elected president of the National Assembly in 1789, and 
sent in 1814 on a mission to Copenhagen. Died in 1825. 

Bonne, bon, (RIGoBEr?,) a French hydrographer and 
engineer, born in 1727. He published a “Picture of 
France,” (in 27 maps,) and ‘Neptune Américo-septen- 
trional,” (in 18 maps.) Died in 1794. 

See QuERARD, “‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bonneau, bo’nd’, (JEAN Ives ALEXANDRE,) French 
consul to Poland, born at Montpellier in 1739. He was 
arrested and imprisoned by Catherine II. for having 
opposed the dismemberment of Poland. He died in 
1805, soon after his release. 

Bonne-Carrére, de, deh bon’ka’rair’, (GUILLAUME,) 
a French revolutionist, born at Muret, in Languedoc, in 
1754, was employed by the Directory in several important 
negotiations. Died in 1825. 

Bonnechose, de, deh bon’shoz’, (FRANCOIS PAUL 
EmiLe Boisnormand—bw4’nor’mn’,) a distinguished 
dramatist and historian, born at Leyderdorp, in Holland, 
in 1801. His “History of France” (Paris, 1834) enjoys 
a high reputation: he has also published a “ History of 
the Four Conquests of England,” and a popular tragedy 
entitled “ Rosamond.” 

Bonnechose, de, (HENRI MARIE GAston,) born in 
Paris in 1800, became Bishop of Carcassonne in 1847. 

Bonnechose, de, (Louis CHARLES BOISNORMAND,) 
brother of Frangois Paul, noticed above, born at Nym- 
wegen in 1812, was one of the pages of Charles X. He 
was mortally wounded soon after the battle of La Pénis- 
si¢re, in 1332. 

Bonnecorse, de, deh bon’korss’, (BALTHASAR,) a 
French poet, born at Marseilles, wrote a collection of 
madrigals entitled “The Watch of Love,” (“La Montre 
d’Amour.”) Died in 1706. 

Bonnefoi, bon’fwa’, (ENNEMOND,) [Lat. ENIMUN’DUS 
BONEFID‘Ius,| a French jurist, born at Chabeuil in 1536, 
became professor of law at Geneva. He published a 
valuable work on Oriental jurisprudence. He was a 
friend of Cujaciys, and numbered De Thou among his 
pupils. Died in 1574. 

Bonnefoi, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French surgeon, born 
in 1756, published a treatise “On the Application of 
Electricity to the Art of Healing.” Died in 1790. 

Bonnefons, bon’fon’, (AMABLE,) a French writer of 
devotional works, born at Riom in 1600; died in Paris 
in 1653. 

Bonnefons, (E.1x BENoft,) a French Benedictine 

monk, born at Mauriac in 1622; died in 1702. 
; Bonnefons, written also Bonefons, (JEAN,) a French 
jurist and /étératewr, born at Clermont-en-Auvergne in 
1554, wrote amatory poems in Latin, which are com- 
mended by Ménage. Died in 1614. 

Bonnegarde, bon’gard’, a French compiler, who pub- 
lished a “ Historical and Critical Dictionary,” (1771.) - 

Bonnelier, bon‘le-a’, (H1PPOLY?’E,) a contemporary 
French /ittérateur, has published a number of tales and 
other works. 
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Bon/nell or Bon/nel, (JAmes,) son of an Englis 
merchant at Genoa, born in 1653, published ‘‘ Medita- 
tions and Prayers.” Died in 1699. 

Bon/ner, (EDMUND,) an English prelate, infamous for 
his persecutions, born in Worcestershire about 1490. He 
was patronized by Henry VIIL., who made him his chap- 
lain, employed him in several important negotiations, 
and in 1540 promoted him to the see of London. Having 
on the accession of Edward VI. refused to take the oath 
of supremacy, Bonner was deprived of his bishopric and 
imprisoned. After the death of Edward he was rein- 
stated in his office by Mary, and took an active part in 
the persecution which has made her reign infamous. 
The number of those who suffered martyrdom through 
his agency is estimated at more than a hundred. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, Bonner was the only one of the 
Catholic bishops whom she would not permit to kiss her 
hand. The queen appears to have fully sympathized 
with the feeling of the people, among whom he was 
known as “Bloody Bonner.” Bonner’s brutality and 
cruelty contributed greatly to promote the Protestant 
cause. A published letter, addressed to him by a lady 
of that time, contains the following passages: ‘The 
very papists themselves begin now to abhor your blood- 
thirstiness and speak shame of your tyranny... . You 
have lost the hearts of twenty thousand that were rank 
papists within this twelvemonth.” He was imprisoned 
for life in the Marshalsea for refusing to take the oath of 
supremacy. Died in 1569. 

See Froupe’s “History of England,” vol. vi. chap. xxxiii., and 
vol. vii. chap. i.; Hume’s ‘‘ History of England;’’ Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of 
Martyrs ;” “ Life and Defence of Bonner, Bishop of London.’ 

Bonnet, bo’nd’, (AuGusTE BERNARD,) a French med- 
ical writer, born at Miramont about 1790, resided at 
Bordeaux. 

Bonnet, bo’nd’, (CHARLES,) an eminent naturalist and 
philosopher, born at Geneva in March, 1720. He pub- 
lished in 1745 his ‘Treatise on Insectology,” in which 
he gives the result of his important discoveries on the 
modes of reproduction and animal functions of butter- 
flies, caterpillars, etc. His treatise ‘““On the Use of 
Leaves in Plants” came out in 1754. It is commended 
by Cuvier as one of the best works extant on vegetable 
physiology. Having impaired his sight by the use of the 
microscope, he turned his attention to philosophy, and 
published in 1762 “‘ Considerations on Organized Bodies.” 
This was followed by his ‘Contemplation of Nature,” 
(1764,) Philosophical Palingenesis,” (1769,) and “ Phi- 
losophical Researches on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
(1770.) The genus Bonnetia was named in his honour 
by Wahl. Died at Geneva in 1793. 

See H. B. pE Saussure, ‘‘Eloge historique de C. Bonnet,” 1787; 
J. Trem ey, ‘Mémoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de C. Bonnet,” 
1794; ALBERT Lemoine, ‘‘C. Bonnet de Genéve, Philosophe et 
Naturaliste,”’ 1850; article “ Bonnet,” in “‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ 
(by Cuvier.) 

Bonnet, (JACQuEs,) a French writer on music, born 
in 1644. He published a “History of Music and its 
Effects,” (1715.) Died in 1724. 

Bonnet or Bonet, bo’na’, (JEAN,) a skilful Swiss 
physician, brother of Théophile, noticed below, born at 
Geneva in 1615; died in 1688. 

Bonnet, (PIERRE,) physician to the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, brother of Jacques, noticed above, born in Paris 
in 1638; died in 1708. 

Bonnet, (S1MON,) a French theologian, born at Puy- 
en-Velay about 1653, expended some years on a work 
called “Biblia maxima Patrum.” Died in 1705. 

Bonnet, written also Bonet, (THEOPHILE,) a cele- 
brated physician, born at Geneva in 1620. His princi- 
pal works are entitled ‘‘Sepulchretum seu Anatomia 
Practica,” and “ Labyrinthus Medicus extricatus,”’ (1679.) 
Died in 1689. 


See NickEron, ‘f Mémoires.” 


Bonnetty, bo’na’te’, (AuGUSTIN,) a French theolo- 
gian and Orientalist, born in the department of Lower 
Alps in 1798. He founded in 1830 a religious journal, 
entitled “Annales de Philosophie chrétienne.” 

Bonneval, de, deh bon’val’, (CLAUDE ALEXANDRE,) 
Comre, a French adventurer, born in Limousin in 1675, 
served in the Austrian army under Prince Eugene. He 
subsequently went over to the Turks, and became an 
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officer in their army, under the name of Ahmed (Ach- 
met) Pacha. Died in 1747. 7 

See “Mémoire sur le Comte de Bonneval,” by the Prince pE 
Licne, 1817; Davia FAssMANN, “‘ Leben des Grafen yon Bonnevyal,”’ 
1740; ‘‘ Memoirs of the Bagshaw Count Bonneval,’’ London, 1750. 

Bonneval, de, (MICHEL,) a native of Mans, was 
the author of a number of operas and ballets. Died in 
1706. 

Bonneval, de, (RENE,) a French critic and contro- 
versialist, born at Mans; died in 1760. 

Bonneval, de, (Sixre Louis Consranr RUFFO,) a 
French ecclesiastic, born at Aix in 1742, was a deputy 
from the clergy of Paris to the States-General in 1789. 
Died in 1820. 

Bonneville, bon/vil, (BENJAMIN L. E.,) an. officer 
and traveller, born in France, graduated at West Point, 
United States, about 1815. He served in the Mexican 
war, (1846-47,) and obtained the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel. He published a “ Journal of an Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains.” In 1837 Irving published a work 
entitled “Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” 

Bonneville, de, deh bon’vél’, (C.,) a French en- 
gineer and military writer, born at Lyons about 1710; 
died about 1780. 

Bonneville, de, (NICOLAS,) a French journalist and 
littérateur, born at Evreux in 1760, was imprisoned.as a 
Girondist in Paris in 1793-94. He wrote a “ History of 
Modern Europe,” (3 vols., 1792,) and other works. Died 
in 1828. 

Bonnier, ho’ne-4’, (EpouarD,) a French jurist, born 
at Lille in 1808, was the author of several legal works. 

Bonnier d’Alco, bo’ne-4/ dal’ko’, (ANGE ELtsa- 
BETH Louts ANYOINE,) a member of the French Na- 
tional Convention, born at Montpellier in 1750, voted 
for the death of the king. He was killed by some Aus- 
trian hussars while returning from an embassy to Ras- 
tadt in 1799: | 

Bonnieéres, de, deh bo’ne-air’, (ALEXANDRE JULES 
BeNofr,) a French jurist, born at Grancy in r750._ He 
favoured the royalists, and became a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred in 1795. Died in 1801. 

Bonnivard, de, deh bo’ne’var’, (FRANGoIS,) born 
at Seyssel, in the department of Ain, in 1496. Having 
adopted republican opinions, he took sides with the 
Genevese against Duke Charles III. of Savoy; but he 
had the misfortune in 1530 to fall into the power of the 
latter, who confined him six years in the castle of Chil- 
lon. Bonnivard is the hero of Byron’s “ Prisoner of 
Chillon.” He wrote a ‘Chronicle of Geneva,” and be- 
queathed to that city his library and other possessions. 
He was a man of noble character, and a friend of the 
Reformation. Died in 1570. 

See Byron, notes to the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon.” 


Bonnivet, de, deh bo’ne’va’, (GUILLAUME Gouf- 
fier—goo’fe-d’,) SEIGNEUR, a French admiral, born about 
1488, was a favourite of Francis I., who sent him on 
embassies to England and Germany. It was by the ad- 
vice of Bonnivet that Francis I. fought the disastrous 
battle of Pavia, (1525;) and the admiral, unwilling to 
survive a defeat of which he was the principal cause, 
sought and found death in the thickest of the fight. 

See Branréme, ‘Vie de Bonnivet;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Bonnycastle, bon’e-kas’sel, (JOHN,) an eminent Eng- 
lish mathematician, born in Buckinghamshire, became 
professor at the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich. 
His “Introduction to Mensuration,” (1782,) ‘Elements 
of Geometry,” (1789,) ‘Treatise on Trigonometry,” 
(1806,) and “ Elements of Algebra,” (1813,) are esteemed 
standard works. Died in 1821. 

Bono, bo’/no, (GIAMBATTISTA AGOSTINO,) an Italian 
jurist, born near Saluzzo in 1738, became in 1768 pro- 
fessor of canon law at Turin. Died in 1799. 

Bonomi, bo-no’mee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian, born at CrenYona in 1536, was patronized by the car- 
dinal Carlo Borromeo, who made him Bishop of Vercelli 
in 1572. He wrote, in Latin, “The Life and Death of 
Carlo Borromeo,” and other works. Died in 1587. 

See MazzucHeLut, ‘‘ Scrittori d’Italia.’”’ 


Bonomi, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) born at Bologna in 
1626, published a number of poems in Latin and Italian. 
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Bonomi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian architect, born at 
Rome in 1739, resided mostly in Efgland. He became 
an associate of the Royal Academy. Among his principal 
works are the Duke of Argyll’s mansion at Roseneath, 
and Kastwell House in Kent. Died in 1808, 

Bo-no/mi, (JosepuH,) an antiquary, born in London 
about 1796, was a son of the preceding. He published 
‘Nineveh and its Palaces,” the ‘‘ Discoveries of Botta 
and Layard applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ,” 
(1852,) and other works. 

Bononcini, bo-non-chee’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
a famous musical composer, born at Médena about 1670, 
was a son of Giovanni Maria, noticed below. He had 
composed several operas, when in 1716 the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music engaged him to go to London, ‘There he 
became the rival of Handel, and produced a number of 
operas, among which were “ Erminia” and “ Astyanax.” 
The Tories were the partisans of Handel, and the Whigs 
patronized Bononcini. He quitted England about 1733. 
Died after 1748. 

Bononcini, (GIOVANNI MariA,) an Italian composer, 
born at Mddena about 1640, was the author of a work 
entitled ‘‘ The Practical Musician.” His sons Antonio 
and Giovanni were noted as musicians. 

Bonone, bo-no/na, (CARLO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Ferrara in 1569. His best works are the frescos in 
the church of Campo Santo at Ferrara, and of Santa 
Maria in Vado, which are highly commended. Asa pupil 
and imitator of the Carracci, Bonone is sometimes called 
“the Carracci of Ferrara.” Died in 1632. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bonours, de, deh bo’noor’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French 
officer in the Spanish service, born at Vesoul about 1590, 
published “The Memorable Siege of Ostend.” 

Bonpland, bdn’plén’, (ArMs,) an eminent French 
naturalist and traveller, born at La Rochelle in 1773, 
He studied medicine under Corvisart, in Paris, where he 
formed an intimate friendship with Humboldt, and in 
1799 accompanied him on a scientific tour to South 
America. They published, after their return, ‘‘ Travels 
in the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent,” (12 
vols., 1815 e¢ seg.) Bonpland presented to the Museum 
of Natural History his large and valuable collection of 
dried plants, (6000 new species,) and was appointed by 
the empress Josephine superintendent of her gardens at 
Malmaison. In 1816 he sailed for Buenos Ayres, where 
he became professor of natural history. At the end of 
five years he set out on a journey to the Andes, but in 
passing through Paraguay was captured by the troops of 
the dictator Francia. After a residence of nearly ten years 
under strict surveillance, he was released in 1831. He 
afterwards resided in Uruguay, and died in 1858. Among 
his other productions we may name his “‘ Nova Genera 
et Species Plantarum,” (7 vols. fol., with 700 plates, 1815,) 
a magnificent work, in which he was:assisted by Kunth, 
a “ Monograph of the Melastomez,” (2 vols., 120 plates,) 
and “ Equinoctial Plants collected in Mexico, Cuba, etc.,” 
(2 vols. fol., 140 plates.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bonsi, hon’see, (FRANCESCO,) CouNT, an _ Italian 
writer on veterinary medicine, born at Rimini about 
1720. 

Bonsi, (LELI0,) an Italian /ttérateur, born at Florence 
about 1552. 

Bonstetten, de, deh bon/stét’ten, written also Bon- 
stettin, (CHARLES VicrorR,) a Swiss philosopher, born 
at Berne in 1745. He was a friend of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the historian Miiller. Among his principal works 
are ‘‘ Researches on the Nature and Laws of Imagina- 
tion,” (1807,) “Studies on Man,” (in French, 1821,) an 
essay on “National Education,” and other treatises, in 
German. Died at Geneva in 1832. 

See ‘‘ Souvenirs de Bonstetten,” 1832; and his ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
contained in a collection of his letters, published by H. Furssir in 
1827; (two other volumes of his “‘ Letters’? were published in 1829 5) 
ErscH und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for April, 1864. 

Bontekoe, bon/teh-koo’, (KORNELIS,) a Dutch phy- 
sician and medical writer, born at Alkmaar in 1648; died 


in 1685 or 1686. 
See OverKAmpP, “‘ Reden over het Leven en de Dood van C, Bon- 
tekoe,’’ 1685; ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 
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Bontekoe, (WILLEM IsBRAND,) a Dutch sea-captain, 
who sailed in 1618 to the East Indies. His ship having 
taken fire and exploded when near Batavia, Bontekoe 
was thrown unhurt into the sea, and saved himself by 
means of a mast. He wrote an account of his adven- 
ture, which was translated into French. 

See Tutvenot, ‘Relation de divers Voyages curieux.”’ 


Bontempi, bén-tém/pee, or Buontempi, boo-dn- 
tém’pee, (GIOVANNI ANDREA ANGELINI,) an Italian 
musician and composer, born at Perugia about 1630, 
wrote “Musical History,” (1695,) and other works. Died 
about 1700, 

Bontemps or Bontems, bdn’tén’, (MARIE JEANNE 
de Chatillon—deh sha’te’yn’,) a literary French lady, 
born in Paris in 1718, was the first translator of Thom- 
son’s “Seasons” into French. Died in 1768. 

Bontius, bon’te-its, (GERARD,) a Dutch physician, 
born at Ryswick about 1536, became professor of medi- 
cine at Leyden. Died in 1599. 

Bontius, (JAcon,) son of Gerard, born about 1590, 
obtained a high reputation as a naturalist. He visited 
India and Persia, and in 1625 settled as a physician in 
Batavia. He wrote several valuable works on medicine 
and botany. Plumier named in his honour a genus of 
American plants. Died in 1631. 

Bonvicino, bdn-ve-chee/no, written also Buonvi- 
cino, (ALESSANDRO,) an eminent Italian painter, born 
in 1514, was sometimes called 11 MOREYTO DA BRESCIA, 
(él mo-ret’to di brésh’ya.) He was a pupil of Titian, 
whom he imitated admirably. He painted portraits 
with success, and altar-pieces the dignity and grace of 
which are highly praised. ‘‘ Inspired with ardent admi- 
ration for Raphael,” says E. Breton, “he tormed for him- 
self a new Style, simple, graceful, and elevated.” Died 
in 1564. 

See Rrpotrrt, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori Veneti.”’ 

Bonvicino, (AmMBRoGIO,) a skilful Italian sculptor, 
born at Milan in 1552; died in 1622. 

Bonwicke, bon’wik, (AMBROSE,) an English non- 
juring divine, born in 1652, became master of Merchant- 
Taylors’ School. He wrote “ Pattern for Young Stu- 
dents in the University.” 

See W. BeverincE, “‘ Life of A. Bonwicke,’’ 1846. 

Bonzi, (PAOLO.) See Gosso, 

Booddha or Buddha, bo6éd’da or bddd’d’ha, [Fr. 
Bouppua, boo’da’,| the name of an Asiatic divinity, 
whose worshippers, called ‘Booddhists, (or Buddhists,) 
are supposed to constitute about one-third of the human 
race. The name is derived from the Sanscrit verb bud, 
to “understand,” to “know,” and signifies “wisdom,” 
also the “wise one,” or the “sage.” The term Booddha 
has been applied to many different individuals or beings. 
The Booddhists of India and Ceylon teach that, through- 
out the countless ages of the past, there have appeared, 
at long intervals, sages who, by the merit they have ac- 
quired during innumerable transmigrations, have at last 
attained to unlimited intelligence and power. (See BRAH- 
MANISM.) During the long period of their probation, the 
Bédhisattvas (or ‘‘ Aspirants to the Booddhaship”) are 
sometimes born as devas, (inferior deities,) and sometimes 
in the forms of various animals, even insects, but more 
frequently as men: in their last and most perfect mani- 
festation as supreme Booddhas, they are always born in 
the human form. Of these divine sages the most recent 
and best-known is GAUTAMA, (which see.) 

Some of the Nepaulese Booddhists believe in an eter- 
nal, self-existent Being, whom they style Adi Booddha, 
that is, the ‘First Booddha,” who created all things in 
heaven and earth, (see Hodgson’s “ Literature and 
Religion of the Buddhists,” page 63 ;) but the Ceylonese 
Boo‘dhists, who appear to have departed the least from 
the primitive doctrines of Booddhism, are atheists, that 
is, they do not recognize the existence of any God, prop- 
erly so called. According to their belief, the highest 
forms of being are those of glorified men, who, having 
become supreme Booddhas, are thereby deified ; though 
they enjoy but a very brief existence in this exalted state, 
and then pass into Nirwana, which signifies “annihila- 
tion,” according to the Ceylonese Booddhists, but, ac- 
cording to the Aishwarikas of Nepaul, “absorption” into 
the eternal essence of Adi Booddha. For a more par- 


ticular account of the doctrines, and for the history, of 
Booddhism, see GAULTAMA. 

See Harpy, ‘‘Manual of Budhism;’? K6ppen, ‘‘ Religion des 
Buddha,” Berlin, 1857; “GuiGniaut, ‘Religions de |’ Antiquité,’”” 
Paris, 1825, vol. i. book i. chap. v.; Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Boodt, bot, (ANSELM Boertus,) a Flemish physi- 
cian and naturalist, born at Bruges about 1580; died 
in 1634. 

Boogrof, Bougrov, or Bugrow, boo’/grof, a Rus- 
sian astronomer, published a ‘ Dissertation on the Elip- 
tic Motion of the Stars.” Died in 1822. 

Boo’ker, (Rev. LuKE,) rector of Tedstone, an English 
writer, born at Nottingham in 1762. He wrote theolog- 
ical and other works. Died in 1835. 

Boole, bool, (GroRGE,) an English mathematician, 
born about 1820. He published a ‘‘ Mathematical Ana- 
lysis of Logic,” (1847,) and an “Investigation of the 
Laws of Thought.” Died in 1864. 

Boolgarin, Boulgarine, or Bulgarin, bool-g4/rin or 
bool-ga/rén, (THADDEUS,) a celebrated Russian writer, 
born in Lithuania in 1789. He studied at the Institution 
of Military Cadets at Saint Petersburg, and, having made 
several campaigns in the Russian army, entered the 
French service. After the fall of Napoleon he became 
in 1825 associated with Gretsch as editor of ‘* The 
Northern Bee.” He published in 1827 a collection of 
essays and tales, among which the “‘ Recollections of the 
War in Spain” deserves especial mention. His novel of 
“Tvan Vuizhegin” (1829) enjoys great popularity, and has 
been styled “the Russian Gil Blas.” He alsowrote a 
work entitled ‘Russia in a Historical, Statistical, Geo, 
graphical, and Literary Point of View.” 

See FriepRICH OrTo, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur.’ 

Boo/’/mer, (GEORGE BOARDMAN,) an American gene. 
ral, born in Worcester county, Massachusetts, in 1832, 
He was killed in an attack on Vicksburg ih May, 1863. 

Boon, bon, or Boone, bd’/neh, (DANIEL,) a Dutch 
painter, who worked in England. He painted drunken 
revels, etc. Died in 1698. 

Boone, (DANIEL,) an American pioneer and explorer, 
born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1735, was a fa- 
mous hunter from his youth. During his minority he 
emigrated with his father to North Carolina, where he 
married, In 1769 Boone and five companions  pene- 
trated into the unexplored forests of Kentucky, where 
he passed many months in the pursuits of the chase. 
He was captured by some Indians, but escaped from 
them, and returned home in March, 1771. Having re- 
solved to emigrate to Kentucky with his family, he left 
North Carolina, accompanied by five other families, in 
September, 1773. After several fights with the Indians, 
he built a fort at Boonesborough, on the Kentucky River, 
in 1775. He repulsed several attacks which the savages 
made on this fort in 1777. In February, 1778, he was 
surprised and captured by the Indians, who carried him 
to Chillicothe and Detroit. He, however, gained the 
favour of the savages, and was adopted as a son by an 
Indian family. He escaped in June, 1778, and returned 
to the fort, which was attacked in August by a party 
of Indians, about four hundred and forty-five in number, 
fighting under the British flag. Boone, who had about 
fifty men under him, defended the fort with great resolu- 
tion andsuccess. ‘Two of his sons were at different times 
killed by the Indians. 

Having lost his lands in Kentucky in consequence of 
a defective title, he removed to Missouri about 1795, and 
settled on the Femme Osage River. He continued to 
follow the occupation of hunter and trapper in Missouri, 
and obtained a large tract of Jand in that territory, which 
then belonged to Spain; but when it was ceded to the 
United States his title was not admitted to be valid. He 
died in Missouri in 1820 or 1822. 

See Sparks, ‘‘American Biography,’’ vol. xiii., Second Series; 
W. H. Bogart, ‘‘ Life of Daniel Boone,” 1857. 

Boonen, bo/nen, (ARNOUD,)an eminent Dutch painter, 
born at Dort in 1669. Among his master-pieces are por- 
traits of Peter the Great, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the painter Van Huysum. Died in 1729. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 


Boonen, (Kaspar,) a portrait-painter, brother of the 
preceding, born at Dort in 1667; died in 1729. 
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Booriuski or Burinski, boo-rin’ske or boo-rén/skee, 
a Russian lyric poet, lived in the early part of the present 
century. 

Boos, bos, (MARTIN,).a German theologian, born in 
1762; died in 1825. 

See ‘‘M. Boos der Prediger der Gerechtigkeit die vor Gott gilt: 
seine Selbstbiographie,”’ 1826; C, BripGes, ‘‘ Life of M. Boos,”’ 1836. 

Boos, (ROMAN ANTroNn,) a German sculptor, born in 
1735, worked mostly at Munich, where he died in 1810. 

Booseeree, (or Busiri,) bd6-see’ree, written also 
Bousyry, (Shereef-ed-Deen Aboo-Abdallah-Mo- 
hammed,) an Arabian poet, born in Upper Egypt in 
1210; died in 1294. 

Boot, bot, written also Boat, (GERARD,) a brother 
of the following, born at Gorkum in 1604, became phy- 
sician to Charles I. of England. He wrote a work en- 
titled “Ireland’s Natural History.” Died in 1650. 

Boot, van, van bot, (ARNOUD,) a Dutch physician, 
born at Gorkum in 1606; died in 1650. 

Booth, (ABRAHAM,) a Baptist minister, born in Der- 
byshire in 1734, published “ Pzedo-Baptism Examined,” 
(1784.) Died in 1806. 

Booth, (BArTon,) a celebrated English actor, born 
in Lancashire in 1681, was a relative of the Earl of War- 
rington. His performances in “ Hamlet,” ‘ Othello,” and 
Addison’s “Cato” were everywhere received with the 
highest applause. He wrote “The Death of Dido,” a 
drama. Died in 1733. 

See T. Crpper, ‘‘ Life of B. Booth.” 

Booth, (EpwIn,) a popular American tragedian, a 
son of Junius Brutus Booth, noticed below, was born in 
Baltimore in 1833. He visited England and the continent 
of Europe in 1361. He has since acted with great ap- 
plause in different parts of the United States. 

See ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for May, 1866. 


Booth, (Sir FELIX,) a wealthy English manufacturer, 
of the firm of Booth & Co., London, born in 1775. He 
was knighted as a reward for his generous donation of 
420,000 for promoting the expedition of Sir John Ross 
to the Arctic regions. The most northern tract of land 
was called,.in his honour, Boothia Felix. Died in 1850. 

See Str Joun Ross’s Narrative of his Second Voyage in Search 
of a Northern Passage, etc. 

Booth, (GEORGE,) son of Henry, whose title he in- 
herited, published ‘ Considerations upon the Institution 
of Marriage,” (1739.) Died in 1758. 

Booth, (HrEnry,) Earl of Warrington, born in 1651. 
As a member of Parliament for Cheshire, under the 
reign of Charles II., he was conspicuous for his opposi- 
tion to the Papists. In 1689 he was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer by William III. He wrote a number 
of political tracts, and a vindication of his friend Lord 
Russell. Died in 1694. 

Booth, (JoHN WILKEs,) an American actor, notorious 
as the assassin of President Lincoln, was born in Bal- 
timore. He was a son of the English actor Junius 
Brutus Booth. He sympathized with the Southern se- 
cessionists in the civil war, and, in order to avenge their 
defeat, formed a conspiracy with J. H. Surratt, Lewis 
Payne Powell, D. Harold, and others. On the night of 
the 14th of April, 1865, he entered the private box of 
the theatre, shot the President in the head, and, rushing 
to the front of the box, brandished a dagger in his hand, 
exclaimed, “S% semper tyrannis!” and Jeaped down to 
the stage. In his descent his spur caught in the Ameri- 
can flag, and he broke his leg. He then mounted a 
horse, which was standing at the back-door, and escaped 
to Virginia. He secreted himself in a barn near Bowling 
Green, to which he was tracked by detectives, and, re- 
fusing to surrender, was shot, on the 26th of April, 1865. 

Booth, (JuNrus Brurus,) a popular English trage- 
dian, born in London in 1796. He visited America in 
1821, where he performed with great applause. He was 
pre-eminently successful in the character of Richard III. 
He died in 1852, while returning from California. 

See ‘‘ Life of Junius Brutus Booth,” by his daughter, New York, 
1866; OxperRy, ‘‘ Dramatic Biography.” 

Booth’by, (Sir BROOKE,) an English writer, published 
“ Fables and Satires,” and “Sorrows sacred to the Mem- 
ory of Penelope,” (1796.) 


See “ London Quarterly Review” for February, 1810. 
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Booth’royd, (BENJAMIN,) D.D., an English dissent- 
ing divine and bookseller, born in Yorkshire in 1768, 
He published an edition of the Hebrew Bible without 
points, which is commended by Horne and other able 
critics. Died in 1836. 

Bootoorlin, (or Bootoorleen,) Boutourline, or 
Buturlin, boo-toor-leen’ or boo-toor-lin’, (DMirri PE- 
TROVICH,) a Russian general and distinguished military 
writer, born at Saint Petersburg in 1790.. He published, 
in French, an “Account of the Italian Campaign in 
1799;” also a ‘History of Napoleon’s Campaign in 
Russia,” (1820, in Russian.) He was a senator, and 
director of the Imperial Library. Died in 1850. 


See Orro, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur,’ 


Bopp, bop, (FRANzZ,) a distinguished German Oriental- 
ist, who may be said to be the founder of the modern 
science of comparative philology, was born at Mentz, in 
Hesse-Darmstadt, in 1791. He studied in Paris, where 
he acquired the friendship of S. de Sacy and A. W, 
Schlegel; he subsequently visited London and Géottin- 
gen, and soon after was appointed professor of Oriental 
languages at Berlin. He published in 1816 a treatise 
“Onthe Conjugation-System of the Sanscrit Language,” 
which was succeeded by a “Glossarium Sanscritum,” 
and “Critical Grammar of the Sanscrit Tongue.” His 
greatest work is entitled “Comparative Grammar of the 
Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Sclavo- 
nian, Gothic, and German Languages,” (1833,) which has 
been translated into English under the care of H. H. 
Wilson, late professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, (1845.) He 
also published portions of the Indian poem ‘ Maha- 
bharata,” with a German version and notes. 

“Professor Bopp,” says Wilson, ‘‘ may be considered 
to have established, beyond reasonable question, a near 
relationship between the languages of nations separated 
by the intervention of centuries and the distance of half 
the globe, by differences of physical formation and social 
institutions,—between the forms of speech current among 
the dark-complexioned natives. of India and the fair- 
skinned races of ancient and modern Europe; a rela- 
tionship of which no suspicion existed fifty years ago, 
and which has been satisfactorily established only within 
a recent period.” Died in Berlin in October, 1867. 

See preface to the English translation of Bopp’s ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar,’? London, 1845; also an’ excellent article by Professor 
WHITNEY, on Dr. Key and M. Oppert, in the “‘ North American 
Review”’ for October, 1867, and ‘‘,Blackwood’s Magazine” for Feb- 
ruary, 1841. . 

Boquin, bo’kan’, or Bouquin, boo’kan’, (PIERRE,) a 
French Protestant theologian, succeeded Calvin as pro- 
fessor of divinity at Strasburg, and was afterwards 
preacher to the Queen of Navarre. Died in 1582. 

Bor or Bore. See ODIN. 

Bor, (PIETER KRISTIAAN,) a Dutch historian, born at 
Utrecht in 1559, published a “ History of the Nether- 
lands,” (1621,) and several other works. Died in 1635. 

Bora, von, fon bo’ra, or Bohren, bo/ren, (KATHA- 
RINA,) the wife of Martin Luther, born at Loeben in 1499, 
was originally a nun ina convent of Saxony.. Having, 
with a number of her companions, been converted to 
the doctrines of Luther, they were assisted by him in 
effecting their escape. (See LUTHER.) Died in 1552. 

See Watcu, ‘‘ Geschichte der Catharina von Bora,” 2 vols., 1754, 
Mayer, “‘ De Catharina Martini Lutheri Conjuge,” 1669; HorrmMANN 
“Catharina von Bora,” 1845. 3 

Borak, bo-rak’, or Burak, bd6-rak’, (or, with the 
article prefixed, Al-Borak, zc. the “lightning,”) written 
also Buraq, (Myth.,) the name of a creature on which, 
according to Mohammedan legends, the prophet rode 
from Mecca to Jerusalem, and afterwards to heaven, 
under the guidance of Jabreel, (Gabriel.) It is variously 
represented, but usually as an animal, in size between an 
ass and a horse, having a human face, two wings, and, 
according to some accounts, a tail like a peacock. 


See Suea’s translation of MrrkHonn’s “‘ Early Kings of Persia,”’ 
p. 441; SPRENGER’S “‘ Life of Mohammad,” p. 127. 


Borastus, bo-r4s/tus, (GREGoRIUS LaArRs,) a Swedish 
publicist, born at Norrkjoping about 1584, became secre- 
tary to the King of Poland. 

Borch, bork, (MICHAEL JOHN,) Count oF, a Polish 
naturalist, published several treatises on mineralogy, and 
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translated Wieland’s “ Oberon” into French verse. Died 
in 1810. 

Borch, bork, or Borrich, bor/rix, [Lat. BorricH’- 
1us,] (OLAUS or OLUF,) a learned Dane, born.in Jutland 
in 1626, became professor of chemistry and botany at 
Copenhagen. He founded in that city a college for in- 
digent students. He wrote several valuable scientific 
works in Latin. Died in 1690. 

See Borneman, ‘‘ Ligpraediken over O. Borch,’’ 1690; NIcERON, 
“Mémoires.” 

Borcholten, bork’/ol’ten, [Lat. BorcHor/pus,] (Jo- 
HANN,) a German jurist, born at Liineburg in 1535, 
studied under Cujacius, (Cujas,) and became professor 
of law at Helmstedt. Died in 1593. 

Borcht, van der, van der borxkt, (HENDRIK,) a Flem- 
ish painter and engraver, born at Brussels in 1583, worked 
for Charles I. of England. Died in 1660. 

Borcht, van der, (PIErER,) a Flemish painter and 
engraver, born at Brussels about 1540; died in 1608. 

Borck, bork, (KASPAR WILHELM,) a German diplo- 
matist and writer, born in Pomerania in 1650, rose to be 
minister of state. He translated into German Shak- 
speare’s “Julius Cesar.” Died in 1747. 

Borda, bor‘da’, (JEAN CHARLEs,) a celebrated French 
mathematician and engineer, born at Dax in 1733. He 
studied military engineering, and wrote in 1756 a “‘Me- 
moir on the Motion of Projectiles,” which procured him 
admission into the Academy of Sciences. In 1757 he 
fought at the battle of Hastenbeck, soon after which he 
entered the navy. He published a “ Memoir on the Re- 
sistance of Fluids,” (1763.) In 1767 he explained the 
principles of the calculus of variations discovered by 
Lagrange, in a memoir of pure analysis, which is highly 
commended by Biot. About 1776, Lieutenant Borda 
improved the method of determining the position of 
points on a coast, for which he adopted astronomical 
bearings obtained by reflecting instruments. Having 
obtained the rank of major-general of the naval army, he 
served in the American war, (1778-82.) He perfected in 
1777 an instrument of great value to mariners, called 
“circle of reflection,” or reflecting circle, (cevcle a ré- 
The utility of the repeating circle invented by 
him was proved in the measurement of an arc of the 
meridian from Dunkirk to the Balearic Isles, a vast en- 
terprise, of which Borda was the master-spirit. ‘It is to 
Borda and-Coulomb,” says Biot, “that we owe the venazs- 
sance of sound experimental philosophy in France. Borda 
should also be regarded as one of the men who have 
most contributed to the progress of the nautical art.” 
Died in Paris in February, 1799. 

See M. Brot, ‘‘ Notice sur Borda,”’ in “‘ Mémoires de |’Académie 
des Sciences ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Borda, bor’d4, (Stro,) an Italian physician, born in 
1761 at Pavia, where he became professor of materia 
medica in 1800. Died in 1824. 

See G. pet Catappa, “‘ Memorie intorno alla Vita del Cavaliere 
S. Borda,”’ 1834. 

Bordazar de Artazu, bor-d4-thar’ da 4r-t4-thoo’, 
(ANTONIO,) a Spanish printer and writer, born at Va- 
lencia in 1671, published “Spanish Orthography,” and 
other works. Died in 1744. 

Borde or Boorde, bord, (ANDREW,) [Lat. ANDRE/A 
PERFORA/TUS,| an English physician, born in Sussex 
about 1500. He was the author of “The Breviary of 
Health,” “ Merrie Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham,” 
and other works. He was patronized by Henry VIII. 
The designation “ Merry-Andrew” was originally applied 
to him. Died in 1549. 

_ See Woon, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;”’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’’ vol. 
1., new series, 1853. 

Borde, bord, (CHARLES,) a French poet and skeptical 
writer, born at Lyons in 1711, was a friend of Voltaire. 
Among his works is “Le Catéchuméne,” (1766.) Died 
in 1781. 

See ANTOINE PEricAup, “ Notice sur la Vie de C. Borde,’”’ 1824. 

Borde, de la, deh 14 bord, (JEAN BENJAMIN,) a 
French Uittérateur, a favourite of Louis XV., born in 
Paris in 1734. He was put to death by the Jacobins 
in 1794. 

Bordeaux, de, deh bor’dd’, Duc, a French prince, 
son of Charles Ferdinand, Duc de Berry, and grandson 


of Charles X., was born in Paris in 1820. He is some- 
times called CouNT DE CHAMBORD. He is recognized 
by the Bourbonists as the legitimate heir to the throne, 
and is styled Henri V. 

Bordelon, bord‘16n’, (LAURENT,) a French “ttérateur, 
born at Bourges in 1653; died in 1730. 

Bor’den, (SIMEON,) an American civil engineer and 
mechanician, born in Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1798. 
Having invented a valuable instrument for determining 
the base-line in the trigonometrical survey of Massa- 
chusetts, he was appointed in 1834 to superintend the 
work, which he completed in 1841. This is said to 
have been the first geodetic survey ever accomplished 
in the United States. He afterwards ran the bound- 
ary-line between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and 
directed the construction of several railroads. Died at 
Fall River in 1856. 

Bordenave, bord’nav’, (TouUSSAINT,) a French sur- 
geon, born in Paris in 1728, wrote an “Essay on Phy- 
siology,” (1756,) and translated Haller’s “Elements of 
Physiology,” (1766.) Died in 1782. 

Bordereau, bord’rd/, (RENEx,) a French heroine of 
the Revolution, born near Angers in 1770, served with 
distinction in the Vendean army. Died in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Renée de Bordereau,”’ ete. 

Borderie, bord’re’, a French poet, born in Nor- 
mandy in 1507. 

Boxderies, bord‘re’, (ETIENNE JEAN FRANGOIS,) 
born at Montauban in 1764, became in 1827 Bishop of 
Versailles. Died in 1832. 

Bordessoulle, de, deh bord’sool’, (ETIENNE TAR- 
DIF,) CouNT, a French general, born at Luzeret in 1771. 
He gained the rank of colonel at Austerlitz, (1805,) and 
displayed courage and ability in numerous battles during 
the first empire. Died in 1837. 

See MacDona_p, (ETIENNE J. J. A. DE TARENTE,) ‘Eloge du 
Général de Bordessoulle,”’ 1839. 

Bordeu, de, deh bor’duh’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
physician, born in Béarn in 1696, wrote a “ Dissertation 
on the Mineral Waters of Béarn,” (1749.) 

Bordeu, de, (FRANGoIS,) a French medical writer, 
son of the preceding, born at Pau in 1734. 

Bordeu, de, (THEOPHILE,) a French medical writer 
of high reputation, son of Antoine, born at Iseste, in 
Béarn, in 1722. He settled in Paris about 1750, and 
became physician of the hospital La Charité. Among 
his important works are ‘Researches on the Pulse,” 
(4 vols., §1772,) and a “Treatise on Chronic Diseases,” 
(2 vols., 1776-1801.) Died in 1776. 

See Roussgt, ‘ Eloge historique de M. de Bordeu,” 1778; RICHE- 
RAND, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de T. de Bordeu,”’ 1817. 

Bording, bor/ding, (ANDERS,) a Danish poet, born 
at Ribe in 1619, published a literary periodical in Copen- 
hagen. Died in 1677. 

See Krart og Nygrup, “ Litteraturlexicon.”” 

Bording, bor’ding, (JAKoB,) a Dutch physician, born 
at Antwerp in 1511, became principal of the college at 
Carpentras, and subsequently physician to Christian III. 
of Denmark. Died in 1560. 

See M. Apam, “ Vitee Eruditorum.” 

Bord/ley, (JOHN BEALE,) an American writer on 
agriculture, born in 1728; died-in Philadelphia in 1804. 

Bordone, bor-do/na, (PARIDE,) a celebrated Italian 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Treviso about 
1510. He studied first under Titian, but he subsequently 
formed his style on the model of Giorgione. Among 
his master-pieces are a ‘Holy Family,” ‘“ Fisherman 
presenting the Ring of Saint Mark to the Doge,” “The 
Martyrdom of Saint Andrew,” “The Sibyl,” and a 
“Paradise.” His portraits are nearly equal to those 
of Titian. Died in Venice in 1588, or, according to some 
writers, in 1570. 

See Lanzt, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”? Rrpowr, “ Vite de’ 
Pittori Veneti;”” WINCKELMANN, ‘‘ Neues Maler-Lexikon,’’ 

Bordoni, bor-do/nee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian geog- 
rapher, born at Padua, wrote a “Description of Italy.” 
Died about 1530. 

Bordoni, (PLacrpo,) an Italian “ttévateur, horn at 
Venice about 1740, made several translations from the 
French and Latin. Died in 1820. 


See Fritast, ‘‘ Elogio storico di P. Bordoni,’’ 1820. 
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Bordonio, bor-do’ne-o, (Giuseppe ANTONIO,) an 
Italian Jesuit, and professor of rhetoric at Turin, where 
he was born in 1682, Died in 1742. 

Bo’re-as, (Gr. Bopéac or Bopac; Fr. Bor&E, bo’rd’,| 
the North Wind personified by classic poets, who repre- 
sent him as a son of Astrzeus and Aurora, and the father 
of Zetes and Calais. 

Boreau, bo’rd’, (Vicror,) a French poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, published a “ History of the Middle 
Ages,” (1838,) and other works. 

Borée, the French for Boreas, which see. 

Borée, bo’ra’, (VINCENT,) a French tragic poet, born 
about 1530. 

Borel, bo’rél’, (Perrus,) a French /ittévateur and jour- 
nalist, brother of André Frangois, born at Lyons in 1809. 

Borel, (PirRRE,) physician to Louis XIV., born at 
Castres, in Languedoc, about 1620, published a treatise 
“On the True Inventor of the Telescope,” (in Latin, 
1655,) and other scientific works. Died in 1689. 

See F. Horrer, ‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Borel d@’Hauterive, bo’rél’ dot’rév’, (ANDRE FRAN- 
Gols JosEPH,) a French historian, born at Lyons in 1812. 

Borelli, bo-rel/Jee, | Lat. BorEL’Lus,] (GIOVANNI AL- 
FONSO,) a celebrated Italian physician and savant, born 
at Naples in January, 1608, was one of the founders. of 
the so-called iatro-mathematical school, which attempted 
to apply mathematics to medicine. He studied at Flor- 
ence and Rome, and became professor of mathematics 
at Pisa in 1656. His greatest work is entitled ‘On the 
Motion of Animals,” (“De Motu Animalium,” 1680,) 
and is dedicated to his patroness, Christina of Sweden. 
He also wrote (in Latin) an ‘‘ Account of the Eruption 
of Etna in 1669,” and a number of medical and scien- 
tific treatises in Latin and Italian. Died at Rome in 1679. 

See Eulogy on G. A. Borelli, prefixed to his ‘‘De Motu Anima- 
lium ;’? Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” Hatter, “* Bibliotheca Anatomica,”’ 

Borelli, bo’ra/le’ or bo-rel/lee, (JEAN ALEXIS,) a 
French /:ttérateur, born in Provence in 1738, resided at 
Berlin, where he was patronized by Frederick the Great. 
He published moral and critical essays, and edited some 
posthumous works of Frederick. Died about 1810. 

Borelli, (JEAN Marikg,) a French Jesuit and poet, 
born in Provence in 1723; died in 1808, 

Borellus, (G. A.) See BORELLI. 

Borga. See BARKAH KHAN. 

Borgarucci, bor-g4-root’chee, [Lat. BorGARU’TrIUS, | 
(PRosPERO,) an Italian physician, born near Gubbio, 
became professor of anatomy at Padua in 1564. 

Borger, borc’er or bor/Her, (ELt1as A.,) born in 
Friesland in 1785, became, in 1815, professor of theology 
at Leyden. He published poems, and several critical 
and theological works. Died in 1820. 

See LoncGretiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’”? WiLLEM 
Brozs, ‘‘Leerrede op E. A. Borger,” 1820; JAN TICHLER, “Jets 
over E. A. Borgers Kanselwelsprekenheid,” 1835. 

Borghese, bor-ga’sa, (CAMILLO,) born in 1552, was 
elected pope in 1605, under the name of Paul V. 

Borghese, (CAMILLO,) son of Marcantonio IIIL., born 
at Rome in 1775. On the entrance of the French into 
Italy, he attached himself to their cause, and in 1803 
received from Napoleon the hand of his sister Pauline, 
widow of General Leclerc. He was afterwards created 
Duke of Guastalla, and governor-general of the trans- 
alpine provinces, (1810.) He died in 1832, having pre- 
viously separated from his wife. He left his immense 
fortune to his brother, Francesco Borghese Aldobrandini. 

See Tiparpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Borghese, (GIOVANNI VENTURA,) an Italian painter, 
born at Citta di Castello about 1640, was a pupil of Pietro 
da Cortona. Died in 1708. 

Borghese, (IppoLiro,) a Neapolitan painter, lived 
about 1620. 

Borghese, (MARcCANToNIO I.,) nephew of Paul V., 
was created by him Prince of Sulmona and a grandee of 
Spain. One of his relatives, MARCANTONIO II., became 
Viceroy of Naples in 1721. MARrcANTonto IIL., of the 
same family, was celebrated for his patronage of the arts, 
and his magnificent collection of statues and antiquities 
in his villa on the Pincian Hill. 

Borghesi, bor-ga’See, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an eminent 
Italian archeologist and numismatist, born at Savignano, 
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near Rimini, about 1780. His principal work is entitled 
“Nuovi Frammenti di Fasti Consolari Capitolini,” (2 
vols., 1820.) He has also made valuable contributions 
to various scientific journals, and is a member of the 
principal learned societies of Europe. His collection 
of coins and medals is esteemed one of the best in Italy. 
His researches and writings have contributed greatly to 
elucidate the military, political, sacerdotal, and municipal 
institutions of the ancient Romans. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Borghesi, (DIOMEDE,) an Italian poet and orator, 
born at Sienna, was an able critic and philologist. He 
published several volumes of poems and of letters, (1566- 
1584.) Died in 1598. 

. See GinGuENn#, ‘* Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Borghi-Mamo, bor’gee-m4/mo, (ADELAIDE,) an Ital- 
ian vocalist, born at Bologna in 1830. 

Borghini, bor-Zee’nee, (RAFAELLO,) an Italian poet 
and “ttérateur, wrote a pastoral play called “La Diana 
pietosa,” (1585,) and “Il Riposo in cui si tratta della 
Pittura e della Scoltura,” (1584.) 

Borghini, (VINCENZO,) alearned Italian antiquary and 
ecclesiastic, born at Florence in 1515, wrote a work on 
the “Antiquities of Tuscany,” (1584.) He refused an 
archbishopric which was offered him by Cosimo de Me- 
dici. Died in 1580. 

Borgi, bor’jee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian mechanic and 
philanthropist, born at Rome about 1735, is called “the 
founder of ragged schools.” He was encouraged and 
assisted in his benevolent labours by Pope Pius VII. 
Died about 1802. 

Borgia. See ALEXANDER VI. 

Borgia, bor’ja, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian theologian, 
born at Velletri in 1682, became Archbishop of Fermo. 
Died in 1764. 

Borgia, (CESARE,) Duc de Valentinois, (v3’l6N’te’- 
nwa’,) was an illegitimate son of Pope Alexander VL, 
by whom he was made a cardinal in 1492. He was dis- 
tinguished for cunning, cruelty, and perfidy. In 1498 he 
was sent to France with a bull of divorce for Louis XIL., 
who gave him the title of Duc de Valentinois. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Jean d’Albret, King of Navarre, in 
1499. Having raised an army, he undertook the con- 
quest of the Romagna, the cities of which were ruled b 
feudatories of the Roman See. He took Imola, Forli, 
Pesaro, Rimini, etc. before the end of 1501, and put to 
death prisoners in violation of his oath. After the death 
of Alexander VI., in 1503, his power rapidly declined. 
(See ALEXANDER VI.) His army having been defeated, 
he was taken prisoner and sent to Spain in 1504. He 
escaped in 1506, entered the army of the King of Navarre, 
and was killed in battle in 1507. 

See Tomas, “‘ Vita del Duca di Valentino,’’ 1653; French version 
of the same, 1739; and “Leben des C. Borgia,” Berlin, 1782. 

Borgia, (FRANcIsco.) See FRANCISCO, SAIN?. 

Borgia, bor’jé, sometimes written Borja, (FRAN- 
CISCo,) a Spanish poet, highly esteemed in his time, was 
a descendant of Pope Alexander VI., and on his mother’s 
side of Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Spain, He was 
appointed Viceroy of Peru in 1614. Died in 1658. 

See Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Borgia, (LUCREZIA,) a daughter of Pope Alexander 
VI., and a sister of Cesare Borgia, was distinguished for 
beauty and talents. She was married to Giovanni Sforza, 
Lord of Pesaro, in 1493, to Alfonso, a natural son of 
Alfonso, King of Naples, in 1498, and to Alfonso of 
Este, a son of the Duke of Ferrara, in 1501. Her con- 
duct gave rise to scandalous reports, which were gener- 
ally believed by her contemporaries. She patronized at 
Ferrara several literary men, especially Bembo, who cele- 
brated her in his works. “The compliments of the 
literati whom she rewarded,” says Sismondi, with covert 
sarcasm, “seem at present to counterbalance the unani- 
mous testimony of the historians, who accuse her of in- 
famous conduct.” Died in 1523. 

See Borra, ‘‘ Histoire d’Italie.”’ 

Borgia, (STEFANO,) an Italian cardinal, nephew of 
Alessandro, noticed above, born at Velletri in 1731. He 
published several antiquarian treatises, and made a val- 
uable collection of medals and manuscripts. Died in 1804. 

See Avsin Louis Mixtin, “ Notice sur la Vie du Cardinal Borgia.’ 
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Borgiani, bor-jai’nee, or Borgianni, bor-jan’nee, 


(ORAZ10,) an Italian painter and engraver, born in Rome 
about 1580, worked in Spain and in Rome, Died about 
1630. ‘ 

Borgo, bor’go, (CARL0,) an Italian Jesuit, born at 
Vicenza in 1731, was professor of theology at Modena. 
He wrote a panegyric on Ignatius Loyola, and a work 
on fortifications, which he dedicated to Frederick the 
Great. Died in 1794. 

Borgo, [Lat. Bor’cus,] (P1ETRO Barrisra,) an Ital- 
ian soldier and historian, served in the Swedish army in 
the Thirty Years’ war, of which he wrote an account in 
Latin, entitled “Commentaries on the Swedish War,” 
(1633.) 

See MazzucuHeEtt.t, *‘ Scrittori d’Italia.”” 

Borgo, di, (Luca.) See PAcIo.t. 

Borgognone. See Courrois, (JACQUES.) 

Borgognone, bor-gdn-yo’na, (AMBROGIO,) a distin- 
guished Italian painter, born at Fossano about 1480. 
Among his master-pieces are the frescos in the church 
of San Ambrogio at Milan, and a “ Madonna with Two 
Angels” in the Museum at Berlin. 

See Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Borgondio. See BuRGUNDIO. 

Borgt, van der, van der borkt, (HENDRIK,) a Flem- 
ish painter, born at Brussels in 1583. 

Borhan-ed-Leen or Borhan-Eddin, bor-h4n/ ed- 
deen’, a learned Arab, born about 1200, published “Ad- 
vice to Students on the Manner of Studying,”’ which has 
been translated into Latin and Turkish. 

Borhan-ed-Deen or Borhan-Hddin, (InrAHEEM,) 
an Arab writer, who wrote a “Treatise on the Customs 
and Maxims of the Ancient Philosophers,’’ and other 
works. Died in 1480. 

Borie, bo-ree’, (ADOLPH E.,) an American merchant, 
of French extraction, born in Philadelphia about 1810. 
He acquired a large fortune in foreign commerce. During 
the civil war he was an active and liberal supporter of 
the Union cause. He was appointed secretary of the 
navy by President Grant in March, 18609. 

Borie, bo’re’, (PIERRE RosE URsuLE DuUMOULIN,) 
a French ecclesiastic, born at Beynat, in the diocese of 
Tulle, in 1808. He set out on a mission to Tonquin in 
1831, where he laboured successfully for seven years ; 
but in 1838 he was put to death by order of the king. 

See ‘‘ Vie de Monseigneur Borie,”’ etc., 1844; “‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Borie-Cambort, bo’re’ kéN’bor’, (JEAN,) a French 
jurist, and member of the National Convention, voted 
for the death of Louis XVI. Died in 1805. 

Bories, bo’re’, (JEAN FRANGoIs Lours LECLERC,) 
born at Villefranche in 1795, attempted in 1821, with 
several accomplices, to excite a revolt against the gov- 
ernment ; but they failed in their enterprise, and were 
executed in 1822. . 

Boris. See GODOONOF. 

Borjon, bor’zhon’, (CHARLES EMMANUEL,) a French 
jurist and legal writer, born at Pont-de-Vaux, in Bresse, 
ip 1633 ; died in 1691. 

Borkhausen, bork/héw’zen, (MORITZ BALTHASAR,) 
a German naturalist, born at Giessen in 1760, published 
the “Natural History of the Butterflies of Europe,” 
(£788,) “ Fauna of Germany,” (1797,) and other scientific 
works. Bied at Darmstadt in 1806. 

See “ Biographie Médicale.” 


Bor’lace or Bor’lase, (EDMUND,) an English physi- 
cian and historical writer, published the “ History of the 
Execrable Irish Rebellion, etc.,” (1680,) and other works 
on Ireland. Died in 1682. 


See “‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


Bor’land, (SoLon,) an American general, born in 
Virginia, removed to Arkansas. He was elected a Sena- 
tor of the United States for Arkansas about 1848. He 
fought against the Union in the civil war. Died in Texas 
in 1864. 

Borlase, (EDMUND.) See BORLACE. 

Borlase, bor’las, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and 
eminent naturalist and antiquary, born in Cornwall in 
1696, He was appointed in 1732 vicar of Saint Just, in 


Cornwall, and in 1750 became a Fellow of the Royal | 
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Society. Among his works are “Observations on the 
Antiquities, Historical and Monumental, of the County 
of Cornwall,” (1754,) ‘Natural History of Cornwall,” 
(1758,) and “Observations on the Ancient and Present 
State of the Islands of Scilly.” Ile also wrote several 
religious treatises. He was an intimate friend and cor- 
respondent of Pope. Died in 1772. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 

Born, born, (JAKob,) a German jurist, born at Leipsic 
in 1638; died in 1709. 

Born, (JAKoB HEINRICH,) a German jurist, born at 
Leipsic in 1717; died at Dresden in 1775. 

Born, de, deh born, (BERTRAN or BERYTRAND,) a 
French troubadour and warrior, born in Perigord, took 
a prominent part in the wars between Henry IJ. of Eng- 
land and his sons, and between Philippe Auguste and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, about 1185-1200. According 
to Dante, (“Inferno,”) Bertran de Born by his verses 
fomented war, and incited the sons of Henry II. to fight 
against him and against each other. 

See Mituort, ‘‘ Histoire des ‘Troubadours ;”? ViLLEMAIN, ‘‘ Cours 
de Littérature ;”” LonGreLiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Born, von, fon born, (IGNAz,) an eminent German 
mineralogist, born at Karlsburg, in Transylvania, in 1742. 
He wrote “ Letters on the Minerals of Hungary,” (1774,) 
“Index of Fossils,” (“ Lithophylacium Bornianum, seu 
Index Fossilium,” 2 vols., 1772-75,) “Index Rerum 
Naturalium Musei Czs. Vindobone,” (1778,) and other 
works. He made important improvements in mining 
precious metals, among which twas a lew method of 
amalgamation. Died in Vienna in 1791. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” JoHANN 
Pezzt, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung Montecuculi’s, W. Liechtenstein’s und 
Born’s,”’ 1792. 

Boérne or Boerne, bor/neh, (LUDwIc,) a celebrated 
journalist, critic, and politician, of Jewish extraction, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1786. He studied at Hei- 
delberg and Giessen, and subsequently became editor of 
the ‘“ Staats-Ristretto,” a democratic journal, which was 
soon suppressed. Having been previously converted to 
Christianity, he edited in 1818-21 the “ Wage,” a period- 
ical for literature, science, and art. After the revolution 
of 1830, he founded in Paris ‘‘ Le Balance,” in which he 
displayed great powers of satire and caustic wit. Among 
his best works are ‘‘ Memorial of Jean Paul,” (“Denk- 
rede auf Jean Paul,”) ‘Letters from Paris,” (1832,) and 
“Menzel the Frenchman-Eater,” (“ Menzel der Franzo- 
senfresser,”) in reply to that critic’s attack on the French. 
Borne was involved in a controversy with Heine, who 
wrote a severe attack upon him, entitled “ Heine tiber 
Borne.” Died in Paris in 1837. 

See Kart Gutzkow, “L. Bornes Leben,’’ 1840; EDUARD BEur- 
MANN, ‘‘L. Borne als Charakter in der Literatur,” 1837; Karu 
Boetscne, “Zwei Repubiikaner,’”? 1850; “ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view’ for August, 1832. 

Borneil, de, deh bor’nal/ or bor’nd’ye, (GrRAUD,) a 
French troubadour, born about 1150, is mentioned by 
Dante in his “ Divine Comedy.” ; 

Bornemann, bor’neh-man’, (WILHELM,) a German 
jurist, born in Pomerania in 1794, became councillor of 
state in 1842, and in 1848 minister of justice. 

Borner or Boerner, bor/ner, (CASPAR,) a Gerrhan 
theologian and mathematician, born at Hayn, in Misnia, 
lived at Dresden. Died in 1547. 


See J. A. Ernest, ‘‘ Eulogium C. Boerneri,”’ 1740. 


Borner or Boerner, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) ‘sorn 
at Dresden in 1683, was professor of theology at Lezpsic. 
He published several religious and philosophical works, 
in Latin. Died in 1753. 

See CHRISTIAN Borrner, ‘‘ Vitze suze Descriptio,” 1753. 


Borner or Boerner, (FRIEDRICH,) brother of the 
preceding, born at Leipsic in 1723, was a distinguished 
physician and writer. Died in 176t. 

Borner or Boerner, (NIKOLAUS,) a German physi- 
cian, born in Thuringia in 1693 ; died about 1770. 

Bornier, bor’ne-d’, (PHILIPPE,) a French jurist, was 
born at Montpellier in 1634; died in r711. 

Borowlaski, bor-ro-las’/ke, Coun’, a Polish dwarf, 
whosettled in England, is mentioned in Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life 
of Scott.” He is said to have had uncommon intelligence 
and culture. Died in 1837. 
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. Borowski, bo-rov’skee, (GEORG HEINRICH,) a natu- 
ralist, born in 1746 at Konigsberg, in Prussia, published 
the “ Natural History of the Animal Kingdom,” and other 
works. Died in 1801. 

Borowski, von, fon bo-rov’skee, (LUDWIG ERNST,) 
a German Protestant divine, born at Kénigsberg in 1740, 
became Archbishop of Prussia about 1829. Died in 1831. 

Borri. See Borrus. 

Borri, bor’ree, or Bor’ro, [Lat. Bur’Rus,] sometimes 
written Burrhi, (GiusrEpPE FRANCESCO,) an Italian ad- 
venturer, born at Milan in 1627. He professed to have 
discovered the philosopher’s stone, on the strength of 
which he obtained considerable sums from Christina of 
Sweden and the King of Denmark. He was afterwards 
arrested as a heretic, and died in prison in 1695. 

See Horrer, “ Histoire de la Chimie.”’ 

Borrich. See Borcu, (OLAF.) 

Borrichius. See BoRcH. 

Borromée or Borromeeus. See BORROMEO. 

Borromeo, bor-ro-ma’o, (ANTONIO Maria,) CouNrm, 
an Italian /ttérateur, born at Padua in 1724, wrote poems 
of some merit, and published ‘‘ Catalogo de’ Novellieri 
Italiani.” Died in 1813. 

Borromeo, [Fr. BoRROMEE, bo’ro’ma’; Lat. Bor- 
ROM-#/us,| (CARLO,) SAINT, an Italian cardinal, illus- 
trious for his virtue and piety, born at Arona in 1538. 
He was a nephew of Pope Pius IV., by whom he was 
made Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan in 1560. He 
devoted himself to reforming the morals of the clergy and 
providing charitable institutions for the poor. During 
the prevalence of the plague at Milan in 1576, he gave 
his personal attendance to the sick at the risk of his life, 
and spent all he possessed in administering to their 
wants. He died in 1584, reverenced as a saint and martyr. 
He was canonized by Paul V. in 1610. He was the author 
of several theological works, and an exposition of the 
doctrines of the Roman Church, entitled “* Catechismus 
Tridentinus,” (“* Trent Catechism.”’) 

See Brimius, ‘‘ Vita di S. Carlo Borromeo,” 1585 ; MaGnaao, ‘‘ Vita 
di S. Carlo Borromeo,”’ 1587 ; PossEvino, “ Vita di Carlo Borromeo,” 
1591; Brsozz1, ‘‘ Vita Cardinalis C. Borromzi,’”’? 1601; GrussANo, 
“Vita di S. Garlo Borromeo,” 1610; GopEau, ‘* Vie de Saint Charles 
Borromée,” 1748; Touron, “‘ Vie de Saint Charles Borromée,”’ 3 vols., 
1761; Dierincer, ‘‘ Der heilige C. Borromaus und die Kirchen- 
verbesserung seiner Zeit,’ 1846; Luis MuNoz, ‘‘ Vida de S. C. 
Borromeo,” 1624; ALBAN BuT.er, “ Vita di S. C. Borromeo,”’ 1835 ; 
ALEXANDRE Martin, “‘ Histoire de la Vie de S. C. Borromée,’’ 1847. 

Borromeo, (FEDERIGO,) Cardinal and Archbishop 
of Milan, born in that city in 1564, was the nephew or, 
as some writers state, the cousin of Saint Carlo. He 
was distinguished for his profound attainments in the 
classics and Oriental tongues, and was the founder of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, for which he caused a great 
number of manuscripts to be collected. He was, like 
his predecessor, eminent for his exalted character and 
active benevolence, which were conspicuous during the 
famine and plague at Milan in 1627 and 1630. Of his 
conduct on these occasions Manzoni has given a most 
interesting picture in his celebrated novel, “I Promessi 
Sposi.” Died in 1631. 

See Rivora, ‘‘ Vita di Federigo Borromeo,” 1656. 

Borromini, bor-ro-mee/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
architect, born in the district of Como in 1599. He as- 
sisted his relative Maderno, and subsequently the cele- 
brated Bernini, in the completion of Saint Peter’s. He 
was employed by Urban VIII. in several works at Rome, 
which, though displaying much talent, are disfigured by 
extravagance and bad taste. He committed suicide in 
1667, in a fit of insanity. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Borron, bo’rén’, or Bouron, boo’rdn’, written also 
Boiron, Beron, Bosron, or Burons, (Roserr and 
HELIs,) two Norman-English writers, supposed to have 
been brothers or near relatives, were patronized by 
Henry IL. 

See WiLKeEn, “‘ Histoire des Croisades.”’ 

Borroni, bor-ro’/nee, (GIOVANNI ANGELO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Cremona in 1684, worked many years in 
Milan. Died in 1772. 

Bor’/r6w, (GEORGE,) an English writer, born at Nor- 
wich jn 1803, He early distinguished himself by his 
attainments in modern languages, including that of the 
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gipsies, with whom he associated. He published in 
1841 “The Zincali; or an Account of the Gipsies of 
Spain ;” being the result of his observations in that coun- 
try. He was soon after sent by the London Bible So- 
ciety on a mission to Spain. In 1843 he brought out his 
“Bible in Spain; or Journeys, Adventures, and Impris- 
onments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula.” It was received with 
extraordinary favour, and is regarded as one of the most 
original and attractive works ever written on that country. 
Among his works are “ Lavengro,” (1851,) and “ Romany 
Rye,” (1857,) which are partly autobiographical. 

“ We conceive,” says the ‘Quarterly Review” for De- 
cember, 1842, ‘‘that Mr. Borrow has come out in these 


| pages” (“* The Bible in Spain”) ‘‘asan English author of 


high mark. Considering the book merely as one of ad- 
venture, it seems to us about the most extraordinary one 
that has appeared in our own, or indeed in any other, 
language, for a very long time.” 

See, also, *‘ Edinburgh Review” for February, 1843; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for September, 1841, and March, 1851; “‘ Brief Biogra- 
phies,” by SAMUEL SMILES. 

Bor’rus or Borri, bor’ree, (CRISTOFORO,) born at 
Milan, went on a mission to the East, and was afterwards 
professor of mathematics at Lisbon. Died in 1632. 

Borsato, bor-sa’to,(GIuUSEPPE,) askilful Italian painter 
of the present century, has painted landscapes and archi- 
tectural pieces. He was for some time professor of paint- 
ing in the Academy of Venice. 

Borsieri de Kanifeld, bor-se-a’ree da ka’ne-félt, 
[Lat. Bursr/r1us,] (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) a Tyrolese 
physician and medical writer, born at Trent in 1725. 
He studied at Padua, and in 1770 was appointed by 
Maria Theresa professor of materia medica at Pavia. 
Died in 1785. 

See Lronarpo ve! Crock, “ Notizie biografiche intorno G. B. 
Borsieri de Kanifeld,”’ 1839. 

Borsini, bor-see/nee, (LORENZO,) an Italian satirical 
poet, born at Sienna in 1800. He was in his youth suc- 
cessively soldier, comedian, and musician, and led an 
adventurous life. In 1837 he published a “Sentimental 
Journey.” His chief works are a poem entitled “The 
Ass,” (‘‘Asino,” 1844,) and “ Novissimo Galateo,” (1851,) 
a satire in verse, which had considerable popularity. 

Borsum, van, van bor’sitm, (ADAM,) a Dutch painter 
of landscapes and animals, lived about 1666. 

Borth’wick, (Davin,) a Scottish jurist in the time 
of James I. of England, rose through various offices to 
be lord advocate of Scotland. Died in 1581. 

Borthwick, (PETER,) a noted Tory politician, born 
in Scotland in 1804. About 1833 he had a public dis- 
cussion with Mr. George Thompson, in which he ad- 
vocated gradual, instead of immediate, emancipation 
of the slaves. He subsequently became manager of the 
“Morning Post.” Died in 1852. 

Boru, (BrIAN.) See BRIAN BOROIMHE. 

Bory, de, deh bo’re’, (GABRIEL,) a French savant, 
born in Paris in 1720, contributed several scientific treat- 
ises to the ‘“‘Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,” and 
other journals. He was appointed in 1761 Governot 
General of Saint Domingo. Died in 1801. 

Bory de Saint-Vincent, bo’re’ deh sAn‘van’s6n’, 
(JEAN BaAprisTE GEORGE MArik£,) a distinguished French 
naturalist and geographer, born at Agen in 1780. He 
set out with Baudin’s scientific expedition to-Australia 
in 1800, but proceeded no farther than Mauritius, where 
he made a survey of the neighbouring islands. On his 
return to France he published his “ Essays on the Fortu- 
nate Isles and the Ancient Atlantis,” (1803,) and “ Voy- 
age among the African Islands,” (1804, 3 vols., with an 
atlas.) He was charged in 1829 with the command of 
the scientific expedition to the Morea. He was principal 
editor of the “Dictionnaire classique d’Histoire natu- 
relle,” and contributed numerous articles to other scien- 
tific journals. Died in 1846, 

See “‘ Justification de ]a Conduite, ete. de J. B. Bory de Saint- 
Vincent,” by himself, 1816; H#ricart bE Tuury, ‘‘ Notice sur le 
Baron Bory de Saint-Vincent,” 1348; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 
1005. 

Borzoni, bort-so/nee, or Borzone, bort-so/na, 
(FRANCESCO MArIA,) a painter of Genoa, son of Luciano, 
noticed below, born in 1625; died in 1696. 
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tory, born at Genoa in 1590. His chief merit was truth 
of expression. Died at Genoa in 1645. 

Bos, bos, Bosch, bosk, or Bosco, (HIEROM,) a Dutch 
painter and engraver, born at Bois-le-Duc, in Brabant, 
about 1450, was surnamed LE JoyEuX. He is supposed 
to have spent part of his life in Spain, where several of 
his best works are to be seen. Among these we may 
name the “Flight into Egypt,” “Temptation of Saint 
Antony,” and a “Crucifixion” in the Escurial. He. ex- 
celled particularly in delineating spectres, demons, and 
other supernatural subjects. He is said by Descamps 
to have been one of the first artists who painted in oil. 
According to some authors, he died about 1500. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 


Bos, Bus, bis, or Van den Bosch, van den bosk, 
(X03 SELIS,) a Dutch engraver, born at Bois-le-Duc about 
1510. He engraved after Raphael and Giulio Romano. 

Bos, (LAMBERT,) a Dutch philologist, born in Fries- 
land in 1670, became professor of Greek at Franeker in 
1704. Among his numerous and learned works we may 
name “ Ellipses Greece,” ‘ Description of Greek Anti- 
quities,” (“Antiquitatum Greecarum Descriptio,” 1713,) 
which is highly esteemed, and an edition of the Septua; 
gint, (t709.) Died in 1717. 

See ScHULTENS, ‘‘ Oratio funebris in Obitum L, Bos,” 1718. 

Bos, de, deh bos, (JAN Lupwic,) a Dutch painter of 
flowers, fruits, and insects, born at Bois-le-Duc. Died 
in 1507. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Bos, du. See Dupos. 

Bosc, bosk, (LouIs AUGUSTIN GUILLAUME,) an emi- 
nent French naturalist, son of Bosc d’Antic, noticed 
below, born in Paris in 1759. Having narrowly escaped 
death during the reign of terror, he visited America in 
1796, where he spent two years in scientific investigations. 
After his return he became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and professor at the Jardin des Plantes, and 
obtained other distinctions. He published the “ Natural 
History of Shells,” (5 vols., 1824,) “* History of Worms and 
Crustacea,” (2 vols., 1829,) a ‘‘ Dictionary of Agricul- 
ture,” (1809,) and a “ Complete Course of Agriculture.” 
He was charged by Madame Roland with the publication 
of her memoirs, and appointed guardian of her daughter. 
Died in 1828. 


See SitvestrE, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur L. A. G, Bosc,”’ 1829; 
“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Bosc d@’Antic, bosk dén’ték’, (PAUL,) born in Lan- 
guedoc in 1726, published a treatise ‘‘On the Best Means 
of uniting Perfection and Economy in the Glass-Manu- 
facture in France.” Died in 1784. 

Bose, du, dii bosk, (CLAUDE,) a French engraver, 
who worked in England in 1715, engraved “ Marlbor- 
ough’s Battles,” and other works. 

Bosc, du, (PIERRE THOMINES,) a French Protestant 
theologian, born at Bayeux in 1623; died in 1692. 

See P. LEGENpRE, ‘‘ Vie de Pierre Thomines du Bosc,’’ 1694. 

Boscager, bos’ka’zha’, (JEAN,) a French jurist, born 
at Béziers in 1601; died in 1687. 

Boscan Almogaver,bos-k4n’ 4l-mo-g4-vair’,(JUAN,) 
a celebrated Spanish poet, born at Barcelona about 1500. 
Through the influence of his friend the Venetian am- 
bassador Navagero, he attempted, conjointly with Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, to reform Spanish poetry by adopting 
the metre and forms of the Italian. This innovation, 
though at first strongly opposed, was eventually success- 
ful. He was the author of sonnets and canzones in the 
style of Petrarch, and several epistles of great beauty. 
He also made an excellent translation of the Greek poem 
of “Hero and Leander,” by Muszus. Died in 1544. 

See Ticknor, “History of Spanish Literature ;’? LonGFELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Bos’ca-wen, (EDWARD,) an English admiral, born in 
I7II, was a son of Viscount Falmouth, and related on 
the mother’s side tothe Duke of Marlborough. In 1747 
he fought under Anson in the engagement off Cape Fi- 
nisterre, and in 1748 against the French in India. As 
admiral of the blue, he commanded in 1758 the expedi- 
tion to America, where he gained several victories. The 
following year he defeated the French in the Mediterra- 
nean, taking several ships and two thousand prisoners. 
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He was for these services made general of the marines 
and a member of the privy council, and obtained a pen- 
sion. Died in 1761. 

See CAMPBELL, “‘ Lives of the British Admirals.” 


Boscawen, (WILLIAM,) a nephew of the preceding, 
born in 1752, wrote a poetical ‘“‘ Essay on the Progress 
of Satire,” and translated the works of Horace. Died 
in I8rt. 

Bosch. See Bos. 

Bosch, van, van bosk, (BERNARDUS,) a Dutch poet, 
born in 1709, wrote “‘ Poetic Recreations.” Died in 1786. 

Bosch, van, (HirRomM,) a Dutch scholar and biblio- 
pole, and one of the best Latin poets of his time, born at 
Amsterdam in 1740; died in 1811. 

See J. D. van Lennep, “Memoria H. de Bosch,” 1817. 

Bosch, van den, van den bosk, (BALTHASAR,) a 
Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 1675. Among his 
master-pieces is the portrait of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough on horseback. Died at Antwerp in 1715. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bosch, van den, (JAKos,) a Dutch painter of fruit 
and still life, born at Amsterdam in’ 1636; died in 1676. 

Bosche, van den, van den bos’keh, [Lat. Bos’cH1UusS, | 
(PIETER,) a learned Flemish Jesuit, born at Brussels in 
1686, was a contributor to the “ Acta Sanctorum,” begun 
by Bollandus. Died in 1736. 

Boschenstein or Boeschenstein, bdsh’en-stin’, 
(JOHANN,) a German philologist, born in 1471, was pro- 
fessor of Hebrewat Augsburg and Wittenberg. Melanch- 
thon was one of his pupils. His “ Hebrew Grammar” 
was printed in 1514, under the direction of Melanchthon. 

Boscheron-Desportes. See DESPORTES. 

Boschi, bos’kee, (FABRIzI0,) a skilful Italian painter, 
born at Florence about 1575; died in 1642. 

Boschini, bos-kee’/nee, (MARCO,) a Venetian painter, 
engraver, and writer on art, born in 1613; died in 1678. 

Boschius. See BoscHeE. 

Boscoli, bos’ko-lee, (ANDREA,) an Italian historical 
painter, born at Florence about 1550; died in 1606. 

Boscovich, bos’ko-vik,?[Lat. Boscovi/cuus, | (Ruc- 
GIERO GIUSEPPE,) a voluminous writer on mathematics, 
astronomy, and natural philosophy, was born at Ragusa, 
in Dalmatia, in May, 1711. He entered the order of Jesuits 
in 1725, and became distinguished by his talents and at- 
tainments in various sciences. He was appointed professor 
of philosophy and mathematics at the Roman College 
about 1740. He was among the first savants on the 
continent who adopted the Newtonian philosophy, which 
he explained in “ Philosophiz Naturalis Theoria,” (1758,) 
a work of much merit. About 1750 he was employed 
by the pope to measure an arc of the meridian in the 
Papal States. An account of this operation was pub- 
lished in 1755. His Latin poem “On Eclipses of the 
Sun and Moon” (London, 1760) is praised by Walcke- 
naer. Boscovich is ranked among the best modern Latin 
poets by several French critics. After the suppression 
of his order, (about 1765,) he became professor at Pavia. 
About 1775 he removed to Paris, and was appointed 
“ Directeur de |’Optique dela Marine.” Among his chief 
works are “Elementa universa Matheseos,” (3 vols., 
1754,) and treatises on Optics and Astronomy, ‘Opera 
pertinentia ad Opticam et Astronomiam,” (§ vols., 1785.) 
He died at Milan in February, 1787. 

See Laanpe, “ Eloge de Boscovich,”’ in the “Journal des Savants,”” 
1792; Fasroni, “‘Vitze Italorum doctrina excellentium ;” Ricca, 
‘*Elogio storico dell’ Abate R. G. Boscovich,”’ 1789. 

Bose, bo’zeh, (ERNsT GorrTLos,) a German physician 
and scientific writer, born at Leipsic in 1723, became 


professor of therapeutics in his native city. Died in 1788. 


Boselli, bo-sel’lee, (ANTONIO,) a painter of the Vene- 
tian school, lived about 1500-40. 

Bosellini, bo-sél-lee’nee, (CARLO,) an Italian jurist 
and writer on political economy, born at Médena in 
1765; died in 1823. 

Bosio, bo’se-0, (ANGIOLINA,) an Italian vocalist, born 
at Turin in 1829, performed with brilliant success at Co- 
penhagen, Madrid, Paris, and in the United States. She 
was married about 1856 to Signor Xindavelonis. 

Bosio, (ANTONIO,) an Italian antiquary of Rome, 
author of “ Roma Sotterranea,” (1632,) a treatise on the 
catacombs of Rome. Died in 1629. 
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Bosio, (FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) BARON, a distinguished 
Italian sculptor, born at Monaco in 1769, studied under 
Pajou, in France. He was employed by the emperor 
Napoleon in numerous works, among which are the bas- 
reliefs of the column of the Place Venddéme, busts of 
Napoleon, the empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, and 
Pauline Borghese. His “Cupid Darting Arrows” is es- 
teemed one of his best poetic works. He was a member 
of the French Institute and of the Academy of Arts at 
Berlin, Died in 1845. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Bosio, [Lat. Bo/stus,] (Gracomo,) an Italian eccle- 
Siastic and historical writer, lived about 1560. 

Bosman or Bosmann, bos’man, (WILLEM,) a Dutch 
traveller, published in 1704 ‘Travels in Guinea,” which 
has been translated into French and English. 

Bosquet, bos’ka’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a 
marshal of France, born at Pau in 1810. He served in 
nearly all the campaigns of Algeria from 1834 to 1852, 
became general of brigade in 1848, and general of division 
in 1853. His conduct at Alma was applauded, and his 
skilful dispositions contributed to the victory at Inker- 
man, November, 1854. He performed a prominent part 
at the siege of Sebastopol, and was wounded in the final 
assault in September, 1855. In 1856 he became marshal 
of France. Died in 1862. 

Bosquet, de, deh bos’ka’, (FRANGoIS,) born at Nar- 
bonne in 1605, became Bishop of Montpellier. He wrote 
a Latin “ History of the Gallican Church,” Died in 1676, 

Bosquillon, bos’ke’yon’, (EDOUARD Francois Ma- 
RIE,) a French physician and scholar, born at Montdidier 
in 1744. He settled in Paris, became professor of Greek 
in the College of France in 1774, and was afterwards 
royal censor. He was the owner of a library of more 
than thirty thousand volumes, including the most valu- 
able medical works in ancient and modern languages, 
He produced translations of English medical works, to 
which he added valuable notes. Died in 1816. 

See QuErarD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bosron. See BORRON. 

Bosscha, bos’k4, (HERMAN,) an eminent Dutch phi- 
lologist and Latin poet, born at Leeuwarden in 1755. He 
studied at Franeker, and in 1804 became professor of 
ancient literature at Groningen. A collection of his Latin 
poems, entitled “* Musa Daventriaca,” was published at 
Deventer in 1820. He also translated into Dutch Schil- 
ler’s ** Revolt of the Netherlands,” Denon’s “‘ Travels in 
Egypt,” and Plutarch’s “Lives.” Died in 1819. 

See Van Kampen, “‘ Histoire Littéraire.’’ 

Bosschaert, bos’/K4rt, (THOMAS WILLEBRORD,) a 
Dutch painter of great merit, born at Berg-op-Zoom in 
1613, was director of the Academy at Antwerp. His 
works are in the style of Van Dyck. Died in 1656. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,” etc. 


Bosse, bos, (ABRAHAM,) a French engraver and writer 
on art, born at Tours in 1611; died in 1678. 

Bosseck, bos’sék, (HEINRICH Orro,) M.D., a Ger- 
man botanist, born at Leipsic in 1726; died in 1776. 

Bosselet, bos’la’, (HIPPOLYTE,) a French political 
writer, born in Paris in 1824. 

Bossi, bos’see, (GIUSEPPE,) an eminent Italian painter 
and poet, born near Milan in August, 1777, was.a friend 
of Canova. He was elected president of the Academies 
of Milan, Venice, and Bologna, and published in 1810 
“Tl Cenacolo di Leonardo da Vinci,” which is an admir- 
able monument of learning and taste. He produced a 
number of sonnets, canzones, etc. Among his paintings 
are “The Italian Parnassus,” and “ Aurora and Night.” 


Died in 1815. 

See Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;?? G, Catvt, ‘‘ Versi 
in Morte di G. Bossi,’’ 1816. 

Bossi, bos’see, (GIUSEPPE CARLO AURELIO,) BARON, 
an able Italian diplomatist and poet, born at Turin in 
1758. He was employed by the King of Sardinia on 
embassies to Prussia, Russia, and Venice. About 1800 
he entered the service of Bonaparte, and promoted the 
annexation of Piedmont to France. Among his poems 
are “American Independence,” (1785,) and ‘Oroma- 
sia,” (1805-12.) Died in Paris in 1823. 

See Trraxno, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Bossi, (Luict,) an Italian antiquary and ttérateur, 
born at Milan in 1785. He published an “ Introduction 
to the Study of the Arts of Design,” and other works. 
Died in 1835. 

: See G. B. Carta, “ Cennibiografichiintorno al Cavaliere L. Bossi,” 
1635- 

Bos/si-us or Bo’si-us, (BENIGNUS,) an engraver, sur- 
named THE BELGIAN, lived about 1510, and worked at 
Rome. 

Bosso, bos/so, (MATTEO,) a learned Italian ecclesias- 
tic, born at Verona in 1428, was the friend and patron of 
Politian and other eminent scholars. He wrote, in Latin, 
several moral essays, among which is one “On the Cul- 
ture of True Wisdom,” (‘De vero Sapientiz Cultu,” 
1509.) His letters and orations are highly commended. 
Died at Padua in 1502. ; 

Bossu, bo’sii’, (N.,) a French navigator, was one of 
the first who explored the State of Louisiana. He pub- 
lished, in 1777, ‘‘ New Voyages in North America.” 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”” 


Bossuet, bo’sii-4’, almost bos’swa’, (JACQUES BE- 
NIGNE,) a celebrated French divine and pre-eminent pul- 
pit orator, born at Dijon, September 27, 1627, was a son 
of a counsellor of the parliament of Metz. In 1642 he be- 
came a student in the College of Navarre, in Paris. His 
favourite studies were Greek, Latin, philosophy, and the 
theology of the Bible. In 1648 he pronounced a thesis 
in the presence of the Prince of Condé, who was thence: 
forth his friend. He received the degree of doctor and 
the order of priesthood in 1652, and removed to Metz, 
of which he had been appointed canon. He is said to 
have converted many Protestants at Metz by his sermons 
and by a tract which he wrote against their doctrines in 
1655. Having become renowned for eloquence, he was 
appointed to preach the Advent sermons before the court 
in 1661, and the Lent sermons of 1662. Between 1661 
and 1669 he preached in nearly all the pulpits of Paris, 
converted from Protestantism Marshal Turenne, and 
composed his celebrated “Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Catholic Church on Subjects of Controversy,” 
(‘Exposition de la Doctrine de ’Eglise catholique sur 
les Matiéres de Controverse,” 1671,) which was circulated 
in manuscript three years before it was printed. He 
became Bishop of Condom in 1669, and pronounced in 
that year a funeral oration on Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of England, which is an admirable model of eloquence. 

In 1670 he was appointed preceptor to the dauphin, 
and in 1671 was elected a member of the French 
Academy. He wrote for the instruction of the dauphin 
a ‘Treatise on the Knowledge of God and Oneself,” 
and his “ Discourse on Universal History,” (“ Discours 
sur l’ Histoire universelle,” 1681,) “which,” says Hallam, 
‘‘is perhaps the greatest effort of his wonderful genius. 
Every preceding abridgment of so, immense a subject 
had been superficial and dry. He first irradiated the 
entire annals of antiquity, down to the age of Charle- 
magne, with flashes of light that reveal a unity and co- 
herence which had been lost in their magnitude and 
obscurity. . . . It is written in that close, nervous style 
which no one certainly in the French language has ever 
surpassed.” Bossuet, who was now the recognized cham- 
pion of the Roman Church in France, had a “regular 
conference” on church authority with the Protestant 
minister Claude in 1678. He was appointed Bishop of 
Meaux in 1681, and was the organ and master-spirit of the 
assembly of clergy which met in 1682, on the subject of 
a quarrel between Pope Innocent XI. and Louis XTYV. in 
relation to the véea/e, Bossuet was the author of the four 
articles which this assembly adopted as the Gallican creed 
on the limitations of the papal authority, and which were 
confirmed by the king. In 1688 appeared his greatest 
polemical work against the Protestants, a “ History of the 
Variations of the Protestant Churches,” (‘ Histoire des 
Variations des Eglises protestants,” 2 vols.) “ Never 
did his genius,” says Hallam, “find a subject more fit to 
display its characteristic impetuosity, its arrogance, or 
its cutting and merciless spirit of sarcasm.” (‘ Introduce: 
tion to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

He was engaged in a long correspondence (1691-1700) 
with Leibnitz in relation to a proposed ‘treaty for the 
union of the Lutheran and Roman Churches. He offered 
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no important concession in doctrine, and assumed the 
tone of a dictator rather than a mediator, but was dis- 
posed to concede the sacramental cup to the laity. Bos- 
suet and Fénelon clashed with each other in-the contro- 
versy of Quietism, which originated in the writings of 
Madame Guyon. He treated Fénelon with remarkable 
harshness, and procured the condemnation at Rome of 
his “‘ Maximes des Saintes” in 1699. He died in Paris on 
the 12th of April, 1704. Even during his life he had 
received from La Bruyere the title of a Father of the 
Church. 

Among his most admired productions are six funeral 
orations, viz., “On the Queen of England,” “On the 
Duchess of Orléans,” (1670,) “On Maria Theresa, Queen 
of France,” (1683,) ‘On Anne, Princess Palatine,” (1685,) 
“On M. Letellier,” (1686,) and “On the Prince de 
Condé,” (1687.) ‘*Few works of genius, perhaps, in 
the French language,” says Hallam, “are better known 
or have been more prodigally extolled. In that style of 
eloquence which the ancients call demonstrative, or 
rather descriptive, the style of panegyric or commemo- 
ration, they are doubtless superior to those justly cele- 
brated productions of Thucydides and Plato that have 
descended to us from Greece; nor has Bossuet been 
equalled by any later writer. . . . In moral wisdom Bos- 
suet was pre-eminent; his thoughts are never subtle or 
far-fetched ; they have a sort of breadth, a generality of 
application, which is peculiarly required in those who 
address a mixed assembly.” (Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of Europe.”) 

Among the best editions of his complete works is that 
published at Versailles in 43 vols., (1815 ef seg.) 

See Sarnt-Marc-Girarnin, “ Eloge de Bossuet,” 1827 ; ‘‘ Life 
of Bossuet,” in English, by CHARLES BUTLER, 1812; ‘* Vie de Bos- 
suet,” by Buricny, 1761; ‘loge de Bossuet,’”” by D’ALEMBERT; 
“Histoire de Bossuet,”? by M. pe Bausset, 4 vols., 1814; HENRI 
Partin, ‘“‘Eloge de Bossuet,” 1827; J. J. E. Roy, ‘Histoire de J. 
B. Bossuet,’’ 1840; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1858; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for January, 1814; LAMARTINE, “‘ Memoirs 
of Celebrated Characters,’’ 1856. 

Bossuet, (JACQUES BENIGNE,) nephew of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1664, became Bishop of Troyes in 1716. 
He edited his uncle’s works, and wrote several theologi- 
cal treatises. Died in 1743. 

Bos’su-lus, (MATHIEU,) a rhetorician, born in France 
or Italy, was preceptor to Don Carlos, the son of Philip 
II. of Spain. He lived in Paris in 1583. 

Bossut, bo’sii’, (CHARLES,) an eminent French geom- 
eter, born near Lyons in 1730, studied in the Jesuits’ 
College at Lyons. He was a friend of Fontenelle and 
D’Alembert, and assisted the latter in preparing the 
mathematical articles for the “Encyclopédie.” In 
1752 he became professor of mathematics in the school 
of engineers at Méziéres. He obtained several prizes 
of the Academy of Sciences, of which he became a 
member in 1768. Among his works are a “ Treatise on 
Mechanics and Hydrodynamics,” (1763,) ‘Complete 
Course of Mathematics,” and “Essay on the General 
History of Mathematics,” (2 vols., 1802.) He also pub- 
lished an edition of Pascal’s works, 5 vols. 8vo. Died 
in 1814. 


_ See Detamare, “Eloge de Bossut;” “Mémoires,” (of the In- 
‘stitute. ) 


Bostkai, bost’ki, (STEPHEN,) a Hungarian chief, was 
leader of a revolt against Rudolph II., who by the treaty 
of Comorn confirmed him in the possession of Transy]- 
vania. Died in 1606. 

Bos’ton, (JOHN,) a monk of Bury Saint Edmund’s, in 
England, of the fifteenth century, wrote a “ History of 
Monachism.” , 

Bos’ton, (THOMAS,) a Scottish Presbyterian divine 
and Hebrew scholar, born at Dunse in 1676. He pub- 
lished a “ Body of Divinity,” Human Nature in its Four- 
fold State,” and several other works, which are highly 
esteemed by his sect. He preached many years at Et- 
trick, Selkirkshire. Died in 1732. 


See ‘Memoir of the Life, Time, etc. of Thomas Boston,’ 
Cuampbers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Bo8/well, (Sir ALEXANDER,) son of the biographer 
vf Dr. Johnson, born in Scotland in 1775, was a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. He published “Songs chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect,” and other works. He was killed 
in 1822, in a duel arising from a political quarrel, 
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Boswell, (JAMES,) a Scottish lawyer and famous 
biographer, born at Edinburgh in 1740, was a son of the 
Laird of Auchinleck, (pronounced af’flek.) ‘He published 
in 1763 a volume of Letters which had passed between 
himself and Andrew Erskine, and was introduced to Dr. 
Johnson in the same year. He afterwards made a tour 
in France, Germany, and Italy, and returned home in 
1766 a warm admirer of Paoli, whom he had visited. He 
is said to have exhibited himself in public with a placard 
on his hat bearing the inscription of Corsica Boswell, and 
he published in 1768 a “Journal of a Tour in Corsica.” 
Having become intimate with Dr. Johnson, he made a 
journey with him to the Western Islands in 1773. His 
vanity, curiosity, or other questionable motive, prompted 
him to seek the society of eminent men, and not unfre- 
quently rendered him the laughing-stock of those whose 
favour he courted. Dr. Johnson said that Boswell had 
missed his only chance of immortality by not having 
been alive when the “ Dunciad” was written. His ‘“ Life 
of Johnson” (2 vols., 1791) was received with great 
favour. “The Life of Johnson,” says Macaulay, ‘is as- 
suredly a great, a very great work. Homer is not more 
decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare is not more 
decidedly the first of dramatists, . . . than Boswell is 
the first of biographers. He has no second... .. We 
are not sure that there is in the whole history of the 
human intellect so strange a phenomenon as this book. 
Many of the greatest men that ever lived have written 
biography. Bosweil was one of the smallest men that 
ever lived, and he has beaten them all.” Died in 1795. 

See MacauLay’s critique on Croker’s edition of Boswetw’s ‘‘ Life 
of Johnson,” published in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 1831; also 
“London Quarterly Review” for April, 1858; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for April, 1857; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine”’ for March, 1857. 

Boswell, (JAMEs,) son of the preceding, born in 1779. 
He published Malone’s edition of Shakspeare, to which 
he made some additions. Died in 1822. 

Bos/worth, (Joseru,) an eminent English philologist 
and divine, born in Derbyshire in 1788. He studied at 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of LL.D., and in 
1839 received that of D.D. at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He had been previously appointed British chaplain at 
Rotterdam, (1832,) where he resided eight years. His 
studies were principally directed to the Anglo-Saxon 
and kindred dialects; and he has published ‘ Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” (1823,) “A Dictionary of 
the Anglo-Saxon Language,” (1838,) and an edition of 
“King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of the History of 
the World, from the Latin of Orosius.” Dr. Bosworth’s 
distinguished attainments in philology have procured 
him admission to the Royal Institution of the Nether- 
Jands, and other learned societies of Europe ; he is also 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1839. 


Botal, bo-tal’, or Botalli, bo-t4l’lee, (LEONARDO,) a 
distinguished physician and medical writer, born at Asti, 
in the Sardinian States, about 1530, He studied under 
Fallopius, and was subsequently physician to Charles 
IX. and Henry III. 

See Bay eg, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Botalli. See Borat. 

Botelho, bo-tél’yo, or Botello, (NUNO ALVAREZ,) a 
Portuguese navigator, was appointed in 1628 Governor 
of the Portuguese Indies. Died in 1630. 

Botero, bo-ta’ro, (GIOVANNI,) surnamed Benis/1us, 
an Italian ecclesiastic and writer, born at Bene, in Pied- 
mont, in 1540. He was secretary to Saint Carlo Borro- 
meo, and in 1599 was appointed by Charles Emmanuel 
tutor to his children. His political treatise entitled 
“Della, Ragione di Stato” had a high reputation in his 
time. Died in 1617. 

Botetourt, bot/e-tddrt, (NORBORNE BERKELEY,) 
Lorp, born about, 1738, was sent to Virginia as governor 
in 1768. Although he dissolved the house of burgesses 
(1769) for passing resolves against the obnoxious meas- 
ures of the British Parliament, he was very much re- 
spected in the colony. Died in 1770. 

Bot’field, (Bertau,) F.R.S., an English antiquary, 
born in Salop in 1807. He wrote a ‘Tour in Scotland,” 
and other works, Died in 1863. 
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Both, bot, (Joun and ANDREw,) brothers and dis- 
tinguished painters, born at Utrecht about 1610, were 
pupils of Bloemaert, and worked for some years in Italy. 
John is said to have painted the landscapes, while his 
brother supplied the figures and animals. They died 
about 1650.. According to some authors, Andrew died 
in 1656. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bothwell, both’well, or Bodwell,(JAMES HEPBURN,) 
EARL OF, a Scottish courtier and conspirator, noted for 
his audacity and profligacy, was born about 1526. He 
was the son and heir of Patrick, Earl of Bothwell, who 
died in 1556. On the accession of Queen Mary (1561) 
he joined the Protestant party, against which he had be- 
fore fought, and became a member of the privy council. 
In 1562 he formed a conspiracy to seize the queen, but 
was detected and imprisoned. He escaped to France, 
and in his absence was outlawed. He returned in 1565, 
and gained the favour of the queen, “ whose measures,” 
says Hume, “were all directed by his advice and autho- 
rity.” When Darnley was killed in 1567, public opinion 
designated Bothwell as the author or accomplice of the 
crime. He was tried, but no accuser dared to appear ; 
and he was acquitted, with circumstances that confirmed 
the general opinion of his guilt. “The favour which 
Mary openly bore to Bothwell,” says Hume, “kept every 
one in awe.” A large number of nobles signed a paper 
in which they recommended Bothwell to Mary as a hus- 
band. In 1567 he seized the queen (who was returning 
from a visit to Stirling) and carried her to Dunbar Castle, 
with an avowed design to force her to marry him. He ef- 
fected this object without difficulty. (See Mary S1Tuarr.) 
The principal nobility having taken arms against him, 
he escaped to the Orkneys, where, according to a doubt- 
ful story, he subsisted for some time by piracy. Ac- 
cording to Burton, he simply made his escape from the 
Orkneys in a pirate vessel to Denmark. He afterwards 
died in the castle of Draxholm, about 1577. 


See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. iv. chaps. xlv., xlvi., and 
xlvii.; Ropertson, “History of Scotland ;’? Froupe, ‘‘ Reign of 
Elizabeth.” 


Bothwidi, bot/we-dee, (JOHAN,) Bishop of Link6- 
ping, in Sweden, was preacher to Gustavus Adolphus, 
whom he accompanied in his campaigns. Died in 1635. 

Botin, bo’tin, (ANDERS,) a Swedish historian, born in 
1724, wrote a “History of the Swedish Nation to the 
Reign of Gustavus I.,” (1757.) Died in 1790. 

Botschild or Bottschild, bot’shilt, (SAMUEL,) a 
German painter and engraver, born in Saxony about 
1640 ; died in 1707. 

Bott or Bodt, de, deh bot, (JEAN,) a French architect, 
born in 1670, was employed by Frederick I. of Prussia to 
construct the arsenal at Berlin. Died in 1745. 

Bott, (THOMAsS,) an English dissenting divine, born 
at Derby in 1688, published, among other works, an 
answer to Warburton’s “Divine Legation of Moses,” 
(1743-) 

Bot’ta, (ANNE CHARLOTTE LyNcH,) an American 
poetess, born at Bennington, Vermont, was married in 
1855 to Vincenzo Botta, noticed below. A volume of her 
poems has been published. 

Botta, bot’té, (CARLO GIUSEPPE GUGLIELMO,) an 
eminent Italian historian, born at San Giorgio, in Pied- 
mont, about 1768. He graduated in medicine at Turin, 
and in 1795 was appointed surgeon to the French army 
in Italy. He became in 1800 a member of the Con- 
sulta of Piedmont, and in 1803 was elected to the French 
legislative body. He published in 1809 a “ History of 
the War of American Independence,” translated into 
English by G. W. Otis of Boston, and in 1824 his “ His- 
tory of Italy from 1789 to 1814,” (4 vols.,) which is 
written with impartiality, in a spirited and attractive 
style, and is ranked among the best productions of the 
kind in recent Italian literature. His “Continuation of 
Guicciardini’s History of Italy down to 1789” (10 vols.) 
came out in 1832. He also wrote a “History of the 
Nations of Italy from Constantine to Napoleon,” (1825,) 
“ Description of the Isle of Corfu,” a poem entitled “Il 
Camillo, o Vejo conquistato,” and other works. Died 
in Paris in 1837. 


See Trparpo, ‘“‘Biografia degli Italiani illustri;”” F. Beccr, 
‘* Elogio storico di C. Botta,’’ 1839. 
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Botta, (PAoLo EMILio,) a distinguished archzologist 
and naturalist, son of the preceding, born about 1800, 
Being appointed French consul to Alexandria, he visited 
Arabia in 1837, and in 1844 published an ‘ Account of a 
Journey in Yemen in 1837 for the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris.” While consul at Mosul in 1843, he ex- 
cavated at the village of Khorsabad, on the Tigris, in 
the neighbourhood of Mosul, the remains of an Assyrian 
palace containing stones with cuneiform inscriptions, and 
statues similar to those since discovered by Layard. A 
number of these sculptures are now at the Louvre in 
Paris. Botta pubhshed, conjointly with Letronne, Bur- 
nouf, and other savants, a splendid work entitled ‘‘ Monu- 
ments of Nineveh discovered and described by P. E. 
Botta, with Designs by Flandrin,” (5 vols. fol., 1847.) 

See ‘‘ Journal des Débats” for December, 1844. 


Botta, (VINCENZzO,) an Italian statesman, born in 
Piedmont, became professor of philosophy at Turin, and 
in 1849 was elected to the Sardinian Parliament. 

Bottalla, bot-t4l/l4, (GIovANNI Marta,) an Italian 
painter, born at Savona in 1613, was surnamed IL RA 
FAELLINO, from the resemblance of his style to that of 
Raphael. He was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona, and 
executed several works of great merit ‘at Rome and 
Genoa. Died in 1644. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bottani, bot-taé’nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cremona in 1717, became professor in the Acad- 
emy of Mantua. Died in 1784. 

Bottari, bot-ta’ree, (GIOVANNI GAETANO,) an emi- 
nent Italian scholar and ecclesiastic, born at Florence in 
1689. He published in 1738, in conjunction with other 
learned men, a new edition of the “ Vocabolario della 
Crusca,” (6 vols. fol.) He was subsequently appomted 
director of the grand duke’s printing-establishment at 
Florence, professor of ecclesiastical history in the col- 
lege di Sapienza, librarian of the Vatican, and prelate 
of the pontifical court. He wrote, among other antiqua- 
rian works, an account of the monuments found in the 
catacombs of Rome; also a number of valuable critical 
essays. He published in 1741 his excellent edition of 
the “Vatican Virgil,” with the different versions and 
notes. Died in 1775. 

See MazzucHeLul, ‘‘Scrittori d'Italia; F. Grazzini, “‘ Elogio di 
G. G. Bottari,” 1818. 

Bottazzi, bot-tat’see, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet 
and Latin scholar, born about 1770, translated into Latin 
verse Monti’s “Bard of the Black Forest,” (‘“ Barda 
della Selva nera.”’) 

Bottcher or Boettcher, bot’/Ker, BOttger or Boett- 
ger, bot’Ger, (ADOLPH,) a German poet and translator, 
born in Leipsic in 1815. He wrote several original 
poems, among which is “ Till Eulenspiegel,” (1850,) and 
produced translations of the poems of Byron, (12 vols., 
1840-50,) Milton, (1846,) and other English poets. 

Bottcher or Boettcher, (CHRISIIAN,) a German 
painter, born near Aix- . -Chapelle in 1818. Among his 
works are “ Evening in ‘he Black Forest,” and “‘ Young 
Villagers of the Rhine.” 

Bottcher, Boettcher, Bottger, or Boettger, bat’- 
Ger, written also Boettiger, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) the 
inventor of Dresden china, born at Schleitz, in Voigt- 
land, about 1681. Having devoted himself for several 
years to the study of alchemy and chemistry, he suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a porcelain nearly equal in 
beauty and strength to that of China, Died in 1719. 

_ See EnceLuarnt, “ Life of J. F. Boettcher,” (in German,) Leip- 
sic, 1837. 

Bottée de Toulmon, bo’td’ deh tool’mén’, (Au- 
GUSTE,) a French antiquary and writer on music, born 
in Paris in 1797; died in 1850. 

See Vincent, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. A. Bottée de Toulmon,”” 
IO5!. 

Bottex, bo’téks’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French medical 
writer, born in 1796, lived at Lyons. Died in 1849. 

Botticelli, bot-te-chel’/lee, (SANDRO or ALESSANDRO,) 
an eminent Italian painter, surnamed FILIpeprt, (fe-le- 
pa’pee,) born at Florence about 1440, was a pupil of 
Filippo Lippi. He was patronized by the popes Sixtus 
IV. and Pius IV., and painted in the chapel of the Vatican 
frescos which display great power ofimagination. Having 
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returned to Florence, he became a disciple of Savonarola, 
and neglected his art. Died in 1515. 


See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Bottiger or Boettiger, bét/te-Zer, (KARL AUGUST,) 
an eminent German archeologist and /ittérateur, born 
at Reichenbach, in Saxony, in 1760, resided at Weimar, 
and -was a friend of Goethe, Wieland, and other eminent 
German writers, A collection of his essays, etc. (“‘ Kleine 
Schriften”) was published in 3 vols., 1837-38. Died in 
1835. 

See Kari WitHeLm BorrTiceEr, ‘‘ Karl August Béttiger: biogra- 
phische Skizze,”? 1837; NostTiz und JAENKENDORF, “ K. A. Bottiger: 
sem Bild, sein Denkmal,” 1836; “ Foreign Quarterly Review’ for 
January, 1836. 

Bottiger or Boettiger, bot’te’Ger, (KARL WILHELM,) 
an eminent Swedish poet, of German extraction, born at 
Westerds in 1807, is a son-in-law of Tegnér. He ob- 
tained the degree of doctor in philosophy at Upsal in 
1833, and has been twice crowned by the Swedish Acad- 
emy. He has published poems of great merit, and pro- 
duced a translation of Tasso’s ‘“ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
and of Uhland’s ballads. 

Bottiger or Boettiger, (KARL W1LHELM,) a Ger- 
man historian, and professor of literature and history at 
Erlangen, born at Bautzen in 1790, wrote a “ History of 
Germany,” (1838,) and “ History of the Electorate and 
Kingdom of Saxony.” 

Bottoni, bot-to’nee, (ALBERTO,) an Italian physician, 
born at Padua, where he became professor of medicine. 
Died in 1596. 

Bottoni, (DOMENICO,) a learned physician, and cor- 
responding member of the Royal Society of London, 
born at Leontini, in Sicily, in 1641; died in 1731. 

Bottrigari, bot-tre-g4’1ce, (I RCOLE,) an Italian mathe- 
matician and miscellaneous writer, born at Bologna in 
1531; died in 1612. 

Botts, (JoHN MInor,) an American statesman, born 
at Dumfries, Prince William county, Virginia, in 1802. 
He studied law, joined the Whig party, and was elected 
a member of Congress in 1839. He was re-elected in 
1841, supported Mr. Clay in 1844, and was returned to 
Congress in 1847. He was one of the few Southern 
members who co-operated with John Quincy Adams in 
his defence of the right of petition. After the dissolu- 
tion of the Whig party he acted with the American party. 
He opposed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 
1854, and was a constant adherent of the Union during 
the civil war, after which he supported the Republican 
party. Died in January, 1869. 

Bottschild. See BorscHILp. 

Boturini Benaduci, bo-too-ree’nee ba-n4-doo’chee, 
(LORENZO,) a native of Milan, who visited Mexico in 
1735, and was afterwards appointed historiographer of 
the Indies. He wrote a ‘General History of North 
America,” (in manuscript.) Died about 1750. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” vol. i. book i. 


Botzaris. See Bozzaris. 

Boubée, boo’ba’, (NEREE,) a French geologist, born at 
Toulouse in 1806, published several works on geology. 

Bouchard or Bouchart, boo’shar’, (ALAIN,) a 
French chronicler and jurist, born about 1470. 

Bouchard, (AMAury,) a French statesman, born at 
Saint-Jean-d’Angély about 1480. 

Bouchard, (Davin.) See AUBETERRE. 

Bouchardat, boo’shar’da’, (ADOLPHE,) a French 
chemist and pharmacist, born about 1810 in Paris, where 
he became professor of hygiene in the Faculty of Medicine. 
He has written various scientific works. 

Bouchardon, boo’sh&r’don’, (EDMF,) an eminent 
French sculptor, born at Chaumont-en-Bassigny in 1698. 
He studied under the younger Coustou in Paris, and 
subsequently passed ten years at Rome. He became, 
after his return, professor in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
The “Fountain of Grenelle” in Paris is esteemed his 
master-piece ; his equestrian statue of Louis X V., upon 
which he was employed twelve years, was destroyed by 
amobin1792. He executed a number of bas-reliefs and 
bronze statues of great merit, and was also skilled in 
etching and design. Died in 1762. 


See A.C. P. pe Cayius., “ Vie @’E. Bouchardon,” 1762; FonTE- 
NAY, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes,’’ 
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Bouchaud, boo’shd’, (MarHiru ANTOINE,) a French 
jurist, born in Paris in 1719, became professor of Jaw in 
the College of France in 1774. He was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and contributed a number of legal 
articles to the “ Encyclopédie.” Died in 1804. 

Bouche, boosh, (HoNoRE,) born at Aix in 1598, wrote 
a ‘‘ Description of Provence.” Died in 1671. 

Bouche, boosh, (MArrIn,) a Flemish engraver of 
portraits, supposed to have been born at Antwerp, flou- 
rished about 1680. 7 

Bouchel, boo’shél’, (LAUREN’,) a-French jurist and 
legal writer, born at Crespy in 1559; died in 1629. 

Boucher, boo’sha’, (ALEXANDRE JEAN,) a French 
musician, surnamed THE ALEXANDER OF VIOLINS, born 
in Paris in 1770. He was patronized by Charles IV. and 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain. 

Boucher, (FRaNGoIS,) a celebrated French painter, 
born in Paris in 1703. He studied under Le Moine, 
and in 1765 succeeded Vanloo as painter to Louis XV. 
Among his master-pieces we may name “ Venus order- 
ing Arms for Aineas,” and “The Bath of Diana.” His 
works are censured for mannerism, meretricious attrac- 
tions, and wanton tendencies. Died in 1770. 

See C. Branc, “Histoire des Peintres;’? Grimm et DIDEROT, 
“*Correspondance Littéraire.”’ 

Boucher, (JEAN,) a French theologian, born in Paris 
about 1548, was a violent partisan of the Jeague against 
Henry [V., and a “trumpet of sedition.” Died in 1644. 

See Mkzeray, ‘‘ Histoire de Henri IV.” 

Boucher, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Besan- 
con, published his Travels in Palestine, (1626.) 

Boucher, bow’cher, (JONATHAN,) an English philolo- 
gist and political writer, born near Wigton, in Cumber- 
land, about 1738. He emigrated to Virginia about 1756, 
and became rector of Hanover, King George county, in 
1761. He adhered to the royal cause in the Revolution, 
was forced to resign his charge, and returned to England 
in 1775. About 1784 he obtained the vicarage of Epsom, 
in Surrey. He published in 1797 a “ View of the Causes 
and Consequences of the American Revolution.” He 
spent many years in compiling a “Glossary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,” which was unfinished when he 
died in 1804. Parts 1 and 2 of this work appeared in 
1832. 

Boucher d’Argis, boo’sha/ dar’zhe’, (ANDRE JEAN,) 
son of Antoine Gaspard, born in Paris in 1751. Having 
publicly denounced Marat, he was condemned to death 
by the Revolutionary tribunal, and executed in 1794. 

Boucher d’Argis, (ANTOINE GASPARD,) a French 
jurist, born in Paris in 1708, contributed legal treatises 
to the “Encyclopédie Méthodique.” Died in 1791. 

Boucher de la’ Richarderie, boo’sha’ deh 14 re’- 
shard‘re’, (GILLEs,) a French /#t/ératewr, born at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye in 1733, published a ‘ Universal Li- 
brary of Travels,” (6 vols., 1808.) Died in 1810. 

Boucher de Perthes, boo’shd’ deh part, (JACQuES,) 
a French archeologist, born at Rethel in 1788. He 
wrote several dramas, and a dictionary of passions and 
sensations, entitled “Hommes et Choses,” (“Men and 
Things,” 4 vols., 1851.) His reputation is founded chiefly 
on his work called “La Création,” (5 vols., 1839-41,) 
and his. ‘Celtic and Antediluvian Antiquities,” (1847.) 
Died at Abbeville in August, 1868. He has becn called 
the founder of the science of archzeo-geology. 

Boucherie, boosh’re’, (AUGUSTE,) a French chemist, 
born at Bordeaux in 1801. He invented a method of 
rendering wood incorruptible by impregnating it with 
sulphate of copper. 

Boucheron, boosh’r6n’, (CARLO,) an Italian scholar 
and writer, of French extraction, born in Turin in 1773. 
Died in 1838. 


See T, Vauuaurl, “De C. Boucherono,” 1838. 


Boucheseiche, boosh’sdsh’, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) a 
French /térateur, born at Chaumont in 1760, translated 
the ‘“ Historical and Geographical Description of Hin- 
dostan,” from the English of Rennel. Died in 1825. 

Bouchet, boo’shd’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE,) a French 
surgeon, born at Lyons in 1785, originated a method of 
healing by the first intention after amputations. Died 
in 1839, 


See CasTELuan, “ Notice sur le Docteur Bouchet,” 18490. 
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Bouchet, (FrEDERIC JULEs,) a French architect and 
designer, born in Paris in 1799. He published several 
professional works, among which is “Compositions an- 
tiques,” (1850.) 

Bouchet, (GuILLAUME,) a French /ittérateur, born at 
Poitiers in 1526; died in 1606. 

Bouchet, (JEAN,) a French writer, born at Poitiers 
in 1476, published “ Annals of Aquitaine,” (1524.) Died 
about 1550. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’ 

Bouchet, du, dii boo’shd’, (JEAN,) a French writer on 
genealogy, born in 1599; died in 1684. 

Bouchetel, boosh’tél’, or Bochetel, bosh’tél’, (GuIL- 
LAUME,) born in the province of Berry, became secretary 
to Francis I., King of France. Died in 1558. 

Boucheul, boo’shul’, (JosEru,) a French jurist and 
legal writer, born at Dorat; died in 1706. 

Bouchitté, boo’she’ta’/, (LouIS FIRMIN HERVE,) a 
French Zéttérateur, and professor of history at Versailles, 
born in Paris in 1795, published a “ History of the Proofs 
of the Existence of God,” (1841,) and other works. 

Bouchon-Dubournial, boo’shdn’ dii’boor‘ne‘4l’, 
(HeENRI,) a French /ttérateur, born at Toul in 1749, trans- 
lated “Don Quixote,” and other works of Cervantes. 
Died in 1828. 

Bouchotte, boo’shot’, (JEAN BAprisrz NoEL,) born 
at Metz, in France, in 1754, was minister of war from 
April, 1793, until April 1, 1794. Died in 1840. 

Boucicault, boo’se’k6’, sometimes written Bourci- 
cault, (D1on,) a dramatist and actor, born in Dublin 
in £822. He produced about 1841 a successful comedy 
called “London Assurance,” and afterwards numerous 
dramas, some of which he translated from the French. 

Boucicaut, de, deh boo’se’kd’, (JEAN le Meingre— 
leh maNngr’,) a French soldier, who became a marshal 
under Charles V. of France. Died in 1370. 

Boucicaut, de, (JEAN LE MEINGRE,) son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Tours in 1365, distinguished himself in 
the war against the Turks in 1396, and became marshal 
of France in 1412. Being taken prisoner at the battle 
of Agincourt, he died in England in 1421. 


See Dr Pituam, “ Histoire du Maréchal Boucicaut,’’ 1697; D’Au- 
BiGNny, ‘‘ Vies des Hommes illustres,’’ tome vil. 


Boucquet, boo’kd’, (Vicror,) a Flemish painter of 
history, born at Furnes in 1619. ‘The Judgment of 
Cambyses” is called his master-piece. Died in 1677. 

Bouddha or Boudha. See Booppua. 

Boudet, boo’dd’, (CHARLES Ernesv,) a French medi- 
cal writer, born in 1813 ; died in 1849. 

Boudet, (JEAN,) Comre, a French general of division, 
born at Bordeaux in 1769. He fought against the Eng- 
lish in the West Indies in 1794, Ee in the subsequent 
campaigns of Holland and Austria. For his services at 
Aspern and Essling, he was created by Napoleon grand 
officer of the legion of honour. Died in 1809. 

See De Cource tess, “ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais,”” 

Boudewyns, bow’deh-fins’, (ANTOON FRANCISCUS,) 
a Flemish painter, born at Brussels about 1660, was a 
pupil of Van der Meulen. His landscapes are highly 
praised. | 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Boudewyns, (MICHAEL,) a physician of Antwerp, 
was professor of anatomy and surgery in that city. Died 
in 1681. 

Boudinot, boo’de-not, (ELTAS,) an American patriot 
and philanthropist, born in Philadelphia in 1740. He 
studied law, which he practised in New Jersey, and was 
a zealous advocate of the patriotic cause in the Revolu- 
tion. In 1777 he was appointed commissary-general of 
prisoners, and elected a delegate to Congress, of which 
he became president in 1782. He was director of the 
mint at Philadelphia from 1796 to 1805, after which he 
resided at Burlington, New Jersey. He was chosen the 
first president of the American Bible Society in 1816. 
Among his writings is “The Star of the West; or, An 
Attempt to discover the Lost Tribes of Israel.” He 
bequeathed large amounts of money and land to chari- 
table institutions. Died in 1821. 

Boudon, boo’dén’, (HENRT MARIE,) a French eccle- 
siastic and religious writer, born in the department of 
Aisne in 1624; died in 1702. 


Boudot, boo’do’, (JEAN,) a French printer and book- 
seller, published in 1704 a “ Latin-French Dictionary,” 
which was long popular in schools. Died in 1706. His 
son, of the same name, was distinguished as a printer 
and bibliographer. Died in 1754. 

Boué, boo’d’, (AM1,) a French geologist, born at Ham- 
burg in 1794, published several works on geology, and 
“Yurkey in Europe,” (‘La Turquie en Europe,” 1840.) 

Bouelles, boo’él’, sometimes written Bouilles, | Lat. 
Bovit’/Lus,] (CHARLES,) a French mathematician and 
philologist, born at Sancour, in Picardy, about 1470, 
published ‘The Book of the Art and Science of Geom- 
etry,” (1511,) and “ Three Books of Common Proverbs,” 
(“ Proverbiorum vulgarium Libri tres,” 1531.) Died 
about 1550. 

Bouffé, boo’fa’, a popular French comedian, born in 
Paris about 1800; died in 1853. 

Bouflers, de, deh boo’flair’, (LouIs FRANGoIS,) Duc, 
a celebrated French marshal, born in 1644, served under 
Turenne in Holland and Germany. He had a principal 
share in the victory of Steenkerke in 1692, and in 1693 
obtained the rank of marshal. In 1695 he defended 
Namur a long time against the allies under William III. 
of England, and in 1708 maintained Lille for nearly three 
months against Prince Eugene. He received from Louis 
XIV. the order of Saint Louis and many other distinc- 
tions, and was created a knight of the Golden Fleece 
by the King of Spain. The last battle in which he was 
engaged was that of Malplaquet, (1709,) where he com- 
manded the right wing; and his retreat on that occasion 
was esteemed a master-piece of military skill. Died in 
L700. 

See ‘‘ Vie du Maréchal de Bouflers,” Lille, 1852; CHARLES DE LA 
Rug, “‘Oraison funébre de M. le Maréchal de Bouflers,” 1711. 

Bouflers, de, (MARIE FRANCOISE CATHERINE de 
Beauvau Craon—deh bd’vd’ kra’6n’,) MARCHIONESS, 
a French lady of distinguished talents and accomplish- 
ments, was the wife of the Marquis de Bouflers-Remien- 
court, captain of the guards to Stanislaus Augustus, King 
of Poland. She was a friend and correspondent of Vol- 
taire. Died in 1787. 

Bouflers, de, (STANISLAS,) MARQUIS, a mediocre 
French writer, son of the preceding, born at Lunéville 
in 17373; died in 1815. 

Bouflers-Rouvrel, boo’flair’/roov’rél’, (MARIE CHAR- 
LOTTE HippoLyvre,) COUNTESS, born in Paris in 1724, 
was a friend of Rousseau and other celebrated French 
writers, and a correspondent of Hume. Died in 1800. 

See J. J. Rousseau, “Correspondance ;”? Hume, ‘‘ Private Cor- 
respondence.” 

Bougainville, boo’gan’vél’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French 
littérateur, brother of the navigator, born in Paris in 1722, 
was a member of the French Academy and secretary of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1763. 

Bougainville, de, deh boo’gan’vél’, (Lours AN- 
TOINE,) a celebrated French navigator, born in Paris in 
1729, accompanied Montcalm to America in 1756, as his 
aide-de-camp. In 1766 he set sail with the frigate La 
Boudeuse and the ship L’Etoile for the Falkland Is- 
lands, being charged by the government with the trans- 
fer of the French colony of Port Louis, on one of those 
islands, to the Spaniards. Continuing his yoyage, he 
discovered a number of islands in the South Sea, and 
gave the name of Navigator’s Islands to the Samoan 
Archipelago. He also saw part of the group afterwards 
called New Hebrides by Captain Cook. He returned 
to France in 1769, having been the first French navi- 
gator who made the circuit of the world. His account 
of his voyage (‘ Voyage autour du Monde”) appeared 
in 1771, and was translated into English and German. 
Bougainville was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Died in 1814. 

See Marius Pascat, ‘‘ Essai historique sur la Vie de Bougain- 
ville,’ 1831. 

Bougeant, boo’zhén’, (GUILLAUME HYACINTHE,) a 
French Jesuit and historical writer, born at Quimper in 
1690, wrote a ‘‘ History of the Treaty of Westphalia,” 
and other works. Died in 1743. 

Bougerel, boozh’rél’, (JoSEPH,) a French ecclesiastic 
and /ittérateur, born at Aix in 1680, wrote “Memoirs at 
Illustrious Men.” Thed in 1753. 
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Bouget, boo’zha’, (JEAN,) a French Orientalist, born 
at Saumur in 1692, became professor of Hebrew in the 
college of the Propaganda at Rome. He published 
“ Rudiments of Hebrew Grammar,” and other learned 
works. Died in 1775. 

Boughton, baw’ton, (GrorGE H.,) a distinguished 
contemporary painter of landscapes and genre, was born 
in England, and resided many years in London and on 
the continent. He afterwards settled at Albany, in New 
York, where he has produced many works of great merit. 
Among these may be named his ‘Coming through the 
Rye,” ‘““The Ambush,” and “ Passing into the Shade.” 

See TuckerMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Bougouine, boo’gwan’, (SImoNn,) a French “ittérateur, 
born about 1490, was a valet of Louis XII. 

Bougrov. See Boocrov. 

Bouguer, boo’gair’, (PIERRE,) a celebrated French 
mathematician, born at Le Croisic, in Lower Brittany, in 
1698. Having obtained several prizes from the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, he became an associate of that bod 
in 1731. His “Treatise on the Gradation of Light” 
came out in 1729, and in 1736 he accompanied La Con- 
damine and Godin to Peru, in order to measure a degree 
of the meridian. He published an account of this opera- 
tion, entitled “‘Theory of the Figure of the Earth,” 
(1749.) He also wrote a “Treatise on Mechanics and 
Dynamics,” anda“ Treatise on Navigation and Pilotage,” 
(1753,) and invented an instrument which he named the 
heliometer. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. Died in £758. 

See article “‘ Bouguer”’ in the “‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ by Brot ; 
LaAvperTHONIEg, ‘‘ Relation de la Conversion et de la Mort de Bou- 
guer,” 1784, 

Bouhier, boo’e-a’, (JEAN,) a learned jurist, and mem- 
ber of the French Academy, born at Dijon in 1673, be- 
came president of the parliament of Dijon in 1704. He 
published a number of legal works, and valuable criti- 
cisms on classical subjects. ‘He was,” says Abbé Olivet, 
“a savant of the first order.” Died in 1746. 

See Ouprn, ‘“‘Commentarius de Vita J. Bouhierii,”’ 1746; D’ ALEM- 
BERT, ‘“‘ Eloges.”” 

Bouhours, boo’oor’, (DOMINIQUE,) a French Jesuit 
and etymologist, born in 1628 in Paris, where he became 
professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres. He published 
in 1671 “Conversations of Aristes and Eugenius,” and 
“Remarks and Doubts on the French Language.” These 
works were received with great favour by some critics, 
and severely assailed by Ménage and others. He also 
wrote a “Life of Francis Xavier,’”’ which was translated 
into English by Dryden. Died in 1702. 

See Nictron, “ Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
Anprt Dacimr, ‘ Eloge de Bouhours,” 1702. 

Bouillard, boo’yar’, (JACQUES,) a French engraver, 
born in 1744; died at Paris in 1806. 

Bouillart, boo’yar’, (JACQUES,) a French ecclesiastic 
and historian, born at Meulan in 1669; died in 1726. 

Bouillaud, boo’yd’, or Bouilliaud, boo’ye-o’, (Is- 
MAEL,) a French astronomer, born in Loudun in 1605 ; 
died in 1694. 

Bouillaud, (JEAN Baprtisre,) professor of clinics in 
the Medical Faculty of Paris, born at Angouléme in 1796. 
He contributed numerous articles to the “ Revue Médi- 
cale” and other journals, and published a “Treatise on 
Medical Nosography,” (5 vols., 1846.) 

Bouillé, de, deh boo’ya’, (FRANCOIS CLAUDE AMOUR,) 
Margulis, a distinguished French general, born in Au- 
vergne in 1739. In the war of American independence, 
while Governor of Guadeloupe, he defended the French 
Antilles against the English, and captured several of 
their islands. He was a devoted royalist, and active in 
promoting the escape of Louis XVI. from Paris: on the 
failure of that enterprise, he repaired to Russia, in order 
to obtain assistance from the empress Catherine. He 
died in England in 1800, leaving interesting “Memoirs 
of the French Revolution,” which were published in 
English, (1797,) German, (1798,) and French, (1801.) 


See Turers, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise ;” RENE DE 
Bouirr#, “ Essai sur la Vie du Marquis de Bouillé,”’ 1853 ; CARLYLE, 
“French Revolution.” 


Bouilles. See BouELLES. 
Bouillet, boo’ya’, (JEAN,) a French physician, born 
near Beziers in 1690; died in 1777. 


Bouillet, (JzEAN Barrisrr,) a French geologist, born 
at Cluny in 1799, has written on minerals and fossils, 
and on the geology of Auvergne and Puy-de-Dome. 

Bouillet, (Marie Nico.as,) a French lexicographer, 
became inspector of the University of Paris, where he 
was born in 1798. He published a “ Classical Diction- 
ary of Sacred and Profane Antiquity,” (1841,) and other 
works. 

Bouillier, boo’ye-a’, (FRANCISQUE,) a French philos- 
opher, born at Lyons in 1813, published a ‘“ History of 
the Cartesian Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1854.) 

Bouillon. See GODFREY. 

Bouillon, de, deh boo’yon’, (EMMANUEL THEODORE 
de la Tour d’Auvergne—deh 14 toor dd’varfi’,) a 
French cardinal, son of Frédéric Maurice, noticed below, 
was born in 1644. He became chief almoner to Louis 
XIV. Died in 1715. : 

Bouillon, de, (FREDERIC MAURICE DE LA TOUR 
D’AUVERGNE,) Duc, elder brother of Marshal Turenne, 
was born at Sedanin 1605. He fought under his uncle the 
Prince of Orange, and subsequently entered the French 
service. Appointed lieutenant-general in 1642, he shared 
with Prince Thomas of Savoy the command of the army 
of Italy. During the wars of the Fronde he was an ad- 
herent of the princes fighting against Mazarin. Died 
in 1652. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de la Viede F. M. dela Tour d’ Auvergne,”’ edited 
by AUBERTIN, 1692; Pinarp, ‘‘ Chronologie Militaire.” 

Bouillon, de, (HENRI DE LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE,) 
Duc, a French marshal, originally Viscount Turenne, 
born in 1555, was a grandson of the Constable of Mont- 
morency. At an early age he became a Calvinist, and 
was a zealous partisan of Henry of Navarre, who ap- 
pointed him lieutenant-general of his armies. He mar- 
ried for his second wife Elizabeth of Nassau, daughter 
of William Prince of Orange. One of the sons of this 
marriage was the celebrated Turenne. Marshal Bouillon 
was a patron of learned men, and founded at Sedan a 
college and library. Died in 1623. 

See J. Marsovuier, “ Histoire de H. de la Tour d’Auvergne, Duc 
de Bouillon,’”’ 1709; ANSELME, “‘ Histoire généalogique des Pairs de 
France.” 

Bouillon, de, (ROBERT DE LA MaArck,) Duc, a French 
marshal, born in 1492, became lieutenant-general of 
Normandy. Died in 1556. 


See BranTOme, “‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”’ 


Bouillon-Lagrange, boo’yén’ 14’grénzh’, (EpM» 
JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French chemist, physician, and writer, 
born in Paris about 1765, became apothecary to the im- 
perial household. Died about 1840. 

Bouilly, boo’ye’, (JEAN NIcoLAs,) a French drama- 
tist and miscellaneous writer, born in the department of 
Indre-et-Loire in 1763; died in Paris in 1842. 

See E. Lecouve#, “J. N. Bouilly,’? 1842. 


Boulage, boo’laézh’, (THoMAS PAscAl,) a French ju- 
rist, born at Orléans in 1769, became professor of French 
law in Paris. He was one of those who offered them- 
selves as a hostage for the liberty of Louis XVI. Died 
in 1820. 

Boulainvilliers, de, deh boo’lan’ve’ye-a’, (HENRI,) 
a French historian, born in Normandy in 1658, was a son 
of Francois, Count of Saint-Saire. He wrote a “Chro- 
nological Abridgment of the History of France,” and 
other works on French history, also a “Life of Mo- 
hammed,” (1730.) Died in 1722. 

See Baytr, ‘‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;?? Qu¥trarp, 
“La France Littéraire.”’ 

Boulanger, boo’lén’zha’, (JEAN,) a French engraver, 
born at Amiens in 1607; died in 1680, 

Boulanger, (Louts,) a French painter, born in Pied- 
mont in 1806, was a friend of Victor Hugo, whose works 
he illustrated. He gained a first medal in 1836. 

Boulanger, (Nicoras ANTOINE,) a French /étéva- 

teur, born in Paris in 1722, wrote a work entitled “An- 
tiquity Unveiled,” published after his death. Died in 
1759. 
Boulard, boolar’, (ANTOINE MARIE HENRI,) born in 
Paris in 1754, was. appointed by La Harpe his executcr, 
and published the last part of his “Cours de Littérature.” 
He was the owner of a very large and valuable library 
Died in 1825. 
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Boulard, (MICHEL,) a French philanthropist, born in 
Paris in 1761, became upholsterer (¢afisséer) to the em- 
peror. He gave large sums of money to the poor, and 
left a million francs to found a hospital. Died in 1825. 

Boulay, boo’ld’, (Jacqurs,) a French agricultural 
writer of Orléans. Died about 1730. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, boo’ld/ deh 14 murt, (AN- 
TOINE JACQUES CLAUDE JosEPH,) CoMTr, a French 
statesman, born in 1761. He became successively a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred and of the 
council of regency, (1810,) minister of state, and min- 
ister of justice conjointly with Cambacérés. He had a 
pvincipal part in drawing up the Civil Code of Napoleon. 
Died in 1840. 

See ‘‘ Biographie de M. Boulay de Ja Meurthe,”’ 1836. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, (HENRI GEORGE,) COMTE, 
son of the preceding, born at Nancy in1797. In 1837 he 
represented the department of Meurthe in the Chamber 
of Deputies. He was vice-president of the republic from 
December, 1848, to December 2, 1851. Died in Paris 
in £858. 

Boulay, du, dii boo’ld’, [Lat. BuLa’/us,] (CESAR 
Eeassx,) born in the department of Mayenne, was rector 
and historiographer of the University of Paris. Died in 
1678. 

eotiay Paty, boo’la’ pa’te’, (EvaRISTE FELIX Cy- 
PRIEN,) son of Pierre Sébastien, noticed below, born at 
Donges, in Brittany, in 1804. He published a collection 
of “ National Odes,” (1830,) and other poems, and re- 
ceived in 1851 the Montyon prize of the French Academy 
for his “Sonnets on Human Lite.” 

Boulay-Paty, (PIERRE SEBASTIEN,) a French jurist, 
born in Brittany in 1763, filled several offices during the 
Revolution, and became a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred in 1798. Died in 1830. 

Bouldue, bool’diik’, (GILLES FRANGoIs,) a French 
chemist, son of Simon, noticed below, born in 1675, be- 
came professor of chemistry in the Jardin du Roi in 1729. 
Died in £742. 

Bouldue, (StMon,) professor of chemistry at the Jardin 
du Roi, and member of the Academy of Sciences in Paris. 
Died in 1729. 

Boule, bool, (ANDRE CHARLES,) a French cabinet- 
maker, born in Paris in 1642, adorned his works with 
mosaics. He worked for nearly all the sovereigns of 
Europe. Died in 1732. 

Bor1lée, boo’la’, (ErmeNNE Louts,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1728; died in 1799. 

Boulen. See BoLryn, (ANNE.) 

Boulgarine. See BooucArin. 

Boullanger, boo’l6n’zha’, (ANDRE,) a popular French 
preacher, born in Paris about 1578; died in 1657. 

Boullemier, bool’me-a’, (CHARLES,) a French eccle- 
siastic and writer, born at Dijon in 1725; diedin 1803. 

Boullenger de Rivery, boo’lén’zha’ deh rév’re’, 
(CLAUDE FRANCOIS FELIX,) a French jurist and /éttéra- 
feur, born at Amiens in 1725; died in 1758. 

Bowllenois or Boulenois, bool/nwa’, (Louts,) a 
French jurist and legal writer, born in Paris in 1680; 
died in 1762. 

Boulliau, boo’le-d’, or Bouillaud, boo’yd’, [Lat. BuL- 
LIAL/DUS,] a_ distinguished French astronomer, born at 
Loudun in 1605. He wrote ‘ Astronomia Philolaica,” 
(1682,) and other learned works. Died in 1694. 

Boullier, boo’le-4’, (DAvip RENAUD,) a Protestant 
theologian, of French extraction, born at Utrecht in 
1699; died in London in 1759. : 

Boullongne, boo’ldénit’, (BON,) a French painter, son 
of Louis, noticed below, (the first of the name,) born in 
Paris in 1649. He became professor in the Academy of' 
Fine Arts, at Paris, in 1678. His design and composi- 
tion are praised. Died in 1717. 

Boullongne, (Louts,) a French painter and engraver, 
born in Picardy about 1609, worked: in Paris. He had 
remarkable skill as a copyist. Died in 1674. 

Boullongne, (Louts,) son of the preceding, born in 
Paris in 1654, became first painter to the king, and 
director of the Academy of Fine Arts. Died in 1733. 

See HEINECKEN, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Boulogne, de, deh boo’lofi’, (ErizENNE ANTYOINE,) 
born at Avignon in 1747, became Bishop of Troyes in 


1807, was deposed by Napoleon in 1811, and appointed 
Archbishop of Vienne in 1817. His collected works 
were published in 8 vols., (1827 ef seg.) Died in 1825. 

Boul’ter, (HuGH,) born in or near London in 1671, 
became in 1723 Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland. He 
was distinguished for his charities, and his zeal in the 
cause of education. Died in 1742. 

Boul’ton, (MArTrHeEw,) an English mechanician, born 
at Birmingham in 1728. He was the friend and coadju- 
tor of the celebrated Watt, in conjunction with whom he 
effected great improvements in the steam-engine, which 
he also applied to new purposes. His coining-apparatus 
was particularly distinguished for its excellence. His 
services are mentioned in terms of the highest praise by 
Watt. Died in 1809. 

See a “Life of M. Boulton,” published at Birmingham, 1809; 
Henry Howe, “ Eminent American and European Mechanics,” 1847. 

Bouma, béw’m4, (DoMINICK ACRONIUS,) a Dutch 
publicist, was professor of eloquence and political his- 
tory at Franeker. Died in 1656. 

Bouquet, boo’ka’, (Dom MArrTIN,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk, born at Amiens in 1685, published a “ Col- 
lection of the Historians of Gaul and France,” which has 
been continued by several other writers. Died in 1754. 

Bouquier, boo’ke-a’, (GABRIEL,) a French /tlératewr, 
born in Périgord about 1750, was a Jacobin member of 
the Convention, (1792-95.) Died in 1811. 

Bouguin. See BoQuin. : 

Bourbon, boor’bon, [Fr. pron. boor’bén’,| the name 
of a famous French dynasty, which reigned over France 
from 1589 to 1848, excepting the period of the republic 
and the empire of Napoleon I. Henry IV. was the first 
king of the house of Bourbon. The house of Orléans is 
a younger branch of the same family, the founder of 
which was Robert, Count de Clermont, a younger son of 
King Louis IX. Robert died in 1317. (See ORLEANS.) 

Louis DE BourRBoON, first Duke, and Count of Cler- 
mont, was a son of Robert, and was born in 1279. He 
fought with success against the English for Charles le 
Bel, and was created Duke of Bourbon. He died in 1341. 

PIERRE, the second duke, a son of Louis I., was born 
in 1310. He was a brave warrior, and was killed at the 
battle of Poitiers in 1356. 

His son, Louis IL. third Duke of Bourbon, born in 
1337, distinguished himself in battle against the English. 
In 1391 he led a successful crusade against the pirates 
of Tunis. Died in 1410. 

JEAN, the fourth duke, born in 1381, was the eldest 
son of Louis II. He was a leader of the Armagnac 
party in the civil war. He was taken prisoner by the 
English at Agincourt, and confined until his death in 1434. 

His son CHARLES I., born in 1401, became fifth Duke 
of Bourbon. He rendered important military services 
to the dauphin, (Charles VII.,) and defended Orléans 
against the English in 1428. Died in 1456. 

Jean IL, the sixth duke, born about 1426, was the 
eldest son of Charles I. He joined the Duc de Bretagne 
and others in the league against Louis XI., (gue du bien 
public.) In 1483 he became Constable of France. Died 
in 1488. : 

The seventh duke was CHARLES, Cardinal de Bourbon, 
ason of Charles I., born in 1437. He was a diplomatist 
and a favourite counsellor of Louis XI. 

See DesorMEAvx, ‘‘ Histoire de la Maison de Bourbon,” 5 vols., 
1772-88. } 

Bourbon, (NIcoas,) surnamed THE ELDER, a French 
scholar and distinguished Latin poet, born near Bar-sur- 
Aube in 1503; died in 1550. 

Bourbon, (NICOLAS,) THE YOUNGER, nephew of the 
preceding, born near Bar-sur-Aube in 1774. He- be- 
came professor of Greek at the Royal College in 1611, and 
was a member of the French Academy. Died in 1644. 

Bourbon, de, (ANTOINE.) See ANTONY OF Bour- 
BON. 

Bourbon, de, deh boor’bén’, (CHARLES,) DUC, usually 
called CONSTABLE BouRBON, (Connétable de Bourbon,) 
a famous French general, born in February, 1490, was 
ason of Gilbert Bourbon, Count of Montpensier. He 
married the heiress of the Duke of Bourbon, and ob- 
tained with her the title of duke. Having served several 
campaigns in Italy, he received in 1515 the office of 
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constable, the highest military office in the kingdom of 
France. He contributed to the victory of Marignano, 
(1515,) and in the next year was chosen viceroy of the 
Milanese. His loyalty to Francis I. was shaken by 
various injuries and acts of ingratitude, which historians 
attribute to the influence of the king’s mother, Louisa 
of Savoy. Her motiveis supposed to have been resent- 
ment for the coldness or contempt with which he treated 
her amorous overtures. About 1521 he was deprived by 
legal process of his estates, which were claimed by Louisa 
of Savoy. This transaction determined the haughty duke 
to accept the brilliant offers which he had received from 
Charles V., for whose service he raised a large body of 
Cermans in 1523. He became lieutenant-general of the 
emperor in Italy, and had a high command at the battle 
of Pavia, (1525.) The victory at this place is attributed 
by some writers to his skill. (See AVALos, MARQUIS 
OF Pescara.) He was regarded with distrust by Charles 
V., who neglected to pay the German troops commanded 
by Bourbon. Disgusted by the conduct of Charles, he 
resolved to become an independent prince and to satisfy 
his mutinous troops with the spoils of conquest. His 
first enterprise was extremely bold, and conducted with 
great ability. He led his army three hundred miles or 
more through a hostile country, and assaulted Rome. 
He was the first who mounted the wall, and was killed 
among the first, on the 6th of May, 1527. His victo- 
rious army (which contained many Lutherans) pillaged 
the city, and committed frightful excesses. He was 
reputed the ablest French general of his time. The 
Constable Bourbon forms a prominent character in 
Byron’s drama entitled ‘““The Deformed Transformed.” 

See Rozertson, ‘‘ History of Charles V.;’? BRANTOME, ‘*Vies 
des grands Capitaines ;”? GuIccIARDINI, “ Historia d’Italia ;’? Gatt- 
LARD, “‘ Histoire de Francois 1;”? N. Baupor pE JuILty, ‘‘ Histoire 
secréte du Connétable de Bourbon,” 1612; Von SCHWARTZENAU, 
“Der Konnetable Kar] von Bourbon, Bilder aus seinem Leben,” 
1852; Major-General JoHN Mircne tt, “Biographies of Eminent 
Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,’’ 1865. 

Bourbon, de, (CHARLES,) CARDINAL, born in 1520, 
was a brother of Antoine de Bourbon, and an uncle of 
Henry IV. of France. He was one of the chiefs of the 
Catholic League, and was proclaimed king, with the title 
of Charles X., in 1589. He was recognized as such by 
the Parliament of Paris and the majority of the people. 
Died in 1590. 

See J. Dusreut, ‘‘ Vie de Charles de Bourbon,” 1612 ; StsMoNDI, 
“* Histoire des Frangais.’’ 

Bourbon, de, (CHARLES,) Cardinal Vendéme, a rela- 
tive of the preceding, born about 1560. He was ason 
of Louis, first Prince de Condé. Died in 1594. 

Bourbon, de, (Louis HENR!I,) Duc, son of Louis, 
born at Versailles in 1692. After the death of Louis 
XIV., he was placed at the head of the council of re- 
gency, and was subsequently first minister of Louis XV. 
Died in 1740. 

Bourbon, de, (Luis ANTONIO,) a younger son of 
Philip V. of Spain, born in 1727, was made a cardinal 
about the age of eight, but renounced that office when 
he arrived at manhood, Died in 1785. 

Bourbon, de, (Lurs Martia,) a Spanish prelate, born 
in 1777, was a son of the preceding. As president of 
the regency, he promulgated the Constitution of 1812, 
and abolished the Inquisition. Died in 1823. 

Bourbon, de, (MArTuHi£EU,) surnamed LE GRAND BA- 
TARD, was a son of Jean II., Duke of Bourbon, and was 
distinguished as a warrior. Died in 1505. 

Bourbon Condé, de, deh boor’bén’ kdn/da’,(Louts,) 
Duc, a French nobleman and soldier, born in 1668, was 
a grandson of the great Condé. Died in 1710. 

Bourbotte, boor’bot’, (PIERRE,) a French Jacobin, 
and member of the National Convention, born near 
Avallon in 1763. Having excited an insurrection, he 
was defeated, and executed in 1795. 

See Turers, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.”” 


Bourcet, boor’sd’/, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French tac- 
tician and military writer, born near Chatellerault in 
1700. Died in 1780. 

Bourchenu, de, deh boorsh‘nii’, (JEAN PIERRE Mo- 
RET,) Marquis de Valbonnais, a French historical writer, 
born at Grenoble in 1651; died in 1730. 

Bourchier, (JoHn.) See BERNERS, LORD. 


Bourchier, boor’chi-er, [Fr. pron. boor’she-a’,] 
Bourgchier, or Bouchier, (HOMAs,) an English ec- 
clesiastic, rose to be Archbishop of Canterbury in 1454, 
cardinal, and lord chancellor of England. He crowned 
Edward IV., Richard III., and Henry VII. and per- 
formed the marriage-ceremony between the Jast-named 
sovereign and Elizabeth of York. Died in 1486, 

See W. F. Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,”’ 
vol. v. chap. xxi., 1860. 

Bourcicault. See BouCcICAULT. 

Bourcier, boor’se-4/, (JEAN LEONARD,) Baron de 
Montureux, (deh mdn‘tii’ruh’,) a French jurist and magis- 
trate, born at Vézelise, in Lorraine, in 1649. He was 
the principal author of the Leopold Code, adopted in 
Lorraine. Died in 1726, 

See M. Satmon, “Etude sur le Président Bourcier,” 1846. 

Bourcier, (JEAN Louts,) Comte de Montureux, a 
French magistrate and jurist, son of the preceding, born 
at Luxembourg in 1687; died in 1737. 

Bourdaille, boor’dal’ or boor’da’ye, (MICHEL,) a 
French theologian, and doctor of the Sorbonne. Died 
in 1694. 

Bourdaisiére, de la, deh 1% boor’da’ze-air’, (JEAN 
BaABOU,) SEIGNEUR, a French statesman, lived about 1570. 

Bourdaloue, boor‘da’/loo’, (Louis,) an eminent 
French pulpit orator and Jesuit, born at Bourges on the 
2oth of August, 1632. Having been successively pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, philosophy, and moral theology, he 
was appointed in 1669 court preacher in Paris, where for 
more than twenty years he preached the sermons during 
Lent and Advent. His discourses were enthusiastically 
admired by Louis XIV. and his court ; and the king ob- 
served that Bourdaloue’s “repetitions were better than 
the novelties of others.” His main object was to con- 
vince, and his chief weapon was logic, compared with 
which he considered pathos of secondary importance. 
His proofs fortify each other by their connection, and 
respond by their gradation to the auditor’s desire to re- 
ceive impressions more and more vivid. He is said to 
have been a shining example of modesty, consistency, 
and other virtues appropriate to his office. His sermons 
were published in 16 vols., 1707-34. Died in 1704. 


See Pricny, “‘ Vie de Bourdaloue,” 1705; VILLENAVE, “‘ Notice 
sur Bourdaloue,’’? 1812; JEAN LasoupeErte, ‘“‘ Notice sur Bourda- 
loue,”? 1825; Dr Sarint-AMAND, “ Notice biographique sur le P. 
Bourdaloue,”’ 1842. 


Bourdeille, de, (CLAUDE.) See MONTRESOR. 

Bourdeilles, de, (PIERRE.) See BRANTOME. 

Bourdelot, boord‘lo’, (JEAN,) a celebrated French 
scholar, published valuable editions of Lucian, Helio- 
dorus, and Petronius. Died in 1638. 

Bourdelot, (PIERRE MICHON,) ABBE, a distinguished 
French physician, born in 1610 at Sens, was patronized 
by Christina of Sweden. He wrote an “Account of Mount 
Etna,” and “The History of Music and its Effects,” 
(1715.) Died in 1685. 

Bourdic-Viot, de, deh boor’dék’ ve’o’, (MARIE 
ANNE HENRIETTE Payan de ]'Btang—pia’yén’ deh 
]4’t6N’,) an authoress, born at Dresden in 1746, was suc- 
cessively married to the Marquis d’Antremont, the Baron 
de Bourdic, and M. Viot. She published eulogies on 
Montaigne and Tasso, and other works. She was eulo- 
gized by Voltaire. Died near Bagnols in 1802. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bourdigné, de, deh boor’dén’ya’, (CHARLES,) a 
French poet, born at Angers ; died in 1531. 

Bourdin, boor’dan’, (GILLEs,) a French scholar, born 
in Paris in 1515, published esteemed commentaries on 
several of the classics. Died in 1570. 

Bourdin, (JACQUES,) a French statesman under Henry 
II., Francis II., and Charles IX., became secretary of 
finance in 1549: He wrote in defence of the rights of 
the Gallican Church. Died in 1567. 

Bourdin, (MAuRIcE,) a French prelate, born in Li- 
mousin, became Archbishop of Braga, and was subse- 
quently elected pope by the German emperor Henry V., 
in opposition to Gelasius II. He was soon after deposed, 
and died in prison in 1122. 

See ARTAUD DE MonTor, ‘‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”” 

Bourdois de la Mothe, boor’dwi’ deh 14 mot, 
(EDME JOACHIM,) a French physician, born at Joigny in 
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1754. He was physician to Louis XVIIL. and Charles 
X. Died about 1830. 

Bourdoise, boor’dw4z’, (ADRIEN,) a French theolo- 
gian, born near Chartres in 1584; died in 1655. 

See Descourveaux, “Vie de M. Bourdoise,”’ 1714; BoucHARD, 
“Vie de M. Bourdoise,’’ 1784. 

Bourdon, boor‘dén’, (Aims,) a French physician, 
born at Cambray in 1638. He published an “ Anatomi- 
cal Description of the Human Body,” and “New Ana- 
tomical Tables.” Died in 1706. 

Bourdon, (Istporer,) an eminent French physician 
and writer, born at Merry, in Orne, in 1796. He practised 
in Paris, and published numerous and valuable works, 
among which are ‘Principles of Medical Physiology,” 
(2 vols., 1828,) “ Principles of Comparative Physiology, 
_or History of the Phenomena of Life in all Beings which 
are endowed with it,” (1830,) and “Illustrious Physi- 
cians and Naturalists of Modern Times,” (1844.) He is 
said to be one of the most brilliant writers of his time. 

See Qu#érarp, “‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Bourdon, (Prerre Louis Marig,) a French mathe- 
matician, born at Alengon in 1799, published “ Elements 
of Algebra,” (1843,) and other works. Died in 1854, 

Bourdon, (SEBASTIEN,) one of the most celebrated 
French painters, born at Montpellier in 1616. At an 
early age he visited Rome, where he formed an intimacy 
with Claude Lorrain, whose pictures he copied with 
admirable exactness. H{1e became in 1648 one of the 
founders and first rector of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in Paris. In 1652 he visited Sweden, 
where Queen Christina appointed him her first painter. 
Among his master-pieces-are his ‘Crucifixion of Saint 
Peter,” in the Louvre, and the “ Woman taken in Adul- 
tery.” Bourdon excelled in historical painting, portraits, 
landscapes, and grotesque subjects, and worked with won- 
derful rapidity and facility. His engravings and designs 
are also highly esteemed. Died in Paris in 1671. 

See R. Dumesnit, ‘‘ Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais;’”? J. PorrE- 
vin, “ Notice historique sur S. Bourdon,” 1812; FELiBIEN, “‘ Entre- 
tien sur les Peintres.” 

Bourdon de la Crosniére, boor’dén’ deh 14 kro’- 
ne-aiR’, (LEONARD JEAN JOSEPH,) a French Jacobin, and 

“—- . . f 
member of the National Convention, born at Longné- 
au-Perche in 1758. He voted for the death of the king, 
and for other violent measures of his party. Having 
quarrelled with Robespierre, he joined Barras as leader 
of the National Guards, and seized the person of his 
former chief and others of the Jacobin faction. He was 
afterwards a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
where he was publicly denounced as an assassin. He 
wrote a “Memoir on National Education,” and other 
works. Died about 1816. 

See Le Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.”’ 

Bourdon de l’Oise, boor’ddn’ deh lw4z, (FRANGOIS 
Louts,) a French revolutionist, born near Compiegne, 
was a member of the National Convention. He advo- 
cated the most violent measures of the Jacobins, but 
joined with the enemies of Robespierre on the 9th Ther- 
midor. He was elected to the Council of Five Hundred, 
and subsequently opposed the republican party. He was 
transported by the Directory to Cayenne, where he died 
in 1797. 

See Tuirrs, “ Histoire de Ja Révolution Frangaise.”’ 

Bourdon de Sigrais, boor’ddn/ deh se’gra’, (CLAUDE 
GUILLAUME,) a French writer, born near Lons-le-Saul- 
nier in 1715, was a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. He published, among other works, a ‘“ History 
of Rats,” and translated into French the ‘‘ Military In- 
stitutes” of Vegetius. Died in 1791. 

See Quérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bourdon de VWatry, boor’dén’ deh va’tre’, (Marc 
ANTOINE,) BARON,-a French administrator, born at 
Saint-Maur in 1761. He was minister of the marine, for 
a short time, about 1800, after which he was prefect of 
Havre, Vaucluse, and Maine-et-Loire. Died in 1828. 


Bourdonnaie. See LA BOURDONNAIE. 
Bourdonnais. See La BourRDONNAIS. 


Bourdot de Richebourg, boor’do’ deh résh’boor’, 
(CHARLES ANTOINE,) a French jurist, born in Paris in 
1685, edited a collection of the common laws of France. 
Died in 1735. 
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Bouré, (PAUL JosEPH,) a Belgian statuary, born in 
1823; died in 1848. : 

. See SoustT DE BoRKENFELDT, ‘f Notice sur la Vie de P. Bouré,” 
1049. 

Bourette, boo’rét’, (CHARLOTTE,) a French authoress, 
born in 1714, published a collection of works in prose 
and verse. She kept in Paris a café which was a resort 
of literary men. Died in 1784. 

Bourg, du, dii boor, (ANNE,) a French magistrate and 
Calvinist, born at Riom, in Auvergne, in 1521. Being 
falsely accused of the assassination of Minard, one of the 
Catholic judges, he was executed in 1559. 

See Stsmononl, “‘ Histoire des Frangais ;”? Henri Doniot, “ Notice 
historique sur A..du Bourg,” 1846; HorrMANN VON WESTHOFFEN, 
**Le Martyr évangélique, A. du Bourg,” 1841. 

Bourgade, boor’g4d’, (FRANGoIS,) a French mission- 
ary, born at Ganjou in 1806, laboured in Algeria, and pub- 
lished “‘ Evenings at Carthage,” (“‘ Soirées de Carthage.”) 

Bourgeat, boor’zha’, (Louis ALEXANDRE MARGUE- 
RITE,) a French /ttévateur, born at Grenoble in 1787; 
died in 1814. 

Bourgelat, boorzh’l2’, (CLAuDE,) the founder of 
veterinary schools in France, born at Lyons in 1712. He 
wrote numerous treatises on veterinary medicine, and in 
1772 established the Royal Veterinary School at Lyons. 
Died in 1799. 


See Grocnirr, ‘‘ Notice sur C. Bourgelat,’’ 1805. 


Bourgeois, boor’zhwa’, (ANICET,) a French drama- 
tist, born in Paris in 1806, produced a large number of 
successful melodramas, vaudevilles, and farces. 

Bourgeois, (DOMINIQUE FRANGOIS,) an ingenious 
French mechanician, born in 1698; died in 1781. 

Bourgeois, bir-joiss’, (Sir FRANcIS,) an English 
painter, of Swiss extraction, born in London in 1756. He 
was appointed, in 1791, painter to the King of Poland, 
and in 1792 became a member of the London Royal 
Academy. He died in 1811, leaving his choice collec: 
tion of more than three hundred pictures to Dulwich 
College, together with a large sum of money for building 
a gallery. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon. 

Bourgeois, (N.,) a French historian, born at La Ro- 
chelle in 1710; died in 1776. 

Bourges, de, deh boorzh, (CLEMENCE,) a French 
lady, born at Lyons, enjoyed a high reputation among her 
contemporaries as a poetess and musician. Died in 1562. 

Bourgo or Bourgh. See BuRGHo. 

Bourgogne, de, Ducs. See BURGUNDY, DUKES OF. 

Bourgogne, de, Dukes. See PHILIP THE GoopD; 
CHARLES. THE BOLD. 

Bourgoing, boor’gwan’, (FRANGOTS,) a French theo- 
logian and religious writer, born in Paris in 1585, became 
confessor to Gaston, Duke of Orléans, and superior-gen- 
eral of the order of the Oratory, (Oratoire.) Died in 1662. 

See Bossuet, “Oraison funébre du P. Bourgoing.”” 

Bourgoing, de, deh boor’gwan’, (CHARLES PAUL 
AMABLE,) BARON, a diplomatist and statesman, son of 
Jean Francois, noticed below, born at Hamburg in 179r. 
He was minister plenipotentiary from France to Saxony 
in 1832, and was made a senator in 1853. 

Bourgoing, de, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) BARON, a French 
diplomatist and writer, born at Neversin 1748. He was 
appointed in 1777 secretary of the embassy to Spain, 
where he resided seven years, and in 1791 was minister 
plenipotentiary at Madrid. His “Picture of Modern 
Spain” (1803) has been translated into English and other 
languages. He also wrote ‘ Historical and Philosophical 
Memoirs on Pius VI. and his Pontificate,” (1798,) and 
made several translations from the German. Diedin 1811. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? ‘London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for October, 1804; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1804. 

Bourgoing de Villefore. See VILLEFORE. 

Bourguet, boor’ga’, (Louts,) a French naturalist and 
antiquary, born at Nimes in 1678, became professor of 
philosophy and mathematics at Neufchatel. He wrote a 
“Treatise on Petrifactions,” (1762,) ‘ Philosophical Let- 
ters on the Formation of Salts and Crystals,” etc., (1729,) 
and other works. He was a friend and correspondent of 
Leibnitz. He is said to have discovered the explanation 
of the Etruscan alphabet. Died in 1742. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Chace, | 
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Bourgueville, de, deh boorg’vél’, (CHARLES,) Sieur 
de Bras, (br4,) a French antiquary, born in 1504, was 
patronized by Francis I. He published “Antiquities of 
the Province of Neustria, now Duchy of Normandy,” 
(1588.) Died in 1593. 

Bourguignon, (F. M.) See BouRIGNON. 

Bourguignon, (the painter.) See Courrols. 

Bourignon, boo’rén‘yon’, (ANTOINETTE,) a French 
visionary, and founder of a sect called by her name, was 
born at Lille in 1616. She pretended to have revelations 
from heaven, in which she was commanded to restore the 
true church. She travelled over a considerable part of 
Europe, making many converts, and while at Amsterdam 
renounced Catholicism. Her works amount to twenty- 
one large octavo volumes. Died in 1680. 

See “Vie d’Antoinette Bourignon,”’ prefixed to her works. 

Bourignon or Bourguignon, boor’gén’yén’, (FRAN- 
coils MaRI&£,) a French antiquary, born at Saintes in 1753, 
published “Topographic Researches on the Gallic and 
Roman Antiquities of Saintonge and Angoumois.” Died 
in 1796. 

Bourke, birk, (Sir R1cHarp,) a general in the British 
service, born at Dublin in 1777, distinguished himself in 
the Peninsular war, and afterwards became Governor of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Died in 1855. 

Bourlet de Vauxcelles. See VAUXCELLES. 

Bourlie, de la, deh ]4 boor‘le’, (ANTroINE de Guis- 
card—deh g¢s’kar’,) ABBE, a French politician, born in 
1658. Having failed in an attempt to excite an insurrec- 
tion of the Protestants against the government, he took 
refuge in England, where he obtained a pension from 
Queen Anne. Being convicted of treason before the 
privy council, he stabbed the chancellor, Lord Oxford, 
for which he was sent to prison, where, it is said, he com- 
mitted suicide, (1711.) 

See Bay te, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Bourmont, de, deh boor’mdn’, (Louris AUGUSTE 
Vicror,) Comte de Ghaisne, (gan,) marshal of France, 
born in the department of Maine-et-Loire in 1773. He 
was a royalist during the Revolution, and fought against 
the republic in the Vendean war from 1794 to 1799. 
Having refused to serve under the First Consul as a gen- 
eral, he was imprisoned about the end of 1800. He made 
his escape in 1804, and took refuge in Portugal. He 
entered the service of Napoleon in 1809 or 1810, distin- 
guished himself in the Russian campaign, and was made 
lieutenant-general in 1814. On the fall of the emperor 
he gave in his adhesion to Louis XVIII, after whose 
flight he again went over to Bonaparte. Unwilling to 
subscribe to the Acte Additionnel, (by which the Bour- 
bons were proscribed,) he offered his resignation to Na- 
poleon, and, after the second restoration, was appointed 
in 1823 to acommand in Spain. He became minister of 
war in 1829, and in 1830 commander-in-chief of the ex- 
pedition which resulted in the conquest of Algiers. He 
was created amarshal the same year. During the revo- 
lution of 1830 he was superseded by General Clausel, and, 
after an exile of several years, died in France in 1846, 

See Dr Lansac, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur le Comte de Bour- 
mont,” 1847; Merson, ‘‘Notice biographique sur le Maréchal de 
Bourmont,” 1847; Arison, ‘‘ History of Europe.” 

Bourn, boorn, (SAMUEL,) an English dissenting divine, 
born in Birmingham in 1713; died in 1796. 

See R. Frexman, “ Life of S. Bourne,” 1799; J. Toutmin, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Rev. S. Bourne,”’ 1809. 

Bourne, boorn, (HuUGH,) founder of the sect of Primi- 
tive Methodists, was born in Staffordshire in 1772. This 
connection, first established in 1810, numbered in 1853 
108,926 members. Mr. Bourne successively visited Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the United States, where he was re- 
ceived with great favour. Died in 1852. 

Bourne, (VINCENT,) a distinguished English scholar 


-and writer, born about 1698, wrote Latin poems which 


Several 
He 


rank among the most elegant of modern times. 
of them were translated into English by Cowper. 
was an usher of Westminster School. Died in 1747. 

Bourne, (WILLIAM STURGES,) an English statesman, 
born at Winchester in 1769. He became a lord of the 
f{reasury in 1807, privy councillor in 1814, and secretary 
of state for home affairs under Canning in 1827. Died 
in 1845. 
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Bournon, de, deh boor’ndn’, (JACQUES one) 
ComrTr, a French mineralogist, born at Metz in 1751, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Geological 
Society of London. He was appointed by Louis X VIII. 
director of his mineral cabinet. He died in 1825, leaving 
a “Treatise on Carbonate of Lime,” and other works. 

Bournonville, boor’ndn’vél’, (ANTON AUGUST,) a 
Danish composer of ballets, born at Copenhagen in 1805. 

Bournouf. See BuRNOUF. 

Bouron. See Borron. 

Bourquelot, boork‘lo’, (Louis FELIx,) a French 
antiquary and /2ttérateur, born at Provins in 1815. He 
succeeded Louandre in the editorship of the “ Littérature 
Frang¢aise contemporaine,” a continuation of a work 
commenced by Quérard. 

Bourrienne, de, deh boo’re-én’,(FAUVELET,) a French 
diplomatist and biographer, born at Sens in July, 1769. 
He was a fellow-student and friend of Bonaparte at the 
school of Brienne. On leaving school they made mutual 
promises of eternal friendship. He and Bonaparte again 
met at Paris in 1792, and renewed their intimate rela- 
tions. In 1796 he became confidential secretary to his 
friend, then general-in-chief of the army of Italy, whom 
he followed to Egypt. He was dismissed from that office 
in 1802, and was appointed minister or chargé-d’affaires to 
Hamburg in 1804 or 1805. Having been accused of pecu- 
lation, he was recalled in 1810. He deserted the cause 
of Napoleon in 1814, and was appointed minister of state 
by Louis XVIII. in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo. 
He published ‘‘ Memoirs of Bourrienne,” (10 vols., 1829- 
31,) which produced a great sensation and was trans. 
lated into many languages, This work is considered par- 
ticularly interesting as throwing light on the character 
of Napoleon; although it is not entirely reliable. Died 
at Caen in 1834. ~ 

See ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bourrit, boo’re’, (Marc THEODORE,) a Swiss natu- 
ralist, born at Geneva about 1739, wrote a “* Description 
of the Glaciers of Savoy,” (1774,) ‘Description of the 
Pennine and Rhetian Alps,” (1781,) and other works. 
He ascended to the top of Mont Blanc with Saussure in 
1787. Died near Geneva in 1815. 

See ‘‘ Notice biographique sur M. T. Bourrit,”’ 1836. 

Bourru, boo’rii’, (EDME CLAUDE,) a French physi- 
cian and writer, born in Paris in 1737; died in 1823. 

Boursault, boor’so’, (EDME,) a French dramatist, 
born at Mucit-’Evéque, in Burgundy, in 1638, published 
the comedies of “Le Mercure galant,” ‘* Atsop in Town,” 
and ‘‘ A¥sop at Court.” Died in 1701. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’ 


Boursier, boor’se-a’, (LAURENT FRANGOIS,) a French 
theological writer, born at Ecouen in 1679, wrote a work 
called “Action de Dieu surles Créatures.” Died in 1749. 

Bourvalais, de, deh boor’v4/l4’, (PAUL PoIsson,) a 
wealthy French financier under the reign of Louis XIV. 
Died in 1719. 

Bousbecq. See BuSBECQ. 

Bourzeis, de, deh boor’za’éss’, (AMABLE,) a French 
hittérateur and theologian, born near Riom in 1606; died 
in 1672. 

Boast: de, deh boo’m&r’, (HENRI JEAN Bap- 
TISTE,) a military engineer in the Prussian service, born 
at Saint-Mihiel in 1749, was killed at the siege of Dant- 
zic in 1807. He wrote an ‘Essay on Fortification,” (4 
vols., 1803.) 

Bousseau, boo’sd’, (JACQUES,) a French sculptor, 
born in 1681, was a pupil of Coustou, and became first 
sculptor to Philip V. of Spain. Died in 1740. 

Boussingault, boo’san’gd’, (JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH 
DIEUDONNE,) a French chemist, born in Paris in 1802, 
served in his youth on the staff of Bolivar in South Amer- 
ica. Inconjunction with Dumas, he determined the pro- 
portions of the gases which constitute air. He made 
contributions to meteorology, and published a “ Treatise 
on Rural Economy,” (2 vols., 1844,) and other works. 
He was a member of the Institute. 

Bousyry, (Cherif-Eddin.) See BoosEEREE. 

Boutard, boo’t&r’, (FRANGOIS,) a French /ttévateur 
and Latin poet, born at Troyes in 1664; died in 1729. 

Boutaric, de, deh boo’t&’rék’, (FRANGOIS,) a French 


| jurist and writer, born at Figeac in 1672; died in 1733- 
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Boutauld, boo’td’, (MicHEL,) a French Jesuit and 
theological writer, born in Paris in 1607; died in 1688. 

_ Boutelle, boo’tél’, (Timoruy,) a distinguished Amer- 
‘can lawyer, born at Leominster, Massachusetts, in 1777, 
practised at Waterville, Maine. Died in 1855. 

Bouteroue, boot’roo’, (CLAUDE,) a French antiquary, 
born in Paris ; died about 1680. 

Bouterwek, boo’ter-wék’, (FRIEDRICH,) a2 German 
philosopher and critic of high reputation, born near 
Goslar, in Hanover, in 1766. He published in 1791 a 
popular romance entitled “ Count Donamar.” In 1802 he 
became professor of philosophy at Gottingen. His “ His- 
tory of Modern Poetry and Eloquence” (12 vols., 1801- 
19) is ranked among the best works of the kind, and 
portions of it have been translated into French, English, 
and Spanish. He also wrote a treatise “On At sthetics,”’ 
(1806,) and a “Manual of Philosophical Science,” (1813.) 
Died at Gottingen in 1828. 

See J. F. BLumensacn, “ Memoria T. Bouterwekii,”’ 4to, 1832; 
*“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bouteville, de, deh boot’vél’, (FRANCoIs de Mont- 
morency—deh mdn’mo‘rén‘se’,) SEIGNEUR, a noted 
French duellist and soldier, born in 1600, fought with 
distinction against the Protestants in the wars of the 
League. He was condemned to death for one of his 
duels, and executed in 1627. He was the father of the 
celebrated Marshal Luxembourg. 

Bouthilier, le, (ARMAND JEAN.) See RANCE. 

Boutillier, boo’te’ye-a/, (MAXIMILIEN JEAN,) a 
French dramatist, was born in Paris in 1745; died in 
1811. 

Boutrays, boo’tra’, orBoutterais,boot’ra’,(RAOUL,) 
[Lat. RopoL’/pHuS BoOTHE’RIUS,] a French writer and 
Latin poet, born at Chateaudun about 1552 ; died in 1630. 

Boutwell, béwt’wel, (GEORGE S.,) an American 
statesman, was born in Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
in 1818. He studied law, and was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1850, and re-elected in 1851. Having 
joined the Republican party, he represented the seventh 
district of Massachusetts in Congress in 1863-69. In 
February, 1868, he advocated, in an able speech, the im- 
peachment of President Johnson, and was placed at the 
head of the committee appointed to report articles of im- 
peachment. He was one of the seven managers who 
conducted the impeachment of Johnson in April. In 
March, 1869, he was appointed by President Grant sec- 
retary of the treasury. 

Bouvard, (ALExIs.) See BouvArR?’, (ALEXIS.) 

Bouvard, boo’var’, (CHARLES,) a French physician, 
born near Vendéme in 1572, became professor in the 
College of France in 1625, and first physician to Louis 
XIII. in 1628. Died in 1658. 

Bouvart or Bouvard, boo’var’, (ALEXIs,) a French 
astronomer, born in Faucigny, near Mont Blane, in 1767. 
He became an assistant in the Observatory of Paris in 
1795, and afterwards a member of the Institute. He 
worked with Laplace, who confided to him all the re- 
searches of detail and calculations of his ‘“ Mécanique 
Céleste.” He rendered important services to practical 
astronomy by his tables of the planet Uranus, (the per- 
turbations of which were first noticed by him,) as sug- 
gesting the existence of a planet then undiscovered. 
Died in 1843. 

See ALFRED GauTirr, ‘‘ Notice sur A. Bouvard,”’ 1844. 

Bouvart, (MicHEL PHILIPPE,) a French physician 
and writer, born at Chartres in 1717, enjoyed a high 
reputation in his time, and became professor of medi- 
cine in the College of France. Died in 1787. 

Bouvenot, boov’no’, (Louris PreRRE,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Arbois in 1756; died at Sens in 1830. 

Bouverie, boo’veh-re’, (EDWARD PLEYDELL,) an 
English politician, son of the Earl of Radnor, was born 
in 1818. He became paymaster-general, and president 
of the poor-law board, in 1855. He is a member of the 
privy council. 

Bouvet, boo’va’, (JoAcHIM,) a French missionary to 
China, born at Mans about 1662. He died in 1732, 
leaving several works on China, 

Bouvet de Cressé, boo’va’ deh kra’sd/, (AUGUSTE 
Jean BapTIsTE,) a French writer of history and educa- 
tional works, born at Provins in 1772; died in 1839. 


Bouvier, boo’ve-4’, (ANDRE MARIE JosEpH,) a 
French physician, was born at Déle in 1746. He prac- 
tised in Paris, and was employed by the mother of Na- 
poleon I. Died in 1827. 

Bouvier, boo-veer’, [Fr. pron. boo’ve-a’,] (JOHN,) a 
jurist and legal writer, born at Codognan, in the south 
of France, in 1787. He emigrated to America about 
1802, and studied Jaw, which he practised in Philadel- 
phia. In 1838 he became a judge of the court of crimi- 
nal sessions. He published a “ Law Dictionary,” (2 vols., 
1839,) which enjoys a high reputation, and a valuable 
work, entitled ‘ Institutes of American Law,” (4 vols., 
1851,) which has received the commendation of several 
eminent jurists. Died in 1851. 

Bouys, boo’e’, (ANDRE,) a French portrait-painter 
and engraver, born at Hyéres, in Var, in 1657; died in 
Paris in 1740. 

Bovadilla. See BoBADILLA. 

Boverio, bo-va’re-o, [ Lat. BovE’RIUS, | (ZACCARIA,) an 
Italian theologian, born at Saluzzo in 1568; died in 1638, 

Boves, bo’vés, (José Tomas,) a Spanish royalist sol- 
dier, notorious for ferocity, born in Castile. He fought 
in South America, and defeated Bolivar at San Matéo in 
February, 1814. He was killed in battle in December 
of the same year. 

Bovet, de, deh bo’va’, (FRANGoIS,) a French eccle- 
siastic, born in 1745, became Archbishop of Toulouse 
in 1817. He published a work “On Egyptian Dynas- 
ties,” (“Des Dynasties Egyptiennes.”) Died in 1838. 

Bovillus. See BouELLeEs. 

Bow’den, (JOHN,) a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, born in Ireland in 1751, emigrated to America 
in 1770. He became professor of moral philosophy in 
Columbia College, New York, in 1805. Diced in 1817. 

Bowdich, bow/ditch, (THomMAs Epwarp,) an Eng- 
lish traveller and savant, born at Bristol in 1790. About 
1816 he accompanied a mission to the King of Ashantee, 
and published, after his return, “A Mission to Ashan- 
tee,” (1819,) which was received with great favour. In 
1822 he again set out for Africa, but on reaching the 
mouth of the Gambia died of a ‘fever, January, 1824. 
He wrote, besides other works, an “ Essay on the Geogra- 
phy of North-Western Africa,” and an ‘Essay on the 
Superstitions, Customs, and Arts common to the Ancient 
Egyptians, etc.” 

See “ London Quarterly Review” for March and November, 1820, 


Boéw’ditch, (NATHANIEL,) an eminent American ma- 
thematician, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in March, 
1773. He was the son of a cooper, who was not able to 
give him a liberal education. He served an apprentice- 
ship to a ship-chandler, and passed about nine years at 
sea, as an inferior officer of a merchant-vessel, after he 
attained the age of twenty-one. He learned Greek, 
Latin, and other languages. About 1802 he published a 
work called ‘‘ The Practical Navigator,” which was highly 
esteemed. He was president of an insurance company 
from 1804 to 1823, and removed to Boston in the latter 
year. He was offered the chair of mathematics in Har- 
vard College, which he declined. His reputation is 
founded chiefly on a translation of the ‘‘ Mécanique Ceé- 
leste” of Laplace, with a copious commentary, published 
in 4 vols. 4to, (1829-38.) Referring to this subject, the 
“London Quarterly Review” of July, 1832, remarks, 
“The idea of undertaking a translation of the whole 
‘Mécanique Céleste,’ accompanied throughout with a 
copious running commentary, is one which savours at 
first sight of the gigantesque. ... The first volume 
only has as yet reached us; and when we consider the 
great difficulty of printing works of this nature, to say 
nothing of the heavy and probably unremunerated ex- 
pense, we are not surprised at the delay of the second. 
Meanwhile, the part actually completed (which contains 
the first two books of Laplace’s work) is, with few and 
slight exceptions, just what we could have wished to see, 
—an exact and careful translation into very good Eng- 
lish, exceedingly well printed, and accompanied with 
notes appended to each page, which leave no step in the 
text of moment unsupplied, and hardly any material diffi- 
culty, either of conception or reasoning, unelucidated. 
To the student of ‘Celestial Mechanism,’ such a work 
must be invaluable.” Bowditch was actuary of the Mas- 
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sachusetts Life Insurance Company from 1823 until his 
death. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, He married in early life, and had several children. 
Died in Boston in March, 1838. : 

See a “ Memoir of N. Bowditch,” by bisson N. J. Bowprrcu, 1839; 
notice of Bowditch in the ‘‘ American Journal of Science,” vol. xxxv. 

Bowd ler, (HANNAH,) sister of Thomas, noticed be- 
low, published “ Poems and Essays,” and “Sermons on 
the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity.” Died in 1830. 
Her sister Jane was also distinguished as a writer. 

Bowdler, (Joun,) brother of the preceding, born in 
London in 1783, published “Select Pieces in Verse and 
Prose,” and other works. Died in 1815. 

See “Memoir of John Bowdler and Thomas Bowdler;” ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’ for January and April, 1819; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for August, 1817. 

Bowdler, (THomaAs,) an English physician, born near 
Bath in 1754, wrote “ Letters from Holland,” and edited 
“The Family Shakspeare.” Died in 1825. 

Bowdoin, bo’d’n, (JAMES,) a patriotic American 
governor, born in Boston in 1727, was descended from 
a Huguenot refugee. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1745, and inherited an ample fortune. He was elected 
president of the Council of Massachusetts in 1775, be- 
fore which he had served many years in the council 
and general court. In 1778 he was president of the con- 
vention which formed the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
He was chosen Governor of the State in 1785, and again 
in 1786. Among the events of his administration was 
Shays’s rebellion, which he suppressed with vigour. He 
was one of the chief founders of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at Boston. Died in 1790. 

Bowdoin, (JAMEs,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Boston in 1752. In 1805 he was sent on a mission to 
Spain to negotiate the cession of Florida to the United 
States, and to settle other affairs. He was a benefactor 
of Bowdoin College. Died in 1811. 

Bow’en, (FRANCIs,) an American scholar and author, 
born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1811, graduated 
with distinction at Harvard University in 1833. He 
edited the “North American Review” from 1843 until 
1854, and published, in 1849, ‘‘ Lowell Lectures on the 
Application of Metaphysical and Ethical Science to 
the Evidences of Religion.” In 1853 he became Alford 
professor of natural religion, moral philosophy, and civil 
polity in Harvard University. He contributed several 
articles to Sparks’s ‘American Biography” and to the 
“Imperial Dictionary of Biography.” Among his works 
is “Principles of Political Economy applied to the 
Condition of the American People,” (1856,) favourably 
noticed in the “ North American Review” for April, 1856. 

Bowen, (JOHN S.,) an American general, born in 
Georgia about 1831, graduated at West Point in 1853. 
He became a major-general in the Confederate service, 
and commanded the army which General Grant defeated 
at Port Gibson in May, 1863. He died at Raymond, 
Mississippi, in July or August of that year. 

Bowen, (Parpon,) M.D., a physician, born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, in 1757. He published an “* Account 
of the Yellow Fever at Providence.” Died in 1826. 

Bowen, (WILLIAM C.,) an American physician, born 
probably in Rhode Island, in 1785. He was a pupil of 
Sir Astley Cooper of London, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Brown University in 1812. His 
experiments on the bleaching-properties of chlorine pro- 
duced a disease or injury of which he died in 1815. 

Béw’er, (ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish writer, born at 
Dundee about 1686, originally a Catholic, professed 
Protestantism for a time, and afterwards returned to 
Catholicism. He was a contributor to the ‘ Historia 
Literaria” and the ‘Universal History,” and wrote a 
“History of the Popes.” Died in 1766. 


See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Boéw’er-bank, (JoHN Scort,) an English naturalist, 
born in London about 1797, published a ‘“ History of the 
Fossil Fruits and Seeds of the London Clay.” 

Bowle, bdl, (Joun,) an English divine, was a con- 
tributor to the ‘“ Archzologia” and the “ Biographical 
History of England,” and defended Milton against the 
attacks of Lauder. Died in 1788. 

Bowles, (CAROLINE.) See SOUTHEY. 
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Bowles, bolz, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished naturalist, 
born in Ireland, resided in Spain, where he publishea, 
in £775, an “Introduction to the Natural History ano 
the Physical Geography of Spain,” (in Spanish.) It has 
been translated into French and Italian. 

Bowles, (WILLIAM A.,) was born in Maryland. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution he instigated the Indians 
to commit atrocities against the whites. He afterwards 
incited the savages against the Spaniards, who took him 
prisoner. He died in prison, at Havana, in 1805. 

Bowles, (WILLIAM LISLE,) an eminent English poet, 
born at King’s Sutton, on the border of Northamp- 
tonshire, in September, 1762. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and chose the clerical profes- 
sion. After he had been disappointed in love by the 
death of a lady to whom he was engaged, he composed, 
in 1789, “Fourteen Sonnets,” which were remarkable 
for grace of expression and an air of melancholy tender- 
ness. He became rector of Dumbleton in 1797, married a 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wake, and obtained the valu- 
able iiving of Bremhill, Wiltshire, in 1805. He published 
in 1804 ‘The Spirit of Discovery,” which is his longest 
poem. Among his numerous other poems are “The 
Grave of Howard,” (1790,) “The Missionary of the 
Andes,” (1822,) and “Saint John in Patmos,” (1832.) 
In 1828 he became a canon of Salisbury Cathedral. 
He edited the works of Pope, (1807,) and made some 
criticisms on that author which provoked a long contro- 
versy between himself and the two poets Byron and 
Campbell. He published in 1825 his “‘ Final Appeal 
to the Literary Public relative to Pope.” Died in 1850. 

The poems of Bowles were admired by Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey, the last of whom wrote to 
a friend, ‘My poetical taste was much meliorated by 
Bowles.” “The Sonnets of Bowles,” says Hallam, “may 
be reckoned among the first-fruits of a new era in poetry. 
They came in an age when a commonplace facility in 
rhyming, on the one hand, and an almost nonsensical 
affectation in a new school, on the other, had lowered 
the standard so much that critical judges spoke of Eng- 
lish poetry as of something nearly extinct.” (“Address 
before the Royal Society of Literature.”) 

See a “Life of Bowles,” by a relative and ALAric Watts; “ Men 
I have known,” by WittiAmM JERDAN, London, 1866; ‘* London 
Quarterly Review” for April and December, 1818, and May and July, 
1820. 

Bow/man, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English surgeon, 
born at Nantwich about 1816. He became professor of 
physiology and anatomy in King’s College, London. 
He published “ Lectures on Operations on the Eye,” 
and other works. 

Bow’ring, (Sir JoHn,) LL.D., an English statesman 
and linguist, noted for his attainments in the Sclavonic 
languages, was born in Exeter in 1792. He published 
“Specimens of the Russian Poets,” (1821,) ‘Ancient 
Poetry and Romances of Spain,” “ Poetry of the Mag- 
yars,” “Servian Popular Poetry,” (1829,) and ‘‘Ches- 
kian Anthology,” (1832.) He had become in 1825 editor 
of the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” for which he wrote nu- 
merous articles on political economy and in favour of 
free trade. He was elected to Parliament in 1835, re- 
elected in 1841, continuing in office till 1849, when he 
was appointed British consul at Hong-Kong and su- 
perintendent of trade in China. He was knighted in 
1854, and made governor of Hong-Kong. He had pub- 
lished in 1838-39 “The Works of Jeremy Bentham,” 
who was his intimate friend and had appointed him his 
executor. He returned from China about 1858. 

See “ Edinburgh Review”? for January, 1831 ; “ Dictionnaire d’Eco- 
nomie politique.” 

Bow’yer, (Sir GEorGE,) an English jurist, born in 
Berkshire in 1811, published a “Treatise on Modern 
Civil Law,” and other works. He became in 1852 a 
member of Parliament, where he has distinguished him- 
self as a zealous defender of the policy of the Roman 
Catholic powers. 

Bowyer, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English printer 
and scholar, born in London in 1699. Among the 
numerous and excellent works which issued from his 
press we may name his ‘‘ Novum Testamentum Gre- 
cum,” the “Greek Lexicon” of Schrevelius, the “ Works 
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of Selden,” (“Seldeni Opera Omnia,”) Pocock’s ‘“ De- 
scription of the East,” Vertot’s “ Knights of Malta,” and 
“The Coptic Pentateuch.” These editions are not only 
of great typographic beauty and accuracy, but are en- 
riched with valuable notes, prefaces, and indexes. He 
also wrote ‘‘Remarks on Greek and Roman Money,” 
a treatise “On the Origin of Printing,” and “ Critical 
Conjectures and Observations on the New Testament,” 
a work of the highest reputation, which was translated 
into German by Schulz. He was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He was distinguished for the beneyo- 
lence and integrity of his character, and numbered among 
his friends many of the most eminent scholars of his 
time. Died in 1777. 

See “ Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer,” 
by Joun NIcHOLs, 1778. 

Box’er, (EDwWarD,) an English admiral, born at Dover 
in 1784, served against the French in the campaigns of 
1801 and 1809, and subsequently took part in the Crimean 
war. Died near Balaklava in 1855. 

Boxhorn, boks’horn,(Marcus Zuerius—zii-a’re-us,) 
an eminent Dutch critic and historian, born at Berg-op- 
Zoom in 1612. He succeeded Heinsius as professor of 
history and politics at Leyden. He wrote a large num- 
ber of Latin works, in prose and verse, among’ which are 
“ Questiones Romane,” (1637,) “Chronicle of Zealand,” 
(1643,) and a ‘‘ Universal History,” (1675.) Died in 1653. 

See Nic#tron, ‘‘ Mémoires; L. Baruaus, ‘‘ Oratio funebris in 
Excessum M. Z. Boxhornii,”’ 1653. 

Boyardo. See Borarbo. 

Boyce. See Borce. 

Boyce, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English composer, 
born in London in 1710. He studied under Dr. Greene, 
and in 1758 became organist to the Chapel Royal. 
Among his best works are his grand anthem, ‘ Lord, 
Thou hast been our Refuge,” a ‘“‘ Te Deum,” six anthems, 
anda Jubilate in Dr. Arnold’s “Collection of Cathedral 
Music,” and ‘f Solomon,” a serenata. He also published 
a work entitled ‘‘ The Cathedral Music of the English 
Masters of the Last Two Centuries,” (3 vols. fol., 1760.) 
Died in 1779. 

See Fiiris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Boyd, (ANDREW K. H.,) a popular Scottish writer 
and divine, born in Ayrshire in 1825. He published in 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” a number of essays, which appeared 
in 1860 under the title of ‘Recreations of a Country 
Parson.”? He has also been a contributor to the ‘‘Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

Boyd, (HrEnry,) an Irish “ttérateus, published ‘ Dra- 
matic and Lyric Poems,” and translated Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy” into English verse. Died in 1832. 

Boyd, (HuGH MacauLEy,) a jurist and political wri- 
ter, born in the county of Antrim, Ireland, in 1746. In 
1781 he accompanied Lord Macartney to Madras, where 
he died about 1792. The ‘“ Letters of Junius” were for 
a time attributed to him. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Boyd, (Hucu Sruart,) an English writer and Greek 
scholar. He translated into English some of the works 
of Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, and Basil, (1806,) and 
wrote several treatises on theology. Died in 1848. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for November, 1814. 

Boyd, (JAMES,) an English classical scholar, born 
about 1795. He edited, besides other works, Adams’s 
“Roman Antiquities.” Died in 1856. 

Boyd, (JoHN PaRKER,) an American general, born 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1768, commanded a 
small corps in the service of Holkar and other East In- 
dian princes. He served as a brigadier-general in the 
American army in the war of 1812, and took part in 
the battle of Williamsburg, Canada, in November, 1813. 
Died in 1830. 

Boyd, (Linn,) from 1853 to 1855 Speaker of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, was born at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1800. In 1835 he was elected to Congress, 
and, with the exception of 1837-38, was regularly re- 
elected till 1855, a period of twenty years. Died in 1859. 

Boyd, (Mark ALEXANDER,) a Scottish writer, born 
at Galloway in 1562, published ‘ Epistola) Heroidum,” 
and other esteemed Latin poems. Died in 1601. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Boyd, (ROBERT’,) a Scottish statesman, and one of the 
lords of the regency during the minority of James III. 
He afterwards declared himself sole regent, and pro- 
moted a marriage between his son, subsequently Lord 
Arran, and the sister of the king. Being summoned to 
Parliament by James to answer for his conduct, Boyd 
escaped to England, where he died in 1470. 

See Burron’s ‘‘ History of Scotland,” chap, xxix. 

Boyd, (RoxveErt,) a Scottish divine, born at Glasgow 
in 1578; died in 1627. 

Boyd, (WILLIAM,) Earl of Kilmarnock, a Scottish 
Jacobite, born in 1704. He was taken prisoner at Cul- 
loden, tried for treason, and executed in 1746. 

Boyd, (ZACHARY,) a Scottish theologian, lived at 
Glasgow, and wrote ‘Zion’s Flowers,” in verse, and 
other works. Died in 1653. 

Boy’dell, (JouHN,) an English engraver and amateur, 
born in Shropshire, or, as some writers assert, in Staf- 
fordshire, in 1719. Having previously published a col- 
lection of engravings, among which were upwards of 
one hundred of his own views in England and Wales, he 
began business as a print-seller, by which he acquired 
an immense fortune. By his patronage of the best Eng- 
lish painters and engravers he rendered the greatest 
services to art in his native country. His ‘ Shakspeare 
Gallery,” consisting of illustrations of Shakspeare’s dra- 
mas, by the most eminent English painters, whom he 
employed, is a splendid monument ‘of his munificence. 
The engravings from these pictures were published under 
his patronage in a superb folio volume, (1803.) Boydell 
had been elected in 1790 lord mayor of London. Died 
in 1804. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of Engravers.” 

Boye, bo’yéh, (CASPAR JOHANNES,) a distinguished 
poet and divine, born at Kongsberg, in Norway, in 
1791, wrote several poems and tragedies. He also 
translated Sir Walter Scott’s romances, and several 
German works. _ 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Boyen, bo’yen, (HERMANN,) a Prussian statesman 
and general, born at Kreuzburg in 1771. He served 
against the French in the campaigns of 1810-12, and 
became minister of war about 1814. In 1847 he was 
made a field-marshal, and governor of the House of 
Invalids at Berlin. Died in 1848. 

Boyer, bwa’ya’, (ABEL,) a French lexicographer, born 
at Castres in 1664, published a “ French Dictionary” and 
“Grammar,” a “ Dissertation on French Prosody,” and 
other works. Died in 1729. 

Boyer, (ALEXIs,) a celebrated French surgeon, born 
in Limousin in 1757. He became about 1804 first sur- 
geon of the emperor Napoleon, who made him a baron 
of the empire and conferred on him the cross of the 
legion of honour. He was appointed in 1823 consulting 
surgeon to Louis XVIII., which post he continued to 
hold under Charles X. and Louis Philippe. He was 
afterwards chief surgeon of the Hospital of Charity, in 
Paris, and a member of the Institute. He published a 
“Complete Treatise on Anatomy,” (4 vols., 1799,) and 
a “Treatise on Surgical Maladies,” (11 vols., 1814-26.) 
Died in Paris in 1833. 

See a “‘ Notice sur la Vie et les CEuvres de Boyer,’’ prefixed to an 
edition of his ‘‘Traité des Maladies chirurgicales,”’ 7 vols., 1844-53; 
Roux, ‘‘Eloge de Boyer;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Boyer, (JEAN Baprisrer,) Marquis d’Aguilles, (da’aeY 
or da’Ze’ye,) a French painter and engraver, born at Aix 
about 1640; died in 1709. 

Boyer, (JEAN Baprisre NICoLAs,) a French physi- 
cian, born at Marseilles in 1693, was conspicuous for 
his skill and humanity during the prevalence of the 
plague in that city in 1720. He wrote an “ Historic 
Account of the Plague of Marseilles,” and several treat- 
ises on infectious diseases. Died in 1768. 

See QUERARD, “‘La France Littéraire.”” 

Boyer, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French theologian, born 
in Paris in 1675, became Bishop of Mirepoix in 1730, 
and subsequently preceptor to the dauphin, father of 
Louis XVI. He was a member of the French Academy 
and of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1741 succeeded 
Cardinal de Polignac in the Academy of Inscriptions. 
Died in 1755. 
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Boyer, boi/er, [Fr. pron. bw&’ya’,] (JEAN PIERRE,) 
President of the republic of Hayti, born at Port-au- 
Prince in 1776, was the son of a white creole and a free 
negress. After the capture of Toussaint L’Ouverture in 
the revolution of 1802, he attached himself to the party 
of the mulatto general Alexander Pétion, then at war 
with Christophe, and rose to the rank of general of di- 
vision. On the death of Pétion he succeeded him as 
President of the republic in 1818. The Haytians be- 
coming dissatisfied with his rule, he was deposed in 1842 
and obliged to leave the country. He was succeeded by 
Hérard, also a mulatto. Died in Paris in 1850. 

See Manion, ‘‘ Histoire d’ Haiti,” 1847. 

Boyer, (PIERRE,) a French theological writer, born at 
Arlanes in 1677; died in 1755. 

Boyer, (PIERRE DENIs,) a French ecclesiastic and 
controversialist, born at Caissac in 1766, became pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology in the Seminary of Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris. Died in 1842. 

Boyer-Fonfréde. See FONFREDE. 

Boyle, (CHARLEs,) Earl of Or‘rery, a son of Roger, 
Earl of Orrery, and nephew of the great Robert Boyle, 
was born at Chelsea in 1676. While a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he published, at the age of nineteen, an 
edition of the “Epistles of Phalaris,” with some reflec- 
tions on the incivility of Bentley, who was keeper of the 
king’s library, and who had lent to Boyle a manuscript 
of the Epistles, with a remark that they were spurious. 
(See BENTLEY, RICHARD.) In 1698 appeared a witty and 
personal attack on Bentley, entitled an “‘ Examination of 
the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, by the Hon. 
Charles Boyle,” which was written mostly by Atterbury. 
Boyle fought as major-general at the battle of Malplaquet 
in 1709. Soon after the accession of George I., he be- 
came a favourite courtier of that king. Died in 1731. 

See Bupceri, “Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the 
Family of the Boyles,” 1732. 

Boyle, (HENRY,) an able politician, a son of Charles, 
Lord Clifford, and a great-grandson of the first Earl of 
Cork. He was chancellor of the exchequer from 1701 
to 1708, and in the latter year became secretary of state. 
He was created Lord Carleton in 1714, and appointed 
president of the council. He was a nephew of the famous 
Robert Boyle. Died in 1725. 

Boyle, (HENRY,) a grandson of Roger, Lord Broghill, 
became Speaker of the Irish House of Commons in 1732. 
About 1756 he received the title of Earl of Shannon. 
Died in 1764. 

Boyle, (JEREMIAH T.,) an American general and law- 
yer, born in Mercer county, Kentucky, in 1818. He en- 
tered the Union army in 1861, and commanded a brigade 
at Shiloh, April, 1862. 

Boyle, (JOHN,) son of Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of 
Orrery, born about 1707. Asa member of the House 
of Lords, he was conspicuous for his opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole. He published “Imitations of Two of 
the Odes of Horace,” and ‘ Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Swift.” Died in 1762. 

Boyle, (RIcHARD,) the first Earl of Cork, called “the 
Great Earl of Cork,” was born at Canterbury in 1566. 
He settled in Ireland, acquired a large estate, and held 
several high offices. In 1620 he was created Earl of 
Cork. He contributed greatly to the suppression of the 
Trish Rebellion of 1641. He had seven sons. Died in 
1643 or 1644. 

Boyle, (RICHARD,) second Earl of Cork, a son of the 
preceding, born in 1612. He was a partisan of Charles I. 
in the civil war, and received the title of Earl of Bur- 
lington, Died in January, 1698. 

Boyle, (RICHARD,) fourth Earl of Cork and third 
Earl of Burlington, born in 1695, was an amateur archi- 
tect, and a friend of Pope. Died in 1753. 

Boyle, (RosBeERT,) a celebrated chemist and experi- 
mental philosopher, born at Lismore, in Ireland, on the 
25th of January, 1626, was the seventh son of Richard, 
the “great Earl of Cork.” He studied at Eton and at 
Geneva, which he left in 1641, and afterwards travelled 
in Italy. In 1644 he returned to England, and devoted 
himself to study and experiments. He resided at Oxford 
from 1654 to 1668. He improved the air-pump, and dis- 
covered the law of the air’s elasticity,—namely, that its 


bulk is inversely as the pressure. By his ‘Skeptica- 
Chymist” (1661) he contributed to subvert the theories 
of the iatro-chymists. He taught that the elements of 
bodies are atoms of different shapes and sizes, the union 
of which gives origin to what are vulgarly called ele- 
ments. He was one of the founders of the Royal Society, 
of which he was chosen president in 1680, but he de- 
clined the honour. 

“No one Englishman of the seventeenth century after 
Lord Bacon,” says Hallam, “raised to himself so high a 
reputation in experimental philosophy as Robert Boyle. 

. His ‘Disquisition on Final Causes’ was a well- 
timed vindication of that palmary argument against the 
paradox of the Cartesians, who had denied the validity 
of an inference from the manifest adaptation of means to 
ends in the universe to an intelligent Providence. Boyle 
takes a more philosophical view of the principle of final 
causes than had been found in many theologians.” (“In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

Boyle learned the Hebrew and Greek languages to 
qualify himself to write in defence of revealed religion, 
and printed at his own expense a translation of the Gos- 
pels into the Malay language. He refused a peerage, 
which was offered to him repeatedly. It has been re- 
marked that he was born in the year of Bacon’s death, as 
the person destined by nature to succeed him; and he 
may be accounted the most zealous and successful dis- 
ciple of Bacon in inductive philosophy. His merits were 
commemorated by Boerhaave in terms like these: ‘ Mr. 
Boyle, the ornament of his age and country, succeeded 
to the genius and talents of Lord Verulam. We owe to 
him the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, plants, and 
fossils.” He was distinguished for his liberality and 
active benevolence. 

Among his works are a “Free Inquiry into the Re- 
ceived Notion of Nature,” “Excellency of Theology,” a 
“Discourse of Things above Reason,” “On the Great 
Veneration that Man’s Intellect owes to God,” “Con- 
siderations on the Style of the Holy Scriptures,” and 
“ Hydrostatical Paradoxes,” (1666.) An edition of his 
complete works (with a Life of the author prefixed) was 
published by Dr. Birch in 5 vols. folio, 1744. By his last 
will he left a fund to endow eight sermons in a year in 
defence of the Christian religion, which are called the 
“Boyle Lectures.” He was never married, and took no 
part in political affairs. From 1668 until his death he 
resided mostly in London, where he died on the 3oth of 
December, 1691. A narrative of his early life, written by 
himself, may be found prefixed to the edition of his works 
published by Dr. Birch in 1744. 

See Buncett, “Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of the 
Family of the Boyles;”” THomas Brrcn, ‘‘ Life and Writings of the 


Hon. R. Boyle,” 1741; Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie;” “ Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica.” 


Boyle, (RoGeER,) Baron Broghill, son of the first Earl 
of Cork, was born in 1621. Originally a partisan of 
Charles I., he afterwards fought under Cromwell, and 
distinguished himself at the siege of Clonmel, in Ireland. 
He became one of Cromwell’s privy council, and, after 
the restoration of Charles I1., filled the same office, was 
made lord president of the province of Munster, and 
created Earl of Orrery. He wrote several poems, and a 
romance called “ Parthenissa.” Died in 1679. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England.” 

Boyleau, Boyleaux, bw&‘ld’, sometimes written 
Boilesve, (ESTIENNE,) an eminent French magistrate 
and jurist, born about 1200. He accompanied Saint 
Louis in the crusade of 1248, and was appointed after his 
return provost of Paris. 

Boyl’ston, (NICHOLAs,) the founder of the Boylston 
professorship of rhetoric and elocution of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was born in 1716; died in 1771. 

Boylston, (ZABDIEL,) a physician, noted as the first 
who practised inoculation for the small-pox in America, 
was born at Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1680. He began 
to inoculate in Boston in 1721, and excited an opposition 
so violent that the populace threatened to hang him. He 
was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. 
Died in 1766. dal bats 

Boym, boim, (MICHAEL,) a Polish Jesuit, was a mis- 
sionary to India and China, where he died in 1659. He 
wrote an “ Account of China,” and other works. 
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Boyne, koin, (Gusravus HAMILron,) Lorp,a British 
general, born about 1640. Having enlisted in the service 
of William of Orange, he was appointed governor of 
Enniskillen in 1689. He served with distinction at the 
battle of the Boyne, (1690,) and in other battles in Ireland. 
He was created Viscount Boyne in 1717. Died in 1723. 

Boyse, Boys, or Bois, boiss, (JoHN,) an English 
scholar, born in Suffolk in 1560, assisted in the transla- 
tion of the Bible under James I., and was one of the com- 
mittee of six charged to revise it. He also co-operated 
with Sir Henry Saville in the publication of the works 
of Saint Chrysostom. Died in 1643. 

See Pits, ‘‘De Scriptoribus Angliz.’’ 


Boyse, (JOSEPH,) an English dissenting divine, born 
in Yorkshire in 1660, belonged to the sect of Brownists, 
and was a coadjutor of Thomas Emlyn. Died in 1728. 

Boyse, (SAMUEL,) an English poet, son of the pre- 
ceding, born in Dublin in 1708. Although patronized by 
several persons eminent for rank and talents, he died in 
extreme poverty, owing to his dissolute habits, (1749.) 
He contributed numerous poems to the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” and published separately ‘‘Chaucer’s Tales 
in Modern English,” “ Albion’s Triumph,” and other 
works. 

Boyseau, de, deh bw4’zo’, (PrrRRE,) Marquis de 
Chateaufort, (deh sh4’to’for’,) born near Namur in 1659, 
fought on the side of Philip V. in the war of the Spanish 
succession, and became Captain-General of Old Castile. 
Died in 1741. 


See De Srassart, ‘‘ Notice sur P. Boyseau,”’ 1846. 


Boysen, boi’zen, (FRIEDRICH EBERHARD,) a German 
historian, born at Halberstadt in 1720. He produced a 
“Universal History,” (10 vols., 1767—72,) and other works. 
Died in 1800. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” “F. E. 
Boysen’s Lebensbeschreibung,”’ 2 vols., 1795. 

Boyssiéres, de, deh bwa’se-air’, (JEAN,) a French 
poet, was born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1555. 

Boz. See DICKENS. 

Boze, de, deh boz, (CLAUDE Gros,) an eminent 
French archzologist, born at Lyons in 1680. He be- 
came in 1706 perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and in 1715 succeeded Fénelon in the 
French Academy. He published an “ Historical Treat- 
ise on the Jubilee of the Jews,” (1702,) a “ Dissertation 
on the Janus of the Ancients,” and several treatises on 
numismatics, Died in 1753. 

See QuERaARD, “‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Boz/man, (JOHN LrrEps,) an American lawyer, poet, 
and historian, born in Oxford, Maryland, in 1757. He 
was a contributor to ‘“‘Dennie’s Port-Folio” and other 
periodicals, and was author of a ‘‘ History of Maryland,” 
(2 vols. 8vo,) and of several legal works. Died in 1823. 

Bozzaris or Botzaris, bot/sd-ris, popularly called 
boz-zar’is, (MARCcos,) a celebrated modern Greek patriot, 
born at Suli, in Albania, about 1790. He enlisted in 
the French army about 1808, and retired in 1815 to the 
Ionian Isles, where he married. In the war of independ- 
ence which began in 1820 he was an able leader and 
performed many heroic exploits. He was appointed 
Stratarch of Western Greece late in 1822, and passed 
the winter at Missolonghi. In the summer of 1823 he 
attacked by night a greatly superior force of Turks, and 
fell mortally wounded in the action, which resulted in a 
decisive victory of the Greeks. 

See C. PaGaneL, ‘“‘Tombeau de M. Botzaris,’? 1826; Pouvguz- 
VILLE, “‘ Histoire de la Régénération de la Gréce.”’ 

Bozzoli, bot’so-lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian /ittévadeur, 
born at Mantua in 1724, translated Homer’s “ Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey,” and Virgil’s “ A&neid,” into Italian verse. 
Died about 1790. 

Brabant, bra’bant or bra-bant’, (HENRY,) DUKE oF, 
surnamed LE GUERROYEUR, or ‘‘the Warrior,” went on 
a crusade to the Holy Land. He was the first who bore 
the title of Duke of Brabant. Died in 1235. 

Brabant, (JOHN IV.,) DUKE oF, married in 1418 his 
cousin Jacqueline, Countess of Holland and Hainault, 
who afterwards separated herself from him in order to 
marry Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, In 1425 he ob- 
tained from the pope a bull for the erection of the Uni- 
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versity of Louvain. He died in 1427, being the last of 
the sovereign dukes of Brabant. (See JACQUELINE.) 

Braccio da Montone, brat’cho dé mon-to/na, (AN- 
DREA,) a famous Italian mercenary commander or coz- 
dottiere, born in 1368. He took Rome in 1417, and fought 
in the service of Naples against Sforza. Died in 1424. 

Bracciolini. See Poccio. 

Bracciolini, brat-cho-lee’/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian poet, surnamed DELL’ API, dél-la/pee, born at Pis- 
toia in 1566. He became secretary to Cardinal Barberini, 
afterwards Pope Urban VIII. He wrote “The Cross 
Regained,” (‘‘ La Croce Riacquistata,”’) a heroic poem, 
ranked by some critics next to Tasso’s ‘“ Jerusalem De- 
livered.” Died at Pistoia in 1646. 

See GINGUENE, *‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;”? Vossius, ‘‘ De His- 
toricis Latinis ;’” Paoto Grovio, ‘‘ Elogia.” 

Brace, (CHARLES LoRING,) an American writer and 
clergyman, born at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1826. He 
travelled in Europe, and published “ Hungary in 1851,” 
“ Home-Life in Germany,” (1853,) and ‘ Norsefolk : 
Travels in Norway and Sweden,” (1857.) He was the 
principal founder of the Children’s Aid Society of New 
York. 

Brace, (JONATHAN,) an American jurist, born at Har- 
rington, Connecticut, in 1754. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1779, and in 1798 was elected to Congress. 
Died in 1837. 

Brace, (JULIA,) a blind deaf-mute, born near Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1806. She lost by a severe illness 
both sight and hearing when she was four years old. 
She had previously learned to speak and spell a little. 
After her misfortune she continued to speak for nearly a 
year, but gradually forgot the few words she had learned. 

For a very interesting notice of her case, see DuNGLISON’s ‘* Phy- 
siology,”’ vol. il. pp. 160, 161. 

Bracelli, bra-chel’lee, (JACopo,) an Italian historian, 
born at Sarzana, became chancellor of the republic of 
Genoa. He wrote a “History of the Spanish War,” 
and other works, in Latin. Died in 1460. 

Brachmann, brak’man, (LUISE KAROLINE,) a Ger- 
man poetess and novelist, born at Rochlitz in 1777. At 
an early age she acquired the friendship of Novalis and 
of Schiller, who in 1799 published some of her first pro- 
ductions in his ‘‘Musenalmanach” and “Horen.” She 
committed suicide in 1822. 

See “‘ Life of Luise Brachmann,”’ prefixed to her works, edited by 
ScutTz. 

Bracht, van, van brakt, (TIELMAN,) a Dutch Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Dort in 1625, was pastor of 
the Mennonites in his native city. Died in 1664. 

Brack’en-ridge, (HENRY M.,) an American judge and 
writer, born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1786. He 
published a “History of the Second War with Great 
Britain.” In 1817 he accompanied as secretary the 
commission to the South American republics, and in 
1820 produced a “ Voyage to South Aimerica,” which 
was commended by Humboldt. He also wrote ‘“ Recol- 
lections of Persons and Places in the West,” (2d edition, 
2 vols., 1869.) He was appointed a judge of the western 
district of Louisiana in 1821. In 1840 he was elected a 
member of Congress. 

Brackenridge, (HuGH HENRy,) a writer and poli- 
tician, the father of the preceding, born near Campbelton, 
Scotland, in 1748. Having studied law, he settled at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, about 1782, and was appointed a 
judge of the supreme court of the State in 1799. He 
wrote, besides other works, a humorous and satirical 
book, entitled “ Modern Chivalry, or the Adventures of 
Captain Farrago,” (1792.) Died in 1816. 

Brac’ton, de, (HENRY,) an eminent jurist, and one 
of the earliest English writers on law, lived under the 
reign of Henry III. His principal work is entitled “De 
Consuetudinibus et Legibus Angliz,” being a complete 
treatise on legislation and jurisprudence, 

See Prince, ‘‘ Worthies of Devon ;” ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


Brad/bury, (THomAs,) an English nonconformist 
divine and writer, born in London; died about 1759. 

Brad/dock, (EDWARD,) a British general, born about 
1715, commanded the army in America in the war against 
the French and Indians. He was defeated and killed 
near Pittsburg in 1755. 
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Brad’/don, (Mary EizABerH,) an English novelist, 
born in London about 1837. She wrote poems entitled 
“ Garibaldi” and ‘ Lady Lisle,” and a number of popular 
novels, among which are “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Au- 
rora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” and “ Henry Dunbar.” 

Brad’ford, (ALDEN,) LL.D., an American divine and 
author, born at Duxbury, Massachusetts, in 1765. His 
principal work is a “ History of Massachusetts from 1764 
to 1820.” Died in 1843. 

Bradford, (ANDREW,) son of William Bradford, 
(printer,) was born about 1686. In 1719 he commenced 
the publication of the ‘‘ American Weekly Mercury,” the 
first newspaper issued in Philadelphia. Died in 1742. 

Brad’ford, (JouHN,) an English Protestant divine un- 
der the reign of Henry VIII., born at Manchester, be- 
came chaplain to Edward VI., and was a popular preacher. 
After the accession of Mary, he suffered martyrdom at 
the stake, (1555.) His sermons and other writings were 
published after his death. 

See WiLL1am STEVENS, ‘‘ Life of John Bradford,” 1832; W. W. 
Horne, “ Life of John Bradford,” 1800. 

Bradford, (RoBeEr?,) a major in the army of the 
American Revolution, descendant of Governor Bradford, 
was born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1750. He 
served in the principal battles of the Revolution, com- 
mencing with that of Bunker Hill and ending with the 
capture of Cornwallis. For his gallant conduct La Fa- 
yette presented him with a sword. Died in 1823. 

Bradford, (SAMUEL,) born in 1652, became Bishop 
of Rochester in 1723. Died in 1731. 

Bradford, (WILLIAM,) one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
born in Yorkshire, England, about 1590. While still 
very young, for the sake of religious liberty he emigrated 
to Hlolland. He was one of the enterprising band who 
crossed the Atlantic in the Mayflower in 1620. In 1621 
he was elected Governor of Plymouth Colony, and by 
annual re-elections held that office for about thirty years, 
One of his first acts was a treaty of peace with the In- 
dian Sachem Massasoit. In 1630 the English govern- 
ment granted to William Bradford, his heirs, associates, 
and assigns, a patent for the colony. He wrote a history 
of Plymouth People and Colony from 1602 to 1647, which 
was published in 1856. He is said to have been distin- 
guished for piety and wisdom. Died in 1657. 

See BELknap, “‘ American Biography ;”’ ‘‘ New England Register”’ 
of 1850. 

Bradford, (WiLL1AM,) the first printer in Pennsyl- 
‘vania, born in Leicester, England, in 1658. Having re- 
sided for a time in Philadelphia, he removed (1693) to 
New York, where for upwards of fifty years he was 
printer to the government. In 1725 he issued the first 
newspaper (“New York Gazette”) published in New 
York City. Died in 1752. 

Bradford, (WILLIAM,) attorney-general of the United 
States, born in Philadelphia in 1755. Having graduated 
at Princeton, he served in the war of the Revolution, at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and in 1780 became 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania. In 1794 he was ap- 
pointed United States attorney-general by Washington. 
Died in 1795. 

Bradford, (WILLIAM,) an American landscape-painter 
of great merit, born at New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
His favourite subjects are coast-views, rocky shores, and 
icebergs. Among his chief pictures are “ Hailing the 
Sloop in Martha’s Vineyard,” ‘ Light-House in Saint 
John’s Harbour,” and ‘The Coast of Labrador.” 

See TuckerMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 


Bradley, (Rev. EpwarD,) an English author, whose 
assumed name is CUTHBERT BEDE, born in 1827, became 
rector of Denton in 1859. Among his works are “ Ver- 
dant Green,” a popular novel, and“ The Curate of Crans- 
ton,” (1862.) 

Bradley, (JAMES,) an eminent English astronomer, 
who united the qualities of observer and theorist in a 
degree perhaps never surpassed, was born in Gloucester- 
shire in 1693. He was educated at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, was chosen a Fellow of the Royal eae in 1718, 
and Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford in 1721. 
In order to observe with the utmost exactitude the vari- 
atiens in the positions of the fixed stars, he erected a 
zenith-sector at Wansted in 1727, about which date he 
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discovered the cause of the phenomenon called the ‘‘ab- 
erration of light.” This important discovery furnished 
the first demonstration of the earth’s motion around the 
sun. He was appointed astronomer royal in 1742, and by 
a series of observations arrived at another great discovery, 
the ‘“nutation of the earth’s axis,” which he announced 
in 1747. ‘These two discoveries,” says M. Biot, “have 
had the greatest influence on all astronomy ; for as long 
as the cause of these petty motions was unknown, they 
were confounded with errors in observations, and ren- 
dered it impossible to detect those errors.” The same 
writer calls Bradley’s twelve hundred observations of the 
moon ‘fa monument of inimitable patience, address, and 
fidelity.” He made successful researches on the law of 
refraction, for which he produced an empirical formula. 
He died at Chalford in July, 1762, leaving in manuscript 
thirteen volumes of valuable observations, which were 
presented to the University of Oxford, and published 
1798-1805. Bessel has rendered a great service to as- 
tronomy by the reduction of these observations. (See 
BEssEL, F. W.) Sir Isaac Newton pronounced Bradley 
“the best astronomer in Europe.” 

See a good biographical notice of Bradley, by Professor R1GAup, in 
the edition of his works published at Oxford in 1832; ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica ;”’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1837. 

Bradley, (RALPH,) an English lawyer, born in the 
county of Durham in 1717; died in 1788, 

Bradley, (RICHARD,) an English physician and botan- 
ist, became in 1724 professor of botany at Cambridge. 
He wrote a “ Treatise on Agriculture and Gardening,” 
(1724,) and other works. Died in 1732. 

Brad/shaw, (HrENRY,) an English Benedictine monk, 
wrote poems and chronicles. Died in 1513. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Bradshaw, (JOHN,) an English republican judge, 
born about 1586, of a Cheshire family. He studied law 
in Gray’s Inn, and practised with success before the 
civil war. He was appointed chief justice of Chester 
by the Parliament in 1647, and was chosen president of 
the high court of justice which tried Charles I. in Janu- 
ary, 1649. In answer to Charles, who denied the au- 
thority of the court, he firmly maintained its superiority 
above the prisoner. His dignity and moderation on this 
occasion are commended by some writers; but Hume 
says “his style will be esteemed to the last degree auda- 
cious and insolent.” He was afterwards president of 
the Council of State, and courageously opposed the as- 
sumption of supreme power by Cromwell. After the 
death of Cromwell he was president of the council for a 
short time. He died in November, 1659, leaving the 
reputation of a staunch and consistent friend of liberty. 
He was a kinsman and friend of Milton, who in his 
“Defensio Secunda” has highly extolled Bradshaw’s 
virtue and talents, saying, among other things, that ‘‘he 
was an eloquent pleader, and discharged all the duties 
of an uncorrupt judge.” John Forster ranks Bradshaw 
among “the purest and loftiest-minded” statesmen of 
the Commonwealth. (‘ Life of Henry Marten.”) 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England.”’ 


Bradshaw, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan, born in 
Leicestershire in 1571, preached in London, and wrote 
several works on theology, among which is “English 
Puritanism,” (1605.) Died in 1618. 

Brad’street, (ANNE,) an English poetess, born at 
Northampton in 1613, was married to Governor Simon 
Bradstreet, noticed below. Died in 1672. For speci- 
mens of her poems, see Griswold’s “Female Poets of 
America.” 

Bradstreet, (JOHN,) a general of the British army in 

America, commanded a force which took Fort Frontenac 
in 1758. Died at New York in 1774. 
' Bradstreet, (S1mon,) born in Lincolnshire, England, 
in 1603, emigrated to New England in 1630. He was 
Governor of Massachusetts from 1679 to 1686, and from 
May, 1689, to May, 1692. Died at Salem in 1697. 

Brad/street, (Stmon,) an’ American divine, born in 
1669, was minister at Charlestown, Massachusetts. Died 
in 1741. 

Brad/war-din, (THoMas,) an eminent English pre- 
late, surnamed THE PROFOUND Doctor, born in Sussex 
in 1290. He was confessor to Edward III., and subse- 
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quently Archbishop of Canterbury. He wrote mathe- 
matical works, and a theological treatise entitled “The 
Cause of God against Pelagius,” (“De Causa Dei contra 
Pelagium,’’) etc. Died in 1348. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
vol. iv. chap, xi. 

Bra’dy, (Hueu,) an American general, born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1768 ; died at Detroit in 1851. 

Brady, (James T.,) an eloquent American lawyer, 
born in New York City in 1815, was admitted to the bar 
in 1836. He distinguished himself as counsel for the 
defence in criminal cases. During the civil war he was 
an influential leader of the party known as “‘ War Demo- 
crats.” Died in 1869. 

Bra/dy¥, (NicHoLAs,) D.D., a learned divine, born at 
Bandon, in Ireland, in 1659. He graduated at Dublin 
University, and subsequently became chaplain to Wil- 
ham III. and Mary. He translated Virgil’s “ Afneid,” 
and made a popular version of the Psalms in conjunction 
with Mr. Tate. Died in 1726. 

See Cipper, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.’’ 

Brady, (RoBERT,) an English physician and historian, 
born in Norfolk in 1643, was professor of medicine at 
Cambridge, which town he represented in Parliament. 
He wrote an “Introduction to the Old English History,” 
and other works. Died in 1700. 

Braganza, bra-g4n/z4, the name of a royal family of 
Portiigal, descended from Alfonso the first Duke of Bra- 
ganza, who was an illegitimate son of King John I. Died 
in 1461. James the fourth Duke of Braganza was a 
favourite of King Emmanuel, who in 1489 designated 
him as his successor in case he should leave no issue. 
(See JOHN IV. of Portugal.) 

Bragelongne, de, deh br&zh’lonfi’, (CHRISTOPHE 
BERNARD,) a French mathematician and philologist, born 
in Paris in 1688, was a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and a friend of Malebranche. Died in 1744. 

Bragg, (BRAXTON,) an American general, born in 
Warren county, North Carolina, about 1815, graduated 
at West Point in 1837. He served with distinction in 
the Mexican war under General Taylor, with the rank of 
captain, and resigned his commission in 1856. He be- 
came a brigadier-general in the Confederate service in 
1861, commanded at Pensacola until February, 1862, and 
was raised to the rank of major-general about that time. 
He commanded a corps at the battle of Shiloh, April 6 
and 7, 1862. In May ensuing he succeeded Beauregard 
as commander of the army in Mississippi, with the rank 
of general. Moving from Chattanooga in August, he in- 
vaded Kentucky with a large army and threatened Louis- 
ville. He was opposed by an army under General Buell, 
with part of which he fought a severe and indecisive 
battle at Perryville, October 8, 1862. General Bragg 
retired in the night after this action, and returned to Ten- 
nessee loaded with spoils captured at Lexington and 
other places. General Rosecrans, who took. command 
late in October, followed Bragg to Murfreesborough, near 
which they fought the great battle of Stone River, Decem- 
ber 31, 1862—January 2, 1863. The Union army, which re- 
mained master of the field, lost here 1533 killed and 7245 
wounded. General Bragg reported that he lost go0o 
killed and wounded, and had about 35,000 when the bat- 
tle began. He retired to Tullahoma, followed slowly by 
Rosecrans, and thence to Chattanooga. A flank moye- 
ment of Rosecrans compelled him to evacuate that im- 
portant point on the 9th of September. Having been 
reinforced, he turned back and attacked the Union army 
at Chickamauga on the 19th of September, 1863. Bragg 
drove his opponent from the field, and claimed the vic- 
tory; but he is said to have lost 15,000 men in this battle, 
which lasted two days. He was defeated by General Grant 
in a great battle on Missionary Ridge, near Chattanooga, 
November 25, 1863. About the 2d of December, 1863, 
he was relieved from his command. He ledasmall army 
from North Carolina to Georgia in the autumn of 1864. 

See ‘‘Southern Generals,’’ (anonymous,) New York, 186s, 

Bragi, bra’Ze, written also Brage, [supposed to. be 
derived from the Icelandic draggiz, to “adorn,” and re- 
lated to the German prachzd, “splendour,| in the Norse 
mythology, a son of Odin, is the god of eloquence and 
poetry. From him poetry is called “bragr,” and men 
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distinguished for the gift of speech are styled “bragr- 
men.” His wife Iduna keeps the apples of immortality, 
partaking of which the gods never grow old. This myth 
doubtless refers to the power of poetry to confer immor- 
tality. Bragiis represented as an old man with a flowing 
beard, the type of an ancient minstrel. 

See Tuorps, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Keyser, ‘ Religion 
of the Northmen ;”’ PxrersEn, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”’ 

Bra’ham, (JOHN,) a celebrated English vocalist, born 
in London about 1774. He performed with brilliant 
success in London, Paris, and the principal cities of Italy. 
He composed several operas and popular songs. Died 
in-1831. 

See Fétis, ‘‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’’ OxBErry, 
“Dramatic Biography.” 

Brahe, bra or br4, [Dan. pron. bra’eh,] (TycHo,) a 
celebrated astronomer, descended from a noble Swedish 
family, was born in December, 1545, at Knudsthorp, in 
Scania, which at that time belonged to Denmark. He 
entered the University of Copenhagen in 1559, and was 
destined for the profession of the law; but the great 
eclipse of the sun, August 21, 1560, gave a new direc- 
tion to his studies. In 1562 he was sent to Leipsic to 
study law under the charge of a tutor. While the tutor 
was asleep, Tycho read astronomical works, watched the 
motions of stars and planets, and, with no better instru- 
ment than a pair of compasses, detected a large error in 
the Alphonsine Tables. He became in 1569 a resident 
of Augsburg, where he found two congenial spirits, named 
John and Paul Hainzel, and employed skilful artists to 
make a quadrant of fourteen cubits’ radius. 

Having returned to his native land in 1571, he fitted 
up an observatory, and cultivated alchemy in order to 
replenish his purse. In 1573 he published a notice of a 
new star, brighter than Sirius, which suddenly appeared 
in the constellation of Cassiopeia in November, 1572, 
and disappeared finally in March, 1574. He offended 
his noble relatives by marrying a peasant-girl in 1573. 
At the request of the king, he delivered a course of 
lectures on astronomy at Copenhagen in 1574, having 
gradually overcome his aristocratic prejudice against 
the occupations of teacher and author. He proposed to 
settle in Germany, but was retained by the liberal offers of 
the king, Frederick II., who gave him a grant for life of 
the island of Huen, Hven, or Hoéne, situated about four- 
teen miles from Copenhagen, and built for him an obser- 
vatory on the island. This magnificent structure, called 
Uraniberg or Oranienberg, (“City of the Heavens,”) 
was ready for use in 1577, and was the most splendid 
observatory that had ever been erected in Europe. 

Tycho spent there twenty years, during which he made 
vast additions to astronomical science by his observations, 
and merited the title of “the restorer of astronomy.” 
He formed a catalogue of seven hundred and seventy- 
seven stars, and discovered, it is said, the true theory of 
comets. He rejected the Copernican system, for which 
he substituted a hypothesis that seemed more consistent 
with the language of Scripture,—namely, that the earth 
is stationary in the centre of the universe, and that the 
sun and stars revolve around that centre. 

After the death of his royal patron in 1588, a powerful 
party was formed against Tycho Brahe by courtiers who 
envied his honours and coveted his revenues. He was 
deprived of his pensions about 1594, and, being unable 
to support the expense of his establishment, resolved to 
transfer his instruments to another place. He emigrated 
to Germany in 1597, and, having obtained the patronage 
of the emperor Rudolph, settled at Prague in 1600, In 
the same year Kepler became the assistant of Tycho, 
who had invited him to Prague. Among his principal 
works is ‘“Astronomiz Instaurate Progymnasmata,” 
(1587-89.) Died at Prague on the 13th of October, 1601. 

“ Asa practical astronomer,” says Sir David Brewster, 
“Tycho has not been surpassed by any observer of an- 
cient or modern times. The splendour and number of, 
his instruments, the ingenuity which he exhibited in in- 
venting new ones, and his skill and assiduity as an ob- 
server, have given a character to his Jabours and a value 
to his observations which will be appreciated to the 
latest posterity. His improvements in the lunar 
theory were still more valuable. He discovered the 
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important inequality called the varéation, and also the 
annual inequality which depends on the position of the 
earth in its orbit.” 

See Brewster, “ Martyrs of Science,”’ 1841; P. GAssenpr, ‘Vie 
de Tycho Brahé,” 1654; P. PEDERSEN, ‘‘Den Danske Astronom T. 
Brahe’s Liv og Levnet,’? 1838; A. G. Karstner, “Ueber T. de 
Brahe’s Wahlspruch,” 1771; OLAus ScHILLING, “‘Dissertatio de 
Meritis T. Brahe in Astronomiam,” Upsal, 1792; P. VON DER 
WeistritTz, “ Lebensbeschreibung des Sternsehers T. von Brahe,” 
2 vols., 1756. 

Brahm, [Hindoo pron. brithm or br’hm,] a Sanscrit 
word, signifying originally “earnest, intense prayer,”* 
but now used as the name of the eternal self-existent 
Being, of whose attributes or powers the gods of the 
Indian triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, Foieualies! 
tions. His image is the outward universe. In the ‘“ In- 
stitutes of Manu” (chap. i.) he is spoken of as follows : 
“He whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who 
exists from eternity,—even he, the soul of all beings, 
whom no being can comprehend, shone forth in person,” 
in other words, his creative power was manifested or 
personified, in Brahma. (See the two following articles.) 
“ Of that infinite, incomprehensible, self-existent Spirit,” 
says Moor, “no representation is made; to his direct 
and immediate honour no temples rise; nor dare a Hin- 
doo address to him the effusions of his soul otherwise than 
by the mediation of a personified attribute, or through 
the intervention of a priest.” The Hindoos have no 
images of Brahm, but the pious Brahmans meditate in 
profound and silent awe upon his unspeakable attributes. 

See Moor, “‘Hindu Pantheon;’’ “ Religions de lAntiquité,’’ 
translated by M. Guicniaut from the German of Dr. CREuzER, 
Paris, 1825, vol. i. p. 150 e¢ seg. 

Brahma, bra’ma, | Hindoo pron. brith’m4,]| a Sanscrit 
word signifying “worship” or “prayer,” forming the 
name of one of the great deities of the Hindoos. Brahma 
is a personification of the creative power, (see BRAHM,) 
and is usually styled the “Creator.” It may be observed 
that Brahma has no temples or rites exclusively dedi- 
cated to him, and he is far less worshipped or honoured 
by the Hindoos than Siva or Vishnu. The votaries of 
the last-named deities are stimulated by the most power- 
ful of human motives,—hope and fear ; but, as the act of 
creation is past, the worshippers of Brahma are influ- 
enced only by the comparatively feeble principle of grati- 
tude. Images of Brahma are sometimes found in temples 
dedicated to other gods. He is commonly represented 
with four faces or heads, having reference probably to 
the four corners of the world. ‘The pictures of him are 
usually red, or of a reddish hue, which is supposed to 
have allusion to the colour of the all-producing earth, of 
which Brahma is regarded as a personification. As fire 
is the symbol of Siva, and water of Vishnu, so earth is 
the symbol of Brahina. In another relation, Brahma 
represents matter, Vishnu spirit, and Siva time. (See 
articles SIVA and VISHNU.) 

See, also, Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon ;’? Coteman, ‘‘ Mythology of 
the Hindus,’’ London, 1832 ; GurcniauT, “ Religions de I’ Antiquité,”” 
Paris, 1825, vol. i. book i. chap. iv. 

BRAH’/MAN-ISM or BRAH’MIN-ISM, [Fr. BRAHMA- 
NISME, bra/ma’nézm’ ; Ger. BRAHMAISMUS, br4-m4-is/- 
mus, or BRAHMANISMUS, bR4-m4-nis’mts,] the name 
of the religious system taught by the Brahmansf{ of 
India. We first find this system developed in the “ Insti- 
tutes of Manu,” (or Menu,) a work whose date (like that 
of all the early writings of the Hindoos) it is impossible 


* “Brshm” and “ Brahma” are from the same root, (brih,) and 
seem originally to have had essentially the same signification. (See 
KGpren, “‘ Religion des Buddha,” pp. 27, 28.) Brahm is also writ- 
ten Brahma; but in the popular pronunciation it has but one syllable. 

+ Brahma appears to have originally signified that ‘‘earnest, all- 
prevailing prayer’? by which the gods were compelled (according to 
the Hindoo belief) to grant the request of the suppliant. (See next 
article.) In like manner, Agni, (or Agnis,) the god of fire, carrying the 
incense and offerings of mortals to heaven, prevailed upon the gods to 
grant the prayers of their worshippers. Hence in very early times 
Agni and Brahma may be said to have been scarcely more than dif- 
ferent names for one and the same power. (See K6ppren, ‘‘ Religion 
des Buddha,” p. 27.) Afterwards Brahma came to be regarded not 
as a mediator between the gods and men, but as the external mani- 
festation of the creative power of Brahm. (See BRAHM.) 

+ The term Brahman (or Brahmin) appears to have been derived not 
from the god Brahma, but from brahmé, “ prayer,” or ‘‘ worship ;”’ 
and hence it properly signifies a ‘‘praying-man,”’ or “priest.’’ (See 
BRAHMA.) 
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to fix with any approximation to exactness.* It is re- 
markable that the Vedas (the oldest of all the books of 
the Hindoos) contain so few traces—only a few scattered 
germs, so to speak—of that elaborate religious system 
which is presented to us in the “ Institutes of Manu” and 
other later works. In the Vedas the gods are mostly 
such as would be suggested by the objects or phenomena 
of external nature: for example, Varuna, (Uranus,) or 
Heaven, (see VARUNA ;) Agni, or the god of fire ; Indra, 
the god of the atmosphere and clouds; Mitra, the sun, 
etc. As, however, the Brahmanical system gradually 
becomes developed, these divinities retreat into the back- 
ground and are replaced by the gods of the Hindoo triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, who appear as manifestations 
of Brahm, the eternal, self-existent Spirit. (See BRAHM.) 
Brahma first makes his appearance as the creator of the 
visible universe, and becomes the source and centre of 
an endless system of divine sages, inferior gods, celestial 
nymphs, genii, giants, demons, animals, etc. 

In the early ages the head of each family among the 
Aryas (see ARYAS) appears to have been his own priest, 
making offerings to the deities in his own name; but, 
as the people abandoned the primitive customs of their 
ancestors, they had recourse to professional priests, who 
were supposed to know the mind and wishes of the gods 


-and how best to propitiate their favour. The priesthood, 


having thus become an indispensable necessity, was not 
long in becoming the dominant power in the state ; and 
the Brahmans, having once obtained the ascendency, took 
every precaution to fortify their power and make it per- 
petual. 

With this object, they introduced the distinctions of 
caste,} not merely as a civil institution, but as resting on 
and inseparably connected with the very foundations of 
their religious system. Like the modern advocates of 
slavery, they taught that these distinctions had been 
established by the Creator himself. They ingeniously 
feigned that the priestly class, or Brahmans, were pro- 
duced from the mouth of Brahma, becoming thus his 
spokesmen; while the Kshatriyas,f or warrior caste, 
sprang from his arm; the Vaisyas,§ (herdsmen, agricul- 
turists, or merchants,) from his thigh; and the Soodras, 
(or labourers,) from his foot. The three higher castes 
are supposed to be of pure Aryan descent; the Soodras 
(written also Cfidras) were not improbably the earlier in- 
habitants of India, whom the Aryas subdued and reduced 
to slavery. Inthe Mahabharata the Brahman is called 
white, the Kshatriya red, the Vaisya yellow, and the 
Soodra black. It may be proper to observe that the 
Brahmans are not all priests; but from the Brahmanical 
caste alone the priests must be chosen. 

In order to preserve the sanctity of the priestly caste 
and defend it against all encroachments, a man of any 
of the lower castes is strictly forbidden to marry a 
Brahman woman, (Brahmani or Brahmanee,) and the 
children of such marriages are regarded as irredeemably 
base. The offspring of a Soodra and a Brahmani is 
called a Chandala, and is accounted the lowest of mor- 
tals. His very shadow is shunned as pollution; and a 
Brahman is forbidden to take shelter under the same 
tree with one of those wretched outcasts. The Insti- 
tutes of Manu abound with passages exhibiting the 
boundless pretensions of the Brahmans, setting forth 
their godlike dignity and the respect and adoration due 
them from persons of the other classes. ‘From his 
high birth alone, a Brahman is an object of veneration 
even to the gods.” (chap. xi. 85.) ‘‘A Brahman, whether 
learned or ignorant, is a powerful divinity. . .. Though 
Brahmans employ themselves in all sorts of mean occu- 
pation, they must invariably be honoured; for they are 
something transcendently divine.” (ix. 317, 319.) “Let 


* Sir William Jones supposes that the work in question received its 
present form about 880 B.c.; and it seems tu be generally admitted 
that the greater part, if not the whole of it, was composed some cen- 
turies before the rise of Booddhism, (about 500 B.c.) 

t We do not, of course, mean to say that the system as it existed in 
after-ages was definitely and fully planned from the first, but simply 
that those who laid its foundations did so in the interest of the priest- 
hood; and the same motives which prompted its commencement pre> 
sided over its completion, ; 

+ Kshatriya is pronounced kshiit’re-ya by the modern Hizdoos. 

§ Pronounced vis’yaz. 
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not a king, although in the greatest distress for money, 
provoke Brahmans to anger by taking their property ; 
for they, once enraged, could immediately, by sacrifices 
and imprecations, destroy him, with his troops, elephants, 
horses, and cars. . . .. What prince could gain wealth by 
oppressing those who, if angry, could frame other worlds 
and regents of worlds?—could give being to new gods 
and mortals?” (ix. 313,315.) “No greater crime is known 
on earth than slaying a Brahman. . . . Never shall the 
king slay a Brahman, though convicted of all possible 
crimes: let him banish the offender from his realm, but 
with all his property secure and his body unhurt.” (vill. 
380, 381.) “A Brahman is born above the world, the 
chief of all creatures. . . . Whatever exists in the uni- 
verse is in effect, though not in form, the wealth of the 
Brahmans: . . . through the benevolence of the Brah- 
mans, indeed, other mortals enjoy life.” (i. 99, 100, 101.) 

The doctrine of “emanation,” as it has been termed, 
may be said to form the basis of the Brahmanical sys- 
tem. According to this doctrine, Brahm is the source 
and centre of all existence, and the various creatures of 
the universe are nothing more than emanations from 
Him; in other words, they are so many parts or mem- 
bers of the Universal Being, as the bays and creeks on 
the sea-coast are parts or members of the ocean. And 
as Brahm is the source whence all things have pro- 
ceeded or been evolved, so all things will at last return 
to Him and be absorbed into His essence. This final 
absorption is regarded by the devout Hindoo as his sal- 
vation. In consequence of his dislike to motion and 
excitement, the notion of absolute repose becomes a 
necessary part in his ideal of perfect happiness. Hence 
the aim of all his efforts is to bring his transmigrations 
toan end, that his individual existence may wholly cease, 
and that his soul may be completely absorbed and swal- 
lowed up in Brahm, The same general doctrine, though 
with important modifications, may be said to form the 
foundation of Booddhism. (See BooDDHA.) 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls (called by 
the Greeks Metempsychosis, and by the Germans See- 
lenwanderung, or ‘‘soul-wandering”) became a powerful 
engine, in the hands of the Brahmans, for curbing and 
breaking the spirit of the laity. For neglecting the 
smallest duties or ceremonies enjoined by the priests, 
one might have to pass ages in unhappy transmigra- 
tions ; while, on the other hand, by an implicit and faith- 
ful observance of those duties and ceremonies he might 
at length acquire such an accumulation of merit as to 
raise him above the power of the gods themselves. 
There is no other example in the history of mankind of 
an ascendency of one class over another so despotic and 
absolute as that which has been obtained by the Brah- 
mans through the institution of caste. And this has 
been effected not by any punishment applied to the 
body, or by any external force, but by gradually acquiring, 
through an artful employment of hope and fear, an un- 
limited control overthe mind. No inconsiderable part of 
the twelfth chapter of the Institutes of Manu is occupied 
in stating the kind and number of transmigrations which 
one must undergo for each of a long list of sins therein 
enumerated. Thus, for example, he who steals the gold 
of a priest (unless he makes in this life expiation by some 
voluntary and cruel penance) will be born a thousand 
times in the form of aspider or of some disgusting reptile ; 
if a man steal meat, he will in the next life become a 
vulture; if he steal grain, he will become a rat; and so 
on. He who kills a Brahman (after “having passed 
through terrible regions of torture for a great number 
of years”) may, according to the circumstances of his 
crime, be born as a dog, a boar, or other low animal, 
or asa Chandala. A priest who has drunk spirituous 
liquor will become a worm or insect feeding on filth. 
Some learned Hindoos hold that there is no expiation 
by penance for a voluntary sin; but this is not the 
general opinion, Toa Brahman who knows the Vedas, 
all expiation is rendered easy. Although the ancient 
Hindoos appear to have regarded women with far more 
tenderness and respect than most other Asiatic nations, 
Manu shows but scant indulgence towards those who err. 
He says, in substance, that since a woman is not per- 
mitted to know the Vedas, by which her guilt might be 
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expiated, she has no right whatever to commit any sin: 
her son, however, can perform expiation for her by the 
repetition of holy texts. (Chap. ix. 18 ef seg.) 

Not the least remarkable feature in the religious sys- 
tem of the Brahmans is the immense importance which 
it attaches to the performance of prayer and penance. 
The most efficacious:prayer is the committing tomemory 
and repetition of portions of the Vedas. “ As fire con- 
sumes in an instant with its bright flame the wood that 
is placed upon it, so with the flame of knowledge a 
Brahman who understands the Veda consumes all sin.” 
(“Institutes of Manu,” chap. xi. 247.) ‘A priest,” says 
Manu, “who should retain in his memory the whole 
Rig-Veda Would be absolved from guilt even if he had 
slain the inhabitants of the three worlds,” (chap. xi. 
262,) a statement which acquires additional force when 
we consider the tender regard for life which distinguishes 
the Hindoos from most other nations.* 

The Hebrew and Christian Scriptures teach us that 
prayer and sacrifice, to be availing, must be acceptable 
to God.t The Brahmans, on the contrary, believe that 
prayers, even though prompted by the most unworthy 
motives and uttered for the most unrighteous purposes, 
if repeated according to the prescribed form and duly 
persevered in, can comfel the gods to grant the wishes 
of the suppliant. By the persevering performance, more- 
over, of prayer, penance, and sacrifice, a man may in time 
acquire a power superior to that of the highest gods. 

See, besides the ‘ Institutes of Manu,” already referred to, Moor, 
“Hindu Pantheon ;’? Coteman, ‘‘Hindu Mythology; Képrrn, 
“Religion des Buddha,” (first part ;) Proressor H. H. Witson’s 
Introductions to the several volumes of his translation of the “ Rig- 
Veda,”’ 1850 e¢ seg., and “* Essays on the Religion of the Hindus,” vol. 
ii. ; COLEBROOKE, ‘‘ On the Vedas,” in ‘“‘Asiatic Researches,” vol. viii. ; 
Str W. Jones, ‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” in vol. i. 
of ** Asiatic Researches ;””) Max Mitirr, “Chips,” ete. ; DuNcker, 
“Geschichte des Alterthums;”’ see, also, the ‘‘ Vedas,” the two Hin- 
doo epics ‘* Mahabharata”’ and ‘‘ Ramayana,” and the ‘ Puranas.” 

Braid’wood, (THOMAS,) one of the first teachers of 
the deaf and dumb in Great Britain, founded about 1760 
an institution at Edinburgh, and subsequently at Hack- 
ney, near London. Died in 1806. 

Braillé, bra’ya’, (Louis,) born near Paris in 1809, 
was blind from his birth, and was distinguished for his 
intelligence and his rapid acquisition of knowledge, par- 
ticularly music. He invented a method of writing with 
points, which has been generally adopted. 

Brai’nard, (JoHN G. C.,) an American poet, born at 
New London, Connecticut, in 1796, graduated at Yale 
College in 1815. He edited “The Connecticut Mirror” 
(published at Hartford) for about six years, and produced 
a volume of poems in 1825. Died in 1828. 


See Griswo Lp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America ;” Joun G. Wurr- 
TER, ‘“‘ Memoir of Brainard,” prefixed to his Poems, 1832. 


Brai’nerd, (Davib,) an American divine and mission- 
ary to the Indians, born in 1718 at Haddam, Connecticut. 
He entered Yale College in 1739, but in February, 1742, 
was expelled for expressing his belief that one of the tutors 
was wholly without the grace of God. Says President 
Edwards, “I never knew his equal of his age and stand- 
ing for clear, accurate notions of the nature and essence 
of true religion, and its distinctions from its various false 
appearances.” Among his works may be mentioned a 
narrative of his labours among the Indians in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, published in 1746, 


* According to Manu, he who does not willingly inflict pain upon 
any creature, but ‘‘seeks the good of all sentient beings, enjoys bliss 
without end.’’ (chap. v. 46.) 

It is not, however, true, as many suppose, that the Brahmans or 
other Hindoos are absolutely forbidden to eat flesh: we are expressly 
told that the Self-existent created beasts for sacrifice. ‘* He who eats 
according to law commits no sin, even though every day he tastes the 
flesh of such animals as may lawfully be tasted.”? Those animals, 
moreover, ‘‘ which have been destroyed for the purpose of sacrifice 
attain in the next world exalted births.’? But he who eats the flesh 
of animals which have not been duly consecrated for sacrifice to the 
gods or manes “will, unable to save himself, be devoured in the next 
world by those animals whose flesh he has thus illegally swallowed.” 
(See, on this subject, the ‘‘ Institutes of Manu,”’ chap. v. 26-52, and 
the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notice of the Brahmans and Hindus” in Moor’s 
“Hindu Pantheon.’’) 

+ See Isaiah i, 15, lix. 2; Proverbs xv. 8 and 29, xxi. 27, xxviil. 9; 
John ix. 31; James iv. 3, v. 16., ete. 

+ This doctrine furnishes the groundwork, so to speak, of Southey’s 
celebrated poem, the ‘‘ Curse of Kehama;’’ and in the notes to that 
work the reader will find some curious and striking iJlustrations of the 
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“Mirabilia Dei inter Indicos,” and “ Divine’ Grace Dis- 
played ;” the two latter being portions of his journal, 
edited and published by Sereno Dwight Edwards in 1822. 
His life was written by President Edwards. His journal 
is one of the most interesting and instructive narratives 
of the kind ever written. 

See, also, Sparxs’s ‘‘ American Biography,”’ vol. viii. 

Brainerd, (JoHN,) a missionary among the Indians, 
brother of the Rey. David Brainerd, whom he succeeded 
in his labours in New Jersey about 1748. Born in 1720; 
died in 1781. 
si “Life of John Brainerd,’ by the Rev. Tuomas BRAINERD, 
1865. 

Braith’waite, (JoHN,) an English writer, born about 
1690, published an “Account of the Political Events 
which, on the Death of the Emperor Muley Ismael, took 
Place in the Empire of Morocco,” It was translated into 
several languages. 

Braithwaite, (JoHN,) an English mechanician, who, 
by means of a diving-bell, recovered a considerable 
amount of the property sunk in the Royal George and 
other vessels. Died in 1818. 

Braithwaite, (WILLIAM,) an English theologian, 
born about 1560, assisted in the translation of the Bible 
in the reign of James I. 

Brakel, van, van bra’kel,(Jan,) a Dutch naval officer, 
born in 1618, distinguished himself in several engage- 
ments with the English, and attained the rank of rear- 
admiral. He was killed in a battle against the French 
in 1690. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Brakenburg, bra/ken-burc’, (REINTER,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Haarlem in 1649. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bra/mah, (JosEPH,) a celebrated English mechani- 
cian and engineer, born in Yorkshire in 1749. Among 
his numerous and very valuable inventions are the safety- 
lock called by his name, the hydrostatic press, the beer- 
machine for drawing liquor from a cellar, improvements 
in fire-engines, pumps, steam-engines, and paper-making 
machinery, and the construction of mains or large water- 
pipes in London. Died in 1814. 

See Stuart, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Steam-Engines ;’? SAmuEL SmItzs, 
“Industrial Biography,” 1864; Henry Howe, ‘‘ Eminent American 
and European Mechanics,” 1847. 

Bramante, bra-m4n/ta, (DoNaTo LAzzArI.) a cele- 
brated Italian architect and painter, born near Urbino in 
1444, was a relative of Raphael. 
of his early manhood at Milan, whence he removed to 
Rome and built the Cancellaria, or palace of the chancery, 
(about 1495,) a fine specimen of the architecture of the 
Renaissance. He was patronized by Pope Julius II., 
and was the architect of the vast structures which joined 
the Belvedere to the palace of the Vatican. Among his 
master-pieces is the small round oratory or temple in 
the cloister of San Pietro in Montorio, in the genuine 
antique style. Bramante was the author of the original 
design of the basilica or church of Saint Peter, which 
he began to build in 1513, (some say in 1506.) He had 
finished the four great piers which support the dome, 
when he died, in 1514. His plan was not adhered to by 
the succeeding architects, among whom was Michael 
Angelo. Some critics think the work would have been 
more noble if Bramante’s design had been carried out. 
His style is admired for its simplicity, grace, and har- 
mony of proportions. Hewas a benefactor of Raphael, 
who through the influence of Bramante obtained the 
patronage of Julius IT. 

See Vasarl, “ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; PuNGILEoNI, ‘‘ Memo- 
ria intorno alla Vita di Donato Bramante,’’ 1837; QUATREMERE 
DE Quincy, ‘‘ Vies des Architectes célébres ;”? SatverTi, ‘‘Anedotti 
sulla Patria dell’ Architetto Bramante,”’ 1824. 

Bramantino, da, d4 bra-m4n-tee/no, (AGOSTINO,) a 
Milanese painter, flourished about 1525. 

Bramantino, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian architect 
and painter, who lived about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and built the church of San Satiro in 
the Milanese. 

Brambilla, bram-bél’/]4, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian painter, who worked in Turin about 1770. 

Bramer, bra/mer, (LEONARD,) a skilful Dutch painter, 
born at Delft in 1596. He worked in Italy, and imitated 
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the Italian style. He excelled in the treatment of noc- 
turnal conflagrations and illumined caverns. Among 
his works is a “* Raising of Lazarus.” 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bramhall, (JOHN,) born in Yorkshire about 1593, 
graduated in divinity in 1630, and in 1634 became Bishop 
of Londonderry. As one of Strafford’s coadjutors, he 
was impeached by the Irish House of Commons in 1640, 
and was imprisoned for a time. After the restoration 
he was created Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of 
Ireland. Bramhall is chiefly known from his contro- 
versy with Hobbes, entitled “The Question concern- 
ing Liberty, Necessity, and Chance, clearly stated and 
debated,” (1656.) Died in 1663. 

See ‘“‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Bramp/ston or Bram/ston, (Sir JoHN,) an English 
judge, born in Essex about 1576. He was chief justice 
of the king’s bench from 1635 to 1642. His conduct 
was vacillating in the civil war. Died in 1654. 

See Lorp CampBeE Lt, ‘‘ Lives of the Chief Justices ;’’ Foss, ‘* The 
Judges of England.” 

Bramp/ton, de, (WILLIAM,) an English judge justi- 
ciar, who was convicted of peculation in 1288 and fined 
forty thousand marks. 

Bram/ston, (Rev. JAMES,) an English satirical poet, 
took his degree at Oxtord in 1720. He wrote the “Art 
of Politics.” Died in 1744. 

Brancaccio, bran-kAt’cho, (FRANCESCO MAariIA,) an 
Italian cardinal, patronized by Urban VIII. Died in 1675. 

Brancadori-Perini, bran-ka4-do’ree pa-ree’nee, (GI- 
AMBATYISTA,) an Italian writer on chronology, born at 
Sienna in 1674; died in 1711. 

Brancaleone, bran-ka-la-o’na, (DANDOLO, dan/’do- 
lo,) Count of Casalecchio, (k4-S4-lek’ke-o,) born at Bo- 
logna, was made a senator by the Romans in 1253, and 
invested with the powers of a dictator, in order to re- 
press the quarrels of the nobles. He compelled Pope 
Innocent IV. to acknowledge the power of the people, 
waged war with the barons, and restored peace to Rome. 
Died in 1258. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Brancas, br6n‘k4/, (ANDRE,) a French officer, known 
as ADMIRAL DE VILLARS, (ve’yaRr’,) served for a time in 
the army of the League, but afterwards went over to 
Henry IV. Being made prisoner at the siege of Doul- 
lens, he was killed by the Spaniards for his desertion. 


See Mot.ey, ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,” chap. xxxi.; 
ANSELME, ‘‘ Histoire générale des Pairs de France.” 


Brancas, de, Duc. See LAURAGUAIS. 

Brancas, de, deh br6Nn’k4’, (Louis,) Marquis de 
Céreste, (sd/rést’,) served with distinction under Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and was made marshal of France 
in 1740. Died in 1750. 

Brancas-Villeneuve, de, deh brén’ka’ vél’/nuv’, 
(ANDRE FRANGOIS,) a French astronomer. Died in 1748. 

Brancato, bran-ka’to, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian mis- 
sionary to China, published a “Treatise on the Eucha- 
rist,”’ and other works, (in Chinese.) Died in 1671. 

Branch, (JOHN,) born at Halifax, North Carolina, in 
1782, became a Senator of the United States in 1823, 
was secretary of the navy from March, 1829, till 1831, 
and was appointed Governor of Florida in 1843. Died 
in 1863. 

Branch, (LAWRENCE O’BRIEN,) an American general, 
born in Halifax county, North Carolina, in 1820, was a 
son of the preceding, and represented a district of that 
State in Congress for several years between 1855 and 
1861. He was killed at the battle of Antietam (where 
he fought against the Union) in September, 1862. 

Brand, brant, (BERNARD,) a Swiss jurist and magis- 
trate, born at Bale in 1523, wrote a “‘ Universal History,” 
(in German.) Died in 1594. 

See BRANDMOLLER, “‘ Vie de Bernard Brand,”’ Bale, 1650. 

Brand, brant, (CHRISTIAN,) a German painter, born 
at Vienna in 1722, was director of the Academy of Land- 
scapes, Died in 1795. 

Brand, (JOHN,) an English antiquary, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne about 1741, published “Observations 
on Popular Antiquities,” and ‘History and Antiquities 
of the Town of Newcastle,” (2 vols., 1789.) Died in 1806, 

See “ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1814. 
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Brand, (JOHN,) an English divine and writer on poli- 
tical economy ; died in 1809. 

Brandan, SAinr. See BRENDAN. 

Brandao, bran-déwn’, (ALEXANDRE,) a Portuguese, 
who lived about 1650-90, wrote a ‘“‘ History of the War 
yee Portugal was separated from Spain,” (2 vols., 
1689. 

Brandao, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese historian, suc- 
ceeded De Brito as chief historiographer of the kingdom, 
{1617.) Died in 1637. 

See BarBosA MaAcHAvo, “Bibliotheca Lusitana.’’ 


Brande, brand, (WILLIAM THoMaS,) F.R.S., an emi- 
nent English chemist, was born in London in 1788. He 
became professor of chemistry in the Royal Institution 
in 1813, and acquired a high reputation as a lecturer. 
He published a “Manual of Chemistry,” (6th edition, 
1848,) and an excellent ‘Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art,” (1842.) He was for many years super- 
intendent of a department in the Mint. Died in 1866. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review” for November, 1811, and October, 1813 ; 
“Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for April, 1866. 

Brandel, bran’del, (PETER,) a German painter of his- 
tory and portraits, born at Prague in 1660; died in 1739. 

Brandenburg, ELEcror oF. See ALBERT ACHILLES, 
and FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

Brandenburg, bran/den-boorc’, (FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM,) COUNT OF, son of Frederick William II. of Prus- 
sia by his morganatic marriage with the Countess von 
Doenhoff, was born at Berlin in 1792. He served in 
several campaigns against the French, and became lieu- 
tenant-general. He was appointed prime minister in 
1848. Died in 1850. 

Brander, bran’der, (GUSTAVUS,) a Swedish naturalist, 
resided in London, and was a contributor to the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” Died in 1787. 

Brandes, bran/dés, (ERNST,) a German statesman 
and writer, born at Hanover in 1758, published an 
“Analysis of Burke’s Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution,” and other works. Died in 1810. 

See Heyne, “Memoria Ernesti Brandes,’ 1810; ErscuH und 
Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Brandes, [Lat. Branpbr’sius,] (HEINRICH WIL- 
HELM,) born at Groben in 1777, studied at Gottingen, 
and became professor of mathematics at Leipsic in 1826. 
He wrote a “ Manual of Higher Geometry,” and several 
treatises on astronomy and hydraulics. Died in 1834. 

See G. Hermann, “Exequiz H. Brandesii,’’ 1834. 


Brandes, (JOHANN CHRISIIAN,) a German dramatist 
and actor, born at Stettin in 1735. His wife, Esther 
Charlotte, was a popular actress, and his daughter, Minna, 
a distinguished vocalist. Died in 1799. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,’’ and his 
“Autobiography,”’ 3 vols., 1802-07. 

Brandes, (RupOLF,) a German pharmacist, born in 
Lippe-Detmold in 1795. He was the founder of the 
“Archives of Pharmacy,” to which he made numerous 
contributions. Died in 1842. 

See L. F. Bury, ‘‘ Leben des Dr. R. Brandes,” 1844. 

Brandi, bran’dee, (GIACINTO,) an Italian painter, born 
in the Roman States in 1623, was a pupil of Lanfranc. 
Died in 1601. 

Brandis, bran’dis, (CHRISTIAN AUGUST,) professor 
of philosophy at Bonn, a son of Joachim, noticed below, 
was born at Hildesheim in 1790. He published, con- 
jointly with Niebuhr, the “ Rhenish Museum for Phi- 
lology, History, and Greek Philosophy,” (1827-30,) and 
wrote several critical works. He was chosen a foreign 
associate of the French Institute in 1855. Died in 1867. 

Brandis, (JOACHIM DIETRICH,) an eminent German 
physician and medical writer, born at Hildesheim in 1762. 
He graduated at Gottingen, became professor of medi- 
cine at Kiel in 1803, and in 1809 physician to Frederick 
VI. of Denmark. Died in 1846. 

Brandmiiller, brant’mitiller, (GREGoRIUS,) a Swiss 
painter, born at Bale in 1661, was a pupil of Lebrun, and 
worked at Prague and Bale. Among his best works, the 
design, expression, and colour of which are highly com- 
mended, is a “ Descent from the Cross.” Died in 1691, 

Brandmiiller, (JOHANN,) a Swiss theologian, born in 
1533, was professor of Hebrew at Bale, Died in 1596, 


Brando, bran’do, Brand, brant, or Brands, brants, 
(JOHANN,) a Flemish chronicler, born near Hulst, wrote 
a history of the world from the creation to 1413. Died 
in 1428, 

Brandolese, bran-do-]a’sa, (PIETRO,) an Italian bibli- 
ographer, born in 1754; died in 1809. 

Brandolini, bran-do-lee/nee, (AURELIO,) an Italian 
poet and /ttévateur, surnamed 1L Lrppo, born at Florence 
about 1440. He was a celebrated pulpit orator, was 
patronized by Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, and 
became professor of eloquence at Buda. Among his 
works is one ‘On the Condition of Human Life,” (“De 
Vite humane Conditione,” 1541.) Died in 1497. 

See GinGuENE, “Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;”? Baye, ‘‘ Histori- 
cal and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Brandolini, (RAFFAELLO,) a blind Italian /éttévateur, 
brother of the preceding, lived about 1460-1520, and was 
professor of eloquence at Rome. He had a rare talent 
for improvising Latin verse. He was patronized by Leo 
X., who became pope in 1513. 

Bran’don, (CHARLES,) Duke of Suffolk, a favourite 
of Henry VIII. of England. He married Mary, a sister 
of King Henry, the widow of Louis XII. of France. 
Died in 1545. 

Brandt or Brand, brant, a German alchemist, who, 
in attempting to find the philosopher’s stone, is said to 
have first discovered phosphorus. Died about 1695. 

See F. Horrer, “ Histoire de la Chimie.” 


Brandt, brant, (GEORG,) a Swedish chemist, born in 
1694, made various interesting experiments upon metals, 
of which he gave an account in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Academy of Upsal.” Died in 1768. 


See Geze.ius, ‘‘ Biographiskt- Lexicon.” 


Brandt, brant, (GERARD,) a Dutch Arminian theo- 
logian, born in Amsterdam in 1626. He preached in his 
native city, and published, besides other works, a ‘“ His- 
tory of the Reformation in the Low Countries,” (2 vols., 
1671-74.) Died in 1685. 

See JAN vAN Hags, ‘‘ Leven van G. Brandt,”’ 1740. 

Brandt, (SEBASTIAN,) a German poet, born at Stras- 
burg in 1458, wrote “ The Ship of Fools,” (“‘ Das Narren- 
schiff,” 1494,) a satirical poem, which enjoyed extraor- 
dinary popularity in its time and was translated into 
Latin and the principal European languages. Died in 
1521. 

See Fick, ‘‘ Geschichte der Komischen Literatur ;’? GERvINUS, 
**Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” 

Brandt, von, fon brant, (HEINRICH,) a Prussian 
general, born in Westphalia in 1789, published a “ His- 
tory of the Art of War in the Middle Ages,” (1828,) a 
“Manual of Grand Strategy,” (1829,) and other military 
works. 

Branicki, br4-nits’kee, (FRANCIS XAVIER,) a Polish 
statesman, took an active part in the dismemberment of 
Poland by Russia, and was one of the leaders of the 
confederation of Targowicza. Having been declared a 
traitor to his country, he retired to the Ukraine, where 
he died in 1819. 

See FERRAND, ‘‘ Histoire des trois Démembrements de la Po- 
logne,”’ 1820. 

Branicki, (JoHN CLEMENT,) grand general of the 
crown of Poland, born in 1688, was distinguished as the 
champion of the nobility against the king, Augustus II, 
Died in 1771. 

See Ruturkrg, “ Histoire de l’Anarchie de Pologne,” 1807. 

Braniss, bra/niss, (CHRISTLIEB JULIUS,) a German 
philosophical writer, born at Breslau in 1792. He wrote 
a ‘‘ History of Philosophy since Kant,” (1842,) and other 
works. 

Brank/er, (THOMAS,) an English mathematician and 
scientific writer, lived about 1650. 

Bran/nan or Bran/non, (JOHN M.,) an American 
general, born in the District of Columbia about 1821, 
graduated at West Point in 1841. He became a briga- 
dier-general in September, 1861, and commanded a di- 
vision at the battle of Chickamauga, September 19 and 
20, 1863. He served under General Sherman in the 
campaign against Atlanta, May-September, 1864. 

Brant, (JosePH,) THAYENDANEGA, (ti-ér-da-ne’g4,) 
a famous Indian chief of the Mohawk tribe, was born 
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in 1742. He fought against the American colonists in the 
Revolution, and had a commission in the British service. 
After the end of the war he went to England, and pub- 
lished the Gospel of Mark in Mohawk. Died in 1807. 
See W. L. Stone, “ Life of Brant.” 
Brantéme, brén’tém’, (PIERRE de Bourdeilles— 
deh boor‘dal’ or boor‘da’ye,) a popular French historian, 
born of a noble family about 1540, was a brave soldier, 
and a witness of many military events of his time. He 
was for some time chamberlain to the Duke of Alengon, 
and obtained great favour at the court of Charles IX., 
who gave hima pension. Asa historian he is sprightly, 
naif, and sometimes eloquent, but never profound. His 
history is valued as a vivid picture of the epoch in which 
he lived, and of the characters of the principal actors in 
it. His chief work, entitled “ Lives of Illustrious Men 
and Great Captains, both French and Foreign,” (* Les 
Vies des Hommes illustres et grands Capitaines Frangais 
et étrangers,”’) was not published until after his death. 
Died in 1614. 
See Nicotas DE MonMERQUE, “‘ Notice historique sur Brantéme,”’ 
1824; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Génerale.”’ 
Brants or Brantz, brants, written also Brant,(JoHN,) 
a Flemish writer, born at Antwerp in 1559, was father- 
in-law of the celebrated Rubens. Died in 1639. 
Bran/white, (PEREGRINE,) an English poet, born in 
Suffolk in 1745 ; died in 1794. 
Brard, brar, (CYPRIEN PROSPER,) a French mineral- 
ogist, born at L’Aigle, in Orne, in 1786. He published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Mineralogy applied to the Arts,” 
(3 vols., 1821,) and “New Elements of Mineralogy,” 
(1824.) Died in 1838. 
See Jovannert, “‘ Notice sur C. P. Brard,”’ 1839. 
Brarens, bra’rens, (HENDRIK,) a Danish naval officer, 
born in 1751, was the author of a “System of Practical 
Navigation.” Died in 1826. 
Brascassat, bra’ka’s4’, (JEAN,) a French painter of 
landscapes and animals, born at Bordeaux in 1805. He 
gained a first medal in 1831, and was elected a member 
of the Institute in 1846. Among his works, which are 
praised for a rare solidity of colour, are “‘ Mercury and 
Argus,” and the “Campagna of Rome,” (1833.) 
Braschi, bras’kee, (GIAMBATTISYA,) an Italian anti- 
quary, and Bishop of Sarsina, born at Cesena in 1664; 
died in 1727. 
Braschi-Onesti, bris’kee o-nés’tee, (LuIGI,) DUKE 
OF, an Italian statesman, born at Cesena in 1748, was a 
nephew of Pius VI. He was one of the signers of the 
treaty of Tolentino in 1797, and was afterwards appointed 
mayor of Rome. Died in 1818. 
Brash’er, (ABRAHAM,) an American patriot and colo- 
nel in the war of the Revolution, born in New York in 
1734, was the author of numerous popular ballads. Died 
in 1782. 
Bras/i-das, [Gr. Bpaoidac,] a celebrated Spartan com- 
mander in the Peloponnesian war, gained several victo- 
ries over the Athenians, and rendered important services 
as negotiator. In Plato’s “Symposium” he is compared 
to Achilles. He was killed in battle at Amphipolis in 
422 B.C., after which annual sacrifices were offered to him 
as a hero. 
See Tuucypipgs, books iii., iv., and v. 
Brassac, de, deh bra’sak’, (JEAN GALLARD de 
Béarn—deh ba‘arn’,) Comre, a French minister of 
state under Louis XIII., born in the province of Sain- 
tonge in 1579; died in 1645. 
& Brassavola, bras-sa4-vo/l4, (ANTONIO Musa,) an 
Italian physician, born at Ferrara in 1500, was patronized 
by Francis I., Charles V., the popes Paul III. and Clem- 
ent VII., and other distinguished persons. Died in 1570. 

See GInGuENE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;’? CASTELLANI, ‘‘ De 
Vita M. Brassavolae Commentarius,”’ 1767. 

Brasseur, bra’sur’, (PHILIP,) a Flemish writer and 
Latin poet, born at Mons about 1597; died about 1650. 

Brassicanus, bras-se-k4’/nus, (JOHANN ALEXANDER,) 
a German philologist and Latin poet, whose original name 
was KoHLBURGER, born at Wittenberg in 1500; died in 
1539. 

Brathwayte, brath’wat,(RICHARD,) an English writer, 
born in 1588, published “The Prodigal’s Tears,” “The 
Golden Fleece,” and other poems. Died in 1673. 
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Brattle, brat’t’l, (THOMAs,) an American merchant and 
scientific writer, born at Boston in 1657; died in 1713. 

Brault, bro, (CHARLES,) born at Poitiers in 1752, be- 
came Archbishop of Albi in 1823, and was afterwards 
made a peer of France. Died in 1833. 

Braun, brown, (ALEXANDER KARL HERMANN,) a 
German statesman, born at Plauen in 1807, became min- 
ister of justice and president of the Council in Saxony. 
(1848.) He resigned office in 1849. 

Braun, (AuGusr EmIt,) a German archeologist, born 
at Gotha in 1809. He resided many years in Rome, 
where he became pro-secretary to the Archzological In- 
stitute. He wrote a treatise “On the Mythology of Art,” 
(“ Kunst-Mythologie,” with 100 plates,) and ‘“ Antique 
Marbles,” (1843.) Died at Rome in 1856. 

Braun, (JOHANN WILHELM JOSEPH,) a German 
Catholic theologian, born near Diiren in 1801. He 
studied at Bonn, under Hermes, whose peculiar views 
he adopted. He became professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory at Bonn in 1833, and was one of the founders of 
the ‘Journal of Philosophy and Catholic Theology.” 

See Brockuaus, ‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Braur. See BRAUWER. 

Brauwer or Brouwer, broéw’wer, written also 
Brawer or Braur, (ADRIAAN,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter, born in 1608 at Oudenarde, or, as some writers 
state, at Haarlem. He was a pupil of Franz Hals, and was 
patronized by Rubens, but, owing to his dissipated habits, 
died in poverty at the age of thirty-two. His works are 
chiefly tavern-scenes, and other delineations of low life, 
and rank among the best of their kind. Died in 1640. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Bravais, bra/v4’, (AUGUSTE,) a French natural phi- 
losopher, born at Annonay in 1811. He has written able 
treatises on meteorology, crystallography, and astronomy. 
In 1854 he was admitted into the Institute, (section of 
geography and navigation.) His brother Louis F. is a 
botanist and writer. 

Bravo, br4’vo, (BARTOLOME,) a Spanish Jesuit, poet, 
and grammarian, born about 1560. 

Bravo, (JUAN,) a Spanish physician, born in Castile, 
lived in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

Bravo, bra’vo, (NIcoLas,) a Mexican generat, born 
about 1780 or 1790, was elected vice-president in 1824. 
He took arms against President Vittoria in 1827, but was 
quickly defeated, and was banished. Died about 1854. 

Bravo de Sobramonte-Ramires bri’vo da so- 
bra-mon’ta ra-mee/rés, (GASPAR,) professor of medicine 
and surgery at Valladolid, was physician to Philip IV, 
and Charles IT. 

Bravo-Murillo. See MuRILLO. 

Brawe, bra’Weh, (JOACHIM WILHELM,) BARON OF, 
a German tragic poet, born at Weissenfels in 1738. His 
tragedies entitled “Der Freigeist” and “ Brutus” were 
edited and published by Lessing after his death, which 
took place in 1758. 

Brawer. See BRAUWER. 

Brax’ton, (CARTER,) one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, was born at Newing- 
ton, King-and-Queen county, Virginia, in 1736. In 1775 
he was elected to Congress as successor to Peyton Ran- 
dolph. Died in 1797. 

Bray, (ANNA EWIzA,) an English novelist, whose 
maiden name was KEMPE, born in Surrey about 1800. 
She was married to Charles Stothard in 1818, and to 
Rey. Edward A, Bray about 1825. She published a 
number of novels, among which are “Gaston de Foix,” 
(1826,) ‘‘The White Hoods,” (1828,) “Talba,” (1834,) 
and ‘* Trelawney,” (1837 ;) also, “Traditions and Legends 
of Devonshire,” (1838.) 

See “‘ London Quarterly” for October, 1837. 


Bray, (Sir REGINALD,) an English architect, and a 
favourite of Henry VII., whose chapel at Westminster 
is supposed to have been designed by him. He also con- 
structed the nave of Saint George’s Chapel at Windsvr. 
Died in 1503. 

Bray, (THoMAS,) an English divine, born in Shrop- 
shire in 1656, made several voyages to America as a 
missionary, and founded in 1697 a society for the propa- 
gation of the gospel in the colonies. Died in 1730. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 
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Bray, (WILLIAM,) an English antiquary, born in 1736, 
published the “Diary and Memoirs of Evelyn,” and was 
a contributor to the “ Archzologia.” He was a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Died ab~ .t 1830. 

Bray, de, deh bra, (FRANCOIS GABRIEL,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Rouen in 1765, was minister to 
Berlin and Saint Petersburg, (1808.) He published a 
“Critical Essay on the History of Livonia,” (1817,) and 
several scientific works. A genus of plants has been 
called Braya in his honour. Died in 1832. 


See Martius, “‘Bloge académique du Comte de Bray,” 
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Bray, de, deh bri, (JAKop,) an excellent Dutch 
painter of portraits and history, son of Salomon, noticed 
below, born at Haarlem about 1600; died in 1664. 

Bray, de, (SALOMON,) a Dutch painter, born at Haar- 
lem in 1579; died in 1664. 

Bray’brooke, (RICHARD CORNWALLIS NEVILLE,) 
Lorp, an English antiquary, born in London in 1820; 
died in 186tr. 

Braybrooke, (RICHARD NEVILLE GRIFFIN,) Lor, 
an English antiquary, born about 1783. He published a 
“ History of Audley End, Essex.” Died in 1858. 

Brayer de Beauregard, bra’ya’ deh bor’gar’, 
(JEAN BapTisTE Louis,) a French /:ttéévateur, born at 
Soissons in 1770, wrote several works on political econ- 
omy. Died in 1834. 

Bray’ley, (EDWARD WEDLAKE,) an English anti- 
quary and topographer, born in London in 1773. He 
published numerous works on the antiquities and to- 
pography of England, among which is “ Londoniana,” 
(4 vols., 1829.) Died in 1854. 

Bray’man, (MAson,) an American officer, born at 
Buffalo, New York, in 1813, entered the Union army in 
1861, and became brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862. 

Brea, bra’4, (Lopovico,) an Italian painter, born at 
Nice, flourished from about 1480 to 1515. He worked 
mostly at Genoa. His heads and draperies are com- 
mended. 

Bréard, bra’ar’, (JEAN JACQUES,) born at Marennes, 
in France, in 1760, was a member of the National Con- 
vention, where he voted for the death of the king. Died 
in 184o. 

Brébeuf, de, (GuILLAUME,) a French poet, born at 
Thorigny in 1618. He produced a metrical version of 
Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,” which was once popular, but was 
severely criticised by Boileau in his “Art Poétique.” 
Died in 1661. 

Bréveuf, de, ([FAN,) a French missionary, born in 
1593, laboured in Canada, where he was killed by sav- 
ages in 1649. 

Brebiette, breh-be-ét’, (PiERRE,) a French painter 
and engraver, born about 1596. 

Brechten, bréx’ten, or Verbrechten, vér-bréx’ten, 
(NIKOLAAS,) a Dutch poet, born at Haarlem about 1240. 

Breckburg. See BERKHEIDEN. 

Breck’en-ridge, (JAMES,) an American politician, 
born in Botetourt county, Virginia, in 1763, was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1809 to 1817, and was an 
active leader of the Federal party. Died in 1833. 

Breckenridge, (JOHN,) attorney-general of the United 
States under Jefferson from 1805 to 1806, was born in 
Virginia near the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Having removed to Kentucky, he was elected in 1801 
to the United States Senate. In this body he proposed 
the repeal of the judiciary system established at the close 
of Adams’s administration, and took a prominent part in 
the great debate which followed. Died in 1806. 

Breckenridge, (JoHN,) D.D., an eminent Presbyte- 
rian divine, son of the preceding, and uncle of John C. 
Breckinridge, (Vice-President of the United States,) was 
born at Cabell’s Dale, Kentucky, in 1797. He graduated 
at Princeton in 1818, and subsequently became a professor 
in that institution. 

Breckenridge, usually written Breckinridge, (JoHN 
C.,) an American statesman and general, a nephew of 
Robert J. Breckenridge, was born near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1821: He studied law, became a Democrat in 
party politics, and was elected to Congress from Ken- 
tucky in 1851, and re-elected in 1853. Having been nomi- 
nated as Democratic candidate for Vice-President, he was 
elected in November, 1856, when James Buchanan was 
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chosen President. He was nominated for the Presidency 
in 1860 by the disunion Democrats, after they had seceded 
from the convention which nominated Douglas as a Union 
Democrat. He had two other competitors,—John Bell 
and Abraham Lincoln, He received seventy-two elec- 
toral votes, Lincoln received one hundred and eighty, 
Bell thirty-nine, and Douglas twelve. All the Southern 
States, except Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
souri, voted for Breckinridge. He was elected to the 
Senate of the United States by the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, and took his seat in March, 1861. After he had 
defended the cause of the new confederacy by several 
speeches in the Senate, he went to the South in Septem- 
ber, 1861, and took arms against the Union, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He commanded a division at 
Stone River, December 31, 1862—January 2, 1863, and at 
Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863. He defeated 
General Sigel near Newmarket, Virginia, in May, 1864. 
His corps formed part of the army of Early, which Sheri- 
dan defeated near Winchester in September, 1864. He 
was appointed Confederate secretary of war in January, 
1865. Soon after the surrender of General Lee, he sailed 
for Europe. He returned to the United States in 1868. 

Breckenridge, (Roper J.,) an American Presby- 
terian divine, born at Cabell’s Dale, Kentucky, in 1800, is 
a son of John Breckenridge, (the first of the name,) no- 
ticed above. He studied at Yale College, graduated at 
Union College in 1819, practised law eight years in Ken- 
tucky, and became pastor of a church in Baltimore in 
1832. About 1847 he removed to Lexington, Kentucky. 
He gained distinction as a preacher and a writer, had 
much influence in the church, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in a seminary at Danville, Kentucky, 
in 1853. Among his works are “Travels in Europe,” 
(1839,) and “‘ The Knowledge of God objectively consid- 
ered,” (1857.) Heis said to be the principal author of the 
common-school system of Kentucky. During the civil war 
he was a decided and earnest supporter of the Union. 

Breckinridge, (JOHN C.) See BRECKENRIDGE. 

Brecling, brék’ling, (FREDERIK,) a Danish Protest- 
ant theologian and writer, born near Flensburg in 1629 ; 
died in 1711. 

Brécourt, de, deh bra’koor’, (GUILLAUME MARCOU- 
REAU,) a French actor and dramatic poet. Died in 1685. 

Breda, van, van breh-d4’, (JAN,) a Flemish painter of 
landscapes, fairs, battles, etc., born at Antwerp in 1683. 
He copied the works of Breughel and Wouwerman with 
remarkable skill. His touch and skies and distances are 
praised by Descamps. Died in 1750. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Breda, van, (PIETER,) a Flemish landscape-painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1630; died in 1681. 

Bredahl, bra-dal’, (CHRISTIAN Davin,) a Danish 
poet, born in 1784, wrote ‘ Dramatic Scenes taken from 
an Old Manuscript,” and other works. 

See Erstew, “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 


Bredahl, (N1iEts Kroc,) a Danish dramatist, born 
about 1732, wrote several plays, and translated Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses” into Danish verse. Died in 1778. 

Bredenbach, bra/den-bax’, (TILMANN,) a historical 
writer, born at Emmerich about 1535 ; died in 1587. 

Brederode, bra’deh-ro’deh, (GERBRAND,) a Dutch 
poet, born at Amsterdam in 1585. Among his principal 
works are “The Meditative Song-Book,” “The Great 
Fountain of Love,” and a comedy entitled “ Spaanschen 
Brabander.” Died in 1618. 

See LonGFELLow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 6 

Brederode, bra-deh-ro’deh, (HENDRIK,) Count, a 
Flemish nobleman, born in Brussels in 1531, was an 
adherent of Egmont and Horn. In 1566 he presented a 
petition to the Duchess of Parma for the removal of the » 
Inquisition. He was also one of the principal members 
of the association called “ Les Gueux,” (“‘ The Beggars.”) 
Having fought unsuccessfully against the Spaniards, he 
took refuge in Germany, where he died in 1568. 

See. P. ScHELTEMA, ‘‘H. yan Brederode te Amsterdam in 1547,” 
1847; ScHiLiter, ‘History of the Revolt of the Netherlands ;” 
Mot tey, “ Dutch Republic; M. C. van Hatt, “H. Graaf van 
Brederode verdedigd,”’ 1845. 

Brederode, (PIETER KORNELIS,) a Dutch jurist, born 
at the Hague, flourished about 1600. 
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Bredow, bra’do, (GABRIEL GOTTFRIED,) born at Ber- 
lin in 1773, became professor of history at Breslau in 
1811. He published a “Manual of Ancient History,” 
etc., (1803,) “ Memorable Events of Universal. History,” 
(1810,) and a series of tables entitled “ Historische Ta- 
bellen,” which were translated into English by Major 
Bell. Died at Breslau in 1814. 

See Kuniscu, ‘‘Bredows Leben,’’ 1816; ErscH und GRUBER, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Bredsdorff, bréps’dorf, (JAKOB HORNEMANN,) a 
Danish naturalist, born in Seeland in 1790, became in 
1828 professor of botany and mineralogy at Sorde. He 
published “ Elements of Geognosy,” and other scientific 
works. Died in 1841. 

See Erstew, “‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Brée, bra, (Maruieu IGNACE,) a distinguished his- 
torical painter, born at Antwerp in 1773, was director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts in that city. Died in 18309. 


See F. Bocarrts, ‘‘ M. van Brée,’? 1842. 


Bree, (ROBERT,) an English physician, born in War- 
wickshire in 1759, practised in London. He published 
* An Inquiry into Disordered Respiration,” (1797.) Died 
in 1839. 

Breenberg, bran’bérc, or Breemberg, bram/béra, 
(BARTHOLOMEUS,) a Dutch painter and engraver, born 
at Utrecht about 1620, excelled in small landscapes and 
animals. Died in 1660. 


See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,” etc. 


Brégis or Brégy, de, deh bra’zhe’, (CHARLOTTE 
Saumaise de Chazan—sod’maz’ deh sha’z6n’,) Com- 
TESSE, a witty and accomplished French lady, born in 
Paris in 1619, was a niece of the celebrated Salmasius. 
She was maid of honour to Anne of Austria. Died in 
1693, leaving a collection of letters and poems. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Madame de Motteville.”’ 


Bréguet, bra’g4’, (ABRAHAM Louts,) a celebrated 
Swiss mechanician and watchmaker, born at Neufchatel 
in 1747. He made improvements in watches, and in- 
vented numerous astronomical, nautical, and other in- 
struments, distinguished for the perfection of their work- 
manship. He was a member of the French Bureau of 
Longitude, and of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Died in 1823. 


See Fourtrr, ‘‘Eloge de Bréguet.” 


Bréguet, (Louts,) a French watchmaker and natural 
philosopher, grandson of the preceding, was born in Paris 
in 1804. He is said to have been the first Frenchman 
who applied himself seriously to the electric telegraph, 
on which he produced a treatise in 1845. 

Brégy. See BrEGISs. 

Brehm, bram, (CHRISTIAN LuDWIG,) a German or- 
nithologist, born at Schonau in 1787. He published a 
“Manual of the Natural History of European Birds,” 
(2 vols., 1823-24,) and other works. 

Brehmer, bra’mer, (HEINRICH,) a German jurist and 
diplomatist, born at Lubeck in 1800. 

Breislak, bris’l4k, (Scrrro,) an eminent geologist, of 
German extraction, born at Rome in 1748. Having been 
appointed professor in the Nazarene College at Rome, 
he made valuable contributions to the mineralogical cabi- 
net of that institution. He subsequently visited Paris, 
where he became acquainted with Cuvier and other cel- 
ebrated savyants. He published “ Physical Topography 
of the Campagna,” (1798,) ‘Introduction to Geology,” 
(1811,) and other works, in which he favours the vulcanic 
theory. He died in 1826, leaving his cabinet of minerals 
to the Borromeo family. 

See Conriciracui, ‘“‘Memorie intorno alle Opere, etc. del Geo- 
logo S. Breislak,’? 1827; ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1804, and 
September, 1816. 

Breithaupt, brit/héwpt, (JOACHIM JusTus,) a German 
Protestant divine and sacred poet, born in Hanover in 
1658, became professor of theology at Halle. 

Breithaupt, (JoHANN AucusT FRIEDRICH,) a dis- 
tinguished German mineralogist, born near Saalfeld, 
Saxe-Meiningen, in May, 1791, was a pupil of Werner. 
He became professor of oryctognosy at Freiberg in 1827. 
He discovered a number of new species of minerals. His 
chief work is a “Complete Manual of Mineralogy,” (3 
vols., 1836-47.) 


Breitinger, bri’ting’er, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss 
scholar and writer, born at Zurich in 1701, became pro 
fessor of Greek and Hebrew in his native city. He was 
associated with Bodmer in his efforts to reform German 
literature, and took a prominent part in the controversy 
with Gottsched. He was the author of a “Critique on 
the Art of Poetry,” (‘‘ Kritische Dichtkunst,”) and other 
works. Died in 1776. ; 

See J. C. Lavater, ‘ Eloge historique de J. J. Breitinger,”’ 1771. 


Breitkopf, brit’kopf, (JoHaANN GorrLoB EMMA- 
NUEL,) a distinguished German typographer, born at 
Leipsic in 1719, introduced great improvements into the 
form of types, and wrote a work on the invention of 
printing. Died in 1794. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Havustius, 
“Biographie J. G. E. Breitkopfs,” 1794. 

Brembati, brém-ba’tee, (Isorra,) an Italian poetess, 
born at Bergamo ; died in 1586. 

Bre’mer, [Sw. pron. brii/mer,] (FREDERIKA or FRED- 
RIKA,) a celebrated Swedish novelist, born at Abo, in Fin- 
land, in 1802. Her parents having removed to Sweden 
while she was yet a child, her education was finished at 
Stockholm, where she was subsequently teacher in a fe- 
male seminary. She early became familiar with German 
literature, and was an especial admirer of the works of 
Schiller. Her novel of “The Neighbours” was first made 
known to the English and American public in 1842, 
through the excellent translation of Mrs. Mary Howitt. 
It was followed by ‘‘The Home,” (1843,) “‘The Presi- 
dent’s Daughters,” ‘The Diary,” “The H. Family,” 
‘Strife and Peace,” ‘‘ Nina,” ‘“ Brothers and Sisters,” 
and several others, also translated by Mrs. Howitt. 
They enjoy great popularity in England and the United 
States, and have been translated into German, French, 
Dutch, and other languages. Having visited the United 
States in 1850, she published, after her return, ‘The 
Homes of the New World,” (1853,) of which an English 
and a German translation soon appeared. Among her 
more recent works are “England in 1851,” and a novel 
entitled “ Hertha,” (1856.) Died in 1866, 

See ‘‘Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of Frederika Bremer,” 
edited by her sister CHARLOTTE, New York, 12mo, 1868; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for November, 1843; and an article in the “‘ North Ameri- 
can Review”’ for April, 1844, (by Lowe tt.) 

Brémond, bra-mén’, (GABRIELLE,) a French lady, 
born at Marseilles, travelled in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria, and wrote an account of her journey, which was 
translated into Italian, (1673.) 

See Bay e, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Bremond, de, deh breh-mdn’, (CHARLES,) Marquis 
d’Ars, (d&r,) a French naval officer, born in Saintonge 
in 1738, was killed in battle against the English in 1761 

Brémond, de, deh bra’mén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French 
natural philosopher, born in Paris in 1713. He _ pro- 
duced a good translation of the ‘‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London,” (4 vols., 1738.) 
Died in 1742. 

Brémond, de, (GABRIEL,) a French romance-writer, 
lived about 1670-1703. 

Bremond d’Ars, de, deh breh-m6n’ dars, (CHARLES,) 
a French captain, born in 1538, rendered important ser- 
vices to the king and Catholic party in the civil wars. 
Died in 1599. 

See Dup.erx, “‘ Histoire de France.” 

Bremond d’Arses, (or d’Ars,) breh-mdén’ dirs, 
(Louts,) a French commander, born in Saintonge, distin- 
guished himself in Italy in the reign of Louis XII., and 
had a high command at Ravenna in 1511. 

Brémontier, bra’mén’te-4’, (NicoLas THEODORE,) 
a French engineer and inspector-general of bridges and 
highways, born in 1738; died in 1809. 

Bremser, brém/ser, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German 
physician and naturalist, born at Wertheim, on the Main, 
in 1767. He practised in Vienna, and wrote on intestinal 
worms. Died in 1827. 

Bren/dan, SAINT, written also Brandan, was born 
in Ireland in the fifth century. According to a legend 
which obtained currency for several centuries, he made 
a long voyage in the Atlantic and discovered an island 
called by his name. Died in 577 A.D. 


See “ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for June, 1836. 
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Brendel, brén’del, (ADAM,) a German physician, was 
professor of anatomy and botany at Wittenberg. Died 
in 1719. 

Brendel, (JoHann GorrrriepD,) a German physician, 
born at Wittenberg in 1712, became professor of medi- 
cine at Gottingen. Died in 1758. 

Brendel, (ZACHARIAS,) a German medical writer, born 
at Jena in 1592; died in 1638. ; 

Brenius, bra/ne-iis, (DANIEL,) a Dutch theologian, 
born at Haarlem in 1594, was a disciple of Episcopius. 
Died in 1664. 

Brenkenhoff, brénk’en-hof’, (LEOPOLD,) a German 
writer on the art of war, born at Dessau in 1750; died 
in 1799. 

Brenkenhoff, von, fon brénk’en-hof, (FRANZ BAL- 
THASAR SCHOENBERG,) a German rural economist, born 
near Halle in 1723; died in 1780. 

See Meissner, “ Leben des F. B. Schoenberg von Brenkenhoff,”’ 
1782. 

Brenkmann, brénk’m4n, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch jurist, 
born at Rotterdam about 1680; died in 1736. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Brenner, brén/ner, (ELIAS,) a Swedish antiquary and 
artist, born in 1647, was appointed miniature-painter to 
Charles XI. Died in 1717. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Brenner, (HENRIK,) a Swedish scholar and historian, 
born in 1669. He translated into Latin the “ History of 
Armenia” of Moses Chorenensis, and wrote an account 
of the expedition of Peter the Great against Persia. Died 
in 1732. 

Brenner, (SOFIA ELISABET WEBER,) a Swedish poet- 
ess, born about 1660, was the wife of Elias, above noticed, 
Died about 1730. 

Bren/nus, a famous chief of the Sen’6nes, a tribe of 
Gauls, invaded the Roman State about 390 B.c. Having 
defeated the Roman army, he entered Rome, which he 
found deserted except by a number of aged senators 
sitting in ivory chairs, whom the Gauls massacred. The 
Capitol, however, was defended by a garrison,whom Bren- 
nus attempted to surprise by night; but Manlius and 
his companions, alarmed by the clamour of some geese, 
repulsed the Gauls. Brennus was induced to depart by 
the payment of one thousand pounds of gold—plus the 
weight of his sword, which he threw into the scale, ex- 
claiming, “ Vee victis!” According to the popular story, 
Camillus, who had been previously banished, came to 
the relief of his countrymen at the very moment when 
they were weighing out the money which was to purchase 
peace with the Gauls: the latter were so utterly defeated 
that, it is said, not one remained to carry home the news 
of their overthrow. (See CAMILLUS.) 

See Livy, “‘ History of Rome,”’ book v. 

Brennus, a Gallic chieftain, invaded Greece about 
280 B.C. with an immense army, and committed great 
devastation. He was defeated at Delphi, and died soon 
after that event. 

Brent, (NATHANIEL,) an English jurist and /uttérateur, 


born in Warwickshire in 1573. He translated into Eng- | 


lish and Latin Paul Sarpi’s “ History of the Council of 
Trent.” Died in 1652. 

Brenta, brén’té, [Lat. Bren/rius,] (ANDREA,) an 
Italian physician and J¢tévateur, born at Padua about 
1450, was secretary to Cardinal Caraffa. Died in 1483. 

Brentana, brén-ta’na4, (SIMONE,) an Italian painter, 
born in 1656 at Verona, or, as stated by some writers, 
at Venice. Among his master-pieces is a “ Martyrdom 
of Saint Sebastian,” at Verona. Died about 1736. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Brentano, brén-ta’no, (CLEMENs,) a German novel- 
ist and dramatist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1777, 
was the brother of Bettina von Arnim, the friend of 
Goethe. Among his most popular works are the dramas 
of ‘‘ Ponce de Leon” and “ The Foundation of Prague,” 
(“Die Griindung Prags,”) a tale entitled ‘History of 
the Brave Kaspar and the Fair Annerl,” and a collection 
of national ballads called ‘‘ Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” 
written conjointly with his brother-in-law, A. von Arnim. 
Died in 1842. 


See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Brentano, (LORENZ,) a German politician, born at 
Manheim in 1810, took an active part in the Baden revo- 
lution of 1848. Being afterwards compelled to leave his 
country, he took refuge in America. 

Brentano, (SoPHi:,) wife of Clemens, noticed above, 
born at Altenburg in 1761, was originally named ScHu- 
BART. She published several poems and romances. 
Died in 1806. 

Brentel, brén’tel, (FREDERICK,) a painter of Stras- 
burg, born about 1580, numbered William Bawer among 
his pupils. 

Brentius. See BRENTZ and BRENTA. 

Bren/ton, (Captain EDWARD PrLHAM,) an English 
naval officer, born in 1774, wrote a “ Naval History of 
Great Britain from 1783 to 1822,” (5 vols.) Died in 1839. 

See “‘ Memoir of Capt. E. Pelham Brenton,” by Sir J. BRENTON. 

Brenton, (Sir JAHLEEL,) a British rear-admiral, bro- 
ther of the preceding, born in 1770. He published “The 
Hope of the Navy,” (1839,) and other works. Died in 
1844. 

See Henry Raikes, “Memoir of Sir Jahleel Brenton,” 1845; 
‘**London Quarterly Review’’ for March, 1847. 

Brentz, brénts, or Brentzen, brént’sen, [Lat. BREN/- 
TIUS,| (JOHANN,) a German Protestant theologian, and 
coadjutor of Luther, born at Weil, in Suabia, in 1499. 
He assisted at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, drew up 
the ‘Confession of Wiirtemberg,” and was present at 
the Council of Trent. Pursued by the emissaries of 
Charles V., he was at length protected by Duke Ulric 
of Wiirtemberg. Died in 1570. 

See J. W. Camerer, ‘‘ J. Brentz der Wiirtembergische Reforma- 
tor,” 1840; CARL Dretricu, ‘* Leben des J. Brentz,’? 1841; Vat 
HINGER, *‘ Leben und Wirken des Reformators J. Brentz,” 1841. 

Brentzen. See BRENTZ,. 

Bréquigny, de, deh bra’kén’ye’, (Louis GrorG», 
OupaArD Feudrix—fuh‘dre’,) a French historian and 
antiquary, born at Granville in 1716, was a member of 
the French Academy and of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
He wrote, in conjunction with Mouchet, a continuation 
of the “ Memoirs of the Chinese,” begun by Amiot and 
others, and assisted in the publication of the ‘‘ Collection 
of Laws and Ordinances of the Kings of the Third Race.” 
Died in 1795. 

See Grimm, “‘ Correspondance.” 

Brera, bra’r4, (VALERIANO LUIGI,) an Italian physi- 
cian and medical writer of great merit, born at Pavia in 
1772, became professor of therapeutics and clinics in his 
native city. Died in Venice in 1840. 

See Tasstnart, ‘‘Raccolta della Cure e Scritti del Professore 
V. L. Brera,” 1840, 

Brere’ton, (JANE HuGHES,) an English poetess, born 
in Flintshire in 1685; died in 1740. 

Brere’wood, (Epwarp,) an English mathematician 
and antiquary, born at Chester in 1565. He published 
‘““The Patriarchal Government of the Ancient Church,” 
a treatise “On the Weights and Values of Ancient Coins, 
etc.,” (“‘ De Ponderibus et Pretiis Veterum Nummorum,”) 
and other works, in English and Latin. Died in 1613. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Brés, bra, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French /7ttérateur, born 
at Limoges in 1782, was one of the editors of the “ Revue 
Encyclopédique.” Died in 1832. 

Breschet, bra’sha’, (GILBERT,) a French physician, 
medical writer, and professor of anatomy in the Faculty 
of Paris, born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1784. He was a 
member of the Institute. Died in 1845. 

Brescia, da, da brésh’y4 or bra’sha, or Bresciano, 
bra-sha’/no, (GIOVANNI Marta,) an Italian painter and 
engraver, born at Brescia about 1460. His brother 
GIOVANNI ANTONIO, born about 1461, was an engraver. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Bresmal, bri/m4l’, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a Flemish 
medical writer of Liege, lived about 1700. 

Bressani, brés-s4’/nee, (GREGORIO,) an Italian philos- 
opher, born at Treviso in 1703, wrote against the doc- 
trines of Galileo, andin favour of Aristotle. Died in 1771. 

See GInGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.’ 

Bret, bra, (ANTOINE,) a French /¢térateur, born at 
Dijon in 1717, wrote a “Commentary on the Works of 
Moliére,” and other works. Died in 1792. 
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Bretagne, de, (ANNE.) See ANNE OF BRITTANY. 

Bretagne, de, (ARTHUR.) See ARTHUR. 

Breteuil, de, deh breh-tul’/, (Louris AuGusTE le 
Tonnelier—leh ton‘le-4’,) BARON, a French diplomatist 
of the royalist party, born in Touraine in 1733, was em- 
ployed in missions to Russia, Sweden, and Naples, and 
became minister of state about 1783. Died in 1807. 

Breton, breh-tdn’, (FRANCOIS PIERRE HIPPOLYTE 
ERNES?,) a French artist and antiquary, born in Paris in 
1812. He published “Monuments of All Nations,” (2 
vols., 1843, with 300 engravings designed by himself,) 
which was translated into several languages, and “ Pom- 
péia,” (1855.) He wrote many articles on painters for 
the ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Breton, (GUILLAUME,) sometimes called Gulielmus 
Brito-Armoricus, a French ecclesiastic and historian, 
born in Brittany about 1150. He was chaplain at the 
court of Philip Augustus, and wrote two histories of his 
reign,—one, entitled ‘‘ Philippis,” in Latin verse, the other 
in prose. Died in 1226. 

See Nicéron, ‘* Mémoires.’’ 


Breton, brit’on, (NicHoLAs,) an English poet, born 
vy 1555. He wrote pastorals, sonnets, etc. Died in 
1624. 

Breton, (RAYMOND,)a French missionary to the West 
Indies, born in 1609, published a “French-Carib and 
Carib-French Dictionary,” and a “Carib Grammar.” 
Died in 1679. 

Breton de los Herreros, bra-tdn’ da lds ér-ra/rdés, 
(MANUEL,) a Spanish dramatist and poet, born in the 
province of Logrofio in 1796. 

Bretonnayau, breh-to’na’yd’, (RENE,) a French sur- 
geon and writer, lived about 1540-90. 

Bretonne, dela. See RETiIr. 

Bretonneau, breh-to’nd’, (FRANcors,) a French 
Jesuit, theological writer, and pulpit orator, born in 
Touraine in 1660; died in 1741. 

Bretonneau, (PIERRE,) a French physician and medi- 
cal writer, born at Tours in 1771. He obtained celebrity 
as a practitioner, and is the reputed inventor of the ope- 
ration called tracheotomy. Died in 1862. 

See Ca.tisEn, “‘ Medicinische Schriftsteller- Lexikon.” 

Bretschneider, brét’shni’der, (HEINRICH GoTT- 
FRIED,) a German /:¢térateur, born at Gera in 1739. He 
was the author of fables, poems, romances, and satires, 
and “Travels to London and Paris,” a translation of 
which appeared in “Blackwood’s Magazine.” He is 
also supposed to have furnished the principal material 
for Nicolai’s “Travels.” Died in 1810. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Bretschneider, (KARL GoTTLIEB,) a German ration- 
alist theologian, born at Gersdorf in 1776, was general 
superintendent in Gotha. He published a “ Dogmatic 
Manual of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,” (1814-18,) 
and ‘Corpus Reformatorum, or Philippi Melanchthonis 
Opera que supersunt Omnia,” (15 vols., 1834-48.) Died 
in 1848. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography,”’ (‘ Selbstbiographie,’’) 1851. 

Brett, (THomAs,) an English nonjuror, born in Kent 
in 1667. He became rector of Ruckinge in 1705. He 
wrote several polemical treatises. Died in 1743. 

Bretteville, de, deh brét’vél’, (ErimnnNE Dusots,) a 
French theologian, born near Caen in 1650; died in 
1688, 

Breughel, bruh’Zel or bruh’Hel, (ABRAHAM,) sur- 
named THE NEAPOLITAN, an excellent painter of birds 
and of still life, born at Antwerp, resided many years in 
Rome and Naples. Died in 1690. 

See Drscamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Breughel, (JAN,) an eminent Flemish painter, brother 
of Peter the younger, born at Brussels about 1570, was 
called VELVET BREUGHEL, from the usual material of his 
dress. He painted landscapes, fruit, flowers, and animals 
with admirable skill. Among his master-pieces is the 
landscape of “‘ Adam and Eve in Paradise,” now in the 
Museum of the Louvre, for which Rubens furnished the 
figures. In conjunction with that great artist he executed 
“The Four Elements,” and “ Vertumnus and Bellona.” 
His death is variously dated from 1625 to 1642. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Breughel, (PETER or PIETER,) an eminent Flemish 
painter, surnamed THE DROLL, born near Breda about 
1525, excelled in village festivals and comic subjects. 
Died about 1590. 

Breughel, (PETER,) son of the preceding, born at 
Brussels about 1569, was surnamed THE HELLISH, from 
the nature of the subjects he painted. Died about 1625. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Breuil, du. See DUBREUIL. 

Brev/al, de, (JOHN DuRAND,) an English officer and 
writer, published a “ History of the House of Nassau,” 
and several poems. Died in 1739. 

Bréves, de, deh brav, (FRANGOIS SAVARY,) COMTE, 
a French diplomatist, born in 1560, was ambassador to 
Constantinople and to Rome. Died in 1628. 

Brev/int, (DANIEL,) a Protestant theologian, born in 
the island of Jersey in 1616, After the restoration of 
Charles II. he became Dean of Lincoln. Died in 1695. 

Brew/’er, (ANTHONY,) an English dramatist, lived 
about 1615-30, and wrote a play entitled “Lingua.” 

Brewer, (SAMUEL,) an English botanist, was a friend 
of Dillenius, whom he assisted in publishing his ‘ His- 
tory of Mosses,” (‘‘ Historia Muscorum.”) Died in 1743. 

Brewer, (THomAS,) an English musician and lyrical 
composer, lived under the reign of Charles I. 

Brews’ter, (Sir DAvID,) an eminent British optician 
and experimental philosopher, born at Jedburgh, Scot 
land, December 11, 1781. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, for the ministry, and was licensed 
to preach ; but his fondness for scientific research led him 
to abandon the profession of divine and devote himself to 
his favourite pursuits. He was editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia” from its commencement, in 1808, until its 
completion, about 1829, and wrote many articles for that 
valuable work. After he had been engaged some years 
in optical researches, he published, in 1812, a ‘‘ Treatise 
on Burning Instruments, containing the Method of build. 
ing Large Polyzonal Lenses.” In 1815 the Royal Society 
of London awarded him the Copley medal for his essay 
“On the Polarization of Light by Reflection,” and elected 
hima Fellow. Heinvented the kaleidoscope about 1816. 
In the same year he received from the French Institute 
half of the prize of three thousand francs awarded for 
the two most important discoveries made in Europe in 
physical science during the two years preceding. Dr, 
Brewster and Professor Jameson founded the ‘‘Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal” in 1819, and the “ Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science,” of which sixteen volumes 
were issued. He invented an improved system of illumi- 
nating light-houses by polyzonal (or polygonal) lenses, 
which was adopted in 1833. He married a daughter of 
Macpherson, the author or editor of ‘‘ Ossian’s Poems.” 

Among his chief works are a “Treatise on Optics,” 
(1831,) ‘“More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Phi- 
losopher and the Hope of the Christian,” (1854,) and 
“Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton,” (2 vols., 1855.) Among his chief titles 
to celebrity are his discovery of the law of the polar- 
ization of light by reflection, and his researches on double 
refraction. 

“In the earlier compositions of Sir David, always 
severe in Style and sternly scientific in form,” says Hugh 
Miller, “there is comparatively little indication of that 
rich flow of fancy and imagination and that fertility of 
happy illustration which his later writings exhibit.” He 
was a contributor to the ‘‘ North British Review” and the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” In 1841 he was appointed 
principal of Saint Leonard’s College at Saint Andrew’s. 
In 1849 he was elected one of the eight foreign associates 
of the Institute of France, in place of Berzelius. Died 
in February, 1868. 

Brewster, (WILLIAM,) one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was born at Scrooby, England, in 1560. He was one of 
a company of Puritans who emigrated to Holland, and 
he removed to Plymouth in 1620. He was a ruling elder 
in the church. Died in 1644. 

See “ Life and Times of William Brewster,”? by A. STEELE, 1857- 

Breydel, bri/del, (CARL,) a Flemish painter of land- 
scapes, battles, etc., born at Antwerp in 1677; died in 
1744. 


See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” ete. 
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Breydel, (FRAN?TS,) a Flemish painter of portraits, 
carnivals, and feasts, brother of the preceding, born at 
Antwerp in 1679; died in 1750. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” ete. 


Breyn, brin, [Lat, Brev/nrus,] (JaKos,) a German 
botanist, born at Dantzic in 1637; died in 1697. 

Breyn, (JOHANN PuHiILtpp,) a German physician and 
scientific writer, born at Dantzic in 1690; died in 1764. 

Brez, bra, (JACQUES,) a botanist, and Protestant min- 
ister, born in Piedmont in 1771, published a “ History 
of the Waldenses,” (2 vuls., 1797.) Died in 1798. 

Brézé. See MAILLE-BREZE. 

Brézin, bra’z4n’, (MICHEL,) a French philanthropist, 
and manufacturer of locks, machinery, etc., born in 1758. 
He founded a hospital for aged operatives. Died in 1828. 

Brial, bre’4l’, (MICHEL JEAN JOSEPH,) Dom, a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Perpignan in 1743. He was a con- 
tributor to the “ Literary History of France,” and wrote 
other works. Died in Paris in 1828. 

Bri/an Boroihme, (or Bo-ru’,) a king of Ireland, 
succeeded his father Kennedy on the throne of Munster 
in 978 A.D. He obtained numerous victories over the 
Danes, but was killed at the battle of Clontarf, after de- 
feating the King of Leinster and his Danish allies, (1014.) 

Briarée, the French of BRIAREUS, which see. 

Bri-a/re-us, (or bri’a-riis,) [Gr. Bpcapet¢ ; Fr. BRIAREE, 
bre’a’ra’,] a giant or monster who was said to have a 
hundred arms. According to: Homer, he was called 
fégeon by men and Briareus by the gods. He and his 
two brothers, Gyges and Cottus, conquered the Titans. 

Bricheteau, brésh’td’, (IstpoRE,) a French medical 
writer, born in the department of Aude in 1789, was a 
favourite pupil and assistant of Pinel. He contributed 
important articles to the ‘Dictionary of Medical Sci- 
ences,” and published several works, which are highly 
esteemed. 

Bricgonnet, bre’so’nd’, (GUILLAUME,) a French ec- 
clesiastic and statesman, rose to be superintendent of 
finance, and minister of Charles VIII. He was also 
Archbishop of Narbonne and Cardinal of Saint-Malo. 

Bricgonnet, (GUILLAUME,) a son of the preceding, 
was Bishop of Meaux, and a patron of learning. Died 
in 1533. 

Bridaine or Brydaine, bre’din’, (JACQUES,) a cele- 
brated French preacher, born at Chuslan (Gard) in 1701. 
His eloquence is highly commended by Massillon, La 
Harpe, and other eminent writers. He published ‘“ Can- 
tiques spirituels,” (1748.) Died near Avignon in 1767. 

See La Harps, ‘‘Cours de Littérature ;? Maury, ‘Essai sur 
Eloquence de la Chaire.” 

Bridan, bre’dén’, (CHARLES ANTOINE,) a French 
sculptor, born at Ruviére, in Champagne, in 1730; died 
in 1805. 

See C. F. Viet, “ Notice sur Bridan,’’ 1807. 


Bridault, bre’dd’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a Utérateur of 
Paris, published “The Manners and Customs of the 
Romans,” (1745.) Died in 1761. 

Bridel, bre’dél’, (JEAN Louts,) a Swiss Mittérateur, 
born in 1759, became professor of the Oriental lan- 
guages at Lausanne. | Died in 1821. 

Bridel, (Samuet Exts&x,) BARON, a Swiss naturalist 
and poet, brother of the preceding, born in 1761. He 
published ‘“ Muscologia Recentiorum,” (1797,) and other 
botanical works. He was secretary to the Prince of 
Saxe-Gotha. Died near Gotha in 1828. 

Bridge, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan and Inde- 
pendent minister, born in 1600, was ejected from Great 
Yarmouth in 1662. Died in 1670. 

Bridge’man, (Sir ORLANDO,) an English judge, pre- 
sided at the trial of the regicides, (1660,) and succeeded 
Lord Clarendon as keeper of the great seal in 1667. 
His reputation is similar to that of the other ministers 
of Charles II. Died in 1674. 

See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.” 

Bridges, brij’iz, (JoHN,) an English antiquary, born 
in Berkshire about 1666; died in 1724. 

Bridg’et, SAINT, patroness of Ireland, born in the 
county of Armagh, lived about 520 a.p. 

Bridg’et or Bri-git’/ta, written also Birgite, SAINT, 
[Fr. SAINTE-BRIGITTE, saNt’bRe’zhét’,] born in 1302, 


Her 
work entitled “ Revelations” was translated into several 
languages. Died in 1373. 

See Batter, “ Vies des Saints;’”? Errmnne Binet, “Vie de 
Sainte-Brigitte,”’ 1634. 

Bridge’w4-ter, (FRANCIS EGERTON,) third DuKE 
OF, an English peer, born in 1736, was a younger son of 
Scroop, the first Duke of Bridgewater. His mother was 
Lady Rachel Russell. Ife succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1748. In consequence of his delicate health, his 
education was neglected. His reputation is founded 
on important improvements of inland navigation. He 
projected a canal from Worsley to Manchester,—the 
first navigable canal constructed in England. It was 
completed at his expense in 1761. He died, without 
issue, in 1803. 

Bridgewater, (FRANCIS HENRY EGERTON,) EARL 
oF, and Baron Ellesmere, born in 1758, was a son of 
John, Bishop of Durham. He succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his elder brother in 1823. He is 
noted as the originator of the Bridgewater Treatises. 
In his will he left eight thousand pounds as a premium 
for the production of several treatises ‘On the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God.” In accordance with his 
will, the president of the Royal Society selected for this 
task Rev. Thomas Chalmers, John Kidd, M.D., Peter 
Mark Roget, Charles Bell, William Whewell, Dr. Buck- 
land, Rev. William Kirby, and William Prout, M.D. 
Died in 1829. 

Bridgewater, [Lat. AQUAPONTA/NUS or AQUIPON- 
TANUS,] (JOHN,) an English Catholic theologian and 
Jesuit, born in Yorkshire, lived about 1560-1600. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses,”’ 

Bridg’man, (LAuRA,) a blind deaf-mute, who fur- 
nishes a remarkable example of the development of intelli- 
gence under circumstances apparently the most adverse, 
was born at Hanover, in New Hampshire, in 1829. She 
had the enjoyment of all her faculties until she was about 
two years old, when, in consequence of a severe attack 
of illness, she lost her sight, hearing, and smell, and the 
sense of taste was at the same time much impaired, 
When about eight years old, she was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. S. G. Howe, principal of the Perkins In- 
stitution, in Boston. She learned in a few months to 
spell and read with a manual alphabet. She afterwards 
learned to write, and to play skilfully on the piano, 

See Dunattson’s ‘‘ Physiology,” vol. ii. p. 161; also, ‘ Annual 
Reports of the Perkins Institution” for 1837 e¢ seg. 

Brid’/port, (ALEXANDER Hoop,).Lorp, an English 
admiral, brother of the celebrated Admiral Hood, born 
about 1724. He served with distinction against the 
French in 1793 and 1794. Died in 1816. 

Brienne, de, deh bre’én’, (JEAN,) a French noble- 
man, married Isabella, daughter of Conrad of Montfer- 
rat, and heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. He was 
subsequently crowned King of Jerusalem, and gained 
several victories over the Saracens. Died in 1237. 

See Larirau, “ Histoire de Jean de Brienne,”’ 1727. 

Brienne Loménie. See LoMENIE. 

Briére (or Brierre) de Boismont, bre‘air’ deh bwa’- 
mon’, (A.,) a French physician, born at Rouen in 1796, 
practised in Paris. He wrote ‘“ Elements of Botany,” 
(1825,) a treatise on hygiene, and a work entitled “ Hal- 
lucinations,” (‘Des Hallucinations,” Paris, 1852,) which 
has attracted considerable attention. 

Briet, bre’4’/, [Lat. Brre/rrus,] (PHTLIPPE,) a French 
Jesuit, born at Abbeville in 1601, wrote “Parallels of 
Ancient and Modern Geography,” and other works. 
Died in 1668. 

Briey, de, deh bre’4’, (CAMILLE,) COMTE, a Belgian 
diplomatist, born in 1799, was minister of foreign affairs 
from August, 1841, to April, 1843. He was a leader of 
the Catholic party. 

Brifaut, bre’fo’, (CHARLES,) a French “ttévrateur, born 
at Dijon in 1781, became a member of the French Acad- 
emy in 1826. His drama called “ Ninus II.” was very 
successful. Died in Paris in 1857. 

Briggs, (CHARLES FREDERICK,) an American writer, 
born in the island of Nantucket, became in early life a 
resident of New York City. He edited ‘‘ Putnam’s Maga- 
zine” from 1853 to 1856, and afterwards became an editor 


was the daughter of Birger, Prince of Sweden. 
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of the New York “Times.” Among his works is “The 
Adventures of Harry Franco, a Tale of the Great Panic,” 
(1839.) 

Briggs, (GEoRGE Nrxon,) an American statesman 
and philanthropist, born in Berkshire, Massachusetts, in 
1796. He was elected to Congress in 1830, and in 1844 
was chosen Governor of Massachusetts, He was an 
earnest advocate of the temperance cause and other im- 
portant reforms, and became president of the American 
Temperance Union in 1860, Died in 1861. 

See “Great in Goodness: Memoir of George N. Briggs,”’ by WiL- 
LIAM C, RICHARDS, 

Briggs, (HENRY,) aneminent English mathematician, 
born at Warleywood, near Halifax, about 1556. He was 
educated at Saint John’s College, Cambridge. In 1596 
he was chosen professor or reader in geometry in Gres- 
ham House, (since called Gresham College,) London. 
He became in 1619 first Savilian professor of geometry 
at Oxford. He is chiefly distinguished for the improve- 
ment and construction of logarithms. ‘ Napier found,” 
says Hallam, ‘a coadjutor well worthy of him in Henry 
Briggs, professor of geometry at Gresham College. It 
is uncertain from which of them the change [#e. from 
the hyperbolical to the decimal method] in the form of 
logarithms proceeded.” Briggs published in 1624 a 
great work, “ Arithmetica Logarithmica,” containing the 
Jogarithms of all natural numbers as high as 20,000, 
and again from 90,000 to 100,000, calculated to fourteen 
places. Died in 1630. 

See Warn’s “ Lives of the Gresham Professors.” 


Briggs, (HENRY PERRONET,) an English painter of his- 
tory and portraits, among whose master-pieces may be 
named the “ First Interview between the Spaniards and 
the Peruvians,” and “ Othello relating his Adventures to 
Desdemona.” In 1832 he was elected an Academician. 
Died in 1844. 

Briggs, (HENRY SHAw,) born in Berkshire, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1824, served in the campaign of 1861, and 
was made brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862. 

Briggs, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born in 
1641, published a “ Theory of Vision,” and a work en- 
titled “Ophthalmographia,” or description of the eye. 
Died in 1704. 

Brigham, brig’am, (AMARIAH,) an American physi- 
cian, born in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 1798, 
began to practise medicine in 1821. He became super- 
intendent of the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1840, and obtained the same office in the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica in 1842. He 
wrote, besides other works, “Mental Cultivation and 
Excitement,” and “The Anatomy, Physiology, and Pa- 
thology of the Brain,” (1840.) Died in 1849. 

Brigham, brig’am, (NICHOLAS,) an English poet, born 
at Caversham, wrote ‘Memoirs of Eminent Persons,” 
and other works. Died in 1559. 

Brigham Young. See YouNG, (BRIGHAM.) 

Bright, (Jesse D.,) an American politician, born in 
Chenango county, New York, removed to Indiana, and 
was elected to the United States Senate in 1845. He 
was expelled in 1861 for a treasonable correspondence 
with Jefferson Davis. 

Bright, (JOHN,) a celebrated English orator and Radi- 
cal statesman, was born at Greenbank, near Rochdale, 
on the 16th of November, 1811. He is a member of the 
Society of Friends. He was the son of Jacob Bright, 
a cotton-spinner, and is a partner in the firm of John 
Bright and Brothers, manufacturers of cotton, at Roch- 
dale. In 1835 he travelled on the continent and visited 
Palestine. He enlisted in the Anti-Corn-Law League 
in 1839, and became a zealous champion of the repeal 
of the corn-laws. About this time he formed an intimate 
friendship with Richard Cobden. He addressed many 
public meetings with powerful and impassioned decla- 
mation, and was considered second only to Cobden among 
the advocates of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

He was elected to Parliament for the city of Durham 
in 1843. The repeal of the corn-laws was followed by 
a general election in 1847, when Mr. Bright was one of 
the two members sent from Manchester. He was not 
identified with either of the great political parties, but, 
in co-operation with Cobden, formed the Manchester 
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school of politics, advocates of electoral reform and non- 
intervention in foreign wars. He was re-elected by the 
voters of Manchester in 1852, but, in consequence of his 
opposition to the war against Russia, was defeated in 
1857. Since that year he has represented Birmingham 
in Parliament. As a consistent friend of liberty and 
equal rights, he testified his sympathy with the American 
Republicans in the civil war, by several eloquent public 
speeches. In the great debate on the Reform Bill of 
Russell and Gladstone (1866) he took a prominent part. 
After the defeat of this bill he made speeches on the 
subject of Reform at immense meetings held in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Glasgow, London, and other places. 
“He is endowed,” says the “Saturday Review,” “with 
a voice that can discourse most eloquent music, and with 
a speech that can equally sound the depths of pathos 
or scale the heights of indignation.” Alluding to Mr. 
Bright’s recent efforts in the cause of Reform, the ‘ Eu- 
ropean Times” of December 8, 1866, remarks, “In all 
Mr. Bright’s previous career, he has never put forth such 
extraordinary power, such floods of the very highest 
order of eloquence on the great question of the day, as 
during the last four months ; and it is not too much to 
say that no orator of the century has stirred the heart of 
the country in so short a time, or so effectually, by his 
own unaided intellect.” On the 15th of August, 1867, 
the queen signed a Reform bill which granted the right 
of suffrage to every householder in a borough. 

He made, in March, 1868, a speech on Ireland, which 
is commended by the London “Spectator,” March 21, 
in these terms: “ Mr. Bright’s grand speech did more 
to draw the noblest men of all parties nearer to each 
other than long years of discussion had effected before.” 
At the general election of November, 1868, he was re- 
turned for Birmingham. He declined the office of secre- 
tary for India, which was offered to him, but he entered 
the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone as president of the Board 
of Trade in December, 1868. Two volumes of his 
“Speeches on Questions of Public Policy” were pub- 
lished in 1868. 

See “Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1869. 

Bright, (RICHARD,) an English physician, born in 
Bristol in 1789. He settled in London, and published 
an important work entitled ‘Original Researches into 
the Pathology of Diseases of the Kidney.” He was the 
first to describe an affection of the kidney which is gene- 
rally known as “ Bright’s Disease.” Died in 1858. 

Bright, (Trmoruy,) an English physician and clergy- 
man, born at Cambridge, wrote, besides other works, a 
“Treatise on Melancholy,” (1586.) Died in 1615. 

Bright/man, (THOMAS,) an English clergyman, born 
at Nottingham in 1557; died in 1607. 

Brigitte. See BRIDGET, SAINT. 

Brignolo-Sale, brén-yo’/lo sa/la, [Fr. BRIGNOLE- 
SALE, brén‘yol’ s&l,| (ANronro G1ULIo,) an Italian wri- 
ter in prose and verse, born in 1605, was a son of a doge 
of Genoa. Died in 1665. 

See J. M. Viscont1, ‘Vita di A. G. Brignolo-Sale,”’ 1666. 


Bril, brél, (MATTHEUS,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1550. He was patronized by Pope Gregory 
XIII., for whom he painted several frescos in the Vati- 
can. Died in 1584. 

Bril, (PAuLusS,) brother and pupil of the preceding, 
born at Antwerp in 1556. At an early age he joined his 
brother at Rome, where he soon acquired a very high 
reputation as a landscape-painter. Among his master- 
pieces are “The Martyrdom of Saint Clement,” in the 
Vatican, two landscapes in the Pitti palace at Flor- 
ence, and “ Building of the Tower of Babel,” in the Berlin 
Museum. ‘The figures in several of his pieces were 
painted by Annibal Caracci. Died at Rome in 1626. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Brillat-Savarin, bre’y#’ s&’va/ran’, (ANTHELME,) a 
French /:¢térateur, born at Bellay in 1755, published a 
popular work on gastronomy, entitled “The Physiology 
of Taste,” (1825,) the style of which is highly praised. 
Died in 1826. 

See “‘London Quarterly Review” for July, 1835. : 

Brillon, bre’ydn’, (PIERRE JACQUES,) a French jurist 
and legal writer, born in Paris in 1671; died in 1736. 


eask; cass; & hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; 8as.2; thas in this. 
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_Brind’ley, (JAmes,) an English engineer and mecha- 
nician, born at Thornset, in Derbyshire, in 1716, was an 
apprentice to a millwright. He hada remarkable faculty 
of invention, and made improvements in the machinery 
of mills. About 1758 he was employed’ by the Duke 
of Bridgewater as engineer of a canal from Worsley to 
Manchester,—the first navigable canal made in Great 
Britain in modern times. He performed this difficult 
enterprise with success, and exhibited great fertility of 
resources. He superintended the construction of the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, begun in 1766, and other simi- 
lar works. Died in 1772. 


See ‘Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,”? vol. i., 1839 ; 
Henry Howe, ‘‘ Eminent American and European Mechanics.” 


Brink/ley, (JoHN,) an English divine and astronomer, 
born in 1763, became professor of astronomy at Trinity 
College, Dublin, He published, among other works, 
“Elements of Astronomy,” which is esteemed a standard 
work. He was created Bishop of Cloyne in 1826. Died 
in 1835. 

Brinkmann, brink’m4n, (KARL GusTrAaF,) BARON, a 
Swedish diplomatist and poet, born near Stockholm in 
1764, was sent as ambassador to London in 1807. In 
1829 he became a member of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm. He was a friend and correspondent of 
Madame de Staél. He died in 1848, leaving to the Uni- 
versity of Upsal his library of ten thousand volumes. 


See BERNARD von Beskow, ‘‘ Tal, etc. dfver C. G. von Brink- 
mann,”’ 1848. 


Brins’ley, (JOHN,) an English nonconformist min- 
ister, born in 1600, was a nephew of Bishop Hall, (of 
Norwich.) He preached at Yarmouth, and wrote several 
works. Died in 1665. 

Brinvilliers, bran’ve’ye-a’, (MARIE MARGUERITE 
ad’ Aubray—do’bra’,) MARCHIONESS OF, a Frenchwo- 
man, notorious for her crimes, was the daughter of Dreux 
d’Aubray, civil lieutenant of Paris, and was married in 
1651 to the Marquis de Brinvilliers. She successively 
poisoned her father and two brothers, having previously 
exercised her art on the patients at the hospitals. She 
was at length detected, condemned to death, and exe- 
cuted in 1676. 


See ‘Histoire du Procés de la Marquise de Brinvilliers,”’ Paris, 
1676; MADAME DE SEVIGNE’s “ Letters.” 


Brion, bre-dn’, (Luis,) a South American naval 
officer, born at Curagoa in 1782. He acquired great in- 
fluence, took arms against Spain about 1811, and served 
under Bolivar with distinction. Died in 1821. 

Briot, bre’o’, (CHARLES,) a French mathematician, 
born at Saint-Hippolyte, in Doubs, in 1817. He became 
teacher of mechanics and astronomy in the Normal 
School of Paris in 1855. He published, besides other 
works, “‘Lessons in Analytical Geometry,” (1851,) in 
which he was assisted by M. Bouquet. 

Bri8/bane, (Sir CHARLES,) an English admiral, served 
with distinction under Rodney, Hood, and Nelson, was 
appointed Governor of Saint Vincent, and created vice- 
admiral in 1820. Died in 1829. 

Brisbane, (Sir THoMAS MAcbDOUGAL,) a British as- 
tronomer and general, born at Bishopton in 1773. He 
commanded a brigade in many actions in the Peninsula 
in 1812-13, after which he was Governor of Jamaica 
and of New South Wales. He built an observatory on 
the river Tweed. Died in 1860. 

Brissac, de, Duc. See Cossk-BRISSAC. 

Brisseau, bre’so’, (PIERRE,) a French physician, born 
in Paris in 1631, published a “ Treatise on the Cataract,” 
and other works. Died in 1717. 

Brisson, bre’sdn’, [Lat. Brisso’Nius,] (BARNABE,) 
an eminent French jurist and philologist, born in Poitou 
in 1531. He was appointed first president of the Par- 
liament of Paris in 1588 by the League, and was hung in 
1591 by the Sezze, a committee of sixteen factious persons 
who had possession of the capital. He was author of 
a treatise ‘On the Formulas and Solemn Words of the 
Roman People,” (“De Formulis et solennibus Populi 
Romani Verbis,” 1583,) and other works. 

See De Txov, “ Histoire;”? Dante, W. Mo ter, “ Disputatio 
circularis de B. Brissonio,”’ 1696. 

Brisson, (BARNABE,) a French engineer, born at Lyons 
in 1777, wrote an “Essay on Navigation,” and other 
works... Died in 1828. 
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Brisson, (MATHURIN JACQUES,) a distinguished French 
naturalist, born at Fontenay-le-Comte in 1723, became 
professor of physics in the College of Navarre, published 
“The Animal Kingdom,” (‘Le Regne animal,” 1756,) 
“ Ornithology,” (6 vols., 1760,) and a treatise ‘*On the 
Specific Weight of Bodies,” (1787.) Died near Versailles 
in 1806. 

Brissot, bre’so’, (PIERRE,) a French physician, born 
at Fontenay-le-Comte in 1478, wrote an able treatise on 
bleeding for the pleurisy, (1529.) Died in Portugal in 
1522. 

PErieaoe de Warville, bre’so’ deh var’vél’, (JEAN 
PIERRE,) a French Girondist leader and political writer, 
born at or near Chartres in January, 1754. He published 
in 1781 ‘Théorie des Lois criminelles,” (2 vols.) In 1785 
he was confined in the Bastille on suspicion of having writ- 
ten an anonymous libel, of which he was innocent. To 
promote the abolition of the slave-trade, he formed with 
several friends, in 1788, the Société des Amis des Noirs, 
(Society of the Friends of the Negroes,) and made a 
voyage to the United States to inquire into that subject. 
Having returned to France on the eve of the Revolution, 
he became editor of the “ Patriote Frangais,” a journal 
which would have sufficed to render him famous if he 
had no other titles to celebrity. He was elected in 1791 
to the National Assembly by the voters of Paris, advo- 
cated a republic, and was recognized as the master spirit 
of the Girondist party, often called Brissotzms. In the 
Convention (1792-93) he strenuously opposed the execu- 
tion of the king and other excesses of the Jacobins. He 
was imprisoned in June, 1793, and executed in Paris, 
with twenty-one other Girondists, in October of the same 
year. He was author of numerous works. 

See LamartTineE, “ History of the Girondists;” ‘‘ Vie privée et 
politique de Brissot,” Paris, 1792; Brissov’s “‘ Mémoires pour servir 
a l’Histoire de la Révolution,”’ published by his son, 4 vols., 1830. 

Bris’ted, (CHARLES Asror,) an American writer, 
born in New York in 1820, graduated at Yale College 
in 1839, and pursued his studies at Oxford, England. 
He published “Five Years in an English University,” 
(1852.) 

Bristed, (JoHN,) an Episcopal clergyman, father of 
the preceding, born in Dorsetshire, England, in 1779. 
He emigrated to the United States in 1806, and married 
a daughter of John Jacob Astor in 1820, He preached 
at Bristol, Rhode Island, and wrote ‘‘ The Resources of 
the United States.” Died in 1855. 

Bris/tow, (HENRY WILLIAM,) an English geologist 
and scientific writer, born about 1817. 

Bri-tan/ni-cus, (TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS GERMANICUS,) 
a Roman prince, born in 42 A.D., was a son of the empe- 
ror Claudius and Messalina. He was the heir presump- 
tive to the throne before the death of his mother; but, 
through the influence of Agrippina, Nero was preferred 
as the successor of Claudius, Britannicus was poisoned 
by Nero at a banquet in 56 A.D, 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales.” 


Britard. See BRIZARD. 

Brito, de, da bree’to, (BERNARDO,) a Portuguese his- 
torian, born at Villa de Almeida in 1569, wrote a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Portuguese Monarchy,” and ‘“ Eulogies of 
the Kings of Portugal.” Died in 1617. 

See Beauvais, “‘ Vie de B. de Brito,” 1744. 

Brito, (FRANCISCO Jozé MARIA,) a Portuguese diplo- 
matist, born about 1759. He was minister plenipoten- 
tiary to France in 1815. Died in 1825. 

Brito, (GuLIELMus.) See BREeron, (GUILLAUME.) 

Brito-Armoricus. See BRETON, (GUILLAUME.) 

Brito Freire, de, da bree’to fra’e-ra, (FRANCISCO,) a 
Portuguese admiral, born about 1610, served with dis- 
tinction against the Dutch in Brazil. Died in 1692. 

Brit-o-mar’tis [Gr. Bpitéuapric] or Bri’to, [Bprro,} 
a nymph, the daughter of Jupiter, and favourite com- 
panion of Diana, was beloved by Minos, to escape from 
whom she threw herself into the sea. She was wor- 
shipped especially by sailors and fishermen. 

Britton. See BRAcron. 

Brit/ton, (JOHN,) a celebrated English antiquary, born 
in Wiltshire in 1771. Among his numerous works are 
“The Cathedral Antiquities of England,” (14 vols. fol. 
and 4to, with nearly 300 engravings,) ‘‘ Architectural 
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Antiquities of Normandy,” (1825,) “A Dictionary of 
the Architecture and Archeology of the Middle Ages,” 
(£832,) “Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey,” and “ Histo- 
rical Notices of Windsor Castle,” (1842.) Died in 1857. 

See “Men I have known,”? by WILLIAM JERDAN, London, 1866; 
“London Quarterly Review” for June and September, 1826. 

Britton, (THomas,) an English coal-dealer, born in 
Northamptonshire about 1650, was celebrated for his 
proficiency in music. Died in 1714. 

See “Annals of Industry and Genius,” by C. L, BRIGHTWELL, 
London, 1863. 

Brizard, bre’zar’, or Britard, bre’t&r’, (JEAN BaAp- 
TISTE,) a French actor and dramatist, born at Orléans 
in 1721; died in 1791. 

Brize, bree’zeh, (KoRNELIS,) a Dutch painter of still 
life, bas-reliefs, ete., lived between 1650 and 1700. 

Brizeux, bre’zuh’, (JULIEN AUGUSTE PELAGE,) a 
French poet, born at Lorient in 1806. He produced a 
successful poem entitled ‘ Marie,” (1832,) “The Bre- 
tons,” (1846,) which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, and “ Primel et Nola,” (1850.) Died in 1858. 

Brizio. See Brizzi. 

Brizzi, brét’see, or Brizio, brét’se-o, (FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1574, was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of the Caracci. Among 
his. best works is the ‘Coronation of the Madonna del 
Borgo.” Died in 1623. 

See Lanzt, “History of Painting in Italy.” 

Brocario, bro-k4/re-o, a Spanish typographer, pub- 
lished in 1514-16 the Polyglot Bible of Cardinal Xime- 
nes, (6 vols. fol.) 

Brocchi, brok’kee, (GIOVANNI BAttTisTa,) an Italian 
naturalist, born at Bassano in 1772. He became professor 
of botany at Brescia in 1802, and in 1808 inspector of 
mines of the kingdom of Italy. Among his principal 
works are his “ Sub-Apennine Fossil Conchology, with 
Geological Observations on the Apennines and the Ad- 
jacent Soil,” (2 vols., 1814,) and a work “On the Physi- 
cal Condition of the Soil of Rome,” (1820.) Died at 
Khartoom, in Nubia, in 1826. 

See Tiratpo, “Biografia degli Italiani illustri;”? G. Larger, 
* Elogio storico di G. B. Brocchi,” 1828; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for 
February, 1816. 

Brochant de Villiers, bro’shén’ deh ve’ye-d’, (AN- 
DRE JEAN FRANCOIS MARIE,) a French naturalist and 
scientific writer, born in Paris in 1773. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and inspector-general 
of mines. Died in 1840. 

Brochet, bro’shi’, (JEAN Errenng,) a demagogue of 
the French Revolution. He was exiled by Bonaparte 
to Cayenne, but was soon atter permitted to return, and 
passed the rest of his life in merited obscurity. Died 
In 1823. 

Brock, (IsAac,) a British major-general, whose prin- 
cipal achievement was the capture of General Hull and 
his army at Detroit, in August, 1812. At the battle of 
Queenstown, October 13 of the same year, he was killed, 
being pierced by three balls. As a token of the respect 
which was felt for his high character, the guns of the 
American forts were fired during his funeral. 

Brockedon, brok/don, (WILLIAM,) an English author 
and artist, born in 1787. He published ‘“ Passes of the 
Alps,” illustrated by elegant engravings, (2 vols., 1828,) 
“Views in Italy,” (1842-44,) and ‘Excursions in the 
Alps,” (1845.) Died in 1854. 

Brockes, brok’/kés, (BARTHOLD HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man devotional poet, born at Hamburg in 1680. He trans- 
lated Thomson’s “Seasons” into German. Died in 1747. 

Brock’ett, (JoHN TROTTER,) an English antiquary, 
born in 1788; died in 1842. 

Brockhaus, brok’héwss, (FRIEDRICH ARNOLD,) a 
celebrated German publisher, born at Dortmund in 
1772, was the founder of the firm of Brockhaus at Leipsic. 
Having purchased the copyright of the ‘Conversations- 
Lexikon,” he settled at Altenburg in 1811, and began in 
1812 the second edition of that work. In 1813 he edited 
a patriotic journal, entitled “ Deutsche Blatter.” .He 
removed in 1817 to Leipsic, where, besides six editions 
of the ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,” he brought out Ebert’s 
“Universal Bibliographical Lexicon,” Von Raumer’s 
“ History of the Hohenstaufen and their Times,” Ersch’s 
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“Manual of German Literature,” and other important 
publications. He died in 1823; and the firm was con- 
tinued by his two eldest sons, Frederick and Henry, 
under whose auspices the ‘Conversations-Lexikon” 
reached the tenth edition. To this were subsequently 
added three accompanying works, entitled ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon of the Most Recent Times and Litera- 
ture,” (*Conversations-Lexikon der neuesten Zeit und 
Literatur,” 4 vols., 1832,) ‘‘Conversations-Lexicon of 
the Present,” (‘‘Conversations- Lexikon der Gegenwart,” 
4 vols., 1838,) and “The Present,” (“Der Gegenwart,” 
1848.) They have also published Ersch and Gruber’s 
“ Universal Encyclopeedia,” (“ Allgemeine Encyklopae- 
die,”) the ‘“ Pfennig-Magasin,” and a number of useful 
periodicals, 

Brockhaus, (HERMANN,) third son of Friedrich Ar- 
nold, noticed above, was born at Amsterdam in 1806. He 
becaine in 1848 professor of the Sanscrit language and 
literature at Leipsic. He has published, in German and 
Sanscrit, a poriion of the legends of Somadeva. 

Brocklesby, brok’’Iz-be, (RICHARD,) a distinguished 
English physician, born in Somersetshire in 1722, was 
an intimate friend of Edmund Burke. He graduated 
at Leyden, and in 1758 was appointed physician to the 
army, which he accompanied to Germany in the Seven 
Years’ war. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
of the College of Physicians, and published several medi- 
cal works. Died in 1797. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Brockmann, brok’m&an, (JOHANN FRANZ HIERO- 
NYMUS,) a celebrated German actor, born at Gratz, in 
Styria, m 1745; died in 1812. 

Brodeau, bro’dd’, (JEAN,) a distinguished French 
scholar, born in 1500, published “ Notes on Martial,” a 
“Commentary on the Tragedies of Euripides,” and other 
critical works. Died in 1563. 

Bro/’der-ick, (DAVID COLBRETH,) an American Sen- 
ator, born at Washington, District of Columbia, in 1818 
or 1819. He worked at the trade of stone-cutter in New 
York City in his youth, removed to California in 1849, and 
became a leading Democrat. In 1856 he was elected a 
member of the Senate of the United States by the legis- 
lature of California. He acquired eminence as a debater, 
spoke against the admission of Kansas as a slave State 
under the Lecompton Constitution, and separated froin 
his party, on the question of slavery, in 1858. He Was 
challenged, and killed in a duel near San Francisco in 
September, 1859, by Judge David S. Terry, a partisan of 
slavery, whose motive appears to have been revenge for 
the speeches which Broderick had made against Senator 
Gwin and others of the pro-slavery party. 

Broderip, brod’rip, (WILLIAM JOHN,) an English 
naturalist, born at Bristol. He published ‘Zoological 
Recreations,” (1847,) and ‘‘ Leaves from the Note-Book of 
a Naturalist,” (1852,) and contributed numerous articles 
on natural history to Knight’s “ Penny Cyclopedia.” He 
was a Fellow of the Linnzean Society and of the Royal 
Society, and vice-president of the Zoological Society. 
Died in 1859. 

See ‘London Quarterly Review” for December, 1847; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for Apmil, 1859. 

Brod’‘head, (Jacos,) D.D., an American clergyman, 
born in Ulster county, New York, in 1782. He became 
pastor of a Reformed Dutch church in New York in 
1809, removed to Philadelphia in 1813, and returned to 
New York in 1826. Died in 1855. 

Brodhead, (JOHN ROoMEYN,) an American historian, 
son of the preceding, born in Philadelphia in 1814, 
graduated at Rutgers College, New Jersey, in 1831, 
and studied law. He devoted himself to the study of 
American history, and, while attached to the United 
States legation at the Hague, in 1841, was appointed by 
Governor Seward an agent to procure information re- 
lating to the colonial history of New York. He spent 
three years in examining the records in Holland, Lon- 
don, and Paris, and returned in 1844 with eighty volumes 
of documents. In 1849 the legislature passed an act 
authorizing their publication in ten volumes quarto. 
The first volume of the “History of New York from 
1609 to 1664” (the period of its occupation by the Dutch) 
appeared in 1853. 
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Bro/die, (Sir BENJAMIN COLLINs,) an eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon, born in Wiltshire in 1783. He studied 
under Sir Everard Home, and became, in 1832, surgeon 
to the queen. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, corresponding member of the Institute of France, 
and obtained the degree of D.C.L. from the University 
of Oxford, (1850.) Among his principal works are ‘“ Ex- 
periments and Observations on the Different Modes in 
which Death is produced by Certain Vegetable Poisons,” 
(1811,) ‘ Pathological and Surgical Observations on Dis- 
eases of the Joints,” and “On Local Nervous Affec- 
tions.” Died in 1862. 

See’ his “‘ Autobiography,” 1865; H. W. Actanp, “‘ Biographical 
Sketch of B. C. Brodie,” 1864; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for January, 
1863, and July, 186s. 

Brodie, (GrorGE,) an English historian. He pub- 
lished a “History of the British Empire from the Ac- 
cession of Charles I. to the Restoration,” (4 vols., 1822,) 


which was written for the purpose of pointing out the 


faults or errors of Hume. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review” for March, 1824; Professor SmyTH, 
“Lectures on Modern History.” 

Brodzinski, brod-zins’kee, (CASIMIR,) a Polish poet 
and critic of distinguished merit, born at Krolowko in 
1791, became professor of esthetics at Warsaw. He 
made a number of translations from the English, Ger- 
man, and other languages. Died in 1835. 

Broeck, van den, van den brook, (BARBARA,) a 
Flemish engraver, born about 1560, was a daughter of 
Crispin, noticed below, some of whose designs she en- 
graved. 

Broeck, van den, (CRISPIN,) a Flemish historical 
painter and engraver, born at Antwerp about'1530; died 
about 1601. 

Broeck, van den, (EviAs,) a Flemish painter *of 
flowers, fruits, etc., born in 1657; died in 1711, 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 

Broekhuizen, vaa, van brook’hoi’zen, (JAN,) [Lat. 
Ja’nus Broukuu’sius,] a Dutch scholar and poet, 
born at Amsterdam in 1649. He published editions of 
Tibullus and other classics, and a collection of Latin 
poems. Died in 1707. 

See LoncreLtLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’”? J6cHER, 
“* Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon.” 

Brofferio, brof-fa’re-o, (ANGELO,) an eminent Italian 
dramatist, orator, and political writer, born at Asti, in 
Piedmont, in 1802. He produced ‘ Vitiges, King of 
the Goths,” ‘Salvator Rosa,” and other dramas, anda 
volume of popular songs; also a “‘ History of Piedmont,” 
(1849-52.) In 1848 he became a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In politics he is a radical republican. 

Broghill, Lorp. See Boye, (ROGER.) 

Broglia, brol’y4, (FRANCESCO MariIA,) born at Chieri, 
in Piedmont, in 1611, first distinguished himself in the 
civil war of Savoy in 1638. He afterwards entered the 
service of France, where he won a high reputation for 
bravery and military skill. Died in 1656. He was the 
founder of an illustrious family of French nobles, of whom 
the following are, perhaps, the most worthy of notice. 

Broglie, de, deh brog’le’, (ACHILLE LEONCE Vicror 
CHARLES,) Duc, a French statesman, born in Paris in 
1785 or 1789, was ason of Claude Victor, noticed below. 
He married the only daughter of Madame de Staél in 
1816, and in the same year became a member of the Cham- 
ber of Peers, in which he made a speech against the slave- 
trade in 1822. After the revolution of 1830, the Duc de 
Broglie and his friend Guizot were the chiefs of the party 
called Doctrinaires. De Broglie was minister of public in- 
struction for a few months in 1830, and minister of foreign 
affairs from October, 1832, to April, 1834. He waselected 
in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, in which he voted 
with the conservative droite. In 1856 he was elected a 
member of the French Academy. Died in 1870, 

Broglie, de, (ALBERT,) PRINCE, a son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1821, is distinguished in literature 
and philosophy. He has contributed several articles 
to the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’”? Among his works 
is a history of Constantine the Great, entitled ‘The 
Church and the Roman Empire in the Fourth Century,” 
(2 vols., 1856.) 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1860, 


Broglie, de, (ALBERTINE IDA GUSTAVINE DE 51 AEL,) 
DucHEssk, born in Paris about 1797, was the only daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Madame de Staél-Holstein, and the 
wife of Achille, Duc de Broglie, noticed above. She was 
a zealous Protestant, and the author of “ Fragments on 
Various Subjects of Religion and Morals,” (1840,) and 
other works. Died in 1838. ‘* Whatever might be the 
éclat of her position,” says the “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” “she enhanced it by the admirable example 
that she gave of all the domestic virtues. Her salon was 
not only the resort of eminent statesmen, but was one of: 
those to which the élite of Paris came to seek intellectual 
pleasure.” 

Broglie, de, (CLAUDE VICToR,) PRINCE, son of Victor 
Frangois, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1757. He 
was president of the National Convention in 1791, and 
in 1794 was executed by order of the Revolutionary 
tribunal. 

Broglie, de, (FRANGoIS MarigE,) Duc, grandson of 
Francesco Maria Broglia, noticed above, and son of 
Victor Maurice, Count of Broglie, was born in 1671, and 
made marshal of France in 1734. Ten years before, 
he had resolutely refused this high promotion, because 
he believed the claims of his father, who was then still 
living, were juster than his own. In consequence of this 
generous refusal, his father was made marshal, which 
office he held till his death in1727. ‘The Duke of Brog- 
lie was a man of great ability, courage, and nobleness of 
character. Died in 1745. 

Broglie, de, (MAURICE JEAN MADELEINE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born in 1766, became in 1803 almoner to 
the emperor, and subsequently Bishop of Ghent. Died 
in 1821. 

Broglie, de, (VICTOR FRANGOIS,) Duc, son of Fran- 
cois Marie, noticed above, born in 1718. He served with 
distinction in the Seven Years’ war, commanded in sev- 
eral battles, and was created marshal of France in 1759. 
He became minister of war in 1789, and emigrated about 
1790. Died at Minster in 1804. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Broglie, de, (Vicror MAuRICE,) ComMTeE, Marquis 
de Brezolles, (deh breh-zol’,) son of Francisco Maria 
Broglia, noticed above, born about 1647, rendered im- 
portant services in Flanders, (1672-90,) and became a 
marshal of France in 1724. Died in 1727. 

Brogni, brén’yee, CARDINAL OF, (originally Gro- 
VANNI Allarmet—Al-lar-mét’,) an eminent Italian eccle- 
siastic, born in 1342, was the son of a peasant of Brogni, a 
village near Annecy. His talents soon raised him to dis- 
tinction, and in 1385 he was made cardinal. He presided 
in 1417 at the Council in which John Huss was con- 
demned. He is said, however, to have manifested the 
kindest sympathy towards Huss, and to have pronounced 
his sentence reluctantly, and not till he had tried every- 
thing to reclaim him which Christian charity could sug- 
gest. Died in 1426. 

See Mor#rl, “Dictionnaire Historique ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”” 

Broke. See BROOKE. 

Broke, brook, (?) (FRANCIS J.,) an officer of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and an intimate friend of Washington, 
was born near Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1763. He 
entered the army with his twin-brother John at the age 
of sixteen, and served his first campaign as a lieutenant 
under La Fayette. He afterwards joined the army of 
General Greene, and continued in service to the end of 
the war. Died in 1851. 

Broke, bro6k, (Sir PHiLreP Bowes VERE,) a British 
rear-admiral, born in 1776. He commanded the Shannon 
in a fight against the American frigate Chesapeake, 
which he captured in June, 1813, (See LAWRENCE, 
James.) Died in 1841, 

Brome, (ALEXANDER,) an English poet and lawyer, 
born in 1620. He wrote a number of satires, songs, 
and epigrams in ridicule of the Parliamentary party; 
also a comedy entitled “The Cunning Lovers.” Died 
in 1666, 

Brome, (JAMES,) an Englishman, who published 
“Travels in England, Scotland, and Wales,” (1700,) 
and “Travels through Portugal, Spain, and Italy,” 
(1712.) 
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Brome, (RIcHARD,) an English dramatist, was origin- 
ally a servant of Ben Jonson. He published fifteen 
comedies, among which may be named “The Jovial 
Crew, or the Merry Beggars,” and “The Northern Lass.” 
Died in 1652. 

Bromel, bro’mél, (OLAF,) a physician and botanist, 
father of the following, born in the province of Nericia 
in 1639; died in 1705. 

Bromel, von, fon bro/mél, (MAGNUS,) born at Stock- 
holm about 1678, became chief physician to the King of 

“Sweden. Died in 1731. 

Bromfield, (JoHN,) an American merchant, born at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1779, lived in Boston. 
He gave twenty-five thousand dollars tothe Boston Athe- 
nzum. . Died in 1849. 

Bromfield, (W1LLIAM,) an English surgeon, born in 
1712, published ‘“ Chirurgical Observations and Cases,” 
and other medical works; also a comedy called “The 
City Match.” Died in 1792. He was one of the founders 
of Lock Hospital, London. 

Bromley, (Sir THomas,) an English judge, born in 
the county of Salop about 1530. He became solicitor- 
general in 1570, and lord chancellor in 1579. According 
to Lord Campbell, “he framed the measures intended 
to bring Mary Queen of Scots to trial.” He presided 
over the court which condemned her in 1586. Died 
in 1587. 

See Lorp CAmpsett, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” vol. ii. ; 
Foss, ‘The Judges of England.” 

Bromley, (WILLIAM,) an English engraver, born at 
Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, in 1769. Among his 
principal works are portraits of the Duke of Wellington 
and Young Napoleon, and the illustrations to ‘ Mack- 
lin’s Bible.” Died in 1842. 

His son JouN, born at Chelsea in 1795, obtained great 
excellence in mezzotinto engraving. Died in 1839. 

Bromp/ton, (JoHN,) an English monk, the reputed 
author or editor of a ‘‘Chronicon” from 588 to 1198. 

Bronchorst, (JAN.) See BRONKHORST. 

Brondex, brén‘déx’, (ALBERT,) a French wit and 
poet, born in 1750; died in 1786. 

Brondsted or Brénsted, bron/stéd, (PEvrER OLuF,) 
a Danish, antiquary and scholar, born at Horsens, in 
Jutland, about 1780. Having visited Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, he was appointed professor of Greek at 
Copenhagen, (1813,) director of the Royal Museum of 
Antiquities, and professor of philology and archeology. 
He published “ Travels and Investigations in Greece,” 
(1826, in German and French,) and other valuable treat- 
ises on ancient art. Died in 1842. 

See Ersiew, ‘‘Forfatter-Lexicon ;” J. P. Mynster, ‘*P. O. 
Bréndsted’s Biographie,”’ 1844. 

Brongniart, bron’fie-4r’, (ADOLPHE THEOPHILE,) a 
French botanist, son of Alexandre, noticed below, born 
in Paris in 1801. He succeeded Desfontaines as a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in 1834, and about 1840 
became professor of botany at the Jardin des Plantes. 
Among his works may be named “Prodromus of a 
History of Fossil Vegetables,” (1828,) ‘Botanical and 
Geological Researches on Vegetables enclosed in the 
Different Strata of the Earth,” (2 vols., 1828 ef seg.,) 
and “Observations on the Interior Structure of the 
Sigillaria Elegans.” He was chosen a foreign member 
of the Royal Society of London in 1852. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘La France Littéraire,”’ (Supplément.) 

Brongniart, (ALEXANDRE,) an eminent French chem- 
ist and mineralogist, born in Paris in 1770, was a son 
of Alexandre Théodore, noticed below. He served as 
physician or apothecary in the army in his youth, and 
was afterwards a professor of natural history. In 1800 
or 1801 he was appointed director of the manufactory of 
porcelain at Sevres. He wrote an “Elementary Treat- 
ise on Mineralogy,” (1807,) which was used as a text- 
book by many professors. He is said to have been the 
first who classified reptiles under the heads of Saurians, 
Batrachians, Chelonians, and Ophidians, In conjunction 
with Cuvier, he produced a celebrated ‘Essay on the 
Mineralogical Geography of the Environs of Paris,” 
(1810.) He was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1815, after which he travelled in Sweden with 
Berzelius. Among his works is “A Treatise on the Art 
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of Pottery,” (“ Traité des Arts céramiques,” 1845.) Died 
in October, 1847. 


See BrockxnHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 


Brongniart, (ALEXANDRE THEODORE,) a French ar- 
chitect, and member of the Academy of Architecture, 
born in Paris in 1739. He was the first architect of 
the Palais de la Bourse, (Exchange,) but did not live to 
finish it. Died in 1815. 

See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Brongniart, (ANTroINE Louts,) a French chemist, 
brother of the preceding, was professor in the College 
of Pharmacy, and apothecary to Louis XVI. He wrote 
an “Analytical View of the Combinations and Decom- 
positions of Different Substances.” Died in 1804. 

Bronikowski, bro’ne-kov’skee, (ALEXANDER AU- 
Gust FERDINAND von Opeln—fon o’péln,) a German 
writer, of Polish extraction, born at Dresden in 1783, 
published novels entitled “‘Olgierd and Olga, or Poland 
in the Eleventh Century,” (1832,) and “ Hippolytus 
Boratynski;” also a “History of Poland.” Died in 
1834. 

See “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for December, 1834. 

Bronkhorst or Bronchorst, van, van bronk’horst, 
(JAN,) a distinguished Dutch painter of animals, born at 
Leyden in 1648; died in 1726. 

Bronkhorst, van, (PIETER,) an excellent Dutch 
painter of architectural pieces and perspective, born at 
Delft in 1588; died in 1661. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Bronn, bron, (HEINRICH GEORG,) a German natu- 
ralist, born in 1800 near Heidelberg, where he became 
professor of natural science in 1833. He published, 
besides other works, “ Universal Zoology,” (1850,) and 
“fethaa geognostica,” a treatise on petrifactions which 
serve to characterize rocky formations, (2 vols., 1834.) 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Bronner, bron’ner, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German pas- 
toral poet, born at Hochstadt, on the Danube, in 1758; 
died in 1850. 

See his ‘‘Autobiography,”’ 3 vols., 1795-97. 


Bronsted. See BRONDSTED. 

Bronteé, bron’te, (ANNE,) an English novelist, whose 
assumed name was ACTON BELL, was born in Yorkshire 
about 1820. She was a sister of Charlotte Bronté. She 
wrote, besides several short poems, a prose tale called 
“Agnes Grey,” (1847,) and “The Tenant of Wildfeld 
Hall,” (1848.) Died in May, 1849. 

See a biographical] notice prefixed by her sister CHARLOTTE to the 
edition of “Wuthering Heights” and ‘“‘Agnes Grey,”’ 1850. 

Bronté, (CHARLOTTE,) ‘““CURRER BELL,” a popular 
English novelist, born at Thornton, Yorkshire, April 
21, 1816, was a daughter of Patrick Bronté, who be- 
came curate of Haworth in 1820. She lost her mother 
when she was a child. While at a boarding-school her 
health was injured by impure air and food of bad quality. 
Her friend Mrs. Gaskell says she was (about 1833 or 
1834) a “little, set, antiquated girl, very quiet in manners 
and very quaint in dress.” In 1835 she became a teacher 
of the school at Roe Head, and in 1841 a governess in a 
private family. Charlotte and her sister Emily went to 
Brussels in 1842 to learn French, etc. The former was 
afterwards employed there as a teacher of English, at a 
salary of sixteen pounds a year; but she returned to 
Haworth about the end of 1843. In 1846 the Misses 
Bronté published a volume entitled “Poems by Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” Currer Bell being the assumed 
name of Charlotte. About two years later, under the 
pressure of painful domestic trials, she produced “Jane 
Eyre, an Autobiography, edited by Currer Bell,” (3 
vols., 1848,) which obtained great popularity and was 
translated into many languages. ‘Almost all that we 
require in a novelist,” says “ Fraser’s Magazine,” “the 
writer has,—perception of character and knowledge of 
delineating it, picturesqueness, passion, and knowledge 
of life.” Of “Jane Eyre” the “Edinburgh Review” for 
January, 1850, says, “It is certain that for many years 
there had been no work of such power, piquancy, and 
originality. Its very faults were faults on the side of 
vigour, and its beauties were all original. The grand 
secret of its success, however,—as of all genuine and 
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lasting success,—was its reality.” This work was, how- 
ever, severely criticised by the “Quarterly Review” for 
December, 1848. “Anyone who has studied her writings,” 
says Mrs. Gaskell, ‘‘must have noticed her singular fe- 
licity in the choice of words.” In 1849 she published 
“Shirley, a Tale.” Before this time the death of her 
sisters had filled her home with desolation. About the 
end of 1849 she visited London, and became acquainted 
with Thackeray and Harriet Martineau. Extreme, in- 
tense solitude had rendered her shy and somewhat taci- 
turn in the presence of strangers. “Indigestion, nausea, 
headache, sleeplessness,” says Mrs. Gaskell, ‘‘all com- 
bined to produce miserable depression of spirits.” About 
the end of 1852 she finished “ Villette,” another novel, 
which “was received with one burst of acclamation.” 
In December, 1852, a proposal of marriage was made to 
her by Arthur B. Nicholls, who had been curate of Ha- 
worth for many years, and had seen her almost daily 
during that period. She at first declined the offer because 
her father sternly disapproved the match; but he finally 
consented, and they were married in June, 1854. After 
a brief taste of domestic happiness, she died at Haworth 
in March, 1855. 

“ No one in her time,” says “‘ Blackwood” for May,1855, 
“has grasped with such extraordinary force the scenes 
and circumstances through which her story moved, or 
thrown so strong an individual life into place and lo- 
cality. Her passionate and fearless nature, her wild, 
warm heart, are transfused into the magic world she 
has created,—a world which no one can enter without 
yielding to the irresistible fascination of her personal 
influence.” 

See “‘Fraser’s Magazine”’ for 1857; E. C. GasKext, “ Life of 
Charlotte Bronté,” 2 vols., 1857. 

Bronté, (EMILY,) ‘ELLIS BELL,” a younger sister of 
the preceding, was born in Yorkshire about 1819. She 
was one of the authors of a volume entitled ‘Poems 
by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,” (1846.) She also 
published ‘Wuthering Heights,” a novel, (1847,) the 
merit of which was variously estimated. Died in Decem- 
ber, 1848. 

See a biographical notice of Ellis and Acton Bell, prefixed to an 
edition of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,” 1850. 

Bronté, (PaTrick,) the father of Charlotte Bronté, 
was born in Ireland about 1774. He ‘became curate of 
Haworth, in Yorkshire, in 1820. He wrote “Cottage 
Poems,” (1811.) Died in 1861. 

Bronzino, (ALESSANDRO.) See ALLORI. 

Bronzino, bron-zee/no, (ANGELO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1501. His “ Descent of Christ into 
Hell” is considered his master-piece. Died in 1570. 

See VAsArI, “* Lives of the Painters.’ 


Brook, (BENJAMIN,) an English writer, born in 1775, 
published “The Lives of the Puritans,” (3 vols., 1813.) 
Died about 1848. 

Brooke, (CHARLOTTE,) an Irish authoress, a daughter 
of Henry Brooke, noticed below. She published, about 
1788, ‘‘Reliques of Irish Poetry,” translated from the 
Celtic. Died in 1793. 

Brooke, (FRANCES,) an English authoress, wrote the 
“ History of Julia Mandeville,” and other novels, also 
“The Siege of Sinope,” a tragedy, and several poems. 
Died in 17809. Y 

Brooke, (GEORGE MERCER,) an officer in the United 
States army, served with distinction in 1814 and in the 
Mexican war, and attained the rank of major-general. 
Died in 1851. 

Brooke, (HENRyY,) a political and miscellaneous 
writer of considerable reputation in his time, was born 
at Rantavan, in Ireland, in 1706. Among his princi- 
pal works are a poem entitled ‘Universal Beauty,” 
the tragedies of ‘‘The Earl of Essex” and ‘“ Gustavus 
Vasa,” and “The Fool of Quality,” a novel, (1766.) Died 
in 1783. 

See Dr. Jounson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.” 

Brooke, (JAMEs,)' an English politician, succeeded 
Wilkes as editor of ‘The North Briton.” Dted in 1807. 

Brooke, (Sir JAMEs,) a distinguished statesman, of 
English extraction, born in Bengal in 1803. He sailed 
in 1838 in his yacht, called the “ Royalist,” for Borneo, 
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where, as a reward for services rendered to the sultan 
of that country, he was appointed in 1841 Rajah and 
Governor of Sarawak. He formed a code of laws for 
the natives, and was zealous in his efforts for the extir 
pation of piracy. Ona subsequent visit to England he 
was made a K.C.B., and obtained the degree of D.C.L., 
(1847.) Died in England in June, 1868. 

See ‘‘ Private Letters of Sir James Brooke,” edited by J. C. Tzm- 
PLER, 1853; “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1846. 

Brooke, (JoHN CHARLES,) an English topographer 
and antiquary, born in 1748, published “The Somerset 
Herald.” Died in 1794. 

Brooke, Lorp. See GREVILLE, (FULKE.) 

Brooke or Broke, brook, (Sir RoBER?,) an English 
magistrate and legal writer; died in 1558. 

Brookes, brooks, (JosHua,) a celebrated English 
anatomist and surgeon, born in 1761. The number cf 
his pupils is said to have amounted to seven thousand; 
and he formed an anatomical museum of great value. 
Among his works is a “Treatise on Osteology.” Died 
in 1833. 

Brooks, brooks, (Rev. CHARLES,) an American Uni- 
tarian divine, born at Medford, Massachusetts, in 1795. 
He was a member of the Peace Society, and a prominent 
advocate of the temperance reform from its commence- 
ment. He also contributed to the improvement of the 
public schools of New England and to the establishment 
of normal schools, which work was finally completed by 
Horace Mann. In 1839 he visited Europe for the second 
time, having previously been chosen professor of natural 
history in the University of New York. After spending 
four years on the continent, he returned to his professor- 
ship, which, however, on account of his failing eye-sight, 
he did not long retain. He wrote a treatise on “ Peace, 
Labour, and Education in Europe,” and other works. 
Mr. Brooks also published one volume of a work on 
Ornithology, (finely illustrated.) 

See Livincston’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans,” 1854. 

Brooks, (CHARLES SHIRLEY,) an English dramatist, 
born in 1815 or 1816. He produced dramas, entitled 
“The Creole” and “ Honour and Riches,” also several] 
novels, among which is “‘ Aspen Court,” (1857.) 

Brooks, (CHARLES T.,) an American Unitarian di- 
vine and poet, born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1813, 
He graduated at Harvard, and in 1837 was settled as 
pastor in Newport, Rhode Island. He has published 
translations of Goethe’s ‘“‘ Faust,” and of the “ Wilhelm 
Tell” and other poems of Schiller. 

Brooks, (EraAsTus,) an American journalist, born at 
Portland, Maine, in 1815. He became editor of the 
“ New York Express” about 1836, supported the Native 
American party in 1855 and 1856, and afterwards joined 
the Democratic party. 

Brooks, (JAMES,) an American politician, a brother 
of the preceding, was born at Portland, Maine, in 1810, 
He became in 1836 associate editor of the ‘“ New York 
Express,” and was elected a member of Congress in 
1848. Since the rebellion of 1861 he has served for 
several terms in Congress, and has acted with the Dem- 
ocrats. 

Brooks, (JAMES GoRDON,) an American poet, born 
at Claverack, New York, in 1801, graduated at Union 
College in 1819. He removed in 1823 to New York, 
where he edited successively “The Minerva,” “The 
Literary Gazette,” and “The Athenaeum.” He married 
Mary E. Aikin, a poetess, in 1828. Died in 1841. 

See Griswo.p’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 


Brooks, (MARIA GOWEN,) called MARIA DEL OCCI- 
DENTE by Southey, an American poetess, born at Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, about 1795. She was married at 
an early age to Mr. Brooks, a merchant of Boston, who 
died in 1823. She published in 1820 a volume entitled 
“Judith, Esther, and other Poems.” About 1823 she 
removed to the island of Cuba. Her principal work is 
“ Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven,” (1825,) which was 
highly praised by Southey, who spoke of Mrs. Brooks 
as the “most impassioned and most imaginative of all 
poetesses.” She visited Southey at Keswick in 1831. 
Died at Matanzas in 1845. 


See GriswoLp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America ;” “ London Quarterly 
Review” for September, 1840. 
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Brooks, (NATHAN COVINGTON,) an American scholar 
and poet, born in Cecil county, Maryland, in 1809. In 
1848 he became president of the Baltimore Female Col- 
lege, in which position he has acquired a high reputation 
as a teacher. He has published a “ History of the Mex- 
ican War,” which is regarded as one of the best that has 
appeared on the subject, and a number of poems, among 
which we may cite “Shelley’s Obsequies,” and “The 
Fall of Superstition.” 

' See Livinasron’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans,”’ 1854. 

Brooks, (PETER CHARDON,) a distinguished merchant 
of Boston, born at Medford in 1767. He was active in 
promoting benevolent enterprises. Died in 1849. His 
three daughters were married to Hon. Edward Everett, 
Charles Francis Adams, and the Rey. N. L. Frothing- 
ham, D.D. 

See Epwarp Everett, “Life of P. C. Brooks,” in Hunt’s 
** American Merchants.”’ 

Brooks, (Rev. PHILLIPs,) a popular American cler- 
gyman, born in Boston, December 13, 1835. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1855, and studied for the ministry in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Having been ordained in 1859, he became pastor 
of the Church of the Advent, in Philadelphia, and in 
1862 of the Church of the Holy Trinity, which position 
he still holds, (1869.) 

Brooks, (Presron S.,) an American politician, born 
in Edgefield district, South Carolina, in 1819. He was 
elected a member of Congress in 1853 and in 1855. In 
May, 1856, he acquired notoriety by a personal outrage 
on Charles Sumner in the chamber of the Senate of the 
United States. He was censured by the House of Re- 
presentatives, and resigned his seat, but was re-elected. 
He died in Washington in January, 1857. 

Brooks, (WILLIAM T. H.,) an American general, 
born in Ohio about 1820, graduated at West Point in 
1841. He became a captain in 1851, and a brigadier- 
general of volunteers about September, 1861. He com- 
manded a division at Chancellorsville in May, 1863, and 
served in the army of the Potomac at Cold Harbour and 
Petersburg, June-July, 1864. Died in 1870. 

Broome, (WILLIAM,) an English poet and divine, 
who assisted Pope in translating the ‘‘ Odyssey.” Having 
complained that his services were inadequately paid by 
Pope, the latter gave him a place in the ‘“ Dunciad.” 
Broome’s merits as a translator are highly commended 
by Dr. Johnson. Died in 1745. 

See Dr. Jounson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.” 

Brosamer, bros/4-mer, or Bros’/hamer, (HANS,) a 
German painter and engraver, born about 1506, resided 
at Fulda. Died about 1560. 

Brosb6ll, bros’bél, (KARL,) a Danish novelist and 
dramatist, born in Jutland in 1820. Among his works 
is “ Madsalune,” (1841.) 

Broschi. See FARINELLI. 

Broshamer, (HAns.) See BROSAMER. 

‘Brossard, de, deh bro’sar’, (SEBASTIEN,) an eminent 
French musician, died in 1730. His musical library was 
one of the most valuable ever formed. 

Brosse, bross, physician to Louis XTIL., and founder 
of the “Jardin Royal,” (or ‘ Royal Garden,”) otherwise 
called the “Jardin des Plantes,” of Paris. Died in 1641. 

Brosses, de, deh bross, (CHARLES,) a French anti- 
quary, born at Dijon in 1709. He was a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and published, among other 
works, a “History of Voyages to Australia,” (‘Terres 
australes,” 2 vols., 1756,) and a “‘ History of the Seventh 
Century of the Roman Republic,” (3 vols., 1777.) He was 
the first who used the terms Polynesia and Australasia. 
Died in 1777. 

See Vitrtemain, “Tableau de Ja Littérature au dix-huitiéme 
Siécle.”” 

Brosset, bro’si’, (MARIE FELIcIr#,) a French Orien- 
talist, born in Paris in 1802. He removed to Saint Pe- 
tersburg, where he became keeper of the great public 
library, (1842.) He published several works on the his- 
tory and language of Georgia. 

Brossette, bro’sét’,(CLAUDE,) a French advocate and 
Uittérateur, born at Lyons in 1671; died in 1743. 

' Brotero, bro-ta/ro, (FELIX DE AVELLAR,) an eminent 
Portuguese botanist, born near Lisbon in 1744, published 
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“Phytographia Lusitanica,” (1827.) He was professor 
of botany at Lisbon for many years. Died in 1828. 

See GusmAo, ‘‘ Notice of the Life of F. A. Brotero,’” London, 1845. 

Brothers, brtith’erz, (RICHARD,) an English fanatic, 
who professed to be the prophet of a new religion and 
that he was sent to restore the Hebrews to the land of 
Canaan. He made numerous predictions relative to 
European affairs, and published several works of a blas- 
phemous character. Died about 1824. 

Brotier, bro’te-4’, (GABRIEL,) a French scholar, born 
at Tannay in 1723, was librarian in the College of Louis 
le Grand. He published a valuable edition of Tacitus, 
and wrote a “Treatise on Roman, Greek, and Hebrew 
Coins compared with the Coins of France,” (1760.) 
Died in 1789. 

Brouaut, broo’d’, (JEAN,) [Lat. JoHAN’NES BREvO/ 
TIUS,| a physician and chemist of merit, lived in the Low 
Countries about 1590. 

See Hoerer, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Brouckére, de, deh broo’kair’, (CHARLES MARIE 
JosrpH Ghislain—gés’lan’,) a Belgian politician and 
political economist, born at Bruges in 1796, was minister 
of war from August, 1831, to March, 1832. He pub- 
lished ‘ Principles of Political Economy,” (1851.) 

Brouckére, de, (HENRI MARIE JOSEPH GHISLAIN,) 
a brother of the preceding, was born at Bruges in 1801. 
He became a leader of the Liberal party, and was ap- 
pointed minister of state in 1847. In October, 1852, he 
was directed to organize a new ministry, of which he 
became president. He resigned in March, 1855. 

Broue, de la, deh 1% broo, (PIERRE,) a French theolo- 
gian, born at Toulouse in 1643, became Bishop of Mire- 
poix. Died in 1720. 

Brougham, broo’am or broo’m, (HENRY,) LORD, a 
popular British orator, statesman, and author, distin- 
guished for his great learning and versatility, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 19th of September, 1779. His father 
was Henry Brougham, Esq., of Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland, and his mother was Eleanor Syme, a niece 
of Dr. Robertson the historian. He began his classical 
studies in the High School of Edinburgh, and about the 
age of fifteen entered the university of that city, where 
Dugald Stewart and Dr. Black were among his teachers. 
His favourite studies were the mathematics and physical 
sciences. At the age of seventeen, he wrote a paper on 
the Refraction and Reflection of Light, which was printed 
in the “Transactions” of the Royal Society. 

Having chosen the profession of the law, he became a 
member of the Edinburgh Society of Advocates about 
1800. In 1802 he united with Francis Jeffrey and Syd- 
ney Smith to found the “Edinburgh Review,” to which 
he contributed many able articles during a period of 
twenty-five years, (1803-28.) He published in 1803 an 
“Enquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers,” (2 vols.) 

Having removed to London in 1807 or 1808, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in the latter year, and 
chose the courts of common Jaw and the Northern cir- 
cuit. He had attained a high reputation as a forensic 
orator, when he was elected a member of Parliament for 
Camelford by the Whigs in 1810. As a parliamentary 
debater he soon occupied the first rank, and was pre- 
eminent in passionate vehemence and invective. For 
many years he found no equal in the House of Com- 
mons except Canning, who was his political adversary. 
Brougham procured the passage of an address to the king 
for the suppression of the slave-trade in 1810. He lost 
his election in 1812, and remained out of Parliament 
four years. He was returned in 1816 for Winchelsea, 
which he represented until 1830. In 1819 he married a 
daughter of Thomas Eden of Wimbledon, a brother of 
Lord Auckland. 

He denounced the Holy Alliance, and the foreign 
policy of the Tory ministry, on several occasions, and 
distinguished himself as the advocate of popular educa- 
tion and political reform. His popularity was greatly 
increased by his forensic arguments in 1821, before the 
House of Lords and Privy Council, in defence of Queen 
Caroline, who had appointed him her attorney-general. 
He supported the measures of Canning after the latter 
became prime minister in 1827, although he had once 
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vehemently assailed the integrity of Canning’s public 
conduct. 

In 1825 he published “ Practical Observations on the 
Education of the People,?’ which was often reprinted, 
and produced a powerful impression on the public mind. 
He was chosen lord rector of Glasgow University in 
1825, when Sir Walter Scott was his competitor. He 
rendered an important service to the community as one 
of the founders of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, (1827,) of which he was the first chairman. 
His treatise “ On the Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures 
of Science” was the first work published by this society. 
“There is no second man in the kingdom who could 
with such admirable art have analyzed, as it were, his 
mental wealth, and sent it forth in a form at once the 
simplest, the most convenient, and the most ready of 
access that it was possible to contrive.” (London 
Monthly Review.”) 

In 1830 he was returned to Parliament for Yorkshire, 
after a contest in which, it is said, he addressed eight 
different electoral meetings in one day. He avowed 
himself, at the opening of the session, a champion of 
Parliamentary reform, which was then the principal issue 
before the country. In November, 1830, he became 
lord chancellor of England in the new ministry formed 
by Earl Grey, and received the title of Baron Brougham 
and Vaux. Among his most celebrated oratorical efforts 
was aspeech for the Reform Bill in the House of Lords, 
in October, 1831. He manifested prodigious activity in 
the performance of his duties as chancellor and legisla- 
tor. He promoted the abolition of slavery in the colo- 
nies, and reforms in municipal jurisprudence. On the 
dissolution of the Whig ministry in November, 1834, he 
retired from office, and ceased to act with the Whig party. 
His political course from that time was independent of 
party: he supported, however, several liberal measures, 
and devoted himself especially to the cause of law-reform, 
In 1843 he published ‘Letters on Law-Reform, ad- 
dressed to Sir James Graham.” He denounced the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, but voted for the repeal of the corn- 
laws in 1846. 

Lord Brougham was chosen a foreign associate of the 
Institute of France (class of moral and political sciences) 
in 1833. He hailed with enthusiasm, or at least cordial 
favour, the French revolution of 1848, soon after which 
he signified his desire to become naturalized as a French 
citizen, but was officially informed that he could not be 
received as such unless he ceased to be an English peer. 
Among his principal works are “ Sketches of Statesmen 
of the Time of George III.,” (3 vols., 1839-43,) ‘ Politi- 
cal Philosophy,” (3 vols., 1840-44,) “‘Speeches at the 
Bar and in Parliament,” (4 vols., 1843,) “‘ Lives of the 
Men of Letters and Science who flourished in the Time 
of George IIL.,” (2 vols., 1845-46,) and ‘‘ Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review: Political, Historical, and Mis- 
cellaneous,” (3 vols., 1857.) A complete edition of his 
works was published, under the superintendence of the 
author, in ten volumes, 1857. It is stated as a fact with- 
out precedent in the history of English chancellors that 
he retired from the court of chancery without leaving a 
single case, which had been heard, in arrear for judg- 
ment. Died at his rural retreat at Cannes, in France, on 
the 9th of May, 1868. 


See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for December, 1818, and April, 
1859; ‘‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1837, and April, 1858; 
“British Quarterly” for July, 1860. 

Brougham, broo’am, (JOHN,) a popular Irish come- 
dian, born in Dublin in 1810. He came to the United 
States about 1842, and performed in New York. He 
produced several comedies and other works. 

Broughton, bréw’ton, (ARTHUR,) M.D., an English 
botanist, published several botanical works, (1782-94.) 

Broughton, (Hucu,) an English theological writer 
and Hebrew scholar, born at Oldbury in 1549, was a 
protégé of the celebrated Bernard Gilpin, Died in 1612. 


See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” 


Broughton, Lorp. See HosnHouse, (JOHN CAM.) 

Broughton, (RICHARD,) an English thedlogian, pub- 
lished an “ Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain from 
the Nativity to the Conversion of the Saxons.” Died 
in 1634. 
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Broughton, (THomas,) an English divine, born in 
London in 1704, published “ Christianity distinct from 
the Religion of Nature,” and was a contributor to the 
“ Biographia Britannica.” Died in 1774. 

Broughton, (WILLIAM GRANT,) an English divine, 
born at Canterbury in 1789, became in 1835 first Bishop 
of Australia. He died on the voyage home to England 
in 1853. 

Broughton, (WILLIAM RoseErt,) an English navi- 
gator, born in Gloucestershire in 1763. He accompanied 
in 1790 the expedition of Vancouver, who gave the name 
of Broughton’s Archipelago to some islands in the Pa- 
cific, in about 50 degrees north latitude. He published 
a “Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean,” 
(1804,) which see. Died in 1822. 

Brouncker or Brounker, briink’er, (?) (WILLIAM,) 
VISCOUNT, a distinguished mathematician, born in Ire- 
land in 1620. He became first president of the Royal 
Society in 1662, and was subsequently appointed lord of 
the admiralty and chancellor of the queen. He wrote 
several scientific treatises, and originated some valuable 
discoveries in mathematics. Died in 1684, 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Broussais, broo’sa’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH VICTOR,) a 
distinguished French physician and medical writer, born 
at Saint-Malo in 1772, was professor of pathology in the 
Faculty of Paris. He was a member of the Institute, 
and the teacher of a system or theory of medicine called 
the Physiological. Died in 1838. 

See ‘‘Essai critique sur Broussais,’? Paris, 1839; MonrTi&GRE, 
“Notice sur la Vie, les Travaux et les Opinions de Broussais,”’ 1839; 
J. B. Priou, “* Notice historique sur F. J. V. Broussais,’ 1841. 

Broussier, broo’se-4’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) COUNT, a 
French general, born near Bar-le-Duc in 1766. As gen- 
eral of brigade, he contributed to the victory at Marengo 
in 1800. He became a general of division in 1805, and 
rendered important services in Italy in 1809. Died in 
1814. 

See “‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Brousson, broo’sdn’, (CLAUDE,) a French Protestant 
theologian and religious writer, born at Nimes in 1647. 
He was executed in 1698, on a charge of treason. 

See La BEAUMELLE, “‘ Lettres a Voltaire ;’? A. Borret, “‘ Biogra- 
phie de C. Brousson,” 1852; “ Life of C. Brousson,” London, 1853. 

Broussonnet, broo’so’nd’, (PIERRE AUGUSTE,) a 
French physician and naturalist, born at Montpellier in 
1761. He published ‘Ichthyologia,” and ‘ Memoirs 
towards the History of the Respiration of Fishes.” He 
was professor of botany at Montpellier, and a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. Died in 1807. 

See Cuvirr, “‘ Eloge de Broussonnet,”’-1808; A. P. DECANDOLLE, 
* Bloge de Broussonnet,’’ 1809. 

Brouwer. See BRAUWER. 

Browall, bro’(v4l, [Lat. BRowAt/Ltus,] (JOHAN,) a 
Swedish theologian, naturalist, and scientific writer, 
born at Westras in 1707. He became professor of natu- 
ral history at Abo in 1737, and was subsequently Bishop 
of that city. Linnaeus named in his honour the genus 
Browallia. Died in 1755. 

See Grze ius, ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 

Brower. See BRAUWER. 

Brown. See BROWNE. 

Brown, (AARON VaIL,) an American lawyer, born in 
Brunswick county, Virginia, in 1795, removed to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He was a member of Congress from 
1839 to 1845, was elected Governor of Tennessee in 
1845, and appointed postmaster-general of the United 
States in 1857. Died in 1859. 

Brown, (ALBERT G.,) an American Senator, born in 
Chester district, South Carolina, in 1813. He was 
elected Governor of Mississippi in 1843 and in 1845, 
was a member of the national House of Representatives 
from 1847 to 1853, and was chosen a Senator of the 
United States in the latter year. He was re-elected about 
1858, and retired from the Senate, as a secessionist, in 
1861. 

Brown, (ALEXANDER,) an English botanist and sur. 
geon, lived about 1670. The genus Brownia was named 
in his honour. 

Brown, (ALEXANDER,) the founder of a family of 
eminent merchants, was born in Antrim county, Ire- 
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land, in 1764. He settled in Baltimore about 1800. 
Died in 1834. He was the father of William George, 
John A., and James Brown. 

Brown, (ANTOINETTE.) See BLACKWELL. 

Brown, (CATHERINE,) a Cherokee convert to Chris- 
tianity, born in Alabama in 1800; died in 1823. 

Brown, (CHADD,) an American Baptist divine, who 
fled from the persecutions of Massachusetts in 1636 to 
Providence, Rhode Island. For more than two centu- 
ries his descendants have been among the most distin- 
guished citizens of that State. Died in 1665. 

Brown, (CHARLES BROCKDEN,) an eminent American 
novelist, born in Philadelphia in January, 1771. His 
ancestors were Quakers, who came to Philadelphia with 
William Penn, He was liberally educated, and from his 
early years he manifested a decided inclination for lite- 
rary pursuits. He published “ Wieland, or the Trans- 
formation,” (1798,) ‘‘Ormond, or the Secret. Witness,” 
(1799,) and “ Arthur Mervyn,” (1800.) In the last-named 
work he gives a graphic account of the scenes exhibited 
during the prevalence of the yellow fever in Philadelphia 
in 1793. He was editor of the “ Monthly Magazine and 
American Review,” (1799-1800.) He also founded, in 
1803 or 1805, “The Literary Magazine and American 
Register,” which he edited about five years. Among 
his other works are “‘Clara Howard,” (1801,) and “ Jane 
Talbot,” (1804.) He married a Miss Linn, of New York, 
in 1804. He died of consumption in February, 1810, 
leaving one son.. Referring to his characteristics as a 
writer, Mr. Prescott observes, ‘“‘ He has been said to have 
formed himself on Godwin, and has certainly in some re- 
spects adopted his mode of operation, studying character 
with a philosophic rather than a poetic eye. But there 
is no servile imitation in all this. He has borrowed the 
same torch, indeed, to read the page of human nature, 
but the lesson he derives from it is totally different. His 
peculiar merits appeal toa higher order of criticism than 
is to be found in ordinary and superficial readers. Like 
the productions of Coleridge or Wordsworth, they seem 
to rely on deeper sensibilities than most men possess, 
and tax the reasoning powers more severely than is agree- 
able to readers who resort to works of fiction only as 
an epicurean indulgence.” 


See Wituiam H. Prescort’s ‘‘ Life of C. Brockden Brown,” 
in Sparks’s “‘ American Biography,” vol. i., reprinted in Pres- 
corr’s “‘ Miscellanies,”’ 1855; W. Dun: ap’s ‘* Life of Brown,”’ pre- 
fixed to an edition of his works, 1827; GriswoLp’s ‘‘ Prose Writers 
of America.” 


Brown, (DAVID,) an English clergyman, went to Cal- 
cutta as chaplain to the East India Company, and be- 
came provost of the College of Fort William in 1800. 
Died in India in 1812. 

Brown, (DAvip,) a Cherokee, a brother of Cathe- 
rine, noticed above, was converted by missionaries, who 
Shag him as an interpreter and teacher. Died in 
1829. 

Brown, (DAvip PAUvt,) an American lawyer, born in 
Philadelphia in 1795, gained distinction as a pleader in 
criminal cases. He published “The Forum, or Forty 
Years’ Full Practice at the Philadelphia Bar,” (2 vols., 
1856.) 

“seer (ForD Mapox,) an English painter, born at 
Calais in 1821. Among his works are “King Lear,” 
“Chaucer at the Court of Edward III.,” and ‘The Last 
of England.” 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1865. 

Brown, (FRANCES,) a blind Irish poetess, born at 
Stranorlar, in Donegal, about 1816, She published ‘‘ The 
Star of Atteghei,” and other poems, (1844,) which were 
received with favour. 

Brown, (Sir Grorcr,) a Scottish general, born near 
Elgin in 1790, served in the Peninsular war, and in the 
American campaign of 1814. He became lieutenant- 
general in 1851, and distinguished himself in the Cri- 
mean war at Alma, Inkerman, and Sebastopol. He was 
made a K.C.B. in 1855. 

Brown, (Grorce L.,) an American landscape-painter, 
born in Boston about 1820, He has executed Italian and 
American landscapes of great merit; among the latter 
we may name his “Crown of New England,” a view in 
the White Mountains. 

See TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists,”’ 


Brown, (Gooxp,) an American teacher and gramma- 
rian, died at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1857, aged sixty- 
six years. His principal works are the “ Institutes of 
English Grammar,” (1823,) which obtained an immense 
circulation, and the ‘Grammar of English Grammars,” 
(1850; 2d edition, 8vo, 1857, pp. 1070,) probably the most 
extensive treatise of the kind that has hitherto been 
published. 

Brown, (HARVEY,) an American officer, born at Rah- 
way, New Jersey, about 1795, graduated at West Point 
in 1818. He served in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) be- 
came a colonel of the regular army in April or May, 
1861, and conducted a successful expedition for the re- 
lief of Fort Pickens, of which he had command from 
April 16, 1861, to February, 1862. 

Brown, (HENRY Kirk,) an American sculptor, born 
in Leyden, Massachusetts, in 1814. He studied in Italy, 
and, after his return, produced a bronze statue, said to 
be the first ever executed in America. One of his most 
noted works is the colossal equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington in Union Square, New York. He has also exe- 
cuted “The Four Seasons,” “ Pleiades,” and other works 
in marble. 

See TuckERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 

Brown, (JAcoB,) an American general, born in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1775. In 1799 he settled in 
the northern part of New York. He defended Ogdens- 
burg in 1812, and Sackett’s Harbour in 1813. Having 
obtained the rank of major-general, he commanded an 
army which invaded Canada in the spring of 1814. He 
gained victories at Chippewa and Niagara Falls in July, 
1814. In 1821 he became commander-in-chief of the 
army of the United States. Died in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana,’ (Supplement.) 

Brown, (JAMES,) an Englishman, born in 1709, origin- 
ated, it is said, “The Directory, or List of Principal 
Traders in London,” (1782.) Died in 1787. 

Brown, (JAMES,) born in Virginia in 1766, was elected 
a Senator of the United States from Louisiana in 1813, 
and re-elected in 1819. He was minister to France from 
1823 to 1829. Died in 1835. 

Brown, (JAMES,) an American publisher, born in Ac- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1800, became a partner of the 
firm of Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Died in 1855. 

Brown, (Joun,) D.D., an eminent English clergy- 
man and miscellaneous writer, born in 1715; died, by 
suicide, in 1766. Besides other works, he wrote ‘“ Bar; 
barossa,” a tragedy, and an “Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times.” The latter work especially 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity. 

Brown, (JOHN,) a Scottish linguist and minister, born 
in Perthshire in 1720 or 1722, preached at Haddington. 
He published a “Dictionary of the Bible,” (1769,) and 
“The Self-Interpreting Bible,” (2 vols., 1791.) Died in 
1787. 

Brown, (JOHN,) M.D., the author of the Brunonian 
system of medicine, was born at Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
Scotland, in 1735. He was a pupil of Dr. Cullen, and 
afterwards became his enemy. According to some au- 
thorities, a desire for revenge induced him to forma new 
system of medicine, which should supplant that of Cul- 
len, and which he propounded in his “Elementa Medi- 
cine,” (1780.) This work was translated into many lan- 
guages. His system was more popular in Germany than 
in Great Britain. He divided diseases into two classes, 
the sthenic and the asthenic, the former of which resulted 
from excess and the latter from deficiency of exciting 
power. He used alcohol as a remedy for one set of dis- 
eases, and opium for the other. Died poor, in London, 
in 1788. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Brown, (JOHN,) an American merchant, brother of 
Joseph, Moses, and Nicholas Brown, was born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, in 1736. He was a zealous pro- 
moter of all benevolent and educational objects, and one 
of the most liberal benefactors of Brown University. 
From 1799 to 1801 he was a representative in Congress. 
Died at Providence in 1803. 

Brown, (JOHN,) an American officer, born in Berk- 
shire county, Massachusetts, in 1744. He served with 
distinction in the expedition against Quebec in 1775, and 
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was raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1776, He 
was killed in a fight with Indians in October, 1780. 

Brown, (JOHN,) a Scottish painter and writer upon 
art, born at Edinburgh in 1752, wrote ‘ Letters on the 
Poetry and Music of the Italian Opera.” Died in 1787. 

Brown, (JOHN,) an eminent Scottish divine, born in 
1784, was a grandson of the author of the “Self-Inter- 
preting Bible.” He studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1822 became pastor of the Rose Street 
Church in that city. He was appointed in 1834 professor 
of exegetical theology to the United Secession Church, 
His principal works are “An Exposition of our Lord’s 
Intercessory Prayer,” (1850,) “ Discourses and Sayings 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and a commentary ‘On the 
Epistle to the Galatians.” Died in 1858. 

See Rev. Ropert Steet, “ Burning and Shining Lights,” 1864. 

Brown, (JoHN,) M.D., son of the preceding, a Scot- 
tish writer, and Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians at Edinburgh, born about 1830. He published in 
1858 an interesting and popular work entitled “ Hore 
Subsecive.”’ He has also written “ Pet Marjorie: a Story 
of Child-Life Fifty Years ago.” 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for April, 1859. : 

Brown, (JOHN,) of Ossawatomie, a distinguished 
champion of liberty, born at Torrington, Connecticut, 
in May, 1800. His father removed to Ohio in 1805. 
From the age of fifteen to twenty he worked at the trade 
of tanner and currier. He married in 1820 Dianthe 
Lusk. According to Redpath, he conceived in 1839 the 
idea of becoming a liberator of the Southern slaves. He 
was a devout member of the Congregational Church, and 
a man of strict moral character. He possessed unflinch- 
ing courage and intense earnestness. In 1846 he re- 
moved to Springfield, Massachusetts, where he was em- 
ployed as a dealer in wool. He afterwards visited Europe 
on business. He emigrated in 1855 to Kansas, where 
he took an active part in the contest with the pro-slavery 
party. In August, 1856, he gained some advantages. at 
Ossawatomie over a band of Missourians who had in- 
vaded Kansas and were ten times more numerous than 
his own company. In May, 1859, he called a secret con- 
vention of the friends of freedom, which met at Chatham 
in Canada, organized an invasion of Virginia for the pur- 
pose of liberating the slaves, and adopted a constitution. 
In the following July he rented a farm-house about -six 
miles from Harper’s Ferry, and collected there a supply 
of pikes, guns, etc. On the night of October 16, 1859, 
aided by about twenty men, he surprised Harper’s Ferry, 
seized the arsenal and armory, and took over forty pris- 
oners,. About noon on the 17th the party of Brown was 
attacked by the Virginian militia. After two of his sons 
and nearly all of his men had been killed, and he himself 
had been wounded in several places, he was captured. 
“Enemies and friends,” says Redpath, “were equally 
amazed at the carriage and sayings of the wounded war- 
rior.” He was tried in November, and hung at Charles- 
town, Virginia, on the 2d of December, 1859. He met 
his death with serene composure. He was twice mar- 
ried, and had twenty children. 

See Reppatu, ‘‘ Life of Captain John Brown,’’ 1860; ‘ Life and 
Letters of Captain John Brown,”’ edited by R. D. Wess, London, 
1861; GREELEY, ‘‘ American Conflict,” vol. i. 

Brown, (JOHN Nrewron,) a Baptist clergyman and 
writer, born at New London, Connecticut, in 1803, He 
published in 1835 the ‘Encyclopedia of Religious Know- 


ledge,” which was received with favour. It is stated that, 


he has been engaged for many years on a history of the 
Church. 

Brown, (JOHN W.,) an American author, born at 
Schenectady in 1814, was an Episcopal minister. He 
produced “ Christmas-Bells, a Tale of Holy Tide, and 
other poems.” Died in 1849, 

Brown, (LANCELOT,) an English landscape-gardener, 
called CAPABILITY BRown, was born in Northumber- 
land in 1715. He was at the head of his profession in 
England. Died in 1773. 

Brown, (MAtTHEw,) an English historical and por- 
trait painter, Died in 1831. 

Brown, (Moskxs,) an English poet, born in 1703, was 
vicar of Olney. He wrote “Percy Lodge,” (1756,) and 
other poems. Died in 1787. 


Brown, (MosEs,) an American merchant, born at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1738, was an uncle of Ni- 
cholas, noticed below. He joined the Society of Friends 
in 1773. He was a liberal patron of the Friends’ Board- 
ing-School at Providence. Died in 1836. 

Brown, (Mosss,) an American merchant, born at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1742, was a benefactor 
of Andover Theological Seminary. He also gave largely 
to several benevolent institutions. Died in 1827. 

Brown, (NICHOLAS,) a distinguished American mer- 
chant, and munificent patron of Brown University, (for- 
merly Rhode Island College,) born at Providence in 
1760. His donations to the institution at different times 
amounted in the aggregate to not less than $100,000, 
He also gave freely to missionary and other charitable 
objects, and in his will made a bequest of $30,000 to- 
wards the erection of a Retreat for the Insane. He died 
October 27, 1841. For fuller particulars, see Hunt’s 
“ Lives of American Merchants.” 

Brown, (OBADIAH,) a manufacturer, born at Provi- 
dence, Khode Island, in 1771. He was a member of 
the firm of Almy, Brown & Slater, cotton-spinners. He 
gave large sums for various charitable purposes. Died | 
in 1822. 

Brown or Browne, (RoBER?,) an English theologian, 
the founder of the sect called Brownists and afterwards 
Independents. He taught that all the members of a 
church are equal, and that the minister should be elected 
by the members of his congregation. Died in 1630, 
aged about eighty. He differed from the Church of 
England about discipline rather than doctrines. + 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Brown, (RoBER?,) a Scottish agriculturist, born at 
East Linton about 1770, published an esteemed work 
“On Rural Affairs,” (2 vols., 1811.) | Died in 1831. 

Brown, (Roxpert,) M.D., an excellent British botan- 
ist, born at Montrose in 1773, was educated at Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh. He was attached as botanist to the expe- 
dition sent out in r801 under Captain Flinders to explore 
the coast of Australia. He returned in 1805 with a col- 
lection of four thousand species of plants from Australia, 
and became librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. In 1810 he 
published ‘“ Prodromus Florez Nove Hollandiz.” As 
an appendix to Flinders’s “ Narrative,” Dr. Brown also 
published “General Remarks, Geographical and Sys- 
tematical, on the Botany of Terra Australis,” a work 
of great merit. He adopted and illustrated in his 
writings the natural method of Jussieu. He contributed 
many able treatises to the “Transactions” of the Lin- 
nzean Society, and made important discoveries in vege- 
table physiology, especially in the fecundation of plants. 
In 1833 he was elected one of the eight foreign asso- 
ciates of the French Academy of Sciences. His repu- 
tation was perhaps higher on the continent than in Great 
Britain; and Humboldt estimated him as the first of 
botanists, (6otanicorum facile princeps.) Died in London 
in 1858. 

ini article by Dr. Horrer in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”’ 

Brown, (SAMUEL,) M.D., a Scottish poet and chemi- 
cal theorist, born at Haddington in 1817, was a grandson 
of Rev. John Brown, (1722-87.) His talents and attain- 
ments are said to have been extraordinary. He devoted 
much time to the subject of isomerism, and laboured to 
prove that chemical substances which are usually con- 
sidered simple can be transmuted into each other.» In 
1850. he produced “The Tragedy of Galileo.” Died in 
1856. ‘lwo volumes of his Essays and Lectures were 
published in 1858. 

Brown, (Sir SAMUEL,) a civil engineer, born in Lon- 
don in 1776, served in the royal navy, and gained the 
rank of captain, He acquired distinction by improve- 
ments in suspension bridges. Died in 1852, 

Brown, (TARLTON,) an American officer, born in 
Barnwell district, South Carolina, in 1754, served as cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary war... Died in 1846, 

Brown, (THOMas,) a satirical and facetious English 
poet, commonly called Tom Brown, born in 1663, was 
addicted to buffoonery and immoral practices. Died in 
1704. ’ 


See Cipper, ‘ Lives of the English Poets,”’ ete, 
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Brown, (THOMAS,) one of the most distinguished of 
the Scottish metaphysicians, was born at Kirkmabreck, 
near Dumfries, in 1778. He manifested his fondness for 
metaphysical speculation before he was fifteen years of 
age. Not long after he attended the lectures of Dugald 
Stewart in Edinburgh, and attracted the attention of that 
philosopher by the acuteness of his remarks on a certain 
theory propounded in one of his lectures. This was the 
beginning of a life-long friendship between these two 
eminent men. He published, in 1798, “Observations on 
Darwin’s Zoonomia,” which evinced remarkable pre- 
cocity of intellect and was much admired. Mackintosh 
calls the ‘‘ Observations” the “ perhaps unmatched work 
of a boy in the eighteenth year of his age.” 

About 1803 he took his degree as doctor of medicine. 
He resigned his practice in 1810, and was appointed 
colleague of Dugald Stewart in the chair of moral phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. He obtained 
great popularity as a lecturer. His lectures were pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind,” (4 vols., 1820.) He wrote a number 
of poems, one of which is entitled “The Paradise of 
Coquettes,” (1814.) His principal work is ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Relation of Cause and Effect,” (3d edition, 
enlarged, 1818.) ‘‘His first tract on causation,” says 
Sir J. Mackintosh, “appeared to me the finest model 
of discussion in mental philosophy since Berkeley and 
Hume.” Died in 1820. 

Dr. Brown possessed, besides an acute and powerful 
intellect, a poetic temperament, with a lively imagination 
and refined sensibilities. ‘ His mind,” says Mackintosh, 
“soared and roamed through every region of philosophy 
and poetry ; but his untravelled heart clung to the hearth 
of his father and to the children who shared it with him. 
. . . His heart sought little abroad, but contentedly dwelt 
in his family and in his study. He was one of those men 
of genius who repaid the tender care of a mother by 
rocking the cradle of her reposing age.” Respecting the 
style of Dr. Brown, the same eminent critic observes, 
“lis prose is brilliant to excess; it must not be denied 
that its beauty is sometimes womanly; that it too often 
melts down precision into elegance; that it buries the 
main idea under a load of illustration. ... It is dark- 
ened by excessive brightness ; it loses ease and liveliness 
by over-dress; and, in the midst of its luscious sweet- 
ness, we wish for the striking and homely illustrations 
of Tucker, and for the pithy and sinewy sense of Paley, 
either of whom, by a single short metaphor from a fami- 
liar, perhaps a low, object, could at one blow set the two 
worlds of reason and fancy in movement.” 

See Dr. WExsu’s ‘‘Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Brown,”’ 1825; MackinTosn’s “ View of the Progress of Ethical Phi- 
losophy ;”? ALLrBone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Brown, (WILLIAM,) an English botanist, born in 
1628, published ‘‘Catalogus Horti Oxoniensis.” Died 
in 1678. 

Brown, (WILLIAM,) an eminent merchant and banker, 
born at Ballymena, Ireland, in 1784, settled in Liver- 
pool. He was senior partner of the firm of Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co., and represented South Lancashire in Parlia- 
ment in 1845. He gave £30,000 or more for a public 
library in Liverpool. Died in 1864. 

Brown or Browne, (WILLIAM LAURENCE,) a theolo- 
gian, born at Utrecht in 1755, removed to Scotland in 
1795, and became professor of divinity at Aberdeen in 
that year. He wrote an “Essay on the Folly of Skep- 
ticism,” (1788,) and an ‘Essay on the Existence of a 
Supreme Creator,” (1816.) The latter gained a prize 
of £1250. Died in 1830. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“Edinburgh Review” for April, 1804. é 

Browne, (ANDREW,) a Scottish physician and medical 
writer, lived about 1650-95. 

Browne, (EDWARD,) an English writer, born in 1642, 
was physician to Charles II. He translated some of 
Plutarch’s works, and wrote a book of travels. Died in 
1708. 

Browne, (GEORGE,) became Archbishop of Dublin 
in 1535. He promoted the Reformation. Died about 1558. 

Browne, (GrorGE,) an Irish general, born in 1698, 
entered the Russian service and fought against the Poles, 
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French, and Turks. He was created a field-marshal ane 
Governor of Livonia by Peter III. Died in 1792, 
See ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de Georges Browne,” 1794. 


Browne, (IsAAc HAWKINS,) an English poet, born 
at Burton-upon-Trent in 1706, studied law, and became 
a member of Parliament. He wrote poems ‘On Design 
and Beauty,” and “On the Immortality of the Soul,” 
(“De Anime Immortalitate,” 1754.) Died in 1760. 

Browne, (JOHN,) an English surgeon and medicai 
writer, born in 1642, was surgeon-in-ordinary to Charles 
II. Died about 1700. 

Browne, (JOHN Ross,) an American traveller and 
writer. He published in 1846 “ Etchings of a Whaling 
Cruise, with Notes of a Sojourn on the Island of Zan- 
zibar.” After a visit to Palestine, he produced a humorous 
account of his adventures, entitled “* Yusef, or the Jour- 
ney of a Frangi: a Crusade in the East.” He was ap- 
pointed minister to China in 1368. 

Browne, (JosEPH,) an English physician, born about 
1650, published a work entitled “ Antidotaria,” and wrote 
against the doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

Browne, (JosEPH,) D.D., an English scholar, born 
in Cumberland in 1700, was provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Died in 1767. 

Browne, (Mary ANN,) an English poetess, born in 
Berkshire in 1812. She produced ‘ Ada,” (1828,) “The 
Coronal,” (1833,) “Ignatia,” (1838,) and other poems. 
In 1842 she was married to James Gray. Died in 1846. 

Browne, bréwn, (MAXIMILIAN ULYSSES,) a distin- 
guished general in the Austrian service, born at Bale in 
1705, was a relative of the field-marshal George Browne. 
He fought in the Silesian war against Frederick the Great, 
and commanded the right wing at the battle of Mollwitz 
in 1741. In 1754 he was made a field-marshal. He was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Prague in 1757. Fred- 
erick the Great was accustomed to call Marshal Browne 
his teacher in the art of war. 

See ArcHENHo1z, ‘‘ History of the Seven Years’ War.” 

Browne, (PATRICK,) M.D., born in Mayo county, 
Ireland, about 1720, published a “Civil and Natural 
History of Jamaica,” (1756.) Died in 1790. 

Browne, (PETER,) Bishop of Cork, wrote several 
works on theology. Died in 1735. 

Browne, (ROBERT.) See BROWN. 

Browne, (SIMoN,) an English Dissenting minister, 
born in Somersetshire about 1680, preached in London. 
He wrote against Tindal a “Defence of the Religion 
of Nature and the Christian Revelation,” (1732.) Died 
in 1732. 

Browne, (THOMAS,) a learned English theologian, 
born in Middlesex in 1604, was chaplain to Charles I. 
Died in 1673. 

Browne, (Sir THoMAS,) an eminent English physi- 
cian, philosopher, and writer, born in London in 1605. 
He settled in 1636 at Norwich, where he practised medi- 
cine for many years, and married Dorothy Mileham about 
1640. In 1642 he published anonymously his “ Religio 
Medici,” which was very successful and has often been 
reprinted and translated. “A superior genius,” says 
Hallam, ‘was exhibited in Sir Thomas Browne. His 
mind was fertile and ingenious, his analogies original and 
brilliant, and his learning so much out of the beaten path 
that it gives a peculiar and uncommon air to all his 
writings.” Among his principal works is ‘‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica, or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors,” (1646.) He also wrote a “Treatise on Christian 
Morals,” (1716,) which is highly esteemed. In 1671 he 
was knighted by Charles II. He died at Norwich, on 
his seventy-seventh birthday, 1682. 

See Dr. SAMUEL Jounson, “ Life of Sir Thomas Browne ;”? Haz- 
uiTT, “Age of Elizabeth ;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. i.; Nic#- 
RON, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;’”? Woop, ‘t Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Browne, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, born at Tav- 
istock in 1590. He wrote pastoral poems, (1613-16,) 
which had a temporary popularity. Died about 1645. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. 1i., 1820. 

Browne, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English physician and 
writer, born in Norfolk in 1692; died in 1774. 

Browne, (WILLIAM GEORGE,) an English traveller, 
born in London in 1768. He travelled in Egypt, and 
attempted to explore the interior of Africa, but was de- 
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tained in captivity in Darfoor for three years. He pub- 
lished, in 1799 or 1800, “ Travels in Africa, Egypt, and 
Sytia from 1792 to 1798.” Having started on another 
journey towards Samarcand, he was murdered in Persia 
in 1813. 

Browne, (WILLIAM LAURENCE.) See BRown. 

Bréwn/ell, (THoMas CuHurcu,) D.D., LL.D., was 
born in Massachusetts in 1779. He graduated at Union 
College, with the highest honours of his class, in 1804, 
and continued his connection with the institution, as 
tutor and professor, for many years. He was ordained 
in 1816, and appointed Bishop of Connecticut in 1819. 
He was chosen the first president of Washington (now 
Trinity) College, an institution chartered in 1823, and 
built up at Hartford under his auspices. In 1852 he 
became Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Died in 1865. Bishop 
Brownell was the author of several valuable religious 
works and various occasional sermons, addresses, etc. 
His “Family Prayer” has passed through numerous 
editions, and been received with great favour by Epis- 
copalians throughout the country. His “ Religion of the 
Heart” (5 vols., partly a compilation and partly original) 
is also highly esteemed. 

Brownikowski. See BRONIKOWSKLI. 

Browning, (ELIZABETH BARRETT,) one of the most 
gifted female poets that have ever lived, was born near 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, about 1807. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Barrett, an opulent merchant of London. 
She was highly educated, and well acquainted with the 
Greek and Latin Janguages. She began to write verse 
about the age of ten, and gave early proofs of poetical 
genius. Among her first published works was “The 
Battle of Marathon.” In 1826 she published a volume 
entitled ‘Essay on Mind, and other Poems.” She pro- 
duced in 1833 ‘‘ Prometheus Bound,” translated from the 
Greek of Aischylus, which was a remarkable perform- 
ance for a young woman, though not a very good trans- 
lation. She afterwards made an amended version of the 
same. Her reputation was extended by “‘The Seraphim, 
and other Poems,” (1838.) She contributed to the “ Athe- 
nzum” a series of able critical papers on the Greek 
Christian poets. Her health was naturally delicate, and 
was almost ruined by grief for the death of her brother, 
who was accidentally drowned. After that event she was 
confined for several years in a darkened chamber. She 
published in 1839 ‘The Romaunt of the Page,” ‘The 
Drama of Exile,” (1840,) and two volumes of poems 
in 1844. In 1846 she was married to the poet Robert 
Browning, with whom she resided in Italy for many years. 
She produced in 1851 “Casa Guidi Windows,” a poem 
which treats of the political condition of Italy. ‘This,’ 
says the “North British Review,” “is the happiest of 
Mrs. Browning’s performances, because it makes no 
pretensions to high artistic character, and is really a 
simple story of personal impressions.” Her greatest 
or most extensive work is “ Aurora Leigh,” a poem, or 
novel in verse, (1856,) which is greatly admired. A new 
edition of her poems was published in three volumes in 
1856. She died at Florence in June, 1861. 

“The poetical reputation of Mrs. Browning,” says the 
“North British Review” for February, 1857, “has been 
growing slowly, until it has reached a height which has 
never before been attained by any modern poetess, 
though several others have had wider circles of readers.” 
“She possesses genius,” says another critic, ‘“‘a cultivated 
mind, a truth-loving heart, quick powers of observation, 
and luxuriancy of fancy and expression; but that luxu- 
riance too often verges—to say the least—on extrava- 
gance.” 

See ‘British Quarterly Review” for October, 1865; ‘“‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for October, 186r, 

Browning, (RoBERT,) an English poet, born at Cam- 
berwell, a suburb of London, in 1812. He was educated 
at the University of London, and produced in 1835 his 
first poem, entitled ‘‘ Paracelsus,” which attracted much 
attention by its originality and subtlety of thought. His 
tragedy of “Strafford” (1837) was not successful. He 
married Elizabeth Barrett the poetess in 1846, since 
which he has resided at Florence and Paris. He pub- 
lished a collection of his shorter poems, in two volumes, 
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(1849,) and two volumes of poems, under the title of 
“Men and Women,” in 1855, Among his other works 
are a drama, called “ The Blot in the Scutcheon,” (1843,) 
“ Pippa passes,” and “The Ring and the Book,” (1868.) 
He is considered by some critics as one of the greatest 
English poets of his time, but is not popular with the 
masses. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1865; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view”? for October, 1864; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1863; 
“Brief Biographies,” by SAMUEL SmILEes; R. H. Horne, ‘‘ New 
Spirit of the Age,” 1844. 

Bréwn/low, (WILLIAM G.,) an American politician, 
born in Wythe county, Virginia, in 1805. He was a 
Methodist minister in the former part of his mature life. 
He began about 1837 to edit the “ Knoxville Whig,” 
which he continued to publish for many years. He 
opposed the abolition of slavery before the civil war, but 
in the crisis of 1861 he showed himself a resolute and 
uncompromising adherent of the Union. He was per- 
secuted and imprisoned by the secessionists in the win- 
ter of 1861-62 for several months. He was elected by 
the Republicans or Radicals Governor of Tennessee in 
1865, and again in 1867. In October of the latter year he 
was chosen a Senator of the United States. 

Brown rig, (RALPH,) an English prelate, born at Ips- 
wich in 1592, became Bishop of Exeter in 1642. Died 
in 1659. 

Brown ’rigg, (Sir RoBERT,) born in Ireland in 1775, 
became Governor of Ceylon in 1813, and conquered the 
kingdom of Candy, thus reducing the whole island under 
the British empire, for which service he received the title 
of baronet in 1816. Died in 1833. 

Brownrigg, (WILLIAM,) M.D., F.R.S.,an English nat- 
ural philosopher, born in Cumberlandin1711. He wrote 
“The Art of making Common Salt,” (1748.) Died in 1800. 

Brown-Séquard, bréwn-se-kar’, [Fr. pron. bkown- 
sa’kar’,] (EDouaRD,) an eminent French physiologist, 
born in the island of Mauritius in 1818. His father, Mr. 
Edward Brown, a native of Philadelphia, in the United 
States, married, in Mauritius, a lady of French extrac- 
tion, named Séquard, and his son, in accordance with a 
common French usage, adopted the names of both-his 
parents. He studied in Paris, where he graduated as 
doctor of medicine in 1840. He acquired distinction by 
his researches and experiments on physiology, especially 
on the blood, on animal heat, and the spinal cord. His 
experiments on animal heat indicate that the tempera- 
ture of the human body is 103° Fahr. He has received 
several prizes from the French Academy of Sciences. In 
January, 1869, he was appointed professor in the School 
of Medicine (Ecole de Médecine) at Paris. 

Brdwn/son, (ORESTES AUGUSTUS,) a versatile Ame- 
rican writer and theologian, born at Stockbridge, Ver- 
mont, in 1803. He joined the Presbyterian Church about 
1821, became a Universalist minister in 1825, and a Uni- 
tarian pastor a few years afterwards. Having become a 
resident of Boston, he founded in 1838 ‘The Boston 
Quarterly Review,” which he edited until 1843. He 
joined the Roman Catholic Church about 1844. Among 
his works is ‘* Charles Elwood, or the Infidel Converted,” 
(1840,) a novel. 

See GriswoLp’s ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.” 


Bruant, brii’6n’, (LIBERAL,) an eminent French archi- 
tect, designed the Hétel des Invalides, Paris. He died 
about 1697. 

Bruat, brii’4’, (ARMAND JOSEPH,) a French admiral, 
born at Colmar in 1796. He succeeded Admiral Hame- 
lin as commander in the Black Sea in 1854, and took 
part in the siege of Sebastopol. Died in December, 1855. 

Bruczeus, broo-sa’iis, (HENDRIK,) a Flemish medical 
writer, born at Alost in 1531; died at Rostock in 1593. 

Bruccioli, (A.) See BRuCIOLL 

Bruce, (Davip.) See DAvip Il. or SCOTLAND. 

Bruce, (EDWARD,) a younger brother of King Robert 
Bruce, was a brave warrior, but deficient in prudence, 
He invaded Ireland in 1315, was proclaimed king, and 
waged war against the English for several years. Having 
rashly engaged in battle against a vastly superior force 
of English, he was killed near Dundalk in 1318. 

Bruce, (EpWArRD,) a Scottish judge and diplomatist, 
born about 1549. He was sent to England in 1598 on a 
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mission the object of which was to obtain a recognition 
of James as the heir to the throne of England. He died 
in 1611. The Earls of Elgin are descended from him. 

Bruce, (Sir FREDERICK,) an English diplomatist, 
brother of the Earl of Elgin, was born in 1814. He was 
appointed ambassador to the United States in the early 
part of 1865. Died at Boston in September, 1867. 

Bruce, (JAMEs,) a celebrated Scottish traveller, born 
at Kinnaird, in the county of Stirling, in December, 1730. 
He was related to the royal family of Bruce.. He was ap- 
pointed in 1762 consul at Algiers by Lord Halifax, who 
proposed that he should explore the antiquities of Bar- 
bary. Departing from Algiers in 1765, he spent a year 
or more in examining and drawing the ruins of Barbary, 
and afterwards visited Baalbec and Palmyra. In 1768 
he undertook a journey to Abyssinia to discover the 
source of the Nile. Passing through Cosseir, Jidda, and 
Masuah or Masowa, he arrived at Gondar in February, 
1770. He was kindly treated by the king, and remained 
in Abyssinia about two years. He discovered the 
source of the Blue Nile in November, 1770. Return- 
ing through Nubia, he encountered great danger and 
uardships, which he overcame by uncommon energy 
and courage, and arrived in England in 1774. He pub- 
lished “Travels to discover the Source of the Nile,” 
(5 vols., 1790,) which attracted much adverse criticism. 
His veracity was questioned by many persons ; but more 
recent researches tend to confirm his statements. He 
died at Kinnaird in 1794. 

See A, Murray, ‘‘Life of Bruce,” 1805; CHAMBERS, ‘ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” Francis Bonp Heap, 
“Life of James Bruce, the African Traveller,’’ 1832. 

Bruce, (JAMEs.) See ELGIN, EARL OF. 

Bruce, (JAMES DANIEL,) a Russian engineer, of Scot- 
tish extraction, born at Moscow in 1670, became grand 
master of artillery in 1711. Died in 1735. 

Bruce, (Sir JAMEs KNIGHT,) an English judge, born 
in 1791, was appointed lord justice of appeal in 1852. 
Died in 1866. 

Bruce, (JOHN,) a Scottish writer on ethics, politics, 
etc., born in 1744, was professor of moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh. Died in 1826. 

Brucé, (JOHN,) an English antiquary, born in London 
about 1802. He contributed to the “Edinburgh Review” 
and ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” and edited many old works. 

Bruce, (JOHN C.,) an English antiquary, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1805, published a ‘“ Hand-Book of 
English History,” (1848,) and “The Roman Wall,”’(1851.) 

Bruce, (MICHAEL,) a Scottish poet, born in the county 
of Kinross in 1746. He died at the age of twenty-one, 
leaving a collection of poems of great beauty and pathos. 

See CampBELt, ‘“‘Specimens of the British Poets ;’? CHAMBERS, 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bruce, (PETER HENRY,) an officer of Scottish extrac- 
tion, born in Westphalia in 1692, served in Germany and 
Russia. He diedin 1751, leaving ‘‘ Memoirs” of his travels. 

Bruce, (RoBeERT,) King of Scots, born on the 21st of 
March, 1274, was descended from Robert de Brus or Bruys, 
a Norman, who came over with William the Conqueror. 
He was the son of Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, whose 
father, also named Robert, was the competitor of John 
Baliol for the throne. He inherited the title of Earl of 
Carrick. About 1296 he joined Wallace in resistance to 
the aggressions of Edward I. of Englaiid, but soon after 
retired from the contest and made peace with the English 
king. He formed in 1305 asecret compact or compromise 
with Comyn, his rival, who promised to support him in 
an effort to liberate Scotland from English domination, 
on condition that Bruce should give him extensive landed 
estates. Comyn, however, betrayed the secret to Edward, 
and was killed by Bruce for his treachery. The latter 
was crowned at Scone in 1306, and raised a small army, 
which was quickly routed by the English. After he had 
performed prodigies of valour, Bruce was forced to take 
refuge in a small island near the coast of Ireland. His 
brother Nigel was taken prisoner and executed, and 
other friends of Bruce were treated with barbarity. 

Bruce renewed the contest in the spring of 1307, and 
defeated a greatly superior force of English at Loudon 
Hill. After the death of Edward I., which took place in 
July of that year, he recovered a number of fortresses 
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from the enemy. A series of successful actions rendered 
him so strong and bold that he invaded England and 
ravaged the northern counties. At length, in 1314, Ed- 
ward II. marched into Scotland with an army estimated 
at 100,000 men, over which Bruce gained a decisive victory. 
at the great battle of Bannockburn, June 24,1314, The 
war was continued until 1328, when the English king 
recognized the independence of Scotland. Bruce died 
in 1329. He had a son David, who succeeded to the 
throne, and a daughter Marjory, married to Walter the 
Steward, ancestor of the house of Stuart. 

See Burton, “History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chaps. xxii., xxiii., 
and xxiv.; Scorr, ‘Tales of a Grandfather ;”? CHamBErs, “‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bruce, (Roger?,) an able Scottish clergyman, born 
about 1554. He became minister of a church in Edin- 
burgh in 1587, and acquired great influence. Died in 1631. 

Bruce, (THomas.) See ELGIN, EARL OF. 

Bruce, de, (RopeErT,) Lord of Annandale, was the 
grandfather of King Robert Bruce. In 1285 John Baliol 
and Robert de Bruce were rival claimants of the throne, 
and referred the question to Edward I. of England, who 
decided in favour of the former. Bruce died in 1295. 

Brucioli, broo-cho/lee, or Bruccioli, broot-cho/lee, 
(ANTONIO,) an Italian translator, born at Florence, lived 
about 1525-50. He produced a Tuscan version of the 
Bible, (1532,) and translated some works of Aristotle, 
(1547-51.) 

Bruck, brook, (KARL Lupwic,) BARon, a German 
statesman, born at Elberfeld in 1798, became Austrian 
minister of commerce and public works in 1848. He 
resigned in 1851, and was appointed minister of finance 
in 1855. He killed himself in 1861. He was noted as 
the originator or chief director of the enterprising com- 
pany at Trieste known as the Austrian Lloyds. 

Brucker, brook’ker, (JOHANN JAKOB,) an eminent 
German historian, scholar, and Protestant divine, born 
at Augsburg in 1696. He published, besides other works, 
a “Critical History of Philosophy,” (‘Historia critica 
Philosophiz,” 5 vols., 1741-44,) a work of immense 
labour and high reputation. It was the first complete 
and methodical history of the various schools of phi- 
losophy. His biographies of philosophers are especially 
valuable. The merit of this work consists in the ample 
collection of materials; for it is deficient in critical ana- 
lysis. Died at Augsburg in 1770. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bruckman, brook’/m4n, (FRANZ ERNST,) a German 
physician and naturalist, born near Helmstedt in 1697; 
died in 1753. 

Bruckner, brook’ner, (ISAAC,) an eminent geometer 
and mechanician, born at Bale in 1686; died in 1762, 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Brué, brii/a’,(ETlENNE RoBERT,) a French geographer 
of merit, born in Paris in 1786; died in 1832. Besides 
several separate maps of great value, he published a 
“Universal Atlas.” 

See QuEérarD, ‘“‘La France Littéraire.” 

Bruehl. See BRUHL. 

Bruellow. See BRULLOV. 

Bruére, de la, deh 14 brii’air’, (CHARLES ANTOINE 
LECLERC,) a French dramatist, born at Crépy-en- Valois, 
or, according to some authorities, at Paris, about 1715, 
wrote a play entitled ‘* Dardamus,” (1739.) Died in 1754. 

Bruerin, brii’ran’, (JEAN BApTISTE,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Lyons about 1500, wrote a treatise on diet, 
entitled “ De Re cibaria.” He was physician to Henry II. 
of France. 

Brueys d’Aigalliers, brii/a’ da’gH/le-d/, (or dd/e4l’- 
ya’,) (FRANGoIS PAUL,) a French admiral, born at Uzés 
In 1753. He commanded the fleet which conveyed the 
army of Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798. In August of that 
year he was attacked by Admiral Nelson in Aboukir Bay. 
He was defeated and killed in this action, and his ship, 
the Orient, caught fire and exploded just after his death. 

See Tuigrs, ‘‘ Histoire de ]a Révolution Frangaise.”’ 

Brueys, de, deh brii/4’, (DAvip AuGusTIN,) a French 
dramatist and priest, born at Aix in 1640, wrote “Le 
Grondeur,” (“The Grumbler,”) and other comedies. 
Died in 1723. 

See Dr Launay, “‘ Vie de David A. de Brueys.” 
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Bruges, (JOHN or.) See Eyck, (JoHN VAN.) 

Bru’ges, van, [Dutch, VAN BruGor, van brig’geh,] 
(Ru1GER,) a Flemish painter, was a pupil of John van 
Eyck. There are several excellent pictures in the Pina- 
kothek at Munich attributed to him. 

Briiggemann or Brueggemann, briic’Geh-m4n, 
(KARL HE&INRICH,) a German publicist and writer on 
political economy, born at Hopsten in 1810. 

Bruggen, van der, van der britg’/gen, (JAN,) an ex- 
cellent Flemish engraver, born about 1650. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon,” 

Brugiére de Barante. See BARANTE. 

Brugman, briic’m4n, sometimes written Brugmans, 
(Jans) a celebrated Franciscan preacher of the Nether- 
ands. Died in 1473. 

Brugmans, bric’mans, (SEBALD JUSTIN,) a physician, 
and distinguished professor of natural history in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, born at Franeker in 1763 ; diedin 1819. 

See VAN DER Boon Mescu, “‘ Lofrede op S. J. Brugmans,”’ 1825. 

Brugnatelli, broon-y4-tel’/lee, (LUIGI GASPARO,) an 
Italian chemist and natural philosopher, born at Pavia 
in 1761. He became a professor in the University of 
Pavia in 1796. Among his works are “Annals of Chem- 
istry,” (22 vols., 1790-1805,) and ‘The Physico-Medical 
Journal,” (20 vols., 1792-96.) Died in 1818. 

See B. Bizio, “‘ Elogio storico di L. Brugnatelli,”’ 1832. 

Brugnot, briin’yo’, (JEAN BaprisTE CHARLES,) a 
French poet of merit, born in 1798. His life was one 
long brave struggle with poverty and misfortune. Died 
in 1831. 

See QuERArRD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Bruguiéres, brii’ge-air’, (JEAN GUILLAUME,)a French 
traveller and naturalist, was born at Montpellier in 1750 ; 
died in 1799. 

Bruhier d’Ablaincourt, brii’e-4’ dab’l4n’koor’, 
(JEAN JACQUES,) a French medical writer, born at Beau- 
vais, practised in Paris. Died in 1756. 

Brihl or Bruehl, von, fon briil, (HEINRICH,) Coun, 
a German statesman, born at Weissenfels in 1700. He 
was patronized by Augustus II. of Poland, and, on his 
death, was instrumental in raising to the throne the 
Elector Augustus III. He was loaded with distinctions 
by the latter, who in 1747 appointed him prime minister. 
He impoverished the country by his extravagance to 
such a*degree that, on the breaking out of the Seven 
Years’ war, Saxony could furnish but 17,000 men. His 
library of sixty-two thousand volumes forms a principal 
part of the Royal Library at Dresden. Died in 1764. 

See Justi, ‘‘Leben und Charakter des Premierministers H. von 
Briihl,” 3 vols., 1760-65; J. H. Szyrart, “Leben des Grafen yon 
B-iihl,” 1764. 

Bruin. See BRUYN. 

Bruix, brie’, (EUSTACHE,) a French admiral, born at 
Saint Domingo in 1759. He was minister of the marine 
about 1798. By a daring effort he carried relief to Mas- 
sena, besieged in Genoa. He was appointed commander 
of the flotilla which Napoleon prepared for the invasion 
of England in 1804. Died in 1805. 

See Mazerres, ‘‘ Notice historique sur E. Bruix,”’ 1805. 

Bruix, de, deh brii’e’, a French /ttévateur, born at 
Bayonne in 1728; died in 1780. 

Brulart de Sillery. See SILLERY. 

Brulliot, brii‘le’o’, (?) (FRANz,) a German engraver 
arid writer, born at Dusseldorf in 1780, published a 
“Dictionary of the Monograms, Initial Letters, etc. by 
which Artists have designated their Names.” He was 
appointed keeper of the prints of the King of Bavaria. 
Died in 1836. 

Brullof or Briillow, briil’/lov, (ALEXANDER,) a Rus- 
sian architect, brother of Karl, noticed below, built the 
Observatory of the Academy of Sciences, the Mikhailoff 
Theatre, and other edifices, at Saint Petersburg. 

Brullof or Briillow, (KArt,) an eminent Russian 
painter, born at Saint Petersburg in 1800, He became 
court painter to the Czar about 1830. Among his master- 
pieces is “The Last Day of Pompeii.”? He excelled in 
colour and composition. Died in 1852. 

Brum/mel, (GEORGE Bryan,) “ BEAU BRUMMEL,” 
an nglish fop, born in London in 1778, inherited an 
easy fortune. He studied at Oxford, learned to write 
Latin verse, and became noted for his elegant taste in 
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dress. He was a favourite and companion of the Prince 
of Wales, lived in splendid style in London, and asso- 
ciated with the nobility on equa] terms. For many years 
he was regarded as a leader of Aawt fon, and an oracle 
in questions of dress, fashion, and etiquette. Having 
dissipated his fortune, he exiled himself to France about 
1815. He died poor at Caen in 1840. 

See Captain Jesse, “‘ Life of Beau Brummel,” 1844; Witt1am 
Russet, ‘‘ Eccentric Personages.”’ 

Brumoy, brii’mw4’, (PIERRE,) a French classical 
scholar and Jesuit, born at Rouen in 1688. He wrote 
Latin poems; but his reputation is founded chiefly on 
his “‘Théatre des Grecs,” (3 vols., 1730,) consisting of 
translations from Greek dramatists, with analytical re- 
marks which were highly esteemed. Died in 1742. 

Brun, broon, (FRIEDRIKE SOPHIE CHRISTIANE,) a 
German authoress, born in the duchy of Gotha in 1765, 
was the daughter of Balthasar Miinter. She was married 
in 1783 to Constantin Brun. Having visited Russia, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, she published “ Letters from Rome,” 
(1808,) and “Episodes of Travel,” (“ Episoden aus Rei- 
sen,” 4 vols., 1816.) She also wrote a number of poems 
and prose essays. She was intimate with Klopstock, 
Madame de Staeél, and other eminent persons of the time. 
Died in 1835. ; 

See BonsteTTeN, “ Briefe an Friedrike Brun,” 1829. 

Brun, broon, (JoHAN NoRDAHL,) a Norwegian pul- 
pit orator of high reputation, born near Drontheim in 
1745, became Bishop of Bergen in 1804. He wrote lyric 
poems, and a drama entitled ‘“ Zarine,” said to have been 
the first original tragedy written in the Danish language. 
Died in 1816. 

Brun, Le. See Le Brun, (CHARLES and PIERRE.) 

Brun, (MALTE.) See MALTE-BRUN. 

Brunacci, broo-nat’chee, or Brunazi, broo-nad’zee, 
(GIOVANNI,) an Italian historian and antiquary, born near 
Padua in 1711; died in 1772. 

Brunacci, (VINCENZO,) an Italian mathematician and 
writer, born at Pisa in 1768. He became professor of 
the higher mathematics at Pavia about 1800. Among his 
numerous works is a ‘Course of Higher Mathematics,” 
(‘Corso di Matematica sublime,” 4 vols., 1804-10.) Died 
at Pavia in 1818. 

See Tipatpo, ‘“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;?? ErscH und 
Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Brunazi. See BRUNACCI. 

Brunck, broonk, (RICHARD FRANCOIS PHILIPPE,) a 
distinguished classical scholar, born at Strasburg in 1729, 
was educated in Paris among the Jesuits. Entertaininga 
passionate fondness for the poets of antiquity, and en- 
dowed with an exquisite critical taste, his editions of the 
Greek and Latin authors possess great merit; but, un- 
fortunately, his emendations of the ancient text, though 
for the most part ingenious and even felicitous, are too 
often rash and unjustified by the authority of the best 
manuscripts. Died in 1803. Among his principal works 
are editions of Aristophanes, Sophocles, Anacreon, Apol« 
lonius Rhodius, Terence, and Plautus, and a “ Greek 
Anthology,” (1776.) 

See ‘‘Memoria R. F. P. Brunckii,’’ 1803; Erscu und GruBer, 
‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Brune, briin,(CHRISTIAN,) a French landscape-painter, 
born in Paris in 1789; died in 1849. His wife, Aimée 
Pagés, born in 1803, is a painter of history and genre. 

Brune, (GUILLAUME MARIE ANNE,) a French general, 
born at Brives-la-Gaillarde in 1763. He gained the rank 
of general of division by his services at Arcola and Ri- 
voli, (1796,) and in 1799 commanded an army in Holland, 
where he gained some victories. He was raised to the 
rank of marshal about 1804, and became governor-gen- 
eral of the Hanseatic Towns in 1807. Soon after this 
date he offended Napoleon, who removed him from 
command. He remained out of service until 1815, when 
he took a command under Napoleon on his return from 
Elba. He was assassinated at Avignon by a royalist mob 
in August, 1815. 

See ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de Maréchal Brune,’’ Paris, 
1821; ‘‘ Esquisse historique sur le Maréchal Brune,’’ 2 vols., 1840. 

Brune, van, van brii’neh, [Lat. BRuN&/Uus,] (JAN,) a 
Dutch poet and statesman, born in 1585; died in 1658. 

See LonGFELLow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 
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Brunehaut, briin’ho’, the daughter of Athanagildus, 
King of Spain, was married in 568 to Sigebert, King of 
Austrasia, (or Ostrasie,) one of the four sons of Clotaire I. 
She was distinguished in her youth by several noble traits 
of character, as well as by beauty, talents, and courage ; 
but after the assassination of her husband in 575, at the 
instigation of Fredegonda, Queen of Neustria, she aban- 
doned herself to a reckless desire of vengeance and an 
unprincipled ambition. Having, after a life of vicissi- 
tudes, fallen at last into the hands of Clotaire IL, son 
of Fredegonda, she was barbarously murdered in 613. 
She was tied to the tail of a wild horse, which, being let 
loose, tore her to pieces. 

See Turerry, “ Récits des Temps Mérovingiens ;” ALEXIS PAULIN 
PAnris, ‘“‘ Brunehaut,’’ 8vo, 1834. 

Bru-nel’, (IsAMBARD KINGDOM,) an eminent British 
engineer and naval architect, born at Portsmouth in 1806, 
was a son of Sir Mark Isambard, whose mechanical in- 
genuity he inherited. He was educated in Paris. He 
exhibited great energy and skill in the construction of 
the Thames Tunnel, on which he was employed as 
assistant or resident engineer. About 1833 he was ap- 
pointed engineer of the Great Western Railway. He 
was the chief architect or engineer of the Great Western 
and Great Eastern steamships, the Jatter of which was 
finished about 1859. Among his works is the Hunger- 
ford Suspension Bridge over the Thames. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Died in 1859. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for July, 1862. 

Brunel, (Sir MARK ISAMBARD,) a celebrated engineer, 
born at Hacqueville, near Rouen, France, in April, 1769. 
He displayed great mechanical ingenuity in early youth, 
joined with an aversion to study and to books, except 
works on natural philosophy or mathematics. To escape 
from the reign of terror, (1793,) he emigrated to New 
York, where he found employment, and built the Bowery 
Theatre. He removed to England about 1800, and mar- 
ried Miss Kingdom. He invented an excellent machine 
for the fabrication of block-pulleys, for which the English 
government gave him more than 415,000. His greatest 
work is the Thames Tunnel, which is considered one of 
the most wonderful triumphs of engineering skill in the 
world. It was commenced about 1825, and completed 
in 1843. Died in 1849. 

See R. Beamisn, “Life of M, I. Brunel; E. Fre&re, ‘‘ Notice 
historique sur la Vie de M. I. Brunel,” 18530; WILLIAM JERDAN, 
“Men I have known,’’? London, 1866. 

Brunelleschi, broo-nél-lés’kee, (FILIPpo,). a cele- 
brated Italian architect and sculptor, born at Florence 
in 1377. He learned the art of goldsmith, and studied 
in Rome the monuments of ancient architecture, the 
principles of which he. resolved to restore and illustrate. 
At that time the Gothic style prevailed almost exclusively. 
He returned to Florence about 1407, and was appointed 
architect of the cathedral Santa Maria del Fiore, which 
Arnolfo di Lapo had left unfinished, and over which 
he raised a majestic dome, one of the largest and most 
beautiful in the world. It was nearly finished at his 
death. He also designed the churches of San Lorenzo 
and Santo Spirito at Florence. Died in 1444. 

See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters, etc.;’) QUATREMéRE DE 
Quincy, “Vies des Architectes célébres;”? F. BALbinucci, “ Vita 
di F. di Ser Brunellesco,’’ published by D. Moreni, 1812. 

Brunet or Brunetto. See LATINr. 

Brunet, brii’na’, (FRANCOIS FLORENTIN,) a French 
theologian, born in Lorraine, wrote ‘“ Parallele des Re- 
ligions,” (5 vols., 1792.) Died in 1806. t 

Brunet, (JACQUES CHARLES,) a French bibliographer, 
born in Paris in 1780, published ‘‘ Manuel du Libraire et 
de l’Amateur des Livres,” (3 vols., 1810; new edition, 
6 vols., 1860-65.) This is probably the most extensive 
work on the subject, and is called the master-piece of 
modern bibliography. Died in Paris in November, 1867. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Brunet, (JEAN BAPTISTrE,) a French general, born at 
Rheims in 1765, distinguished himself in Italy in 1800, 
and afterwards in Saint Domingo, where he inveigled 
Toussaint into his power. (See Toussain’r L’OUVER- 
TURE.) Died in 1824. 

Brunet, (JEAN BapTisre,) a commander of the army 
of Italy in 1793, having been suspected of treasonable 


correspondence with the enemy, was condemned by 
the Revolutionary tribunal, and executed in November, 
1793. 

Brunet, (JEAN Louis,) a French canonist, born at 
Arles in 1688; died in 1747. 

Brunet, (PIERRE,) a Fcench physician and writer, born 
at Nantes in 1770; died in 1832. 

Brunet, (PIERRE GUSTAVE,) a French “ittévateur, born 
at Bordeaux in 1807. 

Brunetti, broo-net/tee, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna about 1609, was a pupil of 
Guido. Died in 1649. 

Brunetto or Brunetto Latini. See LATIN. 

Brunfels, broon/félss, or Brunsfeld, broons’félt, 
(OrHO or Orro,) a German botanist and physician, 
born near Mentz about 1464. He published, in 1530, 
“Viving Figures (Pictures) of Plants in Imitation of 
Nature,” (““Herbarum Vive Icones ad Naturz Imita- 
tionem,” etc.,) which is said to be a capital work. Died 
at Berne in 1534. 3 

See M. Avan, “‘ Vitze Eruditorum.” 

Bruni, broo/nee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian poet, became 
secretary of the Duke of Urbino. He wrote the “Grove 
of Parnassus,” (‘‘Selva di Parnaso,” 1615,) ‘‘ Epistole 
eroiche,” (1626,) and other poems. Died at Rome in 
1635. ; 

a (LEONARDO,) a learned writer of Italy, born 
in 1369 at Arezzo, whence he was often called Lro- 
NARDO ARETINO, (4-ra-tee’no.) He settled at Florence, 
of which city he was appointed chancellor. Besides 
other works, he wrote a ‘History of Florence,” (in 
Latin,) and the lives of Dante and Petrarch. Died 
in 1444. 

See GincugEne, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Brunier. See BRUNYER. 

Brunings, broo/nings, (CHRISTIAN,) a German Prot: 
estant divine, born at Bremen in 1702, wrote a ‘‘Com- 
pendium of Hebrew Antiquities,” (1763.) Died in 1763. 

Briinings, brii/nings, (CHRISTIAN,) a distinguished 
hydraulic engineer, born at Neckarau, in Baden, in 1736, 
became director-general of the dikes in Holland. He 
made several useful inventions, among which was the 
strommesser, an instrument for measuring the rapidity 
of streams. Died in 1805. ~ 

Brunius, broo/ne-tis, (KARL GrorG,) a Swedish 
antiquary and poet, born at Tanum in 1792, became 
professor of Greek at Lund in 1824, and wrote several 
Latin poems, and works on Northern antiquities. 

Brunn, broon, (JOHANN JAKOB,) an eminent physician, 
and medical professor in the University of Bale, where 
he was born in 1591. He published a “System of Ma- 
teria Medica,” (“Systema Materiz Medice,”) of which 
numerous editions have been published. Died in 1660. 

See G. SEGER, ‘‘ Memoria J. J. Brunnii,”’ 1660, 

Brunner, broon/ner, (BALTHASAR,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Halle, in Saxony, in 1533; died in 1604. 

Bruno. See Leo IX. 

Bru/no THE GREAT, Archbishop of Cologne, a brother 
of Otho I., Emperor of Germany, and a man of great 
influence on the affairs of his age, was a scholar and a 
patron of learning. Otho committed to him the admin- 
istration of the duchy of Lorraine. Died in 965. 

See RuotcErus, “ Vita Brunonis,”” Hanover, 1841. 

Bru’no, [Lat. Bru’Nus, | (GIORDANO,) an eminent phi- 
losopher, born at Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He entered the 
order of Dominican monks in his youth, but, having found 
that position irksome to his independent and speculative 
spirit, he escaped from the convent, and went to Geneva 
about 1580. He afterwards visited England, France, etc. 
About 1584 he published “Spaccio della Bestia trion- 
fante,” ‘Della Causa, Principio e Uno,” and “Del infi- 
nito Universo e Mondi,” (“On the Infinite Universe 
and Worlds.”) He returned to Italy in 1592, and set- 
tled at Pavia, where he was arrested by the Inquisition 
and charged with heresy and apostasy, for which he was 
burned at Rome in 1600. “His system,” says Hallam, 
“may be said to contain a sort of double pantheism. 
The world is animated by an omnipresent, intelligent 
soul, the first cause of every form that matter can as 
sume, but not of matter itself. . .. In his work ‘Del 
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infinito Universo,’ he asserts the infinity of the universe 
and the plurality of worlds. That the stars are suns 
shining by their own light, that each has its revolving 
planets, were among the enormous and capital offences 
of Bruno.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See BarTHotmés, “ Jordano Bruno,” 1847; Dess, “ Bruni No- 
lani Vita et Placita,”? 1844; C. G. von Murr, ‘* Leben und Schriften 
des G. Bruno,” 1805; N. Mog.ter, ‘‘G. Bruno, sa Vie et ses Doc- 
trines,”’ 1840; F. J. Clemens, “G. Bruno und Nicolaus von Cusa: 
philosophische Abhandlung,” 1847. 

Bru/no, (JAcoBus PANCRATIUS,) a medical writer, 
born at Altdorf in 1629, became professor of medicine 
in his native city in 1662. Died in 1709. 

Bru’no, SAINT, sometimes called “the Apostle of 
‘Prussia.” After several years spent in converting the 
heathen, he was killed near Lithuania, together with a 
number of his coadjutors, in 1008. 

Bruno, Saint, founder of the order of Carthusians, 
was born at Cologne about 1040. He retired in 1086, with 
several associates, to a mountain near Grenoble, where 
he formed a religious ‘order which adopted the rule of 
Saint Benedict. The convent of La Grande Chartreuse 
was afterwards erected on this spot. He subsequently 
founded another Carthusian convent in Calabria, where 
he died in 1101. 

See Tracy, “ Vie de Saint-Bruno,” 1785; E. DucrEux, ‘‘ Vie de 
Saint-Brunon,”’ 1812. 

Brunof, Brunov, or Brunow, broo’nof, (ERNEST 
PHILTIP,) BARON, an eminent Russian diplomatist, born 
at Dresden about 1796. He negotiated the famous treaty 
of July 15, 1840, by which England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia agreed to settle the Eastern Question without the 
consent of France. He was Russian minister at London 
from 1840 to 1854, and resumed that position in 1858. 

Brunov. See BRUNOF. 

Brunow. See BRUNOF. 

Brunquel or Brunnquell, broon’kwél, (JoHANN 
SALOMON,) a German jurist, born at Quedlinburg in 1693, 
was professor of law at Gottingen, where he died in 
1735. He wrote a “ History of Romano-German Law,” 
in Latin, (1727.) 

See JENICHEN, “Vita J. S. Brunnquelli,”’ 1738. 

Brunsfeld. See BRuUNFELS. 

Bruns’/wick, House ofr, an ancient princely family 
of Germany, descended from the princes of Este. Er- 
NEST OF BRUNSWICK, the Confessor, born in 1497, was a 
zealous Protestant, and founder of the houses of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg and Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. Died in 
1546. His descendant ERNEST AuGustTus, Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, became Elector of Hanover. (See 
ERNEST AUGUSTUS.) 

Brunswick, (CAROLINE OF.) See CAROLINE, QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 

Bruns/wick-Liti/ne-burg, [Ger. BRAUNSCHWEIG- 
LUNEBURG, brOwn/shwic lii/neh-boorG’,| (KARL WIL- 
HELM FERDINAND,) DUKE OF, a celebrated German 
commander, born in 1735, was the eldest son of Duke 
Karl, and a nephew of Frederick the Great, for whom 
he fought in the Seven Years’ war. He married Au- 
gusta, Princess of Wales, in 1764, and succeeded to the 
dukedom in 1780. In 1792 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied armies of Austria and Prus- 
sia, and invaded France to fight against the Republic. 
He was baffled by Dumouriez, and retired from France. 
In 1793 he fought several battles against Moreau and 
Hoche, and resigned the command. Having obtained 
the chief command of the Prussian army in 1806, he was 
defeated at Jena in October of that year, receiving a 
wound of which he died in the following November. 

See Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,”’ canto iii. stanza xxiii. 

Bruns/wick-Oels, éls or dls, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) 
DUKE oF, brother of the preceding, born at Brunswick 
in 1740. He wrote “ Reflections on Alexander the Great,” 
and other works. Died in 1805. 

Brunswick-Oels, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) DUKE OF, 
born in 1771, wasason of Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand. He 
fought against the French in 1792 and 1793. In 1815 
he joined the allies, and was killed at the battle of Quatre- 
Bras. 

Kart, a son of the preceding, was born in 1804. Dur- 
ing his minority Brunswick was governed by George IV. 
of England, who had married an aunt of Duke Karl. In 


1830 the people, provoked by his misrule, revolted, and 
drove Karl out of Brunswick, which was transferred by 
an act of the Germanic Confederation to his brother 
William. 

Brun/ton, (Mary BALFour,) a British novelist, born 
in one of the Orkney Islands in 1778, married, about the 
age of twenty, the Rev. Mr. Brunton. She wrote two 
successful novels, entitled “Self-Control,” (1811,) and 
“Discipline,” (1814.) Died in 1818. 

See Dr. Brunton, “‘ Life of Mary Brunton; *‘ Memoirs of the 
Literary Ladies of England,” etc., by Mrs. E_woop, vol. ii. ; CHAam- 
BERS, “* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Bru/nus, [It. Bru/No,] an Italian surgeon, wasa friend 
of Petrarch, and livedat Padua. He wrote in 1352 a work 
called ‘ Chirurgia magna,” etc. 

Brunyer or Brunier, brii’ne-4’, (ABEL,) a French 
physician, born at Uzés in 1573, practised in Paris. He 
was physician to the children of Henry IV., and was 
employed by Richelieu in missions to the Protestants. 
Died in 1665. 

Brusantini, broo-84n-tee/nee, or Brusantino, broo- 
§4n-tee’no, (VINCENZo,) an Italian poet, born at Ferrara. 
He wrote ‘‘ Angelica innamorata,” a sequel to “ Orlando 
Furioso,” (1550.) Died about 1570. 

See GInGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italic.” 

Brusasorci. See RIccio. 

Brusati, broo-Sa’tee, (P. GrULIO CESARF,) a learned 
Italian professor of theology, philosophy, and logic, born 
near Novara in 1693; died at Pavia in 1743. 

Brusch. See BruscuHius. 

Bruschius, brodsh’e-ts, or Brusch, brodésh, (Kas- 
PAR,) a German poet and writer of ecclesiastical history, 
born in 1518. He was assassinated in 1559 by two per- 
sons whom he was suspected of having satirized. He is 
said to have favoured the doctrines of Luther. 

See Bayte, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary; FisHpecx, 
“Vita C, Bruschii,’’ 1710. 

Bruslart, de, deh brii‘lar’, (Louis Guérin—ga’ran’,) 
CHEVALIER, a French officer, born in 1752, became lieu- 
tenant-general in 1823. Died in 1829. 

Brusoni, broo-So0/nee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian his- 
torian and poet, born at Legnano in 1610. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “History of Italy from 1635 to 
1655,” (1656.) Lied about 1680. 

See GINGUENE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Brusoni or Brusonio, broo-s0’/ne-o, (LUCIO Domt- 
TIO,) an Italian professor of civil Jaw, born near Rome, 
lived in the first half of the sixteenth century. He pub- 
lished “ Facetiar'um Exemplorumque Libri VIT.,” (1518,) 
a collection of anecdotes, etc. from classic authors. 

Brutel de Lariviere, brii’tél’ deh 1J&’re’ve-air’, 
(JEAN BAPTISTE,) a learned Protestant theologian, born 
at Montpellier in 1667, lived in Holland. Died in 1742. 

Bruto, broo’to, or Bruti, broo’tee, (GIOVANNI MI- 
CHELE,) a distinguished Venetian historian and traveller, 
born about 1515. He wrote, besides other works of less 
moment, a history of Fiorence, in Latin. Died about 1590. 

Bru’tus, (DECIMUS JUNIUS,) one of the murderers of 
Ceesar, had served under him in Gaul, and had been ap- 
pointed commander of his cavalry. He was slain (B.C. 33) 
by Camillus, a Gaul, to whom he had fled for refuge, and 
whom he had formerly loaded with benefits, and his head 
was sent to Mark Antony. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome,”’ books xlv. and xlvi. 


Brutus, (Lucius JuNtus,) a distinguished Roman 
patriot, son of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquin the Proud. 
The king having put to death the father and elder bro- 
ther of Brutus, the latter feigned idiocy, gave up all his 
possessions to his tyrannical uncle, and patiently accepted 
the reproachful surname of BRUTUS, (2.2. stupid, brutish, ”) 
which was destined to become a title of so much glory to 
his family. Aruns and Titus, the sons of Tarquin, hay- 
ing been sent to Delphi to consult the oracle, took Brutus 
with them to serve for their amusement. When they 
were making offerings to the god, Brutus offered a simple 
staff, which, however, was hollow and contained a gold 
ring,—a significant emblem of the character of the giver. 
After the outrage done to Lucretia by Sextus the son 
of Tarquin, (see LucrettA,) Brutus threw aside all dis- 
guise, put himself at the head of the people, expelled the 
reigning family from Rome, and effected the abolition of 
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royalty, (509 B.c.) Shortly after, Titus and Tiberius, the 
two sons of Brutus, accused of conspiring for the resto- 
ration of Tarquin, were brought before the consular tri- 
bunal for judgment. Their guilt having been proved, 
Brutus, then consul, with unconquerable patriotism and 
inflexible justice, condemned his own sons to death, al- 
though the people were willing that he should pardon 
them. In the year 507 B.c., Tarquin, who had never 
abandoned the purpose of regaining his kingdom, led an 
army against Rome, and his son Aruns and Brutus met 
in the field of battle and slew each other. The corpse 
of Brutus was carried to Rome in triumph, a statue 
of bronze was erected to his memory, and the Roman 
matrons wore mourning a whole year for the avenger of 
the wrongs of Lucretia. 

See C. L. Crett, “Dissertatio de L. J. Bruto Reipublice -Ro- 
manz Auctore,’’ 1721; P. C. CHompr#, ‘‘ Vie de Brutus premier 
Consul de Rome,” 17309. 

Brutus, (Marcus Junius,) a Roman jurist and gen- 
eral, a descendant of Lucius Junius Brutus, was the father 
of the famous conspirator. He fought for Marius against 
Sulla in the civil war, and commanded a force which de- 
fended Mutina (Modena) against Pompey. He surren- 
" dered that place in 77 B.c., and was put to death. 

Brutus, (Marcus JUNIUs,) a noted Roman, son of the 
preceding, was born in 80 B.c. Cato Uticensis was his 
maternal uncle, and afterwards his father-in-law, Brutus 
having married his daughter Porcia. In the civil wars 
he sided with Pompey. After the battle of Pharsalia he 
was treated with great kindness by Cesar, and appears 
to have been sincerely attached to him for a time. He 
was, at the instigation of Czsar’s enemies, induced to 
join the conspiracy against the life of the dictator. Sub- 
sequently he and Cassius became the leaders of the 
republican army against Antony and Octavius. At the 
battle of Philippi, Brutus, who commanded the right 
wing, was at first completely successful, and drove the 
troops of Octavius even to their camp; but Antony, 
observing the mistake his enemies had committed in 
pursuing fugitives, instead of assuring the victory to their 
own friends, turned upon the exposed flank of Cassius 
and entirely changed the fortune of the day. The re- 
publican troops were totally defeated; and Brutus, after 
seeing many of his bravest and most attached followers 
lay down their lives in order to prevent his falling into 
the hands of his enemies, killed himself with his own 
sword, 36 B.C. 

See Prurarcu, “Lives; Appran, “ Bellum Civile ;’? QuEVEDO 
y Vittecas, “Vida de M. Bruto,”’ 1648. 

Bruun, broon, (THOMAS CHRISTOFFER,) a Danish 
poet, born in Zealand in 1750; died in 1834. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Bruyere, de la, deh 14 brii-e’yair’ or brii’yair’, 
(JEAN,) a distinguished French writer and moralist, born 
at Dourdan, in Normandy, in 1646. His principal work 
is entitled “ Les Caractéres de Théophraste, traduits du 
Grec, avec les Caractéres ou les Mceurs de ce Siécle,” 
(“The Characters of Theophrastus, translated from the 
Greek, with the Characters or Manners of this Age,” 
1688,) a satire, (in prose,) exhibiting keen powers of ob- 
servation, accompanied by a refined and good-humoured 
wit and an elegant and spirited style. Died in 1696. 

“The Greek writer, [Theophrastus,] with no contemp- 
tible degree of merit,” says Hallam, “has been incom- 
parably surpassed by his imitator.” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.”) The judgment of posterity 
has pronounced it to be one of the best books in the 
French language. La Bruyere, according to some critics, 
is the greatest painter of manners and character that has 
written in French. Through the influence of Bossuet, he 
was appointed teacher of history to a grandson of the 
great Prince of Condé. 

See Suarp, “ Notice sur La Bruyére,” 1781; Stcarp, ‘‘ Viede La 
Bruyére,” 1827; WALCKENAER, “ Etude sur La Bruyére,” prefixed to 
te works, 1847; M. J. J. Vicrorin-Fasre, ‘‘Eloge de La Bruyére,” 
Isto. 

Bruyéres, brii-e’yair’ or brii’yair’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a 
French officer, born in Languedoc in 1772, distinguished 
himself at the battle of Jena in 1806, and was in conse- 
quence made general, served under Murat in the Russian 
ee of 1812, and was killed by a bullet in battle in 
1813. 


Bruyn, broin, (KorNELtIs,) a Dutch traveller and 
artist, born at the Hague in 1652. He studied painting in 
Rome and Venice, and subsequently visited Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Russia. His “‘ Voyage to the Levant,” pub- 
lished in Dutch and French, (1698-1700,) contains more 
than two hundred engravings. His “Travels through 
Muscovy, etc.” (1711) has three hundred plates, many of 
them of superior merit. 

See Nacter, “‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Bruyn, de, deh broin, (ABRAHAM,) a Flemish painter 
and engraver, born at Antwerp about 1540. 

Bruyn, de, (Nrcovaas,) son of Abraham, born at 
Antwerp about 1570, was a skilful painter and engraver. 

Bruyn, van, van broin, (JAN,) a learned professor of 
mathematics, physics, and philosophy in the University 
of Utrecht, born at Gorcum in 1620; died in 1675. 

See Bay te, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Bruys, brii-e’, (FRANGoIS,) a French “ttérateur and 
critic, born at Serriéres in 1708, published a “ History 
of the Popes,” (5 vols., 1734.) Died at Dijon in 1738. 

Bruys, de, deh brii-e’, (PrERRE,) [Lat. PE’rrus Bru’- 
stus,] a French fanatic and iconoclast, suffered death 
at the stake, in Languedoc, in 1147. Many of his views 
corresponded with those of the modern Protestants. 

See Perrin, ‘‘ Histoire des Vaudois.” 

Bry, bre, [Flemish pron. bri,] (THEODORE,) an emi- 
nent engraver, born at Liege in 1528; died, in 1598, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. His sons, John Theodore (1561- 
1620) and John Israel, were able engravers. 

Bry’an, (GEORGE,) a patriot of the American Revo- 
lution, born at Dublin, Ireland, about 1730. Having 
emigrated to America, he was appointed, in 1778, presi- 
dent of the supreme executive council of the colony of 
Pennsylvania. Died in 1791. 

Bry’an, (MICHAEL,) a noted connoisseur in painting, 
and author of a “ Biographical and Critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,” (1812,) was born at Newcastle, 
in England, about 1754; clied in 182t. - 

Bry’ant, (Sir FRANCIS,) an English soldier and states- 
man, served with credit under Lord Surrey in 1522, be- 
came chief justiciary of Ireland in 1548, and died in 1550. 

Bryant, (JAcos,) a learned English antiquary, born 
at Plymouth in 1715. He became secretary to the Duke 
of Marlborough in 1756. His reputation is founded 
chiefly on his ‘‘ New System or Analysis of Ancient My- 
thology,” (3 vols., 1774-76.) Among his numerous works 
is a “Treatise on the Authenticity of the Holy Scriptures 
and the Truth of the Christian Religion,” (1792.) Died 
in 1804. 

Bry/’ant, (JoHN Howarp,) an American poet, brother 
of William C. Bryant, born at Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, in 1807. He removed to Princeton, Illinois, about 
1832, and became a farmer. He is the author of a num- 
ber of short poems. 

Bryant, (Sotomon,) an American Indian, born in 
Massachusetts in 1695, resided at Marshpee, where he 
preached in his own language to the Indians for many 
years. Died in 1775. 

Bryant, (WILLTAM CULLEN,) an eminent American 
poet, born at Cummington, Hampshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 3d of November, 1794. About the age 
of thirteen he wrote two poems, “The Embargo,” a 
political satire, and “The Spanish Revolution,” which 
were printed in 1808. He entered Williams College in 
1810, distinguished himself by his proficiency in the lan- 
guages, and became a student of Jaw about 1812. Hav- 
ing been admitted to the bar in 1815, he practised law 
for several years. In 1816 he published ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” 
which is by many regarded as his finest poem, and in 
1821 a volume containing, besides other pieces, a didac- 
tic poem called “The Ages.” He married about this 
date, removed to New York City in 1825, and became, in 
1826, one of the editors of the “Evening Post,” which 
he has continued to edit with great ability to the present 
time. A complete collection of his poems was published 
in 1832. He visited Europe in 1834, and returned in 
1836, since which he has crossed the Atlantic several 
times, and in 1849 travelled in Egypt and Syria. Among 
his prose works are “Letters of a Traveller.” Since 
1845 he has resided at Roslyn, on Long Island. As 
editor of the “Evening Post,” he opposed the extension 
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of slavery, and efficiently supported the Union during 
the civil war. 

“No poet,” says Griswold, “has described with more 
fidelity the beauties of the creation, nor sung in nobler 
song the greatness of the Creator. He is the translator 
of the silent language of the universe to the world. 
His poetry is pervaded bya pure and genial philosophy, 
asolemn and religious tone, that influence the fancy, the 
understanding, and the heart.” (‘Poets and Poetry of 
America.”) ‘All who have read this article,” says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, “will agree with what Washington Irving 
has said of his friend,—that his close observation of the 
phenomena of nature, and the graphic felicity of his de- 
tails, prevent his descriptions from becoming general 
and commonplace.” (‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for Apmil, 
1832.) 

See, also, ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for August, 1832; ‘* Demo- 
cratic Review”? for March, 1842. 

Bry-ax’is, [Bptaéw,| a noted Greek sculptor, flour- 
ished about 380 B.c. 

Bryczynski, brit-chin/skee, (JOSEPH,) a Polish /tté- 
vateury, born near Warsaw in 1798; died in France in 
1823. 

Brydaine. See BRIDAINE. 

Brydeg’eS, (Sir SAMUEL EGERTON,) an able English 
writer, born at Wootton Court, Kent, in 1762. He 
studied law, but did not practise it. He induced his 
brother to prefer a claim to the barony of Chandos. The 
adverse decision of the House of Peers was a severe 
disappointment to him. He was a prolific writer of son- 
nets, novels, essays, letters, etc. Among his chief works 
are ‘Sonnets and Poems,” (1785,) ‘‘Censura Literaria, 
containing Titles and Opinions of Old English Books,” 
(10 vols., 1805-09,) ‘‘ Res Literarize,” (3 vols., 1821,) and 
“ Letters from the Continent,” (1821.) Died near Geneva 
in 1837. 

See “The Autobiography, Times, and Opinions of Sir Egerton 
Brydges,”’ 2 vols., 1834; ‘ London Quarterly Review” for March and 
June, 1834. 

Bry-done’, (PATRICK,) a Scottish traveller, author 
of “Travels into Malta and Sicily.” Born in 1741; died 
in 18109. 

Bry-en/ni-us, (NicEPHORUS,) [Gr. Nixnddpo¢ Bpvév- 
viog; Fr. NickPHORE BRYENNFE, ne’sa’for’ bre’én’,] a 
Byzantine historian and general, was a favourite minister 
of Alexis Comnenus, and married Anna Comnena. He 
wrote “‘YA7 loropiac.” Died about 1137. 

Buache, bii’@sh’, (PHILIPPE,) an eminent French 
geographer, born at Paris in 1700, became, when only 
twenty-nine years old, first geographer to the king. 
Died in 1773. He wrote several valuable works on geog- 
raphy, especially that department of it which is termed 
hydrography. 

Buache de la Neuville, bii‘fsh’ deh 14 nuh’vél’, 
(JEAN Nicoxas,) a French geographer, a relation of the 
preceding, born at Neuville-en-Pont in 1741, was the last 
Frenchman who bore the title of “first geographer to 
the king,” (“premier géographe duroi.”) Died in 1825. 

See WaLcKENAER, ‘ Vies des Hommes célébres;”? QuERARD, 
“La France Littéraire.”’ 

Buat-Nangay, bii’4’ nén’sd/, (Louis GABRIEL,) often 
called simply ComrE Du Buart, a French diplomatist 
and writer, author of an “ Ancient History of the Nations 
of Europe,” (2d ed., 12 vols., 1772,) and other works. 
Born in Normandy in 1732; died in 1787. 

Bube, boo’/beh, (ADOLPH,) a German poet, born at Go- 
tha in 1802. He published “German Tales,” (“‘ Deutsche 
* Sagen,”) which had great success, and afterwards “Obo- 
len,” (1827,) |“ Poems,” »(“ Gedichte,” °1836,) > ‘* New 
Poems,” (“ Neue Gedichte,” 1840,) and ‘“ Naturbilder,” 
(1848.) 

Bubna Littiz, boob’n4 lit’tits, (FERDINAND,) COUNT 
or, (often called simply Bubna,) a very distinguished 
Austrian general, born at Zamersk, in Bohemia, about 
1768, particularly signalized himself in the campaign 
against Napoleon in 1813. Died in 1825. 

Bu-bul’cus, (Caius JuNtus,) a Roman statesman who 
was thrice elected consul, and became dictator in 302 B.C. 

Buc or Buck, (Sir Grorcx,) an English antiquary 
and historical writer, was gentleman of the privy chamber 
to James I. He wrote a “Life of Richard III.,” and 
other works. Died about 1622. 
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Bue, du, dii biik, (/EaN Barriste,) born in Martinique 
in 1717, of a noble Norman family, was appointed by 
Choiseul chief of the bureaus for the two Indias, and in 
1770 retired with the title of intendant of the colonies. 
Died in 1795. 

Bucer, boot’ser, (MARTIN,) originally KuHHorn, 
(koo’horn,) a celebrated German, reformer, and friend of 
Luther, born in 1491 near Strasburg, where he was pro- 
fessor of theology for twenty years. He assisted at the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1548, and strongly condemned the 
so-called Interim of Charles V. At the invitation of 
Cranmer, he removed to England in 1549, and became 
professor of theology at Cambridge. He died about 1550, 
leaving numerous works in Latin and German, among 
which is a translation of the Psalms with a commentary. 
He was an advocate of peace and conciliation among the 
Protestant sects. His “‘ Commentaries on the Gospels” 
(1527) are highly esteemed. 

See Metcuior Apay, “ Vite Theologorum ;”’ Bay x, “‘ Historical 
and Critica] Dictionary ;” Dr TxHov, “ Histoire.” 

Buch, von, fon book, (LEOPOLD,) an eminent Prus- 
sian geologist, born at Stolpe, in Uckermark, on the 
Oder, in 1774. He studied mineralogy under Werner 
at Freiberg, where Alexander von Humboldt was his 
fellow-student. In 1797 he published an “ Essay towards 
a Geognostic Description of Silesia,” and performed a 
scientific excursion in Italy in 1798-99. During a sec- 
ond visit to Italy he witnessed the eruption of Vesu- 
vius in 1805, and was converted from the Neptunian to 
the Plutonic theory. The results of his. observations 
appeared in his “* Geognostische Beobachtungen auf Rei- 
sen durch Deutschland und Italien,” (2 vols., 1802-09.) 
He afterwards explored Sweden and other countries, 
generally travelling on foot. He was the first who no- 
ticed the gradual elevation of Sweden, and he originated 
the doctrine of the slow upheayal of continents. Among 
his more important works is a geological map of Ger- 
many, (1824.) He was pronounced by Humboldt to be 
“the greatest geologist of our age, the first to recognize 
the intimate connection of volcanic phenomena.” Died 
in BerJin in 1853. 

See English version of FLourens’s “‘ Eulogy on L. von Buch,” in 
the “‘ Smithsonian Report”’ for 1862, p. 358; Horrmann, “‘ Geschichte 
der Geognosie,”’ 1838 ; HumBo.pr, ‘‘ Cosmos ;”’ f Edinburgh Review”’ 
for October, 1813; H. von Decuen, ‘‘ Leopold von Buch, sein Ein- 
fluss auf die Entwickelung der Geognosie,” 8vo, 1853. 

Buchan, bik’an, (DAv)D,) a British navigator, born 
about 1780. He commanded an expedition sent out in 
1818 to discover a passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean through Behring Strait and the Arctic 
Sea. Died in 1839. 

See Barrow, “ Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions.”’ f 

Buchan, (DAVID STUART ERSKINE,) EARL oF. See 
ERSKINE. 

Buchan, biK’an,(ELIZABETH or ELSPETH, ) the founder 
of a sect of enthusiasts called Buchanists, was born in 
Scotland in 1738; died in 1791. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Buchan, (JOHN STuART,) EaRrL OF, born in 1380, was 
a son of Robert, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland. 
and a grandson of King Robert II. He entered the 
service of Charles VII. of France in 1420, defeated the 
English at Baugé, and was appointed Constable of 
France. Died about 1424. 

Buchan, (PETER,) a Scottish antiquary. He published 
“Gleanings of Scotch, English, and Irish Scarce Old 
Ballads,” (1825,) and other works. Died in 1854. 

Buchan, (WILLIAM,) M.D., born at Ancrum, in Scot- 
land, in 1729; died in 1805. He practised in Sheffield, 
and finally in London. His “ Domestic Medicine,” pub- 
lished in 1769, had great success. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
“‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1805. 

Buchanan, bitk-an’an, (CLAUDIUs,) a Scottish divine, 
vice-provost of the College of Fort William, in Bengal, 
distinguished by his zeal for the propagation of the gos- 
pel in India, was born near Glasgow in 1766; died in 
1815. He wrote “ Christian Researches in Asia,” (1811.) 


See Pearson, “ Life of Claudius Buchanan,” 1819; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” ‘London Quar- 
terly Review” for December, 1811. 
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Buchanan, (FRANcIs,) M.D., a Scottish physician, 
born in Stirlingshire in 1762. Having graduated at 
Edinburgh, he sailed in 1794 for India, as surgeon in the 
East India Company’s service. He published “Travels 
in the Mysore,” (1807,) which has a high reputation, and 
a “History of Nepaul,” (1818.) He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of 
other learned institutions. Died in 1829. 

See Cuamesrrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’’ 
“Edinburgh Review” for October, 1808. 

Buchanan, bik-an’an, (FRANKLIN,) an American 
naval officer, born in Baltimore, entered the navy about 
1815. He was a captain when the civil war began, re- 
signed in 1861, and commanded the iron-clad Merrimac 
when she destroyed several Federal ships in Hampton 
Roads, March, 1862. Having been raised to the rank 
of rear-admiral, he commanded the iron-clad Tennessee 
in Mobile Bay, August, 1864, where he was defeated by 
Admiral Farragut, and taken prisoner. 

Buchanan, (GEORGE,) a celebrated Scottish historian, 
scholar, and Latin poet, born near Killearn, in the county 
of Stirling, in 1506, was educated in Paris. He was em- 
ployed as tutor to the Earl of Cassilis for several years, 
and returned to Scotland about 1537. Having adopted 
Protestant opinions, and written a satire against the 
monks, entitled “‘Somnium,” he was thrown into prison ; 
but he escaped to England, and passed thence to France 
about 1540. He remained in France until 1547, during 
which period he taught at Bordeaux and Paris and wrote 
several Latin tragedies. After he had passed several 
months in the prison of the Inquisition in Portugal, he 
returned to France in 1553, and to Scotland in 1560. In 
1562 he became classical tutor to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and in 1570 or 1571 was appointed preceptor to the 
young king, James VI. He was an adherent of the 
regent Murray in the civil war. Among his principal 
works are a metrical Latin version of the Psalms, (1570,) 
“Franciscanus,” a poetical satire, and a “ History of 
Scotland,” (“ Rerum Scoticarum Historia,” 1582.) The 
last is said to be deficient in impartiality. His Latin 
writings are celebrated for the purity and elegance of 
the style. He died at Edinburgh in 1582, after saying, 
“Yam going to a place where there are few kings.” His 
translation of the Psalms shows him to have been a poet 
of a high order; though he is perhaps more remarkable 
for harmony of versification and richness of style than 
for strength of imagination. 

See his “Autobiography,” 1608; Davip IrvinG, ‘Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of George Buchanan,” 31807; CHAMBERS, 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;’? Baye, ‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary; ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 
June, 1818, 

Buchanan, (JAMES,) the fifteenth President of the 
United States, born in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, 
in April, 1791. He graduated at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, in 1809, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1812. He was elected a member of Congress in 
1820, and began his political career as a Federalist. In 
1828 he supported General Jackson as candidate for the 
Presidency, and was again elected to Congress. He was 
sent as ambassador to Saint Petersburg in 1831, and 
elected a Senator of the United States by the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania in 1833. He supported the ad- 
ministration of Van Buren, (1837-41,) and favoured the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. Having been 
re-elected, he sat in the Senate until 1845, and was ap- 
pointed in that year secretary of state in the cabinet of 
President Polk. He ceased to hold this office in March, 
1849, after which he passed four years in private life. 
He opposed the Wilmot proviso, and, like most other 
Democratic leaders, raised his voice against the anti- 
slavery movement. He was minister of the United 
States at the court of Saint James from 1853 to 1856. In 
June, 1856, the National Democratic Convention at Cin- 
cinnati nominated him for President of the United States. 
His competitors were John C. Fremont, supported by the 
Republicans, and Millard Fillmore, “American.” Bu- 
chanan was elected, receiving 174 electoral votes out of 
303, which was the whole number. In the first year of 
his administration, great excitement was produced by an 
attempt to establish slavery in Kansas, which became the 
scene of civil war. On this question Buchanan showed 
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himself to be a “ Northern man with Southern princi- 
ples.” In his message, December, 1857, he argued that 
Kansas should be admitted with the ‘ Lecompton Con- 
stitution,” which the pro-slavery party, aided by execu- 
tive influence, had framed. The majority of Congress, 
however, refused to admit Kansas as a slave State. 

He used his influence to obtain by purchase the island 
of Cuba, in order to secure a due balance of power be- 
tween freedom and. slavery. In 1854 he had united 
with John Y. Mason and Pierre Soulé in the “ Ostend 
Manifesto” on the subject of Cuba. His cabinet was 
composed principally of disunionists and their friends, 
namely, John B. Floyd, secretary of war ; Howel) Cobb, 
secretary of the treasury; Jacob Thompson, secretary 
of the interior; Isaac Toucey, secretary of the navy ; 
and Jeremiah S. Black, attorney-general. Before the 
Presidential election of 1860, a large number of mus- 
kets were removed from Northern armories to the 
South, for the benefit of the disunionists. In his last 
message, December, 1860, the President cast on the 
Northern people the blame for the disruption of the 
Union, which was then imminent, and decided that the 
Constitution has not delegated to Congress or to the 
Executive any power to coerce a State or to prevent 
the secession of a State. ‘How easy would it be,” 
says he, “for the American people to settle the slavery 
question forever, and restore peace and harmony to this 
distracted country! They, and they alone, can do it. 
All that is necessary to accomplish the object, and all 
for which the slave States have ever contended, is to be 
let alone. . . . For this [z.2. slavery] the people of the 
North are not more responsible, and have no more right 
to interfere, than with similar institutions in Russia or in 
Brazil.” About the r2th of December, Louis Cass re- 
signed the office of secretary of state, because the Pre- 
sident declined to reinforce Fort Sumter. The move- 
ments which the disunionists initiated to found and fortify 
a Southern Confederacy were facilitated by the supine- 
ness of the outgoing Federal administration. Nearly all 
the forts, arsenals, and custom-houses in the seceded 
States were seized by the insurgents in the winter of 
1860-61. Mr. Buchanan, after his retirement from office, 
resided at Wheatland, near Lancaster, where he died in 
June, 1868. He was never married. He had published 
in 1866 a work entitled “Mr. Buchanan’s Administra- 
tion.” 

See Gree.ey, ‘‘American Conflict,” 2 vols., 1864-66 ; “* Edinburgh 
Review,” vol. civ., 1858, and October, 1860. a 

Buchanan, (ROBER?,) of Glasgow, a Scottish divine 
of the present age. He published “The Ten Years’ 
Conflict, being the History of the Disruption of the 
Church of Scotland,” (2 vols., 1849.) 

Buchanan, (ROBERT,) a British poet, born in the early 
part of the present century, has written works entitled 
“Undertones,” “ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” (Lon- 
don, 1865,) and “ London Poems,” (1866.) 

Buchez, bii’sha’, (PHILIPPE JOSEPH BENJAMIN,) a 
French publicist, republican, and able philosophical wri- 
ter, born at Matagne (Ardennes) in 1796. He advanced 
some original views in his “Science of the Development 
of Humanity,” (1833.) In conjunction with M. Roux, 
he published “The Parliamentary History of the French 
Revolution,” (40 vols., 1833-38.) His most important 
work is his “Complete Treatise on Philosophy, from 
the Catholic and Progressive Point of View,” (‘ Essai 
Wun Traité complet de Philosophie, au Point de Vue de 
Catholicisme et du Progres,” 3 vols., 1840.) He was 
president of the Constituent Assembly on the r5th of 
May, 1848, when that body was invaded by ruffians. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Buchholz, boox’holts, (ANDREW HErNRICH,) a Ger- 
Hee NE of fiction, born at Schéningen im 1607; died 
in 1671. 

Buchholz, (PAUL FERDINAND FRIEDRICH,) a Ger. 
man /i/térateur, born at Altruppin in 1768 ; died in 1843. 

Buchhorn, b66xk’/horn, (KARL LupwiGc BERNHARD,) 
a German artist and amateur, born at Halberstadt in 
1770, became professor of engraving in the Academy of 
Arts at Berlin. He died in 1856, leaving considerable 
bequests to the Academy. 

Buchmann. See BiBLtANDER. 


€as ¢; Gass; B hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; BR, trilled; § as 2; thas in this. ((@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Buchner, book’ner, (AuGusy,} a German scholar, 
professor of poetry and eloquence in the University of 
Wittenberg, born in 1591; died in 1661. 

Buchner, (JOHANN ANDREAS E.ta,) born at Erfurt 
in 1701, was a writer on materia medica, professor of 
medicine at Erfurt and afterwards at Halle, and con- 
sulting physician to the King of Prussia. Died in 1769. 

See BrockHaus, “‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Bucholtzer, boox/olt’ser, (ABRAHAM,) a German 
divine, an intimate friend of Melanchthon, born in 1529. 
He wrote the “ Index Chronologicus,” and other works. 
Died in 1584. 

See Metcuior Apa, ‘ Vitze Theologorum.” 

Bucholz, boox’olts, written also Buchholz, (Sam- 
UEL,) a German historian, born at Pritzwalk in 1717. 
He published, besides other works, a “History of the 
March of Brandenburg,” (1759-75:) Died in 1774. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Buchon, bii’shdn’, (JEAN ALEXANDRE,) a French 
writer, born in the department of Cher in 1791. He 
published a “Life of Tasso,” (1817,) and other works, 
and was a contributor to the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.” 
Died in 1846. 

Buchoz, bii’sho’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a physician and 
botanist, born at*Metz in 1731; died in 1807. He pub- 
lished a “ Natural History of France,” (14 vols., 1776 
et seg.,) and other works. 

Buchwald, booKk’Walt, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a poet 
and /ittérateuy, born at Vienna in 1787. He became in 
1828 professor of French literature at Kiel. 

See his ‘‘ Souvenirs,” (“ Erindringer,’’) 2 vols., 1827-29, and 
Erstew, “ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Buck, (CHARLES,) an English clergyman, born in 
1771. He preached in London and Hackney. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “Theological Dictionary,” 
(1802.) Died in 1815. 

Buck, (Sir GEorGE.) See Puc, (Sir GEORGE.) 

Bucke, bik, (CHARLES,) an English writer, born in 
Suffolk in 1781. He wrote ‘The Beauties, Harmonies, 
and Sublimities of Nature,” (new edition, 1837,) an elo- 
quent work, which was praised by Sir James Mackintosh, 
and “The Book of Human Character.” Died in 1847. 

Buckeridge, buk’rij, or Buck’ridge,(JOuN,) an Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic, born in Wiltshire. He became Bishop 
of Rochester in 1611, and Bishop of Ely in 1626. He 
wrote ‘*Onthe Power of the Pope in Temporal Affairs,” 
(De Potestate Pape in Rebus temporalibus,” 1614.) 
Died in 1631. 

Buckhurst, Lorp. See SACKVILLE, (THOMAS.) 

Buckinck, book’kink, (ARNOLD,) a German of the 
fitteenth century, the first who engraved maps on and 
printed them from copper. An edition of Ptolemy’s 
geography with copper-plate maps, the first known work 
of this kind, was published at Rome by Buckinck in 1478, 

See WALCKENAER, “‘ Vie de Buckinck,”’ in his *‘ Mélanges.”’ 

Buckingham, buk’ing-am, (GEORGE Villiers—vil’- 
yerz,) first DUKE oF, an English courtier, born in Leices- 
tershire in 1592, became in his youth the favourite of 
James I. He obtained in rapid succession the titles of 
baron, viscount, earl, and marquis, and the office of lord- 
admiral of England. He induced Prince Charles to pre- 
sent himself in person at Madridasa suitor of the Infanta 
of Spain, and accompanied him in this romantic adven- 
ture, (1623.) During his absence on this journey he was 
created Duke of Buckingham. His. ascendency con- 
tinued unimpaired after the accession of Charles L, of 
whom the duke was the chief favourite and prime min- 
ister. Heinvolved England ina war with France. His 
insolence, incapacity, and destitution of principle ren- 
dered him very unpopular. He was assassinated in 1628 
by John Felton. 


See H. Worvon, “‘ Short View of the Life of George Villiers,” 1642; 
Mrs. THompson, “ Lite of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham.” 


Buckingham, (GEORGE VILLIERS,) second DUKE 
or, born in 1627, was the son of the preceding. He 
possessed the qualities requisite for a successful courtier, 
and was a man of,profligate habits. In the civil war he 
fought for the king in one action, and subsequently re- 
tired to the continent. After the restoration he ob- 
tained the favour of Charles II., and promoted the fall 
of Clarendon, (1667,) of whom he was a bitter enemy. 


About 1670 he formed the ministry called the ‘ Cabal,” 
of which he was president. Their policy was to make 
the king absolute, by the aid of Louis XIV. of France. 
Died in 1688. 

Buck’ingham, (JAMeEs SILK,) an English traveller, 
born in Cornwall in 1786. He visited Egypt and India 
in 1813, and in 1816 edited a journal in Calcutta, which, 
owing to its censures of the government, was soon sup- 
pressed. After his return to England he published 
several volumes of travels in Palestine, Arabia, etc., 
and subsequently “Travels in the United States and 
Canada,” (9 vols., 1841-43.) He became a member of 
Parliament for Sheffield in 1832. He was an earnest 
advocate of temperance and other social reforms. He 
died in 1855, leaving an unfinished “Autobiography.” 

See “‘ London Quarterly Review” for October and January, 1822, 
and September, 1841. 

Buck’ing-ham, (JosrpH TINKER,) an American jour- 
nalist, born at Windham, Connecticut, in 1779. He edited 
“The New England Galaxy,” (1817-28,) “The Boston 
Courier,” (1824-48,) and ‘‘ The New England Magazine,” 
(1832-36.) He published “Specimens of Newspaper 
Literature, with Personal Memoirs,” (2 vols., 1850,) and 
“* Personal Memoirs and Recollections of Editorial Life,” 
(2 vols., 1852.) Died in 1861. 

Buckingham, (WILLIAM ALFRED,) born in Lebanon, 
Connecticut, in 1804. He became in early life a merchant 
at Norwich, and was for many years engaged in the manu- 
facture of carpets. He was elected Governor of Con- 
necticut by the Republicans in 1858, and was re-elected 
seven times. In 1868 he was chosen a Senator of the 
United States for six years. 

See Harriet B. Stowe, “‘ Men of our Times,”’ 1868. 


Buck’/ingham and Chan/dos, (RICHARD GREN- 
VILLE BRYDGES CHANDOS,) first DUKE OF, an English 
peer, born in 1776, was the son of the second Ear] of 
Temple. He was distinguished as a politician, and voted 
with the Conservatives. Died in 1839. 

Buckingham and Chandos, (RICHARD TEMPLE 
NuGEnvr BRYDGES CHANDOS GRENVILLE,) second DUKE 
oF, born in London in 1797, was a son of the preceding. 
He published “Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of 
George IIL.,” (3 vols.) Died in 1861. 

See ‘‘ Private Diary of Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos,’”? London, 1862. 

Buckinghamshire, btk’ing-am-shir, (JOHN SHEF- 
FIELD,) DUKE OF, son of the Earl of Mulgrave, born in 
1649, learned the art of war under Turenne, became 
keeper of the privy seal under Queen Anne, and died in 
1721. Besides his ‘Essay on Satire” and “Essay on 
Poetry,” and other poems, he wrote “Memoirs” of the 
Revolution of 1688. 

Buck/land, (Cyrus,) an American inventor, master- 
machinist to the United States armory at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was born at Manchester, Connecticut, in 
1779. His principal inventions consist of various kinds 
of machinery for working the gun-stock, comprising four- 
teen different machines, which have been introduced 
into Great Britain and Russia, and a machine for cutting 
the grooves in the barrel of the new rifled musket, by 
which eight barrels are turned off in the time required to 
groove one by the old process, the work being done in a 
much superior manner. 

Buck’land, (FRANCIS TREVELYAN,) an English natu- 
ralist, son of Dr. William Buckland, noticed below, was 
born at Oxford in 1826. He has written, among other 
works, “ Curiosities of Natural History,” (1857 ; 3d series, 
2 vols., 1866,) and a valuable treatise on pisciculture, 
entitled ‘ Fish-Hatching,” (1863.) 

Buckland, (RALPH,) an English Catholic priest, born 
in Somersetshire in 1564, laboured as a missionary in 
England, and wrote several works. Died in 1611. 

Buckland, (WiLitAM,) D.D., F.R.S., an English geo- 
logist, born at Axminster, Devonshire, in 1784, was edu- 
cated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He obtained the 
chair of mineralogy at Oxford in 1813, and was appointed 
reader in geology there about 1818. In 1823 he pub- 
lished “ Religuize Diluvianze.” His most important work 
is the Bridgewater treatise entitled “Geology and Min- 
eralogy considered with Reference to Natural Theology,” 
(1836,) which is highly esteemed. 
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“The extraordinary and inestimable facts,” says the 
“Edinburgh Review” for April, 1837, “which he has 
brought under the grasp of the general reader have been 
illustrated by numerous and splendid embellishments ; 
and, while his descriptions of them are clothed in simple 
and perspicuous language, the general views to which 
they lead have been presented to us in the highest tone of 
lofty and impressive eloquence. We have ourselves never 
perused a work more truly fascinating or more deeply 
calculated to leave abiding impressions on the heart.” 
He became Dean of Westminster in 1845. Died in 1856. 

See, also, ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1823; ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for April and July, 1823, and April, 1824; ‘‘Men I 
have known,” by WILLIAM JERDAN, London, 1866. 

Buckle, bik’el, (HENry THoMAS,) a popular English 
writer, born at Lee in 1822. His father was a wealthy mer- 
chant, and the son received, it is said, a “Jiberal educa- 
tion.” He does not, however, appear to have enjoyed the 
advantages of that thorough mental training which would 
have been so valuable a preparation for the prosecution 
of those philosophic inquiries to which his subsequent 
life was devoted. On the death of his father, in 1840, 
he inherited an ample fortune, which enabled him to in- 
dulge his fondness for books and to give himself up 
wholly to literary pursuits. He is said to have formed 
one of the finest private libraries to be found in Europe. 
In 1857 Mr. Buckle published the first volume of his 
celebrated “‘ History of Civilization in England.” This 
work, characterized as it was by great boldness of thought 
and vigour of style, produced no little sensation in Ame- 
rica, as well as in Great Britain. By one class of critics 
it was received with the warmest admiration, while by 
another class it was severely criticised, and by some it 
was condemned in unmeasured terms. This wide di- 
versity of opinion respecting the merits of the work was 
doubtless chiefly due to’ the great diversity in the pre- 
conceived views of its readers, but perhaps also in no 
small degree to the peculiar genius of the writer. Al- 
though not remarkable for the closeness of his reasoning 
or for the accuracy of his knowledge,* Mr. Buckle had 


* Those who have carefully read his History and taken the trouble 
to examine the facts and authorities which he cites to prove his posi- 
tions, will scarcely question the justice of these strictures. It may 
not, however, be superfluous to call attention to one or two examples 
in support of what we have said above. In attempting to prove his 
theory respecting the predominant influence of physical circumstances 
on the character of nations, he contrasts Greece and India. In the 
former, we are told, the people are self-reliant and aspiring ; in the Jat- 
ter, they are the victims of a grovelling superstition. He speaks of 
the religion of India as ‘‘a system of complete and unmitigated terror.”’ 
“In Greece,’”’ says Mr. Buckle, ‘‘ we for the first time meet with hero- 
worship,—that is, the deification of mortals,’’ (vol. i. chap. ii.) Now, it 
so happens that in India, for the last twenty-five hundred years, the 
deification of mortals has prevailed to an extent wholly unparalleled in 
the history of the human race. Not only was every Brahman considered 
to be ‘‘something transcendently divine,’’ but he was supposed to pos- 
sess the highest attribute of godhead, that of creation,— of ‘‘ framing 
other worlds” and “giving being to new gods and mortals.”” (See ‘‘ {n- 
stitutes of Manu,” chap. 1x. 313, 315. 319.) This was the doctrine of 
Brahmanism, If we look at the great offshoots of that system, viz., 
the religion of the Booddhists (strictly so called) and of the Jains, the 
case is still stronger against Mr. Buckle’s theory ; for with the latter 
the PRINCIPAL DEITIES, and with the former the ONLY DEITIES, WERE 
DEIFIED MORTALS. (See “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. ix. p. 288; Hardy’s 
“Manual of Booddhism;” also article GAuTAMA in the present 
work.) Mr. Buckle’s mistake on this point is the more remarkable, 
as it has the most vital connection with the fundamental doctrine of 
his system. It is true, he quotes Mr. Colebrooke to the effect that 
deified heroes formed no part of the religion of the Vedas; it should, 
however, be remembered that the religion of the Vedas was that of 
the Aryans soon after their arrival in India, adopted (as we may rea- 
sonably suppose) before the climate and other physical conditions had 
yet had time to produce their full effect upon the minds of the new 
whabitants ; and that the “‘ deification of mortals,’ which Mr. Buckle 
cites as proof of a self-reliant or anti-superstitious tendency, prevailed 
to its fullest extent after all the physical conditions belonging to India 
had had the amplest scope for exercising their utmost influence. 
From the foregoing facts and considerations the reader can judge of 
the truth of Mr. Buckle’s assertion that ‘‘the tendency of Asiatic 
[z.e. Hindoo] civilization was to widen the distance between men and 
their deities.’ (!) Mr, Buckle commits an error scarcely less import- 
ant in regard to Spain. (See “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1861.) 

As one out of many instances of defective reasoning to be found in 
his works, we may cite his argument intended to prove that in all the 

reat movements of society the progress is due to the intellect alone. 
(See vol. i. chap. iv.) Having shown to his own satisfaction that the 
progress of society must be the result either of the intellect or the moral 
sentiments, and that it cannot be owing to moral influences alone, he 
jumps to the conclusion that the intellectual power only is “the real 
mover’? of society, assuming, “so contrary to all we know of nature, 
that a phenomenon cannot have more than one cause.” (See Mill’s 
“System of Logic,’’ book v. chap. iii. 7.) 
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the power of presenting his ideas with extraordinary 
distinctness and force, so that, however he may fail to 
convince, he seldom or never fails to arouse attention and 
awaken thought. If we are not mistaken, his influence 
upon the minds of his readers is owing not so much to 
the severity of his logic or the weight of his authorities, 
as to the ardour of his temperament and the energy of 
his will. Those who read his pages may be compared 
to men listening to an earnest and gifted orator, who 
carries his hearers along with him mainly by the intensity 
and force of his own convictions. Those alone, it would 
seem, are able to resist the fascination of his genius who, 
from prejudice or from philosophy, are predetermined 
not to yield, or to yield only after their reason is fully 
convinced. We would not intentionally undervalue Mr. 
Buckle’s extraordinary powers. We freely concede to 
him the possession of vast stores of information, as well 
as great affluence of thought. But these seeming advan- 
tages may to an ardent mind—especially if it have a 
strong bias towards controversy* — become an impedi- 
ment, rather than a help, in its efforts to arrive at the 
truth, In its eager desire to build up an intellectual 
system, it will often unconsciously seize with avidity on 
such facts as may happen to favour its preconceived theo- 
ries, and as unconsciously reject or ignore those of an 
opposite character. 

In 1861 a second volume of Mr. Buckle’s History made 
its appearance ; but it did not excite so great an interest 
as the first had done. It may be that the novelty which 
gave attraction to the first was wanting; it is also pro- 
bable that Mr. Buckle’s impaired health prevented him 
from doing as full justice to his subject as he would have 
done under more favourable circumstances. In the lat- 
ter part of 1861, with a view to recruit his failing health, 
he set out on a tourin the Levant. He died at Damas- 
cus on the 29th of May, 1862. 

See “Westminster Review,”’ vol. lxviii., 1857; “‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for April, 1858, and July, r86r, pp. 189-90; ‘* Quarterly Re- 
view” for July, 1858; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for November, 1861 ; 
‘“* Wraser’s Magazine” for September, 1862, also October, 1857, and Au- 
gust, 1863; FRoups, “Lecture on the Science of History,” in his 
“Short Studies on Great Subjects,” vol. i., 1867; CHARLES HALE, 


‘** Personal Reminiscences of the Jate Henry Vhomas Buckle,’’ pub- 
lished in the “‘ Atlantic Monthly” for April, 1863. 


Biickler. See SCHINDERHANNES, 

Buck’man, (JAMEs,) an English naturalist, born at 
Cheltenham about 1816, was professor at the Agricul- 
tural College of Cirencester for many years. He pub- 
lished several works on botany, geology, and agriculture, 

Buck’/min-ster, (JOSEPH,) an American orthodox cler- 
gyman, born at Rutland, Massachusetts, in 1751, gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1770. He was ordained pastor 
of the North Church of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
in 1779. He was an eloquent and popular preacher, and 
was distinguished for the fervour of his devotional exer- 
cises. His sermons produced emotion rather than con- 
viction. Died in 1812. 


See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of J. Buckminster,” by his daughter, 
Exiza B. Leg, 1851. 


Buckminster, (JOSEPH STEVENS,) an eloquent Uni- 
tarian minister, a son of the preceding, was born in 
Portsmouth in 1784. He graduated at Harvard with 
distinction in 1800, and became in 1804 pastor of the 
Brattle Street Church, Boston, one of the largest and 
most intelligent congregations in New England. He ac- 
quired a high reputation as a preacher anda scholar. In 
1806 he made a voyage to Europe for his health. He 
superintended the publication of Griesbach’s ‘New 
Testament” in 1808, Died in 1812. 

See a “ Memoir of J. S. Buckminster,” prefixed to his works, 2 


vols. ; Griswop, “ Prose Writers of America ;” Spracug, “ Ameri- 
can Pulpit,” vol. viii. 


Btick’ner, (SIMON BoLivaR,) an American general, 
born in Kentucky about 1824, graduated at West Point 
in 1844, He was commander of the State Guard of 
Kentucky in 1861, and took arms against the Union in | 
the autumn of that year. He was one of the generals 
of the garrison of Fort Donelson when it was attacked 
by General Grant. The chief command of the fort was 


* “ His [Mr. Buckle’s] controversial ardour is not only a heat, but 
a blaze, and frequently dazzles the eye of his understanding.”” See, 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly” for January, 1863, ‘‘Mr. Buckle as a 
Thinker,” an article which is well worthy of perusal by all who 
would form a just estimate of Mr, Buckle’s system of philosophy. 


—_—_—— 
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transferred by General Floyd to Buckner, who surren- 
dered on the 16th of February, 1862. He commanded a 
corps at Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863. 

‘ Buckridge. See BUCKERIDGE. 

Buckstone, (JOHN BALDWIN,) an English comic 
actor and dramatist, born in the Isle of Wight about 
1800. Among his plays are “Jack Sheppard,” “The 
Wreck Ashore,” and * Victorine.” 

Bucquet, bii’kd’, (JEAN Baprisrer,) a French physi- 
cian and chemist, born in Paris in 1746; died in 1780. 

Bucquoi, bii/kwa’/, (CHARLES BONAVENTURE de 
Longueval—deh ldng’val’,) a celebrated general in the 
Thirty Years’ war, born in 1561, entered early into the 
Spanish army destined to the war then raging in the 
Netherlands. Having afterwards passed into the service 
of Austria, he totally defeated the revolted Protestants 
of Bohemia, near Prague, in 1620. He was killed while 
besieging Neuhausel, in Hungary, in 1621. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Bucquoy, van, van bii’kwa’, (JaKon,) a Dutch trav- 
eller, born at Amsterdam in 1693; died in 1760. 

Buddaus or Buddaeus, bodd-da/ts, or Budde, 
bddd’deh, (JOHANNES FRANCISCUS,) a German Lutheran 
theologian, historian, and voluminous writer, born at 
Anclam, in Pomerania, in 1667, became professor of 
moral philosophy at Halle, and afterwards of theology 
at Jena. Died in 1729. 

See Nic&éron, “‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Buddadus or Buddaeus, written also Buddeus, 
(KARL FRANZ,) a writer on philosophy, etc., son of the 
preceding, born at Halle in 1695, filled several high offices 
at Weimar and Gotha. Died in 1753. 

See his autobiographic *‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten meines Lebens,”’ 1748 ; 
J. A. Loewe, “ Gedichtnisspredigt auf den Vice-Kanzler Buddeus,”’ 
1753- 

Bud/den, (JoHN,) an English scholar, and professor 
of civil law at Oxford, born in 1566; died in 1620, 

Buddha. See BooppHa. 

Budé, bii’da’, (GuILLAUME,) [Lat. GuLteL’/mus Bu- 
D#@/US,| a distinguished scholar, author of a work of 
great merit on ancient coins, entitled ‘‘ De Asse,” (1514,) 
was born in Paris in 1467. He was suspected of favouring 
the Reformation. Budé is said to have been the most 
learned man in France at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He was a friend of Erasmus, and was patron- 
ized by Francis I., who appointed him in 1522 master of 
requests. He was well versed in Greek, and wrote “ Com- 
mentaries on the Greek Tongue.” Died in 1540. 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Louis Le Roy, 


a 


“Vita G. Budzi, Parisiensis,’’ 1540; D. Repitr#, “‘G. Budé, Restau- 
rateur des Etudes Grecques en France,’’ 1846; Nictron, ‘Mé- 
moires ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Budée, bii’da’, (ADRIEN QUENTIN,) a French //#é- 
rateuy and mathematician, born in Paris in 1748; died 
in 1826. 

Buder, boo/der, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB,) a learned 
German jurist and historian, born in Upper Lusatia in 
1693, became professor of jurisprudence at Jena in 1734, 
and died in 1763. © 

Budes, de, deh biid, (SYLVESTRE,) a French soldier 
and companion-in-arms of Du Guesclin. Died in 1379. 

Biidg’ell, (EusTACE,) an English essayist, born near 
Exeter in 1685, was a relative of Joseph Addison, who 
procured for him a clerkship in the civil service. He 
wrote for the “Spectator” numerous papers with the 
signature of “X,” and was suspected of forging the will 
of Tindal, by which £2000 were bequeathed to Budgell. 
-He lost £20,000 in the South Sea bubble. He drowned 
himself in 1736. 

Biidg’ett, (SAMUEL,) a wealthy English merchant and 
philanthropist, born near Bristol in 1794. His extra- 
ordinary talent for business and energy of character en- 
abled him to amass a large fortune, a great part of which 
he spent in acts of beneficence and in efforts to improve 
the condition of the poor in the vicinity. Died in 1851. 

See ‘‘'The Successful Merchant: Sketches of the Life, etc, of 
Samuel Budgett,” by Witt1am ArtHuR, London, 1853. 

Budha. See Booppua. 

Budrio. See Lippi, (GIAcoMo.) 

Bueil. See BuIL. 

Bueil, de, deh bul or buh’ye, (JEANn,) Count of San- 
cerre, (sON’saik’,) a noted French warrior, contemporary 
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with Joan of Arc. He became admiral of France about 
1450, and was surnamed “the Scourge of the English.” 

Buel, (JESSE,) an American journalist, born at Cov- 
entry, Connecticut, in 1778, established about 1813 the 
Albany “Argus,” a Democratic journal, which has had a 
powerful influence in the politics of New York. Having 
severed his connection with it in 1821, he applied him- 
self to the pursuits of agriculture, and in 1834 published 
the first number of the Albany “Cultivator,” which he 
conducted for six years. Mr. Buel contributed to pro- 
mote a taste for agricultural pursuits by his addresses on 
agriculture in different parts of the country, served repeat- 
edly in the Jegislature, and was at one time judge of the 
county court. He was author of “The Farmer’s Instruc- 
tor” and “The Farmer’s Companion.” Died in 1839. 

Bu/ell, (Don Cartos,) an American general, born in 
Ohio about 1818, graduated at West Point in 1841. He 
gained the rank of captain about 1848. In November, 
1861, he was appointed commander of the department 
of Kentucky, with the rank of brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers. He became a major-general in March, 1862, 
and was ordered to move the army of the Ohio (which 
he commanded) to Tennessee and to join that of General 
Grant. He arrived at Pittsburg Landing on the evening 
of April 6, and contributed to the victory on the 7th 
of that month. In June, 1862, he moved his army from 
Corinth towards Chattanooga; but before he reached 
that place he was required to oppose General Bragg, 
who invaded Kentucky in September and threatened 
Louisville. General Buell arrived at Louisville about 
the 24th of September. On the 1st of October he*moved 
in pursuit of the enemy, who had captured Lexington 
and Frankfort. An indecisive battle was fought at Per- 
ryville, October 8, between the army of General Bragg 
and a part of Buell’s army. Ghnnral Biase escaped into 
Tennessee with immense spoils. General Buell, who 
was considered dilatory and too “conservative,” was re- 
moved from the command in October, 1862. He resigned 
his commission in June, 1864. 

Buelow. See BULOw. , 

Buesching. See BUSCHING. 

Buettner. See BUTTNER. 

Buffalmacco, boof-fal-mak’ko, (BUONAMICO DI CRIS- 
TOFANO,) a Florentine painter, born about 1262, was a 
pupil of Andrea Tafi. He is celebrated in the *‘ Deca- 
merone” of Boccaccio. Died about 1340. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters.” 


Buffier, bii’fe-a’, (CLAUDE,) an eminent grammarian 
and philosopher, born of French parents in Poland in 
1661. He entered the order of Jesuits, and settled in 
Paris. He showed an excellent faculty of analysis in 
his ‘‘ French Grammar,” which formed part of his “ Cours 
général et particulier des Sciences,” (1732.) Among his 
works (which seem to be more highly esteemed by the 
British than by the French) is a ‘Treatise on Primary 
Truths,” (1717.) Died in 1737. 

Buffon, de, deh bii’fon’, | pron. sometimes Anglicized 
as bif’fon,] (GEORGES Louis LECLERC,) COMTE, an illus- 
trious French naturalist and philosopher, born at Mont- 
bard, in Burgundy, on the 7th of September, 1707. He 
was a son of Benjamin Leclerc, a counsellor of the par- 
liament of Dijon, from whom he inherited a competent 
fortune, and was liberally educated. After he left col- 
lege he travelled, in company with Lord Kingston, in 
Italy and England. In 1735 he produced a translation 
of Newton’s “Treatise on Fluxions.” He tested by ex- 
periments the probability of the statement that Archi- 
medes set fire to the Roman fleet by burning-mirrors, and 
he succeeded in igniting wood at the distance of two 
hundred French feet. In 1739 he was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences and appointed intendant of the 
royal garden, (‘Jardin du Roi.”) Thenceforth he devoted 
himself as “the high-priest and interpreter of Nature.” 

In 1749 he published the first three volumes of his great 
work, “Histoire naturelle, générale et particuliére,” in 
which he was assisted by Daubenton, who had charge of 
the department of anatomy and of those parts of the 
work which required patient and minute investigation, 
All the brilliant passages, all the general theories, the de- 
scription of the habits and manners of animals and of the 
grand phenomena of nature, are from the pen of Buffon. 
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Twelve other volumes were issued between 1749 and 
1767, after which were added eight volumes containing 
the History of Birds, in which Daubenton had no share, 
his place beirg supplied by Gueneau de Montbelliard 
and Abbé Bexon. Buffon himself wrote five volumes on 
Minerals, published between 1783 and 1785. Commenting 
on this work, Condorcet remarks, ‘‘M. de Buffon is poet- 
ical in his descriptions ; but, like all great poets, he knows 
how to render interesting the delineation of natural ob- 
jects by blending with them moral ideas which affect the 
soul, at the same time that the imagination is amused 
or astonished.” Buffon was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1753, and married Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Belin in 1762. Among his greatest productions is 
the “EK poques de la Nature,” (‘‘ Epochs of Nature,”’) con- 
tained in the Supplement to his Natural History. Never 
perhaps was any literary reputation more rapidly or more 
widely established than that of Buffon after his great 
work was given to the world. By demonstrating the 
unity of the human species, Buffon prepared the way for 
the labours of Camper, Blumenbach, and Cuvier. Among 
his important contributions to the philosophy of natural 
history is the law of the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals depending on climate and other physical conditions. 
He also has the credit of discovering that the test of a 
species consists in fecundity, or power to propagate itself. 
About 1776 he received the title of Count de Buffon from 
the King of France. He had one son, who served in the 
army, obtained the rank of major or colonel, and was ex- 
ecuted in the reign of terror for the crime of belonging to 
the aristocracy. Buffon died in Paris on the 16th of April, 
1788. He had received from nature an imposing figure 
and an eminently noble countenance, bearing the impress 
of high intelligence and wisdom. Besides the works 
above mentioned, he left, unfinished, a “ Dissertation on 
Style,” in which occurs the celebrated phrase, Le style est 
de Vhomme. 

See Convorcert, ‘‘ Floge de Buffon ;” Cuvier, “ Eloge de Buffon,” 
prefixed to an edition of the ‘‘ Natural History,”’ 36 vols., 1826; FLou- 
RENS, ‘‘ Buffon; Hjstoire de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages,’’? 1844; en- 
larged edition of the same, 1850; A. DE CHESNEL, “‘ Vie de Buffon,” 
1843; ANDRE AuUDE, “‘ Vie privée de Buffon,”’ 1788. 

Bu’ford, (ABRAHAM,) a native of Kentucky, who be- 
came a brigadier-general in the Confederate service in 
1861. 

Buford, (JoHN,) an American major-general, born in 
Kentucky about 1827. He graduated at West Point in 
1848, and gained the rank of captain before the civil war. 
In the summer of 1862 he was appointed a brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He obtained command of a brigade 
of cavalry about August, 1862, served at the battle of 
Antietam, September 17, and distinguished himself as a 
cavalry officer in several actions. He rendered important 
services at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. Died of fever at 
Washington in December of the same year. 

Buford, (NAPOLEON BONAPARYTE,) an American gen- 
eral, a half-brother of the preceding, was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1807. He graduated at West Point in 1827. 
He was appointed a brigadier-general in April, 1862, and 
obtained command of a brigade of Federal cavalry in 
July of that year. 

Bugeaud de la Piconnerie, bii’zh6/deh 1% pe’kon‘re’, 
(THOMAS RoBERT,) Duc d’Isly, a celebrated French mar- 
shal, born at Limoges in 1784. He served in the Span- 
ish campaigns from 1810 to 1814, and attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He went over to Napoleon on 
his return from Elba, and in the revolution of 1830 gave 
in his adhesion to Louis Philippe, by whom he was cre- 
ated marshal of France. Being appointed to a command 
in Algeria, he gained several victories, and in 1837 he 
concluded with Abd-el-Kader the treaty of Tafna. In 1840 
he became governor-general of the French possessions 
in Africa. In the course of the three ensuing years he 
subjected the whole country from Tunis to Morocco, 
In 1844 hostilities commenced between the French and 
the Emperor of Morocco, whom Bugeaud defeated at 
Isly in the same year. Having been recalled in 1847, 
he was selected to command the army and national guard 
at Paris on the 24th of February, 1848, Died in 1849. 

See Brsancenez, ‘ Biographie compléte de M. le Maréchal Bu- 


geaud,”’ 1849; C. Prrors, “ Souvenirs du Maréchal Bugeaud,”’ 2 vois., 
1845, 


Bugenhagen, boo’cen-ha’cen, (JOHANN,) surnamed 
POMERA/NUS, a German Protestant reformer, born near 
Stettin, in Pomerania, in 1485. He became professor of 
theology, and pastor at Wittenberg, in 1522. He wrote 
an “Explanation of the Psalms,” and other religious 
works, and assisted Luther in translating the Bible. He 
was a devoted friend of the great Reformer, and preached 
his funeral sermon. Died in 1558. 

See JAENCKE, “‘ Leben J. Bugenhagen’s,’’ 1730; J. C. Lance, “J. 
Bugenhagens Leben,” 1731; F. C. Krarv, “De J. Bugenhagii Po- 
merani Meritis,”’ etc., 1831; BrESNER, ‘* Leben des H. Rubenow und 
des J. Bugenhagen,’’ 1837; F. Kocu, “ Erinnerungen an J. Bugenha- 
gen,”? 1817. 

Bugge, booc’ceh, (THOMAS,) an eminent Danish as- 
tronomer, born in 1740 at Copenhagen, where he became 
professor of mathematics and astronomy in 1777. He 
published “Elements of Spherical and Theoretical As- 
tronomy,” (1796,) “Elements of Abstract Mathematics,” 
and an excellent treatise on Surveying. He was a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, and perpetual secretary of 
the Society of Sciences of Denmark. Died in 1815. 

See Jonas Cotttn, “Mindetale over T, Bugge og C. Colbjoern- 
sen,”’ 1815. 

Bugiardini, boo-jar-dee’nee, (GIULTANO,) a mediocre 
Italian painter, born at Florence in 1480, was an asso- 
ciate or friend of Michael Angelo. Died in 1552. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Buglio, bool’yo, (Luici,) a Sicilian Jesuit and mis- 
sionary, born at Palermo in 1606, went to China in 1637, 
where he died in 1682. 

Bugnyon, biin’yén’, [ Lat. BUGNO/NIUS, | (PHILIBERT,) 
a French advocate and /7/térateur, native of Macon. Died 
in 1590. 

Bugrow. See Boocrov. 

Buhle, boo’leh, (JOHANN GOTTLIEB,) a learned Ger- 
man writer, born at Brunswick in 1763, became professor 
of philosophy at Gottingen in 1787, and afterwards taught 
in his native city. Died in 1821. Besides a multitude 
of other works, he wrote a “ History of Modern Phi- 
losophy.” 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Buil, boo-eel’, written also Bueil, a Benedictine monk 
of Catalonia, sent by Ferdinand and Isabella to preach 
the gospel in the West Indies, of which he is regarded 
as the first patriarch. He is chiefly known from having 
been one of the most bitter enemies of Columbus. 

Buister, bois’ter, (PHILIPPUS,) a Flemish sculptor, 
born at Brussels in 1595, worked in Paris ; died in 1688. 

Bujault, bii’zhd’, (JAcqurs,) a French rural econo- 
mist, born near Bressuire in 1771; died in 1842. 

Bulzus. See Boutay. : 

Bu-lar’ehus, [Fr. BuLarque, biilark’,] a Greek 
painter mentioned by Pliny, lived about 700 B.c. 

Biilau, bii’/]6w, (FRIEDRICH,) a German writer on his- 
tory and political economy, born at Freyberg, in Saxony, 
in 1805. He became professor of philosophy at Leipsic 
in 1836. He published, besides other works, “‘ Histori- 
sche Hausbibliothek,” (‘‘ Historical Family Library,”’) of 
which the 36th volume appeared in 1855. 

Bulbun. See BALBAN. 

Bulfinger, bool’fing’er, (GEORG BERNHARD,) a Ger- 
man professor of theology at Tubingen, born in 1693; 
died in 1750. 

Bulgarin. See BOOLGARIN. 

Bulgaris. See EUGENIUS BULGARIS, 

Biilk’ley, (CHARLES,) an English dissenting minister, 
born in London in 1719, was a grandson of Matthew 
Henry the commentator. He published “ Discourses 
on the Parables and Miracles of Christ,” (4 vols., 1771.) 
Died in 1797. 

Bilk/ley, (PErTER,) the first minister of Concord, 
Massachusetts, was born in Bedfordshire in 1583. He 
emigrated to America in 1635. Died in 16509. 

Bull, (GEorGE,) a learned English ecclesiastic, born 
at Wells in 1634, became Bishop of Saint David’s in 
1705, and died in 1710. He wrote, besides other works, 
a ‘“ Defence of the Nicene Faith,” (“Defensio Fidei Ni- 
cenz,” 1685-88,) which has been applauded in all parts 
of Christendom. 

See Netson, “Life of G, Bull,” 1717. 

Bull, (JouN,) an eminent English composer and mu- 
sician, born in Somersetshire about 1563. He became 
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organist to the Royal Chapel in 1591. The authorship 
of the anthem ‘‘God save the King” is ascribed to him 
by some writers. He died about 1625. 

Bull, bool, (OLE BoRNEMANN,) a celebrated Norwe- 
gian violinist, born at Bergen in 1810. Having studied 
a short time under Spohr, at Cassel, he went to seek his 
fortune in Paris. Here he was reduced to such distress 
that he was on the point of committing suicide, when he 
was relieved by a lady of rank. A concert which he gave 
soon atter furnished him with the means of visiting Italy, 
where his performances were received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Having met with the same brilliant success 
in Paris, London, and the principal capitals of Europe, 
he set out about 1845 for America. He purchased 
about 120,000 acres of Jand in Pennsylvania, where he 
founded a Swedish colony, to which he gave the name 
ot Oleona. ‘ 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon ;’ 
graphie Générale.” 

Bull, bool, (WILLIAM,) an American physician, born 
in South Carolina in 1710, became lieutenant-governor 
of his native State in 1764. Died in 1791. 

Bullant, biil6én’, (JEAN,) a celebrated French archi- 
tect, born about 1520. He erected for Catherine de 
Médicis a palace called at first Hétel de la Reine, and 
afterwards Hétel de Soissons. He was architect of some 
parts of the Tuileries, was patronized by several kings 
of France, and contributed much to the restoration of 
the classical or Roman style. Died in 1578. 

Bullard, b60l’/lard, (ARTEMAS,) an American divine, 
born at Northbridge, Massachusetts, in 1802, became in 
1838 pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Saint 
Louis. He was killed by a railroad-accident in 1855. 

Bullard, (HENRY ADAms,) an American lawyer, born 
at Groton, Massachusetts, in 1788, removed to Louisiana. 
He was elected a member of Congress in 1831, and again 
about 1848. Died in 1851. 

Bullen, (ANN.) See BOLEYN. 

Bulier, bodl/ler, (Right Hon. CHARLES,) a distin- 
guished Liberal statesman, born at Calcutta in 1806. 
Having graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828, 
he was elected member of Parliament for West Looe, in 
Cornwall, in 1830. From 1832 till 1848 he represented 
Liskeard in Parliament, and distinguished himself by his 
opposition to the corn-laws and his advocacy of various 
reforms. He was successively appointed queen’s counsel, 
member of the privy council, 1847, and president of the 
poor-law commission about the end of the same year. 
He was a contributor to the “Edinburgh” and “ West- 
minster” Reviews and other periodicals. Died in 1848. 

Buller, (Sir FRANCcIs,) an English judge, born in 
Cornwall] in 1745, was a grandson of Allen, Earl] Bathurst. 
He published an “Introduction to the Law relative to 
Trials at Nisi Prius,” (1767; 7thed., 1817.) Died in 1800. 

See Foss, ** The Judges of England,”’ vol. viii. 


Bullet, biil4’, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a learned French 
theologian, born at Besangon in 1699; died in 1775. 

Bulleyn, b6d0l/lin, (WILLIAM,) an English physician 

in the time of Henry VIII., born about 1500; died in 
1570. 
Bulliard, biile-4r’, (PIERRE.) a French botanist and 
artist, born near Langres about 1742; died in 1793. He 
wrote “Flora Parisiensis,” (6 vols., 1774,) a ‘ History of 
Poisonous Plants,” (1784,) and other works. 

Bullinger, bddl/ling-er, (HEINRICH,) a Swiss Protest- 
ant reformer of high reputation, born in the canton of 
Aargau in 1504. While pursuing his studies he is said 
to have supported himself for several years as a street- 
musician. He was an intimate friend of Zwingle, whom 
he succeeded as pastor at Zurich in 1531. Several vol- 
umes of his sermons have been published. Died in 1575. 

See Lavater, ‘fVom Leben Heinrich Bullingers,’’ 1576; Brock- 
Haus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon ;’"" MELCHIOR ADAM, ‘ Vitae Theo- 
logorum Germanorum ;” Josras SimueEr, “* Narratio de Ortu et Vita 
H. Bullingeri,”? 1573; SALomon Hess, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte Mag, H, 
Bullingers,”’ 2 vols., 1828. 

Bullinger, (JOHANN BALTHASAR,) a Swiss painter and 
engraver, born at Langenau in 1713, was first professor 
in the school of design at Zurich. Died about 1790. 

Bullion, de, deh bii’le-dn’,(CLAUDE,) a superintendent 
of the finances under Louis XIII, Under his direction, in 
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1640, louis-d’ors (the earliest gold coins of France) were 
first made. Hence, perhaps, the .origin of the English 
term ‘ bullion.” 

See BLANCHARD, “‘ Histoire des Présidents de Paris.” 


Bullions, bodol’yonz, (PETER,) a distinguished scholar 
and educational writer, professor of Greek and Latin in 
the Albany Academy, was born in Perthshire, Scotland, 
in 1791. His series of Latin, Greek, and English gram- 
mars and readers are among the most popular in use. 
Died in 1864. 

Bullioud, bii‘le-oo’, (SyMPHORIEN,) Bishop of Sois- 
sons, and governor of Milan, born at Lyons in 1480; 
died in 1533. 

Bull’ock, (WILLIAM F.,) an American jurist, born in 
Fayette county, Kentucky, in P807. Having served 
several terms in the State legislature, he was appointed, 
in 1846, judge of the fifth judicial district, and in 1849 
became professor of the law of real property, etc. in 
the University of Louisville. 

See Livincston’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 


Bulmer, bd0l’/mer, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English 
printer, born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1758. He printed, 
among other works, a magnificent edition of Shakspeare, 
regarded as equal to anything ever produced in this de- 
partment of art. Died in 1830. 

Bitilow or Buelow, bii’/lo, (AUGUST FRIEDRICH WIL- 
IIELM,) a German jurist, born at Vorden, in Westphalia, 
in 1762; died in 1817. 

Bulow, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) COUNT, a Prussian 
general, born in Mecklenburg in 1755, particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in the campaigns of 1813 and 1815. 
In the latter he commanded under Bliicher ; and by the 
promptitude and celerity of his march to reach the field 
of Waterloo on the evening of the 18th of June, he 
contributed materially to the victory gained by the allies 
on that memorable day. Died in 1816. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Bulow, (HEINRICH,) BARON, a German diplomatist, 
born at Schwerin in 1790, was a son-in-law of the cele- 
brated William von Humboldt, whom he accompanied 
to London as secretary of embassy in 1817. He was 
ambassador to London in 1827; and in 1842 was appointed 
minister of foreign affairs. IIe resigned in 1844. Died 
in 1846. 

Biilow, (HENRY WILLIAM,) a talented though eccen- 
tric and visionary person, brother of Friedrich Wilhelm, 
noticed above, born about 1760, became successively a 
soldier, an actor, and a preacher of Swedenborgianism. 
After trying his fortune in the United States, he went to 
France, where he wrote a work on military tactics, which, 
from its singularity, procured him the name of ‘Tactician 
Biilow.” He subsequently visited England, and then re- 
turned to his native country, where, having incurred the 
suspicion of the government, he was arrested, and died in 
prison in 1807, (or, according to Oettinger, in 1816.) 

See Jutius von Voss, “‘H. von Buelow; nach seinem Talent- 
Reichthum, etc.,’’ 1807. 

Biilow, (LUDWIG FRIEDRICH VICTOR HANS,) COUNT, 
a Prussian statesman, born near Brunswick in 1774. 
After the peace of Tilsit he became a member of the 
state council of the kingdom of Westphalia, and in 
1808 minister of finance, commerce, and the treasury. 
In 1813 he was appointed minister of state and finance 
by the King of Prussia, Died in 1825. 

See F. Cramer, “‘ Leben des Grafen von Biilow,”’ 1821. 

Biilow, von, fon bii’lo, (JOHANN,) a Danish gentle- 
man, distinguished as a patron of literary men, was born 
in Funen in 1751. He became a marshal in 1784, and 
director of the royal museums in 1791. Many Danish 
authors and artists were liberally patronized by him. 
Died in 1828. 

Biilow, von, fon bii/lo, (KARL EpuARD,) a German 
novelist and /#érateur, born in the duchy of Saxony in 
1803, He published in 1834 his ‘ Novellenbuch,” con- 
taining one hundred tales imitated and selected from 
the French, Spanish, Italian, etc. He also translated 
into German Manzoni’s “ Promessi Sposi,” (1828.) 

Biilow-Cummerow, von, fon bii’/lo kd0m’meh-ro, 
(ERNSt?,) a German jurist and writer, born in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin in 1775. 
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Biiloz, bii’lo’, (FRANGoIS,) a Swiss /ittévateur, born 
near Geneva in 1803. He settled in Paris, and founded 
in 1831 the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,” a periodical of 
high reputation, issued twice a month. ‘ 

Bul/strode, (Epwarp,) an English jurist, born in 
1588, published “ Reports in King’s Bench,” Died in 
1659. 

Bulstrode, (Sir RicHARD,) a son of the preceding, 
was a royalist in the civil war. He wrote “Essays on 
Manners and Morals,” (1715.) He is said to have at- 
tained the age of one hundred and one years. 

Bulteau, biil’to’, (Louts,) a French writer, born at 
Rouen in 1625, published an ‘Essay on the Monastic 
History of the East,” and other works. Died in 1693. 

Bulwer, bool/wer, (EpwarD GEORGE EARLE Lyv- 
TON,) Baron Lytton, a distinguished British novelist, 
was born at Heydon Hall, in Norfolk, in 1805. His 
father, William [Earle Bulwer, who at one time was 
brigadier-general in the army, belonged to one of the 
oldest families of Norfolk. His mother, Elizabeth B. 
Lytton, a wealthy heiress, was descended from an ancient 
family of Knebworth, in Hertfordshire. Edward was 
the youngest of three sons, and was carefully educated 
under the superintendence of his mother, who possessed 
a decided taste for literature, and is said to have con- 
tributed not a little towards giving form and direction to 
the intellectual powers of her gifted son. He entered 
Cambridge, and graduated at Trinity Hall in 1826. The 
chancellor’s prize for English verse had been awarded 
to him for his poem on “ Sculpture” in 1825. On his 
return from a tour through France, he published in 1827 
his first novel, ‘ Falkland.” In 1828 appeared “ Pelham, 
or the Adventures of a Gentleman,” a work, in spite of 
its extravagances, of considerable merit, and evincing 
powers of no common order. It was followed by “The 
Disowned,” (1828,) ‘‘ Devereux,” (1829,) “Paul Clif- 
ford,” (1830,) “The Siamese Twins,” a satirical poem, 
(1831,) and ‘Eugene Aram,” (1832.) The hero of the 
last-named novel had taught, it is said, in the family of 
Bulwer’s grandfather, from which circumstance the au- 
thor had felt a peculiar and deep interest in his tragic 
history. About the year 1831 he became editor of the 
** New Monthly Magazine.” He was returned to Parlia- 
ment the same year as member for Saint Ives, and, after 
the passage of the Reform Bill, was elected by the city of 
Lincoln, which he continued to represent in the House 
of Commons till 1841. ‘England and the English,” 
sketches of English society and literature, appeared in 
1833. His health having failed, in consequence of the 
intense application of his mind, he visited Germany and 
Italy in 1833-34, and soon after he published “The Pil- 
grims of the Rhine,” and ‘The Last Days of Pompeii ;” 
then followed “ Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes,”’ (1835.) 
The same year appeared “The Student,” consisting of 
his contributions to the ““New Monthly Magazine.” He 
published in 1837 a work, historical and critical, entitled 
“ Athens: its Rise and Fall.” In 1837 also another novel, 
“Ernest Maltravers,” was given to the world ; and soon 
after a continuation of the same, entitled ‘ Alice, or the 
Mysteries.” He had brought out in 1836 an unsuccessful 
play called ““The Duchess of La Valliére.” In 1838 
appeared his drama entitled “The Lady of Lyons,” and 
soon after another, called “ Richelieu,” both of which 
were eminently successful. He also produced a comedy 
entitled “ Money,” which had a great popularity, Another 
novel, called “Night and Morning,” was published in 
1841. “ Zanoni,” a fiction abounding in the marvellous, 
appeared in 1842; then followed “The Last of the 
Barons,” (1843,) ‘‘ Lucretia, or the Children of the Night,” 
(1846,) designed to show the influence of atheistical (or 
Lucretian) opinions on the moral character, and “ Harold, 
the Last of the Saxon Kings,” (1848,) ‘The Caxtons,” 
the first of a new series of novels, was published in 1850, 
“My Novel: by Pisistratus Caxton,” in 1851, and “‘ What 
will He do with It?” in 1858. The three last-named 
works made their first appearance in the columns of 
“Blackwood’s Magazine,” Although Bulwer is chiefly 
‘listinguished as a novelist, he has attempted almost 
every species of literary composition, and has written, 
not without success, on a vast variety of subjects. In 
addition to the works already named, he published in 
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1827 a poem in the Byronic style, entitled “*O’Niel, or 
the Rebel.” ‘The Crisis,” (1835,) a political pamphlet 
advocating liberal views, had an immense success, and 
caused his influence to be recognized in politics no less 
than in literature. Passing over less important works, 
we may mention his poems “The New Vimon,” (1846,) 
and “ King Arthur,’’(1848,) which added new Jaurels to his 
many-sided fame. His translations of Schiller’s poems, 
(first given to the public in 1844,) though not remarkable 
for their fidelity to the original, may be regarded on the 
whole as a decided success, and, by furnishing another 
proof of his versatility, have contributed to extend his 
literary reputation. His last fiction, “A Strange Story,” 
which by its marvellous incidents reminds one of ‘*Za- 
noni,” was first published in “ All the Year Round” in 
1861. Bulwer’s novels have been translated into several 
of the European languages, and are extensively read 
throughout the civilized world. He is perhaps, after 
Scott, the most universally popular of all the British 
novelists. 

Bulwer was made a baronet in 1838. Having, on his 
mother’s death in 1844, come into the possession of the 
Knebworth estates, he assumed, in compliance with the 
conditions of the will, the name of Bulwer-Lytton. In 
1856 he was chosen Jord rector of the University of 
Glasgow ; and other literary distinctions have been con- 
ferred on him. During the brief term of the Derby 
ministry in 1858, he held the office of secretary of state 
for the colonies. He was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Lytton, in 1866. He had married in 1827 Miss Rosina 
Wheeler, of Limerick, Ireland; but the union was not 
a happy one, and the parties were subsequently divorced. 
Robert Edward Bulwer Lytton, the only son by that 
marriage, has already obtamed some distinction as an 
author, under the pseudonym of ‘Owen Meredith.” 

See “Edinburgh Review” for July, 1837 ; ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view” for July, 1865; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for February, 1855; 
“Wraser’s Magazine”’ for January, 1850. 

Bulwer, (Sir HeNry Lyrron Earte,) an English 
diplomatist, brother of the preceding, was born in 1804. 
He has been employed in missions to Vienna, the Hague, 
and Brussels, and in 1830 became a member of Parlia- 
ment for Wilton. From 1834 to 1837 he represented 
Marylebone in Parliament. He was minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Madrid from 1843 to 1848, was sent as minis- 
ter to Washington in 1849, and created Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath in 1851. He was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople in 1858. He has published “ France, 
Social, Literary, and Political,” ‘‘ Historical Characters: 
Talleyrand, Cobbett, Mackintosh, and Canning,” (2 vols., 
1868,) and several other works. 

See ‘“‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for October, 1867. 

Bulwer, (JOHN,) an Englishman, who published in 
1648 a work to teach deaf people to understand a speake1 
by observing the motions of his lips. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Bulwer, (ROosINA WHEELER,) afterwards Lady But- 
WER Lyrron,was born in Ireland in 1807. In 1827 she 
was married to Bulwer, the celebrated novelist. (See 
BULWER, Epwarp.) She has published numerous works 
of fiction, among which may be named “ Bianca Capello,” 
“Cheveley, or the Man of Honour,” and “The Budget 
of the Bubble Family.” 

Biinau, bii’ndw, (HEINRICH,) CounT, a German 
statesman and historian, born at Weissenfels in 1697. 
He wrote a “ History of the German Emperors and Em- 
pire,” (4 vols., 1728, unfinished,) and a “ History of the 
War between France, England, and Germany,” (in French 
and German, 1763.) His library of 42,000 volumes now 
forms a principal part of the Royal Library of Dresden. 
Died in 1762. 

See Sax, ‘‘Onomasticon,” 

Bunbury, bitn’ber-e, (HENRY WIL1LIAM,) an English 
artist and caricaturist, born in Suffolk; died in 1811. 

Bunbury, (SELINA,) an English authoress of the pres- 
ent century. She has written “ Rides in the Pyrenees,” 
(2 vols., 1844,) “Evelyn ; a Novel,” (1849,) ‘‘ Life in Swe- 
den,” and ‘ Russia after the War,” (2 vols., 1857.) 

Bundokdar. See BIBARs. 

Bunel, bii’nal’, (Jacqurs,) a French painter of history, 
born at Tours in 15583; died about 1620, 
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Bunel, (PreRRE,) a French writer, born at Toulouse 
'm 1499; died in 1546. 

Bunemann, boo/neh-man’, (JOHANN LUDOLF,) a Ger- 
man bibliographer, born in 1687; died in 1759. 

Bunge, von, fon bodng’eh, (ALEXANDER,) a Russian 
botanist and traveller, born at Kiev in 1803. In 1830 he 
accompanied a mission to Pekin, and made a valuable 
collection of the plants of China and Siberia. He was 
appointed professor of botany at Dorpat in 1836, and 
published several botanical works. 

Bunge, von, (FREDERICK GEORGE,) a Russian jurist, 
brother of the preceding, born at Kiev in 1802, became 
professor of law at Dorpat. 

Buniva, boo-nee’va, (MICHELE FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian medical writer, and professor of medicine at Turin, 
born at Pinerolo in 1761; died in 1834. 

Bunn, (ALFRED,) an English theatrical manager. He 
published “The Stage, both before and behind the Cur- 
tain, from Observations taken on the Spot,” (3 vols., 
1840.) Died in 1860. 

Bunnick. See BUNNIK. 

Bunnik, bitn/nik, or Bunnick, (JAKos,) a Dutch 
landscape- and battle-painter, was a brother of Jan, no- 
ticed below. Died in 1725. 

Bunnik, (JAN,) anoted Dutch landscape-painter, born 
at Utrecht in 1654, was invited to England by William 
Ill. Died in 1707. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bunon, biindn’, (RoBER?,) a French dentist, born 
at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1702, wrote several works on 
the teeth. Died in Paris in 1748. 

Bunsen, boon/sen, (ROBERT WILHELM EBERHARD,) 
a German professor of chemistry at Breslau, born at Got- 
tingen in 1811. He made some discoveries in chemistry, 
and contributed to Liebie’s “Annales de Chimie.” 

Bunsen, von, fon 60n/sen, (CHRISTIAN KARL Jo- 
SIAS,) CHEVALIER, an eminent German philologist, 
diplomatist, and theologian, was born, of poor and ob- 
scure parents, at Korbach, in Westphalia, on the 25th 
of August, 1791. He studied under the famous Heyne 
at Gottingen, learned Greek, Hebrew, and other lJan- 
guages, and there formed a friendship with Mr. Astor, 
of New York. He afterwards studied Arabic and Per- 
sian in Paris under Silvestre de Sacy. “ He was endowed 
by nature,” says the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” “with the 
warmest and broadest sympathies. His knowledge was 
vast and varied ; to no field of intellectual research was 
he a stranger.” About 1816 he became acquainted at 
Rome with Niebuhr, whom he regarded with peculiar 
affection and veneration, and of whom he declared, 
“ Him alone I can acknowledge as my Jord and master.” 

In 1817 he married a Miss Waddington, a young Eng- 
lish lady of good. family and fortune, whose influence 
gave more regularity and stability to the natural piety 
of his character. He was appointed secretary to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome in 1818, through the favour 
of Niebuhr, who then represented the King of Prussia 
at that court. There he passed twenty happy years, 
during which he devoted much time to historical re- 
search, and published, about 1829, a “ Description of 
the City of Rome.” He succeeded Niebuhr as Prus- 
sian minister at Rome in 1827. Having been recalled 
in 1838, he was ordered to take leave of absence for a 
journey to England, where he made many friends among 
the higher classes and literati. In 1841 he was appointed 
Prussian ambassador at the court of Saint James. He 
enjoyed a high degree of the favour of the crown prince 
who became King of Prussia in 1840. “ He acquired,” says 
the “ Edinburgh Review” of April, 1868, ‘a position and 
an influence in English society which had never before 
been possessed by a German diplomatist.” He gained a 
wide reputation as an ecclesiastical historian and Egyp- 
tologist. Among his principal works are “The Consti- 
tution of the Church of the Future,” (“ Die Verfassung 
der Kirche der Zukunft,” 1845,) “‘Egypt’s Place in Univer- 
sal History,” (“ Aigyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte,” 
5 vols., 1845-57,) “ Hippolytus and his Epoch,” (4 
vols., 1851,) a revised edition of which appeared under 
the title of “Christianity and Mankind,” (7 vols., 1854,) 
and “God in History; or the Progress of Man’s Faith 
ina Moral Order af the World,” (2 vols., 1868,) trans- 


lated by Susanna Winkworth, ‘The first and second of 
these works have been translated into English. He con- 
tinued to represent Prussia at London until 1854. As 
he advanced in age, his political principles became more 
and more liberal. In 1857 he was raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Freiherr (Baron) von Bunsen. After he 
left London, he resided at Heidelberg and Bonn, where 
he died in 1860, leaving a number of children, 

See a “‘ Memoir of Baron Bunsen,” by [his wife] FRANcEs, BARON- 
NESS VON BUNSEN, drawn chiefly from ‘* family papers,” 2 vols., 1868; 
Rey. F. D. Maurice’s article on “Baron Bunsen” in “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine” for March, 1861, and a notice in the ‘‘ Réyue Chrétienne,” 
1860, by M. PRESSENSE; ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for June, 1846; ‘‘ North 
British Review” for June, 1868; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for Sep- 
tember, 1863. 

Btint’ing, (EDWARD,) an Irish musician and lyrical 
composer, born at Armagh in 1773; died in 1843. 

Buint’ing, (JABEz,) an eminent English Wesleyan 
minister, born in Manchester about 1778, was an eloquent 
preacher. He published a number of sermons. Died in 
1858. 

See “Life of J. Bunting,” by his son, 1859. 

Biin’yan, (JOHN,) the celebrated author of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” was born at Elstow, near Bedford, in England, 
in 1628. He followed the occupation of his father, who 
was a tinker, and for some time led a wandering, dissi- 
pated life. He married about the age of twenty. During 
the civil war he served in the army of the Parliament in 
1645. Having become deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of religion, he joined the Anabaptists of Bed- 
ford about 1664, and was distinguished for his zeal. 
He became a Baptist minister about 1655. After the 
restoration he was sentenced, as a promoter of seditious 
assemblies, to transportation for life. This sentence, 
however, was not executed; but he was detained more 
than twelve years in prison, from which he was re- 
leased in 1672. During his imprisonment he wrote part 
of his immortal work, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Besides 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” (1678,) he wrote “The Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead,” “Gospel Truths Opened,” (1656,) 
“The Holy City,” (1665,) ‘Grace Abounding,” (1666,) 
“Justification by Jesus Christ,” (1671,) “The Holy 
War,” (1682,) “The Pharisee and Publican,” (1685,) and 
other works. After his release he was minister to a 
congregation at Bedford, and became extremely popular. 
Died in 1688. 

“ He had no suspicion,” says Macaulay, “that he was 
producing a master-piece. He could not guess what 
place his allegory would occupy in English literature ; 
for of English literature he knew nothing. In 
puritanical circles, from which plays and. novels were 
strictly excluded, the effect was such as no work of ge- 
nius, though it were superior to the Iliad, to Don Quix- 
ote, or Othello, can ever produce on a mind unaccus- 
tomed to indulge in literary luxury. In 1678 came forth 
a second edition, with additions; and then the demand 
became immense. . . . We are not afraid to say that, 
though there were many clever men in England during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were 
only two great creative minds. One of those minds 
produced the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the other the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’” (Essay on Southey’s edition of “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” 1831.) 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,’’ vol. ii chap. vii. ; I[vimey, 
“Vife of John Bunyan,” 1809; SourHey, “Life of Bunyan;” 
GrorGce Orror, “ Life of Bunyan,’ prefixed to an edition of his 
works, 3 vols., 1853; ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” vol. xliii., May-October, 
1830. 

Buol-Schauenstein, von, fon boo’ol shéw’en-stin’, 
(KARL FERDINAND,) Count, an Austrian statesman, 
born in Switzerland in 1797. He was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Saint Petersburg in 1848, and to London in 1851. 
In 1852 he became minister of foreign affairs (ze. prime 
minister) of Austria, and in December, 1854, signed a 
treaty which engaged Austria to favour the allies against 
Russia. He resigned in May, 1859. 

Buonaccorsi, See PERINO DEL VAGA, 

Buonafede, boo-o’n4-fa’da, (APPIANO,) an Italian 
writer, and professor of theology at Naples, born at Co- 
macchio in 1716, He published * Poetical, Historical, 
and Critical Sketches of Various Literary Men,” and 
other works, Died in 1793, 

See Mazzucnetu, “Scrittori d'Italia,” 
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Buonamici, boo-o-na-mee/chee, (CAsTRUCCIO, kAs- 
tRoot’cho,) one of the most elegant Latin writers, born 
at Lucca, in Italy, in 1710. His ‘‘Commentaries on the 
Italian War” (“‘Commentarii de Bello Italico”) is a work 
of great merit. Died in 1761. 

See MazzucHE Lt, “‘Scrittori d’Italia.”’ 

Buonamici or Bonamici, bo-n4-mee’chee, [Lat. Bo- 
NAMI‘CuS,| (LAzZARO,) an Italian scholar and Jettérateur, 
born at Bassano in 1479; died in 1552. 

See Jouann G. Eck, “‘L, Bonamicus,” 1768; G. B. Verct, ‘ De 
Rebus gestis et Scriptis L. Bonamici,” 1770. 

Buonamico. See BuFFALMACCO. 


Buonanni. See BoNANNI. 
Buonaparte. See BONAPARTE. 
Buonarotti. See MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Buonarotti, boo-o-n4-rot/tee, or Buonarrotti, (F1- 
LIPPo,) an Italian republican and revolutionist, born at 
Pisa in 1761. He was an enthusiastic partisan of the 
principles of the French Revolution, in which he took an 
active part. Having gone to Paris in 1792, he was sent 
to Corsica with extensive powers in 1793. Asan accom- 
plice in the conspiracy of Babeuf, he was imprisoned 
several years, (1797-1800.) Died in 1837. 

See Trevart, ‘‘ Notice sur Philippe Buonarotti,”’ 1838. 

Buonarroti, boo-o-nar-ro’tee, (FILippro,) a distin- 
guished Italian antiquary ; died in 1733. 

Buonarroti, (MICHAEL (or MICHELE) ANGELO,) an 
Italian poet, nephew of the famous Michael Angelo, born 
at Florence in 1568; died in 1646. 

Buoncompagni. See BONCOMPAGNI. 

Buonconsigli, boo-dn-kon-sél’yee, (GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian painter, born at Vicenza, lived about 1500. 

Buoncuore. See BONCUORE. 

Buonfigli. See BONFIGLIO. 

Buonfigli, boo-dn-fél’yee, (GrUSEPPE COSTANTE,) an 
Italian historian, born at Messina, wrote a “ History of 
Sicily,” (1604,) and other works. 

Buoni, de’, da boo-o/nee, (BUONO,) a Neapolitan 
painter ; died about 1465. 

Buoni, de’, (SILVEsrro,) a son of the preceding, was 
a painter. Died in 1484. 

Buoninsegna. See Duccio, 

Buonmattei, boo-dn-mat-ta’ee, (BENEDETTO,) an able 
Italian grammarian, born at Florence in 1581. He wrote 
a treatise “On the Tuscan Langnage,” (1643,) and other 
works. Died in 1647. 

Buono, boo-o’no, a distinguisned Italian architect 
and sculptor, lived about 1150, and erected, besides other 
edifices, the famous tower of Saint Mark, at Venice. 

Buono, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian architect and 
sculptor, born at Bergamo. He became architect of 
the republic of Venice in 1505. Among his greatest 
works is the “ Procuratie Vecchie,” at Venice. He also 
restored the tower of Saint Mark. Died in 1529. 

Buononcini, (GIovANNI Barrista.) See BONONCINI. 

Buontalenti, boo-dn-ta4-lén’tee, (BERNARDO,) an Ital- 
ian painter, sculptor, and architect, surnamed DELLA 
GIRANDOLA, (je-ran/do-la,) born at Florence in 1536. 
He was appointed by the grand duke Cosimo de’ Medici 
preceptor to his son. Among his master-pieces are the 
Casino palace at Florence, and the villa of Bratonilo for 
the grand duke Francis I. de’ Medici. Died in 1608. 

See QuATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Dictionnaire d’Architecture ;” 
Cicognara, “ Storia deila Scoltura.”’ 

Buontempi. See BONTEMPI. 

Buonvicino. See BONvVICINO. 

Bu’pa-lus, a Greek sculptor and architect, born in 
the island of Chios, lived about 550 B.c., and was noted 
for the enmity between him and the poet Hipponax. 

Burak or Buradq. See Bor&k. 

Buranello. See GALupri. 

Burbage or Burbadge, bitr’bij, (RICHARD,) an emi- 
nent English actor, was a friend of Shakspeare, whose 
principal characters he personated. Died in 1619. 

Bur/beck, (HENRy,) an American officer, born in 
Boston in 1754. He served as captain in the war of the 
Revolution, and obtained the rank of brevet brigadier- 
general in the war of 1812. Died in 1848. 

Burchard, boor’Kart, | Lat. BURCAR/DUS,] sometimes 
written Bouchard, a German theologian, born in Hesse, 
became Bishop of Worms in 1006. He made a collection 
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of canons, entitled “ Magnum Volumen Canonum.” Died 
in 1026, 

Burchard, Sain‘, first Bishop of Wiirzburg, born in 
England; died in 752. 

Burchiello, boor-ke-el/lo, (DOMENICO,) a witty Ital- 
jan poet, published a collection of sonnets, which went 
through twenty editions. Died in 1448. 

4 See ‘‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,’”’ by Rev. H. Sreszine, London, 
IO31. 

Burckhard. See SPALATIN. 

Burckhard, boork’/hart, (FRANS,) a German phi- 
losopher, wrote ‘‘ De Autonomia,” (1586.) Died at Bonn 
in 1584. 

Burckhard, (JAMEs, or JAKoB,) a German antiquary, 
born at Sulzbach in 1681. He wrote (in Latin) ‘On the 
Fortunes and Merits of Ulrich Hutten,” (1717-23,) and 
other works. Died in 1753. 

Burckhardt, boork’hart, (JOHANN KaRL,) a German 
astronomer, born at Leipsic in 1773. He visited Paris 
in 1797, and acquired the friendship of Lalande, whom 
he assisted in his scientific labours. He was afterwards 
appointed adjunct at the Bureau of Longitude, and in 
1807 succeeded Lalande as astronomer in the observa- 
tory of the Military School. He translated into German 
a part of Laplace’s ‘Mécanique Céleste,” and wrote 
several astronomical treatises. Died in 1825. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Burckhardt, birk’hart, [Ger. pron. hOork/hart,] (Jo- 
HANN LupwiIGc,) acelebrated Swiss traveller, born at Lau- 
sanne in 1784. Having studied at Gottingen, he visited 
London, where he was introduced to Sir Joseph Banks 
and other members of the African Association, then about 
to send out another traveller to Africa. His services being 
offered and accepted, he set out in 1809, having prepared 
himself for the journey by a diligent study of the Arabic 
language, medicine, chemistry, etc. After spending more 
than two years in Syria, where he assumed the name of 
Ibrahim and the Oriental dress, he proceeded to Cairo, 
and, passing through the Nubian desert, arrived in 1814 
at Mecca. In the character of a Moslem pilgrim or haji, 
he performed the pilgrimage to Mount Ararat, and subse- 
quently visited Medina. He returned to Cairo in 1816, 
and in October, 1817, when about to join the caravan for 
Fezzan, was attacked with a violent fever, of which he 
died at Cairo. He was buried by the Mohammedans with 
distinguished honours. His principal works are en- 
titled “Travels in Nubia,” (in English, 1819,) “Travels 
in Syria and Palestine,” (1822,) ‘‘ Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabees,” (1830,) and ‘Arabic Proverbs,” (1831.) 
He bequeathed his valuable collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts to the University of Cambridge. Burckhardt pos- 
sesséd in an eminent degree the intellectual and moral 
qualities requisite in an explorer; and his works are 
esteemed among the best of their kind. 

See Sutur-Mertin, “ Notice sur la Vie du Voyageur Burckhardt,”* 
1829; “Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’’ “London Quarterly Re- 
view”? for March, 1820; “ Edinburgh Review” for August, 1820. 

Burdach, boor’dak, (KART FRIEDRICH,) a German 
physician, born at Leipsic in 1776, became in 1811 pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology at Dorpat. He wrote 
a treatise ‘On the Structure and Life of the Brain and 
Spinal Marrow,” (1819,) and other works. Died in 1847. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Riickblicke auf mein Leben; 
Selbstbiographie,”’ 1847. 

Bur’den, (HENRY,) a Scottish mechanician, born at 
Dunblane in 1791, emigrated in 1819 to America, where 
he made a number of valuable inventions. Among these 
are a Cultivator, a suspension water-wheel, and a machine 
for making horse-shoes. 

Bur’der, (Rev. GEOoRGE,) an English dissenting divine, 
born in London in 1752. He became in 1803 pastor of 
the Congregational church in Fetter Lane, London, and 
soon after editor of the “Evangelical Magazine.” He 
published “Evangelical Truth Defended,” (1788,) and 
“Village Sermons,” (6 vols., 1799-1812.) Died in 1832. 

Bur-dett’, (Sir FRancis,) an English Liberal politi- 
cian, born in 1770. He married Sophia, daughter of 
Thomas Coutts, a rich banker, and was elected to Par- 
liament about 1795. He opposed the war against France, 
and advocated reform in representation. In 1807 he was 
returned for Westminster, which he represented for 
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nearly thirty years. Fora publication reflecting on the 
conduct of Parliament he was committed to the Tower 
for a few months in. 1810. Died in 1844. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Bur‘don, (WILLIAM,) an English writer on politics, 
ethics, etc., born in 1764. Among his works is “ Mate- 
rials for Thinking,” (2 vols., 1803-10.) Died in 1818. 

Bure, boo’réh, [Lat. BuRa&’/us,] (ANDERS,) a distin- 
guished Swedish architect and geographer, born in 1571; 
died in 1646, 

Bure, [Lat. Bur#/us,] (JOHAN,) a Swedish antiquary, 
and one of the earliest poets of Sweden, born in 1568, 
became royal librarian. Died in 1652. 

Bure, (KCATARINA,) a Swedish scholar and writer, born 
in 1602, was a daughter of the preceding. Died in 1679. 

Bure, de, deh biir, (GUILLAUME FRANGOIS,) a noted 
French bookseller and bibliographer. Died in 1782. 

Buren. See BREN. 

Buren. See EGmMonpD, (MAXIMILIAN.) 

Buren, Van. See VAN BUREN. 

Burette, bii‘rét’, (PreRRE JEAN,) a learned French 
physician, born in 1665; died in 1747. He was the au- 
thor of several valuable dissertations on the gymnastics 
and the music of the ancients. 

See Morért, “ Dictionnaire Historique; Quérarp, “ La France 
Littéraire.”’ 

Burette, (THEODORE,) a French historian, born in 
Paris in 1804., Among his works are a “History of 
France,” (2 vols., 1839,) and “‘ Modern History,” (2 vols., 
1843.) Died in 1847. 

See QuERaRD, “‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Biirg or Buerg, biirc, (JOHANN ToBIAs,) a German 
astronomer, born in Vienna in 1766. He was professor 
of astronomy at Klagenfurth, and afterwards astronomer 
at the observatory in Vienna. He produced valuable 
lunar tables, and received part of a prize offered by the 
French Institute for the solution of a problem in regard 
to the moon’s motions. Died in 1834. 

See. Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Biirger or Buerger, biir’cer, (GOTTFRIED AUGUST,) 
a popular German poet, born near Halberstadt in 1748; 
died in 1794. He particularly excelled in ballads and 
in romantic poetry. He was thrice married. Among 
his chief works are “Lenore,” (1772,) and “The Wild 
Huntsman,” which have acquired a European celebrity. 
The former has been translated into English. 

See H. Dérine, “G. A. Biirger ; biographisches Denkmal,’”’ 1847; 
Erscx und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? LoNGFELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Burgersdicius, bir-gers-dish’e-us,or Burgersdyck, 
biir’Gers-dik’, (FRANCIscUs,) a Dutch philosopher, born 
near Delft in 1590, wrote on logic and moral philosophy. 
Died in 1629. 

Burges, bir’jess, (GEORGE,) an English dramatist and 
Greek scholar, born in 1786; died in 1864. 

Burges, bir’jess, (GEORGE,) D.D., an American divine, 
was born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1809. After 
graduating at Brown University, he continued his studies 
in the Universities of Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin. In 
1847 he was ceasecrated Bishop of Maine, becoming at 
the same time rector of Christ Church at Gardiner. 
His principal works are a versification of the Book of 
Psalms, “ Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of New 
England,” “J.ast Enemy Conquering and Conquered,” 
and “Sermons on Christian Life,” (1854.) Died in 1866. 

Biir/gess, (CORNELIUS,) an English nonconformist 
minister, entered Oxford in 1611. He preached in Lon- 
don. Died in 1665. 

Burgess, (DANIEL,) an English dissenting divine, 
born at Staines in 1645, preached in London many years. 
He was noted for his facetious sayings. Died in 1713. 

Burgess, (Rev. RicHARD,) an English writer, born 
about 1796. He became rector of Upper Chelsea. Among 
his works is “Topography and Antiquities of Rome,” 
(2 vols., 1831.) 

Burgess, (THOMAS,) an English theologian, born at 
Odiham, in Hampshire, in 1756, became Bishop of Salis- 
bury about 1825. He wrote numerous religious works. 
Died in 1837. 


See Harrorp, “Life of Bishop Burgess ;?? WitttAm JERDAN, 
“Men I have known,’”’ London, 1866; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for October and January, 1822. 


Biir’gess, (TRISTAM,) an American orator and states- 
man, born in Rochester, Massachusetts, in 1770, Having 
studied Jaw, he was admitted to the bar in 1799, and rose 
to great eminence. He became a leader of the Federal 
party, and chief justice of Rhode Island in 1815. In 1825 
he was elected a member of Congress, in which his fervid 
eloquence, powerful logic, and formidable sarcasm pro- 
cured for him a national reputation. He continued to 
serve in Congress until 1835. Died in 1853. 

See H. L. Bowen, ‘‘ Memoir of Tristam Burgess.”’ 

Burggrave, boorc’gra’veh, or Burgrave, boor’gri- 
veh, (JOHANN,) a German physician, born at Darmstadt 
in 1673; died about 1746. i 

Burggrave, (JOHANN PHILIpP,) a medical writer, son 
of the preceding, born at Darnistadt in 1700; died in 1775. 

Burgh. See Burcuo. 

Burgh, bir’/reh, (JAMEs,) an estimable moral and 
political writer, born in Perthshire, Scotland, in 1714, 
was a cousin of Robertson the historian. He wrote, 
among other works, “The Dignity of Human Nature,” 
(1754,) and ‘Political Disquisitions,” (3 vols., 1774.) 
Died in 1775. 

Burgh, de, (HuBER?T.) See BuRGHO or BuRGO. 

Burgh, de, (ULICK.) See CLANRICARDE, MARQUIS OF. 

Bur’gho, Bur’go, or Bourgo, boor’go, written also 
Burgh, Bourgh, and Burke, a distinguished Norman 
family, related to William the Conqueror. Hubert de 
Burgo was the minister of King John and Henry IIL; 
but, though faithful to the interests of those sovereigns, 
he boldly opposed their crimes. From another branch 
of the same family sprang those invaders, or rather rav- 
agers, of Ireland, to whom the poet Campbell alludes 
in his “ O’Connor’s Child.”* 

Burgho, de, de bur’go or boor’go, (RICHARD,) a pow- 
erful baron, became master of Connaught, in Ireland. 
Died in 1243. 

Burgho, de, (WALTER,) son and successor of the 
preceding, obtained by marriage the earldom of Ulster. 
Died in 1271. 

Biirgi, (Jopst.) See ByRGIUus. 

Burgkmair, boork/mir, (HANS,) an eminent German 
painter and wood-engraver, born at Augsburg about 1473. 
Among his best pictures are a “Saint Sebastian” anda 
“Virgin and Child” at Nuremberg, and “Saint John 
at Patmos” inthe Pinakothek at Munich. He also exe- 
cuted a great number of admirable engravings, including 
a series of one hundred and thirty-five plates called the 
“Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian I.” He was a 
friend of Albert Diirer, in conjunction with whom he 
produced several engravings. Died about 1559. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Burgo. See BuRGHO. 

Bur’gon, (JOHN WILLIAM,) an English poet and 
biographer, born in London about 1820, published 
a “Life of Sir Thomas Gresham,” (1839,) ‘ Petra,” a 
poem, (1845,) and other works. 

Burgos, de, da boor’gds, (Don FRANCISCO XAVIER,) 
a Spanish author and politician, born at Motel, in An- 
dalusia, in 1778. He produced a version of Horace, (4 
vols., 1820-23,) which is commended, and wrote several 
comedies and poems. His “Ode to Reason” is much 
admired. 

Burgos, de, (PABLO,) a learned Spanish ecclesiastic, 
born at Burgos in 1353. He was Bishop of Burgos, and 
wrote several works. Died in 1435. 

Burgoyne, biir-goin’, (JOHN,) an English general 
and dramatist. He married a daughter of the Earl of 
Derby, and was elected a member of Parliament in 1761. 
In the summer of 1777 he obtained command of an army 
of about 8000 men, with which he marched from Canada 
towards Albany. Having been repulsed at Stillwater 
in September, he was forced to surrender at Saratoga 
in October, 1777. (See GATES, GENERAL.) This event 
was one of the most important victories gained by the 
Americans in the war, and produced great exultation 
among the patriots. He had the reputation of a wit as 


* “For now De Bourgo’s sword and flame 
Had ravaged Ulster’s boundaries, 
And lighted up the midnight skies. 
* * * * * 


And stemmed De Bourgo’s chivalry.” 
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well as of a brave and generous man. He composed 
three dramas, “The Maid of Oaks,” “Bon Ton,” and 
“The Heiress,” (1786,) which enjoyed considerable 
popularity in their day. Died in 1792. ; 

See Hi_preru, ‘History of the United States,” vol. iii, chap. 
XXXV1. 

Burgoyne, (Sir JoHN,) an English general, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the principal battles of the Penin- 
sular war, and was subsequently appointed inspector- 
general of fortifications in England, Jieutenant-general, 
(1851,) and Knight Grand Cross, (1852.) In the Crimean 
war he served till 1855 as chief of the engineering de- 
partment in the British army. He has also. obtained 
the degree of D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. 

Burgrave. See BURGGRAVE. 

Burgsdorf, von, fon boorcs’dorf, (FRIEDRICH AU- 
Gust Lupwic,) a German naturalist and writer, born at 
Leipsic in 1747; died in 1802. 

Burgundio, boor-goon’de-o, or Borgondio, bor- 
gon/de-o, (ORAZIO,) an Italian Jesuit and scientific writer, 
born at Brescia in 1679, became rector of the Roman 
College. Died in 1741. 

Burgundy, Dukes or. With the exception of Louts, 
noticed below, these will be found under their respective 
names, as CHARLES THE BOLD, JOHN ‘THE FEARLESS, etc. 

Bur’gun-dy, [Fr. Bourcocne, boor’gofi’,| (Louts,) 
DvKE or, Dauphin of France, grandson of Louis XTV., 
and father of Louis XV., was born at Versailles in 1682. 
The celebrated Fénelon was appointed his principal pre- 
ceptor, and was instrumental in effecting a thorough 
change in his character, of which Saint-Simon gives the 
following portrait: “This prince was born terrible, and 
continued terrible through his infancy ; incapable of bear- 
ing the least resistance, even from time and the elements ; 
obstinate to excess, and given up to all violent passions 
From the height of the skies he looked down upon men 
as atoms with whom he had no resemblance; even his 
brothers scarcely appeared to him intermediate between 
him and the human race. From this abyss came forth 
a prince affable, gentle, and humane, humble and austere 
towards himself.” He dicd in 1712, greatly regretted 
by the nation. 

See Sarnt-Srmon, “ Mémoires ;? Aps# Fieury, “ Portrait du Duc 
de Bourgogne,” 1714; J. Martineau, “‘ Recueil des Vertus de Louis 
de France,” 1712; Proyart, ‘“‘ Viedu Dauphin, Pére de Louis XV,” 
2 vols,, 1778. 

Burhill, bar’ril, (Dr. Ropert,) an English divine, 
chaplain to Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he is said to have 
assisted in his “ History of the World.” Died in 1641. 

Buri. See AUDHUMLA, and ODIN. 

Biir/i-dan, (JoHN,) [Fr. JeAN BuriDAN, zh6n bii‘re’- 
dén’,] a schoolman, born at Béthune, in Artois, about 
1315, known as the author of the sophism that, if a 
hungry ass were placed between two measures of oats 
so that each should make exactly the same impression 
on his senses, being incapable of making a choice, he 
must inevitably die of starvation. He was a professor 
in the University of Paris, and wrote on logic, etc. Died 
in 1358. 

See Baytr, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Frogs, ‘‘ Dis- 
quisitio de J. Buridano ejusque Asino,”’ 1748. 

Burigny, de, deh bii’rén’ye’, (JEAN LEVESQUE,) a 
French historian, born at Rheims in 1692. He was the 
author of a “ History of Pagan Philosophy,” (2 vols., 
1724,) ‘General History of Sicily,” (1745,) ‘‘ History of 
the Revolutions of the Empire of Constantinople,” 
(1750,) a “ Life of Grotius,” (1750,) a “ Life of Erasmus,” 
(1757,) and a “Life of Bossuet,” (1761.) He was for a 
time associate editor of the journal entitled “L’Europe 
Savante,” at the Hague. He was a member of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions. Died in 1785. 

See Dacier, “ Eloge de Burigny,” 1786; Qu#rRarD, ‘“ La France 
Littéraire.”’ 

Burinski. See BoorinskI. 

Burkard, boor’kart, (WALDIS,) a German fabulist 
of the sixteenth century. 

Burke. See BurcHo. 

Burke, birk, (A. pDANUS,) a lawyer, born in Ireland in 
-743, was appointed a judge of the supreme court of 
South Carolina in 1778, after which he became a Senator 
of the United'States. He wrote a famous pamphlet 
against the Society of the Cincinnati. Died in 1802. 


Burke or Bourke, pronounced alike btrk, (Ep- 
MUND,) an illustrious orator, statesman, and philanthro- 
pist, born in Dublin in 1730, or, according to some 
authorities, in 1728. His family was of Norman descent, 
Burke having been originally the same name as Burgh, 
De Burgh, De Burgho, or De Bourgo.* His father, 
Richard Burke, was an attorney of the first rank in his 
profession in Dublin. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Nagle, was a Roman Catholic, of respectable family. 
Her great-aunt, Ellen Nagle, was married to Sylvanus 
Spenser, the eldest son of the immortal poet. Kdmund 
Burke was the second son out of a family of fourteen or 
fifteen children, all of whom died young except three 
sons, Garret, Edmund, and Richard, and a daughter, 
named Juliana. Edmund was of a delicate constitution, 
and, for the sake of country air, was sent at an early age 
to Castletown-Roche. O’Halloran, the schoolmaster of 
this place, used to boast to the end of his life that he was 
the first who put a Latin grammar into the hands of 
Edmund Burke. Having spent about five years at 
Castletown-Roche, he returned to Dublin, and not long 
after he was placed at Ballitore, under the instruction of 
Abraham Shackleton, a Quaker schoolmaster of superior 
learning and rare moral worth. At school he formed for 
Richard Shackleton, the only son of his preceptor, a 
warm friendship, which continued to the end of his life. 
Tt is related that while at school Burke one day saw a 


poor man pulling down his own hut, which he had been’ 


ordered to do because it was too near the highway. The 
young philanthropist declared that if he were a man in 
authority the poor should not be thus oppressed. At 
Ballitore Burke appears to have imbibed that thorough 
respect for civil and religious liberty for which he was 
afterwards distinguished. ‘He had observed,” says 
Prior, “among the Society of Friends, in which he was 
domesticated, that differences of opinion on those points 
made neither worse subjects nor worse men. Reflection, 
and the remembrance that [his] relatives on the side of 
one parent were Roman Catholics, probably taught him 
to extend the same liberality of sentiment towards per- 
sons of that persuasion.” Having spent three years at 
Ballitore, he entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a pen- 
sioner. The range of his studies was remarkable, in- 
cluding the classics, history, philosophy, general litera- 
ture, and metaphysics, besides Jess important pursuits. 
He was accustomed while at college to spend three hours 
every day in the public library. While he devoted a 
large part of his time to studies of the severest and most 
solid character, he did not neglect the hghter kinds of 
reading, including poetry, novels, and other works of 
imagination. It is related that when Richard Burke 
was found one day in a reverie, shortly after his brother 
had made a great speech in the House of Commons, 
and was asked the cause, he replied, “I have been 
wondering how Ned has contrived to monopolize all the 
talents of the family; but then, I remember, when we 
were at play he was always at work.” Burke gradu- 
ated as A.B. in 1748. From the first his destination 
was the bar; and in 1747 his name was enrolled at the 
Middle Temple. In 1750 he went to London, but in 
1751 returned to Ireland, and took the degree of A.M. 
About the year 1753 he became, it appears, a candidate 
for the chair of logic in the University of Glasgow, but 
was not successful. In 1755 Burke felt inclined to try 
his fortune in America. Several persons whom he con- 
sulted on the subject highly approved of it ; but his fathes 
was strongly averse to the scheme, and it was in con- 
sequence abandoned. In 1756 was published, anony- 
mously, his “ Vindication of Natural Society.” It was 
an imitation, or rather an ironical criticism, of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s writings against Christianity. ‘The imi- 
tation of Bolingbroke’s style and manner was,” says 
Prior, ‘“‘so perfect as to constitute identity rather than 
resemblance. It was not merely the Janguage, style, and 
general eloquence of the original which had been caught, 
but the whole mind of the noble author.” The work 
purported to be written by a “‘Jate noble writer.” Many 
persons, including Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Warburton, 
believed it to be a genuine production of Bolingbroke. 


* As Campbell writes it in his poem of “O’Connor’s Child.”” 
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In the same year appeared Burke’s “ Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful.” This work attracted much attention, and 
was greatly admired by some of the most distinguished 
critics of that age. Dr. Johnson, it is said, regarded it 
as a model of philosophical criticism. In 1757 Burke 
was united in marriage with Mary Jane, daughter of Dr. 
Nugent, a physician of Bath, whither the young student 
and author had gone for the re-establishment of his 
health. This union appears to have been a singularly 
happy one, since he was accustomed to say that “every 
care vanished the moment he entered under his own roof.” 
“An Account of the European Settlements in America,” 
a work in two volumes, was published in 1757. There 
is strong reason to believe that it was written principally 
or wholly by Burke. In 1758-59 he established, in con- 
junction with the publisher Dodsley, the ‘Annual 
Register,” a periodical of great merit. His society was 
now sought by many of the most distinguished men in 
the kingdom, including, among others, Johnson, Garrick, 
Reynolds, Lyttleton, Hume, and Warburton. Johnson, 
as Prior tells us, would submit to contradiction from 
Burke, though twenty years younger than himself, but 
would tolerate it from no other person, whatever might 
be his talents or experience. The admiration which they 
conceived for each other at their first acquaintance never 
afterwards suffered any diminution. Johnson used to 
“say that “no man of sense could meet Mr. Burke by ac- 
cident under a gateway to avoid a shower without being 
convinced that he was the first man in England.” Grat- 
tan, the great Irish orator and patriot, considered Burke 
the greatest man in conversation he had ever met with. 

In 1759 Burke was introduced to William Gerard 
Hamilton, chief secretary to Lord Halifax, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. The secretary, better known in 
political history as “ Single-Speech Hamilton,” appears to 
have employed Burke as his private secretary. In 1763 
the latter received from the government a pension of 
£300 per annum, partly or chiefly through Hamilton’s 
influence; but, finding afterwards that the pension was 
considered to be the price not merely of his services but 
of his political independence, he threw it up with indig- 
nation, having enjoyed it twelve months only. When 
the Marquis of Rockingham became prime minister, in 
1765, Burke was appointed his private secretary. Not 
long after he was returned to Parliament for Wendover, 
in Buckinghamshire, and entered the House of Com- 
mons January 14,1766. He took an active part in the 
discussion on American affairs, and at once proved him- 
self an able and eloquent speaker. Alluding to his 
extensive and varied knowledge, General Lee (who after- 
wards took part in the American Revolution) says, in a 
letter to the Prince of Poland, “An Irishman, Mr. Burke, 
has sprung up in the House of Commons, who has aston- 
ished everybody with the power of his eloquence and his 
comprehensive knowledge in all our exterior and internal 
politics and commercial interests.” The Rockingham 
ministry was dissolved July, 1766; and soon after Burke 
wrote a sort of manifesto in its defence, with the title of 
“A Short Account of a Late Short Administration.” In 
the Jatter part of the same year an attempt was made to 
enlist him in the ministerial ranks by the Duke of Grafton, 
who, in addressing Chatham, spoke of Burke as “the 
readiest man upon all points perhaps in the whole House.” 
But the scheme was not approved of either by the pre- 
mier or by Burke himself. On the dissolution of Par- 
liament in 1768, Burke was again returned for Wendover. 
About the same time he purchased, for above £20,000, 
an estate near Beaconsfield, in Buckinghamshire. He 
wrote to Shackleton, “I have made a push, with all I 
could collect of my own and the aid of my friends, to cast 
a little root into this country. I have purchased a house, 
with six hundred acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four miles from London.” 

“About this time,” says Prior, “Junius broke forth 
upon the English world with a vigour and rancour never 
surpassed.” Universal opinion fixed at once upon Burke 
as the author of the Letters.” Even his own friends 
at first, Dr. Johnson among the number, believed him 
to be the true Junius. Noone else was supposed to 
possess either the ability or the knowledge which those 
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letters displayed.. His enemies made it a ground for 
heaping upon him unmeasured abuse. Although he 
unequivocally and repeatedly denied the accusation, his 
denial was not generally credited; and it was only after 
the publication of the “ Grenville Papers” that he was 
completely cleared from suspicion in regard to this 
charge. In 1770 Burke published a pamphlet entitled 
“Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents,” 
which is considered one of the most masterly things of 
the kind in the language. He was rewarded for his 
thorough acquaintance with American affairs by being 
appointed, in 1771, agent to the State of New York, a 
position worth nearly £700 per annum. As the state of 
the American colonies claimed at this time a large share 
of the attention of Parliament, Burke became more and 
more prominent as the ablest member of the opposition. 
But his extensive information and superior abilities were 
acknowledged not only in regard to the affairs of the 
Western colonies, but also those of the remoter East. 
He had already made himself acquainted with the con- 
dition, population, and resources of India. The affairs 
of the East India Company having fallen into some con- 
fusion, in 1772 Sir Charles Colebrooke offered Burke, 
in the name of the directors, “the first position in a su- 
pervisorship of three, empowered to trace out in detail 
the whole administrative system of India and to remedy 
all they could find amiss.” (Prior’s “Life of Burke.’’) 
But he declined the offer. The affairs of America were 
exciting from day to day a deeper interest; his friends 
appear to have felt that he could not be spared from 
Parliament; and he himself was probably unwilling to 
abandon a field for which he felt himself peculiarly fitted, 
and in which he had already won, and was still to win, so 
many laurels. In 1772 he accompanied his son Richard 
(then about fourteen) to France, and placed him at school 
at Auxerre. He himself spent some time in Paris, where 
he saw for the first time the young queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, of whom he has given so glowing a description in 
his “ Reflexions on the Revolution in France.” The state 
of religion and morals at the French capital filled him 
even then with apprehension and alarm. Soon after his 
return, in a speech in Parliament, among other things 
he uttered these memorable words: “I see propagated 
principles which will not leave to religion even a tolera- 
tion, and make virtue herself less than a name.” His 
foresight in regard to affairs in America was scarcely less 
remarkable. Indeed, he alone, among all the members 
of Parliament, appears to have fully comprehended the 
difficulties and dangers which menaced that portion of 
the empire. He remarked indignantly that a robbery on 
Hounslow Heath would excite more attention than the 
incipient insurrection which then threatened to dissever 
the colonies from the British crown. On the 19th of 
April, 1774, he made a speech on American taxation. It 
was considered by many as the greatest effort of oratory 
that had, till then, ever been put forth in the House of 
Commons. On this occasion an intelligent American, 
a friend of Dr. Franklin, (Mr. Sampson,) is said to have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You have got a most wonderful man here: 
he understands more of America than all the rest of 
your House put together.” On the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, which occurred in the autumn of 1774, Burke was 
returned for Malton. While he was expressing to his con- 
stituents his acknowledgments for the honour done him, 
a deputation of merchants arrived from Bristol, inform- 
ing him that he had been nominated to represent their 
city, and urging him to accept the nomination. Having 
obtained the ready assent of his Malton friends, he pro- 
ceeded at once to Bristol. After an obstinate and pro- 
tracted contest, he was returned on the 3d of November. 
His speech in Parliament, March, 1775, recommending 
conciliatory measures towards the American colonies, 
commanded general admiration. Lord Chatham, on 
being asked his opinion of it, replied that ‘‘it was very 
seasonable, very reasonable, and very eloquent ;” and 
Fox, nearly twenty years afterwards, said, “Let gentle- 
men read this speech by day and meditate upon it by 
night: they would there learn that representation was 
the sovereign remedy for every evil.” Lord Erskine 
observed, at Edinburgh, “It could only proceed from 
this cause [the corruption of Parliament] that the im- 
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mortal orations of Burke against the American war did 
not produce as general conviction as they did unmingled 
admiration.” But the fault lay perhaps still more with 
the blindness and obstinacy of the king and the people. 

At length the arbitrary measures of the government be- 
gan to produce their legitimate effect. The rejection of 
all the petitions from the colonies, and the utter disre- 
gard not only of the rights but of the feelings of Ameri- 
cans, as exhioited in the furious and insane abuse heaped 
upon their representative, Dr. Franklin, before the privy 
council Ly Wedderburn in 1774, had resulted ina feeling 
of almost total alienation from the mother-country. 
Owing, perhaps, to that large foresight which enabled 
him to realize all the evils and dangers attending such 
a contest, Franklin had been among the most reluc- 
tant to commit his countrymen to war, and one of the 
last to abandon all hope of reconciliation. The day 
previous to his finally quitting London in the spring of 
1775, he called on Burke and freely stated his views and 
feelings in regard to the impending crisis, expressing his 
deep regret that the unaccommodating and obstinate 
temper of England seemed to render a separation. in- 
evitable. Before he reached America the war had al- 
ready begun, and the battles of Lexington and Concord 
(April 19) had been fought. That of Bunker Hill took 
place in the following June; and yet so great was the 
reluctance of the Americans to separate themselves from 
the mother-country that more than a year elapsed be- 
fore they could prevail upon themselves to take the step 
which rendered reconciliation hopeless, and even then 
the Declaration of Independence was carried with diffi- 
culty through Congress. There cannot be a reasonable 
doubt that, had the conciliatory measures recommended 
by Burke been adopted, the war of the Revolution would 
not have taken place, or, at least, it might have been 
indefinitely postponed? In 1780, Burke delivered one of 
his most admirable speeches, usually known as that 
“On the Economical Reform.” By his advocacy of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, and by his opposition to 
the policy of repressing the trade of Ireland,—a policy 
strongly favoured by the merchants of Bristol,—he had 
lost his popularity with many of his constituents in that 
city: accordingly, at the next election he offered himself 
as the candidate for Malton, which he continued to repre- 
sent for the remainder of his political life. Lord North 
having been compelled to resign his post as prime minis- 
ter in 1782, the Marquis of Rockingham and his friends 
again came into power. Burke was made a privy coun- 
cillor and appointed paymaster-general of the forces. 
His disinterestedness while in this office gave another 
illustration of that high principle by which the conduct 
of his whole life was guided. No man, by the consent 
of all impartial persons, had rendered greater services 
to the country than he; and none could with a better 
right have availed himself of the perquisites of this lu- 
crative office to repair the deficiencies of his private for- 
tune. By the reforms which he introduced into the 
paymaster’s department, he saved to the public revenue 
447,000 per annum: of this sum above £25,000 con- 
sisted of the usual and acknowledged perquisites which 
all his predecessors had received. Lord Shelburne 
having become prime minister on the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, (July, 1782,) Burke, and the 
other friends of the late premier, resigned. By the 
coalition between Fox and Lord North, the Jatter came 
again into-power in 1783, and Burke was restored to his 
former office. _ He took a prominent part in the debates 
on India, with the affairs of which he was perhaps bet- 
ter acquainted than any other man in England. One of 
his greatest speeches was delivered on the East India 
Bill in December, 1783. The bill passed the House of 
Commons, but was lost in the upper House. This de- 
feat put an end to Lord North’s administration, and Pitt 
succeeded as prime minister. Burke retired from office, 
and never afterwards held any position under the govern- 
ment. He had been elected, November, 1783, lord rector 
of the University of Glasgow, and was re-elected the fol- 
lowing year. 

Perhaps the most brilliant, and certainly not the least 
useful, portion of Burke’s career was that which he de- 
voted to the cause of India. The affairs of that country 


had recently occupied nearly all his thoughts. The op- 
pression and cruelty of which Warren Hastings, ané 
other officers of the East India Company, had beer 
guilty, filled his soul with irrepressible pity and indigna- 
tion. In February, 1785, he made an eloquent and mas- 
terly speech on the debts of the Nabob of Arcot. ‘It 
was,” says Prior, ‘fone of those outpourings of a fertile 
and vigorous intellect, which, on an unpromising theme, 
seemed to combine all that could instruct, dazzle, and 
even overpower the hearer.” At the opening of the 
session in January, 1786, he commenced the most arduous 
and formidable undertaking of his life,—the prosecution 
of Hastings. The articles embracing the different charges 
were delivered in April. They were so numerous and 
extensive as to occupy no inconsiderable part of the at- 
tention of the House for two sessions. In January, 1787, 
Sheridan made his celebrated speech on the Begum case. 
A committee of impeachment was then formed. On the 
roth of May, Burke, as chairman of the committee, ac- 
cused Hastings at the bar of the House of Lords, in the 
name of the Commons of England. After the necessary 
preliminary proceedings, and delays from various causes, 
on the 13th of February, 1788, Westminster Hall was 
opened in form, and Burke, in full dress, proceeded 
thither, followed by the other managers, the House of 
Commons, the clerks of Parliament, the masters in chan- 
cery, the sergeants-at-law, the judges, the House of Peers, 
and the royal family, the Prince of Wales closing the 
procession. (For a brilliant description of this imposing 
scene, the reader is referred to Macaulay’s article on 
Warren Hastings.) Two days having been occupied 
with preliminary business, on the 15th Burke made his 
opening speech, of which it is enough to say that it was 
every way worthy of the occasion and of his great repu- 
tation. After various delays, some of which at least were 
unavoidable, extending through a series of years, at 
length, on the 23d of April, 1795, a verdict of acquittal 
was passed: the lord chancellor, however, voted with 
the minority, who thought Hastings guilty. But, although 
the impeachment was not carried, it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the unconquerable zeal and 
herculean labours of Burke in behalf of India were 
without avail.* They had the effect of directing the 
earnest attention of the British nation to the misgovern- 
ment and oppression of which the agents of the Company 
had been guilty, and thus led the way to important re- 
forms in the administrative system of that country. 

But, long before the trial of Hastings was concluded, 
the mind of Burke had been intensely occupied with a 
far different subject, which, in his view, was closely con- 
nected not only with the welfare of England, but with 
her very existence as a nation. He had for some time 
beheld with apprehension the dissemination in France 
of principles which threatened the total overthrow of 
all religion and all government. As he had been promi- 
nent in the eyes of Europe as one of the most zealous 
friends of liberty, he received from time to time, from 
those in France who favoured the revolutionary move- 
ment, the most glowing accounts of the success of their 
experiment. It was in reply to one of these communi- 
cations that Burke wrote his “ Reflexions on the Revo- 
lution in France.” The success of this work has never 
been paralleled in the history of political literature. It 
was published in November, 1790, and within a few 
months more than thirty thousand copies are said to have 
been sold. The work was immediately translated into 
French, and was read with avidity in every part of Eu- 
rope. So great was the influence of his name, combined 
with the masterly logic and powerful eloquence of the “‘ Re- 
flexions,” that his work completely arrested the spread 
of the revolutionary spirit in England, and contributed 
greatly to check its progress in other European coun- 
tries. The startling and terrible events which followed 
soon after in France, by proving that the foresight of 
Burke was even more remarkable than his eloquence, 


* “Never,” says Lord John Russell, ‘‘has the great object of pun- 
ishment—the prevention of crime—been attained more completely than 
by this trial. . . . Hastings was acquitted; but tyranny, deceit, and 
injustice were condemned. India was saved from abominations dis- 
graceful to the English name.” (** Memorials of Charles James Fox, 
vol. ii. p. 257.) 
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raised his fame to the highest point, and seemed fully 
to justify the eulogium that his letter on the French 
Revolution was “the most magnificent political prophecy 
ever given to the world.” The uncompromising hostility 
of Burke to the principles of the French Revolution led 
not long after, May 6, 1791, to an open rupture between 
him and Fox, who hailed the revolutionary movement 
as the dawn of a political millennium. Fox and his fol- 
lowers charged Burke with having abandoned the prin- 
ciples of his party, and with being guilty of great incon- 
sistency, in that, after having shown himself a strenuous 
friend of liberty during the whole of his former life, he 
had in his late writings and speeches discountenanced 
and denounced the struggles which a great nation was 
making to establish its freedom. Burke published a 
vindication of his course, entitled “An Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs,” in which he clearly shows that 
there is nothing in his recent writings or speeches incon- 
sistent with the political doctrines which had been the 
guide of his former life.* The truth is, he never had 
been an advocate of extreme democratic principles; he 
had no confidence in any political system based solely 
upon theoretical ideas of right and adopted without 
reference to experience or to the existing condition and 
usages of the people among whom it was sought to be 
established. He may perhaps with more justice be 
charged with having urged his views with too great ve- 
hemence, with an excessive and almost acrimonious zeal. 
But who shall presume to exactly measure the degree 
of zeal with which a patriot, who sees, as he believes, 
his country menaced with imminent and deadly peril, 
should exert himself in seeking to save her from destruc- 
tion? It is certain that in regard to personal affronts 
and injuries Burke often, if not always, manifested a 
magnanimous forbearance; but in the cause of his 
country, or in the higher cause of justice and humanity, 
he displayed a spirit as uncompromising as it was dis- 
interested and lofty. It cannot, however, be denied that 
after his health had been broken and his nerves shat- 
tered by the toils and vexations of a life which was one 
long battle with the various forms of misgovernment, 
oppression, and tyranny, he sometimes exhibited an im- 
patience and irritability which were mortifying to his 
friends and which seriously impaired his political and 
personal influence. One rather amusing example of this 
kind may be cited. A rough country gentleman in the 
House of Commons, seeing Burke rise with papers in his 
hand, exclaimed, “I hope the gentleman does not mean to 
read that large bundle of papers, and bore us with a long 
speech into the bargain.” Burke is said to have felt so 
much irritation that, incapable of utterance, he ran out of 
the house. “ Never before,” said the witty Selwyn, “did I 
see the fable realized,—a lion put to flight by the braying 
of an ass.” His enemies availed themselves of this weak- 
ness of the great orator, and when they were wholly un- 
able to answer they often contrived either to reduce him 
to silence, or to prevent his being heard, by coughing 
or continual vociferations. This practice was familiarly 
termed ‘ muzzling the lion.” 

In 1795 Burke received from the king a pension of 
41200 per annum on the civil list, and not long after 
another of £2500 on the West Indian four-and-a-half 
per cent. fund. These pensions were granted, it is said, 
at the express desire of the king, no application having 
been made on the part of Burke or his personal friends. 
A part of the design in conferring them was to enable 
Burke to discharge some serious debts incurred in the 
performance of a long series of unrequited public ser- 
vices. Nevertheless, his acceptance of this very mode- 
rate reward for his great services to his country, caused 


* Coleridge, referring to the speeches made by Burke at the com- 
mencement of the American war, and those made by him at the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, remarks “‘that the principles 
are exactly the same, and the deductions the same; but the practical 
inferences almost opposite in the one case from those drawn in the 
other; yet in both equally legitimate, and in both equally con- 
firmed by the results. Whence gained he this superiority of foresight ?”” 
Coleridge answers, ‘‘ Burke possessed, and had sedulously sharpened, 
that eye which sees all things, actions, and events in relation to the 
laws that determine their existence and circumscribe their possibility. 
He referred habitually to principles. He was a scientific statesman, 
and therefore a seer. For every principle contains in itself the germs 
of a prophecy.’ (‘‘ Biographia Literaria,” chap. x.) 


his conduct to be assailed from every quarter. Even 
the dignity of the House of Lords did not save him 
from attacks upon his character by two of the peers. In 
reply, he wrote in 1796 his ‘Letter to a Noble Lord,” 
one of the most successful and popular of all the pro- 
ductions of his pen. Burke died July 9, 1797. His 
only son, Richard, a man of superior talents and great 
moral worth, had died in 1794. The grief occasioned 
by this irreparable loss contributed, there is reason to 
believe, materially to shorten his father’s life. 

Of Burke, Macaulay says, he was “ignorant, indeed, or 
negligent of the art of adapting his reasonings and his style 
to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in aptitude to 
comprehension and richness of imagination superior to 
every orator, ancient or modern.” “If we are to praise 
aman in proportion to his usefulness,” says Schlegel, ‘I 
am persuaded that no task can be more difficult than to 
do justice to the statesman and orator Burke. This man 
has been to his own country, and to all Europe, a new 
light of political wisdom and moral experience. He 
corrected his age when it was at the height of its revo- 
lutionary frenzy; and, without maintaining any system 
of philosophy, he seems to have seen farther into the 
true nature of society, and to have more clearly compre- 
hended the effect of religion in connecting individual 
security with national welfare, than any philosopher of 
any preceding age.” ‘Of all the men who are,” says 
the learned Dr. Parr, ‘or who ever have been eminent 
for energy or splendour of eloquence or for skill and 
grace in composition, there is not one who, in genius or 
erudition, in philanthropy or piety, or in any of the 
qualities of a wise and good man, surpasses Burke.” 

Burke’s command of language has always been ad- 
mired. His style is not a mere trick or artifice designed 
to give dignity to trivial or point to commonplace ideas : 
it is simply the clothing of great®and glowing thoughts 
in their most natural and appropriate expression. <A 
collected edition of Burke’s works and correspondence 
(8 vols. 8vo) was published in London in 1852. For 
some excellent observations on Burke as an orator, see 
the “Quarterly Review” for January and April, 1858, 
pages 595-98. We select the following passages in re- 
gard to Burke and his style of oratory. Referring to 
his speeches on the Stamp Act, the writer remarks: 

“This was the appropriate start of aman who, whether 
as a statesman, a thinker, or an orator, was without an 
equal. Pitt and Fox were great, but Burke belongs to 
another order of beings, and ranks with the Shakspeares, 
the Bacons, and the Newtons. . . . Though his style is 
never stilted, it has a rare majesty both in thought and 
expression. . . . His language was nervous, his sen- 
tences polished, his abundant metaphors grand and 
original. . . . His commonest fault is a monotony of 
dignity, which wants the relief of passages dressed in a 
more familiar garb. ... His innate genius was un- 
doubtedly wonderful, but he improved it to the utter- 
most. . . . The immense labour which he bestowed on 
all he did was his constant boast. . . . By the incessant 
practice of composition, he learned to embody his con- 
clusions in a style more grandly beautiful than has ever 
been reached by any other Englishman, with either the 
tongue or the pen.” But one result of all this labour 
was that his speeches were far less interesting and effect- 
ive when heard in the House of Commons than when 
read in print. Itis related that on one occasion “ Ers- 
kine crept under the benches to escape a speech which, 
when published, he thumbed to rags.” 

See Prior, ‘Life of Burke,” x vol. 8vo; Bisset, “Life of 
Burke,” 2 vols. 8vo; McCormick, ‘‘Memoirs of the Right Hon- 
ourable E. Burke,” 1797; Dr. GEorGE Croty, “Political Life of 
the Right Honourable Edmund Burke,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1840; P. BuRKE, 
“The Public and Domestic Life of Edmund Burke,” 1853; Lorp 
Jerrrey, “ Miscellanies.”? For a description of Burke’s conversa- 
tional powers, see Miss BurRNEy’s letter to S. Crisp. 

Burke, (JOHN,) a English genealogist, born in Ire- 
land in 1786. His chief work is a “ Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire,” (1826.) 
The twentieth edition was published by his son, Sir 
Bernard, in 1858. Died in 1848. 

Burke, (JoHN Doty,) an Irishman, who emigrated 
to the United States in 1797 and became an editor jn 
Boston. He wrote a “History of Virginia.” Died i 
Virginia in 1808. 
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Burke, (Perer,) an English jurist and writer, son of 
John Burke, noticed above, published several works on 
the law of copyright and patents; also, “The Public and 
Domestic Life of Edmund Burke,” (1853.) _ 

Burke, (WILLIAM,) an Irish murderer, was a resident 
of Edinburgh. In 1828 he was convicted of murder, and 
he confessed that he and his accomplice had murdered 
fifteen persons, and had sold their bodies to a surgeon. 

Burkhart von Hohenfels, boork/hart fon ho’en- 
félss, a German minnesinger, born about 1200. 

See LonGFELLow’s ‘f Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Bur’kitt, (WiIL1tAM,) an English theologian, born at 
Hitcham in 1650, wrote “ Expository Notes on the New 
Testament,” (1739.) Died in 1703. 

Burlamacchi, boor-la-mak’kee, (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian revolutionist, who, about 1546, conspired against 
the party of the pope and the emperor Charles V. The 
plot being revealed by one of the conspirators, Burla- 
macchi was executed for high treason. 

See “Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1846. 

Burlamaqui, biir’]%ma’ke’, (JEAN JACQUES,) an emi- 
nent Swiss jurist, born at Geneva in 1694. He was for 
many years professor of law in his native city, and a 
member of the Council of State. His chief works are 
The Principles of Natural Law,” (“ Principes du Droit 
naturel,” 1747,) and “ Principles of the Law of Nations,” 
(“Principes du Droit politique,” 1751,) both of which 
were translated into English, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish. Died at Geneva in 1748. 

See SenesiEr, “‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve;’” Ersco und 
Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Burleigh, Lorp. See CEcIL. 

Burleigh or Burley, bur’le, (WALTER,) a learned 
English philosopher and theologian, born in 1275. He 
was charged with the education of Edward ILL, who 
sent him ona mission to Rome in 1327. Died in 1357. 

See Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 


Burleigh, (WiLLIAM H.,) an American poet and 
abolitionist, born at Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1812. 
He became a printer and editor of several papers, among 
which was the “Christian Witness” of Pittsburg. He 
contributed to “The New Yorker,” and published in 
1840 a volume of poems which were much admired. 
He is a brother of Charles Burleigh, an anti-slavery 
orator. 

See Grisworp, “ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Burlingame, bur’ling-gam, (ANSON,) an American 
diplomatist, born in Chenango county, New York, in 
1822. He studied law, which he practised in Boston. 
He was elected a member of Congress by the Repub- 
licans of the fifth district of Massachusetts in 1854, in 
1856, and again in 1858. He advocated the election of 
John C. Fremont in several eloquent speeches, (1856.) 
In 1861 he was sent as commissioner or minister to 
China. About the end of 1867 he was appointed am- 
bassador from China to the United States and the great 
powers of Europe. Died in 1870. 

Burlington, EArt or. See Boy er, (RICHARD.) 

Burl’/ton, (PETER HENRy,) an English geographer, 
born in 1804. While making scientific researches in 
India, he was killed by the natives in 1829. 

Burmann, biir’man, (FRANCISCUS,) a Dutch Protest- 
ant divine and scholar, born at Leyden about 1628, be- 
came professor of theology at Utrecht. Died in 1679. 

Burmann, (FRANCISCUS,) son of the preceding, born 
in 1671, was professor of divinity at Utrecht. He pub- 
lished, among other works, a “ Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists,” (1713.) Died in 1719. 

Burmann, (JAN,) son of Francis the younger, born 


at Amsterdam about 1707, became professor of botany | 


in that, city, and published “Thesaurus Zeylonicus,” 
(1737,) and other botanical works. Died in 1780. 

Burmann, (KAspar,) a legal writer and historian, 
nephew of Peter the elder; died in 1755. 

Burmann, (NrKOLAAS LAURENS,) son of Jan, born 
at Amsterdam in 1734. He published a “ Flora Indica,” 
with sixty-seven plates, (1768,) and other botanical 
works. Died in 1793. 

Burmann, (PIerer,) an eminent philologist, brother 
of Francis the younger, born at Utrecht on the 6th of 
July, 1668. He became professor of history, eloquence, 
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and the Greek language at Leyden in 1715, and subse- 
quently obtained the chair of history for the United 
Provinces. He published editions of Horace, Petronius, 
Pheedrus, Suetonius, Lucan, Quintilian, Virgil, and other 
classics, a treatise on “‘The Revenues of the Romans,” 
(“De Vectigalibus Populi Romani,” 1694,) and various 
other works, which are esteemed for their learning and 
accuracy. Died in 1741. 

See Dr. Jonnson’s Works; Scuacut, “Oratio funebris in 
Obitum P. Burmanni,’”’ 1741; ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Burmann, (PIETER,) THE YOUNGER, nephew of the 
preceding, born at Amsterdam in 1713, became pro- 
fessor of history at Franeker. He published a number 
of Latin poems, an “Anthology” of the Latin poets, 
(2 vols., 1759-73,) and several excellent editions of the 
classics. Died in 1778. 

Burmeister, boonr/mi’ster, (HERMANN,) a German 
naturalist, born at Stralsund in 1807. He became pro- 
fessor of zoology at Halle in 1842. He published, be- 
sides other works, a “ Manual of Entomology,” (4 vols., 
1832-44,) a ‘‘ History of Creation,” (1843,) and “The 
Animals of Brazil,” (2 vols., 1854-56.) 

Burn, (RicHARD,) LL.D., an Englishman, author of 
several popular works. on law, born in Westmoreland, 
was many years vicar of Orton. Died in 1785. 

Bur’/na-by, (ANDREW,) an English divine and travel- 
ler, born in 1732, published “ Travels in North America,” 
“Journal of a Tour to Corsica,” etc. Died in 1812. 

Burn/ap, (GEORGE WASHINGTON,) an American Uni- 
tarian clergyman, born in Merrimack, New Hampshire, 
in 1802, graduated at Harvard in 1824. He was ordained 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of Baltimore in 
1827. He has published several theological and other 
works. 

Bur’nel, (RoBERt,) an English Jawyer and bishop, 
became lord chancellor in 1274. He filled that office for 
eighteen years, and was the chief adviser of Edward I. 
He died in 1292. ‘‘As astatesman and legislator,” says 
Lord Campbell, “he is worthy of the highest commend- 
ation.” 

See Lorp CAmpBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” vol. i. 

Burnes, birnz, (Sir ALEXANDER,) a distinguished 
Orientalist and traveller, born at Montrose, in Scotland, 
in 1805, was a relative of the poet Burns. At an early 
age he became a cadet in the Bombay army. He set 
out in 1832 on an expedition into Central Asia, which 
he accomplished in about a year. On his return to Eng- 
land he published his “Travels into Bokhara,” which 
had an immense sale and was soon translated into 
French and German. He was a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and also of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, which awarded to him the gold medal “for the 
navigation of the Indus, and a journey across Central 
Asia.” Returning to India in 1835, he was sent in 1836 
on a mission to Cabul. On the breaking out of the in- 
surrection in that city in 1841, he was murdered, with 
several other British residents. 

See J. B. Eyrtis, “ Notice sur A. Burnes,” Paris, 1842; CHam- 
BERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ (Supplement ;) 
J. W. Kaye, ‘ Lives of Indian Officers,” vol. ii., London, 1867 ; “‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’’ for November, 1834. 

Bur’/net, (GILBERT,) a British historian and prelate 
of great eminence, born in Edinburgh on the 18th of 
September, 1643. He became minister of Saltoun in 
1665, and professor of divinity at Glasgow in 1669. 
About 1670 he married a daughter of the Earl of Cassi- 
lis. Having resigned his professorship in 1674, he re- 
moved to London. He published in 1679 the first vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ History of the Reformation in England,” 
(3 vols., 1679-1715,) for which he received the thanks of 
Parliament. Charles II. offered him a bishopric on con- 
dition that he should support the measures of the court ; 
but he declined the offer. He published a “ Life of Sir 
Matthew Hale” in 1682. Burnet was a person of much 
influence in public affairs, and contributed greatly to the 
revolution of 1688 and the succession of William and 
Mary. He became chaplain to William III. and Bishop 
of Salisbury in 1689. “The name of Burnet,” says Mac- 
aulay, “was odious to the great majority of the Anglican 
priesthood. . . . This distinction he owed to the prom1- 
nent place which he held in literature and politics, to the 
readiness of his tongue and of his pen, and above all to the 
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frankness and boldness of his nature,—frankness which 
could keep no secret, and boldness which flinched from 
no danger.” ‘The same author adds, ‘The utmost ma- 
levolence of faction could not venture to deny that he 
served his flock witha zeal, diligence, and disinterested- 
ness worthy of the purest ages of the church.” (“‘ History 
of England.”) He published in 1699 an “ Exposition of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England,” 
which is considered a standard work. His most re- 
markable work is his “ History of his Own Times,” (2 
yols., 1724-34,) which was severely criticised by Swift, 
Pope, and other Tories. He was author of an interest- 
ing tract entitled ‘Some Passages in the Life and Death 
of Lord Rochester,” (1680.) Died in 1715. 

See “‘ Life of Bishop Burnet,’ by his son THomas, prefixed to the 
‘* History of his Own Times ;”? CHAmpsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” J. Le Cierc, “‘ Life and Character of Bishop 
Burnet,”? London, 1715; ** London Quarterly Review”? for April and 
July, 1823; Guizor, ‘‘ Monk’s Contemporaries.” 

Burnet, (GILBERT,) a son of the preceding, was chap- 
lain to George I. He wrote some treatises on theology, 
and died prematurely. 

Bur’net, (JAcos,) LL.D., an eminent American jurist, 
born at Newark, New Jersey, in 1770, was one of the 
first settlers of Cincinnati. He graduated at Princeton 
College, and afterwards studied law under Judge Bou- 
dinot. In 1796 he removed to Cincinnati, where he 
resided for the remainder of his life. He was appointed 
in 1821 a judge of the supreme court of Ohio, and in 
1828 elected to the Senate of the United States. He 
assisted in founding the Cincinnati College, of which he 
became the first president, and contributed liberally to 
the cause of education. He was the author of “ Notes 
on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern Territory.” 
Through the influence of La Fayette, Judge Burnet was 
elected a member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
Died in 1853. 


See Livincston’s ‘‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans.”’ 


Bur’net, (JOHN,) a Scottish engraver, born near Edin- 
burgh in 1784. Among his best works are prints after 
Wilkie’s “Blind Fiddler,” and “Chelsea Pensioners 
reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo.” He has 
published a “ Practical Treatise on Painting,” “ Rem- 
brandt and his Works,” (1849,) and “ Life and Works 
of J. M. W. Turner,” (1852.) The last-named work was 
written conjointly with Mr. P. Cunningham. 

Burnet, (THOMAS,) an English divine and eloquent 
writer, born at Croft, in Yorkshire, about 1635. He be- 
came a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1657, 
and was elected master of the Charter-House in 1685. 
He had the moral courage to offer the first opposition to 
the dispensing power which James II. usurped. His 
reputation is founded on a fanciful but well-written 
work, in Latin, entitled ‘ Telluris Theoria Sacra,” (“The 
Sacred Theory of the Earth,” 1680,) which he translated 
into English, (1684.) This work has little scientific 
merit; but it was greatly admired for the beauty of its 
imagery and its style. He also wrote “On the State 
of the Dead,” (“De Statu Mortuorum,” 1727.) Died 
in 1715. 

See Brucker, “‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Burnet, (THOMAs,) an English theologian, became 
prebendary of Sarum. He published several works. 
Died in 1750. 

Burnet, (Sir THOMAS,) an English judge and political 
writer, was ason of Bishop Burnet. He edited his father’s 
“ History of his Own Times,” and wrote a travesty of the 
first book of the “Iliad.” In his youth he was dissipated, 
and was supposed to be one of the ‘‘ Mohocks” of Addi- 
son’s “Spectator.” Died in 1753. 

Burnet, (WiLitaM,) a son of Bishop Burnet, was 
born at the Hague in 1688. He was appointed Governor 
of New York and New Jersey in 1720, and ruled those 
provinces with ability for eight years. In 1728 he he- 
came Governor of Massachusetts. Died in 1729. 

Bur’nett, (GrEorGE,) an English writer, published 
“Letters on the State of Poland,” and other works. Died 
in 181t. 

Burnett, (GILBERT THOMAS,) an English naturalist, 
born in London in 1800, became professor of medical 
botany at King’s College, London. He wrote “Outlines 
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of Botany,” (1833,) and was a contributor to the “ Jour. 
nal of Science and Art,” and other periodicals. Died 
in 1835. 

Burnett, (JAMES.) See MonBoppo. 

Bur/nett, (JOHN,) a Scottish advocate and legal wri- 
ter, born in 1765, became judge-admiral of Scotland in 
1810. He died ihe same year. 

Bur/nett, (WaLpo IrvinG,) M.D., an American nat- 
uralist and microscopist, born at Southborough, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1828. He visited Europe about 1850. He 
contributed to the ‘American Journal of Science,” and 
other periodicals. Among his works is an ‘Essay on 
the Cell: its Physiology, Pathology,” etc. Died at Bos- 
ton in 1854. 

Bur’ney, (CHARLES,) a musical composer and doctor 
of music, born at Shrewsbury in 1726. His talents and 
worth procured him the respect and friendship of several] 
of the principal wits of that age,—among others, Dr. 
Johnson and Burke. In 1773 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. His ‘‘General History of Music,” 
completed in 1789, is highly esteemed. Died in 1814. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Dr. Burney,”’ by his daughter, Mapame D’ Ar- 
BLAY; Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Burney, (CHARLES,) a distinguished Greek scholar, 
second son of the preceding, born at Lynn in 1757; died 
in 1817. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for May, 1811. 

Burney, (FRANCES.) See D’ARBLAY, MADAME. 

Burney, (JAMES,) the eldest son of Dr. Burney the 
musical composer, born about 1745, entered the naval 
service at an early age, and accompanied Cook im his 
last two voyages. He became rear-admiral, and died in 
1821. Besides other works, he wrote a valuable ‘“ His- 
tory of Voyages of Discovery in the Southern Ocean,” 
(5 vols., 1804-16.) 

Burney, (WILLIAM,) master of the Royal (Naval) 
Academy of Gosport, and author of “Lives of the Na- 
val Heroes of Great Britain,” born in 1762; died m 1832, 

Burnouf, biir’noof’, written also Bournouf, (Eu. 
GENE,) a distinguished French Orientalist, son of Jean 
Louis, noticed below, born in Paris in 1801. He became 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1832, and 
the same year succeeded De Chézy as professor of San- 
scrit in the College of France. Among his principal 
works are ‘Commentaries on the Yagna, one of the 
Liturgic Books of Persia,” and “ Introduction to the His- 
tory of Booddhism,” (1845.) He died in 1852, having 
previously been appointed perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 

See CuarLes LENoRMANT, *‘ Eugéne Bumouf,” 1852; “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Burnouf, (JEAN Lovis,) a French philologist, born at 
Urville in 1775. He was appointed, in 1817, professor 
of Latin eloquence in the College of France. He pub- 
lished a “Method of Studymg the Greek Language,” 
(1814,) a translation of the complete works of Tacitus, 
and of Cicero’s “De Officiis.” He was a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and librarian of the uni- 
versity. Died in 1844. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Burns, (JOHN,) an eminent Scottish medical writer, 
born in Glasgow in 1775. He became regius professor 
of surgery in the University of Glasgow in 1815. His 
chief work ig “ Principles of Midwifery,” (roth edition, 
1843,) which obtained great success. He also published 
“Principles of Surgery,” (2 vols., 1828-38,) and “ Prin- 
ciples of Christian Philosophy,” (6th edition, 1846.) He 
perished in the wreck of the Orion in 1850. 

Burns, (RoBeErRT,) a celebrated Scottish poet, born 
near the town of Ayr, January 25, 1759. His father, 
William Burness, (or Burnes—for the name was variously 
written,) was the son of a farmer, and “was thrown,” 
says the poet, in one of his letters, ‘‘ by early misfortunes, 
on the world at large, where, after many years’ wanderings 
and sojournings, he picked up a pretty large quantity of 
observation and experience, to which I am indebted for 
most of my little pretensions to wisdom.” In early life 
Burns’s father had followed the profession of a gardener ; 
but afterwards he took a lease of a small farm of seven 
acres, in order to set himself up in the nursery business, 
and built with his own hands the dwelling in which the 
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poet was born, Although his life appears to have been 
one long struggle with adversity, William Burhess spared 
no pains that he might give his children a good educa- 
tion. He sent them to school as he had opportunity, 


‘and sometimes in the evening, after the day’s work was 


done, assisted their studies himself. “I owed much,” 
says the poet, “to an old woman who resided in the 
family. . . . She had, I suppose, the largest collection 
in the country of tales and songs concerning devils, 
ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, ... en- 
chanted towers, dragons, and other trumpery. This cul- 
tivated the latent seeds of poetry.” Kobert was the 
eldest son: he possessed, with a strong intellect and 
acute sensibilities, a robust and active body, so that 
when he was only fifteen he is said to have done the 
work of a man. He was early familiarized with those 
hardships and sufferings to which the poor are so often 
subject, and which he has occasionally touched upon in 
his poems with such pathos and power. In the letter 
already referred to, he says, ‘‘My father’s generous mas- 
ter died, the farm proved a ruinous bargain, and, to 
clench the misfortune, we fell into the hands of a factor, 
who sat for the picture I have drawn of one in my ‘Tale 
of Twa Dogs.’ My father was advanced in life when he 
married; I was the eldest of seven children; and he, 
worn out by early hardships, was-unfit for labour... . 
We lived very poorly. I was a dexterous ploughman 
for my age, and the next eldest to me was a brother, (Gil- 
bert,) who could drive the plough very well and help me 
to thrash the corn. A novel-writer might perhaps have 
viewed these scenes with some satisfaction; but so did 
not I: my indignation yet boils at the recollection of the 
factor’s insolent, threatening letters, which used to set us 
all in tears.” In a very interesting and touching account 
which he wrote of their early troubles, his brother Gil- 
bert says, “I doubt not but the hard labour and sorrow 
of this period of his life was in a great measure the 
cause of that depression of spirits with which Robert 
was so often afflicted through his whole life afterwards.” 
When the poet was about fifteen, his father gave up his 
farm near Ayr, and removed to the parish of Tarbolton. 
A little before Burns had reached his sixteenth year, he 
“first committed,” he says, “the sin of rhyme.” In his 
case, as in that of Sappho, “it was Love that taught [him] 
Song.” A “bonnie sweet sonsie lass” had been assigned 
as his partner in the labours of the harvest-field, (it was 
the custom to join a male with a female partner on such 
occasions.) She sang sweetly, and “the tones of her voice 
made his heart-strings thrill like an AZolian harp.” Her 
Singing first put into his head the idea of writing songs. 
Somewhat later, he went to a noted school at a distance 
from home, to learn mensuration, surveying, etc., where 
he appears to have made good progress in his studies, 
until a charming young girl, who lived near by, “overset 
his trigonometry, and set him off at a tangent from the 
sphere of his studies. It was,” he says, “in vain to 
think of doing any more good at school.” This irre- 
sistible attraction towards what he terms “the adorable 
half of the human species” seemed destined to exert a 
constant and controlling influence upon his life. To use 
his own words, “My heart was completely tinder, and 
was eternally lighted up by some goddess or other.” 
The fame which he had acquired by his verses, added to 
his rare conversational powers, caused his company to 
be eagerly sought in the social gatherings of the vicinity ; 
and the promiscuous society into which he was thus 
thrown appears to have laid the foundation of the irregu- 
larities and dissipation which unhappily marked the lat- 
ter part of his life. In his early youth, as he tells us, 
he regarded illicit love with horror ; but through the in- 
fluence of some of his new acquaintance his delicacy of 
feeling on this subject gradually wore away, and before 
he had reached his twenty-fourth year we find him 
speaking of his own unlawful amours lightly and almost 
boastfully. He had recently been initiated mto the mys- 
teries of free-masonry, He was introduced to the lodge 
at LTarbolton by John Rankin, who, according to Lock- 
hart, was ‘(a very dissipated man, with considerable tal- 
ents,” and who appears to have exerted a most unfavour- 
able influence on the moral character of the poet. Burns 
afterwards addressed to him a poetical epistle. Burns’s 
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father was a worthy and sincerely pious man. In a 
beautiful tribute to his memory, the poet speaks of him as 
*“The tender father and the generous friend ; 
The pityixg heart that felt for human woe ; 
The dauntless heart that feared no human pride; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe ; 
‘For éven his failings leaned to virtue’s side.’”” 

There is reason to believe that these noble lines ire 
not chargeable with any of the proverbial falsity of epi- 
taphs. But, unhappily, at the time above referred to, 
Burns’s character was but too truly expressed by those 
words of the Roman poet, * Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor.”* In proportion as he rejected the 
restraints of morality, he appears to have cast off his 
reverence for religion. ‘ Polemical divinity,” says he, 
“about this time was putting the country half mad ;” and 
he appears to have been ambitious to show that, while 
in argument he was not inferior, in wit he was greatly 
superior, to most of those whom he encountered. He 
was one day seen “at the door of a public house, 
holding forth on religious topics to a whole crowd of 
country-people, who presently became so shocked with 
his levities that they fairly hissed him from the ground.” 
(See Lockhart’s “‘ Life,” page 68.) While in this contro- 
versial spirit, he wrote two satirical pieces which excited 
no little commotion in that part of Scotland, being as 
much applauded by one party or class as they were con- 
demned by the other. These were “The Twa Herds,” 
(or “The Holy Tulzie,”) and “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” 
Of the latter, Scott speaks as “a piece of satire more ex- 
quisitely severe than any which Burns ever afterwards 
wrote, but, unfortunately, cast in a form too daringly 
profane to be received into Dr. Currie’s collection.” 

About the year 1785, Burns formed a Z/azson (which 
was, as some writers tell us, according to the usage then 
prevailing in Scotland, a virtual marriage) with a young 
woman named Jean Armour, somewhat above his own 
rank in life. She bore him twins. He had previously 
given her a written acknowledgment of marriage; but 
this did not appease the anger of her father, as Burns 
was then wholly unable to support a family. It was his 
purpose to quit Scotland and seek his fortune in Jamaica. 
“But, before leaving my native country forever,” he 
says, “I resolved to publish my poems. I weighed my 
productions as impartially as was in my power. [ 
thought they had merit; and it was a delicious idea that 
I should be called a clever fellow, even though it should 
never reach my ears... . I can truly say that, pauvre 
inconnu as \ then was, I had pretty nearly as high an 
idea of myself and of my works as J have at this moment, 
when the public has decided in their favour.” The poems 
were accordingly published, and were so favourably re- 
ceived that, after all expenses had been paid, he cleared 
about twenty pounds. The success of his first experi- 
ment as an author, and the encouragement which he 
received from some who were not unknown in the world 
of letters, produced an entire change in his plans; and, 
instead of going to America, he resolved at once to visit 
Edinburgh and make the acquaintance of the distin- 
guished men of letters of that city. He was soon intro- 
duced to the notice of Dugald Stewart, Dr. Hugh Blair, 
and many others, eminent in rank and fashion as well as 
in literature. ‘The attentions he received,” says Stew- 
art, “from all ranks and descriptions of persons, were 
such as would have turned any head but his own.” Scott 
has left us an extremely interesting account of Buins’s 
appearance at this time, which seems to have made a 
vivid and deep impression on his youthful mind. ‘* His 
person was strong and robust, his manners rustic, not 
clownish, with a sort of dignified plainness. and simpli- 
city which received part of its effect, perhaps, from one’s 
knowledge of his extraordinary talents. . . . There was 
a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in alfhis 
lineaments. The eye alone, I think, indicated the poeti- 


* “T see the better course.and approve it, but I pursue the worse.” 
One can scarcely doubt that he felt at times all the force of those lines 
in his admirable ‘‘ Epistle to a Young Friend:”’ 


* But ne’er with wits profane to range 
Be complaisance extended: 
Ax atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offendead:” 


— 
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cal character and temperament. It was large and of a} 
dark cast, which glowed—I say literally e/owed—when 
he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such 
another eye in a human head, though I have seen the 
most distinguished men of my time. His conversation 
expressed perfect self-confidence, without the slightest 
presumption,” 

Among the persons of rank who showed him marked 
favour, the most prominent was Lord Glencairn, whose 
kindness the poet ever remembered with the deepest 
gratitude, and to whose memory he has dedicated one 
of the most beautiful and touching of all his produc- 
tions, —the “Lament for James, Earl of Glencairn.” 
Under the patronage of the distinguished men whose 
acqua‘atance he had made in Edinburgh, he brought 
out, about the close of 1787, a new edition of his poems, 
from which he is said to have realized more than five 
hundred pounds. But, unfortunately, the intoxication of 
fame, and the continual excitement of his Edinburgh life, 
furnished a fresh temptation to those irregularities which 
began some years before. In 1788 he openly declared 
his marriage with Miss Armour, and soon after was ap- 
pointed officer of the excise, with a salary of but fifty 
pounds a year: it was afterwards increased to seventy 
pounds. In 1791 he removed to Dumfries, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. His intemperate habits, 
aggravated by pecuniary distresses, gained more and 
more the ascendency over him, but not to the extent, 
as has sometimes been asserted, of rendering him inca- 
pable of discharging the duties of his office. One* who 
knew him well during the latter period of his life, in re- 
futing the charge against him of “ habitual drunkenness,” 
says, ‘‘He superintended the education of his children 
with a degree of care that I have never seen surpassed 
by any parent in any rank of life whatever.” 

Burns died on the 21st of July, 1796. His funeral was 
attended by many thousand persons, including those 
of every rank and condition, some of whom came from 
a great distance. Nearly twenty years after the poet’s 
death, a costly mausoleum was erected in the church- 
yard at Dumfries, whither the remains were transferred, 
June 5, 1815. 

The most striking characteristics of Burns’s poetry are 
simplicity and intensity,—an intensity not limited to feel- 
ing or passion merely, but belonging equally to his ima- 
gination and his thoughts,—in which qualities he is 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to any of the greatest poets 
that have ever lived. Some of his expressions are like 
brilliant flashes of light: in an instant the thought or 
sentiment is impressed upon the mind, never to be for- 
gotten. His power of concentration is perfectly marvel- 
lous. In two short lines— 

“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that,” — 
he says more than many able men could do in an elabo- 
rate essay. His “Tam o’ Shanter,” as has been well 
observed, is truly an epic, and one of a high order. As 
an amatory poet, Burns has no equal among British 
bards ; 

‘For love’s own strain to him was given, 

To warble all its ecstasies, 

In Pythian words, unsought, unwilled.’’+ 
He appears, however, through some peculiarity either 
of his genius or his temperament, to have been disin- 
clined to undertake any extended poem or other work 
of imagination. “ His poetical temperament,” says Camp- 
bell, ‘“‘was that of fitful transports rather than steady 
inspiration.” But this peculiarity may have been at least 
as much the result of habit, confirmed, if not induced, by 
the necessities of his outward life, as of the original cast of 
his mind. Had his education and external circumstances 
been different, his genius might perhaps have taken 
another form, and shown itself no less capable of lofty 
and sustained flights of imagination than it was of bril- 
liant sallies of wit or of the inimitable expression of pas- 
sion or sorrow. With his rare insight into the human 
heart, his intensity of feeling and vividness of imagination, 
combined with wit and humour as varied as they were 
exquisite, we can scarcely doubt that had his inclination 


* The Rev. James Gray. (See Lockhart's “ Life,” pp. 334-338.) 
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and habits of thought led him to attempt some longer 
work, whether a drama or au epic, he might have written 
something not unworthy of a place among the world-re- 
nowned productions of immortal genius, such as Goethe’s 
“ Faust” or Cervantes’ * Don Quixote.” In the inim-- 
itable tale of ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’” says Scott, “he has left 
us sufficient evidence of his abilities to combine the ludi- 
crous with the awful and even the horrible. No poet, 
except Shakspeare, ever possessed the power of exciting 
the most varied and discordant emotions with such rapid 
transitions.’”* 

Respecting Burns’s moral character little need be 
added to what is revealed by his life. He had at least 
the merit of not seeking to defend or excuse his own 
faults, though he has occasionally suggested palliations, 
as when he says, 

““What’s done we partly may compute, 
But not what is resisted.” 
His sins were rarely if ever the result of ‘malice afore- 
thought ;” and the manner in which he sometimes alludes 
to them is as full of instruction as of pathos. He could 
not, indeed, as has been justly observed, have so pathetic- 
ally enforced the truth of some of his moral lessons had 
he not preached from the text of his own errors. 

See LockuHart, “Life of Burns,” x vol. 8vo, 1828; CurRRIE, 
‘* Life,’ prefixed to Burns's ‘‘ Correspondence;”? A. CUNNINGHAM, 
“ Life and Land of Robert Burns,” 1840; ALEXANDER PETERKIN, 
** Review of the Life of Robert Burns;” Joun Witson, “Genius and 
Character of Robert Burns,” 1845; S. T'yLeEr, ‘‘ Robert Burns as a 
Poet and a Man,” 1848; R. CHamBers, ‘* Life and Times of Robert 
Burns;”? CAMPBELL, ‘“‘Specimens of the British Poets; CARLYLE, 
“ Miscellanies,”’ article ‘‘ Burns;”? JEFFREY, ‘‘ Miscellanies.”’? See, 
also, Firz-GREENE HALLECcx’s beautiful lines on Burns. 

Burns, (WILLIAM W.,) an American general, born in 
Ohio about 1826, graduated at West Point in 1847. He 
became a brigadier-general of volunteers about Septem- 
ber, 1861. He served in several battles near Richmond, 
June, 1862. 

Burn/side, (AMBROSE EVERETT,) an American gene- 
ral, born at Liberty, Union county, Indiana, in 1824, 
graduated at West Point in 1847. He obtained the rank 
of first lieutenant, which he resigned about 1853. He 
became a colonel of volunteers early in 1861, commanded 
a brigade at Bull Run, July 21, and was appointed a 
brigadier-general in August. He directed the expedition 
which, moving by sea and aided by a large naval force, 
captured Roanoke Island in February, 1862. He took 
Newbern in the next month, and was promoted to the 
rank of major-general. In July, 1862, he moved his 
army to the James River to reinforce that of General 
McClellan. He commanded a corps at the battle of 
South Mountain, September 14, and at that of Antietam, 
—where he distinguished himself,—September 16, 1862. 
On the 7th of November he succeeded General McClel- 
lan as commander of the army of the Potomac. On the 

3th of December he crossed the Rappahannock and 
attacked Lee’s army, which held a strong and fortified 
position near Fredericksburg. He was repulsed with a 
loss of 10,243 killed and wounded, and during the night 
of the 14th retired to the left bank of the river. At his 
own request, he was relieved of the command on the 
26th of January, 1863. In March or April of that year 
he took command of the department of the Ohio. Mov- 
ing through Kentucky, va Mount Vernon and London, 
into East Tennessee, he occupied Knoxville about the 
2d of September. He defended Knoxville with success 
against General Longstreet, who besieged it in Novem- 
ber, 1863. In April, 1864, he obtained command of the 
ninth corps, which fought under General Grant at the 
battles of the Wilderness, May 5, 6, of Spottsylvania 
Court-House, May 9-11, and of Cold Harbour, June 3. 
He was elected Governor of Rhode Island in 1865, and 
re-elected several times. 

Burons. See BorrRon. 

Buronzo del Signore, boo-ron’zo dél sén-yo’ra, 
(CarLo Luic,) a learned Italian prelate, born at Ver- 
celli in 1731, became Bishop of Turin in 1797. He dis- 
covered a manuscript of the works of Bishop Acto or 
Atto, ““Attonis Vercellensis Ecclesia Episcopi Opera,” 
which he published in 1768, Died in 1806. 


¥ “Quarterly Review,” No. 1. 
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Biirr, (Aaron,) an American theologian, born at Fair- 
field, Connecticut, in 1715, was a son-in-law of the cele- 
brated Jonathan Edwards. He became in 1748 president 
of the College of New Jersey, which was removed about 
1756 from Newark to Princeton. Died in 1757. 

Burt, (AARon,) an American politician, son of the pre- 
ceding, and a grandson of the great Jonathan Edwards, 
-was born at Newark, New Jersey, in February, 1756. 
He graduated at Princeton in 1772, entered the army in 
1775, and served in the expedition against Quebec. 
Early in 1776 he was raised to the rank of major, and in 
July, 1777, he became lieutenant-colonel. He resigned 
his commission in March, 1779, studied law, was admit- 
te-1 to the bar in 1782, and practised with great success 
it. the city of New York. He was a very adroit, plau- 
sible, and insinuating speaker. In 1782 he married a 
widow named Mrs. Prevost. Having become an active 
Democrat, he was appointed attorney-general of New 
York State in 1789, and elected to the Senate of the 
United States in 1791. In 1800, Jefferson and Burr were 
the Democratic candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice-President, and received an equal number of votes. 
The election consequently devolved on the House of 
Representatives, which, after a long and exciting contest, 
decided that Jefferson should be President and Burr 
Vice-President. By his effort to supplant Jefferson in 

»this election he lost the favour of the Democrats. In 
1804 he presented himself as candidate for the office of 
Governor of New York, but he was defeated, partly by the 
agency of General Hamilton, whom with slight provoca- 
tion he challenged and killed in a duel] in July, 1804. 
This act excited such a storm of popular indignation that 
he found it expedient to absent himself from the State. 
After he retired from the Vice-Presidency in 1805 he was 
suspected of a design to conduct a hostile expedition 
against Mexico, with the view of establishing a govern- 
ment there which should also include the southwestern 
part of the United States. He was arrested on a charge 
of treason, tried at Richmond, Virginia, in 1807, and ac- 
quitted. In 1808 he went to Europe, where he passed 
several years in poverty. He resumed the practice 
of law in New York in 1812, but could not recover his 
former standing. Died in 1836. 

See Parton, “Life and Times of Aaron Burr,” 1858; M. L. 
Davis, ‘‘ Life of Aaron Burr,’”’ 2 vols., 1836-37. 

Bur’rhus, (AFRANIUS,) the commander of the pre- 
torian cohorts, on the death of the Roman emperor 
Claudius, caused Nero to be proclaimed his successor. 
He at first restrained, but afterwards yielded to, the 
Sanguinary tendencies of the new emperor. Died 
A.D. 62, 

Burriel, boor-re-él’, (ANDRES MArcos,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and historian, born in 1719. He published, among 
other works, a “ History of California, and its Temporal 
and Spiritual Conquest.” Died in 1762. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,’’ 


Biir’rill, (JAMEs,) an American Senator and lawyer, 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1772. He became 


chief justice of his native State in 1816, and a Senator | 


of the United States in 1817.. He opposed the Missouri 
Compromise and the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State. Died in 1820. 

Biir’ritt, (ELIHv,) an American reformer and linguist, 
called ‘the Learned Blacksmith,’ was born in New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, in 1811. He was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith about 1827, and worked at that trade many 
years, during which he learned, in the intervals of labour, 
numerous ancient and modern languages. As a public 
lecturer he advocated temperance and other reforms. 
He published “Sparks from the Anvil,” (1848,) and 
Thoughts on Things at Home and Abroad,” (1854.) 

Burrough, bir’ro, (EDWARD,) an English minister of 
the Society of Friends, was born near Kendal in 1634. 
He was convinced by George Fox in 1652, began to 
preach in London in 1654, and published, besides other 
works, a “ Message to the Present Rulers of England,” 
(1659,) and ‘The Trumpet of the Lord sounded out of 
Zion.” He also wrote many epistles. In the spring of 
1662 he was committed to Newgate prison, where he 
died in the last month of that year. 

See “ Friends’ Library,’ vol. xiv. 
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Burrough, (STEPHEN,) an English navigator, made a 
voyage to the Arctic regions in 1556, of which he wrote 
an account. 

See Haxk.uyt, “ Voyages and Discoveries,” 

Burroughes, bir’rgz, (JEREMIAH,) an English Puritan 
minister, born in 1599, preached in London. He wrote 
several works, which were highly esteemed. Died in 1646, 

Bur’roughs, written also Boroughs, (Sir JoHN,) an 
Englishman, who wrote “ The Sovereignty of the British 
Seas proved by Records.” Died in 1643. 

Bir’roughs, (GroRGE,) an early New England divine, 
was executed at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1692, for witch- 
craft. 

Biir’/row, (Sir JAMES,) an eminent English lawyer ; 
died in 1782. He published “ Reports,” (5th ed., 5 vols. 
1812.) 

Burrow, (REUBEN,) an English mathematician, born 
in Yorkshire, was appointed professor of mathematics 
at Calcutta in 1782. He died in 1791, leaving a ‘* Treat- 
ise on Projectiles,” and other works. 

Btir/16ws, (GroRGE Mann,) an English physician, of 
London. He published about 1828 “Commentaries on the 
Causes, Forms, Symptoms, and Treatment of Insanity.” 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for October, 1821. 

Biir’/rows, (WILLIAM,) an American naval officer, 
with the rank of lieutenant, born near Philadelphia about 
1784. As commander of the brig Enterprise, he cap- 
tured the British brig Boxer in September, 1813. He 
was killed in this action. 

Burser, boor’ser, (JOACHIM,) a German physician 
and botanist, born in Lusatia in 1593. He wrote several 
botanical works, in Latin. The name of Bursera has 
been given to a genus of terebinths. Died in 1689. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Biir’ton, (AsA,) D.D., pastor of the church in Thet- 
ford, Vermont, born at Preston, (now Griswold,) Connec- 
ticut, in 1752; died in 1836. 

Bitir’ton, (CASSIBELAN,) an English poet, a son of 
William the antiquary, born in 1609. He made a trans- 
lation of Martial into English verse. Died in 1681. 

Burton, (EpWArRD,) D.D., an English divine, born in 
1794, became in 1829 royal professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford. He published a “Greek Testament with English 
Notes,” (1831,) and other works. Died in 1836. 

Burton, (HENRy,) an English theologian and dis- 
senter, born in Yorkshire in 1579. He published in 
1626 two sermons, for which he was punished with the 
pillory, the loss of his ears, and an imprisonment of 
fourteen years. Among his works is ‘The Baiting of 
the Pope’s Bull,” (1627.) Died in 1648. 

See ‘‘ Narration of the Life of H. Burton,” 1648. 

Burton, (JOHN,) an English philologist and divine, 
born in Devonshire in 1696, became professor of Greek 
at Oxford. He published “ Opuscula Miscellanea theo- 
logica,” (2 vols., 1771.) Died in 1771. 

Burton, (JOHN,) an English physician and antiquary, 
born in Yorkshire in 1697, published “The Life and 
Writings of Boerhaave,” (1743,) and other works. Died 
in 1771. 

Biir’ton, (JoHN HILt,) a Scottish advocate and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Aberdeen in 1809, has pub- 
lished “ Benthamiane, or Extracts from the Works of 
Jeremy Bentham,” “ Life and Correspondence of David 
Hume,” (1846,) “The History of Scotland from the 
Revolution to the Extinction of the Jacobite Insurrec- 
tion,” (1853,) and “History of Scotland from Agri- 
cola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688,” (1867.) 

See ‘“ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1867. 

Burton, (RICHARD FRANCIS,) a celebrated English 
traveller, born about 1821, published “Sindh, or the Un- 
happy Valley,” (2 vols., 1852.) Under the auspices of 
the Geographical Society of London, he explored Arabia 
in 1853, and published a ‘‘ Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Meccah,” (3 vols., 1856,) 
“The Lake Regions of Central Africa,” (1860,) “Abeo- 
kuta and the Cameroon Mountains,” (1863,) and “The 
Highlands of Brazil,” (2 vols., 1869.) He has received 
for his services to science the gold medals of the English 
and French Geographical Societies. 


See ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for October, 1860 ; 
Review” for October, 1860; ‘* Fraser’s Magazine”’ for September, 
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Burton, (RoBERT,) an English philosopher and hu- 
morist, born at Lindley, Leicestershire, in 1576, was 
educated at Oxford. He became vicar of Saint Thomas, 

‘Oxford, in 1616, and published in 1621 his famous work 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy: what it is, with ail the 
Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several 
Cures of it: Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically 
opened and cut up. By Democritus Junior.” He com- 
posed this book to cure himself of melancholy. Lord 
Byron pronounced it “the most amusing and instructive 
medley of quotations and classical anecdotes I ever 
perused.” Dr. Johnson expressed the following opinion : 
“There is great spirit and great power in what Burton 
says, when he writes from his own mind.” (Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson.”) Burton obtained the living of Se- 
grave about 1630. Died in January, 1639 or 1640. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses ;” ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for 
September, 186r. 

Burton, (WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding, born 
in 1575, wrote, among other works, a “ Description of 
Leicestershire, with its Antiquities.” Died in 1645. 

Burton, (WiLLIAM,) an English scholar, born about 
1609, taught school at Kingston-upon-Thames, and pub- 
lished ‘‘ Graecee Linguze Historia,” (1657.) Died in 1657. 

Burton, (WILLIAM EvANs,) a popular English come- 
dian and dramatist, born in London in 1804. He resided 
in the United States after 1834, and was manager of 
several theatres in New York and Philadelphia. He 
published a “‘ Cyclopzedia of Wit and Humour,” (2 vols., 
1858.) Died about 1860. 

Bury, bér’re, (ARTHUR,) an English theologian, was 
principal of Exeter College in the reign of William III. 
His work, entitled “‘The Naked Gospel,” was publicly 
burned in 1690, and the author deprived of his office. 

Bury, (Lady CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL,) a British novel- 
ist, born in 1775, was a sister of the Marquis of Lorn. 
She patronized Sir Walter Scott when he was young. 
Among her works are “ The Devoted,” and “ Flirtation.” 
Died in 1861. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for January, 1838. 

Bury, (ELIZABETH,) an English scholar, noted for her 
knowledge of Hebrew, was born in Cambridgeshire in 
1644. Died in 1720. 

See a “ Life of E. Bury,”’ by her husband, SamuEL Bury. 

Bury, de, deh bii’re’, (RICHARD,) a French historian, 
born in Paris in 1730, He wrote, besides other works, 
“The Heroic and Private Life of Henry IV. of France,” 
(2 vols., 1765.) Died in 1794. 

Bury, de, (RICHARD.) See RICHARD DE BuRY. 

Bus. See Bos. 

Bus, de, deh biis, (CEsAR,) a French ecclesiastic, born 
at Cavaillon in 1544, founded in 1592 the Congregation 
of Christian Doctrine. Died in 1607. 

See J. pE Beauvaris, “ Vie de César de Bus,”’ 1645; PIERRE Du- 
mas, “ Vie du vénérable C. de Bus,’”’ 1703. 

Busbecgq, bis’bék or biis’bék’, Bousbecgq, or Boes- 
bec, boos’bék, (AUGIER GHISLEN,) [Lat. AUGE’/RIUS 
GHISLE’/NIUS BUSBE/QUIUS,] an eminent Flemish scholar 
and traveller, born at Commines in 1522, was sent by 
the emperor Ferdinand as ambassador to Solyman II. 
He afterwards wrote, in Latin, an interesting narrative 
of his sojourn at the court of the Sultan, ‘ Legationis 
Turcice Epistole quatuor,” (1589,) which is replete with 
valuable information of various kinds. Besides the above 
work, he wrote “ Letters from France to the Emperor 
Rudolph.” Died in 1592. 

See SweerT, ‘‘Athenz Belgice ;’’ ‘‘Retrospectiye Review,” vol. 
xiii., 1826; J. G. Eck, “‘ Dissertatio de A. G. Busbequio,” 1768; N1- 
CERON, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Bws/by, (Dr. RicHArp,) born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
Jand, in 1606, became master of Westminster School in 
1640, and in the fifty-five years during which he held 
that station he is said to have educated a greater num- 
ber of distinguished men than any other teacher that 
ever lived. He died in 1695. Though a very severe 
disciplinarian, he was kind-hearted and eminently chari- 
table to the poor.* 

See Woon, “Athenz Oxonienses ;” ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


* “Vet he was kind; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.’” 
Go.psmit#H’s “ Deserted Village.’ 


Busby, (THOMAS,) an English musician and writer, 
born at Westminster in 1755, became organist at the 
church of Saint Mary Wolnoth. He published a “ History 
of Music,” a musical dictionary, “‘The Age ot Genius,” 
a poem, and madea translation of Lucretius. Died in 1838. 

See ‘London Quarterly Review” for April, 1814. 

Busch, boosh, or Busel, boo’zel, (AuGust Lupwic,) 
a German astronomer, born at Dantzic in 1804. He was» 
the assistant of Bessel, whom he succeeded as director 
of the observatory at K6nigsberg in 1846. Died in 1855. 

Busche, von dem, fon dam bodsh’eh, [Lat. Bus’- 
CHIUS,] (HERMANN,) a learned German friend of Luther, 
born in 1468; died in 1534. 

Buschetto, boos-ket’to, surnamed DA DULICHIO, 
(da doo-lee’ke-o,) from the place of his birth, a Greek 
architect and sculptor, built the famous cathedral church 
of Pisa, which was commenced about 1063. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Vies des Architectes célébres.”’ 


Biisching, bii’shing, (ANTON FRIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German geographer and theologian, born in Schaum- 
burg-Lippe in 1724. He became professor of philosophy 
at Gottingen in 1759, and in 1761 was invited to Saint 
Petersburg as preacher to the Protestant congregation. 
His “Description of the Earth” (1754) was esteemed 
the most complete work of the kind that had then ap- 
peared, and was translated into the principal languages 
of Europe. He also published a ‘‘ Magazine for History 
and Geography,” “‘ Biographies of Celebrated Persons,” 
and a “ History of the Lutheran Churches in Poland and 
Russia,” (3 vols., 1784-87.) Died in 1793. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘A. F, Buschings Lebensge- 
schichte,’’ 1789. 

Biisching, (JOHANN GUSTAV GOTTLIEB,) son of the 
preceding, born at Berlin in 1783. He was appointed 
royal archivist at Breslau in 1811, and professor of archze- 
ology in 1823. He published many works on German 
literature, art, and medizeval antiquities. Died in 1829. 

Busel. See BuscuH. 

Busembaum. See BUSENBAUM. 

Busenbaum, boo’zen-béwm’, or Busembaum, boo’- 
zem-béwm’, (HERMANN,) a famous German Jesuit, born 
at Nottelen, in Westphalia, in 1600. His work entitled 
“Marrow of Moral Theology” (‘‘Medulla Theologiz 
Moralis,” 1645) went through more than fifty editions ; 
but it was condemned to be burnt, by the parliaments of 
Paris and Toulouse, for countenancing regicide. Died 
in 1668. 

Bush, (GEorRGE,) an American theologian and biblical — 
scholar, born in Norwich, Vermont, in 1796. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth in 1818, and was appointed in 1831 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature in the Uni- 
versity of New York. In 1832 he published his “ Life 
of Mohammed,” and about the same time an elaborate 
“Treatise on the Millennium,” in which he maintained 
the millennium to have been the period in which Chris- 
tianity triumphed over Roman paganism. In 1835 ap- 
peared his “ Hebrew Grammar,” in 1836 “ Illustrations 
of the Holy Scriptures,” and in 1840 he began his series of 
“ Bible Commentaries,” in 8 vols. In 1847 he embraced 
the doctrines of Swedenborg. He edited the “New 
Church Repository,” and officiated as Swedenborgian 
minister until within a few months of his death in 1860. 

See Griswo tp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.” 

Bushe, boosh, (Sir CHARLES KENDAL,) an eloquent 
Irish lawyer and judge, born about 1767, was a member 
oft the Irish Parliament. He became chief justice of 
Ireland in 1822. Died in 1843. 

See BrouGuam, “Statesmen of the Time of George IIL,” Third 
eries. 

Bush/el, (THOMAS,) an English royalist, born in 1594, 
was master of the royal mines in Wales, and published 
several works. Died in 1674. 

Bushnell, bdésh/nel, (Davin,) an American inventor, 
born in Saybrook, Connecticut, about 1742, became a 
captain in the army. He prepared explosive machines 
which he placed in kegs, that they might be carried by 
the tide against the British ships in the Delaware. This 
affair occasioned Hopkinson’s ballad of ‘The Battle of 
the Kegs.” Died in 1826. 

‘ See Henry Howe, “ Lives of Eminent American Mechanics, etc.,” 
1547. 
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Bushnell, (HorAcrk,) D.D., an eminent American 
divine, born in Litchfield county, Connecticut, in 1802. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1827, and was after- 
wards fo some time literary editor of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce.” In 1833 he was ordained pas- 
tor of the North Congregational Church in Hartford. 
Dr. Bushnell! has long been regarded as one of the most 
eloquent preachers and accomplished writers in Con- 
necticut. He has published several volumes, and a great 
number of discourses and addresses on various subjects, 
chiefly philosophical and theological, including the 
“Moral Tendencies and Results of Human History,” 
“Unconscious Influence,” ‘ Politics the Law of God,” 
“The Age of Homespun,” etc. In 1849 he was sum- 
moned before the Hartford Central Association of Min- 
isters for the heretical opinions alleged to be contained 
in his volume entitled ‘God in Christ.” The charge was 
not sustained ; and in reply Dr. Bushnell published (1851) 
his ‘‘ Christian Theology,” in which he reviews the various 
shades of belief that have. prevailed in the Church, and 
arrives at the conclusion that exactness in theological 
science cannot be attained. In 1858 appeared his most 
important work, “Nature and the Supernatural as to- 
gether constituting the One System of God.” 

Busiri. See BoOsEEREE. 

Bu-si‘ris, [Gr. Bovoupic,| in ancient mythology, a king 
of Egypt, and son of Neptune, who sacrificed to Jupiter 
all the foreigners who entered his dominions. He was 

killed by Hercules. 

See P. EkErMANN, “ Dissertatio de Busiride,”? Upsal, 1743. 

Busleyden, bis-li’den, [ Lat. BusLID/1Us,] (JEROME,) 
a distinguished patron of literature, and friend of Eras- 
mus, born in the province of Luxemburg about 1470; 
died in 1517. 

Buslidius, the Latin of BUSLEYDEN, which see. 

Buss, boos, (FRANZ JOSEPH,) a German jurist, born 
at Zell in 1803, was professor of law and political economy 
at Freiburg in 1836. He published “The Methodology 
of Canon Law,” and other works. 

Bussey, biiz’ze, (BENJAMIN,) a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, born at Canton, Massachusetts, in 1757. He be- 
queathed a large sum to Harvard College. Died in 1842. 

Bussiéres, de, deh bii’se’air’, a French writer and 
poet, born near Lyons in 1607 ; died in 1678. 

Bussola, boos’so-l4, (DIONIGI,) a Milanese sculptor, 
flourished about 1600-30. 

Busson, bii’son’, (JULIEN,) a French physician, born 
in Brittany in 1717; died in 1781. 

Bussone. See CARMAGNOLA. 

Bussy, bii’se’, (ANrOINE ALEXANDRE BRUuTUS,) a 
French physician and scientific writer, born at Marseilles 
in 1794, made several discoveries in chemistry. In 1850 
he was admitted into the Institute. 

Bussy d’Amboise, de, deh bii’se’ dén’bw8z’, (Louis 
DE CLERMONT,)a French nobleman of the time of Henry 
III., signalized himself by his cruelty during the Massa- 
cre of Saint Bartholomew. He was at length murdered 
by the Count of Montsoreau, whose wife he had seduced. 
His adventures form the subject of Dumas’ romance 
“La Dame de Montsoreau.” 

See Dr Tuou, ‘ Histoire Universelle.”’ 


Bussy-Rabutin, de, deh bii’se’ ra’bii’tan’, (RoGER,) 
Comte, a French satirist, born in Nivernais in 1618. 
He published “ Memoirs” and “ Letters,” and a work 
entitled “ Amorous History of the Gauls.” He was im- 
prisoned a year in the Bastille, and subsequently exiled 
to his country-seat sixteen years, for writing a satire on 
Louis XIV. Died in 1693. 

See Le Bret, ‘‘ Mémoires secrets de Bussy-Rabutin,” 1767. 

Bustamante de la Camara, boos-t4-m4n/ta da 14 
k4/m4-ra, (JUAN,) a Spanish naturalist, born at Alcala de 
Henares. He wrote a work on the animals mentioned 
in the Scriptures, (2 vols., 1595.) 

Bustamente, boos-t4-men/ta, (ANASTASTUS,) a Mexi- 
can general, born about 1782. He became President of 
Mexico in 1830, wassoon after banished, was again chosen 
President in 1837, and was banished a second time in 
1841. Died in 1851. 

Bustamente or Bustamante, de, da boos-t4-mfn’- 
td, (Don CARLos MartA,) a Mexican archeologist, born 
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about 1800. He edited, besides other works, Bernardine 
de Sahagun’s “ History of New Spain,” (‘ Historia uni- 
versal de las Cosas de Nueva Espafia,” 3 vols., 1839.) 

Busti, boos’tee, (AGOSTINO,) a skilful Italian sculp- 
tor, sometimes called 11 Busrino, (é1 boos-tee/no,) and 
BamBalta, (bam-bi’y4,) born in the Milanese in 1470. 
His chief work was a monument to Gaston de Foix at 
Milan. Died about 1550. 

Bute, (JOHN STuARt,) EARL OF, a British statesman, 
born in Scotland in 1713. He became in 1738 one of 
the lords of the bedchamber to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and in this station succeeded in obtaining a great 
ascendency over the mind of that prince’s son, afterwards 
George III. The life of Lord Bute belongs rather to 
history than to biography. We will merely say here 
that in 1761 he was made one of the principal secretaries 
of state, and in May, 1762, he became first lord of the 
treasury to the young king. As minister he was emi- 
nently unpopular; but although he resigned in April, 
1763, he still retained the confidence of the king, and 
continued (as was generally believed) to exert a great 
influence over the counsels of the cabinet. He passed 
the last six or seven years of his life in unbroken re- 
tirement, and died in 1792. Lord Bute was a liberal 
patron of literature and the arts. He was fond of the 
sciences, especially of botany, and published an expen- 
sive work, in nine volumes, on the plants of England. 

See CHamBeErs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”? 
Erscu und Gruber, ‘‘ Ajlgemeine Encyklopaedie;” Macauray, 
“Essay on the Earl of Chatham,” in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for 
October, 1844. 

Butéo, bii’ta’o’, or Borrel, bo’rél’, (JEAN,) a French 

geometer and writer, born at Charpey in 1492; died in 
TS. 
*Biat/ler, (ALBAN,) a learned English Catholic divine, 
president of the College of Saint-Omer, author of “ Lives 
of the Saints,” (5 vols., 1745,) and other works. Born at 
Northampton in 1710; died in 1773. 

See Cuaries Burver, “ Life of Alban Butler,” London, 1799. 

Biit’ler, (ANDREW PICKENS,) an American politician, 
born in South Carolina about 1796. He was a United 
States Senator for South Carolina for a number of years 
between 1846 and 1857. His kinsman Préston Brooks 
assaulted Charles Sumner in 1856, on account of some 
remarks offensive to Butler. Died in 1857. 

Butler, (BENJAMIN F.,) an American lawyer, practised 
at Albany, in New York State. He was attorney-general 
of the United States from December, 1831, to June, 1834, 
in the cabinet of President Jackson. Died in 1858. 

Butler, (BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,) an American politi- 
cian and general, born at Deerfield, New Hampshire, on 
the 5th of November, 1818. According to Parton, he 
was ‘fa youth of keen vision, fiery, inquisitive, fearless.” 
He graduated at Waterville College, Maine, about 1838. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1840, and 
practised with success. It is said that in fertility of ex- 
pedients and devices to obtain an acquittal of his client 
he has seldom if ever been equalled. He was originally 
what is termed a “hard-shell” Democrat, (z.¢. one in- 
flexibly devoted to the principles of the party.) He tookan 
active part in politics, and was a delegate to the National 
Convention which was held in Charleston in April, 1860, 
and adjourned to Baltimore, where it separated into two 
bodies. Butler supported Breckinridge for the Presi- 
dency in November, 1860, and thus made himself so un- 
popular in the North that he received only six thousand 
votes as candidate for Governor of Massachusetts in 
that year. 

On the breaking out of the civil war in 1861 he took 
command of a brigade, which he moved at once towards 
Washington ; but, on hearing of the riot in Baltimore, he 
made a détour to Annapolis. He occupied Baltimore 
on the 13th or 14th of May, was appointed a major- . 
general on the 16th, and on the 22d took command of 


Fortress Monroe, the most important fort in the Union. 


Three slaves having come to the fort for protection, But- 
ler received them, and applied to them the famous phrase 
“contraband of war,” “An epigram,” said Theodore 
Winthrop, alluding to this expression, ‘abolished slavery 
in the United States.” Butler commanded the Jand- 
forces of the expedition which took Fort Hatteras, North 
Carolina, in August, 1861, In January, 1862, he obtained 
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command of an army of about 15,000 men sent by sea 
to co-operate with the navy in the capture of New Or- 
leans. The department of the Gulf was then created, 
and Butler was appointed commander of the same. 
Admiral Farragut passed the forts on the 24th of April, 
and transferred New Orleans to General Butler, who 
entered it on the ist of May. By stern and vigorous 
measures he reduced the city to order, and, by his wise 
and strict sanitary regulations, preserved it from the 
yellow fever in the summer of 1862. He ordered Wil- 
liam Mumford to be executed for tearing down the flag 
of the Union from the mint. To obtain funds for the 
support of the poor, he exacted money from rich seces- 
sionists. A great outcry was made against him for his 
order “that any female who should insult an officer or 
soldier should be regarded and held liable to be treated 
as a woman of the town, plying her avocation,”? which, 
according to Parton, had a salutary effect. General But- 
ler imprisoned the insolent Mayor Monroe in Fort Jack- 
son in May, 1862. He armed free coloured men, and 
obtained from that class recruits for his army. In No- 
vember, 1862, he was removed from the command, and 
was succeeded by General Banks,—a change which it 
would perhaps be difficult to defend on any principles 
of sound policy. ‘ At New Orleans,” says Parton, “he 
was magnificently right both in theory and practice.” In 
December, 1862, Jefferson Davis issued a proclamation 
in relation to General Butler, whom he declared to be a 
felon, and ordered him to be treated as an outlaw. But- 
ler had gone to New Orleans a pro-slavery Democrat: 
he came away a decided anti-slavery man and a Radical. 
He obtained command of the department of Virginia and 
North Carolina in the latter part of 1863. Having been 
instructed to operate on the south side of the James River 
against Richmond, he moved his army, composed of two 
corps, up the James River on the 4th of May, 1864, and 
on the 5th occupied City Point and Bermuda Hundred, 
where he intrenched himself. His army was attacked 
on the 16th, near Drury’s Bluff, and forced back into its 
intrenchments, where it was safe, but could not operate 
efficiently against Richmond. He commanded the land- 
force of an unsuccessful expedition against Fort Fisher 
in December, 1864, and soon after this date was removed 
from command by General Grant, who complained that 
he had violated his instructions. 

He was elected a member of Congress in 1866, and 
was one of the managers selected March 2, 1868, to 
conduct the impeachment of President Johnson. He 
was re-elected to Congress in 1868. 

See Parton, “‘General Butler in New Orleans; History of the 
Administration of the Department of the Gulf in 1862,” 1864; GREE- 
Ley, “‘ American Conflict,’ 2 vols., 1864-66. 

Butler, (CHARLES,) an English clergyman, scholar, 
and writer on music, etc., born at High Wycombe in 1559. 
Among his works are “The Feminine Monarchy, or the 
History of Bees,” (1609,) and “ The Principles of Music,” 
(1636.) Died in 1647. 

Butler, (CHArLEs,) an able and learned English jurist 
and Roman Catholic writer, a nephew of Alban But- 
ler, noticed above, was born in London in 1750. He 
completed the edition of Coke upon Littleton which Har- 
grave left unfinished. Among his principal works are 
“Wore Biblicae,” (1797,) ‘“ Hore juridicee subsecive,” 
(1804,) ‘* Historical Memoirs of the English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics,” and a continuation of Alban Butler’s 
“Lives of the Saints.” Died in 1832. 

See “ Reminiscences of Charles Butler,’”? London, 1822, 


Butler, (Cyrus,) an American merchant, born in 
1767, lived at Providence, Rhode Island. He gave forty 
thousand dollars to endow a hospital for the insane at 
Providence. Died in 1849, 

Butler, (Frances.) See KrmMpBxe, (FANNY.) 

Butler, (JAmEs.) See ORMOND, DUKE OF. 

Butler, (JAmeEs,) an American soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, born in Prince William county, Virginia, settled in 
South Carolina, where he distinguished himself in par- 
tisan warfare against the British. He was killed in the 
massacre at Cloud’s Creek, near the close of the war. 

Butler, (JoHN,) Bishop of Hereford, an English politi- 
cal writer, born at Hamburg in 1717. He wrote pamph- 
Jets in support of Lord North’s measures, Died in 1802, 


Butler, (JoHN,) an American tory, born in Connecti- 
cut, was notorious as the leader of the party which mas- 
sacred the settlers of Wyoming Valley in July, 1778. 

Butler, (JOSEPH,) an English bishop and writer of high 
reputation, was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 1692. 
He commenced his scholastic education at the grammar- 
school at Wantage, from which he went to an academy 
in Gloucestershire, where he had for his fellow-student 
Secker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. While at 
this academy ‘‘he wrote,” says Mackintosh, “ private let- 
ters to Dr. Clarke on his celebrated ‘Demonstration,’ 
suggesting objections that were really insuperable, and 
which are marked by an acuteness which neither himself 
nor any other ever surpassed.” Not long after, he en- 
tered Oriel College, Oxford. He was admitted into holy 
orders about 1716 or 1717. In 1721 he became rector of 
Houghton, and obtained the rich living of Stanhope in 
1725. In 1726 he published fifteen sermons preached at 
the Rolls Chapel, which are highly esteemed. He was 
appointed chaplain to Lord-Chancellor Talbot in 1733, 
and clerk of the closet to the queen in 1736. His reputa- 
tion rests chiefly on his admirable “ Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature,” (1736.) ‘‘ This,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
“is the most original and profound work extant in any 
language on the philosophy of religion.” Lord Broug- 
ham pronounces it ‘the most argumentative and philo- 
sophical defence of Christianity ever submitted to the 
world.” Butler was appointed Bishop of Bristol in 1738, 
and Bishop of Durham in 1750. Died in 1752. His 
character is represented as pure, modest, and amiable. 
He was never married. 

See FitzGERALD, ‘‘ Life of Bishop Butler,’’ prefixed to an edition 
of his ‘‘Analogy,”’ 1848; MAackInTosH, ‘‘ View of the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy ;” ALLiBonr, ‘* Dictionary of Authors ;’? THomas 
Bartett, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of Joseph Butler, Bishop of 
Duley 3? “London Quarterly Review” for May, 1830, and October, 
1839. 

Butler, (Prerce M.,) CoLoneEL, born in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, in 1798, became Governor of 
his native State, and was killed at the battle of Churu- 
busco in August, 1847. 

Butler, (RICHARD,) a major-general in the American 
army, was killed while fighting, under General Saint 
Clair, against the Indians, in 1791. 

Butler, (SAMUEL,) a celebrated English wit and poet, 
the author of “Hudibras,” was born in the parish of 
Strensham, Worcestershire, about 1612. He became in 
early life a clerk to Mr. Jeffereys, a justice of the peace, 
and afterwards entered the service of Sir Samuel Luke, 
an officer under Cromwell. Luke is supposed to be the 
original of Hudibras. After the restoration, (1660,) 
Butler was secretary to the Earl of Carbury, who ap- 
pointed him steward of Ludlow Castle. He married a 
Mrs. Herbert, who brought him a fortune, which, how- 
ever, was lost by investment in unsound securities. The 
first part of his famous poem was published in 1663, 
the second part in 1664; but the third part did not ap- 
pear until 1678. He died poor, in London, in 1680. 

“¢Fudibras,’” says Hallam, ‘was incomparably more 
popular than ‘Paradise Lost:’ no poem in our lan- 
guage rose at once to greater reputation. Nor can this 
be called ephemeral, like that of most political poetry. 
. .. The sense of Butler is masculine, his wit inexhausti- 
ble, and it is supplied from every source of reading and 
observation. But these sources are often so unknown 
to the reader that his wit loses its effect through the ob- 
scurity of the allusions.” (Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) 

See Dr. Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets ;? A. M. H. Bou- 
LARD, ‘‘ Viede S. Butler Auteur du Poéme d’ Hudibras,” Paris, 1816 ; 
“ Biographia Britannica ;”” A. Ramsay, ‘ Butler and his Hudibras ;” 
“Retrospective Review,’’ vol. ii., 1820; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
March, 1856. 

Butler, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an English philologist, born 
in Warwickshire in 1774. He studied at Saint John’s 
College, Cambridge, and became Bishop of Lichfeld in 
1836. He published a valuable edition of ‘Aischylus,” 
a ‘Praxis on the Latin Prepositions,” and other works. 
Died in 1839. 

Butler, (THOMAS,) Earl of Ossory, son of James 
Duke of Ormond, born in 1634. He was raised to the 
rank of admiral in 1673, and commanded the English 
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troops in Flanders in the war against the French in 1677. 
Died in 1680. 

Butler, (WErEDEN,) an English divine, born at Mar- 
gate in 1742, became chaplain to the Duke of Kent. 
He wrote “The Cheltenham Guide,” ‘ Sermons,” ete. 
Died in 1823. 

Butler, (WILrtaM,) an English teacher and writer of 
school-books, born near Worcester in 1748. Among his 
works is “ Exercises on the Globes,” (1798.) Died in 1822. 

Butler, (WiLLIAM,) an American general, born in 
Virginia about 1755, was the father of Andrew P. and 
Pierce M., noticed above. He represented a district 
of South Carolina in Congress from 1800 to 1813. Died 
in 1821, 

Butler, (WILLIAM ALLEN,) an American Jawyer and 
poet, son of Benjamin F. Butler the attorney-general, was 
born in Albany in 1825. His ‘‘Nothing to Wear: an 
Episode in City Life,” (1857,) has obtained great popu- 
larity both in Europe and in this country. Mr. Butler has 
made contributions in prose and verse to the ‘* Demo- 
cratic Review,” “ Literary World,” ete. 

Butler, (WILLIAM ARCHER,) a philosopher and poet, 
born at Annerville, near Clonmel, Ireland, about 1814. 
He contributed several poems to the ‘ Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine.” In 1837 he became professor of moral 
philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin. He wrote “ Let- 
ters on Romanism, a Reply to Cardinal Wiseman,” (1854,) 
“Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy,” (2 
vols., 1856,) and other works. Died in 1848. 

Butler, (W1ILL1AM O.,) an American general, born in 
Kentucky about 1793. He served in the war of 1812, and 
in the Mexican war, (1846-47.) In 1846 he was raised to 
the rank of major-general. He was the Democratic can- 
didate for Vice-President of the United States in 1848, 
but was not elected. 

Butret, de, deh bii’tra’, BARON, a French horticul- 
turist of Strasburg. He published in 1794 a treatise on 
the trimming of fruit-trees, ‘‘ Taille raisonnée des Arbres 
fruitiers,” which was often reprinted. Died in 1805. 

Butt, (GEorGE,) an English clergyman and poet, born 
in 1741, published numerous sermons. Died about 1795. 

Butt, (Isaac,) an Irish lawyer and politician, born in 
Donegal county in 1813. He was elected a member of 
Parliament in 1852. He published, besides other works, 
a “ History of the Kingdom of Italy,” (1860.) 

Buttafuoco, boot-ta-foo-o’co, (MATTEO,) a general, 
born in Corsica in 1730. He opposed Paoli, and pro- 
moted the incorporation of Corsica with France. As a 
member of the States-General in 1789, he favoured the 
old régime. Died about 1800. 

But’ter-field, (DANIEL,) an American general, born 
in Oneida county, New York, about 1831. He was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general of volunteers in September, 
1861. He served at several battles near Richmond in 
May and June, 1862, after which he was raised to the 
rank of major-general. 

Butt’/mann, |Ger. pron. bddt’m4n,] (PHILIPP KARt,) 
a learned and profound German philologist, born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in December, 1764, became in 
1796 secretary and in 1811 librarian of the Royal Library 
at Berlin. Died in 1829. Buttmann devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to the study of the Greek language and an- 
tiquities. His large Greek Grammar (* Ausfiihrliche 
Griechische Sprachlehre’’) is, so far as it goes, perhaps 
the best work of the kind that has ever been written. 
Unhappily, he did not live to complete it. He was a 
friend of Niebuhr. He edited various Greek classics. 
Among his principal works are his ‘‘ Greek Grammar for 
Schools,” (1792,) which is an abridgment of a more ex- 
tensive work, sometimes called the ‘‘ Intermediate Greek 
Grammar,” (1819,) ‘‘ Lexilogus, or Explanation of Greek 
Words,” (1818,) and “ Mythologus, or a Collection of 
Treatises on the Traditions of Antiquity,” (2 vols., 1828.) 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? BrockHaus, “ Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon.” 

Biitt/ner, (CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) an eminent Ger- 
man philologist and naturalist, born at Wolfenbiittel in 
1716. He travelled extensively, and formed rich collec- 
tions of natural history. He passed many years at Got- 
tingen in researches into the primitive history of nations 
and the filiation of languages. To him we owe the first 
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essay of a glossography, or geography of languages. He 


published several works. Died at Jena in 1801. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Buttner, boot’/ner, (DAVID SIGISMUND AUGUST,) a 
German botanist, born in 1724, succeeded Haller in the 
chair of botany at Gottingen. Died in 1768. 

But’ton, ({HOMAS,) an English navigator, made a 
voyage to the northeastern part of America in 1612, and 
discovered the mouth of Nelson River, in about 57° north 
latitude. He gave the name of Button’s Bay to a bay 
near Nelson River. He is said to have been the first 
who sailed through Hudson Strait to the western shore 
of Hudson Bay. 

Butts, (Sir WiLttaM,) an English physician, born in 
Norfolk, is mentioned by Shakspeare in his play of 
“Henry VIII.,” act v. He was physician to Henry VIII. 
Died in 1545. 

Buttura, boot-too’ra, (ANTONIO,) an Italian critic and 
littérateur, born near Lake Garda in 1771. He became 
professor of the Italian language and literature at Saint- 
Cyr, in France, and in 1817 succeeded Ginguené as pro- 
fessor at the Atheneum. Died in 1832. 

Buttura, bii’tiira’, (EUGENE FERDINAND,) a land- 
scape-painter, son of the preceding, born in Paris in 
1812; died in 1852. 

Buturlin. See Booroor.uin. 

Buxbaum, bodks’béwm, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a 
German botanist, born at Merseburg in 1694, founded, 
at the command of the Czar, a botanic garden at Saint 
Petersburg about 1720, and died in 1730. 

Buxhowden, books’ho’den, sometimes written Bux- 
hoeden, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) COUNT, a Russian gen- 
eral, born in Livonia in 1750. Heserved in the Polish 
campaign of 1792, and commanded the left wing of the 
Russians at Austerlitz, Died in 1811. 

Buxtehude, (Drerricu,) a Dutch musician and com- 
poser, born about 1635, became organist to Saint Mary’s 
Church at Lubeck. He was esteemed one of the best 
performers of his time, and composed sacred pieces of 
great merit. Died in 1707. 

Biix’ton, (CHARLES,) an English writer, son of T. 
Fowell Buxton, noticed below, born in 1822. He wrote 
“Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton,” (3d edition, 
1851.) He became a member of Parliament and of the 
Liberal party. 

Buxton, (JEDEDTAH,) an English arithmetician of 
singular powers of calculation, born near Chesterfield in 
1705. His intellect was below mediocrity, with the ex- 
ception of a wonderful facility in solving the most diffi- 
cult problems. When ona visit to London, he was taken 
to the theatre, and employed’ himself in counting the 
words used by the actors. Died about 1774. 

Buxton, (Sir THOMAS FoWEL1L,) an eminent English 
philanthropist, born at Castle Hedingham, in Essex, in 
1786. He married in 1807 Hannah Gurney, of Earlham 
Hall, a sister of Joseph John Gurney and Elizabeth Fry. 
He represented Weymouth in Parliament from 1818 
to 1837, acquired much influence in public affairs, and 
succeeded Wilberforce as the leader of the anti-slavery 
movement. About 1838 he produced a “Treatise on 
the Slave-Trade.” Died in 1845. 

See a “‘ Life of T. F. Buxton,” by his son, CHaries BuxTon, 3d 
edition, 1851; A. von Treskow, ‘‘Sir T. F. Buxton: ein Bild 
des Englischen Lebens, etc.,’’ Berlin, 1853; ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for June, 1848; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for September, 1818. 

Busxtorf, bodoks’torf, [Lat. BuxrTor’/FIUS,]} (JOHANN,) 
a distinguished Hebrew scholar, born at Camen, in West- 
phalia, in 1564. He became professor of Hebrew at Bale 
in 1591, and published a “Lexicon Hebraicum et Chal- 
daicum,”(1607,) “ Biblia Hebraica Rabbinica,”’ or Hebrew 
Bible with Rabbinical notes, and several treatises on the 
writings of the Rabbins. Died in 1629. 

See Daniet Tossanus, ‘‘Oratio de Vita et Obitu J Buxtorfii,” 
1630; Nic#ron, “Mémoires; Morrl, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Buxtorf, (JOHANN,) son of the preceding, born at 
Bale in 1599, was also celebrated asa Hebraist. In 1630 
he succeeded his father as professor at Bale. He pub- 
lished a “Chaldee and Syriac Lexicon,” “Concordance 
of the Hebrew bible,” (1632,) left unfinished by his father, 
and other works, Died in 1664, 


See L, GeRNurr, “ Oratio parentalis J. Buxtorfii Memorize dicata,” 
16853; Nic#ron, “ Mémoires.” 
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Buzxtorf, (JOHANN JAKoR,) son of the preceding, born 
in 1645 at Bale, was professor of Hebrew in his native 
city. Died in 1704. 

His nephew JouHN was likewise professor of Hebrew 
at Bale. Died in 1732. 

See S. WERENFELS, ‘“‘ Vita eximii Viri J. J. Buxtorfii,”’ 1705. 

Buy de Mornas, bii-e’ deh mor’na’, (CLAUDE,) a 
French geographer, bornat Lyons. He published “ Me- 
thodical and Elementary Cosmography,” (1770,) and 
other works. Died in 1783. 

Buys, bois, (PAULUS,) an eminent Dutch statesman, 
lived about 1550-90. He was honoured with the friend- 
ship and confidence of William, Prince of Orange, and 
held for a considerable time the office of advocate of 
Holland. During the administration of the Earl of 
Leicester in the Netherlands, Buys was the leader of 
the opposition party. He is pronounced by Motley one 
nf the ablest statesmen of Holland. 

See Mot ey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. x. 

Buzanval, de, deh bii’zén’val’, (NIcoLAs CHOART,) 
a French prelate, remarkable for his devotion to the 
duties of his office and for the apostolic simplicity of 
his character, born in Paris in 1611, became Bishop of 
Beauvais in 1650. Died in 1679. 

See J. Besorcne, ‘‘ Vies des quatre Evéques engagés dans la Cause 
de Port-Royal,” 2 vols., 1756. 

Buzot, bii’zo’, (FRANCOIS LEONARD NICOLAS,) an 
eminent French Girondist, born at Evreux in 1760, was 
an advocate before the Revolution. He was sent asa 
deputy to the States-General in 1789, and to the Na- 
tional Convention in 1792. In the trial of the king he 
voted for an appeal to the people. On the 31st of May, 
1793, he was proscribed as a royalist with the other 
chiefs of the Gironde, and fled, first to Calvados; after- 
wards they attempted to conceal themselves in the south 
of France. Buzot and Pétion were found dead in a field 
near Bordeaux in June, 1794. Buzot was an especial 
favourite of Madame Roland. 

See LAMARTINE, ‘‘ History of the Girondists:’’ ‘‘Vie de Buzot,” 
prefixed to his “‘Mémoires sur la Révolution,”’ edited by GuADET, 
1823; article on Madame Roland in this work, and ‘‘ Mémoires de 
Madame Roland,” edited by M. P. FauGkreE, 1864. 

By’field, (NICHOLAsS,) an English Puritan divine, born 
in Warwickshire about 1578, was vicar of Isleworth. He 
wrote commentaries on some books of the New Testa- 
ment. Died in 1622. : 

Bylderdyck. See BILDERDIJK. 

Byles, (MATHER,) an American clergyman and noted 
humorist, born at Boston in 1706. He preached many 

ears at Boston. In 1776 he adhered to the royal cause. 

ied in 1788. 

Bynezus, bi-na/tis, (ANTOON,) a Dutch philologist, 
born at Utrecht in 1654, published several Latin works. 
Died in 1698. 

Byng, bing, (GEORGE,) an eminent English naval 
commander, born in 1663, became rear-admiral in 1703, 
vice-admiral in 1706, and admiral of the blue about 
1708. In 1721 he was raised to the peerage, with the 
title of Viscount Torrington. Died in 1733. 

Byng, (JOHN,) an English admiral, son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1704. Having in 1756, in consequence of 
the improvidence and inefficiency of the English minis- 
try, been unsuccessful in an expedition to relieve Minorca, 
then blockaded by a French fleet of superior strength, 
he was accused of cowardice by the ministers, who were 
anxious to avert the public odium from themselves.. B 
a sentence of extreme rigour, he was condemned to be 
shot. He met his death with the firmness of a hero, 
March 14, 1757. 

‘See Vorrarre, “Siécle de Louis XV;” “Correspondance Géné- 
rale;” J. F. Sevrart, “‘ Leben des Admirals J. Byng,’’ 1757. 

Bynkershoeck, van, v4n_ bin’/kers-hook’, (Kor- 
NELIs,) a celebrated jurist, born at Middelburg, in Hol- 
Jand, in 1673. He published, besides other works, ‘ Ob- 
servationes Juris Romani,” (1700~33,) and ‘ Quaestiones 
Juris Publici,” (1737.) His death is variously dated 1763, 
1743, OY 1745. 

See Sax, ‘‘Onomasticon ;’’ ADELUNG, Supplement to JécHER’s 
“Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon,”’ 

Byns, van, van bins, (ANNE,) a Flemish poetess, born 
at Antwerp; died about 1548. 
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Byrd, (WILLIAM.) See BIRDE. 

Byrge, the French of ByrGtus, which see. 

Byr’gi-us, (Jusrus,) [| Fr. JusrE ByrckE, zhiist bérzh,} 
or Jobst Biirgi, (yopst biir’cee,) a Swiss mathemati- 
cian, born at Lichtensteg in 1552. He was patronized 
by William IV., Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, for whom 
he constructed a celestial globe, afterwards bought by 
the emperor Rudolph IJ. He was appointed instru- 
ment-maker to the emperor, and distinguished himself 
by several valuable inventions. The invention of loga- 
rithms is ascribed to him by some writers, but is more 
generally attributed to Napier. Died in 1633. 

Byrne, birn, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English en- 
graver, born at Cambridge about 1744; died in 1805. 

By’rom, (JoHN,) an English writer and poet, born 
near Manchester in 1691, contributed several pieces to 
“The Spectator,” and invented a system of short-hand 
which stil] bears his name. His pastoral of “ Colin and 
Phebe,” published in the “Spectator,” No. 603, was 
generally admired. Died in 1763. 

By’ron, (ANNA ISABELLA MILLBANKE,) Lapy, an 
English heiress, born in 1792 or 1793, was the onl 
daughter of Sir Ralph Millbanke, afterwards Noel. She 
was married in January, 1815, to Lord Byron the poet. 
They separated the following year. After their sepa- 
ration she inherited the title of Baroness of Wentworth. 
She was a woman of superior talents. Died in 1860. 

Byron, (GEORGE ANSON,) CAPTAIN, an English naval 
officer, born in 1758, was a son of Admiral Byron, noticed 
below. He rendered important service in the great naval 
victory gained by Lord Rodney over the French in April, 
1782. Died in 1793. 

Byron, (GEORGE GORDON NOEL,) an English poet of 
rare genius, born in London, January 22, 1788. He be- 
longed to an old family (the name appears to have been 
originally spelled Burun or Biiriin, afterwards Biron, 
and last of all Byron) which traced its origin back to the 
Norman conquest. His grandfather, John Byron, was an 
English admiral. His father, Captain Byron, married 
Catherine Gordon, a Scottish heiress, with whom he lived 
unhappily, and whose wealth he squandered in a life of 
vice and dissipation. In 1790 the mother of the poet, 
having been deserted by her husband, retired to Scotland 
and took up her residence in Aberdeen. Here her son 
received the first rudiments of his education at a day- 
school. Not iong after he was sent to the grammar-school 
of Aberdeen. When he was between six and seven years 
old his mother took him with her on a visit to the 
Highlands, the scenery of which is said to have made, 
even at that early age, a deep and indelible impression 
on his mind. When he was ten years old he succeeded 
to the estate and title of William, fifth Lord Byron, 
his grand-uncle, who had resided at Newstead Abbey, 
in Nottinghamshire, and had died there in May, 1798. 
Soon after, his mother took him to London and consulted 
some able surgeons respecting a congenital deformity and 
lameness of one of his feet; but the defect proved to be 
incurable, and continued to the end of the poet’s life a 
source of bitter mortification to him. He was next placed 
at the school of Dr. Glennie, at Dulwich. During his 
school-days, Byron exhibited many indications both of 
the virtues and weaknesses which marked his character 
in after-life. On the one hand, his sympathetic nature, 
his generosity and courage, won for him the love and 
respect of his companions; while, on the other, his mor- 
bidly sensitive, wilful, and passionate temper involved 
him in continual disputes and quarrels. It is related 
that while at Harrow he saw one day a large tyrannical 
boy punishing little Peel (the brother of the celebrated 
Sir Robert Peel) because he refused to be his “fag.” 
Byron was not large enough to resist the tyrant with 
any hope of success, but, in a voice trembling between 
terror and indignation, he demanded that he might bear 
half of the punishment. On another occasion, having 
seen a small and sickly boy bullied by one much older 
and stronger than himself, he interfered with success, 
Soon after he said to his protégé, ‘If any one bullies 
you, tell me, and I will thrash him if I can.” He kept 
his word; and they were afterwards inseparable friends. 
Byron had been with Dr. Glennie rather less than two 
years, when he left for Harrow. While here he formed a 
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romantic and passionate attachment for Miss Chaworth, 
the heiress of Annesley, an estate adjacent to Newstead 
Abbey. Miss Chaworth’s father had been killed ina due] 
(or, as some say, in a drunken fight) by Lord Byron, the 
poet’s great-uncle. This very circumstance may not 
improbably have tended to inflame young Byron’s ima- 
gination, Alluding to his love for Miss Chaworth, he 
says, “Our union would have healed feuds in which blood 
had been shed by our fathers.” He appears to have 
always regarded this as the deepest and truest passion of 
his life, and to have fully persuaded himself that if he had 
married Miss Chaworth he would have been a better 
as well as a happier man. But she did not return his 
affection, and not long after she was married to a gentle- 
man named Musters. This union appears, however, not 
to have been a happy one. In 1805 Byron went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which he left two years after with- 
outa degree. Luring his stay at the University he pub- 
lished a volume of poems entitled “ Hours of Idleness,” 
(1807,) which was very severely criticised in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” The poet wrote, by way of retaliation, 
his “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” a caustic 
and scathing satire, which at the time caused a great 
sensation, and convinced the critics that Byron’s genius 
was not to be terror-stricken or reduced to silence by 
“paper bullets of the brain.” Little, however, can be 
said in praise of the justice or discrimination shown in 
this satiric poem. The author reminds one of Moliére’s 
blind man with a club, who lays about him so valiantly, 
striking down, it may be, friend and foe alike. The sat- 
irist is, in fact, scarcely less severe against Scott, who 
had never injured him, than against Jeffrey, the object 
of his burning and bitter resentment. Byron himself 
afterwards sincerely regretted the publication of this 
poem, and did all in his power to suppress its circulation. 
In 1809, accompanied by his friend John Cam Hob- 
house, (with whom he had become acquainted at Cam- 
bridge,) Byron set out on his travels through Europe, 
visiting Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and Greece. He was 
absent from England nearly two years. On his return 
he published the first two cantos of “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” the success of which was so sudden and 
extraordinary that, as he tells us, “he awoke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous.” Soon after the publica- 
tion of “Childe Harold” he took his seat in the House 
of Lords; and he appears to have thought seriously at 
one time of devoting himself to politics. He addressed 
the House three times. His most important speech was 
on the Catholic claims: it is said to have been listened 
to with much attention. But he seems to have soon lost 
his interest in politics, and to have abandoned all hopes 
of making a figure in public life. In 1813 he published 
“The Giaour,” (2.2. “Infidel,’”) an Oriental tale in verse, 
which contains some of the most exquisite poetry to be 
found in the English language. Towards the close of the 
same year appeared “The Bride of Abydos,” another 
poem of the same general character, which added to his 
already brilliant reputation. In January, 1814, was pub- 
lished “The Corsair,” of which, it is said, at least 14,000 
copies were sold in a single day. His other most im- 
portant poems of this period were “ Lara,” ‘The Siege of 
Corinth,” “‘ Parisina,” and “The Prisoner of Chillon.” 
On the 2d of January, 1815, Byron married Miss Anna 
Isabella Millbanke, only daughter of the baronet Sir Ralph 
Millbanke, afterwards Noel. She was esteemed a great 
heiress, Byron says, however, “All I have ever received, 
or am likely to receive, (and that has been twice paid 
back, too,) was £10,000.” The match was a very un- 
happy one; the incompatibility of their tempers, and, 
still more, Lord Byron’s irregular, not to say licentious, 
habits, rendered domestic harmony and peace impos- 
sible. Lady Byron bore him, December 10, 1815, a 
daughter, Ada, who became afterwards the Countess of 
Lovelace. Soon after she Jeft him and went to her 
father’s, taking with her the child; and he never saw 
either of them again. In the spring of 1816 he left Eng- 
land, with the determination of never more returning to 
his native land. Having passed through Belgium and 
visited the field of Waterloo, he proceeded to Switzer- 
land, and resided for some time near Geneva. While 
here he wrote the third canto of “Childe Harold.” He 


afterwards went to Italy and took up his abode in Venice, 
He next visited Ravenna: during his sojourn in this chy 
he formed a /atson with the beautiful Countess Guic- 
cioli, whose sprightly and imaginative character power- 
fully attracted him. During his stay at Pisa, in 1822, 
the tragic death of his friend Shelley, who was drowned 
in a squall near Leghorn, affected him deeply. In the 
early part of 1822 he was associated with Shelley and 
Leigh Hunt in conducting a periodical called “The 
Liberal ;” but, soon after Shelley’s death, Byron and 
Hunt quarrelled, and the journal was discontinued. (See 
Hunt, Leicu.) In October of the same year he removed 
to Genoa. Soon afterwards his sympathies for Grecian 
liberty became strongly excited, and he resolved to de- 
vote all his energies to the cause. During his sojourn 
in Italy, Byron had written several of his most remark- 
able productions, including the fourth canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold,” “ Mazeppa,” ‘‘ Manfred,” “Cain, a Mystery,” 
“Marino Faliero,” “The Two Foscari,” ‘ Sardanapa- 
lus,” “ Werner,” and ‘Don Juan.” Having fully em- 
barked in the cause of Grecian freedom, he left Italy in 
the summer of 1823, and proceeded first to Cephalonia, 
where he remained some months. He arrived at Mis- 
solonghi in January, 1824. He applied himself to busi- 
ness with great energy, manifesting a good sense and 
practical judgment which many were not prepared to 
expect from one who had till then been looked upon 
merely as a poet and a man of pleasure. The exposure 
which he incurred while making preparations for the 
siege of Lepanto, then in possession of the Turks, laid 
the foundation of the illness of which he died. About 
the middle of February he had a severe convulsive fit. 
During the extreme prostration that followed this attack, 
a crowd of Suliotes, whom he had engaged to fight under 
him, rose in mutiny, and, bursting into his apartment, 
brandished their arms and furiously demanded their pay. 
Byron retained his perfect self-possession, and, by ‘his 
calm and determined courage, awed them into submis- 
sion. Count Gamba, (brother of the Countess Guiccioli,) 
who was almost constantly with Lord Byron during the 
last few months of his life, says of him, “It is impossible 
to do justice to the coolness and magnanimity which he 
displayed upon every trying occasion. Upon trifling 
occasions he was certainly irritable; but the aspect of 
danger calmed him in an instant. . . . Amore undaunted 
man in the hour of peril never breathed.” Having caught 
a severe cold on the oth of April, he was ‘attacked with 
fever and violent rheumatic pains. At last inflammation 
seized upon his brain and terminated his life on the 19th 
of April, 1824. 

As a man, Byron certainly had great faults; but in 
palliation of these it should be remembered that he was 
not only born with violent passions, but that almost every 
influence of his early life was adverse to the acquisition 
of habits of self-denial and self-control. By his mother 
he was treated at one time with the most foolish indul- 
gence; at another, exasperated with causeless re- 
proaches. The fame which he so easily and suddenly 
acquired, joined to his distinguished rank, may be said 
to have completed the miseducation which was. begun 
in the nursery. But, in spite of all the disadvantages 
of education and hereditary temperament, he exhibited 
many truly noble traits of character, among which were 
a princely generosity, and a ready and true sympathy 
for the suffering even in the humblest condition. We 
are told, in Moore’s “ Life,” that the inmates” (domes. 
tics) ‘of his family were extremely attached to him, and 
would have endured anything on his account,” and that 
““he was most unostentatious in his charities.” p 

With all his professions of liberality in politics, Byron 
always remained an aristocrat at heart; and he is said 
to have been more proud of his Norman descent than 
he was of the rare endowments of his mind. 

Among the most remarkable characteristics of Byron’s 
poetry, two are deserving of particular notice. The first 
is his power of expressing intense emotion, especially 
when it is associated with the darker passions of the 
soul. “ Never had any writer,” says Macaulay, ‘‘so vast 
a command of the whole eloquence of scorn, mis- 
anthropy, and despair. ... . From maniac laughter to 
piercing lamentation, there is not a single note of human 
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anguish of which he was not master.” The other is his 
exquisite taste and marvellous felicity in the use of lan- 
guage, Take for example that passage in the “Giaour” 
beginning with the lines 


“He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled,” etc.* 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy of perception and taste 
with which the words are chosen. Of course such exqui- 
site propriety in the choice of words implies an equally 
exquisite perception of the proprieties of thought and 
sentiment. 

See Moore, “ Life of Byron,” 2 vols. 8vo ; Gat, ‘‘ Life of Byron at 
‘Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron,” by E. J. 
TRELAWNEY, 1858; the elaborate and excellent article on. Byron in 
Attisone’s “Dictionary of Authors,’? containing some interesting 
recollections of the poet not before published, besides a very complete 
list of bibliographic references; the notice in the “ 3iographie Uni- 
verselle,” by M. Vittemarn, the celebrated critic; JEFFREY, ‘Mis: 
cellanies;? Sirk Watter Scort, ‘“ Miscellaneous Prose Works; 
“London Quarterly Review” for January and July, 1814, October, 
1816, April, 1818, July, 1823, and January, 1831 ; “‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for December, 1816, August, 1817, and February, 1822; “ Atlantic 
Monthly” for September, 1869; ‘‘ Quarterly Review’ for October, 
1569; “Lhe ‘True Story of lady Byron’ established,” by Mrs. 
Harriet BEECHER STOWE, 1870. : 

Byron, (JOHN,) an English naval commander, born in 
1723, wasasonof William, Lord Byron. He was to have ac- 
companied Lord Ansonas midshipman on the Wagerin his 
voyage round the world. The Wager was wrecked on the 


coast of South Americain 1741. He returned to England | 


in 1745. The narrative which Byron published of this 
shipwreck on his return to England is one of the most 
interesting works of the kind in the language. He com- 
manded the Dolphin and Tamar in a voyage of discovery 
in the South Sea in 1764-66. In 1778 he obtained com- 
mand of a fleet destined to operate against the French 
inthe West Indies. He fought an indecisive battle against 
D’Estaing off Grenada in July, 1779, and was promoted 
about that date to the rank of vice-admiral. He was 
grandfather of the great poet Lord Byron. Died in 1786, 

See CHARNOCK’s “‘ Biographia Navalis.”’ 

Bystrom, bii’strom, (JOHAN NILs,) a Swedish sculp- 
tor, born at Philipsstadt in 1783. He studied in Rome, 
and, after his return, produced a colossal statue of the 
crown prince. Among his other works may be nained 
statues of Gustavus Adoiphus and of Linnzeus. 

Bythner, bit’ner, or Bittner, btit’ner, (V1CcroRINus,) 
a physician and philologist, born in Poland, became 
professor of Hebrew at Oxford. He published “Lyra 
Prophetica Davidis Regis,” (1645.) Died about 1670. 

Bzovius, the Latin of Bzowsk1, which see. 

Bzowski, bzhov’skee, | Lat. Bzo’vius,] (ABRAHAM,) 
a Polish theologian, born in 1567. He became professor 
of philosophy at Milan, and afterwards of theology at 
Bologna. He wrote “Lives of Paul V. and Gregory 
XV.,” “Continuation of the Annals of Baronius,” and 
other works. Died in 1637. 


OC. 


Gaab or Cab. See KAan, 

Ca-ba/dés or Ca-va’/dés, [in Persian. KoBaD or Co- 
BAD, ko-bad’,] a Persian king, father of the celebrated 
Chosroes, ascended the throne about 486 a.p. He 
gained several victories over the Romans between 502 
and 505, and died in 531. 


See Grszon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 


Cabakjee Ogloo or Cabakdji Oglou, k4-bik’jee 
og-loo’, an officer of janissaries, one of the ringleaders 
of the revolt which dethroned Selim III., was assassin- 
ated in 1808, 

Caballero, ka-sal-ya’ro, (FERNAN,) the pseudonym 
of a Spanish novelist, whose maiden name was CAiCILIA 
Bout DE Faser, (bol deh fa/ber.) She was born at 
Morgue, in Switzerland, in 1797, has been married several 
times, and has resided in Spain. She has published “La 
Gaviota,” and other novels, which present brilliant pic- 
tures of Andalusian life and are highly seasoned with the 
“Andalusian wit,” (“sal Andaluz.”) “ No living writer,” 
says the “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1861, “has shed 
so bright a lustre on Spanish literature.” 

Caballero, (FIRMIN,) a Spanish journalist and states- 
man, born at Barajas de Melo in 1800. He first attracted 
public attention by his witty criticisms on Mifiano’s 
“Geographical Dictionary.” In 1833 he began to edit 
the “Boletin del Comercio,” and in 1834 established 
another able journal, the “ Eco del Comercio.” About 
1835 he was elected a deputy to the Cortes, and afterwards 
became acabinet minister. He published, besides other 
works, a ‘Geographical and Administrative Manual of 
Spain,” (1844.) 

Caballero, de, da k4-nal-ya’ro, written also Caval- 
lero, (Don José ANToNTO,) a Spanish marquis, of Ital- 
ian descent, born at Saragossa about 1760. He was one 
of the ministers of Joseph Bonaparte while King of Spain, 

.and on his deposition in 1814 became an exile in France. 
Died in 1821. 

Caballo, k4-bal’lo, [Lat. CABAL’LuUs,] (FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian medical writer, born in Venetia, lived at Padua. 
Died in 1540. 

Cabanel, ka’ba’nél’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French histori- 
cal painter, born at Montpellier in 1823. He obtaineda 
first medal in 1855. 

Cabanis, k&a’ba’néss’, (JEAN Bapristr,) a French 
advocate, born at Issoudun in 1723. He introduced 


* See remarks on this passage in a critique in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for July, 1813. 


improvements in cultivation and rural economy, and 
wrote a valuable “Essay on Grafting,” (1764.) Died 
in 1786. 

Cabanis, (PIERRE JEAN GEORGE,) an eminent French 
philosopher, author, and physician, son of the preceding, 
was born at Conac, near Saintes, in 1757. He studied 
medicine under Dubreuil, and settled at Auteuil, near 
Paris. By a version of some parts of the ‘Iliad,’ he 
gained access to the highest society of Paris, where 
he was intimate with Diderot, D’Alembert, Condorcet, 
Franklin, etc. He became the personal and _ political 
friend of Mirabeau, whom he assisted with his pen, and 
whom he attended in his last hours. He wrote an ‘“‘Ac- 
count of the I]]ness and Death of Mirabeau,” (1791.) In 
1796 he was chosen a member of the Institute, and in 
the next year professor of clinical medicine in Paris. He 
married Charlotte, sister of General Grouchy. In 1802 
he produced his most important work, “ Relation between 
the Physical System and the Mental Faculties of Man,” 
(“Rapports du Physique et du Moral de l’Homme,”) 
which obtained celebrity, and will doubtless hold its 
place among the noble essays of abstruse philosophy. In 
early life, and until about the beginning of the present 
century, Cabanis held the atheistical views so prevalent 
at the time of the French Revolution. He maintained, 
among other doctrines, that the brain “secretes thought,” 
as the liver secretes bile. He afterwards modified his 
views so far as to recognize in the “primal causes” 
(“les causes premieres”) of the universe the existence 
of both zztelligence and will, and that the same power or 
powers (ze. “les causes premiéres”) command us to 
practise virtue. Died in 1808. 

See Micnet, “ Eloge de Cabanis ;”’ also the article ‘ Cabanis” in 
the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Cabanis-Jonval, ka’ba/néss’ zhdn’v4l’, (PIERRE,) a 
French /rttératewr, born at Alais about 1725 ; died in 1780. 

Cabarrus, k3/b3’riis’, (FRANGOIS,) a French mer- 
chant, born at Bayonne in 1752, settled in Spain at an 
early age. By his talents and services as financier he 
acquired great influence in the government about 1780, 
and a few years later he was councillor of finances. In 
the reign of Charles IV. he was made a’count, and was 
sent as minister plenipotentiary to the Congress of Ras- 
tadt in 1797. -<In 1808 he became minister of finances 
under Joseph Bonaparte. Died in 1810. His daughter 
Thérése, a famous ée//e, became Marquise de Fontenay, 
then Madame Tallien, and lastly Princesse de Chimay. 

Cabarrus, (TERESA.) See CHIMAY, PRINCESS OF, 
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Ca-bas/i-las, (NI/Lus,) [NeiAo¢ KaGaotdac,] a Greek 
archbishop of Thessalonica, wrote an able treatise 
against the infallibility and supremacy of the pope. 
Died about 1350, 

NICHOLAS CABASILAS, nephew of the preceding, whom 
he succeeded as archbishop in 1350, was also a zealous 
adversary of the Latin Church or hierarchy, and author 
of several works on theology. 

See Fasrictus, ‘f Bibliotheca Greca,”’ 


Cabassole, du, dii ka’ba’sol’, (PHILIPPE,) born at 
Cavaillon, in Provence, became bishop of his native 
town in 1334, and was made cardinal by Urban V. in 
1368. He is best known as the friend of Petrarch, by 
whom he was greatly esteemed for his talents and learn- 
ing. Died in 1371. 

See Moreénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Cabassut, ka’ba’sii’, (JEAN,) a French priest of the 
Oratory, born at Aix in 1604 or 1605, was eminent for his 
knowledge of canon law. He wrote “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Canon Law,” and other works. Died in 1685. 

Cabat, ka’ba’, (Louis Nicovas,) a skilful French 
landscape-painter, born in Paris in 1812. He produced 
in 1840 an admired historical landscape, called “The Sa- 
maritan,” (“Le Samaritain,”) and a view of Lake Nemi 
near Rome. He was before that date termed a réaliste ; 
but his Jater works indicate a change in his manner. 

Cabel or Kabel, van der, van der ka’bel, (ADRIAN,) 
an able Dutch painter of landscapes, seaports, figures, 
etc., born at Ryswick in 1631; died in 1695. 

Cabestan, ka’bés’tén’, or Cabestaing, de, deh kd’- 
bés’tan’, (GUILLAUME,) a Provengal troubadour, who 
lived about 1200. 

Cabet, k4’b4’, (ETIENNE,) a French socialist, and the 
leader of the “Icariens,” was born at Dijonin 1788. He 
became an advocate, and lived in Paris. In 1830 he 
was appointed procureur-général for Corsica, but he was 
recalled in 1831. He became a radical democrat, and 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. In 1842 he 
published his peculiar socialist or communist notions 
in his romance entitled “Travels in Icaria,” (“ Voyage 
en Icarie.”) Having made many proselytes to his uto- 
pian scheme among the labourers of Paris, he planted a 
colony in Texas in 1848. After suffering great privations 
in Texas, Cabet and his Icariens removed in 1850 to 
the city of Nauvoo, which the Mormons had recently 
deserted. They held their property in common, and 
were subject to the sole authority of Cabet. Died at 
Saint Louis in 1856. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for June, 1848. 

Cabeza (or Cabega) de Vaca. 
(ALVAREZ.) 

Ca-bi’ri, written also Cabeiri, [Gr. K@6epor ; Fr. Ca- 
BIRES, k&@’bér’,| ancient divinities worshipped in various 
parts of the world, especially at Samothrace and Lemnos. 
The fable of the Cabiri is very obscure. Their myste- 
ries were celebrated with great solemnity. They were 
Delieved, among other things, to preside over metals. 
Some writers trace the worship of the Cabiri to the 
Pheenicians. 

See Creuzer, “Symbolik,”’ vol. ii. 


Caboche, k&’bosh’, (SIMONET,) a butcher of Paris, 
who became notorious about 1412 as the chief of a fero- 
cious band called Cadochiens. They were partisans of 
the Burgundians in the civil war between these and the 
Armagnacs, and committed many outrages in Paris. ® 

See MICHELET, “‘ Histoire.”’ 

Caboos, Cabiis, or Cabous, k4-boos’, surnamed 
(HE SUN IN ITs SPLENDOUR, a prince, poet, and astron- 
omer, began to reign in Jorjan in 976 A.D. He hada 
high reputation for virtue, and was a patron of Avicenna. 
He was deposed in to12, and died soon after. 

Cab/ot, (GEORGE,) an American Senator, born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1751, was distinguished for his 
knowledge of political economy and commercial affairs. 
He was elected in 1789 to the Senate of the United 
States, in which he acted with the Federalists and gained 
the confidence of Washington. He was highly esteemed 
for his probity and sound judgment. In 1814 he was 
president of the Hartford Convention. Died in 1823. 

Cab/ot or Gabotto, g4-bot’to, (GIOVANNI,) a Vene- 
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tian pilot and navigator, who lived some time in England 
and distinguished himself in maritime discovery. In 1496 
Henry VII. granted a patent to him and his sons for the 
discovery of unknown regions. (See CABOT, SEBASTIAN.) 

See Hak uyt, “Principal Navigations and Discoveries of the 
English Nation.” 

Cab/ot, (SEBASTIAN,) [It. SEBASTIANO GABOTTO, sa- 
bas-te-4’/no gA-bot’to,] a son of the preceding, anda nav- 
igator of great eminence, was born at Bristol, England, 
about 1477. He made several voyages with his father, of 
which we have no authentic account. In 1497 they dis- 
covered a part of North America, which some suppose 
was Labrador, and others Newfoundland. A few years 
later he sailed southward as far as Cape Florida. From 
1512 until 1517 he was in the service of the King of 
Spain, who made him a member of the Council of the 
Indies. In 1526 he commanded a Spanish expedition 
which explored the river La Plata. About 1548 he re- 
turned to England, and obtained the favour of Edward 
VI., who granted him a pension and consulted him in 
maritime affairs. He became governor of a new com- 
pany formed to trade with Russia. He was living in 1557, 
and probably died soon after that date. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Sebastian Cabot,” by Ricuarp Bippie, Lon- 
don, 1831 ; ANDERSON, ‘‘ History of Commerce ;”’ “ Life of S. Cabot,” 
in Sparks’s ‘‘American Biography,” vol. ix., First Series. 

Cabot, k4’bo’, (VINCENT,) an eminent French jurist, 
born at Toulouse about 1550. He professed law four- 
teen years at Orléans and twenty-two years at Toulouse. 
He wrote a ‘Treatise on Benefices,” and other works. 
Died in 1621. 

Cabral, k4-bral’, (PrpRO ALVAREz,) an eminent 
Portuguese navigator, was chosen by Emmanuel, King 
of Portugal, to command the fleet which that prince 
sent to the East Indies in 1500. He sailed or was 
driven so far westward that, by a fortunate accident, 
he discovered Brazil in the same year. Pursuing his 
voyage, he reached Calicut, made conquests, and estab- 
lished the first Portuguese factories in India. He then 
sailed homeward, and arrived in June, 1501. 


See Ramusio, ‘‘ Voyages;’? LarirEau, ‘‘Conquétes des Portu- 
gais;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Cabral de Vasconcellos, k4-br4l’ da v4s-kon-sel’- 
los, (PAULINO,) a Portuguese poet, who lived about 1780. 

See LonGFELLow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Cabrera, ka-pra/ra, (Luts,) a Spanish historian, pub- 
lished a “‘ History of Philip II.,” (1619.) Died about 1655. 

Cabrera, (Don RaAmon,) a Spanish general, noted for 
his cruelty and audacity, was born at Tortosa about 1810. 
In the civil war between the Christinos and Carlists he 
joined the latter, and waged a successful guerilla wartare 
among the mountains of Aragon and Catalonia. He ob- 
tained command of a large force, took Valencia in 1837, 
surprised Morella in 1838, and was created Count of 
Morella by Don Carlos. The victories of Espartero 
compelled him to retire to France in 1840. In 1848 he 
returned to Spain and instigated another rebellion, but 
was defeated and wounded at Pasteral in 1849, since 
which he has lived in exile. 


See LAVALLEE, “‘ Histoire de ]’Espagne;” B. p—E Corpova, “ Vida 
de R. Cabrera,’’ Madrid, 1844; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’- for Sep- 
tember, 1846. 


Cabrera, de, da ka-pra/ra, (JuAN Tomas HeEnri- 
QUEZ,) Duke of Medina del Rio Seco, (ma-dee/na dél 
ree’o sa’ko,) a Spanish statesman, and admiral of Cas- 
tile, was related to the royal family. He was prime 
minister under Charles II. in 1693. In consequence of 
his attachment to the Austrian interests, he was exiled 
by Porto Carrero. Died in 1705. 

See De La Torre, ‘‘ Mémoires et Négotiations secrétes.”’ 

Cabrillo, k4-brél/lo, (JUAN RoDRIGUEZ,) a Portuguese 
navigator in the Spanish service. Died in 1543. 

Cabrol, ka’brol’, (BARTHELEMI,) a French anatomist, 
born at Gaillac about 1535, became professor at Mont- 
pellier in 1590. 

Caccia, kat’ch4,(GUGLIELMO,) a distinguished painter, 
born in Piedmont about 1568, was usually called rm Mon- 
CALVO, because he worked at a place of that name. He 
was one of the most skilful fresco-painters of his time, 
and also executed admired pictures in oil, among which 
is a “ Deposition from the Cross.” Died in 1625. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 
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Caccianiga, kat-cha-nee’g4, (FRANCESCO,) an able 
ainter and engraver, born at Milan in 1700, worked in 
ome, where he died in 1781. 

See Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Cacciatore, k4t-ch4-to’ra, (NiccoLd,) a Sicilian as- 
tronomer, born in 1780, became director of the Observa- 
tory of Palermo in 1817. He published several works 
on astronomy, (1807~28.) 

Caccini, kat-chee/nee, (GrULIO,) an Italian composer 
and musician, born at Rome about 1560; died in 1635. 

Cachet, k&a’shd’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a Swiss medical 
writer, born at Neufchatel in 1572; died in 1624. 

Ca’cus, a fabulous Italian robber and giant, called a 
son of Vulcan. He lived in a cave. Having stolen 
some cattle of Hercules, he dragged them by their tails 
into his cave, sothat they could not be discovered by 
their tracks; but Hercules heard them bellow, and re- 
covered them, killing Cacus. (See “ Atneid,” book viii.) 

Cadahalso. See CADALSO. 

Ca-da-lous’, (?) Bishop of Parma, elected pope in 1061, 
was styled Honortus II. He was deposed in 1064. 

Cadalso, de, da k4-pal’so, written also Cadahalso, 
(Jos,) a successful Spanish poet and satirist, born at 
Cadiz about 1740. He wrote “Don Julian,” a tragedy 
of some merit, ‘Fashionable Learning,” a prose satire, 
and anacreontic verses which were admired. He was 
colonel in the army, and was killed at the siege of 
Gibraltar in February, 1782. His “‘ Moorish Letters,” 
a witty and satirical work, has been often reprinted. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’’? LoNGFELLow, 
* Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Cada Mosto, da, da k4’d4 mos’to, (LutcI,) a navi- 
gator, born at Venice about 1432. In the service of 
Prince Henry of Portugal, he explored the west coast 
of Africa as far as the mouth of the Gambia, in 1455 
and 1456. His- account of the voyage is said to be in- 
teresting, and very well written. Died about 1480. 

See Ramusio, ‘‘Prima Navigazione di Cada Mosto;” Zurva, 
*Dei Viaggi e delle Scoperte di Cada Mosto,”’ Venice, 1815. 

Cadaval, de, da k4-da-val’, (NUNHO CAETANO AL- 
VARES PEREIRA DE MELLO,) DUKE, a Portuguese states- 
man, born in 1798. He became president of the council 
of ministers in 1828. Died in 1838 at Paris. 

Cade, (JoHN,) an Irishman and noted rebel in the 
time of Henry VL., figures in Shakspeare’s play as Jack 
Cade. In 1450, assuming the name of Mortimer, he led 
a large body of Kentish insurgents towards London, 
and defeated an army which the king sent against him. 
The gates of the capital having been opened to him by 
the citizens or the magistrates, he entered the city and 
put to death Lord Say, whose political course was 
obnoxious. After the lapse of a few days, the mob was 
dispersed by a promise of pardon, and Cade fled to 
Lewes, where he was killed. 

See Hume, “ History of England.” 


Cadenet, k@d’na’, (EvtAs,) a troubadour, born in 
Provence about 1156; died about 1280. 

Cader-Billah. See AL-KApDER-BILLAH. 

Cadet de Gassicourt, ka da’ deh g&’se’koor’, 
(CHARLES Louts,) born in Paris in 1769, was a pharma- 
cist, lawyer, and author, remarkable for his versatile tal- 
ents and activity. He pleaded some causes with success, 
espoused the popular side in the Revolution, and in 1806 
formed the plan of a new board of health, of which for 
many years he was secretary. In the campaign of 1809 
he accompanied Napoleon, who had appointed him his 
first apothecary. He published many valuable and suc- 
cessful works, among which are “ Memoir of Mirabeau,” 
« The Supper of Moliére,” a comedy, (1798,) ‘‘ Domestic 
Chemistry,” (1801,) “ History of Templars, Free-Masons, 
and other Secret Societies,” “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
(1803,) ‘Travels in Austria, etc.,” (1818.) He was a 
member of many scientific academies. Died in 1821. 

See QuERARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.” 


Cadet de Gassicourt, (Lours CLAupE,) an eminent 
French chemist, father of the preceding, born in Paris 
in 1731. He was for some years apothecary-in-chief of 
the army. About 1765 he was received into the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, to which he contributed many treatises 
on chemistry. His collection of drugs was regarded as 
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the finest in France. He was appointed a commissioner 
of the chemical department at the royal manufactory of 
Sévres. Died in 1799. 

See Bouttay, “ Notice sur la Vie de L. C. Cadet,” 1805; Euskee 
SaLvERTE, “‘ Notice sur Ja Vie et les Ouvrages de L. C. Cadet,” 1822. 

Cadet de Metz, ka’di/ deh m4s, (JEAN Marcet,) a 
French mineralogist, born at Metz in 1751; died in 1835, 

Cadet de Vaux, ka’dd’ deh v6, (ANToOINE,) a French 
writer and apothecary, brother of Louis C. Cadet de 
Gassicourt, born in Paris in 1743. In conjunction with 
M. Suard, he established, in 1777, the ‘‘ Journal de Paris.” 
He was noted for practical benevolence, and wrote many 
useful treatises on domestic and rural economy, among 
which was an “ Essay on the Culture of the Vine,” and © 
one “On the Means of Preventing Famine.” Died m 


1828, 


See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”” 


Cadijah. See KHADIJAH. 

Cad’mus, [Gr. Kaduoc,] a hero or demi-god of Greek 
mythology, was the son of Agenor, King of Sidon. 
Having been sent by his father in search of his sister 
Europa, with the charge not to return unless he found 
her, he settled in Beeotiaand founded the city of Thebes. 
He is the reputed inventor of sixteen simple letters of 
the Greek alphabet. Tradition adds that he killed a 
dragon and sowed its teeth, from which armed men 
sprang up. (See Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” books iii. 
and iy.) : 

Cadmus, a native of Miletus, said to have been the 
first Greek prose writer, flourished about 550 or 600 B.c. 
He wrote a “ History of Ionia,” which is not extant. 

Ca-do’gan, (HENRy,) the son of Charles Sloane, Earl 
Cadogan, was born in 1780. He entered the army in 
1797, became lieutenant-colonel in 1805, and served with 
distinction in the Peninsular war. He was killed at the 
battle of Vittoria in 1813. Wellington in his dispatch 
paid a high tribute to his merit, and the Commons voted 
a monument to his memory. 

Cadogan, (WILLIAM,) Earl and Baron Cadogan, an 
able English general, was a devoted friend of the Duke 
of Marlborough, under whom he served at Blenheim 
(1704) and Ramillies. Having obtained the rank of 
major-general, he rendered important services at Oude- 
narde in 1708 and Malplaquet in 1709. He resigned 
his commission when Marlborough was deprived of the 
command about 1712. Between 1715 and 1718 he was 
several times sent as minister to Holland. He was cre- 
ated a baron in 1716, and Earl Cadogan about 1718. In 
1722 he succeeded Marlborough as commander-in-chief 
of the British army. He died without issue in 1726, 
leaving the title of baron to his brother, General Charles 
Cadogan, whose son, Charles Sloane, was afterwards 
made earl, 

Cadogan, (Wi1Lut1AM,) M.D., born in London in 1711, 
was a graduate of Oxford. He published “ An Essay on 
Children,” often reprinted, and a “Treatise on Gout.” 
Died in 1797. : 

Cadogan, (WILLIAM BROMLEY,) the second son of 
Earl Cadogan, (Charles Sloane Cadogan,) was born in 
1751. Having taken orders, he became vicar of Saint 
Giles, Reading, and afterwards rector of Chelsea. His 
sermons, letters, etc. were published. Died in 1797. 

Cadore, de, Duc. See CHAMPAGNY. 

Cadoudal, ka’doo’dal’, (GEORGES,) a famous royalist 
conspirator, born in Brittany in 1769, fought in the Ven- 
dean war in 1793. In 1795 and 1796 he was one of the 
Chouan chiefs, and was defeated by General Hoche. He 
instigated another unsuccessful revolt in 1799. It ap- 
pears that he refused the offers of Bonaparte, who wished 
to enlist him in his service, in 1800. Having formed with 
Pichegru a conspiracy to assassinate or dethrone Bona- 
parte, he went to Paris in 1803, and remained concealed 
there for several months. In 1804 he was arrested, and 
after trial was executed with his accomplices. 

See Tutopore Muret, ‘Vie de G. Cadoudal,” 1845; Créti- 
NEAU-JoLy, ‘‘ Histoire militaire de la Vendée;’’ Scorr, “ Life of 
Napoleon.” 

Ca-do/’vi-us or Miil’ler, (JAN,) a Dutch theologian 
and physician, born in 1650, wrote “ Memoriale Linguz 
Frisicee Antique.” Died in 1725. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘“‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 
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Cadroy, ki’drwi/, (PIERRE,) a Frenclt lawyer, born 
at Saint-Sever in 1753, was a member of the Convention 
from 1792 to ’95, and a moderate Girondist. He opposed 
the execution of the king. After the fall of Robespierre 
he was one of the commissaries of the Convention in 
the south of France, and took effectual measures against 
the terrorists in Marseilles and Toulon. Died in 1813. 

Cadwalader, kad-wol/a-der, (GEORGE,) an American 
lawyer and general, born in Philadelphia. He served 
as a brigadier-general in the Mexican war in 1847. In 
June, 1861, he was second in command under General 
Patterson in Virginia. He was appointed a major- 
general of volunteers in 1862. 

Cadwalader, written also Cadwallader, (JoHN,) 
an American general, born in Philadelphia in 1743. He 
served as brigadier-general at Princeton, Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth, 1777-78. Died in 1736. 

Cadwaladyr, kad-wol/a-der, the last king of the 
Britons. Died at Rome in 703 A.D. 

Cadwaladyr, a Welsh bard of the sixteenth century. 

Cadwallon, kad-wol/lon, Prince of Wales, the father 
of Cadwaladyr, was defeated in 622 a.D. by Edwin, and 
retired to Ireland. 

Ca’dy,( DANIEL,) an American lawyer, born in Colum- 
bia county, New York, in 1773. He gained distinction as 
an advocate, became a member of Congress, and after- 
wards a judge. Died at Johnstown, New York, in 1859. 

Ceecilius Calactinus, sé-sil’e-us ka-lak-ti/nus, [Kac- 
KiAtog Kadaxtivoc,] a Greek rhetorician, born at Calacte, 
in Sicily, lived in Rome in the reign of Augustus. He 
wrote many works on grammar and rhetoric, which were 
approved by the critics of the first and second centuries, 
but are not extant. 

See Prurarcu, ‘Lives of the Ten Orators.” 


Ceecilius Metellus. See METeELLus. 

Ceecilius Metellus, sé-sil’e-us me-tel/lus, a Roman 
high-priest, (pontifex maximus,) was twice elected con- 
sul. He gained a victory over the Carthaginians about 
250 B.C., and was chosen dictator in 224 B.C. 

Cecilius Statius, sé-sil’e-us sta’she-us, a popular 
Latin comic poet, the friend of Ennius, was born at 
Milan, and was a slave in his youth. He wrote forty 
comedies, of which short fragments only are extant. 
Died in 168 B.c. Cicero censures his style of Latinity, 
but admits that he is perhaps chief among comic poets. 
Horace appears to have thought him in some respects 
superior to Plautus and Terence. (Epist. lib. ii. 1.) 

See ‘‘Quintilian,”’ xi F 

Czecina, sé-si’na, (AULUS,) a Roman orator, was exiled 
about 48 B.c. for a libellous work against Czesar. He 
wrote a book on the “Etrusca Disciplina,” which Pliny 
cites as an authority for his second book. 

Ceecina Alienus, sé-si/na a-le-ee/nus, (AULUS,) a 
Roman general, called also A. Licinius Ceecina. In 
68 A.D. he deserted Galba with a body of troops, and 
entered the service of Vitellius. In the year 69 he 
marched with a large force from Germany to Italy, and 
made a junction with the army of Valens. Czcina 
and Valens gained a victory over the army of Otho at 
Bedriacum, which rendered Vitellius master of Italy. 
Ceecina soon deserted to Vespasian, and a few years 
later formed a plot against -him, for which he was killed 
by order of Titus in 79 A.D. 

See Josepuus, ‘‘ De Bello Judaico.” 


Ceci’na Se-ve’rus, (AULUS,) a Roman general, dis- 
tinguished in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He 
was governor of Mecesia in 6 A.D. As legate of Ger- 
manicus, he commanded an army in Lower Germany, 
and defeated Arminius (Hermann) in 15 A.D. He lived 
five years or more after that date. 

Ceedmon, kéd’/mon or kad’mon, styled “the father 
of English song,” is first mentioned by Bede, who repre- 
sents him as a “‘cowherd” attached to the monastery of 
Whitby. An ode composed by him in praise of the Cre- 
ator is the earliest specimen of Anglo-Saxon metrical 
composition extant. Another and longer poem, treating 
on the creation and fall of man, is attributed to him. He 
is supposed to have died in 680 A.D. 


See Tuomas Wricat, ‘‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria ;?? Lonc- 
FELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? Kart W. BouTERWEK, 
“Dissertatio de Caedmone Poeta,”’ 1845. 


CASAR 
Ceelestius. See CELESTIUS. 
Ceelius. See Ca.ius. 


Ceelius (or Coelius) Aurelianus, see’le-us au-re-le- 
a/nus, an eminent physician and medical writer, born at 
Sicca, in Africa, was one of the sect of Methodici. He 
probably lived between 100 and 300 A.D. He left two 
valuable Latin works on chronicand acute diseases, which 
are extant, entitled ‘‘De Morbis Chronicis” and “De 
Morbis Acutis.” His writings are said to be more prac- 
tical than those of any other medical author of antiquity. 

See Cart J. Kurun, ‘‘ Programma de Czlio Aureliano,”’ 1816. 

Caermarthen, Marquis or. See DANBy, EARL OF, 

Ceesalpin or Ceesalpinus. See CESALPINO. 

Ceesar, see’zar, [Fr. CESAR, sa/zar’; It. CESARE, 
cha’sa-ra,] the cognomen of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which was one of the most ancient in the 
Roman state, and claimed a descent from Iulus, the son 
of Aineass The word is derived by some scholars from 
the Latin cesaries, or the Sanscrit késa, which signify 
“hair.” No other name has obtained such celebrity in 
profane history. The first person bearing the name, who 
occurs in history, was Sextus Julius Ceesar, praetor in 
208 B.c. The name was assumed by the emperor Au- 
gustus, and by his successors ; and, although the family 
of Caesar became extinct with Nero, the succeeding em- 
perors retained it asa title. After the time of Hadrian, 
the title of Augustus was confined to the reigning prince, 
and that of Cesar was given to the heir-presumptive. 

Ceesar, tsa’/z4r, (AQUILINUS JULIUS,) a German his- 
torian, born at Gritz in 1720. He wrote a “‘ History of 
Styria,” (7 vols., 1788.) Died in 1792. 

Ceesar, (Catus.) See Callus CASAR. 

Ceesar, (CAtus JULIUS C4&SAR STRABO VOPISCUS,) a 
distinguished Roman orator and poet. He commenced 
his public career by a speech against T. Albucius in 103 
B.c. He surpassed ail the orators of his time in wit. He 
composed tragedies, which were rather polished than 
powerful. In 88 3B.c. he was supported by the aristo- 
cratic party for consul; but his election was violently 
prevented by the tribunes. This contest was one of 
the proximate causes of the civil war between Sulla and 
Marius. Cesar was killed at Rome by the partisans 
of Marius in 87 B.c. 

See Appian, “‘ Bellum Civile.” 

Ceesar, (JuLius,) [Fr. JuLEs C&sar, zhiil sa/zar’ ; It. 
GIULIO CESARE, joo/le-o cha’sa-ra ; Ger. JULIUS CASAR, 
(or CAESAR,) yoo/le-us tsa/zr,] or, more fully, Ca/ius 
Ju/lius Cze’/sar, one of the greatest generals and greatest 
men that ever lived, was born in July, 100 B.c. He be 
longed to the Julian tribe or family, (Julia gens,) one of 
the most ancient in Rome, since it boasted its descent 
from Julus or Iulus, the son of Afneas. Through the 
influence of Marius, who had married Ceesar’s aunt Julia, 
he was elected priest of Jupiter (//amen Dialis) while 
yet a mere boy. In 83 B.c. he married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cinna. This act gave great offence to 
Sulla, who commanded him to divorce his wife; and, on 
his refusing to do so, he was proscribed. He escaped 
from Rome, and concealed himself for a time in the 
country of the Sabines. At length, at the intercession 
of some of Sulla’s friends, he was reluctantly pardoned 
by the dictator, who remarked, it is said, that the young 
Czesar would some day be the ruin of the aristocratic 
party, adding, “In that boy there are many Mariuses.” 
Soon after Cesar went to Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, 
and subsequently served with distinction in the Roman 
army in Cilicia. Having heard, while here, of the death 
of Sulla, he returned at once to Rome. About 76 B.c., 
while on his way to Rhodes for the purpose of studying 
oratory under Apollonius Molo, (who was also the in- 


‘structor of Cicero,) he was taken prisoner by the pirates 


with whom the Mediterranean was at that time greatly 
infested. He was detained by them more than a month, 
until his friends could raise the sum demanded for his 
ransom. According to Plutarch, he treated his captors 
with great contempt, and, whenever he wished to sleep, 
used to send and order them to keep silence. He even 
threatened—in jest, as they supposed—to crucify them 
when he got his liberty. The ransom having at length , 
been paid, he manned some Milesian vessels, pursued 
and took the pirates prisoners in their turn, and crucified 
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them according to his promise. Having remained for 
some time in Rhodes, he returned to Rome, and became 
a candidate for popular favour. His patrimonial estate 
being insufficient to supply the means for that un- 
bounded liberality by which he sought to ingratiate 
himself with the people, he borrowed for this purpose 
vast sums from the usurers. It was cast upon him as 
a reproach, by his enemies, that he was always in debt, 
and that his poverty ceased only when he had turned his 
arms against Rome and robbed the public treasury. 
“Then for the first time,” says Lucan, “ Rome was poorer 
than Ceesar.”’* 

Cesar was elected quzestor in 68 B.c. ; and in the same 
year his wife Cornelia died. In 67 he married Pompeia, 
a relative of Pompey the Great, and granddaughter of 
Sulla the dictator. ‘This was especially intended to con- 
ciliate Pompey; and by various other means he sought 
to ingratiate himself with that great leader. He became 
zedile in 65 B.c., and purchased the favour of the popu- 
lace by the exhibition of public games surpassing in 
magnificence anything of the kind ever before seen in 
Rome. In 64 Bc. he was elected pontifex maximus. 
Catiline’s conspiracy occurred in 63, and Cesar was by 
many suspected of being accessory to it. When Cicero 
called for the opinion of the senators as to the punish- 
ment which should be inflicted on the conspirators, all 
the others gave judgment in favour of their death, until 
it came to Cesar’s turn to speak. He contended that it 
was contrary to justice and to the usage of the Roman 
commonwealth to put men of their birth and dignity to 
death without an open trial, except in a case of extreme 
necessity. He recommended that they should be kept 
in prison in any of the cities of Italy which Cicero might 
fix upon, and that these cities should be bound by the 
severest penalties to keep them safely. Czesar’s argu. 
ments had great influence with the senate; but Cato, 
following in an earnest and powerful speech, in which he 
accused Ceesar of being connected with the conspiracy, 
carried most of the senators with him: the conspirators 
were condemned to death; and Cesar himself narrowly 
escaped. As he was leaving the senate-house, his life was 
threatened by some of the Roman knights; and, had it 
not been for the fear of the common people, it is proba- 
ble that he might have been included in the accusation 
with Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest. 

He became prezetor in 62 B.C., and the next year was 
sent as propreetor to Spain, where he gained no little 
distinction both as a general and a civil magistrate, and 
was saluted by his army zmzferator. He was elected con- 
sul, with L. Calpurnius Bibulus as his colleague, in 60, 
and in 59 B.c. entered upon the duties of his office. One 
of his first measures was to propose an agrarian law, by 
which a rich tract of public land was to be distributed 
among the poorer citizens, especially those who had 
several children. Although this measure was strongly 
opposed by his colleague Bibulus, it was carried, chiefly 
through the influence of Pompey and Crassus. In order 
that he might strengthen his interest with Pompey still 
more, he gave him his daughter Julia in marriage, 
although she had previously been affianced to Servilius 
Czepio. Soon after Caesar himself married Calpurnia, 
the daughter of L. Piso, for whom he procured the con- 
sulship the ensuing year. He formed a secret alliance 
with Pompey and Crassus, known as the first triumvirate, 
Supported by such influence, Cesar had no difficulty in 
carrying through the senate whatever measures he 
pleased. The government both of Transalpine and 
Cisalpine Gaul, with that of Illyricum, was decreed to 
him for five years. The following spring, (58 B.c.,) when 
L. Piso and A. Gabinius were consuls, Czesar left Rome 
for Transalpine Gaul, and before winter had ended tri- 
umphantly two formidable wars, the one with the Hel- 
vetii, and the other with Ariovistus, a German prince 
who had some time before crossed the Rhine and, being 
supported by a powerful army, had established himself 
in the eastern part of Gaul. ‘The next year he subdued 
the various Bélgic tribes or nations dwelling between 
the Rhine and the Seine. In 56 B.c., having divided his 


* ** Pauperiorque fuit tunc primum Czesare Roma.” 
Pharsalia, \ib. iii. 1, 168. 
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forces, assigning a part of them to his different generals 
(degati) respectively, he overran nearly all the rest of 
Gaul, besides quelling the insurrections of several na- 
tions who had been subdued the year before. In 55 he 
surprised and cut to pieces two powerful German tribes 
who had attempted to establish themselves in Gaul. In 
order more effectually to strike terror into the Germans, 
he crossed the Rhine by a bridge which he had con- 
structed for that purpose, and, after ravaging the territo- 
ries of the Sigambri, he recrossed the river and destroyed 
the bridge. The same year he invaded Britain, and 
compelled the submission of several of the tribes. The 
following year he made another expedition into Britain, 
defeated Cassivellaunus, one of their princes, who had 
been chosen generalissimo by the different tribes, and, 
having demanded hostages and fixed the tribute which 
Britain should pay to the Romans, he returned to Gaul. 
The ensuing autumn a most formidable revolt occurred 
among the Eburones, under their king Ambiorix, who 
succeeded, by stratagem or treachery, in surprising and 
cutting to pieces a considerable body of Czesar’s troops 
under the generals Sabinus and Cotta. Fortunately, 
Czesar had not yet set out for Italy, as he was accus- 
tomed to do on the approach of winter. Ambiorix, 
whose army had become much increased in consequence 
of his recent victory, was soon after defeated by Caesar 
with great loss; but the latter deemed it most prudent 
to remain in Gaul through the entire winter. During 
the summer of 53 B.c. Caesar was chiefly occupied in re- 
pressing an extensive conspiracy which had been formed 
among the different Gallic nations, and in reducing to 
subjection such as had broken out into an open revolt. 
The following year a general insurrection took place 
among the Gauls. It was headed by Vercingetorix, a 
young nobleman of the Arverni, who proved himself to 
be a general of no mean capacity ; so that Czesar’s situa- 
tion was for a time extremely critical. There appeared 
to be the greatest unanimity among the various Gallic 
nations. Even the /A®dui, who, from the time when 
Cesar first obtained the government of Gaul, had been 
faithful allies to the Romans until now, made common 
cause with the rest, and joined the revolt. THey took 
Noviodunum, a walled town which Czesar had made the 
chief depository of his stores; and he was obliged to 
retreat to his lieutenant Labienus, beyond the Loire. 
But, having received reinforcements, he besieged Ver- 
cingetorix in Alesia, and at length compelled him to 
surrender. In the next year (51 B.C.) Caesar completed 
the pacification of Gaul. His daughter Julia, the wife of 
Pompey, had died in 54 B.c. Crassus, the other mem- 
ber of the triumvirate, had lost his life in the war against 
the Parthians. A coldness had gradually sprung up 
between him and Pompey, who appears to have become 
jealous of the recent brilliant successes of his colleague. 
From his first entrance into public life Czesar had at- 
tached himself to the popular party, and had constantly 
studied how he might reduce or overthrow the power of 
the aristocracy. Pompey, on the other hand, a favourite 
and connection of Sulla, had been one of the staunch- 
est adherents of the senatorial faction, and, after the 
death of the dictator, was generally regarded as the 
chief of the aristocratic party. And although, through 
the arts and influence of Czesar, he had been induced 
for a time to take the other side, on the breaking up 
of their friendship he naturally fell back to his former 
position, There had been for some time, on the part of 
the aristocracy, a growing jealousy of Czsar’s power and 
influence in the state. Some of the more violent were 
resolved to crush him, if possible, at all hazards. In the 
year 50 B.C, it was proposed to the senate, by Claudius 
Marcellus, that Cesar, having now finished the Gallic 
war, should be required to lay down his command. But 
the tribune Curio, whom Cesar had by large bribes 
gained over to his interest, interposed his veto. Czesar 
was, however, on different pretexts, deprived of two of 
his legions. Yet, desirous—or seeming to be so—of 
avoiding a rupture, if possible, he proposed to the sen- 
ate, through Curio, to resign his command on condition 
that Pompey would do the same. The senate, however, 
refused even to consider the proposition. Afterwards, 
on the motion of Scipio, it was decreed that Cesar 
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should disband his army against a certain day, otherwise 
he should be held to be an enemy of the republic. This 
was a virtual declaration of war; for few, if any, could 
suppose that Caesar would give up his army without a 
struggle. On being informed of the resolution of the 
senate, he assembled his soldiers and harangued them 
on the subject of his wrongs. When he found that they 
eagerly espoused his cause, he determined to strike .at 
once, while his enemies were yet unprepared. With only 
5000 infantry and 300 horse—for his other forces were 
still beyond the Alps—he marched towards the confines 
of Italy, which, with its then limits, was separated on the 
east from Cisalpine Gaul by the small river Rubicon. 
When he arrived at the banks of this stream, as Plutarch 
informs us, he hesitated for some time, revolving in his 
mind the arguments for and against the momentous 
step which he was about to take. At last, exclaiming, 
“The die is cast!” he crossed the river, and, advancing 
with the utmost expedition, he occupied successively 
Ariminum, Arretium, Pisaurum, Ancona, Auximum, be- 
sides other places. Owing partly to his popularity and 
partly to the fear which his name inspired, all the towns 
of Italy seemed ready to open their gates at his approach. 
His triumphant progress filled Rome with consternation. 
In the general panic, Pompey, the two consuls, and most 
of the senators fled from the city in the direction of Capua. 
Pompey continued his flight to Brundisium, whither he 
was closely pursued by Cesar. He escaped, however, 
to Greece. Cesar, being unable to follow, for want of 
ships, returned to Rome, and not long after set out for 
Spain, where Afranius and Petreius, Pompey’s lieuten- 
ants, were at the head of a formidable army. In his 
first engagement with them Cesar was worsted; but, 
after encountering for a time great hardships from the 
want of provisions, he at length triumphed over every 
obstacle, and compelled Afranius and Petreius to sue for 
peace, which he granted on condition that they should 
disband their forces and not again take arms against 
him during the war. Having overcome all opposition 
in Spain,—the conquest of which occupied him only 
about forty days,—and subsequently reduced Massilia, 
(Marseilles,) he hastened to Rome. During his absence 
in Spain he had been declared dictator by the praetor 
M. Lepidus. After eleven days, during which time 
several important laws had been passed, he abdicated 
the dictatorship, and immediately set out for Brundisium, 
where he had ordered his forces to assemble. But he 
found it impossible to obtain vessels sufficient for their 
transportation: he was therefore under the necessity of 
carrying over to Greece only a part of his troops at the 
first passage. Meanwhile, his situation was critical in the 
extreme ; for Pompey, on account of the multitude of his 
ships, had command of the sea, and a strict watch was 
kept upon the movements of Czesar’s vessels, so that 
the forces of the latter were for a considerable time 
divided, one part having been landed in Epirus, while 
the other was compelled to remain in Italy. At length 
Bibulus, the commander of Pompey’s fleet, died; and, 
his place not being at once supplied, each of the officers 
acted according to his own judgment and independently 
of the others. After a time, the vigilance of the block- 
ade having been somewhat relaxed, the remainder of 
Czesar’s forces were carried over, under the conduct of 
his faithful friends Mark Antony and Fufius Calenus. 
In his first encounter with Pompey, near Dyrrachium, 
Czesar was repulsed with some loss, and compelled to 
retreat. He withdrew to Thessaly, whither he was pur- 
sued by Pompey. At last the two opposing armies met 
on the plains of Pharsalia; and although the forces of 
Pompey (consisting of about 45,000 infantry and 7000 
cavalry) were more than double those of his rival, who 
had about 22,000 foot-soldiers and 1000 horse, they 
sustained a disastrous defeat. According to Cesar’s 
own statement, about 15,000 of Pompey’s men fell in 
the conflict, and more than 24,000 were taken prisoners. 
Pompey escaped to Egypt, where he was treacherously 
murdered. (See PomprEy.) The result of the civil war 
may be said to have been decided by the battle of Phar- 
salia. But there still remained a formidable army of the 
Pompeians in Africa, under the command of Scipio and 
Cato. Czesar did not, however, proceed at once against 
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these enemies. [Having followed Pompey to Egypt, he 
became involved in a dispute respecting the claims of 
Ptolemy and his sister Cleopatra to the throne of that 
country. Captivated by the charms of Cleopatra, he 
supported her cause against her elder brother, who per- 
ished during the war which ensued. Cleopatra was de- 
clared Queen of Egypt; but her younger brother, called 
also Ptolemy, was associated with her on the throne. 
Before returning to Rome, Czsar marched against Phar- 
naces, son of Mithridates the Great, King of Pontus, 
and totally defeated him near Zela, It was concerning 
this victory that he wrote to the senate the famous letter 
comprised in three words, “Ver, vidz, viet,” (“I came, 
I saw, I conquered.”) He arrived at Rome in Septem- 
ber, 47 B.c., and before the end of that year set out for 
Africa. The opposing armies met at Thapsus, near the 
sea-coast, to the southeast of Carthage. The result was 
the total defeat, and all-but extermination, of the forces 
under Scipio. The Czsarean soldiers, exasperated by 
the obstinacy with which the war had been protracted, 
cut to pieces all whom they overtook, killing without 
mercy even those who offered themselves as prisoners, 
in spite of the remonstrances and entreaties of Ceesar. 
The cause of the senatorial party having become utterly’ 
desperate, Scipio, Juba, Cato, and several] others of the 
leaders, unwilling to fall into the power of the conqueror, 
put an end to their lives with their own hands. 

Cesar returned to Rome, the undisputed master of 
the world. But he had scarcely completed the celebra- 
tion of his recent victories, when intelligence arrived 
that Pompey’s sons, Cneius and Sextus, had assembled 
a powerful army in Spain. Czesar hastened with his 
usual promptitude to meet the new danger. He en- 
gaged his enemies near Munda, and, after a very severe 
action, put them to a total rout. According to Plutarch, 
when Czesar saw his men hard pressed and making but 
a feeble resistance, he rushed into the thickest of the 
fight, exclaiming, “Are you not ashamed to deliver up 
your general into the hands of these boys ?”—alluding 
to the youth of Pompey’s sons. After the battle he said 
to his friends that he had often fought for victory; but 
then, for the first time, he had fought for his life. This 
was the last of Czesar’s wars. 

Although he had thus risen to the summit of power 
on the ruins of the republic, in the exercise of that power 
he appears never to have lost sight of the true interests 
of his country and of the world. One of the first sub- 
jects that claimed his attention was the regulation of the 
Roman calendar. For this purpose, though well versed 
himself both in mathematics and astronomy, he availed 
himself of the skill of the most eminent mathematicians 
of that age. The improved mode of computing time 
introduced by him has, with some slight modifications, 
been adopted by all civilized nations, and his name has 
become inseparably associated with the new calendar, 
both inthe name of the month July, and in the phrases 
“Julian year,” “Julian period,” etc. He procured the 
enactment of several important and salutary laws, and 
was revolving in his mind vast projects of public im- 
provements, including the preparation of a complete 
digest of the Roman laws, the clearing out and enlarging 
of the harbour of Ostia, (at the mouth of the Tiber,) 
the draining of the Pontine marshes, the cutting of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, and the establish- 
ment of public libraries, when death put an end to his 
labours and undertakings. 

After the total overthrow of the partisans of Pompey, 
he had received from the senate the title of /izferator 
(whence comes our word “ emperor’) for life; he was 
also declared dictator, and Prefectus Morum, (‘ prefect 
of manners,” or “customs,”) both offices being perpetual. 
As pontifex maximus, or high-priest, he had contro] of 
the religion of the state. To all these honours he wished 
to add the title of king, (7ex,) and thus to hand down 
his power and dignities to his successor. Having no le- 
gitimate children, he adopted his grand-nephew Octavius, 
whose mother Atia was the daughter of Julia the sister 
of Czesar, as his successor and the inheritor of his name. 
His devoted adherent Mark Antony, on the, occasion — 
of the festival called Lupercalia, perhaps with a view 
to sound the feelings of the people, publicly offered to 
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Ceesar a regal crown; but he, perceiving that it displeased 
the multitude, refused it, though, as it was thought, with 
some reluctance. The name of king, from the time of 
the Tarquins, had always been, and still was, peculiarly 
odious to all classes of the Romans; and this considera- 
tion encouraged Czesar’s bitter enemies, of whom there 
were not a few concealed among the aristocracy, to be- 
lieve that the taking of his life would meet with many 
approvers even among the people. There was at length 
formed against him a conspiracy, in which more than 
sixty persons were implicated. The principal instigator 
and leader of the enterprise was Cassius, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as the lieutenant of Crassus in the 
Parthian war. M. Brutus was also prominent among 
the conspirators. He appears to have been actuated 
bya sincere though mistaken patriotism ; while Cassius, 
there is 3eason to believe, was chiefly influenced by per- 
sonal animosity. It is said that Caesar had many warn- 
ings of his approaching fate, and that the night before 
his death his wife Calpurnia dreamed that he was mur- 
dered in her arms. In the morning she entreated him 
with ters not to go to the senate-house, as he had in- 
tended. When he had almost decided to stay at home, 
* Decimus Brutus, one of the conspirators, to whom, as 
well as to M. Brutus, Cesar had shown many favours, 
and in whom he had the greatest confidence, came in, 
and at length prevailed on him to go with him to meet 
the senate. It had been arranged, as it appears, that 
while one of the conspirators, L. Tillius Cimber, was 
presenting a petition to Czesar, some of the others 
should crowd around, as if to urge the same request, 
when an attack upon him should be made by all at 
once. At first Czesar resolutely resisted; but, when he 
perceived the number of his assailants, he wrapped him- 
self in his toga and resigned himself to his fate. Ac- 
cording to one account, Caesar defended himself with 
spirit until he saw the dagger of M. Brutus among the 
rest, when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute!” (‘Thou too, 
Brutus !”) and yielded without any further struggle. 
Shakspeare, in his tragedy of ‘ Julius Caesar,” appears 
to have followed scrupulously and minutely the popular 
traditions respecting the death of Cesar. After his 
death it was found that his body had been pierced with 
twenty-three wounds. He was assassinated on the Ides 
of March, 44 B.c., in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

Cezesar was tall in stature, and of a noble and com- 
manding presence. He was naturally of a delicate con- 
stitution ; but by continual exercise and by a frequent 
exposure to -hardships, with the aid of an indomitable 
will, he became so hardy that few if any could surpass 
him in enduring the fatigues and privations of a military 
life. It would seem, however, that his unremitting men- 
tal exertions and anxieties began at last to tell upon his 
health; for Suetonius speaks of his suffering from ill 
health, assigning it as a reason why he was so reckless 
of the warnings given him by the soothsayers, as if his 
life had not been worth the trouble necessary for its 
preservation. He was subject to occasional attacks of 
epilepsy; but they were so rare that they do not appear 
to have seriously interfered with his attention to his 
multitudinous affairs. 

Considered as a general, a statesman, and a ruler, we 
must admit that few, if any,—even among the most re- 
markable men that ever lived,—have equalled him, espe- 
cially if we take into account the versatility as well as the 
greatness of his talents. ‘As a soldier,” says Suetonius, 
“it is hard to say whether he was more cautious or 
more daring. He never marched his army where he was 
hhable to any ambush from the enemy without taking all 
possible precaution by his scouts. Nor did he pass over 
into Britain until he had made due inguiry respecting the 
harbours and what convenience there was for landing 
his troops. Yet when information was brought him of 
the siege of a camp of his in Germany, he made his way 
to his men in a Gallic dress through the enemy’s guards. 
He also went over from Brundisium to Dyrrachium in 
winter in the midst of the hostile fleets.” In the fertility 
of his resources he appears to have been superior to 
every other commander of whom history makes mention. 
He rarely if ever repeated the same stratagem; but he 
seems to have had a new expedient or invention for every 
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new occasion, and one which was always adequate to the 
emergency. 

Speaking of those extraordinary men who have com- 
pelled “nations unaccustomed to control” to bow obe- 
dient to their will, Macaulay remarks that “in this class 
three men stand pre-eminent,—Czesar, Cromwell, and 
Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable tri- 
umvirate belongs undoubtedly to Czsar. He united 
the talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell; and he 
possessed also what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte 
possessed,—learning, taste, wit, eloquence, the senti- 
ments and the manners of an accomplished gentleman.” 
(See his article on Hallam’s “‘ Constitutional History,” in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” 1828.) In Czsar the intel- 
lect, the passions, and the will appear to have main- 
tained a perfect equipoise. For, strong and fierce as 
were his passions, he never allowed them to rule him ; 
thus justifying the well-known line of Pope’s “ Temple 
of Fame,”— 

‘*Czesar, the world’s great master, and his own.” 

He never permitted personal pique or animosity to in- 
terfere in any waywith the grand purposes of his’life. 
Although he was, it must be confessed, very far from 
being a virtuous man, even in the pagan acceptation of 
the word, he possessed some very noble and rare moral 
qualities. He appears to have shunned, as by “an im- 
mortal instinct,” everything that was petty, narrow, or 
vindictive. Generosity and magnanimity seem to have 
been inseparable parts of his nature. Suetonius, who 
certainly did not err on the side of partiality, says Ceesar 
was always obliging and kind to his friends, mentioning 
as an example that when he was on a journey through a 
wild country with C. Oppius, and the latter was suddenly 
taken ill, Caesar gave up to him the only sleeping-apart- 
ment, and Jay himself on the ground in the open air. 
The same writer also observes that he never carried a 
quarrel so far but that he was always ready to lay it down 
when a reasonable occasion offered. His clemency and 
generosity were conspicuous in every part of his life, but 
especially so towards the conquered party in the civil 
war. He was not only a perfect master in the use of 
arms, and a most skilful horseman, but he was accus- 
tomed, when occasion required, to swim across rivers 
rather than permit the slightest delay. In oratory he 
was, in that age, second only to Cicero ; and it is thought 
that had he devoted himself more fully to the study he 
might have surpassed Cicero himself. He is said to have 
been a perfect master of all the learning and science of 
his time. Besides being a general, statesman, jurist, 
orator, and historian, he was also a poet, a mathemati- 
cian, an astronomer, and an architect. As a historian he 
justly holds a very high rank. His style is distmguished 
for clearness, ease, and simplicity, and is not without ele- 
gance. His historical writings consist of the first seven 
books of the commentaries relating to the Gallic war 
and the three books concerning the civil war. Besides 
the above, he wrote various other works, of which only 
fragments remain. <A few of his letters have been pre- 
served among the letters of Cicero. 

See Prurarcn, ‘‘Lives;’”? Suzronius, ‘‘ Lives of the Twelve 
Ceesars ;? Caesar, “Commentaries ;” Dion Casstus, “ History of 
Rome;”’ Appian, “ Bellum Civile ;? DrumMAnn, ‘*‘ Geschichte Roms ;’? 
Juuius Cetsus, “De Vita et Rebus gestis C. J. Casaris,” 1697; Ri- 
CHARD DE Bory, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de J. César,” 2 vols., 17583 
ALPHONSE DE BEAucHAmp, “ Vie de J. César,” 1823; NAPOLEON 
Bonaparte, ‘ Précis des Guerres de J. César, écrit par M. Mar- 
chand sous la Dictée de ’ Empereur,”’ 1836; Enrico Brot, “Sulla 
Vita e sulle Opere diC. G. Cesare discorso,” 1844; P. VAN LimpurRG- 
Brouwer, ‘Cesar en zijne Tijdgenooten,” 4 vols., 1845-46; JAcoB 
Assott, ‘‘ Life of Julius Cesar,” 1849; Naporton III., ~‘ Histoire 
de Jules César,” 2 vols., 1867-68 ; Lucan, “‘ Pharsalia ;” also Byron, 
“Childe Harold,” canto iv., goth stanza. 

Ceesar, see’/zar, (Sir JuLIuS,) an eminent English 
civilian, born in 1557. He was the friend of Lord 
Bacon, and a favourite of James I., soon after whose 
accession he was made chancellor of the exchequer. 
He wrote the ‘‘Authority and Proceedings of the Court 
of Requests.” Died in 1636. 

See Epmunpb Loner, “ Life of Sir Julius Czesar,”’ etc., 1810. 

Ceesar, (L. JuLtus,) a Roman senator, was a nephew 
of the orator Caius Julius Czesar, and an uncle of Mark 
Antony the triumvir, who was the son of his sister Julia. 
He was consul in 64 B.c., and in the next year voted for 
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the death of Catiline’s accomplices, among whom was 
his sister’s husband, P. Lentulus Sura. He took no 
active part in the civil war which began in 49. After 
the death of the great Cesar in 44 B.c., he joined the 
senatorial party against Antony, and was included in the 
proscription by the triumvirs in 43, but was pardoned 
through the intercession of his sister Julia. 

Ceesar, (L. Jutius,) a son of the preceding, fought 
for Pompey in the civil war, and in 46 B.c. had a com- 
mand at Utica under Cato, who at his death committed 
his son to his care. Having surrendered Utica, he was 
pardoned by the dictator. 

See Cassar, “ Bellum Civile.” 

Ceesarianus, sé-za-re-a/nus, (CSArR,) [It. CESARE 
CESARIANO, cha’84-rd cha-84-re-a/no, | an architect, born 
at Milan, translated into Italian Vitruvius’s work on Ar- 
chitecture, with a commentary, (1521.) Died in 1542. 

Ceesarion, sé-za’re-on, [Fr. CESARION, s4/za/re’On’,| 
the son of Julius Czsar and Cleopatra, was born in 
Egypt in 47 B.c. He probably accompanied his mother 
to Rome in the year 46. It is said that Antony once 
declared in the senate that Czesar recognized Czsarion 
as his son. In the year 34 he received from Antony 
the title of king of kings. He was put to death, by order 
of Augustus, in 30 B.C. 

Ceesarius, sé-za’re-us, [Fr. CESATRE, sA/z4r’,| SAINT, 
an eminent physician, born about 330 A.D., was the son 
of Gregory Nazianzen, who is styled a Father of the 
Church. He was first physician to the emperor Con- 
Stantius at Constantinople until his death in 360. Julian 
made an exception in his favour when he removed from 
his court the officers who professed Christianity, and 
vainly attempted to pervert him from the faith. He was 
a brother of Saint Gregory Theologus. Died in 369 A.D. 

See Barret; “‘ Vies des Saints.” . 

Ceesarius, [Fr. CESAIRE,] SAINT, an eminent and in- 
fluential French prelate, born at Chalons about 470 A.D., 
was chosen Bishop of Arles in 502. He strenuously 
opposed Arianism and Semi-Pelagianism. In 505 he 
was exiled for a short time by Alaric the Goth. He 
composed a “‘ Rule for Monastic Life,” and numerous 
sermons or homilies, which are still extant. Died in 542. 

Cesius Bassus. See BASSUS. 

Caétan. See CAJETAN. 

Caffa, kaf’fa, (MeELCHIORE,) an able Italian sculptor, 
born in Malta about 1632, was called “the Maltese.” He 
worked at Rome. Died in 1687. 

Caffarelli. See GAFFARELLI. 

Caffarelli, ka’f#ra‘le’, (FRANCOIS MARIE AUGUSTE,) 
a general in the French service, born at Falga in 1766. 
He served as general of division at Austerlitz in 1805, 
and was minister of war for the kingdom of Italy from 
1806 to 1810, after which he made several campaigns in 
Spain. In 1814 he escorted the empress Maria Louisa 
to Vienna. Died in 1849. 

See TrEvAat, ‘‘ Notice sur le Général A. Caffarelli,’”? 1850. 

Caffarelli du Palga, ka ta‘ra/le’ dii fal’ga’, (Louts 
MARIE JosrepH MAXIMILIEN,) a French general, brother 
of the preceding, born in Languedoc in 1756. He served 
in the army before the Revolution, escaped from the 
proscription of 1793, after a confinement of fourteen 
months, and distinguished himself near Dusseldorf in 
1795. Having obtained the rank of general of division, 
he went to Egypt with Bonaparte in 1798 as chief of the 
corps of engineers. After rendering important services, 
he was killed at the siege of Acre in 1799. He wasa 
member of the Institute, and author of several brief and 
able scientific treatises. Bonaparte had a high opinion 
of his merit. 

See DEGERANpO, “Vie du Général Caffarelli du Falga,”’ 1802; F. 
ee kin a ** tude historique sur la Vie de Caffarelli du Falga,” 
1549. 

Caffaro, kAf’fa-ro, called also TASCHIFELLONE, (tas- 
ke-fél-lo’nd,) a Genoese historian, born about 1080. He 
joined the crusade in rroo, and fought in Palestine. He 
wrote a “ History of Genoa,” in Latin. Died in 1164. 

Caffi, kaf’fee, (IproLrro,) an Italian painter, born at 
Belluno in 1814, became a resident of Rome, and de- 
voted himself to monumental views with success. His 
scene of the Carnival was exhibited at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1855. He wrote a “l'reatise on Perspective.” 
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Caffiaux, k&a’fe-0’, (PHILIPPE JOSEPH,) a French monk 
and writer, born in 1712; died in 1777. 

Caffieri, kAf-fe-a/ree, (FiLippo,) an Italian sculptor, 
born in Rome in 1634; died in France in 1716. 

Caffieri, kaf-fe-a/ree or ka’fe’a’re’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a 
French sculptor, born probably in Paris in 1723, was the 
son of Jacques Caffier, who also was a sculptor. The 
son became sculptor to the king, and professor in the 
Academy of Painting. Among his finest works are a 
bust of Corneille and a statue of Moliere. Died in 1792. 

See Fonrenay, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Cagliari, kal’y4-ree, or Caliari, k4’/le-4-ree, (BENE- 
DETYLO,) a painter of the Venetian school, brother of 
Paul Veronese, born in 1538. “Saint Agatha in Prison” 
is called his master-piece. Died in 1598. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cagliari or Caliari, (CARLO,) called CARLETTO, son 
of Paolo, noticed below, was a painter of merit, and imi- 
tated the style of his father with success. He died in 
1596, aged twenty-six, after completing some works 
which his father left unfinished. 

See Rrpotrt, “Vite de’ Pittori Veneti;’ Lanzi, “History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Cagliari or Caliari, (PAoLo,) a celebrated Italian 
painter, called PAUL VERONESE, (va-ro-na’Sa,) was born 
at Verona about 1530. He received lessons in art from 
his uncle Badile, and in the early part of his life went to 
Venice, where he was very successful, especially in the 
ornamental style. He afterwards worked in Rome and 
other cities of Italy. Among his master-pieces are “ The 
Marriage at Cana,” (in the Louvre,) “The Pilgrims of 
Emmaus,” and “The Rape of Europa.” He was re- 
markable for richness of imagination, and ranks among 
the greatest masters as a colorist. Died in Venice in 1588. 

“The sixteenth century,” says Ruskin, “ produced the 
four greatest faiuters—that is to say, managers of colour 
—that the world has seen, namely, Tintoret, Paul Vero- 
nese, Titian, and Correggio.” (‘‘ Modern Painters.”) 

See Carto Rrvotrt, “ Vita di P. Cagliari,’”’ 1648; LECARPENTIER, 
“Notice sur P. Caliari,”’ 1816 ; ZaBEo, ** Elogio di P. Cagliari,” 1813. 

Cagliostro, kAl-yos’/tro, (ALEXANDER,) COUNT, a 
celebrated charlatan and arch-impostor, whose proper 
name was GIUSEPPE BALSAMO, (joo-sep’pa bal’s4-mo,) 
was born at Palermo, in Sicily, about 1745. Ile assumed 
the title of count, travelled in many countries. under 
various names, professed alchemy and free-masonry, 
practised medicine and sorcery, and raised money by 
various forms of imposture. He was accompanied in 
his adventures by his handsome wife Seraphina, who 
was also a mason. “Masonry,” says Carlyle, “with its 
blazonry and mummery, sashes, drawn sabres, brothers 
Terrible, brothers Venerable, (the whole so- imposing 
by candle-light,) offered the choicest element for him. 
Accordingly he goes forth prospering and to prosper,” 
(Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies,” vol. iv.) He travelled in his 
own coach, with a numerous retinue in rich liveries. His 
fame and fortune culminated at Strasburg in 1783, where 
he made a dupe of the Prince Cardinal de Rohan. In 
1785 this cardinal and Cagliostro were imprisoned in the 
Bastille, Paris, for complicity in the notorious affair of 
the Diamond Necklace. Released at the end of nine 
months, the count went to England, and thence to Rome, 
where in 1789 he was arrested and sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment for being a free-mason. He died 
in prison in 1795. Schiller’s “Geisterseher” was sug- 
gested by the history of this personage, who was also 
the subject of Goethe’s drama “ Gross-Kcphta.” 

See ‘‘ Lettres de Mirabeau sur Cagliostro et Lavater,’? 1786; 
“Mémoires pour servir 4 |’ Histoire du Comte de Cagliost’o,’’ £785 ; 
““Compendio della Vita, etc. di Giuseppe Balsamo den minato il 
Conte Cagliostro,”” 1790; “‘ Life of Count Cagliostro, with his Trial 
before the Inquisition,” 1791; HitpEBRANDT, ‘‘ Merkwiirdige Aben- 
teuer des Grafen Cagliostro und Anderer,”’ 1839; WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
‘* Eccentric Personages,”’ 1866. 

Cagnati, kan-y4’tee, (GILBERYO,) an Italian botanist, 
born at Nocera, lived about 1550. He published the 
“Praises of Gardens,” (“‘ De Hortorum Laudibus.”’) 

Cagnati, (Marsivio,) [Lat. MARSIL’/IUS CAGNA/TUS,] 
a learned Italian physician, born at Padua, published 
several medical works, (1581~1602.) Died about 1610. 

Cagniard de la Tour, kin’ye-4r’ deh 14 toor, 
(CHARLES,) BARON, a Frenchman, distinguished for his 
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mechanical inventions, was born in Paris in 1777. After 
1811 he was attached to the council of state and minis- 
try of the interior. He invented a portable mill for 
camps; the s¢véze, an acoustic instrument; and other 
machines. In 1851 he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences as successor to Gay-Lussac. Among his works 
is the suspended aqueduct of Crouzol. 

Cagnola, kan-yo’l4, (Luic1,) MARQuIs, an eminent 
Italian architect, born in Milan in 1762. His principal 
works are the triumphal arch of the Porta del Ticino 
at Milan, (once called Porta di Marengo,) the Campa- 
nile at Urgnano, (1829,) the churches at Vavallo and 
Ghisalba, and the marble Porta dei Sempione, Milan, 
commenced in 1807, and finished under the name of 
“Arco della Pace,” (‘Arch of Peace,”) about 1835. This 
is the most magnificent of modern triumphal arches, 
except perhaps the “ Arc de l’Etoile” at Paris. He was 
chamberlain to the Austrian emperor, and president of 
the Institute of Milan. Died in 1833. 

See Vattry, ‘‘ Voyages historiques, etc. en Italie ;’’ N. Grron1, 
“Necrologia del Marchese L. Cagnola,” 1844. } 

Cagnoli, kan-yo’lee, (ANYONTO,) an Italian geometer, 
born at Zante in 1743. He passed some years in Paris, 
where he was attached to the Venetian embassy, and 
applied himself to astronomy. About 1786 he removed 
to Verona, where he had an observatory. In 1798 he 
was chosen professor of mathematics at Mddena, and 
he was president of the Italian Society from 1800 until 
his death. He wrote an excellent “Treatise on Trigo- 
nometry,” (1786,) one on “ Conic Sections,” (1801,) and 
several other works. He was a member of the Institute 
of France. Died at Verona in 1816. 

See. Lasus, ‘‘ Vita di A. Cagnoli,” 1816; CARLINI, “‘ Notizie sulla 
Vita di A. Cagnoli,” 1819; Ersca und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Ency- 
klopaedie.”’ 

Cahaignes, ka’Afi’, or Cahagnes, k4’aii’, (JACQUES,) 
a French medical writer, born at Caen in 1548; died in 
1612. 

Cahen, k3’6N’, (SAMUEL,) a French Jew and eminent 
Hebraist, born at Metz in 1796, directed the consistorial 
school of the Jews in Paris from 1823 to 1836. He 
published a “Manual of Universal History,” (1836,) and 
other works, the most important of which is a French 
version of the Old Testament, (1851.) Died in 1862. 

Caher-Billah. See AL-KAHIR-BILLAH. 

Cahours, ka’oor’, (AUGUSTE,) a French chemist, born 
in 1813. He has distinguished himself by his researches 
in organic chemistry, has been a teacher of chemistry 
in the Polytechnic School, Paris, and has exhibited the 
actual state of chemical science in a methodical and com- 
plete treatise, entitled ‘‘ Lessons of General Elementary 
Chemistry,” (1856.) 

Cahusac, de, deh ka’ii’z4k’, (Louts,) a French dra- 
matist, born at Montauban, became a resident of Paris 
and secretary to the Count of Clermont. He com- 
posed tragedies, comedies, and operas, the last of which 
were successful, aided by the music of Rameau. Died 
in 1759. 

Caianian, a Persian dynasty. See KAlANIAN. 

Caiaphas, ka’e-fas, [Gr. Kaiddac ; Fr. Cairne, ka’éf, | 
was high-priest of the Jews in 33 A.D. (See Matthew 
xxvi. 3; Luke iii. 2; John xviil. 13.) 

Caiet. See Cayver. 

Caietano. See CAJETAN. 

Caigniez, kan’ye-a’, (Lours CHARLES,) a French dra- 
matist, born at Arras in 1762, was called the Racine of 
the Boulevards. His “ Judgment of Solomon” and “ Pie 
voleuse” (1815) were translated into several languages. 
Died in 1842. 

Cailhava, ki4’1a’va’, (JkEAN FRANGoTIS,) a French comic 
writer, was born near Toulouse in 1731. He composed 
several successful comedies and comic operas, among 
which are “The Guardian Duped,” (1765,) “ Harlequin 
Mahomet,” and “Egotism,” a comedy in verse, (1777.) 
He was elected a member of the Institute in 1798, Died 
in 1813. 

Caillard, ka’yar’, (ANTOINE BeRNaArD,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Aignan in 1737. He was ambas- 
sador at Berlin in 1795, and received the portfolio of 
foreign affairs during the absence of Talleyrand in 1801, 
Died in_1807. 
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Caillau, ka’yo’,(JEAN Marig,) a French medical writer, 
born at Gaillac in 1765; died in 1820. 

Caille, de la, deh 14 kal or ka’ye, (NICOLAS Louis,) 
a celebrated French astronomer, born at Rumigny, near 
Rheims, in Picardy, in March, 1713. He was educated 
for the church, and obtained the title of abbé, but 
speedily renounced theology, and applied himself to 
astronomy under J. Cassini, who gave him a lodging in 
the observatory at Paris. In 1739 he was employed in 
the important work of the verification of the meridian, and 
before the end of the year he finished the triangulation 
from Paris to Perpignan. By this operation, and others 
connected with it, he demonstrated that the length of a 
degree gradually increasés from the equator to the pole. 
In 1740 he was appointed professor of mathematics in the 
Mazarin College, for the use of which he wrote treatises 
on geometry, mechanics, astronomy, and optics. He 
undertook to rectify the catalogue of the stars, and in 
1751, at the expense of government, performed a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Having accurately observed 
about ten thousand stars, he returned to Paris in 1754. 
He proposed a form of Nautical Almanac since generally 
adopted, published “ Principles of Astronomy,” (‘ As- 
tronomiz Fundamenta,” 1758,) “Tables of the Sun,” 
and Ephemerides. He died in Paris in March, 1762, after 
which his Southern catalogue (‘‘ Ccelum Australe Stelli- 
ferum,” z.e. “Southern Starry Heaven”) was published. 

Delambre says his observations will compare favour- 
ably in accuracy with those of his most celebrated con- 
temporaries who had more perfect instruments. Again, 
he says, ‘‘ Having reviewed and verified, with new means, 
a great part of the labours of La Caille, . . . I have felt, 
at every step with which I traced his progress, increased 
admiration for the savant who will ever be the honour 
of French astronomy.” 

See G. Brorier, ‘‘Clarissimi Viri N. L. de Ja Caille, Vita,”’ 1763; 


Foucuy, ‘Eloge de La Caille;” Bartiy, “Eloge de La Caille;” 
ARAGo, “‘ Notices biographiques,”’ tome iil, 

Caillé, ka’ya’, or Caillié, k’e-ya’, (RENE,) a French 
traveller, born at Mauzé (Deux-Sevres) in 1799. A pas- 
sion for travel led him to Western Africa as early as 1817. 
He learned the Arab language, and pretended to be a 
Mussulman. About 1827 he performed a journey from 
Sierra Leone to Timbuctoo, from which he crossed the 
desert with a caravan to Morocco in 1828. He had 
succeeded with his own small resources in an enterprise 
that had baffled the efforts of many men aided by their 
government. On his return to France he received a 
reward of ten thousand francs promised to any one who 
should visit Timbuctoo, and he published a journal of his 
travels. Died in 1838. 


See E. F. Jomarp, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de René Caillé,”” 
1839; ‘“‘ London Quarterly Review” for March, 1830. 


Caillemote, kaI’mot’ or ka’ye-mot’, a French Prot- 
estant officer, was a younger son of the Marquis de 
Ruvigny. He was colonel of a French regiment in the 
service of William III. of England, and was killed at 
the battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

See Macautay’s “ History of England,” vol. ili. 

Caillet, k&’y4’, (GUILLAUME,) a French peasant, 
born at Mello, near Beauvais, was the leader of the 
peasantry who in 1358 made an insurrection against the 
nobles and burned two hundred castles. They called 
Caillet ‘Jacques Bonhomme,” and themselves ‘ La 
Jacquerie.” ‘The avowed object of the insurgents, whose 
number was about 100,000, was to exterminate the no- 
bility. Having been defeated by the dauphin, Caillet was 
taken and executed in 1359. 


See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais;” Froissart, ‘‘Chron- 
icles.” 


Cailliaud,kd/e-yd’,( FREDERIC),a distinguished French 
traveller, born at Nantes in 1787. He went to Egypt in 
1815, and in the service of Mehemet Ali made explora- 
tions along the Upper Nile. He re-discovered in Mount 
Zabarah the famous emerald-mines which were worked 
in ancient times, and procured in them ten pounds in 
weight of emeralds. In 1821 a narrative of his travels, 
entitled “Journey to the Oasis of Thebes,” (‘ Voyage 
a l’Oasis de Thebes,” etc.,) was published by the govern- 
ment. » Having returned to Paris in 1822, he published 
a “Journey to Meroé, the White River, the Oasis of 
Siwah,” etc., (1823=26,) and “Researches into the Arts 
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and Trades and the Civil and Domestic Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, Nubians, and Ethiopians,” (1831,) 
which are highly interesting works. 

Caillié. See CaILit. 

Caillot, ka’e-yo’, (JosrPH,) a popular French comic 
actor, born in Paris in 1732. He made his début at Paris 
in 1766, and performed many years with success. In 
1800 he was chosen a correspondent of the Institute of 
France. Died in 1816. 

Cailloueté, ka’yoo’ta’, (Louis DENts,) a French 
sculptor, born in 1791. His works adorn the Louvre 
and other palaces of Paris. a 

Cailly, de, deh k&’e-ye’, (JAcQUES,) a French poet, 
called also D’Aceilly, was born at Orléans in 1604; 
died in 1673. 

Cain, kan, [Heb. }p-] the eldest son of Adam, was 
the first who committed homicide. (See Genesis, chap. 
iv.) In the second century a sect of heretics assumed 
the name of Cainites, 

Cain, kan, (AuGUSTE,) a French sculptor, born in Paris 
in 1822. Among his best works are “ The Eagle defend- 
ing bis Prey,” and “The Frogs wishing for a King.” 

Caiphe. See CArapuHas, 

Caird, kard, (JAMEs,) a Scottish agriculturist, born 
at Stranraer in 1816, published, besides other works, 
“English Agriculture.” He was a Liberal member of 
Parliament from 1857 to 1865, and became in 1863 chair- 
man of the royal commission on the sea-fisheries. 

Caird, (Rev. JoHN,) a Scottish minister and eloquent 
pulpit orator, born at Greenock about 1822. He preached 
at Edinburgh and Errol, and about 1857 became minister 
of the Park Church, Glasgow. He published “ Religion 
in Common Life,” (1856,) and a volume of Sermons, 
(1858,) which had an extensive circulation. 

See ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine’? for February, 1856; ‘“‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for August, 1858. 

Cairnes, karnz, (DAvrb,) an Irish lawyer and officer, 
who distinguished himself by his bravery at the defence 
of Derry against the forces of James IJ. in 1689. He 
afterwards represented that city in Parliament, and be- 
came attorney-general. Died in 1772. 

Cairns, karnz,(HuGH MCCALMont?,) commonly called 
Lorp CaAirNs, an eminent lawyer and orator, born near 
Belfast, in Ireland, in 1819, has represented Belfast in 
the House of Commons since 1852, and has been con- 
spicuous as one of the ablest debaters in Parliament. He 
was solicitor-general for a short time in 1858, became 
attorney-general on the formation of a new ministry by 
Lord Derby in July, 1866, was appointed lord justice of 
appeal in October, 1866, and lord chancellor of England 
in February, 1868. In December of the same year he 
resigned with his colleagues. He is now (1869) leader 
of the Conservative party in the House of Lords. 

Cairo, ki’ro, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter of the 
Milanese school, born in 1598, was the favourite pupil 
of Morazzone, whom he is said to have surpassed in 
design. Died in 1674. 

Caiumers or Caiumaras. 
nasty.) 

Caius. See GAIus. 

Caius, ka’yus, a Christian writer on theology, lived 
at Rome about 210 A.D. His works are not extant. 

Caius, k4’yoos, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian medical 
writer, born in Venice, flourished about 1610. 

Caius, kecz, written also Kaye, Key, or Cay, (JoHN,) 
an eminent English physician, born at Norwich in 1510, 
was a graduate of Cambridge University. After prac- 
tising in Norwich, he settled in London, and was ap- 
pointed physician successively to Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. He founded at Cambridge the coilege which 
bears his name. His talents and learning as a linguist, 
antiquary, and physician were proved by numerous works 
in Latin, among which are a “Treatise on the Sweating 
Sickness,” one “On British Dogs,” one ‘On the An- 
tiquity of Cambridge University,” and translations from 
Hippocrates and Galen. Died in 1573. 

See ‘Lives of British Physicians,’ London, 1857; NickrRon, 
“ Mémoires,” 

Caius, ka’yus, SAINT, a native of Dalmatia, was elected 
Bishop of Rome in 283 A.D. as successor to Eutychian. 
He died in 206. 


See T1LLEmont, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Paul.” 


See PESHDADIAN, (dy- 


Caius, (THOMAS,) an English scholar and divine, was 
a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and zfterwards 
prebendary of Sarum. He wrote, in 1566, a ureatise to 
prove that Oxford University was more ancient than 
Cambridge, which was answered by Dr. John Caius. 
Died in 1572. 

Cai/us Cee’sar, a Roman prince, born 20 B.C., was 
the son of M. Agrippa and Julia, the daughter of the 
emperor Augustus. The latter adopted Caius and his 
younger brother Lucius as his heirs. In 1 a.p. he was 
sent as proconsul into Asia, and subdued the revolted 
Armenians. He died in Lycia in the year 4. Lucius 
died in 2 A.D., aged about nineteen. 

Cajado, ka-zha’do, (ENRIQUE,) a Portuguese poet, 
who lived a long time in Italy. He composed Latin 
poems, (“ Eclogz Silva,” etc., 1501,) which were praised 
by Erasmus. Died in 1508. 

Cajetan or Gaetani, (BENEDETTO.) 
VII. 

Caj’e-tan, (or k4’ye-tan,) [It. CAJETANO or CAIETANO, 
k4-ya-ta/no,| (CONSTANTIN,) a learned: Italian monk and 
writer, born at Syracuse in 1560; died in 1650. 

Cajetan, sometimes written Caétan, [Fr. pron. ka’- 
a/tén’,| (IENRICO,) an Italian prelate, born about 1550. 
We was made a cardinal in 1585, and sent by Sixtus V. 
as legate to France, where he united with the League 
in opposing the accession of Henry IV. When Paris 
was besieged and suffering famine, about 1590, he urged 
the inhabitants to hold out, but offered no remedy for 
their misery except preachings and processions. Died 
in 1599. 

See Sismonpr, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Cajetan, [It. CayErANo or CAIETANO,] (THomas de 
Vio—da vee’o,) received his surname of CAJETAN from 
the city Caieta, (Gaeta,) at which he was born in 1469, 
He entered while young the order of Saint Dominic, of 
which he became general in 1508. Leo X. made him a 
cardinal in 1517, and soon after sent him as legate to 
Germany in order to bring Luther back to fellowship 
with the Church. He is regarded as the first who main- 
tained the infallibility of the pope without reserve. He 
was made prisoner at the sack of Rome in 1527. Died 
in 1534. 

See P. EkERMAN, “ Dissertatio de Cardinali Cajetano,”’ Upsal, 1761. 

Cajetano. See CAJETAN. 

Cajot, ka’zho’, (Dom JEAN JOSEPH,) a French Bene- 
dictine, born at Verdun-sur-Meuse in 1726. He pub- 
lished “ The Antiquities of Metz,” and other works. Died 
in 1770. 

Gakjamuni. See GAUTAMA. 

Cakya. See GAUTAMA. 

Cal or Cala. See Kara. 

Calaber, (QuiINnrus.) See QuINTUS CALABER. 

Calabrese. See PRETI. 

Calado, ka-l4’do, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese historian, 
born at Villa Vicosa about 1584; died in 1654. 

Calamatta, kA-l4-mat’ta, (Luicr,) an eminent en- 
graver, born at Civita Vecchia, Italy, in 1802, worked 
many years in Paris, where he exhibited his first produc- 
tion in 1827. Among his master-pieces are a masque 
of Napoleon I., (1834,) and a portrait of George Sand, 
after his own design. 

Calame, ki/l4m/, (ALEXANDRE,) an excellent Swiss 
landscape-painter and engraver, born at Vevay in 1815, 
studied and worked in Geneva from his early youth. 
He painted Mont Blanc and other Alpine scenes, also 
“The Ruins of Pestum,” “An Autumn Evening,” and 
“The Lake of the Four Cantons.” Among his admired 
lithographs and etchings are Views of Lauterbrunnen. 

Cal’/a-mis, | KdAauc,| a celebrated Greek sculptor and 
embosser, who flourished at Athens about 450 A.D. He 
excelled in the imitation of horses, and worked both in 
marble and in bronze. Among his productions was a 
colossal bronze statue of Apollo, which was brought to 
Rome by Lucullus. He executed, in marble, another 
Apollo, which adorned the garden of Servilius in Rome, 
and which some suppose to be the same as the Apollo 
Belvedere. 

Cal/a-my¥, (BENJAMIN,) D.D., a son of Edmund, no- 
ticed below, belonged to the High-Church party. He 
| was appointed chaplain to the king in 1677, and in 1683 


See BONIFACE 
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preached a “Discourse against a Scrupulous Conscience,” 
which made a great sensation. In 1685 he became 
prebendary of Saint Paul’s. His printed sermons are 
esteemed. Died in 1686, 

Calamy, (EDMUND,) an able English divine, born in 
London in 1600. From 1626 to 1636 he was one of the 
lecturers of Bury Saint Edmund’s. Having separated 
from the Episcopal Church and become a Presbyterian, 
he was chosen in 1639 minister of Saint Mary’s, in or 
near London, where he laboured twenty years and was 
admired for his eloquence. He was one of the five who 
wrote “Smectymnus,” (1641,) a treatise against Episco- 
pacy. At the restoration he was appointed chaplain-in- 
ordinary to Charles II., and a few years later was com- 
mitted to Newgate for expressing his mind too freely. 
Died in 1666. 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Calamy, (EDMUND,) an eminent nonconformist divine, 
grandson of the preceding, born in 1671. He became 
minister at Blackfriars, London, in 1692, and at West- 
minster in 1703. He published many sermons, ‘ Bax- 
ter’s Life and Times,” “The Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures,” and other esteemed works. Died in 1732. 

See his ‘“‘Autobiography,”’ published by J. T. Rutt, 2 vols., 1830. 

Calancha, de la, da 14 k4-lan’chaé, (ANTONIO,) a 
Peruvian chronicler and monk, born at Chuquisaca; 
died in the seventeenth century, 

Calandar, k4l-4n-dar’, (?) a Mohammedan saint and 
scholar, died about 1324. 

Calandra, k&-lan’dra, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian painter of mosaics, born at Vercelli in 1568; 
died about 1646. 

Calandrelli, k4-lan-drel’/lee, :(GrusEppr,) an Italian 
astronomer, born at Zagarola in 1749. He became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Rome in 1774, and was em- 
ployed by Pius VII. to make astronomical observations. 
He published several treatises on astronomy and natural 
philosophy. Died in 1827. 

See B. Boncompaanl, “‘Biografia dell’ Abate G. Calandrelli,”’ 1840. 

Calandrini, k4-lan-dree’nee, (JEAN Louts,) a Swiss 
botanist and philosopher, born at Geneva in 1703, wrote 
various scientific works. Died in 1758. 

Calandrucci, k4-lin-droot’chee, (GIACINTO,) an Ital- 
ian painter, born at Palermo in 1646; died in 1707. 

Ca-la/nus, [Gr. KaAavoc,] a Hindoo philosopher, of 
the sect which the Greeks named Gymnosophists.  Plu- 
tarch reports that his proper name was SPHINES. Having 
been persuaded to follow Alexander the Great, he be- 
came sick at Pasargada, where, at his own request, 
he was burned alive on a funeral pile. It is stated that 
his last words to Alexander were, “I shall soon see you 
again in Babylon.” A few months later, that prince 
died in Babylon. 

See ArRIAN, ‘‘Anabasis.’’ 

Calas, k&@’las’ or k4’14’, (JEAN,) a French Protestant, 
born in 1698, was condemned by eight judges of Toulouse 
to be broken on the wheel for an alleged crime of which 
he was innocent, and suffered death in 1762. In conse- 
quence of the courageous and generous efforts of Vol- 
taire, the sentence against the family was annulled, and 
they were partially indemnified. Louis XV. granted them 
30,000 livres; but their persecutors were not punished. 

See Votratre’s “‘ Works;’? ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Calasanzio, de, da k4-l4-s4n’the-o, (Jost,) a Spanish 
priest, born in Aragon in 1556, was noted as the founder 
of the order of chierici regolari, (clerict regulares.) Died 


‘at Rome in 1648. 


See Horrmann, ‘‘Leben J. Calasantii,” 1753; BARTOLOTTI, 
“Vita del J. Calasanzio,” 1749. 


Calasio, de, da k4-l4’Se-0, (MARro,) an Italian lin- 
guist, born at Calasio, near Aquila, in 1550, became 
professor of Hebrew at Rome. He published a Hebrew 
Dictionary, and spent about forty years in preparing a 
Hebrew Concordance of the Bible, which is his most 
important work. Died in 1620. 

Cal-a-ti/nus, (A. ATiLtus,) a Roman dictator and 
general in the first Punic war. He was consul in 258 B.c., 
andagainin254. In 249 he wasappointed dictator for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war against the Carthaginians 
in Sicily. Though the events of his dictatorship were 
not important, he left an honourable name in history. 
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Calatrava, k4-14-tra’va, (Jost Marta,) a Spanish 
statesman, born at Merida in 1781. He became an emi- 
nent lawyer, and an eloquent orator of the Liberal party, 
by which he was elected to the Cortes several times. He 
was proscribed and exiled from 1814 to 1820, and from 
1823 to 1830. After the accession of Isabella, in 1843, 
he was appointed a senator. Died in 1846. 

Calau, ka/l6w, (BENJAMIN,) a German painter, born in 
Holstein in 1724, noted as the discoverer of &éodorigue, 
a substance used by ancient painters. Died in 1785. 

Calcagni, kal-k4n’yee, (TIBERIO,) a sculptor, born at 
Florence, lived about 1570. He was chosen by Michael 
Angelo to finish some of his last works. 

Calcagnini, k4l-kan-yee’nee, (CELIO,) an Italian phi- 
losopher and poet, born at Ferrara in 1479. He was” 
professor of belles-lettres in the University of Ferrara, 
His chief work is “Three Books of Epistolary Ques- 
tions,” (“ Quzstionum epistolicarum Libri tres,” 1608,) 
in which he discussed the great questions of philosophy, 
and maintained that the earth revolves around the sun, 
Died in 1541. 

See T. C. Carcaenint, ‘Della Vita, etc. di Celio Calcagnini,” 
1818; GINGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie ;”” P. Giovio, ‘‘ Elogia.’’ 

Calcar or Calkar, von, fon kal’kar, or Calker, k&l’- 
ker, (JOHANN,) an eminent painter, born at Calkar, in 
the principality of Cleves, in 1500. He was a pupil of 
John de Bruges, and formed his style in Italy, where he 
worked some years. It is stated that his works can 
hardly be distinguished from those of Titian, whom he 
imitated. Among his master-pieces is a “Mater Dolo- 
rosa.” He died in Naples in 1546. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”? Vasari, 
‘“Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Calceolari, k4l-cha-o-la/ree, or Cal-ce-o-la/ri-us, 
(FRANCESCO,) an Italian naturalist, lived at Verona about 
1550. He wrote a “Journey on Mount Baldo,” (“Iter 
Baldi Montis,” 1566.) The genus Calceolaria was named 
in his honour. 

See Exoy, ‘Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 


Cal’ehas, [Kayac,| a famous Greek soothsayer, who 
acted a prominent part at the siege of Troy. He was 
consulted in the most important affairs by the Grecian 
chiefs. 

Calchi, kAl’/kee, (TRISTAN,) a historian, born in Milan 
in 1462. He was secretary to Duke Francis Sforza and 
his successors, and wrote a “ History of Milan,” which 
is commended. 

See GincuEn#, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Calcia, kAl’ch4, (GrusEPPE,) an Italian painter of the 
last century, born at Genoa. 

Cal’craft, (JoHN,) an English politician, entered Par- 
liament in 1796, and voted for the Reform Bill in 1831. 

Caldani, k4l-da’nee, (LEoPoLDO Marco ANTONIO,) 
an eminent Italian anatomist, born at Bologna in 1725. 
He prefessed anatomy with success in his native city, 
where he published the results of his experiments on 
Irritability, (1757.) In 1771 he succeeded Morgagni as 
professor of anatomy at Padua. He wrote a number of 
treatises on anatomy, physiology, etc., and published a 
collection of very accurate plates, “Icones anatomicz,” 
(4 vols., 1801-14.) Died in 1813. 

See Trparpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Caldani, (PETrrontio MartA,) an Italian geometer, 
brother of the preceding, born probably at Bologna about 
1735. In 1763 he became professor of mathematics at 
Bologna. He wrote several able treatises on geometry, 
etc. His talents and attainments were highly commended 
by D’Alembert. Died in 1808. 


See TreaLpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 


Caldara, k4l-da’ra, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian composer, 
born at Venice about 1675, composed the music of eight 
operas of Metastasio. Died in 1763. 

Caldara, (PoLIDoRO,) an eminent Italian painter, often 
called CARAVAGGIO, (k4-ra-v4d’jo,) from the name of 
the place (in the Milanese) where he was born in 1492. 
He went to Rome while young, received lessons from 
Maturino, and soon became so skilful an artist that Ra- 
phael employed him to paint the friezes in the Vatican, 
He excelled in landscapes, and painted some admired 
historical pieces, among which is a “Christ bearing his 
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Cross.” The last years of his life were passed at Mes- 
sina, where he was murdered by his servant in 1543. 

_ See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters ;”? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.” 

Caldarone, k4l-d4-ro’na, or Calderone, k4l-da-ro’- 
na, (GIOVANNI GIAcoMo,) an Italian chemist and physi- 
cian, born at Palermo in 16513; died in 1731. 

Caldas, de, da kal’/das, (FRANCISCO JosE,) a self- 
taught South American philosopher, born at Popayan, in 
New Granada, about 1770. He devoted himself to bot- 
any, astronomy, and physical geography, assisted Mutis 
in his exploration, and measured the height of Chim- 
borazo. About 1806 he was appointed director of the 
observatory at Santa Fé de Bogota. He published 
some results of his labours in a periodical named the 
“Semenario de la Nueva Granada,” which he began to 
edit in 1807. Having joined the movement in favour of 
national liberty, he was executed by Morillo in 1816. 

See J. Acosta, ‘‘ Breve Noticia sobre Francisco de Caldas.” 


Caldas Pereira de Souza, kAl/das pa-ra/e-ra da 
s0/z4, (ANYONIO,) a Brazilian poet and ecclesiastic, born 
at Rio Janeiro in 1762, was educated in Portugal. After 
his death, which occurred in Brazil in 1814, a volume of 
his odes and other verses was published, with the title 
of “Sacred and Profane Poems.” 

See F. Denis, “‘ Résumé de I’ Histoire littéraire du Portugal,’’ ete. 


Caldenbach, k4l’den-bax’, (CHRISTOPH,) a German 
professor, born in Silesia in 1613. He wrote, besides 
other works, a ‘Compendium of Rhetoric,” (“Compen- 
dium Rhetorices,”) which was a popular school-book. 
Died in, 1698. 

Cal’der, (RoBERT,) a Scottish Episcopal clergyman, 
born at Elgin in 1658. Refusing to acknowledge Wil- 
liam III., he was deprived of his curacy in 1689, and 
was imprisoned for nearly a year in Edinburgh jail. He 
published “The Divine Right of Episcopacy,” (1705,) 
and other works. 

Calder, (Sir RoBert,) a British admiral, born at 
Elgin, in Scotland, in 1745. Having obtained the rank 
of captain, he contributed to the victory off Cape Saint 
Vincent in 1797, and was knighted for that service. He 
was made vice-admiral in 1804. The next year, in July, 
he fought an indecisive battle against the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, returning from the West 
Indies, and ordered a retreat, for which he was censured 
by a court-martial. He afterwards served as post-admi- 
ral in one of the English naval stations. Died in 1818. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Calderari, k4l-da-ra/ree, (OTTONE,) COUNT, an ex- 
cellent Italian architect, born at Vicenza in 1730. He 
imitated the style of Palladio with great success, in 
several palaces and other edifices which he built in Vi- 
cenza and its vicinity. The Palazzo Cordellina (1776) is 
regarded by some as his capital work. He was an asso- 
ciate of the Institute of France, and author of a treatise 
on architecture. Died in 1803. His plans (‘‘Opere di 
Architettura”) were published by Diedo, 1808-17. 

See J. t= Breton, “ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages d’O. Cal- 
derari,’’ 1804. 

Calderino, k4l-da-ree/no, [Lat. CALDERI/NUS,] (Do- 
MIZIO,) an eminent Italian classical scholar, born near 
Calderio about 1447. He became apostolic secretary 
to Pope Sixtus IV. He published good editions, with 
commentaries, of Virgil, Juvenal, Ovid, Martial, and 
Pausanias. Politian, Valla, and Calderino were asso- 
ciated in a literary triumvirate. Died in 1478. 

See Bayxe, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ Nic#ron, 
“ Mémoires ;”? P. Grovio, ‘ Elogia.”” 

Calderinus, the Latin of CALDERINO, which see. 

Calderon, k4l/di’/rbn’, (PHILIPPE HERMOGENE,) a 
painter, born at Poitiers, in France, in 1833, Among 
his works are “The Return from Moscow,” and “ The 
Burial of Hampden,” (1364.) 

Calderon, k4l-dd-rdn’, (SERAFIN,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Malaga in r801. He practised law for some 
time in his native place, and was appointed civil governor 
of Logrofio in 1836. He has published “ Poems of a 
Solitary,” (“Las Poesias del Solitario,” 1833,) an in- 
genious romance called “Christians and Moors,” (1838,) | 
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and other works, Died in Madrid in 1867. 
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Calderon, de, Count. See CALLrjA. 

Calderon de la Barca, k4l-da-ron’ da J4 bar’k4, 
MADAME, a Scottish authoress, whose maiden name was 
FRANCES IN’/GLIS. She was married in 1838 to Calderon 
de la Barca, minister from Spain to the United States, 
whom she afterwards accompanied in his mission to 
Mexico. In 1843 she published “ Life in Mexico,” which 
was received with favour. 

Calderon de la Barca, k4l-da-rén/ (or kal/de-ron) 
da 14 bar’k4, (PEDRO,) a celebrated Spanish dramatic 
author, born of a noble family in Madrid about 1600, 
He received a liberal education at the University of 
Salamanca. About the age of thirteen he produced a 
drama named “ El Carro del Cielo,” (‘The Chariot of 
Heaven.”) His precocity was equalled by the fertility 
of his genius, as it is stated that he produced at least 
five hundred dramas. Having acquired fame by his 
early works, he was invited to court in 1636 by Philip 
IV., who made him a knight of Santiago. He had pre- 
viously served as a private soldier in several campaigns 
in Italy and the Low Countries. About 1652 he entered 
the church, and obtained a canonicate or chaplaincy at 
Toledo, after which he wrote only sacred pieces, (aztos 
sacramentales.) By some critics he is regarded as equal 
to Lope de Vega, who in the preceding age had held the 
highest rank among Spanish dramatists. His brilliant 
imagination is not restrained by conventional rules or 
dramatic unities, and his works present much that is 
absurd or extravagant, while abounding in interesting, 
natural, and sublime passages. Among his most admired 
productions are ‘The Constant Prince,” (‘El Principe 
constante,”) a tragedy, “The Devotion of the Cross,” 
“ Heraclius,” ‘‘Love is no Joke,” (which furnished to 
Moliére the idea of his ‘* Femmes savantes,”) ‘‘The 
Physician of his own Honour,” a tragedy, and ‘“ Life is 
a Dream.” Several of his best pieces, including ‘‘ The 
Constant Prince” and “ Life is a Dream,” were translated 
into German by Augustus Schlegel, and are said to be 
great favourites on the German stage. 

See an elaborate and able critique in the twenty-fifth 
volume of the “‘ Quarterly Review,” quoted and approved 
by Hallam, from which we extract the following: “ His 
boundless and inexhaustible fertility of invention, his 
quick power of seizing and presenting everything with 
dramatic effect, the unfailing animal spirits of his dramas, 
if we may venture on the expression, the general loftiness 


_and purity of his sentiments, the rich facility of his verse, 


the abundance of his language, and the clearness and 
precision with which he embodies his thoughts in words 
and figures, entitle him to a high rank as to the imagi- 
native and creative faculty of a poet; but we cannot 
consent to enrol him among the mighty masters of the 
human breast.” ‘His total want of truth to nature,” 
says Hallam, “even the ideal nature which poetry em- 
bodies, justifies at least this sentence.” (‘Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1683. 

See RicHarp C. TRencu, ‘‘The Life and Genius of Calderon,” 
1856; Ticknor, ‘‘History of Spanish Literature ;” LONGFELLOw, 
‘* Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” J. L. Hernerc, ‘‘Commentatio de 
Poeséos dramaticz genere Hispanico, precipue de P. Calderone de 
Ja Barca,” 1817; ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine’? for December, 1839; 
** Fraser’s Magazine’’ for August, 1849, and April, 1857. ' 

Cal’/der-wood, (DAvin,) an eminent Scottish divine, 
born in 1575, became minister of Crelling in 1604. For 
his opposition to Episcopacy he was imprisoned about 
1617, and afterwards banished. He published, in Hol- 
land, ‘“‘The Altar of Damascus,” and returned home in 
1625. His “History of the Church of Scotland” was 
received with favour. Died about 1651. 

See Campers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 


Caldora, kal-do’ra, (JAcopo,) a famous Italian con- 
dottiere in the service of the Queen of Naples. He 
defeated Braccio da Montone at the battle of Aquila in 
1424. Died in 1439. 

See Sismonpt, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 


Cald’well, (CHARLES,) an American physician, born 
in Caswell county, North Carolina, in 1772, studied 
medicine in Philadelphia under Dr. Rush. He became 
professor of natural history in the University of Penn- 
sylvania about 1816. In 1819 he published “The Life 
and Campaigns of General Greene.” He was professor 
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of medicine in Transylvania University, Kentucky, for 
many years, ending in 1837, He wrote and translated 
various works, among which was Blumenbach’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Physiology,” (1795.) ‘ Died in 1853. 

See his “Autobiography,” 1855. 

Caldwell, (Howarp H.,) an American poet, born 
at Newbury, South Carolina, in 1831. He graduated at 
South Carolina College in 1851, and settled as a lawyer 
at Columbia. He has made various contributions to the 
periodical press, and is the author of two volumes of 
poems. 

Caldwell, (Rev. Jamrs,) an American patriot, born 
in Charlotte county, Virginia, in 1734. He became pas- 
tor of a Presbyterian church at Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, and during the Revolution was a zealous and 
very influential supporter of the popular cause. He 
served as chaplain in the army, and at the same time 
fought as a soldier. His wife was shot dead by the 
enemy in 1780. He was killed by a sentinel in Novem- 
ber, 1781. 

Caldwell, (JoHN C.,) an American general, born in 
Vermont in 1831. We became a brigadier-general in 
June, 1862, after which he served in Virginia. 

Caldwell, (JoserH,) D.D., for thirty years president 
of the University of North Carolina, was born in Laming- 
ton, New Jersey, in 1773. He graduated at Princeton 
with distinguished honours in 1791, and for several years 
acted as tutor to the college. In 1796 he was elected to 
the principal professorship in the University of North 
Carolina, and in 1804 was chosen its first president. Died 
in 1835. 

Ca’leb, [Heb. 353,] the son of Jephunneh, a He- 
brew warrior, lived about 1500 B.c. He was one of the 
two Israelite emigrants or fugitives from Egypt that were 
favoured to enter the promised land. (See Numbers xiv. 
24, 30; Deuteronomy i. 36; Joshua xiv. and xv.) 

Caled. See KHALED. 

Ca/lef, (Ropert,) a Boston merchant, distinguished 
for his opposition to the witchcraft delusion, published 
in 1700 a work entitled ‘“ More Wonders of the Invisible 
World,” in answer to Cotton Mather’s “ Wonders of the 
Invisible World.” The book excited great indignation, 
and was ordered to be burned by Increase Mather, the 
president of Harvard College. Died in 1719. 

Calegari, k4-la-g4’ree, (ANTONIO,) an Italian sculptor, 
born at Brescia in 1699; died in 1777. 

Calendario, k4-lén-da’re-o, (FILIPPO,) a Venetian 
sculptor and architect. Died in 1355. 

Ca-le’/ni-us, (WALTER,) a Welsh historian, flourished 
about 1120. 

Ca-le’nus, (QuINTUS FUFIUS,) a Roman consul, who 
was a partisan of Czesar in the civil war, after having 
served him as legate in Gaul in 51 B.c. In the year 47 
he was chosen consul through the favour of Cesar, after 
whose death, in 44, he joined the party of Antony. He 
commanded an army for Antony in Northern Italy, where 
he died about 40 B.c. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome.” 


Calenzio, k4-lén’ze-o, [Lat. CALEN/rIus,] (ELIsEOo,) 
born in Apulia, was reckoned among the good Latin 
poets of his time. He was appointed preceptor to Prince 
Frederick, son of Ferdinand II. of Naples. His works 
consist of epigrams, elegies, epistles, etc. Died in 1503. 

See Trraposcut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’ 

Calepino, k4-l4-pee’no, (AMBROGIO,) an Italian phi- 
lologist, born at or near Bergamo in 1435, published a 
good Latin Dictionary, (1502,) on which he laboured 
nearly all his life. It passed through many editions. The 
French word calefin, signifying memorandum- or scrap- 
book, is derived from his name. Died in 1511. 


See ADELUNG, Supplement to JécnEr’s ‘Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,”’ 


Caletti, ka-let’/tee, (GrusEPPE,) called 11 CREMONESE, 
(é1 kra-mo-na’s&,) an Italian painter, born at Ferrara in 
1600. He painted small historical pieces, demi-figures, 
etc., with skill. Died about 1660. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Ca/ley, (JouHN,) an English antiquary, born in 1763. 
He was secretary to the National Record Commission 
from 1801 to 1831, and was joint editor of many works 
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on which the commissioners were employed. He con- 
tributed several articles to the “Archzeologia.” Died in 


1834. 

Calfhill, kAf'il, written also Calfill and Cawfield, 
(JAMES,) an English divine, poet, and distinguished 
preacher, born in Shropshire in 1530. He was appointed 
prebendary of Saint Paul’s in 1562, and Bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1570, but died in the same year. One of his 
poems is called the ‘‘ Complaint of the Oxford Academy,” 
(‘‘Querela Oxoniensis Academiz.”’) 

Calhoun, kal-hoon’, (JOHN CALDWELL,) a distin- 
guished American statesman, born in Abbeville district, 
South Carolina, in March, 1782, was a son of Patrick 
Calhoun, an Irishman. He entered Yale College in 
1802, graduated with distinction in 1804, and studied 
law. In 1807 or 1808 he was elected to the legislature 
of his State, in which he served two years, He was 
chosen a member of Congress in 1810. He entered 
public life as a Democrat and leader of the war party, 
and acquired a national reputation before he had com- 
pleted his first term in Congress. In 1816 he supported 
a protective tariff and the United States Bank, for which 
he reported a bill in Congress. He was appointed secre- 
tary of war by President Monroe in October, 1817, and 
was the only member of the cabinet who expressed the 
opinion that General Jackson transcended or violated 
his orders by invading Florida in 1818. Mr. Calhoun, 
in common with most Southern men, approved the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820. 

In 1824 he was elected Vice-President of the United 
States by a large majority, receiving the votes of the Jack- 
sonians and also the friends of Adams. Having identified 
himself with the opposition, (the Jackson party,) he was 
re-elected Vice-President in 1828, when General Jackson 
was chosen President. Before this period, the people of 
South Carolina had adopted the opinion that the tariff 
was injurious to their interests. Mr. Calhoun changed 
his course on this question, and became the leader of the 
party of free trade. To counteract the passage of the 
tariff-bill of 1828, he asserted the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the States, and composed on this subject 
a paper entitled ‘““The South Carolina Exposition,” in 
which he claimed that a State can nullify unconstitu- 
tional laws. During the first term of President Jackson, 
Calhoun and Van Buren were the prominent competi- 
tors for the Presidency. ‘In the public mind,” says 
Parton, ‘Calhoun towered above his rival; for he had 
been longer in the national councils,” etc. But General 
Jackson favoured Van Buren as his successor, and thus 
incurred the enmity of Calhoun, who was bitterly dis- 
appointed by the result. 

In 1832 he resigned the office of Vice-President, and 
was chosen a Senator of the United States. Under his 
influence and direction, a convention, held in South 
Carolina about the end of 1832, adopted an ordinance 
to nullify the tariff, and prepared to resist by force the 
collection of the revenue. But they were overawed by 
the firmness of General Jackson, who determined that, on 
the first overt act of treason, Calhoun should be arrested 
as a traitor. Mr. Calhoun supported Mr. Clay’s com- 
promise tariff of 1833, and acted with the Whigs against 
General Jackson in relation to the removal of the de- 
posits from the United States Bank. Still aspiring to 
the Presidency, he thenceforth used the question of 
slavery as a means of uniting the South in his support. 
“Calhoun failed,” says Parton, “in all the leading ob- 
jects of his public life except one; but in that one his 
success will be memorable forever. He has left it on 
record (see Benton ii. 698) that his great aim, from 1835 
to 1847, was to force the slavery issue on the North.” 
He advocated the test-measures of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, and made several speeches on slavery, 
which he affirmed to be a positive political and social 
good. In March, 1843, he retired from the Senate, and 
in March, 1844, was appointed secretary of state by 
Mr. Tyler. He signed in April of that year a treaty for 
the annexation of Texas to the Union, and resumed his 
seat in the national Senate in December, 1845. He 
spoke against the Mexican war in 1846, and the Wilmot 
Proviso. He died at Washington in March, 1850. 
Among his Rrincipal writings is a posthumous “Treatise 
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on the Nature of Government,” in which he advocates 
the election of two Presidents, one for the North and one 
for the South, each having a veto on all acts of Congress. 
See Jenkins, ‘Life of J. C. Calhoun;’? ‘ National Portrait-Gal- 
lery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. ii. ; Benvron, “Thirty Years’ 
View; Griswotp, “Prose Writers of America;’? PARTON, “ Fa- 
mous Americans of Recent Limes,”’ 1867 ; ‘‘ Democratic Review” for 
April, 1838; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for December, 1840. 
Cali. See KAti. 
Calidasa, (a Hindoo poet.) See KALIDASA. 
Ca-lid/i-us, (Marcus,) an eminent Roman orator and 
contemporary of Cicero, whose recall from exile he advo- 
cated. He was pretor in 57 B.c., and supported Milo in 
52 after the death of Clodius. He joined Czsar in the 
civil war which began in 49. Died in 48 8.c. His ora- 
tory is highly praised by Cicero. (See “‘ Brutus,” 79.) 
Calignon, de, deh k&’lén’ydn’, (PIERRE ANTOINE 
d’Ambesieux—dén’ba’ze-uh’,) a French priest, born 
near London in 1729, was educated in Paris. He 
preached with success at Geneva, Paris, Lyons, etc. 
Besides other works, he published a “ View of the Great- 
ness of God in the Economy of Religion, the Order of 
Society, and the Wonders of Nature.” Died in 1795. 
See Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Calignon, de, (Sorrrry,) a French diplomatist and 
poet, born at Saint-Jean-de-Voiron in 1550. He aided 
De Thou in the preparation of the edict of Nantes, and 
was employed by Henry IV. in difficult negotiations. 
Died in 1606. 

Caligny, de, deh k@’lén’ye’, (JEAN ANTENOR HuE,) 
a French military engineer, born in 1657; died in 1731. 

Ca-lig/u-la, (CAlus Caisar,) a Roman emperor, born 
in 12 A.D., was the son of Germanicus and Agrippina, 
who was a granddaughter of the emperor Augustus. 
His childhood and youth were passed among the soldiers, 
with whom he became a favourite. By deep dissimula- 
tion he escaped from being a victim to the suspicion of 
Tiberius, who was the uncle of Germanicus and had 
adopted the latter as his heir. At the age of twenty-five 
Caligula succeeded Tiberius, with a general expression 
of popular favour. The first acts of his reign gave pro- 
mise of clemency and moderation, by liberating prisoners 
of state, recalling exiles, etc. Before many months had 
elapsed, he became a monster of cruelty, and indulged 
his vicious passions and appetites to the greatest excess. 
He caused a temple to be erected to himself, and claimed 
divine honours. It is said that he wished the Roman 
people had but one head, that he might decapitate them 
at a single blow. A conspiracy was formed against him 
by Cassius Chzerea, who assassinated him in the year 41, 
whereupon his uncle Claudius became his successor. 

See Surtontus, ‘‘ Lives of the Twelve Czsars;” Tacitus, ‘‘An- 
nales ;’”” Dron Casstus, ‘‘ History of Rome.”’ 

Calippus. See CALLIPPuS. 

Ca-lix’tus or Cal-lis’tus | Fr. Caister, ka/lést’, or 
CALIXTE, k4lékst’] I, a Bishop of Rome, succeeded 
Zephyrinus in 219 A.p., and died or was killed in 223. 
There is a doubtful tradition that he suffered martyrdom. 

Calixtus II, son of William, Count of Burgundy, 
was elected as successor to Gelasius ITI. in 1119, when 
the church was disturbed by a quarrel with the emperor 
Henry V., and when the anti-pope Bourdin or Gregory 
VIII. was supported by a party. After restoring the 
peace of the church, Calixtus died in 1124. 

Calixtus III, (A1tonzo Borgia—hor’ja,) a Spaniard, 
born at Valencia, was elected pope in 1455, as successor 
to Nicholas V. He waged war against the Turks with 
little success, and died in 1458, When he was succeeded 
by Pius II. His nephew, Cardinal Borgia, became Pope 
Alexander VI. 

See A. pE Monror, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

Calixtus, ka-liks’tts, originally Callisen, kAl’le-zen, 
(GEORGIUS,) a Protestant divine, eminent for his learn- 
ing and tolerance, was born at Meelby, in Holstein, in 
1586. He was professor of theology at Helmstedt, and 
wrote treatises against several doctrines of the Roman 
Catholics, His moderation exposed him to the charge 
of crypto-papism, Calvinism, and heresy. Among his 
works is an “Epitome of Moral Theology,” (1634.) He 
was among the first who attempted to systematize theo- 
logy; and he had numerous followers, called Calixtines, 
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Calixtus was involved in disputes known as the Syncre- 
tistic controversy, by which the Lutheran Church was 
distracted for a long time. Died in 1656. Bossuet called 


him “the most able Lutheran of our time.” 

See W. C. Dowp1ne, ‘‘ Life of Calixtus,” 1864; B. CELLARIUS, 
“Leichenpredigt auf G. Calixtus,’’ 1656; J. Hitpepranp, “ Ab- 
dankung bei Leichbestattung G. Calixti,”? 1656; HenKe, ‘*G. Ca- 
lixtus und seine Zeit,”’ 1833. 


Calkar. See CALcar. 

Calkoen (sometimes written Calkon) van Beek, 
k4l’/koon van bak, (JAN FREDERIK,) a distinguished 
Dutch astronomer, born at Groningen in 1772. He was 
appointed extraordinary professor of mathematics and 
astronomy at Leyden in 1799, and ordinary professor of 
the same in 1804. In 1805 he became professor of those 
sciences at Utrecht. He wrote an “Inquiry into the 
Origin of the Mosaic and Christian Religion,” to refute 
Dupuis’s “ Origine de tous les Cultes,” and a treatise on 
the Beautiful, entitled “ Euryalus over het Schone,” and 
other works. Died in 1811. 

See J. Hertnoa, ‘‘Ter Nagedachtenisse van wijlen J. F. van 
Beek Calkoen,”’ 1813. 

Call, (Sir JoHN,) an Englishman, born in 1732, be- 
came chief engineer of the Coromandel coast im India. 
After his return to England, he was elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1784. Died in 1801. 

Call, van, vain kal, (JAN,) a Dutch designer and en- 
graver, born at Nymwegen in 1655. He visited Rome 
and Germany, and drew picturesque views of the Khine 
and other regions. Having settled at the Hague, he 
engraved with aqua-fortis his own designs. His works 
were sold for high prices. Died in 1703. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Call, van, (Pirrer,) an able Dutch landscape-painter, 
son of the preceding. Died in 1737. 

Cal/la-nan, (JAMES JoSEPH,) an Irish poet, born at 
Cork in 1795. While a student in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, he produced a prize poem on the accession of George 
IV. After he left college he was employed as tutor in 
private families and in the school of Dr. Maginn. He 
wrote “The Recluse of Inchidony,” and several success- 
ful lyrics, among which are “The Virgin Mary’s Bank” 
and ‘‘Gouzane Barra,” a ballad-ode, much admired for 
its melody of rhythm and its spirit-stirrmg power, He 
went in 1827 to Lisbon, where he died in 1829. 

Callard de la Duquerie, klar’ deh 18 diik’re’, 
(JeAN Baprisre,) a French physician, born in 1630, pub- 
lished an “‘ Etymological Medical Dictionary,” (‘‘ Lexicon 
Medicum Etymologicum,” 1673.) Died in 1718. 

Call’cott, (Sir Aucusrus WALIL,) a. distinguished 
English landscape-painter, brother of John, noticed 
below, born at Kensington in 1779. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy in 1810, when he exhib- 
ited his admired view of “ Morning.” He employed his 
pencil. chiefly in scenes of quiet beauty, and has often 
been called the English Claude. Among his productions 
are ‘‘ Evening,” “ Returning from Market,” ‘‘ The Ferry,” 
and “ Harvest in the Highlands,” with figures by Land- 
seer, (1833,) which is esteemed one of his master-pieces. 
He was knighted in 1837, and appointed conservator of 
the royal pictures in 1844. He died in the same year, 
(See Caticorr, Marta.) ‘He painted everything tole- 
rably, and nothing excellently,” says Ruskin. 

Callcott, (JOHN WAL1,) one of the most eminent 
English composers, brother of the preceding, born at 
Kensington in 1766, Without a master, he attained great 
proficiency in music, which he adopted as his profession. 
He received three of the four gold medals awarded by 
the Catch Club in 1785, and in 1789 won all the four 
prizes. He composed many admired anthems, glees, 
canons, etc., and published a ‘‘ Musical Grammar,” (1805.) 
About 1806 he became lecturer on music at the Royal 
Institution, but was soon compelled by ill health to re- 
sign that office. He expended much Jabour on a Musical 
Dictionary, which was never finished. Died in 1821. 

Callcott, (Marta,) Lapy, daughter of Admiral George 
Dundas, born in 1788, was first married to Captain Thomas 
Graham, R.N. In 1809 she went with him to India, 
where she passed two years. She afterwards travelled 
in Italy and South America, and in 1827 was. married 
to Sir A. W. Callcott, noticed above. She published 
“ Travels in India,” (1812,) ‘““ Memoirs of Poussin,” (1820,) 
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wm “Essay towards the History of Painting,” (1836,) 
which is commended, and other works. Died in 1843. 

‘ Calleja, kal-la’n4, or Callejas, k4l-la/H4s, (Don 
FELIX DEL Rey,) Count de Calderon, (dda kAl-da-rén/’,) 
a Spanish general, born in 1750. He commanded the 
royal forces in Mexico in the civil war which began 
in 1810, and was appointed Viceroy of Mexico in 1813. 
Died after 1820, 

Callenberg, kAl/len-bérc’, (GERARD,) a Dutch ad- 
miral, born at Willemstadt in 1642. He commanded a 
vessel in a battle against the French near Sicily, in 1676, 
when De Ruyter was killed. The command of the fleet 
devolved on Callenberg, who was made vice-admiral 
soon after. He gained applause at the battle of Vigo, 
(1697,) where he had the chief command. About 1704 
he bombarded, with the English, the fortress of Gibraltar, 
which was forced to surrender. Died in 1722. 

See CHacmort, “‘ Biographisch Woordenboek.” 

Callenberg, kal/len-bérc’, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a 
German author and Lutheran divine, born at Saxe-Gotha 
in 1694. He became professor of philosophy at Halle 
in 1727, and professor of theology there in 1739. He 
was deeply interested in the missionary cause, to pro- 
mote which he published from his own printing-press 
many Arabic and Hebrew works. He wrote several 
works on the subject of missions and on the conversion 
of the Jews. Died in 1760. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Hneyklopaedie.”’ 

Cal’len-der, (JAMES THOMPSON,) a political writer, 
born in Scotiand, became editor of a paper in Richmond, 
Virginia. He was a partisan of Jefferson, and attacked 
Washington’s administration with virulence. Died in 
1803. 

Callet, kaa’, (ANTOINE FRANGoIS,) a French his- 
torical painter and reformer of the French style, born in 
Paris in 1741; died in 1823. 

Callet, (JEAN FRANGoIs,) a French mathematician, 
born at Versailles in 1744, was educated in Paris. He 
was chosen professor of hydrography at Vannes in 1788. 
In 1792 he returned to Paris, where he acquired a high 
reputation as a teacher of mathematics. In 1795 he 
published a stereotype edition of tables of logarithms, 
which. have been extensively used. Died in 1798. 

Calliachi, k4l-le-4’/kee, (NrccoLo,) an Italian scholar, 
born in Candia in 1645, wrote treatises on the antiquities 
of Greece and Rome. Died in 1707. 

Cal‘li-as, [KaAAcac,] a Greek architect, who lived about 
300 B.C. 

Callias, a Greek historian, who wrote a “ History of 
Sicily” about 310 B.c. 

Callias, a Greek dramatic poet, surnamed SCHENION. 

Cal’li-clé8, [KaAucAgjc,] a Greek sculptor, born at 
Megara, lived about 400 or 425 B.C. 

Callicles, a Greek painter, who is supposed to have 
lived about 320 B.C. 

Cal-lic’ra-tés, [Gr. Kadducparne; Fr. CALLICRATE, 
kale’kr&t’,] was distinguished as one of the architects 
of the Parthenon at Athens, which was finished 438 B.c. 
This noble and perhaps incomparable specimen of 
Grecian art, built under the auspices of Pericles and 
decorated by the genius of Phidias, after serving as a 
temple to the Athenians, a church to the Christians, and 
a mosque to the Turks, was ruined by the explosion of 
a magazine during a siege in 1687. It was built of fine 
white marble, and surrounded by forty-six columns of 
the Doric order. (See Icrinus.) 

See Virruvius, “De Architectura;’? F'tripren, ‘Recueil his- 
torique de la Vie des plus célébres Architectes.”’ 

Callicrates, a general of the Achzan League, was 
noted for his treachery. Died in 149 B.c, 

Cal-li-crat/I-das, x aniuxparidac’| a Spartan general, 
who in 406 B.c. succeeded Lysander in the command of 
the fleet during the Peloponnesian war. He took Me- 
thymne by assault, and gained a naval victory oyer 
Conon, the Athenian general, whom he blockaded in 
Mitylene. The Athenians sent to the relief of Conon 
a large fleet, which defeated the Spartans near the Argi- 
nuse, where Callicratidas was killed in 406 8.c, He 
was a plain, blunt Spartan of the primitive stamp, 

See Mitvorp, “ History of Greece;’"* Prutarcn, “Life of Ly 
sander.” : 


Calliéres, de, deh ka/le-air’, almost k4l’yair’, (FRAN- 
cols,) a noted French writer and negotiator, born at Tho- 
rigny in 1645. He became a councillor of the king, and 
minister plenipotentiary to Ryswick, in 1693. In 1689 he 
was received into the French Academy in place of Qui- 
nault. He published many works on various subjects, 
among which are “On Wit,” (“Du bel Esprit,”) a 
* Treatise on the Manner of negotiating with Princes,’ 
(1716,) and “The Knowledge of the World,” (1717.) 
Died in 1717. 

See D’ALEMBERT, ‘‘ Histoire des Membres de |’Académie Fran- 
gaise ;””) Macaucay, “‘ History of England,” vol. iv. 

Cal-li-er’gus, written also Calliergi or Calloergi, 
(ZACHARIA,) a Greek scholar, born in the isle of Crete, 
was educated in Venice, where in 1499 he published a 
“Dictionary of the Greek Language,” which was highly 
esteemed. He afterwards lived in Rome, and edited 
the works of Pindar and Theocritus. 

Cal-lim’a-ehus, [Gr. KadAiuayoc ; Fr. CALLIMAQUE, 
k@’le’m&k’,] an Athenian officer, who commanded the 
right wing at the battle of Marathon, where he was killed, 
490 B.C. 

Callimachus, a celebrated Greek sculptor and archi- 
tect, was probably a native of Corinth or Athens. He 
is supposed to have flourished about 400 or 450 B.C. 
The honour of having invented the Cerinthian capital 
is commonly ascribed to him, on the authority of Vi- 
truvius. His statues were remarkable for an exquisite 
finish ; but his style was censured as too artificial. 

See Virruvius, ‘‘De Architectura.” 

Callimachus, [Gr. KaAAiuayoc ; Fr. CALLIMAQUE, ka’- 
le’m4k’,] a celebrated Greek poet and grammarian, was 
born at Cyrene, and flourished at Alexandria between 260 
and 240 B.c. He was patronized by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who gave him a place in his museum. He was chief 
librarian of the famous Alexandrian Library. Among 
his pupils were Eratosthenes and Apollonius Rhodius. 
His celebrity surpassed that of nearly all the other Alex- 
andrine scholars and poets. He was a very prolific writer. 
Besides several important prose works, which are lost, 
and among which was a history of Greek literature, 
“ Picture or Account of Writings of all Kinds,” (‘* Hevag 
TavTodanGy ovyypayputwv,”) in one hundred and twenty 
books, he composed epic poems called “ Hecale” and 
“Galatea,” several tragedies, comedies, elegies, epigrams, 
and hymns. His hymns and epigrams are the only por- 
tion of his works that time has spared. Quintilian ranks 
him at the head of Greek elegiac poets. Ovid thought he 
displayed more art than genius : guzamvis tngenio non valet, 
arte valet. Few ancient authors have had more numer- 
ous and able commentators, among whom were Vossius 
and Madame Dacier. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘De Poetis Grecis;” J. G. Z1ERLEIN, “‘ Dissertatio 
de ingenio Callimachi,” 1770; SCHOELL, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Grecque ;”? “Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for December, 1837, and March, 
1838; CLEVELAND, ‘‘Compendium of Classical Literature.’” 

Cal-lim’a-chus-Bx-pe’ri-ens, (PHILIP,) an Italian 
historian, born in Tuscany, was a member of the family 
of Buonaccorsi. Callimachus was an assumed name. 
About 1473 he emigrated to Poland, where he was ap- 
pointed preceptor to the sons of Casimir III. Under 
the reign of John Albert, which began in 1492, he was 
a powerful favourite at court. He wrote a work on “The 
Exploits of Attila,” a “ History of King Vladislaus,” and 
a few other works, Died in 1496. 

See Baytex, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, 
“Mémoires.” 

Callimaque, the French of CALLIMACHUS, which see, 

Cal-lim/e-don, [KaAAiuedor,] an Athenian orator, who 
lived about 330 8.c. He supported the Macedonian party. 

Cal-li-ni/cus, [Gr. KaAAducoc,| an architect, born at 
Heliopolis, in Egypt, was the inventor of the Greek 
fire, the secret of which has been lost. It is said that 
by this fire he destroyed a Saracen fleet which attacked 
Constantinople about 670 A.D, 

Cal-li/nus [KaAdivoc] of Ephesus, the most ancient 
of Greek elegiac poets, is supposed to have lived more 
than 600 years before Christ. Among the fragments of 
his works which have come down to us is part of a mar- 
tial elegy of great beauty. It may be found in various 
collections of the ‘ Poetae Graeci minores.” 

See Brunck, ‘ Analecta.” 
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Cal-li’o-pe, [Gr. KadAiony,] one of the nine Muses, 
presided over epic poetry, and was represented as holding 
a closely-rolled parchment or tablets. She was the re- 
puted mother of Orpheus and Linus. (See Mus#.) 

Cal-lip’pus [Gr. K@Adumroc] or Ca-lip’pus [Gr. Ka- 
dummog ; Fr. CALLIPPE, k@’lép’] of Athens, was a disciple of 
Plato, in whose school he became acquainted with Dion of 
Syracuse. After Dion had become master of Syracuse, 
Callippus entered his service and obtained his confidence. 
He assassinated Dion in 353 B.c., and usurped the gov- 
ernment. About a year after that event he was expelled 
from Syracuse, and in 351 was killed by Leptines, one 
of his officers. 

See Dioporus Sicutus, book xvi. 

Callippus or Calippus of Cyzicus, a Greek as- 
tronomer, lived about 330 B.c., and was the author of 
the Calippic period. He was acquainted with Aristotle, 
who mentions him in his works. Perceiving the in- 
accuracy of the golden number or period of Meton, 
(nineteen years,) he invented a new cycle of seventy-six 
years, which was adopted by astronomers. The Calippic 
period began in 331 B.c. 

See DELAmBRE, “‘ Histoire de 1’ Astronomie ancienne.’’ 

Callisen. See CALIxtrus, (GEORGIUS.) 

Callisen, kal/le-sen, (ADOLF KARL PEDER,) a Danish 
physician, born at Gliickstadt in 1786. He became pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Surgery of Copenhagen in 
1829, and received the title of councillor of state in 
1839. He published an important work, in German, 
called “ Dictionary of Living Physicians, Surgeons, Phar- 
maceutists, and Naturalists of all Civilized Nations,” 
(“Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon,” etc., 33 vols., 
1829-35,) which is said to be an indispensable book for 
every cultivated physician and naturalist. He was a 
nephew of Hendrik Callisen, noticed below. 

Callisen, (HENDRIK,) an eminent Danish surgeon, 
born at Preez, in Holstein, in 1740. He was appointed 
surgeon-in-chief of the fleet in 1771, and professor of sur- 
gery in the University of Copenhagen in 1773. Having 
acquired a high reputation, he became physician to the 
royal family in 1801. He published a “System of Modern 
Surgery,” (“Systema Chirurgie hodiernz,” 1777,) which 
is esteemed a standard work, and other professional 
treatises. Died in 1824. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Almindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon ;’? RAuLFF, ‘‘ Lau- 
datio in Memoriam H. Callisenii,’’ 1825. 

Callisthene. See CALLISTHENES. 

Cal-lis/the-nés, [Gr. Kaddotévnc ; Fr. CALLISTHENE, 
k@lés’tan’,] a rhetorician, born at Olynthus, in Thrace, 
about 365 B.c., was the son of Hero, a cousin or niece 
of Aristotle. Having accompanied Alexander the Great 
_ in his invasion of Persia in 334 8.c., he rose to a high 
degree of favour with that prince, who charged him to 
write a history of the expedition. This history, which 
is not extant, is said to have been written in a sycophantic 
spirit. According to Plutarch, he offended Alexander 
by his austerity, boldness of speech, and refusal to pros- 
trate himself before the throne. He was charged with 
complicity in a conspiracy against the king, and some 
historians state that he was executed for that crime about 
328 B.C. 

See Prurarcn, ‘‘Life of Alexander; A. WEsTERMANN, ‘“‘ De 
Callisthenis Olynthii Vita et Scriptis,”’ 1838. 

Callisthenes, [Fr. CALLISVHENE, k&‘Jés’tan’,] an 
Athenian orator, was one of the eight orators whom 
Alexander the Great required to be delivered to him 
after the destruction of Thebes in 335 B.c. On this oc- 
casion Demosthenes is said to have applied the fable of 
the wolf which demanded from the sheep the surrender 
of their dogs. The orators were saved from that danger 
by the exertions of Demades, who interceded with the 
victor. 

See Arrran, “‘ Anabasis.”’ 

Cal-lis’to, [Gr. KaAdworé,] a daughter of Lycaon, 
King of Arcadia, and a companion of Diana. Having 
lost her chastity, she was transformed into a bear by 
Diana or Jupiter, and placed among the constellations, 
under the name of Arctos or Ursa major. 

Cal-lis’tra-tus, [Gr. Ka/Aiorpatoc ; Fr. CALLISTRATE, 
k4lés’tr&t’,] the son of Callicrates, an Athenian, was one 
of the most eloquent orators of his time. It was the 
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success and applause which attended one of his forensic 
efforts (366 B.C.) that inspired the emulation of the 
youthful Demosthenes and determined him to be an 
orator, After having performed several embassies, he 
was exiled from Athens, (in 361,) went to Thrace, and 
founded the city of Datus, (or Datum.) He returned 
home without leave, and was put to death. 

See THIRLWALL, ‘' History of Greece.” 

Callistratus, a Roman jurist, who lived in the reigns 
of Severus and his son Caracalla, about 200 A.D. Jus- 
tinian’s ‘‘ Digest” was partly compiled from his writings. 

Calloigne, k&lw4n’, (JEAN RopBerr,) a Flemish 
sculptor, born at Bruges in 1775; died in 1830. 

Cal’lon, |Ka/Awr,] a Greek sculptor, born in A°gina, 
lived about 430 B.c. 

Callot, kalo’, (JACQUES,) an excellent designer and 
engraver, born at Nancy, France, in1593. Having studied 
in Rome, he returned to his native place, and acquired 
such a high reputation that, in 1628, he was invited 
by Louis XIII. to design and engrave the siege of 
Rochelle and the attack on the Isle of Rhé. He de- 
clined a pension of three thousand livres from the King 
of France. Though he sometimes used the burin, his 
etchings are the most admired of his works, among 
which are “The Miseries of War,” “‘The Temptations 
of Saint Anthony,” “The Fair of Florence,” and the 
sieges above named. Died in 1635. He was a great 
painter of manners, and was surpassed by few in fertility 
of invention or in the expression of his figures. 

See G. H. Green, ‘‘ Description of the Works of Callot ;”” Maumg, 
“Recherches sur la Vie, etc. de J. Callot.” 

Cally, kale’, (PIERRE,) a French philosopher and 
ecclesiastic, born near Argentan, is said to have been 
the first who professed Cartesianism in France. He was 
chosen principal of the College of Caen in 1675, and 
edited, “ad usum Delphini,” Boethius ‘‘ De Consolatione 
Philosophie,” (‘‘On the Consolation of Philosophy,’’) 
in 1680. He wrote a work entitled ‘“ Institutes of Uni- 
versal Philosophy,” (““Universze Philosophiz Institutio.”’) 
Died in 1709. 

Calmeil, kal’/mal’ or k&4l’ma’ye, (Juste Lovis,) a 
French physician, born at Poitiers (Vienne) in 1798, 
was appointed chief physician to the Asylum for the In- 
sane at Charenton. His principal work is ‘On Insanity 
considered under the Pathological, Philosophical, His- 
torical, and Judicial Points of View,” (1845.) 

Calmels, kal’mél’, (ANATOLE CELESTIN,) an eminent 
French sculptor, born in Paris in 1822. He studied in 
the School of Fine Arts, and gained in 1839 one of the 
grand prizes. Among his chief productions are the 
statue of Denis Papin for the facade of the Hétel de 
Ville, and those of Calypso and of Massena for the new 
Louvre. 

Calmet, kal’ma’, (AUGUSTIN,) a French Benedictine 
monk, born near Commercy (Lorraine) in 1672, was emi- 
nent for his learning, and for his labours as a commentator 
of Scripture. He took the monastic vows in 1689, was 
appointed abbé of Saint-Léopold-de-Nancy in 1718, and 
ten years later was transferred to the abbey of Senones, 
where he passed the rest of his life. Calmet published 
numerous works, among which are ‘‘ The Bible in Latin 
and French, with a Literal and Critical Commentary,” 
(1707-16,) a ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary of the 
Bible,” (2 vols. folio, 1720,) which is regarded as his 
best production, and has been translated into English, 
and ‘“ Universal History, Sacred and Profane,” (17 vols., 
1735-71.) Died in Paris in 1757. 

See Dom Fanag, ‘‘ Vie de Dom Calmet,”’ 1763; “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Calmo, k4l’mo, (ANDREA,) a facetious Italian poet 
and actor, born in Venice about 1510. He composed 
“Rhodiana” and other comedies, which were popular, 
and published a collection of sonnets, stanzas, canzoni, 
etc. Died in 1571. 

Calogera, k4-lo-ja’ra, or Calogiera, k4-lo-je-a’r4,(AN- 
GELO,) an Italian monk, eminent as a philologist, born at 
Padua in 1699. For many years he was an inmate of 
the monastery of San Michele, near Venice. With the as- 
sistance of P. Zeno, Muratori, and others, he compiled 
and published a selection from the treatises read at 
the various scientific and philological academies of Italy. 
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This valuable work, entitled “ Raccolta d@’Opuscoli scien- 
tifiei e filologici,” (“Collection of Scientific and Philo- 
logical Tracts,”) was issued periodically from 1729 to 
1766. Died in 1768. 

See ApELUNG, Supplement to JécHER’s ‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Calogiera. See CALOGERA. 

Cal’o-Jo-an’nés or Joannes II. Com-ne/nus, [Gr. 
Kado-lwavene 6 Kourvgvoc ; Fr. Cato-JEan, k&/lo’ zhén, 
or JEAN COMNENE, zhén kom/‘nan’,| Emperor of the East, 
born in 1088, was a son of Alexis I., whom he succeeded 
in £1418. The surname CAto is supposed to have re- 
ferred to his intrinsic merit, as his person was the reverse 
of beautiful. He is said to have been a wise and good 
prince. He waged successful wars against the Turks and 
Servians. After many victories over these and other 
nations or tribes, he conceived the project of conquering 
the Latin kingdoms of Jerusalem and Antioch, and en- 
tered Cilicia with an army. While hunting wild boars 
in that province, he wounded his hand with a poisoned 
arrow, which produced his death in 1143. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Manuel. 

See Le Beau, ‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire ;’? Nriceras, ‘‘ Joannes 
Comnenus.”’ 

Calomarde, k4-lo-mar’da, (FRANCIsco TADEO,) a 
Spanish minister of state, born at Villel in 1773. He 
chose the profession of law, became a resident of Mad- 
rid, and an adherent of the absolutist party. After hold- 
ing several inferior offices, he was appointed minister of 
grace and justice in 1823. 
was the most powerful member of the cabinet, and ap- 
pears to have been partly responsible for the evil policy 
and misrule of that period. Failing in an attempt to 
make Don Carlos king as successor to Ferdinand VIL. 
in 1833, he was disgraced and exiled. Died at Toulouse 
in 1842. 

See Lavatcés, ‘‘ Espagne depuis Il’ Expulsion des Maures jusqu’en 
1847;” “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Calomato, k4-lo-ma/to, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a Venetian 
painter of the seventeenth century. 

Calonne, de, deh k&@’lon’, (ALPHONSE,) a French 
journalist, born about 1815. He published, in 1852, 
“ Bérangere,” a tale, and in the same year assisted to 
establish the “ Revue Contemporaine,” of which he has 
since been director, and which has obtained an important 
place in periodical literature. 

Calonne, de, (CHARLES ALEXANDRE,) a French 
courtier and minister of state, born at Douai in 1734. 
Having studied law, he became master of requests in 
1763, and intendant of Metz in 1768. In 1783 he was 
appointed controller-general of finances, through the 
influence of Vergennes. The expenses of the state were 
greater than the revenue. Calonne, who was fertile in 
resources and possessed great powers of application, 
adopted the policy of disguising the distress by a show 
of prosperity and by a profuse expenditure of money. 
He attempted to supply the deficit by loans and tempo- 
rary expedients, and in 1786 advised an Assembly of 
Notables, which met next year, thus unintentionally 
giving the first impulse to the Revolution. The alarm- 
ing state of the finances then became known, and Ca- 
lonne was dismissed in 1787. During the Revolution he 
lived in exile, chiefly in London, and was a zealous roy- 
alist. He published several able political and financial 
tracts, of which perhaps the most notable are a “ View of 
Europe in November, 1795,” and “On the Finances of 
France.” Died in 1802. 


See Turers, ‘ Histoire dela Révolution Frangaise ;” J. L. CarraA, 
**M. de Calonne tout entier,’’ 178$; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.” 


Calonne, de, (ERNEST,) a French poet and dramatic 
author, born in Paris in 1822. He wrote ‘Love and 
Psyche,” a poem, (1842,) which was received with favour, 
and a play in prose, called “The Doctor in Love,” (‘ Le 
Docteur amoureux,”’) which he ascribed to Moliére. 

Calov, ka’lof, [Lat. CaLo/vius,] originally Kalau, 
ka/l6w, (ABRAHAM,) a German Lutheran divine, born at 
Mohrungen, Prussia, in 1612. He lectured on theology 
at Wittenberg, was a violent opponent of Calixtus, and 
was much addicted to controversy. Among his works 
is a “System of Theological Subjects,” (“Systema Loco- 
rum Theologicorum.”) Died in 1686. 
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For the ensuing ten years he, 
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Calovius, the Latin of CALov, which see. 

Calprenéde, de la, deh 14 kal’preh-nad’, (GaurHIER 
de Costes—deh kost,) SEIGNEUR, a French writer of 
fiction, born near Sarlat, (Dordogne,) became a resident 
of Paris about 1632, and gentleman of the chamber to 
the king in 1650. He wrote ‘‘ Cassandre,” (1642,) “ Cleo- 
patra,” (10 vols., 1647,) and other romances, which had 
a temporary popularity, and several tragedies, of which 
“The Earl of Essex” (1639) is said to be the best, 
Died in 1663. ‘Calprenede,” says Hallam, “had but a 
life-estate in the temple of Fame, though he was a poet 
of no contemptible powers of imagination.” 

See La Harpe, ‘Cours de Littérature ;”’ Mav ams DE SkvIGN#, 
** Letters.” 

Cal-pur’ni-a, a Roman lady, a daughter of L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, (who was consul in 58 B.c.,) was the fourth 
wife of Julius Czesar, to whom she was married in 59, 
and whom she survived. Alarmed by bad dreams, she 
entreated her husband not to leave home on the fatal 
Ides of March, 44 B.c. 


See PLutarcu, “‘ Life of Cesar.” 


Calpurnia, a Roman lady, was the wife of Pliny the 
Younger, and lived in the first century. 

Cal-pur’ni-us, (T1rus JuLtus,) a Latin poet, who 
was surnamed SIc/uLus, and is supposed to have lived 
in the third century of our era. Little is known of his 
history. Several of his Eclogues are extant. They have 
some merit, and slightly resemble those of Virgil in style. 
His versification is smooth and sonorous, and his diction 
is nearly pure. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Calpur’nius Flac’cus, a Latin rhetorician, who is 
supposed to have lived in the reigns of Adrian and An- 
toninus Pius. 

Caluso. See VALPERGA DI CALUSO. 

Calvart or Calvaert, kal’/vart, [Fr. pron. kal/var’,] 
written also Calvert, [Fr. pron. kal’vair’,] (DENISs,) 
an eminent Flemish painter, called by the Italians IL 
FIAMMINGO, (él fe-4-mén/’go,) “the Fleming,” was born at 
Antwerp in 1555. He went to Italy while young, studied 
with Fontana and Sabbatini, and opened a school in 
Bologna, which became very celebrated. The Bolognese 
regard him as one of the restorers of their school in 
respect to colouring. His master-pieces are a ‘Saint 
Michael” and a ‘‘ Purgatory.” Among his pupils were 
Guido, Domenichino, and Albani, Died at Bologna in 
1619. 


See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy; PrrkineTon, “ Dic- 
tionary of Painters.” 


Calvel, kal’vél’, (ErrenNeE,) a French writer, who 
published, besides other works, several treatises on agri- 
culture. Died about 1830. 

Cal-ve’na, (C. Marius,) a learned Roman, usually 
called MATIUS, was an intimate friend of Czesar the dic. 
tator, After the death of the latter, in 44 B.c., he joined 
the party of Octavius. Tacitus speaks of the power 
and influence which Matius possessed. He was also 
intimate with Cicero, who mentions him in his letters. 
He was perhaps the same as the C. Matius who trans- 
lated the “ Iliad” into Latin verse and wrote an admired 
work called “ Mimiambi.” 

Cal/vert, (CECIL or CECcILIUS,) second Lord Balti- 
more, was the first proprietor of Maryland, and the son 
of the first Lord Baltimore. The charter granted to 
him, June 20, 1632, conferred ample political powers and 
the ownership of the soil on him and his heirs forever, 
who, in recognition of their fealty to the British crown, 
were required to pay annually two Indian arrows and 
one-fifth of all the gold and silver ore which might ever 
be found. (See CALVERT, GEORGE.) Lord Baltimore, 
who never resided in Maryland himself, and probably 
never saw it, appointed as his lieutenant his brother 
Leonard, who arrived in the new colony in 1634 with 
about two hundred persons, mostly Catholics of gentle 
birth. The colony formed under auspices so favourable, 
and named in honour of the queen Henrietta Maria, 
made rapid progress, and for many years enjoyed a re- 
markable share of peace and prosperity. The proprietor, 
who was “the heir of his father’s intentions not less 
than of his father’s fortunes,” discharged his duties to 
the colonists in a most liberal spirit, and is entitled to a 
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share of the honour which belongs to the pioneers of 
civil and religious liberty. He died, at an advanced age, 
in 1676. Leonard Calvert had died in 1647. The heirs 
of Lord Baltimore for several generations were proprie- 
tors of Maryland. 

See Bancrort, “History of the United States;”? HiLtpREeTH, 
“ History of the United States,” vol. i. chap. viii. 

Calvert, (DENIS.) See CaLvART. 

Calvert, (FREDERICK,) Lord Baltimore, born in 1731, 
was the eldest son of Charles, the sixth Lord Baltimore, 
who died in 1751. The subject of this article then be- 
came proprietor of Maryland. He published in.1767 a 
“Tour in the East,” and soon after became a resident 
of Naples, where he died in 1771. He was the author 
of a work composed in Latin, English, and French, 
entitled “Gaudia Poetica,” (“Poetic Joys.”) + 

Calvert, (GrorGr,) Lord Baltimore, the founder and 
enlightened lawgiver of Maryland, born at Kipling, in 
Yorkshire, England, about 1580, was descended from a 
noble Flemish family of the same name. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford University. By his talents and virtues 
he gained the confidence of James I., who appointed him 
in 1619 one of the principal secretaries of state. In 1624, 
avowing his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, he 
resigned his office ; but the king retained him in the privy 
council, and raised him to the Irish peerage as Baron of 
Baltimore, in Longford county, Ireland. He had pre- 
viously obtained from James I. an extensive grant of 
land in Newfoundland, where in 1621 he planted a colony 
named Avalon, which he supervised in person and sus- 
tained for a few years at great expense. His motive in 
this enterprise was partly to obtain liberty of worship for 
his fellow-professors, who were subject to restraints and 
disabilities in the mother-country. His first experiment 
having failed on account of the ungenial climate and the 
hostilities of the French, he visited Virginia in 1628 and 
explored the adjacent regions. He returned to England, 
and received from Charles I. a grant of all the territory 
included in the present State of Maryland. As Calvert 
. died in 1632, before the grant was legally executed, the 
charter was issued in the name of his son Cecil, under 
date of June 20, 1632. This charter, which was doubtless 
drafted by the first Lord Baltimore himself, guaranteed 
the civil and religious liberties of the colonists and their 
exemption from English taxation forever. ‘‘Calvert dle- 
serves to be ranked,” says Bancroft, ‘among the most 
wise and benevolent Jawgivers of all ages. He was the 
first in the history of the Christian world to seek for re- 
ligious security and peace by the practice of justice and 
not by the exercise of power; to plan the establishment 
of popular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty 
of conscience; to advance the career of civilization by 
recognizing the rightful equality of all Christian sects.” 
He wrote “The Practice of Princes,” several letters of 
state, and a few other works. Several of his speeches in 
Parliament were published. (See CALVERT, CECIL.) 


see Bancrort, ‘History of the United States,’’ vol. i. chap. 
vu.; J. P. Kennepy, ‘Discourse on the Life and Character of 
George Calvert.’ 


Calvert, (GEORGE HENrRY,) an American author, and 
a great-grandson of Lord Baltimore, was born in Mary- 
land in 1803. He published, besides other works, in 
prose and verse, “Illustrations of Phrenology,” (1832,) 
“Count Julian, a Tragedy,” (1840,) and ‘‘Scenes and 
Thoughts in Europe,” (1846,) which were received with 
favour. 

Calvert, (Sir Harry,) a British general, descended 
from the Calverts of Hertfordshire. In early life he 
served in the United States under Clinton, Howe, and 
Cornwallis, and was made prisoner at Yorktown in 1781. 
He was aide-de-camp to the Duke of York in 1794, in the 
Low Countries, and became adjutant-general in 1799. 
After assisting to organize the military colleges at High 
Wycombe and Marlow, he was made major-general in 
1803, a baronet in 1818, and a general about 1821. Died 
in 1826. 


See ‘‘ Journals and Correspondence of Sir Henry Calvert,” by Sir 
Hewry VERNEY, London, 1853. 


Calvert, (JAMES,) an English nonconformist divine, 
was rector of Topcliffe. Died in 1698. 
Calvert, (LEONARD,) the first Governor of Maryland, 
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Baltimore. He governed Maryland from 1634 until his 
death in 1647. 

See Sparks, ‘American Biography,” vol. ix., Second Series. 

Calvert, (THOMAsS,) an English dissenting minister, 
born at York in 1606. He became vicar of Trinity, York, 
and officiated in the cathedral during the rule of the Pro- 
tector. By the Act of Uniformity (1662) he was ejected 
from his living. He published ‘Honey of Heaven,” 
(“Mel Cceli,”) an exposition of Isaiah lui., and a few 
other works, Died in 1679. 

Calvi, k4l’vee, (LAzzaro,) a Genoese painter, born 
in 1502; died in 1607, at the age of one hundred and five 
years. Among his works is ‘‘The Continence of Scipio.” 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 

Calvi, (PANTALEONE,) a painter, brother of Lazzaro, 
noticed above, was born at Genoa; died in 1595. 

Calvidus Letus. See QUILLEIT. 

Calvin, kAl/vin, written also Caulvin, Cauvin, and 
Chauvin, (Joun,) [Fr. JEAN CaLvIN, zhén k4l/van’, 
(or CHAUVIN, shd’van’ ;) Ger. JOHANN CALVIN, yo’han 
kal-veen’; It. GIOVANNI CALVINO, jo-van/nee kAl-vee/no; 
Lat. JoHAN/NES CALVI/NUS,] after Luther, the greatest of 
the Protestant Reformers, was born at Noyon, in Picardy, 
(now the department of Oise,) on the toth of July, 1509. 
His father, Gérard Cauvin, (k6’van’,) secretary of the 
diocese, and fiscal procureur of the Jordship of Noyon, 
destined him for the church, and gave him a liberal 
education. When only about sixteen years old, Calvin 
was appointed curé of Marteville, and, by exchange, of 
Pont-l’Evéque, two years later, while stiJl pursuing his 
studies in Paris. His relative Robert Olivetan induced 
him, while at the university, to read the Bible, and pointed 
out the contradictions between the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures and the theology taught by the Romish Church. 
At Bourges, where he was studying law,—having aban- 
doned the purpose of dedicating himself to the church,— 
Calvin became acquainted with Melchior Wolmar, who 
instructed him in Greek and confirmed him in the doc- 
trines of the Protestant faith. He began soon after 
openly to profess and preach the new doctrines. In 1532 
he published on Seneca’s treatise “ De Clementia” a 
Latin commentary, in which he calls himself JOHANNES 
Cauyinus. The design of this work, it would appear, 
was to lead the French king (Francis I.) to the practice 
of clemency or toleration towards the Protestants; but 
it seems to have had no effect. Having by his zeal for 
the new faith incurred the displeasure of the Sorbonne, 
Calvin retired from Paris to Angouléme. For a short 
period he was protected from persecution by the favour 
of Margaret of Navarre, sister to Francis I. But being 
compelled, in 1534, to fly from his native country, he 
found refuge in Bale, where he published (1536) his 
“Institutes of the Christian Religion,” (‘ Christianze 
Religionis Institutio,”) which, in an eloquently-written 
preface, he dedicated to Francis I. The object of this 
—Calvin’s most important work—was to explain and 
vindicate the views of the Reformed Church. It may, 
indeed, be pronounced the first systematic and thorough 
defence of Protestantism that had till then appeared. 

The doctrines of the Reformation having begun to 
spread into Italy, Calvin, with the view of aiding in the 
great work, visited Ferrara, where he was cordially re- 
ceived by the duchess Renée, (Renata,) daughter of 
Louis XII. of France, and consort of Hercules (Ercole) 
d’Este. But even her influence was unable to protect 
him against the power of the Inquisition; and he was 
again compelled to seek safety by flight. Returning to 
Noyon for the Jast time, he sold his paternal estate, and, 
accompanied by his brother, sister, and several devoted 
friends, withdrew to Switzerland. In one of his letters 
written about this time, he says, “I am driven from the 
land of my birth. Every step towards its boundaries 
costs me tears. Perhaps it is not permitted to Truth to 
dwell in France: Jet her Jot be mine.” In his flight he 
had arrived at Geneva, (August, 1536,) intending to pro- 
ceed to Germany. But Farel, through whose influence, 
chiefly, the reformed religion had been established at 
Geneva, (1535,) earnestly entreated Calvin to remain 
with him, and boldly threatened him with the wrath of 
Heaven if he “would not help to carry on the work of 


born about 1582, was a younger son of George, Lord, God.” Calvin yielded, and was elected preacher and 
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teacher of theology. Along with Farel, he prepared a 
confession of faith and a plan of ecclesiastical discipline, 
which were approved in a general assembly of the peo- 
ple, July, 1537. But the severe doctrines and strict 
discipline of the Reformers were very unpalatable to a 
large number of the Genevese; a powerful party was 
excited against Farel and Calvin, and early in the year 
1538 they were banished from the city. Calvin withdrew 
to Strasburg, where, under his care, a Reformed congre- 
gation was established, which afforded a pattern to the 
Protestants of France. During this period (1538-41) he 
produced the first of his valuable contributions to exe- 
getical theology. He did not, however, forget the Gene- 
vese. During his exile, strenuous efforts were made by 
Cardinal Sadolet, the champion of the Catholic cause, 
to bring them back to the Church of Rome. Calvin was 
instrumental in thwarting these designs by a masterly and 
eloquent refutation (1539) of an epistle which had been 
addressed to them by Sadolet. They already began to 
regret the absence of the great Reformer; and in 1540 
he received from the Genevese senate a pressing invita- 
tion to return. He was, moreoyer, urged to this course 
by Farel and many others of his friends, Calvin appears 
to have greatly enjoyed the peaceful life which he led at 
Strasburg, and was extremely reluctant to return to the 
scene of his former conflicts ; but as he had never ceased 
to feel the deepest and most affectionate solicitude for 
the welfare of the church at Geneva, and, above all, as 
he regarded that city as the post of duty to which Hea- 
ven had especially called him, the final decision could 
not be doubtful with one whose devoted and only aim 
was, not to please himself, but, by every means in his 
power, to promote the glory of God. On the 13th of 
September, 1541, he again entered Geneva, and was re- 
ceived, both by the magistrates and people, ‘with every 
demonstration of affection and triumph.” During his 
sojourn at Strasburg he had married (1539) a widow 
named Idelette de Bures, who is described as a woman 
of exalted virtues. They had but one child, a son, who 
died in infancy. Calvin’s wife died in 1549. 

The remainder of the life of this great man was spent 
in untiring efforts to establish the Genevese church and 
government on a firm foundation, and to render the 
former a model for all other Protestant churchés. Calvin 
died May 27, 1564, aged nearly fifty-five. The effects 
of his labours in promoting sound morality and learning, 


to say nothing of religion, are still felt in Geneva, after a- 


lapse of three hundred years. Montesquieu, referring 
to the great services which Calvin had rendered to that 
state, says ‘‘the Genevese ought to observe the day of 
his arrival in their city as a festival.” 

Nothing relating to Calvin is more remarkable than 
his contempt of riches and the self-denying simplicity of 
his lite. He received from the Genevese only what was 
sufficient to support him with the greatest parsimony. 
Although he lived in such poverty, he would never ac- 
cept a present except for the poor. He repeatedly re- 
fused tc take anything in addition to his regular stipend. 
Once, during his sickness, the council advanced him the 
sum of twenty-five thalers, desiring him to accept it as a 
gift; but Calvin insisted on repaying it. When some of 
his friends urged that a person occupying the conspic- 
uous position which he did before all Europe, ought to 
live in greater style, he replied by simply referring them 
to the example of Christ and his apostles. 

There is in Calvin’s history one point which must not 
be passed without notice, as it has been made by the 
misinformed and illiberal the ground of much unjust 
censure. We refer to the part which he took in pro- 
curing the condemnation of Servetus. The utmost that 
can be justly said against Calvin on this head is that in 
regard to religious toleration he was not in advance of 
the age in which he lived; nor was he one whit behind 
it. The doctrine of toleration in its largest sense was 
not yet recognized, even by men the most liberal and 
humane.* It must not be forgotten that Calvin was a 


* It should be borne in mind that Calvin died several years before 
William the Silent, from motives of policy rather than from any higher 
considerations, recommended toleration as a wise measure of govern- 
ment, and more than a century (and that, too, during a period of 
almost unexampled progress) before William Penn taught the great 
truth that for their religious opinions men are responsible to God alone. 


statesman as well as a preacher of the gospel. The 
community which he had so admirably organized at 
Geneva was to him both state and church, over which he 
felt it his duty to watch with the most jealous care. He 
had reason to fear that the errors of Servetus, associated 
as they were with great abilities and an arrogant, reck- 
less spirit, might endanger the welfare of that community 
to which he had devoted his life, and which was dearer 
to him than anything else on earth. He was not merely 
a watchful pastor, but a zealous patriot, who sought to 
defend his country against what he deemed a formidable 
enemy. That his hostility to Servetus was not so much 
directed against his religious opinions as against his 
dangerous character, is at least rendered probable by his 
friendly relations with Socinus, whose theological views 
were no less objectionable than those of Servetus. 

While deeply regretting this blemish on his character, 
(shared though it was by all the Reformers of that age,) 
we must not omit to state that, although Calvin approved 
of the death of Servetus, he did not wish him brought to 
the stake, dissenting in this from Farel and some of his 
other friends, who exhorted him to be “firm and severe.” 
Farel at first, in opposition to Calvin, distinctly recom- 
mended that the punishment should be death by fire. 
Afterwards, however, he repented of his severity, and 
earnestly implored the council to mitigate the sentence 
of Servetus ; but in vain.* 

The doctrine of unconditional election and reprobation 
was the central idea in Calvin’s theological system : it is 
to this doctrine, and others growing immediately out of 
it, that the term Calvinism is usually applied. 

As a theological writer, Calvin is remarkable for clears 
ness, method, and scientific exactness. As a reasoner, 
he is distinguished for logical acuteness. According to 
Scaliger, he stood alone among theologians, (“solus inter 
theologos Calvinus.”) Among his numerous works we 
may name, besides those already mentioned, his “ Com- 
mentaries on the Harmony of the Gospels,” (Geneva, 
1561,) his Commentarfes on the New Testament, on the 
Psalms, etc. His other writings consist chiefly of tracts 
and letters. 

See Pau Henry, “‘ Life and Times of Calvin,’ an excellent and 
exhaustive work ; ‘‘ Letters of Calvin,” collected by Dr. Bonnet’ 
‘THéovorE DE Bkze, ‘ Histoire de la Vie et Ja Mort de Calvin,” 
1564; Botssc, “‘ Historia de J. Calvini Vita,’ 1572; Masson, ‘‘ Vita 
J. Calvini,” 1598; Tiscuer, ‘* Calvin’s Leben,’’ 1794; MACKENZIE, 
*“Memoirs of the Life of J. Calvin,’* 1809; Joun Scorr, ‘‘ Calvin 
and the Swiss Reformation,” 1838; Aubin, “‘ Histoire de la Vie de J. 
Calvin,” 1840; T. H. Dyer, ‘Life of John Calvin,’ 1849; Maim- 
BouRG, ‘‘ Histoire du Calvinisme;’’ Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;’? Guizot, ‘‘ J. Calvin,” 1844; Kaunis, ‘* Lutheranische 
Dogmatik,” vol. ii.; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for March, 1851. 

Cal-vi/nus, (CNEIUS Domirius,) a Roman consul, 
who entered public life about 62 B.c. In the year 54 he 
offered himself as a candidate for the consulship, which 
he obtained by bribery and by the influence of Pompey. 
He became a partisan of Czesar in the civil war, and 
commanded the centre at Pharsalia, (48 B.c.) In the 
year 40 he was again elected consul, and afterwards 
commanded an army in Spain for several years. 

Calvinus, k4l-vee/nus, (JOHANN,) a German jurist, 
whose proper name was KAHL, (k4l,) lived about 1630. 
He published a “ Law Dictionary,” (‘ Lexicon Juridi- 
cum,” 1609,) often reprinted. 

Calvinus, (JOHANNES.) See CALVIN, JOHN. 

Calvisius, k4l-vee/ze-ts, (SETH,) a German astro- 
nomer and poet, born at Groschleben, in Thuringia, in 
1556. His principal work is ‘Opus Chronologicum,” 
(1605.) Died in 1615. 

Calvo, kAl’vo, or Calvi, kal’vee, (JUAN,) a Spanish 
physician of the sixteenth century, published several 
useful medical works. 

Calvo, (Marco Fasio,) an Italian physician, born at 
Ravenna, made one of the first Latin versions of Hip- 
pocrates, (1525.) Died at Rome in 1527. 

Calvo, de, deh k4l’/vo’, (JEAN SAUVEUR,) surnamed 
THE BRAVE, a French general, born at Barcelona in 
1625. He defended Maestricht against the Prince of 


‘| Orange in 1676. Died in 1690. 


* It is a striking proof of the universal intolerance of that age that 
the gentle and humane Melanchthon approved of the execution of the 
sentence against Servetus. (See Melanchthon’s letters to Calvin and 
Bullinger on this subject.) 
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Calvor or Calvoer, kal/vor, (KASPAR,) a German 
historian, born at Hildesheim in 1650, wrote, in Latin, 
a work on the early history of Lower Saxony. Died in 
1725. 

See J. J. Faustius, ‘ Vita G. Calvoerii,”’ 1727. 

Calvus. See Licinius STOLo. 

Calvus, (C. Licrnrus MAcEr.) 
VUS. 

Ca-lyp’so, [Gr. Kadvyo,] a nymph or demi-goddess 
of Greek mythology. She is described by Homer as the 
daughter of Atlas, and proprietor of the island of Ogy- 
gia, on which Ulysses: took refuge after a shipwreck. 
She detained him some years, and promised him immor- 
tal youth if he would remain ; but he declined it for the 
sake of Penelope. : 

Calza, k4ld’za, (ANToNIO,) a landscape-painter of the 
Venetian school, born at Verona in 1653; died about 
1714. 

Calzolai, k4l-zo-la’ee, or Calzolari, k4l-zo-li/ree, 
(PIETRO,) an Italian monk and historian, born in Tus- 
cany about 1500. He wrote a “Historia Monastica,” 
(1561.) Died in 1580. 

Cam, kown, (?) (D1oGo,) a Portuguese navigator, 
who in 1484 explored the west coast of Africa, south 
of the equator. 

Camadeva or Camadeo. See KAMADEVA. 

Camargo, k4-mar’go, (ALPHONSO,) a Spanish navi- 
gator, who explored the Strait of Magellan in 1540. 

Camargo, ka’mar’go’, (MARIE ANNE CUPPI,) a fa- 
mous danseuse, born at Brussels in 1710. She per- 
formed in Paris from 1726 to 1751. Voltaire addressed 
to her verses beginning, “‘Ah! Camargo, que vous étes 
brillante!” Died in 1770. 

See Grimm, ‘* Correspondance.” 

Camassei, k4-m4s-sa’ee, (ANDREA,) an able Italian 
painter and engraver, born at Bevagna in 1601, worked 
in Rome. Died in 1648. 

Cambacérés, de, deh kén’ba’sa’réss’, (ABBE,) an 
uncle of the distinguished statesman, born at Montpellier 
in 1721, was eminent as a pulpit orator. He pronounced 
before the French Academy, in 1768, a panegyric on 
Saint Louis, which was warmly applauded. Several 
volumes of his sermons were printed. Died in 1802. 

Cambacérés, de, (ErrENNE HuBERT,) a French car- 
dinal, brother of the jurist noticed below, was born at 
Montpellier in 1756. He was appointed Archbishop of 
Rouen in 1802, and the next year became a cardinal and 
grand cordon of the legion of honour, Died in 182t. 

Cambacérés, de, (JEAN JACQUES Régis—ra’zhéss’,) 
an able French statesman and jurist, born at Montpellier 
in 1757. He gained distinction as a lawyer before the 
Revolution, and in 1792 was elected to the National Con- 
vention, in which he performed a prominent part, but 
with such caution and wisdom that he was accused of 
moderation and temporizing. He mostly voted with the 
republicans, except in the trial of the king. After the 
fall of Robespierre (July, 1794) he was president of the 
committee of public safety, and used his great influence 
to terminate the reign of terror. He passed into the 
Council of Five Hundred in 1796, and was one of the 
first members of the Institute. In 1799, Bonaparte, then 
first consul, appointed Cambacérés second consul. 
Under the empire he enjoyed the confidence of his mas- 
ter, to whom he gave good counsels and adhered with 
constant fidelity. He was made arch-chancellor, Duke 
of Parma, president of the senate, president of the coun- 
cil of state, grand eagle of the legion of honour, etc. 
He had the principal part in the compilation of the Civil 
Code. During the Hundred Days he reluctantly served 
his former chief as minister of justice, and in 1816 was 
exiled, but was permitted to return in 1818. He then 
recovered his civil rights, with the title of duke, but did 
not hold office under the Bourbons. Died in Paris in 1824. 

See Ausriet, ‘‘ Vie de Cambacérés,”’ 1825 ; TH1ERs, “‘ Histoire du 
Consulat et de l’ Empire.” 

Cambacérés, de, (MARIE JEAN PIERRE HUBERT,) 
Duc, a French senator, nephew of the eminent states- 
man, was born at Montpellier in 1798. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1837, and appointed a senator about 
1852. Since that date he has become grand master of 
ceremonies in the imperial household. 


See Licinius CAL- 
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Camberlyn d’Amougies, kim/’ber-lin’ (or k6n’béR’- 
14n’) da’moo’zhe’, (JEAN BAPTISTE GUILLAUME,) a Bel- 
gian poet, born at Ghent in 1760; died in 1833. 

Cambert, kén’bair’, (ROBERT,) a French musician, 
who was organist of the church Saint-Honoré in Paris. 
About 1659 Perrin and he composed a comic opera which 
had a great success. It was called the “premiere comé- 
die Frangaise en musique.” They afterwards produced 
others, entitled ‘‘Ariane” and “‘Pomone.” He died in 
England in 1677, aged about fifty. 

See Ftis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Cambiagi, kim-be-a’/jee, (JOACHIM,) a historical 
writer, born in Tuscany in 1740, became a partner of 
Gaetano Cambiagi, a noted printer of Florence. He 
published a ‘‘ History of Corsica,” (1770.) 

Cambiaso, kAm-be-4/so0, (Luca,) also called Lu- 
CHETrO DA GENOVA, (loo-ket/to d& ja-no’v4,) a cele- 
brated Italian painter, born at or near Genoa in 1527. 
He received lessons in the art from his father Giovanni, 
and became remarkably skilful in foreshortening. He 
painted in fresco the ‘Rape of the Sabines,” which was 
greatly admired. Invited by Philip II., he went to Spain 
in 1583, and adorned the Escurial with frescos, one of 
which represents the celestial paradise. He worked 
with great facility, both in fresco and oil. ‘The Martyr- 
dom of Saint George,” at Genoa, is called his master- 
piece. Died in 1585. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘History of Painting in Italy ;’”? WincKELMANN, 
**Neues Maler-Lexikon.” 

Cambini, kAam-bee/nee, (ANDREA,) an Italian histo- 
rian, born at Florence, lived about 1470. 

Cambini, (GIruSEPPE,) an Italian composer, born at 
Leghorn in 1746, produced a great number of sympho- 
nies, concertos, oratorios, motets, etc. Died about 1832. 

See Fxris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Cambis-Velleron, de, deh kén’be’ vél’r6n’, (JOSEPH 
Louis DoMINIQUE,) MARQUIS, a French historian, born 
at Avignon in 1706; died in 1772. 

Cambon, kén’bdn’, (JoSEPH,) a French republican 
financier, born at Montpellier in 1756, was a merchant in 
early life. He was elected to the National Assembly in 
1791, and to the Convention of 1792, in which he voted 
for the death of the king. In 1793 he was one of the 
committee of public safety, and took a prominent part in 
the government. He concurred in the overthrow of 
Robespierre in 1794. As a member of the committee on 
finances, he rendered important services to the republic, 
and made many able financial reports. He is said to 
have merited an enduring reputation by that report, 
which caused the adoption of the great-book, or register 
of the public debt. In 1795 the rivalry between Cambon 
and Tallien resulted in a decree for the arrest of the 
former, who escaped by concealment. .Under the reign 
of Napoleon he lived in a private station, was exiled 
in 1815, and died in Belgium in 1820. 

See De BaranTeE, ‘‘ Histoire de la Convention nationale.” 

Cambon, de, deh k6n’b6n’, (JEAN Louis AUGUSTE 
EMMANUEL,) MARQUIS, a French lawyer, born at Tou- 
louse in 1737. He was first president of the Assembly 
of Notables in 1787. Died in 1807. 

Cambray, kén’bra’, (BAPTISTE,) a French peasant, 
noted as the inventor of a cotton or linen stuff called 
cambric. He lived in Cambrésis, or Cambray, in the 
thirteenth century. 

Cambray-Digny, de, deh kén’bra/ dén’ye’, (Louts 
GUILLAUME,) a French physicist, born in Picardy in 
1723, became a citizen of Florence. He constructed the 
first steam-engine used south of the Alps. Died about 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

Cam/bre-leng or Cam/bre-ling, (CHURCHILL C.,)}: 
an American politician, born in North Carolina in 1786.. 
He became a merchant in New York, served in Con- 
gress from 1821 to 1839, was chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, and was appointed minister to Russia 
in the latter year. Died in 1862. 

Cam/bridge, (ADOLPHUS FREDERICK,) DUKE OF, 
the seventh son of George III. of England, was born in 
1774. He entered the army at the age of sixteen, and 
was taken prisoner by the French at Hondschoote 1n 
1793. He was appointed Governor of Hanover in 1816, 
and Viceroy of the same in 1831. Died in 1850. 
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Cambridge, (GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK 
CHARLES,) DUKE oF, a British general, son of the pre- 
ceding, anda cousin of Queen Victoria, born at Hanover 
in 1819. He became a major-general in 1845, and suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom in 1850. In 1854 he commanded 
a division in the Crimea. His conduct at Alma and 
Inkerman in 1854 was applauded. He was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the British army in 1856. 

Cambridge, (RICHARD OWEN,) an ingenious English 
writer, born in London int714. He became a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn in 1737. He wrote the “ Scribleriad,” 
a heroic poem, which has been much admired ; twenty- 
one of the best papers in “The World ;” “ The Intruder,” 
a poem; anda “History of the War in India between 
the French and English from 1755 to 1761.” Died in 
1802. 

See Cary, “ Lives of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke White.” 


Cambronne, de, deh kén’bron’, (PIERRE JACQUES 

TIENNE,) BARON, a French general, born at Nantes in 
1770. He distinguished himself as colonel in the cam- 
paigns of 1812 and 1813, and accompanied Bonaparte to 
Elbain 1814. In 1815 he was admitted into the Chamber 
of Peers. He commanded a division at Waterloo, where, 
after being surrounded, refusing to surrender, he was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner.* At the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he was restored to his rank in the army. 
Died in 1842. 

See “‘Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais;’’ “ Histoire du Géné- 
ra] Cambronne,”’ Paris, 1845. 

Cambry, kén’bre’, (JACQUES,) a French “ittérateuz,, 
born at L’Orient in 1749, was prefect of the department 
of Oise. He wrote a variety of learned works, among 
which are an “ Essay on the Life and Works of Poussin,” 
(1783,) and “ Travels in Switzerland and Italy.” Died 
in 1807. 

Cambyse, the French of CAMBYSES, which see. 

Cam-by’sés, [Gr. Kau6ionc ; Fr. CAMBYSE, k6N’béz’,] 
King of the Medes and Persians, succeeded his father, 
Cyrus the Great, about 530 B.c. Five years later he 
invaded Egypt, defeated Psammenitus, its king, took 
Memphis, the capital, and in a few months completed 
the conquest of the country. He then marched against 
Ethiopia; but, having lost many men by famine, he re- 
turned without success. The cruelties that he after- 
wards committed, among which was the execution of his 
brother Smerdis, are ascribed by some to the loss of his 
reason. He was accidentally wounded by his own sword, 
and died in consequence in 521 or 522 B.C., leaving no 
issue. 

See Heropotus,, ‘‘ History ;”? Justin, ‘‘ Historia;’?’ VALERIUS 
Maximus; RaAmspPEcK, ‘‘Specimen de Cambyse Persarum Rege,”’ 
1740. 

Cam/den, (CHARLES PRATT,) first EARL OF, an Eng- 
lish judge and statesman of great merit, born in 1714, was 
the son of Chief-Justice Sir John Pratt. At Eton he 
formed a lasting friendship with William Pitt. Having 
graduated at Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 
1738. For many years he obtained but little practice, 
until his success in defending a bookseller charged with 
a libel on the House of Commons, in 1752, brought him 
into notice. He was appointed attorney-general about 
1758, was returned to Parliament, and became chief 
justice of the common pleas in 1762. He there found 
the proper sphere for his eminent judicial talents, and 
gained great popularity by his decision against the 
legality of general warrants in the case of Wilkes. 

In 1765 he was created Baron Camden, and in the 
next year became lord chancellor. He held the great 
seal nearly four years, and performed the duties of that 
office with dignity, firmness, and integrity. “Among 
the names that adorn the legal profession,” says Lord 
Brougham, “there are few which stand so high as that 
of Camden. He was, however, more eminent in the 
senate than the forum, He brought into Parliament a 
high professional reputation, and his talents were pecu- 
liarly suited to shine in debate.” The constant and 
powerful champion of constitutional liberty, he opposed 
the policy of Lord North in relation to America, and 
has been called the right arm of Lord Chatham, for his 


* He is said to have disowned the famous phrase, ‘‘The Guard 
dies, and never surrenders,’’ which was attributed to him. 


zealous co-operation with that political chief in his long 
contest with the court. He was president of the coun- 
cil from the accession of the younger Pitt as premier, 
until his own death. In 1786 he was created Earl Cam- 
den. In 1792 he eloquently and successfully maintained 
the rights of juries in libel-cases, against Thurlow and 
all the other law lords. Fox’s celebrated Libel Act was 
then carried through the House of Peers by his exer- 
tions. Died in 1794. 


See Lorp CampsE tL, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’’ Brouc- 
HAM, “‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III.;” Foss, “‘ The Judgeg 
of England.” 


Camden, (JOHN JEFFREYS PRATT,) MARQuis oF, 
the eldest son of the preceding, was born in 1759. About 
1780 he was returned to Parliament, and appointed a 
teller of the exchequer. From 1789 to 1794 he was one 
of the lords of the treasury; and in the latter year he 
inherited his father’s title and entered the House of 
Lords. He was lord lieutenant of Ireland for several 
years previous to 1798. He afterwards served the public 
with honour as secretary for the colonies and president 
of the council, and was raised to the rank of marquis 
about 1812. Died in 1840. 

Camden, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English antiquary 
and author, born in London in 1551. Having graduated 
at Oxford, he became second master of Westminster 
School in 1575. In 1586 he produced, in Latin, his most 
celebrated work, ‘‘ Britannia sive Regnorum Angliz, Sco- 
tia et Hiberniz ex intima Antiquitate Chorographica 
Descriptio,” (a “Description of Great Britain,” etc.,) 
which was the result of his antiquarian studies and re- 
searches pursued for many years, and is a very important 
production. The subsequent editions have been enlarged 
by various editors, and the book has been translated into 
English by Gibson and Gough. Camden was made head- 
master of Westminster about 1592, and Clarencieux king- 
at-arms in 1597. He published, besides a few other 
works, “ Annals of the Reign of Elizabeth,” written in 
elegant Latin, and admired for various merits. ‘It is 
written,” says Hume, “with simplicity of expression 
very rare in that age, and with a regard to truth. It 
would not, perhaps, be too much to affirm that it is among 
the best historical productions which have yet been 
composed by any Englishman.” He died in 1623, and 
left an estate with which the Camden professorship of 
history at Oxford was founded. 

See Tuomas Smitu, “Life of Camden,’ 1691; Morinus, 
EY de Vita G. Camdeni,”’ 1652; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. 
1X., 1824. 

Camdenu. See KAMADHENU. 

Camdeo. See KAMADEVA. 

Camelli, k4-mel/lee, or Kamel, ka’mel, (GrorcG 
JosEpPH,) a German botanist, born at Brunn about 1690. 
He passed some years as a missionary in the Philippine 
Islands, the plants of which he described accurately in 
memoirs sent to the Royal Society of London, Linnzeus 
named the genus Camellia in his honour. 

See Ray, “‘ Histoire universelle des Plantes.”’ 

Camene, ka-mee/nee, [Fr. CAMENES, k&@’man’,] the 
general name of four divinities or prophetic nymphs in 
early Roman mythology, viz. ; Antevorta, Postvorta, Car- 
menta, and Egeria or A°geria. The Roman poets some- 
times applied this name to the Muses. 

Cameénes, the French of CAMEN&, which see. 

Ca-me-ni-a/ta, (JoANNES,) [Kaueviara "Iwdvvne,| of 
Thessalonica, a Greek writer, who witnessed and wrote 
an account of the capture of that city by the Saracens in 
904 A.D. 

Camenz, ka’/ménts, (ERDMANN GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man antiquary, born in Saxony in 1692; died in 1743. 

Camerarius, ki-ma-r4/re-ts, or Cammermeister, 
k4m/mer-mis‘ter, (ALEXANDER,) a physician, born at Tii- 
bingen in 1695, was a son of Rudolf Jakob, whom he 
succeeded as professor. Died in 1736. 

Camerarius, (Extas,) a son of Elias Rudolf, noticed 
below, born at Tiibingen in 1673, became first physician 
to the Duke of Wiirtemberg. He wrote many medical 
works remarkable for singular ideas. Died in 1734. 

See Enoy, ‘Dictionnaire de la Médecine.’’ 

Camerarius, (ELtas Rupo.r,) a German physician 
and medical writer, born at Tiibingen in 1641, was pro- 
| fessor of medicine at that city. Died in 1695. 
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Camerarius, (JoACHIM,) one of the most eminent 
German scholars of his time, was born at Bamberg in 
1500. His proper name was LIEBHARD, (leep’hart.) He 
was deputed in 1530 to the Diet of Augsburg, where he 
took a prominent part as the friend and coadjutor of 
Melanchthon. In 1535 he became director or principal 
of the University of Tiibingen, and in 1541 reorganized 
that of Leipsic, of which he was rector for many years. 
He wrote, besides other Latin works, a “Life of Me- 
lanchthon,” (1566,) Commentaries on Cicero, Aristotle, 
and other classics, and “ Commentaries on the Greek and 
Latin Tongues,” (“Commentarii Linguz Greece et La- 
tine,” 1551.) ‘ Budzeus, Camerarius, Scaliger, Casau- 
bon,” says Hallam, “appear to stand out as the great 
restorers of ancient learning, and especially of the Greek 
language.” (“ Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 
Died at Leipsic in 1574. 

See P. Ekerman, ‘Fata et Merita J. Camerarii,’? Upsal, 1761; 
Aucustr W. Ernestt, ‘‘Programma de J. Camerario,” 1774; J 


Eckuarp, “J. Camerarii Memoria,” 1774; JOcHER, “Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 


Camerarius, (JoAcHIM,) a distinguished physician 
and botanist, son of the preceding, born at Nuremberg 
in 1534. He practised medicine in his native city, and 
obtained possession of the botanical library of Gesner, 
with fifteen hundred wood-engravings which he left. He 
published several botanical works, among which are the 
“Medical Garden,” (‘‘ Hortus Medicus,”) and ‘‘ Epitome 
Mathioli de Plantis,” ete., (1586.) Died in 1598. 


See De Tuou, “Mémoires historiques ;’ M. Avam, “ Vite 
Medicorum Germanicorun.”’ 


Camerarius, (Lupwic,) a German diplomatist, son of 
Joachim IL., born at Nuremberg in 1573; died in 1651. 

Camerarius, (PHILIPP,) a jurist, son of Joachim L., 
born at Nuremberg in 1537, was chosen vice-chancellor 
of the University of Altorfin 1581. He wrote “ Leisure 
Hours,” (‘“Horz subsecive,” 3 vols.,) which passed 
through several editions. Died in 1624. 

See J. G. ScHELHORN, ‘‘Commentarius de Vita, Fatis ac Meritis 


P. Camerarii,”’ 1740. 


Camerarius, (RUDOLF JAKoB,) a German physician 
and botanist, son of Elias Rudolf, born at Tiibingen in 
1665. He was professor of physics at Tiibingen from 
1689 to 1695, and was then appointed first professor of 
medicine, including botany, in the same university. In 
1694 he published a Latin letter on the sex of plants. 
“The real establishment of the sexual theory,” says 
Hallam, “is due to Camerarius, professor of botany at 
Tiibingen, whose letter on that subject did much to 
spread the theory over Europe.” (‘‘Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1721. 

See HAtteEr, “‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.’’ 

Camerata, k4-ma-ra’ta, (ANDREA,) an Italian archi- 
tect, born at Venice in 1714; died in 1793. 

Camerata, (GIUSEPPE,) a miniature-painter and en- 
graver, born at Venice about 1700. He worked at Dres- 
den for the Elector of Saxony. Died about 1764. 

See Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Camerer, ka’meh-rer, (JOHANN FREDERIK,) a Danish 
historian, born at Ettingen in 1720; died in 1792. 

Cam-e-ri/nus, a Latin poet, who was a contemporary 
of Ovid. 

Cam/er-on, (Sir ALAN,) a British general, born pro- 
bably in Scotland. In 1793 he raised at his own expense 
a regiment of Cameron Highlanders, with which he 
fought against the French. He served in the Peninsula 
as brigadier-general in 1808 and 1810. About 1820 he 
was made a lieutenant-general. Died in 1828. 

Cameron, (ARCHIBALD,) M.D., a Scottish Jacobite, 
born about 1698, was a brother of Donald Cameron of 
Lochiel. He took an active part in the rebellion of 
1745, was tried for treason, and hung in 1753. 

Cameron, (DoNALD,) of Lochiel, a Highland chief- 
tain, who fought for the Pretender in the rebellion of 
1745, was called “the gentle Lochiel.” He captured 
Edinburgh by surprise, and was wounded at the battle 
of Culloden, after which he escaped to France in 1746. 
The disaster of Culloden forms the subject of Campbell’s 
spirited poem entitled “Lochiel’s Warning.” Lochiel 
died in 1748. He is commended as a type and model 
of the Highland chivalry. 


See CHAmpgrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for December, 1842. 


Cameron, (Sir EVAN or EWEN,) of Lochiel, a Scot 
tish chief, called “the Ulysses of the Highlands,” was 
born about 1630. He was a zealous Jacobite, took arms 
against William IIL. about 1689, and distinguished him- 
self at Killiecrankie. Died in 1719. 

Cameron, (JOHN,) a Scottish divine and statesman, 
who became keeper of the great seal, and afterwards 
Bishop of Glasgow, (1426.) He was lord chancellor under 
James I. and James II., and represented the Church of 
Scotland at the Council of Bale about 1431. . 

Cameron, (JoHN,) a liberal Protestant divine and 
biblical scholar, born at Glasgow about 1580, became 
eminent for learning and subtlety as a theologian. He 
went to France in 1600, lectured on Greek and divinity 
at Bordeaux, Saumur, and Montauban, and published 
theological works, one of which is called ‘ Myrothecium 
Eyangelicum.” He opposed the Calvinistic dogma of 
predestination. Died at Montauban in 1625. 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’”? Haac, ‘‘La 
France protestante.”’ 

Cameron, (Sir JOHN,) a British general, born in 1773, 
served in Spain with distinction. Died in 1844. 

Cameron, (RICHARD,) a Scottish minister, the founder 
of the sect of Cameronians, or ‘‘ Covenanters,” was born 
at Falkland. In the reign of Charles II. he boldly op- 
posed the attempt to enforce the Episcopal form of wor- 
ship, and became an itinerant field-preacher. In 1680, 
attended by about twenty armed followers, he proclaimed 
at Sanquhar that Charles Stuart had forfeited the crown. 
A few weeks after that event he was killed in a fight with 
the royalist troops at Airdsmoss. The sect of Came- 
ronians has at present numerous churches in Scotland 
and elsewhere. They call themselves ‘“ Reformed Pres- 
byterians.” 


See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
G. M. Bgtt, “ Life of Richard Cameron,” 1843. 


Cam/er-on, (SIMoN,) an American politician, born in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1799. He learned the 
trade of printer, and became editor of a Democratic jour- 
nal at Harrisburg about 1822, after which he acquired a 
large fortune by operations in banking, railroads, etc. 
In 1845 he was elected a Senator of the United States 
for Pennsylvania. His term in the Senate expired March 
4, 1849. Having separated from the Democratic party 
about 1855, he supported Fremont for the Presidency in 
1856, and was elected a Senator of the United States 
about the end of that year. He was secretary of war 
in the cabinent of Lincoln from March 4, 1861, to Jan- 
uary, 1862, and was then appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Russia. He returned home in 1863, and was 
again elected to the Senate of the United States by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania in 1866. 

Camers, k&’mers, (GIOVANNI,) originally GIOVANNI 
Ricuzzi VELLINI, (jo-van’nee re-koot’see vél-lee/nee,) 
an Italian monk and Greek scholar, born at Camerino 
about 1460. He contributed to the revival of learning 
by publishing editions of Claudian, Florus, Eutropius, 
and other classic authors. At one time he was professor 
of philosophy at Padua. Died about 1550. 

Cam/idge, (JOHN,) an English musician and com- 
poser, born at York about 1700; died in 1859. 

Ca-mil/la, [Fr. CamItiE, ka’mél’ or ka’me’ye,] a 
mythical personage, celebrated for swiftness of foot and 
martial valour, was said to be the daughter of the Vol- 
scian king Metabus, and an attendant of Diana. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, she fought in the army of Turnus, and 
was killed by Aruns. (See “ Aéneid,” book xi. 366-83¢.) 

Camille, the French of CAMILLUS and CAMILLa, 
which see. 

Camilli, ka-mél/lee, (CAMILLO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Sienna about 1550. 

Camillo, k4-mél’yo, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish historical 
painter, born at Madrid in 1610; died in 1671. 

Camillo, k4-mél/lo, (JuLtus,) surnamed DELMINIO, 
(dél-mee/ne-o,) an Italian linguist and writer, born at 
Forli in 1479. He wrote verses, and treatises on oratory. 
Died in 1550. : 

Ca-mil/lus, (Lucius Furtus,) ason of Marcus Furius, 
noticed below, was chosen dictator of Rome in 350 B.C 

Camillus, [Fr. CAMILLE, k#/méY’ or ka’me’ye,] (MAR- 
cus Furtus,) a celebrated Roman dictator, whose history 
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has been embellished with many fabulous exploits. After 
serving as military tribune, he was five times chosen dic- 
tator, and gained victories over the Falisci, Capenates, 
Volscians, and Fidenates. In his first dictatorship, which 
began in 396, he took Veii, after a long siege. About 
390 B.C. he was condemned for peculation, and was ex- 
iled to Ardea. The Gauls under Brennus having pillaged 
Rome, Camillus was recalled, and, according to the 
popular account, gained two decisive victories over the 
invaders. He was chosen dictator, for the fifth time, in 
367. He is said to have dissuaded the citizens from 
removing ez masse from Rome to Veii after the former 
city had been ruined by the Gauls. Died in 364 B.C. 
Plutarch has written a life of Camillus. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome ;?? Niepunr, “ History of Rome,” vol. 
i.; OBRECHT, ‘‘ Dissertatio, M. F. Camillum representans,”’ 1693. 

Caminade, ka’me’nad’, (ALEXANDRE FRANGOIS,) a 
French painter, born in Paris in 1783, was a pupil of 
Dayid. He gained a grand prize, which procured for 
him a pension and the privilege of studying in Rome. 
The “ Levite of Ephraim” (1838) is called his best work. 
Died in May, 1862. 

Caminatzin, ki-me-nat-zeen’, (?) a nephew of Mon- 
tezuma, was Prince of Texcuco. He formed an abortive 
design to liberate his country from the Spaniards, and 
was killed at the siege of Mexico in 1521. 

Caminer, k4-me-naik’, (DOMENICO,) an Italian writer, 
born in Venice in 1731. He issued a periodical entitled 
“Literary Europe” (“Europa Letteraria”) from 1768 to 
1774, when he changed the plan, and called it “The En- 
cyclopedic Journal,” (‘Giornale Enciclopedico.”) He 
wrote a “Life of Frederick IIJ.,” and other historical 
works. Died in 1796. 

Caminer, (ELISABETTA,) a daughter of the preceding, 
born in Venice in 1751, was a scholar and linguist. She 
made translations of the works of Shakspeare, Marmon- 
tel, Gessner, and others, some of which are esteemed. 
She also edited the journal above named, after her 
father relinquished it in 1777. Died in 1796. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Caminha, ka-mén/ya, (PEDRO DE ANDRADE,) a Por- 
tuguese poet, born at Oporto; died in 1594. His poems 
were published in 1791. 

Caminha, de, da ka-mén’y4, (PEDRO Vaz,) a Portu- 
guese explorer, went to India with Cabral in 1500. He 
formed part of the expedition which discovered Brazil, 
and wrote a description of that country, published in 1817. 

Cammerhof, k4im/mer-hof, (JOHANN,) a German 
philologist and Lutheran minister, born at Brunswick, 
lived about 1650. 

Cammermeister. See CAMERARIUS. 

Camoene. See CAMEN, 

Camoéns, kim/o-éns, [ Port. DE CAMOENS, da k4-mo/- 
éns,| (Luis or Luiz,) the most celebrated of Portuguese 
poets, was born of a noble family, probably at Lisbon. 
The time of his birth is variously stated at 1517 and 1524. 
He was educated at Coimbra. Soon after he left school, 
a lady of honour at court inspired him with a passion 
which became the source of his misfortunes and per- 
haps also a stimulus to his genius. In consequence of 
this amour he was exiled to Santarem, where he sought 
to beguile the pain of separation by writing elegiac 
verses. When the King of Portugal sent an expedition 
against Morocco, Camoens joined it, and distinguished 
himself by his courage in several battles. Finding that 
his poetic talents and martial merits were equally neg- 
lected and depreciated at court, he embarked for India 
in 1553, exclaiming, with Scipio, ‘‘ Ungrateful country ! 
thou shalt not possess my bones !” (‘ Ingrata patria, non 
possidebis ossa mea.”’) 

After serving in several warlike enterprises, he was 
exiled from Goa to Macao for a political satire which he 
entitled ‘Follies in India.” There he composed his 
greatest work, ‘‘The Lusiad,” (“Os Lusiadas,”) a heroic 
poem (first printed in 1572) commemorating the martial 
and nautical exploits of Vasco de Gama and other Por- 
tuguese heroes. “The national glory of the Portuguese,” 
says Madame de Staél, ‘‘is there illustrated under all 
the forms that imagination can devise. The versification 
is so charming and stately that even the common people 
know many stanzas by heart, and sing them with delight.” 
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In 1569 he returned to Lisbon in great poverty, which con- 
tinued to be his portion to the end of his life. His misfor- 
tunes were aggrayated by the degradation and ruin of his 
country. He died in a hospital in 1579... He has left ad- 
mired specimens of nearly every species of poetry, among 
which are numerous sonnets, odes, elegies, and songs. 

“ Camoens,” says Robert Southey, ‘is the ‘well unde- 
filed’ of that fine language, which he more than any 
other author enriched and refined.” (“ Quarterly Re- 
view” for April, 1822.) 

See F. Morpani, “ Elogio storico di L, Camoens,’’ 1841 ; Joun 
Apamson, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens,’ 
1820; Souza Bore no, “ Vida de Luiz Camoens,” 1817; BARRETO- 
Frso, ‘‘ Vida de Camoens ;”” HENRIQUES VILHEGAS, “‘ Elogio a Me- 
moria de L. de Camoens ;” “ Edinburgh Review’ for April, 1805. 

Camosio, ki-mo’Se-o0, or Camoti, k4-mo’tee, (Gio- 
VANNI BarrisvA,) an Italian Hellenist, born at Asolo 
about 1515. He translated into Latin the “* Metaphysics” 
of Aristotle, and other works. Died in 1581 or 1591. 

See Dz Tuou, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques,’” 

Campagna, kam-pan’ya, (G1IROLAMO,) an Italian 
sculptor, born at Verona in 1552; died in or after 1623. 

Campagnola, kim-p&n-yo’l4, (DOMENICO,) a skilful 
Italian painter and engrayer, born in 1482, is said to have 
been a pupil of Titian, whom he imitated. He was an 
excellent colorist. Died in 1550. Among his engravings 
are a “Holy Family,” and an ‘‘Adoration of the Magi.” 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Campagnoli, kam-pan-yo’lee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an 
Italian violinist of high reputation, born near Bologna 
about 1750. He composed instrumental pieces, and pub- 
lished ‘‘ Exercises on the Seven Positions.” Died in 1827. 

Campailla, kam-p4-¢l/l4, (Tommaso,) an Italian phi- 
losopher and naturalist, born in Sicily in 1668. His 
chief work is ‘‘Adam, or the Creation,” a philosophic 
poem, (1709; 5th edition, 1757.) Died in 1740. 

Campan, kén’pén’, (JEANNE Louise HENRIETYE 
Genest—zheh-nd’,) Mapamg, a French lady, eminent as 
a teacher, was born in Parisin1752. At the age of fifteen 
she was appointed reader to the three daughters of Louis 
XV. About 1770 she became the wife of M. Campan, 
and lady of the bedchamber to Marie Antoinette. For 
nearly twenty years she was the first lady of the chamber, 
and the most intimate confidante of that queen, and con- 
tinued to serve her until the attack on the Tuileries by the 
mob, August 10, 1792, when she narrowly escaped death. 
She afterwards opened a boarding-school at Saint-Ger- 
main, which became celebrated, and was patronized by 
Bonaparte and Josephine. Hortense and two of Napo- 
leon’s sisters were her pupils. About 1806 the emperor 
founded at Ecouen a school for the daughters and sisters 
of the officers of the legion of honour, and chose Madame 
Campan as superintendent. She was deprived of this 
place in 1814 by the Bourbons, and died in 1822, leaving 
curious and well-written ‘‘ Memoirs of the Private Life 
of Marie Antoinette,” (3 vols., 1822,) and other works. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Campana, k4m-pa’/né, (ANTONIO FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian physician, born at Ferrara in 1751, obtained a 
chair of physics at Ferrara, and published several medi- 
cal works. Died in 1832. 

Campana, (CESARE,) an Italian historian, born at 
Aquila about 1540. Among his works is a “Life of 
Philip IL. of Spain,” (1608.) Died in 1606. 

Campana, kén’pa’na’, (FRANCOIS FREDERIC,) a 
French general, born at Turin in 1771; died in 1807. 

Campana, (Pizrro,) an Italian engraver, born in 
1727; died in 1765. 

Campanaio, k4m-p4-na’yo or kAm-pa-ni’o, (LORENZO 
pi Lopovico,) surnamed LorENZE?TO, (lo-rén-zet’to,) a 
Florentine. sculptor and architect, born in 1494. As 
sculptor he was employed at Rome by Raphael, who 
esteemed him. He was the architect of the Caffarelli pal- 
ace, and assisted San Gallo in the repair or completion 
of Saint Peter’s at Rome. Died in 1541. 

See CicoGnara, ‘‘ Storia della Scultura.”’ 

Campanella, k4m-p4-nel/l4, (TomMAso,) an Italian 
philosopher and Dominican monk, born at Stilo, in Ca- 
labria, in 1568. His superior mental powers were very 
early developed. In 1591 he published, at Naples, “ Phi- 
losophy demonstrated by the Senses,” which excited 
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against him the partisans of Aristotle. Charged with 
heresy and a conspiracy against the government in 1599, 
he was confined in a dungeon at Naples for twenty-six 
a during which he was put to the rack several times, 

ut confessed nothing. He was released:in 1626 by the 
mediation of Pope Urban VIIL., and removed to Rome, 
where he was well treated. Several of his important 
works were written or published while he was in prison 
at Naples, viz., “Introduction to Philosophy,” (‘“ Pro- 
dromus Philosophiz instaurande,” 1617,) “Realis Phi- 
losophia Epilogistica,” (1623,) to which was annexed 
“ Civitas Solis,” (“The City of the Sun, or the Idea of a 
Philosophic Republic.”) The “Civitas Solis” has often 
been reprinted separately, and translated into several lan- 
guages. For greater security against the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, he retired in 1634 to France, where he was 
kindly treated by Richelieu and pensioned by the king. 
He died in Paris in 1639. Besides those above named, 
he was the author of many works, among which are a 
“Treatise on Metaphysics,” (1637,) “The Five Parts of 
Rational Philosophy,” (1638,) and an able *‘ Discourse on 
the Spanish Monarchy,” (1640,) which produced much 
sensation among politicians. “Campanella,” says Hallam, 
“borrowed his primary theorems from Telesio, but en- 
larged that Parmenidean philosophy by the invention of 
his own fertile and imaginative genius. He lays down the 
fundamental principle that the perfectly wise and good 
Being has created certain signs and types (statwas atgue 
zmagines) of himself, all of which, severally as well as 
collectively, represent power, wisdom, and love, and the 
objects of these, namely, existence, truth, and.excellence, 
with more or less evidence. . . . The strength of Cam- 
panella’s genius lay in his imagination, which raises him 
sometimes to flights of impressive eloquence on this 
favourite theme,” z.c. the sensibility of all created beings, 
including plants and minerals. (“Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.”) 

See “‘ Vita e Filosofia di T. Campanella,’’ by BALDAccHiNI, Naples, 
1840; Cyprian, “‘ Vita et Philosophia T. Campanellz,’’? Amsterdam, 
1705; Darests, ‘“‘Thomas Morus et Campanella,’’ Paris, 1843 ; TEN- 
NEMANN, “‘ Histoire de Ja Philosophie ;” ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for 
March, 1844. 

Campani, kim-pa/nee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) a 
learned Italian bishop, born at Cavelli in 1427. He 
wrote epistles, orations, verses, etc., which were printed 
in 1495. Died in 1477. 

Campani, (GIUSEPPE,) a brother of Matteo, noticed 
below, was an optician and practical astronomer. He 
published some observations, (1664.) 

Campani, (MATreo,) an Italian: optician, born near 
Spoleto, was curate of a parish in Rome, in the pon- 
tificate of Alexander VII. In 1678 he published a work 
gn the construction of clocks. He surpassed all the 
artists of his time in polishing telescopic object-glasses 
of great size, and made for Louis XIV. one of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six feet focal length, with which Cassini 
discovered two satellites of Saturn. 

Campanile, kim-p4-nee’Ja, an Italian priest, born in 
1762, laboured as a missionary in Kurdistan, and wrote 
a “ History of Kurdistan and its Sects.” Died in 1835. 
J Campanius, kam-p&’/ne-ts, (THOMAS,) a Swedish 
writer, published in 1702 “A Description of the Prov- 
ince of New Sweden, now called Pennsylvania,” which 
contains historical and other details of some interest. 

Campano, k4m-p4/no, [Lat. Campa’nus,] (Gro- 
VANNI,) an Italian geometer, who first translated Euclid 
from the Arabic, (printed at Venice in 1482,) the Greek 
text having not yet been found in his time. He was a 
native of Novara, and is supposed to have lived in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Campanus, k4m-p4’/nus, (JOHANN,) a German Prot- 
estant theologian, separated from the Lutherans in 1530, 
and formed a sect called Campanites, 

Campbell, kam/el,* the name of an ancient and power- 
ful clan of the Scottish Highlands, which has performed 
an important part in history since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Their original name is said to have been O’Dub- 
bin. Among the warlike chiefs of the clan was Diarmid, 
from whom they derive the appellation of the “sons of 


*Some families who write their name as above pronounce it 
kim/bel. 


eash; cass; Ehard; £asj; G, H,K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas 2; th as in this. 
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Diarmid.” About the middle of the thirteenth century 
the chief of the clan was CoLINn or CALLUM, surnamed 
Mort, (the “Great.”) Nre~t CAMPBELL, a son of Colin, 
was an adherent of Robert Bruce, whose sister he mar- 
ried. Died in 1316. His son CoLin fought for Edward 
Bruce in Ireland, and aided King David in the expulsion 
of the English from Scotland. Died in 1340. 

Campbell, kam/el, (ALEXANDER,) D.D., founder of 
the religious sect known as the “Disciples of Christ,” 
was born in the county of Antrim, in Ireland, in 1788. He 
came to the United States in 1809. His mind was early 
impressed with the importance of religion, but he did 
not find among the various Christian sects any whose 
religious system he could entirely adopt. He subse- 
quently declared against all human creeds, and com- 
menced forming religious associations with the Bible as 
their only rule of faith. In 1841, Dr. Campbell founded 
Bethany College, in Virginia, of which he was long the 
president, and established the “Christian Baptist and 
Millennial Harbinger,” which became the organ of his 
peculiar religious system. Died in 1855. 

See RrcHarpson’s “‘ Memoirs of Alexander Campbell,” Philadel- 
phia, 1868, 

Campbell, (Sir ALEXANDER,) a British general, born 
in Perthshire in 1759, entered the army about 1776. 
After serving with distinction for several years in India, 
he became colonel in 1803, and succeeded Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in the command of Seringapatam, Mysore, etc. 
in 1805. He was wounded at Talavera in 1809, obtained 
the rank of major-general in 1810, and that of lieutenant- 
general in 1814. In 1820 he was appointed commander- 
in-chief at Madras.’ Died in 1824. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 


Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) second Earl of Argyle, was 
killed at the battle of Flodden in 1513. 

Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) fourth Earl of Argyle, was 
the son of Colin, and grandson of the preceding. He 
was a zealous Protestant, and the first of his family that 
adopted the Reformed religion. Died about 1558. His 
son ARCHIBALD, fifth Earl of Argyle, was also a stren- 
“ous promoter of the Reformation. He fought for Mary 
Queen of Scots at Langside in 1568, and afterwards 
became lord chancellor. Died without issue in 1575. 

Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) Marquis“of Argyle, a pa- 
triotic Scottish peer, born in 1598, was the son of 
Archibald, seventh Earl of Argyle, and was styled “‘ Lord 
Lorn” in his youth. At the death of his father, in 1638, 
he became Earl of Argyle, and in the same year avowed 
himself an adherent of the church in its contest with 
the court of Charles IL, signed the Covenant, and took 
part in the General Assembly which abolished episco- 
pacy. In 1641 the king visited Scotland, and, in order 
to strengthen himself against the English Parliament, 
courted the favour of the Covenanters. Argyle was 
raised to the rank of marquis. In‘the civil war that 
ensued he took arms against the royalists, became the 
leader of the Covenanters, and commanded the army 
sent against Montrose, by whom he was defeated in 1644 
and 1645. He took a prominent part in the coronation 
of Charles II. at Scone in 1651, and fought for him against 
Cromwell. At the restoration of 1660 he was convicted 
of submission to the usurpation of the Protector, and 
was executed in 1661. He appears to have possessed 
political talents of a high order. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
Hume, “ History of England.” 

Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) Lord Lorn, the eldest son 
of the preceding, was the ninth Earl of Argyle. He 
fought for the royal cause at Dunbar in 1650, and on 
other occasions. In 1663 the title of earl and the estate 
of his father were restored to him, and he was appointed 
one of the lords of the council. Being required to take 
the oath called the Test, in 1681, he added, by way of 
explanation or reservation, ‘‘as far as is consistent with 
the Protestant faith.” For this offence he was condemned 
to death; but he escaped to Holland. He returned with 
armed retainers in 1685, was taken prisoner and executed 
the same year. It is stated that he slept soundly a few 
hours before his execution, 


f , ae 5 5s or 
See Cuamerrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen 5 
Macautay, “ History of England,” vol. i. chap. v. 
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Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) a son of the preceding, tenth 
Earl of Argyle, was made a lord of the treasury in 1690, 
and lord of sessions in 1694. He was created Duke of 
Argyle in 1701, and died in 1703, leaving his title to his 
son John. 

Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) Earl of Islay, (i/lay,) and 
third Duke of Argyle, born about 1682, was a brother of 
John the second duke. He had great influence in the 
political affairs of Scotland, and was for many years 
keeper of the great seal. Died in 1761. 

Campbell, (ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish divine, who be- 
came Bishop of Aberdeen about 1720. Besides other 
works, he wrote “The Doctrines of a Middle State be- 
tween Death and the Resurrection.” 

Campbell, (ArTHUR,) an officer of the American 
Revolution, born in Augusta county, Virginia, in 1742. 
He served, while a boy, in the frontier wars, was made 
prisoner by the Indians and adopted by the chief, but 
escaped after a three years’ captivity. He served through- 
out the Revolution, and rose to the rank of colonel. 

Campbell, (CoLin,) first Earl of Argyle, was for a 
long time chancellor of Scotland. He received the 
title of earl about 1457, and was succeeded by his son 
Archibald. 

Campbell, (CoLtn,) third Earl of Argyle, was the 
son of Archibald. He was justice-general in the reign 
of James V._ Died in 1542. 

Campbell, kam/el, (CoLIN,) an English architect, 
became surveyor of the works at Greenwich Hospital. 
He published a work on architecture, called “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” (1715.) Died in 1734. 

Campbell, (Co.tn,) Lord Clyde, a British general, 
born in Glasgow in 1792. He entered the army in 1808, 
served in the Peninsula until 1814, and obtained the rank 
of major in 1825. In 1842 he became a colonel, and 
served in the expedition against the Chinese. As gen- 
eral of brigade, he distinguished himself in India between 
1848 and 1852. He commanded the Highland brigade in 
the Crimean war, and contributed to the victories of the 
Alma and Balaklava in 1854. In this year he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general, and in 1855 received 
the grand cross of the Bath. In July, 1857, Sir Colin 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of India, 
and departed at once to suppress the rebellion of the 
Sepoys. His relief of Lucknow in November, 1857, 
is considered a brilliant achievement. He defeated the 
Sepoys at Cawnpore, and succeeded in crushing the 
rebellion in 1858. He was the same year raised to the 
peerage, with the title of Lord Clyde. Died at Chatham 
in 1863. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for October, 1858. 

Campbell, (GrorGE,) D.D., a Scottish divine, emi- 
nent for talents and learning, born at Aberdeen in 1719. 
He became minister at Aberdeen in 1756, and principal 
of Marischal College in 1759. He published in 1762 an 
able ‘Dissertation on Miracles,” in answer to Hume; 
and in 1766, ‘Philosophy of Rhetoric,” which is highly 
commended, and said to be his best work. This was 
followed by a “Translation of the Gospels, with Notes,” 
“ Lectures on Ecclesiastical History,” etc. Died in 1796. 

See Kerrn, ‘‘ Life of George Campbell ;’? CHAmBErs, ‘‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Campbell, (GEORGE JOHN Douctias.) See ARGYLL, 
DUKE OF. 

Campbell, (GrorGE W.,) born in Tennessee in 1768, 
embraced the profession of law. From 1803 to 1809 
he was a representative in Congress, and for two years 
chairman of the committee of ways and means. He was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1811, and was 
appointed secretary of the treasury in 1815, but the next 
year resumed his seat in the Senate, in which he served 
until 18138, when he was sent by Mr. Monroe as minister 
to Russia. Died in 1848. 

Campbell, (JAmeEs,) an American jurist, born in Phila- 
delphia about 1812, He was appointed in 1841 judge 
of the court of common pleas of Philadelphia, and in 1852 
attorney-general of the State. He became postmaster- 
general under President Pierce in 1853. 

See Lrvincston’s ‘‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans,” 


Campbell, (Sir JAMES,) a British general, entered the 
army about 1794, Died in 1835. 


Campbell, (JoHN,) second Duke of Argyll, (Argyle,) 
an able commander, born in 1678, was the son of Archi- 
bald, first Duke of Argyle. He inherited his father’s title 
in 1703, and in 1705 was created an English peer, as 
Baron Chatham and Earl of Greenwich. Between 1705 
and 1710 he served with distinction at the battles of 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general. On the acces- 
sion of George I., Argyle was appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the forces in Scotland. He rendered important 
services in suppressing the rebellion of 1715, and opposed 
with success at Dunblane a superior force of the Pre- 
tender under the Earl of Mar. He changed sides several 
times in politics, and was accused of trafficking or intri- 
guing with the Jacobites. He died, without male issue, in 
1743, when the dukedom of Argyle passed to his brother 
Archibald. 


See Roperr CampsBe t, “Life of the Duke of Argyle,” 1745; 
“sp: . . . . 7, 
Cuameers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Campbell, (Joun,) LL.D., a Scottish writer on his- 
tory, biography, politics, etc., was born in Edinburgh 
in 1708, and was taken to England in childhood. He 
adopted the profession of author, in which he obtained 
considerable success. Among his numerous works are 
“History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough,” “Lives of British Admirals,” and ‘A Political 
Survey of Britain,” which is variously estimated, but said 
to be his most important work. He made many and 
valuable contributions to the ‘‘Biographia Britannica” 
and to the “Universal History.” Died in 1775. “I 
think highly of Campbell,” says Dr. Johnson. ‘‘ In the 
first place, he has very good parts; in the second place, 
he has very extensive reading.” 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’”? CHAMBERS, 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Campbell, (JoHN,) Lorp, an eminent British lawyer 
and statesman, born near Cupar, in Fifeshire, Scotland, 
in 1779, was a son of the Rev. George Campbell, noticed 
above. He was called to the bar by the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1806. In 1830 he entered Parliament as a 
Whig and an ardent Reformer. He was appointed so- 
licitor-general in 1832, attorney-general in 1834, and lord 
chancellor of Ireland in 1841. He was raised to the 
peerage, as Baron Campbell, in the latter year. In 1846 
he published “ The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England,” (7 vols.,) which 
the “ London Quarterly Review” designates as “‘a work 
of sterling merit, one of very great labour, of richly di- 
versified interest, and, we are satisfied, of lasting value 
and estimation.” He was appointed chief justice of the 
queen’s bench in 1850. On the accession of the Liberal 
ministry in 1859 he became lord chancellor of England. 
He published several volumes of Reports, and “Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England,” (3 vols., 1849-57.) 
Died in June, 1861. 

See the ‘‘ Quarterly Review”’ for December, 1845, and December, 
1847: Foss, ‘the Judges of England;” “ Edinburgh Review’? for 
October, 1857. 

Campbell, (Rev. JoHN,) born in Edinburgh in 1766, 
was pastor of the Independent Church in Kingsland 
from 1804 until 1840, and edited “The Youths’ Maga- 
zine” for many years. In 1812 he visited the missionary 
stations of South Africa, and after his return published 
“Tyavels in South Africa,” (1815,) and other works. 
Died in 1840. 

Campbell, (Rev. JOHN,) a Scottish editor and author, 
was born in Forfarshire about 1794. He was minister 
of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, London, for many years, 
until il] health induced him to retire from the pulpit. 
Since that time he has edited the “British Banner,” 
commenced in 1849, ‘*The Christian Witness,” and 
other successful journals. He has also written “Jethro,” 
a prize essay, ‘‘ The Martyr of Erromanga,” “ Maritime 
Discovery and Christian Missions,” and other religious 
works. 

Campbell, (JoHn N.,) an eloquent American Pres- 
byterian minister, born in Philadelphia in 1798. He 
preached at Albany, New York, from 1831 until near his 
death in 1864. 

Campbell, (Sir NEIL,) a British officer, born about 
1770, served with distinction as colonel in the Peninsula 
from 1810 to 1812, In March, 1814, while charging the 


‘* Biographical Dic- 
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French at Fére-Champenoise, he was wounded by a Cos- 
sack who mistook him for a Frenchman. In the same 
year he was chosen as commissioner to attend Bonaparte 
to Elba, to reside with him as a sort of accredited diplo- 
matist and to act as a spy on his movements. While 
Campbell was absent on a visit to Florence, in February, 
1815, the ex-emperor escaped. About 1816 he was sent 
to explore the sources of the Niger, and in 1826 was 
appointed Governor of Sierra Leone, where he died 
in 1827. 

Campbell, (SAMUEL,) COLONEL, an American officer, 
born in New Hampshire in 1738, removed to the State 
of New York. He served in the French war and in that 
of the Revolution, Died in 1824. 

Campbell, (THomas,) an eminent British poet, born 
at Glasgow in 1777, was the youngest son of a merchant 
of that city. At the university of his native place he dis- 
tinguished himself as a superior classical scholar. When 
in his thirteenth year, he carried off a prize from a com- 
petitor twice his age. His translations of the Greek 
dramatists were regarded as the best any pupil in the 
university had ever made. In 1799 he produced “The 
Pleasures of Hope,” of which the success has perhaps 
had no parallel in English literature. It passed through 
four editions in the first year, and was pronounced by 
Lord Byron “one of the most beautiful didactic poems 
in our language.” ‘“ No poet at such an age,” says Moir, 
“ever produced such an exquisite specimen of poetic 
mastery,—that is, of fine conception and high art com- 
bined. Sentiments tender, energetic, impassioned, elo- 
quent, and majestic are conveyed to the reader in the 
tones of a music forever varied,—sinking or swelling like 
the harmonies of an Zolian lyre.” Campbell visited the 
continent in 1800, and witnessed the battle of Hohenlin- 
den, which furnished him with the subject of one of the 
most exquisite lyrics to be found in any language. On 
his return to Scotland, after residing for some time in 
Edinburgh, he removed to London. Soon after his return 
from the continent he had published “ The Exile of Erin,” 
“Ye Mariners of England,” ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,” and 
other short poems. 

In 1803 he married his cousin, Miss Sinclair, and settled 
near Sydenham. The government (Fox then being prime 
minister) granted him in 1806 an annual pension of two 
hundred pounds. In 1809 he published several of his 
finest poems,—“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” which surpasses 
the ‘“ Pleasures of Hope” in simplicity, and, if less per- 
fect as a work of art, is perhaps not inferior in imagi- 
native power; ‘‘O’Connor’s Child,” which, for a certain 
wild, romantic beauty and exquisite pathos, is unequalled 
by any of his other productions ; and ‘The Battle of the 
Baltic,” one of the most spirited odes in the language. 
In 1819 Campbell published ‘“‘Specimens of the British 
Poets; with an Essay on English Poetry.” From 1820 
to 1830 he edited the “ New Monthly Magazine,” which, 
under the auspices of his distinguished name, was emi- 
nently successful. He was elected lord rector of the 
University of Glasgow in 1827, and made a journey 
to Algiers in 1832. Among his later works are a not 
very accurate “Life of Mrs. Siddons,” ‘The Life and 
Times of Petrarch,” and “The Life of Frederick the 
Great.” He died in 1844, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

In a conversation with Washington Irving, Scott ex- 
pressed his regret that Campbell wrote so seldom. 
“He has,” says Scott, “wings that would bear him to 
the skies, and he does now and then spread them grandly, 
but folds them up again and resumes his perch, as if he 
were afraid to launch away. The fact is, Campbell is in 
a manner a bugbear to himself: the brightness of his 
early success is a detriment to all his further efforts. He 
is afraid of the shadow which his own fame casts before 
him.” “Tt is on his lyrics,” says Professor Aytoun, “that 
the future reputation of Campbell must principally rest. 
They have taken their place, never to be disturbed, in 
the popular heart ; and, until the language in which they 
are written perishes, they are certain to endure.” 

See “The Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,” edited by 
Wo. BEATTIE, 1850, 3 vols. 8vo; the ‘‘ Account of Campbell’s Life” 
in ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’’ for November, 1844; GILFILLAN’s “ Essay 


on the Genius and Character of Campbell ;”’ also the excellent critique 
on Campbell in Hazuitt’s “ Miscellaneous Works,”’ vol. v. 
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Campbell, (W1L11Am,) Lorp, a brother of the Duke 
of Argyle, was the last royal governor of South Carolina. 
He was expelled by the patriots in 1776, and died in 1778. 

Canrpbell, (WILLIAM,) an American soldier, born in 
Virginia in 1745. He distinguished himself as a colonel 
at the battle of Guilford, and was killed at Eutaw Springs 
in September, 1781. 

Campbell, (WILLIAM B.,) an American politician, 
born in Sumner county, Tennessee, about 1807. He was 
elected Governor of Tennessee in 1851, after he had 
served as member of Congress. In 1862 he was appointed 
a brigadier-general in the Union army. Died in 1867. 

Campbell, (WILLIAM W.,) born at Cherry Valley, 
New York, in 1806. He became a judge of the supreme 
court of New York, He published ‘The Border Wars 
of New York,” (1831,) and a “Life of De Witt Clinton,” 
(1849:) 

Campe, k4m/peh, (JOACHIM HEINRICH,) a German 
philanthropist and popular writer on education, was 
born at Deensen, Brunswick, in 1746. He was appointed 
superintendent of schools in Brunswick in 1787, and be- 
came proprietor of an extensive publishing house. He 
published a good ‘ Dictionary of the German Language,” 
(5 vols., 1807—-11,) and wrote many juvenile books, which 
were received with great favour. His ‘ Robinson the 
Younger” (“ Robinson der Jiingere”’) has been translated 
into many languages. Died in 1818, 

See Micuer Brrr, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur Campe,” 1819; 
Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Campeggi, kim-péd’jee, (BENEDE?TO,) a poet, born 
at Bologna, narrated the important events of his time in 
a Latin poem, “Italidis Libri X.,” (1553.) Died in 1566. 

Campeggi, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian jurist, born in 1438, 
wrote numerous works on civil and canon law. Died at 
Mantua in I511. 

Campeggi or Campeggio, kam-pad’jo, (LORENZO,) a 
learned Italian ecclesiastic, born at Bologna in 1474, was 
made a cardinal by Leo X., who employed him in im- 
portant missions to Germany and England. Clement 
VIL. sent him as legate to the Diet of Augsburg, famous 
for its Protestant Confession of Faith, and to England 
(1528) as one of the judges in the question of the divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon. He became Archbishop of 
Bologna. Died in 1539. 

See Carto Siconro, “ Vita L. Campegii Cardinalis,”’ 
BERY, “ Histoire des Cardinaux.” 

Campeggi or Campeggio, (TomMMASO,) Bishop of 
Feltri, nephew of the preceding, was born in 1500. He 
was nuncio from Paul III. to the Conference of Worms 
in 1540, and was a member of the Council of Trent in 
1545. Besides other works, he wrote a “Treatise on the 
Authority of Councils.” Died in 1564. 

Campeggio or Campegio. See CAMPEGGI. 

Campellensis. See CHAMPEAUX. 

Campello, kam-pel/lo, (BERNARDINO de’ Conti—da 
kon/tee,) an Italian Zttéradewr, born at Spoleto in 1595. 
He wrote a “History of Spoleto,” (1672,) and other 
esteemed works, in prose and verse. Died in 1676. 

See Trraxoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 

Campello, (PAOLO DE’ ConTI,) an Italian scholar, son 
of the preceding, born at Spoleto in 1643; died in 1713. 

Campen. See KAMPEN. 

Campen, van, van k4m/pen, (JAKoB,) a Dutch archi- 
tect, born at Haarlem. Having studied in Rome, he 
returned and built the Hétel de Ville at Amsterdam, one 
of the grandest edifices of Holland, and designed other 
buildings in that city. Died in 1638. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Campen or Kampen, van, [Lat. CAmpeEn’sIs,] 
(JAN,) called also Wan den Campen, a Dutch phi- 
lologist, born at Campen in 1490. He was professor of 
Hebrew at Louvain from 1519 to 1531, and produced 
a Hebrew Grammar, and a good Latin version or para- 
phrase of the Psalms, (1532.). Died in 1538. 

See Ftiix Nive, ‘“‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de J. Cam- 
pensis,’’ 1848. 

Campenon, kén’peh-ndn’, (VINCENT,) a French poet, 
born at Guadeloupe in 1772. He was educated at Paris, 
and afterwards resided in France. In 1795 he wrote, in 
verse and prose, a “Journey from Grenoble to Cham- 
béry.” He became an intimate friend of the poet Ducis 
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in 1802, soon after which he produced an admired didactic 
poem called “The Country-House,” (‘La Maison des 
Champs.”) His “ Prodigal Son,” a poem, (1811,) was also 
very successful. He was chosen a member of the French 
Academy in place of Delille in 1813. Died near Paris 
in 1843. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Campensis. See CAMPEN, (JAN VAN.) 

Camper, kim’per, (PIETER,) a distinguished Dutch 
anatomist and naturalist, born at Leyden on the 11th of 
May, 1722. He studied medicine under Gaubius and 
Albinus. Having graduated, in 1746 he visited Eng- 
land and France, associating with the most eminent men 
of science of both countries. He filled successively the 
chairs of philosophy, anatomy, and medicine at Amster- 
dam and Groningen, where he lectured with eminent 
ability. Among his discoveries is that of the presence of 
air in the bones of birds, (1771.) He wrote many works 
on anatomy, physiology, etc., among which are “ Anato- 
mico- Pathological Demonstrations,” (‘‘ Demonstrationes 
anatomico-pathologice,” 1760-62,) ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Natural Varieties which mark the Physiognomy of Men 
of Different Climates,” and “The Sense of Hearing in 
Fishes.” In 1785 he was chosen foreign associate of 
the Academy of Paris,—an honour which had been con- 
ferred on only one other Dutchman.* He was also a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Died at the 
Hague in 1789. 

See ConvorceT, ‘‘Eloge de Camper;” Vic-p’Azyr, “ Bloge de 
Camper;’”? A. G. CampEr, ‘‘ Levensschets van P. Camper,” 1791, 
and French version of the same; “‘ Notice sur P. Camper,’’ 1803; 
J. Muper, “‘ Verdiensten van P. Camper,”’ Amsterdam, 1809; ‘‘ En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica.” 

Camperdown. See DUNCAN, ADMIRAL. 

Campesani, de’, da kim-pa-sa’nee, (BENVENUTO,) an 
Italian poet of high reputation, was born at Vicenza 
about 1260. Only fragments of his works are extant. 
Died about 1324. 

Campesano, kam-pa-84’/no, (ALESSANDRO,) an Ital- 
ian poet, born at Bassano in 1521; died in 1572. 

Camphausen, kimp/how’zen, (LUDOLF,) a Prussian 
statesman, born at Hiinshoven in 1803. He was chosen 
representative of Cologne in the diet of the Rhenish 
provinces in 1842, and president of the council of minis- 
ters at Berlin in March, 1848. He resigned in June of 
the same year, and was appointed minister of state, and 
ambassador to the central power, (Centralgewalt.) In 
politics he was a moderate Liberal. He was the author 


of the circular of January 23, 1849, which proposed a] 


German confederation under the direction of Prussia. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Camphausen, (Orro,) a brother of Ludolf, noticed 
above, was born at Hiinshoven in 1812. He has filled 
several offices in the public service. 

Camphausen, (WILHELM,) a German painter of 
battles, born at Dusseldorf about 1818. He enlisted in 
a regiment of hussars in order to study his art. Among 
his works are “ Cavaliers and Roundheads,” “ Charles I. 
at Naseby,” and “ Prince Eugene at Belgrade.” 

Camphuys, kamp/hois, (JAN,) an able Dutch officer, 
born at Haarlem in 1634. At the age of twenty he 
entered the service of the East India Company, and in 
1684 was appointed Governor-General of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in India. He wrote a “ History of the Founda- 
tion of Batavia.” Died in 1695. 

See ZeEmAn, ‘‘ Leven en Dadev van J. Camphuys,’’ 1833. 

Camphuysen, k4mp‘hoi’Sen, written also Kamp- 
huizen, (THEODORUS RAPHAEL,) an eminent Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Gorkum about 1580. He is 
said to have been the first painter of Holland that exe- 
cuted landscapes in the proper manner. His sunset and 
winter scenes are especially admired. In early life he 
renounced painting for theology, joined the Socinians, 
and wrote a few theological works. Died in 1627. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Campi, kim/pee, or Campo, k4m/po, (ANTONIO,) a 
skilful Italian architect and painter, born at Cremona. 
He published a “ History of Cremona,” illustrated with 
engravings designed by himself. His favourite model in 


* Boerhaave. 


art was Correggio, whom he imitated with success, 
died in or after 1591. 

Campi, (BERNARDINO,) a painter, born at Cremona 
about 1525, acquired a high reputation for portraits and 
historical pictures. A ‘“ Nativity” in one of the churches 
of Cremona is among his master-pieces. Died about 1 590. 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Campi, (GALEAZZO,) a painter, born at Cremona in 
1475, was the father of three eminent artists, Giulio, 
Antonio, and Vincenzo. Died in 1536. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Campi, (GIULIO,) an eminent historical painter, born 
at Cremona about 1500, was the master of Bernardino 
and brother of Antonio. He studied under Giulio 
Romano, and opened a successful school at Cremona. 
He excelled in colour, grace, and elevation of style. His 
subjects are mostly taken from sacred history. Died 
in 1572. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Campi, (MICHELE and BALDASSARE,) two brothers, 
who were botanists, and lived at Lucca about 1650. They 
published ‘“ Spicilegio Botanico,” (1652.) 

Campi, (VINCENZo,) an Italian painter, born at Cre- 
mona before 1532, was a brother and pupil of Giulio 
Campi. He was a good colorist, and excelled in por- 
traits and pictures of fruit. He also painted religious 
subjects. Died in 1591. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Campian. See CAMPION. 

Campidoglio, kam-pe-ddl’yo, (MICHELANGELO,) a 
skilful painter of fruits and flowers, born at Rome in 
1610; died in 1670. 

Campiglia, kim-pél’y4, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
historian, who lived about 1600. His principal work is 
a well-written history of Henry IV. of France, (1614.) 

Campiglia, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) an excellent de- 
signer and painter, born at Lucca in 1692, worked at 
Rome and Florence. The engravings of the ‘‘ Capitoline 
Museum” were chiefly designed by him. Died about 
1750. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cam/pi-on or Cam/’pi-an, (EDMUND,) a Catholic 
priest, eminent for talents and eloquence, born in Lon- 
don in 1540. He took orders in the Anglican Church, 
and was soon after converted to that of Rome. In1573 
he went to Rome, and joined the Jesuits, who in 1580 
sent him to England. Having challenged the Protest- 
ants to dispute with him in print, and having, as Hume 
says, ‘‘been detected in treasonable practices,” a con- 
fession of guilt was extorted from him by the rack, and 
he was hanged in 1581. He left a “Universal Chro- 
nology,” a “ History of Ireland,” and other works. 

See Hume, “‘ History of England ;” Bomsino, “ Vita et Martyrium 
E. Campiani,’’ 1618. 

Campion or Champion, (THoMAS,) an English poet 
and musician, lived about 1600. 

Campistron, de, deh kén’pés’tRON’, (JEAN GALBERT,) 
a French dramatist, born at Toulouse in 1656. He imi- 
tated Racine, and produced several successful tragedies, 
among which are “Andronicus,” “Alcibiades,” and “ Ti- 
ridates.” His works ran through ten editions. La Harpe 
says, “ His plans are judicious ; but he has no well-marked 
character, no striking situation nor nervous lines.” He 
was for many years secretary to the Duc de Vendéme, 
and was received into the French Academy in 1701. Died 
in 1723. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”” 

Campo. See Campi, (ANTONIO.) 

Campo-Basso, da, d4 kam/’po bias’so, (N1cco1d,) 
Count, a Neapolitan condottiere, who about 1476 entered 
the service of Charles the Rash of Burgundy, whom he 
is said to have betrayed. 

See BARANTE, “‘ Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne ;”” SiR WALTER 
Scorr, ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein.”’ 

Campolo, k4m/po-lo, (PLACIDO,) a historical painter, 
born at Messina, Sicily, in 1693; died in 1743. 

Campolongo, kam-po-lon’go, (EMMANUELE,) an Ital- 
ian poet and antiquary, born in Naples in 1732. He 
became eminent as a professor of humanities in Naples, 
where he began to lecture in 1765. Among his numer- 
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ous works are ‘La Polifemeide,” and “ The Proteus,” 
(“Il Proteo,”) a collection of verses in which he assumes 
the form of various celebrated poets. Died in 1801. 


See M. Ropertt, “ Biographie de Campolongo ;” T1paLpo, ‘‘ Bio- 
grafia degli Italiani illustri.” ; 


Campomanes, k4m-po-ma/nés, (PEDRO RODRIGUEZ,) 
Count, a Spanish author and minister of state, eminent 
for probity and liberality, was born in Asturias about 
1720. Having acquired a high reputation as a juriscon- 
sult, he was appointed in 1765 fiscad of the royal council 
of Castile. He was made president of the same council 
in 1788, and afterwards minister of state. His writings 
on political economy acquired for him a European 
reputation, and were commended by Robertson in his 
“History of America.” On the recommendation of Dr. 
Franklin, he was chosen an honorary member of the 
Philosophic Society of Philadelphia., He wrote “A Dis- 
course on the Promotion of Popular Industry,” (1774,) 
“Discourse on the Popular Education of Mechanics,” 
an “Appendix to the Education of Mechanics,” (in 4 
vols.,) and other works. Died in 1802, 

See Rozertson, ‘History of America;’? ErscH und GRUBER, 
** Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for June, 1831. 

Campra, k6n’pri’, (ANDRE,) an eminent French com- 
poser, born at Aix in 1660, produced sacred music and 
many popular operas. Died in 1744. 

See Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”? 

Camprédon, kén’pra‘dén’, (JAcQguES DAvip Mar- 
TIN,) a French general, born at Montpellier in 1761. He 
was appointed minister of war by Joseph Bonaparte in 
1809, and served in the Russian campaign, (1812.) Died 
in 1837. 

See ‘‘ Vie du Général Camprédon,”’ 8vo, 1838. 

Camps. See DESCAMPS. 

Camps, de, deh kén, (FRANCoIS,) a French abbé, 
born at Amiens in 1643, became grand vicar of Serroni, 
the Archbishop of Albi. He applied himself to the study 
of medals, of which he made an excellent collection, and 
wrote treatises on history and numismatics. Died in 1723. 

Camuccini, k4-moot-chee/nee, (VINCENZO,) a distin- 
guished painter of history, born in Rome in 1775. In 
his youth he copied the works of Raphael and other old 
masters, and afterwards acquired celebrity by a series of 
pictures from ancient Roman history, among which were 
“ Horatius Cocles” and “The Continence of Scipio.” He 
also painted “‘ The Conversion of Saul,” and other scrip- 
tural subjects. He was chosen president of the Academy 
of Saint Luke, and a member of the Institute of France. 
His style is rather conventional than natural. Died in 
1844. 

See Nacrer, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”” 

Camus, ka’miis’, (ARMAND GASTON,) a republican 
legislator and writer, born in Paris in 1740. He pub- 
lished in 1783 a translation of Aristotle’s “ History of 
Animals,” which procured him admission to the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions. Elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly in 1789, he had the principal part in framing the 
civil constitution of the clergy. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Convention, which appointed him in 1792 one 
of the committee of public safety. With three other 
commissaries of the Convention, he attempted in April, 
1793, to arrest Dumouriez at the head of his army; but 
that general sent them prisoners to the Austrian camp. 
In 1795 he was exchanged for the daughter of Louis 
XVI., and passed into the Council of Five Hundred. 
He was a member of the Institute, and author of several 
able works, among which is a “Journey through the 
Departments recently united.” Died in 1804. 


See Toutoncton, ‘Eloge historique de A. G. Camus,’’ 1806; 
Tuiers, “‘ History of the French Revolution.” 


Camus, (CHARLES ETIENNE LoutIs,) a French mathe- 
matician, born at Crécy-en-Brie in 1699. In 1727 he 
wrote a treatise on the Masting of Vessels, which opened 
to him the Academy of Sciences. He was one of the 
Academicians who in 1735 went to Lapland with Mau- 
pertuis to determine the figure of the earth. He wrote 
a work on Hydraulics, and a Course of Mathematics, 
which was valued at the time. The Royal Society of 
London elected hima Fellow about 1765. Died in Paris 
in 1768. 


See GRANDJEAN DE Foucuy, “ Eloge de C. E. L, Camus.” 


Camus, (JEAN PIERRE,) Bishop of Belley, was born 
in Paris in 1582. He preached and wrote zealously 
against the mendicant monks. For this Richelieu repri- 
manded him, and added, “If it were not for this fault, 
I should canonize you.” Camus replied, ‘We should 
then both have what we wish: you would be pope, and 
I would be a saint.” He wrote ‘ Dorothée,” and other 
religious romances, which had great success at the time. 
Died in 1652. 

See Nictron, ‘“‘Mémoires;’?? DEpery, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. K. 
Camus.” 

Camus, de, deh ki’miis’, or des Camus, da ka’miis’, 
(FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a French mathematician, born in 
Lorraine in 1672, became a resident of Paris. He was 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1716, and pub- 
lished in 1722 a curious “Treatise on Moving Forces.” 
Died in England in 1732. 

Camus de Meéziéres, le, leh k#’miis’ deh md’- 
ze-air’, (NICOLAS,) a French architect, born in Paris in 
1721. He designed the Corn-Market (Aad/e au blé) of 
Paris, and wrote “The Genius of Architecture,” (1780,) 
and other works. Died in 1789. 

Camus, le, leh ka’miis’, (ANTOINE,) a celebrated 
French physician, born in Paris in 1722. He was ap- 
pointed professor in the University of Paris in 1762. His 
reputation was increased by his literary talents and the 
original character of his medical works, among which 
are “The Medicine of the Mind,” (1753,) and ‘‘ Maladies 
of the Region of the Heart.” He wrote “Love and 
Friendship,” a comedy, and “The Medical Amphi- 
theatre,” a poem, (1745.) Died in 1772. 

See Bourru, “ Eloge historique de M. le Camus,” 1772. 

Camus, le, (ETIENNE,) born in Paris in 1632, became 
Bishop of Grenoble in 1671, and performed the duties 
of that office with great charity and diligence. On the 
occasion of a curate’s complaining to Camus that he 
could not prevent the people from dancing on festival- 
days, the bishop replied, “Oh, permit them at least to 
give their misery a shake.” He received a cardinal’s 


hat in 1686. Died in 1707. 

See LALLoveTTE, “‘Abrégé de la Vie de M. le Camus,”’ 1720. 

Camusat, k&’mii’za’, (JEAN,) a learned French pub- 
lisher of Paris, was printer to the Académie Frangaise. 
Died in 1639. 

Camusat, (NIcOLAS,) a French priest and antiquary, 
born at Troyes in 1575. He was a canon of the church 
of Troyes, and author of ‘‘Mélanges historiques,” (a 
collection of acts, treaties, and letters, 1619,) and other 
works, Died in 1655. 

Canaan, ka’nan or ka’na-an, [Heb. {¥I3,] a patri- 
arch, was a son of Ham, and ancestor of the Canaanites 
who inhabited Palestine before it was conquered by the 
Israelites. (See Genesis ix. 18, and x.) 

Can/a-cehus, [Kdvayoc,] a Greek sculptor, born at 
Sicyon, lived about 400 B.c. He was a brother of 
Aristocles the artist, and a pupil of Polycletus. 

Canal, k4-nal’, or Canaletto, k4-n4-let’to, a Venetian 
painter, whose proper name was BERNARDO BELOTTO, 
(bér-nar’do ba-lot’to,) born in Venice in 1724. He 
was a pupil of his uncle, Antonio Canal, whom he imi- 
tated with success. He worked in Dresden, London, 
and other places, and painted buildings and scenes in 
the environs of towns. He excelled in perspective. 
Died at Warsaw in 1780. : 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Canal or Canaletto, (ANTONIO,) an eminent Italian 
painter of perspective views, born at Venice in 1697, 
was a scene-painter in early life. Having studied in 
Rome, he returned to Venice, and became a successful 
artist. His subjects are mostly views of the Venetian 
palaces, canals, etc., which are highly prized. As he 
painted with great facility, his works are numerous. He 
is said to have been the first who used the camera ob- 
scura in painting. Died in 1768. His pictures of Vene- 
tian buildings, etc. are called admirable by some critics, 
; but by others his art is censured as mere mechanism. 
“The mannerism of Canaletto,” says Ruskin, “is the 


most degraded I know in the whole range of art.” 
(“Modern Painters.”’) 


See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 
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Canale, k4-n4’ld, (NiccoLo,) a Venetian admiral, who 
commanded against the Turks in 1469. He was removed 
in 1470 for his dilatory conduct or timidity. 

See Stsmonop1, ‘Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;”” Daxu, 
“* Histoire de Venise.” 

Canaletto. See CANat. 

Canani, k4-na/nee, (GiovANNI Barrista,) a skilful 
Italian anatomist, born at Ferrara in 1515. He is said 
to have observed the valves which indicate the cir- 
culation of the blood, about 1545, and wrote an able 
“Treatise on the Muscles,” (1572.) Pope Julius IIL. 
appointed him his first physician, Died in 1579. 

Canaples, de, deh ka’napl’, Sire, a brave French 
officer, who served with distinction in the armies of 
Francis I. and Henry IL., (1520-52.) 

See De Tuou, “ Mémoires.” 

Canard, k&/nir’, (NICOLAS FRANGOIS,) a French 
mathematician, born at Moulins, was professor in the 
Lyceum of Moulins, and wrote a treatise on “ Political 
Economy,” (1801,) and a work on “ Equations,” (1808.) 
Died in 1833. 

Canaveri, ki-n4-va’ree,(GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) Bishop 
of Vercelli, an Italian prelate, eminent for learning and 
eloquence, was born at Borgomaro in 1753. He pub- 
lished “Pastoral Letters,’ and other works. He was 
chaplain to the mother of Napoleon I. Died in 1811. 

Canaye, de, deh k4’n4’, (EvIENNE,) a French abbé, 
born in Paris in 1694. He entered the congregation of 
the Oratory in 1716, and became a member of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions in 1728. The records of this insti- 
tution contain a few able treatises written by him, one of 
which is on the Areopagus of Athens. Died in 1782. 

Canaye, de la, deh 14 k4’nd4’, (PHiLIpPE,) Sieur de 
Fresne, (deh frén,) a French statesman, born in Paris 
in 1551. Heserved Henry IV. in diplomatic missions. 
Died in 1610. 

See Morkr, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Can’/by, (EDWaRD R. S.,) an American general, born 
in Kentucky about 1818, graduated at West Point in 
1839. He served in the Mexican war in 1846-47, became 
a captain in 1851, a major in 1855, anda colonel in May, 
1861. When the civil war began, he was in New Mexico, 
where he defended Fort Craig and defeated the Texan 
insurgents in February, 1862. He was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers about March, 1862, and 
afterwards was raised to the rank of major-general. He 
succeeded General Banks, as commander of the army in 
Louisiana and of the departments lying west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, in May or June, 1864. He invested and 
took Mobile in April, 1865. Having been promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general in the regular army, July, 
1866, he was assigned in August, 1867, to the command 
of the second military district, comprising North and 
South Carolina. 

Cancellieri, k4n-chél-le-a/ree, (FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian antiquary and priest, born in Rome in 1751. Having 
gained reputation by some learned treatises, he became 
librarian to Cardinal Antonelli, and, in 1802, director of 
the printing-press of the Propaganda. Asa writer he 
was very prolific, and displays more learning than judg- 
ment. His work ‘On the Office of the Secretary to the 
Basilica of the Vatican” (1788) was received with favour. 
He also wrote treatises on the origin and design of the 
ceremonies which are performed at Saint Peter’s and the 
Vatican on festival-days. Died in 1826. 

‘See Trparpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;” P. V. BARAvpt, 
““Vita di F. G. Cancellieri,” 1827; Viscont1, “ Elogio di F, Cancel- 
lieri,’? 1827. 

Cancer, kAan’thér, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish writer of 
comedies and facetious poems, lived about 1620-50. He 
obtained a place at the court of Philip IV. 

Canclaux, de, deh k6n’k16’, (JEAN BAPTISTE Ca- 
MILLE,) COUNT, a French general, born in Paris in 1740. 
As lieutenant-general he defended Nantes against the 
Vendeans in 1793, became commander-in-chief of the 
army of the west in 1794, and made prudent and success- 
ful efforts to pacify the royalists, Under the consulate 
of Bonaparte he was inspector-general of cavalry, and 
in 1804 was elected senator, He was created a peer in 
1814. Died in 1817. 

See De Muy, “‘ Floge du Comte de Canclaux,” 1818, 
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Cancrin, kan-kReen’, [Lat. Cancri/Nus,] (Franz 
Lupwia,) a German mineralogist, born in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt in 1738. He was appointed in 1783, by Catherine 
II. of Russia, councillor of the Imperial Cantee. and 
director of the salt-mines of Staraya-Roossa. He pub- 
lished several works, (in German,) among which is “ The 
Elementary Principles of the Science of Mining and 
of Salt-Works.” This is said to be the most complete 
work on that subject. Died in 1816. 

co Meuse, ‘Lexikon der jetztlebenden Deutschen Schrift- 
steller.”’ 

Cancrin, (GrorG,) Count, a distinguished financier, 
son of the preceding, born at Hanau, in Germany, about 
1775. He entered the military administration of Russia 
in 1796, and was made a councillor of state in 1811. In 
1812 he became intendant-general of the army, and in 
1815 obtained the rank of lieutenant-general. By his 
superior talents and probity he gained the confidence of 
the emperor, who appointed him minister of the finances 
in 1823. He held this office twenty-one years, and 
managed the department with decided ability and suc- 
cess. He published, besides other works, ‘ Military 
Economy in Peace and War,” (1822,) which is highly 
esteemed. Died in Saint Petersburg in 1845. 

Can/da-¢e, [Gr. Kavdéxy,| the name or title of several 
ancient queens of Ethiopia, whose court was in the isle 
of Meroe, and of whom little is known. One of them is 
mentioned in Acts vill. 27. 

Candale, kén‘dal’, (CHARLES Louis Gaston—gas’- 
ton’,) DUKE oF, born at Metz in 1627, rose to a high 
command in the army, and passed for the most gallant 
person of his time. His mother Gabrielle was a daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. of France. Died in 1658. 

Candale, (HENRI de Nogaret dHpernon—deh 
no’ga’r4/ da’pér’nén’,) DUKE oF, born in 1591, was the 
eldest son of the Duc d’Epernon, and an uncle of the 
preceding. In 1614 he was chosen first gentleman of 
the chamber of Louis XIII., and in 1621 served with 
distinction under the Prince of Orange against the 
Spaniards. Having entered the service of Venice in 
1624, he was appointed general-in-chief of the Venetian 
armies about 1634. Died in 1639. 

Candamo, kan-da’/mo, (FRANCISCO Bances—bin/’- 
thés,) a Spanish dramatic poet, born at Sabugo in 1662. 
He was an imitator of Calderon, and author of several] 
successful comedies, one of which is entitled ‘‘ The Slave 
in Golden Chains.” Died in 1709. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Can-dau’lés, [Gr. KavdaiAnc,| King of Lydia, was 
also called Myr’silus. According to Herodotus, he 
provoked the resentment of his wife by exposing her 
without a veil to a favourite officer, named Gyges. By 
offering him the alternative of the throne or a violent 
death, she induced Gyges to kill Candaules, and then 
received the former as her consort. 

Candeille, kdn’dal’ or kdN’da’ye, (AMELIE JULIE,) a 
popular French singer and comic actress, born in Paris 
in 1767. In 1792 she produced ‘Catherine la belle 
Fermiére,” a comedy, which was very successful and 
was followed by other dramas. Died in 1834. 

See Fitis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 

Candeille, (PrzrrE JOSEPH,) a musical composer, 
born in Flanders in 1744. His opera “Castor and Pol- 
lux” (1791) had great success. Died in 1827. 

Candiac, de, deh kan‘de’&k’, (JEAN LouIs PHILIPPE 
MOoNTCALM,) a precocious French child, brother of the 
Marquis de Montcalm, was born in 1719. It is said that 
he could read Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Died in 1726, 

Candiano (k4n-de-4/no) L, (Prerro,) Doge of Venice, 
was killed in a battle against the Sclavonians in 887 A.D. 

Candiano II. (Pirrro) was elected Doge of Venice 
in 932 A.D. He extended the boundaries of the repub- 
lic by conquest. Died in 939. 

Candiano III, (Prrrro,) a son of Candiano II., was 
elected Doge of Venice in 942. Among the events of his 
administration was the abduction of a party of patrician 
brides from a church by the pirates of Istria. The pirates 
were pursued and slain, and the captives recovered. 

Candiano IV., (Prerro,) a son of the preceding, be- 
came doge in 959. His tyranny provoked a revolt of the 
people, by whom he was killed in 976. 
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Candido, kan/de-do, (Pirrro,) a historical painter 
and sculptor, whose proper name was PIETER DE WITTE, 
was born at Bruges between 1540 and 1548. He went to 
Italy in early youth, and worked in Florence and Rome. 
He was invited by the Elector of Bavaria to Munich, 
where he produced his principal works (in fresco) and 
acquired a high reputation. Died at Munich in 1628. 

See MILuin, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Beaux-Arts.” 

Candido Decembrio. See DrcreMBRIO. 

Can/di-dus I-sau/rus, [K@.do¢ "Ioavpog,| a Byzantine 
historian, who lived in the reign of Anastasius, (490-518 
A.D.) He was a person of great influence, and wrote a 
Byzantine history of the period from 457 to 491. His 
work is lost; but a summary of its contents is preserved 
by Photius. 

Candish. See CAVENDISH, (THOMAS.) 

Candito. See CANpDIDO, (PIerTrRo.) 

Cand/lish, (Roperr SmirH,) a popular Scottish 
preacher of the present era, and one of the most influen- 
tial ministers of the Free Church. He was appointed to 
Saint George’s Church, Edinburgh, several years before 
the secession from the Established Church, which oc- 
curred in 1843. In the contest which resulted in that 
disruption he took a prominent part as coadjutor of Dr. 
Chalmers. He has published sermons, “Scripture 
Characters,” a ‘Treatise on the Atonement,” and other 
works. 

Candolle, de, deh kén’dol’, (AuGUSTIN PyRAMUs,) 
a distinguished botanist and naturalist, of French extrac- 
tion, was born at Geneva on the 4th of February, 1778. 
He was educated at the College of Geneva, where he re- 
ceived lessons in philosophy from the celebrated Saussure. 
In 1796 he went to Paris, to perfect himself in physical and 
medical sciences, and became a favourite pupil of the 
botanist Desfontaines. He also formed intimacies with 
Cuvier, A. von Humboldt, and Lamarck. His first pro- 
duction was ‘‘ History of Fleshy (or Succulent) Plants,” 
(‘Histoire des Plantes grasses,” 1799-1803.) He took 
his degree as doctor of medicine in Paris in 1804, pre- 
senting for his thesis an able “ Essay on the Medicinal 
Properties of Plants.” He acquired a European repu- 
tation by an improved edition of Lamarck’s “ Flora of 
France,” which he revised at the request of the author, 
and the first volume of which appeared about 1805. In 
1808 he was appointed professor of botany in the Faculty 
of Medicine at Montpellier, and director of the Botanic 
Garden. He published in 1813 his ‘‘ Elementary Theory 
of Botany,” (‘Théorie élémentaire de la Botanique,”) 
which is remarkable for profoundness of views, and 
is called by some his master-piece. In this work he 
developed his new classification of plants according to 
the natural system. In 1816 he resigned his chair 
and removed to Geneva, the citizens of which founded 
for him in 1817 a chair of natural history. Having con- 
ceived the plan of a great work which should comprise 
a description of all known plants, he published in 1818 
the first volume, with the title of ‘Natural System of 
the Vegetable Kingdom,” (“ Regni vegetabilis Systema 
naturale.”) After the publication of the second volume, 
(1821,) he discontinued this work, the plan of which 
was too vast for one man to execute. His “ Introduction 
to the Natural System of the Vegetable Kingdom,” 
(“ Prodromus Systematis naturalis Regni vegetabilis,”) 
which he began to publish in 1824, but did not live 
to finish, is a modification of the original plan, and is a 
work of great value. It presents a methodical arrange- 
ment of all known plants, by orders, genera, and spe- 
cies. He described the organs of plants, with all their 
anatomical details, and developed the doctrine of meta- 
morphosis, in his “ Vegetable Organography,” (‘‘Or- 
ganographie végétale,” 1827.) In 1828 he was elected 
a foreign associate of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, being the first botanist since Linnaeus that had 
received that honour. He published many other treat- 
ises on botany and physiology, and obtained a high repu- 
tation as a lecturer. He died at Geneva in September, 
1841. After his death his “* Prodromus” was continued 
by his son and other botanists. 

De Candolle occupies the highest rank among the 
botanists of the nineteenth century; and among those 
who have propounded new botanical theories there has 
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been none whose works have been more influential in 
promoting the philosophical tendency of the science. 

See Fiourens, ‘‘Eloge historique de P. de Candolle,” 1842, and 
an English version of the same, in the ‘‘ Smithsonian Report’? for 1859, 
p. 271; Dunat, “ Floged’A. P. Decandolle,” 1842 ; Morren, “ Notice 
sur la Vie d’A. P. Decandolle,”’ 1843 ; A. BRoNGNIART, ‘‘ Notice sur 
A. P. Decandolle,”’ 1846; DELARIvE, ‘‘A. P. Decandolle, sa Vie et 
ses Travaux,” 1851; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1833. 

Cane della Scala. See Scara. 

Caiies, kan’yés, or Cannes, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish 
monk, born at Valencia, was for many years a missionary 
at Damascus. On his return to Spain he published an 
Arabic Grammar, and a valuable “ Spanish-Latin-Arabic 
Dictionary,” (Diccionario Espafiol-Latino-Arabigo,” 
1787.) Died in 1795. 

Canetta, de, da ka-net’té, (Don ANDREA Hurtado 
de Mendoza—oor-ta/po da mén-do’th4,) Marquis, 
was appointed Viceroy of Peru about 1550. He restored 
order, and reduced several turbulent leaders to submis- 
sion. Died at Lima in 1560. 

Canevari, k4-na-va/ree, (DEMETRIO,) an Italian phy- 
sician, distinguished as a writer, was born at Genoa in 
1559; died in 1625. 

Canga Argiielles, kang’g4 ar-gwél’yés, (Josk,) a 
Spanish statesman, born in Asturias about 1770. Under 
the constitutional régime which was initiated by the revo- 
lution of 1820, he was minister of finance for a short 
period. In 1823 the absolutists obtained the ascend- 
ency, and he fled or was exiled to England, where he 
remained about seven years, and wrote several works. 
His “Dictionary of Finance” (‘Diccionario de Haci- 
enda,” 5 vols., 1828) is one of his most important pro- 
ductions. Died in 1843. 

Cange. See Du CANGE. 

Cangiage. See CAMBIASO. 

Cangiamilla, kan-ji-mél’l4, (FRANCESCO EMMANU- 
ELE,) an Italian theologian, born at Palermo in 1702. 
He wrote “‘ Embryologia Sacra,” (1751,) which was trans- 
lated into several languages. Died in 1763. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Canina, ka-nee’n4, (Luici,) CAVALIERE, an Italian 
architect and antiquary, born at Casal in 1793. He pub- 
lished several esteemed works, among which area “ Topo- 
graphical Plan (/zdicazione) of Ancient Rome,” (1831,) 
“Ancient Architecture described and illustrated by 
Monuments,” (9 vols.; 3d edition, 1844,) and “On the 
Architecture most proper for Christian Temples,” (‘ Sull’ 
Architetture pit propria dei Tempjcristiani,” 1843.) He 
was professor of architecture in the Academy of Turin. 
Died in 1856. 

Canini, k4-nee’nee, [Lat. CANIN/IuS,] (ANGELO,) an 
eminent Italian linguist and grammarian, born in Tus- 
canyin1521. He taught Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, etc. in 
Venice, Rome, and Padua, and was afterwards professor 
in the University of Paris. He published a good Greek 
Grammar, and a “ Grammar of the Syriac, Chaldee, etc.,” 
(1554.) Died in 1557. 

See Bay ez, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Canini, (GIOVANNI ANGELO,) a painter and engraver, 
born in Rome about 1620, was a pupil of Domenichino. 
He went to France with Cardinal Chigi, and, under the 
anspices of Colbert, engraved a collection of portraits ot 
the great men of antiquity. The word “iconografia,” 
(‘“‘iconography,”) invented by him, was first used in the 
title of this work. Died in 1665. 

See Lawnzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Canino, PRINCE OF. See BONAPARTE, (CHARLES 
LUCIEN.) 

Canisius, ka-nee’se-us, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch theolo- 
gian, born at Nymwegen, was eminent for his learning in 
church antiquities. He professed canon law at Ingolstadt 
about twenty years, and died in 1610, His principal work 
is entitled “Ancient Lessons,” (‘Antique Lectiones.”) 
He was a nephew of Petrus Canisius. 

Canisius, (PErRus,) a Dutch Jesuit, whose proper 
name was PIETER DE Honpvt, (deh hdnt,) was born at 
Nymwegen about 1520, He distinguished himself at the 
Council of Trent in 1545, and was appointed court 
preacher to the emperor Ferdinand I, Among his works 
is “Summa Doctrine Christiane.” Died in 1597. 


See M. Raper, ‘De Vita P. Canisii,” 1612, J. Doriany, “Vie du 
R. P, P. Canisius,” 1692; Futigatti, “ Vita del P. P. Canisio,”’ 1649. 
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Canisius-Cannius, k4-nee’se-us kAn’/ne-us, (NICO- 
LAAS,) a philologist, born at Amsterdam, was a secretary 
and friend of Erasmus, who employed him in translation 
from the Greek. Died in 1555. 

Canitz, von, fon ka/nits, (FRIEDRICH RUDOLF Lupb- 
WIG,) BARON, a German. poet, born at Berlin in 1654. 
He was appointed a councillor of state, and employed 
in diplomatic missions by the King of Prussia. He 
died in Berlin in 1699, and his poems, consisting of odes, 
satires, and elegies, were published in 1700, with the title 
of “ Nebenstunden unterschiedener Gedichte.” “The 
poems of Canitz,” says Guizot, “have neither original- 
ity nor verve ; but he had the merit of being simple and 
natural while a fantastic and rude taste prevailed among 
his contemporaries.” (“ Biographie Universelle.”) 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Canitz und Dallwitz, ka’/nits dont dal’Wits, BARON, 
a Prussian statesman and soldier, born in 1787, was 
minister of foreign affairs from 1846 to 1848. Died in 
1850. 

Ca/ni-us, (RuFus,) a Latin poet, born at Cadiz, was 
a friend of Martial. He was living in 88 A.D. 

Caflizares, de, da kan-ye-tha’rés, (Jos#,) a popular 
Spanish dramatist, born in Madrid. He excelled in 
comedy, and presents, says Velasquez, “a faithful pic- 
ture of manners in a very spirited style.” Died in 1750. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Cannabich, kan’n4-bik, (JOHANN GUNTHER FRIED- 
RICH,) a German geographer, born at Sondershausen in 
1777. He wrote a “ Manual of Geography,” (1816,) which 
soon ran through twelve editions, and other works, 

See E. Keyser, “J. G. F. Cannabich, in seinem Leben,” etc., 1854. 

Cannamares, kin-na4-ma’rés, (JUAN,) a Spaniard, 
who was executed in 1492 for attempting to kill Ferdi- 
nand V. It is supposed he was insane. 

Canne, kan, (JOHN,) an English preacher, who be- 
came the leader of the English Brownists at Amster- 
dam soon after the restoration of 1660. He published 
an esteemed edition of the Bible, with marginal notes 
and references, (1664,) which was often reprinted. 

Cannegieter, kan’neh-gee’ter, (HERMANN,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Arnheim in 1725, wrote a work on 
Roman law, (“Observationes Juris Romani,” 1768,) 
which is highly esteemed. Died in 1804. 

Cannes. See CANES. 

Can/ning, (CHARLES Fox,) LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, a 
British officer, who was aide-de-camp of the Duke of 
Wellington in the campaigns of the Peninsular war and 
at Waterloo, (1815,) where he was killed. 

Canning, (CHARLES JOHN,) VIscoUNT, the son of 
the eminent statesman George Canning, was born at 
Brompton in 1812. He succeeded to the title of Vis- 
count at the death of his mother in 1837, and joined the 
Conservative party. In 1841 he was appointed under- 
secretary of foreign affairs. In 1852 or 1853 he became 
postmaster-general, and a member of Lord Aberdeen’s 
cabinet. He succeeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor- 
General of India in 1855. His conduct in the critical 
period of the Sepoy mutiny was severely censured, in 
1858, by Lord Ellenborough, then a cabinet minister; 
but Canning vindicated himself with such success that 
his opponent resigned his office. (See ELLENBOROUGH.) 
He was succeeded by Lord Elgin about August, 1861. 
Died in England in June, 1862. 

Canning, (GEORGE,) a distinguished English states- 
man, orator, and wit, born in London on the rth of 
April, 1770, was the son of George Canning, a lawyer 
without fortune, who died in 1771. He was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, where he gained honours and began to 
write verses. In 1793 he entered Parliament as a Tory 
and supporter of Pitt, to whom he adhered constantly, 
and in 1796 was appointed under-secretary of state. The 
next year Canning, Ellis, Frere, and others began to 
issue weekly the famous series of political satires called 
“The Anti-Jacobin,” which some eminent critics have 
pronounced one of the wittiest books in the language. He 
married a rich heiress, a daughter of General John Scott, 
about 1800. His success as a parliamentary debater was 
very brilliant, and rendered him an efficient leader of his 
party. On the dissolution of Pitt’s ministry, in 18or, he 
shared the fortunes of that chief, and afterwards opposed 


the administration of Addington for several sessions. In 
April, 1807, he was appointed secretary for foreign affairs 
in the ministry of the Duke of Portland, and favoured 
the vigorous prosecution of the war against France. “If 
ever a man was made for the service and salvation of a 
party,” says Brougham, “Canning seemed raised up for 
that of the Tories.” This party, however, preferred to 
follow Lord Castlereagh, who was secretary of war. A 
dispute between these rivals, in 1809, led to a challenge 
from Castlereagh, and an exchange of shots, by which 
Canning was slightly wounded. In consequence of this 
affair he retired or was dismissed from the cabinet. He 
made, in 1812, eloquent pleas for Catholic emancipation, 
to which cause at various times he rendered important 
services; but he constantly opposed parliamentary re- 
form. The city of Liverpool elected him as its repre- 
sentative in 1812, and at several successive elections. 
He was censured for serving under his successful rival 
Castlereagh, who in 1814 gave him an unimportant mis- 
sion to Portugal. He was appointed Governor-Genera: 
of India in 1822; but, while he was preparing for the 
voyage, Castlereagh committed suicide, and Canning 
succeeded his late rival as secretary of foreign affairs ia 
the cabinet of Lord Liverpool, in September, 1822. His 
policy in the latter years of his life was more liberal than 
that of other Tory leaders. In April, 1827, he was ap- 
pointed first lord of the treasury, or premier, in place 
of Lord Liverpool. The Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Eldon, and the other ministers having resigned in con- 
sequence of that change, Canning was compelled to re- 
sort to the support of the Whigs, some of whom accepted 
office under him. His health had been feeble for some 
time when he made his last speech in Parliament in June, 
1827, and he died in August of that year, leaving a son, 
Charles John, Lord Canning. 

“His declamation,” says Brougham, “though often 
powerful, always beautifully ornate, never deficient in 
admirable diction, was certainly not of the highest class. 
Of his powers of argumentation, his capacity for the pur- 
suits of abstract science, his genius for adorning the least 
attractive subjects, there remains an imperishable record 
in his celebrated speeches on the ‘Currency,’ of all his 
efforts the most brilliant and the most happy.” He 
made an important change in the foreign policy of Eng- 
land, in consequence of which that country ceased to be 
subservient to the designs of the Holy Alliance. 

See Ropert Bett, ‘ Life of Canning,” 1846; A. G. STAPLETON, 
“The Political Life of George Canning,” 1831 and 1859; ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of William Jerdan,” vol. ii. ; BrouGuam, “Statesmen of 
the Time of George III.;’? W. T. Kruse, ‘‘Canning’s Denkmal, 
etc.,” 1827; RuEpER, ‘‘G. Canning, seine Leben, seine Politik, etc.,” 
1827; Reps, ‘‘Memoirs of G. Canning,” 2 vols., 1828; ‘* Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica;” ‘Edinburgh Review’? for November, 1822; 
“Foreign Quarterly” for October, 1831, 

Canning, (SrRATFORD.) See STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE. 

Cano, k4’no, (ALONZO,) one of the greatest artists 
that Spain has produced, born at Granada about 1600, 
was a painter, sculptor, and architect. He has been 
called the Michael Angelo of Spain. He studied paint- 
ing under Pacheco and Juan de Castillo, and sculpture 
under Montanes. Having acquired a high reputation, 
he went to Madrid, and in 1638 received from Philip IV. 
the title of painter to the king. He painted many pieces 
for the churches of Seville, Madrid, Granada, ete. A 
“Conception of the Virgin,” at Granada, is called his 
master-piece. It is reported that on his death-bed he re- 
fused the crucifix presented to him by a priest, onaccount 
of its bad workmanship. Died in 1664. 

See QuiLuieT, “ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols ;”? Bryan, 
“Dictionary of Painters.” 

Cano, [Lat. Ca’nus,] (MELCHIOR,) a Spanish theo- 
logian, born at Tarancon in 1523, entered the order of 
Saint Dominic. In 1546 he became professor of theology 
in the University of Salamanca, He opposed the Jesuits, 
and discountenanced absurd scholastic questions, His 
treatise “‘On Theological Subjects” (“De Locis theo- 
logicis”) is highly commended for its sentiments and 
style. He wrote some other works on theology. Died 
in 1560. 

Cano, del, dél k4’/no, (SEBASTIAN,) a Spanish navi- 
gator, born in Guipuzcoa, is said to have been the first 
who circumnayigated the globe. He was captain of one 
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of the ships under Magellan when the latter was killed 
at the Philippine Isles, and, returning in the Victory by 
the Cape of Good Hope, he arrived in’ Spain in 1522. 
Died in 1526. : 

See F. pe Navarrete, ‘‘ Relaciones de Viages,”’ etc. 


Cano de Arevalo, k4’/no da 4-ra-va/lo, (JUAN,) a 
Spanish painter, born in 1656; died in 1696. 

Canonica, k4-non/e-k4, (LurG1,) an eminent Italian 
architect, born at Milan about 1742, designed several 
theatres in Milan, Mantua, and Brescia. His most re- 
markable works are the Palazzo Orsini, the Casa Ca- 
nonica, (his own mansion,) and the amphitheatre of the 
Porta Vercellina at Milan. Died in 1834. 

See Nactmr, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Ca-non/i-cus, an Indian chief of the Narragansett 
tribe, was born about 1565. He was a friend of Roger 
Williams, to whom:he gave a large tract of land. Died 
in 1647. 

Canonieri, k4&-no-ne-a/ree, [Lat. CANONE/RIUS,] 
(PirrrRo ANDREA,) an Italian physician and doctor of 
law, born at Genoa, flourished about 1600. 

Canoppi, k4-nop’pee, (ANYToNTO,) a skilful Italian 
scene-painter, born in 1773, practised his art for several 
years in Venice and Mantua. When Italy became sub- 
ject to the power of the French, whom he had opposed, 
Canoppi fled to Vienna. In 1807 he removed to Mos- 
cow, where he decorated the hall of the senate and some 
private palaces. He painted for the theatre of Saint 
Petersburg many scenes, which are greatly admired, and 
wrote several treatises on art. Died in 1832. 

Ca-no’pus or Ca-no/bus, a water-god of Egyptian 
mythology, whose figure was represented on water-vessels. 

Canova, ka-no/v4, (AN'roNnro,) a celebrated Italian 
sculptor, born at Possagno, in Venetia, on the Ist of 
November, 1757, was the son of P. Canova, an architect 
and sculptor. He received lessons in art in the studios 
of Torretti and Ferrari, of Venice. Having produced 
about 1778 a group of ‘ Deedalus and Icarus,” which was 
much admired at Venice, he exhibited the same at Rome 
the next year. Gavin Hamilton, who was a high author- 
ity in art, praised his success in copying nature, and en- 
couraged his innate aspirations towards the classic and 
ideal style. In 1782 he removed his studio to Rome, 
and increased his celebrity by his group of ‘Theseus 
and the Minotaur,” which announced the regeneration of 
modern sculpture. Then followed a monument of Pope 
Clement XIV., (1787,) and numerous groups of subjects 
from ancient mythology, among which are “Cupid and 
Psyche,” “The Graces,” and ‘Venus and Adonis.” In 
1802 he was invited to Paris by Bonaparte, of whom he 
executed an admirable statue, which came into the pos- 
session of the Duke of Wellington. He was chosen an 
associate of the Institute of France. In 1805 he pro- 
duced an exquisite figure of Venus Victorious,” with 
the features of Pauline Bonaparte. In 1810 he went to 
Paris to make the portrait of the empress Maria Louisa. 
On his return to Rome he was chosen president of the 
Academy of Saint Luke. In 1815 the pope sent him to 
reclaim the works of art of which the French had de- 
spoiled the galleries of Italy. Soon after this event he 
received the title of Marquis of Ischia. He afterwards 
executed a statue of Washington, which is not unworthy 
of his fame. Having produced fifty statues, as many 
busts, besides numerous cenotaphs, groups, etc., he died 
at Venice in October, 1822, with the reputation of the 
greatest sculptor of his age. 

See Missrrint, ‘‘ Vita di Canova,” 1827; CrcoGnara, “ Vita di 
Canova,” 1823; QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘Canova et ses Ou- 
vrages,”? 1836; ‘“‘ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Canova,” 
by Retvery and De Laroucue, 1825; J. S. Memes, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Antonio Canova,” Edinburgh, 1825; ‘f Encyclopedia Britannica ;” 
Fernow, “‘ Ueber den Bildhauer Canova,” 1806; G. Rosint, ‘‘ Saggio 
sulla Vita di A. Canova,” 1825. 

Canovai, k4-no-va/ee, almost ka-no-vi’, (STANISLAO,) 
a learned Italian priest, born at Florence in 1740. He 
taught mathematics at Cortona and Parma. In 1788 
he produced a prize essay in support of the claim of 
Americus Vespucius as the first discoverer of America. 
Canoyai and Gaetan del Ricco translated La Caille’s 
“Elements of Mathematics. He published other es- 
teemed works. Died in 1811. 

See Pozzerti, “ Elogio di S. Canovai,”’ 1812. 
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Canrobert, k6N’ro’bair’, (FRANGOIS CERTAIN,) a 
French marshal, born in Brittany in 1809. He entered 
the army about 1828, distinguished himself at the siege 
of Constantine in 1837, and was rapidly promoted. He 
fought many campaigns in Algeria, and in 1850 returned 
to France with the rank of general of brigade. Soon 
after that date he became aide-de-camp to Louis Napo- 
leon, and was made a general of division in 1853. He 
commanded the first division of the army sent to the 
Crimea in 1854, and was wounded at the battle of the 
Alma. On the death of Saint-Arnaud in September, 
the chief command devolved on Canrobert, who, in con- 
junction with Lord Raglan, began the siege of Sebastopol. 
He was wounded at Inkerman, November 5, 1854. ‘The 
ill success of the allies, and the difficulty arising from a 
divided command, rendered his position so painful that 
he resigned to Pelissier the chief command of the French 
army in May, 1855. He received a marshal’s baton in 
1856, and in the spring of 1859 was assigned to the third 
corps of the army of the Alps. He commanded the re- 
serve at Solferino, June, 1859. _ 

See VAPEREAU, “ Dictionnaire des Contemporains.”’ 

Canstatt, kAn’stat, (IAARL FRIEDRICH,) a German 
physician and medical writer, born at Ratisbon in 1807, 
became professor at Erlangen. Died in 1850, 

Canstein, von, fon kan/stin, (CARL HILDEBRAND,) 
Baron, a German philanthropist, born at Lindenberg in 
1667, was the founder of the Canstein Bible Society of 
Halle. Desiring to diffuse Christian principles, he raised 
a fund to print the Bible about 1712. The enterprise was 
very successful, and millions of Bibles and New Testa- 
ments were printed and sold at Jowprices. Died in 1719. 

See Aucusr H, Franckgz, ‘‘ Memoria Cansteiniana,’’ 1722. 

Cant. See Kanv. 

Cant, (ANDREW,) an eminent Scottish minister, who 
in the reign of Charles I. zealously supported the Cove- 
nant. In 1640 he was one of the chaplains of the army 
of Covenanters, and about the same time became minis- 
ter of Aberdeen. He is said to have been a royalist in 
the civil war. He died about 1664. According to the 
“ Spectator,” No. 147, the word cazf originated in his 
affected tone. 

See Cuampers, ‘“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” | 

Cant, kant, (AREND,) a Dutch anatomist, died young, 
at Dort, in 1723. 

Cantacuzene. See CANTACUZENUS. 

Can-ta-cu-ze/nus, Anglicized as Can’ta-cu-zéne’ 
[Gr. Kavtaxovgyvoc; Fr. CANTACUZENE, k6n’ta‘kii’zan’, | 
(JOHN,) a Byzantine emperor of superior talents, prime 
minister in the reign of Andronicus IIL, who died in 

341, leaving a son, John Paleologus, aged nine years, 
during whose minority Cantacuzene was regent. Apo- 
caucus and the empress-mother Anne having conspired 
against him, he appealed to arms, and was proclaimed 
emperor by his partisans. After a civil war of several 
years, Anne and her son agreed, in 1347, to receive him 
as a partner in the empire. The quarrel, however, was 
renewed a few years later, and the nation fell into such 
disorder that Cantacuzene abdicated in 1355 and became 
a monk. He wrote a work on Byzantine History from 
1320 to 1357. 

See Parisor, “Cantacuzéne Homme d’Etat et Historien,” 1845. 

Cantacuzenus, (MATTHEW,) a son of the preceding, 
born about 1325. He continued the civil war after his 
father’s abdication, was taken prisoner, and compelled by 
John Palzologus to enter a cloister. 

Can-ta-cu-ze/nus or Can’ta-cu-zéne’, (SERBAN,) 
Prince of Wallachia, claimed to be descended from the 
emperor John Cantacuzene. He designed to liberate 
Wallachia from the Turkish yoke, and formed an alliance 
with the Czar of Russia. While he was preparing for 
hostilities, he died about 1685; and it was reported that 
he was poisoned by his nephew, Constantine Brancovan 
Bessaraba. 

Cantacuzenus or Cantacuzene, (STEPHEN,) a son 
of Constantine Cantacuzene, became Vaivode of Walla- 
chia in 1714. He was deposed by the Turks, and put to 
death, in 1716. ’ 

Canta-Gallina, k4n’t4 g4l-lee’/n4, (REMI,) an Italian 
painter and engraver, was, according to some writers, the 
master of Callot. Died at Florence about 1630. 
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Cantalicio, k4n-ta-lee’cho, [Lat. CanrTatyg/IUs,] 

(GIovANNI Bartista,) a Latin poet, surnamed IL Va- 
LENTINO, (él va-lén-tee’no,) was born at Cantalice. He 
wrote a poem of which the “Great Captain” Gonsalvo 
was the hero, and many epigrams. Died about 1514. 
_ Cantarini, k4n-t4-ree’nee, (SIMONE,) an eminent Ital- 
ian painter and engraver, called THE PESARESE, or SI- 
MONE DA PESARO, (se-mo’nda d4 pa’s4-ro,) was born at 
Pesaro in 1612. He studied under Guido Reni at Bo- 
logna, and in some respects rivalled that master. He 
worked in Rome, Mantua, and Verona, his quarrelsome 
temper, it is said, preventing him from remaining long 
in one place. Among his master-pieces are a “San 
Domenico” and a ‘‘ Magdalene.” He painted portraits 
with success, and was an excellent colorist. Died at 
Verona in 1648. 


See Ticozzz, “‘ Dizionario ;”? LAnzt, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Cante del Gabrielli d’Agobbio, k4n’ta dél g4-bre- 
el’lee di-gob’be-o, an Italian leader of the Guelph party, 
notorious for his cruelty. He became podesta of Flor- 
ence in 1301, and banished numerous citizens, among 
whom was the poet Dante, 

Cantel, kén‘tél’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French Jesuit 
and scholar, born in 1645, was employed on the editions 
of Latin authors for the education of the dauphin. He 
published Justin, (1677,) and Valerius Maximus, (1679,) 
with notes. Died in 1684. 

Cantemir or Kantemir, kan/teh-mir or kan’teh- 
meer, (ANTIOCHUS,) PRINCE, an eminent writer, born at 
Constantinople about 1709, was a son of Demetrius Can- 
temir, noticed below. He was educated in Russia. He 
wrote a number of satires which are remarkable for good 
sense and which contributed to polish the Russian lan- 
guage. About 1736 he was sent to Paris as Russian 
ambassador. He translated several Latin and French 
works into Russian. He died in 1744, leaving a high 
reputation as a poet, a diplomatist, and a man. Brock- 
haus’s “Conversations-Lexikon” gives his name as 
KANTEMIR, (CONSTANTINOS DEMETRIOS.) 

See a “ Notice sur Cantemir,” prefixed to Guasco’s French ver- 
sion of his Satires, 1750. 

Cantemir, (DEMETRIUS,) an eminent historian and 
. Orientalist, born in 1673, was a son of the Vaivode or 
Governor of Moldavia. In 1710 he was appointed Vai- 
vode of Moldavia by the Turkish Sultan, and in 1711 he 
made an alliance with Peter thé Great, then at war with 
the Turks. He was driven out of Moldavia in the same 
year, and afterwards lived in Russia. He wrote, besides 
other works, a ‘“‘ History of the Origin and Decay of the 
Ottoman Empire,” (in Latin,) which is highly esteemed 
and has been translated into several languages. Died 
in 1723. 

See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Canter, kin’ter, [Lat. CANTE’RuS,] (THEODORUS,) a 
Dutch scholar, brother of Willem, noticed below, born 
at Utrecht in 1545. He became a consul in 1588, and 
governor in 1594. He published “Various Readings,” 
(“ Variz Lectiones,” 1574,) which was commended by 
Scaliger. Died in 1617. 

See “ Scaligerana ;”” Burmann, ‘‘ Trajectum eruditum.”” 

Canter, [Lat. CANrrE’RuS,] (WILLEM,) an able Dutch 
critic and philologist, born at Utrecht in 1542, is said to 
have had no passion except for study. He became a 
resident of Louvain, and published several philological 
works, one of which, entitled “ New Readings,” (“Nove 
Lectiones,”) “ deserves especial notice as almost the first 
effort of an art which,” says Hallam, “has done much 
for ancient literature,—that of restoring a corrupt text, 
through conjecture guided by skilful sagacity, and upon 
principles which we may call scientific.” (“Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe.”) He also published good 
editions of A&schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Died 
at Louvain in 1575. 

See Metcuior Apam, ‘Vite Philosophorum;’? De Tuou, 
“ Bloges ;?? Nic#ron, “Mémoires.” 

Canterbury, kan’/ter-ber-e, (CHARLES MANNERS 
SUTTON,) VISCOUNT, an English statesman, son of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, born in 1780. He entered 
Parliament in 1807, and was elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1817. He performed the duties of this 
office with dignity until 1835, and passed into the House 
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of Lords with the title of Viscount Canterbury. He 
died in 1845, and left his title to his son, Charles John. 

Canterzani, kan-tér-dz4/nee, (SEBASTIANO,) an Ital- 
ian mathematician, born at Bologna in 1734. He was 
professor of mathematics in the University of Bologna 
for nearly forty years, beginning at 1760. He wrote able 
elementary treatises on geometry, arithmetic, etc., and 
became president of the Institute of his native city. Died 
in 1819. 

See Scutasst, ‘f Elogium S. Canterzani,’ 1819. 

Can/tha-rus, [Ké@0apoc,] a Greek sculptor, born at 
Sicyon, lived about 260 B.c. 

Cantillon, kén’te’ydn’, (PHILIP,) a merchant, who 
removed from London to Paris, where he established a 
banking-house and became rich. It is said he was mur- 
dered by his valet in London in 1733. He had written an 
“Essay on Commerce,” and “ Analysis of Trade, Com- 
merce, Coin, etc.,” which were printed after his death. 

See Grimm, ‘‘Correspondance.’’ 

Cantipratenus or Cantipratensis. 
CANTIPRATENSIS. 

Can-ti-une’u-la, the Latin name of CLAUDE CHAN- 
SONNETTE, (kl6d shén’so’nét’,) an eloquent lawyer, born 
at Metz. He studied at Leipsic and Bale: the latter 
city, in 1519, founded for him a chair of law. Erasmus 
praised the purity and dignity of his Latin style. The 
Emperor of Germany employed him in several important 
negotiations. He died about 1560, leaving a few legal 
treatises. 


See Erasmus, ‘‘De Cicerone ;””) Mretcutor Apam, “ Vite Juris- 
consultorum Germaniz,”’ etc. 


Canton, kan/ton, (JOHANN GABRIEL,) a German 
painter, born at Vienna in 1710; died in 1753. 

Can/ton, (JOHN,) an English natural philosopher, 
born at Stroud in 1718, lived mostly in London, where 
he taught school many years. He was the first person 
in England who verified Franklin’s hypothesis that light- 
ning is identical with the electric fluid, (1752.) He had 
previously made some discoveries in electricity, which 
procured him a Fellowship in the Royal Society about 
1750. In 1765 that society awarded him a gold medal 
for his demonstration that water is compressible. He 
wrote several treatises, which are inserted in the “ Philo- 
sophic Transactions.” Died in 1772. 

See ‘‘ Life of Canton,”’ by his son, in ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 

Cantoni, k4n-to’nee, (SIMONE,) an Italian architect, 
born at Maggio, became a resident of Milan, where he 
erected some fine edifices, among which are the Palazzo 
Serbelloni and Palazzo Mellerio. He also designed the 
ducal palace at Genoa. Died in 1818. 

Cantu, kan-too’, (CESARE,) a popular Italian historian, 
born at Brivio, near Milan, in 1805. About the age of 
eighteen he became professor of belles-lettres at Son- 
drio, and afterwards resided in Milan. He published 
in 1842 an “Essay on the History of Lombardy in the 
Seventeenth Century.” For the liberal ideas expressed 
in this, he was imprisoned one year. His great work is 
his “ Universal History,” (‘‘ Storia universale,” 20 vols., 
1837-42,) which has been very successful and has been 
translated into English and French. He also wrote a 
“ History of Italian Literature,” several popular hymns 
and poems, and an educational work called “Juvenile 
Readings,” (‘* Letture giovanili,”) which has passed 
through more than thirty editions. His style is regarded 
as a model. In the revolution of 1848 he acted with 
the Liberal party. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cant/well, (ANDREw,) an Irish physician, born in 
Tipperary, graduated at Montpellier, in France, in 
1729. He was received as doctor in the faculty of Paris 
in 1742, and was chosen professor of surgery in that city 
in 1750. He wrote several professional treatises. Died 
about 1764. 

See Exoy, “Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 

Cantwell, (ANDREW SAMUEL MICHAEL,) a son of the 
preceding, translated into French Gibbon’s “ History,” 
and other popular English works. He became librarian 
to the Hépital des Invalides, Paris, where he died in 1802. 

Canuel, ka/nii’él’, (Stmon,) a French general, born in 
Poitou in 1767, was commandant at Lyons under the 
Directory. Died in 1841. 


’ 
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Canus. See CANo, 

Canut, the French of CANuTE, which see. 

Canute, ka-niit’, originally Cnut, Knut, or Knud, 
[Danish pron. knoot or knooD; Fr. CANuT,-ka’nii’,] the 
second king of Denmark of that name, and the conqueror 
of England, was the son of Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
who, after subjecting a great part of England, died in 
1014. Canute was then proclaimed king by the Danish 
army, and after the death of Edmund Ironside, in 1016, 
the whole Anglo-Saxon nation submitted to his sway. He 
married Emma, the widow of Ethelred IL., and gained 
the favour of his subjects by his prudent policy and 
monastic piety. He founded several monasteries, and 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. Denmark and Norway 
were also under the dominion of Canute, who was the 
most powerful monarch of his time. The memorable 
manner in which he rebuked the flattery of his courtiers, 
who said that all things were possible to him, is thus re- 
lated by Hume: “He ordered his chair to be set on the 
sea-shore while the tide was rising, and, as the waters 
approached, commanded them to retire, and obey him 
who was the lord of the ocean. When the sea still ad- 
vanced, and began to wash him, he turned to his courtiers, 
and remarked that power resided with one Being alone, 
who could say to the ocean, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
He died in 1036, leaving three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and 
Hardicanute. 

See Hume, “ History of England,” vol. i. chap. ii. ; FREEMAN, 
** Norman Conquest,”’ vol. i. chaps. v. and vi. 

Canute III., a king of Denmark, known as SAINT 
CANUTE, was the son of Sweyn II., and grandson of the 
preceding. He succeeded his elder brother, Harold, in 
1080. His partiality to the clergy and severity to the 
people produced great disaffection, which grew at last 
into a revolt. Canute was assassinated at Odense in 
1086, and left the crown to his brother, Eric the Good. 

See ANNIBALE ApaAmt, “‘ Vita del Re S. Canuto,”’ 1682; BrrcnE- 
Rop, ‘““K. Knud des helliges Historie,”? 1773; MATTHEW OF WEsT- 
MINSTER, “‘ Flores Historiarum.” 

Canute IV. (or V. according to some authorities) was 
son of Prince Magnus, and grandson of Nicholas, King 
of Denmark. At the abdication of Eric in 1147, Canute 
and Sweyn (or Suenon) III. disputed for the crown of 
Denmark by civil war, in which the former was defeated, 
but retained a part of the kingdom. He was assassin- 
ated by order of Sweyn in 1156. 

Canute V., King of Denmark, the eldest son of Val- 
demar J., was born in 1162, and ascended the throne at 
his father’s death in 1182. He subdued Mecklenburg, 
and took the title of King of the Slaves and Vandals. 
He refused to take part in the crusade which the pope 
promoted about 1186. Afterwards he waged a success- 
ful war against Adolph, Duke of Holstein, whom he took 
prisoner. Under his wise reign Denmark was more 
prosperous and powerful than it had ever been. He 
died in 1202, and was succeeded by his brother, Valde- 
mar II. 

See Hovperc, ‘‘ Danmarks Riges Historie ;”” Saxo GRAMMATI- 
cus, ‘‘ Danorum Regum Historia.” 

Canute, ka-niit’, of Sweden, was the son of Eric IX., 
King of Sweden, who was killed in 1160. Charles Sver- 
kerson then reigned, by the choice of the bishops and 
nobles, until 1168, when Canute defeated him in battle, 
killed him, and became king. His reign was mostly 
peaceful. He died in 1199, and Jeft a son, Eric X. 

Canuti, ki-noo’tee, (DOMENICO ManrtA,) a skilful 
Italian fresco-painter, born at Bologna in 1620, was a 
pupil of Guido. He excelled in composition and fore- 
shortening, and was a skilful engraver. Died in 1684. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Canz, kants, (ISRAEL GOTTLIEB,) a German philo- 
sopher, born at Heinsheim in 1690. “ He was,” says 
Guizot, ‘one of the most profound disciples of Wolf, and 
was successively professor of eloquence, philosophy, and 
theology in his native city.” According to another ac- 
count, he occupied these chairs in Tiibingen instead of 
Heinsheim. He published many works, one of which, 
entitled “ The Use or Advantage of the Leibnitzian and 
Wolfian Philosophy in Theology,” (“ Philosophie Leib- 
nitziane et Wolfianzee Usus in Theologia,”) contributed 
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much to the diffusion of the philosophy of Leibnitz and ° 
Wolf in Germany. Died in 1753. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’’ ADELUNG, 
Supplement to J6cHER’s “‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Cap, kap, (PAuL AN'rornr,) a French pharmacist 
and naturalist, born at Macon in 1788. He published a 
prize memoir “On the Classification of Medicaments,” 
(1823,) a “ History of Pharmacy,” (1851,) anda ‘Museum 
of Natural History,” (1853.) 

Capaccio, k4-pat’cho, (GiuLIO CESARE,) an Italian 
writer, born at Campagna about 1560, was for thirty years 
secretary of the city of Naples. He wrote a “ History 
of Naples,” “The Secretary,” and other works. Died 
in 1631. 

Capanée. See CAPANEUS. 

Cap/a-netis, [Gr. Kanavetc ; Fr. CAPANEE, k@’pa/nd’, | 
an Argive hero, was a son of Hipponous, and one of the 
seven chiefs who led an expedition against Thebes to 
restore Polynices. The poets relate that he was killed 
at Thebes by a thunderbolt of Jupiter, whom he had 
offended by impiety. 

Capasso, k4-p4s’so, (NiccoLé,) a Neapolitan poet, 
born at Fratta in 1671, was professor of civi] and canon 
law in the University of Naples. His version of Homer’s 
“liad” is called his master-piece, and displays original 
genius, though not much like the Iliad itself. ‘His 
style,” says Ginguené, “is regarded as among the most 
sprightly and piquant.” Died in 1746. 

See Tipapo, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Capdueil, de, deh kap’dul’ or k&p’du’ye, or Cap- 
duelh, k&p’dii’él’, (Pons,) a French troubadour of noble 
birth, who preached a crusade, in favour of which he also 
composed poems. He afterwards joined the crusade 
which was conducted by Philip Augustus about 1190. 

Capece, k4-pa/cha, or Capecio, k4-pa’cho, [Lat. Ca- 
pyg’ius; Fr. Carkcr, k&’pass’,] (SCIPIONE,) an eminent 
Latin poet, was professor of Jaw in the University of 
Naples. His principal poem, “On the First Principles 
of Things,” (“De Principiis Rerum,” 1546,) was much 
admired, and compared to the great work of Lucretius. 
The versification and Latinity are better than the phi- 
losophy, which teaches that air is the principle of all 
things. He also wrote elegies and epigrams, a poem on 
John the Baptist, and a legal treatise. Died about 1562. , 

See Bayre, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Capece-Latro, k4-pa’cha 14’tro, (GIUSEPPE,) a liberal 
Italian prelate, born in Naples in 1744, bectame Arch- 
bishop of Tarentum. He wrote a treatise against the 
celibacy of priests, which attracted much attention, and 
other works. He was minister of the interior under 
Joseph Bonaparte and Murat between 1808 and 1815. 
Died in 1836. 

See Niccoid CanptA, “‘ Elogio storico di G. Capecelatro, 
Erscuo und Gruner, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Capefigue, kap’fég’, (BAPTISTE HONORE RAYMOND,) 
a French historian and editor of the royalist party, was 
born at Marseilles in 1801. He became a resident of 
Paris in 1821, and soon after that date editor of the ‘‘ Quo- 
tidienne.” He subsequently wrote for the ‘*Temps,” 
the “Courrier,” the “Gazette de France,” and other 
journals, some of which he edited. He has produced 
a great number of historical works, among which are a 
“History of Philippe Auguste,” (1829,) “Europe during 
the Consulate and the Empire,” (1839-41,) ‘‘ History of © 
the Restoration,” (1842,) and “Europe since the Acces- 
sion of Louis Philippe,” (10 vols., 1849.) Before the 
revolution of 1848 he had free access to the archives of 
state. He is charged with favouring absolutism in his 
writings. 4 

See QuEraArRD, ‘‘La France Littéraire;” “Edinburgh Review”’ 
for April, 1836; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review,” 1843. 

Cap’el, (ArrHUR,) LorpD, an English cavalier of 
Hertfordshire, who was elected a member of Parliament 
in 1640. After acting with the popular party, he turned 
royalist, and was created Baron Capel in 1641. In the 
civil war he held a high command in the royalist army, 
and was appointed a counsellor of the Prince of Wales. 
After having made peace, or “compounded,” with Par- 
liament, he joined another revolt in 1648, was taken by 
Fairfax, tried for treason, and executed in 1649. 

See Hume, ‘ History of England.” 
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Capel, (ArrHuR,) Earl of Essex, the eldest son of 
the preceding, was born in 1635. He was created Earl 
of Essex by Charles II. in 1661, and sent on an embassy 
to Denmark in 1670. In 1672 he was made a privy 
councillor, and lord lieutenant of Ireland. His eloquence 
and knowledge of law rendered him one of the most 
influential members of the House of Lords. He after- 
wards became an opponent of the court, and in 1683 
was committed to the Tower on a suspicion of compli- 
city in the Rye-House Plot. A few days after this event 
he was found dead, having, according to the verdict of 
the coroner’s inquest, committed suicide. 

See Macautay’s ‘‘ History of England,” vols. i. and iii. 

Cap’ell, (EpwWarp,) an English critic, born at Troston, 
Suffolk, in 1713, was distinguished as a commentator on 
Shakspeare. He lived chiefly at Hastings and London, 
and spent many years in preparing an edition of Shak- 
speare, which was published in 1767. The text of this 
edition is said to be one of the purest extant, He wrote 
or edited several other works, one of which is “The 
School of Shakspeare.” Died in 1781. 

See “ Biographia Dramatica;”? ErscH und Gruper, “Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Capell, de, (BRooKE A.,) was author of “Travels 
through Sweden, Norway, and Finmark to the North 
Cape,” (London, 1823,) and other works. 

See “London Quarterly Review” for October, 1823. 


Capell Lofft. See Lorrr. 

Capella, ka-pel/]4, (GALEAzzo FLAVIO CAPRA,) an 
Italian historian, born at Milan in 1487. He became 
secretary of state to Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, who 
employed him in important missions. He was the orator 
of the emperor Maximilian, and was retained in his office 
when Charles V. became master of Milan. Capella wrote 
several valuable works, among which are a “ History of 
the Wars of the Milanese from 1521 to 1530,” (in Latin,) 
and a “ History of Francis Sforza,” (1535.) He died in 
1537- 

See GinGuENng#, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Ca-pel’la, (Marrianus MINEuS FELIx,) a Latin 
writer, of whose personal history nothing is known, is 
supposed to have lived about 500 A.D. His great work, 
entitled “Satyricon,” was a voluminous compilation, 

‘somewhat like an encyclopaedia of the seven liberal arts, 
(Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Arithmetic, and Music,) and was highly esteemed and 
used in the schools of the middle ages. It was a medley 
of prose and verse, written in an unclassic, pretentious 
style. Some persons suppose that Copernicus found the 
germ of his system in a passage of this work which 
teaches that Mercury and Venus revolve around the sun, 

See Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca mediz et infime Atatis;’’ Erscu 
und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Capellen, van, van k4-pel/len, (GoDARD ALEXANDER 
GERARD PHILIPPUS,) BARON, an able Dutch statesman, 
born in 1778. He was appointed minister of the interior 
in 1809 by Louis Bonaparte, and resigned on the abdi- 
cation of that king in 1810. In 1814 he became minister 
of the colonies under William I. He was Governor- 
General of the Dutch East Indies for five or more years, 
ending in 1826. In 1838 he attended the coronation of 
Queen Victoria as ambassador extraordinary, and in 1840 
became grand chamberlain to William II. Died in 1848. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Capellen, van, (ROBERT GASPARD BURNE,) one of 
the chiefs of the popular party in Holland, was born at 
Zutphen in 1743. He entered the States of Guelderland 
in 1771, and when the Prince of Orange aspired to abso- 
lute power he put himself at the head of the opposition. 
He was sentenced to death as a traitor in 1788; but he 
had escaped to France, where he died in 1798. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Capellen, van, (THEODORUS FREDERIK,) a Dutch 
admiral, of the same family as the preceding, born about 
1760. As rear-admiral he commanded in 1799 a Dutch 
fleet, which, when attacked by the English, he surren- 
dered without a battle. He resided in England from 
that time until 1813, when he returned home with the 
Prince of Orange and was made vice-admiral. In 1816 
he commanded the Dutch fleet which co-operated with 
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the English in the famous attack on Algiers, and was 
praised by Lord Exmouth for his conduct in that action, 
Died in 1824. 

Capello. See CapPpELLo, (BERNARDO and Marco.) 

Capello, ka-pel/lo, (BIANCA,) an ambitious and fas- 
cinating woman, born of a noble family in Venice. In 
1563 she eloped to Florence with Pietro Bonaventuri, 
who had obtained her consent by false pretences. She 
soon formed a /azson with Francis de’ Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, to whom she was privately married in 1578, 
This marriage was afterwards avowed by him, and am- 
bassadors were sent from Venice to Florence to solem- 
nize the adoption of Bianca as the daughter of Saint 
Mark. She is accused of ordering or instigating the 
assassination of several persons. Died in 1587. 

See Srsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes;”? G. R. DE 
San-SEVERINO, “Storia della Vita e Morte di B. Capello,” 1776, and 
French version of the same, 1779; CicoGna, ‘‘B. Capello; Cenni 
storici critici,”’ 1828; S1EBENKEES, “‘ Lebensbeschreibung der B. Ca- 
pello,’? 1789, and English version of the same, 1797; CARLO Botra, 
“*B. Capello,”’ 1838. 

Caperan, k&ap’rén’, (ARNAUD THOMAS,) a French 
Orientalist and priest, born at Dol in 1754, was preceptor 
of Chateaubriand. He left several works on Oriental 
languages. Died in 1826. 

Ca’pers, (WILLIAM,) an American Methodist bishop, 
born in South Carolina in 1790, preached several years 
at Charleston. He was editor of the ‘‘ Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate,” and was elected a bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South in 1846. Died in 1855. 

Ca’pet, (Hucu,) [Fr. Hucurs Capet,* hiig ka’pd’, | 
King of France, was the head of the third dynasty, and 
the ancestor of thirty-two French kings. He was the son 
of Hugh the Great, Count of Paris, and was born about 
940 A.D. At the death of Louis V., the last of the Care 
lovingians, in 987, he assumed royal power, and obtained 
the suffrages of the assembled barons ; but his crown was 
disputed by Charles of Lorraine, the legitimate heir of 
the Jast dynasty. Having defeated Charles in battle, he 
afterwards possessed the throne in peace, and, by mode- 
ration and policy, confirmed his power, which at first was 
hardly superior to that of the nobles whose choice had 
made him king. Paris was chosen as the capital of his 
kingdom. His posterity continued to reign in France 
until the Revolution of 1789. He died in 996, and was 
succeeded by his son Robert. 

See GUILLAUME DE JumiiGES; CApEricup, ‘‘ Hugues Capet et 
le troisiéme Race,’’ 4 vols., 1836; Stsmonpi, ‘‘ Histoire des Fran- 
gais ;’ Devismes, ‘‘ Hugues Capet; Fragment historique,” 1804. 

Capilupi, k&-pe-loo’pee, (CAMILLO,) a native of Man- 
tua, wrote a famous work called the “Stratagem of 
Charles IX. against the Huguenots,” (1572,) in which 
he justified the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew and 
argued that it was premeditated. Cardinal Lorraine, 
who was then in Rome, endeavoured to suppress this 
book, from motives of policy. 

See De Tuovu, ‘‘ Historia.” 

Capilupi, (LELio,) an Italian writer, brother of the 
preceding, born at Mantua in 1498; died in 1560. 

Capistrano, da, da k&-pés-tra’/no, written also Ca- 
pistran, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian monk, eminent for his 
talents and virtues, was born at Capistrano, in the Abruzzi, 
in 1385. He preached with honour in the chief cities 
of Italy and Germany, and was employed as legate and 
nuncio by several popes. When Belgrade was besieged 
by the Sultan in 1456, he shut himself up in that city, and 
by his zeal contributed greatly to its successful defence. 
He wrote ‘‘ The Mirror of Conscience,” (‘‘ Speculum Con- 
scientiz,”’) and other works on theology. Died in 1456. 

See BarLiet, “ Vies des Saints.” 

Capisucchi, k4-pe-sook’kee, or Capizucca, k4-péd- 
zook’k4, (BIAGIO or Brasto,) Marquis of Monterio, an 
Italian general, born in Rome. He served under the 
Duke of Parma in the Low Countries in 1584, and was 
afterwards lieutenant-general of Ferdinand I. de’ Medici, 
Duke of Tuscany. Died in 1613. 


See Apamr, ‘‘Elogj istorici de’ due Marchesi Capisucchi fratelli 
Camillo et Biagio,”’ 1685. 


* The name Caper is. said to have been given to him as a nick- 
name; but there is the greatest diversity in regard to its signification. 
One authority says it signifies “‘ big-headed ;”’ another, a “‘jester ;” and 
so on, 
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Capisucchi, (CAMILLO,) an Italian general, brother 
of the preceding, born at Rome in 1537; died in 1597. 

See Mot ey, “‘ History of the United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. v. 

Capisucchi, (PAOLo,) born in Rome in 1479, became 
Bishop of Neocastro. Clement VII. having referred to 
him the question of a divorce between Henry VIII. of 
England and Queen Catherine, Capisucchi made a re- 
port against Henry. Died in 1539. 

Cap’i-to, (C. ATEIUs,) an eminent Roman jurist, who 
flourished in the reign of Augustus, and was chosen 
consul in 5 A.D. He was the rival of Labeo, and founder 
of a numerous school of lawyers. He wrote books on 
pontifical law, and other legal works. Died in 22 A.D. 

See Tacitus, ‘Annales;?? Horret, ‘‘ Esquisses biographiques 
sur Capiton,"’ 1850. 

Capito, k4’pe-to, [Fr, CAPITon, k@’pe’tdn’,] (Woxr- 
GANG FABRICIUS,) an eminent German theologian and 
Reformer, born at Haguenau about 1480. His original 
name was WOLFF KoEPSTEIN. He became secretary of 
Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, who gave him a title of 
nobility in 1523. About this date he was converted to 
the Protestant faith, and became intimate with Bucer. 
He was deputed to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, and 
five years later had an interview with Calvin for the pur- 
pose of effecting a union between the Calvinists and the 
Lutherans. He wrote ‘“ Hebrew Institutes,” (“ Institu- 
tiones Hebraicz,”) a “Life of Cécolampadius,” “The 
Six Days’ Work of God explained,” (““Hexaemeron Dei 
Opus explicatum,” 1539,) and other works. Died at 
Strasburg in 1541. 

See Sax, ‘“‘Onomasticon ;” SECKENDoRF, ‘‘Historia Lutheranismi.” 

Capitolinus. See MANLIuUS, and MANLIA GENS. 

Cap-i-to-li/nus, (JuLiIus,) a Latin biographer, who 
wrote about the end of the third century, was one of the 
authors of the “ Historia Augusta.” The biographies 
of the following emperors are ascribed to him: Anto- 
ninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Pertinax, 
Clodius Albinus, Opilius Macrinus, two Maximins, three 
Gordians, Maximus, and Balbinus. 


See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;’ Mover, ‘ Dissertatio de 
J. Capitolino,”’ 1689; G. Heyne, ‘‘Opuscula Academica.” 


Capiton, the French of Capito, which see. 

Capivaccio, k4-pe-vat/cho, or Capo di Vacca, 
ka’po de vak’k4, (GERONIMO,) an Italian physician, born 
at Padua; died in 1589. 

Capizucca. See CAPISUCCHI. 

Capmani or Capmany, de, da kap-m4/nee, (ANTO- 
NIO,) an eminent Spanish author and philologist, born at 
Barcelona in 1742. He resided in Madrid many years, 
and held several political offices. When the French 
obtained possession of Madrid in 1808, he retired to 
Seville. He compiled a good French and Spanish Dic- 
tionary, and wrote a variety of works, among which are 
“The Sentinel against the French,” ‘ Historico-Critical 
Theatre of Spanish Eloquence,” and “ Philosophy of 
Eloquence ;” also “‘ Historical Memoirs of Barcelona,” 
(1779-92,) which is commended by Prescott. Died at 
Cadiz in 1813. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;”? MruseEt, ‘‘ Bi- 


bliotheca Historica;’? Prescott, “ History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,”’ vol. i. 


Capnion. See REUCHLIN. 

Capo de Feuillide, k&’po’ deh fuh’e-yéd’, (JEAN 
GABRIEL,) a French journalist, born in the Antilles in 
1800, removed to France about 1818. He has edited 
several journals of Paris, and has been republican and 
royalist by turns. In 1844 he published a “ History of 
the People of Paris.” He was transported to Algeria 
for opposition to Napoleon’s cop d’état of December, 
1851, but returned to France a few years afterwards. 

Capo d'Istria, ka’po dis’tre-4, (AUGUSTIN,) COUNT 
oF, a brother of John, noticed below, was born in Corft. 
He was invited to Greece in 1829 by his brother, who 
gave him a high position in the army. He was elected 
President of Greece in December, 1831; but the opposi- 
tion became so strong that he resigned in April, 1832. 
Died in 1842. 

Capo dIstria or Capodistrias, k&’po-dis/tre-As, 
(Joun,) Count, and President of Greece, was born in 
Corfu in 1780. He entered the service of Russia in 1806, 
as clerk in the foreign office, where he was rapidly ad- 
vanced. After having been employed by the Czar in 
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several diplomatic missions, he represented Russia in 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, and signed the 
treaty of peace at Paris in November, 1815. The next 
year he was appointed foreign secretary of state, and 
enjoyed the confidence of the emperor, who found in 
him an unscrupulous and able minister, devoted to the 
cause of absolutism. About 1817 he received the title 
of count, and the cross of the order of Alexander. In 
April, 1827, he was chosen (probably by Russian influ- 
ence) President (for seven years) of Greece, which had 
just thrown off the Turkish yoke. His administration 
was arbitrary and excited much discontent. He violated 
the constitution, subverted the liberty of the press, and 
aimed, it would appear, to make Greece subservient to 
Russia. Some writers, however, justify or excuse his 
measures in consideration of the violent and factious 
character of the Greeks. He was assassinated, October 
9, 1831, by George and Constantine Mauromichali. 

See S. Burcart, ‘‘ Notice sur J. Capodistrias,’”? Paris, 1832; A 
Papaporou.os VRETos, ‘‘ Mémoires sur le Président de la Gréce,’ 
2 vols., 1838. 

Ca’pon, (WILLIAM,) an English architect and scene- 
painter, born at Norwich in 1757. His most admired 
productions were the scenic decorations of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. Died in 1828. 

Caponi, k4-po/nee, (AGOSTINO,) a citizen of Florence, 
who in 1513 engaged in a conspiracy with Machiavel and 
others to subvert the power of the Medicis. A list of 
the conspirators dropped by him accidentally betrayed 
the secret, and Caponi was executed. 

Caporali, k4-po-ra/lee, (CESARE,) a satirical Italian 
poet, born at Perugia in 1531. He lived some years at 
Rome in the service of several cardinals, and wrote poems 
remarkable for originality and elegance, viz., ‘““A Journey 
to Parnassus,” ‘The Life of Mzcenas,” and “The Gar- 
dens of Meecenas.”’ Died in 1601, 

See GincuEns#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Cappe, kap, (NEWCoME,) an English Socinian ain- 
ister, born at Leeds in 1732. He preached many years 
in his native place, and had a high reputation for elo- 
quence. He published a number of sermons, and left 
“Critical Remarks on many Important Passages of Serip- 
ture.” Died in 1800. 

Cappel, ka’pél’, (ANGE,) a French Protestant jnrist, 
born in 1537, was related to Louis, noticed below. He 
became secretary to Henry IV., and wrote a work or the 
abuses of litigation, (“Abus des Plaideurs,” 1604.) He 
translated several essays of Seneca into French. Died 
in 1623. 

Cappel, (GUILLAUME,) a French theologian, was an 
uncle of Jacques, who died in 1542, He was rector of 
the University of Paris in 1491. 

Cappel, (GUILLAUME,) born in 1530, was a son of 
Jacques, and brother of Ange. He translated the works 
of Machiavel into French. Died about 1586. 

Cappel, (JACQUES,) a French jurist, was a councillor 
of state under Francis J. He was the father of Ange, 
Jacques, and Louis Cappel. Died in 1542. 

Cappel, (Jacqurs,) Sieur de Tilloy, (deh te’lw4’,) 
a French jurist, born in 1525, embraced the Reformed 
religion in his youth. He became a counsellor at Rennes, 
and, during the persecution of 1572, found refuge at 
Sedan. Died in 1586. 

Cappel, [Lat. CAPPEL’Lus,] (JACQUES,) a French Prot- 
estant minister, a son of the preceding, was born at 
Rennes in 1570. He was professor of Hebrew and 
theology in his native place, and author of several valu- 
able works, among which are “A Treatise on Weights 
and Coins,” (1606,) ““A Treatise on Measures,” (1607,) 
and ‘‘ Notes on the Old Testament.” Died in 1624. 

Cappel, (JAcaurs Louts,) born in 1639, succeeded ' 
his father Louis in the chair of Hebrew at Saumur. 
When the edict of Nantes was revoked, (1685,) he took 
refuge in England, where he died in 1722. 

See Louis Capper, ‘‘De Cappelorum Gente,” 1689; NictRon, 
“Mémoires.” 

Cappel, (Louis,) a French Protestant minister, born 
in Paris in 1534, was a son of Jacques, (who died in 
1542.) He was an intrepid advocate of the Reformation. 
In the latter part of his life he was professor of theology 
at Sedan, where he died in 1586. 
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Cappel, [Lat. Capprr’/ius,] (Louts,) called THE 
YOUNGER, an eminent French Protestant divine, son of 
Jacques Cappel de Tilloy, born at Sedan in 1585. He 
passed nearly all his life at Saumur, where he was min- 
ister and professor of Hebrew and theology. He ren- 
dered himself memorable by his new system of sacred 
criticism announced in his “Secret of Punctuation re- 
vealed,” (“Arcanum Punctuationis revelatum,” 1624,) 
maintaining that the vowel points are a modern inven- 
tion. In 1650 he published his principal work, ‘Critica 
Sacra,” in pursuance of his project to reform the Hebrew 
text of the Bible. These works, which excited much 
opposition, are said to form an epoch in sacred philology, 
and gained for Cappel the title of father of Hebrew criti- 
cism. Died at Saumur in 1658. 

See Nic#ron, “*Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cappel, kip’pel, (LupDwic CHRISTOPH WILHELM,) 
a German medical writer, born in 1772; died in 1804. 

Cappellari, kap-pél-la’ree, (GENNARO ANTONIO,) an 
Italian writer, born in Naples in 1655. He wrote and 
spoke Latin with facility and elegance, and published 
several Latin works, among which are ‘The Praises of 
Philosophy,” and a poem on the comets of 1664 and 
1665. He was executed at Palermo in 1702, on a charge 
of treason. His innocence was afterwards recognized. 

See Tiraposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” , 

Cappelle, van, van kap-pel/leh,(JAN PiETER,) a Dutch 
writer, born at Flushing in 1783, published ‘‘ Researches 
for the History of the Netherlands,” (1827,) and other 
works. He became professor of history at Amsterdam 
in 1819. Died in 1829. 

See Davip Jacop vAN Lennep, ‘‘ Gedachtenisrede op J. P. van 
Cappelle,”’ 1830. 

Cappelle, van der, van der kAp-pel/leh, (JAN,) an 
eminent Dutch painter of marine and river views, sup- 
posed to have flourished about 1680. We have no 
materials to compose his biography. He was an excel- 
lent colorist, and his works, which include some winter 
landscapes, command high prices. 

Cappelli, kap-pel’lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Sassuolo, was one of the best pupils of Correggio. 
He was living in 1568. 

Cappelli, (MARCANTONIO,) an Italian Franciscan monk 
and theological writer, born at Este, was an opponent 
of Pope Paul V. in the affair of the interdict of Venice. 
Died about 1630. 

Cappello, kap-pel’lo, (BERNARDO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Venice about 1500, received lessons from Bembo. 
Having entered the public service, he was banished in 
1540 to the island of Arbe, from which he escaped about 
1542 to the Papal States. He was afterwards governor 
of Orvieto and Tivoli. He produced in 1560 a volume 
of lyric poems, “Rime” or ‘Canzonieri,” which, says 
Tiraboschi, ‘are among the most graceful, noble, and 
polished that appeared in the sixteenth century.” Died 
at Rome in 1565. 

See Serrassi, ‘‘ Vita di Bernardo Cappello,” prefixed to his 
“Rime;” Trrasoscny, “* Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Cappello, (MArco,) an Italian poet and priest, born 
at Brescia in 1706. He had a talent for improvisation, 
witticisms, and burlesque composition. Among his sa- 
tirical or burlesque poems are ‘‘The Scarecrow,” (‘La 
Befana,”) and ‘The Cats,” (‘I Gatti.’’”) 

Cappellus. See CApPrPeEL. 

Cap’per, (JAMES,) an English officer in the service of 
the East India Company. He made the journey from 
Europe to India by land in 1778, and published “ Obser- 
vations on the Passage to India,” (1782.) Died in 1825. 

Capperonnier, kap’ro’ne-4’, (CLAUDE,) an eminent 
French linguist and critic, born at Montdidier in 1671, 
was appointed professor of Greek in the College of 
France in 1722. He kept this place until his death. He 
published an edition of Quintilian, and other works. Died 
in 1744. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Capperonnier, (JEAN,) nephew of the preceding, was 
born at Montdidier in 1716. He succeeded his uncle as 
professor at the College of France in 1743, and became 
librarian to the king. The Academy of Inscriptions was 
opened to him in 1749. He published editions of Czsar, 
Plautus, Justin, and other works. Died in 1775. 
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Capponi, kap-po’nee, (GiNo,) an Italian statesman, 
father of Neri, noticed below, born about 1350, He was 
one of the chief magistrates of the republic of Florence, 
and directed the military administration with success as 
decemvir of war. “The conquest of Pisa,’’ (1406,) says 
Sismondi, ‘was effected chiefly by him.” Died fn 1420. 


See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”” 


Capponi, (GINO,) Margulis or, an elegant Italian 
writer, born at Florence in 1792, was a chief of the con- 
stitutional party in Tuscany, and was placed at the head 
of a brief ministry in 1848. He produced a “ History of 
the Popes,” and a “ Treatise on Education,” and wrote 
many memoirs for the Academy Della Crusca. 

Capponi, (GREGORIO ALESSANDRO,) MARQUIS, an 
Italian scholar, born in Rome about 1685, was noted for 
his excellent taste in books and antiquities. He formed 
a rich collection of medals, cameos, etc., and collected a 
library of rare books, which by his will was added to 
that of the Vatican. Died in 1746. The Catalogue of 
the Capponi Library, with notes by Giorgi, is highly 
prized by bibliographers. 

See ADELUNG, Supplement to JécHER’s “‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Capponi, (NERI,) one of the chief magistrates of the 
Florentine republic, born in 1388, was eminent for virtue 
and talents. The victory of Anghieri in 1440 was as- 
cribed to his skill. He wrote a Commentary on his own 
administration. Died in 1457. 

Capponi, (PIETRo,) a grandson of the preceding, filled 
for many years the highest offices in Florence. In 1494 
Charles VIII. of France, having been hospitably ad- 
mitted with his soldiers into the city, assumed the part 
of a master. Capponi boldly asserted the freedom of 
the city, and by a prompt demonstration of a readiness 
for battle deterred the king from the execution of his 
audacious purpose. He was killed at a siege in 1496. 

See SismonpI, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Capponi della Porreta, kap-po’nee del/l4 por-ra’t4, 
(SERAFINO ANNIBALE,) an Italian theologian and monk, 
born at Bologna in 1536, wrote several works in elucida- 
tion of the theology of Thomas Aquinas. Died in 1614, 

See Pio, “Vita di S. Capponi,” 1625. 

Capra. See BENEDICTIS. 

Capra. See CAPELLA, (GALEAZZO FLAVIO.) 

Capra, ka’pra, (BALDASSARE,) an Italian astronomer, 
born at Milan. He disputed with Galileo the title of 
inventor of the compass of proportion. Died in 1626. 

Capranica, k4-pr4-nee’k4, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
cardinal, born in 1400, was eminent for learning and 
talents, and performed a prominent part in political 
affairs. He wrote, besides other works, a “Treatise on 
the Art of Dying,” and one ‘On Contempt of the 
World,” (“De Contemptu Mundi.”) | Died in 1458. 

_ See M. CaTarant, “‘Commentarius de Vita et Scriptis D. Capra- 
nicz,”’ 1793. 

Caprara, k4-pr4/r4, (ALBERTO,) COUNT OF, an Italian 
general, nephew of General Piccolomini, born at Bologna 
in 1631. He entered the service of Austria, and obtained 
the rank of general. He was a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and was employed in several foreign embassies. 
He translated portions of Seneca’s works into Italian. 
Died in 1686. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Caprara, (ENEA SYLVIO,) CouUNT OF, a distinguished 
general,. born at Bologna in 1631, was a brother of the 
preceding, and a nephew of the famous Piccolomini. He 
entered the service of Austria about 1650, and served in 
forty-four campaigns. He was defeated by Turenne in 
Germany in 1674, and was victorious over the Turks in 
Hungary in 1683 and 1685. Died in 1701. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘“‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’” 

Caprara, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) Archbishop of Mi- 
lan, and count, was born of a noble family at Bologna in 
1733. Having served as nuncio to several capitals of 
Europe, he was made a cardinal in 1792. In 1801 he 
was sent as legate to Paris, with a view to restore public 
worship, and there performed the ceremony with which 
the Concordat was celebrated in 1802. He officiated at 
the coronation of Napoleon as King of Italy in 1805, 
Died in 1810. ’ 
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Capriata, k4-pre-4/t&, (PIETRO GIOVANNI,) an Ital- 
ian historian and lawyer, born at Genoa. He wrote a 
“History of Italy from 1613 to 1646,” (1648,) which is 
esteemed for its accuracy. Died about 1660, 

Capuro, k4-poo/ro, (FRANCESCO,) a Genoese painter, 
who lived about 1630. 

Capycius. See CAPEcE. 

Caque, ki’ka’, (AUGUSTIN ARMAND,) a French en- 
graver of. medals, born at Saintes in 1793. He worked 
some time on the “Gallery of the Kings of France,” 
and in 1831 became a member of the commission of the 
mint. About 1853 he was appointed engraver of medals 
for the cabinet of the emperor. 

Carabantes, de, da k4-ra-Ban’tés, (Jos#,) a Spanish 
missionary, born in 1628, published several works. Died 
in 1694. 

See Quiroaa, ‘‘ Vida y Virtudes de J. de Carabantes,”’ 1705, 

Car-a-cal’/la, (MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS Bas- 
SIANUS,) a Roman emperor, born at Lyons in 188 A.D. 
He was the son of the emperor Septimius Severus, who, 
dying in 212, left the empire to Caracalla and his brother 
Geta. The latter was assassinated by order of Caracalla, 
who sought to confirm his power by sacrificing many 
friends of Geta. Papinian, the jurist, was one of the vic- 
tims, who, it is said, amounted to thousands. His reign 
was a series of cruelties, extortions, and follies. He chose 
for his chief ministers persons of the vilest character. He 
led his army into Parthia about 216 A.D., ravaged a part 
of the country, and retired before he had encountered 
the Parthian army. A conspiracy having been formed 
by Macrinus, Caracalla was killed by one of his soldiers 
near Edessa, in Asia, in 217 A.D., and Macrinus reigned 
in his stead. 

See Gippon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’? Mets- 
TER, “‘ Dissertatio de Caracalla,” 1792; SPARTIAN, ‘‘Vita Caracallze.”’ 

Caracci, k4-rat/chee, or Carracci, kar-r4t’chee, [ Fr. 
CARRACHE, k&/rash’,] (AGOSTINO,) a celebrated painter 
and engraver, born at Bologna about 1558, was the bro- 
ther of Annibal and cousin of Ludovico, noticed below. 
He studied painting under Prospero Fontana, and en- 
graving under Cornelius Cort. He became the partner 
of the other Caracci in the Academy at Bologna, and 
assisted Annibal in the Farnese Gallery at Rome. In 
invention he was equal or superior to either of his kins- 
men. “The Communion of Saint Jerome,” at the 
Louvre, is called the master-piece among his paintings. 
His engravings are numerous and are highly prized. He 
wrote a “Treatise on Perspective and Architecture.” 
Died in 1602. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;?? Matvasta, “ Felsina 
pittrice.” 

Caracci, (ANNIBAL or ANNIBALE,) one of the great 
masters of the Bolognese school of painting, brother of 
the preceding, was born about 1560, and was the pupil 
of Ludovico Caraeci. He had more energy and bold- 
ness, but less cultivation, than his brother, and is esti- 
mated the greatest painter of the Caracci family. The 
paintings with which he adorned the Farnese Gallery at 
Rome (on which he worked eight years) are regarded 
as his master-pieces, and nearly approach the grace of 
the works of Raphael. He shares with his cousin and 
brother the honour of founding a new school, which pro- 
duced many excellent artists. (See CARACCI, LUDOVICO.) 
Died at Rome in 16009. 

See Maryasia, “ Vite de’ Pittori Bolognesi ;”” Bryan, ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers.” 

Caracci, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Venice in 1583, was a son of Agostino, and a pupil of 
Annibal, his uncle. He executed some frescos in the 
Vatican, and an oil-painting of the Deluge, which is 
much admired. Died in 1618. 

Caracci, (FRANCESCO,) a brother of Annibal, born 
in 1595, was also a painter. After the death of his bro- 
thers he opened a school at Bologna in opposition to 
Ludovico, but was not successful. He died in Rome in 
1622. 

Caracci, (Lupovico,) the founder of the Bolognese 
school of painting, was born at Bologna in 1555. His 
instructors were Fontana of Bologna and Tintoretto of 
Venice. His slowness of execution was such that he 
obtained the nickname of “the Ox.” Having secured the 
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co-operation of his cousins, above noticed, whose educa- 
tion he had partly directed, he opened an academy in 
Bologna, which became very celebrated, and effected a 
reform in the style of art, which had become languid and 
degenerate. He excelled in design, and was remarkable 
for fidelity to nature and for his aptitude as a teacher 
of art. Among his pupils were Guido Reni and Do- 
menichino. Of his oil-paintings, ‘‘The Preaching of 
Saint John the Baptist” (in the Louvre) is accounted the 
master-piece. Died in 1619. 

See Matvasia, “ Vite de’ Pittori Bolognesi.” 

Caraccio, k4-rat’cho, (ANTONIO,) Baron of Corano, 
(ko-r4/no,) an Italian poet, born at Nardo in 1630. He 
published lyric poems, and an epic poem entitled “‘ The 
Empire Vindicated,” (“L’Imperio vendicato,” 1690,) 
much admired by his contemporaries. Died in 1702. 

See Tirasoscut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.”” 

Caraccioli, k4-rat’/cho-lee or k4-rAt-cho’lee, (ANTO- 
NIO,) an Italian theologian, born at Melfi, was a son of 
Gianni, Prince of Melfi, noticed below. He became abbé 
of Saint-Victor, in France, about 1543, and afterwards 
Bishop of.Troyes. A few years later he was converted 
to Calvinism. He wrote “The Mirror of True Religion.” 
Died in 1569. 

Caraccioli, (DOMENICO,) MARQUIS, an Italian diplo- 
matist and wit, born at Naples in 1715. From 1770 to 
1780 he was ambassador from Naples to the French 
court, and in the latter year became Viceroy of Sicily. 
He was chosen minister of foreign affairs in 1786. Died 
in 1789. 

See Trpapo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Caraccioli, (FRANCESCO,) PRINCE, an admiral, a 
relative of the preceding, born at Naples about 1748. 
He commanded the fleet of the Neapolitan republic in 
1799, and repulsed the Anglo-Sicilian fleet between 
Cumee and Cape Miseno. Soon after this the royalists 
prevailed at Naples: he was arrested, tried by a court- 
martial, and hung by order of Lord Nelson. 

Caraccioli, (GIANNI,) a favourite courtier and min- 
ister of Joanna, Queen of Naples, exercised almost 
absolute power for about sixteen years. He was assas- 
sinated in 1432. 

Caraccioli, (GIANNI,) Prince of Melfi, born in 1480, 
fought alternately for the French and the Spaniards in 
the campaigns of 1528-36, and was made a marshal of 
France in 1544. Died in 1550. 

Caraccioli, (Luici AN’ronio,) born of a noble Ital- 
ian family in Paris in 1721, became a member of the 
order of the Oratory, and tutor of the sons of Prince 
Rewski in Polands, He afterwards resided in Paris. He 
published many Works, one of which attracted much 
notice. It purposted to be a version of Pope Clement 
the Fourteenth’s letters, but was suspected by many to 
have originated with Caraccioli. Died in 1803. 

See Grimm, “‘ Correspondance littéraire.’’ 

Caraccioli, (ROBERTO,) an Italian theologian and 
pulpit orafor, born at Lecce, in Naples, in 1425, became 
Bishop of Aquino in 1471. He-wrote, in Latin, “The 
Mirror of the Christian Faith,” and other works. Died 
in 1475. 

See Domenico bE ANGELIs, ‘‘ Vita di R. Caraccioli,”’ 1703. 

Caracciolo, k4-rat-cho’/lo or k&-rat’cho-lo, or Ca- 
racciuolo, k4-r4t-choo-o’/lo, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian painter, born in Naples, was an admirer of 
Annibal Caracci, whose works he studied in Rome 
and imitated with skill. He adorned the churches 
and palaces of Naples with admired pictures. Died 
in 1641. 

See Lawz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Caracciuolo. See CARACCIOLO. 

Ca-rac’ta-cus, King of the Silures, a tribe of ancient 
Britons, After resisting the Roman arms about nine 
years, he was defeated by Ostorius, and carried captive 
to Rome, in 51 A.D. The Romans admired his manly 
deportment in presence of the emperor Claudius, who 
spared his life and sent him home with presents. He 
is supposed to have died about 54 A.D. 

See Tacrrus, ‘‘Annales.”’ 

Caradoc, k4-ra’/dok, or Ca-ra’dog, [Lat. CARAc’TA- 
cus,] a Welsh chronicler, born at Llancarvan. He wrote 
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a “History of the Welsh Princes,” not extant, but of 
which an English translation has been preserved. He 
died about 1154. 

See Wricut, “‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Caraduc, k4-ra/duk, an ancient Briton or Welsh bard 
of unknown period. He wrote a lay, the scene of which 
is laid at the court of King Arthur. 

Caraffa, k4-rAf/fa, a noble family of Naples, which, 
since the thirteenth century, has produced many dukes, 
cardinals, etc. Paul IV., elected pope in 1555, was a 
Caiaffa. His efforts to exalt and enrich his kindred 
involved him in a bloody war with Spain. He made his 
nephe~ Charles a cardinal, and gave the titles of Mar- 
quis # Montebello and Duke of Palliano to his other 
nephews Antonio and Giovanni, for whose interest he 
confiscated the estates of several nobles. In 1559 they 
were disgraced and exiled by the same pontiff, The 
cardinal was put to death, after a legal process, in 1561. 

Caraffa, k4-raf’fa, (ANYONIO,) a third-cousin of Pope 
Paul IV., became a cardinal in 1568, and apostolic libra- 
rian to Gregory XIII. He edited the Greek Bible of 
the Septuagint, published in 1587. Died in 1591. 

Caraffa, (ErrorE,) Count of Ruvo, born at Naples 
in 1767, was the heir of the Dukes of Andria. He was 
arrested in 1796 on account of his liberal opinions, but 
escaped and left the kingdom. In 1799 he returned with 
the French army, and as a general fought bravely for 
the Parthenopean republic. The republicans were soon 
dispersed, and the whole country fell into the power of 
the royalists, by whom Caraffa was executed about 1800. 

Carafia or Carafa, ka-ra’fa, (MICHELE,) an eminent 
musician and composer, born in Naples about 1785. He 
removed to Paris in 1821, and adopted France as his 
country afew years later. He composed “Le Solitaire,” 
(1822,) “Il Sonnambulo,” and other successful operas, 
among which “ Masaniello” (1828) is called his master- 
piece. He was a member of the French Institute. 

See Ftris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,”’ 

Caraglio, ka-ral’yo, or Caralio, k4-ra/le-o, (GIOVANNI 
GIACOMO,) a celebrated Italian engraver, was born at 
Verona about 1510. He was a pupil of Marcantonio 
Raimondi in Rome, and afterwards worked in Verona. 
He engraved many of the works of Raphael, Titian, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Giulio Romano, and other masters. Among 
these are Raphael’s “ Holy Family” and Titian’s “An- 
nunciation.” He devoted his latter years to engraving 
gems, cameos, and medals, with great success, and was 
patronized in this branch of art by Sigismund I. of Po- 
land. Died about 1570. He sometimes wrote his name 
Jacobus Veronensis, and Jacobus Caralius. 

See Vasart, ‘Lives of the Painters and, Engravers ;”” Ticozz1, 
‘* Dizionario.” , 

Caralio. See CARAGLIO, 

Caramuel de Lobkowitz, k4-r4-moo-él’ da lob- 
ko-véts’, written also Caramuele (ka-r4-moo-a’Ja) de 
Lobkowitz, (JUAN,) a Spanish ecclesiastic, born in 
Madrid in 1606, was noted for his learning, byt was defi- 
cient in judgment. The King of Spain sent him as his 
agent to the court of Vienna, where he made himself so 
agreeable that the emperor gave him two abbeys, one of 
which was at Prague. In 1657 he was made Bishop of 
Campagna. He wrote many works on theology, logic, 
metaphysics, mathematics, and other sciences. He pre- 
tended to resolve questions in theology by the rules of 
alithmetic. Died in 1682. 

Sce Tanisi, “‘Memorie della Vita di Caramuele de Lobkowitz,”’ 
1760; N. Anronto, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 

Caraman, de, deh k&’ra’mén’, (PIERRE PAUL de 
Riquet—deh re’k4’,) Count, a French general, born in 
1646, was a son of M. de Riquet, who constructed the 
canal of Languedoc. He saved the army at a battle in 
Flanders between Nodoue and Diest in 1705, and dis- 
tinguished himself at Ramillies in 1706. Died in 1730. 

Caraman, de, (Vicror Louis CHARLES DE RIQUET,) 
Duc, a French general, born in 1762, was a son of Victor 
Maurice. Died in 1839. 

Caranzan, de, (VIcror MAuRICE DE RIQUET,) COUNT, 
father of the preceding, was born in 1727. He displayed 
talents and courage in all the campaigns of the Seven 
Years’ war, (1756-63,) during which he rose to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. In 1786 he became commandant- 


general of Provence. He was the principal owner of the 
canal of Languedoc made by his ancestor, and lost an 
immense fortune by the Revolution. Died in 1807. 

Cara-Mustafa, (or -Mustapha,) k4’r4’ mdos/t4-f4, 
written also Kara-Moustapha, a famous grand vizier 
of Turkey, was born at Merzisoor, in Asia Minor, in 1634, 
He became Pasha of Silistria in 1660, and grand vizier 
in 1676. He commanded the army of two hundred thou- 
sand men which in 1683 attacked Vienna and besieged 
it for sixty days. John Sobieski, King of Poland, came 
to the relief of the besieged, and gained a decisive victory 
over the Turks. Cara-Mustafa was executed the same 
year, by order of the Sultan, Mahomet IV. 

See Satvanpy, “ Histoire de J. Sobieski.” 

Ca-ra’/nus, [Kapavoc or Kapavoc,| a Macedonian gen- 
eral in the service of Alexander the Great. 

Carascosa, k4-r4s-ko’$4, (MICHELE,) BARON, an Ital- 
ian general, born in Sicily. He served in the army of 
Joachim Murat from 1808 to 1814, during which period 
he became a general. In 1820 he commanded a body of 
insurgents, who were dispersed by the Austrians. He 
was sentenced to death, but escaped, and went into exile. 

Ca-rau’si-us, (MARCUS AURELIUS VALERIUS,) an 
adventurer, born at Menapia, in Belgium, about 250 A.D. 
Having been promoted to the command of a Roman 
fleet, he made himself master of Great Britain and as- 
sumed the title of emperor. After vain efforts to con- 
quer him, Diocletian recognized him by treaty. He was 
assassinated in 293 A.D. 

Caravage. See CARAVAGGIO. 

Caravaggio, da, d4 ka-ra-vad’jo, [Fr. CARAVAGE, 
kara’vazh’,| (MicHrEL ANGELO,) a celebrated Italian 
painter, born at Caravaggio, in the Milanese, in 1569. 
His proper name was MicHEL ANGELO AMERIGHI or 
Morici. He studiedin Venice and Rome, imitated no 
model except nature, and adopted a new manner, which 
gained him much applause and a crowd of imitators. 
He was a skilful colorist, especially in the treatment of 
carnations, but lacks taste and elevation ofideas. Among 
his master-pieces are a “Supper at Emmaus,” and 
“Christ carried to the Grave by Saint John and Nico- 
demus.” He is said to have been involved by his violent 
temper in several bloody quarrels. Died in 1609. 

See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 


Caravaggio, (PIETRO PAOLO,) an Italian poet and 
geometer, born at Milan in 1617. He taught Greek 
and mathematics at Milan, and was distinguished as a 
military architect. He wrote “Inno,” a poem, besides 
several odes and sonnets. Died in 168. 

Caravaggio Polidoro. See CALDARA. 

Cara-Yoosef (-Yiisef or -Yousef,) ka’ra’ yoo’sef, 
written also Kara-Yiisuf, the first prince of the Tur- 
coman dynasty of the Black Sheep. He made himself 
master of Diarbekir, Kurdistaén, Azerbaijan, and Irak 
about 1410. Died in 1420. 

See Von Hammer, “ Histoire de Empire Ottoman.” 


Carbajal. See CARVAJAL. 

Car’bo, (Carus Papirtus,) an eloquent Roman orator 
and consul. He was a tribune of the people in the time 
of Tiberius Gracchus, who was his friend. About 120 
B.C. he was elected consul. Being accused of peculation 
by L. Crassus, he committed suicide. 

Carbo, (CNEIus Paririus,) a nephew of the pre- 
ceding, was a general and a partisan of Marius i the 
civil war. He was chosen consul, with Cinna for his 
colleague, in 86 B.c.,and raised forces as fast as possible 
to resist Sulla, who was expected to return soon from 
the East. Carbo was again elected consul for the year 
82, after the return of Sulla and after several indecisive 
battles had been fought. In one of these, Carbo and 
Sulla commanded the respective armies at Clusium. 
Soon after that action Carbo was defeated by Metellus 
at Faventia, and fled to Africa. Having been taken 
prisoner, he was put to death, by order of Pompey, in 
82 B.C. 

See PLurarcn, ‘ Sulla’ and ‘‘ Pompey.’ 


Carbon de Fins. See FLINS. 

Carbonara, kar-bo-na’ra, (Luic1,) COUNT, an Italian 
judge, born at Genoa in 1753. In 1803 he was chosen 
judge of the supreme tribunal of the Ligurian republic, 
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and in 1805 president of the court of appeal. He be- 
came a senator and count of the French empire in 1809. 
After the restoration of the Sardinian king, he was presi- 
dent of the supreme court at Genoa. Died in 1826, 

Carbondala, kar-bon-da’/l4, (GIovANNI,) an Italian 
surgeon and physician, was born at Santhio, and prac- 
tised about 1270-1300 at Cremona, Pavia, and Verona. 
He was professor at Verona in 1298, and wrote a treatise 
called ‘De Operatione Manuali.” 

Carbone, kar-bo/na, (GIOVANNI BERNARDO,) an ex- 
cellent painter of portraits and history, born at Albaro, 
near Genoa, in 1614. He painted some frescos in Genoa. 
“ His portraits,” says Lanzi, “have been mistaken for 
the works of Van Dyck.” Died in 1683. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Carbone, (Luic!,) a Latin poet and orator, born at 
Ferrara in 1436; died in 1482. 

Carburi. See CarBuris. 

Car-bu’ris or Carburi, kar-boo’ree, (JoHN BAPTIST,) 
a Greek physician of high reputation, born at Cepha- 
lonia, was professor of medicine at Turin from 1750 to 
1770. About the latter date he accompanied the Count- 
ess of Artois to France, where he was appointed phy- 
sician to the royal family. Died at Padua in 18or. 

Carburis or Carburi, (Marco,) Coun’, a chemist, 
brother of the preceding, born in Cephalonia in 1731; 
died in 1808. 

Carburis or Carburi, (MarINo,) Count, a Greek 
engineer, born in Cephalonia, was noted for his mechan- 
ical skill. He went to Russia, assumed the name of 
Lascaris, and became an officer in the army. He dis- 
tinguished himself by transporting to the capital, in 
1769, an enormous mass of granite, which supports the 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great. Having returned 
to his native place, he was killed there, in 1782, by his 
own workmen, who broke into his house in the night 
to rob him. 

See Mazuraxis, “ Vies des Hommes illustres de Cephalonie.”’ 

Carcano, kar-k4’no, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Milan in 1733, published several esteemed works 
in prose and verse. Died in 1794. 

See Cornrant, “‘ Elogio del Cavaliere F. Carcano,” 1795. 


Carcano, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian physician 
and writer, who was for many years professor in the 
University of Pavia, and is said to have made some 
important discoveries in anatomy. 

Carcano, (IGNAzIo,) an Italian physician, grandson 
of the preceding, born at Milan in 1682; died in 1730. 

Carcavi, de, deh kar’k3’ve’, (PIERRE,) a French 
lawyer and bibliographer, born in Lyons. He became a 
resident of Paris, and a friend of Pascal and Descartes. 
{n 1663 Colbert gave him the charge of the Royal Library. 
He was one of the first members of the Academy of 
Sciences, into which he was admitted as a mathematician. 
Died in 1684. 

See Bariiet, ‘‘ Vie de Descartes.” 

Car’gi-nus, [Kapxivoc,) an Athenian tragic poet, lived 
about 375 B.c. Only fragments of his works are extant. 

Cardan, kar/dan, | Fr. pron. kar‘dén’; Ger. kar-dan/ ; 
It. CARDANO, kar-d4’no; Lat. CARDA/NUS,] (JEROME,) 
an Italian physician, mathematician, and author, cele- 
brated for his science, self-conceit, and absurd vagaries, 
was born at Pavia in 1501. He graduated as doctor of 
medicine at Padua in 1525, and successively professed 
mathematics and medicine at Milan and Bologna. His 
reputation as a physician was very extensive. In 1552 
he visited Scotland, to attend the Archbishop of Saint 
Andrew’s, whom he cured. <A few of the last years 
of his life were passed in Rome, where he received a 
pension from the pope. He dealt much in astrology, 
and was a professed adept in magical arts. Among his 
numerous writings are “ Ars Magna,” a treatise on alge- 
bra, “On the Subtilty of Things,” (“De Rerum Sub- 
tilitate,”) “On the Variety of Things,” (“De Rerum 
Varietate,”) a “Life of Himself,” (“De Vita propria,”) 
and several medical treatises. His durable reputation 
is founded on his discoveries in algebra. In 1545 he 
published in his “ Ars Magna” a method of solving 
equations of the third degree, which is known by the 
name of “Cardan’s Formula;” but he is said to have 


obtained this from Tartaglia by unfair means. He was 
the first that noticed negative roots ; and he made other 
discoveries. ‘Cardan,” says Hallam, ‘“‘made a great 
epoch in the science of algebra.” Died at Rome in 1576. 

See Cross.ey, ‘‘ Life and Times of Cardan,” 1836; H. Moriey, 
“Life of Cardan,” 1854; CARDAN, ‘‘ De Vita propria,” 1643; TEN- 
NEMANN, “‘ History of Philosophy ;’? Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Criti- 
cal Dictionary ;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for June, 1854. 

Cardano or Cardanus. See CARDAN. 

Car’der, (Prerer,) CAPTAIN, an English mariner, 
served under Drake, who, after passing through the 
Strait of Magellan, (1586,) sent back Carder to report 
his progress. He was wrecked in this homeward voyage, 
and after much suffering reached England. 

Cardi. See CicoLt, (LUDOVICO.) 

Car’di-gan, (JAMES THOMAS BRU/DENELL,) EARL 
oF, a British general, son of the Earl of Cardigan, born 
in 1797. He bore the title of Lord Brudenell before 
the death of his father, (1837,) on which event he en- 
tered the House of Lords. After passing through the 
inferior grades with distinction, he was appointed major- 
general in 1854, and commanded the light cavalry in the 
Crimean war. His charge at the battle of Balaklava 
(October, 1854) attracted great applause as a demon- 
stration of reckless courage. Died in April, 1868. 

Cardini, kar-dee/nee, (IGNAZIO,) a Corsican naturalist, 
born at Mariana in 1562; died about 1600. The monks, 
whom he had satirized, burned nearly all the copies of a 
scientific work he had written. 

Cardon, kar’dén’, (ANTOINE,) a skilful Flemish en- 
graver, born at Brussels in 1772. In 1792 he settled in 
xondon, where he was employed to engrave the works 
of Rubens and other masters. Died in 1813. 

See NaActeEr, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Cardona, de, da kar-do’na, or Cardone, de, da kar- 
do’na, (RAIMUND,) a Spanish general, was appointed 
Viceroy of Naples by Ferdinand the Catholic in 1509. 
He was defeated by the French at the great battle of 
Ravenna in 1512.. Afterwards he was sent to chastise 
the Florentines and Venetians, whom he treated with 
great cruelty. He was Viceroy of Naples for some time 
during the reign of Charles V. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Cardonne, kar‘don’, (DENIS DOMINIQUE,) a French 
Orientalist, born in Paris in 1720. He passed twenty 
years in Constantinople, where he acquired an exten- 
sive knowledge of the Oriental languages and customs. 
After his return, he was professor of Persian and Turk- 
ish in the Royal College, interpreter to the king, royal 
censor, etc. He published a ‘History of Africa and 
Spain under the Saracens,” and a successful work en- 
titled “ Mélanges of Oriental Literature,” selected and 
translated from Arabic and Persian authors. Died in 
1783. 

See Qu#trarp, “‘La France Littéraire.” 

Cardoso, kar-do’so, (ISAAc,) a learned Portuguese 
Jew and physician, born about 1620, was one of the 
so-called “compulsory Christians,” and practised medi- 
cine with great success at Madrid. He afterwards re- 
nounced the Christian faith, and removed to Italy. Died 
about 1690. 

Cardoso, (JORGE,) an eminent Portuguese author 
and priest, born in 1606. He wrote ‘Lives of Portu- 
guese Saints,” ete., (1651-57,) which is much esteemed, 
Died in 1669. 

Car-do’zo, (IsAAc N.,) an American journalist, born 
at Savannah, Georgia, in 1786, was editor of the “ South- 
ern Patriot,” and other journals, in which he advocated 
trade. He published “ Notes on Political Economy,” 
(1826.) 

Cardross, Lorp. See ERSKINE, (HENRY,) and Ers- 
KINE, (DAVID.) 

Carducci, kar-doot’chee, or Carduccio, kar-doot’- 
cho, in Spanish Carducho, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a skilful 
Florentine painter in fresco and oil, was born in 1560. 
He was a pupil of Zucchero, whom he accompanied to 
Spain. There he was patronized by Philip IJ., for whom 
he painted frescos in the Escurial and pictures for the 
palace in Madrid. His most admired production 1s a 
“Descent from the Cross,” which is in a church of 
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Madrid. After the death of Philip TI. he passed into the 
service of his successor. Died in 1610. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” T1cozzr, ‘‘ Dizionario.”” 

Carduccio, (VINCENzo,) a brother of the preceding, 
was an eminent artist, and became painter to Philip III. 
in 1609. He was the head of a flourishing school, and 
contributed much to promote the arts in Spain. He 
painted a gallery in the royal palace of Pardo, and wrote 
a “Treatise on the Nature and Dignity of Painting,” 
which is highly commended. His illustrations of the 
life of Saint Bruno are esteemed his best works. Died 
in 1638. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy ;”” T1cozz1, “‘ Dizionario.” 


Carducho, the Spanish spelling of CARDUCCIO. See 
CARDUCCI. 

Card’well, (Epwarp,) D.D., an English divine, born 
in 1787. He became principal of Saint Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford, in 1831. He published several important works, 
among which are ‘“‘ Documentary Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England,” (1839,) and “ Synodalia,” (Oxford, 
1842.) He delivered at Oxford a series of lectures on 
the coinage of the Greeks and Romans, which were 
published in 1832, and edited Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics.” 
Died in 1861. 

See “London Quarterly Review’’ for September, 1843; ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’’ for August, 1861. 

Cardwell, (EpwarpD,) an English statesman, nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Liverpool in 1813. He 
studied law, and was called to the bar in 1838. He 
was returned to Parliament in 1842, and was appointed 
secretary of the treasury in 1845. From 1852 to 1855 
he was president of the Board of Trade, and since the 
former date has represented Oxford in Parliament. He 
was attached to the Peelite party while it existed. In 
1859 he accepted office in the Liberal ministry of Pal- 
merston, as secretary of Ireland. He was appointed 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in July, 1861, retain- 
ing his seat inthe cabinet. On the 4th of April, 1864, he 
became secretary of state for the colontes. He resigned 
with his colleagues in June, 1866, and was appointed 
secretary of war by Mr. Gladstone in December, 1868. 

Caregna, ka-rén’y4 or k4-ran’y4, (GABRIEL,) a learned 
physician, born probably in Italy, wrote a compendium 
of the various questions connected with medical science, 
published at Bordeaux in 1520. 

Carel de Saint-Garde, ka’rél’ deh s4n’g4rd/, (JAc- 
QUES,) a French poet, born at Rouen, wrote an epic 
poem, of which Childebrand was the hero. Boileau 
satirized him in these lines : 

“Oh le plaisant projet d’un poéte ignorant, 
Qui de tant de héros va choisir Childebrand !”? 
Died about 1684. 

Carelli, k4-rel’lee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian as- 
tronomer, born at Piacenza, lived about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. He was the author of various astro- 
nomical tables published at Venice from 1555 to 1577. 

Caréme, k3’rém’, (MARIE ANTOINE,) a French adept 
in the culinary art, was born in Paris in 1784. He be- 
came chief cook successively to Talleyrand, the Czar 
Alexander, and George IV. of England. He published 
“The French Steward,” “The Picturesque Pastry- 
Cook,” (“Le Patissier pittoresque,”) and other works. 
Died in 1833. 

Carefio. See CARRENO DE MIRANDA. 

Carera, ka-ra’r4, (ANTONIO RAFAELLO,) an Italian 
writer, born near Milan, lived about 1650. He was the 
auth >: of a satire against physicians. 

Carew, ka-roo’, (BAMFYLDE Moorg,) an English 
adventurer, called the “ King of the Beggars,” was born 
about 1692. He ran away from home in boyhood, and 
joined a party of gipsies, who elected him king. Died 
after 1758. 

See Goappy, ‘‘Life of Bamfylde M. Carew;’? Wm. RussEex1, 


“ Eecentric Personages,”’ 1866. 


Carew, (Sir BENJAMIN HALLOWELL,) a British admi- 
yal, born about 1760, His family name was Hallowell, 
to which he added Carew in accordance with the will 
ofa relative. He became a post-captain in 1793, distin- 
guished himself at the battle of the Nile in 1798, and 
was taken prisoner by the French in 1801. He was 
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made a rear-admiral in 1811, and was employed in the 
Mediterranean until the peace of 1815. In 1830 he ob- 
tained the rank of a full admiral. Died in 1834, 

Carew, (GEoRGE,) Earl of Totness, and Baron Carew, 
a British general, born in 1557. In the wars against the 
Irish rebels he rose to the rank of lieutenant-general and 
master of ordnance, and about 1600 was appointed one 
of the lords justices of Ireland. By his courage and pru- 
dence he suppressed a formidable revolt, and repulsed 
a Spanish invasion. He was created Earl of Totness in 
1625. A work called ‘“‘Pacata Hibernia” (‘Ireland 
Pacified’’) is ascribed to him. Died in 1629. 

See Woop, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Carew, (Sir Grorcr,) an English diplomatist, was 
ambassador to the court of France, from which he re- 
turned home in 1609, and addressed to the king “A 
Relation of the State of France, with the Character of 
Henry IV., etc.” This is said to be an excellent per- 
formance. Died about 1612. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ . 

Carew, (Sir NICHOLAS,) an English courtier, was re- 
lated to Queen Anne Boleyn. He became a favourite 
of Henry VIII, who appointed him master of the horse. 
He was executed in 1539, ona charge of having conspired 
with the Marquis of Exeter and others to raise Cardinal 
Pole to the throne. 

Carew, (RICHARD,) an English lawyer, brother of 
Sir George, noticed above, was born in 1555. He was 
chosen high-sheriff of Cornwall in 1586, and a member 
of the College of Antiquaries in 1589. He published in 
1602 an excellent ‘Survey of Cornwall,” and translated 
part of Tasso’s ‘‘Gerusalemme Liberata.” Died in 1620. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Carew, (THOMAS,) an English nobleman and soldier, 
born in 1368. He took part in the battle of Agincourt, 
and other engagements with the French. 

Carew, (THOMAS,) an English gentleman, who fought 
with distinction at Flodden in 1513. 

Carew, (THOMAS,) an English poet and courtier, born 
of a Gloucestershire family in 1589. He was. a gentle- 
man of the chamber in the court of Charles I., and wrote 
sonnets and other short poems, which rendered him a 
favourite of the literary and fashionable world. ‘ Among 
the poets that have walked in the same limited path,” 
says Thomas Campbell, ‘‘he is pre-eminently beautiful.” 
Died in 1639. 

See Cipzer, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets ;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’’ vol. 
vi., 1822; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for August, 18x0. 

Carey, (ALICE.) See CARY. 

Ca’rey, (GEORGE SAVILLE,) an English song-writer, 
born about 1743, was the son of Henry Carey, whose 
musical talents he inherited. He supported himself by 
entertaining the public in different towns with songs 
composed and sung by himself. It is said that he never 
trespassed against decorum or morality. Died in 1807. 

Carey, (Hrenry,) Earl of Monmouth, born in 1596, 
was the son of Robert, first Earl of Monmouth, whose 
title he inherited in 1639. He was learned in modern 
languages, and published many translations, among which 
are “ Romulus and Tarquin,” by Malvezzi, (1637,) ‘“ His- 
torical Relations of the United Provinces,” by Benti- 
voglio, (1652,) and ‘“* The History of Venice,” by Parata, 
(1658.) Died in 1661. 

Carey, (HENRY,) an English poet and musician, was 
supposed to be the natural son of G. Saville, Marquis of 
Halifax. He composed the words and music of several 
popular songs, and wrote farces and other works, among 
which are “The Contrivances,” and ‘The Musical Cen- 
tury.” He killed himself in 1743. George S. Carey, 
noticed above, was his son. 

See Fitts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;”” MACAULAY, 
“ History of England,’ vol. iv. chap. xx. 

Ca/rey, (HENRY C.,) an eminent American political 
economist, son of Mathew Carey, noticed below, was 
born in Philadelphia in December, 1793. He was trained 
to business in the publishing-house of his father, whom 
he succeeded in 1821, as the head of the firm of Carey 
& Lea. In 1824 he initiated the practice of periodical 
trade-sales as a medium of exchange between booksellers. 
He retired from mercantile business about 1836, and 
published in that year an “ Essay on the Rate of Wages,” 
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which he expanded into “The Principles of Political 
Economy,” (3 vols:, 1837-40.) This work attracted much 
attention in Europe, and was translated into Italian and 
Swedish. He advocates a tariff for the protection of 
domestic manufactures, and maintains that the real in- 
terests of classes are not antagonistic. He produced in 
1838 “The Credit System in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States,” and in 1848 a valuable work entitled 
“The Past, the Present, and the Future,” in which he 
presents some new ideas on the progress of agriculture, 
wages, and society, and controverts the opinions of Mal- 
thus and Ricardo. Among his other important works 
are ‘The Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, Manufac- 
turing, and Commercial,” and ‘‘The Principles of Social 
Science,” (3 vols., 1858-59.) He is recognized as the 
founder of a new school of political economy, which sub- 
stitutes for the “dismal science” of Malthus and Ricardo 
a philosophy of physical, social, and political progress. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Ca’/rey, (JoHN,) LL.D., an Irish scholar, who pub- 
lished many educational works. He edited fifty volumes 
of the “Regent’s Classics,” also “Ainsworth’s Latin 
Dictionary,” and ‘“Schleusner’s Greek Lexicon.” He 
translated some useful works from the French and Ger- 
man. Died in 1829. 

Carey, (MATHEW,) a distinguished bookseller and 
writer, born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1760, learned the trade 
of printer, and emigrated to Philadelphia in 1784. 
founded ‘The Pennsylvania Herald” in 1785, and pub- 
lished “The American Museum” from 1787 to 1793. He 
took a prominent part in political affairs, wrote numerous 
pamphlets, and advocated the United States Bank, To 
moderate the violence of party spirit, he produced “The 
Olive- Branch,” which passed through ten editions. 
Among his works are ‘Essays on Political Economy,” 
and many pamphlets in advocacy of a protective tariff. 
He was an influential and much-respected citizen. Died 
in 1839. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Americana,’”’ (Supplement ;) Hunr’s ‘Lives 
of American Merchants,’ vol. i., 1858. 

Carey or Ca’r¥, (RoBERT,) first Earl of Monmouth, 
a British peer, born about 1560, was a relative of Queen 
Elizabeth, and father of Henry Carey, noticed above. 
He left manuscript memoirs of his own life, which were 
published in 1759 by the Earl of Cork and Orrery. Died 
in 1639. 

Carey, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an English Orientalist and 
Baptist missionary, was born in Northamptonshire in 
1761. He went to India in 1794, laboured a few years 
in Bengal, founded the Serampore mission, and about 
1800 became professor of the Sanscrit, Bengalee, and 
Mahratta languages at the College of Fort William. 
He published a “Sanscrit Grammar,” a “ Bengalee- 
English Dictionary,” and several other works. He and 
his associates translated the Bible into Bengalee and 
many other Oriental dialects. He was a member of 
the Asiatic Society. Died in 1834. 

See Marsuman, “‘ Life of W. Carey,” 1859; Eustace Carey, 
“Memoir of the Rev. W. Carey,” 1836. 

Carey, (WILLIAM PAULETT,) an Irish writer and 
critic, brother of Mathew Carey, noticed above, was born 
in 1768. He became a resident of England, and was an 
able advocate of political reform. He wrote critical and 
poetical articles for several periodicals, Died in 1839. 

Carez, ka’r4/, (JOSEPH,) a French printer of Toul, who 
made improvements in the process of stereotype printing, 
and is said to be the inventor of clichage, by which he 
printed a book in 1786. Died in 1801. 

Car’gill, (DONALD,) a zealous and uncompromising 
Scottish Covenanter, was born in Perthshire about 1610. 
He became minister of a parish in Glasgow, and on the 
restoration in 1660 refused to conform to the new eccle- 
siastical regulations. He afterwards refused to accept 
the indulgence, and was a partisan of Richard Cameron 
when the latter took arms against the king in 1680. Car- 
gill was executed for treason in 1681. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Caribert. See CHAROBERT. 

Car’i-bert [Fr. pron. ka’re’bair’; Lat. CARIBER’TUS] 
IL, the eldest son of Clotaire I., became King of Paris in 
561. Died in 567 A.D. 
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Caribert II, a son of Clotaire II., and a younger 
brother of Dagobert, became King of Aquitaine in 629. 
Died in 631 A.D. 

Carignano, k4-rén-ya/no, [Fr. CARIGNAN, k&’rén’- 
yon’,] (CHARLES EMMANUEL FERDINAND JOSEPH Ma- 
RIE,) PRINCE OF, the only son of Victor Amadeus, was 
born at Turin in 1770. ‘He was taken to France as a 
hostage in 1799, and died there in 1800, leaving a son, 
Charles Albert, who became King of Sardinia in 1831. 

Carignano, [Fr. CARIGNAN,| (THOMAS FRANCIS DE 
SaAvoy,) PRINCE oF, born in 1596, was a younger son 
of Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. About 1635 he 
obtained the command of the Spanish army in the Low 
Countries, and was defeated by the French at Avesnes. 
He took arms against the widow of Victor Amadeus (his 
sister-in-law) in 1639, and expelled her from Turin, but 
was reconciled with her in 1642. He was then appointed 
general-in-chief of the French and Savoyard armies 
in Italy, and defeated the Spaniards at Mora in 1645. 
In 1654 he was made grand master or high-steward of 
France. He died in 1656, leaving two sons,—Emmanuel, 
who became Prince of Carignano, and Eugene Maurice, 
who was the father of the famous Prince Eugene. 


See Scropis, ‘‘ Documenti intorno alla Vita di T. F. Principe de 
Carignano,”’ 1832; Erscu und GruBer, ‘“‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Carillo, k4-rél’yo, (ALFONSO,) a Spanish prelate, born 
at Cuenca in the second half of the fourteenth century, 
was made a cardinal by the anti-pope Benedict XIII. in 
1409. Died in 1434. 

Carillo, (BRAULIO,) an able statesman of Central 
America, born at Cartago in 1800, became Dictator of 
Costa Rica in 1838. He was assassinated in 1845. 

Carillo d’Acunha, ka-rél’yo (?) d&-koon’ya, (AL- 
PHONSO,) an ambitious Spanish prelate, of Portuguese 
descent. He became Archbishop of Toledo in 1446, and 
was afterwards chief minister of Henry IV. of Castile, 
who began to reign in 1454. He rebelled against that 
king in 1465, took an active part in the civil war that 
ensued, and was the master-spirit of the party of Isabella 
of Castile. After her accession in 1474 he changed sides, 
and fought for Joanna until 1478, when he submitted to 
the successful party. Died in 1482. 

See Mariana, ‘‘ Historia de Espafia.”’ 

Carin. See Carinus. 

Ca-ri/nus, [Fr. Carin, k&’ran’,] (Marcus AURE- 
Lius,) a Roman emperor, eldest son of the emperor 
Carus, who committed to him the government of Italy, 
Africa, and the West, when he set out on an expedition 
against Persia in 283 A.D. Carus died, or was killed, in 
284, soon after which Diocletian was chosen emperor 
by the army in the East. A battle was fought between 
Carinus and his rival near Margum, in Meesia, in which 
the latter was successful, and Carinus, who was detested 
for his cruelty, was killed by his own soldiers in 285. 


See Vopiscus, ‘‘Carinus;” Grpzon, ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 


Carissimi, k4-rés’se-mee or k4-ris’se-mee, (GIACOMO 
or GIOVANNI GIACOMO,) one of the greatest composers 
of his time, was born at Venice about 1582. He was 
the first who employed cantatas for religious subjects ; 
and he made other reforms in sacred music. His motets 
and cantatas are very celebrated. He was appointed 
master of the pontifical chapel in Rome about 1649. 
“The Sacrifice of Jephthah” is called his master-piece. 
He formed many eminent pupils, among whom was 
Alessandro Scarlatti. Died in or after 1672. 

See Ftis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,’”” 

Cariteo, k4-re-ta’o, an Italian poet, was born at Barce- 
lona, and lived at Naples. He was a friend of Sannazar, 
and manifested his devotion to the house of Aragon by 
several odes. He died before 1509. 

Carl, karl, (JOHANN SAMUEL,) a learned German, 
born at Oehringen in 1676, was appointed first physician 
to Christian VI. of Denmark in 1736. He published 
“ Medicina Universalis,” (1740,) a treatise “On the Use 
and Abuse of Bleeding,” and many other medical works. 
Died in 1757. 

See B6rner, “ Jetztlebende Aerzte.”’ 

Carl der Grosse. See CHARLEMAGNE. F 

Carle, karl, (PrerRE,) a French engineer, born 1n 
the Cevennes in 1666. He entered in 1688 the service 
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of William of Orange, who employed him as engineer 
in several campaigns. About 1701 he passed into the 
service of Portugal, and in the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession became lieutenant-general, and chief engineer 
of the King of Portugal. In 1720 he retired to London, 
where he died in 1730. 

Carlén, kar-lan’, almost kar-liin’, (EMILIE FLYGARE,) 
a popular Swedish novel-writer, whose maiden name was 
SCHMIDT, (shmit,) born at Stockholm about 1808. She 
was married to Mr. Carlén, a lawyer of Stockholm, 
in 1841, after the publication of her first novel, ‘‘ Wal- 
demar Klein,” which had a decided success. She 
has since written ‘The Professor,” “The Rose of Tis- 
telon,” (“ Thistle-Island,” 1844,) ‘Home in the Valley,” 
(“ Familier i Dalen,” 1850,) and other novels delin- 
eating Swedish life. They have been translated into 
English, and have acquired popularity in England and 
America. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;’’ W. and M. Howirr, 
“Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” 1852, vol. ii. pp. 
456-60. 

Carleson, kar’leh-son, (EDUARD,) a Swedish diplo- 
matist and economist, born at Stockholm in 1704. He 
was appointed secretary of foreign affairs in 1757, and 
president of the council of commerce in 1762. He wrote 
“Travels in Palestine,” (1768,) and other works. Died 
in 1767. 

See Geze tus, “ Biographiskt-Lexikon ;”? A. SCHOENBERG, “Amin- 
nelse-Tal 6fver E. Carleson,”’ 1767. 

Carleson, (KARL,) a Swedish jurist, economist, and 
writer, brother of the preceding, was born at Stockholm 
in 1703. He was one of the editors of the “Svenska 
Argus,” a useful literary periodical, and wrote a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Economy,” and other works. In 1757 he was 
appointed secretary of state. Died in 1761. 

See Gezettus, “ Biographiskt-Lexikon ;” P. WARGENTIN, ‘Amin- 
nelse-Tal 6fver C. Carleson,”’ 1763. 

Carleton, karl’ton, (Sir DupDLEy,) Lord Dorchester, 
an English statesman, born in Oxfordshire in 1573. He 
was sent as ambassador to Venice in 1610, to Holland in 
1616, and to France in 1625. In 1628 Charles I. created 
him Viscount Dorchester, and made him secretary of 
state. He wrote several political tracts. Died in 1631. 

Carleton, (GEORGE,) a learned English bishop, born 
at Norham Castle, of which his father was governor. He 
was sent by James I. to the Synod of Dort in 1618, and 
appointed Bishop of Chichester in 1619. He wrote many 
works on theology and other subjects, among which are 
a treatise against Astrology, and one “On Jurisdiction, 
Regal, Episcopal, etc.” Died in 1628. 

Carleton, (Captain GrEorGE,) wrote “ Memoirs of an 
English Officer,” (1728,) which have some _ historical 
value, and were once attributed to Defoe or Swift. 

Carleton, (Sir Guy,) Lord Dorchester, a British 
general, born at Strabane, Ireland, in 1724. After serving 
several years in America, he obtained the rank of major- 
general in 1772, and was made governor of Quebec, which 
he defended against the Americans in December, 1775. 
The next year he commanded the army which invaded 
New York, and fought with Arnold on Lake Champlain. 
In 1777 he was superseded by General Burgoyne. He 
was appointed commander-in-chief, vice Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, in 1781, and, when the peace was concluded, returned 
to England. In 1787 he received the title of Lord Dor- 
chester. Died in 1808. 

See Bancrort’s “ History of the United States.” 


Carleton, (JAMES HENnry,) an American officer, born 

in Maine, served in the Mexican war, and, soon. after the 
' breaking out of the rebellion of 1861, became brigadier- 
general of volunteers. 

Carleton, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Irish novelist, born 
at Clogher, Tyrone county, in 1798. He published, in 
1830, “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” which 
had great success. After that time he resided in Dublin, 
and produced “Fardorougha the Miser,” (1839,) “The 
Fawn of Spring Vale,” (1841,) ‘Willie Reilly,” (1855,) 
and other popular novels. ‘Mr. Carleton has caught 
most accurately the lights and shades of Ivish life. His 
tales are full of vigorous, picturesque description and 
genuine pathos.” (“London Quarterly Review” for 
October, 1841.) Died in 1869. 
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Carletti, kar-let’tee, (FRANCESCO,) a Florentine tra- 
veller, who between 1597 and 1601 visited India, China, 
and Japan. Having returned to Florence, he was ap- 
pointed steward by the duke, Ferdinand I., and wrote a 
narrative of his travels, which was afterwards printed. 

Carletto. See CAGLIARI, (CARLO.) 

Carli, or Carli Rubbi, kar’lee roob/bee, (GIAN Rt- 
NALDO,) Counrv, an Italian political economist and anti- 
quary, born at Capo d’Istria in 1720. He became learned 
in the exact sciences and ancient languages. The Vene- 
tian senate founded a chair of astronomy and nautical 
science, of which Carli was professor from 1744 to 1750. 
After devoting several years to researches respecting 
coins and currency, he published in 1754 the first volume 
of his important work on that subject, Of Italian Moneys, 
(or Coins,) and of the Institution of Mints in Italy,” 
(** Delle Monete e delle Istituzione delle Zecche d’Italia.”’) 
This work made a great sensation in Italy, and its prin- 
ciples were adopted by the courts of Milan and Turin. 
The court of Vienna having formed at Milan a supreme 
council of commerce and public economy, Carli was 
appointed its president. About 1780 he produced two 
remarkable works, an “ Essay on the Natural and Civil 
Liberty of Man,” and “American Letters,” which treat 
of the antiquities of the New World. His “Antichita 
Italiche” (‘Italian Antiquities,” 1788) was very success- 
ful, and secured for him among antiquaries a rank equal 
to that which he had attained among political economists. 
He was author of various other works. Died in 1795. 

See Bosst, ‘‘ Elogio storico di Gian Rinaldo Carli;” Tipaxpo, 
‘* Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Carlier, kar’le-4’, (CLAUDE,) a French writer, born 
at Verberie in 1725. He studied natural history in 
relation to rural economy, especially to the business of 
wool-growing. He furnished many articles to the “ Jour- 
nal des Savants,” and wrote a “ History of the Duchy of 
Valois,” and several treatises on the method of raising 
sheep and on the production of wool. Died in 1787. 

Car/lin, (THOMAS,) born in Kentucky in 1790, removed 
to Illinois in 1813. He was elected Governor of Illinois 
in 1838, and was re-elected several times. Died in 1852. 

Car’ling-ford, (FHEOBALD Taafe—taf,) EARL oF, a 
general who rendered important services to Charles I. 
by his efforts to suppress the rebellion in Ireland about 
1640-46. Died in 1677. 

Carlino, kar-lee/no, [Fr. CARLIN, k&@r‘lan’,] (CARLO 
ANTONIO Bertinazzi—bér-te-nat’see,) a noted comic 
actor, born at Turin in 1713; died in Paris in 1783. 

Carlisle, kar-lil’, (Sir ANTHONY,) an eminent English 
surgeon, born near Durham in 1768. He went to Lon- 
don to complete his education, and attended the lectures 
of John and William Hunter. He became a member 
of the College of Surgeons, professor of surgery and 
anatomy in London, and surgeon-extraordinary to the 
prince-regent, (George IV.) In 1800 he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, to which he contributed 
several treatises on physiology, etc. From 1808 to 1825 
he lectured on anatomy in the Royal Academy, and in 
1829 was chosen president of the College of Surgeons. 
He published numerous and able treatises on anatomy, 
and on various sciences connected with medicine, also 
one on “Galvanic Electricity.” Died in 1840. 

Carlisle, Eart or. See Howarp, (CHARLES, FRED- 
ERICK, and GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK.) 

Carlisle, (ISABELLA Byron,) COUNTESS OF, born in 
1721, was the daughter of William, fifth Lord Byron, 
and first-cousin to the poet Byron’s father. In 1743 she 
was married to Henry Howard, fourth Earl of Carlisle, 
by whom she had a son Frederick, who was a poet. Died 
in 1795. 

Carlisle, (NICHOLAS,) a British writer and antiquary, 
born in 1771. He published topographical dictionaries 
of England, of Ireland, and of Scotland, which are said 
to be valuable and accurate. Died in 1847. 

Carlo Alberto. See CHARLES ALBERT. 

Carlo Magno. See CHARLEMAGNE. 

Carlo Quinto. See CHARLES V., (of Germany.) 

Car/lo-man or Karloman, [Fr. pron. kar/lo’m6n’,] 
a French prince, was the son of Charles Martel, and 
elder brother of Pepin le Bref. At his father’s death in 
741 A.D., he obtained for his share Austrasia, Suabia, 
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and Thuringia. After fighting for these possessions 
with the Allemanni (or Germans) and others, he re- 
nounced his principality in favour of Pepin, went to 
Rome in 747, and became a monk. Died in 755. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Carloman, the son of Pepin le Bref, and brother of 
Charlemagne, was born in 751 A.D. At the death of his 
father, in 768, he became King of Neustria, Burgundy, 
and part of Aquitaine or South Gaul. He died in 771, 
leaving two sons; but Charlemagne obtained the do- 
minions of his brother. 

See Srsmononi1, “ Histoire des Frangais.” 


Carloman, a Carlovingian prince of the Franks, was 
the son of Louis le Bégue. In 879 A.D. he was crowned 
King of Aquitaine and of part of Burgundy, while his 
brother, Louis III., obtained Neustria, etc. They lived 
in amity, and their united arms were victorious over the 
Normans and other foes. He died without issue in 884. 

See Sismonp1, “ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Carloni, kar-lo’nee, written also Carlone and Car- 
lon, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Genoese painter, born in 
1591. He adorned the churches of Genoa with frescos, 
which are greatly admired, and worked also in Florence 
and Milan. He excelled in brilliancy of colour, facility of 
composition, and grace of design. Died at Milan in 1630. 

Carlonior Carlone, (GIOVANNI BArristaA,) a brother 
of the preceding, born about 1595, was an excellent 
painter, especially in fresco. The finest works of the 
two brothers (who often worked together) are frescos 
in the church of the Annunziata in Genoa. The com- 
positions are rich and original, and the colours remark- 
ably splendid. The works of these brothers are similar, 
but those of G. Battista are superior in some respects. 
He died in 1680, leaving two sons, Giovanni Andrea and 
Niccolo, who were painters, but not equal to their father. 
Andrea was born in 1639, and died in 1697. 

See T1cozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario ;”? Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Car’los, [Spanish pron. kar’lés,] Don, Infante of 
Spain, born at Valladolid‘in 1545, was the son and heir- 
apparent of Philip IJ. and Maria of Portugal. Atan early 
age he manifested a violent and unhappy temper, which 
his education did not improve. His physical constitution 
was also diseased, and his reason was perhaps affected 
by a fit of sickness in his youth, It is said that he was 
offended at his father because he married Elizabeth of 
France after having negotiated a proposal of marriage 
between Carlos and that princess. Carlos attempted to 
strike the Duke of Alva with a poniard in 1567; but the 
blow was warded off. The suspicious king, imagining 
that Carlos had conspired against him, ordered his son 
to be arrested ‘and judged by the Inquisition. His fate 
is involved in mystery. Many historians think he was 
executed, by order of his father, in 1568; others, that he 
died of disease in prison. His life has furnished Alfieri, 
Schiller, and others with the subject for a tragedy. 

See Luis pE CaBrERA, “ Relatio Vite Mortisque Caroli Infantis,’’ 
1715; SAINT-REAL, ‘‘ Histoire de Don Carlos;’’ Prescott, ‘ His- 
tory of Philip II.,”’ vols. i. and ii. 

Carlos of Bourbon, (boor’bon,) Don, Count de 
Molina, (da mo-lee’n4,) born in 1788, was the second 
son of Charles IV., King of Spain. During the French 
empire he was detained in France from 1808 to 1813, when 
he returned to Spain. He was heir-presumptive to the 
throne of his brother, Ferdinand VII., until the latter 
became a father by the birth of Isabella in 1830. The 
decree of the king settled the succession on his daughter, 
though the Cortes some years before had restored the 
Salic law, which excludes females from the throne. At 
the death of Ferdinand, in 1833, a civil war broke out 
between the partisans of Isabella and Carlos. The latter 
avas the favourite of the priests and absolutists. In 1839 
the Carlist army was compelled to surrender to Espar- 
tero, who fought for the queen, and Don Carlos escaped 
to France. (See ISABELLA.) He abdicated his claim in 
1845 in favour of his son, Don Carlos Luis Maria Fer- 
nando, Count de Montemolin. Died in 1855. 

See DE Los VALLEs, “‘ Career of Don Carlos since the Death of 
Ferdinand VII,,”” London, 1835; Ruy Sancuez, ‘‘ Historia de Don 
Carlos,” 2 vols., 1844. 

Carlos, or, more fully, Carlos Luis Maria Per- 
nando, kar/lés loo-éss’ m4-ree’A fér-nan’do, Count de 
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Montemolin, (d& mon-ta-mo-lén’,) a son of the preceding, 
was born in 1818. He isa pretender to the Spanish 
throne, and a first-cousin of the late queen Isabella. His 
father abdicated in his favour in 1845, since which the 
Carlists recognize the son as Carlos VI. In 1848 his 
friends attempted to renew the civil war, but were quickly 
defeated. 

Carlostadt. See CARLSTADT. 

Carlota de Bourbon, kar-lo’/té da boor-bén’, 
(Lutsa,) Infanta of Spain, born in 1804, was a daughter 
of Francis I., King of the Two Sicilies, and Maria Isa- 
bella of Spain. She was an aunt of Isabella, the late 
Queen of Spain. In 1819 she was married to Don Fran- 
cisco de Paul, a brother of Don Carlos. Her intrigues, 
it is said, procured the repeal of the Salic law, and the 
succession of Isabella in preference to Carlos. She died 
in 1844, after which her son married Queen Isabella. 

Carlowitz, kar/lo-Wits’, (ALOISE CHRISTINE,) BaA- 
RONESS OF, a French authoress, of German extraction, 
born at Fiume in 1797. She has written ‘ Caroline,” 
(1833,) “The Peer of France, or the Divorce,” (1835,) 
and other tales. Her French version of Schiller’s “ His- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War” was crowned by the , 
French Academy. 

Carlstadt, karl/st&t, written also Carlostadt or 
Carolostadt, (ANDREAS Bodenstein—bo/den-stin’,) a 
German Reformer, born in Franconia about 1483. He 
was professor of divinity at Wittenberg in his early life. 
After his conversion to the doctrines of Luther he became 
an iconoclast. About 1524 he opposed Luther in rela- 
tion to the eucharist. Died in 1541. 

See B. Biever, ‘‘Gesammelte Nachrichten von Carlstadts Leben,” 
1738; J. C. Fuesst, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte A. Bodensteins,”’ 1776. 

Car-lyle’, (ALEXANDER,) D.D., a Scottish Presby- 
terian divine, born in 1721. He was appointed minister 
of Inveresk, near Edinburgh, in 1747, and became the 
associate of Blair, Hume, John Home, and other emi- 
nent authors. He published a number of sermons be- 
tween 1779 and 1794, and wrote memoirs of his own 
time, entitled ‘‘ Autobiography of A. Carlyle,” (published 
in 1860.) Died in 1805. 

See Cuampsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 


Carlyle, (JosrrpH Dacre,) an English Orientalist, 
born at Carlisle in 1759, wasa Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1794 he was chosen professor of Arabic 
in that university. About 1800 he went to Constanti- 
nople as chaplain to Lord Elgin’s embassy, and travelled 
in Asia. He published “Specimens of Arabic Poetry,” 
(1796,) and undertook a new edition of the Arabic Bible, 
which he did not live to finish. He died in 1804, leaving a 
number of admired poems, which were published in 1805. 

Carlyle, kar’lil or kar-lil’, (THomas,) a distinguished 
British essayist, historian, and speculative philosopher, 
born at Ecclefechan, in Scotland, in 1795. He entered, 
in 1809 or 1810, the University of Edinburgh, where he 
remained about seven years, and distinguished himself 
in mathematics. He also became well versed in the Ger- 
man language and literature. Having devoted himself 
to the profession of author, he contributed several bio- 
graphical articles to the “ Edinburgh Encyclopzdia” in 
1823, published a well-written “ Life of Schiller,” (1824,) 
and a translation of Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister,” (begun 
in 1824,) which attracted much attention. About 1825 
he married a Miss Welch, and settled on a farm in his 
native county. Soon after that year he began to contri- 
bute critical essays and biographical notices to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” and 
““Fraser’s Magazine.” In 1834 he published, anony- 
mously, a remarkable work, entitled “ Sartor Resartus,” 
which he professed to have translated from a German 
treatise on the “ Philosophy of Clothes,” by Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh. ‘This volume,” says Alexander H. 
Everett, “contains, under a quaint and singular form, a 
great deal of deep thought, sound principle, and fine 
writing. . . . The style is a sort of Babylonish dialect, 
not destitute, it is true, of richness, vigour, and at times 
a sort of felicity of expression, but very strongly tinged 
throughout with the peculiar idiom of the German Jan- 
guage.” (‘North American Review,” vol. xli., October, 
1838.) ‘Sartor Resartus,” which first appeared in “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine,” attained a rapid and wide popularity. 
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In 1834 Mr. Carlyle removed to London, where he re- 
sided many years. He produced in 1837 a “ History of 
the French Revolution,” (3 vols.,) which was generally 
admired. ‘On the whole, no work of greater genius, 
either historical or poetical, has been produced in this 
country for many years.” (‘‘ Westminster Review” for 
July, 1837.) Some other critics, however, express a very 
different opinion. “ Never, indeed,” says “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” of July, 1843, ‘was history written in so mad 
a vein,—and that not only as regards style, but the pre- 
vailing mood of mind in which the facts and characters 
are scanned. That mood is for the most part ironical. 
. . . In fine, turn which way you will,—to philosophy, to 
politics, to religion,—you find Mr. Carlyle objecting, 
denouncing, scoffing, rending all to pieces in his bold, 
reckless, ironical manner, but teaching nothing.” In 
1839 he published “Chartism,” in which he treats of the 
social and political condition of the English. In 1840 he 
delivered in London a course of lectures on “ Heroes 
and Hero-Worship,” which were afterwards published. 
Among his favourite heroes are Cromwell, Napoleon I., 
Mohammed, and Frederick the Great. In 1839 or 1840 
appeared five volumes of his essays, under the title of 
*“Miscellanies,” republished from various periodicals. 
He again assumed the character of social and political 
reformer in his “‘ Past and Present,” (1843,) and ‘ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” (1850.) Among the most important 
of his later works are “Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches,” (1845,) a ‘‘ Life of John Sterling,” (1851,) and 
“The Life of Frederick the Great,” (4 vols., 1858-64.) 
He has been a constant opponent of the anti-slavery 
movement, and professes a great contempt for the African 
race. In 1867 he denounced the new English Reform 
Bill, and the tendency of the nations towards democracy, 
in a strange chaotic essay called “Shooting Niagara.” 

Besides his excellent translations from the German, 
Carlyle has contributed much in various ways to promote 
a knowledge of German literature among the English; 
and the nation is doubtless more indebted to his efforts 
in this respect than to those of any other single person. 
Respecting the merit of his original productions the great- 
est diversity of opinion, as might naturally be expected, 
prevails among critics. Probably there never was a writer 
to whom the saying, “‘ Ubi bene nemo melius, ubi male 
nemo pejus,”* could be more justly applied than to Car- 
lyle. Not a few of his thoughts are inestimable gems, 
(although the setting may seem rude or quaint,) and 
nearly all his earlier works abound with passages illu- 
minated by flashes of rare insight, or enriched with 
important truths, which, if not always new, are at least 
presented in such a manner as to arouse attention and 
awaken thought. It is scarcely too much to say that no 
other author of this century has exerted a greater influ- 
ence not merely upon the literature, but upon the mind, 
of the English nation, than Carlyle. But, if his merits 
are of a high order, his defects are, in our judgment, 
neither few nor small. Not to mention others of less 
importance, it will be enough to instance his well-known 
admiration for successful power, however acquired or 
exercised, and the want of sympathy evinced by him for 
the oppressed and down-trodden.t The glaring faults 
of his style are more conspicuous, or at least offend us 
more, in his later works, because unrelieved by the 
freshness of feeling and richness of thought by which 
his earlier writings are distinguished. 

See ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’ for December, 1858, and December, 
1865; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1859; ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly’’ for September, 1840; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1859 ; 
“Westminster Review’’ for January, 1859. For some severe but not 
unjust strictures on Carlyle’s political and moral theories, see “‘A 


Letter to Thomas Carlyle,’ by D. A. Wasson, in the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly”’ for October, 1863. 


* “When [he writes] well, none [can write] better; when ill, none 
worse,”’ 

t It is a consolation to believe that these moral blemishes proceed 
from a mistaken theory rather than from an unfeeling or depraved 
heart. Carlyle’s works—at least his earlier ones—afford abundant 
evidence that he is capable of a true and heartfelt sympathy with 
heroic suffering ; and we can only attribute it to the influence of a false 
moral system, or to the prejudice of race, that one who could feel such 
compassion for the misfortunes of a Marie Antoinette, or such generous 
admiration for the heroism of a Bouillé, should feel only an unsympa- 
thizing contempt for the greater misfortunes and sublimer heroism of 
a Toussaint. 
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Car-l¥’on, (CLEMEN’,) an English physician, born at 
Truro in 1777, was a friend of S. T. Coleridge. He 
practised at Truro, and published, besides other works, 
“Early Years and Late Reflections,” (4 vols., 1836-58.) 
Died in 1864. 

Carmagnola, kar-m4n-yo/lf, [ Fr. CARMAGNOLE, 
kar’man’yol’,] an able Italian general, whose proper 
name was FRANCESCO Bussone, (fran-chés’ko boos-so’- 
na,) was born at Carmagnola in 1390. In the service of 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, he rose to the chief command 
of the army, and by his military successes restored the 
declining power of that prince, who made him a count. 
In 1424, Visconti, prompted by jealousy, deprived him 
of his command. The general, who had assumed the 
name of Carmagnola, then passed into the service of 
Venice, which declared war against the Duke of Milan 
in 1426. Carmagnola was chosen captain-general, and 
defeated the Milanese army in 1427. Having suffered 
some reverses in the ensuing campaigns, he was perfidi- 
ously seized and executed by the Council of Ten in 1432. 
His life is the subject of Manzoni’s tragedy “Il Conte di 
Carmagnola.” 

See Stsmonp1, ‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;” SANuTO, 
‘Vite de’ Duchi di Venezia ;’? Lure: C1prartio, ‘* La Morte del Conte 
di Carmagnola illustrata,”’ etc., 1834. 

Carmagnole, the French of CARMAGNOLA, which see. 

Carmarthen. See CAERMARTHEN. 

Carmath and Carmatians. See Karat. 

Carmeli, kar-ma’/lee, (MicHEL ANGELO,) an Italian 
monk, noted as a Hebrew and Greek scholar, was born 
at Cittadella about 1700. He was appointed professor 
of Oriental languages at Padua in 1744. Among his 
numerous works are an edition of Euripides with notes 
and an Italian version, (1743-54,) and a ‘‘ History of the 
Various Customs, Sacred and Profane, which have been 
transmitted from the Ancients to the Present Times,” 
(1750.) Died at Padua in 1766. 

See Tipatpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;”” Fanzaco, ‘‘ Elo- 
gio storico del P. M. Carmeli,”’ 1779. 

Car-men/ta, [Fr. CARMENTE, kar’mént’,] a pro- 
phetic divinity of ancient Italy, was one of the Camenze, 
and supposed to be the mother of Evander. She was 
worshipped by the Roman matrons at a festival called 
“ Carmentalia.” 

Carmer, kar’mer, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Prussian 
lawyer and chancellor, born in 1721; died in 1801. 

Carmichael, kar’mi-kel, (GERRHOM,) a Scottish pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, born at Glasgow in 1682 ; 
died in 1738. 

Carmichael, (RICHARD,) an Irish surgeon and medi- 
cal writer, born in Dublin in 1779; died in 1849. 

Carmignani, kar-mén-ya/nee, (GIOVANNI ALESSAN- 
DRO,) an Italian jurist, born near Pisa in 1768. He 
practised law in Florence with success, and was reputed 
one of the greatest forensic orators of that city. He 
published “Theory of Civil Laws,” (1797,) “ Elements of 
Criminal Law,” (1803,) and other works. Died in 1847. 

Carminati, kar-me-na’tee, (BASSIANO,) an Italian 
physician, born at Lodi in 1750. He was appointed 
professor of therapeutics, etc. at Pavia, and afterwards 
became professor emeritus in the same university. His 
“Hygiene, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica,” written 
in Latin, is a work of great merit. Died in 1830. 

See Trpa.po, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Carmoly, kir’mo’le’, (ELIACIN,) a French Jew, born 
in 1805. He has published a “ Biography of the Israel- 
ites, Ancient and Modern,” (1829,) “Literary History 
of Jewish Authors from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth 
Century,” (1850,) and many other works. 

Carmona, kar-mo/’na4, (SALVADOR,) a distinguished 
Spanish engraver, born at Madrid about 1730, was a 
pupil of Dupuis of Paris, and was patronized by the 
King of Spain. Among his works is a “ Virgin and 
Child,” after Van Dyck. Died in 1807. 

Carmontelle, kar’mdn’tél’, an ingenious French 
dramatic writer, born in Paris in 1717. In 1768 he pub- 
lished * Dramatic Proverbs,” (6 vols.,) on which his liter- 
ary reputation is founded. These short comedies were 
favourites with the performers of private theatres. This 
work is said to be a mine from which several comic 
authors have borrowed freely. He had a talent for 
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painting, and painted portraits of the most distinguished 
persons of the eighteenth century. Died in 1806, 

See QuERarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Carmouche, kar’moosh’, (PIERRE FREDERIC ADOL- 
PHE,) a French dramatic author, born at Lyons in 1797. 
He produced many successful plays, among which are 
the “ Honey-Moon,” (“Lune de Miel,’’) “The Vampire,” 
(1820,) and “The Dreams of Matheus,” (“Les Réves de 
Matheus,” 1852.) He has also written fugitive poems 
and songs. Died in December, 1868. 

Car-nar/von, (HENRY HowArp MoLyNeEux (mol’e- 
nooks) HERBER?,) fourth EARL oF, the eldest son of the 
third earl, was born in 1831. He published in 1860 “ The 
Druses of Mount Lebanon.” He became secretary of 
state for the colonies in June, 1866. Disagreeing with 
Lord Derby and Disraeli on the Reform Bill, he resigned 
in March, 1867. 

Carnarvon, (HENRY JoHN GEORGE HERBERT,) third 
EARL oF, an English author, born in 1800. He published 
“Von Pedro,” a tragedy ; ‘* Moor,” a poem; and ‘“ Notes 
on Portugal, Galicia, etc.” The last work is said to be 
one of superior ability and interest. Died in 1849. 

Carne, karn, (JOHN,) a British traveller and writer, 
who passed several years in Asia, and wrote “ Recollec- 
tions of Travels in Syria and Palestine,” (1830,) and “ Let- 
ters from the East.” Died in 1844, aged about fifty-five. 

Carné, de, deh kar’nd’,(Louis Marcein—miar’san’,) 
Count, a French publicist, born at Quimper in 1804. 
He was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1839, and 
at first acted with the opposition against Guizot. In 
1847 he accepted in the Foreign Office the place of 
Drouyn de l’Huys, removed from his functions of di- 
rector for supporting a motion of Carné himself against 
‘Guizot. He was deprived of this office by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. He has published “Views on Contem- 
porary History,” (1833,) and other political works. In 
1863 he was elected to the Institute in place of Biot. 

See Qu#RARD, “‘La France Littéraire.” 

Carnéade. See CARNEADES. 

Car-ne/a-dés,| Gr. Kapveddne; Fr. CARNEADE, kar/na’- 
4d’,] a Greek philosopher and orator, born at Cyrene, in 
Africa, about 215 B.C., was the founder of a school called 
the New Academy. He opposed the dogmas of the 
Stoics, and maintained that the human mind cannot 
ascertain the truth. He was celebrated for his subtle 
and powerful eloquence, which his antagonists were un- 
able to gainsay or successfully resist. In 154 8.c., having 
been sent as ambassador from Athens to Rome, he 
charmed the young men of the latter city by his eloquent 
discourses, so that many were quite possessed with an 
enthusiastic love of philosophy. After he had harangued 
one day in favour of justice, on the next day he displayed 
his specious and audacious eloquence in refuting his 
former arguments and in confounding the distinctions 
of good and evil. Cato the Censor took prompt meas- 
ures to protect the youth from this sophistry, and Car- 
neades was dismissed from the city. He died about the 
age of ninety. 

See DiocGEnes Larrtius; J. Routez, ‘‘De Carneade Philoso- 
pho;” Versure, ‘‘De Carneade Romam legato,” 1826; GouRAub, 
“‘Dissertatio de Carneadis Philosophi Vita et Placitis,’’ 1848 ; C1cERo, 
* Academica” and ‘‘ De Natura Deorum,” 

Carneau, kar’nd’, (ETIENNE,) a French poet and 
monk, born at Chartres; died in 1671. 

Car’ne-gie, (Sir RoBERT,) of Kinnaird, a Scottish 
negotiator, was minister to France about 1550, and after- 
wards held several high offices in Scotland. Having 
joined the Reformers, he was sent by the lords of the 
Congregation on missions to Englandand France. Died 
in 1566. 

Carneiro, kar-na’/e-ro, or Carnero, kar-na’ro, (AN- 

~—" . . 
TONIO,) a Portuguese historian, born near Elvas. He 
was commissary and treasurer of the Spanish army sent 
to Flanders in 1585, and wrote a “ History of the, Civil 
Wars of the Low Countries from 1559 to 1609,” (1612.) 

Carnero. See CARNEIRO. 

Carnevale, kar-na-va/ld, (BARTOLOMMEO CORRA- 
DINO,) a celebrated painter of the Roman school, born 
at Urbino. Having become afriar, he was usually called 
FRA CARNEVALE, Died about 1478. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 
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Carnio, kar/ne-o, (ANTONIO,) a painter, born in Friuli, 
was considered superior to any painter whom that country 
had produced since Pordenone. Died in or after 1680. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Carnochan, kar’noH-an or kar/nok-en, (JoHN Mur- 
RAY,) a skilful American surgeon, born at Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1817, studied under Dr. Valentine Mott. 
He became in 1851 professor of surgery in the Medical 
College of New York. 

Carnot, k&r’no’, (JosEPH FRANGOIS CLAUDE,) a 
French jurist, brother of the great statesman Carnot, 
born at Nolay in 1752. He was a warm friend of the 
reforms made in 1789, and was appointed attorney-gene- 
ral of his department in 1796. He was judge of the 
tribunal of cassation from 1801 until 1835. He published 
valuable commentaries on the penal code, and other legal 
works. Died in 1835. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Carnot, (LAZARE HIPPOLYTE,) a French radical poli- 
tician, a son of the famous war-minister of the republic, 
was born at Saint-Omer in 1801. He spent several years 
in exile with his father, and returned to France in 1823. 
In his youth he was a partisan of Saint-Simon, and ad- 
vocated socialism in the ‘ Revue Encyclopédique.” He 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies by the radical 
opposition in 1839, 1842, and 1846. In February, 1848, 
he was appointed minister of public instruction by the 
provisional government, but resigned in July of that year. 
During this brief term of office he improved the condi- 
tion of teachers, and procured a decision that the normal 
school should be gratuitous. Carnot and Cavaignac were 
elected by the republican voters of Paris to the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1852; but, as they refused to take 
the oath to Louis Napoleon, they were excluded from 
their seats. 

See LamarTINE, “‘ History of the Revolution of 1848.” 

Carnot, (LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE,) an emi- 
nent French statesman, geometer, and military adminis- 
trator, was born at Nolay, in Burgundy, on the 13th 
of May, 1753. He received lessons from Monge at the 
military school of Méziéres, which he entered in 1775 
and quitted in 1773 with the rank of leutenant of en- 
gineers. In his youth he wrote several poems, which 
have some merit. He gained a prize for his “Eloge de 
Vauban” in 1783, and published in the same year an 
important “ Essay on Machines,” containing a new theo- 
rem on the loss of force, which is ranked among the 
finest discoveries of mechanical science. 

Having espoused with ardour the popular cause, he 
was elected a member of the Legislative Assembly by 
the voters of Pas-de-Calais in 1791, and acquired a great 
authority in that body. In 1792 he was elected to the 
National Convention, in which he voted for the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. and kept himself aloof from all in- 
trigues and contentions of party. He was neither a 
Jacobin nor a Girondist, but an inflexible patriot and 
republican pur et simple. In August, 1793, he was 
chosen a member of the committee of public safety, and 
found the proper sphere for his genius in the functions 
of war-minister of the republic. The formation of plans 
of the campaigns, the selection of generals, the organi- 
zation of the army, etc. imposed on him an immense 
and arduous labour, which he performed with such suc- 
cess that it was said that he had “ organized victory.” 
He displayed not only the talents of an administrator of 
the first order, he showed also the science and genius of 
a great general in the direction of fourteen armies at once 
so as to insure co-operative action. 

Absorbed in the urgent labours of defending France 
from invading armies, he had no share in the proscrip- 
tions and cruelties of the reign of terror. He was chosen 
a member of the Institute in 1795. After the dissolution 
of the Convention, he was chosen at one time as repre- 
sentative by fourteen departments. Although he opposed 
the establishment of the Directory, he was elected one 
of the Directors in 1795, and again acted as minister of 
war. Having opposed the measures of Barras and the 
majority of the Directors, he was proscribed in 1797, and 
condemned to deportation ; but he escaped to Germany. 
He returned about the end of 1799, and was minister ot 
war for a short time in 1800. In 1802 he became a 
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member of the Tribunat, in which he opposed Bona- 
parte’s assumption of imperial power, deeming it absurd 
to reward the restorer of liberty by the ruin or subversion 
of that very liberty. He declined to hold office under 
the empire until 1814, when he served as governor of 
Antwerp. The small fortune with which he retired from 
otfice is mentioned as an evidence of his rare probity. 


_ Carnot was appointed minister of the interior during the 


Hundred Days of Napoleon, who felt the necessity of 
giving some pledges to the friends of liberty. He was 
also a member of the provisional government formed 
in June, 1815. On the restoration of Louis XVIII. he 
was proscribed, and became an exile in Germany. He 
died at Magdeburg in 1823. 

He published several excellent mathematical works, 
among which are “Reflections on the Metaphysics of 
the Infinitesimal Calculus,” (1797,) and “Geometry of 
Position,” (1803,) in which he gives many entirely new 
theorems. He was also author of some political treatises. 


See D. F. Araco, ‘‘ Biographie de Carnot,’? 1850; WiLHELM 
Korre, “Das Leben Carnots,’? 1820; P. F. Tissot, “‘ Mémoires 
historiques sur Carnot,’’ 1824; C. Doris, “ Vie privée, politique et 
morale de Carnot,” 1816; Turers, “‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution? A. SzRrEvs, ‘‘Carnot, sa Vie politique et privée,’’ 1816; 
“North British Review’’ for 1851. 


Carnot-Feulins, kir‘no’ fuh/lan’, (CLAUDE MARIE,) 
a French officer, born at Nolay in 1755, was a brother of 
the preceding. He was a captain of engineers when 
the Revolution began, and was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1791. In 1792 he was chosen director of 
the department of fortifications, and performed several 
important military missions. He was proscribed with 
his brother in 1797, but was restored on the fall of the 
Directory in 1799. He obtained the rank of general of 
brigade, but resigned about 1802, and did not return to 
the service until the restoration. In 1815 he retired 
from the army, with the rank and pension of lieutenant- 
general. Died in 1836. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Caro, ka’ro, (ANNIBALE,) one of the most popular 
Italian authors of his time, was born at Citta Nova, in 
the March of Ancona, in 1507. In 1543 he became sec- 
retary to Farnese, Duke of Parma, and from 1548 until his 
death he was secretary to Cardinal Farnese. He wrote a 
pure and elegant Italian style in prose and verse, which 
spread his reputation throughout Italy. His principal 
production is a poetical version of Virgil’s “ Aeneid,” 
which is called one of the master-pieces of the language, 
and is a model of elegance and grace. He wrote also 
original poems and letters, which were greatly admired. 
An ode, or canzone, which he composed in honour of 
the King of France, was criticised by Castelvetro, which 
occasioned an intemperate and rather scandalous war of 
words between that critic and the author. Died at Rome 
in 1566. 

See Crasso, “ Elogj d’Uomini letterati;’? SEGHEzz1, ‘‘ Vita del 
Caro,’ 1742; Morsrt, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Caro, k3/ro’, (ELME Martr,) a French JZ/térateur, 
born at Rennes in 1825. He is one of the editors of 
the “ Revue Contemporaine,” and has published, besides 
a few other works, “‘ Moral Studies on the Present Time,” 
(1855,) which was crowned by the French Academy. 

Caro, ka’/ro, (Don VENTURA or BONAVENTURA,) a 
Spanish general, born at Valencia about 1742. He re- 
ceived command of the Spanish army in 1793, when war 
was declared against the French, and obtained some 
successes on the frontier. In 1802 he was promoted to 
the high rank of captain-general of the armies. He died 
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Carolan. See O’CAROLAN. 

Carolina Maria, k4-ro-lee’n4 m4-ree’4, Queen of Na- 
ples, born in 1752, was the daughter of Francis I. and 
Maria Theresa of Austria. In 1768 she was married to 
Ferdinand, King of the Two Sicilies, Being ambitious 
and high-spirited, she acquired a paramount and evil 
influence over that imbecile prince. She induced him 
to join the coalition against Bonaparte about 180s, in 
consequence of which they were expelled from Naples 
in 1806, and retired to the island of Sicily. She died in 
Vienna in 1814. Her daughter had become the wife of 
the Emperor of Austria, Francis I. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Car/o-line, Queen of England, was a daughter of 
John Frederick, Margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach. She 
was married in 1705 to the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
who became George II. of England. She had great in- 
fluence over the king as long as she lived, and was popu- 
lar with the nation. ‘Her character,” says Lord Mahon, 
“was without a blemish, and her conduct always marked 
by judgment and good sense.” She was the mother of 
four daughters and two sons, Frederick and William. 
Died in 1737. 


See an excellent notice of her character in “‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” for February, 1868. 


Car’o-line A-me’li-a E-liz’a-beth, Queen of Eng- 
land, born in 1768, was the daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and Augusta of England, who was the sister 
of George III. In 1795 she was married to her cousin 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., who was a 
reluctant party to the union. His aversion became so 
decided that a complete separation took place in 1796, 
after the birth of the princess Charlotte. In 1814 she 
left England, and passed the ensuing years on the con- 
tinent, until the accession of George IV. in 1820, when 
she returned to London. The king then instituted against 
her a trial for adultery, which made a great excitement. 
The people mostly sympathized with the queen. Caro- 
line was defended by Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham, 
who gained great applause by his successful efforts in 
her behalf, and the government abandoned the prosecu- 
tion. She died in 1821. 


See Tuomas Asug, “‘ Memoirs of the Life of Princess Caroline,” 
1812; BrRouGHAM’s Works, vols. ix. and x.; ‘‘ Mémoires et Documents 
sur la Vie et le Procés de Ja Reine Caroline,’ Paris, 4 vols., 1821. 


Car’o-line Ma-til’/da, [Dan. CAROLINE MATHILDE, 
k4-ro-lee’/neh méA-til’deh,] Queen of Denmark, born in 
1751, was a sister of George III. of England.. In 1766 
she was married to Christian VII. of Denmark, a weak 
and profligate prince, by whom she was neglected or 
ill treated. Struensee, an ambitious physician, acquired 
great influence over her and the king, and became prime 
minister. A conspiracy or coup @’éfat in 1772 resulted in 
the execution of that favourite, and the banishment of 
Caroline Matilda to Zelle, where she died, asserting her 
innocence, in 1775. (See STRUENSEE.) 

See LENzEN, “Die letzten Stunden der Kénigin Caroline Ma- 
thilde,” 1775; Hemmpircer, ‘‘ Caroline Mathilde Konigin von Dane- 
mark,” 1851. 

Carolostadt. See CARLSTADT. 

Carolus Magnus. See CHARLEMAGNE. 

Caron. See BEAUMARCHAIS. 

Caron, ka’rén’, (AUGUSTIN JOSEPH,) a French officer 
and Bonapartist, born in 1774. He served in the army 
during the first republic and the empire, and rose to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1814. In 1822 he formed 
a plot to rescue some prisoners who were accomplices 
in the Béfort conspiracy. He failed, was tried by a 
council of war, and shot at Strasbourg, in 1822. 

Caron, k&/rdn’, (FRANGOIS,) born in Holland, of 
French parents, went to Japan in his youth, and lived there 
some years. He became a member of the Dutch Council 
of the Indies. Having entered the service of the French, 
he was appointed by Colbert director-general of French 
commerce in India in 1666. In 1674 he was recalled to 
Europe, and was drowned at Lisbon just as he arrived. 
He had published a ‘Description of Japan,” (1636.) 

Caron, (JEAN CHARLES FELIXx,) a French surgeon, 
born at Amiens in 1745. He practised in Paris, and be- 
came chief surgeon of the Cochin Hospital in 1782. He 
wrote treatises on Respiration, on the Croup, etc. Died 
in 1824. 

Caron, (JEAN MarIg,) a meritorious French judge, 
born at Pornic in 1798. He officiated as judge in sev- 
eral places, and afterwards was justice of the peace 
(juge de paix ) at Nantes. He wrote, besides other legal 
works, one “On the Civil Jurisdiction of Justices of the 
Peace.” Died in 1841. 

Car’on, (RAYMOND,) an Irish Catholic priest, born in 
1608, passed some years on the continent. He defended 
the doctrine of the Gallican Church on the independence 
of kings and against the infallibility of the pope, in a 
Latin work entitled “Remonstrance of the Hibernians 
against the Ultramontane Censures,” (1665,) which made 
much noise at the time. Died in 1666, 
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Carondelet, ka’rdnd/14/ or k@’rén‘deh-la’, (JEAN,) a 
Burgundian prelate and writer, born at Déle in 1469. He 
was appointed by Charles V. president of the Council of 
Brussels in 1527. He subsequently became Chancellor 
of Flanders, secretary to the emperor, and’ Archbishop 
of Palermo. Erasmus, who was his friend, dedicated to 
him his “ Saint-Hilaire.” Died in 1544. 

See M. C. Murray, “Mémoire historique sur la Vie de J. de 
Carondelet,” 1786 ; Forrens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.”” 

Caroprese, k4-ro-pra/sa, (GREGORIO,) a learned Ital- 
ian writer and critic, born near Cosenza in 1620. He 
resided mostly in Rome and Naples. He wrote a refu- 
tation of Machiavel’s “Prince,” a letter on ‘Orlando 
Furioso,” and a few other works. Died in 1715. 

Caroselli, k4-ro-Sel’/lee, (ANGIOLO,) an Italian painter, 
born in Rome in 1585. He had a remarkable talent for 
imitating the manners of different masters. Skilful 
connoisseurs were deceived by his: imitations of Titian, 
Raphael, etc. He also painted portraits with success. 
Died in 1653. 


See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.’ 


Carotto, ka-rot’to, or Caroto, k4-ro’to, (GIOVANNI 
FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian painter, born at Verona 
in 1470, was a pupil of A. Mantegna, whom he surpassed 
in majesty and harmony. He excelled in portraits. 
Died in 1546. 

See VasArl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


GIOVANNI CAROTTO, a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, was distinguished as an architect. 

Carouge, ki’roozh’, (BERTRAND AUGUSTIN,) a French 
astronomer, born at Dol in 1741. He went to Paris and 
associated himself with Lalande, for whom he made cal- 
culations which were inserted in Lalande’s “Astronomy.” 
He prepared tables for calculating the phases of the 
moon for sixty years, which were published in the ‘Con- 
naissances des Temps,” (1801.) In 1795 he was ap- 
pointed administrateur-général des postes. Died in 1798. 

Carové, k3’ro’va’, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
critic and philosophical writer, born at Coblentz in 1789 ; 
died in 1852. 

Carpaccio, kar-p&at’cho, [Lat. Carpa/ruius,] (VIT- 
TORE,) an Italian painter, sometimes called SCARPAZZA, 
born about 1450. He worked in Venice, and was a rival 
of Bellini. By some writers he is ranked among the 
first painters of his time. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Carpani, kar-p4’/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian poet and 
theologian, born at Rome in 1683. He wrote several 
Latin tragedies, and other works. Died about 1765. 

Carpani, (GIUSEPPE,) an eminent Italian dramatic 
poet, born at Villa Albese, in the Milanese, in 1752. 
He became editor of the “Gazette” of Milan in 1792, 
and wrote against the French Revolution. In conse- 
quence of the French invasion in 1796, he removed to 
Vienna, where he settled permanently about 1810. He 
became a friend of Haydn, whose oratorio of the ‘‘Crea- 
tion” he successfully rendered into Italian. In 1812 he 
published “Le Haydine,” or “Letters on the Life and 
Works of Haydn,” which are commended as elegant 
and interesting. He produced numerous operas, dramas, 
and cantatas, among which are “La Camilla,” a drama, 
and “The Judgment of Apollo,” a cantata. Died in 
Vienna in 1825. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’”? Féris, ‘ Biogra- 
phie Universelle des Musiciens ;”” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Car’pen-ter, (GEorGE,) Lorpb, an English general, 
born in Herefordshire in 1657, entered the army in 1672. 
In 1707 he commanded the cavalry at the battle of Al- 
manza, Spain, where his conduct was applauded. He 
was made a lieutenant-general in 1710, and was second 
in command at the battle of Almenara. In 1715 he com- 
manded the army which defeated the adherents of the 
Pretender at Preston. A few years later he received the 
title of Baron. Died in 1731. 

See ‘ Life of George Lord Carpenter,” London, 1736. 

Carpenter, (LANT,) an English divine, born at Kid- 
derminster in 1780, was the father of Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter the physiologist. From 1805 to 1817 he officiated as 
Unitarian minister at Exeter, and during that period he 
published his “Introduction to the Geography of the 
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New Testament,” and “ Unitarianism the Doctrine of 
the Gospel.” He became minister of the Unitarian 
church at Bristol in 1817. In 1839 he visited the con- 
tinent on account of his health. While passing from 
Naples to Leghorn, he was drowned, in April, 1840. He 
left numerous works, among which his “ Apostolical 
Harmony of the Gospels” (1838) is perhaps the principal. 

See “ Memoirs of the Rev. Lant Carpenter,” by his son, 1842. 

Carpenter, (MARGARET GEDDES,) an English por- 
trait-painter, born at Salisbury in 1793. She was mar- 
ried to W. H. Carpenter, noticed below, in 1817. 

Carpenter, (MAryY,) an English philanthropist, daugh- 
ter of Lant Carpenter, was born about 1820. She founded 
a reformatory institution for females at Bristol, and wrote 
several works on education, etc. 

Carpenter, (NAYTHANIEL,) an English scholar and 
clergyman, born in Devonshire in 1588. He published, 
besides other works, ‘‘Philosophia Libera,” (1621,) one 
of the first attacks on the philosophy of Aristotle. He 
lived some years in Dublin, where he died about 1630. 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Carpenter, (RICHARD,) an English priest, who twice 
or thrice was converted from Protestantism to Catholi- 
cism. He published several works, one of which is 
entitled “Experience, History, and Divinity,” (1642.) 
He also wrote “The Pragmatical Jesuit,” a comedy. 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Carpenter, (WILLIAM,) an English author and bibli- 
cal critic, born in London about 1798, published several 
valuable works, among which are “‘Calendarium Pales- 
tine,” (1825,) “Scripture Natural History,” (1828,) and 
“A Guide to the Practical Reading of the Bible,” (1830.) 

Carpenter, (WILLIAM BENJAMIN,) an eminent Eng- 
lish physiologist, son of Lant Carpenter, noticed above, 
was born about 1812. He became a student of medicine 
in University College, London, in 1833, and graduated 
in Edinburgh in 1839, before which date he had pub- 
lished a treatise “On the Unity of Function in Organized 
Beings,” and a few other short works. In 1839 he pub- 
lished an important and remarkable work, entitled ‘ Prin- 
ciples of General and Comparative Physiology.” About 
1840 he settled in Bristol. He produced, in 1846, ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Human Physiology,” a work of great merit, and 
scarcely equalled by any other on that subject. ‘We 
know of no work on physiology from which the student 
is likely to derive so much advantage.” (‘British and 
Foreign Medical Review.”) Dr. Carpenter is, or was, 
professor of medical jurisprudence in University Col- 
lege, London, anda Fellow of the Royal Society. Among 
his later publications are ‘Zoology and Instinct in Ani- 
mals,” (1848,) and “On the Microscope: its Revelations 
and Uses,” (1856.) In 1849 he received a prize of one 
hundred guineas for an ‘‘ Essay on Alcoholic Liquors.” 
His brother, RUSSELL LANY CARPENTER, was Unitarian 
minister at Birkenhead, and published memoirs of his 
father, the Rev. Lant Carpenter. 

See “‘ Westminster Review’’ for July, 1863. 

Carpenter, (WILLIAM H.,) born in London in 1792, 
became in 1845 keeper of the prints and drawings of 
the British Museum. 

Carpentier, kar’pén’te-a’, (PIERRE,) a French Bene- 
dictine friar and antiquary, noted for his learning, was 
born at Charleville in 1697. He performed the principal 
part of the improved edition of Du Cange’s ‘ Glossarium 
medize et infimze Latinitatis,” (1736.) In 1766 he pub- 
lished a valuable supplement to the work above named, 
with the title of ‘Glossarium novum,” etc. Died in 
Paris in 1767. 

See Tassin, “ Histoire littéraire de la Congrégation de Saint- 
Maur.” 

Carpi, da, da kar’pee, (GrRoLAMO,) a skilful Ttalian 
painter and architect, born at Ferrara about 1500. He 
imitated Correggio with such success that some of his 
copies passed for the original works of that artist. He 
adorned the churches of Bologna and Ferrara with fres- 
cos and oil-paintings. “The Adoration of the Magi” is 
called one of his master-pieces. Died in 1556. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, etc.;’? BARUF- 
FALDI, ‘‘ Vita di G. da Carpi Pittore,”’ 1841. 

Carpi, da, (UGo,) an eminent Italian wood-engraver 
and painter, is said to have been born in Rome about 
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1486. He is the reputed inventor of clair-odscur en- 
graving, or printing in light and shade. Among _ his 
works are “Diogenes and his Tub,” after Parmegiano, 
and “Agneas bearing off Anchises,” after Raphael. He 
used three blocks, the first for the outline, the second 
for the middle tints, and the last for the shadows. 

Carpin, kar-peen’, or Carpini, kar-pee/nee, (JOHAN’- 
NES DE PLA/NO,) an Italian monk, noted for his travels 
and adventures among the Tartars or Mongols who had 
ravaged the eastern parts of Christendom. In 1246 he 
was sent by Pope Innocent IV. on a mission to Tartary, 
with the design to pacify those barbarians or convert 
them to Christianity. With great courage and patience 
he penetrated to the court of the Grand Khan, whom he 
calls Kujak, and who dismissed him with a letter to the 
pope. On his return home, in 1248, he wrote a narrative 
of his journey, which is considered tolerably faithful and 
accurate, (making allowance for the prevalent ignorance, 
etc.,) and imparted to Europeans their first knowledge 
of the country of the Mongols. Hakluyt translated it, 
and inserted it in his “Collection of Voyages,” etc. Car- 
pini afterwards was provincial of Germany, and preached 
the gospel in Bohemia, Norway, and Denmark. 

See De Guicnes, “‘ Histoire générale des Huns.” 

Carpioni, kar-pe-o’nee, (GIuLIO,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, born at Venice in 1611. He painted fabu- 
lous and fantastic subjects with success, Died in 1674. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.”” 

Carpocrate. See CARPOCRATES. 

Car-poc’ra-tés, [Fr. CARPOCRATE, kar’po’kr&t’,| a 
heresiarch of Alexandria, lived in the reign of Adrian, 
in the second century. He-is said to have taught that 
the world was created by angels, that Christ was only a 
human being of pre-eminent goodness, and that the souls 
of men existed before their entrance into this world. 
He also taught doctrines subversive of morality, a kind 
of Gnostic Antinomianism, and had numerous followers. 

See MATTER, ‘‘ Du Gnosticisme,”’ 2d edition, 1338. 

Carpov, kar’pof, (JAKoB,) a German theologian, born 
at Goslar in 1699. He lectured at Jena, where he made 
many enemies by attempting to treat theology according 
to philosophic methods. Having removed to Weimar, 
he was there chosen professor of mathematics in 1742. 
He wrote an “Inquiry whether the Earth is a Machine 
or an Animal,” and other works. Died in 1768. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Carpzov, karp’tsof, [Lat. Carpzo’/vius,] (AUGUST,) 
a German diplomatist, son of Benedict, noticed below, 
born at Colditz in 1612, He became chancellor of the 
high court of Saxony, and represented that power at the 
treaty of Westphalia, (1648.) In 1675 he was appointed 
a privy councillor at Gotha. Died in 1683. 

See Sturz, ‘‘Commentatio de Vita A. Carpzovii,”’ 1750. 

Carpzov, (BENEDICT,) a distinguished German juris- 
consult, born in Brandenburg in 1565. He was appointed 
professor of law at Wittenberg in 1599, and wrote seve- 
ral volumes of ‘Legal Disputations,” (‘‘ Disputationes 
Juridice.”) He died in 1624, leaving several sons, who 
gained distinction in the same career. 

Carpzov, (BENEDICT,) a son of the preceding, born 
at Wittenberg in 1595, was a more able jurisconsult 
than his father. He was a privy councillor to the Elector 
of Saxony, and author of many works, among which is 
“Practice in Criminal Causes,” (“Practica Rerum cri- 
minalium,” 1635.) ‘‘ He deserved to be regarded,” says 
Boissonade, ‘as the first of German practitioners.” Died 
in 1666. 

See Lancg, “‘ Predigt bei der Leichen-Bestattung B. Carpzovii,” 
1667; KRoMAYER, ‘‘ Programma in B. Carpzovii funere,’’ 1666. 

Carpzov, (JOHANN BENEDICT,) a Protestant theolo- 
gian, brother of the preceding, born at Rochlitz in 1607. 
He was professor at Leipsic. Died in 1657. 

Carpzov, (JOHANN BENEDICc?T,) an Orientalist, a son 
of the preceding, born at Leipsic in 1639, was professor 
of Hebrew, etc. in that city. He wrote treatises on 
sacred philology. Died in 1699. 

His brother, FRIEDRICH BENEDICT, (1649-99,) was 
noted as a philologist. He contributed to the “Acta 
Eruditorum.” ‘ 

See Jocuer, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon ;” Cyprran, “‘ Pro- 


gramma in funere J. B. Carpzovii,” 1699; CreLL, ‘“‘Oratio F. B. 
Carpzovii Memoriz sacra,’’ 1700. 


? 
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Carpzov, (JOHANN BENEDICcrT,) a historian and jurist, 
nephew of the preceding, born at Dresden in 1675. He 
published several works. Died in 1739. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;? Ernst 
F. Haupt, ‘‘ Ueber J. B. Carpzov als Historiker,”’ 1842. 

Carpzov, (JOHANN GOTrTLop,) a Lutheran theologian, 
born at Dresden in 1679. He was professor of Orientai 
languages at Leipsic from 1719 to 1730, and in the last 
year removed to Lubeck, where he preached many years. 
He wrote, besides other works, ‘Sacred Criticism on 
the Old Testament,” (‘Critica sacra Veteris Testa- 
menti.””) Died in 1767. 

See ErscH und Grussr, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? PETER 
H. Becker, ‘Leben G. Carpzovs,” 1767; OVERBECK, ‘‘ Memoria 
Vite J. G. Carpzovii,” 1767. 

Carpzovius. See CARpPzov. 

Carr, (EUGENE A.,) an American’ general, born in 
Erie county, New York, about 1830, graduated at West 
Point in 1850. He became a captain about 1858, com- 
manded a division at Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and was 
appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers the same 
month. He served in Arkansas in 1864. 


Carr, (GEORGE,) a minister of the Anglican Church, 


born at Newcastle, England, in 1704. From 1737 to 1776 


he was senior clergyman of the Episcopal Chapel, Edin- 
burgh. Several volumes of his sermons were published. 
“To his merits as a preacher, great as they were,” says 
Dr. Beattie, “the lustre of his private character was still 
superior.” Died in 1776. 

Carr, (JOHN,) an English architect, born near Wake- 
field, Yorkshire, in 1721. He gained an extensive prac- 
tice in the north of England, where he erected many fine 
edifices. Among them are the Town-Hall of Newark, 
Harewood House, Yorkshire, and the mausoleum of 
Lord Rockingham at Wentworth. He was chosen lord 
mayor of Yorkin 1770, andagainin 1785. Died in 1807. 

arr, (JOHN,) LL.D., an English schoolmaster, born 
in the county of Durham in 1732. He taught a grammar- 
school at Hertford for many years with credit, and made 
a translation of Lucian’s “Dialogues,” which is said 
to be excellent. He also wrote other works. Died in 
1807. 

Carr, (Sir JOHN,) an English writer of travels, born in 
Devonshire in 1772, was educated for the law. During 
the brief peace which followed the treaty of Amiens he 
visited France, and produced in 1803 “ The Stranger in 
France,”’ which was very successful, partly because for 
many ensuing years the scenes which he described were 
inaccessible to English tourists. He afterwards pub- 
lished ‘‘ Northern Summer, or Travels around the Baltic,” 
a “Tour through Holland,” and a few other works, He 
was knighted about 1806. Died in 1832. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for April, 1807. 

Carr, (JosEPH B.,) an American officer, born at Albany 
about 1825, served in the campaigns of 1861-62, and was 
made a brigadier-general in 1862. 

Carr, written also Carre or Ker, (RoBERT,) Earl of 
Somerset, a Scottish courtier, born about 1589. In 1610 
his handsome person attracted the notice of the king, 
James I., of whom he soon became the prime favourite. 
“James created him Viscount Rochester,” says Hume, 
“ . . and bestowed on him the supreme direction of 
all his business and political concerns.” In 1613 Carr 
married Lady Frances Howard, lately divorced from 
the Earl of Essex, and was created Earl of Somerset. 
He was for some time on very intimate terms with Sir 
Thomas Overbury; but they afterwards quarrelled, 
and in 1616 Somerset and his wife were convicted cf 
procuring the death of Overbury by poison, but, through 
the favour of the king, they escaped the just penalty of 
their crime. After an imprisonment of several years, he 
was released, and died in obscurity. 

See GARDINER’S “ History of England from 1603 to 1616,” vol. ii. 
chaps. x., xi., and xiii.; Hume’s “‘ History of England,” chap. xlvii. 

Carr, (Sir RoBERT,) one of the royal commissioners 
of New England, appointed in 1664 by Charles II. In 
conjunction with Nicolls, he took New Amsterdam from 
the Dutch, and changed the name of that city to New York, 
in honour of the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

Carr, (Rev. WILLIAM HoLWELL,) an English patron 
of the fine arts, born in 1759. He bequeathed many 
pictures to the National Gallery. Died in 1830. 


CARRA 


— 


Carra, k4‘ra’, (JEAN Louls,) a French revolutionist, 
born at Pont-de-Vesle in 1743. He went to Paris in 1789, 
and became the editor of a journal called “Annales 
Patriotiques,” which was very radical in politics. He 
was elected to the Convention in 1792, and, having joined 
the Girondists, was proscribed by Robespierre, and exe- 
cuted in October, 1793. ‘‘ He took refuge in the Gironde,” 
says Lamartine, “to oppose the excesses of the people.” 
He had published several historical and scientific works. 

See LAMarTINE, “ History of the Girondists.”” 

Carra Saint-Cyr, kari’ san’sér’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) 
Count, a French general, born in 1756. As general of 
brigade, he contributed to the victories of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden, (1801.) He became a general of division 
in 1801, and commanded the army of occupation in 
Naples in 1805... He was Governor of French Guiana 
in 1817-19. Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”” 

Carracci. See CARACCI. 

Carrach, k4r’r4x, (JOHANN ToBIAS,) a Prussian jurist, 
born at Magdeburg in 1702. In 1763 he was chosen 
rector of the University of Halle, in which he had pre- 
viously been professor of law. He published many legal 
treatises. Died in 1775. : 


See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? K6nic, 
“Leben und Schriften des Herrn J. T. Carrach,” 1776. 


Carrache. See CARACCI. 

Carradori, k&r-ra-do’/ree, (GIOACHINO,) an Italian 
physician, born at Prato, in Tuscany, in 1758. About 
1802 he wrote a prize essay “On Fertility of Land,” 
which is regarded as a classic work. He contributed 
able scientific articles to the journals of Milan and Pavia, 
and published a treatise on Galvanism. Died in 1818. 


See Sitvestrt, “ Elogio de G, Carradori,” 1818 ; T1pALpo, “ Bio- 
grafia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Carranza, k4r-ran’/th4, (BARTOLOME,) a Spanish pre- 
late, born at Miranda in 1503. Charles V. sent him to 
the Council of Trent in 1546. He accompanied Philip 
Il. to England, where he became confessor to Queen 
Mary and displayed a fanatical zeal against the Prot- 
estants. About 1556 he was appointed Archbishop of 
Toledo. This promotion appears to have excited the 
envy of his enemies, who obtained from the Inquisition 
a censure of a Catechism which he published, and ac- 
cused him of perverting the mind of Charles V. in his 
last illness. He was confined in prison ten years or 
more, and soon after his release he died, in 1576. 

See SALAZAR DE MENpoza, ‘“‘ Vida y Sucesos de B. de Carranza 
y Miranda,’’ 1788 ; Prescott, “ History of Philip II.,”’ vols. i. andii. 

Carrara, (GIOVANNI MICHELE ALBERTO,) an Italian 
physician and author, born at Bergamo, was one of the 
most learned and prolific writers of his time. Among 
his works are a “ History of Italian Affairs in his Own 
Times,” and a Latin poem ‘On the Venetian War.” 
In 1488 the emperor Frederick III. made him a count 
palatine. Died in 1490. 


See Vosstus, ‘“‘De Historicis Latinis;’? A. Suarnt, “‘ Vita di G. 
M. A. Carrara,’ 1784. 


Carrara, (PIETRO ANTONIO,) a native of Bergamo, 
published, in 1701, a version of Virgil’s “Agneid” in 
ottava rima. 

Carrara, (UBERTINO,) an Italian poet and Jesuit, born 
at Sora about 1640. He was for many years professor 
of belles-lettres in the Roman College, and wrote a 
heroic poem called “ Voyage of Columbus,” of which the 
invention is more poetic than the style. Died in 1715. 

Carrara, da, d4 kar-ra’r4, a noble family of Italy, 
which ruled over Padua in the middle ages and adhered 
to the Guelph party. 

Jacopo DA CARRARA, after commanding the army in 
the war against Can della Scala, was elected Lord of 
Padua in 1318. Died in 1324. His nephew, MarsI1io, 
who succeeded, made an alliance with Can della Scala, 
of Verona, to whom in 1328 he transferred the title of 
Lord of Padua; but he continued to be the actual ruler. 
The heirs of Della Scala were expelled in 1337. Mar- 
silio died in 1338, and was succeeded by his nephew, 
UBERTINO. During his government hostilities were 
renewed with the Lord of Verona, and were terminated. 
by a peace in 1343. He died, without issue, in 1345. 
Francesco I., a grand-nephew of Jacopo, above no- 
ticed, obtained the chief power in 1355, and at the same 
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time was chosen to command the army of the league 
formed by Ferrara, Mantua, Verona, and Padua against 
the Visconti of Milan. After several indecisive battles, 
peace was made in 1358. In 1378 he joined the Geno- 
ese in a war against Venice, which brought the latter 
state to the brink of ruin. About 1387 he was deposed 
by Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and confined in prison until 
his death in 1393. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 

Carrara, da, (FRANCEsCo IT.,) called NOVELLO, (no- 
vel/lo,) the son of Francesco I., noticed above, recovered 
the lordship of Padua in 1390, by the favour of the Vene- 
tians. He waged war against the Visconti, and, by 
seizing Verona in 1404, involved himself in war with 
Venice. Having been vanquished by that power, he was 
taken prisoner and put to death, with his sons, in 1406, 
after which Padua was annexed to Venice. 

See Stsmonp1, ‘* Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 


Carre. See CARR. 

Carré or Carrée, ka’r4’/, (FRANGOIS,) a Dutch painter, 
father of Hendrik, noticed below, was born in Friesland 
in 1636; died in 1669. 

Carré, ka’rd’, (GUILLAUME LoulIsS JULIEN,) a French 
jurisconsult, born at Rennes in 1777. He became pro- 
fessor of law in the Faculty of Rennes in 1806, and 
gained a high reputation as a lecturer. He published 
“Laws of Civil Practice,” (1824,) and other works of 
merit. Died in 1832. 

See A. Cuauveau, “ Notice sur Carré,”’ 1841. 

Carré, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch landscape-painter, born 
about 1656, was a pupil of J. Jordaens. He became a 
resident of Amsterdam, where he worked many years 
with success. Descamps praises his colour and touch. 
Died in 1721. 

See Drescamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Carré, (JEAN Baprisre Louis,) a French writer and 
tactician, born at Varennes in 1749. Besides other works, 
he published one entitled “‘ Panoply,” (Panoplie,” 1795,) 
a treatise on armour, weapons, and military affairs in 
general. Died in 1835. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Carré, (Louts,) a French geometer, born at a village 
in Brie in 1663. After having served Malebranche as 
amanuensis, he became a teacher of mathematics and 
philosophy. In 1697 he was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences. His principal work is a ‘“‘ Method for the 
Measurement of Surfaces, Solids,” etc., which was once 
highly prized. Died in 1711. 


See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloge de Carré;”? Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Carré, (MICHAEL,) a brother of Hendrik, born about 
1658, was a pupil of N. Berghem, and a skilful painter, 
He was employed by Frederick I. of Prussia, after whose 
death he returned to Amsterdam. Died in 1728, 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Carré, (NARCISSE EPAMINONDAS,) a French jurist, 
born in Paris in 1794, was councillor in the Cour Impé- 
riale of Paris. He published an edition of the works of 
Domat, (9 vols., 1822,) and a ‘‘ Code des Femmes,” (1828.) 

Carré, (PIERRE LAURENT,) a French /ttévateur, born 
in Paris in 1758, obtained the chair of rhetoric at Tou- 
louse, where he lectured with é/at. He wrote an epistle 
to his friend Delille the poet. He left many odes, epis- 
tles, and other poems. Died in 1825. 

Carrel, ka’rél’, (NicoLas ARMAND,) a celebrated 
French journalist and publicist, was born at Rouen in 
1800. He entered the army as sub-lieutenant about 1820, 
with sentiments of hostility to the dynasty restored by 
foreign troops. When the government sent an army to 
Spain to support the cause of absolutism, he resigned 
in 1823, and joined the army of Spanish liberals. Hav- 
ing been made prisoner, he was sentenced to death by a 
council of war; but, on account of informalities in the 
process, he was released. Finding himself destitute of 
resources except in his literary talents, he became secre- 
tary of the historian Augustin Thierry. He soon quitted 
this service, which imposed too much constraint on his 
independent spirit, and began to write for the “ Constitu- 
tionnel,” the ‘‘ Revue Francaise,” and other journals and 
reviews of Paris. About 1828 he published a “ Kesume 
of the History of Modern Greece,” and a “ History of 
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the Counter-Revolution in England,” which is highly 
esteemed. “The reigns of the last two Stuarts,” says 
the “Edinburgh Review,” “have been written with the 
mind of a statesman and the hand of a vigorous writer, 
by Armand Carrel.” In 1830 Thiers and Carrel became 
chief editors of the ‘ National,” a daily journal, which 
the latter first projected, and which was the organ of 
the liberal opposition. After the revolution of 1830, (in 
which Carrel took a prominent part,) Thiers entered the 
new ministry, and left the chief control of the journal to 
his late colleague, whose eloquence and judgment soon 
raised the “National” to the highest point of influence 
and popularity. He gained much applause by the utter- 
ance of his indignant abhorrence of the execution of 
Marshal Ney, while he was pleading a cause before the 
Chamber of Peers, the majority of which had pronounced 
the sentence in that case. He was imprisoned by the 
government of Louis Philippe on account of his writings, 
although he was the moderator as well as the champion 
of the popular party. He was killed in a duel by Emile 
de Girardin, editor of the ‘ Presse,” in July, 1836. ‘‘ His 
sterling honesty,” says Brougham, “was only exceeded 
by his brilliant talents.” 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? CARL Bortscue, “‘ Zwei 
Republikaner,’’ (containing the life of Carrel and L. Borne, 1850;) C. 
aA: article in the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” for October 1x, 
1037- 

Carrefio de Miranda, k4r-ran’yo da me-ran/da, 
(Don JUAN,) a skilful Spanish painter of history and 
portraits, was born in Asturias in 1614. In 1669 Philip 
IV. gave him the title of First Painter to the King, 
which he retained under Charles II. His works, which 
ilustrate scriptural subjects, are at Madrid, Toledo, etc. 
Died in 1685. He was an excellent colorist, in which 
respect he is ranked by Spaniards between Titian and 
Van Dyck. 

See QUILLIET, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols;” Bryan, 
‘Dictionary of Painters ;’’ NaG.er, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon,” 

Carrer, k&r-rar’, (Lurct,) an Italian lyric poet, born 
at Venice in 1801, wrote, besides other poems, ‘The 
Ring of Seven Gems.” Died in 1850. 

Carrera, kar-ra/r4, (PIETRO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born in Sicily in 1571, wrote “Ancient Syracuse illus- 
trated,” and other works. Died in 1647. 

Carrera, k4r-ra’r4, (RAFAEL,) a statesman, of Indian 
extraction, born at Guatemala about 1814. In the civil 
war (1837-39) he fought with success against the Fede- 
ral government, and became commander-in-chief of the 
insurgents. He was elected President of Guatemala in 
1847, and re-elected in 1851. 

Carreras, k4r-ra’ras, (JosE MIGUEL, JUAN, and Luts,) 
three brothers, citizens of Chili, who were noted as 
patriots, and took part in the war of independence 
against Spain in the early part of the present century. 
Juan and Luis were put to death in 1818, and José 
Miguel in 1822. 

Carrére, ka’rair’, (JOSEPH BARTHELEMI FRANGOIS,) a 
French physician, born in 1740 at Perpignan. In 1773 he 
settled in Paris, and was appointed inspector-general of 
the mineral waters of Roussillon, and royal censor. He 
published many professional works, among which are 
“A Manual for the Service of the Sick,” a “‘ Treatise on 
Inflammatory Diseases,” (1774,) and a ‘Biographical 
Dictionary of Medical Writers,” (2 vols., 1776,) which 
was continued only to “Coivart.” Died in 1802. 

See Exoy, “Dictionnaire de Ja Médecine ;” ‘‘ Biographie Médi- 
cale ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Carrére, (THoMaS,) a French physician, father of the 
preceding, born at Perpignan in 1714; died in 1764. 

Carreri, k4r-ra’ree, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO GEMELLI,) 
an Italian, born in Naples, visited Asia in 1693, and 
published “Tour of the World,” (1699.) 

Carrero, kar-ra’ro, (PEDRO Garcias,) a skilful Span- 
ish physician, born at Calahorra, lived about 1600, ac- 
quired a high reputation, and became physician to Philip 
III. His commentaries on Galen and Avicenna prove 
him to have been a man of extensive learning. 

See N. Anronio, “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Carretto, del, dél kar-ret’to, (FRANCESCO SAVERIO,) 


Marquis, a Neapolitan minister of state, born at Sa- 
lerno. In his youth he served in the army with distinc- 


at Geneva in 1770. 


tion, and rose to a high rank. He was chosen minister 
of police in 1831, and rendered himself odious by the 
severe and tyrannical measures with which he suppressed 
popular revolts. In consequence of a transient success 
of the popular party in 1848, he was banished by Fer- 
dinand IJ.; but he was soon recalled, and loaded with 
favours, by that king. 

Carrier, ka@re-4’, almost kar’yd’, (JEAN B.,) a French 
Jacobin of infamous memory, was born in 1756. He was 
elected to the Convention in 1792, and in the next year 
was sent to Nantes, to execute the bloody will of the 
dominant party. He sacrificed great numbers of prison- 
ers and citizens without trial, and spared neither women 
nor children. Multitudes were crowded into boats and 
sunk in the river Loire, and others were shot or guillo- 
tined. The first modevof destruction was called republi- 
can baptism. Soon after the fall of Robespierre the public 
voice called for justice against Carrier, who, after a trial 
by the tribunal at Paris, was executed in 1794. 

er De BARANTE, ‘‘ Mélanges ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”’ 

Carriera. See ROSALBA. 

Carriére, ka’re-air’, (DENIS DEsir¥,) a French poet, 
born at Nancy in 1813; died in 1853. 

Carriere, (JosrpH,) a French theologian, born in 
1795. He became professor of theology in the seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice, Paris. He has published an esteemed 
work on theology, written in Latin, comprising the fol- 
lowing subjects: “On Matrimony,” “On Justice and 
Law,” and “On Contracts.” 

Carriére, ka’re-air’, (Morirz,) a German philosophi- 
cal writer, was born at Griedel, in Hesse, in 1817. He was 
appointed professor of philosophy at Giessen in 1849, 
Among his principal works are a treatise ‘‘On Aristotle 
the Friend of Plato,” in Latin, (1837,) “The Philosophie 
Contemplation of the World at the Time of the Refor- 
mation,” (1847,) and a poem, ‘‘The Last Night of the 
Girondists,” (“‘ Die letzte Nacht der Girondisten,” 1849.) 

See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Carriéres, de, deh ka’re-air’, (Louts,) a French bib. 
lical commentator, born near Angers in 1662. His com: 
mentary was inserted in the French version of the Bible 
by Sacy. Died in 1717. 

Carrillo, k4r-rél’yo, (MARTIN,) a Spanish historian, 
born at Saragossa; died about 1630. 

Car’/ring-ton, (NOEL THOMAS,) an English poet, born 
at Plymouth in 1777. After serving a short time in the 
royal navy, which he left about 1797, he taught school 
at Maidstone and Devonport. He wrote several didactic 
poems of some merit, among which are “The Banks of 
Tamar,” (1820,) “Dartmoor,” (1826,) and “My Native 
Village.” ‘‘ Dartmoor,” which is called his best work, 
was received with great favour. Died in 1830. 

See ‘‘Autobiography of William Jerdan,”’ vol. iv. chap. ii. 

Carrion, ki’re’6n’, (Lours,) a Flemish critic, born at 
Bruges about 1547. He became professor of civil law 
and of canon Jaw at Louvain, where he died in 1595. 
Among his works are an edition of the ‘Attic Nights” 
of Aulus Gellius, and ‘‘ Commentaries on Ancient Read- 
ings,” (“Antiquarum Lectionum Commentarii.”’) 

Carrion, de, da kar-re-dn’, (MANUEL RAMIREZ,) a 
learned Spaniard, born about 1590. He attained great 
success in the instruction of deaf-mutes, and is said to 
have been the first who, in Spain, taught letters to that 
class. 

Carrion-Nisas, k4’re-dn’ ne’z4’, (ANTOINE HENRI 
FRANGOIS,) a French author, born at Lézignan in 1794. 
He has published a ‘‘Roman History from the Foun- 
dation of Rome to the Reign of Constantine,” (1815,) 
“ Principles of Political Economy,” (1824,) and other 
works. 

Carrion-Nisas, de, deh ka’re-dn’ ne’z4’, (MARIE 
Henri FRANGOIS,) MARQUIS, a French politician and 
military officer, born at Montpellier in 1787, was the 
father of the preceding. Died in 1841. 

Carro, de, deh ka’ro’, (JEAN,) a Swiss physician, born 
He practised many years in Vienna, 
and was noted for his zealous efforts to propagate vac- 
cination, on which he published a work, (1801.). He lived 
at Carlsbad from 1825 until his death in 1857. 

See WEITENWEBER, “ Biographie des Dr. J. de Carro,” 1844. 
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Car’roll, (CHARLES,) of Carrollton, an American pa- 
triot, born at Annapolis, Maryland, in 1737. He was 
educated as a Roman Catholic in France, and studied 
law in Paris and London. Having returned to America 
about 1764, he inherited a very large estate in land in his 
native province, and was reputed to be the richest man 
in Maryland. Before the Revolution began, he defended, 
by his writings, the rights of the colonies against the 
oppressive measures of the British ministry. He was 
elected a delegate to the Provincial Convention in 1775, 
and a delegate to Congress in July, 1776. He signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and, in order to iden- 
tify himself more fully with the danger as well as honour 
resulting from that manifesto, wrote his name Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, after some one had remarked 
that there were several persons named Charles Carroll. 
He was elected a Senator of the United States for Mary- 
land in 1788. In 1810 he retired from public life. He 
was the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Having attained the age of ninety-five years, 
he died in 1832. 

See Goopricu, “‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ;” ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery,’’ vol. i., 1839. 

Carroll, (JoHN,) a Roman Catholic prelate, born 
in Maryland in 1735, was a cousin of the preceding. 
He joined the order of Jesuits. In 1776 he went to 
Canada, at the request of Congress, in company with 
Benjamin Franklin and two others, who were sent on a 
political mission. He was appointed Bishop of Baltimore 
in 1789, and afterwards received the title of Archbishop. 
Died in 1815. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Americana.”’ 

Carron, ka’rdn’, (GuI ToussAINT JULIEN,) ABBE, a 
French priest and moralist, noted for his works of cha- 
rity and benevolence, was born at Rennes in 1760. Re- 
fusing to take the prescribed oath in 1791, he was exiled 
to Jersey, and thence removed to London. In each of 
these places he founded schools, hospitals, etc. In 1814 
he returned to Paris, and took part in various benevolent 
enterprises. He published “Christian Thoughts,” “ Lives 
of the Just,” “The Confessors of the Faith in France,” 
and many other works. Died in 1821. 

See ‘‘ Notice sur Carron,’’ prefixed to his works. 


Carroza, kar-rod/za, (GIOVANNI) an Italian physician, 
born at Messina in 1678; died after 1730. 

Carrucci. See PONTORMO. 

Cars, kar, (LAURENT,) a skilful French engraver, 
born at Lyons in 1703, was a pupil of Lemoyne in Paris. 
He was received into the Royal Academy in 1733. 
“Hercules and Omphale” is one of his master-pieces. 
Died in 1771. . 

Car’son, (CHRISTOPHER,) commonly known as Kir 
CARSON, a famous trapper and mountain-guide, born in 
Kentucky in 1809, passed a large portion of his time in 
the Rocky Mountains and the adjacent territories. He 
rendered important services as a guide to Fremont in his 
explorations. In 1847 he was made lieutenant in the 
rifle-corps of the United States army. Died in 1868. 

Car’stairs or Car’/stares, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish 
theologian and negotiator, born at Cathcart in 1649. 
Having received a good education and studied theology 
at Utrecht, he became chaplain and private secretary to 
William, Prince of Orange, who sent him to England on 
a secret mission in the reign of Charles II. As acces- 
sary to the conspiracy of Monmouth’s friends, he was 
arrested and put to the torture, which he bore with for- 
titude, and confessed nothing important. After the 
Prince of Orange became King of England, in 1688, 
Carstairs enjoyed his confidence, and had great influence 
in the affairs of Scotland. It is stated that by strenuous 
efforts he dissuaded the king from severe and impolitic 
measures against the Scottish Presbyterians. In 1704 
he was chosen principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
and became minister of the Grey-Friars’ Church in that 
city. Died in 1715. 

“ William had,” says Macaulay, “one Scottish adviser 
who deserved and possessed more influence than any of 
the ostensible ministers. This was Carstairs, one of the 
most remarkable men of that age. He united great 
scholastic attainments with great aptitude for civil busi- 
ness, and the firm faith and ardent zeal of a martyr with 


— 


the shrewdness and suppleness of a consummate politi- 
cian,” 

See Macautay, “ History of England,” vol. ii, chap. ix., and vol. 
iii. chap. xiii.; CHAmBERs, “Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen ;”? McCormick, “‘ Life of W. Carstairs,” 1774. 

Carstares. See CARSTAIRS, 

Carstens, kar’stens, (ADOLF GOTHARD,) a Danish 
writer and critic, born at Copenhagen in 1713; died in 
1795. 

See Erscu und Gruer, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Carstens, (AsMuUS JAKOR,) an excellent Danish his- 
torical painter, born near Sleswick in 1754. After he 
left school he was compelled to serve an apprenticeship 
of five years to a wine-merchant, and on obtaining his 
liberty went to Copenhagen, in the Academy of which 
he studied painting a few years. In 1783 he performed 
a pedestrian journey to Milan, intending to visit Rome ; 
but want of funds compelled him to return before he 
reached that point. He worked in Lubeck about five 
years, during which he supported himself by painting 
portraits, and thence removed to Berlin, where he pro- 
duced “The Fall of the Angels.” The merit of this 
procured his appointment as professor in the Academy 
of that city. In 1792 he went to Rome, where he studied 
with fond admiration the works of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael and acquired a wide reputation by his com- 
positions. Among his master-pieces are ‘The Visit of 
the Argonauts to the Centaur Chiron,” and ‘C&dipus 
Tyrannus.” Died in Rome in 1798. His subjects were 
mostly taken from the great poets, ancient and modern. 

See Fernow, ‘‘Leben des Kiinstler Carstens,” 1806; NAGLER, 
“Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Carsughi, kar-soo/gee, (RANIERO,) an Italian Jesuit 
and Latin poet, born in Tuscany in 1647; died at Rome 
in 1709. 

Cartagena, de, dA kar-t4-ha/n4, (ALONSO,) a Spanish 
poet, who became Archbishop of Burgos. Died in 1456. 


See LonGFELLOow, ‘“‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Cartajo, kar-ta’yo, (ANTONIO MARIA,) an Italian 
poet, lived about 1530. 

Cartari, kar-ta/ree, (VINCENZO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Reggio, lived about 1550. Little is known of 
his life, except that he was in the service of Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este. He wrote a popular work, entitled 
“Images of the Gods of the Ancients,” etc., (‘Le Im- 
magini degli Dei degli Antichi,” 1556.) 

See GincuEng#, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Cartaud de la Vilate, kir’td’ deh 14 ve’lat’, (FRAN- 
cols,) a French author and priest, born at Aubusson 
about 1700. He published in 1736 a “Historical and 
Philosophical Essay on Taste,” an ingenious and elo- 
quent work, which attracted much attention. He dis- 
played a fondness for paradox in his “Thoughts on 
Mathematics.” Died in Paris in 1737. 

Cartaux or Carteaux, kar’td’, (JEAN FRANCOIS,) a 
French general, born in Franche-Comté in 1751. In 
1793 he defeated the royalists at Orange, for which ser- 
vice he was made on the same day general of brigade 
and of division. He commenced the siege of Toulon, 
where Bonaparte served under his orders, but was de- 
prived of the command before the place was taken, in 
1793. During the empire he was not in active service. 
Died in 1813. 

See Tu1Ers, “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.” 

Carte, kart, (SAMUEL,) an English divine and anti- 
quary, born at Coventry in 1653, became prebendary of 
Lichfield. He published a “Chronological Table of 
Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees in England and 
Wales,” also several sermons. Died in 1740. 

Carte, (THOMAS,) an English historian, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Clifton in 1686. Having entered 
into holy orders, he became reader in the Abbey Church, 
Bath. From his partiality to the house of Stuart, he 
refused to take the oaths on the accession of George I. 
In 1715 orders were issued to arrest him as a party to 
the rebellion; but he escaped to France, where he re- 
mained about twelve years. After his return to England, 
he published a “History of the Life of James, Duke of 
Ormond,” which, says Dr. Johnson, ‘is considered as a 
book of authority ; but it is ill written. There is no ani 
mation, no compression, no vigour.” He also wrote 
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a “History of England,” (4 vols., 1747-55,) which was 
coldly received. Hume refers to Carte as an “author 
of great industry and learning, but full of prejudices.” 
Died in 1754. 

Carteaux. See CARTAuUX. 

Cartellier, k4r’ta’le-4’, (PrerRE,) an eminent French 
sculptor, born in 1757 in Paris, was a pupil of C. A. 
Bridan. His reputation was established by the figure 
of War which adorns the palace of the Luxembourg. 
His statues of Aristides and Vergniaud were greatly 
admired, but exist only in plaster models. In 1810 
he was elected a member of the Institute, and about 
that time produced statues of Napoleon and of Louis 
Bonaparte. He executed many other excellent works. 
Several distinguished artists were formed in his school. 
Died in 183r. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Notice historique sur la Vie de 
Cartellier.”” 

Car’ter, (ELIZABETH,) an English lady, distinguished 
as a profound classical scholar and an authoress, was 
born at Deal, Kent, in 1717. Her father, Nicholas Car- 
ter, D.D., curate of Deal, was a good classical scholar, 
and instructed her in the learned languages. She also 
made herself mistress of Italian, German, French, and 
Spanish. In 1738 she published anonymously a small 
volume of poems, and the next year acquired reputation 
by translating a work on Newton’s philosophy from the 
Italian of Algarotti. Her “Ode to Wisdom” (1746) is 
one of her best poems. At an early period of her author- 
ship she became a friend of Dr. Johnson, for whom she 
wrote Nos. 44 and roo of the “Rambler.” He once 
remarked ef some eminent scholar, ‘Sir, he is the best 
Greek scholar in England except Elizabeth Carter.” 
Her translation of Epictetus from the Greek (1758) ex- 
tended her celebrity beyond the limits of her own coun- 
try. Warton expressed the opinion that “it excels the 
original.” She was never married. Her character was 
adorned by modesty, piety, and other Christian graces. 
Several volumes of her Letters have been published. 
Died in London in 1806. 

See Pennincton, ‘Memoirs of E. Carter;’? Mrs. Extwoop, 
“ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,” etc., vol. i., 1843. 

Carter, (FRANCIS,) an English writer, who resided 
some years in Spain, and published “A Journey from 
Gibraltar to Malaga,” (1777.) He left a work in manu- 
script, entitled “ Historical and Critical Account of Early- 
Printed Spanish Books.” Died in 1783. 

Car’ter, (JAMES GoRDON,) an American educationist, 
born at Leominster, Massachusetts, in 1795, graduated 
at Harvard in 1820, He furnished some valuable con- 
tributions on the subject of education to the ‘ Boston 
Patriot” in 1823. As chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation, in the Massachusetts legislature, he did much to 
promote the interest of free schools. He drafted the bill 
establishing the Massachusetts Board of Education, of 
which he was appointed chairman by Governor Everett. 
Died in 1849. 

Carter, (JOHN,) an eminent architect and antiquary, 
born in London in 1748. From 1780 to 1794 he issued, 
in numbers, ‘Specimens of Ancient Sculpture now re- 
maining in England,” which was followed by “ Views of 
Ancient Buildings in England.” He was employed 
more than twenty years on an important national work, 
entitled “The Ancient Architecture of England,” (1795 
-1816,) which is highly prized by students of that art. 
Died in 1817 or 1818. 

Carter, (JoHN,) a silk-weaver, born at Coggeshall, 
England, in 1815. By injuries received in falling from 
a tree, his body below his neck became paralyzed. He 
lived for eighteen years in this condition, and learned 
to draw wita wonderful skill, holding the brush in his 
mouth. His chief work is a “ Rat-Catcher and his Dogs,” 
the design and execution of which have been full of 
interest to the leading artists; and all his productions 
exhibit great zsthetic powers. Died in 1850. 


See Wriitam JAmEs Dampier, “ Memoir of John Carter,’? Lon- 
don, 1850; FREDERICK J. Mitts, ‘‘Life of John Carter,’”? New 
York, 1868. 


Carter, (NATHANIEL H.,) an American writer, born 
at Concord, New Hampshire, in 1787 or 1788. He be- 
came, about 1820, editor of the New York “Statesman,” 
which supported De Witt Clinton. He published, after 


a visit to Europe, “Letters from Europe,” (2 vols., 1827.) 
Died at Marseilles in 1830. ' 

Carter, (SAMUEL P.,) an American general, born in 
East Tennessee in 1819, served in the navy in his youth. 
He was appointed a brigadier-general about May, 1862, 
He commanded a division under Schofield, in North 
Carolina, in February, 1865. 

Car’ter, (THomAS,) an Irish musician and composer 
of vocal music, born about 1768; died about 1802. 

Car’ter-et, (Sir GEoRGE,) an English naval officer, 
born about 1600, was an adherent of Charles I. and 
Charles II. in the civil war. Died in 1679. 

Carteret, (JoHN,) Viscount Carteret and Earl Gran- 
ville, an able English statesman and orator, born in 1690, 
was the son of George, Lord Carteret, of Bedfordshire. 
He graduated with high honours at Oxford, and in 1711 
entered the House of Lords, where he soon became 
prominent.as a speaker and a supporter of the Whig 
ministry. He represented England at the Congress of 
Cambrai in 1720, and was made secretary of state in 
1721. Between 1724 and 1730 he was lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and after the latter date he acted with the 
opposition. ‘Of all the members of the cabinet,” says 
Macaulay, “Carteret was the most eloquent and accom- 
plished. His talents for debate were of the first order ; 
and his knowledge of foreign affairs superior to that of 
any living statesman. But there was not room in the 
government for him and Walpole, and Carteret retired.” 
After the defeat of Walpole (1741) he became secretary 
of state, and for some months was chief minister,—or 
sole minister. In 1744 he was removed by the influence 
of the Pelham party. About 1750 he was appointed 
president of the council. The historian above named 
says, ‘His knowledge of modern languages was prodi- 
gious. No public man had such profound and extensive 
learning.” His temper was bold, open, and impetuous, 
Died in 1763. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ Essay on Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
Mann,”’’ 1833; also his article entitled ‘‘ Thackeray’s History of the 
Earl of Chatham,’’ 1834. 

Carteret, (PHILIP,) CAPTAIN, an English navigator, 
who, in 1766, commanded one of the two vessels sent 
out to make discoveries in the South Sea, under the 
orders of Captain Wallis. Having discovered numerous 
small islands, one of which bears his name, Captain Car- 
teret returned home in 1769, after which Hawkesworth 
published an account of the voyage. 

Carteromacho. See ForR1EGUERRI. ; 

Cartesius, or Cartes, Des. See DESCARTES. 

Carthaeuser. See CARTHAUSER. 

Car’tha-lo or Car’tha-lon, a Carthaginian general 
of the first Punic war. He commanded a fleet which 
was sent against the Romans in 249 B.c. Before any 
general action was fought, the Roman fleet was destroyed 
by a storm, from which the superior skill of the Cartha- 
ginians saved them. 

Carthalon, a commander of the cavalry of Hannibal 
in his invasion of Italy, and at Cannz in 216 B.c. Soon 
after that action he was sent to Rome to negotiate for 
the ransom of prisoners, but was ordered by a lictor to 
quit the Roman territory before sunset. He was taken 
prisoner in 208 B.¢., and killed by a Roman soldier. 

Carthduser, Carthaeuser, or Cartheuser, pro- 
nounced alike kArt’hoi’zer, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a 
German physician, son of Johann Friedrich, noticed be- 
low, was born at Halle in 1734. He became professor of 
medicine and surgery at Giessen in 1766. He published 
“Elements of Mineralogy,” “‘ Rudiments of Hydrology,” 
(both in Latin,) and other works. Died in 1796. 

Carthduser, Carthaeuser, or Cartheuser, (JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH,) a learned German physician, born at Hayn 
in 1704. He experimented on many plants and medica- 
ments, and made a reform in the materia medica. In 
1740 he was chosen professor of chemistry, pharmacy, 
etc. in the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He 
published (in Latin) “Elements of Experimental Chem- 
istry, etc.,” (1736,) “Elements of Materia Medica, Gene- 
ral and Special,” (1749,) and other works. Died'in 1777. 

ese Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Ja Médecine;’’ ‘‘ Biographie Médi- 
cale.”’ 


Carticeya or Cartikeya. See KARTIKEYA. 
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Cartier, kar’te-4’, (JAcquEs,) a French navigator, 
the first discoverer of the Saint Lawrence River, was 
born at Saint-Malo in 1494. Being sent by Francis I. to 
explore North America in 1534, he entered the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence, advanced as far as Gaspé Bay, and re- 
turned to France. He renewed the enterprise in 1535, 
and ascended the river as far as the site of Montreal. 
Being kindly treated by the natives, he passed the winter 
in Canada, and arrived at Saint-Malo in July, 1536. A 
narrative of the voyage, was published. 

See “‘ Voyage de Découvertes au Canada, ete.,” Quebec, 1843. 

Cartier, (Louis VINCEN’,) a French physician and 
writer on surgery, born in Dauphiné in 1768; died at 
Lyons in 1839. 

Car-ti-mand/u-a or Car-tis-man/du-a, Queen of 
the Brigantes in Britain, lived about 50 A.D. She be- 
trayed Caractacus to the Romans. 

artouche, kar’toosh’,(Louris DoMINIQUE,) a French 
robber of extraordinary skill and audacity, born in Paris 
in 1693, was executed in 1721. 

Cart/wright, (CHRISTOPHER,) alearned Englishman, 
born in 1602, is said to have been the first who applied 
the more ancient uninspired writings of the Jews to the 
illustration of the Bible. He published several theolo- 
gical works, including one on the Targum, (1648.) Died 
in 1658. 

Cartwright, (EDMUND,) the inventor of the power- 
loom, was born at Marnham, England, in 1743. Having 
taken orders, he obtained the living of Brampton, and 
afterwards that of Goadby-Marwood. He wrote a num- 
ber of poems, among which were “The Prince of Peace” 
and “ Armina and Elvira.” The latter, a poetical legend, 
passed through nine editions. About 1785 he invented 
the power-loom, the use of which was opposed by the 
weavers, who destroyed five hundred of his machines. 
He obtained patents for many other inventions. In 1809 
Parliament voted him £10,000 for the service he had 
rendered the public by the invention of the power- 
loom. Died in 1823. 

See “Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical Inventions 
of Edmund Cartwright,’’? London, 8vo, 1843; “‘ Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties,”’ vol. ii., 1839. 

Cartwright, (GEoRGE,) an English traveller, born at 
Marnham in 1739. Inthe Seven Years’ war he served 
in Germany and obtained the rank of captain. He after- 
wards made several voyages to Labrador, and in 1792 
published a “ Journal of a Residence of Sixteen Years 
on the Coast of Labrador.” ‘The annals of his cam- 
paigns among the foxes and beavers,” says Coleridge, 
“interested me more than ever did the exploits of Marl- 
borough or Frederick.” Died in 18109. 

Cartwright, (JoHN,) Major, a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Marnham in 1740, and passed some 
years in the royal navy previous to the American war. 
Prompted by his love of liberty, he refused to fight 
against the United States, and wrote “Letters on Ameri- 
can Independence,” (1774,) besides other political tracts. 
He was a zealous advocate of parliamentary reform and 
universal suffrage. Charles J. Fox thought him “one 
whose enlightened mind and profound constitutional 
knowledge placed him in the highest rank of public 
character, and whose purity of principle and consistency 
of conduct commanded the most respectful attention to 
his opinions.” He was a coadjutor of Tooke, Hardy, 
etc. in the cause of reform. Died in 1824. 

See F. D. Cartwricut, “ Life of Major J. Cartwright,” 1826. 

Cart/wright,( Prrer,) an eminent Methodist preacher, 
born in Amherst county, Virginia, in 1785. While he 
was still a child, his parents removed with him to Ken- 
tucky. When scarcely sixteen years old, he was con- 
verted, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. At 
an early age he began to preach, and continued to labour 
in the cause with great zeal and success for more than 
fifty years. It is estimated that he preached in all not 
fewer than fifteen thousand sermons. 

See ‘‘Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods 
Preacher,’’ edited by W. P. StricKLanp, New York, 1856. 

Cartwright, (THOoMAS,) an English Puritan divine, 
eminent for learning and talents, was born in Hertford- 
shire about 1535. 
Cambridge in 1560, and professor of divinity there in 
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1570. A few years later he was deprived of these offices, 
and imprisoned several times, for his Puritanism. He 
published a “ Body of Divinity,” (1616,) a ‘‘ Directory for 
Church Government,” commentaries on several books 
of the Bible, and other works. Died in 1603. 

See B. Brook, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of T. Cartwright,’”’ 1845. 


Cartwright, (THoMAs,) born in 1634, is supposed to 
have been a grandson of the preceding. He became 
Bishop of Chester in 1686, and was one of the commis- 
sioners who seconded James II. in his despotic attempt 
to impose a Roman Catholic president on the Fellows 
of Magdalen College. Died in 1689. 

See Macautray, ‘‘ History of England,” vols, ii. and.iii. 

Cartwright, (WiILLIAM,) an English poet, born at 
Northway in 1611. He graduated at Oxford, took orders 
in 1638, and became an eloquent preacher. Wood calls 
him ‘the most florid and seraphical preacher in the 
university.” He was chosen junior proctor of Oxford 
University, and reader in metaphysics in 1643, and died 
the same year. He left tragi-comedies and other poems, 
which were greatly admired by his contemporaries, but 
are now neglected, except some of his dramas, one of 
which is entitled ‘The Ordinary.” 

See CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;” BaKEr, “‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ;” ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. ix., 1824. 

Carus, ka’ris, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a Protestant 
German theologian, born at Bautzen in 1770. He ac- 
quired distinction as professor of philosophy in the 
University of Leipsic, (1796 to 1807.) He published, 
besides other works, a “ History of Psychology,” and a 
‘“‘ History of the Psychology of the Hebrews,” which 
is said to be a profound and well-written work. Died 
in 1807. 

See Scuwarze, “Zum Andenken des Professor Carus ;’? ScHoTT, 
*Recitatio de F. A. Cari Virtutibus,”’ etc., 1808. 

Carus, (KARL GUSTAV,) an eminent German physi- 
ologist and physician, born at Leipsic in 1789. He was 
appointed assistant professor of anatomy in his native 
city in 1811, and professor of obstetrics at Dresden in 
1815. In 1827 he became physician to the King of 
Saxony, with the title of privy councillor. He also 
practised painting with success. .Among his principal 
writings are an “Essay on the Nervous System,” (1814,) 
a ‘Manual of Zootomy,” (1818,) “Principles of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology,” (3 vols., 1828,) and 
a “System of Physiology,” (3 vols., 1838-40.) 

See Cartisen, “ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Ca’rus, (Marcus AURELIUS,) a Roman emperor, born 
at Narbo, (now Narbonne.) Under the emperor Probus 
he held the high office of prefect of the pratorium. At 
the death of Probus in 282 A.D., Carus was elected his 
successor by the army. In 283 he marched against the 
Persians, leaving his son Carinus to govern Italy. Having 
taken Seleucia and Ctesiphon, he was about to pursue 
his conquests, when he died suddenly, (283,) or, as some 
report, was killed by lightning. ; 

See Gippon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” Voriscus, 
ss Carusa. 

Caruso, k4-roo’So, or Carusio, k4-roo’Se-0, (GIOVAN- 
NI Barrisva,) an Italian historian, born near Palermo 
in 1673. He published “ Historical Memoirs of Sicily,” 
(3 vols., 1716-45.) Died in 1724. 

Caruso, (LUIGI,) a popular Italian composer of operas, 
born in Naples about 1750. He was living in 1800. 

Carvajal, kar-v4-H4l’, or Carbajal, kar-Ba-Hal’, 
(TomMAs JosE GONZALEZ,) a Spanish writer and states- 
man, born at Seville in 1753. He was chosen president 
of the junta of finances in 1812. At the restoration in 
1814 he was imprisoned for political reasons. In 1819 
he produced a Spanish version of the Psalms, which is 
greatly admired. He afterwards held several high civil 
offices, among which was that of a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, and became a peer in 1834. He died 
the same year. 

See BrocxuHaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Carvajal, de, di kar-v4-H4l’, or Carbajal, kar-B4- 
H4l’, (BERNARDINO,) born at Palencia, in Spain, about 
1456, was made a cardinal in 1493. In 1511 he supported 
the interest of Louis XII. of France against Pope Julius 
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II., for which offence he was excommunicated. Having 
confessed his fault, he obtained pardon in 1513. Died 
in 1523. 

See Fasron, ‘Vita Leonis X. ;’” Paoto Grovio, ‘‘ Elogia.” 

Carvajal, de, or Carbajal, (FRANcISco,) a famous 
Spanish captain, born about 1464, was’ conspicuous for 
courage at the battle of Pavia in 1525, and at the sack 
of Rome in 1527. He afterwards went to Mexico and 
Peru, and in 1542 became a major-general. He joined 
the party of Gonzales Pizarro in his revolt against the 
King of Spain, and gained several victories over the 
royalists about 1546. In 1548 he was made prisoner 
and hung. He was notorious for cruelty. 

See Ropertson, “ History of America.” 

Carvajal, de, or Carbajal, written also Caravajal, 
de, (JUAN,) an eminent Spanish prelate, bornat Truxillo, 
was made a cardinal in 1446. He gained a high reputa- 
tion by his missions as papal legate in Germany and 
Hungary. Died at Rome in 1469. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Carvajal or Carbajal, de, (LORENZO GALINDEz,) 
was born at Placencia in 1472. He was professor of 
law at Salamanca, was a councillor of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and held high offices under Charles V. He 
left unfinished a ‘‘ History of Spain,” which, with other 
works, remained in manuscript. Died in 1527. 

See Prescorr, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ vol. iii. 
chap. xxv. 

Carvalho. See FREIRE DE CARVALHO. 

Carvalho, kar-val’yo, (ANrontio NuNEz,) a Portu- 
guese bibliographer, born about 1790, was living in 1855. 

Carvalho, (JozE DA SILvA,) a Portuguese minister 
of state, born in 1782; died in 1845. 

Carvalho d’Acosta, kar-val’yo d4-kos’t4, (ANTo- 
NIO,) a Portuguese geographer and priest, born in Lis- 
bon in 1650, He published in 1706 a ‘* Topographical 
Description of Portugal,” which treats of the natural 
and civil history of the principal places, and is esteemed 
the best work on that subject. He also wrote a ‘‘Com- 
pend of Geography,” and other works. Died in 1715. 

See BarsosA Macuapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.”’ 

Carvalho e Mello. See PomBAL. 

Carvallo, kar-val’yo, (MANUEL,) a South American 
jurist and diplomatist, born at Santiago, in Chili, in 1808, 
was chargé-d’affaires at Washington. 

Carvaxal. See CARVAJAL. 

Car’ver, (JOHN,) the first governor of Plymouth col- 
ony, was born in England. He was one of a company 
of Puritans who emigrated to Holland, and came over 
in the Mayflower in 1620, He is said to have been a 
prudent and able governor. Died in 1621. 

Carver, (JONATHAN,) an American traveller, born in 
Connecticut in 1732, served as captain in the war against 
the French in Canada. He passed about three years 
(1766-68) in the exploration of North America, which 
he crossed to the Pacific Ocean, and published in 1778 
“ Travels through the Interior Parts of North America.” 
Died in London in 1780. 

Ca/r¥, (ALIcE,) an American authoress, born near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, about 1822. She first attracted atten- 
tion by her contributions to the ‘‘ National Era,” under 
the title of Patty Lee; and she afterwards published 
several volumes of poems and other works, including 
three novels,—‘ Hagar, a Story of To-Day,” “ Married 
not Mated,” and ‘ Hollywood.” Her sketches of West- 
ern life, entitled “ Clovernook,” have obtained extensive 
popularity both in America and Europe. Died in 1871. 

PHG@BE Cary, a sister of Alice, has also contributed 
to periodical literature, and in 1854 published a volume 
entitled “Poems and Parodies.” 

See Griswotp’s ‘Female Poets of America;?? CLEVELAND’S 
“Compendium of American Literature.” 

Cary, (Colonel ARCHIBALD,) a Virginian patriot, born 
about 1730. He favoured the cause of independence, 
and took a prominent part in the Convention of 1776 
which framed the constitution of Virginia. He was 
afterwards a member of the Senate of Virginia. Died 
in 1786. 

Cary, Ear, or MonmoutH. See Carry, (HENRY 
and ROBERT.) 


Cary, ka’re’, (FELIX,) a French antiquary and numis- 
matist, born at Marseilles in 1699, formed a fine coliec- 
tion of antique medals. His principal production js a 
“ History cf the Kings of Thrace and of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,” which is regarded as a classic work. In 
1752 the Academy of Inscriptions chose him as a corre- 
spondent. Died in 1754. 

Ca/ry, (Rev. Henry,) an English scholar and writer, 
son of Henry F. Cary the translator of Dante. He has 
published “ Testimonies of the Fathers,” (Oxford, 1835,) 
and “Memorials of the Great Civil War in England 
from 1646 to 1652,” (1842.) He has also edited his 
father’s version of Dante, ‘‘ Early French Poets,” etc. 

Cary, (Rev. HENRY FRANCIS,) an English poet, emi- 
nent as the translator of Dante, was born at Birmingham 
in 1772. While a student at Oxford, he gave much at- 
tention to Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, and before 
he left college he had published a number of sonnets and 
odes. In 1797 he was appointed vicar of Bromley Ab- 
bot’s. He produced in 1806 an excellent translation, in 
blank verse, of Dante’s ‘ Inferno,” and in 1814 completed 
the other portions of the “ Divina Commedia.” This 
version is highly applauded by the most eminent judges, 
including Southey, who said it was ‘ta translation of 
magnitude and difficulty, executed with perfect fidelity 
and admirable skill.” He afterwards published ‘The 
Early French Poets, a Series of Notices and Transla- 
tions,” and other works. Died in 1844. 

See ‘Memoir of H. F. Cary,’ by his son, Henry Cary, 2 vols., 
1847; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for May, 1847. 

Cary, (JOHN,) of Bristol, an Englishman, published, 
between 1695 and 1745, “‘ Treatises on Political Econo- 
my, etc.” His ‘ Discourse on Trade,” a work of little 
merit, was made the basis of a better work, published in 
French, at Paris, 1755. 

Cary, (Lorr,) an African preacher, was born a slave 
in Virginia, and accompanied the first emigrants sent 
to Liberia by the American Colonization Society in 
1821. He officiated as pastor, physician, and soldier to 
the colony, was elected vice-agent in 1826, and on the 
withdrawal of Mr. Ashmun, whose entire confidence he 
enjoyed, discharged for about six months the duties of 
governor. He was killed in November, 1828, by the 
accidental explosion of a magazine. 

Cary, (Luctus.) See FALKLAND, LorD. 

Cary, (ROBERT.) See CAREY, (ROBERT.) 

Cary, (ROBERT,) a learned English clergyman, born 
in Devonshire about 1615. He became Archdeacon of 
Exeter in 1662, and wrote an esteemed work entitled 
“ Palaeologia Chronica.” Died in 1688. 

Car’¥l, (JoHN,) of Sussex, an English dramatic wri- 
ter, was intimate with Pope the poet. He wrote “ The 
English Princess,” a tragedy, and a few other works. 
He was secretary to Mary, queen of James II., whom 
he followed into exile in 1688, and who gave him the 
empty title of Earl Caryl. 

Caryl, (JosePH,) an English divine of the sect of 
Independents, born in London in 1602, was ejected for 
nonconformity in 1662. His principal work is an “ Ex- 
position of Job,” (in 12 vols.,) which is much praised. 
Died in 1673. 

See Neav’s ‘‘ History of the Puritans.” 

Caryophilus. See GAROFALO, (BLAISE.) 

Casa, della, del/]4 k&’sa, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
poet and priest, born near Florence in 1503, was one of 
the most elegant writers of his time. He became a re- 
sident of Rome, and in 1544 Archbishop of Benevento. 
Paul IV. on his election to the papal see made Casa his 
secretary of state. He wrote lyric poems im Italian, 
which were much admired, and were compared to those 
of Bembo for purity of style. The first edition appeared 
in 1558. His most popular prose work is “Galateo, 
ovvero de’ Costumi,” which treats of the rules of polite- 
ness. He translated Plato into Latin, and wrote Latin 
“ Carmina,” and other works. Died at Rome about 1556. 


See ‘‘ Life of Della Casa,” prefixed to his works, by G, B. Casorr1, 
(edition of 1707 ;) LonGretiow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” Ft 
L1pPO.GERARDI, ‘ Biografia di Giovanni della Casa,”’ 1836 ; GINGUENK, 
‘Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;”? ErscH und Gruser, ‘“ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;”” Nictron, ‘* Mémoires.”’ 


Casabianca, k4’s4-be-an’k4, (LouIs,) a naval officer, 
born at Bastia about 1755. He was sent as a deputy to 
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the French National Convention in 1792, and voted for 
the detention of the king. In 1798 he was captain of 
L’Orient, the flagship of the fleet which conveyed Bona- 
parte and his army to Egypt. At the battle of the Nile, 
August 1, 1798, after he was mortally wounded, he made 
a heroic defence of the burning ship, which finally was 
destroyed by a terrific explosion. ; 

Casabianca, (RAPHAEL,) a French general, brother 
of the preceding, was born in Corsica in 1738, and be- 
came general of division in 1794. In 1806 he was made 
acount. Died in 1825. 

See De Courcettes, ‘‘ Histoire des Généraux Frangais.”” 

Casa-Irujo, de, da k4’s4 e-roo’Ho, (CARLOS MARIA 
MARTINEZ,) MARQUIS, a Spanish statesman, born at 
Cartagena in 1765. From 1795 to 1808 he was minis- 
ter to the United States, where he married the daughter 
of Thomas McKean. He was plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, and ambassador 
to Paris in 1821. In 1823 he was appointed minister 
of foreign affairs, and president of the council. Died 
in 1824. 

Casal, k4-s4l’, (Gaspar,) Bishop of Leiria, in Portugal, 
born at Santarem in r5to.. He became counsellor and 
confessor of John III., whose preceptor he had once 
been. He wrote a treatise ‘‘On the Justification of Man,” 
(in Latin,) and other works. Died about 1580. 

See N. Antonto, “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Casal, de, da k4-sal’, or Cazal, ka-z4l’, (MANUEL 
AYRES,) a Portuguese geographer, who emigrated to 
Brazil in his youth, explored parts of that region, and 
lived for some time in Rio Janeiro. In 1817 he published 
a valuable “‘ Historical and Geographical Description of 
Brazil.” He died in Lisbon many years after 1817. 

Casali, k4-si’lee, (GIOVANNI BaTrTisra,) a Roman 
antiquary, who published a treatise “On the Sacred and 
Profane Rites of the Ancients,” “The Splendour of 
Rome and the Roman Empire in Ancient Times,” (1650,) 
and other esteemed works. 

Casali, (GIUSEPPE,) an antiquary and priest, born in 
Rome in 1744. He formed a rich collection of medals and 
antique remains, was a liberal patron of artists, and wrote 
a few treatises on numismatics. Died in 1797. 

Casanova, k4-84-no’va, (FRANCESCO,) a painter, born 
of Italian parents, in London, about 1728. At the age 
of twenty-five he went to Paris, where he gained a high 
reputation for his battle-pieces and landscapes, and was 
admitted into the Royal Academy. He afterwards 
worked in Vienna, where the Empress of Russia em- 
ployed him to illustrate her victories over the Turks. 
Died in 1805. 

See CHARLES BLANc, “ Histoire des Peintres.” 

Casanova, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian painter, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Venice about 
1725. He was a pupil of R. Mengs, and professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Dresden. He gained dis- 
tinction by his “ Dissertations on Ancient Monuments of 
Art.” Died in 1798. 

Casanova, (GIOVANNI Giacomo de Seingalt—deh 
sin’g4lt or deh sAn’g4lt’,) a celebrated Italian adven- 
turer, remarkable for his wit, accomplishments, learning, 
and intrigues, was born in Venice in 1725, and was a 
brother of the preceding. His parents were play-actors. 
For many years he led a wandering and dissipated life 
in the various capitals of Europe, frequenting the most 
aristocratic society, and having no regular business. He 
was confined about two years in the dungeon of Venice, 
(1755-57,) and escaped by stratagem. In the course of 
his life he fought several duels. He became librarian to 
Count Waldstein, a Bohemian grandee, with whom he 
passed the last fourteen years of his life, and died in 
1803, leaving “ Memoirs of his Life,” which are sprightly 
and entertaining. He translated the “Iliad” into offava 
vima, and wrote a few other works. 

See Casanova, ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ in German and French, 8 vols., 1830; 
BarTHorn, “ Die geschichtlichen Perséntichkeiten in J. Casanova’s 
Memoiren,’’ Berlin, 2 vols,, 1846; see, also, ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” 

Casanova, (MARCANTONIO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Rome in 1476. He wrote epigrams against Clement VII. 
Died about 1527. 

Cdsar. See CSAR, 
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Casaregi, k4-S4-ra’jee, [Lat. CasareE/GIS,] (GIOVANNI 
BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian poet, born at Genoa in 1676, 
was a brother of the jurist noticed below. He lived at 
Rome and afterwards at Florence, and was a member of 
the Academy della Crusca. He wrote elegant lyric poems, 
“Sonnetti e Canzoni,” and translated the Proverbs of 
Solomon into verse. Died in 1755. 

See LonGFELLow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 

Casaregi, [Lat. Casare/GIs,] (GIUSEPPE LORENZO 
MartaA,) a distinguished Italian jurist, born at Genoa in 
1670. He was reputed a high authority in questions of 
commercial law, on which he wrote several treatises,— 
“Discursus legales de Commercio.” Died in 1737. 

Casaregis. See CASAREGI. 

Casas, de las, da lis k4/sis, (BARTOLOME,) a be- 
nevolent Spanish missionary, noted for his zeal in behalf 
of the oppressed Indians, was born at Seville in 1474. 
In 1493 he accompanied Columbus in his second voyage 
to America. Some years later, having become a Domin- 
ican friar, he went to Hispaniola as a missionary, preach- 
ing the gospel to the natives, and humanity to the Spanish 
conquerors who had enslaved them. — His efforts to ame- 
liorate the condition of this class having been opposed 
and frustrated, he visited the court of Spain in 1516, 
and afterwards repeatedly crossed the ocean to plead 
their cause. He also addressed to Charles V. several 
letters or treatises on the subject. He was appointed 
Bishop of Chiapa, in Mexico, some years before 1550. 
In 1551 he returned to Spain, where he died in 1566, 
leaving a “History of the Indies,” still in manuscript. 
The charge that he advised the importation of negro 
slaves as a substitute for Indians appears to be without 
foundation: ‘it has,” says the “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” “been completely refuted by M. Grégoire.” 

See ARTHUR HE ps, “ Life of Las Casas,’ 1868; RAYNAL, “ His- 
toire philosophique des Deux Indes;’’ Grécorre, ‘‘Apoiogie de Las 
Casas,”’ (published in the ‘‘ Mémoires” of the Institute;) Morr, 
‘* Dictionnaire Historique ;”? MicHaEt Pro, “ Vie de Las Casas,”’ 1618. 

Casati, k4-Sa’tee, (PAOLO,) a learned Italian Jesuit, 
born at Piacenza in 1617. He taught mathematics and 
theology at Rome, and is said to have converted Queen 
Christina of Sweden to the Catholic faith. He wrote 
treatises on Mechanics, on Optics, and on Fire. The last 
is commended. Died at Parma in 1707. 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Ca-sau’bon, [Fr. pron. k&’zd’bén’; Lat. CAsauno’- 
Nus, | (ISAAC,) one of the most eminent critics and scholars 
of his time, was born of French Protestant parents, at 
Geneva, on the 8th of Febuary, 1559. In 1582 he became 
a professor of Greek in the College of Geneva, and soon 
after began to publish the editions of Greek authors 
which caused his celebrity as a critic. His “Athenzeus” 
(1600) “‘has always been deemed,” says Hallam, “a noble 
monument of critical sagacity and extensive erudition. 
In conjectural emendation of the text, no one hitherto 
had been equal to Casaubon.” He married Florence, a 
daughter of the eminent scholar Henry Etienne, about 
1585. He was professor of Greek at Montpellier from 
1596 to 1599.. In 1600 Henry IV. invited him to Paris 
to give lessons in Greek, and appointed him royal libra- 
rian. He published an excellent edition of Polybius in 
1609. In 1610 he removed to England, where he was 
received with favour by James I., who made him pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. Joseph Scaliger once said of 
Casaubon, “ He is the most learned man now living,” 
although he himself was equal to Casaubon in general 
learning, but not in a critical knowledge of Greek. Ca- 
saubon died in London in 1614. He was a moderate 
Protestant, and wrote a treatise “De Libertate eccle- 
siastica,” (“On Ecclesiastical Liberty.”) Among his 
productions were editions of Aristotle’s Works, (1590,) 
and of the “Characters” of Theophrastus, (1592.) 


See ALMELOVEEN, “ Vie de Casaubon;” C. Nisarp, ‘‘ Le Trium- 
virat littéraire, Juste-Lipse, Scaliger et Casaubon,’’ 1851; Wotr,; 
**Casauboniana,’’ Hamburg, 1710; Nictron, “ Mémoires;’’ “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;” “‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for October, 
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Casaubon, (Mrric,) the son of the preceding, was 
born at Geneva in 1599. He took orders in the Anglican 
Church, and obtained the living of Ickham, and in 1628 
aprebend in the church of Canterbury. During the civil 
war he was deprived of these places, and, it 1s said, 
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declined the proffered gifts and patronage of Cromwell, 
who desired him to write a history of the war. At the 
restoration of 1660 he recovered his benefices. He was 
a writer of moderate ability, and published a variety of 
works, among which are a ‘‘ Treatise on Enthusiasm,” 
and one “On Credulity and Incredulity.” Died in 1671. 


See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses;’’ Nicéron, “Mémoires.” 


Casaubonus. See CAsAauBon. 

Cas/ca, (P. SERVILIUS,) a Roman conspirator, was a 
tribune of the people when he assisted at the assassina- 
tion of Caesar in 44 B.c. He fought at the battle of 
Philippi, (42 B.c.,) and died shortly afterwards. 

Cas-gel/li-us, (AULUs,) an eminent and eloquent 
Roman jurist, was a contemporary of Cicero and Tre- 
batius. He was a firm and consistent republican, and 
showed his independent spirit by refusing, in 41 B.C., to 
saaction by legal forms the spoliations of the triumvirs, 
Horace (in ‘‘De Arte Poetica,” 1]. 371) speaks of Cascel- 
lius as a jurisconsult of rare learning. 

See Grorius, ‘‘ Vite Jurisconsultorum ;”? LaGemMAns, ‘‘ Disser- 
tatio de A. Cascellio,”” 1823. 

Case, (JoHN,) M.D., born at Woodstock, England, 
was noted as a disputant and philosopher. He taught 
philosophy at Oxford, and published the “ Mirror of 
Moral Questions according to the Ethics of Aristotle,” 
(“Speculum Moralium Questionum in Ethicam Aristo- 
telis,”) and other works. Died in 1600. 

Case, (JOHN,) a famous English astrologer and quack, 
born at Lyme-Regis. He flourished in the reign or Queen 
Anne, (1701-14,) and was the successor of Lilly in astro- 
logy. He inscribed on his sign, 

‘Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case,” 
and is said to have made more money by that distich 
than Dryden received for all his works. He published 
“ Compendium Anatomicum,” and a few other works. 

Case, (THOMAS,) an English nonconformist minister, 
born in Kent about 1598, was ejected from Erpingham, 
Norfolk. He was afterwards rector of Saint Giles-in- 
the-Fields. Died in 1682. 

Casearius, k4-se-a’re-us, (JAN,) a Dutch botanist, who 
lived in India about 1670, and was one of the authors 
of the ‘ Hortus Malabaricus.” 

Casel. See CASELIUS. 

Caselius, ka-za’le-us, [Ger. CasEL, ka’zel; Fr. CHEs- 
SEL, sha’sél’,| (JOHANNES,) an eminent German philolo- 
gist and writer, born at Gottingen in 1533. He was 
professor of philosophy in the University of Helmstedt 
from 1590 to 1613. He wrote Latin with elegance, and 
was author of many works on philosophy and other 
subjects. The most generally known of his productions 
were Letters, (in Latin,) which were addressed to his 
eminent contemporaries, and which are admired for 
ingenious thoughts and graces of style. Died in 1613. 

See M. Anam, “‘ Vite Eruditorum;”? J. Sicrriep, ‘‘De Vita et 
Obitu J. Caselii,”” 1613. " 

Caseneuve, de, deh k&z’nuv’, [Lat. CAsSENo’vA,] 
(PIERRE,) a French priest and philologist, born at Tou- 
lousein1591. He wrote a “Treatise on Freehold,” and 
a dictionary, entitled “ Origin of the French Language,” 
(‘“Origines de la Langue Frangaise.”) Died in 1652. 

See Mepon, “Vita Viri illustris Casenove,’’ 1656. 


Cases, k&z, (PIERRE JACQUES,) a skilful French painter 
of history, born in Paris in 1676. Among his master- 
pieces is a “ Holy Family.” Died in Paris in 1754. 

Cases, Las. See Las Casrs, 

Ca/sey, (SILAS,) an American general, born in Rhode 
Island in 1807, graduated at West Point in 1826. He 
served as captain in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and 
became a lieutenant-colonel in 1855. He was appointed 
a brigadier-general of volunteers in August, 1861, and a 
colonel of the regular army in October, and commanded 
a division at Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862. 

Cas/i-mir [Polish, Kazimrerz, k4’ze-me-Arzh’] I. of 
Poland, surnamed THE PACIFIC, was still an infant when 
his father, Micislaus (Mieczislaw) IT., died in 1034. His 
mother carried him to France, where he took: the mo- 
nastic vows in the abbey of Cluny. Having been invited 
by the Poles to reign over them, he was crowned in 1041, 
and married the sister of Yaroslaf, Duke of Russia. His 
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reign promoted the prosperity and civilization of Poland. 
Died in 1058, leaving the throne to his son, Boleslaus II. 

Casimir IT, King of Poland, born about 1137, was a 
younger son of Boleslaus III. In 1177 his brother Micis- 
laus was deposed, and Casimir was chosen king. He is 
said to have ruled with wisdom, and to have gained the 
favour of the people. He waged a successful war against 
the Prussians, who procured peace by paying tribute. He 
died in 1194, and was succeeded by his son, Lesko V. 

Casimir IIL, surnamed tHe GREAT, became King 
of Poland at the death of his father, Vladislaus, (or Ladis- 
laus,) in 1333. He married Anne, daughter of the Duke 
of Lithuania. About 1345 he defeated the King of Bo- 
hemia, and in 1366 subdued Red Russia. He founded 
hospitals, colleges, etc. He died in 1370, and was the 
last of the royal line of Piast. His nephew, Louis of 
Hungary, was his successor. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Casimir IV. of Poland, born about 1425, was the 
second son of Vladislaus IV. or V., (who before his ac- 
cession was Yagello, Duke of Lithuania.) He succeeded 
his elder brother, Vladislaus, in 1445, and married the 
daughter of the emperor Albert Il. He waged a long 
war against the Teutonic knights, who were finally de- 
feated in 1466, when Casimir became master of a great 
part of Prussia. In this reign the constitution of the 
Diet was changed by the admission of deputies who were 
not nobles. He died in 1492, leaving five or six sons, 
three of whom became successively kings of Poland, 
—John Albert, Alexander, and Sigismund. 

Casimir V. of Poland, second son of Sigismund III. 
and Constance of Austria, was born in 1609. About 1645 
he was made a cardinal. In 1648 he was elected king on 
the death of his brother Vladislaus. He was involved 
in a war with the allied Cossacks and Russians, whom 
he defeated. Poland was afterwards invaded by Charles 
Gustavus of Sweden, who took Warsaw after a victory 
over the Poles; but his progress was arrested by a coali- 
tion of several powers, and peace was concluded in 1660. 
Weary of contending against his foreign and domestic 
enemies, he abdicated in 1668, and died in France in 1672. 

See ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung Casimiri V., weyland KGnigs in Polen,” 
Nuremberg, 1680; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;” ‘“‘ Histoire 
générale de Pologne, d’aprés les Historiens Polonais.” 

Cas/i-mir Sar-bi-e’vi-us, a Latin lyric poet and 
Jesuit, born in Poland in 1595, lived some years at Rome. 
His verses were praised by Rapin the poet. According 
to Hallam, he obtained a much higher reputation than 
Sidonius Hoschius. Died about 1640. 

Casiri, ka-see’ree, (MICHAEL,) a learned Onientalist 
and Maronite, born at Tripoli, in Syria, in 1710. He 
removed to Spain in 1748, and became chief librarian 
of the Escurial in 1763. His principal work is “‘ Biblio- 
theca Arabico- Hispana Escurialensis,” (“‘Arabic-Spanish 
Library of the Escurial,”) which is said to be an in- 
dispensable treasure to students of Oriental literature. 
Died in 1791. 

See ZENKER, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis.” 

Cas/ley, (DAV1D,) an English bibliographer, published 
a “Catalogue of the MSS. in the King’s Library,” 1734. 

Cas’lon, (WILLIAM,) an English letter-founder and 
engraver, born at Hales-Owen in 1692; died in 1766. 

Casmann, kas’m4n, (OrTHo,) a German theologian, 
who was rector at Stade, in Hanover. Died in 1607. 

Casolani, k4-80-l4’nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Sienna in 1552. He excelled in 
design and composition, Died in 1606, 

Casotti, ka-Sot’tee, (GIOVANNI BAT?risTA,) an Italian 
writer, born at Prato, in Tuscany, in 1669. He was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and history in Florence, and author 
of several learned works, among which was ‘‘ Historical 
Notices of the Life and Works of Giovanni della Casa.” 
Died in 1737. 

See Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Caspari, kas’pa-ree, (KARL PAUL,) a learned German 
biblical critic, born at Dessau in 1814. He became /ector 
and member of the faculty in the University of Chris- 
tiania. He has published, besides other works, ‘Studies 
of Biblical Theology and Apologetic Criticism,” (1842,) 
and an “Introduction to the Book of Isaiah and the 
History of his Time,” (1848.) 
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Casper, k4s’per, (JOHANN Lupwic,) a distinguished 
German physician, born in 1796. He became assistant 
professor in the University of Berlin in 1825, and ge- 
heim-medicinalrath in 1834. In 1833 he began to edit 
the “ Weekly Journal of Medicine.” He was appointed 
professor of medicine in the University of Berlin in 1839. 
He is regarded as one of the most renowned practitioners 
of Germany. Among his works is “Essays on Medical 
Statistics and Officinal Medicine,” (1825-37.) 

Cass, (JONATHAN,) an American officer in the war of 
the Revolution, was born in Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 
1753: He entered the army in 1775, obtained the rank 
of captain, and served until the end of the war. Died 
in 1830. 

Cass, (LEewts,) an American patriot and statesman, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, in October, 1782. He studied law at Marietta, 
Ohio, and began to practise at Zanesville about 1802. In 
1812 he became colonel of a regiment which, under the 
comimand of General Hull, invaded Canada. The cam- 
paign was ended by the disgraceful surrender of Hull at 
Detroit in August, 1812. Colonel Cass was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier-general about March, 1813, and 
was appointed Governor of Michigan in 1814. While 
he governed that unsettled territory, he was also for 
many years Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and nego- 
tiated many treaties with the Indians. He resigned the 
office of Governor in 1831, and was appointed by Presi- 
dent Jackson secretary of war the same year. In 1836 
he was sent as ambassador to France, and published in 
1840 a work entitled “ France, its King, Court, and Goy- 
ernment.” He returned to the United States in 1842, 
and was elected a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of Michigan in the winter of 1844-45. In 
his letter to Mr. Nicholson, dated December, 1847, he 
opposed the Wilmot Proviso, and questioned the power 
of the Congress to exclude slavery from the territories. 
“This letter,” says Mr. Greeley, “is notable as the first 
clear enunciation of the doctrine termed “ Popular (other- 
wise Squatter) Sovereignty.” (“American Conflict.) 
Cass was nominated as the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency by the Baltimore Convention in 1848, but 
was defeated in the ensuing election by General Taylor, 
the Whig candidate, who received one hundred and sixty- 
three electoral votes, General Cass receiving one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. About 1851 he was again elected 
to the Senate of the United States for six years. He 
voted for Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854. He 
was appointed secretary of state by President Buchanan, 
March, 1857. He resigned this office in December, 1860, 

,on account of his dissatisfaction with the do-nothing 
policy of Buchanan, who, even after the secession of 
South Carolina, declined to reinforce the garrison of 
Fort Sumter. Died in June, 1866. 2 

See H. R. ScHoorcrart, ‘‘ Life of General Cass,”? 1848; W. L. 
G. Smit, ‘The Life and Times of Lewis Cass,’ 1856. 

Cassagnes, k3’safi’, or Cassaigne, k4’sAfi’, (J ACQUES,) 
a French writer and priest, born at Nimes in 1636. His 
early poems opened for him the French Academy in 1662. 
He was afterwards librarian of the Royal Library, and one 
of the four first members of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
He published a translation of Sallust, and a few other 
works. Died in 1679. 

Cassaigne. See CASSAGNES. 

Cassana, k4s-sa’n4, (GIOVANNI AGOSTINO,) called 
ABBE CASSANA, a successful Italian painter of portraits 
and animals, born about 1658; died at Genoa in 1720. 

See Lanzr, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 

Cassana, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a historical painter 
of the Genoese school, father of the preceding, was born 
at Cassana in 1611. He worked in Venice and Miran- 
dola, and gained a high reputation. Died in 1691, 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cassana, (NICcor6,) a portrait-painter, born at Venice 
about 1656, was the son and pupil of the preceding. 
Having acquired a high reputation, he was invited to 
England by Queen Anne, whose portrait he painted, and 
who appointed him her first painter. Died in 1713. 

Cas-san/der, [Gr. Kéooavdpo¢; Fr. CASSANDRE, 
k4’séNdr’,] a Macedonian prince, was the son of An- 
tipater, who, at the death of Alexander the Great, ob- 
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tained the regency or government of Macedonia. In 318 
B.C. Antipater died, having appointed Polysperchon his 
successor, in preference to his own son. A war ensued 
between these two parties, and Cassander, aided by An- 
tigonus, soon became master of Athens, where he re- 
stored the aristocracy under Demetrius Phalereus about 
316. Cassander then invaded Macedonia with success, 
obtained possession of the infant son of Alexander the 
Great, and married Thessalonice, the sister of the latter 
prince.. In 311, Antigonus and other generals signed a 
treaty stipulating that Cassander should be regent of 
Macedonia and Greece until the young prince should 
attain his majority. In 309 he put to death that prince 
and his mother Roxana, and usurped the throne. He 
died in 297 B.c., and was succeeded by his son Philip. 

See Arrran, “ Anabasis;” ‘l'HIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.” 

Cassander, k4s-san/der, [Fr. CASSANDRE,k&@’s6NdR’, | 
(GrEORGE,) a learned theologian, born in the isle of Cad- 
sand, Flanders, about 1515. The emperor Ferdinand 
referred to him as a mediator the chief points in the 
controversy between the Reformers and the Catholics ; 
and, with a view to reconcile them, Cassander wrote his 
famous “Consultation on the Articles of Faith contro- 
verted between Papists and Protestants,’ (‘‘Consultatio 
de Articulis Fidei inter Papistas et Protestantes con- 
troversis.”) He was one of the most moderate of the 
Catholic writers of that time. Died in 1566. 

See ArNo_p, ‘‘ Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”? Mor#rl, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Cas-san/dra, [Gr. Kaootvdpa; Fr. CASSANDRE, k¥’- 
s6ndr’,] a daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was celebrated 
for her prophetic powers; but, according to tradition, 
Apollo had ordained that her prophecies, though true, 
should be disbelieved. During the siege of Troy she 
predicted the impending calamities, but was treated as 
a lunatic by Priam and others. Agamemnon became 
enamoured of her, and took her to Mycenz, where she 
was killed by Clytemnestra. 

Cassandre. See CAssANDER and CASSANDRA. 

Cassandre, ki’séNdRr’, (FRANGOIS,) a French writer, 
principally known by his excellent translation of Aris- 
totle’s “Rhetoric,” which was highly prized by Boileau. 
He wrote several other works, in prose and verse. Died 
in 1695. His whole life was passed in poverty,—which 
Voltaire ascribes to his morose temper and unsocial 
habits, 

Cassard, ki’s4r’,(JACQUES,) a brave and skilful French 
naval officer, was born at Nantes in 1672. As captain ofa 
privateer, he took many prizes from the English. Having 
obtained command of a small squadron, he reduced the 
Cape Verd Islands and captured Surinam in 1712. After 
the peace of 1713 he presented claims for money which 
he had advanced; but they were disregarded, and he was 
confined in the castle of Ham for offensive language to 
the minister. Died at Ham in 1740, 

See Grarncourt, ‘‘ Hommes illustres de la Marine Frangaise ;’’ 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cassas, k4’sas’, (LouIS FRANGOIS,) an eminent French 
landscape-painter and architect, born in the department 
of Indre in 1756. He accompanied to Constantinople 
the ambassador Choiseul-Gouffier, who employed him 
to illustrate his “Travels in Greece.” He afterwards 
visited and sketched the monuments of Baalbec, Palmyra, 
and the Holy Land. In 1799 he began to publish these 
sketches, in his “‘ Voyage pittoresque de la Syrie, de la 
Palestine et de la Basse-Egypte.” He also published 
“Picturesque Views of the Principal Sites and Monu- 
ments of Greece, of Sicily, and of the Seven Hills of 
Rome,” (1813.) Died in 1827. 

See Nac.er, ‘‘ Neues Ailgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Cassel, k4s’sel, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a German philolo- 
gist, born in 1707 at Bremen, where he became professor 
of eloquence. He published ‘ Historical Notices and 
Documents of Bremen,” (1766,) and other works, Died 
in 1783. 

See CuHar es, “‘ Vie de Cassel ;’? MEusEt, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutsch- 
and. 

Cassentino. See CASENTINO. 5 

Casserio, k4s-si/re-o, (GIULIO,) an eminent Italian 
physician, born at Piacenza in 1555. He became a Hes: 
dent of Padua, where he acquired a high reputation, an¢ 
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in 1609 was appointed professor of surgery in the uni- 
versity. He left, besides other works, a treatise on the 
anatomy and physiology of the senses, and “ Anatomical 
Plates.” Died in 1616. 

See TuomasinI, ‘‘ Elogia.” 

Cassian, kash/e-an, | Fr. CAsstEn, k@’se’An’; Lat. Cas- 
SIA’NUS,] (JOHN,) a monk, born probably in Provence 
about 350 A.D. In 415 A.D. he went to Marseilles, where 
he founded the monastery of Saint-Victor. He wrote an 
esteemed work on “ Monastic Institutions,” anda ‘“‘ Treat- 
ise on the Incarnation.” His doctrines on grace were 
opposed by Saint Augustine, as a modified Pelagianism. 
Died about 433. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;’’ Puottus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca ;”” 
Louts F. Mever, “J. Cassien; sa Vie et ses Ecrits,”’ 1840. 

Cassiani, k4s-se-4’/nee, (GIULIANO,) an Italian lyric 
poet, born at Mddena in 1712, became professor of elo- 
quence in the university of his native city. He wrote 
sonnets and other verses, which were much admired, 
especially “The Rape of Proserpine,” (“Il Ratto di 
Proserpina.”) Died in 1778. 

Cas-si-a/nus Bas/sus, a Greek writer of the third or 
fourth century, was a native of Bithynia. He is supposed 
to have been the author of an extant work on agriculture 
and rural economy, entitled ‘“‘Geoponica,” (printed in 
Greek in 1539.) 

Cassibelan. See CASsIVELAUNUS. 

Cassibelaunus. See CASSIVELAUNUS. 

Cassien. See CASSIAN, 

Cas’sin, (JOHN,) an American ornithologist, born. in 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, in 1813. He resided 
many years in Philadelphia, and was a member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. He published “ Illus- 
trations of the Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British 
and Russian America,” (1855,) “ Mammalogy and Orni- 
thology of the United States Exploring Expedition under 
Lieutenant Wilkes,” and “ American Ornithology: A 
General Synopsis of North American Ornithology ; con- 
taining Descriptions and Figures of all North American 
Birds not given by former American Authors, etc.,” 
(1856.) Died in January, 1869. 

Cassini, k4s-see’nee, [Fr. pron. k&’se’ne’,] (CESAR 
FRANGOIS,) usually called CAsstn1 DE THurRyY, (deh 
tii’re’,) born in Paris in 1714, was the son of Jacques, 
noticed below. As an astronomer, he was received into 
the Academy of Sciences at the age of twenty-one, and 
in 1756 he became director of the Observatory. His 
most important contribution to science was the trian- 
gulation or geometrical description of France, accom- 
panied with an excellent map of France. This is said 
to be the greatest piece of topography ever executed. 
He published “The Meridian of Paris verified, etc.,” in 
1744; and the records of the Academy contain many 
of his writings. Died in 1784. 

See Conporcet, ‘‘Eloge de C. F. Cassini ;?? Monrucra, “ His- 
toire des Mathématiques ;’? QuéRARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Cassini, k4s-see/nee, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO, or JEAN 
DoMINIQUE,) a celebrated astronomer, born near Nice 
on the 8th of June, 1625. After leaving college in Genoa, 
he pursued the study of astronomy with success, and in 
1650 became professor of that science in Bologna. In 
1665 he made the important discovery that the rotation 
of Jupiter is performed in nine hours and fifty-six min- 
utes, and soon after ascertained the diurnal periods of 
Mars, Venus, and the Sun. He published in 1668 his 
Ephemerides of the satellites of Jupiter, which Biot 

‘calls ‘an immense and admirable work.” Colbert 
: wished to enlist the talents of Cassini in the service 
of the new Academy of Sciences in Paris, whither the 
latter removed in 1669. For more than one century 
subsequent to that date, Cassini and his descendants of 
three generations presided over the Observatory of Paris. 
His celebrity was extended in 1684 by the discovery of 
four satellites of Saturn, of which Huyghens had before 
discovered one. A royal medal was struck to comme- 
morate this event. He was more remarkable for his 
activity and success as an observer than for his power 
as a philosopher, and appears to have been the most 
popular astronomer of his time, because his discoveries 
were level to the most common capacity. In the latter 
part of his life he was employed for several years in the 
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measurement of an arc of the meridian. He is reputed 
the discoverer or first observer of the zodiacal light. 
His writings on astronomy are numerous. Died in 1712. 


See ‘Vie de J. D. Cassini, écrite par lui-méme ;? FONTENELLE, 
‘*Bloge de J. D. Cassini;”? Nictron, “‘ Mémoires ;”” and Dr. Hor- 
FER’S article in the ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Cassini, (JACQUES,) an astronomer, and a son of the 
preceding, was born in Paris about 1670. He was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1694, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 1696, 
In 1712 he succeeded his father as director of the Ob- 
servatory in Paris, where he made some discoveries re- 
specting the orbits of the moons of Saturn, the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, etc. He is principally known by his 
efforts to determine the figure of the earth. About 1700 
he co-operated with his father in measuring the arc of 
the meridian southward to Canigou, and in 1718 he alone 
continued the work northward to Dunkirk. He pub- 
lished in 1720 a treatise ‘‘On the Magnitude and Figure 
of the Earth,” containing results which have since been 
corrected by La Caille and Delambre. He died in 1756, 
leaving a few other works, among which is “ Elements 
of Astronomy.” His son César Frangois, noticed above, 
was his successor in the Observatory. 

See DELAmpreE, “‘ Histoire de |’ Astronomie moderne ;”’? Foucuy, 
‘ Bloge de J. Cassini,”’ in ‘‘ Histoire de 1’Académie des Sciences.” 

Cassini, de, deh k4’se’ne’, (ALEXANDRE HENRI Ga- 
BRIEL,) COUNT’, a French botanist, born in Paris in 1784, 
was the son of Count J. D. Cassini, astronomer royal, 
Having studied law, he was made in 1810 a judge of one 
of the Parisian tribunals. In 1816 he became a judge 
of the royal court. In 1827 he was chosen a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, as a botanist. He wrote 
several botanical treatises. Died in 1832. 

See Gossin, “‘ Notice sur A. H. G. de Cassini,’’ 1832. 

Cassini, de, (JACQUES DOMINIQUE,) COUNT, a French 
astronomer, son of Cassini of Thury, was born in Paris in 
1748. He was elected amember of the Academy in 1770, 
and succeeded his father as director of the Observatory 
in 1784. He was the first of the family that fully adopted 
the physical principles of Newton. In 1793 the Conven- 
tion decreed that the direction of the Observatory should 
be committed to four persons, who should officiate in ro- 
tation. Cassini was one of the newly-chosen directors ; 
but, being displeased with this innovation, he resigned 
in September, 1793. He was imprisoned for several 
months by the terrorists in the next year, and thenceforth 
renounced the pursuit of astronomy. Died about 1845. 

See Devic, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie et des Travaux de J. D. Cassini,’’ 
1851; QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.’’ 

Cas-si-o-do’rus, [Fr. Casstopore, k&’se’o’dor’,| 
(Macnus AuRELIUuS,) a Latin historian and minister of? 
state, born at Scylacium, (Squillace,) in Italy, about 470 
A.D. He held a high office under Odoacer, who was 
deposed and killed by Theodoric the Goth in 493, and 
he afterwards became secretary or chief minister of Theo- 
doric. He resigned his office in 524, but was again in 
the public service under the successor of Theodoric, and 
left the reputation of an eminent. scholar and wise min- 
ister. He wrote a “History of the Goths,” of which 
only an abridgment is now extant, treatises on grammar, 
logic, arithmetic, music, and other works. He died about 
the age of one hundred, at the monastery of Viviers, 
which he had founded. 


See SaintE-MartueE, “Vie de Cassiodore,”’ 1694; A. OLLERIS, 
“ Cassiodore, Conservateur des Livres de |’ Antiquité Latine,”’ 1841, 


Cas-si-o-pe’i-a, Cas-si-e-pe’I-a, or Cas-si/o-pe, 
[Gr. Kacotéreva, Kaootéreva, or Kacowrn ; Fr. Cassiorté 
or CasstoP&E, ka’se’o’pa’,] the wife of Cepheus, and 
mother of Andromeda. According to classic mythology, 
she was placed among the stars, forming the constellation 
which bears her name. 

Cassito, k4s-see’to, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
jurist and /ttérateur, born at Bonito in 1763 ; died in 1822. 

Cassius. See Cassius LONGINUS. 

Cassius, kash’e-us, an ancient Roman physician, who 
practised in Rome under the reign of Tiberius and was 
employed professionally by that emperor. Celsus calls 
him “the most ingenious physician of his age ;” and Galen 
also highly praises him. Some scholars have ascribed 
to him the authorship of a medical work called ‘“ Medi- 
cinales Quezestiones,” etc. 
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Cassius, kash’e-us, [Ger. pron. kas’se-ts, ] (ANDREAS,) 
a German chemist and physician, born at Sleswick. He 
graduated as doctor of medicine in 1668, and practised 
at Hamburg with much success. He invented the mode 
of producing the oxida of gold, which bears his name 
(purple of Cassius) and affords a fine purple colour to 
painters on porcelain. 

See Hoerer, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 


Cassius, (AvipIus,) a Roman general, noted for au- 
dacity and severity of discipline. He gained several 
victories over the Parthians in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, against whom he rebelled in 175 A.D. He was 
proclaimed emperor by his army, but a few months later 
he was killed by some soldiers who conspired against him. 

Cassius, (CHRISTIAN,) brother of Andreas, noticed 
above, was chancellor of the Bishop of Lubeck, and a 
friend of Grotius. He performed several diplomatic mis- 
sions with honour. Died in 1676. 

Cassius Cherea. See CH#REA. 

Cassius Dion. See Dion Cassius. 

Cassius Fe’lix, surnamed [ATROSOPHIS/TA, a Greek 
medical writer, supposed to have lived in the first century. 

Cassius Hemina. See HEMINA. 

Cas’sius Lon-gi’nus, (CAtus,) a Roman, elected con- 
sul in 171 B.c., and censor in 154. He erected a theatre 
which was demolished by the senate. 

Cassius Longinus, (Catus,) a Roman jurist of high 
reputation, flourished about 50 A.p., and wrote “ De Jure 
Civili.” He was banished by Nero in 66 A.D. 

Cassius Longinus, (CAtus,) a famous Roman patriot 
and general, who conspired with Brutus against Cesar. 
His early zeal for liberty was manifested at school, where 
he struck Faustus, the son of Sulla, for boasting of his 
father’s absolute power. He married a sister of his 
friend M. Brutus. He acted as questor of Crassus in 
his disastrous expedition against the Parthians in 53 B.c., 
and, after the defeat of the Romans, saved the remains 
of the army by a skilful retreat. Having resumed the 
offensive, he signally defeated the Parthians in Syria. 
In the civil war he commanded a fleet for Pompey, and, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, (48 B.c.,) surrendered to 
Cesar. After the fatal event of the Ides of March, 44 
B.C., (see CsAR and Brurus,) he commanded in Syria 
with success against Dolabella, captured Rhodes, then, 
effecting a junction with the army of Brutus, was finally 
defeated at Philippi by Antony, and killed himself in 42 
B.c. Brutus is said to have called him “the last of the 
Romans.” Cassius forms a conspicuous character in 
Shakspeare’s “Julius Czesar.” 


See Prurarcu, “ Life of Brutus ;’? Dron Cassius, “‘ History of 
Rome;’’? Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms.’’ 


Cassius Longinus, (Lucius,) a Roman judge, noted 
for his strictness or severity. He became consul in 625 
A.U.C., Or 127 B.C., and censor two years later. Having 
been chosen przetor, he was sent in 641 to Numidia, to 
bring Jugurtha to Rome, in which he was successful. 
Rigid judges were called, after him, Casstani judices. 

Cassius Longinus, (QUINTUS,) a rapacious Roman 
officer, was quzestor in Spain in 54 B.C., and tribune of 
the people in 49 B.c. He was a partisan of Czesar in 
the civil war. Died about 46 B.c. 

Cas’sius Par-men/sis, a Latin poet, whose name is 
sometimes written Ca/ius Cas’/sius Seve’rus, was pro- 
bably born at Parma. By some critics he has been 
confounded with Cassius Etruscus, who was ridiculed by 
Horace, (Serm. i. 10, 61.) He was one of the conspira- 
tors who killed Czesar the Dictator, and in the war that 
ensued fought under Brutus. After the defeat and death 
of Brutus he entered the service of Antony, and fought 
against Octavius, by whose order he was put to death 
about 30 B.c. He wrote epigrams and elegies of some 
merit, of which only small fragments are extant. 

See A. Nicoras, ‘‘De Cassio Parmensi Poeta,’”’ 1852; A. WEI- 
CHERT, ‘‘ Commentationes II. de Cassio Parmensi Poeta,’’ 1834. 

Cas/sius Se-ve’rus Lon-gu-la/nus,a Romanorator, 
born at Longula about 50 B.c., was noted for his libels 
against patricians. He introduced a new style of oratory, 
It is sypposed that the sixth epode of Horace is directed 
against him. 

Cas/sius Vis-cel-li’nus, (SpuRIUS,) a Roman general, 
who was thrice chosen consul, and proposed an agrarian 
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law. Ona charge of aspiring to supreme power, he was 
put to death in 485 B.c. 

Cas-si-ve-lau’/nus or Cas-si-be-lau’/nus,sometimes 
Anglicized as Cas-sib/’e-lan, a British chief, who ruled 
the country which lies on the north side of the Thames. 
He was commander-in-chief of the Britons when Czesar 
invaded their island in 54 8.c.; and he made a brave re- 
sistance. Having obtained information from the Trino- 
bantes, Caesar made a successful attack on the capital 
of Cassivelaunus, which was surrounded with forests, 
and compelled him to submit and pay tribute. 

See Cassar, ‘‘ De Bello Gallico.”’ 


Castaglione, k4s-tal-yo’n4, or Castiglione, k4s-tél- 
yo/na, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian antiquary, born at Ancona ; 
died in 1616. 

Castagniza, de, dd k4s-tag-nee’th4, or Castaniza, 
kAs-té-nee’tha, (JUAN,) a Spanish monk, who became 
almoner of Philip II., censor of theology, etc., and wrote 
“The Perfection of the Christian Lite,” which is said 
to be the original of a famous work called ‘ Spiritual 
Conflict.” Died in 1598. 

Castagno, del, dél kas-tan’yo, (ANDREA,) a celebrated 
Florentine painter, born at Castagno about 1408. He 
adorned several churches of Florence with his works, the 
best of which have been destroyed. He learned from 
Domenico of Venice the process of oil-painting, which 
had recently been invented, and then murdered that artist 
in the dark. This crime was confessed by him on his 
death-bed. He excelled most of his predecessors in per- 
spective and foreshortening. Died about 1480. 

See Vasart, “Lives of the Painters;’”? Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Early Italian Painters.”’ 

Castaldi, k&s-tal’/dee, (CORNELIO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Feltre in 1480; died in 1536. > 

Cas-ta/li-o or Castalion, k4s’ta’le’én’, sometimes 
written Castellio, (SEBASTIEN,) a liberal Protestant 
divine, whose family name was CHATEILLON, (sh4’ta’- 
yon’,) born in Dauphiné about 1515. He became inti- 
mate with Calvin, who procured for him a chair in the 
College of Geneva about 1542. Dissenting from Calvin 
in relation to reprobation, etc., he resigned or was de- 
prived of this place, and went to Bale, where he taught 
Greek. He is said to have written a tract against the 
persecution of heretics. He published a new Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible, (1551,) which is censured for its devia- 
tion from the simplicity of the original. He also wrote 
“Sacred Dialogues for the Instruction of Youth,” and 
other esteemed works. Died at Bale in 1563. 

See SAINTE-MARTHE, ‘‘ Elogia Gallorum ;’’? Bay te, ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ARNOLD, ‘‘ Kirchen- und Ketzer- Historie ;”” 
J. C. Fussstt, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte S. Castellio’s,”? 1778. 

Castalion. See Casra.io. 

Castanheda, k&s-tan-ya’da, (FERNANDO LopEz,) a 
Portuguese historian, born about 1500. He went to 
India while young, and spent many years in collecting 
materials for a history which he published in 1551, viz., 
“‘ A History of the Conquest of India by the Portuguese.” 
It is esteemed for fidelity. 

Castaniza. See CASTAGNIZA, 

Castafios, de, da k4s-tén’yds, (FRANCISCO XAVIER,) 
Duke of Baylen, (bi-lén’,) an able Spanish general, born 
at Madrid or in Biscay about 1755. He became a lieu- 
tenant-general in 1798, soon after which he was exiled 
from Madrid by Godoy, whom he had opposed. In 
1808 he obtained command of a corps, and defeated the 
French under Dupont at Baylen, where he took about 
18,000 prisoners. He was appointed general-in-chief of 
the fourth corps of the army in 1811, and displayed great 
skill at the battle of Vittoria, June, 1813. He became 
captain-general in 1823, and councillor of state in 1825, 
and favoured a policy of moderation. After the fall of 
Espartero, in 1843, he was guardian of Queen Isabella. 
Died in 1852. 

Casteels, k4s’tals, (PIETER,) a Flevaish painter and 
engraver, born at Antwerp in 1684, went to England in 
1708. He painted birds, flowers, etc. Died in 1749. 

Castel, kis’tél’, (Lours BERTRAND,) a French mathe- 
matician and Jesuit, born at Montpellier in 1688. He 
became a resident of Paris in 1720, and acquired repu- 
tation by his writings, among which are a “Treatise 
on Universal Gravity,” (1724,) and “Universal Mathe- 
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matics,” (1728.) The latter gained for him admission 
into the Royal Society of London. He wrote many 
articles for the “Journal de Trévoux,” and invented a 
machine named “ocular harpsichord.” Died in 1757. 

ee ABBE DE LA Port, “ Esprit et Singularités de L. B. Castel,” 
1793. 

Castel, (RENE RICHARD Louts,) a French poet and 
botanist, born at Vire in 1758, was educated in a Parisian 
college. He was a moderate member of the Legislative 
Assembly, (1791.) About 1797 he published a descrip- 
tive poem on plants, (“Des Plantes,) which was much 
admired and gained the decennial prize. He was pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the Imperial Lyceum of Paris about 
ten years, and inspector-general of the university from 
1808 to 1814. He wrotea poem entitled “The Forest of 
Fontainebleau,” and a few other works. Died in 1832. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Castel-Cicala. See RuFFO, (FABRIZIO.) 

Castel-Melhor, de, da kas-tél-mél-yor’, (JoAo Ro- 
DRico de Vasconcellos—da vas-kon-sel’lés,) Count, 
a Portuguese general, who repulsed the Spanish army in 
1643, and was commander-in-chief in 1645. Died in 1658. 
His son, Luis Souza, was the favourite of Alfonso VL., 
and prime minister from 1663 to 1667. 

Casteleyn, de, deh kAs’teh-lin’, (MATHIEU,) a Flem- 
ish poet, born at Oudenarde, lived about i550. He wrote 
an “Art of Poetry,” (‘De Konst van Rhetoriken,” etc., 
1556. 
oe ail (EDMUND,) an English Orientalist, was born 
in Cambridgeshire in 1606. After graduating at Cam- 
bridge, he resided there many years, while compiling his 
great work, a “ Lexicon of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Samaritan, Persian, and Ethiopian Languages,” 
(1669,) on which he spent £12,000, to the ruin of his for- 
tune. ‘This work,” says Dibdin, “has long challenged 
the admiration and defied the competition of foreigners.” 
In 1666 he was appointed chaplain to the king, and pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Cambridge. Died in 1685. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Castellan, kas’ta6Nn’, (ANTOINE Louts,) a French 
landscape-painter and architect, born at Montpellier in 
1772. Having visited Italy and Greece, he published 
several interesting works, illustrated by himself, among 
which are “Letters on the Morea,” (1808,) “ Manners 
and Customs of the Ottomans,” (1812,) and “ Letters 
on Italy,” (1819.) He wrote numerous articles for the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” and “Studies on the Chateau 
of Fontainebleau, considered as one of the Types of the 
Renaissance of the Arts in France,” (1840,) which is 
called an excellent work. Died in 1838. f 

See HEINECKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.’’ 

Castellane, de, deh k&s’tan’, (Esprir Vicror 
EisABETH BONIFACE,) Count, a French marshal, born 
in Paris in 1788. He entered the army as a private in 
1804, fought at Eckmiihl, Essling, and Wagram, (1809,) 
and distinguished himself in the Russian. campaign, 
(1812.) After the restoration he served in Spain, became 
maréchal-de-camp in 1824, and lieutenant-general in 1833. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1837. Amidst the agi- 
tation which followed the revolution of 1848, he main- 
tained order in Rouen by his firmness. He was created 
a marshal of France in 1852, At the beginning of the 
war against Austria in Italy, April, 1859, Castellane was 
appointed commander of the army of Lyons. Died in 
September, 1862. 

See Cuarras, “‘ Les trois Maréchaux, Saint-Arnaud, Magnan et 
Castellane,”’ 1853. 

Castellani, kas-tél-l4/nee, (LUIGI FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian medical writer, born near Mantua, lived about 1770. 

Castellanus. See DUCHATEL, (PIERRE.) 

Castellesi, k4s-tél-la’See, (ADRIAN or ADRIANO,) an 
Italian prelate and accomplished Latin writer, born in 
Tuscany. He published treatises, in Latin, “On True 
Philosophy,” (1507,) and “On the Latin Language,” 
(1513.) He entered into a conspiracy against Leo X., 
and was detected and fined. 

Castelli, the Italian of CHASTEAU, which see, 

Castelli, kAs-tel/lee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian phy- 
sician, born at Messina, published a “Lexicon Medicum 
Grzco-Latinum,” (1607,) often reprinted. 


Castelli or Castellio, kas-tel/le-o, (BENEDETTy,) an 
Italian monk, and an eminent disciple of Galileo in 
philosophy, was born at Brescia in 1577. He taught 
mathematics with honour at Pisa, and at the college di 
Sapienza, in Rome. He is regarded as the author of a 
new branch of hydraulics, the theory of running waters, 
Pope Urban VIII. applied to him for an improved plan 
of confining the rivers which damaged his territories, 
on which occasion he wrote a valuable treatise “On 
the Mensuration of Running Waters,” (‘Della Misura 
dell’ Acque correnti.”) He left other scientific works. 
Died at Rome in 1644. 

See “Vita Benedicti Castelli,” Dresden, 1746; TANFoGLI0, 
‘* Flogio di B. Castelli,’’ 1819. 

Castelli or Castello, k4s-tel’/lo, (BERNARDO,) an 
eminent painter, born at Genoa in 1557. He became a 
resident of Rome, where the pope employed him to paint 
a picture for Saint Peter’s. He was a friend of Tasso, 
for whose great poem he made some designs, which were 
engraved by Agostino Caracci. Died in 1629. 

See Moscuint, ‘‘ Memoria sulla Vita del Pittore B. Castelli,’’ 1810. 

Castelli or Castello, (GABRIELLO LANCELOTYO,) an 
Italian antiquary, born at Palermo in 1727; died about 
1792. 
Castelli, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA.) See CASTELLO. 

Castelli, k4s-tel’lee, (IGNAz FRIEDRICH,) a popular 
German dramatic author, born in Vienna in 1781. He 
produced a great number of comedies, some of which 
are said to be imitations of Eugéne Scribe. In 1809 he 
composed war-songs for the Austrian army, which were 
distributed by the government and were very popular. 
Died in 1862. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ , 

Castelli, (PiETRO,) a learned physician and botanist, 
born at Messina. He became a professor of medicine in 
a college of Rome, and afterwards professor of botany in 
Messina. He wrote several popular works on medicine, 
chemistry, and botany. Died about 1656. 

Castelli, (VALERIO,) born in 1625, was a son of Ber- 
nardo, noticed above, and was a successful painter, espe- 
cially of battle-pieces. He worked in Genoa, the palaces 
and churches of which he adorned. His works were in 
request among the French and English. His design and 
colour are praised. Died in 1659. 

See Rarri, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori Genovesi.”” 

Castellio, (BENEDETTO.) See CASTELLI. 

Castellio, (SEBASTIEN.) See CASTALIO. 

Castello. See CASTELLI. 

Castello, k4s-tel’lo, or Castelli, k4s-tel/lee, (Gro- 
VANNI BATTIS?’A,) a skilful Italian painter and architect, 
born at or near Bergamo about 1506, was surnamed IL 
BERGAMASCO, (¢1 bér-ga-m4s’ko.) He is said to have 
been a pupil of Michael Angelo. He studied in Rome, 
where he formed a friendship with Luca Cambiaso, and 
he worked with that artist in Genoa. After he had 
painted some admirable frescos in Genoa, he went to 
Madrid, and became painter to the king. He died at 
Madrid about 1575. His design was correct, and his 
colouring excellent. 

See Lanzr, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”? T1cozzz, ‘‘ Dizionario.” 

Castelnau, de, deh k&s’tél’nd’, (JACQUES,) MARQuIS, 
a French general, born in 1620, served with distinction in 
many campaigns against the Spaniards and Imperialists. 
At Friburg he received six wounds without leaving his 
post. In 1655 he commanded with success in Hainault, 
and, in the absence of Turenne, in 1656, commanded the 
army of Flanders. He obtained a marshal’s baton in 
1658, and was killed at Dunkirk the same year. 

Castelnau, de, (MICHEL,) an able French diplomatist 
and general, grandfather of the preceding, was born in 
Touraine about 1520. In the reign of Henry II. he per- 
formed missions to several foreign courts. In the civil 
wars that began about 1560 he fought against the Prot- 
estants at Rouen, Dreux, etc. He was minister to Eng- 
land from 1574 to 1584. After the accession of Henry 
IV. he obtained a high command in the army. He died 
in 1592, leaving ‘‘Memoirs” of the events from 1559 to 
1§70, (3 vols., 1731,) which are said to be impartial and 
trustworthy. 


See LE Lanoureur, ‘‘ Vie de Michel de Castelnau,”’ 1659; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.’’ 
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Castelvetro, k4s-tél-va’tro, (LUDOVICO,) a celebrated 
Italian critic, born at Médena in 1505. His severe criti- 
cism on a canzone of Caro about 1555 occasioned a noto- 
rious and acrimonious controversy between the poet and 
the critic. About 1558 he was imprisoned in Rome on 
suspicion of favouring the doctrines of the Reformers. 
Having escaped by night, he was condemned as a contu- 
macious heretic in 1561, and took refuge in Lyons and 
Geneva. His greatest work is a commentary on the 
“ Poetics” of Aristotle, (1570,) which, though marred by 
sophisms and minute subtleties, ‘may justly claim re- 
spect,” says Hallam, ‘‘not only as the earliest exposition 
of the theory of criticism, but for its acuteness, erudition, 
and independence.” (“Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) Died-in 1571. 

See Murarort, ‘‘ Vie de Castelvetro,’’ prefixed to his “Opera 
varie critiche,’’ 1727; J. B. Venrurt, ‘‘ Elogio di L. Castelvetro,”’ 
1778; GINGUENE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;’?? Lesret, ‘‘Anec- 
dota de L, Castelvetro ejusque Scriptis,’? 1763; Nicéron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Castex, k&as’téks’, (BERTRAND PIERRE,) BARON, a 
French general, born in Languedoc in 1771; died in 
1843. 

Casti, kas’tee, (GIOVANNI BaTTISTA, or GIAMBAT- 
TISTA,) a popular Italian poet and priest, born in the 
Roman States in 1721. In his early years he was a pro- 
fessor in an academy at Montefiascone. About 1769 he 
was presented to Joseph IT. of Austria, who was pleased 
with his witty conversation. Casti accompanied embas- 
sies from Vienna to several courts of Europe, and, having 
returned to Austria, was appointed court poet in 1782. 
In 1793 he published “ Novelle galanti,” poetical tales, 
which are admired for vivacity, originality, and elegance. 
Between 1790 and 1796 he left Vienna, and became a 
resident of Florence and Paris. His most celebrated 
work is a poem called “ Speaking Animals,” (“Animali 
parlanti,” 1802,) a political satire, which Mr. Rose trans- 
lated or imitated in his ‘‘ Court and Parliament of Beasts.” 
He also wrote burlesque dramas, and an amusing poem 
entitled “The Three Groats,” (I tre Giulj,”) which was 
translated into English, (London, 1826.) Died in Paris 
in 1803. 

See L1patpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;”’ ‘“‘ Narrative and 
Romantic Poetry of the Italians,” in the *‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1819. 

Castiglione, kas-tél-yo’na, (BALDASSARE,) one of the 
most elegant Italian writers of his time, was born at 
Casatico, near Mantua, in 1478. In early life he became 
one of the ornaments of the polished court of the Duke 
of Urbino, by whom in 1505 he was sent as ambassador 
to England. He was several times employed on mis- 
sions to Popes Leo X. and Clement VII. In 1525 the 
latter sent him as ambassador to Charles V. at Madrid. 
He died at Toledo in 1529. His principal work is “The 
Courtier,” (‘ I] Cortegiano,” 1528,) which is regarded as 
excellent in thought and style. He wrote several small 
poems in Latin and Italian, which are esteemed models 
of elegance. 

See Srrasst, ‘‘ Vita del Castiglione,”’ in an edition of his poems, 
Rome, 1760; GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;”? P. Grovio, 
‘* Blogia ;’? Nictron, “‘ Mémoires ;’? GrroLamo FERRI, ‘‘ De Vita et 
Scriptis B. Castiglionis,’’ 1780. 

Castiglione, or Castiglioni, kAs-tél-yo’nee, (CARLO 
Orravio,) COUNT, an eminent Italian linguist and an- 
tiquary, born at Milan about 1790. He directed his 
attention to Janguages and numismatics, and published 
in 1819 a “‘Description of the Cufic Coins of the Mu- 
seum of Milan.” In the same year Angelo Mai and 
Castiglione published fragments of a Gothic version of 
the New Testament, by Bishop Ulphilas, which Mai had 
recently found in palimpsests. Castiglione produced in 
1826 a valuable work entitled ‘“‘Geographical and Numis- 
matical Memoir on the Part of Barbary called by the 
Arabs Afrikiah.” iV 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Castiglione, (GIOVANNI BENEDETTO,) an excellent 
Italian painter and engraver, surnamed IL GRECHETTO, 
(él gra-ket’to,) was born at Genoa in 1616. He was 
a pupil of G. B. Paggi and of G, Andrea de’ Ferrari. He 
worked at Florence, Genoa, Venice, Rome, and Mantua, 
and excelled in history, portraits, landscapes, and ani- 
mals, Asa painter of animals he was not surpassed by 
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any artist of Italy. Among his master-pieces is a ‘‘ Na- 
tivity,” in a church of Genoa. He produced numerous 
admirable etchings, among which are ‘ Diogenes with 
his Lantern,” and “The Entrance of the Animals into 
the Ark.” He died at Mantua in 1670. 

See Lanzi, “History of Painting in Italy;’? Soprani, “ Vite 
de’ Pittori Genovesi ;’? Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Castiglione, (VALERIO,) an Italian scholar and wri- 
ter, born at Milan in 1593. He wrote “ Clio,” a poem, 
(1616,) a “ History of the Revolution of Piedmont,” and 
other works. Died in 1668. 

Castiglione, de, Duc. See AUGEREAU. 

Castiglioni. See CASTIGLIONE. 

Castil-Blaze. See BLAZE. 

Castilho, de, da kAs-tél’yo, (ANTONIO FELICIANO,) a 
popular Portuguese poet, born in Lisbon in 1800, is some- 
times called “the Blind Poet of Portugal.” About 1820 
he published “ Letters from Echo to Narcissus,” a poem, 
which had great success. Among his other works are 
“Day in the Spring,” (1822,) “Night at the Castle,” 
(“Noite do Castello,” 1830,) and ‘ Poetical Medita- 
tions.” He is considered the most pure and harmonious 
of modern Portuguese poets. He has written several 
prose works, one of which is “ Historical Portraits of 
Portugal,” (“Quadros historicos de Portugal.’’) 

Castilhon or Castillon, kas’te’yén’, (JEAN Louts,) 
a French /ittérateur, born at Toulouse in 1720. He 
wrote for many periodicals, and published numerous 
works, among which are a “History of Philosophic 
Dogmas and Opinions from Ancient Times to the Pres- 
ent,” (3 vols., 1769,) and “The Last Revolutions of the 
Globe.” Died about 1793. 

Castilla, k4s-tél/y4, (Don RAMON,) a Peruvian gen- 
eral and statesman, born at Tarapaca about 1795. He 
fought against the King of Spain in the war of inde- 
pendence which began in 1821. He was made a gen- 
eral of brigade in 1834, and served in the civil war that 
ensued. In 1845 he was elected President of Peru. He 
has the credit of restoring order and peace to that coun- 
try. In 1851 he transmitted the government to his suc- 
cessor, José Rufino Echenique. In 1855 he usurped or 
obtained the chief power. He was re-elected President 
in 1858. Died in 1867. 

Castille, ks’tél or kas’te’ye, (CHARLES HIPPOLYTE,) 
a French political writer and novelist, born at Montreuil- 
sur-Mer in 1820. He published “ The Chase after Chime- 
ras,” (1854,) and other novels, and wrote political articles 
for several journals. His most considerable work is a 
“ History of the Second French Republic,” (1855,) in 
which absolutism and the Revolution are represented 
as natural allies. 

Castillejo, de, dda k&s-tél-ya’Ho, (CRISTOVAL,) a 
Spanish poet, born at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1494. He 
passed much of his life at the court of Don Ferdinand, 
brother of Charles V. He wrote canzones of a playful 
and witty character, and satires. Died in 1556. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;?? LonGFELLow 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Castillo, de, da kas-tél’yo, (AUGUSTIN,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Seville in 1565; died in 1626. 

Castillo, de, (ENRIQUEZ,) a Spanish historian, born 
at Segovia, was chaplain and historiographer to Henry 
IV., and a member of his privy council. He wrote a 
“Chronicle of the Reign of Henry IV.,” which was re- 
cently published by Don J. M. de Flores, secretary of 
the Spanish Academy of History. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ vol. i 
part 1. 

Castillo, de, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish Dominican, born 
at Granada about 1529, wrote a ‘‘ History of San Do- 
mingo and his Order,” (1584.) Died in 1593. 

Castillo, del, dé] kAs-tél’yo, (BERNAL D1az,) a Span- 
ish officer, born at Medina del Campo. He assisted 
Cortez in the conquest of Mexico,whither he went about 
1520, and afterwards settled in that country. He wrote 
a ‘History of the Conquest of New Spain,” which is 
said to have some merit, though the style is far from 
elegant. 

See “Memoirs of Bernal Diaz del Castillo,”? by himself, trans- 


lated by J. INGRAHAM LockHartT, 1844; PRESCOTT, “History of 
the Conquest of Mexico,”’ vol. ti. book v. 
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Castillo, del, (José Marta,) a South American jurist, 
was appointed by Bolivar president of the council of 
state, (1828.) 

Castillo, del, (JuAN,) a Spanish historical painter, 
brother of Augustin, noticed above, was born in Seville 
in 1584, and was the master of Murillo and Alonzo Cano. 
Died in 1640. 

Castillo Solorzano, del,dél k4s-tél’yo so-lor-tha’no, 
(ALONZO,) a famous Spanish romance-writer and poet 
of the seventeenth century, who was highly praised by 
Lope de Vega. He produced numerous works in prose 
and verse, among which are “La Gardufia de Sevilla,” 
and the “ Hall of Recreation,” (‘Sala de Recreacion,” 
1629,) a novel. 

See AnTon10, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Castillo y Saavedra, del, dél k4s-tél’yo e s&-va’- 
pra, (ANTONTO,) a Spanish painter of history, portraits, 
and landscapes, born at Cordova in 1603, excelled in 
design and composition. In 1666 he visited Seville, where 
the works of Murillo appeared to him so inimitable that 
he gave up in despair, and died in less than a year. 

See QuiLtiet, “‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.” 


Castillon. See CASTILHON. 

Castillon, de, deh’ kas’tél’yon’ or k&s’te’ydn’, (Gro- 
VANNI FRANCESCO SALVEMINI,) an able geometer, born 
at Castiglione, in Tuscany, in 1709, became professor of 
philosophy at Utrecht in 1751. Frederick the Great in- 
vited him to Berlin, and made him a professor of mathe- 
matics. In 1787 he succeeded La Grange as director of 
the mathematical class in the Academy of Berlin. He 
translated into French Locke’s “ Elements of Physics,” 
Cicero’s “‘ Academics,” (“‘Academicze Questiones,”) and 
other works. Died in 1791. 

See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire.’’ 


Castillon, de, deh k&s’te’ydn’, (JEAN FRANGOIS 
ANDRE LE BLANC,) a French lawyer, eminent for his 
learning, eloquence, and philosophic spirit, born at Aix 
in 1719. He became attorney-general of the parliament 
of Provence. Died in 1800. 

Castlemain, kas’s’]-man’, (ROGER PALMER,) EARL 
or, was the husband of the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
ambassador from James IT. of England to the pope about 
1686. He wrote, besides other works, ““An Account of 
the Present War between the Venetians and Turks,” 
(1666.) Died in 1705. 

Castlereagh, kas’s’l-ra’, (ROBERT STEWART,) LorD 
Viscount, Marquis of Londonderry, a British statesman, 
born in the county of Down, Ireland, in 1769, was the 
eldest son of Robert Stewart, first Marquis of London- 
derry, and Sarah F. Seymour, daughter of the Marquis 
of Hertford. In 1794 he entered the British House of 
Commons, with a strong tendency to Toryism. By the 
promotion of his father in 1796, he became Viscount 
Castlereagh. He was chosen keeper of the privy seal 
for Ireland in 1797, and secretary to the lord lieutenant 
int798. He performed a prominent part in the suppres- 
sion of the Irisb rebellion of the latter year. “The union 
of Ireland with Great Britain,” (1800,) says Alison, “was 
carried in the Irish Parliament chiefly through the power- 
ful abilities of Lord Castlereagh.” (‘‘ History of Europe.”) 
In 1802 he was appointed by Pitt president of the board 
of control, and in 1805 secretary of state for the depart- 
ment of war and the colonies. The failure of the Wal- 
cheren expedition in 1809 exposed him to censure, and 
occasioned a duel between him and Canning, his col- 
league in the ministry. Just before the duel the parties 
resigned office. In February, 1812, Lord Castlereagh be- 
came secretary of state for foreign affairs, (in the ministry 
of Lord Liverpool,) and the leader of the Tory party, in 
preference to his rival Canning. e represented Eng- 
land at the peace of Paris and the Congress of Vienna in 
1814, at the Congress of Paris in 1815, and at that of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1818. He was one of the master-spirits 
of the coalition against Bonaparte. In 1821, by the death 
of his father, he became Marquis of Londonderry. After 
showing symptoms of insanity, he committed suicide in 
August, 1822. Ashe left no issue, the title passed to his 
half-brother Charles. (See LONDONDERRY.) His success 
as a statesman js ascribed to great talents for business, 
invincible firmness or moral courage, and adroitness in 
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the management of men. As he had obtained nobility 
only in the Irish peerage, his parliamentary services were 
confined to the House of Commons, His ‘Memoirs and 
Correspondence” (8 vols., 1848) forms a very valuable 
contribution to modern history. 

See Auison, “‘ History of Europe ;”? HARRIET MARTINEAY, “ His- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ Peace ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“London Quarterly Review” for December, 1848, and January, 1862; 
** Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1862; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly” for July, 
1831; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for March, 1862; ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’’ for December, 1848. y 

Cas’tor and Pol’/lux or Pol-y-dew’¢é8, [Gr. Kaorwp, 
and IloAvdeixyc,] heroes of the Greek mythology, called 
also Dioscu’Rrl, (“sons of Jove,”’) were, according to one 
account, twin-brothers, sons of Leda and Tyndareus, and 
brothers of Helen, whence they were called Tyndar‘ide. 
According to another legend, they were the sons of Leda 
and Jupiter. Castor was an expert horseman and cha- 
rioteer, and Pollux a renowned pugilist. They took part 
in the Calydonian hunt, in the Argonautic expedition, 
and other famous enterprises. The ancient poets feigned 
that Pollux was immortal, and that when Castor was 
killed in a fight Pollux offered to share his fate. It was, 
therefore, permitted that the boon of immortality should 
be divided between them, and that they should exchange 
places every day, dying and reviving alternately. 

See KgIGHTLEY’s ‘‘ Mythology.” 

Castor [Kéorwp] of Rhodes, a Greek grammarian, 
who is supposed to have lived about 150 B.c. 

Castor, (ANYONIUS,) a Roman or a Greek physician, 
who lived at Rome one hundred years, from the reign 
of Augustus to that of Titus, (80 A.D.) Pliny speaks of 
his high reputation, and of his botanic garden, which is 
the first mentioned in history. 

Castracani. See CASTRuCccio. 

Castrejon, k4s-tra-Hdn’, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
painter, born in Madrid in 1625. He was an excellent 
colorist, and had great facility of invention, which en- 
abled him to succeed equally in heroic subjects and in 
domestic or familiar scenes. His “Michael contending 
with the Dragon” is one of his master-pieces. Died in 
1690. 

ie QuitutET, “Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 

Castrén, k4s-tran’ or k4s-trfin’, (MarrHiAs ALEX- 
ANDER,) an eminent philologist, born in the province of 
Uleaborg, Finland, in 1813. He was a diligent student 
of the Finnish language and literature, in the illustration 
of which he spent his life. In 1838 he travelled through 
Lapland on foot to obtain information about the ancient 
mythology and language of that region. In 1841 he 
produced a Swedish translation, in verse, of the popu- 
lar Finnish poem “ Kalevala,” which attracted much 
admiration. Between 1844 and 1849 he pursued his 
researches among the Samoieds on the Arctic Sea. In 
1851 he was appointed professor of the Finnish lan- 
guage at Helsingfors, where he died in 1852 from the 
effects of his last journey. He left grammars of several 
dialects of Northern Russia, and other works, 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1854. 

Castries, k4s’tre’, (CHARLES EUGENE GABRIEL de 
la Croix—deh 1% krw4,) MARQuts oF, an able French 
general, born in 1727. Having distinguished himself in 
many campaigns, he was made lieutenant-general in 
1758, and gained an important victory at Wesel in 1760. 
He was afterwards Governor-General of Flanders, minis- 
ter of marine in 1780, and marshal of France in 1783. 
In the Revolution of 1789 he emigrated, found an asylum 
with the Duke of Brunswick, and died in 18o1. 

Castriot, (GEOoRGE.) See SCANDER-BEG. 

Castro, k4s’tro, (Jos# RopRIGo,) a Portuguese Jew 
and physician, born about 1545, settled in 1596 in Ham- 
burg, where he became professor of philosophy and medi- 
cine. He published several valuable works. Died in 1627. 

Castro, da, da k4s’tro, (PAOLO,) an eminent juriscon- 
sult, born at Castro, in Italy. He professed Roman law 
at Padua, Florence, Bologna, etc., and wrote treatises on 
the Digest and Code. Died about 1450. 

Castro, de, dd kas’tro, (ALFONSO,) a noted Span- 
ish theologian and pulpit orator, born at Zamora about 
1495, entered the order of Saint Francis, He accompa- 
nied Philip IT. to England when he went to marry Queen 
Mary. In the latter part of his life he resided in the 
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Low Countries. His principal work is a Latin treatise 
on “ Heresies,” (1534,) which was very successful, and 
passed through ten editions in twenty-two years. Died 
in 1558. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” ~ 

Castro, de, (Don ALFonso NuNEs,) a Spanish his- 
torian, who lived about 1670. He was historiographer 
to Philip LV., and wrote a “Chronicle of the Goths, 
Castilians, and Austrians,” (“Coronica Gothica, Cas- 
tillana y Austriaca,” 1708.) 

Castro, de, (ALVAREZ GomeEz,) a Spanish writer, 
born in the diocese of Toledo in 1521. He became 
professor of Greek in Toledo, and wrote, in prose and 
verse, numerous works, among which are “The Life of 
Francis Ximenes,” (1569.) Died in 1586. 

Castro, de, da kas’tro, (ESTEBAN RODRIGO,) a re- 
nowned Portuguese physician, born at Lisbon about 
1560. He emigrated to Italy, and was professor of me- 
dicine in the University of Pisa for twenty-two years. 
He composed, in Latin, many works, among which are 
“De Complexu Morborum,” (1624,) ‘‘ Posthuma Varie- 
tas,” (1639,) and “ Medical Consultations,” (‘‘ Medicz 
Consultationes,” 1644.) He was styled “the Phoenix 
of Medicine.” Died in 1637. 

See N. Antonto, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;’? VAN DER Lin- 
DEN, ‘‘ De Scriptoribus medicis.”’ 

Castro, de, (FELIPE,) an eminent Spanish sculptor, 
born at Noya (Galicia) in 1711. He studied in Rome, 
and gained the first prize of the Academy of Saint Luke 
in 1739. He afterwards worked in Madrid, and was 
ranked among the greatest Spanish sculptors of the age. 
Died in 1775. 

Castro, de, (GABRIEL PEREIRA,) a Portuguese poet 
aad jurist, born at Braga. He became a senator at 
Lisbon, and wrote, besides other works, a heroic poem 
called “ Ulisea,” (1636.) He has been ranked among 
the fine geniuses of Portugal. Died in 1630. 

Castro, de, (GUILLEM,) a Spanish dramatist, born at 
Valencia about 1569. He was for some time commander 
of a citadel in the kingdom of Naples, and passed the 
latter years of his life in Madrid, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Lope de Vega. He acquired a European 
celebrity by his ‘Spanish Cid,” a drama, which was the 
original of Corneille’s tragedy of the same name. Cor- 
neille acknowledged that he owed part of the beauty of 
his piece to Castro. The latter wrote ‘‘ Dido and Aineas,” 
*Payar en propria Moneda,” and other dramas, a vol- 
ume of which was printed in 1621. Died in 1631. Some 
account of his life was published by Lord Holland in 
1817. 


See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.’’ 


Castro, de, (INEz.) See INEZ DE CASTRO. 

Castro, de, (JoAo,) a celebrated Portuguese general 
and navigator, born at Lisbon in 1500. He studied ma- 
thematics under Pedro Nufiez, and became profoundly 
versed in that science, as well as in ancient languages. 
About 1538, as commander of a vessel, he made a voy- 
age to India with the viceroy Garcia de Noronha. He 
accompanied the expedition which, under Estevao da 
Gama, explored the Red Sea in 1540. He wrote an 
exact scientific description of that sea, of which he also 
made charts. The results of these hydrographic labours 
were first published in 1833, with the title of ‘‘ The Log- 
Book of Don John de Castro on the Voyage which the 
Portuguese made to the Red Sea,” (‘‘ Roteiro de Dom 
Joam de Castro da Viagem que fizeram os Portuguezes 
ao Mar roxo.”) He was appointed Governor of India 
in 1545, and gained a great victory over the Moors at 
Diu, after performing prodigies of valour. He received 
the title of Viceroy of India in 1547, and died in 1548, in 
the arms of Saint Francis Xavier. He left in manuscript 
a “Journal of a Voyage from Lisbon to Goa.” 

See J. FREYRE DE ANDRADA, ‘‘ Vida de Joam de Castro,”’ 1651, 
and English version of the same, 1664; Farta y Souza, “Asia 
Portugueza ;”” Lrnpau, “‘ Juan de Castro; Gemialde eines Helden- 
lebens,’”? 1813; Jodo pe Barros, ‘‘Decada secunda da Asia;” 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Castro, de, (Jos— Roprico,) a Spanish Orientalist 
and bibliographer, born in Galicia in 1739. He wrote 
three poems, (1759,) in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, on the 
accession of Charles III., to whom he became librarian. 
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In 1781 he published the first volume of “ Bibliotheca 

Espafiola,” (“Spanish Library,”) which had great success. 

The second volume appeared in 1786. Died about 1798. 
See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Castro, de, (PEDRO,) a Spanish painter of still life, 
excelled in colouring and perspective. Died in 1663. 

Castro, de, (VACA,) a Spanish officer, born at Leon, 
became a judge of the royal court at Valladolid. In 
1540 Charles V. sent him as governor to Peru, which 
was then disturbed by the rebellion of Almagro. In 
1542 a battle was fought at Chupas, in which Almagro 
was defeated and made prisoner. By the order of Cas- 
tro, he was executed on the spot. Castro was superseded 
in 1544, and returned to Spain, where he was imprisoned 
several years. Died in 1558. 

See Prescott, “‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,” vol. i. 


Castro-Sarmento, de, da k4s’tRo sar-mén’to,(JAGo,) 
a Portuguese physician, born about 1692, practised in 
London, and became a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
wrote ‘Letters on the Diamonds of Brazil,” and “ Ma- 
teria Medica,” etc., (1758.) Died in 1762. 

Castrucci, k4s-troot’chee, (PIETRO,) an Italian com- 
poser, born at Rome about 1690, served Hogarth as the 
model of his “Enraged Musician.” Died in London in 
1769. 

Castruccio-Castracani, k4s-troot/cho k4s-tr4-k4/’- 
nee, a chief of the Ghibeline party, born in Lucca about 
1282. His family name was ANTELMINELLI or INTER- 
MINELLI. In consequence of a revolution in 1316, he be- 
came master or seigneur of Lucca, from which he expelled 
the Guelphs. He waged a successful war against the 
Florentines, (1320-25,) gained a great victory over their 


“general, Raymond de Cardona, in 1325, and by his cour- 


age and political talents became a powerful prince. The 
emperor Louis recognized him as Duke of Lucca, Pistoia, 
Volterra, and Lunigiano, and created him a count pala- 
tine. He died in 1328, leaving several minor sons, who 
did not inherit any share of his power. Macchiavelli has 
written a romance purporting to be a life of Castruccio, 
but in which historic truth is not respected. ‘He joined 
craft and duplicity,” says Sismondi, ‘‘to the most bril- 
liant valour and to extraordinary talents.” 

See Sitsmonni, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;’? NeGRINI, 
“Vita Castruccii Castracani,”? 1495; MAcCHIAVELLI, “‘ Vita di Cas- 
truccio-Castracani,”’ 1534, and French translation of the same, by 
Dreux bu Rapier, 1753; ALDo Manucci, “‘ Azioni di Castruccio- 
Castracani,’’ 1590 and 1820. 

Ca8/well, (RICHARD,) an American lawyer and gene- 
ral, born in Maryland in 1729, removed to North Caro- 
lina in his youth. He was chosen Governor of North 
Carolina in 1777, and was re-elected several times. He 
was a member of the convention which formed the 
Federal Constitution in 1787. Died in 1789. 

Caswini. See CAZWEENEE. 

Casy, ka’ze’, (Jos—EPH GREGOIRE,) born in 1787, be- 
came vice-admiral of France in 1845, and senator in 1852. 

Casyapa. See KAsyAPaA, 

Cat, Le. See LE Car. 

Catalan, ka’ta’lén’, (EUGENE CHARLES,) a French 
geometer, born in 1814. He acquired distinction as a 
teacher, and published several approved works, among 
which are “ Elements of Geometry,” (1843,) and “ Manual 
for Candidates for the Polytechnic School,” (1858.) 

Catalani, k4-t4-la/nee, (ANGELICA,) a famous Italian 
vocalist, born at Sinigaglia about 1782. She made her 
début at Rome in 1802 with immense success, which was 
repeated in the principal cities of Italy. Her concerts 
were applauded with the greatest enthusiasm in Paris 
and London. She was married to a Frenchman named 
Valabregue, and passed many years in England and 
Paris. She retired from the stage about 1830, after which 
she resided at Florence. Her merit consisted principally 
im a voice of extraordinary volume and power. Died in 
Paris in 1849. 

See Fkt1s, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Catalani, (MICHELE,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Fermo, in the March of Ancona, in 1750; died after 1800. 

Catalano, k4-ta-l4’no, (ANYONTIO,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Messina in 1560; died in 1630. 

Cataldi, k4-tal/dee, Cataldo, k4-tal’do, written also 
Catuldi, (PrerRo ANTONIO,) an able Italian mathema- 
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tician, born at Bologna about 1548. He was for many 
years professor of mathematics in Bologna, and wrote 
several works, which display an inventive genius and 
extensive learning, One of them is entitled “ Algebra 
Applicata,” (1622.) Died in 1626. 

Cataldo. See CATALDI. 

Cataneo. See CarraNnro. 

Cat/cott, (ALEXANDER,) an English theologian, pub- 
lished in 1762 a “‘ Treatise on the Deluge,” and a volume 
of sermons. He was one of the most eminent of the 
Hutchinsontan philosophical school. 

Catel, ki’tél’, (CHARLES SIMON,) a French musical 
composer, born at L’Aigle (Orne) in 1773, became pro- 
fessor of harmony in the Conservatory of Paris in 1795. 
He composed the music of “Semiramis,” (1802,) ‘* Wal- 
lace,” (1817,) and other operas; also a “‘Traité de Har- 
monie,” (1802.) In 1815 he was chosen a member of the 
Institute. Died in 1830. 

See Fitts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Catel, k4’tel, (FRANZz,) a German painter of landscapes, 
history, and genre, born at Berlin in 1778; died in 1856. 

Catel, (GuILLAUME,) a French historian, born at 
Toulouse in 1560. He was a councillor in the parliament 
of Toulouse, and author of an esteemed history of Lan- 
guedoc. Died in 1626. 

Catel, (SAMUEL HEINRICH,) a German scholar, born 
at Halberstadt in 1758. He was professor of Greek in 
the French gymnasium of Berlin. He published Bion, 
Moschus, Anacreon, and Sappho, in German verse, and 
other works. Died about 1835. 

Catelan, kat’/l6n’, sometimes written Catalan, (Lau- 
REN‘,) a French pharmacist, published a ‘* Discours sur 
la Thériaque,” (1614.) Died after 1639. 

Catelinot. See CATHELINOT. 

Catellan-Caumont,de, deh ka’ta’l6N’kO0’“mOn’, (JEAN 
ANTOINE,) MARQUIS, a meritorious French judge, born 
at Toulouse in 1759; died in 1834. 

Catellan de la Masquere, ka’ta’]én’ deh 14 mi@s’- 
kair’, (CLAIRE PRISCILLE MARGUERITE,) a French poet- 
ess, born at Narbonne in 1662; died in 1745. 

Catellano, k4-tél-l8’no, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Leghorn; lived about 1750. He produced a 
version of Anacreon, (1753.) 

Catena, k4-ta’n4, (PIETRO,) an Italian mathematician, 
born in Venice, wrote several works. Died in 1577. 

Catena, (VINCENZO,) a distinguished Italian painter 
of history, born at Venice in 1470. Several of his works 
are preserved in Venice. His style resembles that of 
Giorgione. Died in 1530. 

See Lanzt, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Caterino, k4-ta-ree’nv, (Luict,) an Italian scholar, 
born at Saint Cyprian in 1786; died at Naples in 1834. 

Catesby, kats’be, (MARK,) F.R.S., an eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist and artist, born about 1680, He visited 
Virginia in 1712, and returned home in 1719. Sir Hans 
Sloane and others persuaded him in 1722 to go to Caro- 
lina to delineate its plants and animals. He returned 
to England in 1726, and in 1731 began to publish his 
“ Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands,” with coloured figures drawn and etched by 
himself,—the finest work of the kind that had appeared 
in England. He wrote “ Hortus Britanno-Americanus,” 
and a few other works. Died in London in 1749. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Catesby, (RoBERT,) an English Roman Catholic and 
conspirator, who originated the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. 
He is called “a gentleman of good parts” by Hume, 
who says he “first thought of a most extraordinary method 
of revenge, and opened his intention to Percy.” When 
Fawkes was arrested, Catesby and his accomplices hur- 
ried down to Warwickshire, where they resolved to make 
a desperate stand. Catesby was killed in the act of re- 
sisting the officers who came to arrest him, in November, 
1605. (See FAWKEs, Guy.) 

Cathala-Coture, de, deh k4’ta’/la’ko’tiir’, (ANTOINE,) 
a French antiquary and jurist, born at Montauban in 
1632. He wrote a “ History of Quercy,” (3 vols., 1785.) 
Died in 1724. 

Cathalan, ka’ta’lan’, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit, dis- 
tinguished as a pulpit orator, was born at Rouen in 1671 ; 


died in 1757. 


Catharin. See CATHARINUS. 

Ca-tha-ri/nus, [Fr. CATHARIN, ka’ta’ran’,] (Ampro- 
stus,) an Italian theologian, born at Sienna in 1483. 
His original name was LANCELOT POLITUs or Poxiri, 
(po-lee’tee,) which he changed when he became a monk. 
He acquired celebrity by his numerous writings, among 
which are “ Treatises on Original Sin,” and ‘On Grace.” 
He affected to forsake the beaten routes, and disowned 
the authority of Saint Thomas and the Fathers, In 1552 
he was appointed Archbishop of Conza. Died in 1553. 

See Nic&éron, ‘‘Mémoires;” Touron, ‘‘ Hommes illustres de 
V’Ordre de Saint-Dominique.”’ 

Cath/cart, (CHARLES Murray,) second EARL OF, a 
British general, eldest son of William, the first Earl, 
born in 1783. In the Peninsular war he distinguished 
himself at Salamanca and Vittoria, (June, 1813.) He 
led a regiment of cavalry at Waterloo, (1815.) He was 
Governor of Canada some time between 1840 and 1846. 

Cathcart, (Hon. Sir GEorGE,) a brave English gene- 
ral, born in London about 1790, was the third son of the 
Earl of Cathcart, noticed below. He went to Russia in 
1812 as aide-de-camp of his father, who was ambas- 
sador to that country. He made the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814 with the allied army, and witnessed the 
battles of Lutzen, Dresden, Leipsic, etc. In 1815 he 
became aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, whom 
he attended at Waterloo. He served several years with 
honour in Jamaica, Canada, etc. In 1852 he was Gov- 
ernor of Cape Colony, and the next year, having obtained 
the rank of Jieutenant-general, he was sent to the Crimea. 
He was killed at Inkerman, November 5, 1854. His 
“Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany in 
1812-13” are highly commended. 

Cathcart, (WILLIAM SHAW,) first EARL OF, a British 
general and diplomatist, born at Petersham in 1755. 
He took part in the American war, and in 1778 became 
aide-de-camp of Sir Henry Clinton. In 1788, and at 
several subsequent periods, he was chosen one of the 
representatives of the Scottish peerage. He was made 
major-general in 1794, and served against the French in 
Holland, etc. In 1807 he commanded the expedition 
which captured the fleet and capital of Denmark, and 
was created a British peer, with the title of Viscount 
Cathcart. He was ambassador to Saint Petersburg in 
1813, and became an earl in 1814. Died in 1843. 

Cathelineau, k&t’/le’nd’, (JACQUES,) a French peasant, 
born near Saint-Florent about 1760, was one of the 
leaders of the royalist insurrection which broke out in 
La Vendée in 1793. By his virtue, eloquence, and talent 
for command he acquired great influence over the in- 
surgents. Just after the Vendéans had gained a great 
victory at Saumur, (June, 1793,) where they took eighty 
pieces of cannon, Cathelineau was chosen general-in-chief. 
A few days later he was killed in an attack on Nantes. 

See Muret, ‘‘ Vie populaire de Cathelineau,”’ 1845 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Cathelinot or Catelinot, kt’le’no’, (Dom ILDE- 
FONSE,) a French monk, noted for learning, was born in 
Paris in 1670. He left many works in manuscript. Died 
in 1756. 

Catherine, kath’er-in, [in Russian, ECATARINA, 4-k4- 
ta-ree’n4,] I, Empress of Russia, was born, of poor 
parents, at Marienburg, in Livonia, about 1688. Several 
contradictory versions of her romantic story have been 
published. She was taken captive at Marienburg by the 
Russians in 1702, after having been married to a subal- 
tern Swedish officer. Her beauty attracted the notice 
of Peter, the Great, who in 1711 recognized her as his 
wife. She accompanied him in a campaign against Tur- 
key in 1711, and rendered him an important service by 
negotiating a treaty when the Russian army was in a 
critical position. Peter caused her to be crowned in 
1724. She was proclaimed empress at his death in 
1725, and died in 1727. She had several children by 
her second marriage, one of whom became the empress 
Elizabeth. 


See VotTarre, ‘Histoire de Russie,’”’ and “‘ Histoire de Charles 
XII ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Catherine [in Russian, Ecarartna] IL, Empress of 
Russia, born at Stettin in 1729, was the daughter of the 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst. Her original name was SOPHIA 
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Aucusta. In 1745 she was married to the nephew of 
Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, and then took the name 
of Catherine Alexievna. Her husband, who was much 


inferior to her in abilities, became emperor in 1762, under | 


the title of Peter III. He had long beén estranged 
from her, and now proposed to repudiate her; but, by 
a conspiracy of her friends, he was deposed in July, 1762, 
when she became mistress of the empire. (See PETER 
III.) Though extremely profligate and cruel, she had 
too strong a mind to be enslaved by her passions or 
to allow, them to interfere with her ambitious policy. 
She promoted agriculture, commerce, and education, and 
liberally patronized scientific men, such as Diderot and 
Euler. In 1772 she became a party to the infamous 
partition of Poland, by which she obtained Polotsk 
and Moheelev, (Mohilev.) She waged a successful war 
against the Turks, and extended her dominions on the 
Black Sea, In 1793, by a new partition of Poland, she 
acquired Volhynia and Podolia. She died in 1796, and 
was succeeded by her son, Paul I. “Her capacity,” 
says Brougham, “was of an exalted order. Her judg- 
ment was clear and sure; her apprehension extraordi- 
narily quick ; her sagacity penetrating; her providence 
and circumspection comprehensive. There have been 
few abler monarchs in any part of the world; and the 
history of princes affords few examples of such talents 
and such force of character on a throne, perverted to 
the working of so much mischief.” She wrote ‘“In- 
structions to the Commission for composing a Code of 
Laws,” and various other works. 

See Castera, ‘‘Vie de Catherine II,”’ 1796; Srruve, ‘Vita 
Catherine II.,” 1798; Tooke, ‘“‘ History of Catherine II.,’’ 1803; 
TANNENBERG, ‘‘ Leben Catherinens II.,’ 1797; C. J. pE LIGNE, 
** Portrait de Catherine Il,” 1797; SEGur, “‘ History ;”? BRouGHAM, 
** Statesmen of the Time of George JIL.” vol. ii.; Aucurs, ‘ His- 
toire de Catherine II et de Paul I,”’ 1813; N. Karamzin, ‘‘ Lob- 
rede auf Catherine II.,”’ translated into German from the Russian 
by J. G. RicuTer, 1820; JonANN R,. Forster, ‘* Kurze Uebersicht 
des Lebens der Kaiserin von Russland Catharina II.,”’ 1797. 

Catherine (or Catharine) or ARAGON, written also 
Katharine, Queen of England, born in 1486, was the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. She was 
married in 1501 to Arthur, the eldest son of Henry VII. 
of England. Arthur died in 1502, and the next year she 
was affianced to his brother, Prince Henry, who was six 
years younger than herself. Soon after he ascended the 
throne (1509) the marriage was solemnized. In 1516 she 
gave birth to a daughter, Mary, who afterwards became 
queen. In 1527 Henry raised the question of divorce, 
which was pending several years. (See Henry VIII.) 
She died in 1536, much respected for her many virtues. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England ;’’? Lincarp, “‘ History of Eng- 
land ;”? STRICKLAND, “Queens of England;’’ Froupe, ‘‘ History 
of England;’? SHaKspEaArRE, ‘“‘ Henry VIII.” 

Catherine oF BourzOoN, (boor/bon,) [Fr. CATHE- 
RINE DE BourBon, k&at’rén’ deh boor’bén’,] Princess 
of Navarre and Duchess of Bar, born in Paris in 1558, 
was a sister of Henry IV. of France. She was married 
to the Duc de Bar in 1599. Died in 1604. 

Catherine, oF FRANCE, Queen of England, born in 
1401, was the daughter of Charles VI. of France and 
Isabella of Bavaria. In 1420 she was married to Henry 
V. of England, and became the mother of Henry VI. 
Soon after the death of Henry V. (1422) she became the 
wife of a Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor ; and from this 
union descended Henry VII. and the house of Tudor. 
Died in 1438. 

Catherine, oF PoRTUGAL or BRAGANZA, Queen of 
England, the daughter of John IV. of Portugal, was born 
in 1638. She was married to Charles II. of England in 
1661, but did not succeed in gaining his affection, In 
1693, after Charles’s death, she returned to Lisbon, and 
in 1704 was appointed Regent of Portugal by her brother 
Pedro. (See CHARLES IJ.) Died in 1705. 

See Macauray’s ‘‘ History of England,” vol. i. 

Catherine, Sant, oF ALEXANDRIA, supposed to have 
suffered martyrdom under the reign of Maximin, about 
307 A.D., was regarded as the patroness of philosophy, 
learning, and eloquence ; and her history has been illus- 
trated by many artists of the middle ages. 

See Mrs. JAmgson, “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

Catherine, [It. CATERINA, k4-ta-ree’n4,] SAINT, OF 
GENOA, born about 1448, was the daughter of Giacopo 


Fieschi, who was Viceroy of Naples. She became the 
wife of Julian Adorno, a dissolute and prodigal patrician, 
whom, after many years of sorrow, she converted from 
the error of his ways. She devoted her latter years to 
the service of the sick in the hospital of Genoa, and died 
in 1510, leaving two works which were esteemed by the 
mystics. 

See Miraro tt, “‘ Vita della B. Caterina di Genova,”’ 1580. 

Catherine, SAIn‘r, oF SIENNA, born at Sienna in 1347, 
took the habit of a nun about 1366, and became distin- 
guished for her fervent charity and devotion. She medi- 
ated a peace between the Florentines and Pope Urban 
VI. in 1378. She favoured the same pope when his autho- 
rity was contested by Clement VII., and made strenuous 
efforts to terminate the scandalous schism. She died 
in 1380, and was canonized in 1461, Her letters, and 
other writings, are admired, 

See CHAVAN DE MaLan, “ Histoire de S. Catherine de Sienns, ’ 
2 vols., 1846; RAyMonD DE Capoug, ‘‘Vie de S. Catherine de 
Sienne,”’ 1853. 

Catherine (or Catharine) Héw/ard, Queen of 
Henry VIII., was the daughter of Edmund, Lord How- 
ard, who was a son of the Duke of Norfolk. She was 
married-to Henry in August, 1540, and was executed in 
February, 1542, on the charge of unchastity before her 
marriage, and adultery afterwards. 


See Froupg, ‘ History of England,” vol. iv. chap. xix.; STRIcK- 
LAND, ‘‘ Queens of Engiand.”’ 


Catherine de’ Medici, (da méd’de-chee,) [Fr. Ca- 
THERINE DE MEpicis, k&t/rén’ deh ma‘de’séss’,] born 
at Florence in 1519, was the daughter of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, Duke of Urbino, who was a nephew of Leo X. 
In 1533 she was married to Henry of France, who in 
1547 became King Henry II. She had five sons, three 
of whom became kings of France,—namely, Francis I1., 
Charles IX., and Henry III. The death of Francis II., 
in 1560, rendered her mistress of the kingdom, with the 
title of regent for Charles [X., who was a minor. She 
was artful, perfidious, and cruel. To increase her po- 
litical influence, she corrupted the morals of her sons. 
She fomented civil war among her subjects, and insti- 
gated the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, August, 1572. 
(See CHARLES IX.) The palace of the Tuileries is a 
monument of her munificence as a patron of art,—per- 
haps the only respectable trait of ler character. Died 
in 1589. 

See Mort ey, ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,”’ vol. i. p. 
44, and vol. ii. pp. 426 and 559; also his ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” vol. iii. pp. 577 and 578; EuGenio ALBERI, ‘‘ Vita di Caterina 
de’ Medici,” 1834; German version of the same, by Beck, 1847; J. 
F. Desticny, ‘‘ Histoire mystérieuse de Catherine de Médicis,’’ 
1847; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for October, 1840. 

Catherine (or Catharine) Parr, the sixth and last 
wife of Henry VIII. of England, was the widow of Lord 
Latimer when, in 1543, she was married to that king. 
She once offended him, it is said, by dissenting from his 
opinions in theology, so that her life was in peril; but she 
dexterously averted the storm by feigning that she did 
this to afford him the pleasure of refuting her, and to 
render their conversation more animated. “Is it so, 
swect-heart ?” said the king: “ then we are perfect friends 
again.” She survived Henry, and in 1548 married Tho- 
mas, Lord Seymour, Admiral of England. Died in 1548. 

See STRICKLAND, ‘‘ Queens of England.” 

Catherine Paulowna, [Ger. pron. k4-teh-ree/neh 
pow-lov’n4,| Queen of Wiirtemberg, daughter of Paul, 
Emperor of Russia, was born in 1788. In 1809 she was 
married to the Duke of Oldenburg, who died in 1812. 
She was a favourite sister of the Czar Alexander, and is 
said to have been endowed with noble and amiable quali- 
ties. She was married in 1816 to the Prince of Wiir- 
temberg, who became King William I. Died in 18ro. 

Catherinot, kat’re’no’, (NICOLAsS,) a French anti- 
quary, born near Bourges in 1628; died in 1688. 

Cat/i-line, [Lat. Catiii’/Na,] (Lucius SErGIus,) a 
famous Roman demagogue and conspirator, born of a 
patrician family about 108 B.c. He first appears in his- 
tory as a partisan of Sulla in the civil war, and rendered 
himself infamous by his complicity in the murders and 
robberies that followed the success of his party. In 68 
B.C. he was chosen praetor at Rome. Four years later 
he began to canvass for the consulship, and to organize a 
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faction of desperate and profligate men like himself. A 
remarkable union of audacity and craft, joined with elo- 
quence and other popular qualities, rendered him a fit 
leader of such a party. Defeated in the election for con- 
sul, he formed a conspiracy against the republic in 63 B.C., 
(690 A.U.C.) Our knowledge of this affair is derived chiefly 
from the partial statements of Cicero and from the his- 
tory of Sallust, who, however, agree in representing that 
Catiline designed nothing less than a general massacre 
and conflagration. Cicero, who was then consul, having 
received notice of the plot from Curius, denounced the 
treason of Catiline to the senate in October, and the 
consuls were invested pro tempore with absolute power 
for the emergency. On November 8, Cicero uttered in 
the senate an oration of great power against Cataline, 
who attempted to reply; but the senate refused to hear 
him. He then hastily left Rome and joined the army 
of his partisans, which had been mustered in Etruria, 
leaving Lentulus and other conspirators in Rome. Cer- 
tain deputies from Gaul, who had been tampered with, 
aided Cicero in obtaining more positive evidence, by 
which Lentulus and others were convicted and executed. 
The army of the senate overtook the rebels near Pis- 
toria (now Pistoia) in 62 B.c. Catiline animated his men 
with an eloquent harangue, and fought the battle with 
skill and determined valour, but was defeated, and fell in 
the thickest of the fight, with about three thousand of 
his partisans. 

See SA.tust, ‘‘ Bellum Catilinarium ;’? Cicrro, ‘‘Orationes, in 
Catilinam ;’’ Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome ;’’? H. Wo tr, ‘‘ Cati- 
line Conjuratio ex Fontibus narrata,’’? 1803; Rose, ‘‘ History of 
Catiline’s Conspiracy,” 1813; G. F. Sipney, ‘‘ History of Catiline’s 
Conspiracy,’’ 1795; Mursinna, “‘Catilina; historisches Gemalde,’’ 
1797. 

Catinat de la Fauconnerie, ki’te’na’ deh 1% f6’- 
kon‘re’, commonly called simply Catinat, (NIcoLAs,) a 
marshal of France, eminent for talents, integrity, and 
generosity, born in Paris in 1637. He distinguished 
himself in the campaigns against the Spanish and Aus- 
trians in Flanders between 1667 and 1678, and was 
wounded at Seneffe in 1674. Having been made lieu- 
tenant-general, he commanded the army which invaded 
Savoy, and gained the battle of Staffarda in 1690. In 
1693 he received a marshal’s baton. Louis XIV., in 
reading a list of the marshals, exclaimed, at the name 
of Catinat, ‘‘ Here is Virtue crowned!” In 1701 he was 
placed at the head of the army of Italy, as antagonist to 
Prince Eugene, but was soon superseded by Villeroi. 
Died in 1712. 


See ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 la Vie de Catinat,” par M. D. C., 
Paris, 1775; Gurpert, ‘‘ Eloge de Catinat;”? La Hareg, “ Eloge de 
N. de Catinat,” 1775; Lepouyer pe Saint-Gervais, “Mémoires 
et Correspondance de Catinat,” 3 vols., 1818; ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale.” 

Catineau-Laroche, k&’te’nd’ 14’rosh’, (PIERRE 
MARIE SEBASTIEN,) a French civil officer, born at Saint- 
Brieuc in 1772. After holding several offices, he was 
appointed chief clerk in the bureau of commerce and the 
colonies in 1826. He published a “ Portable Vocabulary 
of the French Language,” (1797,) and an “Account of 
French Guiana,” (1822.) Died in 1828. 

Catius, ka’she-us, an Epicurean philosopher, born in 
Gaul, (Transpadane.) Died about 45 B.c. 

Cat’lin, (GEorGE,) an American traveller and artist, 
born in Pennsylvania. He acquired distinction by his 
adventures and studies among the North American 
Indians, with whom he passed about eight years. He 
represented the character and life of the red men ina 
series of paintings, and published “ Tllustrations of the 
Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North Ameri- 
can Indians,” with engravings, (2 vols., 1841,) which, 
according to the London “Atheneum,” “is a book of 
extraordinary interest and value.” Having exhibited 
his Indian Gallery and collection in Europe, he pub- 
lished “ Notes of Kight Years’ Travel and Residence in 
Europe,” (2 vols., 1848.) 

See Tuckerman, “‘ Book of the Artists ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for January, 1842. 


Ca’to, (Dionysius,) a Latin moralist, for whose bio- 
graphy no materials exist, and respecting whom many 
conflicting opinions have been adopted. His name is 
connected with a small work entitled ‘‘Disticha de 
Moribus ad Filium,” which was extensively employed 


as a catechism of morals in the schools of the middle 
ages, and was commended for its literary merit by Eras- 
mus and Scaliger. It consists mostly of moral precepts, 
each of which is expressed in two hexameter verses, 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina.” 

Cato, [Gr. Kérov ; Fr. Caron,* ka’tn’; It. Carong, 
k4-to’na,] (MARCUS Porcius,) often called Ca’ro Crn- 
so/RIUS, (or CENSORI/NUS,) 2.2. “ Cato the Censor,” also 
surnamed THE ELDER, an eminent Roman patriot and 
statesman, was born of a plebeian family at Tusculum in 
234 B.c. At the age of seventeen he served in the army 
against Hannibal, and in 209 he took part in the siege of 
Tarentum under Fabius. He contributed to the victory 
over Hasdrubal on the Metaurus in 207. In the intervals 
of war he worked on his Sabine farm, and accustomed 
himself to a hardy, simple mode of life, disciplined in aus- 
tere virtues and in all branches of practical and useful 
knowledge. By pleading causes for the poor, he had 
become an oracle among his rustic neighbors, when Va- 
lerius Flaccus, a liberal patrician, recognized his merit, 
and persuaded him to seek in the Forum of Rome an 
ampler sphere of usefulness. He soon gained eminence 
as an orator, and became a candidate for office. He 
was elected quzstor (paymaster) in 204, and prezetor in 
198 B.c., when he obtained Sardinia as his province. 
In 195 he was raised to the consulship, with his early 
patron, V. Flaccus, for his colleague, and commanded 
the army in Spain with ability and success, for which he 
received atriumph on his return. Elected censor in 184, 
he reformed many abuses, and enforced his principles 
of economy and sobriety with a severity which pro- 
cured him many enemies. He was one of the chief ad- 
visers of the third Punic war, and author of the phrase 
(which he often repeated in the senate) Delenda est Car- 
thago, (“Carthage must be destroyed.”) He wrote a 
treatise on agriculture, (‘De Re rustica,”) which is 
extant. His son, M. Porcius Cato, became an eminent 
jurist. Died in 149 B.c. In Plutarch’s parallels, Cato 
the Censor is the counterpart of Aristides. Few names 
occur in the Latin classics oftener than that of Cato, 
who was venerated as a model of pristine Roman virtue. 

See Prurarcn, “* Lives ;”? Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,’? Corne- 
tius Nepos, ‘‘ Cato ;?? Cicero, ‘Cato Major, seu de Senectute ;” 
Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms ;’”? E. Scuovrr, ‘‘De M. P. Catone 
Censorino,’’ 1825; WEBER, ‘‘ Programma de M. P. Catonis Vita et 
Moribus,”’ 1831. . 

Cato, (MARcus Porcius,) a Roman general, was an 
uncle of Cato of Utica. He was tribune of the people 
in 100 B.C., and in that office opposed Apuleius Satur- 
ninus. He defeated the Etruscans in the year go, and 
was consul in 89 B.c. He was killed in a skirmish with 
the Marsians. 

Cato, (Marcus Porcius,) surnamed THE YOUNGER, 
and UTICEN’SIS, (ze. “of Utica,”) a celebrated Roman 
Stoic philosopher and patriot, born in 95.B.C., was a great- 
grandson of Cato the Censor, whom he took for his model 
in private and public life. He studied the doctrines of the 
Stoics under Antipater, and inured himself to hardships 
and privations. His first campaign was in the servile war 
against Spartacus, (72 B.C.,) in which he gave proof of 
courage ; but martial pursuits did not prove congenial to 
his taste. After performing the duties of quzestor with 
honour, he was elected tribune of the people in the same 
year that Cicero was consul. He appears to have been 
the only eminent Roman that heartily seconded Cicero 
in opposing the traitorous designs of Catiline, 690 A.U.C. 
His sincere devotion to liberty prompted him to strenu- 
ously oppose the ambitious coalition of Czesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus; but his success was perhaps hindered by 
his inflexible and uncompromising policy. In 54 B.c. he 
was elected preetor, and, by his efforts to prevent bri- 
bery at elections, gave great offence to the politicians. 
He failed in his candidacy for the consulship, because he 
would not resort to corrupt means to procure his elec- 
tion. When the rivalry of Pompey and Cesar, whom 
he vainly attempted to reconcile, ripened into civil war 
in 49 B.C., Cato joined the party of the former as the 
lesser evil, and, after the death of Pompey, commanded 
an army in Africa. He resigned the command to Scipio, 


* The manuscripts of Chaucer have Catoz and Catoun. (See the 
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who was defeated in the year 46. Cato then wished to 
defend Utica against the victor ; but other counsels pre- 
vailed. Unwilling to survive the ruin of the republic, 
which he had predicted and opposed with all his power, 
he died at Utica by his own hand, in his forty-ninth year. 
Cezesar, on hearing of the event, exclaimed, “Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, since thou hast deprived me of the honour 
of saving thy life.” Cato has generally been regarded as 
one of the purest and noblest of all the Romans. His 
lofty and spotless virtue (as virtue was then understood) 
seemed almost to justify that fine though somewhat ex- 
travagant line of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia :” 

“‘Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’’* 
Plutarch makes a comparison between Cato and Pho- 
cion, whose virtues, he says, were perfectly similar in 
form and colour. It may be said, however, that the 
former excelled in active, the latter in passive, virtues. 
Cato’s son Marcus was killed at Philippi, fighting for 
Brutus and Cassius. 

See Tacirus, “‘ History,” iv. 8; VALERIUS Maximus, vi.; DRu- 
MANN, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms,”’ vol. v. 

Cato, (VALERIUS,) a Roman poet and grammarian, 
who flourished at Rome in the first century B.c. He had 
a high reputation for his skill as a teacher, and wrotes 
several treatises on grammar. His poems entitled 
“ Lydia” and “Diana” were his most celebrated works ; 
but they have not come down tous. There is extant, 
under his name, a small poem called ‘ Dire,” which 
some persons ascribe to Virgil. 

See SuETontus, ‘‘De Grammaticis illustribus ;”) BuRMANN, ‘‘An- 
thologia.”’ 

Cato Censorius or Censorinus. See Caro (M. 
PoRCIUS) THE CENSOR. 

Ca’/to Li-gin-i-a’/nus, (CAtus Porcius,) a son of 
Marcus Porcius, noticed below, became consul in the 
i Ir4 B.c., and commanded anarmy in Thrace, where 

e was defeated. He was afterwards employed as legate 
in Africa, and was charged with a dishonourable intrigue 
with Jugurtha. 

Cato Licinianus, (MARcus Porcius,) an eminent 
Roman jurist, was the son of Cato the Censor by his first 
wife, and was esteemed a wise and virtuous man. He 
entered the army in his youth, and distinguished himself 
at the battle of Pydna in 168 B.C., soon after which he 
devoted himself to the law. He wrote several legal 
works. Died in 152 B.C. 

Cato Uticensis. See Cato (M. PorcIus) THE 
YOUNGER. 

Caton, the French of CaTo, which see. 

Catone, the Italian of Caro, which see. 

Catrou, k&’troo’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit and 
writer, born in Paris in 1659. He edited the ‘“ Journal 
de Trévoux” about twelve years, (1701I-12,) with a fair 
reputation as acritic. He published, besides other works, 
a “History of Aurung-Zeb,” (1702,) and a ‘Roman 
History,” in twenty-one volumes, which was popular at 
the time. Died in 1737. 

See Morénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Catrufo, k4-troo’fo, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian composer, 
born at Naples in 1771. He composed comic operas. 

Cats, kats, (JAKOB,) sometimes spelled Catz, [Lat. 
Car’stus,] an eminent and popular Dutch poet, born at 
Brouwershaven, in Zealand, in 1577, holds a conspicuous 
place among the creators of Dutch poetry and literature. 
He studied law, which he practised with success ; and 
he performed with credit the highest functions in the 
public service. He was ambassador to England in 1627 
and in 1651. From 1636 to 1651 he served as grand 
pensionary of Holland. He wrote a poem entitled 
“Country Life,” ( “‘ Buitenleven,” ) and numerous “ Mo- 
ral Emblems,” fables, allegories, songs, etc., which are 


admired for ease, simplicity, and clearness of style, and 
display a deep knowledge of the human heart.  Bilder- 
dijk, one of the greatest of Dutch poets, says, 
“‘Dear Father Cats, 
What endless treasures dost thou not contain !’’+ 


“His imagination,” says Hallam, “is gay, his morality 


* “The victorious cause was favoured by the gods, but the con- 


quered by Cato.” 
+“ Dierbre Vader Cats, 
Wat behelst ge niet al schats.”’ 


popular and useful. No one was more read than Father 
Cats, as the people call him; but he is often trifling and 
monotonous.” Died in 1660. 

See LoncFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? ALscHE, 
“Commentatio de J. Catsio,’’ 1828 ; SIEGENBEEK, ‘‘ Over de Ver- 
diensten van J. Cats.als Staatsman,’’ 1836: FoppEns, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Belgica ;”’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1854. 

Cattaneo, kAt-ta’nd-o, (CARLO,) an Italian economist 
and able writer on philosophy, statistics, and politics, 
born at Milan about 1815. He is a republican, and took 
a prominent part in the revolution at Milan in 1848. 
Among his works are “The Insurrection at Milan in 
1848,” and “Natural and Political Account of Lom- 
bardy,” (‘‘ Notizie naturali e civili della Lombardia.”’) 

Cattaneo, (DANESE,) an Italian sculptor and poet, 
born at Carrara about 1500, He worked in Venice and 
Verona, and was eminent as an artist and poet. He 
was author of a poem called “The Love of Marfisa,” 
(‘“L’?Amor di Marfisa.”’) 

Cattaneo, (FELICE,) an Italian painter, born at 
Milan, lived about 1730. 

Cattaneo or Cataneo, k4-t4-na’o, (GIOVANNI Ma- 
RIA,) a Jearned Italian writer, born at Novara, became a 
resident of Rome. In early youth he composed a com- 
mentary on Pliny the Younger, which was admired, and 
was printed in 1500. He left an unfinished poem on the 
“Conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders.” Died about 
1528. 

*Cattani, kat-t4/nee, (GAETANO,) an Italian missionary, 
born at Mddena in 1696. He went to Paraguay in 1729, 
and afterwards wrote three long letters on that country, 
which Muratori inserted in his collection with high and 
merited praise. Died in 1733. 

Cattani da Diacceto, kat-ta’/nee d4 de-at-cha’to, 
(FRANCESCO,) an Italian philosopher and writer, born at 
Florence in 1446. He succeeded Marsilio Ficino as 
professor of philosophy. Died in 1522. 

See B. Varcut, ‘‘ Vita di F. Cattani da Diacceto,”’ 1561 and 1843. 


Cattapane, k4t-ta-p4/na, (Luca,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cremona, lived about 1500. 

Catteau-Calleville, kato’ kal’vél’, (JOHANN PETER 
WILHELM,) a historian and geographer, of French origin, 
born at Angermunde, in Prussia, in 1759. He became 
minister of the French Protestant church at Stockholm 
in 1783, and settled in Paris in 1810. He published a 
“General Description of Sweden,” (1789,) “Travels in 
Germany and Sweden,” (1810,) a “ History of Christina, 
wate! of Sweden,” (1815,) and other works. Died in 
1819. 

See Qutrarp, ‘* La France Littéraire.”’ 

Cattenbureg, van, van kAt’ten-btirc, (ADRIAAN,) a 
Dutch theologian, born at Rotterdam in 1664. He was 
one of the chief men of the sect of Remonstrants or Ar- 
minians, and author of several works, among which were 
a “Life of Hugo Grotius,” (1727,) and ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Wisdom of Moses,” (“Syntagma Sapientize Mosaice,” 
1737.) Died about 1737. 

See Fetter, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Cat/ter-mole, (GEORGE,) an eminent English painter, 
born at Dickleburgh, Norfolk, in 1800, His works are 
mostly paintings, in water-colours, of subjects derived 
from history or from the imaginations of Shakspeare and 
Scott. Among his capital productions is a large picture 
of “Luther at the Diet of Spire.” At the Exposition 
of Paris in 1855 he received a first-class medal. After 
that date he painted chiefly in oil. Died in 1868. 

Cattermole, (Rev. RIcHARD,) an English author, bro- 
ther of the preceding, became vicar of Little Marlow, in 
the county of Bucks. He published “The Literature 
of the Church of England,” (2 vols.,) “Illustrated His- 
tory of the Great Civil War of the Times of Charles I. 
and Cromwell,” (2 vols., 1846-52,) and other valuable 
works. 

Cattho or Catto, k4t-to’, (ANGELO,) a learned bishop, 
born at Taranto, became chaplain to Louis XI. of France. 
He was reputed to be skilful in astrology and the pre- 
diction of future events. Died in 1494. 

Cattier, k4’te-4’, (IsAac,) a French medical writer, 
born in Paris, lived about 1640. 

Catuldi. See CaATarpt. 

Catulle. See CAruLtus. 
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Ca-tul/lus, [Fr. CATuLLE, ka’tiil’,] (Carus VALERIUS,) 
an eminent Latin poet, born at or near Verona about 
77 B.C., (some authorities say 87 B.c.) He went to Rome 
at an early age, and by his literary merit obtained ad- 
mission into the society of Cicero, Czsar, Pollio, and 
others. His indulgence in vicious and expensive pleas- 
ures soon reduced him to poverty, which, however, did 
not subdue his hilarity. His superior genius as a poet is 
generally admitted by ancient and modern critics. He 
wrote numerous poems, which are still extant, including 
odes and epigrams of great beauty and pathos. He also 
excelled in heroic verse, and was the first Roman that 
cultivated lyric poetry with success. His longest poem 
is “The Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,” in hexameter 
verse. Some critics estimate the “ Atys” as the great- 
est of his works. ‘His ‘Atys,’” says Professor William 
Ramsay, “is one of the most remarkable poems in the 
whole range of Latin literature. Rolling impetuously 
along in a flood of wild passion, bodied forth in the 
grandest imagery and the noblest diction, it breathes in 
every line the fiery vehemence cf the Greek dithyramb. 
. .. We admire by turns, in the lighter efforts of his 
muse, his unaffected ease, playful grace, vigorous sim- 
plicity, pungent wit, and slashing invective.” He imi- 
tated Greek models, and seemed like a Greek poet 
writing in Latin. He is supposed to have died about 
45 B.c.; though Scaliger maintains that he lived about 
thirty years after that date. 

See Setar, ‘‘Roman Poets of the Republic,” chap. xii.; Fa- 
rricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Latina ;”? ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1842; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ 
for March, 1849. 

Cat/u-lus, {Carus LuUTATIUS,) a Roman commander, 
was chosen consul for the year 242 B.c., when the first 
Punic war had been waged more than twenty years. 
The Roman navy had been defeated in several battles, 
and was nearly annihilated. Catulus took command of 
a new fleet, and gained a decisive victory over Hanno in 
241 B.c. He then terminated the war on terms favour- 
able to Rome. 

Catulus, (Quintus LuTaTIus,) a Roman general and 
scholar, noted for the purity and grace with which he 
spoke and wrote Latin. After several repulses, he was 
elected consul with C. Marius for the year 102 B.c., when 
Italy was threatened by the victorious Cimbri. Two 
Roman armies, commanded by Catulus and Marius, 
united and defeated the Cimbri in a great battle near 
Vercelli in 10r B.c. Plutarch says the whole honour of 
the day was ascribed to Marius, although the chief brunt 
of the battle fell on the army of Catulus. He became 
a partisan of Sulla in the civil war, was proscribed by 
Marius in 87 B.c., and killed himself. He left a his- 
torical work on the Cimbrian war, and several poems. 
Except two epigrams, none of his works are extant. 

See Appian, ‘‘Bellum Civile ;??) Pturarcu, ‘‘ Marius” and 
** Sulla ;’? Cicero, ‘* De Oratore.”’ 

Catulus, (Quintus LuvTatius,) a son of the preceding, 
was a prominent leader of the aristocracy, and one of the 
most moderate and pure of the statesmen of his time. 
He was consul in 78 B.c., and censor in 65. He was called 
“illustrious” (“ vir clarissimus”) by Cicero in his oration 
“pro Lege Manilia.” Catulus was a strong supporter of 
Cicero in his efforts to defeat the conspiracy of Catiline 
in 63 B.C. According to Sallust, he urged Cicero to 
include Caesar among the conspirators. Died in 60 B.c. 

See SAttust, ‘‘ Bellum Catilinarium ;”? Tacitus, “‘ Historia.” 


Cauche, k6dsh, (FRANGoIS,) a French traveller, born 
at Rouen, lived about 1650. He passed several years 
in Madagascar. On his return to France, he published 
“An Account of the Voyage of F. Cauche to Madagas- 
car,” (1651,) which was commended by Du Petit-Thouars. 

Cauchois - Lemaire, kd’shw4’ leh-mar’, (Lous 
FRANGOIS AUGUSYE,) a French journalist, born in Paris 
in 1789. He wrote for the ‘‘Constitutionnel” from 1820 
to 1832, and was noted for his bold and sarcastic political 
articles. In 1832 he became chief editor of the ‘Good 
Sense,” (“Bon Sens,”) a democratic journal. He was 
imprisoned several times for his writings between 1820 
and 1830. He wrote a “History of the Revolution of 
1830,” and other works, mostly political. Died in 1862. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Cauchoix, kd’shw4/, (ROBERT AGLAE,) a French op- 
tician, born in Seine-et-Oise in 1776. His telescopes are 
said to be among the best in use. 

Cauchon, ko’shdn’, (PIERRE,) Bishop of Beauvais, 
in the fifteenth century, was a fanatical partisan of the 
English. He rendered his memory infamous as judge of 
Joan of Arc (1431) by the perfidious means he used to 
effect her condemnation and by the atrocious sentence 
which he pronounced upon her. Died in 1443. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais ;”’ J. pes Ursins, “* His- 
toire de Charles VII.” 

Cauchy, ko’she’, (AuGUSTIN LouIs,) a French mathe- 
matician, son of Louis Frangois, noticed below, was born 
in Paris in 1789. After gaining the first prize for Latin 
poetry in the Central School, he entered the Polytechnic 
School as second scholar in 1805. He passed from that 
to the School of ‘Ponts et Chaussées,” and was after- 
wards employed as engineer at the port of Cherbourg. 
In his youth he was distinguished for his researches into 
difficult questions, and demonstrated Euclid’s celebrated 
theorem respecting polyhedra. In 1815 the Institute 
awarded him the grand prize for his “ Memoir on the 
Theory of Waves,” which was destined to become the 
b basis of an admirable theory of light. He was chosen a 
member of the Academy of Sciences and professor of 
mechanics in the Polytechnic School in 1816. He pub- 
lished for his pupils a ‘Course of Analysis,” (1821,) 
“ Lectures on the Differential Calculus,” (1826,) and 
other works. Refusing to swear allegiance to. Louis 
Philippe in 1830, he lost his professorship. In 1833 he 
became tutor to the Duke of Bordeaux at Prague. He 
returned to Paris in 1838, and resumed his place in the 
Academy of Sciences, for which he wrote many ingenious 
memoirs. In 1849 he succeeded Biot as professor of 
physical astronomy in the Faculty of Sciences. Among 
his later works was a “Memoir on the Dispersion of 
Light,” (1836.) He displayed considerable poetic power 
in his verses On Charles V. in Spain,” (1834.) Died 
in 1857. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? Qu#RaRp, ‘‘ La France 
Littéraire.”’ 

Cauchy, (Louis FRANGoIs,) a French poet, father of 
the preceding, was born at Rouen in 1755. He com- 
posed an ‘‘Ode to the First Consul,” (1802,) and ‘The 
Battle of Austerlitz,”’ (1806,) both in Latin. He was 
successively archivist of the senate and of the Chamber 
of Peers. Died in 1847. 

Caulaincourt, k0/lan’koor’, (AUGUSTE JEAN Ga- 
BRIEL,) a French general, brother of Armand Augustir 
Louis, noticed below, born in the department of Somme 
in 1777. He was wounded at Marengo in 1800, and 
fought in the Peninsula as general] of brigade. For his 
services in the passage of the Tagus in 1809 he was made 
a general of division. He was killed at the battle of 
Borodino, September 7, 1812. He was equally distin- 
guished for courage and talents. 

See Stcur, “‘ Histoire de la Campagne de Russie.” 


Caulaincourt, de, deh k0’l4n’koor’, (ARMAND AU- 
GUSTIN Louts,) Duke of Vicenza, (ve-chén’z4,) a French 
diplomatist, born of an ancient family of Picardy in 
1773. He entered the army as a private soldier, became 
colonel in 1799, and made the campaign of 1800 under 
Moreau with distinction. Bonaparte sent him on a mis- 
sion to Russia in 1801, and after his return employed 
him as aide-de-camp and grand equerry of the palace, 
(1804.) Inthe latter function he acquitted himself with 
dignity. About 1808 he was appointed minister to, Rus- 
sia, where he performed his duties with loyalty and 
address until 1811, when he asked to be recalled. He 
appears to have warned his ‘infatuated master against 
the invasion of Russia, in which he took part. The 
emperor signified his continued confidence by choosing 
Caulaincourt as his companion in his hurried return to 
Paris in December, 1812. In 1813 he was chosen min- 
ister of foreign affairs, which were in such a desperate 
state that no diplomacy could avail; but he shared the 
fortunes of Napoleon to the last, and, after the battle of 
Waterloo, retired with honour to private life. He had 
been made Duke of Vicenza in 1808. Died in 1827. 


See Turers, “‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 
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Caulet, de, deh ko/14’, (ETIENNE FRANGOIS,) a French 
bishop, (of Pamiers,) born in 1610; died in 1680. 

Caulfield. See CHARLEMONT, EARL OF. 

Caul’field, (Jamrs,) an English writer, born in Lon- 
don about 1764, became a dealer in engravings. He 
published “ Portraits and Memoirs of Remarkable Per- 
sons,” (1794,) a“ Gallery of British Portraits,” and other 
illustrated works, 

Cauliac. See CHAULIAC. 

Cauls. See Caus, (SALOMON.) 

Caulvin. See Cavin. 

Caumartin, de, deh ko/‘mar’tan’, (JEAN FRANCOIS 
PAUL LEFEVRE,) born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1668, 
became Bishop of Vannes and of Blois. He was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy in 1694. Died in 1733. 

See Morenrz, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Caumartin, de, (Lours URBAIN LEFEVRE,) a French 
statesman, brother of the preceding, born in 1653, was 
successively master of requests, intendant of finances, 
and councillor of state. At his chateau of Saint-Ange, 
Voltaire first formed the idea of his “ Henriade.” Died 
in 1720. 

See Sarnt-Srwon, ‘6 Mémoires.”’ 


Caumont. See Force, (MARSHAL,) and LAuZUN. 

Caumont, de, deh ko’mén’, (ARcISsE,) a French anti- 
quary, born at Bayeux (Calvados) in 1802. He founded 
about 1833 the Scientific Congress, a reunion of savants, 
who meet annually in different cities of France, and a 
** Society for the Conservation of Monuments.” He has 
published several important works, among which are 
** Lectures on Monumental Antiquities,” (10 vols., 1830,) 
and a “ History of Art inthe West of France,” (1831-40.) 

See RicHELet, ‘‘ Notice sur M. de Caumont.’’ 


Caumont, de, (Jos—EpH de Seytres—deh satr or 
sétr,) MARQUIS, a French antiquary, born at Avignon 
in 1688. His various and extensive acquirements caused 
him to be chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and correspondent of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions. Died in 1745. 

Caurroy, du, dii ko’rwa’, (FRANGoIS EUSTACHE,) a 
French musician and famous composer, born in Picardy 
in 1549; died in 1609. 

Caus, ko, (Isaac,) a French engineer, a relative of 
Salomon Caus, noticed below, was born at Dieppe. 
He published an interesting work, in French, entitled a 
“ New Invention to raise Water higher than its Source,” 
(London, 1644.) j 

Caus, Cauls, or Caux, de, deh ko, (SALOMON,) a 
celebrated French engineer and architect, born in Nor- 
mandy. He was in the service of Charles, Prince of 
Wales, in London in 1612. From 1614 to 1620 he lived 
at Heidelberg as engineer of the Elector Palatine Frede- 
rick. In 1615 he published a work on motive powers, 
“Les Raisons des Forces mouvantes avec diverses Ma- 
chines,” etc., which contains a theorem on the expansion 
and condensation of steam. The French maintain that 
the Marquis of Worcester derived from Caus the dis- 
covery of the utility of steam as a motive power. Arago 
calls him “a man whom posterity will perhaps regard as 
the first inventor of the machine a feu,” (steam-engine.) 
Caus is supposed to have died in France about 1630. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 


Causeur, k6’zuR’, (JEAN,) a French peasant, noted 
for longevity, was born at Lanfenot in 1638, and died in 
1775, at the age of one hundred and thirty-seven. His 
habits were temperate. 

Caussidiére, kd’se’de-air’, (MARC,) a French radical 

~~ 

politician, born at Lyons about 1809. He fought on the 
side of the revolutionists of Paris in February, 1848, 
was appointed prefect of police by the provisional gov- 
ernment which was then formed, and was afterwards 
elected to the Constituent Assembly. In August, 1848, 
the Assembly passed a vote of accusation against him in 
relation to the revolt of May 15, which he was suspected 
of secretly favouring. He escaped to London. “His 
heart was honest and generous,” says Lamartine : “one 
could confide in his nature, if not in his opinions.” Died 
in 1861. 

Caussin, ko’s4n’, (NicoLas,) a French writer and 
priest, born at Troyes about 1582, joined the Jesuits in 


1607. His success as a preacher attracted the notice of 
Richelieu, who made him confessor to Louis XIII. For 
attempting to supplant Richelieu in the favour of the 
king, he was dismissed nine months after his appoint- 
ment. He published, besides other devotional works, 
“The Holy Court,” (5 vols.,) which had an immense 
circulation. Died in 1651. 
See Baytz, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Caussin de Perceval, k6’san’ deh pérs’val’, (AR- 
MAND PIERRE,) a French Orientalist, son of Jean Jacques 
Antoine, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1795. He 
studied and travelled in Turkey and Syria several years, 
and about 1822 was appointed professor of Arabic in 
the College of France. In 1824 he became Arabic in- 
terpreter to the ministry. He published an ‘“ Arabic 
Grammar,” and “Essays on the History of the Arabs 
before Islamism, during the Time of Mohammed, and 
down to the Reduction of all the Tribes under his Do- 
minion,” (1847.) He became a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1849. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Caussin de Perceval, (JEAN JACQUES ANTOINE,) a 
French scholar, father of the preceding, was born at 
Montdidier in 1759. In 1783 he became professor of 
Arabic in the College of France, Paris, and in 1809 a 
member of the Institute. He translated from the Arabic 
a “Sequel to the Thousand and One Nights,” and other 
works. He published a good edition of the Fables of 
Lokman. Died in 1835. 

Cauvin. See CALVIN. 

Cau’vin, (JosEPH,) an English scholar, chiefly known 
as an assistant editor of Brande’s “ Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art,” (1842.) (See BRANDE, W. T.) He 
published an improved edition of ‘“‘ Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary,” (1845.) 

Caux. See CAus, (SAEOMON.) 

Caux, de, deh k6, (GILLEs,) a French poet, born about 
1682, was a descendant of the great Corneille. His best 
works are the tragedy of ‘ Marius,” (1715,) and “The 
Hour-Glass,” a small poem. Died in 1733. 

Caux de Cappeval, ko deh kap’val’, a mediocre 
French poet, born near Rouen. He published “ Par- 
nassus, or an Essay on the Campaigns of the King,” 
(1752,) and other poems, and produced a Latin version 
of Voltaire’s ‘“Henriade.” Died in 1774. 

See Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance.”’ 

Cavacci, k4-vat’chee, (JACopPo,) a historian and monk, 
born at Padua in 1567; died in 1612. 

Cavaceppi, k4-v4-chep’pee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a Ro= 
man sculptor, who flourished about 1770. 

Cavagna, k4-van’y4, (GIOVANNI PaAoLo,) a_ skilful 
Italian painter, born at Bergamo about 1560. He took 
Paul Veronese for his model. Died in 1627. 

Cavaignac, ka’van’yak’, (GODEFROY,) a French re- 
publican chief, brother of General Louis Eugéne Cavai- 
gnac, was born in Paris in 1801. He fought on the side of 
the revolutionists in the three days of July, 1830, was one 
of the founders of the “‘ Society of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple,” and became one of the most popular leaders of his 
party. In 1834 he was imprisoned for political reasons, 
but escaped in 1835 and went into exile. He returned to 
France in 1841, and became assistant editor of the journal 
called “La Réforme.” He died in 1845. ‘‘ Godefroy 
Cavaignac,” says Lamartine, “was a name equal to the 
name of Carrel in republican estimation. He had died 
before the triumph (avénement) of his idea, and that idea 
rendered homage to him [in 1848] in the person of his 
brother.” He published a work called “Cardinal Du- 
bois; or, Every Road leads to Rome.” 

See QuBRARD, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Cavaignac, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French revolutionist, 
born at Gordon in 1762, was the father of General Louis 
Eugene Cavaignac. In 1792 he represented Haute-Ga- 
ronne in the Convention, and voted for the death of the 
king. In the insurrection of the sections of Paris against 
the Convention, October, 1795, he was chosen to co-ope- 
rate with Barras in directing the army of the Convention. 
He was.one of the Council of Five Hundred in 1796. 
The fall of his friend Barras, in 1799, injured bis political 
prospects. He was afterwards councillor of state under 
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Murat, King of Naples. He was exiled from France as 
a regicide in 1816, and died in Brussels in 1829. 
See Gonon, “ Biographie de J. B. Cavaignac,” 1848. 


Cavaignac, (Louris EvGEN#,) a distinguished French 
general and republican statesman, a son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1802. He entered the Polytechnic 
School in 1820. In 1828 and 1829 he served in the Morea 
as captain of engineers. He was sent to Africa in 1832, 
and soon became eminent for the best qualities of a 
soldier and an officer. In 1836 he was selected for the 
perilous post of commander of the garrison of Tlemcen, 
which he defended with success for more than a year. 
He became a lieutenant-colonel of zouaves in 1840, and 
colonel in 1841. For his services at Isly in 1844 he 
obtained the rank of maréchal-de-camp. He was ap- 
pointed governor of the province of Oran in 1847, and 
was in Algeria when the revolution of 1843 occurred. 
In March of that year the provisional government ap- 
pointed him Governor-General of Algeria, with the rank 
of general of division. In April, Lamartine, through the 
mediation of Madame Cavaignac, (who was called ‘the 
mother of the Gracchi,’’) invited General Cavaignac to 
come to Paris for the defence of the government against 
the mob. He arrived in Paris on the 17th of May, two 
days after a great insurrection had begun, and was ap- 
pointed minister of war when that office was generally 
considered an unenviable position. As commander-in- 
chief of the army and of the national guard, he defeated 
the insurgents in a great battle in Paris which began on 
the 23d of June and continued three days. He was ap- 
pointed dictator by the Assembly on the 24th, and dis- 
played great skill and energy on that occasion. Having 
resigned the dictetorship, he was recalled to power on 
the 28th of June, with the title of chef du pouvoir exécu- 
t7f, or President of the republic. 

He maintained order in the capital, and pursued a 
moderate policy, by which many ultra-republicans were 
alienated from his support. The Assembly on the 25th 
of November declared that he had deserved well of the 
country. About this time an election for President by 
universal suffrage resulted in the choice of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who received about 6,000,000 votes, 
while Cavaignac received 1,448,302. On the 2oth of 
December, 1848, Cavaignac retired from power, and 
took his seat in the Assembly among the moderate re- 
publicans. He was arrested in December, 1851, and 
detained a few days. In 1852 he was elected a deputy 
by the voters of Paris; but, as he refused to swear alle- 
giance to the emperor, he did not obtain the seat, and 
retired from political life. He was again elected a 
deputy from Paris to the corps législatif, but died a few 
weeks later, in October, 1857. He had published in 
1839 a work entitled ‘““De la Régence d’Alger.” Few 
men who have possessed the chief power in difficult 
circumstances have preserved so pure a reputation. 

See Henri Montrort, ‘ Biographie du Général Cavaignac,”’ 
1848 ; ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung des Generals Cavaignac,”’ Strasburg, 
1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cavaignac, de, deh ka’van’yak’, (Jacques Marig,) 
ViIcoMTE, a French general, born at Gordon in 1773, 
was an uncle of the preceding. He served with distinction 
in the armies of the republic in Italy, and in 1806 was 
nominated by Napoleon commandant of the legion of 
honour at the battle of Austerlitz. As general of brigade, 
he took part in the expedition to Moscow in 1812. He 
was afterwards raised to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
The date of his death is unknown. 

Cavalca, k4-val’k4, (DomrNrco,) an Italian ascetic 
writer, born in Tuscany, was contemporary with Dante. 
He wrote “The Fruits of the Tongue,” and other 
works, which are cited by the Academy Della Crusca as 
authority. Died about 1340. 

Cavalcabo-Baroni, k4-val-ka/bo b4-ro’nee, (Gas- 
PARO ANTONIO,) a painter of the Venetian school, born 
near Roveredo in 1682 ; died in 1759. 

Cavalcanti, ka-val-kan’tee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Ital- 
jan writer, born of a noble family at Florence in 1503. 
Having removed to Ferrara, he was sent by Cardinal Ip- 
polito II. ona mission to the French court. Pope Paul III. 
also employed him asa negotiator. He wrotea “ Treatise 
on Rhetoric,” (1559,) and other works. Died in 1562. 


Cavalcanti, (GUIDO,) a Florentine poet, was a friend 
of Dante, and an ardent Ghibeline. He was one of the 
poets of that age who made the nearest approach to a 
good style. His canzone on “ Love”? was the most popu- 
Jar of his works. Died in 1300. ' 

See GINGUENE, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Cavaleri. See CAVALIERI. 

Cavalier, ka/va/le-4’, (JEAN,) a French peasant, born 
at Ribaute in 1679, was the most able and popular chief 
of the Camisards, (persecuted Protestants of Cévennes,) 
who revolted in 1702. By his courage and skill he foiled 
the generals of the king and obtained an honourable 
treaty from Villars, (1704.) He afterwards entered the 
service of the English, fought at Almanza in 1707, and 
became a general in the English army. Died in 1740. 

See Anrorne Court, “* Histoire des Camisards.’’ 

Cavaliere, k4-v4-le-a’/ra, or Cavalieri, k4-v4-le-a’ree, 
an Italian composer, born about 1550, made some im- 
provements or inventions in music. Died about 1600. 

Cavalieri, k4-v4-le-a’ree, or Cavaleri, kA-vA4-la’ree, 
(BONAVENTURA,) an eminent Italian geometer, born in 
Milan in 1598, was one of the few whose discoveries 
form an epoch in the history of geometry. He entered 
the order of Hieronymites or Jesuates, and became a 
pupil of Galileo at Pisa. Having devoted himself to 
researches respecting the proportions of different solids, 
he discovered, about 1626, his method of indivisibles. 
He conceived that.a line js formed of an infinite number 
of points, a surface of an infinity of lines, etc., and pub- 
lished in 1635 his “ Geometry of Indivisibles.” A few 
years earlier he had been chosen professor of mathe- 
matics at Bologna. He wrote a “Treatise on Conic 
Sections,” and several other works. Died at Bologna 
in 1647. 

See Montucxa, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;”? Paoto Fris1, 
*Elogio di Galileo Galilei e di B. Cavalieri,” 1776; G. Prova, 
‘*Elogio storico di B. Cavalieri,”’ 1844. 

Cavallerii, da, d4 k4-v4l-la’re-ee, (GIOVANNI BAT- 
TISYA,) a mediocre Italian engraver, born at Lagherino 
about 1530, engraved many works after Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Titian. Died in 1597. 

Cavallero. See CABALLERO. 

Cavallero, k4-val-ya’ro, or Caballero, k4-nal-ya’ro, 
(Don JUAN,) a Spanish general, born in Naples in 1712, 
commanded the engineers at the siege of Gibraltar in 
1779. Died in 1791. 

Cavalli, k4-v4l’lee, (FRANCESCO,) born at Venice, was 
an organist, and one of the first composers of his time. 
He became chapel-master of the church of Saint Mark, 
and was one of the first who composed grand operas. 
Between 1637 and 1669 he produced thirty-eight success- 
ful operas. Died in 1676. 

See F&ris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Cavallini, k4-val-lee’nee, (Prrrro,) a celebrated 
painter and sculptor, born in Rome about 1270, is said 
to have been a pupil of Giotto. He adorned with frescos 
the churches of Rome, Florence, and Assisi, where some 
of them may still be seen. His “‘ Crucifixion” at Assisi 
is well preserved, and is called his master-piece. Died 
about 1350. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy;’? Vasant, ‘‘ Lives ot 
the Painters,”’ etc. 

Cavallino, k&4-val-lee’no, (BERNARDO,) a historical 
painter, born in Naples about 1620. His works are ad- 
mired for grace, colouring, and charming expression. He 
excelled most in pictures of small proportions. Died 
in 1656. 

Cavallo, k4-val/lo, (TIBERIO,) a philosopher, distin- 
guished for his experiments in electricity, was born at 
Naples in 1749. In 1771 he went to London, where he 
passed the most of his mature years. Having made dis- 
coveries or inventions in electricity and magnetism, he 
was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1779. He 
invented a micrometer, an electrometer, and a condenser 
of electricity, and made interesting experiments with a 
kite in relation to the electric state of clouds. He wrote, 
besides other works, “A Complete Treatise on Elec- 
tricity,” and a “Treatise on the Nature and Properties 
of Air.” Died in 1809. 

Cavallucci, k4-v4l-loot’chee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian 
historical painter and excellent colorist, born at Sermo- 
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neta in 1752. A picture of “Saint Bona taking the Veil,” 
at Pisa, is called his master-piece. Died in Rome in 1795. 

See Lanzt, “History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cavam-(or Cawam-)ed-Dowlah, k4-vam’ ed-déw’- 
lah, originally Ket-bo’ga, Prince of Mosul, a Turkish 
general, defeated by the crusaders at Antioch in 1098. 

Cavanilles, k4-v4-nél’yés, (ANTONIO JOsE,) a Spanish 
priest and eminent botanist, was born at Valencia in 1745. 
He was professor of philosophy at Murcia, when he was 
chosen preceptor of the children of the Duke del In- 
fantado, ambassador to Paris. He passed twelve years 
in Paris, (1777 to 1789,) in which time he produced his 
dissertations on the class Monadelphia. Having re- 
turned to Spain, he published “Icones et Descriptiones 
Plantarum,” ete., an excellent description of Spanish 
plants, with fine engravings drawn by himself, (6 vols., 
1791.) This was followed by “Observations on the 
Natural History, Geography, etc. of Valencia,” (2 vols., 
1795-97,) which is said to be the most useful work of 
that kind ever published in Spain. In 1801 he was 
chosen director of the royal botanic garden of Madrid. 
He adhered to the artificial or Linnzean system of botany. 
Died at Madrid in 1804. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.’? 

Cavarazzi, k4-va-rat’see, (BARTOLOMMEO,) called 
CRESCENZI, (kRa-shén/zee,) an Italian painter, born at 
Viterbo about 1590; died in 1625. 

Cavazzi, k4-vat’/see, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
monk, born at Montecuculo. He was sent as a missionary 
to Congo in 1654. In 1670 he was chosen superior-gen- 
eral of the missions in Congo, Angola, etc., where he 
laboured many years. He published a “Description of 
Congo, Angola, and Matamba.” Died at Genoa in 1692. 

Cave, (EDWARD,) an English printer, born at Newton 
in 1691, is memorable as the founder of ‘The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” first issued in January, 1731, under 
the name of Sylvanus Urban. It was very successful in 
his hands until his death, and stil) flourishes, with a high 
reputation. He patronized Dr. Johnson when the latter 
was a young and needy author; and Johnson wrote a 
biography of Cave. Died in 1754. 

See Dr. Jounson’s Works. 

Cave, (WILLIAM,) D.D., a learned English divine and 
scholar, born in Leicestershire in 1637, became vicar of 
{slington in 1662, canon of Windsor in 1684, and vicar 
of Isleworth in 1690. He devoted much attention to 
ecclesiastical antiquities, and wrote many esteemed 
works, among which are “Primitive Christianity,” 
(1672,) “ History of Christ and the Apostles,” (1675,) 
‘Lives of the Fathers of the Church in the Fourth 
Century,” (1682,) and “ Literary History of Ecclesiastic 
Writers from the Birth of Christ to the Fourteenth 
Century,” (‘“Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Historia lit- 
teraria,” 2 vols., 1688-89.) The three first named are 
said to be the best works on those subjects. Died in 1713. 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica ;’? Woop, ‘* Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Cavedone, k4-va-do/na, (GrAcoMo,) an eminent Ital- 
ian painter, born at Sassuolo, near Mddena, in 1577. 
He studied under the Caracci and Guido, and worked at 
Bologna, both in oil and fresco. He excelled in design 
and colouring, and had great facility ofexecution. Among 
his master-pieces are a “‘ Nativity,” a “ Virgin and Child 
borne upon the Clouds,” a “ Holy Family,” and “The 
Adoration of the Magi.” Died at Bologna in 1660. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Caveirac, de, deh ka/va’rak’, (JEAN Novt,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Nimes in 1713. He wrote, besides 
other works, “An Apology for Louis XIV. and _ his 
Council in Relation to the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, with Observations on Saint Bartholomew,” 
(1758.) Voltaire designated this work an ‘ Apology for 
Saint Bartholomew.” Died in 1782. 

Cavelier. See LASALLE, (ROBERT.) 

Cavelier, kfv‘le-A’, (PIERRE JULES,) an eminent 
French sculptor, born in Paris in 1814, was a pupil of 
David of Angers and of Delaroche. He obtained in 
1842 the grand prize of sculpture, and passed the five en- 
suing years in Rome. In 1849 he produced ‘ Penelope 
Asleep,” which was greatly admired, and in 1853 a 
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statue of “Truth,” which was placed in the palace of 
Luxembourg. His works are remarkable for elegance 
of form and grace of attitude. 

Cav’en-dish, (CHARLEs,) a younger son of the sec- 
ond Earl of Devonshire, born in London in 1620, was a 
royalist general in the civil war. He defeated the army 
of Parliament at Donnington in 1643, and was killed 
soon after in an engagement with Cromwell near Gains- 
borough. 

Cavendish, (Lord FrEpERIck,) a British general, 
born about 1730, was a younger son of the third Duke 
of Devonshire. Died in 1803. 

Cavendish, (GrorGE,) of Glemsford, an English 
writer, a brother of Sir William Cavendish, noticed be- 
low. He is said to have been the author of a well-written, 
“Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” which was once ascribed to 
Sir William. It was first printed in 1641. 

Cavendish, (HENRY,) an eminent English chemist 
and natural philosopher, born at Nice in 1730 or 1731, 
was the younger son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and 
grandson of the Duke of Devonshire. Having been 
educated at Cambridge, he devoted himself exclusively 
to scientific pursuits, renounced society, and was re- 
markable for his eccentric habits. He was a profound 
mathematician, and ranks among the first of chemical 
philosophers. He first discovered the distinctive prop- 
erties of hydrogen gas, laid the foundation of pneumatic 
chemistry, and demonstrated the proportions of oxygen 
and nitrogen in common air, (1783.) _ By burning oxy- 
gen and hydrogen in a tight glass vessel, he made the 
brilliant discovery of the composition of water, in 1784. 
The results of his experiments (which had never been 
surpassed in accuracy) were published in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” from 1766 to 1809. He was 
chosen an associate of the French Institute in 1803. 
About 1773 he had inherited an immense fortune from 
an uncle. He was never married. Died in London 
in 1810, “ Whatever he accomplished,” says Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, ‘“‘was perfect at the moment of its pro- 
duction. His processes were all of a finished nature. 

. The accuracy and beauty of his earliest labours 
have remained unimpaired amidst the progress of dis- 
covery, and their merits have been illustrated by discus- 
sion and exalted by time.” (‘Chemical Philosophy.”’) 
“He was well versed in high geometry,” says Biot, “and 
made a happy application of this knowledge in a very 
important question of physics,—the determination of 
the mean density of our globe.” 

See G. Wirson, ‘‘ Life of H. Cavendish;” F. Horrrr, ‘* Histoire 
de la Chimie,” tome ii. ; ‘f Encyclopzedia Britannica.”’ 

Cavendish, (Lord JoHN,) an English Whig states- 
man, brother of Frederick, noticed above. He was an 
opponent of Lord North, whom he succeeded as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1782. Died in 1796. 

Cavendish, (MARGARE?,) an English authoress, was 
the daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, and wife of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. She wrote various 
works, among which are poems and plays, remarkable 
for absurdity and bad grammar. She became a maid of 
honour to the queen of Charles I. in 1643, and was 
married in 1645. Horace Walpole calls her ‘a fertile 
pedant, with an unbounded passion for scribbling.” Died 
in 1673. 

See Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, ‘‘ Specimens of British Poetesses ;’’ 
Sir _ E. Brypces, “Imaginative Biography ;” and ‘‘ Retrospective 
Review,”’ vol. i., 1853. 

Cavendish, (Sir RoBERT SPENCER,) an English naval 
officer, born in 1791. He served against the French and 
the Americans, 1812-14. Died in 1830. 

Cavendish or Can/dish, (THomAs,) an English 
navigator, born in Suffolk in 1564, was the second of his 
nation that circumnavigated the globe. In, July, 1586, 
he sailed with three small ships, chiefly fitted out at his 
expense, with the design to plunder the Spaniards in 
Peru, Chili, etc. Having taken rich prizes, among which 
was the Spanish galleon laden with silver, he crossed 
the Pacific, and, returning by the Cape of Good Hope, 
reached England in September, 1588. He rendered some 
services to the sciences of geography and hydrography. 
Died in 1593. 


See J. Barrow, ‘Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign,”’ 1845. 
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Cavendish, (WILLIAM,) Duke of Newcastle, an Eng- 
lish general and author, born in 1592. He was raised to 
the peerage about 1620, as Baron Ogle, and in 1643 be- 
came Marquis of Newcastle. In the civil war he com- 
manded the king’s army in the north, and gained several 
battles in 1643, especially at Atherton Moor. In 1644 
Prince Rupert effected a junction with the army at York, 
and, pretending positive orders from the king, involved 
the royalists in a decisive defeat at Marston Moor, against 
the advice of Newcastle. The latter then abandoned the 
cause and went to France. He returned home in 1660, 
and was made a duke in 1664. He wrote a treatise on 
horsemanship, several bad comedies, and other works. 
Hume represents him as “the ornament of the court and 

.of his order, polite and elegant in his taste.” Died in 
1676. 


See CLarENpDoN’s “‘ History of the Great Rebellion.” 


Cavendish, (WILLIAM,) first Duke of Devonshire, an 
eminent English statesman, eldest son of the third Earl 
of Devonshire, was born in 1640. In the reign of Charles 
II. he represented Derby in the Commons, with the title 
of Lord Cavendish, and opposed the measures of the 
court. In 1679 he was chosen one of the new privy 
council. On the death of his father, in 1684, he became 
Earl of Devonshire. He promoted the accession of 
William III., who appointed him lord steward of the 
royal household in 1689, and created him a duke in 1694. 
He wrote an “ Ode on the Death of Queen Mary,” which 
Dryden is said to have praised, and other works. His 
mansion at Chatsworth is an admired monument of art 
and taste. Died in 1707. 

See MacauLay’s ‘‘ History of England.” 


Cavendish, (Sir WILLIAM,) the founder of the Eng- 
lish house of Devonshire, was born about 1505. After 
he had served Cardinal Wolsey as gentleman-usher, he 
became a privy councillor of Henry VIII. about 1546. 
He is the reputed author of a “Life of Wolsey.” (See 
CAVENDISH, GEORGE.) Died in 1557. 

Cavendish, (WILLIAM CHARLES.) See BENTINCK. 

Caventou, ka’v6n’too’, (JOSEPH BIENAIME,) a French 
chemist, born at Saint-Omer in 1797, became a resident of 
Paris. He published a *‘ New Chemical Nomenclature,” 
(1816,) and an ‘Elementary Treatise on Pharmacy,” 
(1819.) He was associated with Pelletier in the discovery 
of sulphate of quinine about 18209, for which the Institute 
awarded them a prize of 10,000 francs in 1827. 

See QuBRARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Caviceo, ka-ve-cha’o, (JAcopo,) an Italian priest, born 
at Parma in 1443. He wrote “Il Peregrino,” a romance. 
Died in 1511. 

Cavino, k4-vee’no, (GIOVANNI,) a skilful Italian en- 
graver, surnamed “the Paduan,” and ‘the prince of for- 
gers.” Antique medals being sought for with avidity by 
students in his time, he employed his talents in counter- 
feiting them with success, About 1565 he and Bassiano 
fabricated a great number of spurious medals, which 
were bought by the antiquaries as genuine. 

Cavoie, de, deh ka’vwa’, (Louts D’OGER,) MaraQuls, 
a French courtier, born in 1640, He was celebrated for 
his bravery, honour, and politeness, and was admired at 
court as ‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form.” 
He accompanied Louis XIV. in his campaigns, and 
shared his bounty. He was the friend of Turenne and 
of Racine. Died in 1716. 

See Satnt-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Cavolini, k4-vo-lee’/nee, (FILtPPo,) an Italian natu- 
ralist, born at Naples in 1756. He became professor of 
zoology in the University of Naples, and was distinguished 
for his researches in marine polypi. He wrotea “ Treat- 
ise on Marine Polypi,” one on the “ Generation of Fish,” 
(1787,) and other works. Died in 18ro. 

See Monticetui, ‘‘Vita Philippi Cavolini,” 1812; Tipa.vo, 
“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Cavour, di, de ka-voor’, (CAMILLO BENSo,) CouNT, 
an illustrious Italian statesman, born at Turin on the 
roth of August, 1810, was a son of the Marquis Michele 
Giuseppe Benso di Cavour, a merchant of Nice, who ac- 
quired a large fortune in trade and was ennobled by King 
Charles Albert. His mother was a Swiss or French lady 
of Geneva, named Adelaide Sellon. The French was the 


language of his infancy. In his youth he assisted his 
father in the grain-trade, and passed several years jn 
foreign travel. In 1847 he founded, with Count Balbo, 
a liberal journal, “Il Risorgimento,” (“The Uprising,”) 
which was very successful. During the war against 
Austria in 1848-49, he defended the cause of Italian in- 
dependence in his speeches and editorial articles. He 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1849, proved 
himself to be a powerful debater, and succeeded in uni- 
ting the moderate democrats and liberal conservatives 
in a party of which he became the leader. . He was ap- 
pointed minister of commerce in 1850, and minister of 
finance in 1851. In 1852 he became president of the 
council, or prime minister of Sardinia. He secured the 


liberty of the.press, and favoured religious toleration and 


free trade. Among the important measures of his admin- 
istration were his rebellion against papal domination, and 
his alliance with France and England in the war against 
Russia in 1855. After the close of that war he devoted 
his efforts to the liberation and unity of Italy, undismayed 
by the angry fulminations of the Vatican. 

With the aid of the French emperor, he waged, in 
1859, a war against Austria, which resulted in the an- 
nexation of Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, and Médena to 
Sardinia. Cavour resigned in July, 1859, because he was 
displeased with the treaty of Villa-Franca. He resumed 
the place of premier in January, 1860, and, after the con- 
quests of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples, was the first 
minister of the kingdom of Italy. In the new parliament, 
which met about the beginning of 1861, his policy and 
ascendency were fully maintained. A serious disagree- 
ment occurred between Cavour and Garibaldi on the 
question of the attack on Venetia which the latter pro- 
posed; but they were reconciled by the mediation of 
Victor Emmanuel. Cavour died, after an illness of a few 
days, on the 6th of June, 1861. His death was generally 
deplored as an irreparable loss to Italy. On the next day 
after his death, Lord Palmerston, in the House of Com- 
mons, paid the following tribute to his memory: ‘The 
moral which is to be drawn from the life of Count Cavour 
is this,—that a man of transcendent talents, of indomi- 
table energy, and inextinguishable patriotism, may, by 
the impulses which his own single mind may give to his 
countrymen, aiding a righteous cause, and seizing favour- 
able opportunities, notwithstanding difficulties that at 
first sight appear insurmountable, confer on his country 
the greatest and most inestimable benefits.” ‘ His great- 
ness,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1861, “wore 
the unassuming garb of common sense,—but a common 
sense of colossal proportions, exalted by perpetual direc- 
tion to the pursuit of what was great and lofty.” He was 
never married. 

See ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Cavour,”’ trans- 
lated from the French by Epwarp Romitty; ‘‘Cavour, a Me- 
moir,” by Epwarp Dicey; ‘‘ Cavour, sem Leben und Wirken,” in 
the ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexikon” for 1859, (published by 
Brockuaus, Leipsic;) ‘‘ London Quarterly Review,” July, 1861. 

Caw’thorne, (JAMES,) an English poet, born at Shef- 
field in 1719, became master of Tunbridge School about 
1744. Among his poems is “The Perjured Lover.” 
Died in 1761. 

Caw’ton, (THOMAS,) an English Puritan divine and 
Orientalist, born in Norfolk in 1605. He assisted Wal- 
ton in his “ Polyglot Bible,” and Castell in his ‘‘ Lexicon.” 
He preached for some time in London. Died in 1659. 

His son THomas, born in Essex in 1637, was a cler- 
gyman, and was learned in Oriental languages. He wrote 
a ‘Dissertation on the Use of the Hebrew Tongue in 
Philosophy.” Died in 1677. _ 


See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses,”’ 


Caxes or Cajes, k4’Hés, (EUGENIO,) a Spanish paint- 
er, was born at Madrid in1577. He obtained the title of 
painter to the king in 1612. Died in 1642, 

Cax’ton, (WILLIAM,) an English scholar and printer, 
celebrated as the first who introduced printing into Eng- 
land, was born in Kent about 1412. He was a prominent 
merchant of London, and about 1442 visited the Low 
Countries as a commercial agent. In 1464 he was em- 
ployed by Edward IV. to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with the Duke of Burgundy. He received an appoint- 
ment in the court of the Duchess of Burgundy in 1468, 
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and by her order translated from the French a “‘ History 
of Troy,” which he printed about 1474. This was the 
first book printed in the English language. The time 
of his return to England is supposed to have been be- 
tween 1474 and 1476. He established a printing-office 
in Westminster Abbey, and printed sixty-four different 
books, many of which were translated by himself. An 
attempt was made by Richard Atkyns (1664) to deprive 
Caxton of the honour of being the first to introduce 
printing into England ; but the documents on which that 
writer relies to establish his point are, beyond all reason- 
able question, either erroneous or spurious. Died in 1492. 

See J. Lewts, ‘‘ Life of Caxton,” 1738; CHARLES KniGut, ‘‘ W. 
Caxton: a Biography,’ 1844. 

Cay. See Carus. 

Cayet, ka’yd’, (PIERRE Vicror PALMA,) a French 
theologian, born in Touraine about 1520. He was a 
Protestant in his youth, and was employed as chaplain 
by Catherine de Bourbon, who took him to court about 
1590. He abjured Calvinism in 1595, and in the next 
year was chosen professor of Hebrew in the College of 
Navarre, Paris. He wrote many polemical and other 
works, among which is a “ History of the War under 
Henry IV. from 1589 to 1598.” Died in 1610. 

See Nickron, “ Mémoires;’? Bayie, “ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary.”’ 

Cayla, kaa’, (JEAN MAmeER?,) a French Zttévateur 
and journalist, born at Vigan (Lot) in 1812. He pub- 
lished, among other works, a volume of “ European Cele- 
brities,” and a “ History of the City of Constantinople.” 

Cay’ley, (ArTHuR,) an English writer, published 
“The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,” (1805,) and a “ Me- 
moir of Sir Thomas More,” (1808.) 

Cayley, (ARrHuR,) an English mathematician, born 
at Richmond, Surrey, in 1821, became a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Having studied law, he 
was called to the bar in 1849, after which he devoted 
much time to pure mathematics. In 1852 he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Among his works is a 
treatise ““On the Theory of Linear Transformations.” 

Cayley, (Sir GEorGE,) an English scientific writer, 
born about 1773. He wrote on aerial navigation, and 
other subjects. Died in 1857. 

Caylus, de, deh ka/liiss’, (ANNE CLAUDE PHILIPPE 
de Tubiéres, (deh tii’be-air’,) de Grimoard, (gre’mo- 
ar’,) de Pestels, (pés’tél’,) de Léviy, (la’ve’,)) Count, 
Marquis of Esternay, (és’tér’na’,) a French author, born 
in Paris in 1692. He applied himself with success to 
the study of antiquities and fine arts, of which he was a 
liberal patron. In 1742 he was admitted into the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, for which he wrote many valuable 
antiquarian treatises. Among his principal works are a 
“Collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman, and 
Gallic Antiquities,” (7 vols., 1752-67,) “Tableaux drawn 
from the Iliad, Odyssey, and Aineid,” (1757,) and a 
“Collection of Ancient Paintings after the Designs of 
Bartoli,” with beautiful coloured engravings. Some of 
his works are illustrated with fine plates engraved by 
himself. He wrote “ Fairy Tales,” and other works of 
fiction. Died in 1765. 

See Srrigeys, ‘Souvenirs du Comte de Caylus,’’ 1805; 
Brau, “‘ Eloge historique de M. le Comte de Caylus,”’ 1766. 

Caylus, de, (MARTHE MARGUERITE DE VILLETTE,) 
MARQUISE, an accomplished French lady, mother of the 
preceding, born in Poitou in 1673. She was educated at 
court as the protégée of her aunt, Madame de Maintenon, 
and in 1686 was married to the Marquis de Caylus, who 
died in 1704. She left a work, which was edited by Vol- 
taire in 1770, entitled “ Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus,” 
in which she relates what she had witnessed, with great 
candour and zaiveté and in an agreeable style. Died 
in 1729. 

See Sainte-Beuve, “ Causeries du Lundi;” and a Notice prefixed 
to an edition of her ‘‘ Souvenirs”? by L. S. AUGER, 1803. 


Cay ot-Délandre, ka’yo’ da’laNdr’, (FRANCOIS Ma- 
RIE,) a French antiquary, born at Rennes in 1796. He 
wrote on French history and antiquities. Died in 1848. 

Cayx, kA, (REMI JEAN BAPTISTE CHARLES,) a French 
historian, born at Cahors about 1795. He published a 
“ History of France in the Middle Ages,” (1835,) and an 
“Epitome of the History of Alexander’s Successors,” 
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which were approved by the council of the university 
and used in colleges. About 1840 he was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in 1845 was appointed in- 
spector-general of studies. 

Cazal. See CASAL, (MANUEL AYRES.) 

Cazalés, de, deh ka’/za’lés’, (EDMOND,) a French 
writer and ecclesiastic, son of Jacques Cazalés, noticed 
below, was born at Grenade-sur-Garonne in 1804. He 
became professor of history at Louvain in 1835, and a 
deputy to the National Assembly in 1848. He con- 
tributed articles on political history and literary criticism 
to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and published ‘ His- 
torical Studies on Contemporary Germany,” (1853.) 

Cazaleés, de, (JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE,) an eloquent 
French royalist, was born at Grenade-sur-Garonne in 
1752. In 1789 he was deputed by the noblesse to the 
States-General, and soon became one of the ablest 
champions of monarchy. He had never made a public 
speech in his life until the chance which raised him upon 
the tribune disclosed to him that he was an orator. He 
refused to follow his order when it joined the Tiers-Etat 
in the National Assembly, but afterwards obeyed the 
command of that body to take part in its deliberations. 
His speech in defence of the clergy was one of his most 
brilliant efforts. ‘‘The character of his eloquence,” says 
Lamartine, “was that of a desperate cause. He pro- 
tested more than he debated; he opposed to the violent 
triumphs of the Left (gauche) his ironical defiance, his 
bitter indignation.” (‘ History of the Girondists.”) He 
emigrated in 1792, travelled in Italy, England, etc., and 
returned to France in 1801. Died in 1805. 

See M. Cuare, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Cazalés,”’ prefixed to his 
speeches, 1821; Turers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;” 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cazalet, ka’za’/l4’, (JEAN ANDRE,) a French chemist, 
born in Médoc in 1750; died in 1821. 

Caze, k&z, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French publicist, born 
at Montauban in 1781; died at Madrid in 1851. 

Cazes, kz, (PIERRE JACQUES,) a French historical 
painter, born in Paris in 1676, was a pupil of Boullongne 
the elder. He was admitted into the Academy in 1704, 
and acquired a high reputation, though he did not attain 
the first rank. He adorned many of the churches of 
Paris with his works, among which are an “ Adoration 
of the Magi,” and “Tabitha raised from the Dead.” 
His composition, design, and colouring are praised. 
Died in 1754. ; 

See HEINEcCKEN, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.’ 

Cazotte, k&’zot’, (JACQUES,) a French poet, born at 
Dijon in 1720. His principal works are “ Ollivier,” a 
poem, and the “ Lord Impromptu,” which were success- 
ful. His verses entitled “‘ The English Brunette” were 
ascribed to Voltaire. As a royalist, he was executed by 
the terrorists in 1792. 

See SainTE-BeEvveE, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi.”” 


Cazweenee or Cazwini, k4z-wee’nee, written also 
Cazouyny, Cazwyny, or Caswini, (ZACHARIA BEN 
MoHAM/MED,) an Arabian naturalist, born at Casbin, (or 
Cazwin, whence he derived his name,) in Persia, is called 
“the Pliny of the Orientals,” He wrote an important 
treatise entitled ‘‘’The Wonders of Nature,” designed 
to be a résumé or summing up of all the best previous 
works on natural science. This plan is executed in 
such a philosophic spirit that the work is preferred to 
the originals which treat of the same subjects, Died in 
1283. 

See Haji-KuA.ra, “ Bibliographical Dictionary.”’ 

Cean-Bermudez, tha-in’ bér-moo/péth, (JUAN Au- 
GUSTIN,) a Spanish writer on art, born at Gijon, in As- 
turias,in 1749. He became a resident of Madrid, and 
a student of architecture and design. Having devoted 
himself to the history of Spanish art, he published a 
“Dictionary of the most Eminent Professors of the Fine 
Arts in Spain,” (“‘ Diccionario Historico,” etc., 6 vols., 
1800,) a “ Dialogue on the Art of Painting,” “Notices of 
Spanish Architects and Architecture,” (4 vols., 1829,) 
and other works. He founded an Academy of Painting 
at Seville. Died about 1830. 


See SEBASTIAN DE MiNano,“ Viede Cean-Bermudez ;” kiergrs 
“History of Spanish Literature ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” tor 
March, 1846. 
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Ceba, cha’ba, (ANSALDO,) an Italian writer, born at 
Genoa in 1565, published many mediocre works in prose 
and verse, and two popular tragedies, entitled “ Alcippo” 
and ‘*Gemelle Capuane.” Died in 1623. 

Ce’bés, [Gr. Ké8nc; Fr. Cinis, sa’bas’,] sometimes 
written Kebes, a Greek philosopher, born at Thebes, 
was the disciple and friend of Socrates. He is introduced 
by Plato as one of the interlocutors in the ‘‘ Pheedon.” 
He wrote several works, one of which is extant, namely, 
“Pinax,” (“The Tablet,” or “Picture,”) a dialogue on 
human life, its trials, etc., and which has been often re- 
printed. Its spirit and style are said to be worthy of a 
disciple of Socrates. 

See A. Kwotr, ‘‘Kebes des Thebaners Gemilde;” Fraps, 
“* Ueber den Cebes.” 

Cecchi, chek’/kee, (GIOVANNI MArtA,) an eminent 
Italian comic poet and lawyer, born at Florence in 1517. 
He wrote ten comedies, which were printed, and a mul- 
titude of dramas, (in manuscript.) Among his published 
plays are “Il Corredo,” (“The Feast,”) and ‘*I] Don- 

’ zello,” (“The Bachelor.”) Died in 1587. “This author,” 
says Ginguené, “is worthy to be placed nearly in the 
same rank as Machiavel and Ariosto, for truth of cha- 
racter, vivacity of dialogue, and comic power.” 

See GincuENge, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;”? Necrt, ‘‘ Istoria 
degli Scrittori Fiorentini.”’ 

Cecchini, chék-kee/nee, (PIETRO MARIA,) an Italian 
comic author and actor, born at Ferrara, lived about 
1620-50. 

Cecco d’Ascoli, chek’ko das’ko-lee, a learned Italian 
astrologer, originally named FRANCESCO STABILI, (st&’- 
be-lee,) was born at Ascoli. He taught astrology at Bo- 
logna, from which he removed to Florence in 1325. He 
wrote a Latin commentary on Sacrobosco’s “Sphzra 
Mundi,” and a poem called ‘‘Acerba,” which passed 
through many editions. It treats of natural science, 
philosophy, astrology, etc. He was condemned as a 
heretic by the Inquisition, and was burnt alive in 1327. 


See Trrasoscul, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’? BERNINI, 
et 


“Storie degli Eretici,”’ 1707. 


Cecil, sés’il or sis’il, (RICHARD,) an English clergy- 
man, born in London in 1748, was ordained a priest in 
1777. He became eminent as a preacher, and in 1780 
accepted a call to Saint John’s, in London. In 1800 he 
was presented to the livings of Chobham and Bisley, in 
Surrey. He wrote a “Life of the Rev. John Newton,” 
one of “John Bacon the Sculptor,” and a collection of 
sermons. Died in 1810. 

Cecil, (RoBERT,) Earl of Salisbury, (saulz’ber-e,) an 
able English statesman, born about 1560, was the 
second son of Lord Burleigh, and first-cousin of Lord 
Bacon. He was appointed second secretary of state in 
1596, after having been initiated in the mysteries of diplo- 
macy and court intrigue. At the death of his father, in 
1598, he succeeded him as prime minister. James LI., 
who ascended the throne in 1603, retained Cecil as prime 
minister, and created him Viscount Cranborne in 1604, 
and Earl of Salisbury in 1605. In 1608 he succeeded 
Lord Dorset as lord treasurer of England. He was an 
adroit negotiator, and was regarded as one of the ablest 
statesmen of his time. His disposition is said to have 
been cold and selfish. He is censured for promoting the 
ruin of Raleigh and Essex, who were his rivals. He is 
charged with having received a pension from the Span- 
ish government on the conclusion of. the peace between 
England and Spain in 1604. He wrote the “State and 
Dignity of a Secretary of State.” Died in 1612. 

See Mot ey, “‘ History of the United Netherlands,” vol. ii. chap. 
Xvill. p. 359 e¢ seg.; GARDNER, ‘‘ History of England from 1603 to 
1616,”’ particularly chaps. ii. and x. 

Cecil, (Lord Ropert.) See CRANBORNE, LORD. 

Cecil, (W1LLtAM,) Baron Burleigh or Burghleigh, 
(bir’le,) an eminent English statesman, who was prime 
minister of England for about forty years, was born at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, in 1520. After graduating at 
Cambridge, he studied law at Gray’s Inn, and married 
Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, director of the 
king’s studies. He was appointed master of requests in 
1547, and secretary of state in 1548 by Lord-Protector 
Somerset. He refused to co-operate in the exclusion of 
Mary and Elizabeth from the throne, but signed as a 


witness an instrument to that effect. On the accession 
of Mary in 1553 he retired from office and entered Par- 
liament, where he opposed the measures of the court. 
When Elizabeth becaime queen, in 1558, she appointed 
Cecil secretary of state; and from that time until his 
death he was the principal director of the government, 
“Sir William Cecil,” says Hume, “was the most vigi- 
lant, active, and prudent minister ever known ‘in Eng- 
land; and, as he was governed by no views but the in- 
terests of his sovereign, his authority over her became 
every day more predominant.” He was created Baron 
Burleigh in 1571, and lord treasurer in 1572. He died 
in 1598, leaving two sons, Thomas, Earl of Exeter, and 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury; also three hundred distinct 
landed estates. ‘Lord Burleigh,” says Macaulay, “can 
hardly be called a great man. He was not one of those 
whose genius and energy change the fate of empires. 
Nothing that is recorded either of his words or actions 
indicates intellectual or moral elevation. But his talents, 
though not brilliant, were of an eminently useful kind. 
He had a cool temper, a sound judgment, great powers 
of application, and a constant eye to the main chance. 
He never deserted his friends until it was very inconve- 
nient to stand by them, and was an excellent Protestant 
when it was not very advantageous to be a papist.” In 
sagacity and foresight he seems to have been far inferior 
to Walsingham and other statesmen of that age. Lord 
Burleigh left numerous state papers, letters, etc., many 
of which have been published. 

See Mot ey, ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,” especially 
chaps. vi., vili., and xviii. ; Froupe, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. v. 
chap. xxv.; ARTHUR CoLiins, “ Life of William Cecil,” 1732; Ep- 
WARD Naregs, ‘‘Memoirs of the Life, etc. of W. Cecil,’’ 3 vols., 
1828-32; also Hume, “‘ History of England.” 

Cécile. See CECILIA. 

Ce-cil’I-a, [Fr. C&cILE, sa4’s¢l’,] SAINT, is supposed to 
have been a Koman virgin who suffered martyrdom in 
the second or third century. Fortunatus of Poitiers, the 
most ancient author that speaks of her, states that she 
died in Sicily about 180 A.D. She is regarded as the 
patroness of musicians, and is the subject of celebrated 
paintings by Raphael and Domenichino. 

See BarLtet, ‘‘Vies des Saints;’? Mrs. JAmEson, ‘‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art.’ 

Cecilianus. See DoNnATus, BISHOP. 

Cécilius. See CAcILIuSs. 

Cécille, sa’stl’, (JEAN BaprisrE THOMAS MEDEE,) a 
French vice-admiral, born at Rouen in 1787. He was 
raised to the rank of senator in 1852. 

Cécina. See CA&CINA. 

Ce’crops or Ke’krops, [Gr. Kéxpen) ; Fr. CECROpsS, 
sa’krops’,| a hero of the Pelasgian race, who, according 
to ancient legends, was the first king and legislator of 
Attica. He was regarded as the author of the earliest 
civilized customs and institutions of the Athenians, whom 
he instructed in marriage, agriculture, navigation, and the 
worship of Jupiter. The people of Attica were some- 
times called Cecrop’ide. 

See TuHiRLWALL’s ‘‘ History of Greece.” ‘ 

Cédmon. See C&DMON. 

Ce-dre/nus, (GrorGIuUS,) [Teapyoc 6 Kedpnvoc,] a 
Greek monk, supposed to have been the author or com- 
piler of a chronicle from the creation to 1057 A.D., en- 
titled Livoyue foropiwy, “A Synopsis of History.” It is 
written without judgment and in a barbarous style. 

Cei, cha’ee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet, was born 
at Florence. His contemporaries ranked him with Pe- 
trarch, but his fame has since declined. He wrote 
sonnets, canzone, etc. He died in or after 1523. 

Ceillier, sa’ye-a’, (REMI,) a French Benedictine monk, 
born at Bar-le-Ducin 1688. He became titular prior of 
Flavigny, and wrote a ‘ History of Sacred and Ecclesi- 
astic Authors,” (23 vols., 1729-63,) which is esteemed 
for accuracy, and is more complete than that of Dupin. 
Died in 1761. 


See Quttrarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”” 


Celakowsky, cha-la-kov/skee, (FRANTISEK LADIs- 
LAW,) a Bohemian poet and philologist, born at Strako- 
nice, or Strakonitz, in 1799. He became an enthusiastic 
student of the Slavonic languages, and in 1822 began to 
publish a collection of Slavonic national songs. <A few 
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yes later he was professor of Bohemian literature in the 
niversity of Prague. About 1832 he was deprived of this 
place for having censured the Czar Nicholas in one of his 
writings. He translated some Russian national songs, 
and published popular original poems, one of which is 
“The Hundred-Leaved Rose.” From 1842 to 1848 he 
was professor at Breslau. He died at Prague in 1852. 

Ce’ler, a Roman architect of the first century, em- 
ployed by Nero. Celer and Severus were the architects 
of the famous palace called the Golden House, built by 
order of Nero on Mounts Palatine and Esquiline. Its 
site was afterwards occupied by the Coliseum. 

Céleste, sd’last’/, or Céleste-Elliot, (MADAME,) a 
famous danseuse and actress, born in Paris about 1814. 
At the age of fifteen she made a successful dédze¢t in the 
United States, where she was married to Mr. Elliot. She 
next visited England, and performed in London with 
applause. Since 1837 she has lived in London, and has 
taken a part in the dramas at Drury Lane and other 
theatres. 

Celesti, ch4-lés’tee, (ANDREA,) CAVALIERE, an emi- 
nent painter, born at Venice in 1637. He painted history, 
landscapes, and genre, (at Venice,) and excelled in rich- 
ness of colouring and in design. Among his works are 
“The Pool of Bethesda,” and an ‘Adoration of the 
Magi.” His landscapes are highly prized. Died in 1706. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Célestin. See CELESYTINE. 

Cel’es-tine or Cel-es-ti/nus, [Fr. CELESTIN, sd’lés’- 
tan’; It. CELESTINO, cha-lés-tee/no,] a Roman by birth, 
was chosen pope in 422 A.D. as successor to Boniface I. 
By his influence a council was called at Ephesus, and 
Nestorius was there deposed. He died in 432, and was 
succeeded by Sixtus ITI. 

Celestine II, Pore, was originally called Guipo pI 
CASYTELLO, from his birthplace, Citta di Castello, in 
Tuscany. He succeeded Innocent II. in. September, 
1143, and died in March, 1144. 

Celestine III, (Giacinro Orsini—or-see’nee,) suc- 
cessor of Clement III., was elected pope in 1191, at the 
age of eighty-five. He crowned the emperor Henry VL, 
stimulated the princes of Europe to join the crusade, 
and excommunicated Leopold, Duke of Austria, for de- 
taining in prison Richard Coeur de Lion.. Died in 1198. 

Celestine IV., a native of Milan, was elected as suc- 
cessor to Gregory IX. in September, 1241, but died about 
three weeks later, before he had been crowned. His 
original name was GOFFREDO CASTIGLIONE, (gof-fra’do 
kas-tél-yo/na.) 

See ArTAUD DE Monror, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

Celestine V. (P1reTRo da Murrone (d4 moor-ro’na) 
or Morone) was born in Apulia in 1215. After the 
death of Nicholas IV. the cardinals failed to unite on a 
successor for twenty-seven months. In 1294 they chose 
an ignorant monk or hermit, who took the name of Cel- 
estine. A few months after his election, he abdicated 
his office, which was too heavy a burden for him. He 
was succeeded by Boniface VIII., who confined him in 
prison until he died, in 1296. 

See V. SpineExti, “‘ Vita del S, Pietro del Morone Papa,’’ 1664; 
L. Marino, “ Vita di S. Celestino V.,’’ 1637. 

Celestino or Celestinus. See CELESTINE. 

Ce-les’ti-us, written also Coelestius or Ceelestius, 
a friend and coadjutor of Pelagius. He went from 
Rome to Carthage in 409 A.D., soon after which he was 
condemned by the Council of Carthage for denying the 
dogma of original sin, and other doctrines. He appealed 
to the pope, Zosimus, who at first recognized that his con- 
fession of faith was Catholic, but afterwards concurred 
with the Council of Carthage. He found a protector in 
Nestorius, at Constantinople, and presented himself at 
the Council of Ephesus in 430 A.D., but was not received. 
(See PELAGIUS.) 

Celio Magno, cha’le-o mAn’yo, aa eminent Italian 
lyric poet, who flourished about 1600. 

Célius, See CA&LIUS. 

Cellamare, chél-l4-m4/ra, (ANTONIO GIuDICcE,) Duke 
of Giovenazzo, (jo-vA-nat’so,) Prince of Cellamare, a dis- 
tinguished politician, born in Naples in 1657. In the 
war of the Spanish succession, which began in r7or, he 
fought for Philip V., and in 1712 was made a cabinet 
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minister. He was sent in 1715 as ambassador to France, 
where he was the master-spirit of a conspiracy against 
the regent Orléans. Having been detected, he was sent 
home in 1718, and became captain-general of Old Castile, 
Died in 1733. 

See Saint-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;?? Varout, ‘‘ La Conspiration de 
Cellamare, épisode de la Régence,”’ 1832. 

Cellarius, sél-l4’re-ts, (ANDREAS,) a German geo- 
grapher and mathematician, originally named: KELLER, 
(kel’ler,) became rector of the College of Horn. He 
published ‘ Military Architecture,” (1656,) and a “ De- 
scription of Poland,” (1659.) 

Cellarius, (CHRISTOPH,) an eminent German phi- 
lologist and author, whose proper name was KELLER, 
(kel’ler,) born at Schmalkalden in 1638, was appointed 
rector of the College of Weimar in 1673, and professor 
of eloquence and history in the University of Halle in 
1693. He published good editions of many Latin classics, 
and several original works. His ‘“Antibarbarus Latinus,” 
on the Latinity of the middle ages and subsequent period, 
appeared in 1695. His most celebrated work is “ An- 
cient Geography,” (“Notitia Orbis Antiqui,” 1701,) which 
was more complete and-extensive than any previous 
work on that subject. ‘The merit of this work,” says 
Walckenaer, “ does not respond to its celebrity.” Died 
at Halle in 1707. 

See Aucust HERMANN FRANCKE, “‘ Leichenpredigt auf C. Cel- 
larium, nebst dessen Lebenslauf,”’ 1708. 

Cellarius, (JOHANN,) a German Protestant scholar, 
born at Kundstadt in 1496, was professor of Hebrew 
at Louvain, Tiibingen, and Wittenberg. He became 
eminent as a preacher at Leipsic, and wrote several 
works on theology. Died at Dresden in 1542. 

See JécneEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.”’ 


Cellini, chél-lee’/nee, (BENVENUTO,) a celebrated Ital- 
jan artist, born at Florence in 1500. He learned music 
in obedience to his father’s will; but he preferred the 
arts of gold-worker, engraver, and sculptor, in which he 
excelled. Having wounded a man in a quarrel, he fled 
from Florence to Rome, and fought in defence of that 
city in 1527, when it was stormed by Constable Bourbon, 
whom he boasted of having killed on that occasion. He 
was employed by Pope Clement VII. as engraver to the 
mint, and he engraved medals with great success. He 
afterwards worked in Paris for Francis I., and in Flor- 
ence for Cosimo de’ Medici. Among his master-pieces 
is a bronze group of “Perseus and Medusa.” He died 
at Florence in 1570, leaving an entertaining and curious 
autobiography, (‘‘ Vita di B. Cellini,” 1720,) which was 
translated into German by Goethe, (1811,) into French 
by Farjasse, (1833,) and into English by Roscoe, (1822.) 

See, also, B. GAmBa, ‘‘ Raccordi di B. Cellini,”? 1831; Erscu und 
Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Celnart, sél/nar’, (ELISABETH FSLICIE,) a French 
writer of educational works, born at Moulins in 1796. 

Cels, sé@l, (JACQUES MARriIN,) a French botanist, born 
at Versailles in 1743. He formed a fine botanic garden 
near Paris, which furnished Ventenat the subject of his 
book entitled ‘Jardin de Cels.”” He was a member of 
the Institute, had a large part in the preparation of the 
rural code, and published “ Instructions” on agriculture, 
Died in 1806. 


See Sitvestre, ‘‘ Notice sur Cels,”’ 1806, 


Celse. See CELsus. 

Celsius, sél’se-us or sél/she-us, (ANDERS,) a Swedish 
astronomer, a grandson of Magnus, noticed below, was 
born at Upsal in 1701. He was chosen professor of astro- 
nomy at Upsal in 1730. In 1736 he was selected by the 
French government to assist Maupertuis and others in 
the measurement of the length of a degree in Lapland. 
He afterwards erected an observatory at Upsal, where 
he extended his reputation by his observations and by his 
writings on astronomy. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and a member of other learned socie- 
ties or institutions. Died in 1744. 

See HorpKEn, « Aminnelse-Tal dfver A. Celsius,’’ 1745. 

Celsius, (MAGNus NILs,) a Swedish savant, born in 
Helsingland in 1621, He became professor of mathe- 
matics in Upsal, and wrote a treatise on Fish, and an- 
other on the Plants of Upsal. Died in 1679. 
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Celsius, (OLAus,) a Swedish botanist and divine, born 
at Upsal in 1670, was the son of the preceding, and the 
father or uncle of Andrew, above noticed. He became 
professor of theology and Oriental languages in Upsal, 
and gained distinction by his researches to identify plants 
mentioned in the Bible. His capital work, “ Sacred Bo- 
tany,” (‘* Hierobotanicon,” 1745,) contains the results of 
those labours, and displays great erudition. He is re- 
garded as the founder of natural history in Sweden, 
and had the honour of directing the early studies of 
Linnzeus, whom he received into his family. He pub- 
iished a “ Flora of Upsal,” and several works on theo- 
logy, antiquities, etc. Died in 1756. 

See A. Back, “Aminnelse-Tal dfver O. Celsius,” 


Celso. See CErsus. 

Cel/sus, [Fr. Crise, séls; It. Cerso, chél’so,] an 
Epicurean philosopher, who lived in the second cen- 
tury, in the reign of the Antonines, and was probably a 
Roman. He was a friend of Lucian. He is supposed 
to be the author of the attack on Christianity called 
“ Aoyoc dAnonc,” (a “True Discourse,”) which was ably 
confuted by Origen, and which has not come down to 
us. Some have regretted that the early Christians in 
their zeal destroyed the work of Celsus, which might 
now be used to refute some arguments of infidels. He 
is said to have been the first pagan author that wrote 
against the Christian religion, and to have used the 
weapons of sophistry and irony with formidable power. 

See OriGen, “‘ Adversus Celsum ;’?? NEANDER, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Christliche Kirche.” 

Celsus, (AURELIUS CORNELIUS,) a celebrated Latin 
writer on medicine, of whose history little is known. 
It is supposed that he lived in Rome in the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. Of numerous works which he 
wrote on rhetoric, agriculture, medicine, etc., only one 
has been preserved,—namely, his excellent treatise ‘De 
Medicina,” in eight books. His style is elegant, con- 
cise, clear, and equal in purity to that of the classic 
authors of the Augustan age. He adopts mostly the 
doctrines of Hippocrates and Asclepiades, (of Bithy- 
nia,) and treats impartially the prevailing sects of his 
time, the Empirics, Methodists, and Dogmatics. His 
treatise has been much used as a text-book in modern 
times. Fifteen editions were issued in the sixteenth 
century. 

See C. Kisser, ‘‘Celsus, eine historische Monographie,” 1844; 
M. W. Scutttine, ‘‘Questio A. C. Celsi Vita,”’ 1824; F. VALort, 
** Dissertatio de A. C, Celso,” 1835; Hauuer, “Bibliotheca Medica 
Practica.”’ 

Celsus, (M1nos,) [It. Minto CELsi, mee’ne-o chel’see, | 
a learned Italian Protestant, was born at Sienna about 
1500. He resided at Bale as corrector of the press, and 
published a Latin treatise against the capital punishment 
of heresy, (1577.) 

Celsus, (P. JUVENTIUS,) a Roman jurist of the second 
century, was the son of Juventius Celsus, who was also a 
jurist, mentioned by Ulpian. Celsus the Younger was 
a favourite of Nerva and of Trajan, and was consul the 
second time in 129 A.D. He wrote a work entitled 
“Digesta,” fragments of which are preserved in the 
compilation of Justinian. 

Celsus, (P. Martus,) a Roman general, who became 
consul in 62 A.D. In the year 68 he obtained command 
of an army under Galba, after whose death he gained the 
favour of Otho, whom he served with fidelity in the war 
against Vitellius. He was one of the generals defeated 
by Cacina and Valens at Bedriacum in 69 A.D. 

Cel/sus Al-bin-o-va’/nus, a Roman poet, was a friend 
of Horace, who addressed to him one of his Epistles. 

Celtes, tsél/tés, (CONRAD,) a German poet and scholar, 
surnamed PROYUCIUS, (pRo-td6t’se-Us,) was born at Wip- 
feld in 1459. His family name was METsSSEL, (mis’sél.) 
He received the title of imperial poet, or poet-laureate, 
about 1487. He was afterwards professor of eloquence 
in Vienna, He wrote the “Art of Making Verses,” (“Ars 
Versificandi,”) a volume of Odes, a poem on the customs 
of Germany, (“De Situ et Moribus Germaniz,”) and 
other works. Died in 1508. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘De Historicis Latinis ;? MELCHIOR Apa, “‘ Vite 
Eruditorum ;” P. EkKERMAN, ‘‘ Dissertatio de C. Celte ejusque Sodali- 


tate literaria,” 1763 ; KLUEPFEL, “ Programmata IT, de Vita et Scriptis 
C. Celtis Protucii,’? 1827. 
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Cenci, chén’chee, (BEATRICE,) a Roman lady of patri- 
cian birth, famous for her beauty and tragical tate. Her 
father was an infamous person, who treated his family 
with such cruelty that several of them conspired and 
caused him to be assassinated. She was executed for 
that crime at Rome in 1599. Her story has been dra- 
matized by Shelley. 

See MuraTorr, ‘Annales ;”’ “ Vita de B. Cenci tratta dal Mano- 
scritto antico,’’? Rome, 1849. , 

Cennini, chén-nee’nee, (BERNARDO,) a Florentine 
goldsmith, is reputed to have been the first who intro- 
duced the art of printing into Florence. A ‘Commen- 
tary of Servius on Virgil” (1471) is the only extant work 
printed by him. 

See F. Fantozz1, ‘‘ Memorie biografiche di B, Cennini,” 1839. 

Cennini, (CENNINO,) an old Italian painter, born at 
Colle, in Tuscany, about 1360. He wrote an esteemed 
“Treatise on Painting,” first printed in Rome in 1821, 
He was living in 1437. 

Cen-so-ri/nus, a Latin grammarian, who lived in the 
reigns of Alexander Severus and Gordian, and wrote, 
about 238 A.D., a small work, entitled “On the Natal 
Day,” (‘De Die natali,”) which is useful in chronology. 
It displays learning and good judgment. 

Censorinus, (Appius CLAUDIUS,) was chosen by the 
army Emperor of Rome in 269 4.D., after having been 
twice consul. He was killed by his mutinous soldiers a 
few days after his elevation. ‘ 

Censorinus, (C. Marctus,) a Roman general, was a 
partisan of Marius in the civil war. He killed the con- 
sul Octavius in 87 B.c., and commanded an army which 
was defeated by Pompey in the year $2, soon after which 
he was taken prisoner and killed. 

Cen-tau’ri, [Eng. CrEn’TaurS; Fr. CENTAURES, 
sén’tor’; Gr. Kévravpot, supposed to be derived from 
KevTéw, to “pierce” or “goad,” and taipoc, a “bull,” in 
allusion, perhaps, to their driving off the cattle of the 
neighbouring districts,] a fabulous race of animals, half 
men and half horses, said to have been the offspring of 
Ixi’on and a cloud, (see [x1on,) and to have lived in Thes- 
saly. The battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithz was 
a favourite subject with the ancient Greek artists. Inthe 
‘“‘Tliad” the Centaurs are called @7pec, 7.e. Onpec, or “ wild 
beasts :”’ the idea of their compound nature—of their being 
half men and half horse—was the invention of a later age. 
It has been conjectured that the fable of the Centaurs 
originated among a people who had never seen men on 
horseback, and who mistook the horse and rider for one 
animal. (See Palzphatus, ‘De Incredibilibus.”’) 

Centenera, thén-ta-na’ra, (MARTIN DEL BARCO,) a 
mediocre Spanish poet, born in Old Castile. He took 
part in a military expedition to South America in 1573, 
and wrote a description of the same in Spanish verse. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.”’ 

Centeno, thén-ta/no, (D1£Go,) a Spanish officer, born 
in Castile in 1505, obtained command of an army in Peru, 
and was defeated at Guarina (or Huarina) by Gonzalo 
in 1547. Died in 1549. 

Centlivre, sent-liv’er or sent-lee’ver, (SUSANNA,) an 
English dramatic writer, born about 1675, was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Freeman, of Lincolnshire. She was thrice 
married, and her third husband was J. Centlivre, chief 
cook to Queen Anne. She wrote numerous successful 
comedies, among which were “The Busybody,” “The 
Wonder,” “A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” also “The Per- 
jured Husband,” a tragedy. She was noted for wit and 
beauty. Died about 1723. 

See Crpper, “‘ Lives of the Poets;” BAkerr, ‘‘Biographia Dra- 
matica ;”? “‘Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,”’ by Louisa S. 
CosTELLo, 1844. 

Centofanti, chén-to-fan’tee, (SILVESTRO,) an Italian 
professor and writer, born at Calci, near Pisa. He 
published a poem “On Perfect Sovereignty,” (1814,) 
in honour of Ferdinand III., “C&dipus,” a tragedy, 
(1830,) “Stanzas on Dante,” and other minor works. 
He acquired a high reputation as professor of history 
and philosophy in the University of Pisa from 1842 to 
1848, and in the latter year was deprived of the chair 
on account of his liberal political principles. 

Centorio degli Ortensi, chén-to’re-o dal’yee or- 
tan’/see, (ASCAGNO,) an Italian writer, born at Rome, 
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served in the army many years with honour. 
a volume of verses, (“Amorose Rime,’’) and two esteemed 
works, entitled “ Memoirs of the War of Transylvania,” 
(1565,) and “Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe,” (1569.) 

See GinGuENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Ceo, do, dosa’o, [Fr. Du C1E1, dii se-€l’,] (VIOLANTE,) 
a Portuguese poetess, born at Lisbon in 1601, was called 
“the Tenth Muse.” She produced the “ Portuguese Par- 
nassus of Divine and Human Poetry,” ( Parnaso Lusi- 
taneo de divinos et humanos Versos,”) and other admired 
poems. At the age of sixteen she entered a convent. 
Died in 1693. 

See Bowrina, ‘‘ Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain ;”? Lone- 
FELLOW, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 


Ceolfrid, chol’frid, (?) or Ceolfirth, an Anglo-Saxon 
writer, born in Northumbria about 642 A.D.; died in 716. 

Céphale. See CEPHALUS. 

Ce-pha/li-on or Ceph-a-le/on, [Kegatiov or Keda- 
Aaiwv,| a Greek historian, supposed to have lived in the 
second century. He wrote an epitome of general history 
from the time of Ninus to that of Alexander the Great. 

Ceph’a-lus, |Gr. Kégadoc ; Fr. CEPHALE, sa’fal’,] a 
personage of the Greek mythology, was the husband of 
Procris. Incited by jealousy, she watched him when he 
was hunting, and he killed her by accident. 

Cephalus, [Ké¢adoc,] an eminent Athenian orator, 
who flourished about 400 B.C. and contributed largely to 
the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants. According to some, 
he was the father of Lysias the orator. 

Céphisodore. See CEPHISODORUS. 

Ce-phis-o-do/rus, [Gr. Ky¢ccddwpoc; Fr. CEPHISO- 
DORE, sa’fe’zo’dor’,] an eminent Athenian orator, was a 
disciple of Isocrates, for whom he wrote an apologyagainst 
Aristotle. He was perhaps the same with Cephisodorus, 
author of a ‘‘ History of the Sacred War.” 

Cephisodorus, a celebrated Greek painter, men- 
tioned by Pliny, is supposed to have lived about 420 B.c. 

Céphisodote. See CEPHISODOTUS. 

Ceph-i-sod’o-tus, [Gr. Kydioddotoc ; Fr. CEpHiso- 
DOTE, sa’fe’zo’dot’,] a celebrated Athenian sculptor, who 
flourished about 370 B.c. His sister was the wife of 
Phocion. Pliny speaks with admiration of his works, 
among which was a group of the nine Muses. His style 
was more graceful and less majestic than that of Phidias. 

Cephisodotus, an Athenian general, whose talent 
for oratory is praised by Demosthenes. He was sent 
to negotiate a peace with Sparta about 370 B.c. 

Cephisodotus tHE YOUNGER, an excellent sculptor 
of Athens, son of the famous Praxiteles, lived about 
300 B.C. In his youth he worked with his brother Ti- 
marchus in Athens and Thebes. His statues of Latona, 
Diana, and Venus were among his master-pieces. He 
was also distinguished in portrait-sculpture. His works 
are all lost ; but some critics consider the group of two 
wrestling youths at Florence an imitation of his ‘‘Sym- 
plegma.” 

See WINCKELMANN, “‘ Geschichte der Kunst.”’ 

Ce-phis’o-phon, [K7¢ico@av,] a Greek actor, was a 
friend of Euripides, in whose dramas he performed im- 
portant vé/es. He is said to have aided Euripides in the 
composition of his works. 

Ce’pi-o, [Fr. CEPIon, sa’pe’on’,] (QUINTUS SERVI- 
Lius,) a Roman general, defeated by the Cimbri, 105 B.C. 

Ceracchi, cha-rik’kee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian sculp- 
tor, born about 1760, When Bonaparte invaded Italy 
in 1796, he made a statue of the French general. In 
1800, having formed, with Arena and others, a design to 
assassinate the First Consul, he proposed to make an- 
other statue; but the plot was detected, and the con- 
spirators were executed, in 1802. 

See Montanant, “ Elogio storico della Vita di G. Ceracchi,”’ 1841. 


Cerano. See Crespl, (GIOVANNI BATTIsSTA.) 

Cerasola. See CERESOLA. 

Ceratinus, si-r4-tee’ntis, (JACoB,) a Dutch scholar 
and Hellenist, born at Hoorn, was professor of Greek at 
Tournay and Louvain, and wrote, besides other works, 
a “Lexicon Greeco-Latinum,” (1524.) Died in 1530, 

Ger’ber-us, |Gr. Kép6epog ; Fr. CERBERE, Sér‘bair’; It, 
CERBERO, chér’ba-ro,} the name of the triple-headed dog 
which guarded the entrance to Hades, (See PLUTO.) 

Cerceau. See ANDROUET. 
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Cerceau, du, dii sér’sd’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French 
poet and Jesuit, born in Paris in 1670. He produced 
successful dramas, among which were the ‘“ Prodigal 
Son,” and the “Inconveniences of Greatness.” He in- 
creased his reputation by epistles, fables, tales, and vari- 
ous poems. ‘These poems,” says Voltaire, “are of a 
mediocre quality.” His ‘* Conspiracy of Rienzi” (in prose) 
is commended. He was killed by the accidental discharge 
of a gun in 1730. 

See Qu#rRarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.’’ 


Cerda, de la, da 14 sér’d4a, (Dona BERNARDA Fer- 
reira—fér-ra’e-ra,) a Portuguese poetess, born at Oporto, 
was learned in languages, philosophy, etc., and music. 
Philip III. of Spain employed her to teach Latin to the 
princes Charlesand Ferdinand. She wrote “ Spain liber- 
ated,” (“Espafia libertada,”) and other poems. Died 
about 1644. 


See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Cerda, de la, da 14 thér’d4, (JUAN Luis,) an eminent 
Spanish critic and Jesuit, born at Toledo about 1560, 
became professor of theology, logic, and eloquence at 
Toledo. He wrote a voluminous and learned commen- 
tary on Virgil, which has many defects. Among his best 
works is ‘*Sacred Note-Books,” (‘‘Adversaria Sacra,” 
1626,) in which he explains many passages of Scripture. 
Died at Madrid in 1643. 


See N. Antonio, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Cerda y Rico, thér’da e ree’ko, (Don FRANCISEO,) 
a Spanish scholar, born about 1730. He rendered a ser- 
vice to Spanish literature by making good editions of 
Lope de Vega, and other old authors. He was one of the 
principal compilers of the ‘‘Cronicas de Castilla.” Died 
in 1792. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.’” 

Cer’dic, a Saxon chief, invaded Britain, and, after 
gaining several victories over the natives, founded the 
kingdom of Wessex about 519 A.D. Died about 534. 

Cer’don or Cer’do, [Gr. Képdwy,| a heresiarch or 
dissenter of the second century, the master of Marcion, 
was a native of Syria. He is said to have rejected 
the Old Testament, and to have held other doctrines of 
the Marcionites. Saint Augustine regarded him as the 
precursor of the Manichzeans. 

Céré, sa/ra’, (JEAN NICOLAS,) a meritorious French 
naturalist, born in the He de France in 1737, finished 
his studies in Paris. In 1775 he was chosen director of 
the royal botanic garden in his native isle, where he 
propagated the clove-, cinnamon-, and nutmeg-trees with 
success. He also widely extended the cultivation of 
these spices in other islands, and wrote scientific treatises 
which he sent to Buffon and others. Napoleon con- 
firmed him in his office by a decree dated at Austerlitz, 
1805. Died in 1810. 

See Jean Coupray, “ Notice sur M. J. N. Céré,” 1819. 

Ce-re-a/lis or Ce-ri-a’lis, (PEriLius,) a Roman 
general, a near relative of Vespasian, became a general 
in the army of that emperor in 69 a.p. In the year 
70 he commanded the army sent against Civilis, the 
renowned chief of the Batavi, who were aided by the 
Germans. Cerealis defeated Civilis on the Moselle, and. 
in another battle near Cologne, and soon suppressed the 
revolt. In 71 A.D. he was appointed governor or con- 
sular legate of Britain, where he gained several victories 
over the natives. 

See Tacitus, “ History.” 

Ce’rés, [Fr. Crs, sd’réss’ or sa’rds’,] the Roman 
name of the goddess of agriculture, and especially of corn 
or breadstuffs, was the reputed daughter of Cronos 
(Saturn) and Rhea. The Greeks called her Deme’ter, 
(Anunrnp.) She was the mother of Proserpine, (and, ac- 
cording to some authorities, of Dionysus.) The most 
remarkable part of the myth of Ceres is the rape of her 
daughter by Pluto, (See PROSERPINE.) 

See StockMann, ‘‘Dissertatio de Cerere legifera,” 1782; Gut- 
GNIAUT, ‘‘Religions de ]’Antiquité,” Paris, 1825-29, vol. 11. book v. 
chap. ii.; KrigHTLey, ‘ Mythology.” 

Ceresola, chi-rd-80/]4, or Cerasola, cha-ra-so/l4, 
(DOMENICO,) an Italian versifier, born at Bergamo 1n 
1683, imitated with facility the style of Petrarch, and had 
an excellent talent for improvisation. Died in 1746. 
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Cerezo, thad-ra’tho, (MArro,) a skilful Spanish 
painter, born at Burgos in 1635, was a pupil of Juan 
Carrefio de Miranda, whom he imitated and perhaps 
equalled. He worked at Madrid, excelled in colour and 
design, and was distinguished for his facility. Among his 
master-pieces are a “ Visitation of Saint Elizabeth,” and 
the “Miracle at Emmaus.” Died in 1685. 

See Quittiet, “ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.’ 

Cerialis. See CEREALIs. 

Cerini, chi-ree’nee, or Cerrini, chér-ree/nee, (GIo- 
VANNI DOMENICO,) sometimes called IL CAVALIERE 
PERUGINO, (é] k4-v4-le-a’rd pa-roo-jee’no,) an Italian 
painter, born at Perugia in 1606, was a pupil of Guido 
and Domenichino. Died in 1681. 

Cerini, (G1USEPPE,) an Italian poet and lawyer, born 
at Solferino in 1738. 
where in 1772 he produced “Clary,” a drama, which 
was acted with brilliant success. His reputation was 
widely extended by a volume of lyric verses, displaying 
a gay and genial imagination. Died in 1779. 

Cérinthe. See CERINTHUS. 

Ce-rin’thus, [Gr. Kjpwéoc ; Fr. CERINTHE, sd’‘rant’, | 
a distinguished heretic of the first century, the founder 
of a sect called Cerinthians, lived mostly in Asia Minor 
or Syria. But little is known of his history. He taught 
that the world was created by angels, and that the pre- 
siding spirit among them was so inferior to the Supreme 
Being as to be ignorant of his character ; that Jesus was 
the son of Joseph and Mary by ordinary generation, and 
selected to be the Messiah on account of his wisdom and 
piety; that the righteous would arise from the grave to 
inherit an earthly paradise or millennium. Irenzus con- 
siders him a thorough Gnostic, and states that Saint 
John wrote his Gospel for the purpose of counteracting 
the errors of Cerinthus. 

See NEANDER, “ History of the Church ;’? LArpner, ‘‘ History 
of Heretics ;”? Pautus, *‘ Historia Cerinthi,” 1799; MatTTeEr, “‘ His- 
toire du Gnosticisme,”’ 2d edition, 1838. 

Cérisantes, sd’re’zént’, (MARC DUNCAN,) a French 
officer and Latin poet, born at Saumur about 1600, was 
a son of Mark Duncan, a Scottish physician, noticed in 
this work. Having gained distinction by his Latin poems, 
he went to seek his fortune at the court of Sweden, and 
about 1642 was sent by Oxenstiern as envoy to the court 
of France. He was soon recalled for sending a challenge 
to the Duke of Candale. He fought for the Neapolitan 
insurgents under the Duke of Guise, and was killed in 
battle at Naples in 1648. His poetry is highly praised 
by the poet Rapin, who says, ‘‘his odes combine eleva- 
tion and purity of style,” (“il a joint dans ses odes élé- 
vation et pureté.”’) 

See Sismonot, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.’’ 

Cerisier, seh-re’ze-a’, (ANTOINE Martg,) a French 
historian, who was born at Chatillon-les-Dombes in 1749. 
He was secretary of legation at the Hague, and afterwards 
published a “ History of the United Provinces,” (1778,) 
which is said to be the best French work on that sub- 
ject. About 1790 he began to issue in Paris the ‘‘ Gazette 
Universelle,” of which he and Michaud were the editors. 
He was imprisoned in the reign of terror, and released 
on the 9th Thermidor, 1794. He wrote several political 
works, one of which was “The Destiny of America,” 
(1782.) Died in 1828. 

See Quérarp, “ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Cerisiers, de, deh seh-re’ze-4’, (RENE,) a French 
writer and Jesuit, born at Nantes about 16a5, became 
almoner to Louis XIV. He wrote numerous historical 
and religious works, and a kind of spiritual romance, 
called ‘*The Life of Saint Genevieve of Brabant,” (1640.) 
Died about 1662. 

Cérisy. See HaBperr. 

Cerito, cha-ree’to, (FRANCESCA,) a celebrated Italian 
opera-dancer, born at Naples in 1823. 

Cermenati, de, di chér-ma-n4/tee, (GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian, who lived about 1310, and wrote a “ History of 
Milan.” 

Cernitori, chér-ne-to’ree, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian bib- 
liographer, born at Rome in 1746; died in 1816. 

Ceroni, cha-ro/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian poet, born 
at Verona in 1773, wrote a poem “On the Capture of 
Tarragona,” (1811.) Died in 1814. 
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Cerquozzi, chér-kwot/see, (MICHELANGELO,) an 
Italian painter and engraver, born in Rome in 1602, was 
called MICHELANGELO DELLE BATYAGLIE, (“of battles.”’) 
He excelled in battle-pieces and in the familiar scenes 
called dambochades. He is said to have surpassed Laer 
in figures, and left some etchings, which are highly prized, 
Died at Rome in 1660. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Cerrato, chér-ra’to, [Lat. CERRA/TUS,] (PAOLO,) a 
Latin poet, born in Montferrat, Italy, is said to equal 
Vida in majesty of style and purity of language. His 
poem “On Virginity” (“De Virginitate”) is one of his 
principal works. Died about 1538. 

Cerretti, chér-ret’tee, or Ceretti, cha-ret/tee, (Lurct,) 
a popular Italian poet, born at Mddena in 1738, became 
professor of history and eloquence in his native city, 
where he lectured with brilliant success. He favoured 
the Cisalpine republic in 1796, and went to France in 
1799. In 1804 he obtained the chair of eloquence in 
the University of Pavia. He wrote admired odes, epi- 
grams, and satires, among which is an ode to Posterity, 
(“Alla Posterita.”) Died in 1808. 

See Trpaxpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;” Farrort, “ Elogia 
storico di L, Cerretti,’’ 1808. 

Cerrini. See CERINI, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO.) 

Certon, sér’ton’, (SALOMON,) a French poet, born at 
Gien about 1550, became royal secretary. He produced 
in 1604 a poetical version of the “Odyssey” of Homer, 
which was favourably received. The Abbé Terrasson 
published a revised edition of it, with a version of the 
“Tliad,” in 1615. Certon is supposed to have originated 
the verses called “Jipograms,” in which a certain letter 
of the alphabet is omitted by design. Died about 1610. 

Ceruti, cha-roo’tee, (FREDERICO,) an Italian scholar 
and critic, born at Verona in 1541; died in 1579. 

Cerutti, cha-root’/tee, (GIUSEPPE ANTONIO GIOA- 
CHIMO,) an ingenious writer and Jesuit, born at Turin in 
1738. He resided mostly in France, and wrote in French. 
About 1761 he wrote an anonymous essay on ancient and 
modern republics, which was ascribed to Rousseau, and 
an ‘‘A pology for the Order of the Jesuits,” which attracted 
much notice. He was in Paris in 1789, and, having 
warmly espoused the popular: cause, he was chosen a 
member of the Assembly in 1791. He was intimate with 
Mirabeau, whom he assisted in his political labours. He 
wrote “The Gardens of Betz,” and other mediocre poems, 
and many prose works. Died in 1792. 

See Custkres DE PALMEZEAUX, “‘Coup-d’ceil rapide sur J. A. J. 
Cerutti,”” 1792; QuERARD, ‘“‘ La France Littéraire.’”’ 

Cervantes, ser-van’tés, [Sp. pron. thér-v4n/tés,] or, 
more fully, Cervantes Saavedra, de, da thér-van/tés 
sa-va’DR4, (MIGUEL,) the celebrated author of “Don 
Quixote,” was born at Alcala de Henares, in Spain, on the 
oth of October, 1547. He studied in the Universities of 
Salamanca and Madrid, and cultivated poetry in his youth 
without much success. About 1570 he entered as a vol- 
unteer the papal army under Marcantonio Colonna, and 
in 1571 he signalized his courage at the famous battle of 
Lepanto, where he was wounded. In 1575 he was taken 
by an Algerine corsair and carried as a slave to Algiers, 
After risking his life in gallant efforts to liberate his fel- 
low-captives, and after terrible sufferings, he was ransomed 
in 1580 for five hundred ducats, and returned to Madrid. 
In 1584 he published “Galatea,” a pastoral romance of 
some merit. Thesame year he married Catalina de Pala- 
cios Salazar y Vozmediano. He wrote numerous dramas, 
which, he informs us, were performed with success; but 
neither these nor his other earlier works sufficed to relieve 
him from poverty. At length, in 1605, he published the 
first part of the inimitable “f Don Quixote de la Mancha,” 
which soon became immensely popular, and ran through 
four editions in the first year. From this time he con- 
tinued to reside in Madrid until his death, He produced 
in 1613 his ‘‘Novelas exemplares,” (‘‘Moral Tales,”) 
which were much admired, and in 1614 his ‘“ Viaje al 
Parnaso,” (“‘ Journey to Parnassus,”) a poem which some 
regard as a master-piece. The second part of ‘Don 
Quixote” appeared in 1615. Cervantes died on the same 
day as Shakspeare, April 23, 1616. 

“Don Quixote,’” says Hallam, “is the only book in 
the Spanish language which can now be said to possess 
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much of a European reputation. . . . It is to Europe in 
general what Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakspeare to Eng- 
land,—the one book to which the slightest allusions may 
be made without affectation, but not missed without dis- 
credit. Numerous translations, and countless editions 
of them, in every language, bespeak its adaptation: to 
mankind; and no critic has been found’ paradoxical 
enough to withhold his admiration. . . . Few books of 
moral philosophy display as deep an insight into the 
mechanism of the mind as ‘Don Quixote.’ And when 
we look also at the fertility of invention, the general 
probability of the events, and the great simplicity of the 
Story, we shall think Cervantes fully deserving of the 
glory that attends this monument of his genius.” 

See T. Roscog, “‘ Life and Writings of Cervantes,” 1839; Lock- 
HART, “‘ Life of Cervantes,’’ 1822; LoNGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ;”’ Prescott, ‘‘ Miscellanies,’”’ article ‘“‘ Cervantes ;”? PEL- 
LiceR, “ Vida de Cervantes,” 1800; Mayans y Ciscar, ‘* Vida de 
Cervantes,” 1750; FERN. DE NAVARETE, “‘ Vida de Cervantes,” 1819 ; 
Merime£e, “‘ Notice sur Cervantes,’? 1806; ViARboT, ‘* Notice sur 
la Vie de Cervantes ;’’ Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature,” 
vol. ii.; L. S. Aucer, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de Cervantes,”’ 1825. 

Cervantes de Salazar, thér-van’tés da s4-l4-thar’, 
(FRANCISCO,) a Spanish /et¢ératewr, for whose biography 
we have no materials. He wrote moral works, which 
were praised by A. Morales, and were published in 1546. 

Cervetto, cher-vét’/to, (JAcoro BAssEvI,) a famous 
Italian musician, born about 1680, performed in London, 
Died in 1783. 

Cervole or Cervolle, de, deh sér’vol’, (ARNAULD,) 
a famous French warrior, born in Périgord, was wounded 
at Poitiers in 1356. He became a chief of brigands, and 
sometimes fought for the dauphin. Died in 1366. 

Cervolle. See CERVOLE. 

Cervoni, chér-vo/nee or sér’vo’ne’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) 
an able general in the French service, born in Sardinia in 
1768. As general of brigade, he distinguished himself at 
Lodi in 1796, and in 1799 became a general of division, 
He was appointed chief of the staff of Marshal Lannes 
in 1809, and was killed at Eckmiihl in that year. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.’’ 


Césaire. See CAsArIus. 

Cesalpino, cha-Sal-pee’no, [Lat. C@saLpi/Nnus; Fr. 
CESALPIN, sa’zal’pan’, often Anglicized as CSALPIN 
or CESALPINE, sés-al’pin,] (ANDREA,) a distinguished 
Italian physiologist, was born at Arezzo, in Tuscany, in 
1519. He apphed himself particularly to the study of 
medicine, but was also learned in various sciences, and 
especially in the philosophy of Aristotle. After having 
been professor of medicine and botany at Pisa for many 
years, he became first physician to Pope Clement VIIL., 
(about 1595.) He published ‘‘ Questiones Peripatetic,” 
(1569,) a treatise on metaphysics, founded professedly 
on Aristotle’s principles, with a tendency to pantheism, 
and several medical works, one of which is entitled “ Ars 
Medica,” (1601.) His most important service to science 
consists in an improved system of botany, which was 
developed in his great work ‘On Plants,” (‘De Plantis,” 
1583.) He was the first who attempted to establish a 
natural order of classification on philosophical principles. 
He founded it chiefly on the number, figure, and position 
of the organs of fructification. He announced several 
new ideas in physiology, including the circulation of the 
blood, the truth of which was not recognized until a long 
time afterwards. Died in 1603. 

See Fucus, ‘Andreas Czsalpinus, de ejus Ingenio,” etc., Marburg, 
1798; Baytx, “ Historical and Critica] Dictionary ;”” NicErRon, ‘“‘ Mé- 
moires ;’? SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Historia Rei herbariz.’’ 

César, the French of Csar, which see. 

Cesare, the Italian of CsAr, which see. 

Cesare, di, dee cha’s4-ra, (GIUSEPPE,) CAVALIERE, 
an Italian historian, born in Naples in 1783. In 1837 he 
produced his chief work, ‘‘ The History of Manfred, King 
of Sicily and Apulia,” which had great success. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ Roman Letters,” an “Essay on the Philosophy 
of History,” and many other works. Died in 1856. 

Cesari, cha/S4-ree, (ALESSANDRO,) surnamed THE 
GREEK, a skilful Italian engraver, who lived about r500- 
40. He worked in Rome, and was employed by several 
pontiffs to engrave medals and gems. Vasari considers 
the cameo representing the head of Phocion as his mas- 
ter-piece. 


Cesari, (ANYONIO,) an able Italian critic and ecclesi- 
astic, born at Verona about 1750. He published good 
editions of Dante’s great poem, of the “ Dictionary Della 
Crusca,” and other works. His translations of the Odes 
of Horace and of the Letters of Cicero are admired. 
He also wrote popular tales or novels. Died in 1828. 

See Manuzzz, ‘‘ Cenni sulla Vitae sulle Opere di A. Cesari,’’ 1829; 
G. Bonrantt, ‘‘ Vita di A. Cesari,’’ 1832; F. Vi_Larp1, “ Vita del 
P. A. Cesari,’”? 1832; F. Morpani, ‘‘ Elogio del P. A. Cesari,” 1842. 

Cesari, (GIUSEPPE,) a celebrated Italian historical 
painter, sometimes called IL CAVALIERE D’ARPINO, (él 
ka-va-le-a/ra dar-pee’/no,) or GIUSEPPINO, (joo-sép-pee’- 
no,) and by the French LE JosEPIN, (leh zho’za’pan’,) 
born at Arpino or Rome about 1565, (some say 1560.) 
He was patronized by Pope Gregory XIII. and by seve- 
ral of his successors, and was for many years the most 
fashionable painter of Rome. He is said to have neg- 
lected nature and skimmed the surface of art, thus pro- 
moting the depraved taste of the time. His works have 
an appearance of grandeur and animation in composition, 
but want correctness of design. He once challenged 
Annibal Caracci to fight; but that artist rephed, ‘My 
weapon is the pencil, and not the sword.” Among his 
works are frescos in the Capitol at Rome, representing 
events of ancient Roman history. Died in 1640. 

See Lanzz, “ History of Painting in Italy ;”? T1cozz1,‘‘ Dizionario.” 


Cesarini, cha-84-ree/nee, (GIULIANO,) an Italian car- 
dinal and negotiator. Died in 1444. 

Cesarini, [Lat. C&SARI/NUS,] (VIRGINIO,) an Italian 
poet, born probably at Rome in 1595. He was remark- 
able for the universality of his scholarship, and was an 
eloquent orator. Pope Urban VIII. gave him an office 
in the pontifical chamber. His Latin and Italian poems 
were published in 1662. Died in 1624. 

See A. Favorinus, ‘‘ Vita V. Cesarini,’”’ 1677; Rycquius, “ De 
Vita V. Ceesarini,”’ 1629. 

Césarion, the French of C4&sSARION, which see. 

Cesarotti, chd-84-rot’tee, (MELCHIOR,) one of the 
most celebrated Italian poets and /#térateurs of his time, 
was born at Padua in 1730. He became professor of 
rhetoric in Padua about 1750. In 1762 he removed to 
Venice, where he produced an admirable translation of 
Ossian into Italian verse, (1763,) and versions of several 
tragedies of Voltaire. He was chosen professor of Greek 
and Hebrew in the University of Padua in 1768. After 
this date he published a good translation of Demosthenes, 
and the ‘‘ Death of Hector.” He also made a literal prose 
version of Homer with notes, which is said to be one of 
the most complete and exact works by which that poet 
has been illustrated. Among his best critical works is 
an ‘*Essay on the Philosophy of Language, applied to 
the Italian Language,” (1785.) His style is remarkably 
spirited and powerful, but lacks purity and is marred by 
neologisms. The version of Ossian is regarded by some 
critics as his master-piece. Died in 1808. 

See G. Barsirrt, ‘‘ Memorie sulla Vita e sugli Studj dell’ Abbate 
M. Cesarotti,”’ 1810. Z 

Céséna, sa’za/na’, (SEBASTIEN Gayet—gi’yd’,) sur- 
named RHEAL, a French /¢térateur, born at Beaujeu in 
1815. His most important work is a French translation 
of the complete works of Dante, (1843-53.) 

Cesi, cha’See, (BARTOLOMMEO,) ai’ Italian painter, 
born at Bologna in 1557. He painted after nature, and 
acquired a high reputation at Bologna and Rome. His 
subjects were mostly scriptural. Died in 1629. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Cesi, (FEDERIGO,) PRINCE, Duke of Acqua-Sparta, an 
eminent Italian naturalist, born in Rome in 1585. At 
the age of eighteen he founded in Rome the renowned 
Lincean Academy for the promotion of natural history 
and philosophy. During his life he defrayed the ex- 
penses of this academy. He first discovered the spores 
of ferns. He wrote able scientific treatises, among 
which were “The Theatre of Nature,” (“‘ Naturze Thea- 
trum,”) and an “Explanation of Natural Prodigies or 
Phenomena.” Died in 1630. 


See B. Oprscatcut, ‘‘Memorie istorico-critiche dell’Accademia 
dei Lincei e del Principe F. Cesi,”? 1806; Trrazoscut, ‘Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana.”’ 


Cesio, cha’Se-o, (CARLO,) an Italian painter and en- 
graver, born near Rome in 1626, was a pupil of Pictro 
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da Cortona. He painted frescos in several churches of 
Rome, and, in the gallery of the Quirinal, a picture of 
the “ Judgment of Solomon,” He was a correct designer 
and a skilful etcher. Among his works in this branch 
of art is the ‘Gallery of the Farnese Palace” at Rome. 
Died in 1686. 

See Lanzr, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cespedes, de, da thés-pa/pés, (PABLO,) an eminent 
Spanish painter, scholar, and writer on art, was born at 
Cordova in 1538. He was learned in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. Having studied art in Rome, he 
returned to Cérdova about 1576, and adorned the 
churches of that city and of Seville with paintings. He 
excelled in colour, invention, and composition. A ‘Last 
Supper,” at Cérdova, is one of his most admired works. 
He wrote a poem on Painting, a “Comparison between 
Ancient and Modern Art,” and a few other works. Died 
at Cordova in 1608. 

See Quintana, “Tesoro del Parnaso Espafiol.” 

Cessac, de. See LACUEE, COUNT. 

Cessart, de, deh sd/sar’, (Louis ALEXANDRE,) a 
French engineer, born in Paris in 1719. In 1781 he was 


chosen to direct the great naval works at Cherbourg, | 


where he invented a valuable process of hydraulic archi- 
tecture. He wrote a treatise on hydraulic works, which 
is highly prized. Died in 1806. 

Cessoles, de, deh sa’sol’, (JACQUES,) a French monk 
and moralist, who lived about 1280, and wrote, in Latin, 
“The Game of Chess moralized,” which was once very 
popular. An English version was printed by Caxton, 
(1474.) 

Cesti, chés’tee, (MARCANTONIO,) one of the most cele- 
brated musicians of his time, was born at Arezzo or 
Florence about 1620. He was a pupil of Carissimi, 
whose cantatas (composed for the church) he adapted or 
transplanted to the theatre. He produced on the theatre 
of Venice, between 1649 and 1669, ‘‘ Titus Argenne,” 
and six other operas, which were very successful. Died 
about 1680. 

Cestoni, chés-to’nee, (GIACINTO,) an Italian natural- 
ist, born in the March of Ancona in 1637. He wrote 
several treatises on natural history, which were the re- 
sults of his own observations, and were printed with the 
works of his friend Vallisnieri. Died in 1718. 

See Sancioraio, ‘‘ Elogio di G. Cestoni,”’ r8rz. 

Ce-the’gus, (CArus,) a Roman senator, and accom- 
plice in Catiline’s conspiracy, was a person of infamous 
character. Convicted on the evidence of his letter to the 
Allobréges, and of numerous deadly weapons found in 
his house, he was executed by Cicero in 690 A.U.C., 
(63 B.C.) 

Cethegus, (MARcus CoRNELIUS,) a Roman general 
and orator, was chosen censor in 209 B.C., and consul in 
204. In the next year, as proconsul, he commanded in 
Cisalpine Gaul, where, with the aid of Varus, he de- 
feated Mago, the Carthaginian general. He hada high 
reputation for eloquence, and was called by Ennius 
“the Marrow of Persuasion,” (“‘Suadze Medulla.’’) 

Cetina, de, dd tha-tee’na, (GUTIERREZ,) a Spanish 
poet and ecclesiastic, born at Seville, wrote madrigals 
and anacreontic poems. He is praised by Velasquez 
and Herrera, the’ latter of whom compares him to Gar- 
cilasso for elegance. Many of his verses appear to have 
been lost. 

Cetti, chet’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian naturalist 
and Jesuit, born at Como in 1726. He published several 
treatises on the Quadrupeds, the Fish, and other Animals 
of Sardinia, (1774-77.) Died about 1780. 

Cetti, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian Zéttérateur, born at Lu- 
gano, made several translations from the Russian of 
Karamzin into Italian. Died in 1817. 

Ceulen. See KruLEn, 

Ceva, cha’v4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian geometer, born 
probably at Milan. He published several Latin works 
of merit, entitled ‘“‘ Opuscula Mathematica,” (1682,) ‘ The 
Geometry of Motion,” (““Geometria Mottis,” 1692,) “ Hy- 
drostatica,” (1728,) etc. 

Ceva, (TomMMASO,) an Italian poet and distinguished 
geometer, brother of the preceding, was born at Milan 
in 1648, and entered the order of Jesuits in his youth. 
He invented an instrument to perform the trisection of 


an angle, (1695,) and published mathematical writings, 
(“Opuscula Mathematica.”) Among his Latin poems 
is ‘ Philosophia novo-antiqua,’ which is extolled by 
Corniani. Died in 1736. 

Cevallos, tha-v4l’yés, (PEDRO,) a Spanish politician, 
born at Santander in 1764, became minister of foreign 
affairs under Charles IV. About 1808 he was sent to 
London on a political mission by the Junta, and pub- 
lished there a work which is said to have had great 
influence in exciting the Spaniards against Bonaparte, 
He was successively secretary of state and minister to 
Vienna between 1814 and 1820, after which he was ex- 
cluded from political employment. Died about 1838. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’’ 

Cézelli, s4’za’le’, (CONSTANCE,) a French lady, noted 
for her heroic and successful defence of Leucate in 1590. 

Chabannes. See PALICE, DE LA. 

Chabannes, de, deh sh4’ban’, (ANTOINE,) Comte de 
Dammartin, (deh d@’mar’tan’,) an able and successful 
French general, brother of Jacques, noticed below, born 
about 1410. He distinguished himself at the siege of Or- 
léans in 1428, and fought under the banners of Joan of 
Arc in other battles. He became a favourite of Charles 
VIL., who died in 1461; he was then disgraced and im- 
prisoned by Louis XI. In 1468 he was pardoned, and 
gained the favour of Louis, who appointed him grand 
master (gvand-mattre) of France. He was commander- 
in-chief in the war against Charles the Bold in 1471. 
Died in 1488. 

See Du Ptessis, ‘‘ Les Vies de Jacques et Antoine de Chabannes,’”’ 
1612; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Chabannes, de, (JACQUES,) Seigneur de la Palice, 
(deh 14 p&’léss’,) a French general, brother of the pre- 
ceding, born about 1400. He served with distinction in 
the wars against the English, and became grand master 
(grand-maitre) of France, (1451.) He was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Castillon in 1453. 

See Du Puessis, ‘‘ Les Vies de Jacques et Antoine de Chabannes.” 


Chabannes, de, (JEAN,) Seigneur de Vandenesse, 
a brave general, was a nephew of the preceding, and a 
brother of Marshal de la Palice. (See PAuice.). He 
was a companion of Bayard, and was surnamed THE 
LirrLe Lion. He contributed to the victory of Ma- 
rignano in 1515, and commanded the artillery when he 
was killed with Bayard near the Sesia in 1524, 

See Brantéme, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”’ 

Chabannes, de, (JEAN BaprisrE MARIE,) MARQUIS, 
a French politician, born in 1770, was a descendant of 
Marshal de la Palice. He became a royalist emigrant 
about 1790. At the restoration in 1815 he was ad- 
mitted into the Chamber of Peers. He published many 
political pamphlets, among which was “The Deceitful 
Beacon,” (“Le Phare trompeur, ou la Chartomanie,” 
1821.) Died in 1835. 

Chabannes-la-Palice, de, deh sha’ban’ 1% pa’I¢ss’, 
(ALFRED JEAN EGINHARD,) COUNT, a French general, 
born in 1799. He served several campaigns in Algeria, 
was appointed aide-de-camp to the king about 1838, and 
a general of brigade in 1840. In 1848 he retired from 
the service, and went into exile with Louis Philippe. 

Chabanon, de, deh sh&’ba’ndn’, (MICHEL PAUL 
GuI,) an able French writer, born in the island of Saint 
Domingo in 1730, became a resident of France. Among 
his best works are a “Life of Dante,” (1773,) and a 
“Treatise on Music considered in itself and in its Re- 
lations with Language, Poetry, etc.,” (1785.) His version 
of the Pythic Odes of Pindar was praised by Voltaire. 
He also made a good prose version of Theocritus, and 
left Memoirs of his own life, (1795.) Died in 1792. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘Tableau de quelques Circon- 
stances de ma Vie,” 1795; Fonranes, “‘ Notice sur Chabanon;” 
Qu#ErRarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Chabans, de, deh sha’bén’, (Louis du Maine—dii 
man,) BARON, a French writer on morals, lived about 
1610. He was killed in a duel by the father of Ninon 
Lenclos. 

Chabaud, sh3’bd’, (ANTOINE,) a French engineer, 
born at Nimes in 1727. He projected a canal in Picardy, 
which was approved by Turgot, but, owing to the removal 
of that minister, it was not made. He published a ‘‘ Me- 
moir on Volcanoes and Earthquakes.” Died in 1791. 
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Chabaud de la Tour, sh8’bd’ deh 14 toor, (AN- 
TOINE GEORGE FRANGOIS,) BARON, a French Protestant 
legislator, son of the preceding, born in Paris in 1767, 
was an officer in the army when the Revolution began. 
He was chosen one of the Council of Five Hundred in 
1797, a member of the Tribunat about 1800, and of the 
legislative body in 1807. From 1817 to 1828 he served 
with credit in the Chamber of Deputies. Died in 1832. 

Chabaud-Latour, de, deh sh#’bd/ 14’toor’, (FRAN- 
co1s ERNEsT HENRI,) BARON, a French general, son of 
the preceding, was born at Nimes in 1804. He chose 
the profession of military engineer, and became a cap- 
tain in 1827. He was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies from 1827 to 1848, and obtained the rank of 
general of brigade in 1853. 

Chabert, sha’bair’, (J. XAVIER,) a French adventurer, 
known as “the Fire King,” exhibited himself in London 
and the United States about 1830. He is said to have 
entered an oven heated to 380° Fahr. 

Chabert, (THEODORE,) a French general, born at 
Villefranche in 1758. He served in Germany and Italy, 
and in 1808 commanded the vanguard at Baylen, where 
the French, under Dupont, were defeated with dishonour 
by the Spaniards, for which he was dismissed from the 
service. In 1814 he took sides with Bonaparte, who made 
him a lieutenant-general. Died about 1830. 

Chabert, de, deh sh&a’bair’, (JosrpH BERNARD, ) 
MARrQultIs, an eminent French naval officer, savant, and 
hydrographer, born at Toulon in 1723. He entered the 
navy in his youth, and, after important services, became 
vice-admiral in 1792. His “‘ Account of a Voyage made 
on the Coasts of North America in 1750” forms part of 
the records of the Academy of Sciences. He prepared 
charts of the coasts of the Mediterranean, and made 
other improvements in hydrography. He was an asso- 
ciate of nearly all the great Academies of Europe. He 
emigrated in the reign of terror, returned home in 1802, 
and was chosen a member of the bureau of longitudes 
in 1803. Died in 1805. 


See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Chabot, sha’bo’, (FRANGots,) a fanatical French 
Jacobin and demagogue, born in Rouergue in 1759, be- 
came a Capuchin monk noted for his vicious morals and 
shabby attire. About 1790 he was deputed to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, in which he acquired influence by 
his audacity and facility of speech. He was one of the 
instigators of the massacres of August and September, 
1792. The adoption of the term “Montagnards” by 
his party is said to have been suggested by him. He 
became obnoxious to Robespierre, by whose orders he 
was executed in 1794. 

See DE BaranrteE, “‘ Histoire de Ja Convention Nationale.” 


Chabot, (Louis FRANGoIS JEAN,) a French general, 
born at Niort in 1757, served in Flanders and La Vendée, 
and became a general of division in 1794. Died in 1837. 

A See J. Ricuarp, “‘ Mémoire biographique sur le Général Chabot,”’ 
1844. 

Chabot, de, deh sh3/bo’,(PHILIPPE,) Comte de Charni, 
(deh sh@r’ne’,) sometimes called “Admiral de Brion,” a 
French general, born of anoble family of Poitou. He was 
a rival of Constable Montmorency, and the head of a party 
at court in the reign of Francis I. He was made prisoner 
at the battle of Pavia in 1525, and succeeded Bonnivet 
(who was killed in that action) as admiral of France. In 
1535 he had the chief command in the war against the 
Duke of Savoy, and was so successful that Turin and 
nearly all Piedmont submitted. The colony of Canada 
was planted under his auspices by Cartier. Died in 1543. 

See Branrémem, “ Vies des grands Capitaines.”’ 


Chabot de ]’Allier, sh’bo/ deh 14’le-4’, (GEORGES 
ANTOINE,) a French jurist, born at Monflucon in 1758. 
He became a member of the Convention in 1794, and 
of the Council of Elders in 1799. Being a member of 
the Tribunat when the treaty of Amiens was announced, 
in 1802, he moved that Bonaparte be appointed consul 
for life. He afterwards served in the legislative body, 
and was chosen a judge in the court of cassation in 1809. 
He wrote an esteemed work “On the Law of Succes- 
sions,” (1804.) Died in 1819. 


See Mou ttn, “ Notice biographique sur Chabot.” 


Chabran, sha’brén’, (JosrrH,) a French general, 
born at Cavaillon in 1763. He fought at Marengo in 
1800, after which he had the command in Piedmont. He 
was created a count in December, 1814. Died in 1843. 

Chabrée, sha’bra’, (DoMINIQUE,) a French botanist, 
born at Geneva, practised medicine at Yverdun about 
1650. He supervised the publication of J. Bauhin’s “ His- 
foxy of Plants,”(1651,) which the author leftin manuscript; 
and fifteen years Jater he published in his own name an 
abridgment of the same, “Stirpium icones et sciagraphia,” 
(1666.) He is supposed to have died in 1667. 

€ha/bri-as, | XaBpiag,| an able Athenian general, who 
first appears in history as the commander of the army 
of Athens at Corinth in 392 B.c. He rendered efficient 
services to Evagoras of Cyprus against the Persians in 
388. In a campaign against Agesilaus in 378 he ac- 
quired celebrity by the invention of a new manceuvre. 
He ordered his men to await the charge of the enemy 
with presented spears, and with the left knee sup- 
ported against the shield. In 376 he gained a decisive 
naval victory over the Spartans at Naxos. In the Social 
war, which began in 357 B.c., he commanded a fleet co- 
operating with an army under Chares. Having exposed 
himself rashly at the siege of Chios, he was killed in the 
same year. 

See Cart REHDANTZ, ‘‘ Vite Iphicratis, Chabrie et Timothei 
Atheniensium,” 1845; PLrutarcn, ‘‘ Life of Phocion ;’? CorNeLius 
Nepos, ‘‘ Chabrias.”’ 

Chabrit, shi’/bre’, (PIERRE,) a French jurist, born 
about 1740, was an advocate in the Parliament of Paris. 
He published a work ‘On the French Monarchy and 
Laws,” (1783,) for which he received from the French 
Academy a prize founded by Valbelle for the most useful 
work. Died in 1785. 

Chabrol de Crouzol, shi/brol’ deh kroo‘zol’, - 
(ANDRE JEAN,) Coun’, a French minister of state, born 
at Riom in 1771, was prefect of the Rhone, at Lyons, 
from 1814 to 1817. He was appointed minister of the 
marine in 1824, and was minister of finances from August, 
1829, ti]l May, 1830. Died in 1836. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Chabrol de Volvic, sha’brol’ deh vol’vék’, (Grt- 
BERT JOSEPH GASPARD,) COUNT’, a French civil officer, 
brother of the preceding, born at Riom in1773. He ac- 
companied the expedition to Egypt in 1798, as a member 
of the commission of arts and sciences. On his return 
he published a volume “On the Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians.” He was appointed in 1812 
prefect of the department of the Seine, and held that im- 
portant office eighteen years, during which he constructed 
in Paris many bridges, markets, churches, schools, and 
the Bourse. Died in 1843. 

See Qu#érArD, ‘‘La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Chabroud, sha’broo’, (CHARLES,) a French lawyer 
and republican, born at Vienne in 1750, was deputed to 
the States-General in 1789. He took an active part in 
the National Assembly, of which he was chosen presi- 
dent in April, 1791. From 1794 to 1797 he was a judge 
of the court of cassation in Paris. Died in 1816. 

Chabry, sha’bre’, (MARC,) a French painter and sculp- 
tor, born at Lyons in 1660, worked with success in his 
native city. The king, after seeing his statue of Hercu- 
les, appointed him his sculptor at Lyons. Died in 1727. 

Chacaton, sha’/k4’tdn’, (JEAN NiIcoLas HENRI,) a 
French painter of history and landscapes, born at Chézy 
in 1813. Among his productions are “The Prisoner cf 
Chillon,” (1835,) and “Souvenirs of Smyrna,” admitted 
into the great Exposition of Paris in 1855. 

Chacon, cha-kdn/, [It. Cracong, ch4-ko/na; Lat. Cra- 
co/Ntus,] (ALONzO,) a Spanish priest, born in the king- 
dom of Granada in 1540, was very learned in ecclesiastical 
history and antiquities. He lived some years in Rome, 
and was apostolic penitentiary under Gregory XITI. 
His principal work is a “History of the Popes and Car- 
dinals,” (1601.) Died in 1599. 


See N. Antonio, ‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Chacon, [Lat. C1aco/ntus,] (PEDRO,) a Spanish 
priest, eminent for his learning, and called “the Varro 
of his age,” was born at Toledo in 1525. He became 
a resident of Rome, and was employed by Gregory XIII. 
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to revise the Bible and the Fathers. He annotated Isi- 
dore, Tertullian, Sallust, Varro, Pliny, etc., and wrote a 
treatise on the Roman manner of reclining at table, (“ De 
Triclinio Romano,”) and other works. His immense eru- 
dition was extolled by Vossius, De Thou, and Casaubon. 
Died in Rome in 1581. 

See Duprn, ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques,”’ etc. 

Chad’er-ton, (LAWRENCr,) D.D., an English divine, 
born in Lancashire in 1546. In 1584 he was chosen first 
master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. He assisted 
in the version of the Bible made by order of James L., 
and wrote a “Treatise on Justification.” Died in 1640. 

See DiLtincHam, “ Vita L. Chadertoni,’’ 1700. 

Chadidscha. See KHADIJAH. 

Chaduc, sha‘diik’, (Louts,) a French antiquary, born 
at Riom in 1560. He formed a collection of two thou- 
sand engraved gems. Died in 1638. 

Chad’wick, (EpwIn,) an English reformer and sta- 
tistician, whose life has been devoted to sanitary reform 
and the prevention of pauperism, was born in the en- 
virons of Manchester in 1801. He removed to London 
in his youth, and became a student in the Inner Temple. 
In 1828 he published in the ‘‘ Westminster Review” an 
important article “On Life Assurance,” and in 1829 in 
the ‘London Review” a paper ‘‘On Preventive Police,” 
which procured him the friendship of Jeremy Bentham. 
He was appointed in 1834 secretary to the poor-law 
commission, and continued in that office until 1847. 
From masses of evidence collected for this commission 
he prepared a “ Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Labouring Population of Great Britain,” (1842,) 
which produced a great sensation. In consequence of 
this sanitary movement a public-health act was passed 

_in 1848, and a general board of health was appointed, 
of which board Mr. Chadwick was a member from 1848 
to 1854. ‘‘No public man of the present day,” says the 
“North British Review,” (1850,) ‘Cis more justly an ob- 
ject of general attention and interest than Edwin Chad- 
wick. It would be difficult to mention another public 
man possessing so pre-eminently the passion and genius 
of rectification.” 

See ‘“‘ Brief Biographies,” by SamMuEL Sites; ‘‘ North British 
Review” for May, 1850. 

Cheerea, kee’re-a, (C. Cassius,) a Roman tribune of 
the preetorian cohort in the reign of Caligula. Having 
been insulted or ridiculed by that tyrant, and perhaps 
impelled by the love of liberty, he formed a conspiracy 
and assassinated Caligula in 41 A.D. Within a few days 
after this event he was executed by Claudius. 

See Tacitus, ‘‘Annales.” 

Cheeremon, ké-ree’mon, [Gr. Xaipjuov; Fr. CHERE- 
MON, ka’ra’mén’,] an Athenian tragic poet, who is sup- 
posed to have flourished between 400 and 350 B.c. He 
imitated the defects of Euripides, and displayed the bad 
taste which belongs to an age of decadence. He excelled 
in the description of sensuous beauty. Fragments of 
his plays have come down to us. 

See Bartscu, “‘De Cheremone, Poeta tragico.’’ , 


Cheeremon, a Stoic philosopher and historian, lived 
in the first century of our era. He was librarian of the 
great Alexandrian Library, and afterwards a preceptor of 
Neroin Rome. His chief work was a “ Sacred and Profane 
History of Egypt,” of which only a fragment is extant. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.’? 

Cheerephon, kér’e-fon, [Gr. Xapedov; Fr. CHERE- 
PHON, ka’ra’fOn’,| a Greek philosopher, born about 480 
B.C., was a friend of Socrates, and is often noticed favour- 
ably in the works of Plato. 

Chafei, (MOHAMMED-BEN-IDRys.) See SHArry-IBN- 
IDREES. 

Chah. See SHAH. 

Chahyn-Gherai. See SHAHEEN. 

Chaillu. See Du Cuatuu. 

Chais, sha, (PIERRE,) a Swiss divine and pulpit orator, 
born at Geneva in 1701, became minister at the Hague 
in 1728. He founded a hospital or almshouse at the 
Hague, and published, besides other works, a ‘“Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament,” (7 vols.,) and “Theology 
of the Bible,” (1752.) Died at the Hague in 1785. 

Chaise, La. See LA CHAISE. 


Chaix d’Est-Ange, shi/da’ténzh’,(Vicror CHarrs,) 
an eloquent French advocate, born at Rheims in 1800, 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1831, 1837, 
and 1844. About the end of 1857 he became procureur- 
général at the imperial court of Paris. 

Chalais, de, PRINCE. See TALLEYRAND, (HENRI Dr.) 

Chalbos, shal’bo’, {FRANGOIS,) a French general, born 
at Cubiéres; died in 1803. 

€hal-gid/I-us, a Platonic philosopher, of whose na- 
tivity and life nothing is known. He is supposed to 
have lived between the beginning of the fourth and the 
end of the sixth century, He produced a Latin version 
of the first part of Plato’s “Timzeus,” with a learned 
commentary on the same, It is doubtful whether he was 
a Christian or a pagan. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.” 

Chalcondylas. See CHALCONDYLES. 

€hal-con/dy-las, [Fr. CHALCONDYLE, kal/kdn‘dél’ | 
(DEMETrRIUS,) a learned Greek, born at Athens about 
1424. Invited by Lorenzo de’ Medici, he went to Flor- 
ence about 1480, and there taught Greek until the death 
of that prince in 1492. He then became professor of 
Greek in Milan, where he died about 1510. ‘The first 
edition of Homer ever printed was edited by Chalcon- 
dylas in 1488. 

See P. Grovio, “ Elogia;” C. F. Borner, ‘ Programma de D, 
Chalcondyle,”? 1711. 

Chalcondyle. See CHALCONDYLAS, 

€hal-con/dy-les or €hal-con/dy-las, (LAoNn/Icus 
or Nicoua/us,) [Gr. Aaovixog or NixoAdog XadKovdvAne, | 
an able Byzantine historian and statesman, was a native 
of Athens, and a relative of Demetrius, noticed above. 
In 1446 he was ambassador from John VII. Palzologus 
to Sultan Murad II. He wrote a ‘‘ History of the Turks 
and of the Byzantine Empire from 1298 to 1463,” which 
is an important work and considered reliable. His name 
is sometimes written CHALCOCONDYLES. 

See Fapricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;?? Von Hammer, “ Histoire 
de l’Empire Ottoman.”’ ; 

Chales. See CHALLES, (CLAUDE F, MILLET DE.) 

Chales. See CHASLES. 

Chalgrin, shal’/gran’, (JEAN FRANCOIS THERESE,) an 
eminent French architect, born in Paris in 1739. Hava 
ing gained the grand prize of the Academy, he went to 
Italy with a royal pension. Among his principal works 
are the College of France, many hétels of Paris, the 
restoration of the Luxembourg Palace, and the ‘Are 
de l’Etoile,” a magnificent triumphal arch at Paris. He 
was a member of the Institute. Died in 1811. 

See Vier, “‘ Notice sur J. F. T. Chalgrin,”’ 1814. 

Chalier, sha’/le-4’, (MARIE JOSEPH,) a violent French 
Jacobin, born near Suza, Piedmont, in 1747. He was a 
merchant in Lyons when the Revolution began. He 
became the leader of the Jacobins of that city, and a fa- 
natical admirer of Marat. A plot which he had formed 
to massacre the arzstocrats having been detected, he was 
guillotined at Lyons in 1793. 

See TuteErs, “ Histoire de la Révolution.’’ 

Chalkhill, chauk’il, (JoHN,) the supposed author of a 
pastoral poem published in 1683 by Izaak Walton, with 
the title of ‘“‘Thealma and Clearchus.” Some critics 
believe this work was. written by Walton, as his state- 
ment respecting the authorship is not supported by other 
evidence. 

Chalkley, chauk’le, (THOMAS,) a minister of the So- 

ciety of Friends, born in London in 1675, removed to 
Pennsylvania about 1700. He resided at Frankford, 
near Philadelphia. While on a religious visit to the 
West Indies, he died in Tortola about 1742, leaving an 
interesting journal of his life, which was published in 
1747. 
’Gnallamel, sh#la/mél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE MARIE Av- 
GUSTIN,) a French /ttérateur, born in Paris in 1818, 
published “A Summer in Spain,” (1843,) a “ Popular 
History of France, the Revolution, and Napoleon,” 
(1851,) and other works. 

Challan, sha’16n’,(ANTOINE DIDIER JEAN BAPTISTE,) 
a French lawyer, born at Meulan in 1754. He was 
elected to the Council of Five Hundred in 1798, was 
president of the Tribunat in 1802, and served in the 
legislative body from 1807 to 1814. He was the author 
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or rédacteur of the act-by which the latter declared that 
Bonaparte was deposed in 1814. Died in 1831. 

Challe, shal, (CHARLES MICHEL ANGE,) a painter 
and architect, born in Paris in 1718. He became pro- 
fessor of perspective in the Academy, (1753,) and de- 
signer for the cabinet of the king. His fine taste and 
skill in antiqie monuments procured for him also the 
direction of public festivals. Died in 1778. 

Challes, de, deh shal, (CLAUDE FRANGoIS MILLIET,) 
a French mathematician, born at Chambéry in 1621, was 
professor of mathematics in the Jesuits’ College at Lyons. 
His principal work is a ‘‘ Course of Mathematics,” (1674,) 
which was highly prized at the time. Died in 1678. 

See Morerl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Chal/lis, (Rev. JAMeEs,) an English divine, born in 
1803, became professor of astronomy in the University 
of Cambridge about 1836. He published a work entitled 
“Creation in Plan and Progress,” (1861.) 

Chal’/lon-er, (RICHARD,) an English Catholic writer, 
born at Lewes, Sussex, in 1691. He was made coadjutor 
to Petre, the titular Bishop of London, in 1741, and suc- 
ceeded him in 1758. He wrote a “Church History,” 
the “Grounds of the Old Religion,” and other works 
against the Protestants. Died in 1781. 

See J. BaRnarp, ‘* Life of R. Challoner,” 1784. 

Chalmel, shal’mél’, (JEAN Louts,) a French repub- 
lican and historian, born at Tours in 1756; died in 1820. 

Chalmers, chal/merz or chaw’merz, (ALEXANDER,) a 
British editor and critic, born at Aberdeenin 1759. About 
1778 he came to London, where he wrote for literary 
periodicals, and edited the “Spectator,” “Tatler,” and 
various other works. His edition of Shakspeare (1809) 
is commended. He edited a ‘General Biographical 
Dictionary,” (32 vols., 1812-17.) Died in 1834. 

See “Gentleman’s Magazine’? for February, 1835; CHAMBERS, 
** Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’’ (Supplement.) 

Chalmers, (GEORGE,) a Scottish writer and lawyer, 
born at Fochabers in 1742. He resided many years in 
London, and was a clerk of the board of trade from 1786 
until his death. He wrote ‘ Political Annals of the United 
Colonies,” a “ Life of Mary Queen of Scots,” and various 
other works. He devoted many years to a great topo- 
graphical and historical account of Great Britain, called 
“ Caledonia,” (1807-24,) which is said to be more elabo- 
rate and copious than any work on British history or 
antiquities which ever came from one author. (“London 
Quarterly Review” for November, 1810.) Died in 1825. 

See CuamBers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Chal/mers, {Scottish pron. chaw’merz,| (Rev. THo- 
MAS,) the most eminent Scottish divine of the present 
century, was born at Anstruther, in Fifeshire, on the 
17th of March, 1780. He was a son of John Chalmers, a 
dyer, ship-owner, and general merchant. He entered the 
University of Saint Andrew’s in 1791, and acquired great 
proficiency in mathematics, which was his favourite sci- 
ence. Even after he had been enrolled as a student of 
divinity, (1795,) he gave more attention to geometry than 
to theology. He was licensed as a minister of the Scot- 
tish Church in 1799; after which he passed two winters 
in attending the lectures of Dugald Stewart, Robison, 
Playfair, and Hope in Edinburgh. At this time his thirst 
for literary distinction was greater than his interest in 
vital religion. In the autumn of 1802 he became assistant 
professor of mathematics at Saint Andrew’s, and “ threw 
himself into the duties of the mathematical classes,” says 
Mr. Hanna, “ with all the fervour of an overflowing enthu- 
siasm.” He was ordained minister of Kilmany in 1803. 

In 1807 he published an “Inquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of the National Resources,” which was received 
with favour, and in 1809 became a contributor to the 
“Edinburgh Encyclopeedia,” for which he wrote an ex- 
cellent article ““On Christianity.” About this time a 
great change was effected in his spiritual life, and in his 
religious principles, which had been anti-Evangelical. 
He married Miss Grace Pratt in 1812. Having acquired 
a wide reputation for eloquence and wisdom, he was 
elected minister of the Tron Church in Glasgow, to which 
he removed in 1815. In 1816 he delivered, on Astronomy 
in its Connection with Religion, a series of discourses, 
which were greatly admired. They were published in 
1817, and ran through nine editions within the first year. 


“To this day,” says his biographer, “they command a 
larger sale than any other portion of Dr. Chalmers’s writ- 
ings.” He became the most celebrated pulpit orator 
of Scotland, or probably of Great Britain, during the 
eight years which he passed in Glasgow. He appears to 
have wisely estimated the popular applause which he so 
largely shared, the dangers of which he thus described : 
“There is a far-sounding popularity, which is a most 
worthless article, . . . which, by elevating man above 
his fellows, places him in a region of desolation, where 
he stands a conspicuous mark for the shafts of malice, 
and envy, and detraction,—a popularity which, with its 
head among storms and its feet on the treacherous 
quicksands, has nothing to lull the agonies of its totter- 
ing existence but the hosannas of a drivelling generation.” 
In 1819 he was translated to the parish of Saint John’s, 
Glasgow. He accepted in 1823 the chair of moral philo- 
sophy at Saint Andrew’s, where he remained about five 
years. From 1828 to 1843 he was professor of theology 
in the University of Edinburgh. During this period he 
produced many important works, among which are his 
“ Political Economy,” (1832,) and the Bridgewater treat- 
ise “On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man,” (1833.) Dr. Chal- 
mers was the principal chief of the “‘ Evangelical” party 
in the controversy which resulted in the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland in 1843. He and his friends 
then seceded from the Established Church, and organized 
what is known as the “Free Church.” He was a cor- 
responding member of the French Institute. Died in 
Edinburgh in May, 1847. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of his Life and Writings,”’ 4 vols., 1850-52, pub- 
lished by his son-in-law, Mr. Hanna, who has also edited his posthu- 
mous works ; FRANCIS WAYLAND, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Christian La- 
bours of Thomas Chalmers ;” “‘ North British Review’’ for August, 
1847, February, 1848, May, 1852, and November, 1856; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for October, 1832; ‘London Quarterly Review’’ for Oc- 
tober, 1852; ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for May, 1853; “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for August, 1847, and July, 1852; Rev. RoBErRT STEEL, 
‘Burning and Shining Lights.” i 

Chal’on, (ALFRED EDWARD,) an English portrait and 
historical painter of the present century. He painted 
the portrait of Lady Russell, and designed some of the 
figures of Finden’s “Gallery of the Graces,’”’ (London, 
1832.) He has also designed illustrations for the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Chal’on or Char’lon, (JOHN JAMES,) an English 
painter of genre, brother of the preceding, born about 
1785; died in 1854. 

Chal’on-er, (EDWARD,) D.D., son of Sir Thomas, 
born at Chiswick in 1590, became chaplain to James L., 
and principal of Alban Hall, Oxford. Died in 1625. 

Chaloner, (JAMES,) a brother of the preceding, wrote 
a “Description of the Isle of Man.” He was a member 
of the Long Parliament, and one of the judges who tried 
Charles I. Died in 1661. 

Chaloner, (THOMAS,) a brother of Edward and James, 
noticed above, became a member of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and sat as judge in the trial of Charles I. At the 
restoration (1660) he was excepted as a regicide from 
the amnesty, and escaped to Holland, where he died, it 
is supposed, about 1662. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Chaloner, (Sir THoMAS,) an eminent English states- 
man and author, born in London about 1515. About 
1541 he accompanied Charles V. in his disastrous expe- 
dition against Algiers, and nearly perished by shipwreck. 
For his gallant conduct at Musselburgh in 1547 he was 
knighted. Soon after the accession of Elizabeth (1558) 
he was employed with credit as ambassador to Ferdinand 
I. of Germany, and a few years later became minister at 
the court of Spain. He wrote, in Latin, a work “On 
the Right Ordering of the English Commonwealth,” and 
some Latin verses. Died in 1565. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Chaloner, (Sir THomas,) a son of the preceding, and 
father of Edward, James, and Thomas, noticed above, 
was born in 1559. He became a favourite of James L., 
who appointed him, in 1603, director of the education 
and household of Prince Henry, which position he held 
until the death of Henry. He was author of a treatise 
on the virtue of Nitre. Died in 1615. 
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Chalotais, de la, deh 1% shi/lo’ta’, (Lours RENE de 
Caradeuc, deh ka’ra’duk’,) a French lawyer and magis- 
trate, born at Rennes in 1701, became attorney-general 
at that place. He contributed to the suppression of the 
Jesuits by a compte-rendu which he read before the par- 
liament at Rennes in 1761. It produced much excitement. 
For his part in a quarrel between the court and parliament 
he was imprisoned in 1765, and, after a long and famous 
trial, was exiled to Saintes. He wrote an “ Essay on 
National Education,” which was praised by Voltaire and 
Grimm. Died in 1785. 

Chalvet, sh4l’va’, [| Lat. CALVEN’TIUS,] (MATHIEU,) 
a French scholar, born in Auvergne in 1528, produced 
a translation of Seneca. Died in 1607. 

Chalybaeus. See CHALYBAUS. 

Chalybdus or Chalybaeus, K4-le-ba’us, (HEINRICH 
Morttz,) a German philosopher, born at Pfaffroda, in 
Saxony, in 1796. He published in 1836 a “History of 
the Development of Speculative Philosophy from Kant 
to Hegel,” which was well received. In 1839 he became 
professor of philosophy in the University of Kiel. His 
principal work is a “System of Speculative Ethics, or 
Philosophy of the Family, of the State, and of Morality 
as connected with Religion,” (1850, 2 vols.) 

Cham. See Ham. 

Chambard, shén’bar’, (Louis LEoPoLD,) a French 
sculptor, born at Saint-Amour (Jura) about 1812, gained 
the grand prize in 1837. Among his works are ‘A Girl 
listening to the Murmur of a Shell,” and a “Cupid 
Chained,” (1857.) 

Chambarlhac, de, deh shén’barlak’, (JEAN JACQUES 
VITAL,) a French general, born in 1754; died in 1826. 

Cham/ber, (JOHN,) an English physician, who prac- 
tised in London about 1520. He became physician to 
Henry VIII., and was one of the founders of the College 
of Physicians. Died in 1549. 

Chamberet, shén’bra’, (JEAN BAPrisreE,).a French 
medical writer, born at Limoges in 1779. He was one 
of the editors of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Medical Sciences,” 
and of the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique.” 

Chamberlain. See CHAMBERLEN, (HUGH.) 

Chamberlain or Chamberlayne, cham’ ber-lin, 
(ROBERT,) an English poet, wrote epigrams, comedies, 
pastorals, etc. Died in 1637. 

Chamberlain or Chamberlayne, (WILLIAM,) an 
English poet and physician, born in Dorsetshire in 1619. 
He wrote ‘“ Love’s Victory,” a tragi-comedy, (1658,) and 
“Pharronida, a Heroic Poem,” (1659.) Southey calls 
him ‘a poet who has told an interesting story in uncouth 
rhymes, and mingles sublimity of thought and beauty 
of expression with the quaintest conceits and most 
awkward inversions.” Died in 1689. 

See CampBELL, “‘ Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Chamberlaine or Chamberlayne, cham/ber-lin, 
(EDWARD,) an English writer, born in Gloucestershire 
in 1616, was tutor to the Duke of Grafton. He wrote, 
besides other works, “The Present State of England,” 
(1668,) partly statistical, (often reprinted.) Died in 
1703. 

Chamberlaine, (JoHN,) F.R.S., a son of the preced- 
ing, was an excellent linguist. He translated several 
works from the Dutch and French, among others, “The 
Lives of French Philosophers,” by Fontenelle; and he 
continued the publication of his father’s work, above 
named. Died in 1723. 

Chamberlayne. 
BERLAINE. 

Cham/’ber-len or Chamberlain, (HucH,) an Eng- 
lish physician, born in 1664, was the inventor of an 
obstetric forceps, and practised in London with success. 
He was noted for his skill as an accoucheur. He wrote 
several treatises, one of which is named “Practice of 
Physic.” Died in 1728. 

Cham/bers, (Davin,) a Scottish historian, born about 
1530. He was an adherent of Queen Mary, who in 1564 
created him a privy councillor and lord of session, with 
the title of Lord Ormond. About 1568 he was removed 
from office, and retired to France, where he published, in 
French, a “ History of the Kings of France, England, and 
Scotland,” and a few other works. Died in 1592. 

-See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


See CHAMBERLAIN and CHAM- 


Cham/bers, (EPHRAIM,) the author of Chambers’s 
“ Cyclopedia,” was born at Kendal, in England. He 
served an apprenticeship with Senex, a globe-maker of 
London. In 1728 he produced the first edition of his 
“ Cyclopedia,” in two volumes, which was very success- 
ful and speedily procured hima Fellowship in the Royal 
Society. It was the most complete and extensive work 
of the kind that had appeared, and suggested the idea 
of the great French ‘“ Encyclopédie” of Diderot. The 
most of the articles were written by the editor himself, 
who was a learned and very industrious compiler. The 
sixth edition was enlarged by Dr. Rees, (1785,) who also 
made Chambers’s work the basis of a more extensive one, 
called ‘‘ Rees’s Cyclopzdia.” Died in 1740. 

Chambers, (GrEorGE,) an English painter, who ex- 
celled in marine views, was born at Whitby about 1780. 
Having learned the trade of house-painter, he went to 
London, where he worked seven years on Horner’s 
Panorama of London. He painted battle-scenes, which 
were much admired, and was appointed. marine painter 
to William IV. and to his queen. Among his works is 
the “Bombardment of Algiers in 1816.” Died in 1840. 

Chambers, (RoBERT,) LL.D., a well-known Scottish 
writer and publisher, born at Peebles in 1802. He be- 
came in his youth a bookseller in Edinburgh, and pub- 
lished, in 1824, ‘Traditions of Edinburgh,” which was 
followed by several popular works on Scottish history. 
In 1832 he entered into partnership with his brother 
William in the publication of ‘The Edinburgh Journal,” 
(published weekly,) which was very successful. (See 
CHAMBERS, WILLIAM, 2d.) They subsequently issued 
popular books, entitled ‘‘Information for the People,” 
“ Chambers’s Miscellany,” “‘ Papers for the People,” etc. 
Nearly two hundred thousand copies of “ Information for 
the People” have been sold in England and the United 
States. Robert published a valuable ‘‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” with portraits, (1835.) He 
was principal editor of the “‘ Cyclopzedia of English Lit- 
erature: Selections from the Works of English Authors, 
connected by a Critical and Biographical History,” 
(1844,) which obtained a large circulation. Died in 1871. 

Chambers, (Sir RoBERT,) an eminent English lawyer, 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1737. In 1762 he suc- 
ceeded Sir William Blackstone as Vinerian professor of 
law at Oxford. He was appointed a judge of the supreme 
court of judicature in Bengal in 1774, and chief justice 
of the same in 1791. He returned home in 1799, and 
died in 1803. 

Chambers, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent architect, of 
Scottish descent, born at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1726. 
At an early age he settled in London, where he was suc- 
cessful in his profession. George III., who had received 
lessons in drawing from Chambers, employed him to lay 
out the royal gardens at Kew. His principal works are 
Somerset House, in London, Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, 
and the Marquis of Abercorn’s mansion, near Edinburgh. 
The first of these, begun about 1775, is greatly admired. 
He published a ‘‘ Treatise on Civil Architecture,” (1759,) 
which, says Horace Walpole, “‘is the most sensible book 
ever written on that science,” and a “Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening,” (1774.) Died in 1796. 

See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ March, 1796. 

Chambers, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish editor, brother 
of Robert Chambers, noticed above, distinguished for 
successful enterprise in the publication of cheap and useful 
literature, was born at Peebles in 1800. In 1830 he pro- 
duced “The Book of Scotland,” a description of the 
customs, laws, and institutions of that country. In 1832 
William and Robert Chambers began to edit “ Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal,” which obtained a circulation 
of fifty thousand in 1834. Having entered into partner- 
ship, they established a publishing-house, which has 
become one of the most extensive in Scotland. They 
have compiled and published numerous works which 
are well adapted to the wants of the masses. (See 
CHAMBERS, Ropert.) Among the most important of 
their recent publications is “Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
for the People,” begun in 1859 and completed in 1868. 
William is the author of a volume called ‘Things as 
they are in America.” In 1865 he was made lord pro- 
vost of Edinburgh. 
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Chambert, shén’bair’, (GERMAIN,) a French en- 
graver, born in Languedoc in 1784; died in 1821. 

Chambolle, shén‘bol’, (ADOLPHE,) a French jour- 
nalist, born at La Chataigneraye in 1802, was chief editor 
of the “ Siecle” from 1837 to 1848. He was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1838, and to the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies of 1848. Having voted against 
President Napoleon, he was exiled for a few months in 
1852. 

Chambon, shén’bén’, (ANTOINE BENof?,) a French 
republican, who was deputed from Correéze to the Con- 
vention in 1792. He was one of the proscribed Girond- 
ists who escaped from the Convention on the 31st of May, 
1793. Having been declared a traitor by the terrorists, 
he was arrested near Lubersac, and executed, in 1793. 

Chambon de Montaux, shén’bdn’ deh mdn’to’, 
(Nico.as,) a French physician, and mayor of Paris, was 
born at Brevannes, in Champagne, in 1748. Before the 
Revolution he had been first physician of the army, and 
inspector-general of the military hospitals. Having be- 
come a politician, and a moderate partisan of the new 
régime, he was elected mayor of Paris in place of Pétion 
in the autumn of 1792. He resigned his office early in 
1793. He published numerous medical treatises, and 
wrote articles for the ‘Encyclopédie Méthodique.” 
Died in 1826. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Chambord, Comrr. See BORDEAUX, DUC DE. 

Chambray, de, deh shdn’brd’, (GroRGES,) MAR- 
quis, a French officer and historian, born in Paris in 1783, 
served in several campaigns in Germany, and in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, when he was taken prisoner 
at Wilna. He returned to France in 1815, and, having 
been made maréchal-de-camp, he retired from service 
about 1830. He published an important work, entitled a 
“ History of the Expedition to Russia,” (1833,) which 
was received with great favour in France and foreign 
countries. Died about 1850. 

See Raymonp-BorbDEauvx, “ Notice biographique sur le Général 
de Chambray,”’ 1850. 

Chambray, de, (JACQUES FRANGOIS,) born at Evreux, 
in France, in 1687, became grand-cross of the order of 
Saint John, and commandant of the troops of Malta. He 
was one of the ablest naval officers of his time, and often 
fought against the Turks and Algerines. Died in 1756. 

See HeENNEQuIN, ‘‘ Biographie maritime.” 

Chambray or Chambrai, de, (ROLAND FREARD,) 
SIEUR, a learned French artist and writer on art, born at 
Mans. He translated into French Palladio’s work on 
Architecture, and published a “Comparison between 
Ancient and Modern Architecture,” (1650,) which had 
great success. Died in 1676. 

See BLonbrAu, ‘‘ Les Hommes illustres de Maine.” 

Chambre, de la, deh 1% shénbr, (Marin Cureau— 
kii’ro’,) a French physician and philosophic writer, born 
at Mans in 1594. Having gained a brilliant reputation 
by his talents and attainments, he was chosen in 1635 a 
member of the French Academy. He was afterwards 
physician to Lauis XIV., who often consulted him in 
physiognomy. He published, besides other works, a 
very successful one, called “*The Characters of the 
Passions,” (5 vols., 1640-62,) and another entitled “The 
Art of Judging Men,” (1659.) Died about 1670. 

Chambure, de, deh shén’biir’, (AUGUSTE Lepelle- 
tier—leh-pél‘te-a’,) a French officer, noted for his daring 
actions, was born at Vitteaux in 1789; died in 1832. 

Chamfort, shén’for’, (SEBASTIEN RocH NICOLAS,) 
a successful and satirical French author, born near Cler- 
mont in Auvergne in 1741, lived mostly in Paris. In 
1769 his “Eloge” on Moliére gained the prize of the 
French Academy. About 1776 he published a “ Drama- 
tic Dictionary,” and a tragedy named “Mustapha and 
Zéangir,” which was performed with applause before the 
court. His eulogy on La Fontaine gained a prize for 
which La Harpe competed. He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1781, and soon after was appointed 
reader or secretary to Madame Elizabeth, the king’s sister. 
He favoured the Revolution in its first stages, and was a 
personal and political friend of Mirabeau, who addressed 
a series of letters to him. In 1790 he commenced a large 
collection or book called “Tableaux of the Revolution,” 
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and was chosen librarian of the National Library. Having 
been arrested in the reign of terror, he died in 1794, 
after having failed in an attempt tocommit suicide. His 
“Maxims and Thoughts” is part of an unfinished work 
which Ginguené thinks would have placed him among 
the great painters of manners. Mirabeau called him 
une téte électrique. 

See Gincuen#, “ Vie et Ecrits de Chamfort,” prefixed to an edi- 
tion of his works, 4 vols., 1795; AuGuts, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de 
Chamfort,”” prefixed to his collected works, 5 vols., 1825; ARSENE 
Houssaye, ‘* Philosophers and Actresses,” vol, ii. ; ‘* Fraser’s Maga- 
zine”’ for September, 1852. 

Chamier, sha’me-a’, (DANIEL,) a French Protestant 
theologian, born at Montélimart about 1570, was a very 
learned and staunch champion of his creed. After preach- 
ing some years at Montpellier, he became professor of 
theology at Montauban in 1612. He was killed in the 
civil war at the siege of Montauban in 1621. He had 
written several polemical works, and, according to Va- 
rillas, was the chief édacteur of the edict of Nantes. His 
learning excited the admiration of Scaliger. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of D. Chamier, Minister of the Reformed Church,”’ 
ete., London, 1852; Bayre, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” 
MM. Haaa, “La France protestante.” 

Cham ‘ier, (FREDERICK,) an English novelist, born in 
London in 1796. He wrote several popular novels, 
among which are “ Ben Brace,” (1835,) “The Arethusa,” 
(1836,) and ‘Trevor Hastings,” (1841.) Died in 1870. 

Chamillard, shi’me’y&r’, (MICHEL,) a French min- 
ister of state, born in 1651. He was appointed controller- 
general of finances in 1699, when his modesty prompted 
him to decline the honour; but Louis XIV. urged him, 
saying, ‘I will second you.” In 1701 he became min- 
ister of war, probably through the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon. He proved to be incompetent for that 
office, and was driven by the force of public opinion to 
resign the ministry of finances in 1708, and that of war 
in 1709. Died in 1721, 

See Sarnt-Srimon, ‘‘ Mémoires.” : 

Chamillart, sha/me’yar’, or Chamillard,(ET1ENNr,) 
a French Jesuit and antiquary, born at Bourges in 1656, 
edited Prudentius “ad usum Delphini.” Died in 1730. 

See Morénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Chamilly, de, deh sh&’me’ye’, (No£L BoutTon,) 
Margulis, an able French general, born at Chamilly in 
1636. After passing through all the grades, he greatly 
distinguished himself in 1675 by the defence of Grave, 
the siege of which lasted four months. He surrendered 
at last to the Prince of Orange. In 1703 he obtained a 
marshal’s baton. Certain love-letters addressed to him 
by a Portuguese nun added to his celebrity, and were 
often printed. (See ALCAFORADA.) Died in 1715. 

His brother H&rarp, Count de Chamilly, served 
under the Prince of Condé in many campaigns, and be- 
came lieutenant-general. Died in 1673. 

See Saint-Srmon, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Chamisso, von, fon sha’me’so’, (ADELBERT,) or more 
properly Louis CHARLES ADELAIDE DE CHAMISSO, a 
popular poet and naturalist, was born in Champagne, in 
France, in 1781. About 1790 he emigrated with the 
family to Berlin, where he became a page to the Queen 
of Prussia, and made himself master of the German lan- 
guage, in which his works are written. Having served 
several years in the Prussian army, he quitted the pro- 
fession of arms about 1808, and applied himself to natu- 
ral sciences. He wrote numerous popular lyric poems, 
and “ Peter Schlemihl,” (1814,) a singular and interesting 
story of a man who lost his shadow. In 1814 he was se- 
lected by Count Romanzoff to accompany, as naturalist, 
a scientific expedition round the world, of which he wrote 
a valuable account, “Observations during a Voyage round 
the World,” (1827.) He was a member of the Academy 
| of Sciences of Berlin, and author of a “Survey of the 
Plants of Northern Germany,” (1827.) Died in 1838. 


See J. E. Hirzic, “Leben and Briefe von A. v. Chamisso,”’ 2 
vols., 1839; Amprk, article in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes”’ for 
May 15, 1840; Qu#RaARD, ‘La France Littéraire,”’ (Supplément ;) 
LonGFEtiow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”’ ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1846. 


Chamorin, sh4/mo’ran’, (VirAL JoacHIM,) BARON; 
a French general, born at Bonnelles (Seine-et-Oise) im 


1773. He had two horses killed under him at Marengo 
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in 1800. As major he made the campaigns of 1805, 06, 
and ’o7, and distinguished himself at Jena and Eylau. 
He became general of brigade in 1811, and was killed 
at Campo-Mayor, in Spain, the same year. 

See “‘ Notice historique sur le Général Chamorin,’’ Paris, 1844. 

Chamorro, cha-mor’ro, (FRUTO,) a Central American 
statesman and general, born at Guatemala in 1806, was 
elected supreme director, or president, in 1853. Died 
in 1855. 

Chamousset, de, deh sh3’moo’sd’, (CLAUDE HuM- 
BERT PIARRON,) CHEVALIER, 1 Frenchman, noted for 
practical philanthropy, was born in Paris in 1717. He 
turned his house into a hospital for the poor, for whose 
benefit he employed physicians, and was instrumental 
in reforming the public hospital, (Hétel-Dieu.) He wrote 
several humanitarian treatises, first proposed fire-insu- 
rance companies, and became intendant-general of the 
military hospitals. Died in 1773. 

Champagne, shén’paii’, (JEAN BAPYISTE,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Brussels in 1643, was a nephew and 
pupil of Philippe, noticed below, whom he assisted in 
many works at Paris. He was employed by Louis XIV. 
at Versailles. Died in 1688. 


See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 


Champagne, (JEAN FRANCOIS,) a French professor, 
born at Semur in 1751. He was principal of the Col- 
lege of Louis le Grand, in Paris, for about fifteen years, 
beginning in 1791. A translation of Aristotle’s ‘* Politics” 
opened to him the Institute in 1797. Died in 1813. 

Champagne, de, deh shén’pafi’, or Champaigne, 
sh6n’pafi’, (PHILIPPE,) an eminent Flemish painter of 
history, born at Brussels in 1602, was a pupil of Fou- 
quieres. At the aye of nineteen he went to Paris, where 
he was instructed by Nicholas Poussin, became painter 
to the queen, Anne of Austria, and acquired a high 
reputation. He worked with great facility, and adorned 
the royal palaces and the churches of Paris with many 
works, of which a “Mary Magdalene in the House of 
Simon the Pharisee” is one of the best. He made 
excellent portraits of Louis XIII., Cardinal Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and others. Died in 1674. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc.; F#LIBIEN, 
* Entretiens sur les plus célébres Peintres.”’ 

Champagne, de, (THIBAUD.) See THIBAUD. 

Champagney, de, deh shén’pan’yd’, (FREDERIC Per- 
renot—pa‘reh-no’,) a Flemish statesman, a younger 
brother of Cardinal Granvelle, was born about 1530. 
He was appointed Governor of Antwerp, and head of 
the Council of Finance in Flanders. Died in 1595. 

See Mor tery, ‘‘ United Netherlands,”’ vol. i. chap. i. e¢ seg. 

Champagny, de, deh shén’pan’ye’, (FRANGoIS Jo- 
SEPH MARIE THERESE,) CouNT, born at Vienna in 
1804, was a son of the Duc de Cadore. He is, or was, 
attached to the political and religious school of Monta- 
lembert, and has contributed to the ‘ Correspondant” 
and other periodicals. His chief work is a ‘‘ History of 
the Ceesars,” (1843.) 

Champagny, de, (JEAN BApriste Nompére—ndon’- 
pair’,) Duc de Cadore, (k@’dor’,) a French courtier and 
negotiator, was born in 1756. He was deputed by the 
noblesse of Forez to the States-General in 1789, and, 
uniting with the Tiers-Etat, became a prominent and mo- 
derate member of the National Assembly. As chairman 
of the marine committee, he rendered valuable services in 
1790 and 1791. Having passed several years in private, 
he became in 1800 councillor of state, and in 1801 ambas- 
sador to Vienna. He gained the favour of Napoleon by 
his address in negotiation and his pliability of character. 
In 1804 he was appointed minister of the interior, count 
of the empire, and grand officer of the legion of honour. 
-He succeeded Talleyrand as minister of foreign affairs 
in 1807, and the next year was made Ducde Cadore. In 
the campaign of 1809 he attended Bonaparte in Austria, 
and negotiated the treaty of Vienna. He ceased to be 
foreign minister in 1811. During the absence of the 
emperor in 1812 and 1813, he was secretary of state. In 
1819, after passing a few years in private life, he was 
restored to the Chamber of Peers, where he voted with 
the Right Centre. Died in 1834. 


See his “‘Souvenirs,’”’ 1846; ‘‘ Mémoires de Mirabeau;”? “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 


Champaigne. See CHAMPAGNE, tread 

Champe, champ, (JOHN,) an American officer, noted 
for his daring attempt to capture the traitor Arnold, was 
born in Loudon county, Virginia, about 1752. In 1780 
he was sent by Washington to New York, in the guise 
of a deserter, for the purpose of bringing off Arnold in 
time, if possible, to save André. He formed a plan to 
seize him while walking in his garden, and drag him as a 
drunken soldier, between two men, toa boat on the Hud- 
son. The plan failedin consequence of Arnold’s moving 
his quarters the day preceding. Died about 1795. 

Champeaux, de, deh shén’po’, [Lat. CAMPELLEN/- 
sts,] (GUILLAUME,) a celebrated French professor and 
scholastic philosopher, born at Champeaux. He taught 
rhetoric, logic, etc., in Paris, with great success, but was 
eclipsed by his pupil Abelard, who became his rival. In 
1113 he became Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. He died 
in 1121, and left some works on theology. 


. See B. Haurtau, “De la Philosophie scolastique ;”’ ‘* Histoire 
Littéraire de France.”’ 


Champein, shén’pan’, (STANISLAS,) a French com- 
poser, born at Marseilles in 1753. He composed suc- 
cessful operas. Died in 1830. 

Champfleury, sh6n’fuh‘re’, the assumed name of 
JuLes FLEurRY, (zhiil fluh’re’,).a French writer of fiction, 
born at Laon in 1821. He has published several dramas 
and many novels, among which we may name “Les 
Bourgeois de Molinchart.” 

Champier, shén’pe-a’, (SYMPHORIEN,) an eminent 
French physician, born in the Lyonnais in 1472. Having 
graduated as M.D., he settled at Lyons, where he founded 
a medical college and other useful institutions. He 
received or assumed the title of physician to Louis 
XII., and wrote many works on medicine and history, of 
which the former are the best, especially his “ Hortus 
Gallicus.” Died in 1539. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;’’ “ Biographie Médicale.” 

Champigny, de, deh shén’pén’ye’, (JEAN,) a French 
littérateur, published a ‘ History of England,” (1777,) 
and several other historical works, and_ translated 
Schlegel’s ‘History of Danish Kings.” Died about 
1787. 

iChacpin, shén’pan’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French 
landscape-painter, born at Sceaux, near Paris, in 1796. 
He executed numerous fine lithographs, and paintings in 
water-colours. In conjunction with Regnier, he published 
“The Homes of Celebrated Persons,” illustrated. 

Cham/pi-on, (ANTHONY,) an English writer, born at 
Croydon in 1724-25. He was elected to Parliament in 
1754, and again in 1761. A volume of his Miscelanies, 
in prose and verse, was published by his friend Lord 
Lyttleton in 1801. Died in 1801. 

Champion, shén’pe-bn’, (EDME,) a French philan- 
thropist, born in Yonne in 1764; died in 1852. 

See C. L. Cuassin, “Ta Légende historique du Petit Manteau 
Bleu,” (ze. E. Champion,) 1852. 

Champion de Pontalier, shén’pe-dn’ deh pdn’ta’- 
le-4’, (FRANGOTS,) a French priest, born at Rennes in 
1731, resided in Paris and Orléans. He wrote, besides 
other works, “‘ Pious Readings, adapted to all States,” 
(4 vols., 1804,) which is said to be excellent. Died in 1812. 

His brother, CHARLES FRANGOIS CHAMPION DE Ni- 
lon, (ne’14N’,) born in 1724, was professor of theology at 
the Jesuits’ College of La Fleche. He wrote an approved 
catechism, and a few other works. Died in 1794. 

Championnet, shén’pe-o’nd’, (JEAN ErrenNg,) an 
able French general, born at Valence in 1762. About 
1790 he obtained command of a battalion, and, having 
distinguished himself in the Palatinate in 1793, he was 
made general of division. From 1794 to 1797 he took 
part in the principal actions on the Lower Rhine. In 
1798 he obtained the chief command of the army sent 
to defend the Roman republic against Naples. Having 
defeated General Mack, he entered Naples in triumph in 
January, 1799, and organized the Parthenopean repub- 
lic. In August he succeeded Joubert as commander of 
the army of Italy, and was defeated by a superior force 
of Austrians at Genola in November. He died of an 
epidemic in December, 1799, or January, 1800. 


See “Victoires et Conquétes des Francais ;” CHATEAUNEUF, 
“Histoire du Général Championnet,” 1806; Henrr Dourivve, 
‘Histoire de Championnet,”’ 1839. 
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Championniére, shén’pe’o’ne-air’, (PAUL Lucas,) a 
French jurist, born at Nantes in 1798; died in 1851. 

Champlain, sham’plan’, [Fr. pron. shén‘plan’,] 
(SAMUEL,) the founder of Quebec, and first Governor of 
Canada, was born at Brouage, in France. For his services 
in the navy in the war against the Spaniards he was pen- 
sioned by Henry IV., under whose auspices he made 
his first voyage to Canada in 1603. Renewing the en- 
terprise in 1608, he ascended the Saint Lawrence to the 
site of Quebec, where he planted a colony. In 1610 he 
discovered the lake which bears his name, and spent 
several ensuing years in fostering the fur-trade and in 
exploring the region of the great lakes. In 1620 he was 
appointed Governor of Canada. The English captured 
Quebec about 1628, but restored it to the French soon 
after the treaty of peace which was made in 1629 or 
1630. Champlain returned to Quebec in 1633, and died 
there in 1635. History represents himas brave, honour- 
able, and capable. He wrote several narratives of his 
voyages and discoveries, which were published in 1632. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale; CHARLEvoIx, “ Histoire 
de la Nouvelle France.” 

Champmeslé, shén’mi’4’, (MartrE Desmares— 
da’mar’,) a popular French actress, born at Rouen in 1644. 
She acted in Paris with great success from 1670 to 1698, 
and is said to have created many ré/es, among which were 
Berenice, Iphigenia, Monimia,-and Medea. Her features 
were radiant with sensibility, and her voice excelled in 
the expression of pathos. She was very intimate with 
the poet Racine. Died in 1698. 

Champmeslé, de, deh shén’m4‘l4’, (CHARLES Che- 
villet—sheh‘ve’ld’,) Sirur, the husband of Marie Des- 
mares, noticed above, was an actor of moderate ability, 
and author of several dramas, of which “ Crispin Cheva- 
lier’ is called the best. Died in 1701. 

Champollion, sham-pol/le-on, [Fr. pron. shén/po’- 
le-6N’,| (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a French savant and linguist, 
celebrated as the interpreter of the symbols by which 
ancient Egypt sought to eternize its annals and its in- 
stitutions, was born at Figeac, in the department of 
Lot, in December, 1791. In 1807 he went to Paris, 
where he studied Oriental languages and antiquities. 
He was appointed assistant professor of history in the 
Academy of Grenoble in 1809, and then began his re- 
searches into the history and language of ancient Egypt. 
In 1812 he became principal professor of history at 
Grenoble. He published in 1814 a “Geographical De- 
scription of Egypt under the Pharaohs.” From the 
inscriptions of the famous Rosetta stone he derived a 
key to the hieroglyphic writing, and discovered that the 
symbols are occasionally used as phonetic signs, and 
each phonetic sign represents the initial sound of the 
object signified by the hieroglyphic. Thus, the mouth is 
the sign of 7, because in Coptic the mouth is called Ro. 
Having obtained the equivalents of twenty-one letters 
of the Greek alphabet, he announced his discovery to 
the Academy of Inscriptions in 1822. It produced a 
great sensation, and its importance was highly ap- 
preciated. In 1824 he published a “ Précis du Systéme 
hiéroglyphique des anciens Egyptiens,” (“Summary of 
the Hieroglyphic System of the Ancient Egyptians,”) in 
which he proves that the phonetic alphabet was used in 
the royal legends of all epochs and is the key to the 
whole hieroglyphic system. In 1826 he was appointed 
director of the Royal Egyptian Museum of Paris, and in 
1828 was employed at the expense of the government in an 
expedition to Egypt, whose monuments he explored for 
sixteen months in company with Rosellini, who was sent 
by the Duke of Tuscany. He was admitted into the 
Institute (Academy of Inscriptions) in 1830, and a chair 
of Egyptian antiquities was founded for him in the Col- 
lege of France. He died in March, 1832, while preparing 
to publish the results of his researches in Egypt. This 
great work, in which Rosellini co-operated, has since 
appeared, with the title of “Monuments of Egypt and 
Nubia, considered in Relation to History, Religion, etc.,” 
1835-45.) Among his most important productions are 
an “ Egyptian Grammar” and a ‘ Hieroglyphic Diction- 
ary,” (published since his death,) which are said to place 
him in the highest rank of Egyptologists, But little pro- 
gress has been made in this department of learning since 


the death of Champollion. The English claim that his 
great discovery was anticipated by Dr. Young, but admit 
that the crude notions of Young were corrected by the 
French savant. Chevalier Bunsen has written in favour 
of Champollion, and calls his discovery of the Egyptian 
alphabet the greatest discovery of the century. 

See SILVESTRE DE Sacy, ‘‘ Notice sur Champollion lue 4 Ja Séance 
publique de l’Institut,’’ 1833; RoseLiini, ‘“Tributo di Ricono- 
scenza alla Memoria di G. F. Champoliion,”’ 1832. 

Champollion-Figeac, shén’po’le-dn/ fe’zhak’, (JEAN 
JacQuEs,) a French linguist and antiquary, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Figeac in 1778. He became in 
his youth professor of Greek at Grenoble, and published, 
in 1807, “ Antiquities of Grenoble.” His “‘ Annales des 
Lagides” (“Chronicles of the Greek Kings of Egypt”) 
obtained a prize from the Institute in 1819. From 1828 
to 1848 he was keeper of the manuscripts of the Royal 
Library, in Paris. He publisheda “Treatise on Archeo- 
logy,” (1843,) and various other works, and edited sev- 
eral posthumous works of his brother. From 1849 he 
was librarian to Napoleon III. Died in May, 1867. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Champs. See DESCHAMPS, 

Chancel. See LA GRANGE, (JOSEPH DE CHANCEL.) 

Chan/cel-lor, (RICHARD,) an English navigator, who 
made an exploring voyage to the White Sea in 1553. 
He was drowned on the coast of Scotland in 1556. ; 

Chandieu, shén‘de-uh’, or Sadeel, sa’dal’, (ANTOINE 
LA ROCHE,) an eminent Protestant minister, born in the 
Maconnais, in France, about 1534. He began to preach 
in Paris at the age of twenty, and became noted for his 
zeal and eloquence. He officiated in the army of Henry 
IV. in 1587, and became professor of Hebrew at Geneva 
in 1589. Died in 1591. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? J. Lecrius, 
‘Vita A. Sadeelis,’’ prefixed to his works. 

Chand/ler, (ABIEL,) a Boston merchant, born in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, about 1778. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1806. Died in 1851. He bequeathed fifty 
thousand dollars to Dartmouth College for founding a 
scientific department of instruction, and the remainder of 
his estate to the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane. 

Chand/ler, (EDWARD,) D.D., an English bishop, born 
in Dublin. He was nominated to the see of Lichfield in 
1717, and translated to Durham in 1730. He published 
a learned “ Defence of Christianity from the Prophecies 
of the Old Testament,” (1725.) Died in 1750. 

Chandler, (ELIZABETH MARGARET,) an American 
poetess and philanthropist, born near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in 1807. She wrote ‘‘ The Slave-Ship,” and other 
poems on moral and religious subjects. Died in Michi- 
gan in 1834. A volume of her poems, with a memoir of 
her life, appeared in 1836. 

See Griswotp’s “ Female Poets of America.”’ 

Chandler, (Mary,) an English poetess, born in Wilt- 
shire in 1687, became a resident of Bath. She published 
a“ Description of Bath,” and other poems. Died in 1745. 

See Cipper’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ etc. 

Chandler, (RICHARD,) D.D., an English antiquary 
and writer of travels, born at Elson, in Hampshire, in 
1738. In 1764, as an agent of the Dilettanti Society, he 
visited and explored Asia Minor and Greece in company 
with the artists Revett and Pars. The results of their 
enterprise appeared in “Ionian Antiquities, or Ruins of 
Famous Buildings in Ionia,” (1769.) He afterwards pub- 
lished “Travels in Asia Minor,” (1775,) and “Travels 
in Greece,” (1776,) which are highly esteemed, and other 
works. He became rector of Tylehurst in 1800, and 
died in 1810. 

See WALCKENAER, ‘‘Vies de plusieurs Personnes célébres ;” 
Erscu und Gruper, ‘t Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Chandler, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an eminent English dis- 
senting minister, born at Hungerford in 1693. In 1716 
he became pastor of a Presbyterian church at Peckham. 
He afterwards removed to London, where he preached 
many years at the Old Jewry, and gained a wide reputa- 
tion by his religious writings. His “Critical History of 
the Life of David” (1766) is regarded by some as his 
best work, Died in 1766. 


See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” 
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Chandler, (THomMAs BrapBury,) an Episcopal cler- 
gyman and writer, born at Woodstock, Connecticut, in 
1726, preached at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Having 
joined the royalist party in the Revolution, he retired 
for safety to England in 1775, but returned to his former 
post in 1785. Died in 1790. 

Chan/dogs, (JOHN,) after the Black Prince, the most 
famous English captain of his time, was lieutenant-gen- 
eral of all the provinces of France which were subject 
to the English. In 1364 he gained a decisive victory 
over Du Guesclin at Auray. Chandos and the Black 
Prince defeated the same able general at Navarette in 
1366. He was killed in battle at Leusac in 1369. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Chan/dra, [common Hindoo pron. chitn’dra or chiin’- 
der,| called also So’ma, in Hindoo mythology, the god 
or regent of the moon. He is usually represented as 
riding in a car drawn by antelopes, (or an antelope,) his 
head being adorned with a crescent. 

See Moor, ‘* Hindu Pantheon ;?? Coteman, ‘‘ Hindu Mythology.” 

Chandragupta or Chandragoupta. See SANDRO- 
COTTUS. 

Chanfary. See SHANFAREE. 

Changarnier, shén’gar‘ne-a’, (NICOLAS ANNE THEO- 
DULE,) a celebrated French general, was born at Autun 
in 1793. He distinguished himself as lieutenant in Spain 
in 1823, and joined the expedition to Algeria in 1830, with 
the rank of captain. After several remarkable exploits 
in Africa, he was made a colonel in 1838, and a maréchal- 
de-camp in 1840. He was wounded near Médeah in 1841, 
and for his important services in the expedition to the 
mountains of Ouarencenis he was raised to the rank of 
general of division in 1843. In 1847 he was appointed 
by the Duc d’Aumale commander of the division of 
Algiers. He returned to France soon after the revo- 
lution of 1848, and was nominated minister to Berlin, 
but was detained at Paris by the dangers that menaced 
the government, and in May went to Algeria as Governor- 
General in place of Cavaignac. Before the end of 1848 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the national 
guard of Paris, and of the first military division. He 
acquired great political influence, and strenuously sup- 
ported the administration of Louis Napoleon in 1849 
and 1850. He is said to have been opposed to the re- 
publican form of government, or, at least, to a French 
republic. In January, 1851, he was deprived of the 
command of the army by Napoleon, who appears to 
have regarded him as his rival. His efforts and designs 
to support the National Assembly were defeated by 
the coup a@’état of December 2, 1851. He was arrested on 
that day, and exiled in January, 1852, since which he has 
resided mostly in Belgium. 

See ‘f Le Général Changarnier,’”’ Paris, 1848; LAMARTINE, “‘ His- 
toire de Ja Révolution de 1848 ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Changeux, shén’zhuh’, (PIERRE JACQUES,) a French 
savant, born at Orléans in 1740. He cultivated the exact 
sciences, made improvements in the barometer, and wrote 
numerous works, of which the most remarkable is an 
ingenious “ Treatise on Extremes, or Elements of the 
Science of Reality,” (2 vols., 1767.) Died in 1800. 

Chan/ning, (EDWARD TyrkREL,) an American scholar 
and writer, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1790, 
graduated at Harvard. He studied law with his brother, 
Francis D. Channing. About 1815 he aided to found 
the “North American Review,” which he edited for a 
short time in 1819 and to which he contributed many 
critical and biographical articles. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and oratory in Harvard University in 
the latter year, and continued to fill this position about 
thirty-two years, with much ability. Died in 1856. 

Channing, (WALTER,) an American physician, brother 
of the preceding, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1786. 
He entered Harvard in 1804, graduated as M.D, in the 
University of Pennsylvania, studied afterwards in Edin- 
burgh, and began to practise in Boston in 1812. He was 
professor of obstetrics and medical jurisprudence at Har- 
vard from 1815 to 1854. He published ‘“ Etherization 
in Childbirth,” (1848,) ‘* Miscellaneous Poems,” (1851,) 
and other works. 

Channing, (WILLIAM ELLERY,) D.D., a distinguished 
Unitarian divine, and one of the most eloquent writers 


America has produced, was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, April 7, 1780. Both his parents are said to 
have possessed rare moral worth as well as superior 
intellectual powers, and the early influences of his home 
appear to have been eminently favourable to the de- 
velopment of that delicacy, purity, and elevation of sen- 
timent which formed sane the most striking feature 
of his character. Even as a child he was remarkable 
for a certain moral dignity which caused his playfellows 
always to look up to him with respect. Before he had 
completed his thirteenth year, his father died. The im- 
pression made upon his mind by this solemn event, 
strengthened as it was by the influence of a ‘ revival” 
which occurred about the same time, may be said to 
mark the commencement of his religious life. In 1794 
he entered Harvard, where he was distinguished for 
his varied acquirements as well as for the versatility of 
his powers. At his graduation, the English oration, 
regarded as the highest honour, was assigned to him, 
His effort on this occasion was brilliantly successful, 
and was received by the audience with enthusiastic and 
tumultuous acclamation. 

The range of Channing’s studies was very extensive. 
His mind, indeed, was powerfully attracted by every form 
of moral beauty or moral grandeur, wherever found, 
—whether in the stern virtue of the Stoics, the Jofty 
and heroic morality of Fichte, or the divine purity and 
sublime simplicity of the teachings of the gospel. His 
favourite poets were Shakspeare and Wordsworth, He 
appears especially to have sympathized with the power 
of the latter poet to detect beauty in the simplest of 
Nature’s works, and to recognize greatness under every 
disguise and in the lowliest situations. 

Soon after leaving college, he accepted an invitation 
to become tutor in a family residing in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. He seems to have been very painfully impressed 
with what he saw of slavery, and declared in a letter 
that this alone would prevent him from ever settling in 
the South. During this period his views of the great 
importance of religion appear to have acquired addi- 
tional distinctness and force; for he says, in one of his 
letters, ‘‘ Religion is the only treasure worth pursuing. I 
consider the man who recommends it to society as more 
useful than the greatest sage and patriot who adorns 
the page of history.” In the same letter he says, also, 
“T long most earnestly to be such a minister as Féne- 
lon describes.” The foregoing sentences seem clearly 
to indicate the purpose of his life. In July, 1800, he 
returned to Newport. The vessel in which he sailed was 
damp and leaky, and manned by a drunken captain and 
crew. From the exposure and hardships of that voyage 
may be dated that permanent physical derangement with 
which the remainder of his life was one long unceasing 
struggle. Having pursued his studies for more than a 
year at Newport, he removed in the beginning of 1802 
to Cambridge. While here, he filled the office of regent 
in the college, carrying on at the same time his theolo- 
gical studies. He was installed in the Federal Street 
Church in Boston in 1803. At what time he definitely 
adopted the theological views which he subsequently 
taught, it is impossible to say: there is but little ques- 
tion, however, that they were developed gradually, 
through years of examination and reflection. On one 
point, indeed, we are not left in doubt; for he expressly 
tells us that he was “never in any sense a Trinitarian.” 

His first efforts as a preacher attracted much attention ; 
and it was not long before he was generally acknowledged 
to be the most eloquent minister and most influential 
leader among the Unitarians. In 1814 he delivered a 
discourse on the fall of Napoleon, and “the goodness 
of God in delivering the Christian world from military 
despotism,” which is regarded as among the most splen- 
did of all his efforts as a pulpit orator. The same year 
he was married to Miss Gibbs, of Newport. In 1820 
he received from Harvard College the degree of doctor 
of divinity. At the request of his friends, who were 
anxious that he should have some respite from his ar- 
duous and unremitting labours, he sailed for Europe in 
1822; and after making in England many interesting 
acquaintances, among whom were Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, and visiting France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
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he returned home in the autumn of 1823. Coleridge said 
of him, “He has the love of wisdom, and the wisdom 
of love.” Dr, Channing took a deep interest in every 
enterprise having for its object the relief of suffering or 
the promotion of knowledge and virtue among mankind. 
He gave his earnest sympathy and support to the peace- 
movement inaugurated by Noah (afterwards Doctor) 
Worcester, and in 1816 preached a sermon on war be- 
fore the Convention of the Congregational ministers of 
Massachusetts. It was published and extensively cir- 
culated, and contributed much to prepare the way for 
the formation of peace societies in different parts of the 
United States. He did not, however, take the ground 
of absolute non-resistance; he did not maintain that 
war could be wholly dispensed with, in the present con- 
dition of the world ; but he believed that by dissipating 
the false ideas of national glory which now prevail,—by 
enlightening and elevating the minds of the people,—wars 
must of necessity become less and less frequent as well 
as less cruel. 

In 1828 he published, in the “Christian Examiner,” 
“Remarks on the Life and Character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” Probably none of his writings has contributed 
so much as this to spread his fame to every part of the 
civilized world. His lectures on “ Self-Culture” and on 
the “ Elevation of the Labouring Classes” had an exten- 
sive circulation, and were republished in England. Dr. 
Channing sympathized deeply with the temperance cause 
and with the anti-slavery movement. Having visited 
the West Indies for his health in the autumn of 1830, 
he remained there until the following spring, and during 
this period he commenced a work on slavery, which was 
published some years later. In 1837 he addressed a 
public letter to Henry Clay against the annexation of 
Texas, the acquisition of which was earnestly advocated 
by many Southern politicians on the ground that it 
would afford fresh territory for the extension of slavery. 
His last public address was delivered, August 1, 1842, 
at Lennox, Massachusetts, in commemoration of the 
abolition of slavery in the British West Indies. He died 
the 2d of October of the same year. He was buried at 
Mount Auburn, where his grave is marked by a monu- 
ment designed by his friend Washington Allston. 

As a writer, Dr. Channing’s merits are of a very high 
order. His style, always clear, forcible, and elegant, not 
unfrequently rises into a strain of lofty and spirit-stirring 
eloquence. A critic in “Fraser’s Magazine” remarks, 
“Channing is unquestionably the finest writer of the age. 
From his writings may be extracted some of the richest 
poetry and richest conceptions, clothed in language, un- 
fortunately for our literature, too little studied in the 
day in which we live.” Among his theological discourses, 
his lecture on the “‘ Evidences of Christianity,” delivered 
at Harvard in 1821, is perhaps the most remarkable. 
It would, we think, be difficult to point out anything 
more admirable on the same subject in the whole com- 
pass of English literature. Of his character as a man 
there can be among candid judges but one opinion. A 
writer, well qualified to form a just estimate of his rare 
qualities, observes, ‘‘ Perhaps that which gives the high- 
est idea of his character was the fact that he occupied a 
constantly growing place in your respect as you knew 
him more intimately. . . . His writings were not excep- 
tions to his life, but the natural, unforced, and often inci- 
dental expression of his ordinary state of mind. His 
common conversation was more genial and varied, but 
it was pitched on the same moral key with his writings. 
. . . His life was a public one; but he had no sensitive- 
ness to public opinion so far as it affected himself. I do 
not believe there is a line in all his writings which ever 
received a different colouring from any thought of its 
influence on his own reputation. . . . He wrote, not for 
himself, but as one dedicated to truth.” (See Letter from 
Dr. Peabody, in Sprague’s “Annals of the American 
Pulpit,” vol. viii. pp. 376-378.) One of the most beau- 
tiful and admirable traits in Dr. Channing’s character 
was his anxiety not to allow the spirit of controversy or 
pride of opinion to hinder in any way the reception of 
new truth. For this reason he not only avoided contro- 
versy as much as possible, lest it might in some sense 
“commit” him to the support of certain opinions, but 
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he was most anxious to avoid that personal influence 
(whether arising from his acknowledged intellectual 
power, or from his superior power of expression) which 
might interfere with the perfect freedom of those with 
whom he conversed. He desired, not that they should 
adopt his thoughts and convictions, but be true to their own. 
So great was his sense of the sacredness of the human 
heart and conscience, that he would not willingly force 
them, even with the gentle force of irresistible persuasion, 
For illustrations of his extraordinary gentleness, fairness, 
and magnanimity towards those who were opposed to 
him, the reader is referred to the ‘‘ Memoir,” by his 
nephew, (vol. ii. pp. 38-90.) 

In addition to his merits as a writer and orator, Dr. 
Channing is said to have possessed rare taste and judg- 
ment in regard to works of art. Washington Allston 
once said that he valued no one’s opinions of his pictures 
so much as Dr. Channing’s. 

Channing’s collected works have been published in six 
12mo vols., (Boston, 1846,) and republished in London, 
in crown 8vo, (1855.) Several of his essays and other 
writings have been translated into French and German. 
A notice of Dr. Channing, from the eloquent pen of M. 
Laboulaye, appeared in the “Journal des Débats” in 
1852. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence and Manuscripts,’? by his nephew, the Rev 
Witiram H. CHANNING, Boston, 1848; SPRAGUE, ‘‘ Annals of the 
American Unitarian Pulpit,” 1 vol. 8vo, New York, 1865; also 
“North American Review” for October, 1835, (by ALEXANDER H. 
Everert;) ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’? for May and September, 1838, 
(vols. xvii. and xviti.;) ‘‘Channing, sa Vie et ses CEuvres, avec une 
Préface de M. Charles de Rémusat,’”’ Paris, 1857; “‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for January, 1840 ; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for January, 
1849, vol. ].; GrrswoLp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.” 

Channing, (WILLIAM HENnry,) an eloquent Unitarian 
minister, a nephew of William Ellery Channing, and a 
son of Francis D. Channing, was born in Boston in 1810. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1829, after which 
he studied divinity. He officiated as minister in New 
York City, Cincinnati, Boston, and Liverpool, England. 
He contributed articles to the “ Christian Examiner,” 
the “ North American Review,” and other periodicals. 
Among his works are a “Memoir of William Ellery 
Channing,” (3 vols., 1848,) and a work ‘On the Chris- 
tian Church and Social Reform.” 

Chantal, de, deh sh6n’t&l’, (JEANNE FRANCOISE F're- 
miot—freh-me-o’,) a French lady, and a saint of the 
Roman Church, born at Dijon in 1572, became the wife 
of Baron de Chantal. She founded and superintended 
many convents of the order of Visitation, between 1610 
and 1630. Died in 1641. Her son was the father of 
Madame de Sévigné. 

See Braurits, ‘‘ Vie de J. F. Fremiot de Chantal,’’ 1752; Mau- 
PAS bu Tour, ‘‘ Viede J. F. Fremiot de Chantal,” 1753; JANNART, 
‘‘Abrégé de la Vie de Sainte-Chantal,” 1752; MARSOLLIER, “ Vie 
de la Mére de Chantal,” 1715; Witt1am H. Coomsgs, “‘ History of 
the Life of S. J. F. Chantal,” 2 vols., 1830. 

Chanteclair, de, deh shént’klar’, [Lat. CANTOCLA’- 
RUS, | (CHARLES,) a French jurist and distinguished Latin 
scholar, died in Paris in 1620. 

Chantelauze, de, deh shént’/léz’, (JEAN CLAUDE 
BALTHAZAR VICTOR,) a French politician, born at Mont- 
brison (Loire) in 1787. He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1827, and in May, 1830, was appointed 
keeper of the seals, or minister of justice. Having 
shared with Polignac the responsibility of the measures 
which provoked the revolution of 1830, he was tried b 
the peers and sentenced to imprisonment for life. He 
was released by the king about 1838. 

See Lamartine, “ Histoire de la Restauration.” 

Chantereau-Lefebvre, shént’rd’ leh-févr’, (Louts,) 
a learned French antiquary, born in Paris in 1588, wrote 
on the genealogy of the house of Lorraine. Died in 1658. 

Chantonay, de, deh shén’to’nd’, (THOMAS PERRE- 
NOT,) a courtier, born at Besancon in 1514, was a son of 
Chancellor Granvelle. He was sent as ambassador by 
Philip II. of Spain to Paris, in order to watch the designs 
of Catherine de Médicis. Supported by the Guises, he 
assumed the part of a minister of state at the French 
court, Catherine requested that he should be recalled, 
(1563 ;) but he remained two years longer. Died in 1575- 

See Sismonnpl, ‘‘ Histoire des Francais.” 
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Chantreau, shan’tro’, (PIERRE NICOLAS,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1741. Besides other works, 
he published a Spanish-French Grammar, and “The 
Science of History,” (1803,) containing directions for the 
study of history. Died in 1808. 

Chan/trey, (Sir Francts,) an eminent English sculp- 
tor, born at Norton, Derbyshire, in 1782. Having learned 
the trade of carver in Sheffield, he went to London about 
1804, and became a sculptor. Nollekens was among the 
first to recognize his merit and to promote his success, 
which soon became brilliant, especially in portraits and 
monumental sculpture. In 1816 he was chosen an asso- 
ciate, and in 1818 a member, of the Royal Academy. He 
visited Italy in 1819. He was knighted about 1836. 
Among his most admired works are a bronze statue of 
William Pitt, London; a statue of Bishop Heber, at 
Calcutta ; of Canning, at Liverpool ; of Washington, at 
Boston, Massachusetts; and ‘‘The Sleeping Children,” 
in Lichfield Cathedral. His busts of eminent contem- 
poraries are very numerous. He died in 1841, leaving 
a wife, but no children. . 

See GrorGe Jones, ‘‘ Life of F. Chantrey,” 1850; Joun Hot- 
LAND, ‘‘Memorials of Sir F. Chantrey,’’ 1851; ‘‘Men I have 
known,”? by WILLIAM JERDAN, 1866; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
April, 1850. 

Chanut, sh@’nii’, (PIERRE,) an able French diploma- 
tist, born at Riom in 1600, was a friend of Descartes. 
Died in 1662. 

Chanvalon, de, deh shén’va’ldn’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
THIBAUT,) a French savant, born at Martinique about 
1725, was educated in Paris, by Jussieu, Réaumur, etc. 
He published in 1763 a description of his native island, 
entitled “‘ Voyage a la Martinique.” Died in 1785. 

Chao-Hao. See Suao-Hao. 

Chao-Kang. See SHaAo-KANG. 

€ha/os, [Gr. Xéoc,| a name originally applied to the 
infinite void which the ancients supposed to have ex- 
isted before the creation of the world. Ovid represents 
it as a confused heterogeneous mass, containing the 
primitive elements out of which all the subsequent ma- 
terial creations were formed. According to Hesiod, 
Chaos was the parent of Erebus and Nox. Some of 
the poets personified Chaos as the monarch or ruler of 
the primeval void. 

Chapelain, shap’lan’, (ANDRE,) a French priest of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, wrote “De Arte 
amatoria.”’ 

Chapelain, (JEAN,) a French poet and critic, born in 
Paris in 1595. He was one of a small company of 
literati who in 1635 organized themselves under the 
auspices of Richelieu with the title of the ‘‘ French Acad- 
emy.”” The Dictionary of the Academy was planned by 
him. He was regarded as an oracle in the literary world. 
His epic poem “La Pucelle” was extolled in advance as 
the greatest triumph of human genius; but its glory 
quickly faded under the sarcastic wit and ridicule of 
Boileau, and it sank into merited neglect. ‘He began 
by being the oracle of authors,” says Voltaire, “and 
ended by being their shame.” Died in 1674. 

See VoLTarre, “ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 


Chapelier, le, leh sh4p‘le-4’, (Isaac RENE Gul,) an 
eminent French lawyer, born at Rennes in 1754, was 
deputed to the States-General in 1789. He was among 
the ablest orators of this body, in which he often pre- 
sided. As a member and reporter of the committee on 
the first constitution, he drafted the decree which abol- 
ished nobility. His political affinities were with the 
Feuillants, or the friends of the constitution. He was 
condemned to death on a charge of having conspired in 
favour of royalty, and executed in 1794. 

Chapelle, sha’pél’, (CLAUDE EMMANUEL Luillier— 
lii-e’ye-a’,) a witty French versifier, born at Chapelle, 
near Paris, in 1626. Gassendi, who frequented his father’s 
house, gave him lessons in philosophy, to which Moliére, 
the future dramatic poet, was admitted. Chapelle is said 
to have aided Moliére, Racine, and Boileau in the compo- 
sition of their poems. He wrote some pieces of verse 
which were much admired. He was one of a famous 
supper-party of Auteuil who, after copious potations, 
moralized so eloquently on the miseries of life that they 
resolved to take their quietus at the bottom of the river. 
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They were diverted from the instant execution of that 
purpose by Moliére’s suggestion that broad daylight 
should shine upon and witness so noble an action. “Died 
in 1686. 

See VotrarrgE, “‘Siécle de Louis XIV;’? D’ALEMBERT, “Eloge 
de Chapelle.” 

Chapelle, La. See La CHAPELLE. 

Chaperon, shap’rén’, (Nicoxas,) a skilful French 
engraver, born at Chateaudun in 1596. He went to 
Rome, where he etched the pictures in the Vatican 
which are known by the name of the “ Bible of Raphael.” 
These engravings (fifty-two in number) were published 
in 1638, and are called good copies. He afterwards 
worked in Paris, where he died in 1647. 

Cha/’pin, (CALVIN,) D.D., an American divine, for 
upwards of thirty years secretary to the American Board 
of Missions, born at Springfield, Massachusetts, about 
1764; died at Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1851. He 
was a zealous advocate of temperance, and author of an 
essay recommending the substitution of water for wine 
in the Lord’s Supper. 

Chapin, (EDWIN HuBBELL,) D.D., an American Uni- 
versalist divine and distinguished orator, was born in 
Washington county, New York, in 1814. He preached 
for several years at Charlestown, near Boston, and about 
1848 removed to the city of New York. As a popular 
and eloquent preacher he is unrivalled among the min- 
isters of his own denomination, and has few if any su- 
periors among those of any class in our country. He 
has also the reputation of being one of the ablest and 
most attractive lecturers in the United States. He has 
published, besides several volumes of sermons and 
discourses, ‘The Crown of Thorns,” and “ Humanity 
in the City,” (1854.) 

See ‘Golden Age of American Oratory,’ by E. G. PARKER, Bos- 
ton, 1857. 

Chapin, (STEPHEN,) an American Baptist minister, 
born in Milford, Massachusetts, in 1778, graduated at 
Harvard in 1804. He was president of Columbian Col- 
lege, at Washington, from 1828 to 1841. Died in 1845. 

Chapin, (WILLIAM,) an American teacher of the 
blind, born in Philadelphia in 1802. He became prin- 
cipal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind in 
1849. 

Chap’lin, (JEREMIAH,) an American Baptist minister, 
born at Rowley, Massachusetts, in 1776. He was presi- 
dent of Waterville College, Maine, from 1820 till 1832. 
Died in 1841. 

Chapman, chap/mAn, (?) (FREDERICK HENRY,) a 
Swedish vice-admiral and skilful naval architect, born in 
1721. He published a “Treatise on Naval Architec- 
ture,” (1775,) which was translated into many languages. 
Gustavus III. appointed him to direct the construction 
of vessels for his navy. Died in 1808. 

See HaListroem, ‘‘ Minne ofver F. H. Chapman, 


Chap/man, (GEORGE,) an English dramatic poet, and 
the earliest English translator of Homer, was bornin 1557, 
at what place is not known. Having become a resident 
of London, and an author by profession, he enjoyed 
the society and friendship of Spenser and Shakspeare. 
His most memorable production is the translation of 
Homer into English verse. The “Iliad” appeared in 
1598, the ‘“‘ Odyssey” in 1614. These versions were ad- 
mired by Dr. Johnson, Pope, and Coleridge. ‘A daring, 
fiery spirit,” says Pope, ‘‘animates his translation, which 
is something like what one might imagine Homer to have 
written before he had arrived at years of discretion.” 
He wrote many comedies and tragedies, which are now 
forgotten. ‘The drama,” says Campbell, ‘owes him 
very little.” ‘‘ His ‘Bussy d’Amboise’ is a piece of frigid 
atrocity.” Died in London in 1634. 

See Cipper, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,” etc.; ‘‘Minor Elizabethan 
Dramatists,”’ in the “Atlantic Monthly” for December, 1867; “‘ Re- 
trospective Review”’ for 1821, vol. iv. 

Chapman, (GEORGE,) a Scottish school-master, born 
at Alvah in 1723, taught in Dalkeith and Dumfries, and 
wrote a “Treatise on Education,” which was often re- 
printed. Died in 1806. : 

See a ‘Sketch of the Life of G. Chapman,’? London, 1808. 

Chapman, (JOHN,) a learned English divine, born in 
1704. He published a work called “‘ Eusebius,” (1739,) 
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in answer to Morgan and Tindal. In 1741 he became 
Archdeacon of Sudbury. He subsequently published 
numerous sermons, several antiquarian treatises, and a 
letter to Dr. Middleton, (1744,) in which he corrected 
some errors committed by that author in his “ Life of 
Cicero.” Died in 1784. Z 

Chapman, (JoHN GApsBy,) an American painter, 
born in Alexandria, Virginia. He became a resident of 
Rome about 1848, before which date he had painted 
“The Baptism of Pocahontas” for the Rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington. He has also published a “ Draw- 
ing-Book” of great merit. 

See TucKERMAN, “ Book of the Artists.’’ 


Chapman, (NATHANIEL,) an American physician, 
born in Fairfax county, Virginia, in 1780, graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1800. He began to 
practise in Philadelphia in 1804, and obtained the chair 
of materia medica in the University of Pennsylvania in 
1813. In 1816 he was appointed professor of the theory 
and practice of medicine in the same institution. He 
published, besides other works, “Elements of Thera- 
peutics and Materia Medica.” He was president of 
the American Philosophical Society from 1846 until his 
death. He died January 1, 1853. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘“‘American Medical Biography ;” ‘‘ Discourse 
commemorative of Nathaniel Chapman,”’ by Dr. S. Jackson, 1854. 

Chapman, (THoMAs,) an English scholar, born in 
Durham county in 1717, became master of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, in 1746. He published an “ Essay 
on the Roman Senate,” (1750.) Died in 1760. 

Chapone, sha-pon’, (HESTER,) an English authoress 
of great merit, born in Northamptonshire in 1727, was 
the daughter of Thomas Mulso. In 1760 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Chapone, who died ten months after the 
union. She was the intimate friend of Elizabeth Carter 
and Mrs. Montague. She contributed to the ‘“‘ Adven- 
turer” the story of “ Fidelia,” (1753,) and wrote an “Ode 
to Peace,” and other admired poems. Her “Letters 
on the Improvement of the Mind” (1773) are highly 
esteemed. She also published “ Miscellanies in Prose 
and Verse,” and a few other works. Died in r8o1. 

See Mrs. Erwoop, “‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England 
from the Commencement of the Last Century,” 1843. 

Chapour, (a king of Persia.) See SApor. 

Chappe, shap, (CLAUDE,) an inventor of a telegraph, 
born at Brfilon, in France, in 1763, was a nephew of 
Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche. In 1791 he conceived the 
project of communicating with his absent friends by 
means of signals. In 1792 he presented to the National 
Assembly a machine which he called a ¢elegraph, which 
was tried with success between Paris and Lille, where 
a dispatch was transmitted through forty-eight leagues 
in thirteen minutes and forty seconds. The importance 
of the invention was immediately recognized, and the 
telegraph soon came into general use. Chappe is re- 
garded as the first who operated successfully with the 
telegraph, although the idea did not originate with him. 
Died in 1805. 

Chappe d’Auteroche, shap dit’rosh’, (JEAN,) ABBE, 
a French astronomer, born at Mauriac in 1722. In 1760 
the Academy of Sciences, of which he was a member, 
sent him to Tobolsk to observe the transit of Venus 
which occurred in June 6, 1761. On his return he pub- 
lished a “Narrative of his Journey in Siberia.” He 
went to California to observe another transit of Venus, 
and died there in 1769. 

Chap’pel, (WILLIAM,) a learned English divine, born 
in Nottinghamshire in 1582, became provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1637, and Bishop of Cork in 1638. 
He published “The Use of the Holy Scripture,” (1653,) 
and other works, and was one of those to whom “The 
Whole Duty of Man” has been ascribed. Died in 1649. 

See ‘‘ Vita seipso conscripta,’’ (Autobiography,) 1715. 

Chap-pe/low, (LEONARD,) an eminent English Ori- 
entalist, born in 1683, became professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge in 1720, and promoted the study of Oriental 
literature in England. Among his works are “Ele- 
ments of the Arabic Language,” and a translation of 
the “Traveller,” an Arabic poem. Died in 1768. 

Chappuzeau, sh4p’pii’z0’, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss Z/Héva- 
teur, born at Geneva about 1625; died in 1701. 
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Chapsal, shap’s4l’, (C. P.,) a French grammarian, 
born about 1790, published ‘Lessons of Logical Analy- 
sis,” (14th edit., 1842,) and a “New French Grammar,” 
in which he was aided by M. Noél. The latter work is 
said to have made the fortune of the authors. 

Chaptal, shap’tal’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) Comte de 
Chanteloup, (shéNt’loo’,) a distinguished French che- 
mist and statesman, born at Nogaret (Lozere) in June, 
1756. Having graduated as a physician at Montpellier 
in 1777, he went to Paris, where he pursued the study of 
chemistry and other sciences. In 1781 he was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Montpellier, where he at the 
same time rendered valuable services to the state by the 
manufacture of certain chemicals for which France had 
previously been indebted to foreigners. He favoured 
the popular cause in the Revolution, but was imprisoned 
by the dominant party in 1793. After a brief detention, 
he was called to Paris by the government to superintend 
the manufacture of saltpetre, in which he was very suc- 
cessful. About 1796 he became a member of the Insti- 
tute, just founded. Bonaparte appointed him a council- 
lor of state in 1800, and minister of the interior in 1801. 
It is said that this department was never administered 
more efficiently for the prosperity of France than during 
the four years of Chaptal’s ministry. In 1805 he was 
made grand officer of the legion of honour, and a senator. 
A few years later he became a count. He opposed the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and retired from public 
service in 1815, but was restored to the Chamber of 
Peers in 1819. In 1806 he had published ‘ Chemistry 
applied to the Arts,” (“La Chimie appliqué aux Arts,”) 
an excellent work, which was translated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe and is still much consulted. He also 
wrote “Elements of Chemistry,” a ‘Treatise on the 
Culture of the Vine and the Art of making Wine,” and 
other works. Died in Paris in 1832. 

See Fiourens, “ Eloge historique de Chaptal,”’ 1835; J. S. Jutta- 
FonTENELLE, “‘ Floge de J. A. Chaptal,’? 1833; Turrs, “‘ Histoire 
du Consulat et de ]’Empire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Chapuis, sh#’pii-e’, (GABRIEL,) a French writer, born 
at Amboise in 1546. He succeeded Belleforest as his- 
toriographer of France, and in 1596 became Spanish 
interpreter tothe king. He translated from the Spanish 
into French “Amadis de Gaul,” and other works. Died 
in I6rt. 

Chapus, sh2’piis’, (EUGENE,) a French writer on hunt- 
ing, horse-racing, etc., was born in Paris about 1800. 
Among his works are “ The Turf,” (1853,) and ‘Le Sport 
a Paris,” (1854.) 

Chapuys de Montlaville, sh#’pii-e’ deh mdn12’vél’, 
(BENofr MARIE Louts,) a French writer, born at Tournus 
in 1801. He was a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from 1832 to 1848, and was appointed a senator in 1853. 
He has written a ‘‘ History of Dauphiny,” (1827,) a “ Life 
of Lamartine,” (1843,) and other works, 

Charas, shi’ras’, (Moisr,) an eminent French phy- 
sician and Protestant, born at Uzés in 1618. He taught 
chemistry for nine years in the Royal College of Paris. 
The revocation of the edict of Nantes (1685) forced him 
to emigrate. After practising in England and Holland, 
he went to Spain to attend Charles II., and was induced 
by the terrors of the Inquisition to turn Catholic. He 
returned to Paris about 1692, and died there in 1608. 
He had published in 1676 a “ Pharmacopeeia,” which 
was extensively used. Voltaire says, ‘“he was the first 
who wrote well on Pharmacy.” 

See Exoy, ‘Dictionnaire de la Médecine ;” Cap, “ Eloge de Moise 
Charas,’’ 1840, 

Charbonnel, shar’bo’nél’, (JosEPpH CLAUDE Mar- 
GUERITE,) COUNT, a French general, born at Dijon in 
1775. He displayed skill and courage at Jena in 1806, 
and in various actions in Prussia, Spain, and Russia. 
As general of division, he took part in the battles of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, (1813.) He became a peer of France 
in 1841. Died in 1846. 

Charbonnet, shir’bo’nd’, (PIERRE MATTHIAS,) a 
French @¢térateur, born at Troyes in 1733. In August, 
1792, he was intrusted with the surveillance of the royal 
family confined in the Temple. Died in 1815, 

Charbonniéres, de, deh sh#r’bo/ne’air’, (ALEXIS) 
CHEVALIER, a French /térateur, born in Auvergne about 
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1778. He composed “ The Battle of Austerlitz,” a drama, 
a poem entitled an “Essay on the Sublime,” and other 
works. Died in 1819. 

Chardin, shar’dan’, (JEAN BapristE SIMEON,) a 
skilful French painter, born in Paris in 1699. He repre- 
sented familiar scenes with admirable beauty and fidelity, 
and was employed to decorate the sa/ow of the Louvre. 
Many of his works have been engraved. Died in 1779. 

See Cuartes BLanc, “ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Chardin, shar’din or shar’dan’, (Sir JOHN,) a cele- 
brated traveller, born in Paris in 1643, was a jeweller by 
trade, and a Protestant. In 1664 he made a journey to 
India and Persia, partly on account of business, and re- 
mained six years at Ispahan, where he diligently studied 
the language, history, politics, customs, etc. of Persia. 
He was employed by the Persian king as an agent for 
the purchase of jewels. In 1670 he revisited Paris; but, 
finding that his religion was an insuperable obstacle to 
his preferment, he resolved in 1671 to return to the 
East. He passed the ensuing ten years mostly in Per- 
sia, and in 1681 became a resident of London. .He was 
knighted by Charles II., chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was sent ona diplomatic mission to Hol- 
land about 1682. In 1686 he published the first part 
of his “ Travels in Persia and the East Indies,” (3 vols. 
4to, 1686-1711,) which, says Sir William Jones, ‘is the 
best account of Mohammedan nations ever published.” 
“The faculty of seizing by a rapid and comprehensive 
glance the character of a country and people,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, ‘ was possessed in the highest degree 
by Chardin, and secures him an undisputed supremacy 
in that department of literature.” Died near London 
in 1713. 

See Lanotts, ‘‘ Voyage du Chevalier Chardin en Perse ;’? Nic#- 
Ron, “‘ Mémoires ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Chardon de la Rochette, shar’dén/ deh 1& ro’shét’, 
(SIMON,) a French philologist and Hellenist, born in Gé- 
vaudan in 1753, was one of the principal contributors to 
the “ Magasin Encyclopédique” of Milan, for which he 
wrote many able critical dissertations. His most im- 
portant work is a “ Greek Anthology,” which cost the 
labour of twenty-five years and was left unfinished. 
Died in 1814. 

Charenton, sha’ran’ton’, (JOSEPH NICOLAS,) a French 
writer and Jesuit, born at Blois in 1649. He was a mis- 
sionary in Persia for fifteen years. By order of Philip V. 
of Spain, he made a good French translation of Mari- 
ana’s “‘ History of Spain,” (1725,) with a supplement. 
His version was so successful that it prevented the pub- 
lication of two others that were in progress. Died in 
Paris in 1735. 

ha’res, [Xdpnc,] an Athenian general, whose extor- 
tions provoked the social war which began in 358 B.c. 
By party influence and corruption, he was chosen general- 
in-chief in this war, and besieged Chios without success. 

Chares, a Greek statuary, bornat Lindus, lived about 
300 B.C., was a pupil of Lysippus, and the chief founder 
of the Rhodian school of sculpture. He constructed, 
near the port of Rhodes, the famous Colossus, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World. It was a bronze statue 
of Apollo, seventy cubits in height, (about one hundred 
English feet,) and was thrown down by an earthquake 
about 224 B.c.,fifty-six years after its erection. The frag- 
ments remained on the spot more than nine hundred years. 

Chares or MITYLENE was master of ceremonies, or 
gentleman-usher, to Alexander the Great. He recorded 
facts and anecdotes in the life of that prince, in a work 
of which only small fragments are extant. In 340 he 
commanded an army sent to aid Byzantium against 
Philip of Macedon ; but he failed to effect his object, and 
was superseded by Phocian. He was one of the com- 
manders of the Athenians at the battle of Chzeronza, 
338 B.C., the loss of which was ascribed to his incapacity. 
He survived that event five years or more, His char- 
acter was extremely profligate and corrupt. 

See Prutrarcn, ‘‘ Phocion,’’ 

Charette de la Contrie, shi’rét’ deh 14 kdn’tRe’, 
(ATHANASE,) a French royalist chief, nephew of Francois 
Athanase, noticed below, was born at Nantes in 1796. 
He fought for the Bourbons in the west of France in 
1815. He went into exile with Charles X. in 1830, and 
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in 1832 raised an unsuccessful revolt in the west, He 
published a “ Military Journal,” (1842.) Died in 1848. 

See Louis BLAnc, “ Histoire de dix Ans.” 

Charette de la Contrie, (FRANGoIs ATHANaszr,) 
a brave Vendean general, born in Bretagne in 1763. He 
was chosen as their leader by the insurgent peasants in 
1793, and displayed remarkable talents for guerilla war- 
fare. He gained several victories over the republicans 
in 1793-94, and maintained the contest after the other 
Vendean chiefs had fallen. ‘‘ All the princes of Europe,” 
says Alison, ‘looked to him as the only man capable of 
restoring the royal cause.” In April, 1795, he signed a 
treaty of pacification, which he soon violated. “The re- 
newal of hostilities,” says Alison, “was owing to the 
delusive hopes held out by, and ill-judged assistance of, 
Great Britain.” At the request of Count d’Artois, Cha- 
rette resumed the command, but was unable to resist 
General Hoche, who is said to have offered him a mil- 
lion francs to Jeave the country in peace. He refused 
these terms, was taken prisoner, and shot in March, 1796. 

See Le Bouvier-Drsmortirers, ‘‘ Vie de Charette ;” T. Muret, 
“Vie populaire de Charette,’’ 1845. 

Charideme. See CHARIDEMUS. 

Char-i-de’mus, | Xapid7o0c,] a Greek general, born 
in Eubcea about 400 B.c., became the leader of an army 
of mercenaries. He entered the service of Cotys, King 
of Thrace, and opposed the Athenians in their attempt 
to conquer Chersonesus. He obtained command of an 
Athenian army in 349 B.C. 

Charidemus, [Fr. CHARIDEME, k@’re’dam’,] an Athe- 
nian orator, born about 390 B.C., was a political friend 
of Demosthenes. He was ambassador to the court of 
Macedon when Philip was killed in the year 336, and was 
one of the eight orators whom Alexander required to 
be delivered to him after the reduction of Thebes. To 
escape this danger, he fled to Persia, where he was put 
to death by Darius in 333 B.C. 

See THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.” 

Charis. See CHARITES. 

Charisi. See CHARIZI. 

Charisius, ka-rish’e-us, (AURELIUS ARCADIUS,) a 
Roman jurist, supposed to have lived about 350 A.D. He 
wrote “ De Testibus,” (‘On Witnesses,”’) and other legal 
works, extracts of which are preserved in the “ Digest.” 

Charisius, (FLAVIUS SosipP/ATER,) a Latin gramma- 
rian, born in Campania, lived about the fifth century. 

€har’i-tés, singular ©ha/ris, [Gr. Xdapuc, Xapirec; Fr. 
Les Graces, 14 grass; Lat. Gra’t1®,| the Graces of 
classic mythology, were the daughters of Jupiter. They 
were supposed to bestow grace, beauty, and refinement, 
and to preside over social enjoyments, dances, and festi- 
vals. They were also patrons of poetry and art. They 
were three in number,—namely, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, 
and Thalia. 

See KeIGHTLEY’s “‘ Mythology.” 

€har’i-ton, [Gr. Xapitwv,] author of a Greek romance 
entitled “The Loves of Chzreas and Callirrhoé,” was 
a native of Aphrodisias, in Caria. His epoch is unknown ; 
but he lived, it is supposed, in or after the fourth century 
of our era. The chief merit of his work is in the style. 

Charizi, cha-ree’thee, (?) (JUDAH,) a Spanish poet and 
Jewish rabbi, born at Xeres; died about 1235. 

Charke, chark, (CHARLOTTE,) an English actress, 
was a daughter of Colley Cibber. Died in 1760. 

See ‘‘ Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke,” by herself, 
London, 1827. 

Charlemagne, shar’le-man’, [Fr. pron. sharl’mai’; 
Ger. CARL (or KARL) DER GRossE, karl dér grés/seh ; 
It. CARLO MAGNO, kar’lo m4n’yo; Lat. CAR’oLUS MAc’- 
NUS, ze. ‘Charles the Great,”] or Charles I, King of 
France and Emperor of the West, born at the castle of 
Salzburg, in Bavaria, in 742 A.D., was the son of Pepin le 
Bref, King of the Franks. At the death of Pepin, in 768, 
Charlemagne became King of Austrasia, Neustria, etc., 
while his brother Carloman obtained the rest of his father’s 
dominions. In 771 Carloman died, and Charlemagne be- 
came master of the whole. His kingdom then included 
France anda large part of Germany. He married Desirée 
or Desiderata, a daughter of Desiderius of Lombardy. In 
472 he began a war against the Saxons, who, after a long 
and obstinate resistance, were finally subdued about 
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thirty years later. Having defeated Desiderius, King of 
the Lombards, he was crowned King of Lombardy in 
774. Having divorced his first wife, he married Hilde- 
garde or Ildegerda. Returning from an invasion of 
Spain in 778, he suffered a reverse at Roncesvalles, 
where Roland and other famous paladins fel] by the hands 
of the Saracens. The revolts of his subjects gave him 
many opportunities for the successful exercise of his 
military talents. In 800 he was crowned at Rome/by Pope 
Leo III. as Emperor of the West, with the title of Caesar 
Augustus. His son Pepin, whom he had made King of 
Italy, died in 810. In 813 he associated his son, Louis 
le Débonnaire, with himself in the empire. He died at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, his capital, in January, 814, leaving a 
great reputation as a statesman, legislator, and founder 
of the Germanic Empire. He established churches, 
monasteries, and schools, and promoted learning, arts, 
and civilization. He was the most powerful monarch of 
his time. His empire comprised all the region between 
the Elbe and the Ebro, extending eastward to Hungary 
and southward to Calabria. By his will, made in 806, 
he divided the empire between his three sons, Charles, 
Pepin, and Louis, the last of whom only survived Char- 
lemagne, and became his successor. His descendants 
are denominated Carlovingians, constituting the second 
dynasty of French kings. 

See ‘“Haurtau, “Charlemagne et sa Cour,” 1854; GAILLARD, 
“ Histoire de Charlemagne,”’ 1782; ARN. SCHEUFFER, ‘‘ Caroli Magni 
Vita togata;’? G. P. R. James, “Life of Charlemagne,” 1832; Do- 
NATUuS ACCIAJUOLI, *‘ De Vita Caroli Magni Commentarius ;” REINE- 
RUS Rerneccius, ‘Annales de Gestis Caroli Magni;’? EGINHARD, 
““Vita Caroli Magni,” first published in 1521; CAPEFIGUE, ‘‘ Charle- 
magne,” 1840; ‘THEODORE Nisarp, ‘‘ Histoire de Charlemagne,” 
1843; Hernricny C. von GaGern, “‘Carl der Grosse,” 1845; BRE- 
pow, “Carl der Grosse,”’ 1814; SCHROEDER, “‘ Geschichte Carls des 
Grossen,”’ 1850; Dippotp, “ Leben Kaiser Carl’s des Grossen,”’ 1810; 
Sporscuit, ‘‘ Carl der Grosse, sein Reich und sein Haus,” 1846. 

Char’le-mont, (JAMES CAULFIELD,) EARL OF, a lite- 
rary and patriotic Irish nobleman, born in Dublin in 
1728, was the son of Viscount Charlemont, and a friend 
of Edmund Burke. He was president of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and author of a “ History of Italian Poetry.” 
He had great influence in the public affairs of Ireland. 
Died in 1799. ' 

See Francis Harpy, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Political and Private Life 


of James Caulfield, Earl of Charlemont,” 1810 ; “‘ Edinburgh Review”? 
for November, 1811; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review,’’ October, 1811. 


w@-The following order has been adopted in regard 
to rulers or princes having the name of CHARLES: first, 
Emperors; secondly, Kings, (arranged according to the 
alphabetical order of their respective countries, England 
being placed first, France next, and so on;) thirdly, Arch- 
dukes ; fourthly, Dukes. 


Charles I., Emprror. 

Charles II, EmMprEror, 
King of France. 

Charles III, or THE Fart, [Fr. CHARLES LE Gros, 
sh@rl leh gro,] Emperor of the Franks, born about 832 
A.D., was the third son of Louis II., (le Germanique,) 
and among the German emperors is reckoned Charles 
III. Louis IT., at his death in 876, divided the empire 
among his sons, Carloman, Louis, and Charles. The 
first and second having died without lawful issue within 
six years ensuing, Charles inherited their portions. In 
884 he became King or Regent of France, the legitimate 
heir of which was a minor. His dominions were much 
too large for his capacity, and his power was little more 
than nominal. He was unable to relieve Paris from the 
besieging Normans in 886, except by paying them to 
transfer their ravages to another part of France. He 
was deposed by his nephew, Arnulph or Arnolph, in 
888, and died the same year. 

Charles IV., of the house of Luxembourg, born in 
1316, was a son of John de Luxembourg, King of Bo- 
hemia. He was elected Emperor of Germany in 1346, 
as successor to Louis V., whom the pope had excom- 
municated, and who died in 1347. He is reproached 
for his subservience to the pope. About 1356 he issued, 
at Nuremberg, the Golden Bull, which was the funda- 
mental law of the empire for more than four hundred 
years. This Bull determined that the election of empe- 
ror should be made by seven electors, viz., four secular 


See CHARLEMAGNE. 
See CHARLES THE BALD, 
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princes and three ecclesiastics. He died in 1378, and 
was succeeded by his son Wenceslaus. 
See Preuzet, ‘‘ Geschichte Kaiser Karls IV.,’’ 1780. 


Charles V., [Ger. KARL (or CARL) DER FUNFTE, 
karl dér fiinf/fteh; Fr. CHARLES Quint, shar] kan; It. 
CARLO QuINTO, kar’/lo kwén/to,] Don Carlos I. of 
Spain, afterwards Emperor of Germany, was the eldest 
son of the archduke Philip of Austria, and grandson of the 
emperor Maximilian I. and Mary, Duchess of Burgundy. 
His mother was Joanna, the daughter and sole heiress of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the sovereigns of Aragon and 
Castile. He was born at Ghent in February, 1500, and 
educated in Flanders, under the care of William de Croy 
as governor and Adrien of Utrecht as preceptor. He in- 
herited from his father, who died in 1506, the Low Coun- 
tries and Franche-Comté. The death of Ferdinand of 
Spain in January, 1516, rendered Charles master of an 
empire more vast than any monarch had ruled since 
Charlemagne. He removed his court from Flanders to 
Spain in 1517, and dismissed Cardinal Ximenes from the 
regency. Jn 1519 Charles was elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, as successor to Maximilian, after a long contest 
with Francis I. of France. Having appointed Adrien 
of Utrecht Regent of Castile, he departed from Spain, 
and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in October, 1520. 
In order to concert measures to check the progress of 
the Lutheran doctrines, he assembled a Diet at Worms 
in 1521. (See LUTHER, MARTIN.) 

Foreseeing that a war was impending between himself 
and the French king, Charles made a secret alliance with 
Pope Leo X. and Henry VIII. of England. In his 
absence the people of Castile, led by Juan de Padilla, re- 
volted against the regent, and were successful] in several 
battles in 1520 and 1521. Charles returned to Spain in 
1522, and by a wise moderation ended the civil war. In 
the mean time hostilities had commenced between the 
allies and the French, who were driven out from the 
Milanese in 1522 by Colonna. An imperialist army 
which invaded Provence in 1524 was repulsed by Fran- 
cis, who again marched into Italy, and was defeated and 
made prisoner at the battle of Pavia in 1525. The war 
was suspended by the treaty of Madrid in 1526. (See 
Francis I.) In 1526 he married Isabella of Portugal, 
a daughter of King Emmanuel. A league having been 
formed by Francis I. andthe pope, Clement VII., against 
Charles, the war was renewed in 1527, when the impe- 
rial army, under Constable Bourbon, took Rome by as- 
sault, made the pope a prisoner, and committed great 
outrages on the citizens. This event excited general 
horror in Europe, and influenced Henry VIII. to join 
the league against the emperor. Peace was restored by 
the treaty of Cambrai in 1529. 

In 1530 Charles attended the Diet of Augsburg, which 
he had appointed to oppose the progress of the Refor- 
mation, and which decreed that severe penalties should 
be enforced against the Protestants. The emperor, how- 
ever, after the Protestant chiefs had united in the League 
of Schmalkalden for a common defence, granted them 
favourable terms of peace or compromise in 1531. In 
1535 he acquired great renown by the defeat of Barba- 
rossa and the conquest of Tunis, with a large armament 
which he commanded in person. He invaded France 
from the south in 1536, and besieged Marseilles; but, 
foiled by the cautious and defensive policy of Montmo- 
renci, he was forced to retreat, after he had lost half of 
his army. A truce of ten years having been negotiated 
in 1538, Charles asked and received a safe-conduct to 
pass through France in 1539. In 1541 he conducted 
against Algiers an enterprise which, in consequence of 
a storm at sea, and disease in the army, resulted disas- 
trously. 

The truce between Charles and Francis having been 
broken in 1542, the former courted the favour of the 
Protestants, from whom he obtained material aid for the 
war. In 1544 the French gained a decisive victory at 
Cerisoles, soon after which Charles and Francis made 
a treaty of peace at Crespy, (Crépy,) and secretly agreed 
to exterminate heresy in their respective dominions. In 
1546 he published the ban of the empire against the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
chiefs of the Protestant league, who promptly declared 


€ask; cass; f hard; & as /} G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 3as2; thasin this, ({@-See Explanations, p. 23) 
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war against him. Their offer of battle having been de- 
clined by Charles, their armies were dispersed or dis- 
banded in 1547. He then obtained an easy conquest, 
and subjected the Protestants to cruel oppression and 
exactions. Maurice of Saxony, who had hitherto fought 
for Charles, took the field against him in 1552, at the 
head of a powerful league and supported by Henry II. 
of France. Surprised by this sudden danger, and un- 
able to resist, his army fled in confusion from Innspruck, 
and Charles, in August, 1552, signed the memorable 
treaty of Passau, “which,” says Robertson, “ overturned 
the vast fabric in erecting which Charles had employed 
so many years, and established the Protestant Church 
upon a firm and secure basis.” ‘To the great astonish- 
ment of Europe, he resigned with imposing ceremonies 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands, Spain, and his other 
hereditary dominions to his son Philip in the autumn of 
1555. He assigned as his motive that his vigour was 
exhausted by an incurable distemper, the gout. He re- 
signed the imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, and 
retired to the monastery of Saint Yuste, near Plasencia, 
in Spain. ‘He was particularly curious,” says Robert- 
son, “with regard to the mechanism of clocks and 
watches ; and having found, after repeated trials, that he 
could not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he 
reflected, it is said, with a mixture of surprise and regret 
on his own folly in having bestowed so much time and 
labour on the more vain attempt of bringing mankind 
to a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning the pro- 
found and mysterious doctrines of religion.” Unfor- 
tunately, this passage, so full of interest and instruction, 
rests upon no trustworthy foundation, and is inconsistent 
with the views which Charles is known to have held a 
little before his death. He died September 21, 1558. 

See Rosertson, “‘ History of the Reign of Charles V.,” 1769; 
Prescort, ‘‘ History of Philip II., King of Spain,” vol. i. chaps. i. and 
ix.; Uttoa, “ Vita di Carolo V.,”? 1559; G. Lett, ‘‘ Vita del Lmperatore 
Carolo V.,’’ 4 vols., 1700; Luic1 Dotcs, “Vita di Carolo V.,”’ 1561; 
SANDOVAL, “* Historia de la Vida de Carlos V.,”? 1606; MASENIUS, 
“ Historia Caroli V.,’? 1672; A. Picnot, ‘‘Charles Quint,’ 1854; 
Srrrxine, ‘fThe Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V.,’’ 1852; 
French version of G. Leti’s work, above noticed, 1704; JOHANN 
Gustav Droysen, “Zwei Verzeichnisse, Kaiser Karls V., seiner 
Lande und seiner grossen Einkiinfte,”’ etc., 1854; F. A. A. MIGNET, 
“Charles V; son Abdication, son Séjour et sa Mort au Monastére 
de Yuste,” 1854; “‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1853; 
‘* Edinburgh Review” for January, 1855; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ 
for July, 1857. 

Charles WI, Emperor of Germany, born in 1685, 
was the second son of the emperor Leopold I.  Leo- 
pold claimed aright to succeed Charles II. of Spain, 
who was his first-cousin, and who had no issue; but he 
waived his pretensions in favour of the subject of this 
article. By the will of the Spanish king, who died in 
1700, the French Duke of Anjou was appointed his heir. 
In the war of the Spanish succession which followed, the 
claim of Charles was enforced by Austria, England, Por- 
tugal, etc., while the French and a majority of the Span- 
jards fought for his rival, Philip V. Charles entered 
Madrid with an army in 1706, but was soon driven out of 
that city. The French gained a decisive victory at Al- 
manza in 1707, and Philip remained master of Spain. In 
1711 he succeeded his brother, Joseph I., as Emperor of 
Germany and King of Hungary. He renounced his claim 
to Spain, by the treaty of Rastadt, in 1714. He was the 
last descendant in the male line of the house of Austria, 
(Hapsburg,) and had no issue except a daughter, Maria 
Theresa, for whom and her heirs he wished to secure his 
crowns. With this view, he promulgated in 1724 a new 
Jaw of succession, the famous ‘ Pragmatic Sanction.” 
In the ensuing years of his reign, all the plans of his 
cabinet were directed to the settlement of the succession 
according to the Pragmatic Sanction. A war which Aus- 
tria waged against France and Spain was terminated in 
1735 by a treaty in which Charles ceded Naples to Don 
Carlos of Spain. He died in October, 1740, and was 
succeeded by Maria Theresa. 


See Scurracn, “‘ Biographie Kaiser Karls VI.,’? 1778; ZSCHACK- 
witz, ‘‘ Leben und Thaten Kaiser Caroli VI.,’’ 1723; Prerre Mas- 
suzT, ‘‘ Histoire de 1’ Empereur Charles VI,” 1742, 


Charles VII, (Charles Albert,) Emperor of Ger- 
many, born at Brussels in 1697, was a son of Maximilian 
Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria. He married a daughter 
of the emperor Joseph I, in 1722, and succeeded his 


father as Elector of Bavaria in 1726. In 1740 he became 
a competitor of Maria Theresa for the throne of Austria, 
(or part of the dominions attached to it,) and was sup- 
ported by France, Prussia, and other powers in the war 
of the Austrian succession. He was elected emperor 
in 1742. His armies were defeated by the Austrians, 
and he was driven from Bavaria for a time. He died in 
1745, leaving a son, Maximilian Joseph, who succeeded 
him as Elector. 


See J. J. Mossr, ‘‘Staatshistorie Deutschlands unter der Regie- 
rung Karls VII.,’’ 2 vols., 1743. { 


Charles I, (Charles Stuart,) King of England, the 
third son of James I. and Anne of Denmark, was born 
at Dunfermline, Scotland, on the 19th of November, 
1600. At the death of his elder brother Henry in 1612, 
he became heir-apparent to the crown, having previously 
been styled Duke of York and Cornwall. He suc- 
ceeded his father March 27, 1625, and in the same year 
married Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France. His father’s favourite, the unpopular and in- 
competent Buckingham, was retained as chief minister, 
and acquired an ascendency over Charles which involved 
him in a long series of errors and disasters. The 
growing spirit of liberty rendered it difficult to govern 
by the former arbitrary methods, to which the king ad- 
hered with fatal obstinacy. In the first year of his reign 
he was involved in a contest with Parliament, which re- 
solved not to grant supplies without obtaining a redress 
of grievances, or concessions in favour of liberty. Be- 
tween June, 1625, and March, 1629, three Parliaments 
were successively assembled and dissolved. He then 
resolved to govern without Parliaments, and resorted to 
new and tyrannical measures for raising money. Patents 
of monopoly were granted. The Petition of Rights, to 
which he had given his assent, was violated. The Puri- 
tans were imprisoned, whipped, and mutilated for their 
opinions. Buckingham having been assassinated in 1628, 
Laud and the Earl of Strafford became his chief advisers. 
A war with Spain, which had added nothing to British 
glory, wasended by peace in 1630. In 1637 John Hamp- 
den gained celebrity by his resistance to the illegal levy 
of ship-money. By his attempt to impose the Episcopal 
liturgy, etc. on the Scottish people, Charles provoked a 
rebellion and civil war in Scotland in 1638. A new Par- 
liament was assembled in April, 1640, and was violently 
dissolved in the following May. In August, England was 
invaded by a victorious Scottish army. Defeat, financial] 
distress, and general disorganization compelled the king 
to call another Parliament, which met in November, 1640, 
and became the famous Long Parliament. In 1641 Charles 
reluctantly consented to the execution of the Earl of 
Strafford, by which he made himself liable to the charge 
of ingratitude. In January, 1642, he failed in a rash at- 
tempt to seize five members of the Commons, which 
attempt was the proximate cause of the civil war. (See 
CROMWELLand HAMPDEN.) ‘ From that moment,” says 
Macaulay, ‘‘it must have been evident to every impartial 
observer, that, in the midst of professions, oaths, and 
smiles, the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an 
absolute sway and a bloody revenge.” In the first and 
second years of the war the royalists gained numerous 
victories; but the tide was turned at Marston Moor in 
1644, and the royal army was again defeated in 1645, at 
the decisive battle of Naseby, where Charles commanded 
in person. In 1646 he gave himself up to the Scottish 
army, which delivered him to the English Parliament 
in 1647. Having been subjected to a form of legal pro- 
cess by the Parliament, he was condemned, and beheaded 
on January 30, 1649. ‘‘It would be absurd to deny,” 
says Macaulay, ‘that he was a scholar and a gentleman, 
aman of exquisite taste in the fine arts, a man of strict 
morals in private life. He was as good a writer and 
speaker as any modern sovereign has been.” 

See Macautay, Review of Hallam’s ‘‘ Constitutional History ;” 
Hume, “ History of England,” chaps. 1. to lix.; Macaunay, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England,”’ vol. i. chap, i.; PRTER Heyuin, “ Life of Charles 
I,,”’ r6s8; Witttam Harris, * Life of Charles I.,”1758; DisRAkELt, 
“Life and Character of Charles I.,’? 1828; Sir Puitip WARWICK, 
‘Memoirs of the Reign of Charles J.;’? Lucy Arkin, ‘Memoirs 
of the Court of King Charles I.” r 

Charles IL, King of England, the eldest surviving 
son of Charles I., was born on the 29th of May, 1630. 
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After the decisive triumph of the Parliament at Naseby, 
in June, 1645, he retired to Jersey, and the next year he 
joined his mother in Paris. In 1649 he was proclaimed 
king by the Scottish Parliament, “on condition of his 
good behaviour.” Having received an invitation from the 
Covenanters and signed the Covenant, he landed in Scot- 
land in June, 1650, and was crowned at Scone about the 
first of the next year. The austere religionists of Scot- 
land required him to sign “articles of repentance,” and 
treated him as a captive rather than a king. Cromwell 
having defeated the royalist army at Dunbar and re- 
duced a great part of Scotland, Charles marched with 

~ his Scottish army into England, closely pursued by the 
enemy. His hopes that the English would rally to his 
standard were disappointed, and the enterprise termi- 
nated in his signal defeat at Worcester, September 3, 
1651. Charles escaped by flight, and, after many ad- 
ventures in various disguises, he embarked in October 
and found safety in France. 

The restoration of Charles to the throne is ascribed to 
the loyalty and prudence of General Monk, seconded by 
the favour of the people and the law of reaction. Charles 
entered London in May, 1660, with ample demonstrations 
of popular joy. He appointed Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
prime minister. In 1662 he married Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, daughter of the King of Portugal. Episcopacy 
was restored, and the Presbyterian clergy were ejected. 
In 1665 Charles declared war against the Dutch, who, 
after losing several naval battles, entered the Thames 
and burned some ships of war at Chatham. Peace was 
restored by the treaty of Breda in 1667. The next year, 
England, Holland, and Sweden formed against Louis 
XIV. of .France’a coalition, called the Triple Alliance, 
which was very popular with the English. The counsels 
of the ministry called the Caéa/ (a word which the initial 
letters of their names happened to compose) soon effected 
a change of policy and a secret treaty with Louis XIV., 
who supplied Charles with revenues, so that he might 
reign more absolutely and be independent of Parliaments. 
War was again declared against the Dutch in 1672, and 
several doubtful battles were fought at sea. Public opin- 
ion in England compelled the court to make peace in 
February, 1674. 

The popularity with which Charles had begun his reign 
had Jong been expended. He was suspected of leaning 
towards popery, and he had actually in secret entered 
the Catholic communion, which he avowed at the hour 
of death. A rumoured popish plot in 1678 convulsed the 
nation with fear and furious excitement. The Parliament, 
which had existed since 1661, became so insubordinate 
that the king dissolved it in 1678. In 1679 the habeas- 
corpus act was passed. About this time the words whig 
and tory originated, and were applied respectively to the 
opponents and the partisans of the court. Charles died in 
February, 1685, without lawful issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother, James II. His reign was remarkable as 
an era of libertinism in morals and of servility in politics. 
He was sensual, indolent, unambitious, and good-tem- 
lpered. “Honour and shame, to him,” says Macaulay, 
“‘were scarcely more than light and darkness to the 
blind.” 


See Hume, “History of England,” chaps. Ixiii. to lxix.; Mac- 
AULAY, ‘History of England,” vol. i; Witit1am Harris, ‘“‘ Life 
of Charles II.,”? 1765; Morwery, ‘‘ Character of King Charles II.,”’ 
1660; McCormick, ‘‘ History of King Charles II.,” 1740; Lorp 
Hauirax, ‘‘ Character of Charles II.,” 1750; CounT GRAMMONT, 
“Memoirs of the Court of Charles II.;’”) ARMAND CARREL, ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Contre-révolution en Angleterre sous Charles II et 
James II,” 1827; Greorce Bropie, “ History of the British Empire 
from the Accession of Charles I. to the Restoration of Charles II.,”’ 
1822. 


Charles THE BALD, [Fr. LE CHAUVE, leh shov,] or 
Charles I, King of France, the fourth son of Louis le 
Débonnaire, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 823 
A.D. His father died in 840, after dividing his empire 
among his sons, Lothaire, Louis, and Charles, the last 
of whom had all of France lying west of the Rhone. 
Lothaire having claimed the pre-eminence, the other two 
united against him, and defeated him at the great battle 
of Fontenai, in 842. In the reign of Charles the Bald, 
France was ravaged by the Normans, who took Paris, 
Rouen, and other cities. Charles, being unable to expel 
them by arms, was twice reduced to purchase peace from 


them, in 845 and 861. On the death of Louis II. of Italy 
without issue, Charles invaded Italy in 875, and was 
crowned emperor by Pope John VIIL., after defeating 
the army of his brother, Louis le Germanique. He was 
continually at war with his neighbours or subjects. His 
empire comprised Italy and all France except Lorraine, 
Alsace, and part of Burgundy. He died in 877, leaving 
the throne to his son, Louis le Begue. As emperor, he 
is reckoned Charles II.; as King of France, Charles I. 

See MIcHELET, “‘ Histoire de France ;’’ Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Frangais,”’ 

Charles IIT. of France, called THE SIMPLE, [Fr. LE 
SIMPLE, leh sAmpl,] born in 879 A.D., was a younger som 
of Louis le Begue, who died in that year. Two elder 
brothers having died before he had attained his majority, 
Eudes, Count of Paris, was chosen king by the nobles in 
888. Charles was crowned by his partisans in 893, and 
at the death of Eudes, in 898, he became nominally sole 
king ; but his power was greatly restricted by the growing 
spirit of feudality. The remarkable event of his reign 
was the treaty by which Rollo, a Norman chief, acquired 
the sovereignty of Neustria, (Normandy.) About 920, 
Robert, Duke of France, aspired to the crown, and a 
civil war ensued; in which Robert was killed; but his 
party gained the victory, and elected Raoul or Rodolph 
of Burgundy king in 923. Charles was treated as a 
captive until his death in 929. He left a son, Louis 
Outremer. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;’’ A. BorGnet, ‘‘ Sur le 
Régne de Charles le Simple,” 1843. 

Charles IV. of France, surnamed LE BEL, (leh béj,) 
“the Handsome,” was the third son of Philippe le Bel, 
and was Count de Ja Marche when, on the death of his 
brother, Philippe le Long, in 1322, he became king. He 
married Marie, daughter of the emperor Henry VII. 
He was involved in war with Edward II. of England, 
from whom he claimed homage for the duchy of Gui- 
enne. Edward’s queen Isabella, who was the sister of 
Charles, went to France to negotiate the question, and 
there obtained the means by which her husband was 
deposed. ‘The efforts of Charles to procure his election 
as Emperor of Germany were not successful. He died, 
without male issue, in 1328, and Philippe of Valois be- 
came king. 


See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais ;’? MicHExet, “ Histoire 
de France.” 


Charles V., called THE WIsE, [ Fr. LE SAGE, leh s&zh,] 
King of France, born at Vincennes in 1337, was the son 
of John II., who was made prisoner by the Black Prince 
at Poitiers. He acted as regent while his father was a 
captive from 1356 to 1360, and at the death of his father, 
in 1364, became king. He frequently summoned the 
States-General to obtain subsidies for the war which he 
waged against the English invaders. This war, after a 
truce of several years, was renewed in 1370. Charles 
resolved not to lead his armies in person, and ordered 
his generals to avoid a general action. This policy was 
very successful. The French general Du Guesclin gained 
frequent advantages, and expelled the English from Poi- 
tou, Saintonge, and other provinces. Before his death, 
Charles had recovered nearly all the territory which had 
been conquered by Edward III., except Calais and Bor- 
deaux. He had married Jeanne de Bourgogne, and had 
several sons, one of whom succeeded him as Charles VI. 
He patronized learning, and founded the Royal Library 
of Paris. Died in 1380. 

See E. Roy, ‘“ Histoire de Charles V,’”’ 1849; MicHELET, ‘‘ His- 
toire de France ;’? La Harps, ‘‘Eloge de Charles V,”? 1767; JEAN 
SyLvarn Baixty, “Eloge de Charles V,”? 1770. 

Charles VI, called tHE WELL-BELOVED, [Fr. LE 
BIEN-AIME, leh be’4n’ 4’ma’,] King of France, born at 
Paris in 1368, was the son of Charles V. He was the first 
French prince that bore the title of Dauphin, which he 
derived from the province of Dauphiné, given to him as 
an apanage. His reign nominally began in 1380, when his 
uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Burgundy, and Berry, dis- 
puted with each other for the power of regent. Charles 
married Isabelle, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, 1 
1385, and in the next year he fitted out a great arma- 
ment against the English. The number of vessels ce his 
fleet is stated at 1287, The designed invasion, howeve’s 
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was quickly abandoned. In 1388 he assumed the func- 
tions of royalty, which had before been shared by his 
uncles. Charles became deranged in 1392, and the 
prosperity of the kingdom was sacrificed to the rivalry 
of the Duke of Burgundy and the Duke of Orléans, the 
king’s brother. The former had the ascendency for 
several years preceding his death, in 1404. His son Jean, 
inheriting his title and ambition, caused Orléans to be 
assassinated in 1407, and provoked a civil war which 
raged between the Burgundians and the Armagnacs. In 
1413 the dauphin Louis seized, or attempted to seize, 
the throne. Henry V. of England, taking advantage of 
these intestine troubles, invaded France, and in October, 
I415, won the great battle of Agincourt. The dauphin 
having died in 1415, his brother Charles, who favoured 
the Armagnac faction, became dauphin. The civil war 
still continued. The Burgundians, supported by Queen 
Isabelle, with a shameful disregard of the claims of their 
country, made, in 1420, a treaty with Henry V., which 
stipulated that he should be King of France on the death 
of Charles VI. The latter died in 1422. 

See Duvat-Pineu, ‘‘ Histoire de France sous le Régne de Charles 
VI,” 2 vols., 1842; JUVENAL Des Ursins, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles 
VI,” 1614; Le Lasoureur, “ Histoire de Charles VI,” 1663; Dr 
Lussan, (BAubDoT DE Jurty,) ‘* Histoire de Charles VI ;” Sarnt- 
Remy, “‘ Histoire de Charles VI,” 1663. 

Charles VII, THE Vicrorious, [Fr. LE VIcro- 
RIEUX, leh vék’to’re’uh’,] born in 1403, was the son 
of Charles VI. He became dauphin in 1416, and king 
in October, 1422, when “malice domestic and foreign 
levy” grievously afflicted France. (See CHARLES VL.) 
Death had just removed his most formidable rival, Henry 
V. of England ; but the son-of the latter was recognized 
by a powerful French faction, who were masters of the 
capital. In 1428 the English besieged Orléans, which 
was bravely defended by the citizens, who were loyal 
Armagnacs, and, after a long siege, was delivered in 1429 
by the heroism of Joan of Arc, the “Maid of Orléans.” 
The enthusiasm which she inspired into the French 
armies rendered them victorious in many succeeding 
encounters. Charles was crowned again at Rheims in 
1429, made peace with the Duke of Burgundy in 1435, 
and entered Paris without opposition in 1436. Nor- 
mandy was reconquered in 1450, and Guienne in 1451, 
and a few years later Calais was the only place in France 
which the English retained. In the early part of his 
reign he had married Marie of Anjou. He displayed 
much political ability in the various difficulties which 
beset his reign, and is reckoned among the kings to 
whom France owes great obligations. By the “ Prag- 
matic Sanction” (1438) he protected the liberties of the 
Gallican Church against papal usurpation. He also 
made an important reform in the army, which before 
his time was a scourge to the citizens and peasants of 
France. He died in 1461, and was succeeded by his son, 
Louis XI. 

See BaupoT DE JurLty, “‘ Histoire de Charles VII,’’ 1697 and 
1754; P. CLEMENT, ‘‘ Jacques Coeur et Charles VII; ou la France au 
XVe Siécle,” 1853. 

Charles WIII, King of France, surnamed THE 
AFFABLE, was the son of Louis XI. and Charlotte of 
Savoy, and was born at Amboise in June, 1470. He 
ascended the throne in 1483. During his minority his 
sister Anne of France was invested with the chief power. 
In 1491 he married Anne, Duchess of Brittany, who was 
previously atfianced and married by proxy to Maxi- 
milian of -Austria. The latter, resenting this affront, 
declared war, and formed a coalition with Henry VII. 
of England. Charles hastened to settle this difficulty 
by negotiation, in order that he might be at liberty to 
pursue his favourite design of the conquest of Naples, 
which was ruled by a prince of the house of Aragon. 
In 1494, with an army of 30,000 men, he marched into 
Italy, found an ally in Ludovico Sforza, and in February, 
1495, took Naples without serious resistance. Ferdinand 
of Spain, the emperor, and several Italian powers, com- 
bined against Charles, who, after staying a few months 
in Naples, marched homeward with 8000 men, and 
defeated a much larger army of the allies at Fornovo. 
The small army which he had left in Naples was soon 
expelled by the Spaniards. Charles is represented as 
having been amiable and gracious in the highest degree. 


He died in 1498; and, as he left no children, the crown 
passed to the Duke of Orléans, Louis XII. 

See T. GovErroy, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles VIII;” Puittppr pe 
Stcur, “ Histoire de Charles VIII,” 1835; ANTOINE VariLias, 
‘* Histoire de Charles VIII,’’ 1691; PHitippz pe Comings, ‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Charles IX, King of France, the second son of 
Henry II, and Catherine de Médicis, was born at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye in 1550. Succeeding his brother, 
Francis II., he ascended the throne in December, 1560, 
Daring his minority his mother was the master-spirit 
of the government, and Antoine de Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, was lieutenant-general. Before his accession 
the question of religious reform had arrayed against 
each other two powerful parties, the Catholics and the 
Huguenots, the Jatter of whom had been persecuted in 
the preceding reign and were determined to assert by 
force their religious liberty. The Duke of Guise was 
the leader of the Catholic party, which was supported 
by the court and the people of Paris. The Protestants, 
led by the Prince of Conde, by Coligni, etc., formed the 
majority in the south and west of France. 

Catherine, who was jealous of the influence of the 
Guise family, adopted the subtle policy of holding the 
balance of power; and her intrigues tended rather to 
foment the civil war, which began in 1562. The King 
of Navarre, who commanded the Catholic army, was 
killed at the siege of Rouen, in the same year. In Feb- 
ruary of the next year the Duke of Guise was assas- 
sinated while pressing the siege of Orléans; anda few 
weeks later a treaty of peace was signed between the 
two factions. Charles was declared of age in 1563; but 
he remained under the control of his mother, who had 
infused into him her perfidious principles. Thé war was 
several times reneWed, and suspended by treaties in 
which neither party had confidence. The Protestants 
were defeated at Saint-Denis, (1567,) and Jarnac, (1569,) 
where the Prince of Condé was killed. 

In 1570 Charles married Elizabeth, the daughter of 
the emperor Maximilian II, and made overtures which 
resulted in a treaty of peace with the Huguenots. The 
terms were favourable to the latter; but it is generally 
believed that the treaty was part of a scheme of deeply- 
meditated treachery, on the part of Catherine at least. 
If Charles was accessary to the plot, he must have acted 
the part of a consummate dissembler. He invited Co- 
ligni and the other chiefs of that party to court, treated 
them with favour and apparent cordiality, and succeeded 
in allaying their suspicions, especially after he had con- 
tracted a marriage between his sister Margaret and 
Henry of Navarre, which was celebrated in August, 1572. 
While the Protestant chiefs were sharing the nuptial 
festivities in Paris, on the night of August 24, (“Saint 
Bartholomew’s Day,”’) the signal for the massacre was 
given. The fanatical populace of Paris, instigated by 
princes, nobles, and the high officers of the court, be- 
came willing agents in the murderous work. The mas- 
sacre continued several days in Paris, where the number 
of victims was computed at about ten thousand; and\ 
similar scenes were enacted in the provinces. Charles 
admitted that he had consented to this enormous crime, 
but sought to palliate it by affirming that a conspiracy 
against his life had been detected. His brother, the 
Duke of Anjou, appears to have been one of the prime 
managers of the plot. After suffering the agonies of 
remorse, Charles died, without issue, in 1574, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Anjou as Henry III. 

See Varittas, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles IX,’’ 1683; Stsmonpr and 
H. Martin, “ Histoire de France ;’? WALTER ANDERSON, ‘‘ History 
of France during the Reigns of Francis II. and Charles IX.,” 5 
vols., 1769-82. 

Charles XX, King of France, born at Versailles in 
October, 1757, was the son of the dauphin, (who was 
eldest son of Louis XV.,) and was the youngest brother 
of Louis XVI. He received at birth the name of Charles 
Philippe and the title of Comte d’Artois. In 1773 he 
married Maria Theresa of Savoy, daughter of the King 
of Sardinia, by whom he had two sons, the Duc d’An- 
gouléme and the Duc de Berry. He constantly opposed 
all concessions to the Revolution from the first, and was 
one of the foremost to join in the royalist emigration of 
1789. In the ensuing years he visited several courts of 
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Europe, soliciting aid and levying war against the French 
republic. After the death of Louis XVI. he received 
the title of Aonsiewr, Waving persuaded Charette, the 
Vendean chief, to renew the civil war, and having ob- 
tained an army in England, he commanded the expedition 
of Quiberon in 1795, which was a disastrous failure. 
Without landing on the soil of France, he returned to 
England; and Charette wrote to Louis XVIII. ‘The 
cowardice of your brother has ruined all.” 

Bonaparte having ceased to reign, the Count d’Artois 
entered Paris with the allied army in April, 1814, and 
exclaimed, “ There is nothing changed in France : there is 
only one Frenchman the more!’’* He ascended the throne, 
September 16, 1824, under favourable circumstances, and 
his accession was attended with general rejoicing. Vil- 
lele and other ministers of the late king were retained ; 
but a conclave of ecclesiastics obtained an ascendency in 
the royal council, to which the misfortunes of his reign 
are ascribed. In 1825 the sacerdotal party procured the 
passage of a law against sacrilege, punishing with death 
the profanation of “sacred vases” and “holy wafers.” 
This excited much indignation. In 1827 Charles dis- 
banded the national guard, which had shown symptoms 
of disaffection. In January, 1828, the ministry of Villéle 
was superseded by that of M. de Martignac, which was 
formed by a compromise between the extreme royalists 
and the liberals, and did not enjoy the confidence of the 
king, who said to them, ‘“ Villéle’s system was mine ; and 
I hope you will conform yourselves to it.” The ministers 
having been defeated in the Chamber of Deputies, Charles 
dismissed them in August, 1829, and formed an extreme 
royalist ministry, at the head of which was the Prince 
de Polignac, who was also the confidant of the king. 
The Chamber, which met in March, 1830, voted an ad- 
dress hostile to the ministers, who, having appealed to 
the country by a new election, were defeated by a large 
majority. The king and cabinet then resolved on a coup 
@état. On the 25th of July, 1830, they issued the ordi- 
nances which infringed the charter and caused an ex- 
plosion of the monarchy. After a bloody contest of three 
days’ duration in the streets of Paris, between the people 
and the army under Marmont, the revolution was com- 
pleted, on the 30th of July, and the Bourbon dynasty 
ceased to reign. Charles abdicated in favour of his 
grandson, the Duc de Bordeaux, retired to England, 
and died at Goritz in October, 1836. The qualities of 
his heart are eulogized by Lamartine and others; but 
his intellectual capacity was small. Lord Brougham 
represents him as a furious bigot and a declared enemy 
of liberty. 

See VAULABELLE, ‘‘ Histoire des deux Restaurations ;’? Mont- 
BEL, ‘‘ Derniére Epoque de |’Histoire de Charles X ;”) LAMarTINE, 
“ History of the Restoration ;” BAILLEuL, ‘‘ La France sous le Régne 
de Charles X,” 1824; Lorreux, “ Histoire du Régne de Charles 
X,”’ 1834. 

Charles I. or Anjou, King of Naples, Count of An- 
jou and Provence, born about 1220, was the youngest 
son of Louis VIII. of France. He married Beatrice, 
daughter of Raimond Berenger, Count of Provence, who 
appointed him the heir of his dominions. He joined 
his brother, Saint Louis of France, in a crusade against 
the Saracens of Egypt, about 1250. Instigated by Pope 
Urban IV. and his successor, Clement IV., he attacked 
Manfred, King of Naples, defeated him in 1266, and ob- 
tained his throne. (See MANFRED.) He was an able but 

.tyrannical ruler, and was the head of the Guelph party. 
His cruelties or extortions provoked the people of Sicily, 
who revolted, and massacred several thousand French- 
men at Palermo, onthe 30th of March, 1282. This event 
is called “the Sicilian Vespers.” He died in 1285, after 
he had failed to repress the rebellion in Sicily. 

See Saint-Prigst, “ Histoire de la Conquéte de Naples par 
Charles d’ Anjou.” 

Charles IL, King of Naples, the son of the preceding, 
was born in 1248. He was more humane and just than 
his father. He married Mary, daughter of the King of 
Hungary ; and their eldest son, Charles Martel, obtained 
the crown of Hungary in 1290. Charles II. died in 1309, 
leaving the throne to his son Robert. 

See Sismonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Francais.” 


* This famous saying was the suggestion of Talleyrand. 
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Charles III., sometimes called DuRAzz0, (doo-rat’so,) 
King of Naples, was a descendant of Charles II. In 
1378 he commanded the army which Louis of Hungary 
sent against the Venetians. The pope, Urban, invited 
him to conquer Naples, which was then ruled by Joanna 
(or Joan) I. He entered Naples with an army in 1381, 
and, having put Joanna to death, made himself master 
of the kingdom. About 1385 a party in Hungary offered 
him the crown of that country, which he accepted. Soon 
after he had taken possession of his new kingdom, he 
was assassinated, in 1386. 

Charles II, surnamed THE BaD, [Fr. LE MAvvats, 
leh mo’va’,| King of Navarre, born in 1332, was the son 
of Philip, third King of Navarre, and Jeanne of France, 
who was a daughter of Louis X. He became king in 
1350, and married the daughter of King John. He was 
distinguished for talents, courage, and address. Having 
allied himself with the King of England, he waged war 
against Charles V. of France. His life was nearly all 
passed in wars and plots, which, though not successful, 
inflicted great calamities on France. Died in 1387. 

See SEcousss, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles le Mauvais.”’ 


Charles III, King of Navarre, surnamed THE NOBLE, 
born about 1360, was the son of Charles the Bad, whom 
he succeeded in 1387. In 1404 he signed a treaty with 
the French court, by which he renounced his claims to 
Champagne, Brie, and Evreux, and obtained Nemours, 
with the title of duke. Died in 1425. 

Charles IV., King of Navarre, born in 1421, was a 
son of John II. His mother, Blanche, was a daughter 
of Charles III. He was a good scholar, and translated 
the “Ethics” of Aristofle into Spanish. Died in 1461. 

Charles (Carlos) I. or SPAIN. See CHARLES V. 

Charles (or Carlos) II., King of Spain, the son of 
Philip [V., was born in November, 1661. He was pro- 
claimed king in October, 1665, under the regency of his 
mother, Anne of Austria. A war between Spain and 
France was terminated by the treaty of Nymwegen in 
1678, when Charles married Louise d’Orleans, a niece 
of Louis XIV. He was a feeble and indolent ruler, and 
left the direction of affairs to his ministers. In 1689 he 
joined a coalition of the great powers against Louis XIV., 
his brother-in-law. The peace of Ryswick in 1697 ended 
this war, in which the Spanish armies had been unfortu- 
nate. As he was childless, and as distempers of body and 
mind foreboded his early death, he became anxious about 
the succession to his crown. He made a will in favour 
of the Prince of Bavaria; but the will had scarcely been 
signed when that prince died. ‘The principal claimants 
now were Philip of France, Duke of Anjou, and the 
Archduke Charles of Austria. The court of Madrid 
was divided, and the dying king was distracted by a long 
contest between their partisans. At last he signed, in 
1700, the memorable testament which recognized the 
claim of the Bourbon prince, who became Philip V., and 
caused the long European war of the Spanish succession. 
Died in November, 1700. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. iv.; JoHn DuNLop, 
“Memoirs of Spain during the Reigns of Philip IV. and Charles I1.,” 
2 vols., 1834; ‘Spain under Charles IJ.: Extracts from the Corre- 
spondence of Alexander Stanhope,” edited by PHitip Henry Ma- 
HON, 1840; ‘‘ Leben S. M. Caroli lI. Kénigsin Spanien,”’ Leipsic, 1708. 

Charles ITTI,, King of Spain, the second son of Philip 
V. and Elizabeth Farnese, was born in January, 1716. 
His father ceded to him the crown of the Two Sicilies 
in 1734. He married Amelia, a Saxon princess. His 
reign in Naples was rather prosperous and peaceful until 
he ascended the throne of Spain, left vacant by the death 
of his elder brother, Ferdinand VI., in August, 1759. He 
became the ally of France in the war against England in 
1762, in accordance with the Family Compact which had 
been formed between the branches of the house of Bour- 
bon. He directed his attention to the improvement of 
the condition of his subjects, by promoting industry, 
arts, and education, in which he was seconded by his 
ministers Florida, Blanca, and Campomanes. When 
his reforms excited a sedition among the populace of 
Madrid, Charles said, “ My subjects are like infants, that 
cry when one goes to wash them.” He restricted the 
power of the Inquisition, and expelled the Jeswits ve 
masse from Spain and al] his dominions, 1n 1767. 4n 
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1779 Charles declared war against England, which was 
then involved in a contest with France. The combined 
fleets and armies of France and Spain failed to capture 
Gibraltar, after a long siege ; but Spain recovered Mi- 
norca and Florida from the English. He died in 1788, 
and was succeeded by his son, Charles IV. His reign 
appears to have been beneficial to Spain. He possessed 
a good disposition and sound judgment. 

See Beccatin1, “Storia del Regno di Carlo III.,” 1796; CABAR- 
Rus, “‘ Elogio de Carlos III.,”’ 1789; Coxe, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spain of the House of Bourbon,’ 1813. 

Charles IV., King of Spain, the second son of Charles 
III. and Maria Amelia of Saxony, was born in Naples 
in November, 1748. He followed his father to Spain in 
1759, and then received the title of Prince of the Asturias, 
In 1765 he married his cousin, Maria Louisa Theresa 
of Parma, a woman of very vicious morals. He became 
king in December, 1788, and retained Florida Blanca as 
prime minister. In 1792 the latter was disgraced by the 
influence of the queen, and his place was supplied by 
her unworthy favourite, the upstart Godoy. In March, 
1793, the French republic declared war against Charles, 
who had shown his hostility by expelling French resi- 
dents from Spain. The French defeated the Spanish in 
many battles, and reduced them to sue for peace, which 
was concluded in July, 1795, when the French conquests 
in Spain were restored. Charles testified his joy at this 
result by creating Godoy Prince of Peace, generalissimo, 
etc. Through the influence of French diplomacy, the 
Spanish court declared war against England in 1796, and 
Charles gave up the direction of the government to the 
queen and her favourite. His sgn and heir, Ferdinand, 
in 1807, wrote to Bonaparte complaining of Godoy’s 
misrule and asking protection. After scandalous dis- 
sensions in the royal family, Charles resigned the throne 
in favour of his son in March, 1808. Bonaparte then 
procured an interview with Charles and his son at 
Bayonne, and extorted from both a renunciation of the 
Spanish crown. Charles received a liberal pension, 
became a resident of Rome in 1811, and died in 1819. 

See Turers, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de |’Empire;’’ Scorr, 
"Life of Napoleon Buonaparte.”’ 

Charles [Sw. Kary or Cart, karl] WIT, King of 
Sweden, ought perhaps to have been designated Charles 
the First. Historians generally agree that the first six 
Charleses, mentioned by Magnus, are imaginary per- 
sonages ; yet they have followed usage in recognizing 
their existence. Charles VII. was the son of Sverker L, 
King of Gothland. King Eric IX. having been assas- 
sinated in 1160, the Swedes elected Charles as his suc- 
cessor. He married Christina, a niece of the King of 
Denmark. Canute, a son of Eric IX., supported by a 
faction of Swedes, killed Charles in 1168 and reigned in 
his stead. 

Charles VIII, King of Sweden, called CANUTSON or 
KNuTSON, (knoot/son,) was the son of Canute Bonde, and 
descended from Eric IX. At the age of twenty-seven 
he became marshal of the kingdom. Eric XIII. having 
been dethroned about 1438, Charles was chosen admin- 
istrator of Sweden in 1440. On the death of Christo- 
pher, in 1448, he was elected his successor. Christian, 
King of Denmark, by the aid of his partisans in Sweden, 
expelled Charles in 1457, and usurped the throne. 
Charles was restored in 1467, and reigned until his death 
in 1470. His successor was Stenon Sture, his nephew. 

See Geyer, “‘ Histoire de la Suéde.” 


Charles IX., King of Sweden, born in 1550, was the 
fourth son of Gustavus Vasa. About 1568 he co-oper- 
ated with his brother John and other nobles in dethron- 
ing Eric XIV. When John died, in 1592, Charles be- 
came a competitor for the crown against Sigismund, (the 
son of John,) who was a Catholic and had been chosen 
King of Poland. In 1593 the legislature decreed that 
Lutheranism only should be tolerated in Sweden. Charles 
gained a victory over the army of Sigismund in 1598, and 
was soon after declared regent. In 1604 he was elected 
king by the States. He waged war against Russia with 
success, and founded Gothemburg and other cities. He 
died in 1611, leaving the throne to his son, Gustavus 
Adolphus. 


See ANDERS FRYXELL, “Carl IX.,”’ 1831. 
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Charles X.,(or Charles Gusta/vus,) King of Sweden, 
born at Nyk6ping in 1622, was the son of John Casimir, 
Prince of Deux-Ponts, and Catherine, a daughter of 
Charles IX. In his youth he learned the art of war 
under Torstenson, commander of the Swedish army. 
The Estates of the kingdom, in 1649, in accordance with 
the will of Christina, the queen-regnant, declared him 
the heir-apparent. On the abdication of Christina, in 
June, 1654, he began his enterprising and eventful reign, 
The genius of his uncle Gustavus pee had raised 
Sweden to a high rank among European powers, The 
pretensions made by the King of Poland to the Swedish 
crown having provoked a war, Charles, in 1655, invaded 
Poland, took Warsaw, the capital, and in three months 
became master of the whole kingdom. While he was 
absent, the Danes attacked Sweden. He then made a 
rapid march against the new enemy, and, crossing the 
ice in January, 1658, dictated to the vanquished Danes a 
treaty of peace, by which he acquired Scania and other 
provinces. He died in February, 1660, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles, whose mother was Hedwige 
Eleonor of Holstein-Gottorp. 


See S. Purrenporr, “De Rebus gestis Caroli Gustavi,”’ 1696 ; 
Lunpsvap, “‘ Konung Carl X. Gustaf’s Historia,” 2 vols., 1823-29. 


Charles XI, King of Sweden, the son of Charles X., 
was born in December, 1655. In 1660 a treaty of peace 
was made with the restored King of Poland, by which 
the Swedes retained their conquests on the east shore 
of the Baltic. Charles began to exercise royal power in 
1672, and made an alliance with Louis XIV. of France, 
which in 1674 involved him in a war with Prussia and 
other powers. Charles defeated the Danes, who invaded 
Sweden in 1677, but suffered reverses in his German 
provinces. In 1679 he concluded a peace, and married 
Ulrica Eleonora, sister of the King of Denmark. He 
then resolved to observe neutrality in the wars of Europe, 
and the rest of his reign was peaceful and prosperous, 
though rather despotic. He promoted manufactures, 
commerce, sciences, and arts, subverted the power of 
the senate, and when he died, in 1697, left a flourishing 
kingdom to his son, Charles XII. 

See Joun Rosinson, ‘‘Account of Sweden,” 1717; E, PuFFEN- 
porF, ‘‘ Anecdotes de Suéde.”’ 

Charles XII, King of Sweden,a celebrated conqueror, 
born at Stockholm, June 27, 1682, was the eldest son of 
Charles XI. and Ulrica Eleonora of Denmark. He was 
invincibly obstinate from childhood. The only way of 
moving his will was through the sentiment of honour. 
He made himself master of Latin, French, and German. 
He succeeded his father in April 15, 1697, and followed 
the counsels of Count Piper, who was in fact, though 
not in name, the prime minister. An opportunity to 
exert and develop his extraordinary martial genius was 
soon presented by the cupidity of three kings, who pro- 
posed to take advantage of his youth and to partition his 
dominions among themselves. These were Peter I. of 
Russia, Frederick IV. of Denmark, and Augustus, King 
of Poland, who, in 1700, formed a league against him. 
With intrepid alacrity he prepared for the unequal 
contest. He became extremely frugal in his dress, food, 
and mode of living. His body, by severe exercise, was 
made proof against fatigue. Denmark having begun the 
war by attacking the Duke of Holstein, Charles, at the 
head of his well-disciplined army, left Stockholm (to 


which he never returned) in May, 1700. Having effected , 


a descent on the isle of Zealand, he besieged Copen- 
hagen until the Danish king sued for peace, which was 
concluded in August, 1700. Without delay he marched 
with 20,000 Swedes against the Czar Peter, who, with 
about 80,000 men, was besieging Narva. Before the 
arrival of his main army, Charles began the attack with 
8000 men, and gained in November, 1700, a complete 
victory, which filled his adversaries with consternation. 

In the next campaign he invaded Poland, and, after 
several victories, formed the design of deposing Augustus, 
which, by the aid of a strong domestic faction, he easily 
effected. He designated for his successor Stanislas 
(or Stanislaus) Leczinski, who began to reign in 1704. 
Augustus having retired to Saxony, of which he was 
Elector, Charles invaded that country, fixed his camp 
near Leipsic, and in 1707 dictated conditions of peace 
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to the Elector, who then renounced the crown of Poland. 
He received here the ambassadors of various powers, 
and among them the Duke of Marlborough, who came 
to sound his intentions. In September, 1707, with an 
army of 43,000 men, he marched towards Moscow to 
dethrone the Czar, whose armies, in the absence of 
Charles, had seized Ingria and invaded Poland. In 
June, 1708, he crossed the Berezina, the passage of 
which Peter disputed without success, and soon after 
gained some advantages over the Russians. About this 
time, according to Voltaire, Peter made overtures for 
peace, to which Charles answered, “I will treat with the 
Czar at Moscow.” 

At Smolensko he changed his course, and marched 
southward to the Ukraine, where he found an ally in 
Mazeppa, hetman of the Cossacks. In this march many 
of his men perished from cold and want of provisions. 
His operations were suspended in the winter of 1708-09, 
which was more severe than usual. In the spring his 
army was reduced to 18,000 Swedes and about as many 
Cossacks ; but he persisted in his design. While he was 
pressing the siege of Pultowa, and just after he had re- 
ceived a wound in the foot, the Czar, with 70,000 men, 
came to the relief of the city. In the decisive battle of 
Pultowa, July 8, 1709, Charles was defeated, with a loss 
of gooo killed and 6000 prisoners. With a small body 
of men he retreated to ‘Turkey, where he was received 
hospitably by the Sultan, who gave him an asylum at 
Bender. The agents of Russia urged the Sultan to drive 
him out of Turkey. When the Turks attempted to re- 
move him, in February, 1713, he fought madly and des- 
perately in resistance, was made prisoner, and taken to 
Demotica. There, feigning to be sick, he kept his bed 
about tenmonths. At last he quitted Turkey, and, pass- 
ing through Hungary and Germany zzcogn?to, arrived with 
one attendant at Stralsund in November, 1714. The 
Danes, Prussians, and Russians besieged Stralsund, 
which Charles was forced to surrender in December, 
1715. While Sweden was threatened with invasion by 
the allies, Charles invaded Norway, and was killed by a 
ball at the siege of Frederikshall on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1718. He was never married. His sister, Ulrica 
Eleonora, the wife of Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, was 
chosen as his successor. 


See VorTarreE, “ Life of Charles XII. ;” ApLERFELD, “ Histoire 
de Charles XII,” 1740; Norpsere, ‘‘ Karls XII. Historia,” 1740; 
SAMUEL Paper, ‘‘Ausftihrliche Lebensbeschreibung Konig Karls 
XII. von Schweden,” 10 vols., 1705-19; LuNpBLAD, ‘‘ Konung Carls 
XII. Historia,” 2 vols., 1830; JAcos LE Lona, ‘‘ Leven van de held- 
haftigen Karel XII:,’? 6 vols., 1722; Possevt, ‘‘Geschichte Carl’s 
XIT.,” 1804; FREDERICK II. of Prussia, ‘‘ Réflexions sur les Talents 
militaires et sur le Caractére de Charles XII,” 1786. 


Charles XIII, King of Sweden, born October 7, 
1748, was the second son of King Adolphus Frederick 
and of Louisa Ulrica, who was a sister of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. He was educated for the navy, having 
been made titular grand admiral in his infancy. In1772 
he seconded his brother, Gustavus IIL., in the revolution 
by which he depressed the aristocracy and initiated a 
more liberal constitution. For this service he was made 
Duke of Sudermania. He commanded the fleet in the 
war against Russia, 1788-90, and fought several indeci- 
sive battles. In 1792 he was chosen regent during the 
minority of his nephew, Gustavus IV. He favoured the 
French Revolution, and refused to join a coalition against 
France. In 1796 he resigned the government to Gusta- 
vus ]V. By his insane and fanatical conduct the latter 
provcked the States of Sweden to dethrone him, and 
Charles was chosen king, June 5 or 6, 1809. As Charles 
had no heir, the Swedish Diet in 1810 designated as his 
successor the French general Marshal Bernadotte, who 
accepted the dignity of crown-prince and was adopted 
as ason by Charles XIII. In 1812 the King of Sweden 
acquired Norway by a treaty with Russia and with the 
assent of several other powers. Died in February, 1818. 


See Geyer, ‘‘ Histoire de Suéde;” LinpGren, ‘‘ Memoria divi 
Caroli XIII.,’’ 1818. 


Charles XIV. or SwrpEn. See BERNADOTTE. 

Charles (or Carl) XV., (Louis EUGENE,) the son 
of Oscar I., King of Sweden and Norway, was born in 
1826. He married Wilhelmina, a daughter of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, in 1850, and succeeded 
his father in July, 1859. 
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Charles, (or Karl,) Archduke of Austria, a celebrated 
general, born at Florence in 1771, was a younger son of 
Leopold II., Emperor of Germany. He joined the army 
in 1793, fought against the French in Flanders, and com- 
mandeda wing at the battle of Neerwinde. In the spring 
of 1796 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
of the Rhine. In this campaign he defeated the French 
under Jourdan at Wurtzburg and other places, and, by 
his skilful generalship, forced Moreau to repass the 
Rhine. He commanded the Austrians and their allies 
in Germany and Switzerland in. 1799. In 1800 he. retired 
from service on account of ill health. He was command- 
ing in Italy when Bonaparte invaded Austria in 1805, 
and, on learning the successes of the French, marched 
his army of 80,000 men to cover. Vienna, but did not 
arrive until after the capture of that city and after the 
battle of Austerlitz. In 1806 he became chief of the 
Aulic Council and generalissimo of the Austrian armies. 
In 1809 he invaded Bavaria, where he encountered Na- 
poleon and was defeated at Eckmiihl in April. He was 
compelled to retreat into Bohemia, while the French army 
entered Vienna in triumph. He commanded at the bat- 
tle of Aspern, (May, 1809,) which, says Alison, ‘‘was the 
first great action in which Napoleon had been defeated.” 
He maintained his reputation at the great battle of Wa- 
gram, (July, 1809,) where the loss was nearly equal, but 
the French remained masters of the field. Soon after 
that event he obtained an armistice from the victor, and 
resigned the command, He wrote two excellent works, 
namely, “ Principles of Strategy,” (1814,) and a “ His. 
tory of the Campaign in Germany and Switzerland in 
1799,” (1819.) Died in 1847. His son, Archduke Al. 
bert, has also distinguished himself as a general. 

See Turers, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de ]’Empire;’? Epuarn 
Du ter, ‘‘ Erzherzog Carl,’’? 1845; Scort, “ Life of Napoleon Buona 
parte ;”? SCHNEIDAWIND, ‘‘ Carl Erzherzog von Oesterreich,”’ 1840; 


“*Erzherzog Carl, sein Leben,” ete., Berlin, 1847; ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review’’ for March, 1820. 


Charles bE BLots, shar! deh blwAa, or de Chatillon, 
deh shia’te’ySn’, Duke of Bretagne, (breh-tafi’,) was a 
nephew of Philip of Valois, King of France. Having 
married Jeanne of Bretagne, he claimed the dukedom of 
Bretagne at the death of Duke Jean III., (1340.) This 
claim was disputed by Count de Montfort, a brother 
of the late duke, and occasioned a war of twenty-three 
years, in which De Montfort was aided by Edward III. 
of England. The army of Charles, commanded by Du 
Guesclin, was defeated in 1364, at the battle of Aurai, in 
which Charles was killed. 

See Frorssart, ‘‘ Chronicles.” 


Charles, DUKE or BRUNSWICK. See BRUNSWICK. 

Charles THE Born, [F'r. CHARLES LE Harpy, (or 
HarpI,) shar! leh h@r’de’; Ger. KARL (or CARL) DER 
KUHNE, karl dér kii/neh; Lat. Car/oLus PuG/NaAxX, ze. 
“Charles the Quarrelsome” or “ Warlike,”] sometimes 
called Charles the Rash, [Fr. CHARLES LE TEME- 
RAIRE, leh ta’ma‘rar’,] Duke of Burgundy, born at Dijon 
in 1433, was the son of Philippe ‘the Good” and Isa- 
bella of Portugal. He was styled Count de Charolais 
before the death of his father. In 1467 he succeeded his 
father, and the next year married Margaret, the sister 
of Edward IV. of England. His violence and ambition 
rendered him the scourge of adjoining nations, He 
waged war against Louis XI. of France, and René, Duke 
of Lorraine. Having invaded Lorraine, he was defeated 
and killed in battle near Nancy, in 1477, by René and his 
Swiss allies. His daughter Mary was the heiress of his 
dominions, (which included the Low Countries,) and 
became the wife of the emperor Maximilian I. She was 
a grandmother of the emperor Charles V. 

See Kirk, ‘‘ History of Charles the Bold,”’ 1863 ; Comings, “‘ Mé- 
moires ;’’, Stsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais;” JuLes MIcHELET, 


‘**Louis XI et Charles le Téméraire,” 1853; Becker, ‘‘ Kar] der 
Kiihne, Herzog von Burgund,”’ 1792. 


Charles (DE FRANCE,) sharl deh frénss, Charles I. of 
Lorraine, (lo’ran’,) second son of Louis IV. Outremer, 
was born in 953, and became Duke of Lorraine. He 
waged war with Hugh Capet for the throne of France, 
was made prisoner and confined until his death in 993- 

Charles II., Duke of Lorraine, born at Tou] about 
1364, was the son of Jean I., whom he succeeded in 139°. 
About 1396 he fought for the Teutonic knights agains 


eas hk; cass; & hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8as 2; thas in this. ({@-See Explanations, P- 23.) 
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the King of Prussia, whom he took prisoner. He fought 
at Agincourt in 1415, after which he was chosen Con- 
stable of France. He died in 1431. His daughter and 
heiress was married to René of Anjou. 

Charles III, called THE Great, Duke of Lorraine, 
born at Nancy in 1543, was the son of Francis I., who 
died in 1545. He married Claude, the daughter of Henry 
II. of France, in 1559. He died in 1608, leaving the duchy 
to his son Henry. 

Charles I, (or Charles Frederick,) Duke of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp, (hol’stin got’torp,) born at Stockholm in 
1700, was the son of Frederick IV., whom he succeeded 
in 1702. He married, in 1725, Anne of Russia, a daughter 
of Peter the Great. He lost Sleswick, which was con- 
quered by the Danes. Died in 1739. 

Charles or Anjou, Count of Maine (man) and Duke 
of Calabria, a French prince of the fifteenth century, was 
the son of Charles, Count of Maine, and was a nephew 
of René, King of Sicily, by whose will, in 1480, he be* 
came Count of Provence. Charles died in 1481, and 
bequeathed Provence to Louis XI. of France. 

Charles oF DENMARK, Count of Flanders, was the 
son of Canute, King of Denmark. At an early age he 
distinguished himself in the crusade against the Saracens 
of Palestine, and in 1119 became Count of Flanders, at the 
death of Baldwin, who chose him for his heir. His repu- 
tation for piety and virtue was such that the throne of Jeru- 
salem was offered to him during the captivity of Baldwin 
II.; but he declined it. He was assassinated in 1127. 

Charles of LORRAINE. See LORRAINE. 

Charles (Carlo) II, (Louis de Bourbon—deh 
boor’bdn’,) Prince of Parma, etc., born in 1799, is a son 
of Louis, King of Etruria, and of Maria Louisa of Spain. 
He inherited the duchy of Lucca in 1824, and ceded the 
same to Tuscany in 1847. At the death of Maria Louisa 
(ex-Empress of France) in 1847, he became Archduke 
or Prince of Parma. He abdicated in favour of his son, 
Carlo IIL., in 1849. 

Charles (Carlo) III, (FERDINAND JosEPH VICTOR 
BALTHASAR DE BoURBON,) Duke of Parma, the son of 
the preceding, was born in 1823. He became duke in 
1849, before which he had married a French princess, 
daughter of the Duc de Berry, and granddaughter of 
Charles X. He was assassinated in Parma in 1854. 

Charles (Carlo) I, Duke of Sav’oy, born in 1458, 
succeeded his brother, Philibert I., about 1472. Died 
in 1489. 

Charles (Carlo) II, a son of the preceding, born in 
1489; died in 1497. 

Charles (Carlo) III., Duke of Savoy, was born in 
Bugey in 1486, and succeeded his brother, Philibert II. 
He was an uncle of Francis I. of France. In 1521 he mar- 
ried Beatrix, a daughter of Emmanuel, King of Portugal. 
She was a sister of the queen of the emperor Charles V., 
and influenced her husband to become the ally of Charles 
in the war against Francis J. The army of the latter 
overran Savoy in 1535, and Geneva shook off the yoke 
of the duke, who thus lost the greater part of his do- 
minions. Died in 1553. He was succeeded by his son, 
Emanuel Philibert. 

See Vincent, ‘ Histoire de Savoie.” 

Charles, sharl, (CLAUDE,) a French painter, born at 
Nancy in 1661; died in 1747. 

Charles, (JAcQguEs ALEXANDRE CksAr,) a French 
savant, noted for his experiments in electricity and bal- 
looning, was born at Beaugency in 1746. He acquired 
a wide reputation by repeating Franklin’s experiments 
which proved the identity of lightning with the electric 
fluid, and became a popular lecturer on physical science 
in Paris. He madea great improvement in the balloon 
which Montgolfier invented, by substituting hydrogen 
gas for heated air. He and M. Robert were the first 
persons who ventured to ascend in a balloon. They 
ascended from the Tuileries in December, 1783, to the 
height of 7000 feet, and came down safely nine leagues 
from the place of ascent. He was a member of the In- 
stitute, and was pensioned by Louis XVI. Died in 1823. 

Charles, (ELIZABErH RUNDLE,) a popular English 
writer, the only child of the late John Rundle, formerly 
member of Parliament for Tavistock, Devonshire, was 
born about 1826. She was married about 1851 to Andrew 
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P. Charles, Esq., of London. She has published a num- 
ber of fictitious works, which have enjoyed an extensive 
and deserved popularity. Among the most important 
of these are the “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family,” (1863,) and the “ Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,” 
(1864.) She has also written “The Martyrs of Spain 
and Liberators of Holland,” and other works. 

Charles Al’/bert,|It. CARLO ALBERTO, kar/Io 4l-bér’- 
to,| King of Sardinia, born in 1798, was a son of Prince 
Charles Emanuel of Savoy-Carignan. He married in 1817 
Maria Theresa, a daughter of the grand duke Ferdinand 
of Tuscany. In 1829 he was appointed Viceroy of the 
island of Sardinia. He succeeded Charles Felix as king 
in April, 1831, and made some liberal reforms in the 
government. About the time of the election of Pope 
Pius IX. he granted a constitution to his subjects, and 
rendered himself popular. He put himself at the head 
of the movement for Italian independence in the spring 
of 1848. After gaining several victories over the Aus- 
trians, his army was entirely defeated at Novara, March, 
1849. He abdicated in favour of his son, Victor Eman- 
uel, and died in July, 1849. 

See AnDREOZzzI, ‘* Vita di Carlo Alberto,’ 1850; Martint, “ Me- 
morie intorno alla Vita del Ré Carlo Alberto,’’ 1850. 

Charles Au-gus’tus, (of Sleswick Holstein Sonder- 
burg,) Prince-Royal of Sweden, and Prince of Augusten- 
burg, was born about 1766. He commanded a Danish 
army against the Swedes in 1808, and gained the esteem 
of the latter. In 1809 he was adopted as son by Charles 
XIIIL., and designated as the heir to the throne by the 
States of Sweden. Died in 1810. 

Charles d’Orléans, shZrl dor‘la’6n’, Comte d’An- 
gouléme, (déN’goo’lém’,) born in Paris in 1391, was the 
son of Louis, Duke of Orléans, who was the brother of 
Charles VI. of France. In the civil war of the Arma- 
gnacs and Burgundians he was a leader of the former. 
At the battle of Agincourt, in 1415, he was made prisoner, 
and as such detained in England until 1440. He com- 
posed numerous verses admired for elegant simplicity, 
and is said to have been one of the best writers of his 
time. He died in 1465, leaving a son, who became King 
Louis XII. 

Charles de Valois, sharl deh va/lwa’, Count of Maine 
and Anjou, born in 1270, was the third son of Philip III. 
of France. He was reputed one of the greatest captains 
of his time. He drove out of Florence the Ghibelines, 
including Dante, waged war against Frederick of Aragon, 
and conquered part of Sicily. He commanded with suc- 
cess against the English in Guienne a short time before 
his death, which occurred in 1325. 

See Sismonnpr, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Charles Edward Stuart, called THE PRETENDER, 
born at Rome in 1720 or 1721, was a grandson of James 
Il. of England. His father James having resigned his 
claim to the throne in favour of Charles Edward, the 
latter passed from France to Scotland, with a few attend- 
ants, in July, 1745. His standard was joined by a large 
body of Highlanders, and he entered Edinburgh on the 
17th of September. A few days later they encountered 
at Preston Pans a royal army, which was seized with a 
panic and fled in disorder. The Pretender marched south 
as far as Derby, then retreated to Scotland, pursued by 
the Duke of Cumberland, who defeated the rebels at 
Culloden in April, 1746. Charles Edward concealed 
himself in the Western Isles, had many romantic adven- 
tures, and, by the aid of Flora Macdonald, escaped from 
his pursuers to France in September, 1746. He passed 
the latter part of his life at Rome, became intemperate, 
and died in 1788. His wife was afterwards married to 
Alfieri. 

See AmupeE Picuor, “ Histoire de Charles Edouard,” ete. 

Charles Eman/uel I, Duke of Sav’oy, surnamed 
THE GREAT, born in 1562, succeeded his father, Philibert 
Emanuel, in 1580. He married Catherine, the daughter 
of Philip II. of Spain. He was ambitious and warlike, 
and waged a long war against Henry IV. of France. 
Died in 1630. 

His son, Vicror AMADEUS I., succeeded him. Another 
son, THOMAS, Prince of Carignano, was a distinguished 
general. 

See Sismonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 
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Charles Emanuel ITI., Duke of Savoy, born about 
1633, was the son of Victor Amadeus I., whom he suc- 
Sate in 1638. His reign was mostly pacific. Died in 
1675. 

Charles Emanuel III, King of Sardinia, the son 
of Victor Amadeus II., was born at Turin in 1701, and 
succeeded his father in September, 1730. In 1733 he 
joined France and Spain in a war against Austria, and, 
at the head of the allied armies, conquered the Milanese. 
Tn the general war which began in 1741 he declared for 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and fought against the French 
and Spaniards, who defeated him at Coni in 1744. He 
died in 1773, with the reputation of a wise and able ruler, 
and left the throne to his son, Victor Amadeus III. 


See Semerra, “Storia del Ré di Sardegna Carlo Emmanuele,”’ 
2 vols., 1831. 


Charles Emanuel IV., King of Sardinia, the eldest 
son of Victor Amadeus III., was born at Turin in May, 
1751. In 1775 he married Marie Clotilde, a sister of 
Louis XVI. of France. In 1792 Savoy and Nice were 
conquered by the French, who, in 1796, dictated the 
terms of peace. Charles Emanuel became king in Oc- 
tober, 1796, and found the kingdom in a miserable con- 
dition. His reign was disturbed by insurrections proba- 
bly fomented by the French Directory. His fortresses, 
arsenals, etc. having been seized by French troops, he 
was compelled to abdicate in December, 1798, when he 
retired to the island of Sardinia. In 1802 he abdicated 
in favour of his brother, Victor Emanuel I. Died at 
Rome in 1819. 

; See Berrott, “‘ Elogio storico di Sua Maesta Carlo Emmanuele,”’ 
1814. 

Charles Fe’lix [It. Canto FELicr, kar/lo fa-lee’- 
cha| L, King of Sardinia, born at Turin in 1765, was the 
fourth son of Victor Amadeus III., and was styled Duc 
de Génes, (or Genoa.) In 1807 he married Maria Chris- 
tina, daughter of the King of Naples. When his brother, 
Victor Emanuel, recovered Piedmont in 1814, Charles 
Felix remained in the island of Sardinia as viceroy. In 
March, 1821, a revolution occurred in Piedmont, and 
Victor Emanuel, rather than accept the constitution of- 
fered by the insurgents, abdicated the crown, to which 
Charles Felix, as the lawful heir, succeeded. He sup- 
pressed the revolt by vigorous measures, and reigned in 
peace until his death in 1831. He left no issue, and was 
the last king of the elder branch of the house of Savoy. 
The crown then passed to Charles Albert, Prince of 
Carignano, 

Charles Gustavus. 
Sweden. 

Charles le Chauve. See Cuartes I. of France. 

Charles le Gros. See CHARLES III., Emperor. 

Charles le Hardy, (or Hardi.) See CHARLES THE 
BOLD, page 577. 

Charles le Mauvais. See CHARLES THE BAD, King 
of Navarre. 

Charles le Sage. See CHARLEs V. of France. 

Charles le Simple. See Cuartes III. of France. 

Charles le Téméraire. See CHARLES THE BOLD. 

Charles Mar’tel’, |Fr. pron. sharl mar‘tél’,] King 
of the Franks, and grandfather of Charlemagne, was born 
about 694 A.D. He was the son of Pepin d’Heristal, 
Duke of Austrasia, and mayor of the palace under the last 
Merovingian kings. About 715 he succeeded his father as 
mayor of the palace, and king in reality, while Chilpéric 
II. was only the phantom of royalty. A large army of 
Saracens from Spain having invaded his kingdom, he 
gained an important victory over them near Poitiers in 
732. He received his surname of MARTEL (hammer) in 
consequence of this victory, which gave a fatal blow to 
the power of the Saracens. He was successful in wars 
against the Saxons and other German tribes. He died 
in 741 A.D., and was succeeded by his sons Carloman 
and Pepin le Bref. 

See Epuarp Caver, ‘“‘Dissertatio de Karolo Martello,’ 1848; 
Sismonpl1, “‘ Histoire des Francais ;’? BARON DE NIinsg, ‘‘ Charles 
Martel: Histoire des Maires du Palais,” 185r. 

Charles Martel of Hungary, was a son of Charles 
II. of Naples, and Mary, Princess of Hungary. He ob- 
tained the crown of Hungary in 1290, and died in 1295, 
leaving it to his son Charobert. 


See CHARLES X., King of 
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Charles Phil/ip, Duke of Suderma/nia, etc., born at 
Revel in 1601, was the son of Charles IX. and brother 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The Swedish army having con- 
quered many provinces of Russia, the regency of Novo- ° 
gorod offered the throne to Charles Philip in 1611. 
After a long delay, he went to Viborg to accept the offer; 
but Michael Romanow was proclaimed king at Moscow. 
Charles formally renounced the crown in 1614, and died 
in 1622. 

Charles Quint. See CHartes V., Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Charles Robert. See CHAROBERT. 

Charles the Rash. See CHARLES THE BOLD, 
Duke of Burgundy, page 577. 

Charlet, shar’14’, (NicoLas ToussAINT,) a French 
painter, designer, and lithographer, born in Paris in 1792. 
His painting of an “Episode of the Russian Campaign” 
is highly praised. Died in 1845. 

See Jutes Janin, ‘‘N. T. Charlet, Artiste,” 1847. 

Charle’ton, (Lrwis,) an English bishop, (of Here- 
ford,) noted for learning. Died in 1369. 

Charle’ton or Charl/ton, (Roper? M.,) an American 
lawyer and poet, born at Savannah, Georgia, in 1807. 
He published a volume of poenrs in 1838, and was elected 
United States Senator in 1852. Died in 1854. 

Charleton or Charlton, (WALTER,) F.R.S., an emi- 
nent and learned English physician, born at Shepton- 
Mallet in 1619. Having graduated in 1642, he became 
physician to Charles L, and practised some years in 
London. After the restoration (1660) he was physician- 
in-ordinary to Charles II. In 1689 he was chosen pres- 
ident of the College of Physicians. He wrote, besides 
professional. works, “Epicurus his Morals,” ‘ Chorea 
Gigantum,” a treatise on Stonehenge, and “ Onomasti- 
con Zoicon,” a valuable work, in which he attempts to 
determine the class, order, genus, and species of animals 
vaguely designated by authors under diverse names. 
Died in 1707. 

_ See Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” Exoy, ‘Dictionnaire de la Méde- 
cine.” 

Charleval, de, deh shirl’val’, (CHARLES Faucon 
de Ris—fo’k6n’ deh re,) SEIGNEUR, a French versifier, 
born in Normandy about 1612. ‘ He was one of those,” 
says Voltaire, “who acquired celebrity by the delicacy 
of their wit, without devoting themselves (se Livrer trop ) 
to the public.” He wrote fugitive poems, and the famous 
“ Conversation of Marshal d’Hocquincourt with P. Ca- 
naye,” printed in the works of Saint-Evremond. Died 
in 1693. 


See Fetter, “Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Charlevoix, de, deh shar-leh-vwa’ or sh@rl/vwa’, 
(PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER,) a French Jesuit and author, 
born at Saint-Quentin in 1682. He went to Canada as 
a missionary in 1720, explored Lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan, descended the Mississippi to its mouth, and re- 
turned to France by way of Saint Domingo in 1722. He 
wrote many years for the “Journal de Trévoux,” and 
compiled a ‘History and Description of Japan,” (1715,) 
and a ‘“ History of Canada,” (3 vols., 1744,) the latter 
containing a journal of his travels. These works are 
valuable, though not free from partiality and credulity. 
Died in 1761. 

See FE ver, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Charlier, shar’le-4’, (CHARLES,) a French Jacobin, 
born at Laon, was a member of the National Conven- 
tion in 1792. Died in 1797. 

Charlier, (JEAN.) See GERSON. 

Charlotte (shar/lot) of Cyprus, was the daughter of 
John III. of Lusignan, King of Cyprus. She was married, 
in 1459, to Louis of Savoy. She failed in her attempt 
to obtain the throne of Cyprus, of which she was the 
legal heiress. Died in 1487. 

See E. pr Lusicnan, ‘‘ Histoire de Chypre.”’ 


Char’lotte Au-gus’ta, Princess of Wales, commonly 
known as Princess Charlotte, the daughter of George 
IV. of England and his queen Caroline, was born at 
Carlton House in 1796. When a final separation took 
place between the king and queen, she was regarded 
as the future queen of England. The English court 
favoured a marriage between Charlotte and the Prince 
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of Orange ; but she preferred Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, to 

whom she was married in 1816. She died in childbirth 

in November, 1817, universally regretted by the British 
- people. 

See “‘ Memoir of the Life of the Princess Charlotte,” by RoperT 
Huisu, London, 1818; “* Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight,” 
London, 1861; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1862. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. See Tonna, Mrs. 

Charlton. See CHARLETON. 

Charma, shar’ma’, (ANYOINE,) a French writer, born 
in the department of Niévre in 1801, became professor of 
philosophy at Caen about 1830. He published ‘“ Lessons 
of Social and Logical Philosophy,” (1840,) an ‘ Essay 
on Oriental Philosophy,” (1842,) and other works. 

Charmeil, sh@r’mal’ or shar’ma’ye, (PIERRE MARIE 
JosEpPuH,) a French surgeon, born in 1782; died in 1830. 

Charmetton, shar’ma‘tdn’, (JEAN Barrisre,) a 
French surgeon, born at Lyons in 17103 died in 1781. 

See Ficurr, ‘‘ Vie de M. Charmetton,”’ 1781. 

€har/mi-dés, [ Xapyidyc,] an Athenian philosopher, 
born about 450 &.C., was a maternal uncle of Plato, and 
first-cousin of Critias, one of the Thirty Tyrants. He was 
a pupil of Socrates. Having been appointed one of the 
ten tyrants whom Lysander established in the Piraeus, 
he was killed in battle by the army of Thrasybu‘lus about 
404 B.C. 

See Prato, ‘‘Charmides;’? Xenoruon, “* Memorabilia.” 

‘Char/mis, a physician, born at Marseilles, settled at 
Rome in the reign of Nero. His favourite remedy was 
the cold bath. 

Charnacé, de, deh sh@r’na’sa’, (HERCULE GIRARD,) 
Baron, an able French diplomatist, born in Anjou or, 
according to some authorities, Bretagne. Through the 
influence of Richelieu, he was appointed ambassador to 
Sweden in 1628, and negotiated an important alliance 
with Gustavus Adolphus. He was killed at the siege 
of Breda, (1637,) where he fought, with the rank of 
colonel, for the Prince of Orange. 

See Bayue, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Charnage. See DuNoD. 

Charnes, de, deh sh&rn, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French 
abbé, born at Avignon in 1641, was preceptor of the son 
of Louvois in Paris. He published a “ Life of Tasso,” 
abridged from the Italian of G. B. Manso, Died in 1728. 

Char/nock, (JoHN,) an English writer, born in 1756. 
After leaving Oxford, he studied naval and military 
tactics, and served some time in the navy. He wrote 
several esteemed works, viz., “ Naval Biography,” (‘“ Bio- 
graphia Navalis,” 6 vols., 1796,) a “History of Marine 
Architecture,” (1800,) and a “Life of Nelson,” (1806.) 
Died in 1807. { 

Charnock, (STEPHEN,) an eminent English noncon- 
formist divine, born in London in 1628. After preaching 
some time in Dublin, he was ejected for nonconformity 
in 1662. For about fifteen years he was a popular min- 
ister of a dissenting congregation in London. He wrote 
“ Discourses on the Existence and Attributes of God,” 
(1682,) a powerful and original work, highly commended 
by competent critics, and a “ Discourse on the Salvation 
ot Sinners.” Two volumes of his sermons were pub- 
lished in 1682-83. His style is a model of sententious 
brevity. Died in 1680, 

Charnois, de, deh shar’nwA’, (JEAN CHARLES Leva- 
cher—leh-va’sha’,) a French journalist and /:¢férateur, 
born in Paris about 1750. He was executed in Septem- 
ber, 1792. 

Charobert, shi/ro’bair’, Caribert, ka’re’bair’, or 
Charles Robert, King of Hungary, was a son of King 
Charles Martel, and a grandson of Charles II., King of 
Naples. He began to reign in 1312, and raised Hungary 
to a high degree of power and splendour. He died in 
1342, leaving the throne to his son, Louis I. 

See Erscu und Grupsr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Charolais, CounT DE. See CHARLES THE BOLD. 

€ha’ron, (Gr. Xapwv,] the ferryman who conveyed 
the souls of the dead across the rivers of Hades. The 
poets represent him as the son of Erebus and Nox. 

See Vixciv’s ‘‘ neid,”’ book vi. 

Charon [Xépwr] of Lampsacus, an ancient Greek 
historian, who was anterior to Herodotus, and lived 


probably about 500 8.c. He wrote a “‘ History of Persia.” 
and several other histories, of which only small fragments 
are extant. 

Charon of Thebes was a prominent actor in the con- 
spiracy or revolution which, under the direction of Pelo- 
pidas, subverted the power of the aristocratic party in 
Thebes in 379 B.c. Pelopidas, Charon, and Melon were 
then chosen chief magistrates of that state, 

Charon, sha’rén’, (V1ALa,) a French general and 
senator, born in Paris in 1794. He served in Algeria as 
officer of engineers with distinction from 1835 to 1845, and 
after the fall of Louis Philippe, in 1848, became general 
of division. He was afterwards chosen president of the 
committee of fortifications, and a senator. 

€ha-ron’das, |Xepovdac,| an eminent Greek legisla- 
tor, born at Catania, in Sicily, lived about 650 B.c. His 
laws, which were in verse, were adopted by the Athe- 
nians and other nations. 

See ARISTOTLE, “* Politica ;’? Cicero, ** De Legibus.” 

Charost, de, deh sha’ro’, (ARMAND JOSEPH de Bé- 
thune—deh ba’tiin’,) Duc, an opulent French philan- 
thropist and economist, born at Versailles in 1728, was 
a descendant of the statesman Sully. He served in the 
army from 1745 to 1763, and became a lieutenant-general, 
He founded hospitals and other benevolent institutions, 
and made improvements in agriculture, on which he pub- 
lished several treatises. Louis XV. once said, pointing 
to him, “‘There is a man who vivifies three of my pro- 
vinces.” In the reign of terror he was imprisoned for 
six months, ending on the gth Thermidor, 1794. Died 
in 1800. 


See De Satnt-Amanp, ‘‘Biographie du Duc de Béthune-Cha- 
rost;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Charpentier, shar’pén’te-a’, (FRANGOIS,) a French 
. . . —“— . 

author, born in Paris in 1620. He became in 1651 a 
member of the French Academy, of which he was also 
perpetual director. He was one of the first members of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and the principal designer 
of the medals struck in 1702 to commemorate the events 
of the reign of Louis XIV. Among his numerous works, 
which display talents and learning, are “ A Life of Socra- 
tes,” (1650,) ‘The Excellence of the French Language,” 
(1695,) and “ A Journey to the Tranquil Valley,” a tale. 
Died in 1702, He warmly maintained that inscriptions 
on monuments in France should be in French rather 
than in Latin. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.” 

Charpentier, (FRANCOIS PHILIPPE,) an ingenious 
French mechanician, born at Blois in 1734, invented a 
process for making coloured engravings from paintings, 
which procured him the title of mechanician to the king ; 
also, a fire-engine, which was generally used. Died in 
1817. 

Charpentier, (HenrI FrRANGots Mariz£,) a French 
general, born at Soissons in 1769, entered the army in 
1791. For his services at Marengo in 1800 he was made 
general of division. He made the campaign of Austria 
in 1809, and contributed to the victories of Lutzen and 
Bautzen in 1813. Soon after the restoration he was made 
a grand officer of the legion of honour. Died in 1831. 

See DE Cource tes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Charpentier, [Lat. CARPENTA/RIUS,}] (JACQUES,) a 
French physician, born at Clermont in 1524. He be- 
came professor of mathematics in the Collége Royal, 
Paris, in 1566, and physician to Charles IX. As a par- . 
tisan of Aristotle, he wrote several discourses against 
Ramus. He published, in Latin, a ‘“ Description of 
Nature, after Aristotle,” and other works. Died in 1574. 

See MorénrI, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;” JEAN PAPiIRE Masson 
“Vita J. Carpentani,”’ 1574. 

Charpentier, (JEAN PIERRE,) a learned and accom- 
plished French critic, was born at Saint-Prest (Eure-et- 
Loire) in 1797. He was professor of eloquence in the 
Faculty of Paris for many years. He published, besides 


.other works, an “Essay on the Literary History of the 


Middle Ages,” (‘‘ Moyen Age,” ) (1833,) a “ History of the 
Renaissance of Letters in Europe in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” (1843,) and a translation of Virgil’s ‘‘ Bucolics” 
and ‘“ Georgics.” 

Charpentier, (MArc ANTOINE,) an excellent French 
musician and composer, born in Paris in 1634. After he 
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had gained a high reputation in Italy, he returned to Paris, 
where he became a rival of Lully, and director of the 
music of the Duke of Orléans. He composed the music 
of “Medea” and other operas. Died in 1702. 

See Fitts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Charpentier, [Lat. CARPENTA’RIUS,| (PIERRF,) a 
French jurist, born at Toulouse. He became a Calvin- 
ist, and lectured on Jaw at Geneva. Having quarrelled 
with Beza, he removed to Paris just before the massacre 
of 1572, during which he found refuge in the house of 
Belliévre. He published in 1572 an apology for the 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and was rewarded with 
the office of royal advocate. 

See De Tuou, “ Histoire.” 

Charras, sha@’ras’, (JEAN BApTIsTE ADOLPHE,) a 
French officer and military writer, born at Puy-de-Déme 
in 1808. He was a republican member of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1848-49. He wrote a masterly strategic 
work—“ Histoire de la Campagne de 1815— Waterloo,” 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1858; 5th edition, 1863.) Died in 1865. 

Charrier de la Roche, sha’re-a’ deh 14 rosh, (Louts,) 
a French bishop, born at Lyons in 1738, was elected to 
the States-General in 1789. He became first almoner 
of Napoleon in 1804. Died in 1827. 

Charriére, shi/re-Air’, (ERNEST,) a French /éttévateur, 
born at Grenoble in 1805, published “ Saint Helena,” a 
lyric poem, (1826,) and a work on political history, 
entitled “La Politique de I’Histoire,” (1842.) 

Charriére or Charriéres, de, deh sha’re-air’, (Ma- 
dame SAINT-HYACINTHE,) a novelist, who was born in 
Holland about 1746. She married M. de Charriére, and 
settled near Neufchatel, about 1766. She was a friend 
of Madame de Stael, and was highly gifted, morally and 
intellectually. She wrote several works of fiction, among 
which ‘Calliste” (1786) is said to be the most remarka- 
ble. Her pictures of life are faithful and very diversified. 
Died in 1805. 

See Sainte-Beuve, “Portraits des Femmes,” 

Charriéres. See CHARRIERE. 

Charrin, sha’ran’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French drama- 
tist and Zttérateur, born at Lyons in 1784, wrote melo- 
dramas, songs, etc. 

Charron, sha’rén’, (PIERRE,) a French philosopher 
and Catholic priest, born in Paris in 1531. He became 
eminent as a preacher, and was successively ¢#éo/ogal, or 
lecturer, at Lectoure, Agen, Bordeaux, Cahors, and Con- 
dom. He was an intimate friend of Montaigne, from 
whose Essays he has borrowed largely. In 1594 he pub- 
lished a religious book, called “‘ Treatise on the Three 
Truths,” (“ Traité des trois Vérités.”) His principal work 
is a “ Treatise on Wisdom,” (“‘Traité de la Sagesse,” 
1601,) which was censured as irreligious or skeptical by 
the Jesuits and others, but had great popularity. Died 
in Paris in 1603. “It becomes difficult,” says Hallam, 
“to estimate the place of Charron as a philosopher, 
because we feel a good deal of uncertainty whether any 
passage be his own. He appears to be a man formed 
in the school of Montaigne,—not much less bold in 
pursuing the novel opinions of others, but less fertile 
in original thoughts, . . . with more reading than his 
model, with more disciplined habits, as well of arranging 
and distributing his subject as of observing the sequence 
of an argument; but, on the other hand, with far less of 
ingenuity in thinking and of sprightliness of language.” 
(‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See Nic#ron, ‘Mémoires ;’? Lucuer, “Analyse raisonnée de 
la Sagesse de Charron,”’ 1763; Brucker, ‘‘ Historia Philosophiz.”’ 

Chartier, shar’te-A’, (ALAIN,) a French poet of great 
celebrity in his time, was born in Normandy about 1385. 
He was confidential secretary to Charles VI. and to 
Charles VII, and appears to have been idolized by cul- 
tivated men of that age. A majority of French critics 
agree that their language owes great obligations to him ; 
and he appears to have contributed to the moral and 
political reformation of his country. Among his French 
poems are.the “ Breviary of the Nobles,” and the “ Book 
of the Four Ladies,” (“Le Livre des quatre Dames.”) 
He wrote “Le Curial,” and other prose works. Died 
about 1455. 


See G. Mancet, “Alain Chartier: Etude bibliographique,” 1850; 
LonGrELiow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” ; 


1844. 


Chartier, (GUILLAUME,) brother of the preceding, 
born at Bayeux about 1400, became Bishop of Paris in 
1447. Died in 1472. 

Chartier, (JEAN,) a brother of the preceding, received 
from Charles VII. the title of historiographer. He pub- 
lished “ Chronicles of France,” and a ‘ History of the 
Reign of Charles VII.,” both of which are esteemed. 
Died in or after 1461. 

Chartier, (JEAN,) a son of René, noticed below, born 
in Paris in 1600, graduated in 1634, and became physi- 
cian to the king. Died in 1662. PHILIPPE, a younger 
brother of Jean, was also physician to the king, and pro- 
fessor in the Collége Royal. Died in 1669, aged thirty-six. 

Chartier, (RENE,) [Lat. RENA’/rUS CHARTE/RIUS,| a 
French physician, born at Vendéme in 1572. He gradu- 
ated at Paris in 1608, was appointed physician-in-ordinary 
to the king in 1613, and professor of surgery at the Col- 
lége Royal in 1617. He acquired a high reputation by 
an excellent edition, in Greek, of Hippocrates and Galen, 
with a Latin version and notes, (1639-79.) Died in 1654. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Charton, sh&r’ton’, (EDOUARD,) a French /7ttévateus, 
born at Sens in 1807. He established in 1833 the “ Pic- 
torial ( Pittoresgue) Magazine,” which he conducted more 
than twenty years. In 1848 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly. He contributed to several journals 
of Paris, and published, besides other works, “Ancient 
and Modern Voyagers,” (1855.) 

Chartran, shar’trén’, (J. H. S.,) a French general, 
born at Carcassonne in 1779. He was made a general of 
brigade for his services at Culm in 1813, and was put on 
half-pay by the Bourbons in 1814. He took the field for 
Bonaparte in 1815, and distinguished himself at Waterloo. 
He was tried by a military court, and executed in 1816. 

Chartres, DUKE or. Several French princes have 
borne this title. (See Louis PHILIPPE; and ORLEANS, 
PHILIPPE, DUKE OF.) 

Chartres, de, deh shartr, (RENAUD or REGINALD,) 
Archbishop of Rheims, was born about 1380. . He was 
appointed chancellor of France in 1428, and acquired 
great influence with the king, Charles VII. He was 
jealous of Joan of Arc, whose bold and extraordinary 
measures did not accord with his mean and tortuous 
policy, and inade no effort to prevent her tragical death. 
Died in 1444. 

Chas, shAs, (J.,) a prolific French writer and compiler 
of history, biography, etc., was born at Nimes about 
1750; died about 1830. 

Chase, (IRAH,) D.D., a Baptist divine and theologian, 
born in Stratton, Vermont, in 1793. He was the prin- 
cipal founder, in 1825, of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Newton, Massachusetts, and professor in that 
institution until 1845. Died in 1864. 

Chase, (PHILANDER,) an American Episcopal bishop, 
born in Cornish, New Hampshire, in 1775, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1795. He became rector of a 
church at Hartford, Connecticut, about 1812, and in 
1817 began to labour as a missionary in Ohio, where he 
planted the Episcopal Church. In 1819 he was elected 
Bishop of Ohio, and in 1835 became Bishop of Ilinois. 
He founded Kenyon College, in Ohio, and Jubilee Col- 
lege, in Illinois. Died in 1852. 

See ‘‘ Reminiscences of Bishop Chase: an Autobiography.” 

Chase, (SALMON PORTLAND,) an eminent American 
statesman, a nephew of the preceding, was born at 
Cornish, New Hampshire, on the 13th of January, 1808. 
He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1826, taught a 
classical school at Washington, District of Columbia, 
from 1826 to 1829, studied law under William Wirt, and 
settled at Cincinnati about 1830. He attained eminence 
as a lawyer, supported General Harrison in the Presi- 
dential election of 1840, and took a prominent part in 
the formation of the Liberty party about 1841. He was 
one of the chief promoters of the convention of Free- 
soilers which met at Buffalo in 1848 and nominated 
Martin Van Buren for the Presidency. He acted as 
counsel for the defence of several fugitive slaves. 

In February, 1849, he was elected a Senator of the 
United States by the Democratic members of the legis- 
lature of Ohio. He made in the Senate a speech against 
the Compromise Bill in 1850. On the nomination ot 
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Mr. Pierce in 1852, he separated from the Democratic 
party, which was then committed to the support and ex- 
tension of slavery. He opposed the Nebraska-Kansas 
Bill, by which the Missouri Compromise was repealed 
in 1854, and offered several] amendments to the same. 
He proposed to add a clause that “the people of the 
territory, through their appropriate representatives, may, 
if they see fit, prohibit the existence of slavery therein.” 
This amendment was rejected by a vote of ten yeas and 
thirty-six nays. He advocated the Homestead Bill, and 
maintained that the Federal Government should aid in 
the construction of a railroad to the Pacific. 

He was elected Governor of Ohio for two years by 
the Republicans in October, 1855, and supported J. C. 
Fremont for the Presidency in 1856. In 1857 he was 
re-elected Governor. At the National Republican Con- 
vention which met in Chicago in May, 1860, Governor 
Chase received forty-nine votes for the office of Presi- 
dent on the first ballot. Having been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Peace Conference which met at Washington 
in February, 1861, he there made a speech on the subject 
of fugitive slaves, and proposed that the Northern States 
should compensate their masters for them. ‘ We cannot 
surrender [them,’’] said he, ‘‘but we can compensate.” 
He was appointed secretary of the treasury in the cabinet 
of Lincoln, March 4, 1861. In January, 1862, he recom- 
mended that the notes of the United States should be 
made a legal tender. When he accepted the office of 
secretary, the public credit was low, and the public reve- 
nue was scarcely sufficient to support the government 
even ina state of peace. He raised money by the issue 
of treasury notes, called “ greenbacks,” which bore no 
interest, and by loans which were taken at moderate 
rates, mostly by the people of the United States. 

His services as a financier are eulogized by Horace 
Greeley in these terms: ‘Governor Chase had filled in 
the public service, through years of doubt, depression, 
and disaster, the second place in importance, and the 
first in the magnitude of its requirements, and had dis- 
charged its duties with pre-eminent ability, energy, and 
courage.” (“ American Conflict.”) He resigned his office 
on the 30th of June, 1864, about which time his friends 
made a movement to procure his nomination as candidate 
for the Presidency, but without success. He was re- 
garded with special favour by the radical Republicans. 
He supported the re-election of President Lincoln, who 
appointed him chief justice of the supreme court of 
the United States, in the place of Roger B. Taney, who 
died in October, 1864. In the controversy about the 
reconstruction of the seceded States he did not take a 
decided or prominent part; but in 1865, after the end of 
the civil war, he made a tour of observation in several 
of the Southern States, and made speeches to the freed- 
men. He identified himself with the Radicals on the 
question of impartial suffrage. He presided over the 
court of impeachment (March, 1868) for the trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson. He is understood to have favoured the 
acquittal of the President, and by his course on that 
occasion gave much offence to the radical Republicans. 
He was an unsuccessful candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for President in July, 1868. 

See Mrs. Srowe’s ** Men of our Times.” 

Chase, (SAMUEL,) an American judge and eloquent 
lawyer, born in Somerset county, Maryland, in 1741. He 
became a leader of the patriots of Maryland in the Revo- 
lution, was a delegate in Congress from 1774 to 1778, 
and signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776. In 
1791 he was appointed chief justice of the general court 
of Maryland, and in 1796 was nominated an associate 
justice of the supreme court of the United States. He 
was impeached in 1804 for misdemeanour in relation 
to certain political trials. John Randolph of Roanoke 
instigated and conducted this impeachment, which re- 
sulted in the acquittal of Judge Chase in March, 1805. 
Died in 1811. 

See “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. iv. ; ‘* Encyclopzedia Americana.” 

Chasles or Chales, shal, (Louts,) a French Jacobin 
and priest, born at Chartres in 1754, was a member of 
the Convention, (1792-95,) and voted for the death of the 
king. Died in 1826. 


Chasles, (MICHEL,) an eminent French geometer, barn 
at Epernon (Eure-et-Loire) in 1793. He entered the 
Polytechnic School in 1812. In 1837 he published a 
résumé of his previous works, in a volume entitled “ His- 
torical View ( Afer¢u) of the Origin and Development of 
Methods in Geometry,” followed by a ‘‘ Memoir on two 
General Principles of the Science, Duality and Homog- 
raphy.” In this work he established the basis of a new 
theory of conic sections and of surfaces of the second 
order. He was appointed professor of astronomy and 
mechanics in the Polytechnic School in 1841. He was 
very successful in researches in pure geometry, several 
important theories of which he extended and simplified. 
In 1846 he obtained the chair of higher geometry in the 
Faculty of Sciences, Paris, and in 1852 published a 
“Treatise on Higher Geometry,” (“ Traité de Géométrie 
supérieure.”) He was admitted into the Institute in 
1851. By an ingenious algorithm he has introduced the 
principle of signs into pure geometry, and has created 
anew branch of mathematics, characterized by uniformity 
of method. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Chasles, (Vicror EUPHEMION PHILARETE,) a suc- 
cessful French /ttévateur, a son of Louis Chasles, noticed 
above, was born near Chartres in 1799. He has been for 
more than twenty years an editor of the ‘Journal des 
Débats,” and has contributed to the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” His principal articles, written for these and 
other periodicals, have appeared under the general title 
of “Studies on Comparative Literature,” (in 11 vols.,) 
among which are ‘Studies on Spain,” “ Studies on Ame- 
rica,” etc. He is, or was recently, professor of foreign 
languages and literature in the College of France. He 
has shown himself an able critic of English literature, 
and has reproduced for the ‘* Revue Britannique” many 
articles from English reviews. He published, in 1862, 
“ Galileo, sa Vie, son Proces et ses Contemporains.” 

See Qurarp, “‘La France Littéraire.” 


Chasles or Challes, de, deh sha], (GREGOIRE,) a 
French writer, born in Paris in 1659. He was the author 
of “Illustrious Frenchwomen,” (“Les illustres Fran- 
gaises,” 1713,) often reprinted. Died about 1720. 

Chasles de la Touche, shal deh 14 toosh, (THKo- 
DORE GASTON JOSEPH,) a French historical writer, born 
at Le Teil in 1787; died in 1848. 

Chassaignac, sh4’san’yak’, (E....,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Nantes in 1805, published several works 
on anatomy. 

Chassé, sha’s4’, (Davip HENDRIK,) BARON, a brave 
Dutch general, born at Thiel in 1765, entered the French 
service about 1790. He distinguished himself in the 
Prussian campaign of 1806, and displayed great bravery 
in Spain in 1808-09. He was created a baron about 
1811, and became a general of division in 1814. He 
fought for the allies at the battle of Waterloo, (1815,) 
after which he became governor of Antwerp. His reso- 
lute defence of Antwerp against the French in 1832 was 
much admired. Died in 1849. 

See Campo, ‘‘ Life of Chassé.”’ 

Chassel, sha’sél’, (CHARLES,) a French sculptor, born 
at Nancy in 1612, became a resident of Paris. He re- 
ceived the title of sculptor to Louis XIV., for whom he 
made a mimic army when that prince was a boy. 

Chassel, (REMI FRANGOIS,) a grandson of the pre- 
ceding, born at Metz in 1666, worked at Nancy, and was 
successful in monumental sculpture. Died in 1752. 

Chasseloup-Laubat, de, deh shias‘loo’ 16’b3’, 
(FRANGoIS,) Marquis, a French general, born near 
Marennes in 1754. As chief engineer, he served with 
applause under Bonaparte in Italy in 1796 and 1797. In 
1799 he was raised to the rank of general of division. 
He was employed for several years in fortifying Mantua, 
Alessandria, and other cities of Italy. In 1812 he ob- 
tained for the seventh time the chief command of the 
engineers of the grand army. After the restoration he 
received the title of Marquis. Died in 1833. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangois.” 

Chasseloup-Laubat, de, (JUSTIN PRUDENT,) MAR- 
Quis, a French general, son of the preceding, born in 
Paris in 1800, He became a captain of cavalry in 1830, 
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and a few years later accompanied General Maison as 
aide-de-camp in an embassy to Vienna, From 1837 
to 1848 he was a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
_He was made a general of division in 1853. 

His brother, Count Justin NAPOLEON, a lawyer and 
a Bonapartist politician, was born in 1805. He was a 
member of the Assembly in 1849, and afterwards of the 
Corps Législatifi In November, 1860, he was appointed 
minister of state for the marine and the colonies. 

Chasseneux, shas’nuh’, (BARTHELEMI,) a learned 
French judge and legal writer, born near Autun in 1480, 
He was appointed president of the parliament of Pro- 
vence in 1532. He wrote, among other works, ‘Con- 
silia,” and “Catalogus Gloriz Mundi,” a work designed 
to explain and determine questions of rank, precedence, 
etc. Died in 1541. 

Chassériau, shi’sa’re-d’, (THEoDORE,) a French 
painter, born at Samana, in Hayti, in 1819, worked in 
Paris, where he received several medals between 1836 
and 1855. His works, among which is ‘‘The Supper of 
Macbeth,” are said to display a fine imagination, Died 
in 1856. 

Chassignet, de, deh sha’sén’yd’, (FRANGOIS,) BARON, 
was born at Besangon, France, in 1651. Having entered 
the Austrian service, he quickly rose to a high rank in 
the army. He became the preceptor of the emperor Leo- 
pold’s eldest son, (Joseph I.) In 1700 he was sent to 
Naples to manage a conspiracy against the Spanish 
government. He failed in this attempt, was arrested 
and confined in the French Bastille until 1714. 

Chassiron, de, deh sh4’se’rdNn’, (PIERRE CHARLES 
MARTIN,) BARON, a French economist, noted for his im- 
provements in agriculture, was born at La Rochelle in 


1752 


753- He wrote several esteemed letters on agriculture, 
and articles for Rozier’s “ Cours d’Agriculture.” Died 
in 1825. 


See Sitvestre, ‘‘ Notice sur le Baron Chassiron,’’ 1826, 

Chasteau, sha’to’, [It. CASTELLI, kAs-tel’lee,] (GuIL- 
LAUME,) a French engraver, born at Orléans in 1635. 
He studied and worked in Italy, and afterwards removed 
to Paris, where he was patronized by Colbert. He en- 
graved after Poussin, Annibale Caracci, and other mas- 
ters. Died in 1683. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Chastel. See CHATEL. 

Chastel, sh4’tél’, (PIERRE Louis AIME,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Vérgi, in Chablais, in 1774. 
While serving in the army of Egypt, in 1798, he dis- 
covered the zodiac of Denderah. He displayed courage 
and capacity in the campaigns of Austerlitz and Jena, 
and, as general of division, distinguished himself at Boro- 
dinoin i812. After the campaign of 1815 in Belgium, he 
retired to private life. Died at Geneva in 1826. 

See “‘Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.” 

Chastel, du. See DUCHATEL. 

Chastelain, shat’lan’, (CLAUDE,) a French liturgist, 
born in Paris about 1640; died in 1712. 

Chastelain, shat’]an’, (GEORGES,) a celebrated Flem- 
ish chronicler, born in Flanders in 1403. He lived at 
the court of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and of his son, 
Charles the Bold. His chief work is a ‘‘ General Chroni- 
cle of Events from 1420 to 1474.” Died in 1475. 

Chastelard, de, deh shat’lar’, (PIERRE de Bosco- 
sel—deh bos’ko’zél’,) a French poet, born about 1540. 
He became enamoured of Mary Queen of Scots, con- 
cealed himself in her bedchamber, and was detected. 
Having repeated the offence, he was executed at Edin- 
burgh in 1563. 

See Micnet, ‘‘Histoire de Marie Stuart;’? Branrémer, “ Mé- 
moires.”” 

Chasteler, du, dii sh4t’l4’, (JEAN GABRIEL,) MAR- 
QUIS, an eminent general in the Austrian service, born 
at Mons in 1763. He entered the army at the age of 
fifteen, and, after serving several campaigns in Flanders 
and Italy, was made quartermaster-general in 1799. In 
1805 he was chief of the staff of the Archduke Charles 
in Italy. In 1808 he commanded in the Tyrol against 
the French, and in 1813 became general of artillery. 
About 1815 the emperor appointed him governor of 
Venice, where he died in 1825. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Chastelet or Chatelet, du, dii shat/]4’, (PAUL Hay,) 
SrzuR, an eloquent French lawyer, born in Bretagne 
in 1592, became attorney-general at Rennes, and coun- 
cillor of state. He was the first secretary of the French 
Academy, and wrote, besides other works, a “ Life of Du 
Guesclin.” Died in 1636. 

Chastellet, du, dii sha’ta’14’, or Chatelet-Lomont, 
du, dii shat’/14/ lo’mén’, (FLORENT Louis MarizE,) Duc, 
the son of the following, was born at Semur, France, 
in 1727. He served with distinction in the army, was 
created a duke in 1777, and afterwards became colonel 
of the French guards. In the States-General of 1789 
he was a moderate royalist. He was proscribed in the 
reign of terror, and executed in December, 1793. 

Chastellet, du, or Chatelet, shat’la’/, (GABRIELLE 
EmiLirc le Tonnelier de Breteuil—leh ton‘le-a’ deh 
breh-tul’ or breh-tu/ye,) MARQUISE, a celebrated French 
savante, born in 1706. She was learned in mathematics 
and other sciences, and in Latin, English, and Italian. 
In 1740 she published a work on Physical Philosophy, 
entitled “Institutions de Physique.” She afterwards 
made a good French translation of Newton’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia,” which was revised by Clairaut. In early youth 
she was married to the Marquis du Chastellet-Lomont. 
She lived some years with Voltaire at Cirey between 
1735 and 1747. Her /azson with Voltaire injured her 
reputation, and will probably be remembered after her 
writings are forgotten. Died in 1749. 

Chastellux, de, deh sha‘ta‘ltiks’, (FRANGOIS JEAN,) 
Margulis, a French general and author, born in Paris in 
1734. He wrote an admired ‘Essay on Public Happi- 
ness,” (“De la Félicité publique,” 1772,) which Voltaire 
preferred to Montesquieu’s ‘Spirit of Laws.” In 1775 
he was admitted into the French Academy. In 1780 he 
went to the United States, where he served with honour 
as major-general in the army of Rochambeau for three 
years. He published, among other works, ‘‘ Travels in 
North America,” (2 vols., 1786.) He was a personal 
friend of Washington. Died in 1788. 


See Grimm, “Correspondance Littéraire ;’? ALFRED DE CHAS- 
TELLUx, ‘‘ Notice sur le Marquis de Chastellux,”’ 1822. 


Chastillon. See CHATILLON. 

Chastillon, de, deh sha’te’yon’, (ALEXIS MADELEINE 
ROSALIE,) Duc, born in 1680, was a descendant of 
Gaucher, noticed below, and became maréchal-de-camp 
in 1719. As lieutenant-general, he commanded the cav- 
alry at Guastalla in 1734. In 1735 he was appointed 
governor of the dauphin, the son of Louis XV. Died 
in 1754. 

Chastillon, de, (EupEs.) See URBAN II., PopE. 

Chastillon, de, (GAUCHER,) Count of Crecy, a French 
general, born in 1250, fought bravely at Courtray in 


_1302, and was made Constable of France in the same 


year. He gained a victory at Cassel in 1328. Died 
In 1329. 

Chateau. See CHASTEAU, (GUILLAUME.) 

Chateaubriand, de, deh sha’td’bre’6n’, (FRANCOIS 
AUGUSTE,) VISCOUNT, the most celebrated of the French 
authors who wrote during the first empire, was born of 
a noble family, at Saint-Malo, in September, 1768. He 
was educated at Doland at Rennes, where he made great 
progress in the ancient languages and in mathematics. 
His youth was passed mostly on the shore of the ocean, 
where his imagination was nourished by lonely reveries 
among the winds and waves. “A divine breath,” says 
he, “passed over me. I began to lisp forth verses as if 
they had been my natural language. I wrote for a long 
time in verse before attempting prose.” He was des- 
tined for the church, but preferred the army, which he 
entered as sub-lieutenant in 1786. He was in Paris and 
a spectator of the capture of the Bastille in 1789, but did 
not partake of the popular enthusiasm. ‘I had neither 
adopted nor rejected the new opinions,” says he. “I 
wished neither to emigrate nor to follow the military pro- 
fession, I retired.” Impelled by a desire to travel, he 
sailed for the United States in 1791, ostensibly in search 
of a Northwest passage. He dined in Philadelphia with 
Washington, of whom he says, “There is virtue in the 
look of a great man. I felt myself warmed and refreshed 
by it during the rest of my life.” Having traversed He 
primeval forests from Niagara to Florida, he returne 
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to France in 1792. He had not found a Northwest pas- 
sage, but he had discovered the germs of a new and 
romantic literature. To please his sister, he married 
Mademoiselle de Lavigne, whom he appears not to have 
found a very congenial companion. In 1792 he joined 
the army of royalist emigrants, was wounded at Thion- 
ville, and left for dead ina ditch. From 1793 until 1800 
he was an exile in England, where he was reduced to 
extreme poverty, and partly supported himself by trans- 
lations. for the booksellers. 

Having been converted from skepticism by the death 
of his mother, in 1798, he began to compose his celebrated 
work, “The Genius of Christianity,” (‘Génie du Chris- 
tianisme.”) He returned to France in 1800, and pub- 
lished in 1801 his romance of “Atala,” a picture of abori- 
ginal American life, which extorted from Europe a general 
exclamation of surprise and admiration. In 1802 ap- 
peared his ‘Génie du Christianisme,” to which “ René,” 
a romance, was attached as an episode. The publication 
of these brilliant works made a revolution in French 
literature, and caused him to be recognized as the 
literary glory of his age. He performed, in 1806 and 
1807, a tour through Greece, Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
Spain, partly with a view to familiarize himself with the 
regions in which he proposed to lay the scene of a new 
work. This was a prose epic, entitled ‘““The Martyrs, 
or the Triumph of the Christian Religion,” which ap- 
peared in 1809. 

In 1811 he was elected a member of the French Acad- 
emy, and published his “Itinerary from Paris to Jerusa- 
lem.” His Jong and implacable enmity to the emperor 
found utterance in his famous and eloquent pamphlet, 
“Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” (1814.) Under the resto- 
ration, from 1814 to 1824, he showed himself an ultra- 
royalist. He was ambassador to Berlin in 1820, and to 
London in 1822, after he had fiercely and effectively op- 
posed the Liberal minister Decazes, whose feet, he said, 
“had slipped in blood.” He was appointed minister of 
foreign affairs in 1823, and dismissed by his rival, Vil- 
léle, in June, 1824, after which he became a formsdable 
assailant of the ministry in the “Journal des Débats.” 
In 1828 he was sent as ambassador to Rome by Mar- 
tignac; but he resigned the embassy on the accession of 
Polignac as prime minister. After the revolution of 
1830 he refused to take the oath to Louis Philippe, and 
defended the exiled Bourbons in several tracts, for which 
he was prosecuted and imprisoned a short time in 1832, 
His waywardness and inconsistency in politics were thus 
indicated in his own words: “I am a Bourbonist by 
honour, a royalist by reason and conviction, and a repub- 
lican by taste and character.” He died on the 4th of 
July, 1848, after seeing the advent of the second repub- 
lic. He left posthumous memoirs, (“ Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe,”) 1849, which attracted general attention as a 
rare combination of genius and egotism. He had no 
children. His last years were passed in retirement and 
in a despondency which even the charming society and 
devoted attentions of Madame Récamier could not ex- 
hilarate. 


See ViLLEMAIN,“ M, de Chateaubriand, sa Vie, ses Ecrits, son In- 
fluence,” etc., 1858; Count pE Marce tus, ‘‘ Chateaubriand et 
son Temps,” 1859: L. DE Loménir, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains 
illustres,” tome i.; Scrp1on Martin, “ Histoire de la Vie et des Ou- 
vrages de Chateaubriand,” 1833; CEsArRE Cantu, ‘“ Chateaubriand, 
Discorso,”” Milan, 1835; F. Z. Cotromeert, ‘‘ Chateaubriand, sa 
Vie et ses Ecrits,” 1851; Ancetot, ‘‘ Vie de Chateaubriand,” 4to, 
1853; SAINTE-Bevuve, “ Causeries du Lundi,”’ tomes i. and ii.; Pres- 
corr, ‘‘ Miscellanies ;’? ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for July, 1816; 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for June, 1837, September, 1849, and July, 
1850; ‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1831, October, 1832, 
and April and January, 1837; ‘‘ North British Review” for August, 
1858; ‘“‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier,”’ 
translated from the French and edited by Miss Luyster, Boston, 
1867. 


Chateaubriant, de, deh sha’td’bre’6n’, (FRANGOISE,) 
Countess, a beautiful French lady, born in 1475, was 
the daughter of the Count de Foix, and sister of Marshal 
Lautrec. After her marriage with Seigneur de Chateau- 
briant, she became an ornament of the court of Francis 
I., who said that a court without ladies ‘is like a year 
without spring and a spring without roses.” The current 
rumour that she was the mistress of Francis is denied 
by some writers. Died in 1537. 

See VaRILas, “‘ Histoire de Frangois I.” ’ 
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Chateaubrun, de, deh sha’to’brin’, (JEAN Baprisrr 
VIVIEN,) a French dramatist, born at Angouléme in 1686, 
He composed dramas, which for many years he refused 
to present on the stage, through fear of displeasing the . 
Duc d’Orléans, to whom he was attached as maitye- 
@hétel, (steward.) He was received into the French 
Academy in 1753. The next year his tragedy “The 
Trojan Women” was performed, and was received with 
great favour. Died in 1775. 

Chateauneuf, de, deh. sha’to/nuf’, (L’Eprmr,) a 
French diplomatist, born about 1753, was a cousin of 
General Dumouriez.. He was consul-general at ‘Tunis 
in 1787, and minister to Geneva a short time about 1792. 
He translated the ‘‘Idyls” of Theocritus into French 
verse. Died in 1800. 

Chateauneuf-Randon, de, dehsha’to’nuf’ r6n‘ddn’, 
(ALEXANDRE,) COUN’, a French Jacobin and regicide, 
born probably in Gévaudan. In 1789 he was deputed 
by the noblesse of Mende to the States-General, and in 
1792 to the Convention, in which he voted for the exe- 
cution of the king. He made himself notorious for his 
cruelty and crimes at Lyons, whither he was sent by the 
Convention in 1793. Died in obscurity in 1816. 

Chateau-Regnaud, de, deh sha’td’ reh-nd’, also 
written Chateau-Renaud and Chateau-Regnard, 
(FRANGOIs LOUIS DE ROUSSELET,) COUNT, a French vice- 
admiral and marshal, born in 1637. As chef-d’escadre, or 
commodore, he defeated the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter 
in 1673. In 1678 he gained a victory near Cadiz over 
Eversen, a Dutch admiral. He defeated the English in 
the Bay of Bantry, and was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the naval armies, in 1688. In 1701 Philip V. of Spain 
gave him the title of Captain-General of the Ocean. He 
received a marshal’s baton in 1703. Died in 1716. 

Chateauroux, sha’td’roo’, (MARIE ANNE,) DUCHESS 
oF, was born of the noble family of Nesle. After the 
death of her husband, the Marquis de la Tournelle, she 
became the favourite of Louis X V.-of France, who gave 
her the title of Duchess. She retained influence over 
him until her death in 1744. 

Chatel. See DucHATEL. 

Chatel or Chastel, sha’tél’, (JEAN,) a Frenchman, 
born in Paris about 1575. In December, 1594, he en- 
tered the Louvre and attempted to’kill Henry IV. with 
a knife, but only inflicted a slight wound. He was ar- 
rested, and, when questioned respecting his motive, said 
that he had been taught at a college of Jesuits that it 
was lawful to kill a heretical king. He was executed, 
and the Jesuits were expelled from Paris. 

See Sismonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Chatel, du, dii sh4’té@l’, (FRANGotIs,) a skilful Flemish 
historical painter, born at Brussels in 1626. He was a 
pupil of ‘Teniers, whose style he imitated with success ; 
and he excelled in design and colouring. A picture of 
the King of Spain receiving the Oath from the Estates 
of Flanders in 1666 is one of his most admired works, 
He often chose for his subject a festival, a social assem- 
bly, or a family group. 


See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 
> > 


Chatel, du, (TANGuy or TANNEGUY,) a French gene- 
ral, who served at Agincourt in 1415, and was chief of 
the Armagnac party. He was appointed Governor of 
Provence by Charles VII. in 1446. He died at the age 
of ninety. 

Chatelain, shat’eh-lan’, (?) (JoHN Baprist,) a skilful 
designer and engraver, born in London in 1710. He was 
reckoned among the best engravers of landscapes, many 
of which he executed after Gaspard Poussin, N. Pous- 
sin, and Cortona. He also engraved his own designs. 
Died in London in 1771. 


See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 


Chatelain, (RENE THEOPHILE,) a French writer, 
born at Saint-Quentin in 1790, served in the army from 
1808 to 1815. In 1819 he became chief editor of the 
“Courrier Frangais,” a paper of liberal politics, and 
acquired a high reputation as a journalist. His princi- 
pal work is entitled ‘“ Letters of Sidi Mahmoud,” (1825.) 
Died in 1838. 

Chatelet. See CHASTELLET and CHASTELET. 

Chatelet-Lomont. See CHASTELLET. 
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Chatham, chat/am, (JoHN Pirt,) EARL of, born in 
1756, was the eldest son of the great Ear] of Chatham. 
He was first lord of the admiralty in the ministry of his 
brother, William Pitt, and commanded the unfortunate 
expedition against Walcheren in 1809. He died, without 
issue, in 1835. 

Chatham, Lorp. See Pirt, (WILLIAM.) 

Chatillon. See CHASrILLON and CHARLES DE BLOIS. 

Chatillon, sha’te’yén’, (ANDRE Marig,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1782, gained the grand prize 
(de Rome) in 1809. 

Chatillon or Chastillon, (NICoLAS CLAUDE,) born 
at Chalons, in Champagne, in 1547, was reputed one of 
the ablest engineers of France. He was employed as 
engineer by Henry LV. and Louis XIII. He built the 
Pont-Neuf (New Bridge) in Paris, and left a work entitled 
“French Topography,” containing views of castles, cities, 
etc. Died in 1616. 

Chat’ter-ton, LApy, a British authoress of the pres- 
ent century. She has published ‘ Rambles in the South 
of Ireland,” (1838,) “A Good Match,” a novel, (1839,) 
“The Reigning Beauty,” (1858,) and other works. 

Chatterton, (THoMaAS,) an English poet, celebrated 
for his genius, precocity, and literary impostures, was 
born at Bristol in 1752. His father was sexton of Red- 
cliffe Church. In childhood he was averse to study, and 
was pronounced by his teacher a dull boy. After he 
attained the age of eight, he made rapid progress, and 
became fond of antiquarian pursuits. About the age of 
twelve he wrote verses which evinced talent. In 1767 
he was apprenticed to an attorney of Bristol. When the 
new bridge was opened in 1768, Chatterton published 
a “Description of the Friars first passing over the 
Old Bridge,” which he professed to derive from ancient 
manuscripts found in the muniment-room of Redcliffe 
Church. He soon produced poems, which he ascribed 
to Rowley, a monk of the fifteenth century, and other in- 
genious fabrications, which excited among literary men 
no little sensation. A long and animated controversy 
ensued respecting the authenticity of the Rowleian 
poems, which the majority pronounced to be forgeries. 
In April, 1770, he went to London in search of literary 
employment, and was at first successful. He was em- 
ployed by several booksellers, and, in letters to his 
mother, represented his prospects as extremely brilliant. 
He wrote sermons, songs, and political articles for the 
public journals. He soon became despondent, was re- 
duced to a state of starvation, and in August, 1770, was 
found dead, probably by suicide. It appears that he had 
shown symptoms of insanity for some years before his 
death. His principal poems are “ The Tragedy of Ella,” 
“The Battle.of Hastings,” ‘Ode to Ella,” “ The Tour- 
nament,” and a “Description of Canynge’s Feast.” 
“This youth,” says T. Warton, “wasa prodigy of genius, 
and would have proved the first of English poets had 
he reached a mature age.” ‘No English poet,” says 
Thomas Campbell, “ever equalled him at the same 
age. Tasso alone can be compared to him as a juvenile 
prodigy. His thirst for knowledge was that of a being 
taught by instinct to lay up materials for the exercise 
of great and undeveloped powers.” 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry ;” Camppe tt, ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets :”? Joun Drx, ‘‘ Life of T. Chatterton,”’ 1837 ; 
GrorGE Grecory, ‘Life of I. Chatterton,” 1789; ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica ;??’ H. Puerrmann, ‘Chatterton,’ Barmen, 2 vols., 1840; 
Cary, “Lives of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke White ;” 
“Edinburgh Review’? for April, 1804, (by Sir WALTER Scort.) 

Chau/cer, [Lat. CHAucr/Rus,] (GEOFFREY,) the 
father of English poetry, was born in London in 1328. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge both claim 
him as their alumnus. He enjoyed the favour of Edward 
III., and passed much time at court. About 1358 he 
served in the army which invaded France, where he was 
made prisoner. In 1373 he was employed on an em- 
bassy to Genoa, where perhaps occurred the interview 
with Petrarch which he mentions in his works. Soon 
after his return he was appointed comptroller of customs 
in London. He was elected a knight of the shire for 
Kent in 1386, and about that time is said to have been 
persecuted as a Wickliffite. He received an annual pen- 
sion from 1367 until his death, excepting a few years 
when he was out of favour. In the latter part of his life 
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he wrote his principal work, the celebrated ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” in a language so different from modern Inglish 
that few persons can now enjoy their beauties. The plot 
is thought to be taken from the “ Decameron” of Boc- 
caccio; and the work purports to be a series of stories 
told by pilgrims travelling in company to Canterbury. 
Among his other poems are “ The Court of Love,” ‘The 
Legend of Good Women,” “The House of Fame,” and 
“Troilus and Cresseide.” He died in 1400. 

“Our greatest poet of the middle ages, beyond com- 
parison,” says Hallam, ‘was Chaucer; and I do not 
know that any other country except Italy produced one 
of equal variety in invention, acuteness of observation, 
or felicity of expression.” (‘Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) ‘I take unceasing delight in Chaucer,” 
says Coleridge. ‘His manly cheerfulness is especially 
delicious to me in my old age. How exquisitely tender 
he is, yet how free from the least touch of sickly melan- 
choly or morbid drooping!” ‘Chaucer stands in the 
first rank,” says Southey, “with Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton.” He had a son, Sir Thomas, who became 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and a daughter Alice, 
who married the Duke of Suffolk. The poet himself had 
married Philippa Rouet, a maid of honour to the queen, 
and sister-in-law of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 


See W. Gopwin,\“ Life of Chaucer,” 1804; Topp, “ Lives of Gower 
and Chaucer,” 1810; H. Nicuotas, ‘‘ Lite of Chaucer,” 1843; H. 
Gomont, ‘‘G. Chaucer, Poéte Anglais,” 1847; VILLEMAIN, “* Cours 


‘de Littérature ;”’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for June, 1815 ; ‘‘ Retrospective 


Review,”’ vol. ix., 1824, and vol. xiv., 1826; article on Chaucer (by 
Str WALTER Scorr) in the “Edinburgh Review” for January, 
1804; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for April, 1856. 

Chaucerus. See CHAUCER. 

Chaudesaigues, shéd’zag’, (CHARLES BARTHELEMI,) 
a French writer of songs, born in Paris in 1799. 

Chaudet, shd’dd’/, (ANTOINE DENIS,) an eminent 
French sculptor, born in Paris in 1763, was a pupil of 
Stouf. In 1784 he gained the grand prize of the Acad- 
emy for a bas-relief of ‘Joseph sold by his Brethren.” 
Having studied several years in Rome, he returned to 
Paris in 1789, and soon acquired the reputation of one of 
the frst of modern sculptors. About 1805 he was chosen 
a member of the Institute, and one of the committee on 
the “Dictionary of the Language of the Fine Arts.” 
Among his master-pieces are an “ CEdipus,” a statue of 
“ Napoleon,” “Paul and Virginia,” and ‘ Cincinnatus.” 
He was also a skilful painter. Died in 18ro. 

See Nacter, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Chaudet, (JEANNE Extsasrru,) a French painter, 
wife of the preceding, born in 1767; died about 1830. 

Chaudon, sho’ddn’, (Esprrr JosEPH,) a French /?- 
térateur, born at Valensole (Lower Alps) in 1738. He 
became a priest of the Oratory, and taught in several 
colleges of that order. He published a useful work, 
called “The Library (B7zblothéque) of a Man of Taste, 
or Advice on the Choice of the Best Books in our Lan- 
guage,” (1772,) and a “Dictionary of the Latin Names 
in Ancient and Modern Geography,” (1778.) Died in 
1800. 

See Qu#rarp, “‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Chaudon, (Louis Maieul—m#’yul’,) a brother of the 
preceding, born at Valensole, near Riez, in 1737, was emi- 
nent as a biographer. He was a monk of the fraternity 
of Cluny, and is usually called Don CHAuDON. In 1766 
he produced a ‘New Historical Dictionary,” which was 
superior to any work of that kind, and was very success- 
ful. The ninth edition, enlarged to twenty volumes, 
appeared about 1810. He afterwards published anony- 
mously the “ Anti-Philosophic Dictionary,” (2 vols., 
1769,) to refute the skeptical doctrines of Voltaire, ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on History and Chronology,” (2 vols., 1781,) and 
other works. He assisted his brother in the “ Library of 
a Man of Taste,” (1772.) Died in 1817. 

See Qutrarp, “La France Littéraire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Chaudron-Rousseau, shd’drdn’ roo’sd’, ( PIERRE 
GUILLAUME,) a French general, born in 1775, was killed 
at Chiclana in 1811. 

Chaudrue de Crazannes, shd/driik’ deh kra’zan’, 
(JeAN Csar Marig,) a French antiquary, born near 
Saintes in 1782. 
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Chauffard, sho’far’, (MARIE Denis ETIENNE,) a 
French medical writer, born at Avignon in 1796. He 
published ‘ Works (Geuvres) of Practical Medicine,” 
(3 vols., 1848,) which were received with favour. 

Chauffepie, de, deh shdf’pe-a’, (JACQUES GEORGE,) a 
Dutch Protestant minister, of French descent, born at 
Leeuwarden in 1702. He preached at Flushing and Delft 
for some years. From 1743 until his death he was em- 
ployed in Amsterdam, He published in 1750 “A New 
Historical and Critical Dictionary, supplementary to that 
of Bayle,” (4 vols.,) a valuable work, in which he gives 
proof of much erudition. He translated, from the Eng- 
lish, part of a “Universal History” (46 vols.) composed 
by a society of literary men. Died at Amsterdam in 1786. 

See Quérarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Chauliac, de, deh shd’/le-4k’, (Gu1,) an eminent 
French surgeon, born at Chauliac. He lived in Avignon, 
where he was successively physician to Popes Clement 
VL., Innocent VI., and Urban V., between 1340 and 1370. 
He wrote, in Latin, an excellent treatise on Surgery, 
(“Inventarium Partis chirurgicalis Medicine,” 1363,) 
which for about two centuries was considered a classic 
and standard work. A French writer, Chaumeton, 
says he did more than any one to render surgery a regu- 
lar art. The great Haller observes that “his work may 
be regarded as an excellent historical sketch of surgery 
down to his epoch.” 

See Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Ja Médecine.” 

Chaulieu, de, deh sho’le-uh’, (GUILLAUME AMFRYE,) 
a French lyric poet, was born at Fontenay, in Normandy, 
in 1639. He was patronized by the Dukes of Vendéme, 
who caused him to be appointed Abbé d’Aumale and 
procured him other rich benefices. He became distin- 
guished for his wit, fine taste, and Epicurean morals, and 
was called the “‘ Anacreon of the Temple.” “Chaulieu,” 
says Hallam, “was an original genius. His poetry is 
a happy mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy 
with a lively imagination. His verses flow from the soul, 
and, though often negligent through indolence, are never 
in bad taste or affected.”’ (‘Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) Voltaire praises him in his ‘‘ Temple 
du Gott,” the presiding genius of which advises Chaulieu 
not. to estimate himself as the first of good poets, but the 
first of negligent poets, (fodtes négligés.) He wrote an 
“Ode to Inconstancy,” “Stanzas on the Solitude of 
Fontenay,” “La Goutte,” and other poems. Died in 
1720, 

See.QuERaARD, “La France Littéraire ;’? SAtnTE-BEvuvE, “‘ Cause- 
ries du Lundi ;”? Vottatre, “‘Correspondance.”’ 


Chaulnes, de, deh shon, (HoNoRE d’Albert—dal’- 
bair’,) Duc, a French general, a brother of Luynes, 
the favourite of Louis XIIL, became a marshal of 
France in 1619, and was created Duc de Chaulnes in 
1621. He was made Governor of Picardy in 1633, and 
commanded against the Spaniards in Artois in 1635. 
Died in 1649. 

Chaulnes, de, (Louis AuGcusTE d’Albert d’Ailly 
—d4l’bair’ da’ye’,) Duc, a French general, born in 
1676, was the father of Michel Ferdinand, noticed below. 
Died in 1744. 

Chaulnes, de, (MariE JosepH Louts,) Duc, a French 
savant, son of Michel, noticed below, born in 1741, cul- 
tivated the physical sciences with success, and became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1793. 

Chaulnes, de, (MICHEL FERDINAND D’ALBERT 
p’AILLY,) Duc, a French general, born in 1714. He 
was noted as a patron and votary of physical science, 
and spent a large revenue in constructing apparatus and 
forming collections. In 1743 he was chosen an honorary 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He wrote several 
ingenious treatises, which were published by that acad- 
Ba Died in 1769. 

haumeix, de, deh shd’md’, (ABRAHAM JOSEPH,) a 
French critic, born near Orléans about 1730, was noted 
for his zeal against the skeptical philosophers. He pub- 
lished a refutation of the “Encyclopédie,” and was 
satirized by Voltaire in ‘The Poor Devil,” (“Le pauvre 
Diable.”) Died in 1790. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.” 

Chaumeton, shém’tdn’, (FRANGoIS Pierre,) a 
French physician, eminent as a writer and a critic, born 
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at Chouzé, on the Loire, in 1775. He devoted much 
attention to the literary history of medicine, and wrote 
many able articles for the ‘‘ Magasin Encyclopédique,” 
the ‘ Bibliotheque Médicale,” and other scientific jour- 
nals. For the ‘ Biographie Universelle” he furnished 
notices of many eminent physicians. He undertook the 
“Medical Flora,” of which he composed the text as far 
as the Jetter G. Died in 1819. 

See Virey, “‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de Chaumeton.” 

Chaumette, sho’mét’, (PreRRE GASPARD,) a French 
demagogue and Jacobin of infamous memory, born at 
Nevers in 1763. In 1789 he joined the Cordeliers Club 
in Paris, and acquired influence over the populace by 
his violent harangues. As procureur of the commune, 
(1792,) he was accessary to the worst crimes of that 
period. He was one of the chiefs of the atheistical 
faction called Hébertists, and was the author of the 
Festivals of Reason. As chief priest, he officiated at the 
profane orgies by which the worship of Reason as the 
only national religion was inaugurated in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame, December, 1793. He was proscribed 
by Robespierre, and executed in 1794. 

See ‘Tuers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 


Chaumonot, shd’mo’no’, (PIERRE MARIE JOSEPH,) 
a French Jesuit, born in 1611, laboured as a missionary 
among the Indians of Canada. Died in 1693. 

Chaumont, de, deh sho’mdn’,(CHARLES d’Amboise 
—dén’bwaz’,) SEIGNEUR, a French general, nephew of 
the Cardinal d’Amboise, was born in 1473. He was 
appointed governor of Milan in 1500, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Agnadello. In 1510 he invested 
Pope Julius II. in Bologna, and would have captured 
him if he had not resorted to negotiations, Died in 1511, 

See S1smonn1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 


Chaumont, de, (PAUL PHiLippr,) a French eccle- 
siastic and author, succeeded his father as keeper of the 
books of the king’s cabinet, (1667.) In 1654 he was 
admitted into the French Academy, and in 1671 became 
Bishop of Apt. He wrote an esteemed work entitled 
“ Reflections on the Christianity taught in the Catholic 
Church,” (1693.) Died in 1697. 


See Nicttron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Chauncey or Chauncy, ch4an’se or chawn/’se, 
(CHARLES,) a distinguished lawyer, born at Durham, 
Connecticut, in 1747. He taught jurisprudence for many 
years, and became a judge of the superior court of Con- 
necticut in 1789. Died in 1823. 

Chauncey, (CHARLES,) an eminent American lawyer, 
a son of the preceding, was born at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1777. He removed about 1798 to Philadel- 
phia, where he soon rose to distinction, although he had 
among his competitors several of the most accomplished 
lawyers in the United States. Died in 1849. 

See an interesting notice of his character as a Jawyer and a man, 
by Horace Binney, in ‘‘ Wallace’s Reports,” vol. ii., 1854, p. xii. 
et seq. 

Chauncey, (IsAAc,) an American commodore, born in 
Connecticut about 1772. He obtained the rank of cap- 
tain about 1806, and was appointed commander of the 
naval forces on the northern lakes in 1812, His squadron, 
aided by a land army under General Pike, took York 
(Toronto) in April, 1813. He defeated the British fleet 
on Lake Ontario in September, 1813, and gained a high 
reputation for ability. Died in 1840. 

Chauncy, (CHARLES.) See CHAUNCEY, (CHARLES.) 

Chauncy or Chauncey, chan’se or chawn’se, 
(CHARLES,) an English Puritan, born in Hertfordshire 
in 1592, became professor of Greek at Cambridge, and 
vicar of Ware. He emigrated to Massachusetts in 1638, 
preached some years at Scituate, and became president 
of Harvard College in 1654. Died in 1672. 

Chauncy, (CHARLES,) a writer on theology, a de- 
scendant of the preceding, was born in 1705. He was 
minister of a church in Boston, Massachusetts, for many 

ears. Died in 1787. 

Chauncy, (Sir Henry,) a British antiquary and law- 
yer, born in 1632, became reader and treasurer of the 
Middle Temple, and published ‘ Historical Antiquities 
of Hertfordshire,” (1700.) In 1688 he was made a Welsh 
judge, Died in 1719, 
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Chaupy, de, deh shd/pe’, (CAPMARTIN BERTRAND,) 
a French antiquary and priest, born near Toulouse in 1720. 
In 1756 he removed to Rome, where he spent ten years 
in collecting materials for a ‘Description of Ancient 
Italy,” a part of which was published. Died in 1798. 

Chaussard, shd’sar’, (PIERRE JEAN BaPpTisre,) an 
ingenious and prolific French writer, born in Paris in 
1706. He was an ardent partisan of the Revolution, and 
obtained the important place of chef des bureaux of the 
committee of public safety about 1792. In 1805 he was 
appointed professor of literature at Nimes, and two years 
later he was authorized by Fontanes to reside in Paris 
as director of classical studies, retaining his title and 
salary. Te wrote an admired ode “On Industry and 
Arts,” “Theory of Criminal Laws,” (1789,) “ Esprit de 
Mirabeau,” (2 vols., 1797,) and various other works. In 
his youth he adopted the name of Publicola. Died in 
Paris in 1823. 

See Htreau, “‘ Notice sur Chaussard.”’ 

Chausse. See LA CHAUSSE. 

Chausse, de la, deh 14 shdss, (MICHEL ANGE,) a 
French antiquary, born in Paris about 1660, became a 
resident of Rome. He gained a high reputation by his 
antiquarian works, among which are “Romanum Mu- 
seum,” an illustrated treatise on ancient gems, images, 
insignia, etc., (1690.) Died after 1738. 

Chaussée, de la, deh 14 sh0’sa’, (PIERRE CLAUDE 
NIveLve,) a French dramatic author, born in Paris in 
1692. In 1732, in partnership with La Faye, he wrote an 
“Epistle from Clio,” (“ Epitre de Clio,’’) in verse. His 
pathetic or sentimental comedy “ Préjugé a la mode” 
(“Prejudice a la mode,” in verse, 1735) obtained a tri- 
umph which time has confirmed. La Chaussée first 
introduced what the French call the genre larmoyant, 
(pathetic comedy.) He wrote other popular dramas, 
among which we may name “ False Antipathy.” He was 
a member of the French Academy. Died in 1754. 

See La Harpg, ‘‘ Cours de Littérature.” 

Chaussier, sho’se-a’, (FRANGotIs,) a celebrated French 
physician, was born at Dijon in 1746, and graduated in 
1780. He had taught anatomy and chemistry at Dijon for 
some years, when the government called him to Paris, in 
1794, to aid Fourcroy in reorganizing the medical insti- 
tutions. The result was the “Ecole de Santé,” in which 
he obtained the chair of anatomy. In 1804 he became 
professor of chemistry in the Polytechnic School, where 
he lectured until 1815. He wrote many medical and 
scientific treatises, which were inserted in various peri- 
odicals, and rendered important services to legal medi- 
cine and physiology. Among his most useful works is a 
series of “Synoptical Tables on Zoonomy,” (1799-1826.) 
Died in Paris in 1828. 

See QuEérArD, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Chauveau, sho’vo’, (ADOLPHE,) a French jurist, born 
about 1790, became professor of law in Toulouse in 182r. 
He published a ‘‘ Theory of the Penal Code,” (1834-43,) 
and a “General Formulary,” (1853.) In the former work 
M. Heélie co-operated. 

Chauveau, (FRANCOIS,) a skilful French designer and 
engraver, born in Paris about 1620. He engraved works 
of Raphael, Poussin, Giulio Romano, etc. Died in 1676. 

See HEInEcKEN, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.”’ 

Chauveau, (RENE,) an ingenious French sculptor and 
architect, son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1663. 
Louis XIV. employed him in various works for the de- 
coration of his palaces. Died in 1722. 

Chauveau-Lagarde,shd’vo/ 18’e¢ard’,(CLAUDE FRAN- 
Cols,) an eloquent and courageous French lawyer, born 
at Chartres about 1760, After having gained reputation 
by defending Miranda and Brissot in times when the 
advocate shared the peril of the accused, he was desig- 
nated by the judge to be counsel for Charlotte Corday. 
He was one of the counsel chosen by the queen Marie 
Antoinette, for whom he made an unavailing plea, in 
October, 1793. Soon after this date he was committed 
to prison, and detained until July, 1794. In the reign of 
Napoleon he was advocate of the Council of State. He 
published a “ Narrative of the Trial of Marie Antoinette,” 
(1816.) Died in 1841. 


See Louis Aim# Martin, ‘“Quelques Esquisses sur la Vie de 
Chauveau-Lagarde,”’ 1841. 
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Chauvelin, shSv’lan’, (HENRI PHILIPPE,) ABBE, a 
French lawyer, son of Germain Louis, noticed below, 
acquired reputation by his bold and successful attacks on 
the Jesuits, which resulted in the suppression of the 
order about 1762. He was canon of Notre-Dame, and 
a counsellor in the Parliament of Paris. Died in 1770, 
aged fifty-four. 

Chauvelin, de, deh shov’lan’, (FRANGOIS BERNARD,) 
an able French politician, born in 1766. He favoured 
the popular party in 1789, and in 1792 he was sent as 
ambassador to London in company with Talleyrand, who, 
though not formally accredited, was the real director 
of the negotiations. When the death of Louis XVI. 
became known in England, Chauvelin was ordered to 
leave the island within eight days. Under the régime of 
Bonaparte he served as member of the Tribunat and 
prefect of Lys, and received the title of Count. After the 
restoration (1816) he was for about ten years a prominent 
member and speaker in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
which he acted with the Liberals. Died in 1832. 

See ‘t Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Chauvelin, de, (GeRMAIN Loults,) an able: French 
minister of state, born in 1685. In 1727 he became 
keeper of the seals and secretary of foreign affairs. He 
was thenceforth the second and confidant of Cardinal 
de Fleury, the prime minister, to whom he is said to have 
been superior in political talent. He was removed from 
office in 1737, and died in 1762. 

Chauvin, sho’van’, (ETIENNE,) a learned French 
Protestant divine, born at Nimes in 1640. He became 
an exile about 1685, and went to Rotterdam, where in 
1688 he taught philosophy in place of Bayle during the 
long illness of the latter. He published the results of 
his studies in the history of philosophy, in a work called 
“Rational Lexicon, or Philosophical Treasury,” (‘“ Lexi- 
con Rationale, sive Thesaurus Philosophicus,” 1692.) In 
1695 he obtained the chair of philosophy in the royal 
French College of Berlin. Died in Berlin in 1725. 

See MM. Haag, ‘‘La France protestante.”’ 

Chauvin, (JEAN.) See CALVIN. 

Chavagunac, de, deh sha/van’yak’,(GASPARD,)COMTE, 
a French officer, born in 1624, published a volume of 
Memoirs, (1699.) 

Chavée, sha’va’, (HoNorE JosEPH,) a Belgian lin- 
guist, born at Namur in 1815. He attempted to dis- 
prove the unity of the human race in his “ Lexicologie 
Indo-Européenne,” or Essay on the Knowledge of San- 
scrit, Greek, Latin, French, and Russian Words, (1849.) 

Chaves, de, da sha/vés, (MANUEL de Silveyra 
Pinto de Fonseca—da sétl-va’e-r4. pén’to da fon-sa’- 
ka,) Marquis, and Count of Amarante, (4-m4-ran’ta, ) 
a Portuguese general, born at Villareal. He served in 
the Peninsular war from 1809 to 1814. In the civil war 
of 1823 he was a prominent partisan of Don Miguel and 
the absolutists, for whom he gained a victory. He again 
raised the standard of absolutism in 1827, and was 
defeated by Villaflor near Coimbra and Oporto. Died 
in 1830. ; 

Chavignard. See CHAVIGNY. 

Chavigny, sha’vén’ye’, or Chavignard, sha@’vén’yar’, 
(THEODORE,) a French diplomatist, and one of the most 
able negotiators of his time, born at Beaune, in Bur- 
gundy, was an uncle of Count de Vergennes. He rep- 
resented France at the Congress of Ratisbon, and was 
minister to England in 1731. About 1745 he negotiated, 
at Frankfort, the treaty of alliance between the emperor 
Charles VII., the King of Prussia, and other powers. 
Died in 1771. 

Chazal, sha’z%l’, (ANTOINE,) a French painter and 
designer, born in Paris in 1793, was one of the most 
eminent painters of the Museum of Natural History 
of Paris. He designed the plates for the ‘“ Flore Pitto- 
resque,” and for several scientific works, 

Chazelles, de, deh sh&’zél’, (JEAN MATHIFU,) a 
French mathematician and bydrographer, born at Lyons 
in 1657, became, in 1685, professor of hydrography at 
Marseilles, where he made a chart of the coast of Pro- 
vence. In 1693 he visited Greece and Egypt, where he 
measured the Pyramids and observed that the sides of 
one faced the cardinal points. In 1695 he became an 
Associate of the Academy of Sciences. Died in 1710 
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Cheatham, cheet’am, (BENJAMIN F.,) an American 
general, born at Nashville, Tennessee. He took arms 
against the Union in 1861, commanded a division at 
Perryville, October, 1862, at Stone River, December 
31, 1862, to January 2, 1863, and at Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, 1863. 

Chedeaux, sheh-do’, (PirRRE JosEPH,) a French 
economist, born at Metz in 1767; died in 1832. 

Chedel, sheh’dél’, (QUENTIN PreRRE,) a French en- 
graver, born at Chalons, in Champagne, in 1705. He 
etched landscapes after the best Dutch painters. His 
works are numerous and much admired. Died in 1762. 

See HEINECKEN, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 


Chee’ver, (EzrkiEr,) an eminent New England 
teacher, born in London in 1615. Having received a 
superior classical education, he came to America in 1638, 
and assisted in founding the colony in New Haven, of 
which he was a teacher for twelve years, and in 1646 was 
a representative in the General Assembly. He was 
subsequently for eleven years a teacher in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, nine years in Charlestown, and thirty- 
eight years in Boston, where he died in 1708. 

Cheever, (GroRGE B.,) an American author and 
preacher, born at Hallowell, Maine, in 1807, graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1825. He was ordained minister 
of a Congregational church at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1832. About 1835 he wrote a satirical allegory called 
* Deacon Giles’s Distillery,” for which he was prosecuted 
on a charge of libel and sentenced to imprisonment for 
thirty days. He became a resident of New York City in 
1839, and preached in the Allen Street Church. He 
published ‘Studies in Poetry,” (1830,) ‘‘ Lectures on Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” (1843,) “‘ Wanderings of a Pilgrim in 
the Shadow of Mont Blanc,” (1846,) and other works. 
Since 1846 he has been pastor of the Congregational 
Church of the Puritans, New York. He has particularly 
distinguished himself as an opponent of slavery and an 
advocate of temperance. 

See Griswo.p, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.”’ 


Cheever, (HENRY T.,) an author and Congregational 
minister, brother of the preceding, has published, besides 
other works, ‘‘The Island-World of the Pacific,” (1851.) 

Cheffontaines, de, deh sha-fon’tan’, (CHRISTOPHE,) 
a French theologian, born in Brittany about 1532, be- 
came Archbishop of Czsarea about 1586. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “ Defence of the Faith of our An- 
cestors,” (1570,) and a “ Treatise against certain Dogmas 
of Scholastic Theology,” (1586.) Died at Rome in 1595. 

Chégaray, sha’ga’rd’, (MICHEL CHARLFS,) a French 
advocate and legislator, born at Bayonne in 1802. He 
became a judge of the court. of cassation in 1853. 

Cheiron. See CHIRON. 

Cheke or Cheeke, (Sir JoHN,) an eminent English 
scholar and Hellenist, born at Cambridge in 1514. He 
became in 1540 the first professor of Greek in the uni- 
versity of that city. In 1544 he was appointed Latin 
tutor to Prince Edward. About 1550 he was knighted by 
his former pupil, Edward VI., and in 1553 was chosen 
secretary of state. As a zealous Protestant, he favoured 


the attempt to raise Lady Jane Grey tothe throne, After’ 


the accession of Mary he retired to the continent, to es- 
cape persecution. In 1556, by order of Philip II. of Spain, 
he was arrested in Flanders and conveyed to the Tower 
of London. Being required to choose between death by 
fire and conversion to the Catholic faith, he accepted the 
latter. Remorse for this act hastened his death, which 
occurred in 1557. He had translated several religious 
works into elegant Latin, and contributed much to the 
revival of learning in England. 
See Srrypg, “ Life of Cheke,” 1705, 


Chelard, sheh-lar’, (H1ppoLyTE ANDRE JEAN BAp- 
TISTE,) a French musician and composer, born in Paris 
in 1789. His opera “ Macbeth” (with words by Rouget 
de Lisle) was very successful, and procured for him the 
place of chapel-master to the King of Bavaria. He pro- 
duced other operas, cantatas, etc. 

See Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Chelius, Ka/le-ts, (MAXIMILIAN JOSEPH,) a German 
physician, born at Manheim in 1794, was appointed pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University of Heidelberg in 


1819, and privy councillor in 1826, His’ principal work 
is a “Manual of Surgery,” which has been extensively 
used. The seventh edition appeared in 1851. 

Chelmsford, chémz/ford, (Sir FREDERICK Thesiger 
—thés’e-jer,) Lorp, an eminent English lawyer, born 
in London in 1794. He was returned to Parliament in 
1840, after practising some years as leader of the home 
circuit, became solicitor-general in 1844, and attorney- 
general under Sir Robert Peel in 1845. He resigned 
his office in 1846, and was reappointed in 1852. On 
the accession of the Conservative party in 1858, he was 
appointed (by Lord Derby) lord chancellor of England, 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Chelmsford. He 
resigned, in consequence of the defeat of the Derby min- 
istry, in June, 1859, and was lord chancellor again from 
July, 1866, to February, 1868. 


See Foss, ‘The Judges of England,”’ vol. ix. 


Chel’/sum, (JAMES,) an English clergyman, born in 
Westminster in 1740, published “ Remarks on Gibbon’s 
History,” (1772.) Died in 1801. 

Chemin, du, dii sheh-man’, (CATHERINE,) a French 
flower-painter, born in Paris in 1630; died in 1698. 

Cheminais de Montaigu, sheh-me’nd’ deh mdn’- 
ta’gii’, (TIMOLEON,) a French Jesuit, distinguished as a 
pulpit orator, was born in Paris in 1652. He preached 
in several pulpits of Paris and Versailles until he was 
disabled by ill health, but for which he would probably 
have become one of the greatest orators of his age. 
Died in 1689. ‘Many persons,” says Bayle, ‘esteem 
his sermons as highly as those of Bourdaloue.” 

Chemineau, sheh-me’nd’, (JEAN,) a French general, 
born in La Charente in 1775. He lost a leg at the battle 
of Lutzen in 1813, and in the same year becamea general 
of division, and governor of Strasbourg. Died in 1852. 

See GENERAL Foy, “‘ Histoire de Ja Guerre de la Péninsule.”’ 

Chemnitius, (Marrin.) See CHEMNITZ. 

Chemnitz, Kém/nits, (JOHANN JEROME,) of Magde- 
burg, a German naturalist and divine, born in 1730. He 
published, in German, several works which contributed 
to the progress of natural history, especially of concho- 
logy. His ‘‘ Systematic Cabinet of Shell-Fish,” (12 vols. 
1776-1800,) says Du Petit-Thouars, “is one of the most 
beautiful and complete works of that kind.” Diedin 1800, 

Chemnitz, [Lat. CHEMNi?r’1us,] (MARTIN,) an emi- 
nent German Protestant divine, born at Treuenbrietzen, 
in Brandenburg, in 1522. He studied mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and theology at Wittenberg, and about 1550 
was chosen librarian to Duke Albert of Prussia. In 
1554 he became minister of a church at Brunswick. He 
published in 1565 ‘‘ Examen Concilii Tridentini,” a sound 
and acute argument against the doctrines asserted by 
the Council of Trent. He took a prominent part in 
the formation of the doctrinal system of the Protestant 
Church. Chemnitz and Morlin composed the “ Corpus 
Doctrinz Prutenicz,”* (1566.) He was chosen superin- 
tendent at Brunswick in 1567, and wrote a confession of 
faith, which was adopted by the churches of Lower Sax- 
ony in 1571. His “ Theological Topics” (‘ Loci Theo- 
logici,” 1591) was esteemed high authority among his 
contemporaries, and regarded as superior to all similar 
works in learning and method. He died at Brunswick 
in 1586, leaving unfinished a ‘‘ Harmonia Evangelica,” 
which was published about 1600. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”? Jouann H. Wotrr, 
“Programma, M. Chemnitius ipsiusque in Ecclesiam Lutheranam 
Merita,” 1719; JOcHER, ‘‘Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.”” 

Chemnitz, von, fon kém/nits, (PHILIPpP Bogislav— 
bo’Zis-lav,) a historian, grandson of the preceding, born 
at Stettin in 1605. He entered the service of Christina 
of Sweden, who ennobled him and gave him the office 
of councillor. He wrote, in German, a valuable history 
of the war waged by Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 
(1648-52,) and a political work on the theory or method 
of government in the German Empire. Died in 1678. 

Chemnitzer, Kém/nit-ser, (IVAN IVANOVITCH,) a Rus- 
sian fabulist, of German descent, born in Saint Petersburg 
in 1744. After serving for some time in the army, he 
retired about 1778 from the service, in order to indulge 


* “Body of Prussian doctrine ;” so called because it was prepared 
under the auspices of the Duke of Prussia, 
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his taste for literature, and then published a part of his 
fables, which the Russians compare to those of La Fon- 
taine. He excels in vivacity of dialogue and satveté of 
expression. He was appointed consul-general to Smyrna 
in 1782, and died there in 1784. : 

See Orvo, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur.’ 

Chemnizer. See CHEMNITZER. 

Chenard, sheh-nar’, (SIMON,) a French actor and 
singer, born at Auxerre in 1758; died in 1831. 

Chenavard, sheh-na var’, (PAUL,) an eminent French 
painter of history, born at Lyons in 1808. He studied 
some years in Italy, and acquired a reputation by his 
picture of “ Mirabeau replying to the Marquis de Dreux- 
Brezé.” After the revolution of 1848 he received a com- 
mission to paint fifty large compositions for the decora- 
tion of the Pantheon. Among these are “ The Deluge” 
and “The Passage of the Rubicon.” The Pantheon 
having been restored to the Catholic worship, he was 
not permitted to finish the task. 

See NaGter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Chénedollé, de, deh shén’dol4’, (CHARLES JULIEN 
Pioult—pe’oo’,) a French poet, born at Vire in 1769. 
He emigrated in 1791, served in the royalist army, and 
returned to France about 1800, before which date he had 
composed several odes. He became intimate with Fon- 
tanes and Chateaubriand. In 1807 he produced “The 
Genius of Man,” (“Le Génie de l’Homme,”) a poem, 
which is admired for elevated thought and brilliant style. 
He was appointed professor at Rouen in 1810. In 1820 
he published a volume of his early odes, with some new 
poems, among which were “The Last Day of Harvest” 
and “Moonlight in May,” containing fine descriptions 
of nature. He was chosen inspector-general of the 
university in 1830. Died in 1833. 

See Louis Bianc, “‘ Histoire de dix Ans;’? CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe ;”” LonGFEtiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
ae, Sainte-Beuve, “Revue des Deux Mondes’’ for June, 
1549. 

Chen/’e-vix, (RICHARD,) an Irish writer, noted for 
versatility of talents. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh. He published 
various esteemed works, among which are ‘ Chemical 
Nomenclature,” (1$02,) an “‘ Essay on National Charac- 
ter,” (published after his death,) and “‘ Henry Seventh,” a 
tragedy, (1812,) “which,” says the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” 
“is the most successful imitation of the general style, 
taste, and diction of our elder dramatists, that has ap- 
peared in the present times.” Died in 1830. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1812. 

Chénier, sha/ne-a’, (MARTE JOSEPH,) a popular French 
poet and dramatist, born at Constantinople in 1764, was 
a brother of André Chénier. He was educated in Paris, 
where he also resided. He produced in 1789 “ Charles 
IX.,” a tragedy, which had prodigious success, especially 
with the popular party. In 1792 he became a prominent 
republican member of the Convention. He served the 
interests of liberty and order in the several Legislative 
Assemblies of the ensuing ten years. His tragedy of 
“Timoleon,” in verse, (1794,) after being performed once 
with applause, was prohibited by the ruling powers. He 
composed other tragedies, and admirable odes, satires, 
and songs, in which he displayed a great variety of 
talent. His patriotic “Song of Departure” (‘Chant 
du Départ,” 1794) was said to be more popular than 
any other except the “ Marseillaise.”” He wrote, besides 
other prose works, an excellent “‘ Historical Treatise ( Za- 
bleau) on the State and Progress of French Literature 
since 1789,” (1808.) He was a member of the Institute. 
Died in 1811. 

See Lincay, “Eloge de M. J. Chénier;” Arnaut, “ Sur J. 
Chénier ;?? Daunow, “ Notice sur M. J. Chénier,”’ in his Complete 
Works, 8 vols., 1823-26 ; Ffurx Pyat, ‘‘M. J. Chénier et le Prince 
des Critiques, (Jules Janin,)’’ 1844. 

Chenier, de, deh sha/ne-3’, (ANDRE,) an admirable 
French poet, born in Constantinople in October, 1762, 
was the son of Louis Chénier, noticed below. He was 
educated in Paris, and became an excellent classical 
scholar. He began his literary career by beautiful 
eclogues of antique simplicity, and elegies admired for 
sensibility. In 1787 he went to England as secretary 
of legation. In the Revolution he pursued a moderate 
course. Some letters which he published in the ‘“ Jour- 
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nal de Paris” rendered him obnoxious to the dominant 
party; and he was committed to prison as a Girondist. 
“There,” says Lamartine, “ his ideal reveries found their 
reality in Mademoiselle de Coigny, confined in the same 
prison. He addressed to her those immortal verses, 
‘The Young Captive,’ (‘La jeune Captive,’) the most 
melodious sigh that ever issued from the crevices of a 
dungeon.” He was executed in July, 1794, two days be- 
fore the fall of Robespierre. He left unfinished poems, 
entitled “ Hermes,” and “America,” and a completed 
poem, ‘ L’Invention,” which is praised by Villemain. 


See H. pE Latoucug, ‘* Notice sur André Chénier ;’”’ BrsLioPHILE 
Jacos, ‘‘ Notice sur André Chénier ;’? SarntrE-Bruve, “‘ Causeries 
du Lundi,” tome iv., and ‘‘ Portraits contemporains,”’? tome iii. 
(Sainte-Beuve estimates André Chénier as “the greatest French 
classic in verse since Racine and Boileau;’’) article by Lzo Jovu- 
BERT, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Chénier, de, (Louts,) a French historian, born at 
Montfort, in Languedoc, in 1723, was the father of the 
two poets André and M. J. Chénier. He was consul- 
genera] at Constantinople from 1753 to 1764. For several 
years preceding 1784 he was charge-d’affaires at Morocco. 
He composed two works of merit,—viz., ‘‘ Researches 
in the History of the Moors,” and “ Revolutions of the 
Ottoman Empire,” (1789.) Died in 1796. 

Chenier, de, (Louis JOSEPH GABRIEL,) a French 
military writer, a nephew of the poet André Chénier, 
was born in 1800. He published a “ Manual for Coun- 
cils of War,” (1831,) and other works on the criminal 
legislation for the army. 

Chenot, sheh-no’, (CLAUDE BERNARD ADRIEN,) a 
French engineer, born at Bar-sur-Aube in 1803. In 1832 
he invented an apparatus for the fabrication of metallic 
sponges. About ten years later he began a series of 
important researches relative to a new system of metal- 
lurgy, the first results of which appeared at the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1849. Died in 1855. 

Chenu, sheh-nii’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French physi- 
cian and naturalist, born at Metz in 1808. He published 
“An Essay on the Action of Mineral Waters,” (1841,) 
“Tllustrations of Conchology,” (1842-45,) and an “ Ency- 
clopeedia of Natural History,” (14 vols., 1858.) 

he’ops, [Gr. Xéow,| King of Egypt, is supposed to 
have begun his reign about 1178 B.c. “‘ He changed the 
government,” says Herodotus, “into a despotism, and 
oppressed his subjects with forced labour in the construc- 
tion of the great pyramid which bears his name.” He 
was succeeded by his brother, Cephren or Chephren. 

Cherbonneay, shér‘bo’nd’, (JACQUES AUGUSTE,) a 
French Orientalist, born in Indre-et-Loire in 1813. He 
has published “ The Fables of Lokm4&n,” (1846,) and other 
works. 

Cherbuliez, shér’bii‘le-a’, (Vicror,) a French writer, 
born at Geneva in 1832, has produced several popular 
romances, among which are ‘‘Le Comte Kostia,” “Le 
Prince Vitale,” ‘Paul Méré,” and “Le Roman d’une 
honnéte Femme.” 

Chéréa, the French of CH4REA, which see. 

Chéreau, sha’rd’, (FRANGoIS,) a skilful French en- 
graver, born at Blois in 1680, executed portraits and 
historical subjects. He became engraver of the royal 
cabinet. Died in 1729. 
®*Chérémon. See CHREMON. 

Chéréphon. See CHAREPHON. 

Chérile. See CH@RILUS. 

Chérin, sha’ran’, (Louis NrcoLtas HEenr!I,) a French 
general, born in Paris in 1762. ° He was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the guard of the Directory in Sep- 
tember, 1797, and chief of the staff of the army of the 
Danube in 1799. He was killed at Zurich in that year. 

See Dr Cource.izs, “Dictionnaire des Généraux Francais.” 

Cherler, shér’la’, (JEAN Henrt,) a physician and 
botanist, was a citizen of Bale. He married the daughter 
of J. Bauhin, the eminent botanist, whom he aided in the 
composition of his ‘General History of Plants,” which 
appeared in 1650, some years after the death of Cherler. 

See Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 

Chéron, sha’rén’, (CHARLES,) a skilful French en- 
graver, born at Lunéville in 1635. He was invited to 
Paris. by Louis XIV., who gave him a pension, and 
employed him to engrave the medals which were struck 
to commemorate his actions. Died in 1698. 


4ask; cass; & hurd; &as7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $as2; thasin this. ({@—See Explanations, p- 23) 
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Chéron, (ELIisaBbETH SoputE,) a skilful French artist 
and poet, born at Paris in 1648, She excelled in music, 
painting, and engraving, and wrote agreeable verses. 
She was very successful in portraits and in history. The 
exact likeness, it is said, was the least merit of her por- 
traits. In 1672 she was admitted into the Academy of 
Painting. She executed a series of engravings called 
“Gems drawn from the Principal Cabinets of France.” 
Died in 1711. 

See FonTENAy, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes ;’? FERMELHUIS, Eloge 
de E. S. Chéron,” 2712, 


Chéron, (FRANGoIS,) a French writer, born in Paris 


in 1764. He became director of the “‘ Mercure” in 1815. | 


He composed an ode entitled ‘‘ Napoléon, ou le Corse 
dévoilé,” (‘The Corsican unveiled,” 1814,) and a few 
other works. Died in 1828. 

See Qu#érarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Chéron, (Louts,) a French painter and engraver, 
brother of Elisabeth Sophie, noticed above, born in Paris 
in 1660. Compelled to leave France as a Protestant about 
1690, he went to England, where he was successful as a 
painter of history and a designer. Died in 1723. 

See HEINECKEN, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 


Chéron, (Louis CLAUDE,) a French writer of prose 
and verse, a brother of Frangois, noticed above, was 
born in Paris in 1758. In 1791 he was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, where he supported moderate 
measures. In 1805 he was chosen prefect of the depart- 
ment of Vienne. He produced, besides other dramas, 
an imitation of Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,” entitled 
“Le Tartufe des Mceurs,” which was successful, and 
translated, from the English, Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones.” 
Died in 1807. 

See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire.” 

Cherrier, de, deh sha’re-a’, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) a 
French officer and writer, born at Neufchateau (Vosges) 
in 1785. He published in 1841 a “ History of the Con- 
test between the Popes and the Emperors of the House 
of Suabia.” 

Chér’r¥, (ANDREW,) an Irish actor and comic writer, 
born in 1762. He produced “The Soldier’s Daughter,” 
and other comedies. Died in 1812. 

€her’si-phron, [Gr. Xepoigpwv,] a famous Cretan 
architect, whose name is sometimes written Ctesiphon, 
flourished about 600 B.c. He was the first architect and 
designer of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. After fis death, the un- 
finished work was directed by his son Metagenes, and 
others. This temple was adorned by one hundred and 
twenty-seven Ionic columns of solid marble, sixty feet 
high. Its length was four hundred and twenty-five 
Roman feet, and its breadth two hundred and twenty. 
It is said that two hundred years elapsed during its 
construction. The roof was burned by the agency of 
Erostratus in 356 B.c.; but the edifice was soon restored 
to its former splendor. 

See Hirt, ‘‘Tempel der Diana von Ephesus,’ 

Chérubin, sha‘rii’ban’, Le Pitre, a Capuchin friar 
of Orléans, France, noted as a geometer and optician, 
lived in the reign of Louis XIV. He made an improve- 
ment in the binocular telescope, and wrote a valuable 
treatise on ‘Ocular Dioptrics,” (1671.) 

Cherubini, ka-roo-bee’nee, (Marta Lutet CaRLo 
ZENOB! SALVADOR,) a celebrated Italian musical com- 
poser, born at Florence in 1760. He was instructed in 
music by the Felicis and by Bizzari and Sarti. About 
the age of fourteen he began to attract attention by his 
productions. He visited London in 1784, and there pro- 
duced the successful operas “The Pretended Princess” 
(“La finta Principessa’’) and ‘Giulio Sabino.” After 
1786 he resided mostly in Paris, where his opera ‘ Lo- 
doiska” was performed with great applause in 1791. 
Soon after that date he produced “Elisa,” ‘“Médée,” 
“ Anacreon,” etc. As a composer of sacred music he 
attained the highest rank. Among his best works in 
this department are his ‘‘ Requiem,” and his mass 2 
trois voix. We was a member of the Royal Academy, 
and a professor in the Conservatory, of which he was 
director for twenty years. His last dramatic work was 
the opera “Ali Baba,” (1833.) Died in 1842. Haydn 
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and Beethoven pronounced him the first dramatic com- 
poser of his time. 

See Louis DE Lominir, “ M. Cherubini, par un Homme de Rien.” 
1841; Must, ‘Notice sur la Vie de Cherubini,” 1842; Raout- 
Rocuetre, “‘ Notice sur ja Vie et les Ouvrages de Cherubini ;” L, 
Piccutanti, ‘‘ Notizie sulla Vita e sulle Opere di L. Cherubini,” 
1843; Frits, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,” ‘ 

Chéruel, sha’riiél’, (AuGusre,) a French historian, 
born at Rouen in 1809, published a “ History of Rouen,” 
and a “Historical Dictionary of the Institutions, Man- 
ners, and Customs of France,” (1855.) 

Chervin, shér’van’, (NicoLas,) a French medical 
writer, born near Lyons in 1783; died in 1843. 

Chery, sha’re’, (PHILIPPE,) a skilful French painter 
of history, born in Paris in 1759, was a pupil of Vien. 
He was admitted into the Academy in 1791, when he 
exhibited the “Death of Alcibiades.” Ina concourse for 
the representation of the peace of Amiens, he obtained 
the prize in 1803. He was patronized by Napoleon, who 
charged him to paint a scene on the battle-field of Jena. 
Died in 1838. 

Cheryf-Hd-Dyn-Aly. See SHEREEF-ED-DEEN. 

Chéseaux, de, deh sha’zd’, (JEAN PurtiprE Loys,) 
a Swiss savant, born at Lausanne in 1718. He wrote 
“Essays on Physics,” (1743,) ‘Treatises on Natural 
History,” and several memoirs: on astronomy, (1764.) 
Died in Paris in 1751. 

See Erscu und Gruner, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Chesebro’, cheez’bre, (CAROLINE,) an authoress, born 
at Canandaigua, New York. Among her works is 
“Dream-Land by Daylight,” (1851,) and a novel entitled 
“Victoria, or the World Overcome,” (1856.) 

Chés/el-den, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English surgeon 
and anatomist, born in Leicestershire in 1688. He was 
a pupil of the great anatomist Cowper. About 1711 he 
began to lecture on anatomy in London, and was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society before he was twenty-five, 
(one account says at thirty-three.) He published in 
1713 “The Anatomy of the Human Body,” which was 
generally used as a text-book for many years. After 
that date he was appointed chief surgeon of Saint 
Thomas’s Hospital, consulting surgeon to Saint George’s 
and to the Westminster Hospital, and surgeon to Queen 
Caroline. He was one of the most skilful operators of 
his time, and excelled especially in lithotomy. His fame 
was extended, in 1728, by an operation which restored 
sight to a young person, whose novel sensations afforded 
to Locke and Diderot a subject of metaphysical obser- 
vations. He published in 1733 his “Anatomy of the 
Bones,” a valuable work. Died at Bathin 1752. Pope, 
who was his intimate friend, says, ‘He is the most 
noted and most deserving man in the whole profession 
of chirurgery.” 

See Hutcurnson, ‘ Biographia Medica;”? Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
historique de Ja Médecine.” 

Chesnaye-Desbois, de la, deh 14 sha/nd’ da’bwa/, 
(FRANGOIS ALEXANDRE AUBERT,) a French writer, born 
in Maine in 1699. Of all the compilers of the eighteenth 
century, he published the greatest number of diction- 
aries. Among these is a “Military Dictionary,” and a 
“Genealogical and Historical Dictionary,” (7 vols., 1757- 
65.) All his works are mediocre. He died in a hospital 
at Paris in 1784. 

Chesne. See DUCHESNE. 

Chés’/ney, (FRANcIS RAWDON,) an officer distin- 
guished for his explorations in the East, was born in 
Ireland in 1789. About 1830 he began to explore a route 
from Europe by the Red Sea to India. Having received 
aid from the government, and having been appointed 
commander of an expedition, he descended the Eu- 
phrates in a steamer, in 1836, from Beer (Bir) to its 
mouth. In 1850 he published “The Expedition for the 
Survey of the Euphrates and Tigris,” (4 vols.) He ob- 
tained the rank of major-general in 1855. He wrote a 
work on “ The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828-29.” 

Chessel. See CASELIUS. 

Ches’ter-field, (PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE,) fourth | 
EARL OF, an English courtier, orator, and wit, renowned 
as a model of politeness and an oracle of taste. He was 
born in London in September, 1694, and was the eldest 
son of Philip, third Earl of Chesterfield, and Elizabeth 
Saville, who was daughter of the Marquis of Halifax. 
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‘ Having graduated at Cambridge, he made the tour of 
Europe in 1714, during which he contracted an invete- 
rate passion for gaming. In 1715, through the influence 
of his uncle, General Stanhope, he was appointed a gen- 
tleman of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, and 
was elected to Parliament. He supported the party of 
the heir-apparent in the quarrel between the latter and 
his father, George I. He was one of the most brilliant 
and effective debaters of that period. Walpole says 
that on one occasion Chesterfield made “the finest 
oration he ever heard.” On the death of his father, in 
1726, he passed into the House of Lords, and in 1728 
was ambassador to Holland. A few years later George 
II. appointed him lord steward of the household. “He 
was at the head of fox,” says Macaulay, “in days when 
in order to be at the head of ¢oz it was not sufficient to 
be dull and supercilious.” In 1733 he married Melusina 
Schulemburg, Countess of Walsingham. Though a Whig 
in politics, he was dismissed from office by Walpole in 
1734, and joined the opposition. . In 1745 he was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, where his conduct was discreet 
and very popular. He accepted the office of principal 
secretary of state in April, 1746, which he resigned in 
1748. He was intimate with Pope, Swift, Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu, etc. His intercourse with Dr. Johnson was 
abruptly closed by a well-known indignant letter from 
the lexicographer. Chesterfield’s fame as an author is 
founded chiefly on his “ Letters to his Son,” which ap- 
peared in 1774 and were admired for the beauty of the 
style and prized for the .knowledge of the world which 
they teach. “Take out the immorality,” says Dr. John- 
son, “and it should be put into the hands of every 
gentleman.” Lord Chesterfield wrote two numbers of 
“The World,” and other brief productions, which were 
published under the title of “‘ Miscellanies” in 1777. He 
died in 1773. His only son had died in 1768. 

See Mary, ‘‘ Life of the late Earl of Chesterfield,’ London, 2 
vols., 1774; fora very interesting notice of Chesterfield, see ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’”’ for May, 1868; see also “‘ Edinburgh Review’? for 
October, 1845; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for September, 1845. 

Chétardie, de la, deh 14 sha’tar’de’, (JoacHim 
JACQUES Trorri,) MARQUIS, a French diplomatist, born 
in 1705. He was sent as ambassador to Russia in 1739, 
and became the favourite of the empress Elizabeth. In 
1744 she dismissed him abruptly and ordered him to 
leave the country. He afterwards had a command in 
the French army. Died in 1758. 


See Ltvesqug, ‘‘ Histoire de Russie.”” 


Chét’ham, (HumpPuHREY,) an English merchant, noted 
as the founder of a college and public library at Man- 
chester, was born about 1580; died in 1653. 

Chet’tle, (HENRY,) an English dramatist, who was a 
contemporary of Shakspeare, and flourished about 1600. 
He wrote numerous plays, of which only four have been 
preserved. One of these is “‘ Hoffman,” a tragedy. 

Chét’/wood, (KNIGHTLY,) born at Coventry in 1652, 
became Dean of Gloucester about 1707. He wrote seve- 
ral biographies and small poems. Died in 1720. 

Chetwood, (WILLIAM Rurus,) an English drama- 
tist. Died in 1766. 

Chét/wynd, (?) (JoHN,) an English divine, born in 
Somersetshire in 1623, published ““Anthologia Historica,” 
(1674.) Died in 1692. 

Chevalier. See LECHEVALIER. 

Chevalier, sheh-va’le-4’, almost shva/le-4’, (ANTOINE 
RODOLPHE,) a noted French Protestant and Hebraist, 
born near Vire in 1507. While he was an exile in England 
he gave French lessons to Queen Elizabeth before her 
accession. He was afterwards professor of Hebrew at 
Geneva, and was employed by Calvin as interpreter of 
books in that language. He published a Hebrew Gram- 
mar. Died in 1572. 

Chevalier, (CHARLES Louts,) a French optician, born 
in Parisin 1804. He invented and improved instruments 
used in optics and natural philosophy. Died in 1859. 

Chevalier, (ErIENNE,) born about 1410, became trea- 
surer of France in 1452. Died in 1474. 

Chevalier, (MICHEL,) a celebrated French economist, 
born at Limoges in 1806. About 1833 he was sent by 
M. Thiers on a mission to the United States to examine 
the subject of railroads. In 1836 he published “ Letters 
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on North America,” which were highly commended. He 
produced in 1838 an important work “On the Material 
Interests of France,” (‘Des Intéréts matériels en 
France,”) which was often reprinted. About 1840 he was 
chosen a councillor of state, professor of political economy 
in the College of France, and chief engineer of mines. 
His “ History and Description of the Ways of Commu- 
nication in the United States” appeared in 1840. He 
has greatly contributed to the triumph of*free trade in 
France. In 1851 he was elected to the Institute, (class 
of moral and political sciences.) 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Chevalier, (NIcoLAs,) a French antiquary and Prot- 
estant minister, born at Sedan, emigrated to Holland 
after the edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685. He was 
the author of a ‘History of William ILI. of England,” 
and other works. Died about 1740. 

Chevalier, (PAUL.) See GAVARNI. 

Chevallier, sheh’va/le-4, (JEAN BaprisTE AL- 
PHONSE,) a chemist, was born at Langres, in France, in 
1793, and was for many years editor of the ‘ Journal of 
Medical Chemistry.” He has given special attention to 
questions relative to public hygiene, and has published a 
“Dictionary of Adulterations of Alimentary, Medicinal, 
and Commercial Substances,” (1852.) 

Chevanes, sheh-van’, (JACQUES AUGUSTE,) a French 
jurisconsult, born at Dijon in 1624; died in 1690. 

Chevert, de, deh sheh-vair’, (FRANGOIS,) a successful 
French general, born at Verdun, on the Meuse, in 1695, 
distinguished himself at Prague in 1742, and was made 
lieutenant-general in 1748. The victory at Hastembeck, 
in 1757, was ascribed to him. Died in 1769. 

Cheverus, shév’e-riis, [Fr. DE CHEVERUS, deh sheh- 
vRiis’,| (JEAN Louris ANNE MADELEINE LEFEBVRE,) a 
French cardinal and philanthropist, born at Mayenne in 
1768. He visited the United States as a missionary in 
1795, and, having spent some time among the Indians 
“of Maine, was made first Bishop of Boston by Pius VII. 
in 1808. During the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
Boston he was conspicuous for his efforts in behalf of 
the sufferers. He afterwards returned to France, and 
became Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1826, and a cardinal 
in 1836. He died the same year. 

See Hurn-Dupoure, ‘‘ Vie du Cardinal de Cheverus,’”’ (1838,) 
and an English translation, by Mr. Watsu, Philadelphia, 1839. 

Cheves, cheevz, (LANGDON,) an American statesman, 
born in Abbeville district, South Carolina, in1776. He 
studied law, and became eminent in that profession. He 
was elected a member of Congress about 1811, and served 
two or more terms in that body. He was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the second session of the 
Thirteenth Congress, (1814—-15,) and gave a casting vote 
against the re-charter of the United States Bank in 1815. 


The bank having been re-chartered in 1816, he afterwards 
became its president, which position he held for about 
three years. Died in 1857. 

Chevillard, sheh-ve’yar’, (FRANGOIS,) a French poet, 
born at Orléans. He excelled in elegiac verse. Died in 
1678. 

Chevillier, sheh-ve’ye-4’, (ANDRE,) a learned French 
ecclesiastic, born at Pontoise in 1636. He wrote a ‘‘ Criti- 
cal Dissertation on the Origin of Printing in Paris,” (1694.) 
Died in 1700. 

Chevreau, sheh-vr6’, (URBAIN,) an ingenious French 
writer, born at Loudun in 1613. He was versed in many 
languages and sciences, and travelled extensively. About 
1652 he was secretary to Christina of Sweden, and after- 
wards was councillor to the Elector Palatine at Heidel- 
berg. His “ History of the World,”(1686,) poems, dramas, 
and “Chevrzeana,” had a transient popularity. Died in 
1701. 

See Nictron, “‘Mémoires.”’ 

Chevret, sheh-vra’, (JEAN,) a French moralist and 
writer, born at Meulan in 1747; died in 1820. 

Chevreul, sheh-vrul’, (M1cHEL EuUGENE,) an eminent 
French chemist, born at Angers in 1786, studied under 
Vauquelin in Paris. He became successively professor 
in the Collége Charlemagne, examiner at the Polytechnic 
School, and professor of special chemistry at the Gobe- 
lins. In 1823 he published an analytical treatise, called 
“Chemical Researches on Fat Substances of Animal 
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Origin,” which established his reputation, and announced 
discoveries that produced important results in the arts. 
He was admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1826, 
and succeeded Vauquelin as professor of applied chem- 
istry in the “Jardin des Plantes” in 1829. In 1831 he 
published “Lectures on Chemistry applied to the Art of 
Dyeing,” and in 1839 a remarkable work “On the Law 
of the Simultaneous Contrast of Colours, and on the 
Distribution (‘Assortiment) of Coloured Objects,” which 
is highly esteemed. He contributed many memoirs to 
the “Annales de Chimie,” and to the collections of the 
Institute. In 1852 the Société d’Encouragement awarded 
him a prize of 12,000 francs for his work on ‘ Fat Sub- 
stances,” (Corps gras,”) above noticed. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Chevreuse, de, deh sheh-vruz’, (MARIE de Rohan 
—deh ro’6n’,) DuCHESSE, a fascinating French lady, 
noted for her political ambition and influence, was born 
in 1600. She was married to Claude, Duke of Chev- 
reuse, about 1622. Having intrigued against Richelieu, 
she was sent into exile, from which she returned at his 
death. During the troubles of the Fronde she acted 
with the enemies of Mazarin. Died in 1679. 

See Rerz, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Chevrier, sheh-vre-4’, (FRANCOIS ANTOINE,) a 
French writer, born about 1720 at Nancy. He removed 
to Paris in his youth, and indulged too freely his pro- 
pensity to satire in several pamphlets, by which he made 
many enemies. He published a libellous book called 
“Le Colporteur,” which had some success, and various 
other works. Died at Rotterdam in 1762. 

See Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance.” 


Cheyne, chan or cheen, (GEORGE,) an eminent Scot- 
tish physician, born about 1670, was a pupil of Dr.. A. 
Pitcairn. About the year 170c he settled in London. 
His treatise on Fluxions (1705) procured his election as 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote a work called 
“ Philosophical Principles of Natural Religion.” In 1725 
he produced his “Essay on Health and Long Life,” 
which was successful, and was followed by a popular 
work on nervous diseases, entitled ‘The English Mal- 
ady,” (1733.) His writings are pervaded with a sincerely 
religious spirit. Died in 1742. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Dr. Cheyne’s own Account of Himself,” 
1743; ‘ Biographia Britannica ;”? CHAmBErs, “ Biographical Diction- 
ary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Cheyne, (JAMES,) a learned Scottish philosopher, 
born in Aberdeenshire. He was professor of philosophy 
in the Catholic College of Douay, France, and author 
of several scientific works. Died in 1602. 

Cheyne, (JOHN,) a Scottish physician, born at Leith 
in 1777. He settled in Dublin in 1809, and there prac- 
tised with great success until 1830, when his health 
failed. From 1820 to 1830 his annual receipts amounted 
to about five thousand pounds. He published “Treatises 
on the Diseases of Children,” (1801,) and other medical 
works. Died in 1836. 

~Chey’nell, (FRANCIS,) an English nonconformist di- 
vine, born at Oxford in 1608. He became rector of 
Petworth in 1643, and published ‘The Rise, Growth, 
and Danger of Socinianism,” (1643,) in which he accused 
Chillingworth of heresy. He rendered himself notorious 
by his animosity towards Chillingworth, at whose funeral 
he made aviolent speech. He also threw into the grave 
a book of the deceased author. Died in 1665. 

See Dr. Jounson’s Works, 

Chézy, shd’ze’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French civil 
engineer, born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1718. The canal 
of Burgundy was one of his works. Died in 1798. 

Chézy, de, deh sha’ze’, (ANTOINE LEONARD,) son of 
the preceding, born at Neuilly in 1773, was an eminent 
Oriental scholar, and a pupil of De Sacy. He spoke 
Persian and Arabic with facility, and understood Hebrew, 
Syriac, Sanscrit, Greek, etc. A violent illness prevented 
him from accompanying the expedition to Egypt in 1798, 
which Bonaparte had invited him to join. Students of 
all European countries resorted to Paris to receive from 
him lessons in Sanscrit, which he esteemed the most 
beautiful and perfect language of the world. In 1815 a 
chair of Sanscrit was founded for him at Paris. W. 
Humboldt and A. Schlegel were among his pupils. He 


published admirable translations of “Medjnoun and 
Leila,” and of the Sanscrit poem “ Sakoontala,” by Cali- 
dasa, (1830.) He also left in manuscript an “ Analysis 
of the Ramayana,” a “Persian Anthology,” a Sanscrit 
grammar, and other works. Died in 1832. 

See SILVESTRE DE Sacy, “‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
M. de Chézy,”’ 8vo, 1835; Qu#RARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire,” 

Chézy, von, fon sha’ze’, (WILHELM,) a German 
author, born in 1806, wrote “The Travelling Student,” 
(‘Der fahrende Schiiler,” 1835,) and other novels. 

Chézy, von, (WILHELMINE CHRISTINE,) a German 
authoress, born in Berlin in 1783, was the mother of the 
preceding. She was married to the French Orientalist 
above noticed, about 1803, and separated from him in 
1811. She produced, in German, successful romances, 
tales, and lyric poems, among which were “ Euryanthe,” 
(1823,) and “ Stundenblumen,” (1824.) 

Chiabrera, ke-4-bra/ra, (GABRIELLO,) a celebrated 
lyric poet of Italy, born at Savona, near Genoa, June 8, 
1552, was the founder of a new school of poetry. He 
was educated in Rome, where he resided some years, in 
the service of Cardinal Cornaro, His poetical genius was 
not developed early. An admiration of Pindar rendered 
him an imitator of that great model, after which he 
formed a style which distinguishes him from other 
Italian lyric poets. His sublime odes and canzoni soon 
extended his fame throughout Italy. After he became 
an author he resided chiefly in Florence and Genoa, and 
received many honours from several Italian rulers. In 
allusion to his innovations in style, he compared himself 
to Columbus, and said, “I resolved to discover a new 
world or perish in the attempt.” He wrote much, and 
in many varieties of verse. Died at Savona in October, 
1637. ‘‘ He borrowed from Pindar,” says Hallam, ‘that 
grandeur of sound, that pomp of epithets, that rich swell 
of imagery, that unvarying majesty of conception, which 
distinguish the odes of both poets.” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.”) He-rivalled Anacreon in his 
lighter odes, which are exceedingly beautiful, graceful, 
and spirited. 

See Larcuer, “Lives of Literary and Scientific Men of Italy ;” 
LonGFELtow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘‘ Lives of the Italian 
Poets,” by Rev. Henry StTeppinc, London, 1831; ‘‘ Vita di G. 
Chiabrera,’”’ (written by himself,) Milan, 8vo, 1821; T1rRaBoscHI, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Chiaramonti, (B. Luicr.) See Prus VII. 

Chiaramonti, ke-4-r4-mon’tee, (GIOVANNI Bat- 
TISTA,) an agreeable Italian writer, born at Brescia in 
1731, published an ‘‘ Essay on the Paternal Power of the 
Ancient Romans,” (1754,) and other works. Died in 1796. 

Chiaramonti, (SCIPIONE,) an Italian astronomer, 
born at Cesena in 1565, became professor of philosophy 
at Pisa. He wrote against Tycho Brahe a treatise on 
comets, entitled “Anti-Tycho,” (1621,) a Latin ‘‘ History 
of Cesena,” (1641,) and other works. Died in 1652. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Chiari, ke-a’/ree, (FABRIzIo,) an Italian painter and 
engraver, born at Rome in 1621; died in 1695. 

Chiari, (GIuSEPPE,) an Italian painter, born at Rome 
in 1654, was a pupil of Carlo Maratta, whose style he 
imitated successfully. Many of his easel-pictures are dis- 
persed in Italy and England. His frescos in the Barberini 
palace and the Colonna Gallery at Rome are commended. 
Died in 1727. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Chiari, (Prrrro,) an Italian comic poet and priest, 
born at Brescia. He produced, in rivalry with Goldoni, 
many mediocre comedies, among which was “The Chi- 
nese Slave.” Died about 1788. 

Chiarini, ke-4-ree’nee, (LUIGI,) an Italian ecclesiastic 
and philologist, born in Tuscany in 1789. He published 
a ‘Theory of Judaism applied to the Reform of the Is- 
raelites,” etc. Died at Warsaw in 1832. 

Chiaverini, ke-4-va-ree’nee, (Lu1ci,) an Italian phy- 
sician, born at Palena in 1777; died at Naples in 1834. 

Chiavistelli, ke-4-vés-tel/lee, (JAcopo,) an Italian 
painter, born at Florence in 1618; died in 1698. 

Chichele or Chichely, chitch’e-le, (HENRY,) an emi- 
nent English prelate, born about 1362, was noted as the 
founder of All Souls’ College, Oxford. He performed 
several diplomatic missions to France. About 1414 he 
was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury. He opposed the 
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growing pretensions of the court of Rome, and also the 
principles of Wickliffe. Died in 1443. 

See ArTHUR Duck, ‘‘ Life of H. Chichele,’’ 1699; O. L. SPENCER, 
“Life of H. Chichele,”’ 1783; W. F. Hoox, “Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury,’’ vol. v. chap. xviil. 1 

Chich/’es-ter, (ARTHUR,) an English military officer, 
born near Barnstaple. He was appointed lord deputy 
of Ireland about 1604, and received the title of Baron of 
Belfast in 1612. Died in 1624 or 1625. 

Chichester, EarL or. See PELHAM, (THOMAS.) 

Chick’er-ing, (Jonas,) an American manufacturer 
of piano-fortes, born at New Ipswich, New Hampshire, 
in 1798, lived in Boston ; died in 1853. 

Chicoyneau, she’kw4’nd’, (FRANGOIS,) a French phy- 
sician and botanist, born at Montpellier in 1672, was a 
son-in-law of Pierre Chirac. He became a professor in 
his native city, and in 1720 was honoured for his services 
in Marseilles during the prevalence of the plague. He 
was first physician to the king from 1732 to 1752, and 
author of a work on the plague. Died in 1752. 

Chicoyneau, (FRANGoIS,) a son of the preceding, 
was born in.1699. He succeeded his father as professor 
of medicine at Montpellier. Died in 1740. 

Chiesa, ke-a’84, (SILVESTRO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Genoa in 1625; died in 1657. 

Chiévres, she’Avr’, (GUILLAUME de Croy—deh 
krw4,) Lorp or, a Flemish courtier and general, born 
about 1458. He distinguished himself under Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. of France in the conquest of Naples 
and Milan. About 1508 he was appointed governor of 
the prince, afterwards Charles V. He gained the favour 
of his pupil, and was his prime minister from his acces- 
sion, in 1516, until 1521. He offended the Spaniards by 
his avidity for money, and by the preference which he 
showed for the Flemings. He attended Charles V. to 
Germany in 1520, and died in 1521. 

Chifilet, she’fla’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a learned physician, 
born at Besancon, in France, in 1588. Having become 
eminent in his profession, he was invited to Spain by 
Philip IV., whom he attended as his first physician, 
He wrote a “History of Besangon,” political tracts 
against France, a “Treatise on the Tomb of Childéric 
I.,” discovered in 1653, and other works. He was the 
most eminent of a family which produced many learned 
men. Died in 1660. 

Chifflet, (Pu1Ltrre,) a brother of the preceding, born 
at Besangon in 1597. He published “Notes on the 
Council of Trent,” and translated “The Imitation of 
Christ” into French. Died about 1658. 

Chifflet, (PIERRE FRANGoIS,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1592, was professor of Hebrew, and 
keeper of the medals of the King of France. He wrote 
some religious works. Died in 1682. 

Child, (Sir Jostau,) an English merchant, eminent as 
a writer on commerce and political economy, was born 
in London about 1630. He became very wealthy, and 
was one of the directors of the East India Company. 
In 1668 he published “ Observations concerning Trade 
and the Interest of Money,” in which he argues that the 
rate of interest should be reduced or kept low by legal 
restrictions. About that time he became chairman and 
autocrat of the East India Company. He afterwards 
wrote a “Treatise on the East India Trade,” and a few 
other works. ‘Some of the principles advanced by 
Child,” says McCulloch, “are so sound, and so forcibly 
and concisely expressed, that they assume the shape of 
maxims.” Died in 1699. He left several children, who 
intermarried with various noble families of England. 

Child, (Mrs. Lyptia Marta,) a popular American 
writer, whose maiden name was FRANCIS, was born at 
Medford, Massachusetts, in 1802. Her first publication 
was ‘‘Hobomok, an- Indian Story,” (1824,) which was 
followed by “The Rebels: a Tale of the Revolution,” 
(1825.) In 1826 she became editor of the “Juvenile 
Miscellany,” which she conducted with ability and suc- 
cess for eight years. She was married in 1828 to Mr. 
David Lee Child, an able lawyer of Massachusetts. 
Soon after the commencement of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion she published an “ Appeal in behalf of that Class 
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of Americans called Africans,” esteemed one of the 
most valuable works on that subject. She was editor 
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of the “National Anti-Slavery Standard” (New York) 
from 1841 to 1843, during which she wrote her “ Letters 
from New York,” (published in 2 vols., 1844.) Among 
her other productions may be named “The Mother’s 
Book,” “The Oasis,” ‘Flowers for Children,” ‘ Fact 
and Fiction,” and ‘ Philothea: a Grecian Romance.” 
She has also published “Progress of Religious Ideas,” 
(3 vols. 8vo, 1855,) which, though giving proof of some 
learning and of great diligence, is a work of doubtful 
merit.* 

See Griswotp’s “‘ Prose Writers of America ;”? “‘ North American 
Review’’ for July, 1833, to January, 1837. 

Child, (WiLLIAM,) an English musical composer, 
born at Bristol in 1607; died in 1697. 

See Féris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Chil/de-bert [Fr. pron. shél/deh’bair’] I, King of 
the Franks, was the third son of Clovis and Clotilde. 
He inherited the kingdom of Paris, and began to reign 
in 511 A.D. In league with his brothers Clotaire and 
Clodomir, he conquered Sigismund, King of Burgundy. 
He died in 558; and, as he left no male issue, Clotaire 
became sole King of the Franks. This was the first 
precedent in French history of a custom or regulation 
which was afterwards recognized as the “Salic law.” 

See Stsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Childebert II. King of Austrasia, born in 570 A.D., 
succeeded his father Sigebert in 575. His mother, 
Brunehaut, was regent during a part of his minority. 
By the will of his uncle Gontran, he acquired Orléans 
and Burgundy. He died in 596, leaving an infant heir, 
Thierri, whose kingdom was usurped by Clotaire II. 

See Micue tert, ‘ Histoire de Ja France.” 


Childebert III., the son of Thierri III., was born 
about 683 A.D. In 695 he succeeded his brother, Clovis 
III., as nominal King of France, the real power being 
exercised by the mayor of the palace, Pepin le Gros. He 
died in 711, leaving a son, Dagobert III., who was, like 
his father, one of the vozs fainéants, (idle or mimic kings.) 

Chil’/de-brand, [Fr. pron. shél’deh’brén’,| a Frank- 
ish prince, whose history is very obscure, and on whom 
much has been written by modern historians and gene- 
alogists. He is supposed to have been a son of Pepin 
le Gros, and a brother of Charles Martel, whom he ac- 
companied in 737 A.D. in an expedition against the 
Saracens.: 

See SAINTE-MARTHE, ‘‘ Histoire généalogique de la France.” 

Childéric, chil’der-ik, [Fr. pron. shél’da’rék’,] I, 
King of the Franks, is reckoned the fourth king of the 
Merovingian race. He succeeded his father Mérovée 
(or Merovzus) in 458 A.D. We have little authentic 
history of his reign. He is said to have died about 480, 
leaving the kingdom to his son, Clovis I. His tomb, 
found near Tournai in 1653, contained his seal, medals, 
arms, etc., an account of which was published by J. J. 
Chifflet, (1655.) 

Childéric II. was the second son of Clovis II. He 
inherited the kingdom of Austrasia, and began to reign 
in 660, at the age of seven. At the death of his elder 
brother, Clotaire III., he annexed to his realm Neustria 
and Burgundy. He was assassinated in 673, when his 
eldest son was also killed. His younger brother, Thierri, 
then became king. 

See SismonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”” 

Childéric IIT, the son of Chilpéric II., was the last 
King of France of the first race, (Merovingians.) He 
is called Childéric II. by some historians. He was per- 


* The imaginative and philanthropic writings of Mrs. Child, uniting 
as they do with fine powers of delineation a most genial, kindly, and 
liberal spirit, command our heartfelt respect and sympathy. We regret 
all the more that she should have expended so much time and labour 
on a work affording little or no opportunity for the exercise of those 
gifts which have been the delight of so many readers, but demanding 
qualifications of a totally different kind. To render such a work as 
the ‘‘ Progress of Religious Ideas” of any real value, the writer should 
possess not only accurate, profound, and varied learning, but also a 
sound critical judgment; because in such an undertaking it is no less 
important to reject what is false than to present what is true. The 
work, as we now have it, contains, along with a great deal of correct 
information, much that is totally untrustworthy ; and this intermixture 
vitiates the whole, As the authorities on which the various siapemnen 
rest are given only occasionally, the ordinary reader is without ie 
means of forming any correct judgment as to their comparative value, 
and is quite as likely to accept the false as the true. 
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mitted, in 742 A.D., to assume the name and form of roy- 
alty by Pepin le Bref and Carloman, but was deposed by 
them about 750, and died in a monastery a few years later. 

Chil’/ders, (HuGH CULLING EarDLEY,) born in Lon- 
don in 1827, graduated at Cambridge in 1850. He was 
returned to Parliament for Pontefract in 1860, became a 
lord of the admiralty in 1864, and in 1865 financial secre- 
tary to the treasury. In December, 1868, he was ap- 
pointed first lord of the admiralty. 

Chil’dren, (JOHN GrorGE,) an English chemist and 
electrician, born at Tunbridge in 1777. He was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1807. He constructed 
a galvanic battery, with plates of extraordinary size, 
(four feet long by two wide,) by which he demonstrated 
that the quantity of electricity is in proportion to the 
size of the plates, while its intensity depends on the 
number of plates. Among the results of his interesting 
experiments with the battery was the formation of steel 
by the combination of iron with diamond. Died in 1852. 

Chil/drey, (JosHua,) an English clergyman and natu- 
ral philosopher, born in 1623; died in 1670. 

Childs, (GEorGE W.,) an American publisher, distin- 
guished for his liberality and enterprise, was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in 1829. He came to Philadelphia 
at an early age, and about 1849 became a member of a 
publishing firm afterwards known as that of Childs & 
Peterson. In 1864 he became the proprietor of the 
“ Public Ledger,” which has been very successful under 
his able management. 

Chil/ling-worth, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English 
writer and divine of the Arminian school of theology, 
was born at Oxford in 1602. His father, of the same 
name, was mayor of Oxford. At college he was noted 
for his subtlety and acuteness as a disputant in theology. 
About 1630 he was converted to the dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church by a Jesuit, John Fisher, alias 
John Perse, and entered the Jesuit College at Douay. 
But by the agency of Laud, then Bishop of London, he 
was restored to the Protestant communion, and he re- 
turned to Oxford in 1631. In 1637 he published his great 
work, “ The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Sal- 
vation,” in answer to a Jesuit named Knott. Although 
he had scruples against some of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
he was induced to subscribe to that creed as a bond of 
peace and union, and was made chancellor of. Salisbury 
and prebendary of Brixworth. He was a zealous roy- 
alist in the civil war. In 1643 he was taken prisoner, 
and, while thus detained, died, in January, 1644. Lord 
Mansfield esteemed Chillingworth “a perfect model 
of argumentation.” Tillotson styled him ‘the incom- 
parable Chillingworth, the glory of this age and nation.” 
“‘Hfis chief excellence,” says Hallam, ‘is the close rea- 
soning which avoids every dangerous admission,” etc. 
“His work may be understood and appreciated without 
reference to any other,—the condition perhaps of real 
superiority in all productions of the mind.” (‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See Des Maizeaux, “ Life of Chillingworth,” 1725; Dr. Bircu, 
‘* Life of Chillingworth,”’ prefixed to his works, 1742; “ Retrospective 
Review,” vol. vii., 1823; Aucust Neanper, ‘“ Erinnerung an den 
evangelischen Gottesgelehrten W. Chillingworth,’’ Berlin, 4to, 1832 ; 
Kipris, ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Chil’/mead, (EDMUND,) an English scholar, born in 
Gloucestershire about 1610. He was chaplain of Christ 
Church, Oxford, from 1632 to 1648. He wrote a Latin 
treatise “On Ancient Greek Music,” and translated 
several works from the French and Spanish into English. 
Died in 1653. 

€hi/lo or €hi/lon, [Gr. XiAwv or XeiAwv,] a Spartan, 
who is reckoned as one of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece. He became one of the ephori of Sparta in 
556 B.c., and died of joy caused by the victory of his 
son at the Olympic games. His recorded maxims jus- 
tify his reputation for wisdom. 


See Diocenes Larrtius; J. F. Buppeus, “ Dissertatio de Ethica 
Chilonis,” Halle, 1699. % ; 


Chilpéric, chil’per-ik, [Fr. pron. shél’pa’rék’,] L., King 
of the Franks, was the youngest son of Clotaire I. After 
the death of his father he obtained the kingdom of Sois- 
sons in 561 A.D. He married the ambitious and wicked 
Frédégonde, and waged war with his brothers Sigebert 
and Gontran. Ancient writers called him the Nero and 
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Herod of his times. He was assassinated in 584, at the 
age of forty-five, and left an infant son, Clotaire IT. 

Chilpéric IL, King of France, the son of Childéric IL, 
was born about 670 A.D. .After passing his youth in a 
monastery, he was proclaimed king in 715. He was de- 
feated in battle in 718 by his rival, Charles Martel, who 
permitted him to act the part of voz fatnéant until he 
died in 720. He left a son, who was Childéric III. 

See Aucustin TutErry, “ Récits des Temps Mérovingiens.” 

Chimeera, ke-mee’ra, [Gr. Xiwaipa; Fr. CHIMERE, 
she’mair’,| a fire-breathing monster of the Greek my- 
thology, having the head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon. According to Hesiod, she was 
a daughter of Typhon, and was killed by Bellerophon. 

Chimay, de, deh she’md’, (JEANNE MARIE IGNACE 
THERESE de Cabarrus—deh ka’ba‘riis’,) PRINCESS, 
born at Madrid or Saragossa in 1773, was the daughter 
of Count Cabarrus, noticed in this work. She was mar- 
ried in 1789 to the Marquis de Fontenay, a French lawyer. 
Having parted from him, she was going to Spain, to 
live with her father, in 1793, but at Bordeaux was im- 
prisoned by the terrorists. There her dazzling beauty, 
her grace and wit, fascinated Tallien, the dreaded repre- 
sentative of the Convention, the arbiter of life and death. 
Her influence over him rescued many persons from the 
scaffold and the prisons. In 1794 she herself was im- 
prisoned in Paris, where Josephine Beauharnais was her 
fellow-captive. Tallien, who then owned her as his wife, 
stimulated by her peril, conspired with success against 
Robespierre. On the fall of the latter she was released. 
Madame Tallien became the friend of Madame Bona- 
parte, and her sa/oz was one of the most fashionable in 
Paris. She was divorced from Tallien in 1802, and mar- 
ried, in 1805, Count de Caraman, who soon after became 
Prince de Chimay. She had children by each of her 
husbands. Died in 1835. 

See Tniers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;”? MapamEe 
pD’ABRANTEs, ‘* Mémoires.”’ 

Chimay, de, deh she’md’, (JosrpH PHILIPPE FRAN- 
cois Riquet de Caraman—re’kd’ deh ka’ra’mén’,) 
PRINCE, a distinguished Belgian diplomatist, born in 1808. 

Chimére. See CHIMARA. 

Chiminello, ke-me-nel’lo, (VINCENZzO,) an Italian 
natural philosopher, born at Marostica in 1741, lived at 
Padua. Died in 1815. 

Chinard, she’nar’, (JosEPH,) a French sculptor, born 
at Lyons in 1756, studied in Italy, and in 1786 won a 
prize offered at Rome for a ‘‘ Perseus liberating Andro- 
meda.” He returned to Lyons about 1790. Among his 
works are admired busts of General Desaix, of Napo- 
leon, etc. He had much facility, richness of imagination, 
and good taste. Died in 1813. 

See JEAN Baptiste Dumas, “ Notice sur J. Chinard,” 1814. 


Chinchon, chén-chdn’, commonly but incorrectly 
written Cinchon, CouNTESS OF, was the wife of the 
Spanish Viceroy of Peru. On her return to Spain, in 
1632, she introduced the Peruvian bark, which she had 
found to be efficacious in fevers. To perpetuate the 
remembrance of this important service, Linnzeus gave 
to that plant the name of Cinchona. 

See SEBASTIAN Banus, ‘‘Anastasis Corticis Peruviani, seu Chine 
Defensio,’”? Genoa, 1661. 

Chingiz. See JENGIS. 

Chiniac de la Bastide-Duclaux, she’ne’ak’ deh 14 
bas’téd’ dii’kl0’, (P1ezRRE,) a French writer and lawyer, 
born at Alassac in 1741. He published an “Essay on 
Moral Philosophy,” (5 vols., 1802.) Died soon after 1800, 

Chin-Koung. See SHIN-KOoNG. i 

Chiocco, ke-ok’ko, (ANDREA,) an Italian physician, 
born at Verona, wrote a work on natural history, called 
“Museum Francisci Calceolarii Junioris,” (1622,) and 
“ Philosophical and Medical Inquiries.” Died in 1624. 

Chiodini. See CLAUDINI. ’ 

‘€hi/on, | Xiwv,] a Greek philosopher of Heraclea, lived 
about 350 B.c., and was a disciple of Plato. 

Chip’man, (DANIEL,) a jurist, born in Salisbury, 
Connecticut, in 1762. He wrote an “Essay on the Law 
of Contracts,” (1822.) Died in 1850. 

Chipman, (NATHANIEL,) a jurist, a brother of the 
preceding, was born in Salisbury, Connecticut, in 1752. 
He became chief justice of Vermont in 1789, iudge of 
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the District Court of the United States in 1791, and a 
Senator of the United States in 1797. He published 
“Principles of Government,” 1833. Died in 1843. 

See D. Cu1pman, “ Life of N. Chipman,” 1846. 

Chirac, she’rak’, (PrERRE,) an eminent French physi- 
cian, born at Conques in 1650, became a professor at 
Montpellier in 1687. In 1715 he was chosen first phy- 
sician to the Duke of Orléans. He was made’ a free 
associate of the Academy of Sciences, and director of 
the royal garden about 1718. In 1731 he received the 
title of chief physician to Louis XV. Died in 1732. He 
left several medical works, of which the most remarkable 
is a “Treatise on Malignant Fevers,” (1742.) 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Notice sur Chirac,” in the “Mémoires de 
P Académie des Sciences,’’ 1732; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Chirinos, de, dd che-ree’nds, (JUAN,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Madrid about 1565; died in 1620, 

€hi‘ron or €hei/ron, [Gr, Xeipwr,] the most cele- 
brated of the Centaurs, said to be a son of Saturn, or 
Cronos. He was renowned for his skill in surgery, medi- 
cine, music, and hunting, and was the instructor of 
Achilles, Hercules, and A®sculapius. 

Chischkof. See SHISHKOV. 

Chisholm, chiz’om, (Mrs. CAROLINE,) a philanthro- 
pic Englishwoman, born in Northamptonshire in 1810. 
About 1830 she became the wife of Captain Chisholm, 
of the army, whom she accompanied to Madras and in 
1838 to Australia. She devoted herself to the welfare 
of young women who arrived at Sydney in search of em- 
ployment, established the ‘‘ Female Immigrants’ Home,” 
and made journeys into the interior to provide places 
for them. About 1346 she visited England, and founded 
there “The Family Colonization Society,” to encourage 
emigration by families. She returned with her husband 
to Australia in 1854. 

See S. Smivxs, ‘‘ Brief Biographies.”’ 

Chisholm, chiz/om, (JAMES,) an Episcopal clergy- 
man, born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1815. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1836, and in 1842 became rector of a 
parish in Berkeley county, Virginia. In 1850 he removed 
to Portsmouth, and during the terrible ravages of the 
yellow fever in 1855 his church was the only one kept 
open. While attending a funeral, he himself was attacked 
with the disease, of which he died in September, 1855. 

Chis’hull, (EDMUND,) an English antiquary, born in 
Bedfordshire. He was chaplain to the English factory 
at Smyrna from 1698 until 1702, and became rector of 
South Church, Essex, in 1731. He wrote, besides other 
works, “ Asiatic Antiquities,” (1728.) Died in 1733. 

Chit’ten-den, (MARTIN,) a son of the following, was 
born in Connecticut in 1776. He was a member of 
Congress from 1803 to 1813, and was Governor of Ver- 
mont in 1813 and 1814. Died in 1840. 

Chittenden, (THoMAS,) an American statesman, born 
at East Guilford, Connecticut, in 1730. He removed to 
Vermont in 1774, and was one of the principal founders 
of that State, of which he was chosen the first Governor 
in 1778. He was re-elected several times, and held that 
office (except one year) until his death. He was a man 
of superior talents and virtues. Died in 1797. 

Chit’ty, (JosEPH,) an eminent English legal author 
and special pleader, born in 1776. He published nume- 
rous highly-esteemed legal works, among which are 
“Pleadings and Parties to Actions,” (1808,) “Law of 
Nations relative to Belligerents and Neutrals,” (1812,) 
a “Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law,” (1818,) 
“Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence,” (1834,) said to 
be an indispensable book, and ‘‘General Practice of the 
Taw in allits Departments,” (3d edition, 1837-42.) “The 
last,” says Warren, ‘is well calculated to become a 
companion to Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries.’” He was 
called to the bar by the Society of the Middle Temple in 
1816. Died in r84t. 

Chiverny, de, deh she’vér’ne’, (PHILIPPE Hurault 
—hii’rd’,) Count, a French statesman, born at Chiverny 
in 1528. Having rendered services to Henry IV. in the 
subjection of his revolted capital in 1594, he was rewarded 
with the office of chancellor, and enjoyed the constant 
favour of the king. He died in 1599, leaving memoirs, 
which were published in 1636, under the title of ‘“ Mé- 
moires d’Estat,” and often reprinted. 
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Chivot, she’vo’, (Marti ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a 
French linguist, born in Picardy in 1752. He became 
eminent as professor of humanities in Paris, and devoted 
his attention chiefly to the study of languages. He died 
prematurely in 1786, after he had commenced a work 
entitled “De l’Esprit ou de la Filiation des Langues.” 

Chladni, Kl4d/nee, (ERNS't FLORENS FRIEDRICH,) 
a distinguished philosopher and inventor, born at Wit- 
tenberg in 1756. He studied natural philosophy and 
mathematics, by the aid of which he perfected the 
theory of sound. He gained a wide reputation by his 
““Discoveries on the Theory of Sound,” (1787,) and 
his ‘Treatise on Acoustics,” (1802.) He also wrote a 
“Treatise on Fiery Meteors,” (1819,) and other works. 
He invented the musical instruments called ‘“ euphone” 
and ‘‘clavicylinder.” Died at Breslau in 1827. 

See FEtis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 


Chlapowski, kl4-pov’skee, (DESIDERIUS,) a Polish 
general, born in the duchy of Posen in 1788. He fought 
with distinction for Napoleon in Spain, Austria, and 
Russia. Having joined the Polish army in 1830 and 
obtained a high command, he gained some successes in 
Lithuania in 1831, and was received as a liberator by 
the people. Through the incapacity of Gielgud, who 
assumed the command, the Polish army was defeated, 
and Chlapowski retired to Prussia in 1831. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


€hlo’e, [Gr. XA07,] a surname given to Ceres by the 
Athenians, signifies “verdant, or blooming.” 

Chlopicki, klo-pits’kee, (JOSEPH,) a Polish general, 
born in Podolia in 1772. He entered the French army 
about 1796, and commanded four regiments in the Rus- 
sian campaign of 1812. After the fall of Bonaparte he 
entered the Russian service (1814) as general of division, 
but resigned in 1818. At the beginning of the Polish 
Revolution, in December, 1830, he was chosen dictator. 
He preferred negotiation to active hostilities, was ac- 
counted deficient in zeal, and, on the approach of the 
Russian army, resigned the dictatorship in January, 1831. 
He was severely wounded in a battle in February, 1831, 
and then retired from the service. Died in 1854. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” / 

€hilo’ris, [XAwpic,] the goddess of flowers in the Greek 
mythology, was identical with the Roman Flora. She 
was the wife of Zephyrus, (the west wind.) See FLORA. 

Chloris, a daughter of Amphi’on and Ni‘obe, is said 
to have escaped when her brothers and sisters were 
massacred. Another Chloris was the mother of Nestor, 
the Pylian sage. 

Chimel, kmél, (JosEPH,) a German historian, born at 
Olmutz in 1798, was appointed first archivist of Vienna 
in 1840. He published “Materials for the History of 
Austria,” (1832~40,) and a “‘ History of Frederick IV.,” 
(1843.) Died in 1858. 

See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’’ 

Chmelnitzky, kmél-nits’kee,(N1coLai IVANOVITCH,) 
a Russian comic poet, born at Saint Petersburg in 1789. 
He was Governor of Smolensk, and afterwards of Arch- 


angel. He produced successful comedies, among which 
are “Castles in Spain” and “The Quarantine.” Died 
in 1846. 


See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 


Chmielnicki, Kme-él-nits’kee, (BOGDAN or THEO- 
PHILUS,) a Cossack chief, born in 1593, induced the Cos- 
sacks to revolt against the King of Poland. Died in 1657. 

Choate, chot, (RUFUS,) the most eminent advocate 
of New England,—if we should say of America, perhaps 
the claim would not be disputed,—was born in what was 
then called Ipswich, (now Essex,) Massachusetts, October 
I, 1799. Both his father and mother were noted for 
quickness of mind as well as for weight of character. 
Rufus was the second son, and the fourth of six children. 
As a boy, besides possessing unusual quickness, elastic- 
ity, and vigour, he was remarkable for a love of reading, 
and, before he was ten years old, had about exhausted 
the village library, though it contained some pretty pon- 
derous works. He entered Dartmouth College in 1815, 
and soon took his place at the head of what proved to 
be an able and studious class. No one ever occupied 
such a position more free from the shafts of envy or wit 
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the more hearty votes of his classmates. After gradu- 
ating, he spent a year at the college as tutor, and then 
entered upon the study of his profession in the Jaw school 
at Cambridge, from which he went to the office of Mr. 
Wirt, then attorney-general of the United States, in 
Washington. He here enlarged his knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs and fixed his standard of professional excel- 
lence. He saw Marshall upon the bench, and heard 
Pinkney in the Senate and in the court. 

After such preparation, he entered upon the practice 
of the law at Danvers, Massachusetts, from which he 
removed to Salem, and subsequently to Boston. Before 
leaving Salem, however, he was chosen to represent the 
Essex south district in Congress, which he did for one 
term and part of a second. On taking up his residence 
in Boston, he devoted himself assiduously to his profes- 
sion, and soon gained the highest position as a powerful 
advocate. In 1841 he was chosen Senator in place of 
Mr. Webster, who had accepted the office of secretary 
of state under President Harrison. While in the Senate 
he spoke with great freedom and power on most of the 
important questions which came before that body. Among 
the most able of his speeches were those on the M’Leod 
case, the Fiscal Bank Bill, Oregon, the Tariff, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. On leaving the Senate in 1845, 
he returned again to his profession, and thenceforward 
resisted all temptations to public life. Often solicited, 
the pressure of his private business compelled him to 
decline office, though he always gave great attention and 
interest to questions affecting the country, and especially 
the welfare of the Union. Atter Mr. Webster’s death, he 
was acknowledged to be the leader of the Massachusetts 
bar, and was regarded, especially by the younger members 
of the profession, with a love equal to their reverence. 

During the year 1858 Mr. Choate’s health became 
much impaired, and early the next year he was obliged 
to withdraw from active business. A voyage was advised 
by physicians, and he sailed for Europe, accompanied 
by his son. On reaching Halifax it became evident that 
he could proceed no farther. He therefore took lodgings, 
hoping to recover so far as to be able to return to Boston, 
He seemed to rally, was able to enjoy reading, and was 
hopeful of soon leaving for home, when he suddenly died, 
on the 13th of July. 

In person, Mr. Choate was tall and commanding, with 
a countenance capable of uncommon power of expression. 
In speaking, his voice was rich, musical, and sympathetic, 
his action often intense, his gestures full of variety and 
force. Few men had a quicker insight into the character 
of those he addressed, or a more instinctive knowledge 
of the methods by which the mind is moved. His speech, 
often close and exact in argument, was marked by extra- 
ordinary amplitude, exuberance, and brilliancy, and was 
wonderfully persuasive. Whether he addressed a jury 
of twelve men, or a crowded audience, he seemed to bend 
their minds almost at will. Mr. Choate’s studies were 
extensive and various. Literature in all its departments 
was his unfailing solace and delight. Political philosophy, 
especially as illustrated in history and in the unwritten 
annals of our own country, was the subject of his constant 
meditation. A high and unselfish patriotism, the love of 
the Union, the dangers to which he foresaw, a thorough 
belief in the future greatness of our national power, pro- 
vided that passion could be kept obedient to reason and 
Jaw, and a hope that conciliatory counsels might prevail 
till the sentiment of union should become so strong that 
nothing could destroy it,—these were the controlling ideas 
of his life, especially of the latter years of it. Of gracious 
and winning manners and a most affectionate temper, he 
drew to himself his associates with a strange attraction, 
and his death seemed to almost all who knew him like 
the loss of a personal friend. With his large and sound 
learning, his exuberant imagination, the magnetism of 
his address, his fertility and prodigious resources, there 
needed only the larger sphere, the graver and more ex- 
citing questions of civil commotions, to place him as an 
advocate and as an orator quite on a level with the most 
distinguished masters of modern eloquence. a’ ae 


See ‘“‘ Works of Rufus Choate, with a Memoir of his Life,”? by 
SamugrL_ GILMAN Brown, Boston, 1862; ‘‘ Life of Rufus Choate ;”’ 
“Golden Age of American Oratory,” by E. G. Parker, Boston, 
1857; ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1863. 
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Chodowiecki, Ko-do-ve-éts’kee, (DANIEL Ni Ku- 
LAUS,) an excellent engraver and miniature-painter, born 
at Dantzic in 1726. He went to Berlin in 1743, and was 
employed some time as a tradesman’s assistant. <A few 
years later he studied design, and became one of the 
most skilful etchers of his time. He designed most of 
the figures of Lavater’s “‘ Physiognomy,” and etched a 
great number of engravings, frontispieces, vignettes, etc, 
for the booksellers. His designs display great origi- 
nality and a satirical genius, on account of which he has 
been called “the Hogarth of Germany.” Died in Berlin 
in 1801. 

See NaGter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Chodzko, Kodz’ko, (ALEXANDER,) a Polish Oriental- 
ist and poet, born at Krzywicze in 1804. He resided in 
Persia from 1829*to 1841, as consul and dragoman. He 
afterwards passed some years in France. He published 
«Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia,” (translated 
by him into English, 1842,) “The Theatre in Persia,” (in 
French, 1845,) and a “ Persian Grammar,” (1852.) 

Chodzko, (JACQUES LEONARD,) a Polish historian, 
who was born in 1800. He became a resident of Paris 
in 1826, and was an aide-de-camp pf La Fayette in 1830. 
He was afterwards librarian of the ministry of public 
instruction. He has published, in French, several useful 
works, among which are ‘The Poles in Italy,” (1829,) 
“Tableau of Poland, Ancient and Modern,” (1830,) and 
“Poland, its History)’ Literature, Monuments, etc.,” 
(‘La Pologne, historique, littéraire, monumentale, pit- 
toresque et illustrée,” 1834-47.) 

Cheerilus, kér’e-lus, |Gr. Xompidog or Xoipiddoc ; Fr. 
CHERILE, ka’rél’,] an Athenian tragic poet, who flou- 
rished between 525 and 475 B.c. He gained the prize 
thirteen times, and composed one hundred and _fitty 
dramas, none of which are extant. He was a competitor 
with Aéschylus in a tragic contest, and is supposed to 
have been the first author of written tragedies. 

See MEINEKE, ‘‘ Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum.” 


Cheeriius, a Greek bard of little merit, who followed 
Alexander the Great, and flattered him in bad verses, 
which Horace intimates were received with favour. 

See Brunck, “ Analecta.” 

Cheerilus of Samos, a Greek epic poet of high repu- 
tation, who lived about 450 b.c. He was an intimate 
friend of Herodotus, with whom he resided some time. 
His last days were spent at the court of Archelaus, King 
of Macedon. He wrote an epic poem on the wars of 
the Greeks against Xerxes and Darius, of which small 
fragments are extant. 

See Surpas, ‘‘ Cheerilus.”’ 

Choffard, sho’far’, (PIERRE PHILIPPE,) a French 
artist, born in Paris in 1730, designed and engraved 
charming vignettes, etc. for the works of Rousseau, La 
Fontaine, and others, and wrote a “ Historical Notice 
of the Art of Engraving,” (1805.) Died in 1809. 

Choffin, sho’fan’, (DAVID ETIENNE,) a French /ttéra- 
teur, born at Héricourt in 1703; died in 1773. 

Choiseul, de, deh shwa’zul’, (CEsAr,) Dukr, Sieur 
du Plessis-Praslin, (di pla’se’ pras’lan’,) a French gene- 
ral, born in Paris in 1598, distinguished himself-at the 
siege of Rochelle in 1628. After gaining several vic- 
tories over the Spaniards in Italy and Spain, he was made 
a marshal of France in 1645. During the war of the 
Fronde he commanded the king’s army, and defeated 
Turenne at Rethel about 1650. He was created duke in 
1663. Died in 1675. 

Choiseul, de, (CHARLES,) Count of Plessis-Praslin, 
an able French general, born in 1563, was the son of 
Ferri de Choiseul, and an uncle of the preceding. After 
fighting for the League, he was one of the first Catholic 
chiefs that recognized Henry 1V., who made him captain 
of his guards in 1594. He became marshal of France 
in 1619, after which he commanded with success against 
the rebels. Died in 1626. 

See Bazin, “‘ Histoire du Régne de Louis XIII.” 


Choiseul, de, (CLAUDE ANTOINE GABRIEL,) Duc, 
born in 1760, was a relative of the eminent statesman 
of that name. He became colonel of the royal dragoons 
in 1789, and in 1791 was chosen to guard the king in his 
escape to the frontier; but he did not arrive at Varennes 
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until after the king was arrested. He emigrated about 
1793, and returned to France about 1804. After the 
restoration of 1815 he entered the Chamber of Peers, 
in which he supported constitutional principles. Died 
in 1838. } 

See Lamarting, “ History of the Restoration.” 

Choiseul, de, (ETrENNE FRANGoIs,) Duc de Choiseul 
et 'd’Amboise, (d6n’bw4z’,) an eminent French states- 
man, born in 1719. In his youth he served in the army, 
and, before he left it, obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general. He was appointed ambassador to Vienna in 
1756, and minister of foreign affairs in 1758. By the 
influence of Madame de Pompadour, he soon became 
the favourite and chief minister of Louis XV., and was 
created a duke. In 1761 he negotiated with the Bourbon 
King of Spain a secret treaty called the “ Family Com- 
pact,” which was considered a master-piece of diplo- 
macy. About 1762 he suppressed the order of Jesuits, 
who were banished from France. In the Seven Years’ 
war (1756-63) the French fought for Maria. Theresa 
against the King of Prussia. By the treaty of Paris, in 
1763, he terminated a war with England, which had 
been disastrous to the French. Though he was popular 
with the nation, a party at court, aided by Madame du 
Barry, procured his dismissal from office in 1770. He 
died in 1785, and left no posterity. He was a, liberal 
patron of literary men. 

See “ Mémoires de M. le Duc de Choiseul, écrites par lui-méme,”’ 
2 vols., 1790; SouLAvIE, ‘‘ Mémoires de M. le Duc de Choiseul ;” 
VoLTAIRE, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XV;’? PAULIN DE CHAMPROBERT, 
“ Notice historique sur le Duc de Choiseul,’’ 1836; Stsmonp1, “‘ His- 
toire des Frangais.”’ 

Choiseul, de, (GILBErt,) Bishop of Tournai, born 
in 1613, was a brother of César, noticed above. In 1682 
he co-operated with Bossuet in the celebrated declaration 
of the clergy of France. Died in 1689. 

Choiseul-d’Aillecourt, de, deh shw8’zul’ di’ye’- 
koor’,(ANNE MAXIME URBAIN,)COUNT, a French writer, 
nephew of Choiseul-Gouffier, born about 1782. He pub- 
lished in 1809 a work “On the Influence of the Crusades 
on the Condition of European Nations.” Died in 1854. 

Choiseul-Franciéres,de, deh shw4’zul’ fR6N’se-air’, 
(CLAuDE,) Count, a distinguished French general, born 
in 1632. Having served under Turenne and Condé in 
Flanders, he was made leutenant-general in 1676. He 
commanded with success against the Elector of Bavaria 
in 1689, and was rewarded with a marshal’s baton in 
1693. He died, without issue, in 1711. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Choiseul-Gouffier, de, deh shwa’zul’ goo’fe-d’, 
(MARIE GABRIEL FLORENT AUGUSYE,) COUNT, a French 
scholar and traveller, born in Paris in 1752. Having 
married a rich heiress, he annexed her name (Gouffier) 
to his own family name. In 1776 he visited Greece and 
Asia Minor, and on his return published his magnificent 
work entitled ‘‘ Picturesque Journey in Greece,” (“ Voy- 
age pittoresque en Gréce,” 1782,) elegantly illustrated. 
He was chosen a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions in 1779, and of the French Academy, as successor 
to D’Alembert, in 1784. In the latter year he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Constantinople, and took with 
him several artists and savants and the poet Delille. 
He returned to France in 1802, and produced, a few 
years later, a second volume of his ‘“ Voyage pitto- 
resque,” which describes Greece and Asia Minor. After 
the restoration of 1816 he became a peer and a minister 
of state. Died in 1817. 

See Bon Josepu Dacter, “‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de M. le 
Comte Choiseul-Gouffier,”’ 1819. 

Choisy, de, deh shw&’ze’, (FRANCOIS TIMOLKon,) 
Axpk, a French priest and author, born in Paris in 
1644. He published, in 1684, ‘ Dialogues on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul,” etc., which had much success. 
He afterwards went to Siam, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to convert the king of that country. He pub- 
lished a “ History of the Church,” (11 vols., 1727.) He 
was Dean of the French Academy, Died in 1724. 

See Appt p’Oriver, “Vie de M. l’Abbé de Choisy ;”? D’ALEM- 
BERT, ‘ Eloge de I’ Abbé de Choisy ;”’ SAINTE-Bruvs, “ Causeries du 
Lundi.”” 

Chokier, sho’ke-4’, (JOHN Ernest,) a Flemish author 
ar.d ecclesiastic, born at Liege in 1571, wrote “Treasury 


of Political Aphorisms,” (‘‘Thesaurus Aphorismorum 
Politicorum,” 1610,) and other works. Died in 1650. 

Chomel, sho’mél’, (AuGUSTE FRANGOIS,) a French 
physician, born about 1788. He became eminent as a 
practitioner in Paris, and in 1827 succeeded, Laennec as 
professor in the Ecole de Médecine. Among his works 
is a “Treatise on Fevers and Pestilential Diseases,” 
(1821.) Died in 1858. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Chomel, (JAcqurs FrANGots,) a French physician 
and writer, born in Paris, lived between 1700 and 1750. 

Chomel, (JEAN Bapristr Louls,) a French physician, 
born about 1700, was a son of Pierre Jean Baptiste, no- 
ticed below. He wrote several esteemed works, among 
which is a “ Historical Essay on Medicine in France,” 
(1762.) Died at Paris in 1765. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale ;? QuERARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Chomel, (PIERRE JEAN BaprisrrE,) a French phy- 
sician and botanist, born in Paris in 1671, was a pupil 
and friend of Tournefort. In order to assist the latter in 
a projected history of plants, Chomel in 1700 traversed 
Auvergne, Bourbonnais, etc. in search of new plants. 
In 1707 he was appointed by Louis XIV. médecin de 
guartier. His principal work is an “ Abrégé de Plantes 
usuelles,” (1712,) a popular treatise on medicinal plants, 
with directions for their use. Hewas chosen a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1720. Died in 1740. 

See QuERaARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire;’’ ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 


Chomiakov or Chomiakow. See KHOMIAKOV. 

Chompré, shén’pra’, (NICOLAS MAuRICE,) a French 
scientific writer, born in Paris in 1750. He composed 
“Elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry,” and 
other esteemed works. Died in 1825. 

Chompré, (PIERRE,) a French teacher, born near 
ChAalons-sur-Marne in 1698; died in 1760. 

Chopart, sho’par’, (FRANGoIS,) a French surgeon, 
born in Paris about 1750, and graduated in 1770. He 
and Desault published, in 1789, a ‘Treatise on Surgical 
Maladies.” Died in 1795. 

Chopin, Ko/pin?(FREDERICK,) a distinguished Polish 
pianist and composer, born near Warsaw in 1810. He 
became a resident of Paris about 1832. He composed 
concertos, waltzes, mazurkas, etc., and was very popular 
as a performer. Died in Paris in 1849. 

See Franz Liszt, ‘F. Chopin,” 1852. 


Chopin, sho’pan’, (J. N.,) a French /téérateur, brother 
of a distinguished painter who writes his name SCHOPIN, 
was born about 1800. He published, besides other works, 
one ‘“*On the Present State of Russia,” (1822.) 

Chopin or Choppin, sho’pan’, (RENE,) an eminent 
French jurist, born near La Fléche in 1537. He united 
a solid judgment to a prodigious memory. In the reign 
of Henry III. he was an ardent partisan of the League ; 
but he changed sides when Henry IV. became master 
of Paris. Among his works are a ‘Commentary on the 
Common Law of Anjou,” and a “Traité du Domaine.” 
Died in 1606. 

See J. PapirE Masson, ‘‘R. Chopini Vita,’ 1606; Nickron, 
“Hommes illustres.”” 

Choppin. See CHopin, (RENE.) 

Choque, shok, (PiERRE,) called BRETAGNE, a French 
writer, flourished about 1500, and was chief herald and 
king-at-arms to Anne of Brittany. 

Choricius, ko-rish’e-us, | Xopéoc,| a Greek Sophist, 
born at Gaza, lived about 520 A.D.. He composed ora- 
tions, some of which were printed at Paris in 1846. 

Chorier, sho’re-a’, (NICoLAS,) a mediocre French 
writer, born at Vienne in 1609, wrote a ‘‘ History of Dau- 
phiné,” (1661,) and other works. Died in 1692. 

Choris, Ko/ris, (Louis,) an eminent Russian painter 
and traveller, born at Ekaterinoslay in 1795. He accom- 
panied as artist Count Romanzof’s expedition under 
Captain Kotzebue, round the world, 1815-18. Chamisso 
the author was his companion in this voyage. After his 
return he worked some years in Paris, where he pub- 
lished, in French, his “Picturesque Voyage round the 
World,” (1821.) It is accompanied with descriptions of 
mammifera by Cuvier, and illustrated with faithful pic- 
tures of human figures, landscapes, etc. by himself. He 
also published “Views and Landscapes of the Equinoc- 
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tial Regions,” (1826.) In 1827 he visited America. On 
the way from Vera Cruz to Mexico, he was killed by 
robbers in March, 1828. 

See Quérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Chor‘ley, (Henry F.,) an English author of the pre- 
sent century. He has published, besides other works, 
“Music and Manners in France and Germany,” (1841,) 
“Pomfret,” (3 vols., 1845,) ““ Memorials of Mrs. Hemans,”’ 
and “The Authors of England.” 

Chorluli Ali Pasha. See ALEE-CHORLEELEE. 

Choron, sho’rdn’, (ALEXANDRE ETIENNE,) a French 


musician and writer on music, born at Caen in 1771. He- 


made such progress in mathematics that Monge chose 
him in 1793 as assistant professor of descriptive geometry 
in the Normal School. In 1808 he produced his chief 
work, “Principles of Composition of the Schools of 
Italy.” Died in 1834. Choron and Fayolle published a 
“Historical Dictionary of Musicians,” (1810.) 

See Fits, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” L. E. Gau- 
Tipe, ‘‘Eloge d’A. E. Choron,” Paris, 1846. 

Chosroes. See KHosroo. 

Chouan, shoo’6n’, a word signifying “owl,” was ap- 
plied as a surname or nickname to the family of CoTre- 
REAU, (kot’r0’,) and adopted by the royalist insurgents of 
Maine, Bretagne, etc., after Jean Cottereau became their 
chief. He was a peasant, born in Mayenne in 1757, and 
became a smuggler. In 1792 he took arms against the 
French Convention, and was chosen as chief of the un- 
disciplined rustics called “La Chouannerie.” He united 
his troops with the Vendeans after the latter passed the 
Loire, and he shared their defeat at Mans, December, 
1793. He was killed in a fight or retreat in July, 1794. 

Choudieu, shoo’de-uh’, (PIERRE,) a French regicide 
and Jacobin, born at Angers ; died in 1840. 

Choudja-ed-Doulah. See SujaA-DowLanH. 

Chouet, shoo’d’, (JEAN ROBERT,) born at Geneva in 
1642, became professor of philosophy in his native city 
in 1669, and was the first who taught the doctrines of 
Descartes in Switzerland. He wrote a “History of 
Geneva,” and other works. Died in 1731. 

Choul. See DucnHout. 

Choulant, shoo’lén’, (LUDWIG,) a distinguished Ger- 
man physician, born at Dresden in 1791. He was ap- 
pointed professor of medicine at Dresden in 1828, and 
director of the Academy of Medicine in 1842. He was 
successful as a practitioner and professor, and published 
many approved works, among which are a “Manual 
of Special Pathology and Therapeutics,” (1831,) and an 
“Tntroduction to Practical Surgery,” (1836.) 

me CaLuisENn, ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon,’’ (Supple- 
ment. 


Choules, chdlz, (JOHN OVERTON,) a writer and Baptist 
minister, born at Bristol, England, in 1801. He came to 
the United States in 1824, and settled in New York City 
in 1841. He edited Neal’s “ History of the Puritans,” 
and wrote several works. Died at New York in 1856. 

Choumaara, shoo’m2’r9’, (PIERRE MARIE THEODORE,) 
a French military writer, born in 1787, published ‘“ Me- 
moirs on Fortifications,” and other works. 

Chouteau, shoo’td’, (AUGUSTE,) a citizen of New 
Orleans, who, in conjunction with his brother Pierre, 
founded the city of Saint Louis, in Missouri, (1764.) 
Auguste died in 1829, and Pierre in 1849. A son of 
P. Chouteau, of the same name, born in 1789, became 
a prominent merchant in the fur-trade at Saint Louis. 

Chouvaloff. See SHOOVALOF. 

Chrestien. See CHRETIEN. 

Chrestien de Troyes, kra’te-An’deh trw4, a French 
poet, wrote a number of romantic tales and poems, some 
of which are extant. Died about 1196. 

Chrétien, kra’te-An’, sometimes written Chrestien, 
(FLORENT,) a French poet, born at Orléans in 1541, was 
educated a Protestant. He learned Greek of Henry 
Estienne, and became the tutor of the Prince of Béarn, 
(Henry IV.) He wrote an “Ode on the Birthday of the 
Count de Soissons,” the “ Judgment of Paris,” and part 
of the “Satire Ménippée.”” He translated into Latin 
verse Epigrams selected from the Greek Anthology and 
other Greek works. Died in 1506, 

Chrétien, (GiLLEs Louts,) a French musician, born 


at Versailles in 17543; died in 1811. 
See Fitis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,”” 


Christ, krist, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH.) a German 
scholar, born at Coburg in 1700. He became protessor 
of history at Jena about 1730, and professor of poetry 
at Leipsic in 1740. He wrote able dissertations on phi- 
lology, and other works. Died in 1756. 

Christian, kris’che-an, or Christiern, kris’te-érn’, I., 
King of Denmark, born in 1425, was the son of Theodo- 
ric, Count of Oldenburg, and Hedwige, who was heiress 
of Sleswick and Holstein, Christopher III. having 
died without issue in 1448, Christiern was chosen his 
successor. He attempted to acquire by force the crown 
of Sweden, from which he expelled his rival, Charles 
Canutson, in 1456. The latter was recalled by the Swedes 
about 1465, and, after a war of several years, Christiern 
renounced his claim to Sweden, Historians give him 
credit for liberalityand humanity. He died in 1481, and 
was succeeded by his son John, 

See HuirFE Lp, “‘ Historiske Beskrivelse af Konung Christiern I.,”’ 
1599: 

Christian (or Christiern) IT, King of Denmark, born 
in 1481, was the son of John, whom he succeeded in 1513. 
He married Isabella, sister of the emperor Charles V., in 
1515. In 1520 he invaded Sweden, then distracted by 
intestine dissensions, and made himself master of that 
kingdom. He disgraced himself by the execution of 
numerous nobles and senators of Stockholm who were 
innocent, and by other acts of cruelty, for which he was 
called ‘tthe Nero of the North.” Gustavas Vasa liberated 
Sweden about 1522. Near the close of that year the 
Danes deposed their tyrant, and elected as his successor 
his uncle, Frederick I. Christiern retired to Flanders 
in 1523. He returned with an army in 1531, and, having 
failed in an attempt to recover the throne, was taken 
prisoner, and kept in prison until his death in 1559. 

See BEHRMANN, “‘ Kong Christiern II. Historie,” 1815; C. F. 
ALLEN, ‘‘ Commentatio de Rebus Christiani IJ.,”’ 1844. 

Christian (or Christiern) IIT, King of Denmark, the 
son of Frederick I., was born in 1503, and was educated 
as a Protestant. Soon after the death of his father, in 
1533, he was proclaimed king. He adopted. severe 
measures to suppress the Catholic religion. In 1543 
he terminated a war with Charles V. by the treaty of 
Spire, after which he reigned in peace. He is regarded 
as a humane and wise ruler. He died in 1559, leaving 
his throne to his son, Frederick II. 

See Ponranus, “‘ Vita Christiani III.,’’ 1729. 


Christian (or Christiern) IV., King of Denmark, 
born in 1577, was the son of Frederick II., whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1588. He was declared of age in 1596, and 
married Anne Catherine of Brandenburg in 1598 In 
1611 he declared war against Sweden, with which he made 
peace in 1613. He was chosen, in 1625, commander 
of the army of the allies in a war against Austria. In 
1626 he was defeated by the Austrians, under Tilly, at 
Lutter, and peace was restored in 1629. From 1641 
to 1645 he waged war against Sweden, without decisive 
results. He displayed superior talents for war and civil 
affairs, and acquired the favour of his subjects in a high 
degree by his magnanimity and other qualities. Died in 
1648. His son, Frederick IIT., was his successor. 

See Rasmus Nvyerup, “‘ Charakteristik af Kong Christian IV.,” 
1816; N1ELS SLANGE or SLANGEN, “‘ Kong Christiern IV. Historie,” 
1749; H. Nyerup, “Kong Christiern LV, Dagboger,” 1825; F. H. 
Jaun, “Christiern IV. Krigshistorie,” 1822, 

Christian (or Christiern) V., King of Denmark and 
Norway, born in 1646, was the son of Frederick IIL, 
whom he succeeded in 1670. In 1673 he made a treaty 
of alliance with the Dutch against France and Sweden. 
After a war with Sweden, in which he was victorious in 
Pomerania and was defeated in Scania, peace was con- 
cluded in 1679. He published in 1693 a code which 
bears his name. He died in 1699, of a wound received 
in hunting, and was succeeded by his son, Frederick IV, 

See FRIEDENREICH, *‘ Kong Christiern V. Krigshistorie,’’ 1758 to 
1765. 

Christian (or Christiern) VI, King of Denmark and 
Norway, born in December, 1699, succeeded his father, 
Frederick IV., in 1730. In 1734 he made a defensive 
alliance with Sweden, which lasted many years. He 
improved the condition of the country, promoted in- 
dustry and commerce, and by his zeal for Protestantism 
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acquired the surname of Prous. Alarmed by the eleva- 
tion of the house of Holstein-Gottorp on the thrones 
of Sweden and Russia, he formed in 1745 a defensive 
alliance with France. He died in 1746, leaving the 
throne to his son, Frederick V. . 

See Rrecets, ‘‘Account of the Reign of Christian VI.,” 1798. 

Christian (or Christiern) VII, King of Denmark, 
born in January, 1749, was the son of Frederick V., 
whom he succeeded in January, 1766. His mother was 
Louisa, daughter of George II. of England. He married 
in 1766 his cousin Caroline Matilda, a sister of George 
IIL. of England. His physician, Struensee, who acquired 
a paramount influence over him, became chief minister 
in 1770, but was deprived of power and life by a hostile 
party in 1772. The king, whose reason was impaired 
by disease, had no part inthe government for many years 
before his death. In 1784 his son Frederick became 


regent. Christian died in 1808, and was succeeded by 
the son just named. (See STRUENSEE, and CAROLINE 
MATILDA.) 


See G. L. BApen, ‘‘Christiern VII. Regierings Aarbog,’”’ 1833 ; 
Mynster, ‘‘ Sérgetale over Kong Christian VII.,” 1834. 

Christian (or Christiern) VIIT., King of Denmark, 
the son of the hereditary Prince Frederick, was born in 
1786. About 1812 he was appointed Governor or Vice- 
roy of Norway. The King of Denmark was obliged to 
cede Norway to Sweden in 1814; but the people of Nor- 
way protested against that act, and chose Prince Chris- 
tian as their king. On the approach of Bernadotte 
with an army, he abdicated, in October, 1814. He suc- 
ceeded his cousin, Frederick VI., in 1839, and took 
measures to prepare Denmark for the free institutions 
which were established in the next reign. He died in 
January, 1848, leaving the throne to his son, Frederick 

IL. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Christian (or Christiern) IX., King of Denmark, 
son of Duke Friedrich Wilhelm of Sleswick-Holstein, 
etc., was born in 1818. He ascended the throne in No- 
vember, 1863. In the early part of 1864 he waged a 
very unequal war against Austria, Prussia, and other 
German powers which claimed Sleswick and Holstein as 
part of Germany. In August, 1864, he signed a treaty 
of peace, and ceded Sleswick, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
to the victors. 

Christian, (ANDREW,) a Danish medical writer, born 
at Ripen in 1551; died in 1606. 

Christian or Christien Reisen, (CHARLES,) an 
excellent engraver of gems, born in London, of Danish 
parents, about 1695. He is ranked among the first mod- 
ern engravers of precious stones, and executed many 
works, which are in great request. Among them is a 
portrait of Charles XII. of Sweden. Died in 1725. 

Chris’tian, (EDWARD,) professor of the laws of Eng- 
land in the University of Cambridge. He published an 
edition of “Blackstone’s Commentaries,” with notes, 
(1795,) “Origin of the Two Houses of Parliament,” 
(1810,) “ Bankrupt Laws,” and other legal works. Died 
in 1823. 

Christ/ian Augus/tus, [Ger. CHRISTIAN AUGUST, 
kris’te-4n Sw’gdodst,] Duke of Sleswick-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg, was born at Copenhagen in 1798. 
He succeeded his father, Frederick Christian, in 1814, 
and became the chief of a party which attempted to 
separate Sleswick and Holstein from Denmark about 
1848. After the victories of the Danes (1850) he was 
banished. 

Christian von Hamle, kris’te-An fon ham/leh, a 
German minnesinger, who lived about 1250. 

See LonGFELLOW’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Christiani, kris-te-4/nee, (WILLIAM ERNEST,) a Dan- 
ish historian, born at Kiel in 1731. He was professor 
of eloquence and public law at Kiel, and author of a 
“ History of Sleswick and Holstein,” which is highly 
commended. Died in 1793. 

Christie, kris’te, (JAMES,) an English antiquary and 
auctioneer of London. He published in 1806 a treatise 
on Etruscan Vases, and in 1815 an “Essay on the 
Earliest Species of Idolatry, the Worship of the Ele- 
ments.” Died in 1831. 


Christie, (SAMUEL HuNTER,) F.R.S., an English 
magnetist, born in London in 1784. He became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, about 1838. He contributed many papers on 
magnetism to the “ Philosophical Transactions.” Died 
in 1865. 

Christie, (THoMAS,) an ingenious Scottish writer, 
born at Montrose in 1761, lived in London and Paris, 
As an adversary of Burke, he wrote “Letters on_ the 
French Revolution,” (1791.) He also published “ Mis- 
cellanies, Philosophical, Medical, and Moral,” and edited 
the “Analytic Review,” founded by him in 1788. For 
commercial purposes, he went to Surinam, where he died 
in 1796. 

Christiern. See CHRISTIAN, (of Denmark.) 

Christin, krés’tan’, (CHARLES GABRIEL FREDERIC,) 
a French jurist, born at Saint-Claude in 1744; died in 
1799. 

Christina, Queen of Spain. See MARIA CHRISTINA, 

Christina, kris-tee’n4, [Fr. CHRISTINE, krés‘tén’,} 
Queen of Sweden, born on the 8th of December, 1626, 
was the only surviving child of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Maria Eleonora, Princess of Brandenburg. She received 
a careful, solid, and masculine education. At the death 
of Gustavus, in 1632, she was proclaimed queen, and the 
regency was confided to Oxenstiern and four other digni- 
taries, who directed her education in accordance with the 
plan of her father. She learned Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
history, politics, and other sciences, neglecting the usual 
feminine accomplishments. Her favourite recreations 
were horseback-riding and the chase. Her mind was 
strong, her character eccentric and impatient of the 
etiquette of courts. In 1644 she assumed the direction 
of the government, and, pursuing a pacific policy, took 
part in the important treaty of Westphalia in 1648, by 
which Sweden acquired Pomerania, Bremen, and Verden. 
Her subjects were proud of her, as the worthy daughter 
of a hero, and desired that she would choose a husband ; 
but she evinced a constant aversion to the conjugal yoke. 
The States of Sweden, with the assent of Christina, in 
1649 designated as her successor her cousin Charles 
Gustavus, who had aspired to her hand. Soon after 
this event she proposed to abdicate, but was induced by 
her ministers to change her purpose or postpone its 
execution, Her eccentricity appeared in the extravagant 
patronage of literary men, pedants, buffoons, artists, etc, 
Among the eminent persons whom she attracted to her 
court were Descartes, Grotius, Salmasius, Naudé, Vos- 
sius, and Bochart. In June, 1654, she gave, while still 
in the bloom of youth, a remarkable example of contempt 
for a throne, by a formal abdication, which is variously 
ascribed to vanity, levity, or magnanimity. According 
to Voltaire, ‘she preferred to live with men who think, 
rather than reign over men without learning or genius,” 
Some suppose she was ambitious to make a sensation 
by an extraordinary act of self-denial. She abjured the 


| Protestant for the Catholic religion, and, followed by a 
|numerous suite, became a resident of Rome, where she 


busied herself in the promotion of arts and in political 
affairs. On the death of the King of Sweden in 1660, 
she visited Stockholm, and, it is said, wished to recover 
the crown; but, receiving no encouragement, she soon 
returned to Rome. She had reserved the power of life 
and death over the persons who remained in her service. 
Her memory is stained with the charge of cruelty to 
Monaldeschi, her grand-equerry, whom she accused of 
treason and caused to be put to death, in Paris, in 1656, 
She founded an academy in Rome, and made rich col- 
lections of medals and productions of art. Her superior 
mind and cultivation did not preserve her from chi 
merical projects and the vain dreams of astrology. She 
composed a volume of “ Maxims and Sentences,” and 
other works. Died in 1689, 

See Lacompg, “ Histoire de Christine,’”? 1762; Catrreau-CALLe- 
vILLE, ‘‘ Histoire de Christine Reine de Suéde,” 1815; ARCHEN- 
HOL2, ‘Memoirs of the Life of Christina,’’ Stockholm, 4 vols., 17515 
in French; Joun Bursery, “ History of Christina, Queen of Swede- 
land,” 1658; ANDERS FRYXxELL, ‘‘Drottning Christinas_ formyn- 
dagen 1838; Henry WoopHEAD, “ Memoirs of Christina of Sweden,” 
1503. f 
_ Christine de France, krés’tén’ deh frénss, Duchess 
of Savoy, and daughter of Henry IV. of France, was 
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married in 1619 to Victor Amadeus II. of Savoy. At his 
death, in 1637, she became regent and governess of the 
princes. The brothers of the late king rebelled, and 
drove her out of Turin, to which she was restored by 
the French in 1640. Died in 1663. She was a very 
accomplished lady. 

Christine de Pisan, krés’tén’ deh pe’zén’, a poetess, 
born at Venice about 1363, was daughter of Thomas de 
Pisan, who was in the service of Charles V. of France 
as astronomer. She was educated at the French court, 
married Etienne du Castel, and lived mostly in France. 
She gained renown by her poems, ballads, lays, and 
rondeaux, and wrote some prose works. 

See R. Tuomassy, “‘ Essai sur les Ecrits politiques de Christine 
de Pisan;” LonGFEeLtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

€hris/ti-son, (Roperv,) a Scottish physician, son of 
Professor Alexander Christison, born at Edinburgh about 
1798. He was appointed professor of medical jurispru- 
dence in the University of Edinburgh about 1823, and 
professor of materia medica in the same in 1832, He 
attained a high reputation as a teacher of medicine and 
as a practitioner. In 1829 he published a “ Treatise on 
Poisons,” a standard work of the highest authority. 
He has also published a “ Dispensatory,” (1842,) and 
several other works. 

Christman, krist’man, (JAKoB,) a learned German 
philologist and mathematician, born near Mentz in 1554. 
He was successively professor of Hebrew, of logic, and 
of Arabic in the College of Heidelberg between 1592 
and 1613. He composed several treati$es on Chronology, 
and other Latin works, among which were “Solar Ob- 
servations,” and a “Theory of the Moon,” (1611.) Died 
in’ T6T 3a 

See Vosstus, ‘“‘De Mathematicis;’? M. Apam, ‘‘Vitz Philoso- 
phorum Germanorum.”’ 

€hrist/mas, (Rev. HENRY,) an English writer, born 
in London in r81r. Among his various works are 
“Christian Politics,” “Echoes of the Universe,” and 
“Universal Mythology.” 

Christophe, the French of CHRISTOPHER, which see. 

Christophe, krés’tof’, (HENRI,) a negro king of Hayti, 
bornin 1767. In the insurrection which began about 1790 
he fought against the French, and by his courage and tal- 
ents attracted the notice of Toussaint L’Ouverture, who 
made him a general of brigade. After Toussaint had been 
transported to France, Christophe fought under Dessa- 
lines, who assumed the title of emperor in 1804. When, 
in October, 1806, Dessalines was assassinated, Chris- 
tophe became ruler of the northern part of the island. 
A rivalry between him and ‘Péthion, who favoured a 
representative system, Jed to civil war. After several 
indecisive battles, Péthion retained the southwest part of 
the island, and Christophe in 1811 was crowned King of 
Hayti, as Henri I. He established the Catholic religion, 
and, in mimicry of European courts, created a nobility, 
with such titles as Duke of Marmalade and Count of 
Lemonade, these names having formerly been those of 
different plantations. In 1814, Louis X VIII. of France 
sent emissaries to Hayti with a design to recover that 
island, but without success. His cruelties having ren- 
dered him unpopular, Christophe was unable to suppress 
a revolt, and shot himself in October, 1820. Boyer 
then became President of Hayti. 

See Dr Vastey, ‘‘ Mémoires;’? GENERAL P. La Crorx, “ His- 
toire de |’Expédition de Saint-Dominique.”’ 

Christophe, krés’tof’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
historical writer, born at Amplepuis (Rhone) in 1809. 
He became curate of a parish near Lyons, and published 
in 1852 a “ History of the Papacy during the Fourteenth 
Century,” which is said to be a work of merit. 

Christophe or Christoph, kris’tof, (JOSEPH,) a 
Dutch painter, born at Utrecht in 1498, was a pupil of 
Antonio Moro, He painted history and portraits with 
equal success, and excelled most artists of his time in 
perspective. He worked some time for John IIL. of 
Portugal, at Lisbon, where he died in 1557. 

Chris’/to-pher, Emperor of the East, was a son of 
Romanus Lecapenus, and a brother-in-law of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus. He was associated with his father 
in the empire in 920 A.D. He died in 931, leaving a son, 
Michael, who became a priest. 
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€hris’to-pher, [Gr. Xpioroddpo¢ ; Lat. Curisropy’- 
orus; Fr. CHRISTOPHE, krés’tof’,] SAINT, a native of 
Syria or Palestine, supposed to have suffered martyrdom 
in the third century. 

See StecmunD Meyer, “Dissertatio de magno Christophoro,” 
1688; Mrs. Jameson, “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

€hris’to-pher I, King of Denmark, was the son of 
Waldemar II. He began to reign about 1250, as suc- 
cessor to his brother Abel, and soon became involved 
in a contest with rebellious bishops, who owned alle- 
giance to the pope alone. He died in 1259, leaving the 
kingdom to his son, Eric VII. 

Christopher II, King of Denmark, born in 1276, 
was the son of Eric VI. He succeeded his elder brother, 
Eric VIL. who died in 1319. His subjects revolted and 
dethroned him in 1326. After fighting for the throne 
several Peeks against Gerhard of Rendsborg, he died in 
1333. is son Waldemar became his successor. 

Christopher ITI. of Denmark was the son of John, 
Duke of Bavaria, and Catherine, sister of Eric XIIL., 
who reigned over Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. The 
latter having been deposed in 1439, Christopher was 
elected his successor in 1440 by the Danes, and soon 
afterwards by the Swedes and Norwegians. He chose 
Copenhagen as his capital. His reign was mostly peace- 
ful. He published a code of laws which were in force 
in Sweden until the eighteenth century. He died, with- 
out issue, in 1448, and was succeeded by Christian I. 

See Horzere, ‘‘Danemarks Riges Historie;’”? MaAuter, ‘ His- 
toire de Danemarck.” 

€hris’to-pher, [Ger. CHrisTopH, Kris’tof,] Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, born in 1515, was a son of Duke Ulric, 
who was deprived of his dominions in 1519 or 1520. 
The efforts to restore Ulric were opposed by the em- 
peror Charles V. with success, until the Austrians were 
defeated at Laufen by the Landgrave of Hesse in 1534. 
Christopher succeeded his father in 1550, and established 
the Protestant religion in the duchy about 1552. He is 
entitled to credit for appropriating the property of the 
old church to the support of schools and of the clergy, 
while other Protestant princes converted the church 
revenues to their own use. Died in 1568. 

See J. C. Prister, ‘‘ Herzog Christoph zu Wiirtemberg,”’ 2 vols., 
1818-20; J. F. Rorstin, ‘‘ Leben Herzogs Christoph von Wiirtem- 
berg,”’ 1739. 

€hris’to-pher-son, (JOHN,) an English bishop and 
scholar, translated into barbarous English the ecclesias- 
tical histories of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, etc. On 
the accession of Mary, in 1552, he became Bishop of 
Chichester. Died in 1558. 

Christophorus, the Latin of CHRISTOPHER, which 
Sees 

Christopoulos, kKrés-to-poo/los, (ATHANASIUS,) a 
modern Greek lyric poet, born at Castoria about 1772. 
He published a ‘Grammar of Modern Greek” about 
1805, and afterwards his popular lyric and erotic poems, 
which are his chief title to fame. He lived mostly in 
Constantinople and Moldavia. Died in 1847. 

Christovao de Lisboa, krés-to-v6wn’ da lés-bo/4, 
(FRryY,) a Portuguese ecclesiastic, who in 1623 went as a 
missionary to South America. 

Christyn, kris-tin’ or krés’tan’, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) 
a Flemish jurist, born at Brussels in 1622, became a privy 
councillor of the King of Spain, whom he represented at 
the Congress of Nymwegen in 1678. He wrote able 
works on heraldry, one of which is called ‘ Jurispruden- 
tia heroica,” and “Les Délices des Pays-Bas,” (“The 
Delights of the Low Countries.”) Died in 1690. 

Christyn, (JEAN Baprisrr,) a Flemish jurist, born 
at Brussels in 1635; died in 1707. 

Chronicle, krén/e-k’l, (WILLIAM,) an American sol- 
dier of the Revolution, born in South Carolina in 1755, 
became a major in 1780, and was killed the same year at 
the battle of King’s Mountain. 

Chroscienski, KRo-she-én’/skee, written also Chro- 
scinsky, (ADALBERT STANISLAS,) secretary of Prince 
James Sobieski, was reputed the best Polish poet of his 
time. He translated Lucan’s ‘“ Pharsalia” into verse, 
and composed poems entitled “Esther,” ‘Joseph De- 
livered,” and “The Victory over the Turks at Vienna,” 
(1684.) Died about 1737. 
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Chrysander, kre-san’der or kre-z4n/der, or Gold- 
mann, golt’man, (WILHELM CHRISTIAN,) a German 
professor of Oriental languages, philosophy, etc., born 
at Halberstadt in 1718. Among his works is a poem on 
the “Memorable Events of 1740,” (“Memorabilia Anni 
1740.”) Died in 1788, 

Chrysippe. See CHRYSIPPUS. 

€hry-sip’pus [Gr. Xpvoirzoc ; Fr. CHRYSIPPE, kre’- 
zép’| of Cnidos, a Greek physician, often quoted by 
Galen, lived in the fourth century B.c. He was a pupil 
of Eudoxus of Cnidos, and the teacher of Erasistratus. 

Chrysippus, an eminent Stoic philosopher, born at 
Soli, in Cilicia, in 280 B.c., was a son of ApolJonius of 
Tarsus, and was a pupil of Cleanthes. He was noted 
for his skill in dialectics and his subtlety as a reasoner, 
and used to say to Cleanthes, “Teach me only your doc- 
trines, and I will find the arguments to defend them.” 
There was a common saying “that, if the gods use any 
logic, it is doubtless that of Chrysippus.” He was par- 
tial to the Sorites, which he is said to have invented. 
He wrote on various subjects several hundred volumes, 
none of which are extant. Chrysippus was the most emi- 
nent philosopher of his sect except Zeno, and was re- 
garded as an oracle by the later Stoics. Died in 207 B.c. 

See Drocenes Larrtius; Ritter, ‘Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie;”’ J. F. RicuTer, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Chrysippo Stoico,’’ 1738; F. 
N.G. Bacuer, *‘ Commentatio de Chrysippi Vita et Doctrina,’”’ 1822 ; 
C. Perersen, “ Philosophie Chrysippea Fundamenta,’’ 1827. 

hrys-o-coc’gés, (GEORGE,) [Gr. Teapyto¢ 6 Xpvoo- 
Koxxne,| a learned physician, who lived at Constanti- 
nople about the middle of the fourteenth century. He 
composed, in Greek, a treatise on the astronomy of the 
Persians, which exists in manuscript in the Imperial 
Library of Paris, and is a work of some value. 

Chrysologue, kre’zo’log’, (NOEL ANDRE,) a French 
friar and geographer, born in Franche-Comté in 1728. 
He published a “Celestial Planisphere,” (1778,) which 
was approved by the Academy, and avery correct “ Map 
of the World.” In 1806 he produced ‘“ Researches on 
the Time and Agent of the Actual Arrangement of the 
Earth’s Surface,” commended by Cuvier. Died in 1808. 

€hrys-o-lo’ras, (DEMETRIUS,) [AguArpio¢ 6 XpvodAw- 
pac,] a Greek theologian and philosopher of superior 
talents, was a native of Thessalonica, and flourished 
about 1400. He was employed by the emperor Manuel 
II. in important affairs of state, and was sent on several 
foreign embassies. One hundred letters from him to 
Manuel are extant in manuscript. He wrote several 
works on theology, among which is a “ Treatise on the 
Procession of the Holy Spirit.” 

See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Gragca.’’ 


Chrysoloras, (EMANUEL or MANUEL,) a Greek scho- 
lar, memorable as the restorer of Greek literature in 
Italy, was born of a noble family in Constantinople. 
After having performed an embassy from the Byzantine 
emperor to the Western Powers, he became a_ public 
teacher of Greek in Florence about 1395. He also 
taught in Milan, Pavia, Venice, etc., and had many 
eminent pupils. His Greek grammar was for a long 
time the only one in use. Died in r4rs. 

His nephew JOHN, a professor of Greek, died in Con- 
stantinople about 1426. 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greca.’’ 


Chrysostom, (Dion.) See DION. 

€hrys/os-tom, [Gr. Xpvodcrouoc, (7.2. “ Golden- 
mouthed ;”) Lat. Curysos’romus; Fr. CHRYSOSTOME, 
kre’zos’tom’,] (JOHN,) a pre-eminent Greek Father of the 
Church, was born at Antioch, in Syria, about 350 A.D. His 
father, Secundus, was commander of the imperial army 
in Syria. He studied eloquence under the famous orator 
Libanius, whom he soon surpassed, and subsequently 
received lessons in philosophy at Athens, At an early 
age he devoted himself to religion, and in a monastery 
near Antioch inured himself to a severe ascetic discipline. 
It is said that he passed two years alone in a damp, un- 
wholesome cavern in committing the Bible to memory. 

In 381 he was ordained deacon by Meletius of Antioch, 
where he soon became noted as an eloquent preacher 
and writer. He was admitted to the station of priest in 
386 by Bishop Flavian, who a few years later appointed 
him his vicar. 
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In 397 A.D. he was chosen Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople. There he founded hospitals, converted many 
pagans, and made zealous efforts to reform the morals 
of the clergy. Socrates the historian represents him as 
“temperate, sincere, and simple, but peevish, intolerant, 
and extremely ready to excommunicate.” As the style 
of his preaching was declamatory, and the tenor of his 
theology practical, he made many enemies at court and 
among the higher classes. By the influence of the em- 
press Eudoxia and Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
a synod was assembled at Chalcedon in 403, and Chrys- 
ostom was deposed on trivial charges, one of which was 
that he favoured Origenism. He was exiled first to 
Niczea and then to Cucusus. The common people, among 
whom he was very popular, raised a sedition on his ac- 
count, and burned the church of Saint Sophia. He died 
at Comana in 407. His voluminous works consist of 
commentaries, homilies, epistles, and doctrinal treatises. 
He has great merit as an expositor of Scripture. His 
works are also prized for the light they shed on the man- 
ners and social condition of the times in which he lived. 
By Augustine and many others he was regarded as the 
most illustrious orator and doctor of the early Church. 
Among the ancient biographers of Chrysostom are Pal- 
ladius, Photius, and Sozomen. 

See, also, GoprFro1 HerManrt, “‘ Vie de Saint J. Chrysostome,”’ 
1664; J. A. W. NeAnveEr, ‘“‘Life of Chrysostom,”’ (in German, 2 
vols., 1821 ;) M#éNnarp, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Chrysostome,’’ 1665; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générate ;’? PerTHEs, ‘* Life of Chrysostom,” 1854. 

Chrysostome. See CHRYSOSTOM. 

Chrysostomus. See CHRYSOSTOM, 

Chrzanowski, kzh4-nov’skee, (ADALBERT,) a Polish 
general, born in the palatinate of Cracow in 1788, entered 
the Russian army about 1820. He rendered important 
services to the Poles in their revolt against Russia in 
1830 and 1831. His retreat to and from Zamosc was 
regarded as a masterly movement, and procured him the 
rank of general of division in 1831. After the capture 
of Warsaw by the Russians in that year, he went into 
exile. He commanded the Sardinian army which was 
defeated by the Austrians at Novara in 1849. Died in 
1861. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Chubb, (THomas,) an English Unitarian writer and 
controversialist, born near Salisbury in 1679. Among 
his numerous works are ‘The Supremacy of the Father 
asserted,” (1715,) ‘‘ Discourse on Reason as a Guide in 
Religion,” and “The True Gospel of Jesus asserted.” 
He was for some time steward of Sir Joseph Jekyl in 
London. Died in 1746. His books were answered by 
Caleb Fleming and others. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


Chudleigh, chiid’/Je, (Lady Mary,) an English author- 
ess, whose maiden name was LEE, born in Devonshire 
in 1656, became the wife of Sir George Chudleigh. She 
published “Essays in Prose and Verse,” (1710,) which 
are commended, and composed tragedies and other 
works which remain, in manuscript. Died in 1710. Her 
writings indicate piety and good sense. 

See BALLARD, “‘ Learned Ladies ;’? Crpper, “ Lives of the Poets.” 

Chumacero, choo-m4-tha’ro, (JUAN,) a Spanish jurist, 
born in Estremadura about 1610, became president of 
the supreme council of Castile. Died in 1660. 

€hum/nus, (NICEPHORUS,) a renowned Byzantine 
writer and statesman, held high offices under the emperor 
Andronicus Palzologus at Constantinople. He wrote 
several works on philosophy and religion, among which is 
“De Mundi Natura,” (“On the Nature of the World,’) 
and letters which possess historic interest. He is sup- 
posed to have died about 1330. 

Chun. See SHUN. 

Chun-Chi. See SHUN-TCHEE. 

Chiind or Chand, a Hindoo poet, called the ““ Homer 
of the Rajpoots.” The time when he lived is unknown. 

Chundra or Chundur. See CHANDRA. 

Chungiz. See JENGIS. 

Chung-Ne, written also Tchoung-Ni, a name some- 
times applied to Conructus, which see. 

Church, (BENJAMIN,) an American soldier, born at 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, in 1639, served with distinction 
as an officer in the Indian wars. Died in 1715. 
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Church, (BENJAMIN,) a physician and active Whig 
politician of Boston, was convicted of a treasonable cor- 
respondence with Governor Gage in 1775, and was im- 
prisoned for that offence, but was released in 1776. 

Church, (FREDERICK Epwin,) an eminent American 
landscape-painter, born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1826, 
was a pupil of Thomas Cole. His earliest productions 
were views of the Catskill Mountains, among which he 
resided, and a view of East Rock, near New Haven, 
which attracted very favourable notice. In 1853 he visited 
South America, and found in the magnificent scenery of 
that country materials for several of his most admired 
pictures. After his return he executed his “ View of 
Niagara Falls from the Canadian Shore,” regarded by 
many as the most successful representation of the great 
cataract. ‘In the rush of water, and the fine atmos- 
pheric effects,” says a foreign critic, “it realizes the idea 
of sound as well as of motion.” Among his other works 
are “The Heart of the Andes,” ‘ Cotopaxi,” ‘‘ Morning 
on the Cordilleras,” “‘ Under Niagara,” “‘ The Icebergs,” 
and “ Sunrise on Mount Desert Island.” 

See TuckErMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 


Church, (JOHN HusBpBarp,) an American Congrega- 
tional divine, born at Rutland, Massachusetts, in 1772, 
preached at Pelham, New Hampshire. Died in 1840. 

Church, (Sir RICHARD,) an English general, born 
about 1785, served in the British army in his youth. In 
1827 he was chosen by the insurgent Greeks commander 
of their land army; but peace was made before he had 
performed any very important actions. He was ordered 
to leave Greece in 1830 by Capo d’Istrias, whose enmity 
he had incurred. After the death of Capo d’Istrias, in 
1831, he was again for a short time at the head of the 
army. Died in 1850. 

Church, (SAMUEL,) a jurist, born in Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, in 1785. He became a judge of the superior 
court in 1833, and chief justice of Connecticut in 1847. 
Died in 1854. 

Church, (THOMAS,) an English theologian, born in 
1707; died in 1756. 

Churchill, (CHARLES,) a popular English poet and 
satirist, born at Westminster in 1731. At school he 
was the fellow-student and friend of William Cowper. 
He married a Miss Scott privately when he was about 
seventeen, and soon after applied for a studentship at 
Oxford, but was rejected. Against his own inclination, 
he unwisely adopted the profession of his father, who 
was a curate. In 1756 he was ordained priest, and began 
to officiate at Rainham. Two years later he succeeded 
his father as curate and lecturer of Saint John’s, West- 
minster. It is usually stated that a sudden or total 
change occurred in his habits at this period, after which 
he became dissipated and licentious. Macaulay, who 
dissents from this opinion, thinks he never was or pro- 
fessed to be religious, and intimates that, “ with violent 
recoil from the hypocrisies, he outraged the proprieties 
of life,” because his youth had been misdirected to a 
profession from which his heart was estranged. 

Resolving to abandon that profession, he produced, 
about 1760, two poems, ‘‘The Bard” and ‘The Con- 
clave.” His ‘‘ Rosciad,” a pungent satire on the per- 
formers and managers of the stage, appeared in 1761, 
and was successful beyond his most sanguine hopes. 
He vindicated himself against the malice of the “ Critical 
Reviewers”’ by the ‘‘ Apology,” a poem, which is much 
admired. He became very intimate with John Wilkes, 
the profligate pseudo-patriot, whom he assisted in “The 
North Briton.” In 1763 he produced “The Prophecy 
of Famine,” a political satire on the Scotch, which was 
immensely popular. ‘The Conference,” a poem, is 
one of his master-pieces. While on a visit to France, 
he died in 1764. ‘His vices were not so great as his 
virtues,” says Macaulay. Besides the works already 
noticed, he wrote “ The Author,” “Gotham,” and other 
poems. Cowper was a warm admirer of his poetry, 
and said that “he well deserved the name of ‘the great 
Churchill.’” 


See Tooke, ‘Life of Churchill; Macautay’s Essay entitled 
“Charles Churchill,” 1845; Joun Forsrer, “ Historical and Bio- 
graphical Essays,” vol. ii. ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1845, 


Churchill, (JoHN.) See MARLBOROUGH. 
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Church/ill, (SYLVEsreEr,) an American officer, born 
at Woodstock, Vermont, about 1783. He became in- 
spector-general of the army about 1841. 

Churchill, (Sir Winsron,) born in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, in 1620, was the father of the Duke of Marlborough, 
He was a royalist in the civil war, and was knighted b 
Charles II. about 1662. He wrote a work of little merit 
on the lives of British kings, entitled ‘ Divi Britannici.” 
Died in 1688. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Church’/man, (WILLIAM H.,) a blind man, born in 
Baltimore in 1818, was educated in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind. He has been successively 
superintendent of similar institutions in Tennessee, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin. 

Church’yard, (THoMaAs,) an English versifier, born 
at Shrewsbury about 1520, became a domestic of the 
Ear] of Surrey, after whose death he served in the army. 
He wrote a “ Legend of Jane Shore,” and other poems. 
Died in 1604. 


y och C1BBER, “Lives of the Poets;”? Disrarti, ‘‘ Calamities of 
uthors.’ 


Churruca y Elorza, de, da choor-roo’/kA e 4-lor’- 
tha, (C. DAMIAN,) an able and meritorious Spanish naval 
officer, was born in Guipuzcoa in 1761. He was em- 
ployed in an expedition sent to survey the Straits of 
Magellan, and wrote a valuable “ Diary of the Explora- 
tion of Terra del Fuego,” which was published in 1793. 
He commanded an exploring expedition to the Gulf of 
Mexico in 1791, from which resulted numerous charts of 
the coasts. He was killed at the battle of Trafalgar, (1805.) 

Chiir’ton, (EDWARD,) an English theologian and 
writer, son of Rev. Ralph Churton, born about 1800. 

Churton, (RALPH,) an English clergyman, born in 
Cheshire in 1754. He was appointed Archdeacon of Saint 
David’s in 1805, and published sermons, and several 
well-written biographies. Died in 1831. 

Chyr-Shah. See SHER-SHAH. 

Chytraus, Ke-tra’us, [Fr. CHyrr&e, she’tra’; Lat. 
Cuyrr/us,| (DAviID,) a German Protestant theologian 
and scholar, whose proper name was KOCHHAFF, (koK/- 
haf,) was born at Ingelfingen, Suabia, in 1530. He was 
a favourite disciple of Melanchthon, and became pro- 
fessor of divinity at Rostock in 1551. He published 
a large number of Latin works, among which are a 
“ History of the Augsburg Confession,” (1578,) and a 
“Chronicle of Saxony,” (1593.) Died in 1600. 

See Utricw Cuytraus, ‘‘ Vita D. Chytrzi,”’ 1601. 

Chytraus or Chytrzeus, (NATHAN,) a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Menzingen in 1543. He was 
professor of Latin and of poetry at Rostock, and author 
of “Iter Italicum et Gallicum,” (“Journey to Italy and 
France,”) and other poems in Latin. Died in 1598. 

Ciacone and Ciaconius. See CHacon. 

Cialderi, chal-da’ree, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Urbino in 1593. 

Cialdini, chal-dee’nee, (ENRICO,) an able Italian gen- 
eral, born at Mddena about 1814. He served in the 
campaign of 1848 against the Austrians, and fought by 
the side of Charles Albert at Novara in 1849. As gen- 
eral of division, he gained an advantage over the Aus- 
trians at Palaestro in June, 1859. He defeated the papal 
army under Lamoriciére at Castelfidardo in 1860, and 
commanded the Sardinians at the siege of Gaeta, which 
he took in February, 1861. In June, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of Naples, then disturbed by 
brigands and rebels. He commanded one of the armies 
operating against the Austrians in 1866, and became chief 
of the royal staff in August of that year. 

Ciamberlani, cham-bér-la’nee, or Ciamberlano, 
cham-bér-]4’no, (LucA,) an Italian painter and skilful 
engraver, born at Urbino about 1580; died in 1641. 

Ciampelli, cham-pel/lee, (AGosriNo,) an Italian 
painter, born at Florence in 1578. He was employed 
by Clement VIII. in the Vatican, and was successful in 
fresco and oil. His style is noble and his design correct. 
Died at Rome in 1640. 

See Lanzar, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’’ 

Ciampi, cham/’pee, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian //ttéra- 
tewr, born at Pistoia in 1769, Among his works are 
“Memoirs of Cino da Pistoia,” and ‘ Carteromaco.” 
Died in 1847. 
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Ciampini, cham-pee/nee, (GIOVANNI GIUSTINO,) a 
learned [talian writer and antiquary, born at Rome in 
1633. He obtained an office in the apostolic chancery. 
He studied sciences and belles-lettres with success, and, 
under the auspices of Christina of Sweden, founded at 
Rome, in 1677, an academy of natural and exact sciences. 
He composed several esteemed works, among which are 
“The Sacred Edifices built by Constantine,” (1693,) and 
“Vetera Monumenta,” a treatise on ancient buildings, 
mosaics, and rites. Died in 1698. 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” Fasiant, ‘“ Vita di G, G. Ciampini.”’ 

Ciampoli, cham/po-lee, (GIOVANNI BarvisTa,) an 
Italian lyric poet, born at Florence in 1589. He studied 
philosophy under Galileo at Padua. His youthful essays 
in poetry procured for him the favour of Cardinal Bar- 
berini. Having removed to Rome, he was appointed 
secretary of briefs by Pope Gregory XV. His poems, 
which appeared in 1628, though marred by inflation and 
affectation, were received with applause. Asan adherent 
of Galileo, he was disgraced and exiled from Rome in 
the pontificate of Urban VIII. Died in 1643. 

See Crasso, “‘ Elogi d’Uomini letterati.’’ 

Cianchettini, chan-két-tee’nee, (PIo,) a musical com- 
poser, of Italian extraction, born in London in 1799. 

Cianci, chan/chee, (IGNAzIo,) a Neapolitan poet and 
theologian, lived about 1720-60. 

Cianfanini, chan-fa-nee/nee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian 
painter, who was esteemed one of the best pupils of Fra 
Bartolommeo di San Marco. 

Ciarpi, char’pee, (Baccio, bat’cho,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1578; died in 1642. 

Ciassi, chas’see, (GIOVANNI MartA,) an Italian bota- 
nist, born at Treviso in 1654. He advanced some sound 
opinions on the phenomena of germination in his ‘ Me- 
ditations on the Nature of Plants,” (‘‘Meditationes de 
Natura Plantarum,” 1677.) Died in 1679. 

Cib’ber, (Caius GABRIEL,) a successful sculptor, born 
in Holstein, (Denmark,) became a resident of London a 
short time before the restoration of 1660. He executed 
the bas-reliefs of the London Monument, and the two 
figures of Madness in Bethlehem Hospital. He was 
the father of Cibber the dramatist. Died about 1700. 

Cib/ber, (COLLEY,) a witty English dramatic author 
and actor, son of the preceding, was born in London in 
1671. He became a comic actor in 1689. In 1695 he 
produced his first play, ‘‘ Love’s Last Shift, or the Fool 
in Fashion,” which was very successful. “The Careless 
Husband,” which is considered his best production, was 
performed with great applause in 1704, Cibber himself 
enacting a principal vé/e. Wis comedy the ‘ Nonjuror,” 
(1717,) an imitation of Moliére’s ‘“Tartuffe,” procured 
him a pension of £200 from George I. He was one of 
the managers of Drury Lane for many years. In 1730 he 
was chosen poet-laureate. He wrote an amusing “ Apo- 
logy for the Life of Colley Cibber,” which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced “very well done.” Cibber is a prominent 
hero of the “Dunciad.” Died in 1757. 

See Popr’s ‘ Dunciad,” books i., ii., ili.; ‘Retrospective Re- 
view,”’ vol. i., 1820. 

Cibber, (SUSANNA ManrtA,) a celebrated English ac- 
tress, born probably in London in 1716, was the sister 
of Dr. Arne the musician. She became the wife of 
Theophilus Cibber in 1734. She made her début in 1736, 
and was very successful in tragedy. Died in 1766. 

Cibber, (THEOPHILUS,) an English comedian, son of 
Colley Cibber, born in London in 1703, He was a suc- 
cessful actor, but a very immoral and prodigal man. He 
altered several plays from Shakspeare, and published in 
1753 “Lives of the British Poets,” said to have been 
chiefly written by Robert Shiels. Cibber perished by 
shipwreck in a voyage to Ireland in 1758. 

See Baxer, ‘‘Biographia Dramatica.” 

Cibo. See Cyzo, 

Cibot, se’bo’, (FRANGoIS BARTHELEMY MICHEL 

DOUARD,) a French painter of history and genre, born 
in Paris in 1799. He obtained a first medal in 1843. 

Cibot, (PizrreE MARTIAL,) a French missionary and 
Jesuit, born at Limoges in .1727, was learned in the 
sciences and languages, From 1760 to 1780 he was em- 
ployed at Pekin, where he wrote valuable treatises on 
the arts, manners, etc. of the Chinese. Died in 1780, 
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Cibrario, che-bra4/re-o, (LuiG1,) an Italian historian 
and jurist, born at Turin in 1802, was employed by King 
Charles Albert as a diplomatist. Among his works 
are a “ History of the Princes of Savoy,” (1825,) a “* His- 
tory of the Monarchy of Savoy,” (1840,) and ‘‘ Novels,” 
(‘‘ Novelle,” 1836.) 

Ciccarelli, chék-k4-rel’/lee, (ALPHONSO,) an Italian 
physician, born at Bevagna. He was put to death for 
forgery in 1580. 

Cicci, chét’chee, (MARTA LuISsA,) an Italian poetess, 
born at Pisa in 1760; died in 1794. 

See Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Ciccione, chét-cho’na, (ANDREA,) an eminent Italian 
sculptor and architect, born at Naples; died about 
1440. 

Ciceri, sés’re’, (PIERRE Luc CHARLES,) a French 
scene-painter of wide reputation, was born at Saint- 
Cloud in 1782. He worked in Paris and other places. 

Cig’e-ro, [Gr. Kixépwv; It. CICERONE, che-cha-ro/na ; 
Fr. C1icERoN, se’sd’rén’; Ger. CICERO, tsits’é-ro; Sp. 
CICERON, the-tha-rdén’,] (MARcus TULLIUS,) often called 
Tully by English writers, an illustrious Roman orator, 
philosopher, and statesman, was born at Arpinum, (now 
Arpino,) about seventy miles east-southeast of Rome, 
on the 3d of January, 106 B.C., (647 A.U.Cc.) He was a 
son of Marcus Tullius Cicero, an opulent citizen of the 
equestrian order, who owned an estate near Arpinum and 
devoted much time to literary pursuits. His mother’s 
name was Helvia. His early education was directed by 
Archias the Greek poet, Q. Ailius the grammarian, and 
other teachers, at Rome. During his minority he com- 
posed a number of poems, among which was “ Pontius 
Glaucus,” which is lost. His disposition was genial and 
amiable. He learned to speak Greek fluently, and was 
profoundly versed in Greek literature and philosophy. 
Having assumed the manly gown (¢oga virilis) in his 
sixteenth year, (91 B.C.,) he applied himself to the study 
of law under Mucius Sczvola the Augur, an eminent 
jurist and statesman. 

In the year 89 B.c. he served a campaign under Cneius 
Pompeius Strabo in the Social war, in obedience to the 


aw which then required every citizen to perform military 


service. During the six ensuing years after this cam- 
paign he passed his life in studious retirement, and took 
no part in the bloody civil war between Marius and 
Sulla. He attended the lectures of the Greek philoso- 
pher Philo, the chief of the New Academy, studied logic 
with Diodotus the Stoic, and was instructed in rhetoric 
by Apollonius Molo of Rhodes. ‘He had,” says Plu- 
tarch, ‘both the capacity and inclination to learn all the 
arts, nor was there any branch of science that he de- 
spised: -yet he was most inclined to poetry. ... In 
process of time he was looked upon as the best poet as 
well as the greatest orator in Rome. His reputation for 
oratory still remains; . . . but, as many ingenious poets 
have appeared since his time, his poetry has lost its 
credit and is now neglected.” In his admirable oration 
“Pro Archia,” Cicero informs us that Archias the poet 
exerted great influence over the formation of his taste 
and the development and direction of his genius. Among 
his early productions was a heroic poem entitled ‘“‘ Ma- 
rius,” which is not extant: also a treatise on rhetoric, 
entitled ‘“‘ De Inventione Rhetorica.” 

Having laid a solid foundation for his fame by the 
severe and systematic discipline of his rare talents, and 
by assiduous efforts to perfect his elocution by the prac- 
tice of declamation, he began, at the age of twenty-five, 
his career as a pleader in the Forum, An argument 
which he made in 81 B.c. for his client P. Quinctius, in a 
civil suit, is still extant. The first important criminal 
trial in which he was employed was that of Sextus Roscius 
Amerinus, who was accused of parricide by an agent of 
the dictator Sulla, the dread of whose power and cruelty 
was so great that all the other advocates declined to ap- 
pear for the defence. Cicero defended him with success, 
denounced the malice and iniquity of the prosecutor, and 
gained great applause by his courage and eloquence. 
This event occurred in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age, His physical constitution in his youth was so deli- 


cate that his medical friends advised him to page 
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emaciated, my neck long and small, which is a habit 
thought liable to great risk of life, if engaged in any 
fatigue or labour of the lungs.” He therefore resolved 
to improve his health by travel, and to finish his educa- 
tion by visits to the famous seats of learning and art in 
Greece and Asia. Having departed from Rome in 79 
B.C., he spent about six months in Athens, where he 
pursued his favourite studies with Antiochus of Ascalon, 
Zeno the Epicurean, and Demetrius Syrus. He also 
enjoyed in Athens the society of Pomponius Atticus, 
with whom he formed a lasting and memorable friend- 
ship. He afterwards travelled extensively in Asia Minor. 
“He came back again to Italy,” says Middleton, “after 
an excursion of two years, extremely improved, and 
changed, as it were, into a new man: the vehemence of 
his voice and action was moderated, the redundancy of 
his style and fancy corrected, his lungs strengthened, 
and his whole constitution confirmed.” 

In 76 B.c. he was elected quzestor (paymaster) by 
the unanimous suffrage of all the tribes. ‘The quzestors 
were sent annually into the several provinces, one with 
every proconsul or governor, to whom he was next in 
authority. The office of queestor was the first step in the 
gradation of public honours, and entitled him to an ad- 
mission into the senate for life. He officiated as queestor 
in Sicily, and performed his duties with such integrity, 
moderation, and humanity that he won, it is said, the 
love and admiration of all the Sicilians, As he was re- 
turning to Rome (74 B.C.) somewhat elated with his suc- 
cess, and entertaining the idea that the great capital was 
resounding with his praises, he met one of his acquaint- 
ances, a person of eminence, and inquired what they said 
and thought of his actions‘in Rome. ‘The answer was, 
“ Why, where have you been, then, Cicero, all this time ?” 
He then perceived that the reports of his conduct and 
services had been lost in Rome, as in an immense 
sea, and had added little or nothing to his reputation. 
About 76 B.c. he married a rich heiress, named Terentia. 
The law prescribed that five years should elapse after his 
election to the queestorship (or that he must attain the 
age of thirty-eight) before he could hold the office of 
zedile, which was the next in the ascending scale. ‘The 
orations which he pronounced during this period have 
not been preserved. His principal rival in forensic elo- 
quence was Hortensius, whom he soon surpassed. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, ‘‘it was not by slow and insensible 
degrees that he gained the palm of eloquence: his fame 
shot forth at once, and he was distinguished above all 
the orators of Rome.” He excelled in sarcasm and 
witty repartees, with which he often seasoned his forensic 
arguments. All the resources of his genius, his art, his 
learning and influence were freely devoted to the defence 
of those whose lives or dignity or reputations were 
judicially assailed. He received no pay for his services 
as an advocate. He deviated from his general rule and 
practice of pleading for the defendant, in the case of the 
infamous Caius Verres, who in 70 B.C. was impeached 
by the Sicilians for atrocious acts of cruelty and rapine, 
but was supported by the most powerful families of 
Rome, including the Metelli. At the urgent request of 
the Sicilians, Cicero conducted the prosecution of Ver- 
res, who employed Hortensius to defend him; but the 
evidence against the accused was so overwhelming that 
his counsel declined to plead, or had nothing to say, the 
defence suddenly collapsed, and Verres himself, antici- 
pating his sentence, went into exile. Cicero, therefore, 
actually spoke only two of his seven celebrated orations 
against Verres; but the others were published, and re- 
main a noble and imperishable monument of his versatile 
and almost universal genius. 

Having acquired great popularity, he was elected to 
the edileship, in 70 8.c., by a majority of the voters of 
every tribe, As edile, he had the care of the sacred 
edifices, and was required by law or usage to gratify the 
people with public games and shows and costly page- 
ants, partly at his own expense, In the year 67 he 
offered himself as a candidate for the office of praetor, 
which was one grade higher than that of adile, and next 
in dignity to the consulship. Although he had several 
eminent competitors, he was elected the first praetor 
urbanus by the suffrages of all the centuries. The duty 


of the praetors was to preside as judges in the highest 
courts, and their jurisdictions were assigned to them by 
lot, which decided that Cicero should judge in cases of 
extortion and rapine of which governors of provinces 
were accused. ‘As a president in the courts of justice, 
he acted with great integrity and honour.” (Plutarch’s 
“Life of Cicero.”) While he held the office of praetor 
(66 b.c.) he made an important and famous political ora- 
tion for the Manilian Law, (‘Pro Lege Manilia,”) the 
design of which was to appoint Pompey commander- 
in-chief in the war against Mithridates the Great. This 
was the first occasion on which Cicero ever mounted 
the rostrum. The Manilian Law, although strenuously 
opposed by the nobles, or optimates, and many powerful 
senators, was adopted. In the same year he defended 
A. Cluentius, (who was accused of poisoning his father- 
in-law,) in a plea which is still extant. 

At the expiration of his przetorship, Cicero would not 
accept the government of a foreign province, which, says 
Middleton, “‘ was the usual reward of that magistracy, 
and the chief fruit which the generality proposed from 
it. . . . The glory which he pursued was to shine in the 
eyes of the city as the guardian of its laws, and to teach 
the magistrates how to execute, the citizens how to obey 
them. But he was now preparing to sue for the consul- 
ship, the great object of all his hopes.” The most for- 
midable obstacle to his ambition was the jealousy of the 
nobles or aristocrats, who regarded the highest office as 
their birthright, and who would oppose the election of a 
“new man,” (zov2s homo, ) as they called all men whose 
ancestors were mere private citizens. He offered him- 
self as a candidate for the consulship in his forty-third 
year, 64 B.C., with six competitors, among whom were 
P. Sulpicius Galba, C. Antonius, and L. Sergius Catilina. 
The last two formed a coalition against Cicero, and were 
favoured by Czesar and Crassus. During the canvass 
Cicero uttered a severe invective on the habits and char- 
acters of Catiline and Antonius, in his oration “In Toga 
Candida.” The election resulted in the choice of Cicero 
andC, Antonius, the former of whom received the votes 
of all the centuries, and was the only ‘new man” that 
had been chosen consul in forty years. Among the 
events of this year was the birth of his only son. He 
had also a daughter, Tullia, who was born several years 
earlier and was the object of his warmest affection. She 
was a very amiable and accomplished woman. 

He entered upon the office on the Ist of January, 63 
B.C., and found the republic in a very critical and peril- 
ous condition, distracted by pestilent laws and seditious 
harangues and undermined by pervading corruption and 
traitorous conspiracies. The difficulty was increased by 
the fact that his colleague Antonius was a man of bad 
(though feeble) character and was opposed to the policy 
of Cicero. The latter, however, secured the co-opera- 
tion, or at least the neutrality, of Antonius, by a bargain 
that he should have the best and most lucrative of the 
provinces which were to be assigned to the consuls at 
the expiration of their term. He promoted the cause 
of liberty and order by another capital stroke of policy 
when he induced the senators and the equites (knights) 
to form a political alliance and unite in a common party. 
“He was,” says Middleton, ‘‘the only man in the city 
capable of effecting such a coalition, being now at the 
head of the senate, yet the darling of the knights.” By 
an artful and powerful speech he persuaded the people 
to reject an agrarian law proposed by Rullus, a tribune 
of the people. According to Niebuhr, this was “‘ one of 
the most brilliant achievements of eloquence.” He de- 
fended Rabirius, (accused of the murder of L. Saturninus, 
who had been dead about forty years,) in an oration which 
is extant, 

The most memorable part of his administration ap- 
pears in the ability, courage, and elastic energy with 
which he detected and baffled the nefarious designs of 
Catiline and his accomplices. Catiline was a candidate 
for the consulship in the election of 63 B.c., and hired 
assassins to kill Cicero in the Campus Martius when he 
should come to preside at the election ; but, as the con- 
sul came guarded by armed men, the plot failed, and 
Catiline was not elected. his second repulse rendered 
him furious, He conspired to seize the chief power by 
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the burning of the city and a general massacre of the 
senators and the friends of order. His capacity and 
resources for such an enterprise were very great, and 
he was abetted by vast numbers of disaffected and des- 
perate men, some of whom were of high rank and great 
influence. The leaders of this plot met on the 6th of 
November, and arranged the immediate exgcution of 
the same; but their plans were revealed to Cicero by 
Fulvia, the mistress of one of the conspirators, and when 
two of them went to his house next morning to assas- 
sinate the consul they found it well guarded. On the 
8th of November, Cicero delivered in the senate the first 
of his famous orations against Catiline, who was present, 
and, at the end of that grand explosion of indignant 
eloquence, rose to speak; but his voice was drowned by 
cries of “Traitor!” and “ Parricide!” Catiline hastily 
quitted Rome in the ensuing night, to join his army in 
Ktruria, and Cicero on the next day addressed to the 
assembled people his second Oration “In Catilinam.” 

After he had delivered two more orations on the sub- 
ject, Lentulus, Cethegus, and several other conspirators 
were condemned to death by the senate, and executed 
by the order of the consul, who was censured by many 
for putting citizens to death without a trial. During 
this perilous crisis, and before Catiline was defeated 
and killed, Cicero defended Murena against a charge 
of bribery, in an oration remarkable for wit and good- 
humoured raillery. For his preservation of the state 
from this conspiracy Cicero received unbounded hon- 
ours. He was saluted as the father of his country by 
Catulus and Cato, and hailed as the saviour of Rome by 
the people : 

“Roma Patrem Patriz Ciceronem libera dixit.”” 

JuvENAL, Sat. viii. 
When he ceased to be consul at the end of the year, 
he declined the government of a province, and remained 
at Rome as a private senator, He now purchased an 
elegant mansion on the Palatine Hill. His favourite 
country residence was the Tusculan Villa, a few miles 
from Kome. He also owned villas near Arpinum, For- 
miz, Cumee, and other places. 

When P. Clodius was tried for polluting the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea by his presence, Cicero appeared as a 
witness against him, and thus incurred his bitter enmity. 
Soon after this event, Cicero defended the poet Archias, 
his teacher, in an oration which is much admired. About 
the end of the year 60, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
united to form the first Triumvirate, which Cicero was 
urged to join by one or more of the parties; but he 
declined, as he regarded the coalition of the triumvirs 
as dangerous to the public liberty. He was on friendly 
terms with Pompey, who he hoped would prove loyal. 
Forsyth, who thinks that Cicero always distrusted Pom- 
pey, and that Pompey disliked Cicero, states that the 
latter “held aloof, determined to temporize.” His enemy 
Clodius, who became tribune of the people in December, 
59 B.c., and who was supported by Caesar and Pompey, 
now manifested his vindictive malice against Cicero bya 
Jaw which he proposed, “ that whoever has put to death 
a Roman citizen without due form of trial shall be in- 
terdicted from fire and water.” According to custom, 
Cicero put on mourning and appealed to the compassion 
of the people. It is said that 20,000 young nobles and 
equites expressed their sympathy with him by a change 
of dress; but, as the consuls were his enemies, he an- 
ticipated the passage of the law, and retired into exile 
in April, 58 B.c. Several writers censure him for the 
abject spirit which they say he now exhibited in adver- 
sity. He was banished by law, his property was confis- 
cated, and his house on the Palatine Hill was burned by 
Clodius. He chose Greece as his place of exile, which 
he did not endure with the fortitude or apathy of a stoic; 
on the contrary, he appears from his letters of this 
period to have been extremely dejected. In a letter to 
his wife, Terentia, he wrote, ‘It is not my crimes, but 
my virtue that has crushed me.” 

The violence and excessive insolence of Clodius soon 
produced a reaction: the tribunes who entered office in 
the year 57 were mostly friends of Cicero, whose recall 
was demanded by the senate, by Pompey, and by the 
new consuls. In August a bill for his restoration was ap- 
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proved by the almost unanimous suffrage of the people 
of all Italy, voting by centuries. ‘There had never 
been known so numerous and solemn an assembly of 
the Roman people as this.” (Middleton.) His return 
to Rome in September, 57 B.c., was like a triumpnal 
progress, and was hailed with almost universal enthu- 
siasm, That day, he said, seemed to him like immortality: 
“unus ille dies mihi quidem immortalitatis instar fuit, 
quo in patriam redii.” (‘ Oratio in Pisonem.”’) 

During the period of five years that followed his re- 
turn, he pleaded a number of causes and wrote two im- 
portant political works, entitled “*De Republica,” (“On 
the Republic, or the Principles of Government,”) and 
“De Legibus,” a philosophical treatise on the origin, 
principles, and perfection of law. The former of these 
treats on the best form of government and the duties of 
the citizen. This work, which was one of his greatest 
productions, is lost, except a large fragment discovered 
by Angelo Mai on a palimpsest about 1820. He also 
wrote, about 55 B.c., his ‘De Oratore,” a systematic 
work on oratory, which is extant. In 52 B.c, he com- 
posed a celebrated oration in defence of T. Annius Milo, 
who was tried for killing P. Clodius ; but this oration was 
not actually delivered in the court. He wrote a history 
of his consulship, in verse, which has not come down to us. 

About the end of the year 52 Cicero was appointed pro- 
consul or governor of Cilicia, Pisidia, etc. He accepted 
this office with reluctance, regarding it as a kind of hon- 
ourable exile. He had under his command in his province 
an army of about fourteen thousand men, which he di- 
rected in successful operations against some predatory 
tribes, and was saluted by his soldiers with the title of 
“Tmperator.” His administration is extolled as a rare 
model of purity, moderation, and clemency. Having 
governed that province for one year, he returned to Rome 
about the end of 50 8.c., and found the country on the 
verge of civil war between the senate and Julius Caesar. 
He offered himself as a mediator, advising the senate 
to make concessions to Cesar; but after the latter had 
crossed the Rubicon he joined the army of Pompey and 
the senate, not without much hesitation. ‘He fluc- 
tuated greatly,” says Plutarch, “and was in the utmost 
anxiety; for he says in his letters, ‘Whither shall I 
turn? Pompey has the more honourable cause; but 
Cesar manages his affairs with the greatest address, and 
is most able to save himself and his friends. In short, I 
know whom to avoid, but not whom to follow.’” When 
Pompey asked him, “ Where is your son-in-law ?” (Dola- 
bella,) Cicero answered, “ He is with your father-in-law.” 
To one who reproached him for coming late to the camp 
of Pompey, he said, “ By no means late ; for I find nothing 
ready here.” He wrote almost daily to Atticus, with 
whom he always corresponded frequently, (except when 
they lived at the same place,) and expressed his opinions 
without reserve. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, (August, 48 B.c.,) in which 
he took no part, Cicero returned to Italy and submitted 
to the power of Cesar, who treated him with much 
clemency and respect. He devoted himself to studious 
retirement and composition, and produced in the next 
four years numerous important works on philosophy and 
rhetoric, which demonstrate his immense intellectual 
activity and his vast learning, as well as the versatility 
of his mind. The following works are preserved entire : 
“De Finibus Libri v.,” (“An Inquiry into the Supreme 
Good,”) ‘Cato Major, seu De Senectute,” (“Essay on 
Old Age,”) “Brutus, seu De Claris Oratoribus,” (a 
critical history of Roman orators, in the form of a dia-| 
logue,) “De Natura Deorum Libri iii.,” (“On the Na- 
ture of the Gods,”) “De Amicitia,” (“A Dialogue on 
Friendship,”) “ Tusculanarum Disputationum Libri v.,” 
(Discussions on various questions in Philosophy,) “ Ora- 
tor, seu de optimo Genere Dicendi,” (‘The Orator, 
or on the Best Manner of Speaking,”) “De Partitione 
Oratoria,” (“Analysis of Oratory,” or Rhetorical Cate- 
chism,) “De optimo Genere Oratorum,” ‘De Divina- 
tione Libriii.,” (“On Divination,”) and “ De Officiis Libri 
ii.,” (‘On Duties,”’) an excellent treatise on ethics. He 
also wrote “Academicorum Libri iv.,” and ‘De Fato,” 
(“On Fate,”) both of which remain in a mutilated state. 
His treatises “De Gloria” (“On Glory”) and “ De Virtu- 
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tibus” (On the Virtues”) are lost, except small frag- 
ments. In philosophy he preferred the principles of the 
New Academy. 

In the year 47 he uttered in the senate a beautiful oration 
for Marcus Marcellus, and in the next year he defended 
Ligarius with success before Czsar, who is said to have 
trembled and changed colour as he heard this speech. 
Cicero divorced his wife Terentia in 46 B.c., and married a 
young lady named Publilia, who was his ward; but he re- 
pudiated her also in the year 45. He was not an accom- 
plice in the assassination of Czesar, (March, 44 B.C. ;) 
but he afterwards applauded that action, which he had 
witnessed. He boldly denounced the ambitious and cor- 
rupt conduct of Mark Antony, in a series of fourteen 
orations, called Philippics, the first of which was spoken 
in the senate in September, 44, and is considered one 
of his master-pieces. The second Philippic was not in- 
ferior to the first, but it was not spoken. His favour was 
courted by young Octavius, with whom he co-operated 
after Antony had fled from the capital. Between the 
months of December, 44, and May, 43, B.c., he delivered 
the last twelve Philippics, which were greatly applauded. 
“His power at this time,” says Plutarch, “was at its 
greatest height; he carried every point that he desired.” 
The coalition of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, which 
was formed in November, rendered his patriotic efforts 
unavailing. He was proscribed by the triumvirs, and 
was killed by the soldiers of Antony, near his Formian 
villa, on the 7th of December, 438.c. It appears that he 
niade little effort to escape, and met death with fortitude. 

Cicero was tall in stature, with features regular and well 
formed. His gestures were natural and graceful, his pres- 
ence manly and commanding. No greater master of com- 
position and of the music of speech has ever appeared 
among men. He invented a style which adapts itself 
with rare felicity to every class of subjects, and which 
has been the model of succeeding ages. In his “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe,” Mr. Hallam ex- 
presses his admiration of the ‘consummate grace and 
richness which enchants every successive generation in 
the periods of Cicero.” His orations display a profound 
knowledge of human nature, as well as a consummate 
art in the use of words. His diction is copious and 
flowing, his periods are sonorous, and the structure of 
his sentences is eminently ingenious and exact. He 
amplifies everything, and is more diffuse than Demos- 
thenes. His chief foible was his vanity, manifested in a 
habit of self-laudation, which he indulged to an excess- 
ive degree. But there is a certain grace and charm 
even in these exhibitions of his vanity. ‘ How shocking 
soever,” says Addison, ‘this great man’s talking of him- 
self might have been to his contemporaries, I must con- 
fess I am never better pleased than when he is on this 
subject.” (““Spectator,” No. 562.) According to Niebuhr, 
“the predominant and most brilliant faculty of his mind 
was his wit. In what the French call esfvzt—light, un- 
expected, and inexhaustible wit—he is not excelled by 
any among the ancients.” About fifty of his orations are 
extant, besides fragments of many others. The titles of 
those which have not been already named in this article 
are the following: “ Pro Scamandro,” “ Pro C. Mustio,” 
“In Q. Cecilium,” “Pro A. Cecina,” “De Lege Agra- 
ria,” “Pro P. Cornelio Sulla,” “ Pro Scipione Nasica,” 
“Pro L. Valerio Flacco,” ‘Post Reditum in Senatu,” 
“Post Reditum ad Quirites,” “Pro Domo Sua,” “ Pro 
P. Sextio,” “Pro M. Ceelio Rufo,” “Pro L. Cornelio 
Balbo,” “ De Provinciis Consularibus,” “In L. Pisonem,” 
“Pro Cn. Plancio,” and “ Pro Rege Dejotaro.” Among 
his extant works are more than eight hundred letters on 
politics, literature, domestic affairs, etc., which are con- 
sidered as equal in value to any of his productions, and 
are rich in materials for a history of his time. They are 
also highly prized as models of exquisite Latinity, and as 
exhibiting a freshness and vivid reality which are seldom 
if ever found in a historical narrative. William Melmoth 
published an English version of about four hundred and 
twenty “ Letters of Cicero to several of his Friends ;” and 
his letters to Atticus have been translated by William 
Heberden, M.D. Among the best editions of his com- 
plete works are those of Ernesti, Halle, 5 vols. 8vo, 
1774-77; Elzevir, Leyden, 10 vols., 1642; Olivet, Paris, 


9 vols. 4to, 1742 ; Schtitz, Leipsic, 20 vols. 8vo, 1814-23 , 
and Orelli, Zurich, 9 vols. 8vo, 1826-37, which is said to 
surpass them all. 

See Convers Mipp.eTon, “ History of the Life of Cicero,” 1741; 
Priurarcn, ‘ Lite of Cicero; F. Faxsrictus, ‘‘ Historia Ciceronis,” 
1563; Facctovati, ‘‘ Vita Ciceronis Literaria,”’ 1760; Memrorro, 
“Ciceronis Vita, ex ipsius ejus Scriptis excerpta,” Berlin,1783; ORELLI, 
*Onomasticum Tullianum;” PERIcauD, ‘ Ciceroniana,”’ 1812; Dru- 
MANN, “Geschichte Roms ;”’ Nizsunr, “ Roman History ;” ABEKEN, 
“Cicero in seinen Briefen,’’ 1835, (one of the best works on the sub- 
ject;) English version of the same, 1854; W1LL1AM ForsytTu, ‘‘ Life 
of M. T. Cicero,”’ 2vols., 1864; MomMsen, ‘‘ Romische Geschichte,” 
2 vols., 1854; J. Morasin, “‘ Histoire de Cicéron,” 3 vols ,1745; De 
Quincey, ‘ Historical and Critical Essays,’ vol. i.; PETER KKER- 
MAN, “‘ Dissertatio de Cicerone,’ 1758; A. F. Gautremr, “‘ Cicéron et 
son Siécle,’? 1842; LinsEn, ‘‘ Momenta Vite M. T. Ciceronis,’’ 1839; 
LaAMARTINE, “ Cicéron,’’ 1852; Hoxrinas, “* Life of Cicero,” 1839; 
“Memoirs of Celebrated Characters,” (1856,) by LAMARTINE ; 
also the article “ Cicéron”’ in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ (from the 
masterly pen of M. Vi_temMaAin;) ‘*‘ Westminster Review’’ for Octo- 
ber, 1855. ; 

Cicero, (Marcus TuLttus,) the only son of the great 
orator and Terentia, born in 65 B.c. Ele served in the 
army of Pompey in the year 49, after which ‘he studied 
at Athens under Cratippus. After the death of Cesar 
he was appointed military tribune by Brutus, and de- 
feated C. Antonius, In the year 30 B.c. he became con- 
sul as colleague of Octavius. He is said to have been 
dissipated and intemperate. 

Cicero, (QuiInrus TULLIus,) a brother of the great 
Roman orator, was born about 100 B.c. He was elected 
preetor about the year 62, and obtained the government 
of Asia, which he held for three years. As legate or lieu- 
tenant, (/egatus, ) he accompanied Cesar to Britain in 55. 
While commanding a legion in winter quarters (54 B.C.) 
he defended his camp with great courage and skill against 
the forces of the Gauls under Ambiorix until the arrival 
of Cesar. (See Cesar, “De Bello Gallico,” lib. v.) In 
the year 51 he served as legate to his brother Marcus in 
Cilicia. He fought on the side of Pompey in the civil 
war, and made his peace with Cesar in 47 B.c._ Having 
been proscribed by the triumvirs, he was killed, by the 
orders of Antony, in 43 B.c. He had composed several 
tragedies, which are lost, and a few small poems. 

Cicero, (Q. TULLIUS,) a son of the preceding, was 
born about 66 B.c. His mother was a sister of Pompo- 
nius Atticus. He served under his uncle, the great 
orator, in Cilicia, in the year 51. After the battle of 
Pharsalia (48 B.c.) he violently denounced his uncle, 
with the design, it is supposed, of courting the favour of 
the victor, by whom he was pardoned. Having joined 
the party of Brutus and Cassius, he was proscribed by 
Antony, and put to death in 43 B.C. 

Cicogna, che-kén’ya, (EMMANUEL ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian “dtérateur, born at Venice in 1789. He published, 
besides other works, “ Venetian Inscriptions,” (‘ Iscri- 
zioni Veneziani,” 10 vols.) 

Cicogna, (PASQUALE,) Doge of Venice, succeeded 
Nicholas da Ponte in 1585. In his reign Henry IV. of 
France was recognized king by the Venetians, the Rialto 
was built, and the superb edifices on the Piazza of Saint 
Mark were finished. Died in 1595. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Cicognara, da, d4 che-kén-ya’ra,(LEOPOLDO,) Count, 
an eminent Italian antiquary and writer on art, was born 
at Ferrara in 1767. He studied the fine arts in Rome, 
and settled at Méddena about 1795. Between that date 
and 1808 he was minister from the Cisalpine republic to 
Turin, and councillor of state. He published in 1808 
“Del Bello Ragionamenti,” (a ‘“‘ Treatise on the Beauti- 
ful.”) About this time he was appointed president of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, over which he pre- 
sided many years. His capital work is a ‘“ History of 
Sculpture from the Renaissance of that Art to the Pres- 
ent Century,” (‘Storia della Scultura dal suo Risorgi- 
mento in Italia,” 3 vols., 1813-18,) which procured him 
a European reputation. He afterwards produced two 
splendidly illustrated volumes of the “ Remarkable Edi- 
fices of Venice,” (‘‘ Le Fabbriche pit conspicue di Vene- 
zia,” 1815-20,) and other works. Died at Venice in 1834. 

See T1papo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;?? Beccut, ‘‘ Elogio 
del L. Cicognara,” 1837; ZANeTTt, “‘Cenni puramente biografici 
di L. Cicognara,”’ 1834. 


Cicognini, che-kén-yee’nee, (J ACOPO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Florence about 1610. 


CID 


_———— 


Cid, sid, [Sp. pron. thép,] the Moorish appellation 
of a celebrated Castilian hero, who was born at Burgos 
about 1040, and whose proper name was Rodrigo or 
Ruy Diaz de Bivar. He was also surnamed Cam- 
PEADOR, (the ““Champion.”) After he had. fought with 
distinction under Sancho II. of Castile, he was excluded 
from the favour of his successor, Alphonso VI., who 
banished him from court. He gained a victory over five 
Moorish kings who invaded Rioja, and was recalled to 
court. He afterwards performed many martial exploits, 
which are celebrated in poems and chronicles and em- 
bellished by fabulous inventions. These have furnished 
Corneille the subject of an admired tragedy. A poem 
of which the Cid is the subject, composed by “the Ho- 
mer of Spain,” an author whose name is unknown, is 
thought to be the oldest poem in the Spanish language. 
Died in rogg. 

See “Vie du Cid,” 1837, translated from the Spanish of M. J. 
QuINTANA, whose original work is found in his ‘‘ Vidas de Espa- 
foles celebres,”’ 1807; Betorapo, “Coronica del famoso Cavallero 
Cid,’’? 1498; Ropert SoutHey, ‘‘Chronicles of the Cid,’”’ 1808; 
““London Quarterly Review’? for February, 1807; TickKNor, “ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature,” vol. i. chap. ii. 

Ciega de Leon. See Cieza. 

Ciel. See Cro. 

Cienfuegos, zhe-én-fwa’gds, (ALVAREZ,) a Spanish 
Jesuit, born in Asturias in 1657. He was employed in 
negotiations by the emperors Joseph I. and Charles 
VI., and was made a cardinal in 1720. He wrote “The 
Life of Francis Borgia,” and other works. Died in 1739. 

Cienfuegos, (BERNARDO,) a Spanish botanist, born 
at Tarragona in the sixteenth century. He was a pro- 
fessor in the University of Alcala, and left in manuscript 
a “History of Plants,” with excellent figures. 

Cienfuegos, de, da she-én-fwa’gds, (NICASIO ALVA- 
REZ,) a Spanish poet and dramatist of brilliant promise, 
was born at Madrid about 1764. He was a friend and 
imitator of Melendez. In 1798 he published a volume 
of poems, among which were odes, epistles, elegies, etc. 
His drama “ Pitaco” was successful, and opened to him 
the Spanish Academy. He was editor of the official 
gazette in Madrid when Spain was invaded by the 
French in 1808; and, as he refused to comply with the 
directions of Murat, he was condemned to death. This 
sentence was commuted into transportation to France, 
where he died in 1809. 

_ See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature,’’ vol. ili, chaps. v., 
vi. 

Cieza or Ciega de Leon, ¢e-a’tha da 14-6n’, (PEDRO,) 
a Spanish historian, born at Seville about 1520. He 
served under Pizarro in the West Indies, and resided 
many years in Peru. He was the author of a ‘Cronica 
del Peru,” (1553,) which is commended by Prescott. It 
is said to be more geographical than historical. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ Conquest of Peru,’’ vols. i., 11. 


Cifra, chee’fra, (ANTONIO,) an Italian composer, born 
about 1575; was living in 16209. 

Cigna, chén’y4, (GlovVANNI FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
Italian physician and anatomist, born at Mondovi in 1734, 
was a nephew of Beccaria the jurist. In 1770 he became 
professor of anatomy at Turin. He published treatises 
on Electricity, Respiration, etc. Died in 1790. 

Cignani, chén-y4’nee, (CARLO,) CouNt, an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1628, was a pupil of 
Albano, whom in some respects he surpassed. He worked 
in fresco and oil at Bologna, Parma, and Forli. In design 
he almost rivalled Correggio. He was a good colorist, 
and excelled in chiaroscuro. In 1708 he was chosen 
president of the Clementine Academy. His master- 
piece is a large fresco at Forli of the ‘‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin.” Died at Forli in r7109. 

See ZaneTTI, “‘ Vita del gran Pittore C. Cignani,’” 1722; Erscu 
und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Tarpint, ‘‘ Vita di C. 
Cignani,”’ 1722. 

Cignani, (FELICE,) an able painter of Bologna, a son 
of the preceding, was born about 1660; died in 1724. 

Cignani, (PAoLo,) an Italian painter, nephew of Carlo, 
was born at Bologna in 1709; died in 1764. 

Cignaroli, chén-y4-ro’lee, (GIOVANNI BETTINO,) one 
of the most renowned Italian painters of his time, born 
near Verona in 1706, was a pupil of Balestra. He painted 
almost exclusively in oil. Among his master-pieces are 
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a“ Flight to Egypt,” at Parma, and a “Transfiguration,” 
at Verona. He declined the invitations of several sove- 
reigns, and passed most of his life at Verona. He com- 
posed verses, and wrote short essays on art, which proved 
him to be a good critic and scholar. Died in 1770. 

See Bevitacqua, “‘ Memorie della Vita di Cignaroli,” 1771 ; LANzI, 
“History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Cigoli, da, d4 chee’go-lee, (LUDOVICO CaRDI,) CAVA- 
LIERE, sometimes called Civoli, a celebrated painter, 
born at Cigoli, in Tuscany, in 1559. He was a pupil of 
Santo di Titi, and a successful imitator of Correggio. 
He worked at Florence, Rome, etc., and was patronized 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. As a colorist he ranks 
with Rubens and Van Dyck. His subjects are mostly 
scriptural. Among his most admired productions are 
“The Lame Man healed by Saint Peter,” at Rome; an 
“Wece Homo,” and “ The Martyrdom of Stephen,” both 
at Florence. He was also an architect, and wrote a treat- 
ise on Perspective. He has been called “the Florentine 
Correggio.” Died in 1613. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cilano, de, da se-l4/no, (GEORGE CHRISTIAN MAr- 
TENUS,) a physician, born at Presburg, in Hungary, in 
1696. He published Latin treatises on natural philo- 
sophy, Roman antiquities, etc. Died in 1773. 

Cima, chee’m4, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Italian 
painter, called LE CONEGLIANO, (lA ko-nal-yaé’no,) was 
born at Conegliano, in the March of Treviso, about 1460. 
He is said to have been a pupil of Bellini, whom he re- 
sembles in manner. Among his works are several Ma- 
donnas and saints at Venice, Milan, etc. He was living 
LIANE ICS N72 

See Lanzt, ‘History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cimabue, che-m4-boo’4’, (GIOVANNI,) a_ historical 
painter, celebrated as the restorer of painting in modern 
times, was born in Florence in 1240. He received his 
first lessons in design from two Greeks who worked at 
Florence. Having acquired reputation by his reforms, 
which tended to a natural style, he was employed to 
adorn the church of Saint Francis at Assisi. At Flor- 
ence he painted a Madonna which excited general en- 
thusiasm. He worked in fresco and distemper, and 
excelled in design and composition, but was ignorant of 
perspective. A few of his works are still extant. Giotto 
was his pupil. A noble style, a severe and correct de- 
sign, and a natural expression are the chief merits of 
Cimabue. Died about 1300. 

See Vasart, “Lives of the Painters ;’’ Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy ;’? Mrs. Jameson, “‘ Memoirs’ of Early Italian Painters.”’ 

Cimaline, che-m4-lee’na, (GIOVANNI,) a Florentine 
painter, who flourished about 1300. 

Cimarosa, che-m4a-ro’S4, (DOMENICO,) a celebrated 
Italian composer, born in Naples in 1755, was a pupil of 
Durante. Before he was twenty-five he had obtained 
many successes on the principal theatres of Italy. His 
comic operas are especially remarkable for verve and 
originality. ‘The Secret Marriage” (‘1I] Matrimonio 
segreto”) is still popular. He also produced admired 
serious operas, among which are ‘*The Horatii and 
Curiatii,” and ‘* L’Olimpiade.” He passed several years 
at Saint Petersburg, whither he was invited by Cathe- 
rine II. in 1787. Died at Venice in 1801. 

See Friis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’? ARNOLD, 
‘*D. Cimarosa’s kurze Biographie,”’ 1809. 

Cim/ber, (L. TiLL1us,) a Roman, who was a partisan 
of Czesar in the civil war which began in 49 B.c. He en- 
tered into the conspiracy against the dictator, and gave 
the signal for his assassination by seizing Czesar’s robe. 

¢i’mon or Ki/mon, [Kivor,] an eminent Athenian 
‘general and statesman, born about 500 B.c., was the son 
of Miltiades the victor of Marathon, and Hegesipyle, a 
Thracian princess. He paid the fine imposed on his father, 
who died in prison about 489. He distinguished himself 
at the battle of Salamis. Cimon and Aristides commanded 
the forces which Athens sent to co-operate with other 
Greeks against the Persians, 476 B.c. These two Athe- 
nians were elected to the chief command by the allies in 
preference to Pausanias of Sparta; and, as Aristides soon 
returned to Athens, Cimon became sole general-in-chief, 
He defeated the Persians on the Strymon, and in 466 
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B.C. gained another great victory, at the mouth of the 
Eurymedon, in Pamphylia, where he sunk or captured 
two hundred ships. On the same day he defeated an 
army on land, and thus effectually humbled the power 
of Persia. At home he made a munificent use of his 
riches, and improved Athens by planting trees, building 
walls from the city to the Pirzeus, etc. He opposed the 
attempts of Themistocles and Pericles to increase the 
power of the people. In the year 461 he was exiled by 
ostracism for ten years, but was recalled in 456, with the 
concurrence of his rival Pericles. In 449 he obtained 
command of a large fleet destined for Egypt; but he first 
besieged Citium, in Cyprus, where he died in that year. 
According to most authors, he died a natural death. He 
was a liberal conservative in politics, and left the reputa- 
tion of an honest and able statesman. His life has been 
written by Plutarch, who draws a comparison between 
him and Lucullus. 

See, also, Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;’? THIRLWALL, “‘ History 
of Greece ;?’ Cornetius Nepos, ‘‘Cimon;’’? Dioporus SIcuLus, 
books xi. and xii.; C. IT. H. Lucas, ‘‘ Versuch einer Charakteristik 
Cimon’s,”’ 1835. 

Cimon [Kipzwr] of Cleone, a celebrated Greek painter, 
who lived about 700 B.c. Pliny attributes to him an 
invention which he calls ‘‘catagrapha,”? and which he 
explains by these words: ‘hoc est, oblique imagines.” 
By this some understand foreshortening. 

Cin’a-don, [Gr. Kiwvddwy,] the leader of a conspiracy 
against the Spartan oligarchy, was put to death by the 
ephori in 397 B.C. 

Cinamus. See CINNAMUS. 

Cinchon. See CHINCHON. 

Cincinato. See CINCINNATO. 

Cincinnato, chén-chén-n4/to, or Cincinato, chén- 
che-na’to, (ROMULO or ROMOLO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Florence about 1525. He was employed many years 
by Philip II. of Spain, for whom he painted beautiful 
frescos in the Escurial. His “Circumcision,” at Cuenca, 
is a celebrated picture. Died in Madrid about 1600. 

His son, DirGo RoMuLo, was a successful portrait- 
painter. Died in Rome in 1626. 

See Lanzi, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Cin-cin-na/tus, (Lucius Quinrus,) a celebrated 
Roman patriot, patrician, and dictator, born about 520 
B.c. Having reduced himself to poverty by paying a 
fine for his son, he was cultivating with his own hands a 
small farm, when he was chosen consul in 457 B.c. He 
was a strenuous opponent of the plebeian party. At 
the end of his official term he returned to his former 
employment. The Romans, having been unfortunate 
in war with the Aiqui, chose Cincinnatus dictator about 
the year 456 B.c. He gained a decisive victory, and 
then abdicated the dictatorship, which he had held only 
fifteen days. About the age of eighty he again reluc- 
tantly acted as dictator, on the occasion of the treason 
of Spurius Melius, who was promptly defeated and slain. 
Niebuhr is skeptical as to the cause of his poverty above 
assigned. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome;”’? Niesunr, “ History of Rome.” 

Cincius Alimentus, (Lucius.) See ALIMENTUS, 

Cin’e-as, [Gr. Kevéag,] a Thessalian orator and nego- 
tiator, studied rhetoric under Demosthenes, and was re- 
nowned for eloquence. He visited Epirus, and became 
a favourite minister of King Pyrrhus, with whom he 
held a well-known conversation respecting his ambitious 
projects. After Pyrrhus had gained a victory over the 
Romans (280 B.C.) he sent Cineas to Rome to negotiate 
an alliance with them; but his art was baffled by Appius 
Claudius. On his return he reported to Pyrrhus that 
the senate appeared to him like an assembly of kings. 
He was living in 278 B.c., after which he is not mentioned 
in history. ; 

See PLurarcn, “ Life of Pyrrhus.”’ 

Cinelli Calvoli, che-nel’lee k4l-vo/lee, (GIOVANNI) 
an Italian physician, born at Florence in 1625. Having 
free access to the library of the grand duke, he made 
researches in literary history, the results of which ap- 
peared in his “Biblioteca Volante,” (1678-82,) which 
consists of the titles of rare and fugitive works, with 
notes by the editor. Died in 1706. 

See CaGitarpbI, ‘ Vita di G. Cinelli Calvoli,’ 1736. 
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i-ne’si-as, [Kwvyoiac,] an Athenian dithyrambic poet, 
lived about 400 B.c. 

Cingaroli, chén-g4-ro’lee, (MARTINO,) an_ Italian 
painter, born at Verona in 1667, produced admirable 
landscapes with figures. Died in 1729. 

Cin-get’o-rix, a chief of the Treviri,noticed in Cesar’s 
“Commentaries,” (‘‘ Bello Gallico,” lib. v.) 

Cini, chee’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian writer 
of dramas, poems, etc., born at Florence about 1530. 

Cin/na, (C. Hetvius,) a Roman poet, was a com- 
panion and friend of Catullus, who admired his poetry. 
He. is supposed to be the Cinna favourably mentioned 
by Virgil in his ninth Eclogue. His chief work was an 
epic poem called “Smyrna,” of which only a few lines 
are extant. We are not informed what the subject of 
this poem was. On the day of the funeral of Julius 
Ceesar, (44 B.C.,) Cinna, though a friend of the dictator, 
was killed by a Roman mob which met him in the street 
and mistook him for L. Cornelius Cinna, an accomplice 
of Brutus, 

See Suetonius, ‘‘ De illustribus Grammaticis ;?? Appran, “ Bellum 
Civile ;? AuGust WEICHERT, ‘“‘Commentationes II. de C. H. Cinna 
Poeta,’’ 1822-23. 

Cinna, (Lucius CoRNELIUS,) a Roman demagogue 
of patrician rank, who, as the partisan of Marius, acted 
a prominent part in the civil war between the latter 
and Sulla. Having been elected consul (665 A.U.c.) in 
86 or 87 B.C., he attempted to reinstate Marius, who was 
in exile. A fight between the two parties resulted in 
the expulsion of Cinna from the city. While Sulla was 
absent in Asia, Cinna raised an army and besieged Rome 
in concert with Marius, who had just returned from A frica, 
Having become masters of the city, they massacred a 
large number of the opposite party. Cinna was again 
chosen consul with Marius, and was about to lead an 
army against Sulla returning from the Mithridatic war, 
when he was killed by his mutinous soldiers in 668 A.U.C., 
or 84 B.c. His daughter Cornelia became the wife of 
Julius Ceesar. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome;’”? PLutarcu, ‘‘ Pompey,” ‘* Ma- 
rius,”’ and ‘* Sylla.”’ 

Cinna, (L. CoRNELTIUS,) a son of the preceding, was 
a brother-in-law of the dictator Czesar, and a son-in-law 
of Pompey the Great. He was chosen pretor in 44 B.c., 
and was privy to the conspiracy against Cesar in that 
year. His son Cn. Cornelius Cinna was a partisan of 
Antony in his contest with Octavius, but was pardoned 
by the latter, and was chosen consul in 5 B.C. 

Cin’na-mus, written also Cinamus or Sinnamus, 
(JOANNES,) [Gr. “lodvvng Kivvapog or Zivvayoc; Fr. C1IN- 
NAME, se’nam/,] an able Byzantine historian and states- 
man, who flourished between 1140. and 1180. He was 
an imperial notary of Manuel Comnenus, whom he ac- 
companied in his military expeditions. As a historian 
he is considered to have surpassed all his contemporaries. 
His History (in Greek) comprises the reigns of Calo- 
Joannes and his successor, Manuel Comnenus, and the 
period from 1118 to 1176. It displays great political 
knowledge and considerable critical ability. 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greeca.”” 


Cino da Pistoia, chee’no da pés-to’y4, a noted Ital- 
ian jurist and poet, whose family name was SINIBALDI, 
was born at Pistoia in 1270. He published in 1314 a com- 
mentary on the Code, which had a great reputation, and 
afterwards professed civil law at Perugia and Florence. 
He wrote verses in praise of a lady named Selvaggia, 
and was reputed one of the best poets of his time. He 
was a friend of Dante. Died about 1326. 

See GinGuENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;’? S. Cramp, ‘‘ Me- 
moria della Vita di Cino da Pistoja,’’ 1808. 

Cing-Arbres or Cinquarbres, sAnk/4rbr’, (JEAN,) 
a French Orientalist, born at Aurillac. He translated 
some works of Avicenna into Latin, (2 vols., 1572,) and 
taught Hebrew in Paris. Died in 1587. 

Cing-Mars, de, deh sank’marss’,( HENRY Coiffier de 
Ruzé—kwA’fe-d’ deh rii’zd’,) MARQuIS, a French cour- 
tier, asonof Antoine, Marquis d’Effiat, (da’fe’a’,) born 
in 1620. He became a favourite of Louis XIII., and was 
made grand equerry of France at the age of nineteen. 
Richelieu, hoping to find in him a compliant instrument, 
favoured his promotion at first; but they soon became 
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rivals and enemies. On a charge of complicity in the 
treasonable designs of Gaston, the king’s brother, Cinq- 
Mars was executed in 1642. 

See ALFRED DE Vicny, “‘ Cing-Mars, ou une Conjuration,”’ 1826; 
CaprricuE, ‘Richelieu, Mazarin, la Fronde,”’ etc., 8 vols., 1836; 
“* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1820. 

Cinquarbres. See CINQ-ARBRES, 

Cintra, de, dd sén/tra, (GONGALO,) a Portuguese 
navigator, discovered the Bay of Cintra, on the coast of 
Africa. Died in 1445. 

Ciofano, cho-fa’no, (ERCOLE,) an Italian poet and 
critic, born at Sulmona, wrote admired “ Commentaries 
on the Works of Ovid,” (1575,) and other short works, 

Cionacci, cho-nat/chee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
writer, born at Florence in 1633; died in 1714. 

Cione, (ANDREA.) See ORCAGNA, 

Cipelli. See EGNazio. 

Cipierre, de, deh se’pe-air’, (PHILIBERT de Mar- 
silly—deh mar’se’ye’,) SEIGNEUR, a French general 
who served in the Catholic army in the civil war, (1562.) 
He was governor of the king’s son, who became Charles 
IX. De Thou represents him as an able general and a 
good man. Died in 1566. 

See De Tuou, “ Histoire Universelle.”’ 

Cipriani, che-pre-a’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a 
skilful Italian artist, born at Florence about 1730. He 
removed to London about 1755, after which he devoted 
himself principally to engraving. He was one of the 
first members of the Royal Academy of London. His 
paintings are not numerous. His designs, engraved 
partly by himself and partly by Bartolozzi, are admired 
for correctness and grace. Among his engravings are 
“The Death of Cleopatra,” after Cellini, and a “ De- 
scent from the Cross,” after Van Dyck. Died in 1785. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Cir’cge, [Kipx7,| a sorceress of the Greek mythology, 
celebrated for her skill in magic arts, was said to be a 
daughter of the Sun. She lived on the island A©za, and 
tempted voyagers with a beverage which transformed 
those who drank it into swine. (See the ‘“ Odyssey,” 
book x.) 

Circignano, chér-chén-ya’no, or Circignani, chér- 
chén-ya/nee, (NICCOLO,) a painter, born at Pomerance, 
in Tuscany, in 1516, was called 11 POMERANCIO. He 
painted some halls of the Vatican. His manner was 
grand, his design pure and correct. Died about 1590. 

His son, ANTONIO, was an able painter. He worked 
at Rome with his father. Died about 1620. 

Cirillo, che-rél’/lo, (DOMENICO,) an Italian physician 
and savant of great merit, born at Grugno in 1734. In 
his youth he accompanied Lady Walpole to England, 
and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. On his return to Italy he became professor of 
medicine and an eminent practitioner in Naples. He 
published an excellent work on botanical philosophy, 
““Fundamenta Botanica,” (1771,) which displays great 
knowledge of physiology; a Flora of the Kingdom 
of Naples, (Plantarum rariorum Regni Neapolitani,” 
1788-93,) and several other scientific and medical treat- 
ises. In 1799 he was chosen a legislator in the new 
Parthenopean republic; but the royalists recovered 
power, and he was put to death in the same year. The 
king offered him his life if he would beg for pardon; but 
this he refused, saying that he did not fear death. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Cirillo, (NiccoLd,) born in Naples in 1671, became 
professor of medicine in that city in 1706. He wrote a 
“Memoir on Earthquakes,” published in the London 
“Philosophical Transactions.” Died in 1734. 

Ciro, the Italian of Cyrus, which see. 

Ciro Ferri. See Frrrt, (C1Ro.) 

Ciruelo, the-roo-a’lo, (PEDRO,) a Spanish mathema- 
tician and writer, born in Aragon, was one of the pre- 
ceptors of Philip II. Died about 1550. 

Cisinge, de, deh se’z4nzh’, (JEAN,) commonly called, 
in Latin, JA’NUS PANNO/NIUS, a Latin poet, born in 
Hungary in 1434. At the age of twenty-six he was 
chosen Bishop of Fiinfkirchen. His poems have passed 
through many editions. Died in 1472. 

Cisner, tsis’ner, (NICHOLAS,) a German historian, born 
at Morbach in 1529. He became professor of law at 
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Heidelberg, and was afterwards councillor of the im- 
perial court at Spire for fourteen years. He wrote good 
Latin verses, and published historical works, among 
which is an edition of Krantz’s ‘“ History of Saxony.” 
Died in 1583. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Cisneros. See XIMENES, CARDINAL. 

Citois, se’twa’, [ Lat. Crro’stus, ](FRANGOIS,) a French 
medical writer, born at Poitiers in 1572; died in 1652. 

Citolini, che-to-lee’nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Seravalla about 1520. 

Citri de la Guette, se’tre’ deh 14 @ét, an author 
whose nationality is unknown, lived about 1680-1700. 
He published in Paris several esteemed works, viz., 
*Tistory of the Conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin,” 
(1679,) “History of the Two Triumvirates,” (1681,) and 
“History of the Conquest of Mexico,” translated from 
the Spanish, (1691.) 

Cittadella. See LoMBARDI, (ALFONSO.) 

Cittadella, chét-ta-del/l4, (GIOVANNI,) CounrT, an 
Italian historian, born at Padua in 1806. His principal 
work is a “ History of the Domination [of the family] of 
Carrara,” (‘Storia della Dominazione Carrarese,” 1842.) 

Cittadini, chét-ta-dee’nee, (CELSO,) one of the most 
learned Italian writers of his time, born in Rome in 1553, 
published a ‘Treatise on the Origin and Progress of 
our Language,” ‘Rime Platoniche del Celso Cittadini,” 
(‘‘ Platonic Rhymes,” etc.,) and other works. Diedin 1627, 

See ‘‘Vita di C. Cittadini,’”’ prefixed to his works by G. GiGLI, 
Rome, 1721. 

Cittadini, (Plerro FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Milan about 1615, and surnamed 11 MILANESE, 
was a pupil of Guido. After painting a few historical 
pieces, which gave promise of high excellence, he re- 
nounced that branch of art, and confined himself to easel- 
pictures of animals, flowers, fruit, ete. Died in 1681. 

See Lanzt, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Civa. See Siva. 

Civerchio, che-vér’ke-o0, (VINCENZO,) an Italian 
painter and engraver, called IL VECCHIO DI CREMA, (é] 
vek’ke-o dee kra’m4,) was born at Crema, and flourished 
about 1500-30. He worked mostly at Milan. 

See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Civiale, se’ve’al’, (JmAN,) a French physician, born 
at Thiézac (Cantal) in 1792. He distinguished himself 
by discoveries or improvements in the operation of li- 
thotrity, and published several works on that specialty, 
among which is a “Treatise on the Calculous Disease,” 
(“Traité de lAffection calculeuse,” 1838.) He was 
elected to the Institute in 1847. Died in June, 1867. 

Ci-vi’lis, (CLAUDIUS,) a chief of the Batavi, who served 
twenty-five years in the Roman army, and was converted 
into an enemy of Rome by the unjust execution of his 
brother, Julius Paulus, and the ill treatment of himself. 
His remarkable heroism and exploits are elaborately 
described by Tacitus, who devotes to the subject a large 
part of the last two books of his history. While Vitel- 
hus and Vespasian contended for the empire of Rome, 
some partisans of the latter persuaded Civilis to make a 
show of insurrection, in order to detain in Gaul the 
Roman army, which was mostly favourable to Vitellius. 
Having raised a large force, 69 A.D., he rebelled in 
earnest, was joined by many Germans and Gauls, gained 
several victories, and was hailed as the liberator of his 
country. Vespasian sent another army, under Cerealis, 
who, after defeating Civilis in battle, induced him, by a 
promised amnesty, to desist from hostilities, in 70 A.D. 
The history of Tacitus ends abruptly in the midst of a 
speech of Civilis, in his interview with Cerealis, on a 
bridge across the Vahalis or Nabalia. ‘There is,” says 
Motley, “‘more than a fanciful resemblance between 
Civilis and William the Silent,—two heroes of ancient 
German stock.” (‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. i.) 

See, also, ‘‘ Levensgeschiedenis van C. Civilis,”? the Hague, 1841; 
J. Marcuat, ‘‘ Notice sur l’ Insurrection de Civilis,”’ 1846. 

Civitali, che-ve-ta/lee, (MATTEO,) an eminent Italian 
sculptor, born at Lucca about 1435. He was a barber 
until he had attained the age of thirty, after which he 
became so skilful in art that his works were compared 
to those of Michael Angelo. He worked in Lucca and 
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Genoa, the cathedral of which contains several statues 
by hin. Died about 1500. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.” 

Civoli. See Cicour. j 

Claesson, kl&s’son, (ARNOLD,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Leyden in 1498; died in 1564. 

Clag’ett, (NicHoLAs,) D.D., an English divine, born 
in 1654, became Archdeacon of Sudbury in 1693. He 
published “Truth Defended,” in answer to Whiston, 
and other works. Died in 1726. 

Clagett, (WILLIAM,) D.D., born in 1646, wrote many 
theological works, chiefly controversial. Died in 1688. 

Clag’gett, (JouN THomAs,) born in Prince George 
county, Maryland, in 1742, became in 1792 the first 
Episcopalian bishop in that State. Died in 1818. 

Clai or Clay, kli, [Lat. CLa’jus,] (JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man poet and philologist, born at Herzberg, Saxony, 
about 1533. He was professor of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew in several colleges in Saxony and _ Silesia. 
Among his chief works are a “Grammar of the German 
Language,” the best that had then appeared, and “Al- 
kumistica,” (1586,) a poem against the alchemists, prized 
as a monument of early German poetry. Died in 1592. 

See GorTscHED, ‘‘Kritische Beitrage.”’ 

Claiborne, kla/burn, (WILLIAM C. C.,) an American 
statesman, born in Virginia, became Governor of Mis- 
sissippi Territory in 1801, and in 1803 Governor-General 
aud Intendant of Louisiana. Died in 1817, aged forty-two, 

pes “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
Vol, lv. 

Clairac, de, deh kla/rak’, (Louis ANDRE DE LA Ma- 
MIk£,) a French writer and engineer, born about 1690. 
He wrote a “ History of the Revolutions of Persia,” and 
a “Treatise on Fortification.” Died in 1750. 

Clairault. See CLAIRAUT. 

Clairaut or Clairault, klar’, (ALEXIS CLAUDE,) an 
eminent French geometer, born in Paris in 1713. About 
the age of ten he mastered L’H@6pital’s analysis of “ In- 
finitesimals,”’ (“ Infiniment Petits,”) and in his thirteenth 
year presented to the Academy of Sciences a Memoir 
on Four Remarkable Curves. In 1731 he produced his 
“Researches on Curves of Double Curvature.” Though 
under the regular age, he was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences in the same year. He assisted Maupertuis 
in measuring a degree of the meridian in Lapland in 
1735, and published in 1743 his ‘Theory of the Figure 
of the Earth.” His ‘Theory of the Moon derived from 
the Simple Principle of Attraction” (1750) is another of 
his titles to celebrity as the successor of Newton. He 
was the first who applied the theory of Newton to esti- 
mate the perturbing influence of planets on the motions 
of comets. Aided by Lalande and others in his immense 
calculations of the action of Jupiter and Saturn, he pre- 
dicted the return of Halley’s comet in 1759, and missed 
the exact time by about twenty-two days,—part of this 
error being caused by the action of Uranus, then un- 
known. For this grand demonstration he had prepared 
the formulas with the simplicity and clearness which 
characterize all his works. He published in 1760 a 
“Theory of the Motion of Comets.” In addition to the 
books which we have named, he published two admirable 
works, entitled “Elements of Geometry” and ‘‘ Elements 
of Algebra.” Died in 1765. 

See Qutrarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire;’’ ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle;’? ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Clairé, kla’ra’, (MARTIN,) a French poet, born in 
1612, wrote elegant Latin hymns. Died in 1690. 

Clairfait. See CLERFAYT. 

Clairfontaine, de, deh klar’fon’tan’, (PIERRE ANDRE 
Peloux—peh-loo’,) a French dramatist, born in Paris 
in 1727. He composed about 1750 the tragedy of “ Hec- 
tor,” the style of which is admired. Died in 1788. 

Clairon, kla’rén’, (Mademoiselle CLAIRE JOSEPHE 
Leyris de la Tude, la’re’ deh 14 tiid,) a famous French 
actress, born near Condé (Flanders) in 1723. She made 
her début at the Opera of Paris in 1743, and before the end 
of that year at the Comédie Frangaise, where her success 
was complete. She retired from the stage in 1765, and 
died in 1803, leaving a volume of “Memoirs,” (1799.) 


See LemonTEy, ‘‘ Notice sur Mlle. Clairon,”? 1823; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for September, 1853. 
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Clairval, klAar’val’, the assumed name of JEAN Bap- 
TIStE Guignard, (zhén bap’tést’ gén’yar’,) a popular 
French actor, born at Etampes in 1735. He performed 
in Paris from 1758 to 1792. Died in 1795. 

Clairville, klar’vél’, (Louis FRANGoIs NICOLAIR,) a 
French dramatist, born at Lyons in 1811. He has pro- 
duced a great number of successful farces, vaudevilles, 
etc., among which are “ Clarissa Harlowe,” (1846,) “The 
Bourgeois of Paris,” (1850,) and “The Side-Scenes ( Cou- 
lasses) of Life,” (1852.) 

Claissens, kld’/sén’, (ANTOINE,) a Flemish painter 
who lived about 1490, was a pupil of Quentin Matsys of 
Antwerp. He painted two pictures of the “ Judgment of 
Cambyses.” They were taken to the Museum of Paris 
in the reign of Napoleon I. 

Clajus, the Latin of CLat, which see. 

Clamenges, de, deh kl4’m6nzh’, or Clémangis, kla’- 
m6n‘zhéss’, (MATHIEU NICOLAS,) a French theologian, 
was born at Clamenges, near Chalons, about 1360. He 
was chosen rector of the University of Paris in 1393. 
Among his works (in Latin) is one “On the Corrupt 
State of the Church.” He wrote an elegant style, and 
had as high a reputation as any writer of that age. 
Died about 1440. 

See ADo-pHE Munrz, “N. de Clémangis; sa Vie et ses Ecrits,”’ 
1846; Cave, “‘Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Literaria Historia.”’ 

Clam-Martinitz or Clam-Martinicz, klim-m4k- 
tee/nitz, (KARL JOSEPH,) COUNT, an Austrian general, 
born at Prague in 1792. He accompanied Napoleon 
to Elba in 1814, and was called to take part in the Con- 
gress of Vienna, (1815.) About 1824 he was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to St. Petersburg. He became first 
aide-de-camp to the Austrian emperor in 1835, and 
field-marshaJ-lieutenant in 1837. Died in 1840. 

Clan/cy, (MICHAEL,) M.D., an Irish dramatist, wrote 
“The Sharpers,” (1737,) and other plays. Died about 1760. 

Clanricarde, klan/re-kard, (ULICK,) Margulis oF, 
and Earl of Saint Alban’s, born in London in 1604, 
was the chief of the noble family of Burgho or De Burgh. 
He was appointed governor of Galway in 1641. In the 
civil war he supported Charles I. and held a high com- 
mand in Ireland. He died about 1658, leaving “* Memoirs 
respecting the Rebellion in Ireland,” (1737.) 

Clap, (THOMAS,) a clergyman, born in Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1703. In 1739 he was elected president 
of Yale College, to which he rendered important ser- 
vices. Died in 1767. 

Claparede, kla’pa’rad’, Count, a French general, 
born at Gignac (Hérault) in 1774. He commanded a 
brigade at Austerlitz, (1805,) and at Jena, (1806.) About 
1808 he was madea general of division. He distinguished 
himself at Ebersberg, Essling, and Wagram, in 1809, and 
was wounded at the passage of the Berezina in 1812. 
He became inspector-general of infantry about 1816, and 
was raised to the peerage by Louis XVIII. Died in 1841 
or 1842. 

See DE Courcettes, “Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais;’ 
“Notice sur le Général Claparéde,”? 1843. 

Clapisson, kl&’pe’sdn’, (Louts,) a French composer 
of successful operas, was born at Naples in 1809. 

Clapp, (THEODORE,) an eloquent Unitarian minister, 
born in Easthampton, Massachusetts, in 1792, graduated 
at Yale College in 1814. In 1822 he became pastor of 
a church in New Orleans, where he preached about 
thirty-five years, during the prevalence of many fatal 
epidemics. He published, in 1858, “ Autobiographical 
Sketches.” Died in 1866. 

Clapp, (WILLIAM W.,) JR., an American journalist, 
born in Boston in 1826, succeeded his father in 1847 as 
editor of the Boston “Saturday Evening Gazette.” 

Clap’per-ton, (HuGHu,) CAPTAIN, a Scottish traveller 
and explorer of Africa, was born at Annan, Dumfries- 
shire, in 1788. He served some years in the British navy. 
In 1822, under the auspices of Lord Bathurst, he was 
associated with Dr. Oudney and Dixon Denham in an 
expedition to Timbuctoo. They arrived in February, 
1823, at Lake Tchad, where Clapperton parted from 
Denham and pursued his journey until he reached Sac- 
catoo. From that point he returned homeward by the 
same route, and arrived in England in 1825. (See DEN- 
HAM, Dixon.) In the same year he was raised to the 
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rank of captain, and renewed the perilous enterprise 
with a more numerous party, among whom was his 
faithful servant, Richard Lander. Approaching this time 
from the west, he penetrated the Bight of Benin to Sac- 
catoo in the spring of 1826. There he was detained 
about a year by the native prince; and he died of dys- 
entery near that town in April, 1827. An interesting 
journal of his second expedition was published in 1829. 
Denham and Clapperton made important contributions 
to the geography of Africa, though they failed in the 
chief object of their expedition,—to discover the course 
and termination of the Niger. 

See LANpER, “‘ Records of Captain Clapperton,”’ 1830; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Clarac, de, deh kl&@’rak’, (CHARLES OTHON FREDERIC 
Jean BArPristEe,) COUN’, a French antiquary and artist, 
born in Paris in 1777. After a visit to South America, 
from which he brought many designs, he was appointed 
keeper of the Museum of Antiques in the Louvre about 
1816. His most important work is called “Musée de 
Sculpture,” (1826-52,) in which a vast number of antique 
statues, etc. are reproduced by engravings. Died in 1847. 

See H&ricart ve J'Hury, “‘ Notice sur le Comte de Clarac,”’ 1848. 

Claramonte, de, di kl4-ré-mon/ta, (ANDRES,) a Span- 
ish dramatist, whose reputation was founded chiefly on 
a comedy called “The Brave Negro in Flanders,” (‘E] 
Negro valiente en Flandes.”) Died at Murcia in 1610. 

Clare, (JoHN,) an English peasant and poet, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1793, was a son of a poor labourer. 
A “Sonnet to the Setting Sun” (1818) was the first of 
his works that attracted public attention. He published 
in 1820 “ Poems descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery,” 
which have considerable merit. A small annuity was 
settled on him by subscription ; but he failed to support 
his increasing family, and fell into a state of despondency, 
followed by mental derangement. Died in 1864. 

See SAMUEL Sites, “‘ Brief Bingraphies ;”’ “ London Quarterly 
Review” for May, 1820. 

Clare, (JoHN HOo.tis,) EARL oF, a learned nobleman 
of the seventeenth century, was father-in-law of the 
famous Earl of Strafford. He wrote comments on 
Bacon’s “Essay on Empire,” and other works. 

Clarence, DUKE or. See WILLIAM IV. of England. 

Clar’en-don, (EDwarRD Hypr,) first EArt or, an 
eminent English historian and statesman, born at Dintcn, 
Wiltshire, in 1608, was the third son of Henry Hyde, of 
that place. After leaving Oxford University he studied 
law, under the direction of his uncle, Nicholas Hyde, 
who was afterwards chief justice. In 1632 he married 
Frances Aylesbury, by whom he had several children. 
In his youth he made it a rule to associate only with 
persons eminent for rank, fortune, or other advantages. 
He was elected to Parliament in the spring of 1640, 
and again to the Long Parliament, which met near the 
end of that year. During the first year of his political 
course he acted with the popular party in their efforts 
for reform, and in the impeachment of Strafford; but in 
the great crisis of 1642 he espoused with zeal the royalist 
cause. He soon became one of the confidential advisers 
of the king, who requested him, with two others, to con- 
duct his affairs in the House of Commons. He was the 
author of the able state papers issued by the king about 
the beginning of the civil war, (1642.) In 1643 he was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and privy coun- 
cillor. He was selected in 1645 as a counsellor to the 
Prince of Wales, whom he followed in his flight to Jersey 
in 1646. Remaining there when Prince Charles went 
to France, Hyde began his great work, the “ History of 
the Rebellion and Civil Wars.” After the execution of 
the king he received the title of lord chancellor, and was 
employed in the service of Charles II., and became his 
chief adviser while he was an exile in France, Holland, etc. 

At the restoration of 1660 Hyde became prime minis- 
ter of Charles II., Jord chancellor of England, and in 
1661 Earl of Clarendon. Soon after his promotion it 
was announced that his daughter, Anne Hyde, was rec- 
ognized as the wife of the king’s brother, the Duke of 
York. “For some time,” says Hume, “no minister was 
ever possessed of more absolute authority, and all the 
counsels which he gave the king tended equally to pro- 
mote the interest of prince and people.” In the opinion 
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of Macaulay, “the circumstance that he had long been 
an exile completely disqualified him for the supreme 
direction of affairs. . . . His virtues and vices alike con- 
tributed to his*ruin.” By opposing popery he lost the 
favour of Charles, and by various measures he ruined 
his popularity with the nation. He was deprived of the 
great seal in August, 1667, and was impeached by the 
Commons ; but before the case was decided he retired 
to France, and was doomed by act of Parliament, De- 
cember, 1767, to perpetual exile. After passing four 
years at Montpellier, he died at Rouen in December, 
1674, leaving his title to his son Henry, noticed below. 
Two of his granddaughters, Mary and Anne Stuart, be- 
came queens of England. His celebrated History was 
published in 1702. “ His majesty and eloquence,” says 
Horace Walpole, “his power of painting characters, his 
knowledge of the subject, rank him in the first class of 
writers: yet he has both great and little faults.” “ His 
style is prolix and redundant,” says Hume, “but it dis- 
covers imagination and sentiment, and it pleases us at 
the same time that we disapprove of it.” ‘He was 
wise,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1839, 
“neither for himself nor for his country. Belonging 
to the past rather than the future, he associated himself 
with causes which must fail and with parties whom he 
despised.” 

See ‘‘ Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon,’’ by himself, 1759; T. 
H. Lister, ‘‘ Life of Lord Clarendon,” 3 vols., 1838; MAcAULAy, 
“ History of England;”? Hume, ‘* History of England;’’ Georcr A. 
Exuis, “ Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of Edward 
Hyde,” etc. ; CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors ;” Foss, ‘‘ The 
Judges of England ;”’ ‘‘ Monk’s Contemporaries,”’ by Gu1zorT. 

Clarendon, (GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK VIL- 
LIERS,) fourth EARL oF, an eminent English statesman, 
the eldest son of the Hon. George Villiers, who was 
a younger son of the Earl of Clarendon, was born in 
January, 1800. He was minister plenipotentiary at the 
court of Madrid about five years, (1833-38.) In 1838 
he succeeded, by the death of his uncle, to the title of 
Ear], and in 1840 was appointed Jord privy seal in the 
Whig ministry. He married in 1839 a sister of the Earl 
of Verulam. He retired from office on the formation of 
a new ministry by Sir Robert Peel in 1841, and became 
president of the Board of Trade on the return of the 
Whigs to power in 1846. He was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland from May, 1847, until February, 1852. His 
administration of that country, then greatly agitated, 
displayed a union of moderation, energy, and prudence. 
In January, 1853, he accepted the office of secretary 
of foreign affairs in the ministry of Lord Aberdeen. He 
maintained his high reputation as a diplomatist in the 
negotiations which resulted in a coalition against Russia, 
and was retained in the foreign department when a new 
ministry was formed by Lord Palmerston in February, 
1855. He was the principal negotiator on the part of 
Great Britain at the Congress of Paris by which peace 
was concluded between the allies and Russia in 1856. 
Lord Clarendon resigned office with Palmerston on the 
defeat of the latter in 1858. Hesucceeded Earl Russell as 
secretary of foreign affairs, November 3, 1865. In conse- 
quence of the defeat of the Reform Bill, he resigned, with 
his colleagues, in June, 1866, and refused to take office 
in the coalition ministry which Lord Derby attempted 
to form. He was appointed secretary of foreign affairs by 
Mr. Gladstone in December, 1868. Died in 1870. 

Clarendon, (HENRY Hybsr,) second EARL oF, the 
eldest son of the historian, was born in 1638. After the 
banishment of his father, he opposed the court party. 
In 1685 his brother-in-law, James II., appointed him 
lord privy seal, and, a few months later, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. His brother, the Earl of Rochester, was 
then prime minister ; but because he refused to renounce 
his religion he was dismissed in 1687, and Clarendon, 
though a very obsequious courtier, was involved in his 
fall. ‘‘The dismission of the two brothers,” says Mac- 
aulay, “is a great epoch in the reign of James.” In 
December, 1688, he deserted James, and joined the 
party of the Prince of Orange. The next year he re- 
fused to take the oath to William IIJ., and in 1690, for 
complicity in a Jacobite plot, was confined in the Tower 
about six months. He died in 1709, leaving a son Henry, 
who was Lord Cornbury. In 1828 was published “ The 
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Clarendon Papers,” a work of great historical value, 
consisting of the correspondence of Henry Hyde with 
his brother, the Earl of Rochester. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” especially vols. ii, and 
iil, ; and ‘‘ Monk’s Contemporaries,”’ by Guizor. 

Claret de Fleurieu. See FLEURIEU. 

Clari, kla’ree, (GIAN CarLo Marta,) an Italian mu- 
sician and composer, born at Pisa in 1669. He com- 
posed vocal duets and trios, published in 1720. 

Clarici, kla/re-chee, (PAoLO BARLOLOMMEO,) an 
Italian botanist and priest, born at Ancona in 1664. He 
died at Padua in 1724, leaving unfinished works on his- 
tory and geography, and a valuable treatise on botany, 
entitled ‘ History and Culture of Plants which are most 
desirable for the Flowers,” etc., (1726.) 

Clar’idge, (RICHARD,) an eminent writer and minister 
cf the Society of Friends, born at Farmborough, Eng- 
land, in 1649. Having graduated at Oxford, he took 
orders, and became rector of Peopleton in 1673. In 
1697 he joined the Society of Friends, among whom he 
became an esteemed minister. He published several 
religious works, one of which was entitled “Gospel 
Light,” (“ Lux Evangelica.”) Died in 1723, 

See JosEpH Besse, ‘‘ Life of R. Claridge,’’ 1726. 

Clarisse, kla-ris’seh, (JAN,) a Dutch theologian, born 
in 1770; died in 1846. 

Cla’ri-us or Clario, kla’re-o, (IstpoRE,) a Jearned 
Italian, born near Brescia in 1495, was Bishop of Foligno. 
He distinguished himself by his talents and eloquence at 
the Council of Trent, (1546,) which followed his advice 
in recognizing the Vulgate version of Scripture as the 
most authentic. He published a revised edition of the 
Vulgate. Died in 1555. 

See Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;?? De Tou, “ Eloges.” 

Clark, (ABRAHAM,) an American patriot, born at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1726. He was elected 
in 1776 a delegate to the Continental Congress, in 
which he signed the Declaration of Independence. He 
was re-elected to Congress several times. Died in 1794. 

Clark, (ALVAN,) an American portrait-painter and 
mechanician, born in Ashfield, Massachusetts, in 1804. 
He distinguished himself as a fabricator of telescopes 
and achromatic object-glasses. 

Clark, (DAvis W.,) a Methodist minister, born on the 
island of Mount Desert, Maine, in 1812. He was elected 
editor of books at the “ Methodist Book Concern” in Cin- 
cinnatiin 1852. He wrote several works on theology, ete. 

Clark or Clarke, (GrorGE ROGERs,) an American 
general, born probably in Virginia about 1752. He took 
a British fort and garrison at Vincennes in 1779, and 
built Fort Jefferson, on the Mississippi River. In 1780 
he fought against Benedict Arnold in Virginia. He was 
raised to the rank of brigadier-general in 1781, and, after 
the end of the war, settled in Kentucky. He died in 
1808, or, as some Say, 1817. 


See ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. iv. 


Clark, (Sir JAMES,) a distinguished British physician, 
born at Cullen, Banffshire, in 1788. He was educated 
at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and London, practised eight 
years in Rome, between 1818 and 1826, and settled in 
London about 1828. In 1829 he published his valuable 
work “On the Sanative Influence of Climate,” which is 
perhaps the most philosophical treatise on that subject. 
He was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1832, 
and became physician to the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria in 1835. His ‘* Treatise on Pulmonary 
Consumption and Scrofulous Diseases” (1835) is highly 
commended. On the accession of Victoria, in 1837, he 
was appointed her physician-in-ordinary. He was made 
a baronet in 1838. Died in 1870. 

Clark, .(Joun.) See CLARKE. 

Clark, (JoHN,) a Scottish physician, born at Roxburgh 
in 1744. He was for some years surgeon in the service 
of the East India Company, and also practised at New- 
castle. He publisheda “Treatise on Fevers,” and other 
professional works. Died in 1805. 

Clark, (JOHN,) an English critic and scholar, was 
master of a grammar-school at Hull. He published an 
“Essay on Study,” and edited several Latin authors. 
Died in 1734. 


Clark, (JoNAs,) a patriotic clergyman, born at New- 

ton, Massachusetts, in 1730. He preached for many 
ears at Lexington, in that State. Died in 1805. 

Clark, (Lewis GayLorb,) an American writer, born 
at Otisco, New York, in 1810, He became in 1834 
editor of the “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” which he con- 
ducted many years with ability and success. He pub- 
lished, in 1852, ‘‘ Knick-Knacks from an Editor’s Table.” 

Clark, (SHELDON,) born at Oxford, Connecticut, in 
1785. He gave to Yale College a large sum of money, 
with directions that twenty thousand dollars should be 
applied to found a professorship of moral philosophy. 
Died in 1840. 

Clark, (WILLTAM,) an American general and explorer, 
born in Virginia in 1770, was a brother of George Rogers 
Clark. Captain M. Lewis and he were the leaders of an 
exploring expedition which by order of the government 
crossed the continent from Saint Louis to the mouth of 
the Columbia River in 1804. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general, and was Governor of Mis- 
souri Territory from 1813 to 1820, Died at Saint Louis 
in 1838. 

See ‘London Quarterly Review” for January, 1815. 

Clark, (WILLIAM TIERNEY,) F.R.S., an English civil 

engineer, born at Sion House, Somerset, in 1783. In 
1811 he became engineer of West Middlesex Water- 
works. He built a suspension bridge over the Thames 
at Hammersmith, finished about 1827. The principal 
monument of his skill is the suspension bridge across 
the Danube between Buda and Pesth, finished about 
1850. Died in 1852. 
Clark, (WiLLIs GAYLORD,) an American poet, born 
at Otisco, New York, in 1810, was a twin-brother of 
Lewis Gaylord, noticed above. He produced in 1833 
“The Spirit of Life,” his longest poem, and about that 
time became associate editor of the “Columbian Star.” 
He contributed to the “Knickerbocker Magazine” a 
series of amusing papers called “ Ollapodiana.” During 
the last years of his life he was editor and owner of the 
“‘ Philadelphia Gazette.” Died in 1841. 

See Griswoip’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.”’ 

Clarke, (ApAM,) LL.D., an eminent Methodist min- 
ister, particularly distinguished as a biblical commen- 
tator, was born near Londonderry, Ireland, in 1762. He 
was educated in the principles of the Methodists, and, by 
the favour of John Wesley, was admitted into a school at 
Kingswood, near Bristol. In 1782 he became an itinerant 
preacher, and for more than twenty years he continued 
to preach with acceptance in various parts of England. 
About 1805 he settled in London, and began his princi- 
pal work, a ‘Commentary on the Holy Bible,” which was 
published between 1810 and 1826, and is a wonderful 
monument of his learning and industry. Some persons, 
however, think that he is too fond of innovations, and 
that many of his comments are exceptionable. He-was 
the author of other esteemed works, among which are a 
“ Bibliographical Dictionary,” (1802,) ‘The Succession 
of Sacred Literature,” (1807,) ‘‘ Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family,” and ‘The Eucharist.” He had been from child- 
hood eager in the pursuit of knowledge, and had acquired 
extensive Oriental learning, although he never had the 
advantage of a systematic or collegiate education. Died 
of cholera in London in 1832. 

See J. B. Crarkg, “ Religious and Literary Life of Adam Clarke,’ 
1833; James Everett, ‘‘Adam Clarke Portrayed,” 3 vols., 1850. 

Clarke, (ALURED,) an English clergyman, born in 
1696, was Dean of Exeter.. Died about 1740, ; 

Clarke, (Sir ArrHuR,) an English or Irish medical 
writer and philanthropist, born in 1773. He wrote an 
“Essay on Bathing,” ‘‘ Diseases of the Skin,” and other 
works. He founded a hospital in Dublin. Died in 1857. 

Clarke, (Epwarp,) an English clergyman, born in 
1730, became rector of Pepperharrow in 1758. Having 
visited Spain as chaplain to an embassy, he published 
“Letters concerning the Spanish Nation,” (1765,) which 
treat of antiquities and literature. Died in 1786. 

Clarke, (EpwARD Daniet,) LL.D., a distinguished 
English traveller, son of the preceding, was born at Wil- 
lingdon, in Sussex, in 1769. In 1790 he became tutor to 
a nephew of the Duke of Dorset, with whom he made 
the tour of Great Britain. As companion to Lord Ber- 
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wick, he visited France, Switzerland, and Italy in 1792. 
About 1798 he was elected a Fellow of Jesus College, at 
Cambridge. In 1799, in company with Mr. Cripps, he 
started on the extensive tour by the description of which 
he has acquired such merited and durable celebrity. 
They were absent more than three years, during which 
they traversed Northern Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, ete. He published 
in 1810 the first volume of his “Travels in Various 
Parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa,” (6 vols.,) one of the 
most delightful and popular books of travel that have 
ever appeared. In 1808 Cambridge University founded 
for him a professorship of mineralogy, in which he was 
well versed, and on which he published a treatise, “The 
Mineral Kingdom.” Having taken orders, he obtained 
the living of Yeldham about 1810. Died in 1822. 

See Wittram Ovter, “Life and Remains of Edward Daniel 
Clarke,’’ London, 1824; “London Quarterly Review” for August, 
1810, and March, 1813; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for August, 1810, and 
June, 1826. 


Clarke, (EL1jAn,) an American general, born in North 
Carolina. He served in the Revolutionary war. Died 
about 1800. 

Clarke, (GrorGE RocrErs.) See CLARK. 

Clarke, kl@rxk, (HENRI JACQUES GUILLAUME,) Duc 
de Feltre, (féltr,) an able French general and minister 
of state, was born at Landrecies in 1765. As lieutenant- 
colonel he served in the campaign of 1792, and had be- 
come general of brigade, when the Convention in 1793 
deprived him of his command on account of his being a 
noble. In 1794, by the influence of Carnot, he was placed 
at the head of the topographical bureau in the ministry 
of war. For his important services in this office he was 
made general of division in 1795. The next year the 
Directory, alarmed at the success of Bonaparte in Italy, 
sent Clarke to negotiate with Austria, and to oversee 
or control the victorious general, who soon won him 
over to his interest. About 1804 Bonaparte appointed 
him councillor of state, and employed him in his cabinet 
as secretary. On the capture of Vienna by the French, 
(1805,) he was appointed governor of that city and of 
several Austrian provinces, which he ruled with probity 
and moderation. In 1806-07 he was governor of Berlin. 
From 1807 to 1814 he performed the functions of minister 
of war with such success that he received the title of 
Duc de Feltre in 1809. Having concurred in the depo- 
sition of Napoleon in 1814, he was created a peer by 
Louis XVIII., whom he served as minister of war in 
1815 and 1816, and who made him a marshal of France. 
Died in 1818. 


See “ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Clarke, (HENrRy,) an English mathematician, born at 
Salford, near Manchester, in 1745. After he had lec- 
tured on mathematics and natural philosophy at Man- 
chester, he was chosen professor in the Royal Military 
College at Marlow about 1802. He published ‘The 
Summation of Series,” ‘Practical Perspective,” and 
other works, Died in 1818. 

Clarke, (Hinry Hypg,) an English philologist and 
writer, born in London in 1815, became a civil engineer. 
He published in 1855 a “ New Dictionary of the English 
Tongue,” which is very complete. He has written va- 
rious scientific works. 

Clarke, (JAMES FREEMAN,) an American writer and 
Unitarian minister, born in 1810. He has preached for 
many years in Boston, and has distinguished himself as 
an opponent of slavery. Among his works are ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness,” (1852,) and “The 
Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” (1854,) also several poems. 

Clarke, (JAmrEs Sranirr,) an English writer, a brother 
of Edward D. Clarke, noticed above. He attended Lord 
Nelson as chaplain at Trafalgar, and was afterwards do- 
mestic chaplain of George [V., and canon of Windsor. 
He published “The Progress of Maritime Discovery,” 
“The Life of James II.,” and other works. He assisted 
Dr. McArthur in a “Life of Lord Nelson.” Died in 
1834. 

Clarke, (JErEMIAH,) an English composer of church- 
music, He became organist of Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
a few years before 1700. 
the Harpsichord,” and composed the admired anthems 
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“J will love thee,” and “ Bow down thine ear.” Having 
been unfortunate in love, he killed himself in 1707. 

Clarke, (JoHN.) See CLARK, (JOHN.) 

Clarke, (JouN,) one of the founders of Rhode Island, 
was born in England. He emigrated to Rhode Island 
about 1638, and founded at Newport a Baptist church, 
of which he was pastor. In 1651 he was sent to Eng- 
land with Roger Williams as an agent of the colony, for 
which he procured a new charter. Died in 1676. 

Clarke, (JoHN,) a Scottish engraver of portraits, 
born about 1650, worked in Edinburgh. Died in 1721. 

Clarke, (JoHNn,) D.D., an English divine, born at 
Norwich, was a brother of Dr. Samuel Clarke, (born in 
1675.) He became chaplain-in-ordinary to the king, and 
finally Dean of Sarum. He published ‘‘Sermons at the 
Boyle Lecture,” and translated into English Rohault’s 
Physics” and Grotius on the “’fruth of the Christian 
Religion.” Died in 1759. 

Clarke, (JoHN,) an American officer, a son of Elijah, 
noticed above, was born in 1766. He served in the 
Revolutionary war, and became Governor of Georgia 
after 1816. Died in 1832. 

Clarke, (MACDoNALD,) an American writer, known 
for many years in New York as “the Mad Poet,” was born 
in 1798. He published in 1820 his “ Review of the Eve 
of Eternity, and other Poems,” which was followed by 
“The Elixir of Moonshine: a Collection of Prose and 
Poetry, by the Mad Poet,” in 1822. Died in 1842. 

Clarke, (Mary CowbeEn,) an English authoress, born 
in London in 1809, was a daughter of Vincent Novello, 
the composer. She was married in 1828 to Charles 
Cowden Clarke, the associate of Lamb, Keats, Shelley, 
etc., and soon after began “The Complete Concordance 
to Shakspeare,” (1846.) This work, on which she spent 
the labour of sixteen years, was very successful. She also 
published “ World-Noted Women,” New York, 1858. 

Ciarke, (RicHArD,) an Episcopalian divine, born in 
England, became rector of Saint Philip’s, Charleston, 
South Carolina, about 1750. He wrote several theolo- 
gical works. 

Clarke, (SAMUEL,) an English theological writer, born 
at Woolston in 1599. He preached successively at War- 
wick, Alcester, and in London. In 1662 he was ejected 
for nonconformity, and thenceforward ceased to appear 
in the pulpit. He published a “ Mirror for Saints and 
Sinners,” (1645,) a ‘General Martyrology,” (1651,) and 
“Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons,” (1683,) which are 
considered valuable works. Died in 1682. 

Clarke, (SAMUEL,) an English scholar and Oriental- 
ist, was born at Brackley in 1623. About 1655 he was 
master of a boarding-school at Islington, and at the same 
time assisted Walton in his “ Polyglot Bible.” He pub- 
lished “ Various Readings and Notes on the Chaldaic 
Paraphrase,” and other works. Died in 1669. 

Clarke, (SAMUEL,) an English divine, son of Samuel, 
(1599-1682,) born in 1626, was a Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. He expended the labour of many 
years on “Annotations on the Scriptures,” (1690,) a 
work which has been recommended by Owen, Baxter, 
Howe, and Calamy. Died about 1700. 

Clarke, (Dr. SAMUEL,) a celebrated English philoso- 
pher, metaphysician, and divine, born at Norwich in 
October, 1675, was the son of Edward Clarke, alderman 
of that city. In 1691 he entered Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he made great progress in mathematics, 
and about the age of twenty-one, by an ingenious strata- 
gem, substituted the Newtonian for the Cartesian phi- 
losophy. He effected this change by producing a more 
classical Latin version of Rohault’s ‘‘ Physics,” (the text- 
book used at Cambridge,) with notes that virtually re- 
futed the text. Having diligently studied theology and 
the ancient languages, and been ordained, he became 
chaplain to More, Bishop of Norwich, in 1698. The next 
year he published three essays on Confirmation, Baptism, 
and Repentance, which were followed by his “ Paraphrase 
on the Four Gospels,” (1701.) About this time he be- 
came rector of Drayton. In 170§ appeared his celebrated 
“Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God,” 
consisting of eight sermons preached at the Boyle: Lec- 
ture, Oxford, and designed as a confutation of Hobbes 
and Spinoza by the argument @ priori. The merit of 
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this performance is variously estimated by orthodox 
divines ; and Pope thus alludes to it in the “*Dunciad :” 
““We nobly take the high priori road, 
And reason downward till we doubt of God.” 

He translated Newton’s “Optics” into Latin in 1706. 
Through the patronage of Bishop More, he became, about 
1709, rector of Saint James’s, London, and chaplain to 
Queen Anne. In 1712 he produced a good edition of 
Ceesar’s “ Commentaries,” and ‘* The Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” which occasioned a long controversy and 
exposed him to the charge of Arianism. He wrote in 
defence of the Newtonian philosophy against Leibnitz, 
with whom he hada discussion on Philosophical Liberty 
and Necessity. In 1724 he was chosen master of Wigs- 
ton Hospital, and published a volume of sermons. He 
contributed mathematical treatises to the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” in 1728, and published in 1729 an edition 
of Homer, with a Latin version and notes, which long 
enjoyed a high reputation, and is still used by students of 
Homer. He died in May, 1729. 

Addison calls Dr. Clarke ‘one of the most accurate, 
learned, and judicious writers this age has produced.” 
Voltaire regarded him as a mere reasoning-machine, (27 
moulin & ratsonnement.) ‘With a mind,” says Dugald 
Stewart, “ far inferior to that of Locke in comprehensive- 
ness, originality, and fertility of invention, he was never- 
theless the more wary and skilful disputant of the two.” 

See Hoan ty, ‘‘ Life of S. Clarke ;?? WiLLtrAm WuisTon, “ His- 
torical Memoirs of Samuel Clarke,’? 1748; D. Srewart, “‘ Prelimi 
nary Dissertation” in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Clarke, (SAMUEL,) D.D., a grandson of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke of Norwich, was pastor to a congregation of dis- 
senters at Saint Alban’s. He published a ‘‘ Collection 
of the Promises of Scripture under their Proper Heads.” 
Died in 1769. 

Clarke, (SARAH J.) See LIPPINCOTT. 

Clarke, (WILLIAM,) an English priest and antiquary, 
born in Shropshire in 1696. He became rector of Bux- 
ted in 1724, and prebendary of Chichester in 1738. He 
published “The Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and 
English Coins.” Diedin 1771. EDWARD CLARKE, author 
of ‘t Letters on the Spanish Nation,” was his son. 

Clark’/son, (DAvID,) an eminent nonconformist di- 
vine, born at Bradford, Kngland, in 1622. He was ejected 
from the living of Mortlake in 1662, and succeeded Dr. 
Owen in 1683. Baxter calls him ‘‘a divine of extraor- 
dinary worth.” He published sermons and other theo- 
logical treatises. Died in 1686. 

Clarkson, (THoMAS,) an English philanthropist, 
whose name is memorably identified with the abolition 
of the slave-trade, was born at Wisbeach, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1760. He gained the first prize for a Latin dis- 
sertation in Saint John’s College, Cambridge, in 1784. 
In the next year his interest was first excited in the 
question of slavery, when the vice-chancellor announced 
that the senior bachelors would compete for the prize 
by Latin essays on this subject: “Is involuntary ser- 
vitude justifiable?” He composed an essay, which vas 
successful; and he was so deeply impressed with the 
iniquity and miseries of the slave-trade that he con- 


tinued to meditate on and investigate the subject, until, | 


from a sense of duty, he resolved to devote himself en- 
tirely to the cause of the slaves. His essay led him into 
communion with William Dillwyn, George Harrison, 
and a few other ‘ Friends” of London, who as early as 
1783 had formed themselves into an anti-slavery com- 
mittee. The Society of Friends had been the earliest 
pioneers in this reform, having in 1760 refused the privi- 
leges of fellowship to all who took part in the “ guilty 
traffic.” Clarkson collected and diffused information on 
the subject with unwearied zeal and diligence, and never 
quailed before the violence and threats of those whom 
self-interest made his enemies. He found a powerful 
coadjutor in Wilberforce, who in May, 1789, made an 
eloquent speech in the House of Commons against the 
traffic. In 1790 he spent several months in Paris, where 
he conferred with Mirabeau, who asked and received 
from him ample assistance in composing a speech on 
the subject. The immense efforts of Clarkson and his 
friends were often defeated in Parliament; and the tri- 
umph of the cause was reserved to the ministry of Fox, 


In March, 1807, the “ Magna Charta of Africa was com 
pleted.” In 1808 he published * The History of the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade,” (2 vols.) He was chosen 
in 1823 vice-president of the Anti-Slavery Society, just 
formed, and lived to witness the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies in 1838. He was the author of a 
‘“* Portraiture of Quakerism,” and of ‘Memoirs of the 
Life of William Penn,” (1813.) Died in 1846. 

See THomas Taytor, “ Life of T. Clarkson ;” ‘‘’Thomas Clark- 
son: a Monograph,”’ by JAMEs E_mgs, London, 1854. 

Clarus, kla/ris, (JOHANN CHRISrIAN AUGUST,) a 
German physician, born at Buch-am-Forst, in Franconia, 
in 1775. He was professor of medicine at the University 
of Leipsic for nearly forty years, beginning in1810. He 
published ‘ Views on the Progress of the Cholera,” 
(1831,) and other works. 

Cla’son, (IsAAc,) an American poet and actor, born 
in New York in 1789. He produced a continuation of 
Byron’s “ Don Juan,” (1825,) and a collection of poems, 
entitled ‘‘ Horace in New York,” (1826.) He committed 
suicide in London in 1834. 

See GRISWOLD, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.”’ 

Clauberg, kléw’bérG, (JOHANN,) a Cartesian philo- 
sopher, born at Solingen, in Westphalia, in 1622, He 
taught at Herborn and Duisburg. He was one of the 
most profound disciples of Descartes. His works were 
published under the title of ‘Opera Philosophica,” (2 
vols., 1691.) Died in 1665. 

See Moruor, “ Polyhistor Literarius.”’ 

Claude, the French of CLAupDrUS, which see. 

Claude, kidd, (JEAN,) an eminent French Protestant 
minister, born at La Sauvetat, near Agen, in 1619. He 
preached at Nimes and Montauban, and in 1666 became 
pastor of Charenton, near Paris. His eloquence and 
wisdom rendered him one of the most influential leaders 
of the Protestant cause in France. He had several dis- 
putes with Bossuet and Arnauld on theology. When 
the edict of Nantes was revoked, (1685,) he retired to 
the Hague, where he died in 1687. ‘“ Bossuet,” says 
Hallam, “was the acknowledged champion of the Roman 
Church in France ; Claude was in equal pre-eminence 
on the other side.” He was the author of a ‘‘ Defence 


? 


.of the Reformation,” (1673,) and many other works. 


See Aset RopotpHE DE Laperizsg, ‘‘Abrégé de Ja Vie de M. 
Claude,” 1687; Bayue, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Nic#- 
RON, ‘“‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Claude, (JEAN JACQUES,) a grandson of the preceding, 
was born at the Hague in 1684. He became pastor of 
the French church in London in 1710, and died in 1712. 

Claude de France, klod deh frénss, the daughter 
of Louis XII, was born at Romorantin in 1499. She 
was married to Francis I. in 1514. Historians praise 
her eminent virtues. Died in 1524. 

Claude de Turin. See CLAuDIUS OF TURIN. 

Claude Lorrain,* klaud (or kl6d) lor-ran’, [Fr. pron. 
kldd lo’raN’,| the prince of landscape-painters, was born 
at the Chateau de Chamagne, in Lorraine, in 1600. His 
proper name was Claude Gelée, (zheh-la’.) He went 
to Rome in early youth, and studied under G. Waals at 
Naples about two years. He then became a pupil of 
Agostino Tassi, a landscape-painter of Rome. There 
is a doubtful tradition that he served Tassi as cook, 
also that he was originally an apprentice to a pastry- 
cook. He observed with constant attention the Italian 
scenery, and the phenomena of nature as modified by 
the ever-changing hours and seasons. After a tour of 
two years in France and Germany, he returned to Rome 
in 1627, was patronized by Urban VIITI., and rose rapidly 
to pre-eminence in his department of art. His works are 
not exact transcripts of real nature, but combinations 
of picturesque scenes, selected with taste and idealized 
with inimitable art. ‘‘ Every period of the day, with all 
its elemental vicissitudes, has been successfully embodied 
by his magic pencil.” His colouring is rich, delicate, and 
harmonious. His aerial perspective has probably never 


* The last part of this name is often incorrectly written Lorraine. 
It should be remembered that it is an a@ective, agreeing with Claude, 
in the masculine gender, which is always without the final e. The 
whole name signifies ‘‘ Claude the Lorrainer.”” In case we should 
say Claude of Lorraine, it should then be written with the e, as refer- 
ence is made to the province of Lorraine, which is feminine. 
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been equalled. Among his master-pieces are “Esther 
and Ahasuerus,” “A Seaport at Sunset,” and ‘The 
Embarkation of Saint Ursula.” Died in Rome in 1682. 

In respect to the merit of Claude, Ruskin, the “ Magnus 
Apollo” of art and prince of parodox, dissents from the 
great majority of critics. ‘Claude’s capacities,” says he, 
“were of the most limited kind; but he had tenderness 
of perception and sincerity of purpose, and he effected 
a revolution in art. This revolution consisted mainly 
in setting the sun in heaven. Till his time, no one had 
seriously thought of painting the sun but conventionally. 
» . . Claude made the sun his subject, and painted the 
effects of misty shadows cast by his rays over the land- 
scape, and other delicate aerial transitions, as no one 
had ever done before, and, in some respects, as no one 
has done in oil-colour since. There was a certain fool- 
ish elegance in his work; but it resembled nothing that 
ever existed in the world.” Reynolds used to say that 
“there would be another Raphael before there was an- 
other Claude.” 

See Ruskin, “ Modern Painters;’? Bryan, ‘‘Dictionary of 
Painters ;’’ Dussieux, “ Les Artistes Francais a l’Etranger.” 

Clauder, kléw’der, (GABRIEL,) a German medical 
writer, born at Altenburg in 1633; died in 1691. 

Clau’di-a Gens, a patrician house of Rome, which 
produced many dictators, consuls, censors, etc., and 
from which the emperors Tiberius and Claudius were 
descended. The surnames of the patrician Claudii were 
Czecus, Crassus, Pulcher, Sabinus, etc. They were dis- 
tinguished for their pride and despotic character. 

Clau’di-an, [It. CLAupIANo, kléw-de-4/no; Fr. 
CLAUDIEN, kl0’de-4n’,] (CLAUDIUS CLAUDIANUS,) a dis- 
tinguished Latin epic poet, born at Alexandria about 365 
A.D. He became a resident of Rome, and a favourite of 
Stilicho, who was regent during the minority of Arcadius 
and Honorius. He acquired by his poems such celebrity 
that a statue was erected to him in the Forum of Trajan 
by the emperor and the senate. His principal works 
are “The Rape of Proserpine,” a ‘ Eulogy of Stilicho,” 
(“De Laudibus Stilichonis,”) “The War against the 
Getz,” (“ De Bello Getico,’’) and satires against Eutro- 
pius and Rufinus. Some portions of these have been 
lost. He has a rich imagination, a picturesque style, 
and harmonious versification. In his religious opinions 
he appears to have been a pagan. The date of his death 
is unknown; but he was living in 408 A.D. Heis regarded 
as the last of the Latin classic poets. 

See T. Mazzo, ‘‘ Vita di Claudiano,”’ 1668 ; Grspon, ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’? chap. xxx. ; ErscH und GRUBER, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,’’ and the prefatory remarks in J. M. 
GESNER’S edition of Claudian’s Works, 1759. 

Claudiano. See CLAUDIAN. 

Claudien. See CLAUDIAN. 

Claudini, kl6w-dee’nee, or Chiodini, ke-o-dee’nee, 
(GIULIO CESARE,) an Italian physician, born at Bologna, 
won a high reputation by his writings, among which are 
“Crises and Critical Days,” (1612,) and ‘‘ Rational Prac- 
tice,” (“‘ Empirica rationalis,” 1653.) Died in 1618. 

Clau/di-us, [Fr. CLAUDE, kl6d,]| or, more fully, Tibe- 
rius Claudius Drusus Nero, fourth Emperor of 
Rome, born at Lyons in Io B.c., was the son of Drusus 
Nero by Antonia Minor, (who was a daughter of Mark 
Antony,) and was a nephew of the emperor Tiberius. 
Being feeble in mind and body, he took no part in pub- 
lic affairs during the reign of Tiberius. Caligula, who 
was his nephew, gave him the office of consul in 37 
A.D. On the death of Caligula, in 41, Claudius was pro- 
claimed emperor by the mutinous soldiers ; and the sen- 
ate, though they preferred a republic, acquiesced in the 
choice of the army. His accession, as usual, was sig- 
nalized by acts of justice and clemency. He recalled 
exiles, diminished taxes, and built an aqueduct in Rome. 
The principal military event of his reign was his success- 
ful invasion of Britain in person. His wife, the infamous 
Messalina, acquired an ascendency over him, and caused 
senators and other innocent persons to be put to death. 
After she became so shameless as to marry Caius Silius, 
she was executed, by the order or permission of Clau- 
dius. He afterwards married his niece, Agrippina the 
Younger, who by a former husband had a son, L. Do- 
mitius. Having persuaded him to adopt this son, she 
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poisoned Claudius in 54 A.D., when her son, assuming 
the name of Nero, became emperor. 

See Surrontus, ‘‘Claudius;”’ Tacitus, ‘Annales ;”? Dion Cas- 
stus, “‘ History.” 

Claudius, (Aprius,) surnamed Crassus, a Roman 
decemvir of patrician rank, was elected consul in 451 
B.C., soon after which he became one of the decemviri. 
He was notorious for his nefarious attempt to enslave and 
dishonour Virginia, who was rescued from his power by a 
tragical death. (See VIRGINIA.) Appius was imprisoned, 
and, according to Livy, committed suicide. 

Claudius, (Marcus AURELIUS,) surnamed GorH’I- 
cus, an emperor of Rome, was born in Illyricum in 214 
A.D. After having a high command under Valerian, he 
was proclaimed emperor by the army at the death of 
Gallienus, in 268. The senate confirmed this choice. 
The same year he defeated the rebel Aureolus in battle. 
In 269 he gained a decisive victory over the Goths or 
Scythians near Nissa, in Servia, and assumed the name of 
Goruicus. He died of an epidemic disease at Sirmium 
in 270, leaving a good reputation for virtue and talents. 
His brother, Quintilius, was proposed as his successor ; 
but the army preferred Aurelian. 

See TREBELLIUS PoLtio, “‘ Claudius,’’ in the ‘‘ Historia Augusta ;”’ 
TILt_EMontT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Claudius, kl6w/’de-us, (MAYTTHIAS,) surnamed ASMus, 
and tHE MESSENGER OF WANDSBECK, a popular German 
poet and prose writer, born at Rheinfeld, near Lubeck, 
in 1743. He was appointed controller (revisor) of the 
Bank of Altona in 1778, and resided mostly at Wands- 
beck. His works consist of essays, fables, epigrams, 
humorous and serious poems, etc. He was the author 
of the famous “ Rhine- Wine Song,” (‘ Rheinweinled.’’) 
Died at Hamburg in 1815. 

See LonGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;’? HENNINGs, ‘‘ Asmus; Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Literatur,”’ etc., 1798. 

Clau’di-us or Turin [Lat. CLau’pi1us TAuURI/NUS ; 
Fr. CLAUDE DE TuRIN, klod deh tii’ran’] was born 
in Spain towards the close of the eighth century. He 
became the chaplain of Louis le Debonnaire, who ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Turin. He was very zealous in 
his efforts to reform the abuses which had gradually crept 
into the Church, and vehemently opposed the worship of 
images and of the cross; in consequence of which he has 
been styled “the Protestant of the ninth century.” He 
was a man of great learning, and wrote commentaries on 
various portions of Scripture. He was publicly charged 
with heresy; but his death, which occurred about $40, 
saved him, probably, from a determined persecution. 

See Honacson, “‘ Reformers and Martyrs before and after Luther,” 
Philadelphia, 1867; NEANpER, ‘‘ Church History.” 

Claudius Albinus. See ALBINUS. 

Clau’dius Cee’cus, (see’/kus,) (APPIUS,) a Roman 
patrician, who was censor from 312 to 308 B.c. During 
this period he constructed the Appian Way from Rome 
to Capua. He was afterwards consul, and zzferrex, (or 
regent,) and became blind, as his surname indicates. 
He wrote a poem, and a legal work in prose. 

Claudius Civilis. See Crvitis. 

Claudius Claudianus. See CLAUDIAN. 

Claudius Herodes. See HERODEs, (ATTICUS.) 

Claudius Marius Victor. See Vicror. 

Claud/i-us Pul’eher, (Aprius,) a son of Publius 
Claudius Pulcher, was chosen preetor in 215 B.c., and in 
the next year was legate under Marcellus in Sicily. He 
was elected consul in 212, and commanded an army in 
the second Punic war. He was killed in a battle with 
Hannibal at Capua about 210 B.c, 

Claudius Pulcher, (Appius,) a brother of the Clodius 
killed by Milo, was preetor in 57 B.c. and consul in 53, after 
which he misgoverned Cilicia about two years. On his 
return he was prosecuted by Dolabella, but was acquitted 
by the influence of Pompey and Hortensius. He became 
censor in the year 50, and in the exercise of that office ex- 
pelled Sallust and others from the senate. Having taken 
the side of Pompey against Czesar, he obtained command 
in Greece, where he died about 48 B.c. 

Claudius Pulcher, (PuBuius,) a Roman general, son 
of Appius Claudius Czcus, noticed above, was distin- 
guished for his insolence and pride. He was elected 
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consul in 249 B.C., during the first Punic war. He took 
command of the fleet, and, though the auspices were 
unfavourable, attacked the Carthaginians, who gained a 
decisive victory. Soon after this event he was deprived 
of office and disgraced. 

Claudius Taurinus. See CLaupius or Turin. 

Claugh’ton, (Rev. THomas LrGH,) an English clas- 
sical scholar, born about 1808. He was professor of 
poetry at Oxford from 1852 to 1857. 

Clausade, de, deh kl0’z4d’, (GEORGE JACQUES AME- 
DEE,) a French lawyer and writer, born in 1809. Among 
his works is a “‘ Voyage to Stockholm.” Died in 1847. 

Clausberg, kléws’bérc, (CHRISTLIEB,) a German 
mathematician, born in 1689, was preceptor of the prince- 
royal at Copenhagen, and published a “Treatise on the 
Law of Commerce,” and an excellent ‘‘ Demonstrative 
Arithmetic,” (1732.) Died in 1751. 

Clausel, kld’zél’, (BERTRAND,) CouN’T, a French 
marshal, born at Mirepoix (Ariége) in 1772. He be- 
came general of brigade in 1799, and general of division 
about 1804. He served with distinction in Austria in 
1809, and commanded with éc/at at Salamanca (where 
he was severely wounded) in 1812. Having fought for 
Napoleon during the Hundred Days, he was forced to 
fly for his life, and went to the United States in 1815. 
He returned to France in 1820, obtained command of 
the army in Africa in 1830, received a marshal’s baton 
in 1831, and became Governor-General of Algeria in 1835. 
For his ill success in an expedition against Constantine, 
he was recalled in 1837. Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Clausel de Coussergues, kl0’zél’ deh koo’sirg’, 
(JEAN CLAUDE,) a French politician, noted for intoler- 
ance, was born in Aveyron in 1759. He emigrated about 
1790, and returned about 1800. After the restoration he 
became an ultra-royalist, and was chosen a judge of the 
court of cassation in 1815.. Died in 1846. 

Clausen, kléw’zen, (HENRIK GEoRG,) an eminent 
Danish preacher, born in Sleswick in 1759. He became 
pastor of a church of Copenhagen in 1797, and con- 
tinued to preach there about forty years. Died in 1840. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 

Clausen, (HENRIK NIcoLat,) a Danish theologian and 
statesman of great ability and influence, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Maribo, on the island of Laaland, in 
1793. He became professor of theology in the Univer- 
sity of- Copenhagen in 1820, and developed his rational- 
istic doctrines in many works remarkable for learning 
and eloquence. Among them are “ Augustin of Hippo 
the Interpreter of Scripture,” (““Augustinus Hipponensis 
Sacrze Scripture Interpres,” 1826,) ‘‘ Popular Discourses 
on the Reformation,” (1836,) and ‘The Augsburg 
Confession explained Historically and Dogmatically,”’ 
(both in Danish, 1851.) In politics he is a champion of 
liberal principles and Danish nationality. He was elected 
a deputy to the States in 1840, and was the leader of the 
movement which resulted in the constitutional reform of 
1848. About the end of that year he was appointed privy 
councillor and minister without a portfolio. He re- 
signed office in 1851. 

See Erstew, “‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.”” 

Clausewitz, von, fon kléw’zeh-Wits’, (KARL,) a dis- 
tinguished Prussian general and writer on war, born at 
Burg in 1780. He entered the service of Russia in 1812, 
served on the staff in the Russian army in 1813, and 
published in 1814 an “Account of the Campaign of 
1813,” which was favourably received. He was ap- 
pointed director of the Military Academy (adlgemeine 
Kriegschule) of Prussia in 1818, with the title of major- 
general. He died in 1831, after which appeared his 
“ Posthumous Works,” (10 vols., 1832-37.) Among these 
is a treatise entitled “On War,” (Vom Kriege,”) which 
is said to be a work of extraordinary merit. 

See BrockHaus, ‘* Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Clavena, kla4-va’na4, (Nicco1d,) an Italian botanist, 
born at Belluno, lived about 1600. 

Claver, kla-vair’, (PEDRO,) a Spanish missionary, 
born about 1582. He laboured in the West Indies, and 
was noted for his kindness to the slaves. Died in 1654, 


See Suarez, ‘‘ Vida del P. P. Claver,’”? 1657; FLEurRIAu, “ Vie du 
R. P. Claver,”’ 1751. 
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Claveret, klav‘ra’, (JEAN,) a French dramatist, born 
at Orléans in 1590; died in 1666. 

Claverhouse. See GRAHAM, (JOHN.) 

Clavier, kla’ve-4’, (ErreNNE,) a French Hellenist 
and judge, was born at Lyons in 1762. He was judge of 
the criminal court in Paris under the Directory and under 
the empire until 1811. When the judges were urged to 
condemn Moreau to death, and were assured by Murat 
that the executive would pardon him, Clavier repelled 
the idea, saying, “ But who will pardon us?” In 1809 
he was admitted into the Institute. He contributed to 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” and published several 
works, among which is ‘“ Pausanias, Description de la 
Gréce,” (6 vols.,) an edition of the Greek text, with a 
good French version. Died in 1817. 

Claviére, kla’ve-air’, (ETIENNE,) a Swiss financier 
and author, was born at Geneva in 1735. He removed 
to Paris, where, before the Revolution, he was engaged 
in banking. About 1789 he became a political associate 
of Mirabeau, who had a high opinion of his talents, and 
who availed himself of those talents in composing his 
speeches, essays, etc. In 1791 he was chosen deputy 
suppléant to the National Assembly, and was the Giron- 
dist minister of finance from March to June in 1792. 
Having been thrown into prison by the Jacobins, and 
doomed to die, he killed himself in December, 1793. He 
wrote treatises on Finance. ‘ He was,” says Dumont, “a 
man of superior intellect, and was the author of almost 
all Mirabeau’s works on finance.” (‘Recollections of 
Mirabeau.”’) 

See Virtaumg, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution.”’ 

Clavigero, kla-ve-Ha’ro, (FRANCISCO SAVERIO,) a 
Mexican historian, born at Vera Cruz about 1720. He 
was employed about thirty years as a Jesuit missionary 
among the Indians of Mexico, whose history and tra- 
ditions he diligently studied. In consequence of the 
suppression of the Jesuit order about 1767, he went to 
Europe, and found an asylum at Cesena, Italy, where he 
published, in Italian, his “ Ancient History of Mexico,” 
(1780.) It is the most complete account that has been 
written of the history, religion, customs, arts, and natural 
history of that country. Died in 1793. 

See FELLER, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle;”? Prescott, ‘‘ Conquest 
of Mexico,”’ vol. i. book i. 

Clavijo, de, da kla-vee’Ho, (RUY GONZALEz,) a Span- 
iard, who in 1403 was sent by Henry III. of Castile as 
ambassador to Tamerlane, whom he found at Samarcand. 
Having returned home in 1406, he published a “ History 
of Tamerlane,” with an account of the journey, which 
is said to be veracious and valuable. 

See Mariana, “ Historia de Espana.” 


Clavijo y Fajardo or Faxardo, kla-vee’Ho e fa- 
Hak’do, (JOSE,) a Spanish writer, born in one of the 
Canary Islands in 1726. He published in Madrid a 
successful periodical, “The Thinker,” (“El Pensador,’’) 
and was appointed officer or keeper of the archives in 
the department of state. It appears that about 1764 he 
was guilty of a breach of promise to Marie Caron, a 
French lady, whose brother, the famous Beaumarchais, 
appealing to the code of honour, obtained some revenge 
or satisfaction and published his version of the affair. 
This story has been dramatized by Goethe. Clavijo was 
editor of the “ Mercurio,” a political journal, from 1773 
to 1793. Died in 1806. 

See BEAuMARCHAIS, ‘Fragment de mon Voyage d’Espagne en 
1764. 

Clavius, kla’ve-us, (CHRISTOPH,) a learned German 
mathematician and Jesuit, born at Bamberg in 1537. 
Having visited Rome, he was employed in 1581 by Gre- 
gory XIII. to reform the calendar. He enjoyed a great 
reputation in his time; though he was criticised with 
much acrimony by Scaliger. He published many works, 
which were often reprinted, and among which were 
“Geometria Practica,” (1604,) and an “ Explanation 
of the Roman Calendar of Gregory XIIL.,” in Latin, 
(1603.) Died in 1612, 

See Baitty, ‘‘ Histoire de 1l’Astronomie moderne;’’? BAYLE, 
“ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” : 

Clax/ton, (ALEXANDER,) acommodore in the United 
States navy, born in Maryland about 1790; died on the 
coast of Chili in 1841. 
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— 


Clay, (CAsstus MARCELLUS,) an American statesman, 
a son of General Green Clay, noticed below, was born 
in Madison county, Kentucky, in 1810. He studied law, 
and was elected a member of the legislature of Kentucky 
several times between 1835 and 1841. His acknowledged 
abilities and rare force of character seemed to anticipate 
a distinguished political career ; but his anti-slavery prin- 
ciples prevented the brilliant success he might other- 
wise have achieved. He raised his voice boldly against 
slavery, and opposed the annexation of Texas to the 
Union. He advocated the election of Henry Clay to the 
Presidency in 1844 by speeches in the Northern States. 
In 1845 he began to edit “The True American,” an 
anti-slavery paper, published at Lexington, Kentucky. 
He encountered violent opposition, and defended him- 
self courageously against the mob in several bloody con- 
flicts. He served as captain in the Mexican war with 
distinction, (1846-47.) About 1850 he separated from 
the Whig party. He favoured the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860, and received a com- 
mission as general of volunteers in 1861. In 1862 or 
1863 he was appointed minister to Russia, which position 
he held until the spring of 1869, when Governor Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, was appointed in his place. His writings 
and speeches were edited and published by Horace 
Greeley in 1848. 

Clay, (CLEMENT C.,)an American lawyer and Senator, 
born in Halifax county, Virginia, in 1789, removed to 
Alabama about 1812. He was elected Governor of Ala- 
bama by the Democrats in 1835, and a Senator of the 
United States in 1837. Died in 1866. 

Clay, (CLEMEN’ C.,) JR., a son of the preceding, born 
in Madison county, Alabama, in 1819. He practised 
law, was elected to the Senate of the United States in 
1853 by the Democrats, and re-elected about 1857. He 
was a zealous disunionist in 1860-65. 

Clay, (GREEN,) GENERAL, a pioneer and legislator, 
born in Powhatan county, Virginia, in 1757. He mi- 
grated to Kentucky about 1776, and served many years 
in the legislature of that State. In 1813 he defended 
Fort Meigs with success against a strong force of British 
and Indians. Died in 1826. 

Clay, (HENRY,) an eminent American statesman and 
orator, born in a district called “ the Slashes,” in Hanover 
county, Virginia, on the 12th of April, 1777. He was a 
son of John Clay, a Baptist minister, who died about 
1782, and who left but little property to his children. 
Having acquired the rudiments of education in a com- 
mon school, Henry became, in 1792, a copying clerk in 
the court of chancery at Richmond, and there attracted 
the notice of the eminent judge George Wythe, from 
whose counsels and influence he derived much benefit. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1797, and 
removed in the same year to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
his practice was crowned with a rapid and brilliant suc- 
cess. In 1799 he married a daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Hart, of Lexington. When the people of Kentucky were 
about to adopt a State Constitution, in 1799, Mr. Clay, 
by his writings and speeches, advocated the gradual 
abolition of slavery. He began his political career as a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, was elected to the legislature 
of his State about 1804, and was sent in 1806 to fill for a 
short term a seat in the Senate of the United States, 
made vacant by the resignation of a Senator. Having 
been again chosen a Senator in 1809, he made a speech 
in favour of the protection of American manufactures, 
and one against the United States Bank. His term in 
the Senate having expired in 1811, he was then chosen 
a member of the House of Representatives, and was 
elected Speaker of the House in November of that year. 
He was a zealous advocate of the war of 1812, and pro- 
bably contributed more than any other man to the suc- 
cess of the war party. He was re-elected Speaker of 
the House in May, 1813, resigned that office in January, 
1814, and was then sent to Europe as a commissioner to 
treat for peace with Great Britain. The treaty of Ghent 
having been signed by Mr. Clay and his colleagues in 
December, 1814, he returned home in September, 1815. 
In December, 1815, (aud thrice afterwards,) he was again 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. He 
supported in 1816 the bill to charter a Bank of the 
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United States, on which question he acknowledged that 
he had changed his opinions. In 1818 he made a great 
speech for the recognition of the South American re- 
publics. He was one of the most prominent supporters 
of the Missouri Compromise, by which, in 1821, after a 
long and exciting contest, Missouri was admitted into the 
Union with slavery, and slavery was prohibited in the 
territories north of 36° 30’ north latitude. Before this 
time he had acquired great popularity as a statesman 
and an orator. ‘At thirty,” says Parton, “he was, to 
use the language of the stump, ‘Kentucky’s favourite 
son,’ and incomparably the finest orator in the Western 
country. Kentucky had tried him, and found him per- 
fectly to her mind. . . . In familiar conversation he used 
language of the most Western description; and he had 
a singularly careless, graceful way with him, that was in 
strong contrast with the vigour and dignity of his public 
efforts. During the thirteen years of his Speakership 
not one of his decisions had been reversed, and he had 
presided over the turbulent and restive House with that 
perfect blending of courtesy and firmness which at once 
restrains and charms.” 

Mr. Clay was one of the four candidates for the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1824, and received thirty- 
seven electoral votes. When the election of President 
devolved on the House of Representatives, he preferred 
Mr. Adams to General Jackson, and his influence de- 
cided the result. He thus gave the partisans of Jackson 
some pretext for the calumnious charge of “bargain and 
corruption” which impaired his popularity for a time. 
In March, 1825, he was appointed secretary of state. 
In April, 1826, he fought a bloodless duel with John 
Randolph, who had spoken of the coalition of Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Clay as a “combination of the Puritan and the 
blackleg.” He was elected a Senator of the United States 
for six years, 1831-37, and was the candidate of the anti- 
Jackson party in the Presidential election of 1832. He 
received the votes of only six States, viz., Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, and 
Kentucky. Mr. Clay was the author of the Compromise 
Tariff of 1832-33, occasioned by the danger of a violent 
collision between the nullifiers of South Carolina and 
the Federal government. Although he was the favourite 
leader of the Whig party recently organized, he declined 
to be a candidate for the Presidency in 1836. About the 
end of that year he was re-elected a Senator of the United 
States. He supported General Harrison as a candidate 
for the office of President in 1840. In the Senate he ad- 
vocated a national bank and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the States. He resigned 
his seat in the Senate early in 1842, and retired to his 
residence at Ashland, near Lexington. The Whig Na- 
tional Convention of May, 1844, with great unanimity, 
nominated him for the Presidency. He opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas, (which was advocated by Mr. Polk, 
the Democratic candidate,) and declared that no earthly 
power should ever induce him to consent to the addition 
of one acre of slave territory to the United States. Mr, 
Clay received one hundred and five electoral votes, cast 
by Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee ; but he was not elected. 

He joined the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1847. 
In December, 1848, he was again elected to the national 
Senate, in which he afterwards made numerous speeches, 
especially on the controversy occasioned by slaverv. The 
Compromise of 1850, which postponed for ten years the 
conflict between freedom and slavery, was chiefly his 
work. In one of his speeches on the Compromise Bill 
he said, “I owe a paramount allegiance to the whole 
Union,—a subordinate one to my own State.” He died 
at Washington, June 29, 1852. He had five sons and 
six daughters, ‘Take him for all in all,” says Parton, 
“we must regard him as the first of American orators ; 
but posterity will not assign him that rank, because pos- 
terity will not hear that matchless voice, will not see those 
large gestures, those striking attitudes, that grand man- 
ner, which gave to second-rate composition first-rate 
effect. , . . His speeches will long be interesting as the 
relics of a magnificent and dazzling personality, and for 
the light they cast upon the history of parties ; but they 
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add scarcely anything to the intellectual property of the 
nation.” 

See Parton, “‘ Famous Americans of Recent Times,” 1867 ; Epes 
SarGenT, “Life of Henry Clay,” 1844; Carvin Corton, “ Life of 
Henry Clay,’’ 2 vols., 1346; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distin- 
guished Americans,” vol. i.; ‘‘ North American Review’’ for October, 
1827, October, 1831, (by A. H. Evererr,) and January, 1866; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’? for December, 1840; Epwarp G. PARKER, 
“Golden Age of American Oratory,’’? Boston,.1857. 

Clay, (James B.,) a son of Henry Clay, was born in 
1817. He joined the Democratic party, and was elected 
a member of Congress in 1857 to represent a district in 
Kentucky. He was a secessionist in 1861. Died in 1864. 

Clay, (JOHANN.) See CLal. 

Clayborne, kla’/born, (WILLIAM,) an early settler and 
explorer of Virginia, occupied Kent Island, in Chesa- 
peake Bay, about 1631. He was involved in disputes 
and violent conflicts with Lord Baltimore and Leonard 
Calvert. He hecame secretary of state about 1652. 

Clay’ton, (AUGUSTIN SMIrH,) born at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, in 1783, became a judge of the superior 
court of Georgia in 1819, and a member of Congress 
about 1832. Died in 1839. ; 

Clay’ton, (JOHN,) an English botanist, born in Kent 
about 1690. He emigrated in 1705 to Virginia, where 
he practised medicine and botanized extensively. He 
wrote articles on the natural history of Virginia, which 
were published by the Royal Society of London. In 
1739 Linneeus and Gronovius published a “Flora of 
Virginia, exhibiting the Plants which J. Clayton has 
collected.” A genus of herbaceous plants was named 
Claytonia in his honour by Gronovius. Died in 1773. 

Clayton, (JOHN MIpDDLETON,) an American states- 
man, born in Sussex county, Delaware, in 1796. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1815, and studied law, 
which he practised with success in Delaware. He 
gained a high reputation as a pleader. In 1829 he was 
elected a Senator of the United States for Delaware. 
Having joined the Whig party, he was re-elected to the 
Federal Senate in 1835. He was chief justice of Dela- 
ware from 1837 to 1839, and represented that State in 
the United States Senate from 1845 to 1849. In March, 
1849, he was appointed secretary of state by President 
Taylor. He negotiated with the British government 
in 1850 the celebrated ‘Clayton-Bulwer treaty.” He 
resigned office on the death of President Taylor, July, 
1850, and was again elected a Senator of the United 
States for six years, 1851-57. He married in early life, 
and had several children, whom he survived. He died 
in November, 1856, leaving a fair reputation for ability 
and integrity. 

Clay’ton, (RoBERT,) F.R.S., a learned Irish divine, 
born in Dublin in 1695. He became Bishop of Killala 
in 1730, of Cork in 1735, and of Clogher in 1745. He 
published an “Introduction to the History of the Jews,” 
and other works. His ‘“ Essay on Spirit” (1751) gave 
much offence to the Anglican Church by its advocacy 
of Arian or Unitarian doctrines. Died in 1758. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 


Cle-an’/der, [Gr. KAedvdpoc; Fr, CLEANDRE, kla’- 
6NndR’,| a corrupt prime minister of Commodus, Em- 
peror of Rome, was originally a Phrygian slave. He 
was put to death about 189 A.D. 

Cle-a’/nor, | KAedvwp,] a Greek officer, born in Arcadia, 
lived about 400 B.c. He entered the service of Cyrus 
the Younger, and was one of the chiefs of that army of 
10,000 whose famous retreat is described by Xenophon. 

Cléanthe. See CLEANTHES. 

Cle-an’thé§, [Gr. K2éavdne¢ ; Fr. CLEANTHE, kl4’6nt’, } 
a Greek Stoic philosopher, born at Assos, in Asia Minor, 
about 300 8.c. He became a resident of Athens, and a 
pupil of Zeno, with whom he studied many years, sup- 
porting himself by drawing water and other hard labour, 
At the death of Zeno, about 260 B.c,, he became his suc- 
cessor as head of the Stoic school. He wrote many 
works, which are nearly all lost, except a hymn to Jupi- 
ter, remarkable for elevation and grandeur of thought, 
Chrysippus was his pupil and successor. The original oc- 
cupation of Cleanthes was that of athlete, He was solid 
rather than brilliant, practical rather than speculative, 


_ See DioGenes Lazrtius: W. T. Krua, “ Dissertatio de Cle- 
anthe,’’ 1819; Cicero, ‘‘ De Natura Deorum.” 
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Cle-ar’ehus, [ Gr. KAéapyoc ; Fr. CLEARQUE, kldaik’,” 
a Spartan general, who, having been condemned to death 
for crimes committed while he commanded at Byzan- 
tium, escaped, and entered the service of Cyrus the 
Younger. He commanded a body of Greeks in the war 
between Cyrus and his brother Artaxerxes. After the 
battle of Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was killed, the King 
of Persia by treachery obtained possession of Clearchus 
and the other Grecian generals, and put them to death 
about 400 B.c. New generals were then chosen, under 
whose direction the Greeks successfully accomplished 
the famous retreat known as “the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand.” 

See Xenopuon, “‘ Anabasis.’’ 

Clearchus, tyrant of Heraclea, a Greek city of Pon- 
tus, had been a pupil of Plato at Athens. After he 
had reigned twelve years, and committed many acts of 
cruelty, he was assassinated by Chion and others, about 
352 B.C. 

Clearchus, an Athenian comic poet, lived probably 
in the third century B.c. 

Clearchus of Soli, a Greek philosopher, and a pupil 
of Aristotle, wrote on various subjects numerous works 
which have not come down to us. Among the titles 
were ‘On Friendship,” (‘ Philia,”) ‘On Paintings,” “On 
Anatomy,” and “On Sleep.” 

See Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’’ Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis 
Grecis.”? 

Cléarque. See CLEARCHUS. 

Cleaveland, Cleveland, or Clieveland, kleev’land, 
(JOHN,) an English poet, born at Loughborough in 1613. 
He was once a tutor at a college in Cambridge. In the 
civil war he fought for the royal cause. He wrote the 
* Rustic Rampant,” “‘The King’s Disguise,” and other 
poems, which were greatly admired by many in his own 
time, but are marred by perverse conceits, and are now 
neglected. Died in 1659. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. xii., 1825. 

Cleaveland, kleev’/land, (PARKER,) LL.D., an emi- 
nent American mineralogist, was born in Massachusetts 
in 1780. He graduated at Harvard in 1799, and from 
1805 till his death was professor of chemistry, mineral- 
ogy, etc. in Bowdoin College, Maine. His work on 
“Mineralogy and Geology,” (2 vols. 8vo,) issued in 1816, 
introduced him to the notice of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Cuvier, and other illustrious scientific men, with several 
of whom he corresponded. At his death he was an 
honorary member of the principal scientific associations 
in Europe. Died in 1858. 

Cleaver, klee’ver, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, 
born in 1742, became successively Bishop of Chester, 
(1787,) of Bangor, (18co,) and of Saint Asaph, (1806.) 
He was editor of an Oxford edition of Homer, and 
published, besides other works, Sermons, and “De 
Rhythmo Greecorum Liber,” (1789.) Died in 1815. 

Cle’burn or Cle’burne, (PATRICK,) a general, born 
in Ireland about 1828. He was a lawyer in Arkansas 
before the civil war, in which he fought against the Union, 
He commanded a division at Stone River, December 
31, 1862—January 2, 1863, and at Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember, 1863. He was killed at the battle of Franklin, 
November 30, 1864. “The loss of Patrick Cleburne— 
the ‘Stonewall Jackson of the West,’”—says Greeley, 
“would of itself have been a rebel disaster.” (‘‘ Ame- 
rican Conflict.) 

Cleef, van, van klaf, or Cleeve, kla’veh, (HENDRIK,) 
a skilful Flemish landscape-painter, born at Antwerp 
about 1510. He spent some years in Italy. Died in 1589. 

His brother MARTIN, born about 1520, was a historical 
painter of merit, and was employed by several landscape- 
painters to paint the figures of their works. The two 
brothers sometimes worked on the same piece of canvas. 

See Descamps, ‘t Vies des Peintres F]lamands,”’ ete. 

Cleef, van, (JAN,) an eminent Flemish painter, born 
at Venloo in 1646, was a pupil of Gaspar de Crayer. 
He became one of the most skilful Flemish artists of his 
time, and adorned the churches of Antwerp, Ghent, etc. 
He excelled many or all Flemish painters in the treat- 
ment of drapery. Among his master-pieces is “The 
Redemption of the Captives.” Died in Ghent in 1716. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. ; ‘“ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 
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Cleef, van, (Joos?,) a Flemish painter, born at Ant- 
werp about 1490. He was an excellent colorist. . In 
the latter part of his life he worked in Madrid, and is 
said to have become insane. 

His father, WILLEM, was a skilful historical painter. 

Cleeve. See CLEEF. 

Cleg’horn, (GrorGE,) an able Scottish physician, 
born in Edinburgh in 1716. Having passed thirteen 
years in Minorca, he published “The Diseases of Mi- 
norea,” (1751,) which Dr. Fothergill calls ‘a just model 
for future writers.” It treats on the botany, climate, etc. 
of that island. In 1751 he settled in Dublin, where he 
practised with success, and became professor of anatomy 
in the university. Died in 1787. 

See Cuampsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Cleisthenes. See CLISYHENES. 
Cleitarchus. See CLITARCHUS. 
Cleitus. See CuLirus. 


Cle’land, (JOHN,) an English writer, born about 1710, 
was the son of Colonc! Cleland, the original of the Spec- 
tator’s “ Will Honeycomb.” In his youth he was consul 
at Smyrna. Besides other works, he wrote “The Man 
of Honour,” and “The Way to Things by Words, and 
to Words by Things.” Died in 1789.’ 

See Nicnots, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,”’ etc. 

Cle’land, (Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM,) a Scottish 
poet, born about 1660, was a zealous Covenanter. He 
was lieutenant-colonel of Lord Angus’s regiment, and 
was killed in battle at Dunkeld in 1689. His poems 
were published in 1697. 

See Macautay’s “* History of England,” vol. iii. chap. xiii. 

Clemangis or Clemangius. See CLAMENGES. 

Clémence Isaure, kla’ménss/ e’z6r’, a French lady, 
who lived at Toulouse about 1470. She reanimated the 
literary spirit of her countrymen by instituting or en- 
dowing the Floral Games, ( Yeux floranx,) which were 
held annually on the 1st of May-at Toulouse. She 
bequeathed a fund, part of which was to be paid in 
prizes for the best poems. Her death is supposed to 
have occurred soon after 1500. 

See Satvan, “C. Isaure, Etude historique,’’ 1853 ; J. B. Noutet, 
“Dame Clémence Isaure,”’ etc., 1852; LONGFELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe.” 

Clémencet, kl4’mdn’s4’, (CHARLES,) a French Bene- 
dictine, born at Painblanc in 1703. He published, be- 
sides other works, a ‘‘ History of Port-Royal,” (10 vols., 
1756,) and “The Art of Verifying Dates,” (1750,) which 
displays great erudition. Died in 1778. 

Clemencin, kl4-mén-thén’, (D1EG0,) a Spanish states- 
man and author of merit, born at Murcia in 1765. Soon 
after he left college he was employed as tutor in the 
family of the Duke of Osufia, and became a resident 
of Madrid. He was editor of the Official Gazette in 
Madrid in 1808, and a member of the Cortes of Cadiz 
in 1812. When the Constitutional party, with which he 
was identified, prevailed in 1820, he was elected to the 
Cortes, of which he became president. In 1823 he was 
banished from Madrid by the Absolutists. About 1833 
he was appointed librarian to the queen and was made 
a peer of the kingdom. Among his principal writings 
are a “Eulogy on Isabella of Castile,” (1821,) which 
was then the best work on the subject, and an excellent 
“Commentary on Don Quixote,” (1833.) Died in 1834. 

Clemens, kla’méns, (FRIEDRICH,) a German poet, 
born in Westphalia about 1800. Among his works 
are “The Eccentric People,” and “The Manifesto of 
Reason,” (“Manifest der Vernunft,” 1836.) 

Cle’mens, (T. FLAvius,) a Roman consul, was a 
cousin-german of the emperor Domitian, and his col- 
league in the consulship, 95 A.D. He is reckoned among 
the Christian martyrs, having been put to death by order 
of Domitian on a charge of impiety towards the heathen 
gods. 

Clemens Romanus. See CLEMEN’ I. 

Clem/ent | Lat. CL&/MEnS, or, more fully, Trrus FLA- 
vius CLEMENS; Fr. CLEMENT, kld/m6N’] OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA, an eminent Father of the Christian church, born 
about the middle of the second century. According to 
some writers, he was a native of Athens, and in his 
youth a disciple of the Platonic philosophy. After 
studying with various pagan teachers, he became a 


disciple of Pantanus, who was master of a Christian 
school in Alexandria. He succeeded Panteenus, and was 
ordained a presbyter in the church of that city. It is 
stated that in 202 A.D., to escape from persecution, he 
retired to Syria, and preached in Antioch and other 
cities. A few years later we find him again employed 
as teacher of catechumens in Alexandria. He died about 
the year 220. Eusebius, Chrysostom, and others extol 
his learning, wisdom, and virtue. Origen was the most 
eminent of his pupils. Clement left several esteemed 
works, written in Greek, which are still extant, and which 
afford various information on religion, history, and phi- 
losophy, viz., ‘ Exhortation to the Greeks,” ‘ Padago- 
gus,” and “Stromata,” (Gr. Ztpwpyateic¢.) The last is a 
medley of Christian thoughts, maxims of philosophy, 
anecdotes, etc., without methodical arrangement. He 
is more addicted to speculation, and more favourable to 
the ancient Greek philosophy, than many of the other 
Christian Fathers. 

See Eusrsius, ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical History ;’? Kaye, ‘‘ Account of the 
Writings, etc. of Clement of Alexandria,” London, 1835; Marrer, 
** Wssai_ historique sur l’Ecole d’Alexandrie ;”) NranveEr, “ History 
of the Church; Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria;’”? REINKENs, ‘ De Cle- 
mente Presbytero Alexandrino,”’ 1851. 

Clement I,, (or Cle’mens Roma/’nus,) a bishop of 
Rome, of whom we have little positive information. Ac- 
cording to various authorities, he succeeded Linus in 67 
A.D., or Anacletus in the year 91. He is supposed to be 
the Clement whom Saint Paul calls his fellow-Jabourer, 
(Philip. iv. 3.) Eusebius states that he died in 100 A.D., 
having been bishop nine years. He is reckoned among 
the martyrs; but there is some doubt whether he died 
a violent or a natural death. On the occasion of a dis- 
sension in the church of Corinth, Clement wrote to that 
church an excellent epistle, which is still extant, and is 
highly prized as a monument of antiquity and memorial 
of the primitive Church. It was often read publicly in 
the churches as late as the fourth century. Eusebius 
informs us that the other works ascribed to Clement are 
not genuine. His epistle is divided into more than fifty 
chapters. His authority tends to prove the genuineness 
of certain books of the New Testament which he quotes, 
viz., Matthew, Luke, and several epistles. 

See NEANDER, “History of the Church;? TintEmont, ‘ Mé- 
moires.” 

Clement II.,a native of Saxony, whose name was 
Surp’/GER, was elected pope in 1046 as successor to 
Gregory VI. He crowned as emperor Henry III. in the 
same year, and died in October, 1047, when Benedict 
IX. was chosen pope. 

Clement III, a Roman by birth, was elected pope 
at Pisa in December, 1187, after the death of Gregory 
VIII. Jerusalem having just fallen into the power of 
Saladin, Clement made successful efforts to enlist the 
Christians in another crusade against the Saracens, 
which was led by Richard I. of England and Philip of 
France. He died in March, 1191, and was succeeded 
by Celestine ITT. 

Clement IV. (Guy FourLgurs, or Guipo Furiconpt!) 
was born at Saint-Gilles, in France. He had been secre- 
tary to Louis IX., whom he served many years in im- 
portant affairs. In February, 1265, he succeeded Urban 
IV. He favoured Charles of Anjou in his conquest of 
Naples, which was then ruled by Manfred, and which the 
last pontiff had granted or given to Charles. He died in 
1268, and was succeeded by Gregory X. 

Clement V., Pope of Rome, succeeded Benedict XT. 
in June, 1305. He was a Frenchman, named BERTRAND 
DE Gor. In 1299 he had been made Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. He was crowned as pope at Lyons, and to 
gratify his patron, Philippe le Bel, he chose Avignon 
as his residence and the capital of the popedom. This 
innovation caused great discontent, and was the origin 
of a long division in the Church. He co-operated with 
Philippe le Bel in his cruel persecution of the Templars. 
He is represented as immoral and venal. He died in 
1314. John XXII. was chosen as his successor in 1316. 

See De Guasco, ‘‘ Histoire du Pape Clément V,”’ 2 vols., 1756. 

Clement VI, elected pope in 1342, succeeded Bene- 
dict XII, at Avignon, He was a native of Limousin, in 
France, and was named PIERRE RoGER, (ro’zha’.) He 
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purchased from Joanna of Naples the sovereignty of 
Avignon. During his pontificate the famous Rienzi 
attempted to effect a revolution in Rome, but failed. 
Clement ordained the celebration of a jubilee every fifty 
years. He died in 1352, and was succeeded by Innocent VI. 

See ARTAUD DE MonTor, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

Clement VII, (GiuLto pr’ Medici—méd’e-chee,) a 
natural son of Giuliano de’ Medici, and a cousin of Leo 
X., succeeded Adrian VI. in November, 1523. In the 
pontificate of Leo X. he had been made Archbishop of 
Florence, and received a cardinal’s hat. Alarmed at 
the growing power of Charles V., he made a league 
against him with the Venetians and Francis I. of France. 
The army of Charles V., commanded by Constable 
Bourbon, took Rome by assault in 1527, treated the 
citizens with great cruelty, and made the pope a prisoner. 
His dispute with Henry VIII. of England respecting the 
divorce of Queen Catherine produced results of great 
political importance. He issued a famous bull against 
Henry in 1534. He died in September of that year, and 
was succeeded by Paul III. 

See GurcciarpDINI, “ Historia d’Italia,”’ 1564; RANKE, ‘‘ History 
of the Popes.” 

Clement VIII. (Ipporiro Aldobrandini—4l-do- 
bran-dee/nee) succeeded Innocent IX. in January, 1592. 
He was a native of Fano, in Italy, and became cardinal 
in 1585. He negotiated with Henry IV. of France with 
respect to his abjuration of Protestantism, which occurred 
in 1595. During his pontificate commenced the dispute 
on the doctrine of grace, which caused the long and angry 
controversy between the Molinists and the Jansenists in 
the seventeenth century. Clement appears to have been 
neutral in this question, He annexed the duchy of 
Ferrara to the Papal States. He died in 1605, and was 
succeeded by Leo XI. 

See CicarELta, ‘‘ De Vita Clementis VIII.;”? Luc Wanppine, 
“Vita Clementis VIII.,”’ 1723 ; Dz THou, “‘ Historia sui Temporis.”’ 

Clement IX., elected pope in June, 1667, succeeded 
Alexander VII. He was born at Pistoia in 1600, and was 
originally named GIULIO DE RosPIGLIosI, (ros-pél-yo’- 
See.) He was made a cardinal by Alexander VII. One 
of the principal events of his short pontificate was a com- 
promise or transient peace which he made between the 
Jesuits and Jansenists of France. He died in Decem- 
ber, 1669, regretted on account of his probity and other 
virtues. His successor was Clement X. 

See ArRTAUD DE MonrTor, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.’’ 

Clement X. (EmiLio Altieri—4l-te-a’ree) succeeded 
Clement IX. in 1670, at the age of eighty. He was an Ital- 
ian, and probably a native of Rome. He had been made 
a cardinal by the preceding pontiff. Cardinal Paluzzi 
Altieri had the chief control of affairs in this pontificate, 
the events of which were not very important. Clement 
died in 1676, and was succeeded by Innocent XI. 

Clement XI. (GIAN FrANcEsSco Albani—4l-ba’- 
nee) was born at Pesaro, in Central Italy, in 1649. He 
was made a cardinal in 1690, and elected pope in No- 
vember, 1700, after the death of Innocent XII. About 
1707 he was involved in war with the Emperor of Austria, 
whose army entered the States of the Church and com- 
pelled the pope to sue for peace. In his pontificate the 
Jansenist controversy was renewed in France by the bull 
Vineam Domini, which denounced the Jansenist doctrines 
as heretical. In1713 he raised a great commotion among 
the French religionists by the famous bull Uxigenitus, 
which condemned one hundred and one propositions of 
a book, written by Pere Quesnel, on Grace and Predes- 
tination. This bull was supported by the Jesuits and 
the court, and opposed by the Jansenists. The book of 
Quesnel had been approved by De Noailles, Archbishop 
of Paris. Clement assisted the Pretender in his attempt 
to obtain the British crown in 1715, and after his failure 
received him with regal honours at Rome. He died in 
March, 1721, leaving a fair reputation for morality and 
learning. He was a liberal patron of art and literature. 
His successor was Innocent XIII. 

See Arraup DE MonrTor, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes ;’’ 
Larirau, ‘‘Vie de Clément XI,” 1752; Batre ut, “ Vita Cle- 
mentis XI,,”’ 1723. 

Clement XII. (Lorenzo Corsini~—kor-see/nee) 
was born at Florence in 1652, and received a cardinal’s 


hat in 1706, before which he had been treasurer of the 
apostolic chamber. He succeeded Benedict XIII. in 
July, 1730. He failed in an attempt to make himself 
master of Parma and Piacenza. He died in 1740, and 
was succeeded by Benedict XIV. 

See Artaup DE MonvTor, ‘‘Histoire des souverains Pontifes 
Renate ;? A. Fapront, “‘ De Vita et Rebus gestis Clementis XII.,”’ 
1700. 

Clement XIII. (Carto Rezzonico—rét-so-nee/- 
ko?) succeeded Benedict XIV., July, 1758. He was born 
in Venice in 1693, and became a cardinal in 1737. In 
1762 he formally condemned Rousseau’s ‘ Emile” as 
heretical. By impolitic attempts to assert his prerogatives 
he provoked the hostility of France, Spain, and other 
powers. After the Jesuits had been proscribed in France 
and Spain, about 1767 he issued a bull in their favour 
and for their full justification. He was deprived of 
Avignon by the French and of Benevento by the King 
of Naples, and the papal authority in his reign was 
greatly reduced. His private character is said to have 
been virtuous. He died in 1769, and was succeeded by 
Clement XIV. 


See ARTAUD DE MonTor, ‘‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.’’ 


Clement XIV. (GIOVANNI VINCENZO ANTONIO 
Ganganelli—gin-ga-nel/lee) was born at Saint Arcan- 
gelo, near Rimini, in 1705. Having become eminent for 
his learning, he was made a cardinal by Clement XIIL., 
whom he succeeded in May, 1769. The Catholic powers 
watched with great interest this election, which was 
protracted for several months by party intrigues. He 
took prompt measures to conciliate the various courts 
which Clement XIII. had offended, and adopted a more 
moderate policy. The most memorable act of his pon- 
tificate was the suppression of the order of the Jesuits, 
which, after weighing the subject in the “balance of the 
sanctuary” for several years, he formally decreed in July, 
1773. He died so soon after this event, in September, 
1774, that suspicion of poison was excited; but no evi- 
dence of the crime was discovered. He had respectable 
abilities, and was more liberal and enlightened than 
many of the popes. His habits were moral and simple. 
The Clementine Museum is an evidence of his munifi- 
cence and taste for the arts. 

See Caracciou, ‘“‘Vie de Clément XIV,” 1775; THEINER, 
“*Geschichte des Pontificats Clements XIV.,” 3 vols., 1853, and 
French version of the same, ‘‘ Histoire du Pontificat de Clément 
XIV ;” “ London Quarterly Review”’ for June, 1848. 

Clement VIL, Anri-Popr, was elected by a party 
of cardinals, as a rival of Urban VI., about 1378. 

Clement, a learned Irish ecclesiastic, was one of the 
scholars whom Charlemagne invited to his court and 
employed as a teacher. Died after $00 A.D, 

Clément, kla’m6n’, (AMBROISE,) a French economist, 
born in Paris in 1805. He published in 1846 a work 
entitled ‘Researches into the Causes of Indigence,” 
which is highly commended. He was one of the chief 
authors or compilers of the ‘Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” (1852-53.) Died in September, 1862. 

Clement, kla’ment, (DAvIn,) a bibliographer of great 
erudition, was born at Hofgeismar, Hesse, in 1701. He 
became pastor of a church in Hanover in 1743. He pub- 
lished, in French, a work called “‘ Catalogue vazsonné of 
Books Difficult to Find,” (9 vols., 1750-60.) Died in 1760. 

See Sax, ‘“‘Onomasticon.”? 

Clément, (Dom FRANGoTS,) a learned French Bene- 
dictine, born near Dijon in 1714. He was called by his 
superiors to Paris to work at the continuation of the 
“Literary History of France.” He afterwards published 
the twelfth and thirteenth volumes of ‘The Collection 
of the Historians of France,” and “The Art of Veri- 
fying Dates,” which was very successful. In 1783-87 
he produced an improved edition of the latter work, (in 
3 vols.,) which Jourdain calls ‘the finest monument 
of erudition of the eighteenth century.” He was a 
“free associate” of the Academy of Inscriptions. Died 
in 1793. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Clément, (JAcqurs,) a fanatical French monk and 
regicide, born at Sorbonne about 1566. When Henry III. 
was besieging Paris, then occupied by the forces of the 
Catholic League, Clement conceived a design to assassi- 
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nate him, in which he was encouraged by his superiors | 


and by the Duke of Mayenne. Having been admitted 
to the palace as the bearer of a letter to the king, he 
stabbed him with a knife, on August 1, 1589. The as- 
sassin was killed on the spot by the king’s attendants. 

See Sismonv1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais ;?? De Tuou, “ Histoire.” 

Clément, (JEAN MARIE BERNARD,) a French /éera- 
teur and critic, born at Dijon in 1742. He was noted 
for the severity of his criticisms and for his attacks on 
Voltaire, who surnamed him “Inclément.” Among 
his best works are an “Essay on Tragedy,” and an 
“Essay on the Manner of Translating Poets into Verse.” 
He also wrote satires and poems. Died in 1812. 

See Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance.” 

Clem/ent, (JOHN,) a learned English physician, born 
about 1490. In 1529 he was sent by Henry VIII. to 
attend Cardinal Wolsey, who was then sick. He trans- 
lated some Latin epigrams, and the “ Letters of Gregory 
Nazianzen.” Died in 1572. 

Clément, (JULIEN,) a French surgeon and accoucheur, 
born at Arles, was patronized by Louis XIV. Died at 
Paris in 1729. 

Clement, kla’mént, (KNUT JUNGBOHN,) a Danish 
linguist, born in the isle of Amram in 1803, settled in 
1835 at Kiel, where he lectured several years. Among 
his works are one “On the Origin of the Teutons,” 
(1836,) a “Journey through Holland and Germany,” 
(1847,) and “The French and their Language,” (1848.) 

Clement, (MARGARET,) an English lady and Latin 
scholar, born in 1508, was a niece of Sir Thomas More. 
Died in 1570. 

Clément, (Nrcoras,) born at Toul, in France, in 
1647, was assistant librarian in the Royal Library. Died 
in 1712. 

Clément, kla’mén’, (PrERR®E,) a critic and dramatist, 
born at Geneva in 1707, was a preacher in Paris in his 
youth. In 1748 he began to issue a critical review, called 
“Nouvelles littéraires de France,” which he continued 
about five years. His criticisms are said to be judicious 
and liberal. He was the author of “ Mérope,” a tragedy. 
Died in 1767. 

See SENEBIER, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 

Clément, (PIERRE,) a French advocate of free trade, 
and a member of the Institute, was born in the depart- 
ment of Var in 1809. He published in 1846 a “ History 
of the Life and Administration of Colbert,” which was 
crowned by the French Academy and followed by other 
successful works on French history and finances. 

Clementi, k]4-mén’tee, (Muzio,) a celebrated pianist 
and composer, born in Rome in 1752. At the age of 
nine or ten his skill was such that he obtained a place 
as organist in Rome. After this period he became a 
pupil of Santarelli and Carpini. About the age of thir- 
teen he went to England with Mr. P. Beckford, who made 
to his fathera generous offer in respect to his education. 
He learned ancient and modern languages and various 
sciences, without neglecting music. At the age of eigh- 
teen he surpassed all his contemporaries on the piano, 
and composed his “ Opera 2,” which is regarded as “the 
basis on which the whole fabric of modern sonatas for 
the piano has been founded.” In 1780 and 1781 he 
performed with great applause in Paris and Vienna. He 
played alternately with Mozart before the Austrian em- 
peror. In 1800 he became the head of a firm which was 
successful in the publication of music and the fabrication 
of pianos in London. He wrote “ Practical Harmony” 
and “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” and composed one hundred 
and six Sonatas. Died in 1832. 

See Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” T1PALDo, 
“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Clementi, (PROSPERO,) an eminent Italian sculptor, 
born at Reggio. Several of the family were noted as 
sculptors before him. Many of his works are at Reg- 
gio, Parma, and Mantua. A monument to Bishop An- 
dreassi is called his master-piece. Died in 1584. He 
was styled “the Correggio of Sculpture” by Algarotti. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 

Clementone. See BocciARDo. 

Clénard, kla/nar’, Cleynaerts or Kleinarts, kli’- 
narts, (NICHOLAS,) a Flemish grammarian, born in Bra- 
bant in 1495. After he had been professor of Hebrew 


and Greek in Louvain, he was employed by John III. 
of Portugal to finish the education of his brother, who 
was afterwards Henry I. Died in 1542. His Greek 
Grammar (1530) had great success. 

Clen/nell, (LUKE,) an English painter and engraver, 
born near Morpeth in 1781, was a pupil of Bewick the 
engraver. He worked in London, and painted history, 
landscapes, etc. Died in a lunatic-asylum in 1840. 

Cle’o-bis and Bi’ton [Gr. KAéoBi¢ and Bitar] were 
sons of the priestess of Juno at Argos, and once drew 
her chariot to the temple. Their mother having prayed 
that the goddess would reward them with the greatest 
of blessings, they fell asleep and never awoke. 

Cléobule. See CLEOBULUS. 

Cle-o-bu/lus, [Gr. KAc6BovAoc; Fr. CLEOBULE, kla’0’- 
biil’,] one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, was King 
of Lindus, in Rhodes, in the sixth century B.c. He 
claimed a descent from Hercules, His favourite maxim, 
“Apiotov pétpov, inculcates ‘‘ Moderation in all things.”’ 
Another of his sayings was, “ Be swift to hear, and slow 
to speak.” His daughter Cleobuline was celebrated for 
her skill in enigmas and in poetry. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca.” 


Cléombrote. See CLEOMBROTUS. 

Cle-om/bro-tus or Kle-om/bro-tus, [Gr. KAcdu- 
Bpotoc ; Fr. CLEoMBROTE, kla’6N’brot’,] the fourth son 
of Anaxandrides, King of Sparta, was the brother of 
Leonidas, the hero of Thermopylae. He commanded the 
army after the death of Leonidas, 480 B.c. Pausanias, 
the victor at Plataa, was his son. 

Cleombrotus I., King of Sparta, was the son of Pau- 
sanias, and grandson of the preceding. He ascended the 
throne at the death of his brother Agesipolis, 380 B.c. 
In 371 B.c. he commanded the Spartans at the battle of 
Leuctra, where he was defeated and killed by the The- 
bans under Epaminondas. He left two sons, Agesipolis 
II. and Cleomenes II. : 

Cleombrotus II. was the son-in-law of Leonidas II. 
King of Sparta. By the aid of Agis and Lysander, he 
succeeded in deposing Leonidas about 243 B.c., and 
reigned for a short time in his place. Leonidas was 
restored, and his rival was exiled, about 240. 

Cleombrotus of Ambracia, a Greek Academic phi- 
losopher, drowned himself in the sea after reading the 
“Pheedon” of Plato, in his eagerness to verify the doc- 
trine of a future state. 

Cléomeéde. See CLEOMEDES. 

Cle-o-me/dés, [Gr. KAeoundyc; Fr. CLEOMEDE, kld’ 
o’mad’,] a Greek astronomer, whose birthplace, residence, 
and era are unknown. He is the author of an interesting 
treatise on astronomy and cosmography, entitled ‘The 
Circular Theory of the Heavenly Bodies,” (“Kvkdiky 
Oewpia weteopwv.”) He maintains that the form of the 
earth is spherical, that the number of the fixed stars is 
infinite, and that the moon’s rotation on its axis is per- 
formed in the same time as its synodical revolution. 
The refraction of light is noticed in this work for the 
first time. He ridicules the physical theories of the 
Epicureans, and often quotes from Posidonius, who lived 
in the first century B.c. His work has been printed 
several times. 

See DELAMBRE, “ Histoire del’Astronomie ancienne ;’? FABRICIUS, 
‘* Bibliotheca Greca ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Cléomeéne. See CLEOMENES. 

Cle-om/e-nés or Kle-om/e-nés [Gr. KAeouévne ; Fr. 
CLEOMENE, kla’o’man’] L, King of Sparta, was the son 
of Anaxandrides, whom he succeeded about 518 B.c. 
Demaratus at the same time reigned jointly with him. 
In 510 he liberated Athens from the rule of the Pisis- 
tratidze, whom he expelled by arms; but he afterwards 
made an abortive attempt to restore Hippias. In 500 he 
refused a large bribe offered to induce him to aid the 
Tonians against Persia. About 491 the Spartans sent 
him to punish the people of A®gina for giving earth and 
water as signs of homage to Darius. By tampering with 
the priestess of Delphi, he caused Demaratus to be de- 
throned. Herodotus says that he killed himself, in a 
fit of insanity, in 489 B.c. His half-brother Leonidas 
succeeded him. 


> . . rid 
See Heropotus, “History; Grove, “History of Greece; 
THIRLWALL, “ History of Greece.” 
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Cleomenes II, King of Sparta, of the elder branch, 
succeeded his brother Agesipolis IL. in 370 B.c, He died 
in 309 B.C., and left the throne to his grandson Areus. 

Cleomenes III, King of Sparta, of the Agide line, 
succeeded his father Leonidas IL. in 236 B.c. He had 
before married Agiatis, the widow of Agis IV., and 
daughter of Gylippus. Having formed a design to re- 
store the ancient Spartan virtue and discipline, he de- 
clared war against the Achzan League, with the idea 
that war was conducive to his purpose. He gaineda 
signal victory over Aratus near Megalopolis in 226 B.C. 
Finding the powers of the ephori an obstacle to his 
design, he put them all to death except Agesilaus, who 
escaped. He then made a new division of property or 
land, restored the old social system, abolished the office 
of ephorus, and made his brother Euclidas his partner 
in the throne. He afterwards defeated the Achzeans in 
several battles, until the latter were reinforced by Anti- 
gonus, King of Macedon, who obtained a decisive victory 
over Cleomenes at Sellasia in 222 B.c. He then fled to 
Egypt, where he killed himself in the year 220. Plutarch 
extols his magnanimity, and says, ‘che showed himself 
in all respects the great man.” He may be justly ac- 
counted the last great man of Sparta. 

See Piurarcn, “ Cleomenes” and “ Aratus;”? FRANZ VAN Cap- 
PELLE, “‘ Dissertatio de Cleomene Lacedemoniorum Rege,” 1845; 
Droyssn, ‘‘ Geschichte der Hellenen.”’ 

Cleomenes, [Fr. CLEOMENE,] a Greek sculptor, is 
mentioned by no ancient author except Pliny, who says 
the group of Muses placed by Pollio in his house in 
Rome was the work of Cleomenes. His name would 
perhaps have been forgotten if it had not been carved on 
that exquisite type of grace and beauty, the Venus de Me- 
dici, thus: KAEOMENH® ATIOAAOAQPOY AOHNAIOZ 
ENQIHZEN, ‘Cleomenes, son of Apoilodorus, an Athe- 
nian, made [this.]” He is supposed to have lived about 
200 Or 300 B.C. 


See Visconti, ‘‘ Notice critique sur les Sculpteurs Grecs qui ont 
porté le Nom de Cleomenes.”’ 


Cleomenes, a Greek of Naucratis, in Egypt, was 
appointed by Alexander the Great receiver-general of 
tribute in Egypt, and was notorious for his rapacity. 
He was also employed to superintend the building of 
Alexandria. He was put to death by King Ptolemy about 
B22 1E+C) 

Cle’on or Kle/’on, [KAéwr,] an Athenian demagogue, 
noted for his insolence, venalhty, and facility of speech, 
first appears in history about 428 B.c. He was a favour- 
ite and leader of the popular party, or lower classes, while 
Nicias was the chief of the opposite party. He conducted 
a successful expedition against the Spartans at Pylos in 
425, which raised his credit and filled him with presump- 
tion. Though he was ignorant of the military art, he 
again obtained command of an army sent against the 
Spartan general Brasidas, by whom he was defeated at 
Amphipolis in 422 B.c. Cleon and Brasidas both fell in 
this action. 

See Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece;’”? THucypipes, “ History ;” 
Prurarcu, “ Pericles’? and ‘‘ Nicias.”’ 

Cleon, a Greek sculptor, born at Sicyon, was a pupil 
of Antiphanes. He flourished about 388 B.c. Pliny 
speaks of a statue of Admetus as his master-piece. Cleon 
made two bronze statues of Jupiter for the temple at 
Olympia. 

Cle’o-pas or Cle’o-phas, one of the primitive and 
immediate disciples of Christ. (See Luke xxiv. 18; John 
x1x. 25.) 

Cle-o-pa’tra, [Gr. KiAeorarpa,] the daughter of Philip 
of Macedon and Olympias, was the sister of Alexander 
the Great. In 336 8.c. she became the wife of Alexander, 
King of Epirus, her maternal uncle. After the death of 
her brother she was assassinated by order of Antigonus. 

Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, was 
married to Ptolemy Epiphanes of Egypt in 193 B.c. 

Cleopatra, an ambitious queen of Syria, was the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. She was the wife of 
three successive kings of Syria,—Alexander Balas, De- 
metrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. It is said that 
she caused the second to be killed. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, a daughter of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, was married first to Ptolemy Philometor, and 
next to Ptolemy Physcon. 


Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, a daughter of the pre- 
ceding, was married to Ptolemy Physcon. Died 89 B.c. 
She had a daughter Cleopatra, who became the queen 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 

Cleopatra, [Gr. KAeonarpa: Fr. CLEOPATRE, kla/o’- 
patr’,] a queen of Egypt, celebrated for her personal 
charms, her various accomplishments, and her dramatic 
history, was the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and was 
born in 69 B.c. Her father died in the year 51, leaving 
the throne to her in partnership with her brother Ptol- 
emy. She was richly endowed with mental qualities and 
captivating graces, and was mistress of many languages 
besides the Greek, her mother-tongue. In 48 B.c., Julius 
Czesar, who had entered Egypt with a small army, having 
been caught “in her strong toils of grace,” restored her 
to the throne, from which her brother had expelled her. 
War ensued between Czesar and Ptolemy, who was de- 
feated and killed. She then became the actual sovereign, 
though her young brother nominally shared the throne. 
She followed Czesar to Rome in the year 46, and was an 
inmate of his palace until] his death in 44 B.c., when she 
returned to Egypt. Her brother, above mentioned, was 
kiJled about this time,—it is said, by her order. In the 
year 41 she formed a /a/son with the triumvir Mark An- 
tony, who became her devoted admirer, and offered, as 
Plutarch says, at her shrine of luxury the sacrifice of his 
precious time. The great modern dramatist has described 
his infatuation and his dalliance with the voluptuous and 
dusky Egyptian while the empire of the world was passing 
into the hands of Octavius. Cleopatra was present at 
the naval battle of Actium, in 31 B.c., and was the first 
to order a retreat, in which Antony followed. After An- 
tony had killed himself, she became the prisoner of Octa- 
vius, with whom she had an interview, and whose favour 
she failed to gain. Intending to lead her as a captive in 
his triumph in Rome, he took strict measures to secure 
her from suicide ; but, according to Plutarch, she effected 
her purpose by means of an asp, which was conveyed to 
her in a basket of fruit, and died in 30 B.c., leaving a 
son, Cesarion, (whose reputed father was Julius Cesar,) 
besides several other children. She was the last of her 
dynasty that reigned in Egypt. 

See Piurarcu, “‘Antony;”? Cassar, ‘‘Bellum Civile ;’? Giurio 
Lanp, *‘ Vita di Cleopatra,” 1551; J. F. Kinperwine, ‘‘ Hekuba und 
Cleopatra,’’ 1804; Dion Cassius, books xlii., xliii., xlvili., and xlix. 

Cleopatra surnamed SELr/NE, the daughter of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, was taken to 
Rome at the death of her parents, 30 B.c. She became 
the wife of Juba, King of Mauritania. 

Cléopatre. See CLEOPATRA. 

Cle-o-phan/tus, [KAed¢avroc,] a Corinthian, whom 
Greek tradition commemorates as the first who applied 
colour to designs. Respecting the time in which he lived 
we have nothing but conjecture. 

Cle’o-phon or Kle’o-phon, [KAeogéev,] an Athenian 
demagogue, who dissuaded the people from accepting 
the terms offered by the Lacedemonians after the battle 
of Arginusze. He was condemned and executed by the 
senate in 405 B.C. 

Cléostrate. See CLEOSTRATUS. 

Cle-os/tra-tus or Kle-os/tra-tus, [Gr. Kiedorpatoc; 
Fr. CLEosTRATE, kld’o’strat’,| a Greek astronomer, born 
in Tenedos, is supposed to have lived about 500 B.c. 
He is said to have divided the zodiac into signs. 

Clere, klair, (NIcoLAs GABRIEL,) a French physician, 
born in Franche-Comté in 1726. He became first phy- 
sician of the French army in Germany in 1757. A few 
years later he went to Russia, where he had the title of 
chief physician to the grand duke. He published seve- 
ral medical works, one of which was very successful, 
namely, “Medicine restored to its First Simplicity,” and 
a “History of Russia, Ancient and Modern,” (6 vols., 
1783-94,) which, says M. Weiss, (in the ‘“ Biographie 
Universelle,”) ‘is still the most complete work we have 
on that subject.” Died at Versailles in 1798. 


See Qu#rarp, ‘La France Littéraire ;”’ Exoy, “ Dictionnaire de 
la Médecine.” 


Clerc de la Forrest, le, leh klair deh 14 fo’rd’, 
(ANTOINE,) a French scholar, noted for his beneficence, 
was born at Auxerre in 1563. Among his works are 
“Letters and Maxims,” (1644.) Died in 1628. 

See his life, entitled “The Perfect Layman,” (in French,) 1644. 
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Clerc, Le. See LE CLERC. 

Clerc, le, leh klair, (JEAN,) surnamed LE CHEVALIER, 
(leh sheh-va’le-4’,) a French painter, a pupil of Carlo 
Veneziano, was born at Nancy in 1587. He worked for 
many years at Venice. Died in 1633. Led 

Clerck, klérk, (KARL,) a Swedish entomologist, and 
pupil of Linnzus, was the author of esteemed works, 
entitled “Swedish Spiders,” (“Aranei Suecici,” 1757,) 
and ‘Figures of Rare Insects,” (‘Icones Insectorum 
rariorum,”) which was highly praised by Linnzeus in a 
note to his “Systema Nature.” 

Clérembault, de, deh kla’r6N’b0’, (PHILIPPE,) Count 
de Palluau, (p&‘lii’6’,) a marshal of France, born in 1606 ; 
died in 1665. 

Clerfayt or Clairfait, de, pron. alike deh klér’fa’, 
(FRANGOIS SEBASTIEN CHARLES JOSEPH de Croix—deh 
krwa,) Count, an eninent Austrian general, born near 
Binche, in Flanders, in 1733. He fought against the Prus- 
sians in the Seven Years’ war, (1755-62,) and became 
general-major in 1773. For his victory over the Turks, 
near Korammeck, he was promoted to the rank of gen- 
eral of artillery in 1790. He commanded a division at 
the battle of Jemmapes, (November, 1792.) The victory 
of the Austrians at Neerwinden, (1793,) where he com- 
manded the left wing, is attributed to him. He was de- 
feated near Tournay in 1794. He received the baton of 
field-marshal, with the command of the army of the Rhine, 
in 1795, forced Jourdan to repass the Rhine, and gained 
a victory over another French army at Mentz. In 1796 
he was superseded by the Archduke Charles, and became 
a member of tlie council of war in Vienna. Died in 1708. 

See Jomint, “ Histoire critique, etc. des Guerres de la Révolution.”’ 

Clérion, kla’re’dn’, (JACQuEs,) a French sculptor, 
born near Aix in 1640. His principal works are in the 
park of Versailles. Died in 1714. 

Clérisseau, kla’re’sd’, (CHARLES Louts,) a successful 
French painter and architect, born in 1720, built the 
Hotel of the Government at Metz, and published “An- 
tiquities of France.” Died in 1820. 

Clerjon, klér’zhdn’, (P1ERRE,) a French “ttérateur, 
born at Vienne in 1800, wrote a ‘History of Lyons,” 
(1831,) and other works. Died in 1832. 

Clerk, (Joun,) a Scottish naval tactician, born at 
Eldin about 1730. He is the reputed inventor of the 
manceuvre in naval tactics called ‘‘breaking the line,” 
which was first tried with success by Sir George Rod- 
ney in April, 1782, when he defeated De Grasse in the 
West Indies. He published, in 1782, an ‘Essay on 
Naval Tactics.” Died in 1812. 

See CHampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Clerk, (Joun,) Lord Eldin, a Scottish judge and 
eloquent advocate, son of the preceding, born about 
1757. He lived in Edinburgh. Died in 1832. 

Clerke, (CHARLES,) an able English navigator, born 
in 1741. He accompanied Captain Cook in his voyages 
around the world between 1768 and 1776, and upon the 

‘death of Cook he became commander of the expedition. 
He died at sea in 1779. 

See Cook, “‘ Voyages ;”? W. Smitu, ‘‘ Voyages around the World.” 

Clermont, de, deh klér’mdn’, (Lours de Bourbon 
Condé—deh boor’bdn’ kdn’da’,) Comer, a' French 
prince, born in 1709. He displayed courage and ability 
in several campaigns between 1733 and1750. About 1754 
he was admitted into the French Academy. He com- 
manded the army in Hanover in 1758, and was defeated 
at Crevelt. Died in 1770. 

Clermont-Tonnerre, de, deh klér’mdn’ to’nair’, 
(AIME MARIE Gaspakb,) Duc, a French minister of 
state, born in Paris in 1780, was a son of Gaspard Paulin, 
and nephew of the cardinal. He entered the Chamber 
of Peers in 1815, was appointed minister of the marine 
in 1821, and was minister of war from 1823 until 1827. 

Clermont-Tonnerre, de, (ANNE ANTOINE JULES,) 
CARDINAL, born in Paris in 1749, was a son of Jules 
Charles Henri, noticed below. He became Bishop of 
Chalons in 1782, and acted with the royalists in the 
States-General of 1789. In 1820 he was made Archbishop 
of Toulouse, and a cardinal in 1822. Died in 1830. 

Clermont-Tonnerre, de, (FRANGoIS,) a Frenchman, 
born in 1629, became Bishop and Count of Noyon. He 
was admitted into the French Academy in 1694, and 
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founded the annual prize of poetry offered by that insti- 
tution. Died in 1701. 
See Sarnt-Simon, “* Mémoires.” 


Clermont-Tonnerre, de, (GASPARD,) MARQUIS, a 
French general, born in 1688. He commanded the left 
wing at Fontenoy, and had a prominent part in the battle 
of Laufeld in 1746. In the same year he was made 
marshal of France. Died in 1781. 

Clermont-Tonnerre, de,(SiTANISLAS,)COMTE, grand- 
son of the preceding, was born in 1747. He was elected hy 
the noblesse of Paris to the States-General in 1789. He 
was liberal in politics, and was one of those nobles who 
joined the Tiers-Etat. By his eloquence and other talents 
he acquired much influence in the Assembly, but was too 
moderate to please the party which became dominant. 
He advocated the absolute veto, and the civic equality 
of Protestants with all other Frenchmen. He perished 
in the massacre of August 10, 1792. ‘‘ Clermont-Ton- 
nerre and Malhouet,” says Lamartine, “were statesmen 
rather than orators: their sure and deliberate speech 
impressed the reason only. They sought an equilibrium 
between liberty and monarchy, and believed they had 
found it in the English system of two chambers.” (“ His- 
tory of the Girondists.”’) 

Clerselier, klér’sa’] €-2’ , written also Clersellier, 
(CLAUDE,) a French metaphysician, born in 1614, was a 
partisan of the Cartesian philosophy. He edited the 
“ Principles of Philosophy” and other works of Descartes. 
Bayle calls him the “ornament and pillar of Cartesian- 
ism.” Died in 1684. 

Cléry, kla’re’, (JEAN Baptiste CanT HANeEt,) the 
last servant of Louis X VJ. of France, was born at Ver- 
sailles in 1759. He served that king as valet-de-chambre 
in prison, and published a “ Journal of the Captivity of 
Louis XVI. in the Temple.” Died near Vienna in 1809. 

See Madame Campan, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;” VIGEE LE Brun, “‘Sou- 
venirs.”’ 

Clesinger, kleh-z4n’zha’, (JEAN BAPrisTE AUGUSTE,) 
a successful French sculptor, born at Besangon about 
1820. His statue of a “ Woman bitten by a Serpent” 
(1847) is called one of his best works. About 1856 he 
exhibited in Paris an equestrian statue of Francis I. 

Cléve, van, van klav, (CORNELIUS,) a French sculp- 
tor, of Dutch extraction, born in Paris in 1645. After 
studying at Rome six years, he returned home in 1677, 
and worked in Paris with success. He was a member 
of the Royal Academy. Died in 1732. 

Cleveland. See CLEAVELAND. 

Cleveland, kleev’land, (CHARLES DEXTER,) an Ame- 
rican scholar and writer, born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1802. He graduated at Dartmouth in 1827, and in 
1830 was appointed Latin and Greek professor in Dick- 
inson College, Pennsylvania. In 1834 he established a 
Young Ladies’ Seminary in Philadelphia, which soon 
acquired a high reputation. He has published, besides 
other works, ‘*A Compendium of Grecian Antiquities, 
with Maps and Illustrations ;” ‘* Compendium of English 
Literature from Sir John Mandeville to William Cow- 
per,” (1850;) ‘English Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century,” (1851 ;) a critical edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works, (1853 ;) a “Compendium of American Litera- 
ture,” (1858;) and a “Compendium of Classical Litera- 
ture,” (1861.) All the last-named works have enjoyed an 
extensive and deserved popularity. Died in 1869. 

Clev’en-ger, (SHOBAL L. VaIL,) an American sculp- 
tor, born at Middletown, Ohio, in 1812. He learned 
the trade of a stonecutter, which he followed in Cincin- 
nati. Having attracted attention, he removed to Boston, 
where he made busts of Webster, Clay, and others, 
which were much admired. He afterwards studied tor 
several years in Italy, and died at sea, while on his 
passage home, in September, 1843. 

See Tuckerman, “ Book of the Artists ;”? ‘‘ Democratic Review” 
for February, 1844. 

Cléves, de, deh klav, (Marig,) Duchess of Orléans, 
born in 1426, was a daughter of Adolphus IV., Duke of 
Cleves, and a niece of Philip the Good of Burgundy. 
She was married in 1440 to Charles d’Orléans the poet. 
She wrote ballads and other verses. Her son became 
Louis XII., King of France. Died in 1487. 


See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Cleyer, kli’er, (ANDREAS,) a German botanist, born 
at Cassel, passed some years in Java, and enriched the 
science of botany with his observations and memoirs. 
Du Petit-Thouars says he visited China and Japan and 
returned to Europe about 1680. 

Cleyn, klin, (FRANz,) a Danish painter, born at Ros- 
tock, worked in England, and received a pension from 
James I. Died in 1658. 

Cleynaerts. See CLENARD. 

Clichtove, klix’to’veh, (Jossr,) a Flemish theologian, 
born at Nieuwpoort. He became professor of theology 
in Paris, and acquired a high reputation as a preacher and 
writer. His most popular work was an argument against 
Luther’s doctrines, called ‘‘ Anti-Lutherus,” (1524.) His 
writings were commended by Erasmus as “ uberrimus 
rerum optimarum fons,” (“an abundant fountain of the 
best things.”) Died in 1543. 

Clicquot de Blervache, kle’ko’ deh blér’vash’, 
(SIMON,) a meritorious French economist, born at Kheims 
in 1723, became inspector-general of commerce in 1765. 
He wrote an “ Essay on the State of Commerce in France 
from Hugh Capet to Francis L.,” (1756.) Died in 1796. 

Clieveland. See CLEAVELAND. 

Clifford. See CLIFForr. 

Clif’ford, (ANNE,) Countess of Dorset, an English 
lady, eminent for her virtue, intelligence, and high spirit, 
born at Skipton Castle in 1589, was the daughter of 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland. She was married 
first to the Earl of Dorset, and then to Philip Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. She built two hospitals and several 
churches. In the reign of Charles II. Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson nominated to her-a candidate whom he wished 
to be returned to Parliament for Appleby. In reply 
she wrote this famous letter: “I have been bullied by 
an usurper, I have been neglected by a court, but I will 
not be dictated to by a subject ; your man sha’n’t stand.” 
Died in 1676. 

See ‘“Autobiographic Memorials; L. S. CosTetto, “Memoirs 
of Eminent Englishwomen,’’ London, 1844; HAr?TLEy COLERIDGE, 
‘Lives of Distinguished Northerns,”’ vol. il. 

Clifford, (ArtHuR,) an English writer, born of a noble 
family in 1778. He was author or editor of several works, 
among which are ‘ Carmen Seculare,”’and ‘‘ State Papers 
and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler.” Died in 1830, 

Clifford, (GrorGcr,) third Earl of Cumberland, born 
in England in 1558, was famous for his gallantry. He 
was often the champion of Queen Elizabeth in tourna- 
ments. In 1588 he fought as captain against the In- 
vincible Armada. He afterwards commanded several 
expeditions against the Spaniards. Died in 1605. 

See J. Barrow, “Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign,” 1845; CAmpBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the British Ad- 
mirals,”’ 

Clifford, (JoHN,) Lorn, called BLACK CLIFFORD, an 
English warrior, notorious for cruelty, fought for the 
house of Lancaster in the war of the Roses. He was 
killed in 1461. See Shakspeare’s “Henry VI.” 

Clifford, (MARTIN,) an English writer, published 
“Observations on Human Reason,” and other works. 
Died in 1677. 

Clifford, (THOMAS,) eighth Lorpb, an English Lancas- 
trian chief, performed an important part in the war of 
the Roses. He was the father of the “‘ Black Clifford” 
noticed above. He was killed at the battle of Saint 
Alban’s in 1455. (See Shakspeare’s “‘ Henry VI.”) 

Clifford, ([HoMAS,) Lorp, an English politician, born 
in 1630, became in 1660 a member of Parliament, in which 
he distinguished himself. In 1668 he was chosen a com- 
missioner of the treasury, and in 1671 he with four others 
formed the notorious cabinet called the Cadal because 
the initial letters of their names happened to form that 
word. He was created Baron in 1672, and was lord 
treasurer for a short time, but resigned office in 1673. 
Macaulay calls him the most respectable member of the 
Cabal. Died in 1673. 

See Macautay’s “‘ History of England.” 

Cliffort, klif’fort, or Clifford, (GrorGr,) a rich banker 
of Amsterdam, whose name is rendered memorable by 
nis connection with Linnzeus. Having a taste for natural 
history, he formed near Amsterdam a fine garden, with 
a rich collection of objects in natural history. When Lin- 
nzeus was a poor student, he was employed to arrange and 
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direct this museum and garden, which he described in hs 
“ Hortus Cliffortianus,” (1737,) a richly-illustrated work. 

Clift, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English naturalist, born 
near Bodmin in 1775, was employed as artist and clerk 
by the great John Hunter. He became conservator of 
the Hunterian Museum about 1800. Died in 1849. 

Clif/ton,(FRANCIs,) F.R.S.,an English physician, prac- 
tised in London with a high reputation, and became 
physician to the Prince of Wales. He translated several 
treatises of Hippocrates, and wrote “The State of Physic, 
Ancient and Modern,” (1732.) 

Clifton, (WILLIAM,) an American poet, born in 
Philadelphia in 1772. He left an unfinished poem, called 
“The Chimeriad,” a “ Poetical Epistle to William Gif- 
ford,” and other poems. Died in 1799. 

See GriswoLp’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Climaque. See CLIMACUS. 

Clim/’a-cus, (JOANNES,) [Gr. "lwdvyne 6 KAiwaxoc y Fr. 
CLIMAQUE, kle’mak’,]a monk, noted for his learning and 
ascetic writings, was born about 525 A.D., and received 
the surname of SCHOLAsTICUS. He passed many years 
as a hermit in the deserts of Sinai. In 600 he was 
chosen abbot of the. monastery of Mount Sinai. He 
wrote (in Greek) several works, one of which is called 
“Climax, or the Ladder of Paradise,” and has often been 
reprinted. Died in 605. 

See Fasricius, “* Bibliotheca Grzeca.”” 

Clinchamp, klan’shén’, (FRANCoIs ErreNNE VIC- 
TOR,) a French writer and historical painter, born at 
Toulon in 1787. He published a ‘*Complete Course of 
Perspective, Linear and Aerial,” (1840,) and “ The Idiom 
of Painting,” etc. 

Cline, (HENRY,) an English surgeon, born in London 
about 1750, wrote an esteemed “ Essay on the Form and 
Breeding of Domestic Animals,” (1815.) Died in 1827. 

Cling’man, (THomas L.,) born in Surry county, 
North Carolina, was elected a member of Congress in 
1843, as a Whig, and was re-elected several times. 
Having joined the Democratic party, he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States in 1858. 

Clin’i-as, the father of Alcibiades, was killed at the 
battle of Coronea in 447 B.C. 

Clinias, a Pythagorean philosopher, and friend of 
Plato, born at Tarentum, lived about 400 B.c. 

Cli-nom/a-ehus, [Fr. CLINOMAQUE, kle’no’m&k’,] a 
philosopher of the school of Megara, was born at Thu- 
rium, and lived about 350 B.c. 

Clin’ton, (CHARLES,) COLONEL, the father of Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, was born in 1690 in Longford, Ire- 
land. He emigrated to America in 1729, and settled in 
Ulster county, New York. He was judge of the county 
court, and a lieutenant under Bradstreet at the capture 
of Fort Frontenac. Died in 1773. 

Clin/ton, (CHARLES JOHN Fynes,) an English clergy- 
man, born in 1799, edited or published “The Literary 
Remains of Henry Fynes Clinton,” (1854.) 

Clin’/ton, (Dr Wirt,) an eminent American states- 
man, born at Little Britain, Orange,county, New York, 
March 2, 1769, was a son of General James Clinton 
and Mary De Witt. He was a nephew of George Clin- 
ton who was chosen Vice-President of the United States 
in 1804. He graduated at Columbia College, New York, 
in 1786, and studied law, but never practised it to much 
extent. 
uncle, George Clinton, then Governor of New York. 
“The life of Clinton,” says Renwick, “was from this 
moment one of political strife, into which he threw all 
the force of his ardent temperament and brilliant talents.” 
He began his career as a Republican or Anti-Federalist. 
He married, about 1796, Maria Franklin, of New York 
City. In 1797 he was elected a member of the legisla- 
ture, and in 1798 a Senator, of the State of New York. 
Among other pursuits, he applied himself with ardour to 
the study of natural history and other sciences. 

Having become the most influential leader of the 
Democrats of New York, he was elected a Senater of 
the United States in 1801 or 1802. He made a powerful 
speech on the navigation of the Mississippi, and opposed 
a war against Spain, which disputed the right of the 
Americans to navigate that river. He possessed in high 
perfection the gift of commanding eloquence. Accord- 
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ing to Professor Renwick, ‘he was on all sides looked 
up to as the most rising man in the Union,” when he 
was appointed mayor of the city of New York in 1803. 
This office was then more important than it is at the 
present time; for the mayor was also the president of 
the council and chief judge of the common pleas and of 
the criminal court. He continued to serve as mayor 
until 1807, was again appointed in 1809, and removed in 
1810. He filled the same office from 1811 to 1814 in- 
clusive, and by his wise and efficient administration con- 
tributed much to the prosperity of the city. Under his 
auspices the Historical Society and the Academy of Fine 
Arts were established. He also served as Lieutenant- 
Governor for two years, 1811-13... He was one of seven 
commissioners appointed in 1809 to examine and survey 
a route for a canal from the Hudson to the lakes. 

De Witt Clinton and Aaron Burr were political rivals ; 
and, after the latter fell into disgrace, Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins became a competitor for the leadership of the New 
York Democracy. Tompkins excelled in the art of 
gaining the favour of the people, while Clinton was 
deficient in popular arts and found it more difficult to 
ingratiate himself with strangers. His popularity was 
impaired by his disagreement with President Madison 
in relation to the war of 1812, for which he thought the 
country was not well prepared. He was nominated for 
the office of President of the United States in 1812, and 
received eighty-nine electoral votes, cast by New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, but was 
defeated by James Madison. 

He was the first president of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, founded about 1814. According to Mr. 
Renwick, “the charge of being opposed to a war with 
Great Britain, which has been so often urged against 
him, is devoid of foundation.” In 1815 he gave a new 
impulse to internal improvement by an able memorial in 
favour of the immediate construction of the Erie Canal. 
The merit of this memorial, together with his subsequent 
services, was such as to entitle him to stand first in the 
list of the promoters of this vast and beneficent enter- 
prise, on which his political prospects and reputation 
were staked. Inthe spring of 1817 a bill authorizing 
the construction of the Erie Canal passed the legislature. 
Mr. Clinton was almost unanimously elected Governor 
of New York about May, 1817; but his opponents soon 
formed against him a powerful party, called ‘‘ Bucktails,” 
who denounced the projected canal as visionary and 
impracticable. The canal policy was the chief point at 
issue in the election of 1820, and Governor Clinton 
was then re-elected in preference to his old rival, Daniel 
D. Tompkins; but the opponents of Clinton obtained 
majorities in both branches of the legislature. 

He was pre-eminent among statesmen for his compre- 
hensive views and his liberal patronage of learning and 
schools. In a message to the legislature he affirmed, 
“Tt cannot be too forcibly inculcated, nor too generally 
understood, that in promoting the great interests of moral 
and intellectual cultivation there can be no prodigality 
in the application of the public treasure.” While he 
filled the office of Governor he was also president of the 
Board of Canal Commissioners. Having lost his first 
wife in 1818, he married Catherine Jones about 1820. 
He declined to be a candidate for Governor in 1822, and 
the election of that year resulted in the success of his 
adversaries, who removed him from the office of canal 
commissioner in 1824, This act excited the just indig- 
nation of the people, who elected him Governor in the 
autumn of 1824 by a majority of about 16,000, a greater 
majority than any candidate had ever received. The 
Erie Canal was completed in 1825, and Governor Clinton 
lived to witness the unexampled prosperity which it pro- 
duced. The opening of the canal was celebrated with 
pomp in October, 1825, when the Governor was conveyed 
in a barge through a triumphal progress from Lake Erie 
to the city of New York. He was re-elected Governor 
for two years in 1826. In 1825 he declined the position 
of minister to England, offered to him by President 
Adams. He wrote several short treatises on natural his- 
tory, which were published in the ‘“‘ Transactions” of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, (of New York,) and 


contributed to the Historical Society a valuable discourse 
on the history of the Indians of New York. He died 
at Albany in February, 1828, leaving several sons and 
daughters. His stature was tall, his person well formed, 
his manners dignified, and his presence majestic. 

See JAMEs Renwick, “ Life of De Witt Clinton,” 1840 ; ‘* National] 
Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. 11.; ‘‘ Life of De 
Witt Clinton,” by Witt1am W. CAMPBELL, 1849; ‘“‘ Memoir of De 
Witt Clinton,”’ by Davip Hosack, 1829; ‘‘ North American Review”’ 
for October, 1829. 

Clinton, (EDWARD.) See LINCOLN, EARL OF. 

Clinton, (Grorcr,) fourth Vice-President of the 
United States, youngest son of Colonel Charles Clinton, 
was born in Ulster county, New York, in 1739. He 
practised law with success, and became the head of the 
Whig party in the Colonial Assembly of New York. 
Elected to the Continental Congress in 1775, he voted 
for the Declaration of Independence ; but, being called 
shortly after to take command of a brigade of New York 
militia, his name does not appear among the signers of 
that instrument. Chosen Governor of New York at the 
first election under the State Constitution in 1777, he 
held the office, by successive re-elections, for eighteen 
years. In 1788 he was chosen president of the conven- 
tion called to adopt or reject the Federal Constitution, 
which he opposed, as giving too much power to the cen- 
tral government and ‘too little to the States. Governor 
Clinton was thenceforth the leader of the Republican 
party in New York, and at the close of Washington’s 
first term, in 1792, received fifty electoral votes for Vice- 
President. He was again chosen Governor of New 
York in 1801, and in 1804 he was elected Vice-President 
of the United States, with Jefferson as President. In 
the national canvass of 1808 he was re-chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Madison being President. As President of 
the Senate by virtue of this office, he gave the casting 
vote against the re-charter of the United States Bank in 
1811. Died at Washington in April, 1812. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Americana.”’ 


Clinton, (Sir HENRY,) an English general, born about 
1738, was a grandson of Francis Clinton, sixth Earl of 
Lincoln. He became a captain in the Guards in 1758, 
and had risen to the rank of major-general in 1775, when 
he took a prominent part in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
In January, 1778, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
instead of General Howe, who was recalled. He evacu- 
ated Philadelphia in June, and retired through Jersey 
to New York City. He sent an expedition against 
Savannah, which was successful, in 1779, and he led an 
army against Charleston, South Carolina, which he cap- 
tured in May, 1780. In the same year he negotiated 
with General Arnold, and co-operated with him in his 
treasonable project. He was superseded by General 
Carleton in 1781, and returned to England in 1782. Died 
at Gibraltar in 1795. 

See Bancrort, “ History of the United States ;” ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana.”” 

Clinton, (Sir Henry,) an English general, born about 
1765. In 1798 he acted as aide-de-camp of Lord Corn- 
wallis in Ireland. He was made adjutant-general in 1802, 
and served in the East Indies until 1805. He obtained 
the rank of major-general in 1810, and served with dis- 
tinction in several campaigns in the Peninsula under Wel- 
lington. As lieutenant-general, he commanded a division 
at Waterloo in 1815. For his conduct on this occasion 
he was rewarded with the title of knight of various orders. 
Died about 1830. 

Clinton, (HENRY FYNEs,) an eminent English clas- 
sical scholar and writer, born at Gamston, ’Notting- 
hamshire, in 1781, was a descendant of the second 
Earl of Lincoln. He graduated at Oxford in 1805. He 
represented Aldborough in Parliament for about twenty 
years previous to 1826. After long and close application 
to the study of Greek and Roman authors, he produced 
in 1834 an important work, entitled “ Fasti Hellenici: 
the Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece,” which 
is indispensable to students of ancient history. His 
“ Chronology of Rome” (“ Fasti Romani,” 1845-50) is 
also highly prized. Died in 1852. 

4 See “Literary Remains of H. F. Clinton,” by C. J. F. CrrnTon, 
1554. 
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Clinton, (HENRY PELHAM.) See NEWCASTLE, DUKE 
OF. 

Clinton, (JAMES,) a distinguished officer in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, fourth son of Colonel Charles Clinton, 
and father of De Witt Clinton, was born in Ulster county, 
New York, in 1736. He greatly distinguished himself 
in the English and French war, was appointed by Con- 
gress a colonel at the breaking out of the Revolution in 
1775, and the same year accompanied Montgomery in 
his expedition to Canada. In 1777 he commanded, as 
brigadier-general, under his brother George, noticed 
above, at the defence of Fort Clinton against Sir Henry 
Clinton, with a force of 3000. He afterwards rendered 
valuable service in Sullivan’s expedition against the In- 
dians, and was for a long time stationed, in command of 
the Northern department, at Albany. In1781 he assisted 
at the siege of Yorktown. After the war he filled various 
important civil offices in New York. Died in 1812. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana.” 


Cli/o, [Gr. K’evo,] one of the nine Muses, presided 
over history, and was represented as holding in one hand 
a half-opened roll, and in the other a harp, (cithara.) 
See Mus. 

Clisson, de, deh kle’sdn’, (OLIVIER,) a famous French 
captain, born in Bretagne about 1335. He became in 
1370 a companion-in-arms of Du Guesclin, and in 1380 
was made Constable of France. In 1382 he commanded 
the vanguard at the battle of Rosbecq. He was deprived 
of the command in 1391, and died in 1407, leaving a repu- 
tation tarnished by an unscrupulous avidity for money. 

See La FoNTENELLE DE VAUXxDORE, ‘‘ Histoire d’Olivier de Clis- 
son,’’ 1825. 

Clisthene. See CLISTHENES. ; 

Clis’the-nés, a tyrant of Sicyon, waged war against 
Argos, and prohibited his subjects from singing the 
poetry of Homer. Died about 580 B.c. 

Clisthenes, Cleis’the-nés, or Kleisthenes, [Gr. 
KAeiobévng; Fr. CLISTHENE, klés’tan’,| an Athenian states- 
man, who flourished about 500 B.C., was the grandfather 
of Pericles, and grandson of the preceding. He made im- 
portant changes in the constitution, tending to increase 
the power of the commons, and thus became very popular. 
He changed the number of tribes of Attica from four to 
ten. After his rival Isagoras was exiled, Clisthenes was 
tor some time the foremost man in the state. It is said 
that the mode of banishing by ostracism was instituted 
by him. 

See Heropotus, “ History,”’ books y. and vi. ; Grote, “‘ History 
of Greece ;”? THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.” 

Cli-tar’ehus or Clei-tar’ehus, [Gr. KAsizapyoc; Fr. 
CLITARQUE, kle’t&rk’,| a son of Dinon the historian, 
lived about 330 B.c. He followed Alexander the Great 
in his expedition to Asia, and wrote a history of the 
same, which has not come down to us. The veracity of 
this work is discredited by Quintilian and Cicero, 

See Vossius, “‘ De Historicis Grecis.”’ 

Clitarque. See CLITARCHUS. 

Cli-tom’a-ehus, [Gr. KAerouayoc,] a Carthaginian 
philosopher, who about 150 B.c. became a resident of 
Athens and a disciple of Carneades. At the death of 
the latter, in 130 B.c., he succeeded him as the head of 
the Academy. He wrote numerous works, which are 
not extant. Cicero often quotes him with respect. 

See Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 


Clit’o-phon, [Kierogév,| a Greek historian of an 
uncertain epoch, was born at Rhodes. Plutarch quotes 
or borrows from several of his works. 

Cli’tus or Clei/tus, [Gr. KAeizo¢,] a Macedonian offi- 
cer, who accompanied Alexander in the invasion of 
Persia. He saved the life of that prince at the battle of 
the Grani‘cus, (334 B.C.,) and afterwards obtained com- 
mand of a division of the royal guards. In the year 328 
he was appointed Satrap of Bactria. At a feast given 
in honour of the Dioscu’ri in that year, an angry dispute 
arose between Clitus and Alexander, who, being excited 
with wine, killed the former with a spear. 

See Puurarcn, ‘‘ Alexander.” 

Clive, (CATHERINE,) an eminent English actress, born 
in 1711, made her début at Drury Lane about 1730. She 
performed in comedy for about thirty years, with distin- 
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guished success. She was married early to a Mr. Clive, 
from whom she soon separated. Died in 1785. 

Clive, (RoBERT,) Lorpb, the founder of the British 
empire in India, an able and successful general and 
statesman, was born, of rather poor parents, near Market 
Drayton, Shropshire, in 1725. At school he made little 
progress in study, and was noted for his fiery passions 
and propensity to mischief. In his eighteenth year he 
went to Madras, as a writer in the service of the East 
India Company, then merely a trading corporation own- 
ing but a few acres of Indian ground. As his pay was 
small and his health was impaired by the climate, he 
became so weary of life that he attempted to kill himself; 
but his pistol twice missed fire. About that time war 
began between the English and French in India; and 
Clive entered the service of the Company as ensign in 
1747. By his courage and sagacity he rose rapidly to 
distinction. The brilliant successes of the French goy- 
ernor Dupleix alarmed the English, and produced a crisis 
in the politics of India. Captain Clive, having obtained 
command of a few hundred men in 1750, turned the tide 
of fortune at Arcot, and gained several victories over the 
French and native armies combined. Having married 
Miss Maskelyne, a sister of the astronomer-royal, he 
returned to England for his health in 1753, and found 
himself an object of general favour and applause. 

In 1755 the directors sent him back as governor of 
Fort Saint David. The next year Surajah Dowlah, Na- 
bob of Bengal, captured the British garrison of Fort 
William, and smothered them in the “ Black Hole” of 
Calcutta. Clive was sent to avenge this outrage. He 
recovered Calcutta, and compelled the nabob to sue for 
peace in 1757. But the war was quicklyenewed, and 
in June, 1757, the fate of India was decided at the battle 
of Plassey, where Clive with 3000 men defeated about 
60,000 of the enemy. Surajah was deposed, and was 
put to death by order of Meer Jaffier, who had been 
raised to the throne of Bengal in place of Surajah Dow- 
lah. In the negotiations which preceded the battle of 
Plassey, Clive is censured for a breach of faith, which is 
not denied by his friends. The directors, on receiving 
news of his victory, appointed Clive Governor of Bengal. 
In 1759 he defeated a Dutch armament which had en- 
tered the Hoogly. Inthe next year he returned to Eng- 
land, immensely rich, and was raised to the Irish peerage 
as Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey. He was elected to 
Parliament, where he acquired great influence. In 1764 
he was again sent to India, with supreme command, and 
remained about a year and a half. He returned home 
in ill health in 1767. His enemies arraigned his official 
conduct, and Burgoyne in 1773 accused him in the House 
of abusing his power in the acquisition of riches. The 
result of the inquest was that they “tempered a gentle 
censure with a liberal eulogy.” From his youth he had 
been subject to fits of constitutional gloom, which were 
now aggravated by physical maladies. He resorted to 
the use of opium for relief, and gradually became enslaved 
by its insidious power. In November, 1774, he died by 
suicide. ‘His name,” says Macaulay, in a strain of some- 
what exaggerated eulogy, “stands high on the roll of 
conquerors. But it is found in a better list,—in the list 
of those who have done and suffered much for the hap- 
piness of mankind.” 

See Macautay, ‘ Essays;” Str Joun MAtcoum, ‘ Life of Lord 
Clive,’’ 3 vols., 1836; G. R. Greta, ‘‘ Life of Lord Clive,’ 1848; 
“‘Biographia Britannica ;’’ C. Caracciout, “‘ Life of Lord Clive,’ 
4 vols., 1776. 

Clodion, klo’de’dn’, (CLAUDE MICHEL,) a French 
sculptor, born at Nancy about 1745; died in 1814. 

Clodius, klo’de-ts, (CHRISTIAN AUGUST,) a German 
poet and professor, born at Annaberg, in Saxony, in 1738, 
was a son of Christian Clodius, who published several 
works in prose and verse. He obtained the chair of 
philosophy at Leipsic in 1764, and that of logic in 1778. 
He became professor of poetry in the same city in 1782. 
His writings display a brilliant imagination, good taste, 
and extensive knowledge of the ancients. Among his 
chief works are “Essays on Literature and Morality,” 
(1769,) “Latin Poems,” (1787,) and “ New Miscellanies,” 
(“ Neue vermischte Schriften.”) Died at Leipsic in 1784. 


See Ernest1, “ Elogium C. A. Clodius ;” Mruser, ‘‘Lexiko der 
vom Jahr 1750 bis r800 verstorbenen Deutsclien Schriftsteller.”’ 
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Clodius, (JoHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German Orien- 
talist, who became professor of Arabic at Leipsic in 1724. 
He published a work on the Arabic language, entitled 
“Theoria et Praxis Lingue Arabice,” anda “Hebrew 
Lexicon,” (1744.) Died in-1745. k 

Clodius, (JULIANA SY6LZEL,) the wife of Christian 
August, noticed above, born at Altenburg in 1755, was 
eminent for her literary talents and attainments. Died 
in 1805. 

Clo’di-us, (Licrnius,) a Roman historian, who lived 
probably about 100 B.c., wrote a work called "HAeyxoc 
Xpovor, (“Trial of the Times.”’) 

Clodius, (PUBLIUS,) surnamed PuL/CHER, a Roman 
demagogue of very profligate character, was descended 
from the patrician house of Claudia, and was a brother 
of Appius Claudius Pulcher, noticed in this work. In 
his youth he served in Asia under Lucullus, his brother- 
in-law. In 62 B.c. he committed an act of sacrilege by 
procuring admission to the mysteries of Bona Dea in the 
disguise of a woman. For this he was tried, but ac- 
quitted by means of bribery; and he became a violent 
enemy of Cicero, who had appeared in evidence against 
him. He was chosen tribune of the people in 59, and 
in the next year caused Cicero to be proscribed and 
driven into exile. (See CICERO.) He raised several 
bloody riots against the friends of Cicero when they 
proposed and passed the decree for his restoration, 57 
B.c. Milo, who succeeded Clodius as tribune, and was 
a partisan of Cicero, had several conflicts with the former. 
While Clodius was a candidate for the prztorship, and 
Milo for the consulship, they casually encountered each 
other with their armed retainers, and Clodius was killed, 
in the year 52 B.c. 

See Cicero, ‘‘Oratio pro Milone;’? DruMmann, “‘ Geschichte 
Roms.”’ : 

Clo’di-us Ma’cer, (Lucius,) a Roman general, who, 
on the death of Nero, raised the standard of revolt in 
Africa, and aspired to the power of emperor. He was 
put to death by order of Galba in 68 A.D. 

Clo’do-mir, [Fr. pron. klo’do’mér’,] the second son 
of Clovis, King of the Franks, became King of Orléans 
in 511 A.D. He was killed in battle with the Burgundians 
in 524. He left three sons, two of whom were put to 
death by their uncles, and the third, Clodoald, (Saint- 
Cloud,) became a monk. 

Clodovzeus. See CLovis. 

Clodwig. See CLovis. 

Clonard, de, deh klo’nar’, (JosepH ERNEST,) a 
French dramatist, born in 1765, wrote numerous come- 
dies. Died in 1816. 

Clon-ctir’r¥, (VALENTINE LAWLEss,) LorD, an Irish 
politician, born at Dublin in 1773, was a member of the 
Society of United Irishmen, and a friend of Emmet and 
Grattan. He wrote “Thoughts on the Projected Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland,” (1797.) Died in 1853. 

See “* Personal Recollections of the Life and Times of Lord Clon- 
curry.’ 

Clootz, de, deh klots, (ANACHARSIS,) BARON, a Prus- 
sian enthusiast, born near Cleves in 1755, was a nephew 
of Cornelius de Pauw. Having inherited a large fortune, 
he became a resident of Paris, and a fanatical partisan of 
the Revolution. Assuming the title of the “orator of the 
human race,” he appeared at the bar of the Assembly 
in 1790, at the head of a pretended deputation from 
foreign nations. In 1792 he was elected to the Con- 
vention by the dominant party. He was proscribed by 
Robespierre, and executed in March, 1794. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Clopinel. See MEuN. 

Cloquet, klo’ka/, (H1PPOLYTE,) a distinguished pro- 
fessor of anatomy, was born in Paris in 1787. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “Treatise on Descriptive Ana- 
tomy,” (1815.) Died about 1840. 

Cloquet, (JULES GERMAIN,) an eminent French phy- 
sician and surgeon, a brother of the preceding, was 
born in Paris in 1790. He acquired a high reputation 
as professor, writer, and practitioner. In 1831 he was 
appointed professor of clinical surgery in the Faculty 
of Paris. He wrote “Human Anatomy,” (“Anatomie 
de Homme,” 5 vols., 1821-30,) and other professional 
works. He was elected a member of the Institute in 1855. 
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Clos. See LActos. 

Close, (FRANCIS,) an eloquent English preacher, born 
about 1798, was for many years vicar of Cheltenham. 
He published “Discourses on Genesis,” (1826,) several 
volumes of sermons, and other works, which maintain 
the doctrines of the Evangelical school. He was ap- 
pointed to the deanery of Carlisle about 1856. 

Closs, klos, or Clossius, klos’se-ts, (JOHANN FRIED- 
RICH,) a German physician and poet, born at Marbach 
in 1735. He wrote several Latin poems on medical 
subjects. Died in 1787. 

Closterman, klos’ter-man’, (JOHANN,) a German 
portrait-painter, born at Osnaburg in 1656, worked in 
England. Died in London in 1710. 

Clostermann. See KLOSTERMANN. 

Clot, klo, or Clot-Bey, klo ba, (ANTOINE,) a French 
physician, born near Marseilles about 1796. He became 
chief surgeon of Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, about 
1823, and founded a medical school in that country. He 
published ‘Observations on Egypt,” (2 vols., 1840.) In 
1849 he returned to France. Died in 1868. 

See “ Foreign. Quarterly Review” for July, 1841. 

Clot-Bey. See Crior, (ANTOINE.) 

Clotaire, klo’tar’,[Lat. CLora’rius,] I, the fourth 
son of Clovis, King of the Franks, was born in 497 A.D. 
At the death of Clovis, in 511, he became King of Sois- 
sons. He extended his dominions by murdering his 
nephews, the heirs of the kingdoms of Orléans and 
Austrasia, and before his death he became ruler over all 
the territory which Clovis had divided among his sons. 
Paris was his capital after 558. He died about 560 a.D., 
leaving four sons,—Caribert, Gontran, Sigebert, and 
Chilperic I. 

See JEAN Boucuer, ‘“ Histoire et Chronique de Clotaire I,” 1584; 
Stsmonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Clotaire II, the son of Chilpéric I. and of Frédeé- 
gonde, was an infant when he became heir to the king- 
dom of Soissons in 584 A.D. His mother was regent 
until her death in 597. By dethroning Brunehaut, Queen 
of Austrasia, whom, with her sons, he put to death, he 
made himself master of all France about 615. He was 
the first who conceded to the mayor of the palace a ten- 
ure of office for life. His abilities and success procured 
him the surname of ‘the Great.” He died in 628, and 
was succeeded by his son Dagobert. 

See Stsmonopr1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Clotaire TIT, the eldest son of Clovis II., King of 
the Franks, was a minor when his father died, in 655 
A.D.; and, the kingdom being divided into two portions, 
he inherited Neustria and Burgundy. He died, without 
issue, about the age of eighteen. 

Clotaire IV., King of Austrasia, was raised to the 
throne in 717 A.D. by the policy of Charles Martel, but 
was only a nominal king. It is not known who was his 
father. Died in 720. 

See AuGusTIN THIERRY, ‘‘Récits Mérovingiens.” 

Clotho. See PARC. 

Clo-til’da, [Fr. CLoriLpE, klo’téld’,] Satnr, Queen 
of France, the daughter of Chilpéric, King of Burgundy, 
became the wife of Clovis I. in 493 A.D. By her beauty 
and virtue she acquired much influence over Clovis, and 
was instrumental in converting him to the profession 
of Christianity. She adhered to the Catholic creed in 
opposition to Arianism, which was then very prevalent. 
Died in 545. ‘ 

See RENAUD DE Rouvray, “‘ Histoire de Sainte-Clotilde,’’ 1840; 
J. Desmay, ‘‘Vie de Sainte-Clotilde,”? 1613; MADAME DE RENNE- 
VILLE, “‘ Vie de Sainte-Clotilde,’’ 1809. 

Clotilde. See CLoriLpa. 

Clotilde de Vallon-Chalis. 

Clotz. See Kiorz. 

Cloud, kloo, or Clo’do-ald, SAINT, youngest son of 
Clodomir, became an ecclesiastic, and founded a monas- 
tery at Nogent-sur-la-Riviere, since called by his name. 
Died about 560. 

Clouet, kloo’4’, an able French chemist, born at 
Singly, near Méziéres, in 1751, became professor of 
chemistry at Méziéres. He discovered the important 
secret of making cast steel, which the English had 
found out before. Having gone to Cayenne to make 
some scientific inquiries, he died of fever in 1801. 


See SURVILLE. 
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Clouet, (FRANGoIS,) aneminent French painter, called 
Janet, (zha’n4’,) born about 1510, was valet-de-chambre 
and painter to the king. His works are extolled by 
Ronsard and other poets, Died about 1580. His por- 
trait of Henry II. is regarded as a master-piece. His 
father, JEAN, (1485-1545,) was also distinguished as a 
painter. 

Clouet, kléw/ét,written also Clowet, Clouvet, kloo’- 
v4’, or Clovet, (Prrer,) a Flemish engraver, born at 
Antwerp in 1606. He engraved history, landscapes, and 
portraits with success, and worked mostly in his native 
city. The works of Rubens employed much of his time 
and talent, and the ‘‘ Death of Saint Anthony” is. called 
his master-piece. Died about 1670. His nephew, AL- 
BERT, born at Antwerp in 1624, was a skilful engrayer. 
He worked in Rome and Florence. Died in 1687. 

See Nacier, “Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Clough, kliif, (ARTHUR HuGH,) an English poet, born 
in Liverpool in 1819 or 1820. He was educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, and was a tutor in Oriel College. He 
produced in. 1848 “ Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich : a Long 
Vacation Pastoral,” (2 vols.,) which'is much admired. 
Between 1849 and 1852 he was professor of English lite- 
rature in University College, London. In 1852 he visited 
the United States, where he gained the friendship of 
Longfellow and other poets. Among his works are a 
version of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,” (Boston, 5 vols., 1859,) 
and poems called “Ambarvalia.” Died at Florence in 
November, 1861. The ‘‘ Long Vacation Pastoral,” says 
the “Spectator,” “belongs to a class of poems of 
which Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and Dorothea’ is perhaps the 
most perfect specimen; though in vigour and breadth 
of imagination Mr. Clough’s pastoral is certainly not 
inferior, . . .. Here we must close our notice of a truly 
noble poem—not without threads of unhealthy sentiment, 
but still broad, bright, buoyant, and tender.” 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’? for November, 1862; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for January, 1849; ‘‘ North American Review’ for Octo- 
ber, 1867. 

Clouvet. See CLOuET. 

Clovet. See CLourr. 

Clovio, klo’ve-o, (Don GIuLIOo,) an eminent Italian 
painter, born in Croatia in 1498, was a pupil of Giulio 
Romano. He is considered the most excellent minia- 
ture-painter that Italy has produced. He also painted 
some historical works, among which is a ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross.” ‘His portraits,” says Landon, ‘may be 
compared to those of Titian for vigour and zaturel.” 
Died in 1578. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Clo/’vis [Fr. pron. klo’véss’; Lat. CLopov’us] I, 
called also Chlodwig and Hlodwig, (which is said to 
have become corrupted into Ludwig, Ludovicus, Louis, 
etc.,) King of the Franks, was born about 466 a.D., and 
educated as a pagan. In 481 he succeeded his father 
Childeric, who reigned over the Salian Franks at Tour- 
nay. By avictory over the Romans and Gauls in 486 he 
became master of Soissons, which he chose for his capital. 
In 493 he married Clotilda, a fair Christian princess, 
and in 496 he became a convert to her religion. This 
change induced the cities of Armorica to place themselves 
under his dominion and protection. In 507 he fixed his 
court at Paris. Alaric, King of the Visigoths, then pos- 
sessed the region between the Loire and the Pyrenees, 
Clovis defeated and killed him in a great battle near Poi- 
tiers in 507, and added Aquitaine to his kingdom. He died 
in 511, leaving four sons, Thierri, Clodomir, Childeric, 
and Clotaire, among whom France was divided. ‘ With 
the reign of Clovis,” says Walckenaer, ‘commence the 
glory, empire, religion, laws, and usages of the French.” 
His glory, however, was tarnished by many acts of cruelty. 
His descendants are called Merovingians, from Merovig, 
(in Latin, Meroveeus,) the grandfather of Clovis. 

See VIALLON, ‘‘ Clovis le grand premier Roi chrétien,” 3 vols., 
1788; AuG. Turerry, “ Récits Mérovingiens ;”’? Sismonpt1, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Frangais;’’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Clovis IT., the second son of Dagobert I., King of the 
Franks, was born about 633 A.D., and became King of 
Neustria and Burgundy in 638. Little is known of his 
reign, except that by revolts against the royal family of 


Austrasia he became sole ruler of the heritage of Clovis 
I. He died in 655, leaving two sons, Clotaire III, and 
Childeric IL. 

Clovis IIL, son of Thierri I., King of France, suc- 
ceeded his father in 691 A.D., at the age of nine. Pepin 
le Gros was in reality king, under the title of Mayor of 
the palace, Clovis died in 695, leaving the title to his 
brother, Childebert III. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Clowes, klouz, (JOHN,) an English Swedenborgian 
writer, born at Manchester in 1743. He was rector of 
Saint John’s in Manchester about sixty years. He trans- 
lated Swedenborg’s ‘‘Celestia Arcana,” and published 
several works, one of which is “ Restoration of the Pure 
Religion.” Died in 1831. 

See DE Quincey, ‘“‘ Autobiographic Sketches,” and “ Literary 
Reminiscences,”’ vol. i. 

Clowes, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English surgeon, 
who practised in London between 1570 and 1600, and 
was for some years chief surgeon of Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. He published several professional treatises, 
the principal of which is ‘The Approved Practice for all 
Young Surgeons,” (1591.) 

Clowes, (WILLIAM,) an enterprising English printer, 
born at Chichester in 1779. He became a master-printer 
in London about 1804, and twenty years later began to 
print by steam. His establishment eventually became, 
it is said, the largest and most complete in the world. 
Among the productions of his presses were the “ Penny 
Magazine” and the “‘ Penny Cyclopedia.” He operated 
more than twenty steam-presses at once. Died in 1847. 

Clowet. See CLOUET. 

Clubbe, klib, (JOHN,) an English clergyman, born in 
1703, was rector of Wheatfield... He published, besides 
other works, a “ History and Antiquities of the Ancient 
Villa of Wheatfield or Whatfield,” (1758,) an excellent 
piece of satire, directed against modern antiquaries. 
Died about 1772. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes,” etc. 

Clubbe, (WILLIAM,) a son of the preceding, was vicar 
of Brandeston. He published a translation of six Satires 
of Horace, (1795,) ‘The Epistle of Horace on the Art 
of Poetry, translated into English Verse,” (1797,) and 
other works. Died in 1814. 

Clugny de Nuis, kliin’ye’ deh nii-e’, (JEAN EvienNE 
BERNARD,) a French financier, succeeded Turgot as 
controller-general of finances in April, 1776. He coun- 
teracted the policy of Turgot, and resorted to a royal 
lottery as a source of revenue. He died in office in 
October, 1776. 

Clu/ny, (ALEXANDER,) was the author of the ‘‘ Ame- 
rican Traveller,” London, 1769, said to have been pub- 
lished under the auspices of Lord Chatham. It excited 
much interest in England and America at the time. 

Cluseret, klii’zeh-ra’, (GusravE PAut,) a French 
general, born in Paris in 1823. He served in the Cri- 
mean war, and gained the rank of captain. In 1859 he 
enlisted in the army of Garibaldi, under whom he fought 
with the rank of major. He offered his services to the 
United States, and became a colonel in the Union army 
about January, 1862. He commanded the advance of 
Fremont’s army at Strasburg and Cross Keys, June, 1862. 

Clusius. See LECLUSE. 

Clutius. See CLuyi. 

Clut’/ter-buck, (Ropert,) an eminent English an- 
tiquary, born in Hertfordshire in 1772. He published 
a complete “ History and Antiquities of the County of 
Hertford,” (1815-27,) with excellent plates. He resided 
mostly at Watford, his native place. Died in 1831. 

Cluver, kloo-vair’, or Cluwer, [Fr. CLuvirr, klii’- 
ve-4/; Lat. CLUVE/RIUS,] (PHILIP,) a learned linguist and 
geographer, was born at Dantzic in 1580. He visited 
England, France, Germany, and Italy in pursuit of in- 
formation, and of materials for his works, among which 
are “Germania Antiqua” and “Italia Antiqua,” (1624.)+ 
The latter is commended for accuracy. Died in 1623. 
“His works,” says Hallam, “form a sort of epoch in 
ancient geography.” (‘‘Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.’’) 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? Danie. Hernsius, “ Oratio in P. 
Cluverii Obitum,”’ 1623. 
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Cluverius. See CLUVER. 
Cluvier. See CLUVER. 


Cluyt, kloit, (AuGER,) a Dutch botanist, a son of 
Theodore, noticed below, was born at Leyden about 1590. 
After making botanical researches in several countries, 
he became director of the botanical garden at Leyden. 
He wrote “ Instructions for packing and conveying Trees, 
Plants, etc. to a Distance,” (1631,) and a few other works. 

See “ Biographie Médicale.” 


Cluyt, [Lat. CLu’rtus,] (THEODORE AUGER,) a Dutch 
botanist, was director of a public botanical garden 
founded at Leyden in 1577, which became, under his 
charge, one of the best that then existed. He wrote a 
“ Tlistory of Bees,” (1598.) : 

Cl¥m/e-ne, |Gr. KAuuevn; Fr. CLIMENE or CLYMENE, 
kle’man’,| an ocean nymph, regarded as a daughter of 
Oceanus, the wife of Japetus, and the mother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 

Cly’mer, (GEORGE,) an American statesman, born in 
Philadelphia in 1739. He became about 1773 an active 
supporter of the popular cause, was chosen a member 
of Congress in 1776, and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In 1780 he was re-elected to Congress. He 
was a member of the convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution in 1787, and was the founder of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. Died in 1813. 


See Goopricn, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 


Clyt-em-nés’tra, [Gr. KAvrayviortpa ; Fr. CLYTEM- 
NESTRE, kle’tém’néstr’,| the wife of Agamemmon, and 
the sister of Castor. Having formed a guilty connection 
with A®gisthus during the absence of her husband, she 
murdered the latter on his return from.Troy. She was 
killed by her son Orestes. 

Clytemnestre. See CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Clyt’i-a or Clyt’i-e, [Gr. Kuria or KAvrin,] a nymph 
beloved by Apollo, (the sun :) having been deserted by 
her lover, she was changed into a heliotrope. 

See Ovip, ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” book iv. 

Cnut. See CANUTE. 

Cnutzen. See KNUTZEN. 

Coad, kod, (JoHN,) an English carpenter, who was 
engaged in the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth in 
1685, for which he was transported to Jamaica. He 
wrote a curious narrative of his adventures. 

See ‘‘ Memorandum of the Wonderful Providences of God,”’ ete., 
by Joun Coap. 

Cobad. See CABADES. 

Cobb, (HowWELL,) an able American politician, born 
in Jefferson county, Georgia, in 1815. He was elected a 
member of Congress by the Democrats in 1843, and twice 
re-elected. In December, 1849, he was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. He was Governor of 
Georgia in 1851 and 1852, and was appointed secretary 
of the treasury by President Buchanan in March, 1857. 
He resigned before the end of 1860, was president of the 
Congress of secessionists which met in February, 1861, 
and became a major-general in the Confederate service. 
Died in 1868. 

Cobb, (HoOWELL,) an American lawyer, born at Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, in 1795. He published, in 1845, a 
work on legal forms. 

Cobb, (JAMeEs,) an English dramatic poet, born in 
1756. He was employed as clerk or secretary by the 
East India Company about 1772. He composed “The 
Humorist,” “The Strangers at Home,” (1786,) and other 
dramas. Died in 1813. ‘ 

See Baker, ‘“‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


Cobb, (Jos—EPH BECKHAM,) son of Thomas W., no- 
ticed below, was born in Oglethorpe county, Georgia, in 
1819. Hie wasa contributor to the ‘American Review,” 
and wrote, among other works, a novel entitled “ The 
Creole.” Died in 1858. 

Cobb, (NATHANIEL R.,) a philanthropic merchant of 
Boston, was born in Falmouth, Maine, in 1798; died 
in 1834. 

Cobb, (SAMUEL,) an English poet, who graduated at 
Cambridge in 1702. He published a volume of poems, 
(1707,) The Oak and Brier,” a tale, and the ‘Female 
Reign.” Died in 1713. 
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Cobb, (THoMAs R. R.,) a lawyer, born in Jefferson 
county, Georgia, in 1820, published in 1851 a “ Digest 
of the Laws of Georgia.” He became a general in the 
Confederate service, and was killed at Fredericksburg in 
December, 1862. 

Cobb, (lHomMAS W.,) born in Columbia county, 
Georgia, in 1784. He was elected to Congress in 1816, 
and became a Senator of the United States in 1824. In 
1828 he was made a judge of the superior court. Died 
in 1830. 

Cobbe, kob, (FRANCES PoWER,) a rationalistic writer 
on religion and morals, a descendant of Charles, Cobbe, 
Archbishop of Dublin, was born in that cityin 1822, In 
early youth Miss Cobbe seems to have been left very 
much to herself. She read not only the Bible and “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” but also some books of a very different 
character. Shelley appears to have been a special favourite 
with her. We need not be surprised that, with such com- 
panions for her solitude, her mind should sometimes 
become a prey to universal doubt. As she was one day 
musing on the great problem of existence, she said to 
herself that, although she knew nothing of God, or of 
any law beyond her own soul, she would at least be true 
to that and merit the approbation of her own conscience, 
This resolution, we are told, brought almost immediately 
a renewed faith in God,—‘‘a sense that somehow such 
an effort must be pleasing to her Creator, who had given 
her that inner Jaw.” From that hour she was a theist. 
Meeting not long afterwards with some of Theodore 
Parker’s writings, she read them with great avidity and 
delight. Her mother’s death having vividly presented 
to her mind the great question of a future life, she wrote 
to Mr. Parker, asking him why he believed in immor- 
tality. His “Sermon of the Immortal Life” was his 
reply. (See PARKER, THEODORE.) 

Among the most important of Miss Cobbe’s produc- 
tions are her “Intuitive Morals,” (London, 1855,) and 
her “Religious Duty,” both of which works evince 
strong powers of reasoning, joined with great earnest- 
ness of character. Miss Cobbe has been pronounced the 
best interpreter of the views of Theodore Parker; and 
“since his death,” says Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘no one has done 
more to perpetuate his influence and increase his fame.” 

See “Christian Examiner” for November, 1867. 

Cob’bett, (JoHN MorGan,) a son of William Cobbett, 
noticed below. He published a selection of his father’s 
political works, in 6 volumes, (1842.) In 1852 he was 
elected a Liberal member of Parliament for Oldham. 

Cobbett, (WILLIAM,) a popular and vigorous poli- 
tical writer, born at Farnham, England, in 1762. He 
was the son of a farmer, and was self-educated. About 
1784 he enlisted in the army, and served with honour in 
North America until 1791. Having left the service, he 
emigrated to the United States in 1792, and became a 
resident of Philadelphia, where he issued “ Peter Porcu- 
pine’s Gazette,” a Federalist paper. He was fined $5000 
for a libel on Dr. Rush. In 1800 he returned to Eng- 
land, and established in London “The Weekly Poli- 
tical Register,” which at first was a Tory paper; but 
after the lapse of several years he became a strenuous 
opponent of Pitt and of the Tories. For his political 
libels or satires on members of government he was 
several times fined heavily, and in 1810 was sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years. He continued to issue 
the “ Register” for thirty-three years. After two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to enter Parliament for Oldham, he was 
finally returned in 1832, and again in 1834. He died in 
1835. He was the author of many successful works, 
among which are “The Emigrant’s Guide,” “Cottage 
Economy,” “Advice to Young Men and Women,” and 
“Rural Rides.” His style is described as “the perfec- 
tion of the rough Saxon English.” He was remarkable 
for his mastery of the weapons of sarcasm and the re- 
sources of common sense, and had great powers of ob- 
servation and description. ‘Cobbett,” says Hazlitt, 
“Js a very honest man, with a total want of principle. 
I mean, he is in downright earnest in the part he takes 
at the time; but in taking that part he is led entirely 
by headstrong obstinacy, caprice, novelty, pique, or 
personal motive of some sort. He has no comfort in 
fixed principles. As soon as anything is settled in his 
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own mind, he quarrels with it. If nobody else can argue 
against him, he is a very good match for himself.” 

See the piquant but not ill-natured article on Cobbett, in Haz- 
LiTt’s “ Miscellaneous Works,” vol. y.; ‘‘ Life of William Cobbett,”’ 
Philadelphia, 1831 ; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1807, and Febru- 
ary, 1823; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for September, 1823; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for August and October, 1835; ‘‘ Westminster Review” 
for October, 1835; Str H, L. Butwer, “Historical Characters,” 
London, 1868. 

Cob/den, (Epwarp,) D.D., an English divine, who 
became prebendary of Saint Paul’s, and obtained several 
livings in London. He published Sermons, Poems, and 
Essays. Died in 1764. 

Cobden, (RIcHARD,) an eminent English Liberal 
statesman and economist, was born at Dunford, near 
Midhurst, Sussex, in June, 1804. He was the son of a 
farmer who owned a small estate in land. After haying 
been initiated in business in the warehouse of his uncle 
in London, he removed to Manchester and established 
a manufactory of fine cotton goods, (prints,) in which he 
was successful. Between 1834 and 1838 he visited Egypt, 
Greece, the United States, France, and Germany. He 
published, about 1836, a pamphlet entitled ‘ England, 
Treland, and America,” and another on Russia. He be- 
came in 1838 a prominent advocate of the free importa- 
tion of bread-stuffs, and was soon known as the principal 
champion and orator of the National Anti-Corn-Law 
League, a powerful political organization, formed in 1839. 
In 1841 he was elected member of Parliament for Stock- 
port. On this new arena he acquired great influence by 
his extensive information, oratorical talents, and indomi- 
table energy. He also addressed many public meetings 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, until the contest ended 
in the repeal of the Corn-Laws in June, 1846. On this 
occasion Sir Robert Peel made a remarkable speech, in 
which he generously declared that the merit of this im- 
portant reform belonged to Mr. Cobden more than to 
any other man. After the close of the session he per- 
formed an extensive journey on the continent, and during 
his absence (1847) was returned to Parliament for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, including Leeds and Shef- 
field. He was an active member of the Peace Congress 
of Paris in 1849, and of that held at Frankfort in 1850. 

Mr. Cobden and John Bright were the leaders of the 
Manchester party or school, which holds an independent 
position with respect to the Whigs and Tories. He was 
in favour of the vote by ballot, of electoral reform, of 
the French alliance, of a pacific foreign policy, and of 
non-intervention in foreign quarrels. He opposed the 
war against Russia, (1854,) and the Chinese policy of 
Palmerston in 18£7, with such a loss of popularity that 
he was defeated at the election of 1857 as candidate tor 
Huddersfield. He was, however, elected by the voters 
of Rochdale in 1859. While he was absent on a visit to 
the United States, in 1859, a new ministry was formed 
by Lord Palmerston, who offered him a seat in the 
cabinet, (as president of the Board of Trade,) which he 
declined. As British commissioner, he negotiated, in 
1860, an important commercial treaty with the French, 
which has greatly increased the trade between England 
and France. Referring to this treaty, Mr. Gladstone 
(August, 1866) said, “I don’t believe that the man 
breathed upon earth at that epoch, or now breathes upon 
earth, that could have effected that great measure, with 
the single exception of Mr. Cobden.” He was one of 
the few British statesmen who cordially favoured the 
cause of liberty and humanity in the United States 
during the civil war. Died April 2, 1865. 

See Louis pz Lom#nir, ‘‘R. Cobden, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1844; ‘* Life of Richard Cobden,” by J. McGiicnristT, 1865; JOSEPH 
Garnier, ‘R. Cobden, les Ligueurs et la Ligue,’” 1846; ‘* Brief Bio- 
graphies,” by SAmMuEL Sites: ‘British Quarterly Review’? for 
January, 1866; ‘‘ North British Review’ for March, 1867. 

Cobenzl, von, fon ko-bént’sl, or Cobentzel, ko- 
bént’sel, (JOHANN Pritipp,) Count, a diplomatist, born 
at Laybach in 1741; died in 1810. 

Cobenzl or Cobentzel, von, (KArL,) Count, an 
Austrian diplomatist, born at Laybach in 1712. He was 
placed in 1753 at the head of the government of the 
Austrian Netherlands. Died in 1770. 

Cobenzl or Cobentzel, von, (Louts,) Coun‘, an 
Austrian diplomatist, son of the preceding, was born at 
Brussels in 1753. He was ambassador to Russia in 1780, 


and signed the treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. In 1801 

he negotiated the treaty of Lunéville with the French, and 

became a minister of state at Vienna, Died in 1808, 
See Stcur, ‘* Mémoires.”’ 


Cobham, kob’/am, (Sir JoHN OripcastLz,) Lorp, an 
English nobleman, was the head of the sect of Lollards, 
whom the Catholics stigmatized as heretics. “ His high 
character, and his zeal for the new sect,” says Hume, 
“pointed him out as the proper victim of ecclesiastical 
severity.” He was condemned to the flames in 1413, but 
escaped, and instigated his friends to an open rebellion. 
Hume states that he designed to seize the king at Eltham. 
The insurgent Lollards were overpowered in 1414; but 
Cobham escaped until 1418, when he was hanged. (See 
LOLLARD.) 

See IT. Gapsgy, ‘‘ Life and Times of the Good Lord Cobham,” 
London, 1844. 

Cobo, ko’Bo, (BARNABE,) a Spanish missionary, born 
at Lopera in 1582, passed fifty years in Peru, Mexico, 
etc. He wrote a work on the natural history of those 
countries, (still in manuscript.) Died in 1657. 

Cobo, (JUAN,) a Spanish monk and missionary, born 
near Toledo. He went to Manilla in 1586, learned the 
Chinese language, and compiled a dictionary of the 
same. In 1592 he was sent on a mission to Japan, with 
the ruler of which he negotiated a treaty favourable to 
the Spaniards. On his return the ship was wrecked at 
Formosa, and he was massacred by the natives, in 1592. 

Cobourg. See CoBure. 

Co/biirg, written also Cobourg,| Ger. pron. ko’boor«, | 
(Jostas,) PRINCE, an Austrian general, born in 1737. 
He commanded the Austrian army which, with the aid 
of Suwarrow, defeated the Turks in 1789. In the spring 
of 1793 he was appointed generalissimo of the army 
of the allies, and gained a victory over the French at 
Neerwinden. He invaded France the same year, and 
took Condé and Valenciennes. Having been defeated by 
Jourdan at Wattignies in October, 1793, he resigned the 
command. Died in 1815. ‘He belonged,” says Alison, 
“to the old methodical school of Lacey, and was des- 
titute of either decision or character.” (‘‘ History of 
Europe.’’) ‘ 

Coccaie, (MERLIN.) See FOLENGO. 

Coccapani, kok-ka-p4/nee, (SIGISMONDO,) an Italian 
painter and architect, born at Florence in 1585. He was 
one of the architects employed on the fagade of the 
Duomo of Florence. Died in 1642. 

Cocceius. See Coccrjus, (JOHN.) 

Coc-¢e’ius, (kok-see’yus,) (NER’VA,) an eminent Ro- 
man jurisconsult, who was chosen consul in 22 A.D. He 
was the grandfather of the emperor Nerva. He obtained 
the favour and confidence of Tiberius, whose measures, it 
seems, he did not approve. His legal learning is highly 
extolled by Tacitus, and he is often cited in the Digest. 
He died by voluntary starvation about 33 A.D. His son, 
of the same name, was a distinguished jurist, the author 
of several treatises, and is supposed to haye been the 
father of the emperor Nerva. 

Cocceji. See Coccryus. 

Coccejus, von, fon kot-sa’yus, or Cocceji, kot-sa’- 
yee, (HEINRICH,) BARON, a German jurist,born at Bremen 
in 1644. He was professor of law at Heidelberg and at 
Utrecht, and wrote, besides other works, a commentary 
on Grotius “De Jure Belli et Pacis,” published by his 
son, (1744-48.) Died in 17109. 

See Lucanus, “ Lebensbeschreibung des H. von Cocceji,”? 1741. 

Coccejus, Cocceius, or Cock, (JOHN,) an emi- 
nent theologian, born at Bremen in 1603. He became 
professor of Hebrew at Franeker in 1636, and from 1649 
to 1669 was professor of theology at Leyden. He was 
the founder of a school of theologians which became 
numerous in the United Provinces under the name of 
“Coccejans.” He carried the system of figurative in- 
terpretation to the extreme. His fundamental rule of 
interpretation was that we should understand the words 
and phrases of Scripture in all the senses of which they 
are susceptible, and that almost every passage, in addi- 
tion to its literal meaning, had a figurative signification. 
“Two natives of Holland,” says Hallam, ‘opposite in 
character, in spirit, and principles of reasoning, and 
consequently the founders of opposite schools of dis- 
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ciples, stand out from the rest,—Grotius and Coccejus.”’ 
(‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) He pub- 
lished “*Summa Doctrine de Foedere et Testamento,”’ 
(1648,) and other works. Died in 1669. 

See Joncourt, “Entretiens sur les Coccéiens ;” Nicéron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”” MosHeim, “ Ecclesiastical History.” 

Coccejus or Cocceji, (SAMUEL,) a German jurist, a 
son of Heinrich, noticed above, was born at Heidelberg 
in 1679. He was appointed by the King of Prussia min- 
ister of state and of war in 1727, and grand chancellor 
in 1746. His reputation is founded chiefly on the new 
code of laws which he composed, by order of Frederick 
the Great, about 1746. Died in 1755. 


See Meuset, ‘‘ Lexikon der verstorbenen Gelehrten.” 


Cocchi, kok’/kee, (ANTroNIo,) a learned Italian phy- 
sician, born at Benevento in 1695, was professor of 
medicine at Pisa, and subsequently of philosophy at 
Florence. He published several works on medicine 
and other subjects. Died in 1758. He had been a 
regular correspondent with Sir Isaac Newton. 

See Fasront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 


Coccia, kot’cha, (CARLO,) an Italian composer, born 
at Naples in 1789. Among his most popular works are 
the operas “‘ Clotilde” and “ Maria Stuart.” 

Coccopani, kok-ko-pa’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
artist, born at Florence in 1582, was versed in: many 
sciences and arts. In 1622 he was invited to Vienna 
by the emperor, who employed him as a military engi- 
neer. He afterwards designed the palace called Villa 
Imperiale at Florence. Died in 1649, 

Cochard, ko’shar’, (NICoLAs FRANGoIS,) a French 
littérateur, born near Lyons in 1763; died in 1834. 

Cochereau, kosh’rd’, (MATHIEU,) a French painter 
of genre, born at Montigny, became a pupil of David in 
1807. He died at the age of twenty-seven. 

Cochet, ko’sha’, (JEAN,) born at Faverges, in Savoy, 
became professor of philosophy in the Collége Mazarin 
of Paris. He wrote, besides other works, a treatise on 
Logic, said to have been the best elementary work on 
that subject that had appeared in French. Diedin 1771. 

Cochin, ko’shan’, (CHARLES Nicoxas,) a_ skilful 
French artist, born in Paris in 1688. He engraved with 
the burin and point his own designs, and some works 
of Lemoine, Coypel, and Watteau. Died in 1754. 

Cochin, (CHARLES NICOLAS,) an eminent French 
designer and engraver, born in Paris in 1715, was the 
son and pupil of the preceding. He was chosen keeper 
of the designs of the king’s cabinet in 1752. In 1756 
he published an excellent work, entitled “ Picturesque 
Journey in Italy,” (‘‘ Voyage pittoresque d’Italie,”) 
which was often reprinted. Louis XV. granted to him 
letters of nobility. Cochin etched a great number of 
his own designs, and some works of Vernet and other 
masters. The number of his designs and engravings 
is about fifteen hundred. Died in 1790. 

See Basan, “‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.” 


Cochin, (HENRI,) an eminent French advocate and 
orator, born in Paris in 1687, was admitted to the bar in 
1706. Though very eloquent in public, he was taciturn 
and timid in conversation. Several volumes of his pleas 
have been published. Died in 1747. 

See C. Lenormanp, “ Eloge de Cochin,” 1825, 

Cochin, (JACcQuES DENIs,) a French priest, writer, 
and founder of the hospital which bears his name, was 
born in Paris in 1726; died in 1783. 

Cochlezus. See CocHLaus. 

Cochlaus, kok-la/us, [Fr. CocHLEE, kok’l4’; Lat. 
CocHLA&’us,| (JOHANN,) a German theologian and con- 
troversialist, born near Nuremberg in 1479. He became 
a canon of Worms, Mentz, and Breslau. He was azeal- 
ous opponent of the Protestant Reformation, and wrote 
“Remarks ( Commentaria) on the Actions and Writings 
of Luther,” (1549,) and other works, Died in 1552. 

See SeckEnnorr, “ Historia Lutheranismi;” Baytr, “ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;”’ DE THou, “‘ History.” 

Cochlée. See CocuLaus. 

Cochon de Lapparent, ko’shén’ deh 18’pa’rén’, 
(Count CHARLES,) a French politician, born in 1749. 
He was a deputy from Poitiers to the States-General 
in 1789, and afterwards a prominent republican member 
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of the Convention. He was appointed prefect at Ant- 
werp in 1804, and a member of the senate in 1809. 
Died in 1825. 

Coeh’ran, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish painter of history 
and portraits, born at Strathaven in 1738; died at Glas- 
gow in 1785. 

Cochrane. See DUNDONALD, EARL OF. 

Cochrane, kok’/ran, (ALEXANDER DUNDAS BAILIIE,) 
a British writer, son of Admiral Sir Thomas John Coch- 
rane, born in 1814, became a member of Parliament in 
1841. Te published “The Morea, with Remarks on 
Greece,” (1841,) “ Young Italy,” (1850,) and ‘ Ernest 
Vane,” a novel. 

Cochrane, (Sir ALEXANDER INGLIS,) a British admi- 
ral, brother of Archibald, noticed below, born in 1758. 
He was made a post-captain in 1782, and rear-admiral 
in 1804. For his services in a battle against the French 
in 1806, near Hayti, he was knighted. In 1809 he 
obtained the rank of vice-admiral, and in 1815 assisted 
the British land-forces in the attack on New Orleans. 
He became admiral of the blue in 1819. Died in 1832. 

Cochrane, (ARCHIBALD,) Earl of Dundonald, a Brit- 
ish chemist, born in 1749, was the son of Thomas, Earl 
of Dundonald, whom he succeeded in 1778. He pub- 
lished a “Treatise on Coal-Tar,” a “Treatise on the 
Connexion of Agriculture and Chemistry,” (1795,) and 
a valuable work on “The Application of Chemistry 
to Agriculture.” Died in 1831. His son was a distin- 
guished admiral, Lord Cochrane. (See DUNDONALD, 
EARL OF.) 

See Cuampbers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Coeh’rane, (JOHN,) an American general, born in 
Montgomery county, New York, about 1813. He was 
elected a member of Congress by the voters of New 
York City in 1856 and 1858. He was appointed a bri- 
gadier-general about July, 1862. 

Cochrane, (JOHN DuNpaAs,) CAPTAIN, an eccentric 
British naval officer, surnamed “the Pedestrian Travel- 
ler,” was born about 1780. In 1820 he resolved to per- 
form a journey around the world on foot, in pursuance 
of which design he traversed Russia and Siberia as far 
as Kamtchatka. Having married a native of that region, 
he changed his mind, and returned by way of Russia 
to England in 1823. Of this journey he published a 
narrative, which is said to be curious and amusing. Died 
in South America in 1825. 

Cochrane, (Sir THOMAS JOHN,) a British admiral, 
son of Admiral Sir Alexander Inglis Cochrane, born 
about 1790, served as captain under his father in the war 
against the United States in 1814. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1837. Having been made a rear-ad- 
miral, he commanded on the East India station from 1842 
to 1846, and became a vice-admiral about 1850. 

Cock, kok, (JEROME,) a Flemish engraver and dealer 
in prints, was born at Antwerp about 1510. He pub- 
lished several collections of his engravings, among which 
are many portraits of historical personages. Some of 
his works are highly prized. Died in 1570. 

Cock, (JouHN.) See Coccrjus. 

Cock or Cocke, (MATTHEW,) a landscape-painter 
of Antwerp, born about 1500, was a brother of Jerome, 
noticed above. He was one of the first Flemish painters 
that abandoned the Gothic style. Died in 1554. 

Cockaine. See COKAINE. 

Cockburn, ko’bern, (CATHERINE,) an English dra- 
matic writer, whose maiden name was TROTTER, was 
born in London in 1679. She became in 1708 the wife 
of the Rey. Patrick Cockburn. She composed suc- 
cessful tragedies, entitled “Agnes de Castro,” ‘Fatal 
Friendship,” ete. In 1747 she produced “Remarks 
on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue,” which was 
praised by Warburton. Died in 1749. 

See Cipper, “ Lives of the Poets.’’ 

Cockburn, ko/bern, (Sir GEORGE,) G.C.B., a British 
admiral, born about 1772, was a relative of Lord Cock- 
burn, noticed below. He entered the navy in early youth, 
and about 1812 obtained the rank of rear-admiral. He 
took part in the capture of Washington City in 1814, and 
conveyed Napoleon to Saint Helena in 1815. He was 
a lord of the admiralty from 1818 to 1828, and sat in 
Parliament for many years. Died in 1853. 
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Cockburn, (HENRY THOMAs,) LorpD, an able Scot- 
tish judge, born in 1779. He was appointed solicitor- 
general for Scotland in 1830, and became one of the 
Lords of Session in 1834. He wrote articles for the 
“Edinburgh Review,” and published “The Life and 
Correspondence of Lord Jeffrey,” (1852.) Died in 1854. 

See ‘North British Review” for November, 1856; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for July, 1852; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 
1857 ; *‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for September and October, 1852. 

Cockburn, (Parrick,) a Scottish linguist, born at 
Langton, was for some years professor of Hebrew and 
Syriac in the University of Paris. Having become a 
Protestant, he returned to Scotland, and preached at 
Haddington. He was reckoned one of the first scholars 
of his time, and wrote several religious works in Latin, 
one of which is ‘‘ The Utility and Excellence of the Word 
of God.” Died in 1559. 

Cockburn or Cockburne, (WILLIAM,) an English 
medical writer, born about 1650; died about 1736. 

Cocke, kok, (PHILIP SAINT GEORGE,) a general, 
born in Virginia about 1808, graduated at West Point 
in 1832. He took arms against the Union, and became 
a brigadier-general in 1861. He killed himself in De- 
cember of the same year. 

Cock’er, (EDWARD,) an English teacher and educa- 
tional writer, born in 1632, was a resident of London. 
His “ Arithmetic” obtained a very large circulation, and 
passed through fifty-five editions between 1677 and 1758. 
Died about 1677. 

Cock’er-ell, (CHARLES ROBERT?,) an eminent English 
architect, born in London in 1788. He was elected a 
Royal Academician in 1836, and became professor of 
architecture in the Royal Academy in 1840. He de- 
signed the New Library at Cambridge in 1840, the Uni- 
versity Galleries at Oxford, the College of Lampeter, 
and other public edifices. He was for some years chief 
architect of the Bank of England, in which he made 
considerable alterations. Mr. Cockerell was partial to 
the classic style of architecture. He was a foreign asso- 
ciate of the Institute of France. Died in 1863. 

Cock’er-ill, (JoHN,) a Belgian engineer and machinist, 
noted for his enterprise and talents, was bern of English 
parents in 1790. He fabricated steam-engines, etc. at 
the great iron-foundry of Seraing, in which King William 
of Holland was once a partner. Died in 1840. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cock’son, (THoMAS,) an English engraver of por- 
traits, flourished about 1620-30. 

Cock’ton, (HENRy,) an English writer, born about 
1808.. He published, besides other works, ‘‘ The Ven- 
triloquist: being the Life and Adventures of Valentine 
Vox,” (1840.) Died in 1853. 

Co/’clés, (Horarius,) a Roman hero, who acquired 
renown, about 500 B.c., by the defence of the Sublician 
bridge against the army of Porsena while the Romans 
were cutting off the communication with the opposite 
shore. When the bridge had been made impassable, he 
plunged into the river and saved himself by swimming. 
This legend forms the basis of Macaulay’s spirited 
ballad in his ‘Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

See Niesunr, “ History of Rome.’’ 

Coco, ko’ko, (VINCENZO,) an Italian writer, born at 
Campomarano in 1770, lived mostly in Naples. He pub- 
lished a philosophic romance called “ Plato in Italy,” 
(3 vols., 1806,) which was very successful, and a “‘ History 
of the Revolution of Naples.” Died at Naples in 1823. 

See Trpapo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Cocoli, kok’o-lee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian geometer, 
born at Brescia in 1747, was for thirty years professor 
of natural philosophy and mathematics in his native city. 
He published “ Elements of Geometry and Trigonome- 
try,’ and other works. Died in 1812. 

Cocquard, ko’kar’, (FRANGOIS BERNARD,) a French 
poet and prose-writer, born at Dijon in 1700; died in 1772. 

Coda, ko’da, (BENEDE?To,) an Italian painter, born 
at Ferrara about 1460; died about 1520. 

His son, BARTOLOMMEO, born at Ferrara, was a painter 
of good reputation. He was living in 1558. 

Codagora, ko-da-go’ra, (ViIVIANO,) an Italian painter, 
who lived about 1650, excelled in perspective and in pic- 
tures of ruined buildings. 
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Codazzi, ko-dat’see, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian engineer 
and geographer, born at Lugo in 1792. He emigrated 
to Santa Fé de Bogota, in South America, about 1826, 
and was afterwards employed in the survey of Venezuela. 
The results of his labours were published in a work on 
the “Geography of Venezuela,” with maps, (‘Resumen 
de la Geografia de Venezuela,” 1841.) 

Cod’ding-ton, (WILLIAM,) the founder of the colony 
of Rhode Island, was born in Lincolnshire, England, in 
1601. He emigrated to Massachusetts in 1630, and, in 
consequence of a disagreement with Governor Winthrop 
on religious subjects, removed with a party of settlers to 
Rhode Island in 1638. In 1640 he was chosen governor 
of that colony, which position he held for seven years. 
He was a member of the Society of Friends. Died in 
1678. 

Co-di’nus, (GEoRGIUS,) [Te@pytog Kaodivoc 6 Kuporana- 
7n¢,| surnamed CuROPALA’TrES, a Greek compiler, who 
lived at Constantinople about 1450. He compiled two 
works, which treat of the public offices in church and 
state, and of the antiquities of Constantinople. 

Codomannus. See Darius III. 

Co-dra’tus, [Kodparo¢,] a Greek physician and Chris- 
tian martyr, born at Corinth, was put to death about 
258 A.D. 

Cod’ring-ton, (CHRISTOPHER,) a British officer, born 
at Barbadoes in 1668, wrote some Latin verses, and gave 
410,000 to form a library at Oxford. Died in 1710. 

Codrington, (Sir EDWARD,) G.C.B., an English ad- 
miral, born in 1770. He was made a captain in 1794, 
and received a medal for his conduct at Trafalgar in 1805. 
He was raised to the rank of rear-admiral in 1814, and 
served at the battle of New Orleans in 1815. In 1821 
he became vice-admiral. He commanded the fleet of 
the English, French, and Russians which defeated the 
Turks at Navarino in 1827. He obtained the rank of 
full admiral in 1837. Died in 1851. 

See CAMPBELL’s “‘ Lives of British Admirals.” 

Codrington, (ROBERT,) an English writer, born in 
1602, wrote a ‘ Life of Robert, Earl of Essex,” and made 
translations from the Latin and French.. Died in 1665. 

Codrington, (Sir WILLIAM JOHN,) K.C.B., an Eng- 
lish general, son of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
born in 1800, entered the army in 1821, became colonel 
in the Coldstream Guards in 1846, and major-general in 
June, 1854. He distinguished himself at the Alma and 
at Inkerman, (1854,) and was promoted to the command 
of the light division. He directed the attack on the 
Redan of Sevastopol in September, 1855. In November 
of the same year he succeeded General Simpson as com- 
mander-in-chief of the British army in the Crimea, and 
was appointed governor of Gibraltar in 1859. 

Codronchi, ko-dron’/kee, (BATYISTA,) an eminent 
Italian physician and writer, born at Imola about 1550. 

Co/drus or Ko/’drus, | Kodpoc,| the last king of Athens, 
is supposed to have reigned about 1060 B.c. An oracle 
having declared that the Dorians would be victorious 
in war against the Athenians provided they spared the 
life of the Athenian king, Codrus went in disguise to the 
Dorian camp and provoked a quarrel, in which he was 
killed. His son, Medon, became archon of Athens. 

Codrus, a Roman poet, was a contemporary of Virgil, 
who mentions him in his seventh Eclogue. 

Coeberger. See KOEBERGER. 

Coeck, (PETER.) See Korck. 

Coéffeteau, ko’éf'td’, (NICOLAS,) a French Dominican 
and theologian, born in Maine in 1574. Henry IV. gave 
him the title of his preacher. At the request of Gregory 
XV., he wrote a work to refute A. de Dominis, who had 
attacked the papal power. In 1617 he became titular 
Bishop of Dardania. His version of the history of Florus 


was highly praised as a master-piece of French style.’ { 


Died in 1623. 

See Nictron, “‘ Hommes illustres.” 

Coehorn or Cohorn, ko/horn, [Fr. pron. ko’orn’,] 
(Louts,) a French general, born at Strasburg in 1771, was 
a relative of Menno van Coehorn, noticed below. He was 
made a general of brigade in 1807, was wounded at Fried- 
land, and displayed great bravery at Ebersberg in 1809. 
He took part in the battles of Aspern, Wagram, and 
Lutzen, and was mortally wounded at Leipsic in 1814. 
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Coehorn, van, van koo’horn, written also Cohorn, 
(MENNO or MENNON,) BARON, a famous Dutch engineer 
and general, born in Friesland in 1632, or, as some Say, 
in 1641. Having acquired skill in mathematics, he en- 
tered the army as captain at an early age, and served 
with distinction in the campaigns of 1673 and 1674. At 
the siege of Namur, (1692,) which city he had fortified, 
he was opposed to the French engineer Vauban. Three 
years later he was employed as engineer in the recapture 
of Namur. Among his master-pieces are the fortresses 
of Nymwegen, Breda, Namur, and Bergen-op-Zoom. 
He became lieutenant¢general in 1703, and published 
his “New Method of Fortification,” an excellent work. 
According to some biographers, this was published in 
1685. Died at the Hague in 1704. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? MAcau- 
LAY, “ History of England,” vol. iv. ; Nicotaus Ypey, ‘‘ Narratio de 
Rebus gestis Mennonis Cohorni,”’ 1771; Dutch version of the same, 
1772. 

Coelestinus, PopE. 

Coelestius. See CELES'TIUS. 

Coelius. See Rurus Ca@.ius. 

Cee/li-us or Cze/li-us (see’le-us) An-tip’a-ter, (Lu- 
cius,) a Roman historian and jurist, who wrote, about 
125 B.C., a “‘ History of the Second Punic War,” which 
was highly esteemed until it was surpassed by Livy. 
Only fragments of it are extant. Coelius was the first 
Roman historian that aimed at the ornaments of style. 
Marcus Brutus valued his work so highly that he made 
an abridgment of it. 

Coello, ko-él’yo, (ALONZO SANCHEZ,) a skilful Spanish 
painter, born in 1515. He studied at Rome in the school 
of Raphael, and was afterwards employed by Philip II. 
of Spain to adorn the Escurial. He also painted por- 
traits of that king and his courtiers. Died in 1590. 

See Nac ter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Coello, (CLAUDIO,) a celebrated Spanish painter, born 
at Madrid in 1621. He was a pupil of Ricci. About 
1680 he was chosen painter to the king, (Charles IL.) 
His master-piece is the ‘Collocation of the Host,” 
which adorns the sacristy of the Escurial, and which is 
sufficient to immortalize his name. He is said to equal 
Cano in design, Murillo in colour, and Velasquez in effect. 
Died at Madrid in 1693. 


See QuiLuteT, “ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.” 


Coelmans, kool’/mAans, (J ACQUES,) a Flemish engraver, 
born at Antwerp in 1670; died at Aix, France, in 1735. 

Coeln. See Coin. 

Coelus. See URANUS. 

Coen, koon, (JOHN PETERSON or PIETERZON,) a Dutch 
colonial governor, born at Hoorn about 1587. He founded 
Batavia in 1619, and was chosen president of Bantam. 
Died in 1629. 

Coenrads. See CONRAD, (ABRAHAM.) 

Coenus, see’nus, [Gr. Kotroc,]| an able Macedonian 
general, a son-in-law of Parmenio, accompanied Alex- 
ander the Great in the invasion of Persia, 334 B.c. He 
distinguished himself at the battle of Issus, and, when 
Alexander proposed to march beyond the Hyphasis, he 
insisted on returning. He died in India in 327 B.c. 

Coéssin, ko’d’s4n’, (F. G.,) a French ultramontane 
veligionist, born at Lisieux in 1782, was noted for his 
eccentric mysticism. Died about 1842. 

Coétlogon, de, deh ko’ét’lo’gdn’, (ALAIN Em™Ma- 
NUEL,) MARrguis, a French admiral and marshal, born 
in 1646; died in 1730. 

Coétlogon, de, (JEAN BAPTISTE FELICITE,) CouNT, 
a French poet, born at Versailles in 1773. He wrote 
an epic poem, entitled ‘ David,” (1820,) which the royal 
council of instruction judged ‘worthy to be given as a 
prize to students. Died in 1827. 

Coétlosquet, de, deh ko’ét/los’ka’, (JEAN GILLES,) a 
French priest, born at Saint-Pol-de-Leon in 1700. He 
became Bishop of Limoges in 1739, and preceptor of 
the Duke of Burgundy in 1758. He was also preceptor 
of the Duke of Berry, afterwards Louis XVI., and a 
member of the French Academy. Died in 1784. 

Coeur, kur, (JAcqurs,) a French.merchant and able 
financier, born at Bourges, acquired an immense fortune. 
Charles VII. appointed him director of his finances. In 
1448 he lent that king 200,000 crowns of gold. It is 


See CELESTINE. 
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stated that he transacted more commerce than all the 
other merchants of France. He was falsely accused of 
various crimes, and in 1453 was fined 400,000 crowns 
and banished. He went to Rome, and received from 
Calixtus III. the command of part of a fleet which he 
sent against the Turks. He died at Scio about 1456. 

See Baron Trovuve, “‘ Histoire de Jacques Ceeur,’”’ 1840; Louisa 
S. CosTELLo, ‘¢ Jacques Coeur, the French Argonaut, and his Times.” 

Coeur, (PIERRE Loulis,) a French bishop and eloquent 
preacher, born at Tarare (Rhéne) in 1805. He removed 
to Paris in 1835, and became a fashionable pulpit orator. 
He was appointed Bishop of Troyes in 1848. His ser- 
mons are compared to those of Massillon. 

Coeur de Lion. See RicHarn I. 

Coffin, ko’fan’, (CHARLES,) a French scholar and 
poet, born at Buzancy in 1676. He succeeded Rollin 
in the College of Beauvais, at Paris, in 1712, and was 
chosen rector of the University of Paris in 1718. His 
“ Ode on the Wine of Champagne” was admired. He 
gained much reputation by the hymns which he com- 
posed for the Breviary of Paris. Died in 1749. 

See Lencet, ‘‘ Floge de Coffin,” prefixed to his works. 

Cof’fin, (Sir IsAac,) an English admiral, was born at 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1750. He was raised to the 
rank of admiral about 1814. Died in 1839. 

Coffin, (RoBerr S.,) a printer and poet, called “the 
Boston Bard,” born at Brunswick, Maine, in 1797. He 
served as a Sailor in the war of 1812. Died in 1827. 

Coffinhal, ko’fe’nal’, (JEAN Bapristr,) a French Ja- 
cobin, born at Aurillac in 1754. He became a judge of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris in 1793, and a par- 
tisan of Robespierre. He was a party to many acts of 
cruelty, and fought resolutely for Robespierre on the 9th 
Thermidor, 1794. A few days later he was executed. 

See Turers, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution Francaise.” 

Co’gan, (THOMAS,) an English physician, born in 
Somersetshire. He practised at Manchester, and wrote 
“The Haven of Health,” and a few other treatises. Died 
in 1607. 

Cogan, (THomas,) an English physician and writer, 
born at Rowell in 1736. He practised in Leyden, Am- 
sterdam, and London. About 1774 he and Dr. Hawes 
instituted the Humane Society of London. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, “The Rhine, a Journey from 
Utrecht to Frankfort,” (1794,) a ‘‘ Philosophical Treatise 
on the Passions,” (1800,) and an ‘Ethical Treatise on 
the Passions,” (1807,) which are works of considerable 
merit. Died in 1818. 

Cogels, ko’zhél’,(Jos—EPH CHARLES,) a Belgian painter, 
born at Brussels in 1785; died in 1831. 

Coggeshalle, kogz/al, ? (RALPH,) an English monk, 
who was wounded at Jerusalem when that city was be- 
sieged by Saladin. He wrote a ‘History of the Holy 
Land,” and several other works. Died about 1228. 

Coghetti, ko-Zet’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bergamo in 1804. He painted at Rome, for 
Prince Torlonia, several pictures, among which is ‘‘ The 
Parnassus of Illustrious Men of all Ages.” His fresco 
which decorates the Basilica of Savona is much admired. 

Coglioni. See CoLKronl. 

Cognatus, the Latin of Coustn, which see. 

Cogniet, kon’ye-4’, (LEON,) a French painter of his- 
tory and portraits, was born at Paris in 1794. He was 
elected a member of the Institute in 1849. 

Cogs/well, (WILLIAM,) an American divine, born in 
New Hampshire in 1789. He became professor of his- 
tory in Dartmouth College, of which he was a graduate, 
in 1841, and professor of theology at Gilmanton in 1844. 
Died in 1850. 

Cohausen, ko’héw/zen, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man physician, born at Hildesheim about 1670. He 
wrote several professional works, among which was 
‘“‘Hermippus Redivivus,” (1742.) Died in 1750. 

Cohen, ko’én’, (ANNE JEAN PHILIPPE Louts,) a 
French /t¢érateur, of Dutch descent, was born at Amers- 
foort in 1781. Among his works are a “Life of Cheva- 
lier Bayard,” (2d edition, 1825,) and “Jacqueline de 
Baviére,” (4 vols., 1821.) He translated several works of 
Washington Irving, Bulwer, and other English authors. 
Died in 1848. 


See QuErArp, “La France Littéraire.” 
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Cohen Atthar. See Konen Arrar. 

Cohon, ko’én’, (ANTHYME Dents,) born at Craon, 
in France, in 1594, became Bishop of Nimes. Died 
in 1670. 

Cohorn. See CorHorn. 

Coictier. See Coirimer. 

Coignard, kwan’yar’, (Louts,) a French painter of 
landscapes, born at Mayenne about 1812. He obtained 
a first medal in 1848. 

Coignet, kw4n’yd’, (GILLEs,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1530. He studied in Italy, and returned 
to Antwerp, where he painted landscapes and figures 
with success. Died at Hamburg in 1600. 

See Descamps, *‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Coigny, de, deh kw4n‘ye’,(FRANGOIs de Franquetot 
—deh fr6nk’to’,) DUKE, a French marshal, born in 1670, 
gained in 1734 a decisive victory over the Austrians at 
Parma, and another at Guastalla. In the next year he 
commanded in Germany, where his adversary, Prince 
Eugene, would not risk a battle ; and the campaign was 
closed by a treaty of peace. He was created marshal 
of France in 1741. Died in 1759. 

See ‘‘La Campagne de Maréchal de Coigny en Allemagne en 
1743,” Amsterdam, 1761. 

Coigny, de, (MARIE FRANGOIS HENRI DE FRANQUE- 
or,) Dukr, a French general, grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris in 1737. Having entered the 
service of Portugal in 1791, he attained the rank of 
captain-general. He returned to France in 1814, and 
was made marshal of France in 1816, Died in 1821. 

Coimbra, ko-ém/br4, (Don PEDRO,) DUKE OF, a Por- 
tuguese prince and poet, born in 1392, was a younger 
son of King John I. His mother was a daughter of 
the English Duke. of Lancaster, John of Gaunt. He 
travelled in Palestine and in many other foreign coun- 
tries, and was chosen Regent of Portugal in 1439.. He 
was killed in battle against Alphonso V. in 1449, and 
left a number of admired poems. 

See Barsposa Macuapo, “Bibliotheca Lusitana;’? H. ScHorr- 
FER, ‘‘ Histoire de Portugal.”’ 

Coin-Delisle, kwan deh-lél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE CESAR,) 
a French jurist, born in Paris in 1789. 

Coindet, kwan‘da’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a Swiss phy- 
sician, born at Geneva in 1774. For his discovery of the 
action of iodine on the goitre (1820) he received a prize 
of 3000 francs from the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Died in 1834. 

Cointe, Le, leh kwAnt, (CHARLES,) a French historian 
and priest of the Oratory, born at Troyes in 1611. As 
chaplain to the French ambassador, he passed several 
years at Miinster, and rendered important services in 
preparing the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. He after- 
wards became a resident of Paris, and published his 
“ Ecclesiastical Annals of France,” (8 vols., 1665-80,) a 
work of much erudition. Died in 1681. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Cointre. See LECOINTRE. 

Coiny, kwa’ne’, (JAcQuES JosEPH,) a French en- 
graver, born at Versailles in 1761; died in 1809. 

Coislin, de, deh kw4/lan’, (HENRI CHARLES de Cam- 
boust—deh kén’boo’,) DUKE, a French theologian, born 
in Paris in 1664. He became Bishop of Metz in 1698, 
chief almoner of the king, and a member of the French 
Academy. Died in 1732. 

Coiter, koi/ter, (VOLCHER,) an eminent Dutch anato- 
mist, born at Groningen in 1534. He studied in Italy 
under Fallopius and Eustachio, and was for some years 
surgeon or physician in the French army. He was called 
one of the creators of pathologic anatomy, and made 
improvements in osteology and myology. He published 
several professional treatises. Died about 1600. 


See M. Apbam, “ Vite Eruditorum ;” Exoy, “Dictionnaire de la 
Médecine.”’ 


Coitier or Coictier, kwa’te-a’, (JACQUES,) a French 
physician, born at Poligny, became first physician to 
Louis XI., over whom he is said to have had great in- 
fluence. Died about 1505. 

Cokaine or Cokayn, ko-kan’, written also Cock- 
aine, (Sir Asron,) an English Catholic, born in Derby- 
shire in 1608, was a royalist in the civil war, He com- 
posed some worthless plays and doggerel poems, which 
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are only worthy of notice on account of the anecdotes 
which they furnish of contemporary authors or actors. 
Died in 1684. 

See Cipser, “‘ Lives of the Poets,” 

Cokayn. See COKAINE. 

Coke or Cook, [always pronounced kook in his own 
time, and at present by the members of the English bar,] 
(Sir EDwarRD,) one of the most eminent of English judges 
and jurists, was born at Mileham, in Norfolk, in 1552. 
After graduating at Cambridge, he studied law in the 
Inner Temple, London, and was called to the bar in 1578, 
He rapidly acquired a very extensive practice, was ap- 
pointed solicitor-general in 1592, and attorney-general 
in 1594, although the Earl of Hssex strenuously urged 
the appointment of Francis Bacon to the last office. In 
1593 he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons. 
He is justly censured for his insolence to Raleigh at the 
trial of the latter in 1603, and for his cruelty in applying 
torture to persons charged with crimes. In 1606 he was 
appointed chief justice of the common pleas, and in 1613 
chief justice of the king’s bench. From this office he 
was removed in 1616, because he was not sufficiently ob- 
sequious to the court or king. In 1622 he was confined 
in the Tower many months for his opposition to the 
court party. He was elected to Parliament in 1625, and 
again In 1628, when he zealously opposed the arbitrary 
measures of the court, and was one of the leaders of the 
popular party. About 1628 he produced his celebrated 
work called ‘Coke upon Littleton,” or the “ First In- 
stitute,” being the first part of the “‘ Institutes of the Laws 
of England.” It is a work of the highest authority on 
English Jaw, andarich mine of legal learning. ‘* He hath 
thrown together,” says Blackstone, “an infinite treasure 
of learning in a loose desultory order.” Died in 1633. 

See Cuartes W. Jounson, “‘ Life of Sir Edward Coke,” 2 vols., 
1837; E. Foss, “‘The Judges of England ;”? BripGeman, ‘‘ Legal 
Biography ;?? GARDINER, ‘‘ History of England from the Accession 
of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief- Justice Coke,” 2 vols. Svo, Lon- 
don, 1863; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vili., 1823; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1838. 

Coke, (THOMAS,) a zealous Wesleyan missionary, 
born at Brecon, South Wales, in 1747. About 1780 he 
was appointed by John Wesley superintendent of the 
London district, and a few years later was ordained a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He made 
nine voyages to North America between 1784 and 1814, 
and incurred danger of violence by preaching against 
slavery. He died at sea, on a voyage to Ceylon, in 
1814. His principal work is a “ Commentary on the Old 
and New Testaments.” 

See S. Drew, ‘“‘ Life of the Rev. Thomas Coke ;’? Rev. RoBert 
STEEL, ‘‘ Burning and Shining Lights,’’ London, 1864. 

Coke, (THOMAS WILLIAM.) See LEICESTER, EARL OF, 

Cola, di, de ko’l4, (GENNARO,) an Italian painter, born 
in the kingdom of Naples in 1320; died about 1370. 

Colalto, ko-l4l’to, or Collalto, kol-lal’to, (AN TroNTO 
Mattiuzzi— mAat-te-oot’see,) an Italian actor and dra- 
matic author, born at Vicenza about 1717. His comedy 
of the ‘Three Venetian Twins” (1773) was very suc- 
cessful at Paris. Died at Paris in 1778. 

Colantonio, di, dee ko-l4n-to’ne-o, (MARzIo,) an 
Italian painter, born at Rome in 1662; died in 1701. 

Colardeau, ko’lir’dd’, (CHARLES PIERRE,) a French 
poet, born at Janville in 1732. In 1758 he produced his 
“ Letter from Heloise to Abelard,” imitated from Pope, 
which was very successful. Among his best works are 
“The Men of Prometheus,” “ Epistle to M. Duhamel,” 
and “ Astarbé,” a tragedy. He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1776. His merit consists in the 
charm and harmony of his versification, rather than in 
the force or originality of his thoughts. Died in 1776. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Colardeau, (JULIEN,) a French poet, born in Poitou 
about 1590, wrote a poem on the victories of Louis XIII. 

Colas de Rienzi. See Rienzi. 

Colaud, ko‘J6’, (CLAUDE SILVESTRE,) COUNT, a 
French general, born at Briangon in 1754. In 1801 he 
was made a senator by the First Consul, on account of 
his military services, Died in 1819. 

Colbert, kol’bair’, (AUGUSTE MARIE FRANGOIS,) a 
French general, born in Paris in 1777. He went to Egypt 
as aide-cle-camp of Murat in 1798, and, returning with 
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Desaix, distinguished himself at Marengo in 1800. For 
his conduct at Austerlitz in 1805 he was made general 
of brigade, and was employed to carry to the emperor 
Alexander the ultimatum of the victor. He was killed 
in a battle near Astorga, Spain, in 1809. ; 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Colbert, (CHARLES,) Marquis de Croissy, (kRw4’se’,) 
brother of the great Colbert, was born in Paris in 1629. 
He was successively councillor of state, first president of 
the parliament of Metz, and ambassador to England, He 
had a prominent part in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1668, and was afterwards secretary of state. Died 
in 1696. 

Colbert, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) an eminent French states- 
man and financier, born at Rheims on the 29th of Au- 
gust, 1619, was the son of Nicolas Colbert, a person of 
moderate fortune. In his youth he travelled through 
many provinces of France, giving special attention to 
the state of commerce and the means of improving it. 
In 1648 he was introduced to Cardinal Mazarin, who, 
discerning his merit, took him into his service and con- 
fidence, as intendant of his estate. He became a coun- 
cillor of state at the age of twenty-nine, and secretary to 
the queen in 1654. In 1661 Mazarin died, commending 
Colbert to the confidence of Louis XIV. Fouquet, su- 
perintendent of the finances, aspired to succeed Mazarin 
as prime minister; but the king, resolving to be the actual 
ruler, suppressed the office of prime minister, and that 
of superintendent. Colbert, having given him proof 
that the finances were verging to a state of ruin and 
chaos, was appointed controller-general of finances in 
1661. He reduced the ¢aile, (land- and income-tax,) and 
established strict order and economy in all the branches 
of the revenue and public expenses. Though the people 
paid more than eighty millions annually, in 1660 only 
thirty-two millions were received into the treasury; but 
at the death of Colbert eighty-three millions were re- 
ceived out of a total revenue of one hundred and fifteen 
millions. Under his auspices the commerce and manu- 
factures of France were so efficiently promoted, and 
acquired so great prosperity, that, as Voltaire says, “he 
may be regarded as the founder of commerce and pro- 
tector of all the arts.” He formed a chamber of com- 
merce, opened canals, chartered two companies to trade 
in the East and West Indies, and planted colonies in 
Canada, etc. In 1669 he was appointed minister of the 
marine, in which he made great reforms. The manufac- 
tures of glass, silk, woollen stuffs, and other commodities 
were either originated or much enlarged by him. He also 
patronized letters and science by founding the Academy 
of Inscriptions, the Academy of Sciences, (1666,) the 
Observatory, and other institutions. He was a member 
of the French Academy. He opposed without success 
the system of loans proposed by Louvois during the war 
which began in 1672, and constantly favoured the tole- 
ration of Protestants. His austere probity found little 
sympathy at the court of Louis XIV.; and he was at last 
supplanted (at least partially) by the more obsequious 
Louvois, who was minister of war. He died, however, 
in office in September, 1683, leaving several sons, noticed 
in this work. His manners were rather cold and reserved, 
his morals regular. Louis XIV. said he always retained 
at court the tone and manners of a bourgeois. Probably 
no minister ever rendered so great services to France as 
Colbert. 

See D’Auvicny, ‘Vie de Colbert;”? Necker, “Eloge de J. B. 
Colbert ;? Prerre CLEMENT, “‘ Histoire de Colbert,’”’ 1846; A. DE 
Servirz, ‘ Histoire de Colbert,” 1842; VoLTAIRE, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis 
XIV;” Cuartes PErrautt, ‘t Mémoires ;” W. SEELIG, “‘ Disser- 
tatio de Colberti Administratione Aerarii,’’ 1844. 

Colbert, (JEAN Bapristr,) Marquis de Seignelay, 
(sdn’yeh-14/,) the eldest son of the great financier, was 
born in Paris in 1651. He inherited a good share of his 
father’s talents And firmness. In 1676 he was appointed 
secretary of the navy, or minister of the marine, which, 
under his direction, became one of the most powerful in 
the world, He was chosen a minister of state in 1689, 
and died in 1690, His brother, JAcqurS NIcoLas, born 
in Paris in 1654, became Archbishop of Rouen. He was 
admitted into the French Academy in 1678. He left a 
fair reputation for talents and conduct. Died in 1707. 

See Sismonnt, “ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 
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Colbert,(JEAN Baprisvr,) Marquis de Torcy,(tor’se’,) 
a French negotiator, son of the Marquis de Croissy, born 
in Parisin 1665. About the age of twenty he was sent on 
a mission to Denmark, and in 1687 performed another to 
London. Between 1690 and 1700 he was appointed secre- 
tary for foreign affairs. He negotiated a separate peace 
with England about 1712, and took part in the general 
pacification of Utrecht in 1713. About 1715 he retired 
from office. He was a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and wrote a treatise on the negotiations from the 
treaty of Ryswick to the peace of Utrecht. Died in 1746. 

Colbert, (JULEs ARMAND,) a French general, a son 
of the eminent statesman, was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Blenheim in 1704. 

Colbert, (PizrRE DAviD,) a French general, born in 
Paris in 1774. He made the campaign of Austerlitz (1805) 
as aide-de-camp to Berthier, and became a general of 
division in 1813. He fought for Napoleon at Waterloo, 
but entered the service of Louis XVIII. in 1816. In 
1838 he was made a peer of France. Died in 1853. 

See “‘Victoires et Conquétes des Francais.” 


Colborne, (Sir JOHN.) See SEATON, Lorp. 

Col’/burn, (WARREN,) a mathematician, born at Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, in 1793, graduated at Harvard in 
1820. He became a school-teacher in Boston, and pub- 
lished in 1821 his ‘*Mental Arithmetic,” which had an 
immense circulation in Europe as well as in the United 
States. He also published a Sequel to the above work. 
Died in 1833. 

Colburn, (ZERAH,) a mathematical prodigy, born at 
Cabot, Vermont, in 1804. Before he was seven years old 
he displayed such wonderful expertness in mental arith- 
metic that his father began, in 1810, to exhibit him in 
public. He could solve with accuracy and rapidity the 
most difficult questions in involution, evolution, etc., 
without the use of figures. Being asked the number of 
seconds in 1813 years, 7 months, and 27 days, he quickly 
answered, 57,234,384,000. About 1825 he became a 
Methodist preacher. He lost his faculty of computation 
as he grew up to manhood. Died in 1840. 

See his ‘‘Autobiography,” 1833. 

Colby, (or kdl’be,) (THOMAS,) an English engineer, 
was born at Rochester in 1784. In 1802 he was appointed 
assistant in the Ordnance Survey, with which his history 
is inseparably connected. He was raised to the rank of 
captain in 1807. He evinced great energy and endurance 
in the survey of Scotland, 1813-17. In 1820 he was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, a member of the 
Board of Longitude, and succeeded General Mudge as 
superintendent of the survey. He next pursued the 
same task in Ireland, where he used with advantage the 
““compensation-bars” invented by himself. The maps 
engraved under his direction are said to be more accu- 
rate than any previously made. He was raised to the 
rank of major-general in 1846. Died in 1852. 

Col/ches-ter, (CHARLES ABBOT,) LORD, an English 
peer and vice-admiral, born in 1798, was postmaster- 
general during the ministry of Lord Derby in 1858-59. 

Colchester, Lorp. See ABRotr, (CHARLES.) 

Col’den, (CADWALLADER,) a physician, born at Dunse, 
Scotland, in 1688, emigrated to America about 1708. He 
wrote a “ History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada.” 
He was a correspondent of Linnzeus, to whom he sent 
several hundred American plants. He was lieutenant- 
governor of New York from 1761 until his death in 1776. 

Colden, (CADWALLADER D.,) a grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Queen’s county, Long Island, in 
1769. He practised law in New York, was elected mayor 
of that city in 1818, and a member of Congress in 1822. 
He wrote a “Life of Robert Fulton.” Died in 1834. 

Coldoré, kol’do’ra’, a French engraver of precious 
stones, appears to have been the same as JULIEN DE 
FONTENAY, whom Henry IV., in his letters-patent of 
1608, entitles his valet-de-chambre and engraver of gems, 
His portraits of Henry and others are prized almost as 
highly as antique gems. He engraved a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, which she preferred to all others. 

Cole, (CHARLES NELSON,) an English legal antiquary, 
born in 1722; died in 1804. Re 9 

Cole, (Sir GALBRAITH Lownry,) an officer of the British 
army, born in 1772, was a son of the Earl of Enniskillen. 
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He became colonel in 1801, and served with distinction 
in the Peninsular war, (1808-14.) Died in 1842. 

Cole, (HENRy,) an English Catholic theologian, be- 
came Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1523. He was 
chosen provost of Eton in 1554, and had a disputation 
with Cranmer in that year. He wrote ‘Letters to 
Bishop Jewel,” and a few other works. Died in 1579. 

Cole, (HENRy,) C.B., an English art-critic and editor, 
noted as the promoter of “ Art-Manutactures,” was born 
at Bath in 1808. In his youth he became assistant keeper 
of the public records, and by his writings caused the 
establishment of a general record office. He was one of 
the executive committee of the Exhibition of the Crystal 
Palace in 1851, the success of which is in great measure 
ascribed to him. Mr. Cole was the British commissioner 
for the Universal Exposition of Paris in 1855. 

Cole, ({HoMAS,) an eminent landscape-painter, born 
in Lancashire, England, in 1801, at an early age ac- 
companied his parents to Ohio. Having had no instruc- 
tions in art except what he received from an itinerant 
portrait-painter, he set out in 1822 to seek his fortune. 
After ashort sojourn in Western Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia, he arrived in New York City, where his works 
soon attracted the notice of artists and connoisseurs. 
His reputation was now established, his landscapes, in- 
cluding views of the Catskills and the White Mountains, 
were eagerly sought for, and he was soon enabled to 
visit Europe. He set out in 1829, and, after a residence 
of two years in London, repaired to Florence and Rome. 
He returned to New York in i832, bringing with him a 
number of Italian landscapes, which, though perhaps no 
improvement on -the style of his previous works, are 
highly esteemed by many amateurs, Cole, who in one 
of his letters had said, ‘“‘ Neither the Alps nor the Apen- 
nines, nor eyen Etna itself, have dimmed in my eyes the 
beauty of our own Catskills,” now again devoted him- 
self to his favourite subjects. ‘The result of these labours 
were his ‘‘Cross in the Wilderness,” ‘The Hunter’s 
Return,” “Home in the Woods,” ‘‘ Mountain Ford,” 
and other admirable illustrations of American scenery. 
His great allegorical series (in four pictures) of ‘ The 
Voyage of Life” is ranked among his master-pieces. 
Among his other pictures may be named ‘‘ The Course 
of Empire,” (in 5 parts,) “View of Mount Etna, taken 
from Taormina,” ‘‘ Kenilworth Castle,” and ‘‘ Dream of 
Arcadia.” Died in 1848. 

See L. Noste, ‘ Life of I. Cole;”? TuckerMAN, “ Book of the 


Artists ;” “‘ North American Review’ for October, 1853: ‘‘ Oration 
on the Death of Thomas Cole,” by W. C. Bryant, New York, 1848. 


Cole, (Rev. THOMAS,) an English dissenter and reli- 
gious writer, was one of the teachers of John Locke. 
Died in 1697. 

Cole, (WILLTAM,) an English botanist, born at Adder- 
bury in 1626. His works are “The Art of Simpling,” 
and “Adam in Eden.” Died in 1662. 

Cole, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, who graduated 
in 1666, and practised at Bristol. He published treatises 
on Fevers, on Animal Secretions, ete. 

Cole, (WILLIAM,) an English antiquary and divine, 
born in Cambridgeshire in 1714. He became rector of 
Bletchley in 1767, and vicar of Burnham in 1774. He 
contributed to the antiquarian works of Grose, Ducarel, 
Gough, ete., and collected manuscripts for an account 
of Cambridge scholars in imitation of Wood’s “Athenz.” 
Died in 1782. 

See Nicuo ts, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” etc. 

Colebrooke, k6l/bro6k, (HENRY THOMAS,) an emi- 
nent Oriental scholar, born in England in 1765. He 
went to India in 1782, and held several high positions 
in the service of the East India Company. He published 
a “Grammar” and a “Dictionary of the Sanscrit Lan- 
guage,” (1808,) and “ Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal,” which, says McCulloch, 
“is by far the best and most trustworthy work on the 
subject.” He was chosen professor of Sanscrit at the 
College of Fort William soon after the same was founded, 
and was at one time a member of the supreme council of 
Bengal. He wrote valuable treatises, which were inserted 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society. He returned 
to England before his death, which occurred in 1837. 


See WaLcKENAER, “ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Cole- 
brooke.”’ 
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Cole’man, (WILLIAM,) an American journalist and 
lawyer, born in Boston in 1766. He settled in New 
York: about 1794, and became in 1801 editor of the 
“Evening Post,” the organ of the Federalists, which 
he edited with ability for about twenty years. He was 
intimate with Alexander Hamilton. Died in 18209. 

Co-len’so, (JOHN WILLIAM,) an English theologian, 
born in 1814, graduated at Cambridge in 1836. He be- 
came Bishop of Natal, in South Atrica, in 1854. He 
published, besides other works, ‘‘Vhe Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua critically examined,” (1862,) which was 
condemned by both houses of Convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury in 1864. He denies the inspiration 
and historical accuracy of several books of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

See “ London Quarterly Review” for April, 1863; ‘‘ Westminster 
Revi evin for January, 1863; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review”’ for January, 
I 3. 

Coleoni, ko-la-o’nee, or Coglioni, kédl-yo’/nee, (BAR- 
‘TOLOMMEO,) an Italian general, born near Bergamo in 
1400. In the war between the Venetians and Milanese 
he fought for and betrayed both by turns. He was gen- 
eralissimo of the Venetian state from 1454 until his death 
in 1475. He passed for the best tactician of that age. 

See Stsmonnl, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 


Co/ler, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German theologian, 
born near Langensalza in 1691, published a journal called 
“Auserlesene theologik Bibliothek,” (1724-36,) in which 
he gave an analysis of recent works on theology. Died 
in 1736. 

See JocueEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.”’ 

Coleridge, k6l’/rij, (Rev. DERWENT,) a son of the 
celebrated poet S. T. Coleridge, was born at Keswick 
in 1800, and educated at Cambridge. He was ordained 
about 1826, and became a prebendary of Saint Paul’s, 
London. In 1839 he published “The Scriptural Char- 
icter of the English Church considered.” He succeeded 
his sister (Sara H.) as editor of his father’s unpublished 
works. His “ Memoir of Hartley Coleridge” is highly 
praised. He is, or was recently, principal of Saint 
Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

Coleridge, (HARrLryY,) an English poet and prodigy, 
born at Clevedon, near Bristol, in 1796, was the eldest 
son of the eminent poet. In 1800 his father removed to 
Keswick, inthe Lake region. Hartley was a deep thinker 
in childhood, and was in all periods of his life dreamy, 
wayward, and fantastic. While he was a “baby in his 
mother’s arms,” he exclaimed, on seeing the lamps of 
London, ‘‘ Oh, now I know what the stars are: they are 
the lamps that have been good on earth and have gone 
up to heaven.” When he was six years old, Wordsworth 
addressed to him these lines : 

**O thou! whose fancies from afar are brought, 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the selfborn ¢arol,’”’ etc. 
He graduated at Oxford with honour in 1818, and was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel College. About a year after 
that event he forfeited the Fellowship by intemperance, 
which became habitual. The formation of this habit is 
partly ascribed to physical deformity and a morbid sen- 
sitiveness on that subject, His personal appearance is 
said to have been very grotesque, and his conversational 
powers most extraordinary. The latter half of his life 
was passed at Grasmere and Rydal Water, with no occu- 
pation but literary pursuits. He wrote articles for “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” and ‘* The Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire,” which is highly esteemed. A volume of his 
poems, published in 1833, contains Sonnets which are 
greatly admired. He also left Essays on various subjects. 
Southey in one of his letters wrote, “It is impossible to 
give you any adequate idea of his oddities ; for he is the 
oddest of all God’s creatures, and grows quainter every 
day.” Died in 1849. 

See a “‘ Memoir of Hartley Coleridge,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Poems,” 
by his brother, Rev. D. Cotertpce; “ Brief Biographies,’’ by SAM- 
UEL SMILES, 1860; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1851; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for June, 1851. 

Coleridge, (HENRY NELSON,) an English lawyer and 
distinguished scholar, born about 1800, was the son of 
Colonel Coleridge, and a nephew of the celebrated poet. 
He was a graduate of King’s College, Cambridge. In 
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1825 he made a voyage to Barbadoes with his uncle, 
Bishop Coleridge, and published “Six Months in the 
West Indies,” which was favourably received. Having 
been called to the bar in 1826, he acquired extensive 
practice. In 1830 he published an “Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Classic Poets,” which was followed 
by the “ Table-Talk of Samuel T. Coleridge.” He ren- 
dered valuable services to the public as editor of his 
uncle’s writings, viz., ‘ Literary Remains of S. T. Cole- 
ridge,” (1836,) “The Friend,” ‘ Biographia Literaria,” 
etc. Died in 1843. 

Coleridge, (JOHN Dukr,) an English orator, son of 
Sir John T. Coleridge, noticed below. Asa Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament for Exeter, he made an able speech for 
the Reform Bill in April, 1866. In December, 1868, he 
became solicitor-general. 

Coleridge, (Sir JOHN TayLor,) an English lawyer, a 
nephew of the eminent poet S. T. Coleridge, was born 
at Tiverton in 1790. He published an edition of ‘* Black- 
stone’s Commentaries” in 1825, and was appointed a 
judge of the court of king’s bench in 1835. In 1858 he 
was admitted to the privy council. 

See Foss, “The Judges of England,”’ vol. ix. 


Coleridge, (SAMUEL TAyLor,) an eminent English 
poet, critic, and speculative genius, was born at Ottery 
Saint Mary, in Devonshire, on the 21st of October, 1772. 
He was the youngest among many children of John Cole- 
ridge, vicar of that parish, and did not inherit the favours 
of fortune. Before he was fifteen he was deeply interested 
in metaphysics. He entered Jesus College, Cambridge, 
in 1791, gained high distinction by his classical attain- 
ments, but abruptly left the university without a degree 
in 1793, in consequence of the rejection of his addresses 
by a young lady of Cambridge. Ina reckless state of 
mind, and with an empty purse, he enlisted in a regiment 
of dragoons, under the assumed name of Silas Tom- 
ken Comberback; but his friends soon procured his 
discharge. In 1794 he became intimate with Robert 
Southey, whose politics and creed were then, like his 
own, democratic and Socinian. They resolved to emi- 
grate to America and to found on the Susquehanna a 
Utopian republic or pantisocracy, with a community of 
goods, the idea of which originated with Coleridge. This 
romantic reverie, however, was never realized, as they 
had not sufficient capital even for the outfit. 

Coleridge had already begun to write poetry, and to 
display bis marvellous aptitude and passion for lecturing 
in all places and on all occasions. In 1794 he sold to 
his generous friend Mr. Cottle, of Bristol, for thirty 
guineas in advance, the first volume of his poems, which 
were printed in 1796. Early in 1795 he gave lectures on 
political and moral subjects at Bristol, and was warmly 
applauded. In the same year he married Sarah Fricker, 
a sister of Southey’s wife, and took a cottage at Cleve- 
don, whence, after a few months, he removed to Bristol. 
He formed many literary projects, among which was 
“The Watchman,” a weekly periodical, of which he 
issued ten numbers in 1796, but it did not pay expenses. 
For two or three years he lived at Nether Stowey, where 
he wrote the “Ancient Mariner,” a poem, and “ Osorio, or 
Remorse,” a tragedy, both of which are greatly admired ; 
also ‘Lyrical Ballads,” in conjunction with Wordsworth, 
and other poems. He made some essays in preach- 
ing for the Unitarians ; but his absence of mind, insta- 
bility, and want of punctuality disqualified him for the 
regular duties of the pulpit. In 1798 he visited Germany 
with Wordsworth, and studied German literature, etc. 
at Gottingen. In 1800 he removed to Keswick, in the 
Lake district, where Southey and Wordsworth also 
resided, and from which charming locality the three 
friends received the appellation of ‘Lake Poets.” About 
1805 he renounced Unitarianism for the creed of the 
Anglican Church. He lectured on Shakspeare and the 
Fine Arts at the Royal Institution in 1808, and in 1809 
published a periodical entitled “The Friend.” About 
¥810, leaving his wife and daughter dependent on 
Southey, he departed from Keswick, and resumed his 
wandering habits. Between 1816 and 1825 he produced 
“Christabel,” a “Lay Sermon,” (1817,) ‘‘Zapoyla,” a 
drama, (1818,) ‘“Biographia Literaria,” and “Aids to Re- 
flection,” (1825.) His health having failed, he contracted 


a habit of using opium in excess, (a pint of laudanum 
per day,) which increased his natural infirmities and 
caused much remorse. Some years before his death he 
was enabled to overcome that pernicious habit. In 1816 
he was kindly received in the house of Mr. Gillman, a 
physician of London, with whom his last years were 
passed. He died in 1834, after which appeared his 
“Literary Remains,” “’Table-Talk,” and other works. 
“ Born alike poet and orator, he might in either walk, or 
in both, have left a fame of the highest rank, but for the 
disease implanted in his fabric, and an indulgence which 
operated until the day was far spent in tarnishing the 
rightful glory of his gifts and acquisitions.” (‘* London 
Quarterly Review.”) “He displays,” says John Foster, 
““more of what we mean by the term gemus than any 
mortal J ever saw.” The eloquence and affluence of his 
conversation, or rather monologues, have perhaps never 
been equalled. As a poet he was one of the most ima- 
ginative of modern times, and as a critic his merits are 
of the highest order. 

See Josep Corrve, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey,” 
1847; JAMES GILLMAN, ‘‘ Life of S. T. Coleridge,” 1838; Lorp JEF- 
FREY, critique on Coleridge’s ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,’’ in the “‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for August, 1817; and ‘‘Edinburgh Review’’ for 
April, 1848, on Coleridge and Southey ; *‘ Quarterly Review”’ for July, 
1868; Dr Quincey, “ Literary Reminiscences,’’ vol. i. 

Coleridge, (SARA Hernry,) the only daughter of the 
preceding, whose genius she inherited, was born at Kes- 
wick in 1803. Her early years were passed in the home 
of her uncle, Robert Southey, at Keswick, where she 
enjoyed the society of Wordsworth the poet. In 1822 
she produced an excellent version of Dobrizhoffer’s Latin 
work on the Abipones, an equestrian people of Para- 
guay. ‘She was married in 1829 to her cousin, Henry 
N. Coleridge, whom she assisted in editing her father’s 
works. She was sole editor of the “ Aids to Reflection,” 
and a few others. Her imaginative faculty is displayed 
in her “ Phantasmion,” a tale, which is much admired, 
and has all the charms of a beautiful poem except the 
form and colour of verse. Died in 1852. 

Coleridge, (WiLLIAM Hart,) D.D., an uncle of 
Henry Nelson, noticed above, was born in 1790. He 
was appointed, in 1824, Bishop of Barbadoes, which 
office he resigned in 1841. Died in 1850. 

Coles, (Captain CowrER Puipes,) an English naval 
officer, born in 1819, was noted as the inventor of shot- 
proof rafts or floating batteries, and claimed the invention 
of the turret system first used in the American Monitor. 
He was lost at sea in 1870. 

Coles, (ELIsHA,) an English teacher, born in North- 
amptonshire about 1640. He taught school in London, 
and published, besides other educational works, one on 
“Short-Hand,” an ‘English Dictionary,” and a ‘* Dic- 
tionary English-Latin, Latin-English,’ which passed 
through eighteen editions between 1677 and 1772. 

Col’et, (JOHN,) an eminent scholar, born in London 
in 1466, and educated at Oxford. He became rector of 
Dennington in 1485, and Dean of Saint Paul’s in 1505. 
His lectures are said to have contributed to the Refor- 
mation, which occurred in the following generation. A 
few years before his death he founded and endowed 
Saint Paul’s School, London. He published “ Daily De- 
votions,” a ‘Latin Grammar,” and other works. Colet 
was an intimate friend of Erasmus, and was persecuted 
for his liberal opinions. Died in 1519. 

See SAMUEL Knicut, “ Life of Colet,” 1724; ‘‘ Biographia Bn- 
tannica.”’ 

Colet, koa’, (Louisr,) a popular French poetess, 
born at Aix, in Provence, in 1815. Her maiden name 
was REvolL. She gained three prizes at the Académie 
Francaise for three poems, “Le Musée de Versailles,” 
(1839,) ‘The Monument of Moliére,” (1843,) and “The 
Acropolis of Athens,” (1854.) Among her chief pro- 
ductions is a poem.on Woman, (“Le Poéme de Ja 
Femme,”) designed to develop the various phases of the 
life of woman, in six parts. The first of these, called 
“La Paysanne,” appeared in 1853. 

See CuviLuier-Fieury, “Etudes historiques et littéraires.” 

Coletti, ko-let’tee, (GIOVANNI DoMENICO,) an Italian 
Jesuit, born in 1727, published a ‘Geographical 1)ic- 
tionary of South America,” (2 vols., 1771,) and other 
works. Died in 1797. 
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t Col’fax, (SCHUYLER,) an American statesman, born 
m the city of New York on the 23d of March, 1823, a 
short time after the death of his father. He was a grand- 
son of General William Colfax, who commanded Gen- 
eral Washington’s life-guards throughout the Revolu- 
tionary war. Owing to the limited circumstances of his 
widowed mother, he had scarcely any opportunities for 
obtaining a school education. In 1836 he removed with 
his mother to Northern Indiana. Not long after he was 
appointed deputy auditor for Saint Joseph county. He 
employed his leisure hours in reading Jaw, in which he 
made great proficiency, although he appears not to have 
taken up the study with any view of adopting it as a 
profession. About 1845 he established at South Bend, 
Indiana, a weekly paper, called the “ Saint Joseph Valley 
Register,” which he edited for many years, and which 
was an able organ of the Whig party. Me was secretary 
of the National Convention which nominated General 
Taylor for the Presidency in 1848. As amember of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of Indiana in 
1850, he opposed the clause which prohibited free col- 
oured men from settling in that State. He was the Whig 
candidate for Congress in 1851, but was defeated by a 
small majority. In 1854 he was elected a member of 
Congress by the voters of the ninth district of Indiana, 
which he represented until he entered upon his duties as 
Vice-President. Soon after his entrance into Congress 
he made an eloquent speech on the Kansas question, of 
which, according to the New York “Tribune,” five hun- 
dred thousand copies were printed and circulated. 

He was elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives by the Republicans in December, 1863 ; and he was 
afterwards twice re-elected to the same position, each 
time with an increased majority. In 1867 he was chosen 
Speaker of the Fortieth Congress. During the civil war 
he was an intimate friend and confidential adviser of 
President Lincoln. In 1865 he made an excursion across 
the continent to California. 

“ As a presiding officer,” says ‘ Putnam’s Magazine,” 
“Mr. Colfax is the most popular the House has had 
since Henry Clay... . He is.eminently representative. 
A glance at his broad, well-balanced, practical brain 
indicates that his leading faculty is the sum of all the 
faculties,—judgment. His talents are administrative and 
executive rather than deliberative. He would make a 
better President, or Speaker of the House, than Senator.” 
(See “ Putnam’s Magazine” for June, 1868.) In person 
he is not above middle stature. His hair is brown, and 
his eyes blue. His moral character is represented as 
irreproachable. On the 21st of May, 1868, he was nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for the office of Vice- 
President of the United States, General Grant being the 
nominee for President. They were triumphantly elected, 
receiving 214 electoral votes against 80 which were given 
to Seymour and Blair. His peculiar fitness for the office 
and rare popularity induced the Convention to disregard 
those geographical considerations which usually require 
that the President and Vice-President shall not be taken 
from the same section of the country. 

See Harriet BreecHER StTows, ‘Men of our Times,” 1868; 
Moore, “ Life of Schuyler Colfax,’’ 1868; ‘‘ Life and Public Services 
of Schuyler Colfax,” by E. M. Martin, 1868; ‘“‘Grant and Col- 
fax,” by C. A. PHELpPs. 

Coli, ko’lee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, born at 
zaAtcca in 1634, was a pupil of P. Cortona. Died in 1681. 

Coligni, (FRANGoIS.) See DANDELOT. 

Coligni or Coligny, de, deh ko’lén’ye’, (FRANGOIS,) 
a son of the admiral, was born in 1557. Having escaped 
the massacre in which his father perished, he took refuge 
in Geneva in 1572. Two years later he returned, and 
took part in the war which was renewed between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. He was chosen colonel-general 
by Henry IV. while the latter was fighting against the 
League. Died in 1591. ‘ 

Coligni or Coligny, de, (GAsparD,) a French gen- 
eral, the father of Admiral Coligni. After the battle of 
Marignan, (1515,) where he commanded a corps, he was 
made marshal of France. He married Louise, a sister 
of the Constable Montmorenci. He had just been ap- 
pointed commander of the army sent against Spain, when 
he died, in 1522. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 
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Coligni, ko-leen’ye or ko’lén’ye’, or Coligny, de, 
[Lat. CoLtn’1us,] (GASPARD,) a renowned Husuenot 
chief and French admiral, son of the preceding, was born 
at Chatillon-sur-Loing, February 16, 1517. He served 
first in the campaign of 1543, and was knighted by Condé 
on the field of Cerisoles in 1544. A few years later he was 
appointed colonel-general of infantry, and in 1552 ad- 
miral of France. He was taken prisoner by the Spaniards 
at Saint-Quentin in 1557. Soon after this date he was 
converted to the Reformed religion. When the civil 
war began in 1562, Coligni was chosen second in com- 
mand of the Protestant army under the Prince of Condé. 
He succeeded to the chief command at Jarnac in 1569, 
after Condé had been killed, and was defeated at Mon- 
contour in the same year. In 1570 the court granted 
the Protestants peace on terms so favourable that they 
suspected it to be treacherous. ‘These suspicions, how- 
ever, were artfully dispelled, and Coligni went to Paris 
to attend the marriage of Henry of Navarre with the 
king’s sister, in August, 1572. After he had been warmly 
caressed by the king, he was wounded in the arm, as he 
passed along the street, by a partisan of the Duke of 
Guise. Two days later occurred the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, in which Coligni was killed in his cham- 
ber in the presence of the Duke of Guise. (See CHARLES 
IX.) Though not fortunate as a general, his prudence, 
firmness, and ability rendered him formidable even after 
defeat. 

See BranTOmg, “ Discours sur |’ Amiral de Chatillon ;’? PERAuLt, 
“Vie de Coligni;’”? DE LA PoNnNERAYE, “Histoire de |’Amiral de 
Coligni,’”’ 1830; JEAN pE Serres, ‘‘Gasparis Colinii Vita,” 15753 
Stsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;’’ Durey, “‘ Coligny, Histoire 
Frangaise,” 4 vols., 1824; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Coligni, de, (GASPARD,) a French general, called Mar- 
shal de Chatillon, a son of Frangois, noticed above, was 
born in 1584. He obtained at an early age the rank of 
colonel-general of infantry. He became a marshal in 
1622, and gained several victories over the Spaniards in 
Flanders and Piedmont between 1630 and 1640. Died 
in 1646. 

See Morerr, ‘Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Coligni, de, (HENRIErTE,) Countess de la Suze, (deh 
14 siiz,) a French poetess, daughter of the preceding, was 
born in 1618. She became the wife of the Count de la 
Suze, from whom she was divorced in 1653. She acquired 
considerable renown by her elegies, odes, songs, etc., 
and was admired for her persona] and mental graces. 
Died in 1673. 

Coligni, de, (OpET,) Cardinal de Chatillon, (sha’te’- 
yon’,) a brother of the admiral, born in 1515, became a 
cardinal in 1533. About 1560 he made an open profes- 
sion of the Reformed religion. After the battle of Saint- 
Denis (1567) he retired to England, where he died in 1571. 

See BrantOmg, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Colignon, ko’lén’ydn’, (FRANGOIS,) a distinguished 
French engraver, born at Nancy about 1621; died in 1671. 

Coligny. See CoLicnt. 

Colin, kol/in or ko’lan’, (ALEXANDER,) an eminent 
Flemish sculptor, born at Mechlin in 1526. Invited by 
Ferdinand I., he went to Innspruck in 1563, and executed 
a magnificent monument to the emperor Maximilian I. 
It is composed of numerous marble figures in alto-relievo, 
and is a very admirable specimen of art. He was ap- 
pointed sculptor to the emperor Ferdinand I., and exe- 
cuted other monuments in Innspruck. Died in 1612. 

Colin, ko]an’, (JACQUES,) a French poet, born at 
Auxerre, was sécretary to Francis I. He composed 
verses in Latin and French. His “ Dialogue between 
Venus and Cupid” is an ingenious poem, in French. 
Died in 1547. 

Colines, de, deh ko’lén’, (SmMon,) an eminent French 
printer of the sixteenth century. He became a partner 
in Paris of Henry Estienne, whose widow he subsequently 
married. He published many editions remarkable for 
correctness and elegance. Died about 1546. 

Colini. See CoLvini. 

Colinius. See COLIGNI. 

Colins, ko’lAn’, (PrerRE,) Lord of Heetvelde, a 
Flemish soldier and historian, born at Enghien in 1560. 
served under Alexander Farnese from 1581 to 1583. He 
wrote a “ History of the most Memorable Events from 
1130 to the Present Time,” (1634.) Died in 1646. 


COLLADO 


Collado, kol-y’po, (D1EGo,) a Spanish missionary, 
born in Estremadura, went to Japan in 1619, and preached 
there many years. He published in Rome a valuable 
“Japanese Grammar” and a “ Dictionary of the Japanese 
Language.” Died at sea in 1638. i 

Collado, (Luts,) a skilful Spanish anatomist, born at 
Valencia, lived about 1550. He made discoveries in 
the structure of the ear, and wrote several professional 
works. 

Collado, (Luts,) a Spanish military engineer of the 
first part of the sixteenth century, was the author of a 
“ Practical Manual of Artillery,” (1586.) 

Coladon, kol/la’ddn’, (THEopoRE,) a Genevese phy- 
sician and medical writer, lived about 1610-40. 

Collaert, kol’lart’, (ApRIAN,) an eminent Flemish 
engraver, born at Antwerp about 1520. He studied in 
Italy, where he formed the grand manner which cha- 
racterizes his works. He published many engravings 
designed by himself, and others, among which is “The 
Annunciation.” Died at Antwerp in 1567. 

His son JOHN, born about 1545, was a skilful engraver, 
and worked with his father. He executed many admired 
engravings after Rubens and other masters. 

Collalto, kol-lal’to, (ANronro,) an Italian mathe- 
matician, born at Venice about 1750. He obtained the 
first chair of mathematics at Padua about 1808. He pub- 
lished a work on “ Analytic Geometry,” (1802.) Died 
in 1820, 

Collalto, (ANrontio Marriuzzi.) See CoLatro. 

Col’la-mer, (Jacon,) LL.D., an American statesman 
and Senator, son of Samuel Collamer, a patriot of the 
Revolution, was born in Troy, New York, in 1792. At 
an early age he accompanied his father to Burlington, 
Vermont, and graduated at the university in that town 
in 1810. He served as a lieutenant in the first campaign 
of the second war with Great Britain, was admitted to 
the bar in 1813, and rose to eminence in his profession. 
He was from 1833 to 1841 judge of the supreme court 
of Vermont. Elected to Congress in 1842, he was re- 
elected in 1844, and again in 1846, and in March, 1849, 
was appointed by President Taylor postmaster-general 
of the United States. On the death of the President, 
in July, 1850, Judge Collamer resigned, with the other 
members of the cabinet, and in the following autumn 
was again elected judge of the supreme court of Vermont, 
to which office he was annually re-elected till chosen 
United States Senator in 1854. He was re-elected to 
the Senate in 1860. Died in 1865. 

Collanges, de, deh kol’]éNzh’, (GABRIEL,) a French 
mathematician, born in Auvergne in 1521. He was valet- 
de-chambre to Charles I[X., and, though a Catholic, was 
killed in the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew in 1572. 
He published a work on cabalistic writing. 

Collantes, kol-y4n’tés, (FRANCISCO,) a skilful Spanish 
painter of landscape and history, was born in Madrid in 
1599. He composed with great facility. Among his 
chief productions are a “Saint Jerome” and a “ Kesur- 
rection.” Died in 1656. 

Collard. See RoyEr-CorLLarpb. 

Collas, ko‘l%s’, (ACHILLE,) born in: Paris in 1795, 
invented about 1836 a machine by which statues can 
be copied or reproduced on a smaller scale. Died in 
1859. 

Colas, LE Pkrk, a French Jesuit, born at Thion- 
ville about 1730, was well versed in the exact sciences. 
In 1767 he went as missionary to Pekin, where he was 
employed by the emperor as mathematician. Died in 
Pekin in 1781. 

Col-la-ti/nus, [Fr. CoLLaTin, ko’la-tan’,] (L. TAR- 
QUINIUS,) was a relative of Tarquin, the last King of 
Rome, and was the husband of Lucretia, whose tragical 
fate occasioned a revolution in 509 B.c. Collatinus and 
J. Brutus were the first consuls of the new Roman state. 
before the end of the year he resigned, or was deposed. 

See Livy, books i. and ii. ; Nrzpunr, ‘‘Commentary on the Story 
of the Last Tarquinius,”’ in his ‘‘ History of Rome.” 

Col-la/tius, (PErrus APoLLoNtius,) or Collazio, 
kol-lat’/se-o, (PIETRO APOLLONIO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Novara in the fifteenth century. He wrote a poem 
“On the Destruction of Jerusalem,” (‘De Eversione 
Urbis Jerusalem,” 1481,) and several other works. 
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Collé, koa’, (CHARLEs,) a French comic poet, born 
in Paris in 1709. He became reader to the Duke of 
Orléans, and received a pension for his song on the cap- 
ture of Port Mahon. In 1763 he produced the comedy 
“Dupuis et Desronais,” which was very successful. His 
“ Hunting-Party of Henry IV.,” and “ Truth in Wine,” 
were much admired. He wrote other dramas and songs. 
Died in 1783. 

See his Rent Historique,” 3 vols., 1805-07; “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.’’ 

Colle, kol’l4, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian physician, born 
at Belluno in 1558. He practised with success in Venice, 
and lectured at Padua, where he died in 1630, leaving 
several able Latin treatises on medicine. 

Colle, kol’/leh, or Colli, kol/Jee, (H1PPOLYTE,) written 
also Collibus, a Swiss jurist, born at Zurich in 1561, 
was professor of Jaw at Heidelberg. Died in 1612. 

Colle, kol, (JEAN THEODORE,) a French genera], born 
in the department of Meurthe in 1734, served in the 
Seven Years’ war, and subsequently in several campaigns 
of the Revolution. Died in 1807. 

Colle, dal, dal kol/]a, (RAFFAELLINO or RAPHAEL,) 
an eminent Italian painter, born at Colle, in Tuscany, 
about 1490. He was a pupil of Raphael and of Giulio 
Romano. The latter had so high an opinion of his skill 
that he employed his pencil on his own works. Colle’s 
style was noble, his design correct, and his colouring 
warm and brilliant. He painted frescos in the Vatican, 
where he is said to have worked under the direction of 
Raphael. Among his master-pieces is a picture of the 
Deluge. Died in 1530. 

Collenuccio, kol-la-noot’cho, (PANDOLPH or PAN- 
DOLFO,) a learned Italian historian and jurist, born at 
Pesaro in the fifteenth century. He was chosen podesta 
of several towns, and was employed with honour as a 
negotiator. His principal work is a ‘“ History of the 
Kingdom of Naples,” (1539.) He was strangled in prison 
by John Sforza about 1500. 

Colleoni or Colleone, (BARTOLOMMEO.) 
LEONI. 

Colleoni, kol-l4-o/nee, (GERONIMO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Correggio in 1742, was learned in languages, 
history, and philosophy. He was employed in several 
high offices, and wrote “Notices of the Authors who 
were Natives of Correggio,” (1776.) Died in 1777. 

Colleoni, (GIRoOLAMO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Bergamo about 1490, went to Madrid, and was patronized 
by the king. 

Colles, kol’lis, (CHRISTOPHER,) a philosophic Irish 
inventor and projector, born about 1738. He emigrated 
to Pennsylvania before the Revolution, and devised va- 
rious plans and projects for the public welfare, but never 
obtained much success. It is stated that he was the first 
person who proposed to connect the Hudson River with 
the lakes by a canal. Died in 1821. 

Collet. See Corer. 

Collet, (Joun,) an English humorous painter, born 
in London about 1725; died in 1780. 

Collet, ko’la’, (JosEPH,) born in the Isle of Bourbon 
in 1768, entered the French navy, and distinguished 
himself at the siege of Antwerp in 1814. He was made 
rear-admiral in 1828, and died the same year. 

Collet, (PHILIBERT,) a French writer, born at Cha- 
tillon-les-Dombes in 1643. He became an advocate at 
the parliament of Burgundy, and was author of works on 
various subjects, among whichare a “ History of Reason,” 
(in Latin,) and an “Essay on Botany.” Died in 1718. 

Collet, (PiERRE,) a French theologian, born near 
Montoire in 1693, wrote, besides other works, a “‘ Treatise 
on the Holy Mysteries,” (1768.) Died in 1770. 

Colletet, kol’ta’, (GuILLAUME,) one of the first mem- 
bers of the French Academy, was born in Paris in 1598. 
Richelieu having persuaded him to write for the theatre, 
he produced ‘‘Cyminde,” a tragi-comedy. He composed 
some admired epigrams, an able “ Essay on the Epigram,” 
(1653,) a “ Treatise on Pastoral Poetry,” (1658,) and other 
works. He was a royal advocate. Died in 1659. 

His son FRANGo!s, born in Paris in 1628, was a poet 
of inferior merit, whom Boileau ridiculed in his satires. 
He wrote, besides other works, “La Muse coquette,” 
and a “ Treatise on Foreign Languages.” 


See Co- 
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Col’le-ton, (JAMEs,) Governor of South Carolina from 
1686 to 1690, came from the Barbadoes, and in 1687 
procured a change in the fundamental laws of the colony. 
His unpopular measures resulted in his final expulsion 
from the office of Governor. 

Colletta, kol-lét’t4, (PreTrRo,) an Italian historian and 
general, born in Naples in 1775. He was appointed a 
general in 1812, and director-in-chief of the military en- 
gineers in 1813. He was a warm partisan of the French 
régime. The revolution of 1820 raised him for a short 
time to the post of minister of war. Having been exiled 
in 1821, he retired to Florence, and wrote a ‘“ History 
of the Kingdom of Naples,” (from Charles VII. to Fer- 
dinand IV.,) (1834,) which passed through four or more 
editions. Died in 1833. 

See “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1835. 

Colli, kol/lee, BARON, a Piedmontese general, born at 
Alessandria in 1760, was made a lieutenant-general in 
1792, and gained a victory over the French in 1793. In 
1794 he obtained the chief command of the Sardinian 
army. He was defeated at Mondovi by Napoleon in 1796. 
Died in 1812. His wife was a sister of the poet Alfieri. 

Collier, kol/yer, (ARTHUR,) an English philosopher, 
born near Sarum, in Wiltshire, in 1680. He obtained 
the living of Langdorf-Magna about 1704. His reputa- 
tion is founded on a metaphysical work called “Clavis 
Universalis, or a New Inquiry after Truth,” (1713,) in 
which he proposes to demonstrate the non-existence of 
the material world. Died in 1732. 

Collier, (HENRY WarKINsS,) an American jurist, born 
in Virginia in 1801. He rose to eminence as a lawyer 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, was many years chief justice 
of that State, and Governor from 1849 to 1853. 

Collier, (JEREMY,) a famous English theologian and 
non-juring bishop, born at Stow-Quy, in Cambridgeshire, 
in 1650. He was educated at Cambridge, and ordained a 
priest in 1677. In 1685 he obtained the office of lecturer 
at Gray’s Inn, London. His talents and attainments 
were of a high order. In politics he was an ultra-Tory ; 
his religious opinions were nearly identical with modern 
Puseyism. In 1688 he was so zealous a Jacobite that he 
renounced his preferments rather than take the oaths 
to William III. ; and he wrote several works against the 
new régime. In 1696 he gave absolution to Freind and 
Parkins, as they were about to be executed for treason 
and attempt to murder. To escape prosecution for this, 
he absconded, and was outlawed, but continued to re- 
side in London and to write with impunity. In 1698 he 
published his celebrated work, a ‘fShort View of the Pro- 
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faneness and Immorality of the English Stage,” which, 
says Macaulay, “threw the whole literary world into 
commotion. . . . There is hardly any book of that time 
from which it would be possible to select specimens of 
writing so excellent and so various. He was complete 
master of the rhetoric of honest indignation. The spirit 
of the book is truly heroic.” Congreve appeared in de- 
fence of the stage, but his answer was a complete failure ; 
and a great reform in the English drama was the result 
of Collier’s work. Between 1697 and 1705 he published, 
in 3 vols., ‘‘ Essays on Several Moral Subjects,” whichg} 
have great merit. He also translated Moréri’s “ His- 
torical Dictionary.” In 1713 he was consecrated as a 
bishop by Dr. Hickes, a non-juror. Died in 1726. Re- 
specting Collier’s character Macaulay says, ‘‘ We believe’ 
him to have been as honest and courageous a man as 
ever lived.” 

See ‘‘Comic Dramatists of the Restoration,’ in MacauLay’s 
“Essays.” 

Collier, (JoHN PAYNr,) an eminent English critic 
and antiquary, born in London in 1789. He produced 
in 1820 “The Poetical Decameron, or Ten Conversa- 
tions on English Poets and Poetry,” which is highly 
prized. In 1831 he published an excellent ‘“ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakspeare, 
and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration,” (3 vols.,) 
and in 1844 an edition of “The Works of Shakspeare, 
the Text formed from a.New Collation of the Old Edi- 
tions,” (3 vols.) His collection entitled “ Shakspeare’s 
Library” (1848) is accounted valuable. Great excite- 
ment was produced among critics and antiquaries by the 
publication, in 1852, of his ‘‘ Notes and Emendations to 
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the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays.” These Emendations 
he had found in the margin of a copy of Shakspeare 
printed in 1632. 

See “ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for August, September, and October, 
1853; ‘London Quarterly Review” for April, 1856. 

Collier, (Sir RoBerr PorRervT,) an English lawyer, 
born in 1817, was called te the bar in 1843. He was 
returned to Parhament for Plymouth in 1852, was soli- 
citor-general from October, 1863, to July, 1866, and was 
appointed attorney-general in December, 1868. 

Collin, kol-leen’, (HEINRICH JosEPH,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Vienna in 1731, was the father of the poet 
Heinrich Joseph von Collin, noticed below. He was 
chief physician of the hospital of Vienna, and wrote 
several medical works. Died in 1784. 

Collin, kol’lin, (JONAS,) a distinguished Danish states- 
man and economist, born at Copenhagen in 1776. He 
became chief secretary or first commissioner of the treas- 
ury in 1841. He took a prominent part in many public 
affairs and benevolent institutions, and wrote discourses 
on rural economy, geography, and statistics, one of which 
is entitled ‘For Historie og Statistik iszer Faedrelan- 
dets,” (1825.) 

Collin, (MATTHAUS,) a poet and critic, born at Vienna 
in 1779, was a brother of Heinrich Joseph von Collin, 
noticed below. He became professor of zsthetics at 
Cracow in 1808, and, when that city was taken by the 
Russians, he obtained a chair of philosophy in Vienna. 
He was chosen preceptor of the Duke of Reichstadt (son 
of Napoleon I.) in 1815. He wrote “ Marius,” and other 
dramas. Died in 1824. 

Collin, kolan’, (N1coLas,) a French theologian, born 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. He wrote a 
number of religious works. Died in 1788. 

Collin, von, fon kol-leen’, (HEINRICH JOSEPH,) a 
German dramatic poet, born at Viennain 1772. After 
filling several civil offices with credit, he became aulic 
councillor, and held a high position in the ministry of 
finances. He produced six tragedies in verse, among 
which are ‘‘ Regulus,” (1802,) “Coriolanus,” and “ Bal- 
boa.” He also composed several patriotic war-songs, 
which were much admired. Died in 1811. 

Collin dAmbly, ko/lan’ dém’ble’, (FRANGOIS,) 4 
French writer, born at Ambly-sur-Meuse in 1759, was the 
author of many educational works. Died about 1830. 

Collin de Bar, ko’lAn’ deh bar, (ALEXIS GUILLAUME 
HENRI,) a French historical writer, born at Pondicherry, 
India, in 1768, was president of the superior court at the 
capture of that place in 1803, and then removed to 
France. He wrote a “ History of Ancient and Modern 
India,” (1814,) a work of some merit. Died in 1820. 

Collin de Plancy, ko’lin’ deh plén’se’, originally 
Collin Danton, (dén’tdn’,) (JACQUES ALBIN SIMON,) a 
French “ttérateur, a nephew of the famous Danton, was 
born at Plancy in 1793. Having written several heretical 
works, among which was ‘‘ The Infernal Dictionary,” he 
changed his course about 1837, and produced “ Legends 
of the Holy Virgin,” “Legends of the Wandering Jew,” 
and other books of a so-called religious character. 

Collin-Harleville, ko’lan’ harl’vél’, (JEAN FRAN- 
cols,) a French comic poet, born at Maintenon, near 
Chartres, in 1755. He produced in 1786 his first drama 
(in verse,) the “Inconstant,” (Inconstant Lover,”) 
which obtained great success. His master-piece is the 
“ Old Bachelor,” which was received in 1792 with gen- 
eral applause. He was admitted into the second class 
of the Institute. La Harpe thought his ‘ Optimiste” 
superior to the ‘‘Inconstant.” Died in Paris in 1806. 

Col/lings or Collinges, (JOHN,) an English non- 
conformist minister, born in 1623. His sermons and 
other theological works are highly commended by Cotton 
Mather and Calamy. Died in 1690. 

Col/ling-wood, (CUTHBERT,) ADMIRAL Lorpb, an 
eminent English admiral, born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
in 1750. Having entered the navy in 1761, he served at 
Bunker Hill in 1775, and was made a post-captain in 
1780. He contributed to Lord Howe’s victory over 
the French, June 1, 1794, and displayed great skill and 
courage in the action off Cape Saint Vincent.in 1797. 
In 1799 he obtained the rank of rear-admiral, and in 
1804 that of vice-admiral. He was’second in command 
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at the battle of Trafalgar, (1805,) and when Nelson was 
killed he succeeded to the chief command. Soon after 
this event he was raised to the peerage. He com- 
manded for several years with honour in the Mediterra- 
nean, and died at sea near Port Mahon in 1810. He 
was greatly distinguished as a naval tactician. The 
memoir of his life published by G. L. N. Collingwood 
is highly esteemed. 

See, aiso, CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the British Admirals ;” “ Edin- 
burgh Review” for May, 1828. 

Collingwood, (THoMaAs,) an English physician, noted 
for his learning and versatile talents, was born near 
Berwick-on-Tweed in 1751. He practised in Norham, 
Sunderland, and London. He published “The Hermit,” 
and other poems, and left in manuscript some mathe- 
matical works, etc. Died in 1831. 

Collini, kol-lee/nee, (Cosimo ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
writer, born at Florence in 1727. About 1750 he went 
to Berlin, where he met Voltaire, whom he served as 
secretary from 1752 to1756. In 1759 he became secre- 
tary of the Elector Palatine, and director of the Cabinet 
of Natural History at Manheim. He wrote “ My Resi- 
dence with Voltaire,” (1807, in French,) and several his- 
torical and scientific treatises. Died in 1806. 

See VoLtarre, ‘‘ Correspondance.”’ 

Col’lins, (ANTrHONY,) an English writer on theology, 
born of a rich family at Heston, in Middlesex, in 1676, 
was an intimate friend of John Locke. He studied law, 
but did not practise it. He published an ‘“ Essay on 
Reason,” (1707,) ‘‘Priestcraft in Perfection,” (1709,) a 
“Vindication of the Divine Attributes,” and a ‘ Dis- 
course on Free-Thinking,” (1713.) These works gave 
offence to the orthodox, and were attacked by several 
able divines, among whom was Bentley. In 1718 he 
was chosen treasurer of the county of Essex. His 
Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the Chris- 
tian Religion” (1724) excited great commotion among 
the clergy, some of whom treated him as an infidel. He 
was a subtle disputant, and a writer of much. ability. 
Died in 1729. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’’? THorscumipt, ‘ Kritische Le- 
bensgeschichte A. Collins,”’ 1755; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Collins, (ARTHUR,) an English antiquary, born in 
1682. He published, besides other works, the‘ Peer- 
age of England,” (3 vols., 1709,) ‘‘ english Baronage,” 
and “The Life of Lord Burleigh,” (1732.) The. first 
work, augmented by Sir E. Brydges to nine volumes, 
(1812,) is highly prized. Died in 1760. 

Collins, (DAVID,) a grandson of the preceding, was 
born in 1756. He became an officer in the British army, 
and Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. He wrote a 
curious and interesting ‘‘ Account of the English Colony 
of New South Wales,” (1798-1802.) Died in 1810. 

Col/lins, (Isaac,) an American publisher, born in 
Delaware in 1746, lived at Burlington, New Jersey, at 
Trenton, and New York. He published an octavo Bible, 
the text of which was very correctly printed. Diedin 1817. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of Isaac Collins of Burlington,’’ 1848. 

Collins, (JoHN,) an eminent English mathematician, 
born at Wood Eaton, near Oxford, in 1624. He pub- 
lished good elementary works on geometry, arithmetic, 
and navigation, and contributed papers to the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he was chosen a Fellow in 1667. He 
was a correspondent of Sir Isaac Newton, Died in 1683. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Collins, (SAMUEL,) an English physician, who gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1659. Soon after that date he went to 
Russia, and practised nine years at the court of the Czar. 
He published in London, in 1671, ‘The Present State 
of Russia,” and a “Treatise on Anatomy, Physiology, 
etc.,” (1685.) He became physician to the queen, and 
died about 1700. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Collins, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English lyric poet, 
born at Chichester in 1720. Having graduated at Ox- 
ford, he went to London about 1744, with little resources 
except his poetical genius. ‘There he became the friend 
of Dr. Johnson, who speaks well of his character, and 
adds that “his great fault was irresolution.” His ex- 
cellent odes on “The Passions,” “To Mercy,” “To 
Evening,” etc. appeared in 1747, but were treated with 


unmerited neglect. In 1749 he received a legacy of 
#2000 from his uncle, Colonel Martin. The latter part 
of his short life was darkened by melancholy, and he 
was for some time an inmate of a lunatic-asylum. He 
died in 1756. Besides the above-named pieces, he wrote 
“The Dirge in Cymbeline,” and a few other short poems. 
T. Campbell, comparing them with Milton’s early works, 
remarks, “If they have rather less exuberant wealth of 
genius, they have more exquisite touches of pathos.” 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets;’”? Mrs. BArBAULD, ‘‘ Essay 
on Collins;”? Draxeg, ‘Literary Hours; CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens 
of the British Poets.” 

Collins, (WILLIAM,) an English landscape-painter, 
born in London in 1787, was a pupil of Morland. He 
was elected a Royal Academician in 1820, and Visited 
Italy in 1836. He represented homely rural scenery and 
views on the sea-coast with great success, and acquired an 
extensive reputation, Among his most admired pictures 
are “Cromer Sands,” ‘ Prawn-Fishers,” and a ‘ Frost 
Scene,” the last of which he sold for five hundred 
guineas. His works are finely finished, and are admired 
for fidelity to nature. (See a “Memoir” published by 
his son, W. Wilkie Collins, 1848.) Died in 1847. 

His son, CHARLES ALSTON, born about 1828, is also a 
painter. 

See ‘“Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1850. 

Collins, (WILLIAM WILKIE,) an English novelist, 
born in London in 1824 or 1825, is a son of the Jandscape- 
painter above noticed. He published a well-written 
“Life of William Collins,” (his own father, 1848,) 
“Rambles beyond Railways,” (1851,) and several suc- 
cessful novels, among which are “ Antonina,” (2d edition, 
1850,) ‘‘ Basil,” (1852,) “The Dead Secret,” (1857,) and 
“Vhe Woman in White,” published in “All the Year 
Round,” (1859-60.) 

Col/lin-son, (JOHN,) an English writer, published, in 
1791, the “History and Antiquities of the County of 
Somerset.” Died in 1793. 

Collinson, (PETER,) an English merchant and natu- 
ralist, who rendered great services to science, especially 
to botany, was born in Westmoreland in 1693. He 
lived in London, and availed himself of his mercantile 
connections to procure seeds and plants from foreign 
lands. He was a member of the Royal Society, for 
which he wrote several memoirs, and was a liberal pa- 
tron of the Philadelphia Library, whose commissions he 
executed gratis for thirty years. ‘‘He was the means,” 
says Southey, “of ‘procuring national advantages for his 
country, and possessed an influence which wealth cannot 
purchase. Franklin’s first essays on electricity were 
originally communicated to this good man. They were 
read in the Royal Society, ‘where they were not thought 
worth so much notice as to be printed in their Transac- 
tions ;’ and his paper in which the sameness of lightning 
with electricity was first asserted, was laughed at by the 
connoisseurs.” (See FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN.) Collinson 
was a member of the Society of Friends. Linnzeus 
named the genus Collinsonia in honour of him. Died 
in 1768. 

See ‘“‘Biographia Britannica;’”? ForHerGcirL and CoL.inson, 
** Account of the Late Peter Collinson ;’’ and ‘‘ Tribute to the Mem- 
ory of Peter Collinson,” by Wirt1am DILLINGHAM. 

Col/li-us, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian theologian, born 
near Milan about 1590, was the author of two learned 
works, remarkable for singularity of opinions, one of 
which is entitled “On the Souls of the Heathens,” (“ De 
Animabus Paganorum.”) He decides adversely to the 
salvation of Aristotle. Died in 1640. 

Céiln or Coelln, von, fon kéIn, (DANIEL GEORG 
CONRAD,) a German rationalistic theologian, born in 
Lippe-Detmold in 1788; died in 1833. 

Collombet, ko’lén’ba’, (FRANCOIS ZENON,) a French 
Catholic writer, born at Si¢ges (Jura) in 1808, published 
a “History of Saint Jerome,” (1844,) and other works. 
Died in 1853. 

Colloredo, kol-lo-ra’do, (FRANz G.,) born in 1731, 
was Austrian ambassador to Spain in 1767, and became 
vice-chancellor of the empire in 1789. Died in 1807. 

Colloredo, (RUDOLPH,) Count of Waldsee, a general 
of the Imperialist army, born in 158s, distinguished him- 
self in the Thirty Vears’ war, and in 1648 defended Prague 
with succe$s against the Swedes. Died in 1657. 
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Collot, ko’lo’, (JEAN FRaNGoIs HEnrI,) a French 
writer, born near Charleville in 1716, was a contributor 
to the “Encyclopédie” of Diderot, and published other 
works. Died in 1804. 

Collot. See Conor. 

Collot-d'Herbois, ko’lo’ dér’bwa’, (JEAN MaRIE,) a 
notorious French Jacobin, born about 1750, was a stroll- 
ing player before the Revolution, and author of several 
comedies. He was deputed by the people of Paris to 
the Convention in 1792, became a partisan of Robes- 
pierre, and was one of the Committee of Public Safety 
in 1793. He rendered himself infamous by his cruelties 
at Lyons, where many hundred persons perished by his 
‘order, in 1793. In this he is said to have been actuated 
by revenge, having once been hissed on the stage of 
Lyons. He presided over the Convention on the 9th 
Thermidor, 1794, and contributed to the ruin of Robes- 
pierre. In 1795 he was transported to Cayenne, where 
he died miserably in 1796. 

See Tuers, “History of the French Revolution ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ “‘ Biographie Universelle.” 

Collucio. See CoLuccio. 

Cdll’yer, (JosEPH,) an English engraver, born in 
London in 1748, was a son of Mary Collyer, the suc- 
cessful translator of Gesner’s “ Death of Abel.” He ex- 
celled in the stippled style of engraving. Died in 1827. 

Collyer, (WILLIAM BENGO,) an English divine, was 
minister of the Independent Chapel, Peckham. He 
published several volumes of lectures “On Scripture 
Facts,” “On Scripture Prophecy,” “On Scripture Doc- 
trine,” etc., (1807-22.) Died in 1854. 

Col’/man, (BENJAMIN,) an American clergyman, born 
in Boston in 1673. He became pastor of a church in his 
native city about 1700, and published sermons, poems, 
etc. Died in 1747. 

Col/man, (GEORGE,) an eminent English dramatic 
author, was born about 1733 at Florence, where his 
father was British minister. He was a graduate of Ox- 
ford. In 1760 he produced ‘Polly Honeycomb,” a 
drama, which was warmly applauded, and in 1761 “The 
Jealous Wife,” which was also very popular. He made 
an excellent translation of Terence into verse in 1764. 
Between 1767 and 1775 he was acting manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, and was afterwards proprietor of the 
Haymarket Theatre. He published a translation of 
Horace’s “Art of Poetry,” and several other works, In 
1789 he lost his reason. Died in 1794. 

See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Colman, (GEORGE,) “the Younger,” a son of the 
preceding, was born in 1762. He inherited his father’s 
dramatic taste and talent, and succeeded him as director 
of the Haymarket Theatre in 1785. He wrote many 
popular comedies and farces, among which are “ The Iron 
Chest,” (1796,) “John Bull,” “Inkle and Yarico,” and 
“Heir at Law.” For “John Bull” he received the largest 
sum that had ever been paid for any drama. He also 
composed comic tales, called ‘‘ Broad Grins” and “ Poetic 
Vagaries,” (1812,) and memoirs of his own life, entitled 
‘*Random Recollections,” (2 vols., 1830.) Died in 1836. 

See Baker, “‘ Biographia Dramatica;’’ R. B. PEAKE, “‘ Memoirs 
of the Colman Family ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1841. 

Colman, (HENRY,) a Unitarian minister, and writer 
on agriculture, born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1785. 
He was pastor at Salem from 1825 to 1831, after which 
he was appointed agricultural commissioner for the State 
of Massachusetts. He went to Europe in 1842, and pub- 
lished “‘ European Agriculture and Rural Economy,” and 
other works. Died in London in 1849. 

Colman, (SAMUEL,) an American landscape-painter 
of the present century. Among his best works are 
“Lake George,” “Barges on the Hudson,” and an 
“ Autumn Landscape.” 

See TuCKERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Coimar, kol’m4r, (JOHANN,) a German educational 
writer, born at Nuremberg in 1684; died in 1737. 

Colmeiro, kol-ma/e-ro, (MANUEL,) a Spanish writer 
on political economy, was born at Santiago de Galicia 
in 1818. He became professor of political economy at 
Madrid in 1847. 

Colmenar, de, da kol-ma-nar’, (JUAN ALVAREZ,) a 
historian and compiler, who was the reputéa author of 


two esteemed French works, viz., “Annals of Spain and 
Portugal,” (1741,) and a “ Description of Spain and Por- 
tugal,” (§ vols., 1707.) It is suspected that J. A. de Col- 
menar was an assumed name of the French compiler. 

Colmenares, de, da kol-ma-n4/rés, (DreGo,) born at 
Segovia, in Spain, in 1586, wrote a “ History of Segovia 
and Compendium of the Histories of Castile,’ (1634.) 
Died in 165t. 

Coédln or Coeln, von, fon kéIn, (WILHELM,) called 
MEISTER WILHELM, an excellent German painter, lived 
at Cologne about 1370. He painted religious subjects 
in distemper. 

Colnet, de, deh kol/nd’, (CHARLES JOSEPH AUGUSTE 
MAXIMILIEN,) often called Colnet de Ravel, a French 
satirical poet and journalist, born in Picardy in 1768. He 
became a bookseller at Paris in 1797. In 1810 he pro- 
duced an ingenious poem, entitled “The Art of Dining 
Out, (e ville,) for the Use of Authors.” He wrote 
editorials for the ‘ Journal de Paris” and the “ Gazette 
de France” between 1811 and 1832. Died in 1832, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Colocci, ko-Jot’chee, [Lat. CoLo’rius,] (ANGELO,) an 
Italian poet, born near Ancona in 1467, became a resi- 
dent of Rome and secretary of Leo X. He lived in grand 
style, and hada fine library, which was burned when Rome 
was sacked in 1527. He gained a temporary reputation 
by his Latin poems. Died in 1549. 

Colocotroni. See KoLocorront. 

Cologne, de, deh ko’Jofi’, (PErER,) a Protestant di- 
vine, was a native of Ghent. Died in 1558. 

Coloma, ko-lo’m4, (Don CARLOos,) a Spanish general 
and historian, born at Alicante in 1573. He rose to 
the highest rank in the army, and became Governor of 
the Milanese. He received from Philip IV. the title of 
Marquis of Espina, and wrote a history of the war in Flan- 
ders from 1588 to 1599, (‘‘ Las Guerras de los Estados 
Baxos,” 1625,) a work of considerable merit, Died in 
1637. 

Colomb. See CoLuMBus. 

Colomb, ko’ldN’, written also Columb, (MICHEL,) 
a French sculptor, born in Bretagne in the fifteenth 
century. His master-piece is the tomb of Francis II. 
(Duke of Bretagne) at Nantes, which is much admired. 

Colomba. See CoLUMBA. 

Colomban. See COLUMBAN. 

Colombe, ko/lémb’, (MArtr THERESE,) a famous 
actress, born at Venice in 1757, made a successful début 
in Paris in 1772. She retired from the stage in 1788, and 
died in 1837. 

Colombel, ko’lon’bél’, (NIcoLAs,) a French painter 
of history, born near Rouen in 1646, was the most emi- 
nent pupil of Le Sueur. He studied in Rome, and after- 
wards worked in Paris with success. Died in 1717. 

Colombier, ko’lén’be-4’, (JEAN,) an able French 
physician, born at Toul in 1736, became inspector-general 
of the hospitals of the kingdom in 1780, and of the mili- 
tary hospitals a few years later. He died in 1789, leaving, 
besides other medical treatises, one entitled ‘‘ Precepts 
on the Health of Soldiers, or Military Hygiene,” (1775.) 

Colombieére, de la, deh 14 ko’lon’be-air’, (CLAUDE,) 
a French Jesuit, born near Lyons in 1641; died in 1682. 

Colombiére, de la, (VuLSON.) See VULSON. 

Colombo, ko-lom’bo, (DOMENICO,) an Italian pas- 
toral poet, born at Gabiano in 1749. He published pas- 
toral Poems, and an “Essay on the Drama and Tragedy 
of Italy,” (1794.) Died in 1813. 

Colombo, (REALDo,) [Lat. REAL/pus CoLuM/BUS,] 
a distinguished Italian anatomist, born at Cremona, suc- 
ceeded Vesalius, in 1544, as professor at Padua. He 
afterwards taught in the Universities of Pisa and of 
Rome. He is said to have first discovered the pulmo- 
nary circulation. His reputation is founded on his work 
“De Re Anatomica,” (1559,) a most important contribu- 
tion to anatomy for that period. Died about 1576. 

See Hatter, “ Bibliotheca Anatomica ;” SPRENGEL, “‘ Geschichte 
der Arzneikunde.”’ 

Colomby, de, deh ko’lén’be’, (FRANGoIS Cauvigny 
—kd’vén’ye’,) SteuR, a French writer, born at Caen about 
1588: He was one of the first members of the French 
Academy, and published a translation of Justin’s ‘‘ His- 
tory.” Died about 1648. 


COLOMIES 


Colomiés, ko’lo’me-és’, (PAUL,) a French Protestant 
writer on biography, theology, etc., was born at Rochelle 
in 1638. He removed to England in 1681, and became 
librarian to Archbishop Sancroft at Lambeth. He pub- 
lished, besides many other learned works, “ Kastern 
Gaul,” (Gallia Orientalis,” 1665,) “ Protestant Rome,” 
(“Rome protestante,” 1675,) and ‘ Historical Miscella- 
nies,” (“‘ Mélanges historiques,”) reprinted with the title 
“Colomesiana.” Died in 1692. 

See Baytr, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary; Nictron, 
* Mémoires.” 

Coloni, ko-lo’nee, (ADAM,) THE OLD, a Dutch painter, 
born at Rotterdam in 1634, worked in London. He 
painted landscapes and rural subjects. Died in 1685. 

Coloni, (HENRY ADRIAN,) called THE YOUNG, a 
painter, son of the preceding, born in 1668; died in 
1701. 

‘Colonia, de, deh ko’lo‘ne’&’, (DoMINIQUE,) a French 
Jesuit, born at Aix in 1660, became professor of rhetoric 
and theology in Lyons. He composed a “ Literary His- 
tory of Lyons,” and several tragedies. Died in 1741. 

Colonna, ko-lon’n4, the name of an illustrious Roman 
family, which acquired distinction as early as the twelfth 
century. They were adherents of the Ghibeline party, 
and rivals of the Orsini. GIOVANNI COLONNA was made 
a cardinal in 1216, and took part in the fifth crusade. 
Died in 1245. His nephew, of the same name, became 
Archbishop of Messina in 1255. He wrote a “Chronicle, 
or History of the World,” to the time of Louis 1X. of 
France. Cardinal GIACOMO COLONNA was chief coun- 
cillor of the court of Rome during the pontificate of 
Nicholas IV., which ended about 1292. He died in 1318. 
SCIARRA COLONNA was one of the chiefs of a successful 
conspiracy against Boniface VIII. in 1303. He died in 
exile about 1328. StEPHEN, a brother of Sciarra, was 
created Count of Romagna about 1290, and was for many 
years chief of the Guelphs at Rome. In a conflict with 
Rienzi he was killed about 1350. OTHo COLONNA was 
elected pope in 1417. (See MARTIN V.) ANTONIO, a 
nephew and favourite of Martin V., was made Prince of 
Salerno and Duke of Amalfiin 1419. In 1431 Pope Eu- 
gene IV. declared war against Antonio and his brothers, 
who had seized the treasury of the late pontiff. Antonio 
was the father of PROSPER COLONNA. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes;’’ O. px 
Acostino, ‘‘Istoria della Famiglia Colonna.” 

Colonna, (ANGELO MICHELE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Ravenna in 1600, was invited to Spain by Philip 
IV., for whom he painted in the Escurial.’ Among his 
master-pieces are ‘‘ Fortune” and “Prometheus.” He 
died at Bologna in 1687. 

See Lanz1, “History of Painting in Italy. 

Colonna, (ASCAGNO,) an Italian cardinal, born about 
1560, became Viceroy of Aragon. He wrote, in Latin, a 
treatise “‘On the Sicilian Monarchy.” Died in 1608. 

Colonna, (Ecipio,) [Lat. Aicip’/1us Roma’Nus; Fr. 
GILLES DE COLONNE, zhél deh ko’lon’,] a theologian and 
writer, born at Rome, studied under Thomas Aquinas 
in Paris. He became preceptor to the Dauphin of France, 
Philippe le Bel, for whom he wrote a treatise entitled 
“De Regimine Principis.” Died in 1316. 

See ANGELO Roccua, “‘ Vita Agidii,”’ prefixed to Colonna’s work 
called ‘‘ Defensorium,’’ Naples, 1644. 

Colonna, (FABrIo.) See COLUMNA. 

Coionna, (FABRIZIO,) an Italian general, was first- 
cousin to Prospero, and son of Edoardo, Duke of Amalfi. 
He served successively Frederick, King of Naples, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, who in 1507 appointed him grand 
constable of the kingdom of Naples. Having passed into 
the service of the pope, Julius II., he was taken prisoner 
by the French at Ravenna in 1512. Died in 1520. 

See Srsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.’” 

Colonna, (Fra FRANCESCO,) an Italian writer, born 
at Venice about 1435, or, according to another account, 
in 1449. He became a Dominican monk, and professor 
of theology at Padua. He acquired celebrity by a fan- 
tastic and singular work, entitled ‘ Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,” (Venice, 1499,) in which he teaches that all 
human passions are but dreams. (For a more particular 
account of this strange production, see “ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”) The language is a mixture of Italian, 
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Greek, Latin, Hebrew, etc. Tiraboschi designates the 
work ‘a confused mélange of fables, history, architecture, 
and antiquities.” Died in 1527. 

Colonna, (FRANCESCO MARIA POMPEO,) an Italian 
alchemist, born about 1650. He lived many years in 
Paris, and published numerous works, among which 
was a “Natural History of the Universe,” (1734.) He 
perished by a fire which consumed his lodgings in Paris 
in 1726. 

See F. Horrer, “‘ Histoire de Ja Chimie.”’ 

Colonna, (GIOVANNI PAOLO,) one of the most emi- 
nent Italian composers of his time, was born at Brescia, 
He composed only sacred music. His science was pro- 
found and his style brilliant. Died in 1695. 

See Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Colonna, (MARCANTONIO,) Duke of Palliano, an 
Italian general, who obtained in 1570 command of the 
twelve galleys which the pope sent to aid the Venetians 
in defence of Cyprus. The chief command of the allies 
was claimed by Colonna, Doria, and Zeno, neither of 
whom would yield. To obviate the difficulty and danger 
arising from this dispute, Philip of Spain gave the com- 
mand of his ships to Don John of Austria, from whom 
Colonna consented to receive orders ; and they defeated 
the Turks at Lepanto in October, 1571. “He had the 
fortune,” says Sismondi, “to attach his name to the 
greatest exploit of the sixteenth century, the battle of 
Lepanto.” He was afterwards appointed Viceroy of 
Sicily by Philip II. Died in 1584. ~ 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Colonna, (POMPEO,) an Italian prelate, nephew of 
Prosper Colonna, noticed below. He was a turbulent 
and violent character, and was hostile to Leo X., by whom 
he had been made a cardinal. After having decided the 
election in favour of Clement VII., he. quarrelled with 
him, and attempted to seize him with a troop of soldiers. 
But he served the same pope efficiently when the latter 
was held in durance by the army of Constable Bourbon. 
Died in 1532. : 

See Aubery, ‘‘ Histoire des Cardinaux.’’ 

Colonna, (PROSPER or PROSPERO,) the son of Anto- 
nio, above noticed, was one of the greatest generals that 
Italy has produced. In 1494 he fought for the French 
king Charles VIII. in his invasion of Naples. After the 
expulsion of the French he served under Gonsalvo de 
Cordova against France. In 1513 he won for Ferdinand 
of Spain a great victory over the Venetians near Vicenza. 
He was taken prisoner by the French at Villa Franca 
by a surprise in 1515. He took Milan in 1521, and de- 
feated Lautrec, a French general, at Bicoque in 1522. 
Died in 1523. 

See Brantéme, ‘‘ Grands Capitaines ;’’? Stsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes.” 

Colonna, (VirroriA,) daughter of Fabrizio, above 
noticed, was illustrious as a poetess and as a woman. 
She was born in 1490, and was married in 1507 to the 
Marquis of Pescara, who became a celebrated general. 
She was extolled as the most eminent of her sex in Italy 
for beauty, virtue, and talents. After the death of her 
husband, in 1525, she wrote poetical laments on that 
subject, and also religious verses. In 1541 she retired 
into a convent, first at Orvieto and then at Viterbo. 
She is reputed one of the most successful imitators of 
Petrarch. “The rare virtues and consummate talents 
of this lady,” says Hallam, “were the theme of al] Italy 
in that brilliant age of her literature.” (‘Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1547. 

See LoncGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’”? Mrs. Henry 
Roscor, “‘ Vittoria Colonna: her Life and Poems,” 1868; ‘‘ Lives of 
the Italian Poets,” by Rev. H. Stespinc, London, 1831. 

Colonne, de, (GILLES.) See COLONNA, (EGIpDI0.) 

Colot, ko’lo’, or Collot, the name of several French 
lithotomists. GERMAIN COLot, a French surgeon, who 
lived about 1480, was the first of his countrymen who 
practised lithotomy. LAuRENr settled in Paris in 1556, 
and was patronized by Henry II. PuILippr, a descend- 
ant of Laurent, born in 1593, had a high reputation, and 
was employed at court. Died in 1656. FRANGOIS, a son 
or grandson of Philippe, lived about 1690. His repu- 
tation attracted patients from foreign countries. He left 
a “ Treatise on Lithotomy.” 
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Co-lo’tés, [KoAarnc,] a Greek sculptor, a native of 
Paros, lived about 450 8.c. He assisted Phidias in the 
colossal statue of Jupiter at Olympia. His master-piece 
was an ivory statue of Alsculapius. 

Colpani, kol-pa’nee, (GiusrpPk,) an Italian poet, born 
at Brescia in 1738; died in 1822. 

Colquhoun, ko-hoon’, ? (Lady JANET,) an Irish au- 
thoress, born in 1781, was the daughter of Sir John Sin- 
clair of Ulster, and the wife of Sir James Colquhoun, 
Besides other religious works, she wrote ‘‘ Impression of 
the Heart,” (1825,) and “The World’s Religion con- 
trasted with Christianity,” (1839.) Died in 1846. 

See James Hamixron, ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Colquhoun,” 1849. 

Colquhsun, ko-hoon’, (PATRICK,) a Scottish political 
economist and practical reformer, born at Dumbarton 
in 1745. He became a Glasgow merchant about 1768 
and lord provost of Glasgow in 1782. He promoted the 
fabrication of muslin in Scotland, and developed other 
resources. In 1789 he removed to London, where he 
initiated reforms in the police. He published a valuable 
“Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis,” (1796,) a 
“Treatise on the Population, Power, and Resources of 
the British Empire,” (1814,) and other works on manu- 
factures, trade, and education. Died in 1820. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Col’quitt, (WALrER T.,) an American lawyer and 
Senator, born in Halifax county, Virginia, in 1799. He 
settled in Georgia, and was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1838 and in 1840. In 1842 he was elected to 
the Senate of the United States by the Democrats. 
Died in 1855. 

Col’rane, (HENRY Harg,) Lorp, an English scholar 
and collector of prints, books, and antiquities, born in 
Surrey in 1693 ; died in 1749. 

Colson, kol’sdn’, (GUILLAUME FRANGOIS,) a French 
historical painter, born in Paris in 1785, was a pupil of 
David. 

Colson, (JEAN FRANGoIS GILLE,) a French painter 
and architect, born at Dijon in 1733; died in 1803. 

Col’son, (JOHN,) an English mathematician, who was 
chosen professor of mathematics in Cambridge in 1739, 
before which he taught school at Rochester. He trans- 
lated from the Latin Newton’s “ Fluxions.” Died in 1760. 

Colston, (EDWARD,) an opulent English merchant 
and philanthropist, born at Bristol in 1636, was noted for 
his munificence. He founded and endowed a number 
of charitable institutions in Bristol. Died in 1721. 

Colt, (SAMUEL,) an American inventor, born at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1814. He went to sea as a sailor- 
boy about the age of fifteen. In 1835 he took out a 
patent for a pistol, called a revolver, which he had in- 
vented. About 1848 he began to manufacture revolvers 
on a large scale at Hartford, where he built one of the 
most extensive armories in the world. His revolvers 
have a high reputation in every part of the world. Died 
in 1862. 

Coltellini, kol-té]-lee’nee, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Florence in 1613. He founded in his own house, 
in 1631, the celebrated academy of Apatisti at Florence. 
Died in 1693. 

Col’ton, (CALEB C.,) an English. clergyman, vicar of 
Kew and Petersham. He wrote “ Hypocrisy,” a Poem, 
(1812,) and other works, the most remarkable of which 
was ‘‘ Lacon,” (1820,) an excellent collection of apothegms 
and sententious precepts. In consequence of his addic- 
tion to the vice of gaming, he absconded to America in 
1828. He killed himself at Fontainebleau in 1832. 

Col’ton, (CALVIN,)an Episcopal clergyman and writer, 
born in Longmeadow, Massachusetts, in 1789, graduated 
at Yale College in 1812. He published, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Four Years in Great Britain,” and a “ Life of 
Henry Clay,” (3 vols., 1844.) He also wrote “Junius 
Tracts” in support of the Whig party about 1840-44. 
Died in 1857. 

Colton, (GEorGE HooxkeEr,) a son of the preceding, 
was born in Otsego county, New York, in 1818. He 
wrote a poem entitled “ Tecumseh, or the West Thirty 
Years Since,” (1842.) In 1845 he became editor of the 
“American Whig Review.” Died in 1847. 

Colton, (WaALrTER,) an American clergyman and wri- 
ter, born in Rutland, Vermont, in 1797. He became a 
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chaplain in the navy in 1831, and published, besides other 
works, “Ship and Shore in Madeira, Lisbon, etc.,” (1835,) 
“Deck and Port,” (1850,) and “Three Years in Cali- 
fornia,” (1850.) He established the first newspaper in 
California, now called the “ Alta California.” Died in 
1851. 

See GriswoLp’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America,”’ 

Coluccio, ko-loot’cho, (SALUTAYO,) an Italian writer 
and friend of Petrarch, born at Stignano in 1330. He 
became secretary to Pope Urban V. and to the republic 
of Florence. He acquired renown as a Latin poet, and 
translated part of Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia” into 
Latin verse. Died in 1406. 

See Trrasoscnt, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Columb. See CoLoms. 

Co-lum/ba, SAIN’, called “the Apostle of the High- 
landers,” was born in Ireland about 520 a.p. He is re- 
garded as the first who preached Christianity in Scotland, 
which he visited about 565. He founded in Jona, one 
of the Hebrides, an abbey and college, which became a 
renowned seat of learning. Died in 597 A.D. 

See Burron’s “ History of Scotland,” vol. i. chap. vii. ; BuTLER, 
“Lives of the Saints ;’’? Dr. Jounson, ‘‘ Journey to the Hebrides.” 

Co-lum/ban, written also Colomban, [Lat. Co- 
LUMBA/NUS,] SAINT, an eminent Irish monk, born in 
Leinster about 540 A.D. He preached in France, founded 
a monastery at Luxeuil, near Besangon, and acquired 
celebrity as the teacher and author of'a monastic rule. 
‘Efe was the man,” says Montalembert, “‘ who gave the 
greatest impulse to the monasticism of the seventh cen- 
tury.” Died in Italy in 615 A.D. 

See A. GIANELLI, “‘ Vita di S. Colombano,” Turin, 1844. 

Columbanus. See COLUMBAN, SAINT. 

Co-lum/’bus, (Don BarrHOLOMEW,) a younger 
brother of the great navigator, who in 1488 sent him 
to solicit the patronage of Henry VII. of England. In 
1493 he accompanied his brother in the second voyage 
to America, and was appointed adelantado, or governor, 
of Hispaniola. On this island he founded, in 1496, the 
town of Saint Domingo. He displayed much ability in 
subduing the revolts of the natives. (See CoLumMbus, 
CHRISTOPHER.) ‘“‘ He united in a singular degree,” says 
Irving, “the sailor, the soldier, and the legislator. His 
portrait has been suffered to remain too much in the 
shade: it is worthy of being brought into the light as a 
companion to that of his illustrious brother.” He died 
in Saint Domingo in 1514. 

See Irvine, ‘‘ Life of C. Columbus.’” 

Columbus, (CHRISTOPHER,) [Lat. CHRISTOPH’oRUS 
Coium’zBus; It. Crisror’oRo CoLtom’8o; Sp. Crisro- 
VAL CoLon, krés-to’val ko-lén’; Fr. CHRISTOPHE Co- 
LOMB, krés‘tof’? ko’lén’; Ger. CHRISTOPH COLUMBUS, 
kris’tof ko-l60m/bus,} the most illustrious of navigators 
and discoverers, was born of poor parents, at Genoa, 
about 1440. His birth is variously dated between 1435 
and 1445, (Irving prefers 1435,) and his early history is 
involved in obscurity. The family name Colombo was 
Latinized into Columbus by the subject of this article, 
who afterwards adopted the Spanish form, Cristoval 
Colon. At an early age he evinced a fondness for geo- 
graphy, and a strong attraction towards the sea and the 
mysterious regions which his imagination suggested be- 
yond its horizon. At the University of Pavia he pursued 


for a short time the congenial studies of geometry, as- . 


tronomy, navigation, etc. According to his own state- 
ment, he entered on a nautical life at the age of fourteen. 
During many years he was employed in the Mediter- 
ranean, sometimes in commercial adventures and some- 
times in warlike enterprises. 

About 1470 he removed to Lisbon, which, under the 
auspices of Prince Henry, was then the chief seat of nau- 
tical science, and there married a lady of Italian extrac- 
tion,—Felipa Moftis de Palestrello. He sailed with several 
Portuguese expeditions to the west coast of Africa, and 
when on shore supported his family by the construction’ 
of maps and charts. Amidst a general excitement about 
maritime discovery, attended with various fanciful theo- 
ries and fabulous rumours, he gradually matured the idea 
of his own sublime enterprise. A lofty and religious en- 
thusiasm sustained him in surmounting the difficulties and 
repulses which he was destined to meet. He expected 
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that by sailing westward he would reach Cipango, (Japan,) 
or the eastern part of Asia, after a voyage of moderate 
length. According to Irving, he meditated the discovery 
of a western route to India as early as the year 1474. He 
made a northern voyage, of which we have-no memorial 
except this passage in one of his letters: “In 1477 I 
navigated one hundred leagues beyond Thule,” (sup- 
posed to be Iceland.) 

Soon after the opportune application of the astrolabe 
to navigation, he solicited the patronage of John II. of 
Portugal in the execution of his favourite project. That 
king, while he protracted the negotiation, secretly sent a 
vessel to explore the Atlantic ; but the timid pilots, after 
a voyage of a few days, returned to Lisbon. Indignant 
at this treatment, Columbus left Portugal in 1484, and 
applied to the court of Spain for assistance. He was then 
so poor that he begged some bread at the convent near 
Palos while he was on his way to the court. His project 
was referred to a council, and by them disapproved. Al- 
though tantalized, neglected, and repulsed by the min- 
ions of office, he continued to urge his claims with ardour 
and eloquence. At length, after the capture of Granada, 
which he witnessed, in 1492, Queen Isabella was induced 
to furnish him with two small vessels : a third was added 
by himself or his friends. On the 3d of August, 1492, he 
sailed from Palos with one hundred and twenty men, in 
the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nifia. 

After passing the Canaries, the propitious trade-wind 
wafted them swiftly over a tranquil sea for many days. 
The variation of the needle, then first observed, alarmed 
his crew, who were also dismayed by the idea of being 
lost in ashoreless ocean. About the 2oth of September 
they were cheered by the visits of several birds of song ; 
but the farther they advanced the more their impatience 
increased. Their heroic chief, however, was resolute in 
“pursuing his dim and perilous way.” A few days before 
the discovery of land his crew became openly mutinous, 
and talked of throwing him overboard. On the morning 
of October 12, 1492, his voyage was crowned with triumph 
by the discovery of San Salvador, (or Cat Island,) one 
of the Bahama Isles, which he found inhabited. Sup- 
posing it to be on the coast of India, he called the natives 
Indians ; and they received their visitants as citizens and 
messengers of heaven. Having visited Cuba and Hayti, 
(Hispaniola,) he sailed homeward, and arrived at Palos 
in March, 1493. In his progress through Spain he was 
received with rapturous demonstrations and more than 
regal homage. In accordance with a previous contract, 
he obtained the titles of Admiral and Viceroy of the 
New World. “Thus honoured by the sovereigns,” 
says Irving, “and idolized by the people, Columbus for 
a time drank the honeyed draught of popularity.” ‘ His 
discovery burst with such sudden splendour upon the 
world as to dazzle envy itself.” 

In the autumn of 1493 he made a second voyage across 
the Atlantic, with seventeen ships, and, after the dis- 
covery of Jamaica, Porto Rico, etc., returned to Spain in 
June, 1496. He sailed again in May, 1498, with six ves- 
sels, and discovered Verra Firma at the mouth of the 
Orinoco. Envy and malice had at Jast produced an ebb 
in the tide of his popularity, so that in 1500 Ferdinand 
appointed Francisco de Bobadilla governor in place of 
Columbus, who was sent to Spain in chains. It has been 
questioned whether the king had authorized the infamous 
conduct of Bobadilla; for he pretended to disavow it, 
after the indignation of the Spanish public had been 
loudly expressed. Columbus was received with smiles 
and favour by the king and queen, but was not reinstated 
in his high office. In May, 1502, he sailed on his fourth 
voyage, hoping to find a more direct passage to India 
than that just discovered by Vasco da Gama. He ex- 
plored the coasts of Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., and, 
after suffering from famine, mutiny, and other disasters, 
he returned to Spain in 1504. He died in poverty and 
neglect, at Valladolid, in 1506. 

Columbus was tall in stature, with blue eyes, and an 
aquiline nose. He possessed a commanding presence 
and a fluent elocution. His temper was impetuous, 
though benevolent, and his mind was highly imaginative 
and poetical. He left two sons, noticed below. He died 
in ignorance of the real grandeur of his discovery, sup- 
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posing that Cuba, Terra Firma, etc. were only remote 
parts of Asia. 

See Irvine, “Life of Columbus;’? Prescott, ‘‘ Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” chaps. xvi. and xviii. of Part First, and viii. and xviii, of 
Part Second; FERNANDO CoLon, ‘‘ Historia del Almirante ;’’ HER- 
RERA, “‘ Historia de las Indias Occidentales ;”? NAVARRETE, ‘‘Colec- 
cion de Viages;’’? OviEpo, “ History of the Indies; BERNALDEZ, 
**Reyes Catdlicos;”? MuNoz, ‘‘ Historia del Nuevo Mundo;”’ BEN- 
zont, ‘‘ Novi Orbis Historia;’? Boss1, ‘‘ Vita di Colombo,” 1818; 
Forester, ‘‘ Christoph Columbus,” (in German,) 1842; RETA, “‘ Vita 
di Colombo,” 1846; ArrHuR Hepes, ‘‘ Life of Columbus,” 1869; 
A. DE LAMARTINE, ‘‘C. Colomb,”’ 1853; H. Roscoe SAINT- JOHN, 
“Life of Columbus,” 1850; Bonnaroux, ‘‘Vie de C. Colomb,” 
1853; SCHNEIDAWIND, ‘‘C. Columbus America’s Entdecker,”’ 1843 ; 
A. SANGUINETTI, “ Vita di C. Colombo,”’ 1846. 


Columbus, (DreGo or GIACOMO,) was a priest, and a 
brother of the great navigator. He governed Saint Do- 
mingo for a short time in 1500, and soon after that date 
was sent to Spain, with his brother, in chains. In 1509 
he embarked again for the New World with his nephew 
Diego. 

Columbus, (Don Drsco,) the eldest son of the great 
adimiral, was born probably at Lisbon about 1472. He 
was in early youth a page in the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. At the death of his father he urged his claim 
to the office of viceroy which was promised to Christo- 
pher Columbus and his heirs, and about 1509 he obtained 
the office of Governor of the West Indies. He had 
married Dofia Maria de Toledo, whose father and uncle 
were the most powerful grandees of Spain. Charles V., 
about 1520, recognized his right to the office of viceroy. 
He died in Spain in 1526, leaving two sons. “He ap- 
pears to have been,” says Irving, “a man of great in- 
tegrity, of respectable talents, and of a generous nature.” 

See Irvine, “ Life of Christopher Columbus.” 

Columbus, (FERNANDO,) born at Cordova about 
1488, was the son of Christopher Columbus and Beatriz 
Enriquez. He was educated at the court of Isabella of 
Castile, whom he served as a page. In 1502 he accom- 
panied his father in his fourth voyage to America. He 
resided some years at Seville, where he formed a rich 
library and devoted himself to study and authorship. 
His most important work is a “ History of Admiral C, 
Columbus,” (‘Vida y Hechos del Almirante D. C. 
Colon,” Madrid, 1530.) Died in 1539. 


See Irvine, ‘‘ Life of C. Columbus;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Columbus, (REALDUS.) See COLOMBO. 

Col-u-mel/la, [Fr. COLUMELLE, ko‘lti’mél’,] (Lucius 
Junrus MopERATUS,) the author of the most important 
Latin work on ancient agriculture, was born probably 
at Cadiz, (Gades,) and wrote in the first half of the first 
century. He resided at or near Rome, after having 
travelled over many parts of the Roman empire. He 
was the owner of a large estate, and was a practical cul- 
tivator. His work entitled “De Re Rustica” is a volu- 
minous and systematic treatise on rural affairs, in twelve 
books, of which the tenth is in verse. His Latinity is 
nearly as pure as that of the Augustan age, and his pre- 
cepts have much intrinsic value. He is cited by Seneca 
and eulogized by Pliny. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina ;? ScHortt, ‘‘Histoire de la 


Littérature Romaine ;”” Erscu und Gruser, ‘“ Allgemeine Encyklo- 
paedie.” 


Columelle. See COLUMELLA. 

Co-lum/na, (Fasius,) [It. Fasro CoLtonna, fa/be-o 
ko-lon/n4,| one of the greatest botanists of his time, was 
born of a noble family at Naples in 1567. He received 
a classical education, and attained skill in music, design, 
painting, etc. From early childhood he manifested a taste 
for botany. His first work, “Touchstone of Plants,” 
(“« Phytobasanos,” 1592,) was remarkable for the accuracy 
of the descriptions and the correctness and beauty of 
the figures. He was the first to use copper plates to 
delineate plants. In 1606 he produced the first part of 
his “ Ecphrasis,” a history of rare plants, in which he 
laid down the true basis of the science by recognizing 
and employing the distinction of genera. About 1616 
he went to Rome, and assisted in founding the Academy 
of Lyncei, which had great influence on the revival of 
natural philosophy. In his notes to the work of Her- 
nandez he sti!l further developed the principles of 
botany with great clearness. He appears to have been 
the only botanist of his time who appreciated the lumi- 
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nous ideas which Cesalpino had previously presented. 
Died in Naples in 1650. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? Exoy, 
“Dictionnaire de la Médecine ;”? ““Biographie Universelle.” 

Columna, de, (GuIbo,) or Guido de Columunis, the 
name of a celebrated Italian chronicler. See Guibo 
DELLE COLONNE. 

Co-lu’thus, [K6Aov00c,] a Greek poet, who lived about 
the end of the fifth century, was born at Lycopolis, ine 
Egypt. His works are all lost except “ The Abduction 
of Helen,” a small poem of little merit. 

Col’ville, (Sir CHarL¥s,) a British general, a younger 
son of Lord Colville, born in 1770, served in Spain for 
several years, and was wounded at Vittoria. He com- 
manded a division at Waterloo in 1815, and was made a 
general in 1837. Died in 1843. 

Colville, (JoHN,) a Scottish politician, became mas- 
ter of requests about 1580. In 1591 and 1592 he was an 
adherent of the Earl of Bothwell in an unsuccessful re- 
bellion against the king. He published, in 1600, ‘*The 
Palinode,” and, having become a Catholic, he wrote 
several treatises against Protestantism. Died in 1607. 

Col’vi-us, (ANDREW,) a learned Dutch divine, born 
at Dort in 1594. He was a friend of Paul Sarpi, whose 
“‘ History of the Inquisition” he translated into Latin. 

Col/well, (StEPHEN,) an American writer on trade 
and finance, born in Brooke county, Virginia, in 1800. 
He practised law several years, and afterwards became 
a merchant of Philadelphia. Died in 1871. 

Comazzi, ko-mat’see, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian moralist, of whom nothing is known except that 
he wrote an able essay ‘‘On the Morals of Princes.” An 
English version appeared in 1729. 

Combalot, kdn’ba/lo’, (THEODORE,) a French abbé 
and eloquent preacher, was born at Chatenay (Isére) in 
1798. From 1830 to 1840 he was the principal rival of 
Lacordaire in the pulpits of Paris. He published “The 
Dogma of the Incarnation regarded as the Final Reason 
of all that Exists,” (1841,) and other works. 

Combalusier, kéN’ba’lii’ze-4’, (FRANCOIS DE 
PAULE,) a French physician, born in Vivarais in 1713. 
He published ‘* Pneumatic Pathology,” (1747,) and other 
works. Died in 1762. 

Combe, koom, (ANDREW,) M.D., an eminent Scottish 
writer, born in Edinburgh in 1797. He began to prac- 
tise medicine in that city in 1823, having previously be- 
come a believer in phrenology. He acquired distinction 
as a writer on physiology and other scientific subjects. 
His “ Principles of Physiology applied to the Preserva- 
tion of Health” (1834) has been very successful, having 
passed through about sixteen editions. In 1836 he was 


appointed consulting physician to the King of Belgium. 


Among his principal works are ‘‘ Observations on Men- 
tal Derangements” and ‘‘ The Physiology of Digestion.” 
Died in 1847. He was a brother of George Combe. 

See ‘‘ Life of Andrew Combe,” by G. Combes, 1850; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’? SmIves, “‘ Brief 
Biographies,’ 1860; *‘ Westminster Review”’ for July, 1850. 

Combe, koom or kom, (CHARLES,) M.D., an English 
antiquary, born in London in 1743. He published a 
“ Description of the Ancient Medals in the Cabinet of 
Dr. William Hunter,” and another work on numismatics. 
Died in 1817. 

Combe, (GEORGE,) an eminent phrenologist, born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1788, was a brother of Andrew, 
noticed above. He studied law, and practised in his 
native place about twenty-five years. In 1816 he heard 
Spurzheim on the subject of phrenology, in which he 
soon became a firm believer. He published in 1819 
“Essays on Phrenology,” a later edition of which was 
entitled “System of Phrenology.” His principal work, 
“The Constitution of Man considered in Relation to 
External Objects,” (1828,) passed through eight or more 
editions. He married a daughter of the actress Mrs. 
Siddons in 1833, and about that time delivered in sev- 
eral places “ Lectures on Popular Education,” which 
were published, (3d edition, 1848.) In 1838 he visited 
the United States, in which he passed two or three years 
and gave many lectures on phrenology. He afterwards 
published ‘f Notes on the United States of America,” 
(1841,) and other works, Died in 1858. George Combe 
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has been called the ablest writer that ever advocated the 
peculiar doctrines of Phrenology. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for September, 1826; ‘‘ North British 
Review” for May, 1852; “ Fraser’s Magazine”? for November, 13840, 

Combe, kon, (MICHEL,) COLONEL, a brave French 
officer, born at Feurs in 1787. He was killed at Con- 
stantine, in Africa, where he Jed an assault, in 1837. 

Combe, (TayLor,) an English antiquary, son of 
Charles Combe, noticed above, born in 1774. He was 
chosen keeper of the antiquities and coins of the British 
Museum in 1807, and published, besides other works, 
“Ancient Marbles in the British Museum,” (7 vols., 
1812-35.) Died in 1826. 

Combe, La. See LAcoMBE, 

Combefis, kémb’fe’? or kdNn’beh-fe’, (FRANGOIS,) a 
French Dominican friar and Hellenist, born at Mar- 
mande in 1605. He undertook to restore the text of the 
Fathers to its purity, and spent nearly fifty years in this 
task. He published many Jearned works. Died in 1679. 

See Nictron, ‘*‘ Mémoires.” 

Combelle, kén’bél’, (JEAN ANTOINE FRANGOITS,) a 
French general, born at Pouzat in 1774, served with dis- 
tinction in Syria and Spain. He was killed at Dresden 
in September, 1813. 

Comber, kitm’/ber, ? (THomas,) D.D., a learned Eng- 
lish théologian, born in Kent in 1644. He obtained 
the living of Thornton in 1678, and was chosen Dean 
of Durham in 1691. He wrote a ‘“‘Companion to the 
Temple,” (3 vols., 1672-75,) and other esteemed works. 
Died in 1699. 

Comber, (THOMAS,) a grandson of the preceding, 
became rector of Morborne and Buckworth. He wrote 
a “Vindication of the Revolution of 1688,” and a few 
other works, Died in 1778. 

Com/ber-mere, (SrAPLETON COorTon,) VISCOUNT, 
an English general, born in 1773, was a son of Sir R. S. 
Cotton. He served several campaigns in India, joined 
the army in Spain in 1808, and distinguished himself in 
many actions. He was second in command at the battle 
of Salamanca, (1812,) where he was severely wounded. 
He was appointed commander-in-chief of the army in 
India in 1822, and received the title of Viscount for his 
services in that country about 1825. In-1855 he was 
made a field-marshal. Died in 1865. 


See ‘‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Combermere,”’ 
by Lavy ComMBERMERE and Caprain W. W. Knottys, Lendon, 
1866; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for November, 1866. 


Combes, kémb, (CHARLES PIERRE MATHIEU,) a 
French engineer, born in 1801. He became a member 
of the Institute, and inspector-general and professor in 
the Ecole des Mines. He published a “Treatise on the 
Exploitation of Mines,” (3 vols.,) and other works. 

Comella, ko-mél’ya, (LUCIANO FRANCISCO,) a popu- 
lar Spanish dramatic poet, born in 1716; died in 1779. 

Comenius, ko-ma/ne-us, (JOHN AMOs,) an eminent 
German philologist, born at Komna, in Moravia, in 1592. 
His tamily name is lost, having been superseded by the 
above name, derived from Komna or Comna. He became 
a minister of the Moravan sect at Fulnek, whence he was 
driven by persecution in 1621, He retired to Lesna, in 
Poland, where he taught school, and published, in Latin 
and Bohemian, his “‘ Janua Linguarum reserata,” (‘‘ The 
Gate of Languages Unlocked, or a New Method of 
Learning Languages,” 1631,) which procured for him a 
great reputation and was soon translated into twelve 
or more languages. He was invited to several foreign 
countries for the purpose of reforming the methods of 
public instruction. He went to England in 1638, and to 
Sweden about 1642. In 1648 he returned to Lesna, which 
was pillaged and burnt in 1657, when he lost his books 
and manuscripts. He then settled in Amsterdam, and 
published ‘Opera Didactica,” (1657,) and ‘‘ Orbis Sensu- 
alium Pictus,” (1658,) a kind of encyclopedia with wood- 
cuts. He was author of other works. Died in 1671. 


See Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Erscu und 
Grup, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;? ADELUNG, “‘ Geschichte der 
menschlichen Narrheit,”” 


Comes Natalis. See Conri, (NOEL.) 

Co-mes’tor, [ Fr. pron, ko’més’tor’,] (or DEVOURER,) 
(PreERRE,) (thus surnamed because he devoewred many 
books,) a French theologian, born at Troyes, became 
master of the school of theology in Paris in 1164, and 
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wrote “Scholastica Historia.” It was received with great 
favour, and was for about three centuries esteemed an 
excellent body of positive theology. Died in 1178 or 1185. 

Comet, ko’md’, (CHARLES JEAN BAPTISVE,) a French 
physician, born in Paris in 1796, published many medical 
works. 

Co-me’tas, called ScHOLAsS/Ticus, a poet, who lived 
probably in the ninth century, was the author of six 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Comiers, ko’me-4’, (CLAUDE,) a French priest, born 
at Embrun, was professor of mathematics in Paris for 
some years, and an editor of the ‘‘ Journal des Savants” 
in 1676-78. He wrote treatises on astronomy, theology, 
language, etc. Died in 1693. 

Comines, de, deh ko’mén’, (PHILIpPE,) Lord of Ar- 
genton, an eminent historian, was born near Menin, in 
Flanders, in 1445. He became a confidential adviser of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and acquitted 
himself with ability in negotiations. In 1472 he passed 
into the service of Charles’s rival, Louis XI. of France, 
who loaded him with favours and made him Seneschal 
of Poitou. After the death of Louis, Comines favoured 
the party of the Duke of Orléans, and in 1488 was sen- 
tenced to banishment. He attended Charles VIII. in 
his invasion of Italy in 1494, and served him in a diplo- 
matic capacity. Soon after that date he began to write 
his “Memoirs,” which narrate the historical events from 
1464 to 1498. This work, which was printed in 1523, is 
highly prized for its fidelity, candour, sound judgment, 
agreeable style, and deep insight into men and things. 
“Comines,” says Macaulay, “was one of the most en- 
lightened statesmen of his time.” Died in 1509. 

See Macautay, ‘‘History of England,” vol. i,; VILLEMAIN, 
“¥ssais de Littérature ;’? Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;” 
FELrix van Huts, ‘‘P. de Comines,”’ Liége, 1845; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. vii., 1823. 

Comitolo, ko-me-to’lo, (PAOLO,) an Italian Jesuit and 
casuist, born at Perugia in 1545; died in 1626, 

Commandine. See COMMANDINO. 

Commandino, kom-m4n-dee/’no, written also Com- 
mandine or Commandin, (FEDERIGO,) an eminent 
Italian mathematician, born at Urbino in 1509. In 1535 
he went to Padua, where he studied medicine; but he 
renounced that profession for mathematics. The latter 
part of his life was passed at Verona, where he taught 
mathematics to the Duke of Urbino. He published good 
editions and Latin translations of many ancient geome- 
ters, including Euclid and Archimedes. Montucla calls 
him the model of commentators for the pertinence and 
sufficiency of his notes. Died in 1575. 

See Monrucra, “ Histoire des Mathématiques;’’ Baye, ‘‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Commelin. See COMMELYN. 

Commelin, kom’lan’, written also Commelyn, (JE- 
ROME,) a French printer, born at Douai. Waving be- 
come a Protestant, he removed to Geneva. Some years 
later he was chosen librarian to the Elector Palatine at 
Heidelberg. There he published Greek and Latin edi- 
tions which were noted for correctness. Scaliger and 
Casaubon praise him highly. Died in 1598. 

Commelyn, kom/meh-lin’, written also Commelin, 
(CAsPAR,) a Dutch botanist, born at Amsterdam in 1667, 
was the nephew of John, noticed below. He became 
professor of botany in his native city, and developed a 
great knowledge of that science in several works. He 
published, with fine plates, the second volume of his 
uncle’s work on the ‘Plants of the Botanic Garden of 
Amsterdam,” and a Flora of Malabar, (1696.) The genus 
Commelina was named in honour of these botanists. 
Died in 1731. 


See Hatrer, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 


Commelyn or Commelin, [Lat. ComMELI/Nus,] 
(IsAAc,) a Dutch historical writer, born in Amsterdam 
in 1598. He published a “ History of the Dutch East 
India Company,” a “Life of William I,” and other 
works. Died in 1676, 

See Mor#ry, “ Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 

Commelyn or Commelin, (JOHN,) an eminent bo- 
tanist, born in Amsterdam in 1629, was the son of the 
pee eins. He contributed to the advancement of 

otany as professor in the botanic garden of his native 
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city, and as author of several treatises, among which are 
a “Catalogue of the Indigenous Plants of Holland,” 
(1683,) and a “ Description of the Plants of the Botanic 
Garden of Amsterdam,” (1697.) Died in 1692. 

See HaA.ter, “ Bibliotheca Botanica.”’ 

Commendoni, kom-mén-do/nee, [Fr. COMMENDON, 
ko’mén‘d6n’,| (GIAN FRANCESCO,) CARDINAL, born at 
Venice in 1524, was an able negotiator, and was sent 
by the pope on a secret mission to England in 1553. 
About 1561 he was employed as nuncio in Germany in 
order to check the progress and defeat the designs of 
the Protestants. He persuaded the King of Poland to 
accept the decrees of the Council of Trent, and was 
made a cardinal in 1565. Died in 1584. 

See FiLécuier, “Vie du Cardinal Commendon,”’ 1671; A. M. 
GRaziAnl, ‘‘ De Vita J. F. Commendoni Cardinalis,”’ 1609. 

Commerson, ko’mér‘s6On’, (PHILIBERT,) an excellent 
French botanist, born at Chatillon-les-Dombes in 1727. 
He formed a rich botanic garden at his native place. In 
1764 he removed to Paris, and soon after that date was 
chosen naturalist of the exploring expedition of Bougain- 
ville, which sailed in 1767. Having visited South Ame- 
rica, and many islands of the South Sea, he explored the 
Isle of France and Madagascar, where he remained a 
long time. He died in the Isle of France in 1773, be- 
fore he was ready to publish the results of his researches. 
“Commerson,” says Cuvier, ‘was a man of profound 
science. If he had published his observations, he would 
hold one of the foremost ranks among naturalists.” His 
manuscripts and collections were deposited in the Jardin 
des Plantes. : 

See Cuvier, ‘“‘Histoire des Sciences naturelles;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Commire, ko’mér’, (JEAN,) a modern Latin poet and 
Jesuit, born at Amboise, in France, in 1625. He was for 
many years professor of theology, and gained distinction 
by his Latin poems, consisting of odes, fables, epigrams, 
etc., published collectively in 1678. They are remarka- 
ble for elegance and correctness of style. Died in Paris 
in 1702. 

Commode. See Commonus. 

Commodi, (ANDREA.) See CoMMODO. 

Com-mo-di-a’nus, [Fr. CoMMODIEN, ko’mo‘de-an’, | 
(GAZUS, ga-zee/us,) a Christian poet, who lived proba- 
bly in the third or fourth century. The place of his 
birth is not known. He wrote a Latin poem entitled 
“Instructions against the Gods of the Gentiles,” (1650.) 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 


Commodien. See COMMODIANUS. 

Commodo, kom’/mo-do, or Comodi, kom/o-dee, 
(ANDREA,) an Italian painter, born at Florence in 1560. 
He had a remarkable talent for copying the most beau- 
tiful paintings with such fidelity that it was almost im- 
possible to distinguish the original from the copy. He 
worked in Florence. The “General Judgment” is called 
his master-piece. Died in 1638. 

Com/’mo-dus, [Fr. Commopr, ko’mod’,] (Lucius 
/ELIUS AURELIUS,) a Roman emperor, born in 161 A.D., 
was the son of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 180, and found the empire prosper- 
ous. Though he had been carefully educated, he soon 
exhibited a character which inspires unmixed detestation. 
He resigned the direction of the government to his 
favourites Perennis and others, and indulged his cruel 
temper and evil passions without restraint. He ordered 
his wife Crispina to be put to death, and took a concu- 
bine named Marcia. His subjects were required to offer 
homage to him as Hercules. Many senators and others 
were doomed to death by his cruelty. His officers Lze- 
tus and Eclectus having conspired with Marcia against 
him, he was poisoned and strangled in 192 A.D., and Per- 
tinax then became emperor. 

See TiLttEMonT, “Histoire des Empereurs;’? Dion Cassius, 
“ History of Rome;’? LAmpriprus, ‘‘Commodus.”? 

Comneéne. See CoMNENUS. 

Com-ne/nus, [Gr. Kournvéc; Fr. ComnEne, kom’- 
nan’,] the name of an illustrious Byzantine family of 
Italian origin, which first acquired historical importance 
in the tenth century, and from which descended six em- 
perors of the East, all the emperors of Trebizond, and 
many generals, statesmen, etc. (See ALEXIS I., ANDRO- 
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nicus I., DaviD COMNENUS, Isaac I., MANUEL I., and 
ANNA COMNENA.) 

Comnenus, (DEMETRIUS,) born in Corsica about 
1750, claimed to be a descendant of David, the last em- 
peror of Trebizond. He was a captain in the French 
service, and emigrated as a royalist about 1792, He 
returned to France about 1800, and died in 1820. 

Comodi. See Commopo, (ANDREA.) 

Comonfort, ko’mon-fort/ or kom/on-fort’, (IGNACIO,) 
a Mexican general and President, was born at Puebla 
about 1810. He served in several civil wars in his youth, 
was elected a member of the Mexican Congress in 1842, 
and a senator about 1848. In 1854 he joined Alvarez 
in a revolutionary movement against Santa Anna, who 
was forced to abdicate in 1855. Alvarez having retired 
or abdicated in December, 1855, Comonfort then obtained 
the chief power as provisional President. The clergy 
and conservatives raised a revolt, which was suppressed 
by an army in March, 1856, soon after which he issued 
a decree to confiscate the property of the Church. In 
December, 1857, he was declared constitutional Presi- 
dent. The disaffection of the army and the hostility of 
the clergy rendered his position untenable. The capital 
was taken by the rebels in January, 1858, and Comonfort 
went into exile. In 1863 he commanded an army which 
fought for the Liberal cause against the French. He was 
murdered by bandits in November of that year. 

Comontes, de, da ko-mon’tés, (FRANCISCO,) a Span- 
ish painter, born at Toledo; died in 1564. 

Compagni. See DOMENICO DEGLI CAMET. 

Compagni, kom-p&n’yee, (DINo,) an Italian magis- 
trate, born at Florence, wrote a “History of Florence 
from 1270 to 1312,” which is praised for veracity and 
elegance. He held the office of prior of Florence in 
1289 and in 1301. 

Compagnon, kdn‘pan’yon’, a French traveller, who 
in 1716 was factor of the French company at Senegal. 
He ascended the Senegal, and explored Galam and Bam- 
book, which had not then been visited by Europeans. 
The narrative of his journey was published by Labat. 
He died in Paris about 1750. 

Compagnoni, kom-p4n-yo/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an able 
Italian /2ttérateur, born at Lugo in 1754, lived at Venice, 
Milan, etc. He published an “Essay on the Hebrews 
and Greeks,” “The Evenings of Tasso,” (“ Le Veglie 
del Tasso,”) a ‘‘ History of America,” and various other 
works. He was a republican, and held several high 
offices under the French régime, among which was that 
of councillor of state at Milan. Died in 1834. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Vita Jetteraria di G. Compagnoni,”’ 
1834; Trpacpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Compans, kén’p6n’, (JEAN DOMINIQUE,) COUNT, a 
French general, born at Salies (Haut-Garonne) in 1769. 
He served several campaigns among the Alps and in 
Italy during the republic. He was chief of the staff of 
Lannes at Austerlitz in 1805, and became a general of 
division in 1806. In the campaign of Saxony, 1813, his 
conduct was highly praised by Napoleon. He was taken 
prisoner at Waterloo, 1815. Died in 1845. 

Comparetti, kom-p4-ret’tee, (ANDREA,) an eminent 
Italian naturalist and physician, born in Friuli in 1746. 
He was for many years professor of medicine in the 
University of Padua.. In 1787 he published, in Latin, 
“ Observations on the Refraction of Light,” and in 1789 
“ Observations on the Anatomy of the Ear,” which is 
much esteemed. He produced a celebrated work entitled 
“Medical Comparisons or Collations of Masked Period- 
ical Fevers,” (‘ Riscontri medici delle Febbri larvate 
periodiche,” 1795,) and an Italian treatise ‘‘On the 
Animal Dynamics of Insects,” (1800,) which Cuvier 
designates as ‘‘ very curious, instructive, and full of new 
views on the organs of locomotion.” Died in 1801. 

See D. PALMAROLI, “ Saggio sopra la Vita, etc. di Andrea Com- 
paretti,’’? 1802; ‘* Biographie Médicale.’’ 

Compte, Le. See Lecomprr. 

Comp’ton, (HrENRyY,) an eminent English’ prelate, 
born at Compton in 1632, was the youngest son of 
Spencer Compton, Earl of Northampton. He became 
Bishop of Oxford in 1674, and of London in 1675. 
Charles II. confided to him the education of his nieces 
Mary and Anne. For his zeal against popery he was 
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suspended from the episcopal office in 1686. On the 
accession of William III. (at whose coronation he sup- 
plied the place of the primate Sancroft) he was restored 
to the bishopric and admitted to the privy council. He 
wrote a “ Treatise on the Communion,” “ Letters to the 
Clergy,” and other works, and made great efforts to unite 
the Dissenters with the Anglican Church. Died in 1713. 

See Burnet, “ History of his Own Times ;?? Macautay, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England;”’ “ Life of Dr. Compton, Lord Bishop of London,” 
London, 1716. 

Compton, (SPENCER,) second Earl of Northampton, 
the son of William Compton, the first Earl, was born in 
1601. He attended Prince Charles to Spain in 1622 as 
master of his robes. In the civil war which began in 
1642 he fought for the king, and was killed in 1643 at 
Hopton Heath, refusing to give or take quarter. 

Comstock, ktm/stok, (JOHN Lrx,) M.D., a compiler 
of school-books, born in Lyme, Connecticut, in 1789. 
He published, besides other works, a “‘ System of Natu- 
ral Philosophy,” (1831,) and “Elements of Chemistry,” 
which had a large circulation. Died in 1858. 

Comte, kdNt, (ACHILLE JOSEPH,) a French naturalist, 
born at Grenoble in 1802, became professor of natural 
history in the Collége Charlemagne. He published 
several popular educational works, among which are 
“ Physiology for Colleges,” (1834,) and a ‘*Complete 
Treatise on Natural History,” (1844-48.) His wife Ara- 
BELLA, formerly MADAME Laya, has written “ Julien,” 
(1841,) a comedy called “ Veuvage,” (“‘ Widowhood,”) 
and several other works. 

See QuERARD, “ La France Littéraire.”” 


Comte, (AUGUSTE,) a French philosopher, the founder 
of the system called Posztvisme, or Positive Philosophy, 
was born at Montpellier in January, 1798. His father 
was a treasurer of taxes. He entered the Polytechnic 
School ini 1814, and gave much attention to mathematics 
and the physical sciences. About 1818 he became a dis- 
ciple and coadjutor of Saint-Simon, whose doctrines he 
undertook to expound in a work entitled “System of 
Positive Politics,” (‘Systéme de Politique positive,” 
1822.) His connection with Saint-Simon continued about 
six years, and they separated in 1824, mutually disgusted 
and completely estranged. Before 1824 he had discov- 
ered his law of Social Evolution. He formed a new 
system, which is described as a combination of the 
doctrines of Fourier, Saint-Simon, and Hegel, and was 
developed in his ‘‘Cours de Philosophie positive,” 
(6 vols., 1830-42,) a work which exhibits intellectual 
powers of a high order. 

He married in 1825; but the union proved to be un- 
happy. Soon after this event he was seized with an 
acute attack of insanity, and attempted to commit sui- 
cide by drowning; but he was rescued by a soldier. He 
rapidly recovered, and was entirely restored to sanity 
before the end of 1827. His new system of philosophy 
attracted great attention and was adopted by numerous 
disciples. In 1832 he was appointed a professor or tutor 
in the Polytechnic School of Paris. About 1842 he was 
finally separated from his wife, and two years later he 
formed a “‘ passionate friendship” with Clotilde de Vaux, 
He speaks of her as “having inspired him with a happi- 
ness of which he had always dreamed, but which he had 
never hitherto experienced.” 

He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Discours sur ]’Es- 
prit positive,” (1844,) a “ Philosophic Treatise on Popular 
Astronomy,” (1844,) ‘‘Catéchisme positiviste, ou Som- 
maire Exposition de Ja Religion universelle,” (1852,) and 
“ Systéme de Politique positive, ou Traité de Sociologie, 
instituant la Religion de ’ Humanité,” (4 vols., 1851-54.) 
According to Comte, all the knowledge which man can 
possibly acquire is comprised in six pure sciences, viz., 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology or 
physiology, and sociology or social science. He proposed 
to introduce and propagate a new religion,—the worship 
of humanity,—and assumed the title of chief priest of 
that religion. ‘To himself and a few followers,” says 
the “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1868, ‘““he appeared 
the philosopher of the age, who had summed up the 
course of past thought, the legislator of a new era, the 
author and chief minister of a new religion, which was 
to supersede all religions. . . . No one who has studied 
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his great work can be insensible to his services. His 
undoubted influence lies in certain great conceptions 
with which he has enriched and illuminated the modern 
mind. . . . He not only took up the Baconian method, 
but he purified and extended it. He has at once given 
it a wider application than any previous thinker, and far 
more clearly understood its import.” Died in Paris in 
September, 1857. 

See Grorce H. Lewes, ‘‘Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences,”’ 
1853; HarrtetT MARTINEAU, “The Positive Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte,”’ freely translated and condensed, 2 vols., 1854; JOHN STUART 
Mitt, ‘‘ Auguste Comte and Positivism,’’ 1865 ; E. Lirrr£, ** Auguste 
Comte et la Philosophie positive,” 1863; “ Edinburgh Review” for 
July, 1838; “ Westminster Review” for 1865; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1866; ‘‘ North British Review’ for May, 1854. 

Comte, (FRANCOIS CHARLES Louts,) a French publi- 
cist, born in the department of Lozére in 1782. He pub- 
lished, in 1826, a “Treatise on Legislation,” for which 
he received the Montyon prize of the Institute. In 1831 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. He was 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences. Died in 1837. 

See F. A. A. Micnet, “Notice historique sur la Vie de M. 
Comte,” 1846. 

Comyns, ktm/ins, ? (Sir Joun,) a British jurist, who 
became lord chief baron of the exchequer, and was author 
of a “Digest of the Laws of England,” (1'762-67,) which 
is considered high authority. Died about 1740. 

Conzeus, the Latin of Conr, which see. 

Co/nant, (HANNAH O’BRIEN CHAPLIN,) an American 
linguist and writer, born at Danvers, Massachusetts, 
about 1811. She married Thomas J. Conant, a He- 
braist, about 1833. She translated some of Neander’s 
commentaries, and published, besides other works, a 
“Tlistory of the English Bible,” (1859.) Died in Brook- 
lyn in 1865. 

Co/nant, (JOHN,) an English divine, born in Devon- 
shire in 1608. He became professor of divinity at 
Oxford in 1654, Archdeacon of Norwich in 1676, and 
prebendary of Worcester in 1681. Several volumes of 
his sermons were published. Died in 1693. 

Conant,(THomas J.,) D.D., an eminent biblical scholar, 
born in Vermont in 1802. He graduated at Middlebury, 
Vermont, in 1823, and has since filled professorships in 
Waterville College, Maine, and in the Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminaries at Hamilton and Rochester, New York. 
For many years he has been engaged on a translation 
of the Bible, of which the book of Job was published by 
the American Bible Union in 1857. His ‘“Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Grammar” is one of the most popular text- 
books of the kind in use. 

Conca, kon’ka4, (SEBASTIANO,) a skilful Italian painter 
in oil and fresco, was born at Gaeta about 1678. He 
studied under Solimena of Naples for sixteen years, and 
then removed to Rome, where he worked with great 
success. Clement XI. employed him to adorn the church 
of Saint Clement. His renown extended beyond the 
limits of Italy; but modern critics think his merit was 
overrated. Among his master-pieces is a “ Piscina Pro- 
batica,” (‘‘Pool of Bethesda,”) at Sienna. Died in 1764. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Conce/a-nen, (MATrHEW,) an Irish writer, who came 
to London in his youth. He published a volume of 
poems in 1724. Ina public journal he attacked Pope, 
who took revenge in the ‘“Dunciad.” In 1732 he was 
appointed attorney-general of Jamaica. Died in 1749. 

Concha, de la, d& 14 kon’/ch4, (Don Jos#,} a Spanish 
general, born in Madrid about 1800, served against the 
Carlists in several campaigns of the civil war. He was 
twice appointed Captain-General of the island of Cuba. 
In 1862 he was sent as minister to France. He was 
appointed nominal prime minister by the queeg just 
after the revolution broke out in Spain, in September, 
1868. 

Concha, dela, (MANUEL,) a Spanish general, brother 
of the preceding, was born in Madrid in 1794. He served 
with the rank of general against Don Carlos, (1834—40.) 
In 1844 he was appointed Captain-General of Catalonia. 
He was banished for political reasons in January, 1854, 
but on the return of Espartero to power, in July of the 
same year, he was restored, and promoted to the rank 
of marshal. 


Conchillos-Falco, kon-chél’yds fal’ko, (JUAN,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Valencia in 1641 ; died in 1711. 

Conchylius. See CoguiLLe. 

Concina, kon-chee’n4, (DANIELE,) an Italian theolo- 
gian, born in Friuli about 1686, entered the Dominican 
order. He gained eminence as a preacher and as author 
of several works, (in Latin,) one of which is called 
“Christian Theology, Doctrinal and Practical,” (1749.) 
Died in 1756. 

See ‘‘ Vita di D. Concini,”’ 1768. 

Concini. See ANCRE, D’, MARSHAL. 

Condamiine, La, 14 kdn’da@’mén’, (CHARLES MARIE,) 
an eminent French savant and author, born in Paris in 
1701. He travelled in the Levant in his youth. Under 
the auspices of the Academy of Sciences, he went in 
1736 with Bouguer to Peru, to determine the size and 
figure of the earth. He returned in 1745, and published 
an “Account of a Journey in South America,” (1745,) 
“The Figure of the Earth Determined,” (1749,) ‘* Jour- 
nal of an Expedition made by Order of the King to the 
Equator,” (1751,) and other works. In 1760 he was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy, in consideration of his 
high reputation as a traveller and of his literary merit. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. His 
gayety, courage, and curiosity are said to have never 
failed. M. Biot praises the elegant facility of his style. 
Died in Paris in 1774. 

See Convorcet, ‘‘Eloge de La Condamine;” VoiTairg, “ Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique,”’ article ‘‘Curiosité;” L. BriGHTWELL, 
“ By-Paths of Biography.” . 

Conde, kon’da, (ANTONIO JosE£,) a Spanish historian 
and Orientalist, born about 1760. He gave special atten- 
tion to Hebrew and Arabic, and collected many historical 
documents in Arabic. He was for many years one of 
the keepers of the Royal Library, and during the reign 
of Joseph Bonaparte was chief librarian. In 1814 he 
became an exile in France. It appears that he returned 
to Madrid about 1818, and died in 1820 or 1821. His 
principal work, a “History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs in Spain,” (‘ Historia de la Dominacion de los 
Arabes en Espafia,” 3 vols., 1820-21,) has acquired a 
European reputation. 


See Prescort, “‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ 
part i. 


Condé, de, deh kdn‘da’, (HENRI I. de Bourbon— 
deh boor’bdn’,) PRINCE, the son and heir of Louis I, 
Prince of Condé, was born in 1552. He escaped the 
massacre of August, 1572, (Saint Bartholomew,) by a 
promise to abjure Calvinism, and fled to Germany. He 
afterwards joined the Protestant army, was excommu- 
nicated (with his cousin, Henry of Navarre) by the pope 
in 1585, and died by poison, administered by his domes- 
tics, in 1588. ‘‘He was,” says Brantéme, ‘a liberal, 
gracious, and eloquent prince, and promised to be as 
great a captain as his father.” (‘*Vies des Hommes 
illustres.”’) 

Condé, de, (HENRI IT. DE BourBon,) Princk, born 
at Saint-Jean-d’Angély in 1588, was a son of the pre- 
ceding, and father of “the great” Condé. He was the 
first prince of the blood, and was educated at court as 
a Catholic. During the minority of Louis XIII. he put 
himself at the head of the malcontents, for which he was 
arrested by the regent and imprisoned three years at Vin- 
cennes. He afterwards obtained command of an army, 
and took several places from the Spaniards. Died in 
1646. 

See RenAupor, ‘‘ Abrégé de la Vie du Prince de Condé,” 16473 
SrsmonpI, ‘ Histoire des Francais.” 

Condé, de, (HENRI JuLES DE BOURBON,) 7 RINCE, 
the only son of the great Condé, was born in 1643. He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Tournay in 1665, 
and in 1674 took part in the battle of Seneffe, where he 
is said to have saved his father’s life. Saint-Simon gives 
an unfavourable view of his character. Died in 1709. 

See Sarnt-Simon, ‘ Mémoires.” 


Condé, de, (Louis I. pk Bourzon,) PRINCE, a famous 
French general, born at Vendéme in 1530, was the 
youngest son of Charles de Bourbon, Duc de Vendéme, 
and uncle of Henry IV. His promotion was retarded 
by the enmity of the Guises. About 1560 he openly 
avowed himself a Calvinist, and soon became the general- 
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in-chief of the Protestant army in the civil war. He 
was defeated and made prisoner at Dreux in 1562, and 
released the next year. After the war had been sus- 
pended a few years, Condé fought, in 1567, the indecisive 
battle of Saint-Denis, where his army was greatly inferior 
in number to that of the enemy, At Jarnac, in 1569, he 
lost another battle, was wounded, and then killed after 
he had surrendered. 

See De Tuou, “ Histoire Universelle ;? DESORMEAUX, “ Histoire 
de Ja Maison de Condé.” 

Condé, de, (Louts IJ. pk BouRBON,) PRINCE, styled 
“the great Condé,” a celebrated French general, born 
in Paris on the 8th of September, 1621, was the first 
prince of the blood, and the son of Henri II., above 
noticed, and Charlotte de Montmorenci. He made his 
first campaign at the age of seventeen, with the title of 
Duc d’Enghien. In 1641 he married Claire Clémence 
de Maillé-Brézé, a niece of Cardinal Richelieu. In May, 
1643, he gained a great victory over the Spaniards at 
Rocroi, and in 1645 defeated the Germans, commanded 
by Mercy, at Nordlingen. He was equally successful at 
Lens in 1648, where the once invincible Spanish infantry 
was ruined. During the civil war of the Fronde he 
commanded the royalists at first, (1649;) but he was 
arrested by the queen or Mazarin in January, 1650, and 
imprisoned one year. Burning for revenge, he raised an 
army and attacked the royalists under Turenne, at Paris, 
in 1652. Having been sentenced to death in 1653, he 
entered the service of Spain, and commanded in several 
campaigns in Flanders, where he was opposed by Tu- 
renne, and was far less successful than he had been 
when he fought for his own country. The treaty between 
France and Spain in 1659 procured an amnesty for his 
offences, and he returned to France. In 1672 he received 
command of an army against Holland, and in 1674 he 
defeated William of Orange at Seneffe. The next year 
he retired from the service on account of the gout. “ He 
was born a general,” says Voltaire: “the art of war 
seemed in him a natural instinct.” Died in 1686. He 
possessed an ardent temperament, an admirable coup- 
@ il, and abundant resources. His education is said to 
have been brilliant and complete. His funeral oration 
was pronounced by Bossuet. 

See Macautay, ‘History of England,” vol. ii. ; DeEsoRMEAUX, 
“Histoire de Louis Prince de Condé,” 4 vols., 1768; ‘f Mémoires du 
Cardinal de Retz ;’’ ‘‘Mémoires du Comte de Grammont;” “‘ Mé- 
moires de La Rochefoucauld ;’* Cousin, ‘‘ Histoire de Madame de 
Longueville ;?? Lorp Manon, “ Life of the Prince of Condé,” 1840 ; 
Coste, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis Prince de Condé,’’ 1693; VOLTAIRE, 
“Siécle de Louis XIV;” AprieN LEmeRcIER, ‘‘ Histoire du grand 
Condé,” 1844; VoIvREUuIL, ‘‘ Histoire du grand Condé,”’ 1847; ‘‘ Lives 
of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and England,”’ by Sir 
Epwarp Cust, London, 1867. i 

Condé, de, (Louis Henri JosEpn,) styled Duke of 
Bourbon and Prince of Condé, born in 1756, was the 
last of the line of Condé. He fought in several cam- 
paigns against the French Republic between 1792 and 
1800. After the restoration, his chief occupation was the 
chase. He was found dead in 1830, with circumstances 
that indicated either suicide or assassination. He was 
the father of the Duc d’Enghien executed in 1804. 

See ALBERT DE CaALvimonrT, ‘‘ Le dernier des Condé,”’ 1832. 


Condé, de, (Louis JosrrH DE BouRBON,) PRINCE, 
born in Paris in 1736, was the only son of the Duke of 
Bourbon who became prime minister about 1724. In 
the Seven Years’ war he signalized his courage at Has- 
tembeck in 1757, and was successful at Johannisberg in 
October, 1762. Having become obnoxious to the popular 
party in 1789, he emigrated, and became commander of 
the emigrants who took arms against the new régime in 
1792. He gained a victory at Berstheim in 1793, and 
shared the defeats of the Austrians in 1796 and 1799. 
In 1801 he disbanded his corps and retired to England. 
He returned to France in 1814, and died in 1818, leaving 
a son, Louis Henri Joseph. 

See CHAMBELLAND, “ Vie du Prince de Condé,”’ 3 vols., 1820. 


Con/’der, (JOHN,) an English dissenting minister, who 
was born in 1714, and preached in London. He pub- 
lished an ‘‘Essay on the Ministerial Character,” and 
several sermons between 1755 and 1768, Died in 1781. 

Conder, (JOsIAH,) an English author, born in London 
in 1789, became a bookseller in that city, From 1814 to 
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1837 he edited the ‘Eclectic Review,” to which Robert 
Hall, Dr. Chalmers, and other eminent writers contrily- 
uted. He published many Jearned works, among which 
are “The Modern Traveller,” (33 vols.,) a ‘ History 
of Italy,” and a “ View of All Religions.” In the latter 
part of his life he edited ‘The Patriot,” the organ of the 
Baptists and Congregationalists. Died in 1855. 
See E. R. Conver, ‘‘ Life of Josiah Conder,’’ 1857: 


Condillac, de, deh kdn’de’y4k’, (ErrENNE Bonnot 
—bo’no’,) Abbé de Mureaux, (mii’rd’,) an eminent French 
philosopher and metaphysician, born at Grenoble in 
1715. In his youth he was intimate with J. J. Rousseau 
and Diderot; but this friendship declined or ceased in 
his mature years. In 1746 appeared his first work, an 
“Essay on the Origin of Human Knowledge,” (‘Sur 
l’Origine des Connaissances humaines,’’) in which he ad- 
vanced new and ingenious ideas. He produced in 1749 
his “Treatise on Systems,” (‘‘Traité des Systémes,’’) 
and in 1754 his ‘Treatise on Sensations,” (‘Traité des 
Sensations,”) a luminous and admirable work, which 
extended his celebrity throughout Europe. Soon after 
this date he was chosen preceptor of the Duke of Parma, 
for whose use he composed “The Art of Writing,” 
“The Art of Thinking,”’and other works, forming a 
series entitled “Cours d’Etudes.” He was admitted into 
the French Academy in 1768. He has been much praised 
for his discoveries in relation to the progress and in- 
fluence of language. According to him, man owes the 
development of his faculties to the use of signs, and we 
are able to reflect only because we are able to speak. 
He was a brother of the Abbé de Mably. Died near 
Beaugency in 1780. His moral character was virtuous 
and discreet,—at least according to the French standard. 
An edition of his works, in 32 vols. 12mo, was published 
in 1803. 

See La Harps, ‘“‘Cours de Littérature ;? TENNEMANN, “‘Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie ;’? Saccut, ‘*‘ Elogio di Condillac,”’ 1819; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Condivi, kon-dee’vee, (ASCANTIO,) an Italian painter, 
born in the March of Ancona about 1520, was a pupil 
of Michael Angelo, whom, it is said, he never quitted. 
He wrote a “ Life of Michael Angelo,” (1553,) which is 
accounted valuable. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Condorcet, de, deh kdn’dor’sd’, (MARIE JEAN AN- 
TOINE NicoLas Caritat—k@‘re’t#’,) MARQUIS, a cele- 
brated French mathematician and philosopher, born at 
Ribemont, in Picardy, on the,17th of September, 1743. 
His parents were noble, but not rich. After leaving 
the College of Navarre he became a resident of Paris 
in 1762. His “Essay on the Integral Calculus,” and 
that on the “ Problem of Three Bodies,” opened to him 
in 1769 the Academy of Sciences, of which a few years 
later he was chosen perpetual secretary. He was an 
intimate friend of D’Alembert, and an admirer of Vol- 
taire. In 1782 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy in preference to Bailly. He wrote in favour 
of American independence, and sowed in his works the 
germ of republican principles. He embraced with ardour 
the popular cause in 1789, published many able political 
treatises, and was deputed by Paris to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1791. In the Convention he was one of 
the most popular and prominent members, and voted 
generally with the Girondists, but did not vote for the 
death of Louis XVI. 

He was chosen a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety in 1792. Proscribed as a Girondist in May, 1793, 
he remained secreted in the house of Madame Vernet, 
in Paris, for eight months, during which he wrote his 
treatise “On Human Perfectibility,” in which he was a 
believer. Impelled by a longing to enjoy the open air 
and the vernal season, he imprudently departed from his 
asylum in April, 1794. In a few days he was arrested 
on suspicion, and thrown into prison at Bourg-la-Reine, 
where he ended his life by poison. His wife was a 
sister of General Grouchy, . (See following article.) As 
a geometer he stands high in the second rank. He 
composed admired eulogies on Buffon, D’Alembert, 
Franklin, and others. His “ Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of the Human Mind” (‘‘Esquisse (un Tableau 
historique des Progrés de |’Esprit humain,” 1795) is 


a, , 1, 5, ti, F, Zong; &, &, d, same, less prolonged; &, é, 1, 6, ti, ¥, szort; a, @, i, Q, obscure; far, All, fat; mét; ndt; good; moon; 
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called his greatest work. His character was noble and 
benevolent. “Thus died,” says Lamartine, ‘‘this Seneca 
of the modern school. Placed between two camps to 
combat the old world and moderate the new, he per- 
ished in the shock without regret. The day of recog- 
nition (veconnaissance) has not come for him; but it 
will come, and will exculpate his memory from reproach.” 
The best edition of his works is that published in Paris, 
in 12 vols., 1847-49. 

See Araco, ‘ Notice sur Condorcet,’’ read before the Academy of 
Sciences in December, 1841; LAmARTINE, “‘ History of the Giron- 
dists ;”’ “Quarterly Review” for July, 1850, vol. Ixxxvii. ; D. F. ARAGO, 
**Biographie de M. J. A. N. C. de Condorcet,”? 4to, 1849; S. F. 
Lacrorx, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de Condorcet,’’ 8vo, 1813; 
IsaAmBERT, Notice in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Lives 
of the Most Eminent French Writers,’? by Mrs. SHELLEY; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review”’ for September, 1855, vol. xcvii. 

Condorcet, de, (SopHir de Grouchy—deh groo’- 
she’,) MARQUISE, born in 1765, was a sister of Marshal 
Grouchy, and was one of the most beautiful women of 
her time. In 1786 she became the wife of the Marquis 
de Condorcet. In the first years of the new régime she 
shared with Madame de Staél the homage of the Parisian 
salons. She made a good French translation of Adam 
Smith’s “Theory of Moral Sentiments.”? Died in 1822. 
Her daughter married General O’Connor. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Condren, de, deh kdén’dr6éN’, (CHARLES,) an emi- 
nent French ecclesiastic, born near Soissons in 1588. 
He entered the society of the Oratory in 1617, and was 
elected general of the same in 1629. He modestly refused 
the rank of cardinal and archbishop. When he died, 
(1641,) the king exclaimed, “The most holy and dis- 
interested man in the realm is dead.” He left a few 
religious treatises. 

See AMELOTTE, ‘‘ Vie du Pére Condren,”’ 1643. 

Cone or Cowne, [Lat. Con.#’us,] sometimes writ- 
ten Conei, (GEORGE,) a Scottish Roman Catholic writer, 
resided at Rome. He wrote a “Life of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots,” (1624.) Died in 1640. 

Cone, (SPENCER Houcuron,) an eloquent Baptist 
minister, born at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1785. He 
was in early life a popular play-actor, and began to preach 
about 1814. He was pastor of a Baptist church in the 
city of New York from 1823 till 1841, and was the prin- 
cipal founder of the American Bible Union. Died in 1855. 

See “ Life of S. H. Cone,”’ by his sons, 1856. 


Conecte or Connecte, ko’nékt’, (THOMAS,) a French 
Carmelite monk and popular preacher, born at Rennes. 
He declaimed against the disorders of the clergy, and 
maintained that they should be permitted to marry. He 
was condemned as a heretic at Rome, and was burnt to 
death in 1434. 

Conegliano. See CIMA. 

Conegliano, Duc DE. See MONCEY. 

Conei. See Cone. 

Co/ney, (JOHN,) an English engraver, born in London 
in 1786. He published “ Ancient Cathedrals of France, 
Holland, and Germany,” with fine engravings, “ English 
Ecclesiastic Edifices of the Olden Time,” and other 
works. Died about 1833. 

Conflans, de, deh kdNn’f6N’, (HUBERT de Brienne 
—deh bre’én’,) County, a French marshal, born about 
1690. He was made a captain in 1734, lieutenant-gen- 
eral in 1752, and vice-admiral in 1756, and afterwards 
obtained the rank of marshal of France. In 1759 he 
was defeated with great loss by the English near Quibe- 
ron. Died in 1777. 

Conflans, de, (LouISs DE BRIENNE,) Marquis d’Ar- 
mentiéres, (daR’m6N’te’aik’,) a French general, born in 
1711, was made marshal of France in 1768. Died in 1774. 

Confucius, kon-fu’she-us, [the Latinized form of 
KonG-Foo-TSE or KONG-FU-?TSE, kong’foot’seh’ or kong- 
foot’/sth’, or KHOoNG-Foo-?TsE,* written also KouNG- 


* The initial letter of this name (K) is followed by something simi- 
lar to the aspirate which occurs so frequently in Hindoo words, as 
Ghora, a “horse,” (pronounced almost g’ho’ra, but in ¢wo syllables 
mly.) To indicate this peculiar sound, some writers use an apostrophe 
after the K,~—K’ung, ‘The ¢sez in the French spelling, KHounG-Fou- 
fSEU, is used to indicate a sound expressed by the Germans with dse, 

that is, tsuh or tstth, See remarks on Chinese pronunciation in 
the Introduction. 


Fou-TsE, KuNnG-Foo-1Tsze, and KHOUNG- Fou-TSEU, 
k’hdong-f60’tstth’, sometimes simply KHOONG-TSE or 
KHOUNG-TSEU. Khoong-Foo-tsze signifies ‘the master 
Khoong,” Khoong or K’ung being the name of the 
family: he was also called Nr, (or N1,) and CHunc-Nr, 
(or TcHOUNG-NI1,)| the most illustrious of Chinese phi- 
losophers, was born, according to the best authorities, 
551 B.c., in the kingdom or state of Loo, (included in 
the modern province of Shan-toong.) His father, Shuh- 
Liang-Heih, (in French, Chou-liang-hé,) a soldier of ex- 
traordinary strength as well as bravery, was descended 
from a long line of illustrious ancestors. He had had by 
his first wife nine daughters, but no son. Having become 
a widower, he married in his old age a young lady of rare 
virtues, whose only son, the subject of this notice, was 
destined to acquire a renown scarcely paralleled in the 
history of the human race. It is related among the 
legends concerning Confucius that just before his birth 
the A7-lém, a supernatural being, who never appeared 
among men except to announce some extraordinary 
event, left in the garden of the house of Shuh-Liang- 
Heih a piece of precious stone, on which was written, 
“A child is about to be born, pure as the crystal wave : 
he shall be a king, but without any [territorial] domain.” 
The young Confucius was commonly called Kew, or 
Kew, (in French, Kieou,) because, as Pauthier informs 
us, his mother soon after her marriage visited a neigh- 
bouring hill, (called Ne-Kew, or Ni-Kieou,—that is, the 
“hill Ne,”) in order to offer her prayers to Heaven that 
she might be blessed with children. Hence also, as it 
appears, the sage was called Ne, (or Ni.)* ‘The vener- 
able Ne” was a title often applied to him after his death. 

Asa child, Confucius was remarkable for his entire 
obedience to his mother, for the respect which he always 
showed to elderly people, and especially for a caretul 
observance of all the requisite ceremonies in honour 
of the living and the dead. While other children found 
their diversion in childish sports, it was his favourite 
pastime, the Chinese historians tell us, to go through 
all the various forms of politeness observed among per- 
sons of high education, At school he was distinguished 
for his obedience, gentleness, and modesty, as well as for 
a marvellous quickness of intellect. He acquitted him- 
self with particular credit as a monitor; (for the moni- 
torial system of instruction, commonly supposed to be 
a modern invention, appears to have been practised in 
China from a very early period.) At the age of nineteen 
he married, and about this time he was made a man- 
darin, though of a subordinate grade. In fulfilling the 
duties of his office he exhibited extraordinary industry, 
faithfulness, and intelligence. He superintended the pub- 
lic markets, and took care that nothing should be sold 
as food that was injurious to the health of the people, 
and that the poor should not have to pay an unreasona- 
ble price for the necessaries of life. He was afterwards 
put in charge of the public fields and lands, with the 
care of the sheep and cattle. Through his diligence 
and sagacity the most extraordinary improvements in,, 
agriculture were introduced, so that ina few years the 
face of the country presented a totally different appear. 
ance. Scarcity was followed by abundance, penury by 
affluence, among the cultivators of the soil. 

When about twenty-two, Confucius came forward for 
the first as a public teacher. He never refused his in- 
struction, however small the fee his pupils were able to 
pay him. All he required was an earnest desire to learn, 
joined to a respectable capacity. After he had shown 
his pupils the paths which lead to wisdom, he expected 
them to pursue the same, without continually looking to 
him for further instruction. ‘ When I have presented,” 
he said, ‘one corner of a subject to any one, and he can- 
not from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson.” When he was only twenty-four vears of age, 
his mother died. After the appropriate ceremonies were 
performed, he caused her remains to be buried by those 
of his father, observing that ‘‘ those who had been united 
in life should not be parted after death.” Following the 


* According to Pauthier, the name of Tchoung-Ni was given in 
allusion to the hill Ni, (visited by his mother after her marriage,) and 
to the fact of his being the heir (or eldest son) of his father. See 
Legge’s ‘‘ Life and Teachings of Confucius, ’ chap, v. p. 58: 
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usag~ of his country, he mourned for his mother three 
years, during which time he filled no public office. When 
in his thirtieth year, he is said to have taken lessons in 
music under the celebrated master Siang, (or Seang.) 
The following story will serve to give us some idea of 
the estimation in which music was held by Confucius 
and the Chinese of that age, as well as to show us the 
enthusiastic wonder with which his talents were re- 
garded by his followers. Siang®spoke to Confucius of 
music as the most precious gift conferred by Heaven 
upon men, on account of its power not only to calm the 
tumultuous passions, but also to purify and exalt the 
nobler sentiments of the heart. The master played a 
piece composed by a former Chinese musician of mar- 
vellous skill. Confucius listened as if his very soul would 
pass into the instrument. Some days afterwards the 
teacher repeated the same lesson, and his pupil continued 
to study it with unremitting application. At length 
Siang told Confucius that, as he had already attained in 
that particular piece a skill equal to his master’s, he had 
better pass on to something new. But Confucius begged 
that he might be allowed to study the same lesson a few 
days longer. At last he told his teacher why he desired 
to dwell so long on that one piece. After playing it a 
number of times, he had caught, as he believed, a glimpse 
of the design and spirit of the composer. As he con- 
tinued to play, he seemed to be penetrated with the same 
spirit as that which inspired the author while composing 
it. Atlength he seemed not only to hear the voice, but 
to see the person, of the gifted but unknown musician. 
Confucius then described his general figure, the expres- 
sion of his eyes, and even his very features. He was 
not mistaken. It was the celebrated Wen-Wang, an 
illustrious sage as well as musician. Siang, astonished 
beyond measure at his pupil’s marvellous powers, pros- 
trated himself before him, saying that he could teach him 
no longer, but that he himself must in future become 
the pupil of Confucius. (See Pauthier’s “Chine,” pp. 
128-9.) 

Passing over some of the less important events of 
his life, we find Confucius in 499 B.c. one of the chief 
ministers of the King or Prince of Loo. The forces of 
the neighbouring King of Tsi (or Ts’e) had upon some 
frivolous pretext taken possession of three frontier 
towns belonging to the King of Loo. In order to settle 
the dispute, it was agreed between the two princes that 
they should have a friendly interview on the common 
frontier of their respective states. Confucius, who is 
described as possessing a wonderful power of reading 
the characters of men, suspected the King of Tsi of a 
design to seize the person of the King of Loo. He 
therefore ordered that a very strong military force 
should advance and occupy a position*where it would 
be out of sight and yet within signalling-distance of the 
place appointed for the interview. The result showed 
a deep-laid scheme of treachery on the part of the King 
of Tsi and his ministers ; but the foresight, vigilance, and 

eresolute courage of Confucius baffled all their plans, 

and they were fain to restore the disputed towns to their 
lawful ruler. (For a particular account of this extraor- 
dinary interview, see Pauthier’s ‘“‘Chine,” pp. 152, 153, 
and 154.) 

Confucius held for some time the office of minister of 
crime. A father having brought an accnsation against 
his son, Confucius kept them both in prison for three 
months. One of the chief men objected that the min- 
ister did not act consistently with his own teachings, for 
he had always taught that filial duty was among the first 
of human obligations. Confucius replied, “ When supe- 
riors fail in their duty, and yet go to put their inferiors 
to death, they are not just. This father has not taught 
his son to be filial: to listen to his charge would be to 
slay the guiltless.”* After the three months had elapsed, 
the minister called both father and son before him. The 
father acknowledged his fault. Confucius said to him, 
kindly, “Go, and instruct your son in his duties.” To 
the young man he said, “Do not forget that filial piety 
is the first of all your obligations.” 


* Tt appears that, according to the old Chinese law, every serious 
offence against a parent was punishable with death, Even at the 
present day, to strike a parent is a capital crime. 


But the King of Loo found the precepts of the sage 
too high and difficult for his feeble virtue; and Con- 
fucius, perceiving that his services had ceased to be in 
request, retired from public life, and spent his time in 
travelling and study. The following passage may serve 
to show his manner of making any remarkable occur- 
rence the occasion of imparting instruction to those 
around him. ‘As he was journeying, one day, he saw 
a woman weeping and wailing by a grave. Confucius 
inquired the cause of her grief. ‘You weep as if you 
had experienced sorrow upon sorrow,’ said one of the 
attendants of the sage. The woman answered, ‘It is so: 
my husband’s father was killed here by a tiger, and my 
husband also; and now my son has met the same fate.’ 
‘Why do you not remove from the place?’ asked Con- 
fucius, On her replying, ‘There is here no oppressive 
government,’ he turned to his disciples, and said, ‘My 
children, remember this:—Oppressive government is 
more crue] than a tiger.’” 

After leaving the service of the King of Loo, he ap- 
pears to have spent the greater part of his time in dis- 
seminating his doctrines while travelling from one pro- 
vince to another, on which occasions he was always 
attended by some of his disciples. On one of these 
journeys their provisions became exhausted, and they 
were unable to procure a fresh supply. The disciples 
were overcome with hunger; and one of them said to 
the master, ‘Must the superior man indeed suffer in 
this way?” The sage replied, ‘The superior man may 
indeed have to suffer want; but the mean man, when he 
is in want, gives way to unbridled license.” The last five 
years of his life were passed in Loo, his native state, in 
teaching, and in finishing the works which he had before 
commenced. 

Among the pupils of Confucius there were a number 
who gave promise of becoming distinguished lights of 
philosophy ; but all the warmest affections and fondest 
hopes of the Chinese sage appear to have been centred 
in his favourite and gifted disciple, Yen-Hoei, (or Hwuy,) 
to whom he Jooked, when he himself should be no more, 
to uphold and extend those lofty principles of wisdom 
and virtue which had constituted the one supreme object 
of his life-long pursuit. All these bright hopes were, 
however, destined to be crushed by the death of his 
beloved pupil, cut off in the very flower of his life. In 
the anguish of this unutterable sorrow, he could only 
exclaim, from time to time, ‘‘ Heaven has destroyed me ! 
Heaven has destroyed me!’ On this occasion some of 
his disciples said to him, ‘‘ Master, your grief is excess- 
ive.” “Is it excessive?” said he. “If I am not to mourn 
bitterly for this man, for whom should I mourn ?” 

The great stress laid by Confucius upon the external 
forms of politeness and propriety might naturally sug- 
gest the idea that he was deficient in the spontaneous 
affections of the heart. But we have sufficient evidence 
that this was not the case. He appears, indeed, to have 
considered the observance of external forms to be not 
only directly beneficial to society, but also indirectly 
useful, through their influence upon the minds of those 
who practised them, on the same general principle that 
the practice of outward acts of morality tends to give 
strength and vitality to our moral convictions. We have 
just seen, in the case of Yen-Hoei, that his affections 
were so strong that he found the greatest difficulty in 
conforming his conduct to those principles of propriety 
which he had always so strongly inculcated. The fol- 
lowing anecdote may show how his views of propriety 
were sometimes modified by the feelings of his heart. 
Once, as he passed by a house where he had formerly 
been lodged, learning that the master was dead, he went 
in to condole with the family. On coming out, he told 
a disciple to take one of the horses from his carriage 
and give it as a contribution towards the expenses of 
the funeral. The disciple remonstrated that the gift was 
too great for the occasion. The sage replied that, when 
he entered, his presence caused a fresh burst of grief 
from the chief mourner, with whose tears he mingled 
his own. ‘TI dislike,” he said, “the thought of my tears 
not being followed by anything. Do it, my child.” 
(Legge’s “Confucius,” chap. v. sect. 1.) 

As he drew near the close of his career, he appears to 
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have felt at times bitterly disappointed that, after all his 
earnest efforts to reform abuses and exalt the standard 
of virtue, so little had been accomplished. He seemed 
to leave society in much the same condition as he found 
it. Everywhere the rulers and higher dignitaries were 
devoted to the pursuits of pleasure or ambition, paying 
little or no regard to the rights or happiness of the peo- 
ple. He once expressed this feeling of disappointment 
to Yen-Hoei, but modestly suggested that the fault might 
be in himself, and that perhaps his gifted disciple might 
be more successful than he had been. In one respect 
Confucius was more fortunate than many other great 
benefactors of the human race. Although he frequently 
experienced ingratitude and neglect, he appears never to 
have suffered from persecution. It is related that a few 
days before his death he chanted, sorrowfully,— 
“The great mountain must crumble, 
The strong trees must break, (or fall,) 
The wise man must wither away like a plant.” .. . 

He died 478 B.c., or about eight years before the birth 
of Socrates. 

Confucius had one son, named Pé-yu, (or Pih-yu,) com- 
monly called Le, (or Li,) from the name of a fish which 
the King of Loo sent the sage as a congratulatory pres- 
ent on the birth of his child. Le died before his father, 
leaving one son, K’ung Keih, called also Tse-sse, (or 
Tsze-sze,) who was a distinguished philosopher, and was 
the author of a celebrated work called “ Chung-Yung,” 
(for an account of which see Legge’s ‘“ Life and Teach- 
ings of Confucius,” chap. iv.) 

If to exert a great and permanent influence on millions 
of intelligent minds* through many successive ages is 
a proof of greatness, we can scarcely deny to the Chinese 
sage the name of great. If extent of renown constitutes 
greatness, he was the greatest of the human race ; for of 
all the men that ever lived upon the earth he has en- 
joyed the widest fame and received the greatest honours. 
Even the fame of Alexander the Great has not been 
sounded in the ears of so many millions as that of Con- 
fucius. Amid all the changes of dynasty that have taken 
place in the Celestial Empire, whether caused by foreign 
conquest or domestic rebellion, his posterity have always 
been treated with a peculiar respect ; and they constitute 
at this day the only hereditary nobilityf in China. His 
male descendants at the present time number more than 
eleven thousand persons. Ever since the days of Con- 
fucius his writings have formed the chief object of study 
in all the schools of China. ‘In many school-rooms,” 
says Dr. Legge, “there is a tablet or inscription on the 
wall, sacred to the sage; and every pupil is required, on 
coming to school on the morning of the first and fifteenth 
of every month, to bow before it the first thing, as an 
act of worship.” 

In all that Confucius did or taught, the useful and 
practical (using these words in an extended sense) formed 
the sole object of his labours and his thoughts. The end 
and scope of his philosophy were limited to the present 
world. There is none of his recorded sayings, either 
uttered near the close of his life or at any previous time, 
indicating that he had any distinct belief in a state of 
existence after death. Dr. Legge inclines to the opinion 
that, in regard to the belief in a God, Confucius came 
short of the faith of the older sages. The term Shang- Te 
(2.2. “supreme divine Ruler”) was anciently used as the 
name of the Divine Being. Confucius preferred to speak 
of Heaven. His influence, according to the view of the 
above writer, has been unfavourable to the development 
of true religious feeling among the Chinese. (See Legge’s 
“Life and Teachings of Confucius,” p. 100.) 

The most valuable and trustworthy source of informa- 
tion respecting the character and genius of the Chinese 
sage is to be found in his “ Analects,” called in Chinese 
Lun- Vu,—that is, the “digested conversations” of Con- 
fucius. The whole of the ‘ Analects” are well worthy 
of a perusal by every one who wishes to understand the 


* Tn regard to the high intellectual character of the Chinese, and 
the peculiarity of their civilization, see some excellent remarks in 
Whitney’s ‘‘ Lectures on Language,” pp. 332-334: ‘ 

' + The descendants of Mencius should perhaps form an exception 
to this statement: they do not, however, rank with the posterity of 
Confucius. (See LeGGr’s “ Chinese Classics,”’ vol. ii” p. 40.) 


spirit and scope of the Confucian philosophy.* They 
seem fully to justify the high eulogiums that have been 
pronounced upon the wisdom of Confucius. It may well 
be doubted whether among’ all the pagan writers of the 
Western nations anything can be found superior, or even 
equal, to many of these sayings, in respect either to 
practical wisdom or high morality. 

The following are some of his remarkable sayings : 

“ He who exercises government by means of his virtue 
may be compared to the north polar star, which keeps 
its place, and all the [other] stars turn towards it.” ‘In 
the book of poetry are three hundred pieces; but the 
design of them all may be embraced in that one sen- 
tence, ‘ Have no depraved thoughts.” ‘“ Learning without 
thought is labour lost; thought without Jearning (or 
knowledge) is perilous.” Which perhaps may be para 
phrased thus; The knowledge of facts, without the intel- 
lect necessary to apply them wisely, is useless; on the 
other hand, speculation or thought, however powerful, 
without a basis of positive knowledge to rest on, or with- 
out facts to serve as landmarks to direct its course, is in 
imminent danger of going astray. ‘ I donot know how 
a man without truthfulness is to get on.” ‘He who 
offends against Heaven has none to whom he can pray.” 
“ When we see men of worth, we should think of equal- 
ling them; when we see men of a contrary character, 
we should turn inwards and examine ourselves.” ‘‘Good 
government obtains when those who are near are made 
happy and those who are far off are attracted.” Being 
asked what were the essential requisites of government, 
he replied, ‘ Sufficiency of food, military equipment, and 
confidence of the people in their ruler.” When asked 
which, in case of necessity, could best be dispensed with, 
he answered, ‘The military equipment.” When again 
asked which of the remaining two might best be dis- 
pensed with, he said, “* Part with the food: from of old, 
death has been the lot of all men; but if the people 
have no faith in their rulers there is no standing for the 
state.” 

We have in one place a negative statement of the 
golden rule: ‘ What you donot like when done to your- 
self, do not do to others.” In another place he says, 
“The man of perfect virtue, wishing to be established 
himself, seeks also to establish others; wishing to be 
enlarged himself, he seeks also to enlarge others. Vo be 
able to judge of others by what is zg, [2. e. 2 ourselves, | 
this may be called the art of virtue.” ‘I am not con- 
cerned that I have no place, (or office ;) I am concerned 
how I may fit myself for one. Iam not concerned that 
I am not known; I seek to be worthy to be known.” 
“When the accomplishments and solid qualities are 
equally blended, we then have the man of complete vir- 
tue.” “The superior man thinks of virtue; the small 
man thinks of comfort. The superior man thinks of the 
sanctions of law; the small man thinks of the favours 
which he may receive.” ‘The superior man is affable, 
but not adulatory; the mean man is adulatory, but not 
affable.” 

One of the disciples of Confucius said of him, “There 
were four things from which the master was entirely free. 
He had no foregone conclusions, no arbitrary predeter- 
minations, no obstinacy, and no egoism.”’ He appears to 
have held that mankind are naturally good, or, at least, 
that under favourable circumstances they readily become 
good. (See MENcius.) He taught that if rulers were 
virtuous the people would be virtuous as a matter of 
course. He said, “If good men were to govern a country 
for a hundred years, they would be able to transform the 
violently bad, and dispense with capital punishment.” 
Again, “If a superior man love righteousness, the peo- 
ple will not dare to refuse to submit to his example. If 
he love good faith, the people wil] not dare to be in- 
sincere.” Confucius was very bold in reproving men 
in power. Toa usurping ruler who complained of tie 
multitude of thieves, he said, “If you, sir, were nut 
covetous, although you should reward them to do it, they 
would not steal.” He justly attached great importance 
to the power of example; but his own Jater experience 


* These have been presented to the English reader in a convenient 
form in the excellent version made by the accomplished Chinese 
scholar, Dr, James Legge, published by Triibner & Co., London, 1867. 
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might have convinced him that he overestimated its in- 
fluence. As we have already seen, he bitterly lamented, 
near the close of his life, that all his teachings, though 
enforced—if we may trust the unvarying testimony of 
Chinese writers—by an admirable example, had availed 
so little towards promoting true virtue among his coun- 
trymen. He once said, doubtless in a moment of great 
discouragement, “I have not seen a person who loved 
virtue, or one who hated what was not virtuous.” 

There is a total difference in kind between the philoso- 
phy of Confucius and the philosophies of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bacon, and Locke. The Chinese sage did not aim 
to investigate the mysteries of the universe, or even the 
hidden laws of nature or of the human mind. His great 
object was to lay down such rules as would best promote 
the happiness and virtue of the community at large. And 
it must be acknowledged that in the practical wisdom of 
his precepts, both to rulers and subjects, he has never 
been surpassed by any philosopher of any age or nation. 
That wise and beautiful thought which is the basis of 
Chinese government—that the ruler or officer should be 
as a father, and the people as children—dates, there is 
reason to believe, from a very remote antiquity. Confu- 
cius did not originate this idea; but he did everything in 
his power to give it practical efficacy. 

But if, on the one hand, he never wasted his thoughts 
on subjects too high or too profound for the human in- 
tellect, it must, on the other, be confessed that his maxims 
are often deficient in depth and comprehensiveness. 
While his writings everywhere abound with admirable 
practical precepts, they rarely contain the statement of 
any profound principle. He did not pretend or aim to 
improve upon the wisdom of the ancient Chinese sages, 
—to attempt which he would have deemed the height 
of folly and ‘presumption,—but only to expound and 
enforce those maxims and doctrines which, with the 
lapse of ages, had become neglected or misunderstood. 
In explaining and enforcing the teachings of antiquity, 
he was indeed admirable. In the clearness, simplicity, 
power, and poetic beauty of his expressions, as well as 
in the practical wisdom of his views, he excelled all his 
countrymen, either before or since his time. The great 
defect of his philosophy is that it does not contain within 
itself any elements of progress or expansion: hence it 
is not only immeasurably inferior, even as a practical 
system, to Christianity, but is in the point above referred 
to far below most of the philosophies of the Western 
nations. His moral precepts, having no root in any 
definite religious faith, are wanting in vitality and power. 
Confucius was undoubted'y great and noble in his way, 
—far superior to his system. We need not hesitate to 
admit what his disciples claimed for him, that “from the 
birth of mankind till now there has never been [among 
the Chinese] one like our master.” But his intellect 
appears to have been sagacious and penetrating, rather 
than comprehensive or profound in the highest sense of 
these terms. He did not shed any new light upon the 
great problems respecting the condition and destiny of 
man. ‘He did not,” says Dr. Legge, “speculate on the 
creation of things or the end of them. He was not 
troubled to account for the origin of man, nor did he 
seek to know about his hereafter. He meddled neither 
with physics nor metaphysics.” (Legge’s “Confucius,” 
p- 99.) He was content to follow in the wake of the 
sages of antiquity: he sought neither to rise above nor 
to change the course of their teachings. It appears to 
have never once occurred to him to cail in question the 
wisdom of his ancestors. If he modified at all any of 
the doctrines or precepts handed down to him, he seems 
to have done so unintentionally. Even his very virtues— 
his reverence and humility—contributed, it would seem, 
to mislead him. Otherwise a man of his rare sagacity 
and insight could scarcely have failed to see the insuffi- 
ciency and poverty of that stereotyped conservatism 
which durst not advance one step beyond the teaching 
of a remote antiquity, but which required the wheels of 
civilization to run for all time in the well-worn grooves 
of the past. A very little force, as is well known, is 
sufficient to keep a train of cars in motion on a smooth 
and level or descending-track. This may suggest one 
of the essential points of difference between the system 
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of Confucius and Christianity. The one never ran 
counter to, nor ever rose much above, the general ten- 
dency of the national character. The other, beginning 
at a period which was confessedly one of the darkest and 
most corrupt known in history, moving, not in accord- 
ance with, but against, the most cherished prejudices of 
the people among whom it rose, instead of finding a 
track ready made and rendered smooth by the attrition 
of ages, had to make its own way, ever upwards, and 
over countless obstacles, any one of which would have 
been insuperable to anything less than divine power. 

The influence that Confucius has exerted upon nearly 
one-third of the human race, during so many successive 
centuries, in addition to his own inherent greatness, and 
the fact that, since the opening of the ports of the Celes- 
tial Empire to an intercourse with other countries, a new 
and more general interest in all that relates to China is 
felt among the nations of the West, must constitute our 
apology—if any apology be needed—for extending this 
notice to so great a length. 

See, in addition to the works referred to in the foregoing article, 
P. Reais, ‘ Antiquissimus Sinarum Liber,”’ Stuttgart, 1839; Mrp- 
HURST’S translation of the ‘“‘ Shoo-King ;’’ CoLuiz’s translation of 
the Chinese classical works commonly called ‘The Four Books,” 
Malacca, 1828; ‘‘ Menciuset Confucius; Les quatre Livrés de Philoso- 
phie morale et politique de la Chine,” translated from the Chinese by 
G. PauTuikr, Paris, 1851; Rémusat, ‘‘ L’invariable Milieu,” Paris, 
1817; Amrot, ‘‘ Mémoires concernant les Chinois ;”’ *f Confucius and 
the Chinese Classics,” by Rev. A. W. Loomis,” San Francisco, 1867 ; 
Otor Cetstus, ‘*‘ Exercitatio historica Confucium Sinarum Philoso- 
phum adumbrans,”’ 1710; CorTIn, ‘‘ Disputatio de Confucio,”’ 1743 ; 
Dress_er, “Compendium Contucii Sinensium Phiiosophi principis 
Vitze et Doctrinz,’’ 1701; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1869. 

Congleton, kéng’gl-ton, (HENRY BROOKE PARNELL,) 
Lorb, a British statesman, sonof Sir John Parnell, born 
in 1776. He married Lady Dawson, a granddaughter 
of the Earl of Bute. In 1806 he became lord treasurer 
of Ireland. When the Whig party obtained power in 
1831, he was appointed secretary at war. From 1835 
to 1841 he was paymaster of the forces. He published 
several treatises on currency, exchange, trade, etc. His 
principal work is entitled “‘ On Financial Reform,” (1830.) 
Died in 1842. 

Congreve, kéne’grév, (WILLIAM,) a popular, witty, 
and original English dramatic poet, was born near Leeds 
in 1670. On leaving college he entered the Middle 
Temple as a student of law, but devoted himself to lite- 
rature and society. He produced in 1693 ‘‘The Old 
Bachelor,” which was performed with brilliant success, 
and the next year the “Double-Dealer,” which was 
highly extolled by Dryden. ‘Love for Love,” (1695,) 
and “The Mourning Bride,” a tragedy, (1697,) were 
received with great applause, and rendered Congreve 
the most popular dramatist of his time. ‘ We believe,” 
says Macaulay, ‘that no English writer, except Lord 
Byron, has at so early an age stood so high in the esti- 
mation of his contemporaries.” Montagu, a member of 
the ministry, bestowed on him several lucrative offices. 
For the licentiousness and immorality of his works he 
received a severe and merited castigation in Collier’s 
“View of the Profaneness, etc. of the English Stage,” 
(1698,) which produced an immense effect. Congreve’s 
defence was admitted to be a complete failure. In 1700 
he produced “The Way of the World,” which, though 
brilliantly written, was so coldly received that he re- 
nounced the drama in disgust. In 1714 he was appointed 
secretary of Jamaica. Pope dedicated to him his “ Iliad,” 
about 1715,—an evidence that he was still held in high 
estimation. Johnson praises the magnanimity of Pope 
in thus preferring Congreve to peers and statesmen, 
who would have been proud of the honour. Congreve’s 
ambition to pass for a man of fashion caused him to 
disclaim the character of poet, saying that his plays were 
trifles produced in an idle hour. ‘The peculiar excel- 
lence of Congreve,” says Hallam, ‘is his wit, incessantly 
sparkling from the lips of almost every character,” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 
1729. 

See Jounson, “ Lives of the English Poets ;”’? MAcautay, “ Essay 
on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration ;”’ ‘“‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica ;”? Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ CIBFER, 
* Lives of the English Poets; Cuartes Witson, ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Life of W. Congreve,” 1730; ‘‘Lives of British Dramatists,” by 
CAMPBELL, GIFFORD, ete. 
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Congreve, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English officer and 
engineer, born in Middlesex in 1772, inherited a baronetcy 
from his father, of the same name, who was a generai. 
He rose in the army to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and distinguished himself in 1808 by the invention of the 
rocket which bears his name. He was elected to Parlia- 
ment several times. In 1816 he was selected to attend 
the grand duke Nicholas of Russia in a tour through 
England. He published a “Treatise on the Mounting 
of Naval Ordnance,” (1812,) and other works. Died at 
Toulouse in 1828. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Coninck, ko/nink, (SoLomon,) a Dutch painter of his- 
tory and portraits, born at Amsterdam in 1609. Among 
his works, which are highly prized, is “ David and Bath- 
sheba.” 

Coninck, de, deh ko/nink, (Davrp,) a skilful Flemish 
painter of animals, flowers, and fruit, born at Antwerp 
in 1636; died in Rome in 1689. 

Coningsloo. See COONINXLOO. 

Co’ning-ton, (JOHN,) an English classical scholar, 
born at Boston in 1825, was educated at Oxford. He 
became professor of Latin at Oxford in 1854. He made 
a poetical version of Horace’s ‘* Odes” in 1863, and trans- 
lated Homer’s “Iliad” into verse, (1866.) Died in 1869. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for January, 1867; ‘‘ North British 
Review’’ for December, 1866. 

Cdnk’ling, (Roscor,) an American Senator and law- 
yer, son of Judge Alfred Conkling, was born at Albany 
in 1828. He settled at Utica about 1846, was elected 
a member of Congress by the Republicans of Oneida 
county in 1858, and was re-elected in 1860. He repre- 
sents the State of New York in the Senate of the United 
States for the term extending from 1867 to 1873. He is 
distinguished as a debater. 

Conneau, ko’nd’, (HENRI,) a French physician, born 
at Milan about 1802. He removed to Marseilles about 
1832, and subsequently became the physician of Hortense 
Bonaparte, who obtained from him a promise that he 
would never abandon her son, Louis Napoleon. In 1840 
he followed the latter to the prison of Ham, and shared 
his captivity until 1846, when the prince escaped. He 
has continued in the service of Louis Napoleon, and in 
1852 received the title of first physician to the emperor. 

Connecte. See CONECTE. 

Con/ner, (DAVID,) an American naval officer, born in 
Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, about 1792. He served 
with distinction as lieutenant in the war against Eng- 
land, 1812-14, and became a captain about 1835. Died 
in 1856. 

Connor. See O’CONNOR. 

Con/nor, (BERNARD,) F.R.S.,an Irish physician, born 
in Kerry in 1666. He became physician to King John 
Sobieski of Poland about 1694, and returned to England 
in 1695. He lectured with success at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and published, besides other works, “ Evange- 
lium Medici,” (1697,) an effort to explain on natural 
principles the miraculous cures performed by Christ. 
Died in 1698. 

Co/non or Ko/’non, [K6vev,] an eminent Athenian 
general, the son of Timotheus. He first appears In history 
in 413 B.c., when he commanded a fleet. In 407 he was 
chosen one of the ten generals, and in 405 was defeated 
by Lysander at A3gospotami. He then took refuge with 
Evagoras in Cyprus. Having obtained command of a 
fleet of allied Persians and Athenians, he defeated the 
Spartans near Cnidos in 394 B.C., with important results, 
among which was that Sparta lost the empire of the 
sea. On his return to Athens he rebuilt the long walls, 
and afterwards went as ambassador to Persia, where he 
was imprisoned. Historians differ about the time and 
manner of his death. 

See Pirurarcn, ‘Artaxerxes; XENopuHoN, ‘‘ Hellenica;” Cor- 
NELIUs Nepos, “Conon;” Droporus Sicutus, books xiii. and xiv. 

Conon, born in Eastern Europe, was elected pope in 
686 A.D., as successor to John V._ He died in 688, and 
was succeeded by Sergius II. 

Conon or SAmos, a celebrated Greek geometer and 
astronomer, who lived at Alexandria about 250 B.C., and 
was a friend of Archimedes. The latter expresses in one 
of his works a high admiration of his sagacity and attain- 
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ments, The works of Conon are entirely lost. He was the 
inventor of the curve called the ‘Spiral of Archimedes.” 
Seneca informs us that he collected the observations of 
solar eclipses made in Egypt; and Virgil mentions him 
in his third Eclogue. His name is commemorated in 
the ode of Callimachus “ De Coma Berenices.” 

See DELAmBre, “‘ Histoire de l Astronomie ancienne.” 

Con’rad [Ger. pron. kon/rat ; Fr. pron. kon’rad’; Lat. 
Conra’pus; It. Corrapo, kor-ra/do] I, Emperor of 
Germany, was elected to the imperial throne in 9gIt, 
before which date he was Count of Franconia. He 
waged war against Henry the Fowler, Charles the 
Simple, and Arnulf of Bavaria. He was killed in battle 
in 918, and was succeeded by Henry the Fowler. 

See ScHwWartTz, ‘‘ K6nig Conrad I. der Franke,’”’ 1850. 

Conrad II, called rHr SAL’Ic, was a son of Henry, 
Duke of Franconia. He was elected King of Germany 
in 1024, after which he marched into Italy, and was 
crowned as emperor by the pope at Rome in 1027. He 
became master of Burgundy at the death of Rodolph, 
who was an uncle of Conrad’s wife. Conrad is regarded 
as the author of the written feudal law of Germany. He 
died in 1039, and was succeeded by his son, Henry III. 

See Lupen, ‘‘ Histoire de |’ Allemagne ;”’? VENNINGEN, “ Disser- 
tatio de Conrado Salico,”’ 1783. 

Conrad III. of Germany, born in 1093, was a son of 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen. His mother was a daugh- 
ter of Henry IV. He was elected emperor in 1138; 
but his title was disputed by Henry the Proud, Duke of 
Saxony. A civil war ensued between these competitors. 
Welf, a brother of Henry the Proud, commanded one 
of the armies in the battle of Weinsberg, which is memo- 
rable as the origin of the party names of Guelph and 
Ghibeline. The battle-cry of the Saxons was Welf, and 
that of Conrad’s men was Wezblingen, a town connected 
with the origin of the Hohenstaufen family. Ghibeline 
is the Italian version or modification of Weiblingen. 
Conrad gained a victory at Weinsberg, (1140,) and the 
war then ended. In 1147 he conducted a large army 
of crusaders to Palestine. He besieged Damascus, but 
failed to take it, and returned in 1149. He died in 1152, 
and was succeeded by Frederick Barbarossa. 

See Mascovius, ‘‘Commentarius de Rebus Imperii sub Con- 
rado III.,” 1753; Lupen, “‘ Histoire de l’Allemagne ;”? GuNDLING, 
© Geschichte und Thaten Kayser Conrads III.,”’ 1720. 

Conrad IV., born in Apulia in 1228, was a son of 
Frederick II., Emperor of Germany and King of Italy. 
He was crowned King of the Romans in 1237. At the 
death of his father, in 1250, he took the title of emperor, 
which was also claimed by William of Holland. The 
latter was favoured by the Guelphs and by Pope Inno- 
cent IV., who excommunicated Conrad, the chief of the 
“Ghibelines. Conrad led an army into Italy in 1251, 
and took Naples and other places. He died in 1254, 
leaving a son, Conrad V., or Conradin. 

See Von Raumer, ‘‘ Geschichte der Hohenstaufen ;”? GUNDLING, 
“Geschichte und Thaten Conrads IV.,” 1719. 

Conrad V., or Con’ra-din, [Lat. ConrADI/NuS; It. 
CONRADINO, kon-r4-dee’no,| born in 1252, was the son 
and heir of Conrad IV. The kingdom of Naples was 
usurped by his uncle Manfred, and was offered by the 
pope to Charles of Anjou, who defeated Manfred in 1265 
and made himself master of Naples and Sicily. Con- 
radin attempted to enforce his rights, but was defeated at 
Tagliacozzo in 1268, taken prisoner, and put to death. 

See Von Raumer, “Geschichte der Hohenstaufen ;”” W. JAEGER, 
‘* Geschichte Conradins I1. Kénigs beider Sicilien,”’ 1785 ; C. M. Ric- 
cio, ‘* Alcuni Studii storici intorno a Manfredi e Conradino,”’ 1850. 

Conrad, Marquis of Tyre and Montferrat, was a fa- 
nous captain of the crusaders. He defended Tyre against 
Saiadin about 1188. and compeiled him to raise the siege. 
He had just been elected King of Jerusalem, when he 
was assassinated, at Tyre, in 1192. 

Conrad of Kirchberg, a German minnesinger, was a 
native of Suabia, and lived about 1150-90. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Conrad of Wurtzburg, an eminent German minne- 
singer or troubadour, of whose life little is known. He 
wrote, besides other works, an epic poem on the Trojan 
war. Died in 1287. 


See Gravinus, “ Geschichte der Altdeutschen Poesie ;” LoNnc- 
FELLOW, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 
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Conrad, kon’rat, or Coenrads, koon/rats, (ABRA- 
HAM,) a skilful Dutch designer and engraver, flourished 
about 1650. His works are mostly portraits. 

Con’rad, (CHaRLEs M.,) a lawyer, born at Winchester, 
Virginia, about 1804, removed in his youth to Louisiana. 
He was appointed secretary of war by President Fillmore 
in August, 1850, and held that office till March, 1853. He 
was a member of the Confederate Congress in 1862-64. 

Conrad, (Rogerr T.,) an American dramatist, orator, 
and judge, born in Philadelphia about 1809. He pro- 
duced two tragedies, entitled ‘Conrad of Naples,” and 
“ Aylmere,” which were performed with success, About 
1840 he became a judge of the court of general sessions 
in Philadelphia. He published a volume of poems in 
1852. In 1854 he was elected mayor of Philadelphia by 
the American party. ‘His ‘Aylmere,’” says R. W. 
Griswold, “has proved the most successful American 
drama yet written.” Died in 1858. 

See Griswotp’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Conrad, (TrmorHy ABBorr,) an American concho- 
logist and paleontologist, born in New Jersey about 
1804. He published, besides other works, ‘“ Fossil 
Shells of the Tertiary Formations of North America,” 
(1832,) and “ Paleontology of the State of New York,” 
(1838-40.) He was one of the naturalists employed by 
the State of New York about 1838. He is a member 
of the Imperial Society of Natural History of Moscow, 
and of other learned societies. 

Conradi, kon-r4/dee,(JOHANN WILHELM HEINRICH,) 
a German physician, born at Marburg in 1780, became 
in 1837 professor of medicine at Gottingen. He wrote 
a “ Manual of General Therapeutics,” (1833,) and other 
medical works. 

Conrart, kdn’rar’, (VALENTIN,) born in Paris in 1603, 
was one of the founders of the French Academy, which 
first met in his house, and which was chartered in 1635. 
He was then chosen its perpetual secretary. He was a 
councillor and secretary to the king. Died in 1675. 

Conring, kon’ring, (ELISA SopHta,) a German poet- 
ess, was a daughter of Hermann Conring, noticed below, 
and wife of the Baron von Reichenbach. She trans- 
lated into German verse the ‘“ Wisdom of Solomon,” 
and wrote other poetry. Died in 1718. 

Her sister, MARTA SOPHIA, was also a poetess. 

Conring, kon’ring, [Lat. ConRIN/ctus,] (HERMANN,) 
a very learned writer on history, law, medicine, etc., was 
born at Norden, in fast Friesland, in 1606, He was 
chosen professor of natural philosophy at Helmstedt 
in 1632. In 1650 he received the title of Physician to 
Christina of Sweden. He was soon after appointed 
professor of law at Helmstedt, and by his lectures and 
writings acquired such renown that he was consulted by, 
several kings on important questions. He published, in 
Latin, many excellent works, among which are a ** Com- 
mentary on the Origin of German Law,” (1643,) “On the 
Causes of the Physical Constitution (corporis habith ) 
of the Ancient and Modern Germans,” (1645,) and “On 
the Limits of the German Empire.” Died in 1681. 

See A. Froertnec, “Leichenpredigt auf H. Conringium nebst 
seinem Lebenslauf,” 1682; ERscH und GruBer, ‘‘ Allgemeine En- 
cyklopaedie ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Conringius. See CONRING. 

Con/ry, written also Conroy, [ Lat. Con’rtus,] (FLo- 
RENCE,) an Irish theologian, born at Galway in 1560. 
He became Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, and 
published a “Compendium of the Doctrines of Saint 
Augustine,” (1634.) Died at Madrid in 1629. 


Consalvi, kon-s4l/vee, (ERCOLE,) CARDINAL, an emi-: 


nent Italian statesman, born in Romein 1757. Atan early 
age he obtained the office of auditor de Rota, a member 
ofthe highest civil court. In 1800 he was appointed 
secretary of state, or first minister, of Pius VIL., and in 
1801 negotiated the Concordat with Bonaparte in Paris. 
In compliance with the wish of the French emperor, he 
was dismissed from office in 1806, and exiled from Rome 
about 1810. From 1814, when he was reinstated in the 
office of secretary, to 1823, the Papal States experienced 
the benefits of his liberal and humane policy. Capital 
punishment for heresy, and the torture, were abolished, 
and new codes of law were enacted. Died in 1824. 


See BaRTHOLDI, “‘Ziige aus dem Leben des Cardinal Consalvi,” 
1825; “‘Cenni biografici sul Cardinale Consalvi,”’ Venice, 1824. 


Consbruch, kons’bRook, (GEORG WILHELM Curis- 
TOPH,) a German medical writer, born in Westphalia in 
1764. 

Conscience, kbn’se’énss’, (HENRI or HENDRIiK,) a 
popular Flemish novelist, born at Antwerp in-1812. He 
entered the army in 1830, but retired from that service 
a few years later, after composing some popular songs. 
In 1837 he produced, in Flemish, a successful romance, 
“The Year of Miracles, 1566,” (‘In het Vonderjaer,’’) 
and another entitled ‘ Phantasia.” His reputation was 
confirmed by “The Lion of Flanders,” (1838.) He was 
appointed a professor in the University of Ghent in 1845. 
Among his numerous works are a “ History of Belgium,” 
(1845,) “Pages from the Book of Nature,” (1846,) and 
“The Poor Gentleman,” (1851.) 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Consentius, kon-sen’she-us, a Greek grammarian, 
lived at Constantinople in the fifth century. 

Consetti, kon-set’tee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Mddena in 1686; died in 1766. 

Considérant, kén‘se’da’r6n’, (Vicror,) a French 
socialist, born at Salins in 1805. He became a disciple 
of Fourier about 1831, and on the death of the latter, in 
1837, was recognized as the chief apostle of Fourierism. 
In 1845 he began to issue in Paris the ‘‘ Démocratie Pa- 
cifique,” a daily political journal. After the revolution 
of 1848 he was elected to the Assembly, in which he 
acted with the party called the ‘ Mountain.” About 1854 
he founded a colony in Texas. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Destinée sociale,” (3 vols., 1834-44.) 

See BLanaut, “Histoire de l’Economie politique.” 

Con/’sta-ble, (kiin’sta-b’l,) (ARCHIBALD,) an eminent 
Scottish publisher, born at Kellie in 1776. He opened 
a shop in Edinburgh in 1795, and in 1802 began to pub- 
lish the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” which he managed twenty- 
four years. He published Scott’s first original work in 
1805, and gave that author one thousand pounds for 
“Marmion” in 1807. Constable & Company also pub- 
lished Scott’s prose works, (1813-26.) In consequence 
partly of his generosity and want of prudence, he failed 
in 1825 for about £250,000, in which failure Sir Walter 
Scott was largely involved. Died in 1826. 

See CHamseErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Con/sta-ble, (HENRY,) an English poet, who gradu- 
ated at Cambridge about 1580. He published a volume 
of sonnets, which were commended by Ben Jonson and 
others. 

See Warton, ‘‘ History of English Poetry.” 

Constable, (JOHN,) an eminent English landscape- 
painter, born at Kast Bergholt, Suffolk, in 1776, was the 
son of a miller. His early love of art was encouraged 
by Sir George Beaumont. In 1799 he became a student 
in the Royal Academy. He exhibited in 1819 a Jarge 
picture of a ‘Scene on the River Stour,” usually called 
“The White Horse,” which is among his best works. 
The public and the artists were slow to appreciate his 
simplicity of style, fidelity to nature, and contempt of 
conventionalities. He was elected a Royal Academician 
in 1829. Among his master-pieces are “The Corn- 
Field,” (1826,) and “The Valley Farm,” (1835.) Died 
in 1837. ‘‘ His early associations,” says Ruskin, “induced 
in him a morbid preference of subjects of a low order. 
His works are eminently wanting in both rest and refine- 
ment. Yet, with all these deductions, they are to be 
deeply respected as thoroughly original, honest, free 
from affectation, and manly in manner.” (‘‘ Modern 
Painters.”’) 

See C. R. Lesuie, ‘‘ Life of John Constable.” 

Constance. See CONSTANTIUS. 

Con/stance, Empress of Germany, was a daughter 
of Roger, King of the Two Sicilies, and was born in 
1155. She was married in 1185 to the emperor Henry 
VI., and became the mother of Frederick II. In 1194 
she inherited the throne of her father. Died in 1198. 

See Murarort, ‘‘ Annali d’Italia.” 

Constance, Queen of Sicily, was the daughter of 
King Manfred. She became the wife of Pedro of Aragon 
in 1261. She reigned in the island of Sicily from 1283 
until her death, in 1208. 

See S1smonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 
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Con’stance, (FAULCON, FAULKON, or PHauLKon,) | Constant de Rebecque, (DAvID,) great-grandfather 


an ambitious Greék adventurer, whose proper name was 
Con/stan-tin, was born in Cephalonia about 1648. After 
having been a trader in the East Indies, he went to Siam, 
where about 1680 he became prime minister. He made 
an alliance with Louis XIV. of France, who sent a body 
of troops to Siam. Having attempted to establish there 
the Roman Catholic religion and the French domination, 
he was killed by some natives, who conspired against 
him, about 1688. 

See P. p’Orr#ans, “Vie de M. Constance ;” *Biographie Uni- 
verselle ;”’ ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Constance Chlore. See Constantius I. 

Constancio, kon-stan/se-o, (FRANCISCO SOLANO,) a 
Portuguese physician and writer on science, born at Lis- 
bon in 1777. From 1820 to 1829 he was minister from 
Portugal to the United States. Died in Paris in 1846. 

Con/stans [Fr. Consrant, kdn’st6n’] TL, (FLAVIUS 
Juuius,) the third son of the emperor Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, was born about 3204.p. At the death 
of his father, in 337, he inherited the sovereignty of Italy, 
Africa, and Western Ilyricum. His brother Constan- 
tine, having invaded his dominions, was defeated and 
killed in battle in 340, when the victor became master 
of the whole Western Empire. He was indolent, weak, 
and depraved. He favoured Athanasius, who had been 
proscribed by the Arians. Magnentius having revolted 
in Gaul, Constans fled towards Spain, but was overtaken 
near the Pyrenees, and killed, in 350 A.D, 

See Gipson, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;” Lr 
Beau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Constans II,, (FLAvius HERAcLtIus,) born at Con- 
stantinople in 630 A.D., was the son of Constantine IIL., 
Emperor of the East, whom he succeeded in 641.. He 
waged unsuccessful war against the Saracens, who con- 
quered Egypt and Rhodes from him. He favoured the 
Monothelites, and issued an edict which prohibited the 
discussion of religious questions. In 655 he was signally 
defeated by the Arabs at sea. His cruelty, avarice, etc. 
rendered him generally detested. He was assassinated 
at Syracuse in 668, and was succeeded by his son, Con- 
stantine IV., (Pogonatus.) 

See Gipson, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’’ ABooL- 
FEDA, “‘ Annales ;”’ Le Beau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire.” 

Constant. See CoNsrans. 

Constant de Rebecque, kdn’stén’ deh reh-bék’, 
(BENJAMIN,) commonly called simply BENJAMIN CoN- 
STAN’, a French publicist, orator, and politician, was 
born of French Protestant parents at Lausanne in 1767. 
He was a fellow-student of Erskine and Mackintosh at 
Edinburgh. In 1795 he entered Paris as a protégé of 
Madame de Staél, (of whom he was a life-long admirer,) 
and in 1799 became a member of the Tribunate. His 
opposition to the First Consul resulted in his removal 
and banishment in 1801. He visited several courts of 
Europe during the ensuing years. In 1813 he composed 
his celebrated pamphlet ‘On the Spirit of Conquest and 
Usurpation,” which procured him the favour of the allied 
powers. As an editor of the “Journal des Débats,” he 
denounced Napoleon in 1815, but was persuaded to 
accept a place in his council during the Hundred Days. 
After the second restoration he became a popular chief 
of the opposition, and in 1819 was chosen a deputy for 
La Sarthe. He was one of the most powerful and witty 
debaters of that period, and was for some time the leader 
and moderator of the Liberal party. Just after the revo- 
lution of 1830, in which he was not an actor, he was 
appointed president of the council of state. He died in 
Paris in December, 1830, leaving, besides many political 
works, a treatise “On Religion, considered in its Source, 
its Forms, and its Developments,” (5 vols., 1823-31.) He 
had great facility in composition. His letters are models 
of grace and finesse, but seem very deficient in heart. 
He has been called a second Voltaire, and was reputed 
the most brilliant converser among the men of his age. 
Though a professor of the Protestant religion, he appears 
to have been profoundly skeptical. 


See Lamarting, “History of the Restoration ;” Louris BLAnc, 
** Histoire de dix Ans;’? SAINTE-BEUVE, articles in the ‘‘ Revue des 

ux ondes”’ for 1 and 1545; E RMENIN, e Livre des 
Deux Mondes” for 1844 and 1845; De Cormentn, “Le L d 
Orateurs ;” J. PHaraon, “ Notice sur B. Constant,” 1830; Louis DE 
Lomeénig, ‘‘ B. Constant,” 1841; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


of Benjamin Constant, was born in 1638. He was a 
Protestant minister, and lived in Geneva and Lausanne. 
He wrote an “ Epitome of Politics,” and edited some of 
the works of Cicero, Florus, and Erasmus. Died in 1733. 

Constant-Prévost. See PREvos?T. 

Constantia, kon-stan’she-a, (FLAVIA VALERIA,) a 
half-sister of Constantine the Great, born about 300 A.D., 
was married in 313 to the emperor Licinius. The mu- 
tual attachment between her and Constantine appears 
to have continued even after Licinius was killed by his 
order. She used her influence in favour of the Arian 
creed. Died about 330. ; 

Constantin. See CONSTANTINE. 

Constantin, kdén’stén’tan’, (ABRAHAM,) a_ skilful 
Swiss painter on porcelain, born at Geneva in 1785, 
worked in, Paris. He copied some pictures of Raphael 
on porcelain. 

Constantin, kdn’st6Nn’tan’, (ROBERT,) a French scho- 
lar and eminent linguist, born at Caen. He graduated 
as a physician in 1564, and practised at Montauban. For 
the sake of religious freedom he retired to Germany, 
where he died in 1605. He had compiled a ‘‘ Lexicon 
Greco-Latinum,” (1562,) which was highly esteemed. 

See NicEron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Con/stan-tine, [Lat. Constanri/Nus ; Gr. Kwvorav- 
twoc ; Fr. CONSTANTIN, kdn‘st6n‘tan’; Ger. CONSTAN- 
TIN, kon-stan-teen’; It. CONSTANTINO, kon-stan-tee’no ; 
Dutch, Konsranryn, kon-stan-tin’,] (FLAVIUS VALE- 
RIUS AURELIUS,) surnamed THE GREAT’, the first Chris- 
tian emperor of Rome, born in 272 A.D., was the son of 
the emperor Constantius Chlorus and his wife Helena. 
Before his accession, his talents, courage, and martial ser- 
vices had rendered him a favourite of the army, and an 
object of jealousy to Galerius, one of the two emperors 
then reigning. He was at York when his father died 
there, in July, 306, and was proclaimed emperor by the 
legions under his command. Galerius accorded to him 
only the title of Caesar, and conferred the rank of Au- 
gustus on his own son, Severus. At) Rome, Maxentius 
and his’ father Maximian, in the absence of Galerius, 
raised a successful revolt, (307,) after which six emperors 
and Czsars at one time ruled the provinces of Rome. 
About 307 Constantine married Fausta, daughter of 
Maximian; but a war soon ensued between these em- 
perors, and Maximian, having been defeated, was put to 
death in 309. Galerius died in 311, after which Licinius 
and Maximin remained masters of the provinces east of 
Italy. In 312, Constantine, who reigned in Gaul, marched 
against Maxentius, who was defeated and killed near 
Rome in that year. About this time, according to tra- 
dition, he was converted to Christianity by a miraculous 
vision, in which he saw in the heavens the sign of a cross, 
with this inscription, “Thou shalt conquer by this sign,” 
(“In hoe signo vinces.”) 

Having obtained undisputed supremacy over the West, 
including Italy and Africa, he began to favour more 
openly the Christians, and displayed wisdom in the 
promotion of order and prosperity among his subjects. 
In 314 he fought in Thrace an indecisive battle against 
Licinius, his only remaining rival, and then made a 
peace, which lasted nine years. During this period he 
was employed in political reforms, and adopted a more 
humane code of laws, by which Christianity was recog- 
nized as the religion of the state, but the pagan worship 
was still tolerated. 

In 323 he gained a complete victory over Licinius 
near Adrianople, and another opposite Byzantium, after 
which he was the sole emperor. He assembled at Niczea 
in 325 the first general council, in which Arianism was 
condemned and a famous Catholic creed was adopted. 
In the next year he was guilty of an act which has left 
a deep stain on his memory, the execution of his eldest 
son, Crispus, falsely accused of a crime by Fausta, who 
was his step-mother, About 328 he transferred his court 
to Byzantium, which he enlarged, and the name of which 
he changed to Constantinople,—‘“ City of Constantine.” 
The duration of the Eastern Empire so many centuries 
after the fall of the Western seems to approve the wisdom 
of his policy in this affair. A few years before his death 
he favoured the. Arians, and recalled some banished 
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bishops of that party. He died at Nicomedia in 337 A.D., Constantine (or Constantinus) 


having divided the empire between his three sons, Con- 
stantine, Constantius, and Constans. His character is 
variously estimated ; but it is admitted that he had many 
of the qualities of a great statesman and general. He 
was far from being a saint, and in the opinion of Niebuhr 
was not even a Christian, though he permitted himself 
to be baptized just before his death. 

See Gipson, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”” Euse- 
ius, ‘‘ Vita Constantini;? Vocr, ‘‘ Historia Constantini Magni,”’ 
1720; TILLEMONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;” JOSEPH FLETCHER, 
“ife of Constantine the Great,” 1852; J. C. F. Manso, ‘Leben 
Constantin’s des Grossen,” 1817; JAKOB BurcKHarpT, “‘ Die Zeit 
Constantin’s des Grossen,’’ 1853. 

Constantine (or Constantinus) IT, (FLAvius 
Cxiaupius,) a Roman emperor, the eldest surviving son 
of the preceding, was born at Arelatum (now Arles) 
in 312 A.D. In 335 he was intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, and at the death of 
his father, in 337, inherited the sovereignty of the same 
provinces, with a part of Africa, Having invaded the 
dominions of his brother Constans, he was defeated and 
killed in battle near Aquileia in 340. He left no issue. 

See Eusesius, “ Vita Constantini;” Gippon, “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” 

Constantine (or Constantinus) III, (FLAvius 
HERACLIUS,) called No’vus, Emperor of the East, born 
in 612 A.D., was the son of the emperor Heraclius and 
Eudoxia. At the death of his father, in 641, he became a 
partner in the empire with his half-brother Heracleonas. 
After a reign of three months, he died, or was poisoned 
by Martina, his step-mother. He left a son, Constans II. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and:Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Constantine (or Constantinus) IV., surnamed 
Pocona/rus, a Roman emperor of the East, succeeded 
his father, Constans II., in 668 A.D. A powerful Arabian 
fleet in 672 blockaded Constantinople, his capital, which 
was defended by the Greek fire newly invented. After 
fighting several years, the Arabs purchased peace by the 
payment of an annual tribute. In 680 he assembled a 
council at Constantinople, by which the Monothelites 
were condemned. He died in 685, and left the throne to 
his son, Justinian IT, 

See Le Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Constantine (or Constantinus) V., surnamed Co- 
PRON/YMUS, [6 Koxpévupoc,| Emperor of the East, born 
in 719 A.D., was the son of Leo III., (Isaurus,) whom he 
succeeded in 741. In 743 he defeated Artavasdes, who 
had rebelled and had made himself master of the capital. 
He was a zealous iconoclast and a persecutor of the 
orthodox. In 754 he assembled a council which con- 
demned the worship of images. He appears to have 
been unprincipled and superstitious. He died in 775, 
and was succeeded by his son, Leo IV. 

See CEeprenus, ‘‘Compendium;” Gipson, “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” 

Constantine (or Constantinus) VI, (FLAVIus,) 
born in 771 A.D., was the son of Leo IV. At the 
death of his father, in 780, he became emperor at Con- 
stantinople, under the regency of his mother, the am- 
bitious Irene. (See IRENE.) A council held at Nicaea in 
787 restored the worship of images. After the end of 
his minority, Irene, who still wished to rule, was kept 
in confinement... In 797 she conspired against him with 
success, and injuries were inflicted on him which caused 
his death: Irene then became his successor. 

See Le Beau, “‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.” 


Constantine (or Constantinus) VII, Emperor of 


the East, surnamed PORPHYROGEN’ITUS, [Gr. 6 Hlopgupo- | 


yéventoc, ze. “ Born in Purple,”] the son of the emperor 
Leo VI., was born in 905 A.D. His father died in 911, 
soon after which Romanus Lecapenus usurped the gov- 
ernment and ruled as emperor until 944. The popular 
favour then restored Constantine, who in his long se- 
cJusion from public life had cultivated learning and 
science with success. He gained the affection of his sub- 
jects by his humanity and love of justice, and composed 
several valuable works, among which is a ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Government of the Empire.” He was poisoned 
in 959 by his son and successor, Romanus II. 


See Leicutus, ‘De Vita et Rebus gestis Constantini Porphyro- 
geniti,”? 1746; Fasrictus, “ Bibliotheca Greeca.” 


VIII. was the son 
of Romanus Lecapenus the usurper. He and his brother 
Stephen reigned a few months between the deposition 
of Romanus Lecapenus and the restoration of Constan- 
tine VIL, 944 A.D.’ Died about 946. 

Constantine (or Constantinus) IX, Emperor of 
the East, born in 961 A.D., was the second son of Ro- 
manus II. In 976 his brother Basil II. and he were 
proclaimed emperors. He took no part in the affairs of 
state until the death of Basil, in 1025. His reign was 
disgraced by cruelty and other vices. He died in 1028, 
without male heir, and was succeeded by Romanus 
Argyrus. 

Constantine (or Constantinus) X., surnamed Mo- 
NOM’ACHUS, [6 Movouayoc,] became Emperor of the East 
in 1042 by marriage with Zoe, the daughter of Constan- 
tine IX. His surname was given on account of his 
courage in war. A memorable event of his reign was 
the schism between the Greek and Roman Churches, 
which began in 1054 and has continued to the present 
time. Died, without issue, in 1054. 

Constantine (or Constantinus) XI, surnamed 
Du’cas, [Gr. 6 Aotxac,] Emperor of the East, was chosen 
as his successor by Isaac Comnenus, who abdicated in 
1059 A.D. He had obtained a high reputation as a gen- 
eral, but proved rather incompetent as a ruler. He died 
in 1067, leaving three minor sons, Michael, Androni‘cus, 
and Constantine; but Romanus Diogenes was his suc- 
cessor. The youngest of the three sons was styled 
Constantine XII, about 1071; but his reign was only 
nominal. 

Constantine (or Constantinus) XIII, surnamed 
PALZOLOGUS, (pa-le-ol/o-gus,) the last Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, was the fourth son of Manuel II., and was 
born in 1394... He succeeded his brother, John VIL., in 
1448. By the encroachments of the Turks the empire 
had been reduced within a very small compass. In 1453 
Mahomet II. besieged the capital with 250,000 men, 
and, after an obstinate contest of several weeks, took it 
by storm. Constantine was killed in the fight just as 
the Turks entered the walls. 

See Gipson, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’’ Von 
Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 

Constantine, (or Constantinus,) surnamed THE 
AFRICAN, was a native of Carthage, and was one of the 
most learned men of his time. He studied at Babylon, 
visited India, and afterwards lived at Salerno. He pub- 
lished works on medicine and other sciences, and trans- 
lated into Latin some of the best Greek and Arabic books. 
Died in 1087. 


See Morénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Constantine, (or Constantinus,) Popr, a native of 
Syria, succeeded Sisinnius in 708 A.D. He is said to 
have approved the worship of images, in opposition to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. He died in 714, and 
was succeeded by Gregory IL. 

Con/’stan-tine, (NIKOLAEVITCH,) Grand Duke of 
Russia, the second son of the emperor Nicholas, was 
born September 21, 1827. During his childhood he re- 
ceived the title of Grand Admiral of the Fleet. Under 
the instructions of Admiral Liitke, he acquired great 
proficiency in naval science. His talents and disposition 
rendered him a favourite, especially with the old Russian 
party. He married the Princess Alexandra of Saxe- 
Altenburg in 1848. He was a strenuous supporter of 
the late war against France and England, and commanded 
the fleet in the Baltic in 1854-55. By his cautious de- 
fensive operations he prevented the British from gaining 
any decisive victories over his fleet. He was appointed 
Viceroy of Poland in the spring of 1862. 

Constantine, (PAVLovircH,) GRAND DUvKE, the 
second son of the emperor Paul of Russia, was born at 
Saint Petersburg in 1779. In 1796 he married Juliana, 
Princess of Saxe-Coburg, an aunt of Queen Victoria. 
His martial conduct was applauded at Austerlitz, (1805,) 
where he commanded a corps. In several ensuing cam- 
paigns he maintained his reputation for courage. He 
was appointed generalissimo of Poland in 1814. In 1820, 
having obtained a divorce from his first wife, he married a 
Polish lady named Grudzinska, by which he appears to 
have injured his prospects or forfeited his claim as heir- 
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presumptive to the throne. At the death of Alexander 
Without issue in 1825, Constantine renounced his right in 
favour of his younger brother Nicholas, who had offered 
to acknowledge him as Czar. He became Viceroy of 
Poland, where his tyranny provoked a revolt in 1830. 
In the war which ensued he acted an inferior part, and 
died of cholera in 1831. 

See Harro HarrinG, “Der Grossfiirst Constantin wie er war,” 
1832. 

Constantine Manasses. See MANASSES. 

Constantino, the Italian of CoNnsraNTINE, which 
see. 

Constantino, kon-stan-tee’no, (MANOEL,) a Portu- 
guese historian, born at Funchal, in Madeira, became 
professor of theology in Rome, and wrote a “ History 
of the Kings of Portugal,” (1601.) Died in 1614. 

Constantinus, the Latin of CONSTAN'INE, which see. 

Con-stan-ti/nus, a Greek or Roman jurist, was one 
of those whom Justinian selected, in 528 A.D., to frame 
the first Code. 

Constantinus, (JULIUS CELSUS,) the author of a well- 
written commentary on the “ Life of Czesar,” which first 
appeared as an appendage to “Czesar’s Commentaries” 
in 1473. Walckenaer has endeavoured to prove that he 
wrote in the tenth century and lived in Constantinople. 

Con-stan’ti-us (kon-stan/she-us) 1, commonly called 
Constantius hlo’rus, [Fr. CoNnsranck CHLORE, 
kdn‘sténs/ klor,] (FLAVIUS VALERIUS,) a Roman em- 
peror, born about 250 A.D., was the son of Eutropius, 
and father of Constantine the Great. In 292, Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, in order to divide the labours of the 
administration, chose Galerius and Constantius, each of 
whom received the title of Czsar. Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain were allotted to the latter, who was required to 
repudiate Helena and marry Theodora, the daughter 
of Maximian. He became emperor in 305, on the ab- 
dication of Diocletian, and died at York in 306, leaving 
the reputation of a just and humane ruler. His son 
Constantine was his successor. 

See Eurropius; AuReEtius Victor, “ Cesares.”” 

Constantius [Fr. CONSTANCE, kdn’st6Ns’] IL, (FLa- 
vius JULIuS,) the third son of Constantine I., Emperor 
of Rome, was born at Sirmium in 317 A.D. By his father’s 
will he inherited the Asiatic provinces and Egypt in 337. 
It is said that he ordered or permitted the massacre of 
his father’s nephews, brother, etc. at the time of his ac- 
cession. During nearly all his reign he was at war with 
the Persians, by whom he was often defeated. In 350 
the revolt of Magnentius resulted in the death of Con- 
stans, Emperor of the West. Constantius turned his 
arms against Magnentius, whom he defeated at Mursa, on 
the Drave, in 351, and in Gaul in 353, after which he was 
master of the whole empire. In 355 he appointed his 
cousin Julian, Caesar and commander in Gaul, and in 
357 visited Rome for the first time. He favoured the 
Arians, and banished the orthodox bishops. Julian 
having been proclaimed emperor by his army in Gaul, 
Constantius was marching to attack him, when he died 
near Tarsus in 361, and was succeeded by Julian. His 
reputation is not high either for talents or for virtue. 

See Eusrsius, ‘‘ Vita Constantii;’? T1LtLeEmMonT, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Empereurs ;” Gipgon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 

Constantius IIL, Emperor of the West, a native of 
Illyria. His merit had raised him to the rank of gen- 
eral in 411 A.D. He married Placidia, sister of Hono- 
rius, who in 421 gave him the title of Augustus and 
received him as a partner in the empire. He died in 
421, leaving a son, who became Valentinian III. 

See TitLtEmontT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs;’? LE Beau, “ His- 
toire du Bas-Empire.” 

Constanzo, (ANGELO.) See COSTANZO, DI. 

Contades, de, deh kn’t&d/, (Louis GEORGE ERASME,) 
MARQUIS, born in 1704, became a marshal in 1758, and 
commanded in Germany, where he took several fortified 
towns, but was defeated at Minden in 1759, and was soon 
recalled. Died in 1795. 

See De Courcectes, “‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Contamine, deh, deh kdn’t8’mén’, (THEODORE,) VI- 
COMTE, a French general, born at Givet (Ardennes) in 
1773. He took part in the battle of Trafalgar, (1805.) 
Died in 1845. 
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Contant, kdn’téN’, (PAUL,) a French botanist and 
poet, born about 1570, established a botanic garden a 
Poitiers. He described the plants and animals which 
he had collected, in a poem called “ Jardin et Cabinet 
poétique,” (1609.) Died in 1632. 

Contant GIvry, kdén’tén’ dév’re’, (PIERRE,) an emi- 
nent French architect, born at Ivry-sur Seine in 1698, 
studied design under Watteau. He designed the church 
of Condé in Flanders, that of Saint-Waast at Arras, and 
the greater part of the Palais Royal of Paris. His plans 
for the church of the Madeleine were adopted; but he 
died before it was finished, in 1777. 

Contant d’Orville, kdn’tén’ dor’vél’, (ANDRE GuIt- 
LAUME,) a French “téévateur, born in Paris about 1730. 
He published an “ Account of the Different Nations,” etc., 
(6 vols., 1772,) and other works. Died about 1800. 

Contarini, kon-t4-ree’nee, a noble family of Venice, 
which has produced many doges, senators, etc. Do- 
MENICO was doge from 1043 to 1071. GIACOMO was doge 
from 1275 to 1280. ANDREA CON'TARINI was chosen to 
that office in 1367. About 1380 the Genoese, having 
taken Chiozza, threatened the existence of the Venetian 
state, which Contarini saved in that year by a decisive 
victory. He died in 1382, aged about eighty. DOMENICO 
II. became doge in 1659, when the republic was at war 
with the Turks for the possession of Candia. The cele- 
brated siege of Candia ended in the capitulation of the 
Venetians in 1667, after the Turks had lost 100,000 men. 
Died in 1674. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise ;” Stsmonp1, “‘ Histoire des Ré- 
publiques Italiennes.”’ : 

Contarini, (AMBROGIO,) a Venetian senator and tra- 
veller, was sent in 1473 as ambassador to the King of 
Persia. Passing through Poland, Russia, etc., he found 
the king at Ispahan and madeatreaty with him. Having 
returned to Venice in 1477, he published a curious jour- 
nal of his mission. 

Contarini, (GASPARO,) CARDINAL, born of a noble 
family at Venice in 1483. He was employed as nego- 
tiator in important missions, and was made a cardinal 
in 1535. He wrote treatises on the “Immortality of the 
Soul,” and other works. Died in 1542. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise;’? L. BECCATELLI, ‘‘ Vita de 
Cardinale G. Contarini,”’ 1746. 

Contarini, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter of history 
and portraits, born at Venice in 1549, was an imitator 
of Titian. He excelled in the adornment of arches 
and ceilings. He worked in Germany for the emperor 
Rodolph Il. Died in 1605. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Contarini, (VINCENZo,) born at Venice in 1577, be- 
came professor of eloquence at Padua at the age of 
twenty-six. He published a volume of ‘ Various Read- 
ings of Classic Authors,” and a few other works. Died 
in 1617. 

Contat, kdn’t#’, (LoUISE,) a popular French actress, 
born in Paris in 1760; died in 1813. 

Conte. See LECONTE. 

Conté, kdn’ta’, (NICOLAS JACQUES,) a French painter, 
chemist, and mechanician, born in Normandy in 1755. 
In 1798 he followed the French army to Egypt, where 
he rendered great services, as artist and savant, in the 
invention or fabrication of arms, tools, machines, etc. 
Having returned to France, he was selected to direct 
the execution of the great work on Egypt published by 
the Egyptian Commission. He invented a machine 
by which he engraved with surprising facility. Died 
in 1803. 

See E. F. Jomarn, “‘ Vie, Travaux et Services de N. J. Conté,” 
1852; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Conte, del, dél kon’ta, (JAcor1No,) a skilful portrait- 
painter, born at Florence in 1502, worked in Rome, where 
he painted several popes and princes. Died in 1508. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Contessa, kon-tes’sé, (KARL WILHELM SALICE,) a 
German novelist, born at Hirschberg in 1777, wrote, 
besides other novels, “The Talisman,” (1810.) Died 
in 1825. 

His brother CHRISTIAN, born in 1767, was the author 
of several tales and dramas in verse. He died in Berlin 
in 1825. 
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Conti, kon’tee, (ANTONIO SCHINELLA,) ABBE, an 
Italian poet and philosopher, born at Padua in 1677, 
removed to Venice in 1699, and became a priest. In 1715 
he was admitted, through the influence of Newton, into 
the Royal Society of London. He studied sciences and 
philosophy in Paris for several years. He was one of the 
Italian authors who contributed most to impress a phi- 
losophic character on the literature of his country. In 
1739 he published the first volume of his works, which 
were designed to form a grand treatise on the Beautiful, 
conformed to the doctrine of Plato. It comprised a 
philosophic poem, entitled ‘‘The Sphere of Venus,” (“ I] 
Globo di Venere.”) Died at Padua in 1749. 

See Mazzucuetut, “ Biografia degli Uomini illustri;”” “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Conti, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) sometimes called, in 
Latin, Quinria/NUS Sro’A, an Italian author, born at 
Quinzano, near Brescia, in 1486. He wrote many and 
various works, Died in 1557. 

See Cossanpo, ‘‘ Vite Quintiani Stoz,’’ 1694; Nict#ron, ‘fMé- 
moires.”’ 

Conti, (M. ANTONIO.) See MAJORAGIO. 

Conti, [Lat. De Comrr’1Bus,] (NiccoLo,) an Italian 
traveller, born in Venice, travelled twenty-five years, 
between 1419 and 1444, in India, China, and the Asiatic 
islands. The narrative of his travels in Ramusio’s col- 
lection is commended. 

Conti, (NoEx,) [Lat. Nara/Lts Co’MEs,] a learned 
Italian writer, born at Milan, lived in Venice. He was 
the author of Latin odes and epigrams, a ‘‘ Treatise on 
Mythology,” and a general history of his own time. 
Died about 1582. 

Conti, de, deh kdn’te’, (ARMAND de Bourbon—deh 
boor’bdn’,) PRINCE, a brother of the great Condé, was 
born in Paris in 1629. In the frivolous civil war of the 
Fronde he commanded an army in opposition to Conde. 
He married a niece of Cardinal Mazarin. In 1654 he 
commanded in Guienne, and took two towns from the 
Spaniards, He wrote a tract against stage-plays. “He 
ought rather,’ says Voltaire, “to have written against 
civil wars.” Died in 1666. 

See CARDINAL DE Retz, ‘‘Mémoires;” LA RocHEFOUCAULD, 
“Mémoires.” 

Conti, de, (FRANGoIs LouIS DE BOURBON,) PRINCE, 
a French general, son of the preceding, was born in Paris 
in 1664. He became so renowned for his courage and his 
admirable personal and mental endowments that he was 
elected King of Poland in 1697; but Augustus of Saxony, 
chosen by another party, obtained possession. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Steenkerke in 1698. In consequence 
of the jealousy or prejudice of the king, he did not obtain 
command of an army until 1709. He died in the same 
year, as he was about to open the campaign in Flanders. 
Saint-Simon, who is sparing of praise, represents him 
as “the delight of the world and the court, the idol of 
the soldiers, and the hero of the officers.” 

See Vortrarre, “‘Siécle de Louis XIV ;’? Sarnt-Simon, “ Mé- 
moires ;”’ ‘‘ Journal de Dangeau.”’ 

Conti, de, (LouIsE MARGUERITE de Lorraine—deh 
lo’ran’,) PRINCESS, a French lady, distinguished for her 
wit and talents, born in 1577. She was a daughter of 
Henry, Duke of Guise, and became the wife of a Prince 
of Conti, after whose death (1614) she was married se- 
cretly to Marshal Bassompierre. She wrote a ‘ History 
of the Amours of Henry IV.” Died in 1631. 

See BAssomPIERRE, ‘‘ Journal ;” TALLEMANT pres Réaux, “ His- 
toriettes de la Princesse de Conti.’” 

Conti, de’, da kon’tee, (Grusro,) an Italian poet and 
orator, surnamed DA VAL Monvrrong, (da val mon-to/na,) 
from the place of his birth, near Rome, is considered one 
of the most faithful imitators of Petrarch. Died in 1449. 
A volume of his poems, entitled “The Beautiful Hand,” 
(“La bella Mano,”) in honour of the beautiful hand of the 
lady whose praises the poet sang, was published in 1472. 

See GINGUENE, ‘* Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Contile, kon-tee’la, (Luca,) an Italian writer, born 
at Cetone, near Sienna, in 1506. He published a volume 
of poems, (‘‘ Rime,” 1560,) several comedies in prose, 
and other works. Died in 1574. 

Contreras, de, dd kon-tra’ras, (H1RONIMO,) a Span- 
ish poet and novelist, born in Andalusia, lived about 
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1600. He was appointed historiographer by Philip [1. 
Among his works 1s “‘Selva de Aventuras.” 

See LoNGFELLOw’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 

Contri, kon’tree, (ANTONIO,) an‘Italian painter of 
landscapes and flowers, born at Ferrara about 1680, 
settled at Cremona. He is the reputed inventor of the 
art of transferring frescos to canvas. Died in 1732. 

Contucci, kon-toot’chee, (ANDREA,) called also San- 
sovino, (s4n-so-vee’no,) an eminent Italian sculptor and 
architect, born at Sansovino, in Tuscany, in 1460. He 
worked at Florence and Rome, and became one of the 
first sculptors of his age. His figures of the Virgin and 
Child, in Rome, were much admired. He built a palace 
for the King of Portugal, and other edifices. Died in 1529. 

See Vasant, “ Lives of the Painters, Sculptors,” etc. 

Con/way, (HENRY SEYMoUR,) FIELD-MARSHAL, an 
English general and statesman, second son of the first 
Lord Conway, was born in 1720. He was aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden in 1746. As 
lieutenant-general, he commanded in Germany in 1761. 
From 1765 to 1768 he was secretary of state in the Whig 
cabinet. In 1782 he became commander-in-chief of the 
army, and made in Parliament a motion to terminate 
hostilities against the United States, in allusion to which 
Burke remarked, “ All England, all America, joined in his 
applause.” ‘He was,” says Macaulay, “versed in the 
learning of his profession, and personally courageous, 
but wanted vigour and capacity.” Died in 1795. Mrs. 
Damer the artist was his only child. His state papers 
have been published. 

Con’/way, (THOMAS,) a native of Ireland, removed in 
1777 to America, and served a short time in the repub- 
lican army. _ He was a partisan of General Gates, and a 
secret enemy of Washington. 

Conybeare, kin’e-bair, (JOHN,) an eminent English 
theologian, born near Exeter in 1692. He became Dean 
of Christ Church in 1732, and Bishop of Bristol in 1750. 
He published an admired *‘ Defence of Revealed Reli- 
gion,” in answer to Tindal, and a number of sermons, 
which had a high reputation. Died in 1755. 

See ‘* Biographbia Britannica.’’ 

Conybeare, (JOHN JosIas,) an English antiquary 
and clergyman, born in London in 1779. He obtained 
the professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford in 1807, and 
that of poetry in 1812. He was a canon in the cathe- 
dral of York. He published ‘Illustrations of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry,” and other learned works. Died in 1824. 

Conybeare, (Rev. WILLIAM DANIEL,) Dean of Llan- 
daff, a distinguished English geologist and divine, born 
near London in 1787. He graduated at Oxford in 1811, 
and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1819. 
He discovered the Plesiosaurus, an antediluvian mon- 
ster, and rendered important services to the science of 
geology by his writings on the coal-fields and other strata 
of Britain. He published, in conjunction with W. Phil- 
lips, “Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales.” 
In 1839 he preached the Bampton Lectures. He was 
appointed Dean of Llandaff in 1845. Died in 1857. 

Conybeare, (Rev. W. J.,) a son of the preceding, 
was. a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. In 1850- 
54 he and J. S. Howson produced the “ Life and Epistles 
of Saint Paul,” which is highly esteemed. He is said to 
have translated nearly all the Epistles in this book. He 
also published some Essays, and Sermons preached in 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, in 1844. Died in 1857. 

See “ North British Review’’ for February, 1854. 

Conz or Konz, konts, (KARL PHILIpP,) a German 
poet, born in Wiirtemberg in 1762, was professor at Tii- 
bingen. Among his works is “Conradin,” a tragedy. 
Died in 1827. 

Cooghen or Kooghen, van der, van der k6/Hen, 
(LEONARD,) a Dutch painter and engraver, born at Haar- 
lem in 1610; died in 1681. 

Cook, k66k,(CHARLES,) a British missionary in France 
who laboured with great zeal and success, and became 
president of the French Wesleyan Conference. Died 
in 1858. 

Cook, (E1iza,) a popular English poetess, born in 
Southwark, London, in 1817. At an early age she be- 
came a contributor to the “ New Monthly Magazine” and 
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other periodicals. A volume of her poems and _ songs 
published in 1840 was received with favour. In 1849 she 
began to publish “ Eliza Cook’s Journal,” which was con- 
tinued several years. Among her popular productions 
are “ The Old Arm-Chair” and “Home in the Heart.” 

Cook, (GrorGE,) a Scottish historical writer and theo- 
logian, born at Saint Andrew’s about 1780, published 
a “History of the Reformation in Scotland,” (3 vols., 
1811,) a “ History of the Church of Scotland,” (3 vols., 
1815,) and other works. Died in 1845. 

Cook, (Captain JAMES,) a celebrated English cir¢um- 
navigator, born of poor parents at Marton, Yorkshire, in 
1728. He followed the sea, in the coal-trade, for several 
years, and had attained the position of mate, when in 
1755 he entered the royal navy as avolunteer. He served 
as master of a sloop at the capture of Quebec by Wolfe 
in 1759, and displayed great skill in the formation of a 
chart of the river from Quebec to the sea. In 1764 he 
was chosen marine surveyor of Newfoundland. Four 
years later he was selected to command a vessel sent by 
government to the South Pacific to observe the transit 
of Venus and make discoveries in geography and other 
sciences. He sailed in August, 1768, stopped at Tahiti 
to observe the transit, explored the east coast of Aus- 
tralia, and, returning by the Cape of Good Hope, reached 
home in June, 1771, having performed his mission with 
ability and success. In 1772 he was again sent, in the 
Resolution and Adventure, to search fora Southern con- 
tinent. He circumnavigated the globe in high southern 
latitudes without finding the Zer7a Australis ; but he dis- 
covered a large island, which he named New Caledonia. 
The most southern point he reached was 71°, where his 
progress was arrested byice. He arrived at Portsmouth 
in July, 1775, and published a Journalof his voyage, (2 
vols., 1777,) which is a model of simplicity and precision. 
He had given proof of remarkable courage, sagacity, and 
nautical skill in this enterprise. In 1776 he was chosen 
Fellow of the Royal Society, which gave him the Copley 
Medal for his services in preserving the health of his crew. 
He sailed the same year on a third voyage, in search of 
a northern passage between the Atlantic and Pacific. In 
1778 he discovered the Sandwich Islands, explored Beh- 
ring Strait, and advanced northward as far as the 7oth 
degree. He returned to winter in the Sandwich Islands. 
One of the ship’s boats having been stolen by the natives 
of Hawaii, Captain Cook went ashore with a few of his 
men to recover it. The violent resistance of the natives 
caused him to retreat towards his boat; and, after firing 
in self-defence, he and four of his men were killed on the 
shore, February 14, 1779. 

See A. Kippis, “Life of Captain James Cook,” 1788; GEorRGE 
Youna, ‘‘ Life and Voyages of Captain J. Cook,” 1836; HARTLEY 
CoteripGE, “Lives of Distinguished Northerns,’’ vol. iii.; VAN 
Tenac, ‘Histoire générale de Ja Marine;” J. H. WriepMann, 
“ Leben und Schicksale des Capitins J. Cook,”’ 2 vols., 1789-90. 

Cook, (JoHN,) an American officer, born in Saint 
Clair county, Illinois, in 1825. He commanded a brigade 
at Fort Donelson, and became a brigadier-general in 1862. 

Cooke, ko6k, (Sir ANrHoNy,) an English scholar, 
grandfather of Lord Bacon, born about 1506, was emi- 
nent for learning and virtue. He was appointed tutor 
of Edward VI. As a Protestant, he was exiled during 
the reign of Mary, and returned home about 1558. Died 
in 1576. His daughters were noted for their classical 
acquirements. Mildred was married to Lord Burleigh, 
Anne to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of Lord Bacon, 
and Elizabeth to the son of the Karl of Bedford. 

Cooke, (BENJAMIN,) an English musical composer 
and organist, born in London in 1739, was a pupil of 
Pepusch. From 1752 to 1789 he was conductor of the 
Academy of Ancient Music. In 1762 he was appointed 
organist of Westminster Abbey. He composed anthems 
and other admired pieces of sacred music, and several 
popular glees, among which are “‘ How Sleep the Brave,” 
“In the Merry Month of May,” etc. Died in 1793. 

Cooke, (ELIzABETH.) See RusseLi, LaDy. 

Cooke, (GrorGE,) a skilful English engraver, born 
in London in 1781. He engraved numerous landscapes 
and scenes on the coast of England, and in partnership 
with his brother, William B., published several illustrated 
works, ainong which is “The Southern Coast of Eng- 
land.” Died in 1834. 


Cooke, (Sir GEorGE,) a British officer, born in 1767, 
served in the Peninsula in 1811, 1812, and 1813, and 
became a major-general. He commanded a division of 
the Guards at Waterloo, where he lost his right arm. 
Died in 1837. 

Cooke, (GEORGE FREDERICK,) a popular English 
actor, was born in Westminster in 1755... He made his 
début at the Haymarket, in London, in 1778, soon after 
which he went to Dublin, where he performed with great 
success for many years. In 1800 he returned to London, 
and acted Richard IIL., Iago, ete. with great applause. 
For several years Cooke and J. Kemble were the chief 
favourites of the London stage. In 1810 he crossed the 
ocean to New York, where he died in 1812. His death 
was hastened by intemperance. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of George Frederick Cooke,” by Wir- 
LIAM DUNLAP, 1813. 

Cooke, (GEORGE WINGROVE,) a British lawyer and 
writer, born in 1814, edited a “Life of Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” (1836,) and wrote “ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,” 
(2 vols., 1835,) a ‘‘ History of Party,” (2d edition, 1840,) 
which is commended, and several legal treatises, (1844- 
52.) After a visit to China in 1857, he published “ China 
and Lower Bengal.” Died in 1865. 

Cooke or Cook, (HENry,) an English painter, born 
in 1642, was a pupil of Salvator Rosa. He was em- 
ployed by the king to restore the cartoons of Raphael. 
Died in 1700. 

See Watpots, -“ Anecdotes of Painting in England.” 

Cooke, kook, (JOHN Esrrn,) a novelist and lawyer, 
son of John Rodgers Cooke, noticed below, was born 
at Winchester, Virginia, in 1830. He contributed to 
several periodicals, and published, besides other works, 
“Leather Stocking and Silk,” (1854,) “The Virginia 
Comedians,” (1854,) and ‘The Last of the Foresters,” 
(1856.) 

Cooke, (Joun Roncers,) an American Jawyer, born 
in Bermuda in 1788. He practised with distinction in 
Virginia for many years. In 1829 he was associated 
with John Marshall and Ex-President Madison in the 
committee which drafted the Constitution of Virginia. 
Died in 1854. 

Cooke, (PHILIP PENDLETON,) an American poet, son 
of the preceding, was born at Martinsburg, Virginia, 
in 1816. He graduated at Princeton, New Jersey, and 
studied law. He wrote, besides other poems, “ Florence 
Vane,” “ Rosa Lee,” and ‘Chevalier Merlin.” He con- 
tributed to the “Southern Literary Messenger.” Died 
in 1850. 

Cooke, (PH1lip SAINT GEORGE,) an officer, a brother 
of John Rodgers, noticed above, was born in Virginia 
in 1809. He defeated the Comanches in New Mexico 
in 1855, and had a high command in Kansas about 
1857. He afterwards served in the expedition against 
the Mormons. 

Cooke, (THoMAS,) an English poet, born at Braintree 
about 1705. He composed the “ Battle of the Poets,” a 
poem, and translated Hesiod and Plautus. Pope, whom 
he had offended in his writings, avenged himself on him 
in the “ Dunciad.” Died in 1756. 

See J. Mawpey, “‘ Life of Thomas Cooke.” 

Cooke, (WILLIAM,) a poet of considerable merit, born 
at Cork, became a resident of London and adopted the 
profession of author. His poem entitled the “Art of 
Living in London” was received with favour, and was 
followed by a prose “Essay on the Elements of Dra- 
matic Criticism.” In 1796 he produced ‘an’ admired 
didactic poem, entitled “Conversation,” which is his 
principal work. Died in 1824. 

Cooke, (W!ILLIAM,) an eminent English ‘lawyer and 
writer on Jaw, born in London in 1757. About 1786 he 
published a “System of Bankrupt Laws,” which was 
long the standard upon the subject, but is now obsolete. 
Died in 1832. 

Cooke, (WILLIAM Forurrcirti,) an Englishman, 
born in Middlesex in 1806, was a partner of Professor 
Wheatstone, and constructed the first magnetic tele- 
graph in England, in 1838-39. . 

Cookesley, kd0ks/le, (Rev. WILLIAM GIFFORD,) an 
English classical scholar, born in Kent in 1802. He 
edited Pindar, (1842-49,) and published some essays. 
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Cookman, k0o0k’man, (GEORGE G.,) an eloquent 
Methodist divine, born in Kingston-upon-Hull, England, 
in 1800, came to America in 1821. He was twice elected 
chaplain to Congress. In March, 1841, he embarked for 
Europe in the ocean-steamer President, which was never 
afterwards heard of. 

Cookson, kd6k’son, (GEORGE,) an English general, 
born in Hampshire in 1760. He directed the artillery 
at the siege of Aboukir about 1798, and took part in 
the Walcheren expedition in 1809. In 1830 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of jieutenant-general. Died in 1835. 

Coo/ley, (THOMAs,) an Irish architect, born in 1740. 
He designed the Royal Exchange of Dublin, one of the 
noblest edifices of that city, erected about 1770. He was 
the first architect of the “Four Courts,” which he did 
not live to finish. Died in 1784. 

Coolhaas, k6l/hass, (CASPAR,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Cologne in 1536; died in 1615. 

Coomans, ko’m4ns or ko’m6én’, (JEAN BaprisrE NI- 
COLAS,) a Belgian writer, born at Brussels in 1813. He 
edited the “Journal of Brussels” from 1841 to 1845, and 
the “Courier of Antwerp” from 1845 to 1848. He pub- 
lished a “ History of Belgium,” (1836,) and other works. 

His brother, PiERRE OLIVIER JosePH, born in 1816, 
gained distinction as a painter of history, genre, etc. 

Coombe, koom, (WILLIAM,) an ingenious English 
writer, born at Bristol in 1741. Having spent a hand- 
some fortune in fashionable dissipation, he was reduced 
to the necessity of writing for a subsistence. He excelled 
in humour and satire, and published .several successful 
works, namely, ‘The Diaboliad,” a poem, “the Dance 
of Life,” “Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pictu- 
resque,” and “ Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife.” 
The last two are in verse. Died in 1822. 

See R. Hawker, ‘‘ Life of William Coombe,” 1802. 


Cooninxloo, de, deh k6/ninks-l0’, written also Co- 
nigsloo and Coningsloo, (GILLES,) an eminent Flemish 
landscape-painter, born at Antwerp in 1544. After work- 
ing some years in Paris, he settled in Antwerp, and was 
patronized by the King of Spainand the emperor. ‘‘ He 
was,” says the “ Biographie Universelle,” “the greatest 
landscape-painter of his time.” 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Cooper, (ANTHONY ASHLEY.) See SHAFTESBURY, 
EARL OF. 

Coo’per, (Sir ASTLEy PAsTon,) a celebrated English 
surgeon, was born at Brooke, in Norfolk, in 1768. He 
went in 1784 to London, where he studied under Mr. 
Cline, who in 1791 employed him as assistant in his 
lectures. In 1792 he attended lectures in Paris. He 
was chosen surgeon of Guy’s Hospital in 1800, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1805. His reputation 
was greatly extended by the publication of his work on 
Hernia, (1804-07,) and a few years later he had acquired 
an immense practice. His annual income is said to have 
amounted to £21,000. He was employed by George IV. 
in 1820, and was made a baronet in 1821. In 1822 he 
published an important work ‘On Dislocations and 
Fractures.” He was appointed surgeon to the king in 
1828. He published the “Anatomy and Diseases of the 
Breast,” and other works. Died in 1841. 

See B. B. Cooprr, ‘‘ Life of Sir Astley P. Cooper,” 1843 ; “‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’ for March, 1843; “ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ 
for April, 1849; G. Corn, ‘‘ Biografia scientifica di Sir A. Cooper,” 
Venice, 1841; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cooper, (BRANSBY B.,) a nephew of the preceding, 
born about 1792, was for many years surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. He published ‘“ Lectures on Anatomy,” and 
“The Principles and Practice of Surgery,” (1851,) and a 
“Life of Sir Astley P. Cooper,” (1843.) Died in 1853. 

Coo’per, (JAMES,) an American general and Senator, 
born in Frederick county, Maryland, about 1810. He 
studied law, settled in Pennsylvania, and was elected to 
Congress as a Whig about 1840. He represented Penn- 
sylvania in the Senate of the United States from 1849 
to 1855. He became a brigadier-general of the Union 
army in 1861, and served in several actions. He died at 
Columbus, Ohio, in March, 1863. 

Cooper, (JAMES FENIMORE,) a popular American 
novelist, born at Burlington, New Jersey, in September, 
1789, was ason of Judge William Cooper. His mother’s 
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maiden name was Fenimore. About 1790 his father set- 
tled at Cooperstown, which he founded on the shore of 
Lake Otsego, New York, where he owned a large tract 
of land, then covered with forests and lying on the fron- 
tier of civilization. He entered Yale College in 1802, 
remained there about three years, and became a midship- 
man in the navy in 1806. Having retired from the navy 
in 1811, he married Susan De Lancey, of New York, 
a sister of Bishop De Lancey. His first literary pro- 
duction was ‘ Precaution,” a novel, (1819,) which was 
inferior to his later works. He published next ‘The 
Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground,” founded on inci- 
dents connected with the Revolutionary war, which 
was very successful and was republished in many parts 
of Europe. It was translated into several languages. 
“He has the high praise,” says the ‘‘ North American 
Review,” ‘and will have, we may add, the future glory, 
of having struck into a new path,—of having opened a 
mine of exhaustless wealth. Ina word, he has laid the 
foundations of American romance.” In 1823 he pro- 
duced “ The Pioneers” and ‘“‘ The Pilot,” which were also 
very popular. His next novels were “ Lionel Lincoln” 
and “The Last of the Mohicans,” (1826,) in which Indian 
life and character were well represented. During a visit 
to Europe he published “The Prairie,” (1827,) “The 
Red Rover,” (1827,) ‘The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,” 
(1829,) “The Bravo,” (1831,) and other works. Alluding 
to his admirable delineations of life at sea in the “ Pilot” 
and the “Red Rover,” the “Edinburgh Review” says, 
“The empire of the sea has been conceded to him by 
acclamation.” He satirized the foibles of his own coun- 
trymen in “ The Monikins,” (1835,) “ Homeward Bound,” 
(1838,) and “‘ Home as Found,” (1838,) which were not so 
popular as his former works. In 1839 he published a ** His- 
tory of the Navy of the United States,” which is a work 
of much labour and some merit. |. Among his later works 
are ‘The Pathfinder,” (1840,) ‘‘The Deerslayer,” (1841,) 
“Wing and Wing,” (1842,) “* Wyandotte,” (1843,) “Afloat 
and Ashore,” (1844,) ‘‘‘he Chain-Bearer,” (1845,) ‘Oak 
Openings,” (1848,) and “The Ways of the Hour,” (1850.) 
He died at Cooperstown in September, 1851. ‘ His 
writings,” says William H. Prescott, ‘are instinct with 
the spirit of nationality. In his productions every Ameri- 
can must take an honest pride. For surely no one has 
succeeded like Cooper in the portraiture of American 
character, or has given such glowing and eminently truth- 
ful pictures of American scenery.” ‘The same sort of 
magical authority over the spirit of romance,” says the 
“ North American Review” for July, 1826, “ which belongs 
in common to Scott, Radcliffe, Walpole, and our coun- 
tryman Brown, is, for us at least, possessed by this writer 
in aneminent degree.” ‘ We consider Mr. Cooper,” says 
the same authority, (April, 1831,) ‘as possessing in avery 
high degree the first qualification to which we have ad- 
verted,—that of power in description. . .. It is, however, 
most strikingly displayed in one department, in which no- 
body has preceded him or has yet attempted to become 
his rival. Whatever opinion may be entertained of his 
success in other respects, all will agree that his boldest 
and most triumphant march is on the mountain wave. 
He treads the deck with the same conscious pride with 
which the Highland outlaw stood upon his native 
heath.” ‘He wrote for mankind at large,” says W. C,. 
Bryant: ‘‘hence it is that he has earned a fame wider 
than any [American] author of modern times. The 
creations of his genius shall survive through centuries to 
come, and only perish with our language.” 

See Griswo pn, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1816 and 1837 ; ‘‘ North American Review” for 
July, 1822, July, 1826, July; 1828, January, 1838, January, 1852, and 
October, 1859; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans,” val. 1; ALLIBoNE’s ‘Dictionary of Authors; ‘“‘ Atlantic 
Monthly,” January, 1862. 

Cooper, (JOHN GILBERT,) an English writer, born in 
Nottinghamshire in 1723, was educated at Cambridge. 
His principal works are “The Power of Harmony,” a 
poem, (1745,) a ‘‘ Life of Socrates,” (1749,) and “ Letters 
on Taste,” (1754,) which are commended for splendour 
of style and imagery. Died in 1769. 

Cooper, (PETrER,) a benevolent and enterprising 
American manufacturer, born in the city of New York 
in 1791. He conducted with success various industrial 
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enterprises on a large scale. He founded in his native 
city the “ Cooper Institute,” devoted to the instruction 
and improvement of the working-classes, at a cost of 
$500,000 or more. 

Cooper, (RICHARD,) a painter, called “the British 
Poussin,” studied in Italy, and excelled in landscapes. 
Died after 1806. 

Cooper, (RICHARD,) an English designer and en- 
graver, born in 1730, studied in Paris under Le Bas. 
Among his works is a “ View of Saint Peter’s, at Rome.” 
Died about 1820, 

Cooper, (SAMUEL,) an eminent English miniature- 
painter, born in London in 1609. He was a pupil of his 
uncle, John Hoskins. He surpassed all the artists in 
his line during the Commonwealth and the reign of 
Charles II., and painted an admirable portrait of Crom- 
well, which was engraved by Vertue. He visited France, 

‘where he painted many celebrated men. His works are 
still highly prized. Died in 1672. 


See WaLPo_e, “‘Anecdotes of Painting.’’ 


Cooper,(SAMUEL,) D.D., an eminent American divine, 
born in Boston in 1725, graduated at Harvard in 1743, 
and in 1746 succeeded his father as pastor of the church 
in Brattle Street, Boston. He soon became known as 
one of the most accomplished orators and scholars in 
New England. He was intimate with Franklin and 
Adams, and an influential patriot in the Revolution. 
He was active in establishing in Boston the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, of which he was chosen 
the first vice-president in 1780, Died in 1783. 

Cooper, (SAMUEL,) an American general, born in the 
State of New York about 1795, graduated at West Point 
in 1815. He obtained the rank of captain in 1836, and 
served in the Mexican war as assistant adjutant-general, 
1846-47. In 1852 he became adjutant-general, with the 
rank of colonel. He resigned his commission in March, 
1861, and offered his services to Jefferson Davis, who 
appointed him adjutant-general. He held throughout 
the civil war the rank of full general,—the highest in the 
Confederate army. 

See “Southern Generals,” (anonymous,) New York, 1865. 

Cooper, (SAMUEL,) a distinguished surgeon and 
medical writer of London, was born about 1780. He 
published, in 1807, “First Lines of the Practice of Sur- 
gery,” which passed through seven or more editions. He 
afterwards produced a “ Dictionary of Practical Surgery,” 
(1809,) and other professional works. Died in 1848. 

Cooper, (SUSAN FENIMORE,) an American authoress, 
a daughter of James Fenimore Cooper, was born about 
1825. In 1850 she published an attractive and popular 
work entitled “ Rural Hours.” Among her other pro- 
ductions is “‘ Rhyme and Reason of Country Life,” (1854.) 

Cooper or Cou’per, (THoMAS,) a learned English 
divine and eminent preacher, born at Oxford about 1517, 
became Bishop of Lincoln in 1570, and of Winchester 
in 1584. He published some sermons, an “ Epitome of 
Chronicles,” and a valuable ‘Latin Dictionary.” Died 
in 1594. 

Cooper, (THoMaS,) a natural philosopher and lawyer, 
born in London in 1759, emigrated with his friend Dr. 
Priestley to America about 1792. He was a zealous and 
active Democrat, and wrote political essays, etc. In 
1820 he became president of Columbia College, South 
Carolina, where he was also professor of chemistry. 
Died in 1840. 

Cooper, (THOMAS ABTHORPE,) an English tragedian, 
born in 1776, performed with success in England and 
America. Died in Pennsylvania in 1849. 

Cooper, (THOMAS SIDNEY,) an English painter of 
animals, was born at Canterbury in 1803. He rose from 
a humble position, and acquired the art of drawing 
almost without the aid of masters. About 1820 he began 
to paint scenery for the theatre of Canterbury. Having 
studied the works of the Dutch and Flemish schools, he 
devoted himself to animal-painting with great success. 
His favourite subjects are cattle and sheep, in the 
representation of which he is perhaps unrivalled by any 
British artist. He was chosen an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1845. 


See ‘‘ Autobiographic Memoir” in the ‘‘ Art Journal’’ for Novem- 
ber, 1849. 
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Coopmans, kop’m4ns, (GApso,) a Dutch physician, 
son of George, noticed below, born in 1746, was pro- 
fessor at Franeker, Kiel, and Copenhagen. He wrote a 
Latin poem of merit on the small-pox, ‘ Varis, sive 
Carmen de Variolis.””. Died at Amsterdam in 1810. 

Coopmans, (GroRGE,) a distinguished Dutch physi- 
cian, born at Makkum in 1717, published a work entitled 
“ Neurologia,” (1789.) Died in 1800. 

Coornhert. See CoRNHERT. 

Coote, koot, (Sir CHARLES,) an Irish judge, who pro- 
moted the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, and was 
made Earl of Montrath. Died in 1661. 

Coote, (Sir Eyre,) a British general, born in Ireland 
in 1726. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Plassey, in India, in 1757. Returning to England in 
1762, he was thanked by the Commons for the capture 
of Pondicherry. In 1780 he was appointed a member 
of the supreme council, and commander-in-chief of the 
army in Bengal. In that year he completely defeated 
Hyder Ali at Porto Novo. Died near Madras in 1783. 

Cootwyk, kot’®ik, sometimes written Cootwich, 
(JOHN,) a Dutch traveller, born at Utrecht. He travelled 
in France, Italy, Syria, Palestine, ete., and published in 
1619 an account of those countries, 

Cop, kop, (GUILLAUME,) a Swiss physician, born at 
Bale, finished his studies in Paris, and graduated in 1495. 
He was successively chief physician of Louis XII. and of 
Francis I. Though he published no original work, he 
rendered great,services to medical science by his trans- 
lations of Hippocrates, and of Galen’s ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Causes and Differences of Diseases and Symptoms.” 
Died in 1532. 

See M. Anam, ‘‘ Vite Eruditorum.”’ 

Cope, (Sir ANrHOoNY,) an English scholar, was the 
author of a ‘ History of Annibal and Scipio,” (1544.) 
Died in 1551. 

Cope, (CHARLES WEs?,) an English historical painter, 
born at Leeds about 1812, was the son of a drawing- 
master. He studied in the Royal Academy, in which 
he began to exhibit in 1831. His cartoon of ‘The 
First Trial by Jury” gained a prize of three hundred 
pounds awarded by the Royal Commission of the Fine 
Arts in 1843. After that date he painted with success 
several frescos in the House of Lords. Among his chief 
oil-paintings are ‘Lear and Cordelia,” (1850,) and 
“Othello relating his Adventures,” (1853.) He was 
elected Royal Academician in 1848. 

Cope, (HENRy,) an Irish physician, who lived about 
1690-1740, studied under Boerhaave at Leyden, and 
practised with success in Dublin, 

Cope, (Sir JOHN,) a British general, the time and 
place of whose birth are unknown. He was commander- 
in-chief of the army in Scotland when the rebellion of 
1745 began. At the first approach of the Pretender’s 
army, Cope retired from the Highlands southward. The 
rebels took Edinburgh, and a few days later routed the 
king’s army at Prestonpans, September, 1745. General 
Cope was much censured for his conduct on this oc- 
casion, and was superseded in the command. Died 
in 1760, 

Cope, (THOMAS PyM,) a distinguished merchant of 
Philadelphia, born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
August 26, 1768. His parents were “Friends,” and he 
was educated in the principles of that society. He 
commenced business in Philadelphia in 1790. In 1807 
he built his first ship, which he named in honour of his 
native county, Lancaster. In 1821 he established the 
first regular line of packet-ships between Philadelphia 
and Liverpool. This line, we may remark in passing, 
was sustained through all those adverse circumstances 
which for a time threatened the destruction of the foreign 
commerce of Philadelphia, and continued in full vigour 
until the breaking out of the civil war. When Thomas P. 
Cope retired from business, it passed into the hands 
of his sons, (Henry and Alfred Cope,) and afterwards 
into those of the Cope Brothers, (Francis and Thomas P., 
sons of Henry Cope.) 

To the foresight, liberality, and indefatigable energy 
of Thomas P. Cope, Philadelphia was principally in- 
debted for her first abundant supply of pure water from 
the Schuylkill, before her increasing population rendered 
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the present extensive water-works a necessity. The 
water was pumped from the river by means of a steam- 
engine, and conveyed to a reservoir in a building at the 
intersection of Broad and High Streets, whence it was 
distributed by pipes to different parts of the city. This 
plan was first carried into operation in 1801. Mr. Cope 
was for many years president of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia; he was also one of the originators and 
principal promoters of the Mercantile Library, of which 
he was president for more than a quarter of a century. 
He closed his long and useful life November 22, 1854, 
leaving a high character for spotless integrity as well as 
for commercial ability. Epwarp D. Copr, an eminent 
naturalist, author of the ‘Origin of Genera,” “extinct 
Batrachia and Reptilia of North America,” etc., is a 
grandson of Thomas P. Cope, and a son of Alfred Cope. 

See Hunv’s ‘Lives of American Merchants,’’ vol. i. 

Copeland, kép’land, (THOMAS,) an English surgeon, 
born about 1780, practised in London, and published 
several professional works. Died in 1855. 

Copernic. See COPERNICUS. 

Co-per’/ni-cus or Koper/nicus, the Latinized form 
of Kopernik or Copernic, [Fr. pron. ko’pér’nék’,] 
written also Zepernic and Zopernic, (NICHOLAS,) a 
celebrated astronomer, the author of the Copernican Sys- 
tem, was born, according to the best authorities, at Thorn, 
in Prussia, in February, 1473. After learning Greek and 
Latin at home, he pursued his studies at Cracow, where 
he gave attention to philosophy, medicine, mathematics, 
design, and astronomy. At the age of twenty-three he 
visited Italy, formed an intimacy with Regiomontanus, 
and obtained at Rome a chair of mathematics, which 
he filled with high reputation for a few years. Having 
returned to his native land, he was appointed canon-of 
Frauenburg by his uncle, the Bishop of Warmia. Thence- 
forth his time was spent in his religious services, in 
astronomical studies, and in gratuitous visits to the poor 
who required medical aid. 

Observing the complexity and discordance of the 
systems of astronomy then received, he began to com- 
pare them with each other and with the celestial pro- 
cesses of nature, in order to found a system more simple, 
symmetrical, andstable. He knew that the Pythagoreans 
favoured the theory that the sun was the centre of the 
system, and that Philolaus had given the earth a rotation 
on its axis in addition to its motion around the sun; but 
these sublime paradoxes were combated by ancient pre- 
judices, and were apparently negatived by the dictates 
of common sense. After he had adopted his own system, 
he spent many years in proving it by observations and 
calculations, and he then expounded his beautiful theory 
and discoveries, in a work entitled “The Revolutions of 
the Celestial Orbs,” (“De Orbium Celestium Revolu- 
tionibus,”) which appears to have been. finished about 
1530. _ Although he was assured that he had solved the 
grandest problem which pertains to astronomy, he de- 
layed to publish his work, probably ftom a presentiment 
of the persecution which is reserved for great reformers 
and innovators. Elis theory, which he was careful to 
propound as a hypothesis, was accepted as true by sev- 
eral astronomers, and, after much persuasion on the part 
of his friends, he consented to print the work in 1543, 
with a dedication to the pope. While it was in the press 
at Nuremberg, he approached the end of his career ; and 
he died on the same day that he received the first copy, 
(May 24, 1543,) having only strength sufficient to touch 
it with his hand. The progress of his. system, even 
among astronomers, was extremely slow, and the clergy 
and the masses were generally hostile to it. “The whole 
weight of Aristotle’s name,” says Hallam, “which in 
the sixteenth century not only biassed the judgment but 
engaged the passions, connected as it was with general 
orthodoxy and preservation of established systems, was 
thrown into the scale against Coperniéus. “It must be 
confessed that the strongest presumptions in favour of 
his system were not discovered by himself. One of the 
most remarkable passages in Copernicus is his conjecture 
that gravitation was not a central tehden¢y, but an 
attraction common to matter, and probably extending to 
the heavenly bodies.” | (‘‘ Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”) It is proper to observe that the system 


which bears his name has received important modifica- 
tions since his time by the genius of Galileo, Newton, etc. 

See GassENp!, ‘* Vita Copernici,’”” 1654; Percy, “ Notice bio- 
graphique sur Copernic,” 1824; SNIADECKI, ** Discours sur N, 
Copernik,’? Warsaw, 1803; D. Szuts, * Biographie de Kopernik,” 
1855; L. PRowE, “Zur Biographie von N. Copernicus,” 1853: WEstT- 
PHAL, “ N. Copernicus,”” Constance, 1822; CZYNSKI, “ Kopernik. et 
ses ‘l'ravaux,’’ 1846; F. ARaGo, “‘ Eloge de Copernic.” 

Cop’land, (JAMEs,) an eminent Scottish physician, 
born at Deerness, in one of the Orkney Isles, in 1792, 
settled in London about 1818. He published, besides 
other works, an excellent ‘‘ Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine,” (3 vols., 1833-58,) a work of great labour and 
research. Died in 1870. 

Copleston, kop’el-sten, (EDWARD,) D.D., an English 
bishop, born in Devonshire in 1776. He became a Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1795, and professor of 
poetry in the university in 1802. In 1813 he published, 
in elegant Latin, his “ Academic Lectures,” (‘‘ Przelec- 
tiones Academicz,”) which were much admired. He 
wrote an “ Enquiry into the Doctrines of Predestination,” 
(1821.) In 1827 he was appointed Bishop of Llandaff, 
and Dean of Saint Paul’s, London. Died in 1849. 

See WittiAm James Copreston, ‘Memoirs of E. Copleston, 
with Selections from his Diary,’ etc., 1851; RicHARD WHATELY, 
‘Remains of the late Edward Copleston,’’ etc., 1854; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for September, 1851; ‘‘ North British Review’ for Feb- 
ruary, 1852. 

Cop/ley, (JOHN SINGLETON,) an eminent historical 
painter, born at Boston, Massachusetts, in-1737. He is 
said to have had no instructor except nature. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy of London, in 1760, a picture of 
a “Boy and Tame Squirrel,” which was greatly admired. 
In 1774 he visited Italy, and in the next year became a 
resident of London, where he painted portraits and his- 
torical subjects with success. He was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy in 1783. “The Death of Lord 
Chatham” is one of his chief productions. He died in 
1815, leaving a son, who became Lord Lyndhurst, and 
chancellor of England. 

See Tuckerman, “ Book of the Artists.” 

Copley, (JOHN S.) See LYNDHURST. 

Coppetta. See BEccurI. 

Coq. See LECoQ. 

Coqueau or Cocqueau, ko’k6’, (CLAUDE PHILI- 
BERT,) a French architect, born at Dijon in 1755. He 
was guillotined in 1794. 

Coquebert de Montbret, kok’bair’ deh mdn’brd’, 
(CHARLES ETIENNE,) BARON, a French mineralogist 
and botanist, born in Paris in 1755; died in 1831. 

5 See SitvestTre, ‘‘ Notice sur le Baron Coquebert de Montbret,’’ 
1832. 

Coquelin, kok’lan’, (CHARLES,) a French economist, 
born at Dunkirk in 1803, wrote, besides other works, 
one on “Credit and Banks,” (1848.) Died in 1852. 

See Morryarl, *‘ Notice sur C. Coquelin,’’ 1853. 

Coquereau, kok’ro’, (FELItx,) a popular French 
preacher, born in, 1808, published “Souvenirs of Saint 
Helena.” 

Coquerel, kok’rél’, (ATHANASE LAURENT CHARLES,) 
a French Protestant divine, born in Paris in 1795. He 
began to preach in Paris about 1830, and became eminent 
as a pulpit orator. He was elected in 1848 to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, in which he voted with the moderate 
republicans. His religious opinions were liberal. He 
published, besides other works, “Sacred Biography,” 
(1837,) ‘Modern Orthodoxy,” (1842,) and many volumes 
of sermons. Died in 1868. 

See Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire ;” ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ 
for May, 1838. 5 Aeriy 

Coquerel, (CHARLES AUGUSTIN,) a brother of the 
preceding, born in Paris in 1797. He was one of the 
founders of the “‘ Revue Britannique,” and wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of English Literature,” (1828.) Died in 1851. 

Coatee kok, (GONZALES, ),a Flemish miniature- 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1618. He imitated Van 
Dyck with success, and acquired a high reputation by his 
portraits. He was employed by Charles I. of England, 
and other princes. Died about 1684. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’’ etc. 

Coquille, ko’kéI’ or ko’ke’ye, [Lat. CoNCHYL’IUS,] 
(Gul,) Sieur de Romenay, a meritorious French jurist, 
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born at Decize about 1524. He advocated civil and re- 
ligious liberty in his writings, among which are a “ Treat- 
ise on the Liberties of the Gallican Church,” and several 
Latin poems. He was a friend of Lord Bacon and of 
Brantéme. Died in 1603. ; 

See ‘Tarsanp, “‘ Vies des Jurisconsultes.”’ 

Co/ram, (THoMAS,) a benevolent Englishman, born 
about 1668, was bred to the sea, and became captain 
of a merchant-vessel trading to the West Indies. He 
founded in 1740 a “ Hospital for Exposed and Deserted 
Children.” In 1756 Parliament voted £ 10,000 to the in- 
stitution. The result was a great increase of the number 
of infants exposed. Died in 1751. 

Corancez, de, deh ko’rén’sa’, (LouIS ALEXANDRE 
OLIVIER,) a French é¢térateur and savant, born in Paris 
in 1770, was sent in 1802 as consul-general to Aleppo. 
He published a ‘“ Description ot the Northern Part of 
Syria,” and other esteemed works. Died in 1832. 

Coras, de, deh ko’ras’, (JACQUES,) a French poet, 
born at Toulouse in 1630, wrote “Jonas, or the Repent- 
ance of Nineveh,” (1663.) Died in 1677. 

Coras, de, (JEAN,) an eminent French jurist, born at 
Toulouse or Réalmont in 1513. He became chancellor 
to the Queen of Navarre, and judge in the parliament 
of Toulouse. Having joined the Protestants, he was 
killed at the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew in 1572. 
Among his works is one entitled “ Miscellanies of Civil 
Law,” (“Miscellanea Juris Civilis.”’) 

Co’rax, [Gr. Kopag,] a famous Sicilian orator, who 
flourished about 470 B.c. He was called the creator of 
the rhetorical art, and wrote a treatise on that subject, 
(not extant.) 

Coray, ko’rd’, written also Koray, and Korais, (Dra- 
MAN’) [Gr. Adauartioc Kopaye,] an eminent modern Greek 
philologist and patriot, born at Smyrna in 1748. He made 
himself master of Greek and other languages. In 1782 
he began to study medicine in Montpellier, and six years 
later removed to Paris. Resolving to devote himself to 
the freedom and regeneration of Greece by means of 
education, he published good editions of old Greek au- 
thors, with notes and translations, and some original 
political tracts." About 1802 the First Consul employed 
him to translate Strabo’s “Geography.” He died in 
1833, with the reputation of one of the best Hellenists 
of his time, and one of the influential restorers of Greek 
nationality. (See his “Autobiography,” entitled “ Bio¢ 
"Adayavriov Kopay mapa tov idivv,” Paris, 1833,) 

Corazzi, ko-ra4t’see, (ERCOLF,) an Italian'mathemati- 
cian and scientific writer, born at Bologna in 1689. He 
was professor of mathematics in Turin. Died in 1726. 

Corbaux, kor-bo’, (FANNY,) an English painter and 
author, born in 1812. She became a self-taught artist, 
with a view to support her parents, and painted por- 
traits and historical subjects with success. In 1830 she 
received the gold medal for a miniature portrait. She 
has written dissertations on Hebrew archeology or 
Biblical literature. 

Corbeil, (GILLEs.) See AiGIDIUS CORBOLIENSIS. 

-Cor’bet, (JOHN,) an English nonconformist minister, 
born at Gloucester in 1620; died in 1680. 

Corbet, (RicHarn,) an English poet and pulpit ora- 
tor, born in Surrey in 1582, became a chaplain of James 
I. Hewas appointed Bishop of Oxford in 1629, and of 
Norwichin 1632. Though he wasa partisan of the High 
Church, and required by Laud to act against the Puri- 
tans, he was respected for his moderation. He composed 
humorous poems, among which were a ‘“ Journey to 
France” and “ Farewell to the Fairies.” Died in 1635. 

See “‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. xii., 1825. 

Corbet, (WILLIAM,) a general, born in Ireland in 
1781, served some years in the French army. He went 
to Greece in 1828, fought against the Turks, and obtained 
command of the Greek army. Died in 1842. 

Corbiére, kor’be-air’, (EDOUARD,) a French novelist, 
born at Brest in 1793, was a naval officer in his youth. 
He published “The Banian,” (1835,) ‘‘ The Slaver,” and 
other marine stories. 

Corbiére, de, deh kor’be-air’, (JACQUES JOSEPH 
GUILLAUME PIERRE,) CouN’, a French politician, born 
near Rennes abont 1767. In 1820 he was appointed a 
minister of state, and in December, 1821, minister of the 


interior. He retired from office with Villele in January, 
1828. Died in 1853. 

See Lamarring, ‘‘ History of the Restoration.” 

Corbiere, di, de kor-be-a’ra, (PIErRO,) an Italian 
priest, who, by the authority of the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, was elected anti-pope in 1328 as a rival to John 
XXII. He assumed the title of Nicholas V. Failing to 
obtain popular support, he abjured his usurpation in 
1330, was imprisoned, and died in 1336. 

Corbineau, kor’be’nd’, (CLAUDE Louls,) a French 
general, born at Laval in 1772, became a general of 
brigade in 1806, and was killed at Eylau in 1807. 

Corbineau, (JEAN BAprist—E JUVENAL,) a French 
general, brother of the preceding, born at Marchiennes 
in 1776. For his services in Russia in 1812 he was 
made aide-de-camp général to Bonaparte. He became 
general of division in 1813, and is said to have saved 
the life of Napoleon at Montmirail, 1814. He directed 
the arrest of Louis Napoleon at Boulogne in 1840. Died 
in 1848. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais,”’ 

Corbinelli, kor-be-nel/lee, (JEAN,) a French writer, 
of Italian descent, born about 1615, became secretary to 
Queen Marie de Médicis. He published “The Old Latin 
Historians reduced to Maxims,” and a few other works. 
Died in 1716. 

Corbould, kor/bold, (EDWARD HENrRy,) an English 
painter in water-colours, born in London in 1815. His 
subjects are mostly historical, His “‘ Plague of London” 
(1843) obtained a prize of £100. Among his best pro- 
ductions are “‘ The Fair Rosamond,” and “‘ The Eglinton 
Tournament,” (1839.) 

Cor’bu-lo, | Fr. CoRBULON, kor‘bii]6n’,] (CN. Domt- 
TIus,) a celebrated Roman commander, who flourished 
under Claudius and Nero. He commanded with success 
in a war against the Parthians under Tiridates, and ex- 
cited the jealousy of Nero, who ordered him to be put 
to death in 67 A.D. He was reputed the ablest general 
of his time. 

See Purny, ‘‘ Natural History,”’ books ii., vi., and vii. ; Tacitus, 
“ Annales,’ books ili. and ix. 

Corbulon. See CORBULO. 

Cor’co-ran, (MICHAEL,) an officer in the United States 
army, born in Ireland in 1827. Having acquired dis- 
tinction in the campaign of 1861, in Virginia, he was 
made a brigadier-general in 1862. Died in 1863. 

Cordaire. See LACORDAIRE. 

Cordara, kor-da’r4, (GiuLIO CESARE,) an Italian 
Jesuit, born in Piedmont in 1704. He was chosen to 
continue Orlandini’s “ History of the Jesuits,” of which 
he published one volume, (Rome, 1750.) The style of 
this work (in Latin) is pure and elegant. He wrote also 
Latin and Italian poems. Died in 1784. 

See Trpavo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Corday d’Armans, de, deh kor‘da’ d&r’mén’, 
(MARIE ANNE CHARLOYTE,) usually called simply 
CHARLOTTE Corpay, born of a noble family, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1768, was a descendant of the celebrated 
poet Corneille. She passed several years in a convent 
at Caen, where, says Lamartine, “she was a model of 
piety.” Her disposition was thoughtful and imagina- 
tive. In person she was tall, her face serenely beauti- 
ful, her air dignified and commanding. She adopted 
with enthusiasm the principles of the new régime, and 
sympathized deeply with the Girondists proscribed in 
May, 1793. The infamous Marat being then at the 
zenith of his political influence, she formed a secret reso- 
lution to sacrifice herself for the liberties of her country. 
Once, in spite of the watchful reserve under which she 
veiled a deep and terrible purpose, a few tears chanced 
to escape from her. To her aunt, who inquired the 
cause, she said, “I weep for my country. . . . So long 
as Marat lives, no one’s life is secure for a single day.” 
Soon after, her aunt, accidentally entering Charlotte’s 
chamber, found a Bible open at the tenth chapter of the 
apocryphal book of Judith, and the passage marked 
which contains the prayer of the ancients of the city 
that God would prosper the enterprise of Judith for the 
deliverance of Israel. Confirmed in her resolution. by 
such meditations, she came to Paris. But Marat, sus- 
picious of attempts against his lifé, could not readily be 
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approached. She therefore, though with extreme reluc- 
tance, resorted to a stratagem, pretending that she was 
the bearer of important information from the provinces, 
He received her while in his bath; and, as He was fore- 
telling to her the speedy doom of the surviving Giron- 
dists, she stabbed him to the heart, with a knife which 
she had concealed in her bosom. In prison she wrote 
an eloquent letter to Barbaroux, manifesting in every line 
that courageous and lofty spirit which never left her, 
even on the scaffold. She was executed in July, 1793. 
“There are deeds,” says Lamartine, “so mingled with 
pure intentions and culpable means, that we know not 
whether to pronounce them criminal or virtuous.” ‘In 
beholding her act of assassination, history dares not 
applaud ; nor yet, while contemplating her sublime self- 
devotion, can it stigmatize or condemn.” 

See Cntron pe Vitviers, “MM. A. Charlotte de Corday d’Ar- 
mans, sa Vie, son Temps, ses Ecrits,”’ etc., Paris, 1865 ; LAMARTINE, 
“‘ History of the Girondists,”? book xliv.; and the article ‘‘ Corday” 
in the “‘ Biographie Universelle.’’ 

Cordeiro or Cordeyro, kor-da’e-ro, (ANTONIO,) a 
Portuguese historian and priest, born in the isle of Ter- 
ceira in 1641. He wrote a ‘History of Madeira, Ter- 
ceira,”’ etc., ({717,) which is commended. Died in 1740. 

Cordenioy, de, deh kord’mwa’, (GERAUD,) a French 
historian, born in Paris, became a member of the French 
Academy. Bossuet employed him as reader to the dau- 
phin, and persuaded him to write a ‘‘ History of Charle- 
magne,” which is a work of merit, though not attractive 
in style. He left a few other minor essays. Died in 1684. 

See Niceron, *‘ Mémoires.” 

Corder, kor’der, or Cordier, kor’de-a’, [Lat. CorDE’- 
RIUS,| (BALTHASAR,) a Flemish: Jesuit, theologian, and 
Hellenist, born at Antwerp in 1592, became a professor of 
theology at Vienna. He published several works. Died 
in 1650. 

Corderius, (BALTHASAR.) See CORDER. 

Cor-de’ri-us, [Fr. CorprER, kor’de-a’, |(MATHURIN,) 
a celebrated Protestant school-teacher, born in France 
in 1479. He was the preceptor of Calvin, who dedicated 
to him one of his works ; and he published several popular 
school-books, among which is “Scholastic Colloquies,” 
(“Colloquia scholastica,” 1564,) a work which was long 
very extensively used. He lived some years in Geneva. 
Died in 1564. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Cordes, kord, or Cor-de’si-us, (JEAN,) a learned 
French ecclesiastic, born at Limoges in 1570, collected a 
library of 8300 volumes. Died in 1642. 

Cordeyro. See CORDEIRO. 

Cordier, (BALTHASAR.) See CORDER. 

Cordier, (MATHURIN.) See CORDERIUS. 

Cordier, kor’de-a’, (NICOLAS,) a French sculptor of 
high reputation, born in Lorraine in 1561, worked in 
Rome. He made a bronze statue Of Henry IV. for the 
church of Saint John de Lateran. Died in 1612. 

Cordier, (Prerre Louis ANYTOINE,) a French geolo- 
gist and mineralogist, born at Abbeville in 1777. As 
engineer, he accompanied the expedition to Egypt in 
1798, and obtained the grade of engineer-in-chief in 
1808. In 1819 he was chosen professor of geology in 
the Museum of Natural History at Paris, and in 1822 
was admitted into the Institute in place of Haiiy. He 
published an able ‘Essay on the Internal Temperature 
of the Earth,” (1827,) and other scientific memoirs. He 
was made a peer about 1840. Died in March, 1861. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Cor’di-ner, (CHARLES,) a British antiquary and to- 
pographer, born about 1746; died in 1794. 

Cordova. See GONSALVO. 

Cordova, kor’do-vA, (Jos#,) a South American gen- 
eral, born at Antioquia, New Granada, in 1797. . He 
fought under Bolivar about 1820, and contributed to the 
victory of Ayacucho, (1824,) after which he was made 
general of division, In 1829 he revolted against Bolivar, 
but was defeated and killed the saine year, 

Cordova, de, da kor’do-v4, (ADRIANO,) a Spanish 
historical painter and monk ; died about 1630, 

Cordova, de, (FERNANDO FERNANDEZ,) a Spanish 
general, born in Madrid in 1792. He opposed Espartero 
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in 1841, and afterwards joined the moderate Progresistas. 
In 1850 he was appointed Captain-General of New Cas- 
tile, and in 1851 Captain-General of Cuba. He was 
driven into exile by the revolution of July, 1854, and 
returned to Spain in 1856, on the fall of Espartero. 
Cordova, de, (FRANCISCO HERNANDEZ,) a Spanish 
navigator, commanded a small expedition which sailed 
from Havana in 1517, discovered Yucatan, and, in re- 
turning, touched at Florida. He died in Cuba, a few 
days after his return, in 1518. 4 
Cordova, de, (Luis FERNANDEz,) a Spanish general,, 
a brother of Fernando Fernandez, noticed above, was 
born at Cadiz in 1799. He was a favourite of Ferdinand 
VIIL., and was sent as ambassador to Berlin about 1828. 
In the civil war which began in 1833 he was a partisan 
of Isabella. Having been an unsuccessful rival of Espar- 
tero, he retired to Portugal about 1838, and died in 1840. 
Cor’dus, (AULUS CREMUTIUS,) a Roman historian, 
who wrote a “ History of the Civil War of Rome and of 
the Reign of Augustus,” (not extant.) He was accused 
of treason by Sejanus because he had praised Brutus 
and Cassius in his history. Being assured that his death 
was resolved on, he ended his life by starvation in 25 A.D, 
See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales,”’ book iy. ; S—nEcA, ‘‘ Suasoria.” 


Cordus, kor’dus, (EURICH or EuRIctus,) a German 
poet and physician, born at Simtshausen, in Hesse, about 
1480, He became professor of medicine at Marburg 
about 1527. He corresponded with the most distin- 
guished men of his time, and composed Latin poems 
(1614) and prose works, among which is ‘* Botanologicon, 
a Dialogue on Plants,” (1534.) Died in 1535. 

See KaH_er, ‘‘ Vita E. Cordi,”’ 1744; Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘All- 
gemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Nictron, ‘“ Mémoires.” 

Cordus, (VALERIUS,) an eminent botanist, son of the 
preceding, born at Simtshausen in 1515. He explored 
the botanical riches of Germany, and proved himself a 
good observer. In 1535 he published a valuable “ Dis- 
pensatory,” (“ Dispensatorium Pharmacorum,”’) and in 
1542 visited Italy on a botanical excursion. He died 
prematurely, in Rome, in 1544. The results of his labours 
appeared in 1561, in a work which was edited by Conrad 
Gesner and entitled a * History or Description of Plants,” 
etc., (‘‘ Historiz Stirpium Libri quatuor a Conrado Ges- 
nero collectz.”) His merit as a botanist is highly eulo- 
gized by Gesner. 


See Erscu und Gruber, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ NickRon, 
‘* Mémoires.” 


Coreal, ko-r4-4]’, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish traveller, 
born at Cartagena in 1648. He spent about thirty years 
in the West Indies and South America between 1666 
and 1697, and left an interesting narrative, which was 
published in French, in 3 vols. 1722. This purported to 
be a translation from the Spanish. ° 

Corella, de, da ko-rél’y&, (ALFoNzo,) a Spanish 

medical writer, born at Corella, Navarre, lived about 
1550, 
Borelli, ko-rel’/lee, (ARCANGELO,) a famous Italian 
musical cemposer and performer, born at Fusignano, 
near Imola, in 1653. He published in Rome, in 1683, 
his first work, ““Twelve Sonatas for two Violins and a 
Bass.” In 1686 he was leader of an orchestra of one 
hundred and fifty musicians in an opera performed ‘at 
Rome under the auspices of Christina of Sweden. His 
reputation had then extended over Europe. He was 
patronized by Cardinal Ottoboni, who appointed him 
director of his music. Among his most popular pro- 
ductions is ‘Concerti Grossi,” (1712.) Died in 1713. 

See Fris, ‘‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” Fayouie, 
** Notices sur Corelli, Tartini,” etc., 1810. 

Corenzio, ko-rén’ze-o, (BELISARIO,) a skilful painter, 
born in Greece, was a pupil of Tintoretto, and settled 
in Naples about 1590. He was noted for his invention 
and facility of execution, and worked nigel in fresco, 
Among his chief productions is “The Feeding of the 
Five Thousand.” His memory is branded with the 
charge of tyrannical treatment of Guido and other foreign 
artists at Naples. Died in 1643. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Corilla, ko-rél’/14, (MARIA MADDALENA FERNANDEZ,) 
an Italian improvisatrice, born in 1740. She was pub- 
licly crowned at Rome about 1775. Died in 1800. 


CORINNA 
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Co-rin’na, [Gr. Képuva; Fr. Corinne, ko’rén’,] a 
celebrated Greek lyric poetess, born at Tanagra, in Bee- 
otia, lived about 500 B.c. Contemporary with Pindar, 
she is said to have instructed him in poetry, and was 
five times victorious in competition with him. _ Pausa- 
nijas ascribes her triumph partly to her beauty. She was 
surnamed Mixa, (‘The Fly.”) Only a few fragments of 
her poems are now extant. 

See Surpas, ‘‘ Corinna;”? Fasrictus, ‘Bibliotheca Greca;’’ J. B. 
ScHupp, “‘ Corinna die ehrbare und scheinbare Hure,’’ 1660. 

Corinne. See CorINNA. 

Corio, ko/re-o, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian historian, 
born at Milan in 1459. Under the patronage of Ludovico 
Sforza, be wrote, in Italian, the “ History of Milan,” 
(1503.) Died in 1519. 

Coriolan. See CORIOLANO and CORIOLANUS. 

Coriolano, ko-re-o-]4’no, or Coriolan, ko-re-o-lin’, 
(BARYTOLOMMEO,) CAVALIERE, a skilful Italian designer 
and engraver, son of Cristoforo, noticed below, was born 
at Bologna in 1590. He was a pupil of Guido. He 
dedicated to Pope Urban VIII. many wood-cuts in chia- 
roscuro, after Guido and the Caracci. Died in 1654. 

See Huser, ‘‘ Manuel du Graveur.’’ 

Coriolano,ko-re-o-]4/no,[ Fr. CoRIOLAN,ko’re’o0/l6n/,] 
(CRISTOFORO,) an eminent wood-engraver, born at Nu- 
remberg about 1550. His original name was LEDERER, 
(la’der-er.) He removed to Venice, where he engraved, 
besides other works, the portraits of Vasari’s biographical 
work. Died at Bologna about 1600. 

Coriolano, (GIAMBAYTISYA,) a son of the preceding, 
born at Bologna in 1595, was a painter, and engraver on 
copper and wood. He engraved many pictures by Guido, 
the Caracci, and other masters. Died in 1649. 

Co-ri-o-la/nus, [Fr. CortoLan, ko’re’o‘lén’; Ger. 
CoRIOLAN, ko-re-o-lan’, or CORIOLANUS, ko-re-o-l4/nus, | 
(Caius (or Cnrtus) Marcius,) the hero of an early 
Roman legend, was said to be a descendant of King 
Ancus Marcius. According to the poetical traditions on 
the subject, he obtained the surname CoRIOLANUS for 
his victory over the Volscians at Corioli about 490 B.c. 


During a famine he advised that corn should not be dis-4 


tributed gratis to the commons unless they gave up their 
tribunes. For this offence he was banished; and, having 
obtained command of a Volscian army, he besieged Rome. 
The Romans were unable to resist him or to avert his 
anger, until his stern purpose yielded to the tears of Ve- 
turia his mother and of Volumnia his wife, who led a de- 
putation of Roman matrons to his tent. He is supposed 
to have passed the rest of his life among the Volsci, 
(Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography ;”) 
but, according to the popular tradition, he was killed by 
the Volsci immediately after he abandoned his purpose 
of taking Rome. This legend is the subject of Shak- 
speare’s drama of ‘ Coriolanus.” 

See Prurarci’s “ Lives ;” Nizpunr, “ History of Rome;” Fr. 
Rocuuitz, ‘‘ Helden des alten Roms und des neuen Frankreichs, 
Coriolan und Dumouriez,”’ 1796. 

Coriolis, ko’re’o’léss’, (GASPARD GUSTAVFE,)-a French 
mechanician, born in Paris in 1792; died in 1843. 

Co-rip’pus, (FLAVIUS CRESCONIUS,) a Latin poet of 
the sixth century, who is supposed to have been born in 
Africa and to have been a bishop. He wrote several 
works, which have some merit and are still extant. 
Among them is an epic poem called “ Johanneis,” and 
a panegyric on the emperor Justin, (“De Laudibus Jus- 
tini minoris.”’) 

See Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Latina; “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Cork, EArt of. See Boyir, (RICHARD.) 

Cormenin, de, deh korm‘nan’, (Louts,) BARON, a 
French journalist, son of Louis Marie, noticed below, born 
in Paris in 1826. In 1852he supported the government, 
and obtained the direction of the “ Moniteur Officiel.” 

Cormenin, de, (Louis Mari de la Haye—deh 14 
ha,) VicoMTE, an eminent French political writer and 
jurist, born in Paris in January, 1788. He was appointed 
auditor of the council of state in 1810, and master of 
requests (by Louis XVIII.) in 1815, In 1828 he was 
elected deputy for Orléans, He was often re-elected by 
the Liberal party, became a popular _pamphleteer, and 
exercised great influence on political affairs, His pamph- 


lets appeared under the pseudomyn of “Timon.” He 
opposed the government of Louis Philippe. In 1838 he 
published a work called “Studies on Parliamentary 
Orators,” (“Etudes sur Jes Orateurs parlementaires,” 
17th edition, 1854.) He was president of the committee 
which framed a new constitution in 1848. After the 
coup d’éat of December, 1851, he deserted the Liberal 
party and became a member of Louis Napoleon’s council 
of state. He was admitted into the Institute in 1855. 
Among his important works are his “ Administrative 
Law,” (‘Droit administratif,” 1822,) and ‘ Letters on 
the Civi] List,” (1831,) which passed through twenty- 
five editions. M. Cormenin also distinguished himself 
as a practical philanthropist, and took part in founding 
numerous charitable institutions. Died in May, 1868. 

See Loménig, ‘‘Galerie des Contemporains;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
eyaphie Générale ;” Cuapurs-MonrTLaviLie, ‘Etude sur Timon,” 
1848. 

Cormontaingne, de, deh kor’médn’tanfi’, (Louts,) 
an eminent French military engineer, born about 1695. 
Between 1734 and 1745 he directed the sieges of Menin, 
Ypres, Tournay, etc. The great works added in the 
reign of Louis XV. to the fortifications of Metz and 
Thionville were constructed on his plans. He obtained 
the rank of maréchal-de-camp. He made improvements 
in the art of fortificatién, on which he also wrote several 
esteemed treatises. Died in 1752. 

Cornacchini, kor-nak-kee’nee, (MARCO,) an Italian 
medical writer, flourished at Pisa about 1610. His father, 
TOMMASO, was professor of medicine at Pisa, and author 
of Tabule Medicz,” 1605. 

Cornarius. See CORNARUS. 

Cornaro, (ANGELO.) See Grecory XII. 

Cornaro, kor-na’ro, (CATERINA,) Queen of Cyprus, 
was born in Venice about 1454. She became the wife of 
James de Lusignan, King of Cyprus, and was adopted as 
daughter of Saint Mark by the senate of Venice. At 
the death of the king, in 1473, she ascended the throne, 
which she abdicated in 1489, when the Venetians became 
masters of Cyprus. Died in 1510. 3 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Cornaro, or Cornelio, kor-na/le-o, sometimes writ- 
ten Corner, (FLAMINIO,) a Venetian senator, eminent 
for learning, born in Venice in 1693. He published a 
“History of the Churches of Venice,” (1758,) and several 
religious works. Died in 1778. 

Cornaro, (GIOVANNI I.,) Doge of Venice, succeeded 
Francis Contarini in 1625. He waged a war against 
Austria, which he left unfinished when he died in 1629. 

Cornaro, (GIovANNr II.,) was elected Doge of Venice 
in 1709. During his administration the Turks made war 
on Venice, and took the Morea about 1715. He obtained 
peace in 1718. Died in 1722. 

See Daru, ‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Cornaro, (LuicI,) a Venetian gentleman, born about 
1463, gained distinction by his successful experiments on 
diet and by his writings on the preservation of health. 
In his youth, by intemperance and sensuality, he ruined 
his health, which was naturally delicate. About the age 
of forty he reformed his habits, became very abstemious, 
and found the results of his change highly satisfactory. 
After he was eighty years old he published a “ Treatise 
on a Temperate Life,” which had a wide circulation, 
and was translated into English and French. He died, it 
is said, in his 103d year. Addison, in his “Spectator,” 
No. 195, says Cornaro passed his hundredth year, and 
commends the good sense and cheerful spirit of his book. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.” “ 

Cornaro-Piscopia, kor-n4’ro pés-ko’pe-4, (ELENA - 
LuecreziA,) an illustrious Italian scholar and writer, born 
at Venice in 1646, was a relative of the preceding. Her 
attainments in languages, philosophy, etc. spread her 
fame throughout Europe. She made a vow of celibacy, 
and observed the rules of a monastic order. She com- 
posed admired verses and academic discourses. Died 
in 1684. 

See Nictiron, ‘Mémoires; M, Dzeza, “ Vita di E. L. Cornaro- 
Piscopia,’’ 1686; ANronio Lupis, ‘‘L’Eroina Veneta, ovvero la Vita 
di E. L. Cornaro-Piscopia,’? 1689. 

Cornaros, kor-n§/ros, (VINCENT,) a Greek poet of 
the sixteenth century, born in the island of Crete. His 
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life is involved in obscurity. He is styled ‘the Homer of 
modern Greece,” and wrote a poem in rhymes entitled 
“ Erotocritos,” which is admired, and is an interesting 
monument for the history of the Greek language. 

See Branopis, ‘‘ Mittheilungen tiber Griechenland.”’ 


Cor-na/rus or Cornarius, kor-na/re-us, the Latinized 
name of JOHANN HAGENBUY?, (ha/gen-bddt,) a German 
physician, born at Zwickau, Saxony, in 1500. He prac- 
tised at Frankfort and Zwickau, and was professor of 
medicine at Marburg and Jena. He gained a wide repu- 
tation by his Greek edition of Hippocrates, (1538,) and 
a Latin version of the same, (1546.) He translated some 
works of Plato, Saint Basil, and other Greek writers into 
Latin, and wrote several medical treatises. Died in 1558. 


See M. Apam, “Vite Eruditorum;’”’ Exoy, “Dictionnaire de la 
Médecine.” 


Cornazzani, kor-n&at-s4/nee, or Cornazzano, kor- 
nat-s4/no, (ANTONLO,) an Italian poet, born at Piacenza 
or Ferrara, lived about 1500, He wrote lyric poems 
(printed in 1502) and some prose works. 

Cornbury, korn’ber-e, (EDWARD Hypkg,) Lorp, son 
of the second Earl of Clarendon, was one of the first of 
James II.’s officers to desert his standard in 1688 and 
go over to the Prince of Orange, (afterwards William 
IIL.) who in return for this service appointed him Gov- 
ernor of New York, where he arrived in 1702. His 
avarice, despotic measures, and frivolous character soon 
drew upon him the execration of the people, and in 1708 
procured his removal from office. Died in 1723. 

Cornbury, (HENRY Hypbg,) Lorp, eldest son of the 
Earl of Clarendon, wrote a comedy called “The Mis- 
takes, or the Happy Resentment,” which was printed in 
1758. He was killed by a fall from a horse in France in 
1753. 

Corne, korn, (HYACINTHE,) a French publicist, born 
at Arras in 1802, was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1837. He wrote, besides other works, a “Treatise on 
Civil Courage.” 

Corneille, kor’nal’ or kor’nd’ye, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a 
French historical painter and engraver, born in Paris in 
1646, was a son of Michel, noticed below. He received 
the grand prize in 1668. Died in 1695. 

Corneille, (MicHEL,) a French painter and engraver, 
born at Orléans in 1601, was a pupil of Vouet. He 
painted religious subjects, and was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Academy of Paris. Died in 1664. 

Corneille, (MICHEL,) a skilful French painter, son of 
the preceding, bornin Paris in 1642. He studied in Italy, 
and on his return, in 1663, was received into the Royai 
Academy. He was employed by the king, and adorned 
several churches of Paris with his works. Died in 1708. 

Corneille, kor’nal’, [Fr. pron. kor“nal’ or kor’na’ye, | 
(PIERRE,) a celebrated French dramatic author, the 
founder of the French drama, and the writer who has 
perhaps contributed most to the development of the 
national genius, was born at Rouen on the 6th of June, 
1606. He studied law, which he practised a few years 
without success. His first work, a comedy called “ Me- 
lite,” (1629,) and others which quickly followed, were 
performed with applause, which they owed partly to 
the vicious taste of the public. His “Medea” (1635) 
gave a new tone of grandeur and dignity to the French 
tragedy, though it contained much bombast and vain 
declamation. In 1636 he astonished and enraptured the 
public with the tragedy of “The Cid,” (an imitation of a 
Spanish drama of that name,) which, by nervous eloquence 
and mastery of dramatic resources, eclipsed everything 
that had hitherto appeared on the French stage. ‘To 
silence his detractors, who called him a mere imitator, 
he produced, in 1639, “ Les Horaces,” and “Cinna,” 
which were admired for invention and style. Many 
persons consider ‘fCinna” as his master-piece; while 
others prefer ‘ Polyeucte.” “A deeper interest,” says 
Hallam, “belongs to ‘ Polyeucte;’ and this is his onl 
tragedy wherein he affects the heart. The beautiful 
character of Pauline would redeem much greater defects 
than can be ascribed to this tragedy. It is the noblest, 
perhaps, on the French stage, and conceived with ad- 
mirable delicacy and dignity.” (‘Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.”) His “ Menteur” (“ Liar,” 1642) 
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an honour to France. His subsequent efforts indicate a 
decline of his power; but his opera called the “Golden 
Fleece” (‘Toison d’Or’”) was performed with success in 
1661. He had been admitted into the French Academy 
in 1647. He died in Paris in October, 1684, leaving 
several children. The French call him the “grand Cor- 
neille,” not only to distinguish him from his brother 
Thomas, but from the rest of mankind. Fontenelle, 
who was his nephew, preferred him as a poet to Racine ; 
but Voltaire, La Harpe, and other critics reverse that 
judgment. It is generally admitted that in impressive 
declamation, in dignity, in sublime thoughts, in condensed 
and noble style, he has not been equalled by any succeed- 
ing dramatist. In private life his manners were simple 
and his conversation rather dull. He is represented as a 
man of pure morals and amiable character. ‘It is diffi- 
cult,” says a recent French critic, “to draw the portrait 
of Corneille and to do justice to the subject. His most 
magnificent eulogy is perhaps in this verse of Voltaire: 
‘** Le grand Condé pleurant aux vers du grand Corneille.’ ’’* 


“When the Academy was endeavouring to correct the 
language which Pascal was destined to fix and Racine to 
polish, Corneille formed and created it, by giving it force 
and precision in reasoning, energy and profoundness in 
discourse, elevation and sublimity in sentiment, dignity 
and majesty in the utterances of kings and heroes.” 
(‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) 

See FonTENELLE, ‘ Eloge de Corneille ;? Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Por- 
traits littéraires,”’ tome i. ; Guizor, ‘* Corneille et son Temps,’’ 18525 
TASCHEREAU, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Corneille,” 
1829; JEAN SYLVAIN BAILLy, ‘“ Eloge de Corneille,” 1768; M. J. J. 
VicTorRIN-FAsre, “ Eloge de Corneille,”? 1808; Louris Simon AUGER, 
““Bloge de Corneille,” 1808 ; “‘ Biographie Universelle ;? LONGFEL- 
Low, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ ‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent 
French Writers,’’ by Mrs. SHELLEY, London, 1840; ** Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’ for October, 1852. 

Corneille, (THoMAS,) a popular French dramatist, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Rouen in 1625. 
On leaving college he became a resident of Paris. His 
first play, “Engagements du Hasard,” appeared in 1647. 
In the ensuing eight years he produced several other 
ycomedies. In 1656 he composed ‘ Timocrate,” a tra- 
gedy, which was very popular, and was performed eighty 
times in six months. It was followed by ‘ Darius,” ‘ Stili- 
con,” and many other tragedies, which had a transient 
success. His tragedies “ Ariane” and ‘“ Earl of Essex” 
obtained more durable favour, and still keep their place 
on the stage. He succeeded his brother in the French 
Academy in 1685. ‘He was,” says Voltaire, “‘a man 
of great merit and of vast learning; and, if we except 
Racine, he was the only French author of his time worthy 
to be ranked next to his brother.” Died in 1709. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;’’ La Harpe, ‘‘ Cours de Littérature.”” 

Cornejo, kor-na/Ho, (PEDRO,) a Spanish historian, 
who lived about 1550-80, wrote, among other works, a 
“Summary of the Civil Wars in Flanders,” (1577.) 

Cor-ne’li-a, [Fr. CoRNELIE, kor’na‘le’; It. CORNT- 
GLIA, kor-nél’ya,] a noble Roman matron, the daughter 
of P. Scipio Africanus, and the wife of T. Sempronius 
Gracchus. She was eminent for virtue and mental cul- 
tivation. After the death of her husband she refused an 
offer of marriage from Ptolemy, King of Egypt. As the 
daughter of Scipio and the mother of the Gracchi, she 
had as high a position as any woman in Roman history. 
A Campanian dame, having displayed to her the jewels 
with which she was adorned, expressed her curiosity to 
see those of Cornelia. The latter, pointing to her sons, 
Tiberius and Caius, exclaimed, “These are my jewels 
and ornaments.” 

See Puiurarcn, ‘fT. Gracchus’” and ‘‘ Caius Gracchus;’? L. 
Merckuin, “‘ Programma de Corneliz, Gracchorum Matris, Vita, 
Moribus et Epistolis,” 1844. 

Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, was the first wife 
of Julius Caesar the dictator, to whom she was married 
in 83.B.c. She died young, leaving a daughter, Julia, who 
became the wife of Pompey the Great. 

Cor-ne/li-a Gens, a patrician family or tribe, which 
produced more illustrious men than any other in Rome. 
Among them were the Cinnas, Lentulus, Rufinus, the 
Scipios, and Sulla. 

Cornélie. See CORNELIA. 
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Cornelio, (FLAMINTO.) See CoRNARO. 

Cornelis, kor-na/lis, [Fr. CoRNEILLE, kor-nal’, (or 
kor-na’ye,) or CORNILLE; Ger. CORNELIUS, kok-na/le- 
us,] a famous Dutch painter of history and portraits, was 
born at Haarlem in 1562. He studied under Porbus and 
Coignet at Antwerp, and settled in Haarlem. He ex- 
celled in design and colouring, and imitated nature with 
fidelity. Among his master-pieces is a large picture of 
“The Deluge.” Died in 1638. His brother, HENRY, 
was a sculptor and painter. He was most successful in 
landscapes and marine views. 

See Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Cornelisz, kor-na‘lis, (JACoB,) a Dutch painter of 
history, born at Oost-Sanen about 1471, worked at 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1567. 

Cornelisz, (LucaAs,) a Dutch painter, born at Leyden 
about 1492, removed to England, and was patronized by 
Henry VIII. Died in 1552. 

Cor-ne’li-us, Bishop of Rome, succeeded Fabianus 
in 251 A.D. He wasa Roman by birth. Novatian, having 
refused to recognize him, was chosen Bishop of Rome by 
his partisins ; and thus arose the schism of the Novatians. 
Cornelius was banished to Civita Vecchia by Gallus in 
252, and died the same year. 

Cor-ne/li-us, (ELIAs,) an American clergyman, born 
in 1795. He became secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Society in 1826. Died in 1832. 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nrpos. 

Cor-ne/li-us Se-ve/rus, (PUBLIUS,) a Latin epic poet, 
of whose life but little is known. He lived in the reign 
of Augustus, and died prematurely, leaving unfinished a 
poem called “The Sicilian War,” (‘ Bellum Siculum,”) 
which is praised by Quintilian. A beautiful fragment on 
the death of Cicero has been preserved. 

Cornelius, von, fon kor-na’/le-ts, (PETER,) the 
greatest German painter of his time, born at Dusseldorf 
on the 16th of September, 1787, was a son of the in- 
spector of the Dusseldorf gallery of paintings. At the 
age of nineteen his genius revealed itself in painting the 
cupola of the old church of Neuss. From 1811 to 1819 
he studied and worked in Rome, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with the artist Overbeck, who sym- 
pathized with his enthusiasm for the old Italian masters. 
About 1814 he finished his “ Illustrations of Faust,” one 
of his most remarkable productions. His original genius 
was also displayed in a series of designs illustrating the 
** Niebelungen-Lied.” After the completion of these he 
devoted himself to fresco-painting, which had been long 
neglected. He is considered the restorer of this art 
among the Germans. In 1819 he removed from Rome 
to Munich, whither he had been invited by the crown- 
prince, (afterwards King Ludwig,) and was appointed 
director of the Academy of Dusseldorf. He was com- 
missioned by Prince Ludwig to adorn the Glyptothek 
of Munich with frescos. In the Hall of Heroes of that 
edifice he painted on a large scale a series of subjects 
from the “ Iliad” of Homer. Among his grandest produc- 
tions is a picture of the “ Last Judgment,” in the church 
of Saint Louis, in Munich. It is about sixty feet high, 
and more than thirty feet wide. In the Pinakothek of 
Munich he illustrated, in a series of frescos, the ‘ His- 
tory of Painting,” with that profoundness of conteption 
which characterizes his genius. At the invitation of the 
King of Prussia, he went to Berlin in 1841, and painted 
in the Campo Santo several frescos, among which are 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Died at 
Berlin in 1867. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Corner. See CORNARO, (FLAMINIO.) 

Cor/ner, (JuLIA,) an English authoress, born about 
1815. She published ‘The Baronet,” a novel, (1835,) 
“Edward Castleton,” ‘Questions on the History of 
Europe,” and several useful books for children. 

Cornet, de, deh kor’na’, (MATHIEU AUGUSTIN,) 
Count, a French politician, born at Nantes in 1750. 
He promoted the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 1799, 
was made a senator the same year, and in 1804 received 
the title of count. Under the restoration he entered the 
Chamber of Peers. Died in 1832. 

See Turrrs, “ History of the French Revolution.” 
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Cornhert, korn’/hért, written also Coornhert, (Drs: 
DRIK,) a Dutch author and Reformer of great merit, born 
at Amsterdam in 1522. He was a zealous promoter of 
the Protestant Reformation, although he was never a 
sectarian, and dissented from the doctrines of Calvin. 
He rendered important services to the Prince of Orange 
in his contest with Spain. He composed, besides other 
works, a poem “On the Use and Abuse of Fortune,” and 
a “ Treatise against the Capital Punishment of Heretics.” 
The national air of ‘‘ William of Nassau,” which was very 
popular with several generations, is commonly attributed 
to him; though Motley and some other writers ascribe 
it to Marnix de Saint Aldegonde. He sometimes sup- 
ported himself, at Antwerp and Cleves, by his skill as an 
engraver. In 1572 he was appointed secretary of state 
in Holland. “He formed with Spiegel and Visscher,” 
says the “ Biographie Universelle,” ‘the triumvirate 
that restored the Dutch language and poetry.” Died 
at Gouda in 1590. 

See Baytex, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for February, 1854. 

Corniani, kor-ne-a’/nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
eminent Italian /itérateur, born at Orzi-Nuovi in Feb- 
ruary, 1742, obtained an office in the magistracy. He 
wrote, besides various other works, an “ Analysis of Taste 
and Morality,” (1790,) anda “ History of Italian Litera- 
ture,” (9 vols., 1804-13.) The latter contains critical no- 
tices of authors who wrote between the eleventh century 
and the middle of the eighteenth, and is a work of high 
reputation. ‘His erudition appears to me considerable,” 
says Hallam, “and his judgments generally reasonable.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died at 
Brescia in November, 1813. 

See Trpatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;” G. Lasus, ‘“‘ No- 
tizie intorno. alla Vita di G. B. Corniani,” 1814; CAmILLo UcGon}, 
** Klogio storico di G. B. Corniani,’’ 1818. 

Cornic-Duchéne, kor’ntk’ dii’shén’, (CHARLES,) a 
French naval officer, born at Morlaix in 1731; died in 
1809. 

Cornificius, kor-ne-fish’e-us, (QuINTus,) a Latin 
poet, who lived about 50 B.c., was a friend of Catullus. 

Cornificius, (QuIN?TUs,) a Roman who supported the 
party of Czesar in the civil war, and became governor 
of Syria. Died about 4o B.c. 

Corniglia, the Italian of CORNELIA, which see. 

Cornille. . See CORNELIS, 

Cornille, kor-neel’/, or Corneille, otherwise called 
Cornelius Engelbrechtsen, (éng’hel-brékt’sen,) a 
Dutch painter, born at Leyden in 1468. He painted 
in oil and fresco with success. The famous Lucas van 
Leyden was his pupil. 

His son, CORNILLE Kunst, born at Leyden, inherited 
his father’s talent for painting. He worked at Leyden 
and at Bruges. Among his best works is a ‘* Descent 
from the Cross.” He died in 1544, aged fifty-one. 

Cornu, kor’nii’, (SEBASTIEN MELCHTIOR,) a French 
painter, born at Lyons in 1804, obtained at Paris a 
medal of the first class in 1845. 

Cornuole, delle, del/]lA kor-noo-o/la, or Carniole, 
kar-ne-o/l4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian engraver of gems, 
who worked in Florence about 1580. His productions 
compare favourably with those of the ancient Greeks. 
His portrait of Savonarola was celebrated. 

Cornut. See CoRNUTI. 

Cornuti, kor’ni'te’, or Cornut, kor’nti’, (JACQUES 
PHILIPPE,) a French botanist and physician, born in 
Paris. He published a “Description of the Plants of 
Canada,” (1635,) with numerous figures. Died in 1651. 

Cor-nu’tus, (Lucius ANN&UuS,) a Roman _ philoso- 
pher, born at Leptis, in Africa. He taught the Stoie 
philosophy in Rome, and counted among his pupils the 
poets Lucan and Persius. Nero banished him about 
68 A.D. He wrote, in Greek, a commentary on Aristotle 
and other philosophical works. 

See Surpas, “Cornutus ;’? Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca ;” G 
J. pe Martini, ‘‘ Disputatio de L. A. Cornuto,”’ 1825. 

Cornwall, (BARRY.) See Procrer, (BRYAN W.) 

Cornwallis, korn-w6l/lis, (CAROLINE FRANCES,) a3 
English writer on philosophy, religion, etc., was born it 
1786. She produced anonymously a series of twenty: 
two essays, entitled ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,” 
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the last of which, ‘“‘ The State of Man subsequent to the 
Promulgation of Christianity,” was published in 1854. 
These works are highly esteemed. Died in 1858 A 
volume of her letters and poems was published in 
1864. 

See “Selections from the Letters of Caroline F. Cornwallis.” 


Cornwallis, (CHARLES,) EARL and MARQUIS, a Brit- 
ish general, commonly known as LORD CORNWALLIS, 
born in 1738, was the eldest son of the first earl, before 
whose death he was styled Lord Brome or Broome. 
He served on the continent as aide-de-camp of the Mar- 
quis of Granby in 17€1, and inherited his father’s earl- 
dom in 1762.° Though he was an aide-de-camp and 
favourite of the king, he opposed the measures which 
caused the American war. He joined the army in 1776, 
and, as major-general, took part in the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown in 1777, after being foiled at Tren- 
ton by Washington. In 1780 he commanded an army 
in Carolina, and defeated General Gates at Camden. 
The next year he gained an unimportant advantage 
over General Greene at Guilford, and invaded Virginia. 
Ife marched to Yorktown, intending to embark there, 
but was prevented by a French fleet, while the army 
of Washington attacked him by land. He surrendered, 
with about 8000 men, on the 19th of October, 1781. 

In 1786 he was appointed Governor-General of Ben- 
gal, and commander-in-chief of the army in India. The 
principal event of his administration was the war against 
Tippoo Saib. Cornwallis in person took Bungalore in 
1791, and defeated the enemy at Seringapatam in 1792. 
‘Tippoo then obtained peace by ceding half of his domi- 
nions to the British and their allies. Lord Cornwallis, 
having returned to England in 1793, was made a mar- 
quis, and appointed master-general of the ordnance. In 
1798 he became lord lieutenant of Ireland, which was 
then in rebellion, and which he pacified by a moderate 
policy. He negotiated the treaty of Amiens in 1802. 
In 1805 he was again appointed Governor-General of 
India, and died the same year at Ghazapore. Without 
brilliant talents, he filled with credit a prominent’ place 
on conspicuous stages in several trying epochs of British 
history. He is generally admitted to have been by far 
the ablest British general who took part in the war of 
the American Revolution. 

See Apotpuus and Bissert, ‘‘ History of the Reign of George 
IIl.;” J. W. Kave, “Lives of Indian Officers,” 1867; ‘* London 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1859. 

Cornwallis, (Sir CHARLES,) an English gentleman, 
whom James I. sent as ambassador to Spain. He wrote 
the Life of Henry, Prince of Wales. Died about 1630. 

His son, Sir WILLIAM, published ‘ Discourses upon 
Seneca,” and essays on various subjects, (1600-32.) 

Cornwallis, (FREDERICK,) a son of the Earl of Corn- 
wallis, became Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1749, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1768. He published 
several volumes of sermons. Died in 1783. 

Cornwallis, (WILLIAM,) an English admiral, brother 
of Lord Cornwallis, born in 1744. After serving in the 
American war, he commanded a squadron in the East 
Indies from £789 to 1793, and was made vice-admiral 
in 1795. In that year he received the thanks of Par- 
hament for his conduct in an action with the French. 
From 1801 to 1806 he was commander-in-chief of the 
Channel fleet. He died in 1819, with a fair reputation 
for talents and courage. 

See “ Annual Register,”” 


Corona, ko-ro’n4, (LEONARDO,) an Italian painter of 
the Venetian school, was born at Murano in 1561. His 
manner is said to resemble that of Tintoretto. Among 
his admired works is a “Crucifixion.” Died in 1605. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Coronado. See VAsQurz. 

Coronelli, ko-ro-nel/lee,(MARCO VINCENZO,) a learned 
Italian geographer and monk, born at Venice about 1650. 
He passed some years in Paris, where he made globes 
twelve feet in diameter, (1683.) In 1685 he was chosen 
cosmographer of the Venetian state. He published 
many maps and volumes on geography, among which 
were a ‘Description of the Morea,” (1685,) and “ An- 
cient and Modern Rome,” (1716.) Died in 1718. 


See Trrasoscutl, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 
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Coronini-Cronberg, von, fon ko-ro-nee/nee kron/- 
bérc, (JOHANN,) Coun’, an Austrian general, born at 
Goritz in 1794. He was chosen preceptor to Francis 
Joseph (the present emperor) in 1836, and obtained the 
rank of field-marshal in 1849. In 1854 he was appointed 
commander of the army which occupied the Danubian 
principalities. 

Corot, ko’ro’, (JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE,) a successful 
French landscape-painter, born in Paris in 1796. Among 
his works are “The Roman Campagna,” (1827,) a “ Sou- 
venir of the Environs of Florence,” (1839,) ‘‘ Homer and 
the Shepherds,” (1845,) and a “Sunset Scene,” (1857.) 

Corr, (ERIN,) a Belgian engraver of high reputation, 
born at Brussels in 1803, was a sonof an Irishman, He 
engraved “The Descent from the Cross,” after Rubens, 
and several works of Van Dyck and Da Vinci. Died in 
Paris in 1862. 

Corradi. See GHIRLANDAIO. 

Corradi, kor-r4/dee, (Ovravio,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bologna. He copied the works of great masters 
with success. Died in 1643. 

Corradini, kor-r4-dee’nee, (PIETRO MARCELLINO,) an 
Italian antiquary and jurist, born at Sezza in 1658. He 
was made a cardinal in 1712. Among his works is 
“Ancient Latium, Sacred and Profane,” (“‘ Vetus Latium 
profanum et sacrum,” 1704.) Died in 1743. 

See T1patpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Corrado, the Italian of ConRAD, which see. 

Corrado, kor-r4/do, (CARLO,) an Italian painter, born 
in Naples in 1693, was employed for some years by the 
King of Spain at Madrid. Died in 1768. 

Corrado, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian scholar and writer, 
born in the duchy of Mddena. He became professor 
of eloquence at Reggio in 1540, and professor of Greek 
and Latin in the University of Bologna in 1545. He 
published in 1537 an interesting work, entitled ‘‘ Ques- 
tura,” in which the life of Cicero is related, and his 
character vindicated from unjust charges. Died in 
1550. 

See Firrpro Re, ‘‘Elogio di S. Corrado,”’ 1812; A. FApPPANI, 
“ Elogio di S. Corrado,”’ 1$20;”’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Correa, kor-ra/4, (D. PAvo PEREz,) a renowned Por- 
tuguese general, was chosen grand master of the order 
of Santiago in 1242. He gained many victories over the 
Moors, and was reputed the greatest captain of his time. 
The old Spanish writers assert that he once arrested the 
course of the sun, like Joshua. Died in 1275. 

See Lac.épkr, ‘‘ Histoire de Portugal.” 


Correa, (GASPAR,) a Portuguese historian, served in 
several expeditions in the East Indies, and wrote a 
valuable “History of India,” (‘Historia da India,” in 
manuscript.) Died at Goa about 1560. 

Correa, (THOME,) an eloquent Portuguese orator, 
poet, and grammarian, born at Coimbra in 1537. He 
professed rhetoric at Rome and Bologna with great suc- 
cess, and wrote treatises on eloquence, grammar, etc., 
among which was a commentary on Horace’s “ Art of 
Poetry.” Died in 1595. 

Correa de Saa, kor-ra’4 da s4, (SALVADOR,) a dis- 
tinguished Portuguese admiral, born about 1594. He 
was for many years Governor of Brazil, where, between 
1625 anc 1640, he gained several victories over the Dutch, 
In 1648 he commanded an expedition to Africa, and 
conquered Benguela and Angola. Died in 1680. 

Correa de Serra, kor-ra’/4 da sér’r4, (JosE FRAN- 
cISco,) a distinguished Portuguese botanist and savant, 
born at Serpa in 1750. _ He was chosen perpetual secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon about 1780. 
To escape persecution for religion, he retired to France 
in 1786 and to England in 1796. About 1814 he sup- 
plied the place of Mr. Barton as professor of botany in 
Philadelphia. From 1816 to 1821 he was minister from 
Portugal to the United States. He was the author of 
some treatises on vegetable physiology and other sub- 
jects, and wrote several articles for the ‘“ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died in 1823. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Correa Gargao, kor-ra’4 gar-séwNn’, (PEDRO ANTO- 
NIO,) a Portuguese poet, born about 1750, was the author 
of lyric poems which are in style excellent imitations of 
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Horace. “No one,” says Longfellow, “since Ferreira 
had approached so near the ancient prototype.” 

See Loncrettow’s ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Correggio, da, da kor-réd’jo, [Fr. Le Corr&cE, leh 
kor’Razh’: it may be observed that in French he is nearly 
always called Le Corr&cE, in Italian IL CorREGGIO, 
t.e. “the Correggio,”] (ANTONIO Allegri—al-la’gree,) 
an illustrious Italian painter, the founder of a new and 
original style of art, was born at Correggio (whence his 
surname) in 1494. We have little positive information 
respecting him. Vasari and others state that his origin 
was humble and that his life was passed in poverty; but 
there is good reason to believe that he enjoyed a com- 
fortable subsistence. Among his supposed teachers in 
art were his uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, and Francesco 
Bianchi; but he was the sole former of his own style. 
He probably never saw Rome or Venice. He worked 
at his native city and at Parma. He died in 1§34. 

Correggio not only surpassed all former artists in the 
magic of the chiaroscuro, but he was also distinguished 
by his admirable skill in foreshortening. His forms 
are exquisitely soft and beautiful; his colours are as 
pure and as delicate as those of Titian. The art which 
Angelo exalted to sublimity, which Titian enriched with 
the magic of colouring, and which Raphael inspired with 
the soul of expression and grace, may be said to have 
received its complement of perfection in the softness, 
tenderness, and harmony of Correggio. One of his master- 
pieces is the Assumption of the Virgin,—a fresco in the 
Cathedral of Parma. Among his admired oil-paintings 
are a Holy Family, known as “ La Vierge au Panier ;” an 
“Ecce Homo;” a picture of the Nativity, at Dresden, 
called “ Notte,” or “Night ;” and a Saint Jerome, which 
Annibal Caracci preferred to Raphael’s Saint Cecilia, 
One of his most remarkable productions is a “¢ Penitent 
Magdalen,” in the gallery at Dresden: for this picture, 
only about eighteen inches square, one of the Saxon 
kings is said to have paid 6000 louis-d’ors, (30,000 dol- 
lars.) His representations of women and children are 
especially admirable. Many of his female countenances 
possess an ineffable and almost divine beauty. Correggio 
is said to have been remarkably modest. After gazing 
on a production of Raphael, he exclaimed, exultingly, 
Anchio sow pittore! («I also am a painter!”) “The 
harmony. of Correggio,” says Fuseli, “though assisted 
by exquisite hues, was entirely independent of colour: 
his great organ was chiaro oscuro m its most extensive 
sense. The bland light of a globe gliding through lucid 
demi-tints into rich reflected shades, composes the spell 
which pervades all his performances.” The celebrated 
Danish poet Oehlenschlager has made Correggio_ the 
subject of one of his most successful tragedies. 

See “ Memorie istoriche di A. Allegri detto il Correggio,’” Parma, 
1817; Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; ‘‘ Lives of Correggio 


and Parmegiano,”’ London, 1823; “‘ Biographie Universelle ;”? ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 


Corregio, kor-ra’jo, (GIBERTO,) an able chief of the 
Guelph party, who in 1303 obtained the sovereignty of 
Parma. He was expelled in 1316. Died in 1321. 

Cor’re-us, a chief of the Bellovaci, a tribe of Gaul, 
who, at the head of an army, encountered Cesar, and, 
after a brave resistance, was killed. 

Cor’rie, (DANIEL,) an English clergyman, born about 
1776, became Bishop of Madras in 1834. He translated 
part of the Bible into Hindostanee. Died in 1837. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Daniel Corrie,” by his brothers, 1847. 

Corrodi, kor-ro/dee, (HENRY,) a learned Swiss writer, 
born at Zurich in 1752. He published (in German) a 
number of works on philosophy and theology, among 
which is a “ History of Millenarism,”(1781.) Died in 1793. 

See L. Merster, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung H. Corrodi’s,” 1793. 

Corse, (JoHN M.,) an American general, who, in Oc- 
tober, 1864, defended Allatoona with success against a 
superior force of Confederate troops, while General 
Sherman, from the top of Kenesaw Mountain, signalled 
that he should hold out to the last. He commanded a 
division of Sherman’s army in its march through Georgia 
and Carolina. 

Corsetti, kor-set/tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Sienna about 1700; died in 1774. 

Corsignani, kor-sén-ya’nee, (PIETRO ANTONTO,) an 
Italian historian, born at Celano in 1686; died in 1751. 
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Corsini, kor-see’nee, (ANDREA,) born at Florence in 
1302, was renowned for his piety and ascetic life. He 
became Bishop of Fiesole about 1360. Died in 1373. 

See F. Venturl, ‘‘ Vita di S. A. Corsini,”? 1620; Ancuto, ‘‘ Vida 
di S. A. Corsini,”’ 1630. 

Corsini, (EDOARDO,) an eminent Italian antiquary and 
monk, born at Fanano in 1702. In 1735 he became 
professor of logic, and in 1746 of moral philosophy, at 
Pisa. He published ‘“ Fasti Attici,” (1744-56, 4 vols.,) 
a capital work on Grecian chronology and history, and 
other antiquarian treatises. Died at Pisa in 1765. 

See T1pApo, ‘* Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Corsini, (LorrENzo.) See CLEMENT XII. 

Cort, kort, (CORNELIUS,) a skilful Dutch designer 
and engraver, born at Horn about 1530. After visiting 
Venice about 1566, and engraving some works of Titian, 
he settled in Rome, where he opened a school of engra- 
ving. He produced many prints after various masters, 
among which is “The Transfiguration of Raphael.” 
Died in Rome in 1578. 

See Nacier, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Cort, (HENRY,) an English mechanician, who effected 
great improvements in the manufacture of iron, was born 
at Lancaster in.1740; died in 1800. 

See SmiLes, ‘‘ Industrial Biography.” 

Cortambert, kor’tén’bair’, (PIERRE FRANCOIS Ev- 
GENE,) a French geographer and writer, born at Toulouse 
in 1805. ; 

Corte, (CESARE and VALERIO.) See Corri. 

Corte, de la, da 14 kor’ta, (JUAN,) a skilful Spanish 
painter of landscapes and battles, born at Madrid in 
1597; died in 1660. His son, GABRIEL, (1648-94,) was 
a painter of flowers. 

Corte-Murari, della, del’/JA kor’ta moo-ra’ree, 
(GIROLAMO,) Count, an Italian poet, born at Mantua in 
1747; died in 1832. 

Cortenaer or Cortenaar, kor’teh-nar’, (EGBERT,) 
a famous Dutch admiral. He distinguished himself as 
captain in a battle against the Swedes in 1658, and was 
killed near Lestoff in 1665. 

Cortenovis, kor-ta-no’véss, (ANGELO MArIA,) an 
Italian antiquary, born at Bergamo in 1727, wrote a 
treatise ‘‘On the Purple of the Ancients.” Diedin 1801. 

Corte-Real or Cortereal, kor-ta-ra-4l’, (GASPAR,) 
a Portuguese navigator, commanded in 1500 an exploring 
expedition to the region since called Canada. In 1501 
he again sailed from Lisbon towards the Arctic regions, 
and was never afterwards heard of. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Corte-Real, (JERONYMO,) a Portuguese poet, com- 
posed several admired poems, of which the “ Shipwreck 
of Sepulveda” (1594) is the most popular. Died in 1593. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire de la Littérature du Midi de |’ Europe.”’ 


Cortés. See Correz. 

Cortés, (Donoso.) See Donoso Corrks. 

Cortés, kor-tés’, (MARTIN,) a Spanish geographer, 
who lived at Cadiz, published in 1561 an excellent work 
on geography and navigation, called ‘‘ Breve Compendio 
de la Esfera y de la Arte de navegar.” 

Cortese. See Correz. 

Cortese, kor-ta’sa, (GruLTo CESARE,) an Italian poet, 
born in the kingdom of Naples about 1570. He wrote 
several facetious and satirical poems, one of which, called 
the “‘ Vajasseide,” (1604,) passed through sixteen editions 
in fourteen years. 

See GinGuEn#, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.’’ 

Cortesi. See Courrols, (JACQUES.) 

Cortesius. See Correz. 

Cor’tez, [Sp. Corrs, kor-tés’; It. CorTESE, kor- 
ta’sa; Lat. Cortr/sius,] (HERNANDO (or HERNAN) or 
FERNANDO,) the conqueror of Mexico, was born at Medel- 
lin, a village of Estremadura, in Spain, in 1485. Resolving 
to seek his fortune in the New World, he sailed to His- 
paniola in 1504, and became a planter. He displayed 
courage and ability in the conquest of Cuba, which Velan- 
quez began in 1511, and was rewarded with an estate in 
that island. In 1518 he was appointed by Velasquez com- 
mander of an expedition sent against Mexico, which had 
just been discovered, and which presented a most bril- 
liant theatre for ambition and enterprise. The armada, 
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which consisted of eleven vessels, ten cannon, and about 
seven hundred men, sailed from Cuba in February, 1519, 
its primary ostensible object being the conversion of the 
infidels. This process he initiated by a battle at Tabasco, 
where he defeated a native army. He next landed on 
the site of the present Vera Cruz, where he made friendly 
demonstrations and learned that he had entered the wide 
empire of Montezuma. The Aztec artists by their pic- 
ture-writing informed the monarch of the arrival of the 
Spaniards. Waving destroyed his ships, in order that 
his soldiers might be forced to conquer or perish, Cortez 
marched to Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capital of Ana- 
huac, which, after several bloody victories over the Tlas- 
calans, he entered in November, 1519, without resistance. 
Montezuma, after receiving them with due hospitality, 
was made prisoner by his audacious guests in his own 
palace. He was induced to swear allegiance to the em- 
peror Charles V., and to pay an immense tribute in gold 
and silver; but he refused to profess the creed of the 
Spaniards. In the mean time, Velasquez, jealous of the 
success of Cortez, whom he regarded as a rival or rebel, 
sent against him an army of about 1000 men, under Nar- 
vaez, who arrived in Vera Cruz in April, 1520. Leaving 
a small garrison in the capital, Cortez marched with 
about 250 men against Narvaez, whom he defeated and 
took prisoner near Zempoalla in 1520. Having per- 
suaded the soldiers of Narvaez to join his standard, 
Cortez returned to Mexico, which he found in revolt 
against him. After several days of severe fighting, in 
which Montezuma was mortally wounded by the natives, 
the Spaniards were expelled from the city of Mexico, 
with a loss of several hundred men. ‘The great victory 
at Otumba in July, 1520, restored the ascendency of 
Cortez, and in 1521 he again became master of the capi- 
tal, where he committed acts of infamous atrocity, and 
the conquest of Mexico was completed. In 1522 he was 
appointed by the Spanish court Governor and Captain- 
General of New Spain, (Mexico.) In 1525 he executed 
Guatemozin, the last emperor of the Aztecs. To vindi- 
cate himself from the accusations of his enemies, he re- 
turned in 1528 to Spain, where he was graciously received 
by Charles V.; but when he went again to Mexico, 
in 1530, he no longer had the supremacy there. An 
exploring expedition which he fitted out discovered 
California in 1535. He revisited Spain in 1540, and 
took part in the disastrous invasion of Algiers in 1541. 
Died at Seville in 1547. His virtues and vices are thus 
summed up by Prescott: ‘He was avaricious, yet libe- 
ral ; bold to desperation, yet cautious and calculating in 
his plans ; magnanimous, yet very cunning ; lax in his 
notions of morality, yet a sad bigot. The great feature 
in his character was constancy of purpose.” 

See Rogpertson, ‘‘ History of America;’? Prescott, “ History 
of the Conquest of Mexico;’? ‘‘ Despatches of Hernando Cortes,” 
New York, 1843; ANToNIO DE SoLis Y RIBADENEYRA, “ Historia 
de la Conquista del Mexico,” 1684; English version of the same, by 
THomAs ‘TowNSEND, 1724; Gomara, ‘Historia de F. Cortez,” 
Rome, 1556; Cart Currus, “ F. Cortez der Eroberer Mexiko’s,”’ 
1818; ‘Lives of Nuiiez de Balboa, Hernan Cortes, and Francis 
Pizarro,” 1847. 

Corti, kor’tee, or Corte, kor’ta, (CESARE,) a painter 
of portraits and history, a son of Valerio, noticed below, 
was born at Genoa about 1554; died about 1612, 

Corti, [Lat. Cur’rius,] (Marreo,) an Italian medical 
writer, born at Pavia in 1475; died in 1542. 

Corti or Corte, (VALERIO,) an Italian portrait-painter 
of merit, born at Venice in 1530, was a pupil of Titian. 
Died at Genoa about 1580.. His son MARCANTONIO was 
an excellent designer. 

Corticelli, kor-te-chel/lee, (SALVADORE,) an eminent 
Italian philologist, born at Piacenza in 1690. He pro- 
duced an excellent Italian grammar, (1745,) which, Says 
Roquefort, “is the best in the language.” Died in 1758. 

See Tipatno, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Cortona, da, da kor-to/n4, (PirrRo BERRETTINI,) [Fr. 
PIERRE DE CoRTONE, pe-air’ deh kor’ton’,] an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Cortona about 1600. He painted 
some pictures in the Pitti palace, Florence, and afterwards 
settled in Rome, where he worked with success. He 
excelled in composition, and had a certain freedom and 
facility of style. Mengs, however, says that he neglected 
the study of principles founded on reason, and aimed 
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only to gratify the eye of the spectator. He was also 
architect of several Roman edifices. Died in Rome in 
1669. Among his oil-paintings is ‘The Conversion of 
Saint Paul.” The Barberini palace, Rome, contains one 
of his principal frescos. 

See Lawnz1, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”’? Bryan, “ Dictionary 
of Painters.” 

Cortone, de. See Corrona. 

Cortot, kor’to’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French sculptor, 
born in Paris in 1787, won the first prize of the Institute 
in 1809. Among his finest works are ‘‘The Soldier of 
Marathon” and the bas-relief which adorns the Chamber 
of Deputies. Died in 1843. 

Cortusi, kor-too’See, (GIACOMO ANTONIO,) an Italian 
botanist, and director of the botanic garden at Padua. 
He published a description of the plants growing in that 
garden, (1591.) Died in 1593. 

Cor-un-ca/ni-us, (TIBERIUS,) an eminent Roman 
jurist and senator, was elected consul in 280 B.c., end 
pontifex maximus about 254. He was the first plebeian 
who attained the latter dignity. His talents and virtues 
are highly praised by Cicero. He was appointed dic- 
tator in 246 B.C., soon after which he died. 

See Cicero, “De Legibus,’? and ‘‘De Oratore ;’? WuERFFEL, 
““Commentatio de ‘I. Coruncanio,”’ 1740. 

Corvetto, di, de kor-vet’/to, (LUIGI EMMANUELE,) 
Count, a financier, born at Genoa in 1756. In 1805 he 
became a member of Bonaparte’s council of state. From 
1815 to 1818 he was minister of finance in France. Died 
in 1822. 

See Sovart, “ Elogio storico del Conte L. E. di Corvetto,’’ 1824. 


Corvi, kor’vee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Viterbo in 1623, excelled in nocturnal scenes. Died 
in 1703. 

Corvin. See Corvinus. 

Corvinus, kor-vee/nus, (JOHANN AvucGusT,) a Ger- 
man engraver, born about 1682, worked for booksellers 
of Augsburg. Died in 1738. 

Cor-vi/nus, [Fr. Corvin, kor’van’,] (MATTHIAs,) 
King of Hungary, born at Klausenburg in 1443, was the 
son of John Huniades. He was elected king in 1458. His 
reign was marked by a series of wars with the emperor 
Ferdinand III., the Turks, and the Kings of Poland and 
Bohemia. In the intervals of peace he promoted the arts 
and sciences. Ie was eminent for military talents, and 
made himself master of Austria and Vienna in1485. He 
died at Vienna in 1490, leaving the reputation of a wise 
ruler. Vladislaus, King of Bohemia, was his successor. 

See Turorz, ‘‘ Chronica Hungaria; GALEoTTus Marttus, ‘De 
Dictis et Factis Regis Matthie ;’? FEssirer, ‘* Matthias Konig von 
Hungarn,”’ 1793; WENZEL, ‘‘ Matthias Corvinus,”’ 1810. 

Corvisart-Desmarets, kor’ve’zar’ da’ma’ra’, (JEAN 
NICOLAS,) an eminent French physician, born in Cham- 
pagne in 1755. Having attended the lectures of Petit, 
Desault, and others, he was received as docteur-régent of 
the faculty in 1782. In 1788 he was chosen professor of 
clinic at the hospital La Charité, and in 1797 professor 
of practical medicine in the College of France. He was 
very successful as a lecturer, and had a rare sagacity in 
diagnosis.. About 1800 he was appointed chief physician 
to Bonaparte, and a few years later received the title of 
Baron. He published an “Essay on the Diseases and 
Organic Lesions of the Heart,” (1808,) and other works. 
Bonaparte once said he “ was an honest and able man, but 
rather blunt,” (d7asgue.) Died in 1821. 

See Frrrus, ‘‘ Notice sur Corvisart,” 1821; “‘ Biographie Médi- 
cale;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cor’vus, (M. VALERIUS,) a famous Roman general, 
born about 370 B.c. He was chosen consul in 348, and 
was re-elected five times. In 343 he gained two im- 
portant victories over the Samnites near Gaurus and 
Suessula. He was chosen dictator in 342. Again sum- 
moned to the dictatorship in 301 B.c., he defeated the 
Marsi and Etruscans. He was elected consul the sixth 
time in 299. Died about 270 B.C. 

See VALerius Maximus; Niesuur, “‘ History of Rome.” 

Cor’/win, (THOMAS,) an American statesman and 
orator, born in Bourbon county, Kentucky, in July, 1794. 
His parents removed to Ohio while he was a boy. e 
studied law, was admitted to the bar about 1818, and 
soon acquired celebrity as a lawyer and an orator. He 
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supported John Quincy Adams for the Presidency in 
18238, was elected a member of Congress by the voters 
of the Warren district in 1830, and acted with the Whig 
party. In 1840 he advocated the election of General 
Harrison by numerous speeches at mass-meetings, for 
which his popular style of oratory was especially adapted. 
He was elected Governor of Ohio for two years in Octo- 
ber, 1840, and represented that State in the Senate of 
the United States from 1845 to 1850. He opposed the 
Mexican war, on which he made an able speech in 1846. 
In July, 1850, he was appointed secretary of the treas- 
ury by President Fillmore. On his retirement from office, 
March, 1853, he resumed the practice of law at Lebanon, 
Ohio. He was elected a member of Congress for the 
seventh district of Ohio in October, 1858, and again in 
1860; but soon after the latter date (in 1861) he was 
sent as minister to Mexico. He returned home in 1864, 
and died at Washington in December, 1865. 

Cox’/¥-at or Cor’y-ate, (GrorGE,) an English clergy- 
man, noted as a writer of Latin verse, became rector of 
Odcombe about 1570. Died in 1606, 

Coryat or Coryate, (THOMAS,) an eccentric Eng- 
lishman, a son of the preceding, was born at Odcombe 
rectoryin1577. In1608 he traversed France, Italy, and 
Germany on foot, and published, in 1611, “Crudities 
hastily gobbled up in Five Months’ Travel, ete.” This 
work was accompanied by numerous pieces of humorous 
or ironical verse by Jonson, Drayton, Chapman, and 
many other poets. In his youth he appears to have 
officiated as court jester, or king’s fool, in the service of 
Henry, Prince of Wales. Between 1612 and 1617 he 
journeyed on foot through Palestine and Persia to Hin- 
dostan. Died at Surat in 1617. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vi., 1822. 

Cor-¥-ban/tés, [Gr. KopiGarrec,] the priests of Cy- 
bele, sometimes called also GALLI. They celebrated the 
festivals of Cybele with orgiastic dances and loud cries, 
beating on timbrels, clashing cymbals, and cutting their 
flesh with knives. 

Cosa, de la, da 14 ko’s&, (JUAN,) a Spanish navigator, 
who served Columbus as pilot in his second voyage to 


America. He was skilful in the construction of maps 
or charts. He was killed by some natives at Tabasco 
in 1509. 


Cosimo, kos’e-mo, (JACoPo or GIACOMO,) a celebrated 
engraver of gems and cameos, was born at Trezzo, in the 
Milanese. He worked at Madrid for Philip II. 

Cosimo, (PIETRO,) an Italian painter of high reputa- 
tion, also called RossELLI, was born at Florence in 1441. 
He excelled in bacchanalian scenes. Died about 1525. 

Cosimo de’ Medici. See MrpIct. 

Cosin or Cozen, kuz’en, (JOHN,) an English divine, 
born at Norwich in 1594. He became Dean of Peter- 
borough in 1640. During the civil war he retired to 
Paris, where he preached several years. About 1660 he 
returned, and was appointed Bishop of Durham. He 
published “A Scholastic History of the Canon of Holy 
Scripture,” and other works. Died in 1672. 

Cosini, ko-See’nee, (SILVIO,) an able sculptor, a pupil 
of Michael Angelo, born near Florence, lived about 1550. 

Cos’mas, |[Gr. Kooyds,| an Egyptian geographer, sur- 
named INDICOPLEUS’TES, (“Indian navigator,”) lived 
about 540 A.D. In his youth he was a merchant, and 
made voyages to India and other countries. He after- 
wards became a monk at Alexandria, and wrote, in Greek, 
several works, one of which, entitled “Christian To- 
pography,” (Toroypagia Xpiotiavixy,) is still extant. He 
argues that the earth is not spherical. 

_ See Fasrictus, *‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;’? MANNERT, “‘ Géographie 
des Anciens.”’ 

Cosmas OF JERUSALEM, a poet and monk of the eighth 
century, wrote thirteen Greek hymns, which are extant. 

Cosmas [Fr. Cosmr, kém] OF PRAGUE, born in 1045, 
was the earliest historian of Bohemia whose work has 
come down to us. He was a priest, and secretary to 
Henry IV. of Germany. About 1125 he finished his 
“Bohemian Chronicle,” (“Chronicon Bohemorum.”) 
Died in 1126. 

Cosme oF PRAGUE. See COSMAS. 

Cosme, kdm,(JEAN BASEILHAC,) called FRERE COSME, 
a French surgeon, born in the diocese of Tarbes in 1703, 
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lived mostly in Paris. He was reputed one of the first 
lithotomists of his time in France, and invented an in- 
strument used in lithotomy. Died in 1781. 

Cosmico, kos’me-ko, (NiccoLO HELI0,) a Latin poet, 
born at Padua about 1440; died in 1489. 

Cosmo (or Cosimo) de’ Medici. See MEDICI. 

Cosnac, de, deh kos’nak’, (DANIEL,) a French bishop, 
noted for his address, vivacity, and talent for intrigue, 
was born in Limousin about 1630. He became Arch- 
bishop of Aix in 1687. Died in 1708. He left “Meé- 
moires,” which were published in 1852. 

See Asst Cuorsy, “Mémoires,” liv. viii; Samnt-Srmon, “ Mé- 
moires ;”? Sarnre-Bruver, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’’ tome vi.; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Cospéan, de, deh kos’pa’6n’, sometimes incorrectly 
written Cospeau, (PHILIPPE,) a Flemish prelate, born in 
Hainaut in 1568, was eminent as a preacher. Moréri 
gives him credit for purging the pulpit of quotations from 
profane authors. He became Bishop of Nantes in 1622. 
Died in 1646. 

' See René Leme#s, ‘‘Le Prélat accompli, ou la Vie de P. de Cos- 
péan,”’ 1646; R. BorpEaux, “ Notice relative 4 P. Cospeau,”’ 1852. 
Cospeau. See CospEANn. 
Cosroes. See KHosROO. 
#Cossa. See JOHN XXIII, (Pope.) 

Cossale, kos-s4/la, or Cozzale, kot-s4/]4, (ORAZIO,) 
an Italian painter, lived at Brescia about 1600. 

Cossali, kos-sa/lee, (PIETRO,) an Italian geometer and 
Theatin friar, born at Verona in 1748, was professor of 
natural philosophy and astronomy at Parma, and after- 
wards of mathematics at Padua. He wrote, besides 
other works, a ‘Critical History of Algebra,” (2 vols., 
1779,) which was highly prized. Died in 1815. 


See Tipa.po, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 


Cossart, ko’sar’, (GABRIEL,) a learned French Jesuit, 
born at Pontoise in 1615; died in 1674. 

Cossé, de, deh ko’sa/, (ARTHUR or ARTUS,) Comte 
de Secondigny, (seh-kén‘dén’ye’,) a French general, born 
about 1512. He became a marshal of France in 1567, 
after which he served in the civil wars against the Cal- 
vinists. Died in 1582. 

See BRANTOME, ‘“‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”’ 

Cossé, de, (CHARLES,) Comte de Brissac, (bre’sak’,) 
an able French general, brother of the preceding, born 
in Anjou about 1505. Having served in several cam- 
paigns in Italy and Flanders, he was made grand master 
of artillery in 1547. In 1550 he became a marshal of 
France, atter which he fought successfully in Piedmont 
against the Spaniards. He died about 1564, with the 
reputation of one of the greatest captains of his age. 

See De Tuou, ‘“‘Mémoires;’? Brantome, ‘‘ Vies des grands 
Capitaines.”’ 

Cossé, de, (CHARLES,) Duc de Brissac, a son of the 
preceding, was a partisan of the League against Henry 
IIL, and was the first who employed the Barricades in 
Paris, (1588.) He was appointed by the Duke of May- 
enne governor of Paris, which he surrendered to Henry 
IV. in 1594. He was afterwards made a marshal and a 
duke. Died in 1621. 

See PEREFIxE, ‘‘ Vie de Henri IV.” 

Cossé, de, (Louis HrrcuLE TIMoLEon,) Duc de 
Brissac, a French royalist, born in 1734. He was ap- 
pointed commandant of the royal guard in 1791, and 
was massacred in September, 1792. 

Cossiers, ko’se-4’, (JEAN,) a Flemish historical 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1603, was patronized by 
the King of Spain. Among his best works is a “ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple.” Died in 1652. 

Cossigny de Palma, ko’stn’ye’ deh p&l’m@’, (JosEPH 
FRANGOIS,) a French naturatist, born at Palma, in the 
Isle of France, in 1730. He published a ‘“‘ Treatise on 
the Fabrication of Indigo,” (1779,) and other esteemed 
scientific works. Died in Paris in 1809. 

Cossin, ko’san’, (Louts,) a French engraver, born at 
Troyes in 1633; died at Paris in 1682. 

Cos’sus, (AULUS CoRNELIUS,) a patrician Roman 
general, who was appointed dictator in 385 B.c., during 
the Volscian war. He gained a decisive victory over 
the Volscians soon after that date, and on his return to 
Rome committed Manlius Capitolinus to prison. 

See Livy, “‘ History of Rome.” 
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Cossus, (SERVIUS CORNELIUS,) a Roman warrior, who 
killed in single combat Lar Tolumnius, King of the Veii, 
about 437 B.c. He was the second person among the 
Romans that obtained the sfolia ofima. He was chosen 
consul in 428 B.C. 

See Niesunr, ‘‘ History of Rome.” 

Cossutius, kos-su’she-us, a Roman architect of high 
reputation, lived about 170 B.c. He was the first Roman 
who built in the Greek manner. He rebuilt the grand 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

See Puiny, “‘ Natural History,’? book xxxvi.; FE rBrEen, “‘ Vies 
des plus célébres Architectes.”’ 

Costa, kos’ta, (LORENzO,) THE ELDER, an Italian 
painter, born at Ferrara about 1450; died about 1530. 

Costa, (MICHELE,) an Italian composer, born in Na- 
ples in 1810. Among his chief works are ‘Don Carlos,” 
an opera, and “ Eli,” an oratorio. 

Costa, (PAOLO,) an Italian writer, born at Ravenna in 
1771, was one of the editors of the “‘Great Dictionary 
of the Italian Language,” (1819-26.) He published two 
editions of Dante, (1819 and 1830,) and wrote various 
works, among which is a novel called “ Demetrio di 
Modone.” Died in 1836. 

See RamBELLI, ‘‘ Elogio di P. Costa,’’ 1837; Fittpro MorpanI, 
“ Biografia di P. Costa,” 1840. 

Costa,da. See Da Costa. 

Costa, da, da kos’ta, (ANTONIO ROopRIGUEZ,) a Por- 
tuguese historian, born at Setuval in 1656; died in 1732. 

Costa, da, da kos’t4, (CLAUDIO MANOEL,) a Brazilian 
poet, born in 1729. He was educated at Coimbra, and 
returned to Brazil. He wrote “ Villarica,” and other 
poems, which are commended. . Died in 1789. 

Costa-Cabral, da, da kos’t4 ka-bral’, (ANTONIO 
BERNARDO,) Count de Thomar, (to-mar’,) a Portuguese 
politician, born in 1803, was several times prime minister 
between 1838 and 1851. 

Costa de Beauregard, de, deh kos’t&’ deh bor’g4r’, 
(JosEPH HENRI,) MARQUIS, a general and historian, born 
in Savoy in 1752, was educated at Paris. He fought 
against the French between 1792 and 1800. He pub- 
lished (in French) “ Historical Memoirs of the House 
of Savoy.” Died in 1824. 

Costa e Sylva, da, da kos’t4 a sél’v4, (JozE Marta,) 
a Portuguese poet and critic, born in 1788. He wrote 
“The Sepulchre of Mary,” and other poems. His prin- 
cipal work is a “‘ Biographical and Critical Essay on the 
Best Portuguese Poets,” (‘Ensaio biographico-critico 
sobre os melhores Poetas Portuguezas,” 7 vols., 1850-54,) 
which he did not live to finish. Died in 1854. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Costanzi, kos-tan’zee, (CARLO,) a skilful engraver on 
precious stones, born in Naples in 1703, worked in Rome. 
He copied antique gems with great success, and engraved 
on diamonds a Leda, and a head of Antinotis. ‘Few 
artists,” says the ‘“Biographie Universelle,” “have re- 
ceived from their contemporaries so many testimonials 
of admiration.” 


See Nacrer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Costanzi, (PLActDo,) an Italian painter, born at 
Rome in 1688; died in 1759. 

Costanzo, di, de kos-tan’zo, (ANGELO,) a popular 
Italian historian and lyric poet, born at Naples about 
1507. He published in 1582 a “ History of the Kingdom 
of Naples from 1250 to 1489,” which, says Ginguené, 
“is regarded as one of the best works on that subject.” 
As a poet he held a high rank among his contempora- 
ries. The Academy of Arcadians, near the close of the 
seventeenth century, selected him as the best model for 
imitation. Died about 1590. 

See Tiraposcui, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;?? Lonc- 
FELLOW, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” : 

Cos’tard, (GEORGE,) an English clergyman, noted as 
an Oriental and classical scholar, was born in 1710. He 
became Fellow and tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, 
about 1733, and vicar of Twickenham in 1764. His 
principal work is a ‘‘History of Astronomy,” (1767,) 
which obtained a wide reputation. Died in 1782. 

Coste. See LACcosreE. 

Coste, kost, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) an eminent French phy- 
sician, born at Ville (Ain) in 1741. He was chief physician 
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of the French army which fought for the United States in 
1778-83. In 1790 he displayed courage and firmness as 
mayor of Versailles. He was physician-in-chief of the 
grand army in the campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, and 
Eylau, (1805-09.) He published a treatise on “ Military 
Hospitals,” and other able works. Died in 1819. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
ReGnau tt, ‘“ Notice sur J. F. Coste,”’ 1819. 

Coste, (JEAN JACQUES CypPRIEN VICTOR,) a French 
naturalist, born at Castries in 1807, was professor of 
embryology (emdbryogénie) in Paris, and became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in 1851. He published 
a “Voyage of Exploration on the Coasts of France and 
Italy,” (1855,) and other works. 

Coste, (PIERRE,) a French /ttérateur and Protestant, 
born at Uzes in 1668, took refuge in England about 1700. 
He translated into French Locke’s great work, and 
Newton’s “ Optics,” and edited several French authors. 
Died in Paris in 1747. 

Coste, kost, (XAVIER PASCAL,) a French architect, 
born at Marseilles in 1787, was employed by the Viceroy 
of Egypt from 1818 to 1827. He published a magnifi- 
cent work entitled “Arabian Architecture, or Monuments 
of Cairo,” (1827.) 

Costello, (Louisa STUART,) a popular authoress, was 
born in Ireland in 1815. She wrote, among other works, 
“Summer amongst the Bocages and Vines,” (1840,) a 
‘Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” (1842,) “‘ Memoirs of Emi- 
nent Englishwomen,” (4 vols., 1844,) and “The Rose 
Garden of Persia,” an admired translation from the Per- 
sian poets, (1845.) Died in 1870. 

Costeo, kos-ta’o, [Lat. Cosr#’us,] (GIOVANNT,) an 
Italian physician and writer, born at Lodi; died at 
Bologna in 1603. 

Cos’ter, [Lat. CosTr/RUus,] (BERNARD,) a Dutch his- 
torical writer, born at Woerden in 1645 ; died in 1735. 

Coster, kos’ta’, (Jos—EpH FRANCOIS,) a meritorious 
French economist and financier, born at Nancy in 1729, 
filled the position of chief clerk (premzer commis ) of the 
finances under eleven successive ministers. He wrote 
an “Eloge de Colbert,” and other works. Died in 1813. 

See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” BLau, “ Eloge de M. Cos- 
ter,” 1808. - 

Coster or Costar, (LAURENT JANSZOON.) See 
KOSTER. 

Coster, (SAMUEL,) M.D., an eminent Dutch dramatic 
poet, called the founder of the theatre of Amsterdam, 
was born about 1580 or 1590. He produced five come- 
dies and six tragedies between 1615 and 1644. His 
“Tphigenia,” a tragedy, (1626,) was perhaps the most 
popular of his works. ‘“ His characters,” says the ‘“ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” ‘are well sustained, and his style 
is often noble and energetic.” 

See Jécuer, “‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.”’ 

Costha-Ben-Louka. See Kosra-IBn-LooKa. 

Cos/way, (RICHARD,) a successful English painter, 
born at Tiverton in 1740, was a pupil of Hudson. He 
had great skill in miniature-painting, in which he was 
employed by persons of the highest rank, Died in 1821. 
His wife, Maria Hadfield, was an excellent portrait- 
painter and musician. Her musical parties in London 
were frequented by the noble and fashionable, attracted 
partly by the paintings and other works of art with which 
the house was profusely adorned. 

Cota, ko’t&, (RODERIGO,) a Spanish poet, born at 
Toledo; died in 1470. He was the reputed author of 
the famous tragi-comedy “Calisto and Melibea,” (some- 
times called ‘‘Celestina,”) and of ‘Mingo Rebulgo,” a 
satire. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Cotan, ko-tan’, (JUAN SANCHEZ,) a Spanish painter 
of flowers and fruit, born at Alcazar de San Juan in 
1561 ; died in 1627. 

Cotelerius. See COTELIER. 

Cotelier, kot/le-4’, [Lat. CoreLE/rIus,] (JEAN Bap- 
TISTE,) a French Tellenist of great merit, born at Nimes 
in 1627. As professor of Greek in the Royal College 
of Paris, he officiated with great distinction. He pub- 
lished “Monuments of the Greek Church,” (3 vols., 
1677-86,) and other works. Died in 1686. 


See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 
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Cotes, (FRancis,) an English artist, born in London 
in 1725, was one of the founders of the Royal Academy. 
He was very successful as a portrait- But both in oil 
and in crayon. Died in 1770. 

Cotes, (RoGrEr,) an eminent English mathematician, 
born at Burbage i in 1682. He became Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, i in 1705, and Plumian professor of 
astronomy in 1706. In 1713 he took orders, and pub- 
lished thé second edition of “Newton’ s “ Principia,” with 
a preface which was greatly admired. His premature 
death, in 1716, was deeply Jamented by the learned. 

‘ Newton exclaimed, “If Cotes had lived, we should have 
known something.” He left a mathematical work,— 
“Harmonia Mensurarum,” (cs ae of Measures.’’) 

Cotignola, da, da ko-tén- -yo/l4, (FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian painter, lived at Parma about 1520, 

See Vasari, * Lives of the Painters.’’ 

Cotin, ko’tan’, (CHARLES,) a French author, born in 
Paris in 1604, owed the publicity of his name in a great 
measure to the satires of Boileau and Moliere. He 
was almoner to the king, and a member of the French 
Academy. He was author of a volume of verses and 
of several prose works. Died in 1682. 

See ‘ Ménagiana.”” 

Cot’/man, (Joun SErt,) an able English artist, born 
at Norwich in 1780, He gained a high reputation in en- 
graving and architectural drawing. He published “Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Norfolk,” (1812,) ‘‘ Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy,” (1820,) and other works. His 
etchings are highly p Lane Died in 1843. 

Cotolendi, ko’to’lén’de’, (CHARLES,) a French /it¢é- 
rateur, born at Aix or Avignon ; died about 1710. He 
wrote a “Life of Saint Francis de Sales,” (1689,) and 
other works. 

Coton. See CorTron. 

Cotta, kot’t4, (BERNHARD,) a distinguished German 
geologist, born in Thuringia in 1808. He became pro- 
fessor in the school of mines at Freiberg in 1842. He 
wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Letters on the Cosmos of 
Humboldt,” (1848-5 1,) and “ Geological Letters from the 
Alps,” (1850.) His theory of the production of organic 
bodies may be regarded as a refined and improved 
exhibition of Epicurean philosophy. He maintains that 
the higher organisms are developed from the lower. 

Cot’ta, (CAlus AURELIUS,) a Roman general, noted 
for his strict discipline, became consul in 252 B.c. He 
commanded with success against the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, and was elected consul again in 248. 

Cotta, (CArus AURELIUS,) a Roman orator, born 
about 125 B.c. He obtained the consulship in 75 B.c., 
and the province of Gaul was allotted to him in the 
year 74. He was one of the most eminent orators of 
his time, and was one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s 
“De Oratore.” Died about 70 B.c. 

Cotta, kot’t4, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian poet, born near 
Verona about 1480. He was for some time in the ser- 
vice of the Venetian general Alviano. ‘He acquired,” 
says Ginguené, “by a small number of verses (in Latin) 
a high and merited reputation.” Died in 1510. His 
“ Carmina” were published with the poems of Sannazar 
in 1527. 

See Trrasoscul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Cotta, (GIOVANNI BarristTa,) an Italian poet and 
pulpit orator, born at Tende, near Nice, in 1668. He 
became professor of logic at Florence in 1693, and com- 
posed sonnets, hymns, and other poems. Died 1 in 1738. 


See Co “Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’ > GIACINTO 
DELLA Torre, “‘Elogio storico di G. B. Cotta,’’.1738. 


Cotta, (Hrtricu,) a German naturalist, father of 
Bernhard, noticed above, was born in 1763. He pub- 
lished “ Principles of the Science of Forests,” (1832,) 
and other scientific treatises. Died in 1844. 

Cotta, (JOHANN FRIEpRICH,) an eminent German 
theologian, born at Tiibingen in 1701. He was PreieonoE 
of Oriental languages at Gottingen, and subsequently of 
theology at Titbingen, (1740.) He wrote many works, 
among which was “ Plan of a Complete Church History,” 
(“Entwurf einer ausfiihrlichen Kirchenhistorie,” 1768,) 
and published an edition of Gerhard’s “ Loci Theologici,” 
(1762-77.) Died in 1779. 


See Meuss1, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 
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Cotta, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) Baron von Cottendorf, 
(kot’ten-dorf,) a distinguished publisher, born at Stutt- 
gart in 1764, was a grandson of the preceding. In 1793 
he founded at Tiibingen the “Allgemeine Zeitung,” an 
important daily journal, since published at Augsburg 
He became intimate with Goethe and Schiller, whose 
works he published, and with many other authors, of 
whom he was a liberal patron. He established a steam- 
press at Augsburg in 1824, and introduced steam-navi- 
gation on the Rhine about 1825. Died in 1832. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cotta, (L. AURELIUS,) a brother of C. Aurelius, noticed 
above, became przetor in 70 B.C., and then procured the 
passage of the “lex Aurelia,” which deprived the senate 
of the exclusive right to dispense justice. He was consul 
in the year 65, and supported Cicero against Catiline in 
63. Cotta made the first motion in the senate for the 
recall of Cicero from exile. He sided with Czesar in the 
civil war, 49 B.C. 

See Cicero, ‘In Pisonem,”’ Philippic IT. 

Cotta, (L. AURUNCULEIUS,) a Roman officer, who 
distinguished himself in Gaul as legate of Julius Ceesar. 
In 54 B.c. he and Sabinus commanded a body of troops 
encamped for the winter among the Eburones. He was 
killed during that winter, in a fight with the Gauls, who 
attacked his camp. 

Cotta, (Marcus AURELIUS,) a Roman general, was 
a brother of Caius Aurelius Cotta the orator. He be- 
came consul with L. Lucullus in 74 8B.c., and obtained 
for his province Bithynia, then the seat of war against 
Mithridates, by whom he was defeated with great loss 
at Chalcedon. 

Cotte, kot, (Louts,) an eminent French meteorologist, 
born at Laon in 1740. He was one of the first in France 
who made and recorded observations on the weather 
three times a day ; and he began to publish the results in 
1765. He wrote a “ Treatise on Meteorology,” (1774,) 
and other works. Died in 1815. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cotte, de, deh kot, (ROBERT,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1656. He was appointed first architect 
of the king in 1708. Among his works are the colonnade 
of the Grand Trianon, and. “the gallery of the Hétel de la 
Vrilliére, now the Bank of France. Died in 1735. 

See PincERon, ‘‘ Vies des Architectes.”’ 

Cottenham, kot’ten-am, (CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
Pepys,) EARL oF, an English statesman, born in 1781. 
He was appointed solicitor-general in 1833, and lord 
chancellor in the Whig ministry in 1836. Having been 
superseded in 1841, he again obtained the same office 
in August, 1846. He was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Cottenham, in 1836, and created an earl in 1850, when 
he retired from office. Died in 1851. 

See Lorp CaAmppert, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’? Foss, 
“The Judges of England,” vol. ix. 

Cottereau, (Juan.) See CHOUAN. 

Cot’ter-el, (Sir CHARLEs,) an English scholar, was 
master of requests to Charles II. He translated from 
the French La Calprenéde’s romance of ‘Cassandra,’ 
and from the Italian Davila’s “ History of the Civil Wars 
of France,” (1647.) 

See Woop, *‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 

Cottin, ko’tan’, (SopHtE RisTAupD,) a Protestant 
French authoress, ‘born at Tonneins in 1773. She was 
married at the age of seventeen to M. Cottin, a banker 
of Paris, and was left a widow after the lapse of three 
years. Gifted with a vivid imagination, she amused her 
solitude with composition, without aspiring to literary 
fame. Her first production was a romance named “ Claire 
d’Albe,” which was much admired. She afterwards wrote 
ss Malvina,” (1800,) “Amélie Mansfield,” (1802,) and 
other popular novels, of which the best-known is “ Eli- 
zabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia.” Died in 1807. 

See vbeuie “Notice historique sur la Vie, etc. de Madame Cot- 
tin ;”? A. Petiror, “Notice sur la Vie de Madame Cottin, nea7s 
“ Edinbur gh Review” for January, 1808; SainTE-BEuve, ‘ Biogra- 
phie portative des Contemporains.”’ 

Cot’tle, (Amos,) an English poet, brother of Joseph 
Cottle, noticed below, translated the Icelandic “Edda” 
into English verse, and wrote some original poetry. 
Died in 1800. 
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Cottle, (JosEPH,) an English poet, born in 1770 or 
1774, was a kind friend to Coleridge and Southey in 
their early adversities,— : 

‘When friends were few, and fortune frowned.”’ 
In his youth he was a bookseller and publisher in Bris- 
tol. He published the first poems of the authors just 
. named, in 1796, Southey, many years later, expressed his 
gratitude and esteem for his benefactor. Cottle was the 
author of ‘‘ Malvern Hills,” ‘* Alfred,” “ The Fall of Cam- 
bria,” and other poems, also of interesting ‘“ Reminis- 
cences of Coleridge and Southey,” (1847.) Died in 1853. 

Cot’ton, (CHARLES,) an English translator and hu- 
morous poet, born in Staffordshire in 1630, was an 
adopted son of Izaak Walton. He wrote an addition 
to the ‘Complete Angler,” made an approved transla- 
tion of Montaigne’s “ Essays,” and composed several 
poems, among which are ‘The Wonders of the Peak,” 
a ‘Voyage to Ireland,” and “Virgil Travestie.” The 
latter is a coarse and disgusting parody. Died in 1687. 

See Sir J. Hawkins, “ Life of Cotton ;’’? Cipper, ‘ Lives of the 
Poets ;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”? 

Cotton, (GrorGE,) an English divine of the present 
century, became Bishop of Calcutta in 1858. He was 
conspicuous for his zeal in discharging the duties of his 
office, and for his exertions in the cause of education. 
He was drowned in the Ganges in 1867. 

See “‘ British Quarterly Review” for January, 1867. 

Cotton, (JOHN,) a learned English Puritan minister, 
born at Derby in 1585. He became vicar of a church 
at Boston (England) about 1612, and emigrated to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1633. He afterwards preached at Boston, 
where he acquired great influence, and was an antagonist 
of Roger Williams, in reply to whom he asserted the 
right of magistrates to interfere in religion. Died in 1652. 

See Norton and Maruer, ‘‘ Life of J. Cotton.”’ 

Cotton, (NATHANIEL,) an English poet and physician, 
born in 1707, was noted for his skill in the treatment of 
insanity. The poet Cowper, who was an inmate of his 
private lunatic-asylum at Saint Alban’s, afterwards spoke 
of him in very favourable terms. He wrote “ Marriage, 
a Vision,” and other works, in prose and verse. Died 
in 1788. 

See CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Cotton, ko’tén’, or Coton, (PIERRE,) an eminent 
French Jesuit, born at Néronde in 1564, became a popu- 
lar preacher, and is said to have converted many Prot- 
estants. He was confessor of Henry IV. for some years 
before the death of that king, whose favour he enjoyed 
in a high degree. Somebody remarked that Henry ‘had 
cotton in his ears.” He officiated as confessor to Louis 
XIII. from 1610 to 1617. Died in 1626. 

See PERE D’OrLEANS, ‘‘ Vie de Cotton,” 1688. 

Cotton, (Sir Roperr BRUCE,) an eminent English 
antiquary, the founder of the Cottonian Library, born at 
Denton, in Huntingdonshire, in 1570, graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1585. He gave special attention to antiquarian 
researches, and to the collection of historical records. and 


documents. At the accession of James I. (1603) he was 
knighted. He was often consulted and employed by the 


king and ministers, by whom he was regarded as an ora- 
cle. In 1628 he was a member of Parliament. He died 
in 1631, leaving to his heirs his valuable library, which 
was increased by his son, Sir Thomas, and was deposited 
in the British Museum about 1755. Sir Robert wrote a 
** Life of Henry ITT. of England,” and many political and 
historical treatises. 

See “ Biographia Britannica ;’? ‘‘ Life of Sir R. Cotton,” prefixed 
to Dr. Smith’s Catalogue of Cotton’s Library, 1696. 

Cotton, (STAPLETON.) See COMBERMERE. 

Cotton, (Sir SypNnry,) an English general, born in 
1792, served in India during the mutiny of 1857-58, and 
was knighted for his services in that crisis. 

Cottret, ko’tra’, (PreRRE Marig,) a French bishop 
and writer, born at Argenteuil in 1768; died in 1841. 

Cotugno, ko-toon’yo, (DOMENICO,) an eminent anato- 
mist, born at Ruvo, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1736. 
He became surgeon of the Hospital of Incurables in 
Naples in 1754, and professor of anatomy in the Univer- 
sity in 1766. He was afterwards employed by the royal 
family. Among his most important works are a “ Treat- 
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ise on the Anatomy of the Internal Ear,” (1761,) and 
one on “ Sciatica,” (1765.) He made some discoveries 
in anatomy. Died at Naples in 1822. 

See “ Biographie Médicale ;”” Foxinza, “ Elogio del Cavaliere D. 
Cotugno,”’ 1823. 

Co’t¥s, [Gr. Korve,] a king of Thrace, waged war 
against the Athenians. Died about 356 B.c. 

Couailhac, koo’a’lak’, (Louts,) a French dramatist 
and journalist, born at Cahors in I8I0o. 

Couch, (Darius N.,) an American general, born in 
Putnam county, New York, about 1822, graduated at 
West Point in 1846. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general of volunteers about August, 1861. He com- 
manded a diyision at Fair Oaks, May 31—-June 1, became 
a major-general in July, 1862, and directed a corps at 
Chancellorsville, May 3-5, 1863. He commanded the 
Department of the Susquehanna from June, 1863, to 
December, 1864. 

Couch, (RICHARD QUILLAR,) an English naturalist 
and surgeon, born in Cornwall in 1816.. He practised 
at Penzance, and wrote a number of essays on marine 
animals, and on the geology of Cornwall. Died in 1863. 

Coucke, kéw’keh, (JEAN,) a Belgian landscape- 
painter of the present century, was born at Ghent. His 
works are dated from 1808 to 1834. 

Coucy, de, deh koo’se’, (RAOUL or RENAUD,) a 
French minstrel, who went to Palestine as a crusader, 
and was killed in battle in 1192. He wrote a number 
of songs, which were once popular. 

See La Borne, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques sur Raoul de Coucy,” 
etc., Paris, 1781. 

Coucy, de, (RoBERT,) a famous French architect, 
born at Rheims (or Coucy, according to some authori- 
ties.) He was chief architect of the cathedral of Rheims, 
a master-piece of the Gothic style, and of the church 
of Saint-Nicaise, in the same city, both of which had 
been begun by Libergier. Died in 1311. 

See D. Martor, “‘ Histoire de la Ville de Reims,”’ 1846, 

Couder, koo’dair’, (Louis CHARLES AUGUSTE,) a 
French historical painter, born in Paris about 1790, was 
a pupil of David. He established his reputation by the 
“evite of Ephraim,” (1817.) His “Soldier of Mara- 
thon” is admired for grandeur of style. Among_ his 
later productions are “The Battle of Laufeld,” (1836,) 
and ‘The Oath at the Tennis-Court,” (1848.) He was 
admitted into the Institute in 1839. 

Coudray, du. See TRONGON. 

Coudrette, koo’drét’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French priest, 
born in Paris in 1701. He became an adversary of the 
order of Jesuits, and wrote, besides other works, a ‘“ His- 
tory of the Rise and Progress of the Jesuits,” (1761.) 
Died in 1774. 

Coulanges, koo’lénzh’, (MARIE ANGELIQUE du Gué 
Bagnoles—dii ga ban’yol’,) a French lady, born in 1641, 
became the wife of the Marquis de Coulanges, noticed 
below. She was a friend of Madame de Sévigné, and 
author of letters which were published. Died in 1723. 

Coulanges, de, deh koo‘léNzh’, (PHILIPPE EMaA- 
NUEL,) Marguis, a French song-writer, born in Paris 
in 1631, was noted for his wit and bon-mots. He was 
cousin-german to Madame de Sévigné. Died in 1716. 

See MADAME DE SEVIGNE, “‘ Lettres.’’ 


Coulet, koo’la’, (ANNE PHILIBERTE,) a French en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1736. She engraved after Vernet 
and other masters. 

Coulomb, de, deh koo’lén’, (CHARLES AUGUSTIN,) 
a French savant, eminent for his discoveries in experi- 
mental physics and electricity, was born at Angouléme 
in 1736. His “Theory of Simple Machines” (1779) 
gained the prize offered by the Academy of Sciences, 
and opened to him the doors of that Institution. In 
1784 he was appointed intendant of the waters and 
springs of France. At an early stage of the Revolution 
he retired from public service. * He wrote for the Acad- 
emy many able treatises on mechanics, electricity, etc. 
He invented the Torsion Balance, which he used in suc- 
cessful experiments on the laws of magnetic and electric 
attraction and repulsion. By the same means he de- 
termined the laws of the distribution of electricity on 
the surface of bodies, and of magnetism in the interior. 
He was admitted into the Institute about 1796. Died 
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in 1806. M. Biot remarks that the labours of Poisson 
have illustrated the admirable sagacity of Coulomb as 
an observer, as well as the accuracy ‘of his experiments. 

See QuErarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Coulon, koo’ldn’, (Louts,) a French geographer, born 
at Poitiers in 1605. He published a “Treatise on the 
Rivers of France,” (2 vols., 1644,) and several historical 
compilations. Died in 1664. 

Coulon de Thévenot, koo’lén’ deh tdav’no’, (A.,) 
the inventor of French ¢achygraphie, or short-hand, was 
born about 1754. In 1792 he served La Fayette in the 
army as chief secretary. He published “The Art of 
Writing as rapidly as One speaks,” (1794.) Diedin 1814. 

See QuérRARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Coupé, koo’p’’, (JEAN MARIE Louts,) a French /7tté- 
vateur, born at Péronne in 1732. Among his works are 
“Literary Evenings,” (‘Soirées .littéraires,” 20 vols., 
1795-1801,) and ‘“ Euvres d’Hésiode.” Died in 1818, 

Couperin, koop’ran’, (FRANGOIS,) a French organist 
and composer, called “le Grand,” was born in Paris in 
1668 ; died in 1733. 

Couplet, koo’pla’, (PHILIPPE,) a Flemish missionary, 
born at Malines about 1628. He went to China in 1659, 
and became deeply versed in the language and history of 
that empire. He and several of his colleagues published 
a Latin version of the works of Confucius. Died at sea 
in V6Q2. 

Courayer, le, leh koo’ra’ya’, or Courrayer, (PIERRE 
FRANGOIs,) a French Catholic priest, born at Rouen in 
1681. He published in 1723 a work in favour of the va- 
lidity of ordinations in the Anglican Church. In conse- 
quence of the persecution to which this subjected him, 
he retired to England, where he died in 1776, without 
having renounced the Roman Catholic communion. He 
left a good French version of Sarpi’s “ History of the 
Council of Trent,” (2 vols., 1736,) and other works. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for December, 1811, 


Courbes, de, deh koorb, (JEAN,) a French engraver, 
born about 1592, engraveda portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Courbet, koor’ba’, (GusraveE,) a French painter, 
born at Ornans (Doubs) in 1819. His works are chiefly 
landscapes and portraits, 

Courbieére, de, deh koor’be-air’, (WILHELM RENE,) 
Baron de Homme, a Prussian general, born at Gronin- 
gen in 1733; died. in 1811. 

Courbon, de, deh koor’bén’, Marquis, a French 
officer, noted for his ability and romantic adventures, 
was born in 1650. He obtained a high rank in the 
Venetian army, and was killed at Negropont in 1688. 

See Atmar, ‘‘ Vie du Marquis de Courbon,”’ 1692. 

Courcelles, de, deh koor’sél’, [Lat. CuRCELL&/uS, | 
(EVrIENNE,) an eminent Protestant divine, born at Ge- 
neva in 1586. After preaching at Amiens, he removed 
to Amsterdam, where he succeeded Simon Episcopius 
as professor of theology. He translated into Latin the 
Philosophy of Descartes, and published several theolo- 
gical works. Died about 1660. 

See Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Courcelles, de, deh koor’sél’, (ETIENNE CHARDON,) 
a French physician, born at Rheims in 1705. He wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘‘ Manual of Surgical Operations,” 
(1756.) Died in 1775. 

Courcelles, de, (JEAN BApriste PIERRE JULIEN,) 
CHEVALIER, a French writer, born at Orléans in 1759. 
He was the author of a “ Historical Dictionary of French 
Generals since the Eleventh Century,” (Paris, 1820- 
23,) a “Genealogical History of the Peers of France,” 
etc., (1830,) and other works. Died in 1834. 

See QuBrArp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Courcelles, de, (THoMAS,) a French theologian, born 
in 1400, was one of the judges who condemned Joan of 
Arc to death. Died in 1469. 

Courcillon. See DANGEAU. 

Couret de Villeneuve, koo’ra/ deh vél/nuv’, (Lous 
PIERRE,) a French “/térateur and printer, born at Orléans 
in 1749. He wrote and translated many works, in prose 
and verse. He was drowned in the Lys in 1806. 

Courier, koo’re-4’, (or Courier de Méré—deh md’- 
r4,’) (PAUL Louts,) an ingenious and popular French 


author and pamphleteer, born in Paris in 1772 or 1773, 

was liberally educated, and was an excellent Greek scho- 

lar. He entered the army as engineer in 1792, became 

a captain in 1795, and fought in the campaign of Rome 

in 1798. In 1803 he obtained the brevet of chef d’esca- 

dron, (major.) During the intervals when active service 

was suspended, he pursued his literary studies and trans-* 
lated from Cicero, Isocrates, etc. His last campaign 

was that of Austria in 1809, after which he resigned 

his commission. He published an excellent edition and 

version of Longus, (1810,) and translated Xenophon 

“On the Command of Cavalry,” and other classics. (See 

Loncus.) In 1814 he married a daughter of Etienne 

Clavier. He produced numerous political pamphlets and 

letters which display much humour and satirical power. 

In politics he was liberal or independent. He was as- 

sassinated by one or two of his servants on his own 

estate in Touraine in 1825. ‘The merits of his works,” 

says Lord Brougham, “are of a very high order. They 
abound in strong masculine sense, illustrated with clas- 

sical allusions and seasoned with wit more brilliant than 

is almost anywhere else to be found; for it has the keen 

edge of Swift’s satire, and the easy playfulness of Vol- 

taire, without his pertness and flippancy. He is truly a 
writer of extraordinary powers; and nothing could have 
prevented him from attaining a very eminent place among 
the literary men of his age, but his never having com- 
posed a work of considerable magnitude on a subject of 

permanent importance.” (“Edinburgh Review.”) Ar- 
mand Carrel pronounced his “ Pamphlet des Pamphlets” 
(1824) “the most finished work in respect to taste, and 
the most wonderful in respect to art, in the language.” 

See A. Carret, “Essai sur la Vie et les Geuvres de P. L. Cou- 
rier,”’? 1838 ; SAINTE-BEuve, “‘ Causeries du Lundi;” QuERARD, ‘‘ La 
France Littéraire ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “* Edinburgh 
Review” for March, 1829; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for April, 1866. 

Cournot, koor’no’, (ANLOINE AUGUSTIN,) a French 
mathematician, born in 1801. He published, besides 
other works, an “ Exposition of the Theory of Chances 
and Probabilities,” (1843,) and a French version of Sir 
J. Herschel’s ‘“ Treatise on Astronomy.” 

Courrayer. See COURAYER. 

Courson, de, deh koor’sén’, (AURELIEN,) a French 
historian, born at Port Louis, Ile de France, in 1811, be- 
came librarian of the Louvre, Paris. Among his works 
is a “History of the Breton Peoples of Gaul and the 
British Isles,” (1846.) 

Court, koor, (ANTOINE,) a French Protestant divine, 
born in Vivarais in 1696. He laboured with success 
to reorganize the Protestant churches after the civil war, 
and discouraged a factious resistance to the government. 
He was president of a theological seminary at Lausanne 
from 1730 to 1760, and wrote a “ History of the War of 
the Camisards.”* Died in 1760. 

See De Fattac, ‘‘ Histoire des Protestants de France ;’’? “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Court, (JosrpH DEsir¥,) a French historical painter, 
born at Rouen in 1797, won the grand prize in 1821. 
His reputation was established by the “ Death of Caesar,” 
(1827,) which is placed in the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Court de Gébelin, koor deh zhab’/lan’, (AN‘rorNeE,) 
a French scholar and Protestant, son of Antoine Court, 
noticed above, was born at Nimes in 1725. He became 
a resident of Paris about 1760, and devoted much time 
to the study of antiquity, mythology, the filiation of lan- 
guages, etc. Between 1773 and 1784 he published nine 
volumes of his ‘‘ Primitive World Analyzed and Com- 
pared with the Modern,” a work of great learning, which 
was never completed. The French Academy twice 
awarded to him the annual prize founded for the most 
useful work. He co-operated with Dr. B. Franklin and 
others in editing a periodical called “The Affairs. of 
England and America,” (15 vols., Paris, 1776 e¢ seg.) 
Died in 1784. : 

See Rasaup Saint-Etienne, “ Lettres sur la Vie, etc. de Court 
de Gébelin,”? 1784; THtopore Fournier, ‘‘ Notice sur A. Court de 
Gébelin,” 1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Courtais, de, deh koor’ta/, (AMABLE GASPARD 
HENRI) a French general, born at Moulins in 1786, 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1842. Soon 
after the revolution of 1848 he was appointed commander 
of the national guard of Paris. He was censured and 
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removed because he failed to prevent the invasion of 
the Chamber by the mob in May, 1848. 

Courtanvaux, de, deh koor’tén’vo’, (FRANGoIS 
Cksar Letellier—leh-ta‘le-4’,) Marquis, a French 
savant, was born in Paris in 1718. He was admitted in 
1764 to the Academy of Sciences, for which he wrote 

»memoirs on chemistry, etc. Died in 1781. 

Cour’ten, kur’ten, ?(WILLIAM,) an English naturalist, 
born in London in 1642. He made a rich collection of 
medals, etc. Died in 1702. 

Courten, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent merchant of 
london, of Flemish. descent, born about 1570, made 
large loans to James I. and Charles I. Died in 1636. 

Courtenay or Courtnay, ktrt’ne, (JoHN,) an Irish 
politician and writer, born about 1740. He was elected 
in 1780 to the British Parliament, in which he sat many 
years, and voted with the Whigs. In 1806 he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of the treasury, and a few months 
later retired from the public service. He wrote tracts 
on the French Revolution, ‘Manners, Arts, and Politics 
of France and Italy,” in verse, and a few other works. 
Died in 1816. 

Courtenay, de, deh koort’nd/, (PrerRE,) a French 
count, who succeeded his father in 1183, was one of the 
most powerful princes of his time. He joined a crusade 
to Palestine in 1190. In 1216 he was chosen Emperor 
of Constantinople. He was defeated, made prisoner, and 
put to death about 1220, by Theodore, a Greek prince. 

See Micuaup, ‘‘ Histoire des Croisades.’’ 

Courtenay, (Hon. THomAs PEREGRINE,) M.P., an 
English scholar and writer of the present century, of 
whose life we have no details. He published a “Life 
of Sir William Temple,” (1836,) which Macaulay com- 
mends for “diligence, good sense, and impartiality.” 

See Macau.ay’s Essay on “‘Sir William Temple.” 

Courtilz de Sandras, de, deh koor’télz’ deh s6n’- 
dras’, (GATIEN,) a French /itérateur, born in Paris in 
1644. He published, anonymously, a “ Life of Coligny,” 
a  Eistory of the War in Holland,” (1672—77,) and many 
mediocre works, which purport to be memoirs, historical 
or biographical, but contain much fiction or falsehood. 
He was imprisoned in the Bastille nine years, (1702-11.) 
His style is praised by Bayle. Died in 1712. 

See Nic&ron, “‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Courtin, koor’tan’, (ANTOINE,) a French negotiator 
and moralist, born at Riom in 1622. He became private 
secretary of Christina of Sweden in 1651, and after her 
abdication was ambassador from Sweden to France. 
About 1662 he was employed by Louis XIV. in a nego- 
tiation with England. He published a number of moral 
essays. Died in 1685. 

See QutRarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.” 

Courtin, (EUSTACHE MARIE PIERRE,) a French law- 
yer and editor, born at Lisieux in 1768, became advo- 
cate-general in the imperial court, Paris, in 1811. Be- 
tween 1824 and 1832 he published the ‘“ Encyclopédie 
Moderne,” (24 vols.,) a work of merit. Died in 1839. 

Courtivron, de, deh koor’té’vréNn’, (GASPARD le 
Compasseur de Créqui-Montfort—leh kdn’pa’sur’ 
deh kra‘ke’ mén’for’,) Marquis, a French scientific 
writer, born in Burgundy in 1715. He became an officer 
in the army, and saved the life of Marshal Saxe in 1742. 
Me wrote a “Treatise on Optics,” (1752,) and other 
works. Died in 1785. 

See Conporcet, “‘ Eloge de M. le Marquis de Courtivron.”’ 

Courtnay. See Courrenay. 

Courtney or Courtenay, kirt’ne, the name of a 
noble English family, to which the Earls of Devonshire 
belong, and which came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror. One of this name was made Earl of Devon- 
shire by Queen Mary about 1554. He was “nearly allied 
to the crown,” says Hume, and received overtures of mar- 
riage with the queen, which he neglected, from his partial- 
ity to her sister Elizabeth. (See DEVONSHIRE, EARL OF.) 

Courtney, (WILLIAM,) a younger son of Hugh Court- 
ney, Earl of Devonshire, born about 1340, became chan- 
cellor of England and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1381. 
He persecuted the disciples of Wickliffe. Died in 1396. 
His mother, Margaret, was a daughter of Edward I. 


See W. F. Hook, ‘‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. iv. chap. xvi. 
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Courtois, koor’twa’, (EDME BONAVENTURE,)a French 
politician, born at Arcis-sur-Aube about 1755, became 
a member of the National Convention in 1792, and a 
political friend of Danton. He favoured the triumph of 
Bonaparte in November, 1799, and became a member of 
the Tribunate. Died in 1816. 

See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire.” 

Courtois, [It. Corres!, kor-ta’See,] (GUILLAUME,) a 
distinguished French painter, born in 1628, was a pupil 
of Pietro da Cortona. He worked mostly in Rome, and 
was patronized by Pope Alexander VI. ‘The Miracle 
of Joshua suspending the Motion of the Sun” is one of 
his master-pieces. He aided his brother Jacques in some 
of his works. Died in Rome in 1679. 

Courtois or Curtois, (JACQUES,) [It. JAcopo Cor- 
‘TESI, ya’/ko-po kor-ta/See,] an eminent painter of battles 
and history, often called IL BoRGOGNONE, (él bor-gon- 
yo/na,) or LE BouRGUIGNON, (leh boor’gén’yén’,) born 
at Saint-Hippolyte, in Franche-Comté, in 1621, was a 
brother of the preceding. He studied with Guido at 
Bologna, and worked some time in Florence. About 
1658 he became a Jesuit or monk, and settled in Rome, 
where he painted many works, among which are the 
“Battle of Arbela,” and some sacred subjects. He ex- 
celled in freedom of design, facility of execution, and in 
the disposition, variety, and movement of the figures. 
Died in Rome in 1676. 

See Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters;’”? Nacuer, “‘ Neues Allge- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Courtois, koor’twa’, (RICHARD JOSEPH,) a Belgian 
naturalist, born at Verviers in 1806, was the author of - 
a “Compendium Flore Belgice,” (3 vols., 1827-36.) 
Died in 1835. 

Courtonne, koor’ton’, (JEAN,) a French architect, 
born in Paris about 1670; died about 1740... 

Courvoisier, koor’vwa’ze-d’, (JEAN Baprisre,) a 
French jurist, born at Arbois in 1749; died in 1803. 

Courvoisier, (JEAN JOSEPH ANTOINE,) a French 
lawyer and politician, son of the preceding, born at Be- 
sangon in 1775. He emigrated as a royalist about 1790, 
and became minister of justice in 1829. He resigned in 
May, 1830, and died in 1835. 

See Lamartinge, ‘‘ History of the Restoration.” 

Cousin, koo’zan’, [Lat. CoGNna/’rus,] (GILBERT,) a 
classical scholar and writer, born at Nozeroy, in Franche- 
Comté, in 1506. He lived about five years with Erasmus, 
who employed him as secretary or amanuensis and 
treated him as a companion and friend. He afterwards 
opened a school in his native place. Conrad Gesner 
states that he was the first who caused learning to flourish 
in Burgundy. Cousin wrote notes on Lucian, Aristotle, 
Ovid, etc., and Latin works on theology and other sub- 
jects. Suspected of Protestantism, he was imprisoned, 
and during his trial died at Besangon in 1567. 

See Nictéron, “‘ Mémoires ;’? Morért, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Cousin, (JACQUES ANTOINE JOSEPH,) a French geo- 
meter, born in Paris in 1739. He was for many years 
professor of physics in the College of France. In 1795 
he became a member of the Institute, and senator in 
1799. He published a “ Treatise on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus,” and other works. Died in 1800. 

See QuERARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Cousin, (JEAN,) an eminent French painter and sculp- 
tor, born at Souci, near Sens, about 1500, worked many 
years in Paris. He is regarded as the first Frenchman 
who gained distinction by painting history. The most 
celebrated of his works was “The Last Judgment,” 
a large oil-painting. His correctness of design was 
his chief merit. He painted on glass more than in oil. 
He also wrote able treatises on perspective, geometry, 
and the proportions of the human body. Died about 
1590. 

See FELIBIEN, ‘‘ Entretiens sur les Vies des Peintres.”’ 

Cousin, (Louts,) a French lawyer and learned trans- 
lator, born in Paris in 1627, became president of the court 
des monnaies. In 1697 he was admitted into the French 
Academy. He published a “History of the Church,” 
(1675,) a “ History of the Empire of the West,” (1683,) 
and other works, all of which are translations from Greek 
and Latin authors. Died in 1707. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 
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Cousin, (Vicror,) a celebrated French philosopher 
and metaphysician, born in Paris on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1792, was the son of a clockmaker. He gained the 
first prize of honour at the Lycée Charlemagne in 1810, 
after which he attended Laromiguiére’s lectures on phi- 
losophy. In 1815 he succeeded Royer-Collard as sub- 
stitute professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, where 
he delivered eloquent and popular lectures on the history 
of philosophy. He was deprived of the professorship by 
the government in 1820 or 1821 for his liberal principles, 
and then commenced a translation of Plato. He pub- 
lished in 1826 an edition of Descartes, in eleven volumes, 
and “Philosophic Fragments,” (‘Fragments philoso- 
phiques,”) an important original work. After being im- 
prisoned six months in Berlin on suspicion of liberalism, 
he was again appointed professor of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne in 1828. His lectures displayed an admirable 
combination of sensibility, imagination, and reason, and 
he shared with his colleagues, Guizot and Villemain, an 
immense popularity. The revolution of 1830 opened to 
him anewcareer. Retiring from the chair of philosophy, 
he became councillor of state, and a member of the coun- 
cil of public instruction. He was elected to the French 
Academy in 1830 in place of Fourier, and was made a 
peer of France in 1832. M. Cousin was minister of 
public instruction about eight months in the cabinet 
formed by M. Thiers in March, 1840. He displayed 
superior oratorical powers in his speeches in the Cham- 
ber of Peers. After the revolution of 1848 he took no 
part in public affairs. Among his principal works are an 
excellent French translation of Plato, (13 vols., 1825-40,) 
a ‘“‘Treatise on the Metaphysics of Aristotle,” (1838,) a 
“Course of Moral Philosophy” (‘Cours de Philosophie 
morale”) from 1816 to 1820, (5 vols., 1840,) a new series 
of ‘ Philosophic Fragments,” (1838-40,) “Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant,” (1842,) a “ Biography of Jac- 
queline Pascal,” (1845,) and ‘The True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good,” (Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien,” 1853.) 
He published a collective edition of his works, in 22 
vols. 18mo, (1847.) His system of philosophy may be 
briefly characterized as eclecticism, or a union of sen- 
sualism and idealism. He is regarded as one of the first 
philosophical writers of his time. Died in January, 1867. 

See Marsacu, ‘‘ Schelling, Hegel und Cousin ;”? C. Fucus, ‘* Die 
Philosophie von Victor Cousin,” 1847; SAINTE-BEuveE, ‘‘ Causeries 
du Lundi;”? Sir Wirt1am HamitrTon, critique in the “‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” vol. 1.; Lours p—E Lomeniz, ‘‘M. V. Cousin, par un 
Homme de Rien,’’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* North 
British Review” for March, 1867. 

Cousin d@’Avallon, koo’z4n’ da’va/l0N’, (CHARLES 
YVEs,) a French compiler, born in 1769, published many 
collections of anecdotes with titles ending in ava. His 
“Pironiana” ran through eleven editions. Died about 
1840. 

Cousin-Despréaux, koo’zan’ da’pra’d’, (Louls,) a 
French writer, born at Dieppe in 1743, published two 
esteemed works, viz., a “History of Greece,” (16 vols., 
1780-89,) and “Lessons on Nature,” (1802.) Died in 
1818. 

Cousinéry, koo’ze’na’re’, (ESPRIT MARIE,) a French- 
man noted for his skill in medals, born at Marseilles in 
1747, wrote “Letters on the Rosetta Stone,” ‘Travels 
in Macedonia,” (1831,) and several treatises on medals. 
He was a member of the Institute. Died after 1830. 

Cousinet, koo’ze’nd’, (ELISABETH,) a French en- 
graver, born about 1726. 

Cousinot, koo’ze’no’, (GUILLAUME,) a French poet 
and historian, born about 1400; died about 1484. 

Coussemaker, de, deh koos’ma’kair’, (CHARLES 
EpMoND HeEwnrt,) a French antiquary, born at Bailleul 
(Nord) in 1805. He wrote a prize essay “On the Har- 
mony of the Middle Ages.” 

Coustant, koo’stn’, (PIERRE,) a French Benedictine 
monk, born at Compiégne in 1654. He aided in revising 
and editing the works of Augustine, and published an 
edition of Saint-Hilaire, (1693,) in which he showed 
much critical judgment. Died in Paris in 1721. 

Coustou, koos’too’, (GUILLAUME,) an able French 
sculptor, born at Lyons in 1678, was a pupil of his uncle 
Coysevox. After studying in Rome, he settled in Paris. 
Among his best productions are two groups, each of 
which is composed of a horse prancing and a groom, 
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a bronze figure of the river Rhone, and the bas-relief 
which adorns the entrance of the Hétel des Invalides. 
Died in 1746. 

His son GUILLAUME, born in Paris in 1716, was also a 
skilful sculptor. He became in 1746 a professor in the 
Academy of Arts, of which he was afterwards rector. 
He made statues of Mars and Venus for the King of 
Prussia. Died in 1777. ; 

See D’ARGENVILLE, “‘ Vies des Architectes et des Sculpteurs;’’ 
Nacter, ‘“‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Coustou, (NicoLas,) an eminent sculptor, a brother 
of Guillaume the elder, was born at Lyons in 1658. 
Having gained the grand prize, he went to Rome with 
a pension about 1682. He afterwards settled in Paris, 
where he was patronized by Louis XIV. Among his 
most admired works are a group of the junction of the 
Seine and Marne, the ‘f Berger Chasseur,” (“Shepherd 
Huntsman,”) and a ‘Descent from the Cross.” Died 
in 1733. 

See Cousin pe Contaminr, “Eloge historique de N. Coustu 
lAiné,” 1837; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Cousturier or Couturier, koo’tii‘re-4’, (PIERRE,) 
[Lat. Pr’rrus Su/ror,] a French monk, who had a dis- 
pute with Erasmus respecting the version of the New 
Testament published by the latter. Died in 1537. 

Coutan, koo’t6n’, (AMABLE PAUL,) a French painter 
of history, born in Paris in 1792. He gained the first 
prize in 1827. Died in 1837. 

Coutelle, koo’tél’, (JEAN MARIE JOSEPH,) a French 
engineer and balloonist, born at Mans in 1748; died 
in 1835. 

Couthon, koo’tén’, (GEORGES,) a French Jacobin, 
born at Orsay, in Auvergne, in 1756. He was a lawyer 
before the Revolution, and entered the Convention in 
1792. He voted for the death of the king, and became 
a partisan of’ Robespierre. He has been accused of the 
crimes and cruelties committed at Lyons, whither he was 
sent as commissioner in 1793 ; but Lamartine asserts that 
he restrained the excesses of his party on that occasion. 
After the committee of public safety was divided into two 
parties, Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint-Just formed a 
triumvirate, which for some time controlled the govern- 
ment. He was involved in the fall of Robespierre on 
the 9th Thermidor, and was guillotined July 28, 1794. 

See De Barante, “ Histoire de la Convention Nationale.” 

Coutinho, k6-tén’yo, (Dom FRANCcIsco,) Count of 
Redondo, a Portuguese officer, was appointed Viceroy 
of India in 1561. He was a friend of Camoens, who 
commemorated, in verse, his virtues and benefactions. 
Died in 1564. 

See Lactépg, “‘ Histoire de Portugal.” 

Couto, de, da k6’to, (Dioco or DIEGO,) a Portu- 
guese historian, born in Lisbon in 1542. He went to 
India about 1556, served in the army several years, and 
settled at Goa. He received from Philip II. of Spain 
the title of historiographer of India, and between 1602 
and 1616 published a continuation of Barros’s valuable 
work entitled “‘ Decades of Asia,” (‘‘Decadas da Asia,”) 
containing an account of the discoveries and conquests 
of the Portuguese in the East. Died at Goa in 1616. 

See S. pg Farta, “‘Vida de Diogo de Couto;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Couto-Pestana, do, do ko’to pés-ta’na, (Jozk,) a 
Portuguese poet, born in Lisbon in 1678. He became 
controller of the treasury at Lisbon, and wrote a poem 
entitled “Quiteria la Santa.” Died in 1735. 

Coutts, koots, (ANGELA GEORGIANA BuRDETT,) an 
English lady noted for wealth and munificence, a daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Burdett, was born in 1814. Having 
become the heiress of a vast fortune left by her grand- 
father, Thomas Coutts, a banker, she assumed his name. 
She has given large donations to benevolent and reli- 
gious societies, and built a fine church in Westminster, 
(1847.) 

Coutts, (THOMAS,) an eminent banker of London, 
born at Dundee about 1733, acquired a very large for- 
tune. Died in 1821 or 1822. He left three daughters, 
Frances, married to the Marquis of Bute, Sophia, married 
to Sir Francis Burdett, and Susan, married to the Earl 
of Guilford. 


See CHAmpers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 
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Couture, koo’tiir’, (GUILLAUME,) a French architect, 
born at Rouen in 1732. He was chief architect of the 
church de la Madeleine, Paris, which he left unfinished 
at his death, in 1799, It has since been completed, with 
some variations from his design. 

Couture, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French writer, born at 
Saint-Aubin in 1651. He was professor of eloquence 
in Paris, and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
He wrote an “ Abridged History of the Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Macedonian, and Roman Empires,” (1699,) and 
some minor works. Died in 1728. 

Couture, (THOMAs,) a French painter of history and 
genre, was born at Senlis in 1815. He produced “The 
Love of Gold” in 1844, and in 1847 a picture of ‘The 
Romans of the Decadence,” which obtained. the gold 
medal at the Salon. 

Coutures, des, da koo’tiir’, (JAcqurEs Parrain— 
pa’ran’,) BARON, a French translator, born at Avranches. 
He published a French version of Lucretius, (1685,) with 
notes, and several other works. Died in 1702. 

Couvay, koo’va’, (JEAN,) a skilful French artist, born 
at Arles in 1622. He engraved after Raphael, Guido, 
Poussin, and other masters. “The Martyrdom of Saint 
Bartholomew,” after Poussin, is his chef-d’euvre. 

Couvreur. See LE CouvREuR. 

Covarruvias, ko-var-roo/ve-A4s, or Covarrubias, 
(Don ANTONIO,) an eminent Spanish jurist and Hellenist, 
born in 1524. He was professor of law at Salamanca, 
and member of the royal council of Castile. He wrote 
a “Commentary on the Politics of Aristotle.” Lipsius 
calls him “ Hispanize magnum lumen.” Died in 1602. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 

Covarruvias y Horozco, ko-var-roo’ve-4s e 0-roth’- 
ko, (Don JUAN,) a nephew of the preceding, was born 
at Toledo. He became Canon of Seville, and after- 
wards Bishop of Girgenti, Sicily, where he established a 
printing-press. He was author of “ Moral Emblems,” 
(1591,) “ Christian Paradoxes,” (1592,) and other works, 
(in Spanish.) Died in 1608. 

See Tickwor, “ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Covarruvias y Leyva, ko-var-roo’ve-4s e 1a’e-va, 

. . “—— 
(Dirxco,) a brother of Antonio, noticed above, was 
born at Toledo in 1512. He became Bishop of Segovia 
in 1565, president of the council of Castile in 1572, and 
of the council of state in 1574. He was reputed one of 
the first jurists or canonists of his time, and wrote seve- 
ral legal works. Died in 1577. 
See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 


Co’vel or Co/vell, (JouHN,) an English divine, born 
in Suffolk in 1638, wrote an “Account of the Greek 
Chueh,’ (1722.eocd any 22. 

Covelli, ko-vel’/lee, (N1ccoLd,) an Italian chemist 
and mineralogist, born at Cajazzo in 1790. He investi- 
gated the phenomena of Vesuvius by chemical analysis, 
and published, besides other works, ‘Prodromo della 
Mineralogia Vesuviana,” (1825.) Died in 1829. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Coventry, kiiv’en-tre, (HENRY,) an English scholar, 
a Fellow of Magdalene College, was one of the authors 
of the “ Athenian Letters.” (See YORKE, CHARLES.) 
He published “Letters of Philemon to Hydaspes,” (on 
“False Religion,”) 1736-44. Died in 1752. 

Coventry, (THomAs,) Baron, an English lawyer, 
born in Worcestershire in 1578. He became attorney- 
general in 1621, and lord keeper of the great seal in 1625. 
He was also made a baron, with the title of Lord Coven- 
try. Died in 1640. 

Coventry, (Sir WittraAm,) M.P., the youngest son 
of the preceding, was born in 1626. He filled seve- 
ral civil offices with credit, and published “England’s 
Appeal from the Cabal, etc.” The “Character of a 
Trimmer,” commonly attributed to Lord Halifax, is by 
some ascribed to Coventry. Died in 1686. 

Cov’er-dale, (MILEs,) an English bishop and Re- 
former, was born in Yorkshire in 1487. He became an 
Augustine monk, and entered holy orders in 1514. 
He was one of the first Englishmen that embraced the 
Reformed religion, which he zealously promoted. In 
1535 he published, with the royal sanction, the first 
entire Bible which appeared in the English language, 
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translated by himself. He also edited the Cranmer or 
“Great Bible,” in 1539. He was appointed Bishop of 
Exeter in 1551. In the reign of Mary he was imprisoned 
two years and then exiled. He returned about 1558, but 
was not reinstated in the bishopric. Died about 1568. 

See ‘‘ Memorials of the Right Rev. Myles Coverdale, Bishop of 
ixeter, 7 

Covilham or Covilhao, da, da ko-vél-yéwn’, (Don 
PEDRO,) a Portuguese explorer, was born about 1450. He 
was sent by John II. in 1487 to search for Prester John 
and to explore a route to India. He visited India, and 
obtained about commerce and geography important in- 
formation, which he sent home. About 1492 he visited 
Abyssinia, the prince of which induced or constrained 
him to remain in his service. He was living there in 1525. 

See JoAo DE Barros, “ Asia,’’ vol. i.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale.” 
Covilhao. See CoviILHAM. 
Covillard, ko’vé’yar’, written also Couillard, 


(JOSEPH,) a French surgeon, born in Dauphiné, was 
noted for his skill in lithotomy. He lived about 1630. 

Cow’ard, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born in 
1656, published, besides some medical works, ‘ Second 
Thoughts concerning the Human Soul,” (1702,) which 
favoured materialism and excited much indignation. It 
was burned by order of Parliament. Died in 1725. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Cow’din, (RopeErr,) an American officer, born at Ja- 
maica, Vermont, in 1805. He fought in the campaigns 
of 1861, and became a brigadier-general of volunteers 
in 1862. 

Cow’ell, (JOHN,) an English jurist, born in Devon- 
shire in 1554, wrote ‘‘ The Interpreter.” Died in 1611. 

Cowley, [formerly pronounced and sometimes writ- 
ten Coo/ley,| (ABRAHAM,) a celebrated English poet, 
was born in London in 1618. At the age of fifteen he 
published a volume of poems, called ‘‘ Poetic Blossoms,” 
and in 1636 entered Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
which he was ejected as a royalist in 1643. In 1646 he 
went to Paris with the queen, and was employed as 
agent of a correspondence in cipher between her and 
Charles I. He produced in 1647 “The Mistress,” a 
series of poems replete with frigid conceits which then 
passed for wit. “It is the most celebrated perform- 
ance,” says Hallam, “of the miscalled metaphysical 
poets.” Having returned to England about 1656, he 
published an edition of poems, including “ Pindaric 
Odes,” “ Miscellanies,” and “The Davideis,” an epic. 
By his contemporaries he was more admired than any 
other poet of his age. At the restoration he failed to 
receive the expected reward of his loyalty, and, retiring 
from the world in disgust, settled at Chertsey as a farmer 
in 1665. He died in 1667. “His ‘Pinddric Odes,’” 
says Hallam, “contain very beautiful lines ; but his sen- 
sibility and good sense—nor has any poet more—are 
choked by false taste. Cowley, perhaps, on the whole, 
has had a reputation more above his deserts than any 
English poet.” “It may be affirmed,” says Dr. John- 
son, ‘that he brought to his poetic labours a mind re- 
plete with learning, and that his pages are embellished 
with all the ornaments which books can supply ; that he 
was the first who imparted to English numbers the en- 
thusiasm of the greater ode and the gayety of the less ; 
and that he was equally qualified for sprightly sallies and 
for lofty flights.” His prose essays are perspicuous and 
unaffected in style, and are among the earliest English 
models of good writing. 

See Jounson, “Lives of the English Poets;’? Dr. Sprat, “Life 
of A. Cowley,” 1700 ; ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;?? CAMPBELL, “ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets ;’’ “‘ North British Review” for February, 
1847; ‘Retrospective Review,” vol. i., 2d Series, 1827. 

Cowley, (Mrs. HANNAH,) whose maiden name was 
PARKHOUSE, an English dramatist, born at Tiverton in 
1743, was married to Captain Cowley, an officer of the 
East India Company. She composed, besides other 
plays, two successful comedies, called “The Runaway” 
and “The Belle’s Stratagem.” She also wrote “The 
Maid of Aragon,” and other poems. Died in 1809. 


See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica ;”’ “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ 
1809. 


Cowley, (HENRY RICHARD WELLESLEY,) LORD, a 
British diplomatist, eldest son of Sir Henry Wellesley, 
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first Lord Cowley, and nephew of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, was born in 1804. He was appointed secretary of 
legation to Constantinople in 1831, minister to Switzer- 
land in 1848, and ambassador to Paris in 1852. Lords 
Clarendon and Cowley represented England in the Con- 
gress of Paris which in 1856 concluded peace with Russia. 

Cowley, (HENRY WELLESLEY,) the first Lorb, an 
English diplomatist, born in 1773, was a brother of the 
Duke of Wellington. He was ambassador at Paris and 
other courts for many years. Died in 1847. 

Cow’per, (EDWARD,) an Englishman distinguished 
as an inventor and improver of printing-machinery, was 
born in 1790. We have little information respecting his 
life. He was for some time a partner in an extensive 
printing-office in London. In his later years he was 
professor of mechanics, etc. in King’s College, London, 
where his lectures were highly popular. He contributed 
to the “ Penny Cyclopedia.” Died in 1852. 

Cowper, (SPENCER,) an English lawyer, was a younger 
brother of the first Ear] Cowper, (1664-1723,) and grand- 
father of the great poet. After being tried for the mur- 
der of Sarah Stout, and acquitted, he became a judge in 
the court of common pleas, and a member of Parliament. 

See Macautay, “History of England,’’ vol. v.; “‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for July, 186r. 

Cowper, (WILLIAM,) a British divine, born in 1566. 
He preached about twenty years at Perth, after which 
he became Bishop of Galloway. He published Sermons, 
and other works on theology, which are commended. 
Died in 1619. 

Cowper, (WILI!A4M,) an eminent English surgeon 
and anatomist, born in Hampshire in 1666. He settled 
in London, and became a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He published a treatise on Muscles, entitled “ Myotomia 
Reformata,” (1694,) and the “Anatomy of the Human 
Body.” His name has been applied to certain glands 
of the urethra. Died in 1709. 

See Tuompson, “‘ History of the Royal Society.’ 


Cowper, (WILLIAM,) Lorp, an eminent English judge 
and orator, born in the castle of Hertford in 1664, was 
the son of Sir William Cowper, and a great-uncle of the 
poet of that name. He entered the Middle Temple in 
his eighteenth year, and was called to the bar in 1688. 
Few men have had finer endowments for that profession ; 
and it appears that in a short time he was the leader of 
the home circuit. In 1695 he was elected to Parliament, 
where he acted with the Whig party. “The younger 
Cowper,” says Lord Campbell, “like the younger Pitt, 
is a rare instance of a member of the House of Com- 
mons being considered from his maiden speech a con- 
summate debater.” He was appointed king’s counsel, 
and became the leader of the Whig party in the House 
of Commons. He was made lord chancellor, or keeper 
of the great seal, in 1705, and was raised to the peerage, 
as Baron Cowper, in 1706. The Tories having come 
into power in 1710, he resigned the great seal, which 
was again confided to him on the accession of George 
I. in 1714. For some years he was the king’s chief 
adviser in political affairs, in which capacity he appears 
to have acted with wisdom and moderation. He re- 
signed the office of chancellor in 1718, and was created 
an earl. He died in 1723, leaving several sons. He 
had a high reputation for integrity. 

See Lorp Campsett, “Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’’ Foss, 
“The Judges of England.” 

Cowper, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman and geo- 
meter, born in London in 1713, became Dean of Durham. 
He was a younger son of Earl Cowper. Died in 1772. 

Cow’per, (or koo’per,) (WILLIAM,) one of the most 
eminent and popular of Enelish poets, was born at 
Great Berkhamstead, in Hertfordshire, on the 26th of 
November, 1731. His father, John Cowper, a nephew 
of Earl Cowper, was rector of that parish, and chaplain 
to George Il. Having lost his mother, whose maiden 
name was Donne, at the age of six years, he was then 
placed at the boarding-school of Dr. Pitman at Market 
Street, on the line between Bedford and Hertford coun- 
ties. Here his sensitive spirit and delicate organization 
suffered much from the cruelty of a larger boy. Between 
the ages of ten and eighteen he was a student of West- 
minster School, and became a good classical scholar. 
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He entered the Middle Temple about 1752, and was 
called to the bar in 1754, but had little if any practice. 
While he was a student in the Temple, “he was struck,” 
he says, “with such a dejection of spirits, as none but 
they who have felt the same can have the least con- 
ception of. To this moment I had felt no concern of 
a spiritual kind. Ignorant of original sin, insensible of 
the guilt of actual transgression, I understood neither 
the law nor the gospel.” Thus it appears that religion 
was not, as some assert, the original cause of his terrible 
mental malady. He was tenderly attached to his cousin, 
Theodora Cowper, who favoured his suit, but whose 
parents forbade their union,— 

“With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heait.”” 


In 1763, when his funds were nearly exhausted, he 
accepted the offer of the place of clerk of the journals 
of the House of Lords; but, when required to pass an 
examination before the bar of that House, his morbid 
nervousness was such that he could not endure the 
ordeal. After vain and agonizing efforts to brace him- 
self for the trial, he made abortive attempts to commit 
suicide, and his miseries produced insanity, which, he 
says, he had ardently wished for, and during which his 
dominant idea was despair of his salvation. Under the 
skilful treatment of Dr. Cotton, at Saint Alban’s, he 
recovered in 1765, and became an inmate in the family 
of the Unwins at Huntingdon. After the death of Mr. 
Unwin, in 1767, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin removed to 
Olney, than which it would be difficult to select a worse 
locality for an invalid. The adjacent land was low, damp, 
and miasmatic, and there was no genial society within 
their reach. Then came a nervous fever, followed by a 
renewal of his insanity or delusion, which began about 
1773, abated in 1776, but did not cease entirely until 
several years later. He was nursed in this period, as in 
other times of need, by his constant friend, Mary Unwin. 

About 1780 his friends persuaded him to cultivate his 
poetical powers. ‘“‘Encompassed by the midnight of 
absolute despair,” says he, “I first commenced as an 
author.” In 1782 he published a volume of didactic 
poems, entitled “Truth,” ‘‘ Table-Talk,” “* Hope,” “‘Cha- 
rity,” “Conversation,” etc. At the suggestion of Lad 
Austen, he wrote ‘‘ John Gilpin,” and ‘The Task,” which 
appeared in 1785 and speedily obtained great and uni- 
versal favour. It was more popular than any other poem 
of equal length in the language. He spent about a year 
in its composition. In 1784 he began the translation of 
Homer into blank verse,—a labour of six years which 
were among the happiest of his life. In 1786 he was 
visited by his cousin, Lady Hesketh, with whom he had 
corresponded many years, and removed to Weston, a 
pleasant village about two miles from Olney. Lady 
Hesketh and others were very assiduous in providing 
for his comfort. But the last six years of his hfe were 
passed in a state of hopeless dejection. He died April 
25,1800. “His familiar letters sparkle with playful hu- 
mour. They are the pleasantest and most genial ever 
written.” (‘North British Review.”) “I have always 
considered the letters of Cowper,” says Robert Hall, 
“as the finest specimen of the epistolary style in our 
language. To an air of inimitable ease and carelessness 
they unite a high degree of correctness, such as could 
result only from the clearest intellect combined with the 
most finished taste.” His version of Homer, considered 
with respect to fidelity to the original, is perhaps the best 
that has appeared in English. Besides the works above 
named, he composed numerous minor poems, and some 
of the “ Olney Hymns,” of which his friend John Newton 
was the principal author. His “Lines on his Mother’s Por- 
trait” are exquisitely beautiful and touching. The chiet 
characteristics of his poetry are originality, good sense, 
simplicity, piety, and warmth of heart. He was emphati- 
cally a Christian poet. No English poet, except Shak- 
speare, is more frequently quoted. “The great merit of 
this writer,” says Lord Jeffrey, ‘appears to us to consist 
in the boldness and originality of his composition, and 
in the fortunate audacity with which he has carried the 
dominion of poetry into regions that had been considered 
as inaccessible to her ambition... . The great variety and 
truth of his descriptions, the minute and correct paintings 
of those home scenes and private feelings with which 
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every one is internally familiar, the sterling weight and 
sense of most of his observations, and, above all, the 
great appearance of facility with which everything is exe- 
cuted, and the happy use he has so often made of the 
most common and ordinary language, all concur to stamp 
upon his poems ‘the character of original genius, and 
remind us of the merits that have secured immortality 
to Shakspeare.” (“Edinburgh Review” for April, 1803.) 

See T. S. Grimsuaw, “Life of Cowper,’’ 1835; SourHey, ‘‘ Life 
of W. Cowper,”’ 2 vols., 1838; Hay.ry, ‘Life of W. Cowper,” 4 
vols., 1803-09; Tuomas ‘TAytor, ‘‘ Life of W. Cowper,’’ 1833; 
** Edinburgh Review” for July, 1804. 

Cowper, (WILLIAM FRANcIs,) M.P., an English poli- 
tician, a younger son of the fifth Earl Cowper, waseborn 
in Hertfordshire in 1811. He became a lord of the trea- 
sury in 1837, and served under Lord John Russell as lord 
of the admiralty from 1846 to 1852. He was a step-son 
of Lord Palmerston, who appointed him president of the 
Board of Health in 1855, and vice-president of the Board 
of Trade in 1859. 

Cox, (Davin,) an English Jandscape-painter, born at 
Birmingham in 1793. He has attained distinction in 
painting in water-colours, chiefly British scenery. His 
works, though rather rough and not minutely finished, 
represent the phenomena of nature and of the weather 
with eminent success. He published a “Treatise on 
Painting in Water-Colours,” (1814.) Ruskin praises 
“the purity and felicity of some of the careless, melting, 
water-colour skies of Cox,” and says, ‘‘ His foliage is alto- 
gether exquisite in colour, in its impressions of coolness, 
shade, and mass.” (“Modern Painters.”) 

Cox, (FRANCIS AuUGusTUs,) D.D., an English theolo- 
gian, born about 1783, published, besides other works, 
a “Life of Melanchthon,” (1815,) and “ Our Young Men,” 
a prize essay, (1838.) Died in 1853. 

Cox, (JAcoB D.,) an American general, born at Mon- 
treal about 1828, was a lawyer before the civil war. He 
was appointed a brigadier-general in May, 1861, soon 
after which he commanded a force in Western Virginia. 
In the autumn of 1862 he became a major-general. He 
served under General Sherman in the campaign against 
Atlanta, May—September, 1864, and commanded a divi- 
sion at the battle of Nashville in December of that year. 
He was elected Governor of Ohio by the Republicans in 
October, 1865, and appointed by President Grant secre- 
tary of the interior, in March, 1869. 

Cox, (JOHN EpMuND,) an English clergyman, born 
at Norwich in 1812, wrote a “ Life of Cranmer,” a “ Life 
of Luther,” and other works. 

Cox, (LEONARD,) an English classical scholar, who 
wrote several works in Greek and Latin. Died in 1549. 

Cox, (RICHARD,) an English prelate, born in the 
county of Bucks in 1499. He was employed as tutor to 
Prince Edward, after whose accession as Edward VI. 
he was almoner to the king, and Dean of Westminster. 
In 1559 he became Bishop of Ely. He translated for 
the “ Bishops’ Bible” the four Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistle to the Romans. Died in 1581. 

Cox, (Sir Ricuarp,) an Irish writer, born in the 
county of Cork in 1650. He was made lord chancellor 
of Ireland in 1703. He published a “ History of Ireland,” 
and a few other works. Died in 1733. 

See Croker, ‘ Researches in the South of Ireland.” 

Cox, (SAMUEL Hanson,) D.D., a Presbyterian theo- 
logian, born at Leesville, New Jersey, in 1793. He was 
pastor of a church in Brooklyn, New York, from 1837 
to 1854. He wrote “Quakerism not Christianity,” and 
other works. 

Cox, (WILLIAM SANDs,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
surgeon and writer, born at Birmingham in 1802. He 
founded Queen’s College, and the Queen’s Hospital, 
both in Birmingham. 

Coxcie. See Coxin. 

Coxe, koks, (ARTHUR CLEVELAND,) an American 
Episcopal clergyman, a son of Dr. S. H. Cox, noticed 
above, was born at Mendham, New Jersey, in 1818. He 
published, besides other works, “Christian Ballads,” 
(1840,) ‘Saul, a Mystery,” and “Impressions of Eng- 
land,” (1856.) In 1859 he became rector of Grace Church, 
in the city of New York, and in 1865 became Bishop of 
Western New York. 


See Griswo.p’s *f Poets and Poetry of America.’’ 
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Coxe, koks, (RICHARD CHARLES,) an English theolo- 
gian and poet, born in 1799, was Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne. Died in 1865. 

Coxe, (TENCH,) an American writer on political econ- 
omy, commerce, manufactures, etc., was born in 1756; 
died in 1824. 

Coxe, (WILLIAM,) a successful English historian and 
writer of travels, born in London in 1747. He became 
curate of Denham in 1771, after which he travelled on 
the continent as tutor of the Marquis of Blandford and 
other young members of the nobility. He published 
“Travels in Russia, Poland, Sweden, and Denmark,” 
(1784,) which are highly prized and interesting, and 
“Travels in Switzerland,” (1789.) He was appointéd 
chaplain to the Tower about 1796, and Archdeacon of 
Wilts in 1805. Among his most important works are a 
“History of the House of Austria,” (1792,) ‘Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole,” (3 vols., 1798,) ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, 1700-1788,” 
(3 vols., 1813,) and ‘‘Memoirs of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough,” (1817-19.) Died in 1828, 

See article on the “‘ Life and Works of Archdeacon Coxe,” in 
the ‘‘London Quarterly Review’? for October, 1833; “‘ Edinburgh 
Review”’ for April, 1808. 

Cox’e-ter, (THOMAS,) an English critic and collector 
of rare books, was born in Gloucestershire in 1689. He 
assisted Ames in his “ Typographical Antiquities,” and 
Warton in his ‘History of English Poetry.” He was 
making a collection of .old English poets for publication 
when he died in 1747. . 

Coxie or Coxcie, kok’see, (MICHAEL,) a celebrated 
Flemish painter, born at Mechlin in 1497, was a pupil 
of Van Orley. After studying the works of Raphael in 
Rome, he returned home, and acquired a large fortune 
by his art. He had a fertile invention, a correct design, 
and a brilliant colouring. Among his best-known works 
is a copy of Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the Lamb,” which 
Coxie made for Philip II. of Spain. He was killed by a 
fall in 1592. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Coyer, kwa’yd’,(GABRIEL FRANGOIS,) ABBE, a French 
writer, bornin Franche-Comté in 1707, published “ Moral 
Bagatelles,” a ‘‘ History of John Sobieski,” “The Com- 
mercial Noblesse,” and other works. Died in 1782. 

Coyne, koin, (JOSEPH STERLING,) a dramatist, born 
in King’s county, Ireland, in 1805, produced many suc- 
cessful farces. Died in 1868. 

Coypel, kwa’pél’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French 
painter, born in Paris in 1661, was the son and pupil of 
Noél Coypel, with whom he studied in Rome. About 
1680 he returned to Paris, where he acquired a high 
reputation. In 1715 he received the title of first painter 
to the king. His style, though affected and artificial, 
was much admired by his contemporaries. He was a 
skilful engraver. Died in 1722. 

His son CHARLES, born in 1694, though an inferior 
artist, became first painter to the king. Died in 1752. 

See Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 


Coypel, (NoEL,) a successful French painter, born in 
Paris in 1628. In 1655 he was employed by the king to 
adorn the Louvre and other edifices, and was received 
into the Royal Academy in 1663. Louis XIV. appointed 
him director of the Academy at Rome in 1672. His 
ordonnance and colouring are admired, To distinguish 
him from his sons Antoine and Noél Nicolas, he was 
sometimes called ‘‘Coypel le Poussin.” Died in 1707. 

Coypel, (NoEL Nicoras,) the son and pupil of the 
preceding, was born in Paris in 1688. He obtained a 
high reputation as a historical painter, but his works are 
now less prized than in his own time. Died in 1734. 

Coysevox, kwaz’voks’,(ANTOINE,)an eminent French 
sculptor, of Spanish origin, born at Lyons in 1640. He 
studied under Lérambert in Paris, of which he became 
a resident, and was admitted into the Academy in 1676. 
Among his celebrated works are two statues of Louis 
XIV., the tomb of Colbert, and two winged horses sur- 
mounted by Fame and Mercury, at the Tuileries. He 
excelled in busts and portraits. Died in 1720. 

Cozen. See CosIn. 

Cozza, kot’s4, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born 
in Calabria in 1605; died in 1682. 
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Cozza, (GIOVANNI BarristA,) an Italian painter, born 
at Milan in 1676; died in 1742. 

Cozzens, kiz’enz, (FREDERICK SWARTWOUT,) an 
American writer, born in New York in 1818. A volume 
entitled “ Prismatics,” made up of his contributions to 
the “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” appeared in 1853. He 
published, also, “Sparrowgrass Papers,” in 1856, (ori- 
ginally contributed to “ Putnam’s Magazine,’”’) besides 
other works in prose and verse. Died in 1869. 

Craanen, kra’nen, (DiepRIk,) a Dutch medical 
writer, lived at Leyden; died in 1688., 

Crabb, (GEorGx,) an English philologist, born about 
1778, was a graduate of Oxford. He published a number 
of useful works, among which are ‘ English Synonymes,” 
(1816; roth edition, 1852,) a “ Universal Historical Dic- 
tionary,” (1825,) and ‘‘ Mythology of All Nations,” (1847.) 
Died in 1854. “As an etymologist, Mr. Crabb seems to 
have some dictionary knowledge of many languages, but 
to be unacquainted with the philosophy, or history even, 
of language in general.” (London Quarterly Review,” 
vol. xxv.) 

Crabbe, krab, (GEORGE,) a popular English poet, 
born at Aldborough, in Suffolk, in 1754. His father 
filled the humble office of collector of salt-duties. He 
learned the profession of surgeon, which, however, he 
abandoned at an early age. Conscious of talents above 
the common order, he resolved to seek his fortune as an 
author, and in 1780 went to London with five pounds 
which he had borrowed. After his first productions had 
been rejected by the booksellers, he published, on his own 
account, “The Candidate,” a poem, which brought him 
neither fame nor profit. In great pecuniary distress, he 
asked and received the generous patronage of Edmund 
Burke, who gave him a room in his own house, intro- 
duced him to Fox, Thurlow, and others, and enabled 
him, in 1781, to publish “The Library,” which was re- 
ceived with favour. He was ordained a priest in 1782, 
and soon after became chaplain to the Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir Castle. He published in 1783 “The Vil- 
lage,” which confirmed his reputation as a powerful and 
original poet. At this period he married Sarah Elmy, 
the object of his early affections. Between 1785 and 
1813 he officiated as curate or rector successively at 
Strathern, Muston, and Parham. After an interval of 
more than twenty years since his last appearance as a 
poet, he produced “The Parish Register,” (1807,) “‘ The 
Borough,” (1810,) and “Tales in Verse,” (1812.) In 
1813 he was presented to the living of Trowbridge, Wilt- 
shire, where he passed his last years. About 1819 he 
received £3000 for his “Tales of the Hall,” and for the 
unexpired term of former copyrights. Died in 1832. His 
moral character was amiable and excellent. Asa poet 
he is remarkable for vigour, truth in description, and a 
“ Chinese accuracy” of observatiom, ‘‘ Mr. Crabbe,” says 
Lord Jeffrey, “is the greatest mannerist, perhaps, of all 
our living poets. The homely, quaint, prosaic style, 
the eternal full-lengths of low and worthless characters, 
with their accustomed varnishing of sly jokes and fami- 
liar moralizing, are all on the surface of his writings. 
... An unrivalled and almost magical power of ob- 
servation,—an anatomy of character and feeling not less 
exquisite and searching, . . . are interspersed by fits and 
strangely interwoven with the most minute and humble 
of his details. Add to all this the sure and profound 
sagacity of the remarks with which he every now and then 
startles us ; the weight and terseness of the maxims which 
he drops like oracular responses; and that sweet and 
seldom-sounded chord of lyrical inspiration, the lightest 
touch of which instantly charms away all harshness from 
his numbers and all harshness from his themes.” 


See “Life of George Crabbe,” by his son, 1838, new edition, 1847; 
Jerrrey, ‘Miscellanies ;” ‘Quarterly Review’? for November, 
1810; “Edinburgh Review’ for April, 1810, and November, 1812; 
**Blackwood’s Magazine” for July, 1819. 


Crabet. See CRABETH. 

Crabeth or Crabet, kra’bet, (THIERRY or DirK and 
VAUTIER,) excellent Dutch painters on glass, are sup- 
posed to have been born in Gouda. They were brothers. 
They executed (between 1560 and 1570) on the glass 
windows of the church of Gouda pictures which were 
considered inimitable. Dirk died in 1601. 

See Drscamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 
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Crab/tree, (WILLIAM,) an English astronomer, who 
was associated with Jeremiah Horrox in scientific pur- 
suits. His observations were printed by Wallis in 1672. 
He died at an early age in 1641. 

Cradock, (JOHN FRANCcIs.) See HOwWDEN, BARON. 

Crad’ock, (JosEPH,) an English gentleman and au- 
thor, born at Leicester in 1742, inherited an easy fortune, 
and livedin London. He published “ Village Memoirs,” 
a work of fiction, ‘‘Zobeide,” (1771,) a tragedy, which 
was performed with success, “Literary Memoirs,” (4 
vols., 1826,) and other works. Died in 1826. 

Cradock, (LUKE,) an English painter of birds, etc. 
Died in 1717. : 

Cradock, (SAMUEL,) an English nonconformist di- 
vine, born in 1620. He became rector of North Cad- 
bury, from which he was ejected in 1662. Besides other 
works, he published ‘* Knowledge and Practice,” ‘The 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists,” and ‘‘ Apostolical 
History,” which were highly esteemed. Died in 1706. 

Cradock, (ZACHARY,) a brother of Samuel, noticed 
above, was born probably in England in 1633. He left 
two sermons which have been greatly admired, the 
subjects of which are Providence and the Design of 
Christianity. Died in 1695. 

Craesbeke, van, vin kras/ba’/keh or kra&s’bak’, 
(JosEPH,) a skilful Flemish painter, born at Brussels in 
1608, was a pupil of Brauwer, whom he imitated. He 
preferred low and sordid subjects, such as drunken 
brawls and parties of smokers. Died in 1668. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Craft. See CRaro. 

Crafts, (SAMUEL C.,) born at Woodstock, Connecticut, 
in 1768, was a member of Congress from 1816 to 1824, 
and was chosen Governor of Vermont in 1828, 1829, and 
1830. Died in 1853. 

Crafts, (WILLIAM,) a lawyer and poet, born at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1787; died in 1826. 

See S, Grtman, ‘“‘ Memoir of W. Crafts,’’ 1828. 

Craggs, (JAMES,) an English politician, was a friend 
of Addison, whom he succeeded as secretary of state in 
1718. “He was a young man,” says Macaulay, ‘* whose 
natural parts were quick and showy, whose graceful per- 
son and winning manners had made him generally 
acceptable in society, and who if he had lived would pro- 
bably have been the most formidable of all the rivals of 
Walpole.” (“Essay on the Life and Writings of Addi- 
son.”) Died in 1720. 

Cragius. See CRAIG, (NICHOLAS.) 

Craig, (JAMES,) a Scottish divine, born in East Lothian 
in 1682, became one of the most popular preachers of 
Edinburgh. He published several volumes of sermons 
and religious poems. Died in 1744. 

See CuHAmpeErs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Craig, (JAMES,) an American officer, born in Pennsyl- 
vania about 1820, served in the Mexican war, and was 
made a brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862. 

Craig, (JOHN,) a Scottish Reformer, born about 1512, 
was a monk in early life. He visited Italy, where he 
was employed as teacher and rector inaschool. Having 
been converted to the Protestant faith and made an open 
profession, he was sentenced at Rome to die by fire; but 
in consequence of the death of the pope his prison was 
broken open by a mob, and he escaped from that doom, 
and returned to Scotland. He became a prominent 
coadjutor in the work of reformation in Scotland, and 
was chosen minister of Aberdeen in 1574. In 1577 he 
removed to Edinburgh, was appointed chaplain to James 
VI., and in 1580 composed the ‘National Covenant.” 
Died in 1600. 


See CuamBers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Craig, (JOHN,) a Scottish mathematician, the dates of 
whose birth and death are unknown. He contributed 
to the “ Philosophical Transactions,” (1698-1712,) and 
published a work on fluxions, entitled ‘* De Calculo Flu- 
entium,” (1718,) and a few other treatises. He first made 
known in England the differential calculus discovered by 
Leibnitz. 

See CHAmBers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Craig, krag, [Lat. Cra’erus,] (NicHoLas,) a Danish 
writer, probably cf British extraction, born at Ripen in 
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1549, became professor of Greek in Copenhagen, and 
rector of the university. He published a book on the 
Republic of Sparta, (1593,) which was highly esteemed, 
and a few other Latin works. In 1598 he was sent on a 
political mission to England. He was a friend of Scali- 
ger. Died in 1602. 

See Krarr og Nyrrup, ‘‘ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Craig, (Sir THoMas,) of Riccarton, an eminent Scot- 
tish lawyer and antiquary, born in Edinburgh about 1540, 
was a relative of John Craig, (1§12-1600.) After pur- 
suing his studies in Paris, he passed advocate in Edin- 
burgh in 1563, and became a judge (justice depute) in 1564. 
He wrote several admired Latin poems, one of which is 
on the birth of James VI. In 1603 he completed his 
celebrated work on “Feudal Law,” (“Jus Feudale,”) 
which was not published until 1655, and which is re- 
garded as an authority all over Europe. He was emi- 
nent for modesty and other virtues. Died in 1608. 

See P. F. Tyruer, “ Jife of Sir Thomas Craig,’’ 1823; CHAm- 
BERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Craig, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish minister, born at Glas- 
gow in 1709; died in 1784. 

Craig, (WILLIAM,) a literary Scottish judge, born in 
1745, succeeded Lord Hailes as judge in 1792. He con- 
tributed numerous papers to the “ Mirror.” Died in 1813. 

See CHaMBErs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsinen.”’ 


Craik, (GrorGE LILLIf,) an able historical and criti- 
cal writer and editor, born in Fifeshire, Scotland, in 1799. 
He became a resident of London about 1824, and pro- 
duced “The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” 
(1831.) He contributed many historical and biographi- 
cal articles to the “Penny Cyclopedia.” Mr. Craik 
and C. Macfarlane were the principal editors or authors 
of the “Pictorial History of England” published by 
Knight, (1840-49.) He wrote the chapters on religion, 
commerce, industry, and literature in that work, and 
other useful works, among which are “ Bacon: his Wri- 
tings and his Philosophy,” (3 vols., 1846,) “ Romance 
of the Peerage,” (1848-50, 4 vols.,) and a “ History of 
English Literature,” (2 vols.) In 1849 he was chosen 
professor of English literature in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. Died in June, 1866. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for August, 1866. 


Craik, (JAMES,) a physician, born in Scotland in 1731. 
He accompanied Washington in an expedition against 
the French and Indians in 1754, and served as physician 
under General Braddock in 1755. After the Revolution- 
ary war he settled near Mount Vernon, and became the 
family physician of Washington. Died in 1814. 

Craik, Mrs. See MuLocu. 

Crak/an-thorp or Crakanthorpe, (RICHARD,) an 
English divine, born in Westmoreland in 1567. He was 
an eloquent Puritan preacher, and author of several 
works, among which is ‘‘ Defence of the English Church,” 
(“ Defensio Ecclesiz Anglicane.”) Died in 1624. 

Cramail, de, deh kra’/maY or kr@’ma’ye, (ADRIEN DE 
Montluc—mény’‘liik’,) Count, a French writer, born in 
15638, was a grandson of Marshal de Montluc. He was 
imprisoned in the Bastille from 1630 to 1642 for alleged 
intrigues against Richelieu. His farce called “La Co- 
médie des Proverbes” (1616) was much admired. Died 
in 1646. 

Cramer, kra/mer, (ANDREAS WILHELM,) a Danish 
professor, son of J. Andreas Cramer, the eminent poet, 
was born at Copenhagen in 1760. He became professor 
of law in his native city, and wrote several esteemed 
treatises on law and philology. Died in 1833. 

See Nrerzscu, ‘“‘ Memoria A. W. Crameri.”’ 


Cramer, kra/mer, (CARL Friepricu,) a /itéératens, 
born at Kiel about 1750, was a son of Johann Andreas, 
noticed below. He was for some time professor of 
ancient literature in Copenhagen, and removed to Paris 
about 1795. He translated Schiller’s “Joan of Arc,” 
and other German works, into French, and published a 
good German-French Dictionary, (1805.) Died in Paris 
in 1808. 

See ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon ;” QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.’”? 

Cramer, kr4/mer, (DANIEL,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Reetz in 1568. He was professor at 
Wittenberg and Stettin, and author of several works, 
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among which is “ Schola Prophetica,” (1606-12.) Died 
in 1637. 

Cramer, (FRANZ,) a German composer of instrumental 
music, born at Munich in 1772; died in 1848. 

Cramer, kra’mer, (GABRIEL,) an eminent Swiss geo- 
meter, born at Geneva in 1704. He cultivated many 
sciences with success, and in 1750 was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy in his native city. He wasa Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, One of his most im- 
portant works is “An Analysis of Algebraic Curves.” 
Died in 1752. # 

See SENEzIER, “‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 

Cramer, (JEAN JACQUES,) a Swiss Protestant professor 
of Hebrew and theology, was born near Zurich in 1673. 
He wrote, in Latin, “Theology of Israel,” (1705.) Died 
in 1702. 

Cramer, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German mineralogist, 
born at Quedlinburg in 1710, made important discoveries 
in metallurgy. He published, in Latin, “Elements of 
the Docimastic Art,” (1739,) and in German, “ Principles 
of Metallurgy,” (1774-77,) both valuable works. Died 
in 1777. 

See ADELUNG, Supplement to JécueEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelchrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Cramer, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) an eminent German 
poet and prose-writer, born at Johstadt, in Saxony, in 
1723. He was invited to Copenhagen by Frederick V., 
and appointed preacher to the court in 1754. In 1765 
he became professor of theology in the university of that 
city. He translated Bossuet’s “ Universal History” into 
German, published “The Northern Spectator,” (1759 
—70,) a: series of essays which was successful, and three 


volumes of poems, “Sammtliche Gedichte,” (1783.) The 
Germans reckon him among their best lyric poets. In 
1774 he obtained the chair of theology at Kiel. Died 


in 1788. 

See CurisTIAnl, ‘Oration (Gedéchtnuissredz) in Honour of J. A. 
Cramer,’’ 1788; Hrrscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Cramer, (JOHANN Baptist,) an excellent German 
composer and pianist, was born at Manheim in 1771, and 
taken to London in infancy. He passed most of his 
life in England. His “Studies for the Piano” are said to 
be unsurpassed in richness and harmony. Died in 1858. 

See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Cramer, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German jurist, was 
preceptor of the prince-royal of Prussia. Died in 1715. 

Cramer, (JOHANN RUDOLPH,) a Swiss theologian and 
Hebraist, born near Zurich in 1678; died in 1737. 

See J. ZIMMERMANN, “‘ Vie de J. R. Cramer.” 

Cra/mer, (JOHN ANTONY,) an eminent scholar, born 
at Mitlodi, Switzerland, in 1793, removed to England in 
his youth. He became pastor of Binsey in 1822, and 
professor of modern hjstory at Oxford in 1842. He pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Description of Ancient Italy,” (1826,) a “ De- 
scription of Asia Minor,” (1832,) “ Anecdota Grzeca,” 
(1837,) and other able works. Died in 1848. 

Cramer, kra’mer, (NICOLAAS,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Leyden in 1670, was a pupil and imitator 
of Karl Moor. Died in 1710. 

Cramp/ton, (Sir PHILIP,) a naturalist and physician, 
born in Dublin in 1777. He wrote several professional 
treatises. Died in 1858. 

Cranach or Kranach, von, fon kran/ak or kra/nax, 
(Lucas,) a celebrated German painter and engraver, born 
at Cranach, near Bamberg, in 1472. His family name 
was SUNDER. He painted history and portraits, and 
worked about fifty years at Wittenberg in the service of 
three Electors of Saxony, the last of whom was John 
Frederick, He was an intimate friend of Luther and 
Melanchthon, whose portraits he painted and engraved. 
Among his master-pieces are “The Preaching of John 
the Baptist,” and a “Crucifixion.” His works are said 
to be more admirable for thought or invention than for 
execution, He was a good colorist, but very deficient 
in design. Died at Weimar in 1553. 

See Scuucuarpt, ‘‘L, Kranachs des Aeltern Leben und Werke,” 
1851; Hever, ‘ Versuch tiber das Leben, etc. L. Cranachs,”’ Bam- 
berg, 1S2r. 

Cranach, von, (Lucas,) a son of the preceding, born 
in 1515, was also an eminent painter. He was a burgo- 
master of Wittenberg. Died in 1586. 
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Cran’/borne or Cran/bourne, (RoBERT ARTHUR 
TALBOT GASCOIGNE CECIL,) LORD, a younger son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, born in 1830. He was formerly 
called Lorp Roperr CECIL. In 1853 he was elected to 
Parliament by the voters of Stamford, which he repre- 
sented for many years. He is one of the foremost de- 
baters of the Conservative party. He became secretary 
for India in the cabinet of Lord Derby in July, 1866, 
and resigned in March, 1867. He inherited the title of 
Marquis of Salisbury in the spring of 1868, and then 
passed into the House of Lords. 

Cranbourne. See CRANBORNE. 

Cranch, (CHRISrOPHER P.,) a poet and landscape- 
painter, ason of William Cranch, noticed below, was born 
at Alexandria, Virginia, in 1813. He visited Italy about 
1848, after which he resided many years in Paris. He 
wrote “The Last of the Huggermuggers,” (1856.) 

See GriswoLp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America ;’? TucKERMAN, 
“ Book of the Artists.’”’ 

Cranch, (WILLIAM,) LL.D., an eminent American 
jurist, born at Weymouth, Massachusetts, in 1769, gra- 
duated at Harvard in 1787. In 1801 he was appointed 
by President Adams an associate judge of the United 
States circuit court for the District of Columbia, of 
which he was made chief justice by Jefferson in 1805. 
The duties of these two positions Judge Cranch dis- 
charged with unwearied assiduity until his death; and, 
during this period of more than half a century, it is said 
that only two of all his decisions were overruled by the 
United States supreme court and sent back for amend- 
ment. His legal attainments were varied and profound, 
and his industry and powers of application were extra- 
ordinary. He made careful reports of cases decided in 
the circuit court for the District of Columbia from 1801 
to 1841, published in 6 octavo vols., and, as reporter to 
the supreme court of the United States, issued 9 vols. 
from 1801 to 1815, and others in 1835. Died in Sep- 
tember, 1855. 

Crane, (THOMAS,) an English nonconformist minister 
of Lancashire, wrote a “ Prospect of Divine Providence,” 
(1672.) Died in 1714. 

Crane, (WILLIAM M.,) an American commodore, 
born at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1776. He served 
with distinction in the war of 1812. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed commander of a squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and in 1842 became chief of the bureau of ordnance. 
Died in 1846. 

Cran’mer, (THoMAS,) Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
English statesman, divine, and Reformer, was born at 
Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, in 1489. He became a 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and was learned in 
Greek, Hebrew, and theology. In 1529 he obtained the 
favour of Henry VIII. by proposing that the question 
of his divorce should be referred to the universities. 
The king appointed him his chaplain, and sent him to 
Rome to procure the assent of the pope to the divorce. 
Having failed in this mission, he returned home in 1530, 
and infringed the rule of his church by marriage with 
a niece of Osiander. He was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1533, and became Henry’s favourite ad- 
viser, or prime minister. He had secretly adopted the 
principles of the Reformers, and he used his influence to 
subvert the power of the pope in England and to abolish 
the monasteries. A few years after his elevation to the 
primacy he openly favoured the Reformation, assisted in 
compiling the “ Bishops’ Book,” and in 1538 opposed 
without success the law of the Six Articles, or “Bloody 
Statutes.” Though he resisted the royal will on this 
and other occasions, he was protected by Henry when 
the Catholic courtiers conspired to ruin him in 1544. In 
1547 he was chosen one of the regency during the mi- 
nority of Edward VI. He was the head of a commission 
which composed the English Liturgy in 1548. 

“The man who took the chief part,” says Macaulay, 
“in settling the conditions of the alliance which produced 
the Anglican Church, was Thomas Cranmer. He was 
the representative of both the parties which at that time 
needed each other’s assistance. In his character of divine, 
he was ready to go as far in the way of change as any 
Swiss or Scottish Reformer. In his character of states- 
man, he was desirous to preserve that organization which 
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had served the purposes of the bishops of Rome and 
might be expected to serve equally well the purposes of 
the English kings and their ministers. His temper and 
his understanding eminently fitted him to act as media- 
tor.” Notwithstanding his general moderation, he went 
so far as to condemn two persons to death for heresy. 
By the entreaties of King Edward VI. he was induced in 
1553 to sign the patent which settled the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey, and in the same year was committed to the 
Tower for treason against Queen Mary. His enemies, 
in order to subject him to a more cruel punishment, 
withdrew the charge of treason, and prosecuted him for 
heresy. He was excommunicated in 1555. Tempted 
with the hopes of life, and overcome by the fear of tor- 
ture, he agreed to subscribe to the doctrines of the papa! 
supremacy and the real presence. Repenting of this 
lapse, which would not have saved him from the stake, 
he suffered with fortitude martyrdom by fire in 1556. 

“ He was undoubtedly,” says Hume, ‘a man of merit ; 
possessed of learning and capacity, and adorned with 
candour, sincerity, and all those virtues which were fitted 
to render him useful and amiable in society. His moral 
qualities procured him universal respect, and the courage 
of his martyrdom made him the hero of the Protestant 
party.” Others, including Macaulay, form a less favour- 
able estimate, and call him an unscrupulous time-server. 
For Froude’s view of the character of Cranmer, formed, 
as it appears, from a very careful examination of his 
life and acts, see the first six volumes of his “ History 
of England,” but more particularly chap. xxxili, Cran- 
mer was author of many theological treatises. 

See ArcHDEacon Topp, ‘‘Life of Cranmer,” 1831; STRYPE, 
‘Memorials of Cranmer ;’’ ‘ Lives of Eminent British Statesmen,”’ 
in “ Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia ;’? Macauay, “‘ History of Eng- 
land,”’ vol. i.; LrnGarp, “ History of England;” W. F. Hook,“ Lives 


of the Archbishops of Canterbury ;”? A. vAN Detnsg, ‘‘ Leven van T. 
Cranmer,’’ Amsterdam, 1843; SHAKSPEARE’S ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’ 


Cran/tor, [Kpévtwp,| a Greek Academic philosopher, 
born at Soli, or Soles, in Cilicia, lived about 300 B.c. 
After he had become distinguished in his own country, 
he went to Athens, and studied in the school of Xeno- 
crates. He is cited by Horace as an eminent moralist. 
He wrote, besides other works, a “Treatise on A fflic- 
tion,” (Ilep? HWévOove,) which was highly praised, and from 
which Cicero borrowed largely in his ‘ Consolatio.” 


See DioGenrs Larrtius; Kayser, ‘“‘ Dissertatio de Crantore 
Academico,”’ 1841. 


Crantz, (ALBERT.) See KRANTz. . 

Crantz, krants, (HEINRICH JOHANN NEPOMUCENUS,) 
a German botanist, born in 1722, was a professor of 
medicine at Vienna. 

Cran/worth, (RoBERT MONSEY ROLFE,) BARON, an 
English judge, born at Cranworth, in Norfolk, in 1790. 
He was elected to Parliament by the Liberals in 1832, 
appointed solicitor-general in 1834, and a baron of the 
exchequer in 1839. In 1850 he became vice-chancellor, 
and was raised to the peerage, as Baron Cranworth. On 
the formation of a ministry by Lord Aberdeen in Decem- 
ber, 1852, he was appointed lord chancellor of England. 
He retired from office when Lord Derby came into power, 
in February, 1858, was again appointed lord chancellor 
in July, 1865, and resigned with his colleagues in June, 
1866. Died in July, 1868. 

See Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England,” vol. ix. 

Cranz, krants, (DAvin,) a Moravian missionary and 
historian, born at Neugarten, Pomerania, in 1723. He 
became secretary of Count Zinzendorf in 1747, after 
which he laboured in Greenland. He wrote a “ History 
of Greenland,” (1765,) and a “‘ History of the Moravians,” 
(1771.) Died in Silesia in 1777. 

Crapelet, krap’l4’, (GEORGES ADRIEN,) a French 
publisher and writer, born at Paris in 1789. He trans- 
lated into French verse ‘The Marriage of Thetis and 
Peleus,” by Catullus, (1809,) and wrote ‘‘Souvenirs of 
London,” (1817.) Died in 1842. 

Crapone, de, deh kra’pon’, (ADAM,) a French en- 
gineer, born at Salon in 1519, was skilled in hydraulic 
architecture. He constructed the most ancient canal in 
France, called the “Canal of Crapone,” finished about 
1560. Died in 1559. 

Cras, kras, (HENDRIK CONSTANTIN,) a Dutch jurist, 
born at Wageningen in 1739; died in 1820. 

See M. Kemper, “ Memoria H. C, Cras,” 1825. 
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Crash’aw, (RICHARD,) an English poet and priest, 
born in London. He became a Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, in 1637, before which he had published some 
Latin poems in one of which occurs this much-admired 
line on the miracle at Cana: 

“‘Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.”’* 


He was ejected from the university in 1644 for refusing 
to take the Covenant, and went to France, where he was 
converted to the Roman Catholic faith. In 1646 he 
published ‘“‘ Steps to the Temple,” “Sacred Poems,” etc., 
which display a rich imagination. He was a canon of 
the church of Loretto, Italy, when he died about 1650. 

See ‘* Retrospective Review,”’ vol. i., 1820. 

Crasset, kra’sa’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Dieppe in 1618, lived many years in Paris. He published 
several ascetic works, and a “ History of the Church of 
Japan,” (1689.) Died in 1692. 

Crasso, kras’so, (IFRANCESCO,) an Italian jurist of high 
reputation, lived at Milan in the sixteenth century. 

Crasso, (LORENZO,) an Italian author, of whose life 
we have no details, was born at Naples. His works, in 
prose and verse, display talent, but are marred by the 
bad taste of that time. Among the principal of them are 
“Heroic Epistles,” (1655,) and “ Eulogies on Literary 
Men,” (1656.) 

Crasso, (NICCOLO,) a Venetian historian, born in the 
sixteenth century, wrote, besides other Latin works, 
“ Kulogies of Illustrious Venetians,”’(1612,) anda treatise 
“On the Form of the Venetian Government,” (‘De 
Forma Reipublicz Venetz.”’) 

Cras/sus, (Lucius LIcINIUS,) a famous Roman orator 
and lawyer, born about 140 B.C., (612 A.uU.c.) He was 
elected consul in 95 B.C., and censor about two years later. 
He was considered the most excellent orator of his time, 
and was highly praised by Cicero, who assigned to Cras- 
sus a part of the dialogue in his treatise ‘“‘ De Oratore.” 
His orations are not extant. Died in 90 or 91 B.C. 

See Cicero, ‘‘ Brutus”? and “De Oratore;’? Drumann, “‘Ge- 
schichte Roms;’? Meyer, ‘fOratorum Romanorum Fragmenta.”’ 

Crassus, (Marcus LIcINIUS,) a Roman triumvir, 
noted for his great wealth, was born about 108 B.c. He 
was chosen pretor in 74 B.C., (680 A.U.C.,) and defeated 
Spartacus, the leader of a servile revolt. In the year 
71 he was chosen consul with Pompey, and a few years 
later he united with Pompey and Czsar to form the 
first triumvirate, which ruined the power of the senate. 
Crassus and Pompey were elected consuls in 56 B.c., 
and, while Czsar commanded in Gaul, Crassus obtained 
command of Syria for five years. He is said to. have 
manifested .extravagant joy at the prospect of increasing 
his fortune in the East. Having resolved to invade Par- 
thia, he crossed the Euphrates, and, after taking a town in 
the year 54, returned to Syria, where he passed the winter. 
The next season he entered Mesopotamia, and was 
defeated with great loss by the Parthian general Surena 
near Carrhee, (the Haran of the Bible.) He was then 
compelled by his mutinous troops to meet in conference 
with Surena, who had made overtures for peace, and was 
there treacherously killed in 53 B.c. His ruling passion 
was avarice. He was a man of great industry, a keen 
speculator, and a large dealer in slaves. 

A See PLUTARCH, “* Crassus 7? Drumann, ‘Geschichte Roms;” 

Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Crassus, (PUBLIUs,) a son of the triumvir Crassus, 
served as legate of Cesar in Gaul in 58 8.c. He fought 
bravely against the Parthians, and was killed at the battle 
near Carrhe in 53 B.c. 

Crassus, (P. LiciNrus,) a Roman general, who was 
chosen pontifex maximus in 212 B.c. In 205 he became 
consul with Scipio Africanus, and gave proof of military 
talents in the war against Hannibal. Died in 183 B.c. 

Crastoni, kras-to’nee, or Crestoni, krés-to/nee, 
(GIOVANNI,) an Italian Hellenist and monk, born at 
Piacenza, is said to have compiled the first Greek-Latin 
Dictionary, printed about 1478. 

Cratére. See CRATERUS. 

Crat’e-rus, [Gr. Kpavepoc; Fr. CRATERE, kr@tair’, | 
one of the most eminent of the generals and successors of 
Alexander the Great, whom he followed in the invasion 


* “The modest water saw its God and blushed.”’ 


CRATO 
of Persia. Te was a rival of Hephzestion in the royal 
favour. His character is said to have been noble and 


highly esteemed by the king. In 324 B.c. he was selected 

to conduct the veterans back to Macedonia. At the 

death of Alexander (323) he was associated with An- 

tipater in the government of Macedonia and Greece. 

He commanded an army in Cappadocia, where he was 

defeated by Eumenes, and killed in battle, in 321 B.c. 
See Piurarcu, ‘* Alexander,” and ‘‘ Phocion,”’ 


Cra/tés [Kpa77¢] of Athens, an excellent Greek comic 
poet, who flourished about 450 b.c. In his youth he was 
the principal actor in the plays of Cratinus. He indulged 
in personalities less than other writers of the old comedy. 
Among the titles of his plays are “The Neighbours,” 
(I'eirovec,) and ‘‘ The Games,” (Ilaidvat.) The fragments 
of his works which have come down to us are admired 
for purity and elegance of style. 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greeca;’? MrInexke, ‘‘ Queestiones 
Scenicz,’’ and his ‘‘ Fragmenta Comicorum Grzcorum.”’ 

Crates of Athens, a philosopher of the old Academy, 
flourished about 280 B.c. He was a pupil and intimate 
friend of Polemo, whom he succeeded in the chair of the 
Academy. His writings are lost. 

Crates of Thebes, a famous Cynic philosopher, was a 
son of Ascondas. He became a disciple of Diogenes, 
at Athens, probably about 330 B.c., and was highly 
esteemed for his probity and wisdom. He was noted for 
his self-control, abstinence, and preference of poverty to 
riches. He wrote essays on philosophy, tragedies, which 
were praised by Diogenes Laertius, and small poems, all 
of which are lost. Crates was living in 307 B.C. 

See Brucker, “ Historia Philosophie ;’? Postuumus, *‘ Dissertatio 
de Cratete Cynico,”’ 1823; Faxricius, ‘* Bibhotheca Grzeca.” 

Crates, an eminent grammarian and Stoic, born at 
Mallus, in Cilicia, left, besides many other works, a cor- 
rected or annotated edition of Homer, fragments of which 
are extant. He lived at Pergamos, and about 156 B.c. 
was sent by the king of that country as ambassador to 
Rome, where he gave lectures on grammar. He founded 
a flourishing school of grammar at Pergamos. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca;’? SueTontus, ‘ De illustri- 
bus Grammaticis.”’ 

Cra-te’vas, [Kparetac,] a Greek botanist, who lived 
about 80 B.¢., is often quoted by Pliny and Dioscorides. 
He wrote on Materia Medica. 

Cra-ti/nus, [Kpazivoc,|] a celebrated Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, born about 519 B.C., was a son of 
Callimedes,,and a rival of Aristophanes. He was the 
first comic writer who made the drama an instrument 
of personal satire, and was noted for the audacity of his 
sarcasms. Pericles was often the object of his unsparing 
invective. He produced numerous plays, nine of which 
gained prizes. None of his works exist in a complete state. 
In 423 B.c. he obtained a triumph over Aristophanes for 
his “‘ Wine-Flask.” He died in 422, aged about ninety- 
six. The extant fragments of Cratinus were edited by 
Runkel, 1827. 

See Merneke, ‘‘ Historia Critica,’’ and ‘‘ Fragmenta Comicorum 
Grecorum;’’? C. W. Lucas, ‘‘ Cratinus et Eupolis,”’ 1826. 

Cratippe. See CRATIPPUS. 

Cra-tip’pus, [Kpdirro¢,| a Greek historian, who lived 
about 400 B.c., and continued the work of Thucydides. 

Cratippus, [Gr. Kparimmoc ; Fr. CRATIPPE, kra’tép’,] 
a Greek Peripatetic philosopher of Mitylene. He was 
a teacher and friend of Cicero, who estimated him as the 
first philosopher of that age. When Pompey, retreat- 
ing from Pharsalia, passed through Mitylene, Cratippus 
conversed with him on Providence. About 48 B.c. he 
opened a school at Athens, to which Cicero sent his son 
Marcus. Brutus attended his lectures at Athens in 44 
B.c. Cratippus appears to have left only one work, a 
“Treatise on Divination by Dreams.” The date of his 
death is unknown. 

See Cicero, “De Officiis’” and ‘‘ De Divinatione ;’? PLutTarcn, 
“Pompey” and ‘‘ Cicero ;’? Bayi, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dic-. 
tionary.” 

Crato, kra/to, or Craton, kra/ton, (JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man physician, originally named CRAFT or CRAFFT, was 
born at Breslau in 1519. He studied under Luther and 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg, and was the favourite pupil 
of Montano in medicine. He practised many years at 
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Augsburg, and became chief physician of the emperors 
Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. He published “ Intro- 
duction to Medicine,” (“‘Isagoge Medicinz,” 1560,) and 
other medical works. Died in 1585. 

See Nictron, “Mémoires ;’? Apam, ‘‘ Vitae Germanorum Medi- 
corum ;”” Mor#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Crat’/y-lus, [Kpdrvdoc,] a Greek philosopher, who lived 
in the fifth century B.c., and professed the doctrines of 
Heraclitus. He was one of the teachers of Plato. 

Crauford. See Crawrorp and CRAUFURD. 

Crau/furd or Craw/’furd, (JoHN,) a British officer and 
writer of the present era, published several valuable 
works on Oriental affairs, among which are a “ History 
of the Indian Archipelago,” (1820,) “Siam and Cochin 
China,” (1828,) and a “ Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Malay Language,” (1852.) 

Craufurd, Crau’ford, or Craw’ford, (QUINTIN,) a 
Scottish author, born in Ayrshire in 1743, went to India 
in his youth, served the Company as military and civil 
othcer, and about 1780 returned to Europe with an easy 
fortune. He lived some years in Paris, where he had 
intimate relations with the queen Marie Antoinette and 
the empress Josephine. He published “Sketches of the 
History, Religion, and Manners of the Hindoos,” (1790,) 
“Mélanges of History and Literature,” (1809,) and other 
works, which are commended. Died in 1819, 

Crause. See KRAUSE. 

Cra/ven, (CHARLES,) became Governor of South Caro- 
lina in 1712. He successfully defended the colony against 
the Yemassee Indians in 1715. 

Craven, (THomMAs T.,) an American rear-admiral, 
born in the District of Columbia, entered the service in 
1822. He distinguished himseif as commander of the 
Brooklyn in the victory by which Farragut captured New 
Orleans in April, 1862. 

Craven, (tunis AucGusrus,) an American naval 
officer, born in New Hampshire, entered the navy about 
1829. He became a lieutenant in 1841, and afterwards 
a captain. He was captain of the iron-clad Tecumseh, 
aud was drowned when it was sunk by a torpedo in the 
attack on the defences of Mobile, August 5, 1864. 

Cra’ven, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman, born in 
1731, was professor of Arabic in Cambridge, and pub- 
lished “Sermons ona Future State,” and ‘ Discourses 
in Answer to Hume,” (1802.) Died in 1815. 

Craveta, kr4-va’ta, (AIMONE,) an Italian jurist, born 
in Piedmont in 1504; died in 1569. 

Craw/’ford, (Aparr,) F.R.S., an eminent British 
chemist and physician, born in 1749. He was professor 
of chemistry at Woolwich, and a member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia. He acquired reputa- 
tion by an ingenious work entitled “Experiments and 
Observations on Animal Heat,” (1779.) 

Crawford, Eart or. See LINDSAY, (JOHN.) 

Craw’ford, Crau/ford, or Craw/furd, (DAvID,) 
a Scottish historian, born in 1665. He was appointed 
historiographer royal for Scotland by Queen Anne, and 
in 1706 published ‘‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, 
1566-81,” which is charged with partiality. Died in 1726. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Craw’ford, (GrorGcE W.,) an American lawyer, born 
in Columbia county, Georgia, in 1798. He was elected 
Governor of Georgia in 1843, and re-elected in 1845. 
He was appointed secretary of war by President Taylor 
in March, 1849, and resigned, in consequence of the death 
of the President, in July, 1850. 

Crawford, (NATHANIEL MAcon,) an American Bap- 
tist minister, born near Lexington, Georgia, in 1811, was 
ason of William H. Crawford, noticed below. He was 
chosen president of Mercer University, Georgia, in 1854, 
resigned in 1856, and was re-elected about 1858. He is 
distinguished as a pulpit orator. 

Crawford, (QuINTIN.) See CRAUFURD. 

Crawford, (RoBert,) a Scottish poet, acquired repu- 
tation by the admired lyrics of “ Tweedside,” and “The 
Bush aboon Traquair.” Died in 1733. 

Crawford, (SAMUEL W.,) an American general, born 
in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, in 1829. He became 
a surgeon in the army about 1851, and was one of the 
garrison of Fort Sumter in April, 1861. In the spring of 
1862 he was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers. 


Died in 1795. , 


He commanded a division at Antietam, September 17, 
1862, and at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. 

Crawford, (THOMAS,) an eminent American sculp- 
tor, born in New York in 1814. Fle visited Italy about 
1835, and studied under Thorwaldsen at Rome, where 
he worked many years. About 1840 he produced a statue 
of ‘ Orpheus,” which was much admired. He received 
in 1849 a commission from the State of Virginia to exe- 
cute a colossal equestrian statue of Washington, which 
is at Richmond. Among his numerous works are several 
religious and mythological subjects, and a colossal statue 


of the Genius of America for the Capito] at Washington. 


Died in London in 1857. 

See TuckerRMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists ;’’ *‘ Democratic Review” 
for May, 1843; ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’’ for July, 1869. 

Crawford, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish divine, born at 
Kelso in 1676, wrote a werk entitled ‘‘ Dying Thoughts.” 
Died in 1742. 

Crawford, (WiLLiAM Harris,) an American states- 
man, born in Amherst county, Virginia, in 1772, re- 
moved with his father to Georgia in his childhood. He 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1798, and set- 
tled at Lexington, Georgia. In 1807 he was elected a 
Senator of the United States by the Democrats, and in 
1813 he was appointed minister to France. He became 
secretary of war in 1815, and secretary of the treasury 
in 1816. He continued to hold this position throughout 
the administration of President Monroe, which ended in 
March, 1825. In 1824 he was nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the Congressional caucus, the right of which 
to select a candidate was disowned by the majority of 
the party. His competitors were General Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, and Henry Clay. Crawford received 
only forty-one electoral votes. He was afterwards a 
circuit judge in Georgia. Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘ National Porirait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vel. iv. 

Crawfurd, (DAvip.) See CRAWFORD. 

Craw/’furd, (GroRGE,) a British historian, of whose 
life we have no details, born probably in Scotland. He 
published an esteemed ‘History of the Family of the 
Stuarts,” (1710,) and the ‘‘ Peerage of Scotland,” (1716.) 

Crawfurd, (JOHN.) See CRAUFURD. 

Crayer, de, deh kri/yer or kra’ya’, (CASPAR or GAS- 
PARD,) a celebrated Flemish historical painter, was born 
at Antwerp in 1582. He worked for a time at Brussels, 
and afterwards for many years at Ghent. He adorned the 
cities of Flanders with many large altar-pieces and other 
pictures. His design is generally correct, and his colour- 
ing good. He nearly equalled Van Dyck in portraits. 
Among his master-pieces are “ Saint Catherine passing 
up to Heaven,” and the “ Martyrdom of Saint Blaise,” 
painted in his eighty-sixth year. Died at Ghent in 1669. 

pee Bryan, “ Dictionary of Painters ;” Drscamps, “ Vies des 
Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Crayon, (GEOFFREY.) See IRVING, (WASHINGTON.) 

Créa’sy, (Sir EDWARD SHEPHERD,) an English his- 
torian and Jawyer, born at Bexley, in Kent, in 1812. He 
was called to the bar about 1837, and appointed pro- 
fessor of history in University College, London, in 1850. 
He published in 1852 ‘“ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” which has passed through nine or more edi- 
tions, and in 1856 ‘‘The Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish Constitution,” which is commended. In 1860 he was 
appointed chief justice of Ceylon. The first volume of 
his ‘ History of England” (in 5 vols.) appeared in 1869. 

Crébillon, de, deh kra’be’yén’, (CLAUDE PROSPER 
Jolyot—zho'le-o’,) a French novelist, son of Prosper 
Jolyot, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1707. He wrote 
several Jicentious novels which were once in vogue. His 
own conduct is said to have been strictly moral. Died 
in 1777. 

See Grimm, “Correspondance ;?? ABBE DE VoIsENoN, “* Anec- 
dotes littéraires et critiques,’’ etc. 

Crébillon, de, (PRosPER JOLYOT,) an eminent French 
dramatic poet, born at Dijon in 1674. He was sent to 
Paris to study law with a M. Prieur, an amateur of the 
theatre, who persuaded him to compose tragedies. His 
‘“‘Tdoménée” was successful in 1705, and his “ Atrée” 
(‘‘ Atreus,” 1707) added to his reputation. In 1711 he 
produced his “ Rhadamiste,” which is pronounced by 
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La Harpe and others not only his master-piece, but 
one of the finest tragedies which have appeared on the 
French stage. His “ Pyrrhus” (1726) was much admired. 
During the twenty-two years which followed, he wrote 
nothing. In 1731 he was admitted into the French 
Academy, on which occasion he pronounced a poetical 
address, in which occurs this applauded line: 
** Aucun fiel n’a jamais empoisonné ma plume.’’* 


He produced in 1749 his “ Catilina,” which had been long 
expected, and in reference to which the public exclaimed, 
with Cicero, ‘‘ How long, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our 
patience?” It was performed with immense applause; 
though critics think it betrays a decline in power. He 
died in 1762, having won a place among the dramatists 
of the first order next to Corneille and Racine. He 
preferred to live in liberty and poverty rather than cringe 
tor favour at the feet of power. 

See D’ALEmBeERT, “‘ Eloge de Crébillon ;” La Harpe, “‘ Lycée ;” 
Abe DE LA Ports, ‘ Biographie de Crébillon ;”? ‘“ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’ AMANToN, ‘‘ Révélations sur les deux Crébil- 
lon,”’ 1835; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 1851. 

Credi, di, de kra/dee, (LorENzo Sciarpelloni— 
shar-pél-lo/nee,) an excellent Italian painter, born at 
Florence in 1453. He imitated with success Leonardo 
da Vinci, his fellow-pupil. A ‘ Nativity” at Florence, 
and a ‘Madonna and Child” in the Louvre, are reck- 
oned among his best productions. He died at Florence 
about 1535. His name is sometimes written LORENZO 
ANDREA DI CREDI. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.’’ 

Credner, kréd/ner or krét’ner, (KARL AUGUST,) a 
German theologian, born near Gotha in 1797, became 
professor of theology at Giessen in 1832. Among his 
works are an “ Introduction to Biblical Studies,” (1832- 
38,) and a “ History of the New Testament,” (1852.) 

Creech, (Rev. THoMAS,) an English scholar, eminent 
as a translator, was born at Blandford, Dorsetshire, in 
1659. Ee was educated at Oxford, and became a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College. In 1682 he published his trans- 
lation of Lucretius, in verse, which is much admired. 
He also translated Horace, Theocritus, and portions of 
other classic authors. He committed suicide in 1701. 
“Creech is a much better translator,” says Dr. Warton, 
“than he is usually supposed to be. He is a nervous 
and vigorous writer.” 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Creech, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish bookseller of Edin- 
burgh, noted for his facetious talents and penuriousness, 
was born in 1745; died in 1815. 

See Campers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Cregut, kra’gd0t, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) a German 
medical writer, born at Hanau in 1675; died in 1758. 

Creighton, kra’ton, ? or Creichton, (JOHN,) an Irish- 
man, who was born in 1648, fought against the Scottish 
Covenanters, and wrote “Memoirs” (1731) of events 
which he witnessed. Died in 1733. 

Creighton, kra’ton, (JOHN ORDE,) an American com- 
modore, born in New York City; died in 1846. 

Creighton or Crighton, kri/ton, (RoBER?,) Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, was born at Dunkeld in 1593. He 
was chaplain to Charles IT. during his exile. Died in 1672. 

Creighton, (RoBeErt,) an English clergyman, son of 
the preceding, born in 1639. He had great skill in church- 
music, and composed the admired anthem for four voices, 
“I will arise and go to my Father.” Died in 1736, 

Crell, krél, (CurisropH Lupwic,) a distinguished 
German jurist, born at Leipsic in 1703. He was pro- 
fessor of law at Wittenberg, and wrote many legal dis- 
sertations. Died in 1758. 

See Spersacu, ‘‘ Merita et Memoria C. L. Crellii,”’ 1758, 


Crell, (JoHANN.) See CRreELLIUs. 

Crell, (Lupwic CurisriAn,) a German classical 
scholar, father of Christoph Ludwig, noticed above, was 
born at Neustadt in 1671. He became professor of 
philosophy at Leipsic. Died in 1733. 

See Morséri, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Crell, (NIKoLAuS,) born in Leipsic about 1550, be- 
came prime minister of Christian L, Elector of Saxony. 


* “T ne’er in gall dipt my envenomed pen.”’ 
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He was imprisoned and put to death by order of Frede- 
rick William, the successor of Christian, in 1601. 

Crelle, krel/leh,(AuGusr LEoroLn,) a German mathe- 
matician, born at Eichenwerder, Prussia, in 1780. In 1828 
he was chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin. Among his works are an “ Essay on a General 
Theory of Analytic Functions,” (1826,) and a “Manual 
of Geometry,” (1827.) He edited the “Journal of 
Mathematics,” (Berlin, 1826-51.) 

See BrocKHAus, “* Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Crellius, krel’le-us, or Crell, krél, (JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man Socinian theologian, born near Nuremberg in 1590. 
He became rector of a Socinian school at Cracow, where 
he died in 1633. His most important work is a “ Vindi- 
cation of Religious Liberty,” (‘‘ Vindiciz pro Religionis 
Libertate,” 1637.) 

See J. F. Mayer, ‘‘ Programma de J. Crellio,”’ 1706. 

Crémieux, kra’me-uh’, (IsAAC ADOLPHE,) a French 
politician and eloquent advocate, was born at Nimes in 
1796. He removed to Paris about 1830, and became 
advocate to the court of cassation. In 1842 he was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, in which he acted 
with the radical party, (extréme gauche.) On the abdi- 
cation of Louis Philippe, February, 1848, he declared in 
favour of arepublic, and became minister of justice in 
the provisional government. He retired from office June 
7, 1848, and favoured the election of Louis Napoleon 
to the Presidency. In 1849 and 1850 he was an orator 
of the opposition in the Assembly. Since the coup d'état 
of December, 1851, he has lived as a private citizen. 

See LamarTINE, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution de Février.” 

Cremonese dei Paesi. See Bassi, (FRANCESCO.) 

Cremonini, kra-mo-nee’nee, (CESARE,) an Italian 
Peripatetic philosopher, born at Cento in 1550. For 
forty years he taught philosophy in the University of 
Padua, and was one of the chiefs of the rigid Aristote- 
lians. He was widely renowned in his day, but his 
works are now neglected. Died in 1631. 

See GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;’? Bayi, ‘‘ Histori. 
cal and Critical Dictionary ;”’ Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Cremonini, (GIOVANNI BarrisrA,) an Italian painter 
of perspective and of sacred history, born at Cento about 
1560, worked at Bologna, and was the master of Guer- 
cino. Died in 1610. 

Cremutius. See CoRDuSs. 

Crenius, kra’ne-us,(THOMAS,) a German writer, whose 
proper name was Crusius, (kRroo’ze-ts,) was born in 
Brandenburg in 1648. He was employed as corrector» 
of the press at Leyden, and published several mediocre 
Latin works, among which was “ Historical and Critical 
Dissertations,” (10 vols., 1691.) Died in 1728. 

See Morérl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

- Cre’on, [Gr. Kpéov,] a fabulous king of Thebes, was 
a brother of Jocasta. He succeeded Laius, and gave 
the throne to Cédipus to reward him for liberating 
Thebes from the Sphinx. He became king again after 
(Edipus went into exile. 

See SopHoc.es, ‘‘CEdipus” and ‘‘ Antigone.” 

Cre-o-phy/lus, [Kpeo@vdoc,] an ancient Greek epic 
poet, who is supposed to have been a contemporary 
and friend of Homer. 

Crépin, kra’pan’, (Louis PHILIPPE,) a French painter 
of marine views, born in Paris in 1772; died about 1845. 

Crepu, kreh-pii’, (NICOLAS,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Brussels in 1680. He painted flowers, camps, and 
other subjects with success, in Brussels. Died in 1761. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Créqui, de, deh kra/ke’, (ANTOINE,) Seigneur de 
Pont de Rémi, (pon deh ra’me’,) a famous French cap- 
tain, who for a time defended Thérouane against Henry 
VIII. of England, (1513.) He was killed about 1525. 

Créqui, de, (FRANGOIS DE BoNNE,) Duc de Lesdi- 
guieres, (]A’de’ge’air’,) an able French general, born about 
1624, was made a marshal of France in 1668. After 
Turenne died, in 1675, Créqui was the senior of the 
marshals. He gained victories over the Duke of Lor- 
raine, in Lorraine and Alsace, in 1677 and 1678. Died 
in 1687. ‘He had the reputation,” said Voltaire, ‘of 
one who was destined to supply the place of Turenne.” 


See Sismonp1, “Histoire des Frangais;’” VOLTAIRE, “* Siécle de 
Louis XIV.” 
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Créqui de Blanchefort, de, deh kra’ke’ deh bldnsh’- 
for’, (CHARLES,) MARQuIs, afterwards Duc de Lesdi- 
guiéres, a French general, who became marshal of France 
in 1622. He defeated the Duke of Feria in Piedmont in 
1625. He was killed at the siege of Brema in 1638. 

See N. Cuorter, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de C. de Créqui,” 1683 
SismonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Créqui de Blanchefort, de, (CHARLES,) Duc, a 
French general, brother of Frangois, noticed above, born 
about 1624. He served in several battles in Flanders, 
and was sent as ambassador to Rome, where he was in- 
sulted by the papal guards in 1662. Louis XIV. forced the 
court of Rome to apologize for this insult. Died in 1687. 

Crescence. See CRESCENTIUS. 

Crescentini, kra-shén-tee’nee, (GrROLAMO,) a famous 
Italian singer, born at Urbania in 1769, made his début 
at Naples in 1788. In 1809 Napoleon appointed him first 
singer of his court. Died in 1846. 

See Firs, ‘“ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Crescentius, kres-sen’/she-us, [Fr. CRESCENCE, krd’- 
sénss’,] a Roman chief, who obtained the title of con- 
sul in Rome in 980 a.p. He attempted, says Sismondi, 
to restore to Rome its liberty and former glory. His 
designs, however, were thwarted by Pope Gregory V. 
and the emperor Otho III., who entered Rome with an 
army in 998. Crescentius, having capitulated to Otho, 
was put to death. 

See Sismonp1, “ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Crescenzi, (BARTOLOMMEO.) See CAVARAZZI. 

Crescenzi, kra-shén’zee, (GIOVANNI BATTISYA,) a 
skilful Italian painter and architect, born in Rome about 
1595. He went to Spain in 1617, and was employed by 
Philip ILI., for whom he designed the beautiful Pantheon 
of the Escurial, begun about 1620. He received from 
Philip IV. the title of Marquis de la Torre. Died at 
Madrid in 1660. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”? 

Crescenzi, Crescenzo, kra-shén’zo, or Crescen- 
zio, kra-shén’ze-o, (NICCOLO,) a physician of Naples,’ 
lived about 1700, and wrote some valuable medical works. 

Crescenzi, de’, da kra-shén’zee, (PlETRv,) an Italian 
senator, called “the restorer of agriculture,” was born 
at Bologna in 1230. He wrote, in Latin, a ‘ Treatise 
on Rural Economy,” (‘Opus ruralium commodorum,”) 
—a remarkable monument, says Du Petit-Thouars, “in 
the history of agriculture.” It obtained a great circu- 
lation, and was translated into many languages. He be- 
came a senator at the age of seventy. Died about 1320. 

See GinGcuENn#, “Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;”? Firippo Re, 
**Elogio storico di P, de’ Crescenzi,” 1812. 

Crescimbeni, kra-shém-ba/nee, (GIOVANNI MariIA,) 
a distinguished Italian poet and critic, born at Macerata, 
in the March of Ancona, in 1663. He was received as 
doctor of law at the age of sixteen, and in 1681 began 
to practise law in Rome. He founded there in 1690 the 
celebrated Academy of Arcadians. After composing a 
number of lyric poems, he published in 1698 a “ History 
of National Poetry,” (‘‘Istoria della volgar Poesia,”) a 
learned and valuable work. In 1719 he took orders, 
and received several benefices in Rome. Died in 1728. 
“ Crescimbeni,” says Hallam, “has made an honourable 
name by his exertions to purify the national taste.” 
(‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See Trraposcui, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana; F. M. 
Mancurtl, “Vita di G. M. Crescimbeni,”’ 1729; Nicéron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.”” 

Cresconius. See CorIpPus. 

Cres’i-las, [KpeoiAac,] an Athenian sculptor, spoken 
of by Pliny, was a contemporary of Phidias. The name is 
sometimes improperly written CTEsILAS or CTESILAUS. 

Crespi, krés’pee, (DANIELE,) a historical painter, 
born in the Milanese about 1590. His works are ad- 
mired for expression and vigour of colour. He painted 
at Milan, in fresco, “The Resurrection of Saint Bruno,” 
which is called his master-piece. Died at Milan in 1630. 

Crespi, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) called IL CERANO, 
(é1 cha-ra’no,) an Italian painter and architect, born at 
Cerano in 1557. He worked at Milan, and was presi- 
dent of the Academy of that city. Died in 1633. 

Crespi, (GIUSEPPE MARIA,) CAVALIERE, a skilful 
Italian painter and engraver, born at Bologna in 1665, 
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was a pupil of Cignani. He was surnamed SPAGNUOLO, 
(span-yoo-o/Jo,) (the ‘Spaniard,”) on account of the 
magnificence of his dress. He imitated Correggio and 
the Caracci with success, and had great facility of execu- 
tion. Among his admired works are an ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
and “Seven Sacraments.” He was a capricious artist, 
and produced many bizarre compositions. Died in 1747. 
His sons Luiciand AN’ronio were painters of a different 
style. Luigi was a writer on Art. Among his works is 
the ‘‘ Lives of Bolognese Painters.” Died in 1779. 

See Lanz1, ** History of Painting in Italy.” 

Crespin, krés’pan’, or Crispin, krés’pan’, (DANIEL,) 
a Swiss philologist, who lived at Lausanne about 1690, 
He edited Sallust and Ovid (1681) “ad usum Delphini.” 

Crespin, (JEAN,) a French Protestant writer, born at 
Arras. He removed to Geneva in 1548 with Theodore 
de Beza, and established there a printing-press, from 
which many excellent editions were issued. He was 
author of ‘The Book of Martyrs,” (‘Le Livre des Mar- 
tyrs,” 1554.) Died in 1572. 

See Bay.e, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” M.Apam, 
* Vite Eruditorum.”’ 

Cres/sey or Cres’sy, de, (HUGH PAULIN,) an Eng- 
lish Catholic writer, born at Wakefield in 1605. He was 
chaplain to Lord Wentworth and to Lord Falkland. 
During a visit to Rome in 1646 he became a Roman 
Catholic, and afterwards changed his name to SERENUS 
DE CressEy. After the restoration of 1660 he was chap- 
lain to the Queen of England. He wrote a ‘Church 
History of England,” (unfinished,) and several treatises 
in defence of the Roman Church. Died in 1674. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.’’ 

Cres’son, (ELLIoTY,) president of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, was born in 1796; died in 1854. 

Cress/well or Cres’well, (JOHN A. J.,) an American 
lawyer and Senator, born at Port Deposit, Maryland, in 
1828. He was elected a member of Congress in 1862, 
and a Senator of the United States for a short term 
in 1865. He supported the Radical policy. In March, 
1869, he was appointed postmaster-general of the United 
States. : 

Cressy. See CRESSEY. 

Cresti. See PASSIGNANO. 

Crestoni. See CRASTONI. 

Crésus. See CRE&suS. 

Creswell. See CRESSWELL. 

Cres’/wick, (THOMAS,) an eminent English landscape- 
painter, born at Sheffield in 1811. He became a student 
of the Royal Academy, London, in 1828, and an asso- 
ciate of the same in 1842, and afterwards exhibited many 
admired views of British scenery. Among his principal 
works are a “London Road a Hundred Years ago,” 
(1847,) ‘The Weald of Kent,” ‘Home by the Sands,” 
(1848,) a ‘Shady Glen,” and ‘ Wind on Shore,” (1850.) 
His pictures are mostly faithful transcripts of nature. 
Died January 1, 1870. 

Crétet, kra’ta’, (EMMANUEL,). Comte de Champmol, 
(sh6n’mol’,) born in Dauphine, France, in 1747, was 
minister of the interior from 1807 to 1809. Died in 1809. 

Creti, kra’tee, (DONAYTO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Cremona in 1671. His master-piece is a Saint Vincent. 
Died in 1749. ; 

Crétin or Chrestin, kra’/tan’, (GUILLAUME,) a French 
poet, whose proper name was DuBois. Died about 1525. 

Crétineau-Joly, kra’te’nd’ zho’le’, (JACQUES,) a 
French historian, born at Fontenay-Vendée in 1803. 
Among his works is a “History of the Jesuits,” (6 vols., 
1844-46.) 

Cretté de Palluel, kra’td/ deh pa’lii’él’, (FRANGOIS,) 
a French writer on agriculture, born near Paris in 1741. 
He invented several farming-implements. Died in 1708.. 

Cre-u’sa, [Gr. Kpéovoa; Fr. Criuse, kra‘iiz’,] a 
daughter of Priam, and wife of Aineas. When Troy 
was captured by the Greeks, she fled with her husband 
by night, but was separated from him in the confusion, 
and mysteriously disappeared. 

See Vireit’s ‘‘ #neid,” book ii. 738-794. 

Créuse. See CREUSA. 

Creutz, (F. K. C.) See CrEuz. 

Creutz, kré/d0ts, (GUSTAVUS PHILIP,) COUNT OF, a 
Swedish poet and statesman, born in Finland in 1726. 
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He wrote two admired poems, ‘“ Atys and Camilla,” and 
an “ Epistle to Daphne.” For twenty years he resided as 
niinister at Paris, where he was intimate with Dr. Frank- 
lin, with whom he negotiated a treaty in 1783. In that 
year he became minister of foreign affairs in Sweden. 
Died in 1785. 

See ScHrorpERHEIM, “ Aminnelse-Tal éfver Riks Radet Grefve 
Creutz,’’ 1787; MARMONTEL, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Creutzfelder, kroits’fél’der, (JOHANN GEORG,) a Ger- 
man_portrait-painter, born at Nuremberg in 15703 died 
in 1633. 

Creutziger, kroit’/sic-er, [Lat. Cru/cicrr,] (GAs- 
PARD,) a German theologian, born at Leipsic in 1504. 
He became a professor at Wittenberg, and aided Luther 
in his translation of the Bible into German. He wrote 
(in Latin) “On the Dignity of Theological Studies,” 
and a few other treatises. Died in 1548. 

Creuz or Creutz, kroits, (FRIEDRICH KARL CasI- 
MIR,) a German didactic poet, born at Homburg-vor- 
der-Hohe in 1724. His reputation is founded chiefly 
on “The Tombs,” (“ Die Graber,” 1760,) a philosophic 
poem, which is much esteemed. He wrote “‘ Essays on 
Man,” and other prose works. He contributed to the 
reformation of the style of German literature. Died 
in 1770, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Creuzé de Lesser, kruh’za’ deh 14’s4’, (AUGUSTE 
FRANGOIS,) BARON, a French poet and dramatist, born in 
Paris in 1771. He was a member of the legislative body 
for six years, (1800-06,) and after the restoration was 
prefect of Hérault. He published poems entitled “The 
Knights of the Round Table,” (1812,) “ Roland,” (1814,) 
and “The Last Man,” (1832,) and also several dramas, 
among which is “The Revenge,” (1815.) His “ Travels 
in Italy” (1806) passed through three editions. Died 
in 1839. 

Creuzer, kroit’ser, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) a learned 
and ingenious German philologist and antiquary, was 
born at Marburg in 1771. He became professor of phi- 
lology and ancient history at Heidelberg in 1804. He 
acquired a European reputation by his “Symbolism and 
Mythology of Ancient Peoples, especially the Greeks,” 
(““Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, besonders 
der Griechen,” 1810-12, 4 vols. 8vo; 2d edition, 6 vols., 
1820-23.) The opinions and method of this work were 
attacked by G. Hermann in “ Letters on Homer and 
Hesiod,” and by other critics. In 1826 he was appointed 
privy councillor to the Grand Duke of Baden, and in 
1848 he resigned his chair at Heidelberg. He was the 
author of numerous antiquarian treatises. Died in 1858. 
A masterly French translation of his ‘ Symbolik” was 
published by J. D. Guigniaut, 1825-36. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Aus dem Leben eines alten Professors,”’ 
1847; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Crévecceur, de, deh krav’kur’, (Hrcror Sarnv- 

JE&AN,) a French writer, born at Caen in 1731. He emi- 
grated to America in 1754, and settled on a farm near 
New York. In 1782 he published a flattering descrip- 
tion of the United States, in ‘ Letters of an American 
Farmer,” and was appointed consul for France at New 
York. He enjoyed the friendship of. Washington and 
Franklin. Died in France in 1813. 
_ Crevecceur, de, (PHILIPPE,) an able French general 
in the service of Louis XI., commanded the French at 
the battle of Guinegate (or battle of the Spurs) in 1479. 
He became marshal of France in 1492. Died in 1494. 

See Comings, “* Mémoires.” 

Crévier, kra’ve-4’, (JEAN BApristE,) a French his- 
torian, born in Paris in 1693, was a pupil of Rollin. He 
filled the chair of rhetoric in the College of Beauvais 
.for twenty years with success. He wrote eight volumes 
in continuation of Rollin’s “Roman History.” 3esides 
other works, he published a “ Flistory of the Roman 
Emperors down to Constantine.” He has merit; but 
his style is less agreeable than that of Rollin. Died 
in 1765. 

Crew or Crewe, kru, (NATHANIEL,) an English 
divine, born at Stean in 1633, became Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and an abettor of the arbitrary policy of James IT. 
Died in 1721. 

Crichna. See KrisHNA. 
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Crichton, kri’ton, (JAMES,) commonly styled “the 
Admirable Crichton,” a Scottish prodigy, born at the 
castle of Cluny, Perthshire, about 1560, was the son of 
Robert Crichton, lord advocate of Scotland. | At the age 
of fourteen he graduated as A.M. in the University of 
Saint Andrew’s, and before he was twenty could speak 
ten languages. He was handsome in form and feature, 
and excelled in drawing, fencing, dancing, music, and 
other accomplishments. In the course of a continental 
tour, about 1580, he challenged the doctors and scholars 
of Paris to dispute with him, at an appointed time, on 
any question and in any one of twelve specified lan- 
guages. Having by this means assembled a numerous 
company of professors and others, he acquitted himself 
to the general admiration. Proceeding thence to Italy, 
he repeated his exhibition, and obtained similar triumphs 
in Rome, Venice, and Padua. Aldus Manutius describes 
the é/at with which he sustained for three days a contest 
in philosophy and mathematics at Padua. The Duke 
of Mantua employed Crichton as tutor to his son Vin- 
cenzo, a dissolute youth. One night, about 1582, he was 
attacked by six persons in masks, whom he repulsed. 
Having disarmed one of them and found it was his 
pupil, he returned the sword to Vincenzo, who plunged 
it into the heart of Crichton. He left four short Latin 
poems, which, says Dr. Kippis, ‘‘ will not stand the test 
of arigid examination.” ‘ He was a man of very wonder- 
ful genius,” says Scaliger, “more worthy of admiration 
than esteem. He had something of the coxcomb about 
him, and only wanted a little common sense,” 

See P. F. Tytier, ‘‘ Life of the Admirable Crichton,’’ 1823; F. 
Douaetas, ‘The Life of J. Crichton,” 1760; D. Irvine, ‘ Lives 
of the Scottish Writers,” 1839; Sir Tuomas Urquuart, “ Life 
of J. Crichton ;”? CHAmBERs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.’’ 

Crillon, de, deh kre’yén’, (Louis ATHANASE des 
Balbes de Berton—da balb deh bér’tdn’,) a brother 
of the Duc de Crillon-Mahon, was born in 1726. He 
became a priest, and wrote “ Philosophic Memoirs of 
the Baron de * * * ,” (2 vols., 1779,) said to be a work 
of merit. Died at Avignon in 1789. 

Crillon, de, (Louis DES BALBES (or BALBIS) DE BER- 
‘TON,) a famous French warrior, born in Provence in 1541. 
He fought against the Protestants in the civil wars, sig- 
nalized his courage at Lepanto in 1571, and had a high 
command in the army of Henry ILI. during the war of 
the League, (1580-89.) After the death of that king, 
he entered the service of Henry IV., who called him 
the “bravest of the brave.” He took part in the battle 
of Ivry, and commanded in Savoy in 1600. The king 
wished to make him a marshal, but was dissuaded by 
the Duchess de Beaufort. Died in 1615. 

See MADEMOISELLE DE Lussan, ‘‘ Vie de Balbes de Crillon,’’ 
1757; SERVIEZ, ‘‘ Histoire du brave Crillon,”? 1844; Monrronp, 
‘© Histoire du brave Crillon,”’ 1845 ; ABBE DE CRILLon, ‘Vie de L. 
de Balbis de Berton de Crillon,” 3 vols., 1826; Dr Tou, ‘ Historia 
sui L'emporis.”’ 

Crillon-Mahon, de, deh kre’yén’ m@’6n’, (Louts 
ANTOINE FRANGoIS de Paul—deh pol,) Duc, a Spanish 
general, the grandson of the following, born in Paris in 
1775. He obtained command of a division in 1801, and 
was chosen Captain-General of Guipuscoa, Alava, and 
Biscay in 1808. Soon after this he took an oath to Joseph 
Bonaparte, who appointed him lieutenant-general, and 
Viceroy of Navarre. Died in 1832. 

See Foy, “‘ Histoire des Guerres de la Péninsule.” 

Crillon-Mahon, de, (LouIs DE BERTON DES BALBES 
de Quiers—deh ke’air’,) Duc, a French general, born 
in 1718, contributed to the victory of Fontenoy in 1745. 
Having obtained the rank of lieutenant-general in the 
Seven Years’ war, (1755-62,) he passed into the ser- 
vice of Spain. He took Minorca in 1782, was made 
Captain-General of Spain, and received the title of Duke 
of Mahon. He commanded without success in the 
famous siege of Gibraltar, about 1782. Died in 1796. 

See VotrarreE, ‘Siecle de Louis XV.” 

Cri-nag/o-ras, [Kpivayopac,] a Greek poet, who was 
born at Mitylene and lived in the reign of Augustus. 

Crinesius, kri-nee’she-us or kre-na/ze-tis, (CHRISTO- 
PHER,) born in Bohemia in 1584, became professor of 
Oriental languages at Wittenberg and Altdorf. He 
published “Gymnasium Syriacum,” (1611,) a work on 
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the Syriac language, a ‘Syriac Lexicon,” (1612,) and a 
“Treatise on the Confusion of Tongues,” (‘De Con- 
fusione Linguarum,” 1629.) Died in 1629. j 

Crinito, kre-nee’to, | Lat. CRINI/TUsS,] (PEETRO,) an 
Italian “ttérateur, born at Florence about 1465. He 
wrote Latin verses, which approach the elegance of 
Politian, and two popular prose works, ‘‘De honesta 
Disciplina,” (“On Monest (or Honourable) Instruction,” 
1500,) and “ Vitee Poetarum Latinorum,” (“Lives of the 
Latin Poets.”) Died about 1504. 

See Trraposcut, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Crinitus. See Criniro. 

Crishna. See KrisHNna. 

Crisp, (STEPHEN,) an eminent minister of the Society 
of Friends, born at Colchester about 1628, He was con- 
verted to the principles of the Friends in 1655. AS a 
minister of the gospel, he travelled many years in Great 
Britain, Holland, and Germany. He published a “ Plain 
Pathway Opened,” “A Faithful Warning to Friends,” 
several Epistles, and other works. Died in 1692. 

See SAmuev Luke, “Memoirs of the Life of S. Crisp,” 1824. 


Crisp, (Toptas,) an English theologian, noted, as a 
chief of the Antinomians, was born in London in 1600. 
He became rector of Brinkworth in 1627. In 1642 he 
was engaged in a great controversy, on the subject of 
free grace, with fifty-two opponents, His sermons have 
been published. Died in 1642. 

Crispin. See CReEsPIn. 

Cris’pin, (GILBERT,) a Norman of noble, rank, was 
Abbot of Westminster. Died about 1115. 

Crispo, krés’po, [Lat. Cris’pus,] (ANTONTO,) an Ital- 
ian medical writer, born at Trapani, in Sicily, in 1600; 
died in 1688. 

Crispo, (GIOVANNI Bartista,) an Italian writer and 
priest, born at Gallipoli, (Naples,) was a friend of Tasso 
and Annibal Caro. Among his works is a “ Life of 
Sannazaro,” (1583.) Died in 1595. 

Cris’pus, (FLAvIuS JuLIUs,) the eldest son of the 
Roman emperor Constantine I., was born about 300 A.D. 
He served in the wars against the Franks and against 
Licinius, and gave proof of courage and abilities. Being 
falsely accused by his step-mother Fausta of an attempt 
to seduce her, he was put to death, by his father’s order, 
in 326 A.D. 

Cristiani, krés-te-4’nee, (BERTRANDO,) COUNT OF, an 
Italian statesman of high reputation, born at Genoa in 
1702. He was appointed by the empress Maria Theresa 
grand chancellor of the Milanese. Died in 1758. 

Cristofori, krés-tof’o-ree, (PIETRO PAOLO,) a cele- 
brated Italian painter in mosaic, adorned the church 
of Saint Peter at Rome. Died at an advanced age in 
1740. 

Critias, krish’e-as, [Kpitiac,] or Critios, krish’e-os, 
a celebrated Athenian statuary, who flourished about 470 
B.c. Among his master-pieces were statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogi’ton. 

Critias, an Athenian orator and poet, and one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, was a relative of Plato and a pupil of 
Socrates. Having been exiled from Athens for an un- 
known cause about 406 B.c., he returned with the Spartan 
general Lysander in 404, and became one of the thirty 
who tyrannized over the state. He put Theramenes and 
others to death. He was killed in battle when Thrasy- 
bu‘lus liberated Athens in 404 B.c. Tis eloquence was 
highly praised by Cicero. He wrote elegies and other 
works. 

See W. E. WzzeEr, “‘ Dissertatio de Critia Tyranno,”’ 1824; Piu- 
TARCH, “ Alcibiades ;?? BAY, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” 
Grote, “‘ History of Greece ;”) XENopPHON, ‘‘ Hellenica.’’ 

Critios. See CRrirIAs. 

Crito. See Crrron. 

Crit-o-la’us, [KpiréAaoc,] a Greek philosopher, was 
a native of Phaselis, in Lycia. He studied at Athens 
under Ariston of Ceos, became after his death the head 
of the Peripatetic school in Athens, and acquired a high 
reputation as a philosopher and orator. About 155 B.C. 
he was sent to Rome on an important embassy with 
Carneades and Diogenes. He wrote a treatise to prove 
the eternity of matter. 


See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Vosstus, “‘De Historicis 
Grecis.” 
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Critola/us, an Achzan general and demagogue, was 
one of the chief authors of the war against Rome which 
resulted in the destruction of Corinth and the subjugation 
of Greece. In 146 B.c. he was defeated by Metellus 
in Locris. As he was never heard of after this action, 
it was supposed he died by poison. 

Cri’ton or Crito [Kpitur| of Athens, was a friend and 
disciple of Socrates. He tried to persuade Socrates to 
escape from prison, and attended him in his last hour. He 
wrote seventeen dialogues on philosophy, which are not 
extant. Plato gave the name of Criton to one of his books. 

See Hermann, “‘ Geschichte wnd System der Platonischen Philo- 
sophie.” 

Criton, a Roman physician, who attended the em- 
peror Trajan. He wrote a book ‘On Cosmetics.” 

Crit/ten-den, (GEORGE B.,) an American general in 
the Confederate service, a son of John J. Crittenden, 
noticed below. He commanded as major-general at 
the battle of Somerset in 1862, where he was defeated 
by General Thomas. 

Crittenden, (JoHN JaAy,) an American statesman, 
born in Woodford county, Kentucky, in 1786. He studied 
law, gained distinction as an advocate, and was elected 
to the Senate of the United States in 1817. His term 
having expired in 1819, he practised law at Frankfort 
from that time until 1835, when he was again elected to 
the Senate for six years by the Whigs. He was a warm 
friend of Henry Clay, and a constant supporter of bis 
principal measures. He was appointed attorney-general 
of the United States by President Harrison in March, 
1841 ; but he resigned in the ensuing September because 
he disapproved the policy of Tyler. In 1843 he was 
re-elected to the national Senate, and in 1848 was chosen 
Governor of Kentucky. He was attorney-general in the 
cabinet of President Fillmore from July, 1850, until 
March, 1853, after which he was in the Senate of the 
United States from 1855 to 1861. On the dissolution 
of the Whig party he joined the American party. He 
opposed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854, 
and the disunion movement of 1860. In the session of 
1860-61 he performed a prominent part as a mediator 
and as the mover of a series of resolutions called the 
Crittenden Compromise, which were not adopted. Died 
in 1863. 

Crittenden, (THoMAS L.,) an American general, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Russellville, Kentucky, 
about 1819. He became a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in the Union army in 1861, commanded a division 
at Shiloh, April, 1862, and was promoted to the rank 
of major-general in the summer of the same year. He 
commanded a corps at the battle of Stone River, 
which ended January 2, 1863, and at Chickamauga, in 
September of that year. 

Crittenden, (THomas T.,) an American general, a 
nephew of John J. Crittenden, noticed above, was born 
in Alabama about 1828. He lived in Indiana before 
the civil war. He was appointed a brigadier-general of 
volunteers in the Union army about April, 1862. 

Crivellari, kre-vél-]4’ree, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an able 
Italian engraver, born at Venice in 1725; died in 1777. 

Crivelli, kre-vel’/lee, (ANGELO MARIA,) sometimes 
called “Tl Crivellone,” an Italian painter of animals and 
hunting-scenes, was born at Milan. Died about i730. 

Crivelli, (CARLO,) a Venetian painter of the fifteenth 
century, was living in 1475. 

Croce, kro/cha,(BALDASSARE,) an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1553, worked in Rome. Died in 1628. 

Croce, della, del/]4 kro/cha, [Lat. Cru/crus,] (VIN- 
CENZO ALSARIO,) an Italian physician and medical writer, 
born near Genoa about 1570, lived at Rome. 

Crocifissajo. See MAccHIET?l, (GIROLAMO.) 

Crock’ett, (DAvin,) an American hunter, noted for 
his adventures and eccentric habits, was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1786. He was elected a member of Congress 
in 1827, 1829, and 1831, and began his public life as a 
friend of General Jackson; but he changed sides about 
1830. Having joined the Texans in their revolt against 
Mexico, he was taken prisoner at Fort Alamo, and mas- 
sacred, by Santa Anna, in 1836. 

See his “‘ Autobiography,” 1834. 


Crocus. See Croke, (RICHARD.) 
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Croese, kroo’seh, (GERARD,) a Dutch clergyman, born 
at Amsterdam in 1642, was the author of a ‘“ History 
of the Quakers,” (‘Historia Quakeriana,” 1695,) and 
other works. Died in 1710. 

Croeser, kroo’ser, (JACQUES HENRI,) a Flemish phy- 
sician, born at Grave in 1691; died in 1753. 

Croesus, kree’sus, [Gr. Kpoiooc; Fr. Crtsus, kra’- 
ziiss’,| a king of Lydia, proverbial for his great wealth, 
born about 590 8.c., succeeded his father Alyattes in 
560. He subjugated the Afolians, Ionians, and other 
peoples of Asia Minor, and about 554 formed an alliance 
with the Spartans and the King of Egypt against Cyrus 
of Persia. In the year 546 Croesus was defeated by Cyrus 
near Sardis, his capital, and taken prisoner. According 
to Herodotus, whose story is discredited by some, he was 
doomed to be burned alive, but was saved by his recalling 
a saying of Solon, which Cyrus desired him to explain, 
and afterwards not only delivered him from death, but 
bestowed upon him distinguished marks of favour. 

See ‘‘ History of Croesus, King of Lydia,’? London, 1756; CLIn- 
TON, “ Fasti Hellenici;’? Herovorus, “ History; Dioporus S1cu- 
Lus, books ix. and xvi. 

Croft, (HERBERT,) an English prelate, born in Oxford- 
shire in 1603, was educated as a Catholic. He was 
converted to the Anglican Church in 1622, and became 
Dean of Hereford in 1644, and Bishop of Hereford in 
1661. He published “The Naked Truth, or the True 
State of the Primitive Church,” (1675,) which tended to 
a union of the Protestants and produced much sensation. 
Died in 1691. 

Croft, (Sir HERBER?T,) an English writer, of the same 
family as the preceding, born in 1751. He took orders 
in 1782, after which he succeeded to a baronetcy. He 
published ‘‘ Love and Madness,” and other works, and 
wrote the Life of Young for Dr. Johnson’s “Lives of 
the Poets.” About 1792 he issued a prospectus of an 
improved edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, which was 
never completed. Died in 1816. 

Croft, (Sir JAMEs,) an English statesman, born about 
1530, was appointed lord deputy of Ireland by Edward 
VI. in 1551. Under the reign of Elizabeth he became 
comptroller to the household. Died in 1591. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. i., 2d Series, 1827. 

Croft, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated composer of cathedral 
music, born in Warwickshire in 1677. He became com- 
poser to the Chapel Royal and organist of Westminster 
Abbey in 1708. He published “ Divine Harmony,” (1712,) 
and his admirable ‘‘ Musica Sacra” in 1724. Died in 1727. 

See FEris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Crof/ton, (ZACHARY,) an English nonconformist 
minister of London. Died about 1672. 

Croghan, kro’gan, (Colonel GEORGE,) an American 
officer, born near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1791. He 
became inspector-general in 1825, and served in the 
Mexican war, (1846-47.) Died in 1849. 

Croi, de, deh kro’e’, [ Lat. Cror’us,] (JEAN,) a French 
Protestant minister, born at Uzés. He preached at Bé- 
ziers and Uzes, and wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Notes 
on Origen, Irenzeus, and Tertullian,” (in Latin, 1652.) 
Bayle represents him as well versed in languages, criti- 
cism, and ecclesiastic antiquities. Died in 1659. 

See Bay e, “ Historical and: Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Croiset, krwa/zi’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit and popu- 
lar writer, born at Marseilles about 1650, published “The 
Christian Year,” (‘Année Chrétienne,” 18 vols.,) and 
“ Meditations,” 4 vols., both often reprinted. Diedin 1738. 

Croius. See Croi, 

Croix. See Lacrorx, Cruz, and Croce. 

Croix, (FRANCoIs PEris.) See P¥ris DE LA CROIX. 

Croix, (JUAN.) See Cruz. 

Croix du Maine. See La Crorx pu MAINE. 

Croke, krook, ? (Sir ALEXANDER,) an English civilian 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Aylesbury in 1800 ; 
died in 1842. : 

Croke, krook, or Crook, (Sir Grorcr,) an English 
judge, born in the county of Bucks in 1559. He was 
appointed justice of the king’s bench in 1628, and took 
side with Hampden in the Ship-money case in 1636. His 
“ Reports of Select Cases” acquired a high and durable 
reputation. Died in 1641. 

See Foss, ‘The Judges of England.” 
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Croke, | Lat. Cro’cus,] (RIcHARD,) an English scho- 
lar, born in London, taught Greek at Oxford about 1520. 
His Latin orations have been published. Died in 4558. 

Cro’ker, (Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSoN,) an author, critic, 
and politician, was born in Galway, Ireland, in 1780. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and chose 
the profession of the Jaw. He was elected to Parliament 
in 1807, and appointed secretary to tlfe admiralty in 1809. 
In this year Scott, Croker, and others founded the ‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review.” He gained literary distinction 
by a satire called ‘‘ An Intercepted Letter from Canton,” 
(1807,) ‘The Songs of Trafalgar,” a poem on the battle 
of Talavera, and other works. His talent for satire and 
sarcasm was displayed in the “ Quarterly Review,” to 
which he frequently contributed foy about thirty years 
or more. He became a member of the privy council in 
1828. He opposed the Reform Bill in several able 
speeches, declared he would never sit in a Reformed 
House of Commons, and after the passage of the bill 
in 1832 retired from Parliament. His most important 
work is his edition of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” (5 
vols., 1831,) which is praised by many critics, but was 
severely criticized by Macaulay, (“Edinburgh Review,” 
1831,) who exposes many instances of his ‘‘scandalous 
inaccuracy.” Died in 1857. 

Croker, (THOMAS CROFTON,) a popular Irish writer, 
born at Cork in 1798. Having served an apprenticeship 
to a merchant of Cork, he obtained a clerkship in the 
admiralty about the age of twenty-one. He published 
“Researches in the South of Ireland,” (1824,) ‘“ Fairy 
Legends,” ‘Legends of the Lakes, or Sayings and Do- 
ings at Killarney,” (1829,) and other works, He was a 
frequent contributor to ‘“ Fraser’s Magazine,” and was for 
about thirty years a clerk in the admiralty. Died in 1854. 

Croll, krol, (OSWALD,) a German alchemist, born at 
Wetter, in Hesse. He became physician to Prince 
Christian of Anhalt, and a partisan of Paracelsus. He 
published a curious work, called ‘Basilica Chymica,” 
(1609,) which was often reprinted. Died in 1609. 

See F. Horrer, “ Histoire de la Chimie.” 


Cro’ly, (GEORGE,) a popular poet and voluminous 
author, born in Dublin in 1780. He was for many years, 
beginning in 1835, rector of Saint Stephen’s, Wallbrook, 
London, and was eminent as a pulpit orator. Besides 
numerous sermons, he published “The Angel of the 
World,” a tale, (1820,) “ Salathiel, a Story of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future,” (1827,) which is admired 
by many, “‘ Poetical Works,” (2 vols., 1830,) a ‘* Personal 
History of George IV.,” (1830,) “‘Catiline,” a tragedy, a 
“Tife of Edmund Burke,” (1840,) ‘‘ Marston,” a novel, 
(1846,) “Scenes from Scripture, with other Poems,” 
(1851,) and various other works. ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that his ‘Catiline,’ whether considered as a poem 
or a drama, is a splendid performance.” (‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” vol. xi.) Died in 1860. 

Cromarty, EARL or. See MACKENZIE, (GEORGE.) 

Crome, (JOHN,) an English landscape-painter, born 
at Norwich in 1769; died in 1821. 

Cro’/mer, (MarTIN,) born at Biecz, in Poland, in 1512, 
held a distinguished place among the historians of his 
time. His principal work, a Latin ‘‘ History of Poland,” 
(1558,) was highly esteemed for style and other merits. 
He became Bishop of Warmia in 1579. . Died in 1589. 

Cromp’ton, (SAMUEL,) an English artisan, born in 
Lancashire in 1753, was the inventor of the spinning- 
jenny or mule which was brought into use about 1778. 
Died in 1827. 

See G. Frencu, “Life, etc. of Samuel Crompton,’? London, 
1859; Henry Howe, “Lives of Eminent American and European 
Mechanics,”’ 1847. 

Cromvele or Cromuelos. See CROMWELL, (OLIVER.) 

Crom/well, (or kriim’wel,) (HENRY,) a younger son 
of Oliver, was born at Huntingdon in 1627, and entered 
the army at the age of twenty. In 1649, with the rank 
of colonel, he accompanied his father to Ireland, where he 
displayed courage in several actions. He was chosen a 
member of Parliament in 1653. In 1657 he was appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland, where he became popular by his 
moderate policy. Soon after his brother Richard ceased 
to be Protector, April, 1659, Henry resigned his office, 
and lived as a private citizen in England. Died in 1674. 
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Cromwell, kriim/wel or krém/wel, (formerly almost 
universally called krtim’el,) [It. CROMVELE, krom-va/1a ; 
Sp. CROMUELOS, kRom-wa’lds,] (OLIVER,) one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever lived, was born at 
Huntingdon, England, on the 25th of April, 1599. He 
was the eldest surviving son of Robert Cromwell and 
Elizabeth Steward. Robert was the son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, had sat in Parliament, and owned an estate 
in land, which Oliver inherited. On April 23, 1616, the 
day of Shakspeare’s death, Oliver entered Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he remained until his father’s 
death, in June, 1617. It appears that he studied Jaw in 
London ; but we have no authentic record of this part of 
his career. In 1620 he married Elizabeth Bouchier, with 
whom he settled on the hereditary estate in Huntingdon, 
and passed several years employed in farming and social 
duties. During this period he lived in intimate fellowship 
with the Puritans, who were very numerous among the 
various ranks of society, and he appears to have given 
his serious and earnest attention to the great questions 
of religion. In 1628 Oliver represented the borough 
of Huntingdon in Parliament, which, after passing the 
Petition of Right, was dissolved in March, 1629, and 
the leaders of the popular party were committed to 
prison. In this session he made his first speech against 
Popery, which was significant of the great idea of his 
public life. This was the last Parliament that met in 
England for eleven years, during which period the 
measures of the government seemed to become every 
day more arbitrary and tyrannical. In 1637 Cromwell 
and his cousin Hampden, the great Commoner, resolved 
to leave their native land, and had actually embarked 
for North America; but the ship, when about to sail, 
was arrested by an order of council. They therefore 
remained in England ; and “ with them remained,” to use 
the language of Macaulay, ‘the evil genius of the House 
of Stuart.” In the next Parliament, which met in April, 
1640, Cromwell, who then resided at Ely, represented 
the town of Cambridge, and also in the famous Long 
Parliament, which met near the end of that year. Sir 
Philip Warwick describes his first impressions of Crom- 
well, whom he saw at this period in the House, and whom, 
judging by his unfashionable dress and rusticity, he was 
inclined to regard with contempt. ‘ But,” he adds, “T 
lived to see this gentleman, by multiplied successes and 
by more converse with good company, appear in my own 
eye of a comely presence and a great and majestic de- 
portment.” One day, as he rose to address the House, 
Lord Digby asked Hampden who the “sloven” then 
speaking was. Hampden replied that it was Oliver 
Cromwell, adding, “That sloven whom you see before 
you has no ornament in his speech ; but, if we should 
ever come to a breach with the king, that sloven, I say, 
will be the greatest man in England.” On November 
22, 1641, after a stormy debate, the Grand Remonstrance 
passed the House, by a small majority of the popular 
party. 

In January, 1642, Charles I. having failed in an attempt 
to arrest five members of the House, affairs came to 
a crisis, and both sides appealed to arms. Cromwell 
entered the army as captain of cavalry, and soon dis- 


tinguished himself by his strict discipline, his military 
talents, and his invincible courage. After the affair at 


Edgehill he perceived the necessity of having men of 
high principle, or enthusiasm of some kind, to contend 


against men of honour such as the Cavaliers ; and he used 
his personal influence in enlisting numerous companies 
of yeomen among the Puritans of the Eastern counties. 
Although when he entered the army he was over forty, 
he never lost a battle; and his victories were always 
decisive, even when the enemy had a great superiority 
in numbers. On July 2, 1644, he commanded the left 
wing at the battle of Marston Moor, which was won 
chiefly by the irresistible charge of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides. In 1645, as lieutenant-general under Fairfax, he 
ted the right wing at the decisive victory of Naseby, 
where the king lost his artillery, his private papers, and 
about 5000 men. 

There were two parties among the Parliamentarians, 
which became more and more widely divergent as the 
coyal cause declined,—namely, the Presbyterians, who 
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had a majority in the Parliament, and the Independents, 
who controlled the army and owned Cromwell as their 
leader. At length, in 1647, these came to an open rup- 
ture. On June 2, one of Cromwell’s officers seized the 
person of the king and transferred him from the custody 
of Parliament to that of the army. In August, 1648, at 
the battle of Preston, Cromwell, with about 8000 men, 
defeated the royal forces under the Duke of Hamilton, 
consisting of about 20,000, most of whom were Scotch. 
Near the close of this year, the majority of the House 
seeming inclined to treat with the king and restore him 
to the throne, forty-one members were picked out as 
they were entering the House, and placed under arrest 
by the agency of Colonel Pride, one of Cromwell’s 
otficers. Cromwell was a member of the court which 
tried the king in January, 1649, and signed the warrant for 
his execution. The part taken by Cromwell in the death 
of Charles has left a shadow on his fame which must 
always remain unless it can be clearly shown that such an 
act of severity was necessary to the safety of the cause 
of liberty. ‘The murder of the king,” says Hume, “ the 
most atrocious ofall his actions, was to him covered under 
a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illusions.” 
Having been sent as lord lieutenant to Ireland, which 
was then in a state of riot and anarchy, he defeated the 
royalists at Drogheda and Wexford, and in less than a 
year the enemy were generally subdued, though not 
without the exercise of extreme and perhaps indefensible 
severity. 

In 1650, the Scotch having raised an army with a view 
to restore Charles Il. to the throne, and having induced 
him to co-operate with them, Cromwell was appointed 
commander-in-chief, vce Lord Fairfax, who resigned his 
commission. The armies met at Dunbar on September 
3, where the Scotch were totally defeated and 10,000 
of them taken prisoners. Charles, having recruited his 
army, marched into England, and was followed by Crom- 
well to Worcester, where, September 3, 1651, a battle 
was fought which resulted in the complete overthrow of 
the royal cause and rendered the victorious general vir- 
tually dictator. And who could be more competent for 
a crisis so difficult, which required the greatest resolution, 
vigour, and sagacity? At this period there was observed 
a change in his manner,—‘‘an indescribable kind of exal- 
tation.” Clarendon remarks “that his parts seemed to 
be raised, as if he had concealed his faculties till he had 
occasion to use them.” In 1653 he entered the House 
of Commons, now reduced to a small remnant, and 
dissolved it v7 e¢ arms, exclaiming, ‘ You are no longer 
a Parliament.” At a council of the army in the early 
part of 1654 he was formally proclaimed Protector of 
the Commonwealth. The government of the Protector 
commanded the respect of foreign powers, many of 
whom vied with each other in courting his alliance. He 
made liberty of conscience one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his policy, and defended the Protestant cause in 
foreign countries. When Spain solicited his alliance, he 
required two conditions, one of which was the suppres- 
sion of the Inquisition. He employed Milton, who had 
previously served the Parliament in the same capacity, 
as his Latin secretary. In 1656 a new Parliament was 
assembled, which voted supplies for the war with Spain 
and offered the crown to Cromwell; but, though urged 
by various parties to accept the insignia of royalty, he 
persisted in refusing it. 

Southey, though a Tory, admits that Cromwell’s “ good 
sense and good nature would have led him to govern 
equitably, to promote literature, to cherish the arts, to 
pour wine and oil in the wounds of the nation;” but 
the mutinous spirit of his opponents partially frustrated 
these designs. It is usually affirmed that he became very 
suspicious near the end of his career, and took extreme 
precautions against assassination. He died of fever on 
September 3, 1658, the anniversary of his greatest vic- 
tories, those of Dunbar and Worcester. He left two 
sons, Richard and Henry, and four daughters. 

It is admitted by all that Cromwell, as a statesman, as a 
reformer, and as a military leader, displayed abilities of 
the very highest order. His memory has been subjected 
to a severe ordeal by the enmity of two opposite parties 
whose policy he frustrated, one of which denounced him 
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as unfaithful to liberty, and the other found him guilty of 
treason against the divine right of kings. Many, while 
admitting his intellectual ability, impeach the sincerity 
of lis motives and deny his claim to any noble or esti- 
malhle moral qualities. But, after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, an impartial public begins to appreciate his meri- 
torious services and moral integrity, as well as his political 
wisdom and invincible valour. It is acknowledged that 
under his direction England was prosperous, powerful, 
and well governed, that his foreign policy was enlightened, 
magnanimous, and successful. Macaulay has remarked 
that, “though constantly attacked and scarcely ever de- 
fended, the character of Cromwell had yet always con- 
tinued popular with the great body of his countrymen.” 
Again he says, ‘Cromwell was emphatically a man. 
Never was any ruler so conspicuously born for sove- 
reignty. The cup which has intoxicated almost all others 
sobered him. His spirit, restless, from its buoyancy, in 
a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon 
as it had reached the level congenial to it. Rapidly as 
lis fortunes grew, his mind expanded more rapidly still. 
Insignificant as a private citizen, he was a great general ; 
he was a still greater prince.” 

See Carty_e, “ Letters and Speeches of Cromwell ;” JoHn For- 
svEr, ‘‘ Lite of Cromwell,” in his ‘‘ Statesmen of the Commonwealth 
o: England,” 7 vols., 1840; Roperr SouTHEy, “ Life of O. Crom- 
well,’ 1844; VILLEMAIN, “‘ Histoire de Cromwell,”’ 1819; Guizor, 
‘Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre,”’ and his “‘ Histoire de la 
Képublique d’ Angleterre et de Cromwell,’’ 1854; (and English version 
of the same ;) J. H. Mere p’Ausicn#, “The Protector: a Vindi- 
cation,” New York, 1848; PHitarzre Cuasves, “O. Cromwell; sa 
Vie privée,” etc., 1847; Grecorio Lett, “ Historia e Memorie re- 
condite sopra Ja Vita di O. Cromvele,” 1692; WiLtt1Am Harris, 
‘* Historical and Critical Account of the Life of O. Cromwell,” 1762; 
Karv SeBALD, ‘ Leben O. Cromwells,’’ 1815; DANIEL WILSON, 
*-Q, Cromwell and the Protectorate,’ 1848; J. T. Heap.ey, “‘ Life of 
O. Cromwell,’ 1848; Macauray, “ Essays,”’ (Review of ‘‘ Hallam’s 
Constitutional History ;?) CLARENDON, ‘‘ History of the Rebellion ;” 
Hum, ‘‘ History of England;’’? Nosve, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Protecto- 
rate House of Cromwell,” 2 vols., 1784; LAMARTINE, ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Celebrated Characters,” vol. ii,, 1856; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for July, 1821; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’? for December, 1847 ; *‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for January, 1856. 

Cromwell, (OLiveER,) said to be the last male de- 
scendant of the Protector, was the author of ‘* Memoirs 
of Oliver Cromwell, and of his Sons Richard and Henry,” 
published in 1820. 

Cromwell, (RICHARD,) the eldest surviving son of 
the Protector Oliver, was born at Huntingdon in 1626. 
He was admitted into Lincoln’s Inn in 1647, but appears 
to have been an indolent student. In 1649 he married 
Dorothy Major, with whom he passed several years in 
rural retirement at Hursley, Hampshire. He hada mild, 
virtuous, and unambitious character, and inherited little 
or nothing of his father’s mental power. In 1654 Oliver 
brought him to court and appointed him first lord of 
trade and navigation, privy councillor, etc. He suc- 
ceeded his father, September 3, 1658, without open op- 
position, and was proclaimed Protector by General Monk 
and the army. A general disaffection, however, was 
soon apparent, and the republicans and royalists united 
in hostility to his power. Fleetwood, Lambert, Des- 
borow, and other officers, having formed a cabal against 
him, demanded the dissolution of Parliament, which was 
effected in April, 1659. “ By the same.act,” says Hume, 
“he was considered as effectually dethroned. Soon after, 
he signed his demission in form.” ‘Thus fell, suddenly 
and from an enormous height, but, by a rare fortune, 
without any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwells.” 
About 1660 he retired to the continent, and resided some 
years in Paris and Geneva. He returned to England in 
1680, and passed the rest of his life in obscurity and peace. 
Died in 1712. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England ;” Lincarp, “ History of Eng- 
land;”? ViLLEMAtn, “ Histoire de Cromwell.”’ 

Cromwell, (THoMAS,) Earl of Essex, an ambitious 
English courtier and minister of state, born of humble 
parentage at Putney about 1490. In early life he was a 
servant or agent of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he defended 
with spirit and honour in the House of Commons in 1629. 
A few years later he entered the service of the king, 
whose confidence he gained, and by whom he was rapidly 
promoted. He had become an adherent of the Refor- 
mation, when, about 1535, he was appointed principal 
secretary of state and keeper of the privy seal. In 1536 


the king’s supremacy over the Church was delegated 
to Cromwell, with the title of Vicar-General. Many 
monasteries were suppressed, and other reforms were 
effected, by his agency and that of Cranmer, who was 
his friend. He was made Earl of Essex in 1539 or 1540, 
and obtained precedency over all the officers of state. 
His sudden fall was hastened by his agency in the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII. to Anne of Cleves, whom the king 
quickly resolved to divorce. After a trial for treason 
and heresy, he was beheaded in July, 1540. ‘* He was,” 
says Hume, “a man of prudence, industry, and abilities, 
worthy of a better master and of a better fate.” Froude 
gives Cromwell a very high character both for ability 
and honesty of purpose; but some other historians, 
including Lingard, accuse him of rapacity, servility, and 
selfish ambition. 

See Froups, ‘‘ History of England,’ chaps. vi.-xvii.; Lincarp, 
ry Bison of England,’’ vol. iv, chaps. viii, e¢ seg.; MicHAEL DRay- 
ton, “‘ Historie of the Life and Death of Lord Cromwell,”? London, 
1609; also SHAKSPEARE, “ Henry VIII.,” Act Third. 

Cronaca, I, é] kro’n4-k4 or kron/4-k4, the surname 
of Simone Pollaiolo (pol-li-o’lo) or Pollajuolo, an 
Italian architect, born at Florence in 1454. He acquired 
celebrity by his design of the Strozzi palace, one of the 
most magnificent edifices of Florence, and of the church 
of Saint Francis. He was a zealous partisan or disciple 
of Savonarola. Died in 1509. 

Cronegk, von, fon kro’nék, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) 
BARON, an excellent German poet, born at Anspach in 
1731. He was versed in many languages, and had 
travelled in France and Italy. He wrote elegies, odes, 
didactic poems, hymns, and several dramas in verse, 
which display a fine imagination. His tragedy of “Co- 
drus” (1758) abounds in beauties of the first order, and 
is called his master-piece. He died prematurely in 1758. 

See Brocknaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Cronholm, kron’holm, (ABRAHAM,) a Swedish his- 
torian, born at Landscrona in 1809. Among his works 
are ‘ Memorials of the Ancient North,” (2 vols., 1835,) 
and “ Political History of Scania,” (2 vols., 1846-51.) 

Cro’nos, [Kpovoc,] a god of the Greek mythology, 
represented as the son of Uranus, and the father of 
Jupiter, Neptune, Ceres, and Juno. He was identified 
with the Saturn of the Romans. 

Cronstedt, kron/stét, (AXEL FREDRICK,) a Swedish 
mineralogist, born in Sudermania in 1722. He discoy- 
ered about 1754 a new metal, which he named “nickel,” 
and published a valuable “Essay on Mineralogy, or 
on the Classification of the Mineral Kingdom,” (1758,) 
which was translated into German by Werner. Died 
in 1765. 

See Geze.ius, “‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon.” 

Crook. See CROKE. 

Crook, kr60k, (GEORGE,) an American general, born 
near Dayton, Ohio, about 1828, graduated at West Point 
in 1852. -He became a captain in 1861, and a brigadier- 
general of volunteers about September, 1862. He com- 
manded a corps of Sheridan’s army at the battle of 
Winchester or Opequan Creek, September 19, 1864, and 
at that of Cedar Creek, October 19 of the same year. 
He was commander of the department of West Virginia 
from August, 1864, to February, 1865. 

Crooks, (GrorGE R.,) an American Methodist 
preacher, born in Philadelphia in 1822.. He became 
adjunct professor of ancient languages in Dickinson 
College in 1846. In conjunction with Professor Schem, 
he published a “ Latin-English Lexicon,” (1858.) 

Croon or Croune, kroon, (WILLIAM,) M.D., an 
English scholar, born in London, was the founder of the 
Croonian Lectures. He became professor of rhetoric in 
Gresham College, and founded a course of lectures on 
algebra at Cambridge. He published a “Treatise on 
Muscular Motion,”. Died in 1684, 

Crop/sey, (JASPER FRANK,) an American landscape- 
painter, was born at Westfield, Richmond county, New 
York, in 1823, and became a resident of England in 1856. 
Among his works are “The Sibyl’s Temple,” ‘‘ Peace” 
and “ War,” and “ Niagara Falls.” 

See TuckerMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 

Cros/by, (BRASss,) an English politician, born at Stock- 
port-on-Tees in 1725. He was elected lord mayor of 
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London in 1770, and opposed the ministry, who confined 
him in the Tower. Died in 1793. 

Crosby, (THoMAS,) was author of a “ History of Eng- 
lish Baptists from the Reformation to the Reign of George 
I.,” (1740,) said to be the best work on that subject. He 
was a Baptist minister of London. 

Cros’/land, Mrs., whose maiden name was CAMILLA 
TOULMIN, an English authoress, born in London about 
1814. She published a volume of poems, “Stratagems, 
a Tale,” “Toil and Trial,” (1849,) “Lydia, a Woman’s 
Book,” (1852,) and other works of fiction, which are 
praised for their moral tendency. 

Cross, (JosEPH,) a Methodist minister, born in Somer- 
setshire, England, in 1813, removed to the United States 
about 1825. He published, besides other works, “ Head- 
lands of Faith.” 

.Cross or de la Crux, (MICHAEL,) an English painter, 
flourished between 1640 and 1680. He was patronized 
by Charles’ I. 

Crosse, kross, (ANDREW,) an English gentleman, 
noted for his successful experiments in electricity, was 
born near Taunton, in Somersetshire, in 1784: He in- 
herited an easy fortune, and lived in retirement. He gave 
special attention to the formation of crystals by means 
of a voltaic battery, and spent many years in search of 
new facts and phenomena, without regard to theories. 
He obtained numerous mineral crystals similar in form 
to those produced by nature; also a subsulphate of 
copper which was entirely new. About 1816 he pre- 
dicted that, by electrical agency, human thought would 
be conveyed instantaneously to the farthest parts of the 
earth. His discoveries were not made public until he 
explained them before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1836. On introducing him 
to the Association, Dr. Buckland said, ‘This gentleman 
has actually made no less than twenty-four minerals, and 
eyen crystalline quartz. He [Dr. Buckland] did not know 
how he had made them, but he pronounced them dis- 
coveries of the highest order.” A great sensation was 
excited in England in 1836 by the apparent generation 
of insects during his experiments with voltaic action, 
—a strange phenomenon, which has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. Died in 1855. 


See ‘‘ Memorials of Andrew Crosse,’”’ 1857, (containing a number 
of his poems and letters,) by his wife. 

Cros’well, (EpWIN,) an American politician and 
journalist, born at Catskill, New York, about'1795. He 
became, about 1824, editor of the “Albany Argus,” a 
Democratic journal of great influence, which he con- 
tinued to edit until 1854. He was a prominent member 
of the Albany Regency. 

Croswell, (HARRy,) an American journalist. and 
clergyman, an uncle of the preceding, was born at West 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1778. He edited several 
Federalist papers. Died in 1858. 

Croswell, (W1ILLIAM,) an Episcopalian clergyman 
and poet, a son of the preceding, was born at Hudson, 
New York, in 1804. He was settled in Boston from about 
1844 until his death in 1851. 

See ‘‘Memoir of the Rey. William Croswell,’? 1854; ‘‘ North 


American. Review” for April, 1854; GriswoLp, “ Poets and Poetry 
of America.”” 


Crotch, (WILLIAM,) a skilful English musical com- 
poser, born at Norwich in 1775. He played on the 
harpsichord marvellously when he was about three years 
old. In 1797 he was chosen professor of music in the 
University of Oxford. He published “Styles of Music 
of all Ages,” and composed music for the organ and 
piano, and for the ode entitled “Mona on Snowdon 
calls.” Died in 1847. 

Croune. See Croon, (W.) 

Crousaz, de, deh kroo’z4’,(JEAN PIERRE,) a prolific 
and mediocre Swiss writer, born at Lausanne in 1663. 
He was professor of philosophy, etc. at Lausanne and 
Groningen, and published an “Essay on Logic,” (1712,) 
a “Treatise on Pyrrhonism, Ancient and Modern,” 
(1733,) and other works. Died in 1750. 

Crouzet, kroo’z)’, (PIERRE,) a French poet and pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, born in Picardy in 1753; died in 1811. 

Crowe, (Mrs. CATHERINE,) an English authoress, 
whose maiden name was STEVENS, was born at Borough 
Green, Kent, about 1802. She became the wife of Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel Crowe in 1822. She produced in 1847 
“Lillie Dawson,” a novel. Her “ Night Side of Nature” 
(1848) treats of the spiritual or supernatural world. 
Among her later works is “ Light and Darkness, or the 
Mysteries of Life,” (1850.) 

See “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for September, 1850. 


Crowe, (Eyre EvANS,) an English writer of the pres- 
ent century, published a “ History of France,” (in 5 vols., 
1858-68,) and other works. Died in March, 1868. 

Crow’ley, (RoBERT,) an English Protestant divine 
and poet, became a Fellow of Magdalene College in 
1542. He composed many epigrams, and was the first 
editor of ‘“‘ Piers Plowman’s, Vision.” In 1558 he became 
prebendary of Saint Paul’s, London. Died in 1588. 

Créwne, (JOHN,) an English dramatist of inferior 
order, born in Nova Scotia. He removed to England, 
wrote several successful plays, and obtained some favour 
at the court of Charles If. Among his works are “ City 
Politiques,” (1675,) and ‘‘ Sir Courtly Nice,” a comedy. 

See Cipper, ‘ Lives of the Poets.” 


Crowquill. See FORRESTER. 

Crox’all, (SAMUEL,) an English writer, born at Wal- 
ton-upon-Thames. He became prebendary of Hereford 
and Archdeacon of Salop, and published, besides other 
works, “Scripture Politics,” (1735,) and a popular Eng: 
lish version of “‘/Zsop’s Fables.” Died in 1752. 

Croy, de, deh krwa, (EMMANUEL,) DUKE, and Prince 
de Solre, a French general, born at Condé in 1718, was 
made marshal of France in 1782. Died in 1784. 

Croy, de, (GUILLAUME.) See CHIEVRES. 

Crozat, kro’z4’, (Louis FrANGots,) Marquis du Cha- 
tel, a French general, born in 1695; died in 1750. 

Croze. See La CROZE. 

Crozier, kro/zher, (Captain FRANCIS RAWDON 
Morra,) F.R.S., the second officer of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s last expedition, born at Banbridge, Ireland, about 
1795. In 1845 he sailed with Franklin in search of a 
Northwest passage, after which nothing was heard of 
the party until 1859, when Captain McClintock found on 
King William’s Island a record, dated April 25, 1848, 
signed by Captain Crozier, stating that the ships had 
just been abandoned, and that the crews, under com- 
mand of Crozier, were about to start for Great Fish River. 
(See FRANKLIN, Sir JOUN.) 

Cruciger, the Latin of CREUTZIGER, which see. 

Cruciger, kr66t’sic-er, (GEORG,) a German philolo- 
gist, born in 1575. He was professor of philosophy at 
Marburg, and wrote “ Harmony of Languages,” (‘‘ Har- 
monia Linguarum.”) Died in 1636. 

Crucius. See Crock, DELLA. 

Crucy, de, deh krii’se’, (MATHURIN,) a French ar- 
chitect, born at Nantes in 1748, gained the grand prize 
in 1774. He was a member of the Institute. Died in 
1826. é 

Cru/den, (ALEXANDER,) an eccentric Scottish book- 
seller, born at Aberdeen in 1700. He studied for the 
church ; but symptoms of insanity prevented his ordina- 
tion. In 1732 he became a resident of London, where 
he opened a bookstore and received the title of book- 
seller to the queen. He styled himself ‘ Alexander the 
Corrector,” imagining that he had a mission to reform 
the manners of the age. In 1737 he published his 
“Concordance of the Old and New Testaments,” the 
result of his unassisted industry. It was the most 
complete Concordance that had appeared, and is still 
esteemed indispensable to biblical scholars. His mental 
disease manifested itself in whimsical and extravagant 
actions and writings. He showed his zeal for good 
morals by effacing with a sponge indecent inscriptions 
in public places. Died in 1770. 

See ‘“‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. x., 1824. 


Cruger. See KRUGER. 

Cru’ger, (Joun Harris,) born in New York in 1738, 
became mayor of that cityin 1764. In the Revolutionary 
war he fought on the side of the royalists. Died in Lon- 
don in 1807. 3 

Cruikshank, krd6k’shank, (GEORGE,) an English 
artist, distinguished for his comic humour and skill in 
caricature, was born in London about 1794. He ac- 
quired popularity about 1820 by designs for William 
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Hone’s satirical works, among which is the “ Political 
House that Jack built.” His humorous genius and fer- 
tile imagination were displayed in illustrations of “ Peter 
Schlemihl,” “The Comic Almanac,” ‘“ Oliver Twist,” 
“My Sketch-Book,” and many other books. His series 
of plates called “The Bottle,” in which he illustrated the 
miseries of intemperance, had great success. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1863; “‘ Westminster 
Review”’ for June, 1840. 

Cruik’shank, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an eminent Scot- 
tish anatomist, born in Edinburgh in 1745. At an early 
age he went to London, where he was successively the 
assistant and partner of Dr. William Hunter. He ac- 
quired reputation by his lectures, and by his work on 
“The Anatomy of the Absorbent Vessels,” (1786.) Died 
in 1800. 

See Cuampbers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Crumpe, kritmp, (SAMUEL,) a physician, born in 1766, 
practised at Limerick, in Ireland. He wrote an able 
“Treatise on the Properties and Use of Opium,” and a 
prize “Essay on the Means of Providing Employment 
for the People.” Died in 1796. 

Cruquius. See CRUSQUE, DE. 

Crusenstolpe, kroo/’zen-stol’peh, (MAGNUS JAKOB,) 
a popular Swedish novelist and political writer, born at 
Jonkoping in 1795. He published a “ Historical Picture 
of the First Years of Gustavus LV.,” (1837,) and a poli- 
tical work called “ Stallningar och Forhallanden,” (‘“ Posi- 
tions and Relations,”) for which he was imprisoned three 
years, (1838-40.) His historical romance of * Morianen” 
(6 vols., 1840-44) was very popular. He also wrote an 
interesting romance entitled “Charles John [Bernadotte] 
and the Swedes,” (1845,) and other works. 

Crusius. See CRENIUS. 

Crusius, kroo’ze-ts or kRoo/zhe-ts, (CHRISTIAN 
Aucust,) a German philosopher, born at or near Mer- 
seburg about 1714. He became professor of theology 
at Leipsic, and published many works, among which is 
“Logic, or the Way to Certainty and Confidence re- 
specting Human Knowledge,” (1747.) He zealously 
opposed the philosophy of Wolf. Died in 1775. 

See TENNEMANN, ‘‘Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie ;”’ 
Buute, ‘‘Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Crusius, (MARTIN,) a German philologist and histo- 
rian, born near Bamberg in 1526, became in 1559 pro- 
fessor of Greek at Tiibingen. He published valuable 
works, among which are a ‘History of Suabia,” (‘An- 
nales Suevici,” 1594,) and a ‘Commentary on Homer’s 
Iliad,” (1612.) Died in 1607. 

See Mutter, “ Oratio de Vita et Obitu M. Crusii,”’ 1608 ; Morr, 
“Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 

Crusque, de, deh kriisk or krisk, [Lat. Cru’Quius,] 
(JAMES,) a Flemish scholar, born near Ypres, became 
professor of Greek and Latin in Bruges in 1544, and pub- 
lished a valuable edition of Horace, with notes, (1578.) 

Crut/well, (CLEMENT,) an English divine, born in 
Berkshire about 1745. He published, besides other 
works, an elaborate and valuable “Scripture Harmony, 
or Concordance of Parallels,” (1790.) Died in 1808. 

Cruveilhier, krii’vi/le-4’, (JEAN,) a distinguished 
French anatomist, born at Limoges about 1790, became 
professor of anatomy in Paris in 1825. In 1835 he ob- 
tained the chair of pathological anatomy founded by 
Dupuytren. His principal works are his ‘‘System of 
Anatomy,” (American edition, 1844,) and “ Pathologic 
Anatomy of the Human Body,” (1829-40.) 
~ Cruvelli, kroo-vel/lee, (SOPHIE,) a German vocalist, 
originally named Cruwell, born at Bielefeld in 1830. 
She was married in 1856 to Baron Vigier. 

Cruyl, kroil, (Levinus,) a Flemish designer and 
engraver, born at Ghent about 1640, produced views 
of Roman scenery. 

Cruz. See LA Cruz and Diniz DA Cruz. 

Cruz, da, da krooz, (AGosTINHO,) a Portuguese poet 
and monk, born at Ponte da Barca in 1540, was a brother 
of the poet Diogo Bernardes. His family name was PI- 
MENTA. He wrote elegies, odes, and religious poems, 
which were first printed in 1771. They are ranked 
among the Portuguese classics. Died in 1619. 

See LonGFELLow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Cruz, da, (GASPAR,) a Portuguese missionary, born 
at Evora, is stated to have been the first monk that 
preached the Catholic faith in China, which he visited 
in 1556. After his return to Portugal he published an 
account of his voyage. Died in 1570. 

Cruz, da, (MARcos,) an eminent Portuguese painter, 
born about 1649; died about 1678. 

Cruz, de la, (JUAN.) See PANYoja. 

Cruz, de la, da 14 krooth, [| Fr. DE LA Crorx, deh 14 
krwa,] (JUAN,) a Carmelite friar and ascetic writer, born 
in Old Castile in 1542. He founded several monasteries, 
and wrote, among other works, the “ Dark Night of the 
Soul,” (‘ Noche obscura del Alma.”) Died in 1591. 

See DosITHEE DE SAINnT-ALExIS, ‘‘ Vie de Saint Jean de Ja Croix.” 


Csadnyi, chan’yee, (LAszLo,) a Hungarian statesman, 
born in 1790, took an active part in the revolution of 
1848. He was executed in 1849, by order of the Aus- 
trian government. 

Csaplovics, chdp/lo-vitch, (JANos,) a Hungarian 
writer, born about 1780, published “ Topographical and 
Statistical Archives of the Kingdom of Hungary,” (1821.) 

Csokonai, cho/ko-ni’, (MIHALY VITEz,) a Hungarian 
poet, born at Debreczin in 1773. At the age of twenty 
he became professor of poetry at his native place, but 
was expelled two years later for his irregular habits. 
He wrote popular Jove-poems, and other works, mostly 
comic. He passed his life in poverty. Died in 1805. 

Csoma, cho’m6, (ALEXANDER,) of K6r@s, an eminent 
Hungarian traveller and Orientalist, born at Korés about 
1790. In early youth it became the cherished purpose 
of his life to discover the origin of his race, the Magyars, 
who were generally supposed to have come from Asia. 
He visited Thibet about 1822, and studied the Thibetan 
language for four years (1827-30) at Kanam. He went 
to Calcutta in 1830, and published an excellent Thibetan- 
Iinglish Dictionary (1834) and a Thibetan Grammar. 
Having undertaken another journey to Thibet, he died at 
Darjeeling in 1842, without having solved the question 
of the origin of the Magyars. 

Ctesias, tee’ she-as, [Krnovac,] a Greek historian and 
physician, who flourished about 400 B.C., was a native 
of Cnidos, in Caria. He was for many years physician 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon, King of Persia, and afterwards 
returned to his native place. He wrote Ilepouxdé, (a “ His- 
tory of Persia,”) anda “‘ Description of India.” Of these 
works we have only abridgments in Photius, and extracts 
preserved by other writers. His accuracy and veracity 
have been questioned by ancient and modern critics. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;’? PLuTARCH, ‘‘ Artaxerxes ;”” 
Surpas, “Ctesias;” Rerric, ‘‘Ctesiz Vita,” 1827; K. L. Brum, 
‘© Herodotus und Ctesias,’’ 1836. 

Ctesibius, te-sib’e-us, [Kryot6io¢,] a famous Greek 
mechanician, who lived in Alexandria about 130 B.C. 
He invented the clepsydra, a pump, and other machines. 
Pliny and Vitruvius express admiration for his talents 
and works. Hero the Elder was his pupil. 

Ctesidemus, tés-e-dee’mus, [Fr. CrEsIDEME, ta’ze’- 
dam’,] a Greek painter, lived about 350 B.c. 

Ctesilas. See CRESILAS. 

Ctesiphon. See CHERSIPHRON. 

Ctesiphon, tés’e-phon, [K7yo1gov,] an Athenian, who 
obtained a notice in history by proposing that a crown 
of gold should be decreed to Demosthenes for his public 
services. For this he was prosecuted by Aéschines, and 
successfully defended by Demosthenes in his famous 
oration ‘On the Crown,” 330 B.C. 

Ctesiphon, a Greek historian of an uncertain epoch, 
wrote a “ History of Boeotia.” 

Cubero, koo-Ba’ro, (PEDRO,) a Spanish priest, born 
near Calatayud in 1645. He is said to have been the 
first who made the tour of the world from west to east, 
and in part by land, (1670-79.) He published a short 
account of his voyage, (1680.) 

Cubiéres, de, deh kii’be-air’, (AMEDEE Louts Des- 
pans—da’p6n’,) a French general and peer, born in Paris 
in 1786, was a son of Simon Louis Pierre, noticed below. 
He fought at Austerlitz, (1805,) and at Essling and 
Wagram, (1809.) He became a colonel in 1813, maré- 
chal-de-camp in 1829, and lieutenant-general in 1835. 
He was made a peer in 1839, and was for a short time 
minister of war in 1839-40. Died in 1853. 
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Cubiéres, de, (Martz AGLAE Buffaut—biiffo’,) the 
wife of the preceding, born in 1794, wrote ‘ Léonore 
de Biran,” and other novels. The French Academy 
awarded the Montyon prize to her “Trois Soufflets,” 
(1838.) ; 

Cubieéres, de, (SIMON Louts PIERRE,) MARQUIS, a 
French naturalist, born. at Roquemaure in 1747. At- 
tached to the person of the king as equerry, he served 
him at the risk of his life in the Revolution. He pub- 
lished a “Description of Shell-Fish and their Habits,” 
and other treatises on natural history. Died in 1821. 

See CHatian, “ Notice sur Ja Vie du Marquis de Cubiéres,”’ 1822. 

Cubillo, koo-pél’/yo, (ALVARO DE ARAGON,) a Spanish 
dramatic poet, born at Granada about 1590. 

Cu’bitt, (fT HOMAs,) an eminent English architect, born 
at Buxton, Norfolk, in 1788. He was chief architect of 
Belgravia, and erected several fine buildings in London 
and other places. He was employed by the queen to 
rebuild Osborne on the Isle of Wight, and took an active 
part in the sanitary improvement of London. Died in 
1855. 

See “‘ Men I have known,” by Witt1aAmM JeRDAN, London, 1866. 

Cubitt, (Sir WiLLtaM,) an English civil engineer, 
distinguished as an inventor of machinery, was born at 
Dilham, Norfolk, in 1785. He invented a treadmill for 
prisons, and removed to London about 1826, after which 
he was engineer of the South-Eastern Railway. He 
superintended the erection of the Crystal Palace of 
Hyde Park in 1851. Died in October, 1861. 

See “Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for November, 1861. 

Cucheval-Clarigny, kiish’val’ kla’rén’ye’, (Nar- 
CISSE,) a French journalist, born at Rennes in 1820, 
became an editor of the ‘Constitutionnel” in 1845. 

Cuddhédana, (Suddhodana.) See GAUTAMA. 

Cudena, koo-pa’na, (PEDRO,) a Spanish traveller, who 
lived about 1630, wrote a “Description of Brazil.” 

Ctid/worth, (RALPH,) an eminent English philoso- 
pher and Arminian divine, born at Aller, in Somerset- 
shire, in 1617, was a graduate of Cambridge. He became 
master of Clare Hall in 1644, professor of Hebrew in 
1645, master of Christ College in 1654, and prebendary 
of Gloucester in 1678. He was one of the chiefs of 
those who were called ‘‘ Latitudinarians” in divinity. In 
1678 he produced the first part of his celebrated work, 
“The True Intellectual System of the Universe,” which 
he left unfinished. “By this,” says Hallam, ‘‘he placed 
himself between the declining and rising schools of 
philosophy,—more independent of authority and more 
close, perhaps, in argument than the former, but more 
prodigal of learning and less conversant with analytical 
and inductive processes of reasoning than the latter... . 
Hobbes is the adversary with whom he most grapples.” 
“The Intellectual System,” says Dugald Stewart, “will 
forever remain a precious mine of information to those 
whose.curiosity may lead them to study the spirit of the 
ancient theories.” ‘The Intellectual System, his great 
production,” says Mackintosh, ‘“‘is directed against the 
atheistical opinions of Hobbes: it touches ethical ques- 
tions but occasionally and incidentally. It is a work of 
»tupendous erudition, of much more acuteness than at 
first appears; . . . and it is distinguished, perhaps, be- 
yond any other volume of controversy, by that best 
proof of the deepest conviction of the truth of a man’s 
principles,—a fearless statement of the most formidable 
objections to them; a fairness rarely practised but by 
him who is conscious of his power to answer them.” He 
left several manuscripts, one of which, entitled a “* Treat- 
ise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality,” has 
been published. His daughter was the well-known Lady 
Masham, the friend of John Locke. Died in 1688. 

See JANNET, “‘De Cudworthii Doctrina,” 1849; MaAcKINTOSH, 
“View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy;’? ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors ;’’ “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vi., 1822. 

Cuellar, kwél-yar’, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish dramatic 
poet, born in 1608; died in 1669. 

Cuerenhert, van, van kii’ren-hert, (THEODORE,) a 
Dutch engraver and writer, born at Amsterdam in 1522; 
died in 1590. 

Cuesta, de la, da 14 kwés’t4, (GREGORIO GARCIA,) a 
Spanish general, born in Old Castile in 1740, was de- 
feated by the French, near Medellin, about 1809. He 
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afterwards became Captain-General of Old Castile, and 
united his force to that of Wellington. He resigned his 
command about 1810, and died in 1812. 

Cueva, de la, (ALFoNso.) See BEDMAR. 

Cueva, de la, da 14 kwa/v4, (BELYRAM,) a Spanish 
grandee, who passed for the most gallant and handsome 
man in Spain. Inconsequence of the favouritism shown 
to him by Henry IV., many of the nobles revolted against 
that prince. Cueva commanded for Henry at the inde- 
cisive battle of Medina del Campo, (1464,) soon after 
which peace was restored. He embraced the party of 
Isabella about 1475, and fought against Joanna, who was 
supposed to be his natural daughter. Died in 1492. 

Cueva, de la, (JUAN,) an eminent Spanish poet, born 
at Seville about 1550. He composed dramas, lyric pcems, 
and an epic poem called “ Betica,” (1603,) which Ticknor 
regards as a failure. A volume of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1582. His “‘ Egemplar Poetico” (1605) was the 
earliest didactic poem of Spain. ‘‘The Spaniards place 
him,” says Villenave, “in the first rank of their poets.” 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? N. AnTon1a, 
‘Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Cuevas, de las, da 14s kwa’vas, (EUGENTIO,) a Spanish 
portrait-painter, born at Madrid in 1613; died in 1667. 

Cuff, (HENRY,) an English scholar, born about 1560. 
He became professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford, and afterwards secretary to the Earl of Essex. 
During the trial of Essex for treason, he accused Cuff 
of having been the first adviser of his rash measures. 
Cuff was executed in 1601. He left a work called “The 
Difference of the Ages of Man’s Life,” (1607.) 

See Woon, “* Athenze Oxonienses ;’? FULLER, ‘‘ Worthies.”’ 

Ciif’/fee, (PAUL,) a negro philanthropist, a member of 
the Society of Friends, was born near New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, in 1759. He accumulated a fortune as a 
sea-captain, commanded his own vessel, and had a crew 
composed entirely of negroes. In the latter part of his 
life he took a deep interest in the subject of African 
colonization, corresponded with prominent friends of the 
enterprise in Great Britain, and in 1811 visited Sierra 
Leone. Died in 1818. 

Cugnet de Montarlot, kiin’ya’ deh mdn’tar‘lo’, 
(CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French politician and journalist, 
born in Franche-Comté in 1778; died in Spain in 1824, 

Cugnieéres, kiin’ye-air’, written also Gugnieres or 
Congnieres, (PIERRE DE,) a French jurist, became royal 
advocate under Philip VI. about 1325. 

Cugnot, kiin’yo’, (NicoLAs JosEPH,) a French en- 
gineer, born in Lorraine in 1725; died in 1804. 

Cujacius. See Cujas. 

Cujas, kii’zhas’, [Lat. Cuya/cius,] (JACQUES,) a French 
jurist of pre-eminent merit, was born at Toulouse in 1520. 
Having learned Latin and Greek without a teacher, he 
studied law in Toulouse, and in 1555 became professor 
at Bourges, the chief seminary of Roman Jaw in France. 
About 1567 he removed to Valence, where his lectures 
were extremely popular. After several changes, he re- 
turned in 1577 to Bourges, where he passed the rest of 
his life. His lectures were attended by students from all 
nations of Europe. His works, published in 1577, made 
an epoch in the annals of jurisprudence. He was loyal 
to Henry IV., and took no part in the civil or religious 
discords of the times. Died in 1590. “This greatest of 
all civil lawyers,” says Hallam, “ pursued the track that 
Alciat had so successfully opened, avoiding all scholastic 
subtleties of interpretation, for which he substituted a 
general erudition that rendered the science more intel- 
ligible and attractive.” (“Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”) Among his numerous works are com- 
mentaries on Justinian’s Institutes, on the Pandects and 
Decretals, and ‘“‘ Observationes et Emendationes.” 


¥ See ‘‘Vie de Cujas,” by Papire-Masson, 1590; BERNARDI, 

Eloge de Cujas,” 1775; J. Berriar Satn‘t-Prix, ‘“ Histoire de 
Cujas,” (in his “‘ Histoire du Droit Romain,”’) 1821; Taisanp, “ Vies 
des Jurisconsultes,”? 1721; Brunqguett, “ Historia Juris,” 1738 ; 
Nicrron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” SPANGENBERG, “ J. Cujas und seine Zeit- 
genossen,’’ 1822; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Culant, de, deh kii/1én’, (PHILIPPE,) a French gene- 
ral, esteemed one of the first captains of his time. He 
became a marshal in 1441, and took a prominent part 
in the reduction of Normandy and the expulsion of the 
English from France. Died in 1453. 
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Cullen, (PAUL,) a Roman Catholic prelate, born in 
Treland about 1805. He became Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of Ireland in 1850. A few years ago he was 
translated to the diocese of Dublin. He is the reputed 
author of a treatise designed to prove that the earth does 
not move, 

Ciil/len, (WILLIAM,) one of the most celebrated phy- 
sicians of the eighteenth century, was born in Lanark- 
shire, in Scotland, in1712. Having studied surgery and 
pharmacy at Glasgow, he went to London in 1729, and 
sailed thence to the West Indies as surgeon of a mer- 
chant-vessel. About 1732 he returned to Scotland, and 
pursued his medical and literary studies in Edinburgh. 
In 1736 he began to practise at Hamilton, where he 
formed a friendship and partnership with William Hun- 
ter, the eminent surgeon. The course of events soon 
dissolved their partnership; but they continued to be 
friends for life. In 1741 he married Anna Johnstone, 
and removed to Glasgow in 1745. He became professor 
of chemistry in the Glasgow University in 1746, and of 
medicine in 1751. There he developed a remarkable 
talent for giving science an attractive form, and for treat- 
ing abstract subjects clearly. In 1756 he obtained the 
chair of chemistry in Edinburgh. ‘He claims,” says 
Dr. Thomson, “a conspicuous phace (in the history of 
chemistry) as the true commencer of the study of scien- 
tific chemistry in Great Britain.” He became professor 
of theoretical medicine in 1766, and of practical medi- 
cine in 1773. He raised the medical celebrity of that 
university to a great height, and founded a new and 
ingenious system, which was promptly and generally 
adopted. His most important works are “First Lines 
of the Practice of Physic,” (1777,) ‘‘Synopsis of Metho- 
dical Nosology,” (‘Synopsis Nosologiz Methodice,” 2 
vols., 1785,) and a “Treatise of the Materia Medica,” 
(2 vols., 1789.) Died in 1790. 

See Joun THomson, ‘‘ Life and Writings of William Cullen,” 
1832; ‘‘ Lives of British Physicians,’ London, 1857; ‘* Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1832; CHampers, ‘“‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen ;”” SPRENGEL, “f Geschichte der Arzneikunde.” 

Ciil/lum, (GEORGE W.,) an American general and 
engineer, born in the city of New York about 1812, 
graduated at West Point in 1833. He superintended 
the construction of many forts before the civil war, and 
became chief of staff to General Halleck about Novem- 
ber, 1861. He published a ‘“ Biographical Register of 
the Graduates of West Point,” (2 vols., 1868.) 

Cil/lum, (Rey. Sir JoHN,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1733, published “The Antiquities of Hawstead and 
Hardwick,” (2d edition, 1813.) Died in 1785. 

Cil’pep-per, (JoHN,) a surveyor-general and popular 

leader in the provinces of North and South Carolina, 
was the head of an insurrection which, in 1678, deposed 
and imprisoned the royal president and deputies in North 
Carolina and established a new government. 
_ Cul’pep-per,(NicHoLas,) an English astrologer, born 
in 1616, published, besides other works, “The English 
Physician,” (1652,) which passed through many editions. 
Died in 1654. 

Culpepper, (THomas,) Lorp, Governor of Virginia 
from 1680 to 1683, was one of the persons to whom King 
Charles II. granted the territory of Virginia about 1673. 
He was noted for covetousness. Died in 1710. 

Cul’/vert, (GEORGE,) a Choctaw Indian chief, born in 
1744. He served under Washington in the Revolutionary 
war, and under General Jackson in the Seminole war in 
1814, when he became a colonel. + 

Cumberland, Duxkr or. See Ernest Aucustus of 
Hanover. 

Cum/ber-land, (RICHARD,) an eminent En elish moral 
philosopher, born in London in 1632. Having graduated 
at Cambridge, he became rector of Brampton in 1658, 
and obtained the living of Allhallows, Stamford, in 1667. 
In 1672 he published, in Latin, a work designed as 
a refutation of the system of Hobbes, and entitled a 
““Philosophic Inquiry into the Laws of Nature,” (“De 
Legibus Naturz Disquisitio Philosophica.”) “This 
was of great importance,” says Hallam, “in the annals 
of ethical philosophy, and was, if not a text-book in 
either of the universities, the basis of the system therein 
taught, and of the books which had most influence in 
this country. . . . He seems to have been the first 
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Christian writer who sought to establish systematically 
the principles of moral right independently of revelation.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) He after- 
wards produced “Origines Gentium Antiquissime,” or 
* Attempts for discovering the Times of the First Plant- 
ing of Nations,” and other works. He was appointed 
Bishop of Peterborough in 1691. Died in 1718. 

See S. Paynes, ‘Life and Writings of R. Cumberland,” 1720; 
“ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Cumberland, (RICHARD,) an eminent English dra- 
matic author and essayist, born at Cambridge in 1732, 
was the great-grandson of the preceding, and grandson 
of Bentley, the renowned critic. He was chosen a Fel- 
low of Trinity College about 1750, and became private 
secretary to the Earl of Halifax, in whose service he 
remained many years. About 1776 he was appointed 
secretary to the board of trade, and in 1780 was sent on 
a secret mission to Madrid. After his return he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, and produced a great variety 
of works, in prose and verse, among which are several 
popular comedies, including ‘The West Indian,” ‘The 
Wheel of Fortune,” etc. In 1785 he published a series 
of essays under the title of ‘The Observer,” which, says 
Dr. Drake, ‘“‘in literary interest and fertility of invention 
may be classed with the ‘Spectator’ and ‘Adventurer.’ 
. . . I consider it as superior in its powers of attrac- 
tion to every other periodical composition except those 
papers just mentioned.” Died in 1811. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Richard Cumberland,” by himself, 2 vols., 1806; 
Sir WaLTER Scort, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Prose Works ;’ ‘*‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for April, 1806. 

Cumberland, (WILLIAM AuGuSTUS,) DUKE oF, the 
third son of George II., King of England, was born in 
1721. He commanded the English and allies at the 
great battle of Fontenoy in 1745, where he was defeated 
by the French. At the end of this campaign he was 
recalled to England to resist the Pretender, whom he 
defeated at Culloden in 1746. He was justly reproached 
for his cruelty on that occasion, when not only the flying 
troops of the Pretender, but many spectators, were mer- 
cilessly slaughtered ; and he became in consequence ex- 
tremely unpopular. In the Seven Years’ war he took 
command of the English army on the continent, and, 
after losing a battle at Hastembeck in 1757, disbainded 
his army and retired from the service. In 1765, at the 
request of the king, he formed a new Whig ministry, of 
which he was the main support, when he died suddenly 
the same year. ‘With great courage,” says Macaulay, 
“he had the virtues which are akin to courage. He 
spoke the truth, was open in enmity and friendship, and 
upright in all his dealings; but his nature was hard, and 
what seemed to him justice was rarely tempered with 
mercy.” 

See ‘‘Historical Memoirs of his Royal Highness William Au- 


gustus, Duke of Cumberland,” 1767 ; ANDREw HeEnpeErson, “‘ Life 
of the Duke of Cumberland,”’ 1766. 


Ctim/ing, (HucuH,) an English naturalist, born in 
Devonshire in 1791. He passed many years on the 
coasts of South America and among the islands of the 
Pacific, where he obtained a rich collection of shells and 
of plants. Died in London in 1865. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for October, 1865. 


~Cum/ming, (Joun,) D.D., a popular British preacher 
and theological writer, was born in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, in 1810. In 1832 he became minister of the Scottish 
church in Crown Court, Covent Garden, London. He 
has distinguished himself as an adversary of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and as an opponent of the party which 
under Dr. Chalmers established the Free Church in 
1843. Among his numerous works are “ Lectures on 
the Parables,” “‘The Great Sacrifice,” ‘‘ Discourses on 
the Revelations,” and “The Great Tribulation,” (1860.) 
Cumming, (ROUALEYN GorRDON,) of Altyre, a Scot- 
tish sportsman, born about 1820. Between 1843 and 
1849 he spent about five years in South Africa, where 
his principal employment was hunting lions, elephants, 
etc. He published in 1850 a “Hunter’s Life in South 
Africa.” “We give entire credit to the truthfulness of 
the book, which is assuredly one of extraordinary interest 
after its kind. . . . In fact, the narrative has the charm 
of vivid romance; and the professed novelist may study 
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with envy the native spring of his sinewy style.” (‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for January, 1851.) Died in 1866. 

Cum/mings, (JosEPH,) a Methodist minister, born at 
Falmouth, Maine, in 1817. He became president of the 
Wesleyan University of Middletown, Connecticut. 

Cummings, (MarrA,) an American authoress of the 
present age. She produced The Lamplighter,” (1854,) 
of which about 70,000 copies were issued in the first 
year, and “Mabel Vaughan,” a novel, (1857.) “Died in 
1866. 

Cuneeus, ku-na/ts, or Wan der Kun, van der kun, 
(PErRus,) a Dutch scholar, born at Flushing in 1586, 
was reckoned among the most learned men of his time, 
ancl was the associate of Grotius and Scaliger.’ In 1611 
he was appointed professor of Latin at Leyden, andjhe 
afterwards obtained the chair of law in addition. He 
wrote, in Latin, a “Treatise on the [lebrew Republic,” 
(1617,) which was often reprinted, a numberof able 
orations, and other works. Died at Leyden in 1638. 

See Morenrt, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;’? BuRMANN, ‘‘ Trajectum 
Eruditum ;”’ A. Vorstius, “ Oratio Funebris recitata,in Exequiis P, 
Cunzi,”’ 1638. 

Cunc-ta’tor, a surname of Q. Fabius Maximus, 
the Roman general. (See FABIUS.) 

Cunego, koo-na’go, (DOMENICO,) an excellent Italian 
engraver, born at Verona in 1727. He worked in Rome 
the greater part of his life, and engraved many of the 
productions of Michael Angelo and Raphael, including 
“The Last Judgment” and “La Fornarina.”  Gayin 
Hamilton’s ‘Schola Italica” contains twenty-two en- 
gravings of Cunego, after the Italian masters. He worked 
in Berlin four years, from 1785 to 1789. Died in 1794, 

Cu’ne-gonde, [Ger. KuNIGUNDE, koo’ne-g06n/deh, | 
SAINT, was the wife of Henry II., Emperor of Germany. 
According to the legend, she was delivered from a sus- 
picion of conjugal infidelity by passing unhurt through 
an ordeal of fire. Died in 1040. 

See J. Rion, “ Leben und Thaten des heiligen Heinrichs und der 
heiligen Kunigunde,”’ 1832. 

Cunha, da, da koon’y&, (Joz& ANAsTAsro,) a Por- 
tuguese, born at Lisbon in 1744, became professor of 
mathematics at Coimbra in 1774. Died in 1787. 

See Sitsmonp1, “ Littérature du Midi de l’ Europe.” 

Cunha, da, (NUNO,) a Portuguese, born in 1487, was 
appointed Governor-General of India in 1528. After 
several successful enterprises, he was removed from office 
about 1538, and died at sea during the voyage home- 
ward. [is exploits have been sung by Camoeéns. 

Cunha, da, (Dom Roprico,) a patriotic Portuguese 
prelate, born in Lisbon in 1577. He became Archbishop 
of Braga and of Lisbon in 1635. He contributed greatly 
to the success of the revolution of 1640, and wrote His- 
tories of the Churches of Braga and of Lisbon. Died 
in 1643. 

See Barsosa Macuapo, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana.”’ 

Cunha, da, (TRISTAM,) a Portuguese navigator, the 
father of Nuno, noticed above, commanded a fleet sent 
in 1508 to make explorations and conquests. He dis- 
covered in the South Sea three small islands, one of 
which bears his name, and gained a victory over the King 
of Calicut. In 1515 he was ambassador at Rome. 

Cunha Barbosa, da, d4 koon’y4 bar-bo’sa, (JANU- 
ARIO,) a Brazilian priest and journalist, born in 1780. 
He founded the ‘‘ Reverbero Constitucional,” a journal 
which, about 1821, advocated the independence of Brazil. 
He became canon of the imperial chapel in 1824, and 
afterwards director of the national library. He founded 
the Geographical and Historical Institute of Rio Janeiro. 
Died in 1846. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Cunha Mattos, da, da koon’ya mit’tos, (RAYMUNDO 
Joz%,) a Portuguese general, born at Faro in 1776. About 
1820 he became commandant of the province of Goyaz, 
and afterwards obtained the highest rank in the army. 
He published a valuable work, called ‘Itinerary from 
Rio Janeiro to Para and Maranham,” etc., (1836.) Died 
in 1840. 

See ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Cunich, koo/nik, (RAIMONDO,) a Jesuit, noted as a 
Latin poet, was born at Ragusa in 1719; died at Rome 


in 1794. 


Cunin-Gridaine, kii/nan’ gre‘dan’, (LAURENT,) born 
at Sedan, in France, in 1778, was minister of commerce 
in several cabinets between 1837 and 1848. Died in 1859. 

Cunitia. See Cunirz. 

Cunitz, koo/nits, or Cunitia, (Marta,) a learned Ger- 
man lady, born at Schweidnitz, in Silesia. After learning 
several languages, she gave special attention to astro- 
nomy. She was married in 1630 to M. Lewen. Having 
undertaken to render the tables of Kepler more con- 
venient in practice, she published, in 1650, astronomical 
tables, under the title of ‘‘ Urania Propitia.” Died in 1664. 

Cunningham, kun/ning-am, (ALEXANDER,) a Scot- 
tish historian, born near Selkirk in 1654. From 1715 to 
1720 he was British envoy to Venice. He wrote, in Latin, 
a “ History of Great Britain from 1688 to 1714,” which is 
said to be valuable, and has been translated into English. 
Died about 1737. 

See “‘Biographia Britannica;’”? CHAmBers, ‘‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Cunningham, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish classical 
scholar, born about 1650. He became professor of law 
in Edinburgh, and afterwards removed to the Hague, 
where he published an edition of Horace, (1721,) which 
is much esteemed. Died about 1730. 

Cunningham, (ALLAN,) a successful Scottish author 
and critic, born at Blackwood, Dumfriesshire, in 1785. 
In early youth he was apprenticed to a stone-mason. In 
1810 he went to London, where he was employed as re- 
porter for newspapers. From 1814 to 1841 he held the 
desirable position of clerk or foreman of Sir F. Chan- 
trey’s studio. He published an admired dramatic poem, 
“Sir Marmaduke Maxwell,” (1822,) and the popular 
romances ‘‘ Lord Roldan” and ‘Paul Jones.” In 1829- 
33 he produced a valuable work entitled ‘“ Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects.” He also composed several songs, and a “‘ Critical 
History of the Literature of the Last Fifty Years.” Died 
in 1842. Sir Walter Scott, who was his friend, described 
him as a “man of genius, who only requires the tact of 
knowing when and where to stop, to attain the universal 
praise that ought to follow it.” 


See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) De Quincey, “Literary Reminiscences,”’ vol. i.; 
**Edinburgh Review” for January, 1828; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’? for 
September, 1832, (with a portrait.) 


Cunningham, (EDWARD FRANCIS,) a distinguished 
Scottish painter, born at Kelso about 1742. After study- 
ing in Rome, he worked with success in London, Paris, 
Saint Petersburg, and Berlin. He painted portraits of 
several royal personages, and other admired works. His 
habits were very dissipated. Died in 1793. 

Cunningham, kun/ning-am, (GEORGE GODFREY,) an 
English historian, published a ‘ Biographical History 
of England, or a History of England in the Lives of 
Englishmen,” (8 vols., 1853.) 

Cunningham, (JOHN,) an Irish actor and poet, born 
in Dublin in 1729. He performed some years in Edin- 
burgh and the north of England, and composed pastoral 
and other poems, which were received with favour. Died 
in’ 17°73. 

Cunningham, (JoHN WiLit1AM,) Vicar of Harrow, an 
English writer, born about 1780, published “‘The Velvet 
Cushion,” (1814,) which passed through many editions, 
“De Rance,” (a poem,) and other works. Died in 1861. 

Cunningham, (PETER,) an English author and critic, 
a son of Allan Cunningham, the poet, was born in Pim- 
lico, London, in 1816. He, became chief clerk in the 
Audit Office in 1854, and published a “Life of Inigo 
Jones,’ (1848,) and a good edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Works, (1854.) He also edited Johnson’s “Lives of 
the Poets,” (1854.) 

See *‘ London Quarterly Review”? for April and October, 1854. 

Cunningham, (WILLIAM,) an English engraver and 
physician, born at Norwich about 1520; died in 1577. 

Cunningham, (WILLIAM,) D.D., a Scottish minister 
of the Free Church, was born at Hamilton in 1805. He 
succeeded Dr, Chalmers as principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh, in 1847. Died in 1861. 

Cuno, koo/no, (JOHANN CHRISrIAN,) a German poet 
and botanist, born at Berlin in 1708. He wrote, in Ger- 
man, an “Ode on his Garden,” (1750,) and ‘‘ Letters on 
Moral Subjects,” (in verse ; 3d edition, 1766.) Linnzeus 
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named the genus Cunonia in honour of him. Died 
about 1780. 

See ADELUNG, Supplement to JécuEr, “ Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.”” 

Cup, kitp, (WILLEM,) a Dutch jurist, born at Bommel 
in 1604; died in 1667. 

Cupani, koo-pa/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian botanist, 
born in Sicily in 1657. He became a monk in 1681, 
after which he published two catalogues of the rare or 
newly-found plants of Sicily. At his death in Palermo, 
in 1711, he was about to publish an extensive work, 
called “Description of All the Plants of Sicily,” (“ Pan- 
phytum Siculum.”) In 1715 Bonani, who became pos- 
sessor of his papers, published a volume of this work 
and claimed it as his own. 

See Moncirore, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sicula.’’ 

Cuper, kii’per, [Lat. Cupr’rus,] (GisBERT,) a Dutch 
critic and philologist, born at Hemmendem in 1644. 
He was for many years professor of history at Deventer, 
and published several valuable works, among which are 
“ Observations in which many Passages of Authors are 
Explained,” (1670,) and a “ History of the Three Gor- 
dians,” (Emperors of Rome,) (1697.) Died in 1716. 

: oi Nicéron, “ Mémoires ;” Bosscua, ‘“ Oratio de G. Cupero,”’ 
IO. 

Cu’pid, [Lat. Cupi’po, (or A’mor;) Fr. CuPrIpon, 
kii/pe’don’; It. CupIDINE, koo-pee/de-na,] the name of 
the god of love in the Roman mythology, corresponding 
exactly to the E’ros ["Epwc] of the Greeks. He is usually 
regarded as the son of Venus; though respecting his 
parentage there is considerable diversity among the an- 
cient authors. He is represented as a winged boy armed 
with a bow and arrows. He is often pictured with a 
bandage over his eyes, to indicate the blindness or 
unreasonableness of love. The corresponding Hindoo 
deity is called KAMADEVA or KAMADEo, which see. 

See Kr1GuTLey’s ‘* Mythology.” 

Cupidon or Cupido. See Cupip. 

Curadi. See GHIRLANDAIO. 

Cureeus. See CURAUS. 

Curaudau, kii’rd’do’, (FRANCOIS REN#,) a French 
practical chemist and inventor, born at Séez in 1765. 
He improved the processes of tanning leather, of making 
soap, beet-sugar, invented stoves, etc. Died in 1813. 

Curdus or Curzeus, koo-ra’ts, (JOACHIM,) a German 
historian and physician, born at Freystadt, in Silesia, in 
1532, was a friend of Melanchthon. He published, be- 
sides several theological treatises, an important work on 
the “ History of Silesia,” (“ Annales Silesiz ab Origine 
Genti,” 1571.) © Died in'1573. 

Curcelleeus, (STEPHEN.) 
ENNE DE.) J 

Cureau. See CHAMBRE. 

Curée, kii’rd’, (JEAN FRANGotS,) a French politician, 
born near Lodéve in 1756. He was elected to the 
Convention in 1792. As a member of the Tribunate in 
1804, he first proposed to declare Napoleon emperor. 
He afterwards obtained the office of senator and the title 
of Count. Died in 1835. 

_ Curio, koo/re-o, [Fr. Curton, kii’re’6n’,]_ (Caettus 
SECUNDUS,) a Protestant theologian, born in Piedmont 
in 1503. He was professor of belles-lettres at Bale from 
1547 to 1569, and published, besides other works in 
Latin, ‘The Amplitude of the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
(1554,) and “ Pasquillus Ecstaticus,” an ingenious and 
satirical work of a controversial character. About 1540 
he was confined in various prisons of Italy by the Inqui- 
sition, but he escaped by stratagem. Died in 1569. 
Ss See Bayrr, “ Historical and Critical ‘Dictionary ;” Nicéron, 

Mémoires ;”’ Stupant, ‘Oratio de C. S. Curionis Vita,”” 1570. 

Cu’ri-o, [Fr. Curton, kii’re’4n’, ](C atus ScRIBONIUS,) 
a Roman general, a friend of Cicero, was a son of an 
orator of the same name. He became tribune of the 
people in 90 B.C., przetor in 82, and consul in 76. He 
afterwards commanded in Macedonia, and defeated the 
Dardanians and Meesians. In 57 B.c. he was chosen 
pontifex maximus. Died in 53 B.c. 

Curio, (CAtus SCRIBONIUS,) a son of the preceding, 
was a profligate politician. He had great natural talents 
for oratory. He became tribune in 50 B.c., soon after 
which he deserted the cause of the senate and became a 
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partisan of Czesar. He is considered as one of the prin- 
cipal instigators of the civil war between Pompey and 
Czesar. In the year 49 he obtained command in Sicily, 
from which he expelled the troops of Pompey. Having 
led an army into Africa, he was defeated by Juba and 
killed in battle about 48 B.c. 

See Orettt, “Onomasticon Tullianum ;” Appian, ‘ Bellum Ci- 
vile ’ Tacitus, ‘‘ De Claris Oratoribus.” 

Curion. See Curro. 

Curius Dentatus. See DENTATUS. 

Curl or Curll, (EpmMuND,) an English bookseller 
of London, to whom Pope has given notoriety in his 
“Dunciad.” He lost his ears by publishing licentious 
books. Died in 1748. 

Curne, La. See SATNTE-PALAYE. 

Curopalates. See CopiNus. 

Curradi. See CurrADo and GHIRLANDAIO, 

Currado, koor-ra’do, or Curradi, koor-rA’dee,(FRAN- 
CESCO,) CAVALIERE, a skilful Italian painter, born at 
Florence in 1570, was a pupil of B. Naldini. Among 
his works, which are mostly of small dimensions, is 
“The Three Marys.” Died in 1661. 

See Lanzz, “‘ History of Painting in [taly.”’ 

Cur’ran, (JoHN PurLpor,) a famous Trish orator and 
barrister, born of Protestant parents at Newmarket, near 
Cork, in 1750. His mother, whose name was Philpot, 
was witty and highly gifted. In 1769 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the classics. He began the study of law in the 
Middle Temple, London, in 1773, and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1775. His eloquence, humour, and mastery 
of sarcasm soon procured him a large practice. In cross- 
examination he was inimitable: ‘he argued, he cajoled, 
he ridiculed, he mimicked, he played off the various 
artillery of his talent upon the witness.” In 1783 he 
entered Parliament, where he acted with the opposition, 
of which Grattan was the leader; but he was not so suc- 
cessful there as in the forum. “‘ He had all the qualities,” 
says Phillips, ‘by which his countrymen are attracted. 
His imagination was wonderful, his eloquence copious, 
rapid, and ornate, his powers of mimicry beyond all 
description. . . . He had another quality, apart from 
intellect, which the times demanded,—indomitable cour- 
age.” Among his greatest efforts was the defence of 
Rowan, indicted for a seditious libel in 1794. He was 
counsel for Theobald Wolfe Tone and other persons 
implicated in the rebellion of 1798. He strenuously 
opposed the union of Ireland and England, which was 
effected in 1800. On the formation of a Whig ministry 
in 1806, Curran was appointed master of the rolls in 
Ireland, a position for which he was not well adapted, 
and which was quite repugnant to his habits. In his 
latter years he was subject to great and habitual dejec- 
tion of spirits. Died in 1817. Among many recorded 
instances of his ready wit is this anecdote: When a 
tobacconist desired a Latin motto for his new carriage, 
Curran proposed ‘Quid Rides.”* 


See “Life of J. P. Curran,” by his son, W. H. Curran, 1819; 
Cuartes Parvrtes, ‘Curran and his Contemporaries,” 1850; W. 
O. Recan. ‘Life of Curran,” 1817; T. Davis, ‘‘ Life of Curran,” 
1846; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for May, 1820. 


Currer Bell. See Bronrk, (CHARLOTTE.) 

Cur’rie or Cur/r¥, (JAMES,) a Scoftish physician, 
born in Dumfriesshire in May, 1756. Having passed a 
few years in Virginia in mercantile pursuits, he returned 
home in 1776, and studied medicine. In 1780 he set- 
tled in Liverpool, where he practised with success. His 
principal professional work is ‘Medical Reports on 
the Effects of Water, Cold and Warm, as a Remedy 
for Fever,” (1797.) He acquired literary reputation by 
an edition of Burns’s Works, with a memoir, of his life. 
Died in 1805. 

See “Life and Writings of James Currie,” by his son, W. W. 
Currie, 1831; “ Edinburgh Review’ for October, 1805, January, 
1814, and April, 1832; CHambers, “ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Cur’r¥, (DANTEL,) an American writer and Methodist 
minister, born at Peekskill, New York, in 1809. He 
wrote, besides other works, a “ Life of Wycliffe.” 

Curry, (JAMES.) See CURRIE. 

Cursor. See PAPIRIUS CURSOR. 


ae 2 “Why do you laugh?” (See Horace’s First Satire, 1. 69.) 
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Cur’teis, (Homas,) an English divine and poet, born 
about 1690, wrote essays and sermons. Died in 1747. 

Curti, koor’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter and 
engraver, born at Bologna in 1603. 

Curti, (GiRoLAMO.) See DENTONE, (GIROLAMO.) 

Cur’tin, (ANDREW G.,) an American politician, born 
at Bellefonte, Centre county, Pennsylvania, in 1817. He 
studied law, became an active supporter of the Whig 
party, and was appointed secretary of state in 1855. He 
was elected Governor of Pennsylvania by the Republicans 
in October, 1860. In 1863 he was again elected Governor 
of the same State for a term of three years. He was 
appointed minister to Russia in April, 1869. 

Cur’tis, (BENJAMIN R.,) an American lawyer, born 
in Watertown, Massachusetts, about 1810. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1832, soon after which he began to 
practise in Boston. He was appointed a judge of the 
supreme court of the United States in 1851, and re- 
signed in 1857. He was one of the counsel that defended 
President Johnson in his trial before the Senate in April, 
1868. He published “ Reports of Cases in the Circuit 
Courts of the United States,” 1854. 

Curtis, (GEORGE TICKNOR,) an American lawyer and 
eminent legal writer, brother of the preceding, was born 
at Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1812. He graduated 
at Harvard in 1832. His “Treatise on the Rights and 
Iuties of Merchant Seamen,” (1841,) says Judge Story, 
“is written with great ability, accuracy, and learning.” 
Among his other works may be mentioned his valuable 
treatise on the law of Copyright, (1847,) and his “Com- 
mentaries on the Jurisdiction, Practice, etc. of the Courts 
of the United States,” (2 vols., 1854.) 


Curtis, (GEORGE WILLIAM,) a popular American. 


author and lecturer, born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1824. He visited Europe about 1846, studied for some 
time in the University of Berlin, and made an extensive 
tour in the Levant, after which he returned home in 1850. 
He published in 1851 an attractive work entitled “ Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,” and in 1852 “The Howadji in 
Syria.” He acquired a high reputation as an orator 
and lecturer on various subjects. In 1856 he advocated, 
in numerous public speeches, the election of John C. 
Fremont to the Presidency. Among his works are 
“ Lotus-Eating,” (1852,) and ‘The Potiphar Papers,” 
reprinted from ‘‘ Putnam’s Monthly Magazine,” (1854.) 
See CLEvELAND’s ‘‘Compendium of American Literature.”’ 


Curtis, (SAMUEL R.,) an American general, born in 
Ohio about 1807, graduated at West Point in 1831. He 
served as colonel in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) after 
which he settled in Iowa. He represented the first 
district of Iowa in Congress, 1856-61, and voted with 
the Republicans. In May, 1861, he became a brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He gained an important victory 
at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, March 7 and 8, 1862. He was 
speedily promoted to the rank of major-general, and took 
command of the district of Missouri in September, 1862. 
Died in December, 1866. 

Curtis, (WILLIAM,) an English botanist, born at Alton, 
Hampshire, in 1746, was proprietor of botanic gardens 
at Bermondsey, Lambeth Marsh, and Brompton. In 1777 
he began to publish a splendid ‘Flora Londinensis,” 
with coloured plates, which was continued by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, (1835.) He originated the ‘“ Botanical Maga- 
zine,” and was author of a useful work entitled ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on British Grasses,” (1790.) He also left two 
treatises on insects. Died in 1799. 

Curtius. See Currz. 

Curtius, kdort’se-us, (ERNST,) a German antiquary, 
born at Lubeck in 1814. He visited Athens in 1837, 
and became preceptor of Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Prussia about 1844. He published ‘The Acropolis 
of Athens,” (1844,) “‘Peloponnesus,” (1852,) and other 
works on Greece. He was appointed professor of Greek 
and Latin at Gottingen in 1856. 

Curtius, kur’she-ns, (LANCINUS,) a mediocre Latin 
poet, born at Milan; died in 1511. 

Curtius, kur’she-us, (Marcus,) a Roman youth, 
celebrated for his patriotic devotion. According to tra- 
dition, a gulf opened in the Forum of Rome about 360 
B.C., and the soothsayers declared it could not be filled 
except by the sacrifice of the principal strength of the 


—» 


Roman people. Curtius asked his fellow-citizens if their 
courage and arms were not the most worthy offerings. 
Then, having devoted himself to the Dii Manes, he 
mounted his horse and plunged into the abyss, which 
immediately closed up. 

See Livy, “ History of Rome ;”? PLutrarcu, ‘* Romulus.” 

Curtius, (MarrHEew.) See Corr, (MATTEO.) 

Curtius, (Mrrius,) a Sabine hero, who fought against 
the Romans in the war caused by the abduction of the 
Sabine women, and killed Hostus Hostilius in single 
combat. Having been attacked by Romulus, he took 
refuge in a marsh which occupied the site of the future 
Forum of Rome, and which was called Lacus Curtius in 
memory of that event. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome;” Prurarcu, ‘‘ Romulus.” 

Curtius, (MICHAEL CONRAD,) a German historian, 
born in Mecklenburg in 1724, was professor of history 
at Marburg. He wrote (in Latin) a good “Commentary 
on the Roman Senate under the Emperors,” (1768.) 
Died in 1802. 

See G. F. Creuzer, ‘‘ Memoria M. C. Curtii,’’ 1802. 

Curtius, (QuUINTUS.) See QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

Curtois. See Courrols. 

Curvo, koor’vo, (JOAO SEMMEDO,) a Portuguese phy- 
sician and medical writer, born in 1635; died in 1719. 

Curtz or Kurtz, koorts, [ Lat. Cur’rius,] (AL- 
BRECHT,) a German astronomer, born at Munich in 1609 ; 
died in 1671. 

Cur’wen, (JoHN C.,) an English agriculturist, who 
represented Cumberland in Parliament for many years. 
He made improvements in agriculture, and published 
“ Observations on the State of Ireland,” (1818.) Died 
in 1828. 

Curzon, de, deh kiir’zbn’, (PAUL ALFRED,) a French 
landscape-painter, born near Poitiers in 1820. He ob- 
tained a second medal in 1857. 

Cusa. See CUSANUS. 

Cu-sa/nus, or de Cu/sa, written also Cuss and Cusel, 
(NICHOLAS,) a pious and learned prelate, born at Cusa, 
in the diocese of Treves, in 1401. His family name was 
Kress. He was one of the most liberal men of his 
time, and was at the head of the progressive movements 
in religion and science. About 1448 he was made a car- 
dinal. He wrote a work in favour of a reform in the 
Church, and others on mathematics and astronomy. 
He is said to have been the first modern who favoured 
the theory of the earth’s motion. Died in 1464. 

See HartzueEim, “N. Cusz Vita,’’ 1730; F. J. CLEmMEns, ‘‘ Gior- 
dano Bruno und Nicol. von Cusa,’”’ 1847; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? Ritter, “‘ History of Philosophy ;” R. ZimMERMANN, 
“Der Cardinal N. Cusanus als Vorlaufer Leibnitzens,”’ 1852. 

Cusel. See CusANus. 

Cushing, ko6sh/ing, (CALEB,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can jurist, politician, and scholar, was born in Essex 
county, Massachusetts, in 1800. Having graduated at 
Harvard College, he studied law at Cambridge. He was 
elected to the State Senate in 1826, and in 1829. visited 
Europe. He published, soon after, ‘ Reminiscences of 
Spain,” and a ‘‘ Historical and Political Review of the 
Revolution in France,” (1830.) He represented the 
North Essex district in Congress for four terms, 1835-43. 
He acted with the Whigs until 1841, when he united 
with President Tyler in his hostility to the Whig meas- 
ures, and went over to the Democratic party. He was 
nominated by the President in 1843 as secretary of the 
treasury ; but he was not confirmed by the Senate. He 
was soon after appointed commissioner to China, and in 
1844 negotiated the first treaty of the United States with 
the government of that country. On his return he be- 
came an advocate of the Mexican war, then in progress, 
and equipped a regiment of volunteers at his own ex- 
pense. As colonel of this regiment, he went to Mexico 
in 1847, and was appointed brigadier-general. During 
his absence he was nominated by the Democratic party 
as their candidate for Governor ; but he was not elected. 


He was appointed in 1852 a justice of the supreme court ' 


of Massachusetts, and was attorney-general of the United 
States from March, 1853, to March, 1857. 
See Livincston’s ‘‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans, 1854.” 
Cushing, (LUTHER STEARNS,) an American jurist, 
born in Lunenburg, Massachusetts, in 1803. He was 
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reporter to the supreme court of his State, and published 
8 vols. of Reports. Among his works is “The Law and 
Practice of Legislative Assemblies in the United States,” 
(1855.) Died in 1856. 

Cushing, (THOMAS,) an American patriot, born in 
Boston in 1725. He was a member of the first and 
second Congress, and was afterwards for several years 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts. Died in 1788. 

Cushing, (WILLIAM,) a jurist, born in Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1733. He became chief justice of the 
superior court of Massachusetts in 1777, and a justice 
of the supreme court of the United States in 1789. Died 
in 1810. 

Cushing, (WILLIAM B.,) a brave naval officer, born 
in Wisconsin about 1842. He performed several daring 
exploits in the civil war. Among these was the destruc- 
tion of the iron-clad ram Albemarle in the Roanoke 
River, on a dark night of October, 1864. Aided by 
thirteen men, he exploded a torpedo-boat under the 
Albemarle, while the enemy poured a destructive fire 
into his little craft. All of his party, except one besides 
himself, were either killed or captured, He jumped 
into the river, swam to the shore, and escaped. He 
was promoted to the rank of commander. “No man in 
our navy,” says J. T. Headley, “at his age has ever won 
so brilliant a reputation.” 

See Heaptey, “ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,”’ 1867. 
*Cushman, kodsh’man, (CHARLOTTE S.,) a distin- 
guished American actress, born in Boston about 1816. 
She made her début about 1835, and performed tragic 
parts with success in New York and other cities of 
the Union. In 1845 she went to England, where she 
performed with success for several years. Her sister 
SUSAN was also a popular actress. 

Cushman, (ROBER?,) one of the founders of Plymouth 
colony, was born in England about 1580. He emigrated 
to Plymouth in 1621, before which year he had acted as 
agent of the colony. He preached, in December, 1621, 
the first sermon that was printed in America. Died in 
1625 or 1626. 

Cushman, (THOMAS,) a son of the preceding, was 
born about 1608. He became in 1649 an elder of the 
Church of Plymouth, Died in 1691. 

Cuspinian, koos-pee’ne-an, [Lat. CuspIniA/NuS; Fr. 
CUSPINIEN, ktis’pee’ne’An’, | (JOHANN,) a German writer, 
born in Franconia in 1473. His German name was SPIES- 
HAMMER, (speess’h4m-mer.) He was privy councillor to 
Maximilian [L., and wrote, besides other works, a valua- 
ble “llistory (Commentarius) of the Emperors from 
Julius Caesar to Maximilian I.,” (1540.) Died in 1529. 

See Grerse.ius, “Vita J. Cuspiniani,” 1540; M. Apam, ‘‘ Vite 
Eruditorum ;” P. Grovio, “ Elogia.” 

Cuspinianus. See CUSPINIAN. 

Cuspinien. See CUSPINIAN. 

Cuss. See Cusa. J 

Cusson, kii’son’, (PreRRE,) M.D., a skilful French 
botanist, born at Montpellier in 1727. He was employed 
in Spain as a botanist by B. de Jussieu in 1754, after 
which he practised medicine in Montpellier. He wrote 
a treatise on the family of Umbelliferze, which was his 
speciality, but did not live to publish it. Died in 1783. 

Cust, (Sir Epwarp,) an English general, born in 
London in 1794, served under Wellington, and was after- 
wards a member of Parliament. He published “ Lives 
of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and Eng- 
land,” (1867,) and other works. 

Cust’er, (GrorGE A.,) an American general, born in 
Harrison county, Ohio, in 1839, graduated at West Point 
in 1861. He commanded a brigade of cavalry in North- 
ern Virginia in May, 1864, and a division of the army 
of General Sheridan in the spring of 1865. He took 
part in the pursuit and capture of General Lee’s army, 
April, 1865. 

Custine, de, deh kiis’tén’, (ADAM Puitrppr,) Coun’, 
an eminent French general, born of a noble family at 
Metz in 1740. He entered the army very young, and 
became a colonel about 1760. For his conduct at York- 
town, Virginia, in 1781, he was made maréchal-de- 
camp. In 1789 he was deputed to the States-General, 
in which he advocated with ardour the cause of reform. 
Having command of an army on the Rhine in 1792, he 


conducted bold and successful expeditions against Spire, 
Mentz, and Frankfort, which he took almost without 
resistance, and suddenly obtained great popularity. In 
the campaign of 1793 he failed in an attempt to relieve 
Mentz, which was recovered by the allies. He was then 
denouncéd by the violent Jacobins as a counter-revolu- 
tionist, was arrested at the head of his army by a member 
of the Convention, and taken to Paris, in the beginning 
of the reign of terror. The popularity acquired by his 
success, his eloquence and affable manners, excited the 
jealousy of the Jacobin chiefs. Accordingly, he was 
condemned and executed in August, 1793. 

See LAMARTINE’S “‘ History of the Girondists,”’ book xlvi.; ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,”’ 

Custine, de, (ASTOLPHE,) MARQuIs, a French travy- 
eller and writer, grandson of the preceding, was born in 
Paris in 1793. Between 1811 and 1822 he travelled in 
England, Switzerland, and other countries. He published 
an account of this tour, entitled ‘* Mémoires et Voy- 
ages,” (1830,) a successful work called “ Russia in 1839,” 
and several novels. 

Custine, de, (RENAUD PHILIPPE,) a son of Adam 
Philippe, noticed above, was born in 1760, For his 
intimacy with Condorcet, and his spirited conduct during 
his father’s trial, he was proscribed by Robespierre, and 
suffered death in January, 1794. 

See Tuirrs, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution.” 


Cus’tis, (GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE,) an adopted 
son of General Washington, was born in Maryland in 
1781. Te was a grandson of Mrs. Martha Washington 
and her first husband. He was the author of several 
plays and orations. Died in 1857. 

Ctis’tos, (Dominic,) a Flemish engraver, born at 
Antwerp in 1560, was a son of a painter named Battens. 
He settled in Augsburg, and published several series of 
portraits engraved by himself. Died in 1612. 

Ctith’bert, SAtnT, an English or Anglo-Saxon monk 
of the seventh century. He was prior of the monastery 
of Lindisfarne or Holy Isle, near Berwick, and for some 
time was Bishop of Durham, His memory was greatly 
venerated, and marvellous legends of his miracles were 
circulated. He is sometimes styled the “Thaumaturgus 
of Britain.” Died about 686 A.D. 

Another CuruBert, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
a disciple of Bede, of whose life and death he wrote an 
account. Died about 760. 

Cut/ler, (MANASSEH,) an American botanist and 
preacher, born at Killingly, Connecticut, in'1744. He 
examined and described three hundred and fifty species 
of plants of New England, and was called the pioneer 
of botany in that region. He was a leader of a party 
which settled at Marietta, Ohio, in 1788. Died in 1823. 

Cutler, (Timorny,) an American clergyman, born in 
Massachusetts in 1685. He was chosen president of 
Yale College in 1719, joined the Episcopal Church in 
1722, and became rector of a church in Boston about 
1724. Died in 1765. 

Cutts, (Lord JoHN,) a brave English general, born 
in Essex. His gallantry at Buda in 1686 was applauded 
by Addison in a Latin poem. He served with distinction 
under William III. at the battle of the Boyne and at the 
siege of Namur, (1695.) Before the latter date he was 
rewarded with an Irish peerage and made a major-gen- 
eral. He sat in several Parliaments between 1695 and 
1707, and wrote a poem on the death of Queen Mary. 
Died in 1707. 

Cuvelier de Trye, kiiv’le-4’ deh tre, (JEAN GuIL- 
LAUME ANTOINE,) a mediocre French dramatist, born 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1766; died in 1824, 

Cuvera. See KUVERA. 

Cuvier, kii’ve-4’, (CLEMENTINE,) was a daughter of 
the celebrated Baron Cuvier. She died in 1828, aged 
about twenty-two. 

Cuvier, (Fr&épEric,) a French naturalist, born at 
Montbéliard in 1773, was a brother of the celebrated 
Cuvier. He removed to Paris about 1797, and devoted 
himself to the study of natural history. A few years 
later he became director of the menagerie at the Jardin 
des Plantes, and professor of comparative anatomy. He 
published an able treatise on the teeth of Mammalia, 
(1822.) His most popular and extensive work is a “ Natu- 
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ral History of the Mammals,” (“Histoire naturelle des 
Mammiferes,” (1824,) in which he gives a graphic ce- 
scription of the habits and instincts of those animals, with 
many curious anecdotes. Died at Strasburg in 1838. 

See Fiourens, ‘‘ Eloge de F. Cuvier.” ; 

Cuvier, kii’ve-4’ or ki/ve-er, (GEORGE CHRELIEN 
LEOPOLD FREDERIC DAGOBERT,) BARON, an illustrious 
philosopher, statesman, and author, and one of the 
greatest naturalists of modern times, was born on the 
23d of August, 1769, at Montbéliard, then a part of the 
German Empire, nowin Doubs, a department of France. 
His parents were Protestants, of French origin, who were 
driven from their native land by religious persecution. 
His father was an officer in the French service. His 
early training was directed by an accomplished mother. 
The favourite amusement of his childhood was to copy 
and colour the figures of animals in Buffon’s works. He 
was educated at the Academia Carolina of Stuttgart, 
which he left in 1788 with a very extensive general in- 
struction and the reputation of a prodigious memory. 
He then became tutor to the son of Count d’Heéricy, of 
Caen, in the vicinity of which he passed in peaceful 
studies the stormy period of the Revolution. His early 
essays on natural history attracted the notice of Jussieu 
and Geoffroy; and when he arrived in Paris in March, 
1795, he was looked upon as one destined to give a new 
impulse to science. He read to the Society of Natural 
History an essay on the formation and use of methods, 
and a memoir on the organization of white-blooded ani- 
mals. On the formation of the central schools he was 
chosen professor of natural history in Paris, and in July, 
1795, became assistant professor of comparative anatomy 
in the Museum of Natural History. He immediately 
began to form his great cabinet of comparative anatomy. 
In December, 1795, he was chosen a member of the 
Institute, then just founded. In 1798 Cuvier published 
his “Tableau élémentaire des Animaux,” in which he 
began to apply his principles on the subordination of 
characters, and to display his genius for classification, 
He succeeded Daubenton as professor of natural history 
in the College of France in 1800, and then commenced the 
publication of his “‘ Lectures on Comparative Anatomy,” 
which proved very successful. 

About 1802 he was chosen perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, and married Madame Duvaucel, 
the widow of a farmer-general. He contributed, to the 
“Annales du Muséum” a series of memoirs on fossil 
bones, with plates skilfully designed and engraved by 
himself. In 1808 he was appointed councillor to the 
Imperial University, and in several ensuing years pre- 
sided over commissions charged to visit and organize 
academies or colleges in Italy, Holland, etc. He pub- 
lished in 1812 a collection of his treatises on fossil bones, 
with an admirable preliminary ‘ Discourse on the Revo- 
lutions of the Surface of the Globe.” In this important 
work he propounds the theory of the correlation of forms 
in organized beings, and arrives at the following conclu- 
sions : that the career of man on this planet began about 
five or six thousand years ago; that no vestiges of the 
human species are found among fossil remains; that the 
present form of the continents was produced by a great 
revolution which occurred before the origin of existing 
animal species. Cuvier was appointed by Napoleon mas- 
ter of requests in 1813, and councillor of state in 1814. 

He produced in 1817 his celebrated “ Animal King- 
dom,” (‘ Régne animal distribué d’aprés son Organisa- 
tion,” in 4 vols.,) by which he made a new arrangement 
of animals into four divisions, the Vertebrata, the Mol- 
lusca, the Articulata, and the Radiata. This work im- 
mediately took the highest rank among books of the 
kind, and became generally the basis or guide of zoo- 
logical studies throughout Europe. ‘The introduction is 
a rapid and profound summary of the animal functions, 
and a clear exposé of the natural method which he first 
applied to zoology. He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1818, and received the title of Baron in 1820. 
In 1822, as amember of the Lutheran Church, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Faculties of Protestant 
Theology. In 1823 he began the publication of his 
splendid “Natural History of Fishes,” of which eight 
volumes were finished during his life. He wrote many 


admirable notices of scientific men for the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” From 1819 until his death he was presi- 
dent of the committee of the interior, and rendered 
important civil services to the state. He was made a 
peer of France in 1831. His great activity was unabated 
by age, and he died peacefully in May, 1832. He is con- 
sidered the founder of the science of comparative anato- 
my, in which he attained such skill that, with a small 
fragment of a characteristic part of an. animal, he could 
determine the class, order, and even genus to which it 
belonged. Cuvier also made great improvements in 
geology. He left unfinished a philosophic work of high 
order on the history of the natural sciences, which he 
began in 1830 to develop in a course of lectures in the 
College of France. Asa professor he equalled or sur- 
passed his predecessors in facility of elocution, in clear- 
ness of ideas, and in the art of sustaining the attention 
in philosophic or historical digressions, which revealéd 
the great variety and extent of his attainments. In 
respect to this almost universal aptitude and excellence, 
he has been compared to Aristotle ; and the comparison 
would have been more remarkable if the fall of Napo- 
leon had not frustrated a design to confide to Cuvier the 
direction of the education of the heir of the empire. 
His head was large, his features regular, and his expres- 
sion noble and dignified, and indicative of great force. 
His disposition was social and amiable, and his moral 
character eminently high-toned. ‘ 

See Parisot, ‘“‘ Eloge de Cuvier ;’? A. pz Canpoite, “‘ Notice 
sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de G. Cuvier ;” R, Lex, ‘“* Memoir of Baron 
Cuvier,” 1833; Duvernoy, ‘‘ Notice historique sur les Ouvrages et 
la Vie de G. Cuvier,” 1833; Louis pz Lomenig, “G, Cuvier, par un 
Homme de Rien,”’ 1841; Frourens, ‘‘ Cuvier, Histoire de ses ‘Vra- 
yaux,”.1845; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for May, 1811-January, 1836 ; 
* Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for December, 1834-October, 1838. 

Cuvillier-Fleury. See FLEURY. 

Cuyp or Kuyp, koip, (ALBERT,) a celebrated Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Dort in 1606, was the son and 
pupil of Jacob Gerritse Cuyp, a painter of much merit. 
He painted with great success landscapes, cattle, views 
of rivers, moonlight-scenes, frost-pieces, flowers, etc. 
No painter perhaps has surpassea him in harmony of 
colour and in the purity of his aerial tint. He represented 
by the appropriate tone the different periods of the day, 
and gave his productions the merit of fidelity to nature. 
His works are highly prized in England, where as much 
as two thousand guineas have frequently been paid for 
one of them. He is said to have lived as late as 1683. 
Ruskin calls him the principal master of pastoral land- 
scape, and says, ‘‘Cuyp can indeed paint sunlight, the 
best that Holland’s sun can show. He is aman of large 
natural gifts, and sees broadly, nay, even seriously, finds 
out that there are reflections in water, A brewer by 
trade, he feels the quiet of a summer afternoon, and his 
work will make you marvellously drowsy. It is good 
for nothing else that I know of.” (“Modern Painters.”’) 

See Descamps, “Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc.; Bryan, 
‘Dictionary of Painters.” 

Cuyp or Kuyp, (JACOB GERRITSE,) THE OLD, a 
Dutch landscape-painter, father of the preceding, born 
at Dort about 1575, was a pupil of A, Bloemaert. Died 
about 1650. 

Cyaxare. See CYAXARES. 

Cy-ax/a-ré8,| Gr. Kvaéipyc; Fr. CYAXARE, seAks/4R/, | 
a warlike king of the Medes, the son of Phraortes, 
ascended the throne about 634 B.c. According to Hero- 
dotus, he was defeated by the Scythians, and became 
tributary to them for many years. A war which he waged 
for five years against the King of Lydia was terminated 
about 610 by the terror caused by a total eclipse of the 
sun, predicted by Thales. The Scythians were driven out 
of Media in 607 B.c. About 606 he took Nineveh, with 
the aid of the King of Babylon. He died in 594 B.c., 
leaving the throne to his son Astyages. 

See Votney, ‘‘ Nouvelles Récherches sur |’ Histoire ancienne.”’ 


Cyaxares II, King of the Medes, was the son of 
Astyages, and uncle of Cyrus the Great. According to 
Xenophon, he became king about 560 B.c.; but Herodo- 
tus does not mention him. He is probably identical 
with Darius the Mede of the Scriptures, who succeeded 
Belshazzar on the throne of Babylon by conquest about 
538 B.c. (See Daniel vi.) He was succeeded by Cyrus. 


eask; cass; & hard; #as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $ as 2; th as in this. ({@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 


CYBEBE 


Cybebe. See CYBELE. 

Cyb’e-le or Cy-be’le,* [Gr. KuBéan or KuBqan: Fr. 
CyBELE, (se’bal’,)] called also Gy-be’be [Gr. KvB737] 
and Rhe/a, |Gr. ‘Peia, ‘Péa, or ‘Peiy; Fr. RE, ra,] a god- 
dess of classic mythology, supposed to be the daughter 
of Uranus and ‘Terra, (Ge,) was distinguished by the 
appellation of ‘‘ Mother of the Gods,” or “ Great Mother.” 
She was the wife of Saturn, (Cronos,) and mother of 
Jupiter and the other principal gods, One of the chief 
places of her worship was Pessinus, a town of Galatia, 
above which rose Mount Dindymus, whence her surname 
of DINDYME/NE. She was also called “‘ Berecynthia,” 
or “ Berecynthia Mater,” (the “ Berecynthian Mother,”) 
from the hill Berecynthus, where she had a temple. 
She is often represented as riding in a chariot drawn by 
hons, and always has a crown of towers on her head. 
Her priests were called Corybantes. 

"See KeiGuTey’s “ Mythology.’’ 

Cybo or Cibd, che-bo’, (ARANO or AARON,) the 
ancestor of a noble Genoese family, was born of Greek 
origin at Rhodes in 1377. He was Viceroy of Naples 
about 1442, and died in 1457, leaving a son, who became 
Pope Innocent VIII. in 1485. INNocENT Cygo was a 
grandson of that pope, a nephew of Clement VII. and 
of Leo X. At the age of twenty-two he was made a 
cardinal, and he afterwards obtained four archbishoprics, 
His merit is extolled by historians. Died in1550. AL- 
BERICO CyBO MALASPINA inherited the sovereignty of 
Massa and Carrara in 1553, and died about 1620. 

Cyclopes. See Cyciops. 

Gy’clops, [Gr. KixAwy,] plural, G¥-clo’pé§, a fabu- 
lous race of giants, having each one eye in the middle of 
the forehead. According to the theogony of Hesiod, they 
were the sons of Uranus and Gza, were named Brontes, 
Steropes, and Arges, and their business was to forge 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. Homer represents them as a 
gigantic and lawless race of shepherds and cannibals 
who lived in Sicily. According to a later tradition, they 
were assistants of Vulcan, in whose workshop they fabri- 
cated armour for gods and heroes. 

See the “ Odyssey,” book ix., and Vrreit’s ‘‘AEneid,” book iii. 
617-681, and book vili. 370-448. 

Gyo/nus, [Gr. Kvxvoc,] a son of Neptune, and the 
father of Tenes. He fought against the Greeks in the 
Trojan war, and, though invulnerable by iron, was choked 
to death by Achilles, and changed into a swan. 

Cy d‘i-as, [Gr. Kvdiac,] a Greek painter, born in the 
isle of Cythnus, lived about 360 B.c. 

Cy’don, a Greek sculptor, mentioned by Pliny, lived 
in the time of Phidias. 

Cygne, du, dii séfi, (MARTIN,) a Flemish scholar and 
writer, born at Saint-Omer in 1619. He taught rhetoric 
in various colleges with much celebrity. He published 
“The Art of Rhetoric,” (“ Ars Rhetorica,” 1659,) “ The 
Art of Poetry,” (“Ars Poetica,”) and other works, which 
were often reprinted. Died in 1669. 

CGyl-le’/ni-us, a surname of MERCURY, which see. 

Cyna. See CYNANE. 

_Cyneegeirus, sin-ee-ji/rus, [Kuvaiyeipoc,] an Athe- 
nian, remarkable for his courage, was the brother of 
4Eschylus the poet. At the battle of Marathon, 490 B.c., 
he pursued the Persians to the sea, and seized a ship 
with his hand, “ which,” says Herodotus, “was cut off.” 
Other writers add that, having lost both hands, he seized 
the vessel with his teeth. 

Cyneethus or Cinzethus, se-nee’thus, [Kivaifo¢ or 
Kivaiioc,| a Greek rhapsodist, born at Chios (Scio) at 
a date which is not ascertained. He was the reputed 
author of the “Hymn to Apollo” sometimes attributed 
to Homer. According to Eustathius, he was the first 
who collected and arranged the poems of Homer. 


_ * The best scholars séem to be agreed that the penultimate vowel 
in Cybele ought to be short; although the fact that Cypesg, another 
form of the same name, always has the penultima long, might well 
suggest the strong probability that the ancients themselves were not 
uniform in their pronunciation of the vowel. Byron, who is generally 
extremely accurate in the accentuation of ancient as well as modern 
names, taking advantage doubtless of this uncertainty, has adopted 
the more euphonious pronunciation—Cybe'le. Speaking of Venice, 
he says: 
“She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers.” 
Childe Harold, canto iv. stanza 2. 
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Cy-na/ne, Gyn’na, or Gy’na, [Gr. Kura, Kivva, 
or Kéva,] a daughter of Philip of Macedon, and half- 
sister of Alexander the Great. She was married to her 
cousin Amyntas, who died in 336 B.c. About 322 B.c. 
she was put to death by order of Perdiccas. 

Cynna. See CYNANE. 

Cyn-o-su’ra, [Gr. Kvvoooupé ; Fr. CyNosuRE, se’no’- 
ziik’; Eng. GYN/OSURE,] a nymph of Ida, said to have 
been one of the nurses of Jupiter, who placed her among 
the stars. The name is applied to Ursa Minor, which 
includes the North Star. 

Cynosure. See CYNOSURA. 

Cyn’thi-a, [Gr. Kuvéia,] a surname of Diana. 

Cyn’thi-us, [Gr. Ktvévo¢,] a surname of APOLLO, 

Cyp’ri-an, [Lat. Cypria’nus; Fr. Cyprien, se’- 
pre-an’,| Satnv, Bishop of Carthage, an eminent Latin 
Father, who was often called Thas/cius Ceecil/ius 
Cypria’nus, was probably born at Carthage about 200 
A.D. In early life he gained distinction as a teacher of 
rhetoric. He had been converted only a few years when 
he was chosen Bishop of Carthage, in 248 a.p. About 
250 the emperor Decius commenced a persecution, during 
which Cyprian retired from Carthage and remained in 
concealment, for which he was censured. In 251 A.D. 
he assembleda council on the question of reinstating apos- 
tates who had lapsed under the pressure of persecution, 
and he favoured a moderate course. His decision, that 
baptism performed by heretics and schismatics is null and 
void, caused a violent controversy between him and the 
pope, Stephen. He suffered martyrdom under Valerian in 
258 A.D. Cyprian was eminent for learning, eloquence, and 
ascetic zeal; and has left numerous epistles and tracts, 
which are extant, and afford valuable information on the 
views and discipline of the early Church. Among them 
are treatises ‘On the Unity of the Church,” “ On Mor- 
tality,” and “ On the Grace of God.” 

See Gervaise, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Cyprien,” 1717; Poo.r, ‘‘ Life and 
Times of Saint Cyprian,” 1840; Cave, “‘Scriptorum Ecclesiastico- 


rum Historia; I’. W. Rerrperc, ‘fC, Cyprianus, dargestellt nach 
seinem Leben,”’ etc., 1831. 


Cypriani. See CIPRIANI. 

Cyprianus or Cyprien. See CyPpRIAN. 

Cyp’se-lus, |Gr. Kéyedoc,] tyrant of Corinth, a semi- 
fabulous person, who is supposed to have reigned thirty 
years, and to have died about 625 B.c. 

Cyrano. See BERGERAC. 

Cy-re’ne, [Gr. Kvp7v7,] a mythical nymph, beloved by 
Apollo, by whom she became the mother of Aristzeus. 

See Viroit, “‘Georgica,’’ book iv. 321-548. 

Cyril or Gy-ril/lus, |Gr. KipiAoc ; Fr. Cyrinux, 
se‘rél’,] SAIN’, Bishop of Jerusalem, is supposed to 
have been born in that city in 315 A.D. He was chosen 
Bishop or Patriarch of Jerusalem in 351. In that year, 
it is reported, a great luminous cross appeared in the sky 
over Golgotha. He had a controversy with Acacius, an 
Arian bishop of Czesarea, who caused him to be deposed 
in 358. After this he was twice banished, and finally 
restored about 380 A.D. He predicted the failure of 
Julian’s attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem in 
363, which attempt was frustrated by eruptions of fire, 
etc., as stated by Ammianus Marcellinus. Died in 386 
A.D. His works consist chiefly of eighteen catecheses, 
oy lectures to catechumens, which have great value and 
interest in the eyes of theologians and antiquaries. 


See Socratss, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ;’’? CerLiier, “* Histoire 
des Auteurs sacrés;’” Fapricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’’ Cave, 
**Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia.” 


Cyril or Cyrillus, SAIN’, an arrogant and turbulent 
prelate, born in Alexandria, Egypt, became Archbishop 
of that place in 412 A.D. He manifested his fanatical 
zeal by driving the Jews out of the city, and quarrelled 
with Orestes, the governor. He instigated his monks or 
partisans to murder the celebrated and accomplished 
Hypatia, whose influence perhaps excited his envy. On 
the subject of the Incarnation he maintained a long 
controversy with Nestorius, and presided in 431 over the 
Council of Ephesus, by which Nestorius was condemned 
as a heretic. A council convoked by the Patriarch of 
Antioch in that year excommunicated Cyril. He wrote, 
in Greek, numerous works, chiefly controversial, which 
are still extant. Died in 444 Amp. 


. . J . 
See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;”? Cave, “ Scriptorum Ec. 
clesiasticorum Historia ;” TittemonT, “‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques.’ 
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Cyril, Sarnt, also called CONSTANTINE, was born at 
Thessalonica, About 848 a.p. he propagated the gos- 
pel among the Slaves and Bulgarians with great success. 
He had a brother, Method (or Methud) or Methodius, 
who co-operated with him, He invented the Slavonian 
alphabet, and translated the Bible, or part of it, into 
that language. Died about $68 a.p. 

See J. Doprowsxy, “Cyrill und Methud der Slawen Apostel,’’ 
1823; JAN Hoty, ‘‘Cyrillo-Methodiada,”’ 1837. 

Cyr’il-Lu/car, [Fr. Cyritte-Lucar, se‘rél’ li’ kar’ ; 
Lat. Cyrit/Lus Luca/ris,| a Greek Protestant prelate, 
born in Candia in 1572. In his youth he visited Ger- 
many, and adopted, or at least studied, the Reformed 
doctrines. Having been chosen Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in 1621, he made an effort to spread Protestant 
principles in the Greek Church, but was deposed and 
exiled to Rhodes. He recovered his see, was again 
expelled, and was strangled, it is said, about 1637. 

See Morért, ‘Dictionnaire Historique ;’? J. Aymon, “ Lettres 
anecdotiques de Cyrille-Lucar,”’ ete. 

Cyrille, the French of CyriL, which see. 

Cyrillo. See CirILLo. 

Cyrillus. See Cyrit. 

Cyr-ne’us, (PrerRo,) an Italian historian, born in 
Corsica in 1474, wrote a “ History of Corsica,” (1506.) 

Cy’rus, [Gr. Kipoc* or Kipoc 6 radatig or dpyaios, (2.2. 
“Cyrus the ancient” or “elder ;”) It. Ciro, chee’ro; 
Persian, KAI-KHOsRoO or -KHOosRO,] surnamed ‘THE 
GREAT, the second prince of the Kaianian dynasty, the 
founder of the Persian empire, and the greatest of the 
Persian kings and heroes, was the son of Cambyses, a 
Persian nobleman, and Mandane, the daughter of As- 
tyages, King of Media. His history is supposed to 
be much embellished with fabulous tales. Herodotus 
informs us that in his time there were three different 
versions of that history. According to the account which 
Herodotus adopted, Astyages, being warned in a dream 
that his daughter’s son would become king, commanded 
an officer, named Harpagus, to kill the infant. Harpagus, 
however, ordered one of the herdsmen of Astyages to 
expose the child on the mountains ; but he spared its life, 
and the future hero was educated as a shepherd. Cyrus 
was afterwards restored to his parents, and, having in- 
cited the Persians to revolt, defeated Astyages, and 
ascended the throne in 559 B.c. According to Xeno- 
phon, he succeeded Cyaxares, his mother’s brother. 
Ecbatana was one of his capitals. He extended his do- 
minions by the conquest of Creesus, King of Lydia, in 
546, and of several princes or states. He marched with 
a large army against Babylon, the capital of Assyria, 
whose king was the Belshazzar of the prophet Daniel. 
Having diverted the course of the Euphrates, after a 
long siege, he entered the city by the dry channel of the 
river, while the impious king and court were feasting, in 
538 B.c. The capture of Babylon is the epoch at which 
sacred and profane history form their first connection. 
(See Daniel v., and Ezra i.-vi.) It was foretold in the 
remarkable prophecy of Isaiah xlv. 1, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
holden, to subdue nations before him,” etc. (See also 
Isaiah xlvi. and xlvii.) About 536 Cyrus issued an edict 
that the Jewish captives of Babylon should return home 
and rebuild the temple of their holy city, and proclaimed, 
“The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth; and he hath charged me to build him 
an house at Jerusalem,” etc. His next important enter- 
prise appears to have been the invasion of the country of 
the Massagetee,a Scythian nation who lived north of the 
Araxes (Arras) and were ruled by Queen Tomyris. After 
gaining several battles, (says Herodotus,) he was drawn 
into an ambush, defeated, and killed, in 529 B.c. Accord- 
ing to Xenophon and Ctesias, Cyrus died a natural death 
at Pasargada. He was succeeded by his son, Cambyses. 

See XENopPHON, “‘ Cyropedia ;’? Dioporus SicuLus, books ii., ix., 
X., Xvil,, and xxxi.; ScCHUBART, ‘‘Programma de Cyro,” 1743; F. 
HAnseEN, ‘‘ Disputatio de Cyro majore,” 1781 ; WETZKE, ‘‘ Cyrus der 
Griinder des Persischen Reiches,’’ 1849; GERHARD, “‘ Dissertatio de 
Cyro primo Persarum Monarcha,” 1653; ARRHENIUS, ‘‘ Dissertatio 


de Cyro Monarcha,”’ 1693; J. L. Frey, “Dissertatio historica de 
Cyro,”’ etc., 1706. ‘ 


* This name is said to be dertyed from Kohv, a Persian word sig- 
nifying “sun.” oe 


Cyrus THE YOUNGER was the second son of Darius 
Nothus, King of Persia, and of Parysatis. During the 
reign of his father he was appointed (in 407 B.c.) Satrap 
of Lydia, Phrygia, etc. At the death of Darius, in 404, 
the eldest son, Artaxerxes Mnemon, succeeded to the 
throne. Cyrus, having formed a design to dethrone his; 
brother, employed Clearchus, a Spartan, to raise a large 
body of Greek mercenaries. In the year gor B.c. he 
marched from Sardis with an army who were at first 
kept ignorant of their destination. At Cunaxa, in the 
province of Babylon, he met the immense army of Arta- 
xerxes. The Greeks of Cyrus gained the advantage in 
the first attack, until Cyrus, who rashly exposed himself 
in the front rank, was killed, after wounding his rival. 
His character is highly praised by Xenophon, who ac- 
companied the army of Cyrus, and who ascribes to him 
great generosity, and other qualities adapted to win the 
popular favour, 

See Grote, ‘“‘ History of Greece ;’”) THrrLWwALt, ‘‘ History of 
Greece ;”? XENOPHON, “‘ Hellenica,’”? and ‘‘ Anabasis;’? PLUTARCH, 
“Lysander” and ‘‘ Artaxerxes ;’? JAMES RENNELL, ‘Illustrations of 
the History of the Expedition of Cyrus the Younger from Sardis to 
Babylon,” etce., 1816. 

Cyrus, (FLavius,) a Greek or Byzantine poet, born 
at Panopolis, in Egypt, flourished about 450 a.p. 

Cysat, se-st/ or se’z’, [Lat. Cysa’rus,] (JEAN BAp- 
TISTE,) a Swiss astronomer, born at Lucerne in 1588; 
died in 1657. 

Cy-the’ra, Cyth-e-re’a, Cytherei’a, or Cy-the’- 
ri-as, [Gr. Kv07pa, Kvbépeca, or KvOnpiac,| a surname of the 
goddess VENus, which see. 

Czacki, chats’kee, (THADDEUS,) COUNT, a patriotic 
Polish statesman and writer, born in Volhynia in 1765. 
He was for many years a professor in the University of 
Cracow, and was appointed a member of several com- 
missions by Stanislas Augustus. About 1800 the Czar 
of Russia made him a privy councillor. He zealously 
promoted education, by opening primary schools, and 
other means. He published, besides other works, one 
on ‘The Laws of Poland and Lithuania,” (1801.) Died 
in 1813. 

See Atois Osinsk1, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de T. Czacki,’’ 1816; 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Czajkowski, chi-kov’skee, written also Czaykow- 
ski, (MICHAEL,) SADIK PASHA, a Polish novelist and 
general, born in Podolia about 1808. He fought against 
Russia in 1831, and a few years later removed to Con- 
stantinople. To avoid being given up on demand of the 
Russian court, he adopted the Moslem religion, (1851,) 
and assumed the name of MOHAMMED SAbDIK. During 
the war against Russia (1853-55) he had the rank of 
pasha, and commanded an army. 

Czarniecki, charn-yéts’kee, (STEPHEN,) a famous 
Polish general, born in 1599. He performed many 
daring and successful exploits in the war against Charles 
X. of Sweden between 1655 and 1660, and was saluted 
as the liberator of Poland. Polish writers compare him 
to the French Du Guesclin. He also defeated the Cos- 
sacks, (1661,) and had attained the highest rank in the 
army when he died in 1665. 

See M. Krarewskt1, ‘“‘ Histoire de Czarniecki.” 


Czartoryski, char-to-ris’ kee, (ADAM CASIMIR, ) 
PRINCE, a Polish nobleman, born at Dantzic in 1731, was 
the first-cousin of King Stanislas. His rank, fortune, and 
talents gave him great influence in the affairs of Poland. 
He became starost-general of Podolia, and afterwards 
marshal or master of the ordnance in the Austrian army. 
In 1812 he was president or marshal of the Diet which 
met to establish a new confederation. Died in 1823. 

See Cuopvzko, ‘La Pologne illustrée ;? Lom#nig, ‘‘ Galerie des 
Contemporains.”’ 

Czartoryski, (ADAM GrorRGE,) PRINCE, an eminent 
Polish statesman, son of the preceding, was born at War- 
sawin1770. Having fought against Russia in 1792, he was 
taken to Saint Petersburg as a hostage, and acquired the 
favour of the grand duke Alexander, who, soon after his 
accession to the throne, (about 1802,) appointed him 
minister of foreign affairs. He attended the Czar at the 
battle of Austerlitz in 1805, and retired from office about 
1808. From 1803 to 1821 he was curator of the Univer- 
sity of Wilna. He supported the popular cause in the 
revolution of 1830, and in January, 1831, was elected 
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president of the new government, which he directed with 
ability, until the victories of the Russians compelled him 
to resign, in August, 1831. He then became an exile, 
and resided in Paris until his death, in July, 1861. 

See J. B. Ostrowskt, ‘‘ A. G. Prince Czartoryski,”’ Paris, 1845 ; 
“Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for August, 1861. 

Czartoryski, ([SABELLA or ELIZABETH,) the daughter 
of Count Flemming of Saxony, born in 1743, became the 
wife of Adam Casimir Czartoryski, noticed above. She 
gained celebrity and much political influence by her 
beauty and mental endowments. Died in 1835. 

Czartoryski, (MICHAEL FREDERICK,) a noble Pole, 
born about 1695. By his wealth, energy, and talents, he 
acquired great political power, and in 1752 was chosen 
grand chancellor of Lithuania. In his efforts to reform 
the constitution of Poland, he applied for assistance to 
the Russian court, and thus unintentionally contributed 
to the partition of the kingdom which followed in 1772. 
Died in 1775. 

See Ferranp, “ Histoire des trois Démembrements dela Pologne.”’ 

Czaykowski. See CzaJKOwSsKI. 

Czechowicz, chéK’o-vitch,(SIMoN,) a Polish painter, 
born at Cracow in 1689; died in 1775. 

Czecz, tséts, (JANOS,) a Hungarian general, born in 
1822, served in the battles of 1848, and published in 1850 
an account of the campaign of Bem in Transylvania. 

Czelakowski, (a Bohemian poet.) See CELAKOWSKI. 
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Czerni-(chér’nee) George,or Kara-(k4-ra’) George, 
(i.e. “ Black George,”) a Servian chief, born about 1766, 
was originally a peasant. Having distinguished himself 
by his courage, he was chosen leader of the Servians 
in a revolt against the Turks, from whom he liberated 
Servia in 1807. He ruled that province with rigour 
until 1813, when, abandoned by his ally the Czar, he was 
compelled by a Turkish army to fly from Servia. ~He 
returned in 1817, was arrested, and put to death. 

Czoernig. See CzZorNIG. 

Czornig or Czoernig, chor’nig, (KARL,) BARON, a 
statistician, born at Czernhausen, Bohemia, in 1804. In 
1840 he was chosen director of the bureau of statistics in 
Vienna, and afterwards became an imperial councillor. 
In 1852 he published his “ Ethnographic Chart of the 
Austrian Monarchy,” with several volumes of text. 

Czuczor, tsoot’sor’, (GEORGE,) a popular Hungarian 
poet and prose-writer, born at Anddd, in the county of 
Neutra, in 1800. In his youth he was a Benedictine 
monk. He expressed liberal and national ideas in epic 
poems entitled “The Battle of Augsburg” (1824) and 
“John Huniade,” and other poems, which exposed him 
to persecution from his ecclesiastical superiors. | In 
1844 the Hungarian Academy confided to him the impor- 
tant task of compiling a national dictionary,—not yet 
finished, (1870.) Having united with Kossuth in the 
revolution of 1848, he was confined in prison until 1850. 


Wye 


Daa, dau, (LUDvIG KRISTENSEN,) a Norwegian writer, 
born in Saltdalen, Nordland, in 1809. Among his works 
is a ‘Swedish-Norwegian Hand-Dictionary,” (“ Svensk- 
Norsk Haandordbog,” 2 vols., 1841.) 

Dach, dax, (JOHANN,) a German painter, born at Co- 
logne about 1560. He was patronized by the emperor 
Rudolph II., who sent him to Italy to design antique 


models. He afterwards worked in Vienna, where he 
painted many fine pictures for the court. Died about 
1650. 


See Drescamps, “ Vie des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Dach, (Srmon,) a German poet, born at Memel in 
1605, became professor of poetry at Konigsberg about 
1638. His hymns were for a long time popular. He 
also wrote odes and other poems. Died in 1659. 

See LonGrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? GEBAUER, 
*©S. Dach und seine Freunde als Kirchenlieder-Dichter,”’ 1828. 

Daciano, da-cha’no, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian physician, 
born in Friuli in 1520; died in 1576. 

Dacier, di’se-4’, (ANDRE,) an eminent French scholar 

‘Ve ow . 

and critic, born at Castres in 1651, was the husband of 
Madame Dacier, still more famous as a classical scholar. 
He studied at Saumur under Tannegui-Lefevre, father 
of the lady just named. Having removed to Paris, he 
was employed as one of the collaborators on the editions 
of the classics for the use of the dauphin. He edited 
Pomponius Festus, (1681,) Horace, (1689,) and the “ Re- 
flections of M. Antoninus,” and translated into French 
Aristotle’s “ Poetica,” Plutarch’s “Lives,” (1721,) and 
other works. He was a member of the French Academy 
aud of the Academy of Inscriptions, and librarian to the 
king. Died in 1722. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’? 

Dacier, (ANNE LEFEvRE,) universally known as 
MADAME Dacirr, the wife of the preceding, born at 
Saumur in 1654, was instructed by her father, and was 
a fellow-student with M. Dacier. It is related that while 
still a child she used to overhear the lessons given to her 
brother while she was engaged in embroidering, and that 
even under these disadvantages she greatly surpassed 
him in learning. One day, as she whispered to him the 
answer (which he was unable to give) to a question that 
had been put to him, her father first discovered her 
extraordinary aptitude for learning, and from that time 
afforded her the fullest opportunity for cultivating her 
mind, In 1672, when she was about eighteen, she went 
to Paris with such a reputation for learning that she was 
engaged by the Duke of Montausier to edit, for the educa- 
= 2 a 


tion of the dauphin, the following Latin authors: Aurelius 
Victor, Florus, (1674,) and Eutropius, (1683.) She was 
married in 1683. In 1685 her husband and herself re- 
nounced the Protestant for the Catholic religion. She 
made French versions of Anacreon, (1681,) of ‘erence, 
Plautus, Homer’s “ Iliad,” (1699,) and of the * Odyssey,” 
(1708.) Her essays in defence of Homer against La Mothe 
and Hardouin display an enthusiasm which some thought 
extravagant; but her zeal for the ancient classics was 
seconded by Boileau, who took a prominent part in that 
famous controversy which she began, and who estimated 
her as a critic far higher than her husband. She was 
designated to succeed M. Dacier as librarian to the king 
in case she survived him; but this contingency was not 
realized, as she died in 1720. She appears to have main- 
tained her fidelity to domestic duties, and the modesty 
indispensable to her sex, amidst all the homage and 
celebrity which she merited and won. Although the 
editions and versions of the Daciers have since been 
surpassed, they must ever be entitled to honour and 
gratitude as the first who enriched the French literature 
with the immortal productions of Greek and Roman 
genius. Voltaire, who calls her one of the prodigies of 
that age, says, “‘ No woman has ever rendered greater 
services to literature.” 

See Burerte, ‘‘ Eloge de Madame Dacier;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale; Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi.” 

Dacier, (BON JOSEPH,) a French savant, born at Va- 
logne, in Normandy, in 1742, went to Paris in early 
youth. He became a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1772, and in 1782 was chosen perpetual 
secretary: of that institution, which he enriched with 
numerous historical dissertations. Though he favoured 
the cause of the Revolution, Louis XVI. offered him 
about 1791 the portfolio of finance, which he declined. 
At the creation of the Institute, in 1795, he was chosen’ 
a member of the class of moral and political sciences. 
He was a useful member of the Tribunate from 1802 
until its suppression. In 1822 he was admitted to the 
French Academy. Dacier composed eulogies on one 
hundred and fifty Academicians from 1782 to 1826, and 
translated the “‘Cyropeedia” of Xenophon. Died in 1833. 

See SILVESTRE DE Sacy, ‘‘ Notice sur Dacier,” 1834; QuERARD, 
“La France Littéraire.”’ 

Da Costa, (CLAUDIO MANOEL.) See Costa, DA. 

Da Costa, da kos’ta, (EMANUEL MENDEZ,) was foreign 
secretary of the Royal Society of London, and author of 
a “Natural History of Fossils,” (1757,) and other scien 
tific works. Died about 1788. 
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Da Cunha, da koon’yA, (J. A.,) a Portuguese mathe- 
matician and poet, lived about 1790. 

See LONGFELLOw’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Daddi, dad’dee, (BERNARDO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Arezzo; died in 1380. 

Daddi, (Cosimo,) a painter of the Florentine school, 
lived about 1600. 

Dadin or Dadine. See Haure-SERRE, 

Dadouville, da/doo’vél’, (JACQUES,) a satirical and 
facetious French poet of ie eas century, 

Deedalus, déd/alus, [Gr. Aaidadtoc; Fr. DEDALE, 
da‘dal’,] an artist and inventor, celebrated in the Greek 
mythology, is said to have excelled in sculpture and in 
architecture, and may be regarded as a personification of 
artistic ingenuity. Tradition ascribes to him the Laby- 
rinth of Crete, and the invention of the saw, auger, etc. 
It is said that he made wings, by which he was enabled 
to fly from Crete to Sicily, and that his son Icarus, who 
was his companion in this aerial voyage, fell into that 
sea which has since been named the Icarian Sea. 

See PauSsANIAS, l., ii., iil., v., vil., vill., ix.; Hyarnus, “* Fabule.”’ 

Dael, van, van dal, ( (Joun FRANCIS,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1764 ; died in 1840. 

Daele, van, van da’leh, (JOHN,) a Flemish landscape- 
painter, flourished about 1560. 

Daendels, dan’dels, (HERMANN WILLEM,) an able 
Dutch general, born at Hattem in 1762. He entered 
the French army about 1792, and as general of brigade 
served under Pichegru in Holland in 1794. He became 
a general of division in the service of the Batavian re- 
public about 1796, and exercised great influence in the 
state until 1803, when he resigned. He was restored to 
his rank by King Louis, who made him marshal of Hol- 
land in 1807. From 1808 to 1811 he was Governor- 
General of the Dutch colonies in the East Indies, which 
he ruled with ability. He commanded a division in 
Russia in 1812. Died in 1818. 


See ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
Java,” 1817. 

Dagar, da’g%r’, (JACQUES,) a French painter, born in 
Paris in 1640; died in Denmark in 1715. 

Daeg’gett, (Davip,) LL.D., an eminent American law- 
yer aud judge, born at Attleborough, Massachusetts, in 
1764, graduated at Yale College in 1783. He was United 
States Senator from 1813 to 1810. He became instructor 
in the law school of Yale College in 1824, and was ap- 
pointed Kent professor of law in 1826. In 1832 he was 
made chief justice of the State. Died in 1851. 

Daggett, (NAPHTALI,) an American theologian, born 
at Attleborough, Massachusetts, in 1727. He was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at Yale College in 1755, 
and was president of the same fro ¢emzpore in 1766. Died 
in 1780. 

D’ Agincourt, da’zhan’koor’, (JEAN BaprisTE Lous 
SEROUX,) a French antiquary, born at Beauvais in 1730, 
obtained the office of farmer-general. In pursuing the 
study of archeology, he visited various countries of 
Europe, and at Jength settled in Rome, where he em- 
ployed his time in composing an extensive and valuable 
work, entitled “ History of Art by Monuments from its 
Decadence in the Fourth Century to its Restoration 
in the Sixteenth,” (6 vols. folio, 325 plates.) The last 
volume appeared in 1823. Died at Rome in 1814. 

Dagnan, dan’yén’, (IstporE,) a skilful French land- 
scape-painter, born at Marseilles in 1794, won a gold 
medal of the first class at Paris in 1831. Among his 
works are a “ View of Lake Geneva,” and “The Bridge 
of Nice,” (1843.) 

Dagobert. See DAIMBERT. 

Dag’o-bert (or da’go’bair’) [Lat. Dacosrr’rus] I, 
King of the Franks, born about 602 A.D., was the son 
of Clotaire II., whom he succeeded in 628. He died in 
638, leaving two minor sons, Sigebert, King of Austrasia, 
and Clovis. II., King of Neustria. 

Dagobert II, King of Austrasia, was the son and 
heir of Sigebert IL, who died in 656 A.D. Grimoald, 
mayor of the palace, sent the infant Dagobert to Scot- 
land, reported that he was dead, and proclaimed his own 
son as king. Dagobert returned in 674, and recovered 
the kingdom, but was assassinated in 679. 

See Sismonpl, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.’’ 
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Dagobert ITI. King of the Franks, succeeded his 
father, Childebert IIL, in 711 A.D. Like several of his 
predecessors, he had only the name of king, the real 
power being usurped by Pepin, mayor of the palace, who 
died in 714. Dagobert died in 715, leaving an infant 
son, Thierry IV., whom Charles Martel invested with the 
form of royalty. 

See Beran, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques sur le Régne des trois Dago- 
bert,” 1717; Stsmonp1, “ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Dagobert, da’go’bair’, (Luc SIMEON AUGUSTE,) a 
French general, born at or near Saint-Lo in 1736. He 
distinguished himself in the campaign of Italy in 1792, 
and in 1793 was appointed general-in-chief of the army 
of the Pyrenees. He defeated the Spaniards near Olette, 
and took Urgel after a decisive victory, in which he was 
mortally wounded, in 1794. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”” 


Dagoty. See GAUTHIER. 

Dagoumer, da’goo’mda’, (GUILLAUME,) a French 
philosopher, born at Pont-Audemer, was the author of 
a “Course of Philosophy,” (in Latin, 1701-03.) Died 
in 1745. 

Daguerre, da’gair’, (Louis Jacques MANDE,) a 
French artist, whose name has been rendered memora- 
ble by the invention of the Daguerrotype,—a picture 
formed on a metallic plate by the chemical action of 
light,—was born at Cormeilles in 1789. After acquiring 
great skill as a scene-painter in Paris, he co-operated 
with Bouton in the invention of the diorama, about 1822, 
which they exhibited with decided success in Paris and 
London until 1839, when their building and its contents 
were destroyed by fire. About 1830 he began to make 
researches and experiments in photography in conjunc- 
tion with Niepce, who died in 1833. His patience and 
ingenuity at length perfected the grand desideratum of 
rendering indelible the authentic image and signature 
of nature. The invention announced ~by Arago. in the 
Academy of Sciences, in 1839, produced a ‘profound 
sensation. A pension of 6000 francs was granted by 
the Chamber of Deputies to Daguerre, on condition 
that the process should be made public. Talbot, in 
England, also, by independent experiments, obtained 
photographic pictures by a different process; but the 
honour of priority is conceded to M. Daguerre. He 
continuéd to make improvements in the art as long as 
he lived, and published two short treatises on the sub- 
ject. Died in 1851. 

See Lerezours, “‘ Traité de Photographie ;’’ A. Gaupin, “Traité 
pratique de Photographie;” ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
‘British Quarterly Review” for July and October, 1866. 

Daguesseau. See AGUESSEAU. 

Dahl, dal, (}oHN CHRISTIAN CLAUSEN,) a Norwegian 
landscape-painter, born at Bergen about 1780, settled in 
Dresden in 1818, and acquired a high reputation. He 
chose the subjects of his master-pieces among the grand 
and sombre scenery of Northern Europe. His marine 
views are much admired. Died in 1857. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 


Dahl, dal, (MIKAEL,) a Swedish portrait-painter, born 
at Stockholm in 1656, studied in Paris and in Italy, and 
settled in London in 1688. He became a fashionable 
artist, and was patr oa by the royal family. Died in 


1743 

Dahl, dal, (Vcerinetl IVANOVITCH,) a popular Rus- 
sian novelist of the present century, was born at Saint 
Petersburg. Hehas published, under the name of “ Ko- 
sak Luganski,” several novels, among which is “The 
Dream and the Awaking.” He served some years in 
the army, from which he retired about 1835. He excels 
in the delineation of the characters and manners of the 
lower classes. 

Dahlberg, d4l/bérg, (Eric,) an eminent Swedish 
engineer and general, born in 1625, became director- 
general of all the fortresses. He planned the success- 
ful expedition of Charles Gustavus when the latter 
marched over the ice against the Danes in 1658. In 
the reign of Charles XI. he was made Governor-General 
of Livonia, field-marshal, and count. He formed the 
plan and drew the designs of the work entitled “ Ancient 
and Modern Sweden,” (“Suecia antiqua et hodierna,” 
1700.) Died in 1703. 

— 
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Dahlbom, dil’/bom, (ANDERS Gusvar,) a distin- 
guished Swedish entomologist, born at Forssa, in East 
Gothland, in 1806. He is the author of numerous Latin 
works on insects, among which is ‘‘ The Hymenoptera of 
Northern Europe,” (“* Hymenoptera Europea przecipue 
Borealia,” 2 vols., 1845-52.) He became professor of 
natural history at Lund about 1844. 

Dahlgren, dal’/grén, (JOHN A.,) a rear-admiral, of 
Swedish extraction, born in Philadelphia in 1809. He 
became a lieutenant about 1838. He devoted several 
years to experiments under the direction of the bureau 
of ordnance, made important changes in naval armament, 
and invented the shell-gun which bears his name. In 
1855 he obtained the rank of commander. He took com- 
mand of the navy-yard at Washington in May, 1861, and 
was appointed chief of the bureau of ordnance in July, 
1862. In June, 1863, he became commander of the South 
Atlantic squadron, employed in the siege of Charleston. 
He attacked Fort Sumter by night in September, 1863, 
and attempted to take it by storm, but was not successful. 
Died in 1870. 

Dahlgren, d4l’grén, (KARL JoHan,) a Swedish poet, 
born near Norrkjoping in 1791, was minister of a church 
in Stockholm. He published “Juvenile Writings,” 
( Ungdomskrifter,” 1829,) and “Collected Writings or 
Works,” (“Samlade Skrifter,”’ 1834.) Died in 1844. 


See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”” 


Dahlgren, (Colonel ULRIc,) an American officer, born 
in 1842, was a son of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, noticed 
above. He became aide-de-camp successively to Generals 
Sigel, Burnside, and Hooker, and distinguished himself 
by heroic courage in several actions. In July, 1863, he 
led a charge at Hagerstown, where he lost a leg. He com- 
manded a body of cavalry in a raid against Richmond, 
the outer works of which he assaulted, but was repulsed. 
He was killed in his retreat, March 4, 1864. 

Dahlimann, dal/m4an, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH,) a 
German historian, born at Wismar, in Mecklenburg, in 
1785. He became professor of political science at Got- 
tingen in 1829, and published an important work called 
“ Original Documents for German History,” (‘* Quellen- 
kunde der Deutschen Geschichte,” 1830.) Having pro- 
tested boldly against the subversion of the constitution 
of Hanover in 1837, he was deprived of his chair at Got- 
tingen. In 1840-43 he published his excellent “ History 
of Denmark,” (3 vols.) He was appointed professor of 
history and political science at Bonn in 1842. In 1848 
he was elected to the Parliament of Frankfort. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Dahm, dam, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a German jurist, 
who was professor at Mentz. Died about 1772. 

Daignan, dan’yén’, (GUILLAUME,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Lille in 1732. Under the republican 
régime he became first physician to the armies. He 
published many able medical works. Died in 1812. 

Daigue, dag, (ETIENNE,) a French naturalist, born 
about 1490, wrote on Tortoises, Frogs, Snails, etc. Died 
about 1560. 

Daillé, da’ya’, [Lat. DaLL#/us,| (JEAN,) an eminent 
French Protestant divine, born at Chatellerault in 1594. 
From 1626 to 1670 he ministered at the church of Cha- 
renton, near Paris. He was one of the most learned 
and eloquent Protestants of his time, and published 
several works on theology, among which are a celebrated 
“Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers in De- 
ciding Religious Disputes,” (1628,) and an “Apology 
for the Reformed Churches,” (1633.) The former is 
called by Hallam “a well-timed and important book.” 
“fle was the first who boldly attacked the new school 
of historical theology in their stronghold.” Died in 1670. 

See ‘“‘Abrégé dela Vie de Daillé,” by his son ANpR#, prefixed to 
a volume of his Sermons, 1670. 

Daillon, da’ydn’, (Jacqurs,) a French Protestant 
minister, born at Anjou in 1645; died in London in 1726. 

Dailly. See AILLy. 

Daimbert, dan’bair’, or Dagobert, d&’go’bair’, 
commanded the Pisan and Genoese army in the first 
crusade, and arrived in Palestine soon after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, (1098,) of which he became the first 
Latin patriarch, He aspired to the throne at the death 
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of Godfrey ; but his rival, Baldwin L., was preferred. 
Died in Sicily in 1107. 

See Micuaup, ‘ Histoire des Croisades,”” 

Daire, dar, (Louts FRANGoIs,) a French writer and 
monk, born at Amiens in 1713, wrote a “ History of 
Amiens,” and other works. Died in 1792. 

Dairval. See BAUDELOor. 

Daitya, dit’ya, (English plural, Dairyas,) in Hindoo 
mythology, the sons of Dir1, (which see.) They are 
regarded as evil beings or demons, and, according to 
some writers, are the same as the Asuras. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.’’ 

Da’kins, (WILLIAM,) one of the English translators 
of the Bible in the time of James I., was employed on 
the Epistles of Paul, and other Epistles. Died in 1607. 

Dak’sha, [common Hindoo pron. ditk’sha, | a Hindoo 
deity, usually regarded as an avatar (but by some asa 
son) of Brahma, Daksha having offended Siva, the latter 
killed him by cutting off his head: he afterwards restored 
him to life, but the head, having accidentally been burnt 
up, was replaced by that of a goat. This explains why 
Daksha is usually represented with a goat’s head. 


See Moor, ‘ Hindu Pantheon ;’? Coreman, ‘‘ Mythology of the 
Hindus.”’ 


Dalayrac, da/la/rak’, (NicoLas,) a skilful French 
musician and composer, born at Muret in 1753, went to 
Paris in 1774, and worked twenty-eight years for the 
Comic Opera. He was very successful in various kinds 
of music. Among his master-pieces are “The Little 
Savoyards,” * Camille,” and ‘‘ Nina.” Died in 1809, 

See Fztis, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 

Dalberg, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH HvuGo,) a canon at 
Worms, wrote on music, anda work on Oriental religions, 
called a “‘ History of a Druse Family.” Died in 1812. 

Dalberg, dal’bére, (NiLs,) a Swedish physician, was 
president of the Academy.of Sciences at Stockholm. 
The genus Dalbergia was named in honour of him by 
Linneus. Died in 1820, aged about eighty. 

Dalberg, von, fon dal’bérc, (EMERIC JOSEPH,) DUKE, 
a German diplomatist, born at Mentz in 1773, was a son 
of Wolfgang Heribert. He was made a peer of France 
and councillor of state by Napoleon in 1810. Died in 1833. 

Dalberg, von, (JOHANN CAMERER,) a German bishop, 
was born at Oppenheim in 1445. He became Bishop 
of Worms in 1482, two years before which he founded 
at Heidelberg the most ancient academy of Germany, 
called “Societas Literaria Rhenana.” He contributed 
much to the progress of learning among the Germans. 
Died in 1503. 

Dalberg, von, (KARL THEODOR ANTON Maria,) an 
eminent German author and prelate, was born of a noble 
family at Herrnsheim in1744. He was appointed governor 
of Erfurt by the Elector of Mentz in 1772. In 1802 he 
became Archbishop of Mentz, and arch-chancellor of 
the empire. He received from Napoleon the titles of 
Prince Primate of the Confederation of the Rhine, (1806,) 
and Grand Duke of Frankfort in 1810. On the fall of 
Napoleon he was deprived of these dignities, but retained 
the archbishopric of Ratisbon. He was author ofsseveral 
popular works, among which are ‘“*Contemplations on 
the Universe,” (‘‘Betrachtung iiber das Universum,” 
1777,) and ‘The Influence of the Sciences and Fine 
Axts on the Public Tranguillity,” (1793.) Died in 1817. 

See Zapr, ‘“‘ Dalberg Grossherzog von Frankfurt,’ 1810; CRAMER, 
“Karl Vheodor von Dalberg,” 1821; BrockHaus, ‘* Conversations- 
Lexikon ;’’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dalberg, von, (WOLFGANG HERIBERT,) BARON, a 
German poet, born in 1750, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. He was a liberal patron of arts and sciences. 
He wrote dramas entitled “Cora,” (1780,) and ‘ Mon- 
tesquieu,” (1787,) and others translated or imitated from 
Shakspeare. Died in 1806. 

Dalborgo, dal-bor’go, (FLAMINIO,) an Italian jurist 
and historian, born at Pisa in 1706, was for many years 
professor of Roman law in the university of that city. 
His principal work is a volume of “ Essays on the His- 
tory of Pisa.” Died in 1768. 

D’Albret. See ALBRET. 

Dalby, (IsAac,) an English mathematician, born in 
Gloucestershire in 1744, received a very defective edu- 
cation, and is numbered among the self-taught men who 
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have attained eminence under great disadvantages. He 
went to London in 1772, and engaged as a teacher in 
Archbishop Tenison’s school. From 1787 to 1790 he 
assisted General Roy in a trigonometrical survey for the 
purpose of connecting the meridians of Greenwich and 
Paris. He was appointed professor of mathematics in 
the Royal College of High Wycombe in 1799. He pub- 
lished a valuable “Course of Mathematics,” (2 vols., 
1805.) Died in 1824. 

Dale. See Van DALE. 

Dale, (Davip,) a Scottish philanthropist, born at 
Stewarton in 1739, was the first proprietor of the Lanark 
Mills, well known as the scene of experiments in social 
economy, made by Robert Owen, who married the 
daughter of Mr. Dale. The latter was noted for his 
benevolence to his operatives. Died in 1806. 


See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
vol. v. 


Dale, (RICHARD,) an American commodore, born near 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1756. He served with distinction 
in the Revolutionary war, and obtained the rank of 
captain in 1794. He resigned his commission in 1802. 
Died in 1826. 


See “‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 1ii. 


Dale, (SAMUEL,) F.R.S., an English physician and 
botanist, born in 1659, practised medicine at Bocking. 
He published a work on “Materia Medica,” (1693,) the 
“ Antiquities of Harwich and Dover Court,” (1730,) and 
treatises on botany, etc. Died in 1739. 

Dale, (THOMAs,) an English divine and poet, born in 
London in 1797. He produced in 1818 “The Widow 
of Nain,” and in 1824 a version of Sophocles. He be- 
came canon of Saint Paul’s in 1843, and vicar of Saint 
Pancras, London, in 1846. Several volumes of his ser- 
mons have been published. He wrote other popular 
religious works, among which is the “Sabbath Com- 
panion,” (2d Series, 1844.) Died in 1870. 

See “London Quarterly Review” for December, 1824; ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for November, 1820. 

Dale, (Sir THoMAS,) an English magistrate, who was 
sent to Virginia in 1611 with a number of colonists, and 
founded the town of Henrico, on the James River. 

Dalechamps, dal’shén’, (JACQUES,) a learned French 
physician and botanist, born at Caen in 1513. In 1552 
he settled at Lyons, where he practised’ with success 
until his death. He formed a project to unite in asingle 
work all previous acquisitions in botanical science, and, 
after expending thirty years on it, left the completion of 
it to Desmoulins. The result was a ‘General History 
of Plants,” (1586,) a work of much merit, containing 
2731 figures. He also published editions of Pliny and 
Athenzeus, and several medical treatises. Died in 1588. 

See SpRENGEL, ‘“‘ Historia Botanica;’? Hatter, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Botanica.” 

D’Alembert. See ALEMBERT, D’. 

Dal-e-mi/lus, written also Dalemile, was born at 
Mezritsch, in Bohemia, and wrote in verse a history of his 
country, which was finished in 1314, and is said to be 
the oldest monument of the Bohemian language. 

Dalen, van, van da’/len, (CoRNELIS,) a skilful Dutch 
engraver, born at Haarlem in 1640. He engraved his- 
corical pictures after Rubens and other masters, and 
portraits of eminent persons. 

Dalens, van, van da/léns, (DIRCK or THIERRY,) a 
Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam in 1659, painted 
landscapes with success. Died in 1688. 

Dal-gar’no, (GEORGE,) born at Aberdeen about 1626, 
taught a private grammar-school in Oxford for about 
thirty years. In 1661 he published his “Art of Signs,” 
(“Ars Signorum,” etc.,) from which, it appears, Bishop 
Wilkins derived the idea of his “Essay toward a Real 
Character.”” He wrote also “The Deaf and Dumb Man’s 
Tutor,” (1680,) and has the credit of inventing the first 
manual alphabet. Died in 1687. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1835. 

Dalgas, (4l’g4s, (CARL FrREDERIC ISAAc,) a Danish 
writer on agriculture, born at Fridericia in 1787. 

Dalhousie, EARL oF. See PANMURE, LORD. 

Dalhousie, dal-hoo’ze, (GrorGE RAmSAy,) ninth 
EARL OF, a Scottish general, born in 1770, was a son 
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of the Earl of Dalhousie. He fought under Wellington 
in the Peninsular war, was made a major-general in 
1813, and distinguished himself at Waterloo. He was 
appointed Governor-General of Canada in 1819, and 
commanded the army in India from 1829 to 1832. Died 
in 1838. 

Dalhousie, (JAMES ANDREW RAMSAY,) first MARQUIS 
OF, a British statesman, son of the preceding, was born 
near Edinburgh in 1812. He was returned to Parliament 
for Haddington in 1837. On the death of his father, in 
1838, he became tenth Earl of Dalhousie, and entered 
the House of Lords. His political principles are desig- 
nated as Liberal-Tory. About 1845 he was appointed, 
by Sir Robert Peel, president of the Board of Trade, in 
which department he displayed so much practical ability 
that when a new Whig ministry was formed, in 1846, he 
was retained in office. He was appointed Governor- 
General of India in 1847. His administration appears 
to have been generally approved by the British, He 
waged a successful war against the Sikhs, annexed the 
Punjab, Pegu, Oude, etc. to the British dominions, and 
developed the resources of Hindostan. In 1849 he was 
created Marquis Dalhousie. He constructed railroads, 
promoted manufactures, and made various public im- 
provements. He returned to England in 1856, and died, 
without male issue, in December, 1860. His cousin, 
Lord Panmure, succeeded to the earldom of Dalhousie. 

See ‘Edinburgh Review?’ for January, 1863; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for August, 1856; ‘‘ Fraser's Magazine’’ for August, 1855. 

Dalibard, da‘le’bar’, (THOMAS FRANGOIS,) a French 
botanist, born at Crannes about 1703. He published in 
1749 a work on the plants growing near Paris,—‘ Flore 
Parisiensis Prodromus,”—and was the first botanical 
writer of France that adopted the system of Linnzeus, 
who named in honour of him the Rubus Dalibarda. He 
was the first Frenchman who employed the lightning-rod, 
the idea of which he obtained from Franklin’s writings. 
He erected at Marly an iron rod, with which he drew 
the electric fluid from the sky in May, 1752, one month 
before Franklin’s experiment with the kite. Died in 
Paris in 1779. 

See B. Haur#au, “ Histoire littéraire du Maine;” ‘* Biographie 
Meédicale.”’ 

Dalibray or Dalibrai, d#/le’bra’, (CHARLES VION,) 
SIEUR, a French poet, born in Paris about 1590. He 
made poetical versions of Tasso’s “Aminta” and “ Toris- 
mena,” and of other Italian and Spanish works. He 
also wrote some original verses. Died in 1654. 

Dalin, von, fon da/lin, (OLOF,) an eminent Swedish 
historian and poet, born at Winberga in 1708. He be- 
came librarian to the king in 1737, and acquired repu- 
tation by a poem on Swedish liberty in 1743. He was 
soon after employed by the Diet to write a history of 
Sweden, which was issued from 1747 to 1762 and was 
received with favour. About 1750 he was appointed 
preceptor to the heir of the crown, afterwards Gus- 
tavus III. He received a title of nobility and the order 
of the Polar Star, and in 1763 was appointed chancellor 
of the court. His writings, among which are several 
odes, and a tragedy named “Brunehilde,” form a new 
era in Swedish literature, which before his time was 
almost uncultivated. Died in 1763. 

,oee Brockuaus, ‘* Conversations-Lexikon ;” 
‘‘Aminnelse-Tal 6fver O. af Dalin,” 1764. 

Dallzeus. See DAILLE. 

Dallamano, dal-la-ma/no, (GiusEPPE,) an Italian 
painter, born at Modena in 1679; died in 1758. 

Dal/lans, (RALPH,) an English organ-builder; died 
about 1672. 

Dal’las, (ALEXANDER JAMEs,) an American states- 
man and lawyer, born in the island of Jamaica in 1759. 
He emigrated to Philadelphia in 1783, acquired distinc- 
tion as a lawyer, and became an active supporter of the 
Republican party. In r180r he was appointed district 
attorney of the United States by President Jefferson. 
He became secretary of the treasury in the cabinet of 
Madison in October, 1814, when, in consequence of the 
war against Great Britain, the financial condition of the 
country was extremely depressed. Mr. Dallas at once 
recommended to Congress, in a report which is still re- 
garded as one of the ablest ever issued from the treasury 
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department, the establishment of a national bank. The 
energy which he brought to his branch of the public ser- 
vice enabled him in a few months to procure a Joan on 
favourable terms, and in January, 1815, United States 
treasury notes were negotiable at par with interest added. 
In March he undertook the additional trust of secretary 
ot war. In November, 1816, Mr. Dallas retired from 
public life, and resumed his profession in Philadelphia. 
Died in 1817. He edited for some time the ‘* Columbian 
Magazine,” and in 1790 published ‘‘ Reports of Cases in 
the Courts of the United States and Pennsylvania,” (4 
vols. 8vo,) which, says Lord Mansfield, ‘‘do credit to the 
court, the bar, and the reporter.” He also published the 
“Laws of Pennsylvania from 1700 to 1801,” (4 vols. 8vo,) 
‘Exposition of the Causes and Character of the Late 
War,” (1815,) and various other works. 

Dal’las, (ALEXANDER ROBERT CHARLES,) an English 
clergyman, first-cousin of George M. Dallas, and a son 
of Robert Charles, noticed below. After serving as an 
officer in the army for some years, he became a priest 
of the Anglican Church at Wonston. He published, 
besides other works, ‘‘The Pastor’s Assistant,” (1842,) 
and ‘The Cottager’s Guide to the New Testament,” 
(6 vols., 1839-45.) He distinguished himself as a mis- 
sionary in the west of Ireland between 1844 and 1852. 

Dallas, (Sir Grorcr,) M.P., an English political 
writer, brother of Sir Robert, noticed below, was born 
in London in 1758. About 1776 he went to India as a 
clerk in the service of the East India Company, where 
he published the ‘India Guide,” a poem. Having re- 
turned home, he wrote a pamphlet in defence of Warren 
Hastings, (1789,) and “‘ Remarks on the Policy of a War 
with France,” (1793.) His “ Letters to Lord Moira on 
Treland,” published in the “ Anti-Jacobin,” attracted 
much attention, and were approved by Mr. Pitt. He 
was knighted in 1798. Died in 1833. 

Dallas, (GEORGE MIFFLIN,) an American statesman, 
a son of Alexander J. Dallas, was born in Philadelphia 
in July, 1792. He graduated at Princeton College in 
1810, studied Jaw, and was admitted to the bar in 1813. 
In 1831 he was elected by the Democrats to the Senate 
of the United States, in which he advocated a protective 
tariff and the recharter of the United States Bank. In 
1837 he was appointed minister to Russia, from which he 
returned in 1839. He was elected Vice-President of the 
United States when James K. Polk was chosen President 
in 1844. In 1846 he gave in the Senate a casting vote for 
a new tariff-bill, which was obnoxious to the protectionists 
and was designed merely for revenue. In February, 1856, 
he was appointed minister to England, and was recalled 
in 1861. Died in December, 1864. 

See ‘‘Democratic Review’ for February, 1842; ‘* Letters from 
London,” by G. M. Dattas, Philadelphia, 1869. 

Dallas, (Sir Ropert,) M.P., an English judge, was 
the eldest son of Robert Dallas of Kensington. Having 
gained reputation as a lawyer, he was employed as counsel 
for Warren Hastings in 1785. He was first returned to 
Parliament in 1802, and appointed president of the court 
of common pleas in 1818. Died in 1824. 

See Foss, ‘Phe Judges of England.” 

Dallas, (Roperr CHARLES,) a brother of A. J. Dallas, 
noticed above, a British author, born in Jamaica in 1754, 
was educated in London. He eventually settled in Eng- 
land, where he published many able works on various 
subjects, among which are-“ Miscellaneous Writings,” 
(1797,) a “ History of the Maroons,” (1804,) “ Percival, 
a Novel,” and “ Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron.” 
He was intimate with Byron, (whose uncle had married 
a sister of Mr. Dallas,) and is said to have persuaded 
him to expunge some offensive passages of “Childe 
Harold.” He was the father of A. R. C. Dallas, noticed 
above. Died in 1824. 

Dal/la-way, (JAMEs,) an English divine and author, 
born at Bristol in 1763, became vicar of Leatherhead 
in 1801. He published an essay on the “Origin and 
Progress of Heraldry,” (1793.) Having accompanied 
an embassy to Turkey as chaplain, he produced, on his 
return, “Constantinople, Ancient and Modern,” (1797.) 
He wrote an esteemed work on “English Architecture,” 
a “Treatise on Ancient Sculpture,” (1816,) and other 
antiquarian works. Died in 1834. 


Dallemagne, dal/m4fi’, (CLAUDE,) BARON, a French 
general, born at Périeux in 1754, served in the United 
States about 1778-82. He subsequently distinguished 
himself at Castiglione and Roveredo, and in 1798 took 
command of the army of Rome. Died in 1813. 

Dallery, dal’re’, (CHARLks,) a French organ-builder, 
born at Amiens in 1710; died in 1780. 

His nephew, P1eERRE DALLERY, born in 1735, was an 
eminent organ-builder. Among his works was the organ 
of Notre-Dame, Paris. Died in 1800. 

Dallery, (ftHOMAS CHARLES AUGUSTE,) an ingenious 
French mechanician, son of Charles, noticed above, was 
born at Amiens in 1754. He constructed a steamboat 
in 1803, and ruined his fortune by experiments in steam 
navigation. Died in 1835. 

Dal’ling-ton, (Sir RoBert,) an English writer, born 
at Geddington about 1560, became secretary to the Earl 
of Rutland. He wrote a ‘ Survey of Tuscany,” (1604,) 
a Method for Travel,” and other works. Fuller, in his 
“W orthies,”’ says ‘“‘ he had an excellent wit and judgment ; 
witness his most accurate aphorisms on Tacitus.” Died 
in 1637. 

Dalloz, da/loz’, (Vicror ALEXIS DEsir#&,) a French 
advocate and jurist, born at Septmoncel (Jura) in 1795, 
practised with é/at at the bar of Paris. He published 
an important ‘‘Methodical and Alphabetical Repertory 
of General Jurisprudence,” (2d edition, 40 vols., 1845,) 
which has been translated into other languages. 

Dalmasio, dal-ma’Se-o, (Lippo,) an Italian painter, 
who worked at Bologna between 1376 and 1410. 

Dalmatia, DUKE or. See Soutr, MARSHAL. 

Dalmatin, dal-ma-teen’, ? (GEORGE,) born in Slavo- 
nia, became a Lutheran minister at Laybach. He made 
a Slavonian translation of the Bible, which the Archduke 
Charles in 1580 forbade him to publish in the Austrian 
dominions; but it was printed at Wittenberg in 1584. 
He was exiled for his religion in 1598. 

Dalmatius, dal-ma’she-us, (FLAviIus JULIUS,) a Ro- 
man prince, born in Gaul, was the nephew of the em- 
peror Constantine, who invested him with the title of 
Ceesar in 335 A.p. Soon after this date he commanded 
in Thrace and Macedonia. He was killed in 338 by his 
soldiers, who, it is said, were instigated by Constantius. 

Dal’/r¥m-ple, (dal’rim-p],) (ALEXANDER,) F.R.S., an 
eminent Scottish hydrographer, born at New Hailes in 
1737, was a brother of Lord Hailes, and seventh son of 
Sir James Dalrymple. He entered the service of the 
East India Company at Madras, as writer, at the age of 
sixteen. In 1759 he resigned his clerkship, made a voy- 
age of observation from Madras to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago for the promotion of commerce, and returned to 
England in 1765, after which he published charts of the 
Eastern seas. In 1779 he was appointed hydrographer 
to the East India Company, and in 1795 obtained a simi- 
lar office from the admiralty. He published an ‘* Ac- 
count of the Discoveries in the Southern Ocean,” (1767,) 
and other valuable works on navigation and geography. 
Died in 1808. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Dalrymple, (Sir DAvi1D,) a Scottish lawyer, the young- 
est son of Viscount Stair, was created a baronet in 1700. 
He was appointed lord advocate of Scotland in 1709, 
and died in 1721, leaving a son James, who was the 
father of David, (Lord Hailes.) 

Dalrymple, (Sir DAviD,) afterwards Lord Hailes, an 
eminent British judge and antiyuary, born in Edinburgh 
in 1726, was the son of Sir James, and a great-grandson 
of the first Viscount Stair. He was admitted as an ad- 
vocate at the Scottish bar in 1748, and became a judge of 
the court of session in 1766, when the title of Lord Hailes 
was conferred on him. Ten years later he was appointed 
a lord of justiciary. He published a number of able 
works on history and antiquities, of which the most im- 
portant and popular is his “ Annals of Scotland,” (1779,) 
a “book which,” says Dr. Johnson, “will always sell; it 
has such a stability of dates, such a certainty of facts, and 
such punctuality of citation.” His “ Remains of Christian 
Antiquity,” a work of great erudition, was also admired. 
He left no issue, except two daughters. Died in 1792. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
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Dalrymple, (Sir HEw,) a Scottish judge, born in 1652, 
was the third son of the first Viscount Stair. He was 
admitted an advocate in 1677, and was appointed presi- 
dent of the court of session in 1698. Died in 1737. 

His son, Hew DALRYMPLE, was made a lord of ses- 
sion in 1726, with the title of Lord Drummore. Died 
in 1755. 

Dalrymple, (Sir HEw WuireForD,) of Highmark, 
a British general, born in 1750, was a descendant of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, noticed above. After several campaigns 
in the war against France, he was appointed in 1808 to 
command the British army in Portugal, where he entered 
into the convention of Cintra with Junot. He was made 
a general in 1812, and a baronet about 1815. He wrote 
a Memoir of his proceedings in Portugal. Died in 1830. 

Dalrymple, (JAMEs,) first Viscount Stair, an eminent 
Scottish statesman and jurist, born at Dummurchie, 
Ayrshire, in 1619, was the son of James Dalrymple of 
Stair, and was the ancestor of many distinguished men. 
In 1641 he obtained a chair of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. He studied law, was admitted an 
advocate in 1648, and became eminent in the profession. 
In 1657 Cromwell appointed him a judge of the court 
of session, and in 1661 Charles II. made him one of the 
lords of session. He was president of the court of ses- 
sion from 1671 to 1681. In the latter year he published 
“Tnstitutions of the Law of Scotland,” an excellent and 
authoritative work, which is still the great text-book of 
Scottish lawyers. In consequence of his refusal to take 
the test-oath in 1681, he was deprived of office,and suffered 
so much persecution that he preferred exile, and retired 
to Holland in 1682. Returning with the Prince of Orange 
in 1688, he again became president of the court, and in 
1690 was raised to the peerage, as Viscount Stair. He 
died in 1695, leaving four sons,—John, James, Hew, and 


David. 


See CHAmBERs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
Macautay, “History of England,” vol. iii. chap. xiii.; ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pzedia Britannica.” 

Dalrymple, (JoHN,) first Earl of Stair, a son of the 
preceding, born in 1644, was admitted an advocate in 
1672, and appointed lord advocate of Scotland in 1685. 
After the lapse of a year he exchanged this office for that 
of lord of session, but in 1690 resumed the former func- 
tion. From 1691 to 1695 he was secretary of state, and 
incurred great odium by his complicity in the massacre 
of Glencoe, of which he was regarded as the chief author. 
He inherited his father’s title in 1695, and was mace an 
earl in 1703. He died in 1707, leaving a son, John, the 
great general. 

Respecting the guilt of the Earl of Stair in relation to Glencoe, see 
Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. iv. chap. xviil.; ‘* London 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1868; J. Pacer, ‘‘ New Examen,” 
London, 1861. 

Dalrymple, (JoHN,) second Earl of Stair, an able 
general, a son of the preceding, born in Edinburgh in 
1673, entered the army in 1692. In 1702 he served as 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough in Flanders. 
He inherited his father’s title in 1707, and was chosen 
one of the representative peers in the first British Parlia- 
ment. He commanded the Scottish Greys at the battles 
of Oudenarde, Malplaquet, (1709,) and Ramillies, where 
his conduct was much applauded. On the accession of 
George I. (1715) he was made a privy councillor, and 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Scotland. He per- 
formed with credit a diplomatic mission to Paris, whence 
he returned in 1720 and lived many years in retirement. 
In 1743 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Great Britain. He died without issue in 1747, 
when a son of his brother William became heir to the 
earldom. i 

See ANprEw Henperson, “Life of John, Earl of Stair,” 1748; 
Cuamebers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Dalrymple, (Sir JoHN,) of Cranston, a Scottish law- 
yer and author, born in 1726, was a great-grandson of 
Viscount Stair. He was a baron of exchequer in Scot- 
land from 1776 to 1807. He gained much reputation as 
a historian by his ‘‘ Essay towards a General History of 
Feudal Property,” (1757,) and his admirable “ Memoirs 
of Great Britain and Ireland from 1681 to the Battle off 
La Hogue,” (1771.) From the records of the French 
foreign office he obtained evidence which convinced him 
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that Algernon Sidney and other Whigs were in the 
pay of Louis XIV. Died in 1810. He had a son who 
became Earl of Stair. 

Dal’rym-ple, (JoHN,) an English surgeon and oculist, 
born at Norwich in 1804, began to practise his profession 
in London in 1827.. He published in 1834 an excellent 
treatise on the “‘ Anatomy of the Human Eye,” and in his 
later years gave his attention chiefly to ocular surgery. 
He wrote a treatise on the ‘“ Eye of Fishes,” and other 
papers on natural history, which procured his election 
as F.R.S. in 1850. Died in 1852. 

Dal’ton, (JoHN,) an English divine, born in Cumber- 
land in 1709, became prebendary of Worcester and rec- 
tor of Saint Mary-at-Hill, London. He adapted Milton’s 
“‘Comus” for the stage, and wrote a number of sermons, 
(1745-55,) and some short poems. Died in 1763. 

Dalton, (JOHN,) an English chemical philosopher, cele- 
brated as the author of the atomic theory, was born at 
Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, September 5, 1766. He 
was the son of Joseph Dalton, a farmer. From 1781 to 
1793 he was employed as usher in a school at Kendal, 
where he was assisted in his scientific studies by Mr. 
Gough, a blind philosopher. Through the influence of 
this friend he obtained in 1793 the chair of mathematics 
in New College, Manchester, which thenceforth was his 
permanent residence. He devoted his leisure to obser- 
vations and experiments in various branches of physics, 
published “ Meteorological Essays,” (1793,) and an ac- 
count of a singular defect in his vision, in consequence 
of which certain colours—red, blue, and green—appeared 
to him alike. This peculiarity of vision has since been 
termed ‘“Daltonism.” After the New College was re- 
moved to York, (1799,) Dalton taught mathematics and 
philosophy in private schools, and gave public lectures 
on physical science at Manchester, London, and other 
cities. In 1802 he propounded his important theory of 
“The Constitution of Mixed Gases,” (in a contribution 
to the ‘‘ Transactions of the Manchester Society,”’) which 
is now universally adopted. In 1803 he began to develop 
the most important and fundamental principles of chem- 
ical philosophy, in connection with the atomic theory, 
which he announced in a lecture in London in 1804, 
and explained in the first volume of his ‘“ New System 
of Chemical Philosophy,” (1808.) This discovery con- 
tributed immensely to perfect the processes of chemical 
analysis and synthesis, which have since attained almost 
mathematical precision. From this theory, which sup- 
poses that each body is composed of atoms of definite 
size and weight, he deduced the following laws of com- 
bination: 1, each compound consists invariably of the 
same constituents ; 2, the elements of every compound 
unite in definite and constant proportions ; 3, when ele- 
ments combine in more proportions than one, those 
proportions are multiples, etc. About 1821 Dalton was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society; and in 1826 that 
body unanimously awarded him one of two gold medals 
which the king ordered to be given to those who had 
most distinguished themselves by discoveries in science. 
He was a foreign associate of the French Institute. An 
annual pension of £300 was settled on him in 1836. In 
1827 he published the third volume of his “System of 
Chemical Philosophy.” Besides the works above men- 
tioned, he wrote many which were inserted in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” ‘* Nicholson’s Journal,” etc. He 
died in July, 1844. He excelled in generalization, and 
had an extraordinary sagacity in tracing the relations 
of natural phenomena. His moral character was excel 
lent, his disposition unassuming and rather reserved, 
He never married. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, whose meetings he constantly attended. The 
citizens of Manchester testified their high estimate of his 
merit by a magnificent public funeral. “Dalton,” says the 
“Edinburgh Review,” “first gave clear declaration to 
the principle [of definite proportions] and illustrated its 
applications, mighty in their universality, with a simple 
sagacity belonging to the genius and habits of the man.” 

See Dr. Henry, “‘ Life of Dalton,” 1854; ErscuH und GRuBER, 
‘Allgemeine Encyclopaedie ;”? “ Edinburgh Review”? for July, 1858; 
“Quarterly Review’? for January, 1855; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
November, 1854; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”? for December, 1854; 


‘North British Review” for October, 1857; ‘‘ Westminster Review” 
for March, 1846, 
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Dal’ton, (JOHN C.,) a distinguished American physi- 
ologist, born at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, February 2, 
1825, graduated at Harvard in 1844, and in 1847 took the 
degree of M.D. in the medical department of that uni- 
versity. His ‘‘ Essay on the Corpus Luteum,” &c. (1851) 
won the prize of the American Medical Association. His 
“Treatise on Human Physiology” (1st edition, 1859; 4th 
edition, revised and enlarged, 1867) placed him at once in 
the first rank of American physiologists. He has since 
written, besides other works, a “Treatise on Physiology 
and Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges,” (1868.) 

Dalton, (MicHar1,) M.P., an English lawyer, born 
in 1554, was chiefly noted as the author of ‘The County 
Justice,” a standard legal work. Died about 1620. 

Dalton, (RICHARD,) an English artist, was a brother 
of the Rev. John Dalton, (1709-63.) He studied painting 
in Rome, travelled in the Levant, and, on his return, 
became keeper of the medals and pictures of George 
III. He published “ Antiquities and Scenery in Greece 
and Egypt,” (1791.) Died in 1791. 

Dalyell, da-él’,? (Sir JoHN GraHaAm,) a Scottish 
naturalist and author, born in 1777. He published, 
besides other works, “ Fragments of Scottish History,” 
(1798,) “Monastic Antiquities,” (1809,) and “ Rare and 
Remarkable Animals of Scotland,” (1847.) The last is 
highly commended. Died in 1851. 


See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 


Dalzell, da-él’, (ANDREW,) F.R.S., a Scottish pro- 
fessor, eminent as a Greek scholar, born at Ratho, near 
Edinburgh, about 1750. He was professor of Greek in 
the Edinburgh University, and secretary of the Royal 
Society of that city. He published selections from Greek 
authors, with the titles of “Analecta Greeca Minora” and 
“Collectanea Greeca Majora,” (1802,) which were, and 
still are, extensively used in schools. He also translated 
Chevalier’s “ Plains of Troy,” (1791.) Died in 1806. 

See Cuampsrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of: Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“London Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1822. 

Damain, d&’man’, (JACQUES,) a French Catholic 
priest, born at Orléans about 1530, wrote an ‘Account 
of the Events at Orléans during the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew” in 1572. His humanity was conspicuous 
in that dreadful crisis. Died in 1596. 

Damas, da’mias’, (ANGE HyAcINTHE MAXENCE,) 
BARON, a French general and statesman, born in Paris 
in 1785, was minister of war in 1823, and afterwards of 
foreign affairs from 1824 to January, 1828. Died in 1862. 

Damas, (FRANGOIS ETIENNE,) a French general, born 
in Paris in 1764. As general of brigade, he distinguished 
himself at the passage of the Rhine in 1795. He served 
as chief of the staff of Kleber in Egypt in 1798-99, and 
as general of division at the battle of Heliopolis. He 
returned to France in 1801, and was appointed military 
commandant of the grand duchy of Berg in 1807. He 
maintained his reputation in the Russian campaign of 
1812, and after the restoration of 1815 was employed as 
inspector in the army. Died in 1828. 

See “‘Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 


Damas, de, deh di/m4s’, (JosepH FRANCOIS Lours 
CHARLES C&sAr,) Duc, a French peer, born in 1758. 
As colonel of dragoons, he was charged with the impor- 
tant duty of expediting the passage of the royal family 
in their attempt to escape to the frontier in 1791. On 
this occasion he was deficient in energy and presence of 
mind. He emigrated about 1792, and became aide-de- 
camp of the Count d’Artois, (Charles X.) After the 
restoration, Louis XVIII. made him a peer and lieu- 
tenant-general. Died in 1829. 

See CuasTEtuvx, “ Eloge du Général de Damas,” 1829. 

Damas, de, (RoGER,) Comre, a brother of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1765. As France was at peace with all 
nations, he indulged his martial passion in the service 
of Russia against the Turks. He fought with the royalists 
against the French republic from 1793 to 1797. In 1798 
he entered the service of fhe King of Naples, and ob- 
tained command of a division. In 1814 he returned to 
France, and recovered his titles. Died in 1823. 

Damascéne. See DAMASCENUS. 

Dam-as-ge/nus, (JOANNES,) [Gr. lodvrng Aayaoknvoc ; 
Fr. JEAN DaMascrNeE, d&’mas’san’, or DE Damas, deh 
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d#’m4s’,] a noted theologian, born in Damascus about 
700. He succeeded his father in the office of councillor 
to the caliph. In the prime of life he retired to the 
monastery of Saint Saba, near Jerusalem, where he be- 
came well versed’ in dialectics, philosophy, and theology, 
and gained a great reputation by his writings, of which 
the principal is entitled “Summary of the Orthodox 
Faith.” This served as a model to several generations 
of Schoolmen. He also wrote a treatise against Icono- 
clasts. He first applied to scholasticism the philosophy 
of Aristotle. Died about 760, though some say 780 A.D. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.” 

Damascenus, (NICOLAUS,) [Nuc6Aaog Aapyacknvec,| a 
Greek historian and philosopher, born in Damascus in 
74 B.C., Was a contemporary of the emperor Augustus, 
and a friend of Herod, King of Judea, at whose court 
he lived. He wrote a ‘ Universal History,” of which 
fragments are extant, and other works, including poems. 
His History is praised for its style and other merits. 

Damascius, da-mash’e-us, |Gr. Aaydoxcoc,| a pagan 
philosopher, born in Damascus about 480 A.D. He studied 
under Isidorus and others, at Athens, where he afterwards 
taught the Neo-Platonic philosophy. Justinian having 
in 529 prohibited the pagans from teaching, Damascius 
retired to the court of Chosroes, King of Persia. He 
wrote a work called “ Doubts and Solutions of the First 
Principles,”’ which is still extant, and is accounted an 
important contribution to the history of philosophy. 

See Puotius, “ Bibliotheca ;” Rirrer, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Damase. See DAMASUS. 

Damas-Hinard, da’mas’ he’nar’, (JEAN JOSEPH STA- 
NISLAS,) a French /¢térateur, born at Madrid in 1805, pro- 
duced French versions of Calderon, (1841-44,) of Lope 
de Vega, (1842,) and of “Don Quixote,” (1847.) He 
became private secretary of the empress Eugenie in 1853. 

Da-mas’téS [Aaucoryc] or Sic&uM, a Greek histo- 
rian, who lived in the fifth century B.c. 

See Vossius, “De Historicis Grecis.”” 

Dam/a-sus [Fr. DAMASE, d&’miz’] I, a Spaniard 
by birth, was elected Bishop of Rome, as successor to 
Liberius, in 366 A.D. A competitor named Ursinus was 
also chosen by a party of the clergy; and this double 
election gave rise to violent tumults, in which many 
persons were killed. Damasus was recognized by the 
bishops and by the emperor Valentinian, who exiled Ur- 
sinus. He called councils at different times to oppose 
the Arians and other schismatics. Saint Jerome, who 
was his secretary, speaks favourably of his character. 
He died in 384, and was succeeded by Siricius. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia ;” TiLLEMonT, 
“ Mémoires ecclésiastiques.”’ 

Damasus II., Popro or Poppon, Bishop of Brixen, 
was elected pope in 1048 in place of Benedict IX. He 
died about three weeks after his election. 

See ARTAUD DE Mon Tor, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.’’ 

Damaze de Raymond, d&’m4z’ deh ra’mén’, a 
French journalist, born at Agen in 1770; died in 1813. 

Dambourney, dén’boor’nd’, (Louis AUGUSTE,) a 
French chemist and botanist, born at Rouen in 1722, 
was intendant of the botanic garden of that place. He 
made useful experiments and discoveries in vegetable 
dyes, and wrote a,treatise on the “Colours which In- 
digenous Plants of France impart to Wool,” which was 
printed at the expense of the state, (1789.) Died in 1795. 

Dambray, déNn’br4’, (CHARLES HENRI,) chancellor 
of France, born at Rouen in 1760, removed to Paris in 
1779. Having acquired distinction as an eloquent advo- 
cate, he was appointed in 1788 attorney-general in the 
Parliament of Paris. He favoured the royalist cause, 
and during the reign of terror lived in retirement. In 
1814 he was appointed chancellor of France by Louis 
XVIIL., and was raised to the rank of a peer. The seals 
were taken from him in 1815, after which he was president 
of the Chamber of Peers for some years. His character 
is represented as excellent. Died in 1829. 

See Dre Laports-LALANNE, “Notice sur Charles Henri Dambray, 
etc.,”’ Paris, 1830; LAMARTINE, “ History of the Restoration.” 

Da/me-as, [Aapéac,] written also Damias, a Greek 
statuary, born in Arcadia, lived about 410 B.C. 

Da/mer, (ANNE SEYMOUR,) an English lady, eminent 
as a sculptor, born in 1748, was the daughter of General 
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Conway, and the friend of David Hume and Horace 
Walpole. In 1767 she became the wife of Hon. John 
Damer, who killed himself in 1776. She then devoted 
her time to sculpture, and produced a statue of George 
ILL, a bust of Nelson, and other works. Died in 1828. 

See CUNNINGHAM’s ‘‘ Lives of Painters, Sculptors,”’ ete. 

Damer, Hon. Mrs., an English writer of the present 
age, and a descendant of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
published an interesting “ Diary of her Tour in Greece, 
Turkey, and the Holy Land,” (184r.) 

Damery, dam’re’, (WALTER,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Liege in 1614. His “Translation of Elijah” is highly 
commended. Died in 1678. 

Damesme, di’mém’, (EDOUARD ADOLPHE Manrig,) 
a French general, born in 1807, was killed in June, 1848. 

Damiani, da-me-4/nee, (FELICE,) called FELICE DA 
GUBBIO, (goob’be-o,) a painter of the Roman school, 
born at Gubbio about 1550; died after 1606. His picture 
of the “Decapitation of Saint Paul” is highly praised. 

Damiani, cla-me-4/nee, (JANos,) of Tuheglh, a Hun- 
garian Catholic theologian, born at Tuhegli in 1710. He 
published ‘Doctrine of the True Church of Christ,” 
(‘‘ Doctrina veree Christi Ecclesiz,” 1762.) Died in 1768. 

Damiani, [Fr. DAMIEN, da/me’AN’,] (PIETRO,) an 
Italian prelate, born at Ravenna about 988 a.p. In 
1057 the pope appointed him Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. 
He made zealous efforts to reform the evil practices of 
the clergy, especially simony, and, as legate of the pope, 
performed several missions with success, and had great 
influence in the Church. He wrote several religious 
works. Died in 1072. 

See Moret, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;” BArontus, ‘‘ Annales ;” 
Lapbercui, ‘‘ Vita S. P. Damiani,’’ 3 vols., 1702. 

Damianics or Damjanics, dim-ya’nitch, (JANOS,) 
a Hungarian general, born in 1804. In the insurrection 
of 1848 he obtained a command, and gained several vic- 
tories. Having been raised to the rank of general, he 
distinguished himself at Nagy Sarlo and Comorn in 
April, 1849. Ile surrendered to the Russians at Arad, 
and was hung by the Austrians in August, 1849. 

See BALteypier, ‘‘ Histoire de la Guerre de Hongrie.”” 

Da-mi-a’/nus, [Gr. Aawavd¢,| a celebrated rhetorician 
of Ephesus, lived about 200 A.D., and was a pupil of 
Elius Aristides. 

See Surpas, ‘“‘ Damianus.”’ 

Damianus, a physician, said to have been born in 
Arabia. In company with his brother Cosmas, he suf- 
fered martyrdom about 310 A.D. 

Damien, the French of DAMIANI, which see. 

Damiens, da’me‘an’, [Anglicized pron. da’me-enz,| 
(ROBERT FRANCOIS,) a French fanatic, born in the diocese 
of Arras about 1714, became a domestic in Paris. He was 
repeatedly dismissed by his employers for vicious con- 
duct. He became violently excited on the subject of a 
controversy between the pope and the Jansenists, which 
then distracted the Church. In January, 1757, as Louis 
XV. was entering a coach, Damiens darted through the 
guards and wounded him slightly with a knife. He was 
seized and put to the torture, but persisted in denying 
that he had any accomplice. On his trial he said he did 
not wish to kill the king, but to induce him to do right. 
He was condemned to be broken alive by horses, which 
doom was carried into effect. 


See “Vie de R. F. Damiens,’’? 1757; VoLTarre, ‘‘Siécle de 
Louis XV.”’ 


Damilaville,d#’mel#vél’,(ErreNNE No#L,) a French 
infidel writer, born about 1721, was a correspondent of 
Voltaire. He wrote “Christianity Unveiled,” which pro- 
voked even the censure of Voltaire, who called it ‘Im- 
piety Unveiled.” Died in 1768. 

See VotTaire, ‘‘Correspondance.”’ 

Damini. See DAMINO, (PIETRO.) 

Damino, d4-mee/no, or Damini, di-mee/nee, (Gior- 
GIO,) an Italian portrait-painter, was a brother of Pietro, 
noticed below. Died about 1630. 

Damino or Damini, (PIETRO,) a Venetian painter 
and self-taught artist, born at Castel-Franco in 1592. He 
worked in Padua and Venice, and acquired a wide repu- 
-tation, but died prematurely in 1631. Elis “ Crucifixion,” 
in a church of Padua, is considered his master-piece. 

See Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Damiron, da’me’rdn’, (JEAN PHILIBERT,) a French 
philosopher, born at Belleville (Rhéne) in 1794, studied 
in Paris under Cousin. About 1830 he became professor 
of philosophy in the Faculty of Letters, Paris. He was 
chosen a member of the Institute in 1836. He published 
an “Essay on the History of Philosophy in France in the 
Nineteenth Century,” (1828,) and an “Essay on the 
History of Philosophy in France in the Seventeenth 
Century,” (2 vols., 1846.) Died in Paris in 1862. 

See LovanpreE et Bourque tor, “ Littérature Frangaise ;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Damjanics. See DAMIANICS. 

Damm, d4m, (CHRISTIAN TOBIAS,) a German scholar, 
born near Leipsic in 1699. He was rector of the gym-’ 
nasium of Berlin for about twenty years, ending in 1764. 
He published a valuable Greek Lexicon, (1765,) and 
translated into German the poems of Homer, (1769-71,) 
and other classics. Died in 1778. 

See Meuse, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland.”’ 

Dammartin. See CHABANNES, DE, (ANTOINE.) 

Da’mo, [Gr. Aaud,] a daughter of Pythagoras, to 
whom he intrusted the writings containing the secrets 
of his philosophy. Though suffering from extreme 
poverty and tempted with liberal offers of money, she 
adhered to her father’s injunctions, and handed down 
the precious documents inviolate to her daughter Bistalia. 

Dam/o-clés, [Gr. AapoxdAje,| a Syracusan courtier, 
whose admiration of the luxury and pomp of royalty is 
said to have been cured by Dionysius, who invited him to 
a sumptuous repast, over which a sword was suspended 
by a hair. This anecdote is related by Cicero. 

Da-moc’ra-té€S or De-moc’ra-tées, [Gr. Aauoxparng 
or Anuoxpatyg,| a Greek physician, who lived at Rome 
about 50 A.D., was commended by Pliny. 

Damoiseau, da’mw4’z0’, (MARIE CHARLES THEO- 
DORE,) a French astronomer, born at Besangon in 1768. 
He was a member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
wrote on the Lunar theory. Died in 1846. 

Da’mon [Adyor] of Athens, an eminent Greek musi- 
cian, was the teacher of Pericles and Socrates, both of 
whom respected him highly. His penetration and finesse 
are praised by Plato in his “Republic.” Plutarch inti- 
mates that he was a ‘politician who, under the pretence 
of teaching music, concealed his great abilities from the 
vulgar.” He was ostracised in the latter part of his 
career, from jealousy of his political influence. 5 

See PLutarcn, ‘ Pericles ;’? DioGENES LAERTIUS. 

Damon and Pyth’i-as or Phin’ti-as were two 
Syracusans, and disciples of Pythagoras, who exhibited 
a remarkable instance of faithful friendship. It is said 
that Pythias was condemned to death by Dionysius, and 
obtained leave to go and settle his affairs, while Damon 
remained as a hostage for his return. Pythias, having 
returned punctually, was pardoned by the astonished 
king, who desired to be admitted into their friendship. 

See Droporus Sicutus; JAMBLICHUS, “‘ Vita Pythagore.’’ 

Da-moph’i-lus [Gr. AaydgiAoc; Fr. DAMOPHILE, 
da’mo’fél’] or De-moph/i-lus, a Greek painter and 
sculptor of uncertain date, who adorned the temple of 
Ceres, in Rome. 

Dam/o-phon, [Aayogay,] a Greek sculptcr, born in 
Messenia or Messene, flourished probably between 300 
and 400 B.C. He was the only famous sculptor that 
Messenia produced. After he had gained a high repu- 
tation, he was chosen to restore or repair the ivory statue 
of Jupiter which was the master-piece of Phidias. 

See PAusanias, iy. and viii. 

Damoreau, da’mo’rd’, (LAURE CINTHIE,) originally 
named Montalant, (mdn’t8/16Nn’,) a French vocalist, 
called in Italian MADEMOISELLE CINTI, (chén’tee,) born 
in Paris in 1801, became a public favourite about 1822. 

See Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Damours, da’moor’, (Louis,) a French jurist, born 
at Lude about 1720; died in 1788. 

Dampe, dam/peh, (JAcoB JACOBSON,) a Danish phi- 
losopher, born at Copenhagen in 1790. He became 
principal of a school in his native city, and wrote, be- 
sides other works, one “ On the Harmony of Liberty with 
the Spirit of Christianity,” (1819.) He was imprisoned 
for his liberal doctrines from 1821 to 1841. Died in 1850. 

See Erstew, “ Forfatter- Lexicon,” 
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Dam/pier, (WILLIAM,) an enterprising English navi- 
gator, born in Somersetshire in 1652, served in the navy 
in the war with Holland about 1673. He afterwards 
sailed with an expedition to Campeachy to cut logwood, 
and in 1678 returned to London with a journal of his 
observations. In 1679 he joined a party of filibusters, 
who cruised about the Isthmus of Darien and infested 
the Spanish settlements for several years. About 1685 
he made a voyage to the East Indies, in which he had 
some perilous adventures. Returning to England in 
1691, he published an interesting narrative of his “ Vey- 
age round the World.” In 1699 the admiralty gave him 
command of a vessel, and sent him to make discoveries 
in the South Sea. He explored the western coast of 
Australia, the coasts of New Guinea and other islands, 
and passed through the straits which bear his name. He 
returned home in 1701, and published the results of his 
voyage. He went to sea again, but not in the service 
of government. A remarkable faculty for observation and 
description renders his writings valuable and attractive. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘“‘ Retrospective Review,” 
vol. ix., 1824. 

Dampierre, dén’pe-air’, (JEAN,) a French poet, born 
at Blois; died in 1550. 

Dampierre, de, deh dén’pe-air’, (AUGUSTE HENRI 
MARIE Picor,) a French general, born in Paris in 1756. 
In 1791 he was aide-de-camp to Marshal Rochambeau. 
He commanded a division at Jemmapes, (1792,) the vic- 
tory of which was attributed partly to his bravery and skill. 
He distinguished himself in several other actions under 
Dumouriez. When he learned the defection of that gene- 
ral, (April, 1793,) he decided in favour of the republic, 
and was made commander-in-chief in place of Dumouriez. 
He was killed in battle near Vicogne in May, 1793. 

See Turers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;”? DE Cour- 
CELLES, “ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.” 

Dampierre, de, (Gu!,) Count of Flanders, was born 
in 1225, and began to reign in 1280. He became involved 
in war with Philip V. of France, who conquered Flanders 
about 1300 and kept Gui in prison. The Flemings re- 
volted, and gained a victory at Courtrai in 1302, Gui 
died in prison in 1305. : 

See S1smonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Dampmartin, de, deh dén’mar’tan’, (ANNE HENRI,) 
a French “ttérateur, born at Uzes in 1755, served in the 
army as colonel before the Revolution. He returned from 
the emigration about 1800, and in 1810 was appointed 
imperial censor of books. In 1813 he was a deputy to 
the legislative body, and in 1814 was reinstated in the 
office of censor by Louis XVIII. He wrote a “ History 
of the Rivalry between Carthage and Rome,” (1789,) 
essays on education, and other works. Died in 1825. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Damrémont. See DANREMONT. 

Dan, | Heb. {7,] ason of the Hebrew patriarch Jacob, 
was born, it is supposed, about 1788 B.c. 

See Genesis, chaps. xxx., xxxv., and xlix. 

Dan, a prince who, according to Malte-Brun, founded 
the kingdom of Denmark about the end of the third 
century, and from whose name are derived the words 
“Dane” and “Danemark,” (2.2. country of Dan.) 

See Matter, ‘ Histoire de Danemarck.”’ 

: Da’na, (FRANCIS,) LL.D., an American statesman and 
jurist, son of Judge Richard Dana,was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1743. He graduated at Harvard in 
1762, was admitted to the bar.in 1767, and was engaged 
as counsel in many of the most important trials of that 
stirring period. As amember of the “Sons of Liberty,” 
he took a prominent part in the discussions on the Stamp 
Act and other aggressive measures that produced the 
Revolution. He served in the first provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts in 1774. From 1776 to 1780 he was 
a member of the Massachusetts council, at that time the 
supreme authority in the State. He was a delegate in 
the Congress which formed the Cenfederation in 1777, 
and in the Congress of 1778 was chairman of the com- 
mittee charged with the responsible duty of reorganizing 
the army. In November, 1779, he embarked for Europe 
as secretary to John Adams in his embassy to negotiate 
a treaty of peace and commerce with Great Britain. 
Having been appointed minister to Russia, Mr, Dana, 
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in July, 1781, proceeded to Saint Petersburg ; but, failir g 
to obtain a recognition of the claims of America, he re- 
turned to Boston in 1783. He was again a delegate to 
Congress in 1784. In January, 1785, he was appointed 
by Governor Hancock judge of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts, and from 1791 to 1806 was chief justice 
of the State. Mr. Dana was in the National Convention 
which met at Annapolis in 1786, and was chosen a delegate 
to the convention that framed the Federal Constitution in 
1787 ; but ill health and judicial duties prevented his at- 
tendance. He served in the Massachusetts convention 
for ratifying the Federal Constitution in 1788, and was 
among its most prominent supporters. Died at Cam- 
bridge in 1811. Judge Dana combined eminent talents 
with thorough attainments and rare excellence of charac- 
ter. He was throughout a zealous Federalist. 

Dana, (JAMES Dwicur,) a distinguished American 
naturalist, born at Utica, New York, in February, 1813, 
graduated at Yale College in 1833. He was appointed 
the geologist and mineralogist of the exploring expedition 
sent out by the United States government about 1838 
under Captain Wilkes. In 1837 he published a ‘‘ System 
of Mineralogy,” (5th edition, 1858. In 1868 appeared 
the first volume of a new and greatly improved edition of 
this work.) He married a daughter of Professor Benjamin 
Silliman in 1844. Since 1846 he has been one ot the 
editors of the American Journal of Science,” and has re- 
sided at New Haven. In connection with the exploring: 
expedition above mentioned, he wrote a “Report on 
Zoophytes,” (1846,) a ‘Report on the Geology of the 
Pacific,” (1849,) ‘‘ Report on the Crustacea,” (1852—-54,) 
etc. He was elected to the chair of natural history and 
geology at Yale College about 1850, but did not enter 
immediately upon the duties of that position. One of 
his most important works, and that on which his reputa- 
tion chiefly rests, is his excellent “* Manual of Geology,” 
(1862.) Professor Dana combines with the faculty of 
close and accurate observation so necessary to every 
student of nature, intellectual powers which place him 
in the very highest rank of philosophic naturalists. He 
is amember of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and 
of other learned societies. 

See ‘“‘ North American Review’’ for October, 1863. 


Dana, (JAMES FREEMAN,) born at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, in 1793, studied medicine, and was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Dartmouth College about 
1819. He published an “Epitome of Chemical Philos- 
ophy,” (1825.) Died at New York in 1827. 

Dana, (NAPOLEON J. T.,) an American general, born 
in Maine in 1822, graduated at West Point in 1842. He 
became a brigadier-general about February, 1862, and 
served in several battles near Richmond in June of that 
year. He was wounded at the battle of Antietam, Sep- 
tember 17, 1862, and disabled. In July and August, 
1863, he commanded the defences of Philadelphia. He 
resigned in May, 1865. 

Dana, (RICHARD,) an able American lawyer, the father 
of Francis Dana, noticed above, was born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1699. He practised Jaw with great 
distinction at Bo&ton, and, as a supporter of the cause of 
liberty, took a prominent part in the movements which 
preceded the Revolution. Died in 1772. 

Dana, (RICHARD HENry,) an American poet and 
essayist, born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in No- 
vember, 1787, was a son of Chief-Justice Francis Dana. 
He was educated at Harvard College, which he left 
without a degree in 1807, after which he studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar of Boston in 1811. In 1814 
he began to contribute to the “ North American Review,” 
of which he became associate editor in 1818. He pro- 
duced the “Dying Raven,” a poem, (1821,) and “The 
Buccaneer,” (1827,) which was highly commended by 
Professor Wilson in “Blackwood’s Magazine” of 1835. 
“We pronounce it,” says he, “by far the most powerful 
and original of American poetical compositions. The 
power is Mr. Dana’s own; but the style—though he 
has made it his own too—is coloured by that of Crabbe, 
of Wordsworth, and of Coleridge. He is no servile fol- 
lower of those great masters, but his genius has been 
inspired by theirs, and he almost places himself on a 
level with them by this extraordinary story,—we mean 
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on the level on which they stand in such poems as the 
‘Old Grimes’ of Crabbe, the ‘ Peter Bell’ of Wordsworth, 
and the ‘Ancient Mariner’ of Coleridge.” In 1833 he 
published an edition of his poems and prose writings, 
including “The Buccaneer,” with some new poems and 
essays, which originally appeared in ‘¢ The Idle Man,” a 
periodical issued in 1821-22. ‘The Idle Man,” says W. 
C. Bryant, “notwithstanding the cold reception it met 
with from the public, we look upon as holding a place 
among the first productions of American literature.” 
(“ North American Review” for January, 1828.) He de- 
livered a course of ten lectures on Shakspeare in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia in the winter of 1839-40. 

See Griswop, ‘‘Poets of America,’? and ‘‘ Prose Writers of 
America ;”’ ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” DuycKinck, ‘‘ Cy- 
clopzdia of American Literature ;” ‘‘ North American Review’’ for 
January, 1851. 

Dana, (RICHARD HENrRy,) Jr., an American lawyer 
and author, a son of the preceding, was born at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in August, 1815. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard, which he entered in 1832. Having 
been compelled to suspend his studies by an affection 
of the eyes in 1834, he performed as a common sailor a 
voyage to California, of which he wrote an admirable 
narrative in his “Two Years before the Mast,” (1840,) 
which obtained a wide celebrity. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1837, studied law under Judge Story, and was 
admitted to the bar of Boston in 1840. He has since 
attained eminence as an advocate. In 1841 he published 
“The Seaman’s Friend, containing a Treatise on Practi- 
cal Seamanship, etc.” Mr. Dana was one of the founders 
of the “ Free-Soil party,” and acted with the Republicans 
in the Presidential election of 1856. 

Dana, (SAMUEL LUTHER,) an American chemist and 
writer on agriculture, born at Amherst, New Hampshire, 
in 1795. He became chemist of the Merrimac .Print 
Works at Lowell in 1833, and invented a mode of 
bleaching cotton goods, which was generally adopted. 
He acquired distinction as a writer on agriculture, and 
discovered that phosphate of soda has the property of 
fixing mordants. Died in March, 1868. 

See “ American Journal of Science,’’ May, 1868. 

Dan/a-e, [Gr. Aavan,] a daughter of Acrisius, King of 
Argos, who confined her in a brazen tower or cell because 
an oracle had declared her son would kill her father. 
In spite of his precaution, she became the mother of 
Perseus by Jupiter, who is fabled to have obtained access 
to her apartment in the form of a golden shower. 

Daneeus. See DANEAU. 

Da-na’1-dé§, | Gr. Aavaidec,| the fifty daughters of Da- 
naus, were married to their cousins, the sons of ASgyptus. 
By the order of their father, each of them killed, on the 
wedding-night, her bridegroom, except Hypermnestra, 
who spared her husband, Lynceus. (See next article.) 

Dan/a-us, a son of Belus, after his father’s death 
reigned conjointly with his brother A®gyptus on the 
throne of Egypt. Jealous of the power of the fifty sons 
of AXgyptus, or, as some say, terrified by an oracle, he 
gave his fifty daughters in marriage to the sons of his 
brother, with a secret command that they should kill 
their husbands on the wedding-night. (See DANAIDES.) 
Danaus is said to have reigned fifty years. 

See KEIGHTLEy, “‘ Mythology.” 

Danava, da/na-va, (Hindoo Myth.,) a demon or evil 
spirit, one of the children of Danu. 

Danby, EArt or. See DANVERS. 

Dan/by, (FRANCIS,) an eminent landscape-painter, 
born near Wexford, Ireland, in 1793. He became a 
resident of England in his youth, and about 1824 pro- 
duced a “‘ Sunset at Sea after a Storm,” which was much 
admired. Between 1825 and 1829 he gained a high re- 
putation by historical landscapes, among which was the 
“Embarkation of Cleopatra on the Cydnus,” (1827.) 
Among his later works are “The Deluge,” “ Departure 
of Ulysses from Ithaca,” and “Caius Marius amidst the 
Ruins of Carthage,” (1848.) He is regarded by some as 
unrivalled in historical or poetic landscapes among the 
English artists. 

His son THOMAS is a successful landscape-painter, 

Dan/by, (THOMAS OszorNE,) EARL or, Marquis of 
Caermatthen, Duke of Leeds, an English statesman, born 
in 1631. He entered Parliament about 1660, supported 


the measures of the court, and acquired the favour of the 
king. In 1673 he obtained the chief direction of affairs, 
as lord treasurer, and in 1674 was created Ear] of Danby. 
Having been accused of treason, he was committed to 
the Tower by the Commons in 1678, and was detained 
there five years. In 1689 he was appointed president 
of the council by William III. ‘In practical ability and 
official experience,” says Macaulay, “he had no superior 
among his contemporaries. ... Yet the Whigs regarded 
him with unconguerable distrust and aversion. Even 
in becoming a rebel he had not ceased to be a Tory.” 
(‘‘ History of England,” vol. iii. chaps. xi., xv., and xvi.) 
He was made Duke of Leeds in 1694. Died in 1712. 

Dancarville. See HANCARVILLE. 

Dance, (GEORGE,) an English architect, who held the 
office of city surveyor of London. He was the architect 
of the Mansion House, built about 1740, and of several 
churches in London. Died in 1768. 

Dance, (GEORGE,) JR., an English architect, son of the 
preceding, born probably in London in 1740, succeeded 
his father as city surveyor. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, in which he was professor 
of architecture. His reputation is founded chiefly on 
the erection of Newgate prison, which was begun in 
1770. He also designed the front of Guildhall, and other 
buildings in London. Died in 1825. 

Dance, (Sir NATHANIEL,) an English painter, brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1729. After acquiring some 
reputation as a painter, he married arich Mrs. Dummer, 
and assumed the name of Holland. He was made a 
baronet in 1800, Died in 1811. 

Dan/cer, (DANIEL,) a notorious English miser, born 
about 1715, subjected himself to extreme privations while 
he had large sums of money hoarded. Died in 1774. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Misers.” 


Danchet, dén’sha’, (ANTOINE,) a French dramatic 
poet, born at Riom in 1671, studied in Paris, where he 
resided after 1696. He wrote four tragedies, one of 
which is entitled Cyrus,” and numerous operas, which 
were more successful, especially “‘ Hésione,” which is 
ranked by La Harpe above those of Duché and Fonte- 
nelle. Danchet was a member of the French Academy 
and of the Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1748 

See SasaTieEr, “‘ Les trois Siécles de la Littérature.” 


Danckelmann. See DANKELMANN. 

Danckert, dank’kert, almost dank’kert, or Danc- 
kerts, dank’kerts, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch engraver, born 
in Amsterdam in 1561, treated with success portraits, 
landscapes, and history. He settled in Antwerp as a 
dealer in engravings, and was the head of a family who 
were long eminent in the same art. ; 

Danckert, (PErER,) a son of the preceding, born in 
Antwerp in 1600, surpassed his father as an engraver, 
and used the burin and the etching-point together. He 
engraved after Berghem and Wouwerman, and also his 
own designs. Died about 1660. Peter left two sons, 
Henry and John, who were skilful artists, and settled 
first in Amsterdam. John afterwards went to England, 
where he engraved in partnership with Hollar. 

See Nacter, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”? Basan, 
‘* Dictionnaire des Graveurs.” 

Danckerts. See DANCKERT. 

Danckerts de Ry. See DANKERS. 

Dancks or Danks, danks, almost danks, (FRANCTIs,) 
a Dutch painter of history and portraits, born at Amster- 
dam in 1650; died about 1700. 

Dancourt, dén’koor’, (FLORENT CARTON,) a popular 
French comic author, born at Fontainebleau in 1661. 
He chose the profession of law, in which he acquired 
some reputation, but, falling in love with an actress, La 
Vhorilliere, he exchanged the bar for the stage in 1685, 
as one of the king’s comedians. He was successful both 
as an actor and an author, Having a mind fertile in 
invention, he produced ‘“ Le Chevalier 4 la Mode,” and 
about sixty other plays,—chiefly farces, in which the 
dialogue is spirited, humorous, and piquant. Voltaire 
observed, ‘“ What Regnard was in respect to Moliere 
in the high comedy, Dancourt was in the farce.” Died 
in 1726. > 

See Grimm, “Correspondance ;? Hippotyte Lucas, “ Moliére 
et Dancourt ;”’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Dandelin, dénd‘lan’, (GERMINAL PIERRE,) a French 
engineer and scientific writer, born near Paris in 1794, 
became a citizen of Belgium in 1816. Died in 1847. 

Dandelot, dénd‘lo’, (FRANGoIs de Coligny—ko’- 
lén’ye’,) an able French general, born at Chatillon-sur- 
Loing in 1521, was a brother of the admiral Coligny. 
For his conduct at Cérisoles he was knighted on the 
field. As general of infantry he took a prominent part 
in the battle of Saint-Quentin in 1557. He was a warm 
adherent of the Reformed Church, and in the civil war 
between Protestants and Catholics which began about 
1562, he fought at Dreux, at Chartres, and at Jarnac, 
(1569,) a few days after which battle he died of fever. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Dandini, dan-dee/nee, (CESARE,) a painter, born at 
Florence about 1595; died in 1658. 

Dandini, (ERCOLE FRANCESCO,) an Italian jurist and 
legal writer, born at Ancona in 1695, became professor 
ot law at Padua, where he died in 1747. 

See Fasronl, ‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.”’ 

Dandini, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian Jesuit, born at Ce- 
sena in 1554, professed philosophy in Paris, and theology 
at Padua. In 1596 he was sent by the pope on a mis- 
sion to the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, of which he 
published an account. Died in 1634. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 


Dandini, (PIErTRo,) a skilful Italian painter, born at 
Florence in 1647, was the son of Vincenzo. He painted 
with equal success in fresco and in oil, (at Florence,) and 
acquired distinction by the brilliancy of his colouring and 
the richness of his composition. Died in 1712. 

Dandini, (VINCENZzO,) a successful painter, born at 
Florence about 1607, was a pupil of Cortona, and a 
brother of Cesare, noticed above. He was patronized 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Died in 1675. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Dandolo, dan’do-lo, (ANDREA,) a Venetian historian 
and doge, born about 1306. Having acquired a high 
reputation for ability and virtue, he was elected doge in 
1342. He was a friend of Petrarch, and was author of 
a valuable Latin Chronicle of Venice, terminating in 
the year 1339. He waged war against the Genoese for 
several years between 1348 and 1354. Died in 1354. 

See Marino SanuTo, “f Vite de’ Duchi.”’ 

Dandolo, (ENRICO,) a renowned Venetian statesman 
and general, who greatly increased the maritime power 
of Venice, was born about 1105. He was elected doge 
in 1192, before which he had become nearly blind. At 
this period the Venetian state was the greatest commer- 
cial and naval power in the world. In 1201 the leaders 
of the fourth crusade applied for means of transport to 
the Venetians, who, through the influence of the doge, 
furnished ships and made an alliance with the crusaders. 
Their combined forces, commanded by Dandolo, reduced 
Zara, which had revolted against Venice, and next at- 
tacked Constantinople, which was ruled by a usurper. 
That city was taken by storm in 1204, and the throne 
was offered to Dandolo, who declined it, but accepted 
the office of despot of Romania. He obtained the cession 
of several islands and ports of the Levant to the Venetian 
state. He died in 1205. Byron calls him 

“blind old Dandolo, 


Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.’ 
Childe Harold, canto iv. 


See Micuaup, ‘‘ Histoire des Croisades ;” Daru, ‘“ Histoire de 
Venise ;” Marino Sanuto, ‘Vite de’ Duchi;?? A. Danpoto, 
“Chronicon,”’ in the ‘‘ Collection’? of MURATORI. 

Dandolo, (FRANcEsco,) was Doge of Venice from 
1328 to 1339. During his administration the Venetians 
extended their dominion over the adjacent terra firma, 
by annexing Treviso, etc. 

Dandolo, (GIOVANNI,) was Doge of Venice from 1280 
to 1289, during which period the cities of Pirano and 
Isola were added to the republic, and Trieste shook off 
its allegiance. 

See Daru. “ Histoire de Venise.” 

Dandolo, (VINCENZO,) Count, an Italian chemist 
and economist, born in Venice in 1758. He united and 
digested the recent discoveries of French chemists, in 
a work called “ Fondamenti della Fisico chimica,” eéte., 
(* Principles of Physical Chemistry,” 1796.) When Venice 


was annexed to Austria (1797) he removed to Milan, and 
was there appointed a member of the grand council. 
From 1804 to 1809 he was governor or proveditor of Dal- 
matia under Napoleon. He wrote valuable treatises on 
the production of wine, wool, and silk, and on other sub- 
jects of rural economy. Died in Venice in 1819. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyclopaedie ;’? M. Bona- 
rous, “ Bloge historique de V. Dandolo,” 1839; “‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

D’Andrada. See ANDRADA, D’. 

Dandré, dén’dra’, (ANTOINE BALTHASAR JOSEPH,) 
born at Aix in 1759, was appointed in 1814 by Louis 
XVIII. director of the police and steward (zzlendant) 
of his domains. Died in 1827. 

See VAULABELLE, ‘‘ Histoire des deux Restaurations.”’ 


Dandré-Bardon, d6n‘drd/ bar’ddn’, (MICHEL FRAN- 
cors,) a French painter and writer on art, born at Aix 
in 1700, founded an academy of painting at Marseilles. 
He published a ‘Treatise on Painting and Sculpture, 
with a Catalogue Raisonné of the Most Famous Artists 
of the French School,” also an illustrated work on the 
costumes of ancient nations. Died in 1,783. 

Dane, (NATHAN,) an American jurist, born in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, in 1752, graduated at Harvard in 
1778, He was one of the most eminent lawyers in New 
England. He was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1785-87. Inthe last-named year he framed the 
important ordinance for the government and organiza- 
tion of the Northwest Territory, and inserted a clause 
prohibiting slavery. He published An Abridgment 
and Digest of American Law,” (9 vols., 1823-29.) Died 
in 1835. 

Daneau, da’no’, [Lat. Danz’us,] (LAMBERT,) a 
French Calvinistic divine, born at Beaugency in 1530, 
preached at Geneva, Castres, and other places. He 
published many treatises on theology, which were once 
esteemed. Died at Castres in 1596. 

See Mercuior Apa, “ Vite Theologorum Exterorum ;’? Nick&- 
ron, “‘ Mémoires ;”? Haaa, ‘‘ La France protestante.’’ 

Danedi, d4-na/dee, (GIOVANNI STEFANO,) an Italian 
historical painter, called MONTALTO, born at Treviglio 
in 1608. He adorned many edifices of Milan with his 
works, which display a rich imagination, Died in 1689. 

Danedi, (GiusEprr,) brother of the preceding, born 
in 1618, was also a skilful painter, and a pupil of Guido. 
He worked in Milan and Turin, sometimes in company 
with Giovanni Stefano, his brother. Died in 1689. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Danés, da’nés’, (PIERRE,) a French scholar, born in 
Paris in 1497. In 1530 Francis IL appointed him first 
professor of Greek in the Royal College, and in 1545 
ambassador to the Council of Trent. In the reign of 
Henry II. he was preceptor to the dauphin, afterwards 
Francis IL., and in 1557 he was made Bishop of Lavaur. 
He published an edition of Pliny, a few letters, etc. Died 
in 1577. 

See De Tuou, “ Eloges, avec les Additions de Teissier ;?? P. H. 
Dangss, ‘‘ Vie de P. Danés,”’ 1731. 

Danet, d3’nd’, (PIERRE,) a learned French priest, born 
in Paris about 1650. The Duke of Montausier selected 
him, with others, to edit classic authors for the use of 
the dauphin, and assigned Pheedrus to him. He gained 
more reputation by his “Latin and French Dictionary, 
for the Use of the Dauphin,” (1685.) Died in 1709. 


See FELLER, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”” 


Dangeau, de, deh dén’zho’, (Louts de Courcillon 
—deh koor’se’yon’,) ABBE, a brother of the Marquis 
of Dangeau, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1643. 
Descended from Du Plessis-Mornay, he was educated 
a Protestant, but was converted by Bossuet. He was 
employed as reader to Louis, XIV. from 1671 td 1687, 
and was admitted into the French Academy in 1682. . 
“He was,” says Voltaire, “an excellent acaclemician.” 
He was a candidate for the office of preceptor to the 
Duke of Burgundy; but Fénelon was preferred. He 
wrote several treatises on grammar, and some other 
works. Died in 1723. 

See D’AtEmpBeERT, “ Eloges ;’? Saint-Simon, “Mémoires.” 

Dangeau, de, (PHILIPPE DE COURCILLON,) MARQUIS, 
an accomplished French courtier and officer, born in 1638. 


DANGER 


He became a favourite of Louis XIV., and colonel of 
the king’s regiment in 1655. In 1667 he was governor 
of Touraine. He afterwards attended. the king as aide- 
de-camp in several campaigns. He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1668, partly in consideration of his 
facility in composing verses, (vers de société.) He died in 
1720, leaving in manuscript a voluminous “ Journal of 
the Court of Louis XIV.,” (comprising the period from 
1684 to 1720,) said to contain much important and curious 
matter. It has since been published, (1854.) 

See Sarnt-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;? MADAME DE GENLIS, ‘‘ Abrégé 
du Journal de M. de Dangeau,’’ 4 vols., 1817 ; VOLTAIRE, “ Journal 
de la Cour;”? Sarnre-Beuve, ‘ Causeries du Lundi;” ‘“ Edmburgh 
Review” for January, 1864. 

Danger, dén’zha’, (E. P.,) a French chemist, born 
about 1800, has gained distinction by experiments on 
arsenic and mercury. 

Dangeville, dénzh’vél’, (MARTE ANNE Boror,) a 
French actress, born in Paris in 1714; died in 1796. 

Danhaver, dan’ha’ver, a German portrait-painter of 
great merit, born in Suabia, settled in Saint Petersburg, 
where he was patronized by Peter the Great. He died in 
Saint Petersburg about 1735. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Danhawer or Danhower. See DANNHAUER. 

Danican, da’ne’kén’, (FRANGOIS ANDRE,) surnamed 
PHILIDOR, a French composer and famous chess-player, 
born at Dreux in 1727. In early youth he was a choris- 
ter in the chapel of Louis XV. He wrote for the Comic 
Opera of Paris with success. About 1777 he visited 
London, where he published a “Treatise on the Game 
of Chess,” to which in his later years he was almost 
exclusively addicted. He found no equal in the chess- 
clubs of Paris and London, and was the victor in three 
simultaneous games which he played blindfolded against 
skilful opponents. Died in 1795. 

See Feris, ‘‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;?? GEORGE 
ALLEN, ‘‘ Life of Philidor,’’ 1866. 

Daniel, dan’yel, | Heb. 5s735,] one of the four greater 
Hebrew prophets, was a member of the tribe of Judah. 
In his childhood, about 605 B.c., he was carried cap- 
tive to Babylon, where he was educated at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar and became proficient in learning and 
wisdom. (See Daniel i. 17.) Having by divine inspira- 
tion interpreted an important dream of the king, he was 
promoted to be ruler of the province of Babylon and 
chief of the Magi. About 580 he interpreted another 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar. ‘The next event recorded of 
Daniel is that he read and explained the handwriting on 
the wall at Belshazzar’s feast, (chap. v.,) about 538 B.C. 
Shortly after that date he obtained the favour of Darius 
the Mede, (Cyaxares,) and became the first of three 
presidents who had authority over the one hundred and 
twenty princes or satraps of the empire. For an account 
of his miraculous preservation in the lions’ den, see 
Daniel, chap. vi. After the death of Darius, Daniel 
“prospered in the reign of Cyrus the Persian,” (chap. 
vi. 28,) and saw his last recorded vision in 534 8.c. He 
is generally believed to have been the author of the book 
which bears his name, and which has been designated 
‘‘the last form of prophecy and the first philosophy of 
history.” His high character asa prophet appears to be 
attested by the Saviour, in Matthew xxiv. 15. 

See, also, Ezekiel xiv. 14, and xxviii. 3; BirreLtmArgr, “ Dispu- 
tatio de Vita Danielis,”’ 1676. 

Daniel, da’ne-él, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man physician, born at Halle in 1753, published several 
medical works. Died in 1798. 

Daniel, da’ne’él’, (GABRIEL,) a French author and 
Jesuit, born at Rouen in 1649, lived in Paris, and ob- 
tained from Louis XIV. a pension of 2000 francs, with 
the title of historiographer of France. He wrote a 
“ Reply to Pascal’s Provincial Letters,” which was ad- 
mired by the Jesuits, and many other works, of which 
the most important is his ‘‘ History of France,” (1713.) 
Walckenaer thinks this is justly celebrated ; but he admits 
that there is some foundation for the severe criticisms 
of Voltaire and others, who charge him with being par- 
tial and inaccurate. Died in 1728. 


See Lampert, “Histoire littéraire du Régne de Louis XIV;” 
Jory, “‘ Eloges de quelques Auteurs Frangais.’’ 
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Daniel, dan’yel, (GEORGE,) an English poet and anti- 
quary, born about 1790. He published “The Modern 
Dunciad, and other Poems,” (1835,) and ‘‘ Merry England 
in the Olden Time,” (2 vols., 1842.) Died in 1864. 

Daniel, (JosEPH HENRI,) a French sculptor, born at 
Nantes in 1804. He obtained several gold medals for 
his works, among which are a marble statue of Cleopatra, 
(1847,) and a group representing Music, ordered for the 
Louvre. 

Daniel, dan’yel, (PETER V.,) a lawyer, born in Staf- 
ford county, Virginia, about 1785. He was a member, 
of the privy council from 1812 to 1830, and became an! 
associate justice of the supreme court of the United, 
States in 1840. 

Daniel, (PIERRE,) a French antiquary and scholar, 
born at Orléans in 1530; died in 1603. 

Daniel, (SAMUEL,) a meritorious but neglected Eng-. 
lish poet, born at Taunton in 1562, was educated at 
Oxford. He became tutor to Anne Clifford, who was 
afterwards the Countess of Pembroke, and he Jived some 
years in London, where he associated with Shakspeare, 
Marlowe, and other poets. The report that he succeeded 
Spenser as poet-laureate is doubted by some; but it is 
evident that he was highly appreciated by his contempo- 
raries. He wrote “The Tragedy of Cleopatra,” (1594,) 
a “History of England,” (1613-18,) a historical poem 
on “The Civil Wars of York and Lancaster,” (1595,) 
““Musophilus,” (1599,) and other poems. ‘Though very 
rarely sublime,” says Headley, “he has skill in the pa- 
thetic; and his pages are disgraced by neither pedantry 
nor conceit.” Hallam thinks “his English is eminently 
pure, free from affectation and pedantic innovation, with 
very little that is now obsolete.” (‘Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.’”) Died in 1619. 

See Baker, “‘ Biographia Dramatica;’’? FuLLER, ‘‘Worthies of 
England ;” “‘ Life of S. Daniel,”’ prefixed to his “‘ Poetical Works,”’ 
2 vols., 1718; HEApLEy, “‘ Beauties of Ancient English Poetry ;’ 
“Retrospective Review,”’ vol. vill., 1823. 

Daniel, (WILLIAM BARKER,) an English clergyman 
and writer, produced a work on “Rural Sports, or 
Treatises on Hunting,” etc., (2 vols., 1801.) Died in 1833. 

Daniel de Volterra. See VOLTERRA. 

Daniele, d4-ne-a/la, or Danieli, d4-ne-a’lee, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) a Neapolitan antiquary, born near Caserta in 
1740. Having written a work called ‘*Codice Frederi- 
ciano,” he was appointed historiographer royal in 1778. 
In 1787 he became perpetual secretary of the Herculanean 
(or Ercolanese) Academy, founded for the publication 
of discoveries made at Herculaneum and Pompeii. He 
was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society of London. 
Among his works are a “Dissertation on the Caudine 
Forks,” (1778,) and one on the “ Ancient Coins of Capua,” 
(1802.) Died in 1812. 


See Casratot, ‘*‘ Vita di Francesco Daniele,” 1812; C1AMPITTI, 
“De Vita F. Danielis Commentarius,’’ 1818. 


Danieli. See DANIELE. 

Dan/iell, (JOHN FREDERICK,) an eminent English 
natural philosopher, born in London in 1790. He was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1814. In 1816 
he was associated with Professor Brande as joint editor 
of the “ Quarterly Journal of Science,” twenty volumes 
of which were edited by them. He produced an im- 
portant work entitled “ Meteorological Essays,” (1823,) 
and an “Essay on Artificial Climate,” (1824.)) He was 
professor of chemistry in King’s College from 1831 
until his death. For his invention of the pyrometer, the 
Royal Society in 1832 awarded him the Rumford medal, 
and in 1837 he received the Copley medal for an im- 
provement in the Voltaic battery. In 1839 he published 
his admirable “Introduction to Chemical Philosophy.” 
He wrote several smaller treatises on chemistry and 
other sciences, and obtained in 1842 another royal medal. 
He is said to be the only person who has ever received 
all the three medals in the gift of the Royal Society. 
Died in 1845. 

Daniell, (SAMUEL,) an English artist, born in 1777. 
He spent a few years at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
after his return home published “African Scenery and 
Animals,” (1808.) He also visited Ceylon, and illus- 
trated its scenery and animals. Died in Ceylon in 1811. 

Daniell, (THomas,) R.A., an eminent landscaye- 
painter and engraver, born about 1750, was an uncle of 
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William Daniell, noticed below. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and of the Antiquarian Society. Died 
in 1840. (See next article.) 

Daniell, (WILLIAM,) R.A., an English landscape- 
painter and engraver, born in 1769, went to India with 
his uncle Thomas in 1784, and spent ten years in sketch- 
ing the magnificent scenery of that region, They en- 
graved a great number of views, which were published 
in several volumes, entitled “Oriental Scenery,” (1808.) 
He also painted in oil several Indian landscapes. From 
1814 to 1825 he was employed in drawing and engraving 
views for a great work entitled “ Voyage round Great 
Britain.” Died in 1837. 

Daniello, da-ne-el/lo, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian critic, 
who wrote “La Poetica,” (1536,) translated Virgil’s 
*“Georgics” into verse, (1556,) and wrote a ‘*Commen- 
tary on Dante,” (1568.) Died in 1565. 

Danilevski, di-ne-lév’skee, (MIKHAELOVSKI,) a Rus- 
sian general, served in several campaigns against the 
French, and against the Poles in 1831. He wrote “An 
Account of the Campaigns of 1812,” (1834,) and other 
similar works. Died in 1848. 

See “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1839. 

Danishwar or Danischvar, da/nish-var’, a Persian 
poet and historian, born about 600 A.b., was celebrated 
as the compiler or author of poetical traditions connected 
with Persian history. 

Dankelmann, dank’el-man, or Danckelmann, 
dank’kel-man, (ERHARD CHRISTOPH BALTHASAR,) a 
Prussian minister of state, born in Lingen in 1643. He 
became in 1663 preceptor to Prince Frederick, son of the 
Elector. His pupil, having ascended the throne in 1688, 
appointed Dankelmann prime minister. He founded the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and the University of 
Halle. By the intrigues of the courtiers, he was dis- 
missed in 1697, and unjustly imprisoned until 1713. Died 
in 1722. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Dankers (dank’ers) or Danckerts (or Danckaerts) 
de Ry, dank’kerts deh ri, (CORNELIs,) a Dutch archi- 
tect, born at Amsterdam in 1561. He held for forty years 
the office of architect of his native city, where he erected 
many public buildings. The most remarkable of these 
is the Exchange, finished in 1613. Died in 1634. 

See PinGERon, “ Vies des Architectes.”’ 

Danks. See DANCKs. 

Danloux, dén‘loo’, (PIERRE,) a French historical 
painter, born in Paris in 1745. During the Revolution he 
retired to England, where he painted history and por- 
traits, among which is a portrait of the poet Delille, who 
complimented him in his poem on “ Pity.” Died in Paris 
in 5809. 

Dannecker, von, fon dan’nék-ker, (JOHANN HEIN- 
RICH,) a celebrated German sculptor, born at or near 
Stuttgart in 1758. He was educated in the school of 
design at Ludwigsburg with Schiller, who became his 
friend. About 1780 he was appointed sculptor to the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. He studied in Paris under Pajou 
in 1783 and 1784. In 1785 he visited Rome, where he 
remained about five years and associated with Goethe, 
Herder, and Canova. On his return to Stuttgart in 1790 
he was chosen professor of plastic arts in the Academy 
of that place. He made admirable busts of Schiller, 
Lavater, Gluck, and others. In 1809 he commenced a 
statue of Ariadne, which is highly commended. Among 
his greatest works are a colossal statue of Christ, finished 
in 1824, and a statue of John the Baptist. Died in 1841. 

See “Life of Dannecker,”’ published at Hamburg in 1841; Nac- 
LER, “Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;” Mrs. L. M. Curtp’s “ Looking towards Sunset,” Pp. 279. 

Dannemayer, dan’neh-ini’er, (MatrrHAus,) a German 
theologian, born in Suabia in 1741; died in 1805. 

Dannhauer, din’/héw’er, written also Danhawer or 
Danhower, (JOHANN Conrapb,) a German Lutheran 
divine, born at Kendring in 1603. He was professor of 
eloquence and theology at Strasburg. Died in 1666. 

Danrémont, de, deh dén‘ra’mdn’, (CHARLES MARIE 
DENIs,) CouN?, a French general, born at Chaumont 
(Haute-Marne) in 1783. He entered the army in 1804, 
became a lieutenant-general in 1830, and was made a peer 
of France in 1835. In February, 1837, he was appointed 


Governor-General of Algeria. He was killed in October 
of that year, at the siege of Constantine, where he was 
commander-in-chief, 

See “ Revue des Deux Mondes” for August 15, 1845. 


Dansge. See VILLOISON, ' 

Dantal, dén’tal’, (PLERRE,) a French grammarian, 
born at La Souchére in 1781; died in 1820. 

Dantan, d6n’téN’, (ANTOINE LAURENT,) a French 
statuary, born at Saint-Cloud in 1798. Having gained 
the first prize in 1828, he went to Rome as a pensioner. 
He returned in 1833, and worked in Paris with success. 
Among his works are a bas-relief of Silene, and a bust 
of Josephine of France, 

Dantan, (JEAN PirrRe,) a distinguished sculptor, 
brother of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1800. Fle 
displayed a remarkable talent for caricature in grotesque 
figures of celebrated contemporaries, and attained pre- 
eminence in this novel branch of art. He has produced 
busts of Cherubini, (1847,) Maine de Biran, (1850,) Rosa 
Bonheur, and other persons, which are good likenesses 
without caricature. 

Dan’te, [It. pron. dan’ta; Fr. DANTE, dént or dant,*] 
or, more fully, Durantet Allighieri, (or Alighieri,) 
doo-ran/ta 4-le-Ze-a’ree, [Lat. DAN/rES ALIGE/RIUS,] an 
illustrious Italian poet, regarded as the greatest poetical 
genius that flourished between the Augustan and the 
Elizabethan age, was born in Florence in May, 1265. 
He was instructed in liberal studies and arts by Brunetto 
Latini and other eminent scholars, and became well 
versed in Latin, philosophy, and theology. He also 
acquired skill in music, painting, and other accomplish- 
ments. He is said to have studied at Padua, Bologna, 
and Paris. In early youth (1274) his spiritual life and 
imaginative faculty were awakened by his love for Bea- 
trice Portinari. ‘Lhis passion inspired his first poetic 
efforts, and exerted on his mind a profound and lasting 
influence. In his “ Vita Nuova,” a beautiful reverie, 
written about 1290 in alternate prose and verse, he has 
commemorated this tender passion, which, it appears, 
was not unrequited, though, for some unknown reason, 
they were not united. The tradition that she married 
another is not confirmed by any passage in his writings. 
After her death (in 1290) his friends persuaded him to 
marry Gemma Donati, a lady of a noble family ; but the 
parties were so uncongenial that they finally separated. 
She complained of his unsocial habits. 

Florence and Italy were then distracted by the impla- 
cable feuds of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, Dante’s family 
being Guelphs, he espoused their cause with character- 
istic ardour, and fought for it at Campaldino, in 1289, 
with signal bravery. His eloquence and address were 
displayed in several political missions to foreign courts. 
In 1300 he was elected to the high office of Prior of Flo- 
rence, where the Guelph party was divided between two 
factions, called Bianchi and Neri, (Whites and Blacks.) 
The Donati were the leaders of the Neri, and Dante 
favoured the Bianchi. The Neri prevailed, and in 1302 
condemned Dante, with many others, to perpetual ban- 
ishmentgand the confiscation of his estate, on.a charge 
of peculation. From this time he wandered without a 
home, and suffered much from poverty in addition to his 
other afflictions. It appears that his wife and children 
did not follow him in exile. 

The events of his life subsequent to his banishment 
are mostly involved in uncertainty. Like his fellow-ex- 
iles, he joined the Ghibeline party, and made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to recover his rights. Among the princes 
whose hospitality he enjoyed in his exile were Cane 
Grande de la Scala, of Verona, and Guido Novello, of 
Ravenna, to the former of whom he dedicated his “ Pa- 
radiso.” About 1316 the privilege of returning to Flo- 
rence was offered to him, on condition that he would pay 
a fine and confess his guilt. This offer he rejected with 
indignation ; though he expressed a desire to be restored 
on any terms “consistent with the fame and honour of 
Dante.” He died at Ravenna, September 14, 1321. The 


* Chaucer has Daunt or Daunte, (Wyf of Bathes Tale,) which 
seems to be merely an English representation of the French pronun- 
ciation. t 

+ Durante, his original name, was contracted in popular parlance 
into Dante. 
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fullowing lines inscribed on his tomb are supposed to be 
his own composition : 
“Hic claudor Dantes patriis extorris ab oris, 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris.” 

Soon after his death appeared his sublime and unique 
poem, the “ Divina Commedia,” which is supposed to 
have been written during his exile; but the time and place 
of its origin are not ascertained. It was first printed in 
1472. The subject of this poem is the author’s own ex- 
perience, real or imaginary, and the scene is laid in the 
infernal regions, purgatory, and paradise. It is certainly 
a surprising phenomenon to appear in that dark period 
of transition between ancient and modern literature. 

“Dante,” says Hallam, “is among the very few who 
have created the national poetry of their country. Of all 
writers he is the most unquestionably original. . . . No 
poet ever excelled him in conciseness and in the rare 
talent of finishing his pictures by a few bold touches,— 
the merit of Pindar in his better hours. . . . The great 
characteristic excellence of Dante is elevation of senti- 
ment, to which his compressed diction and the emphatic 
cadences of his measure admirably correspond.” (“ In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”’) 

“T suppose,” says Ruskin, “that the powers of the 
imagination may always be tested by accompanying ten- 
derness of emotion; and thus (as Byron said) there is no 
tenderness like Dante’s, neither any intensity nor serious- 
ness like his,—such seriousness that it is incapable of 
perceiving that which is commonplace or ridiculous, but 
fuses all down into its white-hot fire.” 

““Ah, from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medieval miracle of song !”’ 
LonGFrettow’s “ Divina Commedia.” 

Dante was taciturn, inclined to solitude, and familiar 
with but few. Voltaire, who did not appreciate his genius, 
wittily says, ‘‘ His reputation will go on increasing, be- 
cause scarcely anybody reads him.” To this it may be 
replied that he is read, if not by ordinary readers, at 
least by all those who can appreciate originality and 
power in the expression of human passion. Dante wrote, 
in Latin prose, a political work ‘“‘On Monarchy,” (‘ De 
Monarchia,”) and “De Vulgari Eloquio,” a treatise on 
the structure of the Italian language; also, in Italian 
prose, “I] Convito,” a mystical commentary on three of 
his odes. The style of his prose is pure, elegant, and 
nervous; that of his verse is still more admirable. Two 
of his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, had literary tastes, and 
wrote valuable commentaries on their father’s poem. 
Cary’s translation of the “Commedia” into English blank 
verse is highly commended. We have also an excellent 
English version of the “ Divina Commedia” by Long- 
fellow, remarkable for its literalness. 

See Boccaccio, ‘‘ Vita di Dante,” 1544; CHABANON, “ Vie de 
Dante,’’ 1773; Fasront, ‘‘ Elogj di Dante, di Poliziano,”’ ete., 1800; 
ARTAUD DE MontTor, “‘ Histoire de Dante,”’ 1841 ; R. DE VERICOUR, 
“ Life and ‘limes of Dante,”’ 1858 ; LonGrEeLtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ;” Faurtst, ‘‘ Dante et les Origines de la Langue et la Lit- 
térature Italiennes,”’ 2 vols., 1854; AMPERE, ‘‘ Voyage Dantesque’’ 
in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,” 1839; Macautay, “* Essay on 
Milton ;” F. X. WecGEzg, “ Dante’s Leben und Werke,’”’ 1852 ; CE- 
SARE Bao, “‘ Vita nuova di Dante,” 1839; English version of the 
same, by Bunyan, 1852; Misstrint, “‘ Vita di Dante Alighieri,” 
1840; Emit Ruru, “Studien tiber Dante Alighieri,’ 1853; Uco 
Foscoto, ‘**Discorso sul Testo di Dante,” 1825; Rrv. HENRY 
StTeEsxine, “ Lives of the Italian Poets,’’ London, 1831. 

Dante, dan’td, (GIlovANNI Barrisra,) an Italian 
mathematician, born at Perugia, lived about 1500. He 
‘attempted to fly with artificial wings, but fell, and broke 
his leg. 

Dante or Danti, dan’tee, (GrIROLAMO,) a Venetian 
painter of the sixteenth century, was a pupil of Titian, 

Dante or Danti, (IGNAzio,) an Italian geometer, 
born at Perugia in 1537, entered the Dominican order. 
Cosimo I. invited him to Florence to teach mathematics. 
In 1583 he was made Bishop of Alatri. He wrote several 
treatises on astronomy and mathematics, and was the 
first modern who made a gnomon by which the equinoxes 
and solstices could be determined. His ‘“‘ Mathematical 


* 


* Literally, ‘‘Here [I] Dante, whom Florence, a mother of little 
love, bore, am enclosed, an exile from my native country.” 
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Science reduced to Tables” is a work of great erudition, 
Died in 1586. 

Dante or Danti, (PIETRO VINCENZO,) an Italian poet 
and mathematician, born at Perugia, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Sphere of Sacrabosco, (1544,) and verses in 
imitation of the great poet Dante. Died *n 1512. 

Dante or Danti, (VINCENZO,) an eminent Italian 
architect and sculptor, born at Perugia in 1530, was 
employed by the grand duke Cosimo de’ Medici. His 
statue of Julius ILI. at Perugia is esteemed a master- 
piece. He was a near relative of Ignazio, noticed above. 
He made for the Escurial designs which Cosimo I. sent 
to Philip II. of Spain. Died in 1576. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ etc. 

Dantes Aligerius. See DanvTE. 

Danti. See DANE. 

Dantine, dén’tén’, or. D’Antine, (FRANGOIS,) a 
French Benedictine monk, born in the diocese of Liege 
in 1688, lived some years in Paris. He was one of the 
editors of Du Cange’s “‘ Glossary,” (1733,) and the first 
principal editor of the ‘* Art of Verifying Dates,” a valua- 
ble work on chronology. Died in 1746. 

Danton, dan/ton or dén’tdn’, (GEORGES JACQUES,) an 
arch-demagogue of the French Revolution, born at Arcis- 
sur-Aube in 1759, was a lawyer by profession. With 
a large, muscular frame, a passionate temperament, an 
audacious spirit, and the voice of a Stentor, he was well 
constituted for a political agitator. ‘‘ Nature has given 
me,” said he, ‘‘the athletic form and the harsh expres- 
sion of liberty.” He instituted the club of Cordeliers, 
perhaps even more intemperately radical than that of the 
Jacobins, and became the chief orator of the Parisian 
populace. He instigated and directed the sanguinary 
insurrection of the roth of August, 1792, which subverted 
the French monarchy. The supreme power then fell 
into the hands of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, the 
first of whom, obtaining the office of minister of justice, 
had the chief control of the capital. 

In the alarm caused by the invasion of France by the 
Prussians, he spoke with confidence, and urged the 
adoption of a bold and resolute policy. He appears 
to have been responsible for the massacre of the im- 
prisoned royalists in September, 1792, as he made little 
or no effort to protect them. On his election to the 
Convention he resigned the office of minister of justice, 
became the leader of the Mountain, and voted for the 
death of the king. His power soon declined, as his 
crimes disgusted the honest republicans and his success 
excited the jealousy of Robespierre. He used to say, 
“All will go well as long as men say, ‘ Robespierre and 
Danton ;’ but woe to me if ever they should say, ‘ Dan- 
ton and Robespierre.’” In 1793 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the committee of public safety. At the crisis of 
his struggle with Robespierre, Danton’s decision failed. 
Though he knew his death was resolved on, he declined 
to fly or to strike the first blow. In March, 1794, he 
was arrested with Lacroix and others, and taken before 
the fatal tribunal which he had himself instituted. Little 
formality was observed at his trial—or rather his con- 
demnation ; for the judges refused to hear his defence. 
When the judge asked him his name, residence, etc., he 
answered, ‘‘ My name is Danton ; my dwelling will soon 
be in annihilation; but my name will live in the Pantheon 
of history.” He maintained his usual assurance and 
lofty bearing at the scaffold, where he perished April 5, 
1794. According to Lamartine, ‘‘ Nothing was wanting 
to make Danton a great man, except virtue.” 


See THrErs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;’? LAMARTINE, 
“History of the Girondists ;” MicnEe.er, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise ;” ViLLaAumg, “‘ Histoire de Ja Révolution;’? Lorp 
BRouGHAM, “‘Statesmen of the Time of George III.;’? BaRANnTE, 
‘* Histoire de ]a Convention ;’? DEs Jarpins, ‘‘ Vie de Danton,’ 1851 ; 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica ;”’ ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine” for Febru- 
ary, 1823; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly”’ for April, 1844; ‘* British Quarterly” 
for April, 1866. 

Danton, (JOSEPH ARSENE,) a French editor, nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Plancy (Aube) in 1814. 
In 1840 he was employed by M. Villemain, minister of 
public instruction, as chef de cabinet. He edited in 1839 
“Cousin’s Lectures on Philosophy delivered in 1819-20.” 

Dantz or Danz, dints, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German 
Orientalist, born near Gotha in 1654, was professor of 
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Oriental languages, and afterwards of theology, at Jena. 
He published grammars of the Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages, and many works on the history and antiquities 
of the Jews. Died in 1727. 

Dantzic, DUKE oF. See LEFEBVRE, (FRANGOIS 
JosEpPH.) 

Danu, [Hindoo pron. diin’66,] in Hindoo mythology, 
a daughter of Daksha, and the mother of the Danavas. 
(See DANAVA.) 

Dan/vers, (HENRY,) Earl of Danby, an English offi- 
cer and courtier, born in Wiltshire in 1573, served as 
captain in the army which Elizabeth sent to aid Henry 
IV. of France, and was knighted for his conduct in that 
war. He was afterwards major-general under the Karl 
of Essex in Ireland. Charles I. created him Earl of Danby 
and a member of the privy council. He founded a botanic 
garden for the University of Oxford. Died in 1644. 


Danville. See ANVILLE, D’. 
Danz. See DAN?z. 


Danz, dants, (FERDINAND GEorRG,) a German phy- 
sician, born in the duchy of Darmstadt in 1761, pub- 
lished several useful medical works. He was professor 
at Giessen, where he died in 1793. 

Danzer, dant’ser, (JAKoB,) a German Catholic theo- 
logian, born at Langenfeld in 1743; died in 1796. 

Danzi, dant’see, (FRANZ,) a German composer of 
operas and church-music, was born at Manheim in 1763 ; 
died in 1826. 

Daph/ne, [Gr. Adévn,] a nymph of classic mythology, 
beloved by Apollo. According to the poetical legend, 
she fled from Apollo, who pursued her, and was trans- 
formed into a laurel-tree, which was afterwards sacred 
to Apollo. 

Daph/nis, [Gr. Aa@vic,] a shepherd and hero of Sicily, 
the reputed inventor of pastoral poetry, was called ason 
of Mercury. The poets relate that he was the favoured 
lover of a Naiad, who punished him with blindness for 
his infidelity to her. 

See the First Idyl of THeocrirus and the Fifth Eclogue of Vrratt. 


Da Ponte, d4 pon’ta, (LORENZO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Ceneda in 1749. Having been banished from 
Venice for some satirical verses, he went to Vienna, 
where he became Latin secretary to Joseph II. Here 
he wrote several operas for the Italian theatre. After 
the death of Joseph II. he passed some years in Lon- 
don, whence, in 1805, he emigrated to New York. About 
1829 he was appointed professor of Italian in Columbia 
College. He wrote “Don Giovanni” (or “ Don Juan’) 
and other dramas, and sonnets. 

Da Ponte, (LORENZO,) a son of the preceding, born 
in London in 1805, became professor of belles-lettres in 
the University of New York. He wrote a ‘‘ History of 
the Florentine Republic,” (1833.) Died in 1841. 

Dapper, dap’per, (OLIVER or OLFER?,) a Dutch 
physician and geographer, published several extensive 
and interesting works, among which are a ‘ Description 
of Africa,” (1668,) a “ Description of the Chinese Em- 
pire,” and a “Description of Asia.” His works contain 
many maps and excellent plates. Died in 1690. 

Daquin or D’'Aquin. See AQuin, D’. 

Daquin, da’kan’, (JosePH,) a noted physician, born 
at Chambery in 1757, wrote, besides other works, “La 
Philosophie de Ja Folie,” (‘The Philosophy of In- 
sanity,” 2d ed., 1804.) Died in 1815. 

Dara or Darab, the Persian of DARIUS, which see. 

Dara-Shik6oh, da’/rA shi-koh’, written also Dara- 
Chékouh, a Hindoo prince, born in 1616, was the 
favourite son of Shah Jehan. He was defeated in battle 
by his brother Aurung-Zeb, and put to death by his order 
in 1643. 

Daran, da’rén’, (JACQuES,) a skilful French surgeon, 
born at Saint-Frajon in 1701, practised with success in 
Milan, Turin, and Messina. At the last place he gained 
credit by his professional services and humanity during 
the plague. He was settled at Marseilles, when the fame 
of his skill in disorders of the urethra induced the king 
to invite him to Paris, where he resided until his death. 
The king granted him letters of noblesse in 1755. Daran 
invented the bougies which bear his name, and wrote a 
few professional works. Died in 1784. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 
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D'Arblay, dar’bla or dar’bla’, MApamy, (originally 
Frances Bur’NEY,) a celebrated English novelist, born 
at Lynn-Regis in 1752, was the daughter of Dr. Charles 
Burney, an eminent musician and author of the “ History 
of Music.” She was a shy and silent child, and at the 
age of eight did not know her letters. Her mother having 
died when Frances was about ten, no teacher or governess 
was provided for her; but her fond father’s negligence 
was compensated by her own efforts in self-education. 
In 1760 Mr. Burney removed to London, where he 
gained admission into the highest literary society, and 
his house was frequented by Johnson, Burke, Garrick, 
and many others. His concerts, at which the greatest 
Italian vocalists performed gratis, attracted a throng of 
the most noble as well as the most fashionable of the 
metropolis. By such social influences, rather than by 
books and schools, was her mind trained and matured; 
though she seldom performed any part on this scene but 
that of a silent and diffident observer. About 1776 her 
novel “ Evelina”—commenced some years before—was 
ready for the press. Observing a strict secrecy respect- 
ing the authorship of the book, she sent the manuscript 
to Dodsley without her name; but he refused to publish 
it on such conditions. After much delay, it was sold 
for twenty pounds, and appeared anonymously in 1778. 
The admiration and applause with which it was received 
were much increased when the secret transpired that the 
author was a reserved, obscure young woman. Her 
book was warmly eulogized by Burke, Johnson, Gibbon, 
and Sheridan, the first of whom sat up all night to read 
it, and the second pronounced her superior to Fielding. 
“She found herself,” says Macaulay, ‘‘on the highest 
pinnacle of fame.” Her second book, ‘ Cecilia,” (1782,) 
did not disappoint the high expectations of the public. 
“Tt was placed,” says Macaulay, “by general acclama- 
tion, among the classical novels of England.” In 1786 
she had the misfortune to be appointed second keeper 
of the robes to Queen Charlotte, with a salary of two 
hundred pounds. This situation was peculiarly and 
extremely irksome to a person of her fine sensibility, as 
she was debarred from all congenial society and subject 
to the constant restraints of despotic etiquette. For five 
years, in deference to her father’s wishes, she sacrificed 
her health and domestic happiness for the privilege of 
standing in the presence of royalty. In 1793 she married 
Count D’ Arblay, an amiable and estimable French officer, 
then an exile. From 1802 to 1816 she resided with her 
husband in France. She died at Bath in1840. Besides 
the above-named works, she wrote “‘ Camilla,” and other 
fictions. Her “Diary and Letters” (7 vols., 1842-46) is 
a work of rare interest. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ Essay on Madame D’Arblay.” 


Dar’by, (WILLIAM,) an American geographer, born 
in Pennsylvania. He published a valuable and interesting 
work, entitled a “View of the United States,” with a 
particular account of the various river-basins, and other 
information. Died in 1854. 

Dare, (JOAN.) See JOAN OF ARC. 

Darcet, d&r’sa’, (JEAN,) a distinguished French che- 
mist and physician, born at Doazit, in Guienne, in 1727. 
About 1742 he acquired the friendship of Montesquieu, 
who employed him as tutor to his son in Paris. After 
the death-of that patron, Darcet devoted himself to 
chemical researches in concert with Count de Laugarais. 
He made successful experiments in the fabrication and 
improvement of porcelain, the components of which he 
discovered by analysis about 1766. At the death of 
Macquer (1784) he was chosen in his place a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, and director of the manu- 
factory of Sevres. He was also inspector-general of the 
assay-office, and a professor in the College of France. 
He demonstrated that the diamond is combustible, and 
invented the metallic alloy which bears his name, and 
which is fusible at the temperature of boiling water. 
He was the author of several chemical treatises. Died 
in 1801. 

See J. J. Diz#, ‘“ Précis historique sur la Vie de J. Darcet,”’ 1802 ; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Darcet, (JEAN PIERRE JOSEPH,) an eminent chemist, 
son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1777. He was 
appointed assayer of the mint in 1801, and afterwards 
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founded or directed several manufactories of chemical pro- 
ducts which he improved, and among which were soda 
and soap. In 1823 he succeeded Berthollet as chemist 
in the Academy of Sciences. He wrote many useful 
treatises on sanitary and economical questions, one of 
which is “On the Principal Salt-Mines of Europe,” 
(1824.) Died in 1844. 

See “ Notice sur J. P. J. Darcet,’’ Paris, 1844. 

Dargon. See ARGON, D’. 

D’Ar’/c¥, (ParrickK,) Count, an Irish engineer and 
scientific author, born at Galloway in 1725, removed to 
France in early youth, and served in the French army in 
1744. He was skilled in mechanics and other sciences, 
and wrote an ‘Essay on Artillery,” a “Memoir on the 
Duration of the Sensation of Sight,” and other works. 
Condorcet composed his eulogy in the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Died in Paris in 1779. 

Dar’da-nus, [Gr. Adpdavoc,| a mythical or semi-fabu- 
lous personage, who is represented as a son of Jupiter 
and Electra, and the ancestor of the Trojans. Homer 
reckons five generations between Dardanus and Priam. 

Dardel, dar‘dél’, (ROBERT GUILLAUME,) a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1749; died in 1821. 

Dardi, dar/dee, (BEMBo,) an Italian Hellenist, born 
at Venice about 1560, translated the works of Plato into 
Italian. Died about 1640. 

Dareau, dard’, (FRANGoIS,) a French jurist, born 
near Guévet in 1736; died about 1783. 

Daremberg, da’/rén’bair’, (CHARLES VICYOR,) a 
French physician, born at Dijon in 1817. He published 
(in French) “Select Works of Hippocrates,” (1843,) an 
edition of Galen, (1854,) and other works. In 1849 he 
became librarian of the Mazarin Library. 

Da/res [Gr. Adpng ; Fr. Dares, da’rés’] of Phrygia, a 
priest of Vulcan, is mentioned in the “ Iliad” of Homer, 
who praises his wisdom. He is supposed to have been 
present at the siege of Troy. There existed in the early 
ages a history of the destruction of Troy, which was re- 
garded as the work of Dares, and as older than Homer’s 
“Thiad.” A prose workin barbarous Latin has come down 
to us which purports to be a version of that of Dares. It 
was popular in the fifteenth century, and was often printed 
with the work of Dictys Cretensis, 

See J. G. Eck, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Darete Phrygio,” 1768. 


Dareste, darést’, (ANTroINE ELISABETH CLEOPHAS,) 
a French historical writer, born in Paris in 1820. 

Daret, da’ra’, (PIERRE,) a French engraver, born in 
Paris in 1610, published a collection of the portraits 
of eminent persons of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which was highly prized, also a “Life of 
Raphael, translated from the Italian,” (1651.) Died 
in 1675. 

Dar’gan, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Irish engineer and 
contractor, born in Carlow county about 1800. He super- 
intended the construction of several railways and canals 
in Ireland. He was the chief promoter of the Dublin 
Exhibition of 1853, on which he expended many thou- 
sand pounds of his own money. 

Dargaud, dar’gd’, (J. M.,) a French writer, a friend and 
imitator of Lamartine, born at Paray-le-Monial in 1800, 
published, among other works, ‘“ Solitude,” (1838,) a 
History of [Queen] Mary Stuart,” (1850,) and poetical 
versions of Job and the Psalms of David. 

See SainTE-BeEuveE, “‘ Causeries du Lundi.”" 


D’Argenson. See ARGENSON, D’. 
D’Argental. See ARGENTAL, D’. 


D’Argentré. See ARGENTRE, D’. 

D’Argenville. See DEZALLIER. 

D’Argonne. See ARGONNE, D’. 

Daries, da/re-és, or Darjes, dar’yés, (JOACHIM 
GEORG,) a German jurist and philosopher, born at Giis- 
trow in 1714. He began in 1738 to teach philosophy at 
Jena, and in 1763 was appointed by Frederick the Great 
professor of law at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, with the title 
of privy councillor. He published many able works, 
among which are “The First Principles of Finance,” 
(in German, 1756,) and “Institutes of Universal Juris- 
prudence,” {in Latin, 1766.) Died in 1791. 

See J. H. Ficure, ‘‘Beitrage zur Charakteristik der Neueren 


Philosophen ;” C. R. Hausen, “* J. G. Daries als academischer Leh- 
rer geschildert,”’ 1791. 


Da-ri/us* [Gr. Aapeiog ; It. Dario, da-ree’o; Persian, 
Dara, da’/r4, or DARAB, da-rab’] L, or Da-ri/us H¥s- 
tas’pis, (known as GusHTAsp (gd0sh-tasp’) in the legend- 
ary history of Persia,) King of Persia,was the son of Hys- 
taspes, a member of the noble family of Achaemenid. In 
521 B.C., having killed the usurper Smerdis, he ascended 
the throne recently vacated by the death of Cambyses. 
He first organized the extensive empire which Cyrus 
and Cambyses had acquired by conquest, and divided it 
into twenty grand satrapies, After suppressing a revolt 
of the Babylonians, he led a great expedition against the 
nomadic Scythians of Europe, which was not success- 
ful. To chastise the Athenians for aiding some Ionian 
insurgents, he sent Datis and Artaphernes with a large 
army, which was completely routed at Marathon in 490 
B.C. He was preparing to renew the contest, when he 
died in 485, and was succeeded by his son Xerxes. 
Darius was a ruler of superior ability. 

See Heroporus; Grots, ‘History of Greece ;’? THIRLWALL, 
“History of Greece; Cart L Struve, *‘ Feldzug des Darius 
gegen die Scythen,”’ 1812; Justin, books i., il., and vil. 

Darius II, called Da-ri/us O’ehus or No’thus, 
was the natural son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, who gave 
him in marriage his daughter Parysatis. Having deposed 
Sogdianus, who had killed Xerxes II., the lawful heir, he 
became king in 424 B.c. He died in 405, leaving two 
sons, Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus the Younger, the 
former of whom was his successor. 

See XEnopPHON, “ Hellenica’”’ and ‘‘ Anabasis.”’ 

Darius III. or Cod-o-man/nus, the last king of the 
ancient Persian monarchy, was a descendant of Darius 
Nothus. He began to reign at the death of Arses, in 
336 B.c. In the second year of his reign Persia was 
invaded by Alexander of Macedon, who gained a victory 
at the river Grani’cus. Darius, having taken command 
of his army, was defeated at Issus in 333, and at Arbela 
in 331 B.c. He then retreated towards Bactriana, pursued 
by the Macedonians, who were on the point of taking him 
prisoner, when he was killed by Bessus, one of his own 
satraps, in 330. With his expiring breath he expressed 
his thanks to the victor for his humane treatment of 
the royal captives, his wife and daughters. Alexander 
married his daughter Statira. ‘ 

See the Histories of ARRIAN, JUSTIN, and Quintus CurTiUus. 

Darius Hystaspes. See Darius I. 

Darius Ochus. See Darius II. 

Darius the Mede, of the Bible, is supposed to be 
the Cyaxares II. of profane history. 

See Daniel vi. : 

Darjes. See DARIES. 

Darke, dark, (WILLIAM,) an American officer, born 
in Pennsylvania in 1736. He served with distinction in 
the Revolutionary war. Died in 1801. 

Dar’ley, (FELIX O. C.,) an eminent American de- 
signer, born in Philadelphia in 1822. He removed to 
New York about 1848. He has illustrated Irving’s 
“ Sketch-Book,” ‘Knickerbocker’s New York,” “Rip 
van Winkle,” and other humorous works, with success ; 
also the novels of J. Fenimore Cooper, and the works 
of Dickens. His outline illustrations of Judd’s “ Mar- 
garet” are greatly and justly admired. 

See TucKERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 

Dar’ley, (GEORGE,) a poet and mathematician, born 
in Dublin in 1785, removed to London in 1825. He 
gained distinction by his critical contributions to the 
“Literary Gazette” and ‘ Athenzeum,” and wrote several 
poems, one of which is called ‘* Sylvia, or the May Queen,” 
(1827,) and treatises on geometry and algebra. Died 
in 1849. 

Dar’ling, (GRACE,) an English heroine, born at Bam- 
borough in 1815, was the daughter of the keeper of the 
Longstone light-house, on one of the Farne Islands. The 
Forfarshire steamer having been wrecked in that vicinity, 
September 6, 1838, she went out in a small boat, at the 
imminent peril of her life, and rescued nine persons who 
were clinging to a rock. A public subscription of about 
4700 was raised by the people of the United Kingdom 
as a testimonial to her heroic conduct. Died in 1842. 


_* Darius, in Persian Dara or Darab, and in Hebrew Daryavesh, sig- 
nifies ‘‘ prince,” or ‘‘lord:” hence Darius Hystaspis would signify the 
“lord or king [son of ] Hystaspes or Gushtasp.”” (See GusuTAsp.) 


€as k; gas 5; & hard; §as7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; 8asz; thas in this. 


({G@3=See Explanations, p. 23., 
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Darling, (JAMES,) an English bibliographer, born in 
1797, was for many years a bookseller in London. He 
published (1852-57) a valuable work, entitled “€yclo- 
pedia Bibliographica: a Library Manual of Theological 
and General Literature,” (2 vols.) Died in 1862. 

Dar’ling-ton, (WILLIAM,) M.D., an eminent Ameri- 
can botanist, born in Birmingham, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1782. He practised medicine at West Ches- 
ter, and was elected a member of Congress in 1814 by the 
voters of his native county, which he also represented for 
two other terms, (1819-23.) He published a valuable 
work on the plants of Chester county, entitled “Flora 
Cestrica,” (1837,) which was commended by eminent 
botanists of Europe; also, “‘ Memorials of John Bartram 
and Humphrey Marshall,” (1849.) Died in 1863. 

See “Obituary Notice of William Darlington,” read before the 
American Philosophical Society, February 19, 1864, by T. P. James. 

Darlue, dar‘liik’, (MICHEL,) a French physician and 
naturalist, born at Grimaud in 1707 or 1717, obtained the 
chair of botany in the University of Aix. He wrote the 
“Natural History of Provence,” (3 vols., 1782-86,) and 
several medical works. Died in 1783. 

Darmagnac, dar’man’yak’, (JEAN BARTHELEMI,) 
VICOMTE, a French general, born at Toulouse in 1766, 
distinguished himself at Austerlitz in 1805, and, as gen- 
eral of division, rendered important services at Vittoria 
(June, 1813) and Toulouse, (1814.) Died in 1855. 

Darmaing, dar’man’, (JEAN JEROME ACHILLE,) a 
French journalist, born at Pamiers in 1794, began in 1825 
to publish the ‘‘ Gazette des Tribunaux,” which was very 
successful, About 1832 he became chief editor of the 
“Constitutionnel.” Died in 1836. 

Darnau, dar‘nd’, (JACQUES,) BARON, a French gen- 
eral, born in Loiret in 1768; died in 1830. 

Darn/ley, (HENRY STuART,) LorD, a Scottish noble, 
born in England about 1545, was the son of the Earl of 
Lenox and Margaret Douglas, a niece of Henry VIII. 
of England. His father was descended from the house 
of Stuart, and his mother was a half-sister of James V. 
His relation to the royal family and his comely person 
caused him to be selected in 1565 as the husband of 
Queen Mary. She treated him at first with much kind- 
ness, but was soon disgusted by his stupidity, insolence, 
and profligacy. He instigated the murder of Rizzio, which 
she deeply resented and resolved to revenge. During a 
fit of illness Darnley lodged in an isolated house called 
the Kirk in the Field, which was blown up by gunpowder, 
Darnley being killed, February 9, 1567. Respecting the 
responsibility of this crime, see MARy Sruarr, 

See Burton, ‘History of Scotland,”’ vol. iv. chaps. xliii.-xlviii.; 
Rosertson, ‘ History of Scotland ;” Froupe,“* History of England,” 
vol. viii., chaps. viii.,1x., x.; MiGnet, ‘‘ Histoire de Marie Stuart.” 

Darondeau, da’rdn‘d0’,(STANISLAS,) a French painter 
of genre and religious subjects, born about 1800; died in 
1842. 

Darquier de Pellepoix, dar’ke-4’ deh pél’pwa’, 
(AuGUSTIN,) a French astronomer, born at Toulouse in 
1718, had an observatory at his own house, and hired 
persons to calculate. He wrote a ‘Uranography,” 
(1771,) which Lalande commended, “Astronomical Ob- 
servations,” (1777-82,) and a few other scientific works. 
He was an associate of the Institute. Died in 1802. 

Darracgq, da’rak’, (FRANGOIS BALTHASAR,) a French 
legislator, born at Mont-de-Marsan about 1750, was a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, (1795-99.) 
Died about 1808. 

Darrigol, da’re’gol’, (JzAN PierRE,) a French priest, 
born in 1790. He wrote an able “Critical Dissertation 
on the Basque Language.” In 1829 he won a prize from 
the French Academy for his “Analysis Raisonnée of the 
Grammatical System of the Basque Language,” when 
William Humboldt was a competitor. Died in 1829. 

Darriule, da’re’iil’, (JEAN,) BARON, a French general, 
born at Arudy in 1774; died in 1850. 

Dart, (JoHN,) an English antiquary, flourished about 
1725, and wrote ‘Antiquities of Westminster Abbey,” 
(2 vols., 1723.) 

Darthe, dar’ta’, (AuGuSTIN A. J.,) a French Jacobin, 
born at Saint-Pol in 1769. He was executed as an ac- 
complice of Babeuf in 1797. 

Dartmouth, Lorp. See LEGGE, (GEORGE.) 
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Dartois de Bournonville, dZr’twa’ deh boor’ndn’- 
vél’, (FRANGOIS VICrOR ARMAND,) a French dramatist, 
born at Beauvais in 1788, wrote many vaudevilles, | 

Daru, dari’, (MARTIAL NOEL PIERRE,) -BARON, born 
in Paris in 1774, was a brother of Count Pierre Antoine 
Noél. He was commissary of war during the republic, and 
gained distinction as an able administrator under Napo- 
leon I., who appointed him intendant of Vienna in 1809, 
and intendant of the crown at Rome in 1811. He left in 
manuscript an unfinished “ History of Rome during the 
French Occupation.” Died in Paris in 1827. 

Daru, (NAPOLEON,) Coun’, a son of the statesman 
noticed below, was born in Paris about 1804. He entered 
the army, and served as captain in Algeria. In 1832 he 
became a member of the Chamber of Peers. He acted 
with the moderate republicans in the Assembly of 1848-49. 

Daru, (PIERRE ANTOINE NOEL BRUNO,) COUN’, an 
eminent French statesman and author, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1767. About 1790 he wrote “Washington,” an 
epic poem. He favoured the Revolution, and in 179} 
became a commissary in the army of Brittany. While 
imprisoned during the reign of terror, he translated 
into French verse the Odes and Epistles of Horace. 
About 1800 he was appointed secretary of war, and in 
1802 a member of the Tribunate, in which he advocated 
the cause of public instruction. Between 1804 and 1806 
Bonaparte made him a councillor of state, a count of the 
empire, and intendant-general of the imperial household. 
In the campaigns of 1806 and the ensuing years he ac- 
companied Bonaparte, who had much confidence in his 
ability and employed him as commissary-general, finan- 
cier, and negotiator. Having become chief minister of 
state in 1811, he opposed the Russian expedition, but, 
when other counsels prevailed, made extraordinary exer- 
tions to meet its exigencies. In 1815 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the French Academy, an office for which he was 
well adapted by his dignity, his good taste, his sonorous 
voice and lucid diction. As an author his merit is con- 
spicuous. His “ History of Venice” (1819) is esteemed 
the best work on that subject, and his poems and eulo- 
gies on Volney and others are admired. Died in 1829. 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Causeries du Lundi ;?? LAMArTINE, ‘‘ Eloge 
du Comte Daru;” ViENNeET, ‘‘ Notice sur Daru,”’ prefixed to his 
“* Histoire de Venise ;’? ARMAND Marrast, ‘‘ Notice sur M. Daru,” 
1829; “ London Quarterly Review” for March, 1825. 

Darvieux. See ARVIEUX. 

Dar’win, (CHARLES,) a son of Erasmus Darwin the 
poet, was born at Lichfield in 1758. While a student 
of medicine at Edinburgh, he gained a first-prize medal. 
Died in 1778. 

Darwin, (CHARLES,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
naturalist and geologist, a grandson of the poet Dr. 
Darwin, was born at Shrewsbury, February 12, 1809. 
He accompanied Captain Fitzroy in the Beagle in a 
voyage of exploration, 1831-36, and recorded his obser- 
vations respecting geology, etc. in his “ Voyage of a 
Naturalist round the World,” which obtained great 
popularity. ‘The author,” says the “London Quarterly 
Review” for December, 1839, “‘is a first-rate landscape- ° 
painter with the pen, and the dreariest solitudes are 
made to teem with interest.” In 1839 he published a 
“ Journal of Researches into the Geology and Natural 
History of Countries visited by H.M.S. Beagle.” His 
“ Monograph of the Family Cirripedia,” (which includes 
the Barnacle,) published in 1851-53, is a remarkable and 
excellent work. He produced arguments against the 
immutability of species, in a work entitled ‘The Origin 
of Species by means of Natural Selection,” (1859,) 
“which,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1860, 
“was perused with avidity not only by professional natu- 
ralists, but by the far wider intellectual class which now 
takes interest in the higher generalizations of all the sci- 
ences. The same pleasing style which marked his earliest 
work, and a certain artistic disposition and sequence of 
arguments, have recalled the attention of thinking men 
to the hypothesis of the inconstancy and transmutation 
of species.” Among his works are a treatise ‘On the 
Fertilization of Orchids,” (1862,) and ‘‘The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication,” (1868.) 

See ‘London Quarterly Review”’ for July, 1860; ‘‘ Westminster 


Review’? for April, 1860; “ Darwin and his Reviewers,”’ in ‘“‘ Atlan- 
tic Monthly,’’? October, 1860. 
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Darwin, (ERAsMus,) M.D., an ingenious English poet 
and physiologist, born at Elton, near Newark, in 1731. 
Having graduated at Cambridge, he settled at Lichfield, 
where he married, and practised with success until 1781, 
when he removed to Derby. His principal poem, “The 
Botanic Garden,” (1791,) had a great popularity among 
his contemporaries, which has since rather declined. It 
was composed on an original plan, and displayed great 
powers of description; but the style is too ornate. His 
‘“‘Phytologia” (1800) presented many novel ideas and 
analogies in physiology, some of which are now received 
as true. He also wrote “Zoonomia, or the Laws of Or- 
ganic Life,” ““The Temple of Nature,” a poem, and other 
works. A writer in the “Edinburgh Review” for 1803 
says of the “ Botanic Garden,” “The novelty of its plan, 
an imposing air of boldness and originality in his poetical 
and philosophical speculations, and a striking display of 
command over the sources of poetical embellishment, 
were sufficient to secure him the approbation of even 
fastidious readers.” Died in 1802. 

See ANNE SEwarp, ‘“‘Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin;” 
Cary, “Lives of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke White ;” 
“ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1803, and April, 1804. 

Darwin, (RoBerr WARING,) an English physician, 
brother of the preceding. He published “ Principia 
Botanica, or an Introduction to the Sexual System of 
Linnezus,”’ (3d edition, 1810.) 

Daschkow or Daschkoff. See DASHKOF. 

Da’sent, (GEORGE WEbsBE,) a British writer, born 
about 1818, published ‘‘ The Norsemen in Ireland,” (1855,) 
“Popular Tales from the Norse,” (1859,) and other simi- 
lar works. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for March, 1859; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for October, 1861. 

Dashkof or Daschkow, dish’kof, written also 
Dashkov, (EKATERINA ROMANOVNA,) a Russian prin- 
cess, eminent for her talents and achievements, born in 
1744, was the daughter of Count Roman Woronzof. 
About the age of sixteen she was married to Prince 
Dashkof. In 1762 she was the master-spirit of the con- 
spiracy which dethroned Peter III. and made his wife 
autocrat as Catherine. II. Having lost the favour of 
the empress, she travelled several years in foreign coun- 
tries, and returned in 1782, when she was appointed 
president of the Academy of Sciences at Saint Peters- 
burg. Under her auspices was founded the Russian 
Academy, (literary,) of which she became the first presi- 
dent in 1784. She planned and in part compiled the 
Dictionary published by this academy, and wrote several 
plays, etc. On the accession of the emperor Paul, in 
1796, she was deprived of her offices and banished from 
the capital. Died in 1810. She left ‘Memoirs of her 
Life,” which were published (in English) in 1840. 

See Orro, ‘“‘Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur ;’? VoLTAIRE, 
“Correspondance.” 

Dassdorf, das’dorf, (CARL WILHELM,) a German 
scholar, born at Staubitz, Saxony, in 1750; died in 1812. 

Dassier, di’se-4’, (JOHN,) a Swiss engraver of medals, 
was born at Geneva in 1677.. The medals which he 
executed of many eminent persons in the age of Louis 
XIV. have been used as models by other artists. Died 
in 1763. 

His son, JAcoB ANTHONY, born at Geneva in 1715, was 
also a skilful engraver, and was employed about 1740 in 
the London Mint as second engraver. He then removed 
to Saint Petersburg, where he worked for some time. He 
engraved medals of the most illustrious men of science, 
which are highly prized. Died in 1759. 

Dassouci, da’soo’se’, (CHARLES COYPEAU,) a French 
burlesque poet and musician, born’ in Paris about 1604 ; 
died after 1675. 

Dat’a-mé§, [Gr. Aardunce; Fr. DATAME, da’tém’,] a 
Persian general, distinguished for his military talents, 
revolted against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and was killed 
about 362 B.C. 

See Cornetius Nepos, ‘ Lives of Eminent Commanders.” 


Dathe, da’teh, [Lat. Da/rutus,] (JOHANN AUGUST,) 
an able German Orientalist and theologian, born at Weis- 
senfels, Saxony, in 1731, obtained the chair of Oriental 
languages at Leipsic in 1762. His capital work is a 
Latin version of the Old Testament, (published in sepa- 
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rate parts from 1773 to 1789,) which is commended for 
fidelity and for elegance of style. Died in 1791. 

See Aucusr W. Ernest, ‘‘ Elogium J, A. Dathii,” 1792. 

Datheen, di-tan’, | Lat. Darur/Nus,] (PETER,) a Dutch 
poet, born at Ypres, became a Protestant minister at 
Frankfort in 1555, and returned to the Low Countries 
about 1566. He acquired great celebrity as a preacher, 
and composed a Dutch poetical version of the Psalms, 
which was used in the churches of Holland for about two 
centuries. In consequence of his seditious speeches 
against the Prince of Orange, he exiled himself, took 
the name of P. Montanus, and practised medicine with 
success at Stade and Elbing from 1585 until his death 
in 1590. 

See Mot ey, “‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. i. ; De Vrigs, 
“Histoire de la Poésie Hollandaise.” 

Dati, da’tee, (AGOSTINO,) an eminent Italian orator 
and writer, was born at Sienna in 1420. He opened a 
school of rhetoric in that city, and was often chosen to 
make public orations in Latin by his fellow-citizens, who 
also raised him to high offices in the republic. He wrote, 
in Latin, a “ History of Sienna,” and other works, his- 
torical and religious, among which is a “ Treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul.” Died in 1478. 

See N. Banpiera, ‘‘De Augustino Datho,” Rome, 1733; Nt- 
cERON, ‘Mémoires ;”? Mor#rt, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Dati, (CARLO ROBERTO,) usually called simply CARLO 
Dari, an eminent Italian scholar, born at Florence in 
L619, was a descendant of Goro Dati. He studied geom- 
etry under Galileo. Jn 1638 he formed an intimate triend- 
ship with Milton, who visited Florence in that year, and 
who has commemorated their friendship in Latin epistles. 
Dati was one of the most learned of Italian philologists. 
He was appointed professor of Greek and Latin literature 
at Florence in 1648. He published, besides other works, 
a ‘Discourse on the Necessity of Speaking one’s own 
Language correctly,” (1657,) and “The Lives of Ancient 
Painters,” (‘Vite de’ Pittori antichi,” 1 vol., 1667,) 
“which,” says Ginguené, “is one of the best works on 
ancient painting.” Died in 1676. 

See G. Nuert, “‘Istoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini;’”? Nictron, 
“* Mémoires ;”? ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” F. FonTant, 
*Elogio di C. R. Dati,” 1794. 

Dati, (GIULIANO,). an Italian writer, born at Florence 
in 1445; died in 1524. 

Dati, (GiuLIO,) an Italian poet, born at Florence 
about 1560, wrote “La Contessa di Parione,” (1596.) 
Died about 1630. 

Dati, (Goro DI STAGGIO,) a noble Florentine, born in 
1363, was one of the priors of the republic in 1425, and 
gonfalonier in 1428. He wrote, in Latin, a “ History of 
Visconti, First Duke of Milan,” which was not printed 
until 1735. Died in 1436. 

Dati, (LEONARDO,) an Italian ecclesiastic of high re- 
putation, brother of the preceding, was born at Florence 
about 1360. He was employed by the republic of Flo- 
rence as ambassador to various courts between 1409 and 
1422. Died in 1425. 

Da’tis, [Gr. Adzic,] a Persian general, who, in con- 
junction with Artaphernes, commanded the army which 
was defeated at Marathon, 490 B.c. 

D’Attaignant. See ATTrAIGNANT. 

Daub, dowp, (KarL,) a German theologian, born at 
Cassel in 1765, became professor of theology at Hei- 
delberg about 1795. He published volumes of Jectures 
entitled “‘Daub’s Vorlesungen,” (1838,) ‘ Prolegomena 
to Moral Theology and the Principles of Ethics,” (1839,) 
and “The System of Christian Dogmatics,” (1841,) and 
other works. Died in 1836. 

See Rosenkranz, “ Erinnerungen an C. Daub,” 1837. 

Daubanton, do’bén’tdn’, (ANTOINE GREGOIRE,) a 
French judge and jurist, born in Paris in 1752, wrote 
a “Dictionary of the Civil Law,” a “Dictionary of the 
Commercial Code,” and other legal works. Died in 1813. 

Daubasse, d6’bass’, (ARMAND,) a French poet, born 
in Quercy in 1664. His works were all improvised. 
Died in 1727. 

Daubenton, dd’bén’tdn’, (GuILLAUME,) a French 
Jesuit, born at Auxerre in 1648. About 1700 Louis XIV. 
appointed him confessor to his grandson, Philip V. of 
Spain, over whom he acquired a great influence. Ac- 
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cording to Voltaire, Daubenton revealed, in a letter to 
the French regent, the secret of Philip’s intended abdi- 
cation, and the regent sent the letter to Philip. The latter 
then showed it to his confessor, who fainted, and soon 
after expired, in 1723. 

See VoLTairE, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XV.” 

Daubenton, (Lovis Jean Marig,) a celebrated 
French naturalist, born at Montbar on the 2gth of May, 
1716, was sent to Paris by his father to study theology ; 
but he preferred medicine. Having graduated as M.D. 
in 1741, he returned home with the intention to practise. 
Buffon, who was also a native of Montbar, and his former 
schoolmate, having been chosen intendant of the Jardin 
du Roi at Paris, (now Jardin des Plantes,) engaged Dau- 
benton in 1742 to assist him in his projected scientific 
works. By his sound judgment, invincible patience, and 
unerring accuracy, he was admirably qualified for such 
atask. In 1745 he was appointed curator and demon- 
strator of the cabinet of natural history. He enriched 
Buffon’s ‘Natural History” with an immense number 
of facts and descriptions, cautiously avoiding the bold 
hypotheses to which Buffon was rather prone. In 1778 
he obtained a chair of natural history in the College 
of France. He wrote many articles on that science for 
the first “Encyclopédie,” and for the ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences.” He made great improvements 
in the cabinet of natural history, of which he had charge 
fifty years. About 1794 the Jardin du Roi was converted 
into a school, styled the Museum of Natural History, 
in which he was appointed professor of mineralogy. He 
merited public favour by promoting the propagation 
of Spanish sheep, and wrote several popular treatises 
on the subject, one of which is entitled ‘‘ Instruction for 
Shepherds.”” In 1799 he was elected a senator. He 
died January 1, 1800. 

See Cuvisr, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Daubenton,”’ 
in the ‘‘ Mémoires de ]’Institut,”’ tome iii. ; Lactripe, ‘‘ Eloge his- 
torique de Daubenton,”’ 1790; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Daubenton, (MARGUERITE,) cousin and wife of the 
preceding, born at Montbar in 1720, was married in 1749. 
Her romance of ‘‘Zélie in the Desert” is written in a 
natural style, and was received with favour. Madame 
Buffon was her niece. Died in 1818. 

Daubeny, déb/ne or dawb’ne, (CHARLES,) D.D., an 
English divine, born in 1744, became prebendary of 
Salisbury in 1784, and Archdeacon of Sarum in 1804. 
He published a ‘ Guide to the Church,” and other works 
on theology. Died in 1827. 

Daubeny, (CHARLES GILES BRIDLE,) an English 
chemist and naturalist, born at Stratton in 1795, was for 
many years professor of botany and rural economy in the 
University of Oxford. In 1824 he published an “ Essay 
on the Geology and Chemical Phenomena of Volcanoes.” 
He wrote an important work called ‘* Description of the 
Active and Extinct Volcanoes, with Remarks on their 
Origin,” (1826,) treatises on the Geology of North Ame- 
rica and Italy, and several memoirs on chemistry. He 
was president of the British Association in 1856. Died 
in December, 1867. 

D’Aubigné, dé/bén’ya’, (JEAN HENRI MERLE,) a 
Swiss divine and popular historian, was born at or near 
Geneva in 1794. His father, Louis Merle, was descended 
from the French Calvinist family of D’Aubigné. He was 
educated for the church, and was pastor of a French 
church in Hamburg for five years. Between 1823 and 
1830 he preached at Brussels. About 1830 he became 
professor of Church history ina college at Geneva. He 
published in 1835 the first volume of his capital work, 
a “History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” (“ Histoire de la Réformation au seiziéme Siécle,”) 
which obtained a great popularity, especially in England 
and the United States. Among his other works are 
“The Protector, (Cromwell,) a Vindication,” (1848,) and 
“Germany, England, and Scotland,” (1848.) 


See Haac, “La France protestante ;” CHARLES DE Rimusat, 
““Mélanges de Littérature et Philosophie.” 


D’Aubigné, (THEODORE AcripPA.) See AUBIGNE, D’, 
Daubigny,do’bén’ye’,(CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French 
landscape-painter, born in Paris in 1817. He has pro- 
duced many pictures of French scenery, some of which 
have been purchased by the emperor and the ministers 
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of state. Among his works are a “ View of the Seine at 
Charenton,” and a “Sunset,” (1851.) 

Daubigny, (PieRRE,) a French painter in miniature, 
an uncle of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1793. 

Daubrée, do’bra’, (GABRIEL AUGUSYE,) a French 
geologist, born at Metz in 1814. 

Daubus, do’biis’, written also Daubuz, (CHaRLEs,) 
a French Protestant, born at Auxerre, lived about 1625, 
and was for a long time minister at Nérac. He published 
“L’Echelle de Jacob,” (‘Jacob's Ladder,” 1626,) and 
“ Bellarmin reformeé,” (“ Bellarmin Reformed,” 1631.) 

Daubuz. See DAuBUs. 

Daubuz, do’biiz’, (CHARLES,) a French Protestant 
divine, born about 1670, removed to England on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, (1685,) and became 
vicar of Brotherton. He was author of a ‘‘ Commentary 
on Revelation,” (1712,) which is much esteemed. Died 
about 1740. 

Daucourt, dd’koor’, (BONAVENTURE,) a French ge- 
ologist, who lived about 1630, and wrote a treatise og 
volcanoes, deluges, etc. 

Daude, déw/deh, (ADRIAN,) a German historian, born 
in Franconia, wrote a “Universal History,” (4 vols., 
1748-58.) Died in 1755. 

Daudé, do’da’, (PIERRE,) a French Protestant min- 
ister and writer, born in 1681; died in England in 1754. 

Daudet, do’da’, (RoBERT,) a French engraver, born 
at Lyons in 1737; died in 1824. 

Daudiguier. See AUDIGUIER, D’. 

Daudin, do’‘dan’, (FRANGoIS MARtI®£,) a French natu- 
ralist, born in Paris about 1774, was in childhood afflicted 
with an infirmity which almost entirely deprived him of 
the use of his legs. His wife assisted him in the com- 
position of his works, for which she designed the figures. 
His principal works are a ‘Treatise on Ornithology,” 
(1800,) which was never finished, and a “ Natural History 
of Reptiles,” (1802.) The latter, according to Cuvier, 
was the most complete work on that class of animals 
which had then appeared. Died in 1804. 

Daugier, do’zhe-4’, (FRANCoIS HENRI EvuGENE,) 
Count, a noted Frénch admiral, born at Courtezon in 
1764. He commanded one of the four grand corps of 
the flotilla destined for the invasion of England in 1804, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Baylen in 1808. 
Died in 1834. 

Daullé, doa’, (JEAN,) a skilful French engraver with 
the burin, born at Abbeville about 1705. He removed 
to Paris, and engraved portraits and history with a high 
reputation. Among his master-pieces are a portrait of 
the Countess of Feuquiéres, and a “ Magdalene,” after 
Correggio. Died in 1763. 

Daum, déwm, [Lat. DAv’Mmrus,] (CHRISTIAN,) an emi- 
nent German teacher, born at Zwickau, Saxony, in 1612. 
He became regent of the College of Zwickau in 1642, 
and rector of the same in 1662. He published editions of 
several Latin authors, and left, in manuscript, unfinished 
works, among which was a “History of the Poets.” 
Died in 1687. 


See Winter, “ C. Daumii Poetz clarissimi,”’ etc., 1688 ; LoEscuER, 
‘* Memoria C, Daumii renovata,”’ 1701; Nictron, ‘“‘ Mémoires.” 


D’Aumale. See AUMALE, D’. 

Daumas, dd’mas’, (MELCHIOR JOSEPH EUGENE,) a 
French general and writer, born in 1803. He went to 
Algeria in 1835, and learned the Arabic language. About 
1841 he was placed by General Bugeaud at the head of 
the political affairs (affaires indigénes) of Algeria, which 
he managed with credit. He published an ‘‘ Exposé of 
the Actual State of Arab Society and Government,”(1845,) 
“Manners. and Customs of Algeria,” and other works 
of merit. In 1850 he was chosen director of affairs of 
Algeria in the ministry of war. He obtained the rank 
of general of division in 1853. 

Daumat. See Domat. 

Daumer, déw/mer, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) a German 
pantheist, born at Nuremberg in 1800. He was pro- 
fessor at Nuremberg a few years between 1822 and 1830. 
He published a “System of Speculative Philosophy,” 
(1831,) ‘Philosophy, Religion, and Antiquity,” (1833,) 
translations from the Persian poet Hafiz, (1846,) and 
other works. His system resembles the pantheism of 
Hegel. 


DAUMESNIL 


Daumesnil, dd‘md/nél’, (PrERRE,) a brave French 
general, born at Périgueux in 1777, served in Italy and 
Egypt from 1795 to 1800, and became chef d’escadron 
about 1806. He lost a leg at Wagram in 1809. In 1812 
he was made general of brigade and governor of Vin- 
cennes castle, which he defended obstinately against the 
allies in 1814 and 1815. He obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general in 1831. Died in 1832. 

See “ Vie du Général Daumesnil,’’ Paris, 1832. 


Daumont. See AUMONT, D’. 

Daun, von, fon ddwn, (LEopoLD JosEPH MARIA,) 
Count, an able Austrian general, born at Vienna in 
1705. He made his first campaign against the Turks. 
About 1748 he obtained the rank of field-marshal. He 
commanded at the battle of Kolin, June 18, 1757, where 
Frederick the Great was defeated with great Joss. In 
the same year the Austrians, under Charles of Lorraine 
and Daun, lost a great battle at Leuthen. Having sur- 
prised the Prussian king at Hochkirchen, (1758,) Daun 
gained a victory, for which he was rewarded with 300,000 
florins, a sword from the pope, and many honours. He 
was defeated in turn by Frederick at Vorgau in 1761. 
After the peace of 1763 he became president of the Aulic 
Council, and enjoyed great favour at court until his death 
in 1766. 

See ArcHENHOLZ, “ History of the Seven Years’ War,” 1793; 
“Memoirs of Count Von Daun,’”? by A. HENDERSON, London, 
1757- 

Daunou, dd’noo’, (PIERRE CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a 
meritorious French statesman and author, born at Bou- 
logne in 1761, entered the order of Oratorians. In 1792 
he was elected to the National Convention, in which he 
supported moderate measures, opposed the proscription 
of the Girondists, and was one of the framers of the con- 
stitution of the year III., (1795.) Hewas the first presi- 
dent of the Council of Five Hundred, and a member of 
the committee appointed to frame the constitution of the 
year VIII., (1800.) In 1807 he was chosen keeper of the 
archives of France. He was chief editor of the “ Jour- 
nal des Savants” from 1816 to 1838, and about 1818 ob- 
tained a chair of history in the College of France. He 
contributed many articles to the ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle.” In 1838 he was chosen perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1839 was created a 
peer. Among his numerous useful works are an “ Essay 
on the Temporal Power of the Pope,” (1810,) and a 
“Course of Historical Studies,” in 20 vols., the first 
of which was published in 1842. Died in 1840. “He 
was so simple, so modest, so firm and consistent,” says 
Villenave, ‘‘that envy was compelled to pause, and criti- 
cism reduced to silence, before the renown of his talents 
and his virtues.” 


See A. H. TarLiannier, “Documents biographiques sur Dau- 
nou,” 1841; Victor Lecierc, ‘‘ Notice sur Daunou;’’? SAINTE- 
Bruve, “ Portraits contemporains;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;”? WALCKENARR, “‘ Notice sur Ja Vie, etc. de M. Daunou,”’ 1841. 


Daunt or Daunte. See Dane. 

Dauphin, do’fan’, (AuGuSTIN ANNE,) a mediocre 
French poet, born at Niort about 1759; died in 1822. 

Daurat. See Dora. 

Dausque, désk, (CLAUDE,) a learned French Jesuit, 
born at Saint-Omer in 1566; died in 1644. 

Dauvergne. See AUVERGNE, D’. 

Dauvigny. See AUVIGNY, D’. 

Dauxiron. See AUXIRON, D’. 

Dauz, déwts, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German Orien- 
talist, born near Gotha in 1654, is known as the author 
of a system of Hebrew grammar. Died in 1727. 

Dauzats, d0’z4’, (ADRIEN,) a French painter and 
lithographer, born at Bordeaux in 1808. As a painter 
of genre, he obtained medals of the first class in 1835, 
1848, and 1855. 

Daval, da-val’, ? (PETER,) an English mathematician, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society. Died in 1763. 

Davanzati Bostichi, d4-v4n-z4’tee bos-tee’kee,(BER- 
NARDO,) an Italian writer and merchant, born at Florence 
in 1529. He cultivated literature with success, and filled 
several civil offices with credit. The perfection of the 
Tuscan language was his favourite pursuit. His most 
remarkable work is an Italian version of Tacitus, (1658,) 
which, says Ginguené, “is a master-piece of purity of 
style, of vigour, precision, and elegance.” It is said to 
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be more concise than the original. He also wrote a 
treatise on “The Tuscan Cultivation of the Vine and 
other Trees,” (1600.) Died in 1606. 

See G. Neerr, “‘Istoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini ;”) TiRABoscHr, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Dav’/en-ant, (CHARLES,) LL.D., an English writer 
on finance and political economy, a son of Sir William 
Davenant, was born in 1656. In 1685 he was returned 
to Parliament, and appointed inspector of plays. In 1695 
he gained reputation by his “ Essays on the Ways and 
Means of Supplying the War,” which was followed by 
several treatises on the revenues, trades, etc., the merit 
of which was variously estimated. In 1703 he was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of exports and imports. Died 
in 1714. 

See Macauray, “‘ History of England,” vol. i. chap. iii. ; ‘‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica.” 

Davenant, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born in Lon- 
don in 1576. In 1618 James I. sent him to attend the 
Synod of Dort, and in 1621 appointed him Bishop of 
Salisbury. He had previously been professor of divinity 
in Cambridge University. He published an excellent 
“Exposition of Paul’s Epistles,” (in Latin, 1627,) and 
several other works. Died in 1641. 

Davenant, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English dramatic poet, 
born at Oxford in 1605. Having written ‘ Albovine” 
and another tragedy, he was chosen poet-laureate in 1637 
as successor to Ben Jonson. He was a royalist in the 
civil war, and was knighted by Charles I. in 1643. He 
was confined in the Tower about two years for political 
reasons, and owed his safety to Milton, His principal 
production is “Gondibert,” an unfinished epic poem, 
which was much admired by Cowley, Waller, and others, 
but is now neglected. He was associated with Dryden 
in an alteration of Shakspeare’s “Tempest.” Ife died 
in 1668, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

See SouTHeEy, ‘‘ British Poets ;’? CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the 
British Poets ;’’ ‘“‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ii., 1820. 

Davenant, (WiLLIAM,) a son of the preceding, trans- 
lated La Mothe le Vayer’s work on the Greek and Latin 
historians. He was drowned near Paris in 1681. 

Dav’en-port, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English Catholic 
friar, born at Coventry in 1598, assumed the name of 
Sancta Clara, and was chaplain to Queen Henrietta. 
He wrote several theological works. Died in 1680. 

Davenport, (JOHN,) an English Puritan, born at Coy- 
entry in 1598, emigrated to Massachusetts in 1637. He 
was the first minister of New Haven, Connecticut, where 
he preached about thirty years, and had much influence 
in the civil affairs of the colony. Died in 1670. 

Davenport, (RICHARD ALFRED,) an English editor 
and biographer, born about 1780, published, besides 
other works, a “ Dictionary of Biography,” (1 vol. 12mo, 
1831.) Died about 1852. 

Daverhoult, d4/ver-héwlt’, [Fr. pron. da’vér‘hoo’,] 
(JEAN ANTOINE,) a native of Holland, was a member of 
the French Legislative Assembly in 1791-92. He was 
one of the founders of the club of Feuillants. J)ied in 
1792. 

Da’vid, {Heb. WT or 117; Gr. Aa6id or Aavid; Ara- 
bic, DAoon or DAbn, d4’60d’,| a celebrated Hebrew poet, 
prophet, and king, ason of Jesse, was born at Bethlehem 
about 1ogo b.c. He was a shepherd in his youth, and 
an excellent musician. About the age of twenty-two he 
entered the service of King Saul, whose morbid spirit he 
soothed by playing on the harp, and he was anointed by 
the prophet Samuel as king in the place of Saul. Soon 
after this event he killed, in single combat, Goliath, a 
Philistine giant, and married Michal, a daughter of Saul. 
The king, however, regarded him with jealous malignity, 
and made several attempts against his life. David, there- 
fore, fled for safety to Achish, King of Gath, where he 
feigned insanity. After many perilous adventures, he 
ascended the throne about 1055 8.c. He reigned seven 
years at Hebron as King of Judah, and on the death of 
Saul’s son was recognized as king by all the tribes of 
Israel. » By victories over the Philistines, the Moabites, 
the Syrians, the Edomites, etc., he greatly extended the 
boundaries of his kingdom, which, under his rule, at- 
tained a high degree of prosperity and power. His reign 
| was disturbed by a rebellion of his son Absalom, and by 
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conspiracies of othersons. He died about 1015, and was 
succeeded by his son Solomon. David was the author of 
many of the Psalms which bear his name, and which give 
proof of poetical genius of the highest order. Though 
not without human infirmities, by which he was more 
than once betrayed into great sins, he was, on the whole, 
distinguished for magnanimity and a tenderness of heart 
rare in one so constantly engaged in the pursuits of war. 
(See I. Samuel xxvi. 7-12, and I. Chronicles xi. 13, 14.) 

See also I. Samuel, chap. xv.; II. Samuel, Aassém ; I. Chronicles, 
chaps, xi. -xxix.; CHANDLER, ‘‘ History of the Life of David,” 1758; 
Ewa cp, ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel ;?’ Droste, ‘‘ Leven van Ko- 
ning David,” 1716; Hanser, “‘ Historia Davidis,’? 1780; DELANY, 
* Life and Reign of David, King of Israel,’ 3 vols., 1742. 

Da’vid, a Christian emperor of Abyssinia, born about 
15co, succeeded his father Nahu in 1507. His realm was 
invaded and partly conquered about 1514 by the Turkish 
Sultan Selim I. David formed an alliance with Portugal 
about 1520. Died about 1540. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Da/vid IIL, a celebrated king of Georgia, was the 
son of George II., whom he succeeded in 1089. The 
Turks had subjected the greater part of Georgia, and even 
Teflis, the capital, was in their power. David raised an 
army, defeated the Turks, and recovered Teflis in 1121. 
Several battles were fought afterwards, in which the 
Georgians were victors. He died in 1124, and left the 
throne to his son, Demetrius II. 

See Saint-Martin, ‘t Mémoires sur |’ Arménie.”’ 

David, King of Eastern Armenia, began to reign about 
980 4.D. He defeated the Sultan Togrul and other Mus- 
sulman chiefs. Died in 1046. 

David, an Armenian philosopher. 
NERKEN. 

Da/’vid I,, King of Scotland, sixth son of Malcolm IIL., 
succeeded his brother, Alexander I., in 1124. Before this 
event he had married Maud, the great-niece of William 
the Conqueror, and obtained Northumberland as her 
dowry. Having refused to acknowledge Stephen as King 
of England, and supported the claim of Matilda, who 
was his niece, he was involved in war with that prince. 
In 1137 David invaded England, and was defeated at 
Northallerton. He died in 1153, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, Malcolm IV. 

See Burton, “‘ History of Scotland,’’ vol. ii. chap. xiii.; Bucn- 
ANAN, “‘ History of Scotland.” 

David II. or David Bruce, King of Scotland, was 
the son of Robert Bruce, and was a minor when his 
father died in 1329. In 1332 Edward Baliol invaded 
Scotland, defeated an army commanded by the regent 
Mar, and was crowned at Scone. David then took refuge 
in France. His subjects maintained the contest against 
Baliol and his English ally, and in 1342 he recovered the 
throne. In 1346 he invaded England, was defeated and 
taken prisoner, and did not obtain his liberty until 1357. 
Died in 1371, and was succeeded by his nephew, Robert 
Stuart, or Robert II. 

See Burron, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ili. chap. xxv. 

David, da’véd’, (CHARLEs,) a French engraver, born 
in Paris about 1600; died about 1660. 

His brother JEROME was a skilful etcher with aqua- 
fortis. 

David, da’vid, (CHRISTIAN GEORG NATHAN,) a popu- 
lar Danish journalist and statesman, born at Copenhagen 
in 1793. He wrote some successful works on political 
economy, became a leader of the Liberal party, and was 
a member of the Diet from 1848 to 1853. 

See J. B. Scuick, “ Professor David und sein Vaterland,” 1835, 

David, (FELICIEN,) a French musical composer, born 
at Cadenet (Vaucluse) in 1810. He became in 1830 a 
pupil of Lesueur, Fétis, and Reber, in the Conservatoire 
of Paris. In 1831 he quitted the Conservatoire and joined 
the Saint-Simonians, by whom he was employed to set 
hymns to music. On the dispersion of that society he 
visited the Levant, where he collected popular melodies, 
etc., and returned to Paris in 1835. He produced “The 
Rebel Angel,” “The Swallows,” and other melodies, 
which failed to render him famous, His ‘‘ ode-symphonie” 
called “The Desert,” performed in 1844, first revealed 
to the public his superior talent, and procured for him 
a European reputation. In 1847 he produced “Chris- 
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topher Columbus,” an ‘‘ ode-symphonie,” which was very 
successful. 

See Sytyain Saint-Erienng, “ Biographie de Félicien Dayid;”’ 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

David, da’vit, (FERDINAND,) a German composer 
and violinist, born at Hamburg in 1810. He became 
concertmeister at Leipsic about 1836. 

David, (FRANGoIs ANNk,) a French engraver, born 
in Paris in 1741, was a pupil of Le Bas. In youth he 
became engraver of the cabinet of Monsieur, (Louis 
XVIIL). He published ‘The Antiquities of Hercula- 
neum,” and illustrated works on the history of England 
and other nations. Died in 1824. 

David, da’véd’ or da’vid, (JAcqurEs Louts,) a cele- 
brated French historical painter, born in Paris in 1748, 
was a pupil of Vien. Having obtained the grand prize 
of the Academy for his “ Antiochus and Stratonice,” in 
1775, he went to Rome with Vien, and was affected to 
tears by the superiority of the classical antique style, and 
the conviction that he must begin anew the study of his, 
art. When Vien saw his “ Triumph of Paulus Aémilius,” 
he exclaimed, ‘You are destined to ruin or regenerate 
the school.” He returned to Paris in 1780, composed 
his “ Belisarius,”’ and was received as academician in the 
Royal Academy, with the title of painter to the king, in 
1783. The next year he again visited Rome, where he 
produced the ‘ Horatii,” which was highly applauded 
and made a great sensation among the Parisians. He 
had become the chief of the French painters when the 
Revolution began. Elected to the Convention in 1792, 
he voted for the death of the king, and disgraced him, 
self by complicity in the crimes of Robespierre. On thn 
fall of this leader, (1794,) David was imprisoned several 
months. He was the chief manager of the great national! 
festivals and spectacles of the republic. About 1795 he 
produced his ‘‘ Rape of the Sabines,” which is called hi; 
master-piece, and was sold for 60,000 francs. Napoleor 
patronized him, and appointed him his first painter. Aj 
the restoration he was exiled as a regicide, and lived it 
Brussels until his death, in 1825. He was a member o} 
the Institute. He had a vivid imagination, an ardent ancl 
susceptible temperament, and was not devoid of mag- 
nanimity. Asan artist he was deficient in colouring, but 
attained the highest rank by his design, which, in the 
opinion of his admirers, is inimitably beautiful and true 

See Mietre vr VILLArs, ‘‘ Mémoires de David Peintre,”’ etc., 
1850; Coupin, ‘* Essai sur Jacques Louis David,” 1827; Mrs. 
‘Notice sur J. L. David,” 1834; Detéciuze, “* David et son 
Ecole,” 1855; NaGuer, ‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” ANTOIN?: 
Tuomge, “ Vie de David,”’ 1826. 

David, (JEAN PierRe,) a French surgeon, born at 
Gex in 1737. He obtained prizes for several treatises, 
one of which was “ On the Mechanism of Respiration,” 
(1766.) He shared the labours of the surgeon Lecat, 
who chose him as his successor. Died in 1784. 

David, (MaxiMr,) a French miniature-painter, born 
at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1798. He obtained a medal of 
the first class in 1841. 

David, (PIERRE,) a French poet and diplomatist, born 
near Falaisein 1771. As consul at Smyrna, he saved the 
lives of many Greeks during an insurrection. Among his 
poems is ‘The Siege of Athens,” (1827.) Died in 1846. 

David, (PreRRE JEAN,) an eminent French sculptor, 
born at Angers in 1789. He went to Paris in 1808, and, 
having won the first prize (with a pension) in 1811, was 
enabled to pursue his studies in Rome. About 1824 he 
established his reputation by a statue of the Prince of 
Condé. He was elected to the Institute in 1826, and in 
1831 was ordered by the government to adorn the Pan- 
theon with sculptures. He preferred to exercise his 
talent on republican subjects and on persons who have 
been useful to society. Among his works are busts of 
Washington, La Fayette, Lamartine, Arago, Lamennais, 
and Goethe. He produced statues of Jefferson, (at New 
York,) Cuvier, Racine, and many others. He was a re- 
publican member of the Assembly in 1848. Died in 1856. 

See GusTAVE Piancue, ‘‘ Portraits d’ Artistes ;°? ADRIEN MalIL- 
LARD, ‘‘ Etude sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de David d’Angers,” 1839. 

Da’vid, SAINT, the patron of Wales, born in Cardi- 
ganshire about 490 A.D., founded several monasteries, 
for which he composed rules. He was the author of 
Homilies, and other works. Died in 544. 
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Da/vid ap Gwil/lum, a famous Welsh bard of the 
fourteenth century, is said to have courted the favour of 
the fair Morvid in one hundred and forty-seven poems. 
Notwithstanding these demonstrations, or perhaps in 
consequence of them, she married another, 

David Bruce. See Davip ll... 

Da’vid Com-ne’nus, the last emperor of Trebizond, 
usurped the throne at the death of his brother John. 
When his capital was attacked by Mahomet II. in 1461, 
he surrendered on condition that this Sultan should 
marry his daughter Anna. David and his sons were 
reduced to choose between death and the Moslem re- 
ligion, and preferred the former, in 1462. 

Da’/vid de Po’mis, a Jewish rabbi and physician, 
born at Spoleto, in Italy, in 1525. He produced a 
Hebrew Lexicon, (1587.) Died about 1600. 

David de Saint-George, da’/véd’ deh san’zhorzh’, 
(JEAN JosePpH ALEXIs,) a French philologist, born in 
Iranche-Comté in 1759. He produced a version of 
Ossian. Died in 1809. 

Da’vid-George, a noted fanatic and impostor, born 
at Delft about 1500, had some natural eloquence and 
cunning. After associating with the Anabaptists, he 
formed a new sect, called Davidists, and, according to 
some accounts, professed that he was the Messiah. To 
escape persecution, he fled about 1542 to Bale, where he 
lived in disguise eleven years. In 1553 he endeavoured 
to save Servetus, and wrote in favour of toleration. He 
published a “ Wonderbook,” and other works. Mosheim 
thinks he had more virtue than his opponents give him 
credit for. Died in 1556. 

David of Nerken, an eminent Armenian philoso- 
pher of the Platonist school, lived about 460-490 A.D. He 
studied at Athens under Syrianus, the master of Proclus, 
and wrote a number of works, among which is “The 
Foundations of Philosophy.” He is said to have trans- 
lated into Armenian the works of Plato and Aristotle. 

See Fr. Neumann, ‘‘ Mémoire sur la Vie de David,” 1829. 

David Rubeni, da’vid roo-ba’nee, a Jewish fanatic, 
lived towards the end of the fifteenth century, and pre- 
dicted that the Messiah would come in 1500. He pre- 
tended that he had a mission to conduct the Jews of 
Europe to Palestine. 

Davide, da’ve-da,(Luic1 ANTONIO,)an Italian painter, 
born at Lugano in 1648; died about 1730. 

Dav’i-dis, (FRANZ,) a Socinian minister, born in Hun- 
gary about 1510; died in 1579. 

Davidof, di-vee’dof, Davydow, or Davuidof, dav- 
wee’dof, (DENIS VASILIEVITCH,) a Russian general and 
poet, born at Moscow in 1784; died in 1839. 

Da/vids, (ARTHUR LUMLEY,) an English Orientalist, 
born in Hampshire in 1811. He published a Turkish 
Grammar, (1832.) Died in 1832. 

Da’vid-son, (JOHN,) an English traveller, born in 
London. He was killed in Northern Africa by some 
natives in 1836. 

Da/vid-son, (JOHN W.,) an American general, born 
in Fairfax county, Virginia, about 1824. He graduated 
at West Point in 1845, became a captain in 1855, and a 
brigadier-general of Union volunteers early in 1862, He 
served in Missouri and Arkansas in 1862 and 1863. 

Davidson, (LUCRETIA MARIA,) an American poetess, 
born at Plattsburg, New York, in 1808. She wrote verses 
before she was six years old, and composed with great 
facility. It is stated that she wrote two hundred and sev- 
enty-eight poems, besides many which were destroyed. 
Died in August, 1825. A collection of her poems was 
published, with a Memoir by S. F. B. Morse, in 1829. 

Seea “‘ Life of L. M. Davidson,”’ by CATHERINE SEDGWICK, 1843, 
and a review of her poems, by RoBErT SOUTHEY, in.the “* London 
Quarterly Review’? for 1829, vol. xli.; Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature.” 

Davidson, (MARGARET MILLER,) a sister of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1823, was also a poetess, and a child of 
equal precocity. Her poems were praised by Washington 
Irving, who wrote a biography of her about 1843. She 
is said to have been “angelic” in her disposition, Died 
in 1838. f 

See GriswoLp’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America;’? Duyckincx, 
“‘Cyclopzdia of American Literature.” 

Da’vid-son, (Rev. SAMUEL,) an Irish dissenter and 
biblical critic, born at Ballymena about 1808. He pub- 
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lished, besides other works, “Sacred Hermeneutics De- 
veloped,” (1843,) and ‘ Biblical Criticism,” (2 vols., 1852.) 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1863; “ Westminster 
Review”’ for July, 1862. 

Davidson, (WILLIAM,) an American general, born 
in Pennsylvania in 1746. He was killed in battle at 
Cowan’s Ford, in North Carolina, in 1781. 

Da’vie, (WILLIAM RICHARDSON,) born in England 
in 1756, came to America about 1762. He served as 
colonel under Generals Greene and Sumter in the Kevo- 
lutionary war, was a member of the convention which 
formed the Federal Constitution in 1787, and was chosen 
Governor of North Carolina in1799.. He was sent as 
envoy to France in 1799 or 1800, Died in 1820. 

See Sparks, ‘‘American Biography,”’ vol. xv.; Second Series; 
“National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” yol. 111. 

Daviel, da’ve’él’, (JAcQquEs,) a skilful French oculist, 
born in Normandy in 1696. He settled in Paris in 1746, 
and received the title of oculist to the king in 1749. He 
invented a method to cure cataract by extraction, which 
was successful. Died in 1762. 

Davies, da/véz, (CHARLES,) an American mathemati- 
cian, born in Litchfield county, Connecticut, in 1798. He 
became professor of mathematics at West Point about 
He published ‘Elementary Algebra,” (1839,) 
“Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry,” (1840,) 
“ Practical Mathematics,” (1852,) and other works, which 
have been extensively used as text-books in colleges and 
academies. Having resigned his chair at West Point, 
about 1837, he visited Europe, and subsequently was 
appointed a professor in Columbia College, New York. 

Da/vies, (EDWARD,) a Welsh divine, born in 1756, 
was rector of Bishopston and chancellor of Brecon, He 
wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Celtic Researches, or the 
Origin, Traditions, and Language of the Ancient Britons,” 
(1804,) and a treatise on Druidism, which is commended. 
Died in 1831. 

Da/vies, (Lady ELEANoR,) born in 1603, was the 
daughter of the Earl of Castlehaven, and wife of Sir John 
Davies. She gained notoriety as a prophetess, and pub- 
lished some strange predictions in 1649. Died in 1652. 

Davies, (JOHN,) a learned Welsh divine, who gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1593, and became a canon of Saint 
Asaph’s. He was well versed in the antiquities of his 
nation, and published a work on “ Ancient British Lan- 
guages.” Died in 1644. 

Davies, (JOHN,) a Welsh writer, born in 1625, trans- 
lated several works from the French. Died in 1693. 

Davies, (JOHN,) D.D., an English philologist, born in 
London in 1679, was appointed prebendary of Ely in 
1711. He edited the works of Cicero, Czsar, and other 
Latin authors. Died in 1732. ; 

Davies, (Sir JoHN,) an eminent English poet and 
judge, born in Wiltshire in 1570, graduated at Oxford. 
In 1599 he acquired reputation by his poem entitled 
““Nosce Teipsum,” (“Know Thyself.”) In 1603 he was 
appointed solicitor-general of Ireland, and soon .after 
attorney-general. He was knighted in 1607. In 1612 
he published an excellent work on the political state of 
Ireland. He was returned to the English Parliament in 
1621, and obtained the dignity of lord chief justice in 
1626, but died suddenly the same year. In reference to 
the poem above noticed, Hallam remarks, ‘Perhaps no 
language can produce a poem, extending to so great a 
length, of more condensation of thought, or in which 
fewer languid verses will be found.” 

See Jonnson, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets; G. Cuatmers, “Life 
of Davies;” Foss, “The Judges of England;”? “ Biographia Bri- 
tannica ;”’ ‘* Retrospective Review,”’ vol. v., 1822. 

Davies, (MyLEs,) a Welsh writer or compiler, lived 
about 1715. He published “Athene Britannica,” (3 
vols., 1716.) 

Davies, (Ropert,) a Welsh poet, born in 1770, was 
the author of a good Welsh grammar, and of some 
admired poems, Died in 1836, 

Davies, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American divine and 
distinguished pulpit orator, born at New Castle, Dela- 
ware, in 1724. He was instrumental in founding the 
College of New Jersey, and in 1758 succeeded Jonathan 
Edwards as president of that institution. Died in 1761, 
leaving several volumes of sermons, which have passed 
through many editions, both in America and England. 
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Davies, (SNEYD,) Archdeacon of Derby, an English 
poet, wrote some imitations of Horace in Duncombe’s 
edition, (1767,) and poems in Dodsley’s collection. Died 
in 1769. 

Davies, (THOMAs,) an English actor and bookseller, 
born about 1712. He made his dédut on the stage about 
1736, and soon after’ opened a bookstore in London, 
where he acquired the friendship of Dr. Johnson. Re- 
turning again to the stage, he married Miss Yarrow, a 
beautiful actress. The satire of Churchill in the “ Ros- 
ciad” induced him to quit the theatre and resume the 
book-trade. He. wrote a “Life of Garrick,” (1780,) 
which procured for him both fortune and reputation, and 
was author of several other biographies. Died in 178s. 
Johnson and Boswell met for the first time in his house. 

See BoswE v’s “‘ Life of Johnson.” 

Davies, (THOMAS ALFRED,) born jin Saint Lawrence 
county, New York, in 1809, served in the campaigns of 
pa and was made brigadier-general of volunteers in 
1862. 

Davies, (Rev. WALTER,) a British author, born in 
1761, wrote an esteemed treatise on the “ Agriculture 
and Domestic Economy of Wales,” (1811,) and other 
works. Died about 1848. 

Daviess, da’vis, (JosrEPpH HAMILTON,) U. S. attorney 
for Kentucky, volunteered in an expedition against the 
Indians in 1811, and was killed at the battle of Tippe- 
canoe, November 7 of that year. His wife was a sister 
of Chief-Justice Marshall. 

Davila. See Aviva. 

Davila, da’ve-l4, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish theologian, 
born at Avila, was a Dominican. Died in 1604. 

Davila, da’ve-]4, (ENRICO’CATERINO,) a celebrated 
Itahan historian, born at Sacco, near Padua, in 1576, was 
the son of Antonio Davila, who, like several of his an- 
cestors, had been Constable of Cyprus. About the age 
of seven he was taken to Paris, where he was educated, 
and became a page at the French court. From 1594 to 
1598 he served with distinction in the army of Henry IV., 
and collected materials for his history. In 1599 he re- 
turned to Padua. About 1606 he engaged in the service 
of the Venetian senate, and commanded several military 
expeditions with success. In 1630 he produced his 
“ History of the Civil Wars of France from 1559 to 1598,” 
(‘‘ Historia delle Guerre civili,” etc.,) which is unani- 
mously regarded as authentic, and generally impartial, 
excepting his favouritism towards Catherine de Médicis, 
to whom his family was indebted. His style is graphic, 
spirited, and concise, and free from the prevalent defects 
of his time. The narration is remarkably varied and 
picturesque. In 1631 Davila was appointed governor of 
Crema. As he was performing the journey thither, he 
was involved in a dispute with an insolent official, who 
refused to furnish accommodations that Davila had a 
right to demand. Davila was shot dead by this person, 
who was instantly killed by the son of the historian. 

See. “‘ Life of Davila,” prefixed to an edition of his works published 


by AposTo.o ZENO, Venice, 1733; GINGUENE, “ Histoire Littéraire 
d’Italie;’ Trrasoscut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Davila, (Don PEDRO FRANCO,) a Spanish naturalist, 


born at Guayaquil, removed about 1748 to Paris, where | 


he formed an extensive cabinet. In 1767 he sold this 
for 800,000 reals, and in 1769 went to Madrid, and was 
chosen perpetual director of the cabinet of natural history, 
which he made one of the richest in Europe. Died in 1785. 

Davila y Padilla, di/ve-l4 e pa-bél’y4, (AUGUSTIN,) 
a Spanish or Mexican monk, became Bishop of Saint 
Domingo. He wrote a “ History of the Province of 
Santiago de Mexico,” (1596.) Died in 1604. 

Davin, da’van’, (FELIX,) a French novelist, born at 
Saint-Quentin in 1807; died in 1836. 

Da Vinci. See VINCI. 

Davini, da-vee’nee, (GIOVANNI Bartisra,) an Italian 
physician, born at Camporgiano in 1562 ; died in 1633. 

Da’vis, (ANDREW JACKSON,) a clairvoyant and spirit- 
ualist, born in Orange county, New York, in 1826, pub- 
lished ‘ Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations,” 
etc., (1845,) and several other works, including “The 
Great Harmonia,” (in 4 vols.,) advocating the doctrines 
of Spiritualism. 

See ‘* The Magic Staff: an Autobiography of A. J. Davis;’’ ** Fra- 
ser’s Magazine” for February, 1848. 


Davis, (CHARLES HENRy,) an American naval com- 
mander, born in Boston in 1807. He entered the navy in 
1823, was appointed superintendent of the “Ephemeris” 
and “Nautical Almanac” about 1850, and gained the 
rank of commander in 1854. He served as chief of staff 
and captain of the: fleet at the capture of Port Royal by 
Dupont in November, 1861. In May, 1862, he took 
command of the Mississippi flotilla. He gained a 
victory over the ram Louisiana and several gunboats 
on the roth of May, and another near Memphis in June. 
He was raised to the rank of rear-admiral in February, 
1863, and was appointed superintendent of the National 
Observatory in May, 1865. His services in relation to 
the “ Nautical Almanac” are highly commended. 

Da’vis, (DAVID,) a skilful physician, born in South 
Wales about 1777, practised in London. He published 
“ Elements of Obstetric Medicine,” (new edition, 1842.) 
Died in 1842. 

Da’vis, (EDWARD,) an English buccaneer, was a com- 
panion of Dampier. He became the chief of a band of « 
filibusters who plundered the Spanish colonies in Peru 
about 1684. 

Davis, (EDWARD,) an English painter and engraver, 
born in Wales in 1640. His engraved portraits are highly 
praised. 

Davis, (EDwIN HaAmiItron,) M.D., an American phy- 
sician and archeologist, for many years professor of ma- 
teria medica and therapeutics in the New York Medical 
College, was born in Ross county, Ohio, in 1811. His 
principal work is his “Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley,” published by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Davis, (HrENrRy,) D.D., an American divine andscholar, 
born at East Hampton, New York, in1770. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1796, was appointed professor of 
Greek in Union College in 1806, and in 1809 was chosen 
president of Middlebury College, Vermont. He was 
president of Hamilton College, New York, from 1817 
to 1833. Died in 1852. 

Davis, (Rev. Henry Epwarps,) an English clergy- 
man, born at Windsor in 1756, became a Fellow and 
tutor of Baliol College, Oxford. At the age of twenty- 
one he published an Examination of Gibbon’s History, 
charging him with misrepresentation. Gibbon published 
a Vindication against this charge. Died in 1784. 

Davis, (HENRY WINTER,) an eloquent American 
statesman, born at Annapolis, Maryland, about 1817, 
graduated at Hampden-Sidney College. He was elected 
a member of Congress for the third district of Maryland 
(ze. a part of Baltimore) in 1854, and again in 1856. 
After the dissolution of the Whig party he joined the 
“American” party. He was re-elected to Congress in 
1858. Inthe crisis of 1861 he gave proof of ardent loyalty 
to the Union, and became a radical Republican. He 
represented a part of Baltimore in the thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, (1863-65,) in which he served as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In the summer of 1865 
he made a public speech at Chicago in favour of negro 
suffrage. His intellect was keen, inventive, and capable 
of long-continued effort. Died in December, 1865. 

Davis, (JEFFERSON,) an American statesman and mili- 
tary leader, born in Christian county, Kentucky, in 1808. 
He studied at Transylvania College, and subsequently at 
the Military Academy of West Point, where he graduated 
in 1828. He served in the Black Hawk war on the North- 
west frontier, 1831-32, and in the campaigns against the 
Pawnees and other Indian tribes, 1833 to 1835. Having 
settled in Mississippi, he was elected to Congress by the 
Democratic party in 1845. On the breaking out of the 
Mexican war in 1846, he resigned his seat in Congress, 
and as colonel of a regiment of volunteers joined Gen- 
eral Taylor on the Rio Grande. He took a prominent 
part in the engagements of Monterey and Buena Vista, 
and his conduct on the latter occasion was noticed in 
General Taylor’s dispatch of March 6 in high terms 
of commendation. He was appointed to fill a vacancy 
in the United States Senate in 1847, and in 1848 elected 
to the same office for the remainder of the term. It is 
said that John Quincy Adams, on hearing Mr. Davis’s 
first speech in the Senate, observed to his friends, “That 
young man, gentlemen, is no ordinary man: he will make 
his mark yet.” While in the Senate he was one of the 
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most prominent among the advocates of slavery and 
State rights. As Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Mississippi in 1851 he was defeated by H. S. Foote, 
the Union candidate. He was secretary of war during 
Mr. Pierce’s administration, from March, 1853, till March, 
1857. At the latter date he again became a Senator of 
the United States. Having taken a prominent part in the 
secession movement in 1860-61, he resigned his seat in 
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the Senate of the United States in February of the latter 
year, and was soon after elected President of the pro- 
visional government formed by the secessionists. In 
November, 1861, he was elected without opposition Pre- 
sident (for six years) of the Confederate States, and was 
inaugurated February 22,1862. There’seems no reason 
to doubt that the Southern leaders made a wise selection 
in placing Davis at the head of their perilous, not to say 
wild and desperate, enterprise ; and he appears to have 
done all that any man in his position could do to bring 
it to a successful issue. The war was at last terminated 
by the capture of Richmond by General Grant in April, 
1865, after which event President Davis retreated south- 
ward. He was taken prisoner in Southern Georgia in 


May, 1865, was confined in Fortress Monroe two years, 
and was then released on bail. He was included in the 
general amnesty of December 25, 1868. 

See E. A. Potiarp, ‘‘ Life of Jefferson Davis ;”? Livincsron, 
“ Portraits of Eminent Americans ;” Dr. J. J. CRavEN, “* Prison-Life 
of Jefferson Davis,’’1866 ; ‘‘ Lifeand Imprisonment of Jefferson Davis, 
with the Life and Military Career of Stonewall Jackson,’? New York, 
1866 ; ‘‘ Life of Jefferson Davis,”’ by F. H. ALFRIEND, 1868, 

Davis, (JEFFERSON C.,) an American general, born 
in Clarke county, Indiana, in 1828. He served in the 
Mexican war, 1846-47. He was one of the garrison of 
Fort Sumter when it was bombarded by the rebels in 
April, 1861. He served at Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and 
commanded a division at the battle of Stone River, De- 
cember 31, 1862—January 2, 1863, and at the battle of 
Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863. He led a 
corps of the army of Sherman in the march from Atlanta 
to the sea, in December, 1864. 

Davis, (JOHN.) See Daviss, (JOHN.) 

Davis, (JOHN,) an eminent English navigator, born at 
Sandridge, in Devonshire. Between 1585 and 1587 he 
made three voyages for the discovery of a Northwest 
passage, in which he discovered the strait that bears 
his name, and advanced as far as the 72d degree of north 
iatitude. In 1591 he served as captain in Cavendish’s 
sxpedition to the South Sea, and afterwards made five 
toyages to the East Indies. He was killed by the 
Japanese in 1605. He had published an account of his 
‘Northwestern discoveries, and a work entitled “The 
World’s Hydrographical Description,” 1595. 

See Haxtuyt, ‘‘ Navigations;” A. Saint Joun, “ Lives of Cele- 
iorated Travellers ;” J. BArrow, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Naval Worthies 
wf Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,”’ 1845. 

Davis, (JOHN,) an American jurist, born at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 1761, graduated at Harvard in 178. 
He was appointed comptroller of the treasury of the 
United States in 1795, and in 1801 a judge of the district 
court, which office he held for forty years. Died in 1847. 
/ Davis, (JOHN,) an American Senator, born in North- 
borough, Massachusetts, in 1787, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege. He was elected a member of Congress in 1824, 
and re-elected several times. In 1834 he was chosen 
Governor of Massachusetts. He represented his State in 
the United States Senate from 1835 to 1841. He acted 
with the Whig party, and was a prominent advocate of a 
protective tariff. He became Governor of Massachusetts 
again in 1841 or 1842. His reputation for integrity was 
such that he was commonly called ‘“ Honest John Davis.” 
He was again elected a Senator of the United States 
about 1845. Died at Worcester in April, 1854. 

Davis, (Joun*A. G.,) professor of law in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was born in Middlesex county, in that 
State, in r80r. He was educated at William and Mary 
College. He was the author of a “ Guide to Justices of 
the Peace,” and other legal works. Died in 1840. 

Davis, (Sir JoHN FRANCcrIS,) an English officer and 
writer on China, was born in London in 1795. He was 
attached to Lord Amherst’s embassy to China in 1816, 
and afterwards became chief superintendent at Canton. 


He is one of the few Europeans who have mastered the 
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language and literature of China. On his return to 
England he published “The Chinese: a General De- 
scription of China and its Inhabitants,” (1836, 2 vols.,) 
which is one of the best English works on that subject. 
He was governor of Hong-Kong from 1841 to 1847. In 
1841 he produced “Sketches of China.” 

Davis, (MarrHew L.,) an American writer, born in 
1766, was an intimate friend of Aaron Burr. He wrote, 
besides other works, “Memoirs of the Life of Aaron 
Burr,” (2 vols., 1836-37.) Died in 1850. 

Da/vis, (THoMAS,) an Irish poet and political writer, 
born at Mallow in 1814. He was a leader of the party 
called ‘ Young Ireland,” and in favour of a repeal of the 
Actof Union. Died in 1845. 

Da’vi-son, (FRANCIS,) an English poet, son of Wil- 
liam, noticed below. He published in 1602 “The Poet- 
ical Rhapsody,” which contains, besides his own verses, 
selections from the writings of contemporary poets. 

Davison, (WILLIAM,) an English statesman in the 
service of Queen Elizabeth. After having performed 
embassies to Holland and Scotland, he was appointed 
privy councillor, and one of the principal secretaries of 
state, about 1586. Hume says, ‘“‘ He was a man of parts, 
but easy to be imposed on, and who for that very reason 
had been made secretary.” The queen ordered him 
privately to draw a warrant for the execution of Mary 
Stuart, which she signed. After the execution (1587) 
she disowned the act, and threw the odium on Davison, 
who was confined in the Tower a number of years. 

See Sir N. H. Nicuovas, ‘Life of William Davison,” 1823; 
Mot ey, “* History of the United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. iii. 

Davoust or Davout, da’voo’, (Louis ALEXANDRE 
EDME FRANGOIS,) BARON, a French officer, brother of 
Marsha] Davoust, was born at Etivey (Yonne) in 1773. 
He served at the battles of Saint-Jean-d’Acre and of the 
Pyramids, and became aide-de-camp to his brother in 
1800. For his services at Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram 
he was made a baron in 1809, and general of brigade 
in 1811. Died in 1820. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Davoust, more correctly Davout, pronounced alike 
d&’voo’, (Louts NicoLas,) Duke of Auerstadt and Prince 
ef Eckmiihl, an able and successful French marshal, 
born near Noyers (Yonne) in 1770, was a fellow-student 
with Bonaparte at Brienne. In 1791 he became a colonel, 
or chef-de-bataillon, in the republican army, and in 
1793 made a daring attempt to seize Dumouriez, the 
general-in-chief. In the same year he obtained the rank 
of general of brigade. He accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt in 1798, fought several battles under Desaix, and 
contributed to the victory of Aboukir, 1799. The next 
year he returned to France, and was promoted to the 
grade of general of division by Bonaparte, of whom he 
was an ardent admirer. He commanded the cavalry of 
the army of Italy in 1800. In 1804 he was made major- 
general of the imperial guard, and marshal of the em- 
pire. He led the right wing of the army at Austerlitz in 
1805, where his services were very conspicuous, and de- 
feated the Prussians at the great battle of Auerstadt, which 
was fought on the same day as that of Jena, October 14, 
1806. ‘This last success,” says Alison, “ put the keystone 
to the arch of Marshal Davoust’s fame.” He was created 
Prince of Eckmiihl in 1809 for his success at the village 
of that name. After taking part in the Russian cam- 
paign, 1812, and being wounded at Borodino, he defended 
Hamburg against the allies for several months, and ex- 
cited loud complaints by his extortions and severity to 
the inhabitants. He was Napoleon’s minister of war 
during the Hundred Days, 1815, and after the battle of 
Waterloo was appointed by the provisional government 
general-in-chief of the French armies ; but he retired from 
the command in the same year. In 1819 he was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Peers. Died in 1823. 


See Cuenrer, “Vie du Maréchal Davout,’? 1866; ‘‘ Davoust 
des Tyrannen, Leben und Thaten,” Leipsic, 1815 ; JouRDAN, ‘‘ Eloge 
funébre de M. le Maréchal Davoust,’’ 1823; Tuirrs, ‘‘ Histoire du 
Consulat et de ]’Empire.”’ 


Davout. See DavoustT. 

D’Avrigny. See AVRIGNY. 

Da/vy, (Sir Humpnry,) one of the most eminent che- 
mists that Great Britain has produced, was born at Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall, December 17,1778. His father was 
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a carver of wood. Endowed by nature with an ardent 
and fertile imagination, he early manifested a decided 
taste for works of fiction, and especially for poetry. It 
is stated that when about eleven years old he commenced 
an epic poem, of which Diomede, the son of Tydeus, was 
the hero: whether the work was ever fully completed, 
we are not informed; but enough, at least, was written 
to prove the soaring fancy and inexhaustible invention 
of the youthful poet. He appears subsequently to have 
limited his efforts to fugitive poetry, of which he has left 
some very respectable and interesting specimens. When 
he was sixteen (1795) he lost his father. Not long after, 
Gregory Watt, son of the celebrated James Watt, visit- 
ing the west of England for his health, became a lodger 
in the house of Mrs. Davy, the mother of Humphry. A 
warm friendship, the result of congenial tastes, sprang 
up between the young men, and appears to have had an 
important influence in directing the studies and deter- 
mining the subsequent career of Davy. But the cause 
of science is especially indebted to: Mr. Davies Gilbert 
for the early encouragement which he afforded to Davy, 
and afterwards for introducing him to the notice of the 
Royal Institution in London. In 1798 he became asso- 
ciated with Dr. Beddoes in the “ Pneumatic Institution” 
which the latter had founded at Bristol. In the follow- 
ing year the young chemist gave to the world his first 
contributions to science,—viz., “Essays on Heat and 
Light, with a New Theory of Respiration,” etc., (these 
essays forming part of a volume published by Dr. Bed- 
does.) His. ‘‘ Researches, Chemical and Philosophical, 
chiefly concerning Nitrous Oxide and its Respiration,” 
appeared in 1800, and attracted great attention in the 
scientific world. He was not only the first to discover 
and make known the peculiar exhilarating or intoxicating 
properties of nitrous oxide gas, but his ‘ Researches” 
contain also the results of a number of most interesting 
though hazardous experiments on the respiration of car- 
buretted hydrogen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic acid, 
and nitrous gases. In 1801 he gave his first lecture be- 
fore the Royal Institution, (London,) in which he was the 
following year appointed professor. Asa lecturer he 
was eminently successful. ‘His youth, his simplicity, 
his natural eloquence, his chemical knowledge, his happy: 
illustrations and well-conducted experiments, excited 
universal attention and unbounded applause.” (‘ Life of 
Sir Humphry Davy,” by Dr. Paris, p. 90.) In his second 
Bakerian lecture before the Royal Society in 1807, he 
announced his great achievement,—the decomposition 
by galvanism of the fixed: alkalies,—whereby he demon- 
strated that these alkalies are simply metallic oxides. 
Davy’s account of this grand discovery has been justly 
pronounced the most important contribution made to the 
“Philosophical Transactions” (of the Royal Society) 
since the time of Sir Isaac Newton. It is to be regretted 
that one possessing such rare intellectual endowments 
should not have been proof against the intoxication of 
success. It is, however, too true that, after his sudden 
rise to distinction, Davy occasionally betrayed a spirit of 
arrogance, especially towards younger aspirants to fame, 
unworthy of a great man, and certainly not to have been 
expected in one who had himself owed so much to the 
generous patronage of men of science. In 1812, Davy 
was knighted; and shortly afterwards he married Mrs. 
Apreece,—a widow who possessed, with many accom- 
plishments, a considerable fortune. He was made in 
1818 a baronet, in consideration of the great services 
which he had rendered his country and mankind,— 
among which one of the most important was his inven- 
tion of the safety-lamp. In 1820 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, and for seven successive years 
was elected to the same office,—which, however, in 1827 
he was compelled to resign on account of his health. 
He died at Geneva in May, 18209. 

Our limits will permit us to mention only a very few 
of Davy’s numerous and important publications, Among 
the principal are his “Elements of Chemical Philoso- 
phy” (1812) and his “ Elements of Agricultural Chemis- 
try,” (1813 ;) to which may be added his papers relating 
to “ Fire-Damp,” etc., and those giving an account of his 
researches concerning “Oxymuriatic Acid” (chlorine) 
and “Fluoric Compounds.” His “Consolations in 
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Travel,” published after his death, consists principally 
of speculations and reflections on religious subjects, 

Davy has been styled by Dumas “the greatest chemi- 
cal genius that ever appeared.” He seems, indeed, to 
have possessed in the largest measure all the endow- 
ments requisite for a profound and successful investigator 
of nature. To an intellect in the highest degree pene- 
trating and comprehensive, he joined an inyention in- 
exhaustible in resources, and an enthusiasm for science 
which no difficulties or discouragements could repress. 
“Davy,” says Cuvier, “when not yet thirty-two years 
old, occupied, in the opinion of all those who could judge 
of such labours, the first rank among the chemists of this 
or any other age.” A writer in the “ Edinburgh Review” 
for April, 1836, observes that, “since the age of Sir 
Isaac Newton, the history of British science has recorded 
no discoveries of equal importance with those of Sir 
Humphry Davy.” . 

See *‘ Life of Sir Humphry Davy,” by Dr. J. A. Paris,” 1831, 
“ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy,” by his brother, Dr. 
Joun Davy, 1836; J. Ayrton, “Life of Sir H. Davy,” 2 vols., 
1831; H. C. vAN DER Boon Mescu, ‘‘ Redevoering over H. Davy,” 
1837; KirEEvsky, ‘‘ Histoire des Législateurs-chimistes: Lavoisier 
—Berthollet-—H. Davy,” 1845; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for January, 
1814, and April, 1836; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’ for September, 
1812. 

Davy, (JoHN,) an English musician and composer, 
born near Exeter about 1770; died in 1824. 

Davy, (JoHN,) M.D., an English chemist and phy- 
siologist, was a younger brother of Sir Humphry Davy, 
He served as surgeon in the army for many years in 
the East Indies, etc. In 1821 he published in London 
an excellent “Account of the Interior of Ceylon.” He 
wrote numerous able works on various subjects, among 
which are “ Researches, Physiological and Anatomical,” 
(1839,) a “ Life of Sir Humphry Davy,” (1840,) “ Notes 
and Observations on the Ionian Islands and Malta,’ 
(1842,) and ‘‘ Lectures on the Study of Chemistry,” etc., 
(1849.) Died in 1868. 

Davydow or Davuidof. See Davipor. 

Dawe, dau, (GEORGE,) an eminent English portrait- 
painter, born about 1775, acquired a European reputa- 
tion. The Royal Academy received him as associate 
about 1809, and as academician in 1814. In 1819 the 
emperor Alexander invited him to Saint Petersburg, 
where he passed ten years, with the title of first painter. 
He executed portraits of nearly all the sovereigns of 
Europe. His “Andromache” proves that he was also 
skilful as a historical painter. He wrote a “Life of 
George Morland.” Charles Lamb, who was his friend, 
mentions him in his ‘ Essays.” Died in London in 1829. 

Dawes, dauz, (HENRY L.,) a lawyer, born in Hamp- 
shire county, Massachusetts, in 1816. He represented a 
district of Massachusetts in Congress from 1857 to 1869, 
acting with the Republicans. He is also a member of 
the forty-first Congress, (1869-71.) 

Dawes, dauz, (MANASSEH,) an English writer on law, 
morals, and political economy. Died in 1829. 

Dawes, (RICHARD,) an English critic, eminent as a 
Greek scholar, born at Market Bosworth in 1708, became 
a Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. From 1738 
to 1749 he was master of a grammar-school in Newcastle. 
In 1745 he published “ Miscellanea Critica,” which was 
at one time a high authority. Porson thought it “second 
only to Bentley’s ‘Phalaris.’” Died in 1766. 

awes, (RuFrus,) an American poet, born in Boston 
in 1803, studied law, but never practised it. In 1839 he 
published “Geraldine, Athenia of Damascus, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.” 

See Griswo1p’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 


Dawes, (Sir WILLIAM,) an-English prelate, born near 
Braintree, Essex, in 1671, was the son of Sir John Dawes, 
and was educated at Oxford. He wasechaplain to Wil- 
liam III, about 1698, and to Queen Anne some years 
later, and had great popularity as a preacher. He was 
appointed Bishop of Chester in 1707, and Archbishop of 
York in 1714. He wrote the “Anatomy of Atheism,” 
a poem, and published several sermons, Died in 1724. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” 

Dawison, da’ve-son, ? (BOGUMIL,) a popular actor, 
pete at Warsaw in 1818. In 1866 he came to the United 

states. 
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Daw’son, (GEORGE,) an English writer on law, pub- 
lished “The Origin of Laws,” ( Origo Legun,” 1694.) 
Died in 1700. 

Daxenberger, dak’sen-béro’er, (SEBASTIAN FRANZ,) 
a German poet, born at Munich in 1809, assumed the 
name of KARL FERNAU. 

Day, (JEREMIAH,) president of Yale College, was born 
in New Preston, Connecticut, in 1773. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1795, studied theology, and became in 
1So1 professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
at that college. He succeeded Dr. Dwight as president 
in 1817, and continued to hold that position until 1846. 
He published, besides other works, “An Introduction 
to Algebra,” (1814,) and “ Navigation and Surveying,” 
(1817,) which were highly esteemed. Died in 1867. 

Day or Daye, (JoHN,) an English printer, born at 
Dunwich in 1522, established a printing-office in London 
in 1544. He perfected the Greek types, and was the 
first who printed with Saxon characters in England. By 
his editions of the Bible and other books he promoted 
the Reformation. Died in 1584. 

See Ames and Dippin, ‘Typographical Antiquities of Great 
Britain.”’ 

Day or Daye, (JOHN,) son of the preceding, born in 
1566, became a popular preacher, and published nume- 
rous sermons and Jectures. Died in 1627. 

Day, (Joun,) an English poet and comedian, lived 
about 1600-20. Among his works is ‘‘ The Isle of Guls,” 
(1606.) 

Day, (STEPHEN,) an English printer, born in 1611, 
removed to Massachusetts in 1638, and established at 
Cambridge the first printing-press in New England. 
Died in 1668. 

Day, (HOMAS,) an English author and philanthropist, 
born in London in 1748, inherited an ample fortune. 
He studied law, but did not practise at the bar. In 1773 
he attacked the slave-trade in a poem entitled “The 
Dying Negro.” He expressed his sympathy with the 
American patriots by two poems, “The Devoted Le- 
gions,” and “The Desolation of America,” (1777.) The 
following may serve to illustrate his eccentric habits 
and peculiar opinions on education. He selected from 
a foundling-hospital two girls about twelve years old, 
with the intention of educating them rationally on the 
system of Rousseau and taking one of them as his wife. 
But the experiment did not succeed; and he married 
Miss Milnes in 1778. One of his protégées, however, did 
honour to his system of education, and became the wife 
of his friend Bicknell. His most popular work is ‘‘Sand- 
ford and Merton,” (1783,) a juvenile tale, of which Leigh 
Hunt says, ‘The pool of mercenary and time-serving 
ethics was first blown over by the fresh country breeze 
of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ a production that I shall ever 
be grateful for.” He wrote several other minor works. 
He was killed by a kick from a horse in 1789. 

See ‘“‘An Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Day,” 
by himself; ‘‘ Biographia Britannica; J. BLackman, “Life of ‘LT. 
Day ;” Timagus, “T. Day’s Leben,” 1798. 

Daye. See Day. 

Day’ton, (ELIAs,) an American officer, born in 1737, 
was a native of New Jersey. He fought in the American 
Revolution, obtained the rank of colonel in 1778, and 
afterwards became a general. Died in 1807. 

Dayton, (JOHN,) born about 1760, was elected Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina in 1800, and again in 1808. He 
afterwards became judge of the United States district 
court of that State. He was author of “ A View of South 
Carolina,” ‘Memoirs of the Revolution,” etc. Died in 
1822. 

Dayton, (JONATHAN,) an American statesman, born 
at Elizabethtown, in New Jersey, in 1760. He was a 
member of the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution in 1787, and was elected to Congress by 
the Federahsts of New Jersey in 1791. He was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives for two terms between 
1793 and 1797, and was elected to the Senate of the 
United States in 1799. Died in 1824. 

Dayton, (WILLIAM LrEwis,) an American statesman, 
born at Baskingridge, Somerset county, New Jersey, 
in 1807. He was liberally educated, studied law, and 
was adinitted to the bar about 1830. He was appointed 
in 1842 a Senator of the United States by the Governor 
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of New Jersey, to filla vacancy. He also represented 
New Jersey in the national Senate for a full term of six 
years, (1845-51,) during which he acted with the Whig 
party and opposed the extension of slavery. He also 
disapproved the Fugitive Slave bill. In 1851 he returned 
to the practice of Jaw at Trenton. In 1856 he was nomi- 
nated as Republican candidate for Vice-President by the 
convention which nominated J. C. Fremont for the Presi- 
dency. They received the votes of the New England 
States, and of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. In 1857 he became attorney-general of New 
Jersey. He was appointed. minister to France in the 
spring of 1861. He died in Paris in December, 1864. 

Dazille, da/zél’ or da’ze’ye, (JEAN BARTHELEMY,) a 
French physician, became honorary physician to the king 
in Saint Domingo in 1776. He wrote a ‘ Treatise on 
the Diseases of Warm Climates,” and other valuable 
medical works. Died in Paris in 1812. 

Dazzi, dat’/see, (ANDREA,) born in Florence about 
1470, was professor of ancient literature in his native 
city, and wrote a number of Latin poems. Died in 1548. 

Deageant, da’zhén’, a French courtier and writer, 
born at Saint-Marcellan, was author of historical ‘* Mé- 
moires,” printed in 1668. Died in 1639. 

Deak, da 4k’, (FRANCIS,) a Hungarian orator and 
statesman, born at Kehida in 1803. He was elected to 
the Diet about 1830, and became a leader of the mode- 
rately liberal party. In 1848 he was appointed minister 
of justice; but he retired from that ofhce when Kossuth 
obtained the ascendency in September, 1848. On the 
approach of General Windischgratz in 1849, Deak was 
selected to negotiate with him. The important address 
or manifesto of the Diet in answer to the imperial rescript 
in the summer of 1861 was drawn by Deak. He is said 
to be the most popular man in Hungary. 

Deane, deen, (JAMrS,) M.D., an American physician 
and naturalist, and one of the first discoverers of the 
fossil footprints in the valley of the Connecticut, was 
born in Coleraine, Massachusetts, in 1801 ; died in 1858. 
He was author of numerous papers on fossil footprints 
and other scientific subjects. 

Deane, (S!Las,) an American diplomatist, born at 
Groton, Connecticut. He was a member of Congress 
in 1774, and was sent to France as a political and finan- 
cial agent in 1776. He deviated from his instructions, 
and by profuse promises induced so many French officers 
to enter the service of the United States, that Congress 
was dissatisfied with his conduct, and recalled him in 
1777. Died in England in 1789. 

Deani, da-4/nee, (MARCANYONIO,) a popular Italian 
preacher, commonly called ‘* Padre Pacifico,” born at 
Brescia in 1775; died in 1824. 

See GamBara, ‘‘ Elogio storico del P. Pacifico,” 1825. 

Déar’born, (HENRyY,) an American general, born in 
Hampton, New Hampshire, in 1751. He served as 
captain at the battle of Bunker Hill, and as major at 
the capture of the army of Burgoyne in 1777: In 1781 
he took part in the capture of the British army at York- 
town. He was secretary of war for eight years, (1S01- 
og.) In the spring of 1813 he captured Yorktown, in 
Canada. He was sent as minister to Portugal in 1822, 
and returned in 1824. Died in 1829. 

Dearing. See DERING, (EDWARD.) 

Debacg, deh-bak’, (CHARLES ALEXANDRE,) a French 
painter of history and portraits, was born in Paris in 
1804. Among his works are “‘Mary Stuart departing 
from France,” and ‘The Death of Moliére.” Died in 1850. 

Debay, deh-ba’, (AuGusrrE HyYacinrHe,) a French 
painter and sculptor, born at Nantes in 1804. He gained 
the first prize for painting in 1823, since which he has 
won several medals of the first class. Among his paint- 
ings is ‘Lucretia in the Forum of Collatia,” (1831.) As 
a sculptor he has produced an admired group called 
“The Primitive Cradle, or Eve and her Two Infants.” 

Debay, (JEAN Baprisre JOSEPH,) the father of the 
preceding, born at Malines in 1779, was a skilful sculptor. 
He worked at Nantes and Paris. Among his works are 
a group of the “Three Parcs,” (1828,) and a statue of 
Pericles, (1833.) 

Debay, (JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH,) a French sculptor, 
a son of the preceding, was born at Nantes in 1802. He 
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gained the first prize in 1819. He produced a statue of 
Cambronne, (1846,) and other works. 

Debelle. See BELLE, DE. 

Debelloy. See BELLoy, Dr. 

Débonnaire, da’bo’nar’, (Louts,) a French theolo- 
gical writer, born at Ramerupt-sur-Aube; died in 1752. 

Deb/o-rah, [ Heb. 193,] a Hebrew prophetess and 
judge, who lived in the thirteenth century before Christ. 
She was instrumental in delivering the people from Jabin, 
King of Canaan, and his captain Sisera. (See Judges, 
chap. iv.) She is supposed to have been the author of 
the sublime hymn or lyric poem which forms the fifth 
chapter of Judges. 

De Bow, (James DuNWoopy Brownson,) an Ame- 
rican writer and statistician, born at Charleston in 1820. 
He graduated at Charleston College in 1843, was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1844, and the same year took charge of 
the “ Southern Quarterly Review,” published at Charles- 
ton. Near the close of 1845 he removed to New Orleans, 
and established “ De Bow’s Commercial Review,” of 
which he was for many years the editor and proprietor. 
He was chosen professor of political economy and sta- 
tistics in the University of Louisiana in 1847. In 1853 
appeared his ‘ Padtisteiea Resources of the South and 
West,” (3 vols. 8vo.) Died in 1867. 

Debraux, deh-br6’, (PAUL EMILE,) a popular French 
song-writer, born at Ancerville in 1798, published “ La 
Colonne,” “Prince Eugéne,” and other songs, which 
had great success. Died in 1831. 

Debret, deh-bra’, (JEAN BAprisTr,) a French painter, 
born in Paris in 1768, removed to Rio Janeiro some time 
after 1815, and received the title of first painter to the 
imperial family of Brazil, for whom he painted several 


historical pieces and portraits. Died in Paris about 1845. ; 


De Brosses. See BROSSES, DE. 

Debry, deh-bre’, (JEAN ANTOINE JOSEPH,) a French 
lawyer, born at Vervins about 1760, was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791, and was a prominent sup- 
porter of the moderate republican party. He was one 
of the committee of public safety in 1793, and became 
a member of the Council of Five Hundred in 1796. In 
1798 “he was sent, with two others, as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Rastadt. As they were departing from that 
place, in 1799, on their return home, a party of Austrian 
soldiers massacred his colleagues; but he escaped by 
favour of the darkness. He was prefect of Doubs from 
1801 till 1814. Died in 1834. 

See Turers, “History of the French Revolution ;’ “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Debure, deh-biir’, written also De Bure, (GuIL- 
LAUME,) a French publisher and bibliographer, born in 
Paris in 1734; died in 1820. 

Debure, (GUILLAUME FRANGoIS,) a French: book- 
seller and bibliographer, born in Paris in 1731. He 
published a “ Bibliographie Instructive,” (7 vols., 1763- 
68,) which was the most important work on the subject 
of rare books that had then appeared. Died in 1782. 

Decaen, deh-kén’, written also De Caen, (CHARLES 
Maruiru Istporg,) a French count, born near Caen in 
1769, became general of brigade in 1796. As general of 
division, he contributed to the victory of Hohenlinden in 
1800. In 1802 he was appointed captain-general of the 
French possessions in India. He defended with ability 
the Isles of France and of Bourbon against the English 
for eight years, and returned home in 1811. For his suc- 
cess against the Spaniards he was created count in 1813. 
In 1815 he commanded at Bordeaux for Louis XVIII, 
but joined the army of Napoleon when he returned from 
Elba. After the restoration of 1815 he was excluded 
from the service. Died in 1832. 

See M. L. E. Gautirr, ‘ Biographie du Général Decaen,”’ 1850. 


Decaisne, deh-kan’, (HENRI) a historical painter of 
much merit, born at Brussels in 1799. Many of his works 
are in the Musée of Versailles, and in various public 
buildings of Paris. Died about 1852, 

Decaisne, (JOSEPH,) an eminent botanist and horti- 
culturist, a brother of the preceding, was born at Brus- 
sels in 1808. He removed to Paris in his youth, and in 
1830 became aide-naturaliste under Adrien de Jussieu 
in the Museum of Natural History. In 1850 he suc- 
ceeded Mirbel as professor of culture and director of the 
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famous botanical garden of Paris. He wrote treatises 
on Madder, the Chinese Yam, Rice, etc., and published 
a valuable work entitled ‘* Asiatic Plants collected by 
V. Jacquemont.” He is a member of the Institute. 

Decamps, deh-k6n’, (ALEXANDRE GABRIEL,) an emi-+ 
nent French painter of landscapes, history, and genre, 
was born in Paris in 1803. He studied nature in Italy 
and in the Levant. His style is regarded as original. 
Among his principal works are ‘The Defeat of the Cim- 
bri,” a “ Souvenir of Turkey in Asia,” and other pictures 
of Oriental scenes and customs. At the Exposition in 
Paris in 1855 he divided the public favour with Vernet 
and Delacroix. His pictures display great vigour of 
colouring and mastery of the effects of light. 

Decamps, (FRANGOIS.) See CAMPS, DE. 

Decamps, (J. B.) See Drescamps, (J. B.) 

De Candolle. See CANDOLLE, DE. 

De Castro. See Casrro, DE. 

De-ca’tur, (STEPHEN,) a celebrated American com- 
modore, born at Sinnepuxent, Maryland, in January, 
1779. He entered the navy in 1798, and obtained the 
rank of lieutenant in 1799. In February, 1804, he com- 
manded a small party which entered the harbour of 
Tripoli and burned the American frigate Philadelphia, 
which had been captured. For this daring exploit he was 
promoted to the rank of captain, At the beginning of 
the war of 1812 he commanded the frigate United States, 
forty-four guns, with which he captured the British frigate 
Macedonian in October of that year. He was blockaded 
by a superior force in the harbour of New London for 
several months, 1813-14. In January, 1815, he sailed 
from New York in the President, which, after being 
injured by striking a bar, was pursued by four British 
vessels and forced to surrender. In May, 1815, he took 
command of a squadron sent against the Algerines, who 
had committed hostile acts on the commerce of the 
United States. He captured two Algerine war-vessels, 
and dictated a treaty of peace to the Dey of Algiers, in 
June, 1815. He was’ renowned for extraordinary reso- 
lution and Cool intrepidity. He was killed in a duel near 
Bladensburg, Maryland, by Commodore James Barron, 
in March, 1820. 

See “‘ Life of S. Decatur,” in SpARKs’s “‘ American Biography,” 
vol. ii., second series; S. Purnam WALpo, “ Life and Character of 
S. Decatur,”’ 1821, 2d edition; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distin- 
guished Americans,”’ vol. i.; ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Americana.” 

Decazes, deh-kf&z’, (EL1r,) a French statesman and 
peer, born at or near Libourne (Gironde) in 1780. He 
became a resident of Paris under the régime of Napoleon, 
and was banished thence because he was a royalist during 
the Hundred Days. On the restoration of 1815 he was 
appointed minister of police instead of Fouché. By his 
address and tact he was well qualified for that office, 
which was highly important in those critical times. He 
gained the confidence of the king, so that-when the min- 
isters resigned, in December, 1818, and the king resolved 
to have a Liberal ministry, he consulted Decazes, by 
whose advice General Dessolles was appointed premier ; 
and the subject of this article became minister of the 
interior. In the next year he became prime minister. 
In February, 1820, he resigned in consequence of calum- 
nies which had obtained currency and which charged 
him with complicity in the death of the Duke of Berry. 
The king, whose favourite he remained to the last, then 
gave him the title of duke, and appointed him ambassador 
to London. ‘M. Decazes,” says Lamartine, “won his 
political fortune by his courage, confirmed it by his ur- 
banity, merited it by the sagacity of his views, and lost 
it finally by a tragical event of which he was innocent. 
He was the statesman of concord, of impartiality, and of 
the charter.” In 1834 he was chosen grand referendary 
of the Chamber of Peers. Died in October, 1860. 


See Lamarting, ‘History of the Restoration ;?’ ‘Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;’? Louis DE Lomenie, ‘“‘M. Decazes, par un 
Homme de Rien,” 1844. 

Déce, the French of DrEctus, which see. 

Décébale. See DrcEBarus. 

De-ceb/’a-lus, [Gr. Aexé3adoc; Fr, DECEBALE, da’sd’- 
bal’,] King of the Dacians, born in the first century, was 
for a long time a formidable enemy of the Romans. He 
waged a successful war against the emperor Domitian, 
who was compelled to become tributary to him about go. 


DECEMBRIO 


When Trajan became master of the empire, (98 A.D.,) he 
refused to pay tribute, and in the war which ensued De- 
cebalus was defeated. He killed himself in 105 A.D. 

See TILLEMonrT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Decembrio, da-chém/bre-o, (ANGELO,) an Italian 
writer, born in the duchy of Milan; died about 1500. 

Decembrio, (PIETRO CANDIDO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Pavia in 1399, was a brother of Angelo. He was 
elected president of the Milanese republic in 1447. When 
Milan had been conquered.by Francis Sforza, he went 
to Rome, where Pope Nicholas V. made him apostolic 
secretary. He wrote numerous works, among which are 
a“ Life of Francis Sforza” and a “ Life of Petrarch,” and 
translated some of the works of Plato, Aristotle, and 
others. Died in 1477. 

See Trraposcut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 

Dechalles or Dechasles. See CHALLES, DE. 

Dechamps, deh-shén’, (ADOLPHE,) a Belgian states- 
man and orator, born at Melle in 1807. In 1845 he be- 
came minister of foreign affairs. He was removed from 
office in 1847, after which he united himself with the 
Catholic opposition. 

De Charmes, de charmz, (RICHARD,) an American 
author and Swedenborgian minister, born in Philadel- 
phia in 1796. He graduated at Yale College in 1826. 
His principal publications are the ‘New Churchman 
Extra,” devoted to polemics and church history, and 
several volumes of sermons. 

Dechazelles. See CHAZELLES, DE. 

Decio, da’cho, [Lat. Dr/crus,] (Fiz1ppo,) an emi- 
nent Italian jurist, born at Milan in 1454. He professed 
civil and canon law with great reputation at Pisa, Pavia, 
Sienna, and Rome. Having been excommunicated by 
Julius II., he went to France, and was chosen professor 
at Valence. After Leo X. became pope, Decio returned 
to Italy, and died in 1535. He wrote a legal work en- 
titled *‘Consilia.” 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” P. Grovio, 
* Elogia.”’ 

Decius. See DEcIO. 

Decius, dee’she-us, [Fr. Dikcr, das,] (Carus Messtus 
Quintus TRAJANUS,) a Roman emperor, born in Panno- 
nia about 200 A.D. He was Governor of Mcesia, under 
Philip, when his army proclaimed him emperor. A 
battle followed between the two rivals, in which Philip 
was defeated and killed, 249 A.D. Decius persecuted the 
Christians with great cruelty. Ina battle with the Goths, 
who had invaded his dominions, he was killed in 251. 

See Greson, ‘ Decline and Fal] of the Roman Empire.”’ 


De’cius Ju-bel/li-us, a general sent by the Roman 
senate to guard the city of Rhegium during the invasion 
of Italy by Pyrrhus. He treacherously massacred the 
male citizens of that city, and revolted against the 
Roman republic. Died about 270 B.c. 

De’cius Mus, (Pusirus,) a Roman consul, celebrated 
for his patriotic devotion. Ina battle against the Latins, 
337 B.c., he devoted himself formally to the Di Manes, 
then, rushing into the midst of the enemy, was instantly 
killed. His son, P. Decius Mus, also a consul, imitated 
his example in 296 B.c. 

Decker, dék’ker, Dekker, or Deckers, dék’kers, 
(JoHN,) a Dutch chronologist and theologian, born at 
Haasbroek about 1555; died in 1619. 

Decker, (Sir MAarrHEw,) a writer on political eco- 
nomy, born in Amsterdam. In 1702 he settled in Lon- 
don, where he became an eminent merchant, was made 
a baronet in 1716, and elected to Parliament in 17109. 
He published ‘“ Serious Considerations on the Several 
High Duties which the Nation labours under,” (1743.) 
A work on the “Causes of the Decline of the Foreign 
Trade” is by some ascribed to him. Died in 1749. 

Deck’er, Dek’kar, or Dek’ker, (THOMAS,) an Eng- 
lish dramatist, who lived in the reign of James I. He 
wrote several plays in partnership with Ford, Rowley, and 
others. Among the works which he composed alone 
are “ Fortunatus, or the Wishing-Cap,” and “ The Gull’s 
Horn-Book,” the latter of whieh presents a curious pic- 
ture of the manners of his time. Died about 1638. 

See Drspin, ‘‘ History of the English Stage ;” ‘Minor Eliza- 
bethan Dramatists,” in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for December, 1867. 

Decker, van. See DEKKER, DE. 
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Decker, von, fon dék’ker, (KARL,) a German writer 
on war and tactics, was born in Berlin in 1784. . He 
served some years in the Prussian army, and rose to the 
rank of general-major, (1842.) He wrote many works, 
among which are “ Bonaparte’s Campaigns in Italy,” and 
“Tactics,” etc., (1834.) Died in 1844. 

De Columnis. See GuiDO DELLE COLONNE. 

Decomberousse, deh’ kén’bRooss’,(FRANGOIS ISAAC 


-HYACINTHE,) a French dramatist, born at Vienne in 1786. 


He wrote a successful comedy, called ‘*The Present of 
the Prince,” (1821,) and “Judith,” a tragedy, in verse, 
(1825,) which is commended. Died in 1856. 

Decrés, deh-kra’, (DENIS,) Duc, a French naval 
officer, born at Chaumont, in Champagne, in 1761, en- 
tered the navy at the age of seventeen, and obtained the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1798. For his conduct in a fight 
with the English near Malta in 1800, he received a sabre 
of honour from the First Consul. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed minister of the marine, which he directed with 
ability for thirteen years. In 1815. he retired from the 
service. In 1820 he was killed by his valet, who designed 
to rob him. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’” 

Dédale, the French of DApDALUS, which see. 

Dedecker, da/dék’ker, (PIERRE JACQUES FRANCOIS,) 
a leader of the Catholic or clerical party in Belgium, 
was born at Zele in 1812. He entered the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1839, and was one of the chief editors of 
the “Revue de Bruxelles” from 1837 to 1851. In 1855 he 
formed a new ministry, which was dissolved in 1857. 

Dedekind, da’deh-kint’, (CONSTANTINE CHRISTIAN,) 
a German poet, born at Rheinsdorf, wrote dramas on 
scriptural subjects, and other works. Died in 1713. 

Dedekind, (FRIEDRICH,) a German poet, born at 
Neustadt about 1530. He was inspector of the Protest- 
ant churches of the diocese of Lubeck. He wrote, besides 
other works, a humorous satire in Latin verse, entitled 
“Grobianus, de Morum Simplicitate,” (1549,) which was 
often reprinted. An English version appeared, with 
the title of “Grobianus, or the Compleat Booby.” Died 
in 1598. ° 

See HEGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte der komischen Literatur.” 

Dedelay. See Dr DELLEY. 

De Delley, deh-da/l4’, written also Dedelay,(CLAUDE 
PIERRE,) a meritorious French economist, born at Ro- 
mans (Dauphiné) in 1750. He wrote valuable treatises 
on agriculture and the public revenue, and founded a 
hospital and free school. He became a senator in 1800, 
and was made a count under the empire. Died in 1827. 

De Dominis. See Dominis. 

Dee, (ArrHuR,) M.D., an English alchemist, son of 
John Dee, noticed below, born at Mortlake in 1579, 
became physician to Charles I., and wrote a treatise 
on alchemy, called “ Fasciculus Chymicus,” (1631.) Died 
in 1651. 

Dee, (JOHN,) a famous English astrologer and mathe- 
matician, remarkable for his versatile talents and learning, 
was born in London in 1527. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he made great progress in astronomy and 
other sciences. About 1550 he lectured on geometry in 
Paris or Rheims, and returned to London in 1551. In 
the reign of Mary he was imprisoned on a charge of 
magic. He was patronized by Queen Elizabeth, who is 
said to have employed him as her secret agent or ‘‘intel- 
ligencer.” In 1564 he produced his ‘‘Monas Hiero- 
glyphica,” and some years later wrote an able treatise on 
the reformation of the calendar. Having associated with 
himself Edward Kelley and a Polish noble named Laski, 
for the purpose of conversing with spirits, they passed 
some years in Bohemia and Poland. In 1595 the queen 
appointed him warden of Manchester College. He died 
in 1608, leaving many curious works, some of which are 
still in manuscript. 

See Disrae.t, ‘“‘Amenities of Literature ;’’ Dippin, ‘ Biblio- 
mania ;”” THomas Situ, *‘ Vita J. Dee,’”? London, 1707. 

Deering, deer’ing or da/ring, (KARL,) a German phy- 
sician and botanist, born in Saxony, emigrated to Eng- 
land. He published a catalogue of the plants growing 
near Nottingham. Died about 1750. 

Defermon des Chapeliéres, deh-fér’mon’ da shap- 
le-air’, (JOSEPH,) Coun’r, an able French minister of 
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DEFFAND 


state, born at Rennes in 1756, was educated for the law. 
As a member of the National Assembly, he favoured a 
moderate reform, and was chosen president of that body 
in 1791. In the Convention he voted against the death 
of the king, and in 1795 passed into the Council of Five 
Hundred. Bonaparte appointed him councillor of state 
in 1800, and minister of state in 1807. Soon after this 
date he was made a count of the empire, and one of the 
directors of the finances. Died in 1831. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Deffand or Deffant, du, dii dd/fén’, (Mariz de 
Vichy-Chamroud—deh ve’she/sh6n‘roo0’,) MARQUISE, 
a literary French lady, born in 1697. She became at 
an early age the wife of the Marquis du Deffand, from 
whom she soon separated. ‘Lhough intelligent, witty, 
beautiful, and accomplished, she was much disposed to 
ennui. Her house in Paris for fifty years was frequented 
by authors and statesmen of the highest eminence, and 
the most noble and fashionable were attracted to her 
parties. She corresponded many years with Horace 
Walpole, D’Alembert, and Voltaire. She became nearly 
blind at the age of fifty-four. She was inclined to skep- 
ticism, and was remarkable for egotism. Her letters 
are much admired for literary merit and soundness of 
criticism, (See her “ Letters to Walpole and Voltaire,” 
published in 4 vols., 1810.) Died in 1780. (See Espi- 
NASSE, MADEMOISELLE.) 


See MarMonTeL, “ Mémoires;’’ VottTarre, “ Correspondance ;”’ 
Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance ;” “ Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1810, 
February, 1811, and October, 1859. 


Deffant. See DEFFAND. 

De Foe or Defoe, (DANIEL,) a popular English author 
and original genius, born in London in 1661, was the son 
of James Foe, a butcher. The particle De was prefixed 
to the name by Daniel himself. He was educated for the 
ministry among the dissenters, but did not pursue that 
vocation. In 1685 he enlisted in the service of the Duke 
of Monmouth in rebellion against James IL., and on the 
failure of that attempt became a merchant or tradesman. 
He produced an “Essay on Projects” in 1697, and a 
poetical satire entitled “‘The True-Born Englishman,” 
(about 1700,) which had a very large sale and procured 
him the favour of the king. For the publication of his 
ironical pamphlet entitled “The Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters,” (1702,) he was condemned by the House 
of Commons to be fined, pilloried, and imprisoned two 
years. During his confinement and after his release he 
produced works on various subjects with great industry 
and rapidity. In 1706 he was sent to Scotland by the 
queen’s ministers to promote the Union, and in 1709 
published his admired “ History of the Union.” His 
political works, in which he defended the principles of 
the Whigs and dissenters, exposed him to much suffering 
and pecuniary loss, which he summed up in this couplet: 


““No man has tasted differing fortunes more ; 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.” 

The number of his works amounts to about two hundred 
and ten, among which the principal are “ Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,” (1719,) “Memoirs of a Cavalier,” 
“The History of the Plague of 1665,” “The Fortunes 
of Moll Flanders,” “ Religious Courtship,” (1722,) “Ad- 
ventures of Roxana,” “Captain Singleton,” a ‘Treatise 
on Apparitions,” and a “ Plan of English Commerce.” 
The above are chiefly fictitious, but produce a lively 
impression of truth and reality. De Foe was a pithy 
writer, an accurate observer of social phenomena, and 
was remarkable for his versatility of mind and fertility 
of invention. “Perhaps there exists no work in the 
English language,” says Sir Walter Scott, “which has 
been more generally read and more universally admired 
than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” Died in 1731. 

See ‘‘ Life of Defoe,” by WALTER WItson, 1830; J. ForSTER, 
“* Essay on Defoe;” Sin WALTER Scort, ‘“ Biography”’ prefixed to 
De Foe’s Works; W. Hazvirr, “ Memoirs of De Foe,”’ 1843; 
Georce CHatmers, “Life of Defoe,”? London, 1790; WILLIAM 
Lex, ‘Life of Daniel Defoe,” 3 vols., 1869, including a portion of 
his unpublished writings; “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1845; 
“ Retrospective Review,” vols. iii. and vi., 1821-22; also, an elaborate 
article on ‘‘ Defoe,” in the “ British Quarterly” for October, 1869. 

. Deforis, deh-fo’réss’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French priest, 
born at Montbrison in 1732, wrote in 1762 a Refutation 
of Rousseau’s “Emile,” and published an edition of Bos- 
suet’s works. He was guillotined in 1794. 
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Defrémery, deh-fram’re’, (CHARLES,) a French Ori- 
entalist, born at Cambrai in 1822. 

Degen, da’Zen, (CARL FERDINAND,) a Damsh mathe- 
matician, born at Brunswick in 1766; died in 1825. 

Degenfeld, von, fon da’gen-félt’, (CuRIsropH MArR- 
TIN,) BARON, a German general, fought for Gustavus 
Adolphus, and for the Venetians against Pope Urban 
VIII. Died in 1653. 

Deger, da/ger, (HE RNST,) an eminent German historical 
painter of the Dusseldorf school, born near Hildesheim 
in 1809, His subjects are mostly scriptural. 

De Gerando. See GERANDO, 

Degrave. See GRAVE. 

De Grey and Rip’on,(GrEorGE FREDERICK SAMUEL 
RoB/INSON,) EARL, a British statesman, the eldest son of 
the first Earl of Ripon, was born in London about 1827. 
Before the death of his father in 1859 he was called LorpD 
GODERICH. He represented the West Riding of York- 
shire from 1857 to 1859. In April, 1863, he succeeded 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis as secretary of war. In the 
ministry formed or reconstructed by Earl Russell he was 
appointed secretary for India in February, 1866. He 
resigned this office with the other members of the cabinet 
in June of the same year, and became lord president of 
the council in December, 1868. 

Deguerle, deh-garl’, (JEAN NicoLtas MAri£E,) a 
French “¢tératewr, born at Issoudun in 1766, became 
professor of eloquence at Paris in 1809. He translated 
the “Agneid” into prose, and wrote several admired 
poems. Died in 1824. 

De Ha’ven, (EDWIN J.,) an American naval officer, 
born in Pennsylvania in 1819. He commanded an ex- 
pedition sent out from New York in search of Sir John 
Franklin in 1850. Died in 1865. 

Deheem, deh-ham’, (JOHN Davip,) a Dutch painter 
of flowers, fruit, etc., born at Utrecht about 1604; died 
in 1674. 

Dehn, dan, (SIEGFRIED WILHELM,) a German writer 
on music, born at Altona in 1799. 

Deianira or Deianeira. See DEJANIRA. 

Deidier, da‘de-a’, ABBE, a French mathematician, 
was born at Marseilles in 1696. He published in 1739 
“New Elements of Mathematics,” and ‘The Theory 
and Practice of Geometry,” both of which are praised 
for clearness and precision. Died in 1746. 

Deidier, (ANTOINE,) a French physician, born at 
Montpellier. He became professor of chemistry in that 
city in 1696. In 1732 he removed to Marseilles. He 
published many works on medicine, chemistry, and phy- 
siology, abounding in paradoxical ideas. Died in 1746. 

Deiman, di/man, or Deimann, (JOHN RODOLPH,) a 
Dutch physician and chemist, born in 1743. He was the 
soul of the reunion known as “the Dutch Chemists,” by 
whom the olefiant gas was discovered. . The academic 
collections of Holland are filled with memoirs on chemis- 
try, etc. which attest the extent and soundness of his 
knowledge. About 1806 he became physician to the king, 
Louis Bonaparte. Among his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on 
Medical Electricity.” Died in 1808. 

See JeRomME DE Boscu, “‘Lofrede op J. R. Deiman,”’ 1808; 


Doornik, ‘“‘J. R. Deiman gedacht in eene Redevoering,’’ 1808 ; 
Erscu und Gruber, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Deimier, de, deh da’me-a’, (PIERRE,) a French dt 
tévateur and critic, was born at Avignon about 1570; 
died about 1618. 

Deinarchus. See DINARCHUS. 

Deinhardstein, cdin’hakt-stin’, (JOHANN LUDWIG,) 
a German dramatist, born in Vienna in 1794. He was 
professor of esthetics in the University of Vienna in 1827 
-32. His dramas “ Floretta,” ‘Hans Sachs,” and others 
were received with favour. He published a volume of 
Poems, (1844,) and two volumes entitled “Dramas of 
Artists,” (‘ Kiinstlerdramen,” 1845.) 

Deinocrates. See DINOCRATES. 

De-i-ot’a-rus or De-jot’a-rus, [Gr. Aniorapoc,| King 
of Galatia, was the ally of the Romans in their war against 
Mithridates, and was involved in the vicissitudes of the 
civil wars which followed. He fought for Pompey at the 
battle of Pharsalia, 48 B.c., and was successfully defended 
by Cicero in an oration (“Pro Rege Deiotaro”) against 
the charge of a design to assassinate Cesar. In the civil 
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war between Octavius and Antony, Deiotarus aided the 
former. He lived to a great age; but the year of his 
death is not known. 

See Appian, “Bellum Civile;’? Dron Cassius, ‘‘ History of 
Rome ;”? Lucan, ‘ Pharsalia.”’ 

Dej-a-ni/ra, Deianira, or Deianeira, [Gr. Aniaveipa 
or Ayaveipa ; Fr. DEJANIRE, da/zh@’nér’,| a daughter of 
QEneus, King of Aétolia, and the wife of Hercules. She 
was persuaded by the dying centaur Nessus to preserve 
some of his blood as a love-charm, and applied it to a 
tunic of Hercules, who was fatally poisoned by it. 

Déjanire. See DEJANIRA. 

Dejaure, deh-zhor’, (JEAN ELiz BEDENC,) a French 
dramatist, born in 1761. He composed several success- 
ful comedies and operas, among which are “The Shade 
(Ombre) of Mirabeau,” (1791,) ‘“ Iodoiska,” an opera, 
(1791,) and ‘Montano and Stéphanie,” an opera, (1799.) 
Died in 1799. 

Dejazet, deh-zha’za’, (MARIE VIRGINIE,) a popular 
French actress, born in Paris in 1797. 

Dejean, deh-zhén’, (JEAN FRANGOIS AIME,) Coun’, 
a French general, born at Castelnaudary in 1749. In 
1800 he became a councillor of state, and performed a 
mission to Genoa with ability. He was chosen minister 
of war in 1802, and first inspector-general of engineers 
in 1808. In 1814 he was created by the Bourbons a peer 
of France, and governor of the Polytechnic School. In 
1815 he served Napoleon as aide-de-camp. Died in 1824. 

See Haxo, ‘‘ Notice historique sur le Comte Dejean,’”’ 1824. 

Dejean, (PIERRE FRANGoIS AUGUSTE,) COUNT, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Amiens in 1780. He be- 
came general of division in 1814, and distinguished him- 
self at Waterloo in 1815. He acquired distinction as an 
entomologist, and published a “ History of Coleoptera,” 
(7 vols., 1825-39.) Died in 1845. 

Dej’o-¢eés, [Gr. Anidxne,| the first king of the Medes, 
reigned about 700 or 650 B.c. He is said to have been 
a wise and just ruler, 

Dejotarus. See DEIOTARUS. 

Dejoux, deh-zhoo’, (CLAUDE,) an eminent French 
sculptor, born near Arbois (Jura) in 1731, was appren- 
ticed to a carpenter. About 1756 he went to Paris, and 
became the pupil of G. Coustou the younger. After 
studying at Rome from 1768 to 1774, he returned to 
Paris, where he executed admired statues of Catinat, 
Desaix, Achilles, and others. He was chosen a member 
of the Institute about 1796. Died in 1816. 

De Kalb, (JoHn,) BARON, a German general, born 
in Alsace about 1732, became an officer in the French 
service. He came to America with La Fayette in 1777, 
was appointed a major-general by Congress in the same 
year, and served in the army of Washington in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. In 1780 he was second in 
command under General Gates in Carolina. He was 
killed at the battle of Camden, August, 1780. 

De Kay, (JAMES E.,) an American physician and natu- 
ralist, born about 1792. Having made a tour of Europe 
in 1831-32, he published on his return “Sketches in Tur- 
key.” He also wrote the five volumes of the ‘‘ Natural 
History of New York” devoted to Zoology. Died in 1851. 

Deken, da’ken, (AGATHA,) a popular Dutch authoress, 
born near Amsterdam in 1741. She associated herself 
in literary pursuits with Marie Bosch, and afterwards 
with Madame Wolff, zée Bekker. They exercised much 
influence on the national character by the publication of 
popular works, among which are ‘Letters on Various 
Subjects,” (1780,) “ Sara Burgerhart,” a romance, (1782,) 
* History of William Leevend,” (8 vols., 1784,) and “ Pro- 
menades in Burgundy,” in verse, (1789.) A. Deken also 
wrote “Songs for Country-people,” (‘“ Liederen: voor 
den Boerenstand.”) Died in 1804. 

See Jan KonijNenbure, ‘‘ Lofrede op E. Wolff en A. Deken,”’ 
1805; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1854. 

Dekkar, (THOMAS.) See DECKER. 

Dekker. See DECKER. 

Dekker, de, deh dék’ker, or Van Decker, van dék’- 
ker, (JEREMIAS,) an eminent Dutch poet, born at Dort 
about 1610, passed his life in mercantile pursuits in his 
native city, and wrote poetry for recreation. In 1656 a 
collection of his verses was published, among which are 
numerous epigrams, “Good Friday,” and “The Morning 
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Dawn.” His style is pure, and his sentiments devout. 
“The Praise of Avarice,” a satire which is compared 
to Erasmus’s “ Praise of Folly,” is one of his last and 
principal productions. It is much admired, and indicates 
great knowledge of human nature. Died in 1666. 

See LonGrretiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” JEKONIMO 
DE Vrigs, ‘“‘ J. de Dekker als Mensch en als Dichter,’ 1807. 

De la Beche, deh 14 bash, (Sir HENRY THOMAS,) 
F.R.S., an eminent English geologist, born near London 
in 1796. In 1817 he became a member of the Geological 
Society, of which he was chosen president about 1847. 
He explored the geology of Wales, Devonshire, and 
Jamaica, on which he produced several works. He 
published a “Geological Manual,” (1832,) and ‘* How 
to Observe Geology,” (1835.) He was appointed chief 
director of the geological survey of England ordered 
by the government, and president of the Museum, of 
Practical Geology, now the School of Mines. He was 
knighted in 1848, and became a correspondent of the 
Institute of France in 1853. Died in 1855. 

Delaborde. See LABORDE. 

Delaborde or De Laborde, d’la’bord’ or deh 13’- 
bord’, (HENRI,) a French historical painter, son of 
Henri Frangois, noticed below, was born at Rennes in 
1811. He obtained a medal of the first class in 1847. 
Among his works is ‘ Hagar in the Desert.” 

Delaborde, (HENRI FRANGOIS,) Count, a French 
general, born at Dijon in 1764, was made a peer by Bona- 
parte during the Hundred Days. Died in 1833. 

Delacépede. See LACEPEDE. 

Delacour, dél-a-koor’, (JAMES,) an Irish poet, born 
near Blarney in 1709, studied for the clerical profession. 
He wrote “Abelard and Eloisa,” a poem in imitation 
of Pope, and “The Prospect of Poetry,” (1733.) Died 
in 1781. 

Delacroix. See LAcRoIx. 

Delacroix or De Lacroix, d’la’krw4’ or deh 1a’- 
krwa’, (FERDINAND VICcroR EUGENE,) a celebrated 
French historical painter, born at Charenton, near Paris, 
int799. He was a son of Charles Delacroix, a repub- 
lican member of the Convention, and minister of foreign 
affairs in 1797. He was a pupil of P. Guerin, but soon 
renounced the principles of the classic school taught by 
that artist. In 1822 he exhibited a picture of “ Dante 
and Virgil,” which produced a great sensation and was 
severely criticised. His reputation was increased by the 
“Massacre of Scio,” (1824,) after which he was regarded 
as the chief of the romantic school. He displayed 
original genius and energy in *‘ Mephistopheles appear- 
ing to Faust,” “Sardanapalus Dying,” “The Prisoner 
of Chillon,” (1835,) and “ Medea,” (1838.) Among his 
master-pieces is the “ Women of Algiers,” (1834,) which 
procured him a high reputation as a colorist; but his 
colouring is powerful rather than harmonious. He has 
decorated one of the halls of the Palais Bourbon, and 
some interior portions of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, 
and other public buildings. He was admitted into the 
Institute in 1857. Died in 1863. 

See L. pE Lomenig, ‘Galerie des Contemporains ;’? GusTAVE 
PLancueE, ‘‘ Portraits des Artistes contemporains,”’ 

Delacroix, (JACQUES VINCEN?,) a distinguished 
French lawyer and voluminous writer, born in Paris in 
1743. He revived the ‘Spectateur Frangais,’’ founded 
by Marivaux, of which he issued many volumes, (1771- 
1820.) During the Revolution he was professor of public 
law in the Lycée, and published a successful work on the 
“Constitutions of Europe,” (1790.) He wrote political 
tracts and moral essays, and a “‘ History of France from 
Clovis to Louis XIV.,” (3 vols., 1813.) Died in 1832. 

See QutRarD, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Delacroix, (NicoLas,) a French antiquary and de- 
puty, born in Meuse in 1785. He wrote a work called 
“Statistics of the Department of Dréme,” which gained 
the Montyon prize medal in 1835. Died in 1843. 

Delafosse. See LAFOSSE. 

Delafosse, d’la’fos’, (GABRIEL,) a French natu- 
ralist, a member of the Institute, born about 1795, has 
written several scientific works. 

Delahaye, d’1a’hd’, (GuILLAUME NICOLAS,) a French 
map-engraver, born in Paris in 1725, engraved all the 
works of D’Anville. Died in 1802. 
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Delaistre, deh-latr’, (Louis JEAN DE#stk£,) a suc- 
cessful French engraver of history and portraits, born in 
Paris in 1800. 

Delalande. See LALANDE. 

Delalande, d’14/l6Nd’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French 
naturalist, born at Versailles in 1787. He accompa- 
nied Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire as assistant in his journey 
to Portugal in 1808, and in 1816 went to Brazil, where 
he collected rare objects of natural history. From 1818 
to 1821 he explored the country of the Hottentots and 
Caffres, and returned home with an immense zoological 
collection. He published in 1822 a brief “ Account 
of his Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope,” and was 
prevented by his early death from finishing a more 
complete work on the subject. Died in 1823. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Delamalle, d’1a’m4l’, (GAsPARD GILBERT,) a French 
advocate and orator, born in Paris in 1752. As an 
opponent of the Revolution, he was proscribed and 
imprisoned in 1793. He was appointed by Bonaparte 
counsellor to the University in 1808, and councillor 
of state in 1811. He retained these offices under the 
Bourbons. In 1820 he obtained the prize offered by 
the French Academy for an essay on eloquence. He 
wrote a work on Oratory, entitled ‘Essai d’Institutions 
oratoires,” (1816,) and other works. Died in 1834. 

See RicHomme, “ Eloge de M. Delamalle,”’ 1834. 


Delamarche, d’la’marsh’, (C. F.,) a French geogra- 
pher, born at Paris in 1740; died in 1817. 

Delambre, deh-lémbr’ or deh-]6n’b’R, (JEAN Bap- 
TISTE JOSEPH,) a celebrated French astronomer and 
author, born at Amiens on the 19th of September, 1749, 
was a pupil of the poet Delille, at the College of Amiens. 
Having gained the highest prizes, and attained great pro- 
ficiency in the classics, he pursued the study of rhetoric 
and philosophy in Paris. When he left college he was 
destitute of resources, and suffered much privation. He 
supported himself for several years by teaching, and 
employed his leisure in the study of Greek and mathe- 
matics, which he had neglected at college. Having ac- 
quired command of the resources of ancient and modern 
learning, he began, about 1780, to devote himself to 
astronomy, and received lessons from Lalande, who be- 
came his friend and soon employed him as an assistant. 
In 1787 he resolved to calculate the observations of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and two years later produced tables 
of those planets, which were remarkable for precision. 
His “Tables of the Orbit of Uranus” were crowned by 
the Academy in 1790, and have since been used for half 
acentury. In 1792 he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences, which in the same year awarded him a prize 
for his “ Tables of Jupiter’s Satellites,” respecting which 
La Place had just offered a new theory. Between 1792 
and 1799 Delambre and Méchain were employed to 
measure the are of the meridian from Dunkirk to Barce- 
lona; and the former published the results in his ‘‘ Basis 
of the Decimal System of Measure.” On presenting 
this work to Bonaparte, the latter said, ‘‘ Conquests pass 
away, but these operations remain.” He was admitted 
into the Institute at its formation in 1795, and was chosen 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences in 1803. 
His eulogies on departed members were admired for an 
elegant simplicity of style. He married Madame Pom- 
mard in 1804. In 1807 he succeeded Lalande as pro- 
fessor of astronomy in the College of France. He wrote 
for the “ Biographie Universelle” the articles on Hip- 
parchus, Kepler, and other great astronomers. In 1814 
he produced an important work, entitled ‘Theoretical 
and Practical Astronomy,” (“Astronomie théorique et 
pratique,” 3 vols.) After the immense labours of thirty 
years devoted to observations and calculations, he began 
to write the “ History of Astronomy” from the earliest 
times, of which he completed five volumes. This ex- 
cellent work was issued in three parts, viz.: “ History 
of Ancient Astronomy,” (1817,) ‘ History of Medizeval 
Astronomy,” (1819,) and “History of Modern Astro- 
nomy,” (1821.) His character was virtuous, sincere, and 
disinterested. He presents a remarkable instance of the 
union of high literary attainments with an extraordinary 
capacity for the abstract sciences. Died in Paris in 
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August, 1822. The celebrated naturalist Cuvier pro- 
nounced a discourse over his tomb. 

See Fourier, ‘“‘Eloge de Delambre ;”’ Cu. Dupin, ‘ Notice sur 
Delambre,” in the ‘f Revue Encyclopédique ;” V. J. F. Warm#, 
“ Floge historique de M. Delambre,” 1824; “* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Delamet. See LAME?. 

De Lan/cey, (WILLIAM HEATHCOTrE,) an American 
Episcopalian bishop, born in Westchester county, New 
York, in 1797. He was ordained a priest in 1822, was 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania from 1828 to 
1833, and became rector of Saint Peter’s Church in 
Philadelphia about 1836. In 1838 he was chosen Bishop 
of the diocese of Western New York. Died in 1865. 

Delandine, d’lén’dén’, (ANYTOINE FRANGOIS,) a 
French //érateur, born in Lyons in 1756, was a royalist 
member of the Constituent Assembly in 1790-91, and 
was imprisoned during the reign of terror. In 1803 he 
was chosen keeper of the Library of Lyons. He pub- 
lished, in conjunction with Chaudon, the eighth edition 
of the ‘“‘New Historical Dictionary,” improved and 
enlarged, (1804,) and wrote numerous works, among 
which are “ Academic Crowns,” and a ‘‘ History of the 
National Assemblies of France,” (1788.) Died in 1820. 

: See J. B. Dumas, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de Delandine,” 
1620. 

De-lane’, (JouN T.,) an English lawyer, editor of 
the London “Times,” was born about 1818. He was 
educated at Oxford. In 1841 he became manager or 
chief editor of what has been called the leading journal 
of Europe. 

Delane, (WILLIAM AUGUSTUS FREDERICK,) an Eng- 
lish journalist, father of the preceding, born about 1795, 
was for many years the chief editor or manager of the 
London “Times.” It is said that he wrote but little 
himself, but displayed judgment in directing the talents 
of others, and was an able and successful administrator. 
Died in 1857. 

Delangle, d’léngl, (CLAUDE ALPHONSE,) a French 
advocate and senator, born at Varzy (Nievre) in 1797. 
He became advocate-general in the court of cassation 
in 1840, and attorney-general in the cour royale in 1847. 
After the revolution of 1848 he supported Louis Napo- 
leon, who appointed him in 1852 first president of the 
imperial court of Paris, and added the dignity of senator. 
He wrote a ‘‘ Treatise on Commercial Companies,” (/es 
Sociétés commerciales, ) and became minister of the interior 
in 1858, and minister of justice in 1859. Died in 1869. 

See ‘‘ Biographie des Sénateurs.”’ 

Del’a-no, (AMAsA,) an American traveller, born at 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, in 1763. He died in 1817, 
leaving a “Narrative of Voyages and Travels in the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres, comprising Three 
Voyages around the World,” etc., (Boston, 1817.) 

De-la’/ny, (MAry,) originally GRANVILLE, an English 
lady, born in Wiltshire in 1700, was the daughter of Lord 
Lansdowne. She was married to Alexander Pendarves, 
who died in 1724, and afterwards to Dr. Delany, noticed 
below. She corresponded with several eminent literary 
persons, and her published letters were much admired. 
Died in 1788. 

See ‘‘ Life of Mary Delany,” by herselfand Lady LLanover, 1862; 
Mrs. Etwoopn, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,” etc., 
vol. i., 1843; “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1862 ; “‘ Westminster 
Review” for April, 1862. 

De-la/ny, (Parrick,) a learned Irish divine, born 
about 1686, was a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and in 1744 became Dean of Down. He was an intimate 
friend of Dean Swift. In 1743 he married Mary, daughter 
of Lord Lansdowne. He published, besides other works, 
“ Revelation examined with Candour,” (3 vols., 1732-63,) 
which is commended by Adam Clarke, and a “Life of 
David, King of Israel,” (3 vols., 1740-42.) Died in 1768. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” } 

Delaram, (FRANCIS,) a skilful engraver, born in Lon- 
don about 1590. He engraved portraits of many eminent 
persons of the time, among which is ‘John, Bishop of 
Lincoln.” Died in 1627. 

Delarbre, d’]4xbr, (ANTOINE,) a French botanist, born 
at Clermont about 1724; died about 1810. 

Delaroche or De Laroche, d’la’rosh’, (PAUL,) an 
excellent French historical painter, born in Paris in 1797. 
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He was a pupil of Baron Gros, and formed for himself 
a mixed style between the classic and the romantic. In 
1824 he produced “Joan of Arc interrogated in Prison,” 
and in 1826 “The Death of Queen Elizabeth.” He ac- 
quired great popularity in the early part of his career, 
and became the recognized chief of a school called the 
Eclectic. In 1832 he was elected to the Institute. His 
“Cromwell gazing on the Corpse of Charles I.” (1832) is 
greatly admired. In 1837 he was ordered to decorate the 
hemicycle of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, where he repre- 
sented the artists of all ages, in a large and admirable 
composition. Among his other master-pieces are “The 
Death of the Duke of Guise,” (1835,) ‘ Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau,” (1840,) “ Bonaparte at Saint-Bernard,”’(1850,) 
and “ The Girondists in Prison,” (1855.) His colouring 
is brilliant and harmonious, and his design correct. He 
married a daughter of Horace Vernet. Died in 1856. 
See L. pz Loménie, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains.”’ 


Delarue, dari’, (GrRvats,) ABBE, an eminent 
French antiquary, born at Caen in 1751. Having been 
driven into exile in 1793, he went to London, and made 
extensive researches in the literary history of the middle 
ages. In 1808 he became professor of history at Caen. 
He published in 1834 ‘“ Historical Essays on the Norman 
Bards and Trouvéres,” (3 vols.) Died in 1835. 

Delatour. See Latour. 

Delatour, d’la’toor’, (Louris FRANGoIS,) a French 
writer, born in Paris in 1727, published ‘“ Essays on the 
Architecture of the Chinese, their Gardens, Manners, 
Customs, ete.,” (1803.) Died in 1807. 

Delaudun, d’l6’dtn’, (PrERRE,) a French poet and 
critic, born at Uzés in 1575; died in 1629. 

Delaulne, d’lén, (ETTENNE,) a French designer and 
engraver, born at Orléans in 1520; died about 1595. 

Delaunay. See LAUNAY. 

Delaunay, d’10’na’, (CHARLES,) a French mathema- 
tician, and member of the Institute, born at Lusigny 
(Aube) in 1816. 

Delaunay, (Lovuts,) a mineralogist and advocate, born 
about 1740, practised in the courts of Brussels. He was 
living in 1805. 

De-laune’, (THOMAS,) an English theologian, wrote 
“A Plea for Nonconformists,” (1684,) and other works. 
He was punished for his writings by the loss of his ears, 
and died in prison. , 

Delauney. See ENTRAIGUES, COMTE D’, and LAUNEY. 

Del-a-val’, (EDWARD HusskEy,) an English chemist 
and philosopher, born in 1729, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He wrote an “Experimental Inquiry into the 
Cause of the Change of Colour in Opaque and Coloured 
Bodies,” (1744,) and several other treatises. Diedin 1814. 

Delaval, d’la’val’, (PIERRE Louts,) a French histori- 
cal painter, born in Paris in 1790, won a gold medal in 
1817, when he exhibited ‘Clotilde exhorting Clovis.” 
Among his works are “Saint Louis carrying the Ori- 
flamme,” (1840,) and a portrait of Chateaubriand. 

Delavigne or De Lavigne, (la véfi’, (GERMAIN,) a 
French dramatist, brother of the poet noticed below, was 
born at Giverny (Eure) in 1790. He assisted Scribe in 
many successful plays and operas. Among these are 
“The Somnambulist,” (1819,) ‘‘The Old Bachelor,” 
(1822,) and “The Diplomate,” (1827.) Died in 1868. 

Delavigne, (JEAN FRANCOIS CASIMIR,) a popular 
French poet and dramatist, born at Havre on the 4th 
of April, 1793, was the son of a merchant, and was edu- 
cated at Paris. In 1811 he wrote a poem on the birth 
of Napoleon’s son, which procured him the patronage 
of Francois de Nantes. Soon after the restoration of 
1815 he successfully invoked the spirit of French nation- 
ality by his admirable Messéniennes,*—the general title 
of several poems, one of which was on the subject of 
Waterloo. The government appointed him librarian 
of the chancery, although his political opinions were 
those of the liberal opposition. His next performance 
was an elegy on Joan of Arc. In 1819 he produced “The 
Sicilian Vespers,” a drama, which was performed with 
great applause. In 1825 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy, and refused the offer of a pension of 
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* Named in allusion to the verses in which the people of ancient 
Messenia deplored the disasters of their country. 
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1200 francs. On the occasion of the revolution of 1830 
he wrote a song, “La Parisienne,’ which was received 
with extraordinary favour. Besides the above-named, 
he is the author of numerous dramas, of which the most 
important are ‘The School of Old Men,” (“ L’Ecole des 
Vieillards,” 1823,) “‘ Marino Faliero,”’ (1829,) and “‘ Louis 
XI.,” (1832.) He died at Lyons in December, 1843. 

See LoncGretiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” ‘‘ Notice 
sur C. Delavigne,”’ prefixed to his works by his brother Germain; 
Louis pE Lomenig, ‘“‘M. C. Delavigne, par un’ Homme*de ‘Rien,”’ 
1841; Gracomo Catv, ‘‘C, Delavigne, Notizia bibliografico-necro- 
logica,” 1844; G, VERENET, “ Eloge de C. Delavigne,”’ 1844; Kruse, 
“ Ueber C. Delavigne als Vermittler, etc.,”? 1847, | 

Delbene, dél-ba’na or dél’ban’, (ALPHONSE,) a French 
historian and bishop, born about 1540; died in 1608. 

Delbene, dél-ba’/na, (BENEDETrTO,) an Italian savant, 
born at Verona in 1749. He wrote essays on the ‘“Cul- 
ture of Olives,” on the ‘‘Manufacture of Wine,” etc., 
and translated Columella, Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics,”’ and other 
Latin works. Died in 1825. 

Delbriick, dél’/briik, (JjoHANN FRIEDRICH FERDI- 
NAND,) a German philosophic writer, born at Magde- 
burg in 1772. He became counsellor of the regency and 
professor of eloquence at Konigsbergiin 1809. In 1818 
he was appointed to similar functions at Bonn. Among 
his principal works are ‘‘ Xenophon, a Defence of his 
Reputation against Niebuhr,” (1829,) and ‘‘ Discourses,” 
(“Reden,” 1831.) Died in 1848. 

See Nicotovius, ‘‘ J. F. F. Delbriick’s Leben,” 1848: 

Delbriick, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB,) a brother 
of the preceding, born at Magdeburg in 1768, became 
professor of theology in Magdeburg. Between 1800 and 
1809 he superintended the education of the two princes 
of Prussia, sons of Frederick William III. Died in 1830, 

Deleau, d’ldo, (NicoLas,) a French physician, born at 
Vézelise in 1797. He published ‘Researches on the 
Diseases of the Ear,” etc., (1834,) and other works. 

Delécluse, d’la’kliiz’, (ETIENNE JEAN,) anable French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1781. He wrote editorial 
articles on art for the ‘‘Moniteur” and the ‘Journal des 
Débats” for many years, and published, besides several 
novels, a ‘‘ Treatise on Painting,” (1828,) and “‘ Roland, or 
Chivalry,” (“ Roland, ou la Chevalerie,” 2 vols., 1845.) 

See Louannpre, “La Littérature contemporaine.”’ 

Delen, van, van da’len, (DIRCK or THIERRY,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Heusden in 1635, was a pupil of F. 
Hals. He preferred to paint churches, public edifices, 
and interiors, and excelled in perspective and-colouring. 
Among his works is a “Game of Foot-Ball,” in the 
Louvre. Died at Arnemuyden about 1700. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Delessert, d’ld/sair’, (BENJAMIN,) a French financier 
and philanthropist, born in Lyons in 1773. He was 
chosen regent of the Bank of France about 1802. Soon 
after that date he established a model spinning-mill for the 
fabrication of cotton stuffs. He founded saving-funds, 
and contributed largely to other provident institutions. 
Having cultivated botany and collected 86,000 species, 
he associated with De Candolle in the publication of ‘ Se- 
lect Figures of Plants,” (‘Icones selectae Plantarum,” 
5 vols., 1820-46.) He sat in the Chamber of Deputies 
(centre gauche) from 1827 to 1843. . Died in 1847. 

See ALPHONSE DECANDOLLE, “‘ Notice sur B. Delessert,’”’ 1847 ; 
Cuares Dupin, ‘*Travaux et Bienfaits de B. Delessert,’’ 1848 ; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Delessert, (FRANGOIS,) a brother of the preceding, 
born in 1780, was an eminent banker, regent of the Bank 
of France, a member of the Institute, and a liberal patron 
of arts and sciences. 

Deleuze, d@uz, (JOSEPH PHILIPPE FRANCOIS,) a 
French naturalist, born at Sisteron in 1753. He was 
chosen aide-naturaliste to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in 1795, and librarian to the, same in 1828.. He 
translated Thomson’s “ Seasons” into French, and wrote 
several other works. Died in 1835. 

Deleyre, d’ lar, (ALEXANDRE,) a French writer, born 
near Bordeaux in 1726. On the suppression of the order 
of Jesuits, with which he was connected, he went to 
Paris, where he associated with Diderot, Rousseau, etc. 
He published an “Analysis of Bacon’s Philosophy, 
(1755,) which is said to be written with ability, and was 
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one of the editors of the ‘ Encyclopédie.” He was one 
of the first members of the Institute. In 1793 he was a 
republican member of the Convention, and voted for the 
death of the king. Died in 1797. 

See J. Lesreton, “ Notice sur la Vie d’A. Deleyre,” 1797. 


Delfau, dél’fo’, (Dom FRANGoIs,) a French Benedic- 
tine monk, born in Auvergne in 1637, was charged by his 
order to edit the works of Saint Augustine. Died in 1676. 

Delfico, dél’/fe-ko, (MELCHIOR,) an Italian statesman 
and able writer on political economy, born in the Abruzzo 
in 1744. During the political troubles that followed the 
French Revolution he found refuge in the republic of San 
Marino. From 1806 to 1815 he was councillor of state 
at Naples, and acquired a high reputation for ability and 
integrity. The restored king Ferdinand in 1815 made 
him president of the commission of the archives of the 
kingdom. His most important works are a “ History 
of San Marino,” * Researches into the True Character 
of Roman Jurisprudence,” (1791,) and “Thoughts on 
the Uncertainty and Inutility of History,” ete., (‘ Pen- 
sieri sw’ la Storia e su’ la Incertezza ed Inutilita della 
medesima,” 1806.) He also wrote an Essay in favour 
of Free Trade. Died at Teramo in 1835. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? F. Mozzerri, 
**Ricordanza degli Studii e delle Opere di M. Delfico,” 1835; F. 
RANALLI, “‘ Elogio di M. Deifico,” 1836; G. F. DrExrico, “‘ Della 
Vita e delle Opere di M. Delfico,”’ libri ii., 1836. 

Delfino, dél-fee’no, (GIOVANNI,) Doge of Venice, 
elected in 1356, was previously procurator of Saint 
Mark. He found the republic at war with Louis, King 
of Hungary, who obtained the advantage and imposed 
the conditions of peace in 1358. Died in 1361. 

Delfino, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian cardinal and poet, 
born about 1618 of a patrician family in Venice. He 
wrote “Cleopatra,” and other tragedies, in verse, the 
style of which is praised by Ginguené. Died in 1699. 

Delfosse, dél’foss’, (NOEL Jos—ePpH AUGUSTE,) a Bel- 
gian advocate, born at Liege about 1810, was president 
of the Chamber from 1852 to April, 1855. 

Delft, (GILLES DE.) See DELPHUS. 

Delft, délft, or Delff, délf, (Jacob WILLEM,) a Dutch 
portrait-painter, lived at Delft; died in 1601. 

Delft, (JAcoB WILLEMSzOON,) a skilful Dutch por- 
trait-painter, a grandson of the preceding, was born at 
Delft in 1619; died in 1661. 

Delgado, dél-g4’po, (JUAN PrNvro,) a Spanish Jew 
and poet, wrote poems on Ruth and Esther, (1627.) 

De l’Huys. See Drovuyn DE L’Huvys. 

Delia, a name of DrANa, which see. 

Deliberatore, da-le-ba-ra4-to’ra, (NICCOLO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Foligno, flourished about 1460. 

Delille or De Lille, deh-lél’ or d’lél, (JACQUES, ) 
L’ABBE, an eminent French didactic poet, born at Aigue- 
perse, near Clermont in Auvergne, in 1738, was educated 
in Paris. Soon after leaving college he became professor 
of humanities at Amiens, where he began his translation 
of the “ Georgics” of Virgil, which he published in 1769. 
It was deemed a wonderful performance in respect to the 
magnitude of the difficulties that had been overcome ; 
and the French were enraptured to learn that their lan- 
guage was so capable of reproducing the grace, harmony, 
and variety of Virgil. Voltaire was so well pleased with 
the work that he wrote to the Academy in favour of the 
election of Delille. He was received’ into the French 
Academy in 1774, in the place of Condamine. In 1780 
he produced “The Gardens,” (“Les Jardins,”) a poem 
abounding with picturesque descriptions; it was received 
with great favour, and translated into many languages. 
For several years before the Revolution he was pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres in the University of Paris, and 
of Latin poetry in the College of France. To escape 
from the anarchy of the new régime, he retired in 1794 
to Saint-Dieé, and afterwards to Switzerland, where he 
found the calm seclusion most congenial to the spirit of 
poetry. During this period of absence, part of which 
was passed in London, he meditated or matured several 
poems worthy of his high reputation. Returning to Paris 
in 1801, he published in rapid succession a poem on Pity, 
(1803,) “ Virgil’s Eneid translated into French Verse,” 
(1804,) a poetical version of “Paradise Lost,” (1805,) 
and “Imagination,” a poem, (1806.) The last three are 
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among the most successful of his works. His version 
of the “Eneid” is regarded as the best in the language. 
“No French work,” says the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” 
“presents a greater number of rich and beautiful images, 
or more harmonious and ingenious verses, than his poem 
on the Imagination.” He had a perfect mastery of the 
art of ennobling words by their application, of giving 
a brilliant colour to thoughts and a sustained harmony 
to language. Died in Paris in May, 1813. 

See Lincay, ‘‘Eloge de Delille,”” 1814; CAMPENON, “Bloge de 
Delille,’? 1813; BERvILLE, “* Eloge de J. Delile,” 1817; Finipro 
Morpanl, ‘ Elogio storico di G, Delille,”’ 1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;”’ “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1806, 

Deliniers, deh-le’ne-air’, (JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE,) 
Viceroy of Buenos Ayres, was born at Niort, France, in 
1756. He entered the French navy, became a captain, 
and was sent on a mission to South America. Having 
taken command of a Spanish army, he captured Buenos 
Ayres from the British in 1807, gained great popularity, 
and became viceroy. About 1809 the Junta of Spain 
sent Cisneros to supersede him. In a revolutionary 
movement which followed, Deliniers supported the 
royalist cause, was made prisoner, and shot in 1810. 

See F. Denis, *‘ Buenos Ayres et le Paraguay.’’ 


Delisle or De Lisle, deh-lél’ or d’lél, (CLAUDE,) a 
French writer on history and geography, born at Vau- 
couleurs in 1644. After practising law some years, he 
removed to Paris, where hé gave lectures on history. He 
published a ‘‘ Historic Relation of Siam,” an ‘“ Introduc- 
tion to Geography,” and a few other works. Several of 
his sons became eminent in science. Died in 1720, 

Delisle, deh-lél’, [sometimes anglicized in pronun- 
ciation de-lil’,] (GUILLAUME,) a French geographer of 
great celebrity, born in Paris in 1675, was the son of the 
preceding. In early youth he conceived the project of 
reforming the system of geography; and, having accom- 
plished this difficult task, he published, in 1700, a map 
of the world, celestial and terrestrial globes, and other 
valuable works, which procured his admission into the 
Academy of Sciences. According to Walckenaer, he is 
the principal author of the modern system of geography. 
He published afterwards numerous maps, ancient and 
modern, which obtained a European reputation ; and he 
wrote many memoirs on geography, which were inserted 
in the Collection of the Academy. Louis XV. received 
lessons from Delisle, and rewarded him with the title 
of first geographer to the king. He died in 1726, and 
Fontenelle composed his eulogy. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.’’ 


Delisle, (Jos—EpH NICOLAS,) an eminent French as- 
tronomer, born in Paris in 1688, was the son of Claude, 
noticed above. In 1710 he obtained permission to oc- 
cupy the dome of the Luxembourg, which he used as an 
observatory. Received into the Academy of Sciences in 
1714, he communicated to it his observations. In 1724 
he visited London, and by the influence of Newton was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. About 1725, at 
the solicitation of the empress Catherine, he went to 
Saint Petersburg to found a school of astronomy, and 
wrote several elementary treatises for his pupils. He 
returned to Paris in 1747, and resumed his observations. 
Among his principal works is a “ Historical Essay on 
the Progress of Astronomy and Geography,” (1738.) 
Died in 1768. 


See LaLanveE, ‘‘ Notice sur De Lisle,” in the ‘*‘ Nécrologe et 
Bibliographie Astronomique ;’”’ ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’ 
‘*Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Delisle, (Louts,) a brother of the preceding, was an 
astronomer and a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
He accompanied his brother Joseph to Saint Petersburg 
in 1725. Having traversed Siberia, he embarked in 1741 
with Captain Behring on an exploring voyage, but died 
the same year. He had written a “ Treatise on the Proper 
Motion of the Fixed Stars,” and other works. 

De Lisle, (RouGET.) See ROUGET DE LISLE, 

Delisle de la Drévetiére, deh-lél’ deh 14 drav’- 
te-air’, (LoUIS FRANGOIS,) a French dramatic author, 
born in Dauphiné; died in 1756. 

Delitzsch, da/litsh, (FRANz,) a German theologian, 
born at Leipsic in 1813, published a “ History ef Jewish 
Poetry,” (1836,) and other works. 
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Delius, a name of APOLLO, which see. 

Delius, da/le-ts, (CHRISroPpH TRAUGOTT,) a German 
mineralogist, born in Saxony about 1730, became coun- 
sellor for the department oh ie: and of the mint in 
Vienna. He published “ Directions for the Working of 
Mines,” (1773.) Died in 1779. 

Delius, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH,) a German physician 
and naturalist, born at Wernigerode, Saxony, in 1720; 
died in 1791. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Dell, (Wit1IAM,) an English nonconformist minister, 
who became master of Caius College, Cambridge, In 
1662 he was ejected for nonconformity. 

See Honecson, ‘“‘ Reformers and Martyrs,” Philadelphia, 1867. 

Della Maria, del/14 m4-ree’4, (DoOMINIQUE,) a com- 
poser of operatic music, was born at Marseilles in 1768; 
died in Paris in 1800, 

Delling or Dellingr. See Norv. 

Dello, del’lo, a Florentine painter, born in 1372, re- 
sided for some time in Spain, where he obtained a high 
reputation. Died in 1421. 

See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” ete.; Lawnzt, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy,” 

Dellon, dan’, (C.,) a French physician and travel- 
ler, born about 1650, made a voyage to the East Indies 
in 1668. He was persecuted and imprisoned for two 
years by the Inquisition at Goa. He returned home in 
1677, and published a “ Narrative of his Voyage,” (1685,) 
a work of some merit. 

Delmas, dél’mas’, (ANTOINE GUILLAUME,) an able 
French general, born near Tulle in 1768. He became 
general of brigade in 1793, and took command of a 
division, with which he obtained several successes in 
1794. He served a few years in Italy, where he was the 
second in command under Joubert in 1799. In 1802 
he offended the First Consul, and was dismissed from 
service. The cause of this disgrace was supposed to 
be a reply which he made when Bonaparte asked him 
what he thought of the ceremony performed in honour 
of the Concordat. “A piece of mummery,” (capucinade, ) 
said Delmas: “nothing is wanting but the million of 
men who have perished in order to overthrow what you 
have now re-established.” In 1813 he again commanded 
a division, and was killed at the battle of Leipsic. 

See “‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Francais.” 


Delmas, (JEAN FRANCoIS BERTRAND,) a French 
Jacobin, born near Toulouse in 1754, entered the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1791. In the Convention he voted 
for the death of the king, (1792,) and for the destruction 
of Robespierre in 1794. He was afterwards chosen presi- 
dent of the Jacobins. Died in 1798. 

Delmas, PERE, a French priest and poet, born in 
Rouergue in 1733, professed rhetoric, etc. in the College 
of Toulouse. He published an admired Latin poem on 
the pastoral office, entitled “Art of Arts,” etc. (“Ars 
Artium,” etc.) Died in 1790. 

Delmatius, [Fr. DELMACE.] See DALMATIUS. 

Delminio. See CAMILLo. 

Delmont, dél’mdn’, (DEODAT,) a Flemish historical 
painter, born at Saint-Tron in 1581, is said to have been 
a pupil and friend of Rubens. Descamps praises his 
design, composition, and colouring. Among his works is 
an “ Adoration of the Kings.” Died at Antwerp in 1634. 

See Descampes, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Delmotte, dél’mot’, (HENRI FLORENT,) a Belgian 
littérateur, born at Mons in 1779, was a member of the 
Academy of Brussels, and author of a great number of 
works on different subjects. Died in 1836. 

See HENNEBERT, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de H. F. Delmotte,”’ 1837. 


De Lolme, deh-lolm’, (JoHN Louts,) a Swiss lawyer 
and author, born at Geneva in 1740. Having offended 
the government bya political pamphlet, he consulted his 
safety by emigrating to England, where he lived many 
years. He became very indigent, and received aid from 
the literary fund. In 1771 he published ‘The Consti- 
tution of England,” originally written in French, which 
was much celebrated, and often reprinted. A few years 
later he published an English edition of this work. It 
was commended by Lord Chatham and Chief-Justice 
Story. The author of “ Junius” called it ‘a performance 


deep, solid, and ingenious.” De Lolme wrote a few other 
minor works. Died in Switzerland in 1806. 

See Cuartes Coors, ‘ Notice of De Lolme,” prefixed to his 
work, ‘The Constitution of England,”? 1807. 

Delord, d’lor, (TAXILE,) a French editor, born at 
Avignon in 1815. He became chief editor of the ‘‘ Cha- 
rivari,” a satirical paper of Paris, in 1842. He also 
contributed to the ‘‘ Siecle” and other journals. 

Delorme, d’lorm, (CHARLEs,) born at Moulins, 
France, in 1584, succeeded his father, Jean, as physician 
to Louis XIII., and was very eminent in his profession, 
He acquired the friendship of Richelieu and Chancellor 
Seguier, who granted him a pension. Died in 1678. 

Delorme, (JEAN,) a French physician, born at Mou- 
lins in 1547, was the father of the preceding. He was 
for some time professor at Montpellier. He became 
physician to Henry IV. in 1606, and afterwards to his 
successor, Louis XIII. He resigned his office in 1626, 
and died in 1637. 

Delorme, (MARION,) a famous French beauty and 
courtesan, born at Chalons, in Champagne, about 1612. 
She is said to have been extremely witty and intelligent. 
Her salon was the rendezvous of princes, courtiers, etc., 
including Richelieu, De Grammont, and Saint-Evremond, 
Died in 1650. 

yas GrammontT, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘“‘Vie de M. Delorme,”’ Paris, 
1605. 

Delorme, (PHILIBERT,) an eminent French architect, 
born at Lyons about 1518, studied art in Rome, and re- 
turned home in 1536. After erecting several fine edifices 
in Lyons, he went to Paris, where he was patronized by 
Catherine de Médicis, for whom, about 1564, he designed 
the palace of the Tuileries, which is regarded as his best 
production. Sheappointed him almoner to the king, and 
gave him several benefices in the church. He was archi- 
tect of the Chateau de Meudon and the Chateau d’Anet, 
which were much admired. He published a work on 
architecture, and a treatise entitled “New Inventions 
for Building well at Little Expense,” (1561.) ‘‘ He di- 
vested his art of Gothic habiliments,” says Milizia, “and 
arrayed it in those of ancient Greece.” Died in 1577. 

See Minizta, ‘‘Mémoires sur les Architectes;’? PINGERON, 
“Vies des Architectes anciens et modernes ;’? Co.tet, “‘ Notice sur 
P. Delorme ;? FLAcHERON, ‘‘ Eloge de P. Delorme.” 

Delorme, (PIERRE CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1783. Among his works 
are “ Vhe Death of Hero and Leander,” (1814,) “ Eve 
Plucking the Forbidden Fruit,” (1834,) and a ‘‘ Repose 
in Egypt,” (1850.) 

Delort, @’lor, (JACQUES ANTOINE ADRIEN,) BARON, 
a French general, born at Arbois in 1773. He com- 
manded with é/a¢ in 1812 at the battle of Castalla, 
and became general of division in February, 1814. He 
distinguished himself at Waterloo in 1815, and in 1837 
was made a peer. Died in 1846. 

Delort, (JOSEPH,) a French historian, born at Mirande 
(Gers) in 1789. Among his works is a “ History of the 
Man in the Iron Mask,” (1825.) 

Deloy, d’lw4, (JEAN BAPTISTE AIME,) a French poet, 
born near Lure in 1798; died in 1834. 


See Sainte-Beuve, “‘ Portraits contemporains.’? 


Delpech, dél’pash’, (FRANCOIS SERAPHIN,) a skilful 
French designer, born in Paris in 1778; died in 1825. 

Delpech, (JAcQuES Maruierv,) a French. physician 
and skilful surgeon, born at Toulouse about 1775. He 
was chosen professor of clinical surgery in the faculty 
of Montpellier, (1812,) where he lectured with success, 
and published several treatises on surgery, among which 
is an important work, entitled “Summary of Diseases 
called Surgical,” (“ Précis des Maladies réputées chi- 
rurgicales,” 1815.) He was murdered in 1832 by a man 
named Duceptos. 

See F. Bursson, ‘‘ Paralléle de Delpech et Dupuytren,” 1841; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Delphinus. See DELFINO. 

Del’phus, (Aicrpius,) sometimes called Gilles de 
Delft, was professor of theology in Paris in 1507. Eras- 
mus praised his talent for Latin poetry. Among his works 
are a Latin poetical version of Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and a commentary on Ovid’s “De Remedio 
Amoris.” 


eask; cass; § hard; &as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8asz; thas in this. ({@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Delpon de Livernon, dél’pén’ deh le’vér’ndn’, 
(JACQUES ANYOINE,) a French writer and antiquary, 
born in 1778, wrote an ** Essay on Liberty of Worship,” 
and other works. Died in 1833. 

Delporte, dél’port’, (FRANGOIS,) a French agricultu- 
rist, born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1746; died in 1819.. 

Delrieu, dél’re-uh’, (ETIENNE JosEPH BERNARD,) a 
French dramatic author, born in 1761, was for a long 
time regent of rhetoric at Versailles. He wrote nume- 
rous dramas, which had a moderate success, and gained 
a durable reputation by his tragedy of ‘ Artaxerxes,” 
(1808,) which procured him a pension of two thousand 
francs. Died in 1836. 


See Qu#RARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”” 


Delrio, dél-ree’0,(MARTIN ANTOINE,) a learned Jesuit, 
born at Antwerp in 1551, was master of ten or more 
languages. He became procureur-général of Brabant 
in 1578, removed to Valladolid in 1580, and obtained 
the chair of philosophy at Douay in 1589. He wrote 
“Notes on Claudian’s Poems,” and other critical works. 
His ‘Essay on Magic” (1599) was once popular. Died 
in 1608. 

See Nic&éron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Delta. See Morr, (DAVID MACBETH.) 

Deluc, dliik, (GuILLAUME ANTOINE,) a brother of 
the celebrated geologist noticed below, born at Geneva 
in 1729, was associated with his brother in his geolo- 
gical excursiois and other scientific labours. He wrote 
numerous treatises on mineralogy and ‘geology, which 
were inserted in the “Journal de Physique” and other 
periodicals. They indicate accurate observation and a 
philosophic mind. Died in 1812. 

Deluc or De Luc, deh-]00k’, [Fr. pron. d’liik,] (JEAN 
ANDRE,) an eminent natural philosopher, born at Geneva 
in 1727. In early life he was engaged in commerce, and 
employed his leisure in the study of geology and other 
sciences. He improved the thermometer, and measured 
the height of mountains more exactly than any one had 
previously done, by means of the portable barometer 
which he invented. In 1772 he published his “‘ Researches 
on the Modifications of the Atmosphere,” an excellent 
work, which was then the most complete on that sub- 
ject. About 1773 he visited England, and was chosen 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and reader to the queen, 
who gave him a lodging in Windsor Castle. In 1778 he 
produced his great work on geology, ‘‘ Letters, Physical 
and Moral, on the History of the Earth and of Man,” in 
which he maintains the accordance of the Mosaic history 
with the facts of geology. The theories advanced in this 
excited much opposition, but were supported at one time 
by Cuvier. He ascribed the formation of the present 
continents to causes no longer operative, to a great and 
sudden revolution which occurred four or five thousand 
years ago. His “ Letters to Blumenbach on the Physical 
History of the Earth” (1798) increased his reputation 
as a geologist. He wrote a large number of works, 
(in French,) among which are a “Summary of Bacon’s 
Philosophy,” and ‘Geological Journeys in Northern 
Europe,” (1810.) Died at Windsor in 1817. 

See SENEBIER, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve,”’ tome iil. ; Qu#- 
RARD, “‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

_Delvaux, dél’vo’, [Lat. VALLEN’SsIS,] (ANDRE,) a Bel- 
gian jurist and canonist, born in 1569 ;.died in 1636. 

Delvig, dél’/vic, a Russian poet, born in 17983 died 
in 1831. 

Delvincourt, dél’van’koor’, (CLAUDE ETIENNE,) a 
French jurist, born in Paris in 1762. When the schools 
of Jaw were reorganized, in 1805, he obtained a chair in 
the capital, and began the first public course on the new 
civil code. In 1810 he became dean of the faculty in 
the University. At the restoration in 1814 he retained 
this place, and was chosen royal censor. He published 
in 1808 “Institutes of French Law,” which is highly 
commended. Died in 1831. 

4 See Dre Porters, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de M. Delvincourt,”’ 
1832. 

Delzons, dél’zdn’, (ALEXIS JOSEPH,) a brave French 
general, born at Aurillac in 1775, joined the expedition 
to Egypt, (1798,) where he obtained the rank of general 
of brigade in 1801. As general of division, he commanded 
the army of Illyria in 1811. In 1812 he fought at Boro- 
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dino, and was killed in battle during the retreat from 
Moscow in the same year. 
See Sécur, ‘‘ Campagne de la Russie.” 


Demabuse. See MABUSE, DE. 

Demachy, d’m4’she’, (JACQUES FRANGOIS,) a French 
chemist, born in Paris in 1728. He wrote, among other 
works, “Elements of Chemistry,” (2 vols., 1766,) and 
refused to adopt the theories of Lavoisier. Diedin 1803. 

Démade. See DEMADES, 

De-ma’dé8, [Gr. Anuddne ; Fr. DEMADE, da’mad’,| an 
Athenian orator and demagogue, noted for his witticisms, 
venality, and profligacy. He entered public life about 
350 B.C., became an opponent or enemy of Demosthenes, 
and acquired great influence by his eloquence, wit, and 
other talents. He usually spoke extempore. After the 
battle of Chzeronea he acted with the party of the King 
of Macedon, by whom he was bribed; and he was one 
of the chief authors of the peace: between Philip and the 
Athenians. He was convicted of receiving a bribe from 
Harpalus, and for a subsequent offence was sentenced 
to exclusion from political functions; but a few years 
later he was sent on an embassy to Antipater. He was 
put to death by the order of Antipater, (or, according to 
Plutarch, of Cassander,) in 318 B.C. 

See Dioporus SicuLus, books xvi., xvii, and xvili.; Pru- 
TARCH, ‘‘ Demosthenes ;’’. Surpas, Anuaéys ; RUHNKEN, ‘* Historia 
critica Oratorum Grzecorum ;”’ Frey rac, ‘* De Demade,’’ 1752; H, 
Luarpy, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Demade Oratore,’’ Berlin, 1834. 

De Maistre. See MAISTRE. 

Demante, deh-mént’, (ANTOINE MARIE,) a French 
jurist, and) professor, of civil law at Paris, was born in 
that city in 1789. He published an excellent work en- 
titled “ Programme du Cours de Droit civil Frangais,” 
(3 vols., 1830.) _ Died in 1856. 

Démarate. See DEMARATUS. 

Dem-a-ra’tus, [Gr. Anuaparoc,| a native of Corinth, 
emigrated to Etruria about 650 B.c., and became a prince, 
He was the father of Aruns and Lucumo. 

Demaratus, |Fr. DEMARATE, da’ma‘rat’,| King of 
Sparta, began to reign jointly with Cleomenes about 510 
B.c, He quarrelled with his colleague, who caused him 
to be deposed about 491, on the ground that he was not 
a son of the late king Ariston. He retired to Persia, 
where he was favourably received by Darius I. He gave 
wise counsels to Xerxes on the invasion of Greece, and 
is said to have secretly informed the Spartans that such 
an event was impending. 

See HEeroporus, books v., vi., vii. ; XENOPHON, ‘‘ Hellenica.’’ 


Dembarrére, dén’b#’rair’, (JEAN,) COUNT, a French 
general and engineer, born at Tarbes in 1747, became a 
general of division in 1794, and obtained the chief com- 
mand of the engineers in Italy. In 1805 he was chosen 
a senator, and retired from the army. Died in 1828. 

Dembinski, dém-bin’skee, (HENRY,) a Polish gene- 
ral, born in the palatinate of Cracow in 1791. In 1830 
he took arms for Polish independence, obtained com- 
mand of a brigade, and distinguished himself in several 
actions. He made a masterly retreat from Lithuania in 
July, 1831, and went into exile in the autumn of that 
year. In February, 1849, he was appointed by Kossuth 
commander-in-chief of the Hungarian army ; but in con- 
sequence of the refusal of Gorgei, and other officers, to 
serve under a Pole, he was soon superseded. He ac- 
cepted the post of quartermaster-general under Mesza- 
ros, and commanded at Temesvar, (August, 1849,) where 
the Hungarians were finally defeated. Died in 1864. 

Dembowski, dém-bov’skee, (EDWARD,) a Polish 
writer, born in Plock about 1810; died in 1846. 

Dembowski, (Louis MarHIEv,) BARON, a general 
in the French army, born at Gora in 1769; died in 1812. 

Demeste, deh-mést’, (JEAN,) a Flemish surgeon and 
chemist, born in 1743, lived at Liege ; died in 1783. 

De-me’ter, [Anyujrnp,] the name of one of the prin- 
cipal Greek divinities, identified with the Ceres of the 
Roman mythology. (See CERES.) 

De-me’tri-us, [Anujrpio¢,| an Athenian poet of the 
old comedy, lived in the fifth century B.c. 

Demetrius, a Greek sculptor, flourished about 350 
B.c. Among his chief works was a statue of Minerva, 
called “Musica,” because the motion of the serpents 
on the Gorgon’s head produced a musical sound. 
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Demetrius I. See DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES. 

Demetrius II, son of Antigonus Gonatas, became 
King of Macedon in 243 B.C., as successor to his father. 
He married first a daughter of Antiochus ‘Theos, and 
then Phthia, a daughter of the King of Epirus. After a 
reign of ten years, he died, and left the throne to his son, 
Philip IL. 

Demetrius, a Macedonian prince, grandson of the 
preceding, born in 207 B.c., was the second son of Philip 
III., and brother of Perseus, (Perses.) When Philip was 
defeated by the Romans, Demetrius was delivered to the 
victors as a hostage. Having returned home, he was 
sent as an ambassador by Philip to defend him against 
certain charges before the Roman senate, whose favour 
he gained by his ingenuous modesty. | Perseus, by false 
accusations, induced his father to put Demetrius to death 
about 180 B.c. 

See Potystius, ‘‘ History,’’ books xviii, xx., Xxili., and xxiv. 

Demetrius I and IT, (Kings of Syria.) See DEME- 
TRIUS SOTER, and DEMETRIUS NICATOR. 

De-me’tri-us IL, King of Georgia, succeeded his 
father, David III., in 1126. He waged a long war with 
the Turks, who fought for the possession of Armenia 
and sometimes invaded Georgia. He died in 1158, and 
left the throne to his son, David IV. 

Demetrius IT, King of Georgia, the son and suc- 
cessor of David V., reigned from 1272 to 1289, and was 
succeeded by his son, David VI. 

De-me’tri-us, [Russ. Dmrrri, dmee’tree,] Czar of 
Russia, usually styled “the False Demetrius,” claimed 
to be the son of Ivan IV. The latter, at his death, left 
a minor son, who was reported to have died, or to have 
been killed, in 1591. During the reign of Boris in Russia, 
about 1603, Demetrius raised an army of Poles, invaded 
Russia, and fought several battles with various success, 
until Boris died, in 1605, when Demetrius obtained the 
throne without further opposition. His subjects, offended 
by his partiality to foreign customs, and by the insolence 
of his Polish soldiers, revolted and put him to death in 
1606. Prince Shuisky (or Schuiskoi) was then proclaimed 
Czar, as Basil ILI. 

See De Tuou, “‘ Histoire Universelle ;’? Karamzin, “ Histoire de 
VEmpire de Russie ;’? Prosper Mérrmie, “ Episode de |’ Histoire 
de Russie; les faux Démétrius,” 1852. 

Demetrius, [Russ. Dmirri,] THE FALSE, the second 
of that name who made pretensions to the Russian crown. 
Soon after the accession of Shuisky, this person asserted 
that he was the Czar Demetrius. He found many par- 
tisans, was recognized by the wife of the late Czar, 
and was enabled to besiege Moscow with an army, but 
was killed in 1610 by some Tartars who served in his 
guard. Schiller and Pushkin have dramatized the story 
of these impostors. 


See Prosper Mitrim&e, “Episode de |’Histoire de Russie; les 
faux Démétrius,’? 1852. 


Demetrius of Alexandria, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived about 150 B.c. 

Demetrius of Apamea, a Greek physician of un- 
known date, who is often cited by Ceelius Aurelianus. 

Demetrius of Byzantium, a Greek historian, lived 
about 280 B.C. 

Demetrius of Magnesia, a Greek grammarian, who 
flourished about 60 B.c. He was author of an important 
critical and historical work which treated of authors that 
bore the same name, (‘Peri homonymodn Poieton kai 
sugerapheon.”) 

Demetrius of Scepsis, a Greek grammarian, who 
lived about 150 B.C. 

Demetrius of Sunium, a Greek Cynic philosopher, 
who acquired celebrity as a teacher in the first century. 
He lived some time at Corinth, visited Rome in the reign 
of Nero, and was banished from Italy by Vespasian. 
He is eulogized by Seneca, who quotes his maxims. 

De-me’tri-us Q¥-do/ni-us, a Greek or Byzantine 
theologian and writer, held high offices under John Can- 
tacuzene. He entered a cloister in 1355. 

De-me’tri-us Mos/ehus, a Greek poet, who lived 
about 1450, and wrote a poem on the “ Marriage of Paris 
and Helen,” printed in 1510. 

De-me’tri-us Ni-ca/tor, [Nixdrwp,| King of Syria, 
was the son of Demetrius Soter, and ascended the throne 
in 146 B.C., after defeating the usurper Balas. He mar- 
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ried Cleopatra, an Egyptian princess. In a war with the 
Parthians he was taken prisoner, and in his absence his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes, usurped the throne. On his 
release from captivity, he again obtained the kingdom ; 
but his misgovernment provoked a general revolt,of his 
subjects, and he was assassinated at Tyre in 126 B.c. 

See Justin, books xxxv., xxxvi., and xxxviili 

De-me’tri-us Pep-a-gom’e-nus, [Anujrpuo¢ Terayo- 
pevoc,| a Greek physician, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, composed a work on the gout, which has some 
merit. It was printed in Greek in 1558. He was phy- 
sician to the emperor Michael Palzologus, who reigned 
from 1260 to 1282. 

De-me’tri-us Pha-le’retis, (or fa-lee’re-us,) [ Fr. 
DEME?rRIUS DE PHALERE, da/ma’tre’tis’ deh fa’lair’,| 
a distinguished Grecian orator and philosopher, born 
at Phale’rum, in Attica, about 345 B.c., was a pupil of 
Theophrastus in philosophy. It is said that he was 
condemned to death with Phocion, but saved himself 
by flight. About 316 B.c. Cassander appointed him gov- 
ernor of Athens, which for ten years enjoyed prosperity 
under his wise and popular administration. Three 
hundred and sixty statues were erected to him by the 
Athenians. When Athens was taken by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, in 306, he retired to the court of Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt. He died in Egypt about 284 8.c. He 
wrote historical and philosophical works, which are all 
lost. Cicero and other ancient writers extol his merit 
as an orator and a statesman. 

See DrocEenes Larrtius; Cicero, “ Brutus,” and “‘ De Oratore ;”’ 
H. Donury, ‘ De Vita et Rebus Demetrii Phalerei,”’ 1825 ; Bonamy, 
“Vie de Démétrius de Phalére,’’ in the ‘“‘ Mémoires de l’ Académie 
des Inscriptions,’’ tome viii. “y 

De-me’tri-us Pol-i-or-ge’té8, [Gr. Anujrpioc TloAcop- 
antag; Fr. DEMETRIUS POLIORCETE, da/ma‘tRe‘tis’ po’le’- 
or’sat’,| born about 335 B.C., was the son of Antigo- 
nus, one of Alexander’s generals and successors. From 
his great success as a commander, he was surnamed 
POLIORCETES, or ‘‘taker of cities.” He delivered Athens 
from the dominion of Cassander, and, commanded his 
father’s army in the war against Ptolemy. About 306 
he gained a great naval victory over Ptolemy, and took 
Cyprus. At the siege of Rhodes he displayed great skill 
as engineer, but was baffled in his attempt to take the 
city. After his father was killed at the battle of Ipsus, 
(299 B.C.,) he formed an alliance with Seleucus, and again 
made himself master of Athens. Having been invited 
to mediate in a dispute between two claimants to the 
throne of Macedon, he killed one, and usurped the throne 
himself, in 294. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus declared war 
against him, and expelled him from Macedon. He died 
about 283, leaving a son, Antigonus Gonatas. Demetrius 
possessed military talents of a high order. Plutarch 
draws a parallel between him and Mark Antony. 

See PLurarcu, “‘ Demetrius,” and “‘ Pyrrhus;’’ Appian, passim ; 
Rotwurn, “Ancient History ;’”? Dioporus Sicutus, books xix., xx., 
and xxi.; Justin, books xv. and xvi.; J. C: pz Wit, * Dissertatio 
de Demetrio Poliorcete,’’ 1840. ; 

De-me’tri-us So/ter, [Anyjtpwc Loryp,| King of 
Syria, was the son of Seleucus Philopator, and was born 
about 185 B.c. At the age of ten he was sent to Rome 
as a hostage, where he was detained many years, while 
his uncle Antiochus Epiphanes: obtained the throne at 
the death of Seleucus in 175 B.c. In 161 Demetrius 
escaped from Rome, and was proclaimed king by the 
Syrians. The Maccabees bravely and successfully main- 
tained the cause of the Jews against the army of this 
prince. Alexander Balas, pretending to be the son of 
Antiochus, entered Syria with an army, and, in a battle 
that followed, Demetrius was killed, 150 B.c. His ‘son, 
Demetrius Nicator, became king a few years afterwards. 

See Potystus, ‘‘ History,’”? books xxxi., xxxil., and xxxiii.; Ap- 
PIAN, ‘‘ Syriaca ;?? Justin, book xxxv. 

Demetz, deh-mas’, (FREDERIC AUGUSTE,) a French 
philanthropist, born in 1796, became a judge in Paris. In 
1836 he visited the United States with De Tocqueville, 
to examine the prisons of that country. He founded 
about 1840, at Mettray, near Tours, an institution for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders, which has been very 
successful and has become the model after which others 
are formed. His system is very popular in England, 
where it has been tried near London. 
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Demeutlemeester, deh-muh’leh-mas‘ter,? (JosEPH 
CHARLES,) a Belgian engraver, born at Bruges in 1771. 
He engraved some frescos of biblical subjects painted 
by Raphael in the Vatican. Died in 1836. 

Démeunier, da’muh’ne-a’, or Desmeunier, di’- 
muh’ne-a’, (JEAN Nicovas,) an able French writer, born 
at Nozeroy in 1751. He was secretary of Monsieur (after- 
wards Louis XVIII.) when the Revolution began, was 
elected to the States-General in 1789, and became a 
senator in 1802. He translated several histories and 
voyages of discovery from the English, and wrote, be- 
sides other works, an ‘‘ Essay on the United States,” (of 
North America,) (1786,) and a “ Treatise on the Customs 
of Various Nations, (‘Esprit des Usages,” etc., 1776,) 
which induced Voltaire to write him a flattering letter. 
Died in 1814. 

Demidof, dém-e-dof’ or dém/e-dof,’ Demidov, or 
Demidow, the founder of the noble and wealthy Rus- 
sian family of Demidof, was a native of Toola, (Tula.) 
He became skilful in the manufacture of arms, and 
gained the favour of Peter the Great. He established 
the first iron-foundry in Siberia. His descendants, about 
1725, discovered the gold-mines of Kolyvan. 

Demidof, Demidov, or Demidow, (ANATOLI, ) 
Coun’, a rich Russian capitalist, a son of the following, 
was distinguished as a patron of science and literature. 
He was born at Florence about 1812. In 1839 he pub- 
lished, in French, ‘Travels in Southern Russia and the 
Crimea, through Hungary,” etc, the result of an explor- 
ing expedition performed by him in company with several 
artists and savants. He married in 1840 Mathilde, a 
daughter of Jerome Bonaparte.. Died in 1870. 

Demidof, Demidov, or Demidow, (N!IKOLAI,) 
CouNnrt, a learned Russian noble, noted for benevolence, 
born near Saint Petersburg in 1774, inherited from his 
father a fortune in mines and forges. He studied the 
sciences, and travelled in pursuit of knowledge, which 
he applied in the promotion of the industrial arts. He 
made great improvements in the processes of: mining 
and in the manufacture of iron, and established for his 
vassals an academy of fine arts. He died at Florence 
in 1828, leaving two sons, Paul and Anatoli. He had 
been chosen a privy councillor by the emperor Paul I. 

See V. Micter, “‘ Notice sur la Vie privée de N. Demidof,”’ 1830. 

Demidof, Demidov, or Demidow, (PAuvl,) of the 
same family as the preceding, was born at Revel about 
1738. He cultivated natural history, and made a rich 
collection of specimens, which he presented to the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. He founded the Demidot Lyceum 
at Yaroslav about 1800. Died in 1826. 

Demidof, Demidov, or Demidow, (PRoxor,) born 
in Moscow about 1730, was the proprietor of gold-mines 
in the Ural Mountains, the product of which, it is said, 
made him the richest subject of Russia. He was the 
uncle of Count Nikolai, noticed above. 

Demidow or Demidov. See DEMIDOF. 

De Missy, de-mis’see, (C@SAR,) a learned German 
divine, born in Berlin in 1703, removed about 1731 to 
London, where he preached in a French chapel. Died 
in 1775. 

Demme, dém’/meh, (HERMANN CHRISTOPH Gorvr- 
FRIED,) a popular German moralist and novelist, born 
at Miithlhausen in 1760. His som-de-plume was KARL 
STILLE, (stil/leh.) He became superintendent-general at 
Altenburg in 1801. Among his works are “ The Farmer 
Martin and his Father,” (2 vols., 1793,) and “ Abend- 
stunden,” (2 vols., 1804.) Died in 1822. 

Démocéde. See Democenes. 

Dem-o-ge’dés, [Gr. Anwoxndy¢ ; Fr. DikmMockpr, da/- 
mo’sad’,] an eminent Greek physician of Crotona, born 
about 550 B.c. He was taken prisoner at Samos by the 
Persians, and carried to Darius Hystaspes, whose favour 
he gained by his medical skill. The king rewarded him 
richly, but refused him permission to return home. The 
queen Atossa, who had been cured by him, promised to 
aid him in escaping from captivity, aclnarig see Darius 
to send him with a small party of Persians to explore 
the coasts of Greece with hostile designs, When they 
arrived at Tarentum, the Persians were arrested, and 
Democedes escaped to Crotona. 

See Heroportus, book iti, 


De-moch/a-ré8, [Gr. Anuoyapyc ; Fr. DEMocHaRgés, 
da/mo’ka’rés’,]| an Athenian orator, was a nephew of 
Demosthenes. His public career began about 322 
B.C., soon after which he became one of the leaders of 
the anti-Macedonian party. After the restoration of 
democracy in Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 307, 
Demochares was the chief of the patriotic party. He 
was exiled about 295, but returned in 287 or 286 B.c., 
and managed the finances with ability and success. He 
was living in 280 B.c. He left a history of his own time, 
which has not come down to us. 

See PLurarcu, ‘‘ Demosthenes”’ and “ Demetrius ;”’ ** Vite Decem 
Oratorum ;?? Droysen, ‘‘ Geschichte der Nachfolger Alexanders,” 

Démocrate. See DEMOCRATES. 

De-moo’ra-tés, [|Gr. Ajuoxparng; Fr. D&MOCRATE, 
da’mo’krat’,| an Athenian orator, who lived about 350 
B.C., was a contemporary of Demosthenes. Aristotle has 
preserved one of his orations. 

Démocrite or Democrito. See DEemocrirus. 

De-moo’ri-tus, |Gr. Anudxpito¢ ; Fr. DEMOCRITE, 
da’mo’krét’; It. and Sp. DEmMocriro, da-mok’re-to,} 
a celebrated Greek philosopher, born at Abdera, in 
Thrace, was the son of a man of large fortune. The 
date of his birth is variously given between 490 and 460 
B.C. He received early lessons from some Chaldean 
Magi left by Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, and is 
thought to have been a disciple of Leucippus. Having 
inherited one hundred talents upon the division of his 
father’s estate, he travelled in Egypt, Greece, Persia, 
and India, in pursuit of knowledge. When his patri- 
mony was spent, he returned to Abdera, and read in 
public one of his works, which, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, procured him a large present of money and 
great honours from the people. His love of study 
and of solitude induced him to decline the political pre- 
eminence which the citizens of Abdera offered to him. 
There is a prevalent tradition that he was habitually 
laughing at the follies of mankind. 

Democritus possessed a profound and original genius 
for philosophy. He was versed in geometry, logic, 
physics, natural history, and ethics, and wrote many 
works on these subjects; but none of them has come 
down to us. Cicero informs us that his style was as 
charming as that of Plato. His atomic philosophy pre- 
sents in some respects a great analogy to that which 
prevails in the present time. He supposed that the 
universe is composed of empty space and of indivisible 
atoms, which are infinite in number, and which by their 
different motions and affinities produce the various phe- 
nomena of nature. He taught that matter is eternal, and 
that the mind or soul is the motion of round fiery atoms, 
He ascribed sensation to images or emanations flowing 
from its objects. Many of his theories were adopted by 
Epicurus, and illustrated by Lucretius in his poem “De 
Rerum Natura.” Democritus lived to the age of one 
hundred years or more. He is not mentioned in any 
work of Plato, who was his contemporary. 

See Ritrrer, ‘‘ History of Philosophy;’? G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;”? DioGenges Larrtius; TENNE- 
MANN, ‘*Geschichte der Philosophie ;’? FAsricius, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Greca;’? BuRCHARD, ‘‘Commentatio critica de Democriti de Sens- 
bus Philosophia,” 1830; F. G. A, Mutxacn, ‘‘Democriti Operum 
Fragmenta,”’ or ‘‘De Philosophi Vita Scriptis et Placitis,” 1843; 
JENICHEN, ‘“‘ Programma de Democrito Philosopho,”’ 1720. 

Demoivre, deh-mwavr’, (ABRAHAM,) an eminent 
mathematician, born at Vitry (Champagne) in 1667, was 
the son of Protestant parents. In consequence of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 1685, he emigrated to 
London, where he taught mathematics, and acquired the 
friendship of Newton. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and an Associate of the SP GeINY of Sciences in 
Paris. His reputation was so high that he was one of a 
committee appointed to decide on the claims of Newton 
and Leibnitz to the invention of the method of fluxions. 
He published in 1730 “ Analytical Miscellanies,” (“ Mis- 
cellanea Analytica,” etc.,) which presented ingenious and 
original ideas on the subject, also “The Doctrine of 
Chances,” and “ Annuities on Lives.” Died in 1754. 

See Mary, “Mémoire sur la Vie de Abraham Demoivre ;’? Mon- 
tucua, “ Histoire des Mathématiques,”’ 

Demolompbe, deh-mo’lémb’, (JEAN CHARLES FLO- 
REN’,) a French jurist, born in 1804. 
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De’mon, [Ajvor,] an Athenian orator, who lived about 
330 B.C., was a nephew of Demosthenes. 

De-mo/nax, [Ajyevaég,] a Cynic philosopher, born in 
Cyprus, lived at Athens about 150 A.D., and was inti- 
mate with Lucian. The latter esteemed him as one of 
the best or wisest philosophers of that time. 

Démons, di/mdn’, (CLAUDE,) a French poet, born at 
Amiens in 1591; died after 1628. 

Demont, deh-mdn’, Count, a French general, born at 
Courbevoie. He obtained the rank of general of division 
for his conduct at Austerlitz. Died in 1826. 

De-moph/a-nés, [Gr. Ajuogavyg ; Fr. DEMOPHANE, 
da’mo’fan’,| a Greek Platonic philosopher of Megalo- 
polis, aided Aratus to restore liberty to Sicyon. 

Demophilus. See DAMOPHILUS. 

De-moph‘i-lus, [A7yogiAoc,] a Greek histerian, lived 
about 320 B.c, He wrote a continuation of the history 
of Ephorus, who was his father. 

Demophilus, [Fr. DEMorHILE, da’mo’fél’,] a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher of uncertain epoch. He left a work 
on morality called “ Biov Arpazea,” of which fragments 
are extant. 

Demophon. See DAMopHoON. 

Dem/’o-phon or De-moph/o-on, [Gr. Anuodéyv or An- 
uoddwv,| a sonof Theseus and Phzedra, was betrothed to 
Phyllis. (See PHYLLIS.) Having become King of Athens, 
he aided the Heraclidz in war against Eurystheus. 

Demophoon. See DEMOPHON. 

De Mor’gan, (AuGustus,) an English mathematician, 
born in the isle of Madura, near Java, in 1806. About 
1828 he became professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of London, (now University College, London.) 
He contributed largely to the “Penny Cyclopedia,” 
the “ North British Review,” and other periodicals, and 
obtained a high reputation by many mathematical works, 
among which are ‘Elements of Algebra,” an “Essay 
on Probabilities,” (1838,) ‘‘ Formal Logic, or the Calculus 
of Inference Necessary and Probable,” (1847,) and 
“ Arithmetical Books from the Invention of Printing to 
the Present Time,” (1847.) Died in 1871. 

Demostene or Démosthéne. See DEMOSTHENES. 

Demosthenes, de-mos’the-néz, [Gr. Anwoctévyg ; Lat. 
DEMOS’/THENES; Fr. DEMOSTHENE, da/mos‘tain’; It. 
DEMOSTENE, da-mos/ta-na; Sp. DEMOSTENES, da-mos’- 
ta-nés,] regarded by almost universal consent as the 
greatest orator that ever lived, was born in the demos 
(“district”) of Paeania, near Athens, in Greece, about 382, 
or, according to some authorities, 385 B.c. His father, 
whose name was also Demosthenes, was a cutler and 
cabinet-maker: he died when his son was seven years 
old, leaving a fortune of fifteen talents (above 15,000 
dollars) to be shared between him and his sister. His 
guardians converted to their own use a large part of 
his property, and neglected to improve the remainder. 
Demosthenes studied rhetoric with Iszeus, and, according 
to some accounts, received lessons in philosophy from 
Plato. Cicero states that Demosthenes was the pupil 
of the orator Isocrates ; but this is discredited by many 
critics. 

When about eighteen years old, Demosthenes prose- 
cuted his unfaithful guardians, and pleaded his own 
cause. The case was decided in his favour; but he 
recovered only a part of his just claim. Some years 
previously, it 1s said, his emulation had been excited by 
the forensic triumphs of Callistratus, and he resolved to 
devote all his energies to the study of eloquence, although 
he laboured under great physical disadvantages. His 
constitution was clelicate, his breath short, his voice feeble 
and stammering. It is said that he remedied these de- 
fects by running up-hill and speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth; that he declaimed on the sea-shore, in order to 
accustom himself to the noise and tumult of popular 
assemblies ; and that he usually spoke his orations before 
a mirror, in order to discover and correct any awk- 
wardness of gesture. According to Plutarch, his first 
address before a popular assembly was a failure. The 
people laughed at his ungraceful gestures, his confused 
periods, and his defective elocution, But Satyrus the 
actor encouraged him, and gave a proper direction to his 
indomitable resolution, by showing him the importance 
of appropriate action and of a distinct and well-modu- 
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lated utterance. Demosthenes then shut himself up in 
a subterranean study, and laboured with unremitting 
diligence in order to perfect himself as an orator. He is 
said to have shaved one side of his head, that he might 
be absolutely prevented from going into society. He 
improved his style by transcribing Thucydides, the con- 
centrated thought and energy of whose writings were the 
objects of his especial emulation. Some writers state 
that he copied the history of Thucydides no less than 
eight times. 

At the age of about twenty-seven (355 B.C.) he again 
came forward to compete for the palm of eloquence in 
his oration against Leptines, and was completely success- 
ful. Soon afterwards he appeared on a more conspicu- 
ous stage, and became one of the principal actors in the 
history of that period. “He had a glorious subject for 
his political ambition,” says Plutarch,—‘‘to defend the 
cause of Greece against Philip. He soon gained great 
reputation both for eloquence and for the bold truths 
which he spoke.” Amidst the general venality of the 
Grecian orators, Demosthenes alone was proof against 
the seductions of Macedonian gold; and his political 
foresight was not inferior to his integrity or patriotism. 
Had the watchful sagacity with which he penetrated the 
deep-laid schemes of Philip been ably seconded by the 
other Athenian leaders, and had their armies been led by 
competent generals, the liberties of Greece would, in all 
probability, never have succumbed to the arts or arms of 
the King of Macedon. Between the years 352 and 340 
B.C. Demosthenes pronounced his eleven (or, as some 
say, twelve) celebrated orations against Philip. Four 
of these are especially denominated “ Philippics.” In 
338 B.c. Demosthenes was one of the fugitives from the 
disastrous battle of Chzronea; but he still preserved his 
controlling influence in the state; and Ctesiphon pro- 
posed that the people should confer upon him a crown 
of gold as the reward of his eminent public services. 
This measure caused between him and his rival A¢schines 
a contest which, after the lapse of several years, resulted 
in the triumph of Demosthenes in 330 B.c., when he made 
his famous speech “ On the Crown,” (Ilep? Zredavov,) re- 
garded by many critics as the greatest of all his achieve- 
ments as an orator, 

When Harpalus, the unfaithful steward of Alexander, 
sought refuge in Athens, Demosthenes was accused by 
his enemies of having received a bribe from the Mace- 
donian, and was condemned to pay a heavy fine. In the 
opinion of the best historical critics, however, his guilt 
is very far from having been established. Unable to pay 
the penalty imposed, he retired to ASgina, He remained 
in exile till the death of Alexander, when he returned in 
triumph to Athens. His last efforts for liberty having 
failed, and his death having been decreed by the victo- 
rious Antipater, he took poison and died in 322 B.c. 

Sixty orations and about sixty-five introductions (¢¢. 
exordial fragments of speeches) ascribed to Demosthenes 
have been preserved ; but of these several are considered 
to be spurious. There is no reason to suppose that all 
the orations were spoken in the exact form in which 
they have come down to us: it is, indeed, probable that 
many of them were revised after they were delivered. 
Demosthenes seldom spoke in public without careful 
preparation; and he appears to have been extremely 
averse to extemporaneous speaking, although, according 
to some authorities, his unpremeditated speeches were 
superior in spirit and boldness to his more elaborate 
efforts. The extraordinary success of his oratory was 
due in no small measure to the steadfastness with which . 
he kept the attention of his hearers riveted on the one 
great object which he had in view. Nothing super- 
fluous, nothing which did not contribute to that object, 
was admitted into his discourse. There was no striving 
after ornament, no effort at mere display. “He uses 
language,” says Fénelon, “as a modest man uses his ” 
dress,—simply to cover him. We think not of his words: 
we think only of the things which he says. He lightens, 
he thunders, he is a torrent which sweeps everything 
before it, We can neither criticise nor admire, because 
we have not the command of our own faculties.” “ His 
style,” observes Hume, “is rapid harmony exactly ad- 
justed to the sense; it is vehement reasoning without 
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any appearance of art; it is disdain, anger, boldness, 
freedom, involved in a continued stream of argument ; 
and of all human productions his orations present the 
models which approach the nearest to perfection.” ‘Such 
was the’ first of orators,” says Lord Brougham: “at the 
head of all the mighty masters of speech, the adoration 
of ages has consecrated’ his place, and the loss of the 
noble instrument* with which he forged and launched his 
thunders, is sure to maintain it unapproachable forever.” 

See Grote, “‘ History of Greece,”’ vol. xi. chap. Ixxxvii.; THiRt- 
WALL, “‘ History of Greece ;” PLurarcu, ‘‘ Lives ;’? FENELON, “ Let- 
ter to the French, Academy, on Rhetoric, Poetry,’ etc.; Hume, 
“Essay on Eloquence ;’’t BrouGHAm, “ Dissertation on the Elo- 
quence of the Ancients ;”? Cicero, ‘‘De Oratore,” iii.; H. Wocr, 
“Vita Demosthenis et A®schinis,” 1572; Aime Bou..#s, ‘‘ Vie de 
Démosthéne,”’ 1834; F. THEREMIN, ‘‘ Demosthenes und Massillon,” 
18453 P, ExerMAN, ‘‘Demosthenes Oratorum Princeps,” 1740; 
Reneé Rapin, ‘‘ Comparaison de Démosthéne et de Cicéron,’’ 1676; 
E. Pistor, “‘Demosthenes als Staatsbiirger, Redner, etc.,’’ 1830; 
Faericius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;’? ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1820, and February, 1822; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Demosthenes, an able Athenian general, who was 
a conspicuous actor in the Peloponnesian war. In 425 
B.C. he defended Pylos against the Spartans with skill 
and success, and compelled the enemy to capitulate ; 
but Cleon, who had assumed the command, claimed the 
honour of this exploit. In ‘the year 413 he and Eury- 
medon commanded the army sent to reinforce Nicias at 
Syracuse. ‘Demosthenes disapproved the dilatory con- 
duct of Nicias, and attacked the heights of Epipole by 
night, but was ‘repulsed with loss. After another defeat 
in the harbour, the Athenians raised the siege, and re- 
treated by land; but they were compelled to surrender, 
and Demosthenes was put to death, 413 B.C. 


See Tuucypipes, books v., vi., and vil.; Grote, ‘‘ History of 
Greece ;”” TumrLwatt, “History of Greece ;” PLutarcn, ‘‘ Alci- 
biades,’’? and ‘‘ Nicias.”’ e 

De-mos’the-nes Phil-a-le’theés, a Greek physician, 
who lived probably about the beginning of the Christian 
era, and was a skilful oculist. 

Demours, deh-moor’ or d’moor, (ANTOINE PIERRE,) 
a French surgeon, son of Pierre, noticed below, was 
born in Paris in 1762. He directed his attention chiefly 
to ocular surgery, in which he became very expert. He 
received the title of oculist to the king from Louis X VIII. 
and from Charles. X. In 1818 he published the results 
of his multiplied researches and long experience, in a 
“Treatise on Diseases of the Eyes,” (3 vols.,) which 
was the most complete work that had appeared on that 
subject.. Died in 1836. 

See QuEérarD, “La France Littéraire.” 

Demours, (PIERRE,) a French oculist, born at Mar- 
seilles in 1702. In 730 he obtained the place of demon- 
strator and curator of the cabinet of natural history in 
the Royal Garden. He assisted Antoine Petit in his 
anatomical researches, and acquired skill in diseases of 
the eye. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, royal censor, 
and oculist to the king. He wrote a few treatises on 
ocular surgery. Died in 1795. 


See Quérarp, “ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Demoustier, deh-moos’te-4’, (CHARLES ALBERT,) a 
French writer, born at Villers-Cotterets in 1760, was de- 
scended by his father from Racine, and by his mother 
from La Fontaine. His “Letters to Emilia on Mytho- 
logy” (1786) had a great temporary popularity; but the 
Style is pretentious and offends against good taste. He 
wrote several comedies and operas, which were success- 
ful, but are now neglected. Among these are “Alceste,” 
and “Les Femmes,” (“Women,”) both comediés. in 
verse. Died in r8or. 

Demp’ster, (GEORGE,) a Scottish lawyer, born at 
Dundee in 1736, was a member of Parliament from 1762 
to 1790, and was a political friend of Fox. He published 
the “‘ Magnetic Mountains of Cannay,” “ Letters on Agri- 
culture,” and a few other works. Died in 1818, 2 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Dempster, (THOMAS,) a Scottish writer, noted for his 
learning and violent temper, was born at Muiresk in 


* The Greek language. _ ; 4 
+ The passage above cited is found only in the later editions of 
Hume’s “ Essays.” 
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1579, and studied at Parisand Rome. It is said that he 
was regent of the College of Navarre in Paris at the 
age of seventeen; he was afterwards professor of law 
and belles-lettres at Toulouse, Nimes, Pisa, and Bologna. 
His quarrelsome temper often involved him in scenes of 
armed violence. He wrote numerous works, of which 
the best-known is “ Historia Gentis Scotorum,” which 
is a biographical dictionary of Scottish authors. Baillet 
accuses him of literary forgery. Died in 1625.5 5° 

See CHameers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Emiment Scotsmen ;’” 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Denesle, deh-nél’, a mediocre French author, born 
at Meaux; died in 1767. 

Deneux, deh-nuh’, (Louris CHARLES,) a French medi- 
cal writer, born at Heilly (Somme) in 1767; died in 1846. 

Denham, dén’am, (Colonel D1xon,):a British officer 
and traveller, born in London in 1786, served in the 
Peninsular war in 1811, and in Belgium in 1815. In 
1821 he accompanied Clapperton and Oudney in an ex- 
pedition to Timbuctoo. In February, 1823, they arrived 
at Kouka, on Lake Tchad, where they were kindly re- 
ceived. There Denham parted from his companions, and 
joined a party of natives on an expedition to Mandara, 
in ‘which he met with perilous adventures. Returning 
homeward, he arrived in England in June, 1825, and pub- 
lished a valuable narrative of the enterprise, in which he 
had displayed great energy and courage. This narrative 
was written chiefly by Denham, and contained some small 
contributions from Clapperton. Having been appointed 
Governor of Sierra Leone, he died there in 1828. 

Denham, dén’am, (Sir JOHN,) a British poet, born in 
Dublin in 1615, was the only son of Sir John Denham, 
baron of the exchequer, who brought him to London 
while in his infancy. He studied Jaw; but his success 
was hindered by an extravagant passion for gaming. In 
1641 he produced “The Sophy,” a tragedy, which was 
very successful, and which drew from Waller the following 
expression,—“ He broke out like the Irish rebellion, 
threescore thousand strong, when nobody was aware or in 
the least suspected it.” His reputation was increased by 
his poem of ‘‘ Cooper’s Hill,” (1643,) which was praised 
by Dryden and Pope. Dr. Johnson says, “Denham is 
deservedly considered as one of the fathers of English 
poetry. Denham and Waller, according to Prior, im- 
proved our versification, and Dryden perfected it.” He 
died in 1668, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets; Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxoni- 
enses ;’? CHALMERS, “‘ General Biographical Dictionary ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Denina, da-nee’n4, (GIACOMMARIA CARLO,) an emi- 
nent Italian historian and priest, born at Revello, in 
Piedmont, in 1731. Having written an approved work 
on the “Study of Theology,” about 1758, he was chosen. 
professor of humanities and rhetoric in the Superior 
College of Turin. In 1769 he published the first volume 
of his ‘History of the Revolutions of Italy,” (“ Istoria 
delle Rivoluzioni d’Italia,”) which was received with 
favour and is his principal work. Two other volumes 
of it appeared soon after. In 1782 he went to Berlin, by 
invitation from Frederick II., and there wrote numerous 
works on history, etc. In 1804 he was appointed li- 
brarian to the emperor Napoleon, and resided in Paris 
from that time until his death. In 1809 he produced a 
“ History of Western Italy.” He was author of an im- 
portant work entitled “The Vicissitudes of Literature,” 
(* Vicende della Letteratura,” 1760, 1 vol. ; 2d ed., 1785, 
in 2 vols.; 3d ed., 1811, in 4 vols.) Died in 1813. 

See TipaLpo, ‘‘Biografia degli Italiani illustri;” ScARRONE, 
“‘Memorie intorno alla Vita dell’Abate Denina,”’ 1798; Caro G. 
Reina, “ Vita di C. Denina,”’ 1820. 


Denis, (King of Portugal.) See Diniz. 

Denis, deh-ne’ or d’né, (FERDINAND,) a French /itté- 
rateuy, born in Paris in 1798. He made a voyage to Brazil, 
and on his return published “Brazil, or the History, 
Manners, and Customs of the Inhabitants of that Re- 
gion,” (1822, 6 vols.) He also wrote “A Compendium 
of the Literary History of Portugal and Brazil,” (1826,) 
“The Travelling Brahmin, or Popular Wisdom of all 
Nations,” (1832,) and many other works. He has con- 
tributed to the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale” most 
of the notices of eminent Portuguese. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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- Denis, (JEAN BapTisve,) a French physician, born in 
Paris, obtained the title of consulting physician to Louis 
XIV. In 1673 he was invited by Charles II. to England, 
where he remained but a short time. He published in 
1672 a “Collection of Memoirs and Conferences on the 
Arts and Sciences presented to the Dauphin.” He 
practised the transfusion of blood. » Died in 1704. 

See Exov, “ Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 

Denis, da’nis, (JOHANN MICHAEL CosMUS,) a German 
poet and bibliographer, born at Scharding, Bavaria, in 
1729. He published a learned “Introduction to the 
Knowledge of Books,” comprising bibliography and lite- 
rary history, (1777.) In 1791 he was appointed chief 
librarian of the Imperial Library, Vienna. He rendered 
important services by his efforts to reform and polish 
the German language and poetry, and took Ossian and 
the Northern bards as his models. He wrote, in German 
verse, an “ Epistle to Klopstock,” (1764,) odes on public 
events, Souvenirs, (1794,) and other admired poems, 
among which is a version of Ossian. Died in 1800. 

See ‘*M. Denisii Commentariorum de Vita sua libri v.,” in Ger- 


man, 1802; CARL ANTON von Gruber, ‘‘Sineds Tod,” Vienna, 
1800. 


Denis, (Louts,) a French geographer and engraver, 
published, among other works, a “ Physical, Political, 
and Mathematical Map of the World,” (1764.) 

Denis, (NicoLas.) See DENYS. 

Denis, SAINT, (PoOPE.) See DIONYSIUS. 

Denis or Denys, SaAInt, the patron saint of France, 
and the first bishop of Paris, was sent from Rome about 
the middle of the third century to evangelize the Gauls. 
It is said that he converted numerous idolaters, and built 
a church in Paris. He suffered martyrdom during the 
persecution of Valerian, about 272 A.D. 

See VERCELLY, “ Vie de S. Denis, premier Eyéque de Paris,” 18543 
TiLLemont, ‘‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques ;” Mrs. JAMESON, ‘‘ History 
of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

Den/‘i-son, (JOHN EveELyn,) an English legislator, 
and a member of the Liberal party, born in 1800. He 
has represented Newcastle, Hastings, and Malton in 
Parliament. He was elected Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1857, in 1859, in 1866, and in 1868. 

Den/‘is-toun or Den’nis-toun, (JAMES,) a Scottish 
biographer and writer on art, born about 1802. He 
published, besides other works, “ Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Urbino,” (London, 1850.) Died in 1855. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1851. 

Den/man, (THoMAS,) an English physician, born in 
Derbyshire in 1733, was a surgeon in the royal navy, 
and afterwards practised with success in London. He 
published, besides other able treatises on obstetrics, an 
“Tntroduction to the Practice of Midwifery.” Died 
in 1818. 

Denman, (THoMAS,) first Lord Denman, an English 
judge, born in London in 1779, was the son of the pre- 
ceding. He was educated at Cambridge, and was called 
to the bar in 1806. Having attained eminence in his 
profession, he was returned to Parliament for Wareham in 
1818. From 1820 to 1831 he represented Nottingham, 
and supported electoral reform and other liberal meas- 
ures. In 1820 he was employed as solicitor-general for 
Queen Caroline, and was associated with Brougham in 
her defence. He became attorney-general in 1830, and 
chief justice of the king’s bench in 1832. In 1834 he 
was raised to the peerage, and in the upper house advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery. Having discharged the 
duties of judge with credit, he resigned his office in 1850, 
and died in 1854. 

See Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England.” 

Denne, dén, (JOHN,) an English divine and antiquary, 
born at Littlebourne, in Kent, in 1693, became Arch- 
deacon of Rochester in 1728, and rector of Lambeth 
jn 1731. He contributed to Lewis’s “Life of Wicklif,” 
and published a volume of sermons. Died in 1767. 

Denne, (SAMUEL,) a son of the preceding, born at 
Westminster in 1730, became vicar of Darent in 1767. 
He wrote the “History and Antiquities of Rochester,” 
and other antiquarian treatises. Died in 1799. 

Denne-Baron, dén’ba’rdn’, (PIERRE JACQUES REN¥,) 
a French poet, born in Paris in 1780, wrote ‘ Hero and 
Leander,” an epic poem, (1806,) and made translations 
from other languages. Died in 1854. 


€ask; gas s; & hard; & asj,; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as 2; thas in this. 


Denne-Baron, (RENE DIEUDONNE,) a musical com- 
poser, son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1804, 
He has contributed to Didot’s ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale” most of the notices of musicians, and has 
been engaged on a history of music in France. 

Denner, dén/ner, (BALTHASAR,) an eminent German 
portrait-painter, born at Hamburg in 1685. He worked 
in several countries, gained a brilliant reputation, and 
painted many portraits of kings and princes. His works 
are chiefly remarkable for extreme minuteness of finish, 
Died in 1747. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Denner, (JOHANN CHRISPOPH,) a maker of musical 
instruments, born at Leipsic in 1655. He made flutes 
of superior quality, and is said to have invented the 
clarionet. Died in 1707. 

Dennery, dén’re’, (ADOLPHE PHILIPPE,) a French 
dramatist, born in Paris in 1812, composed successful 
dramas, vaudevilles, and comic operas, among which are 
“The Market of London,” (1845,) and “The Bohemians 
of Paris.” 

Den/nie, (Josrpy,) an American critic, author, and 
journalist, born in Boston in 1768. He studied law, 
but did not practise it. He edited “The Farmers’ 
Museum” at Walpole, New Hampshire, 1795-98, and 
wrote the “Lay Preacher” in that periodical. He re- 
moved to Philadelphia in 1799, and founded ‘The Port- 
folio,” a literary magazine, which he edited from 1801 till 
1812. He hada high reputation as a writer among his 
contemporaries. Moore, the poet, in a note to one of 
his “Poems relating to America,” speaks in terms. of 
high commendation of Dennie’s taste and literary attain- 
ments. Died in Philadelphia in 1812. 

See Duycxkinck, ‘‘ Cyclopzdia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. 

Den/nie, (WILLIAM HeEnry,) a British officer, who 
served with distinction in the Burmese war (1826-27) 
and in the Afghan war. He was killed at Jellalabad in 
April, 1342. 

Denniée, da/ne-a’; (ANTOINE,) BARON, a French 
officer, born at Versailles in 1754. Under the empire 


he was made secretary of the war department. Died 
in 1829. 
Dennis. See Diniz. 


Den/nis, (JOHN,) an English writer and critic, born in 
London in 1657, acquired notoriety as a politician, pam- 
phleteer, and dramatist. His habits were improvident, 
and his temper quarrelsome, if not malevolent. He 
made many enemies by his defamatory or satirical at- 
tacks on authors and public functionaries. The most 
Successful of his dramas were ‘“ Liberty Asserted,” and 
“A Plot and No Plot.” He published some offensive 
criticisms on Pope, who took his revenge in the ‘‘ Dun- 
ciad.” His vanity and hatred of the French caused him 
to imagine that the French king would not make peace 
with England except on the condition that the latter 
power should deliver him up to the former. The pro- 
verbial expression of “stealing one’s thunder” is said to 
owe its origin to Dennis. Having invented a new arti- 
ficial thunder for one of his own plays, he found the 
managers of Drury Lane employing it in “Macbeth,” 
when he exclaimed, “These rascals have stolen my 
thunder!” Died in 1734. 

See Disrar.t, ‘‘Calamities of Authors ;’ ‘‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica ;”” Epmunp Cur tt, “ Life of J. Dennis,’ 1734; ‘‘ Retrospec 
tive Review,”’ vol. i., 1820, 

Dennistoun. See DENISTOUN. 

Den/ny, (Sir ANTHONY,) an English courtier and 
favourite of Henry VIII, who appointed him a privy 
councillor and one of the executors of his will. Died in 
1550. Sir John Cheke honoured his memory by a poem. 

Denon, deh-ndn’, (DOMINIQUE VIVANT,) an eminent 
French artist and author, remarkable for his various 
accomplishments, was born at Chalons-sur-Sa6dne’ in 
1747. In early youth he obtained a place in the retinue 
of the ambassador to Russia. About 1774 he was pa- 
tronized by the Count de Vergennes, minister of state, 
who employed him on a mission to Switzerland. On his 
way thither he visited Voltaire at Ferney, and drew his 
portrait. From 1782 to 1787 he was chargé-d’affaires at 
Naples, and after the latter date exchanged diplomacy 
for the arts of design. He became a member of the 


(t@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Royal Academy in 1787, and during the Revolution re- 
ceived from Robespierre a commission to design repub- 
lican costumes. In 1798 he was invited by Bonaparte 
to join the expedition to Egypt, and eagerly embraced 
an opportunity which afforded him so rich a field for 
artistic studies. He made drawings of the monuments 
and other objects of interest in that country. He was 
one of the favourite attendants whom Bonaparte selected 
when he returned to France, and was the first to gratify 
the public curiosity by a description of what he had wit- 
nessed, which appeared in 1802 with the most flattering 
success. About 1802 he was appointed director-general 
of the museums. He accompanied Bonaparte in several 
of his campaigns, displayed intrepidity by making de- 
signs in the midst of battles, and had great influence in 
deciding questions relative to works of art and public 
monuments. Denon was made a baron, an officer of the 
legion of honour, and member of the Institute. The title 
of his principal work, above referred to, is “Travels in 
Upper and Lower Egypt during the Campaigns of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte,” (“Voyage dans la haute et la basse 
Egypte pendant les Campagnes du Général Bonaparte.”) 
He also contributed to the great work published by the 
Commission of Egypt. Died in 1825. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ Coupin, ‘‘ Notice sur De- 
non,” $vo, 1825; AMEDEE DE Pasrtoret, ‘‘ Eloge historique de M. 
le Baron Denon,” 185. 

Denores. See Nores. 

Dens, déns or d6n, (PETER,) a Flemish Roman Catho- 
lic theologian, born near Antwerp about 1690. He pub- 
lished several religious works. Died in 1775. 

Dent, (JoHN H.,) a naval officer, born in Maryland, 
entered the United States navy in 1798. He commanded 
a vessel of the squadron under Commodore Preble in 
the war with Tripoli in 1804, and became a captain in 
1811. Died in 1823. 

Den-ta’tus, (Lucrus Srcrnius,) a Roman tribune, 
noted for his bravery and extraordinary services. He 
took part in one hundred and twenty battles, received 
about forty wounds in the breast, and obtained fourteen 
civic crowns, besides other honours. Appius Claudius 
the decemvir, whom he had offended, caused him to be 
assassinated about 450 B.c. 

Dentatus, (MANIUS CuRIUS,) a Roman consul, re- 
nowned for his military exploits and frugal mode of life. 
He was surnamed DENvrAtrUS, it is said, because he 
was born with teeth. He was consul in 290 B.c., and 
terminated a long war against the Samnites by a signal 
victory. In 275 B.c. he gained a decisive victory over 
Pyrrhus near Beneventum. He was consul for the third 
time in 274, and, after the expiration of his term, retired 
to his farm, where he once proved his integrity by re- 
fusing rich presents from a Samnite embassy. While 
holding the office of censor, in 272, he supplied Rome 
with water from the Anio by an aqueduct. Died about 
270 B.C. 

See Rottty, “ Roman History ;”’ Nresunr, “ History of Rome ;” 
Potystus, book ii. 

Den’ton, (JoHN,) an English nonconformist minister 
and writer, born in 1625, became prebendary of York, 
Died in 1708. 

Denton, (THomas,) an English clergyman, born in 
Cumberland in 1724, published two poems in imitation 
of Spenser, viz., “Immortality,” and “The House of 
Superstition,” (1762.) Died in 1777. 

Denton, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born at 
Stowe, in Bucks, in 1605. He was appointed physician 
to Charles I. in 1636, and after the restoration served 
Charles II. in the same capacity. He wrote a few dis- 
courses against the Catholics. bie in 1691, 

Dentone, dén-to’nd, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian sculptor, 
lived in Venice about 1470. 

Dentone, Ii, é1 dén-to’n4, (GiroLAMo Curti—koor’- 
tee,) an Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1576. He 
was skilful in vertical perspective, and was distinguished 
as a painter of theatrical decorations, His works were 
adorned with figures by Antonio Caracci and Guercino. 
Died in 1631. 

See Mauvasia, *' Felsina pittrice,’’ 

Dentrecolles, déntr’kol’, (FRANCOIS XAVIER,) a 
French Jesuit, born at Lyons in 1664, went as missionary 


to China, where he laboured many years, became supe- 
rior-general of the mission, and published many religious 
books in the Chinese language. Died in Pekin in 1741. 

Denuelle, deh-nii’él’, (DOMINIQUE ALEXANDRE,) a 
French painter, born in Paris in 1818. 

Den/ver, (JAMES W.,) an American general, born at 
Winchester, Virginia, in 1818. He emigrated to Cali- 
fornia about 1850, was elected a member of Congress in 
1854, and was Governor of Kansas from December, 
1857, to August.or November, 1858. He was appointed 
a brigadier-general in 1861. 

Denys. See DENIS and DIonystIus. 

Denys, deh-ne’, (JACQUES,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Antwerp about 1645. He studied in Rome and Venice, 
and acquired the noble style of the Italian masters. He 
painted historical pictures, at Mantua, for the Duke of 
Mantua, and was successful in portraits. After a resi- 
dence of fourteen years in Italy, he returned to Antwerp, 
where he soon atter died. Among his works, which are 
nearly all in Italy, is an “Ecce Homo.” 

See Descamps, ‘‘Vies des Peintres Flamands, 
‘* Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Denys or Denis, deh-ne’, (NICoLAsS,) a Frenchman, 
born at Tours, was appointed Governor of Canada and 
Acadia in 1632. He wrote a “ Description of the Coasts 
of North America,” etc., (2 vols., 1672.) 

Denys, SAInT. See DENIS, (SAINT.) 

Denys d’Halicarnasse. See Dionysius oF HALI- 
CARNASSUS. 

Denys l’Ancien. See DIONYSIUS THE ELDER. 

Denys le Jeune. See DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 

Denys le Périégéte. See DIoNysIus PERIEGETES. 

Deodati. See DIoparTI. 

D’Bon. See Eon, pd’, (CHEVALIER.) 

Déparcieux, da’par’se-uh’, sometimes written De 
Parcieux, (ANTOINE,) an able French mathematician, 
born near Nimes in 1703, went to Paris, where he sup- 
ported himself by tracing sun-dials, in which he was very 
skilful. He had much mechanical talent, and invented 
several useful machines. He became royal censor, and 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, to which he 
contributed sixteen treatises. By his zeal for the public 
good he merited the title of citizen-philosopher which 
Voltaire gave him. He published an “Essay on the 
Probability of the Duration of Human Life,” (1746,) 
“ Astronomical Tables,” and other works. Died in 1768. 

See GRANDJEAN DE Foucny, “ Eloge de A. Déparcieux.” 

Déparcieux or De Parcieux, (ANTOINE,) a nephew 
of the preceding, born at Cessoux-le-Vieux in 1753, ac- 
quired distinction as a writer and lecturer on mathe- 
matics and physical sciences. On the formation of the 
central schools he was chosen professor of chemistry and 
physics at the Pantheon. He published a “Treatise on 
Annuities,” (1781,) and left in manuscript an able work 
called a “Complete Course of Physics and Chemistry,” 
in which he demonstrated the intimate connection of 
chemistry with other sciences. Died in 1799. 

See Mantrau tt, “Notice sur la Vie du Citoyen Déparcieux,’’ 
1800. 

Depaulis, deh-pd’/léss’, (ALEXIS JOSEPH,) a French 
engraver of medals, born in Paris in 1792, received a 
medal of the first class in 1831. 

Deperthes, deh-part’, (JEAN BAPTISrE,) a French 
artist and writer on art, born at Rheims in 1761, lived in 
Paris. In 1818 he published his ‘Theory of Landscape- 
Painting,” (“Théorie du Paysage,”) which was followed 
by a “ History of the Art of Landscape- Painting from the 
Renaissance of Art to the Eighteenth Century.” Both 
of these works are highly appreciated. Died in 1833. 

De Peyster, de pis’ter, (ABRAHAM,) an eminent New 
York merchant, son of Johannes de Peyster, was born 
in 1658, He was mayor of New York, chief justice of the 
province, and president of the king’s council, in which 
cea he officiated as governor in 1691. Died in 1728. 

e Peyster, (A. SCHUYLER,) grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in New York in 1736, He served in 
the French war of 1755 under his uncle, Colonel Peter 
Schuyler, and held various commands in the royal army 
during the Revolution, It was largely through his efforts 
that the Indians were detached from the American cause 
and allied with the British, Died in 1832, 
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De Peyster, (JoOHANNES,) one of the early settlers 
of New York, was born at Haarlem, in Holland. He 
became mayor of New York after it had passed into the 
power of the English. Died in 1685. 

Deplace, deh-plas’, (Guy Mart&,) a French writer, 
born at Roanne (Loire) in 1772; died in 1843. 

See Cottomsert, ‘‘ Notice sur G. M. Deplace,’”’ 1843; SAINTE- 
RevveE, “ Portraits littéraires,”’ vol. ii. 

Deponthon, deh-pdn’tdn’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS, ) 
Baron, a French general, born at Eclaron in 1777, served 
at the battles of Moskwa, Lutzen, and Bautzen, (1813.) 
He became a peer of France in 1846. Died in 1849. 

Dep’ping, (GEORGE BERNARD,) an eminent scholar 
and /:ttérateur, born at Miinster in 1784, became a resi- 
dent of Paris about 1803, and was afterwards naturalized. 
He pursued the vocation of author and translator with 
industry and success, and produced some popular juve- 
nile works, among which is “Les Soirées d’Hiver,” or 
“Evening Entertainments,” (3d edition, 1832.) He ob- 
tained the prize offered by the Institute for his excellent 
work on “The Maritime Expeditions of the Normans 
in the Tenth Century,” (1826,) which was followed by 
a “ History of Normandy,” (1835,) and other historical 
works. He wrote several important articles for the 
“Biographie Universelle,” and was associated with 
Malte-Brun in the “ Annales des Voyages.” Died in 1853. 

See Deppinc’s Autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben eines Deutschen in Paris,’’ 1832; ALFRED Maury, “‘ Notice 
sur la Vie et les Travaux de G. B. Depping,’’ 1854. 

Deprés. See DESPRES, (JOSQUIN.) 

De Quin/cey, (THOMAS,) an eminent English author, 
sometimes called “The English Opium-Eater,” was born 
in a suburb of Manchester on the 15th of August, 1785. 
He was a younger son of a rich merchant, who died 
about 1792, leaving to his widow and six children a clear 
fortune of £1600 a year. His childhood was passed in 
rustic solitude. He thanked Providence that “his infant 
feelings were moulded by the gentlest of sisters, instead 
of horrid pugilistic brothers.” About the age of twelve 
he was sent to the grammar-school of Bath, where he 
attained such proficiency in Greek that his teacher said 
he could harangue an Athenian mob, In July, 1802, he 
eloped from the Manchester Grammar-School, and, after 
a pedestrian tour in Wales, went to London, resolving 
to hide himself from his guardians until they should 
cease to have any control over his actions. He passed 
several months in London in abject poverty and strange 
adventures, of which he has given an almost incredible 
narrative in his “Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater.” ‘It is probable,” says the “ London Quarterly 
Review” of July, 1861, ‘that the story, as we now have 
it, represents the exaggerated shape in which his remi- 
niscences came back upon him under the influence of 
the favourite drug.” He entered in 1803 the University 
of Oxford, (Worcester College,) where he remained about 
five years, during which he contracted a habit of eating 
opium. He was noted at this period for his rare con- 
versational powers and for his vast and varied stock of 
information. In 1808 or 1809 he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, 
and took up his abode at Grasmere Cottage, recently 
vacated by Wordsworth. He relieved the embarrass- 
ments of Coleridge bya present of £500. He continued 
to reside at Grasmere about twenty years, married in 
1816, and devoted his time to literary pursuits. He pro- 
duced good translations from Lessing and Jean Paul 
Richter, and contributed many articles on biography, 
philosophy, and metaphysics to several periodicals, in- 
cluding “ Blackwood’s” and “Tait’s Magazine.” After 
he had indulged in the excessive use of opium for many 
years, he overcame the habit, by a desperate and long- 
continued effort, about 1820. In 1821 he produced a great 
sensation by the “Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater,” which purports to be an autobiography, After 
he quitted Grasmere he resided in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, in which city he passed the latter years of his life. 

De Quincey, though a voluminous writer, published 
few books under his own name. He projected a great 
work to be entitled “On the Improvement of the Human 
Intellect,” (‘‘De Emendatione Humani Intellectus,” ) 
which he never finished, ‘He himself,” says the “ Lon- 
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don Quarterly Review,” “never finished anything except 
his sentences, which are models of elaborate workman- 
ship. But many of his essays are literally fragments. .. . 
He left us his most precious ideas in the condition of the 
Sibyl’s leaves after they had been scattered by the wind. 
Hence those who approach him with any serious purpose 
are only too likely to come away disappointed. ... It 
is in the region of pure speculation that he is most at 
home. ... The authors about whom he has written 
most are Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. Of 
the first, third, and fourth he was a devoted admirer and 
champion. But the second seemed to him the very in- 
carnation of the worst epoch of our literature.” Accord- 
ing to the same critic, ‘‘ We might search in vain for a 
writer who, with equal powers, has made an equally 
slight impression upon the general public. His style is 
superb, his powers of reasoning unsurpassed, his imagi- 
nation is warm and brilliant, and his humour both mas- 
culine and delicate. Yet, with this singular combination 
of gifts, he is comparatively little known outside of that 
small circle of men who love literature for its own sake.” 
(See “ Quarterly Review” for July, 1861.) 

The first edition of his collected works was that pub- 
lished in Boston by Ticknor & Fields, (18 or 20 vols., 
1851-58.) Volume I. contains “Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater” and ‘“Suspiria de Profundis;” IL., 
“ Biographical Essays on Shakspeare, Pope, Lamb, 
Gothe, and Schiller;” III., ‘ Miscellaneous Essays ;” IV., 
“The Cesars ;” V., “ Life and Manners,” ‘Early Days,” 
“QLondon,” “Ireland,” ‘Premature Manhood,” etc. ; 
VI. and VIL, “Literary Reminiscences ;” VIII. and IX., 
“Narrative and Miscellaneous Papers ;” X., ‘Essays 
on the English Poets ;” XI. and XIL., “Historical and 
Critical Essays on the Philosophy of Roman History, 
the Essenes, Plato’s Republic, Cicero,” etc.; XIII. 
and XIV., ‘‘ Essays on Philosophical Writers and other 
Men of Letters ;” XV., ‘‘ Letters to a Young Man whose 
Education had been neglected;” XVI. and XVIL., 
“Theological Essays, and other Papers;” XVIIL., 
“The Note-Book of an English Opium-Eater.” It is 
stated that this edition of his works was published with 
the concurrence of the author, who also began about 
1855 to issue another edition or selection in Great Britain. 
He died in Edinburgh on the 8th of December, 1859. 

See the excellent article on De Quincey in the ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1861; ‘‘ Westminster Review’ for April, 1854; 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” for April, 1852, and January, 1861; ‘* British 
Eisai for July, 1863; and “‘Atlantic Monthly” for September, 
1863. 

Der’by, (or dar’be,) (CHARLES SYTANLEY,) EARL OF, 
the son of James, the seventh earl, was Lord of Man and 
of the Isles. He wrote a work entitled “* The Protestant 
Religion is a Sure Foundation of a True Christian and a 
Good Subject,” etc., (1669.) 

Derby, (EDWARD GEOFFREY SMITH STANLEY,) four- 
teenth EARL OF, an eminent British statesman and orator, 
the eldest son of Edward, Lord Stanley, (afterwards the 
thirteenth Earl of Derby,) was born in Lancashire in 
March, 1799. He was educated at Oxford, and in 1820 
was elected to Parliament, in which he soon attained 
great eminence as a debater, and represented successively 
Stockbridge, Preston, Windsor, and North Lancashire. 
He married, in 1825, Emma Caroline, a daughter of Lord 
Skelmersdale, From 1830 to 1833 he was chief secretary 
for Ireland, with a seat in the cabinet of Lord Grey. On 
the succession of his father to the earldom, in 1834, he 
received the title of Lord Stanley. Having served as 
colonial secretary a short time, he retired from office 
in 1834, and joined the Tory or Conservative party. 
On the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power, in 1841, 
Lord Stanley was appointed secretary for the colonies. 
He was created Baron Stanley, and entered the House 
of Lords, in 1844. He resigned in the autumn of 1845, 
because he would not support Sir Robert in the repeal , 
of the Corn-Laws; and when the Conservative party 
was divided into two parts—the Peelites and the Protec- 
tionists—about 1846, he became the leader of the latter, 
and directed the opposition to the ministry of Russell, 
1846-51. On the death of his father, indian, 1851, he 
succeeded to the earldom. After the defeat of Russell 
in the House, in February, 1852, Lord Derby formed 
a ministry, in which he was first lord of the treasury; 
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financial measures, he resigned in December, 1852, and 
was succeeded by Lord Aberdeen. He was “sent for” 
by the queen, in 1855, to construct a Conservative min- 


istry; but he declined, thinking probably that he could 


not command a sufficient number of votes in the House 
of Commons. He maintained a general opposition to 
the ministry of Palmerston, who was compelled to resign 
in February, 1858. Lord Derby then accepted the place 
of premier. Among the important measures of his ad- 
ministration was the reorganization of the government 
of India. He manifested more sympathy with Austria 
in the Italian question than was conducive to his popu- 
larity. The agitation of the question of electoral reform 
also tended to make his position untenable, and, by a 
combination of Liberals, Peelites, and the Manchester 
party, he was driven from power in June, 1859. (See Dis- 
RAELL) In June, 1866, the Liberal ministry resigned, 
because the Reform bill was rejected by the House of 
Commons, and Lord Derby again became prime minister. 
He attempted to form a coalition with certain Whig lead- 
ers, among whom was Lord Clarendon ; but his overtures 
were coldly received, and he was compelled to appoint 
an exclusively Tory cabinet. | During his administration 
a Reform bill, giving the right of suffrage to all house- 
holders in boroughs, became a law, and was signed by 
the queen in August, 1867. He resigned on the 25th of 
February, 1868, and was succeeded by Disraeli. Lord 
Derby produced a translation of Homer’s “Iliad” in 
blank verse, (1865.) ‘Lhis version, says the “Edinburgh 
Review,” “is far more closely allied to the original, and 
superior to any that has yet been attempted in the blank 
verse of our language.”” Died in October, 1869. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1865; ** Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine”’ for April, 1865. 

Derby, (ELIAS HAsKeEt,) an American merchant, 
born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1739, made important 
improvements in shipbuilding. At the commencement 
of the Revolution he loaned to the government a large 
portion of the supplies for the army, and took a con- 
spicuous part in equipping the 158 private armed ships 
fitted out at Salem during the war. Died in 1799. 

See Hunt’s “Lives of American Merchants,’ 1858. 

Derby, (HENRY,) EArt oF, the title of Henry IV. of 
England in his early life. (See HENry IV.) 

Derby, (JAMES STANLEY,) seventh EARL oF, an Eng- 
lish nobleman, born about 1600, was the nephew of the 
fifth earl, and son of William Stanley. He fought for 
Charles I. in the civil war, and was eminent for bravery 
as well as loyalty. After the ruin of the royal cause he 
retired to the Isle of Man, of which he was proprietor. 
He afterwards joined the standard of Charles II., was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, and executed 
in October, 1651. His wife, Charlotte de Tremouille, was 
the last person in the three kingdoms who submitted to 
the Parliament. She died about 1660. 

See Hume, “History of England;” HaArtiey CoLERIDGE, 
“Lives of Distinguished Northerns.’’ 

Der’ge-to, Der’ke-to, or Der’ge-tis, a Syrian god- 
dess, supposed to be the same as ASTARTE, (which see.) 
She was worshipped under the form of a fish. 

See Prerer, ‘‘ Universal-Lexikon.”? 

_ Der-gyl/li-das, [Aepxv7Aidac,] a Spartan general, who 
m 399 B.C. was appointed commander of an army em- 
ployed to protect the Asiatic Greeks against the Per- 
sians. He took nine cities of A®olia in eight days, and 
reduced Atarneus in 398. He was recalled in 396 B.c. 

Der-gyl’lus or Der/o¥-lus, [Gr. Aépxvadoc or Aepi- 
Aoc, | an Athenian orator, was one of the ten ambassadors 
sent In 347 B.C. to negotiate a peace with King Philip. 

Derfilinger, von, fon dérffling-er, or Dérfling, dor’- 
fling, (GEORG,) a German géneral, born in Bohemia in 
1606. He served in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, 
after whose death he entered the service of the Elector 
of Brandenburg. He commanded with success against 
the Swedes about 1675-78. Died in 1695. 

Derham, der’am or dur’tim, (SAMUEL,) an English 
physician, born in Gloucestershire in 1655 ; died in 1689. 

Derham, (WiLu1AM,) D.D., an eminent English di- 
vine and philosopher, born near Worcester in 1657, 
became rector of Upminster in 1689, and canon of Wind- 
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sor in 1716. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which he contributed several able scientific treatises. 
His principal works are ‘ Physico-Theology,” (1713,) 
“ Astro-Theology,” (1714,) and “Christo-Theology,” 
(1730,) (consisting of sermons which he had delivered ‘at 
the Boyle Lecture,) which are highly commended, and 
have been translated into other Janguages. He edited 
the works of Ray the naturalist, and published the philo- 
sophical experiments of Robert Hook. Died in 1735. 

Derick, dér’ik, sometimes written Deryck, (PETER 
CorNELIS,) a skilful Dutch landscape-painter, born at 
Delft in 1568; died in 1630. 

De’ring or Dear’ing, (EDWARD,) an English Puritan 
divine, eminent for his eloquence, born in Kent, became 
professor of divinity at Cambridge in 1567. He obtained 
the rectory of Pluckley in 1569. In 1573 he was sus- 
pended from the ministry for his opposition to episco- 
pacy: He published ‘Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” Died in 1576. 

Dering, (Sir EDwarbD,) an English politician, born 
in Kent about 1598. He became about 1640 a member 
of the Long Parliament, in which he acted at first with 
the popular party, but in the civil war he was a royalist. 
Died in 1644. 

Deriot, deh-re’o’, (ALBERT FRANGOIS,) BARON, a 
French general, born in 1766, was appointed chamber- 
lain to Napoleon in 1813. Died in 1836. 

Derivaux, deh-re’vo’, (ACHILLE,) a French general, 
born at Senones in 1776; died in 1843. 

Derjavine. See DERZHAVIN. 

Der’mo-dy, (tT HOMAS,) an Irish poet, born.at Ennis 
in 1775, wrote poems about the age of twelve, which 
were printed in 1792. .When young, he enlisted in the 
army ; but his promotion was hindered by intemperance. 
He published two volumes of poems about 1802,’ also 
“The Battle of the Bards,” a poem. Died in 1802. 

See J. G. Raymonpn, ‘‘ Life of T. Dermody,”’ 2 vols., 1806. 

Derodon, deh-ro’ddn’, (DAVID,) a French writer, born 
in Dauphiné about 1600, was eminent for his skill in dia- 
lectics. He taught philosophy at Orange, Nimes, and 
Geneva, and was a zealous opponent of the doctrines of 
Descartes. In 1630 he was converted from Calvinism 
to the Catholic faith, and afterwards returned to Calvin- 
ism. He wrote treatises on ‘‘ Metaphysics,” ‘ Logic,” 
“ Philosophy,” and other subjects. His. “‘Tombeau de 
la Messe” (1654) caused his banishment, and was often 
reprinted, Died in 1664. 

See Haaa, ‘‘La France protestante ;’? DE Grranvo, ‘‘ Histoire 


de la Philosophie moderne ;” Bay es, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary.”’ 


Derosne, deh-r6n’, (CHARLES,) a French chemist, 
born at Paris in 1780; died in 1846. 

Derossi, da-ros’see, (GIOVANNI GHERARDO,) an Ital- 
ian poet, born in Rome in 1754. He wrote a “‘ Treatise 
on the Dramatic Art,” ‘“ Memoirs on the Fine Arts,” 
(1792,) and numerous comedies, fables, and epigrams. 
He was chosen a correspondent of the French Institute 
in 1812. Died in 1827. 

Deroy, deh-rwa4’, (BERNARD ERASMUS,) a German 
general, born at Manheim in 1743. He commanded a 
corps of Bavarians in the service of Napoleon I., and 
was killed at Potolsk in August, 1812. 

See ‘‘ Erinnerungen an den General’ von Deroy,”? Augsburg, 1852. 

Derrand, da/rén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit and 
architect, born in 1588, designed the church of Saint- 
Louis, Paris. Died in 1644. 

Der’rick, (SAMUFL,) an Irish author, born in 1724, 
came to London about 1751. In 1761 he succeeded Beau 
Nash as master of ceremonies at Bath and Tunbridge, 
His habits were extravagant and dissolute. He wrote “A 
View of the Stage,” and other works. Died in 1769. 

Derschawin. See DERZHAVIN. 

De Ruyter. See Ruyrer. 

Der/went-wA-ter, (JAMES RADCLIFFE,) EARL OF, 
an English Catholic, born in Northumberland in 1689, 
inherited his title from his father. He was a zealous ad- 
herent of the house of Stuart, and a leader of those who 
fought for the Pretender in 1715. With a small army of 
insurgents under the command of Forster, he marched 
to Preston, where they were defeated and taken prisoners. 
After trial for treason, he was executed in March, 1716. 

See his “‘ Life,” by SypNEY Gipson, ‘ 
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Derzavin. See DERZHAVIN. 

Derzhavin, dér-zha’/vin, written also Derzavin, 
Derjavine, or Derschawin,(GABRIEL ROMANOVITCH,) 
a celebrated lyric poet of Russia, born at Kazan in 1743. 
He entered the army as engineer in 1760, and became a 
colonel about 1778. In 1784 he was made a councillor 
of state, and in 1791 secretary of state. He was suc- 
cessively advanced to the dignity of senator in 1793; im- 
perial treasurer in 1800, and minister of justice in 1802. 
Before this date he had produced a number of admirable 
odes, one of which is an “Ode to the Deity,” (‘ Oda 
Bogn.”) This sublime and original poem has been trans- 
lated into Latin and Chinese. Four volumes of his works 
were published in 1810. He also wrote an excellent 
treatise on lyric poetry, and a few other prose works. 
Died in 1816. 

See Orro, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur.” 

De Sacy. See Sacy. 

Desaguliers, da’za’gii'le-a/, (JoHN THEOPHILUS,) an 
eminent natural philosopher, born at Rochelle, France, 
in 1683, was the son of a Protestant who emigrated to 
London about 1685. Having studied at Oxford, and 
entered into orders, he settled in London, and began 
about 1712 a course of lectures on natural philosophy, 
which, on account of their novelty and other merits, were 
very successful. In 1714 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He obtained the living of Edgeware, and 
was for some time chaplain of the Prince of Wales. He 
wrote a “System of Experimental Philosophy,” (1719,) 
besides other works. Died in 1744. 

See Weiss, “‘ Histoire des Réfugiés Francais.” 

Desaix* de Veygoux, deh-sd’ deh va’goo’, com- 
monly called simply Desaix, (LouIs CHARLES ANTOINE,) 
an eminent and gallant French general, born of a noble 
family at Saint-Hilaire-d’Ayat, near Riom, in Auvergne, 
in 1768, entered the army at the age of fifteen. He 
favoured the Revolution, but not the crimes which its 
more violent partisans committed. In 1792 he was chosen 
aide-de-camp by General Victor de Broglie. During 
the reign of terror he was imprisoned, and narrowly 
escaped death. His military talents were displayed in 
several campaigns on the Rhine, and procured for him 
a rapid promotion. As general of division, he contrib- 
uted to the good order of the famous retreat made by 
Moreau in 1796. In 1798 he was quartermaster-general 
or chief of the staff under Bonaparte when the latter 
proposed the invasion of England. Having received 
command of a division in the expedition to Egypt, he 
pursued Mourad Bey into Upper Egypt, and gained 
a decisive victory at Sidiman, October 7, 1798. He 
governed that conquered province with such wisdom and 
moderation that the natives gave him the title of ‘the Just 
Sultan.” When Bonaparte embarked on his homeward 
voyage, he left orders that Desaix should follow him ; 
and the latter arrived at the army in Italy in June, 1800, 
a few days before the battle of Marengo. The French 
were retiring in disorder at four o’clock, when Desaix 
brought up his reserve, and by an impetuous charge 
converted defeat into a signal victory. In this charge he 
received a mortal wound, and almost instantly expired. 
One account, which is rather apocryphal, represents him 
as saying, “Tell the First Consul that my only regret in 
dying is to have perished before having done enough to 
live in the recollection of posterity.” His grave was 
made ‘at Saint-Bernard, near the summit of the Alps, 
and two monuments were erected to his memory in 
Paris. “The tomb of Desaix,” said Napoleon, “shall 
have the Alps for its pedestal, and the monks of Saint- 
Bernard for its guardians.” 


See Tuirrs, “Histoire du Consulat;’?? De Courcettes, *‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;’? J. LavALiie, ‘ Eloge historique 
du Général Desaix,”’ 1801 ; Cousin D’ AVALLON, “‘ Histoire des Géné- 
raux Kléber et Desaix,’”’ 1801; ALLEMAND, ‘‘ Essai sur le Général 
Desaix,”? 1845; Becker, ComTEe pe Mons, “‘Le Général Desaix, 
Etude historique,” 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Desani, da-84’/nee, (Prerro,) an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1595; died in 1657. 

Desargues, deh-zarg’, (GASPARD,) an able French 
geometer, born in Lyons in 1593. He fought at the siege 


* In Scott’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” this name is everywhere erro- 
neously spelled Dessaix. 


of Rochelle, where he formed a friendship with Descartes, 
After the peace he quitted the army, and resided in Paris, 
where he associated with Gassendi and Pascal. He was 
the author of a ‘Treatise on Perspective,” (1636,) anda 
“Treatise on Conic Sections,” (1639.) Died in 1662. 

Désaugiers, da’z6’zhe-a’, (MARC ANTOINE,) a French 
composer of songs, born at Fréjus in 1752; died in 1793. 

Désaugiers, (MARC AN’rOINE MADELEINE,) a French 
song-writer, son of the preceding, was born at Fréjus in 
1772. He composed, besides many popular songs, suc- 
cessful theatrical pieces or vaudevilles. He was for along 
time the foremost among French chansonniers, until 
Béranger appeared. He died, greatly regretted, in 1827. 

See D&cour, ‘‘ Notice sur M. A. M. Désaugiers,’’ 1827. 

Desault, deh-so’, (PrERRE,) a French physician, born 
in Béarn in 1675; died about 1740. 

Desault, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) an eminent French sur- 
geon, born near Lure, in Franche-Comté, in 1744. After 
passing a few years in the military hospital of Beéfort, he 
went to Paris in 1764, and received lessons from Antoine 
Petit. He gained a high reputation by his lectures on 
anatomy, and: made improvements in surgery, before he 
was admitted into the College of Surgery in 1776. In 
1782 he was chosen chief surgeon of the hospital La 
Charité. On the appointment of chief surgeon of the 
H6tel-Dieu, in 1788, he was preferred to many eminent 
competitors. His reputation and practice increased, 
until he had the treatment of almost all the important 
cases in the capital. He continued to lecture, and the 
school founded by him was frequented by students from 
many. foreign countries. In 1794 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of clinic surgery in the Ecole de Santé, then just 
instituted. The French estimate him the most skilful sur- 
geon of his time. Bichat published ‘‘ Surgical Works” 
which contain the doctrines of Desault. Died in 1795. 


pace PETIR, 1 Eloge de Desault,”’ 1795 ; Caiivau, “ Notice sur la 
Vie et les Ecrits de Desault,” 1800; Bicart, “ Notice sur Desault,” 
in the *‘ Magasin Encyclopédique.’’ 


De Saussure. See SAUSSURE, DE. 

Desbarreaux. See BARREAUX, DES. 

Desbarres, da-bar’, ? (JOSEPH FREDERICK,) an Eng- 
lish hydrographer, of French descent, born in 1722. He 
rose to the rank of colonel in the army, was aide-de-camp 
to General Wolfe at Quebec, and was made governor of 
Prince ‘Edward’s and Cape Breton Islands about 1784. 
He published, at the expense of the government, “The 
Atlantic Neptune,” (1777,) which is said to be the finest 
collection of charts, plans, and views ever issued. He 
taught navigation to Captain Cook. Died in 1824, aged 
one hundred and two years. } 

Desbillons, da’be’yén’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH TER- 
RASSE,) a French Jesuit, born in Berry in 1711, excelled 
in Latin poetry. He professed rhetoric at Nevers, Caen, 
and La Fléche, and wrote (in Latin verse) numerous 
fables, (“ Fabula Atsopice,”) the “ Art of being Well,” 
(or “ Art of Preserving Health,”) (“Ars bene Valendi,’’) 
and other poems. After the dissolution of his order he 
retired to Manheim. Died in 1789. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;” FELLER, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique.” Z 

Desboeufs, da’buf’, (ANToINrE,) a French sculptor 
and engraver on gems, born in Paris in 1795, was a pupil 
of Cartellier. He obtained a medal of the first class in 
1843.. He produced statues of History and Science for 
the Chamber of Peers, one of Voltaire, and other works. 

Desbois. See CHESNAYE. 

Desbois de Rochefort, dda’ bw4’ deh rosh’ for’, 
(Louts,) born in Paris in 1750, became physician to the 
hospital La Charité, where he lectured to a large class 
with eminent ability. He left a work on ‘Materia Med- 
ica,” (1789,) which was for a long time the best on that 
subject. Died in 1786. 

Desbordes-Valmore, da/bord’ val’/mor’, (Madame 
MARCELINE,) a popular French writer, born at Douai in 
1787; died in 1859. She has left romances, and several 
beautiful poems indicating true poetic feeling and deep 
religious sentiment. 

Desborough. See DrEsBorow. 

Desborow or Desborough, dez/bitr-uh, an English 
republican general in the time of Charles I., was a 
brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell. He strenuously 
opposed the project to make the Protector king, in 1657. 
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Soon after the death of Oliver, he joined the cabal of 
the Wallingford House, and by threats induced Richard 
Cromwell to dissolve the Parliament in 1659. The suc- 
ceeding Parliament cashiered him soon after that date. 
Desbrosses, di’bross’, (MArIgz,) a French comic 
actress, born in Paris in 1764; died after 1855. 
Desbureaux, da’biir0’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a 
French general, born at Rheims in 1755; died in 1835. 
Descamps, da’kén’, (JEAN BAPrisrE,) a French 
painter and writer, born at Dunkirk in 1714. He was 
chosen director and professor of a free school of design 
at Rouen, and a member of the Royal Academy of 
Paris. He was moderately successful as a painter of 
familiar scenes, but derives his reputation chiefly from a 
work entitled “Lives of Flemish, German, and Dutch 
Painters,” (“‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais, 
et Allemands,” 4 vols., 1753-63,) which, however, is 
incomplete and often inaccurate. He also published a 
“ Picturesque Journey in Flanders and Brabant,” (1 
vol., 1769.) Died at Rouen in 1791. 
See Descamps, ‘‘ Notice sur J. B. Descamps, Peintre du Roi,’’1807. 
Descartes, da’kart’, (RENE,) [Lat. ReENA/rus Car- 
TE’SIUS,] an illustrious French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, born at La Haye, in Touraine, March 31, 
1596. He was educated at the College of La Fleéche, 
where he formed a lasting friendship with Mersenne, 
and cherished a partiality for mathematical science, in 
which he was destined to make most important dis- 
coveries. On leaving college, at the age of nineteen, 
his first step was to renounce all his books, to efface 
from his mind all scholastic dogmas and prejudices, and 
then to admit nothing that could not bear the test of 
reason and experiment. It is difficult to realize at the 
present day how bold was such an attempt, how arduous 
such a task, at a time when the philosophy of Aristotle 
still maintained despotic sway, and when to question 
his decisions was generally deemed by learned men the 
height of arrogance. To perfect his education, he re- 
solved totravel; and, as it was usual in that age to make 
the military profession subservient to such a design, he 
entered the Dutch army in 1616, and passed into the 
service of the Duke of Bavaria in 1619. He gave proof 
of courage at the battle of Prague in 1620, but soon after 
renounced a profession that was not congenial to his 
favourite studies. He continued his travels for several 
years in France, Italy, etc., and in 1629 settled in Hol- 
land, (where he hoped to find more freedom and seclusion 
than in France,) to meditate on metaphysics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and astronomy. Some years passed before 
he published any extensive work on mathematics; but 
his genius for this science had often been manifested by 
the facility with which he resolved the most difficult 
questions. In 1637 he produced his celebrated ‘ Dis- 
course on the Method of Reasoning well, and of inves- 
tigating Scientific Truth,” (“Discours sur la Méthode 
pour bien conduire sa Raison, et chercher la Vérité 
dans les Sciences,’’?) which contains treatises on meta- 
physics, dioptrics, and geometry. The last treatise 
announced important discoveries in algebra and geo- 
metry, among which are the employment of algebraic 
formule in the construction of curves, and the appli- 
cation of the notation of indices to algebraic powers. 
“One man,” says Hallam, “the pride of France and 
wonder of his contemporaries, was destined to flash light 
upon the labours of the analyst and point out what those 


symbols, so darkly and painfully traced, might represent: 


and explain. The theory developed by Descartes in this 
short treatise displays a most consummate felicity of 
genius.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 
His treatise on Dioptrics affords ingenious geometric 
applications, and announces the first discovery of the law 
of the refraction of light. His style is so admirably pure, 
clear, and concise that he is entitled to a high rank among 
the creators and reformers of the French language. 

In 1641 he published, in Latin, his great metaphysical 
work, “ Meditationes de Prima Philosophia,” the specu- 
lations of which gave a wonderful impulse to philoso- 
phical inquiry in his own and succeeding times. They 
manifest an original, daring, and independent genius, 
endowed with great force and subtlety of thought. He 
performed the same service in the philosophy of mind 


that Bacon performed in natural science. Taking his 
departure from universal doubt, he found the basis of 
all positive knowledge in self-consciousness expressed b 
this enthymem, ‘‘ Cogito; ergo sum,” “I think; there- 
fore I exist.” His bold innovations and brilliant para- 
doxes excited much hostility as well as admiration. His 
book was condemned by the College of Cardinals at 
Rome; and Voet, a professor of Utrecht, accusing Des- 
cartes of atheism, instigated the civil power to persecute 
him, but his malice was partially frustrated. Cartesian- 
ism became modified by his admirers into systems quite 
dissimilar or opposite. Thus, Spinoza derived from it 
his pantheism, and Berkeley his pure idealism. 

He published in 1644 “ Principles of Philosophy,” 
(Principia Philosophize,”) in which he propounds his 
theory ot the world, and the doctrine of Vortices. He 
supposed that the sun is the centre of a vortex of an all- 
pervading ethereal fluid, whose whirling motion produces 
the revolution of the planets. In 1647 the French court 
granted him a pension of 3000 livres. Soon after this 
date Christina, Queen of Sweden, offered him an asylum 
at her court, which he accepted. There he was treated 
with much honour ; but the change in his habits, together 
with the rigour of the climate, was too much for his con- 
stitution, which was always delicate. He died at Stock- 
holm in February, 1650. He was never married. His 
works, including some not named above, were pub- 
lished in nine volumes, (1690,) with the title of ‘Opera 
Omnia.” His.influence, which was almost universal in 
the seventeenth century, has declined since Gassendi 
reformed the philosophy of mind and Newton demon- 
strated his more simple physical principles. But he still 
has just and various claims to celebrity, in the noble 
thoughts, the precious truths, the wise maxims, which, 
along with some brilliant errors, he has transmitted to 
posterity. ‘He worked a more important change in 
speculative philosophy,” says Hallam, “than any who 
had preceded him since the revival of learning; for 
there could be no comparison in that age between the 
celebrity and effect of his writings and those of Lord 
Bacon.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See Brucker, ‘‘ Historia Philosophiz ;”’ Gy H. Lewes, ‘ Bio- 
graphicai History of Philosophy ;”? Mercigr, ‘‘ Eloge de Descartes ;” 
Tuomas, ‘‘ Eloge de Descartes,” 1765; ADRIEN BaILvet, ‘‘ Vie de 
Descartes,” 2 vols., 1691; PIERRE Bore, “‘ Vite Ren. Cartesii Com- 
pendium,” Paris, 1656; G. H. GarLiarp, “ Eloge de Descartes,” 
1765; Borpas-Dumoutn, “ Le Cartésianisme,”’ 2 vols., 1843 ; BourL- 
LER, “‘ Sur la Philosophie Cartésienne,”’ 2 vols., 1854; GARNIER, 
** Descartes ;’? D. N1zarp, ‘‘ Descartes et son Influence,” etc., in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,’’ December 1, 1844; CARL F. Hock, 
“*Cartesius und seine Gegner,’’ 1835; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for Jan- 
uary, 1852, 

Descemet, das’ma’ or da’seh’md’, (JEAN,) a learned 
French physician and anatomist, born in.Paris in 1732, 
discovered the internal lamina of the cornea. He prac- 
tised medicine with success. Died in 1810. 

Deschamps, da’shén’, (ANYOINE,) a French poet, 
brother of Emile, noticed below, was born in Paris in 
1800. He published a translation of Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia,” (1829,) and several volumes of poems. 

Deschamps, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French priest, 
born at Orléans in 1745, devoted his talents and fortune 
to the instruction of deaf-mutes, in which he followed 
the system of Pereira. He published an ‘ Elementary 
Course of Education for Deaf-Mutes,” (1779,) and a few 
other treatises on that subject. Died in 1791. 

Deschamps, (Emiix,) a popular French poet and 
dramatist, born at Bourges in 1791. He produced in 
1818 two comedies, called ‘‘Selmours et Florian,” and 
“Le Tour de Faveur,” both of which had great success. 
With Victor Hugo and others, he founded the “Muse 
Frangaise” in 1827. He published a collection of poems 
entitled “French and Foreign Studies,” (“Etudes fran- 
caises et étrangéres,” 1828,) which contains some trans- 
lations, and a volume of “ Poésies completes,” (1840,) 
which were received with favour, He also wrote several 
tales and critical articles for the journals. Died in 1871. 

Deschamps, (EUSrACHE,) sometimes called Morel, 
a French poet, born about 1320. Among his works is 
the “Miroir du Mariage.” Died about 1400. 

Deschamps, (JEAN Marig,) a French /2¢térateur, born 
in Paris in 1750, was secretary to the empress Josephine, 
and remained in her service until her death, (1814.) He 
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was the author of “Piron with his Friends,” and other 
dramatic pieces, and published a translation, in verse, of 
Monti’s “ Bard of the Black Forest.” Died in 1826, 

Deschamps, (JosErpH Francois Louis,) a French 
physician, born at Chartres in 1740. He succeeded De- 
sault as surgeon-in-chief of the hospital La Charité in 
1788. When Corvisart became first physician to Na- 
poleon, Deschamps was chosen one of his consulting 
surgeons, In 1811 he became a member of the Institute. 
He published a “ Treatise on Cystotomy,” Died in 1824. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Deschizeaux, di/she’zo’, (PIERRE,) a French bota- 
nist, born at Macon in 1687; died about 1730. 

Deseine, deh-san’, (FRANGoIS,) a French bookseller 
and writer, born in Paris, became a resident of Rome. 
He was author of a work entitled ‘Rome, Ancient and 
Modern,” (10 vols., 1713,) which is prized for its accuracy. 
Died at Rome in 1715. 

Deseine, (Louis PreRRE,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris in 1750; died in 1827. 

Desenne, deh-sén’, (ALEXANDRE JOSEPH,) an eminent 
French designer, born in Paris in 1783. After the death 
of Moreau, in 1814, he occupied perhaps the first place 
in his art. He embellished the works of Rousseau, 
Delille, Boileau, Voltaire, etc. Died in 1827. 

Desericius. See DESERIZ. 

Deseriz or Deseritz, da’zeh-rits, [Lat. DesERI¢’1Uus, | 
(JOSEPH INNOCEN?,) a Hungarian cardinal, born at Nitra 
in 1702, was the author of several works, of which the 
principal treats on the origin and early history of the 
Hungarians, “De Initiis ac Majoribus Hungarorum,” 
(1748.) Died in 1765. 

See Horanyt, *‘ Memoria Hungarorum.”’ 

Desessarts, da’/za’sar’, (NicoLas Lemoyne—leh’- 
mwan’,) a French /ttérateur, born at Coutances in 1744, 
lived in Paris. He published, besides other works, 
“Celebrated Trials,” (‘Causes célebres,” 196 vols., 
1773-89,) and a “Dictionary, Historical and Critical, of 
all French Writers to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” (“Siécles littéraires de la France, ou Nouveau 
Dictionnaire historique, critique et bibliographique,” 
etc., 6 vols. 8vo, 1800.) Died in 1810. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Deséze. See SEZE, DE. 

Desfaucherets, da’fosh’ra’, (JEAN Louis BroussE,) 
a French dramatic writer, born in.1742; died in 1808. 

Desfontaines, da/fon’tan’, (GUILLAUME FRANGOIS 
FouQueEs DESHAYES,) a French dramatist, born at Caen 
in 1733, became librarian of Monsieur, (Louis X VIIL.) 
He produced numerous successful comedies, among 
which were “The Marriage of Scarron,” and the “ Tra- 
veller Incog.,” (‘Le Voyageur inconnu.”) Died in 1825. 

Desfontaines, (PIERRE FRANGOIS GuyoT,) ABBE, 
a French critic, born in Rouen in 1685. In 1724 he was 
invited to Paris to write for the “Journal des Savants,” 
to which he imparted new vitality. Devoting his pen 
to polemic criticism, he issued successively several pe- 
riodicals, such as “Le Nouvelliste du Parnasse,” (1731,) 
and “ Judgments on New Works,” (1745.) His critiques 
involved him ina quarrel with Voltaire, which was prose- 
cuted with much rancour. Desfontaines published a 
“Neologic Dictionary,” (1726,) and other works. His 
version of the “Atneid” (1743) is said to be the best 
prose version in the French language. Died in 1745. 

See De La Porte, ‘‘ L’Esprit de l’Abbé Desfontaines,”’ 4 vols., 
1757; CHARLES Nisarp, “‘ Les Ennemis de Voltaire; Desfontaines, 
Fréron et Beaumelle,’’ 1853. 

Desfontaines, (RENE LOUICHE,) an eminent French 
botanist, born at Tremblay, in Bretagne, about 1752. 
He studied medicine in Paris, and made such progress in 
botany that he was received into the Academy of Sciences 
in 1783. Through the influence of Lemonnier, the gov- 
ernment furnished him with means to make a botanical 
excursion in. Barbary, from which, after two years’ ab- 
sence, he returned in 1785. He was appointed by Buffon 
professor of botany in the Jardin des Plantes in 1786. 
About 1795 he was admitted into the Institute. In 1798 
he published his most important work, the result of his 
researches in Africa, entitled ‘“‘ Flora Atlantica,” (2 vols. 
4to.) Vegetable physiology is indebted to him for the 
valuable discovery of the difference in the growth and 
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structure of monocotyledons and dicotyledons. He pub- 
lished “ Lectures on Botany,” a ‘‘ Description of the 
Trees and Shrubs of France,” (1809,) and numerous 
treatises on new genera which he discovered. Died in 
November, 1833. 

See ‘‘ Biographie des Naturalistes,” in the “ Dictionnaire univer- 
selle des Sciences naturelles ;’? A. P. p—E CANDOLLE, ‘‘ Notice his- 
torique sur la Vie et les ‘Travaux de M. Desfontaines,”’ 1834; PIERRE 
Fourens, “ Eloge historique de R. L. Desfontaines,” 1837; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Desforges, di’ forzh’, (PIERRE JEAN BAPTISTE CHOU- 
DARD,) a French dramatic writer, born in Paris in 1746, 
was a comic actor in his youth. He retired from the 
stage in 1782, and then produced “Tom Jones at Lon- 
don,” a comedy in verse, of which La Harpe says, ‘* The 
situations are interesting, the dialogue is rapid and 
animated, and the style ingenious and easy.” He was 
author of many other comedies, and of successful operas, 
among which is “‘ Joconde.” Died in 1806. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Desfourneaux, d}’foor’nd’,(EDME ETIENNE BoRNE,) 
a French general, born in 1767, commanded an expedition 
to Saint Domingo, from which he expelled the British in 
1796 or 1797. In 1802 he was sent back to that island, 
though not as general-in-chief, and gained some advan- 
tages over the negro insurgents. Died in 1849. 

Desgallards, da’ga’Jar’, (NicoLas,) a Protestant 
theologian, born about 1520, became minister in Geneva 
about 1552, and planted a French church in London in 
1560. He was much esteemed by Calvin, and was ap- 
pointed preacher to the Queen of Navarre in 1571. He 
translated several of Calvin’s works into French, and 
published an edition of Saint Irenzeus, (1570.) 

Desgeénettes, dazh’nét’ or da/zheh-nét’, ( NICOLAS 
RENE DUFRICHE,) BARON, an eminent French physician, 
born at Alengon in 1762. He became chief physician of 
the army of Italy about 1794, and in 1798 served in the 
same capacity in Egypt, where he displayed great skill 
and courage. He attended the grand army during the 
empire, and at Waterloo in 1815. On the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. he lost his position in the army, and in 
1823 he was dismissed from a chair of medicine which 
he had obtained in Paris about 1800. He was chosen 
chief physician of the Invalides in 1832. He published, 
besides other medical works, ‘‘ The Medical History of 
the Army of the East,” (1802,) and wrote articles for 
the “ Biographie Universelle.” Died in 1837. 

See Pariset, “Eloge du ‘Baron R. Desgenettes,”’ 8vo, 1838; 
DESGENETTES, ‘‘ Souvenirs de la Fin du 18me Siécle et des Com- 
mencements du 1gme, ou Mémoires de R. D. G.,”’ 2 vols., 1836; 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Desgodets, da’go’da’, (ANTOINE,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1653, was chosen pensioner of the king 
at the Academy of Rome in 1674. On his return he 
published, by order of Colbert and at the public expense, 
“The Ancient Edifices of Rome, designed and measured 
accurately,” a work of considerable merit. Died in 1728. 

Desgoffe, da’gof’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French historical 
and landscape painter, born in Paris in 1805. Among 
his works are “The Roman Campagna,” and “ The Sleep 
of Orestes,” (1857.) 

Desgranges, da’grénzh’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
medical writer, born at Macon in 1751; died in 1831. 

Deshauterayes, da’zot’ra’, (MICHEL ANGE ANDRE 
LE Roux,) a French linguist, born near Pontoise in 1724, 
was a nephew and pupil of Etienne Fourmont, who 
taught him Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, etc. From 1752 
to 1784 he was professor of Arabic in the Collége Royal, 
Paris. He wrote a “Life of Fourmont,” and published 
some letters on Oriental languages. Died in 1795. 

Deshayes, da’z4/ or da’ha’, (Louts,) Baron of Cour- 
memin, a French diplomatist, born about 1590. He 
was sent by Louis XIII. on a mission to the Levant in 
1621, and on his return published a “Journey to the 
Levant,” an interesting and valuable work. Having 
joined in some intrigues against Richelieu, he was 
beheaded in 1632. 

Deshays, da’z4’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) an eminent French 
historical painter, born at Rouen in 1729. He studied , 
under Vanloo, and afterwards visited Rome. In 1758 he 
was admitted to the Royal Academy of Paris, on which 
occasion he exhibited his “ Venus embalming the Body 
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of Hector.” This established his reputation as one of the 
best painters of his time. His ‘‘Saint Benedict Dying” 
is also much admired. Died in 1765. 

See C. N, Cocuin, “‘ Lettres sur la Vie de Deshays,”’ 1765. 

Deshouliéres, da’z00’le-air’, MADAME, (7ée ANYOI- 
NETTE du Ligier de la Garde—dii le’zhe-d/ d’la gard,) 
a French poetess, born in Paris about 1634. She was 
beautiful, graceful, and learned. In 1651 she became 
the wife of Seigneur Deshouliéres, an officer in the army. 
She was much caressed and complimented by the poets, 
who called her the tenth Muse. Voltaire said that ‘*she 
was the most successful of all the French ladies who have 
cultivated poetry.” Her idyls, one of which is entitled 
“Les Moutons,” are said to be the best in the language, 
and are more admired than her other poems, among 
which are eclogues, odes, elegies, etc. Her “ Moral 
Reflections” are also much esteemed. A pension of two 
thousand francs was granted her in 1688. Her works 
were often read in the public sessions of the French 
Academy. She was a faithful wife and mother, and did 
not sacrifice her domestic duties to literary fame. She 
wrote a tragedy, ‘ Genseric,” which was so unsuccessful 
that some one, alluding to her pastoral above named, 
applied to her the popular proverb, ‘ Retournez a vos 
moutons,” ( Return to your sheep.”) Died in 1694. 

See VorrairE, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV,” and ‘“‘Le Temple du 
Gout ;” A. PEricaup, ‘‘ Les deux Deshouliéres,’’ 1853; P. E. LE- 
mMOoNTEY, ‘‘ Notice sur Madame Lafayette et Mesdemoiselles Des- 
houliéres,”? 1822. 

Deshouliéres, (ANTOINETTE THERESE,) the daughter 
of the above, born in Paris in 1662, was also a poetess. 
In 1687 she gained the prize of the French Academy for 
her ode on the following subject : “The Care which the 
King bestows on the Education of the Nobility.”  M. 
Caze, her accepted lover, having been killed in battle in 
1692, she composed elegiac verses to his memory. She 
also wrote songs and epistles. Died in 1718. 

Desideri, d4-Se-da’ree, (IProLtro,) an Italian mission- 
ary, born at Pistoia in 1684, went to Thibet about-1715, 
and passed ten years in Lassa. He translated into Latin 
the “ Kangiar,” the sacred book of Thibet. Died at 
Rome in 1733. 

Desiderio da Settignano, d4-se-da’re-o dA sét-tén- 
ya’no, an eminent Italian sculptor, born in Tuscany in 
1457. Among his works is a mausoleum of Carlo Mar- 
suppini in the Santa Croce at Florence. Died in 1485. 

See Vasarrt, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;”’ T1cozzz, *‘ Dizionario.”’ 


Des-i-de’ri-us, [Fr. Dipirr, de’de-a4’,] the last king 
of the Lombards, was Duke of Istria at the death of 
Astolph, whom he succeeded in 757 4.D. In 770 Charle- 
magne marriéd his daughter; but he repudiated her the 
next year. In 772 Desiderius was involved in war with 
Pope Adrian, in whose defence Charlemagne marched 
an army into Italy and besieged Desiderius in Pavia. 
The latter surrendered in 774, and was confined in a 
monastery, where he ended his days. 

See Murarori, ‘Annali d’Italia;” Sismonp1, “* Histoire des 
Frangais.”’ 

Desjardins, di/zhar’dan’, (JACQUES,) a French gen- 
eral, born at Angers in 1757. He served as general of 
division in 1794 under Pichegru in Holland. He was 
mortally wounded at Eylau in 1807. 

Desjardins, [Lat. Horren’/sius,] (JEAN,) born near 
Laon, in France, became one of the physicians of Francis 
I., and had so great a reputation that it was believed he 
could cure all diseases, provided the fatal hour had not 
arrived. Some punster applied to him this proverb: 
“Contra vim mortis, non est medicamen in hortis.” 
Died in 1549. 

Desjardins, da/zhar‘dan’, (MARTIN VAN DEN Bo- 
gaert—bo’gart,) a skilful Dutch sculptor, born at Breda 
in 1640, removed to Paris, where he made a colossal 
group in honour of Louis XIV., which was destroyed in 
the Revolution. Died in 1694. 

Deslandes, d4/16nd’, (ANDRE FRANCOIS Boureau— 
boo’rd’,) a skeptical French writer, born at Pondicherry, 
in India, in 1690, came to France in his youth. His 
“Critical History of Philosophy” (1737) had great suc- 
cess. Voltaire criticised the style of this, and called 
the author “un vieux é€colier précieux, un bel-esprit 
provinciel,” (‘an affected pedant, a provincial witling.”) 
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Deslandes also wrote ‘ Reflections on Great Men whe 
have died jestingly,” and other works, Died in 1757. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Deslyons, da’le-dn’, (JEAN,) a French theologian, 
born at Pontoise in 1615; died at Senlis in 1700, 

Deslys, da’léss’, (CHARLES,) a French /7ttérateur, born 
in Paris about 1820. 

Desmahis, da/m4’e’, (JosePH FRANGoIs EpovarpD 
de Corsembleu—deh kor’sén’bluh’,) a French poet, 
born at Sully-sur-Loire in 1722. At the age of eighteen 
he went to Paris, and by the favour of Voltaire obtained 
access to the society of the ite. He wrote “* Le Voyage 
de Saint-Germain,” and other fugitive poems, which had 
considerable popularity, and several comedies, one of 
which, ‘‘ The Impertinent,” (1750,) was performed with 
success. “It sparkles with wit,” says La Harpe, ‘but at 
the expense of naturalness,” (zzaterel.) Died in 1761. 

See DesxEssarts, ‘‘Siécles littéraires.’’ 

Desmaiseaux, dd’md’z0’, (PIERRE,) a learned writer, 
born in Auvergne, France, in 1666, emigrated to England 
in his youth, and there associated with eminent authors. 
He was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote, 
in English, a ‘ Life of Boileau,” (1712,) and a “ Life of 
Bayle,” (1722,) and translated into English Bayle’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,” l’énelon’s ‘ Telemachus,” and other works. His 
writings are said to be valuable for literary history. 
Little is known of the events of his life. Died in Lon- 
don in 1745. 


See Morert, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Desmarais. See REGNIER-DESMARAIS. 
Desmares. See CHAMPMESLE. 


Desmares, da/mar’, (Toussaint GuI JosEPH,) a 
French Jansenist preacher and writer, born at Vire in 
1599; died in 1687. 

Desmarets. See MAILLEBOIS, MARSHAL DE. 

Desmarets or Desmarais, (FRANCOIS SERAPHIN 
REGNIER.) See REGNIER-DESMARAIS. 

Desmarets, da’m4‘rd’, (NIcoLAs,) a French states- 
man and financier, was the nephew and pupil of Colbert. 
He became director of finances in 1702. ‘The resources 
of France were exhausted by long wars, and the finan- 
cial fabric raised by the skill of Colbert was falling to 
ruin, when Desmarets was appointed controller-general 
in 1708. His administration was wise, honest, and par- 
tially successful. On the death of Louis XIV., in 1715, 
he was deprived of office. Died in 1721. His son be- 
came distinguished as the Marshal de. Maillebois. 

See VotTairg, “‘Siécle de Louis XIV;’’ Sarnt-Simon, “ Mé- 
moires.” 

Desmarets, (NICoLAS,) a French natural philosopher 
and geologist, born at Soulaines in 1725. In 1753 he 
wrote a prize essay on the ancient junction of Great 
Britain with the continent. He was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences in1771. He was one of the editors 
of the “Encyclopédie Méthodique.” His “Treatise on 
the Origin and Nature of Basalt,” in the opinion of 
Cuvier, who wrote his eulogy, should secure for him a 
durable reputation. Died in 1815. 

Desmarets, [Lat. Marer’sius,] (ROLAND,) born in 
Paris in 1594, was a brother of Jean Desmarets de Saint- 
Sorlin. He wrote “ Latin Letters” in verse, (1625,) often 
reprinted. Died in 1653. i 

Desmarets, (SAMUEL,) a French Protestant divine, 
born at Oisemont in 1599, preached at Laon, Sedan, 
Bois-le-Duc, Groningen, etc. He wrote many works on 
theology, which are praised by Bayle, Died in 1673. 

Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin,’da’mi‘rA’ deh sAn’- 
sor‘J4n’, (JEAN,) a French poet, born in Paris in 1595, 
was one of the first members of the French Academy. 
He wrote successful dramas, entitled “ Aspasia,” and 
“The Visionaries ;” and “Clovis,” an epic poem, (1657,) 
which was justly ridiculed by Boileau. Desmarets was 
prominent in the party that studiously depreciated the 
ancients, and was a fanatical opponent of the Jansenists. 
He pretended to be inspired, and wrote some visionary 
devotional works. Died in 1676. 

See Baytex, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nicéron, 
““Mémoires,”” 

Desmars, da-mar’, a French writer on medical to- 
pography and natural history, lived at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
Died in 1767. 
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Desmasures, dd/mi‘ziir’, (Louts,) a mediocre French 
poet, born at Tournay about 1516, made a translation of 
the “ Aineid” into French verse. Died about 1580. 

Desmeunier. See DEMEUNIER. 

Desmichels, da/me’shél’, (Louts- ALEXIS,) BARON, 
a French general, born at Digne in 1779, fought as cap- 
tain at Austerlitz, (1805,) and as colonel at Waterloo, 
(1815.) He became lieutenant-general in 1835, and was 
afterwards Governor of Corsica. Died in 1845. 

Desmichels, (OvIDE CHRYSANTHE,) a French his- 
torian, born in the department of Var in 1793, was 
professor of history in Paris from 1818 to 1831. His 
“History of the Middle Ages” (1825; 12th edition, 1846) 
is regarded as a classic work. 

Desmolets, da’mo’l4’, (PIERRE NICOLAS,) a learned 
French compiler, born in Paris in 1678, became a priest 
of the Oratoire. He was employed as editor or com- 
piler of many useful works, among which were a new 
and improved edition of Lami’s ‘‘ Apparatus, Biblicus,” 
(1723,) and ‘* The Continuation of Memorials of History 
and Literature, by Sallengre,” (11 vols., 1726-31.) Died 
in 1760, 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Desmonceaux, da’mdn’so’, ABBE, a French oculist, 
born in Paris in 1734, wrote a “ Treatise on Diseases of 
the Eyes and Ears,” and other works, Died in 1806. 

Dés’mond, (CATHERINE FITZGERALD,) COUNTESS OF, 
an Irish lady, the wife of James XIV., Earl of Desmond, 
was born in the county of Waterford. She was presented 
at the court of Edward IV., danced with his brother, 
Richard ILI., and lived through five subsequent reigns. 
It is said that she reached the age of one hundred and 
forty, and died after the accession of James I., (1603.) 

See “Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,”’ by Louisa S. Cos- 
TELLO, London, 1844; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for March, 1853. 

Desmoulins, da’moo’lan’, (ANTOINE,) a French nat- 
--uralist, born at Rouen in 1796. He wrote a “ Natural 
History of the Human Races of Northern Europe and 
Asia,” etc., (1826,) and published in a short treatise the 
results of researches in the nervous system, (1824.) 
Died in 1828. 

Desmoulins, (CAMILLE,) a prominent French demo- 
crat and political writer, born at Guise, in Picardy, in 
1762, was educated in Paris, where Robespierre was his 
schoolmate. An enthusiastic partisan of the Revolution, 
he took an active part in the storming of the Bastille, 
became a devoted follower of Danton, and acquired dis- 
tinction by his pamphlets, which were written with great 
ability. He assumed or received the title of ‘ Attorney- 
General of the Lamp-post,” for his share in the death 
of those who were hung by the mob in the street. He 
had an impediment of speech, which prevented his suc- 
cess as an orator. In 1791 he married an amiable lady 
named Lucile Duplessis. Some writers accuse him of 
complicity in the massacre of September, 1792, but add 
that on that occasion he saved the lives of several worthy 
persons. He was elected to the Convention in 1792, and 
voted for the death of the king and the destruction of 
the Girondists, but subsequently advocated milder mea- 
sures, for the promotion of which he began to issue the 
“Vieux Cordelier,” a periodical which had much cele- 
brity and is still admired for its literary merit. He in- 
curred the implacable enmity of the fanatical Saint-Just 
by saying that this demagogue “carried his head like 
the holy sacrament,” and was involved in the proscrip- 
tion of his friend Danton, with whom he was executed, 
April 5, 1794. His wife soon after shared the same fate. 
“ The talent which he displayed as a writer,” says Lord 
Brougham, ‘“ may not be of the highest order, were we 
considering the merit of one who was a mere author. 
But he also played a great part among the actors in the 
scenes of the time, and of those he stands certainly 
highest as a master of composition.” ‘ No one,” says 
Lamartine, “could so well personify the populace, with 
its tumultuous movements, its mobility, its inconstancy, 
and its quick transitions from fury to pity for its victims, 
A man at once so ardent and so volatile, so trivial and 
so inspired, so undecided between blood and tears, must 
have influence over an insurgent people in proportion as 
his nature is congenial with theirs.” (‘ History of the 
Girondists.”) “A fellow of endless wit and soft lambent 


brilliancy,” says Carlyle ; “a man for whom art, fortune, 
or himself would never do much, but to whom Nature 
had been very kind.” 

See Turers, “‘ History of the French Revolution ;”? CARLYLE, 
“‘ French Revolution ;”’ E. Fteury, ‘ Biographie de C. Desmoulins,”’ 
1850, and enlarged edition, entitled ‘‘ Etudes révolutionnaires,”’ etc., . 
2 vols., 1851; CARLYLE, “‘ Miscellanies ;”? BrouGHAM, “‘ Statesmen 
of the Time of George III.” 

Desnoiresterres, da’/nwar’tair’, (GUSTAVE le Bri- 
soys—leh bre’zw4’,) a French novelist and critic, born 
at Bayeux in 1817. He wrote several novels, one of 
which is entitled ‘ Entre deux Amours,” (1845.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Desnoyer, da/nwa’ya’, (Louis FRANCOIS CHARLES,) 
a prolific French dramatist, born at Amiens in 1806; 
died in 1858. 

Desnoyers, da’nwa’ya’, (AUGUSTE GASPARD LOUIS 
BOUCHER,) BARON, a celebrated French engraver and 
designer, was born in Paris in 1779. He studied under 
Lethiere and Darcis, and gained distinction by a copper- 
plate engraving of “La belle Jardiniere” of Raphael, 
(1804,) which he afterwards surpassed in works after 
various masters. He produced in 1808 a portrait of 
Napoleon, by Gérard, and in 1814 one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, (“‘Vierge a la Chaise.”) In 1816 he was 
elected to the Institute. He afterwards devoted his 
burin chiefly to the works of Raphael, with a success 
which perhaps has never been surpassed. Among his 
master-pieces is “The Transfiguration,” (1840.) He 
received the title of baron in 1828. Died in 1357. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’’ ‘‘ Archives des Musées 
Impériaux.”’ 

Desnoyers, (JULES PIERRE FRANCOIS STANISLAS,) 
a French geologist and antiquary, born at Nogent-le- 
Rotrou (Eure-et-Loir) in 1800. He was chosen librarian 
of the Museum of Natural History at Paris in 1834. He 
has written, besides other works, ‘Observations on the 
Tertiary Formations of the West of France,” (1832,) and 
“Kcclesiastic Topography of France,” (1853.) 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Desnoyers, (LOUIS CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a French /7- 
térateur, born at Replonges (Ain) in 1805. He founded 
in 1832 the ‘Charivari,” which he edited with success 
until 1836, in which year he became one of the proprietors 
of the “Siécle” in Paris. He also wrote several popular 
tales, among which are “The Adventures of Jean P. 
Choppart,” (1836,) and “ Gabrielle, or Every Road leads 
to Rome,” (1846.) 

Desorgues, da’zorg’, (JosEPH THEODORE,) a satirical 
French poet, born at Aix in 1764; died in 1808. 

Desormeaux, da’zor’m0d’, (JOSEPH LouIS RIPAULT,) 
a French historian, born at Orléans in 1724, lived in 
Paris. He wrote a “History of Spain and Portugal,” 
(1758,) and a “Life of the Marshal de Luxembourg,” 
(1764,) which were very successful. He was admitted 
into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1771., Died in 
1793. (See DInGE, ANTOINE.) 

See QuéRArRD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Desormeaux, (MARIE ALEXANDRE,) a French physi- 
cian and professor of obstetrics, born in Paris in 1778; 
died in 1830. 

De Soto, da so’to, (HERNANDO or FERNANDO,) a 
Spanish explorer, born in Estremadura about 1500, 
served with distinction under Pizarro in Peru. He con- 
ducted an expedition from Spain to Florida in 15309, 
discovered the Mississippi River, and died in Louisiana 
in 1542. 

See Lambert A. Witmer, “‘ Life, Travels, and Adventures of 
Ferdinand de Soto,” Philadelphia, 1858; Bancrort, ‘‘ History of 
the United States,’’ vol. i. 

Des/pard, ? (EDWARD Marcus,) an Irish conspirator, 
born in Queen’s county. He became a colonel in the 
British army, but was afterwards suspended or disgraced. 
He formed a conspiracy to kill the king, for which he 
was executed in 1803. 

Despars or Desparts, da’par’, (JACQUES,) a French 
physician, born at Tournay, graduated in Paris in 1409, 
and practised there with great reputation. He became 
first physician to Charles VII., founded and endowed a 
medical school in Paris, and wrote a ‘‘Commentary on 
Avicenna.” Died in 1457. 

Desparts. See DESPARS. 
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Despautére, da’po’tair’, (JEAN,) a noted Flemish 
grammarian, born at Ninove about 1460, was the author 
of a Latin work on grammar, (‘‘Commentarii Gram- 
matici,”) which was very popular, and was used in the 
schools of France. ‘Too long,” says Boinvilliers, ‘“it 
caused the despair of youth, who shed many tears over 
its obscurities.” His Flemish name was Van Pau- 
TEREN. Died in 1520. 

Despaze, da’p4z’, (JosEPH,) a French satirical poet, 
born at Bordeaux in 1776, lived in Paris. Died in 1814. 

Despeisses, da’pass’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French 
jurisconsult, born near Alais in 1594, was one of the 
authors of a “Treatise on Successions.’”’ Died-in 1658. 

See Morert, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 

Despence. See ESPENCE, D’. 

Despencer, le, (HuGH.) See SPENSER. 

Desperiers, da’peh-re-4’, or Desperriers, da’pd’- 
re-4’, (BONAVENTURE,) a French skeptic, born at Arnay- 
le-Duc, was valet-de-chambre of Marguerite, sister of 
Francis I. He wrote, in French, a work called ‘‘ Cymbal 
of the World,” (“Cymbalum Mundi,’”) the object of 
which was to throw ridicule on revealed religion. He 
also wrote poems and tales—“ New Recreations,” (‘* Nou- 
velles Récréations”)—which were admired. Died in 1544. 

See “‘ Les vieux Conteurs Frangais,’? 1840; Bayte, ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;”) Cuartes Noprer, ‘‘B. Desperriers et 
Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ 1841; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Desperriers. See DESPERIERS. 

Desplaces, da’plass’, (Louts,) a skilful French en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1682. He engraved after Rubens, 
Paul Veronese, and other Italian masters. Died in 1739. 

Despois, da/pwa’, (EUGENE,) a French /térateur, 
born in Paris in 1818. He contributed able articles to 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 

Desport, da’por’, (FRANGOIS,) a French surgeon, 
born about 1700. Having practised with success in the 
army for several years, he was chosen surgeon-in-chief 
of the army of Corsica in 1738. He passes for one of 
the greatest military surgeons that France has produced. 
He wrote a ‘‘ Treatise on Gun-Shot Wounds,” (1749,) 
which was then the most complete on the subject. Died 
about 1760. 

Desportes, di’port’, (AUGUSTE,) a French poet, born 
at Aubenas (Ardéche) in 1798. He made a good poetical 
version of the ‘‘Satires” of Persius, (1841,) and wrote 
“ Moliére at Chambord,” a comedy, (1843.) 

Desportes, (CHARLES Epouarp Boscheron— 
bosh’rén’,) a French lawyer and /:ttératewr, born in Paris 
in 1753. He embraced the royal cause in the Revolu- 
tion, for which he suffered in prison and in exile. In 
1814 he became president of the imperial court of Orléans. 
Died in 1832. 


See Buzonnik&rg, ‘‘ Notice sur C. E. Boscheron Desportes,”’ 1832. 


Desportes, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French painter, 
a son of the following, whom he imitated, died in 1774. 

Desportes, (FRANGOIS,) an eminent French painter, 
born in Champagne in 1661, resided in Paris. He was 
received into the Royal Academy in 1699, when the king 
gave him a pension. He painted portraits with skill ; 
but he excelled in representing dogs and other animals. 
He executed many works of this kind for Louis XIV. 
and for his successor. Died in 1743. 

_ Desportes, (Jean Baprisre PouPEE,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Bretagne in 1704, practised in Saint 
Domingo. He wrote a “History of the Diseases of 
Saint Domingo,” in 3 vols., (1770,) one of which is de- 
voted to botany. Died in 1748. 

Desportes, (PHILIPPE,) a French poet, bornat Char- 
tres In 1545 or 1546, was an uncle of the satirist Regnier. 
He enjoyed the favour of Henry ITT., who gave him rich 
benefices and chose him for reader in his cabinet. He 
wrote elegies and erotic poems, and excelled in Ana- 
creontic verse. ‘‘Desportes wrote more purely than 
Ronsard,” says La Harpe, “and removed the rust which 
covered our versification.” “ He rejected,” says Hallam, 
“the pedantry and affectation of his predecessors, and 
gave a tenderness and grace to the poetry of love.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 
1606. 


See SarntTe-Beuve, ‘Tableau de la Poésie Francaise au sei- 
ziéme Siécle ;’? LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 
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Despréaux. See BoILEAu. 

Despréaux, di’/pra’/d’, (JEAN ETIENNE,) a popular 
French dramatist and song-writer, born in Paris in 1748; 
died in 1820. 

Despréménil. See EspREMESNIL. 

. Després, da’pra’, (JEAN Baprisre DENISs,) an accom- 
plished French writer, born at Dijon in 1752. In 1805 
he became secretary of Louis, King of Holland, who 
made him a councillor of state. About 1810 he was 
chosen a member of the council of the University of 
Paris. He wrote several dramas, among which are the 
“ Alarmiste” and the“ Satiric Poet.” Died in 1832. Des- 
prés and Campenon made an elegant version of Horace. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Després, da/pra’, or Deprés, written also Desprez, 
da’pra’, (JOSQUIN,) a famous Flemish musician, born in 
Hainault about 1450 or 1460. He was a singer in the 
pontifical chapel under Pope Sixtus IV., after whose 
death he was attached to the court of Louis XII. of 
France. He composed masses, motets, and songs. Died 
about 1530. ‘Many poems and epitaphs,” says Denne- 
Baron, “attest the regret caused by the death of this 
musician, whom all Europe prgclaimed the greatest com- 
poser of his time.” 

See Fértis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Despretz, da’pra’, (CESAR MANSUETrE,) a French 
savant, born at Lessines (Hainault) in 1792. He taught 
physical sciences in the Collége Henri IV., Paris, and 
was appointed professor in the Sorbonne about 1837. 
He published an “Elementary Treatise on Physics,” 
(1825,) which was adopted by the Council of Public 
Instruction, and “ Elements of Chemistry,” (1830.) He 
produced from carbon or charcoal minute black crystals, 
said to be a good substitute for diamond-dust in polishing 
precious stones. Died in 1863. 

Desprez, (JOSQUIN.) See DESPRES, 

Desprez, da/pra’, (Louts,) a French sculptor, born: 
in Paris in 1799. He obtained the grand prize in 1828 
for ‘The Death of Orion.” Among his other works are 
a statue of General Foy and a bronze statue of Diana, 
(1845.) 

Desprez, (Louis JEAN,) a French artist, born in 
Lyons about 1745, was appointed painter and archi- 
tect to Gustavus III. of Sweden. He displayed a rich 
imagination as a painter. The ‘ Battle of Suenskund” 
is one of his master-pieces. Died in 1804. 

Desprez de Boissy. See Bolssy. 

Desrenaudes, da’reh-néd’, (MARTIAL BorYE,) an 
able French @¢térvateur, born at Tulle in 1755, became 
grand vicar of the Bishop of Autun, (Talleyrand,) whom 
he served as secretary. He is the reputed author of 
the famous report on public instruction presented by 
Talleyrand in 1791. He was imperial censor under 
Napoleon I. Died in 1825. 

Desrochers, di/ro’sha’, (ETIENNE Jehandier— 
zhén‘de-a’,) a French engraver of portraits, was born 
at Lyons; died in Paris in 1741. 

Desroches, da’rosh’, (JEAN,) a learned historian of 
Belgium, born at the Hague in1740. In 1783 he pub- 
lished a well-written Latin “Epitome of Belgian His- 
tory,” (2 vols.,) and left (unfinished) an ‘Ancient History 
of the Austrian Netherlands,” (1787.) Died in 1787. 

Desroches de Parthenay, da’rosh/ deh part/nd/, 
(J. B.,) a French historian, born at La Rochelle, pub- 
lished, besides other works, a ‘‘ History of Denmark,” 
(6 vols., 1730,) and a “ History of Poland under Augustus 
IL.,” (4 vols., 1734.) Died in 1766. 

Desrotours, dd’ro’toor’, (NOEL FRANCOIS MATHIEU 
Angot—én’g6’,) a French numismatist and writer, born 
at Falaise in 1739, was chief clerk of the administration 
of the mint before the Revolution. Died in 1821. 

Dessaix, da/sd/, (Jos—EPpH MARI&,) a French general, 
born at Thonon, Savoy, in 1764. As major he served 
in Italy in 1796, was a deputy to the Council of Five 
Hundred in 1798, and became a general of division in 
1809. For his conduct at Wagram (1809) he was made 
a count of the empire. He was chosen grand officer 
of the legion of honour in 1811. He joined the army 
of Napoleon in March, 1815, and was in consequence 
excluded from office after the restoration. Died in 1834. 

See De CourcELLEs, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 
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Dessaix, (de Veygoux.) See Dmsaix. 

Dessalines, da’s#’/lén’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a negro em- 
peror of Hayti, born in or near Guinea about 1760, was 
brought to Hayti asa slave. In the servile war which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution he was distinguished for his 
courage and cruelty, and became first lieutenant of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. He massacred all the whites and 
mulattoes who fell into his power. In 1802 he made a 
desperate resistance to the French army under Leclerc, 
especially at Saint-Mare. After Toussaint was trans- 
ported to France, Dessalines became general-in-chief of 
the blacks, and expelled the French from the island 
in 1803. He ordered a general massacre of the white 
residents, who had remained under a promise of protec- 
tion. In October, 1804, he assumed the title and power 
of emperor. Two of his officers, Christophe and Pétion, 
conspired against him and assassinated him in 1806, when 
the former became President of Hayti. 

See Louis Dusroca, “‘ Vie de J. J. Dessalines,’ 


Dessalles, da’sal’, (JEAN LEoN,) a French philologist, 
born at Le Bugue (Dordogne) in 1803. 

Dessau, dés’s6w, (Prince LEOPOLD ANHALT,) a Ger- 
man general, born in 1676, distinguished himself in the 
war of the Spanish succession, and was made field-mar- 
shal in 1712. He obtained command of an army of 
Frederick IL. of Prussia, with which he invaded Silesia 
in 1744 and repulsed the Austrians in 1745. He after- 
wards defeated the Saxons near Dresden. Died in 
1747. 

Dessen van Cronenburg. See DESSENIUS. 

Des-sé’ni-us, [Ger. pron. dés-sa/ne-ts,] or Dessen 
van Cronenburg, dés’sen van kro’/nen-btrc, (BER- 
NARD,) a skilful Dutch physician, born at Amsterdam in 
1510, practised at Cologne. He published a work “On 
the Compounding of Medicines,” (‘‘ De Compositione 
Medicamentorum,” 1555,) and another on the Plague. 
Died in 1574. 

Dessolles, da’sol’, (/EAN JosEPH PAUL AUGUSTIN,) 
MARQUIS, an able French general and statesman, born 
at Auch in 1767, served several campaigns under Bona- 
parte in Italy between 1793 and 1797, and in 1799 be- 
came general of division. He served under Moreau in 
1800, and contributed to the victory of Hohenlinden, 
(1801.) In this year he was made councillor of state and 
secretary of war. From 1808 to 1810 he commanded 
a division in Spain. In 1814 he was appointed by the 
provisional government general-in-chief of the national 
guard of Paris, with command of the first military 
division. On the first restoration of Louis XVIII. he 
became minister of state and a peer of France. He 
was appointed minister of foreign affairs and president of 
the council, or premier, on the formation of the Liberal 
ministry in December, 1819. The ultra-royalists, whose 
policy he opposed, procured his dismissal from power in 
1820. Died in 1828. 

See LAMARTINE, “ History of the Restoration ;’”? Dz CourcELLEs, 
“Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

De Staél. See STAEL, DE. 

D’Estaing. See EsTainc, p’. 

Destaing, dés’tan’, (JACQUES,) a French general, born 
at Aurillac in 1764, commanded the light infantry at the 
battle of Aboukir, and was made a general of division 
in 1801. He returned to France, and was killed in a 
duel by General Reynier in 1802. 

Destandoux. See CAILHAVA. 

Destouches, da’toosh’, (PHILIPPE Néricault—nd’- 
re’k0’,) a popular French dramatic writer, born at Tours 
in 1680, is said to have been an actor in his youth. His 
comedy “Le Curieux impertinent” was performed in 
1710 with success. He was sent on a mission to Eng- 
land in 1717, and married an English lady. In 1723 he 
was received into the French Academy. He gained 
great eminence among comic authors by his ‘Married 
Philosopher,” (1727,) which is his master-piece, ‘The 
Boaster,” (‘Le Glorieux,”) and many other comedies. 
Died in 1754. 

See Vittemain, ‘Tableau de la Littérature au dix-huitiéme 


Siécle;?) D’AtemBERT, ‘“‘ Eloge de Destouches,” 1755; “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 


D’Estrées. See EsrrkEs, D’. 


? 


1804. 


Destutt de Tracy. See Tracy. 

Des Vergers. See Noi, pres VERGERS. 

Desvignoles, di’vén’yol’, (ALPHONSE, ) a French 
Protestant minister, born in Languedoc in 1649, preached 
at Lausanne, Berne, Berlin, and Brandenburg. He be- 
came a member of the Royal Society of Berlin in 1701, 
and one of the editors of the “ Bibliotheque Germanique”’ 
int711. In1738 he published a “Chronology of Sacred 
History,” which was esteemed one of the best works on 
that subject. Died in 1744. 

See Haaa, ‘‘ La France protestante.”’ 

Desyveteaux or Des Yveteaux, di’zév’td’, (NIco- 
LAS Vauquelin—vok‘lan’,) SEIGNEUR, a Frenchman, 
born near Falaise about 1560, was preceptor to the Duke 
of Vendéme, and to the dauphin, (Louis XIII.,) for the 
former of whom he wrote a poem called “The Education 
of a Prince.” In 1611 he was dismissed from court on 
account of his immoral habits. Died in 1649. 

See Raruery, “ Vauquelin des Yveteaux,’’ 1854; J. TRAVERS, 
‘Addition a la Vie et aux CEuvres de V. des Yveteaux,”’ 1856; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Detharding, dét’/har’ding, [Lat. DETHARDIN’GIUS,| 
(GEORG,) a learned German physician, born at Stralsund 
in 1671. He became professor of medicine at Rostock 
in 1697, and at Copenhagen in 1732. He gave evidence 
of a philosophic and ingenious mind in numerous works, 
(in Latin,) among which are a “Guide to Long Life,” 
(“ Dissertatio de Manuductione ad Vitam longam,” 1724,) 
“Principles of Semiology,” (1740,) and “Principles of 
the System or Art of Healing,” (‘‘Fundamenta Methodi 
Medendi,” 1743.) Died in 1747. 

See KAmprerr, ‘‘ Publicum Virtutis et Eruditionis Monumentum 
G. Dethardingio erectum.”’ 

Detharding, (GrorG CHRISTOPH,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Rostock in 1699, was professor of medi- 
cine at Copenhagen from 1747 to 1760. He wrote many 
dissertations on medicine. Died in 1784. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Detmold, dét’molt, (joHANN HERMANN,) a German 
statesman, born at Hanover in 1807, was elected to the 
National Assembly in 1848, and was in 1849 for a short 
time minister of justice and of the interior for the em- 
pire. He wrote several satirical works. 

See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

De Tocqueville. See TOCQUEVILLE, DE. 

Detroy, deh-trwa’, (FRANGoIs,) a French portrait- 
painter, born at Toulouse in 1645, worked in Paris. Die 
In 1730. : 

Deu-ca/li-on, [Gr. Aevxadiov,| a personage of the 
Greek mythology, was said to be a son of Prometheus. 
According to popular tradition, he escaped in a ship 
with his wife Pyrrha from a general deluge, and landed 
on Parnassus; after which they threw stones behind 
them, which were transformed into men and women. 

See Ovin’s “* Metamorphoses,”’ book i. ~ 

Deurhoff, dur’hof, (WILLEM,) a Dutch writer on 
theology, born at Amsterdam in 1650; died in 1717. 

Deusdedit. See DIEUDONNE. 

Deusing, cloi’zing, (ANTON,) a learned German phy- 
sician, born at Meurs, in Westphalia, in 1612. He was 
versed in Oriental languages, philosophy, etc. In 1646 
he became first professor of medicine at Groningen. He 
published, in Latin, ‘The Universal Theatre of Nature,” 
(1645,) a “ Synopsis of Medicine,” (1649,) “The Economy 
of the Animal System,” (1660,) and other works. Died 
in 1666. 

See Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires ;?? SamuEL Margstius, ‘‘Oratio in 
Obitum A. Deusingii,’’ 1666 ; ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Deusing, (HERMANN,) born in 1654, was a son of the 
preceding, and a partisan and admirer of Cocceius. He 
wrote an ‘Allegorical History of the Bible,” (1690,) and 
other works on theology. Died in 1722. 

Deutsch, doitsh,(NIcoLAs EMANUEL,) a Swiss painter 
and engraver, born at Berne in 1484. His engravings 
are more prized than his paintings, and both are rare. 
His most remarkable work is a series of six engravings 
representing the Wise and Foolish Virgins. Died in 
1530. 

His son, JEAN RopoLpHe, produced engravings which 
are valued as showing the picturesque state of the great 
cities of Europe in the sixteenth century. 
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DEVA, da’va,* a Sanscrit word signifying “god,” 
and forming part of several compound names in the 
Hindoo mythology, as Kamadéva, the “god of love,” 
Mahadéva, the “great god,” (one of the many names 
applied to Siva,) etc. The feminine of Déva is Dévi, 
(da/vee,) which signifies simply a “ goddess,” but is more 
usually applied to Parvati, the consort of Siva. 

Devaines, deh-van’, (JEAN,) a French /ttérateur, 
born before 1750, was chief clerk of the treasury under 
Turgot. Died in 1803. 

Devaris, da-va/ris, or Devarius, da-va’/re-us, (Mar- 
THEW,) a Greek scholar, born in Corfu, lived about 1540, 
and became, under Paul III., corrector of Greek manu- 
scripts in the Vatican. His chief work is a ‘Treatise 
on the Particles of the Greek Language,” (1588.) 

Devarius. See DEVARIS. 

Devaux. See VAUX, DE. 

Devaux, deh-vd’, (FRANGoIS ANTOINE,) a French 
littérateur, born at Lunéville in 1712, enjoyed the con- 
stant friendship of Voltaire. In 1752 he produced a 
successful comedy, ‘‘ Rash Promises,” (‘Engagements 
indiscrets.”) Died in 1796. 

See VoLrairg, “ Correspondance de 1739 4 1761; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ ? 

Devaux, (GABRIEL PIERRE FRANCOIS Moisson— 
mw4’son’,) a French botanist, born at Caen in 1742, 
formed near Bayeux a garden which became well known 
as the “Jardin Devaux.” Died in 1802. 


See Larr, ‘* Notice historique sur Moisson- Devaux,” 


1803. 


Devaux, (JEAN,) a skilful French surgeon, born in 
Paris in 1649, practised in that city for sixty years with 
a high reputation. He was author of a popular treatise 
on the “Art of Preserving Health by Instinct,” (1682,) 
and other able professional works. He also translated 
several foreign medical books. Died in 1729. 

See Sur, “ Eloge historique de Devaux,”’ etc., Amsterdam, 1772. 


Devaux, deh-vd’, (PAUL Louis IstporRE,) a Belgian 
statesman, born at Bruges in 1801. He was one of the 
leaders of the party called ‘“Doctrinaire” before the 
revolution of 1830. In the congress which met soon 
after that event, he took an important part in framing 
the constitution of Belgium, and promoted the election 
of Leopold. He exercised great influence as editor of 
the “ Revue Nationale.” 

Devaux, (PIERRE,) BARON, a French general, born 
at Vierzon in 1762. He distinguished himself at Lutzen 
in 1813. Died in 1818. 

Dev’ens, (CHARLES,) an American officer, born at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1820, distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, and became brigadier- 
general of volunteers in 1862. 

Deventer, van, van dév’en-ter or da’vén-ter, (HEN- 
DRIK,) an eminent Dutch physician, born at Deventer 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. He 
was repeatedly called to attend the King of Denmark, 
Christian V. He published some esteemed works on 
obstetrics. Died in 1739. 

See Exoy, “ Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 


De Vere, de veer, (AUBREY,) an English poet and 
dramatist. He published The Song of Faith,” (1842,) 
“The Waldenses,” (1842,) “Mary Tudor,” a drama, 
(1847,) and other works. Died in 1846. 

See “London Quarterly Review” for May, 1843. 

De Vere, (Epwarp.) See VERE. 

De Vere, (MAXIMILIAN SCHELE,) a writer and scholar, 
born in Sweden in 1820. He came tothe United States, 
and in 1844 was appointed professor of modern languages 
and belles-lettres in the University of Virginia. His prin- 
cipal works are his “ Outlines of Comparative Philology,” 
and “Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature.” 

Devereux. See Essex, Ear or. 

Devergie, deh-vér’zhe’, (MARIE GUILLAUME AL- 
PHONSE,) an eminent French physician, born in Paris in 
1798, became professor of chemistry, etc. in 1825. His 
most important work is ‘Legal Medicine, Theoretical 
and Practical,” (3 vols., 1836.) 


* This word is etymologically related to the Latin Dews and Divus ; 
in some of the popular dialects it is changed to Deo: hence we have 
Kamadeo and Mahadeo, instead of Kamadeva, Mahadeva, etc. 


Devéria, deh-va’re’a’, (EUGENE FRANGOIS Mariz 
JosrrH,) a French historical painter, born in Paris in 
1805. Among his works are “ Marco Bozzaris at Misso- 
longhi,” (1827,) and “The Flight into Egypt,” (1838.) 

Deveria, (JACQUES JEAN ManI£ ACHILLE,) a French 
painter and lithographer, brother of the preceding, was 
born in Paris in 1800. He produced, among other 
historical paintings, a “‘ Repose of the Holy Family,” 
and a “ Visitation.” About 1849 he became keeper of 
engravings in the Imperial Library. Died in 1857. 

Devéze, deh-vaz’, (JEAN,) a French physician, born 
at Rabastens in 1753, went to Haytiin 1775. He escaped 
from massacre in 1793 by going to Philadelphia, where 
he had charge of a hospital during the prevalence of the 
yellow fever. Returning to France, he became physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to the king. Died in 1829. He wrote 
able ‘* Treatises on the Yellow Fever.” 

Dévi, da’vee, [the feminine form of the Sanscrit Déva, 
a“ god,” }acommon Hindoo word, signifying “ goddess,” 
but usually applied to Parvati (or Kali) par excellence. 
(See PARVATT.) 

Devienne, deh-ve’én’, (FRANGoIS,) a French musi- 
cian and composer, born at Joinville in 1759 ; died in 1803. 

De Vigny. See VIGNY. 

Deville, deh-vél’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French en- 
gineer, born at Toulouse in 1596, passed some years in 
the service of the Duke of Savoy. He wrote an im- 
portant treatise on fortifications. Died about 1656. 

Devillers, deh-ve’ya’, (CHARLES,) a French naturalist, 
born in 1724, lived at Lyons. His chief production is an 
edition of Linnzeus’s “ Entomology.” Died in 1809. 

Dev’is, (ARTHUR WILLIAM,) an English historical 
painter, born in 1762; died in 1822. 

Devonshire, first DUKE or. See CAVENDISH, WIL- 
LIAM. 

Dev’on-shire, (EDWARD CouURTNEY or COURTENAY,) 
EarL oF, an accomplished Engtish nobleman, born about 
1526, was the son of Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, whose mother was a daughter of Edward [V. He 
was confined in the Tower from 1538 till 1553, for fear 
that he might avenge his father, who had been unjustly 
executed. Queen Mary released him and restored to 
him the earldom. According to several historians, she 
was inclined to marry him, but he treated her advances 
with indifference, because he was attached to her sister 
Elizabeth. He was again confined for a short time in 
the Tower during Mary’s reign, and then obtained leave 
to go abroad. He died at Padua in 1556. 

Devonshire, (ELIZABETH HrRVEY,) DUCHESS OF, a 
beautiful and accomplished English Jady, born in 1759, 
was the daughter of the Earl of Bristol. She married as 
her second husband W. Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, 
who died in 1814. After this event she resided in Italy, 
and published an elegant edition of the Fifth Satire of 
Horace, and other works. Died at Rome in 1824. 

Devonshire, (GEORGIANA,) DUCHESS ofr, an English 
lady, eminent for her beauty, talents, and accomplish- 
ments, born in 1757, was the daughter of Earl Spencer. 
In 1774 she was married to William Cavendish, Duke 
of Devonshire. She wrote some admired poetical effu- 
sions, one of which is ‘The Passage of Mount Saint 
Gothard.” She was a personal and political friend of 
Charles James Fox, for whom, it is said, she’ purchased 
votes by granting electors the privilege of kissing her. 
Died in 1806. 

Devonshire, (WILLIAM SPENCER CAVENDISH,) sixth 
DUKE OF, born in 1790, was the only son of the fifth duke 
and Georgiana Spencer. He was styled Marquis of 
Hartington before the death of his father, in 1811. He 
favoured the Whig party, and was sent as ambassador to 
Russia in 1826. Died in 1858. 


See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Devos or De Vos, deh-vos’, or Van Vos, van vos, 
(MARTIN,) a skilful Flemish painter, born at Antwerp 
about 1534. He studied at Rome and Venice, and co- 
operated with Tintoretto, who employed him to paint 
the landscapes of his pictures. He returned to Antwerp 
about 1559, and produced historical paintings and por- 
traits of great merit. Among his works is a picture of 
the great rivers of Asia and Africa. Died in 1604. 

See Nacuer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


DEVOSGES 


Devosges, deh-vozh’, (FRANGOIS,) a French designer, 
born at Gray in 1732. He founded at Dijon a free school 
of design, which was successful with aid from the govern- 
ment. “He ought to share with Vien,” says M. Weiss, 
“the honour of contributing to the study of the antique 
and the imitation of nature.” Died in 1811. 

Devoti, da-vo’tee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian prelate, 
born in Rome in 1744, became eminent as professor of 
canon law in the college di Sapienza. About 1804 he 
was made Bishop of Carthage. He published a work 
on canon law, (“ Institutiones Canonice.”) Died in 1820. 

See Treatpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 


Devrient, dév’re-6n’, (Gustav EmIL,) an eminent 
German actor, of French extraction, nephew of Ludwig 
Devrient, was born in Berlin in 1803. He made his 
débué at an early age, and performed in Berlin and other 
cities of Germany with great success, both in tragedy 
and comedy. 

Devrient, (KARL Aucust,) born in 1798, made his 
début in 1819, and became a popular comic actor. He 
married the famous singer Wilhelmine Schroeder, from 
whom he was divorced in 1828. 

Devrient, (LuDwic,) a popular German actor, uncle 
of the preceding, born in Berlin in 1784. He became 
the chief favourite of the public of Berlin, where he first 
performed in 1815, and received the surname of ‘the 
German Garrick.” He excelled both in tragedy and 
comedy, and performed many parts in the tragedies of 
Shakspeare. Died in 1832. 

See H. Scumipt, “L. Devrient, eine Denkschrift,” 1833 ; CARL 
F. Kunz, “Aus dem Leben zweier Schauspieler; Ifflands und De- 
vrients,”’ 1838. 

Devrient, (PHILIPP EDUARD,) an actor and dramatic 
writer, brother of Gustav Emil, noticed above, was born 
in Berlin in r80r._ Among his works are the comedies 
of “The Little Gray Man” and “The Favour of the 
Moment,” (“ Die Gunst des Augenblicks,”) and a “ His- 
tory of the Dramatic Art in Germany,” (1848-51.) 

Devrient, (WILHELMINE.) See SCHROEDER. 

Devuez, deh-vii’a’, (ARNOULD,) an excellent painter 
of history, born near Saint-Omer in 1642. He worked 
in Rome, and afterwards in Paris, where he was patron- 
ized by Louvois. ‘ His compositions are in the manner 
of Raphael,” says the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” “and 
his design is correct.” Died at Lille in 1724. 

Dew, (THOMAS R.,) an American writer, born in 
Virginia in 1802, became professor of political economy, 
history, and metaphysics in William and Mary College 
in 1827, and president of that institution in 1836. His 
principal works are “The Policy of the Government,” 
(1829,) an “Essay in Favour of Slavery,” (about 1833,) 
and a “Digest of the Laws, Customs, etc. of Ancient 
and Modern Nations.” Died in 1846. 

Dewaal. See WAEL, DE. 

Dewailly. See WAILLY, DE. 

De-wees’, (WILLIAM Por'rs,) an American physician, 
born at Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania, in 1768. He practised 
in Philadelphia for many years, and was chosen professor 
of obstetrics in the University of Pennsylvania in 1834. 
He published a “System of Midwifery,” and other works. 
Died in 1841. 

D’Ewes, diiz, (Sir Symonps,) an English antiquary, 
born at Coxden in 1602, was elected to Parliament in 
1640, and was made a baronet in 1641. In the civil 
war he was a moderate opponent of the royal cause, and 
was one of the members who were expelled from Par- 
liament by Colonel Pride’s “purge” in 1648. He was a 
laborious collector of historical records, medals, etc., 
and compiled a useful work, entitled “ Journals of all 
the Parliaments during the Reign of Elizabeth,” which 
was published after his death. Died in 1650. His 
“ Autobiography and Correspondence” was published 
in 1845 by J. O. Halliwell. 

De Wette. See WEITE, DE. 

Dewey, dii’e, (CHESTER,) an American botanist, born 
at Sheffield, Massachusetts, in October, 1784. He was 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at Wil- 
liams College for seventeen years, and became in 1836 
principal of the Collegiate Institute at Rochester, New 
York. He was eminently successful as a teacher. He 
contributed'to the “American Journal of Science” a 
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series of papers on Caricography, (or the Carices of North 
America,) which was continued, with few interruptions, 
for forty-two years. Died in December, 1867. 

Dewey, (ORVILLE,) D.D., a distinguished Unitarian 
divine, born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, in 1794, gradu- 
ated at Williams College in 1814. He became an assistant 
of Dr, Channing, in whose pulpit he preached about two 
years, was pastor at New Bedford from 1823 to 1833, 
and in the city of New York from 1835 to 1848. In 1858 
he became pastor of the New South Church, Boston. 
Among his writings are “ Discourses on Human Life,” 
and “The Unitarian Belief.” He has contributed to the 
“ North American Review” and ‘The Christian Exami- 
ner.” Dr. Dewey is a strong and original thinker. 

Dewez, deh-va’, (Louis DIEUDONNE JOSEPH,) a Bel- 
gian writer, born at Namur in 1760. In 1821 he was 
chosen perpetual secretary of the Academy of Brussels. 
He wrote a “General History of Belgium,” (1805-07,) 
and other historical works. Died in 1834. 

De Winter. See WINTER, DE. 

De Witt, de wit, (CoRNELIUS or KORNELIS,) a Dutch 
naval officer and statesman, born at Dort, was an elder 
brother of John de Witt. At an early age he was chosen 
burgomaster of Dort and governor of Putten. In 1666 
he held a high command under De Ruyter when the 
latter burned the English shipping in the Thames, He 
displayed skill and courage in the great naval battle of 
Solebay in 1672, soon after which he returned home, 
sick. A man of infamous character accused him of at- 
tempting to bribe him to poison the Prince of Orange. 
Though no proof was found to convict him, the judges 
condemned him to banishment. The populace then 
assembled round his prison, and he fell a victim to 
their rage. (See DE WITT, JOHN.) 

See Josseuin, ‘‘ Eer en Leer van wijlen den Heer C. de Witt ver- 


dedigt,”” 1774; J. A. OostKamp, “ Leven voornaamste haden en 
lotgevallen van C. de Witt,’’ 1831. 


De Witt, (EMANUEL,) a Dutch painter, born at Alk- 
maar in 1607, excelled in perspective and architectural 
views. Died in 1692. 

De Witt or Wit, (JAKon,) a Dutch painter of history, 
born at Amsterdam in 1695; died in 1744. 

De Witt, (JoHN,) one of the most eminent statesmen 
that the Dutch nation has produced, was born at Dort 
in 1625. His father, Jacob, was a burgomaster of Dort 
and a deputy to the States of Holland. At the age 
of twenty-three he wrote a “ Treatise on Curve Lines,” 
which evinced his profound knowledge of mathematics. 
About 1650 he was chosen pensionary of Dort. His 
political principles were republican, and hostile to the 
encroachments of the house of Orange. He opposed 
without success the war against the English which began 
in 1652. The great losses of the Dutch in this war ren- 
dered his pacific policy so popular that in 1653 he was 
elected (for a term of five years) Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, by virtue of which office he became the presi- 
dent or most influential member of the States-General. 
He was now the leader of the republican or anti-Orange 
party, and had the chief direction of the government in 
the United Provinces. The Stadtholder had died, and 
his heir (William III.) was then an infant. In 1654 De 
Witt negotiated a treaty of peace with Cromwell, which 
contained a secret article that no member of the Orange 
family should ever be made Stadtholder, At the expira- 
tion of his term of office he was re-elected. in 1658, and 
again unanimously in 1663. Having failed in his efforts 
to prevent the renewal of war with England in 1664, he 
conducted it with energy and ability. When the Dutch 
admiral Opdam was defeated and killed, De Witt took 
command of the fleet, and gave proof of great capacity 
for naval affairs. In 1666 the Dutch fleet under De 
Ruyter entered the Thames and burned several English 
ships of war, soon after which peace was restored. 
About this time the young Prince of Orange placed 
himself under the tuition of De Witt. When Louis 
XIV. in 1667 began to assert his claim to Flanders, De 
Witt formed an alliance with England and Sweden to 
resist him. But the French king, having seduced Charles 
II. to favour his design, invaded Holland in 1672 with a 
large army, which the Dutch could not effectually resist, 
and several towns were taken by the invaders. The 
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fickle populace imputed the blame of these disasters to 
De Witt, and William of Orange was chosen captain- 
general of the army, and Stadtholder. The pensionary 
thereupon resigned his office. 

His brother Cornelius, charged with a conspiracy 
against the life of the Prince of Orange, had been ac- 
quitted. The pensionary visited him in his prison, on 
which occasion the infuriated mob, probably instigated 
by the dominant party, burst into the prison and mur- 
dered them both, August 20, 1672. Hume represents 
John de Witt as “a minister equally eminent for great- 
ness of mind, for capacity, and for integrity.” 

See Macautay, “‘ History of England,” vol. i. chap. ii.; Prez TER 
Srmon, ‘‘ J. de Witt en zijn Tijd,”’ 3 vols., 1832-35; F. A. van HALL, 
“ Lofrede op J. de Witt,”” 1827; E. vAN DER Horven, “ Leven 
bedrijf en Dood der doorglugtigte Heeren Gebroeders C. en J. de 
Witt,” 1705; French version of the same, by ZouUTELANDT, 1709. 

De Witte, (Prerrr.) See CanpiIvo. 

Dews’/bur-y, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English minis- 
ter of the Society of Friends, was born at Allerthorpe, 
in Yorkshire, probably about 1620. In order to obtain 
relief from spiritual conflicts, and actuated by a zeal for 
religious liberty, he entered the army of the Parliament 
in 1642, but soon, from a sense of duty, renounced the 
use of carnal weapons. In 1651 he met George Fox, 
whose doctrines he recognized as the true gospel which 
had been already revealed to himself, and of which he 
soon became a powerful preacher. He was imprisoned 
in Warwick jail nearly eight years, ending in 1671, and 
again in the same place from 1678 to 1685 on the charge 
of being a Jesuit. ‘I entered prisons,” said he, ‘‘as joy- 
fully as palaces, telling my enemies to hold me there as 
Jong as they could.” In 1688 he preached in London 
an impressive sermon, which is preserved in Sewel’s 
“‘History of the Quakers.” Died in 1688. 

See Epwarp Situ, “Life of W. Dewsbury,”’ 1836; and the 
same reprinted in ‘‘ Friends’ Library,’’ Philadelphia, vol. i., 1838. 

Dex-ip’pus or Di-ox-ip’pus, [Gr. Aésimroc or Aw$- 
uxrmoc ; Fr. DEXxIpPE, dék’s¢p’, or Dioxiprr, de’ok’sép’, | 
a Greek physician of Cos, lived in the fourth century 
B.C., and was a disciple of Hippocrates. 

Dexippus, [Aééirroc¢,| a Greek philosophic writer of 
the fourth century of our era. He composed a com- 
mentary on the “Categories” of Aristotle, which is 
extant, and is said to be interesting. 

Dexippus, (PuBLIUS HERENNIUS,) a Greek historian, 
born in Attica, flourished in the third century of our era. 
He wrote “Chronike Historia,” a history from the fabu- 
lous times to Claudius Gothicus, and “ 2«vind,” a history 
of the invasion of the Scythians or Goths, fragments of 
which are extant. Died about 280 A.D. i 


See Fasricius, ‘* Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 


Dex’ter, (SAMUEL,) an American jurist, born in Bos- 
ton in 1761, graduated at Harvard in 1781, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1784. He joined the Federalist 
party, and was chosen a Senator of the United States in 
1798. He was appointed secretary of war in 1800, and 
secretary of the treasury about January, 1801. In 1801 
or 1802 he retired from political life, and resumed the 
practice of law in Boston. He was highly distinguished 
as a lawyer and as an advocate before the supreme court 
at Washington. In 1812 he supported the war against 
Great Britain, disagreeing with the Federalists on that 
question. Died in 1816. 

Deyeux, da’yuh’, (NicoLas,) a French chemist and 
apothecary, born in Paris in 1753; died in 1837. 

Deyling, di’ling, (SALoMON,) a German Orientalist, 
born at Weida in 1677. He wrote “Observationes 
Sacre,” (4 vols., 1708-36.) Died in 1755. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Deyns. See Drnys, (JACQUES.) 

Deynum, van, van di/niim, (JEAN Bapristr,) a Flem- 
ish miniature-painter, born at Antwerp in 1620, 

Deyster, di’ster, (ANNE,) a painter, born at Bruges, 
was a daughter of Louis de Deyster, whose works she 
copied skilfully. Died in 1746, 

Deyster, de, deh di’ster, (Louts,) a Flemish historical 
painter, born at Bruges in 1656. . He studied in Rome 
and Venice, and worked in his native place, painting 
mostly scriptural subjects, among which is “ The Appa- 
rition of Christ to the three Marys,” This is praised hy 
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Descamps, who considered Deyster as equal to the great 
Flemish masters in chiaroscuro, Died in 1711. 
See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete, 


Deyverdun, da’vér’dun’, (GEORGE,) a Swiss writer, 
born at Lausanne about 1735. He was a friend of 
the historian Gibbon, whom he assisted in his literary 
labours. He wrote “Literary Memoirs of Great Britain 
for the Years 1767 and 1768.” Died in 1789. 

Dezallier d’Argenville, deh-zale-4’ dar’zhén‘vel’, 
(ANTOINE JOSEPH,) a mediocre French writer, born in 
Paris in 1680, published a “Treatise on Gardening,” 
another on ‘‘ Conchology,” and ‘‘ The Lives of Celebrated 
Painters,” with portraits, (1745.) This contains the lives 
of one hundred and eighty painters. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1765. 

His son, ANTOINE NICOLAS, published ‘“ Lives of 
Architects and Sculptors,” (1787,) which is said to be 
incomplete and inexact. Died in 1794. 

Dezobry, <eh-zo’bre’, (CHARLES Louts,) a French 
writer, born at Saint-Denis (Seine) in 1798. He pub- 
lished in 1835 a historical and antiquarian work called 
“Rome in the Augustan Age, or A Journey of a Gaul 
to Rome,” (4 vols.,) which is accounted a very successful 
representation of the life and manners of the ancient 
Romans. He edited a ‘General Dictionary of Biography 
and History,” (2 vols., 1857.) 

Dezoteux, deh-zo’tuh’, (FRANGoIS,) a French physi- 
cian and surgeon, born at Boulogne-sur-Merin1724. He 
was a zealous promoter of inoculation. He wrote with 
Valentin an able “ Historical Treatise on Inoculation.” 
Died in 1803. 

Dhaher, da/her, a famous Arab sheik of Palestine, 
who at first possessed only the little town of Safed, to 
which he added Tiberias and Acre. For thirty years 
he waged war against various parties, and extended his 
power by courage and policy. In 1771 Dhaher and Ali 
Bey defeated the Turkish pasha of Damascus. He was 
afterwards defeated and killed about 1775. 

See Vouney, ‘“‘ Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie.”” 

Dharmasoka, Dharmacgoka, or Dharmashoka. 
See Asoka. 

D’Hilliers. See HILLIERS, D’. J 

D’Hozier, do’ze-a’, (CHARLES RENE,) a son of Pierre, 
noticed below, was born in 1640. He was well versed 
in heraldry, and wrote several works by order of Louis 
XIV. Died in 1732. 

D’Hozier, (PIeRRE,) a French genealogist, born at 
Marseilles in 1592, was noted for his knowledge of 
heraldry. He was appointed judge of arms of France 
in 1641, steward of the king’s household in 1642, and 
councillor of state in 1654. He wrote ‘‘The Genealogy 
of the Principal Families of France,” (in 150 vols.,) 
and several other works. Died in 1660. Boileau wrote 
a few verses under his portrait, one of which is, 

“Ses talents surprendront tous les ages suivants.’’™ 


D’Huxatime, diik’sa’tém’, a French poet, born in 
Dauphiné, lived about 1470. 

See LonGFELLow’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Di-a-du-me-ni-a’/nus, [Fr. DiapuMENIEN, de’A@dii’- 
md/ne’An’, or DIADUMENE, de’a’dii’man’,| (Marcus 
Opitius ANTONINUS,) was the son of the Roman 
emperor Macrinus, who began to reign in 217, A.D., 
and then conferred the title of Caesar on the subject of 
this article, at Antioch. After a reign of about a year, 
Macrinus was defeated by Elagabalns, and the son, 
who was still a minor, was put to death in 218. He 
is sometimes reckoned among the emperors, as some 
of his medals bear the title of Augustus, 

Diago, de-4’go, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish historian and 
friar, born at Bibel, in Valencia. He received from Philip 
III. the title of historiographer, and wrote, besides other 
histories, “Annals of the Kingdom of Valencia,” (1613.) 
Died in 1615. _ 

Di-ag/o-ras,| Avayépac,] a Greek poet and philosopher, 
born in the island of Melos, lived about 420 8.c. He is 
said to have been a disciple of Democritus of Abdera, 
and was commonly stigmatized as an atheist, because he 
dissented from the popular notions about the gods, He 


* “ His talenta (or attainments) will surprise all succeeding ages.” 
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fled from Athens about 411 B.c., to avoid prosecution 
for impiety, and a reward was offered to any one who 
should kill him. His moral character appears to have 
been good. His works are not extant. 

See Faxrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graeca;’? REUTHEN, “ De Atheismo 
Diagore,’’ 1812; Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” J. 
L. Mounirr, “‘Dissertatio de Diagora Melio,” 1838. 

Diamante, de-4-m4n’td, an Italian painter and Car- 
melite monk, born at Prato, in Tuscany, was a pupil of 
Filippo Lippi. He was esteemed a good artist by his 
contemporaries, and promoted the renaissance of art in 
Italy. Died about 1440. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Diamante, de-4-m4n’ta, (JUAN BAUTISTA,) a popular 
Spanish dramatist, lived about 1640. Among his works 
are “The Siege of Zamora,” (‘El Cerco de Zamora,”) 
and “The Jewess of Toledo,” (“La Judia de Toledo.”) 

See Ticknor’s “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Diamantini, de-4-man-tee’nee,(GIOVANNI GIUSEPPE,) 
an Italian painter and engraver, born in the Romagna 
about 1650. He settled in Venice, where he painted 
many works, among which is an ‘Adoration of the 
Magi.” He left many fine engravings after his own 
designs. He died about 1715. 

Di’an, a poetical form of Diana. See DIANE. 

Di-an/a, [Fr. DIANE, de’an’,] the Roman name of the 
goddess of the chase, corresponding to the Ar’te-mis 
["Aprezuc] of the Greeks. She is often called Delia, from 
the island Delos, her birthplace. She was represented 
as the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and the counter- 
part of her brother Apollo, like whom she appeared armed 
with a bow and arrows. She was also the goddess of the 
moon, in which character she is called Pheebe, Cynthia, 
and other names. She was regarded as the patroness of 
chastity ; and all her attendants were virgins. There was 
at Ephesus a magnificent temple of Diana, which was 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

See GuiGnrauT, ‘‘ Religions de 1’Antiquité,”’ Paris, 1825-29, vol. 
ii. book iv. chap. iv. ; ARNOLDI, ‘“‘Commentatio de Diana Ephesia,” 
1708; Meyen, “‘Dissertatio de Diana Taurica et Anaitide,”’ 1835; 
KercHt ey, ‘‘ Mythology.” 

Diana, de-4’n4, (BENEDETTO,) a painter of the Vene- 
tian school, lived in the fifteenth century. 

Di-an’a of France, [Fr. DIANE DE FRANCE, de‘an’ 
deh frdnss’,] a daughter of Henry II. and Philippa 
Duc, was born in 1538, and became in 1557 the wife of 
Francois de Montmorency, afterwards marshal. She had 
much influence with her brother, Henry III., and in 
1558 mediated successfully between him and the King 
of Navarre, who was then recognized as the heir to 
the French crown. Davila praises her prudence and 
political ability. Died in 16109. 

See De Tuou, ‘‘ Historia sui Temporis.”” 

Diane, (Anglicized as Di’AN.) See DIANA. 

Diane de France. See DIANA OF FRANCE. 

Diane de Poitiers, de’an’ deh pwa’te-a’, a beautiful 
French lady, born in 1499. Having been left a widow 
in 1531, She soon after gained the affection of the king’s 
son, who in 1547 ascended the throne as Henry II. and 
gave her the title of Duchess of Valentinois. She had 
a complete ascendency over the king, who allowed her 
to exercise royal power and to contro] even the foreign 
policy of the government. De Thou attributes to her 
the misfortunes of Henry’s reign and the persecution of 
the Protestants. By her graces and talents she retained 
her influence over Henry until his death in 1559. Died 
in 1566. 

See De Tuou, “ Historia sui Temporis ;”’ BRANTOME, “‘ Femmes 
galantes.”’ 

Dias. See Diaz. 

Dias Gomes, dee’4s go’més, (FRANCISCO,) a Portu- 
guese poet, born in Lisbon in 1745, wrote odes, elegies, 
tragedies, etc., some of which are commended for cor- 
rectness and classic taste. Died in 1795. 

Diaz, dee’4z or dee’As, or Dias, (A. GONGALVEZ,) a 
Brazilian poet, born in the province of Maranham in 
1823. He published a volume of poems in 1846, and 
Segundos Cantos” in 1848. 

Diaz, dee’as or dee’4z, or Dias, (BALTHAZAR,) a Por- 
tuguese poet, born in the island of Madeira, lived about 
1550. We wrote plays called “Autos sacramentales.” 
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Diaz or Dias, (BARTOLOMEU,) a Portuguese navigator, 
was sent in 1486 to explore the west coast of Africa, 
and, sailing southward, was driven by violent winds as 
far as Great Fish River, without being aware that he had 
doubled the cape of which he was in search. On his 
return he discovered in 1487 this cape, which he named 
Tormentoso; but this was subsequently changed to 
Cabo de boa Esperanga, (or ‘Cape of Good Hope,”) 
In 1500 he sailed for India, as captain of a ship, in the 
fleet commanded by Cabral, and perished by shipwreck 
during the yoyage the same year. 

See Joo pe Barros, “Asia, Decada I. ;’? Ramusio, “‘ Voyages ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Diaz, dee’ath, or Dias, dee’4s, (DIrEGO VALENTIN,) 
a Spanish painter, born at Valladolid ; died in 1660. 

Diaz or Dias, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish missionary, 
born in Old Castile, went to the Philippine Isles in 1632. 
He afterwards preached in China, and was killed in 1646. 

Diaz, (GASPAR,) a Portuguese painter, who flourished 
about 1530, was a pupil of Raphael. But little informa- 
tion can be found respecting him. He was called “the 
Portuguese Raphael.” In the estimation of Boissonade, 
he was‘ a great painter and expressed the passions ad- 
mirably. His subjects were mostly religious. 

Diaz or Dias, (JUAN Marrtin,) a Spanish general, 
surnamed EL EMPECINADO, él ém-pa-the-na/bo, (a word 
which literally signifies “covered with pitch” or ‘shoe- 
maker’s wax,”—supposed to have been applied to him 
because most of the inhabitants of his native village 
were shoemakers,) was born at Castrillo in 1775. He 
became in 1808 the leader of a band of guerillas, and 
fought against the French invaders with such success 
that he obtained the rank of general under the regency. 
In 1814 he was deprived of his command by Ferdinand. 
He favoured the Constitution of the Cortes in 1820, for 
which he fought against the absolutists. He commanded 
a division of the army of Placencia in 1823. After the 
triumph of the absolutists, he was executed for treason, 
in 1825. 

See “‘ Military Exploits, etc. of Don Juan Martin Diaz,”’ London, 
1823; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ a 

Diaz or Dias, (MiIGUEL,) a Spanish captain, born in 
Aragon, was a companion of Columbus. He discovered 
a gold-mine in Hayti. Died about 1514. 

Diaz or Dias, (PEDRO,) a Spanish missionary, born 
near Toledo in 1546; died at Mexico in 1618. 

See Macuapo, “ Vida del P. P. Diaz,” 1632. 

Diaz de Bivar. See CIp. 

Diaz de la Pefia, dee’ath da 14 pan’y4, (NARCISSE,) 
a French historical painter, of Spanish extraction, born 
at Bordeaux in 1809, gained the first medal in 1848. 
Among his works are ‘The Nymphs of Calypso,” (1840,) 
and “The Dream,” (1841.) 

Diaz de Lugo, dee’ath da loo’go, (JUAN BERNARDO,) 
a Spanish jurist, born at Seville, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the grand council of the Indies by Charles V., and 
became Bishop of Calahorra. Died in 1556. 

Diaz (or Dias) de Novaes, dee/4s da no-va/és, 
(PAULO,) a Portuguese general, was a grandson of Bar- 
tolomeu, and commanded an expedition sent in 1574 to 
Angola, where he planted a colony. Died in 1589. 

Diaz del Castillo. See CasriL1o. 

Dib’din, (CHARLES,) an English bard, actor, and 
dramatist, born at Southampton in 1745, went to Lon- 
don about the age of sixteen. His essays as a performer 
on the stage were not successful. About 1778 he became 
musical manager of Covent Garden Theatre. In 1789 
he began to give musical entertainments in which he 
was the sole performer, and which were accompanied by 
popular songs of his composition. The success of this 
enterprise enabled him to open the Sans-Souci Theatre 
in 1796. His fame is derived chiefly from his songs, 
which amount to one thousand or more. His sea-songs 
especially have obtained durable popularity, and “have 
been the solace of sailors in long voyages, storms, and 
battles.” ‘Tom Bowling” and “Poor Jack” are two of 
his most popular ballads. Died in 1814. 


See “The Professional Life of C. Dibdin,’’ by himself. 4 vols., 
1803; WILLIAM JERDAN, ‘‘ Men I have known,”’? London, 1356. 


Dibdin, (THomas,) son of the preceding, born in 
1771, was also an actor and a dramatic writer. About 
1791 he joined a company of strolling players, and after 
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the lapse of several years returned to London. He 
then performed in Covent Garden, and wrote numerous 
comedies, farces, etc., some of which were successful. 
In 1828 he published “ Reminiscences,” (of the Theatre.) 
Died in 1841. 

Dibdin, (THOMAS FrRoGNALL,) D.D., an eminent 
English bibliographer, born in Calcutta in 1776, was the 
nephew of Charles Dibdin, noticed above. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and entered the priesthood in 1804. In 
1809 he produced his amusing work entitled ‘ Biblio- 
mania,” which was favourably received. The next year he 
began to issue a new and improved edition of ‘ Ames’s 
Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain,” which is 
perhaps his most important performance. He instituted 
in 1812 the Roxburghe Club, devoted to bibliography, 
of which he was chosen vice-president. In 1817 ap- 
peared his ‘ Bibliographical Decameron, or Ten Days’ 
Pleasant Discourse on Iluminated MSS.,” which is 
greatly admired by amateurs. Another admirable and 
costly specimen of typography was furnished by his 
“Bibhographic, Antiquarian, and Picturesque Tour in 
France and Germany.” Died in 1847. 

See Dispin’s “‘ Reminiscences of a Literary Life,’? 2 vols., 1836; 


“Quarterly Review,’’ vol. xxxil.; WILLIAM JERDAN, ‘‘Men I have 
known,’”’ London, 1866. 


Di-bu’ta-dés [Fr. Dipurapg, de’bii’t&d’] of Sicyon, 
a Greek artist of uncertain epoch, is said to have invented 
the art of modelling bas-reliefs. 

Diczearchus, di-sé-ar’kus, [Gr. Avcatapyoc ; Fr. D1ck- 
ARQUE, de’sa’4rk’,] an eminent Greek Peripatetic philo- 
sopher and writer, born at Messina, in Sicily, was a disciple 
of Aristotle, and lived about 300 B.c. He wrote numerous 
works on geography, history, etc., which are lost except 
small fragments. It is said he denied the immortality or 
existence of the soul. Cicero highly praises him as asage, 
an excellent citizen, a great man, an able historian, and 
one of the most eloquent disciples of Aristotle. Among 
his principal works was a treatise on Greek geography, 
history, institutions, and politics, entitled “The Life of 
Greece,” (“‘BAAGddo¢ Biog.”) 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Grecis ;’’ Brucker, “ Historia Phi- 
losophiz.” 

Dicéarque. See DIc#arcuHus. 

Dig’e-to, de, (RALPH,) an English historian, was Dean 
of Saint Paul’s, London. He wrote, in Latin, a “ History 
of the Kings of Britain.” Died in 1283. 

Dick, (Sir ALEXANDER,) a Scottish physician, born 
in 1703, wrote a treatise on Epilepsy, (“De Epilepsia,” 
1725.) Died in 1785. 

See Cuameers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Dick, (Joun,) D.D., a Scottish divine, born at Aber- 
deen in 1764, was a minister of the United Secession 
Church. He wrote an esteemed work on the “ Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures,” “ Lectures on Theology,” and 
other religious books. Died in 1833. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Dick, (THomas,) LL.D., a Scottish author, born near 
Dundee in 1772, was in early life a minister of the Se- 
cession Church at Stirling. He exchanged this avocation 
for that of a school-teacher, which he pursued at Perth 
for a number of years. He devoted much attention to 
physical sciences, and wrote many popular scientific and 
religious works, viz.: “The Christian Philosopher,” 
“The Philosophy of Religion,” “The Philosophy of a 
Future State,” “ Celestial Scenery,” “The Solar System,” 
and other works. Died in 1857. 

Dick’ens, (CHARLES,) one of the most popular of 
English novelists, born at Landport, Portsmouth, in 
February, 1812, was a son of John Dickens, who served 
in the navy pay department and afterwards became a 
reporter of Parliamentary debates. Young Dickens was 
designed for the profession of the law, and was placed 
in the office of an attorney, after he had studied in a col- 
lege near Rochester. Finding the pursuit of law uncon- 
genial to his taste, he soon abandoned it, and became a 
reporter for the daily press of London. He began his 
literary career by ‘Sketches of Life and Character,” 
which first appeared in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” and 
were published collectively as “Sketches by Boz,” (2 
vols., 1836.) These exhib’t great acuteness of observa- 
tion, and were received by the public with much favour. 


In 1837 he produced a work called “The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club,” which in a certain de- 
partment of humour is probably unrivalled by anything 
in the English language. The success of this work was 
almost without example; and it is still perhaps the most 
popular of all Mr. Dickens’s productions. In 1838 he 
married a daughter of George Hogarth, a musical critic. 
He published in rapid succession “Oliver Twist,” a 
novel, (3 vols., 1838,) ‘‘The Life and Adventures of 
Nicholas Nickleby,” (3 vols., 1839,) ‘‘Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock,” (1840-41,) and ‘Barnaby Rudge,” (2 
vols., 1841.) Having visited the United States in 1841, 
he published in 1842 “‘ American Notes for General Cir- 
culation.” His next work was the ‘“ Life and Adventures 
of Martin Chuzzlewit,” (3 vols., 1843-44.) About the 
end of 1845 he became the chief editor of the “ Daily 
News” of London, a Liberal paper, then just founded ; 
but he held this position for a short time only. Among 
his later works (most of which were first issued as serials) 
are “Dombey and Son,” (1847-48,) ‘‘The Personal 
History of David Copperfield,” (4 vols., 1850,) ‘‘ Bleak 
House,” (1852,) “ Hard Times,” (1854,) ‘Little Dorrit,” 
(1857,) “A Tale of Two Cities,” (1860,) ‘‘Great Expecta- 
tions,” (1862,) and “Our Mutual Friend,” (1864-65.) 

In 1850 he began to issue, weekly, a periodical called 
“Household Words,” which had a large circulation, 
In 1859 he began to publish ‘All the Year Round,” a 
weekly literary paper. He revisited the United States in 
1867, and gave in the principal cities of the Union public 
readings which attracted crowded audiences. He died 
of apoplexy in 1870, leaving an unfinished work, entitled 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

“One of the qualities we most admire in him,” says 
the “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1838, ‘tis his 
comprehensive spirit of humanity. The tendency of his 
writings is to make us practically benevolent,—to excite 
our sympathy in behalf of the aggrieved and suffering in 
all classes, and especially in those who are most removed 
from observation. ... We think him a very original 
writer, well entitled to his popularity, and not likely to 
lose it, and the truest and most spirited delineator of 
English life, amongst the middle and lower classes, since 
the days of Smollett and Fielding.” 

The following strictures, however, are not without 
justice, at least as regards many of the actors in Mr, 
Dickens’s works: ‘‘The good characters of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s novels,” says the “‘ North British Review,” (vol. iv.,) 
“do not seem to have a wholesome moral tendency. The 
reason is that many of them—all the author’s favourites— 
exhibit an excellence flowing from constitution and tem- 
perament, and not from the influence of moral or religious 
motive. They act from impulse, not from principle.” 

“‘ He [Dickens] has revived,” says Mr. Whipple, “the 
novel of genuine practical life, as it existed in the works 
of Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith; but at the same 
time he has given to his materials an individual colouring 
and expression peculiarly his own. . . . Dickens’s eye for 
the forms of things is as accurate as Fielding’s, and his 
range of vision more extended; but he does not probe 
so profoundly into the heart of what he sees, and he is 
more led away from the simplicity of truth by a tricksy 
spirit of fantastic exaggeration.” (‘North American 
Review” for October, 1849.) 

See “London Quarterly” for October, 1837; “ Edinburgh Re- 
view”? for October, 1838, June, 1839, and March, 1843; ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for April, 1855; ‘‘ British Quarterly” for July, 
1862; ‘* Westminster Review” for October, 1864; *‘ Atlantic Monthly” 
for May, 1867. 

Dick’in-son, (ANNA,) an American female orator, 
born in Philadelphia, October 28, 1842, was originally a 
member of the Society of Friends. She. gained great 
distinction during the civil war by her public speeches 
against slavery and disunion. She is one of the most 
popular public lecturers in the United States. She is 
author of a novel entitled ‘“‘ What Answer ?” (1868.) 

See ‘“‘ Eminent Women of the Age,”’ 1868. 

Dickinson, (DANIEL STEVENS,) an American Sena- 
tor, born in Goshen, Connecticut, in September, 1800. 
He was educated in Central New York, whither his 
parents removed when he was a child. He studied law, 
became an active Democrat, and in 1836 was elected to 
the Senate of New York. In 1842 he was chosen Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor of New York for two years. He repre- 
sented that State in the Senate of the United States from 
December, 1844, to March, 1851, during which period he 
voted with the Democratic party on the Wilmot proviso, 
the slavery question, etc. He gained distinction as a de- 
bater, and was recognized as the leader of the ‘‘ Hunker” 
Democrats in New York. He resided at Binghamton 
in the latter part of his life. In 1861 he was elected 
attorney-general of the State of New York. During the 
civil war he cordially supported the Federal government 
in its efforts to suppress the rebellion, and acted with 
the Union Republican party. He was appointed district 
attorney for the southern district of New York by Presi- 
dent Lincoln about March, 1865. Died in April, 1866. 


See ‘‘ Speeches, Correspondence, etc. of Daniel S. Dickinson, 
with a Biographical Sketch,” by his brother, Joun R. Dickinson, 
2 vols., 1867. 


Dick’in-son, (EDMUND,) an eminent English physi- 
cian, born at Appleton in 1624, gained reputation by the 
publication of “ Delphi Phcenizicantes ;” but it appears 
that the real author was Henry Jacob. He settled in 
London in 1684, practised there many years, and became 
physician to Charles II. and James II. Died in 1707. 

See ‘“‘ Account of the Life; etc. of Edmund Dickinson,’’ London, 
1739. 

Dickinson, (JOHN,) an English author, born about 
1554. Among his works is “Speculum Tragicum.” Died 
in 1606. 

Dickinson, (JoHN,) an American statesman and law- 
yen born in Maryland in 1732. 

er of the Continental Congress in 1774, and wrote 
several important state papers issued by that body. 
In June, 1776, he opposed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which he thought premature. Having, declined 
to sign that declaration, he impaired his popularity, and 
lost his election to the next Congress. He afterwards 
served as a private soldier against the British. In 1779 
he was again elected to Congress from Delaware. He 
was President of Pennsylvania about three years, 1782- 
85. He was an able debater, and distinguished for his 
elegant manners and superior culture. Died in 1808. 


See “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. iii. ; BANcrorT, ‘‘ History of the United States,”’ vol. viii. 


Dickinson, (JONATHAN,) a Presbyterian minister, 
born in Hatfield, Massachusetts, in 1688, graduated at 
Yale College in 1706. He preached for many years at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and acquired distinction as 
a writer on theology. He was elected president of the 
College of New Jersey in 1746. Died in 1747. 

Dickinson, (PHILEMON,) a patriot of the American 
Revolution, was born in New Jersey about 1740. He 
took an active part in the struggle for independence, 
and at the battle of Monmouth displayed great spirit 
and gallantry in command of the New Jersey militia. He 
was a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1782 and 
1783, and a United States Senator from 1790 to 1793. 
Died in 1809. 

Dick’ons, Mrs., an English singer, whose maiden 
name was PooLe. Died in 1833. 

Dick’son, (ADAM,) a Scottish clergyman, born in 
East Lothian. From 1750 to 1770 he was minister of 
Dunse. He wrote a valuable “ Treatise on Agriculture,” 
and “The Husbandry of the Ancients,” (1788,) which, 
says McCulloch, “is the best work on the subject in the 
English language.” Died in 1776. 

Dickson, (DAVID,) an eloquent Scottish preacher, 
born at Glasgow in 1583, became professor of divinity 
at Glasgow in 1643, and afterwards in the University 
of Edinburgh. He published an “Exposition of all 
the Epistles,” an “Exposition of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew,” and other works, which were received with 
favour. Died in 1663. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Dick’son, (JAMES,) an English botanist, born in 1738. 
He published, besides other works, a ‘Collection of 
Dried Plants,” (1788.) Died in 1822. 

Dick’son, (SAMUEL HEnry,) an American physician 
and writer, born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1798, 
graduated in the University of Pennsylvania in 1819. In 
1858 he was appointed professor of the practice of medi- 
cine in the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. 

See ALLIBONE’S “ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 
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Dicquemare, dék’mar’, (JacquEs FRANGOIS,) a 
French naturalist and priest, born at Havre in 1733, 
became professor of natural history in that city. He 
made discoveries in the nature and habits of Radiata 
and other marine animals, on which he wrote many treat- 
ises inserted in the “Journal de Physique.” He also 
published “The Knowledge of Astronomy rendered 
Easy.” Died in 17809. 

Dic’tys Cre-ten/sis, [| Fr. Dicrys DE CRETE, dék’téss’ 
deh krat,] a Greek, who is said to have followed Idome- 
neus to the siege of Troy, and to have written a narrative 
of the same. There exists in Latin prose a “ History of 
the Trojan War,” which purports to be a version of the 
work of Dictys, and has little literary merit. The works 
of Dictys and Dares were the chief channels through 
which the heroic legends of the Greeks and Trojans 
passed into the literature of the middle ages, and were 
often printed in the fifteenth century. 

See Perizonius, ‘‘ Dissertatio” prefixed to Smids’s edition of the 
poem of Dictys Cretensis, 1702. 

Dictys de Créte. See Dicrys CRETENSIS. 

Dic/uil, an Irish monk and geographer, wrote, about 
825 A.D., a treatise “On the Measurement of the Earth,” 
(‘De Mensura Orbis Terrze,”) which was published by 
Walckenaer in 1807. 

Diday, de’da’, (FRANGoIS,) a Swiss painter, born at 
Geneva in 1812, has exhibited several Alpine landscapes. 
He obtained a medal of the first class in 1841. 

Diderot, déd’ro’, (DENIS,) an eminent French phi- 
losopher and savant, born at Langres, in Champagne, in 
1712 or 1713, was the son of a cutler, who gave him a 
good education. Having quitted the study of law in dis- 
gust, he went to Paris in his youth, with a ruling passion 
for literary pursuits. He was obliged to support him- 
self by teaching and translating, and passed many years 
in poverty and obscurity, but contented in his ample 
intellectual resources. About the age of thirty he mar- 
ried a Miss Annette Champion. In 1746 he published 
“Philosophic Thoughts,” (‘Pensées philosophiques,”) 
which produced considerable sensation. The book was 
condemned to the fire by Parliament, its doctrines being 
thought unsound. A few years before -this period he 
had formed a friendship with J. J. Rousseau and with 
D’Alembert. He was imprisoned a few months in 1749 
for the publication of his ‘‘ Letter on the Blind, for the 
Use of those who see.” 

In partnership with D’Alembert, he commenced the 
great work on which his reputation is founded, the “* En- 
cyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Sciences, des 
Arts et Meétiers.” The project was one of immense 
labour and difficulty, and was accomplished chiefly by 
the ardent zeal and resolution of Diderot. He wrote 
the articles on ancient philosophy and on the arts and 
trades, (arts et métiers, ) and, in conjunction with D’Alem- 
bert, supervised the other parts of the work. The first 
volume was issued in 1751, and attracted great attention. 
Its publication was suspended several times by govern- 
ment, and D’Alembert retired from the enterprise in 
1759; but it was completed about 1765. Much complaint 
was made, and not without reason, of the infidel tendency 
of the work, and its partiality to the new philosophy. 
It has also other defects, arising from the incompetence 
and haste of some of the contributors. Catherine II. 
of Russia settled a handsome pension on Diderot in 
1765, and invited him to her capital, which he visited in 
1773; but he soon returned to Paris. He is the author 
of numerous works, among which are two novels, “ The 
Nun,” and “ James the Fatalist,” (“ Jacques le Fataliste,’’) 
and two dramas, entitled ‘The Father of a Family,” and 
“The Natural Son.” 

His “Essay on the Reigns of Claudius and Nero,” 
chiefly devoted to the vindication—or rather eulogy— 
of Seneca, is esteemed by some as one of his ablest 
productions. He also contributed largely to some of the 
most popular French works of his time, such as Raynal’s 
“ Philosophic History,” “L’Esprit,” by Helvetius, and 
“The System of Nature,” by D’Holbach. As a writer 
he displays talent and eloquence, but is deficient in 
judgment and taste. “He has written fine passages,” 
says Marmontel, “but could not produce a good book. 
Grimm thought ‘* he had perhaps the most encyclopedical 
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head that ever existed.” He is regarded as the chief 
of the skeptical school known as Encyclopedists; and 
it is asserted that he was a professed atheist. But F, 
Genin (‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale’) defends him 
from this charge, Itis said that he taught his daughter to 
read the Bible. In reference to this fact, Voltaire wrote, 
in 1767, “I am displeased with ‘Tonpla,’” (anagram. of 
Platon, (Plato:)) “they say he permits his daughter to 
be educated in the principles which he detests.” .The 
doors of the Academy were kept closed against him, 
although Voltaire solicited his election, He died in 
Paris in July, 1784. 

See De VANDEUL, “‘ Notice sur Diderot ;”” NarGron, ‘‘ Mémoires 
sur Diderot,” 1821 ; Gru, ‘‘ Correspondance ;”’ ‘‘ Vie de Diderot,”’ 
prefixed to his “‘Select Works,’’ (‘‘CEuvres choisies,’’ 2 vols.;) 
Car LyLg, “‘ Essay on Diderot ;’? Damrron, ‘Mémoire sur Diderot,”’ 
1852; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1833. 

Didier, (King of the Lombards.) See DEsIDERIUS. 

Didier, de’de-4’, (CHARLES,) a French writer and 
traveller, was born at Geneva in 1805. He has published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Helvetian Melodies,” (1830,) and 
“Subterranean Rome,” (‘ Rome souterraine,” 1833; 10 
editions in France.) 

Did‘i-us, (JULIANUS SEVERUS,) a Roman emperor, 
born at Milan in 133 A.D., was the son of Petronius Di- 
dius Severus. He served in the army with distinction, 
and was made consul with Pertinax. After the murder 
of this emperor, in 193, the Przetorians offered the em- 
pire at public auction to the highest bidder. ‘The chief 
competitors were Sulpitianus and Didius, who was im- 
mensely rich. The latter made the highest bid, (6250 
drachmas for each soldier,) and was proclaimed emperor. 
But Septimius Severus and other generals refused to 
recognize him, and, after a reign of about two months, 
he was killed by the soldiers in his palace. Severus 
was his successor. 

See Dion Cassius, “‘ History of Rome ;” TitLemonrT, “ Histoire 
des Empereurs.” 

Didius, (Tirus,) a Roman general, was consul in 98 
B.C., after which he gained some victories in Spain. 

Di’do, [Gr. Aida; Fr. Dipon, de’ddn’,] called also 
E-lis’sa or E-li’sa, [Fr. Evisr, 4/léz’,] a Pheenician 
princess, celebrated as the founder and queen of Car- 
thage. Her story forms a beautiful episode in the 
“ARneid” of Virgil, who commits an anachronism when 
he represents her as a contemporary of Atneas. Tra- 
dition teaches that she was a sister of Pygmalion, 
King of Tyre, who put to death her husband, Acerbas or 
Sicheus. After this event she embarked secretly with 
a party of friends, and founded Carthage, in the ninth 
century before Christ. 

See Virait, ‘‘AEneid,”’ books i., ii,, and iv. 


Didon. See DIpo. 

Didot, de’do’, (AMBROISE FIRMIN,) a son of Firmin, 
noticed below, was born in Paris in 1790. He was a 
printer, engraver, and type-founder, and became in 1827 
the head of the great publishing-house of Firmin Didot 
Freres. He published many important works, among 
which are the “ Dictionary of the French Academy,” 
Estienne’s “Thesaurus Lingue Greece,” (improved,) 
and a_‘‘ New General Biography,” (‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale,” 46 vols., 1857-66.) The processes and 
specimens of this house obtained the first medal in 
many annual expositions. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;”’ “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Didot, (FirMIN,) a celebrated French publisher, ty- 
pographer, and engraver of types, son of Frangois Am- 
broise, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1764. In 
3794 he invented or improved the process of stereotype 
printing, which differs from that now used. He issued 
beautiful editions of Virgil and of Horace, and many 
other works, and translated into French verse the “ Bu- 
colics” of Virgil and the ‘“ Idyls” of Theocritus, These 
versions have considerable merit. He was a chevalier 
of the legion of honour, and became a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1827. He was for some time 
in partnership with his elder brother Pierre. His sons 
Ambroise, Firmin, and Hyacinthe are celebrated printers 
and publishers of Paris, Died in 1836. 


See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,”’ 
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Didot, (FRANGOIS AMBROISE,) an eminent French 
printer and type-founder, born in Paris in 1730, was the 
son of Frangois Didot, the first printer of thisname, He 
brought the art of printing to a high degree of perfection, 
and produced correct and elegant editions of various 
works. Louis XVI. employed him to print a series of 
French classics for the dauphin. _He was succeeded in 
his business by his sons Pierre and Firmin. Died in 1804, 

Didot, (PIERRE,) a son of Frangois Ambroise, born in 
1760. He published magnificent editions of the Latin 
classics, called ‘du Louvre,” (‘fof the Louvre.”) His 
“Racine” was pronounced by a jury ‘the most perfect 
typographic production of all ages.” He translated into 
verse the fourth book of Virgil’s epic, and the first book 
of the Odes of Horace. Died in 1853. 

Didron, de’drdn’, (ADOLPHE NAPOLEON,) an emi- 
nent French archzologist, born at Hautvillers (Marne) in 
1806. He began in 1844 to issue a periodical devoted 
to medizeval art and antiquities, with the title of “ An- 
nales archéologiques.” His most important work is 
“Christian Iconography,” (‘“ Iconographie chrétienne,” 
1843,) which is highly prized. 

Didyme. See Dipymus. 

Did’y-mus, [Gr. Aidvuoc; Fr. DipyME, de’dém’,] a 
celebrated grammarian of Alexandria, surnamed CHAL- 
CEN/TERUS, born about 62 B.c., was remarkable for his 
fecundity as a writer. According to Seneca, he wrote 
four thousand treatises on various subjects, mostly frivo- 
lous, among which were inquiries respecting the native 
place of Homer, the mother of A®neas, and the morals 
of Anacreon. None of his works are extant. There 
were several other ancients of this name, one of whom 
was an Academic philosopher who wrote a work on the 
“Solution of Probabilities.” 

See Suipas, “‘ Didymus ;”” W. M. Scuminrt, ‘De Didumo Chal- 
centero,”’ 1852, 

Didymus or ALEXANDRIA, [Fr. DIDYME D’ ALEXAN- 
DRIE, de’dém/ da’/lék’s6Nn’dRe’,] a teacher of the Alex- 
andrian Church, born about 308 A.D., lost his sight in 
childhood, but became eminent for his attainments in 
theology, philosophy, and in various sciences, and num- 
bered among his disciples Saint Jerome, Isidore, and 
Rufinus. He was the author of numerous works, of 
which four have been preserved, viz. : ‘‘ On the Trinity,” 
“On the Holy Spirit,” “ Against the Manicheans,” and 
“On the Canonical Epistles.” Died about 395. 

See Socrates, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica;’? Cave, ‘‘Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Historia ;”” FAsrictus, *‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.”” 

Diebitsch, dee’bitch, or, more fully, Diebitsch- 
Sabalkanski, dee’bitch s4-bal-kan/skee, (HANS KARL 
FRIEDRICH ANTON,) a Russian count and field-marshal, 
born at Grossleippe, in Silesia, in 1785, was the son of 
a major-general in the Russian service, which he also 
entered at an early age. In 1805 he was wounded at the 
battle of Austerlitz.. Attached to the staff of Count Witt- 
genstein in 1812, he performed important services, and 
was raised to the rank of major-general. He gave proof 
of skill at the battles of Dresden and Leipsic, and was 
made a lieutenant-general at the age of twenty-eight. In 
1814 he urged the advance of the allies to Paris. About 
1820 he was appointed chief of the imperial staff, and 
was a constant attendant on the emperor in his journeys 
until the death of the latter in 1825. He took Varna 
from the Turks in 1828, and in the next year, being 
appointed general-in-chief, gained several victories, and 
performed the famous passage of the Balkan, which pro- 
cured him the title SABALKANSKI (“Trans-Balkanian”) 
and the rank of field-marshal. A treaty of peace was 
soon after signed at Adrianople. In January, 1831, he 
commanded the army sent to subdue the revolted Poles, 
with whom he fought indecisive battles near Praga and 
Ostrolenka. His success was hindered by bad weather, 
sickness, etc,; and he died of cholera in bets 1831. 

See ScuuemMBERG, ‘‘ Graf Diebitsch-Sabalkanski,’’ Dresden, 1830 ; 
Srurmer, ‘Der Tod des Grafen Diebitsch,”’ 1832. 

Diebolt, de’a’bol’, ? (GEORGES,) a French statuary, 
born at Dijon in 1816, gained the grand prize at Paris in 
1841, Died in 1861. 

Diecman, deek’/man, (JOHANN,) a German divine 
and philologist, born at Stade in 1647, was professor 
of theology at Kiel. He wrote good prefaces to five 
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editions of Luther’s version of the Bible, and many 
dissertations, one of which is “On Naturalism,” (‘‘ De 
Naturalismo,” 1683.) Died in 1720. 

Diederichs, dee’deh-riks’,(JOHANN-CHRISTIAN WIL- 
HELM,) a distinguished German Orientalist, born at Pyr- 
mont in 1750, became professor of Oriefital languages at 
Konigsberg in 1780. He published a Hebrew grammar, 
and other works. Died in 1781. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Diedo, de-a’do, (GIACoMo,) an Italian historian, born 
in Venice in 1684, published a “ History of the Republic 
of Venice,” (1751,) which is esteemed for its style and 
just reflections. Died in 1748. 

Diefenbach, dee’fen-baK’, (LORENZ,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Ostheim (Hesse) in 1806, published 
works entitled “On Life, History, and Language,” (1835,) 
“ Celtica,” (5 vols., 1839—42,) a ‘“‘ Comparative Lexicon of 
the Indo-Germanic Languages,” (1846-51,) and several 
small poems. 

Dieffenbach, deef’fen-bax’, (ERNst,) a German natu- 
ralist, born at Giessen in 1811, visited New Zealand, and 
wrote ‘Travels in New Zealand,” (1843.) 

Dieffenbach, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a skilful Prus- 
sian surgeon, born at K6nigsberg in 1792. He graduated 
in 1822, and settled in Berlin, where he practised surgery 
and soon acquired a wide reputation. About 1832 he be- 
came professor in the University of Berlm. He was very 
skilful in the formation of artificial noses, lips, ete., and 
in the cure of strabismus. His chief work is ‘Operative 
Surgery,” (‘‘ Die operative Chirurgie,” 1844-48.) Died 
in 1847. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conyersations- Lexikon.” 

Diego de Yepes, de-a’go da ya’pés, a Spanish his- 
torian and prelate, born near Toledo in 1531, was con- 
fessor to Philip II. Died in 1614. 

Diel, deel, (AUGUST FRIEDRICH ADRIAN,) a German 
pomologist and physician, born at Gladenbach in 1756. 
He wrote a “Systematic Nomenclature or Description 
of the Finest (vorztiglichsten ) Fruits of Germany,” (1818,) 
and other works on pomology. Died in 1833 

Diel du Parquet, (JAcQuEs.) See DuUPARQUET 

Dielhelm, deel/hélm, (JoHANN HERMANN,) a German 
antiquary, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He published 
“The Antiquary of the Rhine,” (1739,) and a ‘ Diction- 
ary of all the Rivers of Germany,” (1741.) Died in 1764. 

Diemen, van, van dee/men, (ANTHONY,) a Dutch 
officer, born at Kuilenburg in 1593, went to India as a 
cadet, and rose rapidly from grade to grade. In 1631, 
as admiral, he conducted the fleet to Holland, and in 
1636 was appointed Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies, which he governed with ability until his death. 
In 1642 he sent out an exploring expedition under 
Abel Tasman, who discovered the island of Van Diemen. 
Died at Batavia in 1645. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Diemerbroeck, van,van dee’/mer-brook’, (ISBRAND,) 
a skilful Dutch physician, born at Montfort in 1609, be- 
came professor of medicine and anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, of which he was twice chosen rector. 
He published able treatises on Anatomy, on the Plague, 
and other diseases. His “Anatome Corporis Humani” 
appeared in 1672, and was often reprinted. Died in 1674. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Dien, de’An’, (CLAUDE MARIE FRANGOIS,) a French 
engraver, born in Paris in 1787, obtained the first medals 
in 1838 and 1848. Among his works are a “ Holy Fam- 
ily,” after Raphael, and a ‘‘ Madonna,” after Murillo, 

Diepenbeck, van, van dee’pen-bék’, written also 
Diepenbeke, (ABRAHAM,) an Lo ikente Dutch historical 
painter, born at Bois-le-Duc about 1606, was one of the 
best scholars of Rubens. He was chosen director of 
the Academy of Antwerp in 1641, and acquired a high 
reputation by his skill in composition and colouring. 
He also excelled in painting on glass, and made many 
designs for the booksellers. Among his chief works is 
a series of fifty-eight designs, called “The Temple of the 
Muses,” a “ Life of Saint Paul,” on glass, at Antwerp, 
and a “ Virgin and Child,” in oil, at Berlin, Died in 1675. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc, 

Diepenbeke. See DIEPENBECK, 
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Diéreville, de-air’vél’, a French traveller, born in 
Normandy, made a voyage in 1699 to Acadia, (Nova 
Scotia,) and, after his return in 1700, published a De- 
scription of that region. Yournefort, the botanist, named 
the genus Dierevilla in honour of him. 

Dieringer, dee’ring-er, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German 
Catholic theologian, born at Rangendingen in 1811, be- 
came professor of theology at Bonn about 1843. 

Dies, deess, (ALBRECH?,) a German landscape-painter, 
born at Hanover in 1755, studied in Rome, and settled 
in Vienna. Died in 1822. 

Dies, (GASPAR.) See Draz. 

Diesbach, von, fon dees’bak, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) 
an Austrian general, born at Fr eyburg g in 1677, was made 
a field-marshal in 1723... Died in 1751: 

See Erscu und Gruszer, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Diesbach, von, (NICHOLAS,) an able Swiss states- 
man, born at Berne in 1430, was employed about 1470 to 
negotiate with Louis XI. of France. Died in 1475. 

Dieskau, von, fon dees’kéw, (LUDWIG Aucusr,) a 
German officer in the French service, went in 1755 to 
Quebec as maréchal-de-camp. He was wounded and 
taken prisoner by the British and colonial troops near 
Fort Edward, in Washington county, New York. Died 
near Paris in 1767. 

Di-es’pi-ter, a surname of JUPITER, which see. 

Diest, deest, (HEINRICH,) a German theologian and 
Hebrew scholar, born at Altena in 1595; died in 1673. 

Diest, van, van deest, (ADRIAN,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at the Hague in 1655, worked in England. 
Died in 1704. 

Diesterweg, dees’ter-Wéc’, (FRIEDRICH ADOLPH 
WILHELM,) a German teacher, born at Siegen in 1790, 
taught at Berlin, and wrote many educational works. 

Dieterich. See DIETRICH. 

Dieterichs, dee’teh-riks’, (JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 
CHRISTIAN,) a German writer on veterinary science, 
born at Stendal in 1792. 

Dieterici, dee’teh-reet/see, (KARL FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM,) a Prussian economist and statistician, born in 
Berlin in 1790. He entered the civi] administration 
about 1815, and became a privy councillor in 1831. In 
1834 he obtained a chair of political economy in Berlin, 
and in 1844 was appointed director of the national bu- 
reau of statistics. He published, among other works, 
“Statistics of the Principal Objects of Commerce and 
Consumption in Prussia,” etc., (1842-51,) and a work 
called ‘* Public Welfare in the Prussian States,” (“‘ Der 
Volkswohlstand im Preussischen Staate,” 1846.) 

Dietmar, deet’/mar, or Dietmar von Ast, deet’/m4R 
fon 4st, a German minnesinger of great merit, lived about 
1180. 

See Loncretiow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Dietrich, dee’trik, (ALBRECHT,) a German botanist of 
the present age, became professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He published a “ Flora of the King- 
dom of Prussia,” (‘‘ Flora Regni Borussici,” 1833-44.) 

Dietrich, written also Ditrich and Dietricy, de- 
treet’see, (CHRISTIAN WILHELM ERNSY or JOHANN 
WILHELM ERnsv?,) an excellent German painter, born at 
Weimar in 1712. He was a pupil of Alexander Thiele, 
and was patronized in the early part of his career by 
Augustus, King of Poland, who enabled him to visit 
Rome about 1744. Having returned to Dresden, he 
gained a high reputation by his skill in imitating various 
masters in history and landscape. His touch is broad 
and mellow, and the verdure of his landscapes rivals 
that of Claude. Among his finest works is an “ Ado- 
ration of the Magi.” He also produced many etchings 
of historical subjects, He was chosen professor in the 
Academy of Dresden. in 1763. Died at Dresden in 1774 

See NAGLER, “Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” J. F. 
Linck, “ Monographie der von dem vormals kéniglich Polnischen 
Hofmaler, C. W. E. Dietrich,” ete., Berlin, 1846. 

Dietrich, (DAviD NATHANAEL FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man botanist, and director of the botanic garden of 
Jena, was born near Jena in 1800. Among his works 
are a “Flora of Germany,” (7 vols., 1833- —51,) and an 
sé Encyclopedia of Plants,” with engravings, (1841-51.) 

Dietrich, (FRIEDRICH GorrLiEB,) a German horti- 
culturist, born in 1768. He published a “ Dictionary of 
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Botany and Gardening,” (10 vols., 1802-10,) and. other 
works. Died at Eisenach in 1850. 

Dietrich or Dieterich, dee’teh-rik, (JOHANN Con- 
RAD,) a German philologist and historian, eminent for 
learning, was born at Butzbach in 1612. He became 
professor of Greek at Giessen in 1653, and was author 
of numerous Latin works, among which are a “ History 
of the German Emperors of Saxon Race,” (1666,) and 
“Greece in Exile,” (‘ Greecia exulans.”) Died in 1669. 

Dietrich, de, deh dee’trik, (PHILIPPE FREDERIC,) 
BARON, a mineralogist, born at Strasburg in 1748, held 
several civil offices, among which was that of mayor of 
his native city. He translated into French Scheele’s 
chemical treatise on air and fire, and wrote a valuable 
“Description of the Deposits of Ore and the Forges 
of France,” (3 vols., 1786-1800.) He was guillotined at 
Paris by the Jacobins in 1793. Rouget de Lisle lodged 
in the house of Dietrich when he wrote the ‘“ Marseillaise”’ 
hymn. 

See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire.” 

Dietrichstein, von, fon dee’trik-stin’, (ADAM,) a 
German diplomatist, born in 1527, was employed by the 
emperor Maximilian. Died in 1590. 

Dietrichstein, von, (FRANZ,) PRINCE, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Madrid in 1570. He became a 
cardinal, and president of the council of state of the 
Emperor of Germany. Died in 1636. 

See his Life, by Vorct, 1792; Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Dietricy. See DIETRICH. 

Dietzsch, deetsh, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German 
landscape-painter, born at Nuremberg in 1710; died in 
1769. 

Siow de, deh de-uh’, (Louts,) a Dutch Protestant 
minister and Orientalist, born at Flushing in 1590. In 
1619 he became assistant professor in the Walloon Col- 
lege, Leyden. He wrote a “Grammar of the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldaic Languages,” (1628,) ‘‘ Rudiments 
ot the Persian Tongue,” (1639,) and several commenta- 
ries on Scripture, (‘Critica Sacra,” 1693.) His Persian 
Grammar was for a long time the only one existing in 
Europe. Died in 1642. His father, DANIEL, was an 
eloquent minister of Brussels and Flushing, and a good 
linguist. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” PoLyANDER, 
““L. de Dieu Oratio funebris,”’ 1643. 

Dieu, de, deh de-vh’, ? (SAINT-JEAN,) a devout Por- 
tuguese, born at Monte-Major-el-Novo in 1495, was a 
shepherd at the age of forty, when he consecrated him- 
self to works of charity. In 1540 he opened a house in 
Granada for the reception of the indigent sick, which 
was the origin of the order of charity since widely 
propagated. He died in 1550, and was canonized by 
the pope in 1690. 

Dieudonné, de-uh’do’nd’, [Lat. A Dr’o Da’rus or 
De’us De’pir,] I, was elected pope in 614 A.D. as suc- 
cessor to Boniface LV. He was a native of Rome. He 
died in 618 or 617, and was succeeded by Boniface V. 

. Dieudonné II, elected pope in 672, was a Roman 
by birth. He died in 677. 

Dieudonné, de-uh’do’nd’, (JAcQUES AUGUSTIN,) a 
French sculptor and engraver of medals, born in Paris 
in 1795. 

Dieulafoy, de-uh’la’fw4’, (JosePH MARIE ARMAND,) 
a French dramatist, born at Toulouse in 1762, wrote suc- 
cessful comedies, etc. Died in 1823. 

Dieve, van, van dee/veh, (PETER,) a Flemish histo- 
rian, born at Louvain in 1536; died in I5Ql. 

Diez, deets, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) a German pro- 
fessor, regarded as the founder of Romance (Romanisch) 
philology, was born at Giessen in 1794. He produced in 
1825 a work on Provengal poetry, “ Beitrage zur Kennt- 
niss der Romantischen Poesie,” and in 1829 “The Life 
and Works of the Troubadours.” He was appointed 
professor of modern literature in Bonn in 1830, and 
published a “Grammar of the Romance Language,” 
(“Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen,” 1842.) 

Diezel or Diez. See TE?rzet, 

Dig’ by, (Sir EVERARD,) an English Catholic, born in 
1581, inherited a fortune from his father, Everard Digby, 
who was author of ‘‘ Theoria Analytica” and other learned 
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works. The son was knighted in 1603. Hume says 
“he was as highly esteemed and beloved as any man 
in England.” In 1605 he was induced by mistaken zeal 
to become an accomplice in the Gunpowder Plot, to 
which he contributed largely in money, arms, etc. For 
this crime he wa§ tried and executed in 1606. 

See Humr’s “ History of England.” 

Digby, (GEORGE,) Earl of Bristol, son of John Digby, 
noticed below, was born in Madrid in 1612. He was 
remarkable for his inconsistency in politics. At the 
trial of Strafford he deserted from the popular party 
to that of the court. As a royalist he was exiled, and 
went to France and Spain, where he became a Catholic. 
After the restoration he returned home, and sat in the 
House of Lords, having inherited his father’s title of earl. 
Among his rash and violent actions was his impeach- 
ment of Lord Clarendon, in 1663, which impaired his own 
credit. He published’ several letters, and “Elvira,” a 
comedy. Died in 1676. Horace Walpole speaks of him 
as ‘‘a singular person, whose life was contradiction.” 

See Woon, ‘‘Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Digby, (Sir HENRy,) an English admiral, born about 
1770; died in 1843. 

Digby, (Joun,) Earl of Bristol, born in 1580, was 
descended from a Warwickshire family. He was knighted 
in 1606, sent as ambassador to Spain in 1611, and to the 
Emperor of Germany in 1621. The next year he was 
employed by James I. to negotiate a marriage between 
the king’s son Charles and the Infanta of Spain, and was 
created Earl of Bristol. His efforts for the Spanish match 
were frustrated by the Duke of Buckingham. Hume 
represents Digby as an able negotiator. He was the 
author of several minor poems. He favoured the cause 
of Charles I. in the civil war, was exiled, and died in 
Paris in 1653. 

See Hume, “History of England;” Garpiner, ‘History of 
England from 1603 to 1616,”’ chaps. x., xi. 

Digby, (Sir KeneLM,) F.R.S., an English courtier 
and author, son of Sir Everard, noticed above, was born 
in Buckinghamshire in 1603. In the reign of Charles I. 
he was gentleman of the bedchamber, and filled other 
high offices. He married the famous beauty Venetia 
Anastasia Stanley. In the civil war he: favoured the 
royalist cause, and retired to France, where he associated 
with Descartes and other. learned men. He was reputed 
to be versed in occult. philosophy, on which and other 
subjects he wrote numerous treatises. Among these are 
a “Treatise on the Nature of Bodies,” (1644,) “ Insti- 
tutiones Peripateticee,” (1651,) “The Body and Soul of 
Man,” and ‘Chemical Secrets.” ‘‘ He possessed,” says 
Lord Clarendon, ‘all the advantages which nature and 
art and an excellent education could give him.” After 
the restoration he returned to England, where he died 
in 1665. 

See “‘ Private Memoirs of Sir Kenelm Digby,” by himself, 1827; 
‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Digeon, de’zhon’,( ALEXANDRE ELISABETH MICHEL,) 
a French general and viscount, born in Paris in 1771. 
For his conduct at Austerlitz he received the badge of 
the legion of honour in 1805. As general of brigade he 
was sent to Spain in 1808, and in 1812 was appointed 
commandant of Cordova and Jaen. He became a gene- 
ral of division in 1813. Died in 1826. 

Digges, digz, (Sir DuDLEy,) a son of Sir Thomas 
Digges, born in 1583, was eminent as a politician and 
a writer. He went as ambassador to Russia in 1418, 
and in 1621 was elected to Parliament, where he dis- 
played talents and zeal for the rights of the people. He 
wrote a “Defence of the Kast India Trade,” (1615,) 
“Political Discourses,” and ‘The Complete Ambassa- 
dor,” (1655,) a collection of diplomatic letters respecting 
the marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou. 
Died in 1639. 

Digges, (DUDLEY,) a son of the preceding, born about 
1612, wrote a tract on “The Unlawfulness of Subjects 
taking Arms against their Sovereign.” Died in 1643. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Digges, (LEONARD,) an eminent English mathema- 
tician, born at Barham, Kent, was educated at Oxford. 
He wrote “ Tectonicum,” (a work on mensuration, 1556,) 
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a military treatise named “ Stratioticos,” and a few other 
ingenious works. Died about 1574. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.’”’ ; 

Digges, (LEONARD,) grandson of the preceding, and 
son of Thomas Digges, born in 1588, translated from 
the Latin Claudian’s “ Rape of Proserpine,” and from 
the Spanish a work named “Gerardo.” The author of 
“ Athenze Oxonienses” says he was “a great master of 
the English language, a good poet, and no mean orator.” 
Died in 1635. 

Digges, (THoMAs,) the son of Leonard, (the first of 
that name,) and father of Sir Dudley Digges, was one 
of the greatest geometers of his time. After graduating 
at Oxford, he was appointed commissary-general of the 
troops sent by Queen Elizabeth to aid the Dutch. He 
edited his father’s works, and wrote several original 
treatises, viz., a “Description of the Celestial Orbs,” 
(1592,) a “Treatise on Military Arithmetic,” (1599,) and 
“England’s Defence.” Died in 1595. 

See Woop, ‘“‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Dilherr, dil’/hér, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a German phi- 
lologist and Protestant divine, born at Themar (Saxe- 
* Meiningen) in 1604. He wrote many learned works on 
sacred philology and ethics. Died in 1669. 

Dilke, dilk, (CHARLES WENTWORTH,) an English 
editor and critic, born in 1789. He edited in 1814 a 
collection of old English plays, (6 vols.) About 1830 he 
purchased the “ Athenzeum,”’ of which he became editor, 
and which he rendered a flourishing and able literary 
journal. He retired from that position in 1846, and was 
manager of the “ Daily News” until 1849. Died in 1864. 

Dilke, (CHARLES WENTWORTH,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1810. As a member of the executive 
committee, he rendered important services in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Died in May, 1869. His son, CHARLES 
WENTWORTH, wrote a valuable work entitled “Greater 
Britain,” (1868.) 

Dilkes, dilks, (WILLIAM THOMAS,) a British general, 
born in 1765; died in 1841. 

Dil’len, | Lat. DILLE/Ntvs,] (JOHANN JAKoB,) an emi- 
nent botanist, born at Darmstadt in 1687, was a graduate 
in medicine. In 1719 he gained a wide reputation by his 
“Catalogue of Plants growing near Giessen,” with plates. 
Having been invited by William Sherard, a rich amateur 
of botany, he went to London in 1721, and prepared a 
new edition of Ray’s ‘‘ Synopsis of British Plants,” which 
appeared in 1724. In 1732 he produced his ‘Hortus 
Elthamensis,” with figures drawn and engraved by him- 
self. This was one of the most excellent botanical works 
that had then appeared, both in respect to the text and 
the figures, and was highly commended by Linnzus. 
His reputation was raised still higher by his “ History 
of Mosses,” (1741,) which, says Du Petit-Thouars, “is a 
fundamental work, and will always be consulted.” Dillen 
obtained the chair of botany in Oxford, founded by his 
friend Sherard, about 1728. Died in 1747. Linnzeus 
gave the name Dillenia to a genus of Indian trees. 

oa “Vie de Linnée,”’ Paris, 1832; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
raie. 

Dillen, (PHILIPpP EVERHARD,) a German physician, 
born at Darmstadt in 1644, was the father of Johann 
Jakob, noticed above. Died in 1720. 

Dillenius. See DILLEN. 

Dillens, dil/lens, (HENRI,) a Belgian painter of history 
and genre, born at Ghent in 1812. 

Dillis, von, fon dil/lis, (GEorG,) a German artist, 
born in Upper Bavaria in 1759, became teacher of land- 
scape-painting in the Academy at Munich, (1805.) Died 
in 1841. 

Dil’lon, (ArrHuR,) Count, born in Roscommon 
county, Ireland, in 1670, was the third son of Theobald, 
Lord Dillon, who fought for James II. in the civil war 
of 1688. He entered the service of Louis XIV. of France, 
as colonel, at the age of twenty, gained a rapid promotion 
by his brilliant conduct, and became a lieutenant-general 
at thirty-six. He was employed under Marshal Villars 
in 1708, and under Marshal Berwick in 1709. In the 
last year he commanded in chief a corps, and gained a 
victory near Briancon. He died in 1733. 

His son JAMEs was killed at the battle of Fontenoy in 
1745. Another son, EpwarbD, fell at Laufeld. ARTHUR 
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RICHARD, the youngest, became Archbishop of Toulonse, 
and then of Narbonne, and was twice president of the 
General Assembly of the French clergy. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dillon, delbn’, (ARTHUR,) CouNT, a French general, 
born in 1750, was the grandson of Count Arthur, noticed 
above. He commanded a regiment in the West Indies 
in 1777, and took part in the capture of Grenada, Tobago, 
and Saint Christopher. He was governor of Tobago 
when he was chosen a deputy to the States-General in 
1789. In 1792 he was appointed to the command of a 
corps-d’armée under Dumouriez, and, although he was 
disaffected towards the new régime, he consented to 
defend France from foreign invasion, and obtained some 
successes in the forest of Argonne. He was recallecl 
in 1793, imprisoned, and perished on the scaffold in 
April, 1794. 

See De Cource uss, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Dillon, (JAcquES VINCENT MARIE DE Lacrorx,) 
born at Capua, in Italy, in 1760, was of Irish descent. 
Having studied engineering, he was appointed professor 
of arts and trades in Paris. He displayed his skill as 
an engineer in the construction of the Pont des Arts, the 
first iron bridge made in France, and was chosen chief 
engineer of bridges and roads. Died in 1807. 

Dillon, (JOHN TALBO?,) an English traveller, resided 
many years in Vienna, whére he was created a baron of 
the empire. He wrote “Travels through Spain,” (1780o.) 
Died in 1806. 

Dil’/lon, (PETER,) a British navigator, who, in 1827, 
visited Vanikoro and found evidence that La Pérouse 
was wrecked there. Died in 1847. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dillon, (RoGER HeENRI,) ABBE, born at Bordeaux in 
1762, was a brother of Arthur, noticed above. He 
published a “Universal History,” (10 vols., 1822,) and 
other works. Died in 1829. 

Dillon, de, deh de’lén’, (THEOBALD,) COUNT, a bro- 
ther of Arthur Dillon, was born in Dublin about 1744. 
He entered the French army at an early’age, and obtained 
the grade of maréchal-de-camp in 1783. He favoured 
the popular cause in the Reyolution, and served under 
Rochambeau on the frontier of Flanders. While moving 
his division from Lille to Tournay, in April, 1792, he 
met a division of the enemy, and, in obedience to the 
orders of his superiors, declined a battle. A panic seized 
his soldiers, who ascribed his conduct to treachery and 
fled in confusion to Lille, abandoning their cannon. 
During this retreat, or on the arrival at Lille, he was 
massacred by his own mutinous troops. 

See De CourceLtes, “‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Dillon Wentworth. See Roscommon, EARL OF. 

Dill’/wy¥n, (LEwis W.,) an English naturalist, born in 
1778. He published a “ Synopsis of British Confervee,” 
(1802-09,) and (with D. Turner) “The Botanist’s Guide 
through England and Wales.” Died in 1855. 

Dil/worth, (THoMAS,) an English school-teacher of 
Wapping, published several popular school-books, among 
which were an “ Arithmetic” and a “Spelling-Book.” 
Died in 1780. 

Dims/dale, (THoMAsS,) M.D. and F.R.S., an eminent 
English physician, born in Essex in 1712, practised at 
Hertford. Having gained distinction by inoculation for 
the small-pox, he was invited to Russia about 1768 by 
the empress Catherine, who rewarded his professional 
services to her by the titles of baron and first physician 
and a pension of £500 per annum, He returned to 
England, and published, in 1776, a treatise on ‘ Inocu- 
lation.” He afterwards became a London banker, and 
a member of Parliament. Died in 1800. 

See “ Biographie Médicale.” 


Di-nar’ehus or Dei-nar’ehus, [Gr. Acivapyoc; Fr. 
DINARQUE, de’nark’,] a Greek orator, born at Corinth 
about 360 B.c. About the year 335 he removed to 
Athens, and connected himself with the Macedonian 
party and Demetrius Phalereus. He gained a high repu- 
tation for. eloquence by writing arguments, especially 
when Demosthenes and other orators were in exile. 
Accused in 307 of an attempt to subject Athens to tlie 
Macedonian yoke, he fled to Chalcis, where he remained 
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fifteen years, and then returned to Athens, 292 B.C. He 
is reckoned the last of the ten Athenian orators. Three 
only of his orations are extant, of which one is against 
Demosthenes for his transactions with Harpalus. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Graca ;”? PLutarcu, “‘ Vite Decem 
Oratorum ;” J, G. Apts, “ Dissertatio de Dinarchi Oratoris Vita 
et Dictione.”’ 

Dinarque. See DINARCHUS. 

Dinaux, de’nd’, (ARTHUR MARTIN,) a French anti- 
quary and writer, born at Valenciennes in 1795. He 
published, among other works, “The Trouveres, Jug- 
glers, and Minstrels of the North of France,” (1833-43,) 
and furnished articles for Michaud’s “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle.” 

Dindorf, din’dorf, (LuDwic,) a German _ philologist, 
born in 1805. He published good editions of Xenophon, 
Diodorus Siculus, and other Greek authors. He assisted 
his brother Wilhelm as editor of the series of Greek 
classics published by Firmin Didot, Paris. 

Dindorf, (WILHELM,) a distinguished German phi- 
lologist, born at Leipsic in 1802, was a son of a professor 
of Oriental languages. From 1828 to 1833 he was pro- 
fessor of literary history,in Leipsic, after which he was 
associated with his brother Ludwig and M. Hase in 
the renovation of Stephanus’s Greek “Thesaurus.” He 
produced an excellent edition of Demosthenes for the 
University of Oxford, (1849,) and commentaries on Aés- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”” 


Dinez da Cruz. See Diniz DA Cruz. 

Dingé, dan’zha’, (ANTOINE,) a French /ittérateur of 
great learning, born at Orléans in 1759. According to 
Villenave, he was the author of several popular works 
which appeared under the name of J. R. Désormeaux, 
viz., “History of the House of Bourbon,” “Life of 
Condé,” etc. He published several poems, one of 
which is called “ Henry IV. on the Pont-Neuf,” (1818.) 
He left voluminous manuscripts, among which are a 
“ Universal Biography,” numerous poems, and various 
other works. jed in 1832. 

Dingelstedt, ding’el-stét’, (FRANZ,) a German poet, 
born at Halsdorf, in Hesse, in 1814. He acquired much 
popularity among the German Liberals by his political 
poems called “Lieder eines kosmopolitischen Nacht- 
wachters,” (“Songs of a Cosmopolitan Night-Watch,” 
1840.) In 1843 he received from the King of Wiirtem- 
berg the title of councillor, and the office of librarian at 
Stuttgart. He published several novels, one of which 
is called “ 1!eptameron,” (1841,) and a successful tragedy, 
entitled “The House of Barneveldt,” (1850.) Among 
his later poems is “Night and Morning,” (1851.) 

See LonGrettow, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe; WEBER, 
“‘Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” 

Ding/ley, (RoBER?T,) an English writer and Puritan 
minister, born about 1620; died in 1659. 

Dini, dee/nee, (PIETRO,) an Italian scholar and pre- 
late, born at Florence about 1570; died in 1625. 

Diniz, de-néz’, anglicized as Den/nis or Den‘is I, 
King of Portugal, born in 1261, was the son of Alfonzo 
Ill. He ascended the throne at the age of eighteen, 
and married Elizabeth of Aragon in 1282. The king- 
dom prospered under his wise government. In 1290 
he founded the University of Lisbon. He built many 
cities and fortresses, and planted the forest of Leiria, 
which, two centuries later, furnished materials for the 
naval power of Portugal. He was reputed the most 
liberal and_ magnificent prince of his time. He died 
in 1325, and was succeeded by his son, Alfonzo IV. 

See Farra y Souzs, “ Europa Portugueza ;” ScHOEFFER, ‘“‘ His- 
tory of Portugal,” (in German,) 5 vols. 

Diniz (de-néz’) or Dinez da Cruz, de-néz’ d4 krooz, 
(ANTONIO,) a Portuguese lyric poet and lawyer, born at 
Castello de Vide in 1730. He wasa good classical scholar, 
and associated himself with some friends to form the 
Society of Arcadians in Lisbon, which made successful 
efforts to improve the language and literary taste of the 
nation. In 1759 he composed an admired ode on the 
subject of an attempt against the life of the king. He 
afterwards wrote epistles, sonnets, idyls, and a mock- 
heroic poem entitled ‘‘Goupillon.” Some critics esti- 
mate him the greatest Portuguese poet of the eighteenth 
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century. He was a member of the supreme council of 
the colonies. He died at Rio de Janeiro about 1798. 
See LonGrettow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Din’/nie8, (ANNA PrYRE,) an American poetess, a 
daughter of Judge Shackleford, of South Carolina, was 
married in 1830 to J. C. Dinnies. She published a 
volume of poems called “The Floral Year,” (1846.) 
Her xom-de-plume was “ Moina.” 

See Griswotp’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America.”’ 


Dino, dee’no, [Lat. Di’Nus,] a famous Italian jurist, 
born at Mugello. He was professor of law in Bologna, 
and was employed by Boniface VIII. in the compilation 
of the sixth book of *Decretals.” Died in 1303. 

Dinocourt, de’no’koor’, (PIERRE THEOPHILE Ro- 
BER?,) a French writer, was born at Doullens in 1791. 
His “Cours de Morale sociale” (‘ Lectures on Social 
Morality”) obtained the Montyon prize in 1840. Died 
in 1862. 

Dinocrate. See DINOCRATES. 

Di-noc’ra-t€s or Dei-noc’ra-té8, [Gr. Aecvoxparne ; 
Fr. DrnocrareE, de’no’krat’,| an eminent Greek archi- 
tect, who lived in the time of Alexander the Great, ands 
proposed to cut Mount Athos into a statue of that prince 
which should hold in one hand a large city. Alexander 
employed him in the building of Alexandria, about 332 
B.c. It is said that he rebuilt the temple of Ephesus, 
burnt by Erostratus. 

See PLurarcn, “Alexander.’? 


Dinocrates, a profligate Messenian politician, was an 
enemy of Philopcemen, for whose death he was chiefly 
responsible. He killed himself in 182 B.c. 

Di’non, [Acivev or Atvwr,| a Greek historian, lived in 
the fourth century B.c. He wrote a “ History of Persia.” 

Di-nos’tra-tus, [Gr. Aewdorparoc; Fr. DINOSTRATE, 
de’no’strat’,| a Greek geometer, who lived about 400 B.c. 
His works are all lost. According to Proclus, he was a 
pupil of Plato. ‘ 

Dinoth, de’not’, (RICHARD,) a French Protestant 
historian, born at Coutances, wrote “De Bello Civili 
Gallico,” (1582.) Died about 1590. 

Dinouart, dee’noo-4r’, (JOSEPH ANTOINE TouSs* 
SAINT,) a mediocre French compiler and translator, 
born at Amiens in 1716; died in 1786. 

Dinter, din’ter, (GUSTAV FRIEDRICH,) a meritorious 
German teacher and writer on education, was born at 
Borna, in Saxony, in 1760. He became minister of a 
church at Gornitz in 1807, and professor of theology in 
Konigsberg in 1822. He laboured zealously to promote 
reforms in popular instruction, and published many 
popular books, among which are “Malvina, a Book for 
Mothers,” (1819,) and a “ Bible for the Use of School- 
masters,” (“‘Schullehrerbibel,” 1825-28.) Died in 1831. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘G. F. Dinter’s Leben,”’ 1829. 

Dinus. See DINo. 

Din-wid/die, (RoBERT,) born in Scotland about 1690, 
was Governor of Virginia from 1752 to 1758. He was 
incompetent and unpopular. Died in 1770. 

Dio Cassius. See DIon Cassius, 

Di/o-clés, [AsoxAyje,] a Syracusan, celebrated for his 
code of laws, lived about 410 B.c., and was a leader of 
the democratic party of Syracuse. 

Diocles, a Greek poet of the old comedy, lived in 
the fifth century B.C. 

Diocles, a Greek geometer, of whom nothing is 
known except that he solved the problem of the dupli- 
cation of the cube. Eutocius has preserved this solution, 
which consists in describing in a circle a curve called 
the ‘ cissoid.” \ 

Di’o-clé8 Ca-r¥s/ti-us, [AvoKAje 6 Kaptorioc,| an 
eminent Greek physician, born in Eubcea, lived in the 
third century before Christ, and belonged to the sect of 
Dogmatics. He was ranked by the ancients next to 
Hippocrates. He wrote several works, of which some 
fragments are extant. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca ;” A. Rrvinus, “ Programma 
de Diocle Carystio,”’ 1655. 

Diocletian, di-o-kle’she-an, [Lat. DIOCLETIA/NUS ; 
Fr. DIOCLETIEN, de/o’kl4’te-AN’,] or, more fully, Cai/us 
Vale’rius Aure/lius Diocletia’nus, a Roman empe- 
ror, was born of obscure parents at Dioclea, in Dalmatia, 
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about 245 A.D, He entered the army young, served under 
Aurelian, and obtained a high command under Probus. 
He accompanied Carus in his expedition against Persia, 
and at the death of that prince, in 283, he became com- 
mander of the imperial guards of his successor, Nume- 
rianus. The latter having been assassinated by Aper, 
the army at Chalcedon proclaimed Diocletian emperor 
in 284. In 286 he adopted Maximian as his colleague 
in the empire, and gave him the title of Augustus. They 
were successful in suppressing revolts in Gaul and other 
parts of the empire. About 292 they nominated two 
Czsars to divide the labours of the administration,— 
namely, Galerius and Constantius Chlorus. Diocletian 
reserved to himself Asia and Egypt, and fixed his court 
at Nicomedia. He assigned Italy and Africa to Maxi- 
mian, Gaul and Spain to Constantius, and Thrace and 
Illyricum to Galerius. The supremacy of Diocletian 
was recognized by the other three, and general pros- 
perity resulted from this arrangement. One design of 
this policy was to prevent the revolt of the armies in 
favour of their commanders, by which so many emperors 
had been ruined. After this division the Roman arms 
were successful in Egypt, Persia, and Britain. In 297 a 
peace was made with Persia, which was maintained forty 
years. The Christians had enjoyed the favour and pro- 
tection of Diocletian; but in 303 Galerius, by false accu- 
sations, persuaded him to issue an edict against them. 
This persecution, to which he unwillingly assented, is 
the chief error of a reign otherwise honourable and 
‘happy. In 304 he had a long attack of sickness, and 
in the next year he abdicated in favour of Galerius, and 
retired to Salona, where he turned his attention to the 
cultivation of a vegetable-garden, and died in 313. His 
political talents were superior, and entitle him to a place 
among the most eminent Roman emperors. 

See TILLEmont, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs;’? Gipson, ‘‘ Decline 


and Fall of the Roman Empire;’? AurRELius Vicror, ‘De Cesari- 
bus ;” J. C. Stcket, ‘‘ Diocletianus et Maximinus,’’ 1792. 


Dioclétien. See DiocLerian. 

Diodati, de-o-da/tee, or Deodati, (CHARLES,) born 
in London about 1608, was of Italian extraction, anda 
nephew of John Diodati. He was Milton’s most inti- 
mate companion at school, and his correspondent in later 
years. He became a physician, and practised in Cheshire. 
On hearing of his death, in 1608, Milton wrote, in Latin, 
“ Epitaphium Damonis.” 

Diodati, de-o-da’tee, (DoMENICO,) an Italian anti- 
quary, born at Naples in 1736. His principal work 
is an ingenious essay, ““De Christo Greece loquente,” 
(1767,) in which he endeavoured to prove that Greek 
was the vernacular language of Christ and the apostles. 
Died in 1801. 

See ‘‘Vita di D. Diodati,’? Naples, 1815; T1patpo, ‘‘ Biografia 
degli Italiani illustri.” 

Diodati, de-o-da’tee, (JOHN,) a Protestant theologian, 
of Italian extraction, born at Geneva in 1576. He made 
so great progress in the study of ancient languages that 
Beza thought him qualified, at the age of twenty-one, 
to fill the chair of Hebrew in the University of Geneva. 
In 1609 he was chosen professor of theology, and in 1618 
was deputed by the Church of Geneva to the Synod of 
Dort, in which he performed an important part. He 
made Italian and French translations of the Bible, (1644,) 
and a French version of Sarpi’s “ History of the Council 
of Trent,” (1621.) He also wrote several treatises against 
the doctrines of the Roman Church, and “ Annotations 
on the Bible,” (1607.) Died in 1649. 

See Branpt, ‘‘ History of the Reformation;” SENEBIER, “ His- 


toire littéraire de Genéve;’? Liprnius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Theologica,” 
1685; SCHOTEL, ‘‘ J. Diodati,” 1°44. 


Diodore de Sicile. See Droporus SICULUS. 

Di-o-do/rus [Gr. Addupoc ; Fr. Dropore, de’o’dor’] 
of Antioch, a Christian bishop and writer of high repu- 
tation, was appointed to the see of Tarsus about 375 A.D. 
He wrote commentaries on the Scriptures, and other 
works, which are all lost. 

Diodorus surnamed PEerRtiEeGrE’TES, a Greek historian, 
lived about 320 B.c. He wrote “ Tepi djuwv.” : 

Diodorus of Sinope, an Athenian poet of the ne 
comedy, lived about 350 B.c. 

Diodorus of Tyre, a Peripatetic philosopher, flou- 
rished about 130 B.c. He succeeded Critolaus as the 
head of the Peripatetic school at Athens. 
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Di-o-do’rus Cro’nus, a Greek logician and philoso- 
pher of the school of Megara, lived about 300 B.c., and 
was one of the masters of Zeno the Stoic. His skill 
in dialectics is praised by Cicero. He was the reputed 
author of a famous sophism against motion. 

Di-o-do’/rus Sic’u-lus, [Fr. DioDORE DE SICILE, 
de’o’dor’ deh se’sél’,] often called simply Diodorus, an 
eminent historian, was born at Agyrium, in Sicily, and 
lived in the first century B.c. He travelled many years 
in Europe and Asia to collect materials for a universal 
history, and then settled in Rome, where he produced his 
“ Historical Library,” in Greek, (“ Beé,vodjKn loropuKn,”) 
which contained, in forty books, the history of the world 
from the earliest times to 60 B.c. Only fifteen of these 
books have been preserved entire. He is supposed to 
have finished this history about 10 B.c. His merit asa 
historian is not estimated very highly, but his work sup- 
plies many important facts which would otherwise have 
been lost to posterity. He is very deficient in criticism 
and judgment. 


See Fasrictius, “ Bibliotheca Grzca ;’? SCHOELL, “‘ Histoire de la 
Littérature Grecque ;’? Heyng,‘‘ De Fontibus Historiarum Diodori,”’ 
1782; Daunou, article on ‘‘ Diodorus Siculus” in the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Di-od/o-tus, [Gr. Avddoroc ; Fr. DioDoTE, de’o’dot’,] 
a Stoic philosopher, lived at Rome, and taught dialectics 
to Cicero. Died in 59 B.c. 

Diogéne. See DIOGENES. 

Diogene d’Apollonie. See DIOGENES oF APOL- 
LONIA. 

Diogéne Laerce. See DIoGENES LAERTIUS. 

Di-og/e-nés, [Gr. Avoyévyg ; Fr. DIOGENE, de’o’zhan’; 
It. DIOGENE, de-o’ja-na,] a Cynic philosopher, born at 
Sinope, in Asia Minor, lived for some time at Athens, 
where he was a disciple of Antisthenes. He affected an 
extravagant contempt for the comforts of life and for 
the customs of society, and inured himself to severe 
privations,-relying on alms for the supply of his simple 
wants. It is said that he lodged ina cask or tub. He 
was noted for witty and sarcastic sayings. When Alex- 
ander the Great visited him, and inquired, ‘‘ What can I 
do for you?” Diogenes replied, “Stand from between 
me and the sun.” Alluding to this interview, Juvenal 
thus moralizes : 


“Sensit Alexander testa quum vidit in illa, 
Magnum habitatorem, quanto felicior hic qui 
Nil cuperet, quam qui totum sibi posceret orbem.’’* 
Sat. xiv. 


Plato having defined man as a featherless biped, the 
Cynic plucked a fowl, and exclaimed, “Behold the man 
of Plato!” It is stated that he was taken by pirates 
and exposed for sale in the market of Crete, and, being 
asked what he could do, he replied, “I can govern men : 
therefore sell me to some one who needs a master.” He 
was purchased by Xeniades, a rich citizen of Corinth, 
by whom he was kindly treated. He is said to have 
died in 323 B.C., aged about ninety. If he wrote any 
works, as some assert, they have not been preserved. 

See Lucian, ‘‘Cynicus,”? and “Dialogues of the Dead;’? Gri- 
MALDI, ‘‘La Vita di Diogene Cinico,” 1777; RirTErR, ‘“ History 
of Philosophy ;’? G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy.”’ 

Diogenes or ApoLiontia, [Fr. DIOGENE bD’APOL- 
LONIE, de’o’zhan’ d&’po’lo’ne’,] a Greek philosopher, 
born in Crete, was a disciple of Anaximenes, and was 
probably born about 500 B.c. He taught philosophy 
at Athens, and wrote a work on cosmology, of which 
Diogenes Laertius has preserved a fragment. Like his 
teacher, he considered air as the first principle of all 
things. 

See G. H. Lewes, “ Biographical History of Philosophy ;” Rit- 
TER, “‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Diogenes THE BABYLONIAN, an eminent Stoic phi- 
losopher, was a native of Seleucia. He studied under 
Chrysippus at Athens, and became the master of the 
Stoic school in that city. He was associated with Car- 
neades in a memorable embassy to Rome in 155 B.c. He 
wrote on various subjects, but his works are not extant. 

See C, F. Turerrt, ‘‘ Dissertatiode Diogene Babylonico,”’ 1830. 


* Literally, “When Alexander beheld the noble dweller in that 
tub, [ze. the tub of Diogenes,] he perceived (or felt) how much hap- 
pier [was] he who desired nothing, than he who demanded for himself 
the whole world.” 
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Diogenes of Tarsus, a Greek Epicurean philosopher, 
is supposed to have lived in the first or second century 
before Christ. His works are lost. 

Di-og’¢-neés La-er’ti-us, (la-er’she-us,) [Gr. Avoyévngg 
6 Aaéptiog ; Fr. DIOGENE LAERCE, de’ozhan/ 14’Arss’,] a 
Greek author, who was so called because he was born at 
Laértes, in Cilicia. Some suppose that he lived in the 
reign of Severus or Caracalla, 211-235 A.D.; but nothing 
is known of his history, except that he wrote a very im- 
portant work on the lives and doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers. He evidently lacked the critical ability 
and judgment to do justice to such an enterprise ; but at 
the same time he has collected and preserved valuable 
contributions to the history of philosophy. The title 
of it is Biot kal vaya tov év SiAocodia eddokynoivtar.” 
He appears to have been a mere compiler, who knew 
little about the principles of philosophy. His work is 
neither well planned nor well digested ; but it contains 
valuable extracts from works which are lost. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Kirpper, ‘De Diogenis 
Laértii Vita et Scriptis,’’ 1831; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Diogo Bernardes. See BERNARDES. 

Diomed and Dioméde. See D1omepEs. 

Di-o-me’d6%, often anglicized Di/o-méde and Di’- 
o-med, [Gr. Avoundne ; Fr. DiomEDE, de’o’mAd’,] a hero 
of the early Grecian legends, was a son of Tydeus, and 
is hence called Typi’/pEs. He became King of Argos, 
and acted a prominent part in the siege of Troy. He 
was accounted the bravest of the Grecian chiefs next to 
Achilles, and was a favourite of Minerva. According to 
Homer, he was so audacious as to attack Mars himself. 
His adventures after the capture of Troy are variously 
related. 

Diomedes, [Eng. Di/oMEDE,| a king of the Bistones, 
in Thrace, is said to have fed his horses on human flesh. 
He was killed by Hercules. 

Di-om/e-don, [Asopvédwy,| an able Athenian general, 
who appears first in history in 412 B.c. He then com- 
manded a fleet which defeated the Chians and recovered 
Lesbos. In 411 he declared for the democracy, and pro- 
moted the recall of Alcibiades from exile. He was one 
of the ten generals appointed in place of Alcibiades in 
407, and contributed to the victory at Arginuse. Soon 
after this event he was unjustly put to death, in 405 B.c. 

See XENopPHON, ‘‘ Hellenica.”’ 


Di’on [Gr. Aiwv] of Syracuse, an eminent statesman 
and patriot, born about 410 B.c., inherited from his father 
Hipparinus an immense fortune. His sister Aristomache 
having become the wife of King Dionysius, Dion through 
this connection and his own merit acquired much influ- 
ence at court. The lessons of Plato, who was then teach- 
ing in Syracuse, made so deep an impression on him that 
he became an intimate friend and one of the most emi- 
nent disciples of that philosopher. Soon after the acces- 
sion of Dionysius the Younger, Dion persuaded him to 
invite Plato again to the Syracusan court. The courtiers 
of the young king, the companions of his vicious plea- 
sures, who were jealous of Dion’s influence and were 
reproved by his pure example, prevailed on their master 
to banish him. Dion retired to Athens, where he was 
received with the greatest honour. When he learned 
that Dionysius had confiscated his estate and forced 
his wife to marry another man, he resolved to avenge 
himself and to liberate Syracuse by an appeal to arms. 
In 357, against the advice of Plato, he led a small body 
of soldiers to Syracuse, which he entered without resist- 
ance, seconded by the popular favour, By the intrigues 
of Heraclides, an unscrupulous demagogue, Dion was 
expelled for a time; but he was soon recalled. He was 
assassinated by Calippus about 354 B.c. Plutarch has 
thought him worthy to be the subject of a comparison 
with Marcus Brutus, the noble Roman. 

See Grote, “History of Greece,” part ii, chap. Ixxxiv.; Pru- 
TARCH, “‘ Lives;”? CornELIus Nepos, “ Dion;’? Dioporus Sicu- 
Lus, books xv. and xvi. 

Dion or Dio surnamed Curys/osrom, (‘Golden- 
mouthed,”) born at Prusa, in Bithynia, about the middle 
of the first century, was a Greek sophist or rhetorician. 
He was living in Moldavia when Domitian was killed, 
and by his eloquent harangue persuaded the army to 
remain loyal to the senate. This act procured for him 
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the favour of Nerva and Trajan, the latter of whom gave 
him aseat in his chariot when he made a triumphal entry 
into Rome. About eighty of his orations are extant, the 
chief merit of which is beauty and simplicity of style. 

See L. Evrienne, “‘ Dio Philosophus,”’ 1849; Brecquicny, ‘ Vies 
des Orateurs Grecs;”? Fanricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;” PHiLos- 
TRATUS, ‘‘ Vite Philosophorum.”’ 

Di/on Cas’si-us (kash’e-us) or Dio Cassius, or, more 
fully, Cas’sius Di’on Cocceia’nus, (kok-se-ya/nus,) an 
eminent historian, born at Nicza, in Bithynia, about 155 
A.D., was the son of a Roman senator, and descended by 
his mother from Dion Chrysostom. He lived in Rome, 
was a senator in the reign of Commodus, and governor 
of Smyrna and Pergamos under Macrinus, By the favour 
of Alexander Severus, he was elected consul with that 
emperor in 229 A.D. He wrote in Greek several works, 
the principal of which is his “‘ History of Rome” (“‘Po- 
auxy ‘lotopi@’) from the arrival of A®neas in Italy to the 
year 229 A.D., in eighty books, of which the first thirty-five 
are lost except fragments, and the last twenty exist only 
in the abridgment of Xiphilinus. As a historian he is 
esteemed for elegance of style, accuracy in dates, and 
diligence in search of the truth, for which his official 
position afforded him facilities. His work is a rich 
collection of documents on the later years of the re- 
public and the first ages of the empire. His knowledge 
of Roman institutions was more exact and extensive 
than that of previous historians. 

See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graeca;’? RErmmarus, ‘‘De Vita et 
Scriptis Cassii Dionis,’’ 1752; SCHLossER, “Dissertation on Dion 


Cassius,” prefixed to LoreNnz’s German version of Dion, 1826; Nii: 
BUHR, ‘‘ Lectures on Roman History.”’ 


Di-o’ne, [Gr. Avovy,| a female Titan, according to some 
authorities a daughter of Uranus, according to others 
of Oceanus or Aither. The poets feigned that she was 
beloved by Jupiter, by whom she became the mother of 
Venus. 

Dionigi, de-o-nee’jee, (MARIANNA,) an Italian artist, 
born in Rome in 1756. She acquired skill in painting, 
and gave much attention to archeology, especially to 
the researches of Cyclopean walis. She wrote a suc- 
cessful work, entitled “On the Five Cities of Latium 
said to have been founded by Saturn,” (“Sulle cinque 
Citta del Lazio che diconsi fondate da Saturno.”) Died 
in 1826, 

Dionis, de’o’néss’, (PIERRE,) an eminent French sur- 
geon, born in Paris, became first surgeon to the queen 
Maria Theresa and the dauphin. Louis XIV. appointed 
him professor of anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes. He 
possessed great learning, and wrote several excellent 
works, among which are a ‘‘Treatise on Operations,” 
and a Treatise on Anatomy, (“Anatomie de Homme, 
suivant Ja Circulation du Sang,” 1690.) Died in 1718. 

See Exoy, “Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 

Dionis du Séjour, de’o’néss’ dii sa’zhoor’, (ACHILLE 
PIERRE,) a French geometer, born in Paris in 1734. In 
1765 he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences, which 
he enriched with many treatises on eclipses, comets, on 
Saturn’s ring, etc. He afterwards published these col- 
lectively, with the title of ‘Analytical Treatise on the 
Apparent Motions of the Heavenly Bodies,” (1786,) 
“which,” says Nicollet, “is a monument raised to the 
glory of astronomy, and will form an epoch in the his- 
tory of that science.” Died in 1794. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dionisi, de-o-nee/See, (FILIPPO LORENZO,) an Italian 
antiquary and priest, born at Rome in 1712; died in 
1789. 

Dionisi, (GIOVANNI GIACOMO,) an Italian philologist, 
born at Verona in 1724. He. published an edition of 
Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” 1795.) Died in 1808. 

Dionysius, di-o-nish’e-us, [Gr. Avoviovoc, | tHE ELDER, 
[Fr. Denys L’ANCIEN, deh-ne’ 16n’se’An’,] a celebrated 
tyrant of Syracuse, was born about 430 B.c, The Car- 
thaginians having invaded Sicily and threatened Syra- 
cuse, (which was then a republic,) he was appointed 
one of the generals; and in 405, by his artful policy, he 
persuaded the people to invest him with the supreme 
direction of the government. He confirmed his power 
by increasing the pay of the troops, suppressed several 
revolts, and in 397 declared war against Carthage, which 
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held some cities in Sicily. The fleet of Dionysius was 
defeated, and the victorious army of Himilco or Imilkon 
encamped under the walls of Syracuse ; but a pestilence 
broke out in the besieging army, and a successful attack 
from the Syracusans completed their ruin. Dionysius 
then subjected several towns of Sicily, made some con- 
quests on the Italian peninsula, and became one of the 
most powerful princes of his time. Many anecdotes are 
related to show how suspicious he was, and what pre- 
cautions he observed against personal danger, as that his 
bedchamber was surrounded by a wide ditch crossed 
by a drawbridge. His brother-in-law, Dion, persuaded 
him to invite Plato to his court; but the king was so 
offended by the philosopher’s lectures that he soon 
sent him away, directing the captain of the ship to sell 
him as a slave in the first port which he should enter. 
Ambitious of literary fame, he sent some verses to the 
Olympic games; but his offerings were rejected with 
contempt. One of his tragedies, however, gained a 
prize at Athens, by which he was much elated; and, 
during a feast which he gave on the occasion, he died 
suddenly, in 367. His death was ascribed by some to 
intemperance, by others to poison. 

Sce Grore, ‘‘ History of Greece,” part ii. chaps. 1xxxi.-lxxxiil. ; 
Drovorus Sicutus; THoxkIL Bapben, ‘Res geste Dionysii Syra- 
cusil recognite,’’ 1795; F. W. Rotorr, ‘‘ Dissertationes de Dionysiis 
Siciliz Tyrannis,’’ 1736, 

Dionysius THE YOUNGER, [Fr. DENYS LE JEUNE, 
deh-ne’ Jeh zhun’,] a son of the preceding, succeeded 
him without opposition in 367 B.c. He was inferior to 
his father in political ability, and was early addicted 
to licentious habits, from which Dion endeavoured to 
reclaim him. Dion also prevailed on Plato to exert his 
eloquence for this purpose. The latter was received with 
honour, and for a time seemed to exercise a beneficial 
influence ; but evil counsels effected the banishment of 
Dion, and Plato soon followed him. The capricious 
prince, it is said, induced Plato to return to Syracuse, on 
condition that his friend should be restored from exile ; 
but this promise was not fulfilled. In 357 Dion led a 
successful expedition against Dionysius, who, not being 
supported by his subjects, was expelled from Syracuse 
and retired to Locri. (See Dion.) After tyrannizing over 
the Locrians several years, he recovered possession of 
Syracuse about 346. To assist them in expelling Dio- 
nysius and in repelling a threatened invasion of the 
Carthaginians, the Syracusans invoked the aid of the 
Corinthians, who sent Timoleon with an army in the 
year 344. Dionysius was again deposed, and banished 
to Corinth, where, it is said, he employed himself in 
teaching school. 

See Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ part ii. chaps. Ixxxiv.—-Ixxxv. ; 
Prurarcu, ‘‘ Life of Dion ;?? Dioporus Sicuvus, books xv., xvi.; P 
EKERMAN, ‘‘Dissertatio de Tyrannide Dionysii utriusque Syracu- 
sani,’’ Upsal, 1757. 

Dionysius THE AREOPAGITE is said to have been a 
judge of the Areopagus in Athens when the Apostle 
Paul appeared before that tribunal. (See Acts xvii. 19.) 
He was converted to Christianity by Paul, (Acts xvii. 34.) 
Tradition adds that he was appointed first Bishop of 
Athens, and that he suffered martyrdom about 95 A.D. 

See Ritter, ‘History of Christian Philosophy ;’’ BAuMGAR- 
TEN-Crusius, “* Programma de Dionysio Areopagita,’”? Jena, 1823; 
Erienne Binet, “ Vie de S. Denys l’Aréopagite,”’ 1624. 

Dionysius OF BYZANTIUM, a Greek writer, of whom 
little is known. He is supposed to have lived before 200 
A.D., and is mentioned by Suidas as the author of the 
“Voyage of the Bosphorus,” (“AvamAoug Boordpov.”) 

Dionysius [Fr. Denys] THE CARTHUSIAN, a monk, 
born near Liege, was eminent for learning. He entered 
a monastery at Ruremonde in 1423, and wrote a large 
number of works. His “Mirror of the Conversion of 
a Sinner” (1473) is said to be the first book printed in 
Belgium with a date. Died in 1471. 

Dionysius surnamed Cuat/cus, [6 Xadnoic,] an 
ancient Attic poet and orator, flourished about 450 B.c. 
He was surnamed Chalcus because he advised the 
Athenians to coin brass money. His poems (including 
elegies) are quoted or noticed by Aristotle and other 
critics. 

Dionysius or COLOPHON, a celebrated Greek painter 
of the age of Pericles, lived about 450 B.c. He excelled 


in portraits, and imitated the style of his contemporary 
Polygnotus with success. ‘ Polygnotus,” says Aristotle, 
painted portraits more beautiful than the originals, 
Pauson made them worse, and Dionysius painted exact 
likenesses.” Another Dionysius flourished as a painter 
at Rome in the first century before Christ, and is favour: 
ably mentioned by Pliny. 

Dionysius or Haricarnassus, [Gr. Avoviovog 6 ‘AA- 
kapvacoevc; Lat. Dionys/tus HALICARNAS/SEUS or HALI- 
CARNASSEN/SIS; Fr. DENYS D’HALICARNASSE, deh-ne’ 
da‘le’kar’nass’,] a Greek historian and critic of high 
reputation, born at Halicarnassus, in Caria, about 70 B.C. 
All our knowledge of him is derived from his writings, 
which inform us that he came to Rome in 30 B.c. and 
spent more than twenty years there in studying Latin 
and composing his history (in Greek) entitled “‘ Roman 
Antiquities,” (“‘Papaixy ’Apyaodoyia.”) It embraces the 
period from the origin of Rome to the year 265 B.c. The 
greater part of this work is extant. He is accused of 
partiality to the Greeks, and is not esteemed a high 
authority as a historian. He also wrote a “ Treatise on 
Rhetoric,” another on the eloquence of Demosthenes, a 
“Criticism on the Style (édswuatwr ) of Thucydides,” and 
other critical works, which are highly appreciated. Some 
persons assign him a place in the first rank of ancient 
critics. 

See article by Jacops, in ErscH und Gruper’s ‘Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;’ Nizsunr, “Lectures on Roman History ;” C. J. 
WeEIsMANN, ‘‘De Dionysii Halicarnassensi Vita,” 1837; Bussz, 
“De Dionysii Halicarnassensi Vita,’’ 1848; P. F. Scuutin, ‘‘ De Dio- 
nysio Halicarnassensi historico,’’ 1821; F. MATTHAT, ‘‘ De Dionysio 
Halicarnassensi,”’ 1779. 

Dionysius or HERACLEA, [Fr. Denys D’HERACLEE, 
deh-ne’ da/r’kla’,] a Greek philosopher, lived about the 
end of the third century B.c. He was a’ Stoic in his 
youth, and afterwards an Epicurean. 

Dionysius surnamed [AmM’sus, a Greek poet, lived 
about 300 B,C. 

Dionysius or MILETUS, an early Greek historian, 
who wrote about 500 B.c. Among his principal works, 
which are all lost, was a “ History of Darius I. of Persia.” 

Dionysius, [Fr. Denys,] SAIN’, a disciple of Origen, 
was a native of Alexandria, and in the year 248 A.D. was 
made patriarch of that city. During the persecution of 
the Christians by Valerian in 257 he was exiled to Libya, 
whence he was restored in 260. He wrote numerous 
letters and treatises against various errors in doctrine 
that prevailed; but they have not been preserved. Died 
in 265 A.D. 

Dionysius surnamed THRAX, or “the Thracian,” an 
eminent Greek grammarian, was a disciple of Aristarchus. 
He taught rhetoric at Rome with great distinction about 
80 B.C., and composed many works on grammar, ete. 
His “ Téyvn ypauwarucn,” ( Art of Grammar,”’) which has 
come down to us, was a standard work for centuries, and 
served as a basis to many other treatises. 

Dionysius Cato. See Caro, (DIONYSIUS.) 

Di-o-nys/i-us (di-o-nish’e-us) Pe-ri-e-ge/tés [Fr. 
DENYS LE PERIEGETE, deh-ne’ leh pa’re’a’zhat’] is the 
author of a Greek poem entitled “Ilepuyynate tig THe,” 
(“Journey round the Earth.”) Nothing is known re- 
specting the time and place of his birth; but he proba- 
bly lived between the Augustan age and the fourth 
century. His poem was once popular, and has been 
often reprinted and translated. 

See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’’ Uxert, “‘ Geographie der 
Griechen ;’? Matru1, ‘‘ De Dionysio Periegeta,’’ 1788. 

Di-o-ny/’sus, [Avdvvco¢ or Acévuaos,] the original name 
in Greek mythology of the god of wine, afterwards called 
Baccuus, which see. 

Di-oph/a-né§&, [Gr. Avdavy¢ ; Fr. DIOPHANE, de’o’- 
fan’,] a Greek orator, born at Mitylene. He taught at: 
Rome, where Tiberius Gracchus was his pupil. 

Diophante. See DIOPHANTUS. 

Di-o-phan/tus [Gr. Avdgaytoc ; Fr. DIOPHANTE, de*- 
o’f6Nnt’] oF ALEXANDRIA is the author of the most ancient: 
treatise on algebra which is extant. The time in which 
he lived is very uncertain. The question has been much 
discussed whether he was the inventor of algebra, or 
whether he derived it from the Hindoos. Lagrange 
favoured the former opinion. Hypatia, who lived about 
400 A.D., wrote a commentary on Diophantus. Of the 
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thirteen books which composed his remarkable work, 
seven have been lost. 

See Montucra, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 

Diophantus, an Athenian orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes, lived about 350 B.c. 

Di-o-pi/thes, [Avoreiéyc,] an Athenian general. the 
father of the poet Menander, lived about 344 B.c. / 

Dioscore. See Dioscorus. 

Dioscoride. See DIoscoRIDEs. 

Dioscorides, (a Greek artist.) See DroscuriIpEs, 

Di-os-cor’i-deés, |Fr. Dioscoripg, de’os’ko’réd’,] a 
Greek historian, a disciple of Isocrates, lived in the fourth 
century B.C, He wrote “ O/ rap ‘Oujpw vivo,” a treatise 
on the customs and laws recognized in the Homeric 
poems. 

Dioscorides of Alexandria, a Greek poet of an un- 
known epoch. He is author of numerous epigrams 
preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Di-os-cor’i-dés Pe-da/ni-us, | Avooxoupidy¢ TLedavioe, | 
a Greek botanist, born at Anazarbus, in Cilicia, lived 
about the first century A.D., and is the author of a cele- 
brated Greek work on Materia Medica, in which more 
than five hundred plants are described or named. A 
passage of his book informs us that he traversed Asia 
Minor, Greece, and a part of Italy, to qualify himself 
for such a task. For sixteen centuries this book was 
considered the highest authority, and was universally 
studied by medical students and botanists. It is com- 
posed without regard to order in the arrangement of the 
matter, and is defective in other respects, but is still 
highly prized as a memorial of the state of science in 
that age. Galen speaks of Dioscorides in very high 
terms, and says that he surpassed all who wrote before 
him on plants. His work became the basis of modern 
treatises on botany, which science derives nearly all its 
nomenclature from him. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grea ;’? SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Botanik ;’? Hatusr, “ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 

Di-os’co-rus [Gr. Avdoxopoc ; Fr. Dioscore, de’os’- 
kor’] was chosen Patriarch of Alexandria in 444 A.D., 
as successor to Cyril. Having sided with Eutyches, who 
was deposed for heresy by Flavian of Constantinople, 
he obtained the convocation of a council at Ephesus in 
449. Dioscorus was president of this council, by which 
Flavian was condemned, and which was conducted with 
such violence that it was stigmatized as a scene of rob- 
bery, (Latrocinium Ephestnum.) A schism resulted, and 
Pope Leo decided against Dioscorus, who was exiled in 
451, and died in 454 A.D. 

Di-os-cu/ri, [Gr. Acdoxovpo:; Fr. DioscurEs, de’o’- 
skiir’,] ze. “sons of Jupiter,” a name applied to CAsTor 
and PoLiux, which see. 

Di-os-cu’ri-des or Di-os-cor’i-dés, a Greek artist, 
who lived at Rome in the reign of Augustus, was re- 
puted the greatest gem-engraver of ancient times. He 
engraved the portrait of Augustus, which was one of his 
master-pieces. 

Diotallevi, de-o-tal-la’vee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
pulpit orator and religious writer, born at Rimini in 
1648; died in 1721. 

Di-o-ti/mus, [Gr, Acériyoc ; Fr. Diorime, de’o’tém’,] 
a Greek poet of uncertain epoch, author of numerous 
epigrams preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Diotisalvi, de-o-te-sAl/vee, a celebrated Italian archi- 
tect, designed the beautiful baptistery of Pisa, commenced 
about 1152 and finished in 116i. It is one of the earliest 
examples of the renaissance of the art in Italy. 

Diphile. See Dirui.us. 

Diph’tlus, [Gr. Aiditoc ; Fr. Dipuive, de’fél’,] an 
eminent Athenian comic poet of the new comedy, was 
a native of Sinope, and flourished about 300 B.c. He 
produced about one hundred comedies, of which some 
fragments remain. His style is admired for simplicity 
and elegance. 

Diplovatazio, de-plo-v4-tat’se-o, (TomMaso,) ajurist, 
born at Corfu in 1468. He published « Synopsis Juris 
Greci,” and other works. Died at Pesaro in 1541. 

Dippel, dip’pel, (JOHANN Conrap,) a German alche- 
mist, noted for his aberrations and vagaries, was born 
near Darmstadt in 1673. He studied medicine, and pro- 
fessedl to be an adept in the hermetic arts. He was ad- 
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dicted to wandering habits and to theological controversy, 
and was imprisoned at various places. By accident he 
discovered the valuable pigment prussiate of potash, or 
Prussian blue. About 1710, to escape the power of the 
law, he. took refuge in Holland, and practised medicine 
for several years. After many adventures in Denmark, 
Sweden, etc., he died in 1734. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;’” Horrmann, ‘‘ Leben und Meinungen 
J. C. Dippel’s,”’ 1783. 

Dire. See EUMENIDES. 

Dirichlet, de’résh14’, (GusTAV LEJEUNE or PETER 
GusravV,) an eminent German geometer, born at Diiren, 
in Rhenish Prussia, in 1805. He became professor of 
mathematics in Berlin in 1828, and a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1832. He wrote dissertations on 
the most difficult parts of mathematics, and was esteemed 
one of the first mathematicians of the age. In 1855 he 
succeeded Gauss as professor at Gottingen. Died in 
May, 1859. o~ 

Dirk or Dirck, (dirk,) a Dutch painter, born at Haar- 
lem, was living in 1462. He was one of the ablest artists 
of his time. 

Diroys, de’rwa4’, (FRANGOIS,) a French theologian, 
born in 1620, became canon of Avranches. He wrote 
“ Proofs and Presentiments (Préjugés) in favour of the 
Christian and Catholic Religion,” (1683.) Died in 1691. 

Discepoli, de-shép’o-lee or de-sha’po-lee, (GIOVANNI 
BATrisrA,) an Italian painter, born at Lugano in 1590; 
died in 1660. 

Disdier, de’de-4’, (HENRI FRANGoIs MICHEL,) askil- 
ful French surgeon, professor of anatomy, and writer, 
was born at Grenoble-in 1708; died in 1781. 

Dis/ney, (JOHN,) a learned English divine, born at 
Lincoln in 1677, studied law, and for many years dis- 
charged the duties of magistrate with much credit. In 
1719 he was ordained a priest of the Anglican Church, 
and in 1722 became Vicar of Saint Mary, Nottingham. 
He wrote “Essays on Laws against Immorality and 
Profaneness,” and other works. Died in 1730. 

Disraeli, diz-ra’el-e, (BENJAMIN,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish statesman and author, a son of Isaac, noticed below, 
was born in London in December, 1805. He produced 
in 1826 his first work, “ Vivian Grey,” a fashionable 
novel, which was received with great favour: it was 
followed by “The Young Duke,” (1830,) and “ Contarini 
Fleming,” (1832.) In 1829 and 1830 he visited Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, and other parts of the Levant. He com- 
menced his political life as a radical, and was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Parliament in 1831. Having become 
a Tory candidate for Taunton, he was again defeated in 
1835 ; but he was returned by the Conservatives of Maid- 
stone in 1837. His ambitious or prétentious maiden 
speech was a complete failure, and excited the ridicule 
of the House. On this occasion he exclaimed, ‘TI shall 
sit down now, but the time will come when you will hear 
me!” In 1839 he married the rich widow of Wyndham 
Lewis. He hasrepresented Buckinghamshire in Parlia- 
ment since 1847. He gradually attained success as a 
parliamentary debater, and about 1841 became the leader 
of the “ Young England” party. Among his most bril- 
liant efforts were his speeches against the Free-Trade 
measures of Sir Robert Peel in 1845 and 1846, in which 
he displayed great powers of invective and sarcasm. In 
1844 he published ‘Coningsby, or the New Genera- 
tion,” a political novel, which was very successful. He 
became about 1848 the recognized leader of the Protec- 
tionist party in the House of Commons. He was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in the Tory ministry of Lord 
Derby, which lasted from March to December of 1852. 
On the defeat of Palmerston in February, 1858, power 
passed into the hands of the Tories, and Disraeli again 
became chancellor of the exchequer in the Derby-Dis- 
raeli ministry. (See DERBY, EARL oF.) He introduced 
an electoral Reform bill, which was rejected by the 
House in March, 1859, and resigned with his colleagues 
in June of that year. A Tory writer in the ‘London 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1860, ascribes to Disraeli 
“unrivalled powers for conducting his party into the 
ditch,” and adds, his Reform bill “had that fatal and 
damning defect, that the complication of its details ex- 
posed it to the suspicion of stratagem and finesse. It 
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was not statesmanlike: it was only ingenious.” He is 
said to have annoyed his party by voting for the admis- 
sion of Jews into the House of Commons. “Gradually, 
almost imperceptibly,” says the London “ Times,” “Mr. 
Disraeli has weaned his party from their most flagrant 
errors. He has taught them to profess, at any rate, and 
probably to feel, a sympathy for the great body of their 
countrymen.” He opposed the bill for electoral reform 
which Russell and Gladstone introduced, and which was 
defeated in June, 1866. In consequence of this defeat the 
Liberal ministers resigned, and Disraeli again became 
chancellor of the exchequer. Derby and Disraeli then 
exhibited a surprising change of front on the subject of 
electoral reform, and supported a more liberal or radical 
bill than that which they opposed in 1866. As leader 
of the House of Commons, Disraeli was the chief author 
and manager of the Reform bill of 1867, which extends 
the right of suffrage to every householder in a borough, 
every forty-shilling freeholder, etc. This bill was signed 
by the queen, August 15, 1867. 

Much admiration has been expressed at the dexterity 
with which he induced his party to abandon their preju- 
dices or principles in the support of this measure. ‘“ His 
triumph,” says Goldwin Smith, “is a triumph over pub- 
lic morality and over the self-respect of the nation.” 
He became premier about February 25, 1868. He and 
his party opposed the resolutions which Mr. Gladstone 
moved to abolish or disendow the Irish Church as a 
state establishment. On this important question he was 
defeated in the House by a majority of fifty-six votes, 
April 3, 1868, and again on the Ist of May by a majority 
of sixty-four. It was expected that he would resign or 
appeal to the country; but, after a visit to the queen at 
Osborne, he and his colleagues made statements which 
resolved themselves into the simple proposition that 
they had determined neither to resign nor to dissolve 
Parliament. The Liberal party having gained a decisive 
victory in the general election of November, Disraeli 
and his colleagues resigned on the 2d of December, 1868. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1853; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” for March, 1854; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for January and Feb- 


ruary, 1847, and February, 1852; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for Sep- 
tember, 1844; SAMUEL SmILEs, ‘‘ Brief Biographies.” 


Disraeli, (Isaac,) an English Zttérateur, born at En- 
field, near London, in 1766, was the son of a Venetian 
merchant of Jewish extraction, who left him a large 
fortune. He preferred literature to all other professions 
or pursuits, and, directing his attention to literary history 
and anecdotes, he produced in 1790 the first volume of 
“Curiosities of Literature,” which was received with 
favour and followed by several other volumes of the 
same work. He published ‘Calamities of Authors,” 
(1812,) “ Quarrels of Authors,” (1814,) “The Life and 
Reign of King Charles L.,” (1828,) ‘‘ Amenities of Lite- 
rature,” (1841,) and a few other works. “The numerous 
editions which have been printed of the ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,’” says T. H. Horne, “amply attest the value 
of this instructive and amusing work.” Lord Byron de- 
nominates him “that most entertaining and searching 
writer, whose works in general I have read oftener than 
perhaps those of any other English writer whatever.” 
Died in 1848. He was the father of the eminent states- 
man Benjamin Disraeli. 

See B. DisrakEtt, “‘ Notice of I. Disraeli,’”’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Curi- 
osities of Literature,’ Boston, 4 vols., 1858; ‘London Quarterly 
Review” for September, 1812. 

Dissen, dis’sen, (GkorG LupDOorLF,) a distinguished 
German philologist, born near Gottingen in 1784, studied 
philology under Heyne, and became professor of classical 
literature at Gottingen in 1813. He published good edi- 
tions of Pindar (1830) and of Tibullus, (1835.) He gave 
especial attention to the philosophy of the ancients, and 
wrote a work on the moral philosophy of Socrates, as 
handed down to us in the writings of Xenophon. Died 
in 1837. 

Distelmeyer, dis’tel-mi’er, (LAMBERT,) a German 
jurist, born at Leipsic in 1522, was appointed chancellor 
by the Elector of Brandenburg in 1558. Died in 1588. 


See GunptInG, “ Distelmeyer’s Leben,”’ 1722. 


Dithmar or Ditmar, dit’m4r, a German chronicler, 
born about 978, was chosen Bishop of Merseburg in 1009. 


He wrote a Latin chronicle of the reigns of the emperors 
Henry I., Otho IL, Otho II., Otho III., and Henry IL, 
which was edited by Leibnitz, who calls it a valuable 
work. Died in 1018. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Dithmar or Ditmar, (Jusrus CHRISTOPH,) a German 
historical writer, born at Rottenburg (Hesse) in 1677, 
became successively professor of history and of natural 
law at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He published a “ Life ot 
Pope Gregory VII.,” (1710,) “Tacitus’s Germany, with 
a Commentary,” (1725,) and other works. Died in 1737. 

Diti, dit’/i, in the Hindoo mythology, the mother of 
the Daityas, or demons. She was one of the wives of 
KaAsyapa, (or Kagyapa,) and would seem to be opposed 
to Aditi, whose children, the Adityas or Suras, are in 
eternal antagonism to the Daityas or Asuras. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Ditmar. See DITHMAR. 

Ditmar, dit’m4r, (THEODOR JAKOB,) a Prussian his- 
torian, born in Berlin in 1734, was professor of history 
in his native city, and wrote a ‘‘Method of Teaching 
Universal History,” and other works. Died in 1791. 

Ditmer, dit/mer, or Ditmar, (JAN,) a Dutch en- 
graver, born about 1538; died in 1603. 

Ditrich. See DIETRICH. 

Ditters von Dittersdorf, dit/ters fon dit’ters-dorf, 
(KarRL,) a celebrated German composer, born in Vienna 
in 1739. He formed a friendship with Metastasio, and 
composed the music of four oratorios of that poet, viz., 
“Tsaac,” “ David,” “Job,” and “Esther.” He composed 
many successful operas, symphonies, etc. His master- 
pieces are “ Hsther,” an oratorio, (1785,) and ‘The Doc- 
tor and Apothecary,” (1786,) a comic opera. Died in 1799. 

See his Autobiography, (‘‘ Selbstbiographie,’’) 1801 ; FErI1s, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Ditt/mer, (or dét’mair’,) (ADOLPHE,) a French /7ttéra- 
teur, born in London in 1795. He wrote, with M. Cave, 
“Les Soirées de Neuilly,” dramatic and historic sketches, 
(1827,) which had great success. Died in 1846. 

Dit’ton, (HuMpPuREY,) an eminent English mathema- 
tician, born at Salisbury in 1675, became minister of a 
dissenting church at Tunbridge. Having attained great 
proficiency in mathematics, he attracted the notice of Sir 
Isaac Newton, by whose influence he was chosen mathe- 
matical master of Christ’s Hospital. He gained a high 
reputation by his writings, among which are “ Laws of 
Nature and Motion,” (1705,) a ‘Treatise on Fluxions,” 
(1706,) “Synopsis Algebraica,” (1709,) a “Treatise on 
Perspective,” (1712,) and a “Discourse on the Resur- 
rection of Christ.” Died in 1715. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’? Wuiston, ‘‘ Memoirs.”” 

Divini, de-vee’nee, (EUSTACHIO,) an Italian optician, 
born at San Severino about 1620, excelled in the fabri- 
cation of telescopes. 

Divino, Hl. See MorA.es, (LUuIs.) 

Divitiac. See Diviriacus. 

Div-i-ti/a-cus, [Fr. Diviriac, de’ve’te’ak’,] a chief 
of the Afdui, a tribe of Gaul, was the friend of Cesar, 
and the brother of Dumnorix. His tribe, being attacked 
by the Germans, sent him to Rome to solicit aid. He 
rendered services to Czesar in his war against Ariovistus 
and against the Belge. 

See Cassar, “De Bello Gallico;’? A. Turerry, “‘ Histoire des 
Gaulois.”’ 

Dix, (DOROTHEA L.,) an American philanthropist, was 
born in Worcester, Massachusetts. In her youth she 
supported herself by teaching school, but about 1830 in- 
herited sufficient property from a relative to relieve her 
from the necessity of daily toil. Previous to this she had 
become deeply interested in the condition of criminals, 
lunatics, and paupers. She has visited almost every State 
in the Union in her efforts to relieve the unfortunate and 
the wretched. Her exertions have contributed largely 
towards the establishment of lunatic-asylums in New 
York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and several other 
States ; and, by her heroic persistency in memorializing 
Congress, a bill was finally passed in 1854, appropriating 
10,000,000 acres of the public Jands to endow hospitals 
for the indigent insane. But the bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Pierce. Besides tracts for prisoners, memorials to 
legislatures, etc., she has published several works anony- 
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mously, among which may be mentioned the “Garland 
of Flora,” issued in 1829, “‘ Evening Hours,” etc. 

Dix, (JoHN A.,) an American general and statesman, 
born at Boscawen, New Hampshire, in 1798. He be- 
came a lawyer, and a resident of Cooperstown, New 
York. Having joined the Democratic party, he was 
elected secretary of state in 1833, and represented the 
State of New York in the Senate of the United States 
from 1845 to March, 1849. From December, 1860, to 
March, 1861, he held the position of United States 
secretary of the treasury. In May, 1861, he was appointed 
a major-general, and took command at Fortress Monroe 
in July, 1862. In June, 1863, he moved an army up the 
York River, threatened Richmond, and cut Lee’s com- 


munications. He commanded the department of the 
East in 1864. He was sent as minister to France early 
in. 1867. General Dix is the author of two works of 


travel,—‘‘ A Winter in Madeira,” (1851,) and “A Sum- 
mer in Spain and Florence,” (1855.) 

Dixmerie, de la, deh 14 déz’meh-re’, (NicoLas Bri- 
CAIRE,) a French /2¢dévateur, born in Champagne in 1730, 
resided in Paris. He was the author of “The Two Ages 
of Taste and Genius under Louis XIV. and Louis XV.,” 
(1769,) and other works. Died in 1791. 

Dix’on, (ARCHIBALD,) an American lawyer, born in 
North Carolina in 1802. Having removed to Kentucky, 
he was in 1843 elected by the Whig party Lieutenant- 
Governor. On the resignation of Mr. Clay, in 1852, he 
was chosen to fill the vacancy. He afterwards became 
a pro-slavery Democrat. 

See LivincsTon’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 

Dix’on, (GEORGE,) CAPTAIN, a British navigator, who 
discovered a number of small islands near the northwest 
coast of America, and a strait called Dixon’s Entrance. 
He published a “ Voyage round the World, 1785-88.” 
Died about 1800. 

See F. Denis, ‘‘ Génie de la Navigation.”’ 

Dix’on, (JAMES,) an English Methodist minister of 
the present century. He wrote, about 1842, “ Methodism, 
its Origin, Economy, and Present Position,” and other 
works. 

Dixon, (WILLIAM HEpP/worTH,) an able and popular 
English writer and critic, born in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire in 1821. He became a resident of London 
about 1845, and published a “ Life of John Howard,” 
(1850; 5th edition, 1854,) a work of decided merit. ‘ Wil- 
liam Penn, a Historical Biography,” in which Penn is 
ably and successfully defended against the charges of 
Macaulay, appeared in 1851. “His style is good and 
easy,” says the “Edinburgh Review :” “there is life in 
his narrative and vigour in his descriptions.” Since 
1853 he has been chief editor of the “ Athenzeum.” In 
addition to the works mentioned above, Mr. Dixon has 
written a “Personal History of Lord Bacon,” (1861,) 
“The Holy Land,” (1865,) ‘New America,” (1867,) 
“Spiritual Wives,” (1868,) and ‘‘ The Tower of London,” 
(1869.) “Mr. Dixon,” says the London “Star,” referring 
to “Spiritual Wives,” “has, on the whole, treated a very 
difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and 
judgment.” It has been objected to his “ New America” 
by some critics, and not altogether without reason, that 
a reader who had little acquaintance with the condition 
of society in the United States would be apt to suppose 
many things to be of common occurrence in this country 
which are in fact so rare as to be unknown even to the 
most intelligent and best-informed Americans, except a 
few who have made them the subject of especial inves- 
uigation. 

Dix/well, (JoHN,) COLONEL, an English republican, 
born in 1608. He was one of the judges of Charles I. 
When his party lost power, he escaped to New England 
and changed his name. Died in 16809. 

Diziani, dét-ze-4/nee, (GASPARO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Belluno in the seventeenth century; died in 1767. 

Djaafar or Djafar. See MANsoor. 

Djami or Djamy. See JAMEE. 

Djannaby. See JANNABEE. 

Djayadeva. See JAYADEVA. 

Djehan-Guir, (or -Guyr.) See JAHAN-GEER. 

Djehan-Guire. See JAHAN-GEER. 

Djelal-Eddin-Roumi. See JELAL-ED-DEEN. 


Djem. See JEM. 

Djemchyd or Djemchid. See JEMSHEED. 

Djemlah. See JUMLAH. 

Djemschid or Djemschyd. See JEMSHEED. 

Djenghiz or Djenghis. See JENGIs KHAn. 

Djenguiz or Djenguyz. See Jencis Kuan. 

Djerir. See JEREER. 

Djévhery. See JEVHERY. 

Djezzar. See JEZZAR. 

Djihanguire. See JAHAN-GEER. 

Djihan-Guyr, (or -Guir.) See JAHAN-GEER. 

Djordjani. See JORJANEE. 

Dlugosz, dloo’gosh, | Lat. Lonci/Nus,] (JAN,) an emi- 
nent Polish historian, born at Brzesnica in 1415. He 
was employed by Casimir IV. as ambassador to several 
foreign courts, and as preceptor of his sons. He opened 
a new era in Polish historical literature by his Latin 
‘‘ History of Poland,” a work of much merit, which con- 
sists in the matter rather than the style. It was not all 
printed until 1711. He died in 1480, soon after he had 
been chosen Archbishop of Lemberg. 

See [stemBiowskl, ‘‘ Les Historiens Polonais,’’ 1826; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Dmitri. See DEMETRIUS, Czar of Russia. 

Dumitrief or Dmitriev, dmee’tre-éf, (IVAN IvANo- 
VITCH,) a Russian poet, born in Simbeersk (Simbirsk) 
in 1760, served some years in the army, and passed into 
the civil service. In the reign of Alexander he became 
minister of justice and privy councillor. He cultivated 
literature in the intervals of his public employments, and 
produced popular odes, poetical tales, satires, and fables. 
His fables are among the best in the language. Died at 
Moscow in 1837. 

See Orro, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur.”’ 

Dmochowski, dmo-Kov/skee, (FRANCIS XAVIER,) a 
Polish poet and historian, born in 1762. He translated 
the ‘Tiad” and “ Paradise Lost” into Polish. Died in 
1808. 

Doane, don, (GEORGE WASHINGTON,) an American 
poet and ecclesiastic, born at Trenton, New Jersey, in 
1799. He was ordained an Episcopalian priest in 1821, 
and preached for several years in New York City and 
Boston. In 1832 he was elected Bishop of New Jersey. 
He founded Burlington College in 1846. He published 
several theological works, and a volume of poems, (1824.) 
Died in 1859. 

See GriswoLp’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Dob/bin, (JAMES COCHRANE,) an American statesman 
of the Democratic party, born in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, in 1814. He graduated at the University of 
North Carolina, and in 1845 represented the Raleigh 
district in Congress. He was a delegate to the Baltimore 
Convention in 1852, and was active in promoting the 
nomination of Franklin Pierce, who in 1853 appointed 
him secretary of the navy. Died in 1857. 

See Livincston’s ‘‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 

Dob’bin, (THOMAS,) a native of Ireland, who removed 
to Baltimore in 1790 and published the Baltimore ‘“ Tele- 
graph,” the first daily newspaper of that city. 

Do-bell’, (SyDNEY,) an English poet, born in Kent, 
or in a suburb of London, in 1824, was first known as 
SypNEY YENDYS. He was employed for some years 
in the counting-house of his father, who was a wine- 
merchant at Cheltenham. He produced in 1850 “The 
Roman,” a poem, and in 1854 “ Balder,” which were 
admired by some and censured as spasmodic by others, 
Mr. Dobell and Alexander Smith published in 1855 a 
volume entitled “Sonnets on the War.” Among his 
other poems is “England in Time of War,” (1856.) 

DSbereiner or Doebereiner, d6/beh-ri’ner, (JOHANN 


‘WOLFGANG,) an eminent German chemist, born at Hof, 


in Bavaria, in 1780. He became professor of chemistry 
at Jena in 1810, and, aided by Goethe, made some useful 
and curious discoveries, among which is the property 
of spongiform platinum to inflame hydrogen. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, “ Essays on Physical Chem- 
istry,” (1824-36,) and “ Principles of General Chemistry,” 
(3d edition, 1826.) Died in 1849. 

See Aucusr VocEL, “ Denkrede auf J. W. Dobereiner,”’ 1849. 

Dobner, dob/ner, (FELIX Jos, otherwise called Gr- 
LASE,) a Bohemian historian and monk, born at Prague 
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int719. He taught in the colleges of his order in Vienna, 
Prague, etc., and left works on the history of Bohemia 
and Moravia which are prized for extensive research 
and judicious criticism. ‘The most important of these 
is “ Historical Monuments of Bohemia,” (‘ Monumenta 
historica Bohemiz,” 6 vols., 1764-86.) Died in 1790. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Do-bree’, (PETER PAUL,) an English critic, born in 
Guernsey in 1782, was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and a friend of Porson. He superintended the 
publication of the notes on some Greek authors, which 
Porson left at his death, and became professor of Greek 
at Cambridge about 1823. He left an edition of De- 
mosthenes unfinished at his death in 1825. 

Dédbrentei, do’brén-ta’, or Débrentey, do’brén-ti’, 
(GABoR,) an eminent Hungarian author, born at Nagy 
Szollés in 1786, became about 1820 a resident of Pesth, 
where he held several public offices. He edited a valuable 
magazine called the “Transylvanian Museum,” (‘ Er- 
délyi Muzéum,”) wrote odes, elegies, and other poems, 
and translated several of Shakspeare’s dramas. His 
principal work, “Ancient Monuments of the Magyar 
Language,” is highly commended. Four volumes of it 
were published between 1825 and 1850. He was engaged 
on this work when he died in 1851. 

Dodbrentey. See DOBRENTEL. 

Dobrizhoffer, do/brits-hof’fer, (MARTIN,) a Jesuit 
missionary, born at Gratz, in Styria, in 1717. He went 
to Paraguay in 1749, and Jaboured about eighteen years 
among the natives, one tribe of whom were called Abi- 
pones. In 1784 he published at Vienna, in Latin, a 
“ History of the Abipones, an Equestrian and Warlike 
Nation,” (3 vols.,) a work of some interest for history 
and geography. It was translated into English by Sara 
Coleridge. Died in 1791. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dobrowski, do-brov’skee, (JOSEPH,) an eminent Bo- 
hemian author and philologist, born near Raab in 1753, 
was the most learned of those who have cultivated 
Bohemian literature. He was educated at Prague, and 
joined the Jesuits. He assisted Pelzel in his “ Biogra- 
phies of Bohemian Authors and Artists,” and gained 
distinction by his researches into the language and lite- 
rature of the Slavonic nations. He wrote numerous 
works, of which the most important are a “Grammar of 
the Bohemian Language,” a “ History of the Bohemian 
Language and Literature,” (1792,) a “German and Bo- 
hemian Dictionary,” and “ Principles of the Old Slavic 
Dialect,” (“Institutiones Linguze Slavicz Dialecti Vete- 
ris,” 1822,) which is highly prized by the Russians. He 
was subject to frequent attacks of insanity, and in 1801 
was in a lunatic-asylum. Died in 1829. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”? F. Paracky, ‘‘J. 
Dobrowski’s Leben und Wirken,”’ 1833. 

Dob/son, (MATrHEW,) F.R.S., an English physician, 
who practised at Liverpool and Bath. He wrote a 
“Medical Commentary on Fixed Air,” and some other 
scientific treatises. Died in 1784. 

Dob/son, (THOMAS,) a bookseller and writer of Phila- 
delphia, republished the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
(21 vols. 4to, 1798-1803,) and wrote “Letters on the 
Character of the Deity, and the Moral State of Man.” 
Died in 1823. 

Dobson, (WILLIAM,) a successful English painter 
of portraits and history, born in London in 1610, was 
apprenticed to a picture-dealer. Van Dyck introduced 
him to Charles I., whose portrait he painted. After the 
death of Van Dyck, Dobson succeeded him as court 
painter, and was considered the most excellent English 
portrait-painter of his time. Died in 1646. 

Docampo, do-k4m/po, (FLORIAN,) a Spanish _his- 
torian, born at Zamora in 1513, became canon of the 
metropolitan church of Granada. At the request of 
Charles V., he undertook to write a history of Spain, 
and published in 1578 “The First Five Books of a 
General Chronicle of Spain,” which throws much light 
on the origin and antiquities of that nation. It appears 
that he left the work unfinished when he died in 1590. 

See N. Anronio, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Doccum, van, van dok’ktim, or Doccom, (JAN,) a 
Duteh jurist, born at Doccum; died in 1540. 


Doche, dosh, (JosEPpH DeENts,) a French composer 
of airs, etc., born in Paris in 1766; died in 1825. 

Dod, (ALBERT BALDWIN,) D.D., an American divine, 
son of Daniel Dod, noticed below, was born in Mend- 
ham, New Jersey, in 1805. He graduated at Princeton 
in 1822, and became tutor in that college in 1827, and 
professor of mathematics in 1830. Died at Princeton in 
1845. Dr. Dod was an eloquent preacher, and one of 
the ablest contributors to the ‘‘ Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review.” A collection of his writings has been 
published. 

Dod, (CHARLES ROGER,) an English journalist, born 
in 1793. For about twenty years he was connected with 
the London “Times,” fgr which he wrote notices of 
eminent men who died in that period, and reported 
debates in Parliament. He published an annual called 
“The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 
Britain,” (1840-56.) Died in 1855. 

Dod, (DANIEL,) an American machinist, born in Vir- 
ginia in1788. He built the engine for the Savannah, 
which in 1819 made the first voyage across the Atlantic 
ever accomplished by steam. He was killed by a boiler- 
explosion on the East River, New York, in 1823. 

Dod, (JoHN,) an English Puritan divine, born at Shot- 
ledge, in Cheshire, in 1547, ministered at Hanwell for 
about twenty years, and was suspended for noncon- 
formity about 1598. He excelled in the knowledge of 
Hebrew, and is often called “the Decalogist,” from his 
“Commentaries on the Decalogue,” (1606.) In 1624 he 
became rector of Fawesley. Fuller, in his ‘‘ Worthies,” 
says, “John Dod was by nature a witty, by industry a 
learned, and by grace a godly divine.” Died in 1645. 

Dodart, do’dar’, (CLAUDE JEAN BAPTISTE,) a son 
of Denis, noticed below, was chosen first physician to 
Louis XV. in 1718, and died in 1730, aged sixty-six. 

Dodart, (DENIs,) an eminent French physician, born 
in Paris in 1634, became physician to Louis XIV. He 
was chosen a professor of pharmacy in 1666, and was 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1673. He 
contributed to this institution several treatises on natural 
history, medicine, etc., and made many experiments on 
insensible perspiration, the results of which were pub- 
lished in a work called “ Statica Medicina Gallica,” (1725.) 
He wrote the preface of a work which the Academy pub- 
lished on the “ History of Plants.” Died in 1707. 

See FonrENnELLE, “‘ Eloge de Dodart,” 1707. 

Dodd, (CHARLES,) the assumed name of an English 
Catholic priest, who resided at Harvington and wrote 
“The Church History of England, 1500-1688,” said to 
be rare and curious. It was intended as an antidote to 
Burnet. Died about 1745. 

Dodd, (RALPH,) an English engineer, born in North- 
umberland about 1756, resided in London. He was the 
first projector of the Thames Tunnel, which, however, 
was not made in his time. He also planned the Surrey 
Canal, Vauxhall Bridge, and other works of public utility, 
and wrote an “Account of the Principal Canals in the 
World.” Died in 1822. 

Dodd, (RoBERT,) a skilful English painter of marine 
views, born in 1748. Among his works is “ The Storm 
which sunk the Jamaica Fleet in 1782.” Died about 
I18Io. 

Dodd, (Wi1L1L14M,) D.D., an English clergyman,-born 
at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, in 1729, was ordained in 
1753, and became an eloquent and fashionable preacher 
of London. He was appointed chaplain to the king and 
preceptor to Philip Stanhope (Earl of Chesterfield) about 
1764. He gained reputation by his writings, among which 
are “ Reflections on Death,” “ The Visitor,” “Sermons,” 
“The Beauties.of Shakspeare,” and “Commentaries on 
Scripture.” In 1777 he was convicted of forging the 
signature of Lord Chesterfield to a bond for £4000, for 
which he was executed. While confined for this offence, 
he wrote a poem entitled “ Thoughts in Prison.” 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Dodd,”’ prefixed to his ‘* Thoughts in Prison ;” 
Grorc Forster, “‘ Leben Dr. W. Dodd’s,” Berlin, 1779. 

Dodd’‘ridge, written also Doderidge, (Sir JOHN,) 
an eminent English lawyer, born at Barnstaple in 1555. 
He was appointed the king’s principal sergeant-at-law 
in 1607. From 1613 until his death he was a judge of 
the court of king’s bench. He was a good scholar and 
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a learned antiquary, and author of several works, among 
which are “The Lawyer’s Light,” “The English Law- 
yer,” and “The Laws of Nobility.” Died in 1628, 

See Foss, “* The Judges of England.” 

Doddridge, (PHILIP,) an eminent English dissenting 
minister, born in London in 1702, was a relative of the 
preceding, and was the twentieth child of a London 
merchant. After finishing his studies in a theological 
seminary at Kibworth, he began to preach at the same 
place in 1722. In 1729 he opened an academy for the 
education of candidates for the ministry at Northampton, 
where he was also employed as the minister of a dissent- 
ing church from that date until his death. He married a 
Miss Maris in 1730. As a minister, he was remarkable 
for his earnestness, fidelity, and fervent devotion. He 
wrote a large number of excellent and popular religious 
works, of which the most important are “The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” (1744,) and “The 
Family Expositor,” (3 vols., 1738,) which is an exposi- 
tion of the Bible. These have been translated into 
niany languages. The Rev. Robert Hall, in one of his 
letters, says, ‘‘ Doddridge is now my prime favourite 
among divines.” His work on the “ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity” has long been used as a text-book at Cambridge, 
England. He composed some of the best hymns which 
are used in the dissenting churches. In1751 he visited 
Lisbon for his health ; he died there the same year. 

See “Memoirs of the Life and Writings of P. Doddridge,”’ by 
Jos Orton; “ Life of Doddridge,” by Rev. Dr. Kippis; D. A. 
Harsua, “Life of Philip Doddridge;’? Scumrpt, ‘“ Leben des Dr. 
P. Doddridge,’’ 1830. 

Dodd’ridge, (PHILIP,) an American lawyer, born in 
Brooke county, Virginia, in 1772. He acquired distinc- 
tion as an advocate in trials by jury. In the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1829-30 he represented several 
counties of western Virginia, and was the leader of the 
party which preferred a white basis of representation. 
Died in 1832. 

Doderidge. See DODDRIDGE. 

Doderlein, do/der-lin’, (JOHANN ALEXANDER,) a 
German historian and antiquary, born in Franconia in 
1675; died in 1745. 

See Erscu und Grupser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Doderlein or Doederlein, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) 
an eminent German Protestant divine and critic, born 
at Windsheim, in Bavaria, about 1746, was versed in the 
Oriental Janguages. He was chosen professor of the- 
ology at Altdorf in 1772. He made from the Hebrew 
text a Latin version of Isaiah, with notes, (1775,) which, 
says Silvestre de Sacy, ‘‘is written in an elegant style.” 
Among his chief works are a ‘Summary of the Instruc- 
tion of a Christian Theologian,” (“‘Summa Institutionis 
Theologi Christiani,” 1782,) and (in German)“ The Chris- 
tian Doctrine adapted to the Wants of our Time,” (1785.) 
He contributed to introduce a new theological system 
opposed to the doctrines of the first Reformers. In 1782 
he became professor of theology at Jena. Died in 1792. 

Doéderlein or Doederlein, (LUDWIG,) a son of the 
preceding, born at Jena in 1791, was a distinguished 
philologist. He became professor of philology at Er- 
langen in 1827. He published ‘“ Latin Synonyms and 
Etymologies,” (6 vols., 1826-38,) a ‘Manual of Latin 
Synonymy,” (1839,) an edition of ‘ Tacitus,” (1847,) and 
other works. Died in 1863. 

Dodge, (GRENVILLE M.,) an American general, born 
at Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1831. He commanded a 
brigade at Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and a corps in the 
army of General Sherman in the campaign against At- 
lanta, May to September, 1864. 

Dodge, (Mary AsiGAIL,) a popular and piquant Ame- 
rican writer, born in Hamilton, Massachusetts, about 
1838. She has written on a variety of subjects under the 
pseudonym of Gait Hamixron, (composed of the last 
syllable of her Christian name and the name of her birth- 
place.) Among her works may be mentioned ‘Coun- 
try Living and Country Thinking,” (1862,) ‘Gala Days,” 
(1863,) ‘““A New Atmosphere,” (1864,) and ‘ Woman’s 
Wrongs: a Counter-Irritant,” (1868.) No inconsider- 
able portion of her writings originally appeared as con- 
tributions to the ‘Atlantic Monthly.” 

Dod/ing-ton, (GEORGE bBuss,) Lord Melcombe, an 
English courtier and politician, born in 1691. He was 


elected to Parliament in 1715, and sent as ambassador 
to Spain. In 1720 he inherited a large fortune from his 
uncle, George Dodington, whose name he then assumed, 
In 1724 he became a lord of the treasury and a partisan 
of Walpole, whom he deserted in 1740. In 1761 he was 
raised to the peerage, as Lord Melcombe. He wrote 
some poetical pieces, and left a Diary, which gives an 
insight into the cabals and intrigues of his time, together 
with a candid exposure of his own venality and egotism. 
He was the patron of Young, Thomson, and Fielding. 
Died in 1762. 

Dodoens, do-doons’, [Lat. Dopon#’us; Fr. Dopo- 
NEE, do’do’nd’,] (REMBERT,) an eminent botanist and 
physician, was born at Malines, or, according to some 
authorities, in Friesland, about 1518. He was one of 
those who contributed most to the progress of botany 
in the sixteenth century. He became physician to the 
emperor Maximilian Il. in 1570, and to Rodolph II. in 
1576. About 1580 he was chosen professor of medicine 
at Leyden. Before that date he had published seyeral 
works on botany, with fine figures. The plates of some 
of these were Jent to him by L’Ecluse. In 1583 he 
summed up his previous labours in a “ History of Plants,” 
(Stirpium Historiz Pemptades,”’) a work of great eru- 
dition, illustrated with 1300 engravings. He was author 
of ‘Praxis Medica,” and other works. Died in 1585. 

See Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica ;?? Nictron, ‘ Mémoires ;” 


Van MEERBECK, “‘ Recherches sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Do- 
doens,”’ 1841; Avorne, ‘* Eloge de R. Dodoéns.”’ 


Do-do-nee’us, a surname of JUPITER, which see. 
Dodonée or Dodonzus. See DODdoENs. 
Dods/ley, (ROBERT,) a noted English bookseller and 
author, born near Mansfield in 1709, lived in London, 
He was a footman in early life, and in 1732 published a 
volume of verses entitled “*The Footman’s Miscellany.” 
His drama ‘The Toyshop” gained him the friendship 
of Pope, and was performed with great success in 1735. 
He then opened a bookstore in Pall Mall, which was 
much frequented by authors and literary amateurs. He 
prospered in business, and became one of the principal 
booksellers in London. In 1737 he produced the farce 
of “The King and the Miller of Mansfield,” which was 
greatly applauded. The popular and ingenious ‘ Econ- 
omy of Human Life,” which appeared anonymously in 
1750, is generally ascribed to him. His tragedy of 
“‘Cleone” was performed in 1758 with complete success. 
Dr. Johnson said, “If Otway had written it, no other of 
his pieces would have been remembered.” He published 
a ‘Select Collection of Old Plays,” which is highly 
prized. He purchased Dr. Johnson’s poem of “ Lon- 
don” (1738) for ten guineas, and his “* Vanity of Human 
Wishes” for fifteen guineas. Dodsley was the author of 
other works, not named above, and was the projector 
of literary enterprises in which the most eminent talents 
of the time were enlisted. Died in 1764. 
E See “ Biographia Britannica ;”’ Jounson, “‘ Lives of the English 
oets.’ 

Dod’son, (JAMES,) an English mathematician, pub- 
lished various works on mathematics. Died in 1757. 

Dods’/worth, (RoGER,) an English antiquary, born 
in Yorkshire in 1585, wrote 122 volumes on antiquities, 
which remain as manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 
He co-operated with Dugdale in the ‘‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum.” Died in 1654. He was patronized by General 
Lord Fairfax, who bequeathed the above-mentioned 
manuscripts to the Bodleian Library. 

Dodvens. See DoupDyns, 

Dod/well, (Colonel Epwarb,) a British antiquary 
and artist, produced in 1818 a “Classical and Topo- 
graphical Tour through Greece,” richly illustrated, which 
is esteemed one of the best works on that subject. It 
was followed by a costly volume, entitled ‘Thirty Views 
in Greece,” (1821.) From 1800, when he left college, 
until his death, he passed the most of his time on the 
continent. He died in Rome in 1832, leaving drawings 
of “ Cyclopean or Pelasgic Remains in Greece and Italy,” 
which have since been published. 

Dodwell, (HENRY,) a theologian and chronologist, 
born in Dublin about 1642, settled in London in 1674, 
and adopted the profession of author and critic, in which 
he displayed great learning and industry, In 1688 he 
was chosen Camden professor of history at Oxford ; but, 
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refusing to take the oath of allegiance to William ITI., he 
was removed about 1691. He wrote several works on 
theology and chronology, among which are “ Annals of 
Thucydides and Xenophon,” (1696,). “ Annotations on 
the Greek Geographers,” “ Dissertations on the Ancient 
Cycles of the Greeks and Romans,” etc., (1701,) and a 
discourse proving that the soul is naturally mortal, and 
that the bishops have the power of giving immortality, 


(1706.) The last work excited much controversy, and 
naturally gave especial offence to the dissenters. Died 
in I7II. 


See Broxespy, “Life of Henry Dodwell,” 1715; MACAULAY, 
* History of England,” vol. iii. 

Dodwell, (WILLIAM,) a son of the preceding, born 
in 1709, became prebendary of Salisbury and Archdeacon 
of Berks. He published sermons and treatises on 
theology, among which is ‘The Sick Man’s Companion.” 
Died in 1785. 

Doebereiner. See DOBEREINER. 

Doederlein. See DODERLEIN. 


Doellinger. See DOLLINGER. 
Doenniges. See DONNIGES. 
Doerfel. See DOrRFEL. 


Doerflinger or Doerfling. See DERFFLINGER. 

Doeringk. See DorINGK. 

Does, van der. See Dousa. 

Does, van der, van der doos, (ANTOON,) a Dutch 
engraver, born at the Hague in 1610; died about 1680. 

Does, van der, (JACoB,) called THE ELDER, a Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Amsterdam about 1620, was 
a pupil of N. Moyaert. He finished his studies in Rome, 
and settled at the Hague. He imitated Van der Laer 
with success, and painted animals and figures with skill. 
Died in 1673 at Amsterdam. 

See Drescamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Does, van der, (JACoB,) THE YOUNGER, a Dutch 
painter of history, son of the preceding, was born at 
Amsterdam in 1654. He studied under Dujardin and 
Lairesse. Died in Paris in 1693. 

Does, van der, (PETER,) a Dutch admiral, who acted 
a brilliant part in the war which liberated the Dutch 
from Spanish domination. About 1598 he obtained com- 
mand of a large fleet, with which he attacked the coast 
of Spain and pillaged several colonies. Died in the island 
of Saint Thomas, in the West Indies, in 1599. 

See VAN DER Aa, ‘‘ Biographisch Woordenboek der Nederlanden.”” 


Does, van der, (S1mon,) ason of Jacob the elder, born 
at Amsterdam in 1653, was a skilful landscape-painter. 
He worked at the Hague, Antwerp, and other places. His 
works have found their way into the cabinets of various 
foreign countries. Died about 1700. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Doeveren, van, van doo’ver-en, (WOUTER,) a Dutch 
medical writer, born in Zealand in 1730, became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Leyden in 1771. Died in 1783. 

Dog/gett or Dog’get, (THoMAS,) an Irish actor, born 
in Dublin ; died in 1721. 

Dogiel, dég’yél, (MATTHEW,) a Polish historian, born 
about 1715, became rector of a college at Wilna. He 
wrote an important work on Polish diplomacy, “Codex 
Diplomaticus Regni Poloniz,” (1758.) Died in 1760. 

Doglioni, ddl-yo’nee, (GIovANNI NIccoLd,) a Vene- 
tian historical writer, born at Udine, published in 1598 
a “History of Venice from its Origin to 1597.” 

Dohm, dom, (CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) a German diplo- 
matist and historical writer, born at Lemgo in 1751. He 
entered the civil service of Prussia about 1778, became 
privy councillor in 1783, and was employed in several 
missions. He represented Prussia in the Congress 
of Rastadt in 1797. In 1807 he entered the council of 
state of Jerome Bonaparte. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Memoirs of my Time,” (1814-19, 5 vols.,) which 
is regarded as an important work. Died in 1820. 

See Gronau, “ Dohms Biographie,” 1824; Erscu und GRUBER, 
*Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Dohna, von, fon dd/n4, (ALEXANDER,) COUNT, a 
Prussian general, born in 1661, was governor of the 
prince Frederick William who became King of Prussia. 
He was afterwards appointed first minister of Frederick 
I, and Frederick William II. Died in 1728. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Dohna, von, (CHRISTOPH,) born in Prussia in 1702, 
was made lieutenant-general in 1751, and served with 
distinction in the Seven Years’ war. He commanded 
the right wing at the battle of Zorndorf, and defeated 
Haddik in 1758. Died in 1762. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Doig, (DAvID,) a Scottish writer and classical scholar, 
born in 1719, taught school at Stirling. He contributed 
several articles to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 
addressed to Lord Kames two “ Letters on the Savage 
State,” (1792.) Died in 1800, 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Doigny du Ponceau, dwan’ye’ dii pdn’sd’, a French 
poet, born in Maine about 1750; died in 1830. 

Doissin, dwa’san’, (Louts,) a French Jesuit, born in 
America in 1721, excelled in Latin poetry. He wrote, 
besides other works, ‘“Sculptura, Carmen,” (1752,) a 
poem on sculpture, and “Scalptura,” a poem on en- 
graving. Died in Paris in 1753. 

Dokkalfar. See ELVEs. 

Dol-a-bel’la, (PUBLIUS CORNELIUS,) a Roman of pa- 
trician rank and profligate habits, born about 7ob.c. He 
married Cicero’s daughter Tullia. He was an adherent 
of Czesar in the civil war, and fought for him at Phar- 
salia. He obtained the consulship soon after the death 
of Ceesar, 44 B.c. At first he favoured the senate against 
Antony; but he soon went over to the interest of the 
latter, who probably gave him a large bribe. He com- 
manded an expedition to Syria, where he was defeated 
by Cassius, and, being besieged in Laodicea, committed 
suicide, 43 B.C. 

See PLurarcu, ‘‘Antony;’’ Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome.’’ 


Dolabella, do-la-bel/]4,(TomMAso,) an Italian painter, 
born at Belluno in 1570, worked in Cracow. Died in 1650. 

Dol’ben, (JoHN,) an English prelate, born at Stan- 
wick in 1625. He fought for the king at Marston Moor 
and at York in the civil war. In 1656 he was ordained, 
and officiated at Oxford several years. He was rewarded 
with several benefices at the restoration, (1660,) became 
Bishop of Rochester in 1666, lord high almoner in 1675, 
and Archbishop of York in 1683. A few of his sermons 
were printed, Died in 1686. 

Dolce, dol’cha, or Dolci, dol/chee, (CARLO,) an emi- 
nent Italian painter, born at Florence in 1616, was a 
pupil of Jacopo Vignali. He confined his talents to re- 
ligious subjects, except a few portraits. The Emperor 
of Germany invited him to his court, where he painted 
several portraits of the imperial family. Among his 
master-pieces are ‘Christ on Mount Olivet,” and a 
“Holy Family.” His works have an exquisite finish, a 
soft and harmonious colouring, and are remarkable for 
a tender and sentimental expression. His pictures are 
prized as ornaments in many well-chosen collections. 
Died at Florence in 1686. ‘Three pen-strokes of Raf- 
faelle,” says Ruskin, “are a greater and better picture 
than the most finished work that ever Carlo Dolci pol- 
ished into inanity.” 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 


Dolce, (Lvuici,) an Italian “ttérafeur, born in Venice 
in 1508. He translated Cicero’s Orations, and other 
ancient authors, and wrote, among other works, “Jo- 
casta,” a tragedy, (1549,) a “Life of Charles V.,” (1551,) 
and a Dialogue on Painting, called “Aretino,” (1557.} 
Died about 1568. 

See Trraxoscul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 

Dolci. See Douce, (CARLO.) 

Dolendo, do-lén’do, (BARTHOLOMEUS,) a Dutch en- 
graver, born at Leyden about 1560. He was a pupil ot 
Goltzius. 

Dolendo, (ZACHARIAS,) an able engraver, born at 
Leyden, was a pupil of Jacob von Ghein. He was living 
in 1590. 

Dolet, do’l4’, (ErrENNE,) a learned Frenchman, born 
at Orléans in 1509, gained a wide reputation by his 
writings on theology, literature, etc., which also exposed 
him to persecution. He lived for some time at Lyons, 
where he established a printing-press and published 
some of his own works, fer which he was imprisoned. 
In 1543 the Parliament condemned his books to be 
burned, as too favourable to the new doctrines. About 
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1546 the author himself, on a false charge of atheism, 
suffered death by fire. Among his works, in Latin, are 
a “ Dialogue on the Imitation of Cicero,” written against 
Erasmus, a “Commentary on the Latin Language,” 
(1536,) and “Summary of the Acts of Francis I.,” (1540.) 
He was a friend of Bonaventure Desperiers. ‘The 
French language,” says A. F. Didot, “owes him much 
for his treatises, translations, [from Cicero and Plato,] 
and poesies.” 

See Bayt, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” A. F. Divor, 
‘* Essai sur la Typographie.”’ 

Dolgorouki. See DOLGORUKI. 

Dolgoruki or Dolgorouki, dol’go-roo/kee, (IVAN 
MIKHAILOVITCH,) PRINCE, a Russian poet, born at Mos- 
cow about 1760, attained high dignities in the public ser- 
vice. From 1802 to 1812 he was Governor of Vladimir. 
He wrote many articles for literary journals, and gained 
a high reputation by his poetical epistles and satires. 
Died in 1823. 


See Orro, ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Russischen Literatur.’’ 


Dolgoruki, (VASSILI VLADIMIROVITCH,) a Russian 
prince and field-marshal, born in 1667. He was sent as 
ambassador to France and Germany by Peter the Great. 
In 1726 Catherine I. appointed him general-in-chief, and 
sent him on an expedition against Persia. Peter IL. 
raised him to the rank of field-marshal in 1728. Soon 
after this date he lost the favour of the court, and was 
imprisoned, but was restored in 1741. Died in 1746. 

Dolgoruki, (YAKOF FEODOROVITCH,) a Russian 
prince, born in 1639. He distinguished himself in the 
campaigns of 1696 and 1697 against the Turks, and ob- 
tained the rank of general. In 1700 he was made prisoner 
at Narva by the Swedes, who detained him ten years. 
He was made a senator by Peter I. Died in 1720. 

Doligny, do‘lén’‘ye’, (LouisE ADELAIDE,) afterwards 
MapaMeE Dudoyer de Gastels, dii’dwa’ya’ deh gas’- 
tél’, a French comic actress, born in Paris in 1746; died 
in 1823. 

Dolivar, do-le-var’, (JUAN,) a Spanish engraver, born 
at Saragossa in 1641; died in Paris in 1701. 

Doll or Doell, dol, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
sculptor, born at Hildburghausen in 1750; died in 1816. 

Dodllinger or Doellinger, ddél’ling’er, (IGNaAz,) a 
German physiologist, born at Bamberg in1770. In 1826 
he became professor of anatomy at Munich. Among his 
principal works are ‘Elements of Physiology,” (1835,) 
and “‘On the Importance of Comparative Anatomy.” 
Died in 1841. 

See P. F. von WALTHER, ‘‘ Rede zum Andenken an Dr. I. Dél- 
linger,”? 1841. 

Dollinger or Doellinger, (JOHANN JosEPH IGNAz,) 
a learned Catholic theologian, son of the preceding, born 
at Bamberg in 1799. He became professor of ecclesias- 
tical history and canon law at Munich in 1826. He has 
published a “Treatise on the History of the Church,” 
(1838,) “Origin of Christianity,” and other works. 

See “Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1862; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1862. 

_ Dol’lond, (JouN,) an eminent English optician, born 
in London in 1706, was descended from French refugees. 
He learned the trade of a silk-weaver, and followed the 
same for many years, improving his leisure in the study 
of sciences and languages. He thus became a profound 
mathematician and a good linguist. About 1752 John 
Dollond retired from the trade of weaver, and became 
a practical optician in partnership with his son. They 
made improvements in the art, and became celebrated 
for the fabrication of telescopes. About 1757 he made 
an important discovery respecting the dispersion (or 
aberration) of light, and wrote a treatise on the subject, 
for which the Royal Society awarded him the Copley 
medal. The result of this discovery was the achromatic 
telescope. In 1761 he was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and became optician to the king, Died 
about 1761. 

See Joun Ke ty, “Life of J. Dollond.” 


Dollond, (PETER,) ason of the preceding, born about 
1730, was a worthy successor of his father, under whose 
tuition he attained great proficiency in mathematics. 

' From 1766 until 1804 he and his brother John were 
partners, and maintained a high reputation by their skill 
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as opticians. In 1804 John died, and Peter took as a 
partner his nephew, George Huggins, who then changed 
his name to Dollond. Peter died in 1820, George died 
in 1832. The former had improved Hadley’s quadrant, 
and written a treatise on telescopes. 

Dolomieu, de, deh do’lo’me-uh’,(DEopAT Gui SyL- 
VAIN TANCREDE DE Gratet—gra‘ta’,) a celebrated 
French geologist and mineralogist, born at Dolomieu, in 
Dauphiné, in 1750, was the son of the Marquis of Do- 
lomieu. He was admitted into the order of Malta, in 
which he remained until] about 1770, when he killed one 
of his companions ina duel. While confined for this 
offence, he became a student of the natural sciences. After 
his release he formed a friendship with La Rochefou- 
cauld, by whose influence he was chosen a correspondent 
of the Academy of Sciences. About 1777 he returned to 
Malta, where he was promoted to some offices in the 
order. From Malta he made scientific excursions to 
Sicily and Italy for several years, during which he wrote 
treatises on volcanoes. He returned to France in 171, 
composed some important articles on geology for ihe 
“Journal de Physique,” and traversed on foot all pasts 
of that country, with the geologist’s hammer in his hand. 

In 1796 he was appointed professor in the Schwol 
of Mines, and was chosen a member of the Institute. 
He was one of the savants selected to attend Bonaparte 
in his expedition to Egypt in 1798, and was delighted 
with such an opportunity to pursue his favourite studies 
in a new field of inquiry. After a hasty survey of a part 
of Lower Egypt, he sailed for France in March, 1799, and 
was taken prisoner by the Neapolitans, (then at war 
with the French,) who kept him in a dungeon and treated 
him with great cruelty. Efforts were vainly made by 
several sovereign powers for his release, which could 
not be obtained until the victory of Marengo compelled 
Naples to make a treaty in which his hberation was 
positively stipulated. He arrived at Paris in March, 
1801, and. found that he had been appointed professor 
of mineralogy in the Museum of Natural History. He 
delivered one course of lectures, then made a journey 
to the Alps, and died in November, 1801. 

“Dolomieu,” says Cuvier, “seemed to be born for 
geology. Toa decided passion for that study he joined 
all the physical and moral faculties requisite for success.” 
Though adverse fortunes did not permit him to fully 
develop his powers as the author of any system of 
geology, yet the science is much indebted to his treatises. 
During his imprisonment, though deprived of pen and 
ink, he wrote a “ Treatise on Mineralogical Philosophy” 
and a “Memoir on Mineral Species,” using the smoke 
of his lamp as a substitute for ink. 

See notice, by Cuvier, in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle;”” Lact- 
pEpE, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Ja Vie de Dolomieu,”’ 1802 ; *‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1804. 

Dolscius, dols’tse-tis, (PAUL,) a German Hellenist, 
born at Plauen in 1526, was a friend of Melanchthon. 
Died in 1589. 

Domairon, do’ma’rdn’, (Louts,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Béziers in 1745, wrote “The General Principles of 
Belles-Lettres,” (1785,) and other works. Died in 1807. 

Domard, do’mar’, (Jos—EPpH FRANGoIS,) a French 
engraver of medals and gems, born in Paris in 1792; 
died in 1858. 

Domat, do’ma’, or Daumat, d6’m32’, (JEAN,) an emi- 
nent French jurist, born at Clermont in Auvergne in 
1625. He had intimate relations with the recluses of Port- 
Royal, especially with Pascal, who at his death intrusted 
to him his private papers. The details of his virtuous 
and useful life have not been recorded. His reputation 
is founded on a great systematic work entitled “The 
Civil Laws in their Natural Order,” (1689.) Many per- 
sons had attempted to systematize the confused and ill- 
digested materials of Roman law; but no one succeeded 
so perfectly as Domat, who is considered the most emi- 
nent jurist of his age. He received a pension from Louis 
XIV. D’Aguesseau, a most competent judge, spoke of 
him with profound respect. Domat was for many years 
king’s advocate in the presidial court of Clermont. Died 
in Paris in 1695. ‘ 

See Euckne Caucny, “Etudes sur Domat,’? 1852; Victor 
Cousrn’s article in the ‘‘ Journal des Savants,”’ 1843 ; SAINTE-BEuvE, 


“ Port-Royal ;”” Carr, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Domat,” prefixed ta 
his works, Paris, 1822. 
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Dombay, von, fon dom’bi, (FRANz,) an Austrian 
Orientalist, born in Vienna in 1758, was appointed inter- 
preter to the court for Oriental languages in 1792. He 
published “Geschichte der Scherifen,” a ‘History of 
the Shereefs,” (princes of Morocco,) (1801,) a ‘ Persian 
Grammar,” (1804,) and other works, which are com- 
mended by Silvestre de Sacy. Died in 1810. : 

Dombey, ddn’ba’, (JosePH,) a French botanist and 
physician, born at Macon in 1742, studied botany at 
Paris under Jussieu. He received a commission from 
Turgot, the prime minister, to visit South America and 
collect such useful plants as could be profitably culti- 
vated in France, and arrived at Callao in 1778. He 
traversed Peru, Chili, etc., discovered mines of gold 
and quicksilver, and had many romantic adventures. 
Returning home, he landed at Cadiz in 1785 with an 
immense collection, of which, it is stated, the Spanish 
officials confiscated half and damaged the other half. 
Buffon procured for him a pension of six thousand 
livres. Dombey was living at Lyons when it was be- 
sieged in 1793, after which he obtained a mission to the 
United States. On the voyage thither he was taken 
by privateers, and imprisoned in Montserrat, where he 
died about 1794. The French regard him as one of 
the most enterprising and successful explorers of the 
domain of botany in the eighteenth century. As he was 
unable to defray the expense of publishing the. results 
of his researches in Peru, he placed his herbal in the 
hands of L’Héritier, who prepared a Flora of Peru, 
which he left in manuscript. 


See Derruze, ‘“‘Notice sur Dombey,’’ in the ‘f Annales du 
;’’? “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Muséum d’ Histoire naturelle ; 

Dombrowski, dom-brov’skee, (JOHN HENRY,) an 
able Polish general, born in the palatinate of Cracow in 
1755. In the effort for independence which the Poles 
began about 1791, he took a prominent part, and ob- 
tained the rank of general. He was compelled to sur- 
render to Suwarrow in November, 1794, when his nation 
ceased to exist. In 1797 he entered the service of the 
Cisalpine Republic, for which he formed and commanded 
a Polish legion. He displayed great valour and ability 
at Trebbia, (1799,) where he commanded a wing of the 
French army. After the battle of Jena (1806) Bona- 
parte called him to Poland, where he raised an army 
of 30,000 Poles. As general of division, Dombrowski 
gained victories at Dirschau and at Bromberg in 1809. 
He was wounded at Berezina in 1812, but continued to 
fight for Bonaparte until 1814. Died in 1818. 

See L. Cuonzko, “‘ Histoire des Légions Polonaises en Italie,’’ 
1829; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Domenichi, do-mén’e-kee or do-ma/ne-kee, (Lutci,) 
an Italian /:dtérateur, horn at Piacenza, lived at Venice 
and at Florence, where he was patronized by Duke Co- 
simo I. He translated into Italian Plutarch’s ‘Lives,”’ 
(1555,) Pliny’s ‘Natural History,” (1561,) and other 
works. He also wrote several original works, among 
which are “The Nobility of Women,” (“La Nobilita 
delle Donne,”) and “The Court Lady,” (‘La Donna di 
Corte.) Died in 1564. 

See Trraposcu!, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 

Domenichi, da, da do-mén’/e-kee or do-ma/ne-kee, 
(DOMENICO,) a learned prelate, born in Venice in 1416, 
lived many years in Rome. He was made referendary 
by Calixtus III., nuncio by another pope, and Bishop 
of Brescia by Paul II. He wrote a “Treatise on the 
Episcopal Dignity,” and many other works on theology. 
Died in 1478, 

Domenichino, do-mén-e-kee/no, [Fr. DoMINIQUIN, 
do’me’ne’kan’,] an eminent Italian painter, whose proper 
name was DOMENICO ZAMPIERI, do-mén/e-ko dz4m-pe- 
a/ree, was born at Bologna in 1581. He studied under 
Annibal Caracci in Rome, where he remained some 
years and was patronized as a painter and architect by 
Gregory XV. He afterwards worked in Naples, where 
he died in 1641. He painted in oii and in fresco, was 
a good colorist, and excelled both in history and land- 
scapes. Among his master-pieces are “The Martyrdom 
of Saint Agnes,” and the “Communion of Saint Je- 
rome,” finished about 1612, which is to be seen in the 
Vatican opposite Raphael’s “Transfiguration.” Some 
judges, as Caracci and N. Poussin, estimate him as 


scarcely inferior to any painter except Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and Titian. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’? Matvas1a, ‘‘ Felsina 
Pittrice ;’” BoLoGnini-AmorinI, ‘ Vitadi Domenico Zampieri,”’ 1839 ; 
BE.Lonrt, “ Vitede’ Pittori;’? NAGLER, “‘ Neues Aligemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon ;”? LECARPENTIER, ‘‘ Notice sur D. Zampieri,”’ 1812, 

Domenici, do-mén/e-chee or do-ma/ne-chee, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) an Italian painter, born at Treviso, lived about 
1530, and died at the age of thirty-five. He is called 
one of the best pupils of Titian. 

Domenico. See DomMINICc, SAINT. 

Domenico, do-mén/e-ko, (ALEXIs,) [Fr. DOMINIQUE 
LE GreEc, do’me’nék’ leh grék,] called 11 Greco, (él 
gra’ko,) an artist, born in the Greek Archipelago about 
1547, was a pupil of Titian in Venice. He excelled in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and imitated the 
manner of Titian with success. In his later years he 
worked in Toledo and other cities of Spain, where he 
produced many admired paintings and formed some able 
pupils. He designed a church in Toledo, and adorned it 
with sculptures and pictures. Died in 1625. 

See Nacrer, ‘“ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Domenico d’Asciano. See BARTOLO, (DOMENICO.) 

Domenico de’ Barbieri, do-mén’e-ko da bar-be- 
a’ree, or Domenico Fiorentino, (fe-o-rén-tee’no,) a 
painter, sculptor, and engraver, born at Florence in 
1506; died in 1560. 

Domenico degli Camei, do-mén’e-ko dal’yee k4- 
ma/ee, an Italian artist, born at Milan, derived his sur- 
name from his skill in engraving gems in relief, or cameos. 
His family name was COMPAGNI. Vasari speaks with 
admiration of his portraits of Ludovico Sforza and other 
princes, which are among the most precious monuments 
of modern iconography. Died about 1490. 

Domenico Veneziano, do-mén/e-ko va-nét-se-a’no, 
or DOMENICO OF VENICE, an Italian painter, born about 
1408, is said to have been the first who painted in oil at 
Florence. He was assassinated by Castagno, the painter, 
about 1462. (See CASTAGNO.) 

See Vasarr, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Domergue, do’marg’, (FRANGOIS URBAIN,) a French 
grammarian, born at Aubagne in 1745, settled in Paris 
about 1790, and a few years later was chosen a member 
of the Institute. He was the author of ‘ Orthographic 
Exercises,” and other grammatical works. Died in 1810. 

Dom /ett, written also Domott, (Sir WILLIAM,) an 
English admiral, born in Devonshire about 1754, served 
under Rodney and Nelson against the French. Died 
in 1828. 

Domingo, do-méng’go, (Luts,) a Spanish painter and 
sculptor, born at Valencia in 1718; died in 1767. 

Domingo de Guzman. See DOMINIC, SAINT. 

Dom/i-nic, [Sp. DoMINGO DE GuzMANn, do-méng’go 
da gooth-man/’ ; Fr. DOMINIQUE, do’me’nék’; It. DoME- 
NICO, do-mén/e-l@o,] SAIN‘, the founder of the order 
of Dominicans, was born at Calahorra, in Old Castile, 
in 1170. Having become noted for his zeal and elo- 
quence as a preacher, he was admitted in 1198 into the 
chapter of the Bishop of Osma, whom he assisted in his 
efforts to convert the Albigenses in France. According 
to the Catholics, he performed many miracles, and offered 
to sell himself as a slave in order to raise money for 
charitable purposes. He appears to have been one of 
the instigators of the crusade against the Albigenses about 
1212, in which many thousands of those people perished. 
In 1215 he founded the order of Preaching Friars, or 
Dominicans, which was approved by the pope in 1216 
and was rapidly multiplied in Christendom. Their rules 
exact rigorous fasting and total abstinence from flesh. 
The design of the founder was to make the conversion 
of heretics their special pursuit. In France they were 
often called Jacobins. Dominic became the first general 
of the order. The pope created in his favour the office 
of Master of the Sacred Palace, which is always filled 
by a Dominican. He died in 1221, and was canonized 
by Gregory IX. in 1234. 

See Touron, “ Vie de Saint-Dominique,”’ 1739 ; CASTILLo, ‘‘ His- 
toria del Santo Domingo,” 1612-22; Lacorparre, ‘‘ Vie de Saint- 
Dominique,”’? 1840; Borront, “‘ Vita di San Domenico,”’ 3 vols., 1789. 

Dominici, da, di do-mee/né-chee, (BERNARDO,) a 
Neapolitan artist, published “The Lives of Neapolitan 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” (3 vols., 1742-45.) 
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Dominikus, do-mee’ne-kus, (JAKoB,) a German his- 
torian, born at Rheinbergen in 1764. Among his works, 
which are highly commended, are ‘Ferdinand, Duke 
of Alva,” (1796,) and “ Henry IV. of France,” (2 vols., 
1797:) 

Dominique. See DomMENICcO and Dominic, SAIN’. 

Dominique Barriére, do’me’nék’ bi’re-air’, a 
French engraver, born at Marseilles in 1622, worked at 
Rome. 

Dominique le Grec. See DOMENICO, (ALEXIS.) 

Dominiquin. See DOMENICHINO, 

Dominis, de, da dom/e-néss, (MARCANTONIO,) an 
Italian theologian, born in the isle of Arba, near Dal- 
matia, in 1566. He gained early distinction as professor 
of philosophy and mathematics at Padua, and became 
Archbishop of Spalatro. Before this promotion he wrote 
a curious treatise on light, “On the Rays of Light and 
Vision in Perspective Glasses and in the Rainbow,” 
(“De Radiis Visus et Lucis in Vitris perspectivis et 
Tvide,” 1611,) in which the phenomenon of the rainbow 
was explained for the first time. About 1615 he removed 
to England, turned Protestant, and was appointed Dean of 
Windsor by James I. He published arguments against 
Popery in his work “On the Ecclesiastical Republic,” 
(‘De Republica Ecclesiastica,” 1617.) He returned to 
Italy in 1622, and abjured the doctrines of that work. 
On a suspicion that he was about to recant again, he 
was imprisoned at Rome, and died in prison in 1624. 

See VoiTarreE, ‘‘ Lettres philosophiques ;’? Limzorcn, “ Historia 
Inquisitionis.”’ . 

Domitian, do-mish’e-an, [Lat. DomiriA/Nus; Fr. 
DoMITIEN, do’me’se’AN7,] or, more fully, Ti/tus Pla’- 
vius Domitia/nus, a Roman emperor, the second son 
of Vespasian, born in 51 A.D., succeeded his brother 
Titus in 81. Though his character was depraved and 
cruel, he at first affected a zeal for public virtue and jus- 
tice. He was defeated by the Dacians, and made a dis- 
graceful treaty, by which he bound himself to pay them 
tribute. His armies were generally unsuccessful, except 
in Britain, which was conquered by Agricola. He mar- 
ried Domitia Longina, to whom he gave the title of 
Augusta. Many innocent persons fell victims to his 
suspicions, his cruelty, or his rapacity. He banished the 
philosophers and literati, among whom was Epictetus. 
One of his favourite pastimes was hunting and killing 
flies. A conspiracy was formed among his guards and 
courtiers, and he was killed in his palace in 96 A.D., when 
the senate chose Nerva as his successor. 

See Tacrrus, “‘ Historia ;’? SUEToNIUs, “ Domitianus ;’? NrzeBUHR, 
““Romische Geschichte,”’ vol. ii.; J. ARRHENIUS, ‘‘ Vita Imperatoris 
Domitiani,’”’ 1696, 

Domitianus. See DoMITIAN. 

Domitianus, do-mish-e-a/nus, (Lucius DomITIUvs,) a 
Roman general, who assumed the tithe of emperor in 
the reign of Diocletian. He was put to death in 288 a.D. 

Dom-i-til/la or Domitia, do-mish’e-a, the wife of 
the emperor Véspasian, was the mother of Titus and 
Domitian. She died before the accession of Vespasian. 

Domitius Afer. See AFER. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus. See AHENOBARBUS, 

Dommartin, do’m4r’tan’, (ELZEARD AUGUSTE,) a 
French general, born in 1768, distinguished himself at 
the battle of the Pyramids and at El Arish. He was 
killed at Rosetta in 1799. 

Domnus. See Donus. 

Don, (Davin,) a Scottish botanist, born at Forfar in 
1800. He went to London in 1819, and gained repu- 
tation by a “ Monograph on the Genus Saxifraga.” In 
1822 he was appointed librarian of the Linnean Society, 
to which he contributed several able botanical treatises. 
In 1825 he produced a valuable work on the plants of 
Nepaul, “ Prodromus Flore Nepalensis.” He became 
professor of botany in King’s College, London, in 1836. 
Died in 1840. 

Don, (GrorGE,) father of the preceding, born about 
1770, was proprietor of a nursery and botanic garden at 
Forfar, and was a good botanist, Died in 1814. 

Don, (Sir GEoRGE,) a British general, born in 1756; 
died in 1832. 

Don, (GEoRGE,) a botanist, born in 1798, was a brother 
of David Don, noticed above. He made scientific ex- 
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cursions to Africa and South America, and published 
an excellent “System of Gardening and Botany,” (4 
vols., 1831-38.) Died in 1856. 

Don/ald I., King of Scotland, is said to have been 
the first Christian king of that country. Died about 
216 A.D. 

Donald II., King of Scotland, reigned about four 
years, and died about 864 A.D. 

Donald IV. or VI, King of Scotland, reigned from 
892 to 904 A.D. 

Donald VII. See DuNcAN. 

Donald VIII, sometimes called Donald Bane, 
usurped the throne of Scotland in 1093. He was de- 
posed by Edgar Atheling in 1098. 

Don/ald-son, (JOHN,) a skilful Scottish portrait- 
painter, born in Edinburgh in 1737, lived some years in 
London. He published an “ Essay on the Elements of 
Beauty,” and a volume of poems. He was a very suc- 
cessful artist, especially in miniature. Died in 1801. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Don/ald-son, (Professor JOHN,) an eminent British 
agriculturist of the present age. He published a “ Treat- 
ise on Manures and Grasses,” (1842,) ‘Cultivated Plants 
of the Farm,” (1847,) and “ Agricultural Biography,” 
(London, 1854,) which is said to be an excellent work. 

Don/ald-son, (Rev. JOHN WILLIAM,) an English 
philologist, born in 1812, published Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew grammars, and other works. Died about 1861. 

Donaldson, (THoMAS LEVERTON,) an English archi- 
tect, born in London about 1795. He published a 
“Collection of Doorways from Anciént and Modern 
Buildings in Greece and Italy,” (1833.) In 1843 he be- 
came professor of architecture in University College, 
London. He was architect of All-Saints Church, Lon- 
don, and of other churches in or near that city. 

Donaldson, (WALTER,) a Scottish writer, born at 
Aberdeen about 1575, published “ Synopsis G2conomica.” 

Donat. See DONATUS. 

Donatello, do-n4-tel’/lo, (DONATO DI BELTO DI 
BARDO,) an eminent sculptor, born in Florence in 1383, 
worked in Florence, Venice, Rome, and Padua, and was 
highly successful. He was patronized by the famous 
Cosimo de’ Medici. Among his best productions are 
bronze figures of Saint George, of Saint Mark, and of 
“Judith holding the Head of Holofernes.” He excelled 
in the representation of historical events by bas-reliets. 
His character was noble and liberal. Died in 1466. His 
works are commended for correctness of form, for pro- 
priety of attitude, and for power and truth of expression, 
sometimes reaching the pathetic and sublime. 

See ANDREA FRANCIONI, ‘‘ Elogio di Donatello,”’ 1837; NAGLER, 
“Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Donatello, (SIMONE,) a Florentine sculptor, brother 
of the preceding. He was invited to Rome in 1431 by 
Pope Eugene, and spent about twelve years in adorning 
one of the doors of Saint Peter’s with bas-reliefs. 

Donati, do-na’/tee, a noble and powerful Guelph 
family of Florence, which flourished about the end of 
the thirteenth century. Gemma Donati, the wife of 
Dante, was a member of this family. 

Donati, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian Jesuit, poet, and 
antiquary, born at Sienna in 1584, professed rhetoric in 
Rome with distinction. He wrote, in Latin, a poem on 
the “ Poetic Art,” an epic poem named “ Constantinus,” 
(1640,) and an excellent work on the edifices of Rome, 
(“Roma vetus et recens,” 1633,) which was perhaps 
superior to anything previously written on the antiquities 
of that city. Died in 1640. 

Donati, (ANTONIO,) a Venetian naturalist, born in 
1606; died in 1659. 

Donati, do-n4’tee, (BINDO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Florence, wrote in the Tuscan language. He was ranked 
by Crescimbeni among the first writers of his time. Died 
about 1300. 

Donati, (Corso,) a Florentine noble, who was a leader 
of the Guelphs. By his talents and rank he acquired great 
influence in public affairs. About 1300 the people of 
Florence were divided into two factions, the Neri and 
Bianchi, (Blacks and Whites.) Corso Donati was the 
chief of the former pay which, by the aid of foreign 
| troops under Charles de Valois, obtained power in 1301, 
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whom Dante was one. Donati soon lost his influence 
with his own party, was accused of tyrannical designs, 
and, failing to appear at the trial, was condemned in 
1308, and destroyed himself. ' 

See SismonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Donati or Donato, do-n4’to, (MARCELLO,) Count di 
Ponzano, (de pon-za’no,) an Italian physician, born at 
Correggio in 1538. He wrote “De Medica Historia 
mirabili,” (1586.) Died in 1602. 

See CAsTELLANI, ‘‘ Vita del celebre Medico M. Donati,”’ 1788. 


Donati, (VITALIANO,) an Italian physician, eminent 
as a naturalist, was born at Paduain 1713. Prompted by 
a passion for botany and other natural sciences, he tra- 
versed Italy for about eightgyears, and was employed by 
Pope Benedict XIV. to make collections for his college. 
He then explored Illyria, and undertook a description 
of the productions of the Adriatic. In 1750 an outline 
of his intended work on the “Natural History of the 
Adniatic” was published. He also visited Syria and 
Egypt for scientific purposes, and sent home many ob- 
jects of natural history. On his voyage homeward he 
perished by shipwreck in 1763. 

See Grnnart, ‘‘ Elogio di V. Donati,’’ 1839. 

Donato. See DONATELLO. 

Donato, do-na’to, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian philolo- 
gist, was born at Zano, near Verona. He was professor 
of Greek at Padua about 1532. He translated Xeno- 
phon’s book “On Economy,” and other Greek works. 
He was the first editor of ‘Chrysostom on Saint Paul” 
in Greek. Died about 1550. 

Donato, (FRANCESCO,) Doge of Venice, was elected 
in 1545, and died in 1553, leaving a good reputation for 
eloquence and wisdom. He maintained the neutrality 
of Venice in the war between Charles V. and Henry IL. 
of France. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise.” 


Donato or Donati, (GERONIMO,) a Venetian states- 
man, negotiated a peace between the pope and Venice 
in 1510. His abilities were extolled by Erasmus. Died 
in I513. 

Donato, (LEONARDO,) was Doge of Venice from 1606 
to 1612. He firmly resisted Pope Paul V., who wished 
to deprive the republic of its jurisdiction over the clergy, 
and who laid the state under an interdict in 1606. This 
was finally removed without any concession on the part 
of Venice. Died in 1612. 

See ANDREA MorosinI, “* Vita Leonardi Donati,’ 1628; PIERRE 
Marce1, “ Vite Donatorum.”’ 

Donato, (NIccoLo,) a Venetian diplomatist, born in 
1705. He wrote “ L’Uomo di Governo,” (‘‘ The States- 
man,”’) which was translated into French by Robinet, 
(1767.) Died in 1765. 

Donato, (ZENO,) an Italian painter, born at Verona, 
flourished about 1500. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 

Do-na’tus, [Fr. Donat, do’na’,]| Bishop of Casz 
Nigree, in Numidia, the chief author of the schism of 
Donatists, which began about 305 a.D., disturbed the 
church for more than a century, and filled Africa with 
dire calamities. With an affected zeal for discipline, he 
formed a party against Cecilianus, Bishop of Carthage, 
as being identified with some who, through fear of per- 
secution, had given up the sacred books and were hence 
called ‘“Traditores.” He taught that the Church was 
not infallible ; but it does not appear that he made inno- 
vations in doctrine. This party became very numerous 
in Africa, and, it is said, burned the churches of the 
Catholics and massacred the members of that party. 
At the Council of Arles, in 314, the question was decided 
in favour of Cecilianus. The Donatists, however, in- 
creased until 410, when the emperor Honorius convoked 
a council at Carthage, which condemned them as here- 
tics. This result is ascribed chiefly to the efforts of Saint 
Augustine, They became divided into several sects, and 
about the sixth century had sunk into insignificance. 

See Saint AuGustTing, ‘‘De Heereticis;? TinLtemont, “ Meé- 
moires;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Donatus, the second of this name, was elected Bishop 
of Carthage in 316 a.p. by the Donatists, of whom he 
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He is said to have been 
learned and eloquent, but haughty. His partisans gave 
him the surname of MAGNus, (the ‘“Great.”) He died 
in exile about 355. The Donatists in his time were 
nearly as numerous in Africa as the Catholics. 

See PLuguEt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Hérésies.”’ 

Donatus, [Fr. Donat, do’na’,] (AZLius,) a celebrated 
Latin grammarian, born about 333 A.D. He taught 
rhetoric in Rome, and was a teacher of Saint Jerome, 
who speaks highly of his talents. His “Elements of 
Grammar” (‘Ars Grammatica”) served as the basis of 
nearly all subsequent elementary works on that subject, 
and was generally used in the schools of the middle ages. 
He also wrote an able commentary on Terence, which 
is extant. 

See L. Scuopren, ‘‘De Terentio et Donato,” 1824. 

Donckers. See DONKERS. 

Dondi, don’dee, (GIAcoMo,) born at Padua, was emi- 
nent as a philosopher and physician. He wrote “ Store- 
house of Medicine,” (‘Promptuarium Medicinz,”’) and 
made a famous clock in Padua in 1344. 

Dondi, (GIOVANNI,) a son of the preceding, born in 
1318, was a physician and mathematician, and the friend 
of Petrarch, who addressed to him several letters. He 
invented a celebrated clock, which was placed in Pavia 
and procured for him and his descendants the surname 
of Horoxoetus, or DALL’ OroLoGIO. Died in 1389. 

See Tirasoscut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Dondi dall’ Orologio, don’dee daAl-lo-ro-lo’jo, 
(CARLO ANTONIO,) MARQUIS, an Italian naturalist, was 
born of a noble family of Padua about 1750. He de- 
voted his life chiefly to natural history and chemistry. 
He wrote an “Introduction to the Natural History of 
the Euganean Hills,” (1780,) and a few other scientific 
works. Died in r8ot. 

Dondini, don-dee’nee, (GUGLIELMO,) an Italian poet 
and Jesuit, born at Ancona in 1606, was professor of 
eloquence in Rome for many years. Among his works are 
a Latin poem “On the Birth of the Dauphin of France,” 
(1639,) and a ‘‘ History of the Actions, in France, of Far- 
nese, Prince of Parma,” (1673.) 

Donducci, don-doot’chee, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) an 
Italian painter, surnamed IL MASTELLETTA, é] mas-tel- 
let/té, was born at Bologna in 1575. ‘‘He had a rich 
imagination,” says Augfuis, “‘a pure design, and vigorous 
colour.” His reputation was high in his own time, but 
has since declined. He died in 1637, or, according to 
another account, in 1055. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Doneau, do’nd’, [Lat. DonrEL’Lus,] (HUGUES,) an 
able French jurist and Protestant, born at Chalons- 
sur-Sa6ne in 1527. He was teaching jurisprudence,at 
Bourges in 1572, when, by the aid of his scholars, he 
escaped the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew and fled 
from France. He afterwards professed Jaw at Heidel- 
berg, Leyden, and Altorf, where he died in 1591. He is 
the author of voluminous and esteemed commentaries 
on civil law. 

See Tarsanp, “‘Vies des Jurisconsultes ;”? Mortrt, “ Diction- 
naire Historique;’? ZEIDLER, “‘Spicilegium Observationum Vitam 
H. Donelli illustrantium,”’ 1766. 

Donellus. See DONEAU. 

Don’el-l¥, (Sir Ross,) a British admiral, who entered 
the navy at an early age. He fought with distinction 
under Lord Howe in June, 1794, and commanded the 
squadron before Toulon in 1803. For his conduct at 
Montevideo in 1807 he received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. He was made rear-admiral in 1814, and full 
admiral in 1838. Died in 1841. 

Dongelberge, de, deh dong’el-bérc’eh, (HENRI 
CHARLES,) a Belgian historian, born probably at Brussels 
in 15933 died in 1660. 

Dongois, dén’gwa’, (NicoLAs,) a French jurist, born 
in Paris about 1634, was a nephew of the poet Boileau, 
and an acquaintance of Voltaire. Died in 1717. 

Doni, do’nee, (ADONE,) an able painter of the Roman 
school, born at Assisi, worked about 1540. He is re- 
puted the greatest painter that Assisi ever produced. 

Doni, (ANTONIO FRANCESCO,) an Italian (/érateur, 
born at Florence about 1508. He liveda wandering life, 
and gained a scanty subsistence by his writings, some of 
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which were facetious, humorous, or satirical, and had a 
temporary vogue. Among his works is a treatise on 
painting and sculpture, entitled “Disegno partito in pit 
Ragionamenti,” “ The Gourd,” (“La Zucca,” 1551,) “The 
Marbles of Doni,” (1552,) and “ La Libraria del Doni,” 
(1550,) a bibliographical work, which passed through 
many editions, but is very defective. Died in 1574. 

See TrraBoscul, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana; Necrt, 
“‘Tstoria de’ Fivrentini Serittori;’’? Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires,” 

Doni, (GIOVANNI BarristA,) an eminent Italian scho- 
lar and antiquary, born in Florence in 1593. The study 
of antiquities became his ruling passion, and he made an 
immense collection of rare objects. In 1623 he removed 
to Rome, where he was patronized by Cardinal Barberini 
and was made secretary of the Sacred College. He re- 
turned to Florence in 1640, and was chosen professor of 
eloquence. He wrote several Latin poems, (‘ Carmina,” 
1628,) and treatises on ancient music, one of which is 
named “ Lyra Barberina,” (1773.) Died in 1646. 

See Banpint, “De Vita et Scriptis J. B. Donii,”’ 1755. 

Doni d’Attichi, do’ne’ da’te’she’, ? (Louts,) a French 
bishop and biographer, born in 1596; died in 1664. 

Donini, do-nee’nee, (GrROLAMO,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Correggio in 1681, was a pupil of Carlo 
Cignani, and worked at Bologna. He excelled in design 
and colour, and is said to have finished his works with 
greater care and delicacy than any eminent painter ex- 
‘cept Carlo Dolce. Died about 1740. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Donis, do/nis, (NIKOLAUS,) a German monk and geo- 
grapher, lived in the monastery of Reichenbach about 
1450. He produced a Latin version of Ptolemy’s Geo- 
graphy, to which he added graduated maps, and an ori- 
ginal treatise (in Latin) ‘On the Wonders of the World.” 
He presented a copy of this work to the pope in 1471. 

Donizetti, don-e-zet’tee or do-nid-zet’tee, (GAELANO,) 
an excellent Italian musical composer, born at Bergamo 
in 1798, studied music under Mattei at Bologna. He 
served several years in the army, which he quitted about 
1822. After many essays, he produced in 1830, at Milan, 
his opera “ Anna Bolena,” which was much admired. It 
was followed by many other operas, which were very suc- 
cessful and still retain their popularity, among which are 
“CLucrezia Borgia,” (1833,) “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
(1835,) and “Linda di Chamouni,” (1842.) In the latter 
part of his life he was professor of counterpoint in the 
Royal College of Naples, and chapel-master and com- 
poser to the courtof Vienna. Died at Bergamo in 1848. 

See A. pE Larace, “ Notice sur Donizetti ;’? Scupo, ‘* Donizetti 
et!’ Ecole Italienne depuis Rossini ;” Fiét1s, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens.”’ 

Donkers, donk’ers, or Donckers, (JAN or PIETER,) 
a Dutch painter, born at Gouda about 1610, died pre- 
maturely. His works are highly praised. 

Donkers, Donckers, or Doncker, (Pirrrr,) a 
Dutch painter of history and portraits, born at Gouda 
about 1612. Heworked at Rome. Died in 1668. 

Donn or Donne, don, (ABRAHAM,) an English mathe- 
matician, born at Bideford in 1718; died in 1746. 

Donnadieu, do’na’de-vh’, (GABRIEL,) a French gene- 
ral, born at Nimes in 1777 5 died in 1849. 

Donné, do’nd’, (ALPHONSE,) a French savant, born 
at Noyon in 1806. He wrote treatises on the physiology 
of milk, blood, mucus, and saliva. 

Donne, don, or Donn, (BENJAMIN,) an English mathe- 
matician of Bideford, born in 1729, published several 
treatises. Died in 1798. 

Donne, (JOHN,) an eminent English poet and divine, 
born in London in 1573, was educated in the Catholic 
religion, which he renounced in favour of the Church of 
England. He was secretary to Lord-Chancellor Eger- 
ton, when he privately married a niece of that nobleman 
and consequently lost his office. In 1610 he wrote the 
“ Pseudo-Martyr,” which procured him the favour of 
James I., who persuaded him to take holy orders about 
1614, and made him one of his chaplains. He gained 
celebrity for his eloquence as a preacher, and in 1621 
was appointed Dean of Saint Paul’s. Donne was the 
first and Cowley the second of the school which John- 
son denominates “metaphysical poets,” who laboured 
alter conceits and novel turns of thought. “Donne,” says 
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Hallam, “is the most inharmonious of our versifiers. Of 
his earlier poems many are very licentious ; the later are 
chiefly devout. Few are good for much; the conceits 
have not even the merit of being intelligible.” Dryden 
styles him “the greatest wit, though not the greatest 
poet, of our nation.” He wrote satires, elegies, and other 
poems. His Sermons, published in 1640, are much ad- 
mired for learning and subtlety. He died in 1631. His 
life was written by Izaak Walton, (1640.) 

See, also, H. Atrorp, ‘‘ Life of Donne,” 1839; ‘‘ Retrospective 
Review,” vol. vili., 1823. 

Donneau de Vizé, do’nd’ deh ve’zd’/, (JEAN,) a 
French critic and journalist, born in Paris in 1640. He 
wrote several successful comedies, and founded about 
1680 the “‘ Mercure galante,” a monthly review, in which 
he attacked Racine and Moliere and published news 
of the court, etc. ‘This was probably the earliest French 
journal or newspaper. Died in 1710. 

Donner, don’ner, (GEORG RAPHAEL,) a skilful German 
sculptor, born at Essling in 1695; died in-1741. 

Donnet, do’nd’, (FERDINAND FRANGOIS AUGUSTE,) a 
French prelate, born at Bourg Argental in 1795, became 
Archishop of Bordeaux in 1837, and a cardinal in 1852. 

Dénniges or Doenniges, dén/nic-es, (WILHELM,) a 
German publicist, born near Stettin in 1814. He wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘‘ History of the German Empire 
in the Fourteenth Century,” (1842.) 

Donnino, don-nee’no, (AGNOLO,) a painter, born at 
Florence, lived about 1500. He is praised by Vasari. 

Donnissan, de, deh do’ne’s6n’, MARQuIS, a French 
royalist officer, who took a prominent part in the civil war 
of La Vendée in 1793. He died on the scaffold about the 
end of 1793. 

Dono, (PAOLO DI.) See UCCELLO, (PAOLO.) 

Donoli, do-no’lee, (ALFONSO FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
medical writer, born in Tuscany in 1635; died in 1724. 

Donoso, do-no’so, (JOSE,) a Spanish painter, born in 
New Castile in 1628, worked in Madrid, several churches 
of which he adorned with paintings. His manner is said 
to resemble that of Paul Veronese. Died in 1686. 

Donoso Cortés, cdo-no’so kor-tés’, (JUAN,) Marquis 
de Valdegamas, (val-da-g4/m4s,) a Spanish statesman and 
writer, born in Estremadura in 1809. He was a classical 
scholar, and displayed poetical talents at an early age. 
He at first favoured the Liberal party in politics. At the 
death of Ferdinand VII. (1833) he supported the cause 
of Isabella and her mother, Christina, against Carlos, 
About 1840 he was secretary to the queen-mother Chris- 
tina, then an exile in France. In 1844 he was chosen 
secretary to the queen Isabella, and was made Marquis 
of Valdegamas. In his later years he became conserva- 
tive, and wrote political works which are admired for 
their literary merit. In his “Essay on Catholicism, 
Liberalism, and Socialism” (1851) he appears as a zeal- 
ous champion of the Catholic Church. He was sent as 
minister to Berlin in 1848, and was Spanish minister at 
Paris when he died in 1853. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Donoughmore. See HUTCHINSON,(RICHARD HELY.) 

Don/o-van, (EDWARD,) an English naturalist, author 
of an esteemed “ Natural History of British Insects,” (16 
vols., 1792-1816.) About 1797 he produced a “ Natural 
History of British Birds.” Between 1798 and 1805 he 
issued a series of works on the insects of China, India, 
and other parts of Asia, which were favourably received. 
“ A great number of species,” says Swainson, “are here 
delineated for the first time.” He also wrote ‘ Descrip- 
tive Excursions through South Wales,” and edited a 
periodical called “The Naturalist’s Repository.” Died 
in 1837. 

Do’nus I, or Dom/nus, a native of Rome, was chosen 
pope in 677 A.D., as successor to Dieudonné II., (Adeo- 
dat.) Died in 678. 

Donus II., or Domnus, elected pope in 974, accord- 
ing to some authorities was the successor of Benedict VI. 
He is supposed to have died in December, 975. 

Dony, do’ne’, (JEAN JACQuES DANIEL,) a Belgian 
metallurgist, born at Liege in 1759; died in 1819, 

Donzelli, don-zel’/lee, (IPPOLIYo and Prerro,) Italian 
painters, who were brothers, and worked at Naples about 
1460-90. 
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Donzellini, don-zél-lee/nee, (GiROLAMO,) an Italian 
medical writer, born in the province of Brescia; died at 
Venice about 1560. 

Donzello. See DONZELLI. 

Doo, (GrorGE THOMAS,) an eminént English _his- 
torical engraver, was born in Surrey in 1800. He was 
elected Royal Academician about 1857, having previously 
received the title of historical engraver to the queen. 
Among his works, which are mostly line engravings, 
are the “Ecce Homo,” after Correggio, the “Infant 
Christ,” after Raphael, and “Italian Pilgrims coming 
in Sight of Rome,” after Eastlake. 

Doo/d¥, (SAMUEL,) an English botanist, born in Staf- 
fordshire, was director of a botanic garden at Chelsea. 
Iie made discoveries in cryptogamous plants, and con- 
tributed to the “Synopsis” of Ray, who was his friend. 
Died in 1706. 

Doo/lit-tle, (THoMAS,) an English nonconformist 
minister, was born at Kidderminster in 1630. He wrote 
“The Complete Body of Practical Divinity,” and other 
approved works. Died in 1707. 

Doo/ly, (JoHN MrrcHELt,) an American judge, was 
born in Georgia about 1772. He embraced the profes- 
sion of law, and became judge of the Western Circuit 
of Georgia in 1816. He was afterwards twice elected 
judge of the Northern Circuit of Georgia. Died in 1827. 
Judge Dooly was a noted wit and humorist. 

Doorree, Dourri, or Durri (door’/re) EFFENDI, (AH- 
MED,) a Turkish diplomatist and writer, born in Erzroom, 
was sent as ambassador to Persiain 1720. Died in 1722. 

See Von Hammer, “Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.”’ 

Doppelmayr, dop’pel-mir’, written also Doppel- 
maier and Doppelmayer, (JOHANN GABRIEL,) a Ger- 
man mathematician, born at Nuremberg in 1671. He 
was professor of mathematics at Nuremberg from 1704 
until 1750. In 1713 he was chosen Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. He was skilful in polishing mirrors 
and grinding lenses for telescopes. Among his principal 
works are an ‘Introduction to Geography,” (1714,) a 
“Celestial Atlas,” in Latin, (1742,) and ‘Electric Phe- 
nomena recently discovered,” (1744.) Near the end of 
his life he distinguished himself by his electrical experi- 
ments. Died in 1750. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Doppert? dop’pért, (JOHANN,) a German scholar, 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1671; died in 1735. 

Doppet, do’pa’, (FRANGOIS AMEDEE,) a physician 
and general, born at Chambéry in 1753. He entered the 
army of the French republic about 1792, became general- 
in-chief of the army of the Alps, and directed the siege 
of Lyons in 1793. He exerted his power to prevent 
carnage and pillage at the capture of this city, and after- 
wards commanded in Spain. On account of ill health, 
he retired from service in 1794. He wrote medical and 
political treatises, romances, and memoirs of his own 
life. The last is his best work. Died about 1800. 

See LamartTIne, ‘‘ History of the Girondists ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Dop’ping, (ANTHONY,) Bishop of Meath, was born 
in Dublin about 1642; died in 1697. 

Doppler, dop’pler, (CHRISTIAN,) a German mathe- 
matician, born at Salzburg in 1803, became professor of 
experimental physics at Vienna in 1851. 

Do’ran, (JOHN,) an English author, born in London 
in 1807. He was tutor of several young members of the 
English nobility, and passed some years in France. In 
1822 he produced “ The Wandering Jew,” a melodrama. 
He contributed many articles in prose and verse to the 
periodicals, and wrote, among other works, ‘Table 
Traits,” (1854,) ‘‘ Habits and Men,” “ Knights and their 
Days,” and “Monarchs Retired from Business,” (1857,) 
which were favourably received. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for August, 1855. 

Dorange, do’réNzh’, (JACQUES NICOLAS PIERRE,) a 
French poet, born at Marseilles in 1786; died in 1811. 

Dorat, do’ra’, (CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a French poet, born 
in Paris in 1734, inherited an easy fortune, and had no 
profession but that of author. He wrote ‘“ Zulica,” and 
other tragedies, some of which were moderately successful, 
several comedies, and numerous odes, poetical tales, and 
fugitive verses, which were favourably received. His 
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“ Theatrical Declamation” is considered his best poem. 
He was severely criticised by contemporary writers for 
his mannerism and ersiflage. Died in 1780. 

See Grimm, ‘Correspondance ;’”) MapAME be GeENLIs, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”?’ LonGFELLOw, ‘* Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Dorat or Daurat, dora’, [ Lat. AURA’TUS,] (JEAN,) a 
French poet, born at Limoges, in Limousin, about 1500. 
In 1560 he was appointed professor of Greek in the 
Royal College at Paris. Scaliger thought him a judicious 
critic. Dorat was one of the celebrated poetic *‘ Pléiade,” 


z.é. one of the seven most admired poets of the age. He 
wrote, in Latin, epigrams, odes, anagrams, etc. Charles 


IX. gave him the title of poet-royal. Died in 1588. 
See ‘‘ Ménagiana ;” J. B. Virrac, “ Eloge de J. Dorat,” 1775. 


Dorat, (MADELEINE,) a daughter of the preceding, 
born in 1548, was versed in Greek, Latin, and other 
languages. Died in 1636. 

Dorbay, dor’ba’, (FRANGoIS,) a French architect, 
born in Paris, was a pupil of L. Levau. He directed 
the execution of his master’s designs for the College of 
Quatre-Nations, and was employed as architect on the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. He also gave the designs of 
several churches of Paris. Died in 1697. 

Dordoni, dor-do’nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian artist, 
born at Busseto, near Parma, in 1528, was one of the 
most excellent gem-engravers of his time. His works 
are very rare. Died in Rome in 1584. 

Doré, do’rd’, (GusraveE,) a French engraver and de- 
signer, born at Strasbourg about 1833, has acquired great 
popularity as an illustrator of the Bible and other works, 
among which are Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” “Don Quixote,” 
Dante’s “Inferno,” Rabelais, La Fontaine’s “ Fables,” and 
“Paradise Lost.” Doré is remarkable for the power and 
richness of his imagination, but is, generally speaking, 
more distinguished for the strength than for the delicacy 
or refinement of his conceptions. 

See ‘* North British Review”’ for September, 1867. 

Doré, (PiERRE,) [Lat. Pe’rrRus AuRA/rus,] a French 
theologian, born at Orléans about 1500, was a violent 
adversary of Protestantism. Died in 1559. 

Doreid. See 13N-DoREID. 

D6rfel or Doerfel, dor’fel, (GkoRG SAMUEI,) a 
German astronomer of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, was minister at Plauen, in Saxony. He wrote 
“Observations on the Comet of 1680,” and discovered 
that the orbit of each comet is a parabola, of which the 
sun occupies the focus. 

Dorfeuille, dor’ful’ or dor’fuh’ye, (ANTOINE,) a 
French Jacobin, born about 1750, rendered himself in- 
famous’ by the massacre of a multitude of people at 
Lyons in 1793. He was killed in 1795. 

Dorfling. See DERFFLINGER. 

Dorfling or Doerfling, von, fon dér/fling, (GEORG,) 
a German general, born at Dorf, in Bohemia, in 1606. 
He fought for the Elector of Brandenburg, distinguished 
himself in many campaigns against the Poles, Swedes, 
and French, and was raised to the rank of field-marshal 
in 1670. Died in 1695. 

Doria, do’re-4, one of the four most noble and power- 
ful families of Genoa. The Dorias and Spinolas were 
Ghibelines, and the Grimaldi and Fieschi were Guelphs. 
The family of Doria: was distinguished in the twelfth 
century. In 1339 these four families, which had long 
disturbed the state by their rivalry, were all exiled, and 
the nobles were excluded from power. 

LaMBA Doria was admiral of the Genoese fleet in 
1298, when he gained a decisive victory over the Vene- 
tians near Corzola. 

PAGANINO DortaA, a famous admiral, commanded in 
the third war against Venice. In 1352 a great naval 
battle was fought near Constantinople, between Admiral 
Doria and the Venetian admiral Pisani, in which the 
former was the victor. Doria gained another victory 
over Pisani in 1354. 

PrErRO Doria commanded the fleet in 1379, when he 
attempted to take Venice, but was defeated and killed in 
January, 1380. 

Doria, (ANDREA,) known in English Histories as 
ANDREW Doria, the restorer of Genoese liberty, born 
at Oneglia in 1468, was of the same family as the preced- 
ing. After serving several years in the armies of France 
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and Naples, he entered the French nayy about 1490, and 
soon acquired the reputation of the first admiral of his 
time. He commanded the fleet of Francis I. in his war 
with Charles V., and gained an advantage over the Im- 
perialists at Marseilles. In 1528, suspecting the French 
court of treacherous designs against his country and him- 
self, he made a treaty with Charles V., and stipulated for 
the liberation of Genoa, which was subject to the misrule 
of two rival factions,—the Adorni and Fregosi. He en- 
tered Genoa, was received with joy by the citizens, and 
gave them a free constitution, which has lasted, without 
any important change, until the present century. The 
senate voted to him the title of “ Father of his Country.” 
He declined the office of doge, that he might serve 
Charles V. as admiral against the Turks. In 1541 he 
commanded the fleet in Charles’s unfortunate expedition 
against Algiers. That emperor rewarded him with the 
order of the Golden Fleece, and the titles of Prince of 
Melfi and Marquis of Tursi. At the age of eighty-five he 
conducted his fleet to the relief of Corsica, invaded by the 
French, from whom he took the sea-port of San Fiorenzo. 
He died, without issue, at Genoa, in November, 1560. 

See CApELtonl, ‘‘ Vita del Principe Doria,’’1565 ; CARLO SIGONIO, 

‘De Vita et Gestis Andree Dorie,” 1586; ANDRE RICHER, “‘ Vie 
d’André Doria,” 1789; J. B. Grravpr, ‘‘ De Gestis Andree Dorie,” 
ea Antonio Biancuint, ‘‘ Elogio del Principe Andrea Doria,” 
1781. 
« Doria, (ANTONIO,) a Genoese officer, who served with 
distinction under Charles V. He wrote an account of 
events which occurred in his time, ““Compendio d’A. 
Doria,” (1571.) 

Doria, (OBERTO,) a Genoese admiral, commanded the 
fleet which gained a decisive victory over the naval force 
of Pisa in 1284. 

Doria, (PAOLO MATTEo,) a philosopher, born at Naples 
in 1675, wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ The Idea of a Perfect 
Republic,” (suppressed by government.) Died in 1743. 

Dorigny or Dorigni, do’rén’ye’, (Louis,) a French 
painter and engraver, born in Paris in 1654, was the son 
of Michel, noticed below, and was a pupil of Le Brun. 
He studied in Rome, and painted with success in Venice 
and Verona. In 1711 he was invited to Vienna, where 
he adorned the palace of Prince Eugene. His frescos 
in the cathedral of Trent are much admired. Died 
about 1742. 

Dorigny or Dorigni, (MICHEL,) a painter and en- 
graver, born at Saint-Quentin in 1617, was the pupil and 
son-in-law of Simon Vouet. He engraved with aqua-fortis, 
after Vouet and other masters. He died in 1663, leaving 
two sons, Louis and Nicolas, who were artists. 

Dorigny, (Sir NIcoLas,) an eminent French engraver, 
born in Paris in 1657, was the son of the preceding. 
He studied his art in Rome, where he remained twenty- 
eight years and engraved many master-pieces, amon 
which are “The Transfiguration,” by Raphael, and “The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” by Domenichino. In 
1711 he was invited to England, where he engraved the 
Cartoons of Raphael in Hampton Court, and was knighted 
by George I. In 1725 he was chosen a member and 
professor of the Academy of Painting in Paris. Died 
i 1746. He was perhaps second only to G., Audran 
among French engravers of history. He is praised as 
a “noble artist” in Addison’s “Spectator,” No. 226. 

See Basan, “ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Dorimon, do’re’mén’, a French comic author and 
actor, flourished between 1650 and 1690. 

Dé6ring or Doering, dd/ring, (GkoRG CHRISTIAN 
WitHeLm Asmus,) a German novelist, born at Cassel in 
1789; died in 1833. 

Doringk or Doeringk, written also Déring and 
Dorink, do’tink, (Marrudus,) a German theologian, 
born in Thuringia. He wrote a Chronicle of Misnia and 
Thuringia. Died about 1464. 

Doriole or Doriolle, do’re’ol’, (PirRRE,) a French 
statesman, born at La Rochelle in 1407, was employed 
by Louis XI. in important missions. He became chan- 
cellor of France in 1472. Died in 148s. 

Doriolle. See DorIo.e. 

Dorion, do’re’dn’, (CLAUDE AuGustE,) a French 
poet, born at Nantes about 1770. He produced in 1809 
“ The Battle of Hastings,” an epic poem, which obtained 
an honourable mention in the report on the decennial 
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prizes. He also wrote “The Conquest of Palmyra,” a 
poem, and several odes and idyls. Died in 1829. 

Do’ris, |Gr. Awpic,] a goddess of the sea,was a daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys, and the wife of Nereus. The name 
was sometimes applied by the poets to the sea itself. 

Dorislaus, do’ris-l4us, (ISAAC,) a Dutch lawyer, who 
removed to England and in the civil war acted with the 
republicans. He was employed by them at the trial of 
Charles I., and in 1649 was sent as minister to Holland. 
Soon after his arrival at the Hague he was murdered by 
some English royalists, in 1650. 

Dorival, do’re’val’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) surnamed 
PLuME D’OR, (pliim dor,) a French jurist, born at Pe- 
sancon in 1656; died in 1733. 

Dorléans, dor’!a’/én’, or D’Orléans, (Louts,) a 
Frenchman, born in Paris in 1542, was a partisan of the 
League, and wrote libels against Henry LV. Died in 1629. 

Dorléans or D’Orléans, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French 
historian, born at Bourges in 1644. He pr6fessed belles- 
lettres in various colleges of the Jesuits, and,was employed 
in preaching. Voltaire has remarked that he was the first 
historian who chose revolutions as his special subject. 
He produced in 1693 a “* History of the Revolutions of 
England,” which was esteemed even by fastidious critics, 
and was followed by a “‘ History of the Revolutions of 
Spain.” He had the art of discerning what events were 
most worthy of notice, and of narrating them in an agree- 
able manner. Died in 1698. 

Dorléans de la Mothe, dor‘’]a’én’ deh 14 mot, 
(LoutIs FRANGOIS GABRIEL,) Bishop of Amiens, was born 
at Carpentras in 1683; died in 1774. 

Dormans, de, deh dor’mé6n’, (JEAN,) a French car- 
dinal, born at Dormans. He was Bishop of Beauvais 
when Charles V., about 1364, appointed him chancellor 
of France and keeper of the seals. In 1368 he was made 
acardinal. He founded the College of Beauvais at Paris 
in 1370. Died in 1373. 

Dorn, dorn, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German biblio- 
grapher, born at Schleusingen. He published ‘ Biblio- 
theca theologico-critica,” (2 vols., 1721.) Died in 1752. 

Dornau, dor’ndw, (CASPAR,) a German physician and 
writer, born in Thuringia in 1577; died in 1632. 

Dorner, dor’ner, (ISAAC AuGust?,) a German Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Neuhausen-ob-Eck, in Wiir- 
temberg, in 1809, became in 1849 professor Of theology 
at Bonn. He wrote a “ History of the Development of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” (1839,) an excel- 
lent and exhaustive work, and a “ History of Protestant 
Theology, particularly in Germany,” (‘Geschichte der 
Protestantischen Theologie, besonders in Deutschland,” 
etc., 1867,) which displays not only profound learning, but 
great critical ability. 

Dornmeyer, dorn/mi’er, (ANDREAS JULIUS,) a Ger- 
man critic and philologist, born at Lauenstadt in 1674. 
His chief work is ‘‘ Philologia Sacra.” Died in 1717. 

Dor-o-the’a, [Fr. DororHtr, do’ro’ta’,] SAINT, a 
Christian virgin of Alexandria, lived about 310 A.D. She 
is said by some writers to have suffered martyrdom ; but 
Eusebius states that she was deprived of her property 
and banished. Her life has furnished the subject of 
Massinger’s drama of “The Virgin Martyr.” 

See Eusrstus, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ;’? Mrs. JAMEson, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

Dorothée. See DorRoTHEA and DOROTHEUS. 

Do-ro’the-us, [Gr. Awpédeoc ; Fr. DoroTHEr, do’ro’- 
ta’,] a Greek author, of whom little is known. He 
wrote a ‘History of Alexander the Great,” which is 
quoted by Atheneeus. 

Dorotheus, an eminent jurist, lived at Ber’ytus, and 
was one of the compilers of Justinian’s “Digest.” He 
flourished about 533 A.D. 

Dorotheus or Sr1pon, a Greek poet, lived probably 
before the Christian era. 

Dorow, do’ro, (WILHELM,) a German antiquary, born 
at Konigsberg in 1790. He visited Italy in 1827, and 
made a large collection of Etruscan antiquities, which 
are now in the museum of Berlin. He published “ Monu- 
ments of Ancient Art and Language,” (1824,) “ Etruria 
andthe Orient,” (1829,) and other works. Died in 1846. 

Dorpius, dor’pe-ts, (MARTIN,) a Dutch scholar, born 
at Naeldwyck about 1480. He professed eloquence and 
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philosophy at Lille, and was the head of a college in 
Louvain when he died in 1525. He was highly esteemed 
by Erasmus, who wrote his epitaph. Dorpius left a dis- 
course in praise of Aristotle, and a few other small works. 

See Foppens, “‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” : 

Dorr, (THomMas W.,) an American politician, born at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1805. He became the 
leader of the suffrage party, which in 1841 framed a new 
Constitution, under which he was elected Governor. 
These movements were treated as seditious by the gov- 
ernment acting under the old charter, and both parties 
appealed to arms, (1842.) Dorr was arrested, convicted 
of treason, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. He 
was pardoned in 1847. Died in 1854. 

See ‘“‘ Democratic Review’’ for August, 1842. 

Dorsanne, dor’san/, (ANTOINE,) a French priest, born 
at Issoudun, was a friend of Cardinal De Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, who appointed him a canon of his 
church. He took a prominent part against the Jesuits 
and the bull Unigenitus, and was employed by Cardinal 
de Noailles in the negotiations with which he amused the 
court of Rome and France. Dorsanne left a “ Journal of 
what passed at Rome and in France on the Subject of 
the Bull Unigenitus.” Died in 1728. 

Dorsch, dorsh, (EVERARD,) a German engraver of 
gems, born at Nuremberg in 1649; died in 1712. 

Dorsch, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German gem-en- 
graver, son of the preceding, born in 1676; died in 1732. 

Dorsenne, dor’sén’, (JEAN MARIE FRANGOIS,) a 
French officer, born at Ardres (Pas-de-Calais) in 1773. 
In 1809 he became a general of division, and in 1811 
commanded an army in the north of Spain. Died in 1812. 

Dor’set, (CHARLES SACKVILLE,) sixth EARL OF, son 
of Richard, Earl of Dorset, born in 1637, was a distin- 
guished courtier, wit, and patron of letters. In youth 
he bore the title of Lord Buckhurst, and was a decided 
libertine ; but his courage, good nature, and other re- 
deeming qualities rendered him a general favourite. He 
had too little ambition, or too much indolence, to raise 
himself to the highest political positions to which his 
talents were adequate. ‘He became,” says Macaulay, 
‘an intellectual voluptuary, and a master of all those 
pleasing branches of knowledge which can be acquired 
without severe application. . . . Such a patron of letters 
England had never seen. His bounty was bestowed 
with equal judgment and liberality. Dryden owned that 
he had been saved from ruin by his princely generosity.” 
In 1665 he served as volunteer in the naval war against 
the Dutch, during which he wrote the admired song 
beginning “To all you ladies now on land.” He became 
Earl of Dorset at the death of his father in 1677, after 
which he married the daughter of the Earl of North- 
ampton. At the accession of William III. (1689) he 
accepted the office of lord chamberlain, which he re- 
signed in 1697. Died in 1706. He was the author of a 
few songs and satires, which, says Macaulay, “sparkle 
with wit as splendid as that of Butler.” Pope wrote his 
epitaph, which contains these lines,— 

“ Bless’d courtier, who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred keep his friendships and his ease.”’ 

See Macautay, “‘ History of England,” vol. ii. chap. viii., vol. 
iii. chap. i., and vol. iv. chap. xxii. 

Dorset, (EDWARD SACKVILLE,) fourth EARL oF, born 
in 1590, was the grandson of the first earl. He was sent 
on an embassy to France in 1621. In 1624, by the death 
of his brother Richard, he became Earl of Dorset. He 
was chosen president of the council in 1641. In the 
civil war he was a royalist, and fought bravely at Edge- 
hill. He died in 1652, leaving his title to his son Rich- 
ard. A number of his speeches were published between 
1620 and 1644. He was an excellent master of speech 
and composition. Clarendon says “his wit was pleasant, 
sparkling, and sublime.” (‘‘ History of the Rebellion.”) 

See, also, Erscu und Gruser, ‘“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Dorset, (RICHARD SACKVILLE,) third Ear or, the 
eldest son of Robert, Earl of Dorset, was born in Lon- 
don in 1589. In 1609 he married Anne Clifford, who 
was eminent for her noble spirit, attainments, and munifi- 
cence, and was afterwards known as the Countess of Dor- 
set and Pembroke. (See CLIFFORD, ANNE.) He died in 
1624, when the title passed to his brother Edward. 
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Dorset, (RICHARD SACKVILLE,) fifth EARL OF, born 
in 1622, was the father of Charles, the celebrated courtier 
and patron, and the son of Edward, Earl of Dorset, 
noticed above. He wrote a ‘“ Poetical Address to the 
Memoty of Ben Jonson.” Died in 1677. 

Dorset, (THOMAS SACKVILLE,) first EARL OF, an 
English statesman and poet, born at Buckhurst in 1536, 
was the son of Sir Richard Sackville. He was a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge, and a lawyer by profession. In his 
youth he cultivated poetry with success. He wrote the 
much-admired “ Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates,” 
(see BALDWIN, WILLIAM,) and the tragedy of ‘ Gorbo- 
duc, or Ferrer and Porrex,” (1565,) which, says Sir 
Philip Sidney, ‘is full of stately speeches and well- 
sounding phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca’s 
style, and as full of notable morality.” It was the first 
regular or respectable tragedy that appeared in the Eng- 
lish language. He was created Lord Buckhurst in 1566, 
and was minister to France in 1570. In 1587 he was 
sent to the Netherlands to inquire into the difficulties 
between the States and Leicester, the governor-general. 
He fulfilled this mission with great sagacity and impar- 
tiality ; but, having expressed a judgment unfavourable 
to Leicester, he was banished from court and imprisoned 
in his own house till the death of that favourite. (See 
Motley’s “United Netherlands,” chaps. xv. and xvi.) 
In 1598 he succeeded Lord Burleigh as Jord treasurer 
of England, which office he retained with honour until 
his death, in 1608. He had been created Ear) of Dorset 
by James I., and left the title to his son Robert. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Dor’sey, (JOHN SynG,) M.D., an eminent physician 
and surgeon of Philadelphia, was born in that city in 
1783. He studied in London, where he attended the 
lectures of Humphry Davy, the distinguished chemist ; 
he afterwards attended the medical schools of Paris. In 
1813 he was appointed to the chair of materia medica in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1818 succeeded 
Wistar as professor of anatomy, but died the same year. 
His “Elements of Surgery” (1813) had a European 
reputation, and was long popular in this country. Dr. 
Dorsey was a nephew of the celebrated Dr. Physick. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘t American Medical Biography.” 

Dorsten, dor’sten, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German 
medical writer, born at Marburg in 1643 ; died in 1706. 

Dorthes, dort, (JACQUES ANSELME,) a French ento- 
mologist, born at Nimes in 1759; died in 1794. 

Dortoman, dor’to-man’, (N1COoLAAS,) a physician, 
born at Arnheim, in Holland, became professor of medi- 
cine at Montpellier, and afterwards physician-in-ordinary 
to Henry IV. of France. Died in 1596. 

Dortous. See MAIRAN. 

Do/rus, [Gr. Aépoc,] a mythical person, from whom 
the Dorians claimed their descent. He was commonly 
regarded as a son of Hellen. 

Dorval, dor’val’, (MARIE AMELIE THOMAS DELAU- 
NAY,) MADAME, a popular French actress, born at Lo- 
rient in 1801; died in 1849. 

Dorvigny, dor’vén’ye’, (Lours,) a French comic 
writer, born at Versailles in 1743. His comedy of “ Janot, 
ou les Battus payent l’Amende,” (1779,) obtained great 
success. Died in 1812. 

Dorville. See CONTANT D’ORVILLE. 

Dorvo, dor’vo’, (HyactntHE,) a French poet and 
dramatic writer, born at Rennes in 1769. He wrote 
many popular comedies. Diedin 1851. °° 

Dosi, do’see, (GIROLAMO,) an eminent Italian archi- 
tect, born at Carpi in 1695, was a pupil of Fontana. He 
went to Rome, and became the architect of Pope Clement 
XII. He displayed his talents on the Villa Cibo, the 
Lazaretto of Ancona, the basilica of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and other edifices. Died in 1775. 

Do-si/a-das or RHODES, a Greek poetaster of an 
unknown epoch, is mentioned by Lucian. He wrote a 
poem in the figure of an altar, which is extant. 

Dosio, do’Se-o, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
sculptor, born in 1533. He made statues and bas-reliets 
for the Belvedere palace, Rome. Died about 1600. 

Do-sith’e-us or CoLoneE, a Greek geometer, lived 
about 220 B.c. Archimedes dedicated to him several 
treatises. 
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Dositheus, [Fr. DosirHée, do’ze’t’,] a Jewish im-| wrote medical articles for the “ Encyclopédie Métho- 
postor or magician of Samaria, lived in the first century. | dique,” a treatise on “Reform in Prisons,” and one on 


. He pretended to be the Messiah. 

Dositheus surnamed Magcis’rer, a Greek gram- 
marian, lived about 300 A.D. 

See Smitu’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology.” 

Dosma-Delgado, dos’m4 dél-gi’po, (RODRIGO,) a 
Spanish theologian and linguist, born at Badajos in 1533 ; 
died in 1607. 

D’Ossat. See Ossar. 

Dossi, dos’see, (Dosso,) an Italian painter, born at 
or near Ferrara in 1474, was the friend of Ariosto, who 
has commemorated him among the eminent artists of 
that age. He painted an admirable portrait of Ariosto. 
He had a brother Giobattista, who worked with him in 
Ferrara and was an excellent landscape-painter. As 
Dosso excelled in the human figure, they were often em- 
ployed on the same picture. Dosso died in 1558. Among 
their master-pieces is an oil-painting of the four Fathers 
Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and Jerome consulting 
together. 

See Nacuer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Dos’sie, (ROBERT,) an English apothecary or chemist, 
who lived in London, published “ Institutes of Experi- 
mental Chemistry.” Died in 1777. 

Dost- (dost) Mo-ham’med, Emir of Cabool, an 
Affghan chief, was born about 1798. He began to reign 
at Cabool about 1826, was expelled by a British army in 
1840, and was restored in 1843. He was an ambitious 
and warlike ruler, Died about 1857. 

See Mouun Lat, “Life of Dost-Mohammed,”’ 2 vols., 1846. 

Dotteville, dot’vél’, (JEAN HENRI,) a French trans- 
lator, born at Palaiseau in 1716, produced a translation 
of Sallust, (1749,) which is commended, and a version 
of the “Annals” of Tacitus, (1774.) Died in 1807. 

Dotti, dot’tee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian satirical 
poet, born at Valcanonico in 1642, lived some years in 
Venice. His personal satires gave great offence. He 
published a volume of verses called ‘‘ Rime e Sonnetti,” 
(“ Verses and Sonnets,”’) and wrote ‘‘ The Carnival” and 
other satires. He was assassinated in 1712. 

Dottori, di, de dot-to’ree, (CARLO,) COUNT, an Italian 
poet, born at Padua in 1624, wrote ‘“ Aristodemo,” a 
tragedy, often reprinted, and other poems. Died in 1686. 

Dou, (GERARD.) See Dow. 

Douaren, doo’a’rén’, or Duaren, dii’4’r6n’, [Lat. 
Dovuare/Nus,] (FRANGOIS,) a French jurist, born in 
Bretagne about 1509. He professed Jaw at Bourges for 
some years, and in 1548 began to practise in Paris. He 
was reputed one of the most learned jurists of his time, 
particularly in civil law, and published many legal works. 
He also wrote a curious treatise on Plagiaries. Died at 
Bourges in 1559. 

See ZEIDLER, “‘ Vita Douareni,”’ 1768; BayLe, “ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary.’’ 

Double, doobl, (FRANGoIS JosEPH,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Verdun-sur-Garonne in 1776, practised in 
Paris with success. He had a share in the discovery and 
application of quinine by Pelletier, his brother-in-law. 
Died in 1842. 

Doub/le-day, (ditb’I’da), (ABNeER,) an American gen- 
eral, born in Saratoga county, New York, about 1820, 
graduated at West Point in 1842. He was a captain 
before the civil war, and was one of the garrison of Fort 
Sumter, April, 1861. He commanded a division at the 
battle of Antietam, September 17, 1862, and a corps at 
Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863. In September, 1867, he 
obtained the rank of colonel in the regular army. 

Doub’le-day, (Epwarp,) an English naturalist, born 
in 1810. He visited the United States for scientific pur- 
poses. After his return home he was one of the curators 
of the British Museum, where he gave much attention 
to the study of insects. His principal work is “On the 
Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera,” which he continued to 
issue in parts until his death. He also published a 
treatise on the “Nomenclature of British Birds,” and 
other works. Died in London in 1849. 

Doublet, doo’bl4’, (FRANGots,) a French physician, 
born at Chartres in 1751. In 1794 he was appointed 
professor of pathology in the Ecole de Santé, Paris. He 


‘him with the duchy of Touraine. : ; 
| battle of Verneuil, in France, in 1424. His son Archi- 


“Puerperal Fever.” Died in 1795. 

See DouBLeT bE BoisTu1BauLt, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de F. Dou- 
blet,”’ 1826. 

Douce, déwss, (FRANCIS,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1762. He was a diligent collector of rare and curious 
books, prints, coins, etc., was a Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, and at one time keeper of the manuscripts 
in the British Museum. He wrote several papers for the 
“ Archeologia,” and published ‘TIlustrations of Shak- 
speare,” (1807.) Died in 1834. 

See Wiit1am JeRDAN, ‘‘ Men I have known,” London, 1866. 

Doucet, doo’sd’, (CHARLES CAMILLE,) a French 
dramatist, born in Paris in 1812. 

Doucin, doo’san’, (Louts,) a French Jesuit, bern at 
Vernon in 1652. He gained a reputation by his writings, 
among which are a “ History of Nestorianism,” (1693,) 
and a “ History of Origenism,” (1700.) ‘These are said 
to be interesting and well written. He took a prominent 
part as the supporter of the bull “ Unigenitus” against 
Jansenism. Died in 1726. 

Doudeauville, de, deh doo’dd’vél’, (AMBROTSE POLY- 
CARPE de la Rochefoucauld, deh 14 rosh’foo’kd’,) 
Duc, a philanthropic nobleman, born in Paris in 1765 ; 
died in 1841. 

Doudyns, déw’dins, or Dodvens, (WILLEM,) a 
Dutch painter, born at the Hague in 1650. He studied 
in Rome for twelve years, after which he returned to 
the Hague and worked with great success. Descamps 
praises his composition, design, and colour. One of 
his works represents ‘*Time, which discovers Truth 
and Deception.” Died in 1697. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Doueli-al-Basri. See DUALI-AL-BASREE. 

Douffet or Douffeit. See DUFFET. 

Dougados, doo’ga’dos’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French 
poet, born at Carcassonne in 1763. In his youth he 
turned. monk, and assumed the name of PERE VENANCE, 
He entered the army in 1791, rose to the rank of adju- 
tant-general, and was executed by the Jacobins in 1794. 
He was author of a “Christmas Hymn,” and of other 
verses. 

Doughty, déw’te, (THoMAS,) an American Jandscape- 
painter, born in Philadelphia in 1793. He learned the 
trade of a tanner and currier, but relinquished that 
business about 1820 for landscape-painting, which he 
followed many years in the United States, and afterwards 
in London and Paris. Died in New York in 1856. 

See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Douglas, dug’lass, an ancient noble family of Scot- 
land, which traces its ancestry as far back as the twelfth 
century. The Earls of Douglas, the Earls of Angus, 
and the Earls of Morton belonged to this family. Sir 
James Douglas, surnamed riz Goon, was the founder 
of their fame and grandeur. He commanded the left 
wing at Bannockburn in 1314, and was killed by the Sa- 
racens in Spain about 1330, in a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
whither he was going to deposit the heart of Robert 
Bruce. As he left no lawful issue, he was succeeded by 
his brothers Hugh and Archibald. The latter, who was 
killed at the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333, left a son 
William, who became the first Earl of Douglas and mar- 
ried for his third wife the heiress of the Earl of Angus, 
He died in 1384, leaving two sons, James, second Earl 
of Douglas, and George, Earl of Angus, James, second 
Earl, married Margaret, a daughter of King Robert IL. 
He was a famous warrior, and was killed at the battle 
of Otterburn in 1388. As he left no male issue, the earl- 
dom passed to Archibald the Grim, third Earl, who 
fought for the French at Poitiers and died about 1400. 
He was succeeded by his son Archibald, fourth Earl, who 
married a daughter of King Robert III. He displayed 
great courage at the battle of Shrewsbury, (1403,) where 
he fought against Henry IV., and rendered important 
military services to Charles VII. of France, who rewarded 
He was killed at the 


bald, the fifth Earl of Douglas, was chosen a member of 
the regency at the death of James I., (1437.) He died in 
1438, leaving his title to his son William, the sixth Earl, 
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who was born about 1425. William, charged with am- 
bitious designs or contempt for the authority of the 
infant king, was beheaded in 1440, or, as some Say, in 
1437. The earldom of Douglas then passed to James, 
an uncle or grand-uncle of William. James was suc- 
ceeded by William, eighth Earl. (See separate article.) 

See Rosertson, ‘‘ History of Scotland.” 

Douglas, (ARCHIBALD,) fifth Earl of Angus, grand- 
son of George, above named, was lord chancellor about 
the end of the fifteenth century. He was a powerful, am- 
bitious, and lawless subject. He was called “the Great 
Earl of Angus,” and also surnamed “ Bell-the-Cat.” He 
had several sons, one of whom was Gavin, the poet and 
bishop. (See separate notice below.) Diedabout 1514. 
Archibald VI., grandson of the fifth Earl of Angus, and 
son of George, was lord chancellor about 1527. He 
married in 1514 Margaret, queen-dowager of James IV. 
and sister of Henry VIII. He died in 1567, leaving a 
daughter, who was the mother of Lord Darnley. George, 
a nephew of the sixth Earl, inherited his title, and had 
a younger brother, who became Earl of Morton, after- 
wards Regent Morton in the time of Queen Mary Stuart. 
William, the son of the tenth Earl of Angus, in 1633 was 
created Marquis of Douglas, and his son Archibald was 
created Earl of Ormond by Charles II. 

Douglas, (Sir CHARLES,) a Scottish naval officer, the 
father of General Sir Howard Douglas. He commanded 
a squadron in the Gulf of Saint Lawrence in1775. In 
1781 he was appointed first captain to Admiral Rodney, 
and contributed to the victory gained by him over the 
French in the West Indies, April 12 of that year, In 
1787 he was made rear-admiral. Died in 1789. 

See CHampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Douglas, (DAVID,) an eminent Scottish botanist, born 
at Scone, in Perthshire, in 1798. He served an apprentice- 
ship as a gardener, and worked in the botanic garden of 
the University of Glasgow. About 1823-24 he was em- 
ployed by the London Horticultural Society as a botanical 
collector in the United States, and extended his re- 
searches as far as Oregon and California. He returned 
in 1827 with many valuable acquisitions for English 
flower-gardens. A few years later he sailed for America 
on a similar mission, and visited the Sandwich Islands, 
where he was killed, in 1834, by a wild bull which had 
been entrapped in a pit, he himself having soon after 
accidentally fallen into the same pit. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Douglas, diig’lass, (FREDERICK,) a distinguished 
American orator, originally a mulatto slave, born in Tal- 
bot county, Maryland, about 1817. He escaped from 
his master in 1838, and went to New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. About 1841 he began to deliver lectures against 
slavery, which attracted much attention throughout the 
Northern States. He published his Autobiography in 
1845, after which he visited England, where he made 
anti-slavery speeches and drew large audiences by his 
earnest and brilliant eloquence. He edited at Rochester, 
New York, a paper called “The North Star.” “His 
glow and fervour,” says Mr. T. W. Higginson, “are 
extraordinary, and so is his dramatic power; and he 
surpasses in his perception of the finer felicities of the 
English language all other self-made men whom I have 
ever known.” 

See ‘‘My Bondage and my Freedom,”’ by FREDERICK DoucLas. 

Douglas, (GAVIN or GAWIN,) a Scottish poet, born 
albout 1474, was the third son of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus. He finished his education in the University of 
Paris, and entered the Church. In 1515 he was appointed 
Bishop of Dunkeld. His reputation as a poet is founded 
chiefly on his translation of Virgil’s ‘‘Azneid” into Scottish 
verse, (1513,) which was the first version of a classic into 
any British language. ‘This translation,” says Warton, 
“is executed with equal spirit and fidelity. The several 
books are introduced with metrical prologues, which are 
often highly poetical.” His principal original poem is 
“The Palace of Honour.” Died in 1522. 

See Irvine, ‘‘ Lives of the Scottish Poets ;’? CHamberrs, “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Douglas. See Morron, EARL or, and ORMOND, 
EARL OF. 


Douglas, dig’lass, (Sir Howarp,) a British general, 
born at Gosport, in Hampshire, in 1776, was a son of 
Admiral Sir Charles Douglas. He served in the Pen- 
insula from 1808 to 1812, and published an “ Essay 
on Military Bridges,” (1816.) His “Treatise on Naval 
Gunnery,” approved by the admiralty, was published 
in 1819, (4th edition, 1855.) He was Governor of New 
Brunswick from 1823 to 1829, was elected to Parliament 
in 1842, and obtained the rank of general in 1851. Died 
in November, 1861. 

See ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for May, 1863. 

Douglas, (JAMEs,) ninth and last EARL oF, a brother 
of William the eighth Earl, raised an army against the 
king, but was taken prisoner, and confined until his death 
in 1488. 

Douglas, (JAMES,) M.D., an eminent Scottish anato- 
mist, born in 1675, resided and practised in London. 
He gained a high reputation as a surgeon and a writer 
on anatomy, and became physician to the king. He lec- 
tured many years on anatomy and surgery. Haller, who 
visited him, calls him a “learned and skilful person.” He 
published a “ Description of the Peritonzeum,” ‘ Myogra- 
phize comparatze Specimen,” (1707,) and other works. 
Died in 1742. ) 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Douglas, (JOHN,) a brother of the preceding, was 
surgeon to the Westminster Infirmary. He was distin- 
guished as a lithotomist, and was the author of several 
professional works, among which is a “ Treatise on the 
Utility of Bark as a Remedy for Mortification.” 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Douglas, (JOHN,) F.R.S., a Scottish bishop, born in 
Fifeshire in 1721. He was eminent for learning and 
literary ability. In 1750 he published a “ Vindication 
of Milton from Lauder’s Charge of Plagiarism,” and in 
1754 ‘The Criterion of Miracles,” in which he refuted 
the sophistries of Hume. He was appointed one of 
the king’s chaplains in 1761, Bishop of Carlisle in 1787, 
and of Salisbury in 1791. Asa member of Dr. John- 
son’s Club, he is noticed in Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation” 
in these terms: 


‘*Here Douglas retires, from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks.” 


Died in 1807. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of Bishop Douglas,”’ prefixed to his Select Works, 
by W. Macpona Lp, 1820. 

Douglas, (STEPHEN ARNOLD,) an American politician, 
born at Brandon, Rutland county, Vermont, in April, 1813. 
He studied in an academy at Canandaigua, New York, 
from 1830 to 1833. He adopted the profession of law, 
removed to Illinois in 1833, and began to practise at 
Jacksonville. He soon became an active politician and 
a popular orator of the Democratic party, who, in allu- 
sion to his small stature, gave him the name of “the 
Little Giant.” He was nominated for Congress in 1838, 
but was defeated bya small majority. In the canvass for 
President in 1840 he distinguished himself as a “stump 
speaker.” He was elected a judge of the supreme court 
of Illinois in February, 1841. In 1843 he was elected a 
member of Congress, in which he advocated the annex- 
ation of Texas to the Union. He represented Llinois 
in the Senate of the United States from March, 1847, to 
1853, during which term he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on territories. He marrieda Miss Martin in 1847. 

He supported Clay’s “Compromise measures” of 
1850, and in relation to the extension of slavery in the 
territories maintained that Congress should not inter- 
fere, but that the people of each territory should be 
permitted to decide whether it should be a free State or 
a slave State. This was called the doctrine of “ Popular 
Sovereignty,” of which Douglas was the reputed author. 
He was re-elected a Senator of the United States for- 
aterm of six years, 1853-59. In January, 1854, he re- 
ported from the committee on territories an important 
bill to organize the territories of Nebraska and Kansas. 
This bill, which was afterwards passed, and by which the 
Missouri Compromise was repealed, produced a great 
excitement, and was denounced by many Northern Demo- 
crats, who on this account separated from their party. 

In the National Democratic Convention of 1856, Buch- 
anan and Douglas were rival candidates for the nomina- 
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tion, which the former obtained. Douglas opposed the 
admission of Kansas in 1857 under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, and was thus involved in a controversy with 
President Buchanan and a majority of his party in the 
Senate. This affair caused a division in the Democratic 
party, and those who acted with Douglas were styled 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats. Henceforth Buchanan and 
Douglas were bitter enemies. In 1858 Illinois was the 
arena of a memorable contest between Douglas and 
Abraham Lincoln, who were competitors for the office 
of Senator of the United States, and canvassed the State 
in joint discussions at various places. (See LINcoLn, 
ABRAHAM.) Douglas gained his election as Senator, 
receiving 54 votes out of 100. 

He was supported by a majority of Northern Demo- 
crats as candidate for President at the National Con- 
vention which met at Charleston in April, 1860. This 
convention adopted a platform which was in accordance 
with his policy and was not satisfactory to the extreme 
Southern politicians. The delegations of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Florida then withdrew from the convention. On the 
first ballot Douglas received 145 votes, and no other 
candidate received more than 42. Having taken more 
than fifty ballots without effecting a nomination, the 
convention adjourned, to meet in Baltimore in June. He 
received 181 votes at Baltimore, and was declared the 
regular nominee. The seceders nominated John C. Breck- 
inridge, and thus rendered the election of Douglas almost 
hopeless. The latter, however, advocated his cause by 
many public speeches in the Northern and Southern 
States. At the end of the contest Douglas received 
only twelve electoral votes. After the rebellion began, 
he supported the government in efforts to suppress it. 
On the 25th of April, 1861, he made a patriotic speech 
at Springfield, Illinois, before the legislature. He died 
at Chicago in June, 1861, leaving several children. 

See J. W. SHEAHAN, ‘‘ Life of Stephen A. Douglas,” 1860, 


Douglas, (SYLVESTER,) Lord Glenbervie, a Scottish 
lawyer, born at Ellon in 1743, lived in England. He 
attained eminence in his profession, and published “ Re- 
ports in King’s Bench,” which are high authority. He was 
appointed secretary for Ireland in 1793, was made Lord 
Glenbervie in 1800, and held several high civil offices. 
His wife was a daughter of the celebrated Lord North. 
He was repeatedly elected to Parliament. Died in 1823. 

Douglas, (WILLIAM,) Lord of Nithsdale, called “the 
Black Douglas,” was a formidable enemy to the English. 
He was assassinated by Lord Clifford, about 1390. 

Douglas, (WILLIAM,) eighth EARL OF, was an im- 
perious and turbulent person. Having defied the royal 
authority, he was killed by King James II. during a 
conference in 1452. 

Douglas, (WILLIAM,) first MARQUIS oF, the son of 
the tenth Earl of Angus, was created a marquis in 1633. 
His son Archibald became Earl of Ormond; his second 
son, Willham, was made Earl of Selkirk, and, after his 
marriage with the Duchess of Hamilton, obtained the 
title of Duke of Hamilton, (See HAmivron.) The 
third Marquis of Douglas was made Duke of Douglas, 
and died in 1761, when the dukedom became extinct, 
and the marquisate devolved on the seventh Duke of 
Hamilton. The Dukes of Queensberry are also a branch 
of the house of Douglas. 

Douglas, (Sir WiLtrAM,) Knight of Liddesdale, was 
a natural son of “the good Sir James,” and was called 
*England’s scourge and Scotland’s bulwark.” He was 
assassinated in 1353. 


See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Douglas, (Sir WILLIAM,) of Glenbervie, a son of 
Archibald ‘ Bell-the-Cat,” was killed at the battle of 
Flodden, (1513.) His brother GrorGr, Master of Angus, 
was also killed in the same battle. 

Douglass, ditg’lass, (DAvip Barrs,) LL.D., an Ame- 
rican engineer, born in Pompton, New Jersey, in 1790. 
He was for many years professor of natural philosophy, 
engineering, etc. at West Point. He was chief engineer 
in projecting the New York Croton Aqueduct in 1833 
-34, and president of Kenyon College, Ohio, from 1840 
to 1844. Died in 1849. 
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Doujat, doo’zha’, (JEAN,) an eminent French scholar 
and jurist, born at Toulouse in 1606. In 1650 he was 
received in the French Academy, and in 1655 was ap- 
pointed doctor-regent of the Faculty of Law in Paris, 
and afterwards historiographer of France. He wrote a 
“History of Canon Law,” (1677,) and other works, and 
Died in 1688.“ 

See TaisAnb, ‘‘ Vies des Jurisconsultes.’”’ 

Doulcet. See PONTECOULAN?. 

Doulet-Shah or Douletschah, déw’let-shaih’, a 
Persian of the fifteenth century, who wrote “ Memoirs 
of Persian and Arabian Poets,” (1487.) 

Doultreman. See OULTREMAN, D’. 

Dounot, doo’no’, a French mathematician and jurist, 
born at Bar-le-Duc, produced the first complete French 
version of “Euclid,” (1610.) He was highly esteemed 
by Descartes. Died in 1640. 

Dourga. See DurRGa. 

Douri, doo’re’, (FREMIN,) a French scholar and poet, 
born in Normandy in 1512; died in 1578. 

Dourri. See Doorree. 

Dousa, déw’s4, (GEORG,) a Dutch scholar, son of Jan 
Dousa, noticed below, was born about 1574. He wrote 
verses in Greek and Latin, and translated a work of 
Codinus. In 1597 he visited Constantinople, where he 
collected old manuscripts and inscriptions. After his 
return he published a ‘ Letter on a Journey to Con- 
stantinople.” Died about 1600. 

Two younger brothers of the preceding, FRANCIS and 
THEODORE, were literary men, and editors of several 
works. 

Dousa, or Van der Does, van der doos, written 
also Douza, (JAN,) Lord of Noordwyck, a distinguished 
Dutch Protestant statesman and scholar, born at Noord- 
wyk in 1545. He concurred in the efforts to liberate 
Holland from Philip II. of Spain, and was governor of 
Leyden in 1574 when it was besieged by the Spaniards. 
He displayed wisdom and firmness in this memorable 
siege. After the siege was raised, the University of 
Leyden was founded by his agency, and he was chosen 
first curator. In 1585 he was appointed keeper of the 
archives of Holland. Dousa and his son John wrote 
the “Annals of Holland,” in Latin verse and prose, 
(1601,) which added to his high reputation. He was 
a diligent student of history, and wrote Latin odes for 
recreation. He also published notes on Horace and 
other classics. Died in 1604. 

See Mor vey, ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” part iv. chap. i. ; 
Danie Hernstus, ‘‘ Laudatio J, Dousz,’’ 160s. 

Dousa, (JAN,) a son of the preceding, born in 1571, 
was proficient in the languages and sciences. He was 
chosen librarian of the University of Leyden in 1591, 
assisted his father in the ‘ Annals of Holland,” and wrote 
the first part of an admired Latin poem on astronomy, 
(“Rerum Ceelestium Liber,”) which was not finished 
when he died prematurely in 1596. Joseph J. Scaliger 
lamented his death in an “ Epicedium.” 

See VERUEL, “‘ Redevoeringen over J. Dousa en over J. Bellamy,” 
1791; M. S1EGENBEEK, “‘ Laudatio J. Dousz,”’ 1812. 

Doussin-Dubreuil, doo’san’ dii’bRUI or dii’bruh’ye, 
(JAcquEs Louts,) a French physician, born at Saintes in 
1762; died at Paris in 1831. 

Douven, déw/ven or doo’ven, (JOHN FRANCIS,) a 
skilful portrait-painter, born at Roermont, near Cleves, 
in 1656. He removed to Dusseldorf about 1684, and 
afterwards worked in Vienna, Denmark, and Florence. 
He received the title of first painter to the emperor 
Leopold, and is said to have painted three emperors, 
five kings, and seven queens. Died at Prague in 1710. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Douville, doo’vél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French tra- 
veller, born in Manche in 1794. He returned to France 
in 1831, after an absence of some years, with an account 
of pretended discoveries in Congo, and published a book 
called “Travels in Congo,’ (1832,) which was at first 
received with favour by the learned, who were soon con- 
vinced that they had been deceived. He visited in 1833 
the valley of the Amazon, where he is supposed to have 
been killed. 


See DouvitiE, ‘‘Trente Mois de ma Vie,” etc., 1833; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for August, 1832. 
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Douvre, de, deh doo/ver, (THOMAS,) born in 1027, 
became Archbishop of York in 1070, Died in 1100, 

Douw. See Dow. 

Douza. See Dousa. 

Dovalle, do’val’, (CHARLES,) a distinguished French 
poet, born at Montreuil-Bellay in 1807, was the author of 
an admired poem, entitled “ L’Oratoire du Jardin,” and 
a song on Liberty, which was commended by Béranger. 
He was killed in a duel by M. Mira in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dove, do/veh, (HEINRICH WILHELM,) an eminent 
German meteorologist, born at Liegnitz, in Silesia, in 
1803, became professor of physics in the University of 
Berlin in 1829. He made extensive observations and 
researches into the laws of climate and atmospheric 
phenomena, and published many works, among which 
are “Meteorological Researches,” (1837,) a ‘Treatise 
on the Electricity of Induction,” (1843,) and “On Elec- 
tricity,” (1848.) 

Dover, Lorp. 
AGAR.) 

Dovizi or Dovizio. See BIBBIENA. 

D6w, (ALEXANDER,) COLONEL, a Scottish writer, born 
at Crieff, became secretary to the Governor of Bencoolen. 
He published a “History of Hindostan,” (1767,) from 
the Persian of Ferishta, preceded by an “Inquiry into 
the State of Bengal,” and an “Essay on the Origin and 
Nature of Despotism in Hindostan,” which are works 
of merit and display much acquaintance with Oriental 
literature. Died in 1779. 

Dow or Douw, déw, (GERARD,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter, was born at Leyden in 1613. In the school 
of Rembrandt he made himself expert in colouring and 
chiaroscuro. He sought the ideal perfection in minute 
precision and exquisite delicacy of finish, which he be- 
stowed on all the most trivial accessories of the picture. 
It is said that he spent three days in finishing a broom- 
handle. It is only by the aid of a microscope that one 
can appreciate his exact imitation of nature in all its 
minutiz. His works are marvels of technical skill, but 
not of inventive genius. He chose his subjects from the 
scenes of common life. Among his master-pieces are 
“The Dutch Cook,” “The Dropsical Woman,” “The 
Charlatan,” and “The Village Grocer.” His paint- 
ings, though of small dimensions, command high prices. 
Mieris was his most noted pupil. Dow resembled Rem- 
brandt in harmony of colour, and is said to have obtained 
Rembrandtesque effects notwithstanding his excessive 
elaboration, Died at Leyden in 1680. 

See CuHartes Bianc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.’’ 

Dow, (LORENZO,) an eccentric Methodist preacher, 
born in Coventry, Connecticut, in 1777. He preached in 
many parts of the United States and in England. He 
was noted for his earnestness and courage, as well as for 
some singularities of dress and expression. He died in 
1834, leaving a journal of his life and travels. 

Dow, (NEAL,) the originator of the celebrated “‘ Maine 
Law,” was born at Portland, Maine, about 1803. He 
was elected a member of the legislature of Maine, in 
which he procured the passage of a law to prohibit the 
sale of ardent spirits. He was twice mayor of Portland. 
He became a brigadier-general of volunteers about April, 
1862, and served under General Butler in Louisiana. 

Dowd /all, (GEORGE,) was appointed Archbishop of 
Armagh by Henry VII. in 1543. The pope refused to 
confirm this nomination; but Dowdall occupied the see 
for some years. Died in 1558. 

Dowland, (JoHN,) an English musician, born in or 
near London in 1562, was a friend of Shakspeare. He 
composed songs, airs, etc., and wrote several treatises 
on music. Died after 1625. 

Dow’ler, (BENNET,) an American physician, born in 
Ohio county, Virginia, in 1797, graduated in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1827. He settled in New Orleans 
about 1835, and, by his numerous experiments on the 
human body soon after death, made discoveries in rela- 
tion to muscular contractility, capillary circulation, etc. 

Downame. See DowNHaAM. 

Downe, déwn, (JoHN,) an eminent English divine, 
was a nephew of Bishop Jewel. He published sermons, 
(1633,) and other works. 


See ELLIs, (GEORGE J. WELLBORE 
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Downes, downz, [ Lat. Dun.#’us,]|(ANDREW,) an Eng- 
lish scholar, born in Shropshire about 1550, became 
professor of Greek at Cambridge in 1586, and was one 
of the translators of the Bible. He published “ Prelec- 
tions on Lysias,” (1593.) Died in 1627. 

Downes, déwnz, (JoHN,) an American naval officer, 
born at Canton, Massachusetts, in 1786. He served as 
lieutenant in the Essex, under Captain Porter, in the war 
against Great Britain, (1812-14,) after which he fought 
with distinction against the Algerines. About 1817 he 
became a captain. He obtained in 1832 command of a 
squadron in the Pacific Ocean, and destroyed Quallah 
Batoo, in Sumatra, in retaliation for an outrage com- 
mitted on an American vessel. Died in 1855. 

Downham, déwn’am, or Down/ame, (GEORGE,) 
an English theologian, born at Chester. He protessed 
logic at Cambridge, was chaplain to James I., and was 
appointed Bishop of Derry in 1616. He wrote ‘The 
Pope the Antichrist,” (“Papa Antichristus,” 1603,) a 
“Treatise on Justification,” (1623,) and other works. 
Died in 1634. 

Downham, (JOHN,) a brother of the preceding, was 
a clergyman, and author of several approved religious 
works, one of which is “ The Christian Warfare,” (1609- 
18.) Died in 1644. 

Downing, (ANDREW JACKSON,) a distinguished 
American landscape-gardener and pomologist, born at 
Newburg, New York, in October, 1815. He was the 
son of a nurseryman, and his tastes early led him to the 
study of botany, rural architecture, and kindred pursuits. 
About 1841 he published an excellent ‘Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Landscape-Gardening,” which 
was received as a standard work on the subject of which 
it treats. His “Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America” 
(1845) was very successful, and had passed through four- 
teen editions in 1852. He also produced a work called 
“Cottage Residences,’ and was editor of “The Horti- 
culturist,” a monthly published at Albany, from 1846 
until his death. He was a passenger on the North River 
steamboat Henry Clay on the 28th of July, 1852, and 
was drowned while attempting to escape from the burn- 
ing vessel. In 1854 a collection of his “‘ Rural Essays” 
was published, with a Memoir of the author by George 
W. Curtis. As alandscape-gardener Mr. Downing stood 
pre-eminent among his countrymen; and he probably 
had few superiors in this department even in Europe. 
His writings have contributed greatly to the introduction 
and diffusion of a taste for rural architecture and other 
rural improvements in America. 

Dédwn/man, (HuGH,) M.D., an English poet, born 
near Exeter in 1740. He was a graduate of Baliol Col- 
lege, and practised medicine at Exeter. He wrote several 
dramas, and “Infancy, a Poem,” (1774-88,) which ran 
through seven editions in his lifetime. Died in 1809. 

Dowse, douz, (THOMAS,) an American book-collector, 
born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1772. Hewasa 
leather-dresser by trade, and enjoyed few advantages of 
education. Ife became the owner of a library of 5000 
volumes, which, a short time before his death, he pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Historical Society. He also 
obtained by lottery a choice collection of engravings after 
the old masters, which he gave to the Boston Athenzeum. 
Died in 1856. 

Doyen, dwa’yén’, (GABRIEL FRANGOIS,) a French 
historical painter, born in Paris in 1726, was a pupil of 
Vanloo. He gained the grand prize of painting in 1746, 
studied in Rome about seven years, and returned to Paris, 
where he produced a successful picture of the ‘Death 
of Virginia,” and was admitted into the Academy in 1758. 
His reputation was increased by the picture of ‘“Sainte- 
Genevieve des Ardents,” which is called his master-piece. 
About 1790 he went to Saint Petersburg, where the 
empress Catherine employed him to adorn her palaces. 
Died in Saint Petersburg in 1806. 

See CHARLES BLANnc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 


Doyeére, dwa’yair’, (Louts,) a French naturalist, born 
in Calvados in 1811, has written on anatomy and pby- 
siology. 

Doyle, doil, (Sir CHARLES WILLIAM,) a general, born 
in Ireland, entered the British army about 1793. He dis- 
tinguished himself in Spain between 1808 and 1812, and 
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obtained the rank of general in the Spanish army. For 
his conduct at Valenciennes and Lannois he was made a 
knight-commander of the Guelph in 1819. He became 
a major-general in 1815, and lieutenant-general in 1837. 
Died in 1843. 

Doyle, (JAMES,) a learned Irish Catholic priest, born 
about 1786, was appointed Bishop of Kildare in 18r9. 
He wrote a ‘ Letter to Daniel O’Connell on the Poor- 
Laws of Ireland,” a “ Vindication of the Religious and 
Civil Principles of the Irish Catholics,” (1823,) and 
several polemical treatises. Died in 1834. 

See W. J. Firzparrick, ‘‘ Life of Bishop Doyle,’’ 1862. 


Doyle, (Sir JoHN,) a British general, born in Dublin 
about 1756. He made several campaigns in America. 
In 1796 he was made a colonel, and soon after was 
secretary-at-war in Ireland. He served as brigadier- 
general in Egypt in 1800.. He was made a lieutenant- 
general in 1808, and obtained the rank of full general 
several years later. Died in 1834. 

Doyle, (RICHARD,) an English artist, distinguished 
in caricature, was born in London in 1826. He is a son 
of Mr. Doyle, an artist, whose political sketches, signed 
“Hf. B.,” obtained much popularity. He contributed 
humorous and satirical designs to the London “ Punch” 
for some years. His skill in design, and his moral 
tendency, are highly praised. 

D'Oyly, doi’Je, (GrorGE,) D.D., an English clergy- 
man, born in 1778. He became rector of Buxted in 1815, 
of Lambeth and Sundridge in 1820. He contributed to 
the “ London Quarterly Review,” and published several 
volumes of sermons. Dr. D’Oyly and the Rev. R. 
Mant prepared an annotated Bible, published in 1814 by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
had a Jarge sale. Died in 1846. 

Dozy, do’ze, ? (REINHAR?T,) a Dutch Orientalist, born 
at Leyden in 1820. He became professor of history at 
Leyden in 1850, and wrote several works which attest 
his extensive attainments and critical judgment. Among 
these is “‘ Researches into the Political and Literary His- 
tory of Spain during the Middle Ages,” (1849.) 

Drabicius, dr4-bit’se-ts, (NIKOLAUS,) a German 
visionary or impostor, born in Moravia in 1587, pretended 
to be a prophet. He was executed at Presburg in 1671. 

Dra’co or Dra’con, [Gr. Apéxov ; Fr. DRACON, dra’- 
kdn’,] an Athenian legislator, celebrated for his sangui- 
nary penal code, was archon in the 39th Olympiad, about 
624 B.C. He was the author of the first written laws 
among the Athenians, and made even the least theft a 
capital crime, so that, as Demades remarked, “his laws 
seemed to be written with blood instead of ink.” 

See Grots, ‘‘ History of Greece;’? TuHrrtwatt1, “ History of 
Greece ;”? Cart F. HERMANN, ‘‘ Disputatio de Dracone Legislatore 
Attico,”’ 1849. 

Dracon. See Draco. 

Draconites, dra-ko-nee’tés, (JOHANN,) a, German 
Lutheran divine, born at Carlstadt in 1494; died in 1566. 

Dracontius, dra-kon’she-us, a Latin poet of Spain, 
wrote a poem called ‘“‘ Hexaemeron,” describing the crea- 
tion of the world. Died about 450 A.D. 

Draeseke. See DRASEKE. 

Draexler-Manfred, dréks’ler man/frét, (CARL FrR- 
DINAND,) a German novelist and poet, born at Lemberg in 
1806. Among his novels is “Gruppen und Puppen,”(1836.) 

Draghi, dra’gee, (ANYroNIO,) an Italian composer of 
dramatic music, born at Ferrara in 1642, was noted for 
prolific talent. Died in 1707. 

Draghi, (Giovanni Barvtisra,) an Italian painter, 
born at Genoa; died in 1712. 

Dragoncino, dka-gon-chee’no, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
an Italian poet, flourished about 1500. 

Dragonetti, dra-go-net’tee, (Luici,) an Italian liter- 
ary journalist, born at Aquila about 1800. 

Dragut, dra’gut, a Turkish corsair, born in Natolia, 
rose to. high command in the navy under Barbarossa. 
He committed many piracies against the Spaniards and 
Italians, and was once taken prisoner by the Genoese 
admiral Doria, but was liberated after a few years’ deten- 
tion. He gained a victory over the Spaniards at Gerbes 
in 1560, and was killed at the siege of Malta in 1565. 


See Von Hammer, “‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;” BRan- 
TOE, ‘‘ Viede Dragut ;”’ Prescott, “‘ History of Philip II.,” vol. ii. 
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Drake, (DANIEL,) M.D., an American physician and 
author, was born at Plainfield, New Jersey, in 1785. He 
took the degree of M.D. at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1816. He was connected at different periods with 
the schools of medicine in Cincinnati, Lexington, Louis- 
ville, and Philadelphia. It was chiefly through his efforts 
that the Medical College of Ohio was founded at Cin- 
cinnati in 1819. Dr. Drake was distinguished as a 
lecturer. He edited for many years the ‘* Western Jour- 
nal of Medical Science,” published at Cincinnati. He 
was also author of various medical and other works, the 
most important of which is his “‘ Systematic Treatise on 
the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North 
America, as they appear in the Caucasian, African, In- 
dian, and Esquimaux,” (2 vols. 8vo, 1850-54.) Died at 
Cincinnati in 1852. 


See E. D. Mansrixxp, ‘‘ Life of D. Drake,” 1855 ; S. D. Gross, 
‘American Medical Biography.’’ 


Drake, (Sir FRANCIs,) a celebrated English navigator 
and naval hero, born in Devonshire about 1540. After 
learning navigation in the coasting-trade, he commanded 
a vessel in Sir John Hawkins’s disastrous expedition 
to the Spanish Main in 1567, in which he lost all his 
property. In 1570, with a commission from the queen, 
he cruised with some success against the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. In 1572 he sailed with two vessels 
on a marauding expedition against the Spanish shipping 
and settlements of America, from which he returned 
next year with prizes of great value. From the Isthmus 
of Darien he had obtained a view of the Pacific Ocean. 
With five small vessels, in December, 1577, he embarked 
on a buccaneering enterprise to the Pacific through the 
Straits of Magellan. He obtained immense treasures by 
plunder on the coast of Chili and Peru, and, in the hope of 
finding a passage to the Atlantic, sailed northward as far 
as 48 degrees north. Failing in this design, he returned 
to San Francisco, and thence steered across the ocean to 
the Moluccas, and came home by the Cape of Good:Hope 
in 1579, having circumnavigated the globe. Drake was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, who dined on board his 
vessel at Deptford and directed the ship to be preserved 
as a monument of his memorable achievement. He was 
appointed commander of a fleet in 1587, and sent to 
“singe the King of Spain’s beard,”—that is, to burn his 
ships in the Spanish harbours. In the port of Cadiz he 
burnt, sunk, or captured one hundred vessels destined 
for the invasion of England. In the next year, as vice- 
admiral, he contributed to the victory of the English 
over the Invincible Armada. He was elected to Par- 
liament in 1592. In 1595 an expedition was fitted out 
against the West Indies, and the command was divided 
between Drake and Hawkins, who disagreed and conse- 
quently failed. After losing many men by disease, Drake 
died near Puerto Bello in 1595. 

See Barrow, ‘‘ Life, Voyages, etc. of Sir Francis Drake,” 1843 ; 
SAMUEL CrLarKeE, “Life of Sir Francis Drake,’ 1671; CAMPBELL, 
“Lives of British Admirals;’”? Moriey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,”’ 
vol. ii. chap. xi. ; SAMUEL JOHNSON, “ Life of Sir Francis Drake,” 
London, 1767; J. Barrow, “‘Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Reign ;”’ “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1844. 

Drake, (FRANCIS,) an English surgeon and antiquary 
of York. He published “The History and Antiquity of 
the City of York,” (1736.) Died in 1770. 

Drake, dri/keb, (FRIEDRICH,) a celebrated German 
sculptor, born at Pyrmont in 1805. He became a pupil 
of Rauch in Berlin. One of his early works, a “ Ma- 
donna and-Child,” was purchased by the Empress of 
Russia. His reputation was increased by his allegorical 
group of the ‘Hight Provinces of Prussia,” (1844,) and 
by marble statues, busts, and statuettes of eminent Ger- 
mans, among which are the Humboldts, Rauch, Oken, 
and Frederick William ITT. 

Drake, (JAMrs,) M.D., an English physician and po- 
litical writer, born at Cambridge in 1667. Te published 
in 1702 “ The History of the Last Parliament,” and soon 
after “‘ Historia Anglo-Scotica,” which gave great offence 
to the Scots and was burnt by the hangman. He wrote 
several other works in favour of Toryism; also a “ New 
System of Anatomy,” a work of merit. Died in 1707. 

Drake, (JosepH RopMAN,) an American poet, born 
in the city of New York in August, 1795, was educated 
at Columbia College. He studied medicine, and mar- 
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ried Sarah Eckford about 1816. In 1819 he wrote hu- 
morous and satirical verses which were published in the 
“Evening Post” under the signature of “ Croaker.”. He 
was an intimate friend of Fitz-Greene Halleck. His 
principal works are “ The Culprit Fay,” a beautiful ima- 
ginative poem, and the much-admired verses on “ The 
American Flag,”* (1819.) He died prematurely in Sep- 
tember, 1820, in New York, leaving one daughter, who 
afterwards became the wife of Commodore De Kay. 
Halleck wrote a poetical tribute to his memory. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America; DuyCKINCK, 
** Cyclopzedia of American Literature.”’ , 

Drake, (NATHAN,) M.D., an English critic and essay- 
ist, born at York in 1766. From 1792 until his death he 
practised medicine at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and produced 
numerous excellent literary works, among which are 
“Literary Hours,” (1798,) “Essays illustrative of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian,” (1805,) and “Shak- 
speare and his Times,” (1817.) Of the last, Archdeacon 
Nares says, “No work has hitherto appeared in which 
so much of agreeable and well-digested information on 
this subject will be found, as in this masterly production. 
It may be considered as a magnificent temple dedicated 
to the genius of Shakspeare.” He published some pro- 
fessional treatises. Died in 1836. 

Drake, (SAMUEL GARDNER,) an American writer, 
born at Pittsfield, New Hampshire, in 1798, became a 
bookseller in Boston. He published “ Indian Biography,” 
(1832,) ‘The Book of the Indians, or History and Bio- 
graphy of the Indians of North America,” (1833,) and 
other works. 

Drakenberg, dra’ken-bérg’, (CHRISTIAN J ACOBSEN,) 
a Norwegian, remarkable for longevity and strength, 
born at Blomsholm in 1626. He served as a common 
sailor about fifty years, and was held asa slave by the 
Algerines and others about sixteen years. At the age 
of one hundred and ten he married, and several years 
later was able to perform long journeys on foot. Died 
in 1772, aged one hundred and forty-five. 

Drakenborch, dra/ken-bork’,(ARNOLD,) an eminent 
Dutch scholar, born at Utrecht in 1684. He was educated 
at Utrecht and Leyden. In 1704 he wrote “ De Przefectis 
Urbis,” a treatise on the office of prefect in Rome, by 
which he gained a high reputation. In 1716 he became 
professor of history and eloquence in Utrecht, where he 
remained till his death. He published an edition of 
Silius Italicus, and one of Livy, which is a master-piece 
wf accuracy and erudition. Died in 1747. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Dran, Le. See LEDRAN. 

Drant, (THomAsS,) D.D., an English divine, known as 
the first English metrical translator of Horace, in 1567. 
He published sermons and other works. Died about 1578. 

Draparnaud, dra’par’nd’, (JACQUES PHILIPPE RAy- 
MOND,) a French naturalist and linguist, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1772. He was professor of natural history at 
Montpellier, and wrote many scientific memoirs, some 
of which were commended by the Institute of France. 
Among his principal works is “The Natural History of 
Mollusks.” Died in 1805. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;’’ Jacques Porrevin, ‘‘ Notice sur la 
Vie de M. Draparnaud,”’ 1805, 

Dra’per, (ELIzA,) Mrs., an English lady, was a friend 
and correspondent of Laurence Sterne, who addressed 
to her the “Letters of Yorick to Eliza.” 

Dra’per, (JoHN WiLttAM,) M.D., a distinguished 
chemist and physiologist, was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in 1811. He came to America in 1833, and in 1836 
graduated at the medical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1839 he accepted the chair of chem- 
istry in the University of New York. He took a ptomi- 
nent part in establishing the medical department of the 
New York University in 1841, and has since been a pro- 
fessor in that institution. Professor Draper has devoted 
much attention to the chemical action of light, and written 
able treatises on this subject. He has made numerous 
contributions to the “Edinburgh Scientific Journal.” 
Among his most important works are his ‘“ Human 


* The last four Jines of ‘‘The American Flag” were written by 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
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Physiology, Statistical and Dynamical, or the Conditions 
and Course of Life in Man,” (8vo, 1856,) and his “ His- 
tory of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” (1863,) 
a work which has attracted much attention, having been 
as warmly praised by some as it has been severely criti- 
cised by others. He has also written “Thoughts on the 
Future Civil Policy of America,” (1865,) and a “ History 
of the American Civil War,” (2 vols., 1867-68.) 


See ‘‘ North American Review’’ for October, 1867. 


Draper, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British officer, born at 
Bristol in 1721, commanded as colonel at the capture of 
Manilla from the Spaniards in 1763. He is best known 
by his controversy with Junius, against whom he under- 
took to defend the Marquis of Granby in 1769. Four of 
the letters of Junius were addressed to Draper, who, 
being foiled by the keen wit and sarcasm of his oppo- 
nent, endeavoured to*provoke him toa duel. The intem- 
perate and somewhat scurrilous letters of Draper are 
published with those of his antagonist. Died in 1787. 

Drapiez, dra’pe-a’, (AUGUSTE,) a Belgian savant, 
born at Brussels in 1790, published several works on 
mineralogy and other sciences. 

Draseke or Draeseke, dra’zeh-keh, (JOHANN HEIN- 
RICH BERNHARD,) a distinguished German pulpit orator, 
born at Brunswick in 1774. He became first preacher 
of the cathedral of Magdeburg in 1832. He published 
numerous sermons, and “ Faith, Love, and Hope,” (1813 ; 
6th edition, 1834.) Died in 1849. 

Draud, drowt, (GEoRG,) a German bibliographer, 
born at Dauernheim in 1573, published “ Bibliotheca 
Classica,” (1611,) the most complete and methodical 
bibliography of printed books that had then appeared. 
Died about 1630. 

Dray’ton, (MICHAEL,) an English poet, born at Harts- 
hill, in Warwickshire, in 1563. The events of his early 
life are nearly all unknown. He was patronized in youth 
by Sir Walter Aston, and in the decline of life he found 
a comfortable home at the seat of the Earl of Dorset. 
About 1596 he published historical poems, entitled ‘The 
Barons’ Wars” and ‘“‘ England’s Heroical Epistles.” His 
principal. production, “The Poly-Olbion,” (1613,) is 
greatly admired, and is regarded as good authority in 
reference to English antiquities. It is a poetical descrip- 
tion of all. the rivers, tracts, mountains, forests, etc. of 
Great Britain, with notices of traditions and _ stories 
connected with them. ‘Drayton is a sweet poet,” says 
Coleridge, “and Selden’s notes to the earlier part of 
the ‘Poly-Olbion’ are well worth your perusal.” He 
received the title of poet-laureate in 1626. The next 
year he published several short poems, among which is 
his admirable ‘‘ Nymphidia,” a fairy poem. Died in 1631. 

“There is probably,” says Hallam, ‘no poem of this 
kind in any other language comparable together in ex- 
tent and excellence to the ‘Poly-Olbion;’ nor can any 
one read a portion of it without admiration for its learned 
and highly-gifted author.” (“Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) 

See Jounson, “Lives of the English Poets;” Sir S. E. BrypcEs, 
“‘Tmaginative Biography ;’? DisrAE.t, “Amenities of Literature ;” 
CampeczLtL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Dray’ton, (PERCIVAL,) an American naval officer, 
born in South Carolina about 1812, entered the navy 
about 1828. He obtained the rank of commander in 
1855, and maintained his loyalty to the Union in the civil 
war. He was promoted to the rank of captain in 1862, 
and commanded the monitor Passaic in the attack on 
Fort Sumter in April, 1863. He was highly esteemed by 
Admiral Farragut, who selected him to command his 
flag-ship in his operations against the defences of Mobile 
Pa August, 1864. Died in August, 1865. 

rayton, (WILLIAM,) a judge, born in South Carolina 
in 1733. He became, after the Revolution, an associate 
justice of his native State, and a judge under the Federal 
government. Died in 1790. 

Drayton, (WILLIAM,) an American politician, born 
in South Carolina. He was from 1825 to 1833 a repre- 
sentative in Congress. Originally a Federalist, he was 
the leader of the Union party in the nullification move- 
ment of South Carolina in 1830. He succeeded Nicholas 
Biddle as president of the United States Bank in 1839. 
Died in 1846. 
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Drayton, (WILLIAM HENRy,) an American patriot 
and judge, born on Ashley River, in South Carolina, in 
1742. He became chief justice of South Carolina in 1776, 
and delivered to the grand jury an able charge, which 
gave an impulse to the popular cause. He was an active 
and prominent member of Congress, when he died sud- 
denly in Philadelphia in 1779, in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age, and left historical memoirs of the Revolution, 
published by his son, (in 2 vols., 1821.) 

See ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana.”’ 


Drebbel, van, van dreb’/bel, (CORNELIs,) a Dutch 
philosopher, born at Alkmaar in 1572. ‘The latter part 
of his life was passed in England, where he was patron- 
ized by James I. and. is said to have invented an air 
thermometer and some curious machines. He published, 
‘n Dutch, a work ‘On the Nature of the Elements,” and 
one on “ Quintessence.” He pretended that he had dis- 
covered a perpetual motion. Died in 1634. 

See F. Horrer, ‘* Histoire de la Chimie.”’ 

Drelincourt, dreh‘lan’koor’, (CHARLES,) an eminent 
French Protestant minister, born at Sedan in 1595. He 
became minister of Charenton, near Paris, in 1620, and 
acquired great popularity as a preacher. He wrote 
against the Church of Rome a number of polemical 
treatises, which had great influence in confirming his 
fellow- professors. His work entitled ‘‘Consolations 
against the Fear of Death” (1651) was translated into 
English and German, and often reprinted. He also 
published “ Charitable Visits,” etc., (“‘ Les Visites charita- 
bies pour toutes Sortes de Personnes aftligées,” 5 vols., 
1069.) His sermons were especially remarkable for their 
unction. Died in Paris in 1669. 

See Haaa, ‘‘ La France protestante.’’ 


Drelincourt, (CHARLES,) a son of the preceding, born 
in Paris im 1633, was a physician and author of high 
reputation. He took his degree as doctor in 1654, soon 
after which he was appointed first physician to the army 
of Turenne. In 1663 he becarne physician-in-ordinary to 
Louis XIV., and in 1668 obtained the chair of medicine 
at Leyden. He was an eloquent and learned writer. 
Among his works are “ Preeludium Anatomicum,” (1670,) 
and ‘‘ Homericus Achilles,” (1693.) He was employed 
as physician by William Prince of Orange, and was the 
precepter of Boerhaave. He died in 1697, leaving a son 
CHARLES, who was a physician. 


See Baye, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’ 


* Mémoires ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Drelincourt, (LAURENT,) a brother of the preceding, 
born in Paris in 1626, became minister at Rochelle and 
Niort, and was distinguished as a preacher. He pub- 
lished Sermons, and “Christian Sonnets.” Died in 1680. 

Dren/nan, (WiL.LiAM,) M.D., an Irish poet and politi- 
cal writer, born at Belfast in 1754; died in 1820, 

Dre-pa’ni-us, (Lari/Nus Paca/rus,) a poet and ora- 
tor, born at Bordeaux or Agen, in France, was deputed 
to Rome, in 388 a.p., to congratulate Theodosius on his 
victory over Maximus, and then pronounced a panegyric 
on that emperor, which is still extant. His poems, 
which are praised by Ausonius, have not been preserved. 

Drepanius Florus. See FLorus. 

Dresig, dra/zic, (SIGISMOND FRIEDRICH,) a German 
scholar.and writer, born in 1700, lived at Leipsic; died 
in 1742. 

Dres’ser, [Lat. Dressr/rus,] (MATTHAUS,) a learned 
German professor, born at Erfurt in 1536, was a disciple 
of Luther, and studied at Wittenberg. He succeeded 
Justus Lipsius as professor of history at Jena in 1574. 
In 1581 he became professor of humanities at Leipsic, 
where by his influence the Confession of Augsburg was 
adopted in the University. He wrote, besides other 
Latin works, a “Treatise on Rhetoric,” (1585,) and a 
“Life of Luther,” (1598.) Died in 1607. 

See Bay ez, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Dresserus. See DRESSER. 

Dressler, drés’ler, (ERNSt CHrisropH,) a German 
musician and writer of songs, was born at Greussen in 
1734; died in 1779. 

Dreux du Radier, druh dii ra’de-a’, (JEAN FRAN- 
cols,) a French lawyer and writer, born at Chateauneuf- 
en-Thymerais in 1714. He wrote a “ Historical and 
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Critical Library of Poitou,” (1754,) which is regarded as 
an excellent work, “ Historical and Critical Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of France,” (1764,) and ‘‘ Recreations, His- 
torical, Critical, and Moral,” (1767.) Died in 1780, 

See Erscu, ‘‘ La France Littéraire,’’ 5 vols., 1797-1806; Lastic- 
Satnt-JAt, ‘Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de J. F, Dreux du 
Radier,’”’ 1842. 

Dreux et de Brézé, de, deh druh a deh bra/zd’, 
(Henri EvrArD,) MARQUIS, was grand master of cere- 
monies when the States-General met in 1789. An order 
which he conveyed from the king, that this body should 
disperse, provoked a famous reply from Mirabeau. Died 
in 1829.* 

Drevet, dreh-va’, (PIERRE,) an excellent French en- 
eraver, born in Lyons in 1664. After receiving lessons 
from Germain Audran, he went to Paris, where he devoted 
his talents to portraits. Among his best works are por- 
traits of Louis XIV., Cardinal Fleury, the dauphin, and 
Boileau. He was perhaps unrivalled by any engraver of 
his time except his son, who surpassed him. Died in 1739. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 


Drevet, (PIERRE,) a son and pupil of the preceding, 
born in Paris in 1697. He engraved a number of por- 
traits, which are master-pieces, and treated subjects of 
history with nearly equal success. His portrait of Bos- 
suet, after Rigaud, (1733,) is called his best work. It is 
said that he was able to imitate articles of dress and fur- 
niture so that the various colours, textures, and other 
qualities of those accessories can be recognized by the 
least practised eyes. He was a member of the Academy 
of Painting. Died in 1739. 

See Basan, “‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.’’ 

Drew, (SAMUEL,) an English writer, born in Cornwall 
in 1765, was a shoemaker, and supplied the defects of 
his education by studying in the intervals of labour. He 
was converted from infidelity in early life, and joined the 
Methodist Church. He published “The Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Soul,” (1802,) which is highly 
praised, and other religious works. He became editor of 
the “Imperial Magazine” in 1819. Died in 1833. 

See ‘‘ Life, Character, and Literary Labours of Samuel Drew,” 
by his son, 1834. v 

Drex-e’li-us, [Ger. pron. drék-sa/le-ts,] (JEREMIAS,) 
a German Jesuit and pulpit orator, born at Augsburg in 
1581, wrote some ascetic works. Died in 1638. 

See Erscu und Grupsr, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Dreyer, dri’er, (JOHANN MATTHIAS,) a German poet, 
born at Hamburg in 1716; died in 1769. 

Dreyschock, dri/shok, (ALEXANDER,) a celebrated 
pianist, born in Bohemia in 1818. He has acquired 
distinction by his concerts in the principal capitals of 
Europe. 

Dreyse, von, fon dri’zeh, (JOHANN NIKOLAUS,) the 
inventor of the celebrated “‘needle-gun,” was born at 
Sommerda, in Prussia, November 20, 1787. He was the 
son of a locksmith, and he himself followed the same 
trade. His attention having been directed to the extra- 
ordinary clumsiness of the muskets used by the Prussians 
at the battle of Jena, he was convinced that, until she 
was provided with better arms, his country could never 
become a first-rate military power. His invention was 
made in the early part of 1828, but was not put to the 
proof until the war of 1866. The great improvement of 
his gun is his new contrivance for igniting the cartridge, 
which is still a secret. Died December 9, 1867. 

See ‘‘ London Examiner”’ for September 8, 1866. 

Driander. See DRYANDER. 

Dridoens. See Drizbo. 

Driedo, dre’do’, or Dridoens, dree’doons, (JAN,) a 
Flemish theologian and prominent adversary of Luther- 
anism. He was a canon of the church of Louvain, and 
wrote several woxks, one of which is “On the Writings 
and Doctrines of the Church,” (‘‘ De Scripturis et Dog- 
matibus ecclesiasticis.”) Died in 1535. 

See PosseEvin, ‘‘ Apparatus Sacer.” 

Driesche. See Drustus. 

Drink’er, (ANNA,) an American poetess, who wrote 
under the assumed name of EpiraH May, was born in 
Pennsylvania. She published a volume of poems, (1851,) 
which were commended by N. P. Willis. 

See Griswop’s ‘“‘ Female Poets of America.” 
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Drivére, dre/vair’, [Lat. THRIve/RUS,] (JEREMIAS,) 
born at Braeckel, in Flanders, in 1504, became professor 
of medicine at Louvain. He wrote many medical works, 
besides commentaries on Hippocrates. Died in 1554. 

See P. J. Haan, ‘Notice sur la Vie de H. Thriverus,” 1846; 
Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Drobisch, dro’bish, (Morirz WILHELM,) a German 
philosopher, born in 1802 at Leipsic, where he became 
professor of mathematics in 1842. 

Drolling, dro‘lan’ or drol/ling, (MARTIN,) a French 
painter, born at Oberbergheim (Haut-Rhin) in 1752. He 
painted familiar scenes, interiors, etc. with success, and 
was a good colorist. Died in 1817. 

Drolling, (MicHEL Marrin,) a skilful historical 
Painter, son of the preceding, born in Paris in 1786. He 
guined the first prize in 1810 for a picture of ‘‘ The Wrath 
of Achilles.” Among his best productions is “ Orpheus 
losing Eurydice,” (1817.) He also painted many por- 
traits. Died in 1851. 

See Satint-Maurice-Casany, ‘‘M, M. Drolling, Peintre,” 1851. 

Drollinger, drol/ling-er, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man poet, was born at Durlach in 1688. His odes 
on “The Immortality of the Soul,” and “On Divine 
Providence,” were much admired. Died in 1742. 

See BuxtTorgF, “‘ Brevis Historia Vite et Obitus C, F. Drollingeri,”’ 
1742; ADELUNG, Supplement to J6cHER’s “Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Dro’mon, [Apovév,] an Athenian comic poet, lived 
in the fourth century B.C. 

Drooch-Sloot, drox’slit, (J. C.,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Gorcum about 1600. Among his works are 
views of Holland and of village festivals. 

Drossander, dros-san/der, (ANDERS,) a Swedish 
physician and philosopher, born at Upsal in 1648. He 
wrote several scientific works. Died in 1696. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Drost, dkost, a skilful Flemish painter, and a pupil 
of Rembrandt, was living in 1670. 

Droste-Hiilshoff, von, fon dros’teh hiils’hof, (AN- 
NETTE ELISABETH,) a German lyric poetess, born near 
Miinster in 1798; died in 1848. 

Droste zu Vischering, von, fon dros/teh tsoo 
fish’er-ing, (CLEMENS AUGUST,) FREIHERR, a German 
Catholic prelate, born near Miinster in 1773. He be- 
came Archbishop of Cologne in 1835. Died in 1845. 

See STOEVEKEN, ‘‘C. A. Droste zu Vischering in seinem Leben,” 
etc., 1846. q 

Drouais, droo’4’, (HuBERT,) a French painter, born 
in Normandy in 1699, was a grandfather of Jean Ger- 
main, noticed below. He excelled in portraits. Died at 
Paris in 1767. 

Drouais, (JEAN GERMAIN,) an eminent French painter, 
born in Paris in 1763, was the son of Henri Drouais, a 
portrait-painter, who died in 1775. In 1780 he be- 
came a pupil of David. About the age of twenty-one 
he gained by a unanimous yote the grand prize of the 
Academy by his picture of the “ Woman of Canaan at 
the Feet of Christ,” which established his reputation. 
He then went to Rome, where he painted ‘“ Marius at 
Minturn,” and died prematurely in 1788. Goethe, in 
one of his works, expresses his admiration of the last- 
named picture, 

See Cuaussarp, “‘ Notice sur Drouais;’? NaGier, ‘‘ Neues All- 
gemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Drouet, droo’d’, (Errenng,) a French editor and 
compiler, born in Paris in 1715. He published the last 
and best edition of Moreri’s Dictionary, (10 vols., 1759,) 
and a new edition of Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s “ Method for 
the Study of History,” (15 vols., 1772.) Died in 1779. 

Drouet, (JEAN BAprisrE,) a French revolutionist, 
born at Sainte-Menehould in 1763, was the son of the 
postmaster of that town. He acquired notoriety by his 
agency in the arrest of Louis XVI. at Varennes in 1791. 
In 1792 he was elected a member of the Convention, in 
which he voted for the death of the king and the destruc- 
tion of the Girondists. Soon after Bonaparte obtained 
the chief power, Drouet was appointed sub-prefect of 
Sainte-Menehould, In 1807, as he gave him the cross of 
the legion of honour, the emperor said to him, “ You 
have changed the face of the world.” Died in 1824. 


See Turrs, “ History of the French Revolution.” 


Drouet de Maupertuy, droo’d’ deh md’pér’tii-e’, 
(JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French writer and priest, born in 
Paris in 1650; died in 1730. 

Drouet d’Brlon, droo’d’ dér’1bn’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) 
Counvt, and Marshal of France, born at Rheims in 1765. 
He entered the army as a private in 1782, served under 
Hoche in 1797, and was made a general of brigade in 
1799. He became a general of division in 1800, and 
contributed bya skilful movement to the victory at Jena, 
(1806.) In March, 1815, he was arrested on a charge 
of being an accomplice of Lefébvre-Desnouettes in his 
design to seize the Bourbon family, and in the ensuing 
June he was created a peer by Napoleon, for whom he 
commanded a corps at Waterloo. He passed ten years 
in exile, returned to France in 1825, and was restored to 
his rank in the army in 1830. He was chosen Governor- 
General of Algeria in 1834, and obtained the rank of 
marshal in 1843. Died in 1844. 

See ‘ Notice sur Ja Vie militaire de Drouet d’Erlon,”’ by himself, 
1844; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Drouineau, droo’e’nd’, (GUSTAVE,) a French drama- 
tist and novelist, born at La Rochelle in 1800. He pro- 
duced “ Rienzi,” (1826,) a tragedy, and “ Ernest,” (1829,) 
a novel, both of which were popular. About 1830 he 
became one of the editors of the “ Constitutionnel.” He 
was author of other dramas and tales. Died in 1835. 

Drouot, droo’o’, (AN'TOINE,) Counr, an able French 
general of artillery, born at Nancy in1774. He fought 
as captain at Hohenlinden in 1800, and gave proof of 
courage and skill at Wagram, (1809,) and at Borodino, 
(1812.) For his conduct at Lutzen and Bautzen, (1813,) 
where he commanded the artillery of the imperial guard, 
he was made a general of division and aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon, whom he followed to Elba, of which he was 
chosen governor. He was at the side of Napoleon at 
the battle of Waterloo, June, 1815, soon after which he 
was commandant of the imperial guard at Paris. After 
the restoration he lived asa private citizen. Died in 
1847. “ France was astonished in 1814 to learn,” says 
C. Héquet, “that she had possessed for a long time the 
best officer of artillery in Europe.” (‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”) He was surnamed by Napoleon ‘the 
sage of the grand army,” (“le sage de Ja grande armée.”) 

See J. Nottet-Faperr, “ Biographie du Général Drouot,” 1850 ; 
Henrr Le Pacg, “‘ Le Général Drouot,” 1847; LAcorpairg, ‘‘ Eloge 
du Général Drouot,”’ 1847. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, droo’4n’ deh lii-e’, (EDOUARD,) 
a French diplomatist and minister of state, was born 
in Paris in 1805. He became in 1833 chargé-d’affaires 
at the Hague, where he gave proof of high diplomatic 
ability. In 1840 he was appointed director of commer- 
cial affairs in the ministry of foreign affairs. He was 
brought into frequent contact with Guizot, whose policy 
he disapproved. As a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he voted against the ministry in 1845, and was dis- 
missed from office. He was elected to the National 
Assembly in 1848, and became minister of foreign affairs 
in the first cabinet of President Louis Napoleon. In 
June, 1849, he was sent as ambassador to London. He 
was a conservative member of the National Assembly in 
1851, and again became foreign minister in July, 1852. 
His diplomatic letters on the occasion of the estab- 
lishment of the empire added to his reputation. He 
represented France at the Conference of Vienna in 
1855, at the close of which he retired from office because 
he differed from his colleagues on the Eastern question. 
In October, 1862, he was again appointed minister of 
foreign affairs. He was removed from this office about 
September, 1866. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Drovetti, dro-vet/tee, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian an- 
tiquary, born at Leghorn in 1775. He was consul in 
Egypt, where he formed two rich collections of antique 
objects. The King of France purchased one of these 
collections for 250,000 francs. Died in 1852. 

Droysen, dRoi’zen, (JOHANN GusTAv,) a German 
historian, born at Treptow, in Pomerania, in 1808. He 
obtained the chair of history at Kiel in 1840, before which 
he had been professor in Berlin, In 1851 he became 
professor of history at Jena. His “‘ History of Prussian 
Politics” (“Geschichte der Preussischen Politik,” 2vols 
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1855) is called his most important work. He has also 
published a “ History of Alexander the Great,” (1833,) a 
“ History of Hellenism,” (“‘ Hellenismus,” 2 vols., 1836- 
43,) and a “ Life of Field-Marshal Graf York von, War- 
tenburg,” (1851.) 

See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Droz, dro, (FRANCOIS XAVIER JOSEPH,) a French 
writer and moralist, born at Besangon in 1773. He served 
in the republican army from 1792 to 1796, and became 
aresident of Paris in 1803. After several unsuccessful 
attempts as an author, he published in 1806 an “ Essay 
on Happiness,” (“Essai sur l’Art d’étre heureux,’’) 
which was received with more favour. He became a 
contributor to several journals, In 1824 he gained the 
Montyon prize for his treatise ‘On Moral Philosophy,” 
and in the next year was admitted to the French Acad- 
emy. His “History of the Reign of Louis XVI.” (3 
vols., 1839-42) is esteemed his most important work. 
“A mild solemnity of tone,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ was 
the habitual rhythm of his thoughts.” In conjunction 
with Picard, he wrote ‘Memoirs of Jacques Fauvel,” 
{1823,) which is represented as a Gil Blas less witty but 
more moral than that of Le Sage. He became in 1832 
a member of the class of Moral and Political Sciences 
in the Institute. Died in 1850. 

See F. A. Micnet, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de M. Droz,”’ 
1852; SAINTE-BEvvE, “‘Causeries du Lundi.”’ 

Droz, dro, (HENRI Louis,) a son of Pierre Jacquet, 
noticed below, born in 1752, inherited his mechanical 
and inventive talent. He produced an automaton in 
the form of a girl, which played tunes on the harpsichord 
and at the end of the performance would rise and salute 
the company. He also made artificial hands. He lived 
some years at Geneva, where he was much esteemed 
for his character as well as his talents. Died in 1791. 

Droz, (JULES ANTOINE,) a sculptor, a son of Pierre 
Jean, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1807, Among 
his works are the marble statues of Winter and Summer 
which adorn the palace of the Luxembourg. 

Droz, (PIERRE JACQUET,) a skilful mechanician and 
watchmaker, born in Neufchatel in 1721. He improved 
the pendulum by using two metals of unequal expansi- 
bility, and made a writing automaton which displayed 
great ingenuity. Died in 1790. 

Droz, (PIERRE JEAN,) a Swiss engraver of coins and 
medals, born at Chaux-de-Fond in 1746. He settled in 
Paris in 1766, and invented a method to engrave stamps 
for the coinage of money with celerity. About 1790 Watt 
and Boulton took him into their service, and his skill 
was exercised in the fabrication of English coins. He 
returned to France, and during the empire was the chief 
engraver of public medals and coins. His portraits of 
Napoleon are praised. Died in 1823. 

Druey, dri’a’, (CHARLES,) a Swiss politician, born 
about 1800, was a leader of the radicals, or the party of 
progress. In 1845 he was chosen president of the pro- 
visional government formed after the resignation of the 
council of state. Under the new constitution adopted 
in 1848, he was one of the chiefs of the executive power. 
Died in 1855. 

_Drumann, droo/m4n, (KARL WILHELM,) a German 
historian and philologist, born near Halberstadt in 1786, 
became professor of philology at Konigsberg in 1817. 
His capital work is a “ History of Rome,” (“Geschichte 
Roms,” 6 vols., 1834-44,) which is highly commended. 
Died in 1861. 

Driimel or Druemel, drii’mel, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) 
a German writer, bornat Nuremberg in 1707 ; died in 1770. 

Drum/mond, (ALEXANDER,) a British traveller, who 
was consul at Aleppo in 1744, and published “ Travels in 
Germany, Greece, and Asia,” (1754.) Died in 1769. 

Drum/mond, (GEorGr,) a Scottish officer, noted for 
public spirit, was born in 1687. He fought against the 
Pretender at Sheriffmuir in 1715. He was chosen lord 
provost of Edinburgh in 1725 and at several subsequent 
periods. The Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh was founded 
chiefly by his efforts in 1736. Died in 1766. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Drum/mond, (HEenry,) M.P., an English writer on 
theology and politics, born in 1786. He was a disciple 
of Edward Irving. 
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Drummond, (JAMES,) Earl of Perth, was appointed 
lord chancellor of Scotland in 1684. He was a cruel per- 
secutor of the Covenanters. On the expulsion of James 
II. from the throne he was exiled. Died in 1716. 

Drummond, (MAuRICE,) the ancestor of the Scottish 
family of that name, was a grandson of Andrew, King 
of Hungary. He was a resident of England at the Nor- 
man conquest, (1066,) and he followed Edgar Atheling 
to Scotland about 1068, and was made seneschal of 
Lennox. Annabella Drummond, ‘his descendant, was 
married to Robert IIL, King of Scotland. 

Drummond, (RoBERr Hay,) a British prelate, born 
in London in 1711, was the second son of the Earl of 
Kinnoul, and a grandson of Harley, Earl of Oxford. In 
1737 he was appointed chaplain-in-ordinary to George II. 
He became Bishop of Saint Asaph in 1748, of Salisbury 
in 1761, and Archbishop of York in the same year. 
Some of his sermons have been published. Died in 1776. 

His son RoBeERT became ninth Earl of Kinnoul. 

See CHAmBERs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Drummond, (THOMAS,) CAPTAIN, known.as the in- 
ventor of the “Drummond Light,” was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1797. In 1813 he entered, as cadet, Woolwich 
Military Academy, where he displayed superior talents 
for mathematics and mechanics. He became one of the 
royal engineers, and was employed in the trigonometrical 
survey of Scotland about 1824, when he conceived the 
idea of using the incandescence of lime, instead of the 
argand lamp, for rendering distant stations visible. The 
experiment was very successful. In 1825 he invented the 
heliostat, and, through the influence of Lord Brougham, 
received a pension of £300 a year. In 1835 he was made 
under-secretary for Ireland, Died in 1840. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement. ) 

Drummond, (WILLIAM,) of Hawthornden, an emi- 
nent Scottish poet, born of a noble family in 1585. He 
studied civil Jaw at Bourges, in France, but soon re- 
nounced that profession for literature. In 1610 his father, 
Sir John, died, and left him his beautiful seat at Haw- 
thornden, remarkable for picturesque scenery. He was 
of a melancholy temperament, and inclined to retirement. 
In 1619 Ben Jonson performed a journey of several hun- 
dred miles for the purpose of visiting Drummond, who 
has preserved some curious and famous notes of the 
conversation which passed between them, These were 
published after his death, and are perhaps more known 
and read than any of his works. Drummond has been 
censured for leaving these notes and betraying the con- 
fidence of his guest ; but his friends say he did not intend 
them for publication. Southey represents Drummond as 
the first Scottish poet who wrote well in English. Among 
his most admired productions are “*The River Forth 
Feasting,” “ The Praise of a Solitary Life,” and his son- 
nets. ‘The sonnets of Drummond,” says Hallam, “are 
polished and elegant, free from conceit and bad taste, 
in pure, unblemished English.” In his forty-fifth year he 
married Elizabeth Logan. Died in December, 1649. 

See P. Cunnincuam, “Life of W. Drummond ;’’? CHAMBERs, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’’? CAMPBELL, “‘ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets ;”’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ix., 1824; 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Drummond, (Sir WILLIAM,) of Logie Almond, a 
British scholar and ingenious writer, was returned to 
Parliament for Saint Mawes in 1795, and a few years later 
was minister to Naples. About 1802 he was ambassado1 
to the Ottoman Porte. He published, besides other 
works, a good translation of Persius’s Satires, (1798,) 
“ Academical Questions,” (1805,) * Odin,” a poem, and 
“ Origines, or Remarks on the Origin of Several Empires, 
States, and Cities,” (4 vols., 1824-29,) a critical work of 
considerable merit. Died at Rome in 1828. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“Edinburgh Review’? for October, 1805 ; “‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Drum/mond de Mel’fort, (Louis Hecror,) Count 
oF, born in 1726, was the descendant of Maurice Drum- 
mond, noticed above. He served with distinction in 
the French armies as colonel, inspector-general, and 
lieutenant-general. He published in 1776 a valuable 
“Treatise on Cavalry.” Died in 1788. 

Dru/ry, (DREw,) an English naturalist, published a 
work on entomology called ‘Illustrations of Natural 
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History,” (1770,) which was commended by Linnzus 
and others. ‘The exquisite work of Drury,” says Sir 
James Edward Smith, “displays the complete insect in 
a degree of perfection that leaves nothing to be desired.” 
Died in 1804. : 

Drury, (Rev. JosEPH,) an English scholar, born in 
London in 1750, was head-master of Harrow from 1785 
to 1805. Lord Byron, who was his pupil, has expressed 
in his works gratitude and respect for him. Died in 1834. 

Drury, (RoBERT,) an English sailor, born about 1687. 
He was shipwrecked in 1702 on the coast of Madagas- 
car, where he was kept a captive fifteen years. He re- 
turned to England and published (1722) a journal of his 
adventures, and an account of Madagascar, regarded as 
authentic, 

Dru-sil/la, a daughter of Herod Agrippa, King of 
Judea, became the wife of Felix, the Roman governor 
of Judea. She was present when Saint Paul preached 
before Felix, in 60 A.D. (See Acts xxiv. 24.) Tacitus 
says that Drusilla the wife of Felix was a granddaughter 
of the famous Cleopatra. 

Drusilla, (Livia.) See Livia DRUSILLA. 

Drusius, drii’se-tis, (JAN,) a Flemish Protestant 
scholar and eminent biblical critic, whose proper name 
was VAN DEN DrigscHE, (dRees’keh,) was born at Oude- 
narde in 1550. He professed Oriental languages at 
Oxford, in England, from 1572 to 1576, and obtained a 
similar chair at Leyden in 1577. He was professor of 
Hebrew at Franeker from 1585 until his death, in 1616. 
He wrote commentaries on Scripture, and several treat- 
ises on grammar, one of which is a Hebrew Grammar, 
entitled ‘“‘Grammatica Linguz sanctz nova.” 

See ABEL CURIANDER, ‘‘ Vita J. Drusi,”’ 1618; Baye, ‘‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Drusius, (JAN,) a son of the preceding, born at Ley- 
den in 1588, was a prodigy of learning and of precocity. 
At the age of nine he could read Hebrew without points, 
and at seventeen he addressed the King of England in 
a Latin oration. Scaliger thought he excelled his father 
in Hebrew. Died in 1609. 

Dru/sus, a Roman prince, was the second son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, and a brother of the emperor 
Caligula. His disposition, according to Tacitus, was 
violent and unruly. He appears to have been a victim 
of the ambitious intrigues of Sejanus. Having been 
condemned to death by the senate, he was confined by 
Tiberius, who permitted him to die by starvation in 
33) A.D. 

Drusus, (CLAUDIUS NERO,) a Roman general, born 
38 B.C., was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and 
Livia, whose second husband was the emperor Augustus. 
He married Antonia, the daughter of Mark Antony. In 
the year 13 B.c. he commanded an army on the Rhine, 
and defeated several German tribes. Horace composed 
an admired ode in honour of this victory, (lib. iv. 4.) In 
the ensuing campaigns he extended his conquests as far 
as the Elbe, after which the senate gave him the surname 
GERMANICUS. He died at the age of thirty, leaving a 
fair reputation for talents and virtue. The emperor Tibe- 
rius was his brother. It is said that Augustus intended 
to give a portion of the empire to Drusus, who was born 
a. few months after the marriage of the former with 
Livia. Drusus left two sons, Germanicus, and Claudius 
who became emperor. 

See Dion Cassius, books xlviii. and liv.; Tacitus, ‘‘Annals;’ 
Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Drusus, (Marcus Livius,) a Roman tribune, was a 
colleague of Caius Gracchus in the tribuneship in 122 
B.c. The senate, alarmed at the innovations of Gracchus, 
procured the election of Drusus because he was popular 
and eloquent, in order to undermine the influence of 
Gracchus. Drusus founded many colonies, and courted 
the popular favour with success, at the same time pro- 
moting the interests of the optimates. He was chosen 
consul for 112 B.c., obtained Macedonia as his province, 
and defeated the Thracian Scordisci. 

See Prurarcn, ‘‘Caius Gracchus;’’ Livy, ‘‘Epitome,’? book 
Ixiii.; Nrepunr, ‘‘ History of Rome.” 

Drusus, (Marcus Lrivius,) a son of the preceding, 
and uncle of Cato Uticensis, was called Drusus Junior. 
He was an ambitious politician, and a champion or 


patronus of the senate, which at that period was involved 
in a contest with the equites respecting the judicial 
power. In 91 B.c. he was chosen tribune of the people, 
whose favour he gained by largesses and agrarian laws. 
The consul Philippus was arrested by his order, and 
the senate voted that the laws of Drusus were null. He 
became the leader of a conspiracy or party which de- 
signed to give the right of citizenship to the Italiotes 
and to make other changes. He was assassinated by an 
unknown hand in 91 or go B.C. 


_, See Nizpunr, “ History of Rome ;” Cicrro, “ Brutus,” “De Offi- 
ciis,” and “Pro Milone;”? Appian, “De Bello Civili; Bemmet, 
** Dissertatio de M. L. Drusis Patre et Filio,’’ 1826. 


Dru/sus Ce/Sar, (see’zar,) sometimes called Drusus 
JuNIoR, a son of the emperor Tiberius, married Livia, a 
sister of Germanicus. His character was depraved by 
cruelty and other vices. Died in 23 A.D., from poison. 

See Tacitus, “Annals.” 


Drtth’mar’ or droot’m&r’, (CHRISTIAN,) a monk and 
grammarian, who lived at Corbie, France, about 850 A.D. 

Dry/ad, [Gr. dpvac, plural dpvddec, (from dpi¢, an oak” 
or any “tree ;”) Lat. Dry’/AnEs ; Fr. DRYADES, dRe‘Ad/.] 
The dryads, in classic mythology, were nymphs or god- 
desses presiding over woods and groves. The Ham’/a- 
DRY’ADS |from the Greek dua, “together with”’] were 
supposed to be attached to some particular tree, with 
which they lived and died. 

See “‘ Biographie Universelle,’’ (Partie mythologique.) 

Dryades. See DrYAD. 

Dryander, dre-An/der, (JOHANN,) or Bichmann, ik’- 
man, a German astronomer, born at Wetteren, in Hesse. 
He published esteemed works, among which are * De 
Cylindro” and “The Terrestrial Globe.” Died in 1560. 

Dryander, dre-4n’/der, (JONAS,) a Swedish naturalist, 
born in 1748, was a pupil of Linnzus. About 1780 he 
removed to England, where he made an excellent Cata- 
logue of Sir Joseph Banks’s Library, (1798.) He wrote 
some botanical treatises, and was one of the founders 
of the Linnzean Society. Died in London in 1810. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Dry’den, (CHARLES,) the eldest son of the great poet, 
was educated as a Catholic. In 1692 he obtained an 
office in the palace of Pope Clement XI., but resigned 
it to his brother John, and returned to England. He 
was the author of some fugitive poems. He was 
drowned, while swimming in the Thames, in 1704. 

Dryden, (JOHN,) a celebrated English poet, born at 
Aldwinckle, in Northamptonshire, on the 9th of August, 
1631. He was the eldest son of Erasmus Driden, a rigid 
Puritan of gentle birth. After passing under the disci- 
pline of Dr. Busby at Westminster, he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1650. He left college in 1657, 
and became a citizen of London. One of his first poetic 
essays was “ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Cromwell,” 
(1658,) of whom he was at that time an admirer. He 
hailed with alacrity the restoration of 1660, in a poem 
named “ Astraea Redux.” In 1662 he produced his first 
drama, “The Wild Gallant,” which did not make much 
impression on the public mind. About 1663 he married 
Lady Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Berkshire. In 
1667 appeared his ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis,” or “ Year of Won- 
ders,” and a tragi-comedy entitled ‘‘The Indian Empe- 
ror.” He succeeded Davenant as poet-laureate in 1668, 
and published his excellent prose ‘Essay on Dramatic 
Poesy,” which entitled him, as Dr. Johnson observed, to 
be considered the father of English criticism. He after- 
wards produced many successful comedies and tragedies, 
among which are “ Marriage a-la-Mode,” ‘ All for Love,” 
(1678,) ‘‘Aurengzebe,” and “Don Sebastian,” (1690.) 
His dramas are eminent examples of genius perverted, 
and abound in passages of disgusting indecency. He 
also acquired great celebrity in satire and in lyric poetry. 
His “ Absalom and Achitophel” (168r) is a poetical satire 
against the party of which Lord Shaftesbury was the 
master-spirit and the Duke of Monmouth the nominal 
head. It had a prodigious success. In reference to 
this poem, Hallam remarks, ‘‘ The spontaneous ease of 
expression, the rapid transitions, the general elasticity 
and movement, have never been excelled.” About 1686 
he avowed himself a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church, which was then favoured at court, and wrote 
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“The Hind and the Panther,” an allegory in verse. The 
subject is the controversy between the Romish Church 
(the Hind) and the Church of England, represented by 
the Spotted Panther, 

In the latter part of his life he gradually ceased to 
write for the stage, and acquired with a purer taste a 
more natural style. ‘He had turned his powers in a 
new direction,” says Macaulay, “with success the most 
splendid and decisive. His taste had gradually awakened 
his creative faculties. The fist rank in poetry was be- 
yond his reach, but he secured the most honourable 
place in the second. . . . His command of language was 
immense. With him died the secret of the old poetical 
diction of Englanc,—the art of producing rich effects 
by familar words. . . . Dryden was an incomparable 
reasoner in verse.” 

Among his later productions are translations of Juvenal 
and Virgil, (1697,) and the celebrated ‘Ode for Saint 
Cecilia’s Day,” (about 1700,) which Macaulay pronounces 
“his greatest work, and a master-piece of the second 
class of poetry.” Some critics esteem it the finest ode 
in the language. ‘His translation of Virgil,” says Pope, 
“is the most noble and spirited translation I know in 
any language.” Brougham speaks of his prose as ‘the 
matchless prose of Dryden, rich, various, natural, ani- 
mated, pointed,” etc. He died on the 1st of May, 1700, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

See Jounson, “‘ Lives of the Poets ;’? Sir WALTER Scott, “‘ Life 
of Dryden,”’ prefixed to an edition of Dryden’s works, 18 vols., 1808 ; 
Macautay, ‘‘ Essays,” articles ‘‘ Dryden’? and ‘‘Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration ;” also, “‘ History of England,’ vol. 11. chap. 
vil. and vol. iv. chap. xx.; Matone, ‘“‘Life of Dryden; ViLLE- 
MAIN, “‘ Tableau de la Littérature au dix-huitiéme Siécle ;”? PrRor. JoHN 
Witson, “Critique on Dryden,” in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for 
February, March, and April, 1845; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for July, 
1855; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. 1., 1820; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” 
for August, 1854, and August, 1865; ‘‘ Westminster Review’ for 
April, 1855. 

Dryden, (JoHN,) son of the preceding, born about 
1668. He translated the 14th Satire for his father’s ver- 
sion of Juvenal, and wrote a comedy, “The Husband his 
own Cuckold,” (1696.) Died at Rome in 1701. 

Erasmus HEnry, the third son of the great poet, in- 
herited the title of baronet from a kinsman of his father, 
and died in 1710. 

Dry8/dale, (JouN,) D.D., a Scottish divine and elo- 
quent preacher, born at Kirkaldy in 1718. In 1766 he 
was appointed one of the ministers of the Tron Church 
in Edinburgh. Died in 1788. His sermons were pub- 
lished in 1793. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Dschafer or Dschaafar. See Mansoor. 

Dschami. See JAMEE. 

Dschehan- or Dschahan-Ghir. See JAHAN-GEER. 

Dschelal-Hddin. See JELAL-ED-DEEN, 

Dschemschid. See JEMSHEED. 

Dschengis. See JeEnNcis KHAN. 

Dschihan-Ghir. See JAHAN-GEER. 

Dschingis. See JENGIS. KHAN. 

Duali- (or Douali-) al-Basree, (or -Basri,) do0-4l’e 
al bas’ree, written also Dueli- (Doueli-) and Duwali-el- 
Basri, (Abool-(or Abfi-l-) Aswed-Zalim- (or SAlim-) 
Ibn-Amroo-Ibn-Sofyan, 4’bdol 4s’wed z4/lim tb’n 
4m/rd0 tb’n so-fe-4n’,) an eminent Arabian grammarian 
and miser, born at Bassora (Basra) about 600 A.D., (or 
630, according to some authorities ;) died at the age of 
eighty-two. 

See Hammer-Purcstatt, ‘“Literaturgeschichte der Araber ;” 
Ibn-KuHaL.ikan, “ Biographical Dictionary.” 

Du-ane’, (WILLIAM,) an American politician, born 
near Lake Champlain, New York, in 1760. He learned 
the trade of printer, and went to India about 1784. He 
afterwards passed several years in England. Having re- 
turned to the United States about 1795, he became editor 
of “The Aurora,” a Democratic paper which was pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, and acquired much influence. 
He edited “The Aurora” for many years. Died in 1835. 
Parton, in his “Life of Jackson,” says that “Jackson 
formed a very high idea of his character and talents.” 

Du-ane’, (WILLIAM J.,) an eminent lawyer and states- 
man, born at Clonmel, Ireland, in 5780, was a son of the 
preceding. He was admitted to the bar in 1803, and 
practised in Philadelphia. About 1821 he represented 


that city in the legislature of Pennsylvania. He was the 
legal adviser of Stephen Girard, whose last will he wrote 
in 1831. He was appointed secretary of the treasury in 
January or June, 1833, and was ordered by Presideht 
Jackson to remove the deposits of public money from 
the Bank of the United States. Having refused to 
comply with this order, he was removed from office in 
September, 1833. He passed the rest of his life as a 
private citizen. He published “The Law of Nations 
Investigated in a Popular Manner,” (1809.) Died in 
Philadelphia in 1865. 

Duaren. See DOUAREN. : 

Duarte IL, King of Portugal. See EDWARD. 

Duault, dii’o’, (FRANCOIS MARIE GUILLAUME,) a 
French poet, born at Saint-Malo in 1757, translated 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” and wrote elegiac poems 
which are commended. Died in4833. 

Duban, dii’bén’, (FELIX Louis JACQUES,) a French 
architect, and member of the Institute, born in Paris 
about 1798. He finished the Palace of Fine Arts, com- 
menced by Debret, and was chosen architect of the 
Louvre in 1848. 

Du Bartas. See Barras. 

Dubayet. See AUBERT DU BAYET. 

Dubellay. See BELLAY. 

Dubeux, dii’buh’, (Louts,) an Orientalist, born of 
French parents in Lisbon about 1795. He wrote a work 
entitled ‘‘ Persia,” (‘‘La Perse,” 1841,) and became pro- 
fessor of Turkish in Paris in 1848. 

Diibner or Duebner, diib’ner, (FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man philologist, born in 1802, published an edition of . 
Justin, (1831.) He afterwards edited for Firmin Didot’s 
“ Bibliotheca Grzca” several authors, among whom are 
Arrian and Maximus of Tyre. 

Duboceage. See BOcCAGE. 

Dubois, dii’bwa’, (ANToINE,) an eminent French sur- 
geon and physician, born at Gramat (Lot) in 1756. He 
was chosen royal professor in the School of Surgery in 
Paris in 1790, and in 1802 surgeon-in-chief of the hospital 
which bears his name, the Hospice Dubois. He possessed 
rare sagacity and dexterity, and was regarded by the 
French as one of the first physicians of Europe. He 
attended the empress Maria Louisa on the occasion of 
the birth of her son. His medical principles have been 
published by several of his pupils. Died in 1837. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dubois, du-bois’ or dii’bw&’, (EDWARD,) an English 
satirical writer, born about 1775, published, besides other 
works, ‘*The Wreath,” (1799,) an edition of Boccaccio’s 
“Decameron,” (in English, 1804,) and ‘My Pocket- 
Book,” a satire, (1807.) Died in 1850. 

Dubois, (FRANGo!IS,) a French painter of history, 
born in Paris in 1790. He gained the grand prize in 
1819, and a first-class medal in 1831. 

Dubois, (FRANGors NOEL,) a French botanist, born 
at Orléans in 1752; died in 1824. 

Dubois, (FREDERIC,) an able French medical writer, 
born at Amiens about 1796, succeeded Pariset in 1847 as 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Medicine, Paris. 
Among his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on General Pathology,” 
(2 vols., 1837.) 

Dubois, (FREDERIC,) a Swiss naturalist and traveller, 
born in 1798, published ‘“ Travels in the Crimea, Colchis, 
and Georgia,” and became professor of archzology at 
Neufchatel in 1843. Died in 1849. 

Dubois, (GrrarD,) a French priest, born at Orléans 
in 1628, wrote, in Latin, a ‘‘ History of the Church of 
Paris.” Died in 1696. 

Dubois, (GUILLAUME,) a French troubadour, sur- 
named CRETIN, wrote a ‘“ History of France” in French 
verse, (still in manuscript.) A collection of his songs, 
etc. was published in 1527. Died in 1525. 

See LonGreLiow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Dubois, (GUILLAUME,) a French cardinal and minis- 
ter of state, born at Brive-la-Gaillarde, in Limousin, in 
1656. In the reign of Louis XIV. he was appointed 
preceptor to the Duc de Chartres, (afterwards Duke of 
Orléans and Regent of France,) whose favour he gained 
by pandering to his baser passions and appetites. The 
appointment of his pupil to the regency in 1715 favoured 
the ambitious designs of Dubois, who was then made a 
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councillor of state, although the regent’s mother entreated 
him not to employ one whom she stigmatized as a most 
arrant knave. He displayed great address and astute- 
ness in political intrigues, and had an important part in 
the triple alliance of 1717. Soon after this he became 
minister of foreign affairs, and, in spite of his scandalous 
lite, Archbishop of Cambr ay. "After much opposition, he 
obtained a cardinal’s hat in 1721, and was made prime 
minister the next year. He exiled all who resisted his 
will, and he retained power until his death in 1725. 

See Sainr-Simon, ‘* Mémoires ;”? Ductos, ‘‘ Mémoires secrets sur 
les Régnes de Louis XIV et XV;’? Pau LACROIX, “Mémoires du 
Cardinal Dubois,” 4 vols., 1829. 

Dubois, | Lat. Svy_’vius, | (JACQUES,) a learned French 
physician, born at Amiens in 1478. He lectured on 
medicine in Paris, and in 1550 became a professor of 
medicine in the Collége Royal. He wrote several able 
professional treatises. Died in 1555. 

See René Moreau, “ Vita Sylvii,” prefixed to an edition of his 
works; Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Dubois, (JEAN,) a Flemish or French medical writer, 
born at Lille; died at Douai in 1576. 

Dubois, (JEAN,) a French sculptor, born at Dijon in 
1626, was a grandfather of the poet Alexis Piron. Died 
at Dijon in 1694. 

Dubois, (Jk&AN ANYTOINE,) ABBE, a French missionary, 
who laboured many years in Hindostan, was born in 
Ardeche in 1765. He wrote, in English, ‘The Charac- 
ter, Manners, Customs, and Institutions of the People 
of India,” which was published by the East India Com- 
pany in 1816. It is said to be one of the best works on 
that subject. Died in Paris in 1848. 

Dubois, (JEAN BaprisvE,) a French writer, born in 
Burgundy in 1753, resided for a time in Poland, where 
he became a councillor at court. Having returned to 
Paris, he became the friend and assistant of Malesherbes. 
After the reign of terror he held a high office in the 
ministry of the interior. He wrote a “ Notice of the 
Life and Labours of Malesherbes,” and other works. 
Died in 1808. 

Dubois, (Louis FRANGOIS,) a French /ttérateur, born 
at Lisieux in 1773, published a voluminous treatise on 
Agriculture, entitled ‘‘Cours complet d’Agriculture,” 
(1825-32,) and a French version of Orderic Vital’s 
“History of Normandy,” (1827.) Died in 1855. 

Dubois, (PAUL,) a French surgeon, son of Antoine, 
noticed above, was born in Paris in 1795. He published 
in 1849 the first part of a ‘Complete Treatise on the 
Art of Accouchements.” He was accoucheur to the 
empress Eugénie. Died in October, 1860. 

Dubois, (PAUL ALEXIS,) a French general, born about 
1754, was killed at Alla, in the Tyrol, in 1796. 

Dubois, (PAUL FRANCOIS,) a French journalist and 
professor, born at Rennes in 1795. He was one of the 
editors of the “Globe,” a liberal daily journal of Paris, 
for several years, ending in 1830, and sat in the Chamber 
of Deputies from 1831 to 1848. He became professor 
of French literature in the Polytechnic School in 1834, 
and succeeded Victor Cousin as director of the Normal 
Schoo] in 1840. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Dubois, (PHILIPPE Goibaud—gwa’bd’,) a French 
writer, born at Poitiers in 1626, was tutor of the Duc de 
Guise, (Louis Joseph.) He made translations of the 
works of Saint Augustine, and of Cicero “De Officiis,” 
“De Senectute,” etc., which procured his admission into 
the French Academy i in 1693. Died in 1694. 

Dubois, dii’bwa’, (SIMoN,) a Flemish painter of por- 
traits and animals, ‘born in Antwerp after 1622, worked 
in England. Died in 1708. 

Dubois-Crancé. See DuBois DE CRANCE. 

Dubois de Crancé, dii’bwa’ deh krén’sd’, or Du- 
bois-Crancé, (EDMOND Lours ALFxiIs,) a French gen- 
eral and Jacobin, born at Charleville in 1747. He was 
elected to the Convention in 1792, became a partisan of 
Danton, and was one of the first members of the com- 
mittee of public safety. He directed the siege of Lyons, 
from which he was recalled by the Conyention on the 
charge of modérantisme in 1793. He was inspector-gen- 
eral and minister of war in 1799, but lost all his offices 
when Bonaparte obtained power. Died in 1814. 
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Dubois de Jancigny, dii’bw4’ deh zhén’stn’ye’, 
(ADOLPHE PHILIBERT,) a French writer, a son of Jean 
Baptiste Dubois, noticed above, was born in Paris in 1795. 
He spent many years in British India, and was sent on 
a mission to China in 1841. He wrote several books on 
India, China, etc. Two of these, namely, “ India,” (1845,) 
and ‘China and the Birman Empire,” (1850,) form part 
of Firmin Didot’s series entitled “ L’ Univers.” 

Dubois [Lat. Sy1’vius] de la Boé, dii’bw4’ deh 14 
bo’a’, (FRANCIScUS,) a German or Dutch physician, of 
French extraction, eminent for learning and eloquence, 
was born at Hanau in 1614. He practised about fifteen 
years at Amsterdam, and obtained the chair of practical 
medicine at Leyden in 1658. He gave an impulse to 
the study of chemistry by his zeal and eloquence. “It 
is to Dubois,” says Fournier, “that we owe the first 
idea of clinic instruction and the initiative in the study 
of pathologic anatomy.” He published several works, 
among which is ‘“ Disputationum Medicarum decas,” 
(1663.) Died in 1672. 

See Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire historique de la Médecine.”’ 

Dubois-Fontanelle, dii’bwa’ fon’ta/nél’, (JEAN Gas- 
PARD,) a French dramatist and /7ttérateur, bor nat Greno- 
ble in 1737; diedin 1812. His dramaof “Bricie,” against 
monastic vows, was prohibited by the censor. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dubos, dii’bo’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French eccle- 
siastic and writer, born in 1661; died at Lucon in 1724. 

Dubos, (JEAN BAPTISYE,) a French writer and nego- 
tiator, born at Beauvais in 1670. He studied publiclaw, 
and was employed in many important and secret negoti- 
ations with foreign courts by De Torcy and Dubois. He 
wrote, besides other works, the ‘‘ History of the League 
of Cambray,” (1712,) which Voltaire said was ‘“‘ profound, 
politic, and interesting,” and “Critical Reflections on 
Poetry and Painting,” (1719,) which the same critic 
praised as ‘‘the most valuable book ever written on those 
subjects in any nation of Europe.” He was chosen in 
1722 perpetual secretary of the French Academy, into 
which he had been admitted in 1720. Died in 1742. 

See QutrRArD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire ;’? AuGusTE More, “ Etude 
sur l’ Abbé Dubos,”’ 1851; V. TREMBLAY, ‘‘ Notice sur PAbbé Du- 
bos,”’ 1848. 

Dubosc. See Bosc, Du. 

Duboscegq, dii’bosk’, (JULES,) a French optician, born 
in 1817, invented or improved several instruments, 
among which is the stereoscope. 

Duboulay. See BouLay, Du. 

Dubouloz, dii’boo’/lo’, or Dubouleau, dii’boo’ld’, 
(JEAN AUGUSTE,) a French painter of history, born in 
Paris in 1800. 

Dubourcg, dii’boork’, (PrrerER LODEWJJK,) a Dutch 
painter of landscapes and genre, born at Amsterdam in 
1815. 

Dupore ner dii’boor’ biit’lair’, (FREDERIC,) a 
French general, bornin Parisin1778. He took an active 
part against Charles X. in July, 1830. Died in 1850. 

Duboury, dii’boo’re’, (LoDEWIjK Faxrrictus,) a skil- 
ful Dutch painter and engraver, born at Amsterdam in 
1691. His tableaux de boudoir are highly prized. Died 
in 1775. 

Dubraw, doo’brav, (JOHANN,) a Bohemian historian, 
born at Pilsen. His family name was SKALA. He be- 
came Bishop of Olmutz, and wrote, in Latin, a “ History 
of Bohemia,” (1552 ,) which i is accounted accurate. Died 
in 1553- 

Dubreton, dii’breh-tdn’, (JEAN Louis,) BARON, a 
French general, born in Bretagne in 1973: died in 1855. 

Dubreuil, dit’ brulY or di’bRuh’ ye; (ALPHONSE,) a 
French horticulturist, born at Rouen in 1811. He 
founded at Rouen the Ecole d’ Arbres Jruitiers, the first 
of the kind, In 1846 he published a work on the culture 
of trees, entitled ‘Cours d’Arboriculture,” (2 vols.,) 
which has been often reprinted and translated, 

Dubreul, dii’brul’, (JacqueEs,) a French antiquary, 
born in Paris in 1528, wrote on the Antiquities of Paris. 
Died in 1614. 

Dubufe, dii’biif’, (CLAUDE Marigz,) a French painter 
of history and portraits, born in Paris in 1790. He was 
a fashionable portrait-painter for many years. Died in 
1864, 
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Dubufe, (EpDouARD,) a successful French portrait- 
painter, son of the preceding, born in Paris about 1818, 

Dubuisson, dii’bii-e’sdn’, (FRANCOIS RENE ANDRE,) 
a French naturalist, born at Nantes in 1763. He became 
in 18ro director of the Museum of Natural History at 
Nantes, where he made a rich collection of minerals. 
He published an ‘Essay of a Geological Method,” 
(1819.) Died in 1836. 

Dubuisson, (PAUL ULRICH,) a mediocre French 
writer of dramas, etc., was born at Laval in 1746. He 
was guillotined in 1794. 

Duby, dii’be’, (PIERRE Ancher Tobiesen—én’- 
shair’ to’be’z6N’,) a Swiss linguist and medallist, born 
in the canton of Soleure in 1721, received the title of 
interpreter to the Royal Library of Paris. He wrote a 
treatise on Medals relating to Sieges, entitled “ Recueil 
de Piéces obsidionales.” Died in 1782. 

Due. See Lepuc and Duca. 

Due, diik, (JosepH Louts,) a French architect, born 
in Paris in 1802, gained the grand prize in 1825. In 
1854 he was selected to enlarge the Palais de Justice. 

Duc, du, dii dik, (FRONTON,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Bordeaux in 1558, was professor of theology at the 
College of Clermont in Paris. He published a good 
edition of the works of Chrysostom, (1609-24,) edited the 
works of some other Fathers, and wrote a curious book 
on the Maid of Orleans, entitled “The Tragical History 
of the Pucelle de Domremy, newly divided into Acts and 
represented by Personages,” (1581.) Died in 1624. 

See Nic&éron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Duca, del, dé! doo’k4, (GrAcoMo,) an Italian archi- 
tect of the sixteenth century, born in Sicily, was a pupil 
of Michael Angelo. Among his works are the Palazzo 
Panfili, Palazzo Strozzi, and the Villa Mattei, all at Rome. 

Du Camp or Ducamp, dii’k6N’, (MAXIME,) a French 
writer and artist, a son of Théodore J., noticed below, 
was born in Paris in 1822. Having twice visited Asia 
Minor, Greece, etc., he published “Souvenirs et Pay- 
sages d’Orient,” and an elegant work entitled “Egypt, 
Nubia, Palestine, and Syria,” (1852,) with photographic 
illustrations. 

Du Camp, (THEODORE JosEPH,) askilful French sur- 
geon, born at Bordeaux in 1793, improved the method 
of treating diseases of the urinary organs. Died in 1824. 

Ducancel, dii’kén’sél’, (CHARLES PIERRE,) a French 
dramatist and lawyer, born in 1766; died in 1835. 

Du Cange or Ducange, dii’kéNzh’, (CHARLES du 
FPresne—dii’frén’,) Sieur du Cange, a French historical 
writer, born at Amiensin 1610. He was educated for the 
law, but did not practise it long. He was learned in the 
languages, history, geography, law, antiquities, etc., and 
wrote a great number of works, among which are a “ His- 
tory of the Empire of Constantinople under the French 
Emperors,” “ Byzantine History Illustrated,” and “ Glos- 
sary of Latin Words used in the Dark and Middle Ages,” 
(“Glossarium ad Scriptores mediz et infimze Latinita- 
tis,”) which is highly prized. He left many manuscripts 
on various subjects. In 1668 he became a resident of 
Paris. “One is appalled,” says Voltaire, “at the im- 
mensity of his learning and his labours.” Died in 1688. 

See Durresne p’Ausicny, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques pour servir 
a lV Histoire de C, du Fresne du Cange:’? Harpoun, “ Essai sur la 
Vie, etc. de Du Cange;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ducange or Du Cange, (Vicror HENRI JosEPH 
Brahain — bri’4n’,) a French novelist and dramatist, 
born at the Hague in 1783. For the liberal political 
Opinions expressed in his novel of ‘“ Valentine,” (1821,) 
he was imprisoned six months. He wrote, among other 
works, two novels, entitled “Léonide” (1823) and “La 
Luthérienne,” (1825,) and many dramas. Died in 1833. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire.” 

Ducarel, du’ka-rél’ or di/k#’rél’, (ANDRE Coltée— 
kol’ta’,) a learned antiquary, born at Caen, in Normandy, 
about 1714. He passed his mature lifein England, and was 
appointed commissary of Saint Catherine’s and commis- 
sary of Canterbury about 1755. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Besides other works, he wrote a “Treatise 
on the Anglo-Gallic Medals of the Ancient Kings of Eng- 
land,” (1757,) and “ Anglo-Norman Antiquities,” (1767,) 
which is esteemed valuable, Died in London in 1785. 

See ‘f Biographia Britannica.”’ 


Ducarla-Bonifas, dii’kr14@ bo’ne’fas’, (Marc,) a 
French physicist, born at Vabre in 1738 ; died in 1816. 

Du Cart, dii kart, or Ducart, ([zAak,) a Dutch 
painter of flowers, born at Amsterdam in 1630. He 
painted flowers on satin and vellum with a fidelity at 
that time unequalled. His productions are still prized 
by amateurs. Died in 1694. 

Ducas. See CONSYANTINE DUCAS. 

Du/cas, (MICHAEL,) [Muya7A 6 Aovxac,| a Greek his- 
torian, who was descended from the imperial family of 
Ducas, and flourished about 1450. He wrote a “ History 
of the Decadence of the Byzantine Empire, 1355 to 
1453,” which forms part of the collection called ‘ His- 
toria Byzantina.” It is esteemed judicious and impartial, 
but is written in a barbarous style. He was living at 
Lesbos in 1462. 

See Von Hammer, “Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 

Ducasse, dii’kass’, (FRANGOIS,) a French doctor of 
theology, eminent as a canonist; died in 1706. 

Ducasse, (JEAN BAPristE,) a successful French naval 
officer, born in Béarn. He was a captain in the marine 
when he was appointed Governor of Saint Domingo in 
1691. He defended that island against the English and 
Spaniards, and defeated Admiral Benbow in 1702, near 
Sainte-Marthe. In 1703 he was made chief of a squad- 
ron, and retired from the office of governor. He was 
raised to the grade of lieutenant-general, and commanded 
the fleet which invested Barcelona in1714. Died in 1715. 

See Van Tenac, “‘ Histoire de la Marine ;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Ducasse, (JEAN MARIE AUGUSTE,) a skilful French 
physician and writer, born at Toulouse in 1786. 

Ducaurroy de la Croix, dii’k6’rwa’ deh 1% krwé, 
(ADOLPHE Marig,) a French jurist, born in Normandy 
in 1788. We published “The Institutes of Justinian 
newly explained,” (4 vols., 1835 ; 8th edition, 1851,) which 
had a great and durable success. Died in 1850. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna, doot’cho de boo-dn-én- 
san/y4, an eminent Italian painter, born in or near Sienna, 
flourished between 1280 and 1340. He was a pupil of 
Segna or Boninsegna, and was one of the most famous 
artists of his time. About 1310 he produced his great 
work, the altar-piece of the Sienna cathedral, which 
represents the Virgin and many saints. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc.; Lanzi, ‘“‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Ducerceau. See ANDROUET DU CERCEAU. 

Du Chaillu, dii sha’yii’, (Paur,) a French traveller, 
born about 1830, became a citizen of the United States. 
He travelled in the interior of Africa in 1855-56, and 
published in 1861 his “ Explorations and Adventures in 
Equatorial Africa.” His veracity has been questioned by 
some critics. He was the first European that discovered 
and described the gorilla. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1861. 


Duchal, du-shal’, ? (JAMES,) an Irish Protestant writer 
on theology, born at Antrim in 1697; died in 1761. 

Duchalais, dii’sh4/14’, (ADOLPHE,) a French anti- 
quary and numismatist, born at Beaugency in 1814; died 
in 1854. 

Duchange, dii’shéNzh’, (GAsPARD,) a skilful French 
engraver, born in Paris in 1662, was a pupil of Jean 
Audran. He was especially successful in reproducing 
the works of Correggio, after whom he engraved ‘“ Leda” 
and “Danaé.” Died in 1756. 

Duchanoy, dii’sh@’nwa4’, (CLAUDE FRANCOIS,) a 
French physician and writer, born at Vauvilliers in 1742 ; 
died in 1827. 

Duchat, Le, leh dii’sh4’, (JACoB,) a French critic and 
editor, born at Metz in 1658. He became a Protestant 
exile in 1700, and retired to Berlin, where he was ap- 
pointed a judge. He published valuable editions of the 
works of Rabelais, (1711,) of the “Apology for Herodo- 
tus” by Stephanus, (1735,) and of other old French 
works. Died in 1735. 

See J. H. S. Formey, ‘‘Ducatiana,” 
“Mémoires.” 

DuchAatel, dii’sha’t@l’, (CHARLES MArIg Tanneguy 
—t&n’&e’,) CoMTE, a French minister of state, born in 
Paris in 1803, was a son of a peer of France. In Sep- 
tember, 1836, he became minister of finance, and in April, 
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1837, retired with Guizot, whose political opinions he ap- 
proved. He was minister of the interior from October, 
1840, until the revolution of 1848. 

Duchatel, (FRaNcors.) See CHATEL, DU. 

Duchatel, (Gasparp,) a French Girondist, born in 
1766, was a deputy from Poitou to the National Con- 
vention in 1792. In the trial of the king he voted for 
banishment, as the most practicable mode of saving his 
life. He was one of the twenty-two Girondists pro- 
scribed by the Jacobins and executed in 1793. 

Duchatel, [ Lat. CAsrELLA/NUS,] (PIERRE,) a French 
bishop and scholar, born at Arc, in the diocese of Langres. 
In his youth he worked with Erasmus at Bale on editions 
of Greek authors. Curiosity led him to visit Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria. On his return he became reader 
to Francis L, who said, “He is the only man of letters 
that I have never exhausted in discourse.”” He was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Macon in 1544, grand almoner in 1547, 
and Bishop of Orléans in 1551. He died in 1552, leaving 
the reputation of a virtuous and tolerant prelate and one 
of the most learned and eloquent men of his age. He op- 
posed the persecution of the Vaudois and Protestants. 

See GaALLanp, “‘ Vita Castellani,” 1674; Bayvez, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duchatel, (TANNEGUY.) See CHATEL, Du. 

Du ChAatelet. See CHASTELLET, (GABRIELLE EMILIE.) 

Duché, du-sha’, (Jacon,) D.D., an Episcopal clergy- 
man, distinguished for his talents and eloquence, was 
born in Philadelphia about 1739. He graduated at the 
College of Philadelphia in 1757. On the assembling of 
the first Continental Congress, in 1774, he was elected 
chaplain ; and his opening prayer was remarkable for its 
earnestness and pathos, and contributed much towards 
reconciling the discordant elements of that body. He 
was subsequently chosen chaplain of several successive 
Congresses. Yet, when the British had taken Philadel- 
phia, he not only made his peace with England, but wrote 
a letter to Washington urging him to follow his example. 
This letter Washington laid before Congress. Duché was 
declared a traitor, and fled to England. He afterwards 
returned to Philadelphia, and died in 1798. 

Duché de Vancy, dii’sha’ deh vén’se’, (JOSEPH FRAN- 
cors,) a French dramatist, born in Paris in 1668. He was 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and a friend 
of Jean Baptiste Rousseau. Among his best produc- 
tions are the tragedy of ‘“‘ Absalom,” which La Harpe 
pronounced a work of merit, and the opera “Iphigenia 
in Tauris,” of which Voltaire said, “It recalls a grand 
idea of what was most excellent in the Greek tragedy.” 
Died in December, 1704. 

Duchemin. See Ductos. 

Duchenius. See DUCHESNE, 

Duchesne, dii’shén’, | Lat. DucHr/NIuUS or QUERCE- 
TA/NUS,| (ANDRE,) one of the most learned historians of 
France, was born in Touraine in 1584. After finishing 
his studies in ‘Paris, he became geographer and _histo- 
riographer to the king. His numerous and valuable 
works have procured for him the title of “the father of 
French history.” Among them are “The Antiquities 
and Researches of the Grandeur of the Kings of France,” 
(1609,) ‘Ancient Historians of the Normans,” in Latin, 
(1619,) and “Contemporary Writers of the History of 
the Franks,” (‘Historia Francorum Scriptores coe- 
tanei,” 1636-49.) He was run over by a carriage and 
killed, near Paris, in 1640. 

See Nictron, “Mémoires; Lretonc, “ Bibliothéque Histo- 
rique.”’ 

Duchesne, (ANTOINE NICOLAs,) a learned French 
naturalist, born at Versailles in 1747, wrote a “ Manual 
of Botany,” (1764,) and other works. Died in 1827. 

Duchesne, (FRANGOIS,) ason of André, noticed above, 
born in Paris in 1616, cultivated history with zeal, and 
obtained the title of historiographer. He wrote a “ Histor 
of the Chancellors of France,” (1680,) and published 
editions of several works of his father, viz.: ‘The Anti- 
quities of the Cities and Castles of France,” (1647,) and 
“The History of the Popes,” (1653.) Died in 1693. 

Duchesne, (HENRI GABRIEL,) a French naturalist, 
born in Paris in 1739, published, conjointly with M. Mac- 

uer, a “ Naturalist’s Manual,” (1771,) and a “ Dictionary 
of Industry,” (3 vols., 1776.) Died in 1822. 
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Duchesne, (JOsEPH,) a French physician and chemist, 
born in Armagnac about 1544. In 1593 he went to Paris, 
where he became physician-in-ordinary to Henry IV. 
He published “ Pharmacopceia dogmaticorum restituta,” 
and other medical works. Died in 1609. 

See Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 


Duchesne de Gisors, dii’shén’ deh zhe’zor’, (JEAN 
BAPTISTE JOSEPH,) a French miniature-painter, born at 
Gisors (Eure) in 1770. He became court painter during 
the restoration, and painted on ivory the portraits of the 
royal family. In 1840 he was employed to continue for 
the Louvre a collection of enamels begun by Petitot. 
Among his master-pieces are miniatures of Napoleon I. 
and of the Duchess of Berry. Died in 1856. 

Duchesnois, dii’sha/nwa’, (CATHERINE JOSEPHINE,) 
a popular French tragic actress, whose proper name was 
RAFIN, was born near Valenciennes in 1777. She made 
her début at the Théatre Frangais in 1803, with complete 
success, and continued to be a favourite actress until she 
retired in 1820. Died in 1835. 

See A. Dinaux, ‘“‘ Notice biographique sur Mademoiselle Du- 
chesnois,”’ 1836. 

Duchoul, dii’shool’, [Lat. Cau’Ltus,] (GUILLAUME,) 
a French antiquary, born at Lyons, lived about 1550. 
He wrote a “ Discourse on the Religion of the Ancient 
Romans,” (1555.) His son JEAN was a naturalist, and 
published several treatises. 

Ducis, dii’séss’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) an eminent French 
dramatic poet, born at Versailles in August, 1733. He 
produced in 1769 a version of Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Hamlet,” 
which was very successful. His ‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
(1772) was received with equal favour. He succeeded 
Voltaire in the French Academy in 1778, after which he 
produced imitations of “King Lear” and “Macbeth,” 
He favoured the Revolution of 1789, but took 
no active part init. His “Othello” was performed by 
Talma with great success in 1792. In 1795 he composed 
an original drama, “ Abufar, or the Arab Family,” which 
is called his master-piece. He refused a pension offered 
to him by Bonaparte. ‘ Ducis,” says Villemain, “ was 
one of those men most adapted to impress the imagina- 
tion and to leave along remembrance. Amidst that sort 
of uniformity which involves the secondary minds of 
an epoch, he had something rare and original. . . . He 
meddled not with the petty affairs of the world, nor was 
his life infested with petty ambitions. A distinctive trait 
in his character was a noble independence. He submitted 
to no yoke, not even to that of his age ; for in that skep- 
tical age he was very religious. His taste and solitary 
choice was the reading of the Bible and Homer. This 
explains how he resisted the influence of the eighteenth 
century, and was an original thinker compared with his 
contemporaries.” Died at Versailles in March, 1816. 

See Vittematn, ‘Cours de Littérature ;’? M. O. Leroy, ‘‘ Etudes 
sur Ducis,’”’ 1832; CAMPENON, ‘‘ Essais de Mémoires, ou Lettres sur 
la Vie et les Ecrits de J. F. Ducis,’’ 1824; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Ducis, (Louis,) a French historical painter, nephew 
of the preceding, was born in 1775. He was a pupil of 
David, and was one of the artists employed in 1814 to 
restore pictures in the palace of Versailles. About 1817 
he produced “Francis I. knighted by Bayard,” which is 
in the palace of Compiegne, and ‘* The Death of Tasso.” 
He painted portraits of Napoleon I., Talma, and many 
others. His uncle once said to him, “I have sought to 
be a painter in verse; I see with pleasure that you aim 
to be a poet on canvas.” Died in 1847. 

See GuyoT DE FrErg, “‘ Biographie des Artistes Frangais.”’ 

Duck, (ARYTHUR,) an eminent English civilian, born 
near [°xeter in 1580. He became chancellor of London, 
and master of requests. In the civil war he adhered to 
the royal cause. He wrote a treatise on the Civil Law 
of the Romans. Died in 1649. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Duck, (STEPHEN,) an -English peasant-poet, born at 
Charlton, in Wiltshire. He was self-taught, became a 
clergyman, and published rude specimens of poetry. 
In a fit of insanity, he drowned himself in the Thames 
in 1756. 

See JosepH Spence, ‘‘ Life of S. Duck.’’ 

Ducker. See DuUKER. 
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Duckwitz, dook’Wits, (ARNOLD,) a German political 
economist, born at Bremen in 1802, has written on the 
commerce and customs of Germany. ‘ 

Duck’/worth, (Sir JoHN THoMas,) an English admi- 
ral, born at Leatherhead, in Surrey, in 1748. He entered 
the navy in 1759, and became post-captain in 1780. In 
June, 1794, he won great distinction by his skill and cour- 
age in Lord Howe’s victory over the French. About 1800 
he was made rear-admiral, and two years Jater was com- 
mander-in-chief at Jamaica. In 1806 he defeated the 
French near Saint Domingo, for which Parliament voted 
him thanks and a large pension. As vice-admiral, he 
performed a daring exploit by entering the Dardanelles 
in 1807. He was knighted in 1813. Died in 1817. 

See Turers, “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire ;’? Van TENAC, 
“Histoire générale dela Marine ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duclere, dii’‘klair’, (CHARLES THEODORE EUGENE,) 
a French financier and writer on political economy, was 
born in Hautes-Pyrénées in 1812. 

Duclereg, dii’klair’, (JACQUEs,) a French chronicler, 
born in 1420, wrote on the events of his own time. Died 
after 1467. 

Duclos, dii‘klo’, (CHarLEs Pineau—pe’nd’,) a witty 
and ingenious French writer, born at Dinan in 1704, 
was liberally educated in Paris. He acquired reputation 
by his romances “The Baroness of Luz,” (1741,) and 
“Confessions of Count * * *,” a series of tableaux and 
satirical portraits. He was admitted into the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1739, and into the French Academy in 
1747, and was chosen perpetual secretary of the latter 
in 1755. His most admired work is a series of moral 
essays, entitled “‘Considérations sur les Mceurs de ce 
Siécle,” (1750.) He wrote a “History of Louis XI.,” 
(about 1744,) and obtained the title of historiographer 
of France. D’Alembert said of him, ‘‘He has more wit+ 
in a given time than any man I know.” Rousseau 
designated him as one who was at the same time dvozt 
et adroit, (“upright and adroit.”) Tis ‘Secret Memoirs 
of the Reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV.” are highly 
praised. Died in 1772. 

See Aucgr, ‘‘ Notice sur Duclos;’’ VILLENAVE, “‘ Notice sur 
Duclos,’’ prefixed to his works, published by BELIN, 1821 ; SAINTE- 
Beuve, “‘Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome ix.; ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Vie de 
Duclos, écrites par lui-méme ;’? RoussEAu, “‘ Confessions.”” 

Duclos, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French poet, born at 
Toulouse in 1705, wrote an ode on Enthusiasm, and 
translated portions of Tibullus and Horace into verse. 
Died in 1752. 

Ducios, afterwards Duchemin, dii’sheh-man’, (Ma- 
RIE ANNE,) a French actress, born in 1664. She mar- 
ried an actor named Duchemin. Died in 1748. 

Duclos, (SAMUEL Cotreau—kot’r6’,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Paris, was chosena member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1666, and was at one time physician-in- 
ordinary to the king. He wrote ‘‘ Observations on the 
Mineral Waters of France.” Died in 1715. 

Ducloz-Dufresnoy, dii/klo’ dii’fra/nwa’, (CHARLES 
Nicoxas,) a French financier, born at Montcornet in 
1734. He was elected alternate deputy to the States- 
General by the citizens of Paris in 1789. He wrote seve- 
ral able treatises on the public finances, (1790.) He 
perished on the scaffold in 1794. He was the putative 
father of the savant Walckenaer, who wrote an article 
on him in the “ Biographie Universelle.” 

Ducornet, dii’kor’nd’, (Lours Clsar JOsEPH,) a 
French painter, born at Lille in 1806. Having been 
born without arms, he learned to paint with his feet, and 
received a pension of 1200 francs in 1824. Among 
his works, which have gained several prizes, are “The 
Parting of Hector and Andromache,” and “ Saint Louis 
dispensing Justice.” 

Ducos, dii’ko’, (JEAN FRANcoIs,) a French repub- 
lican, born at Bordeaux in 1765. He was a deputy to 
the Convention from the department of Gironde in 1792, 
and voted for the death of the king. When the Girondist 
leaders were proscribed in May, 1793, he was at first 
omitted from the list ; but, having bravely asserted their 
innocence in the Convention, he was consigned to the 
same prison with them. He suffered death, with his 
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brother-in-law Fonfréde and others, in October, 1793. 
See LaMarTinE, “‘ History of the Girondists.”’ 
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Ducos, (NicoLas,) a French general, brother of Roger 
Ducos, noticed below, was born at Dax in1756. He 
fought bravely at Arcola, etc. in 1796, and obtained the 
rank of general of brigade in 1802. He served with écla¢ 
in the campaigns from 1805 to 1808. Died in 1823. 

Ducos, (ROGER,) a French lawyer and politician, born 
at Dax about 1750. Deputed to the Convention by the 
department of Landes in 1792, he was a moderate parti- 
san of the new régime, and sat with the members of the 
Plain. He voted, however, for the death of the king. In 
1796 he was elected to the Council of Elders, and in 1799 
was chosen a member of the Directory. He appears to 
have favoured Siéyés in his intrigues against their col- 
league Barras, and he co-operated with Bonaparte in the 
coup d'état of the 18th Brumaire, (November 9,) 1799, 
after which Ducos became Third Consul; but he soon 
resigned this office, and was made a senator. He was 
exiled as a regicide in 1816, and died the same year. 

See Turers, ‘History of the French Revolution ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Ducos, (THEODORE,) a French minister of state, a 
nephew of the preceding, born at Bordeaux in 1801. He 
was elected in 1834 to the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
he acted with the opposition. In the Constituent Assem- 
bly of 1848 he opposed socialism, and caused to be in- 
serted in the constitution this phrase: ‘‘ The republic is 
based on the family, property, and public order.” He 
supported Louis Napoleon, and was minister of marine 
from December, 1851, until his death in April, 1855. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ducq or Due, Le, leh dik or diik, (JAN,) a Dutch 
painter and engraver, born at the Hague in 1636, was a 
pupil and imitator of Paul Potter. His subjects are 
mostly animals, robbers, and guard-rooms. In 1671 he 
becaine director of the Academy at the Hague. Died 
about 1695. 


See Basan, ‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 


Duog, dtk or dik, (JosepH FRANGoIS,) a Belgian 
painter, born at Ledeghem in 1762. He gained several 
prizes at the expositions of Paris, where he lived many 
years. In 1815 he became court painter to the King of 
the Netherlands. Among his master-pieces is ‘‘ Venus 
rising from the Sea.” Died at Bruges in 1829. 

Ducray-Duminil, di’/krd’ dii’me’néV’, (FRANGoIS 
GUILLAUME,) a popular French novelist, born in Paris 
in 1761; died in 1819. 

Ducrest, dii’k rd’, (CHARLES Louts,) born near Autun 
in 1747, was a brother of Madame de Genlis. He be- 
came a colonel in the army, and wrote on political econ- 
omy. Died in 1824. 

Ducrest de Villeneuve, dii’kra’ deh vél/nuv’, 
(ALEXANDRE Louls,) a French admiral, born near Vitré 
in 1777; died in 1852. 


See Satvanpy, ‘‘ Notice sur Ducrest de Villeneuve,”’ 1852. 


Ducreux, dii’kruh’, (FRANGOIS,) a French historian, 
born at Saintes in 1596, wrote a ‘“‘ History of Canada,” 
(“Historia Canadensis,” 1664.) Died in 1666. 

Ducreux, (GABRIEL MARIN,) a French priest, born 
at Orléans in 1743, wrote a history of Christianity, en- 
titled “ Siécles chrétiens,” (10 vols., 1775.) Died in 1790. 

Ducreux, (JOSEPH,) a French portrait-painter, born 
at Nancy in 1737; died in 1802. 

Ducros, dii’kRo’, (PIERRE,) a Swiss painter and en- 
graver, born in 1745. He removed to Rome, where, with 
the assistance of Volpato, he produced fine views of 
Roman scenery and monuments. In partnership with 
Montagnani, he’ published admirable views of Sicily and 
Malta. Died in 1810. 

Du Deffand. See DEFFAND, DU. 

Dudevant, MADAME. See SAND, (GEORGE.) 

Dudinck, dii/dink, (JossE,) a learned Dutchman, pub- 
lished a work on bibliography, entitled “ Palatium Apol- 
linis et Palladis,” (‘The Palace of Apollo and Minerva.”) 

Dudith, doo-deet’, (ANDREW,) a Hungarian Reformer, 
born at Buda in 1533. About 1560, Ferdinand II. gave 
him the bishopric of Tina. In 1562 he was sent by that 
emperor and the clergy of Hungary to the Council of 
Trent, in which he spoke eloquently in favour of the mar- 
riage of priests and other reforms. He married Reyna 
Strazzi, resigned his bishopric, was excommunicated, and 
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became an avowed Protestant. He was learned in Jan- 
guages and sciences, and wrote numerous Latin works 
on theology, etc. Among them are a treatise on comets, 
and several poems. He translated Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus into Latin. Died at Breslau in 1589. 

See Reurer, “Vita Dudithi,”” prefixed to his Orations, 1610; 


SAMUELFY, ‘‘Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis A. Dudithi,” 1743; 
Nickéron, ‘‘ Memoires.”’ 


Dudley, (AmBrosk,) Earl of Warwick, a son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, was born about 1530. He 
was condemned to death as an accomplice in his father’s 
treason in 1553, but was pardoned. In 1557 he fought 
with distinction for the Spaniards at Saint-Quentin. 
After the accession of Elizabeth he was created Earl 
of Warwick, and held several high offices. Died in 1589. 

Dudley, (BENJAMIN WINSLOw,) M.D., an American 
surgeon, born in Virginia in 1785. He took the degree 
of M.D. at the University of Pennsylvania in 1806, and 
afterwards pursued his professional studies in London 
and in Paris. On his return to America, in 1814, he 
established himself as a surgeon in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Ife was successful In a multitude of difficult operations 
in surgery, and contributed various essays to medical 
journals. Died in 1870, 

Dudley, (CHARLES EDWARD,) a Senator of the United 
States, born in Staffordshire, England, in 1780. He be- 
came a resident of Albany, New York, about 1812, and 
represented New York in the Federal Senate from 1828 
to 1833. Heerected at Albany the Dudley Observatory, 
to which his widow gave seventy thousand dollars or 
more. He died in 1841. 

Dudley, (EDMUND,) an English lawyer, notorious as 
the minister employed by Henry VII. in extorting money 
from his subjects, was born in 1462. He was chosen 
Speaker of the Commons in 1504. Soon after the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII, Dudley and Empson were tried on 
a charge of treason, and, to appease the popular clamour, 
were executed in 1510. His son JOHN became Duke 
of Northumberland. 

Dudley, (Lord GuILrorD,) the fourth son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, married Lady Jane Grey in 1553. 
He was beheaded, with his wife, in February, 1554. 

Dudley, (Sir Henry Barr,) an English clergyman, 
eminent as a magistrate and journalist, born at Fenny 
Compton in 1745. He established the “‘ Morning Post,” 
(1775,) and the “Morning Herald,” (1780,) and wrote 
“The Rival Candidates,” (1775,) and other plays. He 
became rector of Willingham in 1812, and prebendary 
of Ely in 1816. In 1812 he was rewarded for his services 
as magistrate by a baronetcy. Died in 1824. 

Dudley, (Lady JANE.) See GREY. 

Dudley, (JOHN,) Duke of Northumberland, born in 
1502, was the son of Edmund Dudley, noticed above. 
He was created Viscount Lisle in 1542, and was after- 
wards appointed by Henry VIII. lord high admiral of 
England. On the accession of Edward VI. (1547) he 
became Earl of Warwick. Two years later he formed a 
successful conspiracy against the Protector Somerset, 
obtained the chief control of the government, and was 
made Duke of Northumberland in 1551. He persuaded 
Edward VI. to appoint Lady Jane Grey successor to the 
crown. At the death of Edward (1553) he vainly resisted 
the accession of Mary, and was executed for treason. 
Robert, Ear] of Leicester, was his son. 

See Froupbkg, ‘‘ History of England,” vols, v. and vi. ; also Hume’s 
and Lincarv’s Histories of England. 

Dudley, (JOHN WILLIAM WARD,) a son of Viscount 
Dudley Ward, was born about 1781. He was elected 
to the House of Commons in 1802, and distinguished 
himself by his talents for business. At the death of his 
father, in 1823, he entered the House of Lords. He was 
secretary of state for a few. months in the ministry of 
Canning formed in April, 1827. He was a friend of the 
poet Byron, and author of a “Life of Horne Tooke.” 
Died in 1833. 

Dudley, (JOsEPH,) born in Massachusetts in 1647, 
was a son of Thomas, noticed below. He became chief 
justice of Massachusetts in 1686, chief justice of New 
York in 1690, and was governor of his native province 
from 1702 to 1715. Died in 1720. 

Dudley, (PAUL,) F.R.S., chief justice of Massachu- 
setts, a son of the preceding, was born in 1675. He 
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graduated at Haryard College in 1690, and, having com- 
pleted his law studies at the Temple in London, was 
attorney-general of Massachusetts from 1702 to 1718. 
In 1745 he was appointed chief justice of Massachusetts. 
Died in 1751. He was a man of eminent talents and 
powerful eloquence. Upona bequest of his was founded 
the Dudleian Lecture at Harvard. 

Dudley, (Rovert,) Earl of Leicester, a son of John 
Dudley, noticed above, was born about 1532. He married 
Amy Robsart about 1550. Soon after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, 1558, he became her chief favourite. 
This partiality is attributed to his handsome person, po- 
lite address, and skill in the arts of acourtier. She made 
him Earl of Leicester and privy councillor, and bestowed 
on him titles and estates with a lavish hand. His wife 
died in 1560, not without the strongest suspicions that she 
perished by violence and that Leicester was privy to her 
murder, (See Ropsarr.) In 1578he married the widow 
of the first Earl of Essex, by which act he excited the 
violent anger of the queen. He was suspected by many 
of having hastened the death of Essex. In 1585 the 
Earl of Leicester commanded an army sent to aid the 
Low Countries, which gave him the title of Governor. 
His operations there were not successful, and proved his 
incapacity as a general. When England was threatened 
by the Spanish Armada, in 1588, he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general. He died in the same year. According 
to Hume, “‘he was proud, insolent, ambitious, without 
honour, without generosity, without humanity, and atoned 
not for these bad qualities by such, abilities or courage 
as could fit him for that high trust and confidence with 
which she [the queen] had honoured him.” Motley, 
while admitting that Leicester was vain, arrogant, and 
often unjust, says he was “always generous as the sun.” 


See Morttey’s ‘ United Netherlands,” chaps. vi. to xvi., par- 
ticularly chap. vii. vol. i., and chap. x. vol. ii.; also FROUDE’s ‘‘ His- 


tory of England,”’ vols. vil., vill., 1x., X. 


Dudley, (Sir RoBERT,) born in Surrey in 1573, was 
the illegitimate son of the Earl of Leicester and Lady 
Douglas Sheffield. He was knighted for his conduct at 
the capture of Cadiz in 1596. Having been outlawed 
for the abduction of Miss Southwell, he settled at Flor- 
ence, where he lived in grand style, assumed the title 
of Earl of Warwick, and was made a duke of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He wrote a treatise on navigation, en- 
titled ‘Dell’ Arcano del Mare,” and a few other works, 
and improved the harbour of Leghorn. Died in 1639, 
or, according to some authorities, in 1649. 

See CamMpBELv’s “‘ Lives of British Admirals.” 

Dudley, (THomaAs,) one of the early governors of 
Massachusetts, was born in Northampton, England, in 
1576. He served for some time in the army, but, having 
joined the nonconformists, came to America in 1630 as 
deputy-governor of Massachusetts. He was zealous in 
promoting the temporal and religious interests of the 
colony, and was governor from 1634 to 1640, and again 
from 1645 to 1650. Died in 1652. 

Dudoyer. See DOLIGNY. 

Duebner. See DUBNER. 

Duelli, doo-el/lee, (RAIMOND,) a German priest and 
antiquary, born about 1670, published, besides other 
works, a ‘‘ History of the Teutonic Knights Hospitalers 
of Jerusalem,” (1727.) Died in 1740. 

Duentzer. See DUNTZER. 

Duw/er, (JoHN,) LL.D., an eminent American jurist 
and legal writer, born at Albany, New York, in 1782, 
His father, Colonel William Duer, was a soldier of the 
Revolution. After serving two years in the army, he 
embraced the profession of law, and commenced practice 
in Orange county, but removed to New York City about 
1820. He was appointed one of the commissioners to 
revise the statutes of the State in 1825. In 1849 he was 
elected judge of the superior court of the city of New 
York, and in 1857 succeeded Chief-Justice Oakley as 
presiding judge. Died August 8, 1858. His ‘‘ Law and 
Practice of Marine Insurance,” (2 vols. 8vo,) published 
in 1845-46, says the “London Magazine and Quarterly 
Review of Jurisprudence,” ‘so far as it has gone, is the 
most complete and able treatise on the subject which 
has ever appeared in our language.” He was also author 
of other legal works. 
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Duer, (WILLIAM ALEXANDER,) a jurist, brother of 
the preceding, was born in Dutchess county, New York, 
in 1780. He was admitted to the bar in 1802, became a 
judge of the supreme court of New York in 1822, and 
was elected president of Columbia College in 1829. He 
wrote a “Treatise on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States,” (1856.) Died in 1858. 

Duernhoffer. See DURNHOFFER. 

Du Fail, dii’fal’ or diifa’ye, (NOEL,) a French writer 
of tales, lived about 1550. 

Dufau, dii’fo’, (FORTUNE,) a French historical painter, 
born in Saint Domingo. He became a pupil of David 
in Paris, and a partisan of the Revolution. Among his 
most admired works is ‘“ Ugolino in Prison.” Died in 
1821. 

Dufau, (PIERRE ARMAND,) a French author, born at 
Bordeaux in 1795. He wrote, with Guadet, a ‘“ History 
of France from Charles IX, to Henry IV.,” (7 vols., 1821,) 
and other historical works. He also published a “ Treat- 
ise on Statistics,” which was crowned by the Academy 
of Sciences in 1841, and several works on political econ- 
omy. From 1840 to 1855 he was director of the Royal 
Institution for the education of the blind in Paris. 

Dufaure, dii‘for’, (JULES ARMAND STANISLAS,) a 
French orator and minister of state, born at Saujon 
(Charente-Inférieure) in 1798. He practised law in Bor- 
deaux, and in 1834 was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in which he acted with the opposition. In 1839 he 
became minister of public works in the coalition ministry 
of Soult, which was dissolved in March, 1840. He after- 
wards exerted much influence in the Chamber as the 
chief of a third party. Under the republic of 1848 he 
was a leader of the moderate democrats, became minister 
of the interior in October, and resigned in December of 
that year. He filled the same office for five months in 
1849. Since the coup d’état of December, 1851, he has not 
held office, but has attained great eminence at the bar. 

See VicomTE DE CorMENIN, (Timon,) “‘ Etudes sur les Orateurs 
parlementaires.”’ 

Dufay, dii’fa’, (CHARLES FRANCOIS de Cisternay— 
deh sés’tér’nd’,) a French savant, born in Paris in 1698, 
served for a time in the army. Having been admitted 
into the Academy of Sciences, he retired from the service, 
and wrote treatises on chemistry and five other sciences, 
which the Academy thought worthy to be published. He 
originated the theory of two kinds of electricity, namely, 
vitreous and resinous. About 1732 he was chosen director 
of the Jardin des Plantes, which he greatly enlarged and 
rendered the finest in Europe. Died in 1739. 

See FoNTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloge de Dufay.” 


Dufay, (GUILLAUME,) a French or Flemish composer, 
lived about 1400, and made important improvements in 
the art of music. 

Duff, (ALEXANDER,) D.D., a Scottish Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, born in Perthshire about 1806. In the service 
of the Church of Scotland he went to India in 1830, 
and laboured zealously as a missionary. He published, 
besides other essays, a volume entitled “On India and 
India Missions,” (1839,) which is highly esteemed. He 
adhered to the Free Church, organized in 1843, since 
which he has been the chief agent of the mission sus- 
tained by that church at Calcutta, where he laboured as 
a missionary for many years with devoted zeal and emi- 
nent success. He visited the United States in 1854, 
sailed a second time for India in 1855, and returned to 
England in 1863. : 

Duff, (Mounrsruart ELPHINSTONE GRANT,) called 
Grant Durr, a British politician, born in 1829. He 
published “Studies in European Politics.” In 1857 he 
was elected to Parliament, as a Liberal, for Elgin. He 
SP Cael under-secretary for India in December, 
1868. 

Duf’fer-in, Lapy, a granddaughter of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, and a sister of Mrs. Norton. Her maiden 
name was SELINA SHERIDAN. She composed a number 
of popular ballads, among whichis “ The Irish Emigrant’s 
Lament.” She was married in 1825 to Baron Dufferin, 
(Price Blackwood,) who died in 1841, 

Dufferin, (FREDERICK TEMPLE BLAcKWoop,) LorD, 
a British peer, author, and scholar, only son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Florence about 1826. He published, 
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in 1856, “Letters from High Latitudes, being some 
Account of a Voyage to Iceland and Spitzbergen,” which 
is highly praised. 

Duffet, dii’fa’, Douffet, or Douffeit, doo’fa’, (Gr- 
RARD,) an eminent Flemish painter of history and por- 
traits, born at Liege about 1600, He studied and worked 
some years in Rome, and returned to Liege, where he 
acquired a high reputation. Among his master-pieces 
are a ‘Discovery of the Holy Cross,” (at Dusseldorf,) 
and a picture of himself and B. Flemael employed in 
painting each other’s portraits. His works are Len 
for originality of composition, boldness of design, beauty 
of colour, and variety of expression. Died about 1660, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Duffy, (CHARLES GAVAN,) an Irish journalist, and 
a leader of Young Ireland, was born in Ulster in 1816. 
In 1842 he founded in Dublin a journal called “The 
Nation,” which supported the policy of O’Connell. 

Dufieu, dii’fe-vh’, (JEAN Ferapied —fra-pe-a’,) a 
French writer on physiology, born at Tence in 1737; died 
in 1769. 

Duilos, diiflo’, (CLAUDE,) a French engraver with 
the burin, born in Paris in 1678, was the most skilful 
rival of Francois Poilly. His works, after various Italian 
and French masters, are engraved with great neatness. 
Among them is “The Pilgrims of Emmaus,” after Paul 
Veronese. Died in 1747. 

Du Fossé. See Foss. 

Dufouart, diifoo’ar’, (PrERRE,) a skilful French sur- 
geon, born in the department of Bigorre in 1737, was 
chosen in 1791 inspector-general of the hospitals of 
Paris. He published an excellent treatise on gun-shot 
wounds, entitled “Analyse des Blessures d’Armes-a-feu, 
et de leur Traitement,” (1801.) Died in 1813. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Dufour, dii’foor’, (GABRIEL MICHEL,) a French jurist, 
born at Moulins (Allier) in 1811. His “Treatise on 
Administrative Law Applied” (4 vols., 1844) is said to 
be the most complete on that subject. 

Dufour, (GEORGES JOSEPH,) a French general, born 
in Burgundy in 1758; died in 1820. 

Dufour, dii’foor’, (GUILLAUME HENRI,) a Swiss gen- 
eral, born at Constance in 1787, entered the French army 
in 1809. He wrote a “Manual of Tactics,” (1842,) and 
other military works. The unity and integrity of the 
Swiss republic having been menaced by the Sonderbund, 
a Catholic faction, he was appointed in 1847 commander- 
in-chief of the Swiss federal army. He quickly sup- 
pressed the rebellion, after giving proof of his modera- 
tion as well as military skill. 

Dufour, (LEON,) a French naturalist, born about 1782, 
practised medicine at Saint-Sever. He published ‘‘ Ana- 
tomical and Physiological Researches on the Hemiptera,” 
(1833,) and other works. 

Dufour, (Louis.) See LONGUERUE. 

Dufour, (PHILIPPE,) a French Protestant antiquary, 
born at Manosque in 1622. His family name was SyL- 
VESTRE, which he exchanged for Durour, his mother’s 
name. He formed a cabinet of medals, and corresponded 
with many eminent literati, He wrote, among other 
works, “Moral Instructions of a Father for his Son,” 
(often reprinted.) Died in 1687. 

Dufrénoy, dii’fra’nwa’, (ADELAIDE,) an eminent 
French poetess, whose maiden name was GILLEITE- 
BILLET, born in Paris in 1765. She lived mostly in Paris, 
where her soirées were frequented by Condorcet, La 
Harpe, etc. Her husband having lost his fortune, she 
resorted to authorship for a living, and wrote several 
poems which entitle her to a place in the first rank of 
the female poets of France. Her poem “The Last 
Moments of Bayard” was crowned by the Institute in 
1815. Among her works are odes, elegies, tales, dramas, 
etc., whose merit consists in the genuine expression of 
a loving and suffering heart. Died in 1825. 

- See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dufrénoy, (CHARLES ALPHONSE.) See DUFRESNOY. 

Dufrénoy, (PikRRE ARMAND,) an eminent French 
geologist, a son of Adelaide, born at Sevran (Seine-et- 
Oise) in 1792. In conjunction with Ele de Beaumont, 
he was ordered in 1823 to make a geological survey of 
France, the important result of which was a large geo- 
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logical map, with three volumes of explanatory text, 
(1841.) This text develops the theories of the two 
authors, which are entirely accordant. He published, 
besides other works, an excellent “Treatise on Mineral- 
ogy,” (4 vols., 1847.) A new theory propounded in his 
memoir “On the Volcanic Formations of the Vicinity 
of Naples” has become one of the laws of geology. 
He was a member of the Institute, inspector-general of 
mines, and for many years professor of mineralogy in 
the Museum of Natural History. Died in March, 1857. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dufresne. See FRANCHEVILLE and QUINAULT. 

Dufresne, dii’frén’, (BERTRAND,) a French financier, 
born in Béarn in 1736. He was chief clerk of finance 
under Necker, who made him director of the public 
treasury about 1790. During the reign of terror he was 
imprisoned by the Jacobins. He was elected to the 
Council of Five Hundred in 1795, and in 1800 was ap- 
pointed director-general of the treasury, which prospered 
under his skilful management. Died in 1801. 

Dufresnoy. See DUFRESNY. 

Dufresnoy. See LENGLET-DUFRESNOY and DUCLOZ. 

Dufresnoy, dii’fra’nw4’, (ANDRE IGNACE JOSEPH,) 
a French physician, born at Valenciennes in 1733. He 
was appointed physician-in-chief of the army of the North 
in 1793, but was soon discharged for an act of humanity 
to a royalist. He was the first who cultivated in France 
the Rhus radicans, and in one of his letters he ex- 
pressed his impatience to see his dear rhuws. ‘This letter 
was intercepted by certain officious patriots, who de- 
nounced him to the Tribunal for a traitorous correspond- 
ence with the Russians. He was arrested on this charge, 
but was released from danger by the revolution of the 
gth Thermidor. Died in 1801. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Dufresnoy, written also Dufrénoy, (CHARLES AL- 
PHONSE,) a French historical painter and poet, born in 
Paris in 1611, was the son of an apothecary. Having 
received lessons from Perrier and Vouet, he visited Rome 
and studied the works of Raphael. He went to Venice 
in 1653, and returned to France in 1656. He had a fair 
reputation for correctness of design, and was a good 
colorist. He wrote, in Latin verse, a critical treatise 
on painting, “De Arte Graphica,” which was much ad- 
mired, and was translated into English by Dryden. Died 
in 1665. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire ;”? LECARPENTIER, ‘‘ Notice 
sur A, Dufresnoy,”’ 1812. 

Dufresny, dii’fra‘ne’, or Dufresnoy, dii’fra’nwi/, 
(CHARLES RIVIERE,) a witty French dramatist and artist, 
born in Paris in 1648, was a great-grandson of Henry 
1V., and a valet-de-chambre of Louis XIV. He hada 
natural talent for music and painting, excelled in land- 
scape-gardening, and was appointed controller of the 
royal gardens. He wrote several successful comedies, 
among which are ‘‘ The Spirit of Contradiction,” in prose, 
(1700,) “The Village Coquette,” in verse, (1715,) and 
“Le Faux-sincére.” ‘He sparkles with wit,” says La 
Harpe, “and his wit is perfectly original.” (‘Cours de 
Littérature.”) Died in 1724. 

See Vo. rairg, “ Ecrivains du Siécle de Louis X[V;’? QuéRARD, 
“La France Littéraire ;”’ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dufresse, dii’frass’, (SIMON CAMILLE,) BARON, a 
French general, born at La Rochelle in 1762 ; died in 1833. 

Dufriche-Valazé. See VALAZE. 

Dufrische. See FRISCHE. 

Duganne, du-gan’, (AUGUSTINE JOSEPH HICKEY,) an 
American poet and /ittérateur, born in Boston in 1823, 
published, among other works, a ‘Comprehensive Sum- 
mary of General Philosophy,” (1845,) and “ Class-Book 
of Governments and Civil Society,” (1859.) His principal 
poetical works are ‘“‘Home Poems,” (1844,) ‘The Iron 
Harp,” (1847,) and “The Lydian Queen,” a tragedy. 

Du-gard’, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English teacher, 
born in Worcestershire in 1605, became master of the 
Merchant-Tailors’ School, London, about 1642. He 
published a Greek grammar, a “Lexicon Greci Testa- 
menti,” and other school-books. Died in 1662. 

Dugas-Montbel, dii’g4s’ mdn’bél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) 
an excellent French Hellenist, born at Saint-Chamond 
in 1776, was a merchant of Lyons in early life. At the 
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age of thirty he began to study Greek, and settled in 
Paris in 1810. He produced a translation of Homer, 
(1815-18,) which is regarded as the best prose version in 
the French language. A copious commentary accom- 
panies it. He was a free associate of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. He represented Lyons in the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1831-33. Died in 1834. 

See J. B. Dumas, “‘ Eloge de Dugas-Montbel,” 1835; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Dugazon, dii’ga’zbn’, (JEAN BapristE HENRI Gour- 
gault—goor’g6d’,) a popular French comedian, born at 
Marseilles in 1743; died in 1809. 

His wife, Louise LrrEvrek, born at Berlin in 1755, 
was a successful actress. Died in 1821. 

Dug’dale, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent English anti- 
quary, born at Shustoke, in Warwickshire, in 1605. He 
became a resident of London in 1638, and was appointed 
a pursuivant-at-arms, by the name of Blanch Lyon. In 
1640 he was made rouge-croix pursuivant-in-ordinary. 
He was a royalist in the civil war. In 1655 Dugdale and 
Dodsworth published the first volume of their great and 
celebrated work on English monasteries, ‘‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,” (3 vols., 1655-73.) ‘This contains a record 
of the history and descent of the greater part of the landed 
property of England. He wrote several other valuable 
works, among which are “The Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire,” (1656,) “ Origines Juridiciales,” (1666,) and “The 
Baronage of England,” (1675.) In the reign of Charles 
IT, he was knighted, and obtained the office of Norroy 
king-at-arms. Died in 1686. 

See “‘ Life, Diary, and Correspondence of W. Dugdale,” edited 
by Hamper, 1827; ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Dugés, dii’zhd’, (ANTOINE Louls,) an eminent French 
physician, born at Méziéres (Ardennes) in 1797. He 
became professor of pathology and operative medicine 
at Montpellier about 1825, and published, besides other 
works, a ‘‘ Manual of Obstetrics,” (1826,) and an able 
“Treatise on the Comparative Physiology of Man and 
Animals,” (3 vols., 1838.) He was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Died in 1838. 

See Qut&rarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Dughet, dii’gd’, (GAsPARD,) a distinguished landscape- 
painter, sometimes called Lr GuaspRE, (leh gaspR,) or 
GASPRE PoUSSIN, (poo’san’,) was born of a French 
family at Rome in 1613. He was a pupil of the famous 
Nicolas Poussin, who married his sister. It is stated 
that he hired four houses at the same time near Rome and 
Tivoli, that he might observe a great diversity of scenes. 
He had great executive facility, and a vague, agreeable 
manner. His works present a great variety of compo- 
sition and of effects. He painted many real scenes in 
the vicinity of Rome, enriched with details of his own 
invention. He excelled in the treatment of clouds and 
the foliage of trees, which he represented in their char- 
acteristic forms. Among his master-pieces is “‘ Abraham 
and Isaac going to the Sacrifice.” Died in Rome in 1675. 

See Pascout, ‘‘Vite de’ Pittori e Scultori moderni,” 1730-36; 
Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Dughet, (GIOVANNI,) a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, born about 1615, was also a pupil of N. Poussin. 
He renounced painting at an early age, and devoted him- 
self to engraving with the burin and point. He worked 
in Rome, and engraved many works of N, Poussin, among 
which is ‘The Seven Sacraments.” 

Dugommier, dii’go’me-a/, (JEAN FRANGoIS Co- 
quille—ko’ke’ye,) a French general, born in the isle of 
Guadeloupe in 1736. He favoured the popular cause in 
the Revolution, and went to Parisin 1792. As general of 
division, he commanded at the successful siege of Toulom 
in 1793, where Bonaparte acted under his orders. The 
next year he was appointed to command the army of 
the Eastern Pyrenees, and gained advantages over the 
Spaniards at Saint-Elme and other places. He was killed: 
in November, 1794, at the battle of Sierra Negra, near 
Figuiéres, where the Spaniards were defeated. Bona- 
parte mentioned him in his last will, Zosords causd, and 
left a legacy to his son. 

See LAMARTINE, “ History of the Girondists.”’ 

Dugua, dii’gii’4’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a 
French general, born at Valenciennes in 1744. For his 
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services at the siege of Toulon in 1793 he was made a 
general of division, In 1798 he accompanied Bonaparte 
to Egypt. In the absence of Kleber, who had been 
wounded, Dugua commanded his division at the battle 
of the Pyramids. He went to Saint Domingo in 1801 
as chief of the staff of Leclerc, and died there in 1802. 
See A. Dumicg, ‘Mémoires du Général Dugua,” 4 vols., 1838. 


Duguay-Trouin, dii’gd’ troo’An’, (RENE,) a brave 
and successful French admiral, born at Saint-Malo in 
1673. Having obtained command of a privateer frigate 
in 1691, he performed several daring exploits, and took 
many prizes from the English. In 1694 he was taken 
prisoner by an English squadron and carried into port, 
but soon escaped, and returned to France. He entered 
the royal marine in 1697, and displayed great skill and 
prudence as captain in the war of the Spanish succession, 
which began in 1702. Between 1703 and 1705 he cruised 
on the coasts of England, defeated a Dutch fleet, and 
captured several ships. In 1707 his squadron, united to 
that of Forbin, intercepted a large English convoy and 
took three of the ships of war by which it was escorted. 
He gained great glory by the capture of Rio Janeiro 
in t71I. In 1715 he was appointed vice-admiral, and 
lieutenant-general in 1728. His disposition was modest 
and generous. He died in 1736, leaving Memoirs of his 
life, which were published in 1740 and translated into 
English in 1742. 

See, also, M. pE LA LANDELLE, “‘ Histoire de Duguay-Trouin,”’ 
1844; ADRIEN RicHEr, ‘* Viede R. Duguay-Trouin,”’ 1784 and 1835 ; 
ANTOINE Tuomas, ‘‘ Eloge de Duguay-l'rouin,” 1761; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Duguernier, dii’gér’ne-a’, (Louts,) a French por- 
trait-painter, born about 1550, acquired celebrity in min- 
jatures, which he painted on vellum. He painted the 
portraits of the most distinguished personages of his 
time. 

Duguernier, (Louis,) a son of the preceding, was 
a skilful portrait-painter, and worked in Paris. Nagler 
states that he was exiled on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, (1685 ;) but, according to another account, 
he died in Paris in 1659. He left three sons who were 
painters, one of whom, named Pierre, was reputed the 
best painter on enamel of his time. : 

See NaGier, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Du Guesclin or Duguesclin, dii’ga’klan’, (BER- 
TRAND,) a famous French captain, born near Rennes 
about 1314. He distinguished himself in fighting against 
the English, who then held many places in France. In 
1356 he defeated the Duke of Lancaster at Rennes, and 
forced him to raise the siege. About 1364 Charles V. 
gave him command of an army, with which he defeated 
the King of Navarre. The next year he led a large 
army against Pedro the Cruel of Castile, who was unable 
to resist him until the English Black Prince came to his 
assistance. Ina battle that followed in 1367 the Black 
Prince was the victor, and took Du Guesclin prisoner, but 
soon released him. In 1369, when the war was renewed 
between the French and the English, he was appointed 
Constable of France. After he took the command the 
English ceased to conquer, and in 1374 he had ‘expelled 
them from nearly every province of France. Died in 
1380. ‘He seems to have been,” says Hume, “the first 
consummate general that had yet appeared in Europe.” 

See Froissart, ‘Chronicles; Ciaup— MeEnarp, ‘ Histoire 
de B. Duguesclin,” 1618; Guyarp DE BERVILLE, ‘‘ Vie de Dugues- 
clin,’”? 1767; Jamison, ‘‘ Life of Duguesclin,” 1864; FREMINVILLE, 
“ Histoire de Bertrand Duguesclin,” 1841. 

_Duguet, dii’ga’, (Jacques Josepu,) a French theolo- 
gian, born at Montbrison in 1649. He became a priest 
of the Oratory in 1667, and was attached to the principles 
of the Jansenists. He published many esteemed works 
on religion and morality, among which are “Conduct 
of a Christian Lady,” (1725,) “The Work of Six Days,” 
(1732,) and a “Treatise on the Principles of the Chris- 
tian Faith,” (1736.) Died in 1733. 

See Anpr#, “‘L’Esprit de J. J. Duguet,” etc., Paris, 1764. 

Du Haillan. See HAILian, p’. 

Duhalde, di’hald’, (Jean Baprisre,) a French Jesuit, 
born in Paris in 1674. He was employed by his supe- 
riors to digest and edit the letters received from the 
foreign missionaries of the Society. The result of his 
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labours is a work entitled “Lettres édifiantes et curi- 
euses écrites des Missions étrangéres,” which contains 
much interesting and valuable information. In 1735 he 
published a “Historical, Geographical, and Physical 
Description of the Chinese Empire,” the first work in 
which China had been described with such detail and 
exactness by a European. Died in 1743. 
See Morért, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 


Duhamel or Du Hamel, di’ha’mél’, (Jean Bap- 
TISTE,) a French philosopher and savant, born at Vire 
in 1624, became curate of Neuilly-sur-Marne. He was a 
diligent student of natural philosophy and other sciences, 
and gained reputation in 1660 by a treatise on Astro- 
nomy, (‘Astronomia Physica.”) At the formation of the 
Academy of Sciences (1666) he was chosen perpetual 
secretary. He published an interesting ‘ History of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences,” (1698,) a “ Treatise on 
the Old and New Philosophy,” for the use of colleges, 
(1678,) and other scientific works, which were once high] 
prized, but are not much read at present. Diedin roe 
The above-named works are all in Latin, which he wrote 
with great purity and elegance. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? FONTENELLE, “‘Eloges des Acadé- 
miciens ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Du Hamel, (JEAN Marir CoNnsraNnt,) a French 
mathematician, born in 1797, became in 1851 professor 
in the Faculty of Sciences. He succeeded Poisson as 
member of the Institute in 1840. _He wrote a work on 
analysis, (“Cours d’Analyse de Ecole Polytechnique,” 
1841.) 

Duhamel or Du Hamel, (JEAN PIERRE FRANGOIS 
Guillot —e’yo’,) a French savant and metallurgist, 
born at Nicorps in 1730. He made improvements in 
the art of mining and working metals ; and, when the 
School of Mines was founded, about 1787, he was chosen 
professor of metallurgy, etc. In 1786 he was received 
into the Academy of Sciences. About 1795 he was chosen 
a member of the Institute and inspector-general of mines. 
He was a savant of the old school,—profound, practical, 
unassuming. He wrote, besides other works, a manual 
for miners, entitled “Subterranean Geometry,” (1788,) 
“which,” says Cuvier, “is an indispensable work, and 


! is at the present time the manual of all who practise the 


art of mining in France.” Died in 1816. 

See Cuvier, ‘ Eloges historiques,”’ tome iii. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Duhamel du Monceau, dii/ha’mél’ dii mdn’sd’, 
(HeNnRI Loul!s,) an eminent economist and botanist, born 
in Paris in 1700, was one of the most remarkable French 
savants of the eighteenth century, in respect to the extent, 
variety, and utility of his researches in botany, phy- 
siology, agriculture, etc. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences in 1728, after which he wrote 
more than sixty memoirs, nearly all on important sub- 
jects. He published, besides other works, a “Treatise 
on the Culture of Land,” (1751,) a ‘ Treatise on the 
Trees and Shrubs which grow in France in the Open 
Ground,” (1755,) and one entitled “De la Physique des 
Arbres,” (1758,) treating of the structure, anatomy, and 
physiology of plants. This is regarded as his most 
important work. 5; 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles;” ‘‘ Biographie 
Universelle ;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘“‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.”” 

Duhan, dii’hén’, (CHARLES GILLES,) a French Prat- 
estant, born in Champagne in 1685, removed to Ber in, 
where he became preceptor to the prince-royal, (Fre:le- 
rick the Great.) After the accession of that prince (1740) 
Duhan was made a privy councillor. Died in 1746. 

Duhan, (LauREN’,) a French philosopher, born at 
Chartres about 1656, published “ Philosophus in utram- 
que Partem,” (1694.) Died in 1726. 

Duhem, dii’6n’ or dii-hém’,(P1ERRE JOSEPH,)a French 
Jacobin, born at Lille in 1760, was a member of the Con- 
vention, 1792-95. Died in 1807. 

Duhesme, dii’/hém’, (PHILIPPE GUILLAUME,) Count, 
a French general, born in Burgundy in 1766. He was 
made general of division in 1794 for his services at Gran- 
jean and Maestricht. His passage of the Rhine at 
Diersheim, in 1797, was much applauded. He afterwards 
commanded in Italy and Spain, where he gained several 
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victories, and received the title of count in 1814. In the 
Hundred Days he took arms for Napoleon, and was 
wounded and taken prisoner at Waterloo, where he was 
massacred by a Prussian soldier, June 18, 1815. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duigenan, dd6g’e-nan, (PATRICK,) an Irish civilian, 
born in 1735, in the county of Leitrim. He was a judge, 
privy councillor, and member of Parliament, and wrote 
several political pamphlets. He promoted the Union, 
and opposed Catholic emancipation. Died in 1816. 

Du-il/i-us or Du-il/li-us, (CaArus,) a Roman general, 


elected consul in 261 B.C., is noted as the first Roman | 


who obtained a naval victory over the Carthaginians. In 
the first Punic war he built a number of ships after the 
model of one captured from the enemy. This fleet under 
his command defeated that of Carthage, near the Lipari 
Islands, in 260, on which occasion the Romans used with 
great advantage the new invention of grappling-irons, and 
boarded the ships of the enemy. He afterwards com- 
manded the land-army, and defeated the Carthaginians 
in Sicily. ; 

See Potystus, book i.; Dioporus Sicutus, book xxiii. 

Duilius, (MArcus,) a Roman tribune, who, about 
450 B.C., persuaded the people to assume an attitude of 
determined hostility to the decemvirs by withdrawing to 
Mons Sacer. 

Duisburg, doo’is-bo0RG, written also Duisbourg, 
(PETER,) a German chronicler, lived about 1320. He 
wrote a ‘ History of Prussia.” 

Duiven, doi’ven, (JAN,) a Dutch portrait-painter, born 
at Gouda in 1610; died in 1640. 

Dujardin, dii’zhar’dan’, (BENIGNE,) a French author 
who assumed the name of BoIspREAUX, (bwa’pRa’0’,) 
flourished about 1740. 

Dujardin, (FEL1xX,) a French naturalist, born at Tours 
in 1801. He cultivated geology, botany, and zoology, and 
became professor of mineralogy at Toulouse in 1839. 
Among his chief works are a “ Natural History of Infu- 
soria,” (1841,) and a “ Manual of the Observer with the 
Microscope,” (1843.) Died in April, 1860. 

Dujardin, diizhar’dan’, sometimes written De Jar- 
dyn, (KAREL,) an eminent Dutch painter, was born in 
Amsterdam about 1640. He is called the most excellent 
pupil of Berghem. He studied and worked in Rome, 
and returned to his native place, where he was very suc- 
cessful. He painted history, animals, pastoral scenes, 
and other familiar subjects. He excelled in colour, 
expression, and chiaroscuro. Some of his works are 
regarded as master-pieces, and bring high prices. His 
“Charlatan” is said to be one of the most highly-prized 
tableaux of that kind which the gallery of the Louvre 
contains. Having visited Italy a second time, he died at 
Venice in 1678. 

See Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Duke, (RICHARD,) an English clergyman, born in 
Devonshire, was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and prebendary of Gloucester. ~ He wrote several medi- 
ocre poems, and published sermons which are com- 
mended. He co-operated with others in the translation 
of Ovid and Juvenal. Died in 1711. 

Duker, doo’ker, (KARL ANDREAS,) a German scholar, 
born at Unna, Prussia, in 1670, He studied under 
Perizonius at Franeker. In 1716 he was associated with 
Drakenborch in the chair of history and eloquence at 
Utrecht vacated by Burmann. His principal work is an 
edition of Thucydides, (1731,) which attests his profound 
knowledge of Greek and was for a long time the best 
edition of that author. He also edited Florus, (1722.) 
He resigned his chair in 1734. Died at Mydrecht in 
1752. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ C. Saxtus, 
**Laudatio C, A. Dukeri,’”’ 8vo, 1788. 

Duker, doo’ker, (KARL GustTavus,) a Swedish gen- 
eral, distinguished in the wars of Charles XII. He 
fought at Pultowa in 1709, when he was made prisoner. 
In 1712, as lieutenant-general, he commanded a corps 
in the isle of Riigen, and surrendered Stralsund after a 
brave defence in 1715. He was afterwards made a field- 
marshal, senator, and count. Died in 1732. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? VOLTAIRE, 
‘Histoire de Charles XII.” 


Dulac. See ALLEON, 

Dulard, dii%r’, (PAUL ALEXANDRE,) a French poet. 
born at Marseilles in 1696; died in 1760. 

Dulauloy. See RANDON. 

Dulaure, diiJor’, (JAcguES ANTOINE,) a French re- 
publican, known as an able and prolific writer, was born 
at Clermont-Ferrand in 1755. In 1788 he published the 
first volumes of a ‘‘ Description of France.” Elected to 
the Convention in 1792, he voted for the death of the 
king. He wrote many political pamphlets, was pro- 
scribed as a Girondist in 1793, and saved his life by 
flight. He was one of the Council of Five Hundred in 
1796-98. He produced a “ History of Paris from the 
Earliest Times,” (10 vols., 1821,) and “ Historical 
Sketches of the Revolution,” (6 vols., 1825.) Died in 
1835. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale:’? TarLLANpIER, ‘‘ Notice 
sur J. A. Dulaure.” 

Du Laurens or Dulaurens, dii]6’r6N’, (ANDRE,) a 
learned French physician, born at Arles about 1550, 
became first physician to Henry IV. in 1606. He pub- 
lished several professional works in Latin, one of which 
was very successful, viz., “ Anatomical Description of the 
Human Body,” (1595.) Renauldin praises the elegance 
of its style. Died in 1609. 

5 See H. Ropricuzs, ‘‘ Notice sur Dulaurens,”’ etc., Montpellier, 
1042, 

Dulaurens, (HENRI JOSEPH,) a French writer and 
abbé, born at Douai in 1719. Among his works are a 
“Satire against the Jesuits,” (1761,) and “ The Evangile 
of Reason.” In 1767 he was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment as author of anti-religious works. Died 
in 1797. 

Dulaurier, dii/ld/re-4’, (EDOUARD,) a French Orien- 
talist, born at Toulouse in 1807, became professor of 
the Javanese and Malay languages at Paris in 1841. 

Duleino, dool-chee’no, [Lat. Dunci/Nus,] an Italian 
theologian, and leader of a sect called Dulcinists, was 
born at Novara. He was put to death in 1307. 

Dulcis, diil’séss’, (CATHERIN,) a Protestant noted as 
a linguist, was born in Savoy in 1540. He was professor 
of modern Janguages at Wittenberg and at Cassel, and 
wrote “Principles of the Italian Languages,” and other 
works. 

Dulin, diiJin’, (PIERRE,) a French painter of history, 
born in Paris in 1670, gained the grand prize in 1696, 
and died in 1748. 

Du Lis, dii léss, or Dulis, (CHARLES,) a Frenchman 
descended from a brother of Joan of Arc, was born 
about 1560, He was a privy councillor of Henry IV. 
He wrote a valuable notice of the genealogy, actions, 
and arms of Joan of Arc, (1610.) Died about 1632. 

Dulk, do0]k, (FRIEDRICH PHILIPP,) a German chemist, 
born at Schirwindt, in Prussia, in 1788, became professor 
of chemistry at Konigsberg. He published a “ Manual 
of Chemistry,” (1834,) and other works, 

Dullaert, dil/lart, (HEYMAN,) a skilful Dutch painter 
of history and portraits, born at Rotterdam in 1636. He 
was a pupil of Rembrandt, whose manner he imitated 
with such success as to puzzle Houbraken and other 
connoisseurs. His “Hermit Kneeling” is an instance 
of this imitation. In consequence of feeble health, he 
did not produce a great number of pictures.. He was 
skilled in many languages, wrote verses with facility, 
and translated Tasso’s epic poem. Died in 1684. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc 


Duller, ddol’ler, (EDUARD,) a popular German poet 
and historian, born in Vienna in 1809. He produced a 
successful drama, ‘Master Pilgrim,” (1828,) and “The 
Prince of Love,” a poem, (1842.) He settled in Mentz 
(Mayence) in 1849, after which he devoted himself to 
history. Among his works are a “ History of the German 
People,” (2 vols., 1840,) and a continuation of Schiller’s 
“History of the Revolt of the Netherlands,” (3 vols., 
1841.) He published a volume of poems, “Gesammelte 
Gedichte,” (1845.) Died in 1853. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;?? WEBER, ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Deutschen Literatur.” ri 

Dulon, doo’lon, (LUDWIG,) a Prussian performer on 
the flute, born in 1769, became blind in infancy. He 
composed music for the flute. Died in 1826. 
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Dulong, dii’l6n’, (PIERRE Louts,) a French chemist 
and natural philosopher, born at Rouen in 1785. He 
studied chemistry with Berthollet, and discovered the 
chloride of nitrogen in 1812. In co-operation with Ber- 
zelius, he analyzed water, and made researches in the 
animal heat produced by respiration and the combustion 
of carbon in the lungs. He succeeded Petit as professor 
of physique in the Polytechnic School, and in 1823 was 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences, for which he 
wrote memoirs on the theory of heat, the elastic force 
of steam, etc. Died in Paris in 1838. 

See Errenne Araco, “ Dictionnaire dela Conversation ;”’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Dulong de Rosnay, dii’/lén’ deh ronda’, (Lours 
11ENRI,) COMTE, a French general, born in Champagne 
in 1780; died in 1828. 

Du Lorens, dii lo’rén’, (JACQUEs,) a French satirical 
poet, born at Chateauneuf in 1583; died about 1650. 

Dumaniant, dii’ma’ne’6n’,(ANTOINE JEAN,) a French 
comic author, whose family name was BourLIN, (boor’- 
14Nn’,) born at Clermont in Auvergne, or Clermont-Fer- 
rand, in 1754. He lived in Paris, where for some time 
he performed on the stage. He wrote many comedies, 
some of which were successful, especially his ‘Open 
War, or Ruse against Ruse,” (1786.) Died in 1828. 

Dumanoir, dii’ma’ nwar’,(PHILIPPE,) a French drama- 
tist, born in Guadeloupe in 1808. 

Dumanoir le Pelley, du’ma’nwir’ leh pa‘la’, 
(PieRRE EvIeNNE RENE Martk,) Count, a French 
admiral, born at Granville in 1770. As chet-de-division 
he conducted the convoy attached to the army which 
invaded Egypt in 1798. The next year he commanded 
one of the two ships which escorted Bonaparte back to 
France, and was made a rear-admiral. At the battle 
of Trafalgar in 1805 he commanded the vanguard, and 
escaped with four ships, which were taken a few days 
later. He was made a count in 1814, and vice-admiral 
in 1819. Died in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Dumaresq, du-ma-résk’, (IZENRY,) a brave British 
officer, born in 1792, served in the Peninsula, was se- 
verely wounded at Waterloo, and obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in 1817. Died in 1838. 

Dumarest, di’m4a’ra’, (RAMBERT?T,) a skilful French 
engraver of medals, born at Saint-Etienne, in Forez, in 
1750. He resided in Paris, and became a member of 
the Institute. About the time of the Revolution his 
medal of J. J. Rousseau gained the first prize. He en- 
graved the medal which the Institute gives to each of 
its members, and one for the Peace of Amiens. Died 
in 1806. 

Dumarsais, dii’mar’sa’, (CESAR CHESNEAU,) an emi- 
nent French grammarian, born at Marseilles in 1676, 
became a citizen of Paris about 1702. His works are 
more highly appreciated by posterity than they were by 
his contemporaries, and his “Treatise on Tropes or 
Figures” is especially commended. He also wrote a 
“Treatise on Logic,” and ‘Principles of Grammar.” 
“He was,” says Voltaire, “ one of those obscure sages 
who judge soundly of all,” etc. Died in 1756. 

See De Geranpo, ‘‘ Eloge de Du Marsais,” 1805; D’ ALEMBERT, 
“ Eloge de Du Marsais,” in the “ Encyclopédie,”’ tome vii. 

Dumas, dii’m4’, (ADOLPHE,) a French poet, cousin 
of Alexandre, noticed below, born at Bompas (Vaucluse) 
in 1806; died in 1861. 

Dumas, (ALEXANDRE,) a celebrated French novelist 
and dramatist, born at Villers-Cotterets (Aisne) in 1803. 
His early education was very defective. At the age of 
twenty he went to Paris to seek his fortune, and by the 
favour of General Foy obtained a clerkship in the bureau 
of the Duke of Orléans. He produced in 1828 “ Henri 
III,” a drama, the great success of which was a triumph 
of the new romantic school over the classic. He wrote 
many other successful dramas, among which are “ An- 
tony,” a tragedy,” (1831,) and “ Mdlle. de Belle Tstes7ata 
comedy, (1837.) The immorality of “Antony” was pro- 
nounced scandalous even by the French. He excels in 
the construction of plots, and exhibits a marvellous exam- 
ple of literary fecundity. Dumas also obtained great 
popularity as a novelist. Among his principal romances 
are “The Three Musketeers,” (‘Les trois Mousque- 
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taires,” 1844-45, 30 vols.,) and “The Count of Monte- 
Christo,” (“* Le Comte de Monte-Christo,” 1845, 12 vols.) 
These are much admired for the verve and faculty of 
improvisation which they display. He made, it is said, 
a free use of the assistance of other writers in the com- 
position of his works. Died in December, 1870. 

See L. pE Lom#nig, “‘ Notice sur M. A. Dumas,’ 1845; ALEx- 
ANDRE Dumas, ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ Paris, 10 vols., 1850-52; EvuGtne bE 


Mirecourt, “ Fabrique de Romans: Maison A. Dumas et Com- 
pagnie,” 1846; CHARLES Rosin, “ Notice sur A. Dumas,” 1848. 


Dumas, (ALEXANDRE,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in Paris in 1824, and is widely known as a romancer 
and comicauthor. Among his romances are “ Césarine,” 
(1848,) and “ Trois Hommes forts,” (4 vols., 1850.) He 
produced in 1852 “La Dame aux Camélias,” a comedy, 
which was highly applauded. His comedy “Demi- 
Monde” (1855) was also very successful. His works 
are censured as immoral. 

Dumas, (ALEXANDRE DAVY DE LA Pailleterie— 
pa’yeh-tre’,) a French general, born at Jérémie in 1762, 
was the father of Alexandre, noticed above. His mother 
was a negress, named Dumas. He was made a general 
of brigade in July, 1793, and general of division in Sep- 
tember of that year. He defeated Wurmser at Mantua 
in 1796, and for his services in the Tyro) in £797 was 
saluted by Bonaparte with the title of “the Horatius 
Cocles of the Tyrol.” In 1798 he commanded the cavalry 
in Egypt, and was at the battle of the Pyramids. He 
died in 1806, havirg been disabled by ill health for several 
years. 

See ‘* Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Dumas, (CHARLES Louis,) an eminent French phy- 
sician, born in Lyons in 1765, graduated at Montpellier. 
In 1795 he obtained the chair of anatomy and physiology 
in that city. He was afterwards chosen professor of clinic 
medicine, dean of the Faculty, a corresponding member 
of the Institute, member of the legion of honour, etc. 
He wrote many learned works, of which the most im- 
portant are “Principles of Physiology,” (4 vols., 1800,) 
“The Future Progress of the Science of Man,” (1804,) 
and “Doctrine of Chronic Diseases,” (1812.) The last 
is highly praised. Died at Montpellier in April, 1813. 

See Prunevir, ‘‘Eloge de C. L. Dumas,” 1814; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Dumas, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) an eminent French chem- 
ist and senator, born at Alais (Gard) in July, 1800. He 
went about 1814 to Geneva, where he studied chemistry 
and botany and became the scientific associate of Pré- 
vost. Having removed to Paris in 1821, he was chosen 
tutor of chemistry in the Polytechnic School] in 1823. 
He married the daughter of the celebrated chemist A. 
Brongniart. He acquired a wide reputation by his re- 
searches on isomerism, the law of substitutions, the 
atomic weights of elements, and other parts of chemical 
philosophy. His labours have contributed greatly to 
simplify the study of organic chemistry. He was elected 
to the Institute in 1832, and became professor of organic 
chemistry in the School of Medicine in 1834. \ He pub- 
lished many important works, among which are a ‘‘ Treat- 
ise on Chemistry applied to the Arts,” (8 vols., 1828-45,) 
and “‘ Lectures on Chemical Philosophy,” (‘‘ Legons sur la 
Philosophie chimique,”(1837.) His works are remarkable 
for elegance of style. From October, 1849, to January, 
1851, he was minister of agriculture and commerce. He 
was nominated senator and vice-president of the council 
of public instruction about the end of 1851. France is 
indebted to him for the organization of a system of in- 
struction in agriculture, and the institution of a European 
sanitary congress. 

See ‘Galerie historique des Membres du Sénat;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Dumas, (Louts,) a French musician, born at Nimes in 
1676. He wrote ‘The Art of Music, taught and prac- 
tised by the Method of the Typographic Bureau,” and 
“La Bibliotheque des Enfants.” He was tutor of the 
Marquis de Montcalm who fell at Quebec. Died in 1744. 

Dumas, (MATHIEU,) Count, a French general and 
historian, born at Montpellier in 1753. He was aide-de- 
camp of Count de Rochambeau in the United States, 
where he served three campaigns, 1780-82. In the 
revolution of 1789 he was identified with the party of La 
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Fayette, and was charged with several important missions. 
Tn 1791 Colonel Dumas commanded the troops which 
guarded Louis XVI. on his return from Varennes, and 
was raised to the rank of maréchal-de-camp. He was 
a moderate member of the Legislative Assembly in 1791 
and 1792, and was condemned to death in the reign of 
terror, but escaped to Switzerland. About 1800 he ob- 
tained the rank of general of brigade, and was appointed 
councillor of state. He became a general of division in 
1805, and, as aide-major-général of Napoleon, made the 
campaigns of Ulm and Austerlitz, and that of Austria 
in 1809. He accompanied the grand army to Moscow 
(1812) as intendant-général of the administrative service. 
In 1814 he entered the service of Louis X VIIL., and in 
the Hundred Days accepted a command from Napo- 
leon. He published a narrative of the French campaigns 
from £798 to 1807, entitled “ Précis des Evénements mili- 
taires,” (19 vols., 1816-26,) which is highly prized. He 
co-operated with La Fayette in the revolution of 1830, 
after which he was created a peer of France. Died in 
Paris in October, 1837. 

See his autobiographic memoirs, entitled ‘ Souvenirs,”’ 3 vols., 
1839, and English version of the same; ‘‘ Histoire des Généraux 
Frangais ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dumas, (RENE FRANGOIS,) a French Jacobin, born at 
Lons-le-Saulnier in 1757, was notorious for cruelty as 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal in 1793. Asa 
partisan of Robespierre, he was guillotined, July 28, 1794. 

Dumiay, dii’ma’, (Louts,) a French publicist, born in 
the first part of the seventeenth century. He published, 
besides other works, “The Science of Princes, or Con- 
siderations on Coups d’Etat by Naudé, with Reflections,” 
(1673,) which was greatly esteemed. Died in 1681. 

Dumay, (PAUL,) a French poet, born at Dijon in 
1626, associated or corresponded with the most eminent 
scholars, and wrote admired Latin verses. His poem 
in honour of the Duc d’Enghien, entitled “ Enguinneis,” 
(1643,) was praised by Gronovius. Died in 1711. 

Dumeée, dii’ma’, (J EANNE,) a French astronomer, born 
in Paris in the seventeenth century. She published a 
“Discourse on the Opinion of Copernicus respecting 
the Mobility of the Earth,” which has some merit. 

Dumerbion, dii’mér’be’dn’, (PIERRE J.,) a French 
general, born at Montmeillant in 1734; died in 1797. 

Dumeéril, dii’ma4’rél’, (ANDRE MarIE CONSTAN?,) a 
French physician and naturalist of high reputation, born 
at Amiens on the ist of January, 1774, was a pupil of 
Cuvier. He was chosen professor of anatomy @ la fa- 
culté in Paris in 1800, and admitted into the Institute 
about 1815. For four years he supplied the place of 
Cuvier as professor of natural history in the Ecole Cen- 
trale. In 1822 he exchanged his chair of anatomy for 
that of physiology, and in 1825 succeeded Lacépéde as 
professor at the Jardin des Plantes. He published in 
1803 a “ Treatise on Natural History,” a fourth edition 
of which was entitled “Eléments des Sciences natu- 
elles,” (2 vols., 1846.) His greatest work is a “ Natural 
History of Reptiles,” (“Erpétologie générale,” 9 vols., 
t834-54,) in which Bibron co-operated. About 1830 he 
became professor of medical pathology in the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris. 

Dumesnil, (JEAN BAPTISTE.) 
NIL. 

Dumesnil, dii’ma’nél’, (Louris ALEx1s LEMaAfTRk,) a 
French /zttératewr, born at Caen in 1783, wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of Philip II. of Spain,” (1822,) and other historical 
works. Died in 1858. 

Dumesnil, (MARIE FRANCOISE,) a celebrated French 
actress, born near Alengon in 1711. She made her début 
in Paris in 1737. She was most successful in tragedy, 
and in the expression of fierce or sublime passions. It 
has been said that she created the 7é/e of Mérope in Vol- 
taire’s tragedy of that name. Voltaire, La Harpe, and 
other poets have paid tributes of admiration to this 
actress. Dorat, in his poem “Theatrical Declamation,”’ 
speaks of her in high terms. She retired from the stage 
in 1776, and died about 1802. 

See Vortarre, ‘‘ Correspondance ;’? MARMONTEL, ‘*‘ Mémoires.”’ 


See GARDIN-DUMES- 


Dum/mer, (JEREMIAH,) an American writer, born in 
Boston about 1680. He was sent to England as an agent 
of Massachusetts, and became a friend of Lord Boling- 
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broke. He wrote an able defence of the charters of 
New England, (1721,) and other works. Died in 1739. 

Dum ’no-rix, an ambitious chieftain of the Aidui, a 
nation of Gaul, was the brother of Divitiacus. He 
figures largely in the “Commentaries” of Czesar, who, 
for the sake of Divitiacus, once pardoned Dumnorix for 
a conspiracy against the Romans. Having subsequently 
disobeyed the order to follow Czesar in the invasion of 
Britain, he was killed by Casar’s soldiers about 59 B.c., 
exclaiming, with his latest breath, ‘‘I am a free citizen 
of a free state.” 

See Casar, “ De Bello Gallico.”’ 

Dumolard, dii’mo’lar’, (JosePpH VINCENT,) a French 
politician, born in Dauphine in 1766; died in 1820. 

Dumolin. See DUMOULIN. 

Dumolinet, dii/mo’le’na’, (CLAUDE,) a French priest 
and antiquary, born at Chalons-sur-Marne in 1620, wrote 
a “ History of the Popes by their Medals,” and disserta- 
tions on several points of antiquity. Died in 1687. 

Dumon, dii’mdn’, (PIERRE SYLVAIN,) a French states- 
man, born at Agen in 1797, became minister of finance 
in 1847. 

Dumonceau, dii’mdn’s0’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
general, born at Brussels in 1760. He entered the French 
army in 1792, and in 1794 foughtin Holland under Piche- 
gru, who gave him command of the Hague. He became 
general-in-chief in the service of the Batavian republic 
in 1805, obtained a marshal’s baton in 1806 or 1807, and 
repulsed the English at Walcheren in 1809. In 1813 he 
gained a victory over the Russians at Pirna. Died in 1821. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Francais.” 

Dumont, dii’mdn’, (ANDRE,) a French Jacobin, born 
in Picardy in 1764, was a member of the Convention, 
1792-95. He took side against Robespierre on the gth 
Thermidor. Died in 1836. 

Dumont,( AUGUSTIN ALEXANDRE,) a French sculptor, 
born in Paris in 1801. He gained the grand prize in 1823, 
and went to Rome with a pension. He executed marble 
statues of Poussin, (for the Institute,) Saint Louis, (for the 
Luxembourg,) and of several other Frenchmen. In 1838 
he was chosen a member of the Institute. Among his 
later works are figures of Glory and Immortality, for the 
new Louvre, (1857.) 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dumont, (CHARLES HENRI FREDERIC,) a French 
writer, born near Abbeville in 1758, was the author of a 
“Manual for Mayors,” a “ Dictionary of Forests,” (“‘ Dic- 
tionnaire forestier,” 1802,) and other useful works. Died 
in 1830. 

Dumont, CoMTE DE GAGES. See GAGES. 

Du-mo6nt’, (EBENEZER,) an American general, born 
at Vevay, in Southern Indiana, about 1815, was a lawyer 
before the civil war. He became a brigadier-general 
about September, 1861, and gained a victory at Lebanon, 
Kentucky, in May, 1862. He represented the sixth dis- 
trict of Indiana in Congress in 1863-65, having been 
elected by the Republicans. 

Dumont, (FRANGOIS,) a sculptor, born in Paris in 
1688. He gained the first prize of the Academy at an 
early age, and was received as a member of the same in 
1712, when he produced in marble his “Thunderstruck 
Titan,” (“Titan foudroyé.”) Died in 1726. 

Dumont, (GABRIEL,) a learned Protestant minister 
and Orientalist, born in Dauphiné in 1680; died in 1748. 

Dumont, (GABRIEL MARtIN,) a French architect, 
born in Paris about 1720. He was living in 1790. 

Dumont, (GEORGE,) a statistical writer, born in Paris 
in 1725; died in 1788. 

Dumont, (JACQUES EDME,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris in 1761, was a grandson of Francois Dumont, 
noticed above, and the father of Augustin Alexandre. 
He adorned the Louvre, Luxembourg, and other public 
edifices with statues and bas-reliefs, among which are 
statues of Marceau, Colbert, (1808,) and Malesherbes, 
(1829.) Died in 1844. 

Dumont, (JEAN,) a historian, born in France about 
1650, became a resident of Vienna. The Emperor of 
Germany appointed him historiographer, and gave him 
the title of baron. He wrote a “ History of the Treaties 
of Peace of the Seventeenth Century,” (‘Corps univer- 
sel diplomatique du Droit des Gens,” 8 vols., 1726,) a 
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“ Collection of Treaties made from the Time of Charle- 
magne to the Present Time,” and other works. Died 
in 1726. 

Dumont, (JEAN,) a French historical painter, called 
“the Roman,” was born in Paris in 1700, and studied 
in Rome. ‘His talent,” says Auguis, “was not equal 
to his reputation.” He was admitted into the Academy 
of Paris in 1728. Died in 1781. 

Dumont, dii’mdn’, (PrmmeRRE Eriennr Lovis,) an 
eminent Swiss author, born of a French family at Geneva 
in 1759. He was ordained minister ofa Protestant church 
in Geneva in 1781. In consequence of the defeat of the 
Liberal party in the Swiss state, he emigrated about 
1782, and went to Saint Petersburg. There he gained 
reputation as an eloquent preacher ; but, after a residence 
of eighteen months, he accepted an invitation from Lon- 
don to become the tutor of the sons of Lord Shelburne. 
He became intimate with Bentham and Romilly. In 1789 
and 1790 he was in Paris, where he was patronized by 
Mirabeau, whom he assisted in composing his speeches 
and reports. About 1792 he returned to England, and, 
as secretary or coadjutor of Bentham, he began the im- 
portant task of polishing and popularizing his great 
works on legislation, which were then in a rude and con- 
fused state. ‘*M. Dumont was admirably qualified,” 
says Macaulay, “to supply what was wanting in Mr. 
Bentham, In the qualities in which the French writers 
surpass those of al] other nations,—neatness, clearness, 
precision, condensation,—he surpassed all’ French wri- 
ters.”” Among the works of Bentham edited by Dumont 
(in French) are ‘Traités de Législation,” (1802,) and 
“ Théorie des Peines et des Récompenses,” (1810.) From 
1814 until 1829 he lived in Geneva, where he became a 
member of the representative council. He died in Milan 
in 1829, leaving ‘Recollections of Mirabeau,” (‘Sou- 
venirs sur Mirabeau,”’) since published, which, remarks 
Macaulay, ‘is a very amusing and instructive book, 
and a relic of a wise and virtuous man.” 

See Macautay, Review of Dumont’s “‘ Recollections of Mira- 
beau;”? A. P. DECANDOLLE, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ecrits de M. 
Dumont,” 1829; SrIMoNDE DE Sismonp1, “‘ Notice nécrologique sur 
M. Dumont,” 1829; ‘‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica.” 

Dumont de Courset, dii’mdn’ deh _ koor-sa’, 
(GrorGES Louis Marir,) BARON, a French botanist, 
born near Boulogne in 1746. At his chateau De Courset 
he formed gardens famous for their extent and beauty. 
He wrote a successful work entitled “Le Botaniste- 
Cultivateur,” (1798, 5 vols.,) containing a description of 
$700 foreign and indigenous plants. Died in 1824. 

Dumont d’Urville, dii’mdn’ diir’vél’, (JULES SEBAS- 
TIEN C&SAR,) a celebrated French navigator and bota- 
nist, born at Condé-sur-Noireau, Normandy, in 1790, 
entered the navy in 1807. Having been raised to the 
rank of captain, he commanded the corvette Astrolabe, 
which was sent in 1826 to obtain tidings of La Pérouse 
and to make hydrographic observations. In this voyage 
he made coast-surveys of New Zealand, New Guinea, 
New Britain, etc., and found evidence that La Pérouse 
had been wrecked on one of the Solomon Islands named 
Vanikoro, The results of the expedition, which made 
rich contributions to natural history, were published 
under the title of “Voyage de Découvertes autour du 
Monde,” (22 vols., 1832-34.) In 1837 he sailed with the 
Astrolabe and Zélée on a voyage of Antarctic discovery. 
In January, 1840, he discovered land, which he named 
Terre Adelie, situated in latitude 66° 30’ south and lon- 
gitude 138° 21’ east. On his return in November, 1840, 
he was made a rear-admiral, and began the publication 
of his “ Voyage au Péle sud et dans l’Océanie,” (24 vols., 
1841-54. Eleven volumes of this work were written by 
the other naturalists of the expedition, He was killed 
by a railway-accident near Versailles in May, 1842. 

See De Barins, “ Vie et Voyages de  Amiral Dumont a’ Urville,” 
1844; Lesson, “ Notice historique sur Dumont d’Urville,” 1846; 
Isipore Lesrun, “ Biographie de Dumont d’Urville,” in the “‘ An- 
nales maritimes.” 

Dumortier, dii/mor’te-4’, (BARTHELEMY CHARLES,) 
a Belgian botanist, was born at Tournay in 1797. 

Dumoulin, dii’moolan’, or Dumolin, dii’mo/lAn’, 
[ Lat. MoLIn#’us,](CHARLES,) an eminent Vrench jurist, 
born in Paris in 1500, was a relative of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. He embraced the Protestant religion, for which 


he was often persecuted and was once driven out of 
France by violence. He resided at Paris, Orléans, 
Lyons, etc. In 1564 he published a work against the 
acts of the Council of Trent, which made a great sen- 
sation. The French estimate him as one of the greatest 
jurisconsults and most learned men of his time. _ His 
name,” says De Thou, ‘fwas venerated not only for his 
solid judgment and profound learning, but also for his 
probity and purity of character.” He died in December, 
1566, leaving several volumes of legal works. 

See Bropveau, ‘* Vie de Dumoulin,”’ prefixed to his works, dated 
1681, 5 vols. folio; notice by Dupin aing in ‘‘ Encyclopédie des Gens 
du Monde;” Henrion pe Pansey, ‘‘ Eloge de C. Dumoulin,” 1769; 
Nicéron, “Mémoires ;”” Hetto, “ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de C. Dumoulin,”’ 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dumoulin, (Evarisre,) a French journalist, born in 
the Gironde in 1776, favoured the popular cause in the 
Revolution. In 1815 he removed to Paris and became 
one of the editors of the ‘ Constitutionnel,” a new 
journal which opposed the government. His articles 
contributed greatly to the popularity of this journal. 
Next to Thiers he took the most prominent part in the 
protest of the journalists against the ordinances of July, 
1830. Died in 1833. 

Dumoulin, (PiuRRE.) See MouLin. 

Dumouriez, dii’moo’re-a’, (ANNE FRANGOIS Du- 
périer — dii’pa’re-a’,) a French poet, born in Paris in 
1707. He was appointed commissary of war in 1732, 
and intendant of the army of De Broglie in 1759. He 
wrote ‘*Richardet,” a poem in imitation of Forteguerri, 
(1766,) and other poems. Died in 1769. 

Dumouriez, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a celebrated 
French general and statesman, born at Cambrai in 1739, 
was a son of the preceding. In early youth he was 
initiated in the arts of diplomacy by an uncle who was 
in the foreign office. At the close of the Seven Years’ 
war (1763) he had obtained the rank of captain and re- 
ceived twenty-two wounds. He served with distinction 
as quartermaster-general in the expedition against Cor- 
sica in 1768. About 1770 the Duke of Choiseul sent 
him on a secret political mission to Poland, whence he 
was soon recalled in consequence of the dismissal of 
that minister. He was then confined nearly a year in 
the Bastille for some political reasons or pretexts, and 
was released in1774. Before the Revolution he was for 
more than ten years commandant of Cherbourg, where 
he ably directed the construction of the port and the 
great naval works which he had planned. 

In 1790 he favoured the moderate or constitutional 
party, and became intimate with the Girondist leaders, 
who discerned in him a rare combination of the qualities 
requisite for those critical times, both as a general and 
a diplomatist. His mind was at once powerful, flexible, 
and resolute. He possessed, besides, a spontaneous, 
direct, and captivating eloquence. In March, 1792, he was 
appointed minister of foreign affairs, and became the 
master-spirit of the government. He gained the confi- 
dence of the king, to whom he appears to have been 
loyal. A few weeks after Dumouriez became minister, 
war was declared against Austria. In June, 1792, he 
resigned his office, and in August of the same year be- 
came general-in-chief of the army in place of La Fayette. 
He defended the passes of the forest of Argonne against 
asuperior Prussian force which was marching in triumph 
towards Paris. It is now admitted that the dilatory 
movements of the Prussian general were caused by 
secret negotiations pending between him and Dumouriez 
for the restoration of Louis XVI. 

The Prussians having abandoned the invasion of 
France in October, Dumouriez undertook a campaign 
against Flanders with about 100,000 men. In November, 
1792, he defeated the Austrians at the battle of Jemmapes, 
(the first pitched battle that had been gained by the 
republican army,) which was followed by the speedy 
conquest of Belgium. At this period, as Lamartine says, 
Dumouriez “was the virtual dictator of all parties,” and 
such he might have continued if he had not striven 
against the tide which impelled him on to fortune.” But, 
from loyalty to the Bourbons, hostility to the Jacobins, 
or some other cause, he paused in the career of victory, 
and plotted a counter-revolution in concert with the 
Austrians, Rumours of his defection having reached 
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Paris, the Convention sent four commissioners, in April, 
1793, to summon him to their bar.. On his refusal to 
obey this summons, they ordered his soldiers to arrest 
him. ‘This is too much!” exclaimed Dumouriez. “It 
is time to resist such audacity!” and the deputies were 
instantly seized by his hussars and taken as prisoners 
to the Austrian camp. His army, however, retusing to 
join in his designs, he was compelled to escape with a 
few adherents, and passed the rest of his life in exile. 
He was pensioned by England, and died near Henley-on- 
Thamnies, in Buckinghamshire, in 1823, leaving memoirs 
of his life and several political treatises. 

See ‘‘Mémoires de Dumouriez,” written by himself, 2 vols., 1794, 
and an English translation of the same, by JoHN FENWICK ; also, 
Lepieu, ‘‘ Dumouriez et Ja Révolution Frangaise,’’ 1826; THrERs, 
Ke ge) of the French Revolution ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale, 

Dumoustier, dii’moos’te-4’, (PIERRE,) COUNT, a 
French general, who was born at Saint-Quentin in 1771. 
For his conduct at Pultusk he was made general of bri- 
gade about 1806. After he had served several campaigns 
in Spain, he became general of division in 1811. He took 
part in the battle of Lutzen, (1813.) Died in 1831. 

Dumoutier, dii’moo’te-4’, (DANIEL,) a skilful French 
portrait-painter, was born in Paris about 1550. He holds 
a high rank among the early French artists, and has left 
portraits of several kings, from Henry II, to Louis XIII. 
Died in 1631. 

Dun, Lorp. See ERSKINE, (DAVID.) 

Duneus, the Latin of Downes, which see. 

Ditin-bar’, (GEORGE,) a Scottish scholar, born in 1774. 
He was professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh from 1805 until 1851. He published several use- 
ful educational works, of which the most important is an 
excellent ‘Greek and English Lexicon,” (1840.) Died 
in 1857. 

Dunbar, (WILLIAM,) one of the greatest of the early 
Scottish poets, was born at Salton about 1465. He be- 
came a Franciscan friar and itinerant preacher. He was 
afterwards employed by James IV., probably as clerk or 
secretary of embassy, and in 1500 he received the grant 
of a small pension, which was eventually increased to 
#80. In 1503 he produced “The Thistle and the Rose,” 
an allegory in honour of the marriage of James IV., which 
is one of his best works. He excels in allegory and in 
didactic and humorous poetry. Sir Walter Scott thought 
him “unrivalled by any poet that Scotland had yet pro- 
duced.” Among his principal poems are “The Golden 
Terge or Targe,” “The Merle and Nightingale,” and 
“The Jousts between the Tailor and Souter.” Died 
about 1530. 

See Warton, ‘History of English Poetry ;’? Ev.is, ‘Specimens 
of Early English Poetry ;’? CHamBers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen ;’? CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;” 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Diino’an I, King of Scotland, was the son of Beatrix, 
who was a daughter of King Malcolm II. After a reign 
of a few years’ duration, he was murdered at Elgin about 
1040 by Macbeth, whose story has been dramatized by 
Shakspeare. Duncan’s son, Malcolm III., became king. 

Diino’an, (ApAM,) Viscount of Camperdown, an able 
British admiral, born at Dundee in 1731. He entered 
the navy about 1746, and was made a post-captain in 
1761. He distinguished himself at Cape Saint Vincent 
in 1780, and was made a rear-admiral in 1789, and vice- 
admiral in 1795, when he commanded in the North Sea. 
During the war against the Dutch, an alarming mutiny 
broke out in the English navy in 1797, and Duncan was 
deserted by nearly all his ships. The mutineers having 
returned to their duty, he gained a decisive victory over 
the Dutch near Camperdown in October, 1797, for which 
he was created Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. Died 
in 1804. He had married the daughter of Lord-Presi- 
dent Dundas, and left two sons. 

See CampBELt, ‘‘Lives of the British Admirals ;’? CHamBErs, 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

Duncan, (ANDREW,) a Scottish physician, born in 
Edinburgh in 1745. He delivered clinical lectures in the 
University of Edinburgh from 1773 to 1776, and wrote 
some edie treatises. Died in 1828. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Diino/an, [Fr. pron. dttn’k6n’,] (DANIEL,) an eminent 
French physician, of Scottish descent, born at Montau- 
ban in 1649. After graduating about 1673, he lived some 
years in Paris. In 1685, to escape persecution as a Prot- 
estant, he retired to Geneva, and thence to Berne, where 
he was professor of anatomy. He practised a number 
of years at the Hague, and about 1714 settled in London, 
where he died in 1735. He was author of “La Chimie 
naturelle,” (1680,) and of several other works. 

Duncan, (HENRy,) D.D., a Scottish minister and 
author, born near Dumfries in 1774, was presented to 
the church of Ruthwell in 1799. He was the founder 
of savings-banks, and author of several works, among 
which are “The Cottage Fireside,” and “The Sacred 
Philosophy of the Seasons,” (4 vols., 1836.) Died in 1846. 

See a “Memoir of Dr. Duncan,” published by his son in 1848; 
Cuameers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Duncan, (JouN,) D.D., grandson of Daniel, noticed 
above, was born in 1720. He published an “Essay on 
Happiness,” a poem, and other works. Died in 1808. 

Diine’an, (JOHNSON K.,) an American general, born 
in Pennsylvania, graduated at West Point in 1849. He 
took arms against the Union, and commanded Forts 
Jackson and Saint Philip, below New Orleans. He 
surrendered those forts about April 29, 1862, after the 
Union fleet had passed them. Died in 1863, aged abou}, 
thirty-six years. 

Duncan, (JosEPH,) an American general and politician, 
born in. Kentucky about 1790. He served with credit in 
the second war with Great Britain, and at its close settled 
in Illinois. While in the legislature of that State, he 
was chiefly instrumental in the passage of the law estab- 
lishing common schools. He was afterwards Governor 
of Illinois, and from 1827 to 1835 a representative in 
Congress. Died in 1844. 

Dunean, (MaArk,) a Scottish physician, was the an- 
cestor of Daniel, noticed above. He became principal 
of the Calvinist college at Saumur, France, and wrote 
a treatise on Logic, (‘ Institutiones Logicee,” 1612.) Died 
in 1640. 

His son MARK was a distinguished poet and soldier. 
(See CERISANTES.) 

Duncan, (PHILIP Bury,) an English scholar and 
philanthropist, born in South Warnborough in 1772. He 
lived mostly at Oxtord and Bath, was a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 
He contributed largely to charitable purposes. He wrote 
“Essays on Various Subjects,” and other works. Died 
near Bath in 1863. 

Duncan, (THOMAS,) a Scottish artist, born in Perth: 
shire in 1807. He painted subjects of Scottish history. 
Died in Edinburgh in 1845. 

Duncan, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish writer, born at Aber: 
deen in 1717. He became a resident of London about 
1740. His translation of Cicero’s ‘Select Orations,” 
with notes, and his ‘‘ Elements of Logic,” (1748,) were 
esteemed and often reprinted. In 1752 he was chosen 
professor of philosophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Died in 1760. 

See CHampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Duncker, dddnk’ker, or Dunker, (BALTHASAR An- 
TOINE,) a painter and engraver, born at Saal, in Pome- 
rania, in 1746. He studied and worked some years in 
Paris, where he painted history and landscapes. He 
also made etchings of paintings in the cabinet of the 
Duc de Choiseul. Died at Berne in 1807. 

Duncker, (MAXIMILIAN WOLFGANG,) a German his- 
torian, born in Berlin in 1812. He became professor of 
history at Halle about 1840, and was a prominent mem- 
ber of the National Assembly of Frankfort in 1848. He 
has published “ Origines Germanicze,” (1840,) a “ History 
of Antiquity,” (‘Geschichte des Alterthums,” 1852,) and 
other works. 

Dun’/combe, (Rev. JoHN,) an English writer, born in 
1730, became vicar of Herne. He published a few 
sermons, ‘‘ The Feminead,” a poem, and a version of 
the emperor Julian’s works. Under the signature of 
“Crito,” he contributed to the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” 
for many years. Died in 1785. 

Duncombe, (THomas SLINnGsBy,) an English radical 
legislator, born in 1796. He was elected to Parliament 
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m 1826, and represented Finsbury (London) from 1834 
until his death. He was a witty and fluent speaker, and 
very popular with the voters. No man ever sat so long 
for any metropolitan borough. He constantly advocated 
the vote by ballot, extended suffrage, and other reforms. 
In 1858 he carried an important motion, which resulted 
in the relief of the Jews from political disabilities. Died 
in November, 1861. 


See a “‘Life of homas S. Duncombe,” by his son THomas, 2 
vols., 1868. 


Duncombe, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, father of 
the Kev. John Duncombe, noticed above, was born in 
London in 1690. He published several successful works, 
among which are a translation of Racine’s ‘Athalie,” 
a poetical version of Horace, (in which he was assisted 
by his son,) and “L. J. Brutus,” a tragedy. Died in 
1769. 

Diin-dés’, (Sir Davip,) a British general, born in or 
near Edinburgh about 1735. He entered the army in 
1752, was aide-de-camp to General Elliott in 1761, and 
obtained the rank of colonel in 1781. In 1788, after 
studying tactics in Prussia, he wrote ‘ Principles of 
Military Movements,” which were adopted as rules for 
the royal army. He obtained the grade of major-general 
in 1790, and distinguished himself at Tournay in 1794. 
In 1804 he was made governor of Chelsea Hospital and 
knight of the Bath, and in 1809 he succeeded the Duke 
of York as commander-in-chief of the British army. 
Died in 1820. 


See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 


Dundas, (HENRy,) Lord Melville, a Scottish lawyer 
and statesman, born about 1740. He was appointed 
lord advocate of Scotland in 1775, and treasurer of the 
British navy in 1783. He was one of Pitt’s most useful 
and steadfast supporters. He became a member of the 
cabinet as secretary of state for the home department in 
1791, and a few years later exchanged that office for the 
place of secretary at war. Having resigned this office at 
the dissolution of Pitt’s ministry, he was raised to the 
peerage, as Viscount Melville, in 1802. Lord Brougham 
says ‘‘he was an admirable man of business, and a skil- 
ful debater.” In 1804 he was appointed first lord of the 
admiralty. The next year the Commons impeached him 
for misapplication of the public money, for which he was 
tried by the Lords and acquitted. Died in 1811, leaving 
the title to his son, Robert Saunders. 

See Cuamprrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” 
BrouGHam, ‘‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III.’’ 

Dundas, (Sir JAMES WHITLEY DEANS,) a British ad- 
miral, born in 1785, was a son of Dr. James Deans. He 
ussumed the name of Dundas about 1808. He became 
rear-admiral in 1841, and commanded the fleet which 
operated against Russia in the Black Sea in 1854, but 
did not perform any important action. He resigned, or 
was recalled, about the end of 1854, and Sir E. Lyons 
succeeded to the command. Died in 1862. 

Dundas, (RICHARD SAUNDERS,) a British admiral, 
born at Melville Castle, Scotland, in 1802, was a son of 
the third Viscount Melville. He entered the navy in 
1817, and became a post-captain in 1824. About 1840 
he served with distinction in the Chinese war. He 
obtained the rank of rear-admiral in 1853, and the com- 
mand of the fleet in the Baltic, wice Sir Charles Napier, 
in February, 1855. His principal exploit was the very 
effective bombardment of Sweaborg in 1855. He was 
made a vice-admiral in 1858. Died in 1861. 

Dundas, (RoBERT,) an eminent Scottish lawyer, born 
in 1685, was the father of Lord Melville. He was ap- 
pointed lord advocate of Scotland in 1720, and lord 
president of the court of session in 1748. Died in 
1753. 

See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Dundas, (ROBERT,) a Scottish lawyer, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1713. After filling other high offices, 
he was appointed president of the court of session in 
1760. Died in 1787. 

Dundee. See GRAHAM, (JOHN.) 

Dundonald, EARL or. See COCHRANE, (ARCHI- 
BALD.) 

Dun-don/ald, (THomAs COCHRANE,) tenth EArt or, 
a distinguished British admiral, born in 1775, was the 


eldest son of Archibald, Earl of Dundonald. (See Cocu. 
RANE, ARCHIBALD.) He entered the navy in 1793, and 
obtained the rank of post-captain in 1801, after capturing 
many prizes from the French. In 1809 he commanded 
the fire-ships that destroyed the French fleet in the 
Basque Roads, and was rewarded with knighthood for 
that daring and successful exploit. About this time he 
was elected by the Whigs to Parliament, where he was 
an active opponent of the ministry. In 1814 he was 
accused of spreading a false report of Napoleon’s death, 
which caused a great rise in the funds, and by the influ- 
ence of party spirit was convicted, fined yee sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for one year, and dismissed from 
the naval service. Before the expiration of his term of 
imprisonment, his constituents, believing him to be inno- 
cent, re-elected him to Parliament. The injustice of his 
condemnation was recognized many years before his 
death. He commanded the fleet of Chili from 1818 to 
1822, and that of Brazil in 1822 and 1823. In 1827 he 
distinguished himself as admiral of the Greeks in their 
revolt against Turkey. Heinherited the earldom in 1831, 
and was restored to his rank in the navy in 1833. He 
was made vice-admiral of the white in 1851, and full ad- 
miral about 1854. Died in 1860. His “ Autobiography of 
a Seaman” has since appeared. ‘‘ He performed greater 
actions with smaller means,” says the ‘North British 
Review” for February, 1861, “than any other captain 
or commander recorded in history. He combined the 
chivalrous audacity of Sir Sydney Smith and the cal- 
culated dash of Nelson, with an originality of conception 
to which neither of them so much as approximated.” 
See, also, ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1860. 


Dunfermline, BARoN. See ABERCROMBY, (JAMES.) 

Dungal, diin-gaul’, a scholar and teacher, supposed 
to have been a native of Ireland, became a resident of 
France. Charlemagne having consulted him respecting 
an eclipse of the sun which occurred in 810, he an- 
swered in a long letter, which is extant. 

Dunglison, ding’gli-son, (ROBLEY,) M.D., a physi- 
cian and author, distinguished for his profound and varied 
learning, as well as for his numerous valuable contribu- 
tions to medical literature, was born at Keswick, county 
of Cumberland, England, January 4, 1798. His medical 
education, begun at Keswick, was carried on in London. 
He subsequently attended a course of lectures at the 
University of Edinburgh, and also a course at the Ecole 
de Médecine of Paris. He graduated in medicine in 1823 
at the University of Erlangen, in Germany. In 1824 he 
was engaged by the University of Virginia, then newly 


established, to fill a chair of medicine (including anatomy _ 


and physiology) in that institution, and, in accordance 
with this arrangement, he came to America in the autumn 
of the same year. He held this position until October, 
1833, when he accepted the professorship of materia 
medica, therapeutics, etc. in the University of Maryland. 
In the summer of 1836 he was appointed professor of 
the institutes of medicine in the Jefferson College of 
Philadelphia, that chair having been newly created for 
him. He continued to fulfil the duties of this position 
with the highest credit to himself and to the institution 
until within a year of his death. It was owing in a great 
measure to his talents, reputation, and personal influence 
that the Jefferson College rose rapidly, from the inferior 
position which it had held before his accession to its 
faculty, to the very first rank among the medical schools 
of America. He died the rst of April, 1869. 

Dr. Dunglison enjoyed the friendship and confidence 
of the ex-Presidents Jefferson and Madison, both of 
whom he attended in the capacity of medical adviser. 
To Mr. Madison he dedicated his first important work,— 
his “ Human Physiology.” Although assiduous in the 
cultivation of the sciences more immediately connected 
with his profession, he found time to give a share of his 
attention to a great variety of subjects, including philo- 
logy and general literature. Among the many objects of 
his benevolence, he took a particular and deep interest 
in the Philadelphia Institution for the Blind, and gave 
liberally of his time and services, that he might lighten 
the privations and enhance the enjoyments of that un- 
fortunate class for whose sake it had been established. 

Asaman, Dr. Dunglison was distinguished for his free- 
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dom from prejudice, for a dispassionate fairness in all his 
judgments of men and things, as well as for a liberal and 
kindly spirit which constantly prompted him to acts of 
courtesy and beneficence. His character commanded the 
universal respect, esteem, and confidence of that large 
circle who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. 

Among his numerous works we may name his “ Hu- 
man Physiology,” (2 vols. 8vo, 1832; 8th edition, 1856,) 
his “ Dictionary of Medical Science,” of which the first 
edition appeared in 1833, “ Elements of Hygiene,” (1835 ; 
2d edition, published under the title of “ Human Health,” 
1844,) “General Therapeutics, or Principles of Medical 
Practice,” (1836; 6th edition, 1857,) “ New Remedies,” 
(1839; 7th edition, 1856,) “ Medical Student,” (1837 ; 2d 
edition, 1844,) and his “‘ Practice of Medicine,” (2 vols., 
1842 ; 3d edition, 1848.) 

He made numerous contributions not only to the prin- 
eipal medical and surgical journals published in the 
United States, but also wrote articles for several of the 
scientific and literary periodicals of Great Britain. Of 
all his works his ‘Medical Dictionary” is probably the 
most widely known: its success has scarcely had a 
parallel in this department of literature. The number 
of copies sold, from the date of its first publication up 
to the present time, (1869,) has reached nearly 60,000. 
(For a particular account of Dr. Dunglison’s various 
publications, the reader is referred to Allibone’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Authors.”) 


See the notice of Dr. Dunglison in the ‘‘ American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences” for July, 1869, by Dr. S. H. Dickson; and 
“Memoir of Dr. Robley Dunglison,” by his son, Dr. R. J. Dun- 
GLISON, 1870. 


Dunham, diin’am, (S. AsrLry,) LL.D., an English 
author of the present century. He wrote the following 
able works: “History of Poland,” (1830,) “ History of 
Spain and Portugal,” (1832,) “ History of Europe during 
the Middle Ages,” and “ History of the Germanic Em- 
pire,” (1837.) Died in 1858. 

Duni, doo’nee, (EGIDIO,) a Neapolitan composer, born 
at Matera in 1709. He settled in Paris, and composed 
successful operas. Died in 1775. 

Dunker. See DUNCKER. 

Ditink‘in, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an Irish poet, was a friend 
of Dean Swift. He published a volume of Epistles in 
1741. After his death his Poetical Works were pub- 
lished in 2 vols., (1774.) 

Diin’/lap, (WILLIAM,) an American painter and au- 
thor, was born at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, in 1766. 
He was a pupil of Sir Benjamin West in London. On 
his return to America he devoted himself to portrait- 
painting and dramatic composition in New York, and 
was manager of the Park Theatre from 1798 till 1805. 
Thenceforth his efforts were variously directed to his 
profession as an artist, to literature, to the career of a 
theatrical manager, etc. In 1821, when Dunlap was in 
his fifty-fifth year, appeared his first great painting, 
“Christ Rejected,” (18 feet by 12,) after the plan of 
West’s picture on the same subject, and in 1828 he 
painted “Calvary,” (18 feet by 14,) both of which were 
exhibited with success in the principal cities of the 
United States. His “History of the American Thea- 
tre” was published in 1833, and his ‘History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States” appeared in 1834. He also wrote a “Life of 
Charles Brockden Brown.” Died in 1839. 

Diin/lop, (ALEXANDER,) a distinguished scholar, of 
Scottish extraction, born in 1684. He was appointed 
professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow in 1720. 
His Greek Grammar was long used in the Universities 
of Scotland. Died in 1742. 

Dunlop, (Jotn,) a British author, born probably in 
Scotland. Ue published a “History of Fiction,” (Lon- 
don, 1814,) which passed through several editions, a 
“History of Roman Literature,” and “Memoirs of Spain 
during the Reigns of Philip IV. and Charles II.,” (1834,) 
said to be a work of merit. 

See “Edinburgh Review*’ for November, 1814; “Quarterly 
Review” for July, 181s. 

Dunlop, (WILLIAM,) a brother of Alexander, noticed 
above, was born at Glasgow in 1692, He was an eloquent 
preacher, and became professor of divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1716. He published a valuable 


“Collection of Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Books 
of Discipline,” etc. Died in 1720. 

See CHampgrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Diinn, (SAMUEL,) an English mathematician, born at 
Crediton. He taught mathematics at Crediton and 
Chelsea, and published several works on astronomy and 
navigation, (1759-93.) Died in 1792. 

Dun/ning, (Joun,) Lord Ashburton, an eminent 
English lawyer, born at Ashburton in 1731. He was 
called to the bar in 1756, and a few years later was re- 
corder of Bristol]. In 1767 he was appointed solicitor- 
general, and soon after was returned, by the borough of 
Calne, to Parliament, in which he acted with the Whigs. 
He was very successful in his profession, and was re- 
garded by many as the first advocate in England at that 
time. His style of oratory was brilliant, witty, and 
sarcastic ; but his gestures were not graceful, and his per- 
son was the reverse of imposing. In 17890 he married 
Elizabeth Baring. He was raised to the peerage, as 
Baron Ashburton, in 1782, and was appointed chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Died at Exmouth in 1783. 

See Sir WILLIAM JonEs’s Eulogy on Dunning, in his Works, vol. iv. 

Dunod, dino’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French antiquary, 
born near Saint-Claude in 1657; died in 1725. 

Dunod de Charnage, dii’no’ deh shar’nazh’, (FRAN- 
cois IGNAcE,) a French jurist, born at Saint-Claude in 
1679. He was appointed professor of law at Besancon 
in 1720. He wrote a “History of Burgundy,” (1735,) 
which was much esteemed, and several able legal works. 
Died in 1752. 

Dunod de Charnage, (SopHiz Epovuarp,) a French 
administrator, born at Besangon in 1783; died in 1826. 

Dunois, dii/nw4’, (JEAN,) the ‘Bastard of Orléans,” 
a famous French captain, born in Paris in 1402, was a 
natural son of Louis, Duke of Orléans, who was a 
brother of the king, Charles VI. He defeated the Eng- 
lish at Montargis in 1427, and shared with Joan of Arc 
the honour of raising the siege of Orléans in 1429. In 
1436 he made himself master of Paris. Having obtained 
the chief command, with the title of lieutenant-general, 
he conquered Normandy from the English about 1448, 
and expelled the same enemy from Guienne in 1453. In 
reward for these services, Charles VII. declared him a 
prince of the blood, with the title of Count of Orléans. 
Dunois is one of the most popular names among the 
national heroes of France. Died in 1468. 

He left a son FRANGoIsS, Count of Dunois and Longue- 
ville, ancestor of the celebrated Duc de Longueville. 

See Arm#-CHaAMPoLtion, ‘‘Louis et Charles d’Orléans;’’ An- 
SELME, ‘‘ Histoire généalogique ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dunoyer, dii/nwa4’yd’, (ANNE MARGUERITE PErit,) 
MapDAmMe, a French writer of fiction, born at Nimes 
about 1663, was a Protestant, and became an exile. She 
wrote “Lettres historiques et galantes,” (7 vols., 1704.) 
Died in 1720. 

Dunoyer, (CHARLES BARTHELEMI PIERRE,) a French 
economist, born at Carennac (Lot) in 1786. During the 
restoration he edited (with Charles Comte) the ‘‘Cen- 
seur,” an able and liberal periodical. He was admitted 
into the Institute in 1832, and was prefect of La Somme 
from 1833-37. His chief work is “On the Liberty of 
Labour,” (3 vols., 1845.) 

Duns Escoto. See Duns Scorus. 

Duns-Scot. See Duns Scorus. 

Diins Sco’tus, [Fr. Duns-Scor, dtin’sko’ ; It. Duns 
Escoro, doons és-ko/’to,] (JOHN,) surnamed THE SuB- 
TLE Docror, a famous theologian and metaphysician, 
supposed to have been born about 1265 at Dunse, in 
Scotland. The Irish and English, however, claim him 
as their countryman, He was a Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, and a Franciscan friar. In 1301 he was 
chosen professor of theology at Oxford, where he is said 
to have lectured to an immense class. About 1307 he 
professed theology in Paris. He wrote many works on 
metaphysics, theology, ctc., and was reputed one of the 
greatest doctors of his time. He founded a new school, 
the Scotists, which for several centuries maintained a 
rivalry with the Thomists, or disciples of Aquinas. Died 
at Cologne in 1308. ‘The greatest of the Schoolmen,” 
says Hallam, “were Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 
They were founders of rival sects, which wrangled with 
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each other for two or three centuries,” 
to the Literature of Europe.’’) 


See J. CotGan, “‘‘Tractatus de Vita Joannis Scoti,” 1655; CHam- 
Bers, ‘* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;?? ALONZO DE 
Guzman, “ Vida de J. Duns Scoto,”’ 1671 ; Lucas WappInG, ‘‘ Vita 
J. Duns Scoti,’’ Lyons, 1644. 


Dunstable, din/sta-b’l, or Dunstaple, (Joun,) an 
English musical composer, born at Dunstable about 
1400; died in 1458. 

Diin’stan, SAINT, an eminent and ambitious English 
prelate and statesman, born at Glastonbury in 925 A.D. 
He became noted for monkish austerity, and obtained 
the chief power in the reign of Edred, which began in 
946. King Edgar made him Bishop of London, and in 
959 Archbishop of Canterbury. Dunstan exerted his 
paramount influence in this and the next reign to secure 
the papal supremacy. He exalted and enriched the 
monks at the expense of the secular clergy, who were 
expelled from their livings. On the accession of Ethelred 
IL., in 978, Dunstan lost his political power. Died in 988. 

See W. Rosinson, ‘‘Life of Saint Dunstan,” 1844; EADMER, 
“ Life of Dunstan ;” WittiamM or MALMEsBury, “‘ History ;’’ W. F. 
Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” vol. i. chap. vii. 

Diin’ster, (CHARLES,) an English clergyman, was for 
many years rector of Petworth. He published ‘“ Notes 
on Paradise Regained,” and other works. Died about 
1816. 

Dunster, (HENRY,) an English divine, who on his 
arrival in Massachusetts in 1640 was chosen the first 
president of Harvard College. He was an excellent 
Oriental scholar, but was compelled to resign in 1654 
for preaching against infant baptism. Died in 1659. 

Diin’ton, (JOHN,) an eccentric English author and 
bookseller, born at Graffham in 1659. Having served 
an apprenticeship to a London bookseller, he opened a 
shop of his own in London about 1685. He married an 
aunt of the celebrated John Wesley. He failed in busi- 
ness once, or oftener. He wrote a great number and 
variety of curious books, among which are “The Athe- 
nian Mercury,” (20 vols., 1690-96,) ‘Phe Dublin Scuffle,” 
(1699,) and “The Life and Errors of John Dunton, 
with the Lives and Characters of a Thousand Persons,” 
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(1705.) He was a dissenter, a supporter of the Whig 
party, and a person of great fertility in projects. Died 
In 1733: 


Diintzer, dunt’ser, or Duentzer, (JOHANN HEIN- 
RICH JOSEPH,) a German writer and philologist, born 
at Cologne in 1813. Among his numerous works are 
“The Faust of Goethe,” (2 vols., 1836,) ‘* Homer and the 
Epic Cycle,” (1839,) and a ‘ Commentary on the Poems 
of Horace,” (5 vols., 1840-44.) 

Dunz, dodnts, (JOHANN,) a skilful Swiss painter of 
portraits and flowers, was born at Berne in 1645; died 
In 1736. : 

Dupain-Montesson, dii’/pan’ mén’ta/son’, a French 
seometer and writer on military tactics, born about 1720 ; 
died about 1790. 

Du Pan. See Maier Du PAN. 

Dupanloup, dii’p6n‘loo’, (FELIX ANTOINE PHILI- 
BERT,) a distinguished French bishop, born at Saint- 
Félix, Savoy, in 1802. He was naturalized in 1833, and 
made Bishop of Orléans in 1849. In 1854 he was elected 
to the French Academy. Among his works is a popular 
treatise on Education, (“De I’ Education,” 3 vols.,1855-57.) 

See Lavepan, “‘ Monseigneur Dupanloup,” 1849; “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Duparquet, dii/par’kd’, (JacquEs Dre1,) a French 
officer, was appointed Governor of Martinique in 1638. 
In 1650 he planted a colony in Grenada, and soon after 
purchased those two islands, together with Saint Lucia, 
from the King of France, who gave him the title of lieu- 
tenant-general. He is praised for his kind and generous 
treatment of the aborigines. Died in 1658. 

Dupasquier, dii’pas’ke-4’, (GASPARD ALFONSE,) a 
French chemist, born at Chassy (Rhéne) in 1793; died 
in 1848. 

Dupaty, dii’pa’te’, (CHARLES MARGUERITE JEAN 
Bapriste MERCIER,) a French /ttérateur and magistrate, 
born at Rochelle in 1746. He was successively advo- 
cate-general and president @ mortier in the parliament 
of Bordeaux. He wrote a valuable work called “ His- 
torical Reflections on the Criminal Laws,” (1788,) and 
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“Letters on Italy,” (1788,) which had a brilliant success 
and were often reprinted. La Harpe designated the latter 
as ‘a mélange of good sense and false wit.” Died in 
1788. Two of his sons became eminent, one as sculptor 
and the other as author. 

See VoLTAIRE, ‘‘ Correspondance.”’ 

Dupaty, (CHARLES MERCIER,) an eminent French 
sculptor, born at Bordeaux in 1771, was a son of the 
preceding. He was a pupil of Lemot in Paris, where 
in 1799 he gained the grand prize for sculpture for his 
“ Pericles visiting Anaxagoras.” He studied several 
years at Rome, and adopted the antique style with great 
success. In 1816 he was chosen a member of the Insti- 
tute. He was patronized by the government, for which 
he executed a statue of Louis XIII. His “ Ajax pursued 
by Neptune” is considered his principal work. Died in 
November, 1825. 


_See Coupin, “Notice sur Charles Dupaty,” 1825; ‘“* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 


Dupaty, (Lours EMMANUEL CHARLES MERCIER,) a 
French poet, brother of the preceding, was born in the 
Gironde in 1775. He produced a successful comedy, 
“The Military Prison,” (1803,) several comic operas, 
and a poem entitled the ‘‘Informers,” (‘ Délateurs,” 
1819.) He was elected to the French Academy in 1835. 
Died in 1851. 

Dupérao, dii’pa/rak’, (ErIENNE,) a French architect 
and painter, born in Paris, published a work ‘On the 
Antiquities of Rome,” whichis highly prized. Died in 
1601. 

Duperche, dii’parsh’, (J. J. M.,) a French dramatist 
and able translator, born about 1775. He produced 
many successful dramas and novels. Died in 1829. 

Dupérier, dii’pa’re-4’, (CHARLES, ) a French poet, 
born at Aix, in Provence, became a resident of Paris. 
His verses in honour of the king gained the prizes of the 
Academy in 1681 and 1683, and he acquired stil] higher 
reputation by his Latin poems. He excelled most in the 
ode. Ménage calls him the prince of the lyric poets of 
his age. Died in 1692. 

See ‘‘ Ménagiana.”’ 

Duperray, dii’pa’ra’, (MICHEL,) a French jurist and 
advocate of high reputation, born at Mans about 1640; 
died in 1730. 

Duperré, dii’pa’ra’, (Vicror Guy,) BARON, an able 
French admiral, born at La Rochelle in 1775. He was 
made captain of a frigate in 1806, and in 1808 defended 
himself with success against two English ships near 
L’?Orient. In 1809 he was sent to India with one frigate, 
and captured several vessels of the enemy. He became 
baron and rear-admiral in 1810, and vice-admiral in 1826. 
He commanded the fleet of one hundred and three ves- 
sels of war which Charles X. sent in 1830 to attack 
Algiers. (See Bourmont.) For his services in the 
capture of Algiers he was raised to the peerage and to 
the rank of admiral in 1830. Died in 1846. 

See F, Cuasseriau, ‘f Vie de ]’Amiral Duperré ;”? L. pz LomEnig, 
‘*Galerie des Contemporains ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duperret, dii’pa’rd’, (CLAuDE Romain Laus,) a 
French republican, born about 1746. In the Convention 
of 1792 he acted with the Girondists, and voted for the 
banishment of the king. He was elected as deputy, 
says Lamartine, as the most honest man, against his own 
wish. He shared the proscription of his party, and was 
executed in October, 1793. 

Duperrey, dii’pa’rd’, (Louts Istpore,) a French navi- 
gator and savant, born in Paris in 1786. He served as 
hydrographer in the Uranie, under De Freycinet, who 
made explorations in the North Pacific, 1817-20. He 
commanded an expedition sent out in 1822 to explore the 
hydrography and natural history of the islands in the 
Pacific. He surveyed parts of Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, etc., discovered several groups of islands, 
one of which received the name of Duperrey, and 1e- 
turned, without the loss of a man, in April, 1825. His 
“Voyage around the World in the Corvette La Coquille” 
(1826-30) is considered a very valuable contribution to 
the sciences. Duperrey wrote the.historical part of this 
work, and the volumes on hydrography and physical 
science. He was elected to the Institute in 1842. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Notice sur les Travaux 
de M. L. I. Duperrey,”’ etc., Paris, 1842. 
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Duperron. See ANISSON-DUPERRON. 

Duperron. See ANQUETIL-DUPERRON. 

Duperron, dii’pa‘rdn’, (Jacques Davy,) a learned 
and eloquent French cardinal, was born at Saint-Lo, in 
Normandy, (or, as some assert, near Berne, in Switzer- 
land,) in 1556. He was educated as a Protestant, but 
became a Catholic in his youth. He acquired the favour 
of Henry IV., who appointed him Bishop of Evreux in 
1591; and he was the chief agent in the conversion of 
that king to the Roman communion. He was very 
skilful in disputation, and in 1600 gained an advantage 
over Du Plessis-Mornay in a famous conference. (See 
Mornay.) He obtained a cardinal’s hat in 1604, and 
died in Paris in 1618, leaving several theological works 
and short poems. 

_ See Petretier, ‘‘ Vie du Cardinal Duperron,” 1618; ‘‘ Perro- 
niana,’’ by C. Dupuy, 1669; Sutiy, ‘‘ Mémoires;”? LEVESQUE DE 
Buricny, “Vie du Cardinal Duperron,” 1768; Sismonp1, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Francais.” 

Dupetit-Thouars, dii’peh-te’ too’ar’, (ABEL Au- 
bert—o’bair’,) a French admiral, born about 1792. In 
1837 he commanded the Venus, sent on a voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation, at the end of which in 1839 he was made 
a rear-admiral. He obtained command of the naval forces 
in the Pacific Ocean, Having received some provocation 
from the natives of Tahiti, he seized that island in 1842, 
but he was recalled by Guizot, who disavowed his act. 
He afterwards published a “ Voyage round the World 
in the Frigate Venus,” (10 vols.) He was appointed a 
member of the board of admiralty in 1848. 

See ‘‘L’?Amiral Dupetit-Thouars,”’ Paris, 1844. 

Dupetit-Thouars, (ArIsripE AUBERT,) a French 
naval officer, born near Saumur in 1760. In 1792 he 
commanded a vessel sent out in search of La Pérouse, 
but was taken prisoner by the Portuguese, and the en- 
terprise failed. He passed about three years in the 
United States, (1794-97.) In Bonaparte’s expedition to 
Egypt he was captain of the Tonnant, which carried 
his friend Dolomieu the geologist. He displayed heroic 
courage at the battle of the Nile, in which he was killed, 
August 1,1798. His character is said to have been very 
noble. 

See J. DE LA Gravizre, “‘ Guerres maritimes de la République,” 
etc. ; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Genérale.”’ 

Dupetit-Thouars, (LouIs MARIE AUBERT,) an -emi- 
nent French botanist, brother of the preceding, was born 
at Saumur, in Anjou, about 1756. In 1792 he made a 
botanical excursion to the Isle of France, where he 
expected to join his brother, but was disappointed. He 
remained there and in Bourbon about nine years, and 
returned home with his collections in 1802. He was 
elected a member of the Institute about 1820, and lived 
mostly in Paris. Among his publications are a “ History 
of Plants collected in the Isles of France, Bourbon, and 
Madagascar,” (1804,) “‘ The French Orchard,” a treatise 
on the culture of fruit-trees, a “Flora of the Southern 
Isles of Africa,” and “ Mélanges of Botany and Travels,” 
(1811.) He wrote for the ‘“Biographie Universelle” 
many articles on botanists and physicians. Died in May, 
1831. He was author of an “ Essay on the Organiza- 
tion of Plants,” (1805,) and other treatises on vegetable 
physiology. He originated a new and ingenious theory 
of the formation of annual layers of wood, and of the 
production of buds. 

See P. Fiourens, “ Eloge historique de A. Dupetit-Thouars,”’ 
1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duphot, dii’fo’, (LEONARD,) a French general, born 
at Lyons about 1770. He accompanied Joseph Bona- 
parte in an embassy to Rome in 1797, and was killed the 
same year, in a conflict between the papal soldiers and 
some Roman citizens who favoured a revolution. 

Dupin, dii’pan’, (ANDRE MARIE JEAN JACQUES,) an 
eminent French lawyer, orator, and legislator, born at 
Varzy (Niévre) in February, 1783. He was one of 
the counsel for Marshal Ney in 1815, and signalized his 
courage and eloquence in the defence of many persons 
tried for political offences, among whom was Beranger, 
(1821.) In 1826 he was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in which he continued to sit for many years. He 
was the reporter (rapporteur) of the famous address of 
the two hundred and twenty-one deputies in March, 
1830, and firmly opposed the ordinances which caused the 
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revolution of 1830. He was appointed procureur-général 
of the court of cassation, and a member of the first cabi- 
net of Louis Philippe, to whose elevation he contributed 
perhaps more than any other man. Between 1832 and 
1848 he was chosen president of the Chamber eight 
times. On the 24th of February, 1848, he presented the 
infant Count of Paris to the deputies and proposed that 
he should be recognized as successor to the throne just 
abdicated. He acquiesced, however, in the republic, and 
in the Constituent Assembly he took a prominent part 
in defending social order, and was president of the com- 
mittee of legislation. He displayed great firmness and 
coolness as president of the Assembly in the stormy 
period of 1849-50. M. Dupin retired from public life 
in 1852. He had been elected to the French Academy, 
in place of Cuvier, in 1832. He was author of many - 
legal and political works, among which are ‘ Principia 
Juris Civilis,” (5 vols., 1806,) and ‘‘Mémoires et Plai- 
doyers,” (20 vols., 1806-30.) ‘He is the greatest reviser 
of trials,” says an anonymous French biographer, “the 
greatest redresser of wrongs, in the world. . . . If he be 
not the most eloquent he is certainly the most original 
of our orators. At times his bonmots have created a 
majority or upset a cabinet.” He was reappointed pro- 
cureur-général of France in 1857. He died in November, 
1865. 

See L. pe Lomé#nir, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains ;”” ORTOLAN, 
“Notice sur Dupin,” 1840; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Dupin, (CLAuDE,) a French economist, born at Cha- 
teauroux probably about 1700. He wrote ‘Cicono- 
miques,” (3 vols., 1745,) and several other works. He 
died at an advanced age in 1769. 

His second wife, zée MADEMOISELLE FONTAINE, was 
distinguished for wit and beauty. Her house in Paris 
was the resort of Fontenelle, Marivaux, and other au- 
thors. She employed J. J. Rousseau, when he was yet 
unknown to fame, as the preceptor of her son; but she 
was so little aware of his talents that she never invited 
him to her assemblies. Died about 1800. 

The authoress Madame Dudevant (George Sand) is a 
descendant of Claude Dupin. 


See J. J. Rousseau, ‘Confessions ;’? GzEorGE SAnp, ‘ Histoire 
de ma Vie.”’ 


Dupin, (CLAUDE FRANCOIS EriENNE,) BARON, a 
French writer, born at Metz in 1767, was the author of 
several able works on the Statistics of the Department 
of Deux-Seévres. He married the widow of Danton in 
1796. Died in 1828. 

Dupin, (FRANCOIS PIERRE CHARLES,) BARON, a dis- 
tinguished French geometer and senator, brother of 
André, noticed above, was born at Varzy (Nievre) in 
1784. He entered the navy as an engineer in 1803. In 
1813 he founded the Maritime Museum at Toulon. He 
volunteered to defend his friend Carnot by his pen and 
voice in 1815; but his client avoided the trial by going 
into exile. In 1816 he obtained leave to visit England 
in order to examine the public works and military re- 
sources of that country. He published the results of 
these observations in an important work entitled “ Travels 
in Great Britain between 1816 and 1821,” (6 vols., 1820- 
24,) which was received with great favour on both sides 
of the Channel. He was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences in 1818, and became professor of mechanics 
in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers about 1820. 
His lectures were published (in 1825-26) in three works, 
entitled ‘““Geometry applied to the Arts,” “ Mechanics 
applied to the Arts,” and: “La Dynamie,” or “Science 
of Force,” which were very successful. 

M. Dupin made an application of statistics to moral 
and political questions in his work “On the Productive 
and Commercial Power of France,” (‘Sur les Forces 
productives et commerciales de la France,” 2 vols., 1827,) 
which was popular with the Liberal party. He was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1828, and acquired 
distinction as a speaker. In 1831 he became a councillor 
of state, and in 1834 was minister of marine for the space 
of three days. He was created a peer of France in 1837. 
In the Assembly of 1848 and 1849 he voted with the 
majority, and in 1852 he was appointed a senator. 


See “Notice historique sur M. le Baron C. Dupin,”* Paris, 18373 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 
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Dupin, (Louis ELiiks,) a French theologian and his- 
torian of great merit, was born in Paris in 1657. He 
became a doctor of the Sorbonne, and professor of phi- 
losophy in the Royal College. He composed, besides 
other works, a complete history of theological literature, 
—at least within the limits of the Church,—entitled “ Bi- 
bliotheque universelle des Auteurs ecclésiastiques,” (58 
vols., 1686-1704.) ‘It is unquestionably,” says Hallam, 
“the most standard work of that kind extant. The im- 
mense erudition requisite for such an undertaking may 
have rendered it inevitable to fall into some errors. ... 
Integrity, love of truth, and moderation distinguish this 
history perhaps beyond any other.” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.”) The pope, in a letter to 
Louis XI1V., called Dupin, who had written against the 

. papal supremacy, “fa man of pernicious doctrine.” He 
was a Jansenist. Died in Paris in June, 1719. 

See NickEron, “ Mémoires ;’” Mortar, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;”’ 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Dupin, MADAME. See DuPINn, (CLAUDE.) 

Dupin, (PHILIPPE,) born at Varzy in 1795, was an 
able lawyer. He practised in Paris many years, and was 
elected a deputy in 1830 and in 1842. He was a brother 
of the celebrated lawyer and legislator. Died at Nice in 
1846. 

Dupin de Francueil, dii’pan’ deh frén’kul’ or fRON’- 
kuh’ye, (MARIE AURORE,) a French lady, born in 1750, 
was the daughter of the famous Marshal Maurice de 
Saxe. After the death of her first husband, Count de 
Horn, she was married to Dupin de Francueil, the son 
of Claude Dupin, noticed above. The issue of this 
marriage was Maurice Dupin, the father of the well- 
known authoress Madame Dudevant, (George Sand.) 
The latter in her infancy was under the care of the sub- 
ject of this article, who died in 1821. 

Dupinet, dii’pe’nda’, (ANTOINE,) a French Protestant, 
lived in Lyons and Paris. He made a French version 
of Pliny’s “Natural History,” (1542,) which was highly 
praised by Bayle, and wrote “lhe Conformity of the 
Reformed Church of France with the Primitive Church,” 
(1565,) besides a few other works. Died in 1584. 

Duplanil, dii’/pla‘nél’, (J. D.,) a French medical writer, 
born in 1740; died in 1802, 

Dupleix, dii’pla’, (JoserH,) MARQUIS, an enterprising 
Frenchman, born about 1695, was the son of a director 
of the East India Company. Having received a liberal 
education and made great progress in the exact sciences, 
he was appointed in 1720 a member of the council at 
Pondicherry. Ten years later he became director of 
the factory at Chandernagore, in Bengal, which speedily 
prospered under his management. He made a large 
fortune by commercial operations. In 1742 he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Pondicherry and of all the French 
possessions in India. His aspiring and capacious mind 
was the first that formed the project of founding a Eu- 
ropean empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy. By 
intrigues with native princes and a few battles he became 
master of the Carnatic, and about 1750 was the greatest 
potentate in India. The English, alarmed at his success, 
resolved to counteract him by force, and gave the com- 
mand of their troops to Captain Clive, who gained several 
victories over the French and their allies. Dupleix was 
not supported by his employers in France, who disap- 
proved his policy. Having been superseded im 1754, he 
returned to Paris, where he died poor in 1763. He had 
spent his own fortune in the service of the Company, 
who refused to repay him. About 1748 he had been re- 
warded with the title of Marquis for his able defence of 
Pondicherry against the English fleet under Boscawen. 

_See MILL, ‘‘ History of British India ;’? Cotrin pE Bar, ‘‘ His- 
toire de l’Inde ancienne et moderne,” 1814; CLAUDE Nok. Lr 
Fkvre, “ Eloge de Dupleix,” 1818. 

Dupleix, (Scirion,) a French historian, born at Con- 
dom in 1569. About 1619 Louis XIII. gave him the 
title of historiographer, and charged him to write a gen- 
eral history of France. He produced a voluminous work 
on that subject, (1621~43,) which was soon supplanted 
by better histories. Died in 166r, 

Duplessis. See RICHELIEU, CARDINAL, 

Duplessis, dii’pla’se’, (JosePpH Siffrein, se’frin’,) a 
skilful French portrait-painter, born at Carpentras in 
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1725. He studied several years in Rome under Subley- 
ras, and settled in Paris in 1752, where he painted with 
success. He was admitted into the Royal Academy in 
1774. Among his best works are portraits of Dr. Frank- 
lin, Necker, and Marmontel. Died in 1802. 

Duplessis, (MICHEL TOUSSAINT CHRETIEN,) a French 
monk and historian, born in Paris in 1689, was an inmate 
of the abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. He wrote a 
“ Historical Notice of Upper Normandy,” (1740,) and 
other works. Died in 1767. 

Duplessis, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE Gratet—eri’'th’,) 
a French scholar and bibliographer, born at Janville in 
1792, was professor in several colleges. He published 
“The Flower of French Proverbs,” (1851,) and a good 
edition of La Rochefoucauld’s “ Reflections and Maxims.” 
Died in 1853. 

Duplessis-Mornay. See Mornay. 

Duplessis-Praslin. See CHOISEUL. 

Duponceau, du-pon’s6, [Fr. pron. dii’pdn’sd’,] (PE- 
TER S.,) a lawyer and scholar, born in the Isle of Rhé, 
on the coast of France, in 1760, came to America in 1777 
with Baron Steuben, whom he served as secretary and 
aide-de-camp. He quitted the army in 1780, on account 
of ill health, and studied law, which he practised in Phila- 
delphia, and became eminent in his profession. Besides 
treatises on philology and essays on various subjects, he 
published a ‘Dissertation on the Nature and Extent 
of the Jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States,” 
(1824.) He received a prize of the French Institute for 
a “ Memoir on the Indian Languages of North America,” 
(1835.) He was for some years president of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. Died in Philadelphia in 1844. 

See ‘‘ Discourse in Commemoration of Peter S. Duponceau,”’ by 
R. Dunctison, M.D., Philadelphia, 1844. 

Dupont, dii’pdn’, or, more fully, Dupont de L’Bure, 
dii’pdn’ deh lur, (JACQUES CHARLES,) a French Liberal 
legislator, born at Neubourg (L’Eure) in 1767. He was a 
judge under the first republic and the empire, and became 
president of the imperial court at Rouen in 1811. From 
1817 to 1848 he constantly represented his native depart- 
ment in the Chamber of Deputies. He was appointed 
minister of justice in August, 1830, but resigned about 
the end of that year, after which he sat with the oppo- 
sition in the Chamber. His long services and his high 
character for integrity caused him to be chosen president 
of the provisional government formed in February, 1848, 
He retired from public life in 1849, and died in 1855. 
He was respected by all parties. 

See Louis Bianc, “‘ Histoire de dix Ans.” 

Dupont, (PIERRE,) a popular French song-writer, 
born at Lyons in 1821. He produced about 1842 a poem 
entitled “The Two Angels,” which was crowned by the 
French Academy. Among his popular productions are 
the “Song of Bread” and the ‘“‘Song of the Workers.” 
In many of his songs he manifests republican or socialistic 
tendencies. 

See C, Baupexairg, ‘‘ Notice sur P. Dupont,’ 1849; E. DE Mire- 
court, “‘P. Dupont,”’ 1854. 

Dupont, or, more fully, Dupont de V'Btang, dii’pdn’ 
deh 14’t6N’, (PIERRE,) a French general, born at Cha- 
bannais in 1765. He became a general of division in 
1797. About 1801 he defeated the Austrians under Belle- 
garde nearthe Mincio. He rendered important services 
at Jena in 1806, and at Friedland. In 1808 he commanded 
an army in Spain, and obtained some successes; but in 
July of that year he was defeated at Baylen, where he 
surrendered about 18,000 men as prisoners of war. For 
this disaster he was disgraced by Napoleon and con- 
demned to an indefinite imprisonment. He was minister 
of war under Louis XVIII. from April to December, 
1814. “In the whole French army,” says Alison, “there 
was not a general of division who bore a higher character 
than Dupont,” [before his Spanish campaign. ] (“ History 
of Europe.”) Died in 1838. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? VEDEL, ‘‘ Précis des Opé- 
rations militaires en Espagne.” 

Dupont, or, more fully, Dupont de Nemours, dii’- 
pon’ deh neh-moor’, (PIERRE SAMUEL,) a French author 
and economist, born in Paris in 1739. Asa disciple of 
Quesnay, he applied himself to the study of commerce 
and political economy, and gained reputation by his 
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writings on those subjects. The prime ministers Tur- 
got and Vergennes enlisted his talents in the public ser- 
vice. During the ministry of Calonne he was made 
councillor of state, and in 1787 he was secretary of the 
Assembly of the Notables. He was a member of the 
National Assembly in 1790, of which he was twice chosen 
president, and defended the king at the peril of his own 
life in the insurrection of August 10, 1792. He was 
chosen one of the Council of Elders, and a member of 
the Institute about 1796. From 1798 to 1802 he resided 
in New Jersey, United States, whither he retired to 
escape from persecution. He refused all the public 
offices that Napoleon offered him. Having emigrated 
in 1815 to Delaware, he died there in 1817. He had 
composed for the Institute many treatises on public 
economy, natural history, etc., and published “ Philoso- 
phie de Univers,” (1796.) His sons were proprietors 
of the powder-mills near Wilmington, Delaware. 

See Dactrer, “Eloge de Dupont de Nemours,” in ‘Recueil de 
Y’Académie des Inscriptions; Aim Boutits, ‘ Notice biogra- 
phigue sur P. Poivre et Dupont de Nemours,” 1835; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Du-pont’, (SAMUEL FRANCTS,) an able American 
rear-admiral, born at Bergen Point, New Jersey, in 1803, 
was a grandson of the preceding. He entered the navy 
at an early age, and gained the rank of commander in 
1845. In the summer of 1861 he obtained command of 
the Atlantic blockading squadron. He commanded the 
large naval expedition which gained possession of Port 
Royal harbour, South Carolina, by a victory over two 
forts at the entrance, in November, 1861. In July, 1862, 
he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. He com- 
manded the fleet of iron-clad vessels which attacked Fort 
Sumter in April, 1863, and was defeated, with the loss 
of the monitor Keokuk sunk. Four other monitors were 
disabled. The flag-ship of Dupont in this battle was the 
Ironsides. He was relieved of the command in June, 
1863, and died in June, 1865. Dupont was a man of 
Imposing presence and great personal dignity. 

Bea J. T. Heav.ey, ‘‘ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,”’ 
1507. 

Duport, dii’por’, (ADRIEN,) an eminent French Jaw- 
yer, born about 1758. He was deputed by the noblesse 
of Paris to the States-General in 1789, and was a pro- 
minent partisan of the new régime in the first years of 
the Revolution. In the National Assembly Barnave 
and Duport were leaders of the popular party for a 
time ; but after the arrest of the king at Varennes, June, 
1791, they became decided royalists. It is stated that 
he was chiefly instrumental in introducing the trial by 
jury into French legislation. Duport was president 
of the Criminal Tribunal of Paris when the insurrection 
of August 10, 1792, forced him to fly. He died in 
exile, at Appenzel, in 1798. His speech against capital 
punishment in 1791 is highly praised by Lamartine for 
its profound logic. 

See LAMARTINE, ‘‘ Histoire des Constituants;’? THrrrs, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” 

Du-port’, (JAmes,) D.D., born at Cambridge, Eng- 
Jand, in 1606. He became eminent as a Greek scholar, 
and was chosen regius professor of Greek at Cambridge 
in 1632. After the restoration he was chaplain to Charles 
IL, and Dean of Peterborough. He published “ Gno- 
mologia Homeri,” Sermons, and other works. Died in 
1679. 

Duport, (PAUL,) a French dramatist, born in Paris in 
1798, wrote popular comedies and vaudevilles. 

Duport-Dutertre, dii’por’ dii’tartr’, (MARGUERITE 
Louis FRANGOIS,) a minister of state, born at Paris in 
1754. In the constitutional ministry formed in Novem- 
ber, 1790, he was minister of justice. He was attached 
to the party or principles of Barnave and Adrien Duport. 
Removed from office in March, 1792, and proscribed by 
the dominant party, he escaped by flight until the next 
year. He was condemned by the Revolutionary Tribunal 
and executed in 1793. 

See LAMaRTINE, “‘ History of the Girondists.’* 

Duportail, dii/por’tal’ or dii’por’ta’ye, (Lrpkcur, 
leh-bag’,) a French officer, who served with distinction 
in the United States under La Fayette, with whose’po- 
litical opinions heagreed. By the influence of La Fayette 


he was appointed minister of war in November, 1790. The 
hostility and violence of the Assembly induced him to 
resign in December, 1791. In the reign of terror he 
escaped death by exile to America about 1794. He 
embarked for France in 1802, but died during the 
passage. 

Dup’pa, (BRIAN,) an English divine, born at Lewis- 
ham in 1588. He was appointed chaplain to Charles I. 
in 1634, and tutor to the Prince of Wales in 1638. He 
became Bishop of Salisbury in 1641, and of Winchester 
about 1660. He published sermons and other religious 
works. Died in 1662. 

Duppa, (RicHarD,) an English lawyer and writer, 
born about 1766. He published several books of travels 
in Europe, “The Life and Works of Michael Angelo,” 
(1806,) “The Life of Raphael,” (1816,) a “Translation 
of Virgil’s Bucolics,” and other works. Died in 1831. 

Duprat, dii’pra’, (ANTOINE,) a cardinal and chancellor 
of France, born at Issoire in 1463. He became first 
president of the Parliament of Paris in 1507, and chan- 
cellor in 1515. As the favourite minister of Francis I., 
he rendered himself the object of the popular odium by 
subverting civil and religious liberty. He procured the 
passage of atrocious Jaws against the Reformers. In 
1527 he obtained a cardinal’s hat. Died in 1535. 

See De Fuou, ‘‘ Histoire Universelle.”’ 


Duprat, (JEAN,) a French merchant of Avignon, was 
a Girondist member of the Convention, in which he 
voted for the death of the king in 1792. He was con- 
demned by the Jacobins, and executed with the leaders 
of his party, in October, 1793, aged about thirty-six. 

Duprat, (PARDOUX, par’doo’,) an eminent French 
jurist, born at Aubusson about 1520. He resided some 
years in Lyons, and wrote esteemed works on Roman 
law. Died in or before 1570. 

Duprat, (PascaAL,) a French republican journalist, 
born in the department of Landes in 1812. Soon after 
the revolution of 1848 he co-operated with Lamennais in 
founding the journal entitled ‘Le Peuple Constituant,” 
and was elected to the National Assembly. He was one 
of the chiefs of the party which made Cavaignac dictator 
in 1848, and was banished about 1852. 

Dupré d’Aulnay, dii’pra’ do’nd’, (Louts,) a French 
writer of fiction, born in Paris about 1670; died in 1758. 

Dupré de Saint-Maur, dii’pra’ deh sdn’mor’, 
(NICOLAS FRANGOIS,) a French writer, who promoted a 
taste for English literature in France, was born in Paris 
in 1695. The success of his version of “ Paradise Lost” 
opened for him the doors of the Academy in 1733. He 
afterwards produced a useful work, entitled “Essay on 
Money, or Reflections on the Relations between Money 
and Articles of Food,” (1746,) and “Tables of Mortality,” 
which Buffon praised and inserted in his works. Died 
in 1774. 

Duprez, dii’pra’, (GirBerT Louts,) a French tenor 
singer of great celebrity, was born in Paris in 1806. 
After performing in Italy for some years, he made a 
successful début in Paris in 1837. He became the chief 
favourite of the Parisians, and was especially admired in 
the opera of ‘* William Tell.” 

Dupuis, dii’pii-e’, almost dii’pwe’, (CHARLES,) born 
in Paris in 1685, was esteemed one of the best engravers 
of his time. He worked some years in England, and 
returned to Paris. The ‘Marriage of the Virgin,” after 
Vanloo, is called his master-piece. Died in 1742. 

Dupuis, (CHARLES FRANCOIS,) a distinguished French 
philosopher and savant, born at Trie-le-Chateau (Oise) 
in 1742. He was educated in Paris, and in 1766 became 
professor of rhetoric in the College of Lisieux. For 
several years he attended the astronomical lectures of 
Lalande, with whom he was very intimate. He directed 
his researches to the origin of the figures or symbols 
which represent the constellations of the zodiac. The 
new theory which he formed was explained in a volume 
entitled “‘Memoir on the Origin of the Constellations, 
and on the Explanation of Mythology by Astronomy,” 
(1781.) This work attracted much attention among the 
learned. A few years later he was appointed professor 
of Latin eloquence in the College of France, and in 
1788 was admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions. As 
a member of the Convention, 1792-95, he acted and 
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spoke with moderation. In 1794 he produced his cele- 
brated “Origin of all Czdtes, or Universal Religion,” 
which excited much controversy by the novelty and bold- 
ness of its speculations. It is stated that the interest ex- 
cited by this work caused the appointment of the scien- 
tific commission which accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt. 
Dupuis was one of the first members of the Institute. 
In Bonaparte’s consulate he was president of the legis- 
lative body. Among his later works is a “Memoir on 
the Zodiac of Tentyra,” to which he assigns a date 
anterior by many centuries to the first historical period. 
The researches of Champollion, however, appear to have 
fully disproved this opinion. Died near Dijon in 1809. 

See Dacter, “‘ Notice sur Dupuis,” 1812; ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de 
Dupuis,” by his widow, 1813; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Dupuis, (NICOLAS GABRIEL,) a French engraver, 
brother of Charles, noticed above, and a pupil of Du- 
change, was born in Paris in 1695. His style is pure 
and correct. Among his admired works are ‘ ASneas 
saving his Father from Burning Troy,” after Vanloo, and 
“The Adoration of the Kings,” after Paul Veronese. 
Died in 1771. 


See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.’’ 


Dupuis, du-pwee’, (THOMAS SAUNDERS,) a musical 
composer, born in London in 1733. He was an excel- 
lent performer on the organ. In 1779 he was appointed 
organist and composer of the royal chapel. He died in 
1796, after which his select works were published by 
John Spencer, nephew of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Dupuy, dii’pii-e’, [Dutch, VAN DE PuTre, van der 
put’teh,] (HENRy,) [Lat. ENri/cus PurEA/NuS,]a Dutch 
scholar, was born at Venloo in 1574. He succeeded his 
teacher, Justus Lipsius, in the chair of belles-lettres at 
Louvain, which he filled from 1606 to 1646. He wrote 
many learned works on history, philosophy, etc., among 
which are ‘Historia Insubrica,” and “ Belli et Pacis 
Statera,” (1633.) Died in 1646. 

Dupuy, dii’pii-e’, (Louts,) a French scholar of great 
learning, born in Le Bugey in 1709. He became princi- 
pal editor of the “ Journal des Savans,” which he directed 
for thirty years with much critical ability. In 1756 he 
was admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions, of which 
he was made perpetual secretary in 1773, and to which 
he contributed many treatises. He wrote ‘ Observa- 
tions on Infinitesimals, and the Metaphysical Principles 
of Geometry,” and other mathematical works. Died 
in 1795. 


See DesEssarts, ‘‘ Les Siécles littéraires.”’ 


Dupuy, (PIERRE,) a French historical writer, born at 
Agen in 1582, became successively councillor and libra- 
rian to the king. He wrote a “Treatise on the Rights 
and Liberties of the Gallican Church,” (1639,) a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Most Illustrious Favourites, Ancient and 
Modern,” and other works, Died in 1651. 

_ His brother JAcQuEs was also royal librarian, and aided 
in some of the productions of Pierre. Died in 1656. 


_See N, Ricau tt, ‘‘ Vita Petri Puteani,”’ in the ‘‘ Vite Selectorum 
aliquot Virorum,’? London, 1681. 


Dupuy-Demportes, dii’pii-e’ dén’port’, (JEAN Bap- 
TISTE,) a French /ttévateur. Died in 1770. 

Dupuy des Islets, dii’pii-e’ da’ze’Ja’, CHEVALIER, 
a French poet, born in Hayti about 1770; died in 1831. 

Dupuy-Montbrun. See Monrsrun. 

Dupuytren, dii’pii-e’tron’, (GUILLAUME,) BARON, a 
celebrated French surgeon and anatomist, born at Pierre- 
Buthere, near Limoges, in 1777. He was educated in 
Paris, where, in 1803, he obtained the place of second 
surgeon of the Hétel-Dieu. He was appointed inspector- 
general to the University in 1808, professor of surgery 
in 1811, and chief surgeon of the Hétel-Dieu about 1816. 
On the accession of Charles X. he became first surgeon 
to the king. His practice was very lucrative, and his 
reputation more extensive than that of any French sur- 
geon of his time. He made improvements in surgical 
operations, invented some valuable instruments, and 
was an eloquent and popular lecturer. He did not pub- 
lish any extensive work, but his lectures were printed 
in the medical periodicals, and his opinions were reported 
in the works of Royer-Collard, Sanson, ete. Dupuytren 
was a member of the Academy of Sciences. His contribu- 


tions to the knowledge of morbid anatomy form perhaps 
his chief title to a durable reputation. Died in Paris in 
February, 1835. bs 

See VIpAL_bE Cassis, “ Essai historique sur Dupuytren,” 1835 ; 
Pariser, “Eloge de Dupuytren,” 1336; CRuvEILHIER, “Vie de 
Dupuytren,”” 1841; BArpINET, ‘‘ Notice sur Dupuytren,’’ 1853; 
IstporE Bourwon, * Illustres Médecins et Naturalistes ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Duquerie. See CALLARD DE LA DUQUERIE. 

Duquesne, dii’kén’, (ABRAHAM,) a French naval 
hero, born at Dieppe in 1610. He had acquired a repu- 
tation for courage and talents when, in 1637, he was 
chosen to command a ship in the war with Spain. He 
rendered important services at Tarragona in 1641, and 
at the Cape de Gates in 1643. A few years later, as vice- 
admiral of the Swedish fleet, he gained several victories 
over the Danes. About 1650 he was made a commodore. 
He fought under D’Estréees against the Dutch under 
De Ruyter in May, 1673. Having obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-general, he defeated the Dutch near Catanea 
in 1676, where the admiral De Ruyter was killed. The 
king once avowed to Duquesne that his religion (Prot- 
estantism) was an obstacle to his promotion. For this 
reason he never received a marshal’s baton, though he 
was the most able and successful admiral that France 
had then produced. He was, however, created a mar- 
quis, and was excepted from the operation of the decree 
which revoked the edict of Nantes. Died in 1688. 

See E. Sur, “‘ Histoire dela Marine ;?? ANprE RicuER, ‘‘ Vie du 
Marquis Duquesne,”’ 1783; FErReET, ‘‘Esquisse de la Vie de Du- 
quesne,”’ 1844; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duquesne, (ABRAHAM,) a son of the preceding, was 
an able seaman. In 1690 he commanded an expedition 
to the East Indies, of which Challes published an ac- 
count, (3 vols., 1721.) 

Duquesne, (ARNAUD BERNARD @’Icard—de’kar’,) 
a French priest, writer, and doctor of the Sorbonne, 
born in Paris about 1732; died in 1791. 

Duquesne, (HENRI,) a son of Abraham, (the first of 
the name,) was born in 1652, and became a captain in the 
navy in 1675. He served with distinction at the battle 
near Catanea in 1676. When the edict of Nantes was 
revoked, (1685,) he withdrew to Switzerland. He wrote 
“Reflections on the Eucharist,” (1718.) Died in 1722. 

Duquesnoy, dii’ka’nwa’, (ADRIEN,) a French lawyer, 
born in 1759, was deputed to the States-General by Bar- 
le-Duc in 1789, and acquitted himself with credit. He 
edited a journal called “The Friend of the Patriots,” 
which was issued until August 10, 1792. In the reign 
of terror he was arrested, but was saved by the fall of 
Robespierre. Died in 1808. 

Duquesnoy, dii’ka/nwa’, (FRANGCOIS,) an excellent 
Flemish sculptor, born at Brussels in 1594, was better 
known by the name of FRANGoIs FLAMAND, About 
1619 he went to Rome,-where he became an intimate 
friend of Nicolas Poussin and worked many years. He 
excelled in the representation of infants, and was consid- 
ered by some as the best sculptor of his time. Among 
his master-pieces are statues of Saint Susanna (in Rome) 
and of Saint Andrew, (in the basilica of Saint Peter’s.) 
He was on his way to Paris, whither he had been in- 
vited by Richelieu, when he died at Leghorn in 1646. 

See CicoGNarA, ‘‘ Storia della Scultura.”’ 

Duquesnoy, (JEROME,) a skilful sculptor, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Brussels in 1612. He worked 
some years at Rome, and was appointed sculptor to 
Philip LV. of Spain in 1645. He was executed for some 
alleged crime at Ghent in 1654. 

Durzus. See Dury. 

Duram or Dur&o, doo-réwn’, (ANTONIO Figueira-— 
fe-ga’e-r4,) a Portuguese Latin poet, born in Lisbon about 
1617; died in 1642. 

Duram or Durdo, doo-r6wn’, (JozE DE SANTA Rira,) 
a Brazilian epic poet, born near Mariana in 1737. He 
was educated in Portugal, where he resided nearly all 
his life, and became a monk. He wrote a popular and 
national epic poem, entitled “ Caramuru, or the Discovery 
of Bahia,” (1781.) Died in Lisbon in 1783. 

See ADOLFO DE VARNHAGEN, ‘‘Epicos Brazileiros,” 1845; PE- 
REIRA DA Sytva, ‘‘Plutarco Brazileiro.”” 

Duramano, doo-r4-ma/no, (FRANCESCO,) a Venetian 
painter of flowers, flourished about 1750. 
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Durameau, dii’ra/md’/, (Louis JEAN JACQUES,) a 
French historical painter, born in Paris in 1733. His 
“Continence of Bayard” and “ Saint Louis washing the 
Feet of the Poor” are admired. . Died in 1796. 

Duran, doo-ran’, (Don AuGUSTIN,) an eminent Span- 
ish author and critic, born in Madrid about 1794. He 
obtained an office in the department of public instruction 
in 1821, but was removed in 1823 for his Jiberal opinions. 
In 1828 he published an “Essay on the Influence which 
Modern Criticism has exercised on the Decline of the 
Old Drama,” (teatro antiguo,) which produced a revolu- 
tion in favour of the romantic school. His ‘‘ Romancero 
de Romances Moriscos,” (5 vols., 1828-32,) (a collection 
of old ballads,) had great success. About 1835 he was 
appointed secretary or librarian in the National Library 
of Madrid. He has recently written an important history 
and bibliography of the Spanish drama, which perhaps 
is not yet printed. 

Durand, dii’réNn’, a learned French Benedictine, born 
at Neubourg about 1012, acquired much influence, and 
was consulted by William the Conqueror. He pro- 
moted a taste for religious music. Died in 1089. 

Du-rand’, (ASHER BRown,) an eminent American 
painter and engraver, born at Jefferson, New Jersey, in 
1796. He engraved Trumbull’s “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” a number of portraits for “The National 
Portrait-Gallery,” and other works. About 1835 he began 
to devote himself exclusively to painting. He became 
an excellent Jandscape-painter, and produced many pic- 
tures of American mountain-scenery. Among his paint- 
ings are “The Capture of Major André,” “ Primeval 
Forest,” and “ Franconia Mountains.” 

See H. T. Tuckerman, “‘ Book of the Artists,” 1867; Dunvap, 
**Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in America.” 

Durand, (CATHERINE Bédacier—ba’da’se-4’,) a 
French novelist and poetess, wrote the “Comtesse de 
Mortane,” (1699,) and other works. Died in Paris in 1736. 

Durand, (CHARLES ETIENNE,) a French architect, 
born at Montpellier in 1762. He restored the ancient 
temple at Nimes called “‘ Maison carrée.” Died in 1840. 

Durand, (DAVID,) a learned French Protestant writer, 
born in Languedoc about 1680. After being chaplain to 
a French regiment in Spain, he went about 1714 to Lon- 
don, where he preached about fifty years. He wrote 
“The Religion of Mohammed,” (1721,) a “History of 
the Sixteenth Century,” (6 vols., 1725-29,) and other 
works. Died in London in 1763. 

See A. A. Barsirr, “ Notice sur la Vie et les Ecrits de D. Du- 
rand,” 1809; MM. Haac, ‘“‘La France protestante;’’ “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Durand, (FRANCOIS JACQUES,) an eloquent French 
Protestant preacher, born near Alengon in 1727. He 
became professor of history at Lausanne, and published 
Sermons, a “Treatise on the Statistics of Switzerland,” 
an ‘Epitome of Sciences and Arts,” (1762,) which had 
great,success, and other works. Died in 1816. 

See A. DeLILte, ‘ Notice sur la Vie de F. J. Durand,’’ 1805. 


Durand or Duranti, doo-ran’tee, (GUILLAUME,) a 
French jurist, born at Puymisson about 1230, was sur- 
named the “Spéculateur.” In 1287 he became Bishop 
of Mende. He wrote a work on canon law, called 
“Speculum Judiciale.” Died in 1296. 

See S. Marozo, ‘‘Duranti Vita.” 

Durand, (JACQUES,) a French historical painter, born 
at Nancy in 1699; died in 1767. 

Durand, (JEAN NIcoLAs Louts,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1760. Having received lessons from 
Panseron, he became draughtsman to Boulée, the king’s 
architect. In 1780 he gained a prize in the Royal Acad- 
emy. He also obtained several of the prizes offered by 
the Convention in 1793 for public structures. About 
1794 he was appointed professor of architecture in the 
Polytechnic School, for the use of which he published an 
important work, entitled ‘ A Collection and Comparison 
of Edifices of all Kinds, Ancient and Modern,” (1800,) 
and “Lectures on Architecture,” (2 vols., 1802,) also an 
excellent performance. Died in 1834. 

See RonvELeET, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de J. N. L. 
Durand,”’ 1835. 

Durand, (Dom L&oporn,) a French architect and 
monk, born in Lorraine in 1666; died in 1749. 


Durand, (PIERRE BERNARD,) a French botanist, born 
in Calvados in 1814; died in 1853. 

Durand-Brager, dii’r6Nn’ bra’zha’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
HENRI,) a distinguished French marine and landscape 
painter, born near Dol (Ile-et-Vilaine) in 1814. In 1840 
he went to Saint Helena on the staff of Prince de Join- 
ville, and after his return published a “ Description of 
Saint Helena,” richly illustrated, (1844.) He produced 
a Panorama of Rio Janeiro, and received a commission 
to paint the principal actions and scenes of the campaign 
against Morocco, in which he took part.about 1845. He 
has published several other successful works. 

Durand de Maillane, dii’r6n’ deh ma’yan’, (PIERRE 
TOUSSAINT,) a French lawyer, born at Saint-RKemi in 
1729. Elected to the States-General in 1789, he was one 
of the committee who framed the civil constitution of 
the clergy. In the Convention of 1792 he opposed the 
execution of the king, and voted for his banishment. 
During the reign of Bonaparte he was a judge at Taras- 
con and Aix until 1809. He was author of several 
esteemed treatises on canon law. Died in 1814. 


See ‘Notice sur Durand de Maillane,” prefixed to his “‘ Histoire 
de la Convention Nationale.”’ 


Durand de Saint-Pourgain, dii’r6n’ deh sAn’poor’- 
san’, (GUILLAUME,) a French scholastic doctor and 
bishop, born in Auvergne; died in 1334. 

Durande, dii’raNd’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French bot- 
anist, born at Dijon, became professor of botany in that 
city. Died in 1794. 

Durandi, doo-ran/dee, (JAcopo,) an Italian poet and 
antiquary, born near Vercelli in 1739. He wrote numer- 
ous operas, some of which were performed with success 
at Turin; “ Arianna,” an admired pastoral ; and several 
works on history and geography. Died in 1817. 

See DE Grecor, “Vita di J. Durandi,”’ 1817. 

Durando, doo-ran/do, (GIAcoMO,) an Italian general, 
born at Mondovi in 1807. He was minister of war at 
Turin during the Crimean war, 1854-55, commanded a 
division at Solferino, June, 1859, and became minister of 
foreign affairs in the cabinet of Ratazzi in March, 1861. 

Durando, (GIovANNI,) a brother of the preceding, 
and an eminent Italian general of the present age, com- 
manded the first corps-d’armée against the Austrians, and 
was wounded at Custozza in June, 1866. 

Durant, dii’réNn’, (GILLES,) a French poet and ad- 
vocate, was born at Clermont about 1550, and settled 
near Paris. He is supposed to have written part of the 
“Satire Ménippée,” which promoted the cause of Henry 
IV. by ridiculing the League. His works, which were 
much admired, consist of odes, sonnets, songs, etc. 
Died in 1615. 

See Morir, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Durante, doo-ran’ta, (CAsToRE,) an Italian botanist, 
born at Gualdo, became physician to Pope Sixtus V., — 
and wrote many works, which were once esteemed. Died 
at Viterbo in 1590. 

Durante, (FRANCESCO,) one of the most celebrated 
Italian composers, was born in Naples in 1693. He was 
the pupil of Scarlatti, and is regarded as the founder of 
the modern school which produced Sacchini, Pergolesi, 
etc. His style was severe, his harmony pure, and his 
modulations natural. He confined himself mostly to 
sacred music. Died in Naples in 1755. 

See FEtis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Durante Alighieri. See DANE. 

Durante da Gualda, doo-ran’ta da goo-4l’/d4, (PIE- 
TRO,) an Italian poet, born about 1460. 

Duranti. See DURAND, (GUILLAUME.) 

Duranti, doo-ran’tee, (DURANTE,) COUNT, a popular 
Italian poet and orator, was born of a noble family at 
Brescia in 1718. His memory was such that he could 
repeat a poem which he had read or heard but once. 
He imitated Ariosto in satirical epistles with success, 
and wrote lyric verses which were celebrated through all 
Italy. In the latter part of his life he resided at the court 
of the King of Sardinia, as gentleman of the chamber. 
Among his principal works is a satirical poem entitled 
“Custom,” or ‘“ Fashion,” (‘ Uso,” 1778.)° Several of 
his orations were printed. His moral character is said 
to have been. pure. Died in 1780. 

See T1papo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 
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Duranti, dii’r3N‘te’, (JEAN Errenne,) a French judge, 
born at Toulouse about 1534, became first president of 
the parliament of Toulouse in 1581. For his fidelity to 
the king he was massacred by a mob of furious partisans 
of the Catholic League in 1589. He was author of a 
book “On the Rites of the Catholic Church,” (‘De Riti- 
bus Ecclesiz,”’ 1581.) 

See Ponsarp, ‘‘ Eloge de J. Etienne Duranti,”’ 1770; De Tuou, 
“* Histoire.” 

Duranton, diirén’tén’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French 
jurist, born at Cusset (Bourbonnais) in 1782, was the 
author of a “Course of French Law,” (4th edition, 22 
vols., 1844.) 

Durdo. See DurAM. 

Duras. See Durror?, (GuI ALPHONSE and Louts.) 

Duras, de, deh dii‘ras’, (CLAIRE Lechat de Ker- 
saint—leh-sha’ deh kér’s4n’,) Ducuess, a French au- 
thoress, born at Brest in 1778, was a daughter of the 
Count de Kersaint, who was a member of the Con- 
vention and executed in 1793. She became the wife 
of the Duc de Duras, and the friend of Madame de 
Staél. After the restoration she was one of the orna- 
ments of the French court. She produced two novels, 
“ Ourika,” (1823,) and “ Edouard,” which had prodigious 
success. Died in 1828. 


See SAINTE-BEuvE, “ Portraits des Femmes ;”’ BARANTE, ‘“‘ Notice 
sur Madame la Duchesse de Duras,’’ 1828; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 


Duras, de, (JAcguES Hrenrt de Durfort—deh diir’- 
for’,) DUKE, a French marshal, born of a noble family 
of Guienne about 1624, was a nephew of the famous 
Turenne. He fought at the battle of Nordlingen and 
the capture of Landau. As lieutenant-general, he served 
with distinction in Italy and Flanders. He was created 
a marshal of France in 1675, and a duke in 1689. Died 
in 1704. 

Duras, de, (JEAN BAprisrr,) DUKE, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1684. He rendered important ser- 
vices in the war of the Spanish succession, (1701-12, ) 
and was made lieutenant-general in 1720. He after- 
wards became marshal of France, and in 1745 defeated 
the enemy at Etlingen. Died in 1770. 

Durazzo, doo-rat’so, a noble family of Genoa, which 
furnished many doges to the republic, and several car- 
dinals to the Church, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 

Durbach, (ANNE Louise.) See KARSCHIN. 

Dur’bin, (JOHN PRIcE,) an American Methodist min- 
ister, born in Bourbon county, Kentucky, in 1800, gradu- 
ated at the Cincinnati College in 1825. He was elected 
chaplain of the Senate of the United States in 1831, and 
president of Dickinson College, in Pennsylvania, in 1834. 
After a visit to Europe, he published ‘Observations in 
Europe, principally in France and Great Britain,” (2 
vols., 1844,) and “Observations in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, etc.,” (2 vols., 1845.) He resigned the presidency 
of Dickinson College in 1845. Since 1851 he has been 
secretary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He is now (1869) in the fiftieth year 
of his pastoral services. 

Durdent, diir’dén’, (RENE JEAN,) a prolific French 
writer, born at Rouen about 1776. He had great facility 
in composition, and wrote for the booksellers mediocre 
works of fiction, history, criticism, etc., which had a tem- 
porary success. Died in 1819. ; 

_, Dureau de la Malle, (or de Lamalle,) dii/rd’ deh 
i@ mal, (ADOLPHE JULES C#SAR AUGUSTE,) a learned 
French poet and antiguary, born in Paris in 1777. He 
produced in 1807 a poem entitled “The Pyrenees,” and 
in ISII a poetical version of the ““ Argonautica” of Vale- 
rius Flaccus. In 1818 he was elected to the Academy of 
Inscriptions, which he enriched with many antiquarian 
treatises. Among his principal works are “ Bayard, or 
the Conquest of the Milanese,” a poem, (2 vols., 1823,) 
and “The Political Economy of the Romans,” (2 vols. 
1840.) Died in 1857. , 
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Dureau de la Malle, (or de Lamalle,) (Jean Bap- 
TIStE JOSEPH ReENE,) a French scholar and eminent 
translator, father of the preceding, was born in Saint 
Domingo in 1742. He was educated in Paris, where he 


afterwards resided. His house was the resort of the 
most eminent authors, namely, Delille, D’Alembert, 
Marmontel, and La Harpe. In 1790 he produced an 
admired version of Tacitus, superior to any previously 
made in French. He was also successful in translating 
Sallust, and began a version of Livy, which, interrupted 
by his death, was finished by M. Noél. _ He was chosen 
a member of the legislative body in 1802, and of the 
French Academy in 1804. Died in 1807, 


See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Durel, (DAvip.) See DURELL. 

Du-rel’, (JOHN,) D.D., a learned English theologian, 
born in the isle of Jersey in 1626, was an adversary of 
the Puritans. He passed many years in France during 
the English civil war and the Commonwealth. About 
1660 he became preacher at the French Church in Lon- 
don. He was appointed Canon of Windsor in 1663 or 
1664, and Dean of Windsor in 1677. He wrote, besides 
other theological works, a ‘Defence of the Church of 
England,” (1669.) Died in 1683. 

Du-rell’ or Durel, (Davip,) D.D., an English biblical 
critic, born in the isle of Jersey in 1728. He became 
a Fellow of Hertford College, (Oxford,) and principal 
of the same in 1757. His ‘Critical Remarks on Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs,” ete. (1772) are commended. He also 
published ‘‘ The Hebrew Text of the Parallel Prophecies 
of Jacob and Moses relating to the Twelve Tribes,” 
(1764.) Died in 1775. 

Diirer or Duerer, dii’rer, (ALBERT or ALBRECHT,) a 
celebrated German painter and engraver, born at Nu- 
remberg on the 20th of May, 1471, was the son of a gold- 
smith, who designed that he should learn the same 
occupation. He became in 1486 a pupil of Michael 
Wohlgemuth, a painter of Nuremberg. In 1490 he 
began a tour, in the course of which he visited various 
countries of Germany. He returned to Nuremberg in 
1494, and, to please his father, entered into an ill-assorted 
marriage. Soon after his return he produced a drawing 
of “Orpheus,” which was much admired. In 1505 he 
visited Venice, where he remained eight months, and 
painted the “Martyrdom of Saint Bartholomew,” and 
other works, for which “he received,” says Ruskin, ‘the 
rarest of all rewards granted to a good workman, and 
for once in his life was understood.” During his visit 
to Italy he formed a friendship with Raphael. About 
1508 he was appointed court painter to Maximilian L., 
for whom he painted ‘The Virgin with many Angels,” 
and other historical pictures. He was also patronized 
by Charles V. as court painter. 

Diirer surpassed all the painters and engravers of 
Germany in exuberance of imagination and in sublimity 
and correctness of design. He was successful in history, 
portraits, and landscapes. Vasari expresses the opinion 
that he would have equalled the great masters of Italy 
if he had been a native of Tuscany and had studied in 
Rome. Some critics regret the absence of the ideal in 
his works. Among his master-pieces in painting are a 
* Crucifixion,” (1511,) “Adam and Eve,” an “ Adoration 
of the Magi,” and portraits of Raphael, Erasmus, and 
Melanchthon, who were his friends. He is the reputed 
inventor of the art of etching and the art of printing 
wood-cuts in two colours. His engravings (on copper) 
of “Adam and Eve,” “The Knight and Death,” and 
the “ Revelation of Saint John” (on wood) are very cele- 
brated. All his engravings are after his own designs, 
and are finished with great neatness and refinement. He 
wrote several works on geometry and perspective, and 
contributed to polish and purify the German language, 
in which those works are written. It appears that he 
favoured the doctrines of the Reformation. He died at 
Nuremberg in April, 1528. His death is said to have 
been hastened by domestic misery. His wife, covetous, 
insatiable, and imperious, would neither permit him to 
work in peace and quietness nor to recreate himself im 
the society of his friends. His gentle disposition and 
delicate sensibility rendered him especially liable to be 
thus victimized. “This artist,’ says Michiels, “has 
become the symbol of his epoch, An inexhaustible 
imagination, an intelligence which could observe life in 
its most delicate shades, a profound sentiment of grace, 
naiveté, and sublimity, and an earnest spirit joined to the 
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courage required for protracted studies, were the quali- 
ties which distinguished him.” 

See J. HELtErR, ‘‘Das Leben und die Werke A. Diirers,” 1827- 
31; Naccver, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”? ERscu und 
Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? A. Micutets, “ Etudes sur 
l’Allemagne ;) Leopotp Scuerer, ‘An Artist’s Married Life ;” 
G. C. Nacuer, ‘A. Diirer und seine Kunst,” 1837; Rorn, *‘ Leben 
A. Diirers,” 1791; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1833; 
** Edinburgh Review” for July, 1861. 

Duret, dii’rd’/, (CLAuDE,) a French naturalist and lin- 
guist, born at Moulins ; died in 1611. 

Duret, (FRANCISQUE,) an eminent French sculptor, 
born in Paris about 1805. He studied in Rome, and 
about 1831 gained a prize by his statue of “Mercury.” 
He adorned several churches and public edifices of Paris 
with statues, among which are those of Moliére, (in the 
Hall of the Institute,) Richelieu, and Chateaubriand. 
At the Exposition of 1855 he received a grand medal. 
He is a member of the Institute. 

Duret, (JEAN,) born in Paris in 1563, was a skilful 
physician, and a bitter partisan of the League against 
Henry of Navarre. He succeeded his father as pro- 
fessor of medicine in the Royal College, and became 
physician to the queen Marie in 1610, after the death 
of Henry IV. Died in 1629. 

Duret, (Louts,) an eminent French physician, father 
of the preceding, was born at Bagé in 1527. He came 
to Paris in youth, and graduated in 1552. 
1586 he was a professor in the Royal College, and was 
successively physician to Charles IX. and Henry III. 
His most important work is a commentary on Hippocra- 
tes, (1588,) which Boerhaave called ‘an inestimable 
book.” Died in 1586. 

See Cuomet, “ Eloge de L. Duret, Médecin célébre,”’ 1765 ; Ni- 
cERoN, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Duret, (NoEL,) a French astronomer, born at Mont- 
brison in 1590, was a professor of mathematics in Paris, 
and obtained the title of cosmographer to the king. He 
wrote a “‘New Theory of the Planets,” (1635,) and other 
works. Died about 1650. 

Dur’fee, (Jos,) an American jurist, born at Tiverton, 
Rhode Island, in 1790. He was elected a member of 
Congress in 1820, and became chief justice of Rhode 
Island in 1835. He wrote a poem, entitled ‘“ What 
Cheer ?” (1832,) on the adventurés of Roger Williams, 
Died in 1847. 

D’Urfey, dur’fe, (THOMAS,) an English dramatist and 
wit, born at Exeter, in Devonshire. He was a favourite 
at the court of Charles II., and author of several success- 
ful and licentious dramas.. He wrote popular songs and 
odes, which were published with the title ‘‘ Laugh and be 
Fat.” According to Addison, his ode entitled ‘ Joy to 
Great Cesar” “ gave the Whigs such a blow as they were 
not able to recover that whole reign.” Died in 1723. 

See Baker, ‘“‘ Biographia Dramatica ;’? Crpprr, ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets.” 

Durfort, de, deh diir’for’, (Gur ALPHONSE,) Duke of 
Lorges, (lorzh,) a French marshal, born in 1628, was a 
younger brother of the first Duke of Duras. He served 
as lieutenant-general in the army of his uncle Turenne, 
whose talents in a great measure he inherited. In 1692 
he gained the battle of Pfortzheim. He had received a 
marshal’s baton in 1676. Died in 1703. 

See VOLTAIRE, Siécle de Louis XIV;’? Saint-Srmon, ‘* Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Durfort, de, (Louls,) sometimes called Durfort- 
Duras, (dii’r4s’,) Count, the youngest brother of the 
preceding, emigrated to England, where Charles II. gave 
him the title of Baron Duras. At the time of the peace 
of Nymwegen (1678) he was ambassador at the court of 
France. He was created Earl of Feversham, and be- 
came general-in-chief of the army of James II., which 
defeated the Duke of Monmouth in 1685 at Sedgemoor. 

Durfort-Duras. See Duras. 

Durfort-Duras, de, deh diir’for’ dii’ras’, (EMMANUEL 
FELicrr£,) Duc, born in 1715, inherited the title of duke 
from his father, Jean Baptiste. He became first gentle- 
man of the chamber, a knight of the Golden Fleece, one 
of the forty members of the French Academy, and mar- 
shal of France. As lieutenant-general, he made all the 
campaigns of the Seven Years’ war. He was a finished 
model of a courtier. Died in 1789. 
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Durga, do6r’g4, a Sanscrit word signifying “ difficult 
of access,” “impregnable,” and forming the name of 
Siva’s consort in her character of active virtue. (See 
PARVATI.) 

Durham, diir’am, (JAMES,) an eminent Scottish divine, 
born in 1622. He became minister of Blackfriars’ Church, 
Glasgow, about 1647, and was a very popular preacher, 
In 1650 he was appointed professor of divinity in the 
College of Glasgow. He was chaplain to Charles II. 
about 1650, and in 1651 preached a sermon before Crom- 
well, who rebuked him for meddling with political affairs 
in the pulpit. He wrote “Commentaries on Revela- 
tion,” (1660,) often reprinted, ‘‘ Expositions of the Ten 
Commandments,” (1675,) and several religious treatises. 
His works were highly esteemed. Died in 1658. 

See CHAmpeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”” 

Durham, ditr’am, (JOHN GEORGE LAMBYON,) EARL 
OF, an able English statesman, born at Lambton Castle, 
Durham, in 1792, was a son of William Henry Lambton. 
He married Miss Cholmondeley in 1812, and the daugh- 
ter of Earl Grey in 1816. In 1813 he was returned to 
Parliament, where he acted with the Whig party, of 
which he was one of the most liberal members. He 
was raised to the peerage, as Baron Durham, in 1828. In 
1830 he became lord privy seal in the cabinet of Lord 
Grey, and was one of the four persons who prepared the 
Reform bill of the ensuing year. He made an eloquent 
speech in favour of the second Reform bill. He resigned 
his place in the ministry in 1833, and was then created 
Earl of Durham. He was sent on a special mission to 
Russia in 1833, and was appointed ambassador to Russia 
in 1836. In 1838 he was sent as Governor-General to 
Canada, with extraordinary powers, to restore peace and 
order in that province, then disturbed by rebellion. He 
returned suddenly in December, 1839, in consequence of 
his disagreement with the ministry at home. He died 
in July, 1840, and was succeeded by his son, George 
Frederick, born about 1828. Lord Durham was a great 
favourite with the advanced Liberals. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Durham, (JosePH,) an English sculptor, born in Lon- 
don in 1822. Among his works are a bust of Jenny 
Lind, and “ Paul’and Virginia,” (1857.) 

Durham, (Sir PHILIP CHARLES CALDERWOOD,) a 
British admiral, born in Fifeshire in 1763; died in 1845. 

See A. Murray, “‘ Life of Admiral Durham,” 1846. 

Duringer, doo’ring-er, (MELCHIOR,) professor of ec- 
clesiastical history at Berne, was born about 1647; died 
iW PRS 

Diiringsfeld, von, (IDA.) See REINSBERG. 

Du’ris [Aotpic¢] oF SAMos, a Greek historian, a brother 
of Lynceus, was born about 350 8.c. His most important 
work was a history of Greece, entitled ‘* Macedonica and 
Hellenica,” or 7 tov 'EAAqviKov ‘lotopia,” of which frag- 
ments are extant. He became chief ruler of Samos, 
Died after 280 B.C. 
~ Durival, dii’re’v4l’, (JEAN,) a French writer, brother 
of Nicolas L., noticed below, was born at Saint-Aubin 
in 1725. He was minister to Holland in 1777. About 
this date he assisted Mirabeau in translating Watson’s 
“Philip II.” into French. Died in 1810. 

Durival, (NicoLas Luton—iii’tén’,) a French writer, 
born at Commercy in 1733, published a ‘ Description 
of Lorraine,” (4 vols., 1778-83,) which is regarded as a 
model for works of that kind. Died in 1795. 

Durivier, dii’re’ve-a’, (JEAN,) a French engraver of 
medals, born at Liege in 1687. He settled in Paris, re- 
ceived the title of engraver to the king, and was admitted. 
to the Academy. Died in Paris in 1761. 

Diirnhoffer or Duernhoffer, diirn’/hof’fer,(LORENZO,): 
a German poet and pastor, born at Nuremberg in 1532,, 
was a friend of Melanchthon. Died in 1594. 

Duroe, dii’rok’, (GERARD CHRISTOPHE MICHEL,); 
Duke of Friuli, a favourite officer of the court and! 
camp of Bonaparte, was born at Pont-a-Mousson in 1772. 
In the early wars of the republic he was aide-de-camp 
of General Lespinasse; and in 1796 he became aide-de- 
camp of Bonaparte, whom he followed to Egypt in 1798. 
During the consulate and the empire he was employed 
on important missions, and was sent successively to the 
courts of Berlin, Vienna, and Saint Petersburg. In these 
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difficult affairs he acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of Napoleon, who ever treated him with confidence, and 
who made him marshal of his palace and Duke of Friuli. 
“Duroc loved Napoleon for himself,” says.Alison, ‘and 
possessed perhaps a larger share of his confidence than 
any of his other generals.” He accompanied the emperor 
in the campaigns of 1805-06 and 1807, and was killed by 
his side at Mackersdorf, in Saxony, May, 1813. Bona- 
parte wept as he pressed the hand of the dying man, 
and said, “ Duroc, there is another world, where we shall 
meet again.” 

See ‘‘ Memorial de Saint-Héléne ;”” Attson, ‘‘ History of Europe ;”’ 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Durocher. See GUERIN DU ROCHER. 

Duroi. See Duroy. 

Duroi, dii‘rwa’, (JOHANN PuHrILtpp,) a German botanist, 
born in 1741; died in 1786. 

Durosnel, dii‘ro’nél’,, (ANTOINE JEAN AUGUSTE 
HENRI,) born in Paris in 1771, became in 1809 a gene- 
ral of division, and aide-deecamp to Napoleon. During 
the Hundred Days he was second in command of the 
national guard of Paris. He was aide-de-camp to Louis 
Philippe in 1832, and was made a peer in 1837. Died 
in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Victoires et Conquétes des Francais.” 

Duroy, dii’rwa’, or Deroy,| Lat. Rectus, |] (HENDRIK,) 
a Dutch physician, born in 1598 at Utrecht, where he 
was professor of medicine for forty years, ending at 
his death. He wrote, in Latin, works on Physiology, 
(1641,) Natural Philosophy, (1651,) and Medicine. He 
was involved in a quarrel with Descartes, who charged 
him with plagiarism. Died in 1679. 

See Exoy, “ Dictionnaire de la Médecine.”’ 

Du Rozoir, dii ro’zwar’, (CHARLES,) a French editor 
and historical writer, born in Paris in 1790, became pro- 
fessor of history in the college Louis-le-Grand in 1818. 
He was one of the editors of Michaud’s “ Biographie 
Universelle,” and of other valuable works. He published 
a “Programme of Roman History.” Died in 1844. 

Durri. See DoorREE. 

Durrieu, dii’re-uh’, (ANTOINE SIMON,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Grenade (Landes) in 1775 ; died 
in 1862. 

Durrius, d60r’re-ts, (JOHANN CONRAD,) a German 
author, born at Nuremberg in 1625, wrote, besides other 
works, a “Compendium of Moral Theology,” which was 
often reprinted. Died in 1677. 

Duruflé, diiriiAa’, (Louis RoBertT Parfait—p4ar‘fa’,) 
a French poet, born at Elbeuf in 1742; died in 1793. 

Durutte, dii‘riit’, (JosEPpH FRANGoIs,) a French gen- 
eral, born at Douai in 1767; died in 1827 or 1837. 

See “ Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.”’ 

Duruy, dii’rii-e’, (Vicror,) a French historical writer, 
born in Paris in 1811, became professor of history at the 
Lycée Napoléon, and published, for the use of schools, 
many popular historical works, among which are a ‘“ His- 
tory of the Romans,” (1844,) and a “ History of France,” 
(1852.) ‘ 

Durvasas, do6r-va’sas, an irascible and famous Hin- 
doo sage, who was, in his own estimation, ‘‘a very mine 
of penitential merit.” Sakoontala, the heroine ot Kali- 
dasa’s drama “The Lost Ring,” having failed, through 
absence of mind, to show him the respect he deemed his 
due, he cursed her; and on this curse the plot of the 
story turns. 

See “ Sakoontala,” translated by Professor M. Wiuxitams, of 
Oxford, 1856. 

Durville. See DuMont D’URVILLE. 

Du’ry, [Lat. Dura’us,] (Joun,) a Scottish clergyman, 
who laboured and travelled many years to effect a union 
between the Lutherans and the Calvinists. He wrote 
‘“‘An Earnest Plea for Gospel Communion,” (1654,) and 
other works. Died after 1674. 

Duryee, dur-ya’, (ABRAM,) an American officer, born 
m New York City in 1815. He commanded a regiment 
of zouaves at the battle of Great Bethel in 1861,’and 
was made brigadier-general of volunteers the same year. 

Duryer or Du Ryer, dii’re-a/, (ANDRE,) a French 
scholar, born at Marcigny, in Burgundy, lived about 1640. 
He was consul at Alexandria, and lived many years in 
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the East. He published a translation of the “ Gulistan” 
of Saadi, (1634,) and one of the Koran, (1647,) which was 
very successful. 

See Bay e, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary,’”’ edition of Des- 
mMalseaux, 

Duryer, (PIERRE,) a French dramatist and Zttérateur, 
born in Paris in 1605. He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1646, when the celebrated Corneille was his 
competitor. Before that year he had produced several 
successful tragedies, and in 1647 appeared the tragedy 
of ‘* Scévole,” which is esteemed his best work. THe 
published bad versions of the works of Cicero and of 
other Latin authors, Died about 1658. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Dusart, dii’sart’, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Haarlem in 1665.. He was a pupil and successful 
imitator of Van Ostade. His favourite subjects were 
the life, actions, and manners of villagers and peasants. 
Died in 1704. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Dusaulchoy de Bergemont, dii’zd’shw4/deh barzh’- 
mon’, (JOSEPH FRANGoIs NICOLAS,) a French /t/évateur, 
born at Toul in 1761. He edited several journals be- 
tween 1790 and 1800, and was imprisoned in the reign 
of terror. He wrote spirited songs and other agreeable 
verses, among which are ‘The Victories of the French 
Armies,” (1808,) and “The Poetic Nights,” (1825.) 
Among his prose works is “ The Censor,” (2 vols., 1818.) 
Died in 1835. 

Dusaulx. See DUSSAULX. 

Dusch, dd6sh, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a German poet, born 
at Zelle, Hanover, in 1725. He became in 1766 director 
of a college in Altona, where he taught philosophy and 
mathematics. He excelled in didactic poetry, and in the 
art of enlivening dry themes of morality and philosophy 
by the charms of his diction. His chief poem is entitled 
“The Sciences,” (‘‘ Die Wissenschaften.”) His “ Letters 
on the Formation of Taste” (‘Moralische Briefe zur 
Bildung des Geschmacks,” 6 vols., 1764) is called an 
excellent work. Died at Altona in December, 1787. 

Duseigneur, dii’san’yur’, (JEAN BERNARD,) a distin- 
guished French sculptor, born in Paris in 1808. Among 
his successful works is ‘ Roland Furieux,” or “ Orlando 
Furioso,” (1831.) « 

Du Séjour. See Dionis. 

Dush-yan’ta, [modern Hindoo pron. dddsh-ytin’ta, ] 
a celebrated king of India, the hero of Kalidasa’s drama 
of “Sakoontala, or the Lost Ring.” 

See ‘‘Sakoontala,” translated by Proressor M. WILtIAms, of 
Oxford, 1856. 

Du Sommerard, dii som’rir’, (ALEXANDRE,) a 
French antiquary, born at Bar-sur-Aube in 1779. He was 
appointed a member of the cour des comptes in 1807, and 
conseiller référendaire of the same in 1823. He devoted 
much time to the study and search of monuments of 
medizeval arts, and made a rich collection of manuscripts, 
arms, costumes, etc., which he deposited in the Hotel 
de Cluny, nowa public museum, He published, besides 
other minor works, “The Arts of the Middle Ages,” 
(“Les Arts au Moyen Age,” 5 vols., 1839-43,) which is 
highly commended. Died in 1842. 

See LouanpreE et Bourque or, “‘ La Littérature Frangaise.”’ 

Dussault, dii’sd’, (JEAN JOsEPH,) an able French 
journalist and critic, born in Paris in 1769, He was a 
tutor in the college Du Plessis until the Revolution de- 
prived him of that place. During the first republic he 
wrote for Fréron’s “Orator of the People.” In 1800 
he became one of the editors of the “Journal des De- 
bats,” then just established, which position he held until 
1817. Died in 1824. 

Dussaulx or Dusaulx, dii’sd’, (JEAN,) a French /tté- 
rateur, born at Chartres in 1728. Having published a good 
prose version of Juvenal, he was admitted into the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions in 1776. He adopted the principles 
of the Revolution, and as a member of the Convention 
acted with moderation and opposed the execution of 
the king. In 1796 and 1797 he was one of the Council 
of Elders. He wrote several ‘Essays on the Passion 
for Gaming,” and other works. Died in 1799. 


See ‘“‘Mémoires sur la Vie de Dussaulx,’’ by his widow, 1801; 
‘“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Dussek, d0ods/sék, (JOHANN LUDWIG,) an earitent | Dutrochet, dii’tro’shd’, (RENE JoAcHiIm HENRI,) a 


German composer and pianist, was born at Czaslau, in 
Bohemia, about 1760, He performed in Paris, London, 
and other cities, and composed for the piano numerous 
concertos, symphonies, sonatas, etc., some of which were 
very popular. From 1806 until his death in 1812 he was 
in the service of Prince Talleyrand as director of music. 

See Firs, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Dussieux, dii’se-uh’, (EvIENNE Louis,) a French 
writer, born in Paris in 1815, published ‘ Historical 
Geography of France,” (1844,) “Essay on the Invasion 
of Europe by the Huns,” (Hongrors,) and other works. 

Dutems, dii’t6n’, (JEAN FRANCoIs HuGuEs,) better 
known as ABBE DuTEMS, born in Franche-Comté in 1745, 
became a doctor of the Sorbonne. He wrote a “ His- 
torical Picture of the Archbishops, Bishops, etc. of 
France,” (4 vols., 1775,) and a “Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough,” (3 vols., 1808.) Died in 1811. 

Dutens, dii’t6n’, (Jos—EPH MICHEL,) a French political 
economist, nephew of Louis, noticed below, was born 
at Tours in 1765. He was sent to England in 1818 by 
the government, to examine the inland navigation of 
that country, and published, in 1819, ‘‘ Memoirs on the 
Public Works of England.” His most important work 
is “The Philosophy of Political Economy,” (2 vols., 
1835,) which was severely criticised by the disciples of 
Adam Smith. He agrees with Quesnay in the opinion 
that the riches of a nation proceed from agriculture 
rather than from manufactures or trade. Died in 1848. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Dutens, (Louts,) a French Protestant writer, born at 
Tours in 1730. In his youth, for the sake of. religious 
liberty, he emigrated to London. He learned Greek 
and several Oriental languages. About 1760 he became 
chargé-d’affaires at the court of Turin, where he wrote 
“ Researches on the Origin of Discoveries attributed to 
the Moderns,” (1766,) which was received with favour. 
About this time he was presented to the rich living 
of Elsdon. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and of the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris. 
He published many valuable works, among which are a 
“Treatise on Greek and Pheenician Medals,” (1773,) and 
“Journal of Travels to the Principal Cities of Europe,” 
(1775.) Died in London in 1812. 

See his ‘‘ Mémoires d’un Voyageur qui se repose,’’ 2 vols., 1806; 
“ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1806. 

Dutertre. See Duport-DUTERTRE. 

Dutertre, dii’tartr’, (JEAN BArrisrE,) a French Do- 
minican, born at Calais in 1610. He was sent in 1640 as 
missionary to the Antilles, where he laboured eighteen 

ears, and composed a “ General History of the Antilles 
inhabited by the French.” Died in Paris in 1687. 

Dutheil de la Porte, dii’tal’ (dii’ta’ye) deh 14 port, 
(or Laporte du Theil,) (FRANCOIS JEAN GABRIEL,) a 
French Hellenist, son of Jean Gabriel, noticed below, 
was born in Paris in 1742. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1770, and published ‘trans- 
lations of Callimachus (1775) and A%schylus, (2 vols., 
1794.) In conjunction with Coray and Gosselin, he was 
employed by the government to translate the Geography 
of Strabo, which was half finished when he died in 1815. 


See SILVESTRE DE Sacy, “‘ Notice abrégé sur la Vie de M. de La- 
porte-Dutheil,”’ 1816. Vi 


Dutheil de la Porte, (JEAN GABRIEL,) a French 
diplomatist, father of the preceding, was born about 
1683. In 1735 he was minister to Vienna, and in 1748 
he was ambassador extraordinary to the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Died in 1755. 

Duthilloeul, dii’te’yul’, (HipeoLyrEe RoMAIN JosEPH,) 
a French bibliographer, born at Douai in 1788, wrote 
several biographies, and other works. 

Dutillet, (JEAN.) See TILLE?r, 

Dutour, dii/toor’, (ErlENNE FRANGoIS,) a French 
savant, born at Riom in 1711, was a correspondent of 
the Academy of Sciences, and author of treatises on 
Magnetism, Electricity, the Diffraction of Light, etc. 
Died at Riom in 1784. 

Du Tramblay. See DUTREMBLAY. 

Dutremblay or Du Tramblay, dii’trén’bld’, (AN- 
TOINE PIERRE,) BARON, a French writer, born in Paris 
in 1745, was the author of numerous fables. Died in 18109. 


French physiologist and natural philosopher, born at 
the chateau de Néon, Poitou, in 1776, He graduated 
as M.D, in 1806, and became military physician to Joseph 
Bonaparte in Spain in 1808, but returned to France in 
1809. He published a series of essays on physiology, 
which present new ideas, and among which are ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Structure of Feathers,” (1819,) and 
‘Researches in Endosmosis and Exosmosis,” (1828.) 
His former works appeared revised in a collection 
called “Mémoires pour servir a |’Histoire anatomique 
et physiologique des Végétaux et Animaux,” . (1837.) 
Died in Paris in 1847. 

See Qu#rarp, “‘La France Littéraire ;”” ADOLPHE BRONGNIART, 
“Notice sur H. Dutrochet,’’ 1852; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Duvair, dii’var’, (GUILLAUME,) a French writer and 
moralist, distinguished for learning and probity, was 
born in Paris in 1556. He opposed the League, and 
became first president of the parliament of Provence in 
1599. In 1616 he was chosen keeper of the seals: He 
made a French version of Epictetus, and wrote. several 
excellent treatises on philosophy and other subjects, 


among which is one on “ French Eloquence.” He was 
regarded as one of the best writers of his time. Died in 
1621. 

See C. A..Sapry, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie, etc. de Du Vair,”’ 1847. 


Duval. See EspREMENIL. 

Duval, dii’vil’, (ALEXANDRE VINCENT Pineu—pe’- 
nuh’,) a popular French dramatist, born at Rennes in 
1767. He produced in 1802 “ Edward in Scotland,” a 
political drama, which was warmly applauded. He ex- 
celled in invention, in dialogue, and in variety of effects. 
His works are numerous, and consist chiefly of comedies 
and comic operas. He was elected to the French Acad- 
emy in 1812 in the place of Legouvé. Died in 1842. 

His brother, HENRI CHARLES, born in 1770, wrote a 
“ History of France in the Reign of Charles VI.,” (1842,) 
and a few other works. Died in 1847. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; BALLANCcHE, ‘‘ Discours 
de Reception a l’Académie Frangaise.”’ 

Duval, (AMAURY PINEU,) a French “#érateur, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Rennes in 1760. He was 
chosen a member of the Institute in 1811. In 1816 he 
was selected by the Academy of Inscriptions to replace 
Ginguené in the commission of the “ Histoire Littéraire 
de France,” for which work he wrote many articles. Died 
in 1839. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duval, (CHARLES,) a French architect, born at Beau- 
vais in 1800. 

Duval, (EUGENE EMMANUEL AMAURY,) a French 
painter of history and portraits, son of Amaury Pineu, 
noticed above, was born near Paris in 1808. 

‘Duval, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French legislator and advo- 
cate; who, elected to the Convention in 1792, opposed 
the execution of the king, was proscribed as a Girondist, 
and escaped by concealment. When the Convention was 
dissolved, in 1795, he passed into the Council of Five 
Hundred. Died in 1819. 

Duval, dii’val’, (NICoLAAS,) a Dutch painter, born at 
the Hague in 1644. He was employed at Loo by Wil- 
liam III. of England. Died in 1732. 

Duval, (PIERRE,) a nephew of Nicolas Sanson, was 
born at Abbeville, France, in 1618. He cultivated and 
taught geography with success, and received the title of 
royal geographer. Among his numerous works are “ The 
World, or Universal Geography,” and a “ Description of 
France,” (1691.) Died in 1683. 

Duval, (VALENTINE Jameray—zhim’r)’,) was born 
of poor parents in Champagne in 1695. In early youth 
he became a servant of certain hermits near Luneéville, 
and contracted a passion for study. The Duke of Lor- 
raine (Leopold) sent him to college, and founded for him 
a chair of history at Lunéville, where Duval lectured with 
success. About 1730 he became librarian to Francis, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and in 1748 he was appointed 
director of the imperial cabinet at Vienna. He wrote 
two treatises on medals and coins. Died in 1775. 


See “Vie de Duval,” 1788; L. BriguTweELt, ‘ Bypaths of Bio- 
graphy; Cart Diguitz, * V. J. Duvals héchst merkwiirdige Lebens- 
geschichte,’’ 1839. 
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Duval, (VINCENT,) a French physician, skilled in the 
treatment of deformed feet, was born in Eure in 1796. 

Duval le Camus, dii’val’ leh ka’miiss’, (PrERRE,) a 
skilful French painter, born at Lisieux (Calvados) in 1790. 
He painted portraits, genre, landscapes, and familiar 
scenes. Among his works are ‘ L’Ennui,” (1827,) and 
“The Passage of the Ford,” (1837.) Died in 1854. 

Duval Leroy, (or le Roy,) dii’val’ leh-rwa’, (Nrco- 
LAS CLAUDE,) a French mathematician, born at Bayeux 
about 1730, published “Elements of Navigation,” and 
other works. Died in 1810. 

Duvau, dii’v6’, (AUGUSTE,) a French botanist and 
littérateur, born at Tours in 1771, contributed to the 
“Biographie Universelle” the articles on Tournefort, 
Schiller, Lessing, Wieland, Wallenstein, and many 
others. Died in 1831. 

Duvaucel, dii’vo’sél’, (ALFRED,) an able French natu- 
ralist, born in Paris in 1792, was a step-son and pupil of 
the illustrious Cuvier. Hehad a great facility in acquir- 
ing languages, and made extensive attainments in natural 
history. In 1817 he went, with the title of naturalist to 
the king, on a scientific excursion to India, which he ex- 
plored about six years with M. Diard. They made rich 
collections of animals, minerals, etc. for the Museum of 
Paris. He died at or near Madras in 1824. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Notice sur les Voyages de M. Duvaucel,”’ in the 
“Mémoires de |’Académie des Sciences.”’ 

Duvaucel, (CHARLES,) a French astronomer, born in 
Paris in 1734; died in 1820. 

Duvenede, van, van dii’veh-nad’, (MARc,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Bruges about 1674, was a pupil of Carlo 
Maratta in Rome. He returned to Bruges, and painted 
pictures for churches. His ‘‘ Martyrdom of Saint Law- 
rence” is praised by Descamps. Died in 1729. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Duverdier, dii’vér’de-a’, (ANTOINE,) a French bib- 
liographer, was born at Montbrison in 1544. He was 
counsellor to the king, and gentleman of. the chamber. 
He is chiefly known by his “Bibliotheque de A. Du- 
verdier,” (1585,) a catalogue of French authors, Died 
in 1600. 

Duverdier, (Girzerr Saulnier—sd’ne-a’,) a French 
historian, who died in Paris in 1686. 

Duvergier, dii’vér’zhe-4’, (JEAN BAPrisTE MARIE,) 
a French jurist, born at Bordeaux in 1792, published a 
““Complete Collection of Laws, Decrees, etc.,” (24 vols., 
1824-28.) In 1855 he became a councillor of state. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, dii’vér’zhe-a’ deh hd’ran’, 
Abbé of Saint-Cyran, (se’rén’,) a noted French Jansenist 
theologian, was born at Bayonne in 1581. He formed 
a friendship with Jansenius at Louvain, and afterwards 
became a resident of Paris. He acquired great distinc- 
tion and influence by his ascetic life and his zeal for 
reforms. In 1620 he was chosen Abbé of Saint-Cyran. 
Among his friends or disciples were Arnauld and other 
recluses of Port-Royal. He published several tracts 
against the Jesuit Garasse. In 1638 he was imprisoned 
by Richelieu at Vincennes. He was released in 1642, 
and died in 1643. 

See Lancetor, ‘‘ Mémoires touchant la Vie de Monsieur de Saint- 
Cyran ;” Racine, ‘* Histoire de Port-Royal ;’? SainvE-Bruve, “ His- 
toire de Port-Royal.”’ 

Duvergier de Hauranne, (JEAN Marieg,) a French 
legislator, born at Rouen in 1771. He was a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies from September, 1815, until 
1323, and supported liberal principles. He wrote several 
legal works. Died in 1831. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, (PROSPER,) an eminent 
French statesman, a son of the preceding, was born at 
Rouen in1798. He was identified with the Doctrinaires in 
politics, and in 1831 entered the Chamber of Deputies, in 
which he acquired much influence. He was one of the 
master-spirits of the coalition formed by several shades 
of opposition in 1837, and maintained the maxim ‘The 
king reigns, but does not govern.” He was one of the 
chief agitators of electoral reform in 1846 and 1847, and 
in the Assembly of 1848 acted with the conservatives. 
Having opposed the coup d'état of December, 1851, he 
was exiled for a few months. He wrote a “ History of 
Parliamentary Government in France,” (2 vois., 1857.) 

See Louis BLANC, ‘‘ Histoire de dix Ans.”’ 
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Duvernet, dii’vér’nd’, (THEOPHILE,) ABBE, a French 
writer, born at Ambert in 1730, wrote a ‘Life of Vol- 
taire,” which had a large sale, but has not much merit. 
Died in 1796. 

See VoLraire, ‘‘ Correspondance.”” 

Duverney, dii’vér’nda’, (JoserpH Guichard—ge’- 
sh#r’,) an eminent French anatomist, born at Feurs, in 
Forez, in August, 1648. He went to Paris in his youth, 
and soon became distinguished as an eloquent lecturer 
on anatomy. His elocution was so graceful and impress- 
ive that famous actors attended his course to receive 
instruction in their art. He was received into the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1676, and was appointed professor 
of anatomy in the Jardin du Roi in 1679. He wrote an 
excellent treatise ‘‘On the Organ of Hearing,” (1683,) 
and other anatomical works. Died in 1730. 

_See ‘* Biographie Médicale ;”? FonTene te, ‘‘Eloges des Acadé- 
miciens. 

Duvernoy, dii’vér’nwa’, (GrorGES Louis,) an emi- 
nent French zoologist and anatomist, born at Montbé- 
liard in 1777. About 1802 he was employed by Cuvier 
as editor of his “ Lectures on Comparative Anatomy,” 
and he published the last three volumes of that work 
in 1805. He practised medicine at Montbéliard nearly 
twenty years, and became professor of natura] history at 
Strasbourg in 1827. In 1837 he succeeded Cuvier as pro- 
fessor in the College of France, and in 1850 he exchanged 
that place for the chair of comparative anatomy. He 
wrote numerous and important works on anatomy and 
zoology, among which is “ Lectures on the History of 
Organized Bodies,” (1842,) and contributed tothe * Dic- 
tionary of Natural Sciences.” Died in Paris in 1855. 

See QuéraArpD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Duvernoy, (JEAN GroRCcES,) a French anatomist 
and writer, born at Montbéliard in 1691. He became 
professor of medicine at Tiibingen in 1715, and in 1725 
obtained the chair of anatomy and surgery in the Acad- 
emy of Saint Petersburg, which he filled until 1746. 
Died in 1759. 

Duveyrier, dii’va‘re-4’, (ANNE HONORE JOSEPH,) 
a French dramatist, born in Paris in 1788. He wrote, 
under the assumed name of MELESVILLE, many suc- 
cessful comedies and vaudevilles. 

Duveyrier, (CHARLES,) a brother of the preceding, 
born in Paris in 1803, wrote ‘‘La Marquise de Senne- 
terre,” (1837,) and other popular comedies. 

Duviquet, dii’ve’ka’, (PIERRE,) a French critic, born 
at Clamecy in 1766. In the Revolution he acted with 
the popular party, and in 1798 was one of the Council of 
Five Hundred. From 1814 to 1830 he was employed as 
editor of the “Journal des Débats,” for which he wrote 
able critiques on the drama. Died in 1835. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Duvivier, dii’ve’ve-a’, (FRANCIADE FLEURUS, fR6N’- 

7 YT, fecal ir ,, - 7 
se’4d’/ fluh’riiss’,) a French general, born at Rouen in 
1794, served with distinction in Algeria from 1830 to 
1840. On the formation of the republic, in 1848, he be- 
came a general of division. He was mortally wounded 
in a fight with the insurgents of Paris in June, 1848. He 
wrote several military works. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Duvoisin, dii’vwa’zan’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
bishop, born at Langres in 1744... He was a professor in 
the schools of the Sorbonne before the Revolution, and 
was an exile from 1792 till 1802. About the latter date 
he became Bishop of Nantes. He was one of the four 
bishops chosen to reside with the pope during his cap- 
tivity in France. Besides other works, he published 
“Evangelical Demonstration,” and ‘‘ Defence of Social 
Order against the Principles of the French Revolution,” 
(1798.) Died in 1813. 

See Qu#ranrp, ‘La France Littéraire,”’ 

Duyckinck, di’/kink, (EVERT AuGUSTUS,) an Ameni- 
can essayist and critic, born. in the city of New York in 
1816. He founded the ‘Literary World” in 1847, and 
edited it for several years. In conjunction with his 
brother GEorGE L., he published a valuable work entitled 
“Cyclopedia of American Literature, embracing Per- 
sonal and Critical Notices of Authors,” (2 vols., 1856; 
new edition, with Supplement, 1865.) 
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Duyckinck, (GrorGE LonG,) an essayist and scholar, 
brother of the preceding, was born in New York in 1822 
or 1823. He contributed to the “Literary World” and 
the “Cyclopedia of American Literature,” and wrote a 
“Life of George Herbert,” (1858.) Died in March, 1863. 

Duyse, van, van doi’zeh, (PRUDENS,) a Dutch anti- 
guary and poet, born at Dendermonde in 1805. 

Duzi, doot’see, or Ducci, doot’chee, (VIRGILIO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Citta di Castello, lived about 1600. 

Dwapayana. See VyAsa. 

Dwight, dwit, (EpMuND,) an American merchant and 
patron of learning, born at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1780, graduated at Yale College in 1799. He was a 
partner of the firm which established large cotton-mills 
at Chicopee Falls and Holyoke. He is said to have 
been the first who proposed to establish normal schools 
in Massachusetts, and he subsequently gave ten thousand 
dollars towards their support. Died in 1849. 

Dwight, (HARRISON GRAY Orts,) an American mis- 
sionary, born about 1803. He published “ Christianity 
Revived in the East,” (1850.) . Died in 1862. 

Dwight, (SerENo Epwarps,) D.D., an American 
divine, son of President Dwight, was born at Greenfield 
Hill, Connecticut, in 1786. He graduated at Yale in 
1803. After practising law for nearly ten years, he 
studied divinity, and was several years pastor of Park 
Street Church, but afterwards taught school in New 
Haven and Boston. From 1833 to 1836 he was presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, New York. Died in 1850. 
Dr. Dwight edited the works of his great-grandfather, 
Jonathan Edwards, (10 vols. 8vo,) to which he added a 
life of the author. A volume of his discourses, with a 
memoir of his life, has been published by W. T. Dwight. 

Dwight, (THEODORE,) an able American journalist, 
born at Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1765, was a 
brother of Timothy Dwight, noticed below. He gained 
distinction as a lawyer, and was a prominent leader of 
the Federal party. He edited “The Hartford Mirror,” 
an organ of the Federalists, was secretary of the Hart- 
ford Convention in 1814, and founded, about 1817, the 
“New York Daily Advertiser,” which he edited with 
great ability until 1836. Died in 1846. 

Dwight, (Timoruy,) an eminent American divine 
and scholar, born at Northampton, Massachusetts, on 
the 14th of May, 1752, was a son of Timothy Dwight, 
a merchant. His mother, Mary Edwards, a daughter 
of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, was a woman of 
talents and rare worth. In 1765 he entered Yale Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1769. He acted as tutor in 
that colleg@ for six years, from 1771 to 1777. In 1774 
he finished “The Conquest of Canaan,” an epic poem, 
(printed in 1785.) He married a lady named Woolsey 
in 1777, was licensed to preach, and became a chaplain 
in the army the same year. Having left the army in 
October, 1778, he worked on a farm in Northampton for 
five years, during which he aided to support his mother, 
and preached occasionally at several adjacent villages. 
In 1783 he was ordained minister of the Congregational 
church of Greenfield, Connecticut. His salary being 
insufficient for the support of his family, he opened an 
academy, (at Greenfield,) which had a high reputation. 

He was chosen president of Yale College in 1795, and 
was annually appointed professor of theology there for 
ten years. This appointment was made permanent in 
1805. He also performed the functions of preacher at 
the chapel of the college. He published ‘Greenfield 
Hill,” a poem, (1794,) and a number of occasional ser- 
mons at different times. He continued to preside over 
Yale College until his death, and rendered important 
services as a teacher of youth, for which he was emi- 
nently qualified. His principal works are “Theology 
Explained and Defended in a Series of One Hundred 
and Seventy-three Sermons,” (§ vols., 1818,) which is 
highly esteemed, and “Travels in New England and 

. New York,” (4 vols., 1821.) “This work,” says Southey, 
“though the humblest in its pretences, is the most im- 
portant of his writings, and will derive additional value 
from time. ... The remarks upon natural history are 
those of an observant and sagacious man who makes no 
pretences to science; they are more interesting, therefore, 
than those of a merely scientific traveller.” | (‘London 


Quarterly Review,” vol. xxx., October, 1823.) He died 
at New Haven in January, 1817. 

See his Life in Sparks’s ‘* American Biography,’’ vol. iv., second 
series, by WILLIAM B. SpracugE; “Life of Dr. Dwight,’ by his son, 
SERENO E. DwiGuT; Griswocp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America,” and 
**Prose Writers of America;’’ ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distin- 
guished Americans,” vol. i. ; DuycKrnck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American 
Literature,” vol. i.; SpRAGUE, “Annals of the American Pulpit.” 

Dwight, (WILDER,) LiEUTENANT-COLONEL, a brave 
American officer, born at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
1833, was a brother of General William Dwight. He died 
of wounds received at the battle of Antietam, September 
17, 1862. 

See ‘‘ Life and Letters of Wilder Dwight,”’ 1868. 


Dwight, (WILLIAM,) an American general, born in 
Massachusetts. He served in Louisiana in May, 1863, 
and took part in the battle of Pleasant Hill, under Gen- 
eral Banks, April, 1864. 

Dyce, (Rev. ALEXANDER,) a British editor and critic, 
born in Edinburgh about 1798. He became a resident 
of London in 1827, after which he gave proof of his 
critical ability in editions of Webster, Middleton, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Marlowe, and other old dramatists. 
In 1858 he published an excellent edition of Shakspeare, 
in 6 vols., “‘ which is,” says the Atheneum, “‘the most 
perfect text now to be obtained, with brief annotations 
sufficient for all practical purposes.” He wrote the 
lives of Shakspeare, Pope, and Akenside in a collection 
called the “ Aldine Poets.” Died in May, 1869. 

See “‘London Quarterly Review” for January, 1859. 

Dyce, (WILLIAM,) R.A., a painter of history, was 
born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, about 1806. He began 
to exhibit in the Royal Academy in 1827. His picture 
of “Joash shooting the Arrow of Deliverance” (1844) 
procured him a high reputation and admission into the 
Royal Academy as associate. He was one of the artists 
employed to decorate the new Houses of Parliament, and 
painted in the House of Lords a fresco of the “ Baptism 
of Ethelbert,” which is much admired. Among his oil- 
paintings are a ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” (1846,) and “The 
Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,” (1850.) Died in 1864. 

Dyche, (THomaAs,) an English teacher and educa- 
tional writer. Died in 1750. 

Dyck, van, (ANTrHONY.) See VANDYKE. 

Dyck, van, van dik, (FLORIS,) born in Haarlem in 
1577, was a skilful painter of history and of fruits. The 
Museum of the Louvre contains two of his works, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Hagar. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 

Dyck, van, (PHILip,) an excellent painter, born in 
Amsterdam in 1680, is regarded by the Dutch as the 
last of their great painters. He was a pupil of Arnold 
Boonen. In 1710 he settled at Middelburg, where he 
gained a high reputation, and imitated Gerard Dow 
with success. He afterwards worked at the Hague, 
and was employed as painter by the States of Holland. 
He painted portraits, history, and cabinet pictures, imi- 
tated nature with fidelity, and finished his work with 
care. Among his works are “Susanna and the Elders,” 
and a portrait of the Prince of Orange. Died in 1752. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Dy’er, (Sir EDwarb,) an English poet, born about 
1540. He was employed in several embassies by Queen 
Elizabeth, who knighted him. He associated with the 
famous Dr. Dee, and was reputed a Rosicrucian. His 
works consist of pastoral odes and madrigals, 

See Extis, ‘‘ Specimens of the Early English Poets.” 


Dyer, (GEORGE,) an English scholar, antiquary, and 
divine, born in London in1755. Having officiated as a 
Baptist minister at Oxford, he became a resident of Lon- 
don in 1792, and applied himself with success to literary 
pursuits. He wrote a “ History of the University of 
Cambridge,” and edited the Greek Testament, and seve- 
ral plays of Euripides. He contributed the. original 
portions (except the preface) of “ Valpy’s Classics,” (141 
vols.,) on which he was employed from 1819 to 1830, and 
published some poems and other works. Charles Lamb, 
who was his friend, has commemorated his merit as an 
author and a man, in his Essays, Died in 1841. 

Dyer or Deyer, (Sir Jamxs,) an English jurist, born 
at Roundhill in rg11. He became eminent in his pro- 
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fession, and in 1552 was elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons. From 1560 until his death, in 1582, he was 
chief justice of the common pleas. His Reports were 
recommended to students by Lord Coke. 

See Foss, “The Judges of England.” 

Dyer, (JOHN,) a British poet, born in 1700, was the 
son of a Welsh solicitor. In his youth he was an itine- 
rant painter. In.1727 he produced his ‘t Grongar Hill,” 
which is regarded as his best poem. ‘‘The scenes which 
it displays,” says Dr. Johnson, “are so pleasing, the 
images which they raise are so welcome to the mind, 
that when it is once read it will be read again.” He 
went to Italy to study painting, and wrote there ‘‘The 
Ruins of Rome,” a poem, which was much admired. 
After his return he took orders, married Miss Ensor, 
and obtained the livings of Calthorpe, Coningsby, Bed- 
ferd, and Kirkby. In 1757 he published. his longest 
poem, “The Fleece,” which was unfavourably criticised 
by Johnson. Dr. Drake, on the other hand, thinks “it 
contains a vast variety of Jandscapes, drawn and coloured 
in the most spirited and fascinating style.” Dyer was a 
man of pure morality and amiable temper. Died in 1758. 

See Jounson’s ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets.” 

Dyer, (MAry,) a member of the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, who suffered death for her religion. She 
was hanged on Boston Common in 1660, 

See H1.DRETH’s “‘ History of the United States,”’ vol. i. chap. xil. 

Dyer, (SAMUEL,) an English scholar, born about 1725, 
was noted for his wit and convivial habits. He was a 
member of the literary club composed of Dr. Johnson 
and his friends. About 1758 he revised the English 
edition of Plutarch’s “ Lives,” for which he made new 
translations of the lives of Pericles and Demetrius. Died 
in 1772. 

Dyer, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman, who, in 
1662, was ejected from Cholesbury, in Buckingham- 
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shire, for nonconformity. His Sermons, printed in 1663- 


66, are said to resemble the style of Bunyan. He after- 
wards joined the Society of Friends. Died in-1696, aged 
sixty. 

Dyke, (DANIEL,) an eminent English Puritan divine, 
who wrote a treatise ‘On Repentance,” (1631,) and Ser- 
mons, which were highly praised by Bishop Wilkins. 
Died about 1614. 

Dy’mond, (JONATHAN,) an eminent English moralist 
and writer, born at Exeter in 1796, was a member of the 
Society of Friends. He became a linen-draper in his 
native city. He advocated the principles of peace in 
an able work entitled an ‘Inquiry into the Accordancy 
of War with the Principles of Christianity,” (1823.) He 
also wrote ‘Essays on the Principles of Morality, and 
on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind,” (1829,) which has passed through numerous 
editions. Commenting on this work, Professor George 
Bush remarks, “* Whether we regard the soundness and 
lucidness of his reasonings, the temper, candour, and 
wisdom of his conclusions, the elegance of his style, the 
felicity of his illustrations, or the singularly excellent 
spirit which pervades the whole, the Essays of Dymond 
are entitled to rank high in the highest class of ethical 
productions.” (See Preface to the American edition of 
Dymond’s “ Essays,” New York, 1834.) Died in 1828. 

See a Review of Dymond’s Essays, by RopeRT SouTHEY, in the 


“London Quarterly Review’? for January, 1831, vol. xliv.; “ Chris- 
tian Examiner,”’ vol. xviii, ; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Dzahabi, dzih’ha-bee, or Dzehebi, (Ahmed, 4n’- 
med,) a famous Arabian historian and jurist, born at 
Damascus in 1275; died in 1347. 

Dzatee or Dzati, dza’tee, surnamed Roum, (roo’- 
mee,) a Turkish poet, born at Carasi; died in 1546. 

Dzondi, dzon’dee, (CARL HEINRICH,) a German med- 
ical writer, born in Saxony in 1770; died in 1835. 


H. 


Bachard. See EcHaArp. 

Eachard, étch’ard, (JoHN,) D.D., an English clergy- 
man, born in Suffolk in 1636. He became a Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, in 1658, and Master of the 
same in 1675. He displayed a talent for ridicule in his 
works, among which were “The Ground and Occasions 
of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion inquired 
into,” (1670,) and a ‘Dialogue on Hobbes’s State of 
Nature,” (1672.) “I have known men happy enough at 
ridicule,” says Dean Swift, “who upon grave subjects 
were perfectly stupid ; of which Dr. Eachard was a great 
instance.” Died in 1697. 


_ See Toomas Davigs, “‘ Life of J. Eachard;” ‘‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica.” 


Badgar. See Encar. 

Eadie, ee’de, (JOHN,) a Scottish Presbyterian divine 
and biblical critic, born at Alva, in the county of Stir- 
ling, about 1814. He has published several popular 
works, among which are the “ Biblical Cyclopeedia,” (6th 
edition, 1857,) a ‘Life of Dr. Kitto,” and a ‘“‘Condensed 
Concordance to the Scriptures,” (2oth edition, 1860.) 
He succeeded Dr. Mitchell as professor of biblical litera- 
ture to the United Presbyterian Church in 1843. He is, 
or was recently, pastor of a congregation in Glasgow. 

Badmer, éd’mer, or Hdmer, an English historian and 
monk, was the friend and companion of Bishop Anselm. 
He wrote the “ Historia Novorum,” or “History of his 
own Times” from 1066 to 1122, which contains valuable 
information, and the “ Life of Anselm.” He was elected 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s in 1120. Died about 1124. 

Eadmund. See Epmunp, 

Eadred. See Epren. 

Badward. See Epwarp. 

Badwig. See Epwic. 

Bagles, ee’glz, (Rev. JoHN,) an English writer and 
artist, born at Bristol about 1784. He contributed to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” and other periodicals. A vol- 
ume of his contributions to Blackwood was published, 
under the title of “The Sketcher,” in 1856. Died in 1855. 

See ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for December, 1855. 


Eames, eemz, ? (JOHN,) an English savant, wrote 
papers on ‘Natural Philosophy,” etc. for the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” from 1726 to 1742, and was as- 
sociated with J. Martyn in publishing an Abridgment 
of the said Transactions, (1719-33.) Died in 1744. 

Bandi, 4-4n’dee, (GruSEPPE ANTONIO FRANCESCO 
GIROLAMO,) born at Saluces, Piedmont, in 1735, became 
professor of natural philosophy in the University of 
Turin in 1788. He wrote “Elements of Geometry 
and Physics,” (1793,) and other works. Died in 1799. 


Haque, the French of A®acus, which see. 

Eardley, erd’le, (Sir CULLING,) an English publicist, 
born at Hatfield in 1805. He was noted for his zealous 
assertion of Protestantism. Died in 1863. 

Harle, erl, (JAMES,) an American portrait-painter, born 
in Massachusetts, studied in London. Died in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1796. He heldahigh rank among 
American artists of his time. | 

Earle, er], (JoHN,) an English bishop, born at York 
in 1601, graduated at Oxford in 1624, and became chap- 
lain and tutor to Prince Charles, (afterwards Charles II.,) 
whom he followed into exile. In 1662 he was appointed 
Bishop of Worcester, and in 1663 transferred to the see 
of Salisbury. He wrote a popular work entitled “ Micro- 
cosmography,” a delineation of character and manners, 
and translated into Latin the ‘‘Eikon Basilike.” » His 
character was excellent. Burnet says, “ Earle was the 
man of all the clergy for whom the king had the greatest 
esteem.” Died in 1665. 

See Woop, “ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Barle, (PLrny,) an American inventor, born at Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts, in 1762. He invented a machine 
for making cards which are used in carding wool and 
cotton, Died in 1832. 

Earle, (THOMAS,) an American writer and philan- 
thropist, son of the preceding, was born at Leicester, 
Massachusetts, in 1791. He practised Jawin Philadelphia 
for many years. He was one of the most influential 
members of the State Constitutional Convention of 1837, 
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and in 1840 was the candidate of the Liberty party for 
the Vice-Presidency. Died in 1849. Among his works 
are treatises on penal law and on States’ rights. 

His brother Piryy, a physician, born in 1809, published 
in 1841 a work on the asylums for the insane in Europe. 

Earlom, er’/lom, (RICHARD,) one of the most eminent 
English engravers of his time, was born in London about 
1742, or, assome say, in 1728. He has probably never 
been surpassed as a mezzotinto engraver. Among his 
master-pieces is ‘The Royal Academy.” He engraved 
the works of many Italian and Flemish painters ; he also 
left fruit- and flower-pieces, after Huysum, and a collection 
of prints after Claude Lorrain, entitled ‘‘ Liber Veritatis,” 
(3 vols., 1777-1804.) Died in 1822. 

Early, er’le, (JoHN,) an eminent American divine, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
born in Virginia in 1785. At an early age he became an 
itinerant preacher, and was chosen bishop in 1854. 

Early, (JuBAu A.,)an American general, born in Vir- 
ginia about 1818, graduated at West Point in 1837. He 
commanded a division of General Lee’s army at Gettys- 
burg, July 2-3, 1863. 
land, and sent a body of cavalry on a raid to Chambers- 
burg, which they burned. Having moved his army back 
to the Shenandoah Valley, he was defeated by Sheridan 
on the Opequan Creek and at Fisher’s Hill on the 19th 
and 20th of September. On the 19th of October, 1864, 
he surprised the Union army at Cedar Creek, in the 
absence of General Sheridan ; but the latter, having ar- 
rived in the afternoon, gained a decisive victory, General 
Early losing the greater part of his artillery and trains. 

East, (Sir Epwarbd Hybg,) an English jurist, born 
about 1764, published ‘‘King’s Bench Reports, 1800- 
1812,” which are highly commended, and another excel- 
lent legal production, entitled ‘ Pleas of the Crown,” 
(1803.) Died in 1847. 

Hast/burn, (JAMES WALLIS,) a poet and Episcopal 
clergyman, born in Englandin1797. He became in 1818 
rector of a church in Accomac county, Virginia. In con- 
junction with Robert C. Sands, he wrote “‘ Yamoyden,” a 
romantic poem founded on the history of the Indian 
king Philip. Died in 1819. 


See “ North American Review’ for April, 1821. 


Bastburn, (MantTon,) D.D., a bishop, brother of the 
preceding, was born in England in 1801. Having been 
brought by his parents to New York, he graduated at 
Columbia College in 1817. He received holy orders in 
1822, and was for many years pastor of the Church of 
the Ascension in New York. He was appointed Bishop 
of Massachusetts in 1843. 

Hast/lake, (Sir CHARLES LOCK,) an eminent English 
historical painter, born at Plymouth in 1793. He be- 
came a pupil of Fuseli in the Royal Academy, and visited 
Italy and Greece about 1818, after which he passed some 
years in Rome. In 1828 he produced a remarkable pic- 
ture of ‘‘ Pilgrims to Rome first coming in Sight of the 
Holy City.” He was elected a Royal Academician in 
1830, and president of the Royal Academy in 1850. His 
picture of “Christ Weeping over Jerusalem” was greatly 
admired for a union of refinement with earnest religious 
feeling. He has enriched the literature of art with valu- 
able works, among which are a version of Goethe’s 
“Theory of Colours,” (1840,) and ‘“ Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil-Painting,” (1847.) Died about the end of 1865. 

See NaGcter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”’ “ London 
Quarterly Review” for March, 1848; ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for 
February, 1866. 

Eastlake, (ELIZABETH RicGBy,) LApy, wife of the 
preceding, to whom she was married in 1849. Among 
her works are ‘‘ Letters from the Shores of the Baltic,” 
(1841,) and “ Livonian Tales.” 

East’/man, (CHARLES G.,) an American poet and 
journalist, born in Oxford county, Maine, in 1816. He 
became about 1846 editor of the “Vermont Patriot,” 
published at Montpelier, and produced a volume of 
poems in 1848. 

Eastman, (MARY HENDERSON,) an American writer, 
born at Warrenton, Virginia, about 1818. She pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘‘ Romance of Indian Life,” 
(1852,) and “Aunt Phillis’s Cabin,” designed as a reply 
to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
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In July, 1864, he invaded Mary- |: 


EBELMEN 


East/wick, (EDWARD B.,) an English Orientalist, 
born in Berkshire in 1814. He was employed in India 
as interpreter in the service of the East India Company. 
About 1845 he became professor of Oriental languages 
in the College of Haileybury. He has published, besides 
other works, ‘‘ Dry Leaves from Young Egypt,” (1849,) 
a version of ‘‘ Gulistan,” from the Persian, (1852,) “‘ Lights 
of Canopus,” (1854,) anda version of ‘The Four Der- 
vishes,” a Persian tale. 

Eaton, ee’ton, (Amos,) a distinguished American 
naturalist, born in 1777, graduated at Williams College, 
studied law in early life, and was admitted to the bar. 
On the organization of the Rensselaer Institute, about 
1828, at Troy, New York, he was appointed principal and 
senior professor, which position he held till his death in 
1842. He published a text-book on botany, which passed 
through numerous editions, an “Index to the Geology 
of the Northern States,” and other scientific works. By 
his writings and zeal in the cause of natural science he 
did much to promote the study of natural history in the 
United States in the early part of the present century. 

Eaton, ee’ton, (JOHN,) an English clergyman, born 
in 1575, preached at Wickham Market, and wrote Anti- 
nomian treatises on Faith and Justification. Died in'1641. 

Eaton, (HoraAcgE,) born in Windsor county, Vermont, 
in 1804, was elected Governor of Vermont in 1846, an} 
was for several years State superintendent of commo, 
schools. Died in 1855. 

Eaton, (WILLIAM,) an American soldier, born in 
Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1764. He was sent as con- 
sul to Tunis in 1798, and was involved in a series of 
negotiations and disputes, which he conducted with great 
ability and courage. After hostilities had begun between 
the United States and Tripoli in 1801, he made an at- 
tempt to revolutionize Tripoli by means of an army which 
he commanded; but a treaty of peace in 1805 rendered 
his attempt abortive. Died in 1811. 

See a “‘ Life of W. Eaton’ in Sparxs’s ‘‘ American Biography,’’ 
vol. ix., 1st series, by C. C. FELTON. 

Ebben, éb’ben, or Ebbon, éb’bon, a German monk 
of the twelfth century, wrote a “Life of Otho, Bishop 
of Bamberg.” 

Ebbesen, éb’beh-sen, (NIELS, or NICHOLAS,) a Danish 
patriot, who took arms against Count Gerard, a petty 
tyrant, whom he killed. He afterwards defeated the 
army of Gerard, but lost his life in the action, in 1340. 

Eb’bon, [Fr. pron. 4’bon’,] a French ecclesiastic, born 
about 775 A.D. He became Bishop of Rheims in 816, 
and aided Lothaire in rebellion against Louis le Débon- 
naire. Died in 851. 

E’bed Je’su, a Syrian writer, who became Nestorian 
Bishop of Nisibis about 1290. Died in 1318. Among 
his numerous works is “The Book of the Pearl,” a treat- 
ise on the truth of the Christian religion. 

Ebel, a’bel, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German geolo- 
gist, born at Zillichau in 1764. He wrote a popular 
“Guide to Travellers in Switzerland,” (1793,) an able 
treatise on the geology of the Alps, (“Ueber den Bau 
der Erde in den Alpen-Gebirgen,” 1808,) and other 
works. Died in 1830. 

Ebel, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a German writer, born in 
1592; died in 1627. 

Ebeling, a’beh-ling’, (CHRISTOPH DANIEL,) a German 
historian and scholar, born in Hildesheim, Hanover, in 
1741, was for many years professor of history and of 
Greek at Hamburg. His principal work is a valuable 
“History and Geography of North America,” (7 vols., 
1796-1816.) Died in 1817. 

Ebelmen, a’bél’mén’, (JACQUES JOsEPH,) an eminent | 
French chemist, born at Beaume-les-Dames in 1814. He 
became professor of docimacy in the Ecole des Mines 
in 1845. In 1847 he was appointed an engineer of the 
first class, and director of the porcelain manufactory at 
Sevres, the products of which he raised to a higher state 
of perfection. He wrote for the “Annales des Mines” 
and “ Annales de Physique et de Chimie” many treatises, 
among which was one “On the Decomposition of Rocks,” 
(1848.) He died in 1852, a few days after he had been 
appointed engineer-in-chief of mines. 


See M. Cuevrevt, “Notice sur Ebelmen,” 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 
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EBER 


Eber, a/ber, [Lat. Esr’rus,| (PauL,) a German Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Ritzingen in 1511, was a friend 
of Melanchthon, with whom he attended the Conference 
of Worms in 1541. He became professor of Hebrew 
at Wittenberg in 1556, and wrote, among other works, 
(in Latin,) an “ Exposition of the Gospels,” and a “ His- 
tory of the Jews,” (1561.) Died in 1569. 

See M. Apa, “ Vitae Eruditorum;’? BALTHASAR MEwz, “‘ Oratio 
de Vita et Rebus gestis P. Eberi,’’ 1581; G. H. Srxt, “P. Eber, 
der Schiiler, Freund und Amtsgenosse der Reformatoren,’’ 1843. 

Eb/er-ard, a son-in-law of the emperor Lothaire, ob- 
tained about 845 A.D. the duchy of Friuli, then one of 
the most important fiefs of Italy. He was the father of 
Berenger, King of Italy. 

Eberhard, a/ber-hart’ or éb’er-hart’, (AuGusr Gort- 
Lok,) a German savant and writer, born at Belzig, Prus- 
sia, in 1769. Among his prose works are stories entitled 
“Ferdinand Werner,” (1802,) and “‘ Hannchen and the 
Chickens,” which had a great success. His poem ‘The 
First Man and the Earth” (‘Der erste Mensch und die 
Erde,” 1828) is praised for its noble style. Died in 1845. 


See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Eberhard, (CHRISYoOrPH,) a German natural philoso- 


pher; born in 1655; died in 1730. 

Eberhard, (JOHANN AuGusT,) a German philosopher 
and elegant writer, born at Halberstadt in 1739. He pub- 
lished in 1772 an “Apology for Socrates,” which exercised 
great influence in the propagation of that theological sys- 
tem popularly known as neology or rationalism. This 
work was severely criticised by Lessing and others, and 
hindered Eberhard’s advancement in the Church. He 
was appointed professor of history at Halle in 1778. In 
philosophy he was a staunch partisan of Leibnitz, and 
an adversary of Kantism. He wrote, among other works, 
a “ History of Philosophy,” (1788,) and a ‘ Dictionary 
of German Synonyms,” (6 vols., 1793-1802,) which was 
universally admired. Died in 1809. 

See F. Nicovat, ‘‘ Gedichtnissschrift auf J. A. Eberhard,”’ Ber- 
lin, 1810; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Eberhard, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German jurist, 
born at Hochstadt in 1743; died in 1772. 

Eberhard, (JOHANN PETER,) a German medical writer, 
born at Altona in 1727; died in 1779. 

Eberhard, (KONRAD,) a distinguished German sculp- 
tor, born at Hindelang in 1768. He became professor 
of sculpture in the Academy of Munich in 1816. Among 
his works are ‘Leda and the Swan,” and a statue of 
Saint Michael. 

See Nac er, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Eb/er-hard or Evrard de Bethune, a Flemish 
grammarian of the twelfth century, wrote a Latin Gram- 
mar. 

Eberle, a/ber-leh, (ADAM,) a German painter, born 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1805; died at Rome in 1832. 

Eb’er-le, (JOHN,) an American medical writer, born 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1788, graduated in 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1809. He published 
about 1822 a “Treatise on Therapeutics,” took a promi- 
nent part in establishing the Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia, and became a professor in that institu- 
tion. Died in 1838. 

See S. D. Gross, “ American Medical Biography.” 


Eberlin, a/ber-leen’, (DANIEL,) a German musician, 
born at Nuremberg about 1630. He became succes- 
sively soldier, chapel-master, and banker. Died at Cas- 
sel in 1685. 

Ebers, a’bers, (EmiL,) a German painter, distinguished 
for humour and comic talent, was born at Breslau in 
1807. Among his subjects are smugglers, outlaws, etc. 

Ebersberger, a/bers-bérc’er, or Ebersperger, 
a’bers-pérG’er, (JOHANN GEoRG,) a German engraver 
of maps, born at Lichtenau in 1695; died in 1760, 

Eberstein, von, fon a/ber-stin’, (WILHELM Lup- 
WIG,) BARON, a German metaphysical philosopher, born 
in 1762; died in 1805. 

Ebert, a/bért, (FRIEDRICH ADOLPH,) a distinguished 
German bibliographer, born at Taucha, near Leipsic, in 
1791. He was appointed director of the Royal Library 
of Dresden in 1828. Among his principal works are a 
“Life of Napoleon,” (1817,) and a “Universal Biblio- 
graphic Dictionary,” (2 vols., 1820-30.) Died in 1834. 
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EBU-THALIB 


Ebert, (JOHANN ARNOLD,) a German poet, born at 
Hamburg in 1723. He was for a long time professor 
in the Carolinum of Brunswick. His German version 
of Young’s “ Night Thoughts” (1790-95) is praised by 
Guizot. He translated other English works, and wrote 
lyric verses of some merit. Died in 1795. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ebert, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a German philosopher, born 
at Breslau in 1737, became professor of mathematics 
at Wittenberg. He published “ Principles of Practical 
Philosophy,” (1784,) and other works for the instruction 
of youth. Died in 1805. 

Ebert, (THEODOR,) a German Hebraist, who was 
professor of Hebrew at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He pub- 
lished several works. Died in 1630. 

Eberus, (PAUL.) See EBER. 

Eberwein. See EBROIN. 

E’bi-on, the supposed founder of the E/BIONITES, a 
sect of heretics who existed in the East in the first cen- 
tury. They rejected the New Testament and observed 
the Mosaic law, but professed to be Christians. Origen 
and some others, however, derive the name of Ebionites 
from a Hebrew word signifying “poor.” 

See Marrer, ‘‘ Histoire du Gnosticisme.’’ 

Eble, éb/la’, (JeEAN BAprisre,) an eminent French 
general, born in Lorraine in 1758. As general of bri- 
gade, he directed the sieges of Ypres, Nieuwpoort, Bois- 
le-Duc, etc. He was made a general of division in 
1793. In1795 he made the campaign of the Palatinate, 
under Moreau, and in 1800 commanded the artillery at 
the victory of Hohenlinden. In the Russian campaign 
of 1812 he was chief commandant of the pontoon-train, 
and rendered great services at the passage of the Bere- 
zina, where it is said Bonaparte was saved by his energy 
and skill. He died from the effects of cold and exposure 
on this occasion, just as he was appointed inspector- 
general and commander-in-chief of the artillery of the 
grand army. 

See DE CourceELteEs, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Francais.”’ 

Ebn. See [bn. 

Ebn-Koteybah. See IpN-KOTEYBAH. 

Ebner, éb’ner, (ERASMUS,) a German poet, born at 
Nuremberg in 1511, was a pupil of Melanchthon. He 
wrote Latin epigrams which were printed with those of 
Melanchthon, and discovered that cadmium and copper 
fused together produce brass. Died in 1577. 

Eboli, éb’o-lee or a’bo-lee, (ANA de Mendoza—da 
mén-do’tha,) PRINCESS OF, a Spanish lady, born about 
1535 or 1540, became the wife of Ruy Gomez de Sylva, 
Prince of Eboli. She was, it is said, the mistress of Philip 
II., and was suspected of being an accomplice of Antonio 
Perez in the assassination of Escovedo. She was ar- 
rested in 1579 and imprisoned, but was soon released. 

See Micnet, ‘‘ Antonio Perez et Philippe IT.” 

Ebrard, a’brart, (JOHANN HEINRICH AUGUST,) a 
prominent German Protestant theologian, born at Er- 
langen in 1818. He became professor of theology at 
Erlangen in 1847. He edited a review called ‘The 
Future of the Church,” (1845-47,) and wrote, besides 
other works, “ Christian Dogmatics,” (2 vols., 1852,) and 
“The Divine and Human ( Gottmenschlichkeit) in Chris- 
tianity,” (1844.) “Many of his sermons have been pub- 
lished. He is, or was recently, preacher and councillor 
of the Consistory at Spire. 

Eb/re-mar, written also Hvermer, third Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, was born near Thérouanne. He was raised 
to the dignity of patriarch in 1103. Died after 1122. 

E’broin, | Lat. Esroi’/Nus,] written also Bberwein, 
a powerful and ambitious Frank, was mayor of the palace 
under Clotaire III. (King of Neustria) and under Theo- 
doric III. He was killed in 681 A.D. 

See Si1smonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Ebu. See Asoo. 

Ebu-Beker. See AB0o-BEKR. 

Eb/ur-¥, (RoBERT GROSVENOR,) LorD, an English 
peer, a son of the second Earl Grosvenor, was born in 
1801. He was a member of the House of Commons 
from 1822 to 1857, and was then raised to the peerage, 
He supported several bills for the promotion of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Ebu-Thalib. See Apoo-TALtz. 


ECATARINA 


Eeatarina. See CATHERINE, Empress of Russia. 
Ecbert. See EGBERT. 
Eccard. See ECKHART. 
Eccelino da Romano. 
Ecchelensis. See ECHELLENSIS. ~ 
Eccius. See Eck. ; 
Eccles, ék’klz, (AMBROSE,) an Irish critic, published 
editions of ‘“ Cymbeline,” “King Lear,” and the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” with copious notes and critical essays 
on these dramas by himself and others. Died in 1809. 

Eccles, ék’klz, (JouNn,) an excellent English musical 
composer, set some of Congreve’s songs to music, with 
a success that gained great applause. Died in 1735. 

Eccles, (Sotomon,) an English musician, father of 
the preceding, lived about 1680. 

Ecgberht or Eegbert. See EGBERT. 

Echard, 4’/sh#r’,(JAcqurs,) a French Dominican friar, 
born at Rouen in 1644, wrote a work on the authors who 
had been members of his order, entitled ‘“ Scriptores 
Ordinis Praedicatorum recensiti,” (1721,) which is highly 
commended. Died in 1724. 

Echard, etch’ard, (Rev. LAWRENCE,) an English his- 
torian, born in Suffolk about 1670, obtained Alford and 
other livings in Suffolk. He is the author of a “ General 
Ecclesiastical History,” (1702,) and of a “ History of 
England to 1688,” (3 vols., 1707-18,) which was once 
guite popular, but has ceased to be read since the pub- 
lication of Rapin. Died in 1730. 

Eeh-el-len/sis, (ABRAHAM,) a learned Maronite, born 
at Eckel, Syria. After professing Syriac and Arabic at 
Rome, he came to Paris about 1630 to assist in the edi- 
tion of Le Jay’s Polyglot Bible, and received the title of 
interpreter to the king. He returned to Rome in 1653. 
He wrote an “ Oriental Chronicle,” and translated sev- 
eral works from the Arabic. Died in 1664. 

Echeverri, de, da étch-é-vér-ree’, sometimes written 
Etcheverri, (JuAN,) the most famous of the Basque 
poets, born at Tafalla, in Navarre, about 1550, wrote the 
“Mysteries of the Faith,” and other religious poems. 

B-ehid/na, [Gr. “Eyiva,] in the Greek mythology, a 
daughter of Tartarus, represented as a monster, half 
woman and half s¢rpent, was the mother of the Chimera, 
Cerberus, the Sphinx, and other monsters. . 

Echinus, (SEBASTIAN.) See Er1zzo, 

E-ehi’on, |’Eyiwr,| a Greek painter and statuary, who 
lived about 350 B.C., is ranked by Pliny among the great 
painters, and is praised by Cicero. 

E’eho, [Gr. ’Hy@,] a nymph of classic mythology, and 
an attendant of Juno, was called a daughter of the Air, 
The poets feigned that Juno, offended by her unruly 
tongue, changed her into an echo, and ordained that she 
should not be able to speak until another had spoken, 
nor be silent after another had spoken to her. She was 
disappointed in her love of Narcissus, and pined away 
until nothing remained of her but her voice. 

Eck, ék, Hckius, ék’ke-us, or Hecius, Echius, a’ke- 
us, (JOHANN,) a German theologian, famous as an able 
antagonist of Luther, was born at Eck, in Suabia, in 1486. 
He became a professor in the University of Ingolstadt. 
In 1519 he disputed against Luther at Leipsic, and in 
1530 was chosen, with others, to controvert the Lutheran 
Confession of Faith at the Diet of Augsburg. He wrote 
a ‘Manual of Controversy,” and other works. Died in 
1543. 

See Arnotp, ‘‘ Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie.”’ 

Eck or Eekius, (LEoNaRD,) a German jurist, born 
in 1480, acquired.a great reputation as a lawyer, and was 
employed by Charles V. Died at Munich in 1550. 

Eck, van, van ék, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch jurist, born 
at Arnheim. He became professor of civil and modern 
law at Utrecht in 1692. He wrote ‘Principles of Civil 
Law,” (“ Principia Juris Civilis,” 1689,) and other works. 
Died in 1732. 

Eckard. See ECKHARD and ECKHART. 

Eckard, ék’kart, (GkeorG Lupwic,) a German por- 
trait-painter of high reputation, born at Hamburg in 
1769; died in 1794. 

Eckart, (DIETRICH GOTTHARD,) a German jurist, 
born at Eilenburg in 1696; died in 1760. 

Eckartshausen, von, fon ék/kArts-h6w’zen, (KARL,) 
a German writer, born in Bavaria in 1752, became aulic 


See ROMANO. 
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ECKHEL 


councillor at Munich. He wrote, besides other works, 
“God is the Purest Love,” (‘‘ Gott ist die reinste Liebe,” 
1784,) which had great success. Died in 1803. 

Eckerbrecht, ék/ker-bréxt’, (PHILIPP,) a German 
astronomer, born at Nuremberg in 1594, was a pupil or 
friend of Kepler. Died in 1667. 

Eckermann, ék’/ker-m4n’, (JOHANN PETER,) a Ger- 
man /zttérateur, born at Winsen, Hanover, in 1792. He 
published in 1821 a volume of poems, which procured 
for him the friendship of Goethe, and he co-operated 
with that author in the complete edition of his works 
at Weimar. In 1832-33 he published the posthumous 
works of Goethe, in accordance with his last will. His 
“‘ Conversations with Goethe” (“ Gesprache mit Gothe,” 
3 vols., 1836-48) has been translated into various lan- 
guages. Died in 1854. 


See “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1836; BrockHaus, 
“ Conversations- Lexikon.”’ 


Eckersberg, ék’/kers-béro’, (CHRISTOPH WILHELM,) 
an eminent Danish painter, born in Holstein about 1782, 
studied in Paris and Italy. He painted history, por- 
traits, and marine pieces with great success. Among 
his works is ‘The Death of Balder.” Died in 1853. 

Eck’ford, (HENRY,) a distinguished naval architect, 
born in Scotland in 1775. He served an apprenticeship 
to ashipbuilder in Quebec, and in 1796 established him- 
self in business in New York. He was soon distinguished 
for the superiority of his vessels in strength and speed, 
and in the second war with Great Britain was employed 
by the government to furnish fleets for the lakes. He 
afterwards built many vessels of war for foreign nations, 
established a professorship of naval architecture at Co- 
lumbia College, and in 1831 accepted the appointment 
of naval constructor for the Ottoman Empire. Died at 
Constantinople, November 12, 1832. 

See Henry Hows, ‘‘ Lives of Eminent American Mechanics,”’ 
ete, 18475 

Eckhard, ék’hart, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philologist, born at Quedlinburg in 1723, wrote many 
literary treatises. Died in 1794. . 

Eckhard, (JOHANN GEORG.) See ECKHART. 

Eckhard, (Tosias,) a German Hellenist, born at De- 
litzsch in 1558; died in 1652. 

Eckhard, (Tosias,) a distinguished German philolo- 
gist, born at Jiiterbock, Saxony, in 1662. He was rector 
of the Academy of Quedlinburg, He published (in Latin) 
a treatise on logic, ‘Ars Rationis,” (1714,) “Technica 
Sacra,” (1716,) a treatise on philosophy, (1717,) ‘‘Testi- 
monies to Christ by those who were not Christians,” 
(1725,) and other works. Died in 1737. 

See C. H. Ecxuarp, ‘‘ Vita T. Eckhardi,’’ 1739. 


Eckhart or Eckhard, von, fon ék’/hart, written also 
Eccard and Eckard, (JOHANN GEorG,) a German his- 
torian, born at Duingenin 1674. Through the influence 
of Leibnitz he obtained a chair of history at Helmstedt in 
1706. He succeeded Leibnitz as librarian at Hanover, 
To escape his creditors he retired to Cologne, where he 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. He afterwards be- 
came librarian and counsellor to the Bishop of Wiirtz- 
burg. He was author of several Latin histories, which 
are valued for research and criticism, viz., a “ History of 
the Princes of Upper Saxony,” (1722,) “ History of the 
Middle Ages,” (‘Corpus historicum medii Avi,” 1723,) 
and a work “On the Origin of the Germans,” (De 
Origine Germanorum,” 1750.) Died in 1730. 

Eckhel, ék’hel, (Jos—pH HILary,) a pre-eminent 
Austrian numismatist, born at Enzersfeld in 1737, en- 
tered the order of Jesuits. Having made extensive re- 
searches in Italy and attained great proficiency in the 
knowledge of medals, he was appointed, in 1774, director 
of the imperial cabinet of medals at Vienna, and pro- 
fessor of antiquities. In 1775 he published an excellent 
work on medals, entitled “ Numi Veteres.” His capital 
work is “ Doctrina Numorum Veterum,” (8 vols., 1792- 
98,) a systematic treatise on the science of numismatics, 
which the perfection of the plan, the extent of the re- 
searches, and the soundness of the criticism render per- 
haps the best work, on the whole, which is to be found 
on that subject. Died in 1708. 


See Erscu und Grusrr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” AUBIN 
Louis Mittin, “ Notice historique sur J. H. Eckhel,” Paris, 17983 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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ECKHOF 


Ecikhof, ék’hof, (CONRAD,) one of the most celebrated 
German actors, was born at Hamburg in 1720. He ex- 
celled in tragedy, and was called “the Garrick of Ger- 
many.” He produced “The Desert Isle,” and other 
comedies. Died in 1778. 

Eckhout. See EkckHour. 

Eckmiihl, PRINCE oF. See DAvousr. 

Eckstein, von, fon ék’stin, (FERDINAND,) BARON, a 
publicist, born at Copenhagen in 1790, was converted to 
Roman Catholicism. He removed to France, and edited 
the “ Catholique,” (1826-29,) in which he advocated the 
doctrines of De Maistre. 

Bcluse. See LECLusE. 

Ecluse des Loges, de I’, deh Ja’kliiz’ dA lozh, (PIERRE 
Maruurin,) born at Falaise, France, in 1715, was a 
doctor of the Sorbonne. His reputation rests chiefly on 
his edition of Sully’s Memoirs.” Died about 1783. 

Beolampade. See CEcoLAMPADIUS. 

Eco-phan/ti-dé§,|’Ex@avridyc¢,|an Athenian comic poet, 
who lived about 450 B.c. His works are not extant. 

Ecquevilly, a’, dék’vel’ye’, (ARMAND FRANGOIS,) 
Count and Marquis, a French general, was born of a 
noble family of Champagne in 1747. He emigrated in 
1791, and served under the Prince of Condé, as quarter- 
master-general of cavalry, in 1794. Returning to France 
with the king, he was made lieutenant-general in 1814, 
and marquis in 1820. Died in 1830. 

Edebali, ed-eb’4-lee, SHEIK, a Mussulman, noted for 
devotion and learning, born in Caramania about 1210, 
founded a monastery which was much frequented. Oth- 
man, the founder of the Turkish Empire, married the 
daughter of Edebali. Died in 1326. 

Edelinck, a/deh-link, (CASPAR,) a Flemish engraver, 
was a brother and pupil of Gerard, noticed below. 

His brother JoHN, born about 1630, was also an en- 
graver, and worked some time with Gerard. 

Edelinck, éd’el-ink or a/deh-link’, (GERARD,) a cele- 
brated Flemish engraver, born in Antwerp in 1649, re- 
moved to Paris at an early age, and received the title 
of engraver to the cabinet of Louis XIV. Among his 
master-pieces are “The Holy Family,” after Raphael, the 
“ Crucifixion,” after Lebrun, the “ Virgin,” after Guido, 
“ The Combat of Cavalry,” after Leonardo da Vinci, and 
portraits of many eminent men. His works are highly 
finished, and are characterized by freedom of touch, 
fidelity of design, and perfect harmony of execution. 
Died in 1707. He is reckoned among the engravers 
of the first class. ‘No one but Audran,” says Ponce, 
“can be placed on a par with him.” 

His son NICOLAS engraved at Venice a “ Madonna and 
Child,” after Correggio, and other subjects. Died in 1730. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.’’ 


Edelmann, 4’del-m4n’ or 4’dél’m6n’, (JEAN FREDE- 
RIC,) a musical composer, born at Strasburg in 1749, was 
a violent revolutionist. He was guillotined in 1794, after 
he had procured the death of several persons, 

Edelmann, 4/del-man’, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a Ger- 
man deist, born in Saxony in 1698. He wrote “The 
Divinity of Reason,” (1742.) Guizot calls him a fameux 
esprit-fort. Wied in 1767. 

See WILHELM Ester, “ Erinnerung an J. C. Edelmann,” 1839; 
Edelmann’s Autobiography, (‘‘Selbstbiographie,’?) published by 
Cart R. W. Kiosz, Berlin, 1849. 

Edema, a’deh-m4, (GERARD,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born in Friesland about 1655, is said to have 
travelled in America for artistic purposes, and finally 
settled in England. Died about 1700. 

See Bryan, “ Dictionary of Painters.” 


E’den, (Sir FREDERICK Morron,) an English diplo- 
matist and writer on political economy, published in 
1797 “The State of England,” which, says McCulloch, 
“is the grand storehouse of information respecting the 
labouring classes of England.” He also wrote “ Friendly 
Societies,” “Maritime Rights of Great Britain,” and 
other works. From 1792 to 1796 he was ambassador to 
Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid. Died in 1809. 

Eden, (GEorRGE.) See AUCKLAND, Lorp. 

Eden, (Sir MorToN,) an English diplomatist, who 
was ambassador to several continental courts in the 
eighteenth century. He was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Henley, and died in 1802, 
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Eden, (RICHARD,) an Englishman, who was the first 
to publish collectively the results of maritime enterprise 
which followed the discovery of America. He translated, 
from the Latin, “ Decade of Voyages,” by Vertomanus, 
(1576,) and other works on navigation and geography. 
His “History of Travel in the West and East Indies” 
is partly original and partly translated. He is by some 
considered as superior to Hakluyt. 

Eden, (WILLIAM.) See AUCKLAND, LorD. 

B-de/ni-us, (JORDAN,) a Swedish savant, born in 1624, 
was chosen professor of theology at Upsal in 1659. He 
wrote an ‘‘ Epitome of Ecclesiastical History,” and other 
works. Died in 1666. 

Eder, a’der, (GEORG,) a German Catholic theologian, 
born at Freysingen in 1524. He was rector of the 
University of Vienna, and a councillor of the emperor 
Ferdinand. He wrote ‘Economy of the Scriptures,” 
(‘‘CEconomia Bibliorum,” 1568,) often reprinted, and 
other works, mostly polemical. Died in 1586. 

Ed’gar or Badgar, a Saxon king of England, sur- 
named ‘THE PEACEABLE, was the son of Edmund I. and 
Elgiva, and was born in 943 A.D. He ascended the 
throne at the death of his brother Edwy, in 959. Dun- 
stan, Bishop of London, and afterwards primate, early 
acquired an ascendency over Edgar, and retained during 
the whole reign the chief control of affairs, which he 
directed to the aggrandizement of the church and clergy. 
Consequently, Edgar is pompously eulogized by the 
monkish chroniclers, though his morals were depraved. 
He married first Elfleda and then Elfrida, and founded 
many monasteries. It is usually said that he extirpated 
the wolves from England. He died in 975, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Edward the Martyr. 

See Hume’s “‘ History of England,” chap. ii. 


Edgar or Hadgar Atheling, a Saxon prince, was 
a grandson of King Edmund Ironside. His father Ed- 
ward was exiled by Canute in 1017, and went to Hun- 
gary, where Edgar was born. At the death of Edward 
the Confessor, in 1066, Edgar was the nearest heir to the 
throne, and was proclaimed at London just after the 
battle of Hastings ; but he submitted to William the Con- 
queror, who spared him in consideration of his feeble 
character. He was induced to engage in several unsuc- 
cessful revolts against the Norman king, and took refuge 
in Scotland at the court of Malcolm, who had married 
his sister. About 1og1 he was received in peace at the 
court of William Rufus. Died about 1120. 

Ed’gar, King of Scotland, was the nephew of the pre- 
ceding, and the son of Malcolm III., who died in 1093. 
Donald Bane then usurped the throne, until Edgar Athe- 
ling raised an army and deposed him, in 1097, when 
Edgar became king. His sister Matilda became the 
wife of Henry I. of England. Edgar, after a peaceful 
reign, died in 1107, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Alexander I. 

Edgeworth, (ABBE.) See FIRMONT. 

Edgeworth, éj/worth, (MariA,) a popular English 
authoress, born near Reading, Berkshire, January 1, 1767, 
was the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth (see be- 
low) and his first wife, Miss Elers. In 1782 she removed 
with her father to his paternal estate at Edgeworthstown, 
in Ireland, where she continued to reside nearly all the 
remainder of her life. She was associated with her father 
in several literary labours, the first result of which was 
a * Treatise on Practical Education,” in 1798, followed 
by an ‘Essay on Irish Bulls,” (1802,) which was very 
successful. In 1801 she began to issue a series of novels 
of superior merit and of good moral tendency, which 
were received with general and lasting favour, viz., 
“Castle Rackrent,” ‘ Belinda,” (1801,) ‘ Patronage,” 
(1814,) “Ormond,” (1817,) ‘ Helen,” etc., (1834.) In 
1823 she made a visit to Abbotsford, the home of Sir 
Walter Scott, who greatly admired her writings, and 
once said, “If Icould but hit Miss Edgeworth’s wonder- 
ful power of vivifying all her persons and making them 
live as beings in your mind, I should not be afraid.” 
Besides the above-named works, she published several 
volumes, respectively entitled ‘Moral Tales,” (1801,) 
“Popular Tales,” (1804,) and ‘Tales of Fashionable 
Life,” (1809-12,) and co-operated with her father in 
the “ Parent’s Assistant” and “Early Lessons.” “The 
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writings of Miss Edgeworth,” says Lord Jeffrey, “ex- 
hibit a singular union of sober sense and inexhaustible in- 
vention, and a minute knowledge of all that distinguishes 
manners or touches on happiness in every condition of 
human fortune.” Died in May, 1849. 

See “Edinburgh Review,” July, 1809, (vol. xiv.,) July, 1812, (vol. 
xx.,) and August, 1817, (vol. xxviii. ;) Sik WALTER SCOTT’S critique 
in the “‘ Edinburgh Review,” January, 1814, (vol. xxii.;) also “ Edin- 
burgh Review” for October, 1867; ‘f London Quarterly Review”’ for 
October, 1811. 

Edgeworth, (RICHARD LOVELIL,) an ingenious Eng- 
lish author and philosopher, born at Bath in 1744, was 
the father of Maria Edgeworth, the popular novelist. 
Much of his childhood was passed at Edgeworthstown, 
Ireland, where his father’s estate was situated. While 
a student at Oxford, when he was only about nineteen, 
he married Miss Elers, with whom he resided for some 
time in Berkshire, where he formed an intimacy with 
Thomas Day and Dr. Darwin. He was distinguished by 
his genial character, versatile talents, and mechanical 
ingenuity. In 1780 he was chosen Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1782 he fixed his residence permanently at 
Edgeworthstown, where he was actively engaged in the 
education of his numerous children and in the duties 
of magistrate, legislator, and author. Besides the works 
in which his daughter co-operated, (see EDGEWORTH, 
MariA,) he wrote ‘Professional Education,” ‘ Letter 
on the Telegraph,” and Memoirs of himself, and contrib- 
uted to the “Philosophical Transactions” treatises on 
mechanics and natural philosophy. In the course of 
his life he married four wives, two of whom were sisters, 
named Sneyd. Died in 1817. 

See ‘Memoirs of R. L. Edgeworth,”’ by himself, and concluded 
by his daughter; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1809, August, 
1820; ‘* London Quarterly Review” for July, 1820. 

Edgeworth, (RoGER,) an English Catholic divine, 
was chancellor of Wells in 1554. He published a vol- 
ume of sermons. Died about 1560. 

Ed-gi/va or Ogive, Queen of France, was a daughter 
of Edward, King of the West Saxons, anda granddaughter 
of Alfred the Great. She was married to Charles the 
Simple of France in 919. Louis d’Outre-Mer was her son, 

Edinburgh, DUKE Om See ALFRED, (ERNEST AL- 
BER?.) 

Edith. See Epirua. 

Ed’i-tha, Satnv, daughter of Edgar, King of Eng- 
land, and Wilfrida, took the monastic vows at the age 
of fifteen, and died about 984 A.D., aged twenty-three. 

Editha or H/dith, an Anglo-Saxon queen, was a 
daughter of Earl Godwin, and was married in 1044 to 
King Edward the Confessor. Her virtues and, accom- 
plishments have been highly celebrated by historians 
and poets. King Edward is said to have treated her 
with neglect and severity. 

Edmer. See EADMER. 

Edmondes, éd/miinz, or Hd’monds, (Sir CLEMEN’r,) 
an English writer, born in 1566, obtained some places at 
court. He wrote ‘Observations on the Commentaries 
of Cesar,” (1600-1609.) Died in 1622. 

Edmondes or Edmonds, (Sir THomas,) an English 
statesman, born at Plymouth in 1563, was employed with 
success in negotiations with several European courts in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. In 1616 he was 
chosen privy councillor. His letters and papers were 
published by Dr. Birch. Died in 1639. 

Edmonds. See EDMONDES. 

Ed/monds, (JOHN W.,) an American painter, born 
in Hudson, New York, in 1806. In 1835 he commenced 
sending paintings in oi] to the exhibitions of the Acad- 
emy. Among these were “Sparking,” “The City and 
Country Beaux,” “ Dominie Sampson,” etc. In 1840 he 
embarked for Europe, and spent the subsequent winter 
and spring in Rome. Since his return he has followed 
his profession in New York. 

See TuCKERMAN’S “‘ Book of the Artists.”’ 

Edmonds, (JOHN WoRrTH,) an American jurist and 
advocate of spiritualism, born at Hudson, New York, 
in 1799. He graduated at Union College, and subse- 
quently practised Jaw in New York, Being appointed, 
in 1843, one of the inspectors of State prisons, he effected 
an important reform in prison-discipline. He became 
one of the circuit judges of the State in 1845. He pub- 
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lished in 1853 his principal work, entitled ‘ Spiritual- 
ism,” (2 vols.) 

See Livincston’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 

Ed’mond-son, (Hrnry,) an English scholar, born in 
1607, wrote “ Lingua Linguarum,” (1655,) and a work on 
Latin Homonyms and Synonyms. Died in 1659. 

Edmondson, (JoserH,) an English writer and anti- 
quary, was appointed Mowbray herald-extraordinary in 
1764. He wrote a “Companion to the Peerage,” (1776,) 
a “Complete Body of Heraldry,” (1780,) and several 
other esteemed works. Died in 1786. 

Edmonstone, (Sir ARCHIBALD,) a British writer, 
born in 1795, published a “ Journey to Two of the Oases 
of Upper Egypt,” (1822,) ‘The Progress of Religion,” a 
poem, (1842,) and other works. 

Ed’/mund tHe Marryr, King of the East Angles, 
born in 840 A.D., began to reign in 855. In 870 he was 
defeated in battle by the Danes under Hinguar and 
Hubba, who took him prisoner and put him to death. 

Edmund or Hadmund LI, King of the Anglo-Saxons, 
born about 922, was the son of Edward the Elder and 
Edgiva his wife, and grandson of Alfred the Great. He 
succeeded his half-brother, Athelstane, in 941, and mar- 
ried Elgiva. His brief reign gave evidence of his courage, 
prudence, and other kingly qualifications. He was as- 
sassinated by Liof, an outlaw, at a feast in 946. He left 
two infant sons, Edwy and Edgar, and was succeeded by 
his brother Edred. 

See Hume’s “ History of England,” chap. ii. 

Edmund or Hadmund II, surnamed IRONSIDE, a 
king of England of the Saxon dynasty, born in 989 A.D., 
was the son of Ethelred II., who died in 1016. Before 
this event, Edmund had signalized his valour m battle 
against the Danish invaders under Canute, and at his 
accession he found the greater part of the kingdom in 
the power of that enemy. After the Danes gained a 
victory at Assandun, Edmund and Canute agreed by a 
treaty to divide the kingdom, of which the former re- 
ceived the southern and the latter the northern part. 
Edmund survived this treaty about a month, and, as 
Hume thinks, was murdered in 1016, when Canute be- 
came master of the whole kingdom, Edmund’s half- 
brother, Edward the Confessor, afterwards became king. 
Freeman calls Edmund ‘a true king of men, a hero 
worthy to wield the sword of Ailfred [Alfred] and 
féthelstan.” 

See Freeman, “ History of the Norman Conquest,” vol. i. chap. 
v., p. 419; Hume, “‘ History of England,” chap. i. ; TuRNER, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons.”’ 

Edmund or Lanciey, Duke of York, born in 1341, 
was the fifth son of Edward III. of England, and was 
the head of the house of York, famous in the war of 
the Roses. He married Isabella of Castile, and left 
two sons, Edward and Richard. Died in 1402. 

Edmund, SaInv, an English prelate, sometimes called 
EpMUND RIcH and EDMUND OF PONTIGNY, born at 
Abingdon, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1234. 
He is said to have been the first who taught logic at 
Oxford. He died in 1242, and was canonized by Inno- 
cent IV. in 1249. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
vol. ili. chap. iii. 

Ed’/mund Plan-tag’e-net, Earl of Kent, the son of 
Edward I. of England, was born in 1301. In the reign 
of Edward II. he aided the queen, Isabella, to depose the 


king and to crown the young prince Edward III. He 
was executed on a charge of treason in 1330. 
Edom, a name of EsAu, the son of Isaac. See Esau. 


Ed’red or Hadred, King of the Anglo-Saxons, was 
the younger son of Edward the Elder, and brother of 
Edmund I., whom he succeeded in 946 a.p. In this 
reign the ambitious Dunstan acquired the ascendency 
which he maintained through several ensuing reigns. 
He died in 955, and was succeeded by his nephew Edwy. 

See Hump, “History of England,”’ chap. ii, 

Edrees or Haris, ed-rees’, I, a descendant of Alee, 
son-in-law of Mohammed, was the founder of the dynasty 
of the Edrisites or Edrisides, which reigned in Africa 
nearly two hundred years. When his party was defeated 
by the Abbassides in 784 a.p,, he fled to Barbary, or Mau- 
titania, where he was recognized as imam, or chief, about 
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789. He was poisoned in 793 by an emissary of Haroun- 
al-Raschid. 

Edrees or Hdris IL, a son of the preceding, born in 
793, succeeded to the throne, and is represented as a 
learned, wise, and just ruler. He founded the city of 
Fez, and reigned in peace. Ile died in 828, and was 
succeeded by his son Mohammed. 

See Isn-Kuatpoun, “Histoire des Berbéres,” translated by 
SLANg, 1854. 

Edreesee or Edrisi, ed-ree’see, an eminent Arabian 
geographer, born at Ceuta, Africa, about 1100, was a 
descendant of the dynasty above named, which ceased 
to reign in 919. He lived at the court of Roger IL. of 
Sicily, for whom he made a silver terrestrial globe and 
wrote his celebrated treatise on Geography, (1154.) In 
1619 Gabriel Sionita and J. Hesronita published a Latin 
version of an abridgment of Edreesee’s Geography; and 
since that time the manuscript of the entire work has 
been found and translated into French by M. Jaubert, 
(1836-40.) 

See Hajt-Kuatra, “ Lexicon Bibliographicum ;”’ Casirt, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana.”’ 

Ed’ric, Duke of Mercia, was a treacherous minister 
of Ethelred If. When England was invaded by the 
Danes, he deserted, and fought against the Anglo-Saxon 
king. He was put to death by Canute. 

Ed/ridge, (HENRy,) an English painter of landscapes 
and miniatures, born at Paddington in 1768, died in 
1821. 

Edris. See EpREEs. 

Edrisi. See EDREESEF. 

Ed/ward or Hadward I, surnamed THE ELDER, 
King of the Anglo-Saxons, was the third son of Alfred the 
Great and Alswitha. At the death of Alfred, in 901 A.D., 
he was acknowledged as his successor by the Wittena- 
gemote. He inherited his father’s military talents, and 
found abundant occasion to exercise them. He defeated 
his cousin Ethelwald, who raised an army to contest his 
title to the throne, and waged a successful war against 
the Northumbrians and Danes. He «married two or 
three wives, the last of whom was Elgiva, and left three 
sons, Athelstane, Edmund, and Edred, who all reigned 
successively. Died in 925. 

See Hume’s ‘‘ History of England,” chap. ii. 

Edward or Hadward II, surnamed tHE MArryr, 
King of the Anglo-Saxons, was the eldest son of Edgar, 
and great-grandson of the preceding. He was born 
about 960 A.D., and succeeded his father in 975. His 
step-mother, Elfrida, took measures to obtain the crown 
for her son Ethelred; but she was defeated by Saint 
Dunstan, the primate of England. A council having 
been assembled during this reign at Calne to decide be- 
tween the secular clergy and the monks of Saint Dunstan, 
the part of the floor on which the former sat suddenly 
gave way. The monks claimed this as a miracle in their 
favour, and consequently prevailed. Edward was assas- 
sinated by order of Elfrida in 978, and was succeeded 
by his half-brother, Ethelred IT. 

See Hume’s “ History of England,” chap. ii. 

Edward or Eadward IIL, surnamed tHE Con- 
FESSOR, King of the Anglo-Saxons, was the son of 
Ethelred II., (by his second wife, Emma of Normandy,) 
and was half-brother of Edmund Ironside. He was 
born at Islip about 1004. When England was invaded 
by the victorious Danes, Edward and his mother found 
refuge with the Duke of Normandy, and remained there 
till rog0. Canute, having conquered England, married 
Edward’s mother, Emma, in tor7.. When Hardicanute 
died, in 1042, Edward, who was the half-brother of the 
late king, was proclaimed his successor. In 1044 he 
married Editha, daughter of Earl Godwin, but with the 
express condition that she should not share his bed: 
hence he was canonized with the title of “Confessor.” 
He showed partiality to the Normans, and in his reign 
a powerful Norman party was formed in the island. He 
died, without issue, in January, 1066, and was succeeded 
by his wife’s brother, Harold, whose title was disputed 
by the Duke of Normandy, Edward was the last of the 
Saxon line that reigned in England. 


See Hume, “History of England,” chap. iti,; JERomE Porter, 
“ Life of Saint Edward, King and Confessor,” 1710. 


Edward I, King of England, surnamed LoncsHanks, 
born at Westminster in 1239, was the eldest son of Henry 
ILL. and Eleanor, daughter of the Count of Provence. He 
was married in early youth to Eleanor of Castile. In 1263 
he took a prominent part in the civil war between his 
father and the barons under the Earl of Leicester, who 
took him prisoner in 1264. Having escaped from cus- 
tody in 1265, he gained a complete victory over Leicester 
at Evesham. Aftér the end of this civil war, his next 
important enterprise was a crusade to the Holy Land in 
1271, where he maintained his reputation for prowess. 
On his homeward journey he found that his father had 
died, in 1272, and he was crowned soon after his arrival, in 
1274. He began the conquest of Wales in 1277, and com- 
pleted it in 1282, when Llewellyn, prince of that country, 
was slain in battle. In 1291, the numerous competitors 
for the throne of Scotland, then vacant, having referred 
their claims to Edward as lord paramount, he decided in 
favour of John Baiiol, and received from him the oath 
of fealty, thus paving the way to the conquest of that 
kingdom. The Scotch in 1294 took arms to regain their 
independence ; but Edward speedily overpowered them, 
dethroned Baliol, and seized the kingdom. The cele- 
brated and heroic William Wallace renewed the contest 
in 1297, gained a victory at Stirling, and expelled the 
English troops from all the Scotch fortresses. The war 
was alternately suspended by truce and feebly prosecuted 
until 1303, when Edward invaded Scotland with a large 


army and effected its temporary subjection. Wallace 
was taken, and hanged in London in 1305. Edward 


died in 1307, while on his march to Scotland, where 
Robert Bruce had again raised the national standard 
against him. He was one of the most able, ambitious, 
and politic princes that ever filled the English throne ; 
but his character was deeply disgraced by his vindictive 
treatment of Wallace and by other acts of injustice. 
His reign is rendered memorable by the confirmation 
of the Great Charter, the institution of the House of 
Commons, and great improvement in common law. 

See Hume, “‘ History of England,” chaps. xiii. and xiv. ; also, the 
character of Edward I. in GarpDINER’s “ History of England from 
1603 to 1616,”’ pp. 15 and16; Burron, ‘‘ History of Scotland,”’ vol. 
ii, chaps. xvilii.-xxil. 

Edward IL, King of England, the eldest surviving son 
of the preceding, was born at Caernarvon, Wales, in 1284. 
In his minority he became subject to the pernicious influ- 
ence of his favourite, Piers Gaveston, who was banished 
in 1300 by Edward I. In 1301 Edward was created Prince 
of Wales, and in July, 1307, he became king. One of 
his first acts was to recall Gaveston from exile and create 
him Earl of Cornwall. In 1308 he married Isabella, 
daughter of Philip V. of France, a corrupt and ambitious 
woman. ‘he insolence of Gaveston, who had acquired 
a complete ascendency over his imbecile king, provoked 
the barons to form a league against that favourite, who 
was executed in 1312. In 1314 Edward invaded Scot- 
land with a large army, which in the same year was 
routed with great loss by Bruce at Bannockburn, ana 
Scottish independence was thus secured. The king’s new 
favourite, Hugh Spencer or Despencer, involved him in 
another quarrel with his barons. The queen, who hated 
the favourite and despised her consort, put herself at the 
head of a powerful party, who took arms in 1326 with the 
avowed purpose of removing Spencer from power. The 
king being generally deserted, the queen’s party easily 
prevailed; Spencer was executed, and Edward was de- 
throned and confined in prison. The king’s son, a minor, 
was proclaimed in Parliament as Edward ITI., uncler the 
regency of Isabella and her favourite, Roger de Mor- 
timer, the latter of whom is charged with causing the 
murder of the deposed king, which was perpetrated, 
with circumstances of great atrocity, in Berkeley Castle 
in 1327. 

See Hume, ‘History of England,” chap. xiv.; FaLKLANpD, 
(Henry Cary,) “‘ History of King Edward II.,” 1680. 

Edward III, King of England, born at Windsor in 
1312, was the eldest son of Edward II. and Isabella of 
France. He was proclaimed king on January 25, 1327, 
under the nominal regency of twelve nobles and bishops, 
while the queen and Mortimer exercised the power in 
reality. In 1328 Edward married Philippa of Hainault, 
and concluded a treaty of peace with Robert Bruce, King 
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of Scotland. In 1330 the young king ordered the arrest 
of Mortimer, who after trial was put to death. The queen- 
mother was at the same time confined to her own house, 
and ceased to exercise political power. After the death 
of King Robert, Edward, in violation of the treaty, sup- 
ported Edward Baliol in his pretensions to the Scottish 
throne, and in 1333 defeated the Scotch at Halidon Hill, 
when Baliol became for a time master of Scotland. But 
repeated invasions by the English were required in the 
ensuing years to prevent his expulsion ; for the Scotch 
detested him as a vassal and partisan of the English 
king. 

‘The attention of Edward was diverted from Scotland 
by a new and important project, namely, the conquest of 
France, the crown of which he claimed by inheritance, 
as nephew of the late king, Charles IV., (who left no 
male issue,) while Philip VI. was recognized as the law- 
ful heir by the French people. Hostilities began in 1340 
by a sea-fight in which the English were victorious, after 
which a long truce was concluded. Renewing the war 
in 1346, Edward, with his son the Black Prince, invaded 
France and gained a great victory at Crécy. After a 
long siege, Calais was surrendered to the English king, 
(1347,) who was prevented from a disgraceful act of ven- 
geance against six citizens, who offered their lives as a 
sacrifice for the city, only by the entreaties of Queen 
Philippa. A truce of about eight years followed the re- 
duction of Calais. 

In September, 1356, the Black Prince gained a com- 
plete victory at Poitiers, where the French king John 
was taken prisoner, In 1360 a treaty of peace was made, 
by which Edward retained several French provinces. 
Charles V., having become King of France, renewed the 
war in 1370, and in a few years recovered nearly all 
that the English had conquered. The Black Prince 
died in 1376, and King Edward in 1377, leaving the 
crown to his grandson, Richard II. The reign of Ed- 
ward, though arbitrary, was very popular with his sub- 
jects, elated with the glory which attended his military 
enterprises, and favoured with domestic peace and pros- 
perity. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England,”’ chaps. xv. and xvi. ; ROBERT 
Howarp, “ History of the Reigns of Edward III. and Richard II.,,”’ 
1690; WiLL1AM Loncman, ‘‘Life and Times of Edward III.,’’ 2 
vols., 1869; Vipatin, ‘Edouard III et la Régence, ou Essai sur 
les Moeurs du XIVe Siécle,”’ Paris, 1843. 

Edward IV., King of England, born at Rouen in 
1441, was the son of Richard, Duke of York, who was a 
grandson of Edmund of York, a younger son of Edward 
III. This Richard also inherited from his mother the 
title of Earl of March, and with that title all the right to 
the throne transmitted by Lionel of Clarence, another 
son of Edward III. The subject of this article, then 
styled the Earl of March, first appears on the scene of 
the civil wars of York and Lancaster in 1460, when his 
army defeated the Lancastrians near Northampton, and 
took the king (Henry VL.) a prisoner. In the same year 
his father, the Duke of York, was defeated and killed in 
the battle of Wakefield, at which Edward was not pres- 
ent. Having gained a battle at Mortimer’s Cross, he 
entered London, was received with favour and acclama- 
tion, and was proclaimed king, March 4, 1461. His 
bravery, personal beauty, affability, and other popular 
qualities contributed much to his success. 

But Margaret of Anjou, the ambitious and indomitable 
queen of Henry VI., soon raised another army to renew 
the contest. At Towton, in 1461, the Lancastrians were 
defeated with great loss, and Margaret escaped to Scot- 
land. In 1464 the Lancastrian army was again defeated, 
at Hexham, Henry VI. was made prisoner, hostilities 
were suspended for several years, and the war appeared 
to be terminated. In 1464 Edward married Elizabeth 
Woodville, a person of rather obscure condition, by 
which he gave great offence to the nobility, especially to 
the Earl of Warwick, “the King-Maker,” a great leader 
of the Yorkist party. This nobleman, conspiring with 
Queen Margaret, compelled Edward to retire to Holland 
in 1470, when Henry VI. was released from the Tower 
to assume again the form of royalty. The next year 
Edward returned with an army, gained a victory at Bar- 
net, where Warwick was slain, and recovered the throne. 
At the great battle of Tewkesbury, May, 1471, the Lan- 
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castrians were finally defeated, and Margaret, with her 
son, fel] into the hands of the victor. She was confined 
in the Tower, and her son was murdered in Edward’s 
presence. Such was the tragical end of the War of the 
Roses, in which the old nobility of England was almost 
annihilated. The subsequent events of this reign were 
unimportant. Edward died in 1483, leaving the crown 
to his son, Edward V. 

Edward IV. is described by Hume as ‘fa prince more 
splendid and showy than either prudent or virtuous ; 
brave, though cruel; addicted to pleasure, though capa- 
ble of activity in great emergencies.” He forms a promi- 
nent character in Bulwer’s ‘ Last of the Barons.” 

See Hume, “History of England,”’ chap. xxii.; Witt1am Ha- 
BINGTON, ‘‘ History of King Edward IV.,”’ 1640. 

Edward V., King of England, the eldest son of 
Edward IV. and Elizabeth Woodville, was bornin West- 
minster in 1470, and succeeded his father on the 9th of 
April, 1483. His uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
by the will of the late king, became regent during the 
minority. This wicked and crafty usurper, aspiring to 
wear the crown himself, obtained possession of the young 
king and his brother, whom he secretly ordered to be 
put to death. They disappeared in June, 1483; and it is 
generally reported and believed that they were suffocated 
with pillows in the Tower of London. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England,’”’ chap. xxiii.; Miss Srrick- 
LAND, ‘‘ Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England,’”’ 1861; W. Hep- 
WORTH Dixon, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,”’ 1860. 

Edward VI, King of England, born at Hampton 
Court, October 12, 1537, was the only surviving son of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour. He succeeded his 
father January 28, 1547, the government during his 
minority being confided, by the will of Henry VIIL., to 
sixteen executors, who elected for their president the 
young king’s uncle, Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. 
The Jatter, who was created Duke of Somerset and as- 
sumed the title of lord protector, led an army against 
the Scotch in order to compel the fulfilment of a certain 
treaty by the marriage of Edward VI. with Mary Stuart, 
The English gained a victory at Pinkie in 1547, but did 
not effect their purpose. Somerset favoured the Prot- 
estant religion, and used effectual measures to establish 
it. The “Bloody Statute,” and other acts, of the former 
reign were repealed in Parliament, images were removed 
from the churches, and the Book of Common Prayer 
was ordered to be used, (1548.) About 1550 the Pro- 
tector was supplanted by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick 
and Duke of Northumberland, whose son married Lady 
Jane Grey, a member of the royal family of Tudor. 
When the death of the young king was evidently at 
hand, he was induced by Northumberland to settle the 
succession in favour of Lady Jane Grey. Died in 1553. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England,” chaps. xxxiv. and xxxv, ; 
Miss StrricKLanp, ‘Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England,” 
1861; SHARON Turner, ‘‘ History of the Reigns of Edward VLI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth,” 1829; VAN bER Hoxk, ‘‘ Leven van Edward 
de Seste,”’ 1690. 

Ed/ward [ Port. DuaRTE, doo-ar’ta] I, King of Por- 
tugal, was a son of John L., whom he succeeded in 1433. 
His mother was an English princess, Philippa of Lan- 
caster. He is said to have been a moderate, wise, and 
enlightened prince; but his reign was not prosperous. 
He died young, in 1438, leaving the throne to his son, 
Alfonzo V. 

See Lopez, “‘ Elogios dos Reys de Portugal.” 

Hdward, Prince of Wales, surnamed THE BLACK 
PRINCE, (so called from the colour of his armour,) a 
heroicand idolized representative of the spirit of chivalry, 
was the eldest son of Edward III. and Philippa of Hai- 
nault. Ie was born at Woodstock in 1330, and at the 
age of fifteen accompanied his father in the invasion of 
France. He commanded the main body of the English 
at the victory of Crécy, the glory of which was ascribed 
to him, and then adopted the motto Zech dien, (“I 
serve,”) which is still worn by his successors. In 1356 
he alone commanded at the battle of Poitiers, where he 
won applause both by his military skill and his hu- 
manity to the vanquished. He married his cousin Joanna, 
daughter of the Earl of Kent, in 1361, and, being created 
Prince of Aquitaine, held his court at Bordeaux. On 
account of his declining health, he returned to England 
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in 1371, and died in 1376. His son became King Rich- 
ard II. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England,’”? chap. xvi.; ARTHUR Cot- 
Lins, “ Life of Edward, Prince of Wales,’ 1740; G. P. R. JAMzs, 
“ History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince,” 1839 

Edward [Port, Duarre] oF BRAGANZA, a Por- 
tuguese prince, born in 1605, was brother of John IV., 
who became King of Portugal in 1640, At this time 
Edward was lieutenant-general in the army of the em- 
peror Ferdinand III. The Spanish court, jealous of his 
military talents, persuaded the emperor to deliver him 
into their power. He was imprisoned at Milan in 1641, 
and died in 1649. 

See Gouvea, “ Perfidia de Alemania y de Castilla en la Prision y 
Proceso de Don Duarte,” 1652. 

Edward, (CHARLES,) THE PRETENDER. See CHARLES 
EDWARD. 

Ed’ward Plan-tag’e-net, born in 1475, was a son 
of George, Duke of Clarence, and was styled Earl of 
Warwick. He was confined in the Tower by Henry 
VII. in 1485, and executed, as an accomplice of Perkin 
Warbeck, in 1499. 

Edwardes, éd/wardz, (Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN,) a 
distinguished English officer, born in Shropshire in 1819 
or 1820. He entered the army of the East India Com- 
pany in 1840, and fought at Moodkee and Sobraon in 
1845. Having obtained the rank of lieutenant, he gained 
a decisive victory over the Dewan Moolraj, near the 
Chenab, in 1848. Tor this service he was made an extra 
Companion of the Bath. He published in 1851 ‘A Year 
on the Punjaub Frontier in 1848-9.” He was appointed 
commissioner of Peshawur in 1853, and knighted in 1866. 
Died in December, 1868. 

Hd/wards, (BELA Bares,) an American theologian, 
born in Southampton, Massachusetts, in 1802, graduated 
at Amherst College in 1824. He founded the “ American 
Quarterly Observer” in 1833, edited the ‘ Biblical Re- 
pository” from 1835 to 1838, and the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” 
from 1844 to 1852. In 1837 he became professor of 
Hebrew, and in 1848 professor of biblical literature, at 
Andover Seminary. Died in 1852. : 

See ‘‘ Writings of Bela B. Edwards, with a Memoir,” by E. A. 
Park, (Boston, 185,.) 

Ed/wards, (BRYAN,) M.P., an English writer, born 
at Westbury in 1743, removed in 1759 to Jamaica, where 
he remained many years and became a wealthy planter. 
He published in 1793 a “‘ History of the British Colonies 
in the West Indies,” an interesting and well-written 
work, which acquired great popularity. He also wrote 
a “ History of Saint Domingo.” Returning to England, 
he was elected to Parliament in 1796, and died in 1800. 

Edwards, (EDWARD,) an English artist, born in 
London in 1738, was an excellent draughtsman. He 
became an associate of the Royal Academy in 1773, and 
teacher of perspective in that institution in 1788. He 
wrote a “Treatise on Perspective,” (1803,) and ‘‘ Anec- 
dotes of English Painters,” (1808.) Died in 1806. 

Edwards, (EDWARD,) an English bibliographer, born 
in London in 1812, published about 1860 a valuable 
work entitled “ Memoirs of Libraries, together with a 
Practical Hand-Book of Library Economy.” He has 
written many other works on public libraries. 

Edwards, (GrorGE,) an eminent English naturalist 
and artist, born at Westham or Stratford, Essex, about 
1693. Having travelled on the continent, he applied 
himself after his return to the study of natural history, 
supporting himself by drawing and colouring figures 
of animals. In 1743 he began to issue his excellent 
“Natural History of Birds,” with coloured plates, which 
was received with favour and procured his admission to 
the Royal Society in 1757. He wrote, also, “Gleanings 
of Natural History,” (1763.) Died in 1773. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of G. Edwards,” London, 1776. 


Edwards, (GEORGE,) M.D., an English writer on 
politics and political economy, born in 1751, lived in 
London, Among his numerous productions are “ Po- 
litical Interests of Great Britain,” and “ Means adequate 
to the Present Crisis.” Died in 1823. 

Edwards, (GUILLAUME FrEDErIc,) M.D., a brother 
of Milne-Edwards, born in Jamaica in 1777, was a dis- 
tinguished physiologist and ethnologist. He lived in 


Bruges and in Paris. His ‘ Physiological Characters 
of Human Races considered in Relation with History” 
(1839) placed him in the first rank of French ethnologists. 
He became a member of the Institute in 1832. He wrote 
(in French) “On the Influence of Physical Agents on 
Life,” (1824,) and other scientific works. Died near 
Paris in 1842. 

Edwards, (HENRY MILNE.) See MILNE-EDWARDS. 

Edwards, (JOHN,) D.D.,a learned English Calvinistic 
divine, born at Hertford in 1637, was a son of Thomas 
Edwards, author of “Gangrzena.” He became minister 
of Trinity College Church, Cambridge, in 1664. He 
wrote, besides many other works, “The Authority, Style, 
and Perfection of the Books of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments,” (3 vols., 1693-96,) and ‘* Theologia Reformata,” 
(2 vols., 1713.) Died in 1716. 

Edwards, (JONATHAN,) D.D., an English divine, born 
at Wrexham in 1629, became rector of Hinton in 1681. 
He wrote a “ Preservative against Socinianism,” (1698- 
1703.) Died in 1712. 

Edwards, (JONATHAN,) the greatest metaphysician 
that America has produced, and one of the greatest that 
ever lived, was born at East Windsor, Connecticut, the 
5th of October, 1703. His father, Timothy Edwards, was 
the minister at East Windsor, and was a man of rare 
learning for those times. Jonathan was the only son out 
of thirteen children. He began the study of Latin when 
he was but six years old. Ata very early age he wrote 
essays and other compositions, indicating an inquiring 
mind and reasoning powers of an uncommon order for 
one so young. When he was ten, he wrote a paper 
ridiculing the idea, which some one had advanced, of the 
materiality of the soul. While still a child, he was the 
subject of deep and earnest religious impressions. Ina 
letter written at the age of twelve, he speaks of “a very 
remarkable outpouring of the Spirit of God” in his native 
place, in which event he evidently felt a deep interest. 
He entered Yale College in 1716, and before leaving that 
institution as a graduate, in 1720, he is said to have com- 
pletely reasoned out for himself his great doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. After his conversion, which, accord- 
ing to his view of the subject, did not take place until his 
seventeenth year, the whole universe seemed changed 
in his sight ; God’s excellency, wisdom, purity, and love 
were revealed to him “in the sun, moon, and stars, in the 
clouds and blue sky, and in the grass, flowers, and trees, 
in the water and in all nature.” After taking his degree, 
he remained two years in New Haven, studying for the 
ministry ; and before he had completed his nineteenth 
year he began to preach to a Presbyterian congregation 
in the city of New York. In less than a year he returned 
to New Haven, and in September, 1723, took his degree 
of master of arts. In 1724 he became a tutor in Yale 
College, where he remained about two years. In Febru- 
ary, 1727, he became pastor of a church at Northampton, 
and not Jong after was married to Miss Sarah Pierre- 
pont, of New Haven, who in her unaffected and fervent 
piety, in the purity, sweetness, and elevation of her char- 
acter, and in her entire devotion to what she felt to be 
right, may be said to have been his perfect counterpart. 
After many years of comparative happiness,—not that 
happiness which results from the enjoyment of indolent 
ease, but from duties laboriously, conscientiously, and 
faithfully performed,—his faith and virtue were destined 
to undergo a great trial. A lax custom had crept into 
the Church of admitting to the communion-table all 
those professing with the congregation, without inquiring 
whether they were truly regenerate, and without regard 
to the spiritual consistency of their life or character. Ed- 
wards believed it to be required of him to insist on a 
purer and higher standard. At length, after years of 
opposition, he was driven forth, like Calvin, (whose re- 
ligious views and entire devotion to duty he so ably 
represented,) from his chosen field of gospel labour, not 
knowing whither he should go, and without any outward 
means of support for his numerous family. He was soon 
after offered the situation of missionary to the Housaton- 
nuck Indians at Stockbridge. His friends in Scotland 
sent, it is said, a considerable contribution for the sup- 
port of his family, and his scanty income was eked out 
by the industry of his wife and daughters, whose delicate 
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handiwork was sent to Boston to be sold. It was during 
this period of his life that he elaborated and wrote out 
his celebrated work on the Freedom of the Will. In this 
work he exhibits a power of close and subtile reasoning 
which perhaps has never been equalled by any other 
writer. Whatever we may think of his doctrine that 
philosophic necessity is compatible with freedom of the 
will, rightly defined, and with human responsibility, we 
may safely assume that, as the ultimate interests of truth 
are necessarily promoted by all true philosophic investi- 
gation, they must be best promoted by that investigation 
which is the most thorough and exhaustive. In the rea- 
soning of Edwards we see what the perfection of human 
logic can accomplish, and are thus enabled to discern 
more clearly its just limitations and necessary deficiencies. 

About the close of 1757 Edwards left his field of labour 
among the Indians, and reluctantly accepted the position 
of president of Princeton College, in New Jersey. He 
died there, of the smallpox, in March, 1758. 

In person, Edwards was tall (above six feet) and 
slender. He is said to have been, in middle life, much 
emaciated by intense and constant application to study. 
“He had,” says his grandson, ‘a high, broad, bold 
forehead, and an eye unusually piercing and luminous; 
and on his whole countenance the features of his mind 
—perspicacity, sincerity, and benevolence—were so 
strongly impressed, that no one could behold it with- 
out at once discovering the clearest indications of great 
intellectual and moral elevation.” (See ‘“ Life,” by Se- 
reno E. Dwight.) 

He left a great number of miscellaneous writings. The 
titles of his principal works are the following: “A Treat- 
ise concerning the Religious Affections,” (published in 
1746 ;) “ An Inquiry into the Qualifications for Full Com- 
munion in the Church,” (1749;) “An Inquiry into the 
Modern Prevailing Notions respecting that Freedom of 
the Will which is supposed to be essential to Moral 
Agency,” etc., (1754 ;) (this is his most celebrated work, 
of which we have spoken above ;) ‘The Great Christian 
Doctrine of Original Sin Defended,” (about 1757 ;) “‘ The 
History of Redemption,” (1774;) “A Dissertation con- 
cerning the End for which God created the World,” 
(1789 ;) and “A Dissertation concerning the True Nature 
of Christian Virtue,” (1788.) 

See SERENO Epwarps Dwicut, ‘‘ Life of Jonathan Edwards,”’ 
1830; SAMUEL Hopkins, ‘ Life of Jonathan Edwards ;’? SAMUEL 
Mitter, “Life of Jonathan Edwards,” in Sparks’s ‘ American 
Biography,”’ vol. viu.; ALLIBone, “‘ Dictionary of Authors;’? Gris- 
WOLD, “‘ Prose Writers of America;’? Duycxinck, ‘“‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature,’’ vol. i. 

Edwards, (JONATHAN,) an eminent minister, born 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1745, was a son of 
the preceding. He graduated at the College of New 
Jersey in 1765, and was tutor at Princeton College for 
two years, (1767-68.) In 1769 he became pastor of the 
church at White Haven, near New Haven, Connecticut, 
where he remained until 1795, when he was dismissed on 
account of his religious opinions. He was appointed 
president of Union College, Schenectady, in 1799. -He 
was a man of superior talents and great penetration. 
He published a number of sermons and treatises on 
theology. Died at Schenectady in August, 1801. 

See a ‘Memoir of J. Edwards,” by TRyon Epwarps, his grand- 
son; SPRAGUE, “‘ Annals,of the American Pulpit.” 

Edwards, (JONATHAN W.,) an eminent American 
lawyer, grandson of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, 
was born in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1772. He 
graduated at Yale, with distinguished honours, in 17809. 
On taking his second degree, in 1791, he attacked with 
so much ability the law granting a double portion of an 
estate to the eldest son (if the father died intestate) as to 
cause its repeal. He practised at Hartford. Died in 1831. 

Edwards, (Jusrin,) D.D., an American divine and 
author, born in Westhampton, Massachusetts, in 1787. 
He graduated at Williams College in 1810, and was 
afterwards for fifteen years pastor at Andover, and two 
years in Boston, when he resigned his ministerial charge 
and devoted himself to the cause of temperance, the 
observance of the Sabbath, and to educational and lite- 
rary labours. He was for six years president of the 
theological seminary at Andover. As secretary of the 
American Temperance Society, he prepared the “Tem- 
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perance Manual,” of which about two hundred thousand 
copies have been printed. He was also one of the 
founders of the Boston Tract Society. Died in 1853. 

Edwards, (NINIAN,) an American judge and Senator, 
born in Montgomery county, Maryland, in 1775. He be- 
came chief justice of Kentucky, and Governor of linois 
in 1809. He represented Illinois in the Senate of the 
United States from 1818 to 1824, and became Governor 
of that State in 1826. Died in 1833. 

Edwards, (RICHARD,) an English dramatic poet, born 
in Somersetshire in 1523, was a Fellow of one of the Ox- 
ford Colleges. He was the principal contributor to the 
“ Paradise of Dainty Devises,” and author of ‘‘ Damon 
and Pythias,” a tragedy, acted in 1566. His poems were 
once popular. Died about 1566. 

Edwards, (THOMAS,) an English Presbyterian theo- 
logian, was a violent opponent of the Independents, 
against whom he wrote his ‘ Gangraena,” (1646,) a very 
vituperative work. He also wrote a “Treatise against 
Toleration,” (1647.) He was driven out of the country, 
and died in Holland in 1647. 

Edwards, (THOMAS,) an English critic, born in or 
near London in 1699, was a student of law, but did 
not practise. He gained distinction by his ‘Canons 
of Criticism,” (1747; 7th edition, 1765,) in which he 
amused the public at the expense of Warburton on the 
subject of an edition of Shakspeare published by the 
latter. Died in 1757. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” : 

Edwards, (THoMAS,) an English divine, born at 
Coventry in 1729, became rector of a church in that 
place in 1758, and vicar of Nuneaton about 1770. He 
published, besides other works, a ‘‘ New English Trans- 
lation of the Psalms from the Original Hebrew,” (1755,) 
and “Selecta Theocriti Idyllia,” (1779.) Died in 1785. 

Edwards, (TRYON,) an American theologian, a son 
of Jonathan W., noticed above, was born at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in r809. He graduated at Yale College in 
1828, and became pastor of a church at New London, 
Connecticut, in 1845. He published several religious 
works. 

Edwards, (WILLIAM,) an English engineer and 
architect, noted as a builder of bridges, was born in 
Glamorganshire in 1719; died in 1789. 

See ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol. ii., 1839. 

Ed’/win, King of Northumbria, was the son of King 
Ella, who died about 590 A.D. He began to reign in 617, 
and became one of the most powerful princes of the 
island. In his reign Christianity became the established 
religion. He was defeated in battle and slain by Penda, 
King of the Mercians, in 633 A.D. 

See Hume’s ‘‘ History of England,” chap. i. 

Ed/win, (JOHN,) an excellent English comedian, born 
in London in 1749, first appeared on the public stage in 
1765. He performed many years with success, especially 
in ludicrous characters. Died in 1794. 

See J. Witxiams, “‘ Eccentricities of John Edwin,’? London, 1781. 

Ed’/wy, written also Hadwig, King of the Anglo- 
Saxons, born about 938 A.D., was the eldest son of Ed- 
mund I., who died in 946. Edwy became king at the 
death of his uncle Edred in 955. He appears to have 
incurred the enmity of Dunstan and the monks by mar- 
rying Elgiva, who was rather nearly related to him by 
blood. Edwy banished Dunstan, and the friends of the 
latter retaliated by murdering Elgiva and instigating a 
successful rebellion in favour of the king’s brother, 
Edgar. Died or was killed in 958. 

See Hume’s “‘ History of England,’’ chap. ii. 


Edzardi, ét-sar/dee, (ESDRAS,) a German Orientalist, 
born in 1629 at Hamburg, where he taught Hebrew 
with a high reputation. Died in 1708. 

His son GEORG ELEAZAR (1661-1727) was an eminent 
professor of Oriental languages at Hamburg. 

Edzardi, (SEBASTIAN,) a German theologian, brother 
of the preceding, born at Hamburg in 1673; died in 1736. 

Heckhout, van den, vin den ak’héwt, wfitten also 
Eckhout, (ANtTon,) a Flemish painter of flowers and 
fruit, born at Bruges about 1656. He went with Louis de 
Deyster to Italy, where he produced many pictures, the 
figures of which were painted by Deyster. He afterwards 
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worked with success in Lisbon, where he was assassinated 
in 1695. The author of the deed was never discovered. 
His works present an immense variety of flowers, and are 
highly prized. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Eeckhout, van den, (GER&RAND,) an excellent 
Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam in 1621. He was a 
pupil and successful imitator of Rembrandt, and ex- 
celled both in history and portraits. His compositions, 
in the opinion of Descamps, are rich and judicious. He 
hada rare and superior talent for expressing the charac- 
ter in the countenances of his portraits. Among his 
master-pieces are “Christ in the midst of the Doctors,” 
‘Abraham dismissing Hagar,” and a portrait of his own 
father. Died in 1674. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

EHelkhanian. See ILKHANIAN. 

Eéte, the French of ArEvres, which see. 

Effen, van, van éf’fen, (Jusrus,) a popular Dutch 
littérateur, born at Utrecht in 1684. In 1711 he began 
to issue, weekly, in imitation of Addison’s “ Spectator,” 
“The Misanthrope,” in French, which was continued to 
the end of 1712. He was chief editor of the “ Literary 
Journal,” an able review, published in French at the 
Hague, (1715-18.) He was employed as secretary of 
embassy to London in 1715, and again about 1727, and 
made successful French translations of ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe” and the “Tale of a Tub.” From 1731 to 1735 he 
issued, in Dutch, the ‘“ Hollandsche Spectator,” another 
happy imitation of the model English essayist, which 
obtained more permanent popularity than his other 
works. The most of his publications were anonymous. 
Died in 1735. 

See Morért, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 

énérale;’’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1854. 

Effiat, (HENRI CoIFFIER.) See CINQ-MARS. 

Effiat, d’, da’fe-4’, (ANTroINE Coiffier—kwa’fe-a’,) 
MarQulis, a French general and statesman, born in 1581. 
After serving several years in the army, he was sent as 
ambassador to London in 1624, and was appointed su- 
perintendent of finances in 1626. As lieutenant-general, 
he commanded in Piedmont in 1630, and was made 
marshal of France the next year. He was a friend of 
Lord Bacon, who left him a legacy. He died in 1632, 
leaving a high reputation for civil and military talents. 
He had three sons, one of whom was Henry, Marquis 
of Cing-Mars. 

See Stsmonn1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais,’’ chap. xxiii, 

Ef’fing-ham, Lorb, an English nobleman, who re- 
signed his commission in the British army, about 1775, 
rather than fight against the cause of American liberty. 

Ee’bert, Eo’bert, or Ecgbert, an Anglo-Saxon pre- 
late, born about 678 A.D., was a brother of the King of 
Northumberland. He became Archbishop of York in 
732. Died in 766. 

Egbert or Hegbert, surnamed 1HE GREAT, King of 
the West Saxons, (Wessex,) was a descendant of Cer- 
dic, the first king of Wessex. After passing some years 
at the court of Charlemagne, he became king in 800 A.D. 
In 823 he defeated the Mercians at Ellendune, and in a 
few years completed the conquest of Mercia and North- 
umbria. By his prudent policy and military success all 
the states of the Heptarchy were first united into one 
kingdom, whose limits were nearly identical with those 
of England proper. This occurred in 827. In 835 an 
army of Danes invaded the island and were defeated by 
Egbert. He died in 836, or, according to Hume, in 838, 
leaving the throne to his son, Ethelwulf, 


‘ See Hume’s ‘History of England,” chaps. i. and ii. ; FREEMAN’S 
Norman Conquest.” 


Egede, ég’eh-deh, (Hans,) the founder of the Danish 
missions of Greenland, was born at Harstad, in Norway, 
in 1686, and was ordained pastor of Vaagen in 1707. 
Having for many years cherished the desire of convert- 
ing the Greenlanders, he obtained the assistance of the 
king, Frederick IV., and a trading-company was formed 
to co-operate with the mission. In 1721 Egede sailed 
with one ship and forty-five persons. ‘They were kindly 
received by the natives, many of whom were converted. 
The Danes were unable to subsist without frequent sup- 
plies from the mother-country, and the trading-company 


was dissolved in 1727. Egede pursued his purpose with 
constancy through great hardships and privations, until 
the death of his wife in 1735. Some Moravian mission- 
aries having arrived to continue the work, he then re- 
turned to Copenhagen, where he became superintendent 
of aseminary for the Greenland mission, with the title 
of bishop, and wrote a narrative of his enterprise. Died 
in 1758. 

See Host, ‘‘ Literary History of Denmark under Christian VII.,” 
(in German;) Lunp, ‘‘ Biskop H. Egedes Levnet,” 1778 ; BopEMANN, 
“H, Egede der Apostel der Gronlander,”’ 1853; ERscu und GRUBER, 
“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Egede, (PAUL,) a son of the preceding, born in 1708, 
was a fellow-labourer in the mission above named, and 
remained in Greenland until 1740. He then returned 
to Copenhagen, was chosen a member of the College 
of Missions in 1775, and Bishop of Greenland in 1776. 
Died in 1789. 

Egée, the French of Aicrus, which see. 

Egenod, ézh’no’, (IENRI FRANGO!IS,) a French jurist, 
born at Orgelet in 1697; died in 1783. 

Beéon, the French of A2con, which see. 

E-ge/ri-a, sometimes, but very rarely, written Aageria, 
[Fr. EGERIE, 4’zha’re’,] a nymph in Roman mythology, 
and one of the Camenz, was regarded as a y+ophetic 
divinity, from whom Numa derived inspiration or in- 
struction in relation to religion and forms of worship. 
According to tradition, Numa had interviews with her 
in a grove, and when he died she melted away in tears 
into a fountain. 

gérie. See EGERIA. 

Egerton, (FRANCIS HENRY.) 
EARL OF. 

Bég’er-ton, (FRANCIS LEVESON Gower,) Earl of 
Ellesmere, an English nobleman and author, born in 
London, January 1, 1800, was the second son of the first 
Duke of Sutherland. His family name was GowrrR. He 
assumed the name of Francis Egerton, instead of his pa: 
tronymic Francis Leveson Gower, in 1833, on becoming 
heir to part of the estates of the last Duke of Bridge- 
water. He became a lord of the treasury in 1827, secre- 
tary for Ireland in 1828, and secretary at war in 1830. 
He gained literary distinction by translations of ‘ Faust” 
and of several poems of Schiller and Korner, and pub- 
lished admired original poems, among which are the 
“Camp of Wallenstein” and ‘The Pilgrimage.” His 
gallery of paintings in London was one of the richest 
owned by any individual in the kingdom. In 1846 he 
was created Earl of Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley. 
Besides the poems and translations above named, he 
wrote “Mediterranean Sketches,” (1843,) and other 
works. Died in 1857. 

His wife, Lapy FRANCES, accompanied him in a voyage 
up the Mediterranean in 1840, and published a ‘Tour in 
the Holy Land.” 

See article on Lord Ellesmere in “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for June, 
1847. 

Egerton, (JouN,) an excellent English prelate, born 
in London in 1721, was the son of Henry Egerton, Bishop 
of Hereford, and a descendant of Lord Ellesmere the 
chancellor. He was appointed Bishop of Bangor in 1756, 
of Lichfield in 1768, and of Durham in 1771. Died in 
1787. He was the father of the Earl of Bridgewater, the 


See BRIDGEWATER, 


_patron or originator of the “ Bridgewater treatises.” 


See F. H. Ecerron, “ Life of Thomas Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, 
with a Sketch of John Egerton, Bishop of Durham,” etc. 


Egerton, (Scroop,) first Duke of Bridgewater, an 
English nobleman, born in the seventeenth century, was 
a descendant of Lord-Chancellor Egerton. By inherit- 
ance he was the fourth Earl of Bridgewater, and in 1720 
he was raised to the rank of duke. His son FRANCIS, 
who inherited his title, became eminent for his services 
in inland navigation. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Egerton, (THomas,) Lord Ellesmere, lord chancel- 
Jor of England, born in Cheshire in 1540, was the son 
of Sir Richard Egerton. Having become eminent in his 
profession, he was chosen solicitor-general in 1581, and 
attorney-general in 1592. After holding several other 
high offices, he attained the dignity of keeper of the great 
seal in 1596. He enjoyed a high degree of favour with 
Queen Elizabeth to the end of her reign. After the ac- 
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cession of James I., in 1603, he was created Baron of 
Ellesmere and lord high chancellor. He was made Vis- 
count Brackleyin 1616. In 1617 he resigned the great seal, 
and was succeeded by Lord Bacon. He was esteemed 
an excellent judge and a great orator, “ especially when 
he was provoked.” During his Jast illness the king 
offered him the title of Earl of Bridgewater, with a pen- 
sion ; but he declined both, saying, ‘These things were 
now to him but vanities.” Died in 1617. His son JOHN 
became the first Earl of Bridgewater. 

See Lorp Campsett, “Lives of the Lord Chancellors :’’ Foss, 
“The Judges of England; F, H.. Ecrrron, “ Life, etc. of Thomas 
Egerton, Lord Ellesmere.” 

Egg, (Aucustus,) A.R.A., an English painter, born 
in London in 1816. He has illustrated with success 
comic scenes from the works of Shakspeare, Le Sage, 
and others. Among his works are ‘Peter the Great 
sees Catherine, his Empress, for the First Time,” and the 
“ Life and Death of Buckingham,” (1855.) Died in 1863. 

Egg, ék, (JoHN Caspar,) a Swiss economist, born at 
Ellikon in 1738; died in 1794. 

Eggeling, ée’Seh-ling’ or ék’eh-ling, (JOHANN HEIN- 
RICH,) 2 German antiguary, born at Bremen in 1639, 
became professor of history in his native city. His prin- 
cipal work is a “Treatise on Various German Anti- 
quities,” (“De Miscellaneis Germaniz Antiquitatibus,” 
1694-1700.) Died in 1713. 

Egger, 4’kair’ or ég’zhair’, (EMILE,) a French linguist, 
born in Paris in 1813. He published editions of Varro, 
Longinus, and other classics, and wrote, besides other 
works, ‘Elementary Notions of Comparative Grammar,” 
which reached the fifth edition in 1854 and is highly 
commended. In 1855 he was chosen professor of Greek 
at the Faculté des Lettres, Paris. 

Eggers, eg’ers, (JACOB,) a Swedish or Livonian engi- 
neer and military officer, born at Dorpat in 1704. He 
published a military lexicon of engineering, artillery, etc., 
entitled “ Kriegs - Ingenieur -Artillerie- See- und Ritter- 
Lexikon,” (2 vols., 1757.) Died in 1773. 

Eggestein, eg/Zes-tin’, (HENRI,) an eminent printer, 
worked at Strasburg in 1471. 

Egidio Antonini. See GILES DE VITERBO, 

Egidius. See GILLES, GILES, and AiGIDIUS. 

Eg’il, an Icelandic poet and warrior of the tenth cen- 
tury, who was captured by Eric, King of Norway, and 
saved his own life by improvising an ode on the exploits 
of that king, which Malte-Brun says is still extant, 

Be/ill, a Scandinavian warrior of the seventh or eighth 
century, who is said to have performed, at the command 
of a tyrant, a feat of archery exactly like the celebrated 
exploit of William Tell. 

See P. Saranus, ‘‘ Historia Egilli et Asmundi,”? Upsal, 1693. 

Eginard. See EGINHARD. 

Egineta or Hgina, PAULoF. See PAULUS ASGINETA. 

Ee’in-hard, written also Eginard, Eginhardt, and 
Hinhard, an’hard, an eminent French historian of the 
ninth century, was born in Austrasia, or East France. 
He was a pupil of Alcuin, and was appointed secretary 
to Charlemagne. The romantic story of his courtship 
and marriage of Charlemagne’s daughter Emma is now 
discredited. (See Emma.) After the death of that king 
he passed into the service of his successor, Louis le 
Débonnaire, and spent many of his last years in a monas- 
tery. He wrote the “Life of Charlemagne,” ‘‘ Annals 
of the French Kings from 741 to 829,” and numerous 
Letters. Died about 844. 


See Smincklus, “ De Vita et Scriptis Eginhardi,”? 1711; TEULET, 
“Notice sur_Eginhard,”’ prefixed to an edition of his works, 1840; 
J. Frese, ‘‘De Einhardi Vita et Scriptis Specimen,’’ 1846. 


Eginhardt. See EcInHARD. 

Ee/in-ton, (FRANCIS,) an English artist, born about 
1737, was distinguished for his skill in painting on glass, 
and made improvements in that art. He executed many 
admired historical works in the English cathedrals. Died 
in 1805. 

Heisthe, the French of Aicisruus, which see. 

~ Eegizio, 4-jét/se-o, (Marrro,) Count, an Italian 
savant, born in Naples in 1674, was well versed in law 
and antiquities. In 1735 he was secretary of embassy 
in Paris, and on his return to Naples was chosen keeper 
of the Royal Library. He wrote a few antiquarian treat- 
ises. Died in 1745. 


€ask; cas 5; & hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; Rk, trilled ; 8as 2; thas in this. 


Eeglantine. See FABRE D’EGLANTINE, 

Eeglinger, éc’ling’er, (NicHoLas,) a Swiss medical 
writer, born at Bale in 1645; died in 1711. 

Eeglinger, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss medical writer, born at 
Bale in 1638; died in 1673. 

Ee’lin-ton and Win’/ton, (ARCHIBALD WILLIAM 
MONTGOMERIE,) fifteenth EARL oF, a British peer, born 
at Palermo in 1812, succeeded to the earldom in 1819. 
He produced a great sensation by a famous tournament 
at Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, in 1839, in which Louis 
Napoleon took part, with many of the British nobility. 
He was lord lieutenant of Ireland during the short ad- 
ministration of Lord Derby, 1852-53, and again in 1858 
-59. In politics he acted with the Conservatives. Died 
in 1861. s 

Eegloff, éc’lof, (LouIsE,) a Swiss poetess, born at 
Baden in 1803, was either born blind or became so in 
infancy. A volume of her poems was published in 1823. 
Died in 1834. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Egloffstein, von, fon éc’lof-stin’, (KARL AUGUST,) a 
German general, born at Egloffstein in 1771. He en- 
tered the French army in his youth, and served with 
distinction in Germany and Spain. He commanded a 
brigade in the Russian campaign of 1812. Died in 1834. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Bely, d’, di’gle’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE Monthénault 
—m0on’ta’no’,) born in Paris in 1696, wrote a History of 
Naples. Died in 1749. 

Egmond. See Ecmont, (LAMORAL and PHILIP.) 

Egmond, van, van ég’mdnt, (JusTus,) a Dutch his- 
torical painter of high reputation, born at Leyden in 1602, 
He worked in France, and was patronized by Louis 
XIV. Died at Antwerp in 1674. 

Eeg’mo6nd or He’mont, van, [ Dutch pron. van é97- 
mont; Fr. D’EGMonp, dég’mdn’, ] (KaAREL,) a Dutch 
prince, born at Gavre in 1467, was the son of Adolph, 
Duke of Gelderland. He began to rule that duchy in 
1492, and defended it successfully against Maximilian of 
Germany. In1507 he invaded Brabant, and took several 
cities; but his progress was arrested by the treaty of 
Cambrai. Nearly all his life was spent in war against the 
Austrians, which he conducted with great ability, and 
ended in 1528 by rendering homage to Charles V. Died 
in 1538. 

See Ponranus, “‘ Historia Geldrice ;” Duyarpin, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Provinces unies.”’ 

Egmond, van, (MAXIMILIAN,) Count of Buren, an 
able general of Charles V., was born probably in Flan- 
ders. He commanded an imperial army in 1536 against 
Francis I., and took Saint-Pol. “He was,” says De 
Thou, “great in war and great in peace.” He died in 
1548, leaving no issue but a daughter, who was the first 
wife of William, Prince of Orange. 

See Dre Tuou, “‘ Histoire,’’ vol. v. 


Egmont, Ear oF. See PERCEVAL, (JOHN.) 

EBeg’/mo6nt, (Joun,) Coun’ or, and Duke of Gelder- 
land, formed a conspiracy against the Count of Holland 
about 1415, and was condemned to death, but escaped by 
flight. Died in 1452. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Egmont or Egmond, [Fr. pron. ég’mdn’,] (LAMo- 
RAL, ]4’mo’ral’,) CouNT oF, Prince de Gavre, and Baron 
of Fiennes, one of the most illustrious nobles of the Low 
Countries, was born in Amsterdam in 1522. He wasa 
descendant of the Dukes of Gelderland. In 1546 Charles 
V. conferred on him the order of the Golden Fleece. 
He married at an early age Sabina, Duchess of Bavaria. 
Appointed commander of cavalry in the Spanish army, 
he defeated the French at Saint-Quentin in 1557, and 
the next year gained the important victory of Gravelines. 
Though he continued constant in his support of the 
Catholic Church, he used his great influence in favour 
of peace and moderate measures in the contest between 
the Spanish court and the Reformers. This conduct, 
together with his extraordinary popularity, provoked the 
vindictive jealousy of Philip II., who sent to Flanders, 
with vice-regal power, the Duke of Alva, Egmont’s per- 
sonal enemy. Egmont was arrested, with Count Horn, 
tried for treason, and executed, in 1568, after several} 


(%@ See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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German princes had made earnest efforts to save his life. 
His death became the signal of a general revolt against 
Philip IL, which resulted in the independence of the 
United Provinces. It is also the subject of an admired 
tragedy by Goethe. Motley, who has had access to the 
most various and ample sources of information, takes a 
less favourable view of Egmont’s character than most 
other historians. (See “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
more especially the remarks on Egmont’s character near 
the end of chap. ii. Part ili.) 

See Bercut, ‘‘Geschichte des Grafen Egmond,” 1810; P. J. 
Brune te, “‘ Eloge du Comte d’Egmont,” 1820; Prescott, ‘ His- 
tory of Philip II.,”’ vols. i. and ii. 

Egmont, (PHILIP,) CounrT OF, son of the preceding, 
born in 1558, served in the army of Philip II., who sent 
him at the head of a small force to fight for the League 
against Henry IV. of France. When in Paris a certain 
official made to him a public address and began to eulo- 
gize his father, Egmont checked him by saying, “‘ Say no 
more of that rebel: he deserved his fate.” He was 
killed at the battle of Ivry in 1590. 

His brother CHARLES, Count of Egmont, married 
Marie of Lens, Baroness of Aubignies, became a cheva- 
lier of the Golden Fleece, and was constantly attached 
to the cause of the Prince of Orange. He died at the 
Hague in 1620. The posterity of Lamoral became extinct 
in the person of Procope Francois, Count of Egmont, a 
general in the French army, who died in 1707, aged 
thirty-eight. 

Egnatius. See EGNazio. 

Egnazio, én-y4t’se-o, [Lat. Eana’rius,] the assumed 
name of GIOVANNI Barrrisra Cipelli, (che-pel/lee,) an 
Italian orator and author, born at Venice about 1475. 
He was professor of eloquence in Venice about thirty 
years, (1520-50.) His lectures were very popular, and 
are said to have attracted a class of five hundred stu- 
dents. He edited the poems of Ovid, and wrote, in Latin, 
several works, including an “Epitome of the Lives of 
the Roman Emperors,” which has some merit, Died 
in 1553. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘De Historicis Latinis;”? ERscH und GruBeEr, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Eeg/re-mont, (GEORGE O’BRIEN WYNDHAM,) EARL 
oF, an English nobleman, born in 1751, inherited that 
title at the age of twelve. He was eminent for his public 
spirit and his liberality as a patron of native artists. 
Died in 1837. 

Hguia, de, da 4-Zee’4, (FRANCISCO RAMON,) a Spanish 
general, born at Durango in 1750; died in 1827. 

gyptus, the French of Aicyprus, which see. 

Bhingen, von, fon a’/ing-en, (GEORGE,) a German 
traveller and knight-errant, born about 1435. He fought 
with distinction against the Moors in Spain and Portugal. 
He wrote a narrative of his travels in Europe, Palestine, 
etc., (1600.) 

Ehinger, a’ing-er, (ELIAs,) a German theologian, born 
in 1573, was professor and rector at Augsburg, and pub- 
lished several theological works. Died in 1653. 

See Jacog Brucker, ‘* Commentatio de Vita et Scriptis E. Ehin- 
geri,”’ 1724. 

Ehlers, a/lers, (MARTIN,) a German novelist, born in 
Holstein in 1732, became professor of philosophy at 
Kiel in 1776. His chief work is ‘Considerations on 
the Morality of our Enjoyments and Pleasures,” (2 vols., 
1790.) “All his thoughts,” says Guizot, ‘are those of 
a wise man. He presents a number of important truths 
with clearness and simplicity.” (‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle.”) Died in 1800. 


See Meuser, “Lexikon der yom Jahr 1750-1800 verstorbenen 
Deutschen Schriftsteller.”’ 

Ebninger, en’/ing-er, ? (JOHN W.,) an American painter, 
born in the city of New York in 1827, studied in Paris. 
His forte is genre. Among his works are “ The Foray,” 
“Ars celare Artem,” “Lady Jane Grey,” and familiar 
tural scenes. 

See H. T. Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 


Bhrenberg, a’ren-bérc’, (CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED,) a 
German naturalist, celebrated for his microscopic re- 
searches, was born at Delitzsch, in Prussian Saxony, in 
1795. Hestudied medicine at Leipsic, and took his degree 
in 1818. His first writings were treatises on fungi and 
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other cryptogamous plants, At the expense of the Berlin 
Academy, he made with Dr. Hemprich a scientific excur- 
sion to Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, in which they spent 
about six years, (1820-26.) On his return to Berlin 
he was appointed adjunct professor of the Faculty of 
Medicine. He published his observations in “ Scientific 
Travels through Northern Africa and Western Asia,” 
(1828,) and in several special treatises entitled ‘‘ Physical 
Symbols of Birds, Insects,” etc., (“Symbola physicze 
Avium, Insectorum,” etc., 1828-34.) In 1829 he accom- 
panied Humboldt in an excursion to the Ural and Altai 
Mountains. Having turned his attention to the study 
of animalcula, he made remarkable discoveries with the 
microscope. He published in 1838 a description of the 
structure and habits of infusoria, in his great work “The 
Infusoria as Perfect Organisms,” (“ Die Infusionsthier- 
chen als vollkommene Organismen,.”) He wrote other 
works, in which he announced that cretaceous and cal- 
careous strata and large portions of mountains are 
composed of the skeletons of infusoria or microscopic 
organisms. His ‘‘ Mikro-Geologie,” (1854-56,) treating 
of this department of geology, is among his most impor- 
tant works. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Ehrenberg, (FRIEDRICH,) a German theologian, born 
at Elberfeld in 1776, became court preacher in 1834. 

Ehrenheim, a’ren-him’, (FREDRICK WILHELM,) Ba- 
RON OF, a Swedish statesman, born at Broby in 1753. 
In 1794 he was minister at the court of Denmark, and 
a few years later he obtained the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. When Gustavus IV. was dethroned, in 1809, 
Ehrenheim retired from the public service. He wrote 
an excellent treatise on “General Physics and Meteoro- 
logy,” anda few other works. Died in 1828.. 

EBhrenmalm, a’/ren-m4lm’, (ARVID,) a Swedish travel- 
ler, who published in 1742 a “ Journey through Nordland 
and Lapland,” etc. 

Ehrenpreus, a’ren-pré-00s, (CARL,) a Swedish states- 
man, born at Cirebro in 1692. He was employed by 
Charles XII. as secretary at Bender about 1710, and 
after his return to Sweden was made a senator anda 
count. Died in 1760. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ehrenschild, a’/ren-shilt’, (CONRAD BIERMAN,) a 
Danish statesman, born in 1629; died in 1698. 

Ehrenschéld or Bhrenschoeld, a’ren-sholt’, or 
Bhrenskjold, a’rens-chdlt’, (N1vs,) a Swedish admiral, 
born in 1674. In 1714 or 1715 he commanded the Swedish 
fleet which was defeated in the Gulf of Finland by a 
superior Russian fleet, in which Peter the Great served 
as rear-admiral. Died in 1728. 

Ehrensteen. See EHRENSTEN. 

Ehrensten, @/ren-stén’, written also Bhrensteen 
(EDUARD,) a Swedish statesman and author, born at 
Locknevid in 1620, was the son of Philip Bononius. In 
1653 he became secretary of the king, Charles Gustavus, 
and, having subsequently received letters of nobility, he 
took the name of Ehrensten. He was appointed secre- 
tary of state in 1659, and chancellor of the court in 
1671. He wrote “De Forma Substantiali,” (1642,) and 
other works, which are commended. Died in 1686. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Ehrenstral, a’ren-str4l’, (DAVID CLOCKER,) a painter 
of history and portraits, born at Hamburg in 1629, studied 
in Italy. In 1661 he was appointed painter to the court 
of Sweden. Died in 1698. 

Ehrensvard. See EHRENSWARD. 

Ehrenswaerd. See ENRENSWARD. 

Bhrensward or Bhrenswaerd, a’ren-sWérd’, (Au- 
Gust,) CouNT OF, a Swedish field-marshal, born in 1710, 
made himself famous by devising and organizing a new 
plan of national defence,—a fleet of transport-vessels 
and gun-boats,—which was employed with success on 
several occasions. He also planned the fortifications of 
Sveaborg. Died in 1773. 

See Geyer, ‘‘ History of Sweden ;” Axe M. Arsin, “ Aminnelse- 
Tal 6fver A. Ehrenswaerd,”’ 1774. 

Ehrensward or Bhrenswaerd, (CARL AUGUST,) a 
Swedish admiral and artist, a son of the preceding, was 
born about 1745. He visited Italy about 1780, and after 
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his return published an account of his travels, illustrated 
with fine engravings by himself. He was admiral of the 
fist in 1789, and fought against the Russians. Died in 
1900, 

Ehret, a’rét, (GzorG D.,) a German artist, distin- 
guished for his skill in drawing and painting plants, was 
born in Baden in 1710. He worked some time in Bale, 
from which he removed to Paris, where he was employed 
by Bernard de Jussieu. He became intimate with Lin- 
neeus in Holland, and designed the figures of his beautiful 
“Hortus Cliffortianus,” (1737.) In 1740 he went to 
England, where he worked for the Royal Society and 
published a series of engravings of plants, (1748-59.) 
Died in 1770. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Ehrhardt, ar/hart, (SIGISMOND Just,) a German 
historian and preacher, born in 1733. He wrote on the 
early history of Lower Saxony, and “On the Origin and 
Antiquities of Schmalkalden.” Died in 1793. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ehrhart, ar/hart, (BALTHASAR,) a German botanist, 
was born at Memmingen. His chief work is an “ Eco- 
nomical History of Plants,” of which five volumes had 
appeared at his death in 1756. It was continued and 
completed by P. F. Gmelin, 

Bhrhart, (FREDERICK,) a Swiss botanist, born at Hol- 
darbanc about 1745, learned the trade of apothecary, and 
in the study of botany was a pupil of Linnzeus at Upsal. 
From 1787 to 1792 he issued “ Fragments of Natural 
History,” in 7 vols. He received in 1787 the diploma 
of botanist to his Britannic Majesty. Died in 1795. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ehrmann, ér’mén’ or ar’/man, (FREDERIC Louts,) a 
French writer, born about 1740, published “ Elements of 
Physics,” (1779.) Died in 1800. 

Ehrmann, ar’m4n, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German 
medical writer, born at Strasburg in 1740; died about 
1800. 

Ehrmann, ar’man, (MARIANNE,) a Swiss authoress, 
whose maiden name was BRENTANO, (brén-t4’no,) born 
at Rapperschwyl in 1755. She was married to T. F. 
Ehrmann, a geographer. She wrote works for the in- 
struction of women, among which were “ Amelia, a True 
Story,” (1787,) and “The Solitary of the Alps,” (1794.) 
“Her style is clear and easy,” says Guizot; ‘her reflec- 
tions are always just, and often new. All her writings 
are pervaded by an excellent morality.” Died in 1795. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Eichendorff, von, fon 1’Ken-dorf’, (JOSEPH,) BARON, 
a popular German poet and novelist, born at Lubowitz, 
near Ratibor, in 1788. He became referendar of the gov- 
ernment at Breslau in 1816, and afterwards councillor 
(regierungsrath) at Konigsberg and Berlin. He wrote 
several tragedies and novels, some of which are con- 
sidered master-pieces. Among the latter are “ Presenti- 
ment and Reality,” (1815,) and “Aus dem Leben eines 
Taugenichts,” (“ From the Life of a Good-for-Nothing,” 
1824: translated into English by C. G. Leland in 1866.) 
His songs are admired for melody and tenderness. Died 
in 1857. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Hichens, i/Kens, (FRIEDRICH EDUARD,) an eminent 
German engraver, born in Berlin in 1804. He pursued 
his studies in Paris and Italy, where he acquired reputa- 
tion by engravings of “The Daughter of Titian” and 
Raphael’s. “‘ Vision of Ezekiel.” He returned to Berlin 
about 1832, and was admitted into the Royal Academy. 
His “ Adoration of the Magi,” after Raphael, is admired. 

Hichhoff, 4’kof’, (FREDERIC GusrAVE,) a French phi- 
lologist, born at Havre in 1799. He studied Sanscrit and 
other Oriental languages, and wrote, among other works, 
a “Comparison of the Languages of Europe with those 
of India,” (1836.) In 1855 he was chosen inspector- 
general of the classes of living languages in the lyceums 
(lycées) of France. 

“s “Eichhorn, ik’horn, (HEINRICH,) a German medical 
writer, graduated in 1822; died in 1832. 

Bichhorn, (JOHANN ALBRECHT FRIEDRICH,) born in 
Prussia in 1779, was minister of public instruction and 
worship from 1840 to 1848. Died in 1856. 


Eichhorn, (JOHANN ConraD,) a German naturalist, 
born at Dantzic in 1718, wrote on aquatic animals. Died 
in 1790. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Eichhorn, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) an excellent Ger- 
man scholar and biblical critic, born at Dorenzimmern, 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen, on the 16th of October, 1752. 
He was professor of Oriental languages at Jena from 
1775 to 1788. In the latter year he obtained the chair 
of Oriental and biblical literature at Gottingen, where 
he taught until his death. He edited a periodical called 
a “General Repository of Biblical Literature,” (10 vols., 
1787-1801,) and published many important works, among 
which are an “Introduction to the Old Testament,” (3 
vols., 1783,) and an “Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” (2 vols., 1804-10.) His ‘Primitive History” 
(“Urgeschichte,” 3 vols., 1790-93) is admired for style 
and erudition. He left a ‘‘ Universal History,” (5 vols., 
1799,) a “‘History of Literature from its Origin to the 
Most Recent Times,” (6 vols., 1806-12,) ‘‘ The Primitive 
History of the House of Guelph,” (1817,) and other his- 
torical works. Asa biblical critic he favours rationalism 
or philosophic skepticism. Died in 1827. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;”? T. C. 
Tycusen, ‘‘Memoria J. G. Eichhorn,’’ 1828 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Hichhorn, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) an eminent Prussian 
jurisconsult and historian, born at Jena in 1781, was a 
son of the preceding. He became professor of German 
law at Berlin in 1811, and at Gottingen in 1817. In 1828 
he resigned his chair on account of ill health. About 
1833 he was appointed a member of the council of state 
at Berlin, and of the commission of legislation. Among 
his principal works is a “ History of the States and Law 
of Germany,” (4 vols.,1808-18,) which has passed through 
eight editions, and an ‘Introduction to German Civil 
Law,” (Privatrecht.) Died at Cologne in 1854. 

Bichler, ik’ler, (GOTTFRIED,) a German painter of 
portraits and history, was born at Augsburg about 1675. 
He studied under Carlo Maratta in Rome, and returned 
to Augsburg, where he received the title of court painter. 
Died in 1757. 

Eichler, (GOrrFRIED,) a son of the preceding, born 
in 1715, was a skilful designer and engraver on copper. 
Died in 1770. 

Hichler, (MATTHIAS GOTTFRIED,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1748, livedat Berne. He engraved “The | 
Deluge,” after Poussin, and many other historical pieces 
and landscapes. Died about 1818. 


See Nacter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Eichmann. See DRYANDER, (JOHANN.) 

BHichner, 1k’ner, (ERNST,) a German musician and 
composer, born at Manheim in 1740 ; died in 1777. 

Hichstad, 1k’stat, (LORENz,) a German medical wri- 
ter, born at Stettin ; died in 1660. 

Hichstadt, 1k’stat, (HEINRICH KARL ABRAHAM,) a 
German philologer, born at Oschatz in 1772. He was_ 
professor of eloquence at Jena, edited the “ Literary Ga- 
zette,” and published “ Questiones Philologicze,” (1796,) 
and an edition*of Lucretius, (1801.) Died in 1848. 

Hichwald, 1k/W4lt, (EDWARD,) a Russian naturalist, 
of German extraction, born at Mittau in 1795. He was 
appointed professor of zoology and obstetrics at Kazan 
in 1823, after which he made an excursion to the Caspian 
Sea and Persia. About 1838 he became professor of 
mineralogy and zoology in Saint Petersburg; he after- 
wards explored the scientific resources of parts of Russia 
and Italy. He wrote a treatise, in German, “On the 
Natural History of Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia,” 
(1830,) a “ Fauna Caspio-Caucasia,” (1841,) ‘‘ The Primi- 
tive World of Russia,” (“Die Urwelt Russlands,” 4 vols., 
1840-47,) and other works. 

See BrocxuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 


Eimmart, im/mart, or Himart, mart, (GEORG 
CHRISTOPH,) a German painter, born in 1597; died at 
Ratisbon in 1660. 

Eimmart, (GEORG CHRISTOPH,) an ingenious German 
artist and astronomer, born at Ratisbon in 1638. He 
painted portraits and history with success at Nuremberg, 
where he settled in 1660. He made astronomical obser- 
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vations, and left many volumes of manuscripts on as- 
tronqmy, meteorology, etc. Died in 1705. 

Binari, i-na’re, (GissuR,) the first Protestant Bishop of 
Skalholt, Iceland, received lessons from Luther at Wit- 
tenberg, and, returning home, became the leader of the 
Reformation in that island. 

Hinari, written also Binarson, (HALFDAN,) an Ice- 
landic savant, became in 1755 rector of the Latin School 
at Holum. His most important work is “ Sciagraphia,” 
or “ Sketch of the Literary History of Iceland,” in which 
he notices four hundred and five writers. Died in 1784, 

See Krart og Nyerup, “ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Hinarson. See EINARI. 

Einem, von, fon i’/nem, (JOHANN Jusrus,) a German 
writer and teacher, published a “Sketch of the Life of 
Luther,” (1730,) and other works. 

Hinhard. See EGINHARD. 

Binheriar, in-ha’re-ar, or Binherjar, [from ez, 
“one,” “single,” hence “singled out” or “chosen,” and 
heri, (allied to the German err,) “lord,” “hero,”] in 
the Norse mythology, the name given to the chosen 
heroes who are admitted to Valhalla. (See Opin and 
VALKYRIA.) 

Einsiedel, von, fon in’see-del, (FRIEDRICH HILDE- 
BRAND,) a German writer and politician, born at Leipsic 
in 1750; died in 1828. 

Hioub or Biub. See Atyoos. 

Hira, i/r4, or Bir, ir, [etymology unknown,] in the 
Norse mythology, the goddess of medicine, 

Hirene, i-ree’ne, [Gr. Eip#vy ; Lat. Pax ; Fr. La Patx, 
14 pa,] the goddess of peace, in classic mythology, was 
called a daughter of Jupiter and Themis. Altars and 
statues were raised in her honour at Athens, anda magni- 
ficent temple was erected to her in Rome by Vespasian. 

Biselen, i/zeh-len, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
publicist, born at Rothemburg in 17385, became pro- 
fessor of law at Halle in 1829. He wrote a ‘Theory 
of Political Economy,” (1843.) 

Bisen, 4/z6n’, (CHARLES,) a French painter and en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1721; died in 1778. 

Hisen von Schwarzenberg, i’/zen von shwart’sen- 
bérG’, (JOHANN GEORG,) a German physician and writer 
on theology, ete., was born at Bolsingen in 1717. He pro- 
moted the abolition of serfdom in Livonia. Died in 1779. 

Hisengrein, 1’zen-grin’, (MARTIN,) a German theolo- 
gian, born in 4535, lived at Ingolstadt. Died in 1578. 

Bisenhart, 1’zen-hart’, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a dis- 
tinguished German jurist, born at Spire in 1720. He 
published ‘Institutes of German Private Law,” (“ Insti- 
tutiones Juris Germanici privati,” 1753,) and other legal 
works. ‘‘ His style is clear and precise,” says Guizot, 
“his discussions are animated, and give proof of equal 
Sagacity and judgment.” ( Biographie Universelle.”) 
Died in 1783. 

See J. C. Wernsporr, ‘‘Memoria J. F. Eisenharti,” 1783; 
Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Eisenmann, i/zen-man’, (GOTTFRIED,) a German 

_ medical writer and liberal politician, born at Wiirtzburg 
m 1795. He was imprisoned for political reasons from 
1832 to 1841. Among his works is. a treatise ‘On Rheu- 
matism,” (3 vols., 1841-43.) 

Hisenmenger, i/zen-méng’er, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a 
German philologist and Hebraist, born at Manheim in 
1654. He became professor of Oriental languages at 
Heidelberg in 1700, and published “ Judaism Unveiled,” 
(1700,) which is regarded as a libellous work by the Jews 
and others. Died in 1704. 

See A. T. Harrmann, “J. A. Eisenmenger und seine jiidischen 
Gegner,”’ 1834. 

Bisenschmid, i’zen-shmit’, (JOHANN Kaspar,) a skil- 
ful mathematician, born at Strasburg in 1656, was chosen 
in 1699 an associate of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
He wrote a treatise on “ The Figure of the Earth,” and 
several other works. Died in 1712. 

Bisinga, 1’sing-ha, (E1sr,) born in Holland in 1744, 
was a councillor of state, and noted as the inventor and 
maker of a remarkable planetarium. He died at Frane- 
ker in'1828. 

Biyub. See Aryoos. 

Ekama, a’k4-ma4, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch mathematician, 
born in Friesland in 1773; died in 1826. 


Ekber. See AKBAR. 

Bkeberg, ék’eh-bérg’, (ANDERS GUSTAF,) an eminent 
Swedish chemist, born at Stockholm in 1767. He made 
some chemical discoveries, and taught chemistry at Up- 
sal. Died in 1813. ‘ 

Ekeberg, (CARL GuSTAF,) a Swedish captain and 
savant, born in 1716, made several voyages to India and 
China, and gained distinction by his useful observations. 
He published an “ Account of the Rural Economy of 
the Chinese,” (1754,) and a “ Voyage to India in 1770~ 
71.” For his treatise on Inoculation he received medals 
and pensions from several foreign powers. Died in 1784. 

See A. SPARRMAN, “‘ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver C. G. Ekeberg,’’ 1791. 

Bkeblad, ek’eh-blad’, (CLAupIUS,) CouNT oF, a 
Swedish statesman, born about 1700, was chosen in 1761 
minister of foreign affairs. His opponents, styled the 
party of Caps, prevailed in 1766, and he lost his place, 
but recovered it in 1769, when the Hats, or French party, 
were in the ascendant. Died in 1771. 

See Hogepxen, ‘‘ Aminnelse-Tal ofver C. Ekeblad,” 1773. 

Bk’ins, (JEFFERY,) an English parson, born in Ches- 
hire. He translated from the Greek “The Loves of 
Medea and Jason,” by Apollonius of Rhodes. Died in 
1791. 

EBkstr6m or Ekstroem, ék’strém, (DANIEL,) a Swe- 
dish mechanician and mathematician, born at Ekesog in 
1711. He made excellent mathematical instruments, 
Died in 1755. 


See Exscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”” P. War- 
GENTEN, ‘‘Gedichtniss auf Daniel Ekstroem.’’ 


Blagabale. See ELAGABALUS. 

El-a-ga-ba/lus or Hl-a-gab’a-lus, or He-li-o-ga- 
ba/lus, | Fr. ELAGABALE, 4/14’¢4’b4l’, or HELIOGABALE, 
a’le’o’ga’bal’,| (Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS,) a Ro- 
man emperor, born at Antioch in 204 A.D., was supposed 
to be the natural son of Caracalla. Wis original name 
was Varius Avitus Bassianus; but, having become a 
priest in the Temple of the Sun, (the Syrian Elagabal,) 
he adopted the name of that idol. In 218 he was pro- 
claimed by the army as successor to Caracalla, and, 
having defeated his rival Macrinus, he assumed the name 
of M. A. Antoninus. His reign was short, and was dis- 
graced by cruelty, extravagance, and infamous vices. He 
was assassinated by his soldiers in 222, and was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander Severus. 

See T1LLemonr, “* Histoire des Empereurs ;” Grsson, “ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire;’? Lampripius, “ Elagabalus;’ 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Elbée, @’, dél’ba’, (Gicor, zhe’go’,) a Vendean gen- 
eral-in-chief, born of a French family at Dresden in 1752. 
He resided in France when the Revolution began, and 
put himself at the head of a body of royalists in March, 
1793. His army joined that of Cathelineau and defeated 
the republicans at Fontenay and Saumur. On the death 
of Cathelineau, in June, Elbée was chosen general-in- 
chief. He was defeated at Lugon, and gained a decisive 
victory over Marceau at Chantonnay. He lost a great 
battle and was desperately wounded at Chollet, in Oc- 
tober. Having been taken prisoner, he was shot, by 
order of a court-martial, in January, 1794. 

See Tuiers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;” De Cour- 
CELLES, “‘ Histoire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Elbene. See DELBENE. 

Elbert, (SAMUEL,) an American officer, born in South 


‘Carolina in 1743, served with distinction as colonel in the 


Revolutionary war, and was chosen Governor of Georgia 
in 1785. Died in 1788. 

Elbeuf or Elbceuf, d’, dél’buf’, (CHARLES,) DUKE, 
born about 1556, was ason of René de Lorraine, noticed 
below. Died in 1605. 

Elbeuf, a’, (CHARLES,) a son of the preceding, born in 
1596, became Duke of Elbeuf, and married in 1619 an 
illegitimate daughter of Henry IV. Died in 1657. 

Elbeuf, a’, (EMMANUEL MAURICE,) PRINCE, a grand- 
son of the preceding, born in 1677, entered the service 
of the Emperor of Germany. He became owner of a 
villa at Portici, and there ordered some excavations 
which resulted in the discovery of Herculaneum. Died 
in 1763. 

Elbeuf, d’, (RENE de Lorraine—deh lo’rin’,) Mar. 
QUIS, a son of Claude, Duc de Guise. Died in 1566. 

Elbceuf. See ELBEUF. 
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Elburcht, van, van él’/biirKt, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Elburg about 1550, worked at Antwerp. He 
painted landscapes, storms at sea, and scriptural sub- 
jects. 

Elchingen, DuKE or. See Ney. 

El’/sho, (Francis Wemys CHARTERIS,) Lorn, a 
Scottish politician, born in Edinburgh in 1818. He has 
been for many years a member of Parliament, and is 
called Liberal Conservative. 

Elci, l/chee, (ANGELO,) CouNT, an eminent Italian 
philologist, born of a noble family in Florence in 1764. 
He published a fine edition of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” and 
some satires of his own. Died in 1824. 

El’dad the Danite, a Jewish traveller, lived in Ara- 
bia in the ninth century. He travelled in China, Persia, 
and other countries, and wrote a narrative of his travels. 

El’/don, (JoHn Scort,) EArt oF, lord chancellor of 
England, was born at Newcastle in 1751. His father, 
William Scott, was a prosperous “ coal-fitter,” or dealer 
in coal. John Scott was educated at Oxford, where in 
1771 he gained a prize of £20 for a prose essay on the 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel.” 
In 1772 he ran away with and married Elizabeth Surtees, 
a lady of exquisite beauty. He began the study of law 
in the Middle Temple in 1773, where, by the most in- 
tense application, he laid the foundation of the unrivalled 
reputation which he acquired as a judge. In 1776 he 
was called to the bar, and practised in London and on 
the northern circuit. His great excellence as a lawyer 
was publicly recognized in 1780 in the case of Acroyd 
ws. Smithson before Lord Thurlow. From this time his 
success was rapid and uninterrupted. In 1783 he was 
returned to Parliament, in which he took a prominent 
part as a supporter of the ministry of Pitt. Though not 
a brilliant orator, he often spoke with great effect. In 
1786 he warmly defended Warren Hastings in the House. 

In £788 he was appointed solicitor-general, and re- 
ceived the title of baronet. From 1793 until 1799 he 
officiated as attorney-general amidst the excitement of 
the French Revolution. He prosecuted Hardy, Horne 
Tooke, and others ‘for treason, who were defended by 
Erskine and acquitted. In 1799 he obtained the office of 
chief justice of the common pleas, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Eldon, atitle derived from a manor in 
the county of Durham. Lord Kenyon congratulated the 
profession on this appointment, and predicted that Eldon 
would prove to be “the most consummate judge that ever 
Sat in judgment.” It is admitted that he performed the 
duties of this station admirably. 

In April, r80r, on the accession of Addington as prime 
minister, Lord Eldon was raised to the dignity of lord 
chancellor, which he ascribed to the favour of the king. 
The latter, having sent for Eldon, drew the seals out 
from his bosom, saying, “I give them to you from my 
heart!” He retained the great seal for the period of 
twenty-six years, excepting an interval of about a year in 
1806-07, when Erskine succeeded him. He possessed 
great influence in the cabinet and in the Upper House. 
It may, however, be mentioned as his reproach that he 
constantly supported the Conservative party, that he 
opposed the abolition of the slave-trade, the Reform bill, 
and nearly every other change, whether of useful reform 
or useless innovation. When Canning became prime 
minister, in 1827, Eldon was superseded by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and retired from public life. A few years before 
this he had been created Viscount Encombe and Earl of 
Eldon. Died in 1838. 

See ‘‘The Public and Private Life of Lord Eldon,’? by Horace 
Twiss, 3 vols., 1844; Lorp CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors;’? Foss, “The Judges of England,” vol. ix.; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review’’ for December and June, 1844; “‘ Westminster 
Review”’’ for December, 1844; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for August, 1844. 

Hleanor, él’a-nor, [Sp. Lronora, ]A-o-no’ra,] OF 
ARAGON, Queen of Portugal, was a daughter of Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon. She was married in 1428 to a Portu- 
guese prince, who became in 1433 King Edward I. He 
died in 1438, leaving her guardian of her minor son, 
Alfonso V., and regent. Died in 1445. 

Bleanor [Fr. Ertonore, 4/l4’o’nor’] oF AUSTRIA, a 
sister of the emperor Charles V., was born at Louvain 
in 1498, and was married in 1519 to Emanuel, King of 
Portugal, who died about two years later. In 1530 she 


became the consort of Francis I. of France, in accord- 

ance with the first clause of the treaty of Cambrai. She 

had two children, who were the issue of her first mar- 

riage. She survived Francis, and died in Spain in 1558. 
See Sismonpi1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.’’ 


Eleanor or CAsriLe, a daughter of Ferdinand III. 
of Castile, was married in 1254 to the Prince of Wales, 
who became Edward I. of England. Died in 1290. 

Bleanor [Fr. ELfonorg, 4/l4’o’nor’] OF GUIENNE, 
Queen of France, and afterwards Queen of England, 
was born about 1122. She was daughter and heiress of 
the last Duke of Aquitaine. In 1137 she married Louis 
VII. of France, whom she followed on a crusade in 1147. 
Having been divorced in 1152, she married Henry II. 
of England. In order to revenge his infidelity to her, 
she is said to have instigated the king’s sons to rebel, for 
which she was imprisoned about fifteen years. She was 
regent while her son, Richard I.,was absent on a crusade, 
Died in 1203. 

See Srsmonpi, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Eleanor or Ellinor [ Port. ELEONORA, or, more fully, 
ELEONORA TELLEZ, 4-]a-o-no’ra tel/léz] or PoRTUGAL, 
a beautiful Portuguese lady, born about 1350. She be- 
came the queen of Ferdinand I. of Portugal. She was 
artful and unscrupulous, and is said to have caused the 
death of her sister. Died in 1405. 

See Lac.épe, “ Histoire de Portugal.” 


Eleanor oF PROVENCE, Queen of England, was a 
daughter of Raimond Berenger IV., and was married 
to Henry III. of England in 1236. She was mother of 
Edward I. Died in 1291. 

E-le-a’zar, | Heb. Tips] a high-priest of the Hebrew 
church, was a son of Aaron, whom he succeeded in the 
high-priesthood about 1452 B.C. 

See Exodus xxviii. 1; Numbers xx. 28, xxxi. 6; Joshua xxiv. 33. 

Hleazar, a Jewish high-priest, who about 277 B.c. 
sent to Ptolemy, King of Egypt, (in comphance with his 
request,) seventy-two wise men to translate the Mosaic 
law into Greek. 

Bleazar, a Jewish warrior, was a brother of Judas 
Maccabeeus. He was killed in battle in 163 B.c. 

Bleazar, an eminent Jewish scribe, who resisted the 
tyrannical orders of Antiochus Epiphanes, and was put 
to death in 167 B.C. 

Eleazar, a son of Ananias, a fanatical Jew, instigated 
his countrymen to revolt against the Romans. During 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus (70 A.D.) he was the 
leader of one of the hostile factions of that city. 

See Josepuus, “‘ History.” 

Eleazar, a Jewish warrior, noted for his obstinate 
defence of Massada against the Romans in 70 A.D. When 
resistance was no longer practicable, to avoid capture he 
and his men killed themselves. 

Eleazar or Bliezer of Garmiza or of Worms, an 
eminent Hebrew rabbi, lived about 1240. 

B-lec/tra, [Gr. "HAéxtpa,] one of the Pleiades, was 
regarded as the daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and the 
mother of Dardanus. 

Blectra, [Gr. "Hiéxzpa; Fr. Evecrrr, A’/JAktr’; It. 
ELerrra, a-lét/tr4,| a daughter of Agamemnon, and a 
sister of Orestes, was sometimes called Laodice. Her 
story has been dramatized by Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

lectre. See ELECTRA. 

B-lec’try-on, [Gr. "HAextpiwr,| a son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, was King of Mycenee, (or, as some say, of 
Argos,) and father of Alemena. Returning victorious 
from war, he was accidentally killed by Amphitryon, 
who was betrothed to his daughter Alcmena. 

Eleonora Tellez. See ELEANOR OF PORTUGAL. 

Hlettra. See ELECTRA. 

B-leii’sis, [Gr. ’"EAevoic,| a mythical person, called a 
son of Mercury or of Ogyges. The town of Eleusis in 
Attica is supposed to have derived its name from him. 

B-leti-the’ri-us or E-leii’the-ros, [Fr. ELEuTHERE, 
4/luh’tair’,| a native of Nicopolis or Epirus, in Greece, 
was elected pope or bishop of Rome in 177 A.D. He 
died in 192, and was succeeded by Victor I. 

El-fle’da or Bth/el-fle’da, daughter of Alfred the 
Great of England, and sister of Edward the Elder, in- 
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herited some of her father’s royal qualities. She became 
about 890 the wife of Ethelred, Count of Mercia, after 
whose death she defended her dominions against the 
Danes with courage and ability. Died in 922. 

Elfric. See ALFRIC. 

El-fri’da, queen of Edgar, King of the Anglo-Saxons, 
was the mother of Ethelred IJ., and was a woman of 
infamous character. 

Elger. See ELLIGER, (OTMAR.) 

El’gin, (JAMES BruceE,) EARL oF, son of Thomas, 
noticed below, a distinguished British statesman, was 
born in 1811, and educated at Oxford. In 1841 he suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine. From 1842 to 1846 he was Governor of Jamaica, 
and in the Jatter year he was appointed Governor-Gene- 
ril of Canada. In this position his policy was liberal, 
and his administration obtained the general approbation 
of the colonists and of the central government. In 1849 
he was created an English peer. He left Canada in 1854, 
and was sent in 1857 to China on a special mission, which 
he performed with ability and success, and after the cap- 
ture of Canton negotiated the treaty of Tien-Tsien or 
Tientsin, (1858.) In June, 1859, he became postmaster- 
general in the cabinet of Palmerston. He went as am- 
bassador to China in 1860, and, after the success of the 
British army, entered Pekin in triumph. He returned 
home in the spring of 1861, and was appointed Governor- 
General of India. Died in 1863. 


See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for January, 1864. 


Elgin, (THoMaAS BRUCE,) EARL OF, seventh Earl] of 
Elgin and Kincardine, born in Scotland in 1777, was 
descended from King Robert Bruce. He succeeded to 
the peerage in childhood, entered the army at an early 
age, and rose to the rank of general. In 1795 he was 
appointed envoy extraordinary to Berlin, and in 1799 
was sent in the same capacity to Constantinople. While 
engaged in the latter mission, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to procure, with great labour and expense, 
at Athens, a large collection of statues, bas-reliefs, med- 
als, monuments, and other remains of ancient art, which 
were purchased by the government in 1816, and now 
form part of the British Museum, under the name of the 
“ Elgin Marbles.” The government paid him £35,000 
for these treasures, for removing which he was severely 
satirized by Lord Byron. Died in 1841. 


See ErscH und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘‘Quar- 
terly Review” for January, 1816; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 
1860. 


El-gi/va, ? Queen of Edmund I., King of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and mother of Edgar. 

B’li, [ Heb. Sy] a Hebrew high-priest and judge, who 
flourished about 1170 B.c. He judged Israel forty years, 
and was succeeded by Samuel. 

See I. Samuel i., ii., iii., and iv. 


Elia. See Lams, (CHARLES.) 

Blian. See AULIAN. 

Blias, (of Scripture.) See ELIyAH. 

Blias, a-lee’4s, (MATTHAus,) a German painter, born 
near Cassel in 1658, worked at Paris. Among his works 
is a “ Transfiguration.” Died in 1741. 

E-li’as Le-vi/ta, a Jewish rabbi, born probably in 
Italy in 1472, was one of the most celebrated writers 
and skilful grammarians among the modern Jews. He 
taught Hebrew in Rome and Venice, and published 
many works, among which were a “ Hebrew Grammar” 
and a “Chaldaic, ‘Talmudic, and Rabbinical Lexicon.” 
His critical notes on the text of Scripture, entitled “ Mas- 
sorah,” (1538,) are highly prized. Died at Venice in 1549. 


See Basnace, “ Histoire des Juifs.” 


Elichmann, 4’lik-man’, (JoHANN,) a German Orien- 
talist and physician, born in Silesia, practised at Leyden, 
where he died in 1639. In the opinion of Salmasius, he 
understood Persian better than any European of his time. 

Elie, the French of ELIJAH, which see. 

Elie de Beaumont, 4’le’ deh bd’mdn’,(ANNE LOUISE 
Morin-Dumesnil—mo’ran’ dii’ma/nél’,) an author- 
ess, born at Caen in 1729, was the wife of Jean Baptiste 
Jacques, noticed below. She wrote a novel entitled 
“Letters of the Marquis de Roselle,” (2 vols., 1764.) 
Died in 1783. 
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Elie de Beaumont, (JEAN Baptiste ARMAND Louis 
Ltonck,) a French geologist, born at Canon (Calvados) 
in 1798. He studied in the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Ecole des Mines. In 1823 he was sent with M. Dufrénoy 
on a scientific excursion to Great Britain. He afterwards 
co-operated in a great geological map of France. (See 
Durrtnoy, P. A.) He became professor of geology in 
the College of France in 1832, chief engineer of mines in 
1833, and a member of the Institute in 1835. Though 
not a politician, he was appointed a senator in 1852. He 
succeeded Arago in 1853 as perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. Among his principal works are 
a “Glance at Mines,” (‘‘Coup-d’CEil sur les Mines,” 
1824,) ‘ Researches in some of the Revolutions of the 
Surface of the Globe,” (1829,) and ‘‘ Lectures on Geol- 
ogy,” (3 vols., 1845 e¢ seg.) 

See “‘ Galerie historique des Membres du Sénat.’’ 

Blie de Beaumont, (JEAN BAPYISTE JACQUES,) a 
French lawyer, grandfather of the preceding, was born at 
Carentan in 1732. He acquired a European reputation 
by his judicial “Mémoires.” In reference to his memoir 
of “les Calas,” Voltaire pronounced him a true philoso- 
pher. He died in 1786. 

Ellie de la Poterie, 4’le’ deh 1& pot’re’, (Jean AN- 
TOINE,) a French physician, brother of the preceding, was 
born about 1731. He died in 1794, leaving a few able 
treatises on mesmerism, pharmacy, etc. 

lien, the French of A£LIAN, which see. 

Eliezer. See ELEAZAR. 

E-li-e’zer, a Jewish rabbi and writer, surnamed THE 
GREAT, lived in Palestine about 100 A.D. 

Bligius. See Exot. 

Bligoum. See ELiKoum. 

B-l’jah [Heb. y>:5s or ppoy] THE TisHBIre, an 
eminent Hebrew prophet, whose name is written ELIAS 
in the New Testament, [Fr. Ext, a/le’.] He was a 
native of Thisbe. The first recorded fact in his history 
is that he predicted to Ahab a great drought. (I. Kings 
xvll. 1.) He made zealous efforts to convert the people 
from idolatry, and was the honoured instrument in the 
most signal manifestations of miraculous power. Finally, 
favoured with an exemption from the common doom of 
mortality, he was translated to heaven about 895 B.C. 

See I. Kings xvili., xix., xx., xxi.; II. Kings 1., ii.; Matthew xi. 
14, xvii, 3; Luke i, 17; also, F. Korn, ‘Der Prophet Elias; ein 
Sonnen-Mythus,” 1837; KrumMacuer, ‘‘ Elijah the Tishbite.” 

Blikoom or Elikoum (el-e-koom’) I., written also 
Eligoum, a Christian prince of the Orpelian race in 
Georgia. About 1168 he entered the service of the Sultan 
of Azerbaijan, who made him governor of Ispahan and 
other cities and in 1172 ceded to him part of Armenia. 
He had one son, Libarid, who succeeded him. 

Elio, a/le-o, (FRANCISCO XAVIER,) a Spanish general, 
born at Pampeluna in 1769. In 1805 he took Buenos 
Ayres from the English, and in 1811 defended the royalist 
cause against the insurgents of Montevideo. Recalled to 
Spain about 1812, he was appointed general of an army, 
fought against the French, aided to restore Ferdinand 
VII., and was made Captain-General of Valencia and 
Murcia in 1814. He was imprisoned by the insurgents 
in 1820, and executed at Valencia in 1822. 

See SouTHEY’s “‘ History of the Peninsular War.” 

Eliot, (Grorce.) See Evans, (MARIAN C.) 

Eli-ot, (JARED,) an American preacher and botanist, 
born in Connecticut in 1685, was a grandson of John 
Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians. Died in 1763. 

Bliot, (JoHN,) called “the Apostle of the Indians,” 
was born in England in 1604, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge. He emigrated to Boston in 1631, and soon 
became minister of the church of Roxbury. He learned 
the language of the Indians, and began about 1646 to 
preach to the aborigines of Massachusetts in their own 
tongue. In the prosecution of his missionary work 
he travelled extensively, amidst great privations and 
dangers, and acquired great influence over the Indians, 
many of whom were converted by him. He translated the 
Bible into the Indian language, (1661-63.) Died in 1690, 

See a ‘Life of John Eliot,” by Convers FRANCcIS, in SPARKS’S 
“ American Biography,”’ vol. v., 1st series. i 

Bliot, (JoHN,) an American biographer and minister, 
born in Boston in 1754, was one of the founders of the 
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Massachusetts Historical Society. He published the 
“New England Biographical Dictionary,” (1809,) and 
other works. Died in 1813. 

El’i-ot, (Sir Joun,) an eminent English statesman and 
orator, born at Port Eliot, in Cornwall, in April, 1590, 
was educated at Exeter College, Oxford. He left college 
in 1610, soon after which he travelled in France and 
Italy. In 1623 he was elected a member of Parliament, 
in which he became a leader of the popular party and 
an eloquent debater. “For quickness and completeness 
of classical allusion,” says Forster, “Eliot had no rival 
in Parliament.” In the second Parliament of Charles I. 
he made a great speech on grievances. He was the 
chief author of the impeachment of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, against whom he uttered a powerful philippic, 
(¥526.) For this speech he was committed to the Tower, 
from which, however, he was released about ten days 
later. “He hadin great perfection,” says Forster, “some 
of the highest qualities of an orator,—singular power 
of statement, clearness and facility in handling details, 
pointed classical allusion, keen and logical argument, 
forcible and rich declamation.” In 1629 Eliot again 
offended the king by his remonstrance against arbitrary 
impositions, tonnage and poundage. The Parliament 
was suddenly dissolved by the king, and Eliot, with many 
other patriots, was committed to prison. As he refused 
to make dishonourable concessions, he was confined in a 
dark and cheerless apartment and treated with a severity 
that ruined his health. He died in the Tower in No- 
vember, 1632. During this imprisonment he wrote a 
philosophical work entitled “The Monarchy of Man,” 
(unpublished,) which is highly commended. 

See Joun Forster, “Sir John Eliot: a Biography,” 2 vols., 1864; 
“Edinburgh Review” for July, 1864; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for June, 1865. 

Bliot, (SAMUEL,) an American historian, born in Bos- 
ton, December 22, 1821. He graduated at Harvard with 
the highest honours of his class in 1839, and afterwards 
spent several years in Europe. While in Rome, in 1845, 
he formed the plan of writing ‘“‘ The History of Liberty,” 
of which two volumes appeared in New York and Lon- 
don, in 1849, under the title of “‘ The Liberty of Rome.” 
Part II., entitled “The Early Christians,” (2 vols. 8vo,) 
was published in 1858. In 1856 he published ‘* A Manual 
of United States History from 1492 to 1850.” He was 
chosen president of Trinity College, Hartford, in 1860. 

Eliott. See ELuior. 

Elisabetta, the Italian of ELIZABETH, which see. 

Bliszeus, el-e-see’us, [Fr. Exist, a/le’z4’,] an eminent 
Armenian historian, was secretary of Vartan, general of 
the Armenian and Georgian armies. In 449 he became 
a bishop. He wrote a history of the war of Vartan 
against Persia, a work of superior merit, which has been 
often reprinted and translated into English, French, and 
Italian. Died in 480 A.D. 

Blisée, the French of ELtsHa, which see, 

Elisée, A’le’zd’, (JEAN JACQuES Coprl,) known as 
FATHER ELtsEx, a noted French pulpit orator, born at 
Besancon in 1726, preached in the fashionable churches 
of Paris. His sermons were published and much ad- 
mired. Died in 1783. 

Blisée, (MARIE VINCENT Talachon—t3’ld’shdn’,) a 
French surgeon, born at Lagny in 1753. He emigrated 
in 1792, and became chief surgeon of the royalist army. 
In 1797 Louis XVIII. chose him as his first surgeon. 
Died in 1817. 

E-li’sha, [ Heb. pwds; Fr. Exist, a’le’z4’,] the son 
of Shaphat, an eminent Hebrew prophet, was a disciple 
of Elijah, whose mantle he inherited and by whom he 
was anointed. (See I. Kings xix. 16-21.) He performed 
many miracles between 890 and 840 B.c. 

See II. Kings ii., iii., iv., v., vi., vil, vili., and xiii, 

Elisio, 4-lee’Se-o, [Lat. ELys’1us, | (GIOVANNI,) a Nea- 
politan physician, who lived about 1550. 

Elissa. See DIpo. 

E-liz’a-beth or B-1i8’a-beth, of Scripture, was the 
wife of Zacharias and the mother of John the Baptist. 

See Luke i. 5 to 57. 

Bliz/abeth or Isabeau (e’z3’bd’) or ANGOULEME 
was a daughter of Aimar, Count of Angouléme. She was 
married in 1200 to King John of England. Died in 1245. 


Eliz/abeth [Ger. ELIsABeTu, 4-lee’z4-bét] or Aus- 
TRIA, Queen of France, born in 1554, was a daughter of 
the emperor Maximilian II., and a granddaughter of 
Charles V. She was married in 1570 to Charles IX. 
of France, and had one child, a daughter, who died 
young. She expressed abhorrence of the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew. It is stated that after the death of 
Charles IX. she declined an offer of marriage from Philip 
II. of Spain. Died in Vienna in 1592. 

See Crary Dartem, “Elisabeth d’Autriche, Reine de France,” 
1847; ALFRED DE MARTONNE, ‘‘Isabelle d’Autriche,”’ 1848. 

Eliz/abeth or Bosnia was the wife of Louis the 
Great, King of Hungary and Poland, who, dying in 
1382, left her regent during the minority of his daughter 
Maria. She was put to death by Giornard of Croatia 
in 1386. 

Bliz/abeth of ENGLAND, or OF YORK, a daughter of 
Edward IV. and Elizabeth Woodville, was born in 1466. 
She was married to Henry VII. in 1486, and became 
the mother of Arthur and Henry VIII. 

Elizabeth, [Sp. IsabeE., e-sd4-bél’; It. ELISABETTA, 
a-le-S4-bet’t4,] Queen of England, the daughter of Henry 
VIII. and of Anne Boleyn, was born at Greenwich on 
the 7th of September, 1533. In 1535 her father opened 
a negotiation for a marriage between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Angouléme, son of Francis I. of France; but 
the alliance was not effected. In 1548 she was addressed 
by the ambitious Lord Seymour, with whom she indulged 
in a brief flirtation. She was endowed with superior 
mental powers, which were diligently improved by study, 
and, under the tuition of Roger Ascham, she attained a 
proficiency in classical learning. Before the age of seven- 
teen she was mistress of the Latin, French, and Italian 
languages, and had read several Greek works. She was 
attached by her education to the Protestant Church. 
Her sister, Queen Mary, who regarded her with jealousy, 
committed her to the Tower in 1554, on the pretext that 
she was concerned in Wyatt’s rebellion. Much appre- 
hension was felt by the people that attempts might be 
made upon her life ; but she was released from the Tower 
after the lapse of a few months, and removed to Wood- 
stock. In 1558 she declined an offer of marriage from 
Eric, King of Sweden. 

On the 17th of November, 1558, Mary died, and Eliza- 
beth, with the general approbation, was proclaimed queen. 
Her popularity was doubtless increased by the contrast 
between her and the late sovereign. She acted with 
politic caution in her design of restoring the Protestant 
religion, retaining a number of Romanists in her privy 
council. She appointed William Cecil secretary of state, 
and Nicholas Bacon keeper of the great seal. She pegan 
the religious reform by ordering that a large part of the 
service should be read in English, and forbade the host 
to be elevated in her presence. The Catholic bishops 
refused to officiate at her coronation, excepting the Bishop 
of Carlisle, who, it seems, acted his part reluctantly. 
When Parliament met in 1559, a bill was passed which 
vested in the crown the supremacy claimed by the pope ; 
the mass was abolished, and the liturgy of Edward VI. 
restored. ‘‘ Thus,” says Hume, “in one session, without 
any violence or tumult, was the whole system of religion 
altered by the will of a young woman.” At her accession 
Elizabeth found England at war with France and in alli- 
ance with Philip of Spain, who made her an offer of mar- 
riage, which she declined. In 1559 Francis II. (King of 
France) having assumed the arms and title of England 
in right of his wife, Mary Stuart, Elizabeth retaliated by 
sending an army to Scotland, which drove the French 
out of that kingdom. In 1562 she supported with money 
and troops the French Huguenots, who were then en- 
gaged in civil war with the Catholics, The next year the 
Parliament, anxious respecting the succession, voted an 
address to the queen, in which they entreated her to 
choose a husband ; but she returned an evasive answer, 
and was equally averse to decide in favour of any claimant 
to the succession or of any suitor for her hand. Besides 
the suitors already named, she gave encouragement to the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, the, Duke of Anjou, and 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the last of whom was 
the chief favourite from the early part of her reign until 
his death in 1588. 
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After the treaty with the French in 1564, England 
was at peace with foreign nations for more than twenty 
y2ars,—a period of national prosperity and progress, 
in which commerce flourished and the naval power of the 
kingdom was greatly increased. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
was Elizabeth’s prime minister and adviser during the 
greater part of her reign. For an account of her rivalry 
with the Queen of Scots, who was executed in 1587, see 
Mary STUART. 

As the representatives of opposite interests in religion, 
Elizabeth and Philip of Spain had long felt a mutual 
hostility, which in 1588 resulted in the famous enterprise 
of the Invincible Armada, fitted out by Philip for the 
invasion of England. This armament, which consisted 
of more than 130 vessels and about 30,000 men, was 
commanded by the Duke of Medina Sidonia. The Eng- 
lish harassed the Armada in the Channel by partial 
attacks, and defeated the Spaniards in a general action on 
the 8th of August. The Spanish admiral then retreated 
northward, intending to sail home by that circuitous 
route ; but, a violent storm having arisen near the Ork- 
ney Isles, more than fifty of the ships were wrecked and 
their crews perished. The Spanish loss was probably 
not less than 20,000 men. (Motley.) About this time 
Elizabeth began to show a decided partiality for the 
Earl of Essex. (See Essex.) Hostilities still continued 
between the English and Spaniards; and, while Philip 
subsidized the French Catholics, Elizabeth sent an army 
to aid Henry IV. in 1590 and in several ensuing years. 

The reign of Elizabeth was considered eminently 
beneficial and glorious to the nation. It was illustrated 
by such names as Spenser, Shakspeare, Sidney, Bacon, 
and Raleigh. Her personal character was deformed by 
selfishness, inconstancy, deceit, heartlessness, and other 
unwomanly faults; but she has generally been regarded 
as a ruler of eminent ability as well as courage. She 
died in 1603, after signifying her will that King James of 
Scotland should succeed her. (For a more particular 
account of Elizabeth’s character, both as a woman and a 
queen, see Froude’s “ History of England,” vols. vii. to 
x., and Motley’s “United Netherlands,” chaps. vi., vii., 
vill. e¢ seq.) 

See, also, Dr. THomas Brrcn, “Memoirs of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,” 1754; CAMDEN, “‘History of Queen Elizabeth,” (“Annales 
Rerum Anglicanarum,”’ etc., 1625) Lucy Arxkry, “‘ Memoirs of the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth,” 1818; Hume, ‘‘ History of England,” 
chaps. xxxvili. to xliv.; GreGorio Let, ‘‘ Historia ovvero Vita di 
Elisabetta, Regina d’Inghilterra,”? 1693; Fr. von Raumer, “Die 
K6niginnen Elisabeth von England und Maria von Scotland,’’ 1836; 
Rosert Nauton, ‘‘ Fragmenta Regalia, or Observations on the Late 
Queen Elizabeth,’? 1642; also an article entitled ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
Mary,” in ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1867; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for July, 1854, and October, 1863; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’’ for October and November, 1853. 

Eliz’/abeth (or Glisabeth) or Isabelle, e’z3’bél’, 
OF FRANCE, born in Paris in 1389, was a daughter of 
Charles VI., and became the consort of Richard II. of 
England. Died in 1409. 

Elizabeth or FrANcE, daughter of Henry IV., was 
born in 1602, and was married to Philip IV. of Spain in 
1615. Died in 1644. 

Eliz’/abeth, Saint, oF Huncary, born at Presburg 
in 1207, was a daughter of Andrew (Andras) II., King 
of Hungary. She was married to Louis, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, in 1221, and was eminent for her fervent piety 
and ascetic life. Died in 1231. 

See “‘ History of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,’? London, 1632; 
Scuoppge, ‘‘ Leben Elisabeth’s der heiligen,” 1834; CHARLES DE 
MonTALemMbeRrT, “ Vie de S. Elisabeth de Hongrie,’”’ 1836. 

Blizabeth, (Elisabeth,) (Purippine Marte H#- 
LENE,) a French princess, usually called MapAME E1t- 
SABETH, a sister of Louis XVI., was born at Versailles 
in 1764. During the reign of terror she shared the 
dangers and adversities of the king with fortitude, was 
imprisoned in August, 1792, and executed in May, 1794. 

See Parisor, ‘“ Vie de Madame Elisabeth de France,” 1814. 


Blizabeth, daughter of the King of Poland, married 
Charobert, King of Hungary, in 1319. She was mother 
of three sons, one of whom, Louis, inherited his father’s 
throne. By her intrigues and influence over her brother, 
Casimir of Poland, she procured for Louis also the 
throne of Poland in 1370. She was Regent of Poland 
from 1370 to 1378. Died in 1381. 


Elizabeth or VALoIs, a daughter of Henry IL. of 
France, was born in 1545, and married to Philip II. of 
Spain in 1559. She died at Madrid in 1568. 

Elizabeth, (CHARLOTTE.) See Tonna, Mrs. 

Elizabeth, PRINCESS PALATINE, the daughter of 
Frederick V. of Bohemia and Elizabeth Stuart of Eng- 
land, was born in 1618. She received lessons in philo- 
sophy from Descartes, who is reported to have said that 
he ‘found none, except her, who thoroughly understood 
his works.” She was instructed in religion by William 
Penn, whose friendship she highly valued. Having 
declined an offer of marriage from the King of Poland, 
she retired to Hervorden, where she died in 1680. The 
famous Prince Rupert was her brother, and George I, 
of England was her sister’s son. 

See PRuDHOMME, “‘ Biographie des Femmes célébres.’’ 

Eliz’abeth Alexiev’na, (4-léks-e-év’/na,) Empress 
of Russia, born in 1779, was a princess of Baden, whose 
original name was LouisA Maria AucGusTA. In 1793 
she became the consort of Alexander I., then grand duke, 
Her character is represented as very amiable. Died in 
1826. 

Elizabeth (Elisabeth) Christi’na or Christi’/ne, 
(kris-tee’na,) Queen of Prussia, born at Brunswick in 
1715, wasadaughter of Ferdinand Albert, Duke of Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbiittel. In 1732 or 1733 she was married to 
Frederick the Great. She had a literary taste, and was 
distinguished for modesty, piety, and many virtues. She 
translated several religious works into French. Died 
in 1797. 

See Von Haunkg, “ Elisabeth Christine, K6nigin von Preussen,’ 
Berlin, 1848. 

Hlizabeth Christina or Christine, Empress of 
Germany, born in 1691, was a daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel. She was the wife of Charles 
VI., Emperor of Germany, and the mother of Maria 
Theresa. Died in 1750. 

Hliz’/abeth Farnese, (far-neez’; It. pron. far-na’sa,) 
a daughter of Odouard II., Prince of Parma, was born in 
1692. She was married in 1714 to Philip V. of Spain, and, 
being crafty and ambitious, soon acquired a complete 
ascendency over that indolent, timid, and uxorious king. 
(See Putite V.) Charles III. was her son. Died in 1766. 

See “ Memoirs of Elizabeth Farnese,”’ London, 4 vols., 1746. 

Hliz/abeth Petrovna, (or Petrow/’na,) pa-trov’n4, 
Empress of Russia, the daughter of Peter the Great and 
Catherine I., was born in 1709. In 1740 Ivan, the infant 
son of the Duke of Brunswick, was proclaimed emperor, 
in accordance with the will of the lateempress Anna. By 
a successful conspiracy of Elizabeth’s partisans, of whom 
her surgeon, Lestocq, was the leader, she obtained the 
throne in 1741. In the Seven Years’ war, which began 
in 1756, she co-operated with the enemies of Frederick 
the Great so successfully that her army entered Berlin 
in 1760; and he was probably saved from ruin only by 
her death. She was indolent and dissolute, but inclined 
to clemency. Though never married, she had several 
children. She founded the University of Moscow and 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Petersburg. She died in 
the winter of 1761-62, and was succeeded by her nephew, 
Retensnlae 

See Lecrerc, ‘‘ Histoire de la Russie moderne ;’? Lomonosor, 
“ Panegyricus Elizabethe Imperatricis,” 1749; W1iEDEMEYER, ‘‘ Die 
Regierung der Kaiserin Elisabeth Petrowna,”’ 2 vols., 1334. 

Eliz/abeth Stu/art, Queen of Bohemia, born in 1596. 
was the daughter of James I. of England and Anne of 
Denmark. She was distinguished for beauty and cap- 
tivating manners. In 1613 she became the wife of the 
Elector Palatine Frederick V. In 1619 she prevailed 
on him-to accept the offered crown of Bohemia. This 
step involved him in war ; he was defeated in 1620, and 
lost even his hereditary state. Among her numerous 
children was Prince Rupert, the famous Cavalier. Died 
in England in 1662. 


See Miss Bencer, ‘‘ Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart,” 1825; GAR- 
DINER, ‘“‘ History of England,’’ vol. ii. chap. x. 


Bliz/abeth Wood /ville, a daughter of Sir Richard 
Woodville, was distinguished for her personal beauty. 
She was married to Sir John Gray, and after his death to 
Edward IV. in 1464. She was the mother of Edward V, 
and of Elizabeth, the queen of Henry VII. Died in 1488, 
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Bllain, 4/l4n’, (Nicovas,) a French physician and poet, 
born in Paris in 1534; died in 1621. 

Ellenborough, el/len-bir’rith, (EDWARD Law,) 
Lorp, an eminent English lawyer, born at Great Sal- 
keld, Cumberland, in 1750, was a son of Edmund Law, 
Bishop of Carlisle. After practising some years with 
success, and becoming the leader of the northern cir- 
cuit, he was employed in 1785 as leading counsel for the 
defence in the trial of Warren Hastings, after Erskine 
had refused to act on that side. Although he could not 
compete with Burke or Fox in eloquent declamation or 
in logical argument, he managed the case with a cer- 
tain skill and success. In 1801 Law was appointed at- 
torney-general. On the death of Lord Kenyon, in 1802, 
he became lord chief justice of the king’s bench, and 
was created Baron Ellenborough. In the House of 
Lords he opposed all measures for the relief of Catholics, 
and voted for the impeachment of Lord Melville in 1806. 
He is said to have been extremely grieved by the ac- 
quittal of William Hone, the popular author, in 1818, 
at whose trial he presided. He died in 1818, and left 
his title to his son, the present Earl of Ellenborough. 
As a judge, Lord Brougham says, “no one could accuse 
him of partiality. He despatched business with great 
celerity, and for the most part with success.” 

See Lorp CampBELL, “‘ Lives of the Chief Justices ;”’ Foss, ‘‘ The 
Judges of England ;” BRouGHam, “‘ Statesmen of the Time of George 

Bllenborough, (EDWARD LaAw,) first EARL oF, a 
Tory statesman, and a son of the preceding, was born 
in 1790. He inherited the title of baron in 1818, and 
was appointed lord privy seal in 1828. During the 
brief ministry of Sir Robert Peel in 1835 he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Control. He was appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of India in 1842, and, having annexed 
Scinde and Gwalior by conquest, was recalled in 1844 
and raised to the rank of earl. He was first lord of the 
admiralty in 1845 and 1846. On the accession of the 
Derby-Disraeli ministry, in February, 1858, he became 
president of the Board of Control. The publication of 
a despatch in which he condemned Lord Canning’s con- 
duct in India, gave so much offence that Ellenborough 
resigned a few months after his appointment. The 
House of Lords, by a majority of nine, rejected a motion 
to censure him for his conduct in this affair. 

See “Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1845. 


Hillenrieder, el’len-ree’der, (MariA,) a German 
painter of history and genre, was born at Constance in 
1791. She visited Italy, and lived at Munich and Carls- 
ruhe. She is considered by the Germans the most skilful 
female artist of her time. Among her works is a picture 
of “Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 

Eller, el’/ler, (JOHANN THEODOR,) a German physi- 
cian and chemist, born at Pleskau in 1689. He was 
physician to Frederick the Great, who made him a 
privy councillor in 1755. He wrote ‘Observationes de 
Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis,” (‘ Observations on 
the Diagnosis and Cure of Diseases,” 1762,) and other 
medical works. Died in 1760. 

See ADELUNG, Supplement to JécuEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

El/ler-¥, (WILLIAM,) an American patriot, born at 
Newport, Rhode Island, in 1727, was educated at Har- 
vard College. He was engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in his native city for some years, and began the practice 
of the law in 1770. Having established a character for 
integrity, good sense, and firm attachment to public 
welfare and liberty, he was chosen a delegate to the 
memorable Congress of 1776, in which he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. Placing himself by the 
side of Secretary Thompson, he observed the expression 
and manner of each member in the act of signing his 
name, and was convinced that the men were equal to the 
crisis. He continued to serve in Congress (with the 
exception of two years) until the end of 1785, being rather 
eminent for his talents for business than for his powers 
as a debater. Retiring from public service in 1785, 
he found himself reduced in fortune by his patriotism, 
as his dwelling had been burnt by the enemy. In 1790 
he was appointed to the office of collector of customs 
in Newport, which he retained to the end of his life. 


His political sympathies were with the Federal party. 
Died in 1820. 


See a ‘“‘ Life of W. Ellery,” in Sparxs’s “ American Biography,’ 
by his son-in-law, E. T. CHANNING, vol. yi., 1st series ; GOODRICH, 
“Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence.” 


Ellesmere, EARL or. See EGERTON, (FRANCIS LEv- 
ESON GOWER.) 

Ellesmere, Lorp. See EGERTON, (THOMAS.) 

El/let, (CHARLES,) an American engineer, born at 
Penn’s Manor, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1810. He 
constructed the wire suspension bridge at Fairmount, 
Philadelphia, (the first made in America,) and that which 
crosses the Niagara River below the Falls. He was 
employed as engineer of several railroads. After the 
civil war began, he became a colonel of engineers, and 
converted several steamers into rams for military ope- 
rations on the Mississippi River. He received in a 
naval battle near Memphis a wound, of which he died in 

une, 1862. 

Ellet, (ELIZABETH FRIES,)an authoress, whose maiden 
name was LUMMIs, was born at Sodus Point, New York, 
in 1818. She published, besides other works, a volume 
of poems, (1835,) ‘‘ Women of the American Revolution,” 
(1848,) and “Summer Rambles in the West,” (1853.) 


See Griswoup’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 


Ellet, (WiLti1AM HeEnry,) M.D., an American chem- 
ist, born in New York about 1804, became professor of 
chemistry, etc. in South Carolina College about 1835. 
He discovered a method of preparing gun-cotton. The 
poetess Elizabeth F. Ellet was his wife. Died in New 
York in 1859. 

Elleviou, él’ve’oo’, (PIERRE JEAN BAPTISTE FRAN- 
Gols,) a French singer and composer, born at Rennes in 
1769; died in 1842. 

El’lice, (EDWARD,) an English politician of the Whig 
party, born about 1786, was a merchant of London, and 
for many years an influential member of Parliament. 
In 1830 he became secretary of the treasury, and was 
secretary of war from April, 1833, to December, 1834. 
His wife was a sister of the first Earl Grey. Died in 
1863. 

Ellicot. See EL.icorr, 

El/li-cott, (ANDREW,) surveyor-general of the United 
States, born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1754, 
served as an officer in the Revolution, and throughout 
the greater part of his life filled important positions 
under the Federal and State governments. In 1790 he 
laid out the Federal metropolis. He was appointed 
surveyor-general in 1792; from 1796 to 1801 he acted 
as commissioner in settling the southern boundary of 
the United States, and from 1812 till his death, in 1820, 
was professor of mathematics, engineering, etc. at West 
Point. He made valuable contributions to the Transac- 
tions of philosophical societies of Europe. 

El’li-cott or El’/li-cot, (CHARLES JOHN,) an English 
theologian, born near Stamford about 1820. He became 
professor of divinity in King’s College, London, in 1858, 
and Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in 1863. He 
published, besides other works, ‘‘Commentaries on the 
Epistles of Saint Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians,” etc. 

Ellies-Dupin. See Dupin, (Loults.) 

Elliger, el’/le-Zer,(OTTOMAR,) askilful Swedish painter, 
born at Gottenburg in 1633. He became painter to the 
Elector Frederick William at Berlin. 

Elliger, (OTTOMAR,) son of the above, a skilful his- 
torical painter, born at Hamburg in 1666, was a pupil 
of Lairesse, and worked in Amsterdam. He excelled in 
architectural pictures. Among his best works are ‘The 
Feast of the Gods,” and the “Nuptials of Thetis and 
Peleus.” , Died in 1732. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Bllinger, el/ling-er, (ANDREAS,) a German physician, 
born in Thuringia in 1526, was professor at Leipsic. He 
wrote ‘‘ Hippocratis Aphorismi,” in Latin verse, (1579.) 
Died in 1582, 

El’li-ot, (GEORGE,) an English admiral, born in 1784, 
commanded the fleet which operated against the Chinese 
in 1840, and became vice-admiral in 1847. 

El/li-ot or HEl/i-ott, (Grorcre AuGusSTUS,) Lord 
Heathfield, born at Stobbs, in Scotland, in1718, entered 
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the army at an early age. From 1740 to 1748 he served 
in Germany as lieutenant-colonel and aide-de-camp of 
George II. He was second in command at the capture 
of Havana. In 1775, having obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, he was appointed Governor of Gibraltar, 
the defence of which was his last and most memorable 
achievement. During the siege, which commenced in 
1779 and continued more than three years, he, success- 
fully resisted the combined armaments of France and 
Spain, displaying great prudence and humanity, as well 
as high military talents. After peace was restored, he 
was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord Heath- 
field of Gibraltar. Died in 1790. 


See Cuamusrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Elliot, (Sir GILBERT,) sometimes styled Lorp MInTOo, 
was a Scottish judge, who lived in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He became lord justice clerk, and 
was distinguished for his patriotic efforts in favour of 
the Protestant succession. 

Elliot (Sir GILBERT) of Minto, a British orator, son 
of the preceding, was the father of the first Earl of Minto, 
and was eminent as a parliamentary speaker. He wrote 
an admired pastoral beginning thus: 

““My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 
And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook.” 
Died in 1777. 

Elliot, (Sir GILBERT,) the first Earl of Minto, an 
eminent Scottish statesman, born in Edinburgh in 1751, 
was the son of the preceding. In 1774 he was returned 
to Parliament for Morpeth. In 1777 he married the 
daughter of Sir George Aymand. He acted with the 
party of Mr. Fox for several years, but about 1790 he 
changed sides and supported the ministry. In 1793 he 
was sent, with two other commissioners, to protect the 
Bourbon interest in Toulon and Corsica. In 1796 he was 
raised to the peerage, as Baron Minto. He was appointed 
Governor-General of India in 1806, and, after an able and 
successful administration, returned home in 1814. He 
died in June of that year. He had been created Earl of 
Minto in 1813. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Elliot, (GILBERT ELLIor Murray KYNINMOUND,) 
second Earl of Minto, a son of the preceding, was born 
in 1782. He was elected to Parliament in 1806, and 
entered the House of Lords in 1814. He was sent as 
ambassador to Berlin in 1832, and was appointed first 
lord of the admiralty, under the Whig ministry, in 1835. 
From 1846 to 1852 he was lord privy seal in the cabinet 
of Lord John Russell, who was his son-in-law. He died 
in 1859, leaving several sons. 

Elliot, (Miss JANE,) a sister of Sir Gilbert Elliot of 
Minto, wrote an admired dirge for the slain at the battle 
of Flodden, entitled “The Flowers of the Forest.” 

Elliot, (WILLIAM,) an English designer and engraver, 
born at Hampton Court in 1717. He excelled in land- 
scapes. Died in 1766. 

Elli-ot-son, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an eminent English phy- 
sician, born in London about 1795. He became physician 
to Saint Thomas’s Hospital in 1822. By new prescrip- 
tions of prussic acid and creosote, and other innovations in 
medical practice, he excited much hostility among a por- 
tion of the medical profession. He was chosen professor 
of medical science in University College, London, in 1831, 
and afterwards became president of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society. He was the author of valuable 
works entitled “Principles and Practice of Medicine,” 
(1839,) and “Human Physiology,” (1840.) Died in 
August, 1868. 

Elliott. See Extor, Error, and Eryor. 

EBl/li-ott, (CHARLES,) a Methodist minister, born in the 
county of Donegal, Ireland, in 1792, emigrated to Ohio 
about 1818, and edited the ‘‘ Western Christian Advocate” 
for many years. He wrote several religious works. 

Blliott, (CHARLES LorINnG,) an American portrait- 
painter, born in Scipio, New York, in 1812. He lived 
many years in New York City, and painted portraits of 
many eminent persons. His works are remarkable for 
fidelity of likeness and vigorous colouring. Died in Au- 
gust, 1868. 

See H. T. TuckerRMANn’s “ Book of the Artists,” 1867, 
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Elliott, (CHARLES WyLtys,) an American author, a 
descendant of John Eliot, “the Apostle of the Indians,” 
was born in Guilford, Connecticut, in 1817. He has 
published a “ History of New England from the Dis- 
covery of the Continent by the Northmen, in 986, to 
ry." 

BV ix-ott, (EBENEZER,) an English poet, called “the 
Corn-Law Rhymer,” was born at Masborough, near Roth- 
erham, Yorkshire, on the 17th of March, 1781. His father 
was a clerk in an iron-foundry, with a small salary, and 
was a strict Calvinist. The son, after having made small 
progress at school, where he passed for a very dull boy, 
was set to work in the foundry above mentioned, in 
which he was employed many years. <A love of nature 
and of books counteracted the tendency to intemperance 
and other vices usual among his associates. In his 
seventeenth year he began to write verses, the first of 
which were the ‘‘ Vernal Walk,” and “ Night.” In 1821 
he removed to Sheffield, where he gained a competence 
in the iron-trade. Soon after this change of residence 
he wrote his most popular poem, the ‘Corn-Law 
Rhymes,” urging the repeal of duties on corn, which 
excited general admiration. He wrote also “The Vil- 
lage Patriarch,” (1829,) ‘Byron and Napoleon,” (1831,) 
“ Love,” and a few other poems. The poet Montgomery 
says, “I am quite willing to hazard my critical credit by 
avowing my persuasion that in originality and power he 
might have measured heads beside Byron in tremendous 
energy, Crabbe in graphic description, and Coleridge in 
effusions of domestic tenderness ; while in intense sym- 
pathy with the poor, in whatever he deemed their wrongs 
or their sufferings, he excelled them all.” Died in 1849. 

See J. Serve, ‘‘ Life, Character, and Genius of Ebenezer Elliott,” 
1850; ‘* Brief Biographies,’ by SAMUEL SMILES, 1860; JoHN WaT- 
KINS, ‘‘ Life, Poetry, and Letters of E. Elliott,” 1850; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review’’ for July, 1832, and October, 1834; ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ 
for January and April, 1850. 

Elliott, (Jess— DuNCAN,) an American naval officer, 
born in Maryland in 1782. He was second in command 
under Commodore Perry at the battle of Lake Erie, 
September, 1813, and was raised to the rank of captain 
in 1818. Died in 1845. 

Elliott, (SrEPHEN,) an American naturalist, born at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1771, graduated at Yale 
College in 1791. He became president of the Literary 
Society and of the Philosophical Society of South Caro- 
lina, and professor of natural history at Charleston. He 
was the author of a valuable work entitled “The Botany 
of South Carolina and Georgia,” (2 vols., 1821-24.) Died 
in 1830. 

Blliott, (STEPHEN,) D.D., son of the preceding, was 
born at Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1806. He became 
professor of sacred literature in South Carolina College. 
He was ordained in 1835, and was constituted Bishop of 
Georgia in 1841. 

Elliott, (WILLIAM,) a politician and writer, born at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1788. He opposed nullifi- 
cation in 1832, and afterwards wrote against secession, 
(1851.) Among his works are “ Fiesco,” a tragedy, (1850,) 
and several short poems. 

Ellis, (CLEMENT,) an English divine, born in Cum- 
berland in 1630, was appointed prebendary of South- 
well in 1693. He was the author of several approved 
works on theology. Died in 1700. 

See Joun VENEER, ‘‘ Life of Clement Ellis,” 1738. 

Ellis, (GrorGr,) F.R.S., a witty and accomplished 
English writer, born in 1745. During the French Revo- 
lution he gained distinction as one of the authors of the 
“ Rolliad,” (a political satire against Pitt and his minis- 
try,) for which he wrote the “ Birth-Day Ode” and the 
“Ode on Dundas.” In 1790 he published “Specimens 
of the Early English Poets,” which is thought to have 
rendered an essential service to the national literature. 
Ellis was distinguished for his refined taste as well as 
for his literary attainments. In 1800 he became the 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, who addressed to him the 
fifth canto of “ Marmion,” and who is reported to have 
said “he was one of the most accomplished scholars 
and delightful companions he had ever known.” In 
1797~98 he wrote many articles for “The Anti-Jacobin,” 
a weekly paper under the auspices of Canning. * Died 
in 1815, 
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Ellis, (GzorcE EpwarD,) D.D., a distinguished Uni- 
tarian divine and author, born in Boston in 1815. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1833, and about 1838 was or- 
dained pastor at Charlestown. In 1857 he was appointed 
professor of theology in the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, a position which he held for five years. He 
wrote several memoirs for Sparks’s “American Biog- 
raphy,” and a “ Half-Century of the Unitarian Contro- 
versy,” (1857.) In 1864 he gave a course of Lowell 
Lectures on the “ Evidences of Christianity.” 

Ellis, (GrorcE JAMES WELBORE AGAR,) Lord Dover, 
an English author, bornin 1797, was educated at Oxford. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1818 and at several sub- 
sequent periods. In 1831 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Dover, and the next year was chosen president 
of the Royal Society of Literature. Among his principal 
works are “ Life of Frederick II. of Prussia,” (1831,) and 
“The Ellis Correspondence, illustrative of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688.” He also contributed to the Edinburgh 
and London Quarterly Reviews. Died in 1833. 

Ellis, (Henry,) an English navigator, born in 1721. 
He accompanied an expedition which sailed from Eng- 
land in 1746 in search of a Northwest passage. Captains 
Mooreand Smith commanded this expedition, Ellis being 
employed as naturalist and agent of the committee which 
sent it out. He published a narrative of his voyage, 
(1748,) and was afterwards Governor of New York and 
Georgia. Died in 1806. 

See Erscu und Gruner, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ellis, (Sir HENRy,) an English antiquary, born in 
London ini1777. He became assistant librarian of the 
British Museum in 1805. In 1823 he published the 
first series of ‘Original Letters illustrative of English 
History,” (3 vols., second series, 1827; third series, 
1846, 4 vols.) He was principal librarian of the British 
Museum from 1827 to 1856. Among his valuable works 
are “Elgin Marbles of the Classic Ages,” (2 vols., 1847,) 
and “The Townley Gallery of Sculpture,” (1847.) Died 
in January, 1869. 

Bilis, (Sir HEnry,) K.C.B., an English officer, who 
in 1816 accompanied Lord Amherst as secretary of 
embassy to China with dormant credentials as minister 
plenipotentiary, and published an interesting Journal 
of the Embassy, with Observations on China and the 
Chinese. Died in 1855. 

Ellis, (JOHN,) a literary scrivener, born in London in 
1698, was a particular favourite of Dr. Johnson, who 
said, “ The most literary conversation that I ever enjoyed 
was at the table of Jack Ellis the money-scrivener, with 
whom, at one period, I used to dine generally once a 
week.” He wrote “The South Sea Dream,” (1720,) a 
poem, and often exercised his talent in poetical squibs. 
He also translated Ovid’s “Epistles,” and other Latin 
poems. Died about 1791. 

Ellis, (JoHN,) F.R.S., an eminent English naturalist, 
born in London about 1710, was a merchant in early life. 
In 1754 he published an “ Essay towards the Natural 
History of Corallines,” in which the opinion was first 
advanced that they are of animal origin. He also wrote 
treatises on “ Coffee,” the “ Bread-Fruit Tree,” and other 
subjects. Died in 1776, 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Bilis, (Str RicHarp.) See Extys. 

Ellis, (Roperr Lrswig,) an English philosopher and 
mathematician of Cambridge, was born in 1817. He 
edited, in conjunction with James Spedding and D. 
Denon Heath, “The Philosophical Works of Lord 
Bacon,” (§ vols., 1857-58.) Died in 1859. 

Ellis, (SARAH,) a popular English authoress, whose 
maiden name was STICKNEY, was born about 1812. She 
was married to William Ellis, author of “ Polynesian 
Researches,” in 1837, before which she had published a 
successful work, ‘The Poetry of Life.’ She rendered 
important services to female education by numerous 
works, among which are “The Women of England,” 
(1838,) “The Daughters of England,” (1842,) “The 
Wives of England,” (1843,) “The Mothers of England,” 
(1843,) ‘‘ Family Secrets,” (1841-43,) and “Pictures of 
Private Life,” (3 vols., 1844.) 

Ellis, (WILLIAM,) an English surgeon, who accom: 
panied Captain Cook in his third voyage, (1776~79,) and 
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published a well-written narrative of that voyage, (2 vols., 
1782.) Died at Ostend in 1785. 

Ellis, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an eminent English missionary 
and author. He was sent by the London Missionary 
Society to the South Sea Islands in 1816, and returned 
home in 1825. In 1829 he published his very interesting 
“Polynesian Researches,” (2 vols. 8vo,) and in 1838 
a ‘History of Madagascar,” (2 vols.) ‘* Here is a work 
as copious, as comprehensive, as minute, and, as far as 
we can judge, as accurate, as it would be possible to 
produce.” (‘London Eclectic Review.”) He married 
Sarah Ellis, noticed above, in 1837. 

Bllis, (WILLIAM,) an English economist and writer 
on social science, was born near London in 1800. He 
distinguished himself by successful efforts to introduce 
the study of political economy into schools. He wrote 
“ Outlines of Social Economy,” ‘Phenomena of Indus- 
trial Life,” ‘ Progressive Lessons in Social Science,” and 
other works. 

Ellisen. See ELLISsEN. 

Ellissen, el/lis-sen, or Bllisen, (Apo.r,) a German 
critic and historian, born at Gartow, Liineburg, in 1815, 
was a moderate democratic member of the parliament 
of Frankfort in 1848. He translated Montesquieu’s 
“Esprit des Lois,” (1844.) Among his works are an 
“Essay of a Polyglot of European Poetry,” (“ Versuch 
einer Polyglotte der Europaischen Poesie,” 1846,) and 
one “On the History of Athens since the Loss of its 
Liberty,” (1848.) 

Ell/is-ton, (RoBERT WILLIAM,) a celebrated English 
actor, born in London in 1774, ran away from school, 
and appeared on the stage for the first time at Bath in 
1791. After obtaining success in the provinces, he made 
his début at the Haymarket in 1796. In 1803 he was 
principal actor and acting manager of that theatre, where 
he acquired great popularity. When Drury Lane was 
rebuilt after the fire, Elliston became one of its leading 
performers. He was the lessee of the theatre last named 
from 1819 to 1826, when he became insolvent. He was 
very successful in a great variety of characters; and he 
is generally regarded as the most excellent comedian that 
the English nation has produced. Died in 1831. 

See G. Raymonp, ‘‘ Memoirs of Elliston,’ 1846. 

Blls’worth, (EPHRAIM ELMER,) a brave American 
patriot, born at Mechanicsville, Saratoga county, New 
York, in 1837. He removed to Chicago before he was 
of age, and studied law. He organized about 1859 a 
zouaye corps which became noted for the excellence of” 
its discipline. In March, 1861, he accompanied Presi- 
dent Lincoln to Washington, and in April he went to 
New York City, where he organized a zonave regiment 
of firemen, of which he became the colonel. He was 
ordered to Alexandria, where he saw a rebel flag floating 
over a hotel. He ascended to the roof and took down 
the flag, for which act Jackson, the keeper of the hotel, 
immediately shot him dead, in May, 1861. Jackson was 
instantly afterwards killed by one of the soldiers of 
Ellsworth, 

Ellsworth, (Ouiver,) Chief Justice of the United 
States, was born in Windsor, Connecticut, April 29, 
1745. He graduated at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1766, 
was admitted to the bar in 1771, and chosen a delegate 
to the Continental Congress in 1777. He was a member 
of the Convention which in 1787 formed the Federal 
Constitution, and was elected in 1789 to the Senate of the 
United States. He acquired distinction as a debater, 
and acted with the Federal party. According to Jobn 
Adams, “che was the firmest pillar of Washington’s 
whole administration in that body.” He was appointed 
chief justice of the United States by Washington in 
1796. His official conduct in this position was generally 
approved, He was sent to Paris in 1799 aS envoy ex- 
traordinary, and, with his colleagues Davie and Murray, 
negotiated a treaty with France. He died in 1807, 
leaving a high reputation for ability and integrity. 

See ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol, iv,; ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana.” 

Ell’/wood, (THomas,) an English author, born at 
Crowell, in Oxfordshire, in 1639, adopted at an early 
age the religion of the “ Friends,” or Quakers, among 
whom he became a prominent member and a public 
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nanister. In 1662, having a desire to improve himself 
in learning, he procured, by the mediation of Isaac Pen- 
ington and Dr. Paget, the place of reader to the poet 
Milton, who was then blind and resided in London. EIll- 
wood says, “he kept always a man to read to him, which 
usually was the son of some gentleman, whom in kind- 
ness he took to improve in his learning. ... I went 
every day in the afternoon, (except on the first days of 
the week,) and, sitting by him in his dining-room, read 
to him in such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to hear.” Thus they went on pleasantly together for six 
weeks, when ill health compelled Ellwood to leave Lon- 
don. The world is indebted to his suggestion for Milton’s 
second epic poem, “ Paradise Regained.” In 1665 Ell- 
wood paid a visit to Milton at Giles-Chalfont, where, 
says he, “after some common discourse had passed be- 
tween us, he called for a manuscript of his, which he 
delivered to me, bidding me take it home with me and 
read it at my leisure, and, when I had done so, return it 
to him with my judgment thereon.” He found it was 
“Paradise Lost,” and, when he returned it, was asked 
by the author how he liked it and what he thought of it. 
Ellwood “modestly and freely” answered this question, 
and added, “Thou hast said much here of Paradise 
Lost; but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found?” 
“He made no answer, but sat some time in a muse.” 
Ellwood published a “Sacred History,” (1705,) and a 
poem called “ Davideis,” (1712.) He died in 1713, leaving 
interesting “Memoirs of his own Life,” (1714.) 

See, also, ‘‘ The Penns and Peningtons,’? by Marta Wes, Lon- 
don, 1867; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. xiii., 1826. 

El/l¥s, (ANTHONY,) an English divine, born in 1693, 
became Bishop of Saint David’s in 1752. He wrote 
“Tracts on the Liberty, Spiritual and Temporal, of 
Subjects in England,” and a few other works. Died 
in 1761. 

Ellys or Hl’lis, (Sir RicHarp,) a grandson of the 
English patriot Hampden, was a member of Parliament 
from 1715 to 1734. He excelled in Hebrew, Greek, and 
biblical criticism, on which he published a work called 
“ Fortuita Sacra,” (1728.) Died in 1742. 

Elmacin, él-m4-seen’, (GEoRGE,) [Lat. GEor/GIUS 
ELMAcI/Nus,] written also Blmakin (él-m4-keen’) and 
Almakin, an Oriental historian and Christian, born 
in Egypt in 1223, became secretary, to the court of the 
Sultans of Egypt. He wrote, in Arabic, a history of the 
world from the creation to 1118 A.D., which obtained 
‘European celebrity, and part of which was translated by 
Erpenius about 1625. Died in 1273. 

See Hotrincer, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis.” 

Elmacinus, (Grorcius.) See ELMACtN. 

Elmakin. See E_macin. 

Elmenhorst, él’men-horst’, (GEVERHARD, GER- 
HARD, or GERHART,) a distinguished German critic, born 
at Hamburg, published notes on Arnobius, (1603,) Minu- 
cius Felix, and other old authors. Died in 1621. 

See Bayts, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Elmenhorst, (HEINRICH,) a German poet and pastor, 
born at Parchim in 1632, wrote “Spiritual Songs,” and 
“ Dramatologia antiquo-hodierna,” (1688.) Died in 1704. 

Elmer. See AYLMER. 

Himes, élmz, (HArvey LONSDALE,) an eminent Eng- 
lish architect, born near Chichester about 1814, was the 
son of James Elmes, noticed below, with whom he en- 
tered into partnership in London. His reputation as an 
architect is chiefly founded on the erection of Saint 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, his design for which was pre- 
ferred to those of about eighty competitors. This edifice, 
which is esteemed the principal ornament of Liverpool, 
and one of the finest specimens of the Corinthian order 
in England, was finished about 1855. It is 490 feet long 
by 165 feet wide. Before its completion Mr. Elmes’s 
health failed; he died in Jamaica in 1847. 

Elmes, (JAM«s,) the father of the preceding, was born 
in London in 1782. He was architect of several public 
and private buildings of London, and acquired distinction 
as a writer. He published ‘The Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren,” (1823,) “ School of the Fine Arts,” 
(3 vols., 1825,) “ Ecclesiastical and Civil Dilapidations,” 
(3d edition, 1829,) “Thomas Clarkson, a Monograph,” 
(1854,) and other works. Died in 1862, 
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El/more, (ALFRED,) an Irish historical painter, born 
at Clonakilty, county of Cork, about 1816. He became 
a student in London, where he worked with success. 
Among his chief productions are “ Rienzi in the Forum,” 
(1844,) “The Fainting of Hero,” (1846,) ‘The Inventor 
of the Stocking-Loom,” (1847,) and “The Emperor 
Charles V. at Yuste,” (1856.) 

Bl/more, (FRANKLIN HARPER,) an American financier 
and politician, was born in Laurens district, South 
Carolina, in 1799. He was a member of Congress in 
1837-39, and was president of the Bank of the State of 
South Carolina from 1840 to 1850. In this year he 
was chosen to fill a vacancy in the Senate of the United 
States caused by the death of John C. Calhoun. Died 
in May, 1850. 

Elm8/ley, (PETEeR,) an eminent English critic, and 
one of the first Greek scholars of his time, was born in 
1773. He wrote articles for the early numbers of the 
“ Edinburgh Review” about 1802. In 1819 he was chosen 
to assist Sir Humphry Davy in unrolling the Hercula- 
nean manuscripts. After this date he lived chiefly at 
Oxford, where, in 1823, he became professor of history. 
He published excellent editions of several dramas by 
Euripides and Sophocles, which gained him a European 
fame. Southey, speaking of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
said, ‘‘ Elmsley has more knowledge and a sounder mind 
than any or all of them.” Died in 1825. 

Eloi, 4/lw4’, [Lat. Extc/1us,] a French benefactor, 
born near Limoges in 588 A.D., became a favourite min- 
ister of King Dagobert, and founded monasteries and 
hospitals. He was appointed Bishop of Noyon in 640, 
Died in 659. 

di See SainT-QOuen, ‘‘ Vita Eligii;” BARTHELEMY, ‘‘ Vie de Saint- 

Ol. 

Hlorza. See CHURRUCA Y ELORzaA, 

Bloy, 4’/lwa’, (NICOLAS FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a Flemish 
physician, born at Mons in 1714, was employed profes- 
sionally by Prince Charles of Lorraine. He wrote a “ His- 
torical Dictionary of Medicine, Ancient and Modern,” 
(4 vols., 1778.) Died in 1788. 

Elphege, él’fe-ge, ? written also Alphege, an English 
prelate, born in 954 A.D., became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1006. He was killed by the Danish pirates 
in IOI. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘“‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol, i., 1860. 

El’phin-ston, (ArrHuR,) Lord Balmerino, a Scottish 
Jacobite, born in 1688. On the accession of George I, 
he took arms for the Stuart cause, and fought at Sheriff- 
muir. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Culloden 
in 1745, and, after trial, was executed in 1746. 

Elphinston, (JAMeEs,) an eccentric Scottish gram- 
marian, born in Edinburgh in 1721, was for many years 
principal of a successful school at Kensington, near 
London. He associated with Dr. Johnson, by whom he 
was highly esteemed, and he made versions of certain 
Latin mottoes of the ‘“‘ Rambler,” which were adopted 
by the editor of that work. He published, among other 
works, “Education,” a poem, (1763,) ‘‘ Propriety ascer- 
tained in her Picture,” and ‘English Grammar reduced 
to Analogy,” (1765,) in which he advocated a reform of 
orthography on phonetic principles. Died in 1809. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Elphinston, (Joun,) an able naval officer, born in the 
Highlands of Scotland in 1720. In 1768 his government 
placed him, at the disposal of Catherine, Empress of 
Russia, who employed him as admiral of the fleet sent 
against the Turks in 1770. After fighting one battle 
near Scio, and burning a Turkish fleet, he quarrelled 
with Orloff, the Russian general-in-chief, and left the 
service. Died in 1774. 

See Ruuuikres, ‘‘ Histoire de |’Anarchie de Pologne.’’ 


El/phin-stone, (Grorce Keirn,) Viscount Keith, a 
distinguished British admiral, born in Scotland in 1746, 
was the son of Viscount Elphinstone. As post-captain 
he served in America about 1776. In 1795 he obtained 
the rank of vice-admiral, and captured Cape Town. In 
1800 he was commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
where he took Malta and Genoa. For his services in 
Egypt he was raised to the British peerage, as Baron 
Keith, (z801,) and obtained the rank of admiral. In 1814 
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he was created a viscount of the United Kingdom. He 
died in 1823. 

See Cuamusrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Elphinstone, (Grorcr WILLIAM Kerrru,) C.B., a 
British general, born about 1782, was descended from 
the noble Scottish family of Elphinstone. After serving 
in many campaigns, he became lieutenant-colonel in 1813, 
and gained distinction at Waterloo. In 1837 he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. He commanded 
the army which was defeated in Afghanistan, a short 
time before his death, which occurred in 1842. 

Elphinstone, (Hon. Mounrsruart,) a British his- 
torian and statesman, born in 1779, was the fourth son 
of the eleventh Lord Elphinstone. He entered the civil 
service of the East India Company in 1795, became sec- 
retary to Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1803, and ambassador 
to the court of Cabool in 1808. He published in 1815 an 
“ Account of the Kingdom of Cabool,” a standard his- 
toricarwork of great merit. From 1810 to 1817 he was 
resident at the court of Poona. He was appointed com- 
missioner of that province in 1817, and Governor of 
Bombay in 1819. “His policy, so far as India is con- 
cerned,” says Bishop Heber, “appeared to me peculiarly 
wise and liberal.” The same writer adds, “ Mr. Elphin- 
stone is in every respect an extraordinary man, possess- 
ing great activity of mind and body, remarkable talent 
for and application to public business,” etc. He resigned 
his office in November, 1827, and returned to England 
in 1829. In 1836 he declined the offer of the Governor- 
Generalship of India, on account of his health. His 
“History of India: the Hindoo and Mohammedan Pe- 
riods” (2 vols., 1841) is highly commended. He was 
never married. He died in November, 1859. 

See ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xviii. part ii. p. 
221; J. W. Kaye, “Lives of Indian Officers ;’’ ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review”’ for October, 1815, and September, 1841. 

Elphinstone or Elphinston, (WILLIAM,) an eminent 

, Scottish statesman and prelate, founder of King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, was born at Glasgow about 1435. He 
studied law in France, and became professor of that 
science in Paris. Having returned home about 1470, he 
obtained several high civil offices, and in 1484 was chosen 
Bishop of Aberdeen. Soon after this he was employed 
with honour as negotiator at several foreign courts. In 
1492 he accepted the office of lord privy seal, which he 
appears to have retained until his death. In 1494 he 
obtained a papal bull for the foundation of a university 
which was built in 1506. He wrote a book of canons 
and a “ History of Scotland.” Died in 1514. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

El’ring-ton, (THoMAS,) D.D., a skilful Irish mathe- 
matician, born near Dublin about 1760. He became 
professor of mathematics in Dublin University in 1795, 
provost of Trinity College in 1811, Bishop of Limerick 
in 1820, and was translated to the see of Leighlin and 
Ferns in 1822. He published an edition of Euclid which 
is used as a text-book in Dublin University, and an edi- 
tion of Juvenal. Died in 1835. 

Elsasser, él’s4s’ser, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a German 
landscape-painter, born at Berlin in 1810; died at Rome 


in 1845. Among his works is the “Grotto of Sirens” 
at Tivoli. 
Elsevier. See Ezrvir. 


Elsheimer, élss/hi/mer, or Elzheimer, élts/hi/mer, 
(ADAM,) an excellent German landscape-painter, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1574, was known among the 
Italians by the name of 11 TrpDESCO, (ze. “the German.”) 
He worked mostly in Rome, where he acquired a high 
reputation by his good taste and his fidelity in the imita- 
tion of nature. He excelled in colour and chiaroscuro. 
His works are of small dimensions and very highly 
finished. Besides many landscapes, he painted a “ Flight 
into Egypt,” which is much admired, ‘Ceres in Search 
of her Daughter,” and other historical and mythological 
pieces. Died in Rome in 1620. 


See Brvan, “Dictionary of Painters and Engravers;”’? J. D. 
Passavant, “A. Elsheimer, Maler aus Frankfurt,’’ 1847. 


Elshoecht, él’so’ékt’, or Hlshoéct, (Car e,) askilful 
French statuary, born at Dunkirk in 1797, was a pupil of 
Bosio. He gainec a gold medal for his statue of ‘‘ Inno- 
cence,” (1825.) He adorned several buildings of Paris 
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with busts of Mirabeau, Moliére, Poussin, and Claude 
Lorrain, and the Tuileries with a group representing the 
Genius of Asia. Died in 1856. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Elshoéct. See ELSHOECHT. 
Elsholtz. See E.suouz. 


Elsholz, von, or Elsholtz, fon éls’/holts, (FRANz,) a 
German comic poet, born in Berlin in 1791, obtained in 
early life an office of secretary in the public service at 
Cologne. He produced “The New Achilles,” and a 
successful drama called ‘Come here,” (* Komm her,” 
1824.) His comedy “The Lady at Court” (‘* Die Hof- 
dame”) attracted much attention. 

Elsholz or Elsholtz, (JOHANN SIGISMUND,) a Ger- 
man botanist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1623. 
He became physician to the Elector of Brandenburg in 
1656, and lived in Berlin. He published, besides other 
works, ‘Flora Marchica,” (1663.) Died in 1688. 

See Erscu und Gruser, *‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Borp1- 
KER, “‘ Ehrengedichtniss J. S. Elsholzen’s,”’ 1688, 

Elsner, élss/ner, (CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a German 
medical writer, born at Konigsberg in 1749; died in 
1820. 

Elsner, (JAKoB,) a learned German Protestant theo- 
logian, born at Saalfeld, in Prussia, in 1692. He became 
in 1722 rector of the College of Joachimsthal, in Berlin, 
and afterwards first preacher to the court. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a commentary on the New 
Testament, (‘‘Observationes sacre in Novi Feoederis 
Libros,” 2 vols., 1720-28.) Died in 1750. 

See ADELUNG’s Supplement to JocuErR, ‘“* Allgemeines Gelehrten> 
Lexikon.” 

Elsner, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a meritorious Gers 
man economist, born at Gottesburg, in Silesia, in 1784, 
He was a practical farmer,.and studied rural economy 
in various countries. He published many works, among 
which are a “Manual for the Propagation of Merino 
Sheep,” (1832,) and a ‘‘Shepherd’s Catechism,” (1841.) 

Hlss/ler, (FANNY,) a German danseuse, born in Vi- 
enna in 1811. She performed with great applause in 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London. In 184r she visited 
the United States. 

El’stob, (ELIZABETH,) an English linguist, sister of 
William, noticed below, was born at Newcastle in 1683. 
She was noted for her knowledge of the Saxon language. 
She translated Scudéry’s “Essay on Glory,” and pub- 
lished a ‘Saxon Grammar,” (1715,) and “Saxon Homi- 
lies.” From 1739 to 1756 she was governess to the’ 
children of the Duchess of Portland. Died in 1756. 

Elstob, (WILLIAM,) an English antiquary, born at 
Newcastle in 1673, was a Fellow of one of the Oxford 
colleges, and an excellent Saxon scholar. He became 
rector of Saint Swithin, London, in 1702. He published 
an edition of ‘‘Ascham’s Latin Letters,” “An Essay on 
the Affinity, etc. between the two Professions of Law 
and Divinity,” and began an edition of Saxon laws, 
which was finished after his death by Wilkins. Died 
in 1714. 

Elsynge, él’sinj, ?(HENRy,) an English civil officer and 
writer, born at Battersea, Surrey, in 1598. After leaving 
college and travelling a few years, he obtained the office 
of clerk of the House of Commons, which he kept during 
the Long Parliament, and resigned in 1648. ‘Mr. El- 
synge,” says Whitelocke, “was the best I ever knew to 
take the sense of the House and put it into apt terms.” 
He published a much-esteemed work on the “ Manner 
of Holding Parliaments in England.” Died in 1654. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’’ 

El’ton, (Sir ARTHUR HaALLAM,) an English writer, 
son of Charles Abraham, noticed below, and a nephew 
of Henry Hallam the historian, was born in 1818. He 
wrote a tale entitled ‘‘ Below the Surface.” 

Elton, (CHARLES ABRAHAM,) an English poet, born 
in 1778, published a volume of poems in 1804, and a 
poetical version of the remains of Hesiod, (1809,) which 
is highly praised by the “Hdinburgh Review.” In 1814 
he published “Specimens of the Classic Poets from 
Homer to Tryphiodorus, translated into English Verse,” 
(3 vols.,) in which there are many brilliant and spirited 
passages. Died in 1853. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1809. 
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Elvenich, él’veh-nik’, (PETER JosEPH,) a German 
Catholic philosopher, born at Embken in 1796, is called 
the chief of Hermesianism, on which he wrote several 
treatises, 

Elves, | Norse, ALFAR, 4l’far, in the singular, ALFI, sig- 
nifying “ Spirit,” ] the name given in the Norse mythology 
to a class of subordinate beings or deities who are sup- 
posed to inhabit that part of the atmosphere which is 
nearest the earth’s surface and the interior of the earth. 
The former are aerial beings, and are called light-elves, 
(Ljosalfar ;) they preside over the plants on the surface 
of the earth. The latter dwell in the bowels of the earth, 
and are distinguished as dark-elves, (Dokkalfar or Svart- 
alfar:) they have charge of the ores and minerals lying 
within the earth, and are skilful workers in metal. The 
Dwarfs (Dwergar) nearly resemble the dark-elves: they 
work in the interior of the earth, and possess magic or 
supernatural powers. 

See Tuorre’s “‘ Northern Mythology,” vols. i. and ii., more par- 
ticularly pp. 56 and 57. 

Elvius, él/ve-us, (PEHR,) the Elder, a Swedish writer 
and savant, lived in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Elvius, (PEHR,) a scientific Swedish traveller, son of 
the preceding, was born at Upsal in 1710. He was em- 
ployed in the survey and exploration of Sweden about 
1745, of which he wrote an account. Died in 1749. 

See Oxror Cxtsius, ‘“Aminnelse-Tal dfver P. Elvius,” 1749; 
Oxor Dat, “ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver P. Elvius,”’ 1750. 

Elwart, él/var’, (ANTOINE,) a French composer of 
operas, symphonies, etc., born in Paris in 1808, gained 
the grand prize of the Institute in 1834. 

El’wes, (JOHN MeEccot,) an English miser, born in 
London in 1714, became member of Parliament about 
1774. He is said to have left more than £500,000. Died 
in 1789. 

See E. Toruam, ‘‘ Life of J. Elwes,’’ 1790; “‘ Retrospective Re- 
view,” vol. ix., 1824. 

Elye, ee’li or A/le’, (ELIAS,) a Swiss philologist, born 
at Laufen about 1400, was the first who introduced the 
printing-press into Switzerland. Died about 1475. 

El/¥-ot, (Sir THomas,) an English diplomatist and 
author, eminent for his profound learning, was sent by 
Henry VIII. on a mission to Rome about 1532, and to 
the court of Charles V. a few years later. He composed 
admired works entitled “The Governor,” (1531,) and 
“ The Castle of Health,” (1534.) His “ Latin Dictionary” 
(1538) passed through many editions. Died in 1546. 

El’/¥s or Ellis, (Rev. EpMuND,) an English poet and 
nonjuror, published “ Divine Poems,” (1658.) Died after 
1693. 

Elysium, or Elysian Fields. 

Elzevier. See ELZEvir. 

Elzevir, él/zeh-vir, [Dutch, ELZEVIER or ELSEVIER, 
\’zeh-veer’,] the name of a family of Dutch printers and 
publishers, who were celebrated for the beauty of their 
typography, and rendered great services to literature by 
the publication of classic authors. The most distin- 
guished are the following: 

Elzevir, (Lewts, or LopEwyk,) the first eminent 
member of the family, was born about 1540, and settled at 
Leyden. Some of his publications are dated 1592. He 
died about 1617, leaving four sons, Matthew, Lewis, Gilles, 
and Bonaventure, who were publishers. Matthew died 
in 1640, and left sons named Isaac, Abraham, and Bona- 
venture. The last two were partners, and published at 
Leyden the master-pieces of typography which rendered 
the name of Elzevir famous. Among these are the works 
of Virgil, Pliny, Livy, and Cicero. They both died be- 
tween 1650 and 1660. 

Lewis III., a son of Lewis IL., established a press at 
Amsterdam in 1638, and produced fine editions of many 
authors. He died about 1670. 

DANIEL, a son of Abraham, (or, as others say, of Bona- 
venture,) was the last of the family that excelled in the 
art of printing. He lived at Leyden, and died in 1680. 

See A. pE Reume, “‘ Recherches historiques, etc. sur les Elsevier,” 
Brussels, 1847 ; DopT vAN F LENsBuRG, ‘“‘ Over de Elzeviers, Lodewijk 
den Vader,’’ etc., 1851. 

El/zey, (ARNOLD,) an American general, was born in 
Maryland about 1815. He served in the Mexican war, 
and, on the breaking out of the rebellion of 1861, entered 


See PLuro. 


the Confederate army. | He was made brigadier-general 
in 1862. 

Elzheimer. See ELSHEIMER. 

EmAadee or Bm{adi, e-ma’dee, a celebrated Persian 
poet, surnamed SHEHERIARI, because he resided in She- 
heriar, lived in the reign of Malek II., one of the Sel- 
jukides. He published a divan, or a collection of four 
thousand verses, and died in 1177. 

See D’HerseE or, ‘‘ Bibliothéque Orientale.” 

Emanuel. See EMMANUEL and MANUEL. 

Eman/uel ben Sol’omon, a famous Hebrew poet, 
a native of Rome, lived in that city about the end of the 
thirteenth century. He was the author of a poem called 
“ Mechabberoth” or ‘ Mechaberoth,” (“ Poetic Compo- 
sitions,”’?) and of several commentaries on the Scriptures. 
He is called by some rabbis “the Voltaire of the He- 
brews,” and is reputed the most elegant poet that his 
nation has produced since their dispersion. 

Emanuele, 4-m4-noo-a’/la, (surnamed FRA Como, 
from the place of his birth,) an Italian painter, born at 
Como in 1625; died in 1701. 

Embury, ém/ber-e, (EMMA CATHERINE,) an Ameri- 
can writer, daughter of Dr. James R. Manley, of New 
York, was married to Daniel Embury, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
in 1828. She published ‘Guido, and other Poems,” 
“Constance Latimer, or the Blind Girl,” and ‘“ Nature’s 
Gems, or American Wild-Flowers.” Died in 1863. 

See GriswoLp’s “‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Emelraet, a’/mel-rat’, a Flemish landscape-painter, 
born at Brussels about 1612. He passed some years in 
Rome, and afterwards settled in Antwerp. He worked 
principally for the churches, painted often the landscape 
tor the pictures of other artists, and was regarded as one 
of the best landscape-painters of Flanders. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Emeri. See EMERY. 

meriau, Am’re’d’, (MAURICE JULIEN,) a French 
admiral, born in Bretagne in 1762. He commanded a 
ship at Aboukir in 1798, where he was wounded and 
made prisoner. He became a rear-admiral in 1802, a 
count in 1810, and a vice-admiral in 1811. About 1812-15 
he was commander-in-chief of the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and resisted the English with success. He was 
placed on the retired list in 1816. Died in 1845. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Emeric. See EyMEric. 

Emeric-David, dm‘rék’ da/véd’, (Toussarnr Brr- 
NARD,) a French archeologist and writer on art, was 
born at Aix (Provence) in 1755. He practised law at 
Aix in his youth, and sat in the legislative body from 
1809 to 1814. In 1815 he was elected to the Academy 
of Inscriptions, for which he wrote memoirs on Greek 
mythology, etc. He was author of a ‘Historical Dis- 
course on Modern Painting,” (1807,) of a “ History of 
Painting in the Middle Ages,” (1842,) and of many 
articles in the “ Biographie Universelle.” Died in 1839. 


See FAuRIEL, in the ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de France,” tome xx. ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


merigon, dm‘re’gdNn’,( BALTHASAR MARIE,) a French 
jurist, born about 1714, published an excellent “Treatise 
on Assurances (or Sureties) and Contracts,” etc., (1784,) 
and other works. Died in 1785. 

Em/er-son, (GrorGE B.,) a distinguished American 
teacher and writer on education, was born in York 
county, Maine, in 1797. He taught in Boston for many 
years, and was president of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. He wrote ‘Lectures on Education,” and a 
“ Report of the Trees and Shrubs growing naturally in 
the Forests of Massachusetts,” (1846.) 

Emerson, (RALPH WALDO,) an American essayist, 
poet, and speculative philosopher, was born in Boston 
in 1803. He entered Harvard in 1817, and took the de- 
gree of A.B. in 1821. While at college he is said to have 
spent much of his time in the library, and, although not 
distinguished for his proficiency in the regular studies 
of the curriculum, he was superior to most of his class- 
mates in his knowledge of general literature. His 
health failing about 1827, he spent the ensuing winter in 
Florida. In 1829 he was ordained at the Second Uni-* 
tarian Church of Boston, as colleague of Henry Ware; 
but he resigned this position in 1832, because he could 
not accept the views of his Church in regard to the 
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Lord’s Supper. In December of the same year he sailed 
for Europe, and returned to his native land in the au- 
tumn of 1833. Soon after, he commenced his career as 
lecturer, his discourses embracing almost every variety 
of topic, from simple “ Water” to ‘“ Milton,” Human 
Culture,” and universal “Nature.” A volume of his 
““Essays” appeared in 1841, and, by its freshness and 
originality of thought and sparkling beauty of expression, 
excited much attention. In 1840, on the establishment 
of the “ Dial,” (the organ of the New England Transcen- 
dentalists,) he became one of the contributors to that 
periodical, and was afterwards its editor from 1842 to 
1844. A second volume (or series) of ‘ Essays” made 
its appearance in 1844. It was characterized by the same 
striking peculiarities of thought and expression that had 
previously attracted so many readers, and soon procured 
for him a multitude of admirers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. A collection of his poems was published in 1846. 
In the following year he visited England, in order to fulfil 
an engagement which he had made to deliver a series 
of lectures before various institutes and societies in that 
country. In 1850 he issued a small volume, entitled 
“ Representative Men,” one of the most important of all 
his publications: it is doubtless that upon which his 
permanent reputation as a thinker will principally rest. 
It consists of a series of characters or mental portraits, 
each of which is designed to represent a class: 1. Plato, 
or the Philosopher; 2. Swedenborg, or the Mystic; 
3. Montaigne, or the Skeptic; 4. Shakspeare, or the 
Poet; 5. Napoleon, or the Man of the World ; 6. Goethe, 
or the Writer. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
judgments formed of Mr. Emerson’s writings, and more 
especially of the last-named work, must vary according 
to the habits of thought and prepossessions of the critic; 
the more so as our author does not attempt to establish 
his positions by any process of reasoning; he simply 
announces his views, leaving his reader to accept them 
or not, as he may have the capacity to do so, in accord- 
ance with the scriptural saying, ‘“‘ He that is able to re- 
ceive it, let him receive it.” In his philosophical or 
metaphysical views he may be said to approximate the 
celebrated German transcendentalist Fichte. Mr. Emer- 
son’s “ English Traits” (1856) is one of his most popular 
and attractive books, although many of the remarks and 
statements contained in it require to be received with 
liberal qualifications. 

Mr. Emerson is distinguished for originality, as well 
as for subtlety of intellect. One cannot, however, help 
suspecting that, in his love of originality and his anxiety 
to shake himself wholly free from the trammels of the 
past, he sometimes runs into errors in the opposite direc- 
tion, from which his good sense and rare sagacity might 
otherwise have preserved him. ‘As a writer,” observes 
an accomplished critic, “Mr. Emerson is distinguished 
for a singular union of poetic imagination with practical 
acuteness. ... The brilliant transcendentalist is evidently 
a man not easy to be deceived in matters pertaining to 
the ordinary course of human affairs. . . . His observa- 
tions on society, on manners, on character, on institu- 
tions, are stamped with rare sagacity. . . . His style is 
in the nicest harmony with the character of his thought. 
It is condensed almost to abruptness. Occasionally he 
purchases compression at the expense of clearness.’’* 
“ There never was,” says Mr. Alger, “a-bolder champion 
of mental freedom for himself and for all men. | His rich 
and vigorous freshness has been an invaluable tonic to 
his contemporaries.”’ But the same writer justly observes 
that “the emphasis of his statements is often fatal to the 
needful qualifications ; but that requires his readers to be 
thinkers too, and not passive recipients of his thinking.” 
(‘Christian Examiner” for May, 1868.) Asa poet, Mr. 
Emerson’s merits are of a high order, although his poetry 
is not of a kind to be popular with the generality of 
readers. A number of his more recent poems have 
appeared as contributions to the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 


See “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for December, 1847; ‘‘ Westminster 
Review’’ for March, 1840, and October, 1856; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” 
for May, 1867; “‘ Christian Examiner,” vols. xxx. and xxxvili.; AL- 
LIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;’? GriswoLp, ‘f Prose Writers of 
America ;”? DuyckINck, ‘‘Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. 


* See Mr. Wutppte’s article on Emerson, in the “‘ New Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia.” 
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Em/er-son, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English mathe- 
matician, born at Hurworth, near Darlington, in 1701. 
He was educated at home by his father, who was a school- 
teacher. At his father’s death, he conducted the school 
a short time, and then retired from all business except 
writing on mathematics. Among his numerous works 
(which for some time were probably the best mathe- 
matical works in the language, except those of Simpson) 
are ‘‘ Doctrine of Fluxions,” (1748,) ‘‘ Principles of Me- 
chanics,” (1754,) and ‘‘Method of Increments.” He 
was eccentric in his habits. Died in 1782. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 


Hmery, Am’re’, (Epouarp Fé11x Erienne,) a 
French medical writer, born in Dauphiné in 1788, prac- 
tised in Paris. Died in 1856. 

mery, (JACQUES ANDRE,) a French Catholic divine, 
born at Gex in 1732, entered the community of Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris, about 1750. In 1782 he was chosen 
superior-general of his order. He is commended for 
his wise, firm, and moderate conduct during the reign 
of terror, in which he was twice imprisoned. He wrote 
“The Spirit of Leibnitz,” (1772,) the ‘Christianity 
(Christianisme) of Lord Bacon,” (1799,) and other 
learned works. Died in 1811. 

See Picor, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. A. Emery,” 1811. 


Em/er-¥, (JOHN,) an English comic actor, born at 
Sunderland in 1777; died in 1822. 

Emery, d’, dam’re’, (MICHEL Particelli—par’te’sd’- 
le’,) StEUR, a French financier, of Italian descent, born at 
Lyons ; died in 1650. 

Emile or Emili, (PAvt.) 

Emilian. See A' MILIAN. 

milien, the French of AtmILIAN, which see. 

Emilio, 4-mee’le-o, (PAOLO,) or Emili, 4-mee’lee, 
(PauL,) [Lat. Pau’Lus Aimit/1us ; Fr. PAUL Emi, pol 
4’mél’,| an Italian historian, born at Verona, removed 
to Paris about 1495, and, by the order of the king, wrote 
a Latin ‘‘ History of France,” (‘De Rebus gestis Fran- 
corum,”’ 1516-19,) which was admired and often reprinted. 
Thestyle is pure and concise. Erasmus expressed a high 
opinion of Emilio’s learning. Died in Paris in 1529. 

See Trraposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 


Emilius. See Ai'mivius, and PAULUS. 

Emilius Macer. See MAcrEr. 

Emin, a-meen’, ? (FEODOR ALEXANDROVITCH,) a Rus- 
sian historian and novelist, born about 1735. His chief 
work is a ‘History of Russia to 1213,” (1767.) Died 
in 1770. 

Emlyn, (HENRY,) an English architect, born about 
1730; died in 1815. 

Emlyn, (THomas,) an English Unitarian minister, 
born at Stamford in 1663. In 1691 he settled in Dub- 
lin, where he preached a number of years. He was 
fined and imprisoned about two years for his doctrines. 
He wrote a “Life of Dr. Samuel Clarke,” (1731,) and 
several controversial works. Died in 1743. 

See ‘‘ Life of Thomas Emlyn,”’ by his son. 


See EMILIO. 


Em/ma, a daughter of Charlemagne, who, according 
to adoubtful legend, was married to Eginhard. It is 
reported that before their marriage she once carried 
Eginhard from the palace, lest his traces in the snow 
might betray the secret of his visit. Died in 837 a.p. 

See J. C. Daunt, “ Ueber Eginhard und Emma,” 1817; EGIn- 
HARD, “ Vita Caroli Magni.” 

Em/ma, Queen of England, was a daughter of Richard 
I., Duke of Normandy. She was married first to Ethel. 
red II., and became mother of Edward the Confessor. 
About 1017 she was married to Canute the Great, by 
whom she had a son, Hardicanute. Died in 1046. 

Em-man/u-el, [Port. MANOEL, m4-no-él’,] surnamed 
THE GREAT, King of Portugal, born at Alconcheta in 
1469, was the son of Ferdinand, Duke of Viseu, a younger 
branch of the reigning family. Upon the death of John 
IL., in 1495, he succeeded to the throne. He married the 
widow of the late prince-royal, Alonzo or Alphonso, Isa- 
bella of Castile, whose consent he obtained only on the 
condition that he should banish the Moors and Jews 
from the kingdom, which was repugnant to his own more 
liberal principles. During his reign the glory and power 
of Portugal attained their greatest height by the dis- 
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coveries and victorious expeditions of Vasco da Gama, 
Almeida, Albuquerque, and Alvares de Cabral. From 
1497 to 1520 these famous captains maintained the as- 
cendency of the Portuguese arms in India and Brazil. In 
1519 Emmanuel married Eleonore, sister of the emperor 
Charles V. He died in 1521, and was succeeded by his 
son, John III. 


See A. DE VARNHAGEN, “‘Retratos e Elogios des Personagens 
ilustres de Portugal,’’ 1842; Lacripe, “‘ Histoire générale de Portu- 
gal ;’’ H. Osorio, ‘“‘De Rebus Emmanuelis Regis Lusitaniz gestis,”’ 
1571; translated into English by James GipBs, 1752. 

Em-man/u-el Phil’i-bert, surnamed T&rE DE FER, 
tét deh fair, (ze. “Iron-headed,”) Duke of Savoy, an 
Italian general of great ability, born at Chambéry in 
1528, was a son of Charles III. of Savoy. He entered 
the service of the emperor Charles V. in 1548, and in 
1553 obtained the chief command of the imperial army 
in the war against the French, He gained a great vic- 
tory over them at Saint-Quentin in 1557. In 1559 he 
married Margaret, a sister of Henry II. of France, and 
recovered part of his paternal dominions, which had been 
seized by the French. In1574 he obtained from Henry 
III. the evacuation of all Piedmont, the condition of 
which was greatly improved by his wise statesmanship. 
Died in 1580. He was succeeded by his son, Charles 
Emmanuel. 

See G. Tost, ‘‘ Vita Emmanuelis Philiberti,’’ 1596; BRusLE DE 
MonvTpLaIncHamp, ‘‘ Histoire de Emmanuel Philibert,’”’ 1692; DE 
Tuou, “‘ Historia.”’ 

Emmerich, ém/meh-rik, (GEoRG,) a German physi- 
cian, born at K6nigsberg in 1672, wrote several able 
treatises. Died in 1727. 

Emmery, ém’re’, (JEAN Lours CLaubDE,) Count of 
Grozyeulx, a learned French lawyer and legislator, born 
at Metz in 1752, was a member of the National As- 
sembly in 1790. He became a senator in 1802. Died 
in 1823. 

Em/met, (RoBERT,) an eloquent Irish enthusiast, 
born in Cork in 1780, was a brother of Thomas Addis 
Emmet. He was an ardent but misguided partisan of 
Irish independence, and appears to have been a sincere 
patriot. Like his brother, he was one of the chiefs of the 
“United Irishmen.” In July, 1803, he rashly put him- 
self at the head of a party of insurgents consisting of the 
rabble of Dublin, who murdered the chief justice, Lord 
Kilwarden, and others, but were quickly dispersed by 
the military. Emmet was arrested, was tried, and, after 
an eloquent and impassioned speech in vindication of his 
course, suffered with intrepid courage a felon’s death, 
September, 1803. The poet Moore commemorated his 
tragic fate and his attachment to Miss Curran in two of 
his ‘‘ Irish Melodies.” 

See Mappen, ‘ United Irishmen,” vol. ii. ; Jonn W. Burke, 
“Life of Robert Emmet.” 

Emmet, (THoMAs Appis,) an eloquent Irish lawyer, 
a brother of the preceding, was born at Cork in 1764. 
He was liberally educated, was called to the bar in 1790, 
and became a leader of the “ United Irishmen.” He was 
arrested in 1798, and imprisoned in a dungeon for about 
three years. In 1804 he emigrated to New York, where 
he practised law with great success, and became attorney- 
general of the State of New York in 1812. He died in 
1827. “That he had great qualities as an orator,” says 
Judge eStory, “cannot be doubted by any one who has 
heard him. His mind possessed a good deal of the fer- 
vour which characterizes his countrymen. It was quick, 
vigorous, searching, and buoyant.” He wrote pieces of 
Irish history illustrative of the condition of the Catholics 
of Ireland, (1807.) 

See “ Memoirs of Thomas Addis Emmet,” by CHARLES GLIDDEN 
Haynes, 1829; a sketch of Emmet’s character in the Miscella- 
neous Works of JosEpH Story; T. McGer, “‘O’Connell and his 
Friends.” 

Emmius, ém’me-tis, (UBBo,) a Dutch scholar and 
historian, born in 1547, was eminent for his knowledge 
of ancient languages and history, and for modesty and 
other virtues. After teaching many years in Norden and 
Leer, he was chosen in 1614 professor of history and 
Greek in the University of Groningen, of which he was 
also rector. He wrote a “ History of Friesland,” (1596,) 
a ‘General Chronology,” (1619,) ‘‘ Ancient Greece Ilus- 
trated,” (“Vetus Grzecia illustrata,” 1626,) a valuable 


work on the history and topography of Greece, and a 
few other works. Died in 1625. 

See Foprens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica ;” N. Mutertius, “ Elogium 
U. Emmii,’”? 1628 ; Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Em/mons, (EBENKZER,) M.D., an American geologist, 
born in Middlefield, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 
1798, became professor of natural history in Williams 
College in 1833. When the geological survey of New 
York was ordered by the government, he was appointed 
one of the geologists-in-chief. Several volumes of his 
Reports were published in the ‘‘ Natural History of New 
York.” He advanced the novel opinion that beneath 
the oldest member of the Silurian system there is a series 
of fossiliferous rocks, to which he applied the term “ Ta- 
conic.” He died in North Carolina in October, 1863. 

Emmons, (NATHANIEL,) an American theologian, 
born in East Haddam, Connecticut, in 1745, preached 
for many years at Franklin, Massachusetts. He wrote 
several works on theology. Died in 1840. 

Emo, a’mo, (ANGELO,) an able Venetian statesman 
and admiral, born in 1731. Having served with success 
against the Algerine pirates, he was made vice-admiral 
in 1765, and compelled the Dey of Algiers to sign a treaty 
favourable to Venice. He then obtained the rank of 
captain-general and admiral of all the maritime forces, 
In 1772 he was appointed a senator, and about 1780 a 
member of the Council of Ten. He afterwards held 
other high offices with credit. Died in 1792. 

See MENEGHELLI, ‘‘ Di A. Emo e delle sue Gesta,”’ 1836. 

En1’/o-ry, (JOHN,) an American Methodist bishop, 
born in Queen Ann county, Maryland, in 1789. He was 
elected a bishop about 1832. He wrote several contro- 
versial treatises. Died in 1835. 

See a “‘ Life of Bishop Emory,”’ by his son Roserrt. 

Emory, (Rosert,) a Methodist minister, a son of 
the preceding, was born in Philadelphia in 1814. He 
wrote a “History of the Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” (1843.) Died in 1848. 

Emory, (WiLiiam H.,) an American general, born 
in Maryland about 1812, graduated at West Point in’ 
1831. He became a lieutenant of topographical engi- 
neers about 1839, and gained the rank of captain in 1851. 
He was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers early 
in 1862, and commanded a division under General Banks 
in Louisiana in 1863, and a corps in 1864. He repulsed 
the enemy at Pleasant Hill, April 7 of that year. He 
fought with distinction at Opequan Creek, September 
19, and Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864. 

Empecinado. See D1Az, (JUAN MARTIN.) 

Empedocle. See EMPEDOCLES. 

Em-ped’o-clés, [Gr. "EumedoxAgje ; Fr. EMpEDOCLE, 
6n’pa’dokl’ ; It. EmprDoc.e, ém-pa’do-kla,] a celebrated 
Greek philosopher, born at Agrigentum, Sicily, flourished 
about 450 B.c. It is not known who were his teachers. 
He excelled in medicine and poetry as well as philosophy. 
By these merits he acquired great influence in his native 
state, which he is said to have transformed into a repub- 
lic, after refusing to accept the offer of royalty. He origi- 
nated or adopted the theory that nature consists of four 
elements,—fire, air, earth, and water. He appears to have 
taught the Hindoo philosophy that the soul has been 
banished into the body in order to punish it, and that it 
migrates through animal and vegetable bodies until it 
shall be entirely purified. The popular tradition that he 
threw himself into the crater of Mount Etna to immor- 
talize his name is probably fabulous. His greatest work 
was a poem on the “ Nature and Principles of Things,” 
of which fragments are extant. Lucretius, in his great 
poem, “De Rerum Natura,” expresses his admiration of 
Empedocles. 

See Ritter, ‘“‘ History of Philosophy;’? G. H. Lewes, ‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;’? Diocenes Larrtius; Scina, 
“Memorie sulla Vita de Empedocle,”’ 2 vols., 1813; J. G. New- 
MANN, “‘ Programma de Empedocle Philosopho,”’ 1690; HEINRICH 
Stren, “‘ Dissertatio de Empedoclis Scriptis,’”’ 1851. 

Empereur, L’, 16N’peh’rur’, (CONSTANTIJN,) a Dutch 
Orientalist, born at Oppyck, was one of the most emi- 
nent pupils of Erpenius. He obtained the chair of 
Hebrew in Leyden in 1627, and became councillor to 
Maurice of Nassau in 1639. He translated portions of 
the. Talmud and other Jewish writings, and published, 
besides other works, a “Treatise on the Forensic Laws 
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of the Hebrews,” and a “Key to the Talmud,” (“Clavis 
Talmudica,” 1634.) Died in 1648. 

See TRIGLAND, ‘‘ Oratio in Obitum C. L’Empereur,”’ 1648. 

Empiricus Sextus. See SExTus. 

Empis, 6n’pe’, (ADOLPHE,) a French dramatist, born 
in Paris in 1790. He produced successful comedies and 
operas, which in 1847 opened to him the doors of the 
French Academy. Among his works are “Joan of Arc,” 
an opera, (1822,) and ““A Change in the Ministry,” a 
comedy, (1831.) 

Empoli, ém/po-lee, (JAcopo, CHIMENTI,) an Italian 
painter in oil, usually called L’EmMpo.t, was born at 
Empoli in 1554. He worked mostly in Florence, the 
churches of which contain many of his pictures. Among 
his chief productions are “Saint Yves,” “The Virgin 
with Saint Nicholas,” and an “Annunciation.” His 
design and colour are commended. He also painted 
portraits with success. Died in 1640. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Empoli, a’, dém’po-lee, (GIOVANNI,) a Florentine, 
who lived about the year 1500, in the service of the Por- 
tuguese king, sailed with Albuquerque to India in 1503, 
and wrote a brief account of the voyage. 

See LaFiTEAu, “‘ Histoire des Conquétes des Portugais.”” 

Em_-po/ri-us, a Latin grammarian, who lived in the 
fifth or sixth century, left some extant works on rhetoric. 

Empson, (RICHARD.) See DUDLEY, (EDMUND.) 

Emp’son, (WILLIAM,) an English editor and writer 
on various subjects, born about 1790. He was for several 
years editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” to which he 
contributed many articles between 1823 and 1850. Died 
in 1852. 

Emser, ém’ser, (HIERONYMus,) a German Catholic 
theologian, noted as an adversary of Luther, was born 
at Ulm in 1477. He became secretary of Duke George 
of Saxony, who gave him a benefice in Dresden. In 
1523 he published a criticism on Luther’s version of the 
New Testament. He also made a German translation 
of the New Testament, (1527,) which was adopted by'the 
Catholics. Died in 1527. 

See Wacpau, “ Nachricht von H. Emser’s Leben,” 1783. 

Bnambue, d’, da/nan’/biik’, (PreRRE Vandrosque 
Diel—yvén‘drosk’ de’él’,) an able French mariner and 
colonial governor, who, with the permission of Richelieu, 
planted a colony in the isle of Saint Christopher in 1625. 
He also formed the first settlement in the isle of Mar- 
tinique, in 1635. He died in 1636, and was succeeded as 
governor by his nephew, Diel Duparquet. 

Encélade. See ENCELADUS. 

En-gel/a-dus, [ Gr. "EyxéAado¢ ; Fr. ENCELADE, 6N’- 
sa’lGd’,| a son of Tartarus, and.one of the giants that 
rebelled against Jupiter. According to one tradition, he 
was buried under the island of Sicily or Mount Aitna, 
and his struggles caused earthquakes. 

Encina. See ENZINA, (JUAN DE LA.) 

Encinas or Enzinas, én-thee’n4s, often called Dry- 
ander, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish Reformer, born at Burgos 
about 1520. Having been converted to Lutheranism, he 
went to Wittenberg about 1541, and acquired the friend- 
ship of Luther and Melanchthon. He produced a Span- 
ish translation of the New Testament, (1543,) which he 
presented to Charles V. at Brussels. For this offence 
he was imprisoned about a year. Having escaped from 
prison, he went to England. Died in 1552. 


See Baye, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? N. ANTon10, 
‘Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;’”’? Mrs. CHARLEs, ‘‘ Martyrs of Spain,” 
etc., 1865. 


Encinas, (JUAN,) a brother of the preceding, born at 
Burgos, was also a Protestant. He went to Rome, or 
was sent thither by his father. There he openly avowed 
his principles, and suffered death by fire in 1545. 

See Mrs. CHartes, ‘‘ Martyrs of Spain,”’ etc. 

Enciso, de, da én-thee’so, (DIEGO XIMENES,) a Span- 
ish dramatic poet, born at Seville, lived about 1620-40. 
He wrote “El Principe Don Carlos,” and other dramas, 
which display superior talents. ; 

Enciso, de, (Don MARTIN FERNANDEZ,) a Spanish 
geographer, accompanied the expeditions to Central 
America, and published “Suma de Geografia,” (1519.) 

Encke, énk’keh, (JOHANN FRANz,) an eminent Ger- 
man astronomer, born at Hamburg in 1791. He gained 


distinction by his determination of the orbit of the comet 
of 1680, and of the distance of the earth from the sun, 
and published “The Distance of the Sun,” (‘‘ Die Ent- 
fernung der Sonne,” 2 vols., 1822-24.) He afterwards 
made important and successful investigations into the 
orbit and period of the comet of Pons, since known as 
Encke’s comet. About 1825 he became director of the 
Royal Observatory of Berlin, and secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. After 1830 he published the ‘Astro-' 
nomische Jahrbiicher,” and other works, Died in 1865. 


in Hacen, ‘* Memoir of Encke,” in the ‘‘Smithsonian Re- 
port’’ for 1868. 


Encontre, 6n’kéntr’, (DANIEL,) a French Protestant 
divine, eminent for talents and learning, born at Nimes 
in 1762, was ordained, but was unable to preach, on ac- 
count of a defect in the vocal organs. He became in 
1808 professor of sciences in the Academy of Montpel- 
lier, and in 1814 he accepted the chair of theology at 
Montauban. He wrote an “Essay on the Theory of 
Probabilities,” “Elements of Plane Geometry,” a “ Dis- 
sertation on the True System of the World,” (1807,) and 
many other works. Died in 1818. 

See JuiLrerat-CuHasseur, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de Daniel 
Encontre,’’ 1821. 

Ende, von, fon én/deh, (FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT,) 
BARON, a German general, born at Celle in 1765; died 
in 18209. 

Ender, én/der, (JOHANN,) a German painter, born in 
Vienna in 1793. He went to Rome as imperial pen- 
sioner in 1820, and afterwards worked in Vienna with 
success in portraits and history. Died in 1854. 

Ender, (THoMAS,) a landscape-painter, brother of the 
preceding, was born in Vienna about 1794. He went 
about 1817 with a scientific expedition to Brazil, from 
which he brought home many designs. He accompanied 
Metternich to Italy, where he worked some years. His 
landscapes are admired for the vigorous effects of light 
which they display. 

En/der-bie, (PERcy,) a British author, published a 
mediocre history of Wales, (1661.) 

En/di-cott, (JoHN,) one of the first colonial Goy- 
ernors of Massachusetts, born at Dorchester, England, 
in 1589. In 1636 he conducted an expedition against 
the Pequot Indians. He was several years Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and in 1644 was chosen Governor, 
He was again Governor in 1649, and, with the exception 
of 1650 and 1654, was regularly re-elected to the same 
office till his death in 1665. Governor Endicott was a 
zealous Puritan, and was especially severe in executing 
the laws against those who differed from the prevailing 
religion. 

Endlicher, ént’/lik-er, (STEPHEN LADISLAUS,) an emi- 
nent botanist and linguist, born at Presburg, in Hungary, 
in 1804. Having studied Oriental languages and natural 
sciences, he was appointed director of the Imperial 
Library, Vienna, in 1828, and professor of botany in the 
University in 1840. He liberally expended his fortune 
in the promotion of science, and was one of the founders 
of the Academy of Vienna. He published, in Latin, 
many works on botany, the most important of which is 
his “Genera of Plants arranged in the Natural Order,” 
(1836-40,) and “ Rudiments of Chinese Grammar,” (1845,) 
with various other well-written works. He sympathized 
with the people in the insurrection of 1848. Died in 
1849. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

En-dym/‘i-on, [Gr. ’Evdvuior,| in the Greek mythology, 
was represented as a beautiful youth, a darling of Diana, 
(Selene,) and a perpetual sleeper. One of the various 
traditions announces him as a king of Elis. His eternal 
sleep is ascribed to different causes. 

See Smitu’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology.”’ 

Enea, the Italian of AZNEAsS, which see. 

Eneas. See A‘NEAS. 

Eneas Sylvius. See Pius II. 

Enée, the French of AiNEAs, which see. : 

Enemann, én/eh-m4n’, (MIKAEL,) a Swedish Orien- 
talist, born at Enképing in 1676; died in 1714. 

Enfant, L’. See L? ENFANT’. 
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Enfantin, 6N’f3n’tan’, (BARTHELEMI PROSPER,) a 
French arch-socialist, born in Paris in 1796, is called 
one of the founders of Saint-Simonism. He began to 
propagate the doctrines of Saint-Simon about 1825, and 
in 1830 had united numerous followers into an associa- 
tion founded on community of property. A disagree- 
ment between him and Bazard resulted in a schism, after 
which Enfantin assumed the name of “the Living Law 
and the Messiah.” Charged with corruption of public 
morals, he was condemned to imprisonment for one year 
in 1832. After that event his disciples were dispersed, 
and he was employed as director of the Paris and Lyons 
Railway. Died in 1864. 


See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


En/field, (W1Li1AM,) LL.D., an English author and 
dissenting minister, born at Sudbury in 1741, officiated 
successively in the Unitarian churches of Liverpool, 
Warrington, and Norwich. He published several volumes 
of popular sermons, a “‘ Preacher’s Directory,” which was 
highly esteemed, and said to be the best work of the 
kind, and largely assisted Dr. Aikin in his “General 
Biographical Dictionary.” Besides several educational 
works, he published in 1791 a “ History of Philosophy 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present Century,” 
abridged from Brucker’s History. Died in 1797. 

See Arkin, “‘ Memoirs of Enfield,”’ prefixed to his ‘“‘ Sermons.”” 


Engau, éng’gdw, (JOHANN Rupotr,) a German juris- 
consult, born at Jena in 1708. He became professor of 
Jaw in the University of Jena in 1740, and councillor of 
the court of Saxe-Weimar in 1748. ‘His numerous 
writings,” says Guizot, “attest his vast knowledge, and 
are highly esteemed in Germany.” Among them are 
(in Latin) “ Elements of German Civil Law,” (1736,) 
and “Elements of Criminal Law,” (1738.) Died in 1755. 

See ‘‘Biographie Universelle ;’? Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-litera- 
risches Handbuch.”’ 

Engel, éng’el, (JOHANN,) a German astronomer, born 
in Bavaria; died in 1512. 

Engel, (JOHANN JAKoB,) an excellent German author, 
born at Parchim (Mecklenburg) in 1741. He was pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres in Berlin from 1776 to 1787, and 
was preceptor of the prince Frederick William, who 
ascended the throne in 1787. His comedy ‘‘ The Grateful 
Son” (1770) was very successful. In 1775 he published 
“The Philosopher for the World,” (‘ Der Philosoph ftir 
die Welt,” 2 vols.,) which is admired for great clearness, 
lacility, and elegance. He afterwards produced “ Lorenz 
Stark,” (1795,) a romance, which was very popular, and 
a “ Mirror for Princes,” (‘‘ Fiirstenspiegel.”) His works 
are characterized by an excellent judgment, and by a 
refinement of taste and purity of diction which are rare 
among the Germans. Died in 1802. 

See F'. Nicouat, * Gedachtnissschrift auf J. J. Engel,’ 1806; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Engel, (KARL CHRISTIAN,) a dramatist, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Parchim in 1752. He wrote 
“ Biondetta,” a comedy, and a metaphysical essay, en- 
titled ‘ Nous nous reverrons,” (‘ We shall see each other 
again,” 1787,) which caused a great sensation. Died in 
180l. 

See Erscu und Gruner, ** Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Engel, éng’el, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss geographer and 
economist, born at Berne in 1702, wrote an “Essay on 
the Question, ‘When and how was America peopled?” 
(1767,) and several works on rural economy. Died in 
1784. 

En-gel-ber’ga, sometimes written Engelberta and 
Angilberga, Empress of Germany, was married in 856 
A.D. to Lewis II. of Germany. Having been accused of 
conjugal infidelity by two courtiers, she was about to be 
subjected to the ordeal of fire and water, when Boson, 
Count of Arles, came forward as her champion. He 
defeated her accusers in single combat, and forced them 
to retract. Died in 890 a.p. 

Engelbert, éng’el-bért’, a German historian, born jn 
the thirteenth century. He wrote, in Latin, a “ History 
of the Roman Empire.” Died in 1331. 

Engelbert, Saini, Archbishop of Cologne, became 
tutor to Henry, a son of the emperor Frederick IT., about 
1220. He was assassinated by his cousin in 1225, 
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Engelberta or Engelberda. See ENGELBERGA. 

Engelbrecht, éng’gel-bréxt’, (ENGELBRECHTSON, 
éng’sel-bRéKt’son,) a Swedish statesman and general, 
was born in Dalecarlia about 1390. When Eric XIII. 
was deposed, Engelbrecht was selected to administer 
the government jointly with Charles Canutson ; but the 
former was soon after assassinated by Magnus Bengtson, 
in 1436. 

See J. J. Pam, “‘ Dissertatio de Meritis Engelbrechti,” 1802. 

Engelbrecht, éng’el-brékt’, (JOHANN,) a German 
visionary and fanatical religionist, born at Brunswick in 
1599; died in 1642. 

Engelbrechtsen or Enghelbrechtsen, éng’hel- 
bréKt’sen, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch painter, born at Leyden 
in 1468, was the first of his nation who used oil-colours. 
He is considered one of the ablest painters of his 
time. Among his master-pieces are a ‘“ Descent from 
the Cross,” (in Paris,) “ The Lamb of the Apocalypse,” 
(at Utrecht,) and ‘The Sacrifice of Abraham,” (in Paris.) 
Died in 1533. 


See Drescamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peinires Flamands,”’ ete. 


Engelgrave, éng’el-gra’veh, (HENDRIK,) a learned 
Jesuit and preacher, born at Antwerp in 1610. He be- 
came rector of colleges at Cassel, Bruges, and Antwerp. 
His sermons were often reprinted, under the title of 
“Gospel Light,” (“ Lux Evangelica,” 1648.) Died in 1670. 

Engelhardt, éng’el-hart, (JOHANN GEORG VEIT,) a 
German theologian, born at Neustadt (an-der-Aisch) in 
1791. He became professor of theology at Erlangen in 
1822. Among his principal works is a “History of 
Dogmas,” (“ Dogmengeschichte,” 1839.) Died in 1855. 

Engelhardt, (KARL AuUGUST,) a German writer, born 
at Dresden in 1768. He published “The Friend of 
Children,” (‘Der Kinderfreund,” 12 vols., 1797-1814,) 
“Poems,” (“Gedichte,” 3 vols., 1820-23,) and other 
works. Died in 1834. 

Engelmann, 6n’zhél’mén’ or éng’el-m4n’, (GonE- 
FROY,) one of the inventors or improvers of lithography, 
was born at Mulhouse, (Haut-Rhin,) in France, in 1788. 
In 1816 he founded the first important and successful 
lithographic establishment in Paris, in which he was aided 
by Vernet, Girodet, Isabey, and other artists. He pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Treatise on Lithography,’’(1839.) Died in 1839. 


See G. Pricnor, ‘‘ Essai historique sur la Lithographie.”’ 


Engelschall, éng’el-shal’, (Josep FRIEDRICH,) a 
German poet, born at Marburg in 1739. He wrote short 
lyric poems, epistles, epigrams, and prose essays, which, 
in the opinion of Schoell, entitle him to a prominent 
place among German authors of the second rank. Died 
in 1797. 

Engelstoft, éng’els-toft’, (CHRISTIAN THORNING,) a 
learned Danish theologian, born at Neesberg in 1805. 
He became professor of theology at Copenhagen im 
1845, and Bishop of Funen in 1851. He has written on 
church history, etc. 

Engelstroem. See ENGESTROM. 

Engenio, d’, dén-ja’ne-o, (CESARE Caracciolo—k4- 
r4t-she-o/lo,) an Italian historian, flourished about 1600. 
He wrote a “Description of the Kingdom of Naples,” 
(1618.) 

Engestr6ém or Engestroem, éng/geh-strém’, written 
also Engelstroem, (Gusrar,) a Swedish savant, born 
at Lund in 1738. He was president of the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, and wrote several treatises on 
chemistry and mineralogy. Died in 1815. 

Engestr6m or Engestroem, (LArs,) a Swedish 
statesman, brother of the preceding, was born at Stock- 
holm in 1751, and entered the civil service in 1770, 
Appointed secretary of foreign affairs in 1776, he dis- 
played superior diplomatic talents, and was sent as am- 
bassador to London, Berlin, and other courts, between 
1788 and 1798. In 1809 he became minister of foreign 
affairs, and received the title of baron. In 1816 he was 
raised to the rank of count. Died in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Enghelbrechtsen. See ENGELBRECHTSEN. 

Enghelrams, éng’hel-rams’, (CoRNELIS,) an able 
Flemish painter, born at Malines in 1527. Among his 
works is ‘* The Conversion of Saint Paul,” at Hamburg. 
Died in 1583. ; 
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Enghien, d’, dén’ge-An’, (LouIS ANTOINE HENRI 
de Bourbon—deh book‘bdn’,) Duc, a French prince, 
born at Chantilly in 1772, was the son of the Duke of 
Bourbon, and related to the royal family. He emigrated 
in 1789, and, after travelling a few years, entered the 
army under his grandfather, the Prince of Condé, and 
fought bravely against the republic from 1793 until 1801, 
when the army was disbanded. He then retired to Et- 
tenheim, in Baden, where he was arrested, though on 
neutral territory, in 1804, on suspicion of conspiracy, and 
taken to the castle of Vincennes, near Paris. After a 
hurried trial before a military tribunal, he was sentenced 
and shot in March, 1804. This deed excited general and 
deep indignation against Bonaparte, and is commonly 
regarded as one of the worst crimes by which his memory 
is stained. (See BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON.) 

Ses Turrrs, “Histoire du Consulat et de ’Empire;’? Firmas- 
PeEriEs, “‘ Notice historique sur L. A. Duc d’Enghien,” 1814. 

Engilbert. See ANGILBERT. 

England, ing’gland, (JOHN,) a Catholic theologian, 
born at Cork, Ireland, in 1786. He was in 1820 appointed 
the first Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, where 
he founded an academy and the ‘Charleston Catholic 
Miscellany.”” He wrote many treatises on theology, 
etc. Died in 1842. 

England, ing’gland, (Sir RICHARD,) a British general, 
born in Canada in 1793. He was sent to India in 1842, 
and distinguished himself in the Afghan war. He com- 
manded a division at the Alma and at Inkerman, etc, 
(1854-55-) ‘ 

En/gle-field, (Sir HENRY CHARLES,) M.P., an English 
antiquary and astronomer, born in 1752, was a person of 
extensive and accurate attainments in science. In 1788 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote 
a treatise on the Orbits of Comets, a “Walk through 
Southampton,” (1801,) and “Beauties, Antiquities, etc. 
of the Isle of Wight,” (1816.) Died in 1822. 

English, ing’glish, (GEORGE BETHUNE,) an American 
adventurer and linguist, born in Boston in 1789. About 
1820 he entered the army of the Pasha of Egypt, and 
served as an officer in an expedition against Sennaar. 
He wrote several works on theology, etc. Died in 
1828. 

English, (THoMAS DUNN,) an American poet and 
novelist, born in Philadelphia in 1819. He published a 
collection of poems in 1855. 

Engramelle, 6n’gra’mél’, (MARIE DOMINIQUE Jo- 
SEPH,) a French naturalist and musician, born in Artois 
in1727. He published “The Butterflies of Europe,” (8 
vols., 1779-93.) Died in 178t. 

See Fétis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Engstr6m or Engstroem, éng’strém, (JOHAN,) a 
Swedish poet and novelist, born in 1794. He published 
“The Afolian Harp,” (1830,) and other poems. 

Enjedin, én’yeh-deen’, or Enyedin, [Lat. Enjr’- 
DIUS,| (GEORGE,) a noted Unitarian writer, born at Enyed, 
in Transylvania, was superintendent of the churches in 
the province above named. Died in 1597. 

Enjedius. See ENJEDIN. 

Ennebel, én’neh-bél’, (Lours,) a Belgian theologian 
and canonist, born at Louvain in 1652; died in 1720. 

Ennemoser, é@n’/neh-mo’zer, (JOSEPH,) an eminent 
German physician and writer on magnetism and phy- 
siology, born in the Tyrol in 1787. He was professor at 
Bonn from 1820 to 1841, after which he practised at Mu- 
nich. Among his works are “ Magnetism in its Relations 
to Nature and Religion,” (1842,) and ‘ Der Magnetis- 
mus,” (1844,) which was translated into English by Wil- 
liam Howitt, (“ History of Magic,” 1854.) Died in 1854. 

Ennery, (ADOLPHE.) See DENNERY. 

Ennery, d’, dén’re’, (MICHELET,) a French antiquary, 
born at Metz in 1709, made a large collection of medals 
and coins. His cabinet at Paris, which contained over 
twenty thousand medals, was sold and dispersed after 
his death. Died in 1788. 

En/ni-us, (QUINTUS,) a Roman epic poet of great} 
celebrity, born of a Greek family at Rudia, in Calabria, 
about 239 B.c. In early life he became a citizen of Rome, 
where he obtained the patronage and friendship of Cato, 
Scipio, and others. He contributed perhaps more than 
any other early Latin writer towards forming the na- 


tional literature of Rome. His principal work, called 
the Annals,” a historical epic, was for a long time the 
most popular poem in the language. He also wrote 
several tragedies and comedies. He is said to have first 
introduced from the Greek the heroic hexameter into 
Latin poetry. His works are all lost, except some frag- 
ments quoted by Cicero and others. ‘He stands out 
prominently in that early time,” says Professor Sellar, 
“as a man of true genius’and of a great and original 
character. . . . Whatever in the later poets is most truly 
Roman in sentiment and morality, appears to be con- 
ceived in the spirit of Ennius. ... The variety and 
extent of his works bear witness to remarkable learning 
as well as a strong productive energy.” He was a great 
favourite of Cicero, who often quotes him, and he was 
highly eulogized by Lucretius, Propertius, Aulus Gellius, 
and Ovid. Died in 169 B.c. 

See SELLAR, ‘‘ Roman Poets of the Republic,” chap. iv. ; Vossrus, 
‘*De Poetis Latinis;’? SAGITTARIUS, ‘ De Vita et Scriptis L. Andro- 
nici, Ennii,’”’ etc. ; H. Foretus, ‘De Ennio Diatriba,” Upsal, 1707. 

En-no/di-us, (MAGNUS FELIX,) SAINT, one of the 
Fathers of the Latin Church, and a distinguished writer, 
born at Arles about 473 A.D. He obtained the bishopric 
of Pavia (Papia) about 511. He wrote a “ Panegyric on 
King Theodoric,” an “ Apology for Pope Symmachus,” 
“The Fourth Council of Rome,” and-a “Life of Saint 
Epiphanius of Pavia.” He was sent to Constantinople 
by the pope in 515 and again in 517 to négotiate a union 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, but did not 
succeed in effecting that object. Died in 521. 

See Strmonp, “‘ Vita Ennodii,”’ prefixed to his edition of the works 
of Saint Ennodius. 

Enobarbus,. See AHENOBARBUS. 

E/ngch, [Heb. })1N; Ger. ENocu, a’/nok, or HENOCH, 
ha/nok,] an antediluvian patriarch, born in the year 
3378 B.C., was the son of Jared, and father of Methuselah. 
He was pre-eminently favoured by a holy life and immu- 
nity from death. At the age of three hundred and sixty- 
five he “‘ was translated that he should not see death.” 
(Hebrews xi. 5; Genesis v. 24.) The book of Enoch, 
quoted in the Epistle of Jude, was extant in the time of 
the primitive Christians, but was rejected as apocryphal 
by the Fathers and by the Church. 

Enoch, a/nok’, (Lours,) a French Hellenist and gram- 
marian, born at Issoudun, became principal of the Col- 
lege of Geneva in 1556. Died about 1570. 

His son ENOCH was a poet. Died about 1590. 

Enrico oF PorruGaL. See HENRY. 

Enriquez Gomez, én-ree’kéth go’méth, (ANTONTO,) 
or ENRIQUEZ DE Paz, (da p4th,) a Spanish poet and 
writer of fiction, lived about 1650. Among his works is 
“The Pythagorean Age.” 

Ens, éns, (JAN,) a Dutch theologian and writer, born 
in 1682, preached at Utrecht. Died in 1732. 

Ens, énss, (KASPAR,) a prolific and mediocre German 
writer in Latin, born about 1570. 

Ense. See VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 

Ensenada, de, da én-sa-na’pa, (ZENON SILVA,) MAR- 
QUIS, a Spanish statesman, born near Valladolid in 1690. 
He was appointed first minister of state by Ferdinand VI., 
who began to reign in 1746, and at the same time was 
created amarquis. The administration of Ensenada was 
wise and economical, and improved the condition of 
Spain. Died in 1762. 

En/sor, (GEoRGE,) an Irish writer, born in Dublin 
about 1769. He published, besides other works, ‘‘The 
Independent Man,” (1806,) and “ Defects of the English 
Laws and Tribunals,” (1812.) Died in 1843. 

Ent, (Sir GEORGE,) an eminent English physician, born 
in Kent in 1604, acquired a large practice, and was 
knighted by Charles II]. He wrote a defence of Har- 
pane theory of the circulation of the blood. Died in 1689. 

n-tel/lus, a celebrated athlete and a friend of Aeneas, 
is mentioned in Virgil’s “A®neid” (book v.) as having 
conquered Dares in the funeral games of Anchises. 

En/tick or En/tinck, (JoHN,) an English writer, 
born in 1713, was employed by the booksellers to com- 
pile several histories and other works. His Latin and 
English Dictionary was successful, and has been re- 
printed. Died in 1773. 

Entinck. See ENTIcK. 
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En-tin’o-pus, an architect, born in the island of Can- 
dia, is noted as the founder of Venice. It is reported 
that he built the first house there, in 405 A.D. 

See Daru, “ Histoire de Venise.’’ 

Entius. See Enzio. 

Entraigues or Antraigues, d’, dén’trag’, (EmMa- 
NUEL Louis Henri de Launey—deh 10’nd4’,) Count, 
a French politician, born in Vivarais. He published 
in 1788 an eloquent “*Memoir on the States-General,” 
which was extremely revolutionary. Having been de- 
puted by the noblesse to the States-General in 1789, he 
changed his course, and acted with the royalists. He 
emigrated about 1790, and was assassinated near Lon- 
don by one of his servants in 1812. 

Entrecasteaux, d’, déntr’kas’td’, (JosepH ANTOINE 
Bruni—brii‘ne’,) a French navigator, born at Aix about 
1740, entered the navy young, and soon distinguished him- 
self by his talents and steady courage. In 1785 he was 
appointed commander of the naval forces in India, and 
in 1791 was sent, with the rank of rear-admiral, in search 
of the lost navigator La Pérouse. Although he failed in 
this object, he made important discoveries on the coasts 
of Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, etc. He died at sea, 
near Java, in 1793. The narrative of the voyage was 
published in 1808 by Rossel, one of his officers. 

See De Rosset, “ Voyage de D’Entrecasteaux,”’ etc. 

Entrecolles. See DENTRECOLLES. 

E-ny’o, [’Evvo,] the Greek name of the goddess of 
war. (See BELLONA.) 

Enzina or Bneina, de la, da 14 én-thee’n4, (JUAN,) 
a popular Spanish poet, born in Old Castile about 1468, 
is regarded as the founder of the Spanish theatre. He 
was patronized by Ferdinand theCatholic. He published 
in 1496 the first edition of his works, comprising odes, 
comedies, and a poem called “A Vision of the Temple 
of Fame.” His ‘Art of Making Verses” (“Arte de 
Trovar’) was received with favour, and his ‘ Placida y 
Victoriano” is called a master-piece of dramatic art. 
lis works are characterized by purity of style, brilliant 
ideas, and natural imagery. He was also distinguished 
as a musician, and became musical director to Pope Leo 
X. He went as a pilgrim to Palestine in 1519. Died 
about 1534. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? LonGrELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Enzinas. See ENCINAS, (FRANCISCO.) 

Enzio, én/ze-o, or Enzo, én’zo, [Lat. EN/rius,] a 
nominal king of Sardinia, born about 1224, was a natu- 
ral son of the emperor Frederick II. He distinguished 
himself in the war which his father waged against the 
pope and the Guelphs. He gained a great naval victory 
over the Genoese in 1241. In 1249 he was made prisoner 
at Fossalto by the Guelphs, who kept him in prison until 
his death, in 1272. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Enzo. See Enzio. 

Boban, a’o-ban, (HELIus,) [ Lat. Eopa’Nus HeEs’s1vs, | 
a German poet, born at Bockendorf, in Hesse, in 1488. 
He was professor of rhetoric and poetry at Nuremberg 
seven years, between 1526 and 1533, after which he ob- 
tained a similar position at Erfurt and Marburg. He 
translated into Latin verse Homer’s ‘Iliad” and the 
Idyls of Theocritus, and wrote Latin eclogues, and other 
poems. His “Iliad” was often reprinted. Died in 1540. 


F See Lossius, “ H, Eoban und seine Zeitgenossen;”” M. Apam, 
Vitee Germanorum Philosophorum.”’ 


Bobanus. See Eoran. 
Hoetvoes. See Edrvos, 
ole, the French of ALoLus, which see. 

Eon de Beaumont,d’, dion’ deh bo’mdn’, (CHARLES 
GENEVIEVE Louise AUGUSTE ANDRE ‘TIMOTHEE,)styled 
CHEVALIER D’EoNn, a famous French diplomatist, born 
at Tonnerre in 1728. Having gained reputation by 
writing an Essay on the Finances of France, he was em- 
ployed about 1755 on a mission to the court of Russia, 
with which he negotiated an advantageous treaty. In 
1759 he served with credit as captain in the French army 
jin Germany. A few years later he was minister pleni- 
potentiary to London, but was superseded soon after his 
appointment. On his return to France, about 1777, the 
government, for some mysterious reason, required him 


to assume the female dress, which he wore for tLe rest 
of his life. Being reduced to poverty, he supported him- 
self in his later years by giving lessons in the art of 
fencing. He was author of many historical and political 
essays. Died in 1810, 

See ‘Mémoires du Chevalier D’Eon,” by F. GAILLARDET; 
Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance ;’? BacHaumonrt, ‘‘ Mémoires.’ 

H’os, [Gr. ’Hoe,| of the Greek mythology, corresponds 
to the Latin Aurora, the goddess of morning. She was 
supposed to be a daughter of Hyperion, a sister of Diana 
or Selene, and the wife of Tithonus. 

Hosander, 4-o-z4n/der, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an 
eminent German architect, of Swedish origin, born to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, was employed 
by the Elector Frederick on a palace in Berlin, and on 
other edifices. That prince also sent him as ambassador 
to Charles XII. of Sweden. Among his works is the 
palace of Schonhausen, Berlin. Died in Dresden in 1729. 

See Hirscuine, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Hotvés or Hoetvoes, 4/6t-vosh, (JOsEPH,) a popu- 
lar Hungarian author and statesman, born at Buda (or 
Ofen) in 1813. He produced about 1833 “ The Critics,” 
a comedy, and The Revenge,” a tragedy. His reputa- 
tion was increased by ‘The Carthusian,” a novel, (1838-- 
41.) He defended Kossuth in a pamphlet (1841) which 
proved that he possessed polemical abilities of a high 
order. He was afterwards one of the chief orators of 
the popular party in the Diet. His politica] novel “ The 
Village Notary” (1844-46) had great popularity, and was 
translated into English and German. From February, 
1867, until his death, in 1871, he was Hungarian minister 
of worship and public instruction. 

E-pam-i-non/’das, | Gr.’ Exauewovdac or sash 5 
an illustrious Theban statesman and general, a son 0 
Polymnis, was born about the year 412 B.c. He re- 
ceived instruction from Lysis of Tarentum, a Pythago- 
rean philosopher. He first distinguished himself on the 
field of Mantinea, where he and his friend Pelopidas 
performed prodigies of valour, under the standard of 
Sparta, (385.) In youth he loved retirement and study, 
and, it is said, preferred poverty from principle. The 
aristocrats of Thebes, aided by Spartan soldiery, gained 
the ascendency, and banished Pelopidas and other popu- 
lar chiefs ; but Epaminondas, being regarded as aspecu- 
lative philosopher, was not included in the proscription. 
When he was about forty years of age, at a congress of 
deputies from the Grecian states he spoke eloquently 
against the encroachments of the Spartan power, and 
acquired the reputation of one of the best orators of 
Greece. When, soon after this, Sparta declared war 
against Thebes, Epaminondas was nominated com- 
mander-in-chief of the Theban army, consisting of 6000 
foot and 500 horse, to which Sparta opposed 10,000 
foot and 1000 horse. The armies met at Leuctra, where 
the Spartans were totally routed, witha loss of 4000 men, 
in 3728.c. This battle was a fatal blow to the supremacy 
of Sparta, and became forever memorable for the pro- 
found and skilful combinations in the military art of 
which Epaminondas gave the first example. He invaded 
Peloponnesus in 369, and threatened Sparta, which was 
defended with firmness and success by Agesilaus. He 
commanded the Thebans at the battle of Mantinea, (July 
4, 363,) and had just achieved a glorious victory, when 
he received a mortal wound. Some writers date this 
event in 362 B.c. Cicero maintains that Epaminondas 
was the greatest man that Greece has produced; and 
all parties admit that he was one of the most perfect 
models of the statesman, warrior, patriot, and sage. 

See Prutarcu, ‘Pelopidas;” Grote, “ History of Greece,” 
chaps. Ixviii., Ixix., Ixxx.; SERAN DE LA Tour, “ Histoire d’Epa- 
minondas,”’ 1739; A. G. Meissner, ‘* Epaminondas,”’ (in German, 
1801 ;) CorneLius Nepos, ‘‘ Epaminondas ;” Dioporus Sicutus, 
book xv.; E. Baucu, “‘Epaminondas und Vheben’s Kampf um die 
Hegemonie,”’ 1834. 

Ep/a-phras, a primitive Christian minister of Colosse, 
was a fellow-prisoner with the Apostle Paul in Rome 
about 66 A.D. 

See Colossians i. 7, iv. 12; Philemon, 23d verse. 

B-paph-ro-di’tus, [Fr. EpapHropirr, 4’pa’fro’dét’,] 
one of the primitive Christians, was a companion and 
“ fellow-soldier” of the Apostle Paul. 

See Philippians ii. 25 and iv. 18. 
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Epée, de 1’, deh 14’pa’, (CHARLES MICHEL,) a French 
abbé, born at Versailles in 1712, was distinguished for 
his successful devotion to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. He refused, as a Jansenist, to sign a formulary, 
and thus hindered his success in the church at Paris ; 
but he afterwards obtained a canonicate in the church of 
Troyes. He had inherited an income of seven thousand 
francs, when, casually meeting with two sisters who were 
deaf-mutes, he thenceforth devoted his life and fortune 
to the gratuitous instruction of that class. His institution 
acquired a wide reputation, and at his death passed into 
the hands of Abbé Sicard. He wrote several treatises 
on the subject of his pursuits. He has the credit of being 
the first who used natural signs or gestures in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. Died in 1789. 

See J. Varetrs, ‘Vie de l’Abbé de |’Epée,”? 1857; BEBIAN, 
‘“Bloge de C. M. de ’Epée;”” E. Moret, “‘ Notice sur )’Abbé de 
VEpée,” 1833; F. Berrurer, “L’Abbé de l’Epée, sa Vie, son 
Apostolat, etc.,” 1852. 

Epernon, @’, da’pér’ndn’, written also EHspernon, 
(JEAN Louis DE Nogaret de la Vallette—no’ga’‘rd’ 
deh 14 va’lét’,) Duc, sometimes called CAUMON’, a noted 
French courtier, born in Languedoc in 1554. He was a 
favourite of Henry III, who created him Duke of 
Espernon and in 1587 appointed him admiral of France. 
In the next two reigns he also held high offices. He 
was in the carriage of Henry IV. when that king was 
assassinated, and was suspected of complicity in the 
crime. Died in 1642. 


See G. Gtrarp, “Histoire de la Vie du Duc d’Espernon,” 1655, 
translated into English by CHARLES Corton, 1670. 


Ephialte. See EpHtALres. 

E-phi-al’tés, |Gr.’EguAryc ; Fr. Epnrarre, ’felt’,] 
in the Greek mythology, a giant, supposed to be the son 
of Neptune and Iphimedi’a. He and his brother Otus 
are said to have grown nine inches every month. When 
only nine years old, they attempted to scale the heavens 
by piling Mount Ossa on Olympus and Pelion upon 
Ossa; but they were slain by Apollo, (or, as one account 
says, by Diana.) (See IPHIMEDIA.) 

phialtes, an Athenian orator, lived about 350 B.c. 
He was one of the ten orators whom Alexander the Great 
required to be delivered to him. They were saved by the 
intervention of Demades. 

Ephialtes, a Greek traitor, who, while Leonidas was 
defending the pass of Thermopylz, guided the Persian 
invaders through a defile, by which they turned the posi- 
tion of the Greeks. 

Ephialtes, an Athenian statesman and general, was a 
political friend of Pericles. He was the principal author 
of a law which diminished the power of the Areopagus 
and changed the government into an unmixed democracy. 
Several ancient historians commend his integrity and 
other virtues. He was assassinated by the aristocrats 
in 456 B.c. 

See Grote, “‘ History of Greece ;’? THirtwALt, “History of 
Greece ;” Prurarcu, “‘ Pericles ;’’ Cicero, ‘De Republica.”’ 

E-phip’pus, [*Editzoc,] an Athenian poet of the 
tnhiddle comedy, lived about 340 B.c. The titles of some 
of his plays have been preserved by Athenzeus. 

Ephippus of Olynthus, a Greek historian who wrote 
an account of Alexander the Great, which is lost. 

Ephore. See Epnorvs. 

Eph’o-rus, [Gr. “Edopoc ; Fr. Errore, 4/for’,] an emi- 
nent Greek historian, born probably about 400 B.c. He 
studied rhetoric with Isocrates, who persuaded him to 
devote himself to history in preference to oratory. His 
principal work was a general history of Greece and of 
the Barbarians from the siege of Troy to 340 B.c., only 
a few fragments of which have not come down to us. 
He has a good reputation for sincerity and veracity as 
a historian. His style is clear and elegant, but rather 
feeble and diffuse. He is supposed to have died about 
330 B.C. 


See Piurarcn, ‘‘ Lives of the Ten Orators;’? C, Mticier, “‘ De 
Ephoro,”’ in his ‘‘ Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum,”” 


E’phra-em or E/phra-im, [Lat. EPHRAxr/MUS,] writ- 
ten also Bphrem, THE SYRIAN, an eminent ecclesiastical 
writer of the fourth century, born at Nisibis. In youth 
he adopted the monastic life in a cave near Edessa, 
where he improved his time in study and writing. He 
zealously opposed Arianism with his voice and pen. 


The bishopric of Edessa was offered to him, but was 
declined. According to some accounts, he renounced 
his solitary way of lite many years before his death. He 
was venerated as a prophet by his contemporaries. He 
wrote, in Syriac, numerous sermons, hymns, commenta- 
ries, etc., which were very popular, and are still extant. 
Died about 378 a.p. Gerard Voss published a Latin 
version of his works, (1586-97.) An edition of his works 
in Syriac and Greek was published by the Assemani at 
Rome, (6 vols., 1732-46.) 

See Vittematn, ‘Tableau de 1’Eloquence chrétienne au qua- 
triéme Siécle;’? Cave, ‘‘Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia ;” 
LENGERKE, ‘‘ Commentatio critica de Ephraemo Syro,”’ 1828. 

E’phra-im, [Heb. 0°1D8,] one of the Hebrew patri- 
archs, was the second son of Joseph, and a favourite 
grandson of Jacob. 

See Genesis, chap. xlviii. 


Ephraim [Fr. pron. 4/fra’An’] DE Nevers, a French 
monk, who was sent as missionary to India about 1645, 
and laboured many years at Madras. He was confined 
in prison by the Inquisitors of Goa, and liberated by the 
King of Golconda about 1650. 


Ephrem. See EPHRAEM. 
Hpicharme. See EpicHARMUS. 


Ep-i-char’mus, [Gr. ’Exiyapuoc; Fr. EprcHarmr, 
4/pe’sharm/,| a Greek poet and philosopher, born in the 
island of Cos, passed the greater part of his life at Sy- 
racuse, to which he removed about 485 B.c. He wasa 
disciple of Pythagoras, and is called by Aristotle the 
inventor of comedy. Plato designates him as the first 
of comic writers. His productions, of which scarcely 
anything remains but the titles, were partly political 
dramas, and partly parodies of mythological subjects. 
He was an elegant and original writer. He wrote also 
treatises on philosophy and morality. He died about 
450 B.C., aged ninety or more. Some of his philosophical 
ideas were adopted by Plato. 

See O. Miitrer, ‘The Dorians;” DroGEnrs LArErtius; H. 
Hartsss, “De Epicharmo,” 1822; Grysar, “De Doriensium Co- 
meedia,’’ 1828. 

E-pic’/ra-tés, [Gr. ’Ezixparyc,] an Athenian orator, 
who lived about 390 B.c., belonged to the democratic 
party. 

Epicrates, an Athenian comic poet of the middle 
comedy, flourished about 360 B.c. Fragments of his plays 
are extant. 

Epictéte. See Epicrerus. 

Ep-ic-te/tus, | Gr. Exixtytoc; Fr. Epicrérr, a’pék tat’; 
Ger. EPIKYET, a-pik-tat’; It. EprrErro, 4-pe-tet’to,| a 
celebrated Stoic philosopher, was born at Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, about 60 A.D. He was a freedman of Epaphro- 
ditus, a favourite servant of Nero. He retired from Rome 
to Nicopolis, in Epirus, in consequence of an edict by 
which Domitian banished the philosophers, in 89 A.D. 
Few other events of his life are known. He acquired a 
great reputation as a teacher of philosophy, which he made 
subservient to practical morality. His life was an exam- 
ple of temperance, moderation, and other virtues. His 
temper and principles were less austere, and more allied 
to the spirit of the gospel, than those of the early Stoics. 
He left no written works ; but his doctrines were recorded 
by his disciple Arrian in eight books, four of which have 
come down to us. No heathen philosopher taught a 
higher or purer system of morality. “The maxim safer 
and abstain (from evil),” says Professor Brandis, ‘which 
he followed throughout his life, was based with him on the 
firm belief in a wise and benevolent government of Provi- 
dence; and in this respect he approaches the Christian 
doctrine more than any of the earlier Stoics, though 
there is not a trace in the Zfzctetea to show that he was 
acquainted with Christianity.” (Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.”) His 
“ Enchiridion,” or “Manual,” has been translated into 
English by Mrs. E. Carter. 

See Rirrer, “History of Philosophy;’? Fasrictus, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Grzca ;”’ J. F. Beyer, ‘‘ Ueber Epiktet und sein Handbuch 
der Stoischen Moral,” 1795; G. Bortzau, “Vie d’Epictéte et sa 
pai ie: 1655, and English version of the same, by J. DAviEs, 
1670. 

Epicure and Epicuro. See Eprcurus. ; 

Ep-i-cu/rus, [Gr. ’Exixovpoc ; Fr. Epicure, a’/pe“ktir’; 
It. Eprcuro, d-pe-koo/ro; Ger. Eprxur, 4-pe-koor’,| an 
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eminent Greek philosopher, the founder of the Epicurean 
sect, was born in the island of Samos about 340 B.c. He 
was the son of Neocles, an Athenian; he studied under 
Pamphilus in Samos, and under Xenocrates in Athens, 
which he visited at the age of eighteen ; but he professed 
to be self-taught, (autodidactos.) He then travelled in 
Ionia, and spent several years in Mitylene and Lampsacus. 
Here he began to teach new doctrines, and made numer- 
ous disciples. In the year 309 he removed to Athens, 
where he bought a garden, and founded a newschool of 
philosophy, which bears his name. His school became 
very popular, and exerted an important influence on 
many succeeding ages. Diogenes Laertius says that 
Epicurus “had so many friends that even whole cities 
could not contain them.” It is said that he objected to 
a community of property, as tending to excite mutual 
distrust. Gassendi has ably defended Epicurus ‘against 
the accusations of the Stoics and the prejudices of the 
Schoolmen with respect to his doctrines and his private 
life; though he recognizes a mixture of error in his 
system. 

His principles are the reverse of Stoicism, and forma 
system of materialism founded on utility. (See ZENO.) 
He taught that the gods live forever, far remote from 
human affairs, in a state of passionless repose, indifferent 
alike to the virtues and the crimes of mankind. Cicero 
supposes that Epicurus had no belief whatever in any 
gods, but that he nominally acknowledged their existence 
that he might not offend the prejudices of the Athenians. 
(See his ‘De Natura Deorum,” i. 30.) When he pro- 
posed pleasure or happiness as the supreme good, he 
qualified this doctrine by the maxim that temperance is 
necessary in order to enjoy the noble and durable pleas- 
ures which are proper to human nature. Chrysippus, 
an opponent, admits the purity of his moral character, 
but insinuates that it was owing to his insensibility. He 
took no part in political affairs, seeking in self-reliance 
and internal resources a compensation for the loss of 
national liberty. 

He derived the basis of his philosophy, both his psy- 
chology and his physics, from Democritus, who taught 
that the universe consists of space (or vacuum) and of 
matter, which is composed of eternal indivisible atoms 
of various kinds; and that everything—the soul as well 
as the body—is formed by the fortuitous concurrence of 
these atoms; that all our knowledge is derived from 
sensations; that sensation is produced by images or 
emanations flowing from external objects. Lucretius was 
a follower of the Epicurean philosophy, which is fully 
explained in his admirable poem “De Rerum Natura.” 
(See Lucrertus.) Of the voluminous writings of Epi- 
curus nothing now remains but a few. letters preserved 
in the works,of Diogenes Laertius, and fragments of 
his treatise on Nature found at Herculaneum. Died 
in 270 B.C. 

See Gassennt, ‘‘De Vita et Moribus Epicuri,’”’ 1647; and ‘‘Syn- 


tagma Philosophiz Epicuri,” 1659; RoNnpEL, ‘‘ La Vie d’Epicure,”’ 
1679; Ritrer, ‘History of Philosophy;” G. H. Lewes, “‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;” Mackintosu, “Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy; Diocrnes Larrtius; ErscH und GRuBER, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’? C. Mauer, “ Epicure,” in his 
“Etudes philosophiques,”’ 1843. 


Ep-i-gy’dés, [Gr. ’Exuxddne,| a Syracusan general, who 
served with distinction under Hannibal in Italy. In 214 
B.C. he and his brother Hippocrates took Syracuse, of 


which they had command when it was besieged by Mar- 
cellus, 213 B.C. 


Epigéne. See EpicEnrs. 

B-pig’e-neés, |’Emyévyc,]| an Athenian poet of the 
middle comedy, lived probably about 375 B.C. 

Epigenes, (Fr. Epickng, a’pe’zhan’,| a Greek astron- 
omer, who is supposed to have lived before the Christian 


era, He is mentioned by Seneca and Pliny. 
Bpigones. See Epiconr. 


E-pig’o-ni, [Gr. ’Exiyovo: ; Fr. Eprconrs, d’/pe’gon’, | 
a term which signifies “heirs” or ‘ descendants,” was 
applied to the sons of the seven chiefs who conducted 
an expedition against Thebes to restore Polyni’ces, and 
who were all killed except Adrastus. Ten years later, 
the Epigoni—namely, Alcmzon, Thersander, Dio- 
medes, Aigialeus, Promachus, Sthenelus, and Euryalus 
—renewed the enterprise and took Thebes. The war 
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of the Epigoni was celebrated by several ancient epic 
and dramatic poets. 

Epiktet, the German of Epicrrrus, which see. 

Epikur. See Epicurus. 

Ep-i-men/i-dé8, [Gr. ’Exiuevidng ; Fr. Epiménipr, 
4/pe’ma/néd’,] an eminent Greek poet and prophet, born 
in Crete, is supposed to have lived about 600 3B.c. By 
some writers he was reckoned among the seven wise 
men of Greece. A tradition was current that in early 
youth he fell asleep in a cave, and remained in that state 
more than fifty years, after which he was reputed to be 
an inspired prophet, and was noted for his skill in medi- 
cine. About 596 B.c. he accepted the invitation of the 
Athenians to come and purify their city, then visited by 
the plague. He wrote a poem on the Argonautic expe- 
dition, which is not extant. Other works were ascribed 
to him by the ancients, 

See C. F. Hernricn, ‘‘ Epimenides aus Creta,”’ 
‘*Dissertatio de Epimenide,” 1742. 

Epiméthée. See EpIMErHeus. 

Bp-i-me’thetis, [Gr. ’Exwdeic; Fr. Eprmiru&r, 
a’pe’ma’ta’,| a mythical personage, said to be a son of 
Iapetus, a brother of Prometheus, and the husband of 
Pandora. (See PROMETHEUS.) His name signifies “after- 
thought.” 

pinac or Espinac, d’, da’pe’nak’,(PrerrRk,) a French 
prelate, born at the chateau d’Epinac in 1540, was made 
Archbishop of Lyons in 1574. He was a violent partisan 
and instigator of the Catholic League against Henry ILI. 
and Henry IV. Died in 1599. 

pinat, a’pe’na’, (FLEuRy,) a French landscape- 
painter, born at Montbrison in 1764, was a pupil of 
David. Among his works is The Lady of the Lake.” 
Died in 1830. 

Bpinay, d’, da’pe’nd’, (Loutse FLORENCE Pétronille 
de la Live—p2’tro’néI’ deh 14 lév,) MADAME, a French 
authoress, born about 1725. She was married in youth 
to M. d’Epinay, who deserted her. She afterwards formed 
fiaisons with Grimm and with J. J. Rousseau, for whom 
she built the hermitage at Montmorenci about 1755. She 
wrote a work on education, called “Conversations of 
Emilie,” (1783,) which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. Diedin 1783. Her autobiographic Memoirs were 
published in 1818, (3 vols.) 

See Rousseau, “‘ Confessions;’? SAINTE-BEuvE, ‘‘ Causeries du 
Lundi;” ‘‘Edmburgh Review” for December, 1818. 

Bpiphane. See EpipHantus. 

Ep-i-pha/ni-us, [Gr. ’"Ex@dvioc,| a Greek philosopner 
and founder of a sect, was a son of Carpocrates, noticed 
in this work, and lived between 150 and 200 A.D. . 

Epiphanius or ALEXANDRIA, a Greek mathemati- 
cian, who lived about the second century of our era, 

Epiphanius, [ Fr. EprpHane, a’pe’fan’,] SAINt, a dog- 
matical bishop, born near Eleutheropolis, in Palestine, 
about 310 A.D., passed a part of his youth in Egypt, 
where he imbibed ascetic notions. Returning to Pales- 
tine, he became a disciple of Hilarion. About 368 he 
was chosen Bishop of Constantia, formerly called Sala- 
mis, in the island of Cyprus. He exhibited a rather 
violent zeal against Origen and the Arians, which in- 
volved him in many contentions, and he took a prominent 
part in the deposition of Chrysostom. He wrote ‘ Pana- 
rium,” a treatise against heresies, and several other works, 
in Greek. They contain many errors, but are valued for 
passages quoted from other authors whose works are lost. 
Died in 402 A.D. 

See Neanper, “‘ History of the Church ;” Cave, “‘ Historia Lite- 
raria.”” 

Ep-i-pha’ni-us Seho-las’ti-cus lived about 510 
A.D., and was a friend of Cassiodorus. He translated into 
Latin the Ecclesiastical Histories of Sozomen, Socrates, 
and Theodoret, and other Greek works. 

Ep-is-co’pi-us, (S1MON,) a Dutch divine, whose pro- 
per name was BisscHop, (bis’Kop,) born in Amsterdam 
in 1583. He was eminent for his learning, charity, and 
liberality, and became the principal pillar of the Arminian 
party, or Remonstrants. He was professor of theology 
in the University of Leyden from 1612 until 1618, when 
the Synod of Dort banished him from Holland for his 
opinions. Having passed some years in France, he re- 
turned to his native land in 1626, and in 1634 became 
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rector of acollege in Amsterdam. He wrote the “Con- 
fession of the Remonstrants,” a treatise on Predestina- 
tion, and other theological works. Died in 1643. 

See J. Konrynenpurc, ‘Laudatio Simonis Episcopii,” 1792; 
Baye, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary; P. van LimBorcn, 
“Leven van S. Episcopius,” Amsterdam, 1693; FREDERICK CAL- 
DER, ‘‘ Memoirs of Simon Episcopius,”’ 

Epitetto, the Italian of Eptcrrerus, which see. 

Epo or Hpona. See Hippona. 

Ep-o-ni/na, a woman of Gaul, noted for her conjugal 
devotion, was the wife of Julius Sabinus, a chief of the 
Lingones, who revolted against Vespasian. She was 
put to death, with her husband, in 78 a.p. 

Eppendorf, von, fon é@p’pen-dorf’, (HEINRICH,) a 
German writer, an adversary of Erasmus, was born in 
Misnia. Died about 1554. 

préménil. See EspREMESNIL. 

Equicola, 4-kwee’ko-l4, (MAxro,) an Italian historian 
and philosopher, born at Alveto about 1460. His prin- 
cipal works are a “History of Mantua,” (1521,) and a 
curious philosophic treatise on “ Love,” (“ Della Natura 
d’Amore,” 1525.) Died in 1539. 

Eraclito, the Italian of Hrracrirus, which see. 

E-ra/cli-us, a Roman painter of the tenth or eleventh 
century, wrote an essay on the ‘‘Arts of the Romans,” in 
which he treats of painting in oil and on glass. 

Erard. See ERRARD. 

Erard, A’rar’, (JEAN BaprisTE ORPHEE PIERRE,) a 
nephew of the following, was born in Paris in1794. He 
repaired in 1850 the organ of the Tuileries, which had 
been damaged by the populace in 1830.. Died in 1855. 

Erard, (SEBASTIEN,) a French inventor of musical 
instruments, born at Strasburg in 1752. In 1780 he 
began, in Paris, the manufacture of pianos, (then almost 
unknown,) in which he made improvements. His piano- 
factory, in which his brother John Baptist was a part- 
ner, became the most celebrated in Europe. His harp 
with double action, invented about 1811, had a great 
sale. In 1823 he produced the grand piano with repeat- 
ing movement, (@ double échappement.) He finished in 
1830 an organ for the chapel of the Tuileries, which is 
his master-piece. Died in 1831. 

See F#tis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Erasistrate. See ERASISTRATUS. 

Br-a-sis’tra-tus, [Gr.’Epaoiotpatoc; Fr. ERASISTRATE, 
a’ra‘ze’strat’,| a celebrated Greek physician and anato- 
mist, supposed to have been born at [ulis, in the island 
of Ceos. He was, according to Pliny, a grandson of 
Aristotle, and lived between 300 and 250 B.c. He gained 
much credit at the court of Seleucus Nicator by discern- 
ing and remedying the secret malady of his son Antio- 
chus, who pined with a hopeless passion for Stratonice, 
his own step-mother. He practised chiefly in Alexandria, 
with a high reputation as a teacher of anatomy and medi- 
cine, and was regarded as the first anatomist of his time. 
His most important discoveries were those of the wie 
lacte@, and the functions of the brain and nervous system. 
For blood-letting and cathartics he substituted dieting, 
bathing, and exercise. His writings are not extant. 

See Hatter, ‘ Bibliotheca Anatomica ;’? Lecierc, ‘“‘ Histoire de 
la Médecine.” 

Erasme, (Diprer.) See ErAsmus, (DESIDERIUS.) 

E-ras’/mus, (DEsIpERIus,) [Fr. Dipier (or D£siR¥, 
da’ze’ra’) ErasMeE, de’de-d/ a’rasm/,] surnamed Rorer- 
DA/MUS or ROTERDAMEN/SIS, a celebrated Dutch scholar 
and philosopher, pre-eminent as a restorer of learning, 
was born at Rotterdam on the 28th of October, 1465, or, 
according to some authorities, in 1467. He was a natural 
son of Gerard Praet, a resident of Gouda, who by a false 
report of the death of Margaret (the mother of Erasmus) 
was induced to enter the priesthood. 

The subject of this article, at first named GERHARDUS 
GERHARDI, or Gerard son of Gerard, was educated at 
Utrecht and Deventer. He studied at Deventer about 
six years, and made rapid progress under the tuition of 
Alexander Hegius.. Having become an orphan about 
the age of thirteen, he was urged by his guardians (who 
defrauded him of his patrimony) to enter a monastery ; 
but he felt a decided aversion to that mode of life. At 
length he was enticed or compelled, in 1486, to become 
a monk and an inmate of the convent of Stein. Here he 
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pursued the study of the classics and acquired a reputa- 


tion as a Latin scholar. He was employed as secretary 
by the Bishop of Cambray for five years, 1492-96, and 
at the latter date obtained permission to go to Paris, 
where he passed some time in the Collége de Montaigu. 
He earned a subsistence in Paris by acting as tutor. It 
is related that while in the French capital, being almost 
in rags, he wrote to a friend, ‘As soon as I get money 
I will buy, first Greek books, and then clothes.” 

In 1408 he visited England, where he formed friend- 
ships with Sir Thomas More and John Colet, and studied 
Greek at Oxford. He returned to the continent in 1499, 
and in 1506 went to Italy, where he associated with the 
most eminent scholars, passed several years in travel 
and in the study of Greek, and obtained from the pope a 
dispensation from his monastic vows. He accepted in 
1510 an invitation to visit England, and was employed 
for a few years as professor of divinity and of Greek at 
the University of Cambridge. _ In 1510 he produced and 
dedicated to Sir Thomas More his ‘Praise of Folly,” 
(“Encomium Moriz,”’) a witty satire against all profes- 
sions, but especially against the mendicant monks. It 
met with a rapid sale, and was received with almost 
universal applause. \ 

Erasmus was now at the head of the literary world, 
and made zealous efforts to dispel the inveterate igno- 
rance and prejudices which then prevailed. The greatest 
monarchs solicited the honour of his presence in their 
capitals. About 1515 the Archduke Charles, (afterwards 
Charles V.,) whose court was at Brussels, gave Erasmus 
the title of royal councillor, with a pension of 400 florins, 
which enabled him to gratify his inclination to travel. 
It appears that he never remained long in one place. 
Among his remarkable works is a collection of proverbs, 
etc., entitled “ Adagia,” which was published about 1500, 
and is a monument of his immense and multifarious 
learning. 

In 1516 he published an excellent edition of the Greek 
Testament, with Latin version and notes,—the first 
edition ever printed,—a work for which he was eminently 
qualified. By his witty and satirical writings against the 
abuses and corruptions of the Roman Church he con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the Reformation; and 
at one time he was favourable to the Protestants. But 
he was offended at the radical course of Luther, some of 
whose tenets he did not approve, and the timidity or 
moderation of his character prevented his open revolt 
against the pope and the Church of Rome. His “ pas- 
sionless moderation” and neutral position in the latter 
part of his life exposed him to annoyance from the zealots 
of both parties, who considered him lukewarm or hereti- 
cal. In 1521 he removed to Bale, where, the next year, 
appeared his celebrated ‘Colloquies,” professedly in- 
tended for the instruction of youth in Latin and morals, 
but aiming many hard blows against the Roman Church. 
In one year twenty-four thousand copies of this work 
were printed, all of which were sold. His alienation from 
the Reformers, however, increased, and he engaged tn 
1524 in a dispute on Free Will with Luther, who de- 
nounced him in severe language. He died at Bale on 
the 12th of July, 1536. 

His epistles are very voluminous, and contain rich 
stores of materials for literary history. He is considered 
the greatest wit and most eminent scholar of the age in 
which he lived, and one of the most conspicuous and 
successful among those who have laboured to restore 
classical learning and sound philosophy. His views on the 
subject of war appear to have been perfectly accordant 
with those of Penn and Barclay. His complete works were 
published in nine volumes (1541) by Beatus Rhenanus. 


See Buricny, ‘Vie d’Erasme,” 1787; Lives of Erasmus, by 
Apvotpn MUcter, (in German, 1828,)and JorTIn, (in English, 1758 ;) 
Knicut, “Life of Erasmus,” 1726, and notice in BAyLe’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ;”’ also, CHARLES Bure, ‘‘ Life of Erasmus,” 1825; Me- 
RULA, “Vita D. Erasmi,’’ 1607; ‘‘London Quarterly Review’? for 
July, 1859; “‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. v., 1822. 


E-ra8’mus Jo-an/nis, [ Fr. ERASME DE JEAN, A/rasm’ 
deh zhén,] a Dutch theologian and Unitarian of the 
sixteenth century. He had a dispute with Socinus at 
Cracow. Died after 1593. 

Eraso, 4-r4’so, (Don BENITO,) a Spanish general, 
born in Navarre in 1789, was a colonel in the army at 
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the death of Ferdinand VII., (1833.) He then took arms 
in favour of Don Carlos, obtained the rank of general, 
and commanded in several engagements during the civil 
war. Died m 1835. 

Erasth. See ERASTUS. 

E-ras/tus or Erasth, a-rast’, (THOMAS,) a Swiss phy- 
sician, whose family name was LIEBER, (lee’ber,) born 
at Baden in 1524. He was a skilful practitioner of medi- 
cine, on which he wrote several treatises. For many 
years he was professor of medicine at Heidelberg, with 
the title of physician to the Elector, Frederick III. In 
1580 he removed to Bale, where he obtained the chair of 
moral philosophy. His name is identified with certain 
opinions on the relation of church and state, since called 
Erastianism., His “Theses on Excommunication,” pub- 
lished after his death, became the subject of much dis- 
putation. He proposed that offences against morality 
should be punished by the civil power, rather than by 
the church. Died in 1583. 

See ‘‘Biographia Britannica;’? Mor#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique ;’” Worpswor TH, “ Ecclesiastical Biography.” 

HErath, a/rat, (ANTON ULRICH,) a German historian, 
born at Brunswick in 1709, wrote a “ History of Bruns- 
wick,” (in Latin, 1745.) Died in 1773. 

Erath, von, fon a/rat, (AuGUSTIN,) a German theo- 
logian, born in Suabia in 1648, published the ‘“ Noble 
Order of the Golden Fleece,” (“Augustus Velleris Aurei 
Ordo,” 1694,) and other works. Died in 17109. 

Er’a-to, [’Eparo,| in Greek mythology, was one of 
the nine Muses, and presided over erotic poetry and 
pantomimic performances. She was represented with a 
lyre in her hand. 

Eratosthéne. See ERATOSTHENES. 

Er-a-tos’the-né8, [Gr. "Eparoodévnc; Fr. Eraros- 
THENE, a’ra’tos’tan’,] a famous Greek geometer and 
astronomer, born at Cyrene in 276 B.c., was a pupil of 
Ariston of Chios, and of Callimachus the poet. He was 
for many years superintendent of the great library of 
Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy Evergetes and his 
successor. He acquired durable celebrity by his astro- 
nomical labours, and is recognized by Delambre as the 
first founder of genuine astronomy. Among his remarka- 
ble operations was the measurement of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, which he computed to be 23° 51’ 20. He 
also made a memorable attempt to ascertain the dimen- 
sions of the earth by a method which has been used with 
success in modern times, and which was invented by him. 
He rendered important services to the science of geogra- 
phy, and wrote works on philosophy, grammar, etc., 
which are not extant. Died about 196 B.c. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca ;’? DELAMBRE, “‘ Histoire de 
VAstronomie ancienne.”” 

Erauso, a’, da-réw’so, (CATALINA,) a Spanish heroine, 
surnamed LA MOoNjJA ALFEREZ, (14 mon’Ha 4l-fa’réth,) 
(“the Ensign Nun,’’) was born at Saint Sebastian, in 
Biscay, in 1592. She was placed when an infant in the 
convent of her native town, from which she effected her 
escape at the age of fifteen. Disguised as a man, she 
embarked for South America, and, after various romantic 
adventures, entered the army and acquired a high repu- 
tation for courage. Onher return to Spain, in 1624, she 
obtained a pension from Philip IIL, and was received 
with great favour by Pope Urban VIII. The time of 
her death is not known. Her Memoirs, by herself, were 
published by Don J. M. Ferrer, (Paris, 1829.) 

See, also, De Quincey’s account of the Spanish Nun, in “ Nar- 
rative and Miscellaneous Papers,” vol. i. 

Er’ehem-bert [Lat. ErcHEMBER/TUS] or Br/ehem- 
pert, a monk and historian, lived about 860-900 A.D. 
He wrote a “Chronicle of the Lombards,” of which a 
part is extant. 

Er-ehin’o-ald was elected mayor of the palace of 
Neustria in 640 A.D., in the reign of Clovis II., and gov- 
erned the kingdom for many years. Died about 660. 

Ercilla y Arteaga, de, da ér-thél’y4 e ar-ta-a’g4, 
(Forrunto GarciA,) a Spanish jurist; who flourished 
about 1550, was the father of the following. 

Ercilla y Zuniga, ér-thél’ya e thoon-yee/g4, (ALON- 
So,) the first epic poet of Spain, born at Bermeo about 
1530, was the son of Fortunio Garcia, Lord of Eréilla. 
In early youth he was a page of Philip II. of Spain, whom 
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he attended in a voyage to Englandin 1554. Inthesame 
year he enlisted as a volunteer in an expedition against 
the Araucanians, a brave native tribe of South America. 
Amidst the tumults and dangers of this war, in which 
he performed a conspicuous part, he composed his “Arau- 
cana,” which is thought to be the best heroic poem that 
Spain has produced, and is at the same time a historical 
record of events that the author witnessed. It was first 
printed in 1577, and has acquired a European reputation. 
He died in obscurity and poverty in Spain about 1600. 

See VoLTAIRE, ‘‘Essai sur la Poésie épique ;’? LONGFELLow, “‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe ;” TickNor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Erckmann-Chatrian, érk’mén’ shi’tre’6n’, the 
name of a literary partnership which has become cele- 
brated as the source from which has proceeded a series 
of interesting works on the customs of the Germans, and 
on the history and romance of the wars of the French 
Revolution and Empire. Among the most popular of 
these works are “Stories of the Borders of the Rhine,” 
(“Contes des Bords du Rhin,”) “La Maison forestiére,” 
“The Conscript of 1813,” “The Invasion,” and “ Water- 
loo.” Of this partnership EMILE ERCKMANN was born 
at Phalsbourg, in France, in 1825; ALEXANDRE CHaA- 
TRIAN was born in 1826. 

Ercolanetti, ér-ko-l4-net’tee, (ERCOLANO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Perugia in 1615 ; died in 1687. 

Ercolani, ér-ko-l4’/nee, (GIUSEPPE MaRIA,) an Italian 
poet and prelate, born at Sinigaglia about 1690. He wrote 
two admired poems, entitled ‘‘ Maria,” (1725,) and “La 
Sulamitide ;” also a treatise on architecture, (1744.) Died 
at Rome about 1760. 

Erdélyi, ér-dal-yee, (JANOS,) a Hungarian poet, born 
in 1814. He gained distinction by a volume of lyric 
poems, published in 1844, and “ Legends and Popular 
Tales of Hungary,” (5 vols., 1845-48.) 

Erdl, értl, (MICHAEL Prus,) askilful German anatomist 
and physiologist, born in 1815, was professor of physiol- 
ogy and comparative anatomy at Munich. He wrote a 
treatise on the Eye, ‘On the Circulation of Infusoria,” 
(1841,) “The Development of Man and of the Chick in 
the Egg,” (1846,) and other works, Died in 1848. 

Erdmann, ért/man, (JOHANN EDUARD,) a German 
philosopher and disciple of Hegel, born at Volmar, in 
Livonia, in 1805. He became professor of philosophy 
at Halle about 1836. Among his principal works are 
an “Essay of a Scientific Exposition (Darstellung) of 
the History of Modern Philosophy,” (4 vols., 1834—-51,) 
“Nature and Creation,” (1840,) ‘‘ Elements of Psycho- 
logy,” (3d edition, 1847,) and “On Ennui,” (“‘ Ueber die 
Langweile,” 1852.) 

Erdmann, (Orro Linné—lin-na’,) a German chemist, 
born at Dresden in 1804, published a valuable “ Manual 
of Chemistry,” (1828,) and a treatise on drugs. 

Erdt, ért, (PAULIN,) a German monk, born at Wer- 
tach in 1737, published a “Literary History of Theology,” 
(“* Historia literaria Theologiz,” 1785.) Died in 1800. 

Frébe. See EREBvs. 

Er’e-bus, [Gr. "Epe6oc ; Fr. Erie, a’réb’,] in classic 
mythology, was represented as a son of Chaos. The 
name was also applied to the dark and gloomy region 
or space under the earth. (See PLUTO.) 

rechthée. See ERECHTHEUS. 

E-rech’theiis, [Gr. ’Epeyetc; Fr. ERECHTHER, 4’rék’- 
t4’,] a fabulous or semi-fabulous hero, supposed to have 
been a son of Vulcan and the father of Cecrops. Ac- 
cording to another tradition, he was a son of Pandion. 
He is considered by many critics as the same as Erich- 
thonius. Homer mentions him as a king of Athens, 
The Erechtheum, a temple of Minerva on the Acropolis, 
is said to have been built by him. 

Bredia, d’, di-ra-dee’4, (Luic1,) a Sicilian poet, born 
at Palermo; died in 1604. 

Hremita. See Ermire, (DANIEL L’.) 

Erevantsi, ér-e-vant/see, (MELCHISEDEC,) an eminent 
Armenian doctor and monk, born in 1550, wrote an 
“Analysis of Aristotle’s Philosophy.” Died in 1631. 

Erhard, ér/hart, (HEINRICH AvuGuST,) a German 
archeologist, born at Erfurt in 1793. He practised medi- 
cine in early life, and became archivist at Magdeburg in 
1824. In 1831 he obtained a similar office at Minster. 
Among his works are a “ History of the Revival of Litera- 
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ture in Germany down to the Reformation,” (1827-32,) 
and a “ History of Miinster,” (1837.) Died in 1851. 

Erhard, (JOHANN BENJAMIN,) a German philosopher 
and physician, born at Nuremberg in 1766; died in 1827. 

See VARNHAGEN VON EnsE, “‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten des Philosophen 
und Arztes J. B. Erhard,’’ 1830. 

Erhardt, ér’hart, (Stmon,) a German philosopher, 
born at Ulm in 1776, wrote ‘‘The Idea and Object of 
Philosophy,” (1817,) and other works. Died in 1829. 

Er/i-bert, [Lat. Eriper/tus,| an ambitious Italian 
prelate, obtained in tor8 the archbishopric of Milan, 
and the highest rank among the princes of Italy. He 
procured the crown of Italy for Conrad the Salic, who 
in return made him Lieutenant of Lombardy. In 1035 
Eribert was involved in a civil war against the Vavas- 
seurs, with whom Conrad united. An important result 
of this war was the edict of Conrad which rendered fiefs 
hereditary and settled the public law of Europe. Died 
in 1045. 

See Sismono1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Ex/ic or Br/ik I, surnamed tHE Goon, King of Den- 
mark, began to reign about 1095. It was by his request 
that the pope gave Denmark an archbishop. He was 
noted for piety, and undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
tem, but died on the way, in the island of Cyprus, in 
1103. His brother, Nicholas, obtained the throne in 
1105. Eric I. left three sons, Harold, Canute, and Eric. 

Eric IL, King of Denmark, who was probably a son 
of Eric I., succeeded to the throne about the year 1135. 
He was involved in a war with the Vandals, occasioned 
by their piratical habits. He was assassinated in 1137, 
and was succeeded by his son, Eric III. 

Eric III, King of Denmark, surnamed THE LAMB, 
a son or nephew of the preceding, began to reign about 
1138. He retired into a monastery at Odensee, where 
he died in 1147. 

Bric IV., V., and WI, Kings of Denmark in the 
thirteenth century, reigned during a period fruitful in 
revolutions and disorders. Powerful vassals aspired to 
independence, and the clergy admitted no supremacy but 
that of the pope. Eric IV. began to reign in 1241, and 
died by violence in 1250. Eric V. succeeded his father, 
Christopher I., in 1259, and was assassinated in 1286. 
His son, Eric VI., began to reign in 1286, waged war 
against Norway, and died in 1319, leaving the throne to 
his brother, Christopher IT. 

Eric VIL. and VIII of Denmark. See Eric XIII. 
of Sweden. 

Br’ic or Er/ik I. to WIII,, the name of a series of 
kings who reigned in Sweden during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, of whose history little is known. Eric VIII. 
ascended the throne about 954 A.D. It is said that he 
instituted the rank and title of earl among the Swedes. 

Eric IX., surnamed Sarnt, was elected King of Swe- 
den in 1152. Being animated with zeal for the conver- 
sion of infidels, he concucted a crusade against the Finns, 
who made a successful resistance. Soon after his return 
he was killed by Magnus, a Danish prince, who invaded 
Sweden with an army about 1160. He left a son, Canute, 
{Knut,) who became king in 1168. 

Eric X., King of Sweden, grandson of the preceding, 
reigned from 1210 to1216. He was son of Knut, or Ca- 
nute, and is regarded as the first king of Sweden who 
was solemnly crowned. He was succeeded by John I. 

Eric XI. of Sweden, son of Eric X., ascended the 
throne in 1222, and died, without issue, in 1250, when the 
throne passed to the house of Folkungar. 

Eric XII, King of Sweden, was the son of King Mag- 
nus and Blanche of Namur. In 1344 he was declared 
a colleague of his father by a powerful party of clergy 
and nobles. A civil war that followed was terminated 
by a partition of the country between Magnus and Eric. 
Died in 1359. 

See Gever, “ Histoire de la Suéde.’? 

Erie XIII, King cf Sweden, reckoned Eric VII. or 
VIILL. of Denmark, was born in 1382. He was the son 
of the Duke of Pomerania, and grand-nephew of Queen 
Margaret of Waldemar, who had united the crowns of 
Denmark and Sweden. After her death, in 1412, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He married Philippa, daughter 
of Henry IV, of England. By his oppressive measures 


and lack of kingly qualities he alienated his subjects, 
who revolted and drove him from the kingdom about 
1438. He retired to the island of Riigen, where he died 
about 1450. 

Eric XIV., King of Sweden, son of Gustavus Vasa, 
was born about 1535, and succeeded his father in 1560. 
He patronized science, and founded literary institutions. 
His proposal of marriage to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land having been declined, he resolved to wed Cathe- 
rine Mansdoter, the daughter of a corporal, and gave 
her the title of queen. His violent character and mis- 
government rendered him so unpopular that his brothers, 
with other nobles, conspired against him, and in 1568 he 
was deposed from the throne and confined in prison, 
where he died, or was killed, in 1577. His brother John 
was his successor. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’? OLor 
Cexstus, ‘‘Konung Eriks Historia,’”’ 1774, (translated into French 
by GENEST, 1777.) 

Eric the Red, a Scandinavian navigator, the reputed 
discoverer of North America. He emigrated to Iceland 
about 982 A.D., after which he discovered Greenland, 
where he planted a colony. He sent out, about 1000 A.D., 
an exploring party under his son Lief, who discovered 
a continent, part of which they called Markland, and 
another part Vinland, (supposed to correspond to the 
southern portion of New England.) ‘Tradition adds 
that he or his son. formed a settlement in Vinland. 

Eric Olai, ér/ik 0-]4’e, or Hric oF UPSAL,a Swedish 
historian of the fifteenth century, was a doctor of theology 
in Upsal. He composed, by order of Charles VIII., a 
Latin history of Sweden. 

Ericeira or Hriceyra, 4-re-sa’e-ra, (FERNANDO de 
Menezes—da ma-na’zés,) COUNT OF, an eminent Por- 
tuguese author and statesman, born at Lisbon in 1614, 
was distinguished for his learning and for his civil and 
military services. He wrote a “History of Tangier,” a 
“ History of Portugal,” and other esteemed works. Died 
in 1699. 

Ericeira or Briceyra, (FRANCISCO XAVIER DE ME- 
NEZES,) Coun’, a Portuguese general and author, born 
at Lisbon in 1673, was the son of Luiz, noticed below. 
The Portuguese rank him among their most eminent 
men as a writer and public functionary. He was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London. He wrote an epic 
poem entitled ‘ Henriqueida,” (1741,) and many occa- 
sional poems; he also made a translation of Boileau’s 
“Art of Poetry,” which was admired by the author of 
the original. Died in 1743. 


See J. Barsoza, ‘‘ Elogio do I. Conde da Ericeira,”’ 178s. 


Ericeira or Hriceyra, (LUIZ DE MENEZES,) CouNT, 
the father of the preceding, was born at Lisbon in 1632. 
He gained distinction as a statesman, general, and 
author. He wrote an esteemed “ History of Portugal” 
(in Latin) from 1640 to 1668, and various other works, 
In a fit of insanity he committed suicide in 1690. 

Ericeyra. See ERICEIRA. 

Erichsen, ér/ik-sen, (JOHN,) an eminent English sur- 
geon of the present age, published an important work 
entitled “The Science and Art of Surgery,” (1853,) 
which has been reprinted in the United States. He was 
for some time professor of surgery in University College, 
London. 

Er-ieh-tho/ni-us, [Gr. ’Epiy0ov0¢,] a fabulous king 
of Athens, called a son of Vulcan, was regarded by some 
writers as identical with ERECHTHEUS, (which see.) 
According to tradition, he was the successor of Amphic- 
tyon, and the father of Pandi‘on. 

Ericius. See Er1zzo, (SEBASTIANO.) 

Er/ics-son, (JOHN,) an eminent Swedish engineer, 
inventor of the caloric engine, was born in the province 
of Vermeland in 1803. After he had served several 
years in the army, he removed to England about 1826, 
and made unsuccessful experiments with an engine which 
he proposed to run without steam. He produced in 
1829 a locomotive which ran fifty miles per hour on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. About 1833 he 
exhibited in England a caloric engine, which attracted 
much attention among scientific men, He also invented 
the important application of the screw or propeller to 
steam navigation, and about 1840 came to the United 
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States, where he received aid from government in re- 
ducing his inventions to practice.. He built the iron- 
clad steamer Monitor, which successfully opposed the 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads, March 9, 1862. 

See “ Ericsson and his Inventions,’’ in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” 
July, 1862. 

B-rig’e-na, (JoANNES Scorus,) [Fr. Jean Scor 
ErIGENE, zhOn sko ta’re’zhan’,| a philosopher and intel- 
lectual giant, was a native of Ireland, or Erin, as his name 
indicates, and lived about 850A.p. He passed the most 
of his mature life in France, at the court of Charles the 
Bald, who liberally patronized him. He was celebrated 
for classical learning and subtlety as a disputant in scho- 
lastic theology. Hallam thinks “he was, in a literary and 
philosophical sense, the most remarkable man of the 
dark ages: no one else had his boldness and subtlety in 
threading the labyrinths of metaphysical speculations.” 
His writings on theology were considered heterodox by 
the Roman Church. He translated from the Greek the 
works of Dionysius Areopagita, and wrote a “Treatise 
on Predestination.” His principal production is entitled 
**On the Division of Nature,” (“De Divisione Naturz,”) 
and treats of theology, metaphysics, etc. It was printed 
at Oxford in 1681. He is supposed to have died about 
875 A.D. 

See S. René TarLianpier, ‘Jean Scot Erigéne et la Philosophie 
scolastique ;” CHAMBERS, ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 

Brigéne. See ERIGENA. 

E-rig’o-ne, [Gr. ’Hpiyovy,] a daughter of Icarius, be- 
loved by Bacchus. It was fabled that she killed herself 
from grief for the death of her father, and was placed 
among the stars as the constellation Virgo. 

Erik. See Eric. 

B-rin’na, [Gr. "Hpwva ; Fr. Ertnne, d’rén’,] a Greek 
poetess, who lived about 600 B.c., was a contemporary 
and friend of Sappho, and a native of Rhodes or Telos. 
She died unmarried at the age of nineteen, leaving a 
poem, called ‘‘ The Distaff,” in three hundred hexameter 
verses, few of which are extant. Some ancient critics 
thought her verses comparéd favourably with those of 
Homer. 

See Ricuter, ‘Sappho und Erinna;’’ Bove, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Hellenischen Dichtkunst.”’ 

Erinne. See ErINNA. 

E-rin/nys, plural B-rin’ny-es, [Gr. "Epwvve, "Epiv- 
vuec¢,| a name applied to the Furies, or Eumenides, per- 
sonifications of the avenging spirit. (See EUMENIDES.) 

E-riph‘i-le, sister of Adrastus, King of Argos, and 
wife of Amphiaraus. She was bribed by Polynices to dis- 
cover the hiding-place of her husband, who was unwilling 
to accompany the Argives in their expedition against 
Thebes. Amphiaraus, before his departure, charged his 
son Alcmzeon to murder his mother, which order was 
obeyed. 

H’ris, [Gr. "Epic; Lat. Discor/p1a; Fr. Eris, a’réss’, 
or Discorpr, dés’kord’,| the goddess of discord, in clas- 
sic mythology, was called a daughter of Night. 

Erizzo, a-rét’so, (FRANCESCO,) a Venetian general 
and doge, born about 1570. After he had obtained the 
rank of commander-in-chief, he was elected doge in 1632. 
In 1645 the senate gave him supreme command of a 
large armament which they prepared to resist the vic- 
torlous progress of the Turks in Candia; but just as he 
was ready to sail he died, in January, 1646. 

See M. Trevisano, “Vita di F. Erizzo,” 1651; Daru, “ His- 
toire de Venise.”” 

Erizzo, | Lat. Eri¢’rus or Ecut’Nnus,] (SEBASTIANO,) 
a noble Italian, born in Venice in 1525, was eminent as 
an antiquary, author, and senator. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, and had a remarkable memory. His 
“Discourse on Ancient Medals” (1559) had such suc- 
cess that three editions were issued in one year, and it 
opened a new era in the science of numismatics. He 
wrote other works, and translated several Dialogues of 
Plato. Died in 1585. ‘ 

See Nant, ‘‘Storia Veneta.”’ ; 

Erlach, éx/lak’, [ Ger. pron. @r/l4xK,] or D’Erlach, 
dérak’, (CHARLES Louls,) a Swiss general, born at 
Berne in 1746; died in 1798. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Erlach, d’, (JEAN Louts,) a successful Swiss general, 
born at Berne in 1595. After making several campaigns 
in Germany, he entered the service of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who made him quartermaster of his army and in 
1632 appointed him a councillor. -At the death of the 
Duke of Weimar, Erlach became commander of his army, 
and passed into the service of the French king. In 1648 
he fought at the battle of Lens under the Prince of Conde, 
who, on presenting him to Louis XIV. after the action, 
said, “Sire, behold the man to whom you owe the victory 
of Lens.” On the defection of Turenne, the king gave 
to Erlach the chief command, and soon after a marshal’s 
baton. He survived this promotion only a few days, and 
died in 1650. 

See SismonpI, “‘ Histoire des Frangais;” A. p’ERLAcH, ‘‘Mé- 
moires concernant le Général J. L. d’Erlach,’’ 1784. 

Erlach, a’, (Jean Lovuts,) an able admiral in the 
Danish service, born at Berne in 1648, became commo- 
dore in 1672, and vice-admiral in 1678. He was em- 
ployed in the war which Denmark and France waged 
against the Swedes in 1678. Died in 1680. 

Erlach, d@’, (JEROMg,) a skilful Swiss general, born 
in 1667, entered the service of the emperor Leopold in 
1702, and was employed in the wars of the Spanish suc- 
cession. In 1712 he was created a count of the German 
Empire. Died in 1748. 

Erlach, a’, (SIGISMUND,) a Swiss general, born at or 
near Berne in 1614, served in the French army under 
his uncle Jean Louis, noticed above, (the first of the 
name.) He obtained the rank of maréchal-de-camp in 
1650, and was afterwards general of the Helvetic army. 
Died in 1699. 

See S1smonnI, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”? 

Erle, erl, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English judge, born in 
Dorsetshire in 1793. He was appointed chief justice of 
the court of common pleas in 1859. 

Erlon. See DROUET D’ERLON. 

Erman, ér’m4n, (GEORG ADOLF,) a German natural 
philosopher, born in Berlin in 1806. He performed 
(1828-30) a voyage around the world, and made a series 
of magnetic observations which served as the basis of 
Gauss’s theory of terrestrial magnetism. He published, 
in German, a “ Voyage around the World through North- 
ern Asia and the Two Oceans,” (5 vols., 1833-42,) and 
was afterwards professor of physics in Berlin. 

Erman, (JOHANN PETER,) a German writer, the father 
of Paul, noticed below, was born at Berlin in 1733. He 
became principal of the French College in his native 
city, and a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
wrote ‘“ Historical Memoirs of the French Refugees in 
Prussia,” (9 vols., 1782-94.) Died in 1814. 

See P. Burrmann, ‘“Denkschrift auf Herrn Erman, Vater,” 
1814. 

Erman, (PAUL,) the father of Georg Adolf, noticed 
above, was born in Berlin in 1764. He was professor of 
physical science in the University of Berlin, and a secre- 
tary of the Academy of Sciences, for which he wrote 
treatises on galvanism and other subjects. Died in 1851. 

Ermenald. See ERMOLDUS. 

Ermengarde, er’men-gard, or Hermengarde,Queen 
of Provence, was a daughter of Louis II., Emperor of 
Germany, and Engelberga. She was born in 855, and 
was married in 877 A.D. to Boson, brother-in-law of 
Charles the Bald of France, who gave Boson the gov- 
ernment of Provence. She persuaded her husband to 
assume the title of King of Arles. Her ambition in- 
volved Boson in a disastrous war with Louis III. of 
France. After the death of her husband (888) she gov- 
erned Provence as guardian of her minor son Louis. 

See SismonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Er’mens, [Fr. ér’m6n’,] (JOSEPH,) born at Brussels 
in 1736, left in manuscript a ‘‘ Bibliography of the Low 
Countries,” or “ Catalogue Raisonné” of all books which 
treat of the history of that country. Died in 1805. 

Er’me-ric [Lat. ErmeEri/cus] or Her’menric, King 
of the Suevi, invaded Spain, and obtained Galicia by 
conquest in the reign of Honorius. He repulsed an 
attack of Gonderic the Vandal in 419 A.D, Died in 440. 

Ermite, 1, Jéx’mét’, [Lat. Eremi’ra,] (DANIEL,) a 
Flemish writer, born at Antwerp about 1584, was a friend 
or protégé of Scaliger. He entered the service of Cosimo 
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de’ Medici, who employed him as secretary and sent him 
on missions to several courts. He wrote ‘Iter Ger- 
manicum,” (a ‘Journey to Germany,” 1637,) and an 
essay on ‘Court Life and Civil Life,” (‘‘ Aulicae Vitee ac 
civilis Libri IV.,”) which is praised for style and other 
merits. It was published by Greevius in17or. Died at 
Leghorn in 1613. 

Er-mol/dus or Er’me-nald, (NIGEL’Lus,) a French 
monk and writer of the ninth century, composed a Latin 
poem on the military and other acts of Louis le Débon- 
naire, (826,) which is valued for the historical facts which 
it records. 

Ernest, er’nest, [Ger. Ernst, érnst,] Prince of An- 
halt, born at Amber in 1608, was mortally wounded at 
Lutzen, where he fought for Gustavus Adolphus, in 1632. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Archduke of Austria, born at Vienna 
in 1533, was a son of Maximilian Il. In 1592 he was 
appointed Governor of the Low Countries by Philip IL. 
He was generally considered an incapable governor. 
Died in 1595. 

See Prescorr, ‘‘ Philip II.” 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Duke of Austria, born in 1378, was 
the third son of Leopold V. He ruled over Carinthia, 
Styria, and Carniola. Died in 1424. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Margrave of Austria, was a son of 
Albert the Victorious. He took arms against the em- 
peror Henry IV. as an ally of Otho of Bavaria, and was 
killed in battle in 1075. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’” 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Duke of Bavaria, succeeded his 
father, John, in 1397. Died in 1438. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ernest (Ernst) of Bavaria, Archbishop of Cologne, 
born in 1554, was a younger son of Albert V. of Bavaria. 
He became Archbishop of Cologne, and Elector in 1583. 


ied in 1612. 
“ See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Ernest, (Ernst,) Prince of Holstein-Schauenburg, 
was born in 1569; died in 1622. 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Archbishop of Magdeburg, son of 
the Elector of Saxony, was born in 1466. He was elected 
archbishop in 1476. Died in 1513. 

Exnest (Ernst) oF MANSFELD. See MANSFELD. 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the eldest 
brother of Albert, consort of Queen Victoria, was born 
in 1818 He began to reign in 1844, and showed him- 
self favourable to reform and the unity of Germany. 

Ernest, (Ernst,) surnamed THE Pious, Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, born in 1601, was a brother of Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar. He fought for Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty 
Years’ war. At the battle of Lutzen, after Gustavus fell, 
Ernest defeated Pappenheim. He obtained the duchy 
of Gotha in 1640, and became the founder of the house 
of Saxe-Gotha. He had a good reputation for ability 
and virtue. Died in 1675. 

See A. Terssigr, ‘‘ Vie d’Ernest le Pieux,”’ 1707; REDENBACHER, 
“Ernst der Fromme, Herzog von Gotha,’’ 1851. 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Duke of Saxe-Gotha, born about 
1745, began to reign in 1772. He was a distinguished 
astronomer, and founded an observatory at Seeberg, near 
Gotha. ‘The measurement of an arc of the meridian by 
Zach was made under his auspices. Died in 1804. 

Ernest, (Ernst,) Elector of Saxony, and head of the 
branch called Ernestine, was born in 1441, and was the 
eldest son of Frederick II., whom he succeeded in 1464. 
He inherited Thuringia at the death of his uncle in 1482. 
Died in 1486, and was succeeded by his son, Frederick III. 

Ernest (Ernst) I. of Zell, Duke of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, born at Ultzen in 1497, was one of the first 
proselytes of Luther. He abolished the Romish worship 
in his duchy, ard signed in 1529 the famous protest 
against the decree of the Diet of Spire. He joined the 
league of Schmalkalden about 1532, and rendered great 
services to his party in the wars that followed, Died in 
1546. 

See Morr, “ Dictionnaire Historique,” 

Er’/nest Au-gus/tus, [Ger. Ernst Aucust, érnst 
éw/gddst,] the first Elector of Hanover, born in 1629, 
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was a son of George, Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg. He 
married Sophia, a daughter of Frederick, King of Bohe- 
mia, and had a son who became George I. of England. 
He joined the coalition against Louis XIV. of France, 
and distinguished himself in several battles between 1675 
and 1690, He obtained the dignity of Elector in 1692. 
Died in 1698. 

Ernest Augustus, King of Hanover, born in 1771, 
was a younger son of George III. of England. He was 
styled the Duke of Cumberland before his accession to 
the throne, and obtained the rank of field-marshal in the 
British army. He married in 1815 Frederica of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz. On the death of William IV., in 1837, 
he succeeded to the throne of Hanover. He died in 1851, 
and left the throne to his son, George V. 

Er’nest Cas/i-mir, [Ger. Exnsr Kasimir, érnst 
k@/ze-mééR,] Count of Nassau, born at Dillenburg in 
1573, was a son of John, Count of Nassau. In 1597 he 
entered the service of the United Provinces as captain. 
He fought against the Spaniards in many sieges and 
battles, was raised to the rank of general, and gained 
several victories. He was killed at Roermonde in 1632. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ernesti, ér-nés’tee, (AUGUST WILHELM,) a philolo- 
gist, born at Frohndorf (Thuringia) in 1733, was a nephew 
of the celebrated J. A. Ernesti. He succeeded his uncle 
as professor of eloquence at Leipsic in 1770. He spoke 
and wrote Latin with elegance and facility, and filled 
the chair above-named with great distinction. His most 
important work is an edition of Livy, (3 vols., 1769.) 
Died in 1801. 

See Exscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ernesti, (JAcoB Daniz1,) a German Lutheran theo- 
logian, born at Rochlitz in 1640; died in 1707. 

Ernesti, (JOHANN Avucus?,) one of the most cele- 
brated critics that Germany has produced, was born at 
Tennstedt, in Thuringia, in August, 1707. He was a 
son of Johann Christoph, pastor of Tennstedt, and was 
educated at Wittenberg and Leipsic. In 1734 he became 
rector of the school of Saint Thomas, in Leipsic. He 
was chosen professor of ancient literature in the univer- 
sity of that city in 1742, after he had published an excel- 
lent edition of the works of Cicero, (in 5 vols., 1737-39,) 
which is his principal title to celebrity. In the same 
university he obtained the chair of eloquence in 1756, 
to which the chair of theology was added in 1758 He 
edited the works of Homer, (1759-65,) Polybius, and 
Tacitus, (1752.) He developed a new system of biblical 
criticism in his ‘Institutes of an Interpreter of the New 
Testament,” (‘‘Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti,”’ 
1761,) which is regarded as a work of great merit. In 
theology he belonged to the rationalistic school. Ernesti 
imitated the style of Cicero with success, and was con- 
sidered by many judges the first Latinist of his time. 
He was author of other theological and philological 
works. Died in 1781. 

See J. van Voorst, ‘‘Oratio de J. A. Ernesto,”’ Leyden, 1804; 
“J. A, Ernesti’s Verdienste in Theologie und Religion,” Berlin, 
1783; E, F. Vocer, ‘‘Oratio de J. A. Ernesti Meritis in Jurispru- 
dentiam,” 1829; AucustT W. Ernest}, “‘Memoria J. A. Ernesti,’’ 
1781, 

Ernesti, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN Go?TrTLos,) a German 
scholar and critic, born at Arnstadt in 1756, was a 
nephew of the preceding, and cousin of August Wil- 
helm. He became professor of philosophy at Leipsic 
in 1782, and published, among other works, a good edi- 
tion of Silius Italicus, (1791,) a valuable “Lexicon of 
Greek Rhetorical Technology,” (1795,) and an elegant 
German version of Cicero’s best works, “Spirit and Art 
of Cicero,” (‘Ciceros Geist und Kunst,” 1799-1802.) 
Died in 1802. 


See Meusgt, ‘‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland.”’ 


Ernesti, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German scholar, 
brother of Jacob Daniel, noticed above, was born in 1652. 
He wrote a ‘Compendium of Profane Hermeneutics,” 
(1699,) and other works. Died in 1729. 

EBrnouf, ér’noof’, (JEAN AUGUSTIN,) BARON, a French 
general, born at Alencon in1753. He became a general 
of division in 1793, and distinguished himself at Fleurus 
and Novi. Died in 1827, 

Ernst, the German of ERNEST, which see. 
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Ernst, érnst, [Lat. Ern’srrus,] (HEINRICH,) a learned 
Danish jurist, born at Helmstedt in 1603, wrote, in Latin, 
many able works on law, religion, and other subjects, 
among which are ‘*Sabbatismos,” and “ Introduction to 
the True Life,” (1643.) Died in 1665. 


it See Krarr og Nverup, “ Litteraturlexicon,” 


Ernst, (HEINRICH WILHELM,) a German violinist, 
born at Briinn in 1814; died in 1865. 

Ernst August. See Ernesr AuGustus. 

Ernst Kasimir. See Ernest Casrmir. 

Ernsting, érn/sting, (ARTHUR CONRAD,) a German 
botanist, botn at Sachsenhagen in 1709, published a 
“Description of the Families of Plants,” (1762,) and 
other works. Died in 1768. 

Ernstius. See Ernsr. 

Ernulph. See ARNULPH. 

Brolés, de, da 4-ro-lés’, BARON, a Spanish general, 
noted for energy and audacity, born in Catalonia in 1785, 
took an active part in the guerilla war against the French 
in 1809-10. He was a partisan of the royalists in 1820, 
and in 1822 a member of the Supreme Regency, formed 
during the king’s captivity. In the same year he com- 
manded at two battles, in which the royalists were totally 
defeated by Mina. Died in 1825. 

Brope, the French of 4Zropr, which see. 

H’ros, [“Epowc,| the Greek name of the god of love, 
corresponding to the Cupido of the Romans. He was 
generally regarded as a son of Aphrodite, (Venus,) and 
was personified as a beautiful boy with wings and armed 
with a bow and arrows. (See CuPID.) 

Erostratus. See HERosrrRatrus. 

Erotianus, e-ro-she-a’nus, [’Epwriavoc,] a Greek wri- 
ter, who lived in the first century of our era, in the reign 
of Nero, is sometimes called HERopIANUS. He wrote, 
in Greek, a glossary of Hippocrates, which explains some 
obscure terms found in that writer. It was first printed 
in Paris in 1564. 

Er’o-vant IL, King of Armenia, occupied the highest 
rank among the Armenian generals in the reign of Sana- 
drook, (Sanadrouk.) At the death of that prince, 68 a.D., 
he usurped the throne. In 78 he founded a new and 
splendid capital, which he named Erovantaschad. Ar- 
dasches IT., the son of Sanadrook, having raised an army 
in Persia, came back to recover his throne. In the battle 
that followed, Erovant was defeated and killed in the 
year 88. 

Er-pe/ni-us, or Van Erpen, van ér’pen, (THOMAS,) 
a celebrated Orientalist, born at Gorkum, in Holland, in 
1584, graduated at Leyden in 1608, and afterwards pur- 
sued his favourite studies in England, France, Italy, etc. 
In 1613 he was chosen professor of Arabic and other 
Oriental languages, except Hebrew, in the University of 
Leyden. In 1619 a second chair of Hebrew was founded 
in his favour. He kept an Arabic press in his own house. 
His labours have rendered important services to Oriental 
Jearning, and have scarcely been surpassed in the same 
department, although his career was closed by a prema- 
ture death. His most important works are an “ Arabic 
Grammar,” (1613,) the first composed in Europe, a 
“Collection of Lokman’s Arabic Proverbs,” translated 
into Latin, an Arabic version of the New Testament, and 
“ Historia Saracenica,” an edition of Elmacin’s history, 
with Latin version, (1625.) Died in 1624. 

See P. Scrivartus, ‘“‘ Manes Erpiniane,’’ 1625; G. J. Vosstus, 
ota in Obitum T. Erpenii,”’ 1625; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Errante, ér-r4n’ta, (GrusEeppE,) a skilful Italian his- 
torical painter, born at Trapani in 1760, passed the 
greater part of his life in Milan. Among his works are 
“Endymion” and “Psyche.” Died in 1821. 

Errard. See Erarp. 

Brrard, rar’, (CHARLES,) a French painter, born at 
Bressuire about 1570. He received the title of painter 
to the king. Died about 1635. 

Errard, (CHARLES,) a French painter and architect, a 
son and pupil of the preceding, was born at Nantes in 
1606. He painted historical subjects, among which is 
“Saint Paul restored to Sight.” In 1646 he-began to 
decorate the Palais Royal for Louis XIV. He afterwards 
adorned the Louvre, Tuileries, the chateau of Versailles, 
and other palaces. He was one of the twelve artists who 
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founded the Academy of Painting at Paris in 1648. He 
had the principal part in the foundation of the French 
Academy of Art in Rome in 1666, and was director of 
that institution until 1683. He published (with Cham- 
bray) a ‘Comparison of Ancient with Modern Archi- 
tecture,” (1666.) Died at Rome in 1689. 

See Mivizia, ‘‘ Memorie degli Architetti,’’ etc. 

Errard or Brard, ’rax’, (JeAN,) a French military 
engineer, born at Bar-le-Duc, was employed by Henry 
IV., who called him the first of engineers. He wrote an 
able treatise on Fortification, (t594.) Died about 1620. 

Er-Rasheed or Br-Rashid. See Ar-RAsSHEED and 
HAROUN-AL-RASCHID. ; 

Erri, degli, dal’yee ér’ree, (PELLEGRINO,) an Italian 
Orientalist, born at Médena in 1511, produced an Italian 
version of the Psalms of David, (1573.) Died in 1575. 

Errico, ér-ree’ko, or Enrico, én-ree’ko, (SCIPIONE,) 
a popular Italian poet and priest, born in 1592 at Mes- 
sina, where he obtained the chair of moral philosophy 
and the title of poet-laureate. He wrote “The Wars of 
Parnassus,” (a history of literary quarrels, 1643,) ‘‘ Deida- 
mia,” a drama, (1644,) and other works, Died in 1670. 

See Monairorg, ‘* Bibliotheca Sicula.”’ 

Ersch, érsh, (JOHANN SAMUEL,) an eminent encyclo- 
peedist, and founder of German bibliography, was born at 
Gross Glogau, in Silesia, in 1766. He published between 
1793 and 1809 a ‘General Repertory of Literature,” (8 
vols.,) and a work entitled “Literary France,” (‘Das 
gelehrte Frankreich,” 5 vols., 1797-1806.) About 1800 
he was chosen librarian of the University of Jena, and 
in 1803 professor of geography at Halle. His principal 
work is the great ‘‘ Encyclopzedia of Sciences and Arts,” 
(“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie der Wissenschaften und 
Kiinste,”) by Ersch and Gruber, of which he edited 17 
vols., (1818-28.) After the death of Ersch (1828) it was 
continued by Gruber and others. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Erskine, er’skin, (DAvip,) Lord Dun, an eminent 
Scottish lawyer, born at Dun in 1670, became lord of 
session in 1711, and was a commissioner in the court of 
justiciary from 1713 to 1750. He published a valuable 
work, styled ‘Lord Dun’s Advices.” Died in 1755. 


See Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 


Erskine, (DAVID SrewArt,) Earl of Buchan, and 
Lord Cardross, a literary Scottish nobleman and anti- 
quary, born in 1742, was the eldest son of Henry David, 
tenth Earl of Buchan, and was a brother of Lord-Chan- 
cellor Erskine. About 1766 he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and appointed secretary to the British 
embassy in Spain. In 1780 he took the principal part 
in founding the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and in 
1791 instituted an annual festive commemoration of the 
poet Thomson. He wrote several antiquarian treatises. 
Died in 1829. 


See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 


Erskine, (EBENEZER,) the founder of a sect in Scot- 
land designated as Seceders, born in 1680, was a son of 
Henry Erskine, noticed below. From 1703 to 1731 he 
ministered at Portmoak, in Kinross, where he became 
eminent and popular as a theologian, preacher, and 
writer. In 1731 he accepted a call from the church 
of Stirling. About 1732 a controversy arose in the 
Church of Scotland respecting lay patronage, on which 
subject Mr. Erskine opposed the action of the General 
Assembly, and was suspended from the ministry. In 
1736 Erskine and his friends organized the “ Secession 
Church.” His sermons and other writings have been 
often reprinted, and are much admired. Died in 1754. 
The Secession Church in 1847 formed a union with the 
Relief Synod, and took the name of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

See Cuambers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Erskine, (HENRY,) a Scottish clergyman, father of 
the preceding, was born in 1624. He became pastor at 
Cornhill, was ejected in 1662, and banished about 1682, 
He was imprisoned in 1685. Died in 1696. 

Erskine, (HENRY,) an eminent Scottish patriot, born 
about 1680. He was third Lord Cardross, eldest son of 
the second Lord Cardross, and ancestor of Lord-Chan- 
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cellor Erskine. Having been persecuted by fine and im- 
prisonment on account of his religion, he emigrated about 
1680 to South Carolina, whence he was driven by the 
Spaniards. He next went to Holland, enlisted in the 
service of the Prince of Orange, and returned with him 
to England in 1688. He was restored to his estates and 
made a privy councillor. Died in 1693. 

See Campers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Erskine, (Hon. HENry,) an able Scottish lawyer, born 
in Edinburgh in 1746, was the second son of David, tenth 
Earl of Buchan, and brother of the lord chancellor. He 
was called to the bar in 1768, and appointed lord advo- 
cate of Scotland in 1782. On the accession of Pitt as 
premier he was removed, but obtained the same high 
office in 1806 under the Whig ministry, and was elected 
to Parliament. He was an eloquent and witty advo- 
cate, and for some years was considered the leader and 
brightest ornament of the Scottish bar. Probably none 
of his competitors equalled him in professional tact, in 
suavity of temper, or in fascination of manner. As a 
statesman he constantly supported the Whig or Liberal 
party. He died in 1817, leaving two sons, Henry and 
George, the former of whom is the present Earl of Buchan. 
“Tn his long and splendid career at the bar,” says Lord 
Jeffrey, “he was distinguished not only by the peculiar 
brilliancy of his wit and the gracefulness and vivacity 
of his eloquence, but by the still rarer power of keeping 
those seducing qualities in perfect subordination to his 
judgment.” 

See Cuamsers, *‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Erskine, (JOHN,) Baron of Dun, an eminent Scottish 
Reformer, born near Montrose about 1508. At an early 
age he became one of the leaders of the Protestants in 
Scotland. He first introduced, it is said, the study of 
the Greek language into the schools of Scotland, about 
1534. In 1557 he was appointed a commissioner to attend 
the marriage of Queen Mary in France. About 1560 he 
was ordained as a minister. He assisted in compiling 
the Second Book of Discipline in 1577. Died in 15901. 

See Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Erskine, (JOHN,) COLONEL, a Scottish officer, born 
in 1661, was the third son of Lord Cardross. Having 
served in Holland under the Prince of Orange, he was 
appointed in 1688 lieutenant-governor of Stirling Castle, 
and afterwards governor of Dumbarton Castle. In 1707 
he was elected to the British Parliament. His son JOHN 
was an eminent jurist. Died in 1743. 

Erskine, (JOHN,) eighteenth Lord Erskine, and elev- 
enth Earl of Mar, an ambitious and corrupt Scottish 
politician, born at Alloa in 1675, was the son of Charles, 
tenth Earl of Mar. At the accession of Queen Anne, 
in 1702, he joined the Tories, and in 1708 was chosen 
secretary for Scotland, and became one of the most 
powerful leaders of the Jacobites. In September, 1715, 
he raised the standard of the Pretender, and, though 
destitute of military skill, assumed the command of the 
insurgents, amounting to 12,000 men. He was defeated 
by Argyle at Dunblane in November, and soon after 
escaped with his master to the continent, where he con- 
tinued to plot for several years, and died in 1732. 

See Cuambsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Erskine (JoHN) of Carnoch, an eminent Scottish 
jurist, born in 1695, was the son of Colonel John Er- 
skine, and a cousin of Lord-Chancellor Erskine. In 
1737 he was chosen professor of Scottish law in the 
University of Edinburgh, and in 1754 published “ Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Scotland,” which became a leading 
authority in the courts. He retired from his chair in the 
university in 1765, and died at his estate of Cardross in 
1768. He left an extension of the above work, which 
appeared in 1773, entitled ‘““An Institute of the Law of 
Scotland.” It is a standard work of great merit, whose 
authority is as unquestionable as “ Coke upon Littleton.” 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Erskine, (JOHN,) D.D., an eminent Scottish divine, 
son of the preceding, was born in 1721. In 1744 he 
was ordained minister of Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. 
From 1753 to 1758 he preached at Culross, and in the 
latter year removed to the New Grey-Friars’, a church 
of Edinburgh. He was for many years the leader of the 


popular or orthodox party in the Church,—the same 
which in 1843 seceded and formed the “ Free Church.” 
In 1767 he became a colleague of Dr. Robertson in 
the Old Grey-Friars’ Church, Edinburgh. Among his 
writings on theology—which are numerous and highly 
prized—are ‘Theological Dissertations,” (1765,) and 
“Sketches and Hints of Church History,” (1790.) Died 
in 1803. 

See Str H. MoncrizrF Wextwoop, ‘Life of John Erskine,”’ 
1818; CHaAmpers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Erskine, (RALPH,) an eminent Scottish divine, born 
at Monilaws in 1685, was the brother of Ebenezer Er- 
skine, noticed above. He was ordained in 1711 as min- 
ister of Dunfermline, and acquired a high reputation as 
a preacher and writer on theology. About 1736 he 
co-operated with his brother, and joined the Seceders. 
(See ERSKINE, EBENEZER.) He published sermons and 
‘Gospel Sonnets.” Died in 1752. 

See Cuamesers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Erskine, (THoMAS,) LorpD, an illustrious British 
orator and advocate, born in Edinburgh in January, 1750, 
was the youngest son of Henry David, Earl of Buchan. 
He received his education at the high-schools of Edin- 
burgh and of Saint Andrew’s. As his father could not 
afford to defray the expense of preparing him for a 
learned profession, he entered the navy in 1764 as mid- 
shipman. After the lapse of four years, being disap- 
pointed in his hope of promotion, he purchased an 
ensign’s commission in the army. In 1770 he married 
the daughter of Daniel Moore, M.P., with whom he lived 
in uninterrupted harmony. The same year his regiment 
was ordered to Minorca, where he spent two years profite 
ably in the systematic study of English literature. Re- 
turning home in 1772, he passed several months in 
London, where he produced a sensation in the higher 
circles by his graceful volubility, his genial temper, and 
his charming social qualities. tendered restless by the 
consciousness of grand dormant powers and faculties, he 
happened one day, in 1774, to enter court, in which Lord 
Mansfield, the presiding judge, invited him to sit by his 
side. Thinking that he could make a better speech than 
any that he heard in that trial, he resolved to study Jaw. 
In 1775 he was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
in 1776 was matriculated at Cambridge, as the degree 
of A.M. would shorten the term required to qualify him 
for the bar,—to which he was called in 1778. 

The first cause in which he was engaged was that of 
Captain Baillie, tried for a libel on the Earl of Sandwich, a 
member of the cabinet. “Then was exhibited,” says Lord 
Campbell, ‘the most remarkable scene ever witnessed in 
Westminster Hall. It was the début of a barrister, wholly 
unpractised in public speaking, before a court crowded 
with the men of the greatest distinction, belonging to all 
parties inthe state. And I must own that, all the circum- 
stances considered, it is the most wonderful forensic effort 
of which we have any account in our annals.” The im- 
pression made on the audience was such that before he 
left the court a large number of retainers were presented 
to him by the attorneys who flocked around him. He had 
risen at one bound to the highest rank in his profession. 
In 1781 he made a great and successful plea in defence of 
Lord George Gordon, indicted for treason, in which logic 
and passion were combined with consummate art. 

In 1783, by the influence of the Whig leaders, Erskine 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons, where his 
success was not equal to the high expectations that had 
been raised. In the election of 1784 he Jost his seat. 
He could not adapt himself to the tenor of parliament- 
ary debate with the same success that attended him in 
the forum. In 1789, in the trial of Stockdale, he vindi- 
cated the freedom of the press by another triumph of 
eloquence. In 1790 he was again returned to Parliament 
for Portsmouth, and continued to support the principles 
of Fox, even in the crisis of the French Revolution, by 
which the Whigs were divided. In 1794 Erskine ap- 
peared as the champion of public liberty in the state 
trials, when the ministry attempted to put down the 
friends of reform by the law of ‘constructive treason.” 
He spoke seven hours in defence of Hardy, who was 
acquitted, amidst the rapturous applause of the popular 
party. Next came the case of John Horne Tooke, which 
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had a similar result. In 1802 he was made chancellor 
of the duchy of Cornwall. On the formation of the 
Grenville ministry, in January, 1806,he became lord chan- 
cellor, and was raised to the peerage, as Baron Erskine 
of Restormel Castle. In consequence of a change in the 
ministry, he retired from office in 1807. Lord Campbell, 
Jate chancellor of England, gives it as his opinion that 
‘as an advocate in the forum he is without an equal in 
ancient or modern times.” He did not aim at wit or 
ornament in his speeches, though his diction was pure, 
simple, and full of variety. “ But he spoke as his clients 
respectively would have spoken, being endowed with his 
genius ; and those who heard him seemed to be inspired 
with a new, ethereal existence.” Died in November, 1823. 
His principal publications are “Armata,” a political ro- 
mance, and a “ View of the Causes and Consequences 
of the War with France,” which ran through forty-eight 
editions. He left several daughters, and three sons, of 
whom the eldest, David Montague, inherited the title 
of Lord Erskine. 

See Lorp Campse tt, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’? Foss, 
“The Judges of England,” vol. ix.; Lorp BrouGHam, ‘‘ Speeches 
of Lord Erskine, with a Prefatory* Memoir ;’’ ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1858. 

Erskine, (THOMAS,) of Linlethan, a member of the 
Scottish bar, distinguished as a biblical scholar, wrote 
“Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of 
Revealed Religion,” (3d edition, 1821,) an “ Essay on 
Faith,” and “The Doctrine of Election Illustrated,” 
(1837) 

Erskine, (THOMAS ALEXANDER,) sixth Earl of Kellie, 
a musical composer, born in 1732, was the son of the 
fifth Earl of Kellie. He devoted his attention chiefly 
to music, studied with Stamitz at Manheim, and gained 
distinction as a composer and performer. Diedin 1781. 

Erslev. See ERSLEWw. 

Erslew or Erslev, ér’slév, (THOMAS HAN’SEN,) a 
Danish bibliographer, born at Randers in 1803. He was 
appointed director of the archives of the ministry of 
worship in 1849. His most important work is a ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Dictionary of the Authors of Denmark,” (“Alminde- 
ligt Forfatter-Lexicon for Danmark,” etc., 3 vols., 1841- 
53,) to which he has added a supplement. 

Ertborn, van, van ért’born, (JosEPpH CHARLES Em- 
MANUEL,) BARON, a Belgian linguist and writer on art 
and literature, born at Antwerp in 1778, wrote “ His- 
torical Researches on the Academy of Antwerp and the 
Artists which it produced,” (1806.) Died in 1823. 

Ertinger, ér’tan’zha’, (FRANGoIS,) a French en- 
graver, born at Colmar in 1640, engraved after Rubens 
and Poussin. 

Ertogrul, er’to-grool, a Turkish chief, son of Soli- 
man Shah, and father of Othman, the founder of the 
Ottoman Empire. He ruled a tribe of Carismians, on 
the Sangara River, near the Black Sea, for the space 
of fifty years, and preached the Moslem religion with a 
sword in his hand. He took the city of Kutaia from 
the Greeks in 1281, and died soon after that date. 

See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 


Erwin, ér’Wvin, (JOHN,) a German architect, who suc- 
ceeded his father, Erwin von Steinbach, as architect of 
the cathedral of Strasburg. Died in 1339. 

Erwin von Steinbach, ér’Win fon stin’b4K, a Ger- 
man architect, born at Steinbach, near Biihl. He was 
the chief architect of the doorway and tower of the 
Strasburg cathedral, one of the most imposing and 
admirable specimens of the modern Gothic style. He 
commenced this tower in 1275, and died in 1318, after 
which it was continued by his son John, who died in 
1339. It has a greater altitude than any other struc- 
ture in Europe, being about 436 French feet, or more 
than 465 English feet, in height. 

See Mixizia, “Memorie degli Architetti :” PINnGERON, “‘ Vies des 
Architectes anciens et modernes ;”? JosepH Baper, ‘t Meister Erwin 
von Steinbach und seine Heimath,”* 1844. : 

Erxleben, érks’la-ben, (JoHANN Curisrran Pory- 
CARP,) an eminent German naturalist, born at Quedlin- 
burg, Saxony, in 1744. He was chosen professor of 
philosophy at Gottingen in 1771. He gained a high repu- 
tation by his works, some of which are said to be models 
of accuracy. He published “ Elements of Natural His- 


tory,” (1768,) “Elements of Natural Philosophy,” (‘“Na- 
turlehre,” 1772,) and “Systema Regni Animalis per 
Classes, Ordines, Genera, Species, Varietates, cum His- 
torid Animalium; Classis I., Mammalia,” . (System 
of the Animal Kingdom by Classes, Orders, Genera,” 
etc.,1777-) ‘There exists not in zoology,” says the 
“Biographie Universelle,” ‘‘a more exact and com- 
plete treatise than this history of the mammalia.” Died 
in 1777. 

His mother, DororHy Lrporin, born in 1715, was 
eminent for her attainments in medical science. She 
received a diploma from the University of Halle in 1754, 
and practised medicine. Died in 1762. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Eryceira. See ERICEIRA. 

Er-¥-ci/na, [Fr. Erycine, 4’re-sén’,] a surname of 
Venus, derived from Mount Eryx, in Sicily, where she 
had a temple. 

Erycine. See Erycina. 

E’ryx, [Gr.*Epvg,] a son of Butes and Venus, killed 
by Hercules in a combat with the cestus. (See Virgil’s 
“Aeneid,” book v., lines 402-12.) A mountain in Sicily, 
near Drepanum, was named Eryx, from his having been 
buried there. 

Erzilla. See ERcILLA. 

Es, van, van és, (JAcoB,) a Flemish painter, born in 
Antwerp about 1570, excelled in the imitation of shells, 
flowers, and fruits. He is praised by Descamps. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Esaias. See ISAIAH. 

E-sa/i-as of Egypt, a monk, who lived in Egypt in 
the fourth century, and wrote, in Greek, a number of 
works, some of which were published in 1684. 

B’sau, | Heb. Wy,] the eldest son of Isaacand Rebecca, 
born about 1836 B.c., lived in Mount Seir or Edom. He 
was sometimes called Epom, which signifies “ red,” and 
was the ancestor of the Edomites. 

See Genesis xxv. 25; XXvil., xxxii., xxxiil., and xxxvi. 

Escalante, és-k4-l4n’ta, (JUAN ANTONIO,) a Span- 
ish historical painter, born at Cérdova in 1630, lived in 
Madrid, and adorned the churches of that city with his 
works, among which is ‘The Life of Saint Gerard.” 
He imitated Tintoret and Titian with moderate success. 
Died in 1670. 

Escalante, d’, dés-k4-lan’ta, (JUAN,) was one of Cor- 
tez’s principal officers when he undertook, in 1518, the 
conquest of Mexico. He received from Cortez the com- 
mand of the colony or town founded by him at Vera 
Cruz. Hewas killed in a battle against a Mexican chief 
in 1519. 

See Prescort’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico.” 

Escale. See SCALA. 

Escarbot. See LESCARBOT. 

Eschasseriaux, a/shas’re’0’, (JOSEPH,) BARON, a 
French Jacobin, born near Saintes in 1753. He was an 
active member of the Convention, 1792-95, and of the 
Tribunate, 1800-04. Died in 1823. 

Eschasseriaux, (RENE,) a brother of the preceding, 
born in 1754, was an able and moderate member of the 
Convention, and of various legislative assemblies in 
succession. In 1798 he made an important report on 
the subject of supplying horses for the cavalry. Died 
in 1831. 

HaphetdiiGroon) ésh’els-kr6n’,(A DOLPHUS,)a Danish 
traveller, born in 1736, passed many years in the East 
Indies, where he was agent of Denmark from 1782 to 
1784. He wrote a “Description of Sumatra,” (1782,) 
and other works. Died in 1793. 

See Erscu und Grueser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Eschenbach, ésh’en-bax’, (ANDREAS CHRISTIAN,) a 
learned German writer, born in 1663 at Nuremberg, 
where he became professor of Greek in 1695. He pub- 
lished an edition of the works of Orpheus, (1689,) “ Epi- 
genes on Orphic Poetry,” (“ Epigenes de Poesi Orphica,” 
1702, ) “‘Dissertationes Academice,” (1705,) and other 
works. Died in 1705. 

Eschenbach,(Curisrran Bhrenfried--a’/ren-freet’,) 
a German physician, born at Rostock in 1712, wrote 
“Elements of Surgery,” (1745,) ‘Medicina Legalis,” 
(1746,) and other professional works. Died in 1788. 
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Eschenbach, von, fon ésh’en-bak’, (WOLFRAM,) a | Atlas,” (1829--33.) Diedin 1831. The genus Eschscholt- 


famous German poet or minnesinger, was born in Bava- 
ria, and flourished about 1200. According to the custom 
of the medizval bards, he wandered from castle to castle, 
and found a welcome at the courts of several princes. 
His principal poems are entitled “ Titurel” and “ Parci- 
val.” He is generally admitted to have been the greatest 
German poet anterior to the revival of German literature. 

See Gervinus, ‘“‘Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur,” 
1837; SAN Marre, ‘“ Wolfram von Eschenbach,’’ Magdeburg, 2 
vols., 1841; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Eschenburg, ésh’en-boorc’, (JOHANN JOACHIM,) a 
German Zittérateur, born at Hamburg in 1743. He was 
professor in a college of Brunswick, and aulic councillor. 
He produced good German prose versions of Shak- 
speare’s Dramatic Works, (14 vols., 1775-87,) and of 
other foreign works ; he also wrote a “ Life of Handel,” 
(1785.) His “ Manual of Classical Literature” reached 
the eighth edition in 1837. Died in 1820. 

Eschenmayer, ésh’en-mi‘er, (KARL ADOLF,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, metaphysician, and mystic, born at 
Neuenberg, in Wiirtemberg, in 1768. He became in 
1811 professor of philosophy and medicine at Tiibingen. 
From 1818 to 1836 he filled the chair of practical philo- 
sophy in the same university. Among his chief works 
are a “System of Moral Philosophy,” (1818,) and “ Phi- 
losophy of Religion,” (3 vols., 1818-24.) Died in 1854. 

See Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Escher, ésh’er, (F. A.,) a German scholar, known 
as the translator of Horace, was born in 1777; died in 
1802. 

Escher, ésh’er, (HENRY,) a Swiss statesman, born at 
Zurich in 1626, acquired by his talents and virtues great 
influence in the state. Died in 1710. 

Escher, (JEAN HEeNrI ALFRED,) a prominent Swiss 
statesman, born at Zurich in 1819, acted with the Libe- 
rals against the Jesuits and the Sonderbund. In 1847 
he was president of the grand council, and advocated a 
reform of the federal system, tending to a greater cen- 
tralization. He was chosen president of the new council 
of regency in 1848, and vice-president of the national 
council in 1856. 

Escher, (JOHANN CASPAR,) a Swiss magistrate, born 
at Zurich in 1678. He was employed in various impor- 
tant negotiations. Died in 1762. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? Davip 
Wyss, “‘ Lebensgeschichte J. C. Eschers,’’ 1790. 

Escher, (JoHaNN CONRAD,) surnamed VON DER 
Linty, (fon dér lint,) a Swiss geologist, born at Zurich 
in 1768, gained much credit by the improvement of the 
channel of the river Linth, whence his surname is derived. 
He published ‘‘Geological Observations on the Alps,” 
(1795,) and “The Formation of the Great Chain of the 
Jura,” (1820.) Died in 1823. 

See Jouann J. Horrinaer, “H.C. Escher von der Linth; Cha- 
rakterbild eines Republikaners,’’ 1852. 

Escherny, d’, da/shér’ne’, (FRANGots Louts,) Count, 
a French /ttérateur, born at Neufchatel in 1733. He 
went to Paris in 1762, and became intimate with Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and Rousseau. His principal works are 
an “Essay on Equality,” and “ Lacunee of Philosophy,” 
(1783.) Died in 1815. 

Eschil. See Eskiv. 

HEschine, the French of A°sCHTNES, which see. 

Eschines. See AMSCHINES. 

Eschius, és’/ke-us, or Wan Esche, van és’Keh, (NI- 
COLAAS,) a Dutch Catholic priest and writer, born near 
Bois-le-Duc in 1507; died in 1578. 

Eschricht, ésh/rikt, (DANIcXL FREDERIK,) a Danish 
physician and physiologist, born at Copenhagen in 1798. 
He became professor of medicine in the University of 
Copenhagen in 1836, and published several valuable 
works on physiology, zoology, etc. 

Eschscholtz, ésh’sholts, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a 
German naturalist and traveller, born at Dorpat in 1793. 
He accompanied Kotzebue as physician in his voyage of 
discovery, 1815-18, and in a second voyage about 1823. 
He wrote a description of two thousand animals, which 
was published with Kotzebue’s narrative in 1830, and 
published “ Entomographien,” (1823,) and a “Zoological 


zia was named in honour of him by Chamisso. 

Eschyle, the French for Ai’scHYLUus, which see. 

Eschylus. See A’scHyLus. 

Esclava, de, da és-kla’v4, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
writer of romances, born in Aragon about 1570. 

Escobar, de, da és-ko-bar’, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese 
hittérateur, born at Coimbra, wrote many and various 
works. Died in 1681. 

Escobar, de, da és-ko-bar’, (BARTOLOME,) a Spanish 
missionary and writer, born at Seville in 1562, preached 
in the West Indies and at Lima. Died at Lima in 1624. 

Escobar, de, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish Hellenist and 
writer, born at Valencia; died after 1557. 

Escobar, de, (MArRIA,) a Spanish lady, born at Tru- 
xillo, was the wife of Diego de Chaves, who followed 
Pizarro to the conquest of Peru, about 1540. She was 
the first who carried wheat to Peru. 

Escobar y Mendoza, és-ko-bir’ e mén-do’th4, 
(ANTONIO,)-a famous casuist and Jesuit, born at Valla- 
dolid, in Spain, in 1589. He was a popular preacher, 
and a learned writer on theology, but was severely cen- 
sured by Pascal and others for teaching a lax morality. 
He wrote, in Latin, ‘‘ Moral Theology,” (1646,) a ‘* Treat- 
ise on Justice and Law,” and another on ‘Cases of Con- 
science,” (“Summula Casuum Conscientiz,” 1626.) It 
was to :efute the doctrines and sophisms broached in the 
last work that Pascal wrote the fifth and sixth of his 
admirable ‘ Provincial Letters.” Died in 1669. In the 
dictionary of the French Academy EscoBARis asynonym 
for an ‘adroit hypocrite.” 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? N. ANTONIO, 
“Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.’’ 

Escoiquiz, és-ko-e-kéth’, sometimes written Escoi- 
quitz, (Don Juan,) a Spanish priest and courtier, born 
in Navarre in 1762, was appointed preceptor of the king’s 
son, afterwards Ferdinand VII. The latter employed 
him in secret negotiations with Napoleon, and when he 
became king, in 1808, made him a councillor of state. 
He had a paramount influence with Ferdinand, whom he 
accompanied to France; and he was his principal agent 
or adviser in the conferences at Bayonne, which resulted 
in his forced abdication. Escoiquiz returned to Spain 
with Ferdinand in 1814, and was appointed minister; but 
he was dismissed the same year, and exiled from court. 
He wrote an epic poem of little merit, entitled ‘‘The 
Conquest of Mexico,” (1802,) and translated Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost” into Spanish. Died in 1820. 

See Soutuey, ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Escosura, de la, da 14 és-ko-soo’r4, (Don PATRICI0,) 
a Spanish author and politician, born at Madrid in 1807. 
He became secretary of state about 1843, after which he 
was a member of the Narvaez ministry. He retired from 
office in 1846, and was minister of the interior in 1854—- 
55. Among his works are romances entitled “El Conde 
de Candespina,” (1832,) and “ Ni Rey ni Roque,” (1835,) 
several dramas, a “Manual of Mythology,” (1843,) and 
the text of ‘‘ Artistic and Monumental Spain.” 

Escousse, és’kooss’, (Vicror,) a French poet, born 
in Paris in 1813. He produced “ Farruck the Moor,” 
(‘‘Farruck le Maure,”) a drama, (1831,) which was 
applauded, and some songs. He committed suicide in 
February, 1832, in company with his friend Lebras. 

Esculape, the French of A‘.scuLAPIUS, which see. 

Esculapius. See A‘scuLaPius. 

Esdras of Scripture. See Ezra. 

Bs/dras, an Armenian, was chosen Patriarch of Ar- 
menia in 628 A.D. In concert with Heraclius, the Greek 
emperor, he called a council in 629, approving the reunion 
of the Armenian and Greek Churches; but the bishops 
cf Persian Armenia opposed the measure. Died in 639. 

Esiodo, the Italian of Hrstop, which see. 

Bs/kil, written also Eschil or Eskild, an ambitious 
Swedish prelate, became in 1138 Archbishop of Lund and 
Primate of Denmark. He founded several monasteries, 
took part in political contests, and was sometimes in open 
war with the king. He performed a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and wrote a work on Ecclesiastic Law. Died 
in 1187 or 1181. 

See Krarr og Nyervup, “Litteraturlexicon.” 
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Eskild. See Eski.. 

Esmark, és’maxk, or Esmarch, (JENs,) a Danish 
geologist and mineralogist, born in 1763, published 
several works on mineralogy. He became professor of 
metallurgy at Christiania in 1814. Died about 1838, 

See “‘ Biografi 6fver J. Esmark,”’ Stockholm, 1839, 

Esmenard, és’meh-nar’, (JEAN BApristTE,) born in 
Provence, in France, in 1772, served many years in the 
army, and became lieutenant-colonel. During the resto- 
ration he resigned his commission, and rendered impor- 
tant services to the republic of Colombia. He afterwards 
became an editor of the “Gazette de France,” “ Journal 
des Débats,” and “ Mercure.” Died in 1842. 

Esmenard, (JoseEpH ALPHONSE,) a French didactic 
poet, born at Pélissanne (Bouches-du-Rhéne) in 1769, 
was a brother of the preceding. He emigrated as a 
royalist in 1792, returned to Paris about the end of 1799, 
and associated himself with La Harpe and Fontanes as 
an editor of the ‘Mercure de France.” About 1801 he 
accompanied General Leclerc as secretary in the expedi- 
tion to Hayti. He published in 1805 ‘‘ La Navigation,” 
a poem, which was composed at sea and is admired for 
the fidelity of its descriptions and the harmony of its 
versification. His opera of “Trajan” was performed with 
applause in 1808. He was elected to the Institute (class 
of French literature) in 1810. He was thrown out of 
his coach and killed near Naples in June, 1811. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Eison, the French of ison, which see. 

Hsop. See Asop. 

Esope, the French of A£sop, which see. 

Espagnac, d’, dés’pan’yak’, (JeaN BAPTISTE JOSEPH 
Damazit de Sahuguet — da’ma’ze’ deh si’ii’gi’,) 
BaRkon, a French general, born at Brive-la-Gaillarde in 
1713. He served several campaigns in Germany, became 
aide-major-général under Marshal Saxe, and obtained the 
grade of lieutenant-general in 1780. He wrote a ‘Life 
of Marshal Saxe,” and an “Essay on the Science of 
War,” (1751.) Died in 1783. 

Espagnandel, Li’, lés’pan’yén‘dél’, (MATHIEU,) a 
French sculptor, born in 1610, adorned several churches 
uf Paris with his works. Died in 1689. 

Espagne, @’, (Don CArtos.) See ESPANA. 

Espagne, d@’, dés’paf’, (CHARLES,) a valiant French 
warrior, was made Constable of France in 1350, and 
became a great favourite with the king. Ile was assas- 
sinated in 1354 by Charles, King of Navarre. 

Espagne, d’, (JEAN,).a French Protestant theologian, 
born in Dauphiny in 1591. He preached in Holland, 
and afterwards settled in London, where he was pastor 
of a French church. He published many works, which 
were often reprinted, the best-known of which is ‘* Pop- 
ular Errors in the Knowledge of Religion,” (1648.) Died 
in London in 1659. 

Espagne, d’, (JEAN Louis Bricirre,) COMTE, a 
French general of division, born at Auch ( Armagnac) 
in 1766. He defeated the Austrians at San Michele, in 
Italy, and distinguished himself at Heilsberg in 1807. 
He was killed at the battle of Essling, in 1809. 

Espagne, d’, [Sp. De Espana, da és-pan’ya,| or Dela 
Cerda, da 14 thér’da, (Lours,) was a grandson of Fer- 
dinand de la Cerda, a Spanish prince, and a brother of 
Charles, noticed above. He became admiral of France 
In 1341, and fought for Charles de Blois in the war for 
the succession of Brittany. 

Espagnet, d’, dés’pan’y¥’, (JEAN,) a French alchemist 
of Bordeaux, lived about 1610-40. He wrote two Latin 
works which were regarded as classic, viz., “Secret 
of the Hermetic Philosophy,” (‘Arcanum Philosophiz 
Hermetice,” 1623,) and a “ Manual of the Restored Phi- 
losophy,” (1633.) 

Espagnoletto. See SpaAGNoLerro. 

Espafia. See Espacnr, np’, (Louts.) 

Espaiia, de, da és-pin’ya, [Fr. D’Espacnr, dés’pai’,] 
(Don CarLos,) Count, a Spanish general, born in 
France in 1775. He fought against the French in the 
war which began in 1808, and rendered important ser- 
vices at Badajoz, Albuera, Salamanca, etc., for which 
he was rewarded with the place of Captain-General of 
Aragon. He was assassinated in 1839. 

Esparbés. See AUBETERRE. 
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Espartero, és-par-ta’ro, (Don BALDOMERO,) Duke de 
la Vittoria, (da 14 vét-to’re-4,) a Spanish statesman and 
general, born at Granatula, La Mancha, in 1792 or 1793, 
was the son of a mechanic. He enlisted in the army 
in 1808, and went in 1815 to South America, where he 
fought against Bolivar, and became a colonel in 1822. 
He returned to Spain in 1825, with the rank of brigadier, 
When the civil war began, in 1833, he took arms for the 
young queen Isabella, and was appointed commandant- 
general of Biscay. He became a lieutenant-general in 
1835, and commander-in-chief of the army of the North 
in 1836. In 1837 he defended Madrid from an attack 
of the Carlist army, which he drove back across the 
Ebro. He gained victories at Burgos and other places 
in 1838 and 1839, for which he was made a grandee of 
the first class, as Duke de la Vittoria y Morella. The 
war terminated by the submission of the Carlists in 1840. 
In May, 1841, Espartero was appointed by the Cortes 
Regent of Spain during the minority of Isabella. He 
acted at first with energy in the suppression of revolts 
at Barcelona, but was unable to resist a coalition of pro- 
gresistas and moderados. An army of insurgents under 
Narvaez having entered Madrid in July, 1843, Espartero 
was exiled, and passed several years in England, He 
was permitted to return to Spain in 1847 or 1848. By 
another revolution, Narvaez, the leader of the absolutists, 
was driven from power, July, 1854, and Espartero again 
became prime minister of a cabinet in which O’Donnell, 
his political enemy, was minister of war. This rivalry 
resulted in a dissolution of the ministry in July, 1856, 
and in the triumph of O’Donnell. 


See ‘‘Espartero; Historia de su Vida,’ etc., by Jost SEGuNDO 
FLorez, 3 vols., 1844; L. bE LomEntE, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains,”” 
(republished in 12mo, 1844;) ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for Oc- 
tober, 1843. : 


Espejo, és-pa’Ho, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish traveller, 
born at Cérdova, was the leader of a small expedition 
which in 1582 explored the regions north of Mexico and 
discovered New Mexico. The account of his journey is 
preserved in Hakluyt’s collection, 

See A. von Humsotpt, ‘‘ Essai sur la Nouvelle Espagne.” 

Espen, van, vin és’pen, (ZEGER BERNARD,) a Flem- 
ish casuist and priest, born at Louvain in 1646, was 
eminent for skill in canon law. He obtained in the 
University of Louvain a chair of law, which he filled 
many years. His connection with the party of Port- 
Royal caused him to lose this place about 1728. He 
published several works, of which the most important 
is his ‘“ Universal Ecclesiastical Law.” Died in 1728. 

See DE BELLEGARDE, *‘ Vie de Van Espen,” 1767; Bavay, *‘ Van 
Espen, Jurisconsulte et Canoniste Belge,” 1846. 

HEspenczeus. See ESPENCE, D’. 

Espence, d@’, dés’pénss’, [ Latin, Espenc/us, ] 
(CLAUDE,) a French priest, born near Chalons-sur-Marne 
in 1511, became a doctor of the Sorbonne, and rector of 
the University of Paris. Dupin expresses a favourable 
opinion of him. He wrote many and various works, 
among which is the “ Education of a Christian Prince,” 
(1§48.) Died in 1571. 

Esper, és’per, (EUGEN JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man entomologist, born at Wunsiedel, Bavaria, in 1742, 
became professor of philosophy at Erlangen in 1782. 
He published “The Butterflies of Europe, figured after 
Nature,” (1777-1807,) and a work on Zoophytes, (“Die 
Pflanzenthiere in Abbildungen nach Natur,” 1788-1809.) 
Died in 1810. 

See Erscu und Grusrr, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Esper, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German naturalist, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Drossenfeld in 1732. 
He wrote “The Marvellous Adventures of many Tra- 
vellers,” (2 vols., 1762,) and other works. Died in178r. 

Espercieux, és’pér’se-uh’, (JEAN JOsEPH,) a skilful 
French sculptor, born at Marseilles in 1758, worked in 
Paris. Among his works are statues of Moliére, Racine, 
Napoleon, (1810,) and Voltaire, (1814.) Died in 1840. 

Hsperiente. See CALLIMACHUS. 

Bspernon. See EPERNON. 

Espiard, és’pe-4r’, (FRANCOIS IGNACE DE LA Borpk,) 
born at Besangon in 1707, wrote an “ Essay on the Genius 
and Character of Nations,” (1743.) Died in 1777. 

Espic, és’pék’, (/EAN BARTHELEMY,) a French poet 
and teacher, born in Languedoc in 1767; died in 1844. 
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Espinac. See Eprnac. 

Espinasse, és’pe/nass’, (EsPpRIT CHARLES MARIE,) a 
French general, born at Saissac, in Aude, in 1815, be- 
came aide-de-camp to Napoleon III. about 1852. In 
the Crimean war, in 1855, he served with distinction at 
the Tchernaya and other places, and was made gen- 
eral of division. In 1858 he acted for a few months as 
minister of the interior. He was killed at the battle of 
Magenta, June, 1859. 

Espinasse, de 1’, deh lés’pe’nass’, (AUGUSTIN,) 
Count, a French general, born at Pouilly-sur-Loire in 
1736, commanded the artillery, under Bonaparte, at the 
siege of Mantua, and at Arcola in 1796. Died in 1816. 

Espinasse, de 1’, (CLAIRE FRANCOISE or JULIE 
JEANNE ELKonorg,) a French lady, remarkable for her 
talents, imagination, and sensibility, was born in 1732. 
In 1752 she became the protégée of the witty Madame 
du Deffand, with whom she lived in Paris about ten 
years, until her patroness was induced by jealousy to 
dissolve the connection. Having gained the special 
favour of D’Alembert, she formed a brilliant literary 
circle in her own sa/oz, which was the resort of the élite 
of Paris. Her death was hastened by her excessive sen- 
sibility and unhappy attachments. She died in 1776, 
“leaving on the minds of almost all the eminent men 
of France,” says Lord Jeffrey, ‘an impression of talent 
and of ardour of imagination which seems to have been 
considered as without example.” Her letters to M. de 
Guibert (2 vols., 1809) are admirable in style and spirit. 

See D’ ALEMBERT, “‘ Aux Manes de Mlle. Lespinasse ;”? SAInTE- 
Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;’”? MarmonTet, ‘‘ Mémoires;’? Vot- 
TAIRE, ‘‘ Correspondance ;”’ and critique, by Lorp JEFFREY, in the 
* Edinburgh Review” for January, 1810, 

Espinel, és-pe-nél’, (VINCENTE, ) a popular Spanish 
poet, born at Ronda about 1544, was ordained a priest, 
but, never receiving any valuable preferment, passed his 
life in great poverty. He was thoroughly versed in the 
ancient and modern languages. Heacquireda high repu- 
tation, and was considered one of the best poets of his 
age for purity of style and fertility of imagination. He 
translated into Spanish verse Horace’s “Art of Poetry” 
and Odes, and wrote “The House of Memory,” (‘La 
Casa de Memoria,”) and numerous songs. Died in 1634. 
His novel ‘Marcos de Obregon” (1618) is said to be 
seasoned with fine pleasantry. Le Sage derived from 
the last-named work some materials for his ‘Gil Blas.” 

See T1cknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;’’ LoNGFELLow, 
**Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? N. AnvTonio, ‘ Bibliotheca His- 
pana Nova.”’ 

Espinosa, és-pe-no’s4, (JACINTO GERONIMO,) an ex- 
cellent Spanish painter, born at Cocentayna, in Valencia, 
in 1600. He excelled in chiaroscuro, in correctness of 
design, and in the expression of his figures. He worked 
mostly in Valencia, the churches of which he adorned 
with many pictures. Among his works are a ‘“ Mary 
Magdalene,” a “Nativity of the Saviour,” and a “ Holy 
Family.” Died at Valencia in 1680. 

See BERMUDEZ, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.”’ 


Espinosa, (JosE,) a Spanish painter and engraver, 
born at Valencia in 1721; died in 1784. 

Espinosa, (JUAN,) a Spanish poet and soldier, born 
at Bellovado about 1540, became secretary of Gonzales 
de Mendoza, Captain-General of Sicily. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, a poem on “The Praise of Women,” 
(1580,) which contains beautiful passages and was re- 
ceived with favour. Died about 1595. 

Espinosa, (NICOLAS,) a Spanish poet, born at Valencia 
about 1520, wrote a continuation of Ariosto’s “ Orlando 
Furioso,” (1555.) 

Espinosa, (PEDRO,) a Spanish poet and critic, born 
at Antequera about 1582. He became almoner to the 
Duke of Medina-Sidonia. He displayed his taste in a 
collection of specimens of Spanish poets, “Tesoro de 
Poesias,” (1605,) on which his reputation chiefly rests. 
He wrote the “Concealed Treasure,” (‘Tesoro escon- 
dido,” 1644,) and other poems. Died in 1650. 

See N. Antonio, “Bibliotheca Hispana Nova; 
** History of Spanish Literature.”’ 

Espinosa, de, da és-pe-no’s4, (Don DIEGo,) an emi- 
nent Spanish statesman and cardinal, born in Old Cas- 
tile in1502. His ability and fame as a lawyer insured 
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his rapid promotion to the highest dignities and to the 
favour of Philip Il., who made him president of the royal 
council (the highest place in the kingdom) and Inquisi- 
tor-General. In 1568 he was created acardinal. Hewas 
an intolerant and relentless enemy of religious liberty and 
reform. Fora few years he exercised almost unbounded 
influence over the king; but he lost the royal favour by 
his arrogance. Philip announced to him his disgrace by 
saying, ‘Cardinal, remember that I am the president.” 
Espinosa died shortly after this blow, in 1572. The 
death of the king’s son, Don Carlos, is imputed to him 
by some writers. 

See Ausrry, “ Histoire des Cardinaux;”? Prescott, ‘‘ History 
of Philip II.,” vol. iii. book vi. chap.i.; Morey, “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,”’ vol. ii. 

Espremesnil, d’, (or Bpréménil, d’,) da’/pra’manel’, 
(Jacqures Duval,) a French economist, a son-in-law of 
the famous Dupleix, became chief of the supreme coun- 
cil of Madras about 1746.. Died in France in 1767. 

Esprémesnil, d’, (or Bpréménil, d’,) (Jean JACQUES 
DUVAL,) a French advocate, a son of the preceding, was 
born at Pondicherry, in India, in 1746. He was richly 
endowed with personal and mental advantages. In 1787 
he was one of the most eloquent and prominent mem- 
bers of the Parliament of Paris, and in 1789 he was one 
of the chief agitators of the popular party. In a con- 
test between the court and the Parliament he asserted the 
rights of the latter so boldly that he was committed to 
custody. Having been deputed to the States-General 
by the noblesse of Paris, he changed his course, and in 
1790 defended bravely the royal cause in the Assembly. 
He retired from that body in 1791. He was condemned 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and executed in 1794. 

See Lamartine, “‘ History of the Girondists ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Esprit, és’pre’, (JACQUES,) usually called the ABBE 
Esprit, born at Béziers, in France, in 1611. By his 
agreeable manners and conversation he gained the favour 
of Seguier and the Prince of Conti, who each gave him 
a large pension. Although only a mediocre writer, he 
was in 1639 admitted into the French Academy. The 
work called “ Falsity of Human Virtues” is supposed to 
have been written by him. Died in 1678. 

See Nictron, ‘*‘ Mémoires ;?? TALLEMANT, “‘ Historiettes.”’ 

Espronceda, de, da és-pron-tha’p4, (JosE,) a popu- ” 
lar Spanish poet and politician, born near Almendralejo, 
in Estremadura, in 1810. In early youth he devoted him- 
self to poetry and politics, and became so obnoxious to 
government by his radical principles, or his connection 
with a secret society, that he was imprisoned about the 
age of fifteen, and banished a few years later. He passed 
several years in London. In 1830 he fought with the 
popular party at the barricades of Paris. On the death 
of the Spanish king, in 1833, he returned to Madrid and 
entered the queen’s body-guards. Again banished to 
Cuellar for a too free expression of his opinions, he there 
wrote his popular novel “Sancho Saldafia, or the Cas- 
tellan of Cuellar,” (1834.) A new régime having suc- 
ceeded, he obtained his liberty, and returned to Madrid 
about 1835. He took an active part in the revolutionary 
contests of 1835-36. In 1841 he was appointed secre- 
tary of embassy to the Hague, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Cortes, but died prematurely in 1842. The 
Spanish critics highly extol his ‘‘Hymn to the Sun,” 
“ Pirate,” “ Executioner,” and “The Devil World,” (‘El 
Diablo-Mundo,”) which was left unfinished. His poetry 
has some characteristics of the Byronic school. Among 
his works are poems entitled ‘El Pelayo,” and “ The 
Student of Salamanca.” 

See KEnneEpy’s ‘‘ Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain.” 


Es’py, (JAMES P.,) an American meteorologist, born 
in Washington county, Pennsylvania, in 1785. He pub- 
lished “The Philosophy of Storms,” (1841,) and, among 
other opinions, maintained that rain might be produced 
ieee agency in all kinds of weather. Died in 
1860. 

Esquirol, és’ke’rol’, (/EAN ETtENNE DoMINIQUE,) 
a French physician, born at Toulouse in 1772. He 
founded at Paris in'r799 an asylum for the insane, which 
became a model institution. In 1817 he commenced a 
course of clinical lectures for mental maladies. He 
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appears to have rendered important services to humanity, 
and to have promoted a reform in the harsh régime to 
which the insane were subjected. He was chosen chief 
physician of the asylum at Charenton in 1826. In 1838 
he published a work on insanity, “‘Des Maladies men- 
tales,” (2 vols.,) which is highly esteemed. Died in 1840. 

See Qu#éRARD, “‘ La France Littéraire ;’’? PARISET, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Membres de l’Académie de Médecine ;”? LEurert, ‘‘ Notice sur M. 
Esquirol,”’ 1841. 

Esquiros, és’ke’ros’, (HENRI ALPHONSE,) a French 
socialist, poet, and novelist, born in Paris in 1814. He 
published ‘Charlotte Corday,” a novel, (1840,) ‘The 
Evangel of the People,” ‘‘ Songs of a Prisoner,” (1841,) 
anda ‘“ History of the Mountain,” ( AZontagnards, ) (1847.) 
He was exiled for his political radicalism about Decem- 
ber 2, 1851. 

Esquivel de Alava. See ALAVA. 

Esra. See Ezra. 

Ess, van, van és, (KARtr,) a Catholic theologian and 
Benedictine monk, born at Warburg, in Westphalia, in 
1770. Inco-operation with his cousin, Leander van Ess, 
he published a German version of the New Testament, 
(1807,) which was often reprinted. Died in 1824. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ess, van, (LEANDER,) a theologian, born at Warburg 
in 1772; died about 1846. . 

Essarts, des, da za’sar’, (CHARLOTTE,) Countess of 
Romorentin, (ro’mo’rén’tan’.) After being the mistress 
of Henry IV. of France, she became, in 1630, the wife 
of Marshal L’H6pital. Died in 1651. 

Essarts, des, (PIERRE,) a French politician, born 
about 1360, became provost of Paris in 1408, and super- 
intendent of finances. He deserted the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and joined the faction of Orléans. He was 
executed in 1413. 

Essé, a’, da/st’, (ANDRE de Montalembert—deh 
mdn’ta/16N’bair’,) one of the most valiant French cap- 
tains of his time, was born in Poitou in 1483. He served 
in the Italian campaigns with such distinction that Fran- 
cis I. chose him as his comrade in the tournament of 
1520. In 1543 he defended Landrecy with success against 
Charles V., and in 1548 commanded in Scotland, where 
he gained some advantages over the English, He was 
killed at the siege of Thérouanne in 1558. 

See BRANTOME, “ Vies des grands Capitaines;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Essen, és/sen, (HANS HENRIK,) COUNT OF, a Swedish 
field-marshal, born in West Gothland in 1755. He was 
made governor of Stockholm about 1796, and grand 
equerry in 1800. He defended Stralsund against the 
French in 1807. Charles XIII., who came to the throne 
in 1809, appointed him a councillor of state, with the title 
of count, and sent him on an embassy to Paris. For his 
success against the Norwegians in 1814 he was made a 
field-marshal, and Governor of Norway. He was reputed 
one of the greatest Swedish generals of his time. Died 
in 1824. 

See Turers, ‘‘ Histoire de l’Empire.” 

Essenius, és-sa/ne-iis, (ANDREAS,) a Dutch divine, 
born at Bommel in 1618. He became professor of theology 
at Utrecht in 1653, and wrote, among many works, “Sys- 
tema Theologicum,” (1659.) Died in 1677. 

Essex. See Capel, (ARTHUR,) and CROMWELL, 
( THOMAS.) 

3/sex, (JAMES,) an English architect, born at Cam- 
bridge in 1723, was educated at King’s College. He 
acquired distinction by his skill in Gothic architecture, 
and by restoring the chapel of King’s College. He also 
repaired other colleges in Cambridge, and the cathedrals 
of Ely and Lincoln. He wrote several approved works 
on Architecture. Died in 1784. 

Essex, (Robert DEVEREUX,) second EARL oF, born 
at Netherwood in 1567, was the eldest son of Walter, the 
first Earl. He was educated at Cambridge. In 1587 he 
served as captain-general of cavalry in the army com- 
manded by his stepfather, the Earl of Leicester. On 
the death of the latter, in 1588, Essex, whose person and 
manners were very agreeable, and who was endowed with 
many virtues, becaine the special favourite of the queen, 
and.the rival of Raleigh, In 1590 he married a daughter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, and widow of Sir Philip Sid- 
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ney. He displayed courage and capacity in the victorious 
expedition against Cadiz in 1596, of which he commanded 
the land-forces, and Lord Efthngham the navy. The next 
year he was named earl marshal of England. In 1598 
he quarrelled with the queen, and, receiving from her a 
box on the ear, he indulged his pride and resentment so 
far as to withdraw from court for several months. In 
1599 he was unsuccessful in an expedition against the 
Irish rebels, and again incurred the displeasure of the 
queen, who ordered him to be confined, intending to cor- 
rect rather than ruin him. Having been examined before 
the privy council, he was suspended from office. Trusting 
to his general popularity, and Jed by his impetuous tem- 
per, he attempted to compel the queen by force to dis- 
miss his enemies. For this purpose he marched with 
about two hundred retainers into London, and vainly 
invoked the aid of the citizens ; he wasarrested, convicted 
of treason, and executed in 1601. Elizabeth signed the 
warrant for his execution very reluctantly, and was in- 
consolable for his loss. He is admitted to have been 
by nature noble and generous; but his vanity, ambition, 
and imprudence rendered these advantages of no avail. 

See W. B. Devereux, ‘‘ Lives and Letters of the Earls of Essex,’ 
etc. ; Hume, ‘‘ History of England;” CLarenpon, (Epwarp Hype,) 
“The Characters of Robert, Earl of Essex, and George, Duke of 
Buckingham,” 1700; ‘*‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1853. 

Essex, (ROBERT DEVEREUX,) third EARL oF, son of 
the preceding, was born in London in 1592, and restored 
to his father’s rank and titles by James I. In 1605 he 
married Lady Frances Howard, who was only thirteen 
years of age. She indulged a passion for Lord Roches- 
ter, and procured a divorce from Essex, whom she hated. 
After several years spent in retirement at his country 
mansion, in 1620 he served in the army of the Elector 
Palatine in Holland, where he gave proof of military 
talents. Having inherited a share of his father’s noble 
qualities, he became a popular favourite, and, in the 
troubles of Charles I.’s reign, encouraged the opposi- 
tion. The king, however, in 1641 appointed him lord 
chamberlain, and leutenant-general of a part of the 
army. When Charles fled from London, he ordered 
Essex to follow him; but the earl refused to do so, and 
was deprived of his commission. He was now the most 
popular leader of the Presbyterian party. 

In 1642 the Parliament gave him the chief command 
of the army. The same year he fought the indecisive 
battle of Edgehill, and in 1643 besieged and took the 
fortified town of Reading. After suffering reverses in 
Cornwall, the army of Essex defeated the royalists at 
Newbury in 1644. He was considered too slow and 
vacillating by the more zealous republicans, who thought 
he was averse to a decisive triumph of their cause. They 
therefore passed the “ Self-denying Ordinance,” by which 
members of both Houses were excluded from command 
in the army, and Essex resigned in 1644. A pension of 
410,000 was settled on him. At his death the title 
became extinct. Died in 1647. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England;’? R. Coprinecton, ‘Life of 
Robert, Earl of Essex,” 1646; ‘* Lives of the Warriors of the Civil 
Wars of France and England,” by Sir Epwarp Cust, London, 1867. 

Essex, (THOMAS CROMWELL,) EARL OF. See CRoM- 
WELL. 

Essex, (WALTER DEVEREUX,) first EARL OF, an Eng- 
lish statesman and commander of superior ability, born 
in Caermarthenshire about 1540. He inherited, at the 
age of nineteen, the title of Viscount Hereford, and mar- 
ried Lettice Knollys or Knolles. To reward his military 
services against the ‘‘rebellion of the north” in 1569, he 
was created Earl of Essex in 1572. He became a great 
favourite with Queen Elizabeth, and was appointed com- 
mander of an army sent in 1573 to subdue the insurgents 
in Ulster. His success in this enterprise was hindered 
by the intrigues of his rival Leicester, or by the acts of 
the lord deputy. He resigned his command in 1575, but 
was persuaded to return with the title of earl marshal of 
Ireland. He died at Dublin in 1576. His widow Lettice 
married the Earl of Leicester. 

See Hume, ‘‘ History of England.” 

Essling, PRINCE oF. See MASSENA. 

Estago, és-ta’so, (ACHILLE,) [Lat. ACHIL’/LEs Sra/- 
TIUS,| a Portuguese poet and scholar, born at Vidigueira 
in 1524. He studied at Louvain and Paris, became emi- 
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nent for learning, and obtained a chair in the college di 
Sapienza, at Rome. About 1562 Pope Pius IV. appointed 
him secretary of the Council of Trent. He also acted 
as Latin secretary to Pius V. He published a collection 
of elegant Latin verses, (“Sylvz aliquot,” 1549,) and 
notes on Horace’s “ Art of Poetry,” on Catullus, Cicero, 
and other classic authors. Died in 158. 

See Gaspar Estago, “ Familia dos Estagos ;” Dz Txou, © His- 
toria sui Temporis.”’ 

Estaing, és’tan’, [It. SraGNo, stan/yo,| an ancient 
and noble family of Rouergue, in France. CHEVALIER 
D’ESrarinG in 1214 saved Philip Augustus from imminent 
peril at the battle of Bouvines. FRANGoIS, born in 1460, 
became Bishop of Rhodez in 1501, and died in 1529. 
JoAcHIM, Count d’Estaing, born about 1617, was noted 
for military talents. He wrote a “ Genealogical Account” 
of his family. Died in 1688. 

Estaing, a’, dés’tan’, (CHARLES Hercror,) Counrt, a 
French admiral, was born in Auvergne in 1729, He 
served in India under De Lally about 1758. In 1763 
he was chosen lieutenant-general of the naval armies, 
though his experience was gained in the land-service. 
In 1778, as vice-admiral, he commanded the fleet sent to 
aid the American republic. Just as this fleet met that 
of Lord Howe, near Rhode Island, in August, 1778, a 
violent storm separated them, with much clamage to the 
French. Having captured the isle of Grenada, in 1779, 
he returned to France in 1780, and, as commandant of 
the national guard of Versailles in 1790-91, co-operated 
with La Fayette in efforts to save the lives of the king 
and queen. He was guillotined in April, 1794. 

See Lesoucuer, ‘‘ Histoire de Ja Guerre de Independance des 
Etats-Unis ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Estampes. See Eramprs. 

Estampes-Valengay. See Eramprs-VALENGAY. 

Estancelin, as’tns‘lan’, (Louts,) a French writer 
on commerce, navigation, etc., born at Eu in 1777. 

Est’court, (RICHARD,) an English actor, born at 
Tewkesbury in 1668, performed in London with success 
as a comedian, and excelled in mimicry. He was pur- 
veyor of the Beefsteak Club, and is favourably mentioned 
in the “Tatler” and “Spectator.” He wrote “ The Fair 
Example,” a comedy. Died in 1713. 

See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.’’ 

Bste, és’te or és’ta, one of the most illustrious sove- 
reign houses of Italy, and perhaps the most ancient 
among those which have preserved their power and titles 
to the present time. The following are a few of the 
prominent persons who have inherited the marquisate 
of Este, or the duchies of Ferrara and Mddena. Among 
the first who appears on record is OBERTO I., who pos- 
sessed fiefs in Tuscany and Lunigiana, and married the 
daughter of Otho, King of Italy. He died about 972, 
and left a son, OBERTO II., who ruled Lunigiana and 
Obertenga. ALBERTAZZO II., who succeeded about 1020, 
added to the above the fiefs of Este, Rovigo, and other 
small towns of Lombardy, and married a princess of the 
great German house of Guelph or Welf. Their son, 
styled GUELPH IV., was invested in ro71 with the duchy 
of Bavaria, and is the ancestor of the royal line of Bruns- 
wick and Hanover. On1zzo, who began to reign in 1137, 
was the first who assumed the title Marquis of Este. In 
1208 the citizens of Ferrara, then a republic, elected 
Azzo VI., Marquis of Este, as their sovereign. During 
the civil war which raged between the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines in the thirteenth century, the Marquis of 
Este, Azzo VII., was the chief of the former faction. He 
reigned with glory from 1215 to,1264.. Oxtzzo II. suc- 
ceeded in 1264 to the titles of Marquis of Este and 
Lord of Ferrara. In 1288 a deputation from Modena 
offered to him the perpetual sovereignty of their city,— 
an example which was followed by Reggio. Died in 
1293. ALrFonzo I., Duke of Ferrara and of Modena, a 
son of Ercole I., was an able statesman and warrior. 
He reigned from 1505 to 1534, and married the famous 
Lucretia Borgia. He was involved in war with the pope 
Julius I1., who took from him Médena and Reggio; but 
Charles V. in 1531 confirmed his rights over those cities. 
His son, ERCOLE (or HERcuLEs) II., succeeded him in 
1534, and married Renée, daughter of Louis XII. of 
France. He died in 1559. Cardinal Ippoiro, a brother 
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of Alfonzo I., was accounted the greatest patron of 
learning in his time. Died in 1520. ALronzo II., who 
succeeded his father in 1559, tarnished his fame by the 
imprisonment of Tasso, who had been an ornament of 
his court. Having died without issue in 1597, and named 
his cousin Cesare as heir, the pope claimed Ferrara as 
devolved to the see of Rome, by which it has since been 
held. CrsArkr, Duke of Modena, transferred the court 
from Ferrara to Mdédena. He died in 1628, and was 
succeeded by his son, ALFoNzO IIL., who, after a short 
reign, abdicated and turned monk. Francis L., son of 
Alfonzo ILI., succeeded in 1629, and died in 1658, leaving 
the duchy to his son, ALFONZO IV. The latter had a 
daughter, Mary, who was married to James II. of Eng- 
land, and a son, FRANCIS II., who succeeded in 1662. 
He died without issue in 1694, when his uncle, Cardinal 
RINALDO, became the heir. By the marriage of the latter 
with Charlotte, daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, two 
branches of the house of Este, which had been separate cl 
since 1070, were reunited. He died in 1737. His son, 
Francis III1., Duke of Médena, etc., born in 1698, com- 
manded the Spanish armies in Italy in the war of the 
Austrian succession. Diedin 1780. Erco.r IIL. (1727 
—1§03,) a son of the preceding, married the Duchess of 
Massa-Carrara, and left an only child, Maria Beatrice, 
who became the wife of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria. 
In 1797 the duchy of Médena was annexed to the Cisal- 
pine republic by the treaty of Campo Formio, By the 
peace of Paris, (1814,) FRANCIS IV., son of Maria Bea- 
trice, recovered his dominions, which he left at his death, 
in 1846, to his son, FRANCIS V. (See FRANCIS V.) 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;’? Pompeo 
Litta, ‘‘ Famiglie celebri Italiane ;’?’ CRAwFuRD, ‘‘ History of the 
House of Este,’’ London, 168r. 

Este, és’te, (Rev. CHARLES,) an English writer, born 
in 1753, was ordained in 1777, and became one of the 
chaplains at Whitehall. He was one of the editors of 
“The World,” a daily journal, and published a “ Journey 
through Flanders, Germany,” etc., (1795.) Died in 1829. 

Este, d’, dés’ta, (Cardinal Ippourro,) an Italian pre- 
late, born in 1479, was a brother of Alfonzo I., Duke of 
Modena, and was noted as a patron of learned men. 
Ariosto passed a long time in his service. Died in 1520. 

See MurarorI, “‘ Annali d’Italia.”’ 


Esterhazy or Hszterhazy, és-ter-ha’ze, a noble 
family of Hungary, which traces its origin to Paul d’Es- 
teras, who lived in the tenth century, and has produced 
in the space of eight hundred years many eminent men. 
The most celebrated of these was PAUL ESTERHAZY DE 
GALANTHA, son of Nicholas, born at Kis-Martony (or Ei- 
senstadt) in 1635. He displayed literary talents at a very 
early age, and served in the Austrian army with such 
success that he was made a field-marshal before he was 
thirty years old. In 1681 Count Esterhazy was elected 
Governor-General or Palatine of Hungary, and in 1686 
took Buda from the Turks. He co-operated with the 
Austrian court in the subversion of civil and religious 
liberty. He was created a prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire in 1687. He used his great wealth in the liberal 
patronage of art and literature. Died in 1713. 

HEsterhazy or Hszterhazy, (NICHOLAS JOSEPH, ) 
grandson of Paul, born in 1714, succeeded in 1762 to 
his titles and estates. He was a knight of the Golden 
Fleece, privy councillor, and field-marshal-general. In 
1783 the dignity of prince, which was previously confined 
to the eldest son of the family, was extended to all his 
descendants. He patronized literature and the arts, es- 
pecially music, and collected at his palace of Eisenstadt 
the first musicians of his time. Died in 1790. 

Esterhazy de Galantha, és-ter-ha/ze da ¢4-l4n/ta, 
(NICHOLAS,) PRINCE, a magnate of Hungary, born in 
1765, was a son of the preceding. He married in 1783 
the Princess of Lichtenstein. In 1792, as ambassador 
to the election of Francis II., he displayed extraordinary 
magnificence. For his alacrity in defending the Austrian 
throne against the French, about 1797, he was made a 
field-marshal and privy councillor, and was employed in 
diplomatic missions to Paris, London, and Saint Peters- 
burg from r8or to 1816. His immense revenues enabled 
him to support a liberal, or rather a prodigal, expenditure. 
Died in 1833. 
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Esterhazy de Galantha, (PAuL ANTONY,) a son 
of the preceding, was born in 1786. He represented 
Austria at the court of London from 1815 to 1818 and 
from 1830 to 1838. He favoured the national and liberal 
movement which preceded the revolution of 1848, and 
held office for a short time in the Batthyanyi ministry, 
but resigned before the war began. He owns larger 
estates in land than any other subject of Austria. 

Esther, és’ter, [Heb. VNDs, | a Jewess, whose original 
name was Hapas’/saH, (or, according to some writers, 
Epissa,) and who is supposed to have lived about 450 
B.C. at Susa, (Shushan,) the capital of Persia. She wasa 
cousin and adopted daughter of Mordecai, and on account 
of her beauty was selected as the queen of Ahasuerus, 
King of Persia, who is supposed to be the Artaxerxes 
Longimanus of profane history. She has the honour of 
giving her name to a canonical book of the Bible. The 
authorship of this book is not ascertained. 

See A. Niccoral, “‘L’Ester, Dissertazione,’’ Florence, 176s. 

Estienne. See ETrENNE. 

Es’ti-us or van Est, van ést, (WILLEM,) a Dutch 
Catholic divine, born at Gorkum in 1542, was a pro- 
fessor of theology in Douay. He wrote commentaries 
on the Epistles, and other theological works. Died in 
1613. 

Fistocart, Li, lés’to’kar’, (CHARLES,) a French sculp- 
tor, who worked in Paris about 1650. 

Estocq. See Lrsroca. 

Estoile. See Eroie, DE Vv’. 

Estor, és’tor, (JOHANN GEorG,) a German jurist and 
legal writer, born in Hesse in 1699, became professor of 
law at Jena in 1735. Died in 1773. 

Estourmel, d’, dés’toor’mél’, (ALEXANDRE CESAR 
Louis,) ComMTE, a French legislator, born in Paris in 
1780. He was one of the twenty-nine deputies who 
gave the influence of their names to the insurgents who 
dethroned Charles X._ In 1833 he was sent on a mission 
to the United States, from which he soon returned. 

Estourmel, d’, (FRANGOIS DE SALES MARIA JOSEPH 
Louls,).CoMT®, a French traveller, brother of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1783 ; died in 1852. 

Estourmel, d’, (Louis Martz,) Marquis, born in 
Picardy, France, in 1744. As a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, he opposed the Revolution. He 
afterwards served in the army of the Rhine, and be- 
came a general of division. In 1805 and in 1811 he was 
chosen a member of the legislative body. Died in 1823. 

Estouteville, @’, dés’toot’vél’,(GUILLAUME, )a French 
prelate, born in 1403. He obtained successively six 
bishoprics, some of which were in Italy, and was at the 
same time Archbishop of Rouen. He built the towers 
of the cathedral of Rouen. Died in 1483. 

Estrada, de, da és-tr4’/pa, (BARTOLOME Ruiz,) a 
Spanish pilot, who served under Pizarro in South Ame- 
rica. He conducted Pizarro and Almagro to the Rio 
Peru about 1525. 

Estrades, a’, dés’trad’, (GODEFROI,) CoMTE, an able 
French general and negotiator, born at Agen in 1607, was 
employed in several foreign missions from 1637 to 1647. 
As lieutenant-general, he commanded at the siege of 
Dunkirk in 1652, and at Rochelle in 1653. He was sent 
as ambassador to England in 1661, and obtained the 
cession of Dunkirk to France. For his military services 
in Holland from 1672 to 1675 he was created marshal of 
France. He negotiated on the part of France the peace 
of Nymwegen in 1678, and was chosen governor of the 
Duke of Chartres in 1685. He was reputed one of the 
ablest negotiators of his time. Died in 1686. 

See Micnet, ‘‘ Négociations relatives A la Succession d’ Espagne ;”? 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” and his “ Lettres, Mémoires,” 
etc., published by J. Aymon, 5 vols., 1709. 

Estrées, d’, dés’tra’, (ANTOINE,) a son of Jean, (the 
first of that name,) noticed below, was at one time erand 
master of artillery, and defended Noyon against the 
Duke of Mayenne in 1593. Henry IV. for this service 
appointed him Governor of the Isle of France. 

Estrées, d’, (CEsAR,) CARDINAL, a son of Frangois 
Annibal, and grandson of the preceding, was born in 
1628. Soon after graduating in the Sorbonne, he was 
appointed Bishop of Laon. Having been made a car- 
dinal, he was sent as minister to Rome, where he con- 


curred in the election of Innocent XI. in 1676. He was 
a member of the French Academy. Died in 1714. 

See D’ALemBeERT, “* Histoire des Membres de 1’ Académie.”’ 

Estrées, d’, (FRANCOIS ANNIBAL,) a French general 
and peer, born in 1573, was the son of Antoine, and 
brother of Gabrielle. He was for a short time Bishop 
of Noyon, but exchanged the church for the army, in 
which his talents and services procured for him a mar- 
shal’s baton in 1626. Richelieu sent him to Rome as 
envoy extraordinary in 1636. He officiated as constable 
at the coronation of Louis XIV., who soon after created 
him Duke of Estrées. Died in 1670. 

S¢e Bazin, “‘ Histoire de Louis XIII;’’ J. CuassEpras, “ Bloge 
de F. A. Duc d’Estrées,”’ 1687. 

Estrées, a’, (GABRIELLE,) a beautiful French lady, 
born about 1571, was the daughter of Antoine, and a 
sister of the preceding, the first Duke of Estrées. She 
became the mistress of Henry IV., who designed to 
marry her and raise her to the throne; but she died 
suddenly in 1599. It is said that he was more attached 
to her than to any other woman, and that his partiality 
was merited by her amiable qualities. 

See TALLEMANT DES R#aux, ‘‘ Historiettes;”) SAinTE-BEuvE, 
*“Causeries du Lundi;’? Lamorus-Lancon, ‘‘Mémoires de G. 
d’Estrées,”’ 2 vols., 1829. 

Estrées, d’, (JEAN,) a skilful French officer, born in 
1486 of a noble family in Picardy. He followed Francis 
I. to the battles of Marignao, (1515,) Pavia, (1525,) and 
Cerisoles, (1544.) In 1550 he was chosen grand master 
and captain-general of the artillery. He embraced the 
Reformed doctrines, and became attached to the cause 
of Henry of Navarre. Died in 1571. 


_ See BranTOme, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines ;”” Mor#rl, “ Dic- 
tionnaire Historique.” 


Estrées, d’, (JEAN,) CoMTE, a French marshal, a son 
of Frangois Annibal, was born in 1624. As lieutenant- 
general, he commanded a corps-d’armée at Valenciennes 
in 1655. Having entered into the marine service, he 
became a vice-admiral in 1670, and commanded the 
French fleet at Solebay against De Ruyter in 1672. He 
gained advantages over the Dutch at Cayenne and To- 
bago in 1676-77, and was made a marshal of France in 
1681, being the first naval officer who ever obtained that 
rank. Died in 1707, leaving a son, Victor Marie. 


ee Lton Gukrin, ‘‘ Les Marins illustres dela France ;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
See L Gu a 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Estrées, d’, (JEAN,) a French courtier and priest, 
nephew of Cardinal d’Estrées, was born in Paris in 1666. 
He was ambassador to Spain in 1703, and succeeded 
Boileau in the French Academy in 1711. The king 
appointed him in 1716 successor to Fénelon as Arch- 
bishop of Cambray ; but he died before his consecration, 
in 1718. 

Hstrées, d’, (Louis César Letellier—leh-ta’le-a’,) 
ComreE, born in 1697, was a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Victor Marie, and was styled in youth CHEVALIER DE 


Louvois. He was a grandson of the famous minister 
Louvois. In 1739 he assumed the name of Comte 
d’Estrées. As lieutenant-general, he served with dis- 


tinction in Flanders from 1744 to 1748. In 1756 he 
became a marshal of France, received the chief com- 
mand of the army in’ Germany, and defeated the Duke 
of Cumberland near Hastenbeck in 1757. He died, 
without issue, in 1771. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Estrées, d’, (Vicror Marik&,) Duc, an admiral, the 
son of Jean, noticed above, was born in Paris in 1660. 
He obtained in 1684 the reversion of the vice-admiralty 
possessed by his father. At the death of his uncle, in 
1687, he inherited the title of duke. In 1690 he de- 
stroyed the fleet of the English admiral Torrington. In 
the war of the Spanish succession he commanded the 
fleet sent to aid Philip V. of Spain. He was made a 
marshal of France in 1703, and a member of the French 
Academy about 1714. He was a good scholar and a 
patron of learning. Died in 1737. 

See L. Gutrin, “Les Marins illustres de la. France ;’?” Henne- 
quin, ‘‘ Biographie maritime ;” RENE Bret, ** Eloge de M. le Maré- 
chal d’Estrées,” 1739. 

Estrella, és-trél’y4, (JUAN CrisrovaL Calvete— 
kAl-va’ta,) a Spaniard, who wrote a “ Narrative of the 
Voyage of Philip of Spain to Flanders in 1549.” 
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Estrup, és/troop, (HEKToR FREDERIK JANSON,) a 
Danish writer, born about 1794; died in 1846. 

Eszterhazy. See EstrRHAzyY. 

tampes, a’témp’, or Estampes, 4’témp’, (ANNE,) 
DUCHESS OF, called at first MADEMOISELLE DE HEILLY, 
a French lady, born in 1508. She was a mistress of 
Francis I., over whom her beauty and talents acquired 
great influence. She was complimented as “the fairest 
among the learned, and the most learned among the 
fair,” Died about 1576. 

Etampes or Estampes, d’, (JAcqurs,) Marquis de 
Ferté-I[mbaut, a French general, born in 1590. He 
displayed skill and courage in many campaigns in Flan- 
ders, and was lieutenant-general at the battle of Lens 
in 1648. He became a marshal of France in 1651. Died 
in 1668. 

Etampes or Estampes-Valengay, d@’, di’téMp/ 
va'lén’sa’, (HENRI,) a naval officer, born in Paris in 
1603, commanded the French squadron which blockaded 
Rochelle under the orders of Richelieu. In 1652 he 
was sent as ambassador to Rome by Louis XIV., and in 
1670 was chosen grand prior of France. Died in 1678, 

See Morért, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Etchegoyen, 4’cha’go’e’én’, a French philosopher, 
born near Pau (Béarn) about 1786. He published a 
work entitled “On Unity, or a Philosophic Treatise on 
the Identity of the Principles of Mathematics, General 
Grammar, and the Christian Religion,” (4 vols., 1836- 
42,) which is highly commended. Died in 1843. 

Etcheverri. See ECHEVERRI. 

Etéocle. See Errocres. 

E-te’o-clés, [Gr. "Ereoxdjjc; Fr. Ertocte, 4’td/okl’,] 
a son of CEdipus, after whose death he and his brother 
Polynices agreed to reign alternately at Thebes. Eteo- 
cles having usurped the sole power, his brother fled to 
Adrastus, who espoused his cause and led the expedi- 
tion of the Seven against Thebes. Eteocles was killed 
by Polynices in a single combat. 

Eitex, 4’téks’, (ANTOINE,) a successful French sculptor, 
born in Paris in 1808. Among his works are statues of 
Charlemagne at the Luxembourg, Saint Augustine at the 
Madeleine, busts of Chateaubriand and Cavaignac, and 
two colossal groups which decorate the Arc de I’Etoile. 

Eth’el-bald, King of Mercia, who began to reign in 
716 A.D., was one of the most eminent princes who ruled 
this part of the Heptarchy. He was defeated by Cuthred, 
King of Wessex, in 754 and in 757, and soon after was 
killed by Beornred, one of his officers. 

Ethelbald, King of Wessex, or of the Anglo-Saxons, 
was the eldest surviving son of Ethelwolf, and brother 
of Alfred the Great. While his father was absent from 
the kingdom in 855, Ethelbald aspired to the throne with 
such success that Ethelwolf, for the sake of peace, ceded 
to him the kingdom of Wessex. He married his father’s 
widow, Judith of France. Died in 860, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Ethelbert. 

Eth’el-bert, King of Kent, son of Hermenric, began 
to reign about 560 a.D. Bya victory over Ceaulin, King 
of Wessex, he obtained the ascendency in the Heptarchy. 
Before the death of his father he married Bertha of 
Paris, a French princess, who was a zealous Christian 
and gained great influence over the king and people. 
The conversion of Ethelbert, with many of his subjects, 
was completed by the agency of a Roman monk, Augus- 
tine, who arrived in 597. Under Ethelbert’s wise reign 
the kingdom was prosperous. He was the author of the 
first written laws among the Anglo-Saxons. Died in 616. 

See Lincarp’s “ History of England.’’ 

Ethelbert, King of the Anglo-Saxons, a son of Ethel- 
wolf, succeeded his brother Ethelbald in 860 a.p. During 
the life of his father, in 852, he had been made king or 
regent of Kent, Essex, and Sussex, to which Wessex was 
added at the death of Ethelbald. The kingdom was 
infested by the Danes during his reign. He died in 865 
or 866, and left the throne to his brother, Ethelred. 

Ethelfleda. See ELFLEDA. 

Eth/el-frid or A/’del-frid, King of Northumbria, 
began to reign in 593 a.p. He was killed in battle 
fighting against Redwald in.617. 

Eth-el-gi’va, an ambitious concubine of Edwy, King 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Her influence over Edwy excited 


the jealousy of his subjects, who put her to death in 958 
A.D. 

Ethelnoth. See AGELNOTH. 

Eth/el-red L, written also 4thelred, King of Wes- 
sex, and head of the Saxon Heptarchy, the fourth son 
of Ethelwolf, became king in 866 A.D. In the same year 
a large army of Danes invaded the island, and in a few 
years had conquered about half of the kingdom. In 870 
the English under Alfred defeated the Danes at Ash- 
Tree Hill. The next year the Danes defeated the English 
at Merton, where Ethelred received a mortal wound. 
His brother, Alfred the Great, was his successor. 

Bthelred IL, written also 4ithelred, surnamed THE 
Unreapy, King of the Anglo-Saxons, was the son of 
Edgar and Elfrida. He was born about 968 A.D., and 
succeeded his half-brother, Edward the Martyr, in 978. 
The crimes of Elffida rendered the people disaffected to 
her son, who was accepted only because there was no 
other heir. His reign was perhaps the most disastrous 
and inglorious in English history. The kingdom was re- 
peatedly ravaged by the Danes, who, after extorting large 
sums of money as the price of peace, soon returned for 
more, and demanded each time a larger tribute. In 1002 
Ethelred ordered a general massacre of the Danish 
settlers in his realm, which was avenged by Sweyn, King 
of the Danes, who took London in ro14._ Ethelred then 
fled to the court of the Duke of Normandy, whose sister 
Emma he had married. Ue died in 1016, leaving two 
sons, Edmund Ironside and Edward the Confessor, who 
became kings. 


See Hume, ‘“‘ History of England,’’ vol. i. chap. ii.; FREEMAN, 
“Norman Conquest,’’ vol. i. chap. v. 


Eth’el-werd or Hth’el-ward, an Anglo-Saxon 
writer of the eleventh century, wrote a “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” in Latin. 

Eth/el-wold, a learned Anglo-Saxon prelate, born 
about 925, was a friend of Dunstan. He became Bishop 
of Winchester in 963, founded several monasteries, and 
made a reform in the monastic orders by the expulsion 
of married priests. Died in 984. 

Eth’el-wolf, (eth’el-woolf,) King of Wessex, or of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, the eldest son of Egbert, began to reign 
in 836 A.D. The country in this reign was harassed by 
frequent invasions of the Danes, who in 851 plundered 
London. Soon after this they were defeated with great 
loss at Okeley by Ethelwolf. He had five sons, Ethel- 
stan, (who died before his father,) Ethelbald, Ethelbert, 
Ethelred, and Alfred the Great. In 856 he married Judith 
of France, daughter of Charles the Bald, and resigned 
Wessex to Ethelbald. Died in 858. 

See WiLitrAmM or Macmessury, “‘ De Gestis Regum Anglorum.”’ 

Ethelwolf, an Anglo-Saxon monk of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, born before 770, wrote a metrical history 
of the Abbots, etc. of the monastery of Lindisfarne, which 
is of some historical value, and has some interest as the 
only specimen of Anglo-Latin poetry of that period. 

Eth/er-ege or Etheridge, (Sir GrorGE,) an English 
wit and dramatic author, born about 1636, wrote several 
licentious and successful comedies, among which are 
“Tove in a Tub,” and “ Sir Fopling Flutter, or the Man 
of Mode.” James II. sent him as minister to Ratisbon 
about 1687. Died about 1690. 

See Baker, “‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Etheridge. See ETHEREGE. 

Ethicus. See Ai ruicus. 

Bithra, the French of Airura, which see. 

Eth’ryg, written also Etheridge, [Lat. Epry’cus,] 
(GEORGE,) was professor of Greek at Oxford in 1553. 
We published a Latin version of Justin Martyr, and 
several other works. He was a zealous Catholic. 

Etienne, {’te’én’, written also Estienne, (ANTOINE,) 
son of Paul, noticed below, was born in Geneva in 1594. 
In 1614 he obtained the title of printer to the King of 
France, with a pension of 500 livres, and published many 
valuable editions of ancient authors. Died in 1674. 

Etienne, 4’te’én’, or Estienne, (CHARLKS,) a scholar 
and physician, born in Paris about 1504. In 1551 he en- 
gaged in printing in Paris, and was appointed printer to 
the king. His editions were models of typography and 
accuracy. He compiled several dictionaries, a “ Thesau- 
rus Ciceronis,” (1557,) and other works. Died in 1564. 
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Etienne, (CHARLES GUILLAUME,) a French dramatic 
poet, born at Chamouilly in 1778. He produced in 1807 
the successful comedy of “ Brueys et Palaprat.” His 
comedy of “Two Sons-in-Law” (“Deux Gendres’’) 
opened to him the French Academy in 1811. After the 
restoration he became editor of the ‘ Constitutionnel,” 
which he rendered one of the most popular of the liberal 
organs of Paris. His “ Letters on Paris,” which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Minerve,” were read with avidity. He sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1822 to 1839, when he was 
raised to the peerage. He was author of numerous 
comedies and operas. Died in 1845. 

See SAInTE-BEuvE, ‘“ Causeries du Lundi;”? Litton Turess¥, ‘‘ M. 
Etienne; Essai biographique et littéraire,’? 1853; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Etienne or Estienne, [Eng. Srr/puens; Lat. Srepu’- 
ANUS, | (HENRY I.,) born in Paris about 1470 or 1460, was 
the head of a remarkable family of printers and scholars, 
who greatly promoted the progress of learning by the 
issue of good editions of classic authors. He began to 
print books about 1503, and chose the device “ Plus olei 
quam vini,” (“‘More oil than wine.”) His publications 
were chiefly scientific or theological. He died in 1520, 
leaving three sons, Francis, Robert, and Charles. Simon 
de Colines married his widow, and continued the business 
in partnership with Francis. 

Etienne or Estienne, (HENRY II.,) son of Robert 
Etienne, (the first of that name,) born in Paris in 1528, 
is considered by some the most eminent of the whole 
family. In childhood he showed a remarkable aptitude 
in acquiring the Latin and Greek languages, and about 
the age of eighteen he began to assist his father in his 
business. In 1547 he visited Italy, where he passed 
three years in the search of ancient literary treasures. 
He established a press in Paris about 1556, and adopted 
as his emblem the olive-tree. At the death of his father, 
in 1559, Henry appears'to have removed to Geneva and 
to have taken charge of his father’s establishment. The 
number of works which he printed and edited is immense. 
His celebrated Greek “Thesaurus,” or “ Dictionary,” 
(t§72,) would alone insure him an enduring reputation. 
The learned bestowed on this the highest eulogies ; but 
the sale of it was retarded by its great price, (especially 
after an abridgment was published by Scapula,) and the 
author was involved in pecuniary difficulties. He pub- 
lished, among others, editions of Herodotus, Aéschylus, 
Plato, Horace, Virgil, Pliny, and Plutarch. In the latter 
part of his time he Jed a wandering life, passing several 
years in Paris, and in other parts of France. He pro- 
fessed the Reformed religion, and was one of the most 
learned men that have ever lived. He died in Lyons in 
1598, leaving one son, Paul, and a daughter, who was 
the wife of Isaac Casaubon. } 

See Mairraire, ‘‘Stephanorum Historia,’ 1709; RENOUARD, 
“Annales des Estienne,” 1843; Firmin Drpoor, ‘Observations sur 
Henri Estienne,’? 1826; Lton Frucére, “Essai sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de H. Estienne,”’ 1853; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for 
April, 1865; also AMBROSE FIRMIN Dipot’s notice in the “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Etienne or Estienne, (HENRY III.,) son of Robert, 
(the second of that name,) became treasurer of the 
French royal palaces. He had ason Henry, who had 
some reputation as a poet, and was the author of the 
“ Art of making Devices” and “The Triumphs of Louis 
the Just,” (1649.) 

tienne or Estienne, (PAUL,) son of Henry Etienne, 

(the second of that name,) born at Geneva in 1566, applied 
himself to the same pursuits in which his ancestors had 
acquired such fame. After travelling for several years in 
various countries of Europe, he returned to Geneva, and 
became successor to his father in 1599. He produced 
fine editions of Euripides, Sophocles, and other classic 
authors. Died about 1627. 

Etienne or Estienne, (Ropert I.,) born in Paris in 
1503, was one of the most celebrated printers of this 
family, and one of the most excellent scholars of his 
time. He was well versed in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
In 1526 he established a press, from which he issued 
editions of the classics that were superior to all former 
editions and in many cases were enriched with notes 
and prefaces by himself In 1532 he published an edition 
of the Bible in Latin, and in the same year an important 


original work, “Thesaurus Lingua Latinze,” which has 
often been reprinted. In 1539 he was appointed printer 
to the king. As Etienne was a Protestant, this favour 
excited the jealousy of the doctors of the Sorbonne, who 
instigated a charge of heresy against him; but he was 
protected by Francis I. as long as the latter lived. 
After the accession of Henry II., (1547,) the vexations 
to which he was subjected by the Catholics, who wished 
to stop the sale of his Bible, induced him to remove to 
Geneva in 1552. He compiled the first “ Latin-French 
Dictionary,” (1543,) which was much esteemed. His 
contemporaries ranked him among the greatest scholars 
that ever lived. He died in 1559, leaving three sons, 
Henry, Robert, and Francis. 

See Mairraire, ‘‘Stephanorum Historia,’? 1709; NIckRON, 
“Mémoires ;” A. F. Dipor’s article in the ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ and his “‘ Essai sur la‘l'ypographie ;”’ also *f London Quar- 
terly Review” for April, 1865. 

Etienne or Estienne, (Roserr II.,) son of the pre- 
ceding, born in Paris about 1530. As he preferred the 
old religion, he refused to follow his father to Geneva, 
and opened a printing-office in Paris about 1556. In 1561 
he received the title of printer tothe king. Died in 1571, 
leaving two sons, Robert and Henry. 

tienne or Estienne, (RoBeErT III.,) son of the 
preceding, was born in Paris, and commenced business 
as a printer in 1572. He was a man of talents and cul- 
tivation, and author of several poetical pieces. He 
translated the ‘“ Rhetoric” of Aristotle into French. 
Died about 1630. 

See Greswe tt, ‘‘ Parisian Greek Press;’? A. A. RENOUARD, 
‘* Annales des Estienne,’”’ 1843 ; Divot, ‘‘ Essai sur la Typographie.”’ 

Btienne de Blois. See SrerHEn, King of England. 

Fitienne de Tournay, d’te-én’ deh toor’nd’, a French 
prelate, born at Orléans in 1132; died in 1203. 

Etoile or Hstoile, del’, deh JA’tw4l’, (CLAUDE,) born 
in Paris about 1597, was the son of Pierre, noticed below. 
He was one of the first members of the French Academy, 
and enjoyed the favour of Cardinal Richelieu. His prin- 
cipal productions were ‘‘ The Fair Slave,” a tragi-comedy, 
and some fugitive poems. Died in 1651. 

toile or Estoile, de 1’, (PIERRE,) a French chroni- 
cler, born in Paris about 1544, was a crier (grand audien- 
cier) of the chancery. He left a promiscuous journal 
of events, anecdotes, manners, customs, etc. during the 
reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV., (1574-1610,) which | 
was published, the first part in 1621 and the second 
part in 1719. It is highly prized by antiquaries and 
students of history, and appears to have been written 
with candour. Died in 1611. 

See Mor#rl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 


Bttmiiller, ét’/mtil/ler, (ERNsr Morirz Lupwic,) a 
German philologist, born at Gersdorf, near Lobau, in 
1802. He is distinguished for his researches in ancient 
German literature. In 1833 he became professor of 
German at Zurich. He published, besides editions of 
old German poets, several epic poems, among which is 
“ The Chiefs of the Royal German Houses,” (“ Deutsche 
Stammkonige,” 1844,) also an “ Anglo-Saxon Lexicon,” 
(1852.) 

Ettmiiller, (MICHAEL,) aneminent German physician, 
born at Leipsic in 1644. He graduated in 1668, and be- 
came a member of the Faculty of Medicine in 1676. He 
acquired great popularity as professor of botany and 
surgery in Leipsic. His works were often reprinted, 
with the title of “Opera Omnia.” Died in 1683. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ettmiiller, (MICHAEL ERNSt,) ason of the preceding, 
was born at Leipsic in 1673. He practised in Leipsic, 
and was successively professor of anatomy, physiology 
and medicine in the university of that city. Died in 1732.- 

See Erscu und Grupser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Et/ty, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English historical 
painter, born at York in 1787, was a pupil of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He visited Italy in 1816, and again in 1822, 
and copied with rapidity many of the old masters. His 
picture of “Cleopatra arriving in Cilicia,” exhibited in 
the Academy in 1821, was very successful. In 1824 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Academy. His 
favourite subjects were nude female figures. He attained 
a high rank among English painters, and is considered 
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unrivalled as a colorist. Among his best productions are 
“Pandora crowned by the Seasons,” (1824,) “‘ The Com- 
bat: Woman pleading for the Vanquished,” (1825, ) 
“Joan of Arc,” “Ulysses and the Sirens,” and ‘The 
Judgment of Paris,” (1826.) In 1848 a collection of 
one hundred and thirty of his pictures was exhibited in 
London. Died in 1849. 

See his “Autobiography ;”? A. Gricurist, “Life of William 
Etty,”’ 1855; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for August, 1855. 

Hubeeus, ti-bee’us, [Ei6oi0¢,] or PARos, a celebrated 
Greek writer of parodies, lived about 350 B.c. His works 
are not extant. 

Eubulide. See EuBULIDES. 

But-bu/li-dé, [Gr. Ei6ovdidnc; Fr. EUBULIDE, uh’bii’- 
léd’,] a Greek philosopher of the Megaric school, was 
a native of Miletus and an adversary of Aristotle. He 
flourished probably about 350 B.c. He was the reputed 
author of several sophistical syllogisms, among which 
was the sordtes, and was one of the successors of Euclid 
in the school of Megara. 

See Matter, “ Histoire de l’Ecole de Mégare.”” 


Bubulides, [Evéovaidnc,] a Greek statuary of un- 
certain date. He made a group of statues of Apollo, 
Athena, Zeus, and the Muses, which he dedicated in a 
temple at Athens. This group was found in 1837. 

Eu-bu’lus, [Ev6our0¢,] an eminent Greek comic poet 
of the middle comedy, lived at Athens about 375 B.C. 
He composed many comedies on mythological subjects, 
and in simple, elegant language. Small fragments of his 
works are extant. 

See Ciinton, “ Fasti Hellenici.”” 


Eu-ehe’ri-us, [Fr. Eucuer, uh’shair’,] a native of 
Gaul, became Bishop of Lyons about 434 A.D. He wrote 
several religious works, which are extant. Died about 
450 A.D. 

Hucleides or Huclides. See Euctip. 

Hu/clid, Bu-cli’/des, Hu-kli’des or Hu-clei/dés, 
[ Gr. Eb«Asidng ; Fr. Euciipr, uh’kléd’,] or ALEXAN- 
DRIA, a celebrated Greek geometer, whose name is nearly 
synonymous with geometry, but of whose life we have 
only scanty information. He taught mathematics in the 
capital of Egypt in the reign of the first Ptolemy, (323 
-2383 B.C.,) and appears to have been a disciple of the 
Platonic philosophy. Having been asked by Ptolemy if 
* geometry could be mastered by some easier method than 
the ordinary one, he returned the witty and celebrated 
answer, “There is no royal road to geometry.” He was 
the editor or author of the most ancient systems of geo- 
metry which are extant, and surpassed all competitors in 
the luminous exposition of his theorems and the rigorous 
order of his demonstrations. For about two thousand 
years no improvement was made on his labours, and his 
Elements were considered an almost perfect standard. 


See DELAmpRE, ‘‘ Histoire de]’ Astronomie ancienne ;”” Montucra, 
“Histoire des Mathématiques;” Smitu, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology.” 


Euclid, Euclides, Huklides, or Bucleides, [Gr. 
Bbkdeidng ; Fr. EUCLIDE,| OF MEG/ARA, a Greek philoso- 
pher, an eminent disciple of Socrates, flourished about 
400 B.c. Healso derived some of his doctrines from the 
Eleatic school. On the death of Socrates, 399 B.c., he 
removed to Megara, where he founded the school called 
Megaric or Dialectic. He appears to have combined in 
his system the ethics of Socrates with the ontology or 
metaphysics of the Eleatics. In the fifteenth century he 
was often confounded with Euclid the great geometer. 

See Matter, ‘ Histoire de Ecole de Mégare;” G. H. Lewes, 
“Biographical History of Philosophy ;” ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiques.” 

Euclide. See Euciip and EucLipEs. 

Bii-cli’/dés or Hti-clei/dés |Gr. Hixdeidne ; Fr. Eu- 
€LIDE, Uh’kléd’] was archon of Athens in 403 B.c. During 
his archonship the ancient laws of Solon were restored, 

Euclides, an Athenian sculptor, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, lived about 372 B.c. 

Buclides, a Spartan general, a brother of Cleomenes 
III., was killed at the battle of Sellasia, 223 B.C. 

Huclides, (the geometrician.) See EUCLID OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

Euclides, (the philosopher.) 
ARA. 


See Euciip oF MEc- 
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Hu/cra-tés, [Gr. Evxpary¢ ; Fr. Eucrave, uh’krat’,] 
an Athenian general, a brother of Nicias, lived about 
420 B.C. He was put to death by the Thirty Tyrants. 

Bucratide. See EvucraripEs. 

Bu-crat/i-dés, [Gr. Ev«paridyc ; Fr. EUCRATIDE, uh’: 
kra’téd’,| a powerful king of Bactria, reigned probably 
between 180 and 150 B.c., and was contemporary with 
Mithridates I. of Parthia. He waged war against De- 
metrius, King of India, and made extensive conquests in 
the northern part of that empire. He was assassinated 
by his own son. 

Etic-te’mon, [ Ev«tjuev,| an Athenian astronomer, 
who lived about 432 3.C., was a friend and associate of 
Meton, the inventor of the cycle of nineteen years. He 
corrected the time assigned by Hesiod for the heliacal 
setting of the Pleiades. 

Eudzemon, u-dee’mon, (JOHANNES ANDREAS,) born 
in the isle of Candia about 1560, came to Rome in his 
youth, and joined the Jesuits in 1581. He was a pro- 
fessor of philosophy and rector of the Greek College 
in Rome. He wrote an apology for Henry Garnet, an 
English Jesuit, which was answered by Isaac Casaubon, 
and he was the reputed author of a libel against Louis 
XIII. of France, “Ad Ludovicum XIII. Admonitio,” 
(1625.) Died in 1625. 

Hu-dami/i-das, [Eidapyidac,] a Spartan general, who 
lived between 400 and 375 B.C. ; 

Budamidas, a king of Sparta, a son of Archidamus 
III., began to reign about 330 B.C. 

Budeme. See EupEMus. 

Hu-de’mus [Gr. Evdyjuog; Fr. EupEMrE, uh’dam’] 
of Rhodes, a Greek Peripatetic philosopher, who flou- 
rished about 330 B.c. He was one of the principal dis- 
ciples of Aristotle, and rendered important services as 
editor and commentator of the works of his master. 
Several modern critics ascribe to Eudemus certain 
works which others suppose to haye been written by 
Aristotle himself. He was the author of a “ History of 
Geometry and Astronomy,” which is not extant. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graca ;’”? DioGEnEs LAERTIUS. 

Hudemus, [Gr. Etdnuoc ; Fr. EupEMgE,]| a general of 
Alexander the Great. He obtained command of the 
army left in India, and, after the death of Alexander, 
conquered the dominions of Porus, whom he killed by 
insidious means. He joined Eumenes in a war against 
Antigonus, by whom he was put to death about 316 B.C. 

Budemus, a celebrated Greek anatomist, who lived 
probably in the third century B.c. According to Galen, 
he was a contemporary of Erasistratus, 

Eudes. See Eupo. 

Buw’dés, ?[ Fr. pron. ud,] Count of Paris, was the eldest 
son of Robert, Duke of France. In 885 a.p. he ably 
defended Paris against the Normans for nearly a year. 
At the death of Charles le Gros, in 888, Eudes was elected 
King of France by many of the nobles. The throne being 
contested by Charles III., Eudes made peace by ceding 
to him the country between the Seine and the Rhine. 
Died in 898. 

Budes I, Duke of Burgundy, succeeded his brother, 
Hugh (Hugues) I., in 1078. He once attacked Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with the design to rob him, 
but was so affected by his venerable aspect that he 
changed his mind. He afterwards departed on a crusade 
to Palestine, and died in Cilicia in 1103. 

Hudes II., Duke of Burgundy, was the son of Hugh 
II., whom he succeeded in 1142. In 1143 he compelled 
Thibaut of Champagne to render homage for the county 
of Troyes and other fiefs. Died in 1162, and left the 
duchy to Hugues III. 

Eudes JIL, grandson of Eudes II., became Duke of 
Burgundy in11g0. He refused the chief command of the 
crusaders in 1201, and remained at home. In 1214 he 
commanded a wing of the French army at the battle of 
Bouvines. Died in 1218. His son, Hugh IV,, was his heir. 

Budes IV., Duke of Burgundy, was the son of Robert 
II., and succeeded his brother, Hugh V., in 1315. He 
married in 1318 the daughter of Philip, King of France. 
In a long and prosperous reign he was a powerful sup- 
port to the throne of Charles the Fair, who was his 
nephew, and of Philip of Valois, who married Eudes’s 
sister. Died in 1350. 
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Eudes, Count of Champagne, was an ambitious and 
warlike baron, and one of the most powerful feudatories 
of the kingdom. In-an attempt to make himself master 
of Lorraine, he was defeated and killed in 1037. 

Eudes, ud, (JEAN,) a French priest, born at Ry, near 
Argentan, in 1601, was a brother of Mézeray the historian. 
About 1645 he founded for the promotion of missions 
a new community called Eudistes, which was dissolved 
at the Revolution. He wrote several devotional works. 
Died in 1680. 

Eudes de Mézeray. See MizERAY. 

Et/do [Fr. Eupon, uh’dén’] or Hudes, Duke of 
Aquitaine and Vasconie, (Gascony,) born in 665 A.D., 
succeeded his father Boggison about 681. He added to 
his dominions large tracts obtained by conquest from the 
Kings of Austrasia and Neustria. In 720 a large army 
of Saracens invaded his dominions, and were signally 
defeated near Toulouse, the capital of Eudo. About 732 
Aquitaine was invaded by Abderrahman the Saracen, who 
defeated Eudo. The latter then solicited the aid of his 
former enemy, Charles Martel, who gained an important 
victory over the Saracens at Poitiers. Died in 735 A.D. 

Eudocia, u-do’she-a, {Gr. Evdoxia; Fr. EUDOCcIE, 
uh‘do’se’,| sometimes called Budoxia, a Roman em- 
press, distinguished for her beauty and talents, the wife 
of Theodosius II., was born at Athens about 394 A.D., 
and was called ATHENAIS before her conversion to Chris- 
tianity. She was married in 421 A.D. Theodosius be- 
came jealous, and banished her in 449 to Palestine, where 
she died in 460 or 461. She wrote several poems, among 
which was a Paraphrase of the first Eight Books of the 
Old Testament. 

See Gipson, ‘History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 


Budocia. See Eupoxta. 


Eudocie. See Eupocta. 
Eudokia. See Eupocia. 
BHudon. See Eupo. 


Bu-do/rus, [Gr. Eidwpoc ; Fr. Eupore, vh’dor’,] a 
Greek philosopher, who lived probably before the Chris- 
tian era, and was a commentator on Aristotle’s “ Meta- 


physics.” 
Budoxe. See Eupoxus. 
Eudoxia. See EupocIA. 


Bu-dox’i-a, [Gr. Eidogia ; Fr. Eupoxtr, vh’dok’se’,] 
sometimes called Hudocia, Empress of the East, was of 
French origin, and was married to Arcadius in 395 A.D. 
She acquired a complete ascendency over that feeble 
prince, and procured the exile of Chrysostom, Patriarch 
of Constantinople. Her son reigned as Theodosius II. 

Hudoxia or Budocia, a Roman empress, daughter 
of Theodosius II. and Eudocia, noticed above, became 
the wife of Valentinian III. Petronius Maximus, having 
assassinated the emperor and usurped the throne, (455 
A.D.,) compelled Eudoxia to be his wife. She avenged 
herself by inviting Gensericthe Vandal, who sacked Rome 
and carried her to Africa. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Budoxia or Budocia was the wife of Constantine 
Ducas, who became Emperor of Constantinople in 1059. 
He died in 1067, Jeaving three minor sons, Constantine, 
Michael, and Andronicus, under the tutelage of their 
mother. She married Romanus Diogenes in 1068, and 
three years later was forced to resign the royal power 
to her son Michael. She was the author of a learned 
work, entitled “Tonia,” on the genealogy and metamor- 
phoses of gods, heroes, and heroines. 

Eudoxie. See Euvpoxta. 

Eu-dox’i-us, a native of Armenia. He embraced 
the doctrines of Arius in their full extent, and was 
chosen Bishop of Antioch about 356, and Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 360. Died in 370. 

Budoxius, surnamed HERos, or THE HERO, a Roman 
jurist, who lived about the fifth centory. 

Eti-dox’us, [Gr. Eidogue ; Fr. Eupoxe, uh’doks’,] a 
celebrated Greek astronomer, born at Cnidus, in Caria, 
lived about 370 B.c. He was a pupil of Archytas, and 
a friend or disciple of Plato. He opened a school in 
Athens, which was very flourishing. Pliny informs us 
that he approximately determined the length of the year 
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at 365} days. Eudoxus is also said to have originated the 
doctrine of the concentric solid crystalline spheres, by 
which the apparent motions of the sun, moon, and planets 
were explained. Cicero thought him the greatest astrono- 
mer that had ever lived. His works are not extant. 

See DELAmpRE, ‘Histoire de l’Astronomie ancienne.”’ 


Budoxus, an Athenian comic poet of the new com 
edy, is supposed to have lived in the third century B.c. 

Eudoxus oF Cyzicus, a Greek navigator, who lived 
about 130 B.C., and was sent by Ptolemy Evergetes on 
an exploring or trading expedition to India, from which 
he returned with success. It is supposed he afterwards 
attempted to reach India by sailing round Africa, but 
that he failed in that enterprise. He made no important 
discoveries, 

See Fasricius, “Bibliotheca Greca;’” BozHMeEr, ‘ Dissertatio 
de Eudoxo,”’ 1715; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

EBu-ga-le’nus, (SEVERIN,) a Dutch physician, born 
at Dokkum, wrote a “Treatise on the Scurvy,” (1588,) 
which was often reprinted. 

Bu’ga-mon, [Eiyauor,| a Greek epic poet of Cyrene, 
lived probably about 560 B.c. He wrote a poem called 
“ Telegonia,” which was designed as a continuation of 
the “‘ Odyssey :” it is not extant. 

Eugen, the German of EuGENIusS and EUGENE, which 
see. 

Hugeéne, the French of EuGEntus, which see. 

Bu-géne’, | Fr. Euckner, uh’zhan’; Ger. EuceEn, 
oi-gan’,] PRINCE, (or, more fully, FRANGoIS EUGENE de 
Savoy—deh sa’vw4’,) one of the most celebrated gene- 
rals of modern times, born in Paris in 1663, was the grand- 
sonofthe Duke of Savoy. His father was Eugene Maurice, 
Count de Soissons, and his mother Olympia Mancini, a 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin. He was destined for the 
church, but, disliking the study of theology, he applied 
to Louis XIV. for the command of a regiment, which 
was refused. Deeply resenting this refusal, he offered 
his services, in 1683, to the Emperor of Austria, by whom 
he was so rapidly promoted in the war against the Turks 
that he was général-major at the siege of Belgrade, in 
1688. In 1691 he was appointed to command the Impe- 
rial army in Piedmont, where he gained advantages over 
the French, and received the commission of field-marshal, 

About 1694 he rejected the offer of a marshal’s baton, 
with a large pension, which Louis XIV. proposed to him * 
as an inducement to return to the French service. He re- 
ceived the command of the Austrian army of Hungary, and 
in 1697 gained a decisive victory over the Turks at Zenta. 
The war of the Spanish succession soon called him to 
a more arduous and brilliant career. In 1701 he com- 
manded in Italy, where he outgeneralled the able French 
marshal Catinat, and, by an act of successful audacity, 
surprised Villeroi in Cremona and made him a prisoner. 
Vendéme, having taken the command, proved himself 
a more equal match for Eugene, who at the indecisive 
battle of Luzara, in 1702, lost the best part of his army. 
At the end of this campaign he was made president of 
the council of war in Vienna. Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough being associated in the command of the 
allies, their congenial qualities and hearty co-operation 
contributed greatly to their success. On the 13th of 
August, 1704, they defeated the French at the famous 
battle of Blenheim. To check the victorious French 
army, he was again sent to Italy in 1705, and, engaging 
with the Duke of Vendéme, was wounded and defeatea 
at the battle of Cassano. But in 1706 he gained a conz+ 
plete victory at Turin, and drove the French out of Italy. 
He returned to Vienna in 1707, and was received with 
great applause. Appointed to command the Imperial 
army in Flanders, he co-operated with Marlborough in 
the victory of Oudenarde, (1708,) and in the great battle 
of Malplaguet, (1709,) which the allies claimed as a vic- 
tory, although they lost 25,000 men. Eugene, who advised 
the attack against the opinion of the Dutch deputies, was 
censured for temerity in this affair, 

In 1712 he performed a diplomatic mission to London, 
but did not succeed in preventing the defection of the 
English from the alliance against France, or in restoring 
Marlborough to the command+from which he had just 
been dismissed. He returned to the army in Flanders 
in 1712, and, having made another campaign with little 
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success, began to think of peace. In March, 1714, he 
signed with Marshal Villars a treaty of peace at Rastact. 
In 1716 and 1717 he gained great victories at Peter- 
waradin and Belgrade over the Turks, who were vastly 
superior in number. After the end of. this war he was 
employed many years in civil affairs, and was treated with 
great honour and confidence by Charles VI. of Germany. 
He died, having never been married, in 1736. He was 
regarded by some as the greatest general of his time, 
though he made no remarkable improvements in the art 
of war. His success was due not so much to skill in 
strategy as to his audacity and decision, the admirable 
rapidity of his couwp-d’e7l, and his promptitude to perceive 
and rectify his errors. 

See Joun Campse tt, ‘‘ Military History of Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Marlborough,” 2 vols., 1736; ‘‘ Histoire du Prince 
Eugéne,” by Mauvitton, 5 vols., 1740; Dumont et Rousset, 
‘‘ Histoire militaire du Prince Eugéne,” 1729-43; FERRARI, ‘‘ De 
Rebus gestis Eugenit,’’? 1747; Prince pe Licng, ‘‘Vie du Prince 
Eugéne,” 1809; Major-GEnerat J. Mircue ct, “ Biographies of 
Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,” 1865; F. von Kaus- 
LER, ‘Leben des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen,’’ 2 vols., 1838-39 ; 
“ Edinburgh Review’? for November, 1810, ; 

Eugene de Beauharnais. See BEAUHARNAIS. 

EHu-gen/i-cus, an eloquent Greek theologian, became 
Archbishop of Ephesus in 1436 A.D. He opposed the 
union of the Greek with the Latin Church, with great 
eloquence and vehemence, at the Council of Florence, 
(1438.) Died in 1447. 

Bugénie, uh’zha‘ne’, (or, more fully, EUGENIE MARIE 
de Montijo—deh mén’te’zho’,) Empress of France, 
a daughter of the Count of Montijo, a Spanish grandee, 
was born at Granada, Spain, on the 5th of May, 1826. 
Her mother, Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick, was of Scot- 
tish extraction. Eugenie received the title of Countess 
of Teba, and was educated in France and England. In 
1851 she appeared at the festivals of L’Elysée, Paris, 
where her beauty and graces attracted the notice of Louis 
Napoleon, to whom she was married in January, 1853. 

See ‘‘ Notice sur l’Impératrice des Frangais,’’ etc., Paris, 1853; 
VavrEREAU, “‘Dictionnaire universel des Contemporains,”’? 1858; 
‘‘Eminent Women of the Age,”’ 1868. 

Bugenios Bulgaris. See EuGENius BuLcaris. 

Eu-ge/ni-us, a Greek physician, mentioned by Galen, 
lived probably about the first century. 

Eugenius, a Gaul, who was noted for his rhetorical 
talents, and was proclaimed emperor about 392 A.p. He 
was defeated by Theodosius and put to death in 394. 

Bugenius | Fr. Eucknr, uh’zhan’; Ger. EuGEn, oi- 
gan’| L, a native of Rome, was elected pope in 654 as 
successor to Martin I., who was banished by the emperor 
Constans II. Died in 658. 

Eugenius IT, a Roman by birth, was elected pope in 
824 A.D. in place of Pascal I. He held a council at Rome 
in 826 for the reformation of the clergy. This council 
issued an injunction that the believers should learn to 
read and write. He died in 827, and was succeeded by 
Valentinus. 

Hugenius III, (BERNARD oF PisA,) elected pope in 
1145, as successor to Lucius II., was a native of Pisa, 
and a disciple of Saint Bernard. At this period the 
Roman senate and people, excited by the preaching of 
Arnaldo da Brescia, were in a state of revolt against the 
papal power. The pope, therefore, retired to Viterbo, and 
then to France, where he favoured the second crusade 
by the offer of indulgences. He returned to Rome about 
1152, and died in 1153. Anastasius IV. succeeded him. 

Eugenius IV., (GABRIELE CONDOLMERO, ) born at 
Venice about 1383, was chosen pope in 1431. He was 
soon involved in a contest with the Council of Bale, 
which had been convoked by the late pope, Martin V., 
for the reformation of the Church, and which refused to 
own his supremacy. Having failed in an attempt to 
dissolve this council, he ordered them to transfer their 
sessions to Ferrara. They summoned him to appear 
before the council in sixty days; and he answered by a 
bull declaring the council dissolved, and calling another 
at Ferrara in 1437. The council then deposed the pope 
for contumacy, (1438,) and elected in his stead Amadeus 
of Savoy, who assumed the name of Felix V. Eugenius, 
however, persisted in his course, and anathematized the 
bishops who remained at Bale, Thus a great schism in 
the Church was produced, which continued until the 


death of Eugenius. A formal but insincere convention 
was signed in 1439 by Eugenius and John Paleologus 
for the reunion of the Latin and Greek Churches. He 
waged war against the Duke of Milan and the King of 
Aragon, and instigated the Kings of Poland and Hungary 
to violate their treaty with the Turks. He died in 1447, 
when Nicholas V. was chosen his successor, and Felix 
V. resigned. 

See Patina, ‘‘ Vite Pontificum ;”? ARTAUD DE MonTor, “ His- 
toire des souverains Pontifes ;’? Gipson, “‘ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xvi, 

Hugenius, Sain’, [Fr. SAINT-EUGENE, san‘tuh‘zhan’; 
Ger. SANKT EuGEN, s&nkt oi-gan’,| was chosen Bishop 
of Carthage about 480 A.p., when the church was divided 
between the Catholics and the Arians, the latter of whom 
were favoured by the Vandal king Huneric. A few years 
later the Arians persecuted their opponents, and exiled 
Eugenius. He wrote an ‘Exposition of the Catholic 
Faith,” and other works. Died in 505 A.D. 

Bu-ge’ni-us or Bu-ge/ni-os Bul-ga’ris, a Greek 
prelate, born at Corfl in 1716. He taught philosophy 
at Corfu, Yanina, and Constantinople. His reputation 
having spread to the court of Russia, the empress Cath- 
erine, in 1775, made him Archbishop of Slavonia and 
Cherson. His writings, which are in Greek, have con- 
tributed much to the revival of learning and science in 
Greece. He published a “Treatise on Logic,” (1766,) 
and a poetical Greek version of Virgil, (1786-94.) It 
is stated that his scientific works are written in ancient 
Greek, and the others in modern. Died in 1806. : 

Ei’ge-on or SAMmos, an ancient Greek historian, lived 
about 500 B.c. 

Euhemerus. See EVEMERUS. 

Buklides. See Euciip and Euc.ipEs. 

Bu-la’li-a, [Fr. EvLavix, uhate’,| Saint, a Chris- 
tian martyr, born at Merida, in Spain, about 290 A.D. 
She perished at the stake under the reign of Maximian, 
aged about fourteen. 

See TILLEmonr, ‘‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques.”” 

Buler, yoo’ler, [Ger. pron. oi/ler,] (CHRISTOPH,) a 
son of Leonard, born in 1743, became a major in the 
Russian army, and cultivated astronomy with success. 
He was selected with others by the Academy of Saint 
Petersburg to observe the transit of Venus in 1769. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Euler, (JOHANN ALBRECHT,) the eldest son of Leonard 
Euler, born in Saint Petersburg in 1734, inherited a good 
share of his father’s talents for mathematics. Having 
resided some years in Berlin, he returned to Saint Peters- 
burg about 1766, and obtained a chair of philosophy. 
He afterwards served as secretary of the Imperial Acad- 
emy, and councillor of state. In 1762 he shared with 
Clairaut the prize proposed by the Academy of Saint 
Petersburg on the theory of comets. He assisted his 
father in a treatise on the theory of the moon, which 
obtained the prize of the Academy of Paris in 1770. He 
wrote many other treatises on astronomy, optics, and 
physics. Died in Saint Petersburg in 1800, 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Huler, (Kar.,) second son of the great geometer, 
born in Saint Petersburg in 1740, graduated at Halle. 
Returning to Saint Petersburg in 1766, he was appointed 
physician to the court and to the Imperial Academy. He 
gained the prize proposed by the Academy of Paris in 
1760 for a treatise on the Mean Velocity of the Planets. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Euler, (LEONARD,) a celebrated Swiss geometer, born 
at Bale on the 15th of April, 1707, was the pupil of John 
Bernoulli in his native city. About 1727 he accompanied 
Nicholas and Daniel Bernoulli to Saint Petersburg, 
whither they had been invited to teach in the new Acad- 
emy, in which he obtained a place as assistant professor. 
In 1733 he succeeded Daniel as professor of mathematics. 
Here he composed an immense number of memoirs, 
which display a profound, inventive genius and an ex- 
traordinary fecundity of mind. It is stated that he wrote 
more than half of the forty-six volumes published by the 
Academy of Saint Petersburg from 1727 to 1783. From 
1741 to 1766 he lived in Berlin, having been invited by 
Frederick the Great to assist in the formation of the Berlin 
Academy, which he enriched with his writings. In 1755 
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he was chosen an associate of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, which awarded him several prizes. Returning 
to Saint Petersburg, he published, in French, his popular 
work on physical philosophy, “Letters to a German 
Princess,” (1768.) He greatly improved the integral 
calculus, the indeterminate analysis, and the science of 
mechanics by analysis, and is reckoned one of the great- 
est mathematicians of the eighteenth century. Among 
his principal works are “‘ Mechanics; or the Science of 
Motion analytically explained,” (Mechanica; sive Mo- 
tus Scientia analyticé exposita,” 2 vols., 1736,) “ Intro- 
duction to the Analysis of Infinites,” (“Introductio in 
Analysin Infinitorum,” 1748,) a ‘Treatise on Naval 
Science,” (1749,) a Treatise on the Integral Calculus, 
(“Institutiones Calculi Integralis,” 1768,) a ‘Treatise 
on Dioptrics,” (1771,) and a “Theory of the Moon’s 
Motion,” (1772.) He was blind during the last sixteen 
years of his life. He died in September, 1783. He left 
several sons, who became eminent in science. ‘‘ His 
genius,” says Condorcet, “was equally capable of the 
greatest efforts and of the most continuous labour. He 
multiplied his productions marvellously, and yet was 
original in each. His brain was always active, and his 
soul always calm.” Euler’s memory was so extraor- 
dinary that he knew, it is said, the “ Aineid” by heart. 
He was a man of deep and earnest religious convictions, 
and had family worship daily in his own house. 

See Convorcet, ‘“‘Eloge de L. Euler;’? NicHotas von Fuss, 
“Floge de L. Euler;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” article 
‘* Euler.” 

Eumathius or Humathe. 

Euméle. See EuMELus. 

Eu-me’lus, [Gr. Etundog ; Fr. EUMELE, uh’mal’,] a 
son of Admetus and Alcestis, was one of the chiefs of 
the Greek army which besieged Troy. His horses were 
distinguished for fleetness. 

Eumelus [EipnAoc] of Corinth, a very ancient Greek 
epic poet, flourished about 750 B.c. His works are lost. 

Eumelus, a Greek painter, who lived probably about 
200 A.D. His picture of Helen was placed in the Forum 
at Rome. 

Eumene. See EUMENEs. 

EHu’me-nés, [Gr. Evwévne ; Fr. EUMENE, uh-man/,] a 
favourite officer and confidential secretary of Alexander 
the Great, was born at Cardia, in the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, about 360 B.c. He attended Alexander in his 
expedition against Persia about 330 B.c., commanded a 
division of the army, and was highly esteemed by that 
prince for his bravery and military talents. When the 
conquests of their departed chief were divided among 
the Macedonian generals, Eumenes received Cappado- 
cia, Pontus, and Paphlagonia. He was an ally of Per- 
diccas in the war between the latter and Ptolemy, and 
gained a complete victory over Craterus in the year 321. 
In this action Craterus was killed. After the death 
of Perdiccas (321) Antipater and Antigonus combined 
against Eumenes, who defended himself for several 
years. The Macedonians were jealous of Eumenes be- 
cause he was an alien. At length, by means of treachery, 
Antigonus took him prisoner and put him to death in 
317 or 316 B.c. He was one of the few among Alexan- 
der’s officers who continued loyal to the royal family. 

See “Life of Eumenes,” in PLuUTARCH, who compares him with 
Sertorius; Cornetrus Nepos, ‘“‘ Eumenes ;’? ARRIAN, “ Anabasis ;” 
B. Geer, ‘Specimen historicum de Eumene Cardiano,” 1838; 
THIRLWALL, “‘ History of Greece.”’ 

Eumenes [Fr. Euméne] I, King or Governor of 
Pergamus. He began to reign about 262 B.c., defeated 
Antiochus Soter near Sardis, and died about 240 B.C. 
He was succeeded by his cousin, Attalus I. 

Eumenes It, King of Pergamus, a son of Attalus L., 
began to reignin 197 B.c. He was a faithful and efficient 
ally of the Romans in their war against Antiochus the 
Great about 190, and was rewarded by the addition to 
his kingdom of Mysia, Lydia, and Phrygia. By his 
political sagacity he greatly increased the importance 
of his kingdom, which prospered in,a long peace. He 
patronized the arts and sciences, and founded at Per- 
gamus a celebrated library, which became a rival to that 
of Alexandria. He died about 159 B.c. 


See Porysius, ‘“ History ;”” Appian, ‘ Syriaca;”? Livy, 
of Rome.”’ 


See EUSTATHIUS. 
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Hi-men/i-dés [Gr. Hipevidn¢g; Ger. EUMENIDEN, 
oi’meh-nee/den] or E-rin/ny-68, often called, in Latin, 
Fu’ri-z and Di/ree, the Greek name of the Furies, or 
goddesses who punished crimes in this world and after 
death, and pursued the guilty with burning torches. 
Some writers limit the number of Furies to three, 
namely, Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megzera. 

Bu-me/ni-us, a Latin grammarian and rhetorician, 
born at Autun about 260 a.b. He taught rhetoric in 
Rome, and then in Autun. Four of his discourses are 
extant, one of which is a panegyric on Constantine, 
spoken in his presence. 

*Humolpe. See EUMOLPUS. 

Bti-mol’pus, [Gr. EvuoaAnoc; Fr. Eumourr, vh’- 
mol]p’,] a Thracian, who was regarded as a priestly bard 
and founder of the Eleusinian mysteries, was called a 
son of Neptune and Chione. According to one tradi- 
tion, he fought for the people of Eleusis against the 
Athenians, and was killed in battle. 

Hunape. See EUNAPIUS. 

Hi-na/pi-us, [Gr. Eivamuc ; Fr. EUNAPE, uh’nap’,| a 
heathen Sophist and physician, born at Sardis, in Lydia, 
about 347 A.D. He lived at Athens, was a Neoplatonist, 
and a violent opponent of Christianity, He wrote, in 
Greek, a work entitled ‘Lives of Philosophers and So- 
phists,” which is extant. “It is of great importance for 
literary and philosophic history,” says Boissonade, ‘as 
without it there would be an immense void in the his- 
tory of Eclecticism.” He left a continuation of Dexippus’s 
history from 270 to 404 A.D., which has not come down 
to us. 

See Fasricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.’’ 

Hu-ni’cus, [Evvixoc,] an Athenian comic poet, who. 
lived in the fifth century B.c. 

Eunome. See EuNoMUus. 

Eu-no’/mi-us, [Gr. Edvdoc,| the founder of an Arian 
sect called Eunomians, was born at Dacora, in-Cap- 
padocia, and was a man of superior talents. About 360 
A.D., Eudoxius, Bishop of Antioch, ordained him Bishop 
of Cyzicus, but afterwards deposed him for heresy. He 
was an ultra-Arian, and opposed the worship of martyrs 
and relics. He was several times banished by successive 
emperors, and suffered persecution with firmness and 
constancy. His writings are nearly all lost, except a 
‘Confession of Faith.” Saint Basil, and Saint Gregory of 
Nyssa, wrote books to refute his doctrines. Diedin 394 4.D. 

See Rirrer, “‘ History of Christian Philosophy.” 

Hi/no-mus, [Gr. Eivouoc; Fr. EuNnomr, uh’nom/,] 
one of the early kings of Sparta, supposed to have lived 
nine hundred years or more B.C. According to some 
writers, he was the father of Lycurgus. Simonides calls 
him a brother of Lycurgus. 

Bi/’nus, a native of Syria, was the leader of the in- 
surgents in the servile war which broke out in Sicily in 
135 B.c. He defeated several Roman armies in succes- 
sion, but was captured about 133 B.C., and died in prison 
soon afterwards. 

Buphante. See EUPHANTUS. 

Hu-phan/tus [Gr. Ei@avtoc; Fr. EUPHANTE, uh’- 
fant’| of Olynthus, a Greek poet and Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who wrote about 330 B.c. He was a preceptor 
of Antigonus I. of Macedonia, to whom he dedicated a 
work, Ilep? BaotAsiac, (“On Royalty,”) which was highly 
commended. He composed also numerous tragedies. 

Bu-phe’mi-a, (FLAviA A®LIA MARCIA,) an empress 
of the East, was originally a slave named Lupicina, and 
was married to a Thracian of obscure condition, who in 
518 ascended the throne of Constantinople as Justin I. 

Buphorbe. See EUPHORBUS. 

Bu-phor’bus, [Gr. Etgopsoc; Fr. EupHorsn, uh’- 
forb’,] a brave Trojan warrior, killed by Menelaus. Py- 
thagoras professed that his soul was the same which had, 
animated Euphorbus. 

Buphorbus, a physician, who lived at Rome in the 
reign of Augustus, was a brother of Antonius Musa. He 
was employed professionally by King Juba, who in honour 
of him named a certain plant Euphorbia, which is still 
the name of a numerous genus. 

Bit-pho/ri-on, [Ei¢opiwr,| a tragic poet of Athens, 
was the son of Atschylus. He is said to have gained 
the prize four times with his father’s posthumous trage- 
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dies. He wrote several of his own, one of which was 
crowned in competition with Sophocles and Euripides. 

Euphorion, an eminent Greek poet and grammarian, 
born at Chalcis, in Eubcea, about 275 3.c. He lived 
some years at Athens, and became librarian to An- 
tiochus the Great about 220 B.c. He wrote epic poems 
entitled ‘* Hesiodos,” ‘Mopsopia,” and ‘“Chiliades,” 
(XcAudde¢ ;) also several epigrams. His poems were very 
popular among the Romans of the Augustan age; but 
his style was censured by Cicero and others as affect- 
edly obscure. He was author of a celebrated treatise 
on grammar, and of other prose works. Only small 
fragments of his writings are extant. 

See Vossius, “‘De Historicis Grecis;’? Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca 
Greca ;” A. Mxrnekg, ‘‘Dissertatio de Euphorionis Vita et Serip- 
tis,’ 1823. 

Huphorion, a Greek statuary, whose works were not 
extant in the time of Pliny, by whom he is mentioned. 

Euphreeus, u-free’us, or Hui-phra/tés, [Gr. Ei@pavog 
or Eigparne,| a native of Oreus, in Eubcea, was a dlisci- 
ple of Plato, and became a favourite of Perdiccas, King 
of Macedonia. After the death of the latter he returned 
to Oreus and opposed the party of Philip of Macedon. 

Eiu-phra/nor, [Ei¢pévep,| a celebrated Greek painter 
and sculptor, bornin Corinth, flourished between 365 and 
325 B.c. He was pupil of Ariston, and a contemporary 
of Apelles and Praxiteles. It appears that he worked 
in Athens, as Pliny ranks him among Athenian artists. 
He was the first artist who represented heroes with 
proper dignity. He painted in encaustic and worked in 
marble and bronze, and was equally successful in paint- 
ing and sculpture, Pliny and Plutarch highly applaud his 
productions. Among his master-pieces in painting are 
“The Twelve Gods,” “The Battle of Mantinea,” and the 
“Feigned Insanity of Ulysses ;” and in sculpture, a statue 
of Paris, and colossal statues of ‘ Valor” and “ Greece.” 


See Puiiny, ‘‘ Natural History.” 


Buphrate. See EUPHRATES. 

Buphrates. See EvpHRAUS. 

Bu-phra/tés, [Gr. Evdpary¢ ; Fr. Eururate, vuh’- 
frat’,| an eminent Stoic philosopher, lived in the reign 
of Hadrian, in the second century. He was a native of 
Syria or Egypt, and a friend of Pliny the Younger, who 
eulogizes his virtues and talents, (Epist. i. 10.) 

Euphrates, a heretic, who, in the second century, 
founded the sect of Ophites. 

Bu/phron, an Athenian comic poet of the new com- 
edy, lived about 300 B.c. 

Eu-phros’y-ne, [Gr. Evdpoctvn,] one of the Three 
Graces, (in Greek, “ Charites,”) supposed to be the off- 
spring of Venus. The Greeks personified in her the 
genius of Mirth or Joy. (See CHARITES.) 

Euphrosyne, an empress, was the wife of Alexis IIL., 
who in 1195 obtained the throne of Constantinople by a 
conspiracy of which she was a chief instigator. By her 
courage and talents she acquireda nearly absolute ascen- 
dency over Alexis, but exposed herself to public contempt 
by her immoral excesses. She died in exile about 1215. 

Bii/po-lis, [ Eirodic,] an excellent Athenian comic 
poet of the old comedy, was born about 446 B.c., and 
was a rival of Aristophanes. Several of his plays ob- 
tained the honour of a triumph. He is ranked by 
Horace with Cratinus and Aristophanes, (see Satires, 
book i. iv. 1,) and in the opinion of some critics he sur- 
passed Aristophanes in the graces of diction. He often 
chose political subjects, and severely satirized the per- 
sons and conduct of eminent men then living. Only 
small fragments of his works are extant. He is supposed 
to have died about 410 B.c. According to one account, 
he was killed in a naval action, 

See Crinron, “Fasti Hellenici;? Fapricrus, “Bibliotheca 
Greca ;’? Surpas, “ Eupolis ;” C. W. Lucas, * Cratinus et Eupolis,” 
Bonn, 1826; STEVENART, “Etude sur le Poéte Eupolis,” 1850. 

Eupompe. See Eupompus. 

Bu-pom/pus | Gr. Eiroumog ; Fr. EuPOMPE, uh’pomp’| 
of Sicyon, a celebrated Greek painter, a contemporary 
of Zeuxis, lived about 350-370 B.Cc., and was the master 
of Pamphilus. He is called the founder of a new school, 
the Sicyonian. In answer to the young sculptor Lysippus, 
who consulted him on the choice of a model, he said, 
“ Follow nature,” 


Ev’ric [Lat. Euri/cus] or Bv’a-ric, [ Lat. Evari’cus,} 
an able and warlike king of the Visigoths, began to reign 
in 466 A.D. He enlarged his dominions by conquest 
until they extended from the Loire to the Pyrenees and 
from the Rhone to the ocean. His alliance was courted 
by Franks, Romans, Vandals, and other nations. Died 
in 484. ’ 

See Gipson, ‘History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.”’ 

Buripide. See EurIPIpEs. 

Hi-rip’i-dé8, |Gr. Eipunidn¢ ; Fr. Euripipe, uh’re’- 
péd’,] one of the three great tragic poets of Greece, was 
born at Salamis in 480 B.c. According to a popular tra- 
dition, he was born on the day of the battle of Salamis. 
His parents, Mnesarchus and Clito, were Athenians who 
sought refuge at Salamis from the Persian invaders. 
He studied rhetoric under Prodicus, and philosophy or 
physics under Anaxagoras. About the age of twenty- 
five he produced his “ Peliades,” the first of his dramas 
which was performed. He maintained an animated 
rivalry with Sophocles, (who was his senior,) and gained 
the first prize in several dramatic contests. He was a 
friend of Socrates, who, it is said, seldom went to the 
theatre except when the tragedies of Euripides were 
performed. Euripides composed seventy-five—or, as 
some say, ninety-two—tragedies, of which eighteen 
are still extant. Among his most admired works are 
‘oPleeubal?> ion? §*Alcestis)/ "Medea, “Helenay” 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” ‘ Hippolytus,” and ‘ Bacche.” 
His other extant dramas are ‘‘ Heraclide,” ‘The Sup- 
pliants,” (‘‘Supplices,”’) ‘‘ Hercules Furens,” “ Orestes,” 
“Troades,” “Electra,” ‘Andromache,” “Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” “ Rhesus,” and “ Pheenisse.” His style is distin- 
guished by elegance, perspicuity, and harmony. Cicero 
and Milton were great admirers of Euripides, and Aris- 
totle calls him ‘‘the most tragic of poets.” ‘‘ When we 
look only at the highest excellences of Euripides,” says 
Hallam, “there is perhaps a depth of pathos and an 
intensity of dramatic effect which Racine himself has 
not attained.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”) About the year 408 he retired from Athens, 
where a violent and unscrupulous faction was arrayed 
against him, and found repose at the court of Archelaus, 
King of Macedon, who treated him with much favour. 
According to a prevalent but doubtful tradition, he was 
killed by a pack of hounds in 406 B.C. . 

See C. Hassz, ‘‘De Euripide Poeta,’” 1833; Joprett, “ TIlus- 
trations of Euripides,’’ 3 vols., 1781; F. Jacoss, ‘‘Animadversiones in 
Euripidis Trageedias,”’ 1790; ZiRNDORFER, “‘ De Chronologia Fabu- 
larum Euripidearum,’’ Marburg, 1839; HARTuNG, “* Euripides Resti- 
tutus,” 2 vols., 1844; Faxrictus, “ Bibliotheca Greca ;”? BOUTERWEK, 
‘“De Philosophia Euripidis,”’ 1819; J. Lapaume, “‘ De Euripidis Vita 
et Fabulis Dissertatio,” 1848; REUTER, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Aschylo, 
Sophocle et Euripide,’’ 1831; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for Septem: 
ber, 1838; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1840. 

Bu-ro’pa, [Gr. Etpoxy; Fr. Europr, vh‘rop’,] in 
classic mythology, a daughter of Agenor, King of Phe- 
nicia, and a sister of Cadmus. The poets feigned that 
she was carried off by Jupiter, who previously assumed 
the form of a bull. She became the mother of Minos 
and Rhadamanthus. 


Burope. See EuROPA. 
Buryale. See EuryALUuSs. 


Bi-ry’a-lus, [Gr. Eipiadoc ; Fr. EuRYALE, uh’re’Al’,| 
ason of Mecisteus, was one of the ARGONAUTA, and one 
of the Epiconl, (which see.) He was distinguished for 
his bravery at the siege of Troy, where he was a com- 
panion of Diomede. 

Buryalus, a beautiful young Trojan mentioned by 
Virgil. (See ‘ Afneid,” books v. and ix.) 

Eii-ry-cli/das, | Eipv«Aeidac,| an Athenian orator, lived 
about 220 B.C. 

Bu-ryd‘i-ce, [Gr. Eijpvdixy,] the wife of Orpheus, was 
bitten by a serpent as she fled from Anistzeus, and died. 
The poets feigned that Orpheus descended to the lower 
regions and persuaded Pluto to restore her to life on 
condition that she should walk behind her husband and 
he should not look back until they had arrived in the 
upper world. But Orpheus, unable to resist his longing 
to see her again, turned back, and thus lost her forever. 
(See ORPHEUS.) 

See Virait’s “‘ Georgics,”’ book 1v. 454-527. 
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Burydice, [Evpvdixy,] the wife of Amyntas, King of 


. Macedonia, was the mother of Alexander, Perdiccas, and 


Philip, all of whom became kings ; the last was the father 
of Alexander the Great. She is charged with attempting 
the life of her husband, and with taking the life of her 
eldest son, about 365 B.c. 

Eurydice, a Macedonian princess, a daughter of An- 
tipater, became the queen of Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 
about 320 B.c., and mother of Ptolemy Ceraunus. Her 
niece Berenice having gained her husband’s affections, 
Eurydice retired to the court of Seleucus, King of Syria. 

Eurydice, sometimes called Ade/a, a daughter of 
Amyntas ILI. of Macedonia. Her mother was Cynane, 
a half-sister of Alexander the Great. About 322 B.c. 
she was married to Arrhidzeus, a son of King Philip. 
She was a rival competitor for the regency with Olympias, 
by whose order she was put to death, 316 B.c. 

Eiu-ryi’o-¢hus, [EvpiAoyoc,|] a Spartan general, who 
was defeated and killed in battle by the Athenians about 
426 B.C. 

Bu-rym/e-don, [Etpuyédwv,] an Athenian general, 
who took part in the Peloponnesian war. He and Sopho- 
cles commanded an army and fleet sent against Sicily in 
425 B.c.; but their operations were arrested soon after 
their arrival by a peace or truce negotiated by Hermo- 
crates. In conjunction with Demosthenes, Eurymedon 
commanded an armament sent against Syracuse in 414. 
He was killed in a naval battle in the harbour of that 
city In 413 B.C. 

See Piurarcu, “ Nicias,”’ 

Ew/ry-phon, [{Eipvddy,] an eminent Greek physician 
of Cnidos, said to have lived in the time of Hippocrates, 
about 350 B.c. He is quoted by Galen. 

Eurysthée. See EURYSTHEUS. 

Eurysthene. See EurysrHENrs. 

Hu-rys’the-neées, [Gr. Eipvodevye ; Fr. EURYSTHENE, 
uh’rés’tan’,] a son of Aristodemus, King of Sparta, had 
a twin-brother, Procles. As their mother refused to say 
which was the eldest, the oracle of Delphi decided that 
they should reign jointly. After their death the throne 
continued to be shared between two kings, one of whom 
was descended from Eurysthenes and the other from 
Procles. 

See Curnton, “ Fasti Hellenici;’”? MiULier, ‘‘The Dorians.”’ 

Hu-rys’theiis, [Gr. Eipvodeic ; Fr. EURYStHEr, uh’- 
rés’ta’,] a fabulous king of Argos and Mycenz, was a 
son of Sthenelus. Juno hastened his birth that he might 
have the advantage over Hercules, as the younger of 
the two was ordained by Jupiter to serve the other. He 
was a severe taskmaster, and imposed on Hercules the 
well-known twelve labours. (See HERCULES.) He was 
slain by Hyllus, a son of Hercules. 

Hiis’den, (Rev. LAWRENCE,) an English poet and 
clergyman, was born in Spotsworth, Yorkshire. Having 
written an epithalamium on the marriage of the Duke 
of Newcastle, the latter procured his appointment as 
poet-laureate in 1718. He wrote a few articles for the 
“Spectator,” and some occasional poems, and was noticed 
in Pope’s “Dunciad.” Died in 1730. His version of 
Claudian’s “Court of Venus” was highly praised by 
one of the editors of the “Guardian,” in which it was 
inserted. (See “Guardian,” Nos. 127 and 164.) 

Huseébe, the French for Eusesrus, which see. 

_ Bu-se’bi-a, (AuRELtA,) a Roman empress, was mar- 
ried to Constantius about 353 A.D. She patronized 
learning, and is charged with favouring Arianism. She 
died childless in 360. 

Bi-se’bi-us, [Gr. EioéBwc; Fr. Euskpe, uh’zab’, ] 

3ishop of Emesa, in Phoenicia, was born near Edessa 
about 300 A.D. He refused the bishopric of Alexandria, 
from which Athanasius was deposed in 341, and soon 
afterwards became Bishop of Emesa. He is said to have 
favoured the doctrines of the Semi-Arians. His numer- 
ous works were once admired for learning and eloquence, 
but are nearly all lost. Died about 360, 

Eusebius or Doryi_ “um, [Fr. Eustpr pr Dorvikr, 
uh-zab’ deh do’re’la’,| a Greek theologian of the fifth 
century. He became Bishop of Doryleum, and a zealous 
opponent of Eutyches. 

Busebius or NicomeptA, [Fr. Euskne pr Nico- 
MEDIF, Uh’zdb’ deh ne’ko’ma‘de’,] an eminent and am- 
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bitious Arian prelate, was a friend of Eusebius Pamphili. 
He became Bishop of Berytus and of Nicomedia. At 
the Council of Nice, 325 a.D., he refused to sign the 
condemnation of Arius, and was consequently banished ; 
but, finding a powerful patron in Constantia, sister of the 
emperor, he was restored to his see. Having acquired 
paramount influence at court, he assembled a council at 
Tyre in 334, by which Athanasius was condemned. He 
also procured the restoration of Arius, and, after his 
death, became the chief of the Arian party, who were 
also called Eusebians. In 339 he obtained the bishopric 
of Constantinople. His name is identified with a modi- 
fied form of Arianism, (2.2. the Homoiousian doctrine.) 
Died in 342 A.D. 

See TrLLemont, ‘* Mémoires ecclésiastiques ;”? NEANDER, “‘ His- 
tory of the Church ;” Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.” 

Eusebius PAm/puitt, [Fr. EusEBE PAMPHILE, uh’- 
zab’ pon’fél’,] an eminent writer and theologian, called 
“the Father of Ecclesiastical History,” was born in Pales- 
tine, probably at Czesarea, about 266 A.D. Heassumed the 
surname PAMPHILI in memory of his friend Pamphilus 
the Martyr. He was appointed Bishop of Czesarea 
about 314, and retained that dignity until his death. At 
the Council of Nice, summoned in 325 to condemn 
Arius, he was selected by the emperor Constantine to 
deliver the opening address; but he objected to some of 
the terms of the creed therein adopted. He was after- 
wards charged with favouring Arianism, and actually 
used his influence to reinstate Arius. At the Council 
of Tyre, in 334, he was one of the bishops who censured 
Athanasius, the orthodox leader, and was chosen by his 
colleagues to defend their decision before the emperor, 
who was his friend. He was a man of superior talents 
and of great learning. His most important works 
(which are written in Greek) are an “ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory” from the Christian era to 324 A.D., a “ Universal 
History or Chronicle,” a “ Life of Constantiné,” “* Gospel 
Preparation,” (“ Preparatio Evangelica,’’) anda work “On 
the Proof or Demonstration of the Gospel,” (‘*De De- 
monstratione Evangelica.”” He wrote many other works, 
which have not been preserved. His History is written 
in a moderate and impartial spirit, and is highly prized ; 
but his merit as a man and a Christian is variously esti- 
mated. Jerome calls him the “ Prince of the Arians.” 
The manuscript of his “ Universal History” was found 
at Constantinople about 1818. Died about 340. 

See TittEemont, ‘‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques ;’”? Cave, ‘‘ Historia 
Literaria;”? NEANDER, “ History of the Church;” Grppon, “* His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;” “ Biographie 
Universelle ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Busebius of Samosata, an eminent orthodox prelate, 
so named from the place of his birth, (the modern Sumei- 
sat,) on the Euphrates. He was bishop of his native 
place in 361 A.D., and perhaps before that date. Having 
been intrusted with the documents which proved the 
election of Meletius as Bishop of Antioch, he firmly 
refused to give them up to the Arians, who wished to 
annul the election, although their wish was seconded by 
the order of the emperor. He was banished by Valens 
about 371, and restored to his see in 378 A.D. About 
379 he was killed by an Arian who threw a stone on 
his head from the roof of a house. 

See CeILuier, ‘‘ Histoire des Auteurs sacrés,”’ etc. 


Eusebius, Popr, succeeded Marcellus I.in 310 A.D., 
and died after a pontificate of a few months. He was a 
Greek by birth. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli, born in Sardinia in the 
fourth century, was noted for his zeal against Arianism, 
Soon after the Council of Milan, 355 A.D., he was ban- 
ished to Palestine by Constantius ; but on the accession 
of Julian, in 361, he. was relieved from persecution. He 
co-operated with Athanasius in the Council of Alexan- 
dria in 362. Two of his pastoral letters are extant. Died 
about 370. 

See CriLuier, “ Histoire des Auteurs sacrés,”’ etc. 

Eustace or Bustache. See Eusrastus. 

Eiis’tace, (JoHN CHErwopk,) an English writer and 
Roman Catholic priest, born about 1765. He published, 
besides other works, “An Elegy to Burke,” (1797,) and 
a “Classical Tour through Italy,” (2 vols., 1813,) which 
was received with favour, but is said to be inaccurate, 
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The sixth edition was published in 4 vols., 1821. A sup- 
plement to this work was published by R. Colt Hoare 
in 1819, Eustace died at Naples in 1815. 


See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’? for October, 1813. 


Bustache, uh’st&sh’, (Davip,) a French Protestant 
minister, born in Dauphiné. He published numerous 
sermons and controversial works. Died about 1660. 

Eustachi or Hustachio. See Eusracnivus. 

Hut-sta’ehi-us, [It. Eusracuio, @-oo-sta/ke-o, or Eu- 
STACHI, €-o0-st4/kee,| (BARTOLOMMEO,) a pre-eminent 
Italian anatomist, was born at San Severino, in the March 
of Ancona. He studied medicine in Rome, where he 
also settled as a practitioner, and was professor in the 
college di Sapienza in 1562. But, though patronized by 
Cardinal Borromeo and widely celebrated as an anato- 
mist, he did not obtain pecuniary success, and died, as he 
lived, in poverty. Hewas perhaps the greatest anatomist 
of his time; and probably no other anatomist, ancient 
or modern, has made so many discoveries. His most 
important work, “On the Controversies of Anatomists,” 
(“De Anatomicorum Controversiis,”) was announced by 
him as ready for the press, but was not published, and is 
not now extant. His anatomical plates, about forty in 
number, engraved in 1552, after having been lost a cen- 
tury and a half, were published in 1712, being a valuable 
acquisition to science, as well as a most interesting relic 
of their illustrious author. He also published an edition 
of Erotianus’s Lexicon, and several treatises collected 
with the title “Opuscula Anatomica.” <A part of the 
ear derives from him the name of ‘the Eustachian tube.” 
Died in 1574. 

' See Hauer, “Bibliotheca Anatomica ;” Cuvier, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Sciences naturelles;” G. C. Gentitt, ‘‘ Elogio di B. Eustachio,” 
1837; SPRENGEL, “‘ Geschichte der Arzeneikunde.”’ 

Bi-sta/si-us (ii-sta’she-us) or Hu-sta’chi-us, [Fr. 
Eustack, uUs’t&ss’, or EUSTACHE, Us’t&sh’,] Abbé of 
Luxeu, (now Luxeuil,) was born in Burgundy about 560 
A.D. He was employed by Saint Columbanus as teacher 
or director of his school at Luxeu. Died in 625. 

Eustathe. See Eusrarutus. 

Eu-sta/thi-us [Gr. Evordfio¢ ; Fr. Eustatur, uh’- 
stat’] of Cappadocia, a Neoplatonic philosopher, was a 
pupil of Jamblichus, and lived about 350 A.D. He was 
celebrated for his eloquence. 

Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica, celebrated 
as a commentator on Homer, lived at Constantinople. 
He was one of the most learned men of his time. He 
became Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, about 1175, and after- 
wards Archbishop. His voluminous commentary on 
Homer’s “Iliad” and “Odyssey” is an immense and 
valuable store of ancient erudition, consisting chiefly of 
extracts from the earlier scholiasts, as Apion, Porphyry, 
and Demosthenes of Thrace. It was first printed in 
1542. He also wrote a commentary on Dionysius Peri- 
egetes, which is extant, and one on Pindar, which has 
been lost. Died about 1200. 

See Fasricrus, “‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 


Bustathius, sometimes written BHumathius, a Greek 
novelist, who is supposed to have lived in the twelfth 
century. His name appears as author of a licentious 
work in Greek called “The Drama of Hysmine and 
Hysminias.” 

Eustathius, [Gr. Etoripio¢ ; Fr. Eustarue,] SAINT, 
born at Sida, in Pamphylia, became Bishop of Berea, 
from which he was translated to the see of Antioch. He 
opposed with zeal the doctrine of Arius, and spoke elo- 
quently on the subject at the Council of Nice, 325 A.D. 
Eusebius, the Arian leader, caused him to be deposed 
and exiled about 330. His writings are lost. Died about 
337, or, according to some, in 360 A.D. 

See CEILuigr, ‘‘ Histoire des Auteurs sacrés,”’ etc. 


Bii-sta’thi-us Ro-ma/nus, a celebrated Byzantine 
jurist, who flourished at Constantinople between 950 and 
1000 A.D. 

Biis’tis, (WILLIAM,) an American physician and poli- 
tician, born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1753. He 
served as a surgeon in the army during the Revolutionary 
war, and was elected a member of Congress in 1800. 
He was appointed secretary of war by President Madi- 
son in 1809, resigned in 1812, and was sent as minister 


to Holland in 1814. In 1823 he was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts. Died in 1825. 

Eu-sto’chi-um, (JULIA,) a pious Roman lady, was a 
disciple of Saint Jerome, who dedicated to her his com- 
mentary on Isaiah. She became an inmate of a convent 
in Palestine in 385 A.p. Died in 419. 

Eustratius, ii-stra/she-us, Bishop of Nice, lived in the 
twelfth century, and wrote a commentary on Aristotle. 

Eu-ter’pe, (Gr. Eirép77,] aname given by the ancient 
Greeks to one of the nine Muses. She presided over 
lyric poetry, and was represented with a flute. 

HEuthycrate. See EurHycRATES, 

Bu-thyYo’ra-tés, [Gr. El¢uxparn¢e ; Fr. EUTHYCRATE, 
uh’te’kr4t’,] a Greek sculptor, who lived about 300 B.c., 
was a son and pupil of Lysippus. His works were more 
remarkable for correctness and severity than for grace. 

Euthydeme. See EUTHYDEMUS. 

Hi-thy-de’mus, [Gr. Eididnuoc; Fr. EUTHYDEME, 
uh’te’dam’,| a Greek sophist, whom Xenophon mentions 
as an opponent in argument of Socrates. He afterwards 
became a disciple of that philosopher, by whose wisdom 
he had been confounded. 

Euthydemus, an Athenian general, who had a high 
command in the army which besieged Syracuse in 
413 B.C. 

Euthydemus, a powerful king of Bactria, formed an 
alliance with Antiochus the Great about 210 B.c. Silver 
coins of this king (with Greek inscriptions) have been 
found at Bokhara and Balk. 

Buthyme. See EuriymMtus. 

Ha-thym/i-us, [Fr. Euruyme, vh’tém/’,] Sarn7, an 
Armenian priest, born in 377 A.D., lived in Palestine, 
built several monasteries, and converted the empress 
Eudocia. Died in 473. 

Bu-thym/i-us Zig-a-be’nus, a Byzantine monk, lived 
about 1100. He wrote, in Greek, a work in defence of 
the orthodox faith, which was printed in 1536. 

Butocius, ii-to’she-us, [Gr. Edromoc,] a Greek geom- 
eter of Ascalon, in Palestine, lived about 550 A.D., and 
was the pupil of Isidorus the architect. The only extant 
works of this author are Commentaries on Apollonius and 
Archimedes. His comments on Archimedes’s “ Treatise 
on the Sphere and Cylinder” are interesting and valu- 
able. He gives various modes for solving the problem 
of the duplication of the cube. 

Eutrope. See Eurropius. . 

Eu-tro’pi-us, [ Fr. Eurropr, uh’trop’,] sometimes 
called Fla’vius Butro’pius, a Latin historian of the 
fourth century. He was secretary to the emperors Con- 
stantine and Julian, the latter of whom he attended in 
his expedition against the Parthians. He wrote an 
“Epitome of Roman History” (‘‘ Breviarium Rerum Ro- 
manorum”) from the foundation of the city to the time 
of Valens, which has been popular for many centuries 
and extensively used as a school-book in modern times. 
The language is pure, and the style clear and simple. 
Little is known of the authov’s life. 

See Surpas, “‘Eutropius ;’? Gennantus, ‘De Viris ilustribus ;” 
Mo tter, “‘ Disputatio de Eutropio,”’ 1685. 

Bu’/ty-ehes, [Gr. Eiriyyc,| the founder or head of a 
heretical sect called Eutychians, born about 375 4.D., 
became noted for his piety and ascetic zeal, and was 
superior of a monastery near Constantinople. In warmly 
opposing a doctrine ascribed to Nestorius, he erred in 
the opposite extreme, teaching that there is only one 
nature in Christ,—that is, the divine. For this he was 
condemned by the Council of Constantinople in 448. 
His opinion, however, was adopted by the empress Eu- 
docia and others in high station, and Theodosius II. 
assembled in 449 a council] at oe which reversed 
the former decision. The Cecumenical Council of Chal- 
cedon in 451 annulled the acts of the Council of Ephesus. 
This sect became numerous in the East, and received 
the name of Monophysites. 

See Pruguet, “‘ Dictionnaire des Hérésies ;’? AL Tuustus, ‘ His- 
toria Eutychiana,”’ 1659; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Eutyches or Bt-tyeh/i-us, a Latin grammarian, a 
disciple of Priscian, lived in the sixth century. 

Bu-tyeh-ia/nus, [Fr. Eurycuien, uh’te’ke-ANn’, | 
Pope or Bishop of Rome, was a native of Tuscany. He 
succeeded Felix I. in 275 a.p., and died in 283. 
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Bii-t¥eh/i-dés [Eiruyidyc] or Stcyon, a Greek sculp- 
tor, who lived about 300 B.c., was a pupil of Lysippus. 
He made a statue of the Eurotas, which is mentioned 
by Pliny, “in quo artem ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixere,” (“in which many said the art showed itself more 
liquid than the river itself.”’) 

Butychien. See EurycuiaAnus. 

Bi-tych/i-us, [Gr. Ebriyvoc,| born at Fostat, in Egypt, 
in 876 a.D., became Patriarch of Alexandria in 933. He 
was learned in theology, history, and medicine, on which 
he wrote several works. His ‘‘ Universal History” ac- 
quired a high reputation among the Orientals. J. Selden 
published a part of this, with a Latin version. Died 
about 940. 

E-vag/o-ras, [Gr. Eiayépac ; Fr. EVAGorE, A’v2’gor’, | 
King of Salamis, in Cyprus, was descended from Teucer, 
son of Telamon. He reigned from 410 to 375 B.c. Aided 
by the Athenians and the King of Egypt, he carried on 
a war ten years against the King of Persia, whose army 
invaded Cyprus, and he obtained peace on not unfavour- 
able terms in 376. He was assassinated in 374, and left 
the throne to his son Nicocles. Isocrates the orator 
describes Evagoras as an able ruler. Evacoras IL, 
supposed to have been a son of the preceding, became 
King of Salamis after the death of Nicocles, and was 
dethroned by Protagoras. 

See XEnopuon, “ Hellenica.” 

Evagore. See EVAGORAS. 

Evagre. See EVAGRIUS. 

E-va’gri-us [Fr. Evacre, a’vagr’] oF ANTIOCH. 
During a schism in the Church, Evagrius and Flavian 
were respectively elected to the dignity of Patriarch of 
Antioch by the two different parties in 388 A.D. Eva- 
grius translated into Latin a “Life of Saint Anthony” 
by Athanasius. Died after 392. 

Evagrius, [Gr. Evéypioc,] surnamed Pon/ricus, [Fr. 
EVAGRE DE Pont, A/vagr’ deh pon,] a monk, born near 
the Euxine Sea, in the fourth century, was noted for 
piety and learning. He removed to Egypt, and passed 
many years in the monastery of Nitria. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, “ Monachus” and ‘ Gnosticus.” Died 
about 400. 

See TiLLtEmonr, “‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques.”’ 

Evagrius, surnamed THE SCHOLASTIC, born at Epi- 
phania, in Syria, in the sixth century, became an emi- 
nent advocate of Antioch, and obtained the dignity of 
queestor. He wrote, in Greek, an ecclesiastical history 


from 431 A.D. to 593, which is a respectable work in point ! 


of authenticity and style. 

Evald. See Ewarp. 

Evald or Bwald, a/W4lt, (JOHANNES,) the most emi- 
nent Danish poet of the eighteenth century, was born in 
Copenhagen in 1743. He was educated for the church; 
but, finding such studies uncongenial to his romantic 
and ambitious ideas, he furtively enlisted in the Prussian 
service about the age of sixteen. Failing to obtain a 
more eligible rank than that of a private in the infantry, 
he soon deserted to the Austrian standard, under which 
he fought several battles in the Seven Years’ war. Dis- 
enchanted from his youthful illusions of military glory, 
he returned home to study theology; but a disappoint- 
ment in love soon diverted him from this pursuit and 
rendered him weary of life. He appears to have been 
unconscious of his poetical genius until he was employed 
to write a poem on the death of Frederick V., (1766,) 
which excited general admiration. His reputation was 
increased by his “Temple of Fortune,” his tragedy of 

Rolf” or “ Rollo,” (1770,) and the “Death of Balder,” 
a drama, (1773.) The last is considered his master- 
piece, and was superior to any Danish drama which had 
then appeared. He also wrote “ Harlequin Patriot,” a 
satirical comedy, “The Fisherman,” an opera, (1778,) 
a beautiful elegy, entitled “Hope and Memory,” and 
several other works. His writings are pervaded by a 
high moral tone. He suffered much in his later years 
from a chronic malady, and received a rather sparing 
pecuniary aid from government. Died in 1781. 


F See Loncrettow, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”” Howitt 
* Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” vol. i. chap. ii: 
Erscu und GRUBER, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” C. Morprcu, 
ihe Ewalds Levnet med Bidrag til hans digtervaerkers Historie,” 
1831. 


B-van/der, [Gr. Eiavdpoc ; Fr. EVANDRE, A’véndr’,] 
a semi-fabulous Grecian hero, supposed to have been 
ason of Hermes. He emigrated from Arcadia to Italy, 
where he founded Pallantium and became an ally of 
fEneas against Turnus. He was the father of Pallas. 
(See Virgil’s “ASneid.”) 

B-van/der Au-li-a’nus, an Athenian sculptor, who 
worked at Rome about 40 B.C. 

vandre. See EVANDER. 

Evangeli, 4-van’ja-lee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian poet 
and linguist, born at Cividale in 1742, filled for thirty 
years the chair of belles-lettres in Padua, He made a 
Latin version of Gray’s “Elegy,” (“Elegia in rusticum 
Sepulchretum,” 1772,) wrote a poem entitled “ Musical 
Love,” (“Amor musico,”) and turned some poetry of 
the Bible into Italian verse. Died in 1805. 

Evangelista, A-van-ja-lés’t4, of Canobio, an Italian 
canonist and civilian, born in 1511; died in 1595. 

Bv’ans,* (ABEL,) an English wit, was a graduate of 
Oxford in 1699, and had a great reputation as an epi- 
grammatist. He wrote “Vertumnus,” ‘The Appari- 
tion,” and other small poems. His name occurs in the 
following couplet : 

** Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas, 

Bubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Young, Carey, Tickell, Evans.” 

Evans, (CALrEB,) D.D., an English Baptist minister, 
born at Bristol in 1737, preached in his native city. He 
published several sermons, and a letter to John Wesley 
in which he defends the rights of the American colonies, 
Died in 1791. 

Ev’ans, (Sir De Lacy,) K.C.B., a general of the 
British army, born at Moig, Ireland, in 1787. He fought 
as a commissioned officer in the Peninsula from 1810 to 
1813, and against the Americans at Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and New Orleans in 1814. He took part in the 
battle of Waterloo, 1815. In 1831 he was elected to 
Parliament, in which he acted with the Liberal party. 
He obtained command in 1835 of a legion of 10,000 
men raised to suppress the Carlist rebellion in Spain. 
He defeated the Carlists in several actions in 1836 and 
1837. In 1846 he became a major-general, and in 1854, 
as lieutenant-general, obtained command of a division of 
the army in the East. He distinguished himself at the 
Alma and Inkerman, 1854. Died in 1870. 

Bv’ans, (EVAN,) a Welsh poet and clergyman, born 
in Cardiganshire in 1730. He published ‘ Love of our 
Country,” a poem, and ‘Specimens of Welsh Poetry,” 
with an English version and notes. Died in 1790. 

See Owen, “Cambrian Biography.” 

Evans, (JoHN,) D.D., an English dissenting divine, 
born at Wrexham in 1680, became successor to Daniel 
Williams in London. His ‘Discourses on Christian 
Temper” (4th edition, 1729) were highly commended by 
Dr. Watts, Dr. Doddridge, and others, and have often 
been reprinted. Died in 1730. 

See ‘‘ Life of John Evans,”’ by Dr. JoHN ERSKINE. 

Evans, (JoHN,) LL.D., born at Usk, in Monmouth- 
shire, in 1767, was minister of a General Baptist congre- 
gation in London from 1792 to 1827. He wrote a “ Brief 
Sketch of the Different Denominations of Christians,” 
(1794,) which passed through eighteen editions and was 
translated into several languages. He sold the copy- 
right for ten pounds. Died in 1827. 

Evans, (JOHN HARRINGTON,) an English Baptist min- 
ister, born at Salisbury in 1785, preached in John Street 
Chapel, London, about thirty years. He published Let- 
ters, Sermons, and other religious works. Died in 1849. 

See ‘Memoirs of J. H. Evans,” by his son, 1852. 

Ev/ans, (Lrewis,) an American geographer, born about 
1700. He published a Map of New York, New Jersey, 
and other colonies in 1749. Died in 1756. 

Evans, (MarIAN C.,) an English novelist, born in the 
north of England about 1820. She published, under the 
assumed name of GEORGE ELIO?, popular novels, entitled 
“Adam Bede,” (£858,) ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” (1859,) 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life,” ‘‘ Romola,” (1863,) and “ Felix 
Holt the Radical,” (1866 ;) also a poem, entitled “The 
Spanish Gypsy,” (1868.) Miss Evans was married, a 


* The name Evans is variously pronounced, both in England and 
America,—often iv’anz, but perhaps still more frequently év’anz. 
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few years since, to the distinguished writer, G. H. 
Lewes, Esq. 

See “ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1860; ** Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1859; “Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1859, 
and May, 1860; “‘ British Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1863, and 
October, 1868; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for April, 1859; ‘‘ Novels of 
George Eliot,” in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for October, 1866. 

Evans, (NATHAN G.,) an American general, born in 
South Carolina about 1828, graduated at West Point in 
1848. He commanded the insurgents at Ball’s Bluff, 
October, 1861. ; 

Evans, (OLIVER,) an American inventor and mechan- 
ist, born at Newport, Delaware, in 1755. He is said to 
have invented the first steam-engine constructed on the 
high-pressure system, the drawings and specifications of 
which he sent to England about 1795. He projected a 
railroad to connect New York and Philadelphia, but 
lacked the means to realize it. Died in 1819. 

Evans, (ROBERT WILSON,) an English author, born 
at Shrewsbury about 1790, was vicar of Heversham. He 
published several esteemed works, among which is “ The 
Rectory of Valehead,” (15th edition, 1852.) 

Evans, iv’anz, (THoMAS,) an eminent controversial 
writer and minister of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
born in Philadelphia in 1798. In 1827 and 1828 he 
opposed the Unitarian views of Elias Hicks, in a series 
of able papers in “The Friend.” He also published 
(1828) an “Exposition of the Faith of the Religious 
Society of Friends,” etc., which is probably the most 
complete exhibition extant of the doctrines of the early 
Quakers in relation to the divinity and offices of Christ. 
In 1837 he narrowly escaped shipwreck on a voyage to 
Charleston, South Carolina, when by over-exertion at 
the pumps (and other efforts to save the sinking vessel) 
his health sustained a serious and irreparable injury. 
From 1837 to 1854 he edited, in conjunction with his 
brother, William Evans, “The Friends’ Library,” a col- 
lection of the standard religious writings of the Society, 
in fourteen volumes, He died May 25, 1868. He was 
distinguished for rare acuteness as well as comprehen- 
siveness of intellect, for a most kindly and benevolent 
spirit, and for an unquenchable zeal in defence of what 
he believed to be the principles of truth. 

See notice in the Philadelphia ‘‘ North American and United 
States Gazette’? of June 22, 1868, which was afterwards reprinted in 
pamphlet form. ' 

Ev’an-son, (EDWARD,) an English clergyman, born 
in 1731, became vicar of South Mimms in 1768, and 
rector of Tewkesbury in 1770. He was prosecuted for 
altering the liturgy and preaching unsound doctrine, but 
was acquitted. In 1778 he resigned his livings, and 
ypened a school at Mitcham. He published several 
xacts against the Trinity and other doctrines of evan- 
gelical religion. Died in 1805. 

Evaric. See Euric. 

Evariste. See Evaristus. 

Ev-a-ris’tus, [Fr. Evariste, A/va‘rést’,] SAInT, a 
Greek by birth, was chosen Bishop of Rome in 100 A.D. 
as successor to Saint Clement. He suffered in Trajan’s 
persecution, and is honoured.as a martyr by the Church, 
though history does not inform us of the manner of his 
death, which occurred in 109 A.D. 

See ARTAUD DE Monror, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 


Ev’arts, (/EREMIAH,) an American editor, born in 
Sunderland, Vermont, in 1781, studied law. He became 
editor of “‘The Panoplist,” a religious paper of Boston, 
about 1810, and of the “Missionary Herald” in 1820. 
In 1821 he was chosen corresponding secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Died 
in 1831. 

See E. C. Tracy, ‘‘ Memoirs of J. Evarts,”’ 1845. 


Evarts, (WILLIAM M.,) an eminent American lawyer, 
a son of the preceding, was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1818. He graduated at Yale College in 
1837, studied law at Harvard University, and began to 
practise in the city of New York about 1840. He be- 
came an active member of the Republican party. In 
the trial of President Johnson,.in the spring of 1868, 
he was the principal counsel for the respondent, who 
nominated him attorney-general of the United States 
about July 1 of that year. 
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Eve, eev, [Heb. 1M, Hevah or Chavah ; Arab. HAWA, 
ha’wa; Gr. Kia; Lat. E’va,] the wife of Adam, and the 
original mother of the human race. 

, See Genesis ii., iii, and iv.; II. Corinthians xi. 3; I. Timothy 
ll, 13. 

Eiveillon, a’vi/ydn’, (JACQUES,) a French priest, born 
at Angers in 1572, was learned in canon law, and wrote 
several theological works. Died in 1651. 

Ev’e-l¥n, (JoHN,) an English author and gentleman, 
eminent for his accomplishments, public services, and 
honourable life, was born at Wotton, in Surrey, on the 
31st of October, 1620, and educated at Oxford. In 1644 
he visited the continent, where he passed seven years 
in travel and in the diligent study of natural philosophy 
and the fine arts. Returning to England in 1652, he 
settled at Say’s Court, near Deptford, with his wife, 
whose maiden name was Browne. After the restora- 
tion he was employed in important public services, as 
member of the Board of Trade, commissioner for the 
rebuilding of Saint Paul’s, etc. He was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society, formed in 1662, In 1664 
he published his most important and popular work, 
“Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest-Trees,” which widely 
diffused a taste for rural occupations, and gave an ef- 
fectual impulse to the propagation of timber. ‘ Evelyn’s 
‘Sylva,’” says Scott, “is still the manual of British planters, 
and his life, manners, and principles, as illustrated in his 
Memoirs, ought equally to be the manual of English 
gentlemen.” Sir Walter here refers to his Diary from 
1641 to 1705, a work of great historical interest and 
value. Evelyn also wrote “Sculptura, a History of the 
Art of Engraving,” (1662,) a “ Treatise on Architecture,” 
(1664, ) several treatises on Horticulture, and various 
other works. His “ Sylva” was the first book printed by 
order of the Royal Society. Died in February, 1706. 

See ‘‘Biographia Britannica;” Evetyn’s ‘‘Diary;” “London 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1818; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for 
July, 1854. 

Evelyn, (JoHN,) a son of the preceding, born at Say’s 
Court about 1655, was an elegant scholar. He translated 
Plutarch’s Life of Alexander the Great, and wrote some 
original verses. Died in 1698. 

Evémeére. See EVEMERUS. 

H-vem/e-rus or Hu-hem/e-rus, [Gr. Eijuepoc; Fr. 
Evimere, a’va/mair’,] a Greek philosopher, who lived 
about 300 B.c., and was a friend of Cassander, King of 
Macedonia. He wrote a Sacred History, (‘lepd ’Avaypad7,) 
in which he expressed his dissent from the established 
polytheism, and aimed to prove that the pagan deities 
were mortals. This work was very popular with the 
Epicureans, and was translated into Latin by Ennius. 
The original and version are both lost. 

H-ve/nor, |Evjvwp,| a Greek painter, was the father 
and master of Parrhasius. He lived about 420 B.c. 

B-ve/nus, [Ev7voc,] a Greek poet of Paros, who wrote 
about 450 B.c., and from whom Socrates is said to have 
taken lessons in poetry. He is supposed to have been 
the author of numerous epigrams found in the Greek 
Anthology. 

Everaerts. See EVERARD. 

Fiverard. See EvErarpt, (ANGELO.) 

Everard, a’/veh-rart’, or Bveraerts, a’ veh-rarts, (EGt- 
pius,) a Dutch physician, born at Berg-op-Zoom, prac- 
tised at Antwerp, where he published in 1583 a treatise 
‘©On the Marvellous Virtues of the Peruvian Weed called 
Tobacco.” 

Everard, (JOANNES SECUNDUS,) a popular poet, son 
of Nicolaas, noticed below, was born at the Hague in 
1511. He studied law, and about 1533 went to Spain, 
where he became Latin secretary to the emperor Charles 
V. He gained an extensive reputation by his Latin 
poem entitled “ Basia.” Died in 1536. 

Everard or Everardi, 4’veh-rar/dee, (NICOLAAS,) 
an eminent Dutch jurist, born at Grypskerk in 1473, was 
a friend of Erasmus. He was president of the supreme 
court, or grand council, of Holland, at the Hague, from 
1509 to 1527, and was eminent for learning and probity. 
He published ‘“‘ Topica Juris,” (1516.) Died in 1532. 

See Foprens, “‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 

Everard, (NIcoLaAs GRuDIUS,) a Latin poet, son of 
the preceding, was born at Louvain about 1515. He was 


€as £; ¢ ass; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8as 2; th asin this. ({@—See Explanations, p. 23-) 
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a councillor to Philip II., and secretary of the order of 
the Golden Fleece. He wrote admired poems called 
“ Negotia, sive Poemata Sacra,” (1566,) and “ Otia, sive 
Poemata Profana,” (1612.) Died at Venice in 1571. 

His brother, ADRIAN MARIUvs, also gained distinction 
as a Latin poet. His verses were printed in 1612 with 
those of Nicolaas and Joannes. Died in 1568, 

Everardi. See EVERARD. 

Everardi, A-va-rar’dee, [Fr. Everarp, A’veh-rir’,] 
(ANGELO,) an Italian painter, born at Brescia in 1647, 
died prematurely in 1678. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Everdingen, van, van év’er-ding’en or a/ver-ding’- 
Hen, (ALBERT,) an excellent Dutch landscape-painter and 
engraver, born at Alkmaar in 1621, studied with Savery 
and Peter Molyn, both of whom he surpassed. He 
travelled in Norway, the wild, rugged, and picturesque 
scenery of which afforded many subjects for his art. He 
excelled also in marine views and storms, and executed 
admirable engravings in aqua-fortis. Died at his native 
place in 1675. 

His brother CAsAr, born at Alkmaar in 1606, was a 
skilful painter of history and portraits, and an able archi- 
tect. Died at Alkmaar in 1679. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 


Ev’er-ett, (ALEXANDER HILL,) an American scholar 
and diplomatist, born in Boston in 1792, was a brother 
of Edward Everett, noticed below. He graduated at 
Harvard University in 1806, and studied law under John 
Q. Adams, whom he accompanied to Russia as secretary 
of legation about 1809. He published in 1821 a work 
entitled ‘Europe, or a General Survey of the Principal 
Powers,” etc. In 1825 he was appointed minister to the 
court of Spain, where he remained several years. He 
published “ America, or a General Survey of the Political 
Situation of the Several Powers of the Western Conti- 
nent.” Having returned home about 1830, he became 
editor of the “ North American Review,” to which he 
contributed many literary and political articles. He 
conducted this review for about five years with great 
ability. He became an adherent of the Democratic 
party and a political friend of General Jackson about 
1832, after which he was nominated several times as a 
candidate for Congress, but was not elected. In 1845 he 
published a volume of poems. He was appointed com- 
missioner to China in 1845, and died at Canton in May, 
1847. He had married Lucretia Peabody about 1816. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America;’? ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors.”’ 

Everett, (EDWARD,) a distinguished American orator, 
scholar, and statesman, was born in Dorchester, Nor- 
folk county, Massachusetts, on the 11th of April, 1794. 
His father, the Rev. Oliver Everett, was for a number 
of years the minister of the New South Church, in Bos- 
ton, and in 1799 was appointed judge of the circuit court. 
While preparing for college, Edward Everett attended a 
school kept by Ezekiel Webster, brother of the cele- 
brated Daniel Webster, who on one occasion, during 
Ezekiel’s absence, took charge of the school for a week. 
It was thus that the acquaintance began between two 
individuals who were afterwards destined to act together 
a distinguished part in their country’s history. Edward 
Everett entered Harvard in the summer of 1807, and 
graduated, with the highest honours of his class, in 1811. 
He immediately commenced the study of divinity under 
President Kirkland. In February, 1814, he was ordained 
as minister of Brattle Street Church, Boston. In 185 
he was called to the chair of the Greek professorship 
at Harvard; but, in order more fully to qualify himself 
for the position, he visited Germany, and went through 
a course of study at the University of Gottingen. He 
afterwards made the tour of Europe. Returning, after 
an absence of four years, to his native country, in 1819, 
he entered upon the duties of his professorship, and 
gave to the study of Greek literature an impulse the 
influence of which is still felt in America. In 1822 he 
married the daughter of the Hon. Peter Chardon Brooks. 
In 1824 he was elected to Congress, and took his 
seat in the House of Representatives, in 1825, as a 
supporter of John Quincy Adams. He continued in 


Congress ten years. In 1835 he was elected Governor 
of Massachusetts. During the four years of his official 
term the Board of Education was organized, the normal 
schools founded, and other important public measures 
adopted or carried on. In the gubernatorial election 
of 1839, Mr. Everett failed to be re-elected by a single 
vote only. Thus released from public duty, he visited 
Europe the second time in the summer of 1840, and 
passed the winter in Italy. On the election of General 
Harrison to the Presidential chair, Webster became sec- 
retary of state, and, chiefly through his influence, Everett 
was appointed minister at the court of Saint James. 
Several important questions, including that of the north- 
eastern boundary, were then agitated between the two 
countries. Mr. Everett performed his difficult diplomatic 
duties in a manner that reflected the highest credit upon 
himself and distinguished honour upon the administra- 
tion with which he was connected. Having returned 
home in 1845, he was soon after elected president of 
Harvard University. He resigned this position in 1849. 
In 1852 Mr. Everett was called by President Fillmore to 
the office of secretary of state, left vacant by the death 
of Daniel Webster; he held this place, however, only 
four months,—that is, until the inauguration of Franklin 
Pierce, March 4, 1853. Previously to his retiring from 
the cabinet he had been elected, by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, to the Senate of the United States. AI- 
though in feeble health, he applied himself assiduously, 
during that exciting period, to the discharge of his public 
duties. In May, 1854, in compliance with the earnest 
recommendation of his physician, he resigned his seat 
in Congress, and withdrew to private life. As soon as 
his health was somewhat restored, he commenced his 
labours in behalf of the Mount Vernon Fund, the object 
of which was to purchase the home and burial-place of 
the immortal Washington, (then in the possession of his 
nephew, Bushrod Washington,) in order that it might 
for all future time belong to the American people as a 
place of public resort and pilgrimage. The sum collected 
for this noble purpose by the efforts of Mr. Everett (as 
the result of his lectures, writings, etc.) amounted ta 
scarcely less than one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Everett was by temperament and mental constitu- 
tion strongly conservative. This tendency was perhaps 
strengthened by the obvious consideration that, without a 
measure of the spirit of conciliation and mutual conces- 
sion, the government of a free people, spread over a vast 
extent of territory and having a great diversity of interests, 
would necessarily be exposed to continual jars, if not 
fatal collisions. His tastes and his principles alike made 
him averse to all discord and violence ; and, like many 
others, he was led to hope that, by a moderate and con- 
ciliatory policy on the part of the North, the spirit of 
Southern slavery—that great source of peril to the nation 
—might be rendered more mild and less aggressive. 
When at length the assault committed by Brooks upon 
Mr. Sumner in the Senate, and the subsequent outrages of 
the pro-slavery party in Missouri and Kansas, had excited 
deep and general indignation among the people of the 
non-slaveholding States, Mr. Everett’s anxiety seemed to 
increase, with the increasing danger, to avert, if possible, 
the dreadful scourge of civil war from his hitherto pros- 
perous and happy country. With this view, he allowed 
his name to go before the people as a representative of 
the party of conciliation and compromise, by which party 
he was chosen in the summer of 1860 a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, John Bell, of Tennessee, being the 
nominee for President. In the ensuing election they 
received only thirty-nine electoral votes, and Mr. Lin- 
coln was chosen President by a large majority. , The 
events of the next few months showed that the Southern 
leaders had for many years been making preparations 
for a separation from the Union, and that the election 
of Mr. Lincoln merely furnished them with a plausible 
pretext before the people for carrying their schemes into 
effect. When Mr. Everett perceived that war was inevi- 
table, and that the nation could only be preserved by 
putting down the rebellion by force of arms, he gave all 
his energies and influence towards the support of the 
Federal government. He died of an affection of the lungs, 
terminating in apoplexy, on the 15th of January, 1865. 


EVERMER 


Edward Everett affords a remarkable example of an 
almost universal culture,—of the successful prosecution 
of the most diversified pursuits, combined with rare accu- 
racy and thoroughness in those departments of learning 
to which he more especially devoted himself. His lite- 
rary productions consist chiefly of his elaborate public 
speeches and addresses delivered on various occasions. 
He also contributed several important articles to the 
“North American Review.” Among these we would call 
especial attention to one which most ably discussed the 
doctrine of nullification, (then rife in South Carolina,) 
published in October, 1830. His published speeches and 
addresses are perhaps not surpassed in value by those 
of any other American orator, if, in addition to the grace 
and elegance of the style, we take into consideration the 
correct and valuable information which they contain. 

For some excellent remarks on the character of Mr. Everett, both 
as a gentleman and a scholar, see ‘‘Character and Characteristic 
Men,” by E. P. WuippLe, pp. 243-252; see, also, “*A Memoir of 
Edward Everett,’ Boston, 1865; ‘‘ Christian Examiner’ for Novem- 
ber, 1850; GriswoLp’s ‘* Prose Writers of America;” ‘‘ National 
Portrgit-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. iv.; ‘‘Golden 
Age of American Oratory,” by Epwarp G. Parker, Boston, 1857; 
“North American Review” for April, 1825, January, 1837, and 
October, 1850; ‘* London Quarterly Review’’ for December, 18,40. 

Evermer. See EBREMAR. 

Evers, A-vair’, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) BARON, a Belgian 
general in the French service, born at Brussels in 1773; 
died in 1818. 

Ev’ers-ley, (CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRE,) VISCOUNT, 
an English legislator, born in London in 1794. His 
family name was SHAW. He was elected to Parliament 
as a Whig in 1830, and became Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1839. He was re-elected to that office 
in 1841, in 1847, and in 1852, and ceased to be Speaker 
in 1857, when he was raised to the peerage, as Viscount 
Eversley. His official conduct was highly approved by 
beth parties. He was remarkable for dignity of manner. 

Everts, (NICOLAAS.) See EVERARD. 

Evertsen, év’ert-sen, a Dutch family which produced 
several distinguished naval officers, of whom five were 
brothers. Cornelius, a vice-admiral, was killed in battle 
with the English, July, 1666. His brother John, hold- 
ing the same rank in the navy, was killed in the ensuing 
month. Cornelius, the son of John, attained the rank 
of vice-admiral, and died in 1679. 

See J. C. pE Jonag, ‘‘ Vie des Amiraux de Zélande J. et C. Evert- 
sen,’ 1817. 

Evesque. See LEvesque. 

Evliya or HEvleea, év-lee’4, (EFFENDI,) a noted 
Turkish traveller, born in Constantinople in 1611, passed 
the greater part of his mature life in travel through Asia 
and Europe. He often accompanied military expeditions 
or diplomatic missions as secretary. He wrote several 
volumes of Travels, which, although they display more 

redulity than judgment, are well adapted to give an 
insight into the Turkish character and mode of thought. 
Died about 1680. 

See Von Hamner, “‘ Notice of Evlya Effendi,” in his ‘‘ Histoire 
de Empire Ottoman.” 

H-vo/di-us, an intimate friend of Saint Augustine, was 
born at Tagaste, (Africa.) He became Bishop of Uzalis, 
near Utica, about 396 A.D. He wrote letters to Saint 
Augustine, which are extant. 

Evremond, Aavr’mdn’, (CHARLES de Saint-Denis 
—deh sdn’deh-ne’,) Seigneur de Saint-Evremond, a 
French courtier, wit, and /z¢éératewr, born at Saint-Denys- 
le-Guast, near Coutances, in 1613. He entered the army 
at an early age, and, by his bravery, wit, and polite 
accomplishments, attracted the notice of Turenne and 
Condé, with the latter of whom he became intimate. 
In the war of the Fronde, about 1650, he supported the 
royal cause, and was promoted by the king. For some 
political offence, Louis XIV. ordered him to be confined 
in the Bastille in 1661; but he escaped to England in 
1662, was received with great favour at court, and never 
returned to France. Charles II. granted him a pension 
of £300. His letters, essays, dramas, etc. (in French) 
gained him much temporary reputation; but they are 
mostly of a trifling character, and have little merit ex- 
cept the natural and graceful style. Died in 1703. 


See P. DesmMatsEAux, “Vie du Sieur de Saint-Evremond,”? 1705 ; 
C. Corotenp1, ‘‘ Saint-Evremontiana,’? Amsterdam, 1701. 
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Ewald, a/#Alt, (GEorG HrmnricH AvGust,) an emi- 
nent German Orientalist and biblical critic, was born at 
Gottingen in 1803. He became professor of philosophy 
at Gottingen about 1827, and of Oriental languages in the 
same university in 1835. He published a good Hebrew 
grammar, (1835.) From 1837 to 1848 he was professor of 
theology at Tiibingen. In 1848 he resumed his former 
functions at Gottingen. Among his principal works are 
“The Poetical Books of the Old Testament,” (1835-37,) 
a “History of the People of Israel until the Advent of 
Christ,” (3 vols., 1843-50,) and ‘The Prophets of the 
Old Testament,” (‘Die Propheten des alten Bundes,” 
2 vols., 1840.) In his religious views he inclined towards 
rationalism. 


See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;’? E. RENAN, in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,’”’ November 15, 1855; Cart WEx, 
“Professor Ewald als Punier gewurdigt,’’ Rostock, 1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 


Ewald, (JoHANN Lupwic,) a German Protestant 
theologian and writer, born in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1748. 
After he had preached rationalism some years at Offen- 
bach, he avowed his conversion to evangelical doctrines. 
In 1781 he became court preacher at Detmold. In 1796 
he removed to Bremen, and to Heidelberg in 1805. He 
published many works. Died in 1822. 


See Erscu und Gruzer, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ewald, (JOHANNES.) See EVALD. 

Ewald, 4’valt, or Evald, (Joun,) a Danish general, 
born at Cassel in 1744. He fought for the British in the 
United States in 1776-82, and entered the Danish ser- 
vice in 1788. Having risen to the rank of general, he 
distinguished himself in defence of the neutrality of Den- 
mark about 1806. He was author of an able and very 
successful treatise, “Instructions in War,” (‘ Belehrun- 
gen tiber den Krieg,” 1798.) Died in 1813. Malte-Brun 
represents him as a brother of the poet Evald. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ew/art, (yoo/art,) (WILLIAM,) an English Liberal 
legislator, born in Liverpool in 1798, was educated for the 
law. He represented the burghs of Dumfries district in 
Parliament for many years, beginning in 1841. About 
1850 he procured the passage of an act to establish free 
public libraries, and laboured for the abolition of capital 
punishment. Died in 1869. 

Ew’bank, (THOMAS,) a writer on practical mechanics, 
born in the county of Durham, England, in 1792, emi- 
grated to New York about 1820, and was appointed 
commissioner of patents in 1849. Among his works are 
a ‘Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and 
other Machines, Ancient and Modern,” (1842,) and 
“Thoughts on Matter and Force,” (1858.) Died in 1870. 

Ewell, (yoo’el,) (RICHARD STODDARD,) an American 
general, born in the District of Columbia about 1818, 
graduated at West Point in 1840. He became a captain 
about 1849, resigned his commission in 1861, and took 
arms against the Union. He commanded a division in 
several battles near Richmond in June, 1862, and lost a 
leg in August near Bull Run. Having been raised to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, he commanded a corps of 
Lee’s army at Gettysburg, July, 1863. He took part in 
the battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court- 
House, May, 1864. He was taken prisoner near the 
Appomattox River, April 6, 1865. 


See ‘‘Southern Generals,’’ anonymous, New York, 186s. 


Ewers, a/Wers, (JOHANN PHILIPP GUSTAV,) a German 
historian, born in the diocese of Corbie in 1781. He 
became professor of history at Dorpat in 1810, and 
published several works on the history and statistics of 
Russia. Died in 1830. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Ew/ing, (yoo’ing,) (Rev. GREVILLE,) a Scottish theo- 
logian, born in Edinburgh in 1767, was for many years 
pastor of an Independent church in Glasgow. He gained 
distinction as an expositor of Scripture, and published 
a “Greek and English Lexicon,” (1802,) ‘‘Letters to the 
Jews,” and several religious treatises. Died in 1841. 

Ewing, (Joun,) an American Presbyterian minister, 
born in Maryland in 1732. He became pastor of a 
church in Philadelphia in 1759, and provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1779. He contributed to the 
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Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. 
Died in 1802. 

Ewing, (fHOMAS,) an American statesman, born in 
Ohio county, Virginia, in December, 1789. He was 
taken to the State of Ohio about 1792 by his father, 
who was not able to give him much education at school. 
After he was twenty-one years of age, he entered the 
Ohio University at Athens. He studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1816, and practised with success in 
the courts of Ohio and in the supreme court of the 
United States. He represented Ohio in the Senate 
of the United States from March, 1831, to March, 1837, 
during which period he acted with the Whig party. 
He supported General Harrison for the Presidency in 
1840, and became secretary of the treasury in March, 
1841. In September, 1841, he resigned because Presi- 
dent Tyler vetoed a bill for a national bank (for the 
regulation of exchanges) of which Mr. Ewing was in 
part the author. He was secretary of the interior from 
March, 1849, until the death of President Taylor, July, 
1850. In the latter part of 1850 he was appointed a 
Senator of the United States, to fill a vacancy caused by 
the removal of Thomas Corwin to a seat in the cabinet. 
He opposed Clay’s Compromise bill and the Fugitive 
Slave bill. After his retirement from the Senate, March, 
1851, he resumed the practice of law at Lancaster, Ohio. 
He is the father-in-law of General William T. Sherman. 

Exauvillez, d’, dék’so’ve’y4’, (PHILIPPE IRENEE 
Boistel—bwis’tél’,) a French Catholic, born at Amiens 
in 1786, wrote “The Good Curate,” (1827,) and other 
popular religious works. He made a French version 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works, from which he omitted all 
passages contrary to Roman Catholicism. 

Excelmans, ék’sél’‘m6n’, or Exelmans, (REMI Jo- 
SEPH IsIDORE,) BARON, an eminent French general, was 
born at Bar-le-Ducin 1775. He entered the army young, 
and became aide-de-camp to Murat in 1801. For his 
gallant conduct at Austerlitz, in 1805, he was made a 
colonel. He served with distinction at Eylau, where he 
won the rank of general of brigade, and at Friedland, in 
1807. In 1811 he was grand equerry of Murat, then King 
of Naples; but in 1812 he returned to France, was cre- 
ated a baron, and commanded a division in the campaign 
of Russia. He displayed great courage and skill at Bo- 
rodino, and in the campaign of 1814 in France. At 
Waterloo he commanded a corps of cavalry of the re- 
serve. After an exile of four years, he returned to France 
in 1819. He was restored to his rank as a peer in 1831, 
and became a marshal of France about 1850. Died in 
1851 or 1852. 

See J. Nottet-Fasert, ‘‘ Notice sur M. le Maréchal Exelmans,”’ 
1851; ‘* Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais.” 

Exelmans. See EXCELMANS. 

Exeter, BisHor or. See PHrLiporrs, (HENRY.) 

Eximeno, ék-se-ma/no, (Don ANTONIO, ) a learned 
Spanish Jesuit and ingenious author, born at Balbastro, 
in Aragon, in 1732. On the suppression of his order 
he removed to Rome. He wrote the “Military History 
of Spain,” (1769,) the style of which is admired, and a 
treatise on the “Origin and Principles of Music, witha 
History of its Progress,” etc., (1774,) which is his chief 
production. Died in Rome in 1798. 

Exmouth, éks’mith, (EDWARD PELLEW,) VISCOUNT, 
an eminent English admiral, born at Dover in 1757, 
entered the navy in 1770. He took a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Lake Champlain in 1776, and became a 
post-captain in 1782. During the war against France 
he captured a number of the enemy’s ships, for which 
service he was knighted about 1794. He was elected 
member of Parliament in 1802, and obtained the rank of 
rear-admiral in 1804, with a command in the East Indies. 
As vice-admiral, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean in 1810. In 1814 he was created 
Baron Exmouth and promoted to the rank of full admi- 
ral. In 1816 Lord Exmouth commanded a perilous ex- 
pedition against the Algerines, who had violated a treaty 
for the abolition of Christian slavery. The English and 
Dutch fleets attacked Algiers on the 26th of August, and 
directed their fire with such skill and effect that the Dey, 
after an obstinate resistance, was compelled to submit 
on the same day, and about twelve hundred captives 
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were liberated. In this action the admiral’s coat was 
torn by a cannon-ball. On his return to England, Lord 
Exmouth was received with unbounded applause, ana 
was raised to the rank of viscount. He retired from 
public service in 1821, and died in 1833. 

See Epwarp Oster, ‘‘ Life of Admiral Exmouth,’’ 1835; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for December, 1835. 

Exner, éks’/ner, (FRANZ,) a German philosopher, born 
in Vienna in 1802, was professor of philosophy at Prague 
from 1831 to 1848. He wrote, among other works, one 
“On Nominalism and Realism,” (1841,) and the  Doc- 
trine of the Unity of Thought and Existence,” (1845.) 

Expilly, éks’pe’le’, (CLAUDE,) a French lawyer and 
councillor of state, born at Voiron in 1561. He was em- 
ployed by Henry IV. and Louis XIII. as negotiator in 
Piedmont and Savoy, and became president of the Par- 
liament of Grenoble. He wrote a “Life of Chevalier 
Bayard,” (1650.) Died in 1636. 

See J. C. Martin, ‘‘ Histoire et Vie de Claude Expilly,’’ 1803. 

Expilly, (JEAN JoserH,) ABBE, a French geographer, 
born at Saint-Remi, Provence, in 1719, performed many 
journeys in the public service, and others, for the pur- 
pose of collecting materials for his works. He was a 
prolific and accurate writer, and published, between 1750 
and 1770, treatises on geography, which were among the 
best of that period. Among these is a “Geographical 
and Historical Dictionary of Gaul and of France,” (6 
vols., 1762-70.) Died in 1793. 

Expilly, (Louis ALEXANDRE,) a French priest and 
revolutionist, born at Brest in 1742, became a deputy to 
the States-General in 1789, and was one of the framers 
of the civil constitution of the clergy. In 1790 he was 
chosen constitutional Bishop of Finisterre. He was con- 
demned on a charge of Federalism, and executed in 1794. 

Ex-u-pe’ri-us, [Fr. Exuprre, ék’sii’pair’,| Bishop 
of Toulouse, lived about 400 A.D., and was eminent for 
charity. 

Eyb, von, fon 1p, (ALBRECHT,) a German ecclesiastic 
of high reputation, born about 1420, became chamber- 
lain to Pope Pius II. He published a compilation from 
ancient authors, entitled ““The Poetic Pearl,” (‘‘ Marga- 
rita poetica,” 1472,) often reprinted. Died about 1478. 

Byck, van, van ik, (HUBERT,) a famous Flemish 
painter, born in 1366, was a brother of Jan, with whom 
he worked in partnership at Bruges and Ghent. They 
sometimes painted together on the same picture,—for 
example, the altar-piece of a church in Ghent represent- 
ing the Adoration of the Lamb, which is called their 
master-piece. To these brothers is ascribed the inven- 
tion of oil-painting, or, more properly, an improved 
method of preparing the pigments. (See EYCK, JAN VAN.) 
Died in 1426. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’’ etc. 

Eyck, van, (JAN,) a celebrated Flemish painter, 
sometimes called JOHN OF BRUGES, was born at or near 
Maaseyck about 1390, and was a pupil of Hubert, his 
brother. He worked mostly at Ghent and Bruges. 
About 1425 he obtained the favour of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, who employed him as an artist and 
ambassador. Hehad received from nature the qualities 
requisite for a great painter. He and his brother were 
the first who attained to great success in oil-painting, 
having discovered a new vehicle of colour, composed of 
siccative oils and resins. His pictures preserve to the 
present time an admirable freshness and brilliancy of 
colour. ‘‘ His colour,” says Emeric-David, in the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” “though inferior in harmony to 
that of modern master-pieces, has more vivacity.” 
Among his works are “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
a “Virgin and Child,” and a “Saint Jerome.” Died 
about 1440. 

See A. Micu1ets, “‘ Histoire de Ja Peinture Flamande;’’ CarTon, 
‘Les trois Fréres Van Eyck,” etc., 1848. 

Hyck, van, (Kaspar,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Antwerp, lived in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. He painted marine views with skill. 

Byck, van, (MARGARE?,) a sister of Hubert and Jan, 
was a successful painter. She refused an offer (or offers) 
of marriage because she preferred to devote herself to 
art. She probably worked with her brothers in Bruges 
and Ghent. : 
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Eyck, van, (NICOLAAS,) a Flemish painter, born in 
Antwerp about 1630, acquired a great reputation for 
battle-pieces. The particulars of his life are not known. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Eyckens. See EYKENS. 

Eyer. See Avrer, (JAKOB.) 

Eyke de Rebkow. See ReskKow. 

Eykens, i/kens, or Eyckens, ik’kens, (JAN,) a son 
of Pieter, noticed below, was a skilful painter of flowers 
and fruits. Died in 1669. 

Eykens or Eyckens, (PIETER,) called THE ELDER, 
a skilful Flemish historical painter, born in Antwerp 
about 1600, He worked in his native city, the churches 
of which contain the most of his paintings. Among them 
are a “Last Supper,” a “Saint Catherine Disputing,” 
and “Elijah Ascending in a Chariot of Fire.” His design, 
colour, and expression are praised by Descamps. He 
sometimes painted figures for the works of landscape- 
painters, 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Eymar, 4/m&r’,(CLAUDE,) a literary French merchant, 
born in Marseilles in 1744. He wrote commentaries on 
yin works, and essays on various subjects. Died 
in 1822. 

Bymar, d’, da’mar’, (ANGE MartI£,) CoMTE, a French 
littérateur, born at Marseilles about 1740; died at Geneva 
in 1803. 

Eymer. See Hymir. 

Eymeric, 4-ma-rék’, (NICOLAS,) a native of Gerona, 

in Spain, born about 1320, entered the Dominican order, 
and was accounted the greatest canonist of his time. He 
was made Inquisitor-General in 1356, and wrote “The 
Inquisitor’s Directory,” the atrocious maxims of which 
became the guide of Torquemada. Died in 1399. 
_ Bynard, a/nar’, (J. G.,) a merchant, born at Lyons 
in 1775, removed to Geneva in his youth. About 1824 
he devoted himself to the cause of Greek nationality, 
and in 1829 he loaned or advanced 700,000 francs to 
the Greek treasury. 

Bynde, van den, van den in/deh, [Lat. Eyn’ptus,] 
(JAKoB,) a Dutch writer, born at Delft about 1575, pub- 
lished a volume of Latin poems, (1611,) and a “Chronicle 
of Zealand,” (1634.) Died in 1614. 

Eynden, van, van in/den, (JAcozB,) a Dutch painter 
of animals, flowers, etc., born at Nymwegen in 1733; 
died about 1800. 

Eynden, van, (ROLAND,) a Dutch writer and painter, 
born at Dort in 1748, published, in conjunction with 
Vander Villigen, a “ History of the Painters of the Low 
Countries,” from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
which is esteemed valuable. Died in 1819. 

Eyndius. See EYNDE, VAN DEN. 

Eyre, air, (EDWARD JOHN,) an Englishman, distin- 
guished as an explorer of Australia, was born about 


1818. He published in 1845 “Discoveries in Central 
Australia,” In 1864 he was appointed Governor of Ja- 
maica. He was censured for the severity with which 


he suppressed an insurrection in October, 1865, and was 
removed soon after that date. 

Byre, (Sir James,) an English judge, born in Wilt- 
shire in 1734. After practising law in London, he be- 
came recorder of that city in 1762. He was appointed 
a baron of the exchequer in 1772, and first commissioner 
of the great seal in 1792. He held the office of Jord 
chief justice of the court of common pleas from 1793 
until his death in 1799. 

See Foss, “‘The Judges of England.” 

Eyrieés, 4’re-és’, (/EAN BAPTISTE BENOfT,) a French 
geographer and translator, born at Marseilles in 1767. 
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He translated from the English and German many works 
on geography and narratives of voyages, was one of the 
founders of the Geographical Society of Paris, and editor 
of the “Annales des Voyages.” He wrote many articles 
for Michaud’s “ Biographie Universelle,” and published 
with Pinkerton an “Abridgment of Modern Geography,” 
(2 vols., 1827.) Died in 1846. 

Bysel, i’zel, (JOHANN PHiLtpp,) a German physician 
and writer, born at Erfurt in 1652; died in 1717. 

Eytelwein, i’tel-in’, (JOHANN ALBRECHT,) a Prus- 
sian engineer born at Frankfort in 1764. He published 
a “Manual of the Mechanics of Solid Bodies and Hy- 
draulics,” (1801,) a “Manual of Perspective,” (1810,) 
and other works. Died about 1840. 

Eytzing, von, fon it’sing, (MICHAEL,) a German his- 
torian of the sixteenth century, published a history of 
events in the Low Countries from 1559 to 1583, entitled 
“On the Belgic Lion,” ( De Leone Belgico,” etc., 1583.) 

Ezéchias, the French of HEZEKIAH, which see. 

Ezéchiel. See EzEKIeL. 

Ez-ed-deen or Ez-ed-din, éz-ed-deen’, an Arabian 
poet, born in 1181; died in 1261, 

B-ze/ki-el, [Heb. 9NPiTV ; Fr. Ezécuret, 4/z4’she’él’ 
or a/2za’ke-@l’; Ger. EzECHIEL, ét-sa’ke-@l,] one of the 
four greater prophets, was a contemporary of Daniel. 
During the first Babylonian captivity he was removed, 
with other captives, about 600 B.C., to the river Chebar, 
an affluent of the Euphrates. He began to prophesy 
and to proclaim the judgments of God against idolatry 
and other sins in 595 8.c. His prophecies are generally 
considered obscure, but are remarkable for bold and 
magnificent imagery. Many critics concede to him con- 
siderable poetical genius and great energy of character. 
The data of his external life are very deficient. The 
only important event of his personal history noticed in 
his writings is the death of his wife, (chap. xxiv. 18.) 
The New Testament contains no mention of Ezekiel, nor 
any quotation from the book which bears his name. 


See C. F. Boerner, “‘ Dissertatio de Ezechiele Propheta,”’ 1719. 


Ezekiel, a Jewish poet, who lived at Alexandria, and 
wrote, in Greek, a drama on the Exodus from Egypt. 

E-ze’ki-el, an Armenian astronomer, born about 673 
A.D. After travelling in Greece, he opened in his native 
place in 710 a school, which became flourishing. He 
wrote a “Treatise on the Zodiac,” and other works. 
Died in 727. 

Ezengatsi, éz-en-gat/see, written also Hzenkantsi, 
(HovAN, ze. JOHN,) an eminent Armenian writer and 
priest. Died about 1325. 

Bz/nig, Ez/nag, or Bz/nik, an Armenian writer and 
theologian, born in 397 A.D.; died in 478. 

Eznik. See Eznic. 

Ezquerra, éth-ker’r4, or Bsquerra, és-ker’ra, a Span- 
ish poet and priest, born in Biscay about 1568. His 
reputation is founded on his “Epistle to Bartholomew 
Argensola,” the style of which is a model of elegance, 
purity, and grace. Died in 1641. 

Hz/ra, [Heb. SV; Lat. Es’prAs; Fr. Espras, és’- 
dras’ ; Ger. Es’ra or Es’DRAS,] an eminent Jewish scribe 
and reformer, was the author of the canonical book which 
bears his name, and perhaps of the two books of Chroni- 
cles. He was probably bornin Babylon. After the temple 
had been rebuilt at Jerusalem, Ezra received authority 
from the King of Persia, about 458 B.c., to lead a large 
number of captive Jews back to their fatherland. (See 
Ezra vii., viil., ix., and x., and Nehemiah viii.) He was 
Governor of Judea until 445 B.c. He is called the ‘ Re- 
storer of the Scriptures,” which he appears to have revised. 

Ezzelino, (da Romano.) See ROMANO. 
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Fabbra, della, dél/14 fab’br4, (Lurct,) a distinguished 
professor of medicine in the University of Ferrara, born 
in that city in 1655; died in 1723. 

Fabbrizi, de’, da fab-brét’see, (Luicr Cinzio,) an 
Italian writer, born in Venice about 1450, published 
“ Origine de’ volgari Proverbi,” (1526.) Died about 1526. 

See Trrasoscul, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Fabbroni. See FABRONI. 

Faber. See FABRE, LE FEvre, and FEvRE. 

Faber, (ANTOINE and CLAUDE.) See FAVRE. 

Faber, fa’ber, (BAsIL,) a German scholar and Prot- 
estant writer, born at Sora, or Sorau,in 1520. His chief 
work is “ Treasury of Scholastic Learning,” (“ Thesaurus 
Eruditionis scholastice,” 1571,) often reprinted. Died 
about 1575. 

Faber, (FELIX,) an author and itinerant preacher, 
whose original name was SCHMID?, born at Zurich about 
1442; died at Ulm in 1502. 

Fa’ber, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) a Roman Catholic 
priest and writer, nephew of George Stanley Faber, no- 
ticed below, was born in England in 1815. Diedin 1863. 

See Bowpen, “‘ Life of F. W. Faber,’ 1869. 

Faber, (GEORGE STANLEY,) an eminent English theo- 
Jogian, born near Bradford, in Yorkshire, in 1773. He 
studied at University College, Oxford. Having graduated 
in 1803, he rose through several preferments to be a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral of Salisbury in 1831. Among 
his principal works we may name his ‘“ View of the 
Mosaical Records,” (‘‘ Horas Mosaice,” 18o01,) “‘On the 
Mysteries of the Cabyri, or the Great Gods of Phoenicia,” 
( 1803, ) ‘‘ Difficulties of Infidelity,” (1824,) (a masterly 
production,) “ Difficulties of Romanism,” (1826,) “ View 
of the Prophecies relating to Judah and Israel,” and 
“The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy,” (3 vols., 1828.) 
His productions evince great learning and research and 
a spirit of fervent piety, and are regarded by competent 
critics as among the most valuable that have been 
written on those subjects. Died in 1854. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for May, 1854; ALLIBonE, * Dic- 
tionary of Authors.’’ 


Faber, fa’ba’, Fabre, fabr, or Le Fevre, leh févr, 
(JEAN,) a celebrated French lawyer and jurist, born in 
Angouléme ; died in 1340. 

Faber, fa’ber, (JOHANN, ) surnamed THE HAMMER 
oF HeretTics,a German theologian and zealous adver- 
sary of Luther, was born at Leutkirch, in Suabia, about 
1475. He became a Dominican monk. He published, 
besides other polemical works against the Protestants, 
the ‘“‘ Hammer of Heretics,” (“Malleus Heereticorum,” 
1524.) In 1531 he became Bishop of Vienna. Died in 
1541. 

See Kettner, “Dissertatio de J. Fabri Vita et Scriptis,” 1737. 

Faber, (JOHANN,) a German Catholic theologian and 
controversialist, born at Heilbronn about 1500; died 
about 1560. 

Faber, (JOHANN,) a German botanist and physician, 
born at Bamberg about 1570, practised in Rome, and 
was physician to Pope Urban VIII. 

Paber, (JOHANN Ernsv,) a German Orientalist and 
writer, born at Simmerthausen in 1745; died in 1774. 

Faber, (P1rrre,) a French classical scholar, born in 
Auvergne about 1530; died about 1615. He wrote 
commentaries on Cicero, (1601.) 

Paber, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss writer, born at Altorf in 
1657. His chief work is “The World in a Nutshell,” 
(“Orbis Terrarum in Nuce.”) Died in 1716. 

Faber Stapulensis. See Lerktvre p’Esrap_es. 

Fabert, fa’bert or fa’bair’, (ABRAHAM,) a noted orna- 
mental printer, born at Metz about 1560; died in 1638. 

Fabert, (ABRAHAM,) a famous French general, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Metz in1599. After having 
distinguished himself in several battles, he was created 
marshal of France by Louis XIV. in 1658, and at the 
same time was appointed governor of Sedan, at which 
place he died in 1662. His exploits and good fortune 


were so extraordinary that they were by many ascribed 
to magic. 

See CourTILz DE SANDRAS, * Vie du Maréchal Fabert,”’ 1697; 
J. pe La Barre, “ Vie du Maréchal_ Fabert,’”’ 1752; VoLTAIRE, 
* Si&cle de Louis XIV;’ B&ain, “ Bloge du Maréchal Fabert,’’ 
1837. 

Fa/bi-an or Fabyan, (RoBERT,) a noted merchant 
and sheriff of London, born about 1450, was the author of 
“Concordance of Histories,” or “ Fabian’s Chronicle,” 
(1516,) which treats of English history. Died in 1512. 

See Dispin, “‘ Typographical Antiquities.” 

Fa’bi-an, [Lat. Fanpia’/Nus; Fr. FABIEN, fa’be-an’,] 
SAINT, was elected pope in 236 A.D., and suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the emperor Decius in 250. 

Fa-bi-a’/nus, (Papir’1us,) a Roman philosopher of the 
first century, wrote numerous treatises on philosophy. 
‘The two Senecas expressed a high opinion of his works. 

Fabii, fa’be-I, a powerful patrician house of ancient 
Rome, which became conspicuous soon after the estab. 
lishment of the republic. Three brothers named Fabius 
obtained seven successive consulships between 486 and 
479 B.C. 

Fa-bi-o’la, Saint, a Roman lady of the ijHustrious 
house of Fabius, was celebrated for her piety and benevo- 
lence, and was the founder of hospitals in Italy. Died 
about 400 A.D. 

See BaILeT, “‘ Vies des Saints.” 

Fa’bi-us Am-bus’tus, (MARCUS,) a general, was 
consul in 360, in 356, and in 354 B.c., and afterwards 
dictator of Rome about 351 B.c. He was the father of 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus, noticed below. He defeated 
the Hernici and Tarquinians. 

Fa/bi-us Max’i-mus, (QUINTUS,) a son of the fol- 
lowing, and grandson by adoption of Paulus Amilius, 
was chosen consul 122 B.C. Having the department of 
Transalpine Gaul, he carried on a successful war against 
the Arverni and the Allobroges. On one occasion he 
defeated the enemy, who lost 120,000 men, while the 
loss of the Romans was very small. For this victory 
he received the surname of ALLOBROGICUS. 

Fa/bi-us Max’i-mus Ai-mil-i-a’nus, (QUINTUS, ) 
son of the consul Paulus Atmilius, passed by adoption 
into the house of Fabius. He was elected consul of Rome 
147 B.c. He carried on a successful war in Spain against 
Viriathus, a famous general commanding the Lusita- 
nians. Like the great Fabius Cunctator, he pursued in 
his wars the defensive policy. 

Fa’bi-us Max’i-mus Gur’gés, (QUINTUS,) a son of 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus, was consul in 292 B.c., and 
again in 276. He was the grandfather of the great Fabius 
Cunctator. 

Fa/bi-us Max/i-mus Rul-li-a’nus, (QUINTUS,) a 
famous general, was five times consul (322-295 B.C.) 
and twice dictator of Rome. He also held many other 
high offices. He gained victories over the Samnites in 
325, in 322, and in 296 B.c. He was reputed the greatest 
Roman general of his time. 


See Nrepunr, “ History of Rome;”’ Livy, “History of Rome;” 
Varertus Maximcs, “History of Rome;’? AuRELIUsS VICTOR, 
‘¢Viri illustres.’” . 


Fa’bi-us Max’i-mus Vé€r-ru-co’sus, (QUINTUS,) 
surnamed Cuncra/TOoR, the greatest of the Fabian line, 
was consul for the first time in 233 B.C., when he con- 
quered the Ligurians and had the honour of a triumph. 
After the Carthaginians had taken Saguntum, the Romans 
sent Fabius to Carthage at the head of their ambassadors. 
After the defeat of the Roman armies at Thrasymene 
in 217, a dictator being thought necessary, Fabius was 
chosen to that office. He marched against Hannibal, 
and firmly adhered to the policy of carrying on only a 
defensive war, in which he was so successful that the 
Carthaginian general was unable to obtain any advan- 
tage over him. Minucius, master of the Roman cavalry, 
at one time obtaining command of part of the army, 
engaged with Hannibal, and would have been entirely 
defeated if Fabius had not hastened to assist him, after 
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which Minucius gave up his command to Fabius. The 
dictatorship of Fabius having expired, Paulus Aimilius 
and Terentius Varro were appointed consuls, and, pur- 
suing a different method, were totally defeated at the 
battle of Cann, in 216 B.c., after which the Romans 
returned to the defensive policy of Fabius. He was 
chosen consul for the fifth time in 209 B.c. His uniform 
success against the most formidable enemy of Rome 
justly won for him the name of Maximus. Ennius spoke 
of him as one “qui nobis cunctando restituit rem.” Died 
about 203 B.C. 

See PLurarcn, ‘‘ Lives;’’ Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,’ books xx.— 
xxiv. and xxvi.-xxx. ; Nrepuur, ‘ History of Rome;” Potysius, 
book iii. ; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fa’bi-us Pic/tor, (Catus,) a Roman painter, was 
the grandfather of the historian Fabius ,Pictor. He 
painted the temple of Salus (“Safety”) about 304 B.C. 

Fabius Pictor (Quinrus) was the first Roman 
historian, and is sometimes called “the father of Latin 
history.” His works are known as the “Annals of Fa- 
bius Pictor.” He lived at the time of the second Punic 
war, and died after 216 B.c. His History, which was 
highly esteemed by the ancients, is lost, except small 
fragments. 

See Wuists, ‘‘De Fabio Pictore cxterisque Fabiis historicis,”’ 
1832; MOLLER, ‘De Q. Fabio Pictore,’’ 1690. 

Fabius Planciades Fulgentius. See FULGENTIUS. 

Fa’bi-us Vib-u-la’nus, (K.#s0,) a Roman command- 
er, was chosen consul in 484, in 481, and in 479 B.C. 
He rendered himself very popular with the plebeians, 
and gained victories over the Veientes and ASqui. During 
his third consulship the Fabian family volunteered to 
make a campaign against the Veientes without the aid 
of other citizens. Kzeso led out three hundred and six 
Fabii, (among whom was his brother Marcus,) attended 
by their clients or servants, and occupied a fortified post 
on the Cremera, which enters the Tiber near Rome. 
They gained several victories, but at length were sur- 
prised and all killed in 477 B.c. 

See Nresunr, ‘‘ History of Rome ;”’ Livy, ‘History of Rome;’’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fabius Vibulanus, (Marcus,) a Roman general, 
was a brother of the preceding. He was consul in 483 
and 480 B.c. He was killed at Cremera in 477. (See 
preceding article.) 

Fabius Vibulanus, (Quinrus,) a son of Marcus, 
was the only one of the Fabii who escaped from being 
massacred at Cremera by the Veientes in 477 B.c. The 
different branches of the great Fabian house were de- 
scended from him. He was consul in 467, 465, and 459 
B.C., and defeated the Volsci. Appius Claudius and Q. 
Fabius Vibulanus were the chiefs of the decemvirate 
formed in 450, and were exiled for their tyrannical acts. 

Fabre, fabr, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS HIPPOLYTE,) a 
French medical writer, born at Marseilles in 1797. He 
edited the “ Lancette Frangaise,” and won a medal of the 
Institute in 1833 for a work on cholera. Died in 1853. 

Fabre, (DENIS,) a French advocate, born at Mont- 
pellier, was a member of the Convention in 1792, and 
voted for the death of the king. He was killed in a 
battle against the Spaniards in January, 1794. 

Fabre, (FRANCOIS XAVIER PASCAL,) an able French 
painter, born at Montpellier in 1766, was a pupil of 
David. He worked many years at Rome and Florence. 
Among his best works are “The Judgment of Paris,” 
“The Preaching of John the Baptist,” and a portrait of 
Alfieri. He died at Montpellier in 1837. 

Fabre, (JEAN CLAUDE,) a French ecclesiastic and 
writer, born in Paris in 1668. He wrote a continuation 
of Fleury’s “Ecclesiastic History,” (16 vols., 1734,) and 
other works. Died in 1753. 

Fabre, (JEAN RAYMOND AUGUSTE,) a French poet, 
born at Jaujac in 1792, was a brother of Marie Joseph 
Victorin. He wrote, besides other works, a poem called 
“ Calédonie,” (1823,) which was received with favour, 
and “Iréne,” a tragedy, (1825.) Died in 18309. 

See SABBATIER, ‘‘Vies de Victorin et d’Auguste Fabre.” 

Fabre, (MARIE JOSEPH VICTORIN,) a distinguished 
French poet and orator, born at Jaujac in 1785. He 
preduced in 1808 a ‘Eulogy on Corneille,” (in prose, ) 
which was crowned by the Institute. Among his finest 
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works are “The Death of Henry IV.,” a poem, (1808,) 
an “Ode on Tasso,” a “Eulogy on Montaigne,” (1812,) 
and ‘Literary History of France in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” (“Tableau littéraire de Ja France au dix-huitiéme 
Siecle,” 1810.) Died in 1831. 

See Sappatizr, ‘‘Vies de Victorin et d’Auguste Fabre,’ 1832; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fabre de l’Aude, fabr deh lod, (JEAN PIERRE,) a 
French statesman, born at Carcassonne in 1755. He 
was proscribed during the reign of terror, but in 1795 
was named deputy to the Council of Five Hundred, and 
became commissioner of finance. At the coronation of 
Bonaparte, Fabre, as president of the tribunes, delivered 
a congratulatory address to the emperor, He was ap- 
pointed senator in 1807, and received the title of count 
of the empire. He was afterwards chosen a member of 
the grand council of administration of the senate. Died 
in 1832. 

Fabre d’Belantine, fabr da’glén’tén’, ( PHILIPPE 
FRANGOIS NAZAIRE,) one of the leading French Jacobins, 
born at Carcassonne in 1755. At the commencement 
of the Revolution he leagued himself with Danton, La 
Croix, and Camille Desmoulins, and participated in all 
the excesses of this party. He was chosen as deputy 
from Paris to the National Convention. He voted for 
the death of Louis X VI. without appeal, and was elected 
a member of the committee of public safety. He was 
one of the instigators of the decree which ordered that 
no English or Hanoverian prisoners should be made. 
He was accused of royalist principles, or modérantisme, 
and, with Danton, was executed in 1794. He had writ- 
ten numerous comedies, 


See Lamartine, “History of the Girondists;” “Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 


Fabre d’Olivet, fabr do‘le’va’, (M.,) a French phi- 
lologist and fanciful “¢tératewr, born at Ganges (Langue- 
doc) in 1768. He produced numerous plays, poems, 
treatises on philology, history, etc. He found, it is said, 
allegories or mystic meanings in every word, syllable, 
and figure. Died in 1825. 

Fabretti, fi-bret’tee, (RAFAEL,) an excellent Italian 
antiquary, born at Urbino about 1615. He was secre- 
tary to Pope Alexander VIII., and in the pontificate of 
Innocent XII. was appointed keeper of the archives in 
the castle of Saint Angelo. His principal works are 
“De Columna Trajani,” (“On the Column of Trajan,” 
1683,) and “Inscriptionum Antiquarum Explicatio,” 
(“Explanation of Ancient Inscriptions,” 1699.) Died at 
Rome in 1700. 

See Fasronl, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 

Fabri. See PEIRESC, (FABRI DE.) 

Fabri, fa’/bree, (ALESSANDRO,) a noted scholar and 
author, born near Bologna in 1691. He wrote with great 
elegance, both in Latin and Italian. Died in 1768. 

Fabri, fa’bre’, (HONORE,) a Jearned French Jesuit, 
born about 1607, wrote numerous works, among which 
are a “Treatise on Plants and the Generation of Ani- 
mals,” (1666,) and ‘Synopsis Optica,” (1667.) Died in 
1688. 

Fabri de Hilden. See FABRICE DE HILDEN. 

Fabriani, fa-bre-a’nee, (SEVERINO,) an Italian author 
and philanthropist, born in the duchy of Mddena in 1792. 
He assisted Baraldi in his ‘‘ Memoirs on Religion, Lite- 
rature,” etc., and published several biographies. He 
devoted much time to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. Died in 1849. 

Fabriano, da, da fa-bre-4’no, (GENTILE,) a skilful 
painter of the Roman school, born at Fabriano, in the 
March of Ancona, about 1370. He worked at Venice 
and in Rome, where he painted the history of Saint John 
in the church of San Giovanni Laterano. He is calle« 
one of the best painters of his time. Died in 1450. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;”? Lanzr, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy;’? Bavprnucci, “‘ Notizie;’? P. BENEDETTI, “ Memorie 
delle Opere di Maestro Gentile da Fabriano,”’ 1830. 

Fabrice. See FABRIZIO. 

Fabrice de Hilden, fa’bréss’ deh hil/den, [Lat. Fa- 
BRIG/IUS HILDA/NUS,] called also Fabri (fa’bRee) de 
Hilden, (WILHELM,) a skilful surgeon and writer, 
derived his surname from a village near Cologne, where 
he was born in 1560. Died in 1634. 
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Fabricius, fa-bree’se-us, (ANDREAS,) a Roman Cath- 
olic divine, born near Liege in 1520. He wrote “ Har- 
mony of the Augustinian Confession,” (“Harmonia Con- 
fessionis Augustiniane,” 1573.) Died in 1581. 

Fabricius, fa-brit’se-ts, (DAviID,) a German as- 
tronomer, born at Essen in 1564. He is said to have 
discovered spots in the sun. Among his works are 
“Letters to Kepler.” Died in 1617. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’? 

Fabricius, (FRANZ,) a theological writer, called also 
LEFEVRE, born in Rhenish Prussia in 1524; died in 1573. 

Fabricius, fa-brit’se-us, (FREDERICK ERNEST,) a 
German or Swedish nobleman, who was a companion or 
attendant of Charles XII. at Bender. He wrote “ Anec- 
dotes of the Residence of the King of Sweden at Bender,” 
(‘Anecdotes du Séjour du Roi a Bender,” 1760.) Died 
after 1727. 

Fabricius, or Goldschmidt, (Grorc,) a German 
philologist and Latin poet, born at Chemnitz in 1516. 
He was president of the College of Meissen from 1553 
to1571. Among his works area “ Description of Rome,” 
(1550,) and “ Res Germaniz et Saxoniz memorabiles,” 
(1609.) Died in 1571. 

: See BAUMGARTEN-Crusius, “‘ Programma de G. Fabricii Vita,” 
1539. 

Fabricius, (JAKoB,) a German physician and mathe- 
matician, born at Rostock in 1577. He was physician 
to the King of Denmark. Died at Copenhagen in 1652. 

Fabricius, (JEAN Louts,) a Swiss theological writer, 
born at Schaffhausen in 1632; died in 1696. 

Fabricius, (JOHANN,) a German astronomer, son of 
David, noticed above, wrote a treatise on the spots of 
the sun, (“De Maculis in Sole observatis,” 1611.) Died 
in 1625. 

Fabricius, (JOHANN,) a German Orientalist, born at 
Dantzic in 1608, was professor of Hebrew at Rostock, 
and published “Specimen Arabicum,” (1638.) Died in 
1653. 

Fabricius, (JOHANN,) a German Protestant writer and 
professor of theology, born at Altorf in 1644. Among his 
works is “Ameenitates theologicz,” (1699.) He taught 
theology at Altorf for many years. Died in 1729. 

See Erscu und Gruber, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Fabricius, (JOHANN ALBRECHT,) a German scholar 
and writer, eminent for his profound and various learn- 
ing, born at Leipsic on the 11th of November, 1668, was 
a son of Werner the composer. He became professor of 
eloquence and philosophy at Hamburg about 1700. He 
published numerous and excellent works, among which 
are “ Bibliotheca Latina, sive Notitia Scriptorum Vete- 
rum Latinorum,” (3 vols., 1697,) ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca,” 
(14 vols. 4to, 1705-28,) containing notices of all the Greek 
authors who lived before the subversion of the Eastern 
Empire; “ Bibliographia Antiquaria,” (1713,) and “ Bib- 
liotheca Latina Ecclesiastica,” (1718.) He passed the 
greater part of his mature life at Hamburg, where he 
died in April, 1736. 

See Remar, “De Vita et Scriptis J. A. Fabricii Commentarius,”’ 
1737; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Fabricius, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German scholar 
and teacher, born at Dodendorf in 1696, published an 
“Abridgment of General Literary History,” (3 vols., 
1752-54.) Died in 17609. 

See Erscu und Gruprr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Fabricius, (JOHANN Curisrian,) the most eminent 
entomologist of his time, born at Tondern, in the duchy 
of Sleswick, in January, 1743, studied under Linnzeus at 
Upsal. In 1775 he was appointed professor of natural 
history at Kiel, and about the same time published his 
“Systema Entomologie.” In this work, at the sugges- 
tion of Linneus, he made an arrangement of insects 
according to the organs of the mouth. Besides the 
treatise mentioned above, he wrote “ Philosophia Ento- 
mologia,” (1778,) “ Supplementum Entomologize,” (1797,) 
and others of a similar nature. Died at Kiel in 1807. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fabricius, (KAREL,) a Dutch painter, born at Delft in 
1624, excelled in perspective and portraits. Died in 1654. 

Fabricius, (THropoR,) a German Reformer and the- 
ologian, born at Anholt in 1501, wrote several religious 
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works. He taught Hebrew at Wittenberg, and acquired 
the friendship of Luther. Died in 1570. 

See Erscu und Gruner, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Fabricius, (THEODOSIUS,) a Lutheran theologian, and 
nephew of the preceding, born at Nordhausen in 1560, 
was professor of theology at Gottingen. His work en- 
titled ‘ Harmony of the Four Evangelists” was published 
in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and German languages. 
Died in 1597. 

Fabricius, (VINCENZ,) a German physician, jurist, 
and Latin poet, born at Hamburg in 1612; died in 1667. 

Fabricius, (WERNER,) a composer and musician, born 
in Holstein in 1633, was the father of Johann Albrecht, 
noticed above. He lived at Leipsic. Died in 1679. 

Fabricius Hildanus. See FABRICE DE HILDEN. 

Fa-brig’i-us (fa-brish’e-us) Lus-gi/nus, (CArus,) a 
Roman statesman, celebrated for his great integrity and 
simplicity of life, became consul 282 8.c. About 280 he 
was sent on an embassy to Pyrrhus, who was encamped 
with an army near Tarentum. His conduct on this oc- 
casion was a celebrated theme of ancient historians and 
poets. He refused the rich presents or bribes which 
Pyrrhus offered him. According to tradition, the phy- 
sician of Pyrrhus proposed to poison his master, expect- 
ing a reward from the Romans, but Fabricius not only 
rejected his offer, but exposed his treachery to Pyrrhus. 
Fabricius gained victories over the Samnites, the Bruttii, 
and other allies of Pyrrhus, about 277 B.c. 


See Niesunr, “‘ History of Rome;” Priny, ‘‘ Natural History,” 
book xxxiv. 


Fa-brig’/i-us Vei-en’to, a Latin author. Having 
written a satirical work entitled “ Codicilli,” which was 
supposed to be directed against the senators and priests, 
he was banished by Nero in 62 A.D. After Nero’s death 
he returned to Rome, and was received with great favour 
by Domitian. 

Fabrini, fi-bree’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian gram- 
marian, born in Tuscany in 1516; died about 1580. 

Fabris, fa’bréss, (NriccoLd,) an ingenious Italian 
mechanician, born at Chioggia in 1739; died in 1801. 

Fabrizio, fa-brét’se-o, (GERONIMO,) [Lat. HIERON’- 
YMUS FABRIG/IUS AB ACQUAPENDEN/TE; Fr. FABRICE, 
fa’bréss’,] an eminent Italian anatomist and surgeon, 
was born at Acquapendente, near Orvieto, in 1537. He 
was a pupil of Fallopius, whom he succeeded in 1562 as 
professor at Padua. He wrote many short treatises on 
anatomy and surgery. Among his pupils was the cele- 
brated Dr. Harvey, whose great discovery was perhaps 
suggested by some new observations which Fabrizio 
made on the valves of the veins. He obtained great 


success and celebrity as a teacher of anatomy. Died 
in 1619. 
See Tuurtius, “Memoria H. Fabricii ab Acquapendente,”’ 1619; 


Cuvirr, ‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;’? SALvaport, ‘‘ No- 
titi de H. Fabricio,” 1837. 

Fabrizzi, fi-brét/see, (ANTONIO MArIA,) an Italian 
painter, born at Perugia in 1594, was a pupil of Annibal 
Caracci. Died in 1649. 

Fabroni, fa-bro’/nee, or Fabbroni, fab-bro’nee, 
(ANGELO,) an eminent Italian biographer and Latin 
scholar, born at Marradi in September, 1732. He pro- 
duced in 1766 the first volume of the “Lives of Italians 
eminent for Learning who flourished in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries,” (Vite Italorum doctrina 
excellentium qui Seculis XVII. et XVIII. floruerunt,” 
20 vols.,) which is his principal work. In 1767 he was 
appointed prior or president of the church of San Lo- 
renzo, Florence. He is sometimes called “the Plutarch 
of Modern Italy.” Died at Pisa in 1803. 

See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ FaBront, “Vite 
Italorum,”’ ete., vol. xx. 

FPabroni or Fabbroni, (GIOVANNI VALENTINO,) an 
Italian naturalist and writer on physical science, was 
born at Florence on the 13th of February, 1752. He 
applied various physical sciences to objects of general 
utility. He was director of the Museum of Florence, and 
wrote many useful treatises on botany, chemistry, rural 
economy, etc. Cuvier characterized him as a “living 
encyclopedia.” Died in December, 1822. 


See Cuvier, ‘‘ Floges historiques,” tome iii. ; Tipatpo, “ Bio- 
grafia degli Italiani illustri;’ G. FaAsronr Pett, “‘ Biografia del 
Cavaliere G. Fabroni,’’ 1837. . 
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Fabrot, fa’bro’, [Lat. FaBRo’rus,] (CHARLES ANNI- 
BAL,) a celebrated French jurist, born at Aix in 1580. 
He was professor in the University of Aix, and the au- 
thor of several legal treatises, one of which is entitled 
“Basilicon.” Died in Paris in 1659. 

See C. Grraup, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de C. A. Fabrot,”’ 1833. 


Fabry, fa’bre’, (JEAN BApTrisTE GERMAIN,) a French 
writer, born at Cornus in 1780. He was editor of the 
“Spectateur Frangais,” (12 vols., 1805-12,) and wrote a 
history of the Hundred Days, entitled ‘“Itinéraire de 
Bonaparte de I’Isle d’Elbe a Sainte- Hélene,” (“ Account 
of the Journey of Bonaparte from Elba to Saint: Helena,” 
1817.) Died in 1821. 

Fabvier, fa’ve-4’, (CHARLES NICOLAS,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Pont-a-Mousson in 1782. He 
served with distinction in Germany and Spain, and was 
severely wounded at Moscow in 1812. In 1814 he signed 
with Colonel Davis the capitulation of Paris. In 1823 
he went to the assistance of the Greeks, and rendered 
essential service in organizing an army. After his return 
he was created in 1839 lieutenant-general, and in 1845 a 
peer of France. He was the author of several military 
and historical treatises. Died in 1855. 

Fabyan. See FABIAN. 

Facchetti, fik-ket/tee, (P1ETRO,) an Italian portrait- 
painter, born at Mantua in 1535; died in Rome in 1613. 

Facciardi, fait-char’dee, (CRISTOFORO,) an Italian 
Capuchin and eloquent preacher, born near Rimini, lived 
about 1570-90. 

Faccini, fit-chee’nee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
painter of architecture, born at or near Ferrara about 
1520; died in 1577. 

Faccio. See FArio. 

Facciolati, fat-cho-la’tee, or Facciolato, fat-cho- 
14’to, [ Lat. FACcIOLA’rUuS, |(GIACOMO,) an eminent Italian 
philologist, born at Torreglia, near Padua, in 1682. He was 
a professor of logic or classical literature in the University 
of Padua. He published an improved edition of a dic- 
tionary called ‘‘Calepino,” (1731,) wrote several works 
on grammar and logic, and commenced an excellent 
Latin Lexicon, which was finished by his pupil FORCEL- 
LINI, (which see.) Died at Padua in 1769. 

See Faproni, ‘Vitae Italorum doctrina excellentium;” G. B. 
Ferrari, “Vita J. Facciolati,”’ 1799; GruszpPpE GENNARI, “‘ Vita 
di J. Facciolati,’’ Padua, 1818. 

Facini, fa-chee’/nee, or Faccini, fait-chee’nee, (PIE- 
TRO,) an able Italian painter, born at Bologna about 1560, 
was a pupil and afterwards a rival of Annibal Caracci. 
His chief merits were a vivacity of attitude, and skill 
in colouring, especially in carnation. Died in 1602. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Fa-cun/dus, a Latin theologian and bishop, who lived 
in Africa about 550 A.D. He defended the decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon against the decree of the emperor 
Justinian. 

Fadhl-Ibn -Yahya-Al-Barmakee, (-Barmaki or 
-Barmeki,) fad’) fb’n yah’he-4 4l bar’mek-ee, vizier of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, was born about 762 A.D. He was 
a brother of Jaafar, and one of the BARMECIDES, which 
see. Died about 807 A.D. 

See Anoo.tFEDA, ‘Annales Moslemici.”’ 


Fadlalla or Fadlallah, fad-lal/lah, a Persian his- 
torian, born at Hamadan, lived about 1290. He wrote 
a “History of the Moguls.” 

Fadl-Ibn-Rabee, (-Rabi,) fad’l fb’n rab’ee, became 
vizier of Haroun-al-Raschid about 803 A.D., which posi- 
tion he continued to hold until the death of that sove- 
reign. In the contest between the caliph’s sons Ameen 
and Mamoon, Fadl sided with the former, and was con- 
sequently obliged to fly when Mamoon ascended the 
throne. Died about 824 A.D. 

See Ipn-KHALLIKAN, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary.” 


Fadl-Ibn-Sahal, (or -Sahl,) fad’] fb’n sah’hal, (or 
s4h’l,) a descendant of the ancient kings of Persia, and 
vizier of the celebrated caliph Mamoon, was clothed 
with absolute power by this prince. He was assassi- 
nated by an opposite faction in 818 A.D. " 

See Etmacin, ‘‘ Historia Saracenica.”’ 

Faed, fad, (THOMAS,) a Scottish painter, bornat Burley- 
Mill in 1826. He settled in London about 1852. Among 


his works are “ Walter Scott and his Friends at Abbots- 
ford,” “‘ Home and the Homeless,” ‘‘ Highland Mary,” 
and “Sunday in the Backwoods,” 

Faenza, da, da f4-én’z4, (GIAMBATTISTA Bertucci— 
bér-toot/chee,) an Italian painter of the Bolognese school, 
flourished about 1500. 

Paerna, f4-ér’/n4, or Faerno, fa-ér’/no, [Fr. FAERNE, 
fa’érn’,| (GABRIELE,) a celebrated modern Latin poet, 
born at Cremona, in Italy. His most important work 
was his Collection of a Hundred Fables in Latin verse, 
(1564,) the subjects of which were taken from Atsop or 
Pheedrus, He was patronized by Pope Pius IV. Died 
in 1561. 

See Jan HenprIk Kroon, ‘‘Commentatio de Fabulis G. Faérni,” 
1824; TrraABoscul, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Fagan, fa’g6n’, (CHRISTOPHE BARTHELEMI,) a French 
writer of comedies, born at Paris in 1702; died in 1755. 

Fage, fazh, (DURAND,) a French Protestant, called 
“the Prophet of the Cévennes,” born at Aubais in 1681, 
was one of the Camisards. 

Fage, la. See La Fach, (RAIMOND.) 

Fagel, fa’Hel, (FRANS NICOLAAS,) nephew of Kaspar, 
noticed below, was a distinguished military commander. 
He was successively general of infantry in the service of 
the States-General, and lieutenant-field-marshal to the 
Emperor of Germany. His greatest exploits were at 
the battle of Fleurus in 1690, the defence of Mons, the 
siege of Namur, the capture of Bonn in 1703, and several 
other battles in Flanders, Died in 1718. 

Fagel, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch politician, born in 1706, 
was an adherent of the Prince of Orange. A transla- 
tion of Lady Montagu’s Letters (published in 1764) was 
ascribed to him. Died in 1790. 

Fagel, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch diplomatist, born at the 
Hague, was an adherent of the house of Orange. Having 
been sent as minister to London, he signed a treaty 
between Holland and Great Britain in 1814.. He became 
secretary of state in 1824. Died in 1834. 

Fagel, (KASPAR,) a celebrated Dutch statesman, born 
at Haarlem in 1629. In 1670 he was elected master of 
the rolls of the States-General, and in 1672 was created 
grand pensionary. It was partly by his influence that 
William III. was placed upon the throne of England. 
In 1682 Count d’Avaux, ambassador of France in Hol- 
land, made great efforts to win Fagel to the French 
interests, and even offered a large bribe, which was nobly 
refused. Died in 1688. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;?? Macau- 


LAY, “ History of England,” vol. v. ; LenTina, “‘ Specimen historico- 
politicum de G. Fagelio,’’ 1849. 


Faggiuola, fad-joo-0/l4,(UGUCCIONE, 00-goot-cho/na,) 
a celebrated Italian general, chief of the Ghibelines, and 
Lord of Pisa. He won several battles over the Neapoli- 
tans and Florentines; and in August, 1315, he gained 
the memorable victory of Monte-Catini. He, however, 
made himself so odious to the Pisans by his severity 
that he was driven from Pisa and from Lucca. He died 
at the siege of Padua in 1319. 

See Lxo and Botta, ‘‘ Histoire d’Italie.” 


Faggot, fag’got, (JAKOB,) a distinguished engineer and 
metallurgist, born in the province of Upland, in Sweden, 
in 1699, was secretary of the Academy of Sciences, and 
published a valuable work on rural economy. Died in 
1778. 

See H. Nicanper, “Aminnelse-Tal 6fver J. Faggot,” 1778. 


Fagiuoli, f4-joo-o/lee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) a celebrated 
comic and burlesque poet, born at Florence in 1660. His 
works were very voluminous. Died in 1742. 

Fagius, fa’je-us or f4/Ze-us, (PAUL,) a learned Prot- 
estant theologian and Hebraist, born inthe Palatinate 
in 1504. His family name was BUcuER, (Beech,) which, 
according to the custom of that age, he changed into its 
Latin equivalent. He studied at Heidelberg under the 
celebrated Wolfgang Capito, whom he succeeded in 1544 
as professor of Hebrew at Strasburg. In 1549, at the 
solicitation of Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
visited England, where he was appointed to the chair 
of theology at Cambridge; but his sudden death pre- 
vented him from performing the duties of that office. 
Eight years after his death his body was burnt, by the 
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order of Queen Mary. Fagius was the author of numer- 
ous classical and critical works. Died about 1550. 


See ‘De Vita, Obitu et Combustione Buceri et P. Fagii,” 1562; 
FEUVERLEIN et SEYFRIED, ‘‘’Tentamen historicum de Vita P. Fagii,”’ 


1736. 

Fagnan, fan’yén’, (MARIE ANTOINETYE,) a French 
romancer, born in Paris, wrote “The Mirror of Oriental 
Princesses,” (1755,) and other tales. Died about 1770. 

Fagnani, fan-ya’/nee, (GIOVANNI Marco,) an Italian 
poet and scholar, born at Milan in 1524; died in 1609. 

Fagnani or Fagnano, fan-y4’/no, (GIULIO CARLO,) 
Marquis of Toschi, an eminent Italian mathematician, 
born at Sinigaglia in 1682, or, as some say, in 1690. He 
published a collection of mathematical treatises, (‘ Pro- 
duzioni matematiche,” 2 vols., 1750.) Died in 1766. 

See Manciani, ‘‘Elogi storici di F. Commandino, G. C. Fa- 
gnani,’’ etc., 1828; Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Fagnani, (PROSPERO,) an eminent Italian canonist, 
born in 1§98, wrote a ‘“‘Commentary on the Decretals,” 
(166r.) Died in 1678. 

Fagon, fa’gdn’, (Gul CRESCEN’,) a distinguished 
French physician and botanist, born in Paris in 1638. 
He became first physician to Louis XIV. in 1693. Died 
in 1718. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘Eloges des Académiciens;”? Exoy, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de la Médecine;” ANTOINE DE JussiEuU, “‘Eloge de M. 
Kagan,” 1718. 

Fahie, fa, ?(Sir WILLIAM CHARLES,) a British admiral, 
born in 1763; died in 1833. 

Fahlcranz, fal/krants, (CARL JOHANN,) a celebrated 
Swedish landscape-painter, born in the province of Falun 
in 1774. He painted many excellent pictures of the wild 
and mountainous scenery of Sweden and Norway. 

Fahleranz, (CHRISTIAN ErRIk,) a Swedish poet and 
ecclesiastic, brother of the preceding, born in1790. He 
is the author of a witty piece entitled ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” 
and “ Ansgarius,” an epic poem. He became Bishop 
of Westeras, and in 1839 associate editor of the “ Eccle- 
siastic Journal,” (“ Ecclesiastik Tidskrift.”’) 

Fah-le’ni-us, (ErIc,) a noted Swedish scholar, lived 
about 1700. He was professor of Oriental languages at 
Pernau, in Livonia. 

Fahrenheit, far’en-hit’ or f4/ren-hit’, (GABRIEL Da- 
NIEL,) an eminent German natural philosopher and 
maker of philosophical instruments, was born at Dantzic 
about 1690. He became a resident of Amsterdam, and 
invented the thermometer which bears his name. He 
is said to have been the first who used mercury in the 
construction of thermometers. He fixed the zero of his 
scale at the point to which the mercury sank in the 
winter of 1709, and reproduced the same degree of cold 
by a mixture of sal-ammoniac, common salt, and snow. 
Died in 1740. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Faider, fi’der, [Fr. pron. fA’dair’,] (CHARLES,) a Bel- 
gian jurist and writer, born about 1805. He was ap- 
pointed minister of justice in 1852. 

Faidit. See Faypir. 

Faiguet de Villeneuve, fa’gd’ deh vél’nuv’, (Joa- 
CHIM,) one of the earliest French writers on political 
economy, born at Moncontour, in Brittany, in 1703. Died 
about 1780. 

Faille, de la, deh 14 fal or f&’ye, (GERMAIN,) a French 
historian, born at Castelnaudary in 1616; died in 1711. 
He wrote “ Annals of Toulouse,” (2 vols., 1687-1701.) 

Fain, fan, (AGATHON JEAN FRANGOIS,) BARON, a 
French historian, born in Paris in 1778. He attended 
Napoleon I. in his campaigns in the capacity of sec- 
etary, (secrétaire-archiviste.) He wrote “Historical 
Memoirs of the Last Three Years of the Reign of 
Napoleon,” (1823-27.) Died in 1837. 

Faini, f4-ee’nee, (Madame DIAMANTE,) an Italian 
poetess, who wrote in Latin and French with great ele- 
gance and purity of diction. Died at Salo in 1770. 

See G. Ponrara, “ Vita della Signora Faini,”? 1774; A. Bro- 
GNOLI, “* Elogio storico di D. Faini,” 1785. 

Faipoult. See FAypPou_r. 

Fair/bairn, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., a British civil en- 
gineer and mechanician, born at Kelso, on the Tweed, 
in1789. He is distinguished for the introduction of iron 
water-wheels and other iron machinery, and as one of 
the first constructors of iron ships, which he began to 
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build about 1835. He is author of several works, one of 
which is entitled “ Mills and Mill- Work,” and has made 
important contributions to the Philosophical Transactions 
and the Transactions of the Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. Among his works are numerous iron bridges. 

See SamuEt Smi es, “Industrial Biography,” 1864; ‘‘ North 
British Review” for August, 1850. 

Fair’ banks, (ERASTUS,) born at Brimfield, Massachu- 
setts, in 1792, was an extensive manufacturer of platform 
scales. He was chosen Governor of Vermont in 1860. 
Died in 1864. 

Fairclough. See FEATLEY. 

Fair’/fax, (EDWARD,) a celebrated English poet, son 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, was born at Denton, in York- 
shire, in the latter part of the sixteenth century. His 
principal work is a translation of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” (1600,) which he rendered, verse for verse, 
with a fidelity and facility rarely equalled. King James 
placed this translation above all other works of English 
poetry. Waller recognizes him as his master in the art 
of verse; and Dryden, in comparing him to Spenser, 
gave the preference to Fairfax on the score of harmony. 
He also wrote a “ History of Edward the Black Prince,” 
in verse, and a treatise on “ Demonology.” His version 
of Tasso has often been reprinted in England, and once 
in the United States, (1855.) Died in 1632. 

See Preface to FaAIRFAXx’s Tasso, 1749; ‘“‘ Biographia Britannica ;” 
CAMPBELL, “Specimens of the British Poets.’ 

Fairfax, (ROBERT,) an English musician and com- 
poser, flourished about 1510-20. 

Fairfax, (THoMaAS,) Lorp, one of the most conspic- 
uous actors in the rebellion against Charles I. of England, 
and general of the parliamentary forces, was born at 
Denton, in Yorkshire, in January, 1611. He was the 
son of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, and Mary, daughter 
of Edmund Sheffield, Lord Mulgrave. Having strong 
inclinations for a military life, he went to Holland, and 
served as a volunteer under Horace, Lord Vere, whose 
daughter he afterwards married. When Charles endeav- 
oured to form a body-guard at York, the people, fearing 
that he would raise an army, deputized Fairfax to present 
a petition to him entreating him not to do it.” Although 
the king tried to shun him, Fairfax succeeded in pre- 
senting the petition, in the presence of about one hundred 
thousand persons. When the civil war broke out, (1642,) 
the father of Lord Fairfax received from Parliament the 
commission of commander-in-chief of the Northern 
forces, and he himself that of general of cavalry. He 
distinguished himself in this war by his activity and 
bravery, particularly at Marston Moor, where he com- 
manded the right wing and where the king’s army was 
totally defeated, (July 2, 1644,) and at the capture of 
York. Fairfax was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the parliamentary forces early in 1645, with Cromwell as 
his lieutenant-general. On the 14th of June the battle 
of Naseby was fought, on which occasion Lord Fairfax 
gained a decided victory. On the 16th he besieged 
Leicester, which surrendered on the 18th. He afterwards 
defeated Lord Goring, took Bridgewater by assault, and 
made himself master of several other places. On the 
roth of September he forced Bristol to surrender. In 
September, 1646, he captured Oxford, the last stronghold 
of the king, who fled for protection to Scotland. Lord 
Fairfax then went to London, where he was compli- 
mented and thanked by both Houses of Parliament, and 
was immediately sent with two hundred thousand pounds 
to Scotland to obtain the king, the Scotch having agreed 
to deliver him up for that sum. Soon after this he 
yielded to the superior genius of Cromwell, and when 
on his father’s death, which took place about March, 
1648, he succeeded to all his titles, he still continued to: 
fight for Cromwell. He was nominated one of the judges 
of the king; but he refused to serve in that trial. In the 
spring of 1649 he was appointed commander of all the 
forces in England and Ireland. He resigned his com- 
mission in June, 1650. About the end of 1659 he joined 
General Monk against Lambert, was appointed councillor 
of state, and also chairman of the committee delegated 
by the Chamber of Commons to go to the Hague and: 
persuade Charles II. to return and take the royal func- 
tions. He was received by that prince, whose restora- 
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tion to the throne was partially owing to the sincere 
efforts of Lord Fairfax. After these events, he retired 
to his estates, where he died of a fever in February, 1671, 
at the age of sixty years. 

See Hume, “History of England ;” Vittemarn, “ Histoire de 
Cromwell; Guizor, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre ;” 
**Monk’s Contemporaries,” by GuizotT, London, 1865; HarTLey 
Co.rrinGE, “ Lives of Distinguished Northerns ;” RicHARD BELL, 
“ Fairfax Correspondence—Mennorials of the Civil War,” etc., 2 vols., 
1849; Str Epwarp Cust, ‘‘ Lives of the Warriors of the Civil Wars 
of France and England,” London, 1867. 

Pair/fax, (THOMAS,) Lorp, of the same family as the 
preceding, was born about 1691. Owning large estates 
in Virginia, he left England and settled in that colony, 
in the county of Frederick. He was a patron and friend 
of General Washington in his younger days; and in the 
Revolutionary war the hospitality and noble qualities of 
Lord Fairfax caused him to be held in so much vene- 
ration that his property was equally respected by the 
Americans and the English. Died in 1782. 

Fair/field, (SuMNER LINCOLN,) an American poet, 
born at Warwick, Massachusetts, in 1803. He published 
in 1830 “ Abaddon, the Spirit of Destruction, and other 
Poems.” In “The Last Night of Pompeii” he claimed 
to have suggested the leading ideas in Bulwer’s famous 
novel of “The Last Days of Pompeii,” which appeared 
about two years later. Died in 1844. 

See a Memoir of his Life, by his widow, 1846; GriswoLp, ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of America;’? Duyckinck, “Cyclopedia of American 
Literature.” 

Fair/holt, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) a British artist and 
writer, published in 1854 a “ Dictionary of Terms in Aft.” 

Faistenberger, fi’/sten-bér’Zer, (ANTON,) a Tyrolese 
landscape-painter, born at Innspruck in 1678, was a pupil 
of Gaspard Poussin at Rome. Died in Vienna in 1721. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Fai’thorne, (WILLIAM,) an English engraver, born in 
London about 1616. He was an adherent of the royal- 
ists, and was for a time imprisoned in London. Having 
refused, after his release, to take the oath of obedience 
to Cromwell, he was banished from England, and went to 
France, where he studied engraving under Champagne. 
About 1650 he returned to England, where he died in 
1691. His engravings of ‘Christ at Prayer in the Gar- 
den of Olives,” and of the “ Marriage of Cana in Galilee,” 
were among his principal works. He was also the author 
of a “Treatise on the Art of Engraving.” 

See Srrutt, “‘ Dictionary of Engravers.” 


Faithorne, ( WILLIAM, ) a son of the preceding, en- 
graved portraits in mezzotint. He died about 1686. 

Fakhr-Hddaulah. See FAKHR-ED-DOWLAH. 

Fakhr- ed-Deen or Fakhr- ed-Din, (or -Dyn,) fax’r 
ed-deen, (ze. the “Glory of the Religion.”) There have 
been many Moslem doctors of this name, the most cele- 
brated of whom is the Imam Fakr-ed-Deen-Razee, (or 
-Razy,) who was born at Rei, a city of Persia, about 1150 
A.D. He is esteemed one of the ablest Mohammedan 
doctors that ever lived. He composed numerous works 
on theology, philosophy, and mathematics. Died in 1210. 

See ABOoLFARAJ, ‘‘ Historia Dynastiarum,”’ translated by Pocock ; 
ABOOLFEDA, ‘‘ Annales.’’ 

Fakhr-ed-Deen, better knownas Facardin Ameer, 
(or Amir,) Prince of the Druzes, born in 1574, was con- 
quered by Amurath IV, and taken to Constantinople, 
where he was put to death in 1635. 

Fakhr-ed-Deen Binakeetee, or Fakhr-ed-Din 
Binakiti, fax’r ed-deen bin-a-kee’tee, (ABOO SOLYMAN 
DAoop,) a Persian historian, born at Binakeet (Bina- 
kit) in 1329. 

Fakhr-ed-Dowlah or -Eddaulah, fax’r ed-dow/’lah, 
(ALEE,) a prince who ruled over part of Persia towards 
the close of the tenth century. Died in 997 A.D. 

Falaize, fa/laz’, (CAROLINE PHILIBERTE,) originally 
named JACQUEMAIN, (zhak’man’,) a French authoress, 
born at Chateauroux in 1792; died in 1852. 

Falbaire, de, deh f#l/bar’, (CHARLES GEORGE Fe- 
nouillot — feh-noo’yo’,) a French dramatist, born at 
Salins in 1727. Among his most successful plays were 
“The Honest Criminal” and “ The Two Misers.” Died 
in 1800. 

Faleand, fal’kén’, [Lat. Fatcan’pus,] (Huco,) a 
historian of the twelfth century, supposed to have been 
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born in Normandy, wrote, in Latin, a ‘ History of Sicily” 
from 1146 to 1169. Falcand witnessed the events which 
he has recorded. His work is highly commended by 
Gibbon. 

See Grszon, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,”’ chap. lvi. ; Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Latinis.’’ 

Falcieri, fal-che-a’ree, (BIAGIO,) a skilful painter of 
the Venetian school, born at San Ambrogio in 1628. 
Among his master-pieces is “The Council of Trent.” 
Died in 1703. 

Falck, falk, (ANTOON REINHARD,) a distinguished 
Dutch statesman, born at Utrecht in 1776. He became 
secretary of state in 1814, after the fall of Napoleon. In 
1818 he was appointed minister of public instruction, 
and in 1832 received the title of minister of state. He 
wrote a treatise ‘On the Influence of Dutch Civilization 
on the Nations of Northern Europe.” Died in 1843. 

See QuETELeET, ‘‘ Hommage a la Mémoire d’A, R. Falck,” 1844. 


Falck, falk, (JEREMIAS,) a German engraver of his- 
tory and portraits, born at Dantzic in 1629, worked in 
Holland and Sweden. Died about 1710. 

Falck, (JOHN PETER.) See FALK. 

Falck or Falk, falk, (NIELS,) a Danish jurist, bern 
near Tondern in 1784, was elected president of the Diet 
in Sleswick-Holstein in 1838. He published a treatise 
“ On the Duchy of Sleswick in its Present Relations to 
Denmark and Holstein.” Died in 1850. 

Falckenstein, fal’/ken-stin’, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) 
the author of numerous historical and antiquarian works, 
is supposed to have been born in Silesia in 1682; died 
in 1760. 

Falco. See CONCHILLOS-FALCO. 

Falco, di, de fal’ko, (BENEDETYO,) a learned Italian 
writer, born at Naples, lived about 1530. 

Fal/con-berg or Fal’con-bridge, (fau’kon-brij,) 
(Mary,) CounreEss or, a daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
born about 1636, became the wife of Viscount Falcon- 
berg. She was a person of superior talents. Died in 
1712. 

"Paloonbitdge! fau’/kon-brij, (ALEXANDER,) an Eng- 
lish traveller who visited Africa, was the author of a 
treatise “‘On the Slave-Trade of the African Coast,” 
(1789.) Died in 1792. 

His wife, ANNA MariA, who accompanied him, wrote 
“Two Voyages to Sierra Leone,” (1791.) 

Falcone, fal-ko’na, (ANIELLO or ANGELO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Naples in 1600, excelled in painting 
battles. He was the master of Salvator Rosa. Died 
in 1680. 

Falcone, di, de fal-ko’na, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian 
chronicler, born at Benevento, lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Palconen faw’kon-er or fawk’ner, (Sir DAvID,) a 
Scottish jurist, born in 1639, was Jord president of Scot- 
land, and author of ‘‘ Decisions of the Lords of Council,” 
(1701.) Died in 1685. 

Falconer, (HuGu,) M.D., a British naturalist and 
palzontologist, born at Forres, Scotland, about 1808. 
He was a surgeon in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and discovered numerous fossils in the Sivalik 
Hills, which are described in the “ Fauna antiqua Siva- 
lonis,” (1846,) of which Falconer and T. Proby Cautley 
were joint authors, Died in January, 1865. 

See a_ biographical notice prefixed to the ‘‘ Paleontological Me- 
moirs of Hugh Falconer,” 2 vols,, London, 1868. 

Falconer, faw’kon-er, (THOMAS,) an English scholar, 
brother of Dr. William Falconer, noticed below, was 
born at Chester in 1736. He edited Strabo, and wrote 
several works. Died in 1792. 

Falconer, (THoMAS,) an English lawyer and able 
writer, a grandson of Dr. William Falconer, was called 
to the bar about 1830, and was appointed a judge of 
county courts in Wales in 1851. 

Falconer, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish poet, born at Edin- 
burgh about the year 1735. He early became an orphan, 
and, owing to the narrowness of his resources, passed 
but little time at school. He afterwards went to sea as 
a common gailor,—a position which was little calculated 
to develop his poetical genius, At the age of eighteen 
he embarked as boatswain on the ship Britannia, which 
was wrecked:on the passage from Alexandria to Venice. 
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Falconer ard two of his companions were the only ones 
who were saved. This disaster furnished him with 
the subject of a poem, called “ The Shipwreck,” which 
he published in London in 1762, and which at once 
acquired for him a high reputation as a poet. Falconer 
returned to Scotland after the publication of his peom, 
and remained some time at Gladsmuir, with his relation 
the celebrated historian Robertson. In 1769 he em- 
barked as treasurer in the frigate Aurora for the East 
Indies, and is supposed to have been shipwrecked; for 
nothing was heard from the vessel after it left the Cape 
of Good Hope. Besides the work previously mentioned, 
Falconer wrote a “‘ Nautical Dictionary,” a poem “‘ Upon 
the Death of Frederick, Prince of Wales,” and an ode 
entitled “The Demagogue,” a political satire. 

See J. Mirrorp, ‘‘ Memoir of Falconer,” prefixed to an edition 
of his poems, 1836; CHambeErs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ;”” CAMPBELL, “‘ Specimens of the British Poets.”’ 

Falconer, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English physician, 
born at Chester about 1743. He was the author of an 
“Essay upon the Waters of Bath,” ‘Observations’ re- 
lating to the Gout, “ Remarks on the Influence of Cli- 
mate, Situation, etc. on the Disposition and Temper, 
Manners, Laws, and Customs, Government and Religion, 
of Mankind,” (1781,) and a “ Dissertation on the Influ- 
ence of the Passions on the Disorders of the Body,” 
(t788.) He resided many years at Bath, Died in 1824. 
He left an only son, the Rev. THomas FALCONER, born 
in 1772; died in 1839. 

See notice of W. Falconer in the ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie”’ of 
Erscu und GRuBER. 

Falconet, fal/ko’na’, (ANDRE,) a distinguished French 
physician, born at Roanne in 1611 or 1612. He was med- 
ical counsellor to the King of France, and the author of 
a work on the treatment of scurvy. Died in 1691. 

Falconet, (CAMILLE,) a distinguished physician and 
medical writer, son of Noél, noticed below, was born at 
Lyons in 1671. He was a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, to which he contributed 
several dissertations. Died in Paris in 1762. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.” 


Falconet, (ETieNNE MAuvrIcr,) a distinguished 
French sculptor, born at Paris in 1716, was a pupil of 
Lemoine. His statue of Milo of Crotona opened to him 
the Academy of Paris in 1745. Having been invited by 
the empress Catherine II., he went to Saint Petersburg 
in 1766, and spent about twelve years on a colossal bronze 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great, whichis his principal 
work and is generally admired. He returned to France 
in 1778. He wrote a Commentary on the books of Pliny 
which treat on sculpture and painting, and several treat- 
ises on art. Died in Paris in 1791. 

See CrcoGNnarRA, ‘‘Storia della Scultura ;’’? L. BriGHTWELt, “ By- 
paths of Biography.’’ , 

Falconet, (NoEL,) a noted physician and medical 
writer, son of André, noticed above, was born at Lyons 
in 1644. He was appointed consulting physician to the 
king. Died at Paris in 1734. 

Palconetto, fal-ko-net’to, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) a 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Verona, flou- 
rished about 1500, 

Falconetto, (GlovANNI MartA,) an Italian architect, 
brother of the preceding, born at Verona in 1458, built 
the Rotunda of Padua, and other admired edifices in 
that city. His master-piece is the palace of Louis Cor- 
naro, his intimate friend, with whom he resided many 
years. Died in 1534. 


See Vasant, “Lives of the Painters,” etc, 


Fal-co/ni-a, (PRoBA,) a Latin poetess, who lived in 
the latter part of the fourth century. She composed a 
poem upon the “Civil Wars of Rome,” which is lost 
and a “Cento Virgilianus,” which is extant. The sub- 
ject of the latter is sacred history. 

Falconieri, fal-ko-ne-a’ree, (Orravio,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Florence in 1646; died in 1676. 

Falcucci, fal-koot/chee, (NICccOoLO,) or Nicholas of 
Florence, a celebrated Italian physician, supposed to 
have been born about 1350. His medical skill procured 
for him the title of “the Divine.” Died in 1411, 

See Trrazoscul, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” 
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Falda, fal’da, (Giovanni BatTIsTA,) a skilful Italian 
engraver, born in the Milanese about 1640. He engraved 
some monuments at Rome. Died about 1700. 

Faldoni, fal-do’nee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
painter of landscapes, and an excellent engraver, was born 
in the March of Treviso about 1690. 

Faleiro, f4-la’e-ro, or Falero, fa-la’ro, (Ruy,) a 
Portuguese geographer and mathematician. Having 
formed an agreement with Magellan in a project to dis- 
cover a new route to the Moluccas, he offered his services 
to Charles V. in 1518. His offer was accepted; but a 
difficulty arose between Faleiro and Magellan, who 
departed without him. Died in 1523. 

Faletti, fa-let’/tee, or Falletti, fal-let’tee, (GERONIMO,) 
Count of Trino, an Italian writer, born at Trino, in 
Montferrat, about 1518. He was the author of an ‘“ Ac- 
count of the War in Germany in the Time of Charles 
V.,” (1552,) in verse, and other historical works. Died 
in 1564. 

Falgani, fal-g4’nee, (GASPARE,) an Italian landscape- 
painter, born at Florence about 1620. 

Falieri, fa-le-a/ree, or Faliero, fa-le-a’ro, (MARINO,) 
became Doge of Venice in 1354. He incited the ple- 
beians to a conspiracy against the nobles, in which the 
latter were to have been massacred; but, the plot being 
revealed, Falieri was tried for his crime and beheaded in 
April, 1355. This event forms the subject of Byron’s 
well-known drama “ Marino Faliero.” In the hall of the 
Grand Council of Venice the portraits of the doges are 
placed, but instead of that of Falieri there is represented 
a ducal throne covered with a pall, with this inscription : 
“‘Here is the place of Marino Falieri, beheaded for his 
crimes.” He was about eighty years old. 

See Marino SanuTo, “ Vite de’ Duchi de Venezia;’’ ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”” 

Falieri or Faliero, (V1ITALE,) became Doge of Venice 
about 1084. He increased the power and commercial 
prosperity of the republic. Died about 1096. 

Faliero, fa-le-a’ro, (ANGELO,) an eminent Venetian 
senator, who persuaded his fellow-citizens to reject the 
proposition made by the doge Pietro Ziani, in 1225, to 
remove the seat of government to Constantinople. 

Faliero, (ORDELAFO,) a Venetian general, who was 
elected doge in 1102. In the same year he conducted a 
fleet to aid Baldwin I. and the Crusaders in the conquest 
of Palestine. He was killed at the siege of Zara in 1117. 

Falk, falk, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German /ittévateuz 
and philanthropist, born at Dantzic in 1770. He founded 
at Weimar an institution for the education of destitute 
children, known as Falk’s Institute. Among his works 
we may cite a satire in verse, entitled ‘‘Men and Heroes,” 
(1796,) and his dramatic poem ‘“‘ Prometheus,” (1804. ) 
Died in 1826. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur,” 
etc.; A. Wacner, ‘‘Falk’s Liebe, Leben, und Leiden in Gott,” 
1818; ‘‘ Falkiana,”” Hamburg, 1811. 

Falk, falk, (JOHAN PEHR,) a Swedish physician and 
distinguished botanist, born in 1727. He was employed 
by Linnzus as tutor to his son, and became, about 1765, 
professor of botany or pharmacy in Saint Petersburg. 
He was one of the naturalists appointed in 1768 to 
make a scientific exploration of Russia, and wrote “ Me- 
moirs on the Topography of the Russian Empire,” (3 
vols., 1784-86.) In a fit of hypechondria, he killed him- 
self in 1774. ; 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Falkland, fauk’land, (HENry Lucius Cary,) third 
VISCOUNT, a son of the second Lord Falkland, is repre- 
sented as a young man of great promise. He wrote a 
play called “The Marriage-Night,” (1664.) He died in 
the prime of life in 1663. 

Palkland, (Lucius Cary,) second Viscount, eldest 
son of Henry, Viscount Falkland, is supposed to have 
been born at Burford, in the county of Oxford, in 1610. 
He studied at Dublin, and afterwards at Cambridge. 
Possessing a good memory, great talents, and a pas- 
sionate love of literature, he progressed so rapidly in the 
study of the classics that, besides the Greek historians, 
he had read all the Greek and Latin poets before he had 
arrived at the age of twenty-three. In 1633, at the 
death of his father, he became gentleman of the cham- 
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ber of the king, and in 1639, although he was disap- 
pointed in the hope which had been held out to him of 
a command in the army sent against the Scotch, he went 
as a volunteer. In 1640 Lord Falkland was chosen 
member of Parliament, in which capacity he distinguished 
himself by his efficiency. In the contest between Charles 
I. and the people, he at first acted with the latter, and 
favoured the prosecution of the Earl of Strafford; but, 
becoming convinced that the popular party were going 
too far, he attached himself to the interests of the king, 
to whom he afterwards adhered with exemplary fidelity, 
and by whom he was appointed secretary of state. After 
the battle of Edgehill, where the royal army was victorious, 
Lord Falkland exposed himself to imminent danger in 
saving the lives of his enemies who had laid down their 
arms. He was killed at the battle of Newbury, on the 
20th of September, 1643, where, having insisted on going 
in the first rank of Lord Byron’s cavalry, he was shot at 
the first charge: his body was not found until the next 
day. He was the author of a work entitled “A Discourse 
‘on the Infallibility of the Church of Rome,” and is sup- 
posed to have assisted Chillingworth in his ‘“ History of 
Protestantism.” 
See CLARENDON, “History of the Rebellion;’? Macautay, 
ey of England,” vol. v.; WaALPoLE, ‘‘ Royal and Noble Au- 
Falkner, fauk/ner, (THOMAS,) an English missionary, 
born at Manchester, studied surgery in London and 
Cadiz, where he was persuaded to become a Jesuit and 
to go to South America. He exercised his ministry in 
the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres and as far south as 
the Rio de la Plata, where his great ability as a physician 
and surgeon was very useful to him. After remaining 
forty years in that country, he returned to England, where 
he published a work in 1774, entitled ‘ Descriptions of 
Patagonia and the Adjoining Countries.” Died in 1780. 
See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Fallaro, fal-la’ro, (GIACOMO,) a painter of the Vene- 
tian school, flourished about 1530. He is praised by 
Vasari, 

Fallati, fal-l4’tee, (JOHANN,) a German writer, of Ital- 
ian extraction, born at Hamburg in 1809, published an 
“Introduction to the Science of Statistics,” (1843,) and 
other treatises. Died in 1854. 

Fralle, faul or fal, (PHILIP,) born in the isle of Jersey 
in 1655, was the author of a learned work entitled “An 
Account of the Island of Jersey.” Died in 1742. 

Fallet, fala’, (NIcoLas,) a French dramatist and poet, 
born at Langres in 1753; died in 1801. 

Falletti. See FALrrri. 

Fallmerayer, fal’/meh-ri’er, (PHILIPP JACOB,) a dis- 
tinguished German linguist and historian, born in the 
Tyrol in 1791. He performed several journeys to Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Greece, etc. Among his works are a “ His- 
tory of the Morea in the Middle Ages,” (1830-36,) and 
“ Fragments from the East,” (1845.) Died in April, 1862. 

Falloppio, fal-lop’pe-o, sometimes written Fallopio, 
[ Lat. FALLO/Pius; Fr. FALLoPE, f&/lop’,] (GABRIELLO,) a 
celebrated Italian surgeon and anatomist, born at Modena 
about 1523. Heat first studied at Ferrara under Antonio 
Musa Brasavola, and afterwards at Padua. About 1550 
he became professor of surgery and anatomy at Padua, 
where he succeeded Vesalius. He was the author of 
several valuable anatomical works, of which only his 
“ Anatomical Observations” (1561) was published before 
his death. He was one of the three anatomists who, 
according to Cuvier, restored, or rather created, the 
science of anatomy in the sixteenth century. Died at 
Padua in1562. He was an excellent teacher and a skilful 
operator. He discovered or first described several parts 
of the human body which bear his name. “No one,’ 
says Hallam, “had understood that delicate part of the 
human structure, the organ of hearing, so well as Fal- 
lopius; though even he left much for others.” (‘‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” Exoy, “Dictionnaire de la Méde- 
cine.” 

Falloux, de, deh ff/loo’,(FREDERIC ALFRED PIERRE,) 
VICOMTE, a French statesman and able writer, born at 
Angers in May, 1811. He published a “ History of Louis 
XVI.” in 1840, and favoured the formation of a republic 
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in 1848. He was minister of public instruction from 
December 20, 1848, to October, 1849. Since the latter 
date he has not been in public office. He became a 
member of the French Academy in 1857. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Pal/lows, (FEARON,) born about 1790, became astro- 
nomer-royal at the Cape of Good Hope in 1821. Died 
in 1831. 

Falret, fal’ra’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French physician, 
born in 1794, wrote on mental maladies. 

Frals, fals, (RAYMOND,) a Swedish engraver of medals, 
born at Stockholm in 1658; died in 1703. 

Palsen, fal’sen, (CHRISTIAN MAGNUS,) a Norwegian 
historian and jurist, born near Christiania in 1782, wrote 
a “History of Norway under Harold Haarfager and his 
Male Descendants.” Died in 1830. 

FPalstaf, Fas/tolff, or Falstolf, (Sir JouHN,) a famous 
English captain, born in Norfolk about 1377. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Agincourt, (1415,) and 
other actions in France. After the death of Henry V. he 
was Governor of Anjou and Maine. Died in 1459. 

Falster, fal’ster, (CHRISTIAN,) a Danish critic and 
poet, born about 1690, lived at Flensburg. He produced 
a number of satires, which were favourably received ; 
also “ Ameenitates Philologicze,” (3 vols., 1729-32,) and 
other works. Died in 1752. 

See Jens Hansen, ‘‘ Programmata IJ. de Vita et Rebus gestis 
C. Falsteri,’”’ 1769-71. 

Famin, fa’man’/, (STANISLAS MARIE CESAR,) a French 
historical writer, born at Marseilles in 1799. Among 
his works, which are highly commended, are ‘A His- 
tory of the Invasion of Italy by the Saracens in the 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Centuries,” (1843,) 
and “ Histoire monétaire du Portugal,” (in manuscript.) 
Died in 1853. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Fanachen. See ACHEN. 

Fancelli, fan-chel/lee, (JAcopo ANTONIO,) an Italian 
sculptor, born at Rome about 1630. 

Fancelli, (PrETRO,) an eminent Italian historical 
painter, born at Bologna in 1764; died in 1850. 

See Massin1, “‘Cenno biografico di P. Fancelli,’’ 1850. 


Fan/court, (SAMUEL,) an English dissenting ministe1 
of Salisbury, born about 1678, commenced in London the 
first circulating library that was established in England. 
Died in 1768. 

Fane, (Sir HEenry,) a British general, born in 1778, 
commanded a brigade of cavalry at Talavera (1810) and 
other battles in the Peninsula. He became commander: 
in-chief in India about 1835. Died in 1840. 

Fanelli, fa-nél’lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian advocate, 
born at Venice, wrote a “ History of Athens,” (1707.) 

Fanelli, (VIRGILIO,) a Florentine sculptor, who died 
at Toledo, in Spain, in 1678. 

Faneuil, popularly pronounced fiin’el,(P£TER,) founder 
of Faneuil Hall, Boston, was born in New Rochelle, New 
York, in1t700. About 1740 he erected for the town, at his 
own expense, the building which has since been famous 
as the scene of the most memorable public meetings held 
in Boston, Died in 1743. 

Fangé, fan’zha’, (AUGUSTIN,) a French Benedictine, 
born near Verdun about 1720; died about 1791. 

Fan/nin, (JAMES W.,) COLONEL, an officer in the 
Texan war of independence, a native of North Carolina, 
was one of the three hundred and fifty-seven massacred 
at Goliad by order of Santa Anna, March 27, 1836. 

Fan/ning, (Davip,) an American Tory and outlaw, 
notorious for his daring exploits and for his barbarity, 
was born in North Carolina about 1756. He became the 
leader of a band during the Revolution. Died in 1825. 

Fan/ni-us, (CAIus,) surnamed STRABO, a Roman 
consul, during whose administration (161 B.C.) a law, 
called from him “Lex Fannia,” was passed, to restrain 
the luxury of the people. 

Fannius, (Catrus,) son of the preceding, and a friend 
of Scipio Africanus, was elected consul 122 B.c. He was 
one of the most celebrated orators of his age. 

Fannius, (Catus,) a Latin historian and orator, and 
a friend of Pliny the Younger. He commenced a work 
entitled “Exitus occisorum aut relegatorum,a Nero, 
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but died after he had completed only three volumes, A 
few fragments of his writings remain. 

Fan/ni-us Ce’pi-o, one of a party who conspired 
against the emperor Augustus; but his design was de- 
tected, and he was put to death. He forms the subject 
of one of Martial’s epigrams. 

Fan/ni-us Quad-ra’tus, a Latin poet, whose bust 
and works were placed in the library founded by Augustus, 
and who was the subject of the fourth satire of Horace. 

Fano, da, da fa’no, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a painter of the 
Roman school, born about 1460; died after 1534. His 
son POMPEO was a painter. 

Fanoli, fa/no-lee, (MICHELE,) an Italian painter and 
lithographer, born near Venice in 1807. 

Fansaga, fan-sa’g4, (Costmo,) an Italian architect 
and sculptor, born in 1591; died at Naples in 1678. 

Fan/shawe, (ANNE HArRRISON,) wife of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, noticed below, was born in 1625. She was 
distinguished for her talents and accomplishments, and 
left interesting autobiographic “* Memoirs,” (1829.) Died 
in 1680. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1829. 


Fanshawe, (CATHERINE,) a literary English lady 
of the nineteenth century. She associated with Scott, 
Southey, Joanna Baillie, and other authors, and wrote 
verses, among which is an enigma on the letter H. 

Fanshawe or Fanshaw, (Sir RicHarp,) an Eng- 
lish diplomatist and poet, born in Hertfordshire in 1608, 
studied at Cambridge. He was sent as minister-resident 
to the court of Spain by Charles I. At the commence- 
ment of the revolution he joined the king’s party, and 
was taken prisoner in 1651 at the battle of Worcester, 
and detained in confinement for several years. After 
the restoration he was made privy councillor for Ireland, 
then envoy extraordinary, and afterwards ambassador to 
Portugal, where he negotiated the marriage of Charles 
II. with the princess Catherine. In 1664 he was sent 
as ambassador to Spain, where he died in 1666. Not- 
withstanding the cares of office and the troubles of that 
period, Fanshawe found time for literary pursuits. He 
was the author of several translations into English poetry, 
among which were the “ Pastor Fido” of Guarini, and the 
“ Lusiad” of Camoens. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;” ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for Octo- 
ber, 1829. 

Fant, fant, (ERIK MICHAEL,) a Swedish historian, born 
in Sudermanland in 1754. He became professor of his- 
tory at Upsal in 1781, and made a collection of materials 
for Swedish history. He commenced a work entitled 
“Medizval Writers of Swedish History,” (“Scriptores 
Rerum Suecicarum Medii Afvi,”) the first volume of 
which was published in 1818. Died in 1817. 

Fantetti, fain-tet’tee, (CESARE,) a Florentine engraver, 
born about 1660, engraved, at Rome, thirty-seven of 
Raphael’s subjects from the Bible. 

Fantin des Odoards, fén’tan’ da/zo’do’ar’, (AN- 
TOINE ETIENNE NIcoLas,) a French historian, born 
at Pont-de-Beauvoisin in 1738. Among his works is a 
“ History of the French Revolution,” (6th edition, 1817.) 
Died in 1820. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Pantoni, fin-to’nee, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian physician, 
son of Giovanni Battista, noticed below, born at Turin 
in 1675. He was professor of anatomy in his native city, 
and wrote many anatomical works, which are remarkable 
for their pure and elegant Latin style. Died in 1758. 

Pantoni, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Italian lyric poet, 
born at Fivizzano, Tuscany, in 1755. He was a man of 
unstable character, and was successively a monk, a cap- 
tain in the French army, and professor of eloquence at 
Pisa. He produced “ Horatian and Anacreontic Odes,” 
(‘Odi Oraziane ed Anacreontiche,” 1785,) and other 
works. Died in 1807. 

See ‘‘Autobiographic Memoirs,” prefixed to an edition of his 
Poems, 3 vols., 1323; Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri,”” 
vol. i.; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ; 

Fantoni, (GIOVANNI BATrisTA,) a medical writer, 
born in Piedmont in 1654, became professor of medicine 
at Turin. Died in 1692. a: 

Fantosme, fan’tom, ? (JORDAN,) a poet and historian, 
lived in England in the twelfth century. He wrote, in 
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verse, a history of the wars and events which he wit- 
nessed in 1173 and 1174. It was published about 1840. 

Fantucci, fan-toot’chee, or Fantuzzi, fain-toot/see, 
(Marco,) Count, an Italian “téérateur and antiquary, 
born at Ravenna in 1745. He published ‘Monuments 
of Ravenna,” etc., (‘Monumenti Ravennati de’ Secoli 
di mezzo,” 6 vols., 1801-04,) and “On Honest People,” 
(‘De Gente honesta.”) Died in 1806. 

Fantuzzi, fain-toot’see, a family of Bologna, which 
produced several distinguished writers. GIOVANNI Bar- 
Ista published a work on the Peripatetic Philosophy 
in 1536. GIOVANNI Fantruzzi, born at Bologna, lived 
about 1780. He contributed much to the literature of 
Bologna by his work entitled ‘ Notices of the Bolognese 
Authors,” (“‘ Notizie degli Scrittori Bolognesi,” 9 vols. 
fol., 1781-94.) 

Fantuzzi, fan-toot/see, (ANTONIO,) sometimes called 
ANTONIO DA TREN'rO, an Italian painter and skilful en- 
graver, born at ‘Trent, worked at Fontainebleau with 
Primaticcio. Died about 1550. 

See T'1cozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario.” 

Fanucci, f4-noot’chee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Ital- 
ian historian, born at Pisa in 1756, wrote a ‘‘ History of 
the Three Great Maritime Nations of Italy, the Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and Pisans,” (4 vols., 1817-22.) Died 
in 1834. 

Fanzoni, fan-zo’nee, or Fenzoni, fén-zo’nee, (FER- 
RAU,) called also FERRAU DA FAENZA, a skilful painter 
of the Bolognese school, was born at Faenza in 1562 ; 
died in 1645. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Fa Presto. See GIORDANO, (LUCA.) 

FPar’a-day, (MICHAEL,) F.R.S., an English chemist 
and natural philosopher of great eminence, was born at 
Newington, in the county of Surrey, in1791. He was 
the son of a blacksmith, by whom he was apprenticed 
to a bookbinder and stationer at an early age. His 
education, consequently, was not very liberal. During 
his apprenticeship he employed his leisure time in the 
construction of an electric machine and other apparatus. 
Having attended four lectures on chemistry delivered 
by Sir H. Davy, and taken notes of them, he wrote a 
letter to that great chemist, enclosing a copy of the notes, 
and soliciting his patronage in order to obtain scientific 
employment. This occurred in December, 1812. In 1813, 
by the influence of Davy, he obtained the position of 
assistant in the laboratory of the Royal Institution. In 
the same year he accompanied Sir H. Davy ina journey 
on the continent. The celebrity of Faraday is chiefly 
founded on his discoveries in electricity and electro- 
magnetism. He discovered the rotation of a magnet on 
itself produced by an electric current properly directed. 
As Ampére had made magnets by electricity, so Faraday 
produced electrical phenomena by magnets. He is con- 
sidered as the founder of the science of magneto-elec- 
tricity. In 1831 he commenced a series of memoirs on 
these subjects, which appeared first in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” and have since been collected in three 
volumes, entitled “Experimental Researches in Elec- 
tricity,” (1839-1844-1855.) He received the Rumford 
medal and royal medal in 1846 for his discovery of dia- 
magnetism. Among the results of his chemical experi- 
ments are the condensation into a solid form of carbonic 
acid gas and other gases, and the production of excellent 
optical glass. His researches and writings have contrib- 
uted to establish the theory that electricity, caloric, and 
light are modifications of the same power or principle 
and are convertible into each other. “These speculations 
conducted him to the surprising discovery of the action 
of electricity on light. 

From 1827 until his death, Faraday delivered annual 
lectures on chemistry, etc. at the Royal Institution, in 
which he was appointed professor of chemistry in 1835. 
His lectures were rendered very attractive and popular 
by his graceful elocution and his admirable tact as an 
experimenter, joined with his genius as an interpreter 
of nature. ‘ Nothing,” says Professor de la Rive, ‘‘can 
give a notion of the charm which he imparted to these 
improvised lectures, in which he knew how to combine 
animated and often eloquent language with a judgment 
and art in his experiments which added to the clearness 
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and elegance of his exposition. 
fascination upon his auditors; and when, after having 
initiated them into the mysteries of science, he terminated 
his lecture, as he was in the habit of doing, by rising 
into regions far above matter, space, and time, the emo- 
tion which he experienced did not fail to communicate 
itself to those who listened to him, and their enthusiasm 
had no longer any bounds. 

“Faraday was, in fact, thoroughly religious; and it 
would be a very imperfect sketch of his life which did not 
insist upon this peculiar feature which characterized him, 
His Christian convictions occupied a great place in the 
whole of his being; and he showed their power and sin- 
cerity by the conformity of his life to his principles. It 
was not in arguments derived from science that he sought 
the evidences of his faith. He found them in the revealed 
truths at which he saw that the human mind could not 
arrive by itself alone, even though they are in such great 
harmony with that which is taught by the study of nature 
and the marvels of creation. Faraday had long and 
justly perceived that scientific data, so movable and 
variable, cannot suffice to give to mana solid and im- 
pregnable basis for his religious convictions ; but he at the 
same time showed by his example that the best answer 
which the man of science can give to those who assert 
that the progress of science is incompatible with these 
convictions, is to say tothem, ‘ And yet lama Christian.’”’ 
(See “Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution’’ 
for 1867, pp. 227-245.) He was one of the eight foreign 
members of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, an honour 
reserved exclusively for savants of the highest rank and 
merit. English and foreign writers concur in ascribing 
to him an honourable character, free from jealousy, and 
animated with a disinterested love of science. Among 
his later works is ‘‘ Experimental Researches in Chem- 
istry and Physics,” (1859.) Died in August, 1867. 

See Jonn TynDaALt, ‘“‘ M. Faraday as a Discoverer,” 1868 ; ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review” for December, 1846; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for 
April, 1868. 

Faraj or Faradj, far’aj, written also Farage and Fer- 
ruj, became Sultan of Egypt about 1399. His army was 
defeated by Taimoor near Haleb (Aleppo) in 1400. He 
was assassinated at Damascus in 1412. 

Farcy, far’se’, (FRANCOIS CHARLES,) a French writer, 
born in Paris in 1792, was chief editor of the “ Journal 
des Artistes” from 1827 to 1835. 

Farcy, (JEAN GEORGES,) a French poet and prose- 
writer, born in 1800, was a friend of M. Cousin, who 
dedicated to him his translation of the laws of Plato. He 
left a volume of wzé/anges in prose and verse, which are 
highly commended. He was killed in Paris, fighting for 
the popular cause, in July, 1830. 

See SaInTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Critiques et Portraits littéraires.” 


Fardella, far-del’/l4, (GIOVANNI BAt?TisTA,) an Italian 
general, born in 1762; died in 1836. 

Fardella, ( MiCHELANGELO, ) an Italian philosopher, 
professor of theology and geometry at Rome, and of 
astronomy and medicine at Padua, was born at Trapani, 
in Sicily, in 1650. He left some valuable mathematical 
and philosophical works. Died in 1718. 

See Nic&éron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ MANcuso, “‘ Elogio del Cavaliere M. 
Fardella,” 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Far’dulf or Far-dul’fus, a favourite of Desiderius, 
the last king of the Lombards, was appointed by Charle- 
magne abbot of Saint-Denis in790. 

Fare, de la, deh 14 far, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) MAr- 
quis, a French soldier and writer, born in Ardéche in 
1644, was the author of a work entitled “Memoirs of 
the Principal Events of the Reign of Louis XIV.” Died 
in 1712. 

Farel, fa’rél’, (GUILLAUME,) one of the most distin- 
guished Protestant Reformers in France, was born near 
Gap in 1489. He studied in Paris under Lefevre d’Eta- 
ples, and in 1524 publicly maintained at Bale a number 
of theses on controverted points. He afterwards visited 
successively the principal towns of Switzerland, where 
his impetuous and fervent eloquence made numerous 
converts to the Protestant cause. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing the Reformed religion at Geneva 
about 1532; and through his influence Calvin was in- 
duced to remain in that city. Farel had a share in the 
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drawn up by Calvin in 1537. The following year, how- 
ever, they were compelled to leave Geneva, and Fare} 
repaired to Neufchatel, where he organized a church. 
(See CALviN.) He died in 1565, leaving a number of 
religious works. He was more eminent as a preacher 
than as a writer. 

_See D. Ancitton, ‘Vie de G. Farel,”’ 1691; Cuoupart, “‘ His- 
toire de Guillaume Farel ;’? Von KrrcHHOFER, ‘‘Das Leben W. 
Farels,’? Zurich, 1831; C. Scumiptr, ‘* Etudes sur Farel,’’ 1834; 
Rey. WittiamM M. Brackesurn, ‘‘ William Farel and the Story of 
the Swiss Reform,’’ Philadelphia, 1865; Bay Le, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;” Haac, *‘ La France protestante ;’? G. GoGuEL, 
“Vie de G, Farel Réformateur,’’ 1841. 

Farelli, f4-rel’lee, (GIACOMO,) a painter of the Nea- 
politan school, born in 1624; died in 1706. 

Faret, fara’, (NIcoLas,) a French /ttérateur, born at 
Bourg-en-Bresse about 1600. He was one of the first 
members of the French Academy, and author of several 
works in prose and verse. ‘‘He had,” says Pelisson, 
“much purity and neatness in style, and much genius 
for language and eloquence.” Died in 1646. 

See Peuisson, ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Académie.”’ 


Fa’rey, (JOHN,) an English geologist and surveyor, 
born at Woburn in 1766. He wrote a ‘General View 
of the Agriculture and Minerals of Derbyshire,” (2 vols., 
1811.) Died in 1826. 

Farey, (JOHN,) an English civil engineer and draughts- 
man, son of the preceding, was born at Lambeth in 1791. 
He received a gold medal for the invention of a machine 
for drawing ellipses. Died in 1851. 

Farge. See La FArGE, (MADAME.) 

Faria, de, da fa-ree’4, (MANOEL SEVERIM,) a Portu- 
guese antiquary and theologian, born at Lisbon in 1581 
or 1582, was the author of some able historical and 
political works, among which are “ The Lives of Todo de 
Barros and Luiz de Camoens,” (1624,) and “ Noticias de 
Portugal,” (1655.) Died in 1655. 

Faria, de, (f'HOME,) a Portuguese Carmelite, born at 
Lisbon, made a translation of the ‘* Lusiad” of Camoens 
into Latin poetry, which has been much admired for its 
elegance and purity. Died in 1628. 

Faria y Souza, (or Sousa,) de, da fa-ree’4 e s0’zA4, 
(MANOEL,) a distinguished Portuguese historian and 
poet, born at Pombeiro or Souto in 1590. He became 
secretary of the Spanish embassy at Rome about 1630, 
and returned to Spain in 1634, after which he resided at 
Madrid. His histories are written in the Spanish language. 
Among his numerous works are a ‘Commentary on the 
Lusiad of Camoens,” (2 vols., 1639,) “Asia Portuguesa,” 
(3 vols., 1666, ) a History of Portugal to 1557, (‘La Eu- 
ropa Portuguesa,” 3 vols., 1667,) and ‘f Various Poems,” 
or “Fuente de Aganippe.” As a poet, he belongs to the 
school of Gongora. Died in 1649. 

See his life, in Portuguese, by F. Moreno PorceL, 1733; Lone- 
FELLOW, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”’ N. Antonio, “‘ Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Farina. See LA FARINA. 

Farina, fa-ree’na, (FABRIzIO,) a Tuscan sculptor, who 
flourished about 1600, and worked in porphyry. 

Farinacci, f4-re-nat/chee, or Farinaccio, f4-re-nat’- 
cho, (PROSPERO,) an Italian lawyer, celebrated for his 
talents and his vices, was born at Rome in 1544 or 1554. 
Died in 1618. His numerous legal writings were col- 
lected and published at Antwerp in 1620. 

See Tarsanp, “ Vies des plus célébres Jurisconsultes.” 

Farinato, fa-re-n4’to, (ORAzIo,) a skilful painter and 
engraver, born at Verona about 1500. 

Farinato, (PAOLO,) an eminent Italian painter, son 
of the preceding, born at Verona about 1525, was a 
pupil or imitator of Titian and Giorgione. He painted 
in oil’ and fresco, and excelled in design. Among his 
best works is ‘The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes.” 
Died in 1606. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Farinelli, fa-re-nel/lee, (CARLO,) a celebrated Italian 
soprano singer, whose proper name was CARLO BRoscHI, 
was born at Naples in 1705. He was a pupil of Porpora. 
He performed with great applause in London in 1734 
and 1735. About 1737, invited by the Queen of Spain, 
he went to Madrid, in order to soothe the nervous 
agitation or melancholy spirit of King Philip V. He 
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succeeded in this effort, and became the favourite attend- 
ant and adviser of the king. It is said that he never 
abused his great influence at court, and that he gave a 
good example of integrity and benevolence. He enjoyed 
equal favour with Philip’s successor, Ferdinand VI. Died 
at Bologna in 1782. 

See GIovENALE Saccut, ‘* Vita di Carlo Broschi detti Farinelli,”’ 
1784; Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Far/ing-don or Far’in-don, (ANTrHONY,) an elo- 
quent preacher of the Anglican Church, born at Sunning, 
Berkshire, in 1596. He became vicar of Bray in 1634, 
was ejected during the rebellion, and was subsequently 
pastor of Saint Mary Magdalene, London. He published 
a volume of Sermons, (1647,) which are highly esteemed. 
Died in 1658. 

Far’/ing-ton, (GEORGE,) an English painter, born in 
Lancashire in 1754, was a pupil of West. Died in India 
in 1788. His brother JosEern, a landscape-painter, died 
in 1818. 

Farini, fa-ree’nee, (CARLO LuicI,) a popular Italian 
statesman, historian, and orator, born at Russi, in the 
Roman States, in October, 1822. He studied medicine, 
and wrote several medical treatises. About 1842 he was 
proscribed for his political opinions, (which, however, 
were moderate rather than radical,) and went into exile. 
He was elected a member of Parliament for Faenza in 
1848, and was minister of public instruction in Piedmont 
about nine months in 1850, In 1859 he was dictator 
at Modena after the expulsion of the duke. He was 
minister of commerce in the last cabinet of Cavour, and 
president of the council (prime minister) from December, 
1862, to March 24, 1863, when he resigned on account 
of ill health. His chief works are “Il Stato Romano,” 
(a History of Rome from 1815 to 1850,) and a continua- 
tion of Botta’s “ History of Italy.” Died in 1866. The 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone published a translation of his “Il 
Stato Komano,” in 2 vols., (1851.) 

See ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for January, 1852; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ 
for April, 1852. 

Farini, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian mathematician, born 
near Ravenna in 1778; died in 1822. 

Farjat, far’zha’, (BENofr,) a French engraver, born 
at Lyons in 1646, worked in Rome. Among his best 
works are the ‘‘ Baptism of Jesus Christ,” and the “Com- 
munion of Saint Jerome.” 

Farlati, far-la’tee, (DANIELE,) an Italian monk and 
historian, born at Friuli in 1690; died in 1773. 

Far’mer, (HuGH,) an eminent English dissenting 
minister and eloquent preacher, was born near Shrews- 
bury in 1714. He preached in London, and published, 
besides other works, a ‘Treatise on Miracles,” (1771,) 
an “Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testament,” 
(1775,) and “ Worship of Human Spirits in the Ancient 
Heathen Nations,” (1783.) Died in 1787. 


See MicHagt Dopson, “Life of H. Farmer,”’ 1804. 


Far/mer, (JoHN,) an American genealogist, born in 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts, in 1789. He published a 
“Genealogical Register of the First Settlers of New 
England,” (1829.) Died in 1838. 

Farmer, (RICHARD,) a learned and ingenious English 
author and critic, born at Leicester in 1735. His prin- 
cipal work was his “Essay upon the Learning of Shak- 
speare,” (1766,) in which he maintains that Shakspeare 
derived his knowledge of classic authors from transla- 
tions. He became prebendary of Canterbury in 1782, 
and canon of Saint Paul’s in 1788. Died in 1797. 

See Nicuots, ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” 


Far’na-by or Far’na-bie, (THomas,) a grammarian, 
born in London about 1575, obtained a high reputation 
and great success as a teacher, and was the author of 
several critical and grammatical works. Died in 1647. 
According to Anthony Wood, “he was the chief gram- 
marian, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his time, and his 
school was so much frequented that more churchmen 
and statesmen issued thence than from any school taught 
by one man in England.” x 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Farn’bor-ough, (CHARLES LoNG,) Lorn, an English 
politician, born in 1761, became postmaster-general. 
He was a friend of William Pitt. Died in 1838. 


Farnese, far-na/sa, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian diplo- 
matist, born in 1520, was a grandson of Pope Paul III. 
He became Bishop of Parma, and was employed by Paul 
IIL. in missions to France and Germany. Died in 1589. 

Farnese, far-neez’, [[t. pron. far-na’sa; Lat. FARNE/- 
stus,] (ALEXANDER,) Duke of Parma, a celebrated gen- 
eral, born in 1546, was anephew of Philip II. of Spain, and 
the eldest son of Ottavio Farnese and Margaret of Austria. 
In 1565 he married Mary, niece of King John of Portugal. 
When his mother was made Regent of Flanders, he ac- 
companied her to that country; he afterwards fought 
under Don John of Austria, and distinguished himself 
by his great courage and presence of mind, particularly 
at the naval battle of Lepanto, (1571.) Upon the death 
of Don John, (1578,) Farnese was invested with the gov- 
ernment of the Low Countries, where he gained many 
important victories. He was appointed to the command 
of the Invincible Armada in 1588; but, being shut up in 
Antwerp by the Dutch fleet, he was unable to take any 
part in the action which resulted so disastrously to Spain. 
During the civil war in France he marched against 
Henry IV. and compelled him to raise the siege of Paris, 
(1590.) After this he successfully opposed, at the same 
time, two of the greatest generals of that period, Henry 
IV. of France, and Maurice of Nassau. He received a 
wound in December, 1592, of which he died in Arras at 
the age of forty-seven. While in the midst of his mili- 
tary career, upon receiving information of the death of 
his father, he asked permission of Philip II. to return to 
Italy, in order to take possession of his dukedom ; but, as 
his services were invaluable to that monarch, his request 
was not granted, so that he never entered his provinces 
after he became their sovereign. ‘‘ He possessed,” says 
Motley, comparing him with Don John of Austria, ‘far 
greater power for governing men, whether in camp or 
cabinet. . . . Cool, incisive, fearless, artful, he united 
the unscrupulous audacity of a cozdottiere with the wily 
patience of a Jesuit.” 

See Mot ey, ‘“‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,” part vi. chaps. i.- 
vii.; De Tuou, “Historia sui Temporis ;” Srrapa, “De Bello 


Belgico ;”” G. Donpin1, ‘‘De Rebus in Gallia gestis ab Alexandro 
Farnesio,”’ 1671. 


Farnese, (ODOARDO,) a son of Ranuccio, noticed be- 
low, succeeded him in authority in 1622. He took part 
with France in a war against Spain, and afterwards fought 
against Pope Urban VIII. He died in 1646, and was 
succeeded by hisson, RANuCccIo IL., who was born about 
1630 and reigned from 1646 until 1694. FRANCESCO suc- 
ceeded his father, Ranuccio II.; on the death of this 
prince, in 1727, his brother ANTONIO followed him as the 
eighth Duke of Parma and Piacenza. Diedin1731. An- 
tonio was the last of the family of Farnese who occupied 
the ducal throne. 

Farnese, (OTTAVIO,) a son of Pietro Luigi, noticed 
below, was born about 1520. He married Margaret of 
Austria, natural daughter of Charles V., and became the 
second Duke of Parma and Piacenza upon the death of 
his father. He appears to have governed with as much 
mildness and discretion as his father did with despotism. 
Died in 1586. 

Farnese, (PIETRO LUIGI,) was created first Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza in 1545 by his father, Pope Paul 
III. He was notorious for his vices and tyranny. He 
was assassinated in 1547. 

See Srsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;”” Pompeo 
Lirta, ‘‘ Vita di Pier Luigi Farnese,”’ 1821. 

Farnese, (RANUCCIO,) a son of Alexander, the cel- 
ebrated Duke of Parma, noticed above, was born in 1569, 
and began to reign in 1592. He was notorious for tyranny 
and cruelty. Died in 1622. 

Farnesius. See FARNESE, (ALEXANDER.) 

Farnes/worth or Farne/worth, (ELLIs,) an Eng- 
lish divine of the eighteenth century, born in Derbyshire. 
He translated into English, from the Italian, Davila’s 
“History of the Civil Wars in France,” and the works 
of Machiavel. Died in 1763. 

Farn’/ham, (E1iza W.,) (originally Miss Woopson,) 
an American authoress and philanthropist, born in Rens- 
selaerville, New York, in 1815. In 1836 she was mar- 
ried to Thomas J. Farnham, noticed below. She was 
for four years matron of the female department of the 
State prison at Sing Sing, and was highly successful in 
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her efforts to govern by kindness. She published ‘Life 
in Prairie-Land,” “California Indoors and Out,” and 
“My Early Days.” She died in 1864. 

Farnham, (THoMAs J.,) an American traveller and 
writer, born in Vermont in 1804, published ‘Travels in 
Oregon Territory,” (1842,) and “Travels in California 
and Scenes in the Pacific,” (1845.) Died in California 
in 1848. 

Farochon, fa’ro’shdn’, (JEAN BAPTISTE EUGENE,) a 
French statuary and engraver of medals, born in Paris 
in 1807. 

Farquhar, far’kar, (GroRGE,) a distinguished dra- 
matic writer, born at Londonderry, in Ireland, in 1678, 
was educated at the University of Dublin, and after- 
wards settled in London. Among ‘his principal pro- 
ductions were “Love anda Bottle,” (1698,) “Twin 
Rivals,” (1703,) and “The Beaux Stratagem,” (1707.) 
Died in London in 1707. 

See a notice of his life, by Lz1gH Hunr, prefixed to Farquhar’s 
Works, 18493 ‘‘ Lives of the British Dramatists,” by CAMPBELL, 
Leicu Hunt, etc. 

Farr, (SAMUEL,) an English physician, born at Taun- 
ton in 1741. He wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Elements 
of Medical Jurisprudence,” (1788.) Died in 1795. 

Parr, (WILxLIAM,) M.D., F.R.S., an English writer on 
statistics and public health, born at Kenley, in Shrop- 
shire, in 1807. He promoted sanitary reform by a 
number of works, among which are “ Vital Statistics,” 
(1837,) and “Statistical Nosology.” 

Far’ra-gut, (DAVID GLAS/cOE,) a celebrated Ameri- 
can admiral, born near Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 
sth of July, 1801. His father was a Spaniard, a native 
of Minorca, who fought for the United States in the 
Revolution and attained the rank of major. He entered 
the navy in 1812, became a lieutenant in 1821, and was 
assigned to duty at Norfolk navy-yard in 1824. He 
remained there until 1833, and married Virginia Loyall, 
of Norfolk. In 1841 he received a commission as com- 
mander. Besides being well versed in naval science, 
he spoke fluently, it is said, several modern languages. 
He was appointed commander of the navy-yard at Mare 
Island, California, about 1854, and obtained the rank of 
captain in 1855. In April, 1861, he went to Washington 
and offered his services to fight for the Union; but the 
government had no ship for him to command, as Toucey, 
the late secretary of the navy, had scattered the navy 
over distant parts of the world. He was employed for 
some time as a member of the naval retiring board. 

In January, 1862, the government fitted out for the 
capture of New Orleans an armament, of which Farra- 
gut was appointed commander. He sailed from Hamp- 
ton Roads about the 3d of February to Ship Island, 
which was used as a rendezvous. The expedition was 
accompanied by a land-army under General B. F. But- 
‘ler. New Orleans was defended against attacks. from 
the Gulf by Fort Jackson and Fort Saint Philip, about 
seventy miles below the city, and by many gunboats 
and steam-rams. On the 18th of April, Farragut, who 
had selected the Hartford as his flag-ship, and whose 
fleet consisted of wooden steamers and bomb-vessels 
or mortar-boats, began to bombard Fort Jackson. The 
sides of some of his vessels were protected by an armour 
of heavy chain cables. He bombarded the fort for six 
days without success, and then resolved to try the peril- 
ous experiment of running past the forts in the darkness. 
Before daylight on the 24th, his fleet advanced in two 
columns, one of which was composed of the Hartford, 
Brooklyn, Richmond, Scioto, Iroquois, Itasca, etc. ; the 
other of the Cayuga, Pensacola, Mississippi, and five 
others. A grand and terrific spectacle was then ex- 
hibited when the guns of both the forts opened on the 
Union fleet, which was also assailed by the iron-clad ram 
Manassas, and by a number of gun-boats and fire-rafts 
rushing down the river. Of the seventeen Union vessels 
engaged in this action, thirteen passed the forts safely, 
and sunk or burned the fleet of the enemy, including 
the Manassas. Farragut lost in this battle, which lasted 
about one hour and a half, 36 killed and 135 wounded. 
Captain Craven, of the Brooklyn, silenced Fort Saint 
Philip as he passed it. ‘The passing of the forts Jack- 
son and Saint Philip,” says Farragut, ‘was one of the 
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most awful sights and events I ever saw or expect to 
experience. ‘The smoke was so dense that it was only 
now and then you could see any thing but the flash of 
the cannon and the fire-ships or rafts, one of which was 
pushed down upon us (the Hartford) by the ram Manas- 
sas, and in my effort to avoid it ran the ship on shore, and 
then the fire-raft was pushed alongside, and ina moment 
the ship was one blaze all along the port side. But, 
thanks to the good organization of the fire-department 
by Lieutenant Thornton, the flames were extinguished, 
and at the same time we backed off and got clear of the 
raft.” (Letter to G. V. Fox, dated April 27, 1862.) He 
moved up to New Orleans, which, being entirely inde- 
fensible against the guns of the fleet, was evacuated by 
the rebe] army. According to the ‘ Rebellion Record” 
and other authorities, the city surrendered on the 25th ; 
but Farragut, in the letter just cited, says, ‘“‘I demanded 
the surrender of the city yesterday of the mayor. His 
reply was that the city was under martial law, and he 
would consult. General Lovell. His lordship said he 
would surrender nothing, but at the same time he would 
retire and leave the mayor unembarrassed.” The cap- 
ture of New Orleans was one of the most important 
victories of the war. ; 

Farragut was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral in 
July, 1862, having previously obtained command of the 
Western Gulf blockading squadron. About the end of 
June he attacked the batteries at Vicksburg, which were 
found to be impregnable to an attack on the river-front. 
Having been ordered to co-operate with General Grant 
against Vicksburg, he attempted, in March, 1863, to pass 
the batteries of Port Hudson. The Hartford and Al- 
batross, which were lashed together, succeeded, after a 
desperate contest; but the Richmond and others were 
disabled, and dropped down the river. His next great 
enterprise was directed against the defences of Mobile, 
the port of which the government desired to close against 
the ingress of blockade-runners. The entrance to Mobile 
Bay was defended by Fort Morgan and Fort Gaines, and 
the insurgents had in the bay a powerful iron-clad ram, 
called the Tennessee, besides three gunboats. Co- 
operating with a land-army under Generals Canby and 
Granger, the fleet of Farragut, consisting of fourteen 
wooden steamers and gunboats and four iron-clad moni- 
tors, passed Fort Morgan on the 5th of August, 1864, 
and entered the bay. The admiral lashed himself near 
the maintop of the Hartford, (according to one account,) 
in order that he might be able to overlook the whole 
scene. He states in his report that he ‘had an elevated 
position in the main rigging, near the top.” In the early 
part of the action the monitor Tecumseh was sunk by 
a torpedo. Just after his fleet passed the forts, it en- 
countered the Tennessee; and “then began,” says Far- 
ragut, ‘one of the fiercest naval combats on record. 
The monitors, and such of the wooden vessels as I thought 
best adapted for the purpose, were immediately ordered 
to attack the ram, not only with their guns, but bows on 
at full speed.” The Tennessee was “sore beset,” and 
never fired a gun from the time the Hartford struck her 
until her surrender. A few days after this victory the 
Union forces took Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan, with 
their garrisons, and rendered the access of blockade- 
runners to Mobile impossible. The Congress which 
met in December, 1864, recognized the obligations of 
the country to Farragut by creating for him the grade of 
vice-admiral. His character is described by the “ United 
States Service Magazine” for January, 1865, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “The stainless honour, the straightfor- 
ward frankness, the vivacity of manner and conversation, 
the gentleness, the flow of good humour, the cheerful, 
ever-buoyant spirit of the true man,—these will be added 
to the complete education, the thorough seamanship, the 
devotion to duty, and, lastly, the restless energy, the dis- 
dain of obstacles, the impatience of delay or hesitation, 
the disregard of danger, that stand forth in such promi- 
nence in the portrait, deeply engraven on the loyal Ameri- 
can heart, of the GREAT ADMIRAL.” He was promoted 
to the rank of admiral July 25, 1866, and_ held a higher 
rank than any other officer of the United States navy- 
Died at Portland, Maine, in August, 1870. 


2? 
See J.T. Heavtey,“ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,’’ 1867. 
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Far’rant, (RICHARD,) an English composer of church 
music, was a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. His an- 
thems are regarded as master-pieces. Died about 1585. 

Far’rar, (JOHN,) an American mathematician, born 
in Lincoln, Massachusetts, in 1779, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1803. He became professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in that college in 1807. He translated 
Lacroix’s “Elements of Algebra,” and other French 
works, and contributed some articles to the North 
American Review.” Died in 1853. 

FPar’ren, (ELIzA,) a popular English actress, and 
Countess of Derby, born in 1759, was the daughter of a 
surgeon of Cork. She performed with great applause at 
the theatres of Liverpool and London. In 1797 she was 
married to Lord Derby. Died in 1829. 

Farsetti, far-set/tee, a noble Italian family, one branch 
of which settled at Florence and another at Venice. Giu- 
SEPPE TOMMASO FARSErTI, a chevalier of the order of 
Malta, was the author of numerous miscellaneous works. 
He collected a large number of poems in Latin and 
Italian of great taste and elegance, by requesting all the 
poets of his time to compose and send one or more pieces 
of the best quality for the collection. Died about 1775. 

Farsetti, (FILIPpo,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Venice in 1705; died in 1774. 

Farulli, fa-rool/lee, (GiorGiIo ANGELO,) a voluminous 
Italian historical writer; died at Florence in 1728. 

Farwharson, far/hwar-son, a Scottish mathematician, 
whom Peter the Great, when he visited England in 1698, 
induced to return with him to Moscow. In r7or he 
founded in that city the first Russian school of marine, 
and in 1716 became professor of mathematics at Saint 
Petersburg. Farwharson is said to have been the first to 
introduce the Arabic figures into Russia. Died in 1739. 

Fasch, fash, (AuGusrin HEINRICH,) a German medi- 
cal writer, born in Thuringia in 1639; died in 1690. 

Fasch, (KARL FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) a German 
musical composer, born at Zerbst, in Anhalt-Dessau, in 
1736. His “Kyrie and Gloria” for sixteen voices is 
esteemed one of the most exquisite productions of its 
kind. Fasch was the founder of the Academy of Sing- 
ing at Berlin, (Berliner Singakademie.) Died in 1800, 

See Kart F. ZEtTER, ‘‘ Biographie von C, F. Fasch,’’ 1801. 


Fasch or Faesch, fésh, (SEBASTIAN,) a Swiss anti- 
quary, born at Bale in 1647; died in 1712. 

Fascitelli, fa-she-tel’lee, (ONoRIO,) a Latin poet, 
born at Isernia, Naples, in 1502; died in 1564. 

Fasel, fa’zel, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH, ) a German phy- 
sician, and professor of medicine at Jena, born in the 
duchy of Weimar in 1721; died in 1767. 

Fasolato, fa-So-l4’to, (AGOSTINO,) a Venetian scu!p- 
tor, lived about 1700, and made a famous group of “The 
Fall of Rebellious Angels” at Padua. 

Fasolo, f4’So-lo, (B&RNARDINO,) an Italian painter, a 
pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, born at Pavia, lived about 1540. 

Fasolo or Fassolo, fas’so-lo, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) 
an Italian painter, pupil of Paul Veronese, was born at 
Vicenza in 1528; died in 1572. 

Fassin, de, deh fa’sin’, (NICOLAS HENRI JOSEPH,) a 
skilful Belgian landscape-painter, born at Liege in 1728, 
woked at Geneva, Brussels, and Liege. Died in 1811. 

See F. van Hurst, “ Biographie de N. H. J. de Fassin,” 1837. 

Fassolo. See Fasouo. 

Fastolf. See Fatsrar. 

Fatah- (or Fat’h-) Abu-Nasr. See ALFATH. 

Pateh-Alee- (or Ali-) Sh&h, fat’eh a/lee sh4h, written 

also Futteh-Aly-Shah and Feth-Ali-Shah, (called, 
before _his accession to the throne, Baba-Khan, ba’ba 
Kan,) King of Persia, born about 1762, began to reign 
in 1798. About 1802 war broke out between Persia and 
Russia, who fought for the possession of Georgia. This 
war was ended in 1813 by a treaty in which Fateh-Alee- 
Shah ceded Georgia to Russia. A dispute about bound- 
aries occasioned a renewal of the war in 1826, when the 
Persians were again defeated. Peace was restored in 1828, 
Died in 1834. 
_ See Matcoum, “‘ History of Persia;’? W. G. Ousgtry, “Travels 
in Various Countries of the East,’’ 1823; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Fathime. See FATIMAH. 

Fathimites. See FArIMIres. 
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FAatimah, fa/te-mah, [Fr. FATHIME, fa’tém’; Ger. 
Farime, fa-tee’meh, ] written also Fathimet, the only 
daughter of Mohammed, was born at Mecca before her 
father assumed the character of a religious teacher. 
While still very young, she was married to her cousin 
Alee, who was surnamed the “ Lion of God.” Fatimah 
died about six months after her father. 

See ABooLFEeDA, “‘ Vie de Mahomet.”’ 


Fatime. See FATIMAH. 

Fatimides or Fatimiden. See FATIMITEs. 

Fat/i-mites, sing. Fat/i-mite, [Fr. pron. fa’te’mét’; 
Ger. FAYTIMIDEN, f4-te-mee’den; Lat. FaTIM/ID or 
Fatrmi/T&,| the name of a celebrated Moslem dynasty, 
the rulers of which claimed to be descended froth Fati- 
mah, the daughter of Mohammed. ‘The Fatimite caliphs 
ruled in Egypt about two hundred years,—that is, from 
about 970 to 1170. The founder of this dynasty was 
the Sheeite Al-Mahdee-Aboo-Mohammed Obeydallah, 
(often called simply Obeydallah,) who about gio over- 
threw the dynasty of the Benee-Aghlab (the seat of 
whose power was at Tunis) and conquered a large part 
of Eastern Africa. He died in 934. One of his descend- 
ants, Moez or Mooiz, nearly forty years later, subdued 
Egypt and Western Africa, and established his throne 
at Cairo. Al-Adhed, the fourteenth and last caliph of 
this dynasty, was dethroned by the celebrated Saladin 
(Sala-ed-Deen) the Aiyoobite. From Al-Mahdee’s name 
of Obeydallah his successors are often called Obeydites. 

Fatio (or Faccio) de Duillers, fa’te-o (or fat’cho) 
de dwee’ya, (NICOLAS,) a celebrated mathematician, as- 
tronomer, and religious enthusiast, was born at Bale in 
1664. He became a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don in 1688. Among his discoveries were a method for 
forming glasses for telescopes, one for measuring the 
velocity of vessels, and one for the perfect regulation of 
watches. He was the author of numerous mathematical 
works. Died in England in 1753. He pretended to be 
able to work miracles. 

See SENEBIER, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 


Fatouville, de, deh fa’too’vél’, a French dramatic 
writer of Normandy, lived about 1670. 

Fattore, Il. See PENNI. 

Faucci, fowt’chee, (CARLO,) an Italian engraver, born 
at Florence.in 1729, settled in London. 

Fauchard, fo’shar’, (PIERRE,) a celebrated dentist, 
born in Brittany about 1680, is regarded as the founder 
of the art of dentistry. He wrote a valuable work en- 
titled “The Surgeon-Dentist ; or, Treatise on the Teeth,” 
(1728.) Died in Paris in 1761. . 

Fauche-Borel, fosh bo’rél’, (Louts,) born at Neuf- 
chatel in 1762, was a zealous adherent of the royal family 
during the Revolution, After the accession of Napoleon 
he was engaged in several attempts to restore the Bour- 
bons. Died in 1829. 


See Louis FAucHE-BorkEL, ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ 4 vols., 1828. 


Faucher, fo’shi’, (CEsAr and CoNnsTANTIN,) French 
generals, born at La Réole in 1759, were twin brothers, 
They served with distinction in the army of the republic 
in La Vendée in 1793, fighting side by side. During 
the empire they were engaged in civil pursuits; but 
in March, 1815, they accepted office under Napoleon. 
Having been falsely accused of treason, they were shot 
at Bordeaux in September, 1815. 

Faucher, (JEAN,) a French Protestant minister and 
polemical writer ; died at Nimes in 1628. 

Faucher, (L&ON,) a French minister of state and able 
writer on political economy and finance, was born at 
Limoges in September, 1803. He contributed many 
articles to the “Courrier Frangais” and the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes.” In the Chamber of Deputies, to which 
he was elected in 1846, he acted with the gauche. He 
was minister of the interior from December, 1848, to May, 
1849, and from April to October, 1851. He was liberal 
in politics, but not a republican. Among his works are 
“Studies on England,” (1845,) and ‘“ Miscellanies of Po- 
litical Economy and Finance,” (“ Mélanges d’Economie 
politique et de Finances,” 2 vols., 1856.) Died at Mar- 
seilles in December, 1854. He resolutely declined to hold 
any office under Louis Napoleon after the latter had 
usurped imperial power. 
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Alluding to the conduct of Faucher on this occasion, 
a writer in the “Edinburgh Review” remarks, “ We do 
not remember an example in political history of greater 
sacrifices made by an ambitious and ardent man to his 
sense of public duty and personal dignity.” 

See Laverne, “ Biographie de Léon Faucher,” in the ‘Revue 
des Deux Mondes,’’ January 1, 1855; Léon Faucuer, ‘‘Corres- 
pondance. Vie parlementaire,’’ 2 vols., 1868; and article on ‘‘ Léon 
Faucher” in the ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1868. 

Fauchet, fo’shd’, (CLAUDE,) a French historical writer, 
born in Paris about 1530, published “ Gallic and French 
Antiquities,” (1579,) and “ Origin of Dignities and Magis- 
trates in France.” Died in 1601. 

Fauchet, (CLAUDE,) a French ecclesiastic, born in 
Nivernais in 1744. He joined the revolutionary party 
in 1789, and delivered in favour of their cause his “ Dis- 
course upon the National Religion,” and ‘ Civic Eulogy 
on Franklin.” He became constitutional Bishop of Cal- 
vados in 1791. He was opposed to the death of the king, 
and showed great courage in condemning those who 
favoured it. Having been accused as an accomplice of 
Charlotte Corday, he was condemned and executed as a 
Girondist in October, 1793. 

See AspEé VALMERON, (Jarry,) “‘ Vie de l’Abbé Fauchet.” 

Faucheur, Le, leh fo’shur’, (MICHEL,) an eloquent 
French Protestant minister; died in Paris in 1657. 

Flaugeére, f0’zhair’, (ARNAUD PROSPER,) a French 
littérateur, born at Bergerac in 1810. He gained, three 
times, the prize of eloquence offered by the French Acad- 
emy. One of these prizes was awarded for his ‘ Eulogy 
on Pascal,” (1842.) He also edited the works of Pascal, 
*Pensées, Fragments et Lettres de Blaise Pascal,” (2 
vols., 1844.) ‘This is said to have been the first correct 
and complete edition of Pascal’s “Thoughts.” In 1864 
he published a revised edition of the “Memoirs of Ma- 
dame Roland.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Faujas de Saint-Fond, fo’zhas’ deh san’fon’, (BAR- 
THELEMY,) an eminent French geologist and traveller, 
born at Montélimart in 1741. He was a friend of Buf 
fon, by whose influence he obtained the place of adjoint- 
naturaliste in the Museum of Paris, and that of commis- 
sioner of mines, He explored France, England, Germany, 
Italy, etc. In 1793 he became professor of geology in 
the Jardin des Plantes. Among his numerous works are 
“ Mineralogy of Volcanoes,”( 1784,) “Travels in England 
and Scotland,” (1797,) and an ‘Essay on Geology, or 
Memoirs subservient to the Natural History of the 
Globe,” (2 vols., 1803-09.) Died in 1819. 

See QuERArD, “La France Littéraire;’? Louis DE FREYCINET, 
“Essai sur la Vie, etc. de B. Faujas de Saint-Fond,” 1820; ‘f Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Faulcon, fo’kon’, (MARIE FELIX,) a French politician 
and jurist, born at Poitiers in 1758; died in 1843. 

Faulhaber, fowl’/ha’ber, (CHRISTOPH ERHARDT,) a 
German mathematician, born at Ulm in 1708; died in 
1781. 

Faulhaber, (JOHANN,) a German mathematician and 
engineer, born at Ulm in 1580, was the author of “In- 
ventions for the Delineations of Redoubts and Fortifica- 
tions,” and other treatises. Died in 1635. 

See Montucra, “ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 


Faulkner, fauk/ner, (GEORGE,) the first Irish printer 
of any note, born about 1700, was apprenticed to the 
celebrated Bowyer, and established himself in Dublin 
in 1727. He enjoyed the friendship and patronage of 
Dean Swift, Lord Chesterfield, and other celebrated 
men of the time. Died in 1775. 

Fau/na, a goddess of ancient Italy or Latium, said to 
be a daughter of Picus, and wife of Faunus. She was 
sometimes identified with the Bona Dea and with Ops. 

Fau’ni, [Eng. Fauns; Fr. Faunegs, fon,] mythical 
beings whom the ancient Romans represented as having 
human bodies with the legs and feet of the goat. They 
were sportive and frolicsome, and presented some ana- 
logy to the Satyrs of the Greek mythology. 

Faun/’tle-roy, (THOMAS T.,) an American officer, 
born in Virginia, served in the Confederate army in 
1861, and was made a brigadier-general. 

Fau’nus, [Fr. FAung, fon,] a rural divinity and king 
of the ancient Latins, was supposed to be the son of 
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Picus and the father of Latinus. He was worshipped as 
the god of fields and shepherds, and was considered as 
one of the founders of the religion of Latium. He was 
sometimes identified with the Arcadian Pan of the Greeks. 

Fauques, fok, (MARIANNE AGNES,) a French au- 
thoress, born at Avignon about 1720. Having visited 
London, she became a teacher of the French language, 
and numbered among her pupils the celebrated linguist 
Sir William Jones. She wrote numerous works in French 
and English, among which are “ The Triumph of Friend- 
ship,” (1751,) and “ The Viziers, or the /nchanted Laby- 
rinth.” She was living in 1777. 

See PrupHommg, ‘‘ Biographie des Femmes célébres.”’ 


Faur, du, (Gut.) See PrBrac. 

Faure, for, (FRANGOIS,) Bishop of Amiens, in France, 
and one of the preceptors of Louis XIV., was born near 
Angouléme in 1612; died in 1687. 

Faure, (JOSEPH DEsiIrE FELIX,) a French judge, and 
afterwards a peer, born at Grenoble in 1780. 

Faure, (Louis JosEPH,) a French statesman under 
Bonaparte and Louis XVIIL., born in 1760 ; died in 1837. 

Fauriel, fo’re-é]’, (CLAUDE CHARLES,) an eminent 
French philologist and historian, born at Saint-Etienne | 
in 1772, was a nephew of the Abbé Siéyés. He was inti- 
mate with Guizot, Manzoni, and Madame de Staél, who 
characterized him as “inexhaustible in knowledge and 
kindness.” Among his principal works are a “‘ History 
of Southern Gaul under the Rule of the German Con- 
querors,” (1836,) and “ History of Provengal Literature,” 
(1846.) A chair of foreign literature was founded for him 
in Paris in 1830. His “Popular Songs of Modern 
Greece” (with a French version, 1825) had great suc: 
cess. In the opinion of E. Renan, “ Fauriel is without 
contradiction the man of our age who has put into 
circulation the most ideas.” Died in Paris in July, 1844. 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘Etude sur Fauriel,” in the ‘‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes’’ for May 15 and June 1, 1845; RENAN, notice in the 
‘*Revue des Deux Mondes,’’ December, 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Fauris de Saint-Vincens, fo’réss’ deh s4n’van’- 
son’, (ALEXANDRE JULES ANTOINE,) a French antiquary, 
born at Aix in 1750; died in 1819. His father, JULEs 
FrANGoISsS PAuL, born in 1718, wrote on numismatics ; 
died in 1798. 

Faust, fowst, or Fust, fOdst, (JOHANN,) a wealthy citi- 
zen of Mentz, supposed to have shared in the invention 
of printing. Having, after his law-suit with Gutenberg, 
gained possession of his printing-apparatus, he carried 
on the business with his son-in-law, Peter Schoffer, who 
made important improvements in the art. (See GUTEN- 
BERG.) Died in 1460. 

Faust, fOowst, or Faus/tus, (Dr. JoHN,) a famous 
magician and astrologer, born in Wiirtemberg in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The German tradi- 
tion is, that, after spending a large fortune in his astro- 
logical studies, he made a league for twenty-four years 
with the devil, who gave him a spirit named Mephis- 
topheles for his servant. Having lived luxuriously 
through the appointed time, and astonished the world 
by his wonderful performances, he was destroyed by the 
fiend at midnight. It is the general opinion that Dr. 
Faust really existed, and, by his jugglery and magical 
arts, deluded people into the belief that he was leagued 
with evil spirits. This legend has formed the subject of 
numerous dramas, romances, and poems: the most cele- 
brated of these are Goethe’s “ Faust,” Lessing’s poetical 
fragment entitled “Faust and the Seven Spirits,” and 
Marlowe’s tragedy “ The Life and Death of Dr. Faustus.” 

See Dunrzer, ‘‘Die Sage von Dr. Faust untersucht; H. 
Heng, ‘“‘ La Légende de Faust,”’ in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
February, 1852; Meyer, “Studien zu Gothe’s Faust,’ 1847. 

Faus’ta, (FLAVIA MAXIMIANA,) a Roman empress, 
the daughter of Maximian, became the wife of Constan- 
tine the Great in 307 A.D. She is said to have procured 
the death of Crispus, her step-son, by a false accusation. 
His innocence having become evident, she was put to 
death in 326. 

Faus’ta Cor-ne’li-a, a daughter of the Roman dictator 
Sulla, was born about 88 8.c. She was married about 

to T. Annius Milo, and was notorious for her conjugal 
infidelity. 
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Faus-ti/na, (AN/NIA,) daughter of the following, and 
wife of Marcus Aurelius. The infamy of her conduct 
even surpassed that of her mother. Died in Cappadocia 
in 176 A.D. 

Faustina, [ Fr. Fausrine, fos’tén’,] (ANNIA GALE- 
RIA,) a daughter of Antoninus Verus, one of the Roman 
consuls, was born in 105 A.D. She became the wife of 
the emperor Antoninus, and was notorious for her licen- 
tiousness. She died in the third year of her:husband’s 
reign, 141 A.D. 

Faustina Bordoni, fow-stee’n4 bor-do/nee, (or Bor- 
done, bor-do’na,) an Italian singer, born in 1702, was 
married in 1730 to Jean Adolphe Hasse. Died in 1783. 

Fausto, fows’to, (SEBASLIANO,) surnamed DA LONGI- 
ANO, a learned Italian author, who lived in the sixteenth 
century. [Me made numerous translations from the Latin 
and Greek. 

Faus/tus or ByzantiuM, Bishop of Cappadocia, born 
at Constantinople about 320 A.D. His principal work, 
entitled ‘Byzantine History,” is written in Armenian. 
His style was far from elegant; but his history contains 
valuable information not to be found elsewhere. 

Faus/tus, surnamed REIENSIS or REGENSIS, a monk, 
born in Bretagne, became Bishop of Riez about 470 A.D. 
He was a chief of the Semi-Pelagians. Died about 490. 

Fauveau, fo’vo’, [Lat. FuL/vius,| (Prerre,) born in 
Poitou, was the author of Latin poems, which were pub- 
lished in the “‘Deliciz Poetarum Gallorum.” Died in 
1562. 

Fauveau, de, deh f6’vo’, (FELICIE,) a sculptor, born 
at Florence, of French parents, about 1802. Among her 
works is a monument of Dante and a statue of Sainte- 
Genevieve. 

Fauvel, fo’vél’, a French antiquary, born in 1753; 
died in 1838. 

Fava, fa’v4, (Pmerro ErRcoLE,) Count, an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna in 1669 ; died in 1744. 

Favard de Langlade, fa’/var’ deh lén’glad’, (GUIL- 
LAUME JEAN,)a French jurist, born in 1762 ; died in 1831. 

Favart, fa’vir’, (ANTOINE PreERRE CHARLES,) a 
French dramatist and painter, born in Paris in 1784. 

Favart, (CHARLES SIMON,) a popular French dramatist 
and voluminous writer, born in Paris in 1710, was the 
grandfather of the preceding. Among his best works 
is his comedy of “Solomon II., or the Three Sultans.” 
Died in 1792. His Memoirs and Correspondence were 
published in 1809, in 3 volumes. 

Favart, (MARIE JUSTINE Benofre Duronceray— 
dii’réNss’ra’,) wife of Charles Simon, noticed above, and 
one of the most celebrated actresses of her time, was 
born at Avignon, in France, in 1727. In her plays she 
was distinguished by her grace and versatility of power. 
She is supposed to have been the authoress of three 
works which appeared under her husband’s name, viz., 
“Annette and Lubin,” “ Bastien and Bastienne,” and the 
“Féte of Love.”! Died! in 1772. 

See “Mémoires de C. S. Favart,’’ 1809, 

Favart d'Herbigny, fa’vix’ dér’bén’ye’, (NICOLAS 
ReEM1I,) a French military engineer, and general in the 
corps of engineers, born at Rheims in 1735. He distin- 
guished himself in the defence of Belle-Isle against the 
British in 1761, and wrote a valuable work, entitled 
‘Memoirs on the Defence of Coasts and upon Military 
Reconnoissances.” Died in, 1800. 

Favé, fa’va’, (ALPHONsg,) a French officer and writer 
on military tactics, born at Dreux in 1812. 

Favelet, fav’l\’, (JEAN,) a Flemish physician, and 
medical professor in the University of Louvain, born 
near Antwerp in 1674; died in 1743. 

Favereau, fav’R0’, (JAcqurs,) a French advocate and 
poet, born at Cognac in 1590. He was the author of a 
number of small poems which won for him a consider- 
able reputation. Died in 1638. ‘La Milliade,” a satire 
in verse against Richelieu, was ascribed to him. 

Favier, fa’ve-4’, (JEAN Louts,) a celebrated French 
writer on civil law and politics, born at Toulouse about 
1720. He published a “ Historical and Political Essay 
upon the Government of Holland,” (2 vols., 1748,) and 
other works. Died in 1784. 

Fa-vo/li-us or Favoli, fa-vo’lee, (HuGo,) a Dutch 
physician, of Italian extraction, born at Middelburg in 
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1523. He visited Turkey and Greece, and published an 
account of his travels, entitled “ Hodoeporicon Byzan- 
tium,” (1563,) written in Latin hexameter verse. Died 
in 1585. 

Fa-vo/ni-us, (MARcus,) a Roman senator, was a par- 
tisan of the Optimates, a friend of Cato Uticensis, and an 
opponent of Pompey. He was elected pretor in 49 B.c., 
and fought against Cesar in the civil war. He was nick- 
named “the ape of Cato,” whom he took as his model. 
Having joined the army of Brutus and Cassius, he was 
taken prisoner at Philippi and put to death in 42 B.c. 

Fav-o-ri/nus or Phavori’/nus, [Pa6wpivoc,| a Greek 
writer, a native of Arles, in Gaul, removed to Rome, 
where he became celebrated under the reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian for his learning and literary productions. 
Of his numerous works but a few fragments are now 
extant. Favorinus was a friend of Plutarch, from whom 
he received the dedication of a work. 

See PuiLostRatus, ‘‘ Vite Sophistarum;’? DroGenges LArR- 
tTius; Marregs, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Favorini Vita,” 1853. 

Favorinus, known also as Va-ri/nus or Guarino, 
egw4-ree’no, Bishop of Nocera, born near Camerino, in 
Italy. He was noted for his learning, and as the pre- 
ceptor of Giovanni de’ Medici, afterwards Pope Leo X. 
Died in 1537. 

Favoriti, fi-vo-ree’tee, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian priest 
and Latin poet, born at Lucca in 1624; died in 1682. 

Favras, de, deh fav’ras’, (THomAs Mahi—mi’e’,) 
MARQUIS, born at Blois in 1745. He entered the French 
army, and became lieutenant in the Swiss body-guards 
of the Count of Provence. He afterwards had the com- 
mand of a legion in Holland. In 1789 he was accused 
by the revolutionary party of conspiracy, and crimes of 
which he was innocent. He was condemned to death 
and executed in 1790. , 

Favrat, fav’/rat, (FRANZ ANDREAS,) a Prussian gene- 
ral, noted for his physical strength, born in 1730; died 
in 1804. 

Favre, favr, [Lat. Fa’Ber,] (ANTOINE,) an eminent 
French jurist, born at Bourg-en-Bresse in 1557, was for 
many years a judge and senator at Chambéry. He pub- 
lished several valuable works. Died in 1624, 

Favre, (CLAUDE DE.) See VAUGELAS. 

Favre, (JULES GABRIEL CLAUDE,) an eloquent French 
republican and orator, born at Lyons in 1809, became an 
advocate in Paris. On the formation of the republic, 
in February, 1848, he became secretary-general in the 
ministry of the interior. He was a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1848. Since Napoleon III. obtained 
the chief power, M. Favre has been a leader of the op- 
position. He is distinguished for his radical opinions 
and independence or audacity of character. He was 
elected a member of the corps législatif in 1858 and in 
1869, and admitted into the French Academy in 1868. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” . « 

Favre, (PIERRE,) a learned Jesuit, born in the diocese 
of Geneva in 1506. He was the companion of Loyola, 
to whom he rendered important aid in establishing the 
order of the latter through Europe. Many stories are 
told of his great piety and miraculous performances. 
Died in 1546. 

FPavyn, fa’van’, (ANDRE,) a French historical writer, 
born in Paris between 1550 and 1590. Among his works 
were a “History of Navarre,” (1612,) and a “ History 
of the Military Orders of Christian Kings and Princes.” 

Faw/’cet, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English general and 
writer, born in Yorkshire in 1728. He served with dis- 
tinction on the continent during the Seven Years’ war. 
He translated from the French the ‘ Reveries” of Count 
de Saxe, (1757,) and from the German “Rules for the 
Prussian Cavalry and Infantry,” (1759.) Died in 1804. 

FPaw’cett, (JOHN,) an English Baptist minister and re- 
ligious writer, born near Bradford in 1740; died in 1817. 

Fawkes, fauks, (FRANCIS,) an English poet and Z7¢- 
térateur, born in Yorkshire about 1725. He was the 
author of “Bramham Park,” and other poems, and made 
good translations from Anacreon, Sappho, Theocritus, 
and Muszus. Died in 1777. 

See Nicuors, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes,” etc. 

Fawkes, (Guy or Gutpo,) one of the chief conspira- 
tors in the Gunpowder Plot in the reign of James I., was 
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a Catholic, and a native of Yorkshire. In 1604, Robert 
Catesby, Thomas Percy, Guy Fawkes, and others con- 
spired to blow up, with gunpowder, the House of Par- 
liament and kill the king, with the Lords and Commons, 
their motive being a fanatical zeal against the Protest- 
ants. They hired a vault under the House of Lords, 
placed in it thirty-six barrels of gunpowder, and arranged 
that Fawkes should explode it on the 5th of November, 
1605. Before that time arrived, Lord Mounteagle, a 
Catholic peer, received an anonymous letter advising 
him to absent himself from Parliament and intimating 
that a great catastrophe was impending over that body. 
This excited the suspicion of the king and others, who 
searched the cellars in the vicinity and found Fawkes 
with matches and a dark lantern about midnight, No- 
vember 4. He was tried and executed in January, 1606. 

See Hume, “History of England; Garpiner, “History of 
England from 1603 to 1616,”’ chap. v. 

Faxardo. See SAAVEDRA. 

Fay. See Duray. 

Fay, fi or fa/e, (ANDRAS,) a Hungarian novelist, 
poet, and dramatic writer, born at Kohany in 1786. As 
a prose writer he may be ranked among the best his 
country has produced. 

Fay, (THEODORE SEDGWICK,) an American writer, 
born in New York in 1807. He produced, besides other 
works, “Norman Leslie,” a novel, (1835,) a poem en- 
titled “Ulric, or the Voices,” (1851,) and a “ Ilistory of 
Switzerland.” He was sent as minister-resident to Swit- 
zerland in 1853. 


See Griswotp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America ;’’ 
** Cyclopzedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. 


Fayderbe or Fay-d’Herbe, fa’darb’, (Lucas,) an 
able Flemish sculptor and architect, born at Malines in 
1617, was a pupil of Rubens. Died in 1694. 

See G. A. VANDERPOEL, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc. de L. Fay- 
d’ Herbe,”’ 1854. 

Faydit or Faidit, fa’de’, (ANSELME or GANCELM,) a 
French troubadour, born in Limousin. After he had led 
for some time the strolling life of a buffoon and juggler, 
he found a patron in Richard Cceur-de-Lion, whom he 
accompanied in his crusade to the Holy Land. Died 
in 1220. 


See ‘‘ Histoire littéraire des Troubadours ;”? LoNGFELLOow, ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe.” 


Faydit, (PIrrr4r,) a French priest and theological 
writer, born in Auvergne. He is particularly noted for 
the part he took in the dispute between France and Pope 
Innocent XI., on which occasion he preached against 
the pontiff with great boldness. Died in 1709. 

Faye. See LAFAYE. 

Faye, fa’yéh, (ANDREAS,) a Norwegian preacher and 
writer, born at Drammen in 1802, published a “ History 
of Norway,” (1831,) and several educational works. 

Faye, f&, (HERVE AuGuUSTE ErrENNE ALBANS,) a 
French astronomer and writer, born in the department 
of Indre in 1814. He became a member of the Institute. 
He discovered in 1843 a new comet, which bears his 
name. 

Faye, (JAcQuEs,) Lord of Espeisses, a jurist, born 
in Paris in 1542. When the Duke of Anjou was elected 
King of Poland, he accompanied that prince to Warsaw, 
and rendered him efficient service in conciliating some 
of the principal inhabitants. Upon the death of Charles 
IX., when the Duke of Anjou mounted the throne of 
France as Henry III., Faye still retained his confidence, 
and held many stations of importance under him. Upon 
the death of this prince he joined Henry IV. He greatly 
distinguished himself at the siege of Paris, but died soon 
after, in 1590, of a fever. He was the author of some 
political works. 

See Dre Tuou, ‘ Historia sui Temporis;’’? Taisanp, ‘‘ Vies des 
plus célébres Jurisconsultes.” . 

Fayette, de la, deh 14 fa’ét’, (GrrpErT Motier— 
mo’te-4/,) was appointed marshal of France in 1428 by 
the regent, afterwards Charles VII. Died in 1464. 

Fayette, de la, (MARIE MADELENE Pioche de la 
Vergne—pe’osh’ deh 14 varfi,) Counress, a distin- 
guished French writer of romances, born in 1632. The 
most important of her works were “‘Zaide” and “The 
Princess of Cleves.” She also wrote a historical romance, 
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entitled “ History of Henrietta of England.” Died in 
1693. 

See SarnTE-BEuvE, “‘ Portraits of Celebrated Women.” 

Fayette, La, GENERAL. See LA FAYErTe. 

Fayolle, fa’yol’, (FRANGoIs JOSEPH MartIg&,) a French 
littérateur, musician, and critic, born in Paris in 1774, 
wrote, besides other works in prose and verse, “The 
Four Seasons of Parnassus,” (16 vols., 1805-09,) and a 
French version of Gerber’s “ Dictionary of Musicians,” 
(1810-12.) Died in Paris in 1852. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Frtis, ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens.”” 

Fayot, fa’yo’, (ALFRED CHARLES FREDERIC,) a 
French historian, born in Paris in 1797. Among his 
works is a “‘ History of France from 1793 to the Acces- 
sion of Charles X.,” (16 vols., 1830.) Died in 186t. - 

Faypoult de Maisoncelle, fa’poo’ deh ma’zdn’sél’, 
(GUILLAUME CHARLES,) an able French statesman, born 
in Champagne in 1752, became minister of finance in 
1795, and minister plenipotentiary at Genoa in 1796. 
His services here were recognized by a medal which the 
Genoese senate ordered to be struck in honour of Bona- 
parte and Faypoult. He was minister of finance in Spain 
under Joseph Bonaparte about 1810-13. Died in 1817. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fazaree or Fazary, Al, 4l fa-z4/ree, or Fezari, 
(MOHAMMED IBN IBRAHEEM,) a Moslem astronomer of 
the eighth century, translated some important Indian 
mathematical tables into Arabic. 

Fazelli, fad-zel’/lee, (TOMMASO,) an Italian historian, 
and professor of philosophy at Palermo, born at Sacca, 
in Sicily, in 1498. His chief work is his “ History of 
Sicily,” (1558, ) esteemed for its accuracy and elegance 
of style. Died in 1570. 

Fazio, fat’se-o, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a_ distinguished 
Latin scholar and historian, born in the republic of 
Genoa. He was patronized by Alfonso of Aragon, King 
of Naples, whose history he wrote. His most important 
work was a “ History of the Illustrious Men of his own 
Time,” (“De Viris Afvi sui illustribus Liber,” 1745.) 
Died in 1457. 

See Vossius, “‘ De Historicis Latinis.”” 

Fazio degli Uberti, fat’se-o dal’yee oo-bér’tee, a 
famous Italian poet, born at Florence in the fourteenth 
century, was an ardent Ghibeline. He wrote a long 
descriptive poem entitled “Ditta Mundi,” or “Tl Ditta- 
mondo,” in which he proposed to imitate or rival Dante. 
It was printed in 1474. Died in 1367. 

Fazy, fa’ze’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a Swiss statesman and 
journalist, born at Geneva in 1796. He edited several 
liberal journals at Paris between 1826 and 1835. Hav- 
ing returned to Geneva,.he became the leader of the 
democratic party, which triumphed in the revolution of 
1846. He was afterwards president of the council of 
state of his canton, and had the chief control of its 
affairs for many years. He published various works. 

Fazzini, fat-see/nee, (LORENZO,) an Italian natural 
philosopher, born in 1787; died in 1837. 

Fea, fa’4, (CARLO,) an Italian antiquary, born at Pigna, 
in Piedmont, in 1753. Among his works we may name 
the “ Philological, Critical, and Antiquarian Miscellany,” 
(1790,) and *‘ Descrizione de Roma e dei Contorni con 
vedute,” (3 vols., 1824,) which are said to have great 
merit. Died about 1834. 

See Trpacpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 

Fearn, fern, (JoHN,) an English metaphysician, pub- 
lished a ‘Review of Berkeley, Reid, and Stewart,” 
(1813,) ‘‘ Primary Vision,” (1815,) and a work on “The 
Human Mind.” 

Fearne, fern, (CHARLES,) an English jurist and 
writer of high reputation, born in London in 1749. His 
chief work is an “Essay on Contingent Remainders,” 
(1772; 4th edition, enlarged, 1791.) Diedin1791. ‘It 
was reserved for Mr. Fearne,” says Judge Story, ‘to 
honour the profession by a treatise so profound and 
accurate that it became the guide of the ablest Jawyers, 
yet so luminous in method and explanations that it is 
level to the capacity of every attentive student. He has 
in fact exhausted the subject, and this chefd’euvre will 
forever remain a monument of his skill, acuteness, and 
research.” 
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Fearnley, fern’Je, (HOMAs,) a Norwegian landscape- 
painter, born at Frederickshall in 1802. Among his 


master-pieces are “The Glacier of Grindenwald,” and 


“A Scene in Norway,” which was purchased by Thor- 
waldsen. Died in 1842. 

Featherstonehaugh, feth’er-ston-hau’, (GEORGE 
W.,) an American traveller, published a “Geological 
Report of the Elevated Country between the Missouri 
and Red Rivers,” (1835,) and other works. Died Sep- 
tember 28, 1866. 

Featly, feet’le, or Fair’clough, (DANIEL,) a learned 
English theologian and controversialist, born at Charlton, 
in Oxfordshire, in 1582. His ‘‘ Ancilla Pietatis” (1626) 
was very popular. He also wrote “Clavis Mystica,” 
(1636,) and a treatise against the Anabaptists, entitled 
“The Dippers Dipt,” (1647.) Died in 1645. 

Febre or Febvre, Le, leh févr, (VALENTINE,) askilful 
Flemish painter and engraver, born at Brussels in 1642 
or 1643. He worked mostly in Venice, and imitated 
Paul Veronese. He engraved numerous works of ‘Titian 
and Paul Veronese. Died about 1700. 

Fébure, fa’biir’, or Fevre, (MICHEL,) a French 
missionary and Orientalist, lived about 1650-80. Among 
his works are ““The Present State of Turkey,” (1674,) 
and a “Treatise on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ottomans,” etc. 

Fechner, fék’ner, (Gusrav THEODoR,) a German 
natural philosopher and poet, born near Muskau in 1801. 
He obtained the chair of physics at Leipsic in 1834, and 
distinguished himself by researches in galvanism. He 
published a number of able works on organic chemistry, 
anthropology, etc., also humorous essays, which were 
very popular. 

Fecht, féxt, (JOHANN,) a learned Lutheran theologian, 
writer, and professor of Hebrew, theology, and meta- 
physics, was born at Saltzburg in 1636; died at Rostock 
In 1716. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Feck’en-ham, de, (JoHN,) an English Catholic 
theologian, whose original name was How/Man, born 
in Worcestershire about 1516. He was appointed chap- 
Jain to Bonner, Bishop of London, and when that prelate 
was deprived of his bishopric, under Edward VL., he was 
sent to the Tower. Upon the accession of Mary to the 
throne, (1553,) Feckenham was appointed her chaplain, 
and was sent to Lady Jane Grey a short time before her 
death, to endeavour to reclaim her to the Catholic faith ; 
but without success. During the bloody persecutions 
that followed, he used all his influence in favour of mode- 
ration towards the suffering Protestants. He even went 
so far as to intercede with the queen for her sister, the 
princess Elizabeth, who, when she became queen, offered 
him the archbishopric of Canterbury if he would con- 
form to the rules of the Episcopal Church, — which, 
however, he refused to do, After having opposed the 
Reformation in the House of Lords, where he was the 
last mitred abbot, he was imprisoned in 1560. He died 
in prison in the island of Ely in 1585. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Fedele, fa-da’la, (CASSANDRA,) an Italian lady, cele- 
trated for her great learning and accomplishments, was 
born in Venice in 1465. She possessed the friendship 
of Pope Leo X., Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain: the latter tried to draw her to 
the court of Castile, but without success. Died about 
1558. 

See F, Tomasint, “Vita della Signora C. Fedele,” 1636. 

Fedelissimi, fa-da-lés’se-mee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
an Italian poet and physician, born at Pistoia, lived about 
1620. 

Feder, fa’der, (JOHANN GrorcG HeErnricu,) a learned 
German, who was professor of philosophy at Gottingen, 
born near Bayreuth in 1740; died in 182r. 

See his Autobiography,” (‘ J. G. H. Feders Leben,” 1825 ;) 
OrrTEL, ‘‘ De Vita et Fatis J. G. H. Federi,” 1789. 

Federici, fa-da-ree’chee, (CAMILLO,) originally Gio- 
vanni Battista Viassolo,(ve-4s’so-lo,) one of the most 
popular Italian dramatists of recent times, born in Pied- 
mont in April, 1749. He is regarded as the founder of 
a new dramatic school in Italy, and his plays are dis- 
tinguished by a higher moral tone than those of his 
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predecessors. Among his best pieces are comedies called 
“The Sculptor and the Blind Man,” “Henry IV. at the 
Passage of the Marne,” and “I falsi Galantuomini.” Died 
at Padua in December, 1802. 

See Tipavvo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? Ucon1, “ Della 
Letteratura Italiana.” 

Federici, (CESARE.) See FEDRICI. 

Federici, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian republican general, 
born at Naples in1748. He obtained the chief command 
at Naples in 1799. Having surrendered to the royalists 
as a prisoner of war, he was treacherously put to death 
in 1799. 

Federici, (Luict,) an Italian poet and jurist, born at 
Brescia about 1540; died about 1607. 

Federmann, fa’der-man’, (NIKOLAus,) a German, 
born at Ulm, commanded an expedition which explored 
New Granada about 1537. 

Fedrici, fa-dree’chee, or Federici, fa-da-ree/chee, 
(CESARE,) a Venetian merchant and traveller, spent many 
years in the East Indies. He published, on his return, 
an interesting book, entitled “ Voyage to the East Indies,” 
etc., (1587.) 

Fedrigotti, fa-dre-got’tee, (GERONIMO,) an Italian 
lyric poet of superior merit, born in 1742; died in 1776. 

Feée, fa, (ANTOINE LAURENT APOLLINAIRE,) a French 
physician and eminent botanist, and first professor at 
the military hospital of Strasbourg, was born in 1789. 
He published a “ Flora of Virgil,” or “Critical Nomen- 
clature of the Plants, Fruits, etc. mentioned by Virgil,” 
(1822,) “Méthode lichénographique,” (1824,) being a 
description of lichens, (regarded as the best work on 
this subject,) and other scientific works; also, a “ Life of 
Linnzus,” (1832.) 

See Qu#rRarRp, “‘La France Littéraire;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Fehling, fa’ling, (HEINRICH CHRISTOPH,) a German 
painter, born at Sangerhausen in 1653; died in 1725. 

Fehr, far, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a learned German 
physician, born in Franconia in 1610, became imperial 
physician to Leopold I. Died in 1688. 

Fehrmann, far’man, (DANIEL,) a Swedish engraver 
of medals, born in Stockholm in 1710; died in 1780. 

Fei, fa’ee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian historical painter, 
called DEL BARBIERE, was born in Florence in 1543. 

Feijou. See Fryyou. 

Fein, fin, (EDUARD,) a German jurist and legal writer, 
born at Brunswick in 1813, became professor of Roman 
law at Jena in 1845. He published, among other works, 
a continuation of Gliick’s ‘‘Complete Explanation of the 
Pandects,” (44th vol., 1851.) He became professor of 
law at Tiibingen in 1852. Died in 1857. 

Fein, (GEorG,) a German democrat and revolutionist, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Helmstedt in 1803. 
He was connected with secret political societies, and 
was often banished and expelled from various states in 
which he sought refuge. 

Feitama, fi/ta-m4, (SIBRAND,) a Dutch dramatic 
writer, born in Amsterdam in 1694. Among his works 
are two tragedies, “Fabricius,” and the “Triumph of 
Poetry and Painting.” Ile made excellent translations 
of Fénelon’s “Télémaque” and Voltaire’s “ Henriade” 
into Dutch verse, and of several plays of Lamotte, Cor- 
neille, and other French writers. Died in 1758. 

See JAN DE Kruyrr, ‘‘ Leven van S. Feitama,’’ Leyden, 1782. 

Feith, fit, [Lat. Fri’ruius,| (EVERARD,) a distin- 
guished Dutch scholar, born at Elburg about 1597. 
Among his principal works are “ Athenian Antiquities” 
and “ Antiquities of Homer,” (1677,) the latter of which 
was highly esteemed. The death of Feith is enveloped 
in mystery. As he was walking one day in Rochelle, a 
citizen invited him to enter his house. He entered, and 
was never seen or heard of afterwards, notwithstanding 
the thorough search of the magistrates. He was young 
when he disappeared. 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Feith, (RHIJNVIS or RHYNVIS,) one of the most emi- 
nent Dutch poets of modern times, born at Zwolle, in 
Overyssel, in 1753. He studied law at Leyden, where 
he graduated in 1770. Among his best productions are 
his didactic poem “The Grave,” (“Het Graf,” 1792,) 
the tragedies of “ Inez de Castro,” (1793,) “ Thirza,” and 
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“Johanna Gray,” and numerous hymns and odes of great 
beauty. His “ Letters on Various Subjects” (“ Brieven 
over verscheiden Onderwerpen,” 6 vols., 1784-94) are 
among his most admired prose writings. Died in 1824. 

His son PEtER RUYGER was also a.poet. 

See “Gedenkzuil voor Mr. R. Feith,” 1825; Cornetts Loots, 
“ Hulde aan de Nagedachtenis van Mr. R. Feith;’’? ‘“‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Feizee or Feizi, fi’zee, written also Fyzee and Fey- 
azi, (Abool-Feiz-Hindee,) an eminent poet, born at 
Agra, in India, in 1547, was a brother of the famous 
Abool-Fazl. He wrote in Persian. Died in 1595. 

Fejer, fi-yar, (GyOrGy,) a distinguished Hungarian 
writer, born at Keszthely in 1766. His chief production 
is entitled “ Codex diplomaticus Hungariz ecclesiasticus 
ac civilis.” This valuable work is composed of twenty- 
eight (or twelve) large volumes relating to the history 
of Hungary, published in 1829-44. He became librarian 
of the University of Pesth and Buda in 1824. 

Feldbausch, félt/béwsh, (FELIX SEBASTIAN,) a Ger- 
man scholar and educational writer, born at Manheim 
in 1795. 

Feldmann, félt’m4n, (LEOPOLD,) a German dramatist, 
of Jewish extraction, born at Munich in 1803, was the 
author of several popular comedies. 

Felekee or Feleki, fél’e-kee, a distinguished Persian 
poet, whose true name was Abool-Nizam-Moham- 
med; but, having devoted himself to astronomy and 
astrology, he received the title of Felekee, (‘‘Celestial.”) 
Died in 1182. 


; See Von Hammer, “‘ Geschichte der schénen Redekiinste Per- 
siens.” 

Féletz, de, deh falas’, (CHARLES Martz DORIMOND,) 
ABBE, a French critic, born near Brives-la-Gaillarde in 
1767. He contributed a number of learned and elegant 
essays to the “ Journal des Débats” and the “ Mercure 
de France.” He was chosen a member of the French 
Academy in 1827, and was also director of that institu- 
tion. Among his works is “ Mélanges de Philosophie et 
Littérature,” (6 vols., 1828.) He wrote for the “Journal 
des Débats” about twenty-five years, and defended the 
classical against the romantic school. Died in 1850. 

See M. Deceit, ‘‘ Notice sur M. de Féletz,” 1852; VILLEMAIN, 
“De M. de Féletz et de quelques Salons de son Temps,” 1852; 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Félibien, fa’‘le’be-An’, (ANDRE,) a French architect 
and able writer on art, born at Chartres in 1619. He 
was one of the first eight members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and in 1673 became keeper of the Royal 
Cabinet of Antiquities. He wrote, besides other works, 
“Conversations on the Lives and Works of the Most Ex- 
cellent Painters, Ancient and Modern,” (“ Entretiens sur 
les Vies et sur les Ouvrages des plus excellents Peintres,” 
etc., 5 vols., 1666-88,) which was translated into various 
languages. Died in 1695. 


See Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Félibien, (JAcQurEs,) a Roman Catholic theologian 
and writer, brother of the preceding, was born at Chartres 
in 1636; died in 1716. 

Felibien, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) an architect, son of 
André, noticed above, was born about 1658. He pos- 
sessed his father’s taste for the fine arts, and left several 
works on the subject, the principal of which is entitled 
“ Historical Collection of the Life and Works of the Most 
Celebrated Architects,” (1687.) Died in 1733. 

Félibien, (MICHEL,) a Dominican, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Chartres in 1666, He wrote a 
“ History of the Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis in France,” 
and a “History of the City of Paris.” Died in 17109. 

Felice, fa-lee’cha, (Cosranzo,) [Lat. CONSYrAN/r1US 
FELIG’1US,] an Italian of the sixteenth century, born near 
Ancona, wrote, besides other works, a “ History of the 
Conspiracy of Catiline.” 

Felice, (ForruNAYTO BARTOLOMMEO,) a celebrated 
Italian author, and professor of philosophy at Naples, 
was born at Rome in 1725. He published in 1770 his 
greatest work, entitled “Encyclopzdia, or an Accurate 
Universal Dictionary of Human Knowledge,” (42 vols.,) 
in which he was assisted by several eminent savants, 
including Haller. Died in 1789, 


See Fevter, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ edited by Weiss. 
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Feliciano, fa-le-ch4a’no, (FELICE,) surnamed ANTI- 
QUARIO, an Italian antiquary, born at Verona about 1420. 
He collected inscriptions, medals, and other antiquities, 
and wrote a number of epigrams. 

Feliciano, (GIOVANNI BERNARDINO,) an Italian 
scholar and physician, born at Verona about 1490. He 
translated a number of medical and philosophical works 
from the Greek and Latin. He was living in 1550. 

Feliciano, or Feliciani, fa-le-ch4’nee, ( PoRFIRIO, ) 
an Italian bishop and Latin poet, born in Vaud in 1562 ; 
died in 1632. 

Fe-lig/i-tas, Saint, a Roman lady and Christian 
martyr of noble birth, lived under the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. She suffered martyrdom in 164 
A.D., having previously witnessed the death of her seven 
sons. 

See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 


Felino, de, deh fa-lee’no, (GUILLAUME LEON du 
Tillot—dii te’yo’,) Marquis, born at Bayonne, in France, 
in 1711. Being appointed in 1759 prime minister of 
Parma, he commenced a series of reformations which 
added greatly to the prosperity of the country. He 
expelled the Jesuits, founded a university, and liberally 
patronized education. In 1765 he was created Marquis 
of Felino. Died at Paris in 1774. 

Felinski, fa-lin’skee, (ALoys,) a Polish poet and 
political essayist, born at Ossow in 1773, was secretary 
of Kosciusko about 1794. In 1809 he was appointed 
professor of poetry and rhetoric at Krzemicniec. Died 
in 1822 or 1820. 

Fe’lix, (ANTONIUS,) a profligate Roman officer, a 
freedman of the emperor Claudius, became Governor of 
Judea about 60 a.p. According to Tacitus, “he exer- 
cised the sovereign power with the character of a slave.” 
He was removed from office in 62 A.D. 

See Acts xxiil. 24, and xxiv. 24, 27. 


Felix I., Sain, was elected pope in 269. At this 
time the Christians suffered persecutions under the em- 
peror Aurelian, and Saint Felix himself was condemned 
to death. He died, however, in prison, in 274. 

Felix IL, Pop, or, as some say, ANTIPOPE, was chosen 
by the Arians, or the emperor Constantius, in 355, to 
succeed Liberius, who had been banished. Upon the 
return of Liberius, in 358, Felix was driven from the city. 
Died in 365. He was canonized as a saint of the Roman 
Church. 

Felix IT. or IIL, a native of Rome, was chosen pope 
in 483. He is said to have been a great-grandfather of 
Gregory the Great. In 484 or 485 he condemned Aca- 
cius, Patriarch of Constantinople, who was accused of 
heresy but was protected by the emperor. This act ot 
Felix occasioned the first schism between the Eastern 
and the Western Church. Died in 492. 

Felix III. or IV. became pope in 526. He was ap- 
pointed by Theodoric, King of the Goths, against the 
wishes of the clergy and people of Rome. Died in 530. 

See ARTAUD DE Monror, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 


Felix V., PoprE or ANTIPOPE. See AMADEUS VIII. 
of Savoy. 

Fe’lix, Bishop of Urgel, in Catalonia, lived in the 
eighth century. He advanced the doctrine that our 
Saviour, according to the human nature, was only the 
adopted Son of God. This doctrine was condemned in 
several councils, and Felix was sent to Rome, where he 
abjured it before Pope Adrian; but when he returned 
to his diocese he relapsed into his former opinion. He 
was deposed and banished about 800. His doctrine was 
called Adoptionism. Died about 818. 

See Ecinuarp, ‘ Annales ;’? BArontus, “ Annales.’’ 


Félix. See RACHEL, (MADEMOISELLE.) 

Felix, (Cassius.) See Casstus FELIX. 

Felix, (M1Nucius.) See MINuctus. 

Felix, surnamed PRATENSIS, a native of Tuscany, and 
son of a Jewish rabbi, became a Christian, and translated’ 
the Hebrew Psalms and other books of the Old Testa- 
ment into Latin. Died in 1557. : 

Félix, SAInt, a French prelate, born about 512 A-D., 
became Bishop of Nantes in 549. He is said to have 
displayed much political ability, and to have constructed 
Died about 583. 
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Felix, Saint, Bishop of Ravenna, incited the people 
of that city to revolt against Justinian II., who punished 
him with the loss of his eyes. Died in 716 a.p. 

Félix de Tassy, fa’léss’ deh ta’se’, (CHARLES FRAN- 
cots,) a skilful French surgeon, born in Paris, was ap- 
pointed first surgeon to Louis XIV. Died in 1703. 

Fell, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born at Longworth, 
in Berkshire, in 1625, was a son of Samuel Fell, noticed 
below. He became Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
about 1660, and Bishop of Oxford in 1676. He wrote 
a number of works, including a “Life of Henry Ham- 
mond,” (1660,) and an edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, (1675,) which was favourably received. Died in 
1686. 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica ;?? Woop, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Fell, (JOHN,) an English dissenting theologian, born 
at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, in 1735. Among his 
works we may mention his ‘‘Genuine Protestantism, or 
the Inalienable Rights of Conscience defended,” (1773.) 
Died in 1797. 

Fell, (SAMUEL,) an English clergyman, born in London 
in 1594, was the father of John Fell, Bishop of Oxford. 
He became Margaret professor of divinity at Oxford in 
1626, and Dean of Christ Church in 1638. Died in 1648. 

Felle, fél, (GUILLAUME,) a French traveller and Domi- 
nican monk, born at Dieppe in 1639; died in 1710. 

Fel’/len-berg, von, |Ger. pron. fon fel/len-bérc’, | 
(PHILIP EMANUEL,) a celebrated Swiss philanthropist, 
was born at Berne in June, 1771. His mother was a 
descendant of the Dutch admiral Van Tromp. He tra- 
velled in his youth for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion. About 1799 he founded at Hofwyl, near Berne, an 
institution designed to supply a practical education to 
poor children by means of a model farm, a manual- 
labour school, and a normal school. His institution ac- 
quired a high reputation, and, together with his writings, 
exercised an. extensive influence. He was the author 


of many works on agriculture and education. Died in 
November, 1844. 
See Hamm, ‘‘Fellenbergs Leben und Wirken,” 1845; E. Rocu- 


HoLz, “Gesprache tiber E. von Fellenberg und seine Zeit,” 1834; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for De- 
cember, 1818. 

Feller, fel’/ler, (}OACHTM,) a German scholar, born at 
Zwickau in 1628. He wrote a number of Latin poems, 
and contributed to the “ Acta Eruditorum.” Died in 1691. 

See Jécuer, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon.” 


Feller, (JOACHIM FRIEDRICH,) son of the preceding, 
born at Leipsic in 1673, was the author of several valu- 
able historical works, and assisted in Leibnitz’s “ History 
of the House of Brunswick.” Died in 1726. 

Feller, de, deh fel/ler or fa’lair’, (FRANCOIS XAVIER,) 
a learned Jesuit, born at Brussels in 1735, was the author, 
among other works, of a “ Historical Dictionary,’’ in 
French, which passed through numerous editions. This 
was written with a view to serve the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is censured for lack of impartiality. Died 
in 1802. 

See Despoyarts, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. Feller,” 1802. 

Fellon, fa/ldn’, (THOMAS BERNARD,) a French Jesuit 
and Latin poet, born at Avignon in 1672, published fune- 
ral orations on Louis XIV., Louis, Dauphin of France, 
and others. Died in 1759. 

Fel/lowes, (Sir CHARLES,) an English traveller and 
antiquary, born in Nottingham in 1799. He explored in 
1838 various parts of Asia Minor, and discovered the 
ruins of Xanthus, the capital of ancient Lycia. In 1839 
he published his “Journal written during an Excursion 
in Asia Minor.” As an agent of the British Museum, he 
visited Lycia again in 1839, and discovered many other 
ruined cities with beautiful sculptures, which he described 
in “An Account of Discoveries in Lycia,” (1841.) Having 
obtained from the Sultan of Turkey a firman permitting 
him to remove works of art, he conducted a party of 
explorers to the valley of the Xanthus in 1841, and 
brought home a collection of Xanthian marbles, which 
are now in the British Museum. Died in 1860, 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for January, 1861. 

Pellowes, (Rev. RoBERT,) an English writer on 
theology, born in Norfolk in 1770, was a friend of the 
famous Dr. Parr. He published, besides other works, 


“ Christian Philosophy,”(1798,) a “Guide to Immortality,” 
(3 vols., 1804,) and a “‘ Body of Theology,” (2 vols., 1807.) 
He withdrew from the Anglican Church, of which he 
had been ordained a priest, and became editor of the 
“London Critical Review.” Died in 1847. 

Felsing, fél’sing, (JAKOB,) an excellent German en- 
graver, born at Darmstadt in 1802. He studied and 
worked for about ten years in Italy, and returned in 
1832 to Darmstadt, where he obtained the title of en- 
graver to the court. Among his master-pieces are “The 
Marriage of Saint Catherine,” after Correggio; a ‘ Holy 
Family,” after Overbeck; and a “ Violin-Player,” after 
Raphael. 

Fel/tham or Fell’tham, (OWEN,) a learned English 
writer under the reign of James I., was born about 1608. 
He was a zealous royalist in the civil war. He is chiefly 
celebrated as the author of a work entitled “ Resolves, 
Divine, Moral, and Political,” (2d edition, 1628.) Died 
about 1678. ‘‘He is one of our worst writers in point 
of style,” says Hallam, who thinks him “not only a 
laboured and artificial, but a shallow, writer.” (“ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See, also, ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. x., 1824. 


Fel’ton, (CORNELIUS Conway,) LL.D., a distin- 
guished American scholar and author, was born at West 
Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1807. He graduated at Har- 
vard with high honours in 1827. He was appointed 
Latin tutor in that institution in 1829, Greek tutor in 1830, 
and professor of Greek in 1832. In 1834 he was selected 
to fill the chair of Eliot professor of Greek literature, 
which position he held until 1860, when he succeeded Dr. 
Walker as president of the university. He contributed 
many articles to ‘The North American Review,” “The 
Christian Examiner,” “Bibliotheca Sacra,” and other 
leading reviews and journals of the country. Of his 
numerous classical works, his “Iliad” of Homer, issued 
in 1833, “Greek Reader,” (1840,) ‘‘ Panegyricus” of 
Isocrates, (1847,) “Agamemnon” of Aéschylus, (1847, ) 
“The Clouds” of Aristophanes, and ‘The Birds” of 
Aristophanes, have each passed through several editions, 
and the two last have been reprinted in England. Among 
his most important works is “Greece, Ancientand Mod- 
ern: Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute,” (2 
vols., 1867.) Died in 1862. 

Fel’ton, (HENry,) an English divine, born in London 
in 1679. He became rector of Whitewell, Derbyshire, 
in 1711, and principal of Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 1722. 
He published, besides a number of sermons, a “ Disser- 
tation on reading the Classics and forming a Just Style,” 
(1711.) Died in 1740. 

See Wirt1aM Fexton, “‘ Life of Henry Felton,” 1748. 

Felton, (JOHN,) a native of Ireland, notorious for 
having assassinated, in 1628, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, the favourite of James I. 

See Hume, “‘ History of England.” 

Felton, (NicHoras,) an English divine, born at Yar- 
mouth about 1563, was appointed Bishop of Bristol in 
1617, and translated to the see of Ely in 1619. He was 
one of the persons employed by James I. in the trans- 
lation of the Bible. Died in 1626. 

Feltre, Dukr or. See CLARKE. 

Feltrino, fél-tree’no, (ANDREA,) a painter of the Flor- 
entine school], born about 1490; died about 1554. 

Feltro, da, da fél’tro, (Morvro,) a Venetian painter 
of arabesques, born at Feltre about 1474, had a high 
reputation as a decorative painter, and was an assistant 
of Giorgione. He was killed in battle near Zara about 
1519. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ 

Fenaroli, fa-n4-ro’lee, (CAMILLA Solar d’Asti—so- 
lar’ das’tee,) an Italian poetess, born at Brescia about 
1705; died in 1769. 

Fenaroli or Feneroli, fa-nd-ro’lee, (FEDELE,) an 
Italian composer, born at Lanciano, in the Abruzzi, in 
1732, was professor of music at Naples. Died in 1818. 

Fenaruolo, fa-n4-roo-0’/lo, (GERONIMO,) an Italian 
poet, a native of Venice, died about 1570. 

Fendi, fén’dee, (Perer,) an eminent German painter 
of history and portraits, born at Vienna in 1796, was also 
an engraver, He painted many subjects of German his- 
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tory, and the portraits of the eminent numismatists of Bruyére, “whether he preaches without preparation, or 


Europe. Died in 1842. 


pronounces a studied discourse, or explains his thoughts 


Fénel, fA‘nél’, (JEAN BaprisTE Pascal,) a French | in conversation.” He died on the 7th of January, 1715. 


abbot, born in Paris in 1695, was the author of several 
historical and antiquarian essays. Died in 1753. 

Fénelon, fén’eh-lon or fanJOn’, (FRANGOIS de Sa- 
lignac de la Mothe, (or la Motte)—deh sa’Jén’yak’ deh 
la mot,) Archbishop of Cambray, an illustrious French 
prelate and author; born at the chateau de Fénelon, in 
Perigord, August 6, 1651. He was sent about the age 
of twelve to the College of Cahors, from which he passed 
to the college Du Plessis in Paris, and devoted himself 
to the study of philosophy and theology. At the age of 
fifteen he preached his first sermon, which elicited so 
much applause that his uncle, the Marguis de Fénelon, 
fearing it would have a bad effect on one so young, sent 
him to the seminary of Saint-Sulpice. He was ordained 
as a priest about 1675, after which he was employed 
for ten years in Paris as superior of a community called 
“Nouvelles Catholiques,” founded for the instruction 
of new converts. Among his.earliest publications was 
an argument against the Protestant religion, entitled 
“Traité du Ministere des Pasteurs.” Soon after the 
edict of Nantes was revoked, (1685,) Louis XIV. sent 
Fénelon to convert the Protestants of Poitou. In this 
mission he employed mildness and persuasion in prefer- 
ence to military power. 

In 1689 Fénelon was appointed preceptor to the Duke 
of Burgundy, a grandson of Louis XIV., and the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne, a prince of violent and 
irascible temper. He performed the duties of this highly 
responsible position with great ability, and, it appears, 
effected a decided improvement in the temper and con- 
duct of his pupil, for whom he composed ‘“ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” and other works. He gained the favour 
and confidence of Madame de Maintenon. In 1693 he 
was admitted into the French Academy. He was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Cambray in February, 1695, and 
accepted the office on condition that he should reside for 
nine months of the year in his diocese and devote three 
months to the instruction of the Duke of Anjou and the 
Duke of Berry, grandsons of the king. Fenelon excited 
general admiration at court by his ready and brilliant 
wit and the graceful amenity of a character in which, 
it has been remarked, “the apostle and the great lord 
seemed to be strangely united.” 

About this time great excitement was produced in the 
religious world of France by the mystical sentiments and 
writings of Madame Guyon, of whom Fénelon was an 
intimate friend. His sympathy with her involved him 
in a Jong controversy with Bossuet, who condemned the 
quietism of Madame Guyon and somewhat arrogantly 
insisted that Fénelon should define his position on the 
subject. The latter accordingly wrote his ‘“ Explication 
des Maximes des Saints,” (1697,) which was regarded as 
an indirect apology for Guyonism. Fénelon was de- 
nounced by Bossuet to the king, and was dismissed from 
court in disgrace. He appealed to the judgment of the 
pope, who, after long hesitation, yielding to the impe- 
rious will of Louis XIV. and the menaces of his agents, 
decided against the “‘Maximes des Saints” in March, 
1699. Fenelon submitted with dignity, and publicly 
expressed his acquiescence in this decision. He might 
perhaps have been restored to favour at court, if a book, 
which he wrote to amuse the Duke of Burgundy, had 
not been made public, in 1699, through the infidelity of 
a servant whom he employed to transcribe the manu- 
script. This was “Les Aventures de Télémaque,” his 
most celebrated production, and one of the most popular 
works in the French language. Louis XIV. suspected 
that this was a covert satire against his despotic régime, 
and endeavoured to suppress it. While Fénelon was 
thus proscribed at the French court, he was so highly 
honoured for his Christian virtues and wisdom among 
the nations of Europe, that, when adjacent parts of 
France were ravaged by hostile armies, the diocese of 
Camcray was protected from spoliation by the orders 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. His 
eloquence and wisdom in conversation are highly ex- 
tolled by Saint-Simon and other contemporaries. “We 
feel the power and ascendency of his rare genius,” says La 


Besides the above-named works, he wrote “ Dialogues 
on the Eloquence of the Pulpit,” a ‘Demonstration of 
the Existence of God,” “On the Temporal Power of the 
Medizval Popes,” an excellent “Treatise on the Edu- 
cation of Girls,” and a number of political treatises. He 
yanks among the most excellent masters of graceful and 
eloquent diction that France has produced. 

“He had all the qualities,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
“which fita man to be the preceptor of a prince, and 
which most disable him to get or to keep office. Even 
birth and urbanity and accomplishments and vivacity 
were an insufficient atonement for his genius and virtue.” 
The same writer remarks, in another place, ‘ Fénelon 
in his writings exhibits more of the qualities which 
predispose to religious feelings than any other equally 
conspicuous person: a mind so pure as steadily to con- 
template supreme excellence; a heart capable of being 
touched and affected by the contemplation ; a gentle and 
modest spirit, not elated by the privilege, but seeing its 
own want of worth as it came nearer to such brightness, 
and disposed to treat with compassionate forbearance 
those errors in others of which it felt a humbling con. 
sciousness.” ‘There was indeed,” says Macaulay, “one 
Frenchman who has discovered those principles which 
it now seems impossible to miss,—that the many are 
not made for the use of one; that the truly good govern- 
ment is not that which concentrates magnificence in a 
court, but that which diffuses happiness among a people. 
These were the doctrines which Fénelon taught.” (See 
review of Dumont’s ‘Recollections of Mirabeau,” in 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays.”’) 

See, also, Ramsay, ‘‘ Vie de Fénelon;’? CARDINAL DE BAUSSET, 
‘* Histoire de Fénelon,”’ 4 vols., 1808 ; GossELIn, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire 
de Fénelon,” 1843 ; MACKINTosH, ‘‘ View of the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy :” CHARLES BuTLER, “‘ Life of Fénelon,”’ 1810; ALPHONSE 
DE LAMARTINE, “‘ Fénelon,”’ Paris, 1854; Henri Lemaire, ‘‘ Vie de 
Fénelon,”? 1826; THomas C. Upuam, “ Life of Fénelon;” J. F. DE 
Lauarpg, “‘ Eloge de F. Salignac de Lamotte-Fénelon,” 1771; JEAN 
S1FFREIN Maury, ‘‘Eloge de Fénelon,” 1771; Roy, ‘‘ Histoire de 
Fénelon,”? 1842; ALBERT WERFER, “‘ Leben des F. Fénélon,”’ etc., 
1852; A. CELARIER, ‘‘ Histoire de Fénelon,”’ 1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’’ ‘“‘ Biographie Universelle,’? by M. VILLEMAIN ;. 
“ sd of the Most Eminent French Writers,’? by Mrs. SHELLEY, 
vol. 1. 

Fénelon, de, deh fa’neh-l6n’ or fan’1én’, (BERTRAND 
de Salignac—deh s&’lén’y&k’,) Marquis, a distin- 
guished French soldier, writer, and ambassador of 
Charles IX. at the court of England. His master hav- 
ing charged him to apologize to Queen Elizabeth for the 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, he answered, “Sire, 
address yourself to those who have advised you to it.” 
He was the author of several diplomatic works. Died 
in 1589. 

Fénelon, de, (GABRIEL JACQUES DE SALIGNAC,) MAR- 
Quis, nephew of the illustrious Archbishop of Cambray, 
was lieutenant-general of the French armies, and am- 
bassador from Louis XV. to the States of Holland. He 
wrote several diplomatic memoirs. He was killed by a 
cannon-ball at the battle of Rocour in October, 1746. 

FPénelon, de, (J. B. A. SALIGNAC,) a French ecclesi- 
astic and philanthropist, born in Périgord, was appointed 
almoner to the queen of Louis XV. The young Savoy- 
ards of Paris interested him so much that he received 
the title of ‘Bishop of the Savoyards.” During the 
Revolution he was arrested as a suspected person, and, 
although his innocence was proved, he was beheaded in 
July, 1794. 

Fen-és-tel/la, (Lucius,) a Roman historian, born 49 
B.C., was the author of ‘ Annals” which were esteemed 
by his contemporaries and are often quoted by Pliny and 
others. Few fragments only are extant. Died in 21 A.D. 

Fénin, fa’nan’, (PreRRE,) a French chronicler, born 
in Artois, wrote a history of the civil war between the 
houses of Burgundy and Orléans, which was printed in 
1837. Died in 1506. ; 

Fenn, (Lady ELEANoR,) an English writer of educa- 
tional works, whose assumed name was Mrs. LOVECHILD, 
was born about 1744; died in 1813. 4 

Fenn, (Sir JoHN,) an English antiquary, born in Nor- 
wich in 1739, published a work entitled “Original Letters 
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written under the Reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard III.,” which were the productions of different 
persons of distinction, and contained many curious and 
ir teresting anecdotes. Died in 1794. 

Fen/ner, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan divine, born 
in 1560. He became rector of Rochford, Essex, in 1629. 
Died in 1640. A volume of his sermons and other works 
was published in 1657. 

Fenner von Fenneberg, fen’ner fon fen’ neh-hérc\ 
leader of the insurrection in the Palatinate in 1848, was 
a native of the Tyrol. After the failure of his projects, 
he went to America, where, in 1851, he founded in New 
York a journal called the “ Atlantis.” 

Fenoillet, feh-nw4’y4’, or Fenouillet, feh-noo’yi’, 
(PIERRE,) a French prelate, born at Annecy, was chaplain 
to Henry IV., and Bishop of Montpellier. He wrote, 
among other treatises, ““Remonstrances to the King 
against Duels.” Died in 1652. 

Fenollar, fa-nol-yar’, (BERNARDO,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Valencia in the thirtgenth century. 

See N. Antonio, ‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus.” 


Fenouillot. See FENOILLET and FALBAIRE, 

Fen/rir or Fen/ris, called also Fenrisulfr or Fen- 
risulf, (f€n’ris-ddlf’,) in the mythology of the Northmen, 
the name of a monster, regarded as the most terrible 
enemy of the Aisir. He was the offspring of Loki, the 
god of evil, and the female Jotun Angurboda, (Angrbo%a, 
the “anguish-boding.”) When he was young, the gods 
with great difficulty succeeded in binding him, (for an 
account of this, see Tyr;) but at the approachof Ragnarok 
or Ragnarock (the twilight of the gods) he will at length 
break loose. He will then rush forth with gaping mouth, 
his upper jaw touching heavenand his nether jaw the earth, 
and if there were room he would gape even more widely. 
He will first devour the sun, causing a severe loss, as 
may well be supposed, to mankind. Immediately after- 
wards, in the great battle with the gods, he will] swallow 
Odin, but will the next moment be slain by Vidar. 
Some writers suppose that by the wolf Fenrir is typified 
volcanic fire. The name is probably derived from the 
same root as fen, a “marsh” or low place. Fenrir may 
signify the inhabitant of the lower world or the abyss. 
The monsters of the deep destined to destroy the bene- 
ficent gods (/€sir) may denote the blind and terrible 
powers which reside in the elements, and which, when 
they once break loose, are so destructive to the products 
of human intellect and industry ; ‘‘ because,” says Schil- 
ler, “the elements hate the creations of the human 
hand.”’* 


See the account of Ragnarék in THorpg’s ‘‘ Northern Mytho- 
logy,”’ vol. i. pp. 80, 81, 82; also p. 181 ef seg.; MALLET’s “ Northern 
Antiquities,” vol. ii., fable xxxii. ; Keysrr’s ‘Religion of the North- 
men ;’? PETERSEN’s “‘ Nordisk Mythologi.’’ 

Fen’ton, (EDWARD,) an English navigator, born about 
1550. In1577 he accompanied Sir Martin Frobisher on 
his second voyage to the North Seas, as the commander 
of a small vessel. After making two voyages in the 
unsuccessful attempt to discover a passage by the north- 
west to the South Seas, he was given the command of 
four vessels to continue his explorations. He sailed first 
towards Africa, and then towards the Strait of Magellan. 
He fell in with three Spanish ships, one of which he 
succeeded in sinking, after a severe engagement. He 
then returned to England, and obtained the command 
of a vessei in the armament sent against the famous 
Armada in 1588, on which occasion he distinguished 
himself by his skill and bravery. Died in 1603. 


See Futter, ‘“ Worthies of England;” J. Barrow, ‘Memoirs 
of the Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign.” 


Fenton, (Ev1jAu,) a distinguished English poet, born 
near Newcastle, Staffordshire, in 1683. He graduated at 
Oxford about 1704. He was secretary to the Earl of 
Orrery, who appointed him preceptor to his only son. 
He assisted Pope, whose esteem and friendship he 
possessed, in the translation of the “Odyssey,” his por- 
tion being the first, fourth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
books. Among his other works were the tragedy of 
“Mariamne,” (1723,) which was successful, and brought 


* “Denn die Elemente hassen 
Das Gebild’ der Menschenhand.”’ 
Das Lied von der Glocke. 
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him about £1000, a “Life of Milton,” (1727,) which is 
highly praised by Johnson, and several poems. Died 
in Berkshire in July, 1730. 

See Jounson, “ Lives of the English Poets.’’ 

Fenton, (Sir GEOFFREY,) an able statesman and 
translator, was a brother of Edward, noticed above. He 
produced “Golden Epistles from Guevara and other 
Authors,” (1575,) and an English yersion of Guicciar- 
dini’s ‘“‘ History of the Italian Wars,” (1579.) He was 
for many years secretary of state in Ireland in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I. Died in 1608. 

See Warton, “‘ History of English Poetry.” 

Fen/ton, (REUBEN E.,) an American lawyer and legis- 
lator, born at Carroll, Chautauqua county, New York, 
in July, 1819. He represented the thirty-third district 
of New York in Congress for four successive terms, 
from December, 1857, to March, 1865, and acted with 
the Republican party. He distinguished himself by his 
talents for business. In November, 1864, he was elected 
Governor of New York for two years. He was re- 
elected in 1866, and was chosen a Senator of the United 
States in 1869. 

Fen/wick, (GEORGE,) the proprietor of a plantation 
near Saybrook, Connecticut, came to America in 1636. 
Having returned to England, he was appointed one of 
the judges in the trial of Charles I. Died in 1657. 

Fenwick, (GreorGE,) an English theologian of the 
Hutchinsonian school, was rector of Hallaton, Leicester- 
shire. He published “Thoughts on the Hebrew Titles 
of the Psalms,” (1749.) Died in 1760. 

Fenwick, (Sir JoHN,) a Roman Catholic agitator 
and conspirator during the reign of William IIL, was 
born in England near the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He was highly connected, having married a 
sister of the Earl of Carlisle. In 1696 he was arrested 
for high treason; but the government failed to convict 
him, in consequence of one of the chief witnesses having 
been prevailed upon by Fenwick’s friends to hide himself 
on the continent. Thereupon he was tried under a bill of, 
attainder, which, after an extraordinary excitement and 
conflict, passed both Houses of Parliament and received 
the royal assent. He was executed the 28th of January, 
1697. He was the last person who suffered death in 
England by an act of attainder, For an extremely 
interesting account of his trial, see Macaulay’s “ History 
of England,” vol. iv. chap. xxii. 

Fen/wicke, (JoHN,) an Englishman, born in 1618, 
noted as the founder of a colony in New Jersey, was a 
member of the Society of Friends. He obtained in 1673 
a grant of Jand in West Jersey, emigrated in 1675, and 
settled in Salem. His claim to the proprietorship was 
disputed by Governor E. Andros, who arrested him in 
1678 and confined him in prison for two years. He died 
poor in 1683, after he had conveyed or transferred his 
claim to William Penn. 


See L. Q. C. Ermer, “‘ History of the Early Settlement of Cum- 
berland County, New Jersey,’”’ 1869. 


Fenyes, fén-yésh, (ALEXIUS,) a Hungarian geogra- 
pher, born in the county of Bihar in 1807. He published 
two valuable works, entitled “‘ Present Condition of Hun- 
gary and the Adjacent Countries in their Geographical 
and Statistical Relations,” (6 vols., 1839,) and ‘‘ Statistics 
of Hungary,” (1849.) 

Feo, fa’o, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian composer, born at 
Naples about 1699. He produced a number of masses, 
litanies, etc., and a successful opera, entitled ‘ Iperm- 
nestra.”’ 

Feodor, fa’o-dor, sometimes written Fédor, I, (IVAN- 
ovircH,) Czar of Russia, the last of the dynasty of Rurik, 
was born in 1557, and ascended the throne in 1584. 
Under his reign the Church of Russia was declared in- 
dependent of the Patriarch of Constantinople ; and from 
that time it had a separate patriarch. Died in 1598. 

See Karamzin, ‘‘ Histoire de ]’Empire de Russie.” 

Feodor or Fédor ILI, (ALEx1&vircn,) elder brother 
of Peter the Great, became Czar of Russia in 1676, and 
distinguished his reign by passing some important laws 
of a reformatory character. Died in 1682. 

Feodor or F'édor, fa’o-dor, (IVANovIrcH,) a Russian 
or Kalmuck painter and engraver, born about 1765, near 
the frontier between Russia and China. He studied at 
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Rome, became a skilful draughtsman, and accompanied 
Lord Elgin to Athens about 1800. He made drawings of 
the bas-reliefs and other antique monuments of Athens, 
called the Elgin Marbles. Died in 1821. 

Feofan or Feophan, fa-o-fan’, an eminent Russian 
prelate and writer, born at Kiev in 1681. He became 
Bishop of Pleskov and Narva about 1716, and Archbishop 
of Novogorod in 1721. He co-operated with Peter the 
Great in his projects of improvement and civilization. 
Died in 1736. 

Fer, de, deh fair, (NICOLAS,) a French geographer, 
born in 1646; died in 1720. 

Fer de la Nouerre, de, deh fér deh 14 noo’air’, a 
French captain of artillery, and the author of ‘Science 
of Navigable Canals.” Died about 1790. 

Ferabosco, fa-ri-bos’ko, (ALFONSO,) a composer, 
born at Greenwich about 1550, was a son of an Italian 
musician. He composed madrigals, and acquired a high 
reputation. 

Feraldo. See FERAuD, (RATMOND.) 

Féraud, fa’r0’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French gramma- 
rian, born at Marseilles in 1725, published a valuable 
“Grammatical Dictionary of the French Language.” 
Died in 1807. 

Féraud or Feraudi, fa’ro’de’, sometimes written 
Feraldo or Ferrando, (RAIMOND,) a Provencal poet, 
who died about 132 

Ferber, fér’ber, (JOHAN JAkos,) a distinguished 
Swedish mineralogist, born at Carlscrona in 1743. He 
studied under Linnzus, Wallerius, and Cronstadt, ex- 
plored the mines of Germany, France, etc., and was 
appointed professor of natural history and philosophy 
at Mittau in 1774. He removed to Saint Petersburg in 
1783, and entered the service of the King of Prussia in 
1786. Among his numerous works are his ‘“‘ Descriptions 
of the Quicksilver-Mines of Idria,” (1774,) and ‘‘ Minera- 
logical History of Bohemia,” (1774.) Died in 1790. 

See Meuset, ‘Lexikon der vom Jahre 1750-1800 verstorbenen 
Deutschen Schriftsteller.”’ 

Ferchault de Réaumur. See REAUMUR. 

Fer/di-nand [Ger. pron. fér’de-nant’] I., (KARL Lro- 
POLD FRANZ,) Emperor of Austria, born at Vienna in 1793, 
was the eldest son of Francis I., and uncle of Franz 
Joseph, the present emperor. He married, in 1831, Maria 
Anna Carolina, a daughter of Victor Emmanuel of Sar- 
dinia. He ascended the throne on the 2d of March, 1835. 
As he was subject to a chronic disorder by which his 
mind was impaired, the government was directed chiefly 
by Metternich as prime minister. In consequence of 
the revolutionary agitations which prevailed in 1848, he 
abdicated in favour of his nephew, Franz Joseph, in 
December of that year. 

Ferdinand I, Emperor of Germany, and younger 
brother of Charles V., was born at Alcala, in Spain, in 
1503. His mother was a daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. Having married Anne, sister and heiress 
of Louis, King of Hungary and Bohemia, upon the death 
of that monarch, in 1526, he laid claim to both crowns, 
and was recognized by the Bohemians ; but in Hungary 

,he met with opposition. John Zapolya, Vayvode of 
“Transylvania, having been elected king by some of the 
Hungarian lords, called in the Turks to assist him, and 


defeated Ferdinand, who had marched against him. | 


After this a compromise was effected, each retaining 
part of the kingdom. He obtained in 1521 the sove- 
-reignty of the German provinces of Austria by the con- 
sent of Charles V. Ferdinand was elected King of the 
Romans in 1531, and succeeded Charles V., who abdi- 
cated the imperial throne in August, 1556. His title was 
confirmed by the Diet in 1558. As a monarch, he was 
distinguished for his moderation and justice, and was a 
liberal patron of learning. Died in Vienna in July, 1564. 
He was succeeded by his son, Maximilian. 

See Erscu und Grouper, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? ALFONSO 


bE Utxoa, “ Vita del Imperatore Ferdinando I.,’? 1565; F. B. Bucu- 
HOLTZ, ‘‘ Geschichte der Regierung Ferdinand’s I.,’’ 10 vols., 1830-41. 


Perdinand II, Emperor of Germany, son of Charles, 
Duke of Styria, and grandson of Ferdinand I., was born 
in July, 1578. Through the influence of his cousin, the 
emperor Matthias, he was crowned King of Bohemia 
in 1617, after having promised religious liberty to the 
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Bohemian Protestants. Frederick, Elector Palatine, re- 
solved to oppose him; and, as Ferdinand had refused 
to protect his Protestant subjects against the Catholics, 
the Bohemians declared that he had broken his oath 
and that the throne was vacant. This led to the famous 
Thirty Years’ war. At the time that Ferdinand lost the 
crown of Bohemia, he was recognized King of Hungary, 
and, upon the death of Matthias, was elected emperor, 
in 1619. Frederick, after some hesitation, accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, which had been offered to him by the 
States, and leagued himself with all the enemies of the 
house of Austria. At the battle of Prague, which was 
fought in 1620, the Palatine was defeated by the army 
of Ferdinand under Maximilian of Bavaria, and he lost 
both his new and his old dominions ; and in 1623 the 
emperor gave Maximilian full power in the Palatinate. 
In 1624 another Protestant league was formed against 
Ferdinand, with the King of Denmark at its head; but 
the latter was defeated by the imperialist general Wal- 
lenstein, and was forced to accept peace on humiliating 
terms. Ferdinand, thinking that the time had now ar- 
rived to extinguish Protestantism in his empire, as he 
could command an army of 150,000 men, while the league 
could muster only 30,000, was preparing to execute this 
design, when a new league was formed, about 1630, by 
Sweden, France, and Venice, with Gustavus Adolphus 
at its head, who gained many brilliant and important 
victories over the emperor. But at the battle of Lutzen, 
(1632,) where the Protestant arms were crowned with 
the most splendid success, the Swedish monarch was 
killed. The league was then directed by Chancellor 
Oxenstiern; and Ferdinand, more fortunate with his 
arms, succeeded in making peace with some of the allies, 
and procured the election of his son, Ferdinand Ernest, 
as King of the Romans. As a monarch, Ferdinand pos- 
sessed great ability, but was tyrannical and bigoted. 
Died in February, 1637. 

See ScuitiEr, “ History of the Thirty Years’ War;’? Erscu und 
Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” J. P. SILBERT, ‘‘ Ferdinand 
II., R6émischer Kaiser,” 1836; FRIEDRICH HurTeEr, ‘“‘ Geschichte 
Kaiser Ferdinand’s II.,”’ 4 vols., 1850-53. 

Ferdinand III, born in 1608, succeeded his father, 
Ferdinand IL., in 1637, on the imperial throne of Ger- 
many. The crowns of Bohemia and Hungary haying 
been secured to him, he was elected emperor with 
little opposition ; but during the first years of his reign 
he met with continual reverses. The Swedes, led on by 
their general, Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar, and assisted by 
the French, were scarcely less successful than they had 
been under Gustavus Adolphus; but the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar died in the midst of his victories, —as some 
suppose, by poison. The war was still urged with such 
vigour by Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu that the 
Austrians were beaten in nearly every battle until Oc- 
tober, 1648, when, after the death of the French monarch 
and his prime minister, the emperor signed the treaty 
known as the Peace of Westphalia, which secured re- 
ligious liberty to the Protestants. Ferdinand died in 
1657, deeply regretted by his subjects, and was succeeded 
by his son, Leopold I. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Ferdinand [Sp. FERNANDO, fér-nan’do] I, King of 
Aragon and Sicily, surnamed THE Just, born in 1373, 
was the second son of Juan I. of Castile. He became 
King of Aragon in 1412, and died in 1416, leaving the 
throne to his son, Alfonso V. 

Ferdinand II. of Aragon. 
Castile. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) I., King of Castile, a son 
of Sancho III, was crowned in 1035. In 1038 his 
brother-in-law, Bermudo, King of Leon, havirg invaded 
Castile, Ferdinand defeated him in a battle, in which 
Bermudo was slain. Ferdinand thus became King of 
Leon and the most powerful monarch in Spain, He 
afterwards carried on a successful war against the Moors, 
and forced the Kings of Saragossa and Toledo to become 
his tributaries. Historians speak in high terms of the 
ability and virtues of this prince. Died in 1065. He 
left Castile to his son Sancho, and Leon to his second 
son, Alfonso. 

See Ferreras, “‘ Historia general de Espaiia.”” 


See FERDINAND V. of 
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Ferdinand (Fernando) IT. of Leon, ason of Alfonso 
VIL., mounted the throne of Leon in 1157, at the same 
time that his brother, Sancho III., became King of Cas- 
tile. It was under the reign of this monarch that the 
famous order of the Christian knights of Saint James was 
founded. Ferdinand carried on successful wars against 
the Moors, in which he displayed great generalship and 
intrepidity. Died in 1187, He was particularly noted 
for his generosity. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) III, called tHE SAINT, a 
son of Alfonso IX., King of Leon, and Berengaria, Queen 
of Castile. He became King of Castile in 1217, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1230. In his Moorish wars he con- 
quered the kingdom of Baeza, took Cordova, Seville, and 
several other rich and important places, and made the 
Kings of Granada and Murcia his tributaries. He died 
in 1252, and was succeeded by his son, Alfonso X. 

See MicuEL pE Herrera, “Cronica del Rey Fernando III.,” 
1554; H. Frorez, ‘‘Elogio del S. Rey Fernando III.,” 1754. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) IV., King of Castile and 
Leon, born at Seville in 1285, was the son of Sancho IV., 
whom he succeeded in 1295. Like the preceding, he 
gained many victories over the Moors, He was vindic- 
tive, passionate, and unjust. He died in 1312, and left 
the throne to his son, Alfonso XI. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) V., King of Castile and 
Aragon, surnamed THE CATHOLIC, was born at Sos on 
the roth of March, 1452. He was the son of Juan IL, 
King of Aragon. At this time Juan’s son Carlos, Prince 
of Viana, was the presumptive heir to the throne of Ara- 
gonand Navarre. In 1461 the Prince of Viana died, and 
soon after the Aragonese tendered the oaths of allegiance 
to Ferdinand, as heir-apparent to that monarchy. In 
very early life he was trained to the use of arms, and 
was schooled in all the military science of that age, and, 
while yet a boy, exhibited great discretion and superior 
prowess on the field of battle. In 1469 he married the 
infanta Isabella, on whom had been fixed the succession 
to the throne of Castile. The glory of their reign and 
the commencement of the highest prosperity and gran- 
deur of the Spanish monarchy are chiefly to be attributed 
to the eminent qualities of this princess. Spain at this 
period was divided into the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, 
Navarre, and Granada, the latter of which was still pos- 
sessed by the Moors ; but Ferdinand and Isabella, before 
the close of their reign, by energetic and politic measures 
united the four sovereignties under their sway. In 1474 
Henry IV. of Castile died, and Isabella was proclaimed 
queen at Segovia. Her title, however, was disputed by 
the princess Joanna, whom Henry had acknowledged to 
be his legitimate daughter. Joanna received assistance 
from several of the Castilian grandees and her uncle, 
Alfonso of Portugal, who invaded Spain to defend her 
cause. Ferdinand soon placed himself at the head of 
an army, and gained a decisive victory over the Portu- 
guese at Toro, which caused Alfonso to withdraw to his 
own dominions. Ina short time the entire kingdom of 
Castile submitted to Isabella, and finally, in 1479, a treaty 
of peace was ratified at Lisbon. The same year Ferdi- 
nand was crowned King of Aragon at the death of Juan 
II. The two sovereigns immediately commenced a course 
of salutary reforms, especially in Castile, where during 
the reign of Henry oppression and rapine had been car- 
ried to great excesses by the nobility. Various courts 
of justice were also formed, over which the king and 
queen frequently presided in person. A successful at- 
tempt was likewise made for reducing the power of the 
great feudal lords, who had frequently held the authority 
of their sovereigns in contempt. In 1480 an indelible 
stain was fastened on the otherwise unsullied fame of 
Isabella by the establishment of the Inquisition. Ferdi- 
nand subsequently gave his consent for its introduction 
into Aragon, After the king and queen had fully estab- 
lished their authority at home, they turned their attention 
towards the conquest of Granada, the most fertile portion 
of Spain. The invasion of that kingdom was, however, 
anticipated by the Moorish sovereign, who in 1481 sur- 
prised and captured the fortress of Zahara, in Andalusia, 
Soon after the Castilians took the strongly-fortified city 
of Alhama, in the heart of the Moorish dominions. This 
exploit struck the Moslems with terror, while it greatly 
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inspirited the Christians. The war was now vigorcusly 
urged forward by Ferdinand, who commanded in person, 
and by Isabella, who was untiring in her efforts to en- 
courage the nation and to keep in the field an efficient 
army. She imparted to the people her own zeal and 
heroic enterprise, which wavered not until the capitula- 
tion of the royal city of Granada, in November, 1491. In 
1486 Columbus visited the court of Spain, to solicit from 
the sovereigns the assistance which would enable him 
to prosecute a voyage of discovery. At this time their 
treasury was drained, and the Moorish war engrossed 
their entire attention: so that they were unable either to 
fit out the armament which he wished, or to decide on 
the policy of the adventure. However, when the war 
was finished, Isabella made those arrangements with the 
illustrious Genoese which opened to the Castilians a far 
greater empire than the one just obtained. In 1492 an 
edict was issued for the expulsion of all Jews from the 
kingdom. In 1493 Columbus returned from his success- 
ful voyage to the New World. The same year they 
obtained a papal bull by which their titles were confirmed 
to all territories which they should discover in the West- 
ern hemisphere. Ferdinand and Isabella next turned 
their attention to the education of the Spanish youth. 
They invited learned men to settle in their dominions, 
and founded universities throughout the kingdom. In 
1495 Charles VIII. of France invaded Italy and took 
possession of Naples. ‘The proximity of so powerful an 
army to his Sicilian possessions filled the mind of Fer- 
dinand with apprehension. He fitted out an army to 
assist the Neapolitan king, the command of which he 
gave to Gonsalvo de Cérdova, known in history as the 
“ Great Captain,” who landed in Italy in May, and, after 
a series of brilliant victories gained over much larger 
forces, expelled the French and firmly established the 
King of Naples on his throne. Subsequently treaties of 
marriage were formed by the Spanish monarchs for their 
only son, Prince Juan, with Margaret, the daughter of 
the emperor Maximilian, and for the princess Joanna 
with the emperor’s son Philip ; and, to cement their friend- 
ship with England, their youngest daughter, known as 
Catherine of Aragon, was married to Arthur, Prince of 
Wales. 

In 1497 the nation sustained a great calamity in the 
death of Prince Juan. Two years later, his sister, the 
Princess of Portugal, died. In 1501, the Moors having 
revolted, Ferdinand compelled them all either to be 
baptized or to leave the kingdom, The majority chose 
the former alternative. In 1500 Ferdinand concluded a 
treaty with Louis XII. of France, by which they divided 
the kingdom of Naples equally between them, The 
Great Captain had previously sailed for Italy with a pow- 
erful army, and ina short time the division was made. 
Disputes, however, soon arose between the invaders, 
which, after a war of four years, resulted in the complete 
overthrow of the French in Italy, and the firm establish- 
ment of the authority of Ferdinand over all the kingdom 
of Naples. In November, 1504, Queen Isabella died, 
and Ferdinand was appointed Regent of Castile, on 
account of the insanity of his daughter Joanna, the heir- 
apparent to that throne. In i505 Ferdinand married 
Germaine de Foix, niece of Louis XII. In 1508 the 
treaty of Cambray was signed by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the King of Aragon, the King of France, and the 
pope, for the division of the Venetian republic. After a 
decisive battle gained by the allies, the Spanish monarch 
received several cities as his share, which were incorpo- 
rated into the kingdom of Naples. In 1511 a treaty was 
formed by the Spanish king and the Emperor of Ger- 
many for driving the French from Italy, which was ac- 
complished after the battle of Ravenna. Jean d’Albret, 
King of Navarre, having leagued himself, offensively and 
defensively, with Louis of France, the King of Aragon 
invaded his dominions, drove him from the throne, and 
in 1513 completed the entire subjugation of that king- 
dom. Ferdinand died in January, 1516. As a sovereign, 
he was brave, affable, indefatigable in business, temperate 
in his habits, and strongly attached to the Catholic re- 
ligion ; but he was bigoted, cruel, selfish in the extreme, 
and ungenerous to those to whom he was greatly indebted. 
For shrewdness and policy he excelled every other mon- 
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arch of his age. He was succeeded by Prince Carlos, 
celebrated as Charles V. of Germany, son of Philip of 
Austria and Joanna. 

See Prescort, “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 3 vols., 
1838; MArtana, ‘‘ Historia de Rebus Hispania ;??’ HERNANDO DEL 
Purcar, ‘‘Crénica de los Sefiores Reyes Catélicos,” 1545; BAL- 
THASAR GRACIAN, “ El politico D, Fernando el Catdlico,” 1641. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) VI. of Spain, surnamed THE 
WISE, son of Philip V. and Mary of Savoy, was born at 
Madrid in 1713, and ascended the throne in 1746. ‘The 
early part of his reign was distinguished by the many 
wise and just laws which he enacted, by the encourage- 
ment that he gave to commerce, manufactures, and the 
arts, and by the successful efforts he made to promote 
literature and science in Spain. Ferdinand was subject 
to long fits of melancholy, which materially interfered 
with his various plans for the welfare of his subjects. 
He died, without issue, in 1759, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Charles IIL. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) VII. son of Charles IV., 
King of Spain, and Maria Louisa of Parma, was born in 
1784. When he was six years of age, he was proclaimed 
Prince of Asturias and heir-apparent to the Spanish 
crown. He was kept in servile subjection by the queen 
and Godoy, the court favourite, but was provided with 
competentinstructors, In 1802 Ferdinand married Maria 
Antoinette, daughter of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two 
Sicilies. This princess, possessing much talent and 
energy, attempted to raise her husband to his proper 
station at court; but, being unsuccessful, they were both 
obliged to go into retirement. She died in 1806, under 
circumstances which created a belief that Godoy had 
caused her to be poisoned. The favourite afterwards ac- 
cused Ferdinand of plotting against the life of the king, 
and caused him to be thrown into prison; but he was 
liberated not long after. In 1808 Charles IV., alarmed 
by the French invasion, abdicated in Ferdinand’s favour ; 
but Napoleon succeeded by intrigue in drawing them 
to France, where he detained them for several years and 
caused them both to resign their authority. In 1813, 
when Joseph Bonaparte had been repeatedly driven from 
his capital, Napoleon restored Ferdinand to power. His 
reign was subsequently disturbed by the disputes of the 
two parties called the Liberals, or those who favoured 
the Constitution of 1812, and the Absolutists, or Apos- 
tolical party, the monarch favouring the latter. Fer- 
dinand had two daughters by his fourth wife, Maria 
Christina, daughter of Francis, King of the Two Sicilies. 
The eldest of these, Maria Isabella, became Queen of 
Spain upon her father’s death in 1833. 

See Souruey, ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War;’? De Prapt, 
**Mémoires sur la Révolution d’Espagne,”’ 1816; GENERAL Foy, 
**Guerre de la Péninsule,”’ 4 vols. ; Govoy, ** Memoirs,”’ 4 vols. 

Ferdinand I, IT., and III. of Bohemia. See Frrpt- 
NAND L., II., and III, Emperors of Germany and 
Austria. 

Ferdinand [It. Ferprnanpo, fér-de-nan/do] I.,, King 
of Naples, natural and only son of Alfonso, King of Ara- 
gon, was born in 1423, legitimized by Pope Eugene IV., 
and crowned King of Naplesin 1458. The false and cruel 
character of Ferdinand soon caused a general revolt of 
his subjects, who invited John of Anjou to take posses- 
sion of the throne. At first Ferdinand met with some 
severe losses; but, assisted by Pope Pius II. and the 
Duke of Milan, he gained, in August, 1462, at Troia, a 
decisive victory over the French, by which success his 
power was completely restored. In 1485 the barons, 
assisted by Pope Innocent VIII., revolted against Fer- 
dinand, who obtained peace only on granting their de- 
mands; but as soon as they disarmed he caused the 
barons to be arrested and put to death. For this treach- 
erous proceeding he was excommunicated by the pope. 
Ferdinand died in 1494, detested by his subjects, and 
was succeeded by his son, Alfonso IL 

See Mariana, “Historia de Rebus Hispaniz;’? SisMONDI, 
“Histoire des Républiques Italiennes;’? GurcciaRpIN1, “ Istoria 
d'Italia ;’? Pon ano, “ Historia Neapolitana ab Anno 1458 ad Annum 
1494,” 1617. 

Ferdinand (Ferdinando) II, grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and son of Alfonso II., was born about 1468, and 
ascended the throne of Naples in January, 1495. The 
Neapolitans, having a long time conceived a hatred for 
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the house of Aragon, now revolted, and Ferdinand was 
obliged to leave Naples, which was shortly afterwards 
invested by the French under Charles VIII. But, on 
obtaining assistance from the King of Aragon, who sent 
him troops commanded by the great captain Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, Ferdinand succeeded in driving the French 
from Naples. He died, without issue, in 1496. 


See GuicciarbinI, ‘‘ Istoria d’Italia;?? PuHitiprpe DE Comings, 
** Chronique,” 


Ferdinand (Ferdinando) III. of Naples. 
FERDINAND V. of Spain. 

Ferdinand (Ferdinando) IV., King of Naples, after- 
wards called Ferdinand I. of the United Kingdoms of 
the Two Sicilies, was born in 1751. He was a younger 
son of Charles III. of Spain. He began to reign when 
he was but eight years old. The Marquis Tanucci, who 
possessed much ability as a minister, was appointed 
regent. He, however, totally neglected the education of 
the young prince. In 1768 Ferdinand married Maria 
Carolina of Austria, daughter of Maria Theresa, who, 
being a princess of great ambition, cruelty, and energy, 
misgoverned Naples under her husband’s name. In 
1777, Lanucci, who had been created prime minister, was 
dismissed, and John Acton, an Englishman, came into 
power. His administration was even far less beneficial 
than Tanucci’s. In 1792 the court of Naples joined the 
allies against France, but four years later purchased a 
peace from the French Directory. In 1798 it formed 
a secret alliance with Russia, Austria, and England, and 
the Neapolitan army marched against the French, by 
whom they were defeated about the end of 1798 ‘The 
queen, becoming alarmed, fled to Sicily, whither she was 
followed by the king in1799. The successes of the allies 
in 1799 restored to power Ferdinand and his queen, who, 
by the aid of Lord Nelson, inflicted a treacherous and 
bloody revenge on the republicans. Many of the best and 
noblest citizens of Naples were then executed. Ferdi- 
nand formed a treaty of peace with France in 1801, but in 
1805 entered another secret alliance. Napoleon I. then 
declared that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased to reign 
at Naples, and created Murat sovereign of that kingdom. 
Ferdinand retired to Sicily, where he was protected by 
the British until the overthrow of the French emperor. 
In 1812 he was induced to resign his authority into the 
hands of his son Francis. On the fall of Napoleon, in 
1814, he was restored to the throne of Naples. In 1816 
he united the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily under the 
same form of government. He died, generally detested, 
in 1825, and was succeeded by his son, Francis I. 

See Botta, ‘‘Storia d’Italia dal 1789 al 1814; TuiExs, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” and his ‘* History of the Consulate 
and of the Empire.’’ 

Ferdinand (Ferdinando) II, King of the Two 
Sicilies, born in 1810, was a son of Francis I. He began 
to reign in November, 1830, and married Maria Theresa, 
an Austrian princess, in 1837. His oppressive and 
despotic reign provoked a series of conspiracies and in- 
surrections, which were suppressed with great cruelty. 
He was nicknamed “ Bomba.” He died in 1859, and 
was succeeded by his son, Francis II. 

See Guapsronk, “Letters to Lord Aberdeen,” 1851; FARINI, 
*T] Stato Romano,” and English version of the same, by W. E. 
GLADSTONE, 1851. 

Ferdinand (or Fernando) I, King of Portugal, son 
of Peter the Cruel and Constance of Castile, born at 
Coimbra in 1345, ascended the throne in 1367. He 
engaged in a war with Henry II. of Castile, who invaded 
Portugal, and, after gaining two victories, compelled 
Ferdinand to sue for peace, the articles of which were 
signed in 1371. Died in 1383. Ferdinand left behind 
him the reputation of a just and beneficent prince. 

Ferdinand (or Fernando) II, King of Portugal, a 
younger son of Queen Maria II., was born about 1838. 
me succeeded his brother, Don Pedro V., in November, 
1861. 

His father, FERDINAND AuGusTuS of Saxe-Coburg, 
had married the Portuguese queen Maria II., after whose 
death, in 1853, he was for a short time regent of the 
kingdom, 

Ferdinand [It. FERDINANDO, fér-de-nan’do] I. de’ 
Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, born in 1549, was a 
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younger son of Cosimo I. He succeeded his brother, 
Francesco, in 1587. Died in 1609. 

Ferdinand (Ferdinando) II, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, born in 1610, was a son of Cosimo II., whom he 
succeeded in 1620. He was a liberal patron of literature 
andart. He died in 1670, and was succeeded by his son, 
Cosimo ITI, 

Ferdinand (Ferdinando) III. of Tuscany, born in 
1769, was a son of Pietro Leopoldo, and a brother of 
Francis II., Emperor of Germany. He began to reign 
in 1791, was expelled by the French about 1800, and re- 
stored in 1814. He was more liberal and mild than the 
other Italian princes of that period. Died in 1824, and 
was succeeded by his son, Leopold II. 

See Gonnewit, ‘‘Elogio di Ferdinando III.,’? 1824; ZELLER, 
“ Histoire d’ Italie.” 

Ferdinand, (Ferdinando,) Duke of Parma, born in 
1757, was a son of Philip of Bourbon. His mother was 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Louis XV. of France. He began 
to reign in 1765, and left the direction of affairs to the 
Marquis de Felino. Died in 1802. 

Ferdinand, (Fernando,) son of James II., King of 
Aragon, born at Valencia in 1228. James had divided 
the kingdom among his sons, which produced a war 
between Don Ferdinand and his brother, Don Pedro, 
in which the former was defeated and taken prisoner. 
Don Pedro ordered him to be thrown into the river 
Cinga. This occurred in 1275. 

Ferdinand, or Fernando, Infante of Portugal, born 
in 1402, was a younger son of John I. He accompanied 
a Portuguese army which invaded Barbary in 1437 and 
was defeated. He remained as a hostage in the power 
of the Moors, and died at Fez in 1443. 

Ferdinand, (Aucust FRANZ ANTON,) Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and prince-consort of Portugal, was born 
in 1816. He married Maria, Queen of Portugal, in 1836. 
His son became king in 1855, with the title of Pedro V. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) of Aragon, Archbishop of 
Saragossa, and grandson of Ferdinand the Catholic, was 
born at Madridin 1514. He wrote, besides other works, 
a valuable history of the kings and prelates of Aragon. 
Died in 1575. 

Ferdinand of Bavaria, Archbishop of Cologne, and 
Prince-Bishop of Liege and Miinster, was born in 1577. 
He commanded a body of troops which fought against 
the Protestants in the Thirty Years’ war. During his 
reign there were a series of bloody revolts at Liege. 
Died in 1650. 

Ferdinand, or Fernando, Duke of Braganza, a Por- 
tuguese general, born in 1403, was a son of Alfonso, the 
first Duke of Braganza. Died in 1478. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) of Cérdova, celebrated for 
his universal knowledge, was born about 1420. He 
signalized his bravery under John II. of Castile in 
the war against the Moors; but, preferring the pen to 
the sword, he retired from the army, and occupied the 
chair of professor in several Spanish universities. He 
stood high in the favour of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
granted him a pension. He was the author of several 
works on theology, etc. He is supposed to have died 
about 1480. 

See N. Antonio, ‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Ferdinand (CHARLES JosrrH) or Esrr, Archduke 
of Austria, born in 1781, was a son of Ferdinand Charles 
Anton Joseph, and a nephew of the emperor Leopold. 
He commanded an army against the French, and after- 
wards against the Poles, in both instances unsuccess- 
fully. Died in 1850. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) or Spain, CARDINAL, born 
in 1609, was the third son of Philip IIf. of Spain. He 
became Governor of the Low Countries in 1633, and 
invaded France in 1636. Died in 1641. 

See Scuiiver, “ History of the Thirty Years’ War ;”? Coxe, “ His- 
tory of the House of Austria,’’ 3 vols., 1807. 

Ferdinand (Fernando) de Jesus—da na-soos’, a 
Spanish Carmelite and ecclesiastical writer, born at Jaen 
in 1570. He wrote, besides other works, “ Commentaries 
on Aristotle.” Died at Granada in 1644. 

Ferdinand de Talavera—da ta-l4-va/ra, a Spanish 
monk, and confessor to Queen Isabella of Castile, was 
born at Talavera de la Reyna in 1445. He was appointed 


Archbishop of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. Died 
in 1507. 

Ferdinandi, fér-de-nan’dee, (EPIFANIO,) a distin- 
guished Italian philosopher and physician, born at Mi- 
sagna, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1569. He was the 
author of numerous philosophical and medical works, 
among which is ‘Centum Historia, seu Observationes 
et Casus Medici,” (1621, often reprinted.) Died in 1638, 

Ferdinandi, féx-de-nan/dee, or Fernandi, fér-nan/- 
dee, (FRANCESCO,) called IMPERIALI, a painter of the 
Roman school, who worked at Rome in 1730. 

Ferdoucy or Ferdousi. See FIRDOUSEE. 

Ferdusi. See FirDOUSEE. 

Fereedoon, Feridoun, or Feridiin, fér’ee-doon’, a 
king of ancient Persia, of the Peshdadian dynasty, was 
a son of the famous Jemsheed, (or Jamshid.) He is 
regarded by the Persians as a model of every virtue. 

See ATKrINson’s ‘‘ Abridgment of the Shah-Nameh of Firdausi,”’ 
London, 1832; and “‘A Short History of Persia,” in vol. v. of Sir 
WILLIAM JONES’s Works. 

Feretrius, a surname of JUPI'rER, which see. 

Ferg, féxc, (PAUL FRANz,)-an excellent German land- 
scape-painter, born at Vienna in 1689; died about 1740. 

See Descamps, *‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Fer’gus I, King of Scotland, was engaged in wars 
with the Romans and Britons, Died about 450 A.D. 

Fergus II. succeeded Eugene VII. in 764. He was 
killed in 767. 

Fer’gus-on, (ADAM,) a distinguished Scottish writer 
and metaphysician, born in Perthshire in 1724, studied 
at the University of Saint Andrew’s and at that of Edin- 
burgh. He filled for some years the office of chaplain 
ina Highland regiment. In 1759 he was appointed to 
the chair of natural philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, where in 1764 he became professor of moral 
philosophy. In 1767 he published his first work, an 
“Essay on the History of Civil Society,” which was 
translated into several languages. In 1778 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the five commissioners sent to the 
United States to effect a reconciliation. Of his numerous 
works the most important is his ‘‘ History of the Progress 
and Termination of the Roman Republic,” (3 vols., 1783.) 
Died in 1816. 


See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“ Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1867. 


Ferguson, (JAMES,) an eminent self-taught astrono- 
mer and mechanician, born near Keith, in the north of 
Scotland, in 1710. His father, though a day-labourer, 
succeeded in teaching all his children to read and write. 
Ferguson’s mechanical genius was first developed when 
he was but seven or eight years old. The roof of their 
cottage had partly fallen in, and his father, in order to 
raise it, used a Jever and fulcrum. It appeared almost 
incredible to young Ferguson that one man could raise 
such a great weight. He began to experiment with 
levers of different sizes. To these he added the wheel 
and axle, and drew up a short treatise on the subject. 
His father having placed him with a farmer to take 
charge of sheep, he began to study the stars at night, and 
to construct models of mills, spinning-wheels, etc. in the 
daytime. He afterwards went to live with a farmer 
named Glashan, who treated him with great kindness 
and allowed him leisure for his studies. He also made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Grant, a gentleman who soon 
took Ferguson into his service and placed him under the 
instruction of his butler, Robert Cautley, an ingenious 
and well-informed man, from whom he acquired some 
knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. In 
order to amuse himself during an illness, he constructed 
a wooden clock, which was a good time-keeper. He 
also formed a wooden watch with a whalebone spring, 
and began to earn small sums by repairing and cleaning 
clocks. He turned his attention to drawing patterns for 
needle-work, copying pictures, and taking portraits in 
India-ink, In the last employment he was so successful 
that he was induced to go to Edinburgh, where, through 
the patronage of the Marchioness of Douglas, he gained 
a sufficient sum to support himself and to assist his pa- 
rents. He followed this profession, as a means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, for about twenty-six years. He invented 
an orrery on a less intricate plan than those formerly 
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constructed. In 1743 he removed to London. In 1747 
he published a “ Dissertation on the Phenomena of the 
Harvest Moon,” and in 1748 commenced lecturing on 
astronomy and mechanics. He was patronized by the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., who, after he 
ascended the throne, granted Ferguson a pension of fifty 
pounds a year from his privy purse. Ferguson said that 
the best machine he ever invented was the Eclipsareon, 
which showed the time, quantity, duration, and progress 
of solar eclipses in all parts of the earth. Among his 
most important works we may mention ‘Astronomy ex- 
plained upon Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles, and made 
easy to those who have not studied Mathematics,” (2 
vols., 1821,) and ‘Lectures on Subjects in Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics,” etc. Died in 1776. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography ;”” CHAmBers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen ;’° C. HENDERson, ‘‘ Life of James Ferguson,” 
Edinburgh, 1867; ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol.1., 
1839; C. L. Br1GHTWELL, “Annals of Industry and Genius.”’ 

Ferguson or Fergusson, (RoBERT?,) a Scottish poet, 
born in Edinburgh in 1750. He published a volume of 
poems in 1773. His habits were very dissipated. He 
became insane and died in 1774. 

See D. Irvine, ‘‘ Life of R. Ferguson,’? 1810; A. PETERKIN, 
“Life of R. Ferguson.” 

Ferguson, (RoBERT,) M.D., a British medical writer, 
born in 1799. He publishedea work “On Puerperal 
Fever.” Died in 1865. 

Ferguson, (RoBERT,) a British poet and prose writer, 
born at Carlisle about 1820. He published a collection 
of poems, entitled ‘‘ The Shadow of the Pyramid,” (1847,) 
and “The Pipe of Repose ; or, Recollections of Eastern 
Travel,” (1848.) 

Ferguson, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish painter of still life. 
Died in 1690. 

Fer’gus-son, (JAMES,) a celebrated architect, born at 
Ayr, in Scotland, in 1808. After spending ten years in 
India and China, he returned to England and employed 
his time in literary and scientific studies. In 1849 he 
brought forward a new theory in regard to fortifications, 
in which he advocated the superiority of round forts to 
those formed of angles, and the use of earth-work for 
masonry, and of terraces. His plan was at first ridiculed ; 
but after the siege of Sebastopol, where Mr. Fergusson’s 
suggestions had produced important results, it was re- 
ceived far more favourably. He is the author of numerous 
works upon architecture and fortifications, among which 
we may cite “An Essay on the Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem,” (1847,) ‘‘ Picturesque Illustrations of An- 
cient Architecture in Hindostan,” (1848,) “The Palaces 
of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored,” (1851,) ‘‘ Illustrated 
Hand-Book of Architecture,” (1855,) and the “ Peril of 
Portsmouth, or French Fleets and English Forts.” 


See ‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1857, and July, 1863; 
** London Quarterly Review” for October, 1859. 


Ferhad- (fer-had’) Pasha, a Turk, who became grand 
vizier of Amurath III. in 1581. He was defeated near 
Nicopolis, for which he was put to death in 1596. 

Ferichtah. See Frerisura. 

Ferid-eddin-Attar, (or -Athar.) 
REED-ED-DEEN. 

Feridoun or Feridfiin. See FEREEDOON. 

Fériol or Ferriol. See PoNT-pE-VEYLE. 

Ferishta, Ferischtah, or Fezxichtah, fér/ish-tah, 
(Mohammed-Kasim, mo-ham/med k4/sim,) an emi- 
nent Persian historian, born at Astrabad about 1550, or, 
according to some accounts, 1570. His great work was 
a “History of India,” commencing about the close of 
the tenth century ; though in the introduction he gives a 
short account of Indian history previous to the invasion 
of the Mohammedans. It was translated into English 
by Alexander Dow, (2 vols., 1768.) A better English 
version was published by General Briggs, “History of 
the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India,” (London, 
4 vols. 8vo, 1829.) He is supposed to have died about 
1625. 

See Von Hammer, article in the ‘Wiener Jahrbiicher,” vol. li. ; 
Brices, Preface to Translation of the ‘‘ History of the Mahomedan 
Power in India.” 

Ferloni, fér-lo’nee, (SEVERINO ANTONIO,) a learned 
Italian ecclesiastic, born in the Papal States in 1740, was 
a partisan of Napoleon. Died in 1813. 


See ArrAR-FE- 


i 

Fermanel, fér’m#’nél’, a French traveller, visited 
Palestine and other parts of Asia Minor in 1630, and 
published, after his return, a ‘ Voyage to Italy and the 
Levant.” 

Fermat, de, deh fér’m3’, (PIERRE,) a celebrated 
French mathematician and lawyer. According to sev- 
eral biographers, he was born at Toulouse in 15953; but 
Dr. Hoefer states that he was born near Montauban in 
1601. He was one of the counsellors of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, and cultivated mathematics as a re- 
creation. He corresponded with Descartes, Roberval, 
Mersenne, and others. The French savants claim that 
he is entitled to a great part of the honour of the dis- 
covery of the differentia] calculus, which is generally 
awarded to Newton. He made important discoveries 
in the theory of numbers, and invented a method of 
finding maxima and minima. According to La Place, 
Fermat shares with Pascal the honour of the invention 
of the calculus of probabilities. He died at Toulouse 
in January, 1665, Jeaving several works, which were 
published by his son Samuel, under the title of “ Varia 
Opera,” (1679.) He had married Louise du Long about 
1631. ‘The geometer next in genius to Descartes,” 
says Hallam, ‘and perhaps nearer to him than to any 
third, was Fermat, a man of various acquirements, of 
high rank in the parliament of Toulouse, and of a mind 
incapable of envy, forgiving of detraction, and delighting 
in truth, with almost too much indifference to praise.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’’) , 

See Monruc a, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;”? GEnrTy, ‘‘ De 
VInfluence de Fermat sur son Siécle,’’ 1784; ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes”’ for May, 1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fermat, de, (SAMUEL,) a French lawyer and poet, a 
son of the preceding, born at Toulouse in 1632, was a 
counsellor to the parliament. He wrote several treatises 
on law and other subjects. Died in 1690. 

Ferme, ferm, (CHARLES,) a Scottish divine, born in 
Edinburgh, became minister at Fraserburgh about 1600. 
He wrote a Latin Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, (1651.) Died about 1618. 

Fermin, fér’/min or fér’man’, (PHTLIPPUS,) a Dutch 
physician and traveller, born at Maestricht. He visited 
Surinam in 1754, resided there nearly ten years, and 
published several works relating to the geography and 
natural history of that colony. 

Fermo, da, da fér’mo, (LORENZINO,) an able Italian 
painter, born at Fermo, flourished about 1660. 

Fermor, fér’mor, (WILHELM,) Count oF, a Russian 
general, born at Pleskov in 1704, served with distinction 
in the Seven Years’ war and against the Turks, and 
was subsequently created a count. He commanded the 
Russian army which Frederick the Great defeated at 
Zorndorf in 1761. Died in 1771. 

Fern, (FANNY.) See PARTON. 

Fernand, fér’nén’, [Lat. PHERNAN/DUS,] Ferrand, 
fa’r6n’, or Frenand, freh’nén’, (CHARLES,) a teacher of 
theology and philosophy in the University of Paris, was 
born at Bruges about 1450. He became blind in child- 
hood. He was the author of several ecclesiastical works. 
Died in 1496. 


See VALERE AnprE, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 


Fernand, fér-nand’, or Fernan, fér-nan’, (GONZALEz,) 
a famous Castilian hero or cavalier, born about 910 A.D., 
was the first Count of Castile. He gained several vic- 
tories over the Moors. His adventures were favourite 
subjects of Spanish writers of romance. Died after 950. 

Fernand Nufiez, (or Nufies,) de, da fér-n4and’ noon’- 
yéth, (or noon’yés,) Count, a Spanish noble, born in 
Madrid in 1778. As a partisan of Ferdinand VIL., he 
was declared a traitor to France and Spain by Napoleon 
I. He escaped, however, the vengeance of the emperor ; 
and when Ferdinand returned to his kingdom, in 1814, 
Fernand Nufiez was sent as ambassador to England, and 
subsequently to Paris. Died in 1821. 

Pernandes, fér-nan/dés, (ALVARO, 4]/v4-ro,) a dis- 
tinguished Portuguese navigator, explored the west coast 
of Africa about 1448. 

Fernandes, fér-nan/dés, or Ferdinand, fér’de-nant, 
(VALENTIN,) a German printer and translator, lived at 
Lisbon about 1500. He translated part of Marco Polo’s 
Travels into Portuguese, (1502.) 
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Fernandes or Fernandez, (Vasco,) an eminent 
Portuguese painter, born at Viseu in 1552. Little is 
known of his life. 

Fernandez. See HERNANDEZ. 

Fernandez, fér-nan’déth,(ALFONZO,) a Spanish monk 
and historian, born at Palencia in 1572; died in 1640. 

Fernandez, (ANronio de Arias—da 4/re-4s,) a 
celebrated Spanish painter, born at Madrid. His pic- 
tures had once a high reputation. Died in 1684. 

Fernandez, (D1kGO,) a Spanish historian and soldier, 
born at Palencia. He embarked for Peru in 1545, and 
entered the service of the viceroy Hurtado de Mendoza, 
as historiographer, in 1555. He wrote a “ History of 
Peru,” (1571,) which is said to be the best contemporary 
work on that subject. 

See N. Anronro, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.’’ 


Fernandez, fér-nan/déz, (DIniz,) a Portuguese navi- 
gator, born in Lisbon, sailed about 1446 on an exploring 
expedition to Africa, and discovered the mouth of the 
Senegal, and the promontory at the extreme western part 
of Africa, to which he gave the name of Cape Verd. 

Fernandez, (FRANcISsco,) a celebrated Spanish 
painter, born in Madrid in 1605; died in 1646, 


See Quituiet, “‘ Vies des Peintres Espagnols.” 


Fernandez, (JoAo,) a Portuguese traveller, who about 
1446 visited the west coast of Africa. He is supposed 
to have been the first European who penetrated into the 
interior of that continent, which he entered at the mouth 
of the Rio do Ouro. 

Fernandez, (JUAN,) a Spanish captain and navigator, 
entered in 1533 the service of Alvarado in South America. 
He accompanied Antonio de Sedeno in an expedition to 
Venezuela. Died in 1538. 

Fernandez, (JUAN,) a Spanish pilot and navigator, 
discovered in 1563 the two islands which bear his name, 
and planted a colony on the larger island, which is eigh- 
teen miles long. The adventures of Alexander Selkirk 
on this island are supposed to have formed the basis of 
De Foe’s story of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Other discoveries 
in the Southern Ocean are ascribed to him. Died in 1576. 

See Anson, “‘ Voyage round the World,” etc. 


Fernandez, (Luts,) a Spanish painter and disciple 
of Eugenio Caxes, was born in Madrid about 1594; died 
in 1654. 

Fernandez de Cérdova. See GONZALVO. 

Fernandez de Laredo, fér-nan’déth da 14-ra’Do, 
(JUAN,) a Spanish painter in fresco, born at Madrid in 
1632; died in 1692. 

Fernandez Navarrete. See Mupo, EL. 

Fernandez Villareal, fér-nan/déz vil-l4-ra’4l, (MaA- 
NOEL,) a Portuguese writer, born in Lisbon, published a 
curious work on the imprisonment of the Portuguese 
prince Duarte in Germany, ‘‘ E1 Principe vendido,” etc., 
(1643.) He was accused of observing the Mosaic law, 
and was strangled in Lisbon in 1652. 

Fernandi. See FERDINANDI. 

Fernau, fér’ndw, (Kart,) originally SEBASTIAN 
FRANCIS DAXENBERGER, a German /i#tévateur, born at 
Munich in 1809, wrote “ Mythical Poems,” and several 
dramas, among which is one called “ Bianca Capello.” 

Ferne, fern or farn, (HENRy,) a learned English 
prelate, born at York in 1602, was one of the first who 
openly defended by his writings the cause of Charles I. 
After the restoration he was made Bishop of Chester, in 
1660. Died in 166r. 

Perne, (Sir Joun,) an English antiquary, father of the 
preceding, born in Lincolnshire; died about 1610. He 
published “The Blazon of the Gentry,” (1586.) 

Ferneham, farn’ham, ? (NicHoLas,) an English phy- 
sician and naturalist, gave much attention to botany. He 
became physician to Henry IIL., and afterwards Bishop 
of Durham. Died in 1241. 

Fernel, fér’nél’, |Lat. FERNE/LIUS,] (JEAN,) an emi- 
nent French physician, surnamed ‘tHE MODERN GALEN, 
was born at Clermont in Beauvoisis in 1497. He prac- 
tised in Paris, and acquired a high reputation as a prac- 
titioner, a professor, and an elegant writer. About 1547 
he received the title of first physician to Henry II. He 
was the teacher of Vesalius. He wrote numerous works 
on anatomy, pathology, therapeutics, etc., among which 
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are “De abditis Rerum Causis,” (1548,) and “J. Fernelii 
Medicina,” (1554,) often reprinted. Died in April, 1558. 
See G. Priantius, ‘‘ Vita Fernelii;” De Txou, ‘‘ Historia sui 
Temporis;” Baye, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 
Fernow, fér/no, (KARL Lupwic,) a German author 
and critic, born at Blumenhagen, in Prussia, in 1763. 
He studied the theory and history of art at Rome under 
the direction of his friend Carstens, whose life he wrote, 
(1806.) Among his works are “ Roman Studies,” (“ R6- 
mische Studien,” 1806-08,) ‘Ariosto’s Lebenslauf,” 
(1809,) and “ Francesco Petrarca,” (1818.) Died in 1808, 
See J. SCHOPENHAUER, “*C. L. Fernow’s Leben,” 1810. 


Féron, fa’r6n’, (FIRMIN ELol,) a painter of history, 
born in Paris in 1802, gained the grand prize in 1825. 

Fe-ro/ni-a, | Fr. FERont&, fa’ro’ne’, | an ancient Italian 
divinity, whose worship originated with the Sabines. Her 
character is not well understood. 

Feroze or Ferose. See Fyroz. 

Ferracino, fér-r4-chee/no, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a cele- 
brated Italian mechanician and engineer, was born near 
Bassano in 1692, Among his inventions were a saw 
driven by the wind, a hydraulic engine which raised water 
to the height of thirty-five feet, and a bridge over the 
Brenta at Bassano, which won for him a high reputation. 
The inhabitants of Bassano raised a monument to his 
memory. Died in 1777." 

See F. Memmo, “‘ Vita di Bartolommeo Ferracino.”’ 


Ferracuti, fér-r4-koo’tee, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) an 
Italian landscape-painter, born at Macerata, flourished 
about 1700. He was a pupil of Claude Lorrain. 

Ferraiuoli or Ferrajuoli, fér-ra-yoo-o/lee, (NUNZIO,) 
a Neapolitan landscape-painter, born in Nocera, near 
Salerno, in 1661; died in 1735. 

Ferramola, fér-r4-mo/l4, (FIORAVANTE,) an Italian 
painter, born at Brescia ; died in 1528. 

Ferrand, fa’rén’, a French traveller and physician, 
born about 1670. He became medical adviser to the 
Khan of the Tartars of Crimea, and wrote several works 
relating to that country. 

Ferrand, (ANYOINE,) a distinguished French writer 
of epigrams, born in Paris in 1678; died in that city in 
1719. 

Ferrand, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS CLAUDE,) COUNT, a 
French writer on politics, history, etc., was born in Paris 
in 1751. He emigrated as a royalist in 1789. In 1814 
he became director-general of the post-office. He was 
chosen a member of the French Academy by the king 
in 1816. Among his works is “ The Spirit of History,” 
(“L’Esprit de l’Histoire,” 1802; 6th edition, 4 vols., 
1826.) Died in 1825. 

See Casimir DELAVIGNE, ‘‘ Discours de Réception”’ at the French 
Academy. 

Ferrand, (JACQUES,) a French physician and writer, 
born at Agen, lived about 1620. | 

Ferrand, (JACQUES,) a distinguished French general, 
born in 1746; died in 1804. 

Ferrand, (JACQUES PHILIPPE,) a French painter, born 

in Joigny about 1653, was a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Painting, and the author of a work entitled 
“Art of the Fire, or Manner of Enamelling.” Died in 
yeas. 
Pérrana, (Louts,) a French advocate and writer on 
theology, born in Toulon in 1645, was versed in Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages. He was the author of 
numerous works, among which is “Reflections on the 
Christian Religion,” (1679.) Died in 1699. 

Ferrand, (Mariz Louts,) a French general, born in 
Besancon in 1753, accompanied Leclerc in his expedition 
against Hayti in 1802, and, on the death of that general, 
succeeded to the chief command. Having failed in an 
attempt to suppress a revolt in Saint Domingo, he shot 
himself in 1808. 

Ferrand de la Caussade, fa’rén’ deh 14 ko’sad’, 
(JEAN Henri Bécays—ba’kd’,) a French general, born 
in Mont-Flanquin, in Agenois, in 1736, served under 
Dumouriez at the defence of Valenciennes, where he 
greatly distinguished himself. Died in Paris in 1805, 

Ferrando, fér-ran/do, (GONSALVo,) a Spaniard, born 
at Oviedo in the fifteenth century, introduced Zgnum 
Guaiacum into Europe, and wrote a tract on it. 
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Ferrandus, (FuLcEn’rius,) [Fr. FULGENCE FEr- 
RAND, fiil/zhénss’ f&/r6n’,] a Christian writer, born in 
Africa, was a deacon of the Church of Carthage. Among 
his works is “ Breviatio Canonum.” Died about 550 A.D. 

Ferrantini, fér-ran-tee/nee, (GABRIELE,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna about 1580, was called Ga- 
BRIELE DEGLI OCCHIALT, (dal’yee ok-ke-4/lee.) He ex- 
celled in frescos. Among his pupils was Guido Reni. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Fer’rar, (NICHOLAS,) a learned English gentleman, 
born in London in 1592, had a high reputation for piety. 
He formed at Little Gidding a community called ‘the 
English nunnery,” the inmates of which were his relatives. 
The whole book of Psalms was repeated by them every 
day, and this devotion was practised by them every hour 
of the night. Died in 1637. 

See P. Pecxarn, “‘ Life of N. Ferrar,”’ 1790. 


Ferrar, (RoBERT,) an English divine, born in York- 
shire, was appointed Bishop of Saint David’s by Edward 
VI. in 1548. On the accession of Mary he was con- 
demned as a heretic, and burnt, in 1555. 

Ferrara, fér-ra’/ra, (ALFEO,) a distinguished physician, 
born in Sicily in 1777, was the author of a “Memoir 
upon the Waters of Sicily,” and other works. Died at 
Paris in 1829. : 

Ferrara, (ANDREA,) an Italian, celebrated as a sword- 
smith, lived about 1520-50. He worked in Spain. 

Ferrara, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian economist and writer 
on statistics, born at Palermo in 1810. He published, 
besides other works, ‘The Importance of Political Econ- 
omy,” (1849.) 

Ferrara, (MICHELE,) an Italian chemist and writer on 
pharmacy, born in Terra di Lavoro in 1763 ; died in 1817. 

Ferrara, (RENEE,) DucHEss oF. See RENEE OF 
FRANCE. 

Ferrara, da, da fér-r4’r4,(ANTONIO,) an Italian painter 
of the school of Ferrara, flourished about 1450. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Ferrara, da, (ERCOLE.) See GRANDI. 

Ferrari, fér-ra/ree, (ANTONIO,) surnamed GALATEO, 
[Lat. GALATE’US LEcCEN’sIs,] an Italian physician and 
antiquary, born in Galatina, in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1444, was the author of several philosophical and 
historical works. He passed the latter part of his life 
at Lecce, where he died in 1516, 

Ferrari, (ANTONIO FELICE,) an Italian painter of the 
school of Ferrara, born in 1668; died in 17109. 

Ferrari, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian religionist, born 
at Milan in 1497. He founded the religious order or 
institution of Barnabites. Died in 1544. 

Ferrari, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a Venetian sculptor, born 
in 1780. He executed a number of superior works in 
marble, bronze, and wood, and completed the restora- 
tion of the bronze winged lion which adorns the Piazzetta 
at Venice. Died in 1844. 

Ferrari, [ Lat. FERRA/RIUS, ] (FRANCESCO BERNAR- 
DINO,) a learned Italian, born at Milan in 1577, became 
librarian of the Ambrosian Library about 1609. He 
wrote several ecclesiastical and antiquarian works, 
among which is “ De Ritu sacrarum Ecclesia Catholice 
Concionum,” (1612.) Died in 1669. He collected the 
manuscripts and books which formed the commencement 
of the Ambrosian Library. 

Ferrari, (GAUDENZIO,) an eminent painter and sculp- 
tor of the Milanese school of Leonardo da Vinci, was 
bern at Valduggia in 1484. He studied under B. Luini. 
Ih, 1516 he aided Raphael in painting frescos in the Vati- 
can at Rome. He worked mostly at Varallo. His style 
is somewhat Raphaelesque ; but he is deficient in taste 
and harmony of colour. He is regarded as the greatest 
painter of the Milanese school after Leonardo da Vinci. 
His subjects are all religious. Died at Milan in 1550. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘Lives of the Painters ;’? G. Borpica, “ Vita di 
Gaudeuzio Ferrari,” 1821; Lomazzo, “Idea del Tempio della Pit- 
tura;”’? Lawzt, “History of Painting in Italy.” 

Ferrari, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian Orientalist 
and naturalist, born at Sienna in 1584, wrote ‘‘ Nomen- 
clator Syriacus,” (1622,) and other works. Died in 1655. 

Ferrari, (GIOVANNI MATTeo,) an Italian physician 
and medical writer, born near: Milan ; died in 1472. 
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Ferrari, (GrusrpPrr,) an Italian philosopher, born at 
Milan in 1811, became a resident in France. He was 
appointed professor of philosophy at Strasbourg in 1841. 
Among his works are “ Vico and Italy,” (1839,) and an 
“Essay on the Principle and Limits of the Philosophy 
of History,” (1847.) Both are in French. 

Ferrari, (GrEGoriI0,) a skilful painter of the Genoese 
school, born in 1644; died in 1726. His son LoRENzo, 
called ABBE FERRARI, was also a painter. He was born 
in 1680, and died in 1744. 

Ferrari, (Guipo,) an Italian scholar and Jesuit, born 
at Novara in 1717. He wrote several antiquarian and 
historical works. Died in 1791. 

Ferrari, (Luca,) an Italian painter, born at Reggio in 
1605, studied under Guido Reni, and imitated his style 
successfully. Died in 1654. 

Perrari, (Lupovico,) an Italian mathematician, born 
at Bologna in 1522, was a pupil of the celebrated Car- 


dan. He discovered the mode of resolving equations 
of the fourth degree which is called by his name. Died 
in 1565. 


See Monructa, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.” 

Ferrari, (Luict,) son of the sculptor Bartolommeo 
Ferrari, born at Venice in 1810, is ranked among the 
most distinguished sculptors of the present time. His 
figures of “Melancholy” and “’The Lotos-gathering 
Nymph” are esteemed master-pieces. 

Ferrari, (Luigi MArta BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
ecclesiastic, and professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Bologna, born at Milan in1747. He was 
the author of various works upon religious subjects and 
upon hydraulics. Died in 1820. 

Ferrari, (ORAzIo,) a Genoese painter, born at Voltri 
in 1606; died in 1657. 

Ferrari, (OTrAVIANO,) an Italian scholar, born at 
Milan in 1518, published a treatise “On the Origin of 
the Romans,” (1607,) and other critical and antiquarian 
works. Died in 1586. 

Ferrari, (Orravio,) an Italian antiquary, nephew of 
Francesco Bernardino, noticed above, was born at Milan 
in 1607. He became professor of philosophy and Greek 
literature at.Padua in 1634. Among his chief works 
is “Sources (or Elements) of the Italian Language,” 
(“ Origines Linguz Italicz,” 1676.) Died in 1682. 

See J. Fasricius, ‘‘ Vita Ferrarii,”’ 1710. 

Ferrari, de’, da fér-ra’ree, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) a 
Genoese painter of history, landscapes, and animals, was 
born about 1600; died in 1669. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Ferraris, fér-ra’/ris, (JOSEPH,) COUNT OF, a celebrated 
commander, born at Lunéville in 1726. He served in 
the war of the Austrian succession, and afterwards in the 
Seven Years’ war. About 1777 he published the twenty- 
five-sheet map of the Netherlands which is called by his 


name. He was appointed vice-president of the imperial 
council of war in 1798, and in 1801 field-marshal. Died 
in 1807. 


Fer’rars, (EDWARD,) an English writer, born in War- 
wickshire, was the author of several dramas, which have 
been lost. Died in 1564. 

Ferrars or Ferrers, (GEORGE,) an English lawyer, 
poet, and historian, born near Saint Alban’s about 1512. 
He became a favourite courtier of Henry VIII., and 
wrote a “History of the Reign of Queen Mary.” He 
contributed to ‘The Mirror for Magistrates” six trage- 
dies or poems, among which are “The Fall of Robert 
Tressilian” and “The Tragedy of King Richard II.” 
Died in 1579. 


See ‘‘Biographia Britannica;’? Warton, ‘‘ History of English 
Poetry.” 


Ferrars, (HENRY,) a relative of Edward, noticed 
above, born about 1560, was the author of several treatises 
on antiquities and heraldry. He was a friend of the 
celebrated Camden. Died in 1633. 

Ferrata, fér-r4/t4, (ERCoLEF,) an eminent Italian 
sculptor, born near Como about 1610; died in 1685. 

Ferrato Sasso. See SALVI. 

Ferraud, fa’rd’, or Féraud, fa’r6’, a French deputy to 
the National Convention, born in Armagnac in 1764, was 
an adherent of the Girondists, and voted for the death 
of the king. While resisting the populace, who were 
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endeavouring to force the doors of the Convention, in 
May, 1795, he was killed by a pistol-shot. 

See Tuiers, “ History of the French Revolution;’’ “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Ferrein, fa’ran’, (ANTOINE,) a distinguished French 
anatomist and physician, born near Agen in 1693; died 
in 1769. He was author of several anatomical works. 

Ferreira, fér-ra’e-ra, (ALEXANDRE,) a Portuguese 
historian, born in Oporto. He wrote a “ History of the 
Knights Templars,” which is highly esteemed. Died in 
1737. 

Ferreira, fér-ra’e-ra, (ALEXANDRE RODRIGUES,) a 
Brazilian naturalist and traveller, born at Bahia in 1756. 
He spent nine years in exploring Brazil, from 1784 to 
1793. Died in 1815. 

Ferreira, (ANTONIO,) a celebrated poet, sometimes 
called ‘the Portuguese Horace,” was born at Lisbon 
in 1528. He became a professor at the University of 
Coimbra, and wrote, besides numerous sonnets, odes, 
epistles, and epigrams, a tragedy of ‘Inez de Castro,” 
which ranks among the most beautiful productions in 
the Portuguese language. He was one of the principal 
promoters of classical taste in Portuguese poetry. His 
epistles ( Cartas) are regarded by some critics as his best 
works. Died in 1569. 

See F. Denis, ‘‘Résumé de |’Histoire littéraire du Portugal ;” 
LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ BarBosA MACHADO, 
‘Bibliotheca Lusitana;’? J. M. pa Costa £ Sytva, “‘ Ensaio sobre 
os melhores Poetas Portuguezes,”’ 1852. 

Ferreira, (CHRISYOVAO,) a Portuguese Jesuit, born 
about 1580 at Torres-Vedras, went as a missionary to 
Japan, where he remained twenty-four years, and suffered 
martyrdom at Nagasaki about 1652. 

Ferrer, fér-rair’, (BARTOLOME,) a Spanish navigator, 
was chief pilot of an expedition which, under Cabrillo, 
explored the coast of California in 1542. He succeeded 
to the command on the death of Cabrillo, January, 1543. 

Ferrer, (JAYME,) a Spanish cosmographer, was sum- 
moned to court in 1496, and employed to fix a line of 
demarcation which should separate the Spanish from the 
Portuguese possessions in the New World. 

Ferreri, fér-ra’ree, (ANDREA,) an Italian sculptor and 
painter, born at Milan in 1673; died in 1744. 

Ferreri, (ZACCARIA,) a Latin poet, born in 1479 in 
Vicenza, Italy, was appointed by Pope Leo X., in 1519, 
Bishop of Guardia, in the kingdom of Naples. Died 
about 1530. 

Ferreras, de, da fér-ra’r4s, (J UAN,) a learned Spanish 
ecclesiastic and historian, born near Astorga in 1652. He 
assisted in compiling the great Spanish Dictionary ; but 
his principal work is his “ Historical and Chronological 
Synopsis of Spain,” (16 vols. 4to.) It comes down to 
1588, and is highly esteemed for its accuracy. Died in 
1735. 

Ferrero, fér-ra’ro, (EDWARD,) a general, born in Spain 
about 1832, came to the United States in his childhood. 
As colonel, he served with distinction in the Union army 
at Newbern, and at Antietam, September, 1862, and was 
not long after appointed a brigadier-general. He com- 
manded a division of the army which besieged Peters- 
burg in June, 1864. 

Ferrers, (GEorGE.) See FERRARS. : 

Ferreti, fér-ra’tee, or Ferreto, fér-ra’to, [Lat. Frr- 
RE/Tus,]| an Italian historian and poet, born at Vicenza 
about 1296, wrote a History of Italy from 1230 to 1318. 

Ferreti, (EMILIO,) a distinguished Italian jurist and 
legal writer, born in Tuscany in 1489, was sécretary to 
Pope Leo X. He afterwards became counsellor to the 
Parliament of Paris, and French ambassador to Charles 
V. of Germany, whom he afterwards accompanied on his 
African expedition. Died in 1552. 

See Bay ez, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.’ 


Ferreti, (GIOVANNI BarrisTa,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Vicenza in 1639. He wrote ‘‘Musz Lapidariz 
aetna in Marmoribus Carmina,” (1672.) Died in 
1682. 

Ferreti, (GIovVANNI DoMENIco,) a skilful Italjan 
painter, born at Florence in 1692. His design is correct, 
and his colouring vivid. Died after 1750. 


See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”” Ticozzt, “ Diziona- 
rio ;” *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ , 
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Ferreti, (GIULTIO,) an Italian jurist and writer on law, 
born in Ravenna in 1480; died in 1547. 

Pér/rey, (BENJAMIN,) an English architect, born at 
Christ Church, in Hampshire, in 1810, was a pupil of A. 
Pugin. Among his principal structures are churches at 
Taunton and Eton, and Saint Stephen’s Church, West- 
minster. He is the author of a treatise “On the An- 
tiquities of the Priory of Christ Church,” (1834.) His 
works are mostly in the Gothic style. 

Ferri, fér/ree, or Ferro, fér’ro, [Lat. Frr’r1vs,] (AL- 
PHONSO,) an Italian physician, was first surgeon to Pope 
Paul III., and the author of several medical and surgical 
works. Died about 1580. 

Ferri, (CiRo,) a distinguished Italian painter and 
architect, born in Rome in 1634, was a pupil of Pietro 
da Cortona, whose style he imitated successfully. He 
excelled as a fresco-painter, and assisted Pietro da Cor- 
tona in many of his great works. He is said to have 
been an almost universal artist. Died in 1689. 

See WINCKELMANN, “‘ Neues Mahler-Lexikon ;”? Lanz, ‘‘ History 
of Painting in Italy ;”’? T1cozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario.”” 

Ferri, (GERONIMO,) a learned Italian writer, born in 
Romagna in 1713. He was appointed professor of rheto. 
ric in the University of Ferrara by Pope Clement XIV, 
He was the author of various works. Died in 1766, 

Ferri, (PAUL.) See FERRY. 

Fer’ri-ar, (JOHN,) an English physician, born at 
Chester in 1764, wrote ‘* Medical Histories and Reflec- 
tions,” (3 vols., 1792-98,) and “Illustrations of Sterne,” 
(1798.) Died in 1815. 

Ferrier, fa’re-a’, (AUGER,) a French physician and 
medical writer, born near Toulouse in 1513; died in 
1588. 

Fér’ri-er, (JAMES F.,) a British writer on moral phi- 
losophy, born in Edinburgh about 1808, was a son- 
in-law of Professor John Wilson. He was appointed 
professor of moral philosophy and political economy in 
the University of Saint Andrew’s in 1845. His most 
important work is “Institutes of Metaphyics, the Theory 
of Knowing and Being,” (1854,) which was favourably 
received. Died in 1864. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”? for February, 1855, and March, 
1867; ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1867. 

Ferrier, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born at Rodez in 
1619, wrote against the Jansenists. He became con- 
fessor to Louis XIV. in 1670. Died in 1670 or 1674. 

Ferrier, (JEREMIE,) a French professor of theology, 
born about 1560. He was a Protestant minister at 
Nimes, and argued in 1602 that the pope was Anti- 
christ. About 1612 he became a Roman Catholic. He 
was regarded as a traitor by the Protestants before his 
public avowal of his conversion. Died in 1626. 

Ferrier, sometimes called erroneously Ferriere, 
(Louts,) a French poet, born in Arles in 1652; died in 
1721. 

Ferrier, (Miss MAry,) a Scottish novelist, born in 
Edinburgh about 1782. She produced a number of suc- 
cessful novels, among which are ‘“ Marriage,” (1818,) 
“ The Inheritance,” (1824,) and “ Destiny, or the Chief's 
Daughter,” (1831.) She was intimate with Sir Walter 
Scott, who described her as a “‘gifted personage, having, 
besides her great talents, conversation the least exzgeante 
of any author—female, at least—whom he had ever seen.” 
Died in 1854. 

See ‘Edinburgh Review’’ for January, 1842. 

Ferrier, du, dii fa’re-a’, (ARNAUD,) a French jurist, 
born at Toulouse about 1506. He represented Henry 
II. of France at the Council of Trent, where he gave 
offence by his liberal sentiments. He afterwards avowed 
himself a Protestant, and became chancellor of Henry 
of Navarre. Died in 1585. 

See De Tuou, “Historia sui Temporis;” Baye, ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary.” 

Ferriére. See LA FERRIERE. 

Ferriéres or Ferriére, de, deh fa’re-air’, (CLAUDE,) 
a distinguished French lawyer, born in Paris in 1639, 
was the author of numerous Jegal works. Died in 1714. 

Ferro, del, dél fér’ro, (SCIPIONE,) an Italian mathe- 
matician, born at Bologna about 1465. He discovered a 
method to resolve equations of the third degree. Died 
about 1525, or after that date. 
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Ferron, Le, leh fa’ron’, (ARNOUL,) a French jurist 
and historian, born at Bordeaux in 1515. He wrote, in 
elegant Latin, a continuation of Paolo Emilio’s “ History 
of France,” (1554.) Died in 1563. 

Ferroni, fér-ro’nee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, born at Milan in 1687. ~ 

Ferrucci, fér-root’chee, (ANDREA;) an Italian sculp- 
tor, born at Fiesole. He died at an advanced age in 1522. 

Ferrucci, (FRANCESCO,) surnamed DEL Tappaé,a Flor- 
entine sculptor, who worked in porphyry. Died in 1585. 

Ferrucci, (NIcoDEMO,) a skilful painter of the Flor- 
entine school, born at Fiesole ; died in 1650. 

Ferrucci, (PoMPEO,) an Italian sculptor, born at Fie- 
sole, lived at Rome. Died about 1625. 

Ferry, fa/re’, (CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a French statesman 
and savant, born near Saint-Dié in 1756. He was a 
republican member of the Convention of 1792, and 
succeeded Malus as examiner in the Polytechnic School 
in 1812, but was deprived of that place in 1814. Died 
in 1845. 

Fér/ry, (OrRIs S.,) an American Senator, born at 
Bethel, Connecticut, in 1823, became a lawyer, and set- 
tled at Norwalk. He was elected a member of Congress 
for the fourth district of Connecticut in 1859. Having 
entered the army as colonel in 1861, he was appointed a 
brigadier-general about March, 1862. He was elected 
to the Senate of the United States by the legislature of 
Connecticut for six years, March, 1867-73. 

Ferry or Ferri, [Lat. Frr’rius,| (PAuu,) an elo- 
quent French Protestant minister, born at Metz in 1591. 
He preached in his native place more than fifty years, 
and acquired great influence. He wrote many theological 
works, among which is “Scholastici Orthodoxi Speci- 
men,” (1616.) Died in 1669. 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Haac, ‘La 
France protestante.”’ 

Fersen, von, fon fér’sen, (AXEL,) a Swedish general 
and senator, born about 1715. He was an active and 
prominent member of the Diet, and opposed the policy 
of Gustavus III. Died in 1794. 


See Geyer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Suéde.”’ 


Fersen, von, (AXEL,) Count, marshal of Sweden, a 
son of the preceding, born at Stockholm in 1750. He 
entered the French service, and fought for the United 
States, 1778-82. In the disguise of a coachman, he 
conducted Louis XVI. and his family out of Paris in his 
flight to Varennes, 1791. He returned to Sweden, and 
was appointed marshal of the kingdom about 1801. He 
was murdered in 1810 by a mob, who suspected him of 
complicity in the death of Prince Christian. 


See Lamarting, ‘‘ History of the Girondists;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Ferté-Imbaut, de la, deh 14 fér’td’ 6n’bd’, Mar- 
QUISE, a celebrated French lady, was a daughter ‘of 
Madame Geoffrin. She was married in 1733 to the 
Marquis de la Ferté-Imbaut. 

Ferté, La. See LA Ferre. 

Fertiault, fér’te’d’, (FRANGols,) a French poet and 
. littérateur, born at Verdun in 1814. 

Ferus, fa’rus, (JOHANN,) a learned German ecclesi- 
astic, whose original name was WILD, (Wilt,) born at 
Metz in 1494. He wrote commentaries on the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, which are commended 
by Dupin and Bayle. Died in 1554. 

Férussac, de, deh fa’riis&k’, (ANDRE ErrenNeE Jusr 
PASCAL JOSEPH FRANGoIS d’Audebard—déd’bar’,) 
BARON, a French naturalist, the son of Jean Baptiste 
Férussac, noticed below, was born in 1786 or 1784. He 
published an important work, entitled ‘“ Natural History 
of Terrestrial and Fluviatile Mollusca,” (1817,) and other 
treatises on natural history. He founded and edited a 
valuable scientific journal, called “ Bulletin universel des 
Sciences,” (1823-30.) Died in Paris in 1836. 

Pérussac, de, (JEAN BarrisrE Louis D’ AUDEBARD,) 
BARON, a French naturalist, born at Clérac, in Langue- 
doc, in 1745. He was a captain in the navy before the 
Revolution. He wrote a work on fresh-water mollusca, 
(1807.) Died in 1815. 

Fesca, fés’k4, (FRIEDRICH ERNST,) a German musi- 
cian and composer, born at Magdeburg in 1789. He 
produced a number of symphonies, overtures, etc., and 
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two operas, entitled ‘‘Cantemira,” and ‘Omar and 
Leila.” Died in 1826. 

Fesch, fésh, (Josery,) born in Corsica in 1763, was 
half-brother to the mother of Napoleon. Soon after the’ 
concordat concluded by Bonaparte with Pius VII. in 
1801, Fesch was created Archbishop of Lyons, and in 
1803 was made a cardinal. In 1805 he was appointed 
grand almoner, and senator of the empire. When offered 
the archbishopric of Paris, in 1809, Cardinal Fesch, 
offended by Bonaparte’s unkindness to the pope, refused 
the promotion, and in the Council of Paris, in 1810, boldly 
condemned the conduct of the emperor. For this he 
was banished to Lyons, where he remained until 1814. 
After the battle of Waterloo he took refuge at Rome, 
and died there in 1839. His celebrated collection of 
pictures, medals, etc. was sold at auction. 

See ‘‘Le Cardinal Fesch, Fragments biographiques, 
1841; THiers, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire.” 

Fessard, fa’sar’, (PIERRE ALPHONSE,) a French statu- 
ary, born in Paris in 1798; died in 1844. 

Fes’/sen-den, (THOMAS GREEN,) an American satirical 
poet, born in Walpole, New Hampshire, in.1771, gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1796, and studied law. 
He produced a poem called “The Country Lovers,” 
which was very popular, went to England in 1801, and 
there published, in 1803; his humorous poem ‘ Terrible 
Tractoration,” (on the Metallic Tractors of Dr. Perkins.) 
He settled in Boston about 1804, and became the editor 
of the “ New England Farmer.” Died in 1837. 

See Duyckincx’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. 

Fessenden, (WILLIAM Pirt,) an American Senator, 
ason of the Hon. Samuel Fessenden, was born at Bos- 
cawen, New Hampshire, on the 16th of October, 1806, 
He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1823, studied law, 
and began to practise at Portland, Maine, about 1828. 
In 1840 he was elected a member of Congress by the 
Whigs of Maine. He served in the legislature of that 
State in 1845 and 1846, after which he passed several 
years in the practice of his profession. He was elected 
a Senator of the United States by the legislature of 
Maine in 1853 or 1854, and about that time joined the 
Republican party. He acquired a high reputation as a 
debater, was re-elected a member of the United States 
Senate in 1859, and was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance. In July, 1864, he was appointed to 
the office of secretary of the treasury, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Chase. He resigned this post 
about February, 1865, and in March of that year resumed 
his seat in the Senate, to which he had again been elected 
for a term of six years. He was one of the seven Re- 
publican Senators who decided that President Johnson 
was not guilty of high crimes or misdemeanours, May 
16, 1868. Died in September, 1869. 

Fess/ler, (IGNAz AURELIUS,) a historian and novelist, 
born in Lower Hungary in 1756, was professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Lemberg about 1784. His principal 
work is a “History of Hungary,” (10 vols., 1812-25.) 
He also wrote several historical romances, and an inter- 
esting autobiography, (1826.) Died at Saint Petersburg 
in 1839. 

Festa, fés’ti, (CONSTANTINO,) an Italian musician 
and composer of madrigals, became a singer in the pon- 
tifical chapel at Rome in 1517. Died in 1545. 

Fes’tus, (PoRcIUS,) a Roman officer, who in 62 A.D. 
succeeded Felix as Governor of Judea. He gained an 
honourable and durable distinction by his conduct in the 
case of the Apostle Paul, who was arraigned before him 
by the Jews. (See Acts xxiv. 27, xxv. and xxvi.) 

Festus, (Sexrus PoMPEluS,) a Latin grammarian, 
supposed to have lived in the third or fourth century. 
His name is attached to a glossary entitled “ De Signif- 
catione Verborum,” (‘On the Signification of Words,’’) 
which, though not preserved entire, is very important for 
the explanation of Latin grammar and Roman antiquities. 
It is an epitome of a work by M. Verrius Flaccus, which 
is lost. The epitome, however, contains valuable notes 
and criticisms added by Festus. 

See Fapricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Latina.” 

Feth-Ali-Schah. See FarEH-ALEE- (or ALT-) SHAH. 

Feti, fa/tee, (DOMENICO,) sometimes called IL MAN- 
TUANO, an eminent Italian painter, born at Rome in 
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1589, was a pupil of Cigoli, He worked at Mantua 
and Venice, injured his health by dissipation, and died 
in 1624. His works are chiefly oil-pictures of religious 
subjects. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Fétis, fa’téss’, (FRANGoIS JOSEPH,) a Belgian com- 
poser, critic, and biographer, born at Mons in 1784. He 
became professor of composition in Paris in 1821, and 
founded in 1827 the ‘“*Revue Musicale,” which was re- 
garded as high authority. He composed several operas 
and pieces of sacred music. In 1833 he was appointed 
director of the Conservatory of Brussels. He published, 
besides several treatises on music, a “ Universal Biog- 
raphy of Musicians,” (8 vols. 8vo, 1834-44,) which is the 
most complete work on the subject. He also published, 
in 1869, a “General History of Music from the Earliest 
Times down to the Present,” in 8 vols. Died in 1871. 

See a notice of M. Fétis, in his “ Biographie Universelle des 
Meee Gotimick, “‘ Herr Fétis als Mensch, Kritiker, etc.,”’ 
1852. 

Feuchére, fuh’shair’, (JEAN JAcQuEs,) a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in r807; died in 1852. 

Feuchéres, de, deh fuh’shair’, (SoPHIE,) BARONNE, 
born in the Isle of Wight in 1795. Her maiden name 
was DAwes. She was the mistress of the Duc de Bour- 
bon, who was found dead in his chamber in 1830. She 
was suspected of being accessory to his death, but after 
trial was acquitted. Died in 1841. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Feuchtersleben, von, fon foik’ters-la’ben, (EDUARD 
or ERNSt?,) a German philosopher and physician, born 
in Vienna in 1806. He published, besides other works, 
“Zur Diatetik der Seele,” (1838.) Died in 1849. 

Feuerbach, foi’er-bax’, (ANSELM,) eldest son of the 
eminent jurist Paul Johann Alselm, noticed below, was 
born in 1798. He was the author of a work entitled 
“The Apollo of the Vatican,” and other archzological 
treatises. Died in 1851. 

Feuerbach, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH,) an Orientalist, 
brother of the preceding, was born in 1806. He wrote 
“Religion of the Future,” (1843-47.) : 

Feuerbach, (Lupwic ANDREAS,) a speculative phi- 
losopher and skeptic, a son of the celebrated jurist, was 
born at Anspach in 1804. He published, besides other 
works, a “History of Modern Philosophy from Lord 
Bacon to Spinoza,” (1833,) and “The Essence of Chris- 
tianity,” (“‘ Das Wesen des Christenthums,” 1841.) He 
is a disciple of Hegel. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Feuerbach, (PAUL JOHANN ANSELM,) an eminent 
German jurist and réformer of criminal law, born at Jena 
in 1775. His first important work was entitled “ Anti- 
Hobbes, or on the Limits of Civil Power, and the Com- 
pulsory Right of Subjects against their Sovereigns,” 
(1798 ;) and the same year he published his “ Examina- 
tion of the Crime of High Treason.” In his “ Review 
of the Fundamental Principles and Ideas of Penal Law,” 
(2 vols., 1799,) and the “Library of Penal Law,” he en- 
tirely remodelled the science of criminal jurisprudence, 
and introduced into it most important and salutary 
reforms. In 1804 he brought out his “Critique of a 
Project of a Penal Code for Bavaria,” in consequence 
of which he was soon after commissioned to draw up a 
criminal code for that kingdom, which also formed the 
basis of a reform in the penal codes of other German 
states. In 1812 he published “Considerations on the 
Jury,” in which he censures the defects of French legis- 
lation, and in 1828 his “Exposition of Remarkable 
Crimes,” one of his most celebrated works. Feuerbach 
was appointed about 1817 first president of the eourt of 
appeal at Anspach. In 1832 appeared his treatise en- 
titled “Kaspar Hauser: an Instance of a Crime against 
a Soul,” ( Verbrechens am Seelenleben, ) in which he gives 
the result of his investigations in that remarkable case. 
He was a firm opposer of all civil and ecclesiastical ao- 
gressions, and especially deserves the gratitude of man- 
kind for the humanity he has infused into legislation, 
Died at Frankfort in 1833. ; 


See “Leben und Wirken Anselm von Feuerbach,” by 


hi 
1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” Rion 
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Feuerlein, foi’er-lin’, (GEORG CHRISTOPH,) a German 
physician and writer, born at Nuremberg in 1694 or 1695; 
died in 1756. 

Feuerlein, (JAKOB WILHELM,) a German theologian, 
born at Nuremberg in 1689 ; died in 1776. 

Feuerlein, (JOHANN CONRAD,) a German jurist, born 
at Wohrd in 1725; died at Nuremberg in 1788. 

Feugeére, fuh’zhair’, (LEON JACQUES,) a French /i¢¢é- 
vateur, born at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne in 18i0; died in 
1858. 

Peuillade, de la, deh 14 fuh’yad’, (FRANGoIs @’Au- 
busson—dd’‘bii’sdn’,) VicoMTr, chevalier of the order 
of Saint Louis, distinguished himself in the wars agains‘ 
the Spaniards and the Turks, and in 1675 was creates 
by Louis XIV. marshal of France. Died in 1691. 

Feuillade, de la, (Louts,) Duc, son of the preceding, 
was created marshal of France in 1724. Died in 1725. 

Feuillet, fuh’ya’, sometimes written Peuillée,(Louts,) 
a French botanist and astronomer, born near Forcalquier, 
in Provence, in 1660. He was the companion of J. Cas- 
sini in a geographical and hydrographical voyage to the 
Levant. Between 1703 and 1712 he travelled in South 
America. He published a “ History of the Medicinal 
Plants of Peru and Chili,” (3 vols., 1714,) and a “ Journal 
of Observations, Mathematica] and Botanical, made on 
the Eastern Coasts of South America and in the West 
Indies,” (2 vols., 1714.) Died at Marseilles in 1732. 

See LEtona, “ Bibliothéque historique de France;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Feuillet, (NicoLas,) a noted French preacher and 
moralist, born in 1622; died in Paris in 1693. 

Feuillet, (OcrAVE,) a French novelist and dramatist, 
born at Saint-Lo (Manche) in 1822. Among his works 
are comedies called ‘‘The Crisis,” (“La Crise,” 1848,) 
and “Dalila,” (1857.) He was elected to the French 
Academy in 1862. 

Feuquieres, de, deh fuh’ke-air’, (ANTOINE de Pas 
—deh p4,) MARQUIS, a distinguished French general, 
grandson of the following, was born in Paris in 1648. 
He served with eminent ability from 1667 until 1697. He 
wrote an able work on military tactics, entitled ‘‘ Mémoires 
sur la Guerre,” (4 vols., 1731.) Died in 1711. 

Feuquieres, de, or Feuquieére, (MANASSES DE PAs,) 
MArguis, a French general and diplomatist, born at 
Saumur in 1590. Having been sent on a mission to Ger- 
many after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, he formed 
an alliance with that country against Austria. He was 
killed at the siege of Thionville in 1640. 

His son Isaac, also.a general and ambassador, was 
appointed Viceroy of America in 1660. Died in 1688. 

Feutry, fuh’tre’, (AIME AMBROISE JOSEPH,) a French 
littérateur, born at Lille in 1720; died in 1780. 

Féval, fa’val’, (PAuL,) a popular French novelist, 
born at Rennes in November, 1817. He began his 
literary career as a writer for several journals of Paris. 
In 1844 he produced, under the assumed name of Sir 
Francis Trolopp, ‘The Mysteries of London,” (11 vols.) 
Among his works are “Captain Spartacus,” (1845,) and 
“The [ron Man,” (“L’ Homme de Fer,” 1856.) 

See C. Rosin, ‘‘ Biographie de P. Féval,” 1848. 

Feversham, Eart or. See DurFrort, (Louts.) 

Févre. See Le Fresvre and LE FEvReE. 

Fevre, Le, (ANNE.) See Dacter, MADAME. 

Feévre, Le, Jeh favre or leh févr, (CLAUDE,) a French 
portrait-painter and engraver, born at Fontainebleau in 
1633, was patronized by Louis XIV. He painted some 
subjects of sacred history. Died in London in 1675. 

Feévre, Le, (JACQUES,) a French polemical writer on 
theology, born at Lisieux. He wrote against the Prot- 
estant doctrines. Died in 1716. 

Feévre, Le, (JEAN BAprisrr,) or Lefebvre de Ville- 
brune, a French philologist, born at Senlis in 1732. 
He was master of many ancient and modern languages. 
Among his chief works is a translation of Athenzus, 
He became professor of Hebrew and Syriac in the Col- 
lege of France in 1792. Died in 1809. 

Févre, Le, (Nicouas,) [Lat. Nicota’us FA’BER,] a 
French scholar, born in Paris in 1544, published a 
valuable edition of Seneca, with notes. As a critic he 
is nights commended by Lipsius and Scaliger. Died 
in 1611. 


; 
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Feévre, Le, (RoLAND,) a French portrait-painter, born 
about 1605, worked in England, where he died in 1677. 

Fevret, feh-vrd’, (CHARLES,) a learned and distin- 
guished French jurist, born in 1583 at Semur-en-Auxois. 
He wrote several works on canon law, one of which is 
entitled “ Traité de Abus,” (1653.) Died in 1661. 

His son Pierre, born in 1625, founded the public 
library of Dijon. Died in 1706. 

Fevret de Fontette, feh-vra’ deh fon’tét’, (CHARLES 
MakriIkg,) a learned French lawyer, a great-grandson of 
Charles Fevret, noticed above, was born at Dijon in 1710. 
He commenced a new edition of Lelong’s “ Bibliothéque 
historique de la France,” and published one volume of 
that important work. Died in 1772. 

See BARBEAU DE LA Bruykre, “ Vie de Fevret de Fontette,’”’ 
2 vols., 1775. 

Few, (WILLIAM,) COLONEL, an American patriot, born 
in Maryland in 1748, removed to Georgia about 1776. 
He was elected a member of Congress in 1780, and was 
a member of the Convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution in 1787. He served with distinction in seve- 
ral battles with the British and Indians. He was United 
States Senator from 1789 to 1793. Died in 1828. 

Feydeau, fa’do’, (MATHIEU,) a zealous French Jan- 
senist, born in Paris in 1616, was one of the ecclesiastics 
expelled by the faculty of the Sorbonne for refusing to 
condemn Arnauld. _He was the author of “ Reflections 
on the History and Harmony of the Gospels,” (2 vols., 
1673.) Died at Annonay in 1694. 

Feyerabend, fi’er-A’bént, (SIGISMOND,) a German 
painter, engraver, and bookseller, born at Frankfort 
about 1526; died after 1585. 

Feyjoo (or Feijoo) y Montenegro, fa-e-Hd’ e mon- 
ta-na’ero, (FRANCISCO BENITO JERONIMO,) a learned 
Spanish moralist and critic, sometimes called “the 
Spanish Addison,” was born at Cardamiro in 1676, or, 
as others say, in 1701. He became a Benedictine monk, 
and abbot of the monastery of Oviedo. He attacked 
prevailing errors and prejudices in a series of essays, 
entitled ‘“‘ Teatro critico sobre los Errores comunes,” (16 
vols. 8vo, 1738-46.) He also published “ Cartas eruditas 
y curiosas,” (8 vols. 8vo, 1746-48.) His works contributed 
much to the diffusion of science and good morals. Died 
at Oviedo in 1764. 


See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;”” CampomMANEs, 
““Vida de Feyjoo,”’ prefixed to an edition of the works of Feyjoo, 
33 vols., 1780. 


Feynes, de, deh fan, (HENRI,) a French traveller, born 
in Provence in the sixteenth century. He spent nearly 
eighteen years in Asia, and on his return published an 
account of his travels. 

Fezensac, de, deh feh-z3n’zak’, (RAYMOND EMERY 
PHILIPPE JOSEPH de Montesquiou — deh mdn’tés’- 
ke-00’,) Duc, a French general of division, born in 1784, 
wrote “Souvenirs militaires de 1804 a 1814,” (Paris, 
1863,) which has a high reputation. Died in 1867. 

See VapEREAU, ‘Dictionnaire universel des Contemporains,’”’ 
1858; “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1868. 

Fiacchi, fe-4k’kee, (Luict,) an able Italian critic and 
poet, born at Scarperi, in Tuscany, in 1754, was some- 
times called CLAsto. Died in 1825. 

See Tipcpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Fiacco, fe-Ak’ko, or Flacco, flik’ko, (ORLANDO,) a 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Verona, lived 
about 1550. , 

Pialetti, fe-4-let’tee, (ODOARDO,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, born at Bologna in 1573, was a pupil of 
the celebrated Tintoretto. Died in 1638. 

Fialho, fe-4l’yo, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese historian, 
born at Evora in 1659. He wrote a history of Evora, 
entitled ‘Evora gloriosa,” (1728.) Died in 1718, 

See BarsBosa Macuapo, “‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana.’’ 

Fialho-Ferreira, fe-4l/yo fér-ra’e-ra, (ANTONIO,) a 
Portuguese traveller and captain, was born at Macao. 
He commanded a fleet in 1633, after which he travelled 
by land from India to Lisbon, and returned by sea. He 
published a narrative of his travels in 1643. 

Fiamma, fe-4m’m4, (GALVANEO,) an Italian histo- 
rian, born at Milan in 1283, wrote a “History of Milan 
from the Origin of the City until the Year 1336.” Died 
in 1344. 
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Fiammingo, fe-Am-min’go, (ARRIGO,) a Flemish 
painter, whose name is not known. He worked in Rome 
for Pope Gregory XIIT. Died about 1600. 

Fiammingo, I, é1 fe-A4m-min’go, (or Fiamingo,) (“the 
Fleming,”) the name given by the Italians to several 
artists of the Netherlands. See CALVAER', (DENIS,) and 
DUQUESNOY, (FRANGOIS.) 

Fiasella, fe-4-8el/]4, (DOMENICo,) a painter of the 
Genoese school, born at Sarzana in 1589; died in 1669. 

Fibonacci. See LEONARDO DA Pisa. 

Fichard, fe’shar’ or fik’art, (JOHANN,) a German 
jurist, born at Frankfort in 1512; died in 1591. 

Ficherelli, fe-ka-rel/lee, or Ficarelli, fe-k4-rel/lee, 
(FELIck,) a skilful Florentine painter, born at San Ge- 
migiano about 1605, was surnamed Riroso. Diedin 1660, 

Fichet, fe’sh4’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French Jesuit and 
scholar, born in Savoy in 1588; died in 1659. 

Fichet, (GUILLAUME,) a French theologian and rhet- 
orician, born at Aunay, near Paris. He became rector 
of the University of Paris in 1467, and was employed in 
diplomacy by Louis XI. About 1470 he established in 
the Sorbonne a printing-press,—probably the first used 
in Paris. 

Fichte, fix’teh, (IMMANUEL HERMANN,) son of the 
eminent philosopher Johann Gottlieb, was born at Jena 
in 1797. He studied at Berlin, and became in 1842 
professor of philosophy in the University of Tiibingen. 
He is the chief of a school which affects, it has been said, 
a juste milicu between mysticism and materialism. He 
has written numerous works relating to metaphysics, 
theology, etc., in some of which he has sought to defend 
and explain the views of his father. His “Speculative 
Theology,” in 3 vols., appeared in 1847. 

Fichte, (JOHANN GorrLieB,) the second in order of 
the four great teachers* of intellectual and moral phi- 
losophy in Germany, was born near Bischofswerda, in 
Upper Lusatia, in 1762. He studied at the Universities 
of Jena, Leipsic, and Wittenberg. He afterwards spent 
several years as private teacher in Zurich, where he 
formed a friendship with the celebrated Pestalozzi. 
Leaving Switzerland, he visited Leipsic, Warsaw, and 
lastly Konigsberg, where he became acquainted with 
Kant, and published anonymously his first important 
work, entitled an “ Attempt at a Criticism of all Revela- 
tion,” (“ Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung,”) which 
attracted much attention and was at first generally attrib- 
uted to Kant himself. The fame of this work procured 
Fichte a cal] to the chair of philosophy at Jena, where 
he developed his system of metaphysics, to which he 
gave the name of ‘“ Wissenschaftslehre,” (‘Doctrine or 
Principles of Science.”) Having been accused of holding 
atheistical opinions, he resigned his professorship about 
1799, and soon after made to the public an “ Appeal 
against the Charge of Atheism,” (“Appellation gegen 
die Anklage des Atheismus.””) This, however, was con- 
sidered by many not to be a successful refutation of the 
objections which had been made to his doctrines. He 
appears to have held that God was not a Being, properly 
so called, but a supreme Law, or rather a system of laws, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual, without what we call 
“personality,” or personal consciousness ; although there 
are passages in his works which seem to indicate that 
sometimes, at least, his views approximated those of the 
Theists. He was afterwards for a few months professor 
of philosophy at Erlangen; but when Germany became 
the theatre of war he withdrew for a time to Konigsberg. 
In 1810 he was made professor of philosophy in the new 
University at Berlin. 

Fichte took a deep interest in the cause of German 
independence, and employed all his influence and elo- 
quence to stir up the patriotism of his countrymen against 
the domination of the French, during the contest which 
terminated in the fall of Napoleon in 1813. He died 
in January, 1814. Besides the different publications ex- 
pounding his peculiar system of philosophy, his most 
important works are ‘On the Destination of Man,” 
(“Ueber die Bestimmung des Menschen,”) “ Foundatioz 
of Natural Right,” (‘‘Grundlage des Naturrechts,”) ane 
his “System of Ethics,” (“System der Sittenlehre.’ 


* Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
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His ‘Addresses to the German Nation” (‘Reden an 
die Deutsche Nation’) are replete with eloquence and 
fervid patriotism. His collected works were published 
in 8 vols., (Berlin, 1845-46.) 

“Among the illustrious four whose names are most 
intimately associated with the recent movement in Ger- 
man philosophy,” says Professor Hedge, “his [Fichte’s] 
function is that of moralist ; a preacher of righteousness. 
. . . Few philosophers have so honoured their theories 
with personal illustrations, He carried his philosophy 
into life and his life into philosophy, acting as he spoke, 
from an eminence above the level of the world.” (“ Prose 
Writers of Germany.”) 


See, also, IMMANUEL HERMANN FicuTE, “‘ J. G. Fichte’s Leben,” 
etc., 2 vols., 1830; CARL Beyer, ‘Zu Fichte’s Gedachtniss,’’ 1835 ; 
WiiiiaM Smitu, ‘‘ Memoir of J. G. Fichte,” 1846; W1LHELM BussE, 
“J. G. Fichte und seine Beziehung zur Gegenwart des Deutschen 
Volkes,”’ 2 vols., 1848-49; ‘* Leben des Philosophen und Professors 
J. G. Fichte,”? Bautzen, 1851; Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;”’ Rirrer, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;”’ G. H. Lewes, 
* Biographical History of Philosophy ;?? De Remusart, *‘ De Ja Philo- 
sophie Allemande;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for October, 1845. 


Fichtel, fik’tel, (JOHANN EHRENREICH,) a distin- 
guished mineralogist, born at Presburg, in Hungary, in 
1732. He wrote, besides other works, ‘‘Memoirs upon 
the Mineralogy of Transylvania.” Died in 1795. 

Ficino, fe-chee’no, (MARSILIO, mar-see’le-o,) [Lat. 
Marsiu/ius Fici/Nus; Fr. MARSILE FICIN, mar’sél’ fe’- 
sAn’,] a celebrated Italian philosopher and scholar, born 
at Florence on the rgth of October, 1433. He was edu- 
cated by Cosimo de’ Medici, studied Greek, and became 
an admirer of the Platonic philosophy. He was the 
president of the Platonic Academy founded at Florence 
by Cosimo de’ Medici about 1450, and produced a Latin 
translation of the works of Plato about 1484. “This 
version,” says Hallam, ‘has the rare merit of being at 
once literal, perspicuous, and in good Latin.” (* Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) He wrote, 
besides other works, a “Life of Plato,” ‘ Theologia 
Platonica de Immortalitate,” (1488,) and ‘On the Chris- 
tian Religion,” (‘De Religione Christiana,” 1510.) Died 
in 1499. 

See Giovanni Corsl, “‘ Vita Ficini,”’ written in 1506, published in 
1772; SCHELHORN, ‘‘Commentarius de Vita et Scriptis M. Ficini ;” 
Nictéron, ‘f Mémoires ;”? Erscu und Grueer, ‘“‘ Allgemeine Ency- 
klopaedie;””? Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;’? A. M, BANDINI, 
“*Commentarius de Vita M. Ficini,’”’ 1771. 

Ficoroni, fe-ko-ro’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
scholar and antiquary, born near Rome in 1664. He 
was the author of numerous works, chiefly on Roman 
antiquities. Died in 1747. 

Ficquelmont, fe’kél’mdn’, (KARL Lupwic,) a dis- 
tinguished general and diplomatist, born in Lorraine in 
1777. Heserved in the Austrian army in the principal 
campaigns against the French, and became lieutenant- 
field-marshal in 1830. Died in 1859. 

Ficquet, fe’k4’, (ETIENNE,) a distinguished French 
engraver, born in Paris in 1731; died in 1794. 

Fidani, fe-da/nee, (ORazi0,) a Florentine painter, 
born about 1610; died after 1642. 

Fidanza, fe-dan/z4, (FRANCESCO,) a skilful painter of 
Jandscapes and marine views, born in 1747, belonged to 
the Roman school. Died in Milan in 18109. 

His brother GrEecorio was also a landscape-painter. 
Died about 1821. 

Fiddes, fidz or fid’des, (RICHARD,) an English writer, 
and a priest of the Anglican Church, born near Scar- 
borough in 1671. He became rector of Halsham about 
1694. He published a “System of Divinity,” (2 vols., 
1718-20,) and a “Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” (1724,) in 
which he showed himself so unjust to the Reformers 
that he was suspected of being a Roman Catholic. Died 
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Fidelis, fe-dla/Iéss, (FORTUNTO,) an Italian physician, 
born in Sicily about 1550, wrote a work on legal medi- 
cine, (1602.) Died in 1630. 

Fidenza or Fidanza, (JouN.) 
SAINT. 

Field, (BARRoN,) an English lawyer and botanist, 
born probably in London about 1786. He published 
“An Analysis of Blackstone’s Commentaries,” (1811,) 
and “Memoirs of New South Wales,” (1826.) Died 
in 1846. 


See BONAVENTURE, 


Field, (Cyrus W.,) an American merchant, distin- 
guished by his successful efforts to open telegraphic 
communication between Europe and America, was born 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1819. He acquired a 
fortune by trade in the city of New York, whither he had 
removed before he was of age. About 1854 he procured 
a charter for a telegraph from the American continent to 
Newfoundland, designing to connect it with a submarine 
Atlantic cable. To this arduous enterprise he devoted 
his time and fortune during many years. He organized 
the * Atlantic Telegraph Company” in 1856, and accom- 
panied the expeditions sent out from England to lay the 
cable in 1857 and 1858. After two failures, Mr. Field 
and his coadjutors succeeded, and began to operate with 
the Atlantic telegraph, in August, 1866. 

Field, (Davip DuDLry,) an American jurist, a brother 
of the preceding, born at Haddam, Connecticut, in 1805, 
was educated at Williams College. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1828, and commenced the practice of Jaw in 
New York City. He gained distinction by his writings 
on Jaw reform, and was appointed a commissioner on 
practice and pleadings by the legislature in 1847. He 
was appointed in 1857 president of a commission to 
digest a political code, a penal code, and a civil code. 

Field, (GEorGE,) an English chemist and writer on 
various subjects, born about 1777. He published “ Chro- 
matics, or Harmony of Colours,” (new edition, 1845,) 
“ Outlines of Analytical Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1839,) and 
other works, Died in 1854. 

Field, (JoHN,) an English astronomer, said to have 
been the first in England that adopted the Copernican 
system. Died about 1587. 

Field, (JoHN,) a skilful musician and. composer for the 
piano, born at Dublin in 1782. He visited successively 
France, Germany, and Russia, where his performances 
were greatly admired. Died at Moscow in 1837. 

Field, (NATHANIEL,) an English actor, born about 
1570. While still very young, he appeared on the stage, 
and at length became a member of Shakspeare’s company 
of players. He was the author of two spirited comedies, 
entitled ‘“A Woman is a Weathercock,” and “ Amends 
for the Ladies.” 

Field, (RICcHARD,) a learned and liberal English divine, 
born at Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, in 1561. He had 
a high reputation as a preacher. He became rector of 
Burghclere, canon of Windsor in 1604, and chaplain to 
James I. He wrote an important work, entitled “ Of the 
Church,” (1606,) which is highly praised by Coleridge. 


| Died in 1616. 


ore: ‘* Memorials of the Life of R. Field,” by his son, NATHANIEL, 
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Field, (SrEPHEN J.,) an American jurist, a brother of 
David Dudley, noticed above, was chief justice of the 
supreme court of California from 1859 to 1863. He was 
appointed an associate justice of the supreme court of 
the United States in 1863 or 1864. 

Field’ing, (CopLEY VANDYKE,) a celebrated English 
landscape-painter, born about 1787. He was one of the 
first to distinguish himself in water-colour paintings, of 
which he produced a great number. He held for a long 
time the office of president of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. He represented British mountain- and 
lake-scenery and the downs of Southern England with a 
success which has perhaps not been equalled by any 
other artist. Died in 1855. 

Fielding, (HENRY,) a celebrated English novelist, 
born at Sharpham Park, Somersetshire, on the 22d of 
April, 1707. He was the son of Edmund Fielding, who 
served as lieutenant-general under the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and great-grandson of William, third Earl of 
Denbigh. At the age of eighteen he commenced the 
study of Jaw at Leyden; but, owing to financial difficul- 
ties, he returned to London at the expiration of two 
years, where he abandoned himself to the wildest dissi- 
pation. At this period he published the comedy entitled 
“Love in Several Masques,” which met with some suc- 
cess and was followed by numerous other plays. In 
1734 he married a lady of great beauty and accomplish- 
ments, by whom he obtained £1500. Continuing his 
excesses, in a short time he was reduced to poverty. He 
now recommenced the study of law with great assiduity, 
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and would doubtless have succeeded well in that profes- 
sion had not violent attacks of the gout prevented him 
from attending the circuits. He therefore applied him- 
self to literature as a means of support, and soon atter 
became the editor of a paper called “The Champion.” 
In 1742 he published the novel “Joseph Andrews,” 
which was intended as a satire on Richardson’s “ Pamela.” 
In 1749 appeared “Tom Jones,” the greatest of his 
works, and in 1751 “Amelia” was issued, of which Dr. 
Johnson has observed that it “was perhaps the only 
book of which, being printed off betimes one morning, a 
new edition was called for before night.” In 1750 he 
was appointed justice of the peace tor the county of 
Middlesex, in which position he distinguished himself 
by his ability and activity. He was successful in extir- 
pating numerous gangs of robbers which had previously 
been a terror to the inhabitants of the metropolis. The 
best-known of his works are “ Joseph Andrews,” “Tom 
Jones,” and “Amelia,” which have justly placed him 
In the highest rank of British novelists. His greatest 
strength appears to have been in portraying characters 
of those in the lower orders of society. His works 
display much wit and vigour, and his delineations are 
remarkable for their fidelity to nature. Though it is 
claimed that his writings have a moral tendency, the 
coarseness and vulgarity of many of his characters render 
their utility extremely problematical. Fielding was the 
author of numerous works in addition to those mentioned 
above. Among these were a “ History of Jonathan Wild 
the Great,” ‘‘ he Journey from this World to the Next,” 
and some important legal treatises. It is stated that all 
his works have been translated into the French language. 
Fielding died at Lisbon in 1754, whither he had gone in 
the hope of benefiting his health. A monument was 
erected to his memory in that city through the influence 
of the French consul, Chevalier Meyronnet. Lady Mary 
Montagu, who was a kinswoman of Fielding, in speaking 
of him, observes, “‘There was a great similitude between 
his character and that of Sir Richard Steele. Fielding 
had the advantage both in learning and, in my opinion, 
in genius ; they both agreed in wanting money in spite 
of all their friends, and would have wanted it if their 
hereditary lands had been as extensive as their imagi- 
nation.” Sir James Mackintosh remarks, “ Fielding 
will forever remain the delight of his country, and will 
always retain his place in the libraries of Europe, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate grossness, the mark of an 
uncultivated taste.” 

See Murpuy, “‘ Life and Genius of Fielding;’”? Lawrence, ‘ Life 
of Fielding,” 1855; Sir W. Scort, Miscellaneous Prose Works; 
Drsrakct, ‘“‘ Quarrels of Authors ;” Wittiam Watson, “ Life of H. 
Fielding,’ London, 1808 ; “‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 
1856; E. P. Wuipece, critique in the ‘‘ North American Review” 
for January, 1849; ‘‘ North British Review” for November, 1855. 

Fielding, (Sir JoHN,) a half-brother of the great novel- 
ist, whom he succeeded as justice of the county of Middle- 
sex. Although blind for many years, he fulfilled the 
duties of his office with much ability; and he received 
the order of knighthood in 1761. He was the author 
of three works, viz., ‘‘ Extracts from the Penal Laws,” 
(1761,) “ Universal Mentor,” (1762,) and “ Description 
of the Cities of London and Westminster,” (1777.) 
Died in 1780. 

Pielding, (SARAH,) an English authoress of great 
learning, sister of the novelist, was born in 1714, Her 
principal works were a novel, entitled “The Adven- 
tures of David Simple,” and an excellent translation of 
Xenophon’s “Memoirs of Socrates, with the Defence 
of Socrates before his Judges.” Died at Bath in 1768. 

Fields, (James T.,) an American poet, born in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in 1820. He became a partner 
of the publishing-house of Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
Among his poems are “Commerce,” (1838,) “The Post 
of Honour,” (1848,) and “ The Fair Wind.” ‘The poems 
Mr. Fields has given us,” says R. W. Griswold, “are 
evidently the careless products of a singularly sensitive 
and fertile mind,—indications rather than exponents of 
its powers.” (‘Poets and Poetry of America.”’) 

Fiennes, fenz, ? (NATHANIEL,) a son of William, Lord 
Saye, born at Broughton, Oxfordshire, in 1608. Having 
joined the army of Parliament in the civil war, he was 
appointed governor of Bristol, which he surrendered to 
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Prince Rupert in 1643. For this act he was sentenced 
to death, but was pardoned. He afterwards became a 
prominent member of Parliament, and a partisan of 
Cromwell, who in 1654 or 1655 appointed him lord keeper 
of the great seal. He was one of the lords of the Upper 
House convened in 1658. Died in 1669. 

See “ Biographia Britannica ;’? Nose, ‘‘ Memoirs of Cromwell.” 

Fiennes, (WILLIAM,) Lord Saye and Sele, an English 
statesman, born in Oxfordshire in 1582, was created a 
viscount in 1624. He co-operated with Hampden and 
Pym in opposition to the arbitrary government of Charles 
I. Atthe commencement of the rebellion (1642) he tock 
sides with the Parliament. About 1650 he left the PresLy- 
terians and joined the Independents. Lord Saye exerted 
a great influence in public affairs, and was an intimate 
friendof Cromwell. At the restoration he was appointed 
lord privy seal and chamberlain of the royal household 
by Charles II. Died in 1662. ‘He was,” says White- 
locke, ‘a person of great parts, wisdom, and integrity.” 

See Lioyp, ‘‘State Worthies ;” Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Fiennes, de, deh fe’én’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) an Orien- 
tal scholar, born at Saint-Germain, near Paris, in 1660, 
became professor of Arabic in the College of France in 
1714. He was also interpreter to the king. Died in 1744. 

Fiennes, de, (JEAN BarrisrE HELIN,) an Orientalist 
and diplomatist, son of the preceding, was born at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye in 1710. He became interpreter to 
the king for Oriental languages in 1746, and professor of 
Arabic at the College of France in 1748. Died in 1767, 

Fiennes, de, (MAXIMILIEN FRANGOIS,) a French gen- 
eral, born in 1669, took part in many battles in Flanders, 
and commanded an army about 1712-14. Died in 1716. 

Fiennes, de, (RoBER?,) a French commander, ren- 
dered important services to King John and Charles V., 
and was rewarded with the office of Constable of France 
in 1356. Died about 1382. 

Fieschi. See INNocEnT IV. 

Fieschi, fe-és’kee, singular Fiesco, fe-és’ko, [Fr. 
FiEesquk, fe’ésk’,] Counts of Lavagna, the name of one 
of the four principal families of Genoa or Liguria, The 
Fieschi in the twelfth century aspired to supreme power, 
and resisted the republic of Genoa without success, 
Among the eminent members of this family were Popes 
Innocent IV. and Adrian V.. The Fieschi were attached 
to the Guelph party. 

Fieschi, (JoserH MArco,) born in Corsica in 1790, 
was the inventor of the so-called infernal machine, and 
the principal agent in the attempt on the life of the 
French king, Louis Philippe. His machine, consisting 
of twenty-four musket-barrels, was discharged in July, 
1835, while the king, at the head of a military procession, 
was going toareview. Louis Philippe was very slightly 
injured ; but ten others, including Marshal Mortier, were 
instantly killed. Fieschi, with his accomplices, was exe- 
cuted in February, 1836. 

See Louts Buanc, “‘ Histoire de dix Ans.” 


Fiesco, fe-és’ko, (GIOVANNI LUIGI,) sometimes writ- 
ten Fieschi, Count of Lavagna, born in 1525. He was 
the chief of one of the most powerful families of Genoa, 
and aspired to supreme power. In this he was prevented 
by the more influential house of Doria, against which he 
formed a powerful conspiracy. He received assistance 
in this enterprise from Pope Paul III., the court of 
France, and Pietro Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza. Fieschi endeavoured to procure the assassi- 
nation of Andrew Doria, the chief of that family, and his 
nephew Giovannino, while they were at a banquet. In 
this, however, he was unsuccessful. Having resolved on 
another attempt, the arrangements were made with so 
great caution that no suspicions were aroused against 
the conspirators. On the night of the 2d of Januar, 
1547, after the city had become quiet, Fieschi sent 
part of his followers to seize the palace of the Doria. 
He proceeded to the harbour to capture his enemy’s 
galleys. As he was passing from one ship to another, 
the plank. broke under him, and, encumbered by his 
armour, he was unable to save himself. His companions 
did not perceive the accident until too late to rescue him. 
In the attack on the palace, Giovannino Doria was killed, 
but his uncle escaped. As a consequence of this con- 
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spiracy, most of the family of Fieschi were put to death. 
Schiller wrote a tragedy on the conspiracy of Fiesco. 

See E. Vincens, “Histoire de Ja République de Génes;” S1s- 
monb1, “Histoire des Républiques Italiennes;” A. Mascaro1, 
“Congiura del Conte G. L. de Fieschi,’’ 1627, (translated into Eng- 
lish by Hucu Hare, 1693.) 

Fiesole, da, da fe-a/80-JA or fe-és’o-l4, (FRA Gro- 
VANNI,) an Italian painter, whose original name was SANTI 
TosInNI, or, according to Vasari, GIOVANNI GUIDO, was 
born at Mugello, in Tuscany, in 1387. He was surnamed 
FrA ANGELICO or BEATO ANGELICO, and was one of the 
most eminent among the restorers of painting in Italy. 
He is highly praised by Ruskin, who says, “In Angelico 
you have the entirely spiritual mind, incapable of con- 
ceiving any wickedness or vileness whatever.” (‘ Modern 
Painters,” vol. v. p. 300.) He was employed by Pope 
Nicholas V. to paint his private chapel in the Vatican, 
and the chapel of Saint Lorenzo. His easel-picture 
representing the ‘Coronation of Mary,” which is con- 
sidered a master-piece, now adorns the entrance-hall of 
the Louvre at Paris. He devoted himself exclusively 
to sacred subjects; and the purity and deep religious 
feeling which characterize all his works are a faithful 
reflection of his own lifeand character. Among his chief 
works are an “Annunciation,” and the “ Last Judgment.” 
Died about 1455. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzr, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy ;’ Mrs, Jameson, “‘ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;”’ 
Ticozz1, ‘f Dizionario,”’ 

Fiévée, fe’d’va’, (Josrru,) a French “ttérateur and 
politician, born in Paris in 1767. He wrote for the 
“Journal des Débats” and other journals, published 
several successful novels and political treatises, and 
was appointed censor in 1805. About 1808 he became 
master of requests. Died in Paris in 1839. 

See SAINTE-BEuvVE, “f Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome v. 

Figino, fe-jee’no, or Figine, fe-jee’na, (AMBROGIO,) 
an Italian painter, born at Milan about 1550, excelled in 
portraits. Died after 1595. 

Figliucci, fél-yoot’chee, (FELICE,) an Italian philo- 
sopher and voluminous writer, born at Sienna, made 
translations from Plato and Aristotle, and wrote several 
commentaries on the works of the latter. Died about 1590. 

Figrelius, fe-gra’le-us, called also Griepenhielm or 
Greifenhelm, (EDMUND,) a Swedish antiquary, and 
professor of history in the University of Upsal. He was 
preceptor of Charles XI., by whom he was created baron, 
senator, and chancellor of the court. Died in 1676. 

Figueiras. See FIGUIEIRA. 

Figueiredo, de, (ANTONIO PEREIRA.) See PEREIRA. 

Figueiredo, de, da fe-gd-e-ra’do, (MANOEL,) a Por- 
tuguese savant and scientific writer, born near Lisbon in 
1568; died about 1630. 

Figueroa, de, da fe-ga-ro’4, (BARTOLOME CAYRASCO,) 
a Spanish poet, born at Logrofio about 1540. He was 
the first to introduce into Spanish poetry the measure 
termed esdruxolos, or the sdrucczolt of the Italians. 

Figueroa, de, (CRISTOVAL SUAREZ,) a distinguished 
Spanish poet and miscellaneous writer, born at Valladolid 
about 1586. He translated into Spanish the “ Pastor 
Fido” of Guarini, and was the author of a pastoral en- 
titled “ La constante Amarilis.” Died in 1650. 

Figueroa, de, (FRANCISCO,) a celebrated Spanish 
poet, surnamed THE DIvINE, born at Alcal4 de Henares 
about 1540. He entered the army young, and served in 
Italy and Flanders. He wrote pastorals in imitation of 
the Italians. He caused most of his poems to be burnt 
a short time before his death; but the few that remain 
attest the superiority of his poetical genius. Died about 
1620. 

See Ticknor, ‘History of Spanish Literature’ LonGreLLow 
“ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” ; 

Figueroa, de, (GARCIAS y SILVA, gar-thee’4s e sél’vA,) 
a Spanish diplomatist, born at Badajos in 1574. In 1618 
he was ambassador at the court of Shah Abbas, in Persia. 
On his return he published an interesting account of his 
travels in India and Persia. Died about 1625. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova,” 

Figueroa, de, (Don Lopekz,) a Spanish officer under 
Philip II., born at Valladolid about 1520. He was con- 
spicuous for his bravery in the war against the Moors, 
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and at the naval battle of Lepanto, where he served 
under Don John of Austria. Died in 1595. 

Piguieira, fe-ge-a/r4, or Figueiras, fe-ga/ras, (GuiL- 
LEM,) a celebrated Provengal troubadour, was born at 
Toulouse about 1190. 

Figuier, fe’ge-4’, (Louis GuILLAUME,) a French 
chemist, was born at Montpellier in 1819. He became 
professor in the School of Pharmacy in Paris in 1853. 
Among his numerous and valuable works may be named 
his “Exposition and History of the Principal Modern 
Scientific Discoveries,” (3 vols., 1855,) and “ Vies des 
Savants illustres,” (1866.) 

Pig/u-lus, (P. Nicip/1us,) a Roman Pythagorean 
philosopher, born about 100 B.c., was celebrated for his 
learning. He was a friend of Cicero, and was one of 
the senators appointed in 63 to receive testimony in the 
case of Catiline. He became prztor in 59 B.c., and was 
a partisan of Pompey in the civil war. Died in 44 B.c. 

Filamondo, fe-]4-mon/do, (RAFAEL Marta,) Bishop 
of Suessa, born at Naples about 1650; died in 1716. 

Filangieri, fe-lan-je-a’ree, (CARLO,) an Italian gen- 
eral, son of Gaetano, noticed below, was born at Naples 
in 1785. He commanded the army which took Messina 
in 1848 and Palermo in 1849, after which he was Gov- 
ernor of Sicily. He was created Duke of Taormina. 

Filangieri, (GAErANO,) an Italian writer on political 
economy, and one of the most celebrated publicists of 
his time, was born at Naples in 1752. In 1771 he com- 
menced two works, one upon private and public edu- 
cation, and the other entitled ‘‘ Morality for Princes,” 
neither of which was finished. He rendered important 
services to humanity and legislative reform by his great 
work entitled “Scienza della Legislazione,” the first 
volume of which appeared in 1780 and gave him an en- 
viable reputation throughout Europe. In 1787 he was 
appointed by Ferdinand IV. a member of the board of 
finance. He died in 1788. His “Science of Legisla- 
tion,” which was not quite finished at his death, passed 
through numerous editions, and was translated into Ger- 
man, French, English, and Spanish. At the request of 
Dr. Franklin, the author sent a number of copies to 
America. 

See Satrt, ‘‘ Life of Filangieri,”” in a French translation of his 
works published in Paris in 1822; T1pa.po, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani 
illustri;”? ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Donatro Tommasi, 
“Elogio storico del Cavaliere G. Filangieri,” 1788; CarNEvAL?, 
“Vita del Cavaliere G. Filangieri;’’? G. BiancHETTI, “‘ Elogio di G, 
Filangieri,”’ 1819. 

Filarete, fe-]4-ra/ta, (ANTONIO,) a Florentine architect 
and sculptor, flourished about 1450. Among his works 
was the grand hospital of Milan, built in 1456. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.” 

Filastre or Fillastre,fe’lastr’,(GUILLAUME,) a French 
prelate and Greek scholar, born in Maine about 1347. 
He translated some works of Plato, and wrote commen- 
taries on Ptolemy. Died at Rome in 1428. 

Pilelfo, fe-lel’fo, [Lat. PHILEL’PHUS; Fr. PHILELPHE, 
felélf”, | (FRANCESCO,) a celebrated Italian philologist and 
poet, born at Tolentino in 1398. He became an eminent 
Greek scholar, and obtained the chair of belles-lettres 
at Florence in 1429. Having written satires against 
the Medici and made many enemies among the literati, 
he was obliged to quit Florence in 1434. He became 
professor at Milan in 1440. About 1466 he removed to 
Rome, where he taught philosophy. His habits are said 
to have been very licentious. He wrote a poem, “La 
Sforziade ;” “Epistles,” (‘‘Epistolaram Libri XVL.,” 
1485 ;) Latin Odes, (1497,) and other works, Died at 
Florence in 1481. 

See C, Rosmint, “Vita di Filelfo,” 3 vols., 1808 ; Meucci, “ Phi- 
lelphi Vita,” 1741; Lancexot, “‘ Vie de Philelphe;”? Pao.o Grovio, 
‘“Elogia;”? NicBron, ‘f Mémoires.” 

Filesac, fél/s#k’, (JEAN,) a learned French theologian, 
born in Paris about 1550. He was chosen rector of the 
University of Paris in 1586. His chief work is a “Treat- 
ise on the Authority of Bishops,” (1606.) Died in 1638. 

Filhol, fél’yol’, (MicHEL ANTOINE,) a French en- 
graver, born in 1759, published “Complete Gallery of 
the Napoleon Museum,” (“Galerie compléte du Musée 
Napoléon,” to vols., 1804-14.) Died in 1812. 

Filiassi, fe-le-As’see, (GIACOMO,) CouN?t, an Italian 
physician, born at Venice in 1750, published a “ Treatise 
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upon the Prevailing Winds in the Venetian Marshes,” 
and other works. Died in 1829. 

Pilicaia or Filicaja, da, da fe-le-k4’y4, (VINCENZO or 
VINCENZIO,) a celebrated Italian lyric poet, and senator 
of Florence, was born in that city in 1642. He published 
numerous poems in Latin and Italian, which were re- 
markable for their spirit and elegance. His “Ode on 
the Victory over the Turks” gained for him the reputa- 
tion of the first Italian poet of his time. He married 
Anna Capponi in 1673, and was patronized by Queen 
Christina of Sweden. Among his most admirable com- 
positions are sonnets entitled “La Providenza” and 
“V'Ttalia,” which are sublime in thought, imagery, and 
style. His moral character.is represented as excellent. 
He died at Florence in September, 1707. “At Paris,” 
says Macaulay, “ Addison eagerly sought an introduction 
to Boileau; but he seems not to have been at all aware 
that at Florence he was in the vicinity of a poet with 
whom Boileau could not sustain a comparison,—of the 
greatest lyric poet of modern times, of Vincenzio Filicaja. 
This is the more remarkable because Filicaja was the 
favourite poet of the all-accomplished Somers, under 
whose protection Addison travelled.” (‘ Review of the 
Life and Writings of Addison,” in Macaulay’s ‘“ Essays.”) 

See Necrt, “Istoria dei Fiorentini Scrittori;’? FABRONI, ‘‘ Vita 
Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”’ Trraposcut, ‘‘ Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana ;”’ LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”’ ** Lives 
of the Italian Poets,’ by Rev. Henry Sressinc, London, 1831; 
‘Retrospective Review,” vol. x., 1824. 

Filippi, fe-lép’pee, (CAMILLO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Ferrara about 1510; died in 1574. 

Filippi, de, da fe-lép’pee, (Fir1ppo,) a naturalist, son 
of Giuseppe, noticed below, was born at Milan in r814. 
He published “The Three Kingdoms of Nature,” (‘I 
tre Regni della Natura,” 1852,) and other works. 

Filippi, de, (GiusEpPpPE,) an Italian medical writer, 
born in Piedmont in 1781. He was chief physician of 
the Italian army in 1814. Died in 1856. 

Filippini, fe-lép-pee’nee, (ANTONIO PIETRO,) an ec- 
clesiastic, born in the island of Corsica in 1529, wrote a 
*« History of Corsica.” 

Pil/lan§, (JAMEs,) a Scottish sculptor, born in Lanark- 
shire in 1808, was apprenticed to a weaver, and after- 
wards toastone-mason. About 1836 he settled in London 
as a sculptor. Among his best works are a bust of John 
Wilson, “The Blind Teaching the Blind,” and a “ Boy 
and Fawn.” Died in Glasgow in 1852. 

See PATERsoN, ‘‘ Life of James Fillans,” 1854. 

Filleau, fe’yo’, (JEAN,) a French lawyer, noted as an 
adversary of the Jansenists, was born at Poitiers in 1600. 
He wrote an “ Account of the Proceedings and Doctrines 
of the Jansenists.” Died in 1682. 

Filleul, fe’yul’, or Filleuil, (Nicouas,) a French poet 
and dramatist, born at Rouen about 1530. 

Fill/more, (MIL/Larp,) the thirteenth President of 
the United States, was born in Cayuga county, New 
York, on the 7th of January, 1800. He was not liberally 
educated; but, after learning the trade of a fuller, he 
studied Jaw, and supported himself for several years by 
teaching school. In 1821 he removed to Erie county, 
New York, where he practised law with success. He 
married Abigail Powers in 1826, and was elected to 
Congress in 1832 by the Anti-Jackson party. He was 
re-elected as a Whig in 1836, 1838, and 1840, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents for business and dili- 
gent attention to it. In the session of 1841-42 he was 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, and was 
the chief author of the tariff of 1842. He was nomi- 
nated for the office of Governor of New York in 1844, 
but was not elected. In 1847 he was elected comptroller 
of that State. Having been nominated as the Whig 
candidate for Vice-President, he was elected in Novem- 
ber, 1848, when General Taylor was chosen President. 
He was raised to the office of President by the death of 
President Taylor on the 9th of July, 1850, He appointed 
Daniel Webster secretary of state, and approved Mr. 
Clay’s Compromise Bi!l of 1850. Many of the Northern 
Whigs were offended by his signature of the act for the 
rendition of fugitive slaves. During his administration 
his opponents had a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress. On the expiration of his term, in March, 1853, 
he returned to Buffalo, his former residence. He was 
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nominated as a candidate for the Presidency by the 
American party in 1856, but received no electoral votes 
except those of Maryland. 

Fil/mer, (Sir Rozerr,) an English political writer, 
born in the county of Kent. He was a staunch advocate 
of absolute monarchy, and endeavoured to prove that this 
was the true and natural form of government. Locke 
wrote two treatises to refute this theory. Filmer wrote, 
among other works, “The Anarchy of a Limited and 
Mixed Monarchy,” and “ Patriarcha.” Died in 1688. 

Filon, fe/]én’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE DEsIR£,) a French 
historian, born in Paris in 1800, He was professor of 
history in several colleges, and published, besides other 
works, a “ History of Europe in the Sixteenth Century,” 
(2 vols., 1838,) and a “ History of the Roman Senate,” 
(1850.) 

Fim/bri-a, (CaAtus FLavius,) a Roman general, who 
was a violent partisan of Marius. Having been chosen 
lieutenant (/egatws) to the consul Valerius Flaccus, who 
was sent to Asia to replace Sulla, Fimbria corrupted the 
soldiers, caused the consul to be assassinated, and took 
the command of the army, in which he was sanctioned 
by the Roman senate. After committing great outrages, 
he was surrounded by the army of Sulla. Fimbria, per- 
ceiving that it would be impossible to resist, as his soldiers 
were deserting him, put an end to his own life, in $5 B.C. 

Finzeus. Sce FINE. 

Finch, (ANNE,) Countess of Winchelsea, an English 
poetess, born in the seventeenth century. Of her poems 
we may cite “The Spleen” and the tragedy of “ Aristo- 
menes.” Died in 1720. 

Finch, (DANIEL,) second Earl of Nottingham, born 
in 1647, was a son of Heneage Finch, He was one of 
the privy councillors who upon the death of Charles IT. 
proclaimed the Duke of York king. Upon the accession 
of William and Mary (1689) he refused the office of lord 
high chancellor, but was appointed secretary of state. 
He rendered so much service to William that James IL., 
in making a declaration in regard to his intended inva- 
sion, excluded Finch from the general pardon. He re- 
signed office in 1694, and again became secretary in 1702. 
He wrote a work on the Trinity, (1721,) for which he was 
thanked by the University of Oxford. Died in 1730. 

See WaLpo_g, “‘ Royal and Noble Authors ;”? Macautay, “ His- 
tory of England.” 

Finch, (HENEAGE.) See NOTTINGHAM. 

Finch, (HENry,) an English jurist, born in Kent about 
1550; died in 1625. 

Finch, (Rosert,) a distinguished English antiquary 
and traveller, born in London in 1783. He died at Rome 
in 1830, leaving his valuable library and collection of 
antiquities to the Ashmolean Museum of Oxford. 

Finch, (WILLIAM,) an English traveller, who lived 
about 1610, visited India and Africa, where he obtained 
much valuable geographical information, which was pub- 
lished after his return. 

Finck, (THoMAS,) a Danish mathematician, physician, 
and first professor of rhetoric and medicine at Copen- 
hagen, born in South Jutlandin 1561. He was the author 
of various scientific and medical works. Died in 1656. 

Fin’/den, (WILLIAM,) a skilful English line-engraver, 
born in1787. He engraved illustrations for numerous 
books, among which is ‘‘ Don Quixote.” He also published 
many illustrated works, entitled “The Byron Gallery,” 
“The Gallery of the Graces,” “The Gallery of British 
Art,” etc. Died in 1852. 

Find/lay, (RoBeErt,) a Scottish divine, born in 1721, 
published a ‘Vindication of the Sacred Books and of 
Josephus against Voltaire,” (1770,) and other works, 
Died in 1814. 

Fine, fén, sometimes written Finé, (ORONCE, 0’réNss’,) 
[Lat. ORon/TIus Fin#/us,] a celebrated French mathe- 
matician, born at Briangon in 1494. In 1530 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the Royal College. 
Among his mechanical inventions was a clock of peculiar 
construction. He was the author of numerous scientific 
works. Died in 1555. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? DELAMBRE, ‘ Histoire de 1’Astro- 
nomie au Moyen-Age.”’ 

Finelli, fe-nel/lee, (CARLO,) an able Italian statuary, 
born at Carrara in 1780, was a pupil of Canova. Among 
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his master-pieces are statues of Raphael and of the 
archangel Michael. Died in 1854. 

Finelli, (GIULIANO,) an Italian sculptor and architect, 
born at Carrara in 1602; died about 1658. 

Finet, fe-net’ or fe’nd’, (Sir Joun,) an English author 
and wit, born near Dover in 1571. His principal work 
was “ Fineti Philoxenus,” which treated of the etiquette 
of the English court. Died in 1641. 

Fingal, fing’gal or fing’gaul, King of Morven, a prov- 
ince of ancient Caledonia, and father of the poet Ossian, 
by whom he was celebrated for his heroic exploits, was 
born in 282. A great part of his time was devoted to 
the wars against the Romans, who then held sway over 
a large portion of Britain. 

Finiguerra, fe-ne-gwér’ra, (ToMMASO or MAso,) an 
Italian sculptor and goldsmith, who is believed to have 
been the inventor of the art of taking engravings from 
metallic plates on paper. Died in 1475. 

See Strutt, “ Dictionary of Engravers ;’’ Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the 
Painters,”’ etc. 

Fink, fink, (GoTTFRIED WILHELM,) a German writer, 
born at Sulza in 1783, published several works on the- 
ology and music, and in 1827 was editor of the “ Uni- 
versal Musical Gazette.”” Died in 1846. 

Fink, von, fon fink, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,)a Prussian 
general, born in Mecklenburg in 1718. In 1759 he was 
sent by the king, Frederick II., to oppose Marshal Daun, 
by whose greatly superior force he was defeated at 
Maxen. For this he was imprisoned and dismissed from 
the army. Died at Copenhagen in 1766. 

Finkenstein, von, fon fink’en-stin’,(CARL WILHELM 
FINCK,) COUNT, a Prussian minister of state, born in 
1714. He was minister of foreign affairs for many years 
between 1750 and his death. Died in 1800. 

Fin/lay, (fin’/le,) (GEORGE,) a British historian, born 
in Scotland about 1800, resided some years at Athens. 
Among his principal works are “Greece under the Ro- 
mans,” (1843,) ‘History of the Byzantine and Greek 
Empires from 1057 to 1453,” (1854,) and “Greece under 
the Othman and Venetian Dominion from 1453 to 1821.” 
These productions are highly commended. 

See ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’? for October, 1844; 
Review” for February, 1855. 

Finlay, (JOHN,) a Scottish poet and prose writer, born 
at Glasgow in 1782. Among his works are “ Wallace, 
or the Vale of Ellerslie,” (1802,) a “ Life of Cervantes,” 
and a “Collection of Scottish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic,” (1808.) Died in 1810. 

Fin/lay-son, (GEoRGE,) a Scottish surgeon, born at 
Thurso about 1790, accompanied an embassy to Siam 
and Hue in 1822. He published “The Mission from 
Bengal to Siam and Hue,” (1822.) Died in 1823.” 

Finlayson, (JAMES,) a Scottish Presbyterian minister, 
born about 1750. He was appointed professor of logic 
in the University of Edinburgh about 1788, and after- 
wards became, as minister, the colleague of Dr. Blair. He 
had great influence in the affairs of the church. Died 
in 1808. 

__ See a notice of his life prefixed to a volume of his sermons, 1809; 
Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Fin/ley, (JAMES BRADLEY,) a Methodist minister and 
author, born in North Carolina in 1781. He became 
chaplain of the Ohio penitentiary in 1845. Died in 1857. 
His “Prison Life,” “ Autobiography,” and several of 
his other works have had an extensive circulation. 

Pinley, (RogeRtr,) born at Princeton, New Jersey, in 
1772, was for many years a tutor in Princeton College. 
He is regarded as the founder of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. He was pastor at Baskingridge, New 
Jersey, from 1795 to 1817. Died in 1817. 

Finley, (SAMUEL,) a Presbyterian minister, born in 
Armagh, Ireland, in 1715, came to America in 1734. He 
was chosen president of the College of New Jersey in 
1761. Died in 1766. 

Finn, (HENRY J.,) a popular American comic actor, 
born at Sydney, Cape Breton, about 1784. He performed 
in London and New York, and wrote several humorous 
works. He was lost in the steamer Lexington, which 
was burned in 1840. R 

Fin/ney, (CHARLES G.,) an American theologian and 
popular preacher, born in Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
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in 1792. He published, besides other works, “ Lectures 
on Revivals,” (1835; 13th edition, 1840,) and “ Lectures 
on Systematic Theology,” (1847.) He became president 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1852. 

See BARTLETT, ‘‘ Modern Agitators.”’ 


Fino, fee’no, (ALEMANIO,) an Italian historian and 
elegant writer, born at Bergamo. Among his works are 
“The History of Crema,” (1566,) and “The War of 
Attila, the Scourge of God,” (1569.) Died about 1586. 

See TirasBoscu], ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Fino Fini, fee’no fee/nee, surnamed ADRIANO, an 
eminent Italian scholar and Orientalist, born in the dio- 
cese of Adria in 1431; died in 1517. 

' Pinoglia, fe-ndl’ya, (PAoLo DoMENICO,) an able Ital- 
ian painter, born at Orta, (Naples ;) died in 1656. 

Fioravanti, fe-o-ra-v4n’tee, (LEONARDO,) an Italian 
physician and surgeon, was a native of Bologna. He 
wrote, among other works, “The Mirror of Universal 
Science.” Died in 1588. 

Fioravanti, (VALENTINO,) an Italian composer, born 
at Rome about 1765, produced successful operas, among 
which were “I Virtuosi ambulanti” and “Il Furbo con- 
tra Furbo.” Died in 1837. 


See Fet1s, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 


Fiore, del, dél fe-o’ra, (JACOBELLO,) a painter of the 
Venetian school, flourished from 1400 to 1436. He was 
a son of a painter named FRANCESCO DEL FIorRE. The 
beauty and grace of his figures are praised, His master- 
piece is a “Coronation of the Virgin.” 

See Vasart,“‘ Lives of the Painters ;’’ Lanzt,“‘ History of Painting 
in Italy.” 

Fiore, del, (NiccoLO ANTONIO,) often called CoLAN- 
TONIO DEL FIORE, a Neapolitan painter, born at Naples 
in 1352. He painted in distemper. Died in 1444. 

Fiorentini, fe-o-rén-tee/nee, (FRANCESCO MARIA,) an 
Italian historian, born at Lucca about 1610; died in 1673. 

Fiorentino, fe-o-rén-tee’no, (AGOSTINO,) a. Floren- 
tine sculptor, flourished from 1442 to 1461. 

Fiorentino, (PirrRo ANGELO,) an Italian /:ttérateur, 
born in Naples in 1810.. He became a resident of Paris 
about 1835, and contributed to the ‘‘ Moniteur” and other 
journals. Among his works are several dramas. 

Fiorentino, (STEFANO,) called STEFANO DA PONTE- 
VECCHIO, and, also, Lo Sctmnia, (“The Ape,’) a Flor- 
entine painter, born in 1301, was a pupil of Giotto. He 
is highly praised by Vasari. Only one of his works is 
extant, —a fresco of Christ at Florence. Died in 1350. 

See VasarI, “‘ Lives of the Painters.’’ 

Fiérgyn, Fiorgvin, or Fidrgynn. See HLopyn. 

Fiori, (FEDERIGO.) See BAROCCI. 

Fiori, fe-o’ree, (GrorGIO,) anoted Italian lawyer, born 
at Milan about 1450. | He wrote a history, in Latin, of the 
Italian and German wars of his time. Died about 1512. 

Piori, (GrusepPe,) a Sicilian poet. Died in 1646. 

Fiori, de’, da fe-o’ree, (MARIO,) an Italian flower- 
painter, born in 1603 ; died in 1673. 

Fiorillo, fe-o-rél/lo, (JoHANN Domrnicus,) a,German 
artist and writer upon art, born at Hamburg in 1748. 
He produced several good pictures, but is chiefly known 
as the author of two excellent works, entitled ‘‘ History 
of the Arts of Design from their Revival to the Most 
Recent Times,” (5 vols., 1798-1808,) and ‘“ History of 
the Arts of Design in Germany and the Netherlands,” 
(4 vols., 1815-20.) He was for many years professor of 
art in the University of Gottingen. Died in 1821. 

Fiorini, fe-o-ree’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTIsva,) a Bo- 
lognese painter, flourished about 1560-90.. He worked 
in partnership with Cesare Aretusi, who coloured the 
works which were designed by Fiorini. 

His son GABRIELLO was.a sculptor. 

Fiorini, (Prrrro,) an able Italian architect, a son of 
Gabriello, began to work in'1581. He designed several 
churches of Bologna. | Died in 1622. 

Firdousee or Firdausi, fir-déw’see or fér-déw/see, 
written also, but less correctly, Firdtisi, Firdousi, and 
Ferdoucy, fir-doo’see, the surname by which the greatest 
of the Persian poets, Abool-Kasim-Mansoor, (Abfé1- 
KAsim-Mansiir, or Abow1-Casim-Mansour, 4’/b0ol 
k&’sim man-s60r’/,) is generally known. He was born at 
or near Toos, (Tfis,) in Khorassan, about 940 AD. | His 
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surname FIRDOUSEE is supposed by some to have been 
given him because his father was a gardener, from the 
Fersian firdous or firdaus, signifying a “garden,” also 
“paradise ;” according to others, the name implied a 
lofty eulogium on his poetry, as being worthy to be sung 
in Paradise, or because when it was recited at the court 
of, Mahmood the hearers imagined themselves to be in 
Paradise. Firdousee had made himself intimately ac- 
quainted with the early history of Persia as it was known 
through the ancient chronicles and traditions. With 
these as a basis, he composed his great poem the “ Shah- 
Namah” or ‘‘Shah-Nameh,” (shah n4/mah,) or ‘ Book 
of Kings.” As originally written, it is said to have con- 
tained 60,000 distichs or couplets ; but none of the exist- 
ing manuscripts have more, itis stated, than about 56,000 
distichs. When the fame of Firdousee became known, 
the Sultan Mahmood invited him to his court at Ghiznee, 
(Gazna ;) and he is said to have been charmed with the 
wit and genius of the poet. While the latter was writing 
the “‘Shah-Namah,” Mahmood directed that he should 
be paid out of the royal treasury a thousand pieces of 
gold for every thousand couplets that he should com- 
pose; but, through the envy or jealousy of influential 
courtiers, he received but a very small part of what was 
due to him. Whenat last, after a labour of thirty years, 
his immortal poem was completed, Mahmood, in an im- 
pulse of generous admiration, ordered, it is said, that an 
elephant-load of gold should be given to the poet. But 
afterwards, either repenting of his too great liberality, 
or else influenced by the representations of Firdousee’s 
enemies, he revoked the order, and sent him 60,000 
dirhems (small silver coins) instead. The money arrived 
while the poet was in one of the public baths. Enraged 
and rendered utterly reckless by this illiberal treatment, 
he gave one-third of the coins to the man who brought 
them, another third to a seller of refreshments, and 
the remainder to the keeper of the bath. When Mah- 
mood learned how his gift had been received, he was 
filled with wrath, and ordered that the poet should be 
trampled to death under the feet of an elephant. Fir- 
dousee, in the greatest consternation, hastened into the 
king’s presence, and, falling at his feet, implored his for- 
giveness, at the same time reciting a poem in which he 
spoke in terms of the most glowing eulogy of the glories 
of Mahmood’s reign. The king pardoned him, and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, sought to make reparation for 
his former unworthy treatment. But the wound inflicted 
upon the mind of the poet was too deep to be forgiven. 
With a truly Oriental duplicity, he obtained from the 
royal librarian the copy of the ‘‘Shah-Namah” which he 
had presented to the king, ostensibly for the purpose of 
making some correction, and wrote in it a most scathing 
satire on Mahmood; he then fled from Ghiznee and 
sought refuge in Bagdad. When the caliph learned that 
Firdousee was residing in his capital, he invited him to 
his court, and treated him with the greatest honour and 
liberality. Firdousee added to his great poem rooo dis- 
tichs in praise of the caliph, who gave the poet 60,000 
pieces of gold. Some authors say that Firdousee sent 
the: satire to Mahmood by the hand of a friend, who 
‘supposed it to be a petition of some sort. 

The events of his life, however, are very differently 
related by different authors. According to one story, 
Mahmood after a time not only repented of his injustice 
and permitted the poet to return to Toos, his native city, 
but severely punished those courtiers by whose counsel 
he had been misled, and finally, as a tardy reparation 
for his wrongs, sent Firdousee 100,000 pieces of gold. 
Meanwhile, the days of the immortal bard were drawing 
to their close. He one day heard a child singing in the 
streets of Toos some of his own verses, which so vividly 
recalled his bitter wrongs and sufferings that he was 
seized with faintness, and, having been carried to his 
house, he soon after expired. It is said that while the 
mortal remains of the poet were passing through one of 
the gates of Toos to the cemetery without the city, the 
train of camels bearing the munificent but tardy present 
of the sultan was entering by another. One of the daugh- 
ters of the deceased, to whom the gold was offered, re- 
jected it with indignant disdain ; but her sister consented 
to accept it in order to construct a work of public utility 


which her father had long had at heart: this was the 
erection of a stone dike to prevent the overflow of the 
river near his native town. ‘hus his wish was at last 
fulfilled, though not until after his death, When Fir- 
dousee died, he was eighty, or, as some authorities say, 
eighty-two years of age. Although to a European mind 
many of the incidents related in the “Shah-Namah” would 
appear extravagant, it is, nevertheless, of all the great 
Mohammedan poems that which corresponds most nearly 
to the taste of the Western nations and to the principles 
of European criticism. Sir William Jones styles the 
“ Shah-Namah” “a glorious monument of Eastern genius 
and learning, which, if it should ever be generally under- 
stood in its original Janguage, will contest the merit of 
invention with Homer himself.” (See article “ Firdousi” 
in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” and the biblio- 
graphic references subjoined. Of these, perhaps the 
most valuable for the English reader are the preface to 
Julius von Mohl’s translation and commentary of the 
“ Shah-Namah,” Sir W. Gore Ouseley’s “ Biographical 
Notices of the Persian Poets,” and the biographical notice 
prefixed to the “ Abridgment of the Shah-Nameh,” by 
J. Atkinson, London, 1832.) 

See, also, J. VAN WALLENBURG, “‘ Notice sur le Schah Nameh de 
Ferdoussi,’”? 1810; De Sacy, article in the ‘‘ Magasin Encyclopé- 
dique,” 1813 ; Von Hammer, “‘ Geschichte der sch6nen Redekiinste 
Persiens,”?.and an article in the ‘‘ Wiener Jabrbiicher,”’ vol. ix. ; 
ALEXANDER Ross, ‘‘ Essay on the Life and Genius of Firdousi,’’ in 
the ‘‘ Annals of Oriental Literature,” 1820; Ropinson, ‘‘ Sketch of 
the Life and Writings of Ferdoosee,”’ in ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester,”’ 2d series, 1824; DE STAR- 
KENFELS, “‘ Vie de Firdousi;” E. NAZzARIANzZ, article on the “ Life 
and Writings of Firdousee,”? (in Russian, ) 1851; “* Retrospective 
Review,” vol. iv., 1821. 

Firenzuola, fe-ren-zoo-0/l4, (AGNOLO,) a celebrated 
Italian writer, born at Florence in 1493. He was the 
author of satirical poems, sonnets, prose essays, novels, 
and dramas. His two comedies entitled “I Lucidi” and 
“(a Trinuzia” are greatly admired, and both his prose 
writings and poems are ranked among the Italian classics. 
Died about 1545. 

See Nickron, ‘Mémoires ;” Trrasoscnt, “Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana;’? LonGFEeLLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ G. 
NearI, “‘Istoria de’ Fiorentini Scrittori.”’ 

Fir-ma’nus, (TARuUTIUS,) a Roman. astronomer, was 
a contemporary and friend of Cicero. 

Firmenich, fér/meh-nik’, (JOHANNES MATTHIAS,) 
a German poet and dramatist, born at Cologne in 1808. 

Firmian, von, fon féér’me-4n, (KARL JosEPH, ) 
Coun’, an Austrian statesman, born in the ‘Tyrol in 1716. 
He was a member of the aulic council at Vienna in the 
reign of Charles VI., after whose death he was Governor 
of Austrian Lombardy, to which he rendered important 
services. He founded libraries, and liberally patronized 
artists and men of letters. Died in 1782. 

See Paoto Frist, ‘‘ Elogio di T. Pomponio Attico,’”? 1780 ; ANGELO 
Troporo VILLA, ‘‘C. Comitis Firmiani Vita,’ 1783. 

Fir/mi-cus Ma-ter’nus, (JUuLIus or VILLIus,) an 
ecclesiastic of the fourth century. By some he is sup- 
posed to have been Bishop of Milan. The work by which 
he is chiefly known was addressed to the Roman ein- 
perors Constantius and Constans, entitled “De Errore 
Profanarum Religionum.” His treatise is a forcible and 
striking exposition of the excellence and purity of the 
Christian religion as contrasted with the immoralities 
and absurdities of paganism. It was printed by Matthias 
Flaccius in 1562. There is also extant a work on as- 
tronomy, called “ Mathesis,” by Firmicus Maternus. 

See Hervz, ‘‘ Dissertatio de J. Firmico Materno,”’ 1817. 

Fir-mil’i-an, [Fr. FrrMivien, fér’me’le-an’,| SArnt, 
Bishop of Cesarea. He was successful in quelling the 
Novatian doctrines, and united with Saint Cyprian against 
Pope Stephen in the dispute in relation to the re-baptism 
of heretics, Firmilian was the intimate friend of Origen, 
and was distinguished even among the Christian Fathers 
for his exemplary piety. He presided at the Council of 
Antioch in the trial of Paul of Samosata. Died at Tarsus 
in 269 A.D. 

See Eusentus, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica;’?. BAILLET, ‘‘/Vies des 
Saints.” 

Fir/min, (Giiks,) an English physician and noncon- 
formist minister, born in Suffolk in 1617, wrote a work 
entitled ““The Real Christian.” Died in 1697. 
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Fir’min, (THoMAS,) a distinguished English philan- 
thropist, born at Ipswich in 1632. Though a Socinian, 
he was held in high estimation by many of the ecclesi- 
astics of the Established Church,especially by Archbishop 
Tillotson, He founded two houses to supply the poor 
with work, and liberally contributed to many of the be- 
nevolent institutions of his time. He published a work 
entitled ‘‘ Proposals for the Employing of the Poor, and 
for the Prevention of Beggary.” Died in 1697. 

See Cornisu, ‘‘Life of T. Firmin,’’ 1780; ‘‘ Retrospective Re- 
view,” vol. xii., 1825. 

Fir/mO6nt, de, [Fr. pron. deh fér’mdn’,] (HENRY 
Essex EDGEWOoRTH,) a Catholic priest, vicar-general of 
the church of Paris, born at Edgeworthstown, in Ireland, 
in 1745, removed to France when quite young. He 
performed the office of confessor to Louis XVL, and 
accompanied that unfortunate monarch to the scaffold. 
Firmont died in 1807, greatly lamented by the royal 
family. Louis XVIII. composed his epitaph. 

Fir’mus or Fir/mi-us, a native of Seleucia, in Syria. 
Having obtained great wealth and power, he seized Alex- 
andria, was proclaimed Augustus, and formed an alliance 
with Zenobia. The emperor Aurelian, having defeated 
and taken him prisoner, ordered him to be crucified. 

FPischart, fish’4rt, (JOHANN,) surnamed MEN‘ZER, a 
celebrated German satirist, was born at Mentz or Stras- 
burg about 1545. His satires in prose and verse are 
distinguished for their moral tone as well as caustic wit, 
and give a faithful picture of the manners of his time, 
He wrote a descriptive poem, called ‘ Gliickhafft Schiff,” 
(1576,) which was much admired. Died in 1614. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘*‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Fischer, fish’er, (CHRISTIAN AuGuSt?,) a German 
littérateur, born at Leipsic in 1771, was the author of 
“ Mountain Travels,” “ Picture of Madrid,” (1802,) ‘‘ Pic- 
ture of Brazil,” (1819,) and other works. Died in 1829. 

Fischer, (EDMUND RuDoLF,) a German writer, born 
at Hasen-Preppach in 1687, became in 1758 general 
superintendent, or Protestant archbishop. Died in 1776. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘“‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Fischer, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH JONATHAN,) a Ger- 
man jurist and historian, born at Stuttgart in 1750. His 
chief work is a “ History of German Commerce,” (1791.) 

Fischer, (GorTrHELF,) a German naturalist and chem- 
ist, born at Waldheim in 1771 or 1775, became professor 
of natural history at Moscow about 1804, He wrote on 
anatomy, natural history, etc. 

Fischer, (GorTrHEeLF AuGus?,) a German mathema- 
tician and scientific writer, born in 1763; died in 1832. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Fischer, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German physician, 
born at Erfurt in 1667. He wrote “Iliad in a Nutshell, 
or Synoptic Medicine,” (“Ilias in Nuce, seu Medicina 
synoptica,” 1716,) and other works. Died in 1729. 

Pischer, (JOHANN EBERHARD,) a German historian 
and antiquary, born at Essling in 1697; died at Saint 
Petersburg in 1771. 

Fischer, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an eminent German 
philologist, born at Coburg in 1726, resided chiefly at Leip- 
sic. He edited Anacreon, Justin, Ovid, and other classics, 
and wrote works on biblical criticism. Died in 1799. 

Fischer, (JosepH EMANUEL,) an architect, born about 
1680, was a son of J. B, Fischer von Erlach, noticed below. 
He is said to have constructed in 1727 a steam-engine for 
carrying water in the garden of Schwarzenberg. 

Fischer, (KUNoO, koo’no,) a German writer of great 
merit, chiefly known as a philosophical critic and histo- 
rian, was born at Sondewalde, in Silesia, in 1824. In 
1856 he was appointed professor of philosophy at Jena. 
He has written “ Diotima; or, The Idea of the Beautiful,” 
(1849,) ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1852- 
55,) “Bacon of Verulam,” (1856,) and other works. “As 
a lecturer on ppesehy he is eminently popular, 

Fischer, von, fon fish’er, (KaRrL,) a noted German 
architect, born at Manheim in 1782, became professor of 
architecture at Munich about 1809. Died in 1820, 

Pischer von Erlach, fish’er fon ér’lAxK, ( JoHaNnn 
BERNHARD,) BARON, a celebrated German architect, born 
at Prague (or, according to some authorities, at Vienna) in 
1650. He built the Schénbrunn palace and the church 


of San Carlo Borromeo at Vienna, and other public 
edifices. He was court architect to Joseph I. and to his 
successor, Charles VI, Died about 1730. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon,”” 


Fisen, fee’zen or fe’z6n’, (BARTHELEMY,) a Belgian 
Jesuit and historian, born at Liege in 1591; died in 1649. 

Fish, (HAMILYON,) an American statesman, born in 
the city of New York in 1809, graduated at Columbia 
College. He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1830, and was elected a member of Congress in 1843. 
In 1848 he was chosen Governor of New York by the 
Whig party. He was a United States Senator from 1351 
to 1857, opposed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
in 1854, and joined the Republican party about that time. 
He was appointed secretary of state by President Grant 
in the spring ot 1869. 

Fish, (Simon,) an English lawyer and author, born in 
Kent about 1520, wrote ‘* The Supplication of Beggars,” 
a satire on the Roman Catholic clergy. Died about 1534. 

Fish/er, (ALVAN,) an American painter, born in Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, in 1792. His rural and domestic 
scenes are much admired. He also painted many por- 
traits. 

Fish’er, (EpwWARD,) a Calvinistic writer, born in 
Gloucestershire, England, was distinguished for his 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages and 
ecclesiastical history. His principal work was entitled 
the “Marrow of Modern Divinity,” (1646.) 

Fisher, (JoHN,) [called in Latin Rorren’sis, (from 
of’fa, the Latin name of Rochester,)| a learned English 
prelate, born at Beverley, in Yorkshire, England, in 1459. 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and mother of Henry 
VII., chose him as her confessor. In 1501 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the University of Cambridge. In 
1504 he became Bishop of Rochester, and the year 
following accepted the presidency of Queen’s College. 
While in this position, he invited Erasmus to Cambridge 
and had him appointed professor of Greek. Fisher took 
an active part against the Lutheran doctrines, writing 
several treatises upon the subject. When Henry VIII. 
attempted to procure a divorce from Catherine of Ara- 
gon, Fisher sided with the queen, thus incurring the 
king’s displeasure. He was soon deprived of his bish- 
opric, and after the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, he was thrown 
into the Tower. The king was still further exasperated 
by Pope Paul III. having conferred the title of cardinal 
upon Fisher, and resolved to put him to death. He was 
soon after brought to trial, and executed in June, 1535. 

See Dr. Baixey, “ Life of Bishop Fisher,” 1655; RrcHARD HALt, 
‘Life of J. Fisher,” 1739; J. Lewis, ‘‘ Life of John Fisher,” 1855; 
Burnet, ‘‘ History of the Reformation;” Hartley CoLeRIpGE, 
“Lives of Distinguished Northerns.”’ 

Fisher, (JOHN,) an English Jesuit, whose proper name 
was Prercy, was born in Yorkshire. He held public 
disputes with several Protestant divines, and wrote a 
“Treatise on Faith,” (1600.) Died after 1641. 

Fisher, (Joun,) born in Middlesex, England, in 1748, 
became successively Bishop of Exeter and of Salisbury 
about 1804. He was appointed to superintend the edu- 
cation of the princess Charlotte of Wales. Died in 1825. 

Fisher, (PAYNE,) [Lat. Paca’Nus Pisca’ror,| an 
English poet, born in Dorsetshire in 1614. During the 
protectorate of Cromwell he was regarded as the poet- 
laureate. He served as a major in the army of Charles 
I, Died in 1693. 

Fisher, (THOMAS,) an English antiquary and writer, 
born at Rochester in 1772. He contributed for many 
years to the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” Died in 1836. 

Fisk, (PLtny,) an American missionary in Palestine, 
born at Shelburne, Massachusetts, in 1792, graduated at 
Middlebury College in 1814, and in 1819 embarked for 
Palestine. On reaching Smyrna, he applied himself to 
the study of the Eastern languages, which he afterwards 
pursued at the college of Scio, Died at Beyroot in 1825. 

Fisk, (WiLBurR,) D.D., a distinguished Methodist 
divine, born in Brattleborongh, Vermont, in 1792. He 
was for several years principal of the Wesleyan Academy 
in Wilbraham, Massachusetts, and in 1831 was chosen the 
first president of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, which, under his direction, became perhaps 
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the most-influential educational institution of the Meth- 
odist denomination in America. He was instrumental 
in 1832 in establishing the Indian mission in Oregon. 
In 1835-36 he visited Europe, and on his return published 
a volume of travels. Died in 1839. 

Fisquet, fés’ka’, (HONORE JEAN PIERRE,) a French 
biographer, born at Montpellier in 1818. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “ History of Algeria,” (1842,) and 
“Pontifical France, or a History of the Bishops who 
have governed the Dioceses of France,” (4 vols.) 

Fitch, (EBENEzER,) D.D., an American divine, first 
president of Williams College, Massachusetts, was born 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1756; died in 1833. 

Fitch, (Joun,) an American inventor, born in Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, in 1743. He became a brass-founder, 
and afterwards a silversmith. About 1780 he removed 
to Kentucky, where he was appointed deputy-surveyor, 
and was captured by the Indians, who took him to De- 
troit and detained him until he was exchanged. In 
1785 he began to devote himself to the application of 
steam to navigation, and constructed a model of a steam- 
boat. Having petitioned the legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Virginia for aid, without success, he 
formed in 1786 a private company for navigation by steam. 
In August, 1787, he made with a small steamboat an ex- 
periment on the Delaware River, with partial success. 
He built another boat, which, in 1790, plied as a passen- 
ger-boat on the Delaware at the rate of about seven 
miles an hour. Fitch, however, gained no profit from 
his enterprise, and afterwards wandered about in poverty, 
and was regarded by some as an insane projector. He 
died in Kentucky in 1798. 

See a life of John Fitch in Sparxs’s ‘‘ American Biography ;” 


Tuompson Westcott, ‘Life of John Fitch,” 1857; ‘Lives of 
Eminent American Mechanics,” etc., by HEnry Howe. 


Fitch, (RALPH,) an English traveller, left England in 
1583, and spent eight years in the East Indies. On his 
return an interesting account of his travels was published. 

See Hak uyrt, “‘ Voyages.”’ 


Fitz-gér’ald, (EDWARD,) Lorp, an Irish revolution- 
ist, born in 1763, was a younger son of the Duke of 
Leinster. From 1773 to 1779 he resided in France, 
where in learning the language he became partially as- 
similated to the tastes and manners of the French. 
Having entered the British army, he served with distinc- 
tion in the battle of Charleston, South Carolina, in 1781. 
In 1784 he returned home and obtained a seat in the 
Trish Parliament. The sufferings of Ireland, added per- 
haps to the neglect with which he conceived himself 
to be treated, rendered him disaffected to the English 
government. He took his seat with the opposition, and 
aspired to rival Grattan and Curran in eloquence. In 
1788 we find him at Halifax, America, with the fifty- 
fourth regiment, whence he travelled through the United 
States to New Orleans. He visited Paris in 1791 to 
consult and fraternize with the republicans. In 1792 
he married the beautiful and accomplished Pamela, the 
protégée and supposed daughter of Madame de Genlis. 
The latter being employed by the Duke of Orléans as 
governess of his children, (one of whom, Louis Philippe, 
became King of France,) Pamela was educated with 
them. In 1796 he joined the United Irishmen, who sent 
him as their agent to the continent to procure French 
aid in liberating Ireland. A few months before the time 
set for the insurrection in 1798, the secret was divulged 
to the English ministry. He resisted the officers who 
arrested him, was wounded, and died in prison in 1798. 

See THomas Moorg, “ Life of Edward Fitzgerald,’’ 1831 ; Erscu 
und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Fitzgerald, (PAMELA,) a French lady, supposed to 
have been a daughter of the Duke of Orléans and 
Madame de Genlis, She was educated by the latter, 
and was married about 1792 to Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
After his death she became the wife of a man named 
Pitcairn. Died in Paris in 1831. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Fitzgerald, (THomas.) See KILDARE, EARL OF. 

Fitz-gib’bon, (JouHN,) Earl of Clare, an Irish noble- 
man, born in 1749. He rose to be lord high chancellor 
of Ireland in 1789, and was afterwards appointed vice- 
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chancellor of the University of Dublin. He was a zealous 
advocate for the Union. Died in 1802. 

Fitzharris. See MALMrEsBURY, (EARL,) and HARRIS, 
(JAMES.) 

Fitz-her’bert, (Sir ANrHONY,) a distinguished Eng- 
lish lawyer under the reign of Henry VIII. In 1523 he 
became one of the justices of the court of common pleas. 
He wrote several able works, among which are ‘The 
Grand Abridgment,” (1514,) and the “Office and Au- 
thority of Justices of the Peace,” (1538.) Died in 1538. 

Fitzherbert, (Marta,) born in 1756, was the daugh- 
ter of Waller Smythe, of Hampshire. Having become 
a widow the second time, she was privately married in 
1785 to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. 
After the king’s separation from the princess Carohne, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert lived with him for a time, but at length 
retired to Brighton, where she died in 1837. 

See CHar_es LancpaALte, “ Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert.”’ 

Fitzherbert, (NICHOLAS,) grandson of Sir Anthony, 
mentioned above, was born about 1550. He wrote, 
among other works, a “Treatise on the Antiquity and 
Duration of the Catholic Religion in England,” (1608.) 
Died in 1621. 

Pitzherbert, (THomas,) an English Jesuit, born in 
Staffordshire in 1552, was appointed rector of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. Among other works, he wrote 
a Treatise concerning Polity and Religion,” (1606-10,) 
and a “ Refutation of some of the Principles of Machi. 
avel.” Died in 1640. 

Fitzherbert, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English jurist, a 
relative of the preceding, born in Derbyshire in 1748, 
wrote a “Dialogue on the Revenue Laws.” Died in 
1791. 

Fitzjames, (JAMES.) See BERWICK, DUKE OF. 

Fitzjames, de, deh féts’zham/ or fe’zham’, (CHARLES,) 
DukE, Marshal of France, and grandson of James II., 
King of England, born in 1712. He served chiefly in 
the wars in Germany. Died in 1787. 

Fitz-James, de, (EpouakpD,) Comrr, a French gen- 
eral, born in 1715, was a son of the Duke of Berwick. 
Died at Cologne in 1758. 

Fitz-James, de, (Epouarp,) Duc, a French peer 
and politician, born in 1776, was a grandson of Marshal 
Fitz-James. He was a partisan of the Bourbons. Died 
in 1838. 

FPitz-pat’rick, (BENJAMIN,) a lawyer, born in Green 
county, Georgia, in 1802, removed to Alabama, of which 
he was Governor from 1841 to 1845. He became a Sen- 
ator of the United States in 1848, and was re-elected in 
1853. 

Btz-roy’, (RoOBERT,) an English navigator, meteor- 
ologist, and rear-admiral, born in 1805, was a son of 
General Lord Charles Fitzroy. As captain of the Beagle, 
he was employed in the survey of the west coast of South 
America in 1828-30. He also commanded the Beagle 
in a voyage round the world performed between 1831 
and 1836, which expedition Charles Darwin accompanied 
as naturalist. The results of this expedition appeared 
in a “Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S 
Adventure and Beagle between 1826 and 1836, etc.,” 
(1839,) written by Captain Fitzroy and Captain King. 
In 1855 he was appointed chief of the meteorological 
department of the Board of Trade. Died in 1865. 

Fitz-si/mons or Fitz-si‘mon, (HENRY,) an Irish 
Jesuit, noted as a polemical writer, born in Dublin in 
1569. He took an active part in the rebellion of 164. 
Died in 1644. 

Fitz-ste’phen, (WILLIAM,) a learned English monk 
and historian of the twelfth century. He was an intimate 
friend of Thomas a Becket, of whose murder he was an 
eye-witness. He wrote the “Life and Passion of Arch- 
bishop Becket,” in Latin, to which was prefixed his 
“ Description of the City of London,” one of the earliest 
and most valuable accounts of that capital. Died about 
1191. ‘ 
Fitz-wil/liam, (CHARLES WILLIAM WENTWORTH,) 
EARL OF, a Liberal peer, born in London in 1786, was 
the eldest son of William Wentworth, noticed below. 
Before the death of his father, in 1833, he was styled 
Lord Milton. He was a warm friend of the Reform bill. 
Died in 1857. 
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Fitzwilliam, (WiL1tAM,) Earl of Southampton, a 
celebrated naval commander, born about 1490. He 
served against the French in 1513 and in 1523, and was 
raised to the rank of admiral. In 1537 he received the 
title of Earl of Southampton, and was. made lord privy 
seal in 1539. Died in 1542. 

Fitzwilliam, (WILLIAM WENTWORTH,) EARL OF, an 
English statesman, nephew of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, was born in 1748. He began his public life as a 
friend of Fox, but separated from him on the issue of the 
French Revolution, and became president of the council 
under Mr. Pitt in July, 1794. In 1795 he was for a short 
time Viceroy of Ireland. He was again appointed presi- 
dent of the council in 1806, and retired from office in 
1807. Died in 1833. 

Fiurelli, fe-oo-rel’/lee, (T1BERIO,) a famous Italian 
comedian, surnamed SCARAMOUCHE, was born at Naples 
in 1608. In early life he removed to Paris, where he 
died in 1694. 

Fix, fiks or féks, (THEOBALD,) a Swiss philologist, 
brother of Théodor, noticed below, was born at Soleure 
in 1802. He contributed to the new edition of Ste- 
phens’s “Thesaurus Linguz Greece,” and published 
several editions of Greek classics. 

Fix, (THEODOR,) a Swiss writer on political economy, 
born at Soleure in 1800. He made contributions to 
several journals of Paris, and was a member of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science. Died in 1846. 

See THEOBALD F rx, “‘ Notice sur M, T. Fix,’ 1846. 


Fixlmillner, fiks’l-mil/ner, or Fixmillner, fiks-mil/- 
ner, (PLACIDUS,) an eminent German astronomer, born 
at Achlenthen, near Linz, in 1721. His principal work 
is “Decennium Astronomicum,” (1776,) which is the 
record of his observations for ten years. He was a monk 
of the PRESS of Kremsmiinster. Died in 1791. 

Fizeau, fe’zo’, (HtprpoLyrre Louts,) a French natural 
philosopher, born in Paris in 1819. He distinguished 
himself by his researches into the properties and motion 
of light, and received in 1856 the grand prize of the In- 
stitute, 10,000 francs. He married a daughter of Adrien 
de Jussieu. 

Fizes, féz, (ANTOINE,) a French physician, and pro- 
fessor of medicine and mathematics at Montpellier, was 
born in that city'in 1690. He published ‘‘ Opera Medica,” 
a “ Treatise on Fevers,” (1749,) a “Treatise on Physio- 
logy,” and other works. Died in 1765. 


See Estive, ‘‘La Vie et les Principes de M. de Fizes,” 1765; Drs- 
GENETTES, article in the “‘ Biographie Médicale.’’ 


Flac-gil/la, ( AZL1A,) wife of the Roman emperor 
Theodosius I., and mother of Arcadius and Honorius, 
was born in Spain, and became empress in 379 A.D. She 
left a high reputation for piety, virtue, and moderation. 
Died about 3386. 

FPlac/cus, (CAIUS VALERIUS,) a Roman poet, born 
probably at Padua. He wrote a poem on the Argo- 
nautic expedition, (“‘ Argonautica,”) which is a free imi- 
tation of Apollonius of Rhodes, and contains beautiful 
passages and descriptions. The style is rather obscure 
and artificial. It is supposed that several of the last 
books of this poem are lost, or else it was left unfinished. 
Eight books are extant. He died about 88 or go A.D. 
Quintilian referred to his death in terms like these ; “ We 
have recently lost much in Valerius Flaccus.” The 
critics are far from being agreed as to the merits of his 
poem. 

See the Preface of BuRMANN’s edition of the ‘‘Argonautica,” 17243 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Flaccus, (CALPURNIUS.) See CALPURNIUS. 

Flaccus, (HoraAvrius.) See Horace, 

Flaccus, (L. VALErtus,) a Roman general, was a 
partisan of Marius, and commanded an army in Asia, 
He was killed by Fimbria about 86 z.c. 

Placcus, (M. Futvius,) a Roman officer, who was 
consul in 125 B.C., and a political friend of the Gracchi, 
Carbo, Caius Gracchus, and Flaccus were the triumviri 
for the division of lands. Haying taken arms for Caius 
Gracchus, he was put to death by Opimius in 121 z,¢, 

Flaccus, (Perstus.) See PERStus. 

Flaccus, (Q. Futvius,) a Roman general, who was 
elected consul in 237 B.c. Having been re-elected in 
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212, he obtained command of an army, and defeated 
Hanno at Beneventum. Died about 200 B.c, 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome.” 

Flaccus, (Q. FuLvius,) a son of the preceding, com- 
manded with success in Spain in 181 B.C. 

Flaccus, ( VERRIUS,) a Roman grammarian, lived in 
the reign of Augustus. He wrote many and various 
works, which are not extant. 

Flaccus Illyricus. See FRANCOWwITZz. 

Flach, (Marrutas.) See FRANCOWITZ. 

Flachat, fla’sha’, (JEAN CLAUDE,) a French merchant, 
who lived and traded many years in Constantinople, and 
published ‘Observations on the Commerce and Arts 
of Europe, Asia,” etc., (2 vols., 1766.) Died in 1775. 

Flacius. See FRANcowrt1z. 

Flacourt, de, deh fla’koor’, (ETIENNE,) born at Or- 
léans, in France, in 1607, was nominated commander cf 
Madagascar in 1648. He returned to France in 1655, 
and published in 1658 a “‘ History of Madagascar,” which 
was written with much care and accuracy and contained 
the first general description of that island. Died in 
1660. 

Flagg, (EDMUND,) an American writer, born at Wis- 
cassett, Maine, in 1815, became a lawyer, and edited 
several journals. He published a few novels, and ‘“ Ven- 
ice, the City of the Sea, 1749-1849,” (2 vols., 1853.) 


Flahault de la Billarderie, de, deh fla’ deh 14 
bél’yard’re’, (AUGUSTE CHARLES JOSEPH,) Count, a 
French general, born in Paris in 1785. He became 
colonel in 1809, distinguished himself in the campaign 
of Russia, and was aide-de-camp to Napoleon in 1813. 
For his conduct at the battle of Leipsic (1813) he was 
made a general of division, and a count. He fought for 
Napoleon at Waterloo, The revolution of 1830 restored 
him to his rank as a peer and general. He was am- 
bassador to Vienna from 1841 to 1848, and became a 
senator in 1853. Died in 1870, 

Flahaut, Counress. See Souza, ADELE DE. 

Flajani, fla-ya’nee, (GiusEpPE,) an Italian surgeon, 
born near Ascoli in 1741, studied at Rome. Pope Pius 
VI. chose him for his surgeon-in-ordinary. Died in 1808. 

FPlamael.- See FLEMALLE. 

FPlam/bard, (RALPH,) an English prelate, who was 
chief minister of William Rufus. He became Bishop 
of Durham in tog9._ Died in 1128. 

Flameel. See FLEMALLE. 

Flamel, f14’mél’, (NicoLas,) a scribe, a dealer in 
manuscripts, and a famous alchemist, who lived in Paris 
about 1350, was the subject of many marvellous stories 
which have exercised the public credulity. He is sup- 
posed to have acquired by some means great wealth, 
which he spent partly in the erection of churches and in 
works of charity. There are several treatises on alchemy 
which are ascribed to him. Died in 1418. 

See ‘ Histoire critique de N. Flamel,’”’ anonymous, 1761, 

Flamen, fl4’men, (ALBER?T,) a Flemish painter and 
engraver, born at Bruges, lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Pigtnan, f12’mé6n’, or Flamin, fl%/man’, (ANSELME,) 
a French sculptor, born at Saint-Omer in 1647, worked 
in Paris. Died in 1717. 


ra 


FPlam-i-ni/nus, (Lucius QuInTIus,) a Roman ad- 
miral, born about 240 B.c., was a brother of Titus. He 
commanded a fleet sent against Philip of Macedon in 
198:B.c. Died in 170, 

Flamininus, (Trrus QuInrius,) sometimes called 
Fla-min/i-us, a distinguished Roman general, was 
chosen consul 198 B.c., and obtained the province of 
Macedonia, then the seat of war with Philip of Macedon, 
He defeated the army of Philip in Epirus, and recovered 
possession of Thessaly. After the year of his consulship 
had expired, he was continued in the command of that 
province by the senate. All attempts to negotiate a 
peace having failed, the two armies again met at Cyno- 
cephale, in Thessaly. The phalanx of Philip having 
been broken by the elephants of the Romans, a panic 
seized his whole army, of whom 8000 were killed. After 
this victory, in a general concourse of Greeks assembled 
at the Isthmian Games, 196 B.c., Flamininus proclaimed 
liberty and independence to the people of Corinth, 


Phocis, Locris, Thessaly, etc. In 183 he performed a mis- 
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sion to Prusias, King of Bithynia, to demand the surren- 
der of Hannibal, who frustrated that design by suicide. 

See Piurarcn, ‘Life of Flamininus;” Livy, ‘History of 
Rome,’ books xxxi.-xxxix. ; NizBuur, ‘‘ Roman History.” 

Flaminio, fla-mee’ne-o, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an 
Italian writer, born at Imola about 1464. He was pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Seravalla and Bologna, and 
wrote Latin poetry with moderate success. He also 
wrote, in prose, a Dialogue on Education, and a treatise 
“On the Origin of Philosophy,” which are better than 
his poems. Died in 1536. 

Flaminio, (MARCANTONIO,) an eminent Latin poet, 
son of the preceding, was born at Seravalla in 1498. He 
was patronized by Cardinal Pole, with whom he lived 
for many years, and whom he accompanied to the Coun- 
cil of Trent in 1545. He translated thirty Psalms into 
Latin verse, (1558,) and wrote hymns and other Latin 
poems, “which,” says Ginguené, “join toa rare elegance 
something sweet and amiable, like his own character.” 
Died in Rome in 1550. 

See Aucust NEANDER, ‘“‘Erinnerung an M. A. Flaminio,’’ Ber- 
lin, 1837; Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary;” Tura- 
Boscul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Fla-min/i-us, (Carus,) a Roman general, noted for 
his valour, became tribune of the people in 232 B.c., and 
procured the passage of an agrarian law which was 
violently opposed by the Optimates. In 225 or 223 he 
was elected consul, and Jed an army against the Gauls. 
Having been chosen consul a second time, he com- 
manded at the battle of Lake Thrasymene, where, after 
a brave and desperate resistance, the Romans were 
defeated by Hannibal, and Flaminius was slain, in 217 
B.c. During this battle an earthquake destroyed the 
greater part of several cities of Italy; but it is said the 
armies were entirely unconscious of its shock. The 
“Via Flaminia,” a great highway, was made during his 
censorship, and named in his honour. 

His son Carus was consul in 185 B.c., and defeated 
the Ligurians. 

See Niepuur, “Lectures on Roman History ;” Livy, ‘‘ History 
of Rome,”’ books xxi. and xxii. 

Fla-min/i-us, (NoOBILIUS,) an Italian critic and theo- 
logian, born at Lucca in 1532; died in 1590. 

Flam/ma, (CALPURNIUS,) a Roman officer, noted for 
one heroic or daring action in the first Punic war. 

Flamma, (L. VOLUMNIUS,) a Roman general, who 
commanded in the Samnite war, 296 B.c. 

Flam/steed, (JOHN,) an eminent English astronomer, 
and the first astronomer royal, was born at Denby, 
near Derby, on the roth of August, 1646, and began the 
study of the stars at an early age. He was ordained, 
and obtained the living of Burstow, in 1684. He ap- 
pears to have been the first modern astronomer who 
understood the theory of the equation of time, on which 
subject he published a practical demonstration about 
1667. He made observations at Denby from 1668 to 
1674, soon after which he went to London and associated 
with Newton, Halley, and Hook. About 1675 Charles 
Il. appointed him astronomer royal, and gave him the 
direction of the new observatory of Greenwich, which 
was finished in 1676. Here he passed the remainder of 
his life in patient observation, and determined the posi- 
tion of 2884 stars. The results of his labours were 
published in 1725, with the title of “Celestial History,” 
(‘Historia Ceelestis.”) This work surpassed all pre- 
vious performances of the kind, contained the first ac- 
curate catalogue of the stars, and is one of the richest 
contributions ever made to practical astronomy. An 
imperfect edition was published, without his consent, in 
1712. He died in December, 1719. 

See “An Account of the Rev. John Flamsteed,” 1835, derived 
from his own manuscripts, which details a celebrated quarrel between 
Newton and Flamsteed; BrewsTEr, ‘‘ Life of Sir Isaac Newton;’’ 
J. B. Brot, ‘‘Notice sur Flamsteed,”’ Paris, 1827; WHEWELL, 
“ Newton and Flamsteed,’’ 1836; ‘“‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for 
December, 1835; “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1836. 

Flandin, flén’dan’, (CHARLES,) a French physician, 
born at Aubues (Niévre) in 1803. He wrote several 
treatises on arsenic, and became a member of the Con- 
seil de Salubrité, in Paris, in 1845. His most important 
work is a “Complete Treatise on Poisons,” (3 vols., 


1840-53.) 


Flandin, (EUGENE NapPoLkon,) a French painter and 
antiquary, born at Naples in 1809. He visited Italy and 
Algeria, and witnessed the attack on Constantine, which 
he painted in 1838. Under the auspices of the Academy, 
he was attached to the Persian embassy, and explored 
the antiquities of Persia, 1839-41. The results of this 
mission were “Studies on Persian Sculpture,” (3 vols.,) 
«Studies on Modern Persia,” (100 plates,) and a “ Nar- 
rative of a Journey to Persia,” (2 vols., 1843.) In 1844 
he was sent to the supposed site of Nineveh, where he 
made many designs, which were published by the govern- 
ment, (1845-54.) 

Flandrin, flén’dran’, (AuGustre,) a French painter, 
born in Lyons in 1804; died in 1842. 

Flandrin, (JEAN HuippoLyrex,) a French historical 
painter, brother of the preceding, was born at Lyons in 
1809, and was one of the best pupils of Ingres. He 
studied in Rome from 1833 to 1838, and settled in Paris. 
Among his works are ‘‘ Euripides writing Tragedies,” 
“Dante conducted by Virgil,” (1836,) “‘ Mater Dolorosa,” 
(1845,) and ‘ Napoléon Législateur,” (1847,) ordered for 
the Council of State. His composition and design are 
highly praised. He excelled also in portraits. He was 
admitted into the Institute in 1853. Died in 1864. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Flandrin, (JEAN PAUL,) a skilful landscape-painter, 
brother of the preceding, with whom he studied in Rome, 
was born at Lyons in 1811. He is called one of the 
representatives of classic landscape in France. Among 
his works are “The Campagna of Rome,” ‘‘The Prome- 
nade of Poussin on the Tiber,” (1843,) a ‘View of 
Rivoli,” (1844,) and “The Rhone near Avignon,” (1846.) 

. Flandrin, (Pirrre,) a French veterinary writer, born 
at Lyons in 1752; died in 1796. 

Plangini, flan-jee’/nee, (Luic1,) an Italian writer, born 
in Venice in 1733, was made cardinal in 1789. In 1801 
the Austrian emperor conferred on him the titles of Pa- 
triarch of Venice, count of the empire, and councillor of 
state. He translated from the Greek the “ Apology of 
Socrates” by Plato, and the ‘‘Argonautica” of ApoHo- 
nius Rhodius into verse, (2 vols., 1791-94.) Died in 1804. 

See Tipapo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri,’’ 

Flassans. See RAxis. 

Flat’/man, (THOMAS,) a lawyer, poet, and a skilful 
painter, born in London in 1633. He wrote songs, Vin- 
daric odes, and other small poems, which procured for 
him a temporary popularity. Died in 1688. 

Flatters, flat/térs, a German sculptor, born at Cre- 
velt in 1784; died in 1845. 

Flaugergues, fl6’zbarg’, (HONoRE,) a French as- 
tronomer, born at Viviers in 1755. In 1815 the Academy 
of Nimes awarded him a prize for a treatise on the tails 
of comets. Died in 1835. 

Flaugergues, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a French lawyer, 
born at Rodez about 1760. He was an active member 
of the legislative body in 1813, and was one of the com- 
mittee of three who prepared the address on the state 
of the nation to Napoleon in December of that year. 
Died in 1836. 

Flav’el, (JoHN,) an eminent English nonconformist 
and Calvinist divine, born in Worcestershire about 1627. 
He became rector of Dartmouth in 1656, and was ejected 
for nonconformity in 1662; after which he preached in 
private houses. His character is represented as excel- 
lent. Among his works, which are highly esteemed, are 
“Wusbandry Spiritualized,” (1669,) ‘ Divine Conduct,” 
(1678,) and ‘‘Method of Grace,” (1698.) His ‘Token 
for Mourners,” says Dr. Doddridge, ‘is inimitable.” 
Died at Exeter in 1691, An edition of his works, in six 
volumes, was published in 1820. 

See a ‘‘ Life of Flavel,”’ in an edition of his select works, 1833. 

Pla’/vi-an, [Lat. FLavia/nus; Fr. Fiavien, fla’ve- 
an’,| Bishop of Antioch, is called a saint by the Roman 
Catholics. He was an adversary of Arianism, and was 
elected in 381 A.D. to the see of Antioch. The pope and 
the Western bishops recognized Paulinus, who had been 
chosen Bishop of Antioch by another party. Died in 
404 A.D. ’ 

Pla’vi-an or Fla-vi-a’/nus, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was chosen Pontiff of the Greek Church in A.D. 
447. By his influence Ectyches was condemned as a 
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heretic in a council held in 448. At another council, 
assembled at Ephesus in 449, the Eutychian party pre- 
vailed, and deposed or condemned Flavian. He died in 
449, in consequence, it is said, of personal violence re- 
ceived from the hostile sect. 

See Socrates, “‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ;”? Sozomen, ‘‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica ;”” Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Graeca.”’ 

Flavigny, fla’vén’ye’, (VALERIEN,) a French Hebra- 
ist, born near Laon, was a doctor of the Sorbonne. He 
became professor of Hebrew in the Collége de France 
in 1630. He-was chiefly occupied with philological dis- 
cussions respecting the Hebrew text of the Bible, and 
was involved in a long dispute with Abraham Echel- 
lensis. Died in 1674. 

Flavio, fla’ve-o, (BIoNDO,) or Biondo Flavio, [ Lat. 
Fia/vius BLon’bDUuS, | an Italian historian and antiquary, 
born at Forli in 1388. He was secretary to Pope Eu- 
genius LV. and to three succeeding pontiffs. He illus- 
trated the antiquities of Italy and Rome in three works, 
viz., “Italia Illustrata,” (1474,) ““Ten Books of Rome 
Triumphant,” (“Romz Triumphantis Libri X.,” 1482,) 
and “Three Books of Rome Restored,” (‘‘ Rome Instau- 
rate Libri IIL,” 1482.) These works were excellent 
for the time, and are still consulted. Died in 1463. 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;’? TrrABoscul, “‘ Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana.” 

Fla/vi-us, (Caius or CNEIUsS,) a Roman senator, of 
plebeian birth, who held the office of zedile about 303 B.C. 
He acquired great popularity by publishing legal for- 
mulas and technicalities, the knowledge of which the 
patricians and pontiffs wished to be confined to them- 
selves. His collection of legal rules was called “Jus 
Flavianum.” 

Flavius, (CLEMENS.) See CLEMENS. 

Flavius, (JosEpHuS.) See JOSEPHUS. 

Fla’vus, (firus LArtrus,) the first Roman dictator, 
appointed to that office in 498 B.C. 

Flavy, de, deh fla’ve’, (GUILLAUME,) a famous and 
powerful French captain, born at Compiégne about 1398. 
He had command of Compiégne when Joan of Arc was 
captured there, (1430,) and was suspected of treachery 
in that affair. He was notorious for his audacity and 
crimes, and was assassinated in 1449. 

Flax’man, (JOHN,) an English sculptor of great emi- 
nence, was born at York in 1755. His father, who was 
a moulder of figures, brought him to London in infancy. 
About the year 1770 he became a student in the Royal 
Academy, where he distinguished himself by his industry 
and received a silver medal. In 1782 he married Miss 
Denman, with whom he lived happily until her death in 
1820. In 1787 he removed to Rome, where he executed 
his admirable and sublime compositions (in outline) 
illustrative of the prominent events of the “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” and of the great poems of Atschylus and 
Dante. His success in these subjects was such as to 
acquire for him a very high celebrity, especially for in- 
vention and composition. After remaining in Rome about 
seven years, he returned home, and in 1797 was unani- 
mously elected an associate of the Royal Academy. 
About this time he executed monuments of Lord Mans- 
field and Lord Nelson, which are much admired, and 
numerous marble groups of scriptural subjects, for which 
he was peculiarly qualified by his genius and his piety. 
In 1810 he became professor of sculpture in the Royal 
Academy. Among his latest productions are the “ Shield 
of Achilles,” his “ Psyche,” and the group of the “ Arch- 
angel Michael and Satan.” He died in 1826. Canova 
and other competent judges have pronounced him the 
greatest sculptor of modern times. “There was Flax- 
man,” says Ruskin, “another naturally great man, with 
as true an eye for nature as Raphael ;—he stumbles over 
the blocks of the antique statues, wanders in the dark 
valley of their ruins to the end of his days.” (‘Modern 
Painters.’’) 

See Cunnincuam, “Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters 
Sculptors, and Architects ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”’ f 

Plechére or Flechiére. See FLercuer, (Joun Wit- 
LIAM.) 

Fiéchier, fla’she-4’, (Esprit,) an excellent French 
pulpit orator, born at Pernes, (Vaucluse,) June ro, 1632. 
Having gained distinction by his Latin verses, eloquent 


conversation, and funeral orations, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1673. He was appointed 
Bishop of Lavaur in 1685, and Bishop of Nimes in 1687. 
As an orator, he was admired for his graceful style, noble 
thoughts, and harmonious periods. He was considered 
by his contemporaries as equal or only second to Bos- 
suet; but his reputation has since declined. Among 
his best works are an “Oration on Turenne,” (1676,) 
and a “Life of Theodosius the Great,” (1679.) Died 
at Montpellier in February, 1710. 

See Lapitre, ‘La Jeunesse de Fléchier,’’ in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes,”’ May, 1845; D’ ALEMBERT, ** Histoire des Membres 
de |’Académie,”’ tomes i. and ii.; FABRE DE NARBONNE, “‘ Discours 
sur la Vie de Fléchier,’’ prefixed to an edition of his works, 10 vols., 
1825. = 

Fleck, flék, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH FERDINAND,) a 
celebrated German actor, born at Breslau in 1757, was 
especially admired for his personation of the prominent 
characters in Shakspeare. Died in 1801. 

Pleck’/noe, (RICHARD,) an English poet and drama- 
tist, who lived in the \reign of Charles II. He was 
poet-laureate in the time of Dryden, whose ridicule, and 
that of Pope, seem to have preserved Flecknoe’s name 
from oblivion more than his own writings. He wrote 
“ Fashionable Young Ladies,” (“‘ Damoiselles ala Mode,” 
1667,) and other plays, which were not successful. Died 
about 1680. 

See Matong, “Life of Dryden;’ ALLiBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Authors.”’ 

Pleet’wood, (CHARLES,) an English general, born 
in Lancashire, is commonly described as a fanatic or 
enthusiast of small capacity. He was returned to Par- 
liament in 1645, and became a zealous republican and 
Puritan. As Reennt coer he distinguished himself 
at Dunbar and at the battle of Worcester, September, 
1651. After the death of Ireton, (1651,) Fleetwood 
married his widow, Bridget, a daughter of Cromwell, 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of the army in 
Ireland. He was also lord deputy of Ireland in 1654 
and 1655. The Protector afterwards gave him the first 
place among the major-generals whom he appointed in 
1656. After the restoration he lived in obscurity until 
his death, about 1692. His promotion is ascribed to his 
remarkable gift for praying and preaching extempore. 

_ See Hume, ‘‘ History of England;’? Guizor, ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre.”’ 

Fleetwood, (JoHN,) an English writer on theology, 
published “The Christian Dictionary,” (1773,) and ‘‘ The 
Life of Christ, and Lives of the Apostles,” etc., (1813.) 

Fleetwood, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an eminent English 
divine, born in London on the Ist of January, 1656. 
After graduating at Cambridge, he became chaplain 
of King William III. He was chosen Bishop of Saint 
Asaph in 1708, and was promoted to the Bishopric of 
Ely in 1714. His sermons, of which a large number 
were published, were greatly admired, and he was prob- 
ably the most eminent preacher in the Anglican Church 
of his time. Among his works are an “ Essay on Mira- 
cles,” (1701,) and “Chronicon Preciosum: an Account 
of English Money, the Price of Corn, Wages, ete., for 
the Last Six Hundred Years,” (1707.) He published in 
1712 four sermons, with a preface which, though con- 
demned by the House of Commons to be burnt, was 
inserted in the “ Spectator,” No. 384, with commendatory 
remarks by the editor. He advocated Whig principles 
in this preface. Died in August, 1723. 

See Powe t, ‘‘ Life of Fleetwood’’ prefixed to his Works; ‘‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica;’? Niceron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Fleetwood, (WILLIAM,) an English lawyer, became 
recorder of London about 1569. He wrote some legal 
and historical works. Died in 1593. 

Fleischer, fli’sher, (Hr tNRICH LEBERECHT,) an emi- 
nent German Orientalist, born at Schandau, in Saxony, 
in 1801. In 1835 he succeeded Rosenmiiller as_pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Leipsic. He published 
an edition of Abulfeda’s “ Anteislamica,” with a Latin 
translation, (1831,) and a valuable commentary on the 
“Koran of Beidhawi,” (1844.) 

Flémalle, fla/m4l’, written also Flamael, fla-mal’, 
Flemael, and Flameel, (BERTHOLET, bér’to’l4’,) a 
Flemish painter, born at Liege in 1614. He worked in 
Paris some years. Died in 1675. 
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Flem/ing, (ABRAHAM,) an English classical scholar 
and translator, born in London, lived about 1580. He 
translated Virgil’s ‘Bucolics,” (1575,) Aélian’s “ His- 
tory,” (1576,) Virgil’s “ Georgics,” (1589,) and other 
classic works, 

Fleming, (CALEB,) an English Socinian minister, born 
in 1698, succeeded the eloquent James Foster at Pinners’ 
Hall, London, in 1752. He published many theological 
writings. Died in 1779. 

Fleming, (CHARLES,) a philologist, born at Perth, 
Scotland, in 1806. He became professor of English at 
the Collége Louis-le-Grand, Paris, in 1829, and at the 
Polytechnic School in 1844. With M. Tibbins he pub- 
lished an “English-French and French-English Dic- 
tionary,” (Paris, 2 vols., 1840,) which is considered one 
of the best dictionaries of the two languages extant. 

Pleming or Flemming, flém’ming, (CLAUDIUS,) Con- 
stable of Sweden, born in Finland, commanded in that 
province when Sigismond inherited the throne at the 
death of his father, John III., in 1591. In the civil war 


that followed, Fleming supported Sigismond with fidelity, |. 


and defeated the insurgents. Died in 1597. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? GEYER, 
“* Histoire de la Suéde.”’ 

Flem/ing, (JOHN,) an eminent Scottish naturalist, 
born near Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, in 1785, became 
a minister of the Church of Scotland. He preached at 
Flisk, in Fifeshire. He produced, about 1822, the ‘ Phi- 
losophy of Zoology,” which was highly esteemed, and 
obtained the chair of natural philosophy at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, in 1828 or 1832. His “ History of British 
Animals” is a work of high authority. He was author 
of a work on “Molluscous Animals, including Shell- 
Fish,” (1837,) and of many minor scientific treatises. 
Having identified himself with the Free Church, or- 
ganized about 1843, he resigned his chair at Aberdeen. 
He became professor of natural history or natural science 
in the Free Church College of Edinburgh about 1845. 
Died in November, 1857. 

FPlem/ing, (PAarrick,) an Irish monk, born in the 
county of Lowth in 1599, received at baptism the name 
of CHRISTOPHER. He taught philosophy at Rome and 
Louvain, and theology at Prague, and wrote “ Lives of 
Irish Saints.” He was murdered near Prague by some 
fanatical peasants in 1631. 

Pleming, (ROBERT,) a Scottish theologian, born at 
Yester in 1630. He wrote the “ Fulfilling of Scripture,” 
(1681,) and other works, He preached many years at 
Rotterdam after 1676. Died in 1694. 

Fleming, (ROBERT,) Jr., a learned Scottish author and 
clergyman, son of the preceding, preached in Holland and 
London, and published sermons, poems, and discourses 
on the prophecies of Scripture, which are highly esteemed. 
In 1701 he issued a ‘Discourse on the Rise and Fall of 
the Papacy,” containing predictions which it is thought 
have been remarkably verified. He expected that 1848 
would be an important era in the subversion of the papal 
power. Died in 1716. 


See CuaAmpers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Flemming, flém/ming, (HANs HeErNricu,) Coun, 
born in Pomerania in 1632, distinguished himself at the 
siege of Vienna in 1683, and was made count of the 
empire. He obtained the rank of field-marshal about 
1688. Died in 1706. 

Flemming, (JAKOB HEINRICH,) an able general, born 
in Pomerania in 1667. He entered the service of Au- 
gustus of Saxony, who became King of Poland. He 
had a high command in the war against Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and was appointed field-marshal and chief 
minister of Augustus about 1712. He defeated the 
Swedes under Steinbock in Pomerania, and was after- 
ward victorious over the revolted Poles in 1715. Died 
in 1728. 

See ErscH und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;?? M. 
Ranrt, ‘‘Leben und Thaten des General J. H. Grafen von Flem- 
ming,” 1752. 

Flemming, (PAUL,) one of the most celebrated Ger- 
man poets of his time, was born at Hartenstein, in Saxony, 
in 1609. His “ Spiritual and Secular Poems” (1642) are 
greatly admired for their melody of versification, and his 
sonnets display merit of a high order. He went with an 
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embassy sent by the Duke of Holstein to Persia in 1636, 
Died at Hamburg in 1640. 

See VARNHAGEN VON Ense, “‘ Biographische Denkmale,” vol. 
iv.; Kart Scumitt, ‘‘P. Flemming nach seiner literargeschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung dargestellt,’’ 1851. 

Flemming or Flemmynge, (RICHARD,) born at 
Crofton, was appointed in 1420, by Henry V., Bishop 
of Lincoln. Having zealously opposed the opinions of 
Wycliffe, he received from the pope the appointment to 
the Archbishopric of York; but Henry did not permit 
him to occupy it. He founded Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Died in 1430. 

Flemming, (RoBERT,) a nephew of the preceding, 
became Dean of Lincoln in 1451. He published a Greek 
and Latin Dictionary, and a Latin poem in praise of 
Pope Sixtus IV. Died in 1483. 

Flers, flair, (CAMILLE,) a French landscape-painter, 
born at Paris in 1802. He revolted against academical 
traditions, and aimed to paint nature in its simplicity. 
His subjects are mostly taken from French scenery. 

Flers, de, deh flair, (CHARLES,) a French general, 
born in1756. In 1793 he commanded the army of the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and had several engagements with the 
Spaniards. Being accused of treason, he was arrested by 
order of the Convention and condemned to death in 1794. 

Flesselle, de, deh fla’s@l’, (PHILIPPE,) a French 
physician, who graduated in 1528. He was employed 
professionally by Francis I., Henry II., Francis I1., and 
Charles IX. Died in 1562. 

Flesselles, de, deh fla’sél’, (JACQUES,) a French civil 
officer, one of the first victims of the Revolution, was born 
about 1724. He held the office of provost of the mer- 
chants of Paris, the functions of which are similar to those 
of mayor. On the day the Bastille was stormed, July 14, 
1789, he was charged with hostility to the popular cause 
and shot by one of the mob, 

Fletch/er, (ABRAHAM,) a self-taught English mathe- 
matician and physician, born at Little Broughton in 1714, 
wrote the ‘“ Universal Measurer and Mechanic,” (1762.) 
Died in 1793. 

Fletcher, (ALEXANDER,) a British divine, born about 
1787, was minister of Finsbury Chapel, London. He 
published a ‘‘ Guide to Family Devotion, containing 730 
Hymns, 730 Prayers,” etc., which passed through man 
editions, ‘‘ Addresses to the Young,” (1851,) and other 
works. Died in 1860. 

Fletch’er, (ANDREW,) an able Scottish republican 
writer and orator, often called FLETCHER OF SALTOUN, 
was born at Saltoun in 1653. He was elected to the 
Scottish Parliament, in which he opposed the arbitrary 
measures of the court. Having been outlawed about 
1680, he retired to the continent, and fought against the 
Turks. At the revolution of 1688 he returned home, 
and again became a member of Parliament. ‘“ He was 
by far the most nervous and correct speaker in the Par- 
liament of Scotland,” says the Earl of Buchan; “for he 
drew his style from the pure models of antiquity.” He 
published several political treatises, among which are 
‘““Two Discourses concerning the Affairs of Scotland,” 
(1698.) Lockhart praises the ‘undaunted courage and 
pathetic eloquence” with which he exposed the oppres- 
sion to which Scotland was subjected. Died in London 
in 1716, Although a determined foe to despotism, 
Fletcher appears to have had little confidence in the 
capacity of the common people for self-government. 
Macaulay goes so far as to accuse him of being “the 
author of a plan for reducing a large part of the working- 
classes of Scotland toslavery.” (‘* History,” vol. i. p. 501.) 

See Ear or Bucuan, ‘ Life and Writings of Andrew Fletcher,” 
1792; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. iv., 1821. 

Fletcher, (ANDREW,) Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, 
nephew of the preceding, was born in 1692. He became 
a lord of session in 1724, and keeper of the signet in 1748. 
He was the confidential agent of the Duke of Argyll when 
the latter had the chief management of Scottish affairs. 
He is commended for his services in the promotion of 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. Died in 1766. 

See Campers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Fletcher, (GiLxs,) born in Kent, was the brother of 
Bishop Fletcher, and father of the poets Giles and 
Phineas. In 1588 he was ambassador to Russia, of 
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which nation he wrote a curious account, (1590.) This 
was suppressed by government, lest it should give of- 
fence to the Russian court. Died in 1610. 

Fletcher, (GILEs,) a son of the preceding, born about 
1588, was educated at Cambridge, and obtained the 
living of Alderton, in Suffolk. He wrote an admired 
and picturesque poem, ‘‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph 
in Heaven and Earth over and after Death,” (1610.) 
“‘Giles seems,” says Hallam, ‘‘to have more vigour than 
his elder brother, [ Phineas,] but less sweetness and 
smoothness. ... They both bear much resemblance to 
Spenser. ... They were endowed with minds eminently 
poetical, and not inferior in imagination to any of their 
contemporaries.” (“Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) Died in 1623. 

See CampBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets,’’ vol. ii. 


Fletcher, (JAMEs,) an English writer and school- 
teacher, born in 18r1, lived in London. He published 
“The Siege of Damascus,” “The Gem, and other 
Poems,” and a “History of Poland,” (1831.) In a fit 
of insanity, he committed suicide in 1832. 

Fletcher, (JoHN,) an eminent English dramatic 
author, born in Northamptonshire in 1576, was a son of 
Richard, Bishop of Bristol and London. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and became the friend of Francis 
Beaumont, with whom his name is inseparably asso- 
ciated as a partner in authorship. The unity of feeling 
and identity of genius between them were such that critics 
are unable to assign their respective shares in their 
works. Among the dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which had immense success, are ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,” 
(before 1611,) “ Philaster,” (1611,) and “The Loyal Sub- 
ject,” (1618.) Fletcher was sole author of “The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,” “The Scornful Lady,” (1616,) “The 
Spanish Curate,” comedy, (1622,) “ Rule a Wife and Have 
«a Wife,” a comedy, (1624,) and many other comedies, 
or tragi-comedies, in verse. Dryden informs us that in 
his time the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were per- 
formed oftener than those of Shakspeare. ‘ Fletcher,” 
remarks Hallam, “is as much superior to Shakspeare 
in his knowledge of the stage, as he falls below him in 
that of human nature. ... His sentiments and style, 
where not concealed by obscurity, are very dramatic. 
His thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality of 
romance; his metaphors vivid, though sometimes too 
forced... . Yet we are seldom arrested by striking 
beauties: good lines occur in every page, fine ones but 
rarely.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 
The same critic censures the “protracted indecency” 
of these authors. (See BEAUMONT, FRANCIS.) Died 
in 1625. 

See Lancsaing, ‘ Account of the English Dramatic Poets,”’ 169r. 


Pletcher or Fléchére, (JoHN WILLIAM,) a divine, 
born at Nyon, in Switzerland, in 1729. He removed to 
England in his youth, became a priest of the Anglican 
Church, and obtained the living of Madeley, in Salop, in 
1760. He was a religious associate of John Wesley, and 
author of several works, some of which were directed 
against Calvinism. His works were published in 8 
vols., (1803.) He died in Shropshire in 1785. ‘No 
Church,” says R. Southey, “has ever possessed a more 
apostolic minister.” 

See J. Benson, ‘‘ Life of J. W. Fletcher.” 


Fletcher, (PHINEAS,) an English poet, born in 1584, 
was the son of Giles Fletcher the ambassador, He 
was educated for the church, and obtained in 1621 the 
living of Hilgay. He wrote “The Locuste, or Apollyon- 
ists,” “Sicelides, a Drama,” and other poems. His 
reputation as a poet rests on “The Purple Island, or the 
Isle of Man,” (1633,) an allegorical description of the 
human body, faculties, and passions. Milton is said to 
have admired and imitated him. “ He is entitled,” Says 
Ileadley, “to a very high rank among our old English 
classics.” Hallam thinks him deserving of praise, but 
that his poem “from its very nature is insufferably 
wearisome.” (See FLETCHER, GILES.) Died about 1650, 
ie See Jounson and Cuarmers, “‘Lives of the English Poets; 

Biographia Britannica;”’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. ii., 1820. 

Fletcher, (RICHARD,) an English prelate, born in 
Kent, was. the father of John the dramatist. He became 


chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, who directed him in 1586 to 
attend Mary Stuart at her execution ; but she declined to 
listen to his exhortations. He was appointed Bishop of 
Bristol in 1589, of Worcester in 1592, and of London in 
1594. Died in 1596. 

Fleuranges, de, deh fluh’rénzh’, (Robert de la 
Marck—deh 14 mark,) SEIGNEUR, a brave French 
officer, born of a noble family at Sedan in 1491, offered 
his services to Louis XII. at an early age, and became 
the companion of the Count of Angouléme, afterwards 
Francis I. At the battle of Novara, or Asti, he is said 
to have received forty-six wounds. In 1525 he was taken 
prisoner with Francis I. at the battle of Pavia. A few 
years after this he was promoted to the rank of marshal 
of France. He wrote a ‘‘ History of Memorable Events 
which occurred from 1499 to 1521.” Died in 1537. 

Fleuriau, fluh’re-0’, (JEROME CHARLEMAGNE,) Mar- 
quis de Langle, (deh 16ngl,) a French writer, born in 
Brittany about 1742; died in 1807. 

Fleurieu, de, deh fluh’re-uh’, (CHARLES PIERRE 
Claret—kla’rd’,) Count, a skilful French hydrographer 
and statesman, born in Lyons in 1738. He entered the 
navy in his youth, acquired skill in naval tactics, and 
became director-general of the ports and arsenals in 1776, 
He was minister of marine from October, 1790, until 
May, 1791, after which he was chosen a member of the 
Institute. He planned the naval operations of the war 
against the British, 1778 to 1783, in which he displayed 
great strategical skill. He published, besides other 
writings, a valuable work, entitled a “‘ Voyage around 
the World, made by Etienne Marchand,” (4 vols., 1798,) 
with notes and many charts. He became councillor 
of state in 1799, and intendant-general of the emperor’s 
household, and a senator, in 1805. Died in 1810. 

See DELAMBRE, “‘ Notice sur. la Vie, etc. de M. le Comte de Fleu- 
rieu;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Fleuriot-Lescot, fluh’re’o’ lés’ko’, (J. A. C.,) born 
in Brussels about 1760, was a violent Jacobin, and 
acted for a short time as mayor of Paris, until the fall 
of Robespierre, his patron, with whom he was executed 
in 1794. 

Fleury, fluh’re’, (ABRAHAM JosEPH Bénard—bd’. 
nar’,) a French comedian, born at Chartres in 1751. 
He performed in Paris with success from 1778 to 1818. 
Died in 1822. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Fleury,” by J. B. Laritrr, 1835. 


Fleury, (CLAUDE,) ABBE, a pious and learned eccle- 
siastic, born in Paris in 1640, practised law several years 
before he entered the priesthood. In 1672 Louis XIV. 
chose him for tutor to the Princes de Conti. He was 
associated with Fénelon about sixteen years (1689-1705) 
as sub-preceptor of the Dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, and 
Berry. After their education was finished, the king 
gave him the rich priory of Argenteuil. In 1696 Abbé 
Fleury,was elected a member of the French Academy in 
the place of La Bruyére. Contemporary writers agree 
in extolling his moral qualities, his profound learning, 
and his literary merit. He published a work on the 
“Morality of Christians,” another on “ Ecclesiastical 
Law,” and a “ Historical Catechism,” (1683,) which had 
great success. His greatest work is his “ Ecclesiastical 
History,” (‘‘ Histoire ecclésiastique,” 20 vols., 1691- 
1723,) comprising a period of about four centuries. His 
style is pure, clear, and concise, and his spirit liberal and 
candid. He was confessor to Louis XV. from 1716 to 
1722. Voltaire said, ‘His history of the Church is the 
best that has been written.” Died in July, 1723. 

See Ronpet, ‘‘ Notice sur Abbé Fleury” prefixed to an edition 
of his ‘‘ Opuscules,”’ 5 vols., 1780; C. E. Simonetti, “‘ Der Charak- 
ter eines Geschichtsschreibers in dem Leben und aus den Schriften 
des Abbts C. Fleury,” 1746; JAEGER, ‘“‘ Notice sur C. Fleury consi- 
déré comme Historien del’ Eglise,”’ 1847; A. Martin, “ Essai sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de Fleury,”’ 1837. 

Fleury, (EmiLe FE.rx,) a French general, born in 
Paris in 1815. He served in Algeria, became a senator 
in 1865, and was sent as ambassador to Russia in 1869. 

Fleury, (JULIEN,) a French philologist, born about 
1650. He edited Apuleius ‘‘ad usum Delphini,” (1688.) 
Died in 1725. 

Fleury, de, deh fluh’re’, (AIMEE de Coigny —deh 
kwan’ye’,) DuCHESSE, a literary French lady, born in 
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Paris about 1776. In1794 she was confined in the same 
prison with André Chénier, and was the subject of his 
ode “La jeune Captive.” She wrote a novel entitled 
“ Alvar,” (1818.) Died in 1820. 

Fleury, de, (ANDRE HERCULE,) CARDINAT, an emi- 
nent French statesman, born at Lodéve, in Languedoc, 
on the 22d of June, 1653, was educated at Paris. To 
superior mental faculties and wit he added high literary 
attainments and persuasive eloquence. In 1677 he was 
chosen almoner to the queen, and after her death, in 1683, 
he served in the same capacity Louis XIV., who in 1698 
nominated him Bishop of Fréjus. Just before'the death 
of Louis XIV., by a codicil to his will, he appointed 
Fleury preceptor to the heir-apparent, aged about six 
years, who in 1715 succeeded as Louis XV. He per- 
formed the duties of this office in such a manner that he 
gained the affection and respect of the young king, who 
in 1726 raised him to the dignity of prime minister,—an 
event which occasioned ample demonstrations of popu- 
lar joy. Inthe same year he received from the pope a 
cardinal’s hat. Adopting a pacific and economical policy, 
he exercised his power with wisdom and fidelity until 
his death. He maintained peace with Spain and Eng- 
land until 1740, when France, in spite of his efforts, was 
involved in the general war. He was a member of the 
French Academy. Died in Paris in January, 1743. 

See Sarint-Simon, ‘‘Mémoires;” Votraire, ‘*Siécle de Louis 


XIV;” F. J. Barattie, “Eloge historique de M.le Cardinal A. H. 
de Fleury,’ 1737; ‘* Leben des Cardinals A. H. Fleury,’’ Freiburg, 


1743. 

Fleury, de, (GUILLAUME FRANGoIS Joly.) See 

OLY. 

; Fleury de Chaboulon, fluh’re’ deh sh&’boo’ldn’, 
(PIERRE ALEXANDRE EpouARD,) a Frenchman, born in 
1779. He became private secretary of Napoleon on his 
return from Elba, and wrote ‘Memoirs of the Private 
Life and Reign of Napoleon in 1815,” (2 vols., 1819,) 
which had a great success. Died in 1835. 

Flex’man, (Rocer,) D.D., an English dissenting 
minister, born in Devonshire in 1708. He wrote several 
biographies, and made an index to ‘The Rambler,” 
which provoked Dr. Johnson’s indignation and, disgust 
by entering Milton’s name thus :—‘ Milton, Mr. John.” 
He preached in London many years. Died in 1795. 

Flin’ders, (MArrHEW,) an English navigator, born 
in Lincolnshire about 1760. He made a voyage to New 
Holland in 1795, and, in company with George Bass, dis- 
covered, in 1798, the strait since called Bass’s Strait. As 
captain of the Investigator, he explored the southern 
coast of Australia, and discovered the Gulfs of Spencer 
and Saint Vincent. Ona homeward-bound voyage, being 
compelled to put in to the Isle of France, he was de- 
tained a prisoner by the French about six years, 1803-10. 
He died in England in 1814, just after he had published 
his “ Voyage to Terra Australis,” (2 vols., 1814.) 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1814. 

FPlink or Flinck, flink, (GovAER?, go/vart,) a skilful 
Dutch painter of portraits and history, born at Cleves in 
1616, was a pupil of Rembrandt, whose style he imitated 
with success. He worked at Amsterdam, and was pa- 
tronized by the Elector of Brandenburg. Among his 
works are “ Solomon praying for Wisdom,” and a ‘f Vir- 
gin and Child.” Died in 1660. 


See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 


Flins des Oliviers, de, deh flan da’zo’le’ve-a/, 
(CLAUDE Marte Louis Carbon—k§4r’bén’,) a French 
poet, born at Rheims in1757. He wrote “The Awaking 
of Epimenides,” (‘Le Reveil d’Epiménide,”) a drama, 
and many other poems. Died in 1806. 

Flint, (AUsTIN,) a distinguished American physician 
and medical writer, born in Petersham, Massachusetts, 
in 1812, graduated as M.D. at Harvard in 1833. He was 
one of the founders of the Buffalo Medical College in 
1847. After having been a professor in several medical 
colleges in the United States, he was appointed in 1861 
professor of the principles and practice of medicine in 
the Bellevue College Hospital, New York, and of pa- 
thology and practical medicine in the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital. He has published, besides other valuable 
works, “ Practical Treatise on the Pathology, Diagnosis, 
and Treatment of Diseases of the Heart,” (1859,) and 


an excellent work on the “ Practice of Medicine,” (1866 ; 
3d edition, 1868.) 

Flint, (Ausrin,) a son of the preceding, born in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, in 1836, studied at Harvard, and 
graduated at Jefferson Medical College in 1857. He 
became professor of physiology in the University of Buf- 
falo in 1858, and was afterwards professor of the same 
branch in the Long Island College Hospital. His essay 
on the Excretory Function of the Liver, translated into 
French, received from the Institute of France a prize of 
1500 francs. He has made several valuable contribu- 
tions to the ‘‘ American Journal of Medical Sciences,” 
and other periodicals. 

Flint, (Timoruy,) an American author and traveller, 
born at North Reading, Massachusetts, in 1780. In 1815 
he went as a missionary to the Valley of the Mississippi. 
In 1826 he published ‘Recollections of Ten Years 
passed in the Valley of the Mississippi.” He also wrote 
“Geography of the Mississippi Valley,” (2 vols., 1828,) 
“Arthur Clenning” (1828) and other novels, and made 
contributions to Several periodicals. He died in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1840. 

See Griswo tp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.’’ 

Flin/toff, (OWen,) a British legal writer of the present 
century. He published an excellent work on “ The Law 
of Real Property,” (1839,) also “ The Rise and Progress 
of the Laws of England and Wales,” and an ‘ Introduc- 


tion to Conveyancing,” (1840.) 

Plipart, fle’par’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a skilful French 
engraver and designer, born in Paris in 1723, was an 
associate of the Royal Academy. He engraved a ‘ Holy 
Family,” after Giulio Romano, and some works of Greuze 
and Vernet. Died in 1782. 

Flocco, flok’ko, or Floke, a Norwegian or Swedish 
pirate, who acquired reputation by his enterprise in navi- 
gation. In 865 A.D. he visited Iceland, and gave it the 
name which it now bears. 

Flocon, flo’kdn’, (FERDINAND,) a French journalist, 
born in Paris about 1800. He’ became in 1845 chief 
editor of the ‘“Réforme,” the organ of the radical de- 
mocracy, and in February, 1848, secretary of the pro- 
visional government formed by the revolutionists. His 
official career ended in June of that year. 

Flodoard, flo’do’4r’, a French historian and priest, 


born at Epernay in 894 A.D., wrote a history of the 
Church of Rheims, and a chronicle of events that oc- 
curred in France from 919 to 966. He was canon of 
Rheims when he died, in 966. 

Floerke. See FLORKE. 

Flogel or Floegel, flo’gel, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a 
German writer, born in Silesia in 1729, became professor 
of philosophy at Liegnitz in 1774. He wrote a ‘“ History 
of the Human Intellect,” (1776,) a curious work, of great 
research, ‘‘The History of Comic Literature,” (4 vols., 
1784-86,) which is commended, and a few other works. 
Died in 1788. ; 

Floke. See FLocco. 

Plood, fltd, (Rt. Hon. Hrnry,) an eloquent Irish 
orator, born in 1732. He was elected in 1759 to the 
Irish Parliament, where he became one of the chiefs 
of the opposition, and a rival of Grattan, with whom he 
was formerly intimate. They had a personal dispute in 
the House in 1783, which was a remarkable display of 
the power of invective on both sides. Flood challenged 
his opponent ; but the meeting was prevented by the 
authorities. About that date Flood became a member 
of the English Parliament, in which he sat until 1790. 
Mr. Phillips, the biographer of Curran, informs us that 
the latter once said, “Flood was immeasurably the 
greatest man of his time in Ireland ;” but this opinion 
is not generally concurred in. He died in 1791. His 
speeches and poetical pieces have been published. 

See W. Foon, “ Life and Correspondence of Henry Flood,’ 1838. 

Flood, (Roperr.) See FLupp. 

Floquet, flo’k4’, (ETIENNE JosEPH,) a French com- 
poser, born at Aix in 1750; died in 1785. 

Floquet, (PirrrE AMABLE,) a French historical 
writer and advocate, born at Rouen in 1797. His prin- 
cipal works are a “Eulogy on Bossuet,” (1827,) and a 
“History of the Parliament of Normandy,” (7 vols., 
1840-43,) which gained a prize of the Institute. 


€as k; cass; & hard; &as87; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $as z; thas in this. ({@—-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Flor, de, deh flor, (ROGER,) a famous military adven- 
turer, born about 1264. In his youth he fought with the 
crusaders against the Saracens. About 1303 he entered 
the service of the emperor Andronicus, for whom he 
gained several victories over the Turks. He was assas- 
sinated, by order of the emperor, in 1306 or 1307. 

See Le Brau, “‘ Histoire du Bas- Empire.” 


Flo’ra, [Fr. FLorg, flor,] an ancient Italian divinity, 
the goddess of flowers, appears to have been wor- 
shipped in the time of Numa, or earlier. Her annual 
festival (Aloralia) was celebrated from April 28 to May 
1. The Flora of the Romans corresponded to the Greek 
Chloris. 

Flore, (FRANC.) See FLorRis, (FRANS.) 

Flor’ence OF WORCESTER, (w00s’ter,) a learned 
monk, was the first chronicler who wrote in England 
after the Norman Conquest. His chronicle (in Latin) 
was printed in 1592.. Died in 1118. 

Florencourt, von, fon flo’rén’koor’, (FRANZ Chas- 
sot—shfa’so’,) a German journalist and political writer, 
of aristocratic principles, was born at Brunswick in 1803. 
Since 1851 he has lived in Vienna. 

Florencourt, von, (WILHELM CHassotT,) a German 
antiquary and writer on numismatics ; born about 1800. 

Plorent, flo’rént, or Floris, flo’ris, I, Count of Fries- 
land, was killed in battle by the men of Brabant in 1061. 

Florent II., Count of Friesland and Holland, suc- 
ceeded his father, Thierry V., in rog1, at the age of ten. 
Died in 1122. 

Florent IIL, Count of Holland, was a son of Thierry 
VL, whom he succeeded in 1157. He waged war against 
the Count of Flanders, and in 1189 followed the emperor 
Frederick I. in a crusade. He died at Antioch in 1190. 

Florent IV. of Holland, born in 1210, began to reign 
in 1223. In his reign a great storm and inundation 
of the sea covered a populous district now occupied by 
the Zuyder Zee, which was then first formed. He was 
assassinated in 1235. 

Florent V., a grandson of the preceding, was about 
two years old at the death of his father, in 1254. He 
waged a long war against the revolted West Frisians 
and against the Flemings. He was assassinated in 1296. 

Florent-Chrétien. See CHRETIEN. 

Florentino. See FIORENTINO. 

Flo-ren-ti/nus, a Roman jurist, who had a high repu- 
tation, but of whom little is known. He is supposed to 
have lived in the time of Ulpian, (who died in 228 A.D.,) 
or Jater. He wrote many books of “ Institutiones.” 

Flores, flo’rés, (ANDREs,) a minor Spanish poet, born 
at Segovia in 1484, wrote lyric poems. Died about 1560. 

Flores, flo’rés or flor, (Louts,) born at Ghent in 1570, 
became a monk, and went as a missionary to the Philip- 
pine Isles. The Dutch imprisoned him, and then deliv- 
ered him to the Japanese, who put him to death in 1622. 
He wrote an “ Account of the State of Christianity.” 

Plores, de, dd flo’rés, (JUAN,) a Spanish novelist, 
who flourished about 1510. He wrote “The History 
of Cerisel and Mirabella,” (‘La Historia de Cerisel y 
Mirabella,” 1524,) which was very popular. 

Florez, flo’réth, (ENRIQUE,) a Spanish monk, and an 
excellent historian and numismatist, born at Valladolid 
in 1701, devoted his life to the investigation of history, 
especially that of Spain. His first essay, entitled “Key 
to History,” (‘Clave historical,” 1743,) was very success- 
ful. He wrote a voluminous work on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Spain, (“ Espafia sagrada,” in 29 vols., 1747 
-70.) After his death it was continued and completed, 
in forty-six volumes. This work has a high character 
for veracity and literary merit. He was also author of a 
learned antiquarian treatise on medals. Died in 1773. 

See BouTerwek, “ Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole ;” FRAN- 
cisco Menpez, “ Noticias de la Vida y Escritos del P. H. Florez,’’ 
Madrid, 1780. ? 

Florian, (Docampo.) See Docampo. 

Plo/ri-an, (in Latin, Mar’cus (or An/nius) Floria’/- 
nus,) a Roman emperor, who was a half-brother of the 
emperor Tacitus, At the death of the latter, Florian 
was proclaimed his successor by a part of the army, 
while the legions of the East supported the: claims of 
Probus. A few months after this event, Florian was 
killed by his own soldiers, in 276 A.D. 
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Florian, de, deh flo’re’6n’, (JEAN PIERRE Claris— 
kla’réss’,) a French novelist and poet, was born at the 
chateau de Florian, in the department of Gard, in March, 
yee a youth or childhood he often visited the house 
of Voltaire, who encouraged his literary aspirations. He 
became gentleman-in-ordinary to the Duc de Penthiévre, 
who treated him with much favour and confidence. In 
1783 he published the romance of “Galatea,” which 
was very popular, and was followed by ‘“*Numa Pom- 
pilius,” (1786,) ‘ Estelle,” (1788,) and several comedies 
and fables, which obtained the public favour. He trans- 
lated ‘Don Quixote” into French. He was admitted 
into the French Academy in 1788. During the reign 
of terror he was imprisoned several months, but was 
released by the coup d’état of oth Thermidor. Among 
French fabulists he is considered next to La Fontaine. 
Died near Paris in 1794. 

See Rosny, ‘Vie de Florian,” 1798; LACRETELLE, “loge de 
Florian,” 1812; “‘ Jeunesse de Florian, ou Mémoires d’un jeune 
Espagnol,” 1807; V1ANncin, ‘‘ Eloge de Florian,” 1833. 

Floriani, flo-re-A’nee, (FRANCESCO,) a painter of the 
Venetian school, born at Udine, flourished about 1570. 

Florida, de la, da 14 flo-ree’pa, (MARQUIS,) a Spanish 
general, born in Madrid about the year 1646. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his military talents in the reigns of 
Charles II. and Philip V., defended Milan in 1706 against 
Prince Eugene, and commanded under the Duke of 
Vendéme at the important battle of Almanza, in 1707, 
where the French and Spaniards defeated the English 
and their allies. Died in 1714. 

Florida Blanca, flo-ree’p4 blan’k4, (JosE Mofiino— 
mon-yee/no,) CoUNT OF, an eminent Spanish statesman, 


born at Helin, in Murcia, in 1728, belonged by birth to 
the middle class. After studying law at Salamanca, he 
practised several years with increasing reputation, and 
filled the office of fiscal of the Council of Castile. About 
1770 he was appointed ambassador to Rome, where he 
displayed great diplomatic ability, and remained until the 
resignation of the prime minister Grimaldi, who, having 
the privilege of naming his successor, selected Mofino, 
who had recently been created Count of Florida Blanca. 
He entered the office in February, 1777, soon after which 
Charles III. of Spain formed an alliance with France 
against England. Mojfiino carried on the war with vigour, 
ability, and credit; and, though his efforts to recover 
Gibraltar were frustrated, the Spaniards captured Florida, 
Minorca, the Bahamas, and a fleet of fifty-five merchant- 
vessels. Peace having been made with England in Janu- 
ary, 1783, he promoted the cause of popular education, 
patronized arts and sciences, and made several wise 
reforms in the domestic policy of Spain. Just before the 
death of Charles IIL., in 1788, he testified his confidence 
in his minister by commending him to the favour of his 
successor, Charles IV., who retained him in his service 
until the intrigues of the queen and the notorious Godoy 
effected his dismissal in 1792. His disposition is said to 
have been amiable, and his moral character high. Died 
in 1808. 

See Coxe, ‘* Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bour- 
bon,”’ 5 vols., 1815. 

Floridor, flo’re’dor’, (Jostas de Soulas—deh soo’- 
l4s’,) Sieur de Prinefosse, a popular French comedian, 
was born of a noble family in Brie in 1608. Floridor was 
a fancy name which he assumed when he became an 
actor. He performed the principal vé/es in tragedy and 
high comedy, and was a great favourite with the public. 
Died about 1671. 

Floridus, flo-ree’dd6ce, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian phi- 
lologist, born about 1500. He removed to Paris at the 
request of Francis I, who gave him a pension. He 
made a translation into Latin verse of eight books of 
the “ Odyssey,” (1545,) which had a great success, His 
death prevented the completion of it, He wrote an 
“Apology for the Latin Language,” (1537,) and other 
works. Died in 1547. : ; 

Florigerio, flo-re-ja’re-o, or Florigorio, flo-re-go’- 
re-o, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian painter of the Venetian 
school, born at Udine, lived about 1535. 

Florimond de Remond, oe deh reh-mdn’, 
a French Roman Catholic theologian, born at Agen; 
| died in 1602. 
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Florio, flo’re-o, (DANIELE,) Count, an Italian poet, 
born at Udine in 1710; -died in 1789. 

Florio, flo’re-o, (JOHN,) surnamed THE RESOLUTE, a 
philologist and grammarian, born in London, of Italian 
parents, about 1545. He was professor of French and 
Italian in the University of Oxford, and in the reign of 
James I. was appointed fo teach those languages to Prince 
Henry. He married a sister of Samuel Daniel the poet. 
He published an “Italian and English Dictionary,” 
{1597,) the most copious then extant, a translation of 
Montaigne’s “Essays,” (1603,) and several other works. 
Shakspeare, it is supposed, ridiculed him in the character 
of Holofernes in “ Love’s Labour Lost.” Died in 1625. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses,”’ 


Floriot, flo‘re-o’, (PrERRE,) a French moralist, born 
in 1604, became confessor to the recluses of Port-Royal. 
He wrote a pious work entitled “La Morale du Pater,” 
or “La Morale chrétienne,” (“Christian Morality,” 5 
yols., 1672,) which was much esteemed. Died in 1691. 

Ploris, flo/ris, (FRANS,) [Fr. FRANC-FLORE, fRONK 
flor,] an excellent Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 


1520, was surnamed THE RAPHAEL OF FLANDERS. His 
proper name was FRANS DE VRIEND, (vreend.) He 


studied the works of Michael Angelo in Rome, and 
returned to Antwerp. He was eminent for boldness of 
design, richness of invention, and facility of execution. 
Among his master-pieces are a “ Nativity,” a ‘Cruci- 
fixion,” and “The Last Judgment.” He is said to have 
been very intemperate. Died in 1570. 

His son and pupil, FRANS F Loris, was a skilful painter, 
especially of small pictures. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Floris, flo’ris, (PIETER WILLEMSzooN,) a navigator, 
born at Dantzic. He sailed to the East Indies as factor 
of the English Company in 1610, before which he had 
visited those regions in the service of the Dutch. He 
returned in £615, and wrote, in Dutch, an interesting 
journal of his voyage, a version of which was published 
by Purchas. Died in 1615. 

Florke or Floerke, flér’keh, (JOHANN Erwnst,) a 
German author, born at Altenkalden in 1767 ; died in 1830. 

Flo’rus, (DREPA‘/NIUS,) a theologian and poet, who 
probably wrote about 850 A.D., and was a canon or 
deacon of the church of Lyons. He composed, besides 
Latin poems, a commentary on the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, and a refutation of Erigena on predestination. 

Flo’rus, (Gessius,) a Roman officer, who became 
governor of Judea in64 A.D. His cruelty and rapacity 
provoked the last revolt of the Jews, which resulted in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A.D. 

Florus, (JULIUS,) a celebrated orator of Gaul, born 
about 20 B.c., practised at the Roman bar, and after- 
wards in his native country. Quintilian speaks highly 
of his eloquence. Died about 55 A.D. 

Florus, (Lucius ANN&us,) a Latin historian, who 
lived in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, and, accord- 
ing to some authors, was a native of Spain. He wrote 
an “Epitome of Roman History,” (“Epitome de Gestis 
Romanorum,”) from the origin of Rome to the time 
of Augustus, compiled probably from historians whose 
works are lost. Critics observe that he deals rather 
largely in panegyric, but give him credit for being an 
agreeable writer and generally exact. His style is ele- 
gant, but somewhat declamatory. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘De Historicis Latinis ;” J. M. Henze, ‘‘Com- 
mentatio de Floro non historico sed rhetore,”? 1787. 

' Flotow, von, fon filo’to, (FRIEDRICH,) a German 
composer, born at Teutendorf in 1811. He composed 
operas entitled “ Martha,” “Linda,” “Albin,” etc. 

Flotte, flot, (PrERRE,) a French lawyer, who performed 
an important part in the quarrel between King Philip 
the Fair and Pope Boniface about 1300. He was sent to 
Rome with an answer to the pope’s bull, and is said to 
have used insulting language to Boniface. He was killed 
at the battle of Courtray, in 1302. 

Flotte, de, deh flot, (ErIEnNe Gaston—gis’tbn’,) 
BARON, a French “ttérateur, nephew of Lantier the poet, 
was born near Marseilles in 1805. He has written, 
besides other poems, the “Exile of Dante,” (1833,) and 
“La Vendée,” (1845.) 
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Flottes, flot, (JEAN BapristE Marcrt,) ABBE, a 
French writer and professor of philosophy, born at 
Montpellier in 1789. 

Flottwell, flot/Wél, (EDUARD HEINRICH,) a Prussian 
statesman, born at Insterburg in 1786, was appointed 
minister of state in 1844. 

Flourens, floo’16Nn’, (MARIE JEAN PIERRE,) an emi- 
nent French physiologist and author, born near Béziers 
in 1794. He took his degree in medicine in 1813, and 
became a resident of Paris in 1814. In 1822 he pro- 
duced “ Researches on Irritability and Sensibility.” He 
was admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1828, 
after he had published an able work called “ Researches 
on the Properties and Functions of the Nervous System 
in Vertebrate Animals,” (1824.) He became professor 
of comparative anatomy in the museum in 1832, and 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences in 1833. 
Among his chief works are “ Analysis of the Labours of 
Cuvier,” (“Analyse raisonnée des Travaux de G. Cuvier,” 
1841,) “Buffon, Histoire de ses Idées et de ses Tra- 
vaux,” (1844,) “Theory of the Formation of the Bones,” 
(1847,) “Course of Comparative Physiology,” (3 vols., 
1854,) and “ Human Longevity and the Quantity of Life 
on the Globe,” (1854,) a very popular book. He was 
elected to the French Aéademy in 1840. 

See QuERARD, “‘La France Littéraire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Floyd, (JouN,) an English writer on theology, born 
in Cambridgeshire, became a Jesuit about 1593. He 
was banished after that date. 

Floyd, (JoHN,) an American officer, born in Virginia 
in 1769. He removed to Georgia in 1791, and became 
a major-general in the second war with Great Britain. 
From 1827 to 1829 he was a member of Congress. Died 
in 1839. 

Floyd, (JOHN B.,) an American lawyer and general, 
born in Pulaski county, Virginia, in 1805. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of war by President Buchanan in 
March, 1857. ‘To aid the cause of disunion, he trans- 
ferred more than one hundred thousand muskets and 
rifles, besides a great number of cannon, from Northern 
armories to the South, in 1860. He resigned about De- 
cember 25, 1860, after which he was accused of being a 
defaulter, but was not brought to trial. Having joined 
the army of the Confederates, he commanded at Fort 
Donelson when it was attacked by General Grant, Feb- 
ruary, 1862. When the capture of the fort became in- 
evitable, he turned the command over to Pillow, and 
escaped by flight. Died in 1863. 

Floyd, (WILLIAM,) an American patriot, born in 
Suffolk county, New York, in 1734. He was chosen in 
1774 a delegate to the first Continental Congress, in 
which he continued to serve about eight years, and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. Died in 182t. 

See Gooprich, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ ; 

Floy’er, (Sir Joun,) a skilful English physician, born 
at Hinters in 1649. He published several professional 
treatises,’and translated the ‘“Sibylline Oracles” from 
the Greek. His learning and piety were commended by 
Dr. Johnson, who had been under his medical care. He 
was a strenuous advocate of cold baths. Died in 1734. 

Plidd, [Lat. DE Fiuc’risus,] (ROBERT,) an English 
physician and writer, born at Milgate in 1574, was re- 
puted a man of great learning, especially in occult 
sciences, and was an adept in the Rosicrucian philoso- 
phy. He published treatises on various subjects, abound- 
ing in abstruse philosophy and visionary theories, with 
some original ideas. Kepler and Gassendi did him the 
honour. to write refutations of his system. Thomas 
Fuller says, ‘‘ His works are for the English to slight or 
admire, for the French and other foreigners to under- 
stand or use.” (“ Worthies of England.”) Died in 1637. 

See Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Fliie, de, deh flii’eh, (Nrcoras,) a Swiss patriot and 
hermit, born at the village of Saxeln in 1417, was revered 
by his countrymen for his piety and wisdom. When the 
confederacy was in great peril from civil dissension, he 
restored harmony on the basis of the Covenant of Stantz. 
formed in 1481. Died in 1487. 

Fluegel. See FLUGEL. 
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Fliigel, flii’Zel, (Gustav Lesprecut,) a German Ori- 
ental scholar, born at Bautzen in 1802. His most im- 
portant work is the edition of the large encyclopedic- 
bibliographical Dictionary of Haji (Hadschi) Khalfa, 
with a Latin translation and commentary, six volumes 
of which were completed in 1852. He was professor at 
Meissen from 1832 to 1850. 

Pliigel, (JOHANN GovrrrrieD,) a distinguished Ger- 
man lexicographer, born at Barby, on the Elbe, in 1788. 
He brought out in 1830 his “ Complete English-German 
and German-English Dictionary,” (2 vols.,) and in 1840 
his “Triglotte, or Merchant’s Dictionary, in German, 
English, and French,” (3 vols.) He lived at Leipsic. 
Died in 1855. 

Flus/ser, (CHARLES W.,) an American naval officer, 
born in Maryland about 1832. He gained the rank of 
lieutenant in 1855. He commanded the gunboat Miami, 
and was killed in a battle against the iron-clad Albemarle, 
in Roanoke River, April, 1864. 

Flygare-Carléen. See CARLEN. 

Foa, fo’a’, (EUGENIE£,) originally named GRaDIs, a 
French authoress, born at Bordeaux about the end of 
the eighteenth century. She wrote “Le Petit Robinson 
de Paris,” (1840,) and other moral tales for youth. Died 
in Paris in 1853. : 

Fodeéré, fo’da/ra’, (FRANGOIS EMANUEL,) an eminent 
physician, born in Savoy in 1764. About 1814 he was 
elected professor of Jegal medicine in Strasbourg, and 
physician of the Royal College of that place, where he 
passed the rest of his life. He wrote numerous valuable 
professional works, among which are a “Treatise on 
Legal Medicine and Public Hygiene,” (3 vols., 1798,) 
and a ‘‘ Natural History of the County of Nice,” (2 vols., 
1812.) Died in 1835. 

See Ducros, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux du Dr. Fodéré,” 
1845; A. Morrarp, “‘ Notice historique sur la Vie du Professeur 
Fodéré,”’ 1843. 

Fodhail, fo-dil’ or fo-dal’, (Aboo-Alee or Abi- 
Ali, 4’b00 4/lee,) a Mussulman saint, born at Samarcand 
or in Khorassan. He was a highway-robber in his youth. 
Many of his sententious sayings have been preserved. 
Died in 803 A.D. 


See Ipn-KuHacurkAn, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary ;’”? ABOOLFEDA, 
** Annales.” 


Foe, De. See DE FOE. 

Foelix, fa‘léks’, (JEAN JACQUES GASPARD,) a French 
jurist, born at Obersteinin 1791. He published a “‘ Treat- 
ise on Private International Law,” (‘Traité du Droit 
international privé,” 1843.) Died in 1853. 

Poerster. See FORSTER. 

Foés, fo’és’, (ANucE,) [Lat. ANuU’TiIus For’stus,] an 
eminent French physician, born at Metz in 1528, studied 
in Paris, and became an excellent Greek scholar. About 
1556 he began to practise medicine in Metz, of which 
city he was chosen public physician. He received offers 
of patronage from several foreign princes, but declined 
them. He acquired a wide reputation by his excellent 
edition of Hippocrates, with a Latin translation, (1595,) 
and by another valuable work, entitled ‘C&conomia 
Hippocratis,” (1588,) which explains obscure terms used 
by that writer. Died in 1595. 

See WiLLaumg, ‘‘ Notice sur A. Foés,” 1823. 

Pogarasy, fo’gdh-rdsh-e, (JANos,) a Hungarian jurist, 
born at Kasmark in 1801. He wrote, besides other 
important works, a “ Hungarian-German Dictionary,” 
(1836,) ‘‘ Principles of the Civil Law of H ungary,” (1839,) 
and “The Spirit of the Magyar Language,” (1845.) 

Pogelberg, fo’gel-bérg’, (BEeNct,) a Swedish sculptor, 
born at Gothenburg in 1787. He went in 1820 to Italy, 
which became his adopted country. He produced ad- 
niured statues of Odin, Thor, and Balder. A statue of 
Psyche is called his master-piece. Died at Trieste in 
1854. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’? 

Poggia, fod’ja, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian mu- 
sician, born in Rome in 1604. He was chapel-master 
of San Giovanni Laterano, Rome, from 1636 to 1661, 
and composed motets, masses, and other sacred music, 
He was the first Italian that wrote the tonal fugue. Died 
at Rome in 1688. 


See Fkris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Foggini, fod-jee/nee, (Pierro FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
scholar and priest, born at Florence in 1713. He held 
high offices at Kome in the gift of the popes, and became 
keeper of the Vatican Library in 1775. He wrote several 
theological treatises, and published a famous manuscript 
of Virgil, (1741,) which is or was preserved in the Medi- 
cean Library, Florence. Died in 1783. 

See * Elogio di P. F. Foggini,”’ Florence, 1784. 

Fogliani, fdl-ya’nee, or Fogliano, fdl-y4’no, | Lat. 
Fouia/Nus,| (Luict,) an Italian writer on music, born at 
Médena; died about 1540. 

Foglietta, fol-yét’ta, or Foglieta, fol-ya’t4, (UBERTO,) 
an admired Italian historian, born of a noble family in 
Genoa in 1518. In 1559 he issued at Rome a historical 
essay on the Republic of Genoa, which gave so much 
offence to the aristocracy that they condemned him to 
exile and confiscated his property. He found a liberal 
patron in Cardinal Este, who received him as an inmate 
of his house in Rome. Here he composed, in pure and 
elegant Latin, his most important work, a “ History of 
Genoa from the Earliest Times to 1527,” (1585,) on which 
he was employed at his death. He also wrote portions 
of the history of the emperor Charles V., and other works. 
Among the Italian writers of that age he is esteemed one 
of the most classical. Died in 1581. 

See Nictron, “‘ Mémoires ;” Trragoscul, ‘‘ Storia della Lettera- 
tura Itahana.” 

Fogolino, fo-go-lee’no, (MARCELLO,) an excellent 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Vicenza, was 
living in 1530. He painted history and landscapes with 
equal skill. ‘The Adoration of the Magi” is called his 
master-p1ece, 

Fo-Hi. See Foo-HEE. 

Fohr, for, (KARL Puiipp,) a German Jandscape- 
painter, born at Heidelberg: in 1795, studied at Rome 
under Koch. Among his works are two pictures of rare 
excellence, one of which represents a rocky landscape 
with a waterfall. He was drowned in the Tiber in 1818. 


See J. P. Dierrensacn, ‘‘ Leben des Malers C. Fohr,”’ 1823. 


Foinard, fwa/nar’, (FREDERIC MAURICE,) a learned 
French priest, born at Conches about 1685, published a 
translation of Genesis with critical notes, and a few other 
works. Died in 1743. { 

Foisset, fwa’sa’, (JEAN Louts SEVERIN,) a French 
author, born at Bligny-sous-Beaune in 1796. In 1820 he 
was engaged as assistant editor of the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,” for which he wrote a great number of articles, 
including those on Mirabeau and Petrarch. Died in 1822. 

Foix, de, deh fwa, (CATHERINE,) Queen of Navarre, 
born in 1470, was the daughter and heiress of Gaston de 
Foix, Prince de Viane, and Madeleine of France. She 
was married in 1484 to Jean d’Albret, to whom she 
brought Navarre as her dowry. She was a great-grand- 
mother of the famous Henry of Navarre. Died in 1517. 

Foix, de, (Gaston II.,) Comre, succeeded his father 
in 1315. He rendered important services to the French 
king in the war against the English, (1337.) Died in 1343. 

Foix, de, (Gasron III.,) Comrr, Vicomte de Béarn, 
born in 1331, was a son of Gaston II., and was sur- 
named Pua@sus. He married Agnes, a daughter of 
the King of Navarre anda sister of Charles the Bad. 
During the revolt of La Jacquerie, 1358, he assisted in 
the rescue of the dauphin. He afterwards waged with 
success a war against Count d’Armagnac. His ruling 
passion was the love of the chase, on which he wrote 
a treatise, Called ‘‘ Miroir de Phébus des desduicts de la 
Chasse.” According to Froissart, he was a brave, violent, 
and magnificent representative of the age of chivalry. 
He died, without an heir, in 1391, and left his domain 
to the King of France. 

Foix, de, (Gasron IV.,) succeeded his father, Jean 
de Grailly, in 1436. He married a daughter of Juan II. 
of Aragon and Navarre, who in 1455 appointed him 
successor to the throne of Navarre. He was a minister 
of Charles VII. of France, and an ally of Louis XI 
Died in 1472. 

His son Gasron, Prince de Viane, married Madeleine, 
a daughter of Charles VII. of France, and died in 1470. 

Foix, de, (Gasron,) Duc de Nemours, a brave French 
prince, born in 1489, was a son of Jean de Foix, Vis- 
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count of Narbonne, and the nephew of Louis XII. of 
France, who in 1505 created him Duc de Nemours. In 
1512 he commanded the army of Italy with brilliant 
success against the Spaniards, and in the same year, 
atter he had won the great victory of Ravenna, he was 
killed in the pursuit. Louis XII, on hearing of his 
loss, said he would gladly give up every inch of Italian 
ground if he could thus restore his nephew to life. 

See BRANTOmE, “‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”” 

Foix, de, (GERMAINF,) Queen of Aragon, born about 
1488, was a niece of Louis XII. of France. She was 
married in 1506 to Ferdinand V. of Castile and Aragon, 
her grand-uncle. She had one son, who died in infancy. 
Died in 1538. 

Foix, de, (Louts,) a French architect and engineer, 
born in Paris, was employed by Philip II. of Spain; and 
it is supposed he was one of the architects of the Escu- 
rial. He erected the remarkable tower of Cordouan, at 
the mouth of the Garonne, used as a light-house, which 
was commenced jn 1584 and finished in 1610. It is one 
hundred and eighty feet high, and is regarded as the 
most magnificent light-house erected in modern times. 

Foix, de, (Marc ANYOINE,) a French Jesuit, born at 
the chateau de Fabas in 1627, was noted as a preacher 
and wrote a few learned treatises, one of which is entitled 
the “ Art of Preaching the Word of God.” Died in 1687. 

Foix, de, (Oprr.) See LAurrEc. 

Foix, de, (PAUL,) an eminent French jurist and states- 
man, born in 1528, was descended from the noble family 
of Foix. After a profound study of Jaw, he was appointed 
a judge in the Parliament of Paris. By counselling mode- 
ration towards the Protestants in 1559, he rendered him- 
self obnoxious to some persons in power, and in 1561 
resigned his office. He became a councillor of state 
about 1565, was employed by Charles IX. as ambassador 
to England, Venice, etc., and was considered one of the 
ablest negotiators of his time. In 1576 he was made 
Archbishop of Toulouse. Died in 1584. 

See De Tuou, “ Historia sui Temporis ;”? Stsmonot, ‘‘ Histoire 
des Francais ;”? Monraicne, “‘ Essais;?’ MArc ANTOINE Moret, 
“Oratio in funere P. Foxii,” 1584. 

Foix, de, (RAIMOND ROGER,) COMTE, an able French 
captain, succeeded his father in 1188. In r19t he led 
his vassals in a crusade against the infidels in Palestine. 
After his return he took arms in defence of the Albi- 
genses, but without success. He died in 1222, and left 
his domain to his son, Roger Bernard. 

Foix, de, (ROGER,) CoMTrE, a French nobleman, in- 
herited his title and estate in 1070. He joined the 
crusade and went to Palestine in 1095. Died in 1125. 

Foix, de, (ROGER BERNARD II.,) Comrr, surnamed 
THE GREAT, was an ally of Raymond, Count of Toulouse. 
Tle waged war against the crusaders who, under De 
Montfort, invaded the county of Foix, and was excom- 
municated by the pope. Died in 1241. 

Foix, de, (RoGER BERNARD IIL.,) CoMTE, a grand- 
son of the preceding, was distinguished as a poet. He 
became Comte de Foix in 1265. Died in 1302. 

Folard, de, deh foar’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French 
officer and tactician, born at Avignon in 1669, entered 
the army at an early age, and made himself proficient in 
tactics and engineering. He served as aide-de-camp to 
the Duc de Vendéme in Italy in 1702, and was wounded 
at the battle of Cassano in 1705. The freedom with 
which he offered advice sometimes gave offence to his 
superiors ; but the court twice recognized the value of 
his services by granting him a pension. In 1709 he 
was severely wounded at Malplaquet. He accompanied 
Charles XII. of Sweden in his last campaign, (1718.) 
Folard acquired reputation by his version of the His- 
tory of Polybius, with Commentaries, (6 vols., 1727-30,) 
which illustrate the tactics of the ancients. Died in 1752. 

See “‘Mémoires pour servir 4 |’Histoire de la Vie de Folard,’’ 
Paris, 1753; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Folengo, fo-len’go, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian monk 
and scholar, born at Mantua about 1500. He wrote a 
few Commentaries on Scripture, which were approved 
by the Protestants. Died in 1559. 

‘Folengo, (TrEOFILO,) (better known by the name 
MeERLINO Cocajo or Coccal,) a whimsical Italian poet, 
a brother of the preceding, was born of a noble family 
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near Mantua in 1491. He entered a Benedictine convent 
at the age of sixteen, but soon exchanged that for a dis- 
solute life. He was gifted with vivacity and great facility 
in versification, and published licentious and burlesque 
poems, in a style which he called Macaronic, the language 
being a mixture of Latin and Italian. He returned to 
the convent in 1526. Died in 1544. 

See Nictron, ‘f Mémoires ;” 
d’Italie:”? A. Datmistro, ‘‘ Elogio di T. Folengo, 

Fo/’ley, (JOHN HENRY,) an eminent sculptor, born in 
Dublin in 1818, studied in the Royal Academy of London. 
His “Ino and Bacchus” (1840) placed him in the first 
rank of modern British sculptors. Among his works 
are “Lear and Cordelia,” “Venus rescuing A®neas,” 
(1842,) “ Egeria,” (1856,) a statue of Selden, a statue of 
John Hampden at the new palace of Westminster, and a 
bronze statue of Viscount Sir H. Hardinge at Calcutta. 

Foley, (Sir THomas,) an English admiral, born in 
Pembrokeshire in 1757. He distinguished himself as 
captain at the battle of Cape Saint Vincent in 1797, and 
had the honour of leading the fleet of Nelson into action 
at the battle of the Nile, in August, 1798. He tooka 
prominent part in the battle of Copenhagen, (1801,) 
and became a vice-admiral in 1812. At this battle Sir 
Hyde Parker signalled to Lord Nelson to discontinue 
the action; but Nelson, putting the glass to his blind 
eye, said to Foley, “You know, Foley, I have only one 
eye, and have a right to be blind sometimes. I really do 
not see the signal.” Died in 1833. 

Folianus. See FOGLIANI. 

Folieta. See FoGLirerra. 

Foligno. See FRezz!, (FEDERIGO.) 

Folkema, fol’keh-m4,(JAcoB,) an able Dutch engraver, 
born at Dokkum in 1692. He engraved plates for books 
after the designs of Picart, and portraits of eminent men. 
Died in 1767. 

Folkes, folks, (MARTIN,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
antiquary, born in London in 1690, excelled in mathe- 
matics and philosophy, was chosen Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1713, and succeeded Sir Hans Sloane as 
president of the same in 1741. He wrote several excel- 
lent treatises on ancient monuments and coins, and ren- 
dered important services to science. In 1750 he became 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1742 he was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Among his works is a “ Dissertation on the Weights and 
Values of Ancient Coins,” (1736.) Died in 1754. 

Follen, fol’/len, (AbDoL_r Lupwic,) a German poet and 
scholar, brother of Charles Follen, noticed in the next 
article, was born at Giessen in 1794. He published in 
1819 his “Free Voices of Fresh Youth,” and in 1827 
his “ Picture-Gallery of German Poetry,” both of which 
enjoy great popularity. He also made several excellent 
translations from the Latin, Greek, and Italian. Died 
in 1855. 


See LonGFELLOw’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Fol’/len, (CHARLES THEODORE CHRISTIAN,) born at 
Romrod, in Germany, in 1795, was educated at Giessen. 
His youthful zeal for liberty having subjected him to per- 
secution from the government, he left his native land in 
1820, and, after a visit to Paris, he found a home in Swit- 
zerland, where he was chosen, about 1821, professor of 
law in the University of Bale. In 1824 the Holy Alliance 
demanded that he should be delivered up, and he escaped 
only by a sudden departure to Paris and by emigrating to 
the United States. Here he applied himself with success 
to the study of the English language. By the favour of 
La Fayette, he obtained influential friends, and was em- 
ployed as German tutor at Harvard. He studied divinity 
with Dr. Channing in 1827, was admitted to the ministry 
in 1828, and officiated as teacher in the divinity school 
at Cambridge. From 1831 to 1834 he was professor of 
German literature at Harvard. In 1836 and 1837 he 
had charge of the First Unitarian Church in New York, 
where he gave offence by speaking against slavery. In 
1839 he accepted a call from the church of East Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts. In the passage from New York to 
his home, in January, 1840, he lost his life by the burning 
of the steamer Lexington. 


See a Memoir of his life, by his wife, Er1zA Lee Fotren, 1841. 


GinGuENE, ‘Histoire littéraire 
?? 1803. 
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Follen, (ELIzA LEE,) wife of the preceding, born at 
Boston in 1787, was originally named Cabot. She was 
the author of “Twilight Stories,” ‘“ Little Songs,” and 
other popular works for children, and was for several 
years editor of the ‘‘ Child’s Friend.” Died in 1859. 

See Griswotp’s “‘ Female Poets of America.”’ 

Follett, (Sir Witttam Wess,) an able English 
lawyer, born at Topsham in 1798, began to practise law 
about 1823, and rapidly rose to eminence. He was re- 
turned to Parliament for Exeter by the Conservatives in 
1835, acted a short time as solicitor-general under Sir 
Robert Peel, (1834-35,) and was twice re-elected to Par- 
liament, in 1837 and in 1841. He was again appointed 
solicitor-general in 1841, and became attorney-general 
in 1844. Died in London in 1845. 

See a notice of Sir W. Follett in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 
January, 1846. 

Folleville, de, deh fol’vél’, (Guyot, ge’o’,) ABBE, 
a French priest, who in 1793 appeared in the royalist 
army of La Vendée and gave out that he was the Bishop 
of Agra, sent by the pope as apostolic vicar. He was 
received without distrust, and his presence excited great 
enthusiasm among the army ; but before long a brief from 
the pope informed the generals that he was an impostor. 
However, they kept the secret from the soldiers, and he 
continued to act his part until the republicans captured 
him and put him to death, in 1794. 

Folli, tol’/lee, or Fuoli, foo-o/lee, (CECILIO,) born at 
Fanano in 1615, was for many years professor of anatomy 
at Venice. 

FPolli, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian physician and writer, 
born in 1624; died in 1685. 

Folo, fo’lo, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Italian engraver, 
born at Bassano in 1764, worked at Rome, and imitated 
the style of Raphael Morghen. He engraved works of 
several Italian masters. Died at Rome in 1836. 

Folquet, fol’ka’, or Foulques, fook, a French trou- 
badour and prelate, born at Marseilles about 1160. He 
was appointed Bishop of Toulouse in 1205, and became 
a cruel persecutor of the Albigenses. Dante has, how- 
ever, given hima place in his “ Paradiso.” Died in 1231. 

See LonGrELtow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Foltz, folts, (PHILIPpP,) a German painter, and pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Arts at Munich, born at Bingen, 
on the Rhine, in 1805. He painted in fresco, in the royal 
palace at Munich, a number of illustrations from Biirger’s 
poems and Schiller’s ballads. Among his works is a 
large oil-picture of ‘Otho of Bavaria departing from his 
Father’s Palace for the Throne of Greece.” 

Folz, or Volz, folts, written also Folez, (HANS,) a 
celebrated German poet and Protestant Reformer, born 
at Worms in 1479. He wrote lyrics, Carnival pieces, 
( Fastnachtspiele) and tales in rhyme. 

Fonblanque, fon-blank’, (ALBANY W.,) an eminent 
English journalist and political writer, a son of the fol- 
lowing, was born in London in 1797. He studied law, 
but never practised it. About 1822 he succeeded Leigh 
Hunt as editor of the “Examiner,” a Liberal weekly 
Journal, the previous high character of which was main- 
tained by the caustic wit and literary abilities of Mr. 
Fonblanque. A selection of his editorial articles ap- 
peared under the title of ‘England under Seven Ad- 
ministrations,” (3 vols., 1837.) He ceased to edit that 
journal in 1846, and was chosen director of the sta- 
tistical department of the Board of Trade in 1852. 

See R. H. Horne, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,” 1844. 


_ Fonblanque, (JOHN DE GrentTER,) an eminent Eng- 
lish lawyer, born in 1759, descended froma French Prot- 
estant family, became senior king’s counsel and senior 
bencher of the Society of the Middle Temple. He wrote 
an able and learned “ Treatise on Equity,” (1793,) which 
had a wide circulation and was considered as authorita- 
tive by the English courts. Died in 1837. 

Fonblanque, (JOHN SAMUEL Marrin,) a son of the 
preceding, born about 1787, became commissioner of 
bankrupts. He published, in 1825, “Bankrupt Stat- 
utes,” and, with J. A, Paris, M.D., “Medical Jurispru- 

dence,” (1823.) Died in 1865 or 1866. 

Foncemagne, de, deh fonss’maii’, (ETIENNE Lau- 
réault—l6’ra’5’,) a French savant, born at Orléans in 


1694. He was received in the Academy of Inscriptions 
in 1722, and chosen a member of the French Academy 
in 1737. He was eminent for learning, virtue, and talents, 
and distinguished himself in a literary war with Voltaire 
in relation to the ‘Testament politique” of Richelieu, 
which Voltaire thought was a fabrication. He wrote 
many able dissertations, inserted in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1779. 

See SaBATIER, “‘ Les trois Siécles de la Littérature Frangaise ;” 
De Cuasanon, “ Kloge de M. de Foncemagne,”’ 1780. 

Fondolo, fon’do-lo, (GABRINO,) an Italian, who by 
treachery obtained the sovereignty of Cremona in 1406. 
He was executed by the Duke of Milan in 1420. 

Fonfréde, fdn’frad’, (HENRI,) a French journalist, 
a son of the following, was born at Bordeaux in 1788. 
He founded at Bordeaux, in 1820, a journal called “ La 
Tribune,” which was soon suppressed by the govern- 
ment. He wrote spirited political articles for other jour- 
nals, and supported liberal conservative principles. His 
works were published in ro vols., 1844. Died in 1841. 

See E. Fergos, ‘‘Eloge de Henri Fonfréde ;’? Cartes CAMPAN, 
“Bloge historique de H. Fonfréde,” 1845. 

Fonfrede, (Jean Bapristr—E Boyer —bwia’yd’,) an 
eloquent French Girondist, born at Bordeaux in 1766, 
was a brother-in-law of Ducos. He was elected to the 
Convention in 1792, and was president of that body in 
May, 1793. His career was short and memorable, In 
talents he was ranked next to Vergniaud, Guadet, and 
Gensonné. He was imprisoned in October, and declined 
to escape when an opportunity was offered, saying he 
would share the fate of Ducos.. He was executed in 
October, 1793. 

; See Lamartine’s “ History of the Girondists,” books xxxi. and 
XIvil. 

Fonk, fonk, (PETER ANTON,) a German merchant, 
born near Cleves in1781. He was convicted of murder 
at Treves in 1822, but was pardoned by the king, because 
his guilt was not clearly proved. Died in 1832. 

Fons. See La Fons. 

Fonseca, da, (4 fon-sa’k4, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese 
theologian, born in Lisbon in 1517, obtained in 1544 the 
chair of theology in Coimbra. Having gained distinction 
as a pulpit orator, he became preacher to the king, John 
Ill. Died in 1588. 

Fonseca, da, (GABRIEL,) a Portuguese physician, 
born at Lamego, was chief physician of Pope Innocent 
X. Died in 1668. 

Fonseca, da, (PEDRO,) a Portuguese Jesuit and writer, 
born at Cortizada in 1528, was eminent as a professor of 
philosophy in the University of Evora, and was surnamed 
THE PORTUGUESE ARISTOTLE. He was employed in 
important affairs by Pope Gregory XIII. His principal 
works are “Institutes of Dialectics,” (1564,) and a 
“Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle,” (4 vols., 
1572-94.) He is reputed the inventor of the ‘Sciencia 
Media,” a mode of reconciling free will with predestina- 
tion. Died in 1599. 

See Barsosa Macuapo, “‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana.” 

Fonseca, da, (PEDRO JozE,) a Portuguese philologist, 
was the principal author or editor of the ‘“ Dictionary of 
the Portuguese Language” published by the Academy 
of Lisbon in 1793.. Died in 1816. 

Fonseca, de, da fon-sa’ka, (ELEANORA Pimentel — 
pe-mén-tél’,) MARCHIONESS, a beautiful and gifted Italian 
lady, born in Naples in 1768, became the wife of the 
Marquis of Fonseca in 1784. She sympathized with the 
French republicans, and was an active adherent of the 
popular party in Naples. While the latter was in the 
ascendant, she edited a public journal. In 1799 the 
royalists again prevailed, and condemned her toa felon’s 
death. She was hung in 1799. 

Fonseca, de, da fon-sa’ka, (JUAN RODRIGUEZ,) a 
bigoted Spanish prelate, born at Toro about 1452, be- 
came Bishop of Palencia and of Burgos, and a councillor 
of Queen Isabella. He patronized Torquemada, and 
opposed the enterprise of Columbus, whom he called a 
visionary and treated with persistent malignity. Died in 
1524. 

mee CHARLEVOIX, ‘Histoire de Saint-Domingue ;” HERRERA, 
“* Historia.” 


Fonseca Figuereido y Sousa, de, da fon-si’ka 
fe-ga-ra’e-do e sd/s4, (Joz MARIA,) a Portuguese writer, 
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born at Evora in 1690, was eminent as a theologian and 
diplomatist. He was aulic councillor of the emperor 
Charles VI. Died in 1760. 


See Barsosa Macuapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.” 


Fonseca Soares, de, da fon-sa’k4 so-a’rés, (AN- 
TONIO,) or Antonio das Chagas, (dds sha’gas,) a Por- 
tuguese theologian and poet, born at Vidigueira in 1631. 
He was noted for his ascetic piety, and wrote several 
devotional works. Died in 1682. 

See BarsBosa Macnapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana;”? M. Gopinuo, 
‘Vida de F. A. das Chagas,’’ 1687. 

Fontaine, or Fontaine des Bertins, fn’tan’ da 
bér’tan’, (ALEXIS,) an eminent French geometer, born 
at Claveison, in Dauphiny, about 1705, came to Paris at 
an early age, where he became intimate with Clairaut 
and Maupertuis. In 1733 the Academy of Sciences was 
opened to him, and in 1734 he published his famous 
memoir on the problem of “ Tautochrones,” which had 
been resolved by Huyghens and Newton by different 
methods, and in which he was afterwards surpassed by 
Lagrange. He made several important discoveries in 
mathematics and dynamics. Hearing Nollet read in 
the Academy a long essay on the value of various com- 
modities, Fontaine said, “This man knows the value of 
everything except time.” Died in 1771. ; 

See Conporcet, ‘‘Eloge de Fontaine; Qu#rarp, ‘La France 
Littéraire.”’ 

Fontaine, fon’tan’, (CHARLES,) a French poet, born 
in Paris in 1515, translated Ovid’s ‘‘ Epistles” into verse, 
and wrote mediocre odes, epigrams, etc. Died about 1590. 

Fontaine, (NIcoLAS,) a pious Jansenist writer, born 
in Paris in 1625. He joined the recluses of Port-Royal 
in 1645, and shared the labours and persecutions of Ar- 
nauld, Nicole, and Sacy, with whom he was confined in 
the Bastille. He left interesting “‘ Memoirs of Port-Royal,” 
(2 vols., 1736.) Died in 1709. 

Fontaine, (PIERRE FRANCOIS LEONARD,) a distin- 
guished French architect, born at Pontoise on the 20th 
of September, 1762. He studied in Rome, and became 
in his youth the friend and associate of Charles Percier, 
and formed with him a partnership which was only dis- 
solved by death. About 1801 he was appointed architect 
of the Tuileries. He was afterwards employed in the 
extension or restoration of the palaces of the Louvre, 
Saint-Cloud, and Fontainebleau. He erected the tri- 
umphal arch of the Carrousel, (1807,) and united the 
Tuileries with the Louvre. He was admitted into the 
Institute in 1812, and received the title of first architect 
of Napoleon in 1813. With Percier he published “‘ Palaces 
and other Modern Edifices designed at Rome,” (1798,) 
and a successful work “On Interior Decorations,” (1812.) 
He retained the place of chief architect under Louis 
XVIII. and his successors until 1848. Died in 1853. 

See ‘‘ Journal des Beaux-Arts,’? 1842; ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Fontaine, La. See LA FONTAINE. 

Fontaine-Malherbe, fdn’tan’ m4l’arb’, (JEAN,) a 
French poet, born near Coutances about 1740, wrote two 
poems which were crowned by the French Academy, 
viz., ‘The Rapidity of Life,” (1766,) and an ‘“ Epistle to 
the Poor,” (1768.) Died in 1780. 

Fontaines. See DESFONTAINES. 

Fontana, fon-t4/na4, (ANNIBAL,) an Italian engraver 
on precious stones, born in Milan in 1540, acquired a 
high reputation in his art. Died in 1587. 

Fontana, (CARLO,) a celebrated Italian architect, born 
at Bruciato, near Como, in 1634, was a pupil of Bernini. 
He passed neatly all his life in Rome, and was patronized 
by several popes. Under Clement X. he constructed the 
grand fountain in front of Saint Peter’s. Among his 
numerous works are the Grimani palace, the Bolognetti 
palace, the theatre Tordinona, and the portal of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere. He wrote ample and valuable 
descriptions of the Church of Saint Peter, (1694,) and 
of the Coliseum, (1725.) Died at Rome in 1714. 

See QuATREMERE DE Quincy, “Dictionnaire d’Architecture ;”’ 
FonTEnal, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 

Fontana, (DOMENICO,) an Italian architect and en- 
gineer of celebrity, was born at Mili, near Lake Como, 
in 1543, and went to Rome at the age of twenty. His 
patron, Pope Sixtus V., employed him as chief architect 
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in several great works, the most memorable of which 
was the erection of the Egyptian obelisk in front of Saint 
Peter’s Church. About five hundred engineers having 
offered their respective plans, that of Fontana was pre- 
ferred. This great triumph of mechanical skill, which 
was accomplished in 1586 amidst the applause of the 
populace, was rewarded by a title of nobility and a large 
pension. Fontana afterwards raised large obelisks in the 
Piazza del Popolo and in front of San Giovanni Laterano, 
He built the palace of the Lateran, the Vatican Library, 
and the Quirinal Palace, Rome. In 1592 he went to 
Naples, where he designed the grand royal palace. Died 
at Naples in 1607. 

See T1cozz1, ‘‘Dizionario;”” QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Dic- 
tionnaire d’Architecture ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fontana, (FELIcE,) a learned Italian philosopher and 
naturalist, born at Pomarolo, in the Tyrol, in April, 1730, 
was a brother of Gregorio, noticed below, and was edu- 
cated in the best schools of Italy. He was for some time 
professor of philosophy in Pisa, and afterwards lived in 
Florence, where he was patronized by the grand duke 
Leopold. By the order of this prince, he prepared ana- 
tomical models in wax, and a fine cabinet or museum of 
natural history and philosophy, which is one of the orna- 
ments of Florence. He wrote many ingenious treatises 
on chemistry, physics, and physiology. He died in 1805, 
and was buried in Florence by the side of Galileo. 

See Manaitt, ‘‘Elogio di F. Fontana,” 1813; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Fontana, (FRANCESCO,) a Neapolitan astronomer, 
published “New Observations on Celestial and Earthly 
Things,” (1646.) Died in 1656. 

Fontana, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian architect, a de- 
scendant of Domenico Fontana, was employed in 1705 
in the erection of the column of Antoninus Pius on 
Monte Citorio, in Rome. 

Fontana, (FRANCESCO LUIGI,) a learned Italian car- 
dinal and writer, born in 1750, accompanied the captive 
pope to Paris in 1804. Died in 1822. 

Fontana, (GAETANO,) an Italian priest and astron- 
omer, born at Méddena in 1645. He cultivated as- 
tronomy with success, corresponded with Cassini, and 
published “ Institutio Physico-Astronomica,” (‘“ Physical 
and Astronomical Institutes,” 1695.) Cassini said the 
observations of Fontana were the most exact of all that 
were sent to him. Died in 1719. 

Fontana, (GIOVANNI,) an able Italian architect, born 
at Mili in 1540, was the brother of Domenico, above 
named. He was at one time architect of Saint Peter’s 
Church, Rome, and was especially eminent as a hy- 
draulic engineer. Died in 1614. 

Fontana, (GIuLIO CESARE,) a son of Domenico, was 
an architect, and a native of Rome. Among his best 
works is the Museo Borbonico at Naples. He flourished 
about 1600, 

Fontana, (GREGORIO,) an eminent Italian mathema- 
tician, brother of Felice, noticed above, was born near- 
Roveredo in 1735. In 1763 he became professor of logic 
and metaphysics in the University of Pavia, in which, 
a few years later, he obtained the chair of high mathe- 
matics. Though he attempted no large work, he left 
numerous treatises on the latter science, and translated 
several scientific works from the English. Died in 1803. 

See G. B. Saviott, ‘ Elogio di G. Fontana,’’ 1804. 


Fontana, (LAVINIA,) an excellent painter, born at 
Bologna in 1552, was a daughter of Prospero Fontana, 
noticed below. She was married to an artist named 
Zappi, and worked in Rome with great success, espe- 
cially in portraits. She was appointed painter to Gregory 
XIII. Some of her portraits were attributed to Guido, 
Among her works are a “ Madonna,” “The Miracle of 
the Loaves,” and a “Holy Family.” Died in 1614. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.? 


Fontana, (PROSPERO,) an Italian painter of high 
reputation, born in Bologna in 1512, was a pupil of 
Imola and Vasari. He was presented as an excellent 
portrait-painter by Michael Angelo to Pope Julius II. 
He also painted historical subjects in fresco, with which 
he adorned several churches in Rome and Bologna. | 
He excelled in design and composition. Among his 
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pupils were his daughter Lavinia and the Caracci. Died 
at Rome in 1597. 
See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Fontana, (PUBLIO,) an Italian poet, born at Paluccio, 
in the diocese of Brescia, in 1548. He wrote the “ Apo- 
theosis of Tasso,” a poem which extended his reputation 
through all Italy. His most popular work is “ Del- 
phinis,” a Latin poem, (1582.) “Fontana is one of the 
modern poets,” says J. Victor Rossi, “who have ap- 
proached nearest to Virgil in beauty of imagery and 
harmony of diction.” Died in 1609, 

See Trraposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 


Fontanella, fon-ta-nel/l4, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
philologist and classical scholar, born in Venice in 1768. 
He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Universal Or- 
thography of the Italian Language,” (‘‘ Ortografia enci- 
clopedica universale della Lingua Italiana,” 1826.) He 
became professor of Greek and Hebrew in Venice. Died 
in 1827. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Vita di F. Fontanella, scritta 
da lui medesimo,”’ 1825. 

Fontanelle, (JEAN GASPARD DuBots.) See DuszoIs. 

Fontanelli, fon-ta-nel/lee, (ALFONSO VINCENZO, ) 
MARQUIS OF, an eminent Italian scholar and linguist, 
born at Reggio in 1706. He was employed as ambas- 
sador by the Duke of Médena. Died in 1777. 

Fontanes, de, deh fon’tan’, (JEAN PreERRE MARCEL- 
LIN,) born at Geneva in 1721. His ancestors had been 
exiled from France as Protestants. He was employed 
as inspector of manufactures in Poitou, and wrote treat- 
ises on agriculture. Died in 1774. 

Fontanes, de, (Lours,) Count, a French statesman 
and author, son of the preceding, was born at Niort (Poi- 
tou) in 1757, and came to Paris at an early age. In 1778 
he began his career as a poet by the ‘‘ Forest of Navarre,” 
a descriptive poem, which was favourably received, and 
was followed by “Le Verger,” (“The Orchard,”) and an 
“Essay on Astronomy,” (1789.) The Directory having 
proscribed him and expelled him from the Institute, 
he took refuge in England in 1797. In January or 
February, 1800, by the order and under the auspices 
of the First Consul Bonaparte, he pronounced a fune- 
ral eulogy on Washington, which gained for the orator 
an exalted reputation, and opened to him a second 
time the doors of the Institute, (Académie Frangaise,) 
in 1803. It is worthy of remark that the author of this 
noble and eloquent tribute, in analyzing a character so 
heroic and so admirably balanced as that of Washington, 
gives to his moderation and good sense the pre-eminence 
over all his other virtues. He became a member of the 
corps législatif in 1802, and president of that body in 
January, 1804. In this position he maintained his repu- 
tation by his elegant addresses in reply to the annual 
speeches from the throne. During the empire he was 
raised to the rank of a peer of France, and chosen grand 
master of the Imperial University in 1808. He was ap- 
pointed a senator in 1810. It appears that he had great 
influence with Bonaparte, who frequently admitted him 
to private interviews and invited him to his table. One 
day, as they were conversing on literature, Bonaparte said, 
“You like Voltaire : you are wrong :. he is a busybody, an 
incendiary, a scoffer. He has sapped by ridicule the foun- 
dations of all authority, divine and human; he has caused 
the revolution that has dishonoured and ruined us. You 
laugh, monsieur ; but will you laugh when I tell you that 
among twenty of my young officers nineteen had each a 
volume of this demon in his valise?” He was admitted 
to the Chamber of Peers at the restoration. “He was,” 
says Chateaubriand, “my guide in the world of letters, 
and his friendship was one of the honours of my life, 
The school founded by Boileau, Racine, and Fénelon 
ended in him.” Died in Paris in March, 182r. 


See VitLEMAIN, ‘‘Eloge de Fontanes,” 1821; SAINTE-BEUVE, 


“Portraits littéraires;’’ CHATEAUBRIAND, ‘Mémoires d’Outre- 
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Fontaney, de, deh fon’t4’nd’, (JEAN,)a French Jesuit 
and astronomer, who in 1685 was sent by Colbert to 
China on a mission partly scientific and partly religious. 
He and his companions were the pioneers of the French 
missionary enterprise in China. After he had laboured 


at Nankin and other places, he returned to France in 
1699. He was living in 1720. 

Fontanges, de, deh fon’téNnzh’, (MARIE ANGELIQUE 
Scoraille de Roussille —sko’ra’ye deh roo’séI’,) 
Ducuessk, a beautiful French lady, born in 1661, was 
the mistress of Louis XIV., over whom she possessed 
great influence for a few years. Died in 1681. 

Fontanieu, fon’ta’ne-uh’,(GASPARD Moisr,) a French 
writer, born about 1700, was author of a ‘History of 
Charles VIL,” (stillin manuscript.) Died in 1767. 

Fontanini, fon-ta-nee’nee, (Grusro,) a learned Italian 
critic and antiquary, born at Saint Daniel, in Friuli, in 
1666, was educated for the church, and lived mostly in 
Rome. Clement XI. appointed him professor of elo- 
quence in the Roman University. In 1706 he published 
his famous ‘f Treatise on Italian Eloquence,” which con- 
tains in the third part a Catalogue ( Bzbliotheca ) of classic 
Italian works, with notes. He gave an improved and 
enlarged edition in 1736. Apostolo .Zeno wrote an 
excellent critique on this work. Fontanini wrote also 
other treatises on various subjects, and left unfinished a 
“Literary History of Friuli.” Clement XI. gave him 
several rich benefices, and Benedict XIII. made him 
titular Archbishop of Ancyra. Died in 1736. 

See D. Fonranint, “ Vita di Fontanini,” Venice, 1755; FABRONI 
“Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium;” TrpALpo, ‘‘ Biografia deghi 
Italiani illustri.” 

Fonte, fon’ta, (MoDERATA,) an Italian lady, distin- 
guished for talent, born at Venice in 1555. She married 
Filippo Giorgi, a lawyer, about 1572. Her memory is 
said to have been extraordinary. She wrote “Il Flori- 
doro,” and other poems. Her original name was Mo- 
DESTA P0zZz0, (pot’so.) Died in 1592. 

Fontanon, fon’ta’ndn’, (ANTOINE,) a French advo- 
cate and jurist, born in Auvergne, lived about 1580. 

Fontanus or Fonteyn, fon’tin’, (NICOLAAS,) a Dutch. 
physician and writer, lived at Amsterdam about 1620-40. 

Fontenai, (JULIEN DE.) See CoLDORE. 

Fontenay. See CoLpore. 

Fontenay, fontnd’, (Lours ABEL DE Bonafons— 
bo’na&’fon’,) usually called ABBE DE FONTENAY, a French 
Jesuit, born near Castres in 1737. He published a. 
“Dictionary of Artists,” (2 vols., 1777,) and several other, 
works. | Died in 1806. 

Fontenay, MADAME. See CHIMAY. 

Fontenay, (PIERRE CLAUDE,) a French Jesuit, born 
in Paris in 1663. On the death of Longueval he suc- 
ceeded him as compiler of the ‘‘ History of the Gal- 
lican Church,” of which he finished the ninth and tenth 
volumes. Died in 1742. 

Fontenay, de, deh font/nd’, (J. B. Blain—blan,) an 
excellent French painter of flowers and fruits, born at 
Caen in 1654, was a pupil and son-in-law of Baptiste 
Monnoyer. He worked in Paris, and was much em- 
ployed by Louis XIV. at Versailles, Marly, etc. He is 
said to have had no rival except Van Huysum and Mon- 
noyer, the latter of whom he equalled. Died in 1715. 

See D’ARGENVILLE, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Frangais.”’ 


Fontenelle, de, deh fén’teh-nél’, [Fr. pron. font’nél’,] 
(BERNARD le Bovier—leh bo’ve-4’,) a celebrated 
French author, born at Rouen, February 11, 1657, was a 
nephew of the famous poet Corneille. In the interval of 
one hundred years which elapsed from his birth to his 
death, the greatest French authors began or ended their 
career. And though many of these illustrious men sur- 
passed Fontenelle, either by the force, the originality, or 
the elevation of their genius, no one, perhaps, has been 
more admired or more influential. He owed this emi- 
nence chiefly to the variety of his talents, to the popular 
and congenial subjects on which he exercised them, to his 
matchless social qualities, and to an uncommon share 
of those graceful endowments for which the French 
are distinguished. His writings and principles were in 
harmony with his conduct, which was remarkable for 
moderation and self-control. 

The dramas and pastorals with which he opened his 
literary career were not very successful. His “ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” published in 1683, formed the beginning 
of his celebrity, which was greatly increased by his “ Dis- 
course on the Plurality of Worlds,” (1686.) In the latter 
he displays his peculiar talent for rendering science at- 
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tractive, by blending useful instruction with ingenious 
amusement and by conducting the reader through easy 
paths to extensive, luminous, and profound views of the 
beautiful and sublime. With great spirit and vivacity 
he maintains the “fascinating paradox” that the planets 
and fixed stars are populous worlds. “He also wrote a 
popular “ History of Oracles,” for which Van Dale’s 
work supplied the crude materials. In 1691 he became 
a member of the French Academy, and in 1699 he was 
chosen perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
His “Essay on the Geometry of the Infinite” (1727) is 
among his most admired productions, On presenting 
it to the Regent of France, Fontenelle said, “Zzere is 
a book which only eight men in Europe are capable of 
understanding; and the author is of one of that num- 
ber!” Died in January, 1757. 

The mind of Fontenelle was characterized by a phi- 
losophic spirit and a union of judgment with subtility of 
intellect, to which was often joined a strange fondness 
for paradox. He professed to adopt these two axioms,— 
“ that everything is possible, and that everybody is right.” 
In the opinion of Voltaire, Fontenelie was the most uni- 
versal genius of his age. He once said, “ If | had my hand 
full of truths, I should take good care not to open it.” 
During a period of forty years, he composed eulogies on 
about seventy members of the Academy of Sciences. 
This collection of “ Eloges” is esteemed one of the best 
books in the language. 

See CuHarma, ‘‘Biographie de Fontenelle,’ 1846; TRUBLET, 
“Mémoires de Fontenelle;’’ FLrourens, ‘‘ Fontenelle, Histoire de 
ses ‘Travaux et de sa Vie;’’ GARAT, ‘‘ Eloge de Fontenelle ;’? SAINTE- 
Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,” tome tli.; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Fontenu, de, deh fdnt’nii’, (Louris FRANGOIS,) a 
French abbé, born of a noble family in 1667, visited Rome 
in 1700. He lived mostly in Paris, and was a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, which 
he enriched with learned memoirs on antiquarian sub- 


jects. Died in 1759. 
Fontette. See FEVRET DE FONTETTE. 
Fonteyn. See FONrANUS. 


Fonteyraud, fdn’ta’r0’, (ALCIDE,) a French writer 
on political economy, born in the island of Mauritius in 
1822; died in Paris in 1849. 

Fonti, fon’/tee, [| Lat. Fon/rius,] (BARTOLOMMEO,) an 
Italian philologist, born in 1445 ; died in 1513. 

Fontrailles, de, deh fon’tral’ or foNn’tra’ye, (LouIs 
ad’ Astarac— das’ta’rak’,) Marquis de Marestang, a 
French gentleman, remarkable for his factious intrigues 
and talents. He was an enemy of Richelieu and a friend 
of Cing-Mars, whose fate he would have shared if he had 
not fled to England. He died in 1677. 

Fonvielle, fon’ve-él’, (BERNARD FRANGOIS ANNE,) 
a French royalist and writer on politics, etc., was born at 
Toulouse in 1759. He was a secret agent of the Bour- 
bons in 1794. Died in 1837. 


See his Autobiography, entitled “‘ Mes Mémoires historiques sur 
la Révolution,’’ 4 vols., 1824. 


Foot, (SoLomon,) an American Senator and lawyer, 
born in Addison county, Vermont, in 1802. He was 
elected to Congress in 1842, and again in 1844, by the 
Whigs. In 1850 he was chosen a Senator of the United 
States. Having joined the Republican party. in 1854, he 
was re-elected a Senator in 1856. Died in 1866. 

Foote, foot, (ANDREW HUuLL,) a distinguished Ame- 
rican rear-admiral, born at New Haven, Connecticut, in 
September, 1806. He entered the navy about 1822, be- 
came a lieutenant in 1830, and a commander in 1852. In 
1856 he was sent to China, and captured by storm a fort 
near Canton, the garrison of which had fired on one of 
his boats. He was appointed flag-officer of the flotilla in 
the Mississippi River in September, 1861. He rendered 
important assistance to General Grant in the capture of 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson in February, 1862, with 
seven gunboats which he commanded: he was disabled 
in the latter action by a wound in the ankle. In July, 
1862, he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral, He 
succeeded Dupont in June, 1863, as commander of the 
South Atlantic squadron, employed in operations against 
Charleston, but died in New York in the same month. 
Admiral Foote was distinguished for his high moral 
worth as well as for his ardent patriotism. By his ex- 
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ample and precept he promoted total abstinence from 
spirituous liquors in the navy. 

See HEAptey, ‘Farragut and our Naval Commanders,”’ 1867. 

Foote, foot, (Sir EDWARD JAMES,) a British admiral, 
born in Kent in 1767. He commanded the fleet which 
blockaded Naples in 1799. Died in 1833. 

Foote, (Hinry S.,) an American politician, born in 
Fauquier county, Virginia, in 1800. He studied law, and 
removed about 1826 to Mississippi, where he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States in 1847. In 1851 he 
was chosen Governor of Mississippi by the Union party, 
when Jefferson Davis was his competitor. He was a 
member of the Confederate Congress during the civil 
war. 

Foote, (JEssr,) an English surgeon, born in 1744 
wrote the ‘ Life of John Hunter,” professional treatises, 
and other works. Died in 1827. 

Foote, (SAMUEL,) a witty English comedian, was born 
at Truro, in Cornwall, about 1720, and educated at Ox- 
ford. Having spent his estate in gaming and other vices, 
he was induced by necessity to resort to the stage in 
1744. In 1747 he opened the Haymarket Theatre on his 
own account, being at the same time director, author, and 
actor. Here he represented with great success a series 
of satirical pieces and farces, among which were “ Diver- 
sions of the Morning,” “* The Auction of Pictures,” “The 
Minor,” ‘The Englishman in Paris,” (1753,) and ‘The 
Mayor of Garratt,” (1764.) He possessed great talents 
for ridicule and mimicry, and excelled in colloquial 
wit, which he used at the expense of others. ‘For 
loud, obstreperous, broad-faced mirth,” said Johnson, 
“T know not his equal.” Died in 1777. 

See WILLIAM CookgE, ‘‘ Memoirs of Samuel Foote, with some of 
his Writings,’’ 3 vols., 1805; JoHN ForsTErR, “‘ Historical and Bio- 
graphical Essays;’? ‘‘ Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1854. 

Foppa, fop’p4, (VINCENzoO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Brescia about 1420, founded a flourishing school at 
Milan, which preceded that of Leonardo da Vinci. He 
excelled in perspective, and was a good master of de- 
sign. Died in 1492. 

See Vasant, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Foppens, fop’pens, (JOHANNES FRANS,) a bibliogra- 
pher, born at Brussels in 1689, was professor of theology 
at Louvain. He wrote several works on Belgian history, 
also the ‘“ Bibliotheca Belgica,” (2 vols., 1739,) treating 
of Belgian authors and their works. Died in 1761. 

Forabosco, fo-ra-bos’ko, (GIROLAMO,) a Venetian 
portrait-painter, born about 1600; died after 1659. 

Forbes, for’bes, (ALEXANDER,) Lord Forbes of Pitsli- 
go, a Scottish Jacobite, born about 1678, was supposed to 
be the original of the Baron of Bradwardine in Scott’s 
“Waverley.” He fought for the Pretender at.Culloden 
in 1746, after which he fled to France. Died in 1749. 

Forbes, (ALEXANDER,) a British writer of the present 
era. He published in 1839 an esteemed “History of 
Upper and Lower California,” which he had explored. 

Forbes, (DUNCAN,) an eminent Scottish judge and 
patriot, born at Culloden in 1686, acquired a high repu- 
tation at the bar, and was for many years a member of 
the British Parliament, which he entered in 1722. After 
filling other high stations, he was appointed in 1737 
lord president of the court of sessions, and rendered 
important services to the crown in the rebellion of 1745. 
He published “Thoughts on Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed,” (1735,) and other religious works. Warburton 
thought him one of the greatest men that Scotland had 
produced, “‘both as a judge, a patriot, and a Christian.” 
Died in 1747. 

See Joun Hitt Burton, “‘ Life of Duncan Forbes,’ 1847; CHAM- 
BERS, ‘* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;’’ ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for February, 1816; ‘“‘ North British Review’’ for 
May, 1847. 

Forbes, forbz, (EDWARD,) an eminent English natural- 
ist, born in the Isle of Manin February, 1815. In 1832 he 
went to Edinburgh, where he studied zoology and botany. 
He made scientific excursions through various parts of 
Europe, and published his valuable discoveries in several 
treatises on Mollusca and other marine animals. He 
accepted in 1844 the professorship of botany in King’s 
College, London, and distinguished himself by contribu- 
tions to various departments of natural history. In 1854 
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he was chosen president of the Geological Society, and | lishment of Edinburgh. He wrote a “Memoir of the 


professor of natural history in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Professor Forbes and S. Hanley published a 
“ History of British Mollusca,” (4 vols. 8vo, 1853.) Among 
his works are a “‘ History of British Star-Fishes,” (1841,) 
“Travels in Lycia,” (1846,) and “ Zoology of the Voyage 
of H. M. Ship Herald,” (3 vols. 4to.) He made an ex- 
tensive use of the dredge as an instrument of research. 
He was profoundly versed in botany, zoology, and geol- 
ogy. He died near Edinburgh in November, 1854. 

See ‘“‘ Memoir of Edward Forbes, F.R.S.,” by the late Dr. GEORGE 
Witson and Arcuipatp GEIkigz, F.R.S.E. and F.G.S., London, 
1861; ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica ;’? WILLIAM JERDAN, ‘‘MenI have 
known,”’ London, 1866 ; *‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1855; 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” for January, 1855. 

Forbes, (JAMES,) an English author, born in London 
in 1749. He was employed in the civil service of the 
East India Company, and returned from India about 
1784. He published an interesting work entitled ‘ Ori- 
ental Memoirs, a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Resi- 
dence in India, embellished with ninety-five Fine En- 
gravings and Coloured Plates,” (4 vols., 1813-15,) which 
was received with great favour. Died in 1819. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for October, 1814. 

Forbes, (JAMES DAvID,) F.R.S., an eminent British 
physical philosopher, a grandson of Sir William Forbes, 
noticed below, was born at Colinton, near Edinburgh, in 
1809. He succeeded Sir John Leslie as professor of nat- 
ural philosophy in the University of Edinburgh in 1833. 
In 1843 he published “Travels in the Alps.” He made 
discoveries in the laws of the motion of glaciers, and in the 
phenomena of radiant heat and light in relation to polari- 
zation. He received the Rumford medal, and the royal 
medal of the Royal Society of London. In 1860 he be- 
came principal of the United College in the University 
of Saint Andrew’s. Among his works are “ Norway and 
its Glaciers visited in 1851,” (1853,) and the “Sixth Dis- 
sertation” prefixed to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

See ‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1861; ‘‘ North British 
Review” for May, 1854. 

Forbes, (Sir JoHN,) F.R.S., an eminent British phy- 
sician and medical writer, born in Banffshire, Scotland, 

» about 1787, graduated in Edinburgh in 1817. He ac- 
quired distinction by translations of the works of Auen- 
brugger and Laennec ‘On Auscultation,” (1824,) and 
practised successively at Penzance, Chichester, and Lon- 
don. He was one of the editors of the “Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine.” In 1835 he published a “ Manual 
of Select Medical Bibliography,” and afterwards edited 
the “ British and Foreign Medical Review.” About 1840 
he became physician-in-ordinary to the queen’s house- 
hold, and physician-extraordinary to Prince Albert. He 
published, besides other works, a “ Physician’s Holiday, 
or a Month in Switzerland in 1848,” (1849.) Died in 1861. 

Forbes, (JoHN,) an English botanist and traveller, 
born in 1799. He attempted to ascend the river Zam- 
bezi, in Africa, but died during the journey, in 1824. 

Forbes, (JoHN,) of Corse, a Scottish divine, born in 
1593, was the son of Bishop Patrick Forbes, noticed 
below. From 1619 to 1640 he was professor of divinity 
in King’s College, Aberdeen, from which he was ejected 
for refusing to sign the Covenant. He published several 
admired religious works, among which is “ Institutiones 
Historico-Theologicee,” (1645.) Died in 1648. 
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Forbes, (PATRICK,) Lord of Corse and Baron of 
O'Neil, a Scottish divine, born in Aberdeenshire in 1564. 
Having embraced Episcopacy, he was made Bishop of 
Aberdeen in 1618. He wrote a “Commentary on the 
Revelation of Saint John,” and other religious works, 
Died in 1635. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 

Porbes, [Lat. Forse’/srus,| (WiLLIAM,) a Scottish 
bishop, eminent for learning and eloquence, born at Aber- 
deen about 1580. He became principal of Marischal Col- 
lege about 1618, and minister in Edinburgh a few years 
later, He was the first Bishop of Edinburgh, but died 
about three months after his consecration, in 1634. 

Forbes, (Sir WILLIAM,) Baronet of Pitsligo, an emi- 
nent banker, was born in Edinburgh in 1739. With Sir 
James H. Blair, he founded the principal banking estab- 


Life and Writings of James Beattie” the poet, (2 vols., 
1806,) which, says Lord Jeffrey, “is a great deal longer 
and a great deal duller than we are bound to tolerate.” 
Scott lamented the loss of Forbes in the introduction to 
one of the cantos of ‘‘Marmion.” Sir William Forbes 
was a member, with Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds, of 
the famous Literary Club of London. Died in 1806. 
See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Forbin, for’ban’,(CLAUDE,) a brave and skilful French 
naval officer, born at Gardanne, near Aix, in 1656. When 
Chaumont was sent as ambassador to Siam, in 1685, 
Forbin went with himas major. In 1686-87 he served as 
admiral and general-in-chief of the King of Siam. (See 
CONSTANCE, FAULCON.) Having accepted these offices 
with reluctance, he resigned them at the end of two 
years. From 1702 to 1710, in the war of the Spanish 
succession, as chef-d’escadre, he performed many bold 
and successful exploits against the English and Dutch, 
for which he was rewarded by Louis XIV. with the title 
of count. He retired from service in 1710, and wrote 
entertaining “‘ Memoirs of his Life and Adventures,” (2 
vols., 1730.) He is esteemed one of the greatest naval 
commanders that France has produced. Died in 1733. 

See RicueEr, “ Vie de Forbin ;’”’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Forbin, de, deh for’ban’, (Louis NICOLAS PHILIPPE 
AUGUSTE,) CoMTE, a French antiquary and painter, born 
on the Durance (department of Bouches-du-Rhé6ne) in 
August, 1777. He was very accomplished, and was ad- 
mired for his personal qualities. In 1804 he became 
chamberlain to Pauline Bonaparte. He served several 
campaigns as an officer in the army. At the restoration 
(1815) he was appointed director of the royal museums. 
The museum or gallery of the Luxembourg was originated 
by him. He painted history, genre, and landscape with 
success, and was a brilliant colorist. He wrotea “ Voyage 
in the Levant,” with plates, (1819.) Among his works 
of art are ‘Ines de Castro,” (1819,) “* The Ruins of Pal- 
myra,” (1824,) and “The Via Appia.” Died in 1841. 

See QuérarD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Forbisserus. See FROBISHER. 

Forbonnais, de, deh for’bo’nd’, (FRANCOIS Véron— 
va/ron’,) an eminent French financier and writer, born at 
Mans in 1722, removed to Paris in 1752, and became a 
member of the Institute. In 1754 he published an able 
and important work, entitled “The Elements of Com- 
merce,” which was often reprinted and was translated 
into many languages. In 1756 he was chosen inspector- 
general of the mint, and in 1759 chief clerk in the office 
of the controller-general. The flourishing condition of 
the finances for several ensuing years is ascribed to his 
skill. He wrote a work on the Finances of France, 
(“Recherches et Considérations,” etc., 2 vols., 1758,) 
which was highly esteemed, and several other treatises 
on political economy. Died in 1800. 

See DELISLE DE SALES, “Vie littéraire de V. Forbonnais,”’ 1801- 

Forcade, for’kad’, (EUGENE,) a French journalist, 
born at Marseilles in 1820. He was a regular con- 
tributor to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and edited 
several Liberal journals in Paris. Among his works is 
“ Historical Studies,” (1853.} 

Forcade-Laroquette, de, deh for’kad’ 12’r0’két’, 
(Jean Louts Vicror ADOLPHE,) a French politician 
and@awyer, a half-brother of Marshal Saint-Arnaud, was 
born in Paris about 1820. He was appointed director- 
general of the customs, etc. in 1859, and minister of 
finance in November, 1860. Having been removed in 
November, 1861, he was then appointed a senator, and 
in 1869 minister of the interior. 

Foreadel, for’k4/dél’, (ErreNNE,) a French jurist and 
legal writer, born at Béziers in 1534, is chiefly noted as 
having been a competitor of the famous Cujas for the 
chair of law at Toulouse in 1554. As Cujas absented 
himself before the decision of the question, Forcadel 
gained the place, Died in 1573. 

See Tarsanp, “‘ Vies des plus célébres Jurisconsultes.”’ 

Force, (PETER,) an American historian and compiler, 
born in New Jersey in 1790. He became president of 
the National Institute at Washington, District of Colum- 
bia. He expended many years in compiling a “ Docu- 
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mentary History of the American Revolution,” of which 
nine volumes have been published, under the title of 
“ American Archives,” (1837-53-) Died in January, 1868. 

Force, de la, deh ]4 forss, (ARMAND de Caumont— 
deh kd’mdn’,) a French general and marquis, born in 
1615. He became maréchal-de-camp in 1651, and fought 
with Condé against the court. He was made a lieutenant- 
general in 1655, and served under Turenne. Having be- 
come a Protestant exile in 1685, he entered the army of 
the Dutch Republic as a general. Died in 1701. 

Force, de la, (AkMAND Nompar de Caumont— 
nNON’par’ deh kd’mdn’,) Duc, a French general, born 
about 1585, was a son of Jacques, noticed below. He 
distinguished himself in the wars of Italy and Germany, 
and obtained the rank of marshal of France in 1652. 
Died in 1675. 

Force, de la, (CHARLOTTE ROSE DE CAUMONT,) a 
French authoress, born in Bazadois in 1650, was grand- 
daughter of Marshal Force, noticed below. She was 
married to M. de Briou in 1687. She wrote several ad- 
mired poems and historical romances, among which are 
“Secret History of Navarre,” (2 vols., 1696,) and “ Gus- 
tavus Vasa,” (2 vols., 1698.) Died in-1724. 

Force, de la, (HENRI NoMpAR DE CAuMOoNnrt,) Duc, 
a French general and Protestant, born in 1582, was a 
son of Jacques, noticed below. He presided over the 
political assembly of the Protestants at Sainte-Foy in 
1613, after which he fought against the royal troops, and 
killed the Duke of Mayenne in battle. He served under 
his father in many campaigns. Died in 1678. 

Force, de la, (J/AcQuES NOMPAR DE CAuMONT,) Duc, 
a French general, born about 1558, was a son of a Hugue- 
not who was killed in the Massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. He fought against the League for Henry IV., 
whose confidence he enjoyed. He was in the carriage 
with the king when the latter was assassinated in 1610. 
In the civil war that ensued, he commanded the Protest- 
ants, and defended Montauban in 1621, soon after which 
he accepted overtures of peace from Louis XIII., who 
gave him a marshal’s baton in 1622. He commanded 
with success in several campaigns against the Spaniards 
and Austrians between 1630 and 1638. He died in 1652, 
leaving Memoirs, which were published in 1843, (4 vols.) 

Forcellini, for-chél-lee’nee, (Ecip10,) [Lat. AScrp/- 
Ius ForceLLi/Nus,] an eminent Italian lexicographer, 
born near Padua, August 26, 1688. In 1731 he received 
an appointment in the Seminary of Padua, with the free 
disposal of his time. He devoted about forty years to 
the great task of compiling a Latin Dictionary, in which 
he was assisted by Facciolati, and which was published 
in 1771, This enduring monument of his learning and 
industry, entitled ‘Lexicon of all Latinity,” ( ‘ Totius 
Latinitatis Lexicon,” 4 vols.,) is regarded as the most 
complete Latin lexicon that has ever been compiled, and 
entitles him to the honour of having performed one of 
the most important services ever rendered to the study 
of antiquity. Died at Fener in April, 1768. 

See Ferrari, “‘ Vita Aigidii Forcellini,’”? Padua, 1792; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”? “ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Forcellini, (Marco,) an Italian poet, brother of the 
preceding, born at Campo in 1711; died in 1794. 

Forchhammer, fork’h4m’mer, (JOHAN GEORG,) a 
chemist and writer, born at Husum, in Denmark, in 
1794. About 1850 he was elected titular professor at 
Copenhagen, and succeeded Oersted as secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Forchhammier, forK’/ham/’mer, (PAUL WILHELM,) an 
antiquary, born at Husum in 1803. Having travelled 
in Italy and Greece, he visited Asia Minor in 1838, in 
order to ascertain the site of Troy, being assisted in this 
enterprise by the British Admiralty. His chart of Troy, 
with an English text, appeared subsequently in the pub- 
lications of the Royal Geographical Society. Among his 
treatises is the “ Topography of: Athens,” (1841.) 

Ford, (JOHN,) an eminent English dramatic author, 
born at Lsington in 1586, was contemporary with Shak- 
speare. He became a member of the Middle Temple in 
1602, and appears to have practised law with success ; 
but the details of his life are not well known. He wrote 
about sixteen plays, (most of which were performed 
between 1628 and 1639,) among which are the tragedies 


of ‘Love’s Sacrifice,” “The Broken Heart,” and “The 
Lover’s Melancholy.” He is admired for elegance, har- 
mony, and pathos, but gives offence by bad taste and 
licentiousness. Hallam thinks “he does not display one 
particle of comic ability.” ‘ With none of the moral 
beauty and elevation of Massinger, he has in a much 
higher degree the power over tears.” Suckling thus 
describes him in the “Sessions of the Poets :” 
“Tn the dumps John Ford alone by himself sat, 
With folded arms and melancholy hat.’’ 

See Hazuirr, “Lectures on Dramatic Literature;” BAKER, 
“ Biographia Dramatica ;’? HALLAM, ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe;”? Lorp JEFFREY, critique in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for August, 1811, vol. xvili.; ‘‘ Lives of the British Dramatists,”’ by 
CampsBELL, LeiGH Hunt, etc.; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for 
December, 1811. 

Ford, (Sir JoHN,) an English engineer, born in Sus- 
sex in 1605, was knighted by Charles L, and served as 
colonel in the royalist army. In 1656, under the auspices 
of Cromwell, he invented a machine to raise water from 
the Thames. He was a great virtuoso, says Anthony 
Wood. Died in 1670. 

Ford, (RICHARD,) an English descriptive writer, born 
in London in 1796. About 1830 he visited Spain, where 
he remained some years. After his return to England 
he became a contributor to the “Quarterly Review,” 
and published an excellent ‘ Hand-Book for Travellers 
in Spain and Readers at Home,” describing the country 
and cities, the natives and their manners, etc., (2 vols., 
1845,). which was praised by Irving, Lockhart, and other 
critics. His ‘Gatherings from Spain” (1846) consists 
chiefly of extracts from the preceding work, and “‘is the 
best English book,” says the ‘London Quarterly Re- 
view,” ‘that has ever appeared for the illustration of 
the topography, curiosities, and the national character 
and manners of Spain.” Died in September, 1858. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for October, 1858. 

Ford, (Rey. SIMon,) an English poet, born at East 
Ogwell in 1619, became vicar of Reading in 1651, and 
of All-Saints, Northampton, in 1659. He published ser- 
mons and Latin poems. Died in 1699. 

Fordun, de, deh for-dun’, (JOHN,) the earliest Scot- 
tish historian, lived about 1350. He is supposed to 
have been a priest in the church of Fordun, or a canon 
of Aberdeen. He wrote a Latin chronicle of Scot- 
tish affairs from the creation to 1053, entitled “ Scoti 
Chronicon.” 

See Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


For-dyce’, (DAviD,) a Scottish moralist, born at 
Aberdeen in 1711, was a brother of Sir William, noticed 
below. Hewas appointed professor of moral philosophy 
in Marischal College in 1742, and published “ Dialogues 
concerning Education,” (2 vois., 1745-48,) a ‘work of 
considerable merit. Returning from a continental tour, 
he was drowned at sea in 1751. He left “Theodorus, a 
Dialogue on the Art of Preaching,” (1752,) and “ Ele- 
ments of Moral Philosophy,” (1754.) 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Fordyce, (GEORGE,) an eminent Scottish physician, 
born near Aberdeen in 1736, was a nephew of the pre- 
ceding. About the year 1760 he settled in London, where 
he acquired reputation by his lectures on chemistry, etc. 
He was chosen physician of Saint Thomas’s Hospital in 
1770, and a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1776. He is 
the author of able medical treatises, and of ‘‘ Elements 
of Agriculture and Vegetation,” (1765.) Died in 1802. 

See CuaAmurrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 


Fordyce, (JAMES,) D.D., a Scottish author and 
divine, born at Aberdeen in 1720. In 1760 he came to 
London, where he became minister of a congregation 
of dissenters, and was distinguished for eloquence as a 
preacher. He published, besides other works, “Ser- 
mons to Young Women,” (2 vols., 1765; 9th edition, 
1778,) and a small volume of poems. Died in 1796. He 
was a brother of Sir William Fordyce, noticed below. 

Fordyce, (Sir WILLIAM,) brother of David Fordyce, 
noticed above, was born at Aberdeen in 1724, and was 
educated at Marischal College, of which he became Jord 
rector in the latter part of his life. He practised medi- 
cine and surgery in London with great success, and pub- 
lished several medical treatises, among which are On 
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Putrid and Inflammatory Fevers,” (1773,) and “ Frag- 
menta Chirurgica et Medica,” (1784.) Died in 1792. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Foreiro, fo-ra’e-ro, (F RANCISCO,) an eminent Portu- 
guese ecclesiastic, born in Lisbon, entered the Dominican 
order. He was well versed in languages and theology, 
which he began to teach in 1540. Je was reckoned the 
most eloquent preacher of his time in Portugal, and 
often preached before the court. He was a prominent 
member of the Council of Trent, (1561,) where he was 
selected with two others to compile a catechism, which 
was printed in 1565. He published a Latin version of 
the book of Isaiah, with notes, (t563.) Died in 1587. 

See Quétir et Ecuarp, “ Scriptores ordinis Predicatorum.” 

Forest, fo’ra’, (JEAN,) a French landscape-painter, 
born in Paris in 1636; died in 1712. 

For’est or Foreest, van, van for-ast’, [Lat. Forrs’- 
TUuS,] (PrerER,) a skilful Dutch physician, born at Alk- 
maar in 1522, studied in Italy and Paris. He practised 
with success about forty years at Delft, and published 
medical works which display much learning and judg- 
ment. Died in 1597. 

See Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire historique de la Médecine.” 

Foresti, fo-rés’tee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian Jesuit, born 
at Carpi, published a “ Universal History,” (6 vols., 1690,) 
a work of some merit, which after his death was continued 
by Apostolo Zeno. Its title is “ Mappamondo historico,” 
etc. Died about 1700. 

Foresti, (E. FrLicr,) an Italian patriot, born near 
Ferrara about 1793. He was confined for a political 
offence in the prison of Spielberg, Moravia, from 1822 to 
1835, and was then exiled to America. He became pro- 
fessor of Italian in Columbia College, New York, where 
he taught for many years. Died at Genoa in 1858. 

See the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly”? for November, 1859. 

Foresti, (JAcoro FILippo,) (better known as JACOPO 
Fitieeo of Bergamo,) an Italian monk and historian, 
born at Soldio, near Bergamo, in 1434. He published 
in 1483 a valuable and successful work, entitled “Sup- 
plementum Chronicorum Orbis,” etc., (a “Supplement 
of Universal History from the Beginning of the World 
to 1482.”) Died in 1520. 

Forestier, fo’ra’te-4’, (HENRI,) a French general, born 
at Pommeraye in 1775. In 1793 he joined the royalist 
army of Vendeans, and, after many successful battles, 
was made general-in-chief of the cavalry. The Ven- 
deans were defeated and dispersed, and Forestier fled 
to England. Died in 1806. 

See IT. Muret, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vendée.”’ 

Forestus. See Forest’. 

Forey, fo’rd’, (ELtue Frtépkric,) a French general, 
born in Paris in 1804. He served several campaigns in 
Africa, was a prominent actor in the coup d'état of De- 
cember, 1851, and became general of division in 1852. 
He took part in the siege of Sevastopol in 1854, and 
commanded the division which defeated the Austrians at 
Montebello, May 20, 1859. In the summer of 1862 he 
was appointed general-in-chief of an expedition against 
Mexico. He captured the city of Mexico in 1863, and 
was made marshal of France. 

Forfait, for’fa’, (PrleERRE ALEXANDRE LAURENT’,) a 
French engineer, was born at Rouen in 1752. He was 
appointed by Bonaparte minister of the marine in No- 
vember, 1799, and afterwards councillor of state, mari- 
time prefect at Havre, and inspector-general of the flotilla 
destined for the invasion of England. He wrote a “ Me- 
moir on Navigable Canals, and a Treatise on the Masting 
of Vessels,” (1788.) Died in 1807. 

Forgeot, for’zho’, (NICOLAS JULTEN,) a French lawyer 
and comic writer, born in Paris in 1758; died in 1708. 

Forget, for’zhd/’, (PrerRE,) Sieur de Beauvais et de la 
Picardiére, a French poet and diplomatist ; died in 1638. 

Forget, (PIERRE,) Sieur de Fresnes, a French states- 
man, was made secretary of state in 1589, and was em- 
ployed by Henry IV. after that date, He drew up the 
famous edict of Nantes, (which granted to the Protest- 
ants the free exercise of their religion,) and acted as 
counsellor in the Treasury office. Died in 1610, 

Forgues, forg, (EMILe Dauran—dé’rén’,) a French 
Uittérateur, who has written in several journals under the 
name of “Old Nick.” Among his works is ‘ The Minor 
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Miseries of Human Life,” (1841.) He translated “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” into French. 

Forkel, for’kel, (JOHANN NIKOLAUS,) a German com- 
poser and writer on music, born at Meeder, near Coburg, 
in 1749. He graduated at the University of Gottingen, 
and became director of music in that institution about 
1778. He published, besides other works, a ‘‘ General 
History of Music,” (2 vols., 1788-1801, unfinished,) 
“General Literature of Music,” (1792,) and a “ Life of 
Sebastian Bach,” (1803.) The first-named is a work 
of great erudition and research. He died at Gottingen 
in 1818. 

See Fritts, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Forlenze, for-lén’za, (GIUSEPPE NICCOLO BLASIO,) a 
Neapolitan surgeon and skilful oculist, born at Picerno 
in 1769. He practised in Paris, where he was appointed 
oculist to the Hétel-Dieu and the Hétel des Invalides. 
Died in 1833. 

Forli, for-lee’, (Jacopo della Torre—del/l4 tor’ra,) 
(better known as JAcopo ForLI,) an eminent Italian 
physician, born at Forli about 1350, was professor of 
medicine at Bologna and Padua. His medical writings 
were once in great vogue. Died in 1414. 

Forli, da, da for-lee’, (ANSOVINO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Forli, lived about 1500. 

Forli, da, (MEL0zz0.) See MELOzzo DA FoRLI. 

Formaleoni, for-m4-la-o/nee, (VINCENZO,) an Italian 
historical writer, born at Venice in 1752. He wrote two 
important works, entitled ‘ Essay on the Ancient Navi- 
gation of the Venetians,” (“Saggio sulla Nautica dei 
Veneziani,”) and a “ Philosophical History of the Navi- 
gation of the Black Sea,” (2 vols., 1788;) also several 
tragedies. Died in 1797. 

See Tipatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

For’man, (SIMON,) a notorious English astrologer 
and physician, born near Wilton in 1552, studied at Ox- 
ford. He practised medicine and fortune-telling in Lon- 
don with success, and wrote on magic. Died in 1611. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Formey, for’mi, (JOHANN HeErnricH SAMUEL,) a 
learned German writer, of French extraction, born at 
Berlin in 1711. He was appointed in 1748 perpetual 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences, on the members 
of which he wrote many eulogies. He made valuable 
contributions to the ‘* New German Library,” (‘“ Nou- 
velle Bibliotheque Germanique,”) and was the author of 
several theological and philosophical treatises, among 
which was a ‘“‘Compendium of the Philosophy of Wolff,” 
in French, (6 vols., 1741-53.) Died in 1797. 

See J. H. S. Formey, “Souvenirs d’un Citoyen,”’ 2 vols., 1789. 

Formey, (JOHANN LupwiIG,) a Prussian physician, 
son of the preceding, was born in Berlin in 1766. He 
became in 1796 physician to Frederick William IT. He 
wrote, besides other works, one ‘“‘On the Actual State 
of Medicine,” (1809.) Died in 1823. 

Formi, for’me’, (PIERRE,) a French physician, born 
at Nimes, accompanied Gustavus Adolphus in his jour- 
ney in France in 1631, and wrote verses in his honour. 
Died in 1679. ; 

Formose. See FORMOSUS. 

For-mo/sus, [Fr. ForMosE, for’moz’,] elected pope 
in 891 A.D. as successor to Stephen V., had previously 
been Bishop of Porto. He crowned Arnulph of Ger- 
many as Emperor or King of Italy in 895. He is said 
to have been the first pope who was transferred from 
another see to that of Rome. Died in 806. 

Fornarina, La, 14 for-n4-ree’/n4, the name of a beau- 
tiful Roman maiden, whom Raphael admired or loved, 
and in whose form he found the model of his ideal 
figures. He painted her in the “ Transfiguration,” in the 
fresco of ‘* Parnassus,” and in other compositions. 

Fornaris, for-na/réss, (FABRICIO,) an Italian comic 
author, born at Naples, lived about 1600. He wrote 
“ Angelica,” from whiclr Moliére borrowed some parts 
of his “ Etourdi.” 

Forner, for-nair’, (JUAN PaBLo,) a Spanish author 
and critic, born at Merida in 1756. He endeavoured to 
reform the style of Spanish literature by satirical criti- 
cisms against prevalent affectation. Among his works is 
an “Apology for Spain and her Literary Merit,” (1786.) 
Died at Seville in 1797. 
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Forner, (Don PaBLo,) a Spanish lawyer and poet, 
born at Palma, in the island of ‘Majorca, in 1750, prac- 
tised law in Madrid, and obtained the office of attorney- 
general. He gained distinction by his eloquence and 
poetical talent. Besides odes and short poems, he wrote 
a successful comedy, called the “Enamoured Philoso- 
pher,” (‘ Filosofo enamorado,” 1798.) Died in 1799. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature.’’ 

Fornerod, forn‘rod’, (CONSYVAN’r,) a Swiss statesman, 
born in the Canton de Vaud in 1820. He studied law, 
became a leader of the Liberal party, and gained distinc- 
tion as an orator. He was chosen president of the coun- 
cil of state in 1855, and president of the federal council 
(z.2. the highest officer in the republic) in 1857, and was 
again elected to the same office in 1867. 

For/ney, (JOHN W.,) an American politician and 
journalist, born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 18r7. He 
began to edit a newspaper at Lancaster about 1838, and 
was originally a Democrat. In 1845 he removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he became editor of the “ Pennsylvanian,” 
a daily journal, which was for many years the chief organ 
of the Democratic party in Pennsylvania. He was clerk 
of the national House of Representatives, 1852-55. He 
supported James Buchanan for the Presidency in 1856. 
In August, 1857, he established “‘The Press” in Phila- 
delphia, which became an organ of the Douglas De- 
mocracy. He was chosen clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in December, 1859. About the end of 1860 
he left the Democratic party and joined the Republicans. 
He became secretary of the Senate of the United States 
in 1861, and held that office until 1868. 

For’rest, (EDWIN,) a popular American actor, born 
in Philadelphia in 1806. He performed the réles of 
Othello, Macbeth, Richard IIT., Spartacus, etc. with great 
applause. He visited England several times between 
1834 and 1844. Mr. Forrest has been one of the most 
successful of American actors. 

Por’rest, (THOMAS,) a British navigator, was a captain 
in the service of the East India Company. He was 
author of two valuable works, viz., “A Voyage to New 
Guinea and the Moluccas,” (made in 1774-76,) and a 
( Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago,” 
1792.) 

For’res-ter, (ALFRED HENRY,) an English artist and 
comic writer, was born in London in 1806. About 1828 
he co-operated with Hook and others in the production 
of the “ Humourist Papers” in ‘“ Colburn’s Magazine,” 
writing under the name of “Alfred Crowquill.” He 
was the first illustrator of “ Punch.” He has published 
“Comic Arithmetic,” “Railway Raillery,” etc. 

Forsell, Af, 4f for’sél, (CARL,) a Swedish statistician, 
distinguished for his philanthropy, was born at Sk6ttorp 
in March, 1783. He attended Bernadotte as adjutant 
in the war in Germany in 1813, after which he was a 
member of the Diet of Sweden. About 1820 he applied 
steam-power to the navigation of Swedish waters. He 
was made director-general of the department for the sur- 
vey of land in 1824, and published an important work, 
entitled “Statistics of Sweden,” (1834.) Died in 1848. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Porseti, for-sét’e, written also Forsete, [equivalent 
to the Latin PR#skEs, “seated before,” and hence “ pre- 
siding,” or “president,”] in the Norse mythology, the 
god who presides over justice and settles quarrels. He 
is regarded as the son of Balder, (ze. of spotless inno- 
cence.) His dwelling is called Glitnir, (the “shining,”) 
because full light is necessary for the operations of justice. 

See Tuorpe, ‘“‘ Northern Mythology,’ vol. i.; Keyser, ‘‘Re- 
ligion of the Northmen.” 

For’shall, (Rev. JostAu,) an English biblical critic, 
born about 1795. He was secretary of the British Mu- 
seum from 1828 to 1851. Died in 1863. 

Forskal, for’skdél, written also Forskahl and For- 
skael, (PEHR,) a Swedish naturalist, born at Kalmar in 
1736. Being well versed in Oriental languages and natural 
sciences, he was recommended by Linnzus to the King 
of Denmark, who chose him in 1761 to accompany Nie- 
buhr and others in a scientific expedition to Egypt and 
Arabia. While engaged in this enterprise, he died at 
Yerim, (Jerim,) in Arabia, in July, 1763. The results 
of his labours, edited and published by Niebuhr, are a 


“Fauna Orientalis,” (1775,) and a “Flora Aigyptiaco- 
Arabica,” (1775,) which acquired for him a high repu- 
tation as a naturalist. ‘ Forskal is one of my best 
disciples,” said Linnzeus: “he excels in the knowledge 
of insects, and is but little inferior in other branches of 
natural history.” 

See Erscu und Grusser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Forster, fors’ter, (ERNST JOACHIM,) a German painter 
and writer on art, born near Munich in 1800, executed 
a number of frescos in the Glyptothek and Arcade at 
Munich. Among his publications may be named his 
“ History of German Art,” (3 vols., 1851,) and “ Truth 
from Jean Paul’s Life,” (“Wahrheit aus Jean Paul’s 
Leben,” 8 vols., 1827-33.) He edited the last five vol- 
umes of the latter. 

Fors/ter, [Fr. pron. fors’tair’,] (FRANGOTS,) a Swiss 
engraver on copper, born at Locle in 1790. He became 
a citizen of Paris, where he gained the first grand prize 
in 1814, after which he went to Rome. He engraved in 
Paris many plates for the Musée Napoléon and Musée 
Royal, and was elected to the Institute in 1844. Among 
his best works are the “ Vierge de la Légende,” and 
“ The Three Graces,” both after Raphael, and a portrait 
of Raphael by himself. 

See ‘‘ Journal des Beaux-Arts” for October ro, 1842. 

-Fors/ter, (FRANK,) an English civil engineer, born at 
or near Newcastle about 1800. He was employed by 
Robert Stephenson on the London and Birmingham 
Railway, and afterwards became chief engineer of the 
metropolitan sewers. He had resigned this office a few 
weeks when he died, in 1852. 

Forster, (FRIEDRICH,) a German /ttérateur, brother 
of Ernst Joachim, noticed above, was born in 1792, and 
became a resident of Berlin. His works include lyric 
poems, romances, and biographical and historical treat- 
ises, among which are ‘‘ Albrecht von Wallenstein,” 
(1834,) “Prussian Heroes,” (4th edition, 1855,) and 
“ Modern History of Prussia,” (1st vol., 1850.) 

Fors’ter, (FROBEN,) a German philosopher and monk, 
born at Konigsfeld in 1709; died in 1791. He published 
several works on philosophy. 

See Erscu und Gruner, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Forster, (GEORGE,) an English traveller, was an em- 
ployee in the civil service of the East India Company. 
He performed in 1783-84 a perilous journey alone from 
India to Europe through Cashmere, Caboo], Candahar, 
and Herat, and published an interesting narrative, en- 
titled ‘Journey from Bengal to England,” etc., (2 vols., 
1790-98.) He was afterwards envoy to the court of Nag- 
pore, in the Deccan, where he died in 1792. 

Forster, (JOHANN,) a learned German divine, born at 
Augsburg in 1495, was a favourite disciple of Melanch- 
thon. He filled the chair of Hebrew at Wittenberg for 
many years with distinction, and published an esteemed 
Hebrew Dictionary, (1552.) Died in 1556. 

Forster, (JOHANN,) a German theologian, born in 
the Palatinate in 1576; died in 1613. 

Forster, (JOHANN GrEorG,)son of the celebrated natu- 
ralist noticed below, was born near. Dantzic in 1754. 
He accompanied his father on his various expeditions, 
and in 1777 published a work entitled “A Voyage 
around the World in 1772, 1773, 1775.” He became 
professor of natural history at Wilna in 1784, and soon 
after married Theresa, daughter of the philologist Heyne. 
Among his principal works are his ‘‘ History and De- 
scription of the Bread-Fruit,” (1784,) ‘‘ Views of the 
Lower Rhine, Brabant, Flanders, etc.,” (3 vols., 1791,) 
etc. Forster is ranked among the classic prose writers 
of Germany. Died in Paris in 1794. He was a friend of 
Alexander von Humboldt. A collection of his Letters 
was published by his widow, (2 vols., 1828.) 

See Morescuorr, ‘‘ Georg Forster der Naturforscher des Volks,” 
1854; Gervinus, ‘J. G. Forster,”? 1843; Erscu und Gruber, ‘‘All- 
gemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ “‘ Westminster Review’’ for October, 1856. 

Forster, (JOHANN REINHOLD,) a celebrated German 
traveller, and one of the first naturalists of his time, born 
near Dantzic, October 22, 1729. In 1765 he was com- 
missioned by the Russian government to visit the colo- 
nies in Asiatic Russia, of which he gave an accurate 
account on his return. Having spent several years 1n 
England as a teacher, he accompanied Captain Cook in 
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1772 on his second voyage to the South Sea; but, being 
prohibited from giving a narrative of this voyage, it was 
published in 1777 by his son, who took part in the expe- 
dition. After his return to Germany, Forster became pro- 
fessor of natural history at Halle in 1780. Among his 
works, which display profound learning, may be named 
“On the Linen of the Ancients,” (“De Bysso Antiquo- 
rum,”) “Observations made during a Voyage round the 
World on Physical Geography, Natural History, and 
Ethic Philosophy,” (1778,) and “ Zoologia Indica,” (1781.) 
Forster possessed a very retentive memory, and spoke 
and wrote seventeen languages. He was hasty in his 
temper and unpolished in his manners. It is related that 
on being presented to Frederick the Great he said, “I 
have seen seven kings, four wild and three tame ones, but 
none to be compared to your majesty.” Died in 1798. 

See J. G. Forster, ‘‘ Voyage round the World in the Resolution, 
etc.;”’ ERscH und Grussr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Fors’ter, (JOHN,) of the Inner Temple, an eloquent 
English author and editor, born at Newcastle in 1812. 
He was educated in the London University, studied law, 
and was called to the bar. About 1834 he began to write 
for “The Examiner,” (see FONBLANQUE, ALBANY,) of 
which he has been chief editor since 1846. He published 
in 1840 “ Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth,” 
(7 vols.,) which has obtained much popularity. “ We 
regard these biographies,” says the “ London Morning 
Chronicle,” “as additions of the very highest value to 
what we may term our political literature.” His “ Life 
and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith” (1848) is greatly 
admired. “It is executed,” says Irving, “with a spirit, a 
feeling, a grace, and an elegance that leave nothing to 
be desired.” He was appointed secretary to the com- 
missioners in lunacy in 1856. He also published “ His- 
torical and Biographical Essays,” (2 vols., 1858,) many 
of which first appeared in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, “ Life of Sir John Eliot,” (1864,) and ‘‘ Walter 
Savage Landor: a Biography,” (2 vols., 1869.) 

Forster or Foerster, (KARL,) a German scholar, 
born at Naumburg in 1784, published translations of 
Dante’s “ Vita Nuova” and Tasso’s “Select Lyrics,” and 
finished in 1838 the “ Library of German Poets of the 
Seventeenth Century,” begun by Miiller. Died in 1841. 


See L. Forster, “‘ Biographische und Jiterarische Skizzen.”’ 


Forster, (NATHANIEL,) a learned English divine, born 
at Stadscombe, in Devonshire, in 1717, became preben- 
dary of Bristol and vicar of Rochdale in 1754. He 
edited Plato’s “ Dialogues,” (1745,) and wrote an essay 
“On the Antiquity of Government, Arts, etc. in Egypt,” 
(1743,) besides other works. Died in 1757. 


See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


Forster, (THOMAS IGNATIUS MARIA,) a naturalist 
and meteorologist, born in London in 1789. He pub- 
lished a “‘ Natural History of the Swallow,” (1808; 6th 
edition, 1817,) edited Catullus in 1816, and wrote essays 
on meteorology for ‘“‘The Philosophic Magazine.” He 
discovered a comet in 1819. Among his various works 
is a “ Perpetual Calendar, illustrating the Events of every 
Day in the Year,” etc., (1824.) Died about 1850. 

Forster, (VALENTIN,) a German jurist, born at Wit- 
tenberg in 1530. Among his works is “ Historia Juris 
civilis Romani,” (1565.) Died in 1608. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Forster, (WILLIAM,) an English philanthropist, born 
at Tottenham, near London, in 1784. He became a 
minister of the Society of Friends in 1803, and married 
Anna, a sister of Thomas Fowell Buxton, in 1816. In 
1820 he visited the United States. He settled near Nor- 
wich in 1838. In 1844-45 he laboured as a minister of 
the gospel in France. He took active measures to re- 
lieve the people of Ireland during the famine of 1846 
and visited various parts of the island for this purpose. 
In 1849 he was commissioned by the Yearly Meeting of 
London to present an address on slavery and the slave- 
trade to the sovereigns and rulers of Christendom. After 
he had obtained interviews with many European mon- 
archs, he proceeded to the United States in 1853, and 
presented the address to the President and also to:the 
Governors of several Southern States. His mission was 
nearly fulfilled, when he died on the Holston River, in 


Blount county, Tennessee, in 1854. He left one son, 
William E., noticed below. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of William Forster,” edited by B. Suenoum, 1865. 

Forster, (WILLIAM E.,) an English Liberal statesman 
and orator, a son of the preceding, and nephew of T. 
Fowell Buxton, was born in 1818. He married Jane, 
daughter of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He was elected to 
Parliament for Bradford in 1861. About February, 1866, 
he became a member of the Russell ministry, and under- 
secretary for the colonies. He retired from office in July, 
1866. He was appointed vice-president of the council in 
December, 1868, and afterwards became a cabinet minis- 
ter. He was the author of the important Education Bill 
which was passed in 1870. ‘ He stands,” says the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” for January 21, 1871, “in the first rank of English 
statesmen. There is no man in the cabinet so likely, if 
he lives, to become prime minister as Mr. Forster.” 

Forstner, forst/ner, (CHRISYOPH,) a German diplo- 
matist, born in 1598; died in 1667. 

Forsyth, for-sith’, (JoHN,) an American statesman, 
was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1780. After 
graduating at Princeton, he removed to Augusta, Geor- 
gia, where he studied law. He served with distinction as 
a member of Congress many years between 1813 and 
1827, also as United States Senator from Georgia in 1818 
and 1819. From 1819 to 1822 he was employed ona 
mission to Spain. He was elected Governor of the 
State in 1827, and was chosen Senator for a second term, 
commencing in 1829. He was secretary of state in the 
cabinet of General Jackson from 1834 to 1837, and also 
in that of Van Buren, from 1837 to 1841. Died in 1841. 

Forsyth, for-sith’, (JOSEPH,) born at Elgin, in Scot- 
land, in 1763, was a classical teacher near London. While 
making a tour on the continent, he was detained a pris- 
oner by the French for several years. He published 
interesting ‘‘ Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters 
during an Excursion in Italy.” Died in 1815. Lord 
Byron called him ‘an accomplished traveller, of extraor- 
dinary capacity, extensive erudition, and refined taste.” 

Forsyth, (WILLIAM,) born in Scotland in 1737, was 
appointed in 1784 superintendent of the Royal Gardens 
at Kensington, and wrote a work on the “Culture and 
Management of Fruit-Trees,” (1802.) Died in 1804. 

Forsyth, (WILLIAM,) a British barrister, born about 
1812, published a “ Dictionary of the Statute Laws of 
Scotland,” (1842,) a ‘¢ History of the Trial by Jury,” 
(1852,) and other legal works ; also an interesting “ Life 
of Cicero,” (2 vols., 1864.) 

See ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1864; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review”’ for January, 1864. 

Fort, Le. See LErorr. 

Forteguerri, for-ta-gwér’ree, or Fortiguerra, for-te- 
ewér’ra, (NICcoLO,) an Italian poet and priest, born at 
Pistoia in 1674. He became a resident of Rome, where 
he obtained the offices of chamberlain to the pope and 
prelate-referendary. In 1715 he was spending the au- 
tumn in the country, where he amused his friends by 
reading the verses of Berni, of Pulci, and of Ariosto. One 
of the company expressed his admiration at the art with 
which these poets had overcome the difficulties of the 
octave rhyme. Forteguerri maintained that the diffi- 
culty was imaginary, and engaged to produce on the 
ensuing evening the first canto of a poem which should 
imitate them all. He fulfilled his promise with such 
success that his friends persuaded him to continue the 
story. Such was the origin of the amusing and popular 
poem of “Ricciardetto,” (1738,) in which the exuber- 
ance and extravagance of the author’s. fancy are equal 
to the facility, elegance, and freedom of his style. He 
also made an Italian version of Terence in blank verse. 
Died in 1735. 

See Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? SeBasTIANO 
Crampt, ‘“‘ Memorie di N. Forteguerri,”’ 1813; ‘‘ Narrative and Ro- 
mantic Poetry of the Italians,” in the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1819; and ‘‘Italian Narrative Poetry,” in the “‘ North 
American Review’’ for October, 1824, (by W. H. Prescorv.) 

Forteguerri or Fortiguerra, (SCIPIONE,) called also 
Carteromaco, an Italian scholar, born at Pistoia in 
1466. When Aldus Manutius instituted bis Academy at 
Venice, (the chief object of which was to perfect editions 
of classic authors,) about 1495, he chose Forteguerri as 
secretary of this institution. Here he wrote his famous 
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discourse in praise of Greek learning, “ Oratio de Laudi- 
bus Literarum Greecarum,” (1504,) and was appointed 
professor of Greek about 1500. Died in 1515. 

See Trragoscut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana;” S. CraMP1, 
““Memorie di S. Carteromaco,”’ 1811. . 

For’tes-cue, (CHICHESTER SAMUEL PARKINSON,) an 
English statesman, born in 1823, was educated at Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1844. He was under-secretary 
of state for the colonies from 1859 to 1865, and was chief 
secretary for Ireland from November, 1865, to June, 1866. 
In December, 1868, he was reappointed to that office by 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Fortescue, (Sir JoHN,) an eminent English lawyer, 
was the son of Sir Henry Fortescue. The date and 
place of his birth are unknown. He was made lord 
chief justice in 1442, and grand chancellor in the reign of 
Henry VI., whose adverse fortunes he shared in the war 
of the Roses. He wrote, in Latin, a work ‘On the Praises 
of British Laws,” (‘De Laudibus Legum Angliz,”) 
which is highly esteemed. Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,” 
says, “His learned ‘Commentaries on the Law’ make 
him famous to all posterity.” He died, it is supposed, 
about 1485. 

See Bripcman, ‘ Legal Biography ;’? Lorn Campse tt, ‘‘ Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors ;” Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England,” vol. iv. 

For’tes-cue-A’land, (Sir JouN,) first Baron For- 
tescue, an English judge and writer, a descendant of 
the preceding, was born in 1670. He was appointed a 
judge of the king’s bench in 1718, and gained distinction 
by his literary merits. A collection of his reports was 
published in 1748. Died in 1746. 


See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England,” vol. viii. 


Forti. See Forris. 

Fortia, for’te-4’, (AGRICOLE JOSEPH FRANCOIS Xa- 
VIER PIERRE Esprit SIMON PAUL ANTOINE,) Marquis of 
Fortia-d’ Urban, a French savant and writer, was born at 
Avignon in 1756. He wrote many and various works, 
among which are “ Mélanges of Geography and History,” 
(1795,) a ‘‘ Life of Petrarch,” (1804,) “‘ Historical View of 
the World from its Origin to the Age of Alexander,” 
(4 vols., 1810,) andan ‘‘ Essay on the Origin of Writing,” 
(1832.) Died in 1843. 

See Ripert-Montcrar, ‘‘ Essai sur Ja Vie, etc. de Fortia-d’Ur- 
ban,”’ 1840. ‘ 

Fortin, for’tan’, (AUGUSTIN FELIx,) a French sculp- 
tor, born about 1760; died in 1832. 

Fortis, for’téss, or Forti, for’tee, (GIOVANNI BATTIs- 
TA,) ABBATE, an Italian writer, sometimes called ALBERT, 
born at Padua or Vicenza in 1741. He was noted for 
versatility of talent, and was by turns poet, naturalist, 
journalist, and biographer. He is chiefly remembered 
for his “Travels in Dalmatia,” (1774.) Died in 1803. 


See T1papo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 


Fortoul, for’tool’, (H1PpPOLYTE NIcoLAs Honorg,) 
a French writer and minister of state, born at Digne 
(Basses-Alpes) in 1811. In early life he professed re- 
publican principles, and gained literary distinction by 
writing for the ‘Revue de Paris” and other periodicals. 
He wrote, besides other works, “‘The Grandeur of Pri- 
vate Life,” (1838,) a novel. He obtained the chair of 
literature in the University of Toulouse about 1840, and 
was chosen a member of the French Institute in 1854. 
Soon after the revolution of 1848 he was elected to the 
National Assembly, and in December, 1851, was ap- 
pointed by Louis Napoleon minister of public instruc- 
tion. He adopted an important innovation in education, 
called the system of éz/zrcation, by which sciences and 
belles-lettres were separated. Died in 1856. 

See LovanprE et BourQueEtot, ‘ La Littérature Francaise con- 
temporaine ;”’ F. Lacoinra, ‘‘ Notice sur M. H. Fortoul,” 1853; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

For-tu/na, [Fr. ForTuNE, for’tiin’,] the Roman name 
of the goddess of chance, fortune, and good luck, called 
Toxn by the Greeks. Several temples of Fortune were 
erected at Rome and other cities of Italy. 

Fortunat. See FoRrUNATUS, 

For-tu-na/tus, [Fr. Forrunat, for’tii’na’,] (VE- 
NAN/tIUS HoNno’/RIUS CLEMENTIA/NUS,) SAINT, a Latin 
poet, born at Ceneda in 530 A.D., became Bishop of 
Poitiers. 


Fortune. See Fortuna. 

Forx’tune, (RoBERT,) a British traveller and horticul- 
turist, born at Berwick in 1813. He went to China in 
1843 to collect botanical specimens for the London Hor- 
ticultural Society. Having returned in 1846, he published 
“Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces 
of China.” In 1848 he again visited China, to procure 
tea-plants for the East India Directors. The narratives 
of his various journeys were published together in 1853, 
under the title of “Two Visits to the Tea Countries of 
China, etc., with a Description of the Culture of the 
Tea-Plant and the Botany of China.” He afterwards 
produced a ‘Residence among the Chinese: a Narra- 
tive of a Third Visit to China from 1853 to 1856,” (1857.) 
“The value and interest of these books are very great.” 
(“London Quarterly Review,” article on ‘“ Fortune and 
Hue,” July, 1857; see, also, “Edinburgh Review” for 
October, 1848.) 

For’ward, (WALTER,) an American lawyer, born in 
Connecticut in 1786, removed in 1803 to Pittsburg, where 
he practised Jaw with success. He was. a member of 
Congress from 1822 to 1825, and in September, 1841, was 
appointed secretary of the treasury by President Tyler. 
Died in 1852. 

Forzate, ford-z4/ta, or Forzati, ford-za’tee, (CLAU- 
DIO,) an Italian poet, born at Padua, lived about 1560- 
90. He wrote “ Recinda,” a tragedy. 

Fosbroke, fos’bro0k, or Fosbrooke, (THOMAS 
DuDLEY,) an English antiquary and clergyman, born in 
London in 1770, obtained the living of Walford. He 
wrote, among other learned works, “ British Monachism,” 
(1802,) and an “Encyclopedia of Antiquities and Ele- 
ments of Archzology,” (2 vols., 1823-25.) Died in 1842. 

Foscarari, fos-ka-ra/ree, (EGIpiI0,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic, born at Bologna in 1512, became Bishop of 
Modena in 1550. He was one of three. members of 
the Council of Trent appointed to compile a catechism 
about 1561. Died in 1564. 

Foscari, fos/k4-ree, (FRANCESCO,) a celebrated doge 
of Venice, was born about 1372, and elected doge in 
1423. He waged war for many years against the Duke 
of Milan and other Italian princes. The Venetians, 
though sometimes defeated, obtained possession of the 
provinces of Crema, Bergamo, and Brescia. ‘The am- 
bition of Foscari,” says Sismondi, ‘“‘was advantageous 
to the republic, but fatal to his own happiness.” His 
old age was rendered unhappy by the ruin of his son, 
unjustly condemned and tortured by the Council of Ten. 
He was deposed in 1457, and died about three days after 
that event. The sufferings of this doge and of his son 
form the subject of Byron’s tragedy entitled “The Two 
Foscari.” 

See Daru, “‘ Histoire de Venise ;’”? Martino SanuTo, ‘‘ Vite de’ 
Duchi di Venezia;” Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Ita- 
liennes.”” 

Foscarini, fos-k4-ree’nee, (MARCO,) an eminent Ital- 
jan statesman and author, born in Venice about 1696. 
After having gained distinction by his learning, talents, 
and eloquence, he was chosen procurator of Saint Mark, 
and employed successively in diplomatic missions to 
various courts of Europe. Before he departed on his 
first embassy, he had been selected by the Council of 
Ten to write a continuation of Venetian history. As 
this could not be performed without the examination of 
the archives of Venice, he undertook instead another 
national work, a “ History of Venetian Literature.” Of 
this he published in 1752 the first volume, ‘Della Let- 
teratura Veneziana,”-which contains critical dissertations 
on the rise and progress of Jaw, history, astronomy, and 
other sciences in Venice, and was highly appreciated. 
The pressure of various public duties prevented him 
from writing the second part of his projected work. In 
1762 he was elected doge. Died in March, 1763. 

See Daru, ‘‘Histoire de Venise;’? Tipatpo, ‘ Biografia degli 
Italiani illustri;”” L. ARNALDI, ‘‘Orazione in Onore del Doge M. 
Foscarini,” 1765. 

Foscarini, (MICHELE,) a Venetian senator and histo- 
riographer, eminent for talents and eloquence, was born 
in 1632. The Council of Ten in 1678 selected him to con- 
tinue the history of Venice, begun by Cardinal Bembo. 
He had composed seven books when his death occurred, 
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in 1692. This work is esteemed authentic, being derived 
from the archives of the republic. 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Foschini, fos-kee’nee, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian archi- 
tect, born about 1740, erected at Ferrara a number of 
buildings, the most remarkable of which was the theatre, 
considered one of the finest in Italy. Died about 1802. 

Fosco, fos’ko, [Lat. Fus’cus,] (PLacipo,) a skilful 
Italian physician, born in 1509; died in 1574. 

Foscolo, fos’ko-lo, (UGo,) an eloquent Italian poet 
and prose writer, born at Zante or at sea near Zante 
about 1776, was educated in Italy. In the political move- 
ments which followed the French Revolution he took a 
conspicuous part as a friend of national independence. 
About 1800 he produced a political romance, entitled 
“Letters of Jacopo Ortis,” (“ Lettere di Jacopo Ortis,”) 
which had immense popularity... He was an officer in 
the army which Napoleon assembled for the invasion of 
England in 1805, but did not remain long in the service. 
He is praised for the lofty spirit of independence which 
refused to join in the general homage or adulation to 
Napoleon in Italy. His admirable lyric poem “The 
Monuments” (“I Sepoleri,” 1807) is called his capital 
work. He was professor of eloquence at Pavia for a 
short time in 1808, and emigrated to England in 1816. 
He lectured on Italian literature in London in 1823. 
Among his works are “ Ricciarda,” a tragedy; an able 
“Discourse on the Text of Dante,” (1826;) and an 
“Essay on Petrarch.” Died near London in 1827. 

See ‘Vita di Ugo Foscolo, scritta da G. Pecchio,’”’ 1830; G. 
CaterFFl, ‘‘Cenni sulla Vita, il Carattere, etc. di Ugo Foscolo,” 
1835; Marret, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Secolo XIX.;” 
Luict Carrer, ‘‘ Vita di Ugo Foscolo,’’ Venice, 1842; LONGFEL- 
Low, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;” “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for May, 1832. 

Foss, (EDWARD,) an English lawyer and writer of 
biography, born about 1788, published “The Grandeur 
of the Law, or the Legal Peers of England,” (1843,) also 
a highly esteemed work on legal history, entitled ‘The 
Judges of England,” (9 vols., 1848-64.) 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for April, 1866. 

Fossati, fos-si’/tee, (DAVIDE ANTONTO,) an Italian 
painter and engraver, brother of Giorgio, noticed below, 
was born about 1714. He worked in Venice, where he 
painted frescos in the Contarini palace. He etched “ The 
Family of Darius with Alexander,” after Paul Veronese, 
and many views of Venice. Died about 1780. 

See Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario.” 

Fossati, (DOMENICO,) an eminent Italian scene- 
painter, born in Venice in 1743, was the son of Giorgio, 
noticed below. He was employed in decorating theatres 
and palaces in Venice and Milan. He was killed by a 
fall in 1784. 

Fossati, (G1IORGIO,) an Italian architect and engraver, 
born at Morco, near Lugano, about 1705, engraved plates 
for the works of Palladio. 

Possati, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO LORENzoO,) an Italian 
writer on medicine and phrenology, was born at Novara 
in 1786. He became a resident of Paris about 1824. 
Among his works is a “ Manual of Phrenology, or Phy- 
siology of the Brain,” (1845.) 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Possati, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian historian, 
born at Milan; died in 1653. 

Posse. » See Larossr. 

Posse, du, dii fo’st’, (Przrre Thomas,) a learned 
French writer, born at Rouen in-1634. He became at 
an early age one of the recluses of Port-Royal, learned 
Hebrew and other languages, and acquired a high repu- 
tation for virtue and erudition. He published, besides 
other biographies, a “ Life of Thomas a Becket,” (1674,) 
and a “ History of Tertullian and Origen,” (1675,) both 
in French. Died in 1698. : 

See Morenrt, “‘ Dictionnaire Histori 2? SaInte-BrE 6 7Tt. 
toire de Port-Royal ;” ‘* Mémoires de Dil Sac eere or 
1739- 

Fossombroni, fos-som-bRo/nee, (VITToRIO,) an emi- 
nent Italian statesman and writer, born at Arezzo, in 
Tuscany, in 1754, excelled in mathematics and philoso- 
phy. In 1796 he became minister of foreign affairs of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and he held several offices 
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under the new government which Bonaparte established 
in 1799. After the restoration of the grand duke (1814) 
Fossombroni was again appointed minister of foreign 
affairs, and councillor of state. He published, in the 
course of his long life, many treatises on hydraulics and 
mathematics. Died in 1844. 

See Saint-MauriceE Capany, ‘‘Le Comte V. Fossombroni,” 
Paris, 1845. 

Fos/ter, (BIRKET,) a skilful English engraver on 
wood, born at North Shields about 1825. He has illus- 
trated the works of several English poets with wood-cuts. 
He published “Christmas with the Poets,” (1850,) and 
“‘Cowper’s Task, with Illustrations,” (1855,) “which,” 
says the “London Quarterly Review,” “is one of the 
most beautiful gift-books that has ever appeared.” He 
has also illustrated several other works. 

Foster, (HENRY,) an English navigator, born in Lan- 
cashire in 1797.. Under the auspices of the Royal So- 
ciety, he was selected to command an expedition sent in 
1828 to make observations in the Antarctic Ocean. In 
January, 1829, he had reached a portion of Jand in 63° 
26’ south latitude, which was within the circle of per- 
petual congelation. During the homeward voyage he 
was drowned in the river Chagres in February, 1831. 

Foster, (JAMES,) a very popular English dissenting 
minister, born at Exeter in 1697. He began to preach 
at the Barbican, London, in 1724, and was eminent for 
eloquence and fervour of spirit. He was an Independent 
in his youth, and afterwards was baptized by immer- 
sion. In 1744 he became minister at Pinners’ Hall. He 
published an “Essay on Fundamentals, especially the 
Trinity,” (1720,) several volumes of sermons, and other 
works. Died in 1753. Foster is the subject of the fol- 
lowing couplet of Pope: 

“Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well.” 
See Popr’s “‘ Satires,”’ preface. 

Foster, (JOHN,) an English philologist, born at Wind- 
sor in 1731. He became master of Eton School in 1765. 
He has left a memorial of his scholarship and critical 
sagacity in his “‘ Essay on the Different Nature of Accent 
and Quantity,” (1762; 3d edition, 1820.) Died in 1773. 

Foster, (JOHN,) an English essayist and moralist of 
great merit, born at or near Halifax on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1770. He worked at the trade of a weaver in 
his youth, and was educated for the ministry at the 
Baptist College of Bristol, which he entered in 1791. 
He became a Baptist minister at Chichester about 1797, 
but did not remain there long. He afterwards preached 
at Downend, near Bristol, and at Frome for a short 
time. Asa minister he does not appear to haye been 
very popular. He was the principal contributor to the 
“Eclectic Review,” for which he began to write in 1806, 
His reputation is founded on Essays in a Series of 
Letters to a Friend, (1805 :) 1. “On a Man’s Writing 
Memoirs of Himself;” 2. “On Decision of Character ;” 
3. “On the Application of the Epithet Romantic;” 4. 
“Onsome of the Causes by which Evangelical Religion 
has been rendered unacceptable to Persons of Cultivated 
Taste.” These essays are the productions of a profound 
and original thinker. His morality is high-toned and his 
principles are liberal. ‘I have read with the greatest 
admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster,” says Sir James 
Mackintosh. ‘‘ He is one of the most profound and elo- 
quent writers that England has produced.” He married 
Maria Snooke, of Downend, about 1808, and relinquished 
the labours of the ministry. The last eighteen years of 
his life were passed at Stapleton, where he died in Octo- 
ber, 1843. Among his principal works is an ‘“ Essay on 
the Evils of Popular Ignorance,” (1819.) 

See ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of John Foster,”’? by J. E. Ry- 
LAND, with Notices of Mr. Foster asa preacher and companion, by 
Joun SHEPPARD, 2 vols., 1846; DE Quincey, “‘ Essays.” 

Foster, (JOHN,) an English architect of Liverpool, 
born about 1786, studied the models of antiquity in 
Greece. In 1824 he was chosen corporation-architect and 
surveyor of the city of Liverpool, where he constructed 
several churches and other public edifices, among which 
is the custom-house, a sandstone building. It is the 
largest structure in Liverpool, but has a very heavy 
and dull appearance. Died in 1846, 
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Fos’ter, (Joun G.,) an American general, bornin New 
Hampshire about 1824, graduated at West Point in 1846. 
He'became a captain in 1860, and was one of the garrison 
of Fort Sumter when it was bombarded in April, 1861. 
He commanded a brigade under Burnside at Roanoke 
Island in February, and at Newhern in March, 1862. 
About August, 1862, he was appointed a major-general 
of volunteers, and commander of the department of 
Virginia and North Carolina. He succeeded General 
Burnside in East Tennessee in December, 1863, and 
commanded the department of the South in 1864. 

Foster, (Sir MICHAEL,) an English lawyer, born at 
Marlborough in 1689. In 1745 he was knighted and 
appointed judge of the court of king’s bench. He wrote 
a ‘‘ Discourse on the Crown Law,” which was much 
esteemed. Blackstone called him ‘“‘a very great master 
of the crown law.” Died in 1763. 

See Foss, ‘Judges of England;” Bripeman, “ Legal Biogra- 
phy;’? M. Dopson, *‘ Life of Sir M. Foster,” 18rz. 

Foster, (RANDOLPH S.,) D.D., a Methodist divine 
and author, president of the Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Illinois, was born in Williamsburg, Ohio, in 
1820. His principal works are ‘“ Christian Purity,” and 
“Ministry for the Times.” 

Foster, (SAMUEL,) an English mathematician, born in 
Northamptonshire, was noted as an inventor of mathe- 
matical instruments. He published a treatise on the 
“Quadrant,” (1624,) and other works. In 1636 he be- 
came professor of astronomy in Gresham College, Lon- 
don. Died in 1652. 

Foster, (SrEPHEN C.,)an American musical composer 
and writer of songs, was born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1826. He produced many popular songs or ballads, 
among which are * My Old Kentucky Home,” ‘“ Susan- 
nah,” “Old Folks at Home,” and ‘ Willie, we have 
missed you.” He died in New York in 1864. 

See ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’ for November, 1867., 

Fotherby, foth’er-by, (MARTIN,) an English theolo- 
gian, born in Lincolnshire in 1559; died in 1619. 

FPotherby, (RosBerr,) an English navigator, who was 
sent with Baffin, in 1614, to explore the Northern Ocean. 
Their progress being arrested by ice about the eightieth 
degree of latitude, they returned home. 

Fothergill, foth’er-gill, (@zoRGE,) an English divine, 
born in Westmoreland in 1705, became Vicar of Bramley 
in 1751, after having been tutor in Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He published several volumes of approved 
sermons. Died in 1760. 

Fothergill, (JoHN,) an english physician, highly dis- 
tinguished for benevolence and professional skill, was 
born at Carr-End, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, in 
1712, and was a member of the Society of Friends. After 
graduating in Edinburgh in 1737, he made the tour of 
Europe, and settled in London, where he obtained a 
large practice. Being deeply interested in natural his- 
tory and rural economy, he laid out at Upton a large 
garden, in which he collected and acclimated such exotic 
plants as are useful in medicine and the arts. Dr. Fother- 
gill wrote numerous treatises on therapeutics, pharmacy, 
etc. He was a coadjutor of Howard in his efforts to 
reform the management of prisons. Dr. Franklin once 
said of him, “I can hardly conceive that a better man 
ever existed.” Died in December, 1780. 

See a Memoir of Dr. Fothergill, prefixed to his works, by Joun 
Exuior, M.D., 1781; J. C. Lerrsom, ‘‘ Account of the Life of John 
Fothergill ;’’ W. Hiro, ‘‘ Tribute to the Memory of Dr. John Fother- 
gil ;’’ GILBERT THompson, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of J. Fothergill,”’ 
1752. 

Fothergill, (SAMUEL,) an eminent and eloquent min- 
ister of the Society of Friends, a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Carr-End, England, in 1716. Having been 
converted from a life of dissipation or libertinism about 
the age of twenty-one, he soon appeared as a minister 
of the gospel, in the service of which he travelled ex- 
tensively in Great Britain, Ireland, and North America. 
He resided in Warrington, and acquired a competence 
by trade. Many of his letters and some of his sermons 
have been published. Died in 1773. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Fothergill.”’ 

Fo-Thoo-Chhing or Fo-Thou-Tchhing, fo-t’hoo- 
ch’hing, a fabulous or semi-fabulous personage, who is 
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said to have been born in Hindostan, and to have greatly 
contributed, by his proficiency in magic or occult science, 
to the establishment of the religion of Buddha in China, 
about the year 310 A.D. 

Foucaud, foo’k6’, (JEAN,) a French fabulist, born at 
Limoges in 1747, was a zealous revolutionist about 1790. 
He imitated or translated into gators the fables of La 
Fontaine, (1809.) Died in 1818. 

See O. Peconnet, ‘ Foucaud, sa Politique et ses Fables,’’1854. 

Foucauld, foo’k6’, (Louts,) Marquis de Lardimalie, 
born in Périgord, in France, in 1755, was a royalist mem- 
ber of the States-General in 1789-90. Died in 1805. 

Foucault, foo’kd’, (L&on,) a French natural philoso- 
pher, born in Paris on the 18th of September, 1819. The 
invention of Daguerre turned his attention to optics, 
which he studied with great success. He invented in 
1844 an apparatus by which electric light is usedin optical 
experiments, microscopic researches, &c. He was asso- 
ciated with M. Fizeau in some improvements in pho- 
tography and the theory of light, and proved that the 
velocity of light is not the same in a vacuum as in the air. 
His demonstration of the rotary motion of the earth by 
the pendulum and gyroscope attracted general attention. 
He became physzciex tothe Imperial Observatory, (1854,) 
and was a member of the Institute. About 1855 he ob- 
tained.the Copley medal of the Royal Society for his 
measurement of the velocity of light. Died in 1868. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Foucault, (NICOLAS JOSEPH,) a French antiquary 
and administrator, born in Paris in 1643; died in 1721. 

Fouché, foo’sha’, (JosrpH,) Duke of Otranto, a 
French Jacobin, born at Nantes in 1763, received a 
liberal education, and adopted the profession of advocate. 
As a member of the National Convention, (1792-95,) he 
acted with the Jacobins, and voted for the death of the 
king. In 1794 he was chosen president of the Jacobin 
club, as a reward for his share in the massacre of Lyons, 
and in the same year, with Tallien and others, he plotted 
the ruin of Robespierre.. He was appointed minister of 
the general police by the Directory in July, 1799. He 
filled this office many years, displaying great genius for 
intrigue and artifice ; and it seems he exerted himself to 
moderate the violence of party and to repair the evils 
which he and his accomplices had brought upon France. 
Under the consulate and the empire he rendered impor- 
tant services to Bonaparte, who in 1806 gave him the 
title of Duke of Otranto. On one occasion Napoleon 
blamed Fouché for the cold reception which he met 
with in Paris. The minister reminded him that he had 
previously directed that nothing should be done to pro- 
duce a forced or feigned enthusiasm, and added, ‘In 
spite of the fusion of the Gauls with the Franks, we are 
still the same people,—unable to tolerate either liberty 
or oppression.” Having lost the favour of Napoleon, he 
was dismissed from the police department in 1810, 
and appointed governor of Rome. After the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, Fouché served him as minister of 
police; and he was retained in the same office by Louis 
XVIII. for a short period. He was banished in 1816, 
and died at Trieste in 1820. ‘ 

See ‘‘ Sketch of the Life of the Duke of Otranto,”? London, 1816; 
A. SERIEYS, ‘‘ Fouché de Nantes, sa Vie privée,”’ etc., 1816; *‘ Vie de 
Fouché,” Paris, 1821 ; ‘* Mémoires de la Vie publique de M. Fouché,” 
1819; ‘‘ Mémoires de Fouché,”’ 2 vols., 1824, (said to have been 
written by ALPHONSE DE BEAUCHAMP, though it purports to be an 
autobiography ;) ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Foucher, foo’sha’, (PAUL,) a French scholar, born at 
Tours in 1704. He was admitted into the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1753. He left a “ Historical Treatise 
on the Religion of the Persians,” and another on the 
“Religion of the Greeks,” which were printed in the 
Memoirs of the above-named Academy. Died in 1778. 

Foucher, (Simon,) a French philosophical writer, 
born at Dijon in 1644, became a priest. He was an 
admirer of the philosophy of Plato, on which he wrote 
a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Dissertation sur la Philosophie des 
Académiciens,” (1692.) He also wrote “On the Wis- 
dom of the Ancients,” (1682.) Died in Paris in 1696. 

Foucher, (Vicror ADRIEN,) a French jurist and 
magistrate, born in Paris in 1803. He became director- 
general of civil affairs in Algeria, procureur at the tribu- 
nal of the Seine, and in 1850 a member of the court of 
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cassation. He wrote several legal works, and edited a 
“ Collection of the Civil and Criminal Laws of Modern 
States,” (10 vols., 1833-58.) He rendered important 
services to the cause of order in 1848. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Foucher d’Obsonville, foo’sha’ dob’sdn’vél’, a 
French traveller and naturalist, born at Montargis in 
1734. He went to India by land about 1753, and re- 
mained there until 1771. He published “ Essays on 
the Habits of Divers Animals, with Observations on 
the Morals and Customs of Several Nations,” (1783.) 
Died in 1802. 

Fouchier, foo’she-a’, (BERTRAND,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Berg-op-Zoom in 1609, was a pupil of A. 
Van Dyck. He also studied the works of Tintoret in 
Italy. Died in 1674. 

Fouchy, de, deh foo’she’, (JEAN PauL Grand-Jean 
—erén’zhén’,) a French savant, born in Paris in 1707, 
was elected perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1743, and performed the duties of that office for 
thirty years with much ability. Died in 1788. 

See ConporcetT, “ Eloge de M. de Fouchy,” 1788. 


Foucquet. See FouqueEr. 

Fougeret de Monbron. See MONBRON. 

Fougeroux de Bondaroy, foozh’roo’ deh bén’da’- 
Rw’, (AUGUSTE DeENIs,) a French savant, born in Paris 
in 1732, was a nephew of the famous Duhamel, (Henri 
Louis.) He wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Researches 
among the Ruins of Herculaneum,” (1769,) and ‘The 
Art of the Cutler,” (1772.) Died in 1789. 

Foo-hee or Fou-hi, foo-hee, supposed to have been 
the first Emperor of China, born in the province of 
Shansee, began to reign about 2950 B.c. He is said to 
haye instituted matrimony, and to have invented music 
and writing. ; 

Fouillou, foo’yoo’, (JACQUES,) a French Jansenist 
polemical writer, born at La Rochelle in 1670; died 
in 1736. 

Fouilloux, du, dii foo’yoo’, (Jacques,) a French 
gentleman, who wrote a popular treatise on “ Hunting, 
and on the Habits of Animals,” (1560.) Died in 1580. 

Fouinet, foo’e’nd’, (ERNEST,) a French poet and 
novelist, born at Nantes in 1799; died in Paris in 1845. 

Foulcher (or Foucher) de Chartres, foo’sha’ deh 
shartr, [Lat. FuLcHEe’RIus CARNOTEN’SIS,| a French 
historian, born about 1050, joined the crusade for the 
conquest of the Holy Land. He was chaplain to Bald- 
win, King of Jerusalem, and wrote a history of the first 
crusade. Died about 1127. 

Foulcoie, foo’kwa’, [Lat. Fuico’1us,| born at Beau- 
vais, in France, about 1020, was one of the most popular 
poets of his time. The subjects of his poems are legends, 
lives of saints, etc. Died about 1083. 

Fould, foo, (ACHILLE,) a French financier, born in 
Paris in 1800, was a son of a Jewish banker. He was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1842, and again 
in 1846. In the Constituent Assembly of 1848 he acted 
with the party of order, and distinguished himself by 
financial ability. He was appointed minister of finance 
three times between October, 1849, and January, 1852, 
during which period the public credit was improved or 
cestored, He resigned in January, 1852, soon after which 
he was raised to the dignity of senator and appointed 
minister of state and of the household of the emperor. 
A large deficit having induced Napoleon to renounce the 
prerogative to raise money on credit without the assent 
of the legislative body, M. Fould was persuaded to re- 
sume the portfolio of finance in November, 1861. He 
was removed in February, 1867, and died the same year. 

See ‘‘ Biographie des Membres du Sénat.”? 


Foulis, fow‘lis, (ROBERT and ANDREW,) two learned 
and noted Scottish printers, were brothers and residents 
of Glasgow, where they followed their profession about 
thirty years, and printed editions of Greek and Latin 
classics remarkable for accuracy and elegancé. Their 
famous Horace (1743) was reputed to be faultless, and a 
reward was offered to any person who should detect an 
error init. After making handsome fortunes, they were 
ruined by the expense incurred in founding an academy 
of painting and sculpture at Glasgow. ‘Their collection 


of paintings was sold at auction in 1776. Andrew died 
in 1774, and Robert in 1776. 

See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;? 
LEMoINE, “ History of Printing.”” 


Foulkes, (MARTIN.) See FOLKES. 

Foullon, foo’ldn’, (ABEL,) a French poet and mecha- 
nician, born in Maine in 1513, made a metrical version 
of the Satires of Persius,—the first that appeared in 
French. Died in 1563. 

Foullon or Foulon, (Jos—EPpH FRANGo!IS,) a French 
administrator, born at Saumur in 1715. In 1771 he was 
intendant or controller of finance, and in July, 1789, 
was appointed controller-general in place of Necker, or 
(according to one account) administrator of the army. 
A few days after his appointment, before he had entered 
upon the office, he fell a victim to the violence of the 
Parisian mob. He proposed the repudiation of the 
public debt. 

See MapameE Campan, ‘‘ Mémoires.”” 

Foulon or Foullon, foo/lén’, (JOHANN Erarp,) a 
Flemish historian and Jesuit, born at Liege in 1608 or 
1609 ; died in 1668. 

Foulon, foo’lén’ or féw’lon, [Lat. FuLio’/Ntus,] 
(WILLEM,) a Dutch poet and Protestant, born at the 
Hague in 1493. He became rector of the College of 
Elbing about 1536. Among his works are “ Acolas- 
tus,” a Latin drama on the subject of the Prodigal 
Son, (1540,) and the ‘Triumph of Eloquence,” a Latin 
poem. Died in 1568. 

Foulques, foolk or fook, [Lat. FuL’co,] an eminent 
French prelate, born about 850 A.D. He became Arch- 
bishop of Rheims in 883, and acquired great influence 
both in the church and state. He promoted education 
and morality. He was killed by order of Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, in goo. 

See Barontus, ‘‘ Annales.”’ / 

Foulques I, Count of Anjou, surnamed LE Roux, 
was the son of Ingelger and Alinde. Died in 938 a.p. 

Foulques IT, surnamed THE Goop, Count of Anjou, 
son of the preceding, was a patron of learning. He died 
at Tours in 958 A.D. 

Foulques IITI., Count of Anjou, grandson of the pre- 


| ceding, waged war against the Duke of Bretagne and 


the Count of Blois, founded monasteries, and visited 
the Holy Land. Died in 1040, 

Foulques IV., grandson of Foulques III., born at 
Chateaulandon in 1043, inherited Saintonge, and con- 
quered Anjou and Touraine from his brother Geoffroi. 
He married a daughter of Simon de Montfort. Died 
in I109. 

Foulques V., a son of the preceding, born about 
1090, went twice to Palestine in the crusades, married 
a daughter of Baldwin II. in 1129, and succeeded him, 
in 1131, on the throne of Jerusalem. He was renowned 
for courage and other virtues. Died in 1142. He left 
his crown to his sons, Baldwin III. and Amaury. 

Foulques, (GuI.) See CLEMENT IV. 

Foulques de Marseille. See FoLQuer. 

Foulques de Neuilly, fook deh nuh’ye’, a French 
priest, celebrated for his zeal and eloquence and his 
promotion of the fourth crusade. He directed his efforts 
especially to the conversion of courtesans, and obtained 
from Pope Innocent III. a plenary indulgence for those 
who should marry them. He persuaded many nobles 
to join the crusade in 1198. Died in 1201. 

See VILLEHARDOUIN, ‘‘ Histoire de la Conquéte de Constant- 
nople.”’ 

Foulston, fols’ton, (JOHN,) an English architect, was 
born about 1772. He worked for many years at Ply- 
mouth, was architect of nearly all the public buildings 
erected there in that period, and attempted various 
styles, including Grecian, Ionic, Doric, and Hindoo. 
Among his works are the Royal Hotel and Theatre, 
the Exchange, and the Town Hall, at Devonport. Died 
in 1842. 

Fountaine, fown’tin, (Sir ANDREW,) an English an- 
tiquary, born about 1680, was tutor of Prince William, 
and keeper of the mint from 1727 to 1753. He wrote a 
treatise on ancient coins. Died in 1753. 

Pouqué, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL.) See La- 
MOTHE-FOUQUE. 
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Fouqué, foo’ka’, (HENRI AuGuSTE,) Baron de la 
Mothe, (deh 14 mot,) a general, born at the Hague, of a 
French family, in 1698, entered the Prussian service in 
1715. He acquired the friendship of the prince royal, 
(afterwards Frederick the Great,) who, on his accession 
in 1740, gave him a command in the army and deco- 
rated him with the order of merit. He served with 
credit in all the wars of that prince, and rose to the rank 
of general. In 1760 he commanded a corps-d’armée at 
Landshut, was wounded and taken prisoner. His cor- 
respondence with Frederick has been published with 
the works of that royal author. Lamotte-Fouqué, the 
author of “ Undine,” was his grandson. Died in 1774. 

See FrrepricH pE LA Morre-Fouqut, “ Lebensbeschreibung 
des Generals H. A. Baron de la Motte-Fouqué,”’ 1824. 

Fouquet, foo’ka’, (GUILLAUME,) Marquis de la Va- 
renne, a French diplomatist, born in 1560, was a favour- 
ite of Henry IV. Died in 1616. 

Fouquet, (HENRI,) an eminent French physician, 
born at Montpellier in 1727, graduated in 1759, and prac- 
tised at Marseilles. In 1766 he settled in his native city, 
and published medical treatises which had a high repu- 
tation. He was chosen professor of medicine in the 
University of Montpellier about 1792. Died in 1806, 

See “ Biographie Médicale ;”? Dumas, “‘ Eloge de Fouquet,”’ 1807. 


FPouquet or Foucquet, foo’ka’, (NicoLAs,) Marquis 
of Belle-Isle, a noted French minister of finance, born 
in Paris in 1615, was the son of Francis Fouquet, 
Vicomte de Vaux. At the age of thirty-five he became 
attorney-general of the Parliament of Paris. In 1652 
he was appointed superintendent of the finances, which 
were then not in a flourishing state, and did not improve 
under his direction. Louis XIV. once demanded some 
money of Fouguet, who answered, “Sire, there is none 
in your majesty’s coffers ; but Cardinal Mazarin will lend 
you some.” Fouquet expended about eighteen million 
francs on his palace of Vaux, which surpassed even the 
royal residence of Fontainebleau. ‘‘ Never,” says Vol- 
taire, “was a dissipator of the royal finances more noble 
and generous.” The king lost confidence in his integrity 
and financial skill, and it is thought Colbert promoted 
his disgrace. Fouquet was arrested in 1661, and, after a 
trial of three years’ duration, sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. La Fontaine wrote verses in his defence during 
the trial. He died in 1680. 

See VotTaireE, “Siécle de Louis XIV ;”? MADAME DE SEvVIGNE, 
** Lettres ;’? D’Auvieny, ‘‘ Vies des Hommes illustres de la France ;”’ 
Satnte-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi.” 

Fouquet, de, deh foo’ka’, (CHARLES Louis ArR- 
MAND,) Comte de Belle-Isle, a French general, born in 
1693, was a brother of Marshal Fouquet, Duke of Belle- 
Isle. He was killed in battle in Piedmont in 1747. 

Fouquet, de, (CHARLES Louis AuGUSTE,) Duc de 
Belle-Isle, a French general and diplomatist, born at 
Villefranche de Rouergue in 1684, was a grandson of the 
financier Nicolas Fouquet. He became maréchal-de- 
camp in 1718, and lieutenant-general in 1731. It appears 
that his influence with the king involved France in the 
general war which began in 1741. He was made a mar- 
shal of France in 1741, and gained some advantages over 
the Austrians in Bohemia. In 1745 he defeated the 
enemy at Vintimiglia and Montauban. He was appointed 
minister of state in 1756, and secretary of war in 1758. 
He is said to have been a diplomatist of great ability. 
“His whole life,” says Macaulay, “was one wild day- 
dream of conquest and spoliation.” (‘ Essay on Frederick 
the Great.”) Died in 176r. 

See VorTarrE, “Siécle de Louis XV;” De CourceLtes, “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Fouquier, foo’ke-4’, (PIERRE Etoy,) a French physi- 
cian, born in Picardy in 1776. He practised and lectured 
ia Paris, and became one of the consulting physicians 
of Charles X. He succeeded Dr. Marc as first physician 
to Louis Philippe. Died in 1850. 

Fouquier-Tinville or -Tainville, foo’ke-a/ tan’vél’, 
(ANTOINE QUENTIN,) born near Saint-Quentin in 1747. 
Among the French Jacobins he was one of the most 
atrocious. Under the auspices of Robespierre, he acted 
as public accuser before the bloody tribunal of the Revo- 
nition. When informed of the fall of Robespierre, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘No change for us! justice must take its 
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course.” However, after he had exercised his functions 
by sending his former patron to the guillotine, he was 
himself condemned to death, and executed in 1795. 

See LamarringE, “ History of the Girondists.’’ 

Fouquieres, foo’ke-air’, (JACQUES,) an eminent 
Flemish landscape-painter, was born at Antwerp in 
1580, and studied with Rubens. In 1621 he went to 
France, by invitation of Louis XIII, who gave him a 
commission to paint the chief towns of the kingdom. 
Died in 1659. 

See Furpren, “ Entretiens sur les Ouvrages des Peintres.”’ 


Four. See Durour and LONGUERUE, 

Fourcroy, de, deh foor’krwa’, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) 
Comrr, an eminent French chemist, born of poor parents 
in Paris in 1755, was a pupil of Macquer and Bucquet. 
He graduated as M.D. in 1780, and was appointed by 
Buffon, in 1784, professor of chemistry in the Jardin du 
Roi, the name of which was changed about 1794 to 
the Museum of Natural History. He Jectured there for 
twenty-five years with great success. “The facility and 
elegance of his language,” says Cuvier, “his copiousness, 
enthusiasm, and clearness, enchanted his auditors, and 
contributed greatly to diffuse a taste for chemistry in 
all parts of the world.” In 1793 he became a member 
of the National Convention, in which he promoted the 
cause of education and did not partake in the excesses 
of the dominant party. He saved the life of Darcet in 
the reign of terror. He was one of the first members 
of the Institute. He-was nominated a councillor of 
state in December, 1799, and director-general of public 
instruction in r80r. The schools flourished under his 
wise direction. He published in 1801 a “System of 
Chemistry,” (‘Syst¢me des Connaissances chimiques,” 
tr vols. 8vo,) a work of great merit. Among his best 
works is ‘The Philosophy of Chemistry,” (“La Philoso- 
phie chimique,” 1792.) He died suddenly in December, 
1809, and left one son, who was killed at the battle of 
Lutzen. 

See Cuvier, “Eloge de Fourcroy,’? 1811; Patissor pz Brau- 
vors, ‘‘Bloge historique de Fourcroy,’ 1810; Pariser, “ Eloge de 
Fourcroy ;” A. CATTANEO, ‘‘Cenni sulla Vita di A. F. Fourcroy,’’ 
1839 ; ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fourcroy de Ramecourt, foor’krwa’ deh ram/- 
koor’, (CHARLES RENE,) a French military engineer, 
born in Paris in 1715. He served as engineer in the 
Seven Years’ war, and obtained the rank of maréchal- 
de-camp. The Academy of Sciences rewarded his sci- 
entific services by admitting him as a “free associate.” 
He wrote a treatise on “ Fortification,” (1786,) and other 
esteemed works. Died in 1791. 

See Conporcer, “ Eloge de Charles René Fourcroy.?’ 

Fourier,foo’re-4’,( FRANCOIS CHARLES MARIg,) named 
“the Phalansterian,” the founder of the famous system of 
“ Fourierism,” a form of socialism, born at Besangon, in 
France, in 1772, was the sonofa merchant. After he had 
received his education in his native town, he was employed 
a few years in a counting-house in Lyons. During the 
Revolution he was compelled, in 1793, to take arms, and 
served one or two campaigns on the Rhine. He em- 
ployed his leisure time while in the army, and in other 
situations, in study and reflection upon the social and 
political theories which then abounded in France. He 
also acquired proficiency in the exact sciences, not neg- 
lecting political economy. After leaving the army, he 
passed several years as a commercial traveller for mer- 
cantile houses of Marseilles and Lyons, diligently engaged 
in the problem the solution of which should remedy the 
miseries of the present social system. In 1803 he pub- 
lished, in a journal at Lyons, an article on European 
policy which attracted the favourable notice of Bonaparte. 
At length, having, as he thought, made the important 
discovery of which he was in search, he published, in 
1808, his “Theory of Four Movements and General 
Destinies,” designed as the prospectus of a more com- 
plete work, which appeared in 1822, entitled a “‘ Treatise 
on Domestic and Agricultural Association,” A later 
edition was entitled “Theory of Universal Unity,” (4 
vols., 1841.) These works were coldly received by the 
public and by the reviewers. Numerous experiments of 
his system of attractive industry and social harmony 
have been made in Europe and America; but they have 
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not been successful. Fourier lived in Paris from 1830 
until his death, which occurred in 1837. 

See L. pE Loménig, “Galerie des Contemporains;” V. Con- 
SIDERANT, ‘‘ Exposition du Systéme de Fourier ;’? LECHEVALIER, 
“Etudes sur la Science sociale;?? C. Petterin, ‘Charles Fourier, 
sa Vie et sa Théorie,” 1838; Vicror Hennequin, ‘Théorie de C. 
Fourier,” 1847. 

Fourier, (JEAN Baptiste JosrpH,) BARON, a cele- 
brated French mathematician, born at Auxerre on the 
21st of March, 1768. He espoused with ardour the popu- 
lar cause in the Revolution; but, not keeping pace with 
the violent demagogues, he was twice imprisoned by the 
dominant faction. When the Polytechnic School was 
opened, about 1795, Fourier was appointed by Lagrange 
and Monge assistant professor. For his profound and 
varied acquirements he was selected as one of the savants 
who accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798, after 
which he was secretary of the Institute of Egypt. Here 
he distinguished himself by his industry in scientific ex- 
cursions, and was employed with credit in negotiations 
with the natives. He was prefect of Isére at Grenoble 
from 1801 to 1815, and was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences in 1817. He was elected a member of the 
Academie Frangaise in 1827. Besides several minor 
treatises, Fourier published a great work on the theory 
of heat, “Théorie analytique de la Chaleur,” (1822,) of 
which M. Cousin observes, “The grandeur of its results 
has no more been contested than their certainty, and, in 
the judgment of scientific Europe, the novelty of the 
analysis on which they rest is equal to its perfection. 
M. Fourier presents himself, then, with the evident mark 
of true genius: he is an inventor.” He left an ‘Analysis 
of Determinate Equations,” (1831.) Died in May, 1830. 

See V. Cousin, ‘“‘Eloge de Fourier;’? M. Araco, “ Eloge his- 
torique de J. Fourier ;’? CHAMPOLLION-Fi1GEac, “‘ Fourier et Napo- 
léon, l’Egypte et les Cent Jours;” ‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
October, 1831 ; see, also, an English version of ARAGo’s “‘Eloge de 
Fourier,’’ Boston, 1859. 

Fourmont, foor’mdn’, (CLAUDE Louts,) an Orien- 
talist, a nephew of Etienne, noticed below, was born at 
Cormeilles in 1708. About 1733 he acted as interpreter 
in the Royal Library. He visited Egypt’ in 1746, and pub- 
lished a “ Historical and Geographical Description of 
the Plains of Heliopolis and Memphis,” (1755.) Died 
in 1780. 

Fourmont, (ErreNNg,) a French savant and distin- 
guished Orientalist, born near Paris in June, 1683, was 
educated in various colleges of the capital. He possessed 
a powerful memory, and became eminent for his immense 
erudition, especially in Oriental languages. In 1715 he 
obtained the chair of Arabic in the Royal College, and 
became a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
About this time he was employed to assist a certain 
Chinese, named Hoang-Ji, in the compilation of a 
Chinese grammar and dictionary. This person having 
died in 1716, Fourmont pursued the task alone, and after 
twenty years’ labour finished his ‘‘Grammatica Sinica,” 
(1742,) one of the best Chinese grammars that have been 
published in Europe. In 1738 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. He wrote “Critical 
Reflections on the History of Ancient Nations,” (2 vols., 
1735,) and numerous other works. Died in 1745. 

See “ Vie d’Etienne Fourmont,” etc., prefixed to his ‘‘ Réflexions 


sur Origine des anciens Peuples,”’ Paris, 1747; FRERET, ‘ Eloge 


de Fourmont ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fourmont, (MICHEL,) an accomplished linguist, a 
brother of the preceding, was bern near Paris in 1690. 
In 1720 he became professor of Syriac in the Royal Col- 
lege, and in 1724 a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. He assisted his brother in his labours on the 
Chinese language. Louis XV. sent Fourmont with Abbé 
Sévin to Greece and other parts of the Levant in 1728, to 
purchase manuscripts and to copy inscriptions. The 
returned, with abundant success, in 1732. Died in 1746 
Fourmont has been censured for the unnecessary de- 
struction of ancient monuments in Greece. 
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Fournel, foor’nél’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a learned jurist 
born in Paris in 1745. He published a number of legal 
treatises, and a work on “The State of Gaul at the 
Epoch of the Conquest of the Franks.” Died in 1820, 
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Fournet, foor’nd’, (Vicror,) a French geologist, born 
in Paris in 1801, became professor of mineralogy at 
Lyons about 1834. He has laid the base of a new theory 
on the distribution of coal-fields in France, and is said 
to have rendered important services to science. 

Fourneyron, foor’na’r6n’, (BENOfT,) a French engi- 
neer and inventor, born at Saint-Etienne (Loire) in 1802. 
He invented or improved a turbine, which obtained in 
1836 a prize of 6000 francs offered by the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Fournier, foor’ne-a/, (EpouarD,) a learned French 
writer, born at Orléans in 1819, was the author of a “ His- 
tory of Printing and Publishing,” (1854,) a Review of 
Wise and Witty Sayings of Eminent Men, (‘ L’Esprit 
dans |’Histoire,”) and other works. 

Fournier, (GEORGES,) a French Jesuit, born at Caen 
in 1595. As chaplain in the navy, he visited the coasts 
of Asia, and, after his return, published useful treatises 
on geography, hydrography, etc. Died in 1652. 

Fournier, (Marc JEAN Louls,) a Swiss dramatist, 
born at Geneva in 1820, became a resident of Paris in 
his youth. His drama the ‘‘Clown,” (‘ Paillasse,”’ 1850,) 
in which he was assisted by Dennery, had great success. 

Fournier, (PIzRRE SIMON,) a skilful French engraver 
and founder of types, born in Paris in 1712. He wrote 
an ‘Essay on the Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Engraving on Wood,” (1758,) and a useful work called 
‘Manuel typographique,” (2 vols., 1764.) Died in 1768. 

Fournier, (RAOUL,) Sieur du Rondeau, a learned 
French author, born at Orléans in 1562, wrote approved 
works on law, morality, philosophy, religion, etc., also a 
Latin poem called ‘‘ Cento Christianus.” Died in 1627. 

Fournier de la Contamine, foor’ne-d’ deh 14 kin’- 
ta’mén’, (MARIE NIcoLAs,) a French bishop, born at 
Gex in 1760. By the influence of Cardinal Fesch, he 
was appointed chaplain, and then almoner, to Bona- 
parte, who, in 1806, made him Bishop of Montpellier. 
Died in 1834. 

Fournier des Ormes, foor’ne-4/ d’zorm’, 
(CHARLES,) a French poet and landscape-painter, born 
in Paris in 1778, was a grandson of Pierre Simon, noticed 
above. He wrote a poem entitled ‘The Art of Painting,” 
(‘La Peinture,” 1837,) and translated Lucretius’s “ De 
Rerum Natura” into French verse, (1848.) His land- 
scapes are commended. Died in 1853. 

See QuEérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.’’ 


Fournier de Pescay, foor’ne-4/ deh pés’k’, (FRAN- 
cors,) born at Bordeaux in 1771, became physician to 
Ferdinand VII. at Valengay. He wrote several treatises 
on medicine. Died about 1833. 

Fournival, de, deh foor’ne’val’, Fournivaux, foor’- 
ne’vo’, or Furnival, fiir’ne’val’, (RICHARD,) one of the 
most noted novelists (vomanciers ) of his time, was a canon 
of the church of Amiens. He wrote several works 
about 1250, one of which is styled the ‘‘ Power of Love.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Fourquevaux, de, deh foork’vo’, (FRANGoIS de 
Pavie—deh pi’ve’,) BARON, son of the following, was 
born near Toulouse in 1561. After making a tour in 
Europe and Asia, he was gentleman-ordinary and stew- 
ard in the court of Henry of Navarre. He wrote the 
“Lives of Great French Captains,” (1643.) Died m 1611. 

Fourquevaux, de, (RAIMOND de Beccarie de 
Pavie—deh ba/ka’re’ deh pa’ve’,) BARON, a French 
general, born at Toulouse in 1509, served in several 
campaigns in Italy. In 1557 he became Governor of 
Narbonne. He wrote a treatise on military discipline, 
Died in 1574. 

Foville, fo’vél’, (AcHILLE Louts,) a French medical 
writer, born at Pontoise in 1799. He wrote on the brain 
and cerebral diseases. : 

Fowler, (CHARLES,) an English architect, born in 
Devonshire in 1792. He gained the first premium for 
his design of London Bridge. Among his works are the 
Hungerford Market, the Devon Lunatic Asylum, and 
the Court of Bankruptcy, London. 

Fowler, (CurISsforHER,) an English clergyman, born 
in 1611, left the Established Chu:ch in 1641, and joined 
the Presbyterians, among whom he became a prominent 
and zealous preacher. Died in 1676. 
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Fowler, (EDWARD,) an English divine, born at West- 
erleigh in 1632, was appointed in 1691 Bishop of Glou- 
cester. Fie wrote “The Design of Christianity,” (1671,) 
which was attacked by Bunyan; also, a “Discourse on 
Christian Liberty,” (1680.) Died in 1714. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” ' 

Fowler, (JoHN,) a learned English printer, born at 
Bristol, was a zealous opponent of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and a good classical scholar. He removed his 
press to Antwerp, to serve the Catholics more efficiently. 
Died in 1579. 

See Futter, ‘‘ Worthies.”’ 

Féw/’ler, (ORSON SQuIRE,) an American phrenolo- 
gist, born in Cohocton, New York, in 1809. He has 
published a large number of works on_phrenological 
and kindred subjects. In connection with his brother, 
Lorenzo N. Fowler, he has conducted the “ Phreno- 
logical Journal” for many years. 

Fowler, (THomas,) born at York, in England, in 
1736, was a successful practitioner of medicine in that 
city, and wrote several medical treatises. Died in r8or. 

Fownes, fownz, (GEORGE,) an English chemist, born 
about 1815, was professor of practical chemistry in Uni- 
versity College, London. He wrote a prize essay on 
“Chemistry as exemplifying the Wisdom and Benefi- 
cence of God,” (1844,) and a “Manual of Elementary 
Chemistry,” (1844,) which is a popular text-book and 
has been reprinted in Philadelphia, (1855.) Died in 1849. 

Pox, (Sir CHARLES,) an English civil engineer, born 
at Derby in 1810. Among his works are several rail- 
ways in England, and bridges and railway-stations. He 
constructed the building for the Great Exhibition of 
1851, according to the plan of Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
was the architect of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

Fox, (CHARLES JAMES,) a celebrated English orator 
and statesman, born in London on the 24th of January, 
1749, was the third son of Henry Fox, the first Lord 
Holland, and of Lady Georgiana Caroline Lennox, a 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond. His indulgent 
father was not slow to appreciate his splendid promise 
and hereditary genius, and bestowed particular atten- 
tion on his education, although it is said that he per- 
mitted him to follow his own inclinations without restraint. 
About the age of nine he was sent to Eton, where he 
manifested a rare aptitude for all departments of learn- 
ing, and an eager relish for the sports of youth and for 
all physical and intellectual pleasures. In the autumn 
of 1764 Fox went to Oxford, and entered Hertford Col- 
lege, where he appears to have been a hard student. He 
learned to read the Latin and Greek classics with facility, 
and in after-life he continued to delight in classic studies, 
to which he added an accurate knowledge of modern lan- 
guages and history. About this period he began to in- 
dulge an insane passion for gaming and other modes of 
dissipation, which continued through his life to obscure 
the noble qualities that nature had given him. Leaving 
college in 1766, he went abroad, and passed two years 
on the continent. In May, 1768, he was returned to 
Parliament for Midhurst, though he had not yet attained 
the age of twenty. 

He entered Parliament as a supporter of the ministerial 
or Tory party, and when Lord North became premier, in 
1770, Fox was appointed junior lord of the admiralty. 
In 1773 he held for a few weeks the place of one of the 
lords of the treasury; but, being dismissed for his in- 
subordination to the court, he joined the opposition, and 
found more congenial company with Burke and other 
Whig leaders. He strenuously opposed Lord North’s 
policy in regard to American taxation. In March, 1774, 
he made a speech against the Boston Port Bill; and he 
continued to defend the cause of the colonies against 
the insane policy of the British ministry. Fox was re- 
turned for Westminster in 1780; and when the American 
war ended, in 1782, he had become the recognized leader 
of the Whigs in the House of Commons, the champion 
of freedom, and a “consummate master of the art of 
debate.” On the formation of the new ministry under 
Rockingham, in 1782, he accepted the office of foreign 
secretary, but resigned in a few months, in consequence 
of the death of that premier. By a coalition between 
Fox and Lord North, the ministry of Lord Shelburne was 


outvoted and compelled to resign, and in April, 1783, 
Fox became secretary of state in a cabinet of which the 
Duke of Portland was the premier. This ministry was 
weakened by the hostility of the king; and Fox, having 
been defeated on his India Bill, was dismissed from 
power in December, 1783, when Mr. Pitt became prime 
minister. Fox had lost popularity by his coalition with 
Lord North, and in the next election his rival obtained 
a large majority in Parliament. He was again elected 
for Westminster, after a warm contest, in 1784, and 
made a memorable speech on the scrutiny which was 
demanded by his opponent. 

He powerfully seconded Burke in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings in 1788 and the ensuing years. The 
warm political and personal friendship which had long 
existed between him and Burke was broken by the 
French Revolution, which Fox cordially approved in its 
first stages. Fox having expressed his admiration of 
the new French constitution in 1791, Burke spoke on the 
other side, and declared, “ Our friendship is at an end.” 
Mr. Fox continued to be the leader of the Whigs, and 
constantly opposed the long aggressive war which Pitt 
waged against the French republic. He supported Wil- 
berforce’s motion for the abolition of the slaye-trade in 
1791, and Mr. Grey’s effort for parliamentary reform in 
1793. His party having been reduced to asmall minority, 
he resolved, in 1797, to take no part in legislation, and 
absented himself from Parliament for five years, which he 
passed in literary pursuits. In 1802 he visited Paris, and 
was treated with marked attention by Bonaparte. In con- 
sequence of the death of Pitt, in January, 1806, the Whigs, 
under Lord Grenville, came into power, and Fox became 
foreign secretary, and the master-spirit of the govern- 
ment. He was negotiating for peace with France when 
he died, on the 13th of September, 1806, leaving the 
reputation of an honest statesman and a real philan- 
thropist. Brougham pronounced him “the most accom- 
plished debater that ever appeared on the theatre of 
public affairs.” ‘He possessed above all moderns,” 
says Mackintosh, “that union of reason, simplicity, and 
vehemence which formed the prince of orators.” He 
left an unfinished history of the reign of James II., which, 
says Lord Jeffrey, “we think is an invaluable work, not 
only as a memorial of the high principles and gentle dis- 
positions of its illustrious author, but as a record of 
those sentiments of true English constitutional indepen- 
dence which seem to have been nearly forgotten in the 
bitterness and hazards of our recent contentions. .. . 
We do not think it has any great value as a history, nor 
is it very admirable as a piece of composition.” 

See Lorp Joun Russet, ‘‘ Life of Charles James Fox,”’ 3 vols., 
1867; SypNeY SMITH, in the ‘f Edinburgh Review,” vol. xiv., (July, 
1809,) ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” vol. ii., (November, 1809,) and ‘‘ Kdin- 
burgh Review,” vol. xviii.; SaAMuEL Parr, “* Character of the Late 
C. J. Fox,” 2 vols., 1809; ** Memorials of Charles James Fox,” by 
Lorp Hortanp; BrouGHam, ‘Statesmen of the Time of George 
III. : Trorrer, “Memoirs of C. J. Fox,” 1811; ‘‘ Recollections 
of C. J. Fox,” by B. C. WALPOLE, 1806; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for July, 1808, and January, 1854; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for 
November, 1809, December, r811, and April, 1859. ? 

Fox, (EDWARD,) an English bishop, born in Glouces- 
tershire, was a strenuous promoter of the Protestant 
Reformation. He was sent by Wolsey, with Gardiner, 
to Rome, in 1528, to procure the divorce of Queen 
Catherine. In 1535 he became Bishop of Hereford, and 
was sent ona mission to the Protestant league of Schmal- 
kalden. He was distinguished for his dexterity as a 
negotiator. He wrote “On the True Difference between 
Regal and Ecclesiastical Power,” (‘‘De vera Differentia 
Regize Potestatis et Icclesiastice,” 1534.) Died in 1538. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


Fox, (FRANCIS,) an English clergyman, was vicar of 
Pottern and prebendary of Salisbury. He published 
the ‘‘New Testament Explained,” (1722,) and a few 
other works. Died in 1738. 

Fox, (GEORGE,) the founder of the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, was born at Drayton-in-the-Clay, (now called 
Fenny Drayton,) Leicestershire, England, in July, 1624. 
His father, Christopher Fox, was a weaver, so distin- 
guished for the uprightness of his character that he was 
called, among his neighbours, “righteous Christer. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Mary Lago, was 
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eminent for her piety, and by her sympathy and encou- 
ragement doubtless did much to promote that religious 
thoughtfulness for which her son George was remark- 
able even from his childhood. At an early age he was 
placed with a man who was a shoemaker and dealt in 
wool. He was for some time employed as a shepherd, 
an occupation well suited to his cast of mind, and *‘a fit 
emblem,” says William Penn, “of his future service in 
the Church of Christ.” The parents of George Fox 
were members of the Church of England, and they en- 
deavoured to educate their children in its doctrines and 
mode of worship. When he was in his nineteenth year, 
being on business at a fair, he was invited by his cousin 
and another person, both professors of religion, to join 
them in drinking a jug of beer, and he, being thirsty, con- 
sented. When they had drunk a glass apiece, they began 
to drink healths, and, calling for more beer, they said, 
“he that would not drink should pay all.” Then George 
Fox, taking out a groat, laid it on the table, saying, “ If 
it be so, I will leave you.” He returned home much 
distressed. That night he did not go to bed, but spent 
the time in walking up and down and in earnest prayer. 
“The Lord said unto me,” (we quote the words of his 
journal,) “‘ Thou seest how young people go together into 
vanity, and old people into the earth ; thou must forsake 
all, young and old, keep out of all, and be a stranger to 
all.” ‘* 1 fasted much,” he says, ‘‘ walked abroad in soli- 
tary places many days, and often took my bible and sat 
in hollow trees and lonesome places till night came on ; 
and frequently in the night walked mournfully about by 
myself.” As a remedy for his distress of mind, some of 
his relations advised him to marry; but he “told them 
he was but a Jad, and must get wisdom.” He went to 
different priests for consolation, but found them all 
“miserable comforters.” One ‘ancient priest” bade him 
take tobacco and sing psalms. But tobacco he did not 
like, and psalms he was not ina state tosing. To sing 
belongs rather to the joyful ;* but George Fox suffered 
what few, we may hope, among the children of men are 
required to suffer. So great was his mental distress 
that, he says, ‘“‘I could have wished I had never been 
born, or that I had been born blind, that I might never 
have seen wickedness nor vanity, and deaf, that I might 
never have heard vain and wicked words, and the Lord’s 
name blasphemed.” At times he was reduced almost to 
despair. On one occasion ‘“‘a great cloud came over him,” 
and there arose in his mind doubts even of the existence 
of a God; but the temptation soon passed, and a divine 
voice within him said, ‘* There is a living God, who made 
all things.” He afterwards “saw that it was good that 
he had gone through that exercise ;” for, meeting with 
some who had embraced atheism, he was enabled ‘to 
speak with convincing power to their minds, and forced 
them to confess that there is a living God. Amid all his 
trials he had moments of great rejoicing. THe was filled 
with admiration of God’s infinite love, and “saw through 
all these troubles and temptations,” and that they were 
“good for him,” being designed for the perfection of 
his faith, When all his hopes of obtaining comfort from 
any human source were gone, “I heard,” he says, “a 
voice which said, ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 
can speak to thy condition.’ When I heard it, my heart 
did leap for joy. Then the Lord let me see why there 
was none upon the earth that could speak to my condi- 
tion, namely, that I might give him all the glory.” 

Some of his relations, observing the seriousness of his 
character, had wished that he should be educated for a 
priest ; but one morning, as he was walking in the field, 
it was shown to him ‘that being bred at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not enough to qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ ;” at which he wondered, because it was contrary 
to what the people were commonly taught to believe. 
At the same time he saw that it was the anointing of the 
Spirit which qualified one to be a true preacher. of the 
gospel. At another time it was shown to him “that 
God, who made the world, did not dwell in temples made 
with hands.” This also surprised him, beeause it was so 
different from the prevailing belief. We perceived that 
many read the Scriptures without a right understanding 
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of their meaning; it was then shown to him that none 
could read them aright without a measure of the same 
Divine Spirit that gave them forth. He saw everywhere 
around him men attaching the greatest importance to the 
letter, while very few regarded the spirit, of the Bible; 
many Christian professors who had an outward form of 
godliness showed too plainly by their conduct that they 
were without its life-giving power. George Fox believed 
that he was called by Heaven to awaken men from their 
lifeless forms and dogmas to a sense of the vital im- 
portance of an inward, living, spiritual religion, The 
field was already waiting for the labourers. He saw the 
harvest white and the heavenly seed lying thick on the 
ground, and none to gather it ; for this he mourned with 
tears. A report having gone forth that he had a “ dis- 
cerning spirit,” people came from far and near to hear 
him. ‘I had,” he says, “great openings and prophe- 
cies, and spoke unto them of the things of God.” On 
a subsequent occasion he says, ‘‘We had great meet- 
ings: the Lord’s power wrought mightily and gathered 
many.” He was about twenty-three years old when he 
first began to preach, after which he travelled much in 
the ministry. 

As, on the one hand, George Fox believed that he 
was required to do many things which in that age were 
generally considered to form no part of Christian duty, 
so, on the other, he was forbidden to do many things 
which other religious professors permitted or enjoined. 
However small or apparently trivial the requirement, he 
felt that he must yield an absolute obedience to the Di- 
vine voice within his soul. It was then deemed neces- 
sary, as a mark of honour, to address one’s superiors 
or equals always with the plural pronoun: to “thou” a 
person was generally regarded as an expression of dis- 
respect, or at least of familiarity. But Fox considered 
that to address a single person with a form of speech 
which could only in strictness be applied to two or more, 
was inconsistent with that simplicity and perfect truth- 
fulness which the pure spirit of Christianity requires. 
He regarded also the custom of taking off the hat, as 
a mark of respect to our fellow-men, as improper, and 
thought that men ought not to demand such formal 
honours of one another, but should rather seek ‘ the 
honour that cometh from God only.” One of the princi- 
pal reasons alleged by Fox for not taking off one’s hat to 
men was, that this was an act of homage due only to the 
Creator, and that it appears from the words of the Apos- 
tle Paul, (see I. Cor. xi. 4,) and from the practice of the 
primitive Christians, to have been regarded as an es- 
pecial mark of reverence to God. He seems to have 
considered complimentary forms and ceremonies as not 
only opposed to Christian simplicity and truthfulness, 
but as. tending to foster a spirit of pride and vain- 
glory incompatible with the humility which belongs to a 
true follower of the Redeemer, and unfavourable to that 
Christian equality and freedom which are necessary to 
the most perfect society. 

Although the rise of the Society of Friends was pri- 
marily a religious movement, it has unquestionably ex- 
erted an important influence upon the political as well 
as the social condition of England and the United States. 
“Tt was,” says Bancroft, “the consequence of the moral 
warfare against corruption,—the aspiration of the human 
mind after a perfect emancipation from the long reign 
of bigotry and superstition.” ‘It marks,” observes the 
same writer, in another place, ‘(the moment when in- 
tellectual freedom was claimed unconditionally by the 
people as an inalienable birthright.” (See “ History of 
the United States,” vol. i. p. 451, and vol. ii. p. 337.) 

As Fox believed it to be required of him that he should 
not doff his hat “to any, high or low,” and that he 
should, when addressing an individual, use invariably 
the singular pronoun, “without any respect to rich or 
poor, great or small,” he gave great offence, and ex- 
cited the rage of some who, he says, were “great pro- 
fessors of Christianity.” He was thus furnished with 
an answer to those who thought this too trifling a mat- 
ter to be so scrupulous about; for what concerned so 
nearly the pride and passions of men was not so trivial 
as to be beneath the command of God, 

Having, in 1648, at Nottingham, boldly opposed a 
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priest respecting a point of doctrine in the presence 
of his congregation, he was arrested and sent to prison. 
He was again imprisoned in 1650 at Derby, upon a 
false accusation of blasphemy. On that occasion Justice 
Bennet, of Derby, called him and his friends “ Quakers,” 
because he bade the magistrates “tremble at the word 
of the Lord.” During his imprisonment at Derby there 
was in the same jail a young woman who was to be tried 
for her life for stealing. ‘I wrote,” says Fox, “to the 
judge and jury, showing them how contrary it was to the 
law of God in old time to put people to death for steat- 
ing; and moving them to show mercy.” Throughout 
his life he appears never to have hesitated to rebuke 
falsehood, injustice, and cruelty, in whatever form they 
exhibited themselves, and without respect to persons. 
He felt also called upon to bear his testimony against all 
war, whether offensive or defensive, alleging the com- 
mands of our Saviour, “Love your enemies,” “ Resist 
not evil,” etc. He cited the same Divine authority to 
prove not merely the unlawfulness of profane swearing, 
but of oaths of every kind. Their faithful adherence to 
their convictions, on these and other points, subjected 
Fox and his followers to much bitter persecution. He 
had in 1655 been imprisoned at Launceston. During 
his confinement in that place, one of his friends went to 
Oliver Cromwell and desired that he might be impris- 
oned in Fox’s stead. This disinterested conduct appears 
to have greatly surprised the Protector. Turning to his 
councillors, he asked, ‘‘ Which of you would doas much 
for me if I were in the same condition ?” On the acces- 
sion of Charles II., many hundred Quakers, who had 
been imprisoned under the governments of Oliver and 
Richard Cromwell, were set at liberty. But soon after 
the persecution against these unoffending people raged 
more fiercely than ever. In 1663 Fox was again arrested ; 
but, when he was brought to be tried at the assizes, the 
judge declared that, in consequence of the errors in the 
indictment, he was free from all the charges made against 
him. But, as the scruples of the Quakers against swear- 
ing were well known, the judge, in order to find a pre- 
text against him, required him to take the oath of alle- 
giance and supremacy. On his refusing to do so, he was 
put into a filthy prison, in which there was, a part of the 
time, scarcely any ventilation, and yet the rain came in 
upon his bed, and he was exposed, without any fire, to 
the cold and wet during a long and severe winter. His 
confinement on this occasion lasted altogether, in differ- 
ent prisons, nearly three years. He wasat length, in 1666, 
set at liberty. In 1669 he was married to Margaret Fell, 
the widow of Judge Fell, a man who was highly esteemed 
for his moderation and good sense, as well as for his 
piety. He had befriended George Fox in the early pe- 
riod of his ministry; and his wife and daughters had 
been convinced by Fox’s preaching and led to embrace 
the principles of the Quakers. On behalf of these prin- 
ciples she had suffered long imprisonment and other 
persecution, 

In 1671 Fox set sail for Barbadoes, where many were 
convinced by his ministry. While in this island, in com- 
pany with some other Friends, he drew up an important 
paper setting forth the belief of the Society in regard to 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and showing 
that the charges which had been made against them 
of denying the Divinity and Atonement of Christ and 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, were unfounded 
calumnies. He afterwards visited the colonies of Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New England, etc. He embarked for 
England in March, 1673, and arrived at Bristol about 
the end of April. Some months afterwards he was again 
imprisoned, for refusing to swear, in Worcester jail. 
While here he had a severe illness, so that his life was 
almost despaired of. The king would freely have par- 
doned him, but Fox would not accept a release from 
prison on these terms ; for to accept a pardon implied 
that he had committed something to be forgiven. After 
remaining in jail for more than a year, he was at last set 
at liberty, chiefly through the influence of Sir Matthew 
Hale. Subsequently, his health having been greatly 
impaired by his imprisonment, he spent, for the first 
time since his early youth, nearly two years in compara- 
tive repose at Swarthmore, in Lancashire. This place 


had belonged to Margaret Fell, and was his ordinary 
residence during the latter period of his life. In 1677, 
accompanied by Penn, Barclay, and several others, 
he visited the “Friends” in Holland, and established 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings and a Yearly Meeting 
in that country. After an absence of several months, he 
returned to England the same year. He died in London 
in 1690, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

In the religious history of modern times there is per- 
haps no more remarkable character than that of George 
Fox. He presents a rare example of the greatest gen- 
tleness and meekness joined with a courage which no 
dangers could appall and a zeal which no obloquy nor 
suffering could abate, much less subdue. From early 
manhood until the very end of his life, in spite of ridi- 
cule, reproach, and the bitterest persecution, he pursued 
with an unfaltering faith, and a resolution that never 
wavered even for a moment, the path which had, as 
he believed, been divinely appointed him. Many men, 
deemed brave and virtuous, have, under the pressure of 
affliction or necessity, been led to reconsider and modify 
their principles, and, in order to gain what they con- 
sidered a great good, have sometimes been willing to 
sacrifice a minute point of conscience; but George Fox 
never changed or qualified his views in the slightest 
degree, however great the emergency, and what he felt 
to be right in the beginning of his course he maintained 
unswervingly to the end of his life. If it be thought 
that he sometimes erred through excess of zeal, it should 
be borne in mind that, in those times of religious ex- 
citement and political commotion, many things were 
considered allowable, not by the Quakers only, but by 
a large proportion of the religious community, which 
would be universally condemned by the spirit of a later 
and more lukewarm age. 

In person, George Fox was above the common stature. 
He was of a pleasing countenance, and, though grave, of 
easy and modest manners. ‘He was,” says Penn, “civil 


beyond all forms of breeding.” ‘A most merciful man, 


as ready to forgive as inapt to take offence.” As a 
speaker, he was clear, forcible, and convincing. ‘“ But 
above all,” says Penn, “he excelled in prayer. The 


inwardness and weight of his spirit, the reverence and 
solemnity of his address and behaviour, the fewness and 
fullness of his words, have often struck even strangers 
with admiration.” 

The popular but erroneous idea that Fox was opposed 
to all learning, has arisen doubtless from his having 
maintained not merely that human learning was insuf- 
ficient of itself to qualify one to be a preacher of the 
gospel, but also that a man might be a true gospel min- 
ister without any such learning at all as is given at the 
universities. Nevertheless, he clearly showed the high 
value which he set upon education, both by his earnest 
recommendation that schools should be established 
among “Friends” for the proper instruction of their 
children, and still more by his applying himself, even 
after he had entered upon his ministry, to the study 
of the Hebrew tongue, of which he appears to have 
acquired a respectable knowledge ; for we are assured, 
on the authority of his intimate friend, George White- 
head,* that ‘he was able to understand, read, and write 
Hebrew.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard Fox as 
a man of learning, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase, although he well understood the use and value 
of learning. He was, to adopt the words of Coleridge, 
“an uneducated man of genius.” ‘There exist folios,” 
remarks the same great critic, “on the human under- 
standing and the nature of man, which would have a 
far juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, if in 
the whole huge volume there could be found as much 
fulness of heart and intellect as burst forth in many a 
simple page of George Fox.” (‘ Biographia Literaria,” 
chap. ix.) 

’ Fox wrote many epistles of advice and exhortation to 
the various meetings of the Society; and he has left us a 
journal of his life, of which Sir James Mackintosh says, 


* See his pamphlet in reply to the charges of ignorance made 
against George Fox. 
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“Tt is one of the most extraordinary and instructive 
documents in the world, which no reader of competent 
judgment can peruse without revering the virtue of the 
writer.””* t 

See GrorGE Fox’s “ Journal;” also the Preface to it, by Wit- 
LIAM PENN; Marsn’s “ Life of George Fox,’ 1 vol. 8vo; Jan- 
NEy’s ‘‘ Life of George Fox,’ x vol. 8vo; “George Fox,’? an Ad- 
dress to the Society of Friends, by C. H. SpurGEon, London, 1866; 
also, “‘ George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Baptists,” by WiL- 
LIAM TALLACK, London, 1868 ; and HERMANN WEINGARTEN’S mas- 
terly work entitled ‘‘ Revolutionskirchen Englands,’’ Leipsic, 1868. 

For the doctrinal views of George Fox and the early Quakers, see 
Barcray’s ‘Apology ;” also ‘‘ Dissertation” appended to JANNEY’S 
“Life of Fox;’? and T. Evans’s ‘‘ Exposition of the Faith of the 
Religious Society of Friends,’’ Philadelphia, 1828. 

For:a full account of the various writings and publications of 
George Fox, see JOSEPH SmiTH’s ‘Catalogue of Friends’ Books,” 
vol. i. pp. 644-697. 

Fox, (HENRY,) the first Lord Holland, was a son of 
Sir Stephen, and the father of the great orator Charles 
J. Fox. He was secretary at war in the reign of George 
IT. about 1750. In 1755 he became secretary of state, 
and Whig leader of the House of Commons when the 
elder Pitt was leader of the opposition. Fox had parlia- 
mentary talents of a very high order, but was inferior to 
Pitt in declamation. According to Macaulay, Fox re- 
sembled his more celebrated son in disposition as well 
as talents. He had the same sweetness of temper, the 
same openness and impetuosity. Upon the dissolution 
of Newcastle’s ministry, the king sent for Fox, and 
directed him to arrange a new cabinet in concert with 
Pitt ; but the latter declined the coalition with his rival. 
In 1762 he accepted office in the ministry of Lord Bute, 
and became ministerial leader in the House; but in 
the next year Bute resigned, and Fox was raised to the 
peerage, as Lord Holland. According to the essayist 
above named, “‘he was the most unpopular statesman 
of his time, not because he sinned more, but because 
he canted less.” Died in 1774, leaving his title to his 
son Stephen. 

See Macautay, review of Thackeray’s ‘‘ History of the Earl of 
Chatham.” 

Fox, (JOHN,) an English author, born at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1517, adopted the principles of the Re- 
formation. He was tutor in the family of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, and at a later period instructed the sons of the 
Earl of Surrey, then confined in the Tower. In 1545 
he was accused of heresy and expelled from Magdalene 
College, of which: he was a Fellow. To escape perse- 
cution, he retired to Bale, and after the death of Queen 
Mary returned to England and received a prebend in 
the church of Salisbury. He is the author of “The 
Acts and Monuments of the Church,” (1563,) commonly 
called the ‘Book of Martyrs,” a work which obtained 
great and deserved popularity. Died in 1587. 

See a Life of J. Fox, by his son Samuel; Futter, ‘‘ Worthies 
of England;”’ “ Biographia Britannica.” 

Fox, (LUKE,) an English navigator, who commanded 
a vessel sent out in 1631 to explore the Northwest 
passage. After making discoveries in Hudson Bay, he 
returned home, and published an account of the same, 
dated 1635. 


See Purcuas, “ Pilgrimages.” 


Fox, (MARGARET.) See Fox, (GEORGE.) 

_ Fox, [Sp. pron. fo,] (MorzILLO SEBASTIAN,) a Span- 
ish writer, born at Seville in 1528, wrote about the age 
of twenty a commentary on the “Topics of Cicero,” and 
in 1554 he published a treatise on the “Analogy of the 
Philosophical Views of Plato and Aristotle,” which was 
applauded by some critics. Philip II. appointed him 
preceptor of his son Carlos; but as he was on his way 
to this new scene of labour he perished by shipwreck, 
in 1560. 

Fox, (RICHARD,) an English bishop and statesman, 
born at Ropesley, in Lincolnshire, in 1466. In the reign 
of Henry VII. he officiated as keeper of the privy seal, 
secretary of state, and ambassador to various courts. He 
was appointed Bishop of Winchester in 1500, having 
previously occupied the see of Durham and others, In 
1516 he founded at Oxford the College of Corpus Christi, 
with a chair of Greek and Latin. He retained the favour 
and confidence of Henry VII. throughout his reign, and 


* See MAcKINTOSH’s “‘ History of the Revolution in 1688,”? 


was supplanted by Wolsey in the councils of Henry VIII. 
Died in 1528. 


See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 


Fox, (Sir STEPHEN,) an English politician, born at 
Farley, Wilts, in 1627, was the father of the first Lord 
Holland. He was “clerk of the green cloth” in the reign 
of Charles II., and held other offices. He built several 
almshouses, and was the first who projected Chelsea 
College as a military hospital. Died in 1716. 

Fox, (WILLIAM JOHNSON,) an English politician and 
writer, was born near Wrentham, Suffolk, in 1786. He 
was once a Unitarian minister at Finsbury, and was a 
frequent and able contributor to the ‘ Westminster Re- 
view.” In 1847 he was returned to Parliament for Old- 
ham, and became a prominent member of the advanced 
Liberal party. He published “Lectures to the Working 
Classes,” and other works. Died in 1864. 

Foy, fwa, (MAXIMILIAN SEBASTIEN,) a French gene- 
ral and eminent orator, born at Ham, in Picardy, in 
February, 1775. He served his first campaign in 1792 
as lieutenant of artillery. In 1794, having expressed his 
abhorrence of the atrocities of the Convention, he was 
sent to prison, and would probably haye been executed 
had not the crisis of the 9th Thermidor and the death 
of Robespierre subverted that bloody régime. He made 
the campaigns of 1796 and 1797 as commander of cavalry 
under Moreau. Foy was one of those republicans who 
opposed the assumption of imperial power by Napoleon, 
and thus retarded his own promotion. From 1807 to 
1813 he served in Portugal and Spain, where he obtained 
the rank of general of division about 1810, and distin- 
guished himself by his bravery, capacity, and colloquial 
talents. He was often wounded in battle. After Bona- 
parte landed from Elba, in 1815, General Foy did not 
long hesitate to join his standard in defending the soil 
of France from invasion, and he led a division at Water- 
loo, where he was again wounded. In 1819 he was 
elected by the department of Aisne to the Chamber of 
Deputies, where he speedily took his place in the first 
rank of orators. His past life, his noble character, added 
to his persuasive manner, gave him great influence, 
which he employed in favour of a libetal and constitu- 
tional government. Died in Paris in November, 1825. 
About one million francs were raised by national sub- 
scription for his family. He left (unfinished) a “‘ History 
of the Peninsular War,” (4 vols., 1827.) ¢ 

See Curstn, ‘* Vie militaire, politique, etc. du Général Foy;” 
Paut Lacroix, “ Eloge historique du Général Foy;” REN PER- 
RIN, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie militaire de Foy,’’ prefixed to ‘‘ Pensées de 
Général Foy,’’ 1821; F. Vipat, ‘‘ Vie du Général Foy,” 1826. 

Foyatier, fwa’ya’te-4’, (DENIS,) a French sculptor, 
born at Beson, near Feurs, (Loire,) in 1793. He became 
a student of art in Paris in 1816, and went to Rome 
in 1822. His reputation was established by a statue of 
Spartacus, (1830,) which was purchased by the king. 
Among his works are a statue of “ Prudence,” and an 
equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, inaugurated at Orléans 
in 1855. 

Fra Angelico. See FIESOLE. 

Fra Bartolommeo. See BACCIO DELLA PoRTA, 

Fracanzani, fra-k4n-za’/nee, or Fracanzano, fra- 
k4n-z4/no, (FRANCESCO,) an able Italian painter, worked 
in Naples, and was the master of Salvator Rosa, whose 
sister he married. His colouring is brilliant and vigor- 
ous. Died about 1657. 
Fracastoro, fr4-k4s-to’ro, or Fracastor, (GIROLA- 
MO,) an eminent Italian author, born at Verona in 1483, 
was one of the most learned men of his time, and ex- 
celled in philosophy, medicine, mathematics, and poetry. 
Before the age of twenty he was professor of logic at 
Padua. His reputation is derived chiefly from a Latin 
poem on the venereal disease, called ‘Syphilis, sive 
Morbus Gallicus,” (1530,) which has been translated into 
several languages. Scaliger had so high an opinion of 
Fracastor’s talents that he composed a poem in honour 
of him. Hallam gives him credit for “ having delivered 
the rules of practical art in all the graces of the most 
delicious poetry, without inflation, without obscurity, 
and without affectation.” (“Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) He was in his latter years chief 
physician to Pope Paul III. and to the Council of Trent, 
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held in 1547. Died near Verona in August, 1553. He 
wrote a few scientific treatises. 

See F. O, Mencken, “De Vita, Moribus, etc. Fracastorii Com- 
mentatio,” 1731; Nic#ron, “ Mémoires;’? LonGrELLow, ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry ot Europe.” 

Fraccaroli, frak-ka-ro’lee, (INNOCENzO,) an able 
Italian sculptor, born at Castel-Rotto, near Verona, 
about 1804. He studied in Rome, and became pro- 
fessor of sculpture at Florence about 1842. His “ Eve 
after the Fall” gained a medal of the first class at Paris, 
and is called a master-piece of grace. Among his other 
works is a statue of Achilles. 

Frachetta, tra-ket’t4, (GrRoLAMO,) an Italian pub- 
licist and critic, born at Rovigo about 1560. In his 
youth he was secretary of Cardinal Este. He wrote a 
paraphrase of Lucretius, (1589,) ‘with notes, a volume 
entitled “On Reasons of State,” (‘Della Ragione di 
Stato,” 1623,) which is commended, and a few other 
works. Died at Naples in 1620. 

See Bay ez, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Fra Diavolo, fra de-a’vo-lo, an Italian chief of bri- 
gands, whose proper name was MICHEL Pozza, (pot’si,) 
was born at Itri. He fought in the army of Cardinal 
Ruffo against the French in 1799. In 1806 he became 
the chief of a band of insurgents in Calabria. He was 
arrested and hung at Naples in that year. 

Fraehn. See FRAHN. . 

Fragonard, fra/go/nar’, (ALEXANDRE EVARISTE,) a 
French painter and sculptor, born at Grasse in 1780, 
was a pupil of David. Among his works are “ Maria 
Theresa presenting her Infant Son to the Hungarians,” 
(1822,) and “The Entrance of Joan of Arc into Orléans.” 
Died in 1850. 

Fragonard, (JEAN Honorg,) a French historical 
painter, born at Grasse in 1732. After gaining the first 
prize for painting in Paris, he went to Rome with a pen- 
sion, He returned to Paris, was received in the Royal 
Academy, and became a fashionable artist. He is blamed 
for the sensual and licentious tendency of his produc- 
tions. Died in 1806, 

Fraguier, fra’ge-4’, (CLAUDE FRANGoIS,) a French 
savant and elegant writer, born in Paris in 1666, became 
a good classical scholar, and one of the editors of the 
“Journal des Sayants.” He was admitted into the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1705, and into the French 
Academy in 1708. He wrote an admired Latin poem, 
called ‘‘ Platonic School on the Perfection of Man,” 
(“Mopsus, seu Schola Platonica de Hominis Perfec- 
tione,” 17213) also dissertations on ancient history, lite- 
rature, etc. Died in 1728. : 

See D’Orrvet, ‘ Eloge de Fraguier ;’? Nrcttron, ‘‘ Mémoires;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Frahn, fran, or Fraehn, (CHRISTIAN MARTIN,) a 
German antiquary and Orientalist, born at Rostock in 
1782. He became in 1815 director of the Asiatic Mu- 
seum and member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Saint Petersburg. He published ‘‘ Recension of Ma- 
hometan Coins in the Academy of Sciences at Peters- 
burg,” (1826,) and other similar works. Died in 1851. 

See Dorn, ‘‘ Vie de Frahn,”’ prefixed to.a supplement of the work 
just noticed, 1855. 

Frailkin, fri’kin or fra’/kan’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) a 
successful Belgian sculptor, born near Antwerp in 1816. 
Among his works are “L’?Amour captif,” ‘ Venus,” 
(1848,) and “Le Sommeil,” (‘Sleep,” 1356.) 

Frain, fran, (SEBASTIEN,) an eminent French advo- 
cate, born at Rennes; died in 1645. 

Framery, frim’re’, (NICOLAS EYTIENNE,) a mediocre 
French writer, born at Rouen in 1745; died in 1810. 

France, Le, leh fr6n, (Marrin,) a French poet, born 
at Arras or Aumale. His chief work is “ Ladies’ Cham- 
pion,” (“Champion des Dames.”) Died about 1460. 

Frangais, frén’sa’, (FRANGo!s Louts,) a French land- 
scape-painter, born at Plombieres in 1814, obtained a first 
medal in 1848, and a medal of the first class in 1855. 

Francais de Nantes, frén’sd/ deh nént, (ANTOINE,) 
born at Beaurepaire, in France, in 1756, was a warm 
partisan of the Revolution. He was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791, and to the Council of 
Five Hundred in 1797 or 1798. Under the consulate 
and the empire he enjoyed the favour of Bonaparte, who 
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made him count, councillor of state, grand officer of the 
legion of honour, and director-general of the Octrois. He 
represented Isére in the Chamber of Deputies from 1819 
to 1822, and voted with the opposition. Died in 1836. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Francavilla. See FRANCHEVILLE, (PIERRE.) 

Fran’ces, SAINT, an Italian lady, born in Rome in 
1384, was noted for piety and benevolence. She died 
in 1440, and was canonized by Paul V. in 1608. 

See BaIL_et, “‘ Vies des Saints.” 

Francesca, della, del’/l4 fran-chés’k4, (PrETRO,) an 
eminent ‘Italian painter, born at Borgo San Sepolcro, 
in Tuscany, about 1400, was often called Pietro Bor- 
ghese. By invitation of Pope Nicholas V., he went to 
Rome and painted frescos in the Vatican. He excelled 
in foreshortening, perspective, and geometry. ‘The 
Dream of Constantine,” at Arezzo, is one of the few works 
of this artist that have been preserved. He wrote treat- 
ises on perspective and geometry. Died about 1490. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.” 

Franceschetti, frin-chés-ket’tee, (DOMENICO CE- 
SARE,) a Corsican general, born at Bastia in1776. He 
entered the service of Murat, King of Naples, rose to 
the rank of general, and distinguished himself at To- 
lentino. He attended Murat in his Jast desperate ex- 
pedition of 1815, and was taken prisoner. Died in 1835. 

Franceschini, fran-chés-kee’nee, (BALDASSARE,) a 
painter of the Florentine school, surnamed VOLTERRANO, 
was born at Volterra in 1611, and was a pupil of Matteo 
Rosselli. He worked in Florence, where he painted 
the translation of Elijah, and other frescos, also many 
oil-paintings. He excelled in perspective, colour, and 
composition. Died in 1689. 

. See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”’ T1cozz1, “‘ Dizionario.”’ 


Franceschini, (MARCANTONIO,) an excellent Italian 
historical painter, born at Bologna in 1648, was a pupil 
of Carlo Cignani. He was eminent for his rapidity of 
execution, fine taste, fertility of invention, and skill in 
colouring. He painted frescos in Bologna, Genoa, and 
Rome, and declined invitations from several princes of 
Europe. The Pope gave him the title of Knight of the 
Golden Spur. Among his chief works are an “ Annun- 
ciation” and “Saint John in the Isle of Patmos.” He 
also left many oil-paintings. Died in 1729. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy; Zanotti, “Storia 
dell’ Accademia Clementina ;” MatvastA, “ Felsina pittrice.”’ 

Francesquito, frin-thés-kee’to, written also Fran- 
ceschitto, a Spanish painter, born at Valladolid in 
1681. He was a pupil of Giordano, who predicted that 
he would equal the best painters of Italy; but he died 
at the age of twenty-four, in Naples, whither he had 
accompanied Gioidano, 

Franc-Flore. See FLoris, (FRANS.) 

Francheville, frénsh’vél’, or Francavilla, frain-k4- 
vél/l4, written also Francqueville, (PIERRrE,) a skilful 
French sculptor, born at Cambrai in 1548. After he had 
worked in Italy with success, he was invited to Paris 
by Henry IV., who patronized him, and he was after- 
wards sculptor to Louis XIII. about 1614. Among his 
works is a group of “Time bearing away Truth,” (“Le 
Temps enlevant la Vérité,”) and a statue of Goliath. 
Died about 1620. 


See CicoGNnaRA, ‘‘Storia della Scultura;’? DuTiLieut, ‘‘ Notice 
sur P. de Francqueville,”’ 1821. . 


Francheville, de, deh frénsh’vél’, (JosepH Du 
Fresne—dii frén,) a French writer and accomplished 
scholar, born at Doullensin 1704. He published a “ His- 
tory of the Finances,” (3 vols., 1738-40.) Having ac- 
cepted the invitation of Frederick LI. of Prussia, about 
1742, he passed the rest of his life at Berlin. He wrote 
a poem called “Bombyx, or the Silk-Worm,” (1755.) 
He was a member of the Academy of Berlin, which he 
enriched with treatises on history, antiquities, etc., and 
he edited the ‘Literary Gazette” of Berlin from 1764 to 
his death. Died in 1781. 

See Formry, ‘‘ Eloge de Francheville.”’ 

Pranchi, fran’kee, (ANYONIO,) an Italian painter, of 
the Florentine school, born at Villa Basilica, near Lucca, 
in 1634. Died in 1709. 


See Barro.ozzi, “Vita di A. Franchi Lucchese,” 1754- 
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Franchi, (Ausonjo,) the assumed name of an Italian 
rationalistic philosopher, whose family name was Bona- 
VINC, (bo-na-vee’no.) He was born at Pegli, near Genoa, 
in 1820. He was a priest in his youth, but renounced 
that profession. His principal work, “The Philosophy 
of the Italian Schools,” (1852,) is written with much 
ability. About 1854 he founded at Turina journal called 
“La Ragione.” 

Franchi, (GIUSEPpPE,) an Italian sculptor, born at 
Carrara in 1730; died at Milan in 1806. 

Franchini, fran-kee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Cosenza in 1495; died in 1554. 

Franchini, (Niccoxo,) an Italian painter, born at 
Sienna in 1704; died in 1783. 

Francia, fran’ch4, (DoMENICco,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bologna in 1702, visited Vienna in 1723, where 
he painted for the court. From 1736 to 1744 he was 
employed by the Swedish court. Died in 1758. 

Francia, (FRANCESCO,) a celebrated Italian painter, 
whose proper name was FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI, (r1-bo- 
lee’nee,) was born at Bologna about 1450. He was a 
goldsmith in his youth. His style was a medium between 
the styles of Perugino and Bellini. He was a friend of 
Raphael, who praised his Madonnas, saying he had seen 
none ‘‘more handsome or more devout.” Among his 
works is a Saint Sebastian, which was used for a Jong 
time as a model. He was an excellent colorist. The 
date of his death is variously given from 1518 to 1533. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters ;? Cavs, ‘‘ Memorie di F. 
Raibolini detto il Francia ;?? Matvasta, “Felsina pittrice ;’? Mrs. 
Jameson, “ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters.” 

Francia, (GIAcomo,) a skilful Italian painter of Bo- 
logna, was a son and pupil of the preceding, whom he 
imitated with success. He painted a Saint George, (1526,) 
and other saints and Madonnas, which were engraved by 
Agostino Caracci. Died in 1557. 

See Lanzz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Francia, (GIULIO,) a painter of the Bolognese school, 
was a relative of Raibolini. Died in 1540. 

Francia, fran’se-4 or fran’¢ze-4, (Dr. Josk GASPAR 
RopriGuEz,) Dictator of Paraguay, was born near As- 
sumption about 1758. He studied law, and practised 
with success in Assumption, until the formation of a 
republic in Paraguay in 1811, when he became secretary 
of state. In 1813 he was chosen joint consul with Ful- 
gencio. The republic having fallen into anarchy, he was 
made dictator for three years in 1814, and perpetual dic- 
tator in 1817. His reign was arbitrary and severe; but 
he appears to have repressed disorders with vigour. A 
system of non-intercourse with foreign countries was 
adopted by him, and a ‘rigorous sanitary line was drawn 
round all Paraguay.” ‘We might define him,” says 
Carlyle, ‘“‘as the born enemy of quacks. So far as lay 
in Francia, no public or private man in Paraguay was 
allowed to slur his work.” (See “ Essays,” vol. iv.) 
Among the most notorious of his arbitrary acts was the 
detention of Bonpland, a French botanist, who was ar- 
rested in 1821 and released in 1831. Dr. Francia died 
in September, 1840, when the power passed to a junta 
or directory of three. 

See Roservson, ‘‘ Life of Dr. Francia;’? BENGGER, ‘‘ Essai his- 
torique sur la Révolution du Paraguay,”’ etc., Paris, 1827; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for July, 1843. 

Franciabigio, fran-cha-bée’jo, (MARCANTONIO,) a 
skilful Italian fresco-painter, born at Florence in 1483, 
was a pupil and friend of Andrea del Sarto. He painted 
the “ Marriage of the Virgin,” at Florence, in company 
with Andrea del Sarto, He excelled in perspective and 
in colouring. Died in 1524. 

See Vasant, “ Lives of the Painters ;” FRIGERIO, ‘‘ Vita di Marc- 
antonio Franciabigio.” 

Francini, fran-chee’nee, (ANToNIo,) an Italian poet 
of patrician rank. He lived in Florence when Milton 
visited that city in 1638, and was one of seven Florentines 
specially mentioned by that poet as his friends, He 
complimented Milton in an Italian ode, the last stanza 
of which is praised by Dr. Johnson as “natural and 


beautiful,” He is said to have left many poems in 
manuscript, 

Francis I. or Austria. See Francis II, or Grr- 
MANY. 


Francis [Ger. Franz, frants] L, Emperor of Ger- 
many, born at Nancy in 1708, was the eldest son of Leo- 
pold, Duke of Lorraine, and a French princess, Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Orléans. In accordance with a treaty made 
in 1735, Francis received Tuscany in exchange for Lor- 
raine, which was ceded to Stanislas Leczinski, on the 
condition that at his death it should revert to the crown 
of France. He married Maria Theresa, the daughter 
and heiress of the emperor Charles VL, in 1736, (see 
MariA THERESA,) and thus became the founder of the 
reigning dynasty of Habsburg-Lorraine. He was elected 
Emperor of Germany, as successor to Charles VIL., in 
September, 1745, and was commander-in-chief of the 
army of Austria, which was then at war with France, 
until peace was restored in 1748. He is represented 
as a prince of good disposition and moderate capacity. 
He died in August, 1765, and was succeeded by his 
son, Joseph II. 

See J. F. Styrart, ‘‘ Lebens- und Regierungsgeschichte Kaiser 


Franz I.,” 1766; Coxe, ‘‘ History of the House of Austria; Vot- 
TAIRE, ‘*Siécle de Louis XV.” 


Francis (Franz) II, (JosepH Kart,) Emperor of 
Germany, and Francis I. of Austria, was the eldest son 
of Leopold II. and of Maria Louisa of Spain. He was 
born at Florence in February, 1768, and at an early age 
went to reside at the court of Vienna. He married 
Maria Theresa of Naples in 1790 or 1791, and began to 
reign over the hereditary states of Austria in March, 
1792. In the same year he was elected Emperor of 
Germany, and was involved in a war with the French, 
which was suspended by the treaty of Campo Formio, 
1797. (See BONAPARTE.) In 1799 he entered into a 
coalition with Russia and England against the French. 
After gaining and losing many battles, the allies signed 
a treaty of peace at Lunéville in 1801. He assumed the 
title of hereditary Emperor of Austria in December, 1804, 
and, in alliance with England and Russia, again defied 
the power of Napoleon. This war was ended by the 
battle of Austerlitz, December, 1805, and the treaty of 
Presburg, by which Tyrol and Venetia were annexed to 
France. The German empire having been disorganized 
or subverted, Francis renounced the throne of the Cesars 
in August, 1806, after which he was styled Francis I. of 
Austria, In March, 1809, he again declared war against 
Napoleon, who, after the capture of Vienna and the vic- 
tory of Wagram, dictated terms of peace in October, 
1809, He joined in 1813 the coalition which resulted in 
the final defeat of Napoleon, after which he recovered 
Venice and Lombardy, and reigned in peace until his 
death, in March, 1835. He was succeeded by his son, 
Ferdinand I. Francis was popular with his German 
subjects. 

See J. von HormaAvER, ‘‘ Kaiser Franz I. und Metternich,”’ 1848; 
H. Meynert, ‘‘ Franz II. und sein Zeitalter,”’ 1834. 

Francis [ Fr. FRANGOIS, frR6n’swa’] I, King of France, 
born at Cognac September 12, 1494, was the son of 
Charles, Count of Angouléme, (a cousin-german of King 
Louis XII.,) and Louise, daughter of Philippe, Duke of 
Savoy. As Francis had lost his father in infancy, Louis 
XII. took charge of his education, created him Duke of 
Valois, and gave him his daughter Claude in marriage in 
1514. The king dying without any son to survive him, 
Francis succeeded to the throne on the rst of January, 
1515. Inthe same year he despatched an army under 
Constable Bourbon to conquer the Milanese, defended 
by a Swiss army, which the French engaged and defeated 
at Marignano. In 1519 Francis was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the empire of Germany, which was obtained 
by his rival, Charles V. of Spain. About two years later, 
a league was formed against the French king by Charles 
V., Henry VIII. of England, and the pope, Leo X., the 
first result of which was the expulsion of the French 
from the Milanese. The French were defeated in 1524 
at the battle of Sesia, in which the famous Chevalier 
Bayard fell, and in 1525 at the decisive battle of Pavia, 
where Francis commanded in person and was taken 
prisoner, after receiving two wounds. It is commonly 
stated that he wrote a report of the event to his mother 
in these terms: ‘“‘ Madame, all is lost except our honour,” 
(“tout est perdu fors Vhonneur.”) He was sent to 
Madrid, and closely confined until he consented to the 
conditions exacted by Charles V.,—namely, the cession 
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of Burgundy, the renunciation of his claim to Flanders, 
and the restoration of Constable Bourhon to his estate 
and rank. After he obtained his liberation, in 1526, he 
refused to fulfil these conditions, and, forming an alliance 
with Henry VIII. and Pope Clement, continued the war 
until 1529, when the treaty of Cambrai was signed, by 
which Francis abandoned his claim to Italy, and married 
Eleonore, the sister of Charles. He afterwards devoted 
several years to the promotion of commerce, science, 
literature, and industry. He founded the Royal College of 
three languages in Paris in 1531, and obtained the title of 
“the Father of French literature.” In 1539 the emperor 
surprised the European public by asking permission of 
his rival to pass through France on his way from Spain 
to the Low Countries. Francis granted the request, and 
entertained Charles, who, it seems, gave him the promise 
of the duchy of Milan. In 1542 war was again declared, 
and prosecuted in Piedmont and Picardy without im- 
portant results, until the French gained a decisive vic- 
tory at Ceresole, in April, 1544, and a treaty of peace 
was signed at Crespi in September of that year. Francis 
died in March, 1547, and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry II. He left a great reputation for gallantry, 
generosity, and royal accomplishments, but is justly 
censured for the persecution which the Protestants 
suffered during his reign, 

See Brantéme, “ Mémoires ;” Caprricug, “Francois I et la 
Renaissance,’’ 4 vols., 1844; MicHELet, ‘‘ Renaissance ;’? A. Va- 
RILLAS, “‘ Histoire de Frangois I,” 1684; GAILLaRp, “ Histoire de 
Francois I,’’ 8 vols., 1768; MiGnet, ‘‘ Rivalité de Charles Quint et 


de Francois J,”’ 1854-66; Miss Parvo, ‘‘ Court and Reign of Fran- 
cis I.,”? 1849; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 


Francis IT, King of France, born at Fontainebleau 
in January, 1543, was the eldest son of Henry IT. and of 
Catherine de Medicis. In 1558 he married the beautiful 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, and on the roth of July, 
1559, he succeeded to the throne of his father. In con- 
sequence of his youth and feeble character, he relin- 
quished the power of the state into the hands of the Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal Lorraine, who were uncles of 
Mary Stuart, and zealous Catholics. Antoine de Bour- 
bon, King of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, and other 
nobles, jealous of the influence and impatient of the 
domination of the Guises, formed a coalition with the 
Protestants, who were then objects of a violent persecu- 
tion. In 1560 a conspiracy was discovered by the Guises, 
which was the prelude of the civil wars that afterwards 
raged in the kingdom. The States-General were assem- 
bled at Orléans, and the Prince of Condé was condemned 
to death ; but he escaped this penalty in consequence of 
the death of the king, December 5, 1560, Francis was 
succeeded by his brother, Charles [X. 


See Henautt, “Francois II, Roi de France,’’ 1748; VARILLAS, 
Histoire de Frangois II,’’ 1693; Daviva, ‘‘ History of the Civil 
Wars of France ;’? W. AnprErson, “ History of France during the 
Reigns of Francis II. and Charles IX.,” 5 vols., 1769-82. 


Francis I, (GENNARO GIUSEPPE,) King of the Two 
Sicilies, born in Naples in 1777, was the son of Ferdi- 
nand I. of Naples and of Caroline of Austria. In 1797 he 
married Maria Clementina, daughter of the emperor Leo- 
pold II. While he was heir-presumptive he favoured the 
party of reform ; but he afterwards became subservient to 
the Austrian policy. In 1814, when, by the fall of Murat, 
Ferdinand recovered Naples, Francis became Governor 
of Sicily. He succeeded to the throne in January, 1825. 
His reign was neither prosperous nor popular. He died 
in 1830, and was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand II. 

Francis II, (Marta LrEopo.ipo,) King of the Two 
Sicilies, a son of Ferdinand IL, was born in January, 
1836. He succeeded his father on the 22d of May, 1859, 
and married the princess Maria Sophia Amelia of Bavaria 
in the same year. He persisted in the arbitrary policy 
which had rendered his father odious. His subjects 
revolted in 1860, and were led to victory by Garibaldi. 
After a siege of several months, Francis surrendered 
Gaeta in February, 1861, and his dominions have since 
been united to the new kingdom of Italy. 

Francis (or Frangois) I, Duke of Bretagne, born at 
Vannes in 1414, was the eldest son of Jean VI., anda 
nephew of Charles VII. of France. He began to reign 
in 1442, and formed an alliance with Charles VII. against 
the English. His memory is deeply stained by his cruelty 
to his brother Giles. Died in 1450. 


Francis II, the last Duke of Bretagne, born in 1435, 
succeeded his uncle, Arthur III., in 1459. The principal 
events of his reign were a series of wars against Louis 
XI. of France, of whom Francis was a feudatory, and 
who desired to annex Bretagne to his kingdom. The 
duke formed an alliance with the King of England and 
the Duke of Burgundy. He was defeated in a decisive 
battle by the army of Charles VIII. of France in 1488, 
and died the same year. His daughter Anne became 
the wife of the French king. 

Francis I, Duke of Lorraine, born in 1517, succeeded 
his father, Antoine, in 1544. He died in 1545, and left 
the dukedom to his son, Charles III. 

Francis II. of Lorraine, a son of Charles III., born 
in 1571, became duke in 1624. He abdicated in favour 
of his son, Charles IV., the same year. Died in 1632. 

Francis IV., Duke of Médena and Reggio, born in 
1779, was a son of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, and 
Maria Beatrice of Este. He began to reign in 1814, and, 
by his despotic policy, acquired the surname of “the 
Tiberius of Italy.” Died in 1846. 

Francis V., Archduke of Austria, and last Duke of 
Médena, born in 1819, was a son of Francis IV., whom 
he succeeded in January, 1846. His reign was very un- 
popular. In the spring of 1859 his subjects revolted, 
drove him into exile, and decided by their votes that 
Modena should be annexed to the kingdom of Sardinia. 

Francis, DUKE or Tuscany. See MEDICIs. 

Fran/cis, (CONVERS,) an American writer, born at 
West Cambridge, Massachusetts, about 1796. He was 
pastor of a Unitarian church at Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, from 1819 to 1842, and then became professor 
of pulpit eloguence at Harvard College. He wrote 
several biographies, etc. Died in 1863. 

Francis, (JEAN CHARLES.) See FRANQOIS. 

Francis, (JOHN WAKEFIELD,) an eminent American 
physician, born in New York in November, 1789. He 
graduated at Columbia College in 1809, and took the 
degree of M.D. at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1811. Having entered into partnership with 
Dr. Hosack, he aided the latter in editing the ‘‘ American 
Medical and Philosophical Register,” (1810-14.) He 
became professor of materia medica in Columbia Col- 
lege about 1814, after which he visited the principal 
schools of medicine in Europe. On his return he was 
appointed professor of the institutes of medicine, and 
in 1817 obtained the chair of medical jurisprudence. 
In 1826 Dr. Francis, Dr. Hosack, and other professors 
resigned their chairs and organized the Rutgers Medical 
School, in which the former was professor of obstetrics 
and forensic medicine for four years. He was one of 
the editors of the ‘New York Medical and Physical 
Journal,” (1822-24.) After 1830 he devoted his time 
chiefly to the practice of his profession and to literary 
pursuits. Among his numerous productions are “Cases 
of Morbid Anatomy,”’(1814,) ‘‘ Febrile Contagion,” (1816,) 
“Denman’s Practice of Midwifery,” with notes, (1825,) 
and “Old New York, or Reminiscences of the Past 
Sixty Years,” (1857.) He was one of the founders of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, of which he was 
chosen president in 1847. He was prominently identi- 
fied with the interests of New York, especially with its 
literary and scientific institutions. Died in 1861. 

See H. T. Tuckerman, ‘Life of John W. Francis,” 1855 ; 
“National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. iv. ; 
Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. 

Francis, (LUKE,) a Flemish painter of history and 
portraits, born at Mechlin in 1574. He was patronized 
at the courts of France and Spain, Died in 1643. 

His son Luke, born at Mechlin in 1606, gained a high 
reputation in the same branches of art. He worked 
several years in Paris, and then returned to Flanders. 
Died in 1654. 

Francois, (Rev. PHILIP,) an eminent translator, born 
in Dublin, was the father of Sir Philip Francis, He lived 
many years in England, to which he removed about 1750. 
He became chaplain to Lord Holland, and a preceptor 
of his son, the celebrated Charles James Fox, He pro- 
duced a poetical translation of Horace, which was suc- 
cessful, and has often been reprinted, (8th edition, 1778,) 
a translation of Demosthenes’ Orations, (1753-55») 274 
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several tragedies. Dr. Johnson considered his version 
of Horace the best that had been made, Died in 1773. 
See Baker, “ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


Francis, (Sir PHILIP,) an eminent British statesman, 
the son of the preceding, was born in Dublin in 1740, 
and removed to London about the age of ten. He was 
a clerk in the war office from 1763 to 1772, and was ap- 
pointed in 1773 a member of the Supreme Council of 
Bengal, of which Warren Hastings was president. He 
was the leader of the party which opposed the measures 
of Hastings. While in this position he fought a duel 
with Hastings, (who asserted that Francis was void of 
truth and honour,) was severely wounded, and returned 
to England about December, 1780. In 1784 he was 
chosen a member of Parliament, in which he took a 
prominent part in the trial of Hastings, voted with Fox 
during the French Revolution, and zealously advocated 
the abolition of the slave-trade. The Grenville ministry 
conferred on Francis the title of Knight of the Bath in 
1806, soon after which he retired from Parliament. He 
died in London in December, 1818. He was a writer and 
speaker of decided ability. He is generally believed to 
have been the author of the famous “ Letters of Junius,” 
though he always denied such responsibility. Brougham 
and Macaulay are among those who were convinced that 
Francis was the author of Junius. To account for his 
persistence in concealing his authorship of those letters, 
Lord Brougham remarks, ‘He has long, in his proper 
person, possessed the admiration of all who have a due 
regard for unblemished public virtue, great talents and 
accomplishments. He might well afford to forego the 
applause of the multitude, which could only be purchased 
by a sacrifice of the tranquillity so invaluable in the de- 
cline of life.” “His style,” says the same critic, ‘‘ was 
admirable, excelling in clearness, abounding in happy 
idiomatic terms, not overloaded with words or figures, 
but not rejecting either beautiful phrases or appropriate 
ornament.” 

See J. Tavyror, ‘Junius identified with a Distinguished Living 
Character;”? Herman Mertvace, ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Philip Francis,” 2 vols., 1867; Macautay, ‘‘ Essay on Warren 
Hastings ;”’ “ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1868. 

Francis, Satnt, [It. SAN FRANCESCO, san fran- 
chés’ko; Fr. SAINT-FRANGOIS, SAn‘fRON’swa’,| the cele- 
brated founder of an order of mendicant friars, called 
Franciscans, was born at Assisi, in Italy, in 1182. In 
his youth, prompted by enthusiasm and ascetic devo- 
tion, he renounced his inheritance, and resolved to live 
on public charity. Large numbers being attracted by 
his preaching and example to follow the same course, 
he composed rules for their organization, which Pope 
Innocent III. sanctioned about 1210, and by which they 
were forbidden to have any private property, and were 
bound to preach and labour without salaries, depending 
on alms for their simple subsistence. They were named 
Minor Friars, and sometimes also Cordeliers, from the 
cord with which their coarse tunic was girded. About 
the year 1220 he visited Palestine during one of the 
crusades, and attempted to convert Sulian Meledin, but 
without success. In 1223 Pope Honorius published a 
bull confirming the verbal sanction which the order had 
received from Innocent III. This fraternity became very 
numerous and influential. He died near Assisi in 1226, 
and was canonized by Pope Gregory in 1230. 

See Cuatippe, “Vie de Saint-Francois,” 1728; CHAVIN DE 
Macan, “Vie de Saint-Frangois,”’ 1841; N. Papint, ‘Storia di 
S. Francesco di Assisi,” 2 vols., 1825-27; E. Voct, “Der heilige 
See von Assisi,” 1840; F. Morin, “S. Francois @’Assise,” 
1553- 

Francis de Pau/lo, (or Pau/la,) [It. FRANCESCO DI 
PAOLO, (or PAULA,) fram-chés’ko de péw/lo, (or pbw/14 5) 
Fr. FRANCOIS DE PAULE, fRéN’swa’ deh pol,] SAINT, 
founder of an order of monks called Minimi, was born 
at Paulo, in Calabria, in 1416. In early life he became a 
hermit, and by his asceticism acquired a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity. In 1436 a monastery was built for him 
and his imitators, who were organized with the name of 
Eremites, or Hermits of Saint Francis, which was after- 
wards changed to Minimi. He went to Paris about 1483, 
at the invitation of the king, Louis XI., who was old 
and sick and hoped his life would be miraculously pro- 
longed. He lived to see the order multiply rapidly and 
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become very numerous throughout Europe. The rules 
of this order were approved by a bull of Pope Sixtus 
VI. in 1474. Died in 1507. 

See C. Duvivirr, ‘‘ Vie et Miracles de S. Francois de Paule,’”’ 
1622; F. Vicrons, ‘‘ Vita S. Francisci de Paula,’”? Rome, 1625; I. 
Toscant, ‘f Della Vita ed Mtracoli di S, Francesco de Paolo,”’ Rome, 
1648; BAILveT, ‘ Vies des Saints.”’ 

Francis de Sales. See SALES, SAINT FRANCIS DE. 

Francis Joseph Charles, [Ger. Franz JoserH 
Kart, frants yo’zéf karl,] usually called simply FRANCIS 
JosepH, Emperor of Austria, the eldest son of the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles Joseph, and a grandson of Francis 
I., was born on the 18th of August, 1830. His mother 
was Sophia, a daughter of the King of Bavaria. The 
stability of the throne having been imperilled by the 
insurrections in Vienna, Hungary, and Italy, the em- 
peror Ferdinand, a feeble prince, abdicated in favour 
of his nephew, the subject of this article, December 
2, 1848. With the aid of Russia, his armies subju- 
gated the Hungarians in 1849. Many of the Hungarian 
generals were executed after they had surrendered. 
His army also defeated Charles Albert of Sardinia at 
Novara in 1849. He hastened to seize again the prero- 
gatives which Ferdinand had given up, and to perfect a 
system of absolutism. In 1854 he married Elizabeth 
Amelia Eugenia, a daughter of the Duke of Bavaria. 
The Austrian court in the spring of 1859 demanded a 
disarmament on the part of Sardinia, which, supported 
by Napoleon IIL., refused to comply. Francis Joseph 
invaded Sardinia about the end of April, with a large 
army under Gyulai, who was soon forced to retire across 
the Ticino, and was defeated at Magenta on the 4th of 
June by the French and Sardinians. On the 24th of 
June, 1859, the Austrian army of 150,000 men or more, 
commanded by Francis Joseph in person, was defeated 
with great loss at Solferino by the allies, under the com- 
mand of the emperor Napoleon. The war was ended 
by the treaty of Villafranca, (July, 1859,) and Lombardy 
was released from Austrian domination. (See Vicror 
EMANUEL.) In 1864 he co-operated with Prussia in the 
conquest of Sleswick- Holstein and the spoliation of Den- 
mark. About the 18th of June, 1866, war was declared 
between the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
each of whom aspired to be the head of the German 
Bund. In this war Italy was an ally of Prussia, and the 
federal army of Germany fought on the side of Austria. 
The Prussians, with wonderful promptitude and rapidity, 
occupied Hanover, Saxony, Hesse, etc., and the main 
Prussian army entered Bohemia about the 25th of June. 
On the 3d of July, 1866, they gained a decisive victory 
over the grand Austrian army at Sadowa.. In this short 
campaign of about ten days the Austrians lost nearly 
100,000 men. Francis Joseph ceded Venetia to Louis 
Napoleon, and, after soliciting in vain the intervention 
of France, made overtures for peace to Prussia about 
July 25, 1866. The result of this war was a great hu- 
miliation of the house of Hapsburg, and the exclusion 
of Austria from the German Confederation and from 
Italy. In 1867 the constitutional autonomy of Hungary 
was restored, and the subjects of Francis Joseph acquired 
an increase of civil and religious liberty. 

See Epmonp Texter, ‘‘Les Hommes de la Guerre @ Orient: 
Francois Joseph I,”” Paris, 1854. " 

Francis Xavier, See XAVIER. 

Francisci, fran-sis’se, (JOHN,) a Danish poet and 
physician, born at Ripen in 1532, was chosen professor 
of medicine in Copenhagen in 1561. He wrote Latin 
poems, which were received with favour. Died in 1584. 

Francisco de Borgia, fran-sis’ko (or fran-thés’ko) 
da bor’ja, [Fr. FRANGOIS DE BorGIA, frén’swa’ deh 
bor’zhe-a/,] SAINT, Duke of Gandia, born at Gandia, in 
Spain, in 1510, was inclined in early youth to the monastic 
life. To divert him from this, his parents placed him at 
the court of Charles V., who received him into his favour 
and made him Viceroy of Catalonia, In 1546 he joined 
the society of Jesuits, then recently founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, became a zealous preacher, and in 1565 was 
elected general of the order. He died in 1572, and was 
canonized in 1671 by Pope Clement X. 


See RIBADENEIRA, “ Vida de Francisco de Borgia,” 1605 ; MiGNET, 
“Charles V au Monastére de Yuste;” “Ignatius Loyola ard his 
Associates,”’ in the ‘f Edinburgh Review” for July, 1842. 
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Francisco (or Francis) de Jesu Maria, frin-thés’- 
ko da Ha-soo’ ma-ree’4, a Spanish Carmelite monk and 
writer on theology, born at Burgos ; died in 1677. 

Fran-cis’co de Vi-to/ri-a, [Sp. pron. fran-thés’ko 
da ve-to’re-4,| a Spanish Dominican monk, born at Vito- 
ria. He published “Theologice Preelectiones.” Died 
in 1549. 

Fran/ci-us or Fransz, franss, (PETER,) an excel-+ 
lent modern Latin poet, born at Amsterdam in 1645, 
studied under Gronovius at Leyden. He became, about 
1675, professor of history, eloquence, and Greek in his 
native city. ‘‘He is justly reckoned,” says the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” ‘among those moderns who have 
cultivated Latin poetry with most success.” His ‘ Poe- 
mata,” consisting of elegies, epigrams, etc., were pub- 
lished in 1672. He also produced Dutch verses and 
Latin orations, (1692.) Died in 1703. 

See Nictron, “ Mémoires ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Franck, frénk, (ADOLPHE,) a French philosopher, 
born in Meurthe in 1809. He wrote, besides other 
works, “The Religious Philosophy of the Hebrews,” 
(1843,) and was editor of the “ Dictionary of Philosophic 
Sciences,” (6 vols., 1844-52,) for which he wrote many 
articles. He became one of the keepers of the Imperial 
Library in 1854, and professor of natural and public law 
in the College of France in 1856. 

Franck, Frank, frank, or Francken, frank’/ken, 
(AMBROSE,) a Flemish painter of history, born at Ant- 
werp about 1545, was a pupil of Frans Floris. Among 
his works is the “ Martyrdom of Saint Crépin and Saint 
Crépinien.” Died in 16109. 

Franck, (CONSTANTINE,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1660. He excelled in battle-scenes. His 
master-piece is the ‘‘Siege of Namur by William IIL.” 
Died about 1708. 

Franck or Francken, (FRANCIS,) surnamed THE 
ELpeER, a skilful painter, born at‘or near Antwerp about 
1544, was a brother of Ambrose, noticed above. He 
painted, besides other historical works, ‘The Holy 
Family,” and “Christ in the midst of the Doctors,” 
which is called his master-piece. Died at Antwerp in 
1616. 


See Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Franck, (FRANCIS,) called tHE YOUNGER, a son of 
the preceding, born at Antwerp in 1580, studied with 
his father. After travelling in Italy, he returned to his 
native place, and was received in the Academy in 1605. 
He is regarded by some as the most skilful artist of this 
family. Among his works, which are chiefly historical, 
are “The Prodigal Son,” and “Laban Seeking his 
Idols.” Died in 1642. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 

Franck, (GaABRIEL,) a Flemish painter, was director 
of the Academy of Antwerp in 1634. 

Franck, (JEAN BaprisrE,) grandson of Francis the 
Elder, was born at Antwerp in 1600. He excelled in 
the representation of picture-galleries, imitating the 
manner of various artists with skill. His master-piece 
is “Rubens and Van Dyck Playing Backgammon.” Died 
in 1653. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Franck, (JERoME,) a Flemish painter, born at Heren- 
thals about 1542, was a brother of Ambrose, anda pupil 
of Frans Floris. He acquired a high reputation as a 
painter of portraits, and was appointed first painter to 
Ilenry IIL. of France. He also painted history with 
success in Paris and Antwerp. Among his works is a 
“ Nativity,” (Paris, 1585.) He was living in 1607. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Franck, (SEBASTIAN,) son of Francis the Elder, 
above named, born about 1575, lived at Antwerp, and 
painted landscapes and battles with success. Died 
about 1636. 

' Franck von Franckenau. See FRANK. 

Francke. See FRANKE. 

Francke, frank’keh, written also Franke, (AUGUST 
IleRMANN,) a German Protestant divine and eminent 
philanthropist, born at Lubeck in 1663. He became pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Halle in 1692, and about 
the same time founded in that town an orphan-asylum 
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and a college for the poor, which received the name of 
Francke’s Institutions. He was for many years pro- 
fessor of divinity at Halle. Died in 1727. Francke 
belonged to the Evangelical school of theology, and 
wrote ‘Methodus Studii Theologiz,” (1723,) besides 
other works. 

See Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;” M. At- 
BERTI, ‘‘ Monumentum A. H. Franckio positum,’’ 1727; NigmMEYER, 
*Uebersicht von A. H. Francken’s Leben,” etc., 1788; GUERICKE, 
“Ueber A. H. Francke,’’ Halle, 1827; G. E. Lxo, ‘‘Leben A. H. 
Francke’s,’”’ 1848. 

Francke, frank’keh, (JOHAN VALENTIN,) a Danish 
critic and philologist, was born at Husum about 1792. 
He became professor in the University of Dorpat, and 
wrote several works, the principal of which is his ‘ Latin 
and Greek Inscriptions.” Died in 1830. 


See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Francke or Franke, (THEOPHILUS AUGUSTI,) a theo- 
logian, born at Halle in 1696, was a son of August Her- 
mann, whom he succeeded, in 1727, as director of the 
institution at Halle. Died in 1769. 

Francken. See FRANCK, (AMBROSE.) 

Franckenstein, frank’en-stin’, (CHRISTIAN GorT- 
FRIED,) a German lawyer and historical writer, born at 
Leipsic in 1661; died in 1717. 

His son JAKOB, born at Leipsic in 1689, was a jurist ; 
died in 1733. 

Franck’lin, (THomas,) an English writer, born in 
London in 1721, became Greek professor at Cambridge 
in 1750, and was presented to the livings of Ware and 
Thundrich in 1758. In 1776 he became rector of Brasted, 
in Kent. He wrote several dramas, and other works 
in prose and verse, and published translations of Sopho- 
cles (2 vols., 1759) and of Lucian, (2 vols., 1780.) Died 
in London in 1784. 

Fran/co [Fr. FRANCON or FRANKON, fRéN’kON’] 
of Cologne, a celebrated scholar and writer on music, 
flourished at Liege about 1050. He is supposed to have 
been bornat Cologne. ‘“ He is the author,” says Denne- 
Baron, “fof the most ancient treatises which are extant 
on measured music and regular harmony,” namely, ‘‘ Ars 
Cantus Mensurabilis,” and “Compendium de Discantu.” 
(“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’) 

See Firis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,”’ 

Franco, fran’/ko, (BATTISTA,) called SEMOLEI, an 
eminent Venetian painter and engraver, born in 1498, 
studied at Rome, and imitated Michael Angelo. He. 
practised his art in several cities of Italy with success, 
and engraved many subjects after Raphael. He was a 
skilful designer. Among his paintings is ‘ Hannibal 
assailed by a Storm under the Walls of Rome.” Died 
in Venice in 1561. 

See Vasarl, “ Lives of the Painters ;”” Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.” 

Franco, (NIccoLo,) a satirical and licentious Italian 
poet, born at Benevento about 1510. He published, 
besides other works, “The Temple of Love,” “ La Pri- 
apea,” (1541,) and “ Dialogues on Beauty,” (1542.) He 
was hung by order of Pope Pius V. in 1569, either for 
the immoral tendency of his books or for a personal 
satire on the pontiff. 

See Trragposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 

Franco, (VERoNIcA,) an Italian poetess, born at 
Venice in 1554; died about 1595. 

Franco-Barreto, fran’ko bar-ra’to, (JoAo,) a classic 
Portuguese poet, born in Lisbon about 1600. After 
serving in the armament sent to Brazil in 1646, he took 
orders, ane became vicar of Barreiro in 1648. He pub- 
lished numerous works in verse and prose, among which 
is a poetical translation of the ‘“4Atneid,” which is com- 
mended for its fidelity and other merits, (1664-70,) Died 
about 1668. 


See Barposa Macuapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.’? 


Francoeur, frén’kur’, (Louis BENJAMIN,) a French 
geometer, born in Paris in 1773. He became professor 
of mathematics at the Faculty of Sciences in 1809. He 
wrote many good school-books, among which are a 
“Complete Course of Pure Mathematics,” (2 vols., 1809,) 
and “Elements of Statics,” (1810.) Died in 1849. 

- See FRaNcauR Fits, “Notice sur la Vie de L. B. France 
1854. 
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Frangois, fr6n’sw4’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French en- 
graver, born at Nancyin 1717. He was the inventor of 
engraving in imitation of crayon or pencil. Died in 1769. 

See Basan, “ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.” 

Frangois, (LAUREN’,)a French priest, born at Arin- 
thod in 1698, was a defender of revealed religion against 
Voltaire and other skeptics. Among his works isa“ De- 
fence of the Christian Religion against the Objections of 
Infidels,” (2 vols., 1755.) Died in 1782. 

Frangois, (Luc,) a Flemish painter. 
(LUKE.) 

Frangois, (SIMON,) a French portrait-painter, called 
LE VALENTIN, born at Tours in 1606; died in 1671. 

Frangois de Bourbon. See ENGHIEN, BouRBON, 
and MONTPENSIER. ‘ 

Frangois de Neufchateau, frén’swa’ deh nuh’- 
sha’to’, (NicoLas Louls,) Comre, a French statesman 
and poet, born in Lorraine in 1750. In his youth he was 
for a short time secretary to Voltaire. He favoured the 
Revolution, and was elected to the Legislative Assembly 
in 1791. In October, 1792, he was appointed minister 
of justice, but declined. His comedy “ Pamela” was 
performed with success in 1793. He was a member of 
the executive Directory from September, 1797, until May, 
1798, and became minister of the interior in July of that 
year. He was appointed a senator about the end of 1799, 
and was president of the senate two years, 1804-06. In 
this capacity he pronounced several eloquent addresses 
to the emperor. He was admitted into the French Acad- 
emy in 1816, after which he retired from public life. 
Died in 1828. 


See A. F. pe Sitvestre, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur M. le Comte 
Frangois de Neufchateau,’? 1828; H. Bonne.ier, “ Mémoires sur 
Francois de Neufchateau,” 1829; Quérarp, “La France Litté- 
raire ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Francowitz, fran’ko-Wits’, (MArrHiaAs FPlach— 
flax,) an eminent Protestant theologian and biblical critic, 
born in Istria in 1521, assumed the name of FLAccus 
(or FLActus) ILLyricus. He was a pupil of Luther at 
Wittenberg, where he became a professor of Hebrew in 
1544. He was chosen professor of theology at Jena in 
1557. ‘lo superior talents he joined extensive learning. 
His character is represented as turbulent, impetuous, 
and disputatious. He wrote many controversial works, 
(partly against Melanchthon,) an excellent Ecclesiastical 
History, entitled “Centuries of Magdeburg,” published 
in 3 volumes at Magdeburg, (1559-74,) which Mosheim 
calls “an immortal work,” and ‘“ Key of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” (“ Clavis Scripture Sacre,” 1567.) Died in 1575. 

See Twesten, ‘‘ Matthias Flacius [llyricus,’’ Berlin, 1844; J. B. 
Ritter, ‘‘ Beschreibung des Lebens Flaccii,’? 1723; M. Apam, 
“Vitaa Germanorum ‘Theologorum;’? NicEkron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Francucci, fran-koot’chee, (INNOCENZIO,) called also 
INNOCENZIO DA IMOLA, an Italian painter, born at Imola 
about 1490, was a pupil of Francia. He lived in Bologna, 
and adorned the churches of that city with frescos which 
were greatly admired. The latest date on his works is 
1549. A picture of the “ Archangel Michael and Satan” 
is esteemed his master-piece. 

_ See Vasart, “ Lives of the Painters ;?? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy;”? Parorri, “ Elogio di I, Francucci, Imitatore glorioso 
del divino Raffaello,” 1840. 

_ Frangipani, fran-je-p4/nee, a powerful family of Rome 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, who derived their 
name from the distribution of bread in time of famine. 
They held the first rank among the nobility until the 
Colonna family and the Orsini gained the ascendant. 
Cenzio Frangipani produced a schism in the Church in 
1118 by the election of the Antipope Burdino, who 
assumed the title of Gregory VIII. 

Prangipani, (CLAupIO Cornerio,) a jurist, born in 
Venice in 1533, professed civil law with great credit in 
his native city, and wrote several legal treatises. Died 
in 1630. 

See Erscu und Grussr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Frangipani, (CORNELIO,) a Venetian of noble descent 
born in Friuli, was the father of the preceding. He prac- 
tised law in Venice, was distinguished as an orator, and 
translated three of Cicero’s orations. Died in 1581. 

Frank. See FRANCK. 


See FRANCIS, 
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Frank, or Francke von Franckenau, frank’keh 
fon frank’keh-néw’, (GEORG,) a learned German physi- 
cian and elegant writer, was born in Naumburg, in Mis- 
nia, in 1643. He wrote agreeable verses in German, 
Latin, and Greek. After he had taught medicine at 
Wittenberg, he became chief physician and aulic 
councillor to Christian V. of Denmark. He published, 
besides other works, a “Flora Francica,” (1685,) and 
“Twenty Medical Satires,” (‘‘Satyrae Medicze Viginti,” 
1722.) He was created count by the emperor in 1691. 
Died in 1704. 

See Morent, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Frank, or Francke von Franckenau, (GEORG 
FRIEDRICH,) a son of the preceding, born about 1670, 
was also a physician. He became professor at Copen- 
hagen, and wrote several medical works. Died in 1732. 

Prank, (JAcos,) a Polish Jew, born in 1712, was the 
founder of a sect called Frankists or Zoharites. He 
acquired a great reputation as a Cabalist, and made 
many disciples in Podolia about 1750. They rejected the 
Talmud, and professed faith in a book called “ Zohar.” 
Died in 1791. 

Frank, (JOHANN PETER,) a celebrated German phy- 
sician, born in the duchy of Baden in 1745, graduated 
at Heidelberg, succeeded Tissot in 1785 in the chair 
of clinics at Pavia, and in 1804 was appointed professor 
of medicine at Wilna, and soon after physician to the 
emperor Alexander of Russia. Among his principal 
works are his “System of a Perfect Medical Police,’’ 
(1784,) and “Special Pathology and Therapeutics.” 
Died in 1821. His son, JOSEPH, born in 1771, was a 
skilful physician, and the author of several valuable 
medical treatises. Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘Biographie des J. P. Frank,’ Vienna, 1802; Erscu und 
Gruber, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Frank, (SEBASTIAN,) an excellent German prose 
writer, also noted as a visionary theologian, was born at 
Donauworth, in Suabia, about 1500. He was a zealous 
Reformer, but by his mystical opinions and writings was 
involved in a quarrel with Luther. Among his numerous 
works were a Chronicle of Germany. Died about 1545. 

See Curistran Kart Am Enpg, ‘‘ Kleine Nachlese zu-den 
vielen unvollstindigen Nachrichten von S. Frank’s Leben,’ 1796- 
99; S. G. Wap, ‘‘ De Vita et Systemate mystico S. Franki,”’ 1793. 

Franke. See FRANCKE, (AUGUST H.) 

Frankel, fran/kel, (ZACHARIAS,) a learned Jewish 
writer, born at Prague in 1801. He became chief rabbi 
at Dresden about 1836. His works are said to be per- 
vaded by the spirit of progress. 

Frankl, frankl, (Lupwic AuGust,) a German poet, of 
a Jewish family, born in Bohemia in 1810. His heroic 
poem of “Don Juan of Austria,” (1846,) and an epic en- 
titled “ Christopher Columbus,” (1836,) are among his 
best works. 

Frank/land, (Rev. THomas,) an English physician, 
born in 1633. He produced, besides other works, ‘‘ The 
Annals of King James I. and Charles I.,” (1681,) which 
are said to be impartial. Died in 1690. 

Frank’lin, (ANNA ELEANOR PORDEN,) an English 
poetess, born in 1795, was a daughter of Mr. Porden, 
architect of Eton Hall. She learned several ancient and 
modern languages, and wrote poems entitled “The Veils, 
or the Triumph of Constancy,” (1815,) ‘‘ The Arctic Ex- 
pedition,” (1818,) and “Coeur-de-Lion, or the Third Cru- 
sade,” an epic poem, (1824.) In 1823 she was married 
to the great navigator Sir John Franklin. Diedin 1825. 

Frank/lin, (BENJAMIN,) an eminent American phi- 
losopher and statesman, born at Boston, in Massachu- 
setts, the 17th of January, 1706. He was the youngest 
son and fifteenth child of a family of seventeen children. 
His father, Josiah Franklin, emigrated from England to 
America in 1682: he followed the business of tallow- 
chandler and se eo Benjamin, when only ten 
years old, was employed in his father’s shop, in cutting © 
wicks, going errands, etc. ; but soon, becoming disgusted 
with the monotonous routine of his duties, he conceived 
a strong desire to go to sea. To prevent this, his father 
bound him apprentice to his brother James, who was a 
printer. Young Franklin had now free access to books, 
for which he had evinced a fondness even from infancy. 
He himself says he could not remember the time when 
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he did not know how to read. To gratify his thirst for 
reading, he would often sit up the greater part of the 
night. During his apprenticeship, he made occasional 
anonymous contributions to a paper published by his 
brother, and once had the gratification to hear his articles 
warmly commended by some gentlemen who called at 
the office, and who little imagined him to be the author. 
He did not, however, neglect his duties as a printer; 
and he became in a few years well skilled in his trade, 
But the two brothers could not agree. The elder appears 
to have been of a severe and passionate temper, which 
the younger (as he himself intimates) may have some- 
times provoked by his impertinence. At length, when 
seventeen years of age, young Franklin left Boston 
without the knowledge of his relations, embarking in a 
vessel bound for New York, whence he proceeded, partly 
by water and partly on foot, to Philadelphia. Here he 
obtained employment as a journeyman printer. In the 
following year, encouraged by the promise of assistance 
from a gentleman in Philadelphia, he resolved to set up 
business for himself. With this view he went to England 
in order to purchase type and other materials necessary 
for carrying on his trade. But, failing to receive the aid 
which he had expected from his pretended friend, he 
was obliged to work as a journeyman in London, where 
he remained more than a year. He returned in 1726 to 
Philadelphia, and in 1729, with the assistance of some 
friends, he established himself in business. The next 
ear he married Miss Deborah Read, with whom he 
had become acquainted in Philadelphia before he went 
to England. In 1729 he became the editor and propri- 
etor of a newspaper, (the “ Pennsylvania Gazette,”) which 
his talent for writing soon rendered very popular and 
very profitable. In 1732 he commenced the publication 
of an almanac purporting to be by “ Richard Saunders.” 
He sought to make this, as well as his paper, the vehicle 
of useful information for the people, especially inculcating 
the virtues of frugality, industry, etc. It was commonly 
called “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” under which name it 
acquired a wide celebrity. He soon won for himself a 
high reputation for public spirit as well as for wisdom 
and foresight. He warmly supported, both by his per- 
sonal efforts and by his pen, every enterprise which in 
his judgment was calculated to promote the public good. 
To him is due the credit of founding the Philadelphia 
Library, which was commenced in 1731 and is now one 
of the largest in the United States. By his talents, pru- 
dence, and integrity, he continued to rise in the estima- 
tion of the community in which he lived, until .he was 
deemed worthy of the highest honours which his country 
could bestow. He was made successively clerk of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, (1736,) postmaster 
of Philadelphia, (1737,) and deputy postmaster-general 
for the British colonies, (1753.) A dispute having arisen 
between the Assembly and the proprietary governors, 
in consequence of the latter claiming exemption from 
taxation, Franklin was sent in 1757 to England to plead 
the cause of the people before the privy council. His 
representations and arguments prevailed; and it was 
decided that the estates of the proprietaries should bear 
their due proportion of the public burdens. On his 
return in 1762, he received the thanks of the Assembly 
for the able and faithful fulfilment of his mission. 
Franklin had already become distinguished in the 
scientific world by his successful experiments on the 
nature of electricity. In 1752 he had made the important 
and brilliant discovery of the identity of lightning with 
the electric fluid, by means of a kite. Some letters, giving 
an account of his first experiments, were sent to England 
to his friend Mr. Collinson, who had them read before 
the Royal Society; but they attracted little attention. 
“ One paper,” says Franklinin his Autobiography, “which 
I wrote for Mr. Kinnersley, on the sameness of lightning 
with electricity, ... was laughed at by the connois- 
seurs.” These papers were not even thought worthy 
to be printed in the “Transactions” of the society. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Fothergill, they were published in 
a pamphlet by themselves. A copy having fallen under 
-he notice of the celebrated Count de Buffon, it was, at 
his instance, translated into French, and excited great 
attention on the continent. The subject was brought 
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again before the notice of the Royal Society ; ana “they 
soon made me,” says Franklin, “more than amends for 
the slight with which they had before treated me.” 
Without waiting for any application to be made on his 
behalf, they chose him a member of their body, and voted 
that he should be excused from the customary payments 
on admission, (amounting to twenty-five guineas ;) they 
also bestowed upon him the Copley gold medal, (dated 
1753,) and afterwards furnished him with their “‘Trans- 
actions” without charge. Alluding to Franklin’s account 
of his electrical experiments, Sir Humphry Davy ob- 
serves, “A singular felicity of induction guided all his 
researches, and by very small means he established very 
grand truths; the style and manner of his publication 
are almost as worthy of admiration as the doctrines it 
contains. . . . He has written equally for the uninitiated 
and for the philosopher.” Before he left England, in 
1762, the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon ~ 
him by the Universities of Edinburgh and Oxford. 

In 1764, Franklin was again sent by the Assembly as 
agent to England.* The policy of taxing the colonies 
had already been agitated ; and he was instructed by the 
Assembly to use his efforts against such a measure, 
But the ministry had formed their plans, and the Stamp 
Act was passed early in 1765. In the examination before 
the House of Commons in 1766, Franklin’s talents, skill, 
and varied information were shown to great advantage, 
and the repeal of the obnoxious Stamp Act was the result. 
But other laws, deemed equally objectionable, remained 
in force. In the dispute between the American colonies 
and the mother-country, Franklin had sought sincerely 
and earnestly to prevent a disruption: when, however, 
he became convinced that a separation was inevitable, 
he returned home and took an active part in promoting 
the cause of independence. He arrived at Philadelphia 
on the 5th of May, 1775, after an absence of rather more 
than ten years. The day after his arrival he was unani- 
mously elected by the Assembly of Pennsylvania a*dele- 
gate to the second Continental Congress, then about to 
assemble. He was one of the committee of five chosen 
by Congress to prepare the ‘ Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” which, having been agreed to on the 4th of July, 
1776, he afterwards signed with the other leading pa- 
triots. Towards the close of 1776 he was sent as am- 
bassador to the court of France: he arrived in Paris on 
the 21st of December. To Franklin is due the principal, 
if not the sole, credit of effecting between France and 
the United States the Treaty of Alliance, the stipulations 
of which were so eminently favourable to the Jatter 
country. This treaty, signed at Paris the 6th of February, 
1778, may be said to have secured the independence of 
the American colonies. Franklin took an important 
part in the negotiation of peace with England, and signed 
the preliminary articles of a treaty of peace at Paris on 
the 30th of November, 1782. The definitive treaty of 
peace was signed at Paris by Franklin, Adams, and Jay, 
September 3, 1783. Franklin afterwards negotiated with 
Prussia a treaty, in which he inserted an article against 
privateering. “This treaty,” said Washington, “marks 
a new era in negotiation. It is the most liberal treaty 


which has ever been entered into between independent 


powers.” He returned home in September, 1785, and 
in the next month was chosen President of Pennsylvania 
for one year. He was re-elected in 1786 and 1787. He 
was a delegate to the convention which met at Philadel- 
phia in May, 1787, to form a Constitution of the United 
States. It deserves to be mentioned that he introduced 
a motion for daily prayers in this convention, on which 
occasion he said, “I have lived a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth, that God governs in the affairs of men. And ifa 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is 
it probable that an empire can rise without his aid?” 

At the close of the convention he made a speech, in 
which he said, ‘I consent to this Constitution, because 
I expect no. better, and because I am not sure that it is 
not the best.” His last public act was the signature 
of a memorial addressed to Congress by the Abolition 
Society, of which he was president. 


* He was afterwards appointed agent by several of 
colonies. 
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He died in Philadelphia on the 17th of April, 1790, 
aged eighty-four years, leaving a son, William, who was 
Governor of New Jersey, and a daughter, Sarah Bache. 
His remains are entombed in the cemetery of Christ 
Church, at the southeastern angle of Fifth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

In person Franklin was of a medium stature, well 
formed and strongly built, with a light complexion and 
gray eyes. As a philosopher he was remarkable for 
simplicity of character and for practical common sense. 
He deemed nothing which concerned the interest or hap- 
piness of mankind unworthy of his attention; and he 
rarely, if ever, bestowed attention on any subject without 
permanently useful results. His services to science and 
liberty were expressed in this famous line by Turgot: 

““Eripuit ccelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.’”’* 


“Fle never pretended to the accomplishments of an 
orator or debater. He seldom spoke in a deliberative 
assembly except for some special object, and then briefly 
and with great simplicity of manner and language.” 
(Sparks’s “ Life of Franklin.”’) 

Franklin left an interesting and highly-instructive 
autobiography of the earlier part of his life, (up to his 
fifty-second year.) A continuation has been added by 
Jared Sparks, prefixed to an edition of Franklin’s entire 
works,—the whole being comprised in Io vols. 8vo, 
(Boston, 1850.) 

“ Antiquity,” says Mirabeau, “ would have raised altars 
to this mighty genius, who, to the advantage of man- 
kind, compassing in his mind the heavens and the earth, 
was able to restrain alike thunderbolts and tyrants.” 
Lord Chatham, in a public speech made in 1775, charac- 
terized Franklin as “ one whom all Europe held in high 
estimation for his knowledge and wisdom, and ranked 


with our Boyles and Newtons; who was an honour not’ 


to the English nation only, but to human nature.” ‘‘ His 
style,” says Lord Jeffrey, “has all the vigour and even 
conciseness of Swift, without any of his harshness. It 
is in no degree more flowery, yet both elegant and lively. 
. . . The peculiar charm of his writings, and his great 
merit also in action, consisted in the clearness with which 
he saw his object, and the bold and steady pursuit of 
it by the surest and the shortest road.” 

See Lorp JEFFREY’s articles in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” July, 
1806, and August, 1817; Convorcert, “ Eloge de Franklin,” 1790; 
Bancrort, ‘‘ History of the United States,” vol. ix. chap. xxix.; A. 
Norrov, article in the ‘‘ North American Review,’ vol. vii.; Mr1- 
GNET, ‘‘ Vie de Franklin;’?? Bauer, ‘‘ Washington und Franklin,’’ 
Berlin, 1803-06; C. Scumattz, ‘‘ Leben Benj. Franklins,” 1840. In 
1868 a corrected edition of his Autobiography was published by Joun 
BiGEtLow, who obtained the original MS. in Paris. See, also, Lorp 
Broucuam, “Statesmen of the Time of George III.,” vol. ii.; 
Parton, “ Life and Times of B. Franklin,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1864. 

Franklin, (JANE GRIFFIN,) LADY, the second wife of 
Sir John Franklin, was born about 1802. She was mar- 
ried about 1828, and went with her husband to Van 
Diemen’s Land in 1836. Her name has been rendered 
memorable by her persevering efforts to ascertain the 
fate of Sir John Franklin. In 1850 she sent out a ship 
for that purpose at her own expense. Other expeditions 
were sent by the British government, without success, 
until 1857, when she fitted out the steamer Fox. See 
FRANKLIN, (SIR JOHN.) 

Franklin, (Sir Joun,) a distinguished English navi- 
gator and Arctic explorer, was born at Spilsby, in 
Lincolnshire, in April, 1786. He entered the navy asa 
midshipman about 1800, and in 1801 accompanied Cap- 
tain Flinders in a voyage of exploration to Australia. 
He served with distinction at the battle of Trafalgar, 
October 21, 1805, and was slightly wounded in the attack 
on New Orleans, January, 1815. Having obtained the 
rank of lieutenant, he was appointed commander of the 
Trent in the Arctic expedition which, under Captain 
Buchan, sailed in 1818. The ship of Captain Buchan 
was disabled soon after their departure, and the expe- 
dition consequently failed. In 1819 he conducted an 
overland expedition sent to trace the coast-line of North 
America, in which service he and his party walked about 
fifty-five hundred and fifty miles. On his return to 
England he published a narrative of his expedition, and 


* “Ve wrested the thunderbolt from heaven and the sceptre from 
tyrants.” 
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was raised to the rank of captain. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1823, and married Miss 
Eleanor Porden about that date. In 1825 he renewed 
the enterprise of exploration by Jand, and traced the 
coast of North America from the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River to the 150th meridian, for which service he 
was knighted. He afterwards commanded the Rainbow 
in the Mediterranean for several years. Haying lost 
his first wife, he married Jane Griffin in 1828. He was 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land from 1836 to 1842. 

The government having ordered a new expedition tu 
discover a Northwest passage, and given the command 
of it to Sir John Franklin, he sailed with the Erebus 
and Terror in May, 1845, and never returned. Several 
expeditions were sent in search of him by the English 
and the Americans, without success; but Dr. Rae found, 
in 1854, some relics of the lost navigators. Lady 
Franklin sent out, in 1857, the steamer Fox, under Cap- 
tain McClintock, who, in the summer of 1859, discovered 
on the shore of King William’s Land a record deposited 
in a cairn by the survivors of Franklin’s company. This 
document, dated April 25, 1848, stated that Sir John 
Franklin died June 11, 1847, that the Erebus and Terror 
were abandoned April 22, 1848, when the survivors, 
one hundred and five in number, started for the Great 
Fish River. Many relics were found of this party, who 
perished on their journey, probably soon after they left 
the vessels. Jt appears that Sir John is entitled to the 
honour of being the first to discover a Northwest passage. 

See P. L. Smmmonps, ‘‘Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Re- 
gions,” 1852; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’? for January, 1823; 
“*North American Review” for July, 1850, (vol. xxi.) 

Franklin, (WILLIAM,) the last royal Governor of 
New Jersey, an illegitimate son of the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, was born in Philadelphia about 1731. He 
served as an officer in the French war before he was of 
age. In 1757 he went with his father to London, where 
he studied law and was admitted to the bar. He was 
appointed Governor of New Jersey in 1762, became a 
Tory in the Revolution, and was confined in prison for 
two years, 1776-78. In 1782 he removed to England, 
where he remained until his death, in 1813. He left a 
son, William Temple Franklin. 

Franklin, (WiLL1AM B.,) an American general, born 
at York, Pennsylvania, in 1823, graduated at West Point 
in 1843, in the same class with Ulysses S. Grant. He 
served in the Mexican war, became a captain in 1857, 
and colonel in the regular army in 1861. He served as 
a general under McClellan in several battles near Rich- 
mond in June, 1862, commanded a corps at Malvern 
Hill, July 1, and at Antietam, September 17. He was 
appointed a major-general of volunteers about July, 
1862. In December, 1862, he led a grand division of 
Burnside’s army at Fredericksburg. He commanded a 
division of General Banks’s army in the Red River 
campaign of 1864. 

Franquelin, fronk’l4n’, (JEAN AUGUSTE,) a French 
painter of genre, born in Paris in 1798; died in 1839. 

Franscini, fran-shee’nee, (STEFANO,) a Swiss states- 
man of the Liberal party, born in the canton of Tessin 
(Ticino) in 1796. He was secretary of state from 1830 
to 1837, after which he was a member of the Federal 
Council. In 1849 or 1850 he became minister of the in- 
terior and of public instruction. He published, besides 
other works, ‘‘Statistics of Switzerland,” (‘‘Statistica 
della Suizzera,” 3 vols., 1828-51.) Died in 1857. 

Fransoni, frin-so’/nee, or Franzoni, fran-zo’/nee, 
(LuicI,) an Italian prelate, born at Genoa in 1789. He 
became Archbishop of Turin about 1831, and displayed 
a great zeal for ultramontane doctrines and absolutism. 
He was banished about 1853. 

Fransz, (PETER.) See FRANCIUS. 

Frantz, frints, or Frantzius, frant’se-ts, (WOLF- 
GANG,) a German Protestant theologian, born at Plauen, 
in Saxony, in 1564, was professor of theology at Wit- 
tenberg. Among his works is “A Treatise on the 
Interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures,” (‘Tractatus 
de Interpretatione Sacre Scripturee.”) Died in 1628. 

See J. G. NeumAnn, “‘ Programma de Vita W. Frantzii,”’ 1709. 

Franz, frants, (AGNES,) born in Silesia in 1794, wrote 
a number of excellent and attractive works for children, 
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among which are “My Legacy to Youth,’ and the 
“Book of Childhood and Youth.” Died in 1843. 

Franz, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a German geographer, 
born at Oehringen in 1700; died in 1761. 

Franz, (JOHANNES,) a German scholar, born at Nu- 
remberg in 1804. In 1832 he accompanied King Otho 
to Greece, where he was appointed chief interpreter. 
He published a “German-Greek Dictionary,” (1838,) 
“ Elements of Greek Epigraphy,” and other works. Died 
in 1851. 

Franz, (Kart JosEpPH,) Prince and Archduke of 
Austria, born in 1802, was a son of Francis I., and the 
father of the present emperor, Francis Joseph, in whose 
favour he resigned his own right to the throne in 1848. 

Franzén, frant-siin’, (FRANS MICHAEL,) a popular 
Swedish poet, born at Uleaborg, Finland, in 1772, was 
for some time pastor of a church in Stockholm, and 
about 1832 was made Bishop of Hernosand. From 
1824 to 1834 he acted as secretary of the Swedish Acad- 
emy. He wrote biographical memoirs of several persons, 
assisted in an authorized and excellent version of the 
Psalms, and published several volumes of songs and 
other poems, which are highly appreciated and have 
acquired for him the reputation of one of the most 
eminent Swedish poets of his age. Died in 1847. Among 
his poems is “Columbus, or the Discovery of America,” 
(Columbus, eller Amerikas Upptackt,” 1831.) 

See G. H. Metin, ‘‘Minnes-Tal ofver F. M. Franzén,” 1848; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fra Paolo. See SArpi. 

Fra’ser, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish painter, born about 
1792. He painted domestic and familiar scenes with suc- 
cess. Among his works are the “ Interior of a Highland 
Cottage,” and “The Last Moments of Mary Queen of 
Scots.” Died in 1865. 

Fraser, (ALEXANDER CAMPBELL,) a Scottish meta- 
physician, born in Argyleshire about 1818. He studied 
under Sir William Hamilton, and became professor of 
logic in the New College, Edinburgh, in 1846, and editor 
of the “North British Review” about 1850. In1856 he 
succeeded Sir William Hamilton as professor of logic 
and metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. He 
published a work entitled ‘‘ Rational Philosophy in His- 
tory and in System.” 

Fira’/Ser, (CHARLES,) an American painter and writer, 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1782, was a lawyer 
for many years. His portraits include La Fayette, and 
a great number of eminent persons of South Carolina. 
Died in 1860. 

See Duntap, “‘ History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in America.” 

Fraser, (JAMES BAILLIE,) a popular Scottish writer 
of travels, born in 1783, resided on his estate of Reelig, 
Inverness-shire. He spent many years in travelling in 
Asia, and published numerous entertaining works, among 
which are “Journal of a Tour through part of the Hima- 
laya Mountains,” (1820;) ‘Journey into Khorasan,” 
(1825 ;) “The Persian Adventurer,” a romance, (1828 ;) 
“ History of Persia, Ancient and Modern,” (1847 ;) and 
“Travels through Various Parts of Persia,” (1838,) 
which, says the “ London Athenzum,” “can hardly be 
surpassed in lively delineations and rapid but graphic 
sketches.” Died in 1856. 

Fraser, (Stmon.) See Lovat. 

Fraser, (SrMon,) a British general of high reputation, 
was second in command of the army which, under Bur- 
goyne, invaded New York in 1777. He was killed at the 
battle of Stillwater, in October of that year. 

Frassen, fra’s6n’, (CLAUDE,) a French monk, born 
near Péronne in 1620. He published a “‘ Course of The- 
ology,” (4 vols., 1672,) and other works. Died in 1711, 

Fratellini, fr4-tél-lee/nee, (GIOVANNA,) an Italian 
painter, born at Florence in 1666, was adopted in in- 
fancy by the grand duchess Vittoria. She excelled in 
portraits. Died in 1731. 

Fratellini, (LoRENZO,) a Florentine portrait-painter, 
a son of the preceding, born about 1690; died in 1729. 

FPratta, frat’ta, (DoMENIco Marta,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Bologna in 1696; died in 1763. 

Frauenlob, frow/en-lop’, originally Heinrich von 
Meissen, a famous German poet, was born in the thir- 


i 
teenth century. 


He composed “Songs,” (‘ Lieder,’’) 
and witty or sententious sayings, (‘Spriiche,”) and 
invented many varieties of metre. His works are partly 
satirical. Died at Mentz in 1318. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” K. G6- 
DEKE, ‘‘ Das Mittelalter ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” N. 
Vocr, ‘‘ Heinrich Frauenlob,”’ 1792. 

Fraunce, (ABRAHAM,) an English poet, lived in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and was educated at Cambridge. 
He was author of “ Lawyers’ Logic,” of “ Arcadian 
Rhetoric,” a mixture of prose and verse, and of several 
small poems in English hexameter, published between 
1587 and 1591. 

Fraunhofer, von, fon frown’ho’fer, (JOSEPH,) an 
eminent German optician, born at Straubing, in Bavaria, 
in March, 1787. He was an apprentice to a manufac- 
turer of mirrors, and afterwards became an assistant 
of Reichenbach in the fabrication of mathematical in- 
struments, near Munich. He invented or perfected a 
heliometer and micrometer, and constructed the great 
parallactic telescope of Dorpat. Among his discover- 
les was the fact that the solar spectrum is crossed by 
about five hundred and ninety black lines. Died in 
1826. We owe to him the art of making the finest glass 
for achromatic telescopes. 


See Urzscnneiper, ‘‘ Umriss der Lebensgeschichte des J. von 
Fraunhofer ;?? Exscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Frayssinous, fra/se’noo’, (Dents Luc,) a French 
prelate and eminent pulpit orator, born at Curiéres in 
1765, became chaplain to Louis XVIII. He was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Hermopolis in 1822, and grand mas- 
ter of the university in 1823. He was minister of public 
instruction from 1824 to 1828. Among his writings is a 
“Defence of Christianity,” (1823.) Died in 1841. 

See M. Henrion, ‘“‘ Vie de M. Frayssinous,”’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Bipgraphie Générale.” ; 

Fra-zee’, (JOHN,) an American sculptor, born at Rah- 
way, New Jersey, in 1790. Among his works are busts 
of Marshall, Jackson, and Webster. 

See Duntap, “‘ Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in Amer- 
ica ;?? TuckERMAN, “ Book of the Artists.” 

Frea. See FricGa. 

Fréard, (RoLAND.) See CHAMBRAY. 

Fred-e-ga’ri-us, | Fr. FREDEGAIRE, fra’da’gar’,] sur- 
named SCHOLASYICUS, a chronicler who lived (probably 
in France) in the seventh century. His work treats of 
the history of the Franks, ending about 640 A.D. 

Fredegonda or Frédégonde. See FREDEGUNDA. 

Fred-e-gun/da, [Fr. FREDEGONDE, fra’da’génd’,] a 
queen of the Franks, notorious for her crimes, was born 
about 545 A.D. She became the wife of Chilpéric I. 
about 565, after which she procured the assassination of 
his sons by a former marriage, and of Sigebert, King of 
Austrasia. After the death of Chilpéric (584) she was 
regent during the minority of her son Clotaire, and gained 
victories in a war against several kings. Died in 596 A.D. 

See S1smonpI, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”” 

Frédéric. See FREDERICK and FRIEDRICH. 

Fred-er-ic’a So-phi/a Wil-hel-mi/na, (wil-hél- 
mee/na,) Margravine of Baireuth, daughter of Frederick 
William I. of Prussia, and favourite sister of Frederick 
the Great, was born at Potsdam in 1709. She was married 
in 1731 to the hereditary prince of Baireuth, and died in 
1758, on the day of her brother’s defeat at Hochkirchen. 
She left interesting ‘‘ Memoirs” of her times, which see ; 
also “Edinburgh Review” for November, 1812. 

Fred’er-ick [Ger. FRIEDRICH, freed’/rik ; It. FEDE- 
RIGO, fa-da-ree’go] I, Emperor of Germany, surnamed 
BARBAROSSA, born in 112], was a son of Frederick, Duke 
of Suabia. He was elected emperor on the death of his 
uncle, Conrad ILI., in March, 1152. In 185 he passed 
into Italy with an army, and was crowned by Pope Adrian 
IV. at Rome. He married Beatrice, heiress of Burgundy, 
about 1156, and reduced the King or Duke of Poland to 
become his vassal. He led in 1158 a large army into 
Italy, and subjected the revolted city of Milan, which 
was punished with rigour. Two rival popes, Victor IV. 
and Alexander III., having been elected in 1159, Fred- 
erick recognized the former and was excommunicated 
by the latter. His reign was disturbed by disputes me 
the pope, and wars with the cities of Lombardy. te 
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army was defeated with great loss by the Lombards near 
Legnano in 1176. He then made peace with Pope Alex- 
ander, and a truce with his other enemies in Italy. In 
1183 the celebrated peace of Constance was concluded 
between Frederick and the Lombards. He joined the 
third crusade with an army of about 150,000 men in 
1189, and, having marched by land as far as Asia Minor, 
defeated the Turks near Iconium. He was drowned in 
the river Calycadnus in 1190. Frederick was ambitious, 
but rather liberal, and passes for one of the greatest men 
of his time. He was succeeded by his son, Henry VI. 

See Raumer, “‘ Geschichte der Hohenstaufen ;”? Stsmonp1, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Républiques Italiennes ;’? WILkEN, ‘‘ Geschichte der Kreuz- 
ziige ;’’ CosMo BarTott, “‘ Vita di Federigo Barbarossa,’’ Florence, 
1550; H. F. MAssmann, “‘ Kaiser Friedrich im Kyffhauser,’’ 1850. 

Frederick IL, Emperor of Germany, was a son of 
Henry VI., and was born at Tesi, in Italy, in 1194. His 
mother was Constance of Sicily. His education was 
directed by his guardian, Innocent III. He had supe- 
rior talents, and was master of the Greek, Italian, French, 
and Arabic languages. He was crowned as emperor at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1214 or 1215, after the defeat of his 
rival, Otho, at Bovines, and was supported by the Ghibel- 
ine party in an attempt to unite Italy and Germany in 
one empire. This project was resisted by the pope and 
the Guelphs in a long contest. In 1220 he removed his 
court to Naples, which belonged to him by inheritance, 
and in which he founded a university. In accordance 
with a vow extorted from him in his youth by the pope, 
he undertook a crusade against the infidels in 1227, but 
turned back before he had reached Palestine, for which 
cause he was excommunicated by Gregory IX. He 
renewed the enterprise in 1228, obtained possession of 
Jerusalem, and made peace with the pope in 1230. He 
suppressed a rebellion raised in Germany by his son 
Henry, gained in 1237 a great victory over the Guelphs 
at Cortenuova, and waged war against Gregory IX. ‘In 
1245 Innocent IV. renewed the papal anathema against 
him, and absolved his subjects from their allegiance. 
In the midst of the contest Frederick died, in 1250, He 
was succeeded by his son, Conrad IV. Frederick was 
eminent for courage, generosity, and other royal qualities. 

See Raumer, ‘‘Geschichte der Hohenstaufen ;”” Lupen, “ His- 
toire d’Allemagne;’? Horr er, ‘‘ Kaiser Friedrich II.,”’ 1844; T. L. 
Kincron, ‘‘ History of Frederick II., Emperor of the Romans;’’ 
Cart W. F. Funk, ‘‘ Geschichte Kaiser Friedrichs II.,’’ 1790. 

Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, surnamed THE 
Paciric, the son of Ernest, Duke of Austria, was born 
at Innspruck in 1415. He was elected emperor in 1440, 
on the death of Albert II. In 1452 he went to Rome, 
where he received from the pope the imperial crown 
and that of Lombardy. He is censured for supineness 
in defending Christendom against the Turks, and was 
incapable of ruling his large empire with success. In 
1485 he was involved in war with Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary, who conquered Vienna and Lower Austria. 
Died in 1493, and was succeeded by his son, Maximilian. 

See Luprn, “Histoire d’Allemagne;” J. Cumet, “ Geschichte 
Kaiser Friedrich’s III.,’’ 1840. 

Frederick [Dan. Frepertk, fra/deh-rék] I, King of 
Denmark and Norway, born in 1471, was a son of Chris- 
tian I, who founded the dynasty of Oldenburg. In 1522 
he succeeded his nephew, Christian II., who was deposed. 
The latter raised an army and invaded Norway in 1532, 
but was forced to surrender and was confined in prison. 
Frederick favoured the propagation of Lutheranism in 
his kingdom. He died in 1533, and was succeeded by 
his son, Christian IIT. 

Frederick II, King of Denmark and Norway, son 
of Christian IIJ., was born in 1534, and ascended the 
throne in 1559. In 1561 he was involved in a war with 
Eric, King of Sweden, in which the Danes were victo- 
rious. Peace was restored in 1570. Frederick married 
Sophia of Mecklenburg, and had several children. He 
promoted commerce, and patronized men of science, 
especially Tycho Brahe, the eminent astronomer, for 
whom he built the Observatory of Oranienburg. He 
died in 1588, and was succeeded by his son, Christian IV. 


See P. H. Resen, ‘‘ Frederik II. Krénike,’’, 1680; PonTANus, 
* Vita Friderici II., Regis Daniz,”’ 1735. 1G 


Frederick ITII., King of Denmark and Norway, a 
son of Christian IV., was born in 1609, and succeeded 


—————_—_—_—___—_—_~ 


to the crown by inheritance and election in 1648. In 
1657 Frederick and his senate declared war against 
Charles Gustavus of Sweden, who was so well prepared 
that he crossed the ice and suddenly besieged Copen- 
hagen. The Danish king was compelled to sign a peace, 
by which he gave up several provinces, in 1658. Before 
the end of that year Charles Gustavus again besieged 
his capital, which was relieved by a Dutch fleet, and 
peace was concluded in 1660. At a diet held in 1660- 
61 a great change was effected in the constitution by a 
coalition of the clergy with the bourgeoisie against the 
nobles, so that the monarchy (which had been elective 
and limited) was made hereditary and absolute. He 
died in 1670, and was succeeded by his son, Christian V. 

See R. Man ey, “ History of the Wars in Denmark,’’ London, 
1670; R. Nyerup, “‘ Efterretninger om Kong Frederik III.,” 1817; 
P. W. Becker, ‘‘ Samlinger til Danmarks Historie under Frederik 
IIl.,”? 1847. 

Frederick IV., King of Denmark, son of Christian 
V., was born in 1671. After he had married Louisa of 
Mecklenburg-Giistrow, he ascended the throne in 1699. 
In 1700 he formed an alliance with Peter the Great and 
Augustus, King of Poland, against Charles XII. of 
Sweden, who soon besieged Copenhagen and dictated 
the terms of peace. During the reverses that befell 
Charles XII. in 1709, Frederick again declared war, and 
captured the fortress of Tonningen, Stralsund, and other 
places. Jn 1718 Charles invaded Norway and besieged 
Frederickshall, where he was killed by a cannon-ball. 
Frederick died in 1730, regretted by his subjects, whom 
he governed with ability, and was succeeded by his son, 
Christian VI. 


See A. Horgr, ‘‘ Konig Friedrich’s IV. glorwiirdigstes Leben,” 
1829; RiecEts, ‘‘ Udkast til Fjerde Frederiks Historie,” 1799. 


Frederick V., King of Denmark, son of Christian 
VI., was born in 1723. He succeeded his father in 
1746, having previously married Louisa, daughter of 
George II. of England. His reign was remarkable for 
many institutions and enterprises for the promotion of 
commerce, industry, science, and arts. The emancipa- 
tion of serfs was tried with success in some districts; a 
hospital and an academy of fine arts were founded in 
the capital. In 1761 Frederick sent Niebuhr and others 
on a scientific expedition to Egypt and Arabia. He died 
in January, 1766, after a prosperous and pacific reign, 
and was succeeded by his son, Christian VII. 

See J. K. Hosst, “‘ Markvardigheder i Kong Frederiks Levnet 
og Regjering,” 1$20; G. L. BapEn, ‘‘ Frederiks Regjerings Aarbog,”’ 
1832; M.S. Arentz, “ Ligpraediken over Kong Frederik V.,’’ 1767. 

Frederick VI, King of Denmark and Norway, born 
in 1768, was the only son of Christian VII. and Caroline 
Matilda. He became regent in 1784, (in consequence 
of the mental alienation of his father,) and king in 1808, 
Between these two dates he made many reforms. He 
formed an alliance with Napoleon in 1808, his capital 
having been previously bombarded by the British. In 
1813 he refused to join the coalition against the French 
emperor. Russia and. Sweden having entered into a 
convention to annex Norway to the latter, Bernadotte 
attacked the dominions of Frederick, who was compelled 
to cede Norway in 1814. He died in 1839, and was suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, Christian VIII. 

See O. L. Bana, ‘‘ Mindetale over Kong Frederik VI.,”’ 1840; H. 
P. GressinG, ‘‘ Kong Frederik VI. Regjerings Historie,” 2 vols., 1850. 

Frederick VII, King of Denmark, and Duke of 
Sleswick and Holstein, born in 1808, is the only son of 
Christian VIII., whom he succeeded in January, 1848. 
The German party in Holstein and Sleswick revolted 
in March of the same year. After several indecisive 
battles, the insurgents were defeated at Idsted in July, 
1850, and the rebellion was suppressed in January, 1851. 
He contracted a morganatic marriage with the Countess 
Danner in 1850. In 1864 Austria and Prussia united in 
an aggressive war against Denmark, and conquered the 
duchies of Sleswick and Holstein. 

Frederick [Ger. Frrepricu, freed’rik] I, King of 
Prussia, born at K6nigsberg in 1657, was a son of Frede- 
rick William, Elector of Brandenburg. He succeeded 
his father in 1688, and was styled Frederick III. of 
Brandenburg. His wife was Sophia Charlotte, a sister of 
George I. of England. He joined the coalition against 
Louis XIV. of France in 1691. In 1700 the dukedom of 
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Prussia was erected into a kingdom, with the assent of | resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, . . . bearing up against 


the emperor, and Frederick gained the great object of 
his life, the title of king, on condition that he would aid 
Austria in the war of the Spanish succession, and vote 
with Austria in the Diet. He died in 1713, and left 
the throne to his son, Frederick William I. 

See STENZEL, “‘Geschichte des Preussischen Staats; FRANZ 
Horn, “‘Friedrich III., erster Kénig in Preussen,” 1816; J. G. 


Mirvac, ‘ Geschichte Friedrich’s I. Kénig’s von Preussen,”’ 1734 } 
WERNER Haun, “ Friedrich I, Konig in Preussen,”’ etc., 1851. 


Frederick II, surnamed THE Great, [Ger. FRIED- 
RICH DER Gross, freed’rik dér gros’seh ; Fr. FREDERIC 
LE GRAND, fra‘da’rék’ leh gr6n; It. FEDERIGO IL 
GRANDE, f&-dd-ree/go @1 gran’da; Sp. FEDERICO EL 
GRANDE, fa-pa-ree’ko @1 gr4n’da,| King of Prussia, was 
the son of Frederick William I. and Sophia Dorothea, 
who was a daughter of George I. of England. He was 
born at Berlin on the 24th of January, 1712. He received 
from nature a strong and acute intellect, with a rare 
firmness of temper and intensity of will. The discipline 
and training to which he was subjected by his father 
were extremely rigid, perverse, and illiberal; the study 
of Latin was positively forbidden to him. ‘Oliver Twist 
in the parish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys Hall,” 
says Macaulay, “were petted children when compared 
with this wretched heir-apparent of a crown.” It ap- 
pears that the prince would have been put to death by 
his father for desertion, or running away from the army, 
if he had not been saved by the intercession cf the 
Emperor of Germany. ‘The penalty was commuted into 
close confinement. Frederick married (by compulsion) 
Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick, in 1733. His favourite 
study or resource in his youth was French literature, 
He wrote and read nothing but French. 

He ascended the throne about June 1, 1740, and 
quickly displayed a political ability and an unscrupulous 
energy which surprised his courtiers and former com- 
panions. He seized the opportunity presented by the 
accession of Maria Theresa in October, 1740, and gave 
the first signal of the war of spoliation, called the war 
of the Austrian succession, by the sudden invasion of 
Silesia, which he occupied without much resistance. In 
April, 1741, he defeated the Austrians at the battle of 
Molwitz; after which Bavaria and France took arms as 
allies of Frederick. A separate peace was concluded in 
1742 between him and Maria Theresa, who ceded Silesia 
to the victor. He renewed hostilities in 1744, and took 
Prague, but was forced to retreat about the end of that 

ear. He commanded at Hohenfriedberg and at Sorr, 
where the Austrians were defeated, in 1745, and made 
peace with Austria in December of the same year. In the 
civil administration he was his own prime minister, or, 
rather, sole minister. “A love of labour for its own 
sake, an insatiable longing to dictate, to intermeddle, to 
make his power felt, a profound scorn and distrust of his 
fellow-creatures, indisposed him to ask counsel, to con- 
fide important secrets, to delegate ample powers.” (Mac- 
aulay.) He was so parsimonious that in his household 
“not a bottle of champagne was uncorked without his 
express order.” . He encouraged commerce, manufactures, 
and the fine arts. Every form of religion and of irre- 
ligion was tolerated by him. In 1750 he attracted to his 
court Voltaire, whom he treated with great favour. This 
eccentric friendship, however, soon ended in a violent 
quarrel. (See VOLTATRE.) 

A powerful coalition having been formed against 
Frederick by Maria Theresa, the Empress of Russia, the 
King of France, and other powers, he was thus involved 
in the Seven Years’ war, with no ally but the English. 
He began the war by the invasion of Saxony,.in August, 
1756, and, having defeated the Austrians at Lowositz, 
made himself master of that country. He opened the 
next campaign by a march into Bohemia, and gained the 
great battle of Prague, (May, 1757,) where he lost about 
18,000 men; but on the 18th of June he was defeated 
at Kolin by Marshal Daun, and driven out of Bohemia. 
His position now seemed desperate ; but his passion for 
writing verses did not fail even in this gloomy crisis. 
“ We hardly know,” says Macaulay, “any instance of the 
strength and weakness of human nature so striking and 
so grotesque as the character of this haughty, vigilant, 


a world in arms, with an ounce of poison in one pocket 
and a quire of bad verses in the other.” 

Frederick defeated a French army twice as numerous 
as his own, at Rossbach, in November, and gained a 
complete victory over the Austrians at Leuthen on the 
5th of December, 1757, when 27,000 of the enemy were 
killed, wounded, or taken. “That battle,” said Napoleon, 
“was a master-piece. Of itself it is sufficient to entitle 
Frederick to a place in the first rank of generals.” His 
fame was increased by a victory over the Russians at 
Zorndorf, near the Oder, in 1758. The principal event 
of the campaign of 1759 was the battle of Kunnersdorf, 
where the Prussians were routed by the allies and 
Frederick’s coat was pierced with balls. After the 
enemy had taken Berlin and reduced him to desperation, 
the tide of fortune turned in 1760, at the battles of 
Liegnitz and Torgau. The campaign of 1761 was, on 
the whole, disastrous to Frederick; but, in consequence 
of the death of the empress Elizabeth, January, 1762, 
the policy of Russia was changed, and Maria Theresa, 
deserted by her allies, was obliged to make peace in 
February, 1763. The result of the war was that Frede- 
rick kept Silesia and ceded nothing. 

He has been praised for the diligence and liberality 
with which he repaired the ruinous state to which the 
war had reduced his kingdom. On the partition of 
Poland, in 1772, he acquired Polish Prussia and a part 
of Great Poland. By the formation of the league called 
Fiirstenbund, ( Princes’ League,”) in 1785, he frustrated 
the design of the emperor to acquire Bavaria in exchange 
for the Low Countries. He died, without issue, at his 
palace of Sans-Souci, on the 17th of August, 1786, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William II. 
He left many and various works, which were published 
in 23 vols., 1790. His poem “On the Art of War,” 
“History of My Time,” and “History of the Seven 
Years’ War,” are reckoned among his best productions. 
Of his voluminous ‘‘ Memoirs” Macaulay remarks, “ The 
narrative is distinguished by clearness, conciseness, good 
sense, and a certain air of truth and simplicity, which is 
singularly graceful in a man who, having done great 
things, sits down to relate them.” 


See Lorp Dover, “Life of Frederick II.,” 2 vols., 1840; 
“< Frederick the Great and his Times,” by Tuomas CAMPBELL, 4 vols., 
1843; CARLYLE, “Life of Frederick the Great,’ 6 vols., 1858-65; 
BrouGuam, “Statesmen of the Time of George III.,” first series ; 
Macautay, ‘‘ Essays ;”? MrraBEAu, “ De la Monarchie Prussienne 
sous Frédéric le Grand,”’ 1788; THIEBAULT, ‘‘ Souvenirs ;’’ JOMINI, 
“Histoire critique et militaire des Guerres de Frédéric II ;” PaGa- 
NEL, ‘Histoire de Frédéric le Grand;” Preuss, “Friedrich der 
Grosse,’’ 9 vols., 1832-34; J. C. Apetune, ‘‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten 
Friedrich’s des Grossen,”’ 9 vols., 1757-66; FiscHER, ‘‘ Geschichte 
Friedrich’s IT.,”? 2 vols., 1787; J. F. Seyrart, “ Lebens- und Re- 
gierungs-geschichte Friedrich’s des Andern,”’ 9 vols., 1759-70; Buc- 
guoy, “Leben und Ende Friedrich’s des Einzigen,”’ 4 vols., 1787-91 ; 
CHARLES JOSEPH DE LIGNE, “Mémoires sur le Roi de Prusse,’’ 1788 ; 
Caro Denina, ‘Essai sur Ja Vie et le Regne de Frédéric II,” 1788 ; 
Catzapa, ‘‘ Vida de Federico II., Rey de Prusia,” 4 vols., 1788. 

For further bibliographical information respecting Frederick IT., 
the reader is referred to OkTTINGER’s “‘ Bibliographie biographique 
universelle,”’ 2 vols., 1854. 

Frederick, (or ARAGON,) King of Naples, son of Fer- 
dinand I., succeeded his nephew, Ferdinand II., who died, 
without issue, in September, 1496. In 1501, Louis XII. 
of France and Ferdinand of Spain agreed to depose 
the King of Naples and partition his kingdom between 
them, and each sent an army to take possession of his 
share. Frederick, after a feeble resistance, surrendered 
himself to the French, received from Louis the duchy of 
Anjou, and died in 1504. His son having died without 
issue in 1550, the family became extinct. 

Frederick I, (or ARAGoN,) King of Sicily, was the 
third son of Peter (Pedro) of Aragon and of Constance of 
Suabia. Heis called Frederick II. by some writers. He 
was crowned in 1296, and soon found himself engaged in 
war against Charles II. of Naples and the pope; but, 
being zealously supported by his subjects, he made a suc- 
cessful defence, and obtained peace in 1302. He renewed 
the war in 1312 against Robert, the successor of Charles 
II., and waged it for many years. He died in 1337, and 
was succeeded by his son, Pietro II. Frederick is re- 
garded as the founder of Sicilian nationality. 

See Buricny, ‘‘ Histoire générale de Sicile,” 2 vols., 1745; Mv- 
RATORI, “‘ Annali d’Italia.”’ 
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Frederick IT. or III, King of Sicily, born about 1340, 
was a son of Peter (Pietro) II., and succeeded his elder 
brother Louis in 1355. He found the kingdom in dis- 
order, and at war with Joanna I. of Naples, who captured 
Messina and Palermo. In 1372 he obtained peace, and 
recovered those towns, by paying tribute. He died in 
1377, leaving a daughter, Maria, who married Martin IT. 
of Aragon. : 

See ViLianl, “‘Istoria;”’ Buricny, ‘ Histoire générale de Sicile.”’ 

Frederick, [Sw. Frrp’/ricxk,] King of Sweden, a son 
of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, was born at Cassel} 
in 1676, He married Ulrica Eleonora, a sister of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, in 1715. She succeeded to the throne 
at the death of Charles, and in 1720 the Diet, at her 
request, elected Frederick king. He made peace before 
the end of 1721 with Russia and the other enemies whom 
the ambition of Charles XII. had armed against Sweden, 
by giving up Livonia, Ingria, etc. His reign was pacific, 
except a war with Russia in 1741 and 1742, in which the 
Swedes were defeated. He died in 1751, and was suc- 
ceeded by Adolph Frederick of Holstein. 

See Grver, ‘‘ Histoire de la Suéde ;” J. ARKENHOLTZ, “‘ Leben 
Friedrich’s I. K6nigs von Schweden,” 1752. 

Frederick I, Duke of Austria, born in 1174, was a 
son of Leopold I. He led an army of crusaders to Pales- 
tine in 1197, and besieged Toron without success. Died 
in 1198. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Frederick III, Archduke of Austria, born in 1286, 
was the eldest son of the emperor Albert I. After the 
death of Albert the throne was claimed by Frederick 
and by Louis of Bavaria. The former was supported by 
the Guelphs, and his rival by the Ghibelines. In 1322 
Frederick was defeated in battle and taken prisoner by 
Louis, who treated him generously. Died in 1330. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Frederick V., Duke of Austria, was a younger son 
of Leopold of Austria. He was an adherent of Pope 
John XXIIL., and offended the emperor Sigismund in 
1415 by aiding that pontiff to abscond from Constance, 
where the Council was then in session. Frederick was 
placed under the ban of the empire, and saved himself 
from ruin only by a humble submission. Died in 1436. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Frederick I, Elector Palatine, [Ger. FRIEDRICH 
CURFURST VON DER PFALZ,| surnamed THE VICTORIOUS, 
born in 1425, was a son of Louis III. He became re- 
gent at the death of his elder brother, in 1449. A league 
was formed against him by several princes, whom he 
defeated in 1460. Died in 1476. 

See Trirnime, ‘‘ Res geste Friderici Palatini,”? 1602; ErscH 
und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Frederick II, Elector Palatine, surnamed THE 
Wisk, a son of Philip, was born in 1482. He succeeded 
his brother Louis in 1544, and embraced the doctrines 
of Luther in 1545. He afterwards joined the league of 
Schmalkalden, and signed the formulary called the “ In- 
terim” in 1548. He died in 1556, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Otho Henry. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Frederick III. Elector Palatine, surnamed THE 
Pious, born in 1515, was a son of John IL., Duke of 
Simmern. He became a zealous Protestant. He ob- 
tained the dignity of Elector in 1559, and sent troops to 
aid the French Huguenots in 1568. He died in 1576, 
and was succeeded by his son, Louis VI. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’? 

Frederick IV., Elector Palatine, surnamed THE 
Just, born mM 1574, was a son of Louis VI. He began 
to reign in 1592. He founded Mannheim about 1606, 
Died in 1610. 

Frederick V., Elector Palatine, and King of Bohe- 
mia, born in 1596, was a son of Frederick IV., and father 
of Prince Rupert, famous in English history. He married 
in 1613 Elizabeth, a daughter of James I. of Eneland 
and became the chief of the German Protestant Unido! 
In 1619 he was elected King of Bohemia by the people 
of that country, who had revolted against the emperor, 
He was completely defeated in battle at Prague in 1620 
lost his hereditary dominions, and was obliged to go into 
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exile. His electoral dignity was transferred to the Duke 
of Bavaria. Died in 1632. 

See Erscu und GruBer, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ Lirowsx1, 
“Friedrich V., Curfiirst von der Pfalz und Konig von Béhmen.” 

Frederick III, surnamed THE SAGE, Elector of 
Saxony, born about 1463, was a son of Ernest, whom 
he succeeded in 1486. He magnanimously refused the 
imperial crown in 1519, and voted for Charles V. He 
promoted the Reformation, and was a faithful patron of 
Luther. When Luther was returning from the Diet of 
Worms, where he had been proscribed, in 1521, he was 
seized by order of Frederick, and secreted in the castle 
of Wartburg. Frederick died in 1525, and was succeeded 
by his brother John. 


See Puitip MeLancuTxon, ‘‘ Oratio de Friderico duce Saxoniz,”’ 
1551; H. O. Mencke, “‘Dissertatio de Friderico III. Sapiente,’” 
1712; P. EKERMAN, ‘“ Dissertatio de Friderico Sapiente,”’ Upsal, 
1761. 


Frederick, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of George 
IL, was born in 1707. He was estranged from his father 
and became the leader of the Opposition, (z2. of the 
party called Patriots, who opposed Walpole.) “The 
royal family,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ was rather strengthened 
than weakened by the disagreement of its two most 
distinguished members.” In 1736 he married Augusta, 
Princess of Saxe-Gotha. ‘The fall of Walpole, in 1742, 
caused the dissension between the king and the prince 
to abate for a time ; but the latter soon resumed his oppo- 
sition. He died in 1751, leaving a number of children; 
one of his sons became King George III. 

Frederick, Landgrave of Thuringia, born in 1256, 
was a son and rightful heir of Albert of Thuringia. His 
mother was a daughter of the emperor Frederick II. He 
waged war against his father, (who wished to exclude 
him from the succession,) and obtained possession of 
Thuringia and Misnia about 1308. Died in 1324. 

Frederick, COLONEL, a Corsican officer, born about 
1730, was supposed to be the son of Theodore, who was 
styled King of Corsica. He entered the service of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, who sent him to England as his 
agent. He wrote a ‘“ Description of Corsica,” (1798.) 
He committed suicide in London in 1797. 

Frederick Augustus I. and IL, Kings of Poland. 
See AUGUSTUS. 

Prederick Augustus [Ger. FRIEDRICH AUGUST, 
freed/rik Sw’godst] I, King of Saxony, born at Dres- 
den in 1750, was the eldest son of the Elector Fred- 
erick Christian, whom he succeeded in 1763. He is 
said to have uniformly consulted the happiness of his 
subjects. He abolished torture, (1770,) and made other 
reforms in legislation. In 1791 he refused the crown 
of Poland. He maintained neutrality in the war between 
the French and the allied powers until 1806, when he 
united his army with that of Prussia. In December, 
1806, he assumed the title of king, joined the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, and became an ally of Napoleon. He 
was deprived by the allied powers of a large part of his 
kingdom about 1815. He died in May, 1827, and was 
succeeded by his brother Antony. 

See Hermann, ‘‘Friedrich Augusts Leben,” 1827; Poruirz, 
‘Friedrich Augusts Leben,”’ 2 vols., 1830. 

Frederick Augustus II, King of Saxony, born in 
May, 1797, was a nephew of the preceding, and a son of 
Prince Maximilian. He married the archduchess Caro- 
line of Austria in°r819. In July, 1830, he was appointed 
general-in-chief.of the army. He began to reign in 
June, 1836, his father having renounced his right to the 
throne. He was so interested in botany that he made 
several botanical excursions to foreign countries after 
his accession. He died in August, 1854, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother John. . 

Frederick Charles, (or Friedrich Karl,) Prince of 
Prussia, a nephew of the king, Wilhelm /I., and a son of 
Friedrich Karl Alexander, was born in 1828. He com- 
manded the first Prussian army which defeated the Aus- 
trians at Sadowa, (Koniggratz,) July 3, 1866. Another 
army, under the crown-prince, arrived some hours after 
the battle began, and contributed to the victory. The 
Austrians, commanded by Benedek, lost about one 
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon and 14,000 un- 
wounded prisoners. About 200,000 men were engaged 
on each side. 
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Frederick Henry or ORANGE. See ORANGE. 

Frederick William, |Ger. FrizepRICcH WILHELM, 
freed’rik Wil/hélm,] Elector of Brandenburg, surnamed 
THE GREAT ELEcror, born in 1620, was the son of 
the Elector George William, the prince to whose policy 
the house of Hohenzollern owes its greatness. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1640, soon after which he obtained 
from the King of Poland the sovereignty of the duchy of 
Prussia. By the treaty of Westphalia (1648) he acquired 
Magdeburg, Minden, and part of Pomerania. In 1655 
he joined Charles Gustavus of Sweden in a successful 
invasion of Poland. As the ally of Holland and the 
emperor, he took the field. against Louis XIV. in 1672. 
The Swedes, having invaded his dominions, were totally 
defeated by him at Fehrbellin in 1675. In 1679 he made 
peace with Sweden and France, receiving from the latter 
300,000 crowns. His first wife was Louisa Henrietta, 
Princess of Orange, author of a popular hymn, ‘“ Jesus 
mein Zuversicht.”” He possessed great political abilities, 
and his reign was very beneficial to Prussia. He died in 
1688, and was succeeded by his son, Frederick I. 


See SAMUEL VON PurENporr, “De Rebus gestis Friderici Wil- 
helmi,”’ 1695; FRaNz Horn, ‘‘ Leben Friedrich Wilhelms des Gros- 
sen,”’ 1814; Von Raumer, “ Fried. Wilhelm’s des grossen Kurfiirsten 
Kinderjahre,” 1850; S. Hirscu, ‘‘ Erinnerungen an den grossen Kur- 
fiirsten Friedrich Wilhelm, und an seine Gemahlin Louise,” 1852. 


Frederick William (or Friedrich Wilhelm) I, 
King of Prussia, a son of Frederick I., was born in 1688. 
He ascended the throne in February, 1713, having mar- 
ried Sophia Dorothea of Hanover. He was very parsi- 
monious, eccentric, and arbitrary. ‘“ His eccentricities,” 
says Macaulay, “were such as had never been seen out 
of a mad-house. . . . His taste for military pomp and 
order became a mania, like that of a Dutch burgomaster 
for tulips. .. . Every country was ransacked by his agents 
for men above the ordinary stature,” for his army.  Al- 
though he formed a large and highly-disciplined army, 
he was a pacific prince, and was not engaged in any im- 
portant wars. He founded a medical college and other 
useful institutions at Berlin, but was hostile to literature, 
art, and metaphysics. He died in 1740, leaving the 
throne to his son, Frederick the Great. 

See Morcenstern, ‘ Ueber Friedrich Wilhelm I.,”’ 1793; FOrs- 
ER, “‘ Geschichte Friedrich Wilhelms I.,”’ 1835; ErscuH und GRUBER, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” E. Mauvitton, “ Histoire de Fré- 
déric Guillaume I,” 1741, (translated into English by W. PHE.ps, 
1750;) F. CrRAmerR, ‘‘Zur Geschichte Friedrich Wilhelm’s I. und 
Becichs II.,”’ 1829; “‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 
1835. 

Frederick William II, King of Prussia, born in 
September, 1744, was a son of Augustus William, who 
was a brother of Frederick the Great. He was declared 
crown-prince, or heir to the throne, in 1758, and began 
- to reign in August, 1786. His first wife, Elizabeth Chris- 
tina Ulrica of Brunswick, having been divorced in 1769, 
he married the princess Louisa of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
In August, 1791, occurred a famous interview at Pilnitz 
hetween Frederick William and the Emperor of Austria, 
who agreed to intervene for the defence of Louis XVI. 
of France against his subjects. He invaded France with 
a large army in July, 1792, but retreated to the Rhine, 
without important results, in the autumn of that year. 
The dilatory movements of the Prussians in this and the 
ensuing campaign are ascribed to secret negotiations or 
intrigues, (See DUMOURIEZ, and BRUNSWICK, DUKE OF.) 
Frederick William united with Russia in the second par- 
tition of Poland, (1793,) by which he obtained Dantzic 
and Thorn, with about 1100 German square miles of ter- 
ritory. He made a separate peace with the French re- 
public at Bale in April, 1795. Died in November, 1797, 
leaving his throne to his son, Frederick William III. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Mrra- 
BEAU, “‘ Histoire secréte de la Cour de Berlin.” 

Frederick William IIL. King of Prussia, the eldest 
son of the preceding, was born in August, 1770. His 
mother was Louisa of Hesse-Darmstadt. He married 
the Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and succeeded his 
father on the 16th of November, 1797. For the neutrality 
which he observed between the French and the coalition 
he was rewarded at the peace of Lunéville, 1801, with the 
bishoprics of Hildesheim and Paderborn, besides some 
other territories. The population of Prussia was then 
about ten millions. 
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He refused to join the third coalition against the 
French in 1805 until the French army had violated the 
neutral territory of Anspach. In November, 1805, he 
formed a secret alliance with Russia and the other powers: 
but a few days after the battle of Austerlitz he concluded 
with Napoleon a treaty of peace, by which Hanover was 
annexed to Prussia in exchange for Anspach, Cleves, 
and Neufchatel. This transaction provoked England to 
declare war against Prussia. His alliance with France 
was broken by the aggressions of Napoleon, or by the 
offer of the latter to restore Hanover to England. He 
demanded as his ultimatum that the French troops should 
evacuate Germany; but before this demand reached Paris 
Napoleon had advanced far on his way to the seat of 
war. The Prussians were routed at Jena and Auerstadt 
on the 14th of October, 1806, a few days after which 
Napoleon entered Berlin. The war was ended in July, 
1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, which deprived Frederick 
William of about half of his kingdom,—viz., the Polish 
provinces, and all that part which lies west of the Elbe. 

He applied himself with success to repair the desola- 
tions caused by the war, made reforms in the government, 
and abolished serfdom. In 1812 he was compelled to 
furnish a large force to aid the French in the invasion of 
Russia; but in March, 1813, he summoned his subjects to 
the war of liberation, for which they evinced the utmost 
enthusiasm. He gave proof of personal courage in 
several battles in 1813, and entered Paris in triumph in 
March, 1814. At the Congress of Vienna, 1814-15, he 
recovered nearly all the provinces he had lost, and ac- 
quired half of Saxony. He failed to give his people a 
free constitution, as he had promised. Frederick William 
was aruler of moderate capacity. He died in June, 1840, 
and was succeeded by his son, Frederick William IV. 


See Leurscn, ‘‘ Geschichte des Preussischen Staats unter Wil- 
helm III. ;” Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ 
Turers, “ History of the French Revolution ;”” Hxnse, “ Friedrich 
Wilhelm III.,”? 1840 ; F. R. Eycert, “‘ Charakterziige und historische 
Fragmente aus dem Leben Friedrich Wilhelm’s III.,” 3 vols., 1842- 
44, (translated into English by J. Brrcu, London, 1844.) 


Frederick William IV., King of Prussia, was born 
on the 15th of October, 1795. He married in 1823 
Elizabeth Louisa, a daughter of Maximilian, King of 
Bavaria. In consequence of the marriage of his sister 
to Nicholas of Russia, he became an intimate friend of 
the latter. He began his reign, June 7, 1840, with mea- 
sures of indulgence and moderation, and excited hopes 
of reforms which were never realized. He refused to 
restrict his absolute power by a constitution, saying, ‘I 
would not have a piece of parchment interposed between 
me and my people.” Excited by the triumph of the 
French revolutionists, the citizens of Berlin revolted in 
March, 1848. After several days of severe fighting, the 
king withdrew his troops from the city, changed his 
ministry, and made concessions to the Liberal party. 
He granted in December, 1848, a constitution which has 
since been modified or nullified, and professed a great 
zeal for German unity, until the National Assembly at 
Frankfort elected the Archduke John of Austria as lieu- 
tenant-general. He was censured for his irresolution 
and neutrality in the Crimean war. He was rendered 
incompetent to reign by a serious malady in 1858, after 
which his brother acted as regent. He died, without 
issue, in January, 1861, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, styled William (Wilhelm) I. 

Frederick William I, the last Elector of Hesse, 
born in 1802, was the son of William II., whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1847. He became very unpopular. In 1866 he 
took side with Austria in the war against the King of 
Prussia, who deposed him and annexed Hesse to his 
own kingdom. 

Frederick William, Prince Royal or Crown-Prince 
of Prussia, born on the 18th of October, 1831, is the 
eldest son of the regent Frederick William Lewis, after- 
wards William (Wilhelm) I. He commanded the second 
army which in June, 1866, entered Bohemia from Silesia, 
and, after several successful actions at Nachod, Trau- 
tenau, etc., effected a junction with the other Prussian 
army at Sadowa, July 3. He married Victoria Adelaide, 
a daughter of the Queen of England, in 1858. | 

Frederick William, Duke of Brunswick. 
BRUNSWICK, 


See 
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Frederick William Charles, King of Wiirtem- 
berg, born at Treptow in 1754, received from nature 
superior abilities. In 1797 he married Charlotte Au- 
gusta Matilda, a princess of England, and succeeded his 
father, Frederick Eugene, as Duke of Wiirtemberg. He 
obtained the dignity of Elector in 1803. Having formed 
an alliance with Napoleon, (1805,) he gained a large 
accession of territory and the title of king. He joined 
the Confederation of the Rhine in 1806. His army 
fought for Napoleon in 1809, 1812, and 1813, but joined 
the allies in November, 1813. Died in October, 1816. 

See Turers, “ Histoire du Consulat et de ?Empire ;”? Erscu und 
Gruber, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Frederick William Charles, Prince of the Low 
Countries, second son of William I., was born in 1797. 
He married a daughter of the King of Prussia in 1825, 
took a prominent part in the war of the Belgian revo- 
lution in 1830, and commanded in battle at Brussels, 
fiom which he was compelled to retreat in September 
of that year. 

Fredro, fra’dro, (MAXIMILIAN,) Palatine of Podolia, 
a popular Polish author, noted for civil and military 
services. He published several able works on political 
and military affairs, which acquired a high reputation. 
One of these is entitled “ Proverbs and Advice, Moral, 
Political, and Military.” He died in 1676. 

Free/ling, (Sir FRANcrIs,) born at Bristol, England, 
in 1764, entered the General Post-Office in 1787. Fora 
long period he filled the office of secretary of that de- 
partment with eminent ability and fidelity. His services 
were rewarded with the rank of baronet in 1828. Died 
in 1836. 

Free’man, (Epwarp A.,) an English historian, born 
at Harborne, Staffordshire, in 1823. He studied at Trinity 
College, Oxford, of which he was elected a Fellow in 
1845. He published, besides other works, ‘‘ The History 
and Conquests of the Saracens,” (1856,) “The History 
of Federal Government,” (1st vol., 1863,) and a valuable 
“ History of the Norman Conquest of England,” of which 
the first volume appeared in 1867 and the third in 1869. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1869. 


Free’man, (JAMES,) an American Unitarian minister, 
born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1759, graduated 
at Harvard in 1777. He became about 1782 reader 
at the King’s Chapel, Boston, and soon after separated 
from the Episcopal Church. He was the first minister 
in the United States that openly professed to be a Uni- 
tarian; and he continued to preach in Boston for fifty 
years. Died in 1835. 

Freeman, (THOMAS,) an English poet, born in Glou- 
cestershire about 1590, was educated at Oxford. He 
wrote numerous epigrams. 

Freeman, (WILLIAM PEERE WILLIAMS,) an English 
admiral, born in 1742, entered the navy about 1757, and 
gained distinction in the American war, 1776-82. He 
was made an admiral about 1830. Died in 1832. 

Fregoso, fra-go’s0, or Fregose, fra-go’sa, (in the 
plural, Fregosi, fra-go’See,) a Genoese family, which 
in the fourteenth century gained distinction among the 
popular party and by their rivalry with the Adorni oc- 
casioned frequent civil wars. FREGOSO, (DOMENICO,) 
became Doge of Genoa in 1370. He conquered the isle 
of Cyprus, and was deposed in 1378. Prerro was a 
brother of the preceding. He commanded the arma- 
ment which conquered Cyprus in 1373, and in 1393 was 
elected doge. THOMAS was elected doge in 141s. Being 
attacked by Alfonso of Aragon and the Duke of Milan, 
he made a brave resistance, but was forced to retire from 
Genoa in 1421. In 1436 he was again elected, and held 
the office until 1443. JANUS, a nephew of Thomas, was 
elected doge in 1447, and died the next year. PIETRO, 
nephew of Thomas, was elected in 1450, and for eight 
years maintained his power against Alfonso of Aragon 
and the Adorni. In 1458 he ceded the seigniory of 
Genoa to Charles VII. of France. He was killed in an 
attempt to expel the French from Genoain 1459. Paut, 
brother of Pietro, and Archbishop of Genoa, was an am- 
bitious and unscrupulous priest. In 1461 he drove Pros- 
per Adorno out of the city, and placed his own cousin, 
Spinetta Fregoso, in the office of doge. He caused him- 
self to be elected in 1462, but was expelled from office 


in 1464 by Sforza, Duke of Milan, He was again in 
power from 1483 to 1488. Died in 1498. Barrrisra, a 
son of Pietro, was born at Genoa about 1440, elected 
doge in 1479, and deposed by a conspiracy in 1483. He 
wrote a “Life of Martin V.,” and a treatise on love, 
“ Anteros, sive De Amore.” OCTAVIAN was elected doge 
in 1513, after having expelled the French. He was 
compelled in 1515 to cede the sovereignty of Genoa 
to Francis I. of France, in whose name he governed the 
same until 1522. In 1528 the success of Andrea Doria 
terminated the rivalry between the Adorno and Fregoso 
families. FREDERICO, a brother of Octavian, was born 
in Genoa about 1480. He was versed in Hebrew and 
other languages, and wrote, besides other works, a 
‘* Paraphrase on the Paternoster,” in ¢ervza rima, anda 
“Treatise on Prayer,” (1542.) He became a cardinal in 
1539. Died in 1541. ‘ 

See E. VincEns, ** Histoire de Génes ;’”’ Stsmonpr, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes.” 

Fregoso, (ANTONIO FILEREMO,) an Italian poet, born 
in Genoa, of the same family as the preceding, lived at 
the court of Milan about 1500, and enjoyed a high repu- 
tation as a poet. His principal poems are ‘‘ The Laughter 
of Democritus and the Weeping of Heraclitus,” (1506, 
often reprinted,) ‘Contest of Plutus and Irus,” (‘ Con- 
tenzione di Pluto ed Iro,”) and “La Cerva bianca,” 
(“The White Deer,” 1510.) Died about 1515. 

See GINGUENE, ‘“‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;? Turasoscut, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Freher, fra’er, [ Lat. FREHE/RUS,] (MARQUARD,) a 
German historian, and a native of Augsburg, published 
“Ancient Bohemian Historians,” ‘ History of the Ancient 
Franks,” and other works, which enjoy a high reputation. 
Died in 1614. 


See Metcuior Apam, ‘Vite Jurisconsultorum;’? NickRon, 
‘* Mémoires.” 

Freher, (PAuL,) a German biographer, born at Nu- 
remberg in 1611. He practised medicine in that city, 
and compiled a mediocre work, called “ Theatre of Men 
eminent for Learning,” (‘‘Theatrum Virorum Eruditione 
clarorum,” 1688,) containing notices of about 2850 emi- 
nent authors and other persons. Died in 1682. 

Freherus. See FREHER. 

Freig, fric, or Freige, fri’/geh, [Lat. FrRet/crus,] 
(JOHANN THomaAs,) a learned German writer, born at 
Friburg, in Brisgau, in 1543. He became rector of the 
college of Altorf in 1575. He wrote, besides other works 
in Latin, a “ Life of Peter Ramus,” (about 1580,) and 
“ Rhetorica, Poetica, Logica,” (1582,) and published 
Cicero’s Orations with notes, (3 vols., 1581,) often re- 
printed. Died in 1583. 

Freigius. See FRreIc. 

Freiligrath, fri/lic-rat’, (FERDINAND,) a celebrated 
German lyric and patriotic poet, born at Detmold in 
1810. In 1833 he published some poems in the “Alma- 
nac of the Muses,” which were so successful that he 
renounced his previous employment in a banking-house 
at Amsterdam, and devoted himself to literature. After 
the revolution of 1848 he brought out his spirited poem 
entitled “The Dead to the Living,” for which he was 
tried by the government, but was acquitted. Owing to 
renewed political accusations, he left Germany in 1849, 
and settled in London. Among his best productions 
are his “ Political and Social Poems,” and ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith,” (‘‘Glaubensbekenntniss,”) which enjoy the 
greatest popularity among the Liberal party in Germany. 
Freiligrath’s poetry, apart from the fervent patriotism it 
displays, possesses merits of a high order; and he has 
made several excellent translations from the English 
and French. 

See Loncretiow’s “f Poets and Poetry of Europe ; 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1845. 

Freind, frénd, or Friend, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an English 
physician, born in Northamptonshire in 1675, was an 
excellent classical scholar, and eminent in his profession. 
He served as army physician under the Earl of Peter- 
borough, in Spain, in 1705-07. He was chosen Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1712, and member of Parliament 
in 1722, In 1727 he was appointed first physician to 
the queen of George II. He wrote many able medical 
works, of which the most important is his “ History of 
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Physic from the Time of Galen to the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century,” (2 vols., 1726-27.) Died in 1728. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Freind, (Rosert,) D.D., an English divine, a brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1667. He resided in West- 
minster, wrote verses in Latin and English, edited 
“Cicero de Oratore,” (1724,) and was an opponent of 
Bentley in the controversy respecting the Epistles of 
Phalaris. He was head-master of Westminster School. 
Died in 1751. 

Freinsheim, frins/him’, [Lat. FreinsHEr/MIus,] (Jo- 
HANN,) a German scholar, born at Ulm in 1608. In 1642 
he was appointed professor of eloquence and political 
economy at Upsal, and in 1647 was created by Queen 
Christina her librarian and historiographer. He was 
honorary professor at Heidelberg when he died in 1660. 
He published several editions of the classics, and wrote 
a valuable supplement to Livy and to Quintus Curtius, 
with a view of restoring the lost books of those authors. 

See A. FreinsHerM, ‘‘ Laudatio posthuma J. Freinshemii,’’ 1661. 

Freinshemius. See FREINSHEIM. 

Freire, fra’e-r4, (FRANCISCO Joz,) a Portuguese 
philologist and historian, born at Lisbon in 1713. As 
a member of the Academy of Arcades, he was called 
“Candido Lusitano.” Te wrote ‘Maxims on the Art 
of Oratory,” and a “Life of Prince Henry of Portugal,” 
(1758.) Died in 1773. ‘‘He contributed much,” says 
Ferdinand Denis, “to the restoration of literature by the 
purity of his style.” (‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géneérale.”) 

Freire de Andrada, fra’e-ra da 4n-dra/da, (BER- 
NARDIM,) a Portuguese general, born in Lisbon in 1764. 
He had risen to the rank of lieutenant-general when the 
war against Bonaparte began. In 1808 he put himself 
at the head of the national army which co-operated 
with Wellington. He was accused of treason by some 
factious persons, and was killed by his own soldiers at 
Braga in 1809. 

Freire de Andrada, (HyAcINTH.) See ANDRADA, 
(JACINTO.) 

Freire de Andrade, (or Andrada,) fra’e-ra da An- 
dra’da, (or 4n-dra’d4,) (GoMrEz,) a Portuguese general, 
and an able administrator, born about 1685. He was 
governor of Rio Janeiro for many years, beginning in 
1733. He was the hero of the poem of Basileo da Gama 
entitled “O Uruguay.” In 1756 he defeated the Spaniards 
in the war of the Seven Missions. Died in 1763. 

See Souruey’s ‘‘ History of Brazil.’ 

Freire de Andrade, (GomMEz,) a Portuguese general, 
was born in Vienna in 1752. He obtained a command in 
the French army under Junot in 1808, served in Russia 
in 1812, and was governor of Dresden in 1813. Having 
returned to Lisbon, he was executed, on a charge of 
conspiracy against Marshal Beresford, in 1817. His inno- 
cence was recognized several years later. 

See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “Histoire de Jean VI, 
Roi de Portugal,” etc., Paris, 1827. 

Freire de Carvalho, fra’e-ra da kar-val’yo, (FRAN- 
cIsco,) a Portuguese critic, who became professor of 
eloquence in Lisbon about 1846. He published a good 
edition of the “Lusiad,” (1843,) and an ‘Essay on the 
Literary History of Portugal,” (1845.) 

Freitag. See FREYTAG, 

Frelinghuysen, free/ling-hi’zen, (FREDERICK,) an 
American statesman, born in New Jersey in 1753. He 
graduated at Princeton in 1770, and served with distinc- 
tion as captain at the battles of Trenton and Monmouth. 
He was a member of the Continental Congress of 1775, 
and from 1793 to 1796 was a United States Senator. 
Died in 1804. 

Frelinghuysen, (THEODORE,) an American states- 
man, a son of the preceding, was born in Somerset 
county, New Jersey, in 1787. He graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1804, studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1808. In 1829 he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, in which he acted with the Whig 
party and took a prominent part in the debates until 
1835. He became chancellor of the University of New 
York in 1838. In 1844 he was nominated as candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency of the United States by the 
Whig party, which also nominated Henry Clay for the 
Presidency ; but they were not elected. He was chosen 
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president of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, in 1850. © 


Died in 1862. 

See T. W. Cuambers, “‘ Memoir of the Life of T. Frelinghuysen,” 
1863, with portrait, 

Frellon, fra/lon’, (JEAN and FRANGOTS,) printers of 
Lyons, France, who acquired distinction by the perfec- 
tion of their editions of the New Testament and other 
books, printed between 1530 and 1570. 

Fre/mantle, (Sir THomMaAs FRANCIS,) an English 
politician, born in 1798. He represented Buckingham 
in Parliament from 1827 to 1846, and acted with the 
Conservatives. He was secretary of war in 1844-45, 
and was appointed chairman of the board of customs 
in 1846. 

Frémin, fra’man’, (RENE,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris in 1673. In 1722 Philip V. of Spain employed 
him to embellish with statuary his gardens and palace 
of the Granja. Died in 1745. 

Fréminet, frd/me’nd’, (MARTIN,) an eminent French 
painter, born in Paris in 1567, studied many years in 
Italy with such success that Henry IV. of France chose 
him in 1603 as his first painter, and employed him in 
decorating the chapel of Fontainebleau, which contains 
his master-pieces. He imitated the style of Michael 
Angelo, and excelled in composition and perspective. 
Died in 1619. 


See A. Fétipren, ‘Entretiens sur les Vies des plus célébres 
Peintres.”’ 


Fre’m6nt’, (JOHN CHARLES,) the “ Pathfinder” of the 
Rocky Mountains, an American explorer and general, 
born at Savannah, Georgia, January 21, 1813, was the 
son of a Frenchman and a Virginian mother. He gradu- 
ated at Charleston College, South Carolina, and became 
a professor of mathematics in the navy about 1835; but 
he soon resigned that position. In 1838 and 1839 he 
assisted Nicollet in the exploration of the upper portion 
of the Valley of the Mississippi. He was appointed a 
second lieutenant of the topographical engineers in 1838, 
and was ordered in 1841 to explore and survey the river 
Des Moines. In October of that year he married Jessie, 
a daughter of Senator Benton, of Missouri. Having 
formed a project to explore the Rocky Mountains and 
to open an overland route to the Pacific Ocean, he 
began the arduous enterprise, under the authority of 
the government, in May, 1842. He examined the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains, and ascended, in August, 
the highest peak of the Wind River Mountains, (13,570 
feet above the sea,) which is now called Fremont’s Peak. 
In the autumn of 1842 he returned to Washington, and 
published a report of his discoveries, which was com- 
mended by Humboldt in his “Aspects of Nature.” 

In the summer of 1843 he conducted another expedi- 
tion up the valley of the Platte and through the South 
Pass, explored Great Salt Lake, and made, important 
discoveries in geography. He arrived in November at 
Fort Vancouver, near the mouth of the Columbia River, 
and in the ensuing winter attempted to return by a more 
southern route; but his progress was arrested by deep 
snows, and his party suffered severely from hunger and 
cold. Having changed his course, he reached the Sacra- 
mento River in March, 1844, and, returning through the 
Great Basin and the South Pass, arrived at Kansas in 
July of that year. The daring and fortitude exhibited 
in this expedition among hostile savages and inhospi- 
table deserts have hardly been surpassed in the records 
of human adventure. Soon after his return he was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain, and prepared a report of 
his second expedition. In the spring of 1845 he con- 
ducted a third expedition, to explore the Sierra Nevada, 
California, &c. He was attacked by Mexicans near 
Monterey in March, 1846, defended himself with success, 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in May, and 
was appointed Governor of California by Commodore 
Stockton, whose authority was disputed by General 
Kearney. Fremont, however, continued to recognize 
Commodore Stockton as his superior, and was arrested 
by General Kearney, who ordered him to report to the 
adjutant-general at Washington. He was tried bya court- 
martial, and found guilty of mutiny and disobedience, 
for which he was pardoned by the President; but he 
declined the pardon, and resigned his commission. 
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In 1848 Fremont attempted, at his own expense, 
another expedition across the continent, through the 
northern part of Mexico; but, the guide having lost his 
way, the party, after undergoing incredible sufferings, in 
which about one-third of their number perished, were 
compelled, to return to Santa Fe, whence they had 
started. 

In 1849 he settled in California, where he had pur- 
chased a large auriferous tract called the Mariposa 
estate. He exerted his influence to make California a 
free State, and was one of the Senators chosen to repre- 
sent that State in the Federal Senate in 1850. His term 
in the Senate expired in March, 1851. For his services 
as an explorer he received, in 1850, a gold medal from 
the King of Prussia, and another from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. In 1853 he conducted, at 
his own expense, an exploring party to the Pacific, and 
succeeded in finding a new route about latitude 38° north. 
He was nominated as candidate for the Presidency by the 
Republican National Convention in June, 1856, as the 
competitor of the Democratic candidate, James Buchanan. 
Colonel Fremont received one hundred and fourteen 
electoral votes, cast by eleven States, against one hun- 
dred and seventy-four votes given to his opponent. 

In May, 1861, he was appointed a major-general of the 
regular army, and commander of the department of Mis- 
souri, or Western district. In August he issued an order 
for the emancipation of the slaves of those who should 
take arms against the United States ; but this act was dis- 
approved and annulled by the President, who considered 
it premature. Moving his army from the Missouri 
River, he pursued the enemy, who retired southwestward. 
He had just overtaken the army of insurgents at Spring- 
field, when he was removed from the command, Novem- 
ber 2, 1861. In March, 1862, he was appointed to the 
command of the Mountain department, including parts of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. About the 1st of 
June he began to pursue General Jackson, (Stonewvall,) 
who, after chasing General Banks down the Shenandoah 
Valley to the Potomac, was retiring towards Harrison- 
burg. General Fremont attacked the enemy on the 8th 
of June, 1862, at Cross Keys, where he fought an inde- 
cisive battle. He was then recalled from the pursuit of 
General Jackson, and he resigned his command about 
the end of June, because he was not willing to serve 
under General Pope, his junior or inferior in rank. 

See Joun BicEtow, “Life of John C. Frémont,’’ 1856; C. W. 
Uruam, “Life and Explorations of J. C. Frémont,” 1856; ‘‘ Fré- 
mont’s Explorations,’”’ 2 vols., 1859. 

Frémont d’Ablancourt, fra’mdn’ da’blén’koor’, 
(Nicouas,) a French Protestant, born in Paris about 
1625, was a nephew of Perrot d’Ablancourt. By the 
influence of Turenne he was appointed ambassador to 
Portugal in 1663. When the edict of Nantes was re- 
voked, in 1685, he was obliged to leave France, and 
retired to Holland, where the Prince of Orange appointed 
him historiographer. He wrote, besides a few other 
works, ‘“‘ Memoirs in relation to the History of Portugal,” 
(from 1659 to 1668, published in 1701.) Died in 1693. 


See Haag, “La France protestante.” 


_ Frémy, fra’/me’, (ARNOULD,) a French littérateur, born 
in 1809, has written some works of fiction. 

_ Prémy, (EDMoND,) a French chemist, born in Paris 
in 1814. He was a favourite pupil of M. Pelouze, whom 
he aided as assistant professor in the Polytechnic School. 
He afterwards succeeded M. Pelouze as professor, and 
succeeded Gay-Lussac in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. In conjunction with Pelouze, he produced successful 
works, entitled “‘ General Treatise on Chemistry,” (6 vols. 
1844-57,) and an “ Abridgment ( Adrégé) of Chemistry.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’? 

French, (JoHN,) an English physician, born in 1616 
attended professionally the parliamentary army under 
Fairfax. He wrote the “Art of Distillation,” and the 
“Yorkshire Spaw.” Died in 1657. 

French, (NIcHOLAS,) an Irish Roman Catholic bishop 
born at Wexford in 1604. He was appointed Bishop of 
Ferns in 1643, soon after which date he went as an exile 
to the continent. He published, besides other works, 
“The Unkind Deserter of Loyal Men,” (1676,) directed 
against Ormond. Died in 1678. 


French, (SAMUEL G.,) an American officer in the 
Confederate army, born in New Jersey, was made a 
brigadier-general in 1861. 

French, (Witt1AM HeEwnry,) an American officer, 
born in Maryland about 1818, served in the Mexican 
war, and in 1861 became a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in the Union army. 

Prend, (WILLIAM,) an English writer on astronomy, 
political economy, etc., born at Canterbury in 1757. He 
was rector of Madingley, but, having adopted Socinian 
opinions, he resigned that living in 1787. Among his 
works is “Evening Amusements on the Beauties of the 
Heavens,” issued annually, (1804-22.) Died in 1841. 

Freneau, fre/nd’, (PHILIP,) an American poet and 
journalist, of French descent, born at New York in 
1752. He wrote, during the Revolution, many satirical 
and burlesque poems against the Tories. Some of these 
were very popular. He performed many voyages as a 
captain of a merchant-vessel between 1784 and 1789, 
and again after 1798. About 1790 he became translating 
clerk to Jefferson, (then secretary of state,) and editor 
of the ‘‘ National Gazette,” published at Philadelphia and 
notorious for virulent articles against the administra- 
tion of Washington, Died near Freehold, New Jersey, 
in December, 1832. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America;” DuyckINcK, 
“Cyclopzdia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. 

Frénicle, fra’nék’!’, (NICOLAS,) a minor French poet, 
born in Paris in 1600, wrote “Niobe, a Tragedy,” and 
other poems, Died in 1661. 

Frénicle de Bessy, fra’nék’l’ deh ba’se’, (BERNARD,) 
a skilful French mathematician, brother of the preceding. 
He excelled in solving difficult questions without the 
use of algebra, so that Fermat, Descartes, and others 
confessed his superiority. His modus operandi was kept 
secret until his death, when it was ascertained by his 
papers to be the “method of exclusion.” He was ad- 
mitted to the Academy of Sciences in 1666. He wrote 
a “Treatise on Right-Angled Triangles in Numbers,” 
and other works. Died in 1675. 

See Battier, “Vie de Descartes; Conporcet, ‘‘Eloge de 
Frénicle de Bessy.” 

Frenzel or Frentzel, frént’sel, (JOHANN,) a German 
poet, born at Annaberg in 1609. He was professor of 
poetry at Leipsic. Died in 1674. 

Frere, fraik, (GEORGES,) a French general of division, 
born in Languedoc in 1764. He distinguished himself 
in the Austrian campaign of 1809. Died in 1826. 

Frere, freer, (Right Hon. JoHN HooKHAaM,) of Nor- 
folk, England, was born in 1769, and entered Parliament 
in 1796. He was ambassador to Spain in 1808, and per- 
formed other diplomatic services. He was one of the 
founders of the “ London Quarterly Review,” and ac- 
quired distinction as a poet by a humorous work, entitled 
“Prospectus and Specimen of an Intended National 
Work by William and: Robert Whistlecraft, etc., relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table.” His translation 
of a Saxon poem on the victory of Athelstan at Brunnen- 
burgh was much admired. Died at Malta in 1846. 

See Lockuarr, “Life of Scott; ‘London Quarterly Review” 
for September, 1843; ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for March and April, 
1846. 

Frére, (PIERRE EpouarpD,) a French painter, a pupil 
of Paul Delaroche, was born in Paris in 1819. His 
subjects are familiar domestic scenes. 

Frrerés, fra-ra/? (THEODORE,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Enckhuysen in 1643, studied at Rome. He worked 
for some time at Amsterdam. Died at sea in 1693. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Fréret, fra’ra’, (NICOLAS,) an eminent French his- 
torical critic and savant, born in Paris, February 15, 
1688, was early distinguished for his devotion to learning 
and his extraordinary attainments in ancient history, 
philosophy, and chronology. The Academy of Inscrip- 
tions was opened to him in 1714, about which time he 
wrote a “ Discourse on the Origin of the French,” which 
was much admired. The novel or candid opinions 
uttered in this work procured him a Short confinement 
in the Bastille. He was versed in many ancient and 
modern languages. He appears to have been free from 
selfish ambition, and actuated by a disinterested zeal for 
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the honour of the Academy, for which he wrote a multi- 
tude of profound dissertations on ancient history and 
chronology, in one of which he explodes the fabulous 
antiquity of the Chinese. Among his principal works 
are a “Treatise on the Origin of the Greeks,” ‘‘Obser- 
vations on the Cyropzedia of Xenophon,” and “Historical 
Researches respecting the Ancient Peoples of Asia.” 
He was perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres. Died in Paris in March, 1749. 
He is considered the greatest of French historical critics. 

See BouGAInvittg, *‘ Eloge de Fréret ;”? CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, 
“Vie de Fréret,”’ prefixed to a new edition of his works. The first 
volume of this edition was published in 1825. See, also, ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Frerichs, fra/riks, (FRIEDRICH THEODOR,) a German 
physician, born at Aurich, in Hanover, in 1819. He 
became professor of pathology and therapeutics at Bres- 
lau about 1852. He wrote, besides other able works, 
a “Treatise on Diseases of the Liver,” (1859.) 

Fréron, fra/ron’, (ELIE CATHERINE,) a distinguished 
French critic and “/tévateur, born at Quimper in 1719, 
assisted Desfontaines for several years in his critical re- 
views. From 1749 to 1754 he issued a spirited literary 
periodical, styled “Letters on Certain Contemporary 
Writings.” From 1754 until his death he edited the 
“Literary Year,” and acquired much notoriety by his 
attacks on Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, who retorted 
with great asperity. His ode on the battle of Fontenoy 
(1745) was admired. He wrote many other works. Died 
in 1776. 

See Grimm, “Correspondance littéraire;’? C. Nuisarp, ‘* Les 
Ennemis de Voltaire,”’ 1853. 

Fréron, (Louis STANIsLAs,) son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1765. He was a violent Jacobin, 
edited a paper called the “ Orator of the People,” voted 
for the death of the king in the Convention, and took an 
official and prominent part in the massacres at Marseilles 
and Toulon. He promoted the fall of Robespierre in 
1794, and was appointed sub-prefect in Saint Domingo, 
where he died, soon after his arrival, in 1802. 

See LamartTIne’s “‘ History of the Girondists.”’ 


Frescobaldi, frés-ko-bal/dee, (GrRoLAMO,) a re- 
nowned Italian organist and composer, born at Ferrara, 
probably about 1588. He became organist of St. Peter’s 
in Rome. He displayed a rich imagination as a com- 
poser of canzoni, toccatas, etc. He is regarded as the 
father of that style of organ-music which the English call 
“voluntaries.” Died about 1654. 

See Hawkins, “ History of Music;’? Fetis, “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens.”’ 

Fresenius, fra-za/ne-us, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a 
German theologian, born in 1717; died in 1783. 

See F. A. Fresenius, ‘‘ Lebenslauf, etc. J. F. Fresenii,” 1789. 

Fresia, fra’Se-a, or fra/ze’4’, (MAURICE IGNACE,) Ba- 
RON, a general inthe French army, was born at Saluzzo, 
in Piedmont, in 1746. He was appointed Governor of 
Venice, and commandant of the Illyrian provinces, about 
1810. Died in Paris in 1827. 

Fresnaye, de la, deh 14 fra’na’, (JEAN Vauquelin 
—vok’lan’,) a mediocre French poet, father of Desyve- 
teaux, born in Normandy in 1536; died in 1606. 

Fresne. See DuFRESNE and Du CANGE. 

Fresne, frén, (FRANCOIS Bbaudy—Aa’bd‘de’,) a 
French economist, born at Langres in 1743, published a 
“ Treatise on Agriculture,” (3 vols., 1788,) and proposed 
the saving-fund for servants, and other means of econ- 
omy which have since been adopted. Died in 1815. 

Fresnel, fra‘nél’/, (AuGusTIN JEAN,) a_ celebrated 
French geometer and optician, born at Broglie (Eure) on 
the roth of May, 1788, was the son of an architect. He 
studied in the Ecole Polytechnique, and passed thence 
into the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, which he quitted 
with the title of engineer. He began to experiment on 
the theory of light about 1815, and received a prize from 
the Academy of Sciences for his treatise “On the Dif- 
fraction of Light” in 1819. In 1823 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He wrote several 
memoirs on polarization and double refraction, which 
were inserted in the “Annales de Physique et Chimie,” 
(1816-25.) He performed for physical optics what New- 
ton did for astronomy. His experiments tend to prove 
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the truth of the theory that light consists in the vibra- 
tions of an elastic medium. His theory of double refrac- 
tion and polarization is called one of the finest efforts 
of genius. He made the first successful application of 
lenses to the lamps of light-houses, and invented the 
illuminating’ apparatus which is used throughout the 
civilized world. He was chosen in 1825 a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, which in 1827 awarded to him 
the Rumford medal. When on his death-bed, this medal 
was presented to him by his friend Arago, to whom he 
said, “I thank you for performing this mission, which 
must have been a painful duty; for the brightest badge 
of honour appears dim and insignificant to him who must 
lay it down on the grave of a friend.” Died in 1827. 

See ARAGo’s “*Eloge de Fresnel,’ in the “*Cuvres completes” 
(of Arago,) tome i.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ “ Biographie 
Universelle,”’ (Supplément.) 

Fresnel, (FULGENCE,) a French Orientalist, born at 
Mathieu (Calvados) in 1795; died at Bagdad in 1855. 

Fresnoy. See Durresnoy, (CHARLES ALPHONSE.) 

Fresnoy, (LENGLET DU.) See LENGLET. 

Fresny. See DUFRESNY. 

Fresse-Montval, frés’mén’val’, (HENRI FRANGOIS 
ALPHONSE,) a French /¢térateur, born at Perpignan in 
1795, wrote a “ Manual of Latin Composition,” and made 
a translation of Pindar’s works into French verse, which 
gained a prize of the French Academy in 1851. 

Fressinet, fra’se’nd’, (PHILIBERT,) a French general, 
born in Burgundy in 1769. In 1813, for his conduct at 
the battle of Lutzen, he obtained the rank of general of 
division. Died in 1821. 

Fréteau de Saint-Just, fra’td’ deh san’zhiist’, (EM- 
MANUEL MARIE MICHEL PHILIPPE,) a French lawyer, 
born in 1745. He was elected in 1789 to the States- 
General, and was a moderate partisan of the Revolu- 
tion. He was one of the presidents of the Constituent 
Assembly, and a judge of one of the courts in Paris. 
He was executed by the terrorists in 1794. 

Freudenberger, froi/den-bér’Ger, (SIGISMOND,) a 
Swiss painter and engraver, born in 1745; died in 1801. 

Freudweiler, froid’/#i‘ler, (DANIEL,) a Swiss painter, 
born in 1793; died in 1827. 

Freund, froint, (WILHELM,) a German lexicographer, 
of Jewish extraction, born at Kempen, in the province 
of Posen, in 1806. His ‘Dictionary of the Latin Lan- 
guage” (4 vols., 1834) enjoys a high reputation. He 
also published a Latin-German, Latin-Greek Dictionary 
for Schools, (1848.) 

Freundsberg. See FRONDSBERG. 

Freundweiler, froint/Wiler, or Freudweiler, froit’- 
@i‘ler, (HENRI,) a skilful Swiss painter of history, genre, 
and portraits, was born at Zurich in 17553 died in 1795. 

Freux, de, deh fruh, [Lat. Fru’sius,] (ANDRE,) a 
French Jesuit and writer, born at Chartres about 1500, 
became secretary to Loyola at Rome. Died in 1556. 

Frey, fri, or Freyr, frir, [sometimes written in Latin 
FRIC’co; etymology the same as that of FREYIA, which 
see,*] the son of Njord, and the brother of Freyia. He 
presides over rain and sunshine and the fruits of the earth. 
His attributes correspond to those both of Frigga and 
Freyia. As the god of fertility, he resembles the former ;t 
as the god of pleasure and love, he is the counterpart of 
the latter. Weare told that he was (like Freyia) beloved 
by all, both gods and men. He had two remarkable 
gifts presented him by Loki,—the ship Skidbladnir, which 
would always have a fair wind whenever the sails were 
set, and was so capacious that it could contain-all the 
gods, with their weapons and armour, and yet could be 
folded up like a cloth and carried in one’s pocket; and 
the boar named Gullinbursti, (“ golden bristles,”) which 
he could drive on the air and sea and which could travel 


* Supposing the etymology given under Frey1A to be the true 
one, Frey is simply the masculine form of #rveyza,—the masculine of 
privé beng priya, or (as the final skort a is often dropped) simply 
priy’,—and signifies, like Freyia, ‘‘ beloved,” ‘‘dear.’”? The Latin 
name ricco goes to establish Frey’s relationship with Frigga, and to 
confirm the view that Freyia and Frigga were originally one name, 
since nothing is more common than for g and y to interchange, as 
shown in such examples as ‘‘ Day,” Anglo-Saxon Deg, German 
Tag ; ‘‘ Way,”’ Anglo-Saxon and German Weg, ete. 

+ As Frigga was the goddess of marriage, so Frey was the god of 
marriage ; for on such occasions, as Adam of Bremen tells us, the old 
Danes used to sacrifice to Frey. 
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far more swiftly than any horse. The wife of Frey was 
Gerda, (&@r’da,) or Gerd, (gerd,) the daughter of a giant 
named Gymir. It is related that one day Frey ascended 
Odin’s throne Hlidskialf, whence he could view all the 
regions of the world. Towards the north he saw a 
magnificent palace, out of which came a woman whose 
beauty was so resplendent that it illumined the whole 
world. As a just punishment for his presumption in 
ascending the seat of the father of the gods, Frey was so 
deeply smitten with love that he could neither drink, 
speak, nor sleep. Thereupon Njord sent Skirmir, Frey’s 
attendant, to inquire the cause of his distress. When 
Skirmir learned it, he promised that if his master would 
give him his sword he would obtain for him the beautiful 
maiden, whose name was Gerda. In this undertaking he 
encountered great difficulties, but was at last successful. 
But Frey had parted with his good sword, which will 
prove a very serious loss at’Ragnaréck, when the great 
battle will be fought between the Atsir and their ene- 
mies. 

See THorpe’s “‘ Northern Mythology,”’ vol. 1.; Krysrr’s ‘‘ Reli- 
gion of the Northmen;’? Mattet’s “ Northern Antiquities,” vol. i1., 
Fable XI1X.; PETERSEN’s “‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”’ 

Frey, fri, (JEAN CECILE,) a Swiss philologist and 
physician, born at Kaisersttihl about 1580, taught phi- 
losophy in a college of Paris. He wrote, besides other 
works in Latin, “‘The Philosophy of the Druids,” 
(1625.) Died in 1631. 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Frey, (JEAN Louis,) a Swiss philologist and Oriental- 
ist, bornat Bale in 1682. He was appointed professor of 
history and theology in the Academy of Berne in 1711. 
He also distinguished himself by great knowledge and 
critical sagacity in theology, history, and philosophy, and 
wrote several works. Died in 1759. 

See J. C. Beck, “De Vita et Meritis Philologi J. L. Frey,” 
1760. 

Frey, (JOHANN JAKoB,) an excellent Swiss engraver, 
born at Lucerne in 1681, studied under Carlo Maratta, 
and worked mostly in Rome. He engraved a large 
number of the master-pieces of the Italian painters, re- 
producing with great fidelity the characteristic style 
of each master, and was perhaps the most excellent 
engraver of his time. Died in 1752. Among his works are 
“Bacchus and Ariadne” and ‘The Chariot of Aurora,” 
after Guido; and “The Holy Family,” after Raphael. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of Engravers,” 

Freya. See FREYIA. 

Freyberg, fri/bérc, (MAXIMILIAN PROKOP,) BARON, 
born at Freising in 1789, was appointed by Louis I. of 
Bavaria keeper of the archives at Munich. Besides legal 
treatises, he published several works relating to Bavarian 
history. Died in 1851. 

Freycinet, de, deh fra’se’na’, (Louis CLAUDE De- 
saulses—deh-sdl’,) a French navigator, born at Mon- 
télimart in 1779. He sailed with Baudin in a scientific 
expedition to Australia, and assisted in composing an 
account of the same. Te obtained the rank of captain 
of a frigate in 1811, and commanded the expedition sent 
in the Uranie in 1817 to ascertain the figure of the earth 
and the elements of terrestrial magnetism. The result 
of this enterprise was a “Voyage around the World,” 
etc., (13 vols., 1824-44,) of which the parts on navigation, 
hydrography, and magnetism were written by Freycinet. 
Died in 1842. 

His brother HeEnrt, born in 1777, also distinguished 
as a navigator, was associated with him in nearly all his 
expeditions. Died in 1840, 

See Roguerrte, ‘ Notices historiques sur MM. Henri et Louis de 
Freycinet,” 1840; F. Gritie, “L, de Freycinet, sa Vie de Savant et 
de Marin,” etc., 1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Freyia or Freyja, fri’ya, written also Freya, [pro- 
bably allied to the Sanscrit priyd, signifying “dear,” 
“beloved,” and, as a substantive, a “wife :” compare 
the Swedish frza or fria, to “make love,” to “seek in 
marriage,” the goddess of love, the Venus of the Norse 
mythology, She is also called VAN’ADIS, or the “ Vanir 
goddess,” She is said to be the daughter of Njérd, 
the god of the air. (See VANIR.) She was married to 
Oder, (or Odur,) who afterwards left her and wandered 
far away. During his absence she weeps for him, shed- 
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ding golden tears. Matthew Arnold, in his beantiful 
poem entitled “ Balder Dead,” speaks thus of Freya: 


“And Freya next came nigh, with golden tears, 
The loveliest goddess she in heaven, by all 
Most honoured after Frea, Odin’s wife: 
Her long ago the wandering Oder took 
To mate, but left her to roam in distant lands; 
Since then she seeks him, and weeps tears of gold: 
Names hath she many; Vanadis on earth 
They call her; Freya is her name in heaven.” 


One-half of the heroes who fell in battle belonged, it 
is said, to Freyia: hence she was sometimes called Val- 
freyia, (z.¢. the ‘‘ Freyia of the fallen,”) in the same man- 
ner that Odin was styled Valfodr, (or Valfadir,) or the 
“father of the slain.” This is thus explained by some 
writers: Many warriors are impelled chiefly by their 
own fiery courage; these, falling in battle, belong to 
Odin, the god of courage: others, like the knights of 
the middle ages, seek to obtain by their prowess the 
admiration and favour of the other sex; these are the 
votaries of Freyia, the goddess of love and gallantry, 
and, when they fall in battle, belong especially to her. 

Most etymologists agree that Freyia and Frigga were 
originally the same name. We may conjecture that 
among a simple and comparatively virtuous people the 
same power would preside over love and marriage, but 
that ina later and more corrupt age those offices which 
originally belonged to one became divided, as among 
the Greeks and Romans, between two distinct and inde- 
pendent deities. (See Frey.) There can scarcely bea 
reasonable question but that /77zday signifies ‘ Freyia’s 
day ;” though some suppose it to be “ Frigga’s day:”’ it 
was called in the Latin of the middle ages Veneris dies, 
( Venus’s day,”) whence the French Vendred?. 

See Tuorpe’s ‘Northern Mythology,’ vol. i.; ‘‘ Religion of 
the Northmen,” by RupoLpH Keyser, translated by BARCLAY PEN- 
nock; MAatuet’s “‘ Northern Antiquities,”’ vol. ii., Fable XVIII. 

Freylinghausen, fri’ling-héw’zen, (JOHANN ANAS- 
TAS or ANASTASIUS,) a German theologian and writer, 
born at Gandersheim in 1670. He became the colleague 
of the philanthropist A. H. Francke at Halle. Died in 1738. 

Freyre. See FREIRE. 

Freyre, fra’e-ra, (Don MANOEL,) a Spanish general, 
born at Osuna, in Andalusia, in 1765. He commanded 
the cavalry at Ocafia, where the Spaniards were de- 
feated by the French, in 1809, and obtained the chief 
command of a corps in Murcia and Granada in 1810 or 
1811. In 1813 he succeeded Castafios as general of the 
Spanish forces under Wellington. He was selected to 
command the royal army at the beginning of the revo- 
lution of 1820. After the king had, in March, 1820, 
sworn to restore the constitution of 1812, Freyre was 
deprived of the command. Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘ Defensa del General Manoel Freyre,”’ 

Freytag, fri/tac, (FRIEDRICH GOTTHILF,) a Ger- 
man professor and classical scholar, born in 1687; died 
in 1761. 

Freytag, (FRIEDRICH GOTTHILF,) a German bibli- 
ographer, son of the preceding, was born at Pforta in 
1723. He was a lawyer and burgomaster of Naum- 
burg, and published several works, among which is 
“ Analecta literaria de Libris rarioribus,” (1751.) Died 
in 1776, 

See Erscu und Grussr, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Freytag, (GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH,) a distin- 
guished German philologist, born at Liineburg in 1788, 
devoted himself tothe study of the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish languages in Paris. Among his principal works 
are a “Lexicon Arabico-Latinum,” (1830,) and ‘‘Ara- 
bum Proverbia,” (‘‘ Proverbs of the Arabs.”’) He became 
professor of Oriental literature at Bonn in 1819. Died 
in November, 1861, 

Freytag, (GUSYrAV,) a popular German dramatist and 
novelist, born at Kreuzburg, in Silesia, in 1816. He 
produced, besides other dramas, ‘Count Waldemar,” 
(1847,) and the “ Journalists,” (1854,) a comedy, which is 
commended. His novel entitled “Soll und Haben” (3 
vols., 1855) was very successful, 

Freytag, (JOHANN,) a German physician, born at 
Wesel in 1581. He was for many years first physician 
to the Prince-Bishop of Osnabrtick, and became pro- 
fessor at Groningen in 1631. He wrote, besides other 
medical works, “‘Noctes Medics,” (1616.) Died in 1641, 
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Prézier, fra’ze-4’, (AMEDEE FRANGoIS,) a French 
military engineer, was born at Chambéry in 1682. He 
published, in 1706, a “Treatise on Fire- Works,” which 
was much esteemed. Having been sent on a mission to 
Peru and Chili in 1712, he wrote a “‘ Voyage to the South 
Sea and the Coasts of Chili and Peru,” (1716,) which 
was often reprinted. He was chief engineer of the for- 
tifications constructed in Brittany after 1740, and wrote 
several other works. Died in 1773. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Frezzi da Foligno, frét’see da fo-lén’yo, (FEDERIGO,) 
an Italian poet, born in Umbria, became Bishop of 
Foligno in 1403. He wrote, in imitation of Dante, an 
allegorical poem called “11 Quadriregio,” or poem of 
four kingdoms, which had great temporary success. It 
was first printed in 1481. Died in 1416. 

Frezzolini, frét-so-lee’nee, (ERMINIA Nencini— 
nén-chee/nee,) a popular Italian vocalist, distinguished 
for dramatic power and a soprano voice of great com- 
pass, was born at Viterbo in 1820. After she had per- 
formed in London and Paris, she visited the United 
States in 1857. 

Friant, fre’6n’, (Louts,) a French general, born in 
Picardy in 1758. He became a brigadier-general in 1794. 
After he had served several campaigns on the Rhine and 
in Italy, he accompanied Bonaparte in 1798 to Egypt, 
where he signalized his courage and was promoted to 
the rank of a general of division. He succeeded Desaix 
when the latter departed from Upper Egypt. He was 
wounded at Austerlitz, (1805,) and contributed to the 
victories of Jena and Wagram. In 1812 he made the 
campaign of Russia as commander of the grenadiers of 
the Imperial guard. After Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
Friant was made a peer, and was severely wounded at 
Waterloo. Died in 1829. 

See Turers, *‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Frias, de, da free’4s, (DAMAS?) a Spanish poet, sup- 
posed to have lived about 1500, left a poem called the 
“Retreat of Silvia,” and a few songs. Spanish critics 
rank him as one of the most agreeable lyric poets of 
his time. 

Friche. See DUFRISCHE. 

Frick, frik, (ALBRECHT’,) alearned German professor, 
born at Ulm in 1714; died in 1776. 

Friedemann, free’deh-man’, (FRIEDRICH TRAU- 
Gorr,) a German teacher, philologist, and writer of edu- 
cational works, was born at Sto]pen, in Saxony, in 1793 ; 
died after 1852. 

Friederich, free’deh-rik’, or Frédéric, fra’da’rék’, 
(ANDRE,) a skilful French sculptor, born at Ribeau- 
villé (Haut-Rhin) in 1798. He studied at Dresden, 
Paris, and Rome, and settled at Strasbourg about 1826. 
Among his works are a granite monument to Turenne 
at Sulzbach, (1828,) and a bas-relief of the baptism of 
Clovis. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Friedland, DUKE oF. See WALLENSTEIN. 

Friedland, freet/l4nt, (VALENTIN,) a learned German 
teacher, born in 1490, was surnamed TROTZENDORFF, 
from his birthplace in Upper Lusatia. Having visited 
Wittenberg in 1518, he acquired the friendship of Luther 
and Melanchthon. In 1531 he became rector of the 
academy at Goldberg, which, under his care, obtained 
the highest popularity and success. Died in 1556. 

Friedrich, freed/rik, (KASPAR DAvin,) a German 
painter, born at Greifswalde in 1774; died in 1840. 

Friedrich or GERMANY. See FREDERICK. 

Fries, freess, (BERNHARD,) a German painter, born 
at Heidelberg in 1820, studied in Rome. He worked at 
his native place after 1852, and painted landscapes with 
success. Among his works are “The Rocks of Nemi,” 
and the ‘Valley of the Neckar.” 

Fries, freess, (ELIAS,) an eminent Swedish botanist 
and orator, born in Wexi6 in 1794. He became pro- 
fessor of practical economy at Upsal in 1834, and intro- 
duced the natural system of botany into Sweden, He 
represented the University of Upsal in the Diet several 
years, and gained distinction as an orator. In 1851 he 
was chosen professor of botany at Upsal. Among his 
numerous and able works are a “ Flora of Holland,” 
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(1817,) “Systema Mycologicum,” (3 vols., 1821-29, ) 
Systema Orbis Vegetabilis,” (a System of Botany ac- 
cording to the natural method, 1825,) and * Flora Sca- 
nica,” (1835.) He is one of the eighteen members of 
the Academy of Stockholm. 

See Brockuaus, ** Conversations- Lexikon.”’ 

Fries, (Erns‘v,) a German landscape-painter, born at 
Heidelberg in 1801, was appointed in 1831 court painter 
at Carlsruhe, where he died in 1833. His productions 
are of great merit, and resemble the landscapes of Pous- 
sin. He was a brother of Bernhard, noticed above. 

See Nacter, ‘* Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Fries, frees, [Lat. Fri’sius,] (HENRY,) a Swiss pro- 
fessor of eloquence, lived at Zurich. He wrote ‘On 
the Seat of the Rational Soul,” (‘‘De Sede Animeze 
rationalis.”) Died in 1778. 

Fries, (JAKOB FRIEDRICH,) a German philosopher, 
born at Barby in 1773. He became in 1805 professor of 
philosophy and elementary mathematics at Heidelberg. 
He was the author of a “System of Logic,” (1811,) “Sys- 
tem of Philosophy as an Evident Science,” (1804,) and 
other works, in which he favours the doctrines of Kant. 
He was professor of physics at Jena from 1816 to 1843. 
Died in 1843. ; 

See K iopretscu, ‘Rede am Grabe des Herrn J. F. Fries,” 
1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fries, [Lat. Fri/srus,] (JOHN,) an eminent Swiss 
philologist, born at Gryffensee in 1505, was an intimate 
friend of Conrad Gesner. He was chosen professor of 
languages at Zurich about 1537, and gave a great impulse 
to the study of Oriental languages. His most important 
work is a “ Latin-German Dictionary,” (1541.) He also 
produced a Latin translation of Hesiod, (1548,) and 
several original works. Died in 1565. 

His son JOHN JAMES, born at Zutich in 1547, was 
professor of theology in that city. He published ‘Chro- 
nological Library of the Classic Philosophers,” (* Biblio- 
theca Philosophorum Classicorum Chronologica,” 1592,) 
a work of some value. Died in 1611. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,’ 
contains notices of both the father and the son. 

Friese, free’zeh, (MARTIN,) a Danish theological 
writer, born at Ripen in 1688; died in 1750. 

Prig’ga or Frigg, written also Priga, Frea, and Friia, 
(probably of the same etymology as FRrYIA and FREY, 
which see,) the daughter of Fjorgyn, and wife of Odin. 
She is called “the Mother of the Gods,” (Aésir,) and 
the chief goddess, in the Norse mythology. Like Juno, 
she was the goddess of marriage. Wer habitation is 
called Fensalir, (or Fensaler; pronounced fén-sa/ler.) 
She is generally regarded as a personification of the 
earth or of the productive power of the earth, and in 
this respect nearly corresponding to the Ceres of the 
Romans and the Demeter (ze. “Mother Earth’) of the 
Greeks. 

See MAuuet, “ Northern Antiquities,” vol, ii. chap. vi.; THorPE, 
‘Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; PETERSEN, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.’ 

Frigimelica, fre-je-mél’e-kA, (FRANCESCO,) a distin- 

guished Italian physician, born at Padua in 1491. He 
became physician to Pope Julius III. in 1555. Died in 
1559. 
Friis, frees, (JOHAN,) a Danish statesman, born in 
1494, became a disciple of Luther, whom he met at Wit- 
tenberg. He was chancellor under Christian III. Died 
in 1570. 

Frimont, de, deh fre’mdn’, (JOHANN Puitipp, ) 
Count, an Austrian general, and Prince of Antrodocco, 
was born in Lorraine or Belgium about 1756. He 
commanded a corps which invaded France in 1814. 
He conducted a successful campaign in Italy in 1815, and 
forced the French to evacuate Savoy. Charged with the 
execution of the decrees of the Congress of Laybach in 
1821, he marched to Naples and quelled an insurrection 
of the Liberal party. He was appointed president of the 
council of war at Vienna a short time before his death, 
which occurred in December, 1831. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fririon, fre’redn’, (FRANCOIS NICOLAS,) BARON, a 
French general, born in Lorraine in 1766. He distin- 
guished himself in 1809 at Wagram, as chief of the staif 
of Massena’s corps. Died in 1840. 


(3a See Explanations, P. 23. 
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Frisch, frish, (Jopocus (or JossE) LEOPOLD,) a natu- 
ralist and theologian, son of Johann L. Frisch, noticed 
below, was born in Berlin in 1714. He published several 
treatises on zoology, etc. Died in 1787. 

See Erscu und Gruser, *‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Frisch, (JOHANN LEONHARD,) a German philologist 
and naturalist, born at Sulzbach in 1666. He settled in 
Berlin about 1700, and was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences in 1706. He was afterwards rector of a 
gymnasium in Berlin, and displayed great erudition in 
numerous works. His ‘‘German-Latin Dictionary” (1741) 
was the most complete and learned that had appeared 
in Germany. He wrote a good “ Description of all the 
Insects of Germany,” (13 parts, 1720-38,) and a work on 
German Ornithology, (1735-65.) Died in 1743. 

See J. J. Wrrret, ‘Das Leben, etc. Johann Leonhard Frisch,” 
1744; Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Frisch, (JoHANN LEONHARD,) a German philosopher, 
born in Berlin in 1737 ; died in 1795. 

Frische, du, dii frésh, (JACQUES,) a learned French 
Benedictine, born in Normandy in 1640. He published, 
with Lenourry, an excellent edition of Saint Ambrose’s 
works, (1686-90.) Died in 1693. 

Frischlin, frish-leen’, (NIcopEMus,) a Latin poet 
and satirist, born at Balingen, in Wiirtemberg, in 1547. 
Having offended the Duke of Wiirtemberg, he was 
imprisoned in a fortress, and, after a confinement of 
several months, was killed in attempting to escape, in 
1590. He was the author of satires, epigrams, and 
elegies, written in elegant Latin, and paraphrases on 
Virgil’s “ Bucolics” and “Georgics.” For his comedy 
entitled “Rebecca” he was created by Maximilian II. 
poet-laureate and count palatine. 

See ‘‘ Nicodemus Frischlinus redivivus,”? by his brother, 1599; 
Lancs, ‘ Frischlinus Vita fama et Scriptis memorabilis,”’ 1727; D. 
F. Srrauss, ‘f Leben und Schriften des N. Frischlin,” 1856; MeEt- 
CHIOR ADAM, “ Vitae Philosophorum.” 

Frischmuth, frish’moot, (JOHANN,) a German Ori- 
entalist and theologian, born in Franconia in 1619, 
became professor of Hebrew and Greek at Jena in 
1654. He wrote many philologico-theological treatises, 
among which are “On Tithes,” (“De Decimis,”) and 
“On Sacrifices.” Died in 1687. 

See JécueEr, ‘Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon.” 

Frisi, free/See, (PAOLO,) a celebrated Italian mathema- 
tician and philosopher, born at Milan in April, 1728. He 
entered at the age of fifteen the monastery of the Barna- 
bites, where, with little or no aid except that of books, 
he made great progress in geometry. In 1750 he wrote 
an able treatise ‘““On the Figure of the Earth,” which 
established his reputation and procured for him a chair 
of philosophy at Milan. From 1756 to 1764 he was pro- 
fessor in the University of Pisa. During this period he 
published a treatise on “ Electricity,” and a prize essay 
“On the Diurnal Motion of the Earth.” About 1757 he 
was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and 
afterwards amember of the Academies of Saint Petersburg, 
Paris, and Berlin. In 1764 he accepted a chair of mathe- 
matics in Milan, and received a pension of one hundred 
sequins from Maria Theresa of Austria. He published 
(in Latin) in 1774 his greatest work, ‘ Physical and Ma- 
thematical Cosmography,” (2 vols. 4to.) “He wrote also 
on “ Universal Gravity,” Mechanics, Architecture, Ana- 
lytic Geometry, etc. Died in1784. His brother PHiLte 
was Podesta of Ravenna, and author of an able work on 
public law. 


See Count Verrt, ‘‘Memorie appartenenti alla Vita, etc. del 
Paolo Frisi,”” Milan, 1787; F. Jacquier, ““Elogio academico del 


Signor Abate Frisi.”’ 

Frisius. See Fries, (JOHN and Henry.) 

Frith or Friyth, frith, (Joun,) an English Reformer, 
born at Sevenoaks, in Kent. He hada controversy with 
Sir Thomas More, and was imprisoned in the Tower for 
his religion. Having refused to renounce his principles, 
he was burnt at Smithfield in 1553. He left several 
works on theology. 

See Fox, “‘ Acts and Monuments.” 

Frith, (WILLIAM PoWELL,) a skilful English historical 
painter, born at Harrogate, in Yorkshire, in 1819 or 1820, 
was a student of the Royal Academy. He painted scenes 
from Shakspeare, Scott, Goldsmith, and Moliére with 
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success, and was elected Royal Academician in 1853. 
His colour is brilliant, and his style adapted to the 
general taste of the people, if not to that of critics and 
artists. Among his works are “The Village Pastor,” 
(1845,) “Coming of Age,” (1849,) and “ Life at the Sea- 
Side,” (1854.) 

Frit/i-gern, King of the Visigoths, crossed the Dan- 
ube and established himself in Meesia. He defeated 
the emperor Valens at Adrianople in 378 a.p. Died 
about 392. 

See Gipson, “‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Fritz, frits, (SAMUEL,) a Jesuit missionary, born in 
Bohemia in 1650. He laboured about forty years on the 
Upper Amazon, where he is said to have converted many 
thousand natives. He was skilful in several useful arts, 
and made a valuable chart of the river Amazon. Died 
in South America in 1730. 

Fritzsche, frit’sheh, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man theologian, born at Naundorf in 1776. He became 
in 1830 protessor of theology at Halle. He wrote “ Lec- 
tures on the Communion,” and other religious treatises. 
Died in 1850. 

Fritzsche, (FRANZ Volkmar—folk/m4r,) a German 
scholar and. critic, a son of the preceding, was born at 
Steinbach in 1806. He wrote a treatise On the Mono- 
dies of Euripides,” (“De Monodiis Euripideis,”) and 
published editions of Lucian’s ‘‘Alexander,” “* Demonax,” 
etc., and * Questiones Lucianz.” 

Fritzsche, (KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a learned 
theologian and biblical critic, born at Steinbach in 1801, 
was a brother of the preceding. He published anumber 
of commentaries on the New Testament, the most im- 
portant of which is that on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Died in 1846. 

His brother, Orro FRIDOLIN, also distinguished him- 
self as a biblical critic and philologist. 

Friuli, DUKE oF. See Duroc. 

Frizon, fre’zOn’, (PIERRE,) a French Jesuit, born 
in the diocese of Rheims. He wrote a history of the 
French cardinals and popes, entitled “Gallia Purpu- 
rata,” (1629.) Died about 1650. 

Frizzi, frit’see, (ANTONIO,) an Italian writer and 
lawyer, born at Ferrara in 1736. He wrote a History 
of Ferrara, (5 vols., 1791-1809.) Died in 1800. 

Frobel or Froebel, fro’bel, (CARL Poppo,) a Ger- 
man linguist and printer, born at Oberweissbach in 1786. 
He translated Sallust into German, (1821.) Died in 1824. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Frébel or Froebel, (FRIEDRICH,) a German teacher, 
a brother of the preceding, was born near Rudolstadt 
in 1782. He published in 1826 a work on education, 
(“Die Menschenerziehung,”) and founded in 1837, at 
Blankenburg, a school called “ Kindergarten,” in which 
he pursued a new system of education. Died in 1852. 

See Kueuneg, ‘‘ Froébel’s Tod und der Fortbestand seiner Lehre,”’ 
1852. 

Frébel or Froebel, (JuLius,) a German writer and 
democrat, a nephew of the preceding, was born at 
Griesheim in 1806. He was professor of history and 
natural history at Zurich from 1833 to 1844, and pub- 
lished a “ System of Crystalology,” (1843.) He became 
a leader of the democratic party in Germany about 1848, 
and a member of the Parliament of Frankfort. He was 
united with Blum in a deputation to Vienna, and was 
arrested there, but acquitted. Among his works is “ Ex- 
periences, Travels, Studies, etc. in America,” (‘Aus 
Amerika Erfahrungen, Reisen und Studien,” 2 vols., 
1858. 

Be oben: fro’ben, [Lat. FRoBE/NIUS,| (JOHANN,) a 
learned German printer, born in Franconia in 1460. He 
opened an office at Bale in 1491, from which he issued a 
Latin Bible ; and he was one of the first who introduced 
into Germany the Roman letters. He printed all the 
works of Erasmus, who resided many years in Bale and 
was his warm personal friend. Died in 1527. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Frobenius. See FROBEN. : 
Prob/ish-er, | Lat. ForBissr/RuS,] (Sir MARTIN,) an 
English navigator, born at Doncaster, was the first of his 
countrymen who sought to discover the Northwest pass- 
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age. In June, 1576, he sailed from Deptford with three 
small barks, explored the coast of Greenland, discovered 
the strait which bears his name, near 63° north latitude, 
and brought home a black mineral in which gold was 
found. He renewed his explorations in 1577 and 1578, 
without any great results. The chief object of his second 
expedition was to find gold. In 1588, as captain of the 
Triumph,—a large ship,—he signalized his bravery in 
the contest with the Spanish Armada, for which he was 
knighted. He commanded a small fleet sent to aid Henry 
IV. of France, and in the attack of a fort near Brest he 
received a wound of which he died in 1594. 

See Freiarus, “ Historia Navigationis Martini Forbisseri,”’ 1675 ; 


Campsg it, ‘‘ Lives of British Admirals;” J. Barrow, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,”’ 1845. 


Frochot, fro’sho’, (NicoLas THERESE BENof?,) 
Count, a French administrator, born about 1760. In 
1800 he was appointed, by the First Consul, prefect of the 
department of the Seine, in which position he directed 
with ability the municipal affairs of Paris until 1812, when 
he was dismissed from office because he had been in 
some measure the dupe of the conspirator Mallet. (See 
Matter.) Died in 1828. 

Froebel. See FROBEL. 

Froeben. See FROBEN. 

Froehlich. See FROHLICH. 

Froelich. See FROLIcH. 

Frohlich or Froehlich, fro’lix, (ABRAHAM Em- 
MANUEL,) a Swiss poet, born at Brugg in 1796. He 
became pastor at Aarau in 1835, and produced epic 
poems, elegies, and fables, which were received with 
favour. 

Froidmond, Froidmont, frwa’mdn’, or Fromont, 
fro’mdn’, [Lat. FRoMuN/’Dus,] (LIBERT,) an eminent 
Catholic divine and scholar, born at Haccourt, in Bel- 
gium, in 1587. He was the friend of Jansen, whom he 
succeeded, about 1635, as professor of divinity in the 
University of Louvain. He wrote many works on the- 
ology, of which his “Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles” 
is among the best. Died in 1653. 

Froila (fro’e-]4 or froi’la) I, King of Spain, was the 
son of Alfonso I., and began to reign in A.D. 757. His 
realm included Oviedo, the Asturias, and Leon, the Moors 
having possession of the rest of Spain. About 760 he 
gained a decisive victory over Omar, a Saracen prince. 
He was dethroned and killed by his brother Aurelio 
in 768. 

Froila (written also Fruela) II. of Spain, born about 
the year 845 A.D., was Count of Galicia, and son of 
King Veremond. He was killed in 875 by Alfonso IIL, 
from whom he had usurped the throne of Leon. 

Froila III, King of Leon, succeeded his brother 
Ordofio in 923 A.D. His cruelty and injustice impelled 
his subjects to drive him from the throne and to change 
the kingdom into a republic. He died in 924. 

Froissart, frois/sart, [Fr. pron. frwa’sar’,] (JEAN,) a 
French historian and poet, born at Valenciennes in 1337. 
He was educated for the church; but his love of festive 
pleasure and romantic gallantry directed him into other 
pursuits. At the age of twenty he began to write chroni- 
cles of the wars of his time, and to obtain the requisite 
information he travelle@ much, and associated with the 
nobles and principal actors in public affairs. In the year 
1361 he visited the court of Edward III. of England, where 
he remained five or six years and was treated with great 
favour, especially by the queen Philippa, who employed 
him as her clerk or secretary. He attended Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, when he went to Italy to marry the 
daughter of the Duke of Milan. After the death of 
Philippa, in 1369, he officiated a short time as curate of 
Lestines, in France. About the year 1385, Guy, Count 
of Blois, employed Froissart as clerk, and the latter 
soon afterwards, in quest of historical materials, visited 
Gaston, Count of Foix. His active curiosity, even in 
his declining years, led him to frequent courts, festivals, 
and tournaments, and his Chronicles present a ‘faithful 
mirror” of the age of chivalry, with its beauties and 
deformities. He is esteemed for his veracity, and ad- 
mired for picturesque description and a charming 
simplicity of expression. The period comprised in his 
history extends from.1326 to 1400; he probably died 
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soon after the latter date. He gives a brilliant but 
superficial picture of his times, and seems not to 
recognize the existence of any class except the noblesse. 

See Wa.rer Scot, *‘ Froissart,”’ in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for January, 1805; ViLLEMAIN, ‘‘Cours de Littérature Frangaise au 
Moyen-Age;”? Henri Lucas, “ Notice sur Ja Vie et les Ouvrages 
de J. Froissart,’’ Berlin, 1849; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Frolich or Froelich, fro’lik, (ERASMUS,) an eminent 
German numismatist, born at Gratz, in Styria, in 1700. 
He became professor of history and antiquities at Vienna, 
and published many works (in Latin) on numismatics, 
among which are “The Utility of Numismatics,” (1733,) 
and “The Annals of the Kings of Syria illustrated by 
Medals,” (1744.) Died in 1758. 

See HirscuinG, “‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;” OETTER, 
“Lebensgeschichte des beriihmten E. Froelich,” 1773. 

Fromage, fro’mazh’, (PIERRE,) a French missionary, 
born at Laon in 1678; died in Syria in 1740. 

Fromaget, fro’ma’zha/, a French dramatic writer, 
published ‘* Kara Mustapha,” “ Mirima,” “The Maga- 
zine of Lost Things,” etc. Died in 1759. 

Froment or Fromment, fro’m6én’, (ANTOINE,) a 
Protestant Reformer, born near Grenoble, France, about 
1510, was a disciple of Fare]. He began to preach 
against popery at Geneva in 1533, and settled as pastor 
in that city in 1537. He was deposed from the ministry 
(for some misconduct on the part of his wife) about 1552, 
and died about 1585, leaving a “‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion at Geneva,” which was published in 1854. 

See MM. Haac, ‘‘La France protestante;’? SENEBIER, ‘‘ His- 
toire littéraire de Genéve.” an 

Froment, (FRANGoIs MaRIg,) a French pamphleteer 
and politician, born at Nimes in 1756. He emigrated 
about 1790, after which he engaged in many intrigues 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. Died in 1825. 

Froment, (PauL GusTravVE,) a French optician, noted 
as a skilful maker of instruments, was born in 1815. He 
produced some remarkable electro-magnetic apparatus. 

Fromond, fro-ménd’, (GIOVANNI CLAUDIO,) an emi- 
nent natural philosopher, born at Cremona, Italy, in 1703. 
He was for twenty years professor of logic and philoso- 
phy at Pisa, and acquired a wide reputation. In 1758he 
was chosen a correspondent of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris. He has the credit of determining the charac- 
ters of mechanical and physical forces. Among his chief 
works is a “ General Introduction to Philosophy,” (1748.) 
Died at Pisa in 1765. 

See Briancut1, “Elogio storico del G. C. Fromond,” Cremona, 
1781; TipaLpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Fromundus. See FROIDMOND. 

Frondeville, de, deh frdnd’vél’, (THomMas Lours 
CESAR,) MARQUIS, a French royalist, born at Lisieux 
in 1756. He was a member of the National Assembly, 
1790-91. Died in 1816, 

Frondsberg, fronds’bérc, Fronsperg, frons’pérG, 
or Frundsberg, froonds’bérc, (GEORG,) a German 
general, born at Mindelheim in 1475. He distinguished 
himself as colonel in the army of Charles V. in several 
campaigns, and contributed to the victory of Pavia in 
1525. He reinforced with about 12,000 Germans, re- 
cruited by himself, the army with which Constable Bour- 
bon took Rome in 1527. Died in 1528. 

Fronteau, fron’to’, (JEAN,) a learned French Jesuit 
and antiquary, born at Angers in 1614. He became a 
professor of philosophy, and in 1648 chancellor of the 
University of Paris. He wrote, besides other works, 
“Thomas a Kempis vindicatus,” (1641,) an essay to 
prove that T. a Kempis was the author of “‘The Imi- 
tation of Christ,” and “A Contrast between Augustine 
and Calvin,” (‘‘ Antitheses Augustini et Calvini,” 1651.) 
Died in 1662. 


See LaLLemant, “‘ Vie de Fronteau,”’ 1663. 


Frontenac, fron’teh-nak’, (Louts,) Couny, a French 
officer, born in 1621, was appointed Governor-General 
of Canada in 1678. He built Fort Frontenac, on Lake 
Ontario, and was recalled to France in 1682. Died 
in 1608, 

Frontin. See FRonrINus., 

Fron-ti/nus, [Fr. Fronrin, fron’tan’,] “(SEXTUS 
JuLius,) a Roman general and author, of patrician rank, 
became przetor in 70 A.D., and was several times consul, 
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About the year 75 he was sent to Britain as proconsul, 
commanded the army which conquered the Silures, and 
returned to Rome in 78. In the reign of Nerva he super- 
intended the operations which supplied Rome with water. 
He is the author of two well-written extant works,— 
viz.: “Military Stratagems,” (“Stratagematica,”) and a 
treatise on the Aqueducts of Rome. Died in 106 A.D. 
See Tacitus, History,” book iv.; ScHoett, ‘‘ Histoire de la 


Littérature Romaine >? “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? Nre- 
BuHR, ‘‘ Roman History.” 


Fron’to, [Fr. Fronvron, frdn’tdn’,] (Marcus Cor- 
NELIUS,) an eminent Roman orator, was a native of 
Cirta, in Africa. He was preceptor of Lucius Verus and 
Marcus Aurelius, who made him consul in 143 A.D. and 
treated him with great favour. All of his works are lost, 
except small fragments and letters. In 1814 or 1815 a 
palimpsest was found by Angelo Mai in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, containing interesting letters from 
Fronto to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. Their 
answers were also discovered by Mai at Rome. 

See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”? Roru, ‘‘ Bemerkungen 
tiber den Schriften des M. C. Fronton,’’ etc., 1817. 

Fronton. See FRONTo. 

Fronton du Duc. See Duc. 

Froriep, fro’reep, (Justus FRIEDRICH,) a German 
Orientalist, born at Lubeck in 1745; died in 1800. 

Froriep, von, fon fro’reep, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) 
a German physician and writer, born at Erfurt about 
1780; died in 1847. 

Froriep, von, (RoBERT,) a physician, son of the 
preceding, was born at Jena in 1804. He became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Berlin in 1833, and published 
several anatomical works with plates, among which is 
“Atlas Anatomicus,” (1850.) Died in 1861. 

Frossard, fro’sar’, (BENJAMIN SIGISMOND,) a Swiss 
Protestant divine, born at Nyon in 1754. He published 
“The Slave-Trade tried before the Tribunal of Reason, 
Policy, and Religion,” (1789.) From 1815 to 1830 he 
was professor of theology at Montauban. Tied in 1830. 
- Frost, (WILLIAM Epwarp,) an English painter, born 
at Wandsworth, Surrey, in 1810, studied in the Royal 
Academy. He gained a gold medal for his “ Prome- 
theus Bound,” (1839.) His picture of “Una and the 
Wood-Nymphs” (1847) was purchased by the queen. 
Among his other works are ‘ Nymphs Dancing,” “ Diana 
surprised by Actzon,” (1846,) and “ The Graces,” (1856.) 
His pictures are admired for correct design and refined 
taste. 

Frothingham, froth’ing-am,(NATHANIEL LANGDON,) 
D.D., an eminent Unitarian divine, born in Boston in 
1793. Hegraduated at Harvard in 1811, and the next year, 
when only nineteen years of age, was appointed instructor 
in rhetoric and oratory in that institution, In 1815 he 
was ordained pastor of the First Church in Boston. 
Besides numerous sermons and addresses, he wrote 
many short poems and hymns of great beauty, and made 
various translations from the German. A collection of 
these, entitled “Metrical Pieces, Original and Trans- 
lated,” was published in 1855. Died in 1870. 

Frothingham, (Ocravius B.,) a Unitarian divine and 
rationalistic theologian, a son of the preceding, was born 
in Boston in 1822. He was educated at Harvard, where 
he also studied divinity. He was ordained in 1847. 
About 1859 he removed to New York; and since Febru- 
ary, 1860, he has been pastor of the Third Unitarian 
Society of that city. Mr. Frothingham possesses supe- 
rior intellectual powers, with a high and broad literary 
culture. He is remarkable as representing the most 
radical phase of rationalistic Unitarianism as it exists at 
the present time in the United States: in this respect 
indeed, he may be regarded as the successor of Theo- 
dore Parker, although differing widely from that writer 
in his mental characteristics, and also (it would seem) 
in many of his theological or philosophical views. 

For some interesting remarks on Mr. Frothingham’s position as 
a philosopher and a theologian, see an article contributed by one 
of his congregation to the New York “World,” about the end of 
June, 1868. 

Prothingham, (RICHARD,) Jr., an American journal- 
ist and historical writer, born in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1812, became associate editor of the “ Boston 
Post,” the leading Democratic paper in New England. 


His “History of the Siege of Boston” (1849) has been 
warmly praised by Everett and Bancroft. 

Frotté, de, deh fro’ta’, (Louts,) Count, a French 
royalist chief, born in Normandy about 1755. He raised 
a revolt in Normandy in 1795, but was defeated and 
retired to England in 1796. In 1799 he again appeared 
in Normandy as general-in-chief of the royalist army. 
He resisted all efforts for pacification; but, having lost 
several battles, he surrendered, and was executed, in 
1800. 

Froude, frood, (JAMES ANTHONY,) an eminent Eng- 
lish historian, born at Totness, in Devonshire, about 1818. 
He was educated at Oxford, and becamea Fellow of Exeter 
College. He published in 1847 “*The Shadows of the 
Clouds,” a novel, and in 1849 “The Nemesis of Faith,” 
both of which have decided literary merit. The latter is 
charged with being heterodoxical. His principal work 
is a “History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth,” (10 vols. 8vo, 1856-67.) Asa 
historian, Mr. Froude’s merits are of a high order. The 
work just named embraces a period equal, if not su- 
perior, in interest and importance to any other period of 
the same length in English history, and one which had 
not been adequately treated by any previous historian. 

“The peculiar merit of Mr. Froude’s work,” says the 
“Edinburgh Review” for September, 1866, ‘is its wealth 
of unpublished manuscripts; and the reign of Elizabeth 
is remarkably illustrated by the correspondence of the 
Spanish ambassadors and other agents of the court of 
Spain, which have been preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas. The extraordinary interest of such illustra- 
tions is apparent in every page of these volumes; they 
give novelty to the narrative and variety to the well- 
known incidents of the time; and they bring in aid of 
historical evidence the contemporary opinions of society 
upon current events.” 

See ‘‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1858, and January, 1864; 
‘London Quarterly Review” for October, 1863; “* British Quarterly” 
for January and April, 1864; ‘‘ North British Review”’ for November, 
1856; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for May, 1849, July, 1856, July and 
September, 1858, and July, 1860. 

Froude, (RICHARD HuR/RELL,) an English clergy- 
man, a brother of the preceding, was born in 1803. He 
graduated at Oriel College, Oxford, of which he became 
Fellow in 1826 and tutor in 1827. Several volumes 
of his writings (of the Oxford Tract School) have been 
published. Died in 1836. i 

Froumenteau, froo’mén’td’, (NICOLAS,) the assumed 
name of an unknown French Protestant author, who 
published in 1581 a remarkable work, entitled ‘The 
Secret of the Finances of France Discovered.” 

Frowde, fréwd, (PHILIP,) an English dramatic poet, 
born about 1680, was intimate with Addison. He wrote 
some Latin verses which appeared in “ Musz Anglicane,” 
and two tragedies. Died in 1738. 

Frugoni, froo-go’/nee, (CARLO INNOCENZI0,) one of 
the most popular Italian poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, born in Genoa in 1692, entered a monastery in 1708. 
Having gained the reputation of an elegant writer in 
Latin and Italian, he became professor of rhetoric at 
Brescia in 1716. In 1725 he found an asylum at the 
court of Parma, where he passed the greater part of his 
life and was liberally paeroniald by several successive 
dukes. In 1733 he was released from the monastic rules, 
which had become intolerable to him. His ode on the 
occasion of the capture of Oran was greatly admired. He 
wrote a multitude of sonnets, odes, eclogues, epistles, 
and other verses, which display a graceful style and a 
rich imagination. An edition of his works appeared in 9 
vols., 1779. Died at Parma in December, 1768. 

See Ceratt, “ Elogio de C. I. Frigoni,” 1782; Fasront, “ Elogj 
dillustri [taliani,”’ 1786; Treavpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;”” 
“Lives of the Italian Poets,” by Rev. Henry Stessinc, London, 
1831; “‘ Biographie Universelle ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fruitiers or Fruytiers, frii-e’te-4’, (PHILIP,) a 
Flemish portrait-painter, born in Antwerp about 1625. 
He was employed by Rubens to execute a portrait 
of himself and family. This picture is highly praised 
by Weyermans. As a miniature-painter he was prob- 
ably inferior to no artist of his time. He was living 
in 1650. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 
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Fuchs, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German naturalist, 


Frumentius, fru-mén/she-us, [Fr. FRUMENCE, froo’- | born at Gross-Germersleben in 1726. He was master 


ménss’,| Saint, born at Tyre, is usually called “the 
Apostle of Ethiopia.” He was employed in evangelizing 
Abyssinia. Having returned to Egypt, he was appointed 
a bishop in 331 by Athanasius, who sent him to propagate 
the faith in Ethiopia. Died about 360 A.D. 

Frundsberg. See FRONDSBERG. 

Frusius. See FREux. 

Fruytiers. See FRuUITIERS. 

Fry, (CAROLINE.) See WILSON, (Mrs. C.) 

Fry, (ELIZABETH,) an eminent philanthropist, daughter 
of John Gurney, of Earlham Hall, and sister of Joseph 
John Gurney, was born in Norwich, England, in 1780. 
Her father was an opulent banker, and a member of the 
Society of Friends. About the age of eighteen she be- 
came a serious professor of religion, and renounced the 
gay amusements in which she had before participated. 
In 1800 she was married to Joseph Fry, of London, and 
some years Jater she appeared as minister in the meet- 
ings of the Friends. About the year 1813 she began to 
make systematic efforts for the reformation of the female 
prisoners in Newgate and other prisons of London, in 
which she laboured for many years with great zeal and 
success, manifesting a true Christian sympathy for those 
unfortunate persons, and administering both to their 
spiritual and their physical necessities. Died in 1845. 

See a Memoir of her life, containing her Journal and Letters, 
by her daughters, 2 vols., 1847; Rev. T. Timpson, ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Fry,” 1846; Rev. I. Neace, ‘Christianity and Infi- 
gelity Contrasted ;”? ‘London Quarterly Review’? for December, 
1847. 

Fry, (JoHN,) an English Socinian writer, published, 
besides other works, “The Clergy in their Colours,” 
(1650.) Died about 1650. 

Fry, (Rev. JoHN,) an English author, a brother of 
Caroline Fry, was rector of Desford. He published 
several esteemed religious works, among which are 
“Lectures on Romans,” (1816,) “The Second Ad- 
vent,” (1822,) and “A Short History of the Christian 
Church,” (1825.) 

Fry, (SPEED S.,) an American officer in the Union 
service, became brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862. 

Fry, (WILLIAM HeEnry,) an American composer and 
journalist, born in Philadelphia in 1815. He composed 
operas, symphonies, etc., and was assistant editor of 
several daily journals. Died in 1864. 

Frye, (THOMAS,) a skilful portrait-painter, born in 
Ireland in 1710, lived in London. He is reputed to 
have been the first who manufactured English porcelain. 
Died in 1762. 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” vol. xxxiv. 

Fryxell, frttks’é@), (ANDERS,) a Swedish historian, born 
in Dalsland in 1795. He published in 1824 a work on 
education, “Svensk Spraklera,” which was often re- 
printed. He became professor in Stockholm about 1833. 
His chief work, consisting of essays on the history of 
Sweden, “‘ Berattelser ur Svenska Historien,”’ (‘‘ Correc- 
tions of Swedish History,”) is very popular. Of this 
publication about twenty volumes have already appeared. 
The first volume was issued in 1823. 

FPuad-Bffendi, foo’/ad éf-fén’dee, (MEHEMET,) a 
Turkish minister of state, distinguished as a linguist 
and diplomatist, was born at Constantinople about 1815. 
He was appointed minister of foreign affairs several 
times after 1852. He published an Ottoman Gram- 
mar, (1852.) 

Fuca, de, da foo’ka, (JUAN,) a Greek navigator, whose 
proper name was APOSTOLOS VALERIANOS, was a native 
of Cephalonia. He served about forty years as Spanish 
pilot in the East Indies. In 1596 he offered his ser- 
vices to the English, stating that he had discovered on 
the west coast of America, near latitude 48° north, a 
strait leading to the Atlantic, which he wished to ex- 
plore further. He died about 1602. His name has been 
given to the strait which connects the Pacific with the 
Gulf of Georgia. 

Fuchs. See Fux, (JOHANN JOSEPH.) 

Fuchs, fooks, (GOTTLIEB,) a German poet, born in 
Upper Saxony in 1720, became a minister at Tauben- 
heim. Among his poems, which are mostly lyrical, is 
“The Contented Peasant.” Died about 1800. 


of pages at the court of Frederick the Great from 1754 
to 1766. Died in 1795. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Fuchs, (KONRAD HEINRICH,) a German physician, 
and professor of medicine at Gottingen, born at Bam- 
berg in 1803. He published, among other treatises, a 
“Manual of Special Nosology and Therapeutics,” (4 
vols., 1845-48.) Died about 1855. 

Fuchs, (LroNHARD,) a distinguished German botanist 
and physician, born at Wemdingen, (or Wemding,) in 
Bavaria, in 1501. He was professor of medicine at 
Tiibingen from 1535 until his death, and contributed 
largely to the restoration of that school. He wrote 
many able medical works, among which is “ Method of 
Curing,” (“Medendi Methodus,” 1541,) and acquired a 
high reputation by his botanical work “On the History 
of Plants,” (De Historia Stirpium Commentarii in- 
signes,” 1542,) with many figures well designed. This 
work was often reprinted and translated. The echsia 
was named in his honour. Died in 1565. 

See HizieEr, “‘Oratio de Vita, etc. L. Fuchsii,”’ Tiibingen, 1566 ; 
Nictron, ‘Mémoires; M. Apam, ‘‘ Vite Eruditorum;” Cart 
Lorenz, ‘Dissertatio inauguralis medica de L. Fuchs,’ Berlin, 
1846; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fuehrich. See FUHRIG, (JOSEPH.) 

Fuente. See LA FuUENTE. 

Fuente, la, 14 fwén’ta, (JUAN LEANDRO,) a skilful 
Spanish historical painter, born at Granada in 1600, ex- 
celled in design and colouring, and in clazr-obscur. Died 
in 1654. 

Fuentes, fwén’tés, or Fonte, de, da fon’ta, (BARTO- 
LOME,) a Spanish or Portuguese navigator, whose real 
or pretended voyages have been the subject of learned 
speculation. Heis reported to have made discoveries 
on the west coast of North America about 1640. 

See Foster, “‘ Northern Voyages and Discoveries.” 


Fuentes, de, da fwén’/tés, (PEDRO HENRIQUEZ 
d’Azevedo—da-tha-v4/po,) Coun’, an eminent Span- 
ish general, born at Valladolid in 1560. He made his 
first campaign in Portugal, under the Duke of Alva, 
about 1580. He performed with ability several im- 
portant diplomatic missions. In 1606 he distinguished 
himself at the siege of Ostend, and was raised to the 
rank of general. He commanded the infantry in the 
war with France which began in 1635, and was killed, 
in 1643, at the battle of Rocroy, where he was defeated 
by the Prince of Condé. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Fuerst. See FURST. 

Fuerstenberg. See FURSTENBERG. 

Fuessli. See FUsSLI. 

Fuga, foo’g¢4, (FERDINANDO,) a skilful Italian archi- 
tect, born at Florence in 1699. He was appointed about 
1730 architect of the pontifical palaces by Clement XII. 
Among his works in Rome are the palace of the Con- 
sulta, a very fine edifice, and the palace Corsini. He 
was afterwards employed by the King of Naples in the 
embellishment of his capital, and was architect of the 
Albergo Reale dei Poveri, (‘‘ Royal Hotel for the Poor,”’) 
said to be the largest hospital of Europe. It was com- 
menced in 1751. Died about 1780. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire d’ Architecture ;” 
Miuizta, “* Vite degli Architetti ;?? T1cozz1, ‘“ Dizionario ;’’ ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Fiiger, fii’ger, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH,) a German 
painter, born at Heilbronn in 1751. He was patronized 
by the empress Maria Theresa. Died in 1818. 

Fugger, fooc’ger, the name of a German family in 
Suabia, who were originally linen-weavers and gradually 
amassed immense wealth by commerce. The brothers 
Ulric, George, and Jacob Fugger were ennobled by the 
emperor Maximilian in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Raimond and Antony, the founders of the two 
principal lines of the house of Fugger, were raised to the 
rank of count, in 1530, by Charles V., to whom they had 
lent money, and who also gave them the privilege of 
striking gold and silver coin. It is related that Charles 
V. on his return from Algiers was entertained by Antony 
Fugger, who made a fire of cinnamon-wood and kindled 
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it with the emperor’s bonds due to the Fuggers for the 
money they had lent him. Several members of this 
family were patrons of learning, and active in founding 
charitable institutions, of which we may name the Fug- 
gerei at Augsburg. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Fiihrig or Fuehrig, fii’ric, Fiihrich or Fuehrich, 
fii/riK, (JOSEPH,) a German historical painter and en- 
graver, born in Bohemia in 1800. He became professor 
of painting in the Academy of Vienna. He painted a 
number of subjects of sacred history, among which is 
“The Triumph of Christ.” 

Fubhrmann, foor’man, (Marruras,) a German his- 
torian, who wrote on Austrian history. Died at Vienna 
in 1773. 

Ful’/beck or Ful’becke, (WitLiiAM,) an English 
jurist, born in Lincoln in 1560, published several legal 
works, which were esteemed, viz., “‘ Preparative to the 
Study of the Law,” (1600,) ‘ Pandects of the Law of 
Nations,” etc. 

Fulbert, fiil’bair’, a French prelate and writer, was 
eminent for piety and learning, and was considered as one 
of the greatest ornaments of the Gallican Church in his 
time. He was chosen Bishop of Chartres in 1007, after 
he had been the master of a celebrated school at that 
place. “The writings of Fulbert,” says the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,” “are almost the only historical 
monuments of France for his time.” His sermons, hymns, 
and letters, of which about one hundred have been pre- 
served, are esteemed precious for the light they throw 
upon that age. Died in 1028 or 1029. 

See ‘‘Gallia Christiana;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Fulcherius Carnotensis. See FouLCHER DE CHAR- 
TRES. 

Fulco. See FOULQUES. 

Fulcodi Guido. See CLemMEnr IV. 

Fulcoius. See FouLcolr. 

Fulda, f001l’/d4, (FRIEDRICH KaARL,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Wimpfen, Suabia, in 1724, was noted 
for his mechanical ingenuity. He became minister of 
the Lutheran church at Miihlhausen-on-the-Enz. He 
gave much attention to the general theory of language, 
or what the Germans call] “linguistik.” He wrote, be- 
sides other works, a “Collection of German Idioms,” 
(1788,) and a “ Natural History of the German People,” 
(1794.) Died at Enzingen in 1788. 


See HirscuinG, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 


Fulgence. See FULGENTIUS. 

Fulgentius, fil-jén’she-us, [Fr. FULGENCE, fil’ 
zhénss’,| (FABIUS CLAUDIUS GORDIANUS,) an eminent 
African bishop, was born at Leptis about 478 A.D. At 
an early age he resolved to renounce the world, and, 
entering a monastery, became noted for ascetic devotion. 
After visiting Rome in 500 and returning home, he was 
chosen Bishop of Ruspina, or Ruspa, by the Catholics, in 
508. Soon after this date he was exiled to Sardinia by 
Thrasimund, King of the Vandals, who was an Arian and 
a persecutor of the orthodox. He was restored at the 
death of that king, and died about 533. He wrote, in 
Latin, treatises on the Trinity, Predestination, Faith, 
and Arianism, which are highly esteemed. His opinions 
and style resemble those of Augustine. 

See PERRANDUuS, ‘Vita Fulgentii.”’ 


Pulgentius, pir. FULGENCE,]| (FABIUS PLANCI/ADES,) 
a Latin writer, who lived probably about the sixth 
century, 1s supposed by some to have been a bishop 
of Carthage. He wrote a work on Mythology, and a 
glossary of antiquated words, (“Expositio Sermonum 
antiquorum,” etc.,) which are extant. P 

Fulgosio, fool-go’Se-o, (RAPHAEL,) an Italian jurist, 
born at Placentia; died in 1427. 

Fulke, foolk, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an eminent English 
Puritan divine, born in London, became rector of Warley 
in 1571, and afterwards Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge. He published, in 1580, “The Text of the 
New Testament, etc.,” said to be an invaluable as- 
sistant to the Protestant divine, treating of the relative 
merits of the Catholic and Protestant versions. Died 
in 1589. 


See Futur, “ Worthies ;”” Brook, “ Lives of the Puritans,” 1813. 


Pulla, 501/14, (ze. ‘full,”) in the Norse mythology, an 
attendant of Frigga, whose treasure-casket and slippers 
she is said to carry. She is also acquainted with the 
secret counsels of the mother of the gods. As Frigga 
represents the earth’s fertility, Fulla would seem to typify 
the abundance which follows it. (See FRIGGA.) 

Fiilleborn, ftl/Jeh-born’, (GzorG GusTav,) a Ger- 
man scholar and writer, born at Glogau in 1769; died 
in 1803. 

Fuller, fool/ler, (ANDREW,) an eminent English Bap- 
tist minister, bornat Wicken, in Cambridgeshire, in 1754. 
His education was defective or very limited. He preached 
a few years at Soham, and removed in 1782 to Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, where he remained until his death. 
He was the first secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, formed about 1792, and acquired a high reputa- 
tion by his writings, among which are ‘The Gospel its 
own Witness,” (1800,) ‘‘ Expository Discourses on Gene- 
sis,” (2 vols., 1806,) ‘“‘Dialogues, Letters, and Essays on 
Various Subjects,” (1806,) “Sermons,” (1 vol., 1814,) 
and “The Harmony of Scripture, or an Attempt to 
reconcile various Passages,” (1817.) Diedin 1815. Ful- 
ler has been styled the “Franklin of Theology.” His 
writings are characterized by vigour, logical acumen, and 
deep insight into human nature. ‘‘ He was a man,” says 
Robert Hall, “whose sagacity enabled him to penetrate 
to the depths of every subject he explored; whose con- 
ceptions were so powerful and luminous that what was 
recondite and original appeared familiar, what was intri- 
cate, easy and perspicuous, in his hands.” 

See Memoirs of his Life, by J. W. Morris, 1815, anda Memoir, 
prefixed to an edition of his Works, (5 vols., 1832,) by his son, ANDREW 
GuNTON FULLER. 

Fuller, (IsAac,) an English painter of history and 
portraits. He painted for a church of Oxford an altar- 
piece which was praised by Addison in a Latin poem, 
and was very successful in portraits. Died in 1672. 

Fuller, (MARGARE?.) See OSSOLI. 

Fuller, (NICHOLAS,) an eminent Oriental scholar, 
born at Southampton, England, in 1557. He became 
rector of Bishop Waltham, and published ‘* Miscellanea 
Theologica,” (1612.) Died in 1622. 

See FuLter, ‘‘ Worthies.’’ 

Fuller, (NicHovas,) an English lawyer and member 
of Parliament, who distinguished himself in the early 
part of the reign of James I. by his resolute opposition 
to the oppressive measures of the court of high com- 
mission. Died in 1620. 

See Garoviner, “‘ History of England from 1603 to 1616,” vol. i. 
chap. vili., pp. 443-446. 

Full’er, (R1ICHARD,) a Baptist minister and writer, born 
in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1808. He became pastor 
of a Baptist church in Baltimore in 1847. 

Fuller, (THOMAS,) an eminent English divine and 
author, born at Aldwinckle, in Northamptonshire, in 
1608. Having graduated at Cambridge in 1628, he ob- 
tained the prebend of Salisbury, and was rector of Broad 
Windsor. About 1641 he removed to London and be- 
came minister of the Savoy. He favoured the cause of 
Charles I. in the civil war, and served as chaplain in the 
royal army, 1644-46. He was rector of Waltham, in 
Essex, from 1648 to 1658, and at the restoration, 1660, 
was appointed chaplain-extraordinary to Charles II. 
Died in 1661. His writings abound with quaint humour 
and conceits, and are much admired for originality, wit, 
and liberality. Among his principal works are a ‘“ His- 
tory of the Holy War,” (1639 ;) “The Holy and Profane 
State: a Collection of Characters, Moral Essays, and 
Lives, Ancient, Foreign, and Domestic,” (1642 ;) ‘Good 
Thoughts in Bad Times,” (1645 ;) “Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times,” (1647 ;) “The Church History of Britain 
from the Birth of Christ to 1648,” (1655;) and a “ His- 
tory of the Worthies of England,” (1662.) ‘ Fuller was,” 
says S. T. Coleridge, “incomparably the most sensible, 
the least prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted 
of a galaxy of great men.” 

See ArTHuR T. RussEtt, ‘‘ Memorials of the Life and Writings 
of Thomas Fuller,” 1844; Henry Rocrrs, “‘ Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Fuller,” vol. i.; ‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. 
ui., 1821, and vol. i., 2d series. 

Fullerton, fo0l/ler-ton, (Lady GrorcianA Leveson 
Gower—commonly pronounced lew/son gor,) a popular 
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English novelist, a daughter of Earl Granville, was born 
about 1814. She wrote ‘Ellen Middleton,” (3 vols., 
1844,) and “Grantley Manor,” (1847.) She was married 
to Captain Alexander Fullerton in 1833. 

Fullonius. See Fou.on. 

Fulton, f50l’ton, (Roprerr,) a celebrated American 
engineer and inventor, was born in Little Britain, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, in 1765. About the age of 
seventeen he went to Philadelphia, and began to cultivate 
a talent for drawing and portrait-painting, which he prac- 
tised with skill and profit for three or four years. In 1786 
he visited London, where he devoted several years to the 
same profession, under the tuition of Benjamin West, 
who received him as an inmate into his own house. He 
next resided for two years in Devonshire, and became 
acquainted with the Duke of Bridgewater and Lord Stan- 
hope. About this time his mechanical genius impelled 
him to abandon painting and to follow the profession of 
civil engineer. In 1793\he was engaged in a project to 
improve inland navigation, having already conceived the 
idea of using steam as a motive power. He invented a 
machine for spinning flax, and another for making ropes, 
for which he obtained patents in England. In 1796 he 
published in London a“ Treatise on Canal Navigation.” 
From 1797 to 1804 he resided in Paris, in the family of Joel 
Barlow, where he displayed his characteristic enterprise 
and ingenuity in various projects and inventions and in 
the study of the sciences and modern languages. He was 
the proprietor of the first panorama exhibited in Paris. 
He invented a submarine or plunging boat, called a tor- 
pedo, designed to be used in naval warfare, and induced 
Bonaparte to appoint Volney, La Place, and Monge as a 
commission to examine it. In 1801 he made an experi- 
ment in the harbour of Brest, when he succeeded in re- 
maining under water for an hour and in guiding the boat 
with ease. Other trials were made, with partial success, 
at the expense of the French government; but, as they 
at last declined to patronize the project, Fulton accepted, 
in 1804, an invitation from the English ministry, who also 
appointed a commission and made trials of his torpedo. 
It appears, however, that the English did not give him 
much encouragement; for in 1806 he returned to New 
York. Here, in co-operation with Robert Livingston, 
Esq., he succeeded, in 1807, in perfecting the great dis- 
covery ofsteam navigation. Though others had previously 
conceived the idea of steam navigation, Fulton is admitted 
to have been the first who successfully realized it. In 
1807 his first boat, the Clermont, was Jaunched at New 
York, and the trial was so successful that it excited great 
admiration, and steamboats were rapidly multiplied on 
the American rivers. The Clermont made regular pas- 
sages between New York and Albany, at the rate of five 
miles an hour; but this rate was soon increased by im- 
proved machinery. Several other larger boats were built 
under the direction of Fulton, who expended large sums 
of money in this way, though he received nothing for 
his patent. In 1806 he married Harriet, daughter of 
Walter Livingston, by whom he had four children. He 
possessed great personal dignity, agreeable manners, 
and noble qualities of heart. In the midst of his triumph, 
and in the height of prosperity, he died in New York, in 
February, 1815. 

See Renwick, “Life of Fulton,” in Sparxs’s ‘American Bio- 
graphy,”’ vol. x.; also Cotpen, ‘‘Life of Fulton,” 1817; Mont- 
Gtry, ‘t Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de R. Fulton,’ 1825; 
“Encyclopedia Americana;’’ ‘‘ Life of Robert Fulton,” by J. F. 
REIGART, 1856; “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans,”’ vol. iii. 

Ful’vi-a, [Fr. Futviy, fiil’ve’,| a Roman lady, noted 
for intrigue and ambition, was the wife of Clodius the 
demagogue, who was killed by Milo. She afterwards 
became the wife of Mark Antony, the famous triumvir, 
and showed a vindictive spirit in the proscription of those 
whom she disliked. During the civil war that followed 
the death of Julius Czesar she had great power in Rome, 
and instigated an unsuccessful revolt against Octavius, 
her son-in-law. Died in 40 B.c, 

Fulvie. See FuLvia. 

Ful/vi-us, (Marcus NopsiILior,) a Roman general, 
was pretor in Spain in 193 B.C., and defeated the Tec- 
tones and Celtiberians near Toletum, (Toledo.) Having 
been elected consul in 189 B.c., he obtained command in 
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Greece, where he captured Ambracia and dictated terms 
of peace to the A&tolians. In 179 B.c. he was chosen 
censor, and, from patriotic motives, was reconciled to 
fEmilius Lepidus, his enemy and colleague. He was a 
patron of Ennius the poet. 

Fulvius Flaccus. See Fuiaccus, (M. Futvius.) 

Fulwell, f00l/wel, (ULPIAN,) an English writer, born 
in 1556, became rector of Naunton. He wrote the 
“Flower of Fame,” a historical work, (1575,) and the 
“Art of Flattery,” (1579.) 

Fumagalli, foo-ma-gal’lee, (ANGELO,) an Italian his- 
torian and monk, born in Milan in 1728, became supe- 
rior of the monastery of Saint Ambrose, and was noted 
for his various erudition and the elegance and purity of 
his style. He wrote a work called “Diplomatic Insti- 
tutes,” (‘Delle Istituzioni diplomatiche,” 1802,) which 
was highly esteemed, and treatises “On the Antiqui- 
ties of Milan,” and “The Origin of Idolatry.” He was 
one of the first members of the Italian Institute. Died 
in 1804. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’ 

Fumani, foo-ma’nee, (ADAMO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Verona, became a canon in the cathedral of that city. 
He was chosen secretary of the Council of Trent about 
1546. He wrote, in Latin, ‘“ Logices Libri quinque,” a 
poetical treatise on logic, in which the rules of that art 
are explained with admirable clearness and elegance, 
besides other short poems. Died in 1587. 

See Tirasoscul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Fumeée, fii’ma’, (ADAM,) born in Touraine, in France, 
about 1430, was physician to Charles VII., and afterwards 
to Louis XI. Died in 1494. 

Fumiani, foo-me-a’nee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Venice in 1633; died in 1710, 

Fumicelli, foo-me-chel’lee, or Piumicelli, fe-oo-me- 
chel’/lee, (LUDOVICO,) a painter of the Venetian school, 
born at Treviso, flourished in 1536. 

Funccius. See FuNcK. 

Funck, foonk, or Funch, foonk, [Lat. Func’/crus,] 
(JOHANN,) a German theologian, born near Nuremberg 
in 1518, was a son-in-law of Osiander, whose doctrines 
he adopted. He became chaplain to Duke Albert of 
Prussia, and wrote, besides other works, a Chronology 
from the Creation to 1560. He was executed at Konigs- 
berg in 1566, on a charge of treason or sedition. 

Funcek or Funk, [Lat. Func’cius,| (JOHANN NIco- 
LAS,) a German philologist, bdrn at Marburg in 1693. 
He became professor of eloquence and history at Rin- 
teln about 1730, and wrote, in Latin, seven able treat- 
ises on the origin, growth, and decadence of the Latin 
language, among which are “On the Childhood of 
the Latin Language,” (“De Pueritia Latinz Lingue,” 
1720,) and “On the Maturity of the Latin Language,” 
(“De Virili AXtate Latine Lingue,” 1727.) Died in 
1777- 

See Hirscuine, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Funck, (KARL WILHELM FERDINAND,) a German 
writer and officer, born at Brunswick in 1761, served 
against the French on the Rhine, and in 1810 became 
lieutenant-general. He published in 1820 “ Pictures 
from the Age of the Crusades.” He was also a con- 
tributor with Schiller and Goethe to the ‘ Horen.” Died 
in 1828. 

Funes, foo’nés, (GREGORIO,) a historian, born at Cor- 
dova, in South America. He became dean of the church 
of Cordova, and wrote a ‘‘ History of Paraguay, Buenos 
Ayres, and Tucuman,” (3 vols., 1816 eé seg.,) which is 
commended. Died about 1820. 

Funke, f00n/keh, (KARL PHILIpPp,) a German natu- 
ralist, born in 1752. He wrote “Natural History and 
Technology,” (3 vols., 1791,) and other works. © Died: 
in 1807. 

Furetiére, fiir’te-air’, (ANTOINE,) a French writer, 
born in Paris in 1620, became Abbé of Chalivoy. He 
was chosen a member of the French Academy in 1662. 
In his ‘ Bourgeois Romance” (‘‘Roman_ bourgeois,” 
1666) he satirized the manners of the middle or inferior 
class ; he also wrote “The Voyage of Mercury,” a satire 
in verse, (1673.) Having undertaken to compile a Dic- 
tionary of the French language while that of the Academy 
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was in progress, he was accused of plagiarism, and ex- 
pelled from the Academy, in 1685. He died in 1688. 
His Dictionary was published in 1690, and was received 
with favour. 


See “ Fureteriana,” 1696; MADAME bE S#viGNg, “‘ Lettres,” and 
*€ Ménagiana.”’ 


Furgault, fiir’gd’, (NICOLAS,) a French professor, born 
in 1706, published a ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” (1768.) Died in 1795. 

FPurgole, fiir’gol’,(JEAN BAPTISTE,)an eminent French 
jurist, born at Castelferrus in 1690, practised at Toulouse 
with success. He published ‘‘ Ordonnance de Louis X V 
pour fixer la Jurisprudence sur les Donations,” (1733,) 
and a “ Treatise on Wills, Codicils, and Donations,” (4 
vols., 1745,) which was one of the most complete works 
on that subject. Died in 1761. 


See BerNADEAU, “ Vies, Portraits et Paralléles des Jurisconsultes 
Domat, Furgole et Pothier,’’ 1798. 


Furies, [Lat. Furt#.] See EUMENIDES. 

Furietti, foo-re-et’/tee, (GruUSEPPE ALESSANDRO,) an 
Italian antiquary, born at Bérgamo in 1685. After making 
great progress In the study of law and theology, he re- 
moved to Rome, where he obtained preferment, and at 
the age of seventy-four was made a cardinal. He wrote 
an able treatise on the “History of the Mosaic Art,” 
(“De Pictorize Mosaice Artis Origine,” 1752,) and a few 
other works. Died about 1762. 

Furini, foo-ree’/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1600. His works are highly com- 
mended. Died in 1649. 

See Lanzt, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Fu/ri-us, [Sp. pron. foo’re-ooss,] (FEDERICO,) sur- 
named SERIOLANUS, a moralist, born in Valencia, Spain, 
about 1510. Charles V. appointed him historian to his 
son Philip II., by whom he was employed in the public 
affairs of the Low Countries. Furius published a treatise 
on Rhetoric, (1544 ;) also ‘‘ The Counsel and Counsellor,” 
(“Del Consejo y Consejero,” 1559.) He is favourably 
noticed by De Thou, who ranks him with Montaigne. 
Died in 1592. 


See De Tuou, “ Historia sui Temporis ;’’ N. Anronto, “ Biblio- 
theca Hispana Nova.” 


Fu’ri-us, (Marcus,) surnamed BIBAc’ULUs, a Latin 
satirical poet, born at Cremona about 102 B.c. He began 
a poem on the Gallic War by a line which represents 
Jupiter as spitting snow upon the Alps,—which Horace 
parodied in his fifth satire (book ii.) by substituting the 
name of Furius for Jupiter : 

‘*Furius hybernas cana nive conspuet Alpes.’’* 
Small fragments of his works are all that now remain. 

Furlanetto, foor-la-net’to, (BONAVENTURA,) distin- 
guished as a composer of sacred music, was born at 
Venice in 1738. He composed “ The Vow of Jephthah,” 
“The Spouse of: the Canticles,” and other oratorios. 
Died in 1817. 3 

Fiir’long, (THOMAS,) an Irish poet and satirist, born 
about 1792, was the son of a farmer. In his early youth 
he was employed in the shop of a merchant of Dublin. 
He published in 1819 or 1820 “The Misanthrope,” a 
poem. Among his best works is “The Plagues of Ire- 
land,” (1824.) Died in 1827. 

Purneaux, fir’nd’, (Puitip,) an English dissenting 
minister, born at Totness, in Devonshire, in 1726. He 
was lecturer at Clapham, in Surrey, for twenty-three 
years, (1753-76.) He wrote “Letters to Judge Black- 
stone on his Exposition of the Toleration Act,” (1793.) 
Died in 1783. 

Fir/ness, (WILLIAM Henry,) D.D., a Unitarian 
divine and author, born in Boston in 1802. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1820, and afterwards studied for the 
ministry in the theological school of that institution. 
In 1825 he became pastor of the First Unitarian Conere- 
gational Church in Philadelphia. As a public preacher, 
he early distinguished himself by his zealous and un- 
wavering opposition to the iniquities of slavery. Among 
his religious publications the most important are his 
“Remarks on the Four Gospels,” (1836,) “Jesus and 
his Biographers,” (1838,) ‘‘ History of Jesus,” (1850,) 
and “Thoughts on the Life and Character of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” (1859.) For a critique on Dr. Furness’s pe- 
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culiar views respecting the character of Christ, etc., see 
“ North American Review” for October, 1850, (vol. 1xxi.) 

Dr. Furness is distinguished for his fine taste and 
high literary culture. He has made some admirable 
translations from the German, among which that of 
Schiller’s ““Das Lied von der Glocke” (‘The Song 
of the Bell”) deserves particular mention, as being the 
best English version that has ever appeared of that 
exquisite poem. 

His son, WILLIAM H. Furness, born in 1827, acquired 
a high reputation as a portrait-painter. Died in 1867. 

See TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.”” 

Furrer, f00r’rer, (JONAS,) a Swiss statesman, born at 
Winterthur in 1805, 

First, fiirst, (JuLtus,) a German Orientalist, born of 
a Jewish family, in the duchy of Posen, in 1805, studied 
theology at Halle. He published, besides other works, 
a “ History of the Jews in Asia,” (1849,) and a ‘‘ Hebrew- 
Chaldee Dictioniny,” (1851.) 

First, fiirst, (WALTER,) a Swiss patriot, born at 
Altorf, lived about 1300. He co-operated with William 
Tell in the liberation of his country. 

Firstemberg, fiirst’em-bérc’, or Fuerstenberg, 
fiirst’en-bérG’, (FERDINAND,) a German prelate, born 
at Bilstein, Westphalia, in 1626, was distinguished for 
liberality and other virtues. He became Bishop of 
Paderborn in 1661, and Bishop of Miinster in 1678. He 
published Latin poems, which are commended, and 
“Monuments of Paderborn,” (“Monumenta Paderbor- 
nensia,” 1669.) Died in 1683. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Furstenau, foor’steh-néw’, (JOHANN HERMANN,) a 
German physician, born at Herford, in Westphalia, in 
1688. He obtained the chair of medicine at Rinteln 
about 1720. He wrote many valuable medical works, 
among which is “ Desiderata Medica,” (1727.) Died in 
1756. 

See JécueEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon.” 

Fiirstenberg, fiirst’en-berc’, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
FRANZ,) BARON, a German statesman, born in 1729, was 
minister to Maximilian Frederick, Elector of Cologne. 
He founded the University of Miinster, and introduced 
important reforms into the government, Died in 1810. 

Furtado, foor-ta’do, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese poet, 
born in 1740; died in Italy after 1816. 

Fuscus. See Fosco. 

Fus/cus, (AREL’LIvS,) a Latin rhetorician, flourished 
in the reign of Augustus. 

Fuscus, (Aris/rius,) a Latin poet, lived about 30 
B.c. He was a friend of Horace, who addressed to him 
an epistle and an ode. 

Fuseli, fi’seh-le, or Fuessli, (JOHN HENRY,) a cele- 
brated historical painter, born at Zurich about 1742, was 
the son of Johann Caspar Fiissli, noticed below. His 
family name was changed to Fuseli by the subject of this 
article. Having gained distinction by his classic acquire- 
ments and by his poetical genius, he visited England in 
1763. Sir Joshua Reynolds, on seeing some drawings of 
Fuseli, persuaded him to prefer the profession of painter 
to that of author. Between 1770 and 1778 he studied art 
in Italy, choosing Michael Angelo for his model, and in 
the latter year returned to London, where he speedily 
rose to the first rank of British painters. He was partial 
to the romantic style, and found congenial subjects in 
the most imaginative dramas of Shakspeare. In 1788 
he married Sophia Rawlins, and was chosen an associate 
of the Royal Academy. He assisted Cowper in trans- 
lating Homer. He was chosen professor of painting in 
the Royal Academy in 1799. His Lectures on Art are 
much admired, and have been published. Among his 
master-pieces are eight pictures of the ‘“Shakspeare Gal- 
lery,” and illustrations of Dante and Milton. His imagi- 
nation was lofty and rich, but rather extravagant. ‘* Of 
all the painters whom this country has encouraged,” 
says Allan Cunningham, “no one had either the reach 
of thought or the poetic feeling of Fuseli.” He pub- 
lished “ Aphorisms on Art,” and other works, which are 
highly prized. Died in London in 1825. 


See “Life and Works of Fuseli,” by Joun Know tes, 3 vols., 
1831; CuNNINGHAM, ‘‘ Lives of Painters and Sculptors ;”’ ‘* Edin- 
burgh Review” for July, 1803, and September, 1831. 
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Fusi, fii’ze’, (ANToINE,) a Frenchman, born in Lor- 
raine about 1565. He became a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
in Paris. Having been charged with sorcery and heresy, 
and persecuted, he retired to Geneva about 1618, adopted 
the Protestant religion, and became a minister. He wrote 
a book against the Jesuits, called “Le franc Archier de 
la vraie Eelise contre les Abus de la fausse,” (1619.) 
Died about 1635. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”” 

Fusina, foo-See’na, (ANDREA,) an excellent Italian 
sculptor, of the Milanese school, flourished about 1490. 
He adorned the cathedral of Milan with bas-reliefs. 

See Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario,”” 

Fuss, von, fon fodss, (NIKOLAUS,) a Swiss mathema- 
tician, born at Bale in 1755. He removed to Saint 
Petersburg in his youth, and was appointed adjunct 
professor in the Academy of Sciences in 1776. He ob- 
tained the dignity of councillor of state in 1800. He 
wrote many mathematical treatises. Died in 1826. 

FPiissli or Fuessli, fiis’lee, (HANS HEINRICH,) a Swiss 
writer on art, born at Zurich in 1745, was ason of Johann 
Rudolph. He was distinguished for learning and elo- 
quence. In 1802 he was chosen senator. He published, 
among other works, “The Life and Works of Raphael 
Sanzio,” (1815.) Died in 1832. 

See Brockxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Fiissli or Fuessli, (JoHANN CAspPAR,) a Swiss artist 
and author, born at Zurich in 1707, excelled in land- 
scapes and portraits. He wrote two esteemed works, 
viz., a “ History of the Best Painters of Switzerland,” (4 
vols., 1769-79,) and a “ Descriptive Catalogue (or Cata- 
logue Raisonné) of the Best Engravers and of their 
Works,” (1771.) He was the father of the celebrated 
John Henry Fuseli. Died in 1781. 

Fissli or Fuessli, (JOHANN CASPAR,) a Swiss natu- 
ralist, son of the preceding, born at Zurich in r745. He 
published a “Catalogue of Swiss Insects,” (1775,) “ Ar- 
chives of the History of Insects,” (1781-86,) and several 
other works. Died in 1736. 

Fiissli or Fuessli, (JoHANN CONRAD,) a Swiss author, 
born at Zurich or Wetzlar about 1705, spent many years 
in teaching school. He published several esteemed 
works, among which are “Historical Memoirs of the 
Reformation in Switzerland,” (5 vols., 1741-53,) a 
“Description of Switzerland,” (4 vols., 1770,) and a 
“History of the Medizval Church,” (3 vols., 1770-74.) 
Died in 5775. 

See Meusst, “* Gelehrtes Deutschland.”’ 

Fiissli or Fuessli, ((oHANN RUDOLF,) a Swiss artist, 
born at Zurich in 1709, finished his studies in Paris. 
His reputation is founded chiefly on his ‘General Dic- 
tionary of Artists,” in German, (1763-77.) This vast 
and excellent work was continued by his son, Hans 
Heinrich, and formed the basis of Nagler’s “‘ Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon.” Died in 1793. 

Fiissli or Fuessli, (JOHANN RuUDOLF,) a painter and 
engraver, the eldest son of Johann Caspar, noticed 
above, was born at Zurich in 1737. He wrote an ex- 
cellent work, entitled a “Catalogue (Raisonné) of En- 
gravings executed after the Most Famous Artists of each 
School,” (4 vols., 1806; unfinished.) Died in 1806. 

Fiissli or Fuessli, (Marrnias,) a skilful Swiss 
painter and engraver, born at Zurich in 1598, excelled 
in the representation of battles, conflagrations, and other 
terrible scenes. He also executed miniatures and frescos. 
Died in 1664. 

Fiissli or Fuessli, (MATTHTAS,) a Swiss portrait- 
painter, born in 1671; died in 1739. 
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Fust, (JOHANN.) See Faust. 

Futteh-Aly-Shah. See FarreH-ALEE-SHAH. 

Fux or Fuchs, fooks, (JOHANN JosEPH,) a German 
composer, born in Styria in 1660. He was successively 
chapel-master to the emperors Leopold I., Joseph I., 
and Charles VI. He composed operas and sacred 
music, and a treatise on music, entitled “‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” (1725,) which is called a classic work. He 
was living in 1732. 

See F#ris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Fuzelier, fiiz’le-4’, (Louts,) a French dramatist, born 
in Paris about 1672, wrote numerous operas and plays 
of little merit. His ‘“Momus fabuliste” is called his 
best piece. Died in 1752. 

Fyens, fi/éns, (THOMAS,) a Flemish physician, born 
in Antwerp in 1567. He became professor of medicine 
in Louvain in 1593. His chief work is a critical essay 
on eminent surgeons and their discoveries, “ De Artis 
Chirurgicee Controversiis,” (1649.) Died in 1631. 

Fyot de la Marche, fe’o’ deh 14 marsh, (CLAUDE,) 
a French priest, born at Dijon in 1630, was appointed 
in 1651 almoner of Louis XIV. In 1661 he became 
abbot of Saint-Etienne-de-Dijon, of which he wrote a 
history, (1696.) Died in 1721. 

Fyrouz. See Fyroz. 

Fyroz or Feroze, fee’r6z’, (written also Ferose, Fi- 
roz, Fyrouz, Feyrouz, and Firuz,) a Persian word, 
signifying “ victorious,” and forming the name of several 
kings ruling in Persia and Hindostan. 

Pyroz I, King of Persia, son of Valas, is supposed 
to have been the same as. the Pacorus mentioned by 
certain Greek and Latin authors. He succeeded his 
father in 83 A.D. As he was preparing to resist a Roman 
army which invaded his kingdom, he died, about 107, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Chosroes I. 

Fyroz (Feroze, Fyrouz, or Firuz) II., King of 
Persia, of the Sassanide dynasty, was the son of Yez-- 
dejerd II. He began to reign about 457, having put to 
death his brother Hormooz, who had reigned a short 
time. He made war on the Huns, by whom he was 
defeated and killed in battle about 488 A.D. 

See Frrpouses, ‘‘ Shah-Namah ;”’ Matcovm, “ History of Persia.” 

Fyroz (Feroze or Firouz) Shah I, surnamed 
ROOKN-ED-DEEN (or ROKN-EDD{IN or -EDDYN,) (the 
“ Support of the Faith,”) a Moslem sovereign of India, 
began to reign in 1236 at Delhi. He abandoned him- 
self to indolent pleasures, and in the same year was 
deposed, and succeeded by his sister. Fyroz died or 
was killed shortly after his disgrace. 

Fyroz (Feroze or Fyrouz) Shah IL, Moham- 
medan King of Delhi, usurped the throne in 1289, after 
assassinating the late king, Kai Kobad. His cruelty 
provoked a conspiracy, which deprived him of his throne 
and life about 1295. 

Fyroz Shah III, Mohammedan King of Delhi or 
Hindostan, succeeded his uncle, Mohammec III., in 
1351. He adopted a pacific policy, built the city of 
Fyroz-abad, and made several canals, and many other 
internal improvements, including mosques and schools. 
He abdicated in favour of his son in 1387, and died the 
next year, aged ninety. 

See Briccs’s translation of FertsutTa’s ‘‘ History of India.’ 

Fyt or Feydt, fit, (JAN,) a Flemish painter of still 
life, born at Antwerp in 1625. He excelled in the repre- 
sentation of animals, flowers, fruits, etc. His design is 
correct, his colouring true, and his touch light. He is 
supposed to have died in 1671. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 
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Gaab, gap, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German Protest- 
ant theologian, born at Gdppingen in 1761. He became 
professor at Tiibingen in 1798, and afterwards general 
superintendent, or bishop. He wrote commentaries on 
the Scriptures. Died in 1832. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Gaal, g4l, (BAREND,) a Dutch painter of landscapes 
and battle-pieces, born at Haarlem, was a pupil of 
Wouwerman. Died about 1670. 

Gaal, gal, (JosePH,) a Hungarian comic poet and 
novelist, born at Nagy Karoly in 1811. He represents 
with fidelity the manners and language of the peasants. 

Gabaret, ga’ba’ra’, ( ,) a brave French naval 
officer, who served many years in the reign of Louis 
XIV., and obtained the rank of commodore. He 
commanded the rear-guard at La Hogue, (1692,) and 
repulsed the English force which attacked Martinique 
in 1693. Died in 1693. 

Gabbema, gab’beh-ma, (Smmon ABBAS,) a Dutch 
philologist, born at Leeuwarden about 1620, wrote a 
“‘ History of Friesland,” (1703,) and edited several Latin 
classics. Died about 1700. 

Gabbiani, gab-be-4’/nee, (ANTONIO DOMENICO,) an 
eminent historical painter and engraver, born in Florence 
in 1652. He studied in Rome and Venice, excelled in 
design, and was employed to decorate the churches and 
palaces of Florence, in which he opened a school and 
had many pupils. Among his works, which are much 
praised, is “The Dance of the Genii.’”’ Died in 1726. 

See Hucrorp, ‘‘ Vita di Antonio Domenico Gabbiani,”’ 
Lawnzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Gabelchover, g4’bel-Ko’ver, (OSWALD,) a German 
physician and historical writer, born at Tiibingen in 1538; 
died in 1616. 

Gabelentz, von der, fon der g&’beh-lénts’, (HANS 
Conon,) a German philologist, born at Altenburg in 1807. 
He published “ Eléments de la Grammaire Mandschoue,” 
(1833,) and “ Philological Contributions,” (‘‘ Beitrage zur 
Sprachenkunde,” 1852.) 

Gabelsberger, ga’bels-bér’Zer, (FRANZ XAVER,) a 
German, who produced an improved method of ste- 
nography, was born at Munich in 1789. He published, 
besides other works, an ‘Introduction to Stenography,” 
(1834.) Died in 1849. 

Ga-bin’i-us, (AULUS,) a profligate Roman politician, 
was elected tribune in 66 B.C., (685 A.U.c.) He was the 
author of the famous Gabinian law, which gave Pompey 
the conduct of the war against the pirates. Having 
become consul in 58 B.c., he promoted the banishment 
of Cicero, and, at the end of his consulship, obtained 
command in Syria. About the year 56 he invaded 
Egypt, against the will of the senate, and restored 
Ptolemy to the throne. He was tried for treason, and 
acquitted, but was condemned to perpetual banishment 
for extortion, (de repetundis,) although Cicero made an 
oration in his defence. He died in 48 or 47 B.C. 

See Dion Cassius, books xxxix. and xlili.; Drumann, ‘Ge- 
schichte Roms.” 

Gabio, ga’be-o, or Gabia, ¢4/be-4, (GIOVANNI Bat- 
TISLA,) an Italian Hellenist, born at Verona, became 
professor of Greek in Rome. He translated into Latin 
the works of Sophocles, (1543,) and other Greek classics. 
Died in Rome about 1590. 

Gabiot, ga’be’o’, (JEAN Louts,) a French dramatist, 
born at Salins in 1759, lived chiefly in Paris, and wrote 
numerous comedies. Died in 1811. 

Gabler, gap’ler, (Gzorc ANDREAS,) born at Altdorf 
in 1786, succeeded Hegel as professor of philosophy at 
Berlin. He published a “System of Theoretical Phi- 
Josophy,” (1827,) and a work entitled “The Philosoph 

a ” I Mi 
of Hegel,” (1843.) 

Gabler, (JOHANN PHILIppP,) a learned German theo- 
logian, father of the preceding, was born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main in 1753. He became professor of philosophy 
at Altdorf in 1785, and first professor of theology at Jena 


1762; 


in 1812. He wrote, besides other works, an ‘“ Essay 
on the Hermeneutics of the New Testament,” (1788,) 
and an “Essay on the Mosaic History of the Creation,” 
(1795-) Died in 1826. 

See ScHRoETER, ‘‘ Erinnerungen an Gabler,”’ 1827. 

Gabotto. See CABor. 

Ga’bri-el, a Syrian physician, who practised at Bag: 
dad. He became chief physician to the Caliph Haroun- 
al-Raschid, with whom he had much influence, and to 
his successor, Alameen, (Alamin.) He wrote several 
medical treatises. Died in 829 A.D. 

Gabriel, ga’bre’él’, (JAcQuxEs,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1667. He erected the Hétels-de-Ville 
of Rennes and Dijon, and designed the great sewer of 
Paris. He became architect to the king, chief engineer 
of bridges, etc. Died in 1742. 

Gabriel, (JACQUES ANGE,) an eminent French archi- 
tect, son of the preceding, was born in Paris about 1710. 
He was employed by Louis XV. on the principal public 
works of his reign, among which was the restoration or 
completion of the Louvre. He designed the two colon- 
nades which border the Place de Ja Concorde, and which 
were finished about 1772. The Military School of Paris 
is called his master-piece. Died in 1782. 

See FonTENAY, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 


Ga/’bri-el S1oni’/rA or “THE SIONITE,” a Jearned 
Maronite, born at Edden, on Mount Lebanon, was 
educated at Rome. In 1614 he removed to Paris, 
where he was chosen professor of Arabic in the College of 
France. He published an Arabic Grammar, and edited 
or translated into Latin the Arabic and Syrian texts of 
the Polyglot Bible of Le Jay. Died in 1648. 

See ZENKER, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis.” 

Gabriel de Chinon, g4’bre’él’ deh she’nén’, a 
French monk, went as a missionary, about 1640, to 
Ispahan. He died at Malabar in 1670, leaving a “ Treat- 
ise on the Religion, Customs, etc. of the Persians and 
Armenians,” (1671.) 

Gabrielli, g4-bre-el’lee, (CANTE,) an Italian condot- 
tiere and chief of the Guelph party. He served under 
Charles de Valois, and became Podesta of Florence 
about 1300. He banished Dante and others. 

Gabrielli, (CArARINA,) a famous Italian singer, born 
in Rome in 1730. In 1747 she made her début as prima 
donna in the opera with complete success. She also 
performed with great applause at Naples, Vienna, and 
Saint Petersburg, and made a fortune rapidly. Having 
accepted an invitation from Catherine IJ. of Russia, she 
asked a salary of ten thousand roubles ; but the empress 
objected that she did not pay her field-marshals so 
much. “Very well,” replied Gabrielli: “your majesty 
may employ the field-marshals to sing.” She had a 
voice of prodigious compass. Died in 1796. 

See Fsr1s, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Gabrielli, (GIacoMo,) a son of Cante, noticed above, 
obtained the dictatorship or chief power at Florence 
in 1336. He was a tyrannical ruler. In 1338 he was 
appointed a senator of Rome by the pope. He re- 
ceived the title of captain (capztano) in 1352, and became 
governor of Florence in 1357. His son CANTE was 
Podesta or Captain of Florence about 1380. 

Gabrielli, (Gruiio,) a cardinal, born in Rome in 
1748. In 1808 Pope Pius VII. appoimted him secretary 
of state. A few months later, he was arrested by the 
French and banished. Died in 1822. 

Gabriello, ¢4-bre-el’Jo, (ONOFRIO,) an Italian painter 
of high reputation, born at Messina in 1616, painted por- 
traits and easel-pictures at Venice and Messina, Died 
in 1706. . 

Gabrini or Gabrino, (NiccoL0.) See RIENzI. 

Gabrini, g4-bree/nee, (TomMMASO MArIA,) an Italian 
mathematician, born at Rome in 1726; died in 1807. 

Gacé, de, deh ga’sa’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE Ge Ma- 
tignon—deh mf’tén’ydn’,) CouNT, a French general, 
born in Paris in 1646, distinguished himself at the sieges 
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of Mons and Namur, and was made lieutenant-general 
in 1693. In 1708 he obtained the rank of marshal of 
France, and commanded an army which made an abor- 
tive attempt to aid the Pretender in obtaining the British 
crown. Died in £729. 

Gace Brulez, gass brii’l4’, sometimes called Gaste 
Blé, a French poet of superior merit, flourished about 
1220-50. 

See LoncGFELiow’s “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Gachart or Gachard, g#’shar’, (Lours PRosPEr,) 
archivist of Belgium, was born in Paris about 1800, He 
was naturalized as a Belgian citizen in 1831, and was 
appointed keeper of the Belgian archives. He published 
the “Correspondence of William the Silent,” (4 vols., 
1847-51,) and other documents for the history of the 
Netherlands. 

See Prescort, “History of Philip II.,’’ vol. ii, book iii, ; “‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for January, 1868. 

Gaches, gash, (JACQUES,) a French advocate, born at 
Castres in 1558. He wrote Memoirs of events which 
occurred between 1555 and 1610. Died in 1612. 

Gaches, (RAYMOND,) a French Protestant and elo- 
quent preacher, grandson of the preceding, was born at 
Castres about 1615; died at Paris in 1668. 

Gacon, g&’kén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French satirical poet, 
born at Lyons in 1667. He made a disgraceful use of his 
talents, and attacked the most eminent authors,—among 
others, Boileau and Bossuet. He produced a French 
version of Anacreon, (2 vols., 1712,) besides satires, 
odes, and other poems. Died in 1725. 

Gacon-Dufour, ga’kén’ dii’foor’, (MARIE ARMANDE 
JEANNE,) a French authoress, born in Paris in 1753, 
was first known as Madame d’Humiere. Dufour was 
the name of her second husband. Died in 1835. 

Gadd, gad, (PEtER ANTON,) a Swedish chemist and 
botanist, lived about 1760. He wrote, besides other 
works, one “On the Diseases of Plants,” (‘De Morbis 
Plantarum,” 1748.) 

Gaddesden, gidz’den, (JOHN oF,) an English phy- 
sician of the fourteenth century, attended Edward IL, 
and was the first native physician employed at the Eng- 
lish court. 

Gaddi, gid’dee, (ANGELO or AGNOLO,) a famous 
painter, born at Florence about 1324, was a son and 
pupil of Taddeo, noticed below. He painted in fresco 
and oil, and was a good colorist, but not equal to his 
father in expression. His chief work in fresco is a “ His- 
tory of the True Cross,” in the church of Santa Croce, 
Florence. His Madonna in the church of Saint Am- 
brose is called his best work. He removed to Venice, 
and enriched himself by commerce. Died in 1387. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Gaddi, (GADDOo,) an Italian painter, born in Florence 
about 1240, was a pupil of Cimabue. He excelled in 
design and in mosaics. He was employed by Pope 
Clement V. to adorn the basilica of Saint Peter’s and 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. Died in 1312. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Gaddi, (TADDEO,) a Florentine painter and architect, 

son of the preceding, was born at Florence in 1300. He 
surpassed his father, and was the most eminent pupil 
of Giotto. His first works were frescos painted in the 
church of Santa Croce of Florence, the subjects of which 
were taken from the New Testament. He excelled in 
“expression, and was probably the best painter of his 
time. Among his chief works is ‘ The Virgin surrounded 
by Saints.” He built a bridge over the Arno, called 
Ponte Vecchio. Died about 1360. 

See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;’’ Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.” 

Gade, ¢4/deh, (NIELS WILHELM,) a Danish musician, 
born at Copenhagen in 1817. He composed sympho- 
nies, overtures, sonatas, etc., succeeded Mendelssohn as 
director of the concerts at Leipsic, and was appointed 
master of the royal chapel at Copenhagen about 1850. 

Gadebusch, ¢4/deh-bdosh’, (FRikDRICH KONRAD,) 
a German writer, born in the island of Rtigen in 17109, 
published several valuable works on the history and 
literature of Livonia and the adjacent provinces. He 
lived many years at Dorpat, where he died in 1788. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 
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Ga-de’li-us, [Sw. pron. g¢4-dii/le-us,] (ERIk,) a Swe- 
dish physician, born at Stockholm in 1778, was chosen in 
1823 president of the Academy of Sciences, He gained 
a prize offered in 1802 for a treatise on medical juris- 
prudence. Died in 1827. 

Gad8’/den, (CHRISTOPHER,) an American patriot, 
born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1724. He was a 
resolute and early advocate of the popular cause before 
the Revolution, and was a delegate to the first Conti- 
nental Congress, which met in 1774. He served as an 
officer in the army in 1776, resigned his commission in 
1779, and was taken prisoner at Charleston in August, 
1780. Died in 1805. 

Gadsden, (CHRISroPHER Epwarps,) an American 
bishop, a grandson of the preceding, was born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1785. He became a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in 1840. Died in 1852. 

Gadsden, (JAMES,) an American politician, born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1788, was a brother of the 
preceding. He served under General Jackson in the war 
against the Indians of Florida about 1818. He was sent 
on a mission to Mexico in 1853, and negotiated a treaty 
or convention which defined the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. In accordance with this 
treaty, the United States paid Mexico ten million dollars 
for Arizona. Died in 1858. 

Gaede, ga’deh, (HENDRIK Moritz,) a Danish natu- 
ralist, born at Kiel in 1796. He wrote, besides other 
works, a “Treatise on the Anatomy of Insects,” (1815.) 
Died in 1834. 

Gaelen, van, van g@/len, (ALEXANDER,) a Dutch 
painter, born in 1670, visited many courts of Germany, 
and finally settled in London. He distinguished him- 
self by pictures of battles and of animals. Died in 
1728. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? DEscAmps, 
“*Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Gaertner. See GARTNER. 

Gaeta, DUKE ofr. See GAUDIN. 

Gaétan, 94-a-tan’, or Gaétano, ¢4-a-ta/no, (GIOVAN- 
NI,) an Italian pilot, who in 1542 made a voyage in the 
service of Spain to the Moluccas, and wrote a narrative 
of the discoveries made in that region. 

Gaetano. See CAJETAN, (CARDINAL) 

Gaetano, (BENEDETrTO.) See BoNnIFACE VIII. 

Gaétano, ¢4-a-ta’/no, or Gaétani, ¢4-4-ta’/nee, (CE- 
SARE,) Count della Torre, an Italian poet and antiquary, 
born at Syracuse in 1718, was professor of moral phi- 
losophy in that city. He wrote a work on the “ An- 
tiquities of Syracuse,” a poem called “The Duties of 
Man,” (“I Doveri dell’?Uomo,” 1790,) and other works. 
Died in 1808. 

Gaétano, [Lat. Carrra/Nus; Fr. GAEVAN, g4/a’t6n’, | 
SAINT, often called Gaetano di Tiene— 94-4-té’/no 
de te-a/na, an Italian priest, born at Vicenza in 1480. 
His father’s name was Thieni or Tiene. With a view 
to reform the priests, he undertook, in 1524, to found a 
new order of monks, and obtained the sanction of Pope 
Clement VII. His friend Caraffa was chosen superior 
of the order, which took the. name of Theatines and 
became numerous in Italy, Spain, and the Levant. One 
of the rules of this order forbade them to have private 
property or receive salaries, or to resort to begging for 
support. He died in 1547, and was canonized by the 
pope in 1675. 

See Castatopt, “‘ Vita di S. Gaétano,”” 1612; B. DestutTr DE 
Tracy, ‘“‘ Vie de S. Gaétan de Thienne,”’ 1774; S. Peps, ‘‘ Vita del 
B. Gaétano Tiene,”’ 1656. 

Gaffarel, g4’fa’rél’, (JAcqurs,) a French Orientalist 
and priest, born at Mannes in 1601. He became libra- 
rian to Cardinal Richelieu, and chaplain to the king. 
He wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Curiosities of the 
Talismanic Sculpture of the Persians,’ (1630,) and a 
“History of the Subterranean World, containing a 
Description of Caves, Grottoes, Caverns,” etc., (1666.) 
Died in 168r. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Gaffarelli, ¢4f-fa-rel/lee, or Caffarelli, kaf-fa-rel’lee, 
(GAETANO,) a celebrated Italian singer, born at Bari in 
1703, was the son of a peasant named Mayorano. He 
began his career in a Roman theatre as soprano. He 
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performed with success in the other cities of Italy and in 
London, which he visited in 1730. Having amassed a 
large fortune, he bought the dukedom of Santo Dorato. 
He had the reputation of being one of the most admira- 
ble vocalists of his time. Died in 1783. 

Gaforio, gi-fo’re-o, Gafforio, gat-fo’re-o, or Gafori, 
g4-fo’/ree, sometimes written Gafuri or Gafurio, [ Lat. 
GAFO/RIUS,| (FRANCHINO,) an eminent writer on music, 
born at Lodi, Italy, in 1451. He taught music at Naples, 
and was appointed chapel-master of Milan Cathedral in 
1484. He wrote, besides other works on music, ‘“ Prac- 
tice of Music,” etc., (‘‘ Practica Musica, sive Musicz 
Actiones,” 1496.) His writings had much influence, and 
were cited by later writers as a high authority. Died 
about 1522. 

See Burney, “‘ History of Music;”? Feris, ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens.”’ 

Gaforius. See GAFORIO. 

Gage, (THOMAS,) a missionary, born in Ireland or 
England. He studied with the Jesuits, became a monk, 
and spent many years as a missionary in Mexico between 
1625 and 1637. After many adventures, he returned to 
London, abjured Catholicism, and published a ‘New 
Survey of the West Indies,” (1648,) which had great 
success. He became rector of Deal, in Kent. Died in 
Jamaica in 1655. 

Gage, (THOMAS,) a British general, who succeeded 
General Amherst in 1763 as commander of the British 
army in America. In 1774 he was appointed Governor 
of Massachusetts colony, and general-in-chief for the 
continent. In April, 1775, he sent an expedition to 
Concord to seize the colony’s stores, and thus provoked 
the battle of Lexington, the first explosion of the Revo- 
lution. In the following May the Provincial Congress 
resolved that ‘“‘no obedience was in future due to Gage, 
and that he ought to be guarded against as an inveterate 
enemy.” According to Bancroft, ‘Gage was neither fit 
to reconcile nor subdue. By his mild temper and love 
of society he escaped personal enmities, but in earnest 
business he inspired neither confidence nor fear.” He 
was recalled in 1775, and died in 1787. 

Ga/ger, (WILLIAM,) an English poet and civilian, who 
entered Oxford University in 1574, was reputed the best 
dramatist of his time. He wrote ‘Ulysses Redux,” and 
other tragedies. 

Gagern, von, fon ¢4’gérn, (FRIEDRICH BALDUIN,) a 
general, born at Weilburg, in Nassau, in 1794, was a son 
of the following. He fought against the French in 1813 
-15, and became a general in the Dutch army. Having 
taken command of the army of Baden in 1848, he was 
killed by the insurgents in April of that year. 

See “Leben des General Gagern,”’? by his brother Hzinricu 
WILHELM, 3 vols., 1856. 

Gagern, von, (HANS CHRISTOPH ERNST,) BARON, a 
German statesman, born near Worms in 1766, was em- 
ployed in several missions by the Prince of Orange, 
who appointed him prime minister in 1814. He repre- 
sented the King of Holland at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. He was the author of a number of historical and 
political works. Died in 1852. 

Gagern, von, (HEINRICH WILHELM AUGUST,)BARON, 
son of the preceding, was born at Baireuth in 1799. He 
studied at Jena, and afterwards filled several offices 
under the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, He was 
elected in May, 1848, president of the Parliament or 
National Assembly which met at Frankfort. He was 
a very popular leader of the Liberal or constitutional 
party, and favoured the union of the German States 
on the basis of the exclusion of Austria. He became 
president of the council of ministers, or prime minister 
of the empire, in December, 1848. He resigned office 
in March, 1849, probably because his project to effect 
the unity of Germany was defeated by the refusal of the 
King of Prussia to accept the imperial crown. He has 
a high reputation for probity and patriotism. 

; See Max Duncker, “H. von Gagern; biographische Skizze,” 
1850. 

Gagern, von, (MAXIMILIAN,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, born at Weilburg in 1810, was in his youth a 
councillor of the Duke of Nassau. In 1848 he was a 
Liberal member of the Parliament of Frankfort, 
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Gages, de, deh gazh, ? (JkAN BONAVENTURE Dus 
MON'T,) CouN?, a Spanish general, born at Mons, in 
Hainault, in 1682. He fought for Philip V. of Spain 
in the war of the Spanish succession, 1701-12. Having 
obtained command of the Spanish army in Italy in 1742, 
he defeated the Austrians at Campo-Santo in 1743. His 
skilful manceuyres in the ensuing campaigns (1744-46) 
were highly applauded. He was appointed Viceroy of 
Navarre in 1748. His retreat from Campo-Freddo in 
1746 was called by Rousseau the most brilliant man- 
ceuvre of that century. Died in 1753. 

See LAVALLEE, ‘‘ Histoire d’ Espagne.” 


Gagliardi, gal-yar’dee, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Citta-di-Castello in 1609, was an imi- . 
tator of Guido and the Caracci. Died in 1660, 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Gagliardo, gal-yar’do, (ACHILLE,) an Italian Jesuit 
and writer, born at Padua about 1537; died in 1607. 

Gagliuffi, gal-yoof’fee, (MARco FAusTINo,) an im- 
provisator, born at Ragusa in 1764; died in 1834. 

Gagneeus or Gagnée. See GAGNI. 

Gagni, gin’ye’, or Gagnée, de, deh g4n’yd’, [Lat. 
GaGn#&/us,] (JeAN,) a French theologian, born in or 
near Paris. He became rector of the University of Paris 
in 1531, and afterwards chief almoner and preacher to 
Francis I., who employed him to read and expound 
books to him during his repasts. Having obtained from 
the king an order which opened to him all the libraries 
of France, he examined and published many manuscripts, 
and by this means promoted the revival of learning. He 
wrote several learned works on theology, and ‘Com- 
mentaries on the Four Gospels,” (1552.) Died in 1549. 

Gagnier, gan’ye-4’, (JEAN,) a French priest and emi- 
nent Orientalist, was born in Paris about 1670. He 
emigrated to England about 1700, and, having renounced 
the Roman Catholic religion, became professor of Hebrew 
and Arabic at Oxford. He published, besides other 
works, a Latin version of Abulfeda’s ‘ Life of Mahomet,” 
(1723,) and a “Life of Mahomet,” in French, (2 vols., 
1732.) Died in 1740. 

See QuérARpD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Gaguin, e4’e4N’, (ROBERT,) a French historian, orator, 
and monk, was born near Béthune about 1425. He was 
chosen professor of rhetoric in the University of Paris in 
1463, and was employed with credit in diplomatic mis- 
sions by Louis XI., Charles VIIL, and Louis XII. He 
wrote, besides other works, in Latin, “A History of 
the French (or Franks) from Pharamond to the Year 
1499,” which was praised by Erasmus. for fidelity and 
other merits. Died in rs5o1. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Ga-ha/gan, ? (UsHER,) an Irish scholar, translated into 
Latin verse Pope’s “Essay on Criticism” and “ Temple 
of Fame.” He was executed at Tyburn, for clipping 
coin, in 1749. 

Gahn, gan, (JosEPpH GOTTLIEB,) a Swedish mineralo- 
gist and chemist, born in 1745, was a pupil of Bergmann. 
He discovered that phosphorus is a component of bones, 
and made some improvements in the arts of mining and 
metallurgy. He was the first who obtained manganese 
in the metallic state, and discovered the primitive form 
of calcareous spar. Died in 1818. 

See H. Jarrra, « Aminnelse-Tal dfver J. G. Gahn,”? 1832. 

Gaichiés, ga’she-4’, (JEAN,) a French priest, born at - 
Condom in 1647, wrote ‘“ Maxims for the Ministry of the 
Pulpit,” (1r710.) Died in 1731. 

Gail, el or ¢f’ye, (EpMr SopHIE Garre—g@r,) the 
wife of the following, was born at Melun in 1776. She 
was an admirable musical genius, aid composed several 
operas, one of which, called ‘‘ The Jealous Couple,” was 
performed in Paris, in 1813, with brilliant success, She 
also produced several charming ballads. She separated 
from M, Gail soon after their marriage, (1794.) Died in 
1819. i 

See Furs, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Gail, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French Hellenist, born in 
Paris in 1755. In1791 he obtained the chair of Greek 
literature in the College of France, where he taught with 
success about twenty years. He became a member of 
the Institute in 1809, and keeper of the Greek and Latin 
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manuscripts in the Royal Library in 1815. He published, 
besides a Latin version of Thucydides, (5 vols., 1807,) a 
great number of editions and translations of the Greek 
authors, and a Greek grammar, (1798.) Died in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ; 

Gail, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a French Hellenist, a son of 
the preceding, was born in Paris in 1795. He was a sub: 
stitute of his father as professor in the College of France. 
He published an excellent edition of Hudson’s “Geo- 
graphi Greeci Minores,” (3 vols., 1826-31,) and other 
successful works. Died in 1845. 

See Qu#rarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.”” 


Gail Hamilton. See Dopcr, (MARY ABIGAIL.) 

Gailhabaud, ¢4/14’bo’, (JuL«s,) a French archzolo- 
gist, born at Lille in 1810. He published a valuable 
work entitled “Ancient and Modern Monuments,” 
(“ Monuments anciens et modernes,” 4 vols., 1840-49,) 
and “Architecture of the Period from the Fifth to 
the Sixteenth Century,” (1857.) 

Gaillard, ¢4’yar’, (GABRIEL HENRI,)a popular French 
historian, born at Ostel, in Picardy, in 1726. He was 
admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1760, and 
published in 1766 a “ History of Francis I.,” (7 vols.) 
His capital work is a “History of the Rivalry between 
France and England,” (“Histoire de la Rivalité de la 
France et de ]’Angleterre,” 11 vols., 1771-77,) which 
opened to him the doors of the French Academy in 1771. 
Among his numerous other works are a “ History of 
the Rivalry between France and Spain,” (8 vols., 1801 3) 
a “ Historical Dictionary,” (6 vols., 1789-1804,) which 
forms part of the “Encyclopédie Méthodique;” and a 
“ JTife of Malesherbes,” (1805,) who was his friend. His 
principal merits as a writer are clearness, elegance, 
facility, and truthfulness. Died near Chantilly in 1806. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gaillard, ga’yar’,? (JoHN ERNeEstT,) a musical com- 
poser, born at Zell about 1686, lived in London, and 
composed for the stage. Died in 1749. 

Gaillard, de, deh g&’yar’, (HONORE REYNAUD,) a 
French Jesuit, born at Aix in 1641, gained distinction 
as a pulpit orator. He became rector of the College of 
Paris, and confessor to the queen of James II. of England. 
Died in 1727. 

See Morént, ‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Gaillard de Lonjumeau, ga’yar’ deh J4n’zhii’md’, 
a French ecclesiastic, became Bishop of Apt in 1673. 
He conceived the project of a great historical dictionary, 
for which he collected copious materials. The work was 
edited by his chaplain, Moréri, and published in 1674. 
Died in 1695. 

Gaillardot, gf’yir’do’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE,) a 
French naturalist and physician, born at Lunéville in 
1774. He found in the vicinity of that town fossils of 
many huge reptiles. Ele wrote a “Memoir on the 
Fossils of the Mottled Sandstone,” (1806,) and other 
works. Died in 1833 

Gai/nas, a Goth, who became a Roman general and 
served under Stilicho in 395 A.D. Soon after that date 
he obtained the chief command of an army which Arca- 
dius sent against Tribigild, another Gothic chief; but, 
instead of fighting him, he formed a coalition with him 
and marched against Constantinople. Arcadius was 
alarmed, and negotiated with Gainas, who was admitted 
into the capital with his army and received the title of 
“ master-general.” His demand of liberty of worship 
for the Goths (who were Arians) provoked the Catholics, 
who massacred many of his army. Gainas retreated into 
Thrace, and was killed near the Danube by the Huns in 
400 A.D. 

See Gippon, “‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Gaines, ganz, (EDMUND PENDLETON,) an American 
general, born in Culpepper county, Virginia, in 1777. 
He served as captain at Chrystler’s Field, in Novem- 
ber, 1813, and, having become brigadier-general, de- 
fended Fort Erie with success in 1814. Died in 1849. 

nc “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. iv. 

Gainsborough, ganz/btr-eh, (THOMAS,) an excellent 
English landscape-painter, born at Sudbury in 1727. He 


became a student of art in London about the age of fif- 
teen, and painted portraits chiefly in the early part of his 
career. Having worked some years at Ipswich, he re- 
moved to Bath about 1760. Among his works are several 
good portraits of the royal family. He settled in Lon- 
don about 1775, after which he devoted himself to land- 
scapes. He was one of the first members of the Royal 
Academy. His works are admired for simplicity and 
fidelity to nature. His early style differed from his later, 
and exhibited more attention to minute details. He 
excels in richness of colour and in. the distribution 
of light and shade, and is considered superior to any 
English landscape-painter who had appeared before his 
time. Among his works are ‘‘The Woodman in the 
Storm,” “The Cottage Door,” and “The Shepherd 
Boy.”  ‘‘Gainsborough’s hand,” says Ruskin, ‘is as 
light as the sweep of a cloud,—as swift as the flash 
ofa sunbeam. His forms are grand, simple, and ideal. 
... The greatest colorist since Rubens, and the last, 
I think, of legitimate colorists,—that is to say, of those 
who were fully acquainted with the power of their mate- 
rial,—pure in his English feeling, profound in his seri- 
ousness, graceful in his gaiety, there are nevertheless 
certain deductions to be made from his worthiness,” etc. 
(“Modern Painters.”) Died in London, August, 1788. 

See Tuickness, ‘‘Sketch of the Life of Gainsborough ;” Cun- 
NINGHAM, “‘ Lives of British Painters.’ 

Gai8/ford, (THomas,) D.D., a distinguished English 
scholar, born in Wiltshire in 1780. He became regius 
professor of Greek at Oxford about 1811, and after- 
wards Dean of Christ Church. He published, besides 
other works, ‘‘ Poetze Grzeci Minores,” (3 vols., 1814-16,) 
an edition of Herodotus, (1824,) and one of Suidas, 
(1834.) He hada high reputation as acritic. Diedin 1855. 

Ga/ius (or Gajus) or Ca’ius, a Roman jurist of high 
authority, is supposed to have flourished in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, 138-161 a.p. Little or nothing is posi- 
tively known of his personal history. His writings were 
recognized as a standard by the Roman jurists until the 
compilation of the Code of Justinian, which was based 
upon the “Institutes” of Gaius. In 1816 Niebuhr dis- 
covered at Verona, on a palimpsest, a treatise on Roman 
law, which was ascertained to be the Institutes of Gaius 
and was published in 1820-21. This discovery was re- 
garded as an important contribution to the history of law. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;” Van YssELMONDE, “ Dissertatio de 
Gaji Legis Actionibus,”’ 1840. 

Gaj, 31, (LEWIS,) a Croatian journalist, born at Kra- 
pina in 1810. He founded, in 1835, the ‘Croatian 
Gazette,” which became afterwards the ‘“ National Illy- 
rian Gazette.” This journal acquired extensive influence, 
and is said to have effected a great literary and political 
improvement among the Slavonians. 

Galaccini, g4-lat-chee’nee, or Gallaccini, ¢4l-lat- 
chee’/nee, (TEOFILO,) an Italian geometer, born at Sienna 
in 1564. He wrote an able work ‘On the Errors of 
Architects,” (1767.) Died in 1641. 

Galand. See GALLAND. 

Galanino, g4-l4-nee’no, an Italian painter, whose 
proper name was BALDASSARE ALOISI, was born at 
Bologna in 1578. He was a pupil of the Caracci, and 
worked in Rome with success, especially in portraits. 
He also painted history. Died in 1638. 

Galanti, g4-lan’tee, (GrusEPPE MArrIA,) an Italian 
publicist, born at Campobasso in 1743. He published a 
“Geographical and Political Description of the Two 
Sicilies,” (4 vols., 1786-93,) and other works, Died at 
Naples in 1806. 

Galateo. See FERRARI, (ANTONIO.) 

Galatin. See GALLATIN. 

Galatin, (PETER,) a Franciscan monk, who flourished 
about 1520. He wrote “On the Mysteries of the Catho- 
lic Truth,” (“De Arcanis catholice Veritatis,” 1518.) 

Galaup. See PErRoussz, La. 

Galaup de Chasteuil, 9410’ deh sha’tuY or sha’- 
tuh’ye, (FRANGOIS,) a French Orientalist, born at Aix 
in 1588. He passed his latter years as an anchorite on 
Mount Lebanon, where he died in 1644. i 

His nephew, PIERRE GALAUP DE CHASTEUIL, born In 
1643, was a poet, and a friend of Boileau. His ode on 
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the capture of Maestricht (1673) is admired. Died in 
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"alba, (PuB’/LIus SuLpig¢/ius,) a Roman general, 
who was elected consul for 211 B.c. He commanded in 
the war against Philip of Macedon from 211 to 204, but 
performed nothing of much importance. In 200 B.c. he 
was re-elected consul, and renewed the war in Macedonia. 
He defeated Philip near Eordea in 199, and returned to 
Rome the next year. 

Galba, (SERGIUS or SERVIUS SULPICIUS,) a Roman 
general and orator, who commanded in Spain in 150 B.c. 
and perfidiously massacred many thousand Lusitanians. 
Viriathus was one of those who escaped from this mas- 
sacre. Galba was elected consul 144 B.c. His eloquence 
is highly praised by Cicero. 

Galba, (SERVIUS SULPICIUS,) a Roman emperor, born 
in 3 or 4 B.C., of a noble family. He was consul under 
Tiberius in 33 A.D., and in the reign of Caligula com- 
manded the army in Germany, where he acquired repu- 
tation for military skill. Claudius, having succeeded to 
the throne, appointed Galba Governor of Africa, in which 
post he obtained successes. He commanded an army in 
Spain at the death of Nero, 68 A.D. He was then pro- 
claimed emperor by his own troops and the Praetorian 
guards, whose choice was confirmed by the senate. But 
he speedily lost the popular favour by his severity, 
parsimony, and impolitic measures. The army declared 
for Otho, and Galba was’ slain, after a reign of seven 
months, in 69 A.D. According to Tacitus, he would have 
been universally considered worthy to reign if he had 
never been emperor. 

See Piurarcn, ‘‘ Life of Galba;’? Suzrontus, “‘ Galba ;”? TAct- 
tus, ‘‘ Annales ;”? Nizsunr, “‘ History of Rome; Franz Horn, 
“ Historische Gemialde: Galba, Otho und Vitellius,’’ 1812. 

Gale, (JOHN,) an eminent Baptist minister, born in 
London in 1680. He studied at Leyden, and on his 
return became one of the ministers of Paul’s Alley, near 
Barbican, London. His principal work is “ Reflections on 
Wall’s Defence (or History) of Infant Baptism,” (1711,) 
which is called one of the best works on that subject. 
Died in 1721. 

See “‘ Life of John Gale,” prefixed to his Works. 


Gale, (RoGER,) son of Thomas Gale, of Scruton, born 
in 1672, was member of Parliament, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and treasurer of the Antiquarian Society, and 
wrote several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1744. 

Gale, (SAMUEL,) an English antiquary, a brother of 
the preceding, was born in London in 1682. He pub- 
lished a “ History of Winchester Cathedral,” (1715.) 
Died in 1754. ‘ 

Gale, (THEOPHILUS,) a learned English nonconform- 
ist divine, born at Kings-Teignton, Devonshire, in 1628. 
He became a Fellow of Magdalene College, and a popular 
preacher at Winchester, from which he was ejected for 
nonconformity in 1661. His reputation is founded ona 
great work, called “The Court of the Gentiles; or, A 
Discourse touching the Original of Human Literature 
from the Scriptures,” (5 vols., 1669-77,) in which he 
argues that the heathen theology and philosophy were 
derived from the Scriptures and the Jewish Church. He 
became assistant to John Rowe at Holborn, and suc- 
ceeded him in 1677. Died in 1678. 
fj Gale, (THOMAs,) an eminent English surgeon, born 
in 1507. He served in the army of Henry VIII. in 
France in 1544, and in that of Philip IT. in 1557. He 
afterwards practised in London, and wrote several pro- 
fessional treatises, (1563-86.) 

See Erscx und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”? 


Gale, (THOMAS,) D.D., an eminent English classical 
scholar and critic, born at Scruton, Yorkshire, in 1636. 
He became professor of Greek in Cambridge University 
in 1666, and was master of Saint Paul’s School, London 
from 1672 to 1697. In the latter year he was appointed 
Dean of York. He was also a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He published, besides other works, “Mytho- 
logical, Ethical, and Physical Works or Treatises.” 
(“Opuscula mythologica, ethica, et physica,” 1671,) an 
edition of Herodotus’s History, (1679,) and an edition 
of Cicero’s Works, (1681.) Died in 1702. 


See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 


Galeano, ¢4-14-4/no, (GrusEpPE,)'an eminent Italian 
physician, born at Palermo about 1605. | He practised 
in that city, where he also taught medicine for twenty- 
five years with great success. He had a high reputation 
as a philosopher, and was regarded as a second Galen 
by his contemporaries. Among his works are “ Hip- 
pocrates Revived,” (1650,) a Treatise”on the Use of 
Brandy, (1667,) and several poems. Died in 1675. 

Galeazzo. See VISCONTI. 

Ga’len, [ Lat. CLau’pius GALE’nus; Gr. KAaidiog 
Taanvoc; Fr. GALIEN, ga/le-An’; It. GALIENO, g4-le-a/no, | 
acelebrated Greek medical writer and pagan philosopher, 
born at Pergamus, (or Pergamum,) in Mysia, in 131 A.D. 
He studied the Platonic and the Peripatetic philosophies, 
and was instructed in anatomy by Satyrus. In his youth 
he visited several foreign countries, to perfect his edu- 
cation at the best schools. At the age of thirty-four he 
removed to Rome, where he acquired great celebrity as 
a practitioner of medicine and surgery. He obtained 
the confidence of Marcus Aurelius, who appointed him 
physician to Commodus, the heir of the empire. He 
also lectured on anatomy in Rome. Towards the end 
of his life he returned to his native city. His death is 
variously dated from 200 to 210 A.D. He rendered im- 
portant services to the science of medicine, and left a great 
number of works in Greek, many of which are lost. Of 
some others, only Latin versions have come down to us. 

“Galen had not,” says the “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” “the noble simplicity of Hippocrates... . 
He impairs the purity of his principles by fanciful ex- 
planations and by subtilities. He is, nevertheless, the 
only one among all the ancients who has given us a 
complete system (corps) of medicine.” 

Galen rejected the various medical systems which 
were in vogue in -his time, and formed a new eclectic 
system, which maintained its authority for thirteen cen- 
turies. He was regarded as an oracle by the Arabs 
and Europeans until the fifteenth century. Among his 
extant works (above eighty in number) are a treatise on 
anatomy, (Ilep? dvatowKav éyxeippoewr,) a capital work 
on physiology, called ‘On the Uses of the Parts of 
the Human Body,” ‘Yyewda, “On Preserving Health,” 
(“De Sanitate Tuenda,”) and ‘“‘De Locis affectis,” a 
treatise on pathology, which Haller regarded as one of 
Galen’s best productions. He wrote many able works 
on ethics, logic, and philosophy, in one of which he 
praises the temperance and self-denial of the Christians. 

See Surpas, Tadnvés; ABOOLFARAJ, ‘‘ Historia Dynastiarum;” 
Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca;” DanizL Le Cuerc, “ Histoire 
de la Médecine;’? SprenGcet, ‘History of Medicine; Haver, 
“ Bibliotheca Medicine ;” DAREMBERG, *‘ Exposé des Connaissances 
de Galien,”’ 1841; ErscH und Gruber, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”” 
A. FuMANELLI, *‘ De Vita et Moribus Galeni,’”’ 1577; A. WERNER, 
“Oratio de Vita Galeni,” 1570; Smitu, ‘“‘Greek and Roman Biog- 
raphy and Mythology;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Galen, van, van ga’len, (JAN,) a brave naval officer, 
born at Essen, in Westphalia, about 1600. He entered 
the Dutch navy, distinguished himself in battles against 
the Spaniards, and rose to the rank of commodore. In 
1653 he defeated the English fleet near Leghorn, and at 
the same time received a mortai wound. 


See OostK Amp, ‘‘ Leven, Daden en Lotgevallen van den Komman- 
deur J. van Galen,” 1830. 


Galen, von, fon g&’len, (CHRISTOPH BERNHARD,) a 
warlike German prelate, born in Westphalia about 1605. 
He was elected Prince-Bishop of Miinster in 1650. In 
1665 he joined Charles II. of England in a war against 
the Dutch, from whom he took some fortified places. 
He waged other aggressive wars, and is called by Sis- 
mondi a “mitred brigand.” Died in 1678. 

See Lr Lorrain, “Vie de C. B. de Galen, etc.,”” Rouen, 1679; 
JOHANN von ALPHEN, “‘ De Vita et Rebus gestis C. Bernardi Epis- 
copi, etc.,”” 1694; E. Wiens, ‘‘Sammlung fragmentarischer Nach- 
richten tiber C. B. von Galen,’ 1834. 

Galenus, (CLAUDIUS.) See GALEN. 

Galeotti, g4-la-ot/tee, (ALBERTO,) an eminent Italian 
jurist, born at Parma; died about 1285. 

See Trranoscut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” 

Galeotti, (MARzIo,) an Italian writer, born at Narni 
about 1440. He was professor of belles-lettres at Bo- 
logna, from which he was expelled for his religious 
opinions. He afterwards was preceptor of the son of 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary. Among his works 
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is one entitled “On Man and his Parts,” (‘De Homine 
et ejus Partibus,” 1490.) Died about 1494. 

Galeotti, (SrEBASYIANO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Florence about 1676. His chief works are his frescos in 
the church of La Madalena in Genoa. * Died in 1746. 

Galére. See GALERIUS. 

Ga-le’ri-us, [Fr. GALERE, g@/lair’,] (CAI’us VALE’- 
RIUS MA¥IMIA/NUS,) a Roman emperor, was a native 
of Dacia, and of humble origin. From the rank of pri- 
vate soldier he rose to the highest commands in the 
army. In the year 292 A.D. he was adopted as son or 
heir, with the title of Cesar, by Diocletian, whose 
daughter he married; and a few years later he com- 
manded the army which defeated the Persian king 
Narses. The violent persecution of the Christians by 
Diocletian is ascribed to the instigation of Galerius. 
When Diocletian and Maximian abdicated, in 305, Gale- 
rius and Constantius Chlorus succeeded as colleagues 
in the empire, and the former took for his share Illyria, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and the Eastern provinces. 
His colleague having died in 306, Galerius wished to 
choose Severus in his place ; but Constantine and Max- 
entius opposed him, and Severus was slain. After he 
had failed in an attempt to capture Rome, he retired 
to one of his provinces, and died in 311 A.D. 

See Grspon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” TILte- 
MONT, “‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Gales, galz, (JoserH,) a distinguished journalist, born 
in England about 1760. He established and edited ‘‘ The 
Sheffield Register,” which, on coming to the United States 
in 1793, he sold to Montgomery the poet, who had been 
brought up in his family. After editing for some time 
“The Independent Gazetteer,” in Philadelphia, a Re- 
publican journal, in which he introduced short-hand 
reports of debates in Congress, he founded, in 1799, 
“The Raleigh (N.C.) Register.” Died in 1841. 

Gales, (JosEPH,) a son of the preceding, was born 
neat Sheffield, England, in 1786. He removed to Wash- 
ington in 1807, and became in 1810 the proprietor and 
editor of the “ National Intelligencer,” which after 1813 
was issued daily. It became a very able and influential 
organ of the Whig party. Died in 1860. 

Galestruzzi, g4-lés-troot’see, or Gallestruzzi, gAl- 
1és-tRoot’see, (GIOVANNI BarrisTa,) an Italian engraver 
and painter, born at Florence about 1618. He settled 
in Rome, and was received into the Academy of Saint 
Luke in 1652. Died in Rome about 1670. 

Galfrid (or Geoffroy) de Beaulieu, eal’fre’ deh bo’- 
Je-uh’, a French monk, confessor to Saint Louis, who was 
attended by him in his two crusades. Died in 1274. 

Galfridus de Vinosalvo. See GEOFFROI DE VIN- 
SAUF. 

Galhegos, de, da g4l-ya’gds, (MANOEL, or MANUEL,) a 
popular Portuguese poet, born in Lisbon in 1597, was a 
friend of Lope de Vega. He produced a poem on the 
“Wars of the Giants against Jupiter,” (1628,) which was 
admired for its brilliant imagery and elegant style, and a 
poem named “The Temple of Memory,” (1635,) which 
increased his celebrity. He also wrote several dramas, 
which were performed with applause. Died in 1665. 

Galiani, g4-le-4’nee, (FERDINANDO,) ABBE, an Italian 
political economist, born at Chieti, in the Abruzzi, in 1728. 
He wrote (1750) an able treatise “On Currency,” or 
Money, (‘‘ Della Moneta,”) which acquired a European 
reputation and influenced the legislation of his own 
country, then disturbed by a surplus of precious metals 
and the consequent enormous rise in the price of com- 
modities. In 1759 he was appointed secretary of le- 
gation at Paris, where he remained many years and 
attracted much notice by his wit and convivial powers. 
While in Paris, he argued against the free exportation of 
corn, in his “ Dialogues on the Corn Trade,” in French, 
(1770,) which obtained great success, and of which Vol- 
taire said, ‘This work seems like the joint production 
of Plato and Moliere.” ‘No one,” said Turgot, “could 
maintain a bad cause with more wit, grace, finesse, and 
reasonableness in details.” Having returned to Naples 
in 1769, he was appointed one of the ministers of the 
junta of royal domains in 1777, and first assessor or 
minister of the council of finance in 1782. He wrote 
an able treatise ‘On the Reciprocal Duties of Neutrals 


and Belligerents,” (1782.) Died at Naples in 1787. He 
left in manuscript a Life of Horace and a Commen- 
tary on that poet, which, says Ginguené, are learned and 
original, like all his works. His ‘“ Letters to Madame 
d’Epinay” were published in 1818. 

See MArmonreL, “ Mémoires;’? Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance ;”’ 
Sain TE-BeEuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi.” 

Galiano, g4-le-A/no, (ANTONIO ALCALA,) a distin- 
guished Spanish political writer and orator, was born at 
Cadiz about 1790, He promoted with zeal the revolu- 
tion of 1820, and was elected in 1821 to the Cortes, in 
which he highly distinguished himself as an orator and 
leader of the Liberal party. Having been driven into 
exile in 1823, he went to England, and became professor 
of Spanish in the London University about 1828. He 
wrote a “ History of Spanish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century,” which was published in the “Athenzeum” 
(1834) and is highly commended. He returned to Spain 
in 1834, and joined the Conservative party about 1836, 
after which he was again exiled, for political reasons. 

Galien, the French for GALEN, which see. 

Galien, g4’le-ANn’, (JOSEPH,) a French natural philoso- 
pher, born near Le Puy in 1699. He is said to have been 
one of the first who conceived the practicability of ascend- 
ing by means of an apparatus lighter than air. He pub- 
lished “The Art of Aerial Navigation,” and a treatise 
“On the Formation of Hail.” Died in 1782. 

Galieno, the Italian for GALEN, which see. 

Galigai. See ANCRE, (MARSHAL D’.) 

Galilezeus or Galilée. See GALILEI. 

Galilei, g4-le-la’ee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian archi- 
tect, born at Florence in 1691. He worked at Florence 
and Rome, where he was employed by Pope Clement 
XIL, and where he built the fagade of the church of 
Saint John of the Florentines, and the chapel Corsini, 
which is called his master-piece. Died in 1737. 

Galilei, g4-le-la’ee, [Fr. GALILEE, g@’le’l4’; Lat. 
GALIL#/Us or GALILE/US,| (GALILEO,) commonly called 
simply Galileo, gal-e-lee’o, [It. pron. g4-le-la’o,| an illus- 
trious Italian mathematician and natural philosopher, 
was born of a noble family at Pisa, the 15th of February, 
1564. From early childhood he showed a rare aptitude 
for mechanical invention. After having studied, at Flor- 
ence, the classics, music, and painting, he went to Pisa 
in 1582 to study medicine. But the impulse of his genius 
and destiny caused him to prefer geometry and physical 
philosophy, in which he made rapid progress. He dis- 
covered about 1584 the isochronism of the vibrations of 
a pendulum. Like his contemporary, Bacon, he asserted 
his independence against the authority of Aristotle, 
(whose system was then followed with blind and servile 
submission,) and appealed to the impartial evidence and 
umpirage of experiment. In 1589 he was chosen pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Pisa, where 
he demonstrated the fallacy of the received theory that 
bodies of unequal weights will fall with proportionate 
velocities, by dropping metallic balls of different sizes 
from the top of the Leaning Tower. He was also the 
first who discovered the law by which the velocity of 
falling bodies is accelerated. In 1592 the senate of 
Venice appointed him professor of mathematics in 
Padua for the term of six years, which term was re- 
newed in 1598. During this period he invented a ther- 
mometer, and, after examining the rival theories of 
astronomy, he adopted the Copernican system, which 
was then regarded as heretical by the schoolmen and 
clergy of Italy. In 1609 his celebrity was greatly in- 
creased by the construction of his telescope (the honour 
of inventing which is generally conceded to him) and by 
the sublime results which he realized in its application 
to astronomy and the “structure of the universe.” He 
saw with rapt and devout admiration the mountains and 
valleys of the moon, and the phases of Venus; he dis- 
covered the satellites of Jupiter, and resolved into 
myriads of stars or flaming orbs the luminous nebulz 
of the Milky Way. He hastened to impart these glo- 
rious revelations in his ‘“ Sidereal Messenger,” (‘‘ Side- 
reus Nuncius,”) published in 1610. About the year 
1611 he accepted an invitation to Florence, where he 
was liberally patronized by Cosimo de’ Medici. 

While Galileo was thus employed in consolidating the 
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Copernican system by sensible evidence, and unfolding 
to the human mind the grandeur of the universe, the 
Jesuits and other enemies denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion as a heretic. In 1616 he was summoned to Rome, 
and had an interview with the pope, Paul V., who posi- 
tively forbade him to teach the doctrine of the motion of 
the earth, and, on his giving a promise to that effect, 
permitted him to return to Florence. For a number of 
years he enjoyed a truce from persecution, and even re- 
ceived some kindness from the next pope, Urban VIII. 
in 1632 he published his great work, the “ Dialogues on 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems,” in which, with 
graceful felicity of style, he employs all the resources of 
wit, fancy, reason, and eloquence to render the truth at- 
tractive. The dialogue is carried on by Salviati, Sagredo, 
and Simplicius, the last of whom (a fictitious person) 
maintains the theory of Ptolemy. The appearance of 
this work occasioned a great outcry at Rome, The pope 
was persuaded that the author had exposed him to 
ridicule, in the character of Simplicius; and Galileo was 
again cited before the Inquisition, in his seventieth year. 
After a confinement of several months, he was induced 
to sign a document abjuring the obnoxious theory, (that 
the earth had a diurnal motion, as well as a motion round 
the sun,) and promised to refrain from teaching it; but 
even this did not procure his liberation. It is said that, as 
he rose from the kneeling posture in which he signed his 
name, he whispered to a friend, “‘ E pur se muove,” (‘‘It 
moves nevertheless.”) His confinement was continued a 
few years, though not in the severest form, and it appears 
that he pursued his studies and observations until he 
became blind. He was visited by Milton in 1638. He 
died at or near Florence in January, 1642, within a year 
of the birth of Newton. He was never married. His 
temper was cheerful and sociable, his features comely, 
and his person of medium stature. Among his principal 
disciples were Torricelli and Viviani. In regard to the 
invention of the telescope, to which allusion has been 
made above, we may here remark that although Jens or 
Jansen, a Dutch optician, first invented a small spy-glass, 
intended for a plaything, yet Galileo was the first who 
constructed an astronomical telescope and applied it to 
its noblest use. Galileo himseif says that he had heard 
of the invention in Holland of an instrument which en- 
larged the size of distant objects, but was not informed 
how it was constructed, and that the one he used was 
the result of his own study and experiments. The most 
important discovery of Galileo was that of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites, the eclipses of which afforded the first good method 
of determining longitudes. His “Scienza mechanica” 
was written in 1§92, but not printed until 1634. About 
1582 he obtained the idea of the pendulum from the 
oscillations of a lamp suspended in a church; and Biot 
says he constructed a clock in 1633 in which the pen- 
dulum was used. Hume ranks Galileo above Lord Bacon 
as an author and philosopher. (‘ History of England,” 
vol. iv.) A good edition of Galileo’s complete works 
was published at Florence by Alberi, 20 vols., 1842-58. 

See Vivrant, “ Vita del Galilei;”? L. Brenna, ‘Vita Gaililei,’’ in 
FABRONI’sS “Vite Italorum;?? DrinKWATER Betuung, “ Life of 
Galileo,” in the ‘Library of Useful Knowledge; Srr_ Davin 
Brewster, ‘“ Martyrs of Science,” 1841; NELut,“ Vita di Galilei,” 
2 vols., 1793: PHILAREIE Cuas es, ‘Galileo; sa Vie, son Procés 
et ses Contemporains,” 1862; G. Lier, ‘ Histoire de la Vie et des 
CEuvres de G, Galilei,” 1841 ; CamPANELLA, “ Apologia pro Galileo,” 
1622; Frist, ‘* Elogio del Galileo,” 1775; A. CATTANEO, **Cenni su 
la Vita di G. Galilei,” 1843; ‘‘ North British Review”? for November, 
1860; Brot, article on Galileo in the “Biographie Universelle;’’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Galilei, (VINCENTIO,) the father of the great astrono- 
mer, resided in Florence, and was married in 1562 to 
Julia Venturi. He excelled in the theory and practice of 
music, and wrote a learned treatise entitled a Dialogue 
on Ancient and Modern Music.” He died about 1600. 

Galileo, (the celebrated philosopher.) See GALILel, 
(GALILEO.) 

Galileo, (VINCENTIO,) a son of the great astronomer, 
was born about 1600, He aided his father in experiments, 
cultivated literature, and gave special attention to the 
application of the pendulum to clocks, Died in 1649. 

Galileus. See GALILEI. 

Galimard, g#’le’mar’, (NIcoLAs AuGUSTE,) a French 
historical painter, born in Paris in 1813, was a pupil of 
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Ingres. Among his works are “ Nausicaa and her Com: 
panions,” and “ The Evangelists.” s 


Galin, ¢4/lAn’, (PiERRE,) a French musician, born at 
Samatan in 1786, invented a new method of teaching 
music, named the ‘Method of the Méloplaste.” Died 
in 1822. 

Galindes de Caravajal, g4-lén/dés da ka-ra-v4-14l’, 
(LoRENZO,) a Spanish lawyer and historian, born at Pla- 
cencia in 1472. Ferdinand the Catholic chose him as 
president of his council of state. He wrote a history 
of John II. of Castile, and other works. Died in 1532. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. iii. 
part 2. 

Galindo, g4-lén’do, (BEATRIZ,) a Spanish lady, born 
at Salamanca in 1475, excelled in the use of the Latin 
language, and was regarded as a prodigy of learning, 
She became a lady of honour to Isabella of Castile. 
Died in 1535. 

Galiot (or Galliot) de Genouillac, ga/le’o’ deh 
zheh‘noo’yak’, Seigneur d’Acier, (da’se-a’,) a French 
officer, born in Quercy about 1466, was made grand 
master of artillery in 1512, and afterwards grand equerry 
to Francis I. He displayed skill at the battles of Ma- 
rignano and of Pavia, (1525.) Died in 1546, 


See BrantOmg, “ Vie de Galliot,’? vol. ii. 


Galisonniére. See GALLISSONIERE. 

Galitzin or Galitsin. See GALLirsin. 

Gall, gal, (FERDINAND,) BARON, a German author, 
born at Battenberg, in Hesse, in 1809. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, ‘Travels in Sweden in the Summer 
of 1836,” (2 vols., 1838,) and ‘*Paris and its Salons,” 
(2 vols., 1845,) which had a great success. In 1846 he 
became intendant of the royal theatre at Stuttgart. 

Gall, gaul, [Ger. pron. g4l,] (FRANZ JosEPH,) a Ger- 
man physician, distinguished as the founder of the sys- 
tem of phrenology, was born at Tiefenbrunn, in Baden, 
on the 9th of March, 1758. He studied natural sciences 
at Strasburg, and passed thence to Vienna about 1781. 
He graduated as M.D. at Vienna in 1785, and practised 
in that city for many years. In 1791 he published a 
medical work entitled ‘‘ Medical and Philosophical Re- 
searches on Nature and Art,” (‘ Philosophisch-medici- 
nische Untersuchungen iiber Natur und Kunst,”) ete. He 
devoted much time to the study of the brain and to the 
external signs connected with the different functions and 
faculties of the human mind, and began in 1796 to lec- 
ture on these subjects in Vienna. Among his principal 
doctrines are the following: that the brain is the organ 
of all the faculties, propensities, and sentiments ; that dif- 
ferent parts of the brain are appropriated to particular 
mental faculties or moral affections ; and that the capacity 
and character of a person are indicated by the external 
form of his skull. About 1805 he began, with his pupil 
and coadjutor, Dr. Spurzheim, to propagate their system 
by lectures in Paris, Berlin, and other cities of Europe. 
Dr. Gall became a permanent resident of Paris in 1807. 
He presented to the Institute in 1808 his ‘‘ Researches 
into the Nervous System in General and the Brain in 
Particular,” which was unfavourably criticised by a com- 
mittee of the Institute, in their report. His principal 
work is entitled ‘The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Nervous System in General, and of the Brain in Particu- 
lar,” (4 vols., 1810-19, in French.) He was assisted in 
this work by Dr. Spurzheim. (See SPURZHEIM.) Died 
in Paris in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for June, 1815; ‘‘ Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1815; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gall, (RicHarD,) a Scottish poet, born in 1776, was a 
printer of Edinburgh. He acquired distinction as the 
author of a poem called ‘“ Arthur’s Seat,” and of several 
popular songs, among which are ‘The Farewell to 
Ayrshire,” and “ The Braes o’ Drumiie.”’. Died in 1801. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Gall, gaul, or Gal’lus, Saint, called ‘the Apostle 
of the Swiss,” was born in Ireland about 550 A.D. He 
was a disciple of Saint Columban, whom he accompanied 
to Gaul in 585. He founded the monastery of Saint Gall, 
in the Swiss canton of that name. Died in 646 A.D. 

See Kart Greiru, “Der heilige Gallus der Apostel Alleman- 
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Gal/la-gher, (WiLL1aAM D.,) an American poet and 
journalist, born in Philadelphia in 1808. He edited 
several literary journals in Ohio, and was associate editor 
of the “Cincinnati Gazette,” 1840-50. He removed to 
Louisville, Kentucky, about 1853. Among his works 
are three volumes of poems entitled “ Erato,” (1835-37.) 

See Griswo_p, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America,”’ 

Gallais, g4/14’, (/EAN PiERRE,) a French historical 
and political writer, born at Doué (Anjou) in 1756. In 
the Revolution he was a zealous royalist. He wrote 
many mediocre works, among which is a ‘ History of 
France from the Death of Louis XVI. to the Peace of 
1815,” (2 vols., 1820.) Died in 1820. 

Gallait, ¢414’, (Louis,) an eminent Belgian historical 
painter, born at Tournay in 1810, studied in Paris. 
Among his works are ‘‘ Job and his Friends,” “The 
Abdication of Charles V.,” (1841,) and ‘‘The Last Mo- 
ments of Egmont,” (1853.) 

Galland, g4/16n’, (ANTOINE,) a distinguished French 
Orientalist and antiquary, born at Rollot, in Picardy, in 
1646. He made several journeys to the Levant to collect 
medals and copy inscriptions. About 1680 he had a 
commission from Colbert to make antiquarian researches 
in the East. He was admitted into the Academy of 
Inscriptions in 1701, and became professor of Arabic 
in the Royal College in 1709. His reputation is chiefly 
founded on his French version of the Arabian tales called 
“The Thousand and One Nights,” (12 vols., 1704-17.) 
The style of this version is natural and simple. He trans- 
lated other works from the Arabic and Persian, and 
wrote treatises on medals and antiquities. Died in 1715. 

See ZENKER, “‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Galland, (AUGUSTE,) a French historical writer, born 
about 1570. He was a member of Henry the Fourth’s 
council of state, and wrote, besides other works, 
“Memoirs to illustrate the History of Navarre and 
Flanders,” (1648,) and a “ History of the Reformation 
in France.” Died before 1645. 

Galland, (Pierre,) a French scholar, born at Aire in 
1510. He became professor of eloquence in the Royal 
College in 1545, and was a friend of Budé, (Budzeus.) 
His argument “On Behalf of the Parisian School against 
the New Academy of P. Ramus” (“ Pro Schola Parisiensi 
contra novam Academiam Petri Rami,” 1551) was the 
signal for the persecutions which that author suffered. 
Died in 1559. 

Gallas, g4l/l4s, (Marrutas,) an Austrian general, 
born at or near Trent in 1589. He was a major-general 
of the army which took Mantua in 1629, and became a 
general of cavalry, or field-marshal, in 1631. He com- 
manded a corps under Wallenstein, in Bohemia, and 
distinguished himself in battles against the Swedes at 
Nuremberg and Lutzen in 1632. Gallas appears to have 
been the chief agent in the intrigues which resulted in 
the ruin of Wallenstein, whom he succeeded as general- 
in-chief in 1634. He gained a decisive victory at Nord- 
lingen in 1634, but was outgeneralled and defeated near 
Magdeburg by Torstenson in 1644. Died in 1647. 

See Scuitier, ‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War ;’’ Erscu und 
Grueer, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Gal/la-tin, [Fr. pron. ¢4/1a’tan’,] (ALBERT,) an emi- 
nent statesman, and a great oracle and leader of the 
Republican party in America, was born at Geneva in 
January, 1761. After graduating at the university of his 
native place, he emigrated to the United States in 1780. 
He acted as French tutor in Harvard University in 1782, 
and spent the two or three ensuing ycars in Virginia, 
where he purchased a large tract of land. In 1786 he 
fixed his home in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, and in 
1790 was elected a member of the legislature of that 
State, in which he served several years, and acquired 
great influence with both parties, although he acted with 
the Republicans. In 1793 the legislature, in which the 
Federal party had a majority, paid him a high compli- 
ment by electing him to the Senate of the United States, 
in which, however, he served only two months, as that 
body decided, by a party vote, that he was not eligible, 
because he had not been naturalized nine years before 
the election. From 179§ to 1801 he represented a dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania in the Federal Congress, in which 
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he became one of the ablest debaters and was recog- 
nized as the leader of the Republicans, at least after 
Madison had retired from that arena in 1797. He spoke 
often, and was distinguished for his cool and ready dex- 
terity, as well as his knowledge of political economy and 
finance, The first formation of the committee of ways 
and means was due to his suggestion. In 1801 President 
Jefferson appointed Gallatin secretary of the treasury, 
which he managed with eminent ability until 1813, having 
been continued in the office by Madison in 1809. He 
succeeded in effecting a great reduction of the public 
debt, and opposed the second war with England. In 
1813 he retired from the cabinet, to take an active part 
in negotiating a peace with England; and, as the col- 
league of Adams, Clay, and others, he signed the treaty 
of Ghent in 1814. On this occasion, and in his subse- 
quent career of diplomacy, he enjoyed a very high repu- 
tation as a negotiator, for which he was so well fitted 
by his extensive and exact information, his honourable 
character, his courteous address, and his Jogical ability. 
He was resident minister of the United States at Paris 
from 1816 to 1823, and in 1826 accepted a mission to 
England, where he settled a question of the boundary 
between the United States and British America, and 
regulated the subject of fisheries. Returning in 1827, he 
withdrew from political employment, and took up his 
residence in New York City. He subsequently wrote 
two able pamphlets on Currency, and in 1840 an essay 
on the Northeastern Boundary. In 1843 he was chosen 
president of the New York Historical Society. John 
Randolph, who witnessed his career in Congress, once 
remarked that Gallatin was unrivalled for readiness and 
dexterity in debate; and Judge Story pronounced him 
a truly great statesman, ranking him side by side with 
Hamilton. Died in 1849. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. 

Gallatin, ¢4/14’tan’, (JEAN Louts,) a Swiss physician, 
born at Geneva in 1751, was physician to the hospital 
founded in Paris by Madame Necker. He wrote a treat- 
ise on acute fevers, (1781.) Died in 1783. 

Gal‘lau-det’, (Rev. THomas H.,) born in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, rendered himself widely and favourably 
known by his successful efforts for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb. After studying for the ministry at An- 
dover, he took charge of a church in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. About 1815 he formed an association for 
the relief of the deaf and dumb, and was induced to un- 
dertake a mission to Europe to qualify himself for their 
tuition. At Paris he was kindly received by the Abbé 
Sicard, who gave him full facilities for learning the sys- 
tem followed in the institution under his charge. Having 
returned to the United States, he was chosen principal 
of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, which 
was opened in April, 1817, and which was the first insti- 
tution that had been founded for that purpose in America. 
He continued to labour here with zeal and success until 
1830, when he resigned on account of ill health. He 
published, besides other works, ‘The Child’s Book of 
the Soul,” (3d edition, 1850.) Died in 1851. 


See Henry Barnarp, “Discourse on the Life and Character 
of T. H. Gallaudet,” 1852; ‘‘ Life of T, H. Gallaudet,”? by H. Hum- 
pPHREY; ‘‘ North American Review’ for October, 1858. 


Galle, 4], (ANDRE,) a French medallist and engraver, 
born at Saint-Etienne in 1761, settled in Paris. He en- 
graved many portraits and medals in commemoration of 
the events of Napoleon’s reign. Died in 1844. 

Galle, gal’/leh, (CORNELIS,) an excellent Flemish en- 
graver, born at Antwerp in 1570, was a son and pupil 
of Philip Galle, (1537-1612.) He studied in Rome, and 
returned to Antwerp, where he engraved history after 
various masters, and portraits after Van Dyck. Among 
his works are a ‘‘ Virgin and Child,” after Raphael; a 
“Virgin crowned with Flowers,” after Rubens; and 
some original designs. He was the most famous artist 
of the family. 

See GaNnDELLINI, ‘‘ Notizie degli Intagliatori.”” 

Galle, (CoRNELIs,) THE YOUNGER, a son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Antwerp in 1600, was an engraver and 
designer. He engraved history and portraits, the latter 
of which are his best productions, 

See Bryan, “Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.” 
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Galle, gal’leh, (Dr. J. G.,) a German astronomer, born | published, besides other works, one on “ Ancient Vene- 


in Prussian Saxony about 1812, became director of the 
Observatory at Berlin, and was the first who observed 
with a telescope the planet Neptune, whose existence 
Leverrier had previously demonstrated. (See LrvEr- 
RIER.) He announced this fact to Leverrier in a letter 
dated September 25, 1846. A few years later he obtained 
the chair of astronomy at Breslau. 

Galle, (PHILIP,) a Flemish engraver, born at Haarlem 
in 1537, was a correct designer. He was a dealer in 
prints at Antwerp, and produced many engravings after 
his own designs and after those of other artists. Among 
his works are “ Portraits of the Eminent Men of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” Died in 1612. 

His son THEODORE, born at Antwerp in 1560, was an 
engraver. He engraved some works of Rubens and other 
Flemish masters, besides his own designs. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Gallé, g4’l4’, [Lat. GALLa&/us,] (SERVaIS,) a Dutch 
writer, born at Rotterdam about 1628, published an edi- 
tion of Lactantius, (1660,) and ‘Dissertations on the 
Sibyls and their Oracles,” (1688.) Died in 1709. 

Gallego, g4l-ya’go, (Don JUAN NIcasio,) a Spanish 
poet and priest, horn at Zamora in 1777, became chap- 
lain to the king in 1805, and, after the French invasion, 
was elected to the Cortes of Cadiz. He wrote, besides 
other fine poems, an “Elegy to the Second of May,” 
(“Al Dos de Mayo,” 1808,) and an “Ode on the Influ- 
ence of Public Enthusiasm on the Arts,” (1832.) 

Gallegos, gal-ya’gdés, (FERNANDO,) a renowned Span- 
ish painter, born at Salamanca in 1461. He distinguished 
himself by accuracy of design and beauty of colouring. 
His subjects are chiefly Scriptural. His works are said 
to have been often mistaken for those of Albert Diirer. 
Died in 1550. 

See BermMuDEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.” 

Gallegos, (MANUEL.) See GALHEGOS. 

Gallestruzzi. See GALESLRUZZI. 

Galletti, gal-let’tee, (FiLtpPpo MARIA,) a fresco-painter, 
born at Florence in 1636, adorned several churches of 
that city and of Parma. Died in 1714. 

Galletti, gal-let’tee, (JOHANN GrORG AUGUST,) a 
German historian, born at Altenburg in 1750, became 
historiographer to the Duke of Gotha in 1816. He 
wrote a number of educational treatises and historical 
works, among which is a “History of Germany,” (10 
vols., 1787-1819.) Died in 1828. ; 


See Ersco und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Galletti, (Pierro Luic1,) an Italian antiquary and 
monk, born in Rome in 1724. He published, besides 
other works, ‘ Medizval Inscriptions of Venice, Rome,” 
etc., (7 vols., 1757-66.) Died in 1790. 

Galli, gal’/lee, (FRANCESCO,) surnamed BIBBIENA, a 
painter and architect, born at Bologna in 1656, was a 
brother of Ferdinando, noticed below. He was gifted 
with a fine imagination. He practised the art of deco- 
ration at Naples, Verona, Vienna, and Rome, and became 
first architect to Philip V. of Spain. Among his greatest 
works was the theatre of Verona. Died in 1739. 

His son GIOVANNI, or JEAN, was born at Nancy 
about 1710, He wrote, in French, several novels, and 
a comedy entitled “New Italy,” (“La nouvelle Italie,” 
1762.) Died about 1779. 


See Matvasia, “ Pittura, Scoltura ed Architettura di Bologna.” 


Galli, (GIovaNNr AN‘ronto,) born at Bologna in 1708, 
was a skilful surgeon, and a professor of midwifery, 
which he taught by an improved method. Died in 1784. 

Galli da Bibbiena, gil/lee da béb-be-a’na, (or 
Bibiena, be-be-a’n4,) (FERDINANDO,) an able Italian 
painter and architect, born at Bologna in 1657, was a 
pupil of C. Cignani. He excelled in perspective and 
theatrical decorations. He became first painter and 
architect to Charles III. at Vienna. He published a 
“Treatise on Architecture and Perspective,” (2 vols., 
1711.) Died about 1745. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Galliani. See GALIANI. 

Galliccioli, gil-lét-cho’lee, (GlovANNI Batrista,) 
Asz¥, an Italian Orientalist, born in Venice in 1733, 


tian Memoirs.” Died in 1806. . 

GAl-li-e/nus, [Fr. GALLIEN, g&@’Je-4n’,] (PuBLIus LI- 
CINIUS VALERIUS,) a Roman emperor, born about 233 
A.D., was a son of the emperor Valerian, who admitted 
him to a share in the empire in 253. Walerian having 
been defeated and taken prisoner by the Persians in 260 
A.D., Gallienus succeeded to the throne. He made no 
effort to liberate his father from captivity, and disgraced 
himself by his cruelty and profligacy. His frontiers were 
invaded by barbarian armies, while Ingenuus, Aureolus, 
and other Roman generals revolted in different parts 
of the empire. After he had defeated Aureolus in 
battle, a conspiracy was formed against Gallienus by 
his own officers. During the siege of Milan, 268 a.D., 
“he received a mortal dart from an uncertain hand,” 
says Gibbon, who thus describes him: ‘ He was master 
of several curious but useless sciences, a ready orator, 
an elegant poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and a most contemptible prince.” He was succeeded 
by Claudius II. 

See Gipson, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”? TittE- 
mont, “‘ Histoire des Empereurs;’? ECKHEL, *‘ Doctrina Nummo- 
rum.” 

Galligai. See ANCRE. 

Gallinari, gal-le-n4’ree, (PIETRO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Brescia about 1629, was a favourite pupil of 
Guido. He was an artist of high promise, but died 
prematurely in 1664. 

Gal/li-o, (JUNIUS,) a Roman judicial officer, was an 
adopted son of the rhetorician Junius Gallio, and a 
brother of Seneca the philosopher. His original name 
was M. ANN&uS Novatus. He is supposed by some 
persons to be the Gallio who was deputy or proconsul 
of Achaia, before whom Saint Paul was arraigned by 
the Jews. (See Acts xviii. 12-17.) Died in 65 a.p. 

Galliot. See GALior. 

Gallissoniére, de la, deh 14 g@/le’so’ne-air’, (Ro- 
LAND MICHEL Barrin—ba‘ran’,) MARQuIs, a_ naval 
officer, born at Rochefort, in France, in 1693. He be- 
came a captain about 1738, and acted as Governor of 
Canada from 1745 to 1749. In 1756 his fleet defeated 
the English under Admiral Byng, near Minorca. Died 
in 1756. 

Gallitsin, Gallitzin, or Galitzin, g4-lit’sin or gé- 
1ét/sén, (ALEXANDER MIKHAILOVITCH,) a Russian gen- 
eral and prince, born in 1718, was a son of Mikhail, 
(1674-1730.) He distinguished himself in the Seven 
Years’ war, (1756-63,) about the end of which he became 
general-in-chief. He afterwards obtained great favour 
with Catherine II., and defeated the Turks at Choczim 
in 1769. Died in 1783. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gallitsin, Gallitzin, or Galitzin, (Dmirri I.,) 
PRINCE OF, uncle of the preceding, was one of the Rus- 
sian nobles who, after the death of Peter II, placed 
Anne on the throne, on the condition that. she should 
sign a charter aS a guarantee against despotic power. 
But, when she thought her authority established, she 
tore the charter in pieces and imprisoned its authors. 
Died in 1738. 

Gallitsin or Gallitzin, (DMIrrI ALEXIEVITCH,) 
PRINCE, a Russian author and diplomatist, was born 
about 1738. In 1763 he was appointed ambassador to 
France, where he remained several years, and corre- 
sponded with Voltaire, who praised his good qualities. 
In 1773 he became resident minister at the Hague. He 
wrote, besides other works, a ‘Physical Description of 
the Crimea,” (1788,) and a “Treatise on Mineralogy,” 
(1792.) Died in 1803. 

Gallitsin or Gallitzin, written also Galyzin, (DMI- 
TRI AUGUSYINE,) a Russian missionary, a son of the 
preceding, was born at the Hague inr770. He became 
a Roman Catholic priest, and went to the United States 
about 1792. He founded Loretto, in Cambria county, 
Pennsylvania, where he died in 1840. 

Gallitsin, (DMirr1 MIKHAILOVITCH,) PRINCE, was 
born in 1721. He was Russian ambassador at the court 
of Vienna from 1762 to 1792, and had a high reputation 
as a negotiator. He founded a hospital in Moscow. 
Died in 1793. 
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Gallitsin, (EMANUEL,) PRINCE, a Russian /ttérateur, 
born in Paris in 1804. He fought with distinction at 
the capture of Varna, soon after which he retired from 
the army. He translated several works from Russian 
into French, and wrote “Travels in Finland,” (1852.) 
Died in Paris in 1853. 

Gallitsin, (MikualIL,) PrINcE, a Russian admiral, 
born about 1685. During the reign of Catherine I. or 
Peter II. he became a senator and privy councillor. 
After the death of the empress Anne (1740) he obtained 
the rank of admiral. He was appointed grand admiral 
and president of the admiralty in 1756. Died in 1764. 

Gallitsin, (MIKHAIL MIKHAILOVITCH,) PRINCE, a 
Russian nobleman, born in 1674. He entered the army 
as a private, became a general about 1708, and led a 
division at Pultowa (Poltava) in 1709. In 1711 he com- 
manded an army against the Tartars and Poles. He 
had the chief command in Finland from 1713 to 1721, 
defeated the Swedes in a naval fight in 1720, and was 
made field-marshal in 1724. In 1730 he was appointed 
a senator, and president of the College of War. He 
was reputed to be the best general that Russia had then 
produced. Died in 1730. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gallitsin, Galitzin, Gallitzin, Galyzin, or Gallit- 
zine, (VASILI, or BasrL,) an able and liberal Russian 
statesman, born about 1633. He was the minister or 
influential adviser of Feodor, (1676-82,) and promoted 
reform and civilization. He retained power or favour 
during the minority of Ivan and Peter and the regency 
of Sophia. In 1686 he concluded with Poland a treaty 
that was very advantageous to Russia. He commanded 
an expedition against the Crimean Tartars in 1687. For 
his alleged complicity in the conspiracy of Sophia against 
Peter the Great, he was exiled in 1689. Died in 1713. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Gallizin or Gallitzin. See GALLITSIN. 

Gallo, gal’lo, (AGosriNno,) born at Brescia, in Italy, 
in 1499, wrote a useful treatise called “Twenty Days 
of Agriculture,” (‘‘Vinti Giornate dell’ Agricoltura,” 
1550,) and other similar works. He was regarded as the 
restorer of agriculture in italy. Died in 1570. 

Gallo, (ANDREA,) a Sicilian antiquary, born at Mes- 
sina in 1732. He wrote an account of the earthquake 
which nearly ruined Messina in 1783. Died in 1814. 

Gallo, (THoMmasS.) See GAttus, (THOMAS.) 

Gallo, da, da g4l/lo, (MArzio Mastrizzi— mis- 
trét’see,) DUKE, a Neapolitan minister of state and 
able negotiator, was born at Palermo in 1753. He was 
sent as ambassador to Vienna in 1795, and performed a 
prominent part in the treaty of Campo Formio, (1797.) 
During the consulate of Bonaparte he was ambassador 
to Paris. He was minister of foreign affairs at Naples 
from the accession of Joseph Bonaparte, in 1806, until 
1815. The revolution of 1820 restored him to the same 
office for a brief term. He retired when the government 
again became absolute, in 1821. Died in 1833. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Galloche, ga/losh’, (Louts,) a French painter, born 
in Paris in 1670, painted subjects from Scripture with 
success. He received a pension from the king, and was 
rector of the Academy in Paris when he died, in 1761. 
Lemoyne was one of his pupils. Among his best works 
is ‘The Removal of the Reliques of Saint Augustine.” 

Gallois, g4’Iwa’, (CHARLES ANDRE GusTavE LEo- 
NARD,) a French political and historical writer, born at 
Monaco in 1789. He removed to Paris in 1818, be- 
came an editor of the ‘‘ Constitutionnel,” and advocated 
democracy in several popular pamphlets. He also 
wrote a “Pictorial History of the French Revolution,” 
(4 vols., 1830,) and a “ History of the National Conven- 
tion,” (8 vols., 1835.) Died in 1851. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gallois, (JEAN,) a French editor and critic of much 
merit, born in Paris in 1632, was one of the founders of 
the “Journal des Savants,” which he edited with ability 
from 1666 to 1674. He was admitted into the French 
Academy, on the same day as Racine and Fléchier, in 
1673. He was a favourite protégé of Colbert. After 
the death of Colbert he became keeper of the Royal 


Library, and professor of Greek in the Collége Royal. 
Died in 1707. 

See Morért, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;” SABaTiER, ‘‘ Les trois 
Siécles de la Littérature;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Gallois, (JEAN ANTOINE Gauvain—g6’van’,) a poli- 
tician, born in Paris in 1755. In 1802 he was president 
of the Tribunate, after the dissolution of which he passed 
into the legislative body. In 1813 he was a member 
of the commission to which the negotiations with the 
allied powers were referred. He translated from the 
Italian a treatise on the “Science of Legislation,” by 
Filangieri, (1786-91,) and wrote some fugitive poems. 
Died in 1828. 

Gallois, (JULIAN JEAN CkEsar.) See LEGALLOIS. 

Gallois, (LEONARD JOSEPH URBAIN NAPOLEON,) a 
son of Charles André Gustave Léonard, was born at 
Foix in 1815. He edited several political journals, and 
wrote a “Life of Ledru Rollin,” (1849.) 

Gallois, (P1ERRE,) a French bibliographer, born in 
Paris, published ‘‘ Academic Conversations,” (2 vols., 
1674.) 

Galloni, g4l-lo’nee, or Gallonio, g4l-lo’ne-o, (AN- 
TONIO,) a learned Italian priest, born in Rome, published 
a “Treatise on Instruments of Torture or Martyrdom,” 
(“De Martyrum Cruciatibus,” 1594,) and a “Life of 
Saint Philip de Neri,” (1602.) Died in 1605. 

Galloway, EARL or. See GALWAY. 

Gal/lo-way, (JOSEPH,) an American lawyer, born 
in Maryland about 1730, practised with distinction in 
Philadelphia. He became in 1774 a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, in which he took a prominent 
part and opposed the independence of the colonies. He 
removed to England in 1778. Died in 1803. 

Gallucci, g4l-loot’chee, (GIOVANNI PAOLO,) an Italian 
astronomer, born at Salo, near Brescia, about 1550. He 
was one of the first members of the Academy founded 
at Venice in 1593. He published, besides other works, 
a “Theatre of the World and Time,” (* Theatrum Mundi 
et Temporis,” 1589,) which treats partly of astrology, and 
“Speculum Uranicum,” (1593.) 

Gallucci, (TARQUINIO.) See GALLUZZI. 

Galluccio, g4l-loot’/cho, (ANGELO,) an Italian Jesuit, 
born at Macerata in 1593, was professor of rhetoric at 
Rome, and published ‘De Bello Belgico,” a History of 
the War in the Low Countries from 1593 to 1609, (2 
vols., 1671.) Died in 1674. 

Gal’lup, (Jos—erpH ADAM,) an American physician and 
author, born in Stonington, Connecticut, in 1769. In 
1827 he established at Woodstock a clinical school of 
medicine, which in 1835 was incorporated as the Ver- 
mont Medical College. He published “Outlines of the 
Institutes of Medicine,” (1839.) Died in 1849. 

Galluppi, (BALDASSARE.) See GALUPPI. 

Galluppi, gal-loop’pee, or Galuppi, g4-loop’pee, 
(PASQUALE,) an Italian metaphysical philosopher, born 
at Tropea, Calabria, in 1770, was professor of philosophy 
at Naples, and an adversary of skepticism. His ‘ Ele- 
ments of Philosophy” (4 vols., 1832) passed through 
many editions. He also wrote “The Philosophy of the 
Will,” (4 vols., 1835-42,) and other works. Died in 1846, 

See Carto Maria Curci, ‘ Elogio di P, Galluppi,”’ 1847. 

Gal’lus, (AZLIUs,) an eminent Roman jurist, who was 
a contemporary of Cicero. He wrote a treatise “On 
the Signification of Terms which pertain to the Civil 
Law,” an extract from which is found in the “ Digest.” 
According to Lachmann, he was the same person that 
was prefect of Egypt in 25 B.c. 

Gallus, (AiLius,) a Roman general, who was prefect of 
Egypt in 25 and 24 B.c., and was the first who penetrated 
Arabia with a Roman army, (23 B.c.) The expedition 
failed, in consequence, partly, of the treachery of Syl- 
lzus, an Arabian who was the guide of the Roman 
army. Strabo obtained from him new information in 
geography, and wrote an account of the expedition. 

Gallus, (CAlus AQuiLtus,) an eminent Roman lawyer 
and judge, noted for learning and integrity, became pretor 
in 66 B.c. He was a friend of Cicero, who esteemed 
him highly and paid him a handsome compliment in his 
oration for Czecina. He was the author of a formula 
“De Dolo Malo,” and effected some important legal 
reforms. His works have not come down to us. 
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Gallus, (Carus AsINIvus,) a Roman politician, was a 
son of C. Asinius Pollio. He became consul in 8 B.c,, 
and married Vipsania, the repudiated wife of Tiberius, 
who hated him for that reason and for his freedom in 
expressing his mind. He was committed to prison by 
Tiberius in 30 A.D., and died in confinement about the 
year 33. He wrote a book called a “Comparison between 
my Father and Cicero,” which is not extant. % 

See J. G. Herneccius, “Oratio de C, A. Gallo,” (about 1730.) 

Gallus, (CAlus CORNELIUS,) an eminent Roman poet 
and courtier, was born at Forum Julii (Fréjus) about 
66 B.c. He served in the army under Octavius, who 
received him into his favour and confidence and gave 
him a high command in the war against Antony. After 
the death of Antony, about 30 B.c., Augustus appointed 
Gallus Governor of Egypt, which he ruled at first with 
success, But afterwards, being accused of oppression 
and peculation, he was condemned to perpetual banish- 
ment, and killed himself in 25 or 26 B.c. His Elegies, 
which were much admired, are all lost. Like his friend 
Meecenas, he patronized literary men, especially Virgil, 
who was his intimate friend, and who has gracefully 
commemorated his name and merit in his sixth and 
tenth eclogues. 

See Dion Cassius, books ']., hit.; QurnTILtAN, books i., x. 3 
Suerontus, ‘‘ De illustribus Grammaticis ;’? VOLKER, ‘‘ Commentatio 
de C. C. Galli Vita et Scriptis,”? 1840-44; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gallus, (Caius SuLpictus,) a Roman astronomer and 
orator, was chosen consul for 166 B.c. He was eminent 
as an orator and a Greek scholar, and appears to have 
been one of the most remarkable men of his time. He 
is regarded as the earliest of Roman astronomers. The 
occurrence of an eclipse of the moon, at the hour which 
he predicted, on the eve of the battle of Pydna, 168 
B.C., excited the admiration and raised the spirits of the 
army in which he then served as tribune. He is highly 
eulogized by Cicero. 

See Livy, “‘ History of Rome,” books xliii., xliv., andxlv. ; Cicero, 
“ Brutus,’? ‘De Republica,” “De Senectute,”’ and ‘‘ De Officiis,”’ 

Gallus, (Carus Visius TREBONIANUS,) a Roman em- 
peror, born, it is supposed, in the isle of Gerba, on the 
coast of Africa, about 205 A.D. He succeeded Decius 
in 251, with Hostilian as his colleague, and purchased a 
disgraceful peace with the Goths by an annual tribute. 
The empire was soon invaded by other hordes of bar- 
barians, who were defeated by Aimilian, The victor 
having been proclaimed emperor by his army, Gallus 
marched against him; but, before the armies met, he 
was killed by his own troops, in 253 A.D. He was gen- 
erally unpopular and despised. 

See TitLtEmontT, “ Histoire des Empereurs.” 

Gallus, (CEstius,) a Roman general, became Gov- 
ernor of Syria in 64 A.D. The Jews having rebelled in 
the year 65, he besieged Jerusalem, but failed to take it. 

Gallus, (FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS CONSTANTIUS,) a nephew 
of Constantine the Great, was born about 325 A.D. In 
351 the Roman emperor Constantius gave to him his 
sister Constantina in marriage, and raised him to the 
rank of Caesar, with the command of the Eastern prov- 
inces. But he soon disgraced himself by his cruelty and 
tyranny, for which he was recalled and executed in 354 
A.D. He was a half-brother of the emperor Julian. 

Gallus, (SERVATIUS.) See GALLE. 

Gallus or Gallo, (THomas,) a French monk, was one 
of the most eminent theologians of his time, and became 
abbé of Vercelli, where he founded a famous school. 
He translated from the Greek a work on mystic theology 
ascribed to Dionysius Areopagita. Died in 1246. 

Galluzzi, gil-loot/see, or Gallucci, g4l-loot/chee, 
(TARQUINIO,) an Italian Jesuit and poet, born in 1574, 
professed rhetoric and morality at Rome, and was emi- 
nent as a pulpit orator. He published a volume of 
poems, “Carmina,” (1611,) another of Latin orations, 
(1617,) and “ Vindications of Virgil,” (“ Virgilianze Vin- 
dicationes,” 1621.) Died in 1649. 

Gal/ly, (HENRY,) an English divine, born at Beck- 
enham, in Kent, in 1696. He translated from the Greek 
the “Characters” of Theophrastus, (1725,) and wrote, 
besides other works, an ‘Essay on Clandestine Mar- 
riages,” (1750.) In 1735 he became chaplain-in-ordinary 
to the king. Died in 1769. 


Galt, (Joun,) a Scottish author, born at Irvine in May, 
1779. He became a resident of London about 1803, 
engaged in trade, and failed. He. travelled in the south 
of Europe in 1809-11, after which he published “ Let- 
ters from the Levant,” (1813,) several biographies, and 
a volume of tragedies, which were not successful. In 
1820 his ‘‘ Ayrshire Legatees” appeared in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” This was more popular than his previous 
efforts, and was followed by “Annals of the Parish,” 
(1821,) and other tales illustrative of Scottish life. Be- 
tween 1826 and 1829 he spent two or three years in 
Canada, as agent ofa land-company ; but, though not defi- 
cient in energy and integrity, he did not succeed in pecu- 
niary affairs, and returned to England insolvent. Among 
his numerous works are a “ Life of Lord Byron,” (1830,) 
“Lawrie Todd,” (1830,) “The Provost,” (1822,) and 
other novels. Many of his tales are entertaining, and 
characterized by rough good sense and a quaintness of 
expression. He also wrote his Autobiography, (2 vols., 
1833.) He died at Greenock in 1839. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
W. Jerpan, ‘Men I have known,” London, 1866. 

Galuppi, g4-loop’pee, (BALDASSARE,) a famous Ital- 
ian composer, was born in 1703, in Burano, (whence he 
was called BURANEL’LO,) an island near Venice. He 
composed many operas, and some sacred music, and has 
been called the father of the Italian comic opera. Died 
at Venice in 1785. 

See FktI1s, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Galuppi, (PASQUALE.) See GALLUPPI. 

Galuzzi, g4-loot’see, (RIGUCCIO, re-goot’cho,) an Ital- 
ian historian and priest, born at Volterra in 1730, pub- 
lished a “ History of Tuscany under the Rule of the 
House of Medici,” from 1569 to 1737. Died in 1801. 

Galvam or Galvdo, g4l-vown’, (ANTONIO,) an emi- 
nent Portuguese captain, son of Duarte, noticed below, 
was born about 1502. He was appointed Governor of the 
Moluccas in 1538. He subdued several chiefs by arms, 
and governed that region with ability. It is stated that 
he converted many natives to the Catholic faith, and 
refused the offer of sovereignty in the Moluccas. He 
was recalled about 1545, and died in 1557, leaving a valu- 
able work “On the Discoveries, Ancient and Modern, 
in India,” (1563.) His exploits are highly extolled by 
the Portuguese historians. 

See JoAo Barros, ‘‘ Asia, Decada IV;’’ Farta y Souza, ‘Asia 
Portugueza ;’’ La Ci&ps, ‘‘ Histoire de Portugal.” 

Galvam or Galvdo, (DUARTE,) a learned Portuguese 
historian, born at Evora about 1435, became secretary 
to John II., and ambassador to Rome, France, etc. He 
edited, revised, or continued the “Chronicles of Por- 
tugal” written by Lopez. Died in 1517. 

See N. Anronio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 

Galvani, g4l-va’nee, (ALOISIO,) an eminent Italian, 
physician, and physiologist, born in 1737 at Bologna, 
where he became professor of anatomy in 1762. He 
composed valuable treatises ‘On the Kidneys and 
Ureters of Birds,” (“De Renibus atque Ureteribus 
Volatilium,”) and “On the Organs of Hearing in 
Birds,” (“De Aure Volatilium.”) His durable repu- 
tation is founded on the accidental discovery of the phe- 
nomena since called from his name Galvanism, which 
he announced in his “Commentary on the Power (or 
Effect) of Electricity on Muscular Motion,” (“De Viribus 
Electricitatis in Motu musculari Commentarius,” 1791.) 
These phenomena were first observed in some dead 
frogs, which had been procured as aliment for his in- 
valid wife. While they were lying on the table near the 
conductor of an electrical machine, their muscles were 
convulsed by accidental contact with a scalpel. Galvani 
explained this fact by the theory that all animals have 
electricity inherent in their economy, especially in the 
nerves and muscles. (See VOLTA.) Having refused to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Cisalpine republic, 1797, 
he lost his chair at Bologna, but was restored a short 
time before his death, which occurred in December, 1798. 

See Aripert, ‘‘Eloge de Galvani,’? Paris, 1806; ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Galvez, 2al/véth, (Don BERNARDO,) COUNT, anephew 
of José, noticed below, was born at Malaga in 1756. 
About 1780 he was appointed Governor of Louisiana, 
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made a successful campaign against the English in 
Florida, and took Pensacola in 1781. Soon after this 
he became Viceroy of Mexico, which he governed with 
credit until his death, in 1794. : 

Galvez, (Don Josk,) a Spanish statesman and lawyer, 
born at Velez-Malaga in 1729. After gaining some 
distinction by his eloquence, he was employed as con- 
fidential secretary by Grimaldi, the prime minister. In 
1764 Charles ILL. appointed him a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, and in 177% sent him to Mexico to 
settle a difficulty between the viceroy and the Audiencia 
or supreme tribunal. Upon his return, about 1775, he 
obtained the place of minister of the Indies, the most 
important office in the kingdom, next to that of prime 
minister. He directed the affairs of the colonies with 
ability, and received the title of Marquis of Sonora. 
Died in 1786. 

See Coxe, “Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon,” 1813. 

Galvez de Montalvo, gi4l’/véth d& mon-tal’vo, 
(Luts,) a popular Spanish poet, born at Guadalaxara in 
1549, was a friend of Cervantes. In 1582 he published 
a pastoral romance called the ‘Pastor de Filida,” in 
prose and verse, which was admired for its richness of 
imagery and purity of style. He wrote also “The Tears 
of Saint Peter,” (1587.) He is praised by Lope de Vega 
in his “ Laurel of Apollo.” He took the monastic vows 
in the latter part of his life. Died at Palermo in 1610. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;? N. ANTONIO, 
** Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Gal’way or Gal’lo-way, (HENrvY,) Lorp, Marquis 
de Ruvigny, (rii’vén’ye’,) was born in France in 1647. 
Proscribed as a Protestant, he retired to England about 
1685, and was made Earl of Galway for his services in 
Ireland in 1691. In the war of the Spanish succession, 
he commanded the English and allies, who captured 
Madrid in June, 1706. Having been appointed gene- 
ral-in-chief in place of Lord Peterborough, he joined 
battle with the French at Almanza, (1707,) where he was 
wounded and defeated with great loss. He was again 
defeated at Gudina in 1709, and soon after recalled from 
the command for his ill success. In 1715 he acted as, 
lord justiciary of Ireland. Died in 1720. 

Gama, g4’m4, (ANTONIO de Leon y—da 14’6n’ e,) 
an astronomer and geographer, born at Mexico about 
1735. Without the aid of teachers, he made great pro- 
gress in astronomy. He published “Memoirs on the 
Satellites of Jupiter,” “ Onthe Almanac and Chronology 
of the Ancient Mexicans,” and on the “Climate of New 
Spain,” which are commended by Humboldt and Pres- 
cott. Died about 1800. 

: See Prescott, “ History of the Conquest of Mexico,’’ vol. i. 
ook i. 

Gama, (JOANNA,) a Portuguese poetess, born in 1515, 
wrote religious poems, sonnets, etc. Died in 1586. 

Gama, da, da g4’/ma, (CHRISTOVAO,) a Portuguese 
captain, was the son of Vasco, the admiral. He served 
under his brother Estevao in the East Indies in 1540, 
and commanded a small army sent to aid the King of 
Abyssinia, where he was taken prisoner and killed by 
the Moors in 1542. 

Gama, da, (EsTEVAo,) the son of Vasco, was also 
noted as a naval commander. In 1536 he was appointed 
Governor of Malacca, and in 1540 Viceroy of India, which 
he ruled with ability. In the course of a war with the 
Turks, he explored the Red Sea, of which one of his 
officers wrote a description, the first that had been made 
by a European. Gama returned to Portugal in 1542. 

Another EsrrvAdo, brother of Vasco, commanded a 
division of five ships in the expedition of 1502. 

Gama, da, (Firippo Jozk,) a Portuguese poet and 
scholar, born in Lisbon in 1713; died in 1742. 

Gama, da, (JozE Basi110,) a Brazilian poet, born in 
Minas Geraes in1740. He became a resident of Lisbon, 
and was patronized by the minister Pombal. His prin- 
cipal poem, entitled “O Uruguay,” (1769,) has been often 
reprinted. Died in Lisbon in 1795. 

Gama, da, (VAsco,) (commonly, but less correctly, 
called Vasco de Gama—da g4/mA,) a celebrated Por- 
tuguese navigator, born at Sines. The date of his birth 
and the details of his private life are unknown. 
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quired celebrity as commander of the fleet which in 1497 
Emanuel of Portugal sent to India, being the first that 
performed the voyage from Europe to that remote region 
by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. He sailed from 
Lisbon on the 8th of July, with three small vessels and 
one hundred and sixty men. After doubling the cape, 
he sailed along the eastern coast, landed at Mozambique 
and Melinda, at the latter of which he procured a skilful 
pilot, and arrived at Calicut on the 2oth of May, 1408. 
He went on shore with a few men, had an interview with 
the native prince, but failed to negotiate a treaty, in con- 
sequence of the jealousy of the Moors, and returned to 
Lisbon in September, 1499. The discovery of this route 
was an important era in commercial history, diverting 
into a new channel the Indian trade, which had before 
passed through the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
Lhis enterprise of Gama forms the subject of Camoens’s 
“Lusiad.” In 1502, Vasco was sent out to India with a 
larger fleet, and, having cannonaded Calicut in retalia- 
tion for some injuries, established a factory at Cochin. 
Returning home in December, 1503, he was received 
with great honour, and rewarded with the title of count. 
In 1524, after a repose of twenty years, he was appointed 
Viceroy of India. He died in Cochin in 1524. 

See Barros, ‘‘ Decadas;” Larirau, ‘‘ Histoire des Découvertes 
des Portugais,” etc.; Faria y Souza, ‘Asia Portugueza ;’? FER- 
NAO Loprkz DE CASTANHEDA, “‘ Historia do Descobrimento e Con- 
quista da India,” 1551; FERDINAND Denis, “ Portugal.” 

Gama, de, (Vasco.) See GAMA, DA. 

Gamaches, ¢4’mash’, (ETIENNE,) anagreeable French 
writer, born at Meulan in 1672, was a canon regular. 
He published, under the name of Clarigny, a metaphys- 
ical work, called ‘‘System of the Heart,” (‘Systeme du 
Coeur,” 1704,) which is commended. He wrote other 
works, among which are “The Elegancies of Language 
reduced to their Principles,” (1718,) and ‘ Physical 
Astronomy,” (1740.) Died in 1756. 


See SapaTizEr, ‘Les trois Siécles de la Littérature.”’ 


Gamaches, de, deh ga’mash’, (JoacHim Rouault— 
roo’6’,) a French officer, born in Poitou, fought against 
the English about 1450. In1461 Louis XI. made him 
a marshal of France. Died in 1478. 

Gamaches, de, (PHILIPPE,) a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and one of the best French Catholic theologians of his 
time, was born in 1568. He became professor of theology 
in Paris in 1598, and wrote an excellent commentary on 
Saint Thomas, called ‘‘ Theologia scholastica speculativa 
practica,” (1627.) Died in 1625. 

See Bay e, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Ga-ma/li-el, [Heb. OND] a Pharisee and eminent 
Jewish doctor, lived at Jerusalem in the first century. 
He was 2 member of the Sanhedrim, the preceptor 
of Saint Paul, (see Acts xxii. 3,) and, according to the 
Talmud, was a grandson of the celebrated Hillel. His 
moderation and prudence are shown bya brief speech 
recorded in Acts v. 34-39. Died about 88 A.D. 

Gamba, gam/ba, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian biogra- 
pher, born at Bassano in 1766. He became a member 
of the Academy of Florence. He published, besides 
other works, ‘‘ Narrazione de’ Bassanesi illustri,” (1807,) 
a “Gallery of the Literati and Artists of the Venetian 
Provinces in the Eighteenth Century,” (1824,) and a 
“Life of Dante,” (1825,) a work of recognized merit. 
Died in 1841. 

See BARTOLOMMEO GAmBA, ‘ Narrazione della Vita e delle Opere 
di lui,” 1841; Anronio Nrymayr, ‘‘Memoria di B. Gamba,” 
Venice, 1846; TipApo, *‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Gamba, gén’ba’, (JAcqguEs FRANGOIS,) a French 
traveller, born at Dunkirk in 1763, published Travels 
in Southern Russia, Georgia,” etc., (1824.) Died in 1833. 

Gamba, (PIErRO,) Count, brother of the countess 
Guiccioli, was born at Ravenna, in Italy, in 1801. He 
accompanied Lord Byron to Greece, and fought with 
distinction for the liberty of the Greeks. He published 
a “ Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece,” 
(1825.) Died in Greece in 1826. 

Gambacorti, g4m-ba-kor/tee, the name of an Italian 
family who held the chief power in Pisa between 1348 
and 1406. ANDREA became chief magistrate in 1348, 
and died about 1354. FRANCESCO, his successor, Was 
beheaded by the emperor Charles IV. in 1355, when the 
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other members of the family were exiled. PrerrRo, the 
nephew of Francesco, directed the republic with wisdom, 
moderation, and ability from 1369 to 1392, and waged 
war against the pope, (1376.) He was assassinated in 
1392. GIOVANNI, a nephew of Pietro, and the last of 
the family, surrendered Pisa, after a long siege, to the 
Florentines in 1406. This was regarded by the citizens 
of Pisa as an act of treachery. 
See SismonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 


Gambara, g4m-ba’rf4, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) 
Coun’, an Italian writer, born near Piacenza in 1771. 
He served in the French armies as a colonel about 
1805-08. He wrote “The League of Cambray,” a 
poem, (1825,) and several dramas. Died in 1848. 

Gambara, (LATYTANZIO,) an eminent Italian painter, 
born at Brescia in 1541, adorned the churches of Cre- 
mona, Brescia, and Parma with frescos. He was killed 
by a fall in 1574. 

Gambara, (LORENZO,) a Latin poet, born at Brescia 
about 1500. THe was attached to Cardinal Farnese, in 
whose house he lived for a long time in Rome. Among 
his principal Latin poems, which were praised by Paul 
Manutius and Justus Lipsius, is “Columbus, or the 
Discovery of the New World.” The first edition of 
his works appeared in 1555. Died in 1596. 


See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Gambara, (VERONICA,) a noble Italian lady, born 
at Pralboino, near Brescia, in 1485, was the daughter 
of Count Gambara, and was eminent for her poetical 
talents and her attainments in Latin and philosophy. 
In 1508 she was married to Giberto, Lord of Correggio. 
She wrote admired sonnets and letters. Died in 1550. 

See Rizzarvt, ‘‘Rime, Lettere e Vita di F. Gambara,”’ 1769; 
Trraposcut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’? Zamsont, “‘ Vita 
di V. Gambara,’’ 1759. 

Gambart, gén’bar’, (JEAN FELIX ADOLPHE,) a 
French astronomer, born in Cette in 1800. He became 
director of the Observatory of Marseilles in 1822, and 
discovered many comets. Died in 1836. 

See F. D. Araco, ‘‘ Notice sur M. Gambart,’’ 1836. 


Gamberelli, g4m-ba-rel’/lee, (BERNARDO,) an able 
Florentine architect and sculptor, born about 1410. He 
was patronized by Pope Nicholas V., and restored, be- 
sides other churches of Rome, San Pietro-in-Vincoli and 
San Giovanni Laterano. Died in 1490. 

Gambey, gén’ba’, (HENRI PRUDENCE,) a_ skilful 
French mechanician, who excelled in the fabrication of 
astronomical instruments, was born at Troyes in 1787. 
He invented a heliostat. In 1837 he was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences. Died in Paris in 1847. 

See Araco, ‘‘ Notice de Gambey,” in the “‘ Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitudes,”’ 1850. 

Gambier, gam/beer, (JAMES,) BARON, an English ad- 
miral, born in one of the Bahama Isles in 1756, entered 
the navy when young, and served in the American war 
at the capture of Charleston, South Carolina, and other 
places. In 1793 he contributed to Lord Howe’s victory 
over the French. He was made a rear-admiral in 1795, 
and vice-admiral in 1799. In 1802 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland. Having been raised to the rank 
of admiral, he commanded the fleet which bombarded 
Copenhagen in 1807 and captured the Danish fleet. For 
this exploit he was raised to the peerage as a baron. 
In 1808 he quitted the admiralty, to take command of 
the Channel fleet against the French, from whom he 
took several ships. He was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated a treaty of peace between England and 
the United States, at Ghent, in 1814. He obtained the 
rank of admiral of the fleet in 1830. Died in 1833. 

See Van Tenac, “ Histoire générale de la Marine.’? j 


Gam/bold, (Joun,) a learned English Moravian 
divine, born in South Wales about 1710. He was for 
many years minister of the Moravian church in Lon- 
don, and was chosen a bishop in 1754. He published 
an edition of the Greek Testament, (1742,) “ Hymns 
for the Use of the Brethren,” (1748,) a “ Short Summary 
of Christian Doctrine,” (1767,) and other works. He 
had a high reputation for piety and talents. Died at 
Haverford West in 1771. 


See Nicuots, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” 


“regarded him as one of the first artists of his time. 


Gamelia, a surname of JUNO, which see. 

Gamelin, gim‘lan’, (JACQUES,) a French historical 
painter, born at Carcassonne in 1739; died in 1803. 

Gamelius, a surname of JUPITER, which see. 

Gam/mel, (WILLIAM,) an American writer, born at 
Medfield, Massachusetts, in 1812. He graduated at 
Brown University in 1831, and was appointed professor 
of rhetoric in that institution in 1836, and of history 
and political economy in 1850. He also made nume- 
rous contributions to reviews, and wrote the Life of 
Roger Williams, and that of Governor Samuel Ward, in 
Sparks’s “American Biography,” and other works. 

Gamon, g4’mdn’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French poet, born 
at Annonay about 1575, wrote “The Week, or Creation 
of the World,” (1609,) a poem, in which he explains and 
maintains the Copernican system. Died in 1621. 

Gamon, (FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a French poet, born 
about 1763. In 1792 he was a Girondist member of the 
Convention. Died in 1832. 

Gamperlin. See GRAF. 

Gand, (or Ghent,) Henry or. See GOETHALS, 

Gand-har’va, [Hindoo pron. gtnd-htr’va,| some- 
times written Gandharba. In the Hindoo mythology, 
the Gandharvas are celestial musicians, who live in 
Swerga, (the heaven of Indra,) or else attend on the 
superior gods, as Siva, Krishna, (Vishnu,) etc. 

Gandini, gin-dee/nee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Brescia about 1550; died in 1630. 

Gandini, (G1oRGIO,) or GIORGIO DEL GRANO, an 
Italian painter, born at Parma, was a pupil of Correggio. 
Died about 1538. 

Gando, gén‘do’, (Nicoas,) a skilful type-founder, 
was born at Geneva, and lived in Paris. He made im- 
provements in the printing of music. Died about 1767. 

Gandolfi, g4n-dol’fee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) born at Tor- 
ria, in Italy, in 1753, was professor of natural philosophy 
in the College di Sapienza at Rome from 1792 to 1824. 
He published, besides other useful works, a treatise on 
Earthquakes, (1787.) Died in 1824. 

Gandolfi, (GAETANO,) an able Italian historical 
painter and engraver, born in the province of Bologna in 
1734, was professor in the school of Bologna. The Italians 
His 
works are admired for correctness of design, gracefulness 
of expression, and harmony of claz-obscur. Died in 1802. 

See Grit, ‘‘Elogio di Gandolfi;?”? Marvasia, ‘‘ Felsina pit- 
trice ;”? Lawnzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Gandolfi, (MAuro,) a skilful engraver and painter, a 
son of the preceding, died in 1834. 

Gandolfi, (UBALDO,) a painter, brother of Gaetano, 
noticed above, was born in 1728; died in 1781. 

Gandolfo, gan-dol’fo, (DOMENICO ANTONIO,) an Au- 
gustine monk, born at Vintimiglia about 1645, wrote 
memoirs of eminent writers who belonged to the order 
of Augustines, (1704.) Died in 1707. 

Gan/don, (JAMES,) an English architect, born about 
1742. He studied under Sir William Chambers, and 
won the first gold medal for architecture ever awarded 
by the Royal Academy. He acquired a high reputation 
by erecting public buildings in Dublin, among which is 
the Custom-House, (finished in 1791,) one of the finest 
structures of its class in the world. He edited the “ Vi- 
truvius Britannicus,” (3 vols., 1767-71.) Died in 1824. 

Gan/dy, (JAMES,) an English portrait-painter, born in 
1619, was an imitator of Van Dyck. Died in 1689. 

Ganésa, ga-na’sa, written also Ganéga and Gané- 
sha, in the Hindoo mythology, the god of prudence and 
policy, is said to be the eldest son of Siva and Parvati. 
He is represented with an elephant’s head and trunk, a 
symbol of sagacity. He is identified by some writers 
with the Roman JANUS, (which see.) He is sometimes 
called POLLEAR. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Ganga. See PARVAT?. 

Ganganelli. See CLEMENT XIV. 

Ganilh, gant!’ or ga’ne’ye, (CHARLES,) a French 
writer and lawyer, was born at Allanche (Cantal) in 
1758. He wasa member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from 1815 to 1823. He wrote ‘The Theory of Political 
Economy founded on Facts,” (2 vols., 1815-22,) and 
other works. Died in 1836. 
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Gannal, ¢4’n4l’, (JEAN Nicoras,) a French chemist 
and inventor, born at Sarre-Louis in 1791. He became 
about 1816 assistant of Thénard in his lectures in Paris. 
He invented a process for refining borax, an elastic 
roller for printing-presses, and a process for embalming 
dead bodies by injection, for which he received the 
Montyon prize of the Institute, about 1835. Died in 1852. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gan/nett, (Ezra STiLeEs,) an American Unitarian 
divine, born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1801. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1820, was ordained in 
1824, and subsequently became the colleague of Dr. 
Channing, after whose death he succeeded to the pastoral 
charge of the Federal Street Church in Boston. He 
was for some years associate editor of the ‘“ Christian 
Examiner.” Mr. Gannett holds a prominent. place 
among the conservative Unitarians of New England. 

Gans, g4nss, (EDUARD,) an eminent German jurist, of 
Jewish extraction, born in Berlin in 1798. He studied 
under Hegel and Thibaut at Heidelberg, and became an 
earnest advocate of the philosophical, as opposed to the 
historical, school of jurisprudence. In 1820 he pub- 
lished his “Scholia on Gaius,” (““Scholien zum Gajus,”) 
in which his views are ably set forth, and which caused 
much excitement among his opponents. He brought 
out in 1824 his “‘ Law of Succession in its Historical De- 
velopment,” esteemed one of the most admirable works 
of the kind. Soon after this he was appointed professor 
of law at Berlin, where he obtained the highest reputa- 
tion and success as a lecturer. His “Lectures on the 
History of Modern Times” were afterwards published, 
and are regarded as models of eloquence, wit, and erudi- 
tion. Among his other works we may name ‘“ Retrospect 
on Persons and Conditions,” (1836,) and “The Basis of 
Possession,” (1839.). Died in Berlin in 1839. 

See MARHEINEKE, ‘‘Rede am Grabe des Professor Dr. Gans,” 
1839; Sainr-Marc Girarpin, “Edouard Gans,” inthe ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes”’ for December 1, 1839; ‘‘ Nouyelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gansevoort, ganss/voort, (PETER,) an American 
officer, born at Albany, New York, in 1749. He de- 
fended Fort Stanwix with success in 1777 during a siege 
of twenty days, for which important service he received 
the thanks of Congress. In 1809 he became a brigadier- 
general in the United States army. Died in 1812. 

Ganteaume, g6Nn’tom’, (HONORE JOSEPH,) COUNT, 
a French naval officer, born at La Ciotat in 1755. After 
serving in the American war (1779) and in the East 
Indies, he obtained the rank of captain in 1794. In 1798 
he was wounded at the battle of Aboukir, and became a 
rear-adimiral, with the command of the fleet employed 
on the coast of Egypt. He escorted Bonaparte from 
Egypt to France with two frigates in 1799, and was ap- 
pointed a councillor of state. In 1804 he was raised to 
the grade of vice-admiral. Louis XVIII. made him a 
peer in 1815. Died in 1818. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gan-y-me’dé§, in English Gan/y-mede, [Gr. Taw- 
unong ; Fr. GANYMEDE, ga’ne’mad’,| a personage of clas- 
sic mythology, represented as the son of Tros and the 
cup-bearer of Jupiter, who selected him for that office 
on account of his extraordinary beauty. 

Gaoutama, the French of GAUTAMA, which see. 

Garamond, g4’ra’modn’, (CLAUDE,) a celebrated en- 
graver and type-founder, born in Paris. He surpassed 
all his predecessors in the fabrication of types. Francis 
I. employed him to engrave for editions of ancient au- 
thors the Greek characters since known by the name 
of Garamond, Died in 1561. 

Garampi, g4-ram’pee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian anti- 
quary and writer, born at Rimini in 1725, was made a 
cardinal by Pope Pius VI. Died in 1792. 

Garasse, g4’rass’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit and 
popular preacher, born at Angouléme in 1585, noted for 
his scurrility and buffoonery, wrote many violent contro- 
versial works, among which was “La Doctrine curieuse 
des Beaux-Esprits de ce Temps,” (1623.) Died in 1631. 

Garat, ¢f/ra’, (DOMINIQUE, JOSEPH,) a French revo- 
lutionist and popular writer, was born near Bayonne 
in 1749. He gained literary distinction by his eulogies 
on Fontenelle and others, and took four prizes of elo- 
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quence awarded by the French Academy between 1779 
and 1784. In 1790 he became a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, of which he reported the proceedings 
in the “Journal de Paris.” He succeeded Danton in 
1792 as minister of justice, in which capacity it devolved 
on him to notify Louis XVI, that the Convention had 
sentenced him to death. He expressed his repugnance 
to this “frightful commission.” He was minister of the 
interior for a short time in 1793, and was admitted into 
the Institute in 1795. Under the régime of Napoleon 
he became a senator, a count, and president of the In- 
stitute. .Garat was excluded from office and from the 
Academy on the restoration of 1815. Besides many 
political treatises, he wrote ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of 
M. Suard,” (1820.) Died in 1833. 

See Turers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution; ARMAND 
Marrast, “Notice sur D. J. Garat,’”’ 1838; VILLENAVE, “ Notice 
sur la Vie de D. J. Garat ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Garat, (PIERRE JEAN,) a celebrated vocalist, nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Ustarits in 1764. He was 
styled “the, Modern Orpheus,” “the Musical Proteus,” 
etc. Died in 1323. 

Garavaglia, ¢4-r4-v4l’ya, (Giovira,) a skilful Italian 
engraver, born at Pavia in 1790. He engraved ‘The 
Holy Family,” after Raphael, (1817,) ‘‘ Beatrice Cenci,” 
after Guido Reni, “The Infant Jesus with John,” after 
C. Maratta, and other works. He became a professor 
in the Academy of Florence in 1833. Died in 1835. 

See NaGcter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 


Garay. See LAGARAYE. 

Garay, [Hun. pron. gér’oi,] (JANOS,) a popular Hun- 
garian poet, born at Szekszard in 1812. He wrote 
“ Csatar,” (1834,) a heroic poem, “Elizabeth Bathory,” 
a drama, (1840,) a volume of lyric verses called ‘‘The 
Pearls of Balaton Lake,” (1843,) which were received 
with favour, and several popular ballads. Died in 1853. 

Garay, de, da g4-r1’, (JUAN,) a Spanish general, born 
at Badajos in 1541. He went to South America in his 
youth, fought with distinction against the natives, ex- 
plored a vast region on the Parana, and was appointed 
a lieutenant-general about 1576. He founded Buenos 
Ayres in.1580, soon after which he was killed by some 
savages who surprised him at night. 

See Funes, ‘‘Ensayo del Historia civil del Paraguay,” etc., 
Buenos Ayres, 1816. 

Garay, de, (Don Martin,) a Spanish financier, born 
in Aragon in 1760, was called the Necker of Spain. He 
became minister of finance about 1814, and proposed a 
plan of financial reform which gave much offence to the 
nobles and clergy. Died in 1822. 

Gayr/bett, (JAMES,) an English theologian, born about 
1773, was archdeacon of Chichester, and professor of 
poetry at Oxford. Among his works are ‘Christ as 
Prophet, Priest, and King; Eight Lectures at Bamptou 
Lecture,” (1842,) and “The Beatitudes of the Mount, in 
Seventeen Sermons,” (1853.) Died in 1857. 

Garbieri, gar-be-a’/ree, (LORENZO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bolognain 1580, was a pupil of L. Caracci, of whom 
he is called one of the best imitators. He preferred 
for his subjects scenes of carnage or sorrow. Among 
his works is “The Plague at Milan.” Died in 1654. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy;’? Matvasia, ‘ Felsina 
pittrice.’’ 

Garbo, del, dél gar’bo, (D1No,) a Florentine physi- 
cian, was professor in the University of Bologna. He 
was physician to the pope John XXII., and wrote 
treatises on medicine. Died in 1327. 

Garbo, del, (RAFFAELINO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Florence in 1466. Among his best works is “The 
Resurrection of Christ.” Died in 1524. 

Gargao or Garcam, gar-séwn’, (PEDRO ANTONIO 
Correa—kor-ra’4,) a Portuguese lyric poet, called ‘the 
Portuguese Horace,” was born in Lisbon in 1724, or, as 
some say, 1735. He wrote sonnets, satires, and odes, 
which are admired for good sense and elegant taste, and 
is reputed the best lyric poet that Portugal produced 
in the eighteenth century. He also wrote ‘“Theatro 
Novo,” a drama. His complete works were published 
in 1778.. He died in 1772, in prison, where he was con- 
fined by Pombal for a reason which is not explained. 


See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 
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Gargao-Stockler, gar-séwn’ stok’ler, ? (FRANCISCO 
DE BorjA,) a Portuguese mathematician, a nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Lisbon in 1759.. He 
published an “Account of the True Principles of the 
Method of Fluxions,” (“Memoria sobre os verdadeiros 
Principios do Methodo dos Fluxdées,” 1797,) ‘ Histo- 
rical Essay on the Origin and Progress of Mathematics 
in Portugal,” (1819,) and other able works. He was 
chosen Captain-General of the Azores in 1820. Died 
in 1829. 

Garces, gar’thés, (JULIAN,) a Spanish bishop and 
pulpit orator, born in Aragon about 1460, was appointed 
chaplain to Charles V. and preacher to his court. In 
1527 he was ordained Bishop of Tlascala, in Mexico. 
He wrote an “Epistle to the Pope in Favour of the 
Indians.” Died about 1547. 

Garcia or Garzia, gar-see/a or gar-thee/A, I., Count 
of Castile, born at Burgos in 938 a.p., succeeded his 
father, Fernando Gonzales, in 970. He defeated the 
redoubtable Almansor at Osma in 984. The latter 
having again invaded Castile in 990, Garcia gave him 
battle, and received a mortal wound. He was reputed 
a wise and just prince. 

Garcia (or Garzia) IT., Count of Castile, grandson 
of the preceding, succeeded his father, Don Sancho, in 
1022, at the age of fourteen. His virtues and talents 
gave promise of a prosperous reign; but he was as- 
sassinated by the Counts of Vela, in the prime of life, 
about 1030, 

Garcia or Garzia, gar-thee’4, or Garcias, gaR- 
thee/as, King of Navarre, born at Tudela in 958 A.D., 
began to reign in 994. He was, called “the Trembler,” 
because his frame was agitated just before battle, and 
was the author of the saying, “‘My body trembles at 
the dangers to which my courage Is about to expose 
it.” In 998 Garcia and his allies defeated Almansor the 
Saracen in the great battle of Calacanagor or Caltafiazor. 
Died in 1001. 

Garcia, (Jost Hipatco.) See Garzia. 

Garcia, (or Garzia,) (MANUEL,) an eminent teacher 
of music, was born at Madrid in 1805. He became pro- 
fessor of music in Paris and London, and wrote, besides 
other musical treatises, “School of Garcia: Complete 
Treatise on the Art of Singing,” (“‘ Ecole de Garcia: Traité 
complet de l’Art du Chant,” 1841.) The famous actress 
and singer Pauline Viardot is his sister. 

Garcia, (or Garzia,) (MANUEL de Populo Vicente 
—da po’poo-lo ve-thén’/ta,) a Spanish composer and 
singer, born at Seville in 1775, was the father of the 
preceding and of Madame Malibran. He lived many 
years in Paris and London, where he taught music and 
performed with great success on the stage. He com- 
posed several successful operas, among which is “The 
Caliph of Bagdad,” (1812.) About 1825 he visited the 
United States. Died in Paris in 1832. 

Garcia, (PAULINE.) See VIARDOT. 

Garcia de Mascarenhas, gar-see/A dda mas-k4- 
rén’/yas, (BRAZ, or BLaisE,) a Portuguese poet, born at 
Avo in 1596. He enlisted in the army in 1614, went to 
Brazil, and fought against the Dutch. He returned to 
Lisbon in 1640, and was appointed Governor of ‘Alfa- 
yates, which he defended against the Spaniards. Having 
been imprisoned on a false charge of conspiracy or trea- 
sun, he wrote a poetical letter to John TV., escaped from 
prison, and obtained an interview with the king, who was 
satished of his innocence and restored Wine to office. 
His principal work is “ Viriato,” a national epic poem, 
(1699,) which, says the “ Biographie Universelle,” “en- 
titles him to rank among the best epic poets of Portugal 
after Camoéns.” Died in 1656. 


See Barsosa Macnavo, 
Costa E SyLva, 
Portuguezes,” 


Macuavo, “Bibliotheca Lusitana;”? J. M. pa 
Ensaio biografico-critico sobre os melhores Poetas 


1854, vol. vii. 

Garcia (or Garzia) de Paredes, gar-thee/4 di pa- 
ra’pés, (Don Dirco,) a brave Spanish officer, born at 
Truxillo in 1466, served in the war against the Moors 
which resulted in the conquest of Granada, and atfter- 
wards, under Gonsalvo de Cérdova, against the French. 
Like the Chevalier Bayard, to whom he is compared in 
loyalty and honour, he never held very high positions, 
though he had captured eight fortified places, besides 
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taking part in thirty-two battles and sieges. He distin 
guished himself at Pavia in 1525. Died in 1530. 

See Sismonp!, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;’? Guic- 
CIARDINI, “f Historia Bellorum Italie ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;?? De VarGas, ‘‘ Vida de D. Garzia de Paredes,” 1621, 

Garcias Laso. See GARCILASO. 

Garcias y Matamoros, gar-thee’4s e m4-ta-mo/rés, 
(ALPHONSO,) a learned priest, born at Cérdova, in Spain, 
in 1490, left a single Latin work, “On the Academies 
and Learned Men of Spain,” (1553.) Died about 1550. 

Garcilaso (or Garcilasso) de la Vega, gar-zhe- 
12’so da 14 va’ga, (or Garcias Laso, gar-thee’as 14/so,) 
a Spanish poet of superior merit, born at Toledo in 1503. 
His name is sometimes written Garsias Lasso. He 
entered in early youth the army of Charles V., under 
whom he made several campaigns, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Pavia, (1525.) He commanded 
thirty companies of the Imperial army that invaded 
France in 1536, and was mortally wounded in the retreat 
from Marseilles. Died at Nice in November of that 
year. He acquired a durable and wide reputation by 
his pastoral and lyrical poems, and his successful efforts, 
in concert with his friend Boscan, to reform Spanish 
poetry by the introduction of the Italian measure, which 
forms an epoch in the literary history of Spain. Garcilaso 
excels in tenderness and pathos, and has been styled 
“the Spanish Petrarch.” His works, which are com- 
prised in one small volume, (1553,) consist of above 
thirty sonnets, three eclogues, and a number of odes 
and elegies. His first eclogue, which many poets have 
imitated but none has equalled, would alone suffice to 
immortalize his name as that of one of the best poets 
of Spain. 

See Sismonpr, ‘‘ Literature of the South of Europe ;’? TickNor, 
‘History of Spanish Literature;” E. F. pz NAvarrers, ‘‘ Vida 
del celebre Poeta Garcilaso de la Vega,”’ 1850; BouTERWEK, ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Littérature Espagnole ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ “ Lyric 
Poetry of Spain,”’ in the ‘f Edinburgh Review” for July, 1824. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, surnamed THE INCA, a 
Spanish historian, born at Cuzco, in Peru, about 1530. 
He derived his surname from his mother, who was a 
native princess, a descendant of the Incas. After col- 
lecting materials for the history of Peru, he went to 
Spain in 1560, and obtained a pension from Philip II. 
His history of Peru, entitled “Comentarios reales que 
tratan del Origen de los Incas,” (1609,) is esteemed for 
its fidelity and accuracy. He also wrote an account of 


the conquest of Florida by De Soto, (1605.) His death 
is variously dated from 1568 to 1616. 
See Ticknor, “History of Spanish Literature ;” Prescott, 


“History of the Conquest of Peru,” vol. i. book 11. 

Garcilasso (or Garcias Lasso) dela Vega y Var- 
gas, gar-the-las’/so da 14 va’ga e var’gas, (SEBASTIAN,) 
a Spanish officer, was the father of the preceding. He 
went to Mexico with Alvarado, whom he aided in the 
conquest of Guatemala. He served with distinction under 
Pizarro in Peru, which he entered in 1534, and fought 
against Almagro in 1542. He became Governor of Cuzco 
in 1548. Died in 1559. : 

Garcin de Tassy, c4r’sAn’ deh ta’se’, (JosEPH HE- 
LIODORE,) a French Orientalist, born at Marseilles in 
1794, was chosen a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, in place of Talleyrand, in 1838. He became 
professor of Hindostanee at the “Ecole de Langues 
orientales vivantes,” in Paris. He published, among 
other works, a ‘History of Hindostanee Literature,” (2 
vols., 1837.) ; 

Garezynski, gar-chin’skee, (STEPHEN,) a Polish 
statesman, who was appointed vaivode of Kalisch and 
palatine of Posen. He wrote the “Anatomy of the 
Kingdom of Poland,” (1751.) Died in 1755. 

Gardane, gar’dan’, (ANTOINE,) a French general, 
born in Provence about 1760, became general of division 
about 1798, won distinction by his conduct at Marengo 
in 1800, and took part in the campaigns against Austria 
and Prussia in 1805 and 1806. Died in 1807. 

Gardane, (JosEPH JACQUES,) a French physician and 
medical writer, born in Provence, practised in Paris 
about 1770. He wrote several treatises on syphilis. 

Gardane, de, deh gar’dan’, (MATHIEU CLAUDE,) 
Comrr, a French officer, born in Marseilles in 1766, 
acted as aide-de-camp to Napoleon in 1804, and distin- 
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guished himself at Austerlitz, Jena, and Eylau. In 1807 
he was sent as ambassador to Persia. Died in 1818. 

Gar’den, (ALEXANDER,) F.R.S., a British botanist, 
born in Edinburgh about 1730. He practised medicine 
for many years in Charleston, South Carolina, and cor- 
responded with Linnzus, to whom he furnished informa- 
tion on the natural history of Carolina. He contributed 
to the “Philosophical Transactions” of London. Died 
in England in 1791. The genus Gardenia was named 
in honour of him by Linnzeus. 

Gar/den, (ALEXANDER,) an American officer, who 
served in the war of the Revolution as aide-de-camp to 
General Greene. He wrote “Anecdotes of the Revo- 
lutionary War in America, with Sketches of Character,” 
etc., (1822.) Died about 1825. 

Garden, (FRANCIS,) called also LORD GARDENSTONE, 
a Scottish judge, born in Edinburgh in 1721. After 
he had practised at the bar with credit, he was chosen 
solicitor of the king in 1764, and judge of the court of 
sessions. _He published a work entitled ‘Travelling 
Memoranda,” (3 vols., 1792-95,) the result of his travels 
on the continent. Died in 1793. 

See Cuameers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Gardenstone, Lorp. See GARDEN, (FRANCIS.) 

Gardie, de la, deh 14 gar’de’, (JAkon,) Count, a skilful 
Swedish general, son of Pontus, noticed below, was born 
in 1583. He commanded the Swedish army against the 
Russians in the reign of Charles IX., subjected a large 
part of Muscovy, and advanced with his victorious army 
to Moscow, where a truce was negotiated. Gustavus 
_ Adolphus, having ascended the throne, renewed the war, 
and made his first campaign under the tuition of Count 
de la Gardie. After the peace of 1617 he became senator 
and minister of war. Died in 1652. 

See J. ScHEFFER, ‘‘ Oratio in obitum J. de la Gardie,’ 


Gardie, de la, (MAGNUS GABRIEL,) an able Swedish 
statesman, son of the preceding, was born in 1622. In 
the reign of Charles X. (whose sister La Gardie mar- 
ried) he commanded one of the armies. Under Charles 
XI. he was grand chancellor, and for about twenty years 
principal minister of state. Died in 1686. 

Gardie, de la, deh 14 garde’, (Pontus, pdn’tiiss’,) 
an able general, born at La Gardie, in France, about 
1530. He entered the service of the King of Sweden 
about 1565, and commanded the army of Duke John in 
the war which resulted in the dethronement of Eric XIV., 
(1568.) He became a baron, field-marshal, and senator. 
About 1583 he was commander-in-chief of the Swedish 
army, and gained advantages over the Russians in Li- 
vonia. He was drowned near Narva in 1585. 

See De Tuovu, ‘‘ Histoire universelle;’? Bayix, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;” C. OERNHIELM, ‘‘ Vita illustrissimi Herois P. de 
la Garcie,’”’ 1690; ‘‘Svensk Plutarch,” vol. ii.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Gardin-Dumesnil, gAr’dan’ dii’md/nél’, (JEAN Bap- 
TISTE,) an eminent French professor and scholar, born 
at Saint-Cyr in 1720. In 1758 he became professor of 
rhetoric in the College of Harcourt, Paris, where he lec- 
tured many years. He wrote a work entitled “ Latin 
Synonyms,” (1777.) Died in 1802. 

Gardiner, gard’ner, (ALLAN,) LorpD, an English ad- 
miral, born at Uttoxeter in 1742, entered the navy in 
1755. He served against the Americans and French, 
and commanded the Duke in the battle of April 12, 
1782. Having been for several years a member of the 
admiralty, he obtained the rank of rear-admiral in 1793, 
with command of the fleet stationed near the Leeward 
Islands. He distinguished himself in the Channel fleet, 
under Lord Howe, in the battle of June 1, 1794. In 
1800 he was promoted to the rank of admiral. He sat 
in several Parliaments, and was raised to the English 
peerage, as Baron Uttoxeter. Died in 1809. 

Gardiner, (Captain ALLEN F.,) an English naval 
officer, born in 1794. He went as a missionary to Pata- 
gonia, and published ‘Voice from South America,” 
(1847.) Died in 1851. 

Gardiner, gard/ner, (JAMES,) a Scottish officer, emi- 
nent for his piety and courage, was born at Carriden in 
1688. He was wounded at Ramillies, (1706,) and after- 
wards rose to the rank of colonel. He commanded a 
regiment of dragoons against the Pretender at Preston- 


’ 
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pans, where he was killed, in 1745. The circumstances 
of his death are minutely described by Scott in “ Wa- 
verley.” 

See “‘Some Remarkable Passages in the Life of Colonel James 
Gardiner,”? by Rev. Puitrp DopprincE, 1796; CHAMBERS, ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Gardiner, gard’ner, (JOHN,) an American lawyer, 
born in Boston in 1731. As a member of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, he procured the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture, and promoted several legal reforms. 
Died in 1793. 

Gardiner, (JOHN SYLVESTER JOHN,) an Episcopal 
clergyman, a son of the preceding, was born in South 
Wales in 1775. He became rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, in 1805. He was distinguished as a scholar and 
a writer. Died in 1830. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. 


Gardiner, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born at 
Hereford in1591. He became a canon of Christ Church 
in 1629, and chaplain to Charles I. in 1630. He wrote, 
besides other works, “Model of Oratory,” (“ Specimen 
Oratorium,” 1653,) and a volume of sixteen Sermons, 
(1659.) Died in 1670. 

Gardiner, (STEPHEN,) Bishop of Winchester, an Eng- 
lish prelate and statesman, was born at Bury Saint Ed- 
mund’s in 1483. At Cambridge he made himself master 
of Greek and Latin and of civil and canon law. While 
employed as secretary by Cardinal Wolsey, he attracted 
the notice and favour of Henry VIII, who in 1527 chose 
him as a commissioner to negotiate with the pope the 
divorce of Queen Catherine. Soon after his return he 
was made secretary of state, and in 1531 Bishop of Win- 
chester. He strenuously opposed the Protestant Re- 
formers, and urged the king to punish them with severity. 
He courted the favour of Henry VIII. by aiding him to 
procure divorces, but gave offence to him by being too 
officious in preparing the impeachment ot Catherine 
Parr. Gardiner was an enemy of Cranmer, whom he 
attempted to convict of heresy, but without success. In 
the reign of Edward VI. he was committed to the Tower 
in 1548, and confined about five years. Queen Mary, 
having ascended the throne, hastened to reward him 
by the office of chancellor of England and the principal 
direction of affairs in church and state. The sanguinary 
persecutions of that reign are attributed to his influence 
by Hume, who says, ‘‘The severe manners of Gardiner 
inclined him to support by persecution that religion 
which at the bottom he regarded with great indifference.” 
Died in 1555. ‘‘ There was,” says Froude, “something 
in Gardiner’s character which was not wholly execrable. 
For thirty years he worked unweariedly in the service 
of the public; his judgment as member of the council 
was generally excellent... . He was vindictive, ruthless, 
treacherous ; but his courage was indomitable.” 

See Froupe’s “ History of England,” vol. vi. chap. xxxiii. ; also 
Hume’s and Lincarp’s Histories of England; Burnet’s ‘‘ History 
of the Reformation.” 

Gardiner, (SYLVESTER,) an American physician, father 
of John Gardiner, noticed above, was born in Kingston, 
Rhode Island, in 1717, and practised in Boston. Died 
in 1786. 

Gardiner, (WILLIAM,) a skilful engraver, born in 
Dublin in 1766. He was a pupil or assistant of Bar- 
tolozzi. Among his works are “Illustrations of Shak- 
speare” and of other English authors. He committed 
suicide in 1814. 

Gardiner, (WILLIAM,) an English writer on music, 
born in 1770. He published “ Music of Nature,” “ Sights 
in Italy,” and other works. Died in 1853. 

Gardner, (GrEorGE,) M.D., a Scottish botanist, born 
at Glasgow about 1812. He explored Brazil and other 
parts of South America, in which he passed several 
years, 1836-41. Having returned to England, he pub- 
lished ‘Travels in the Interior of Brazil,” (1846.) He 
died in Ceylon in 1849. 

See Campers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Garelli, g4-rel/lee, (Pro Nicco.d,) born at Bologna 
in 1670, became first physician to the Emperor of 
Germany. He wrote a treatise on “ Viviparous Gene- 
ration.” Died in 1739. 
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Garengeot, de, deh g&@’rén’zho’, (RENE JACQUES 
Croissant—krwi/s6n’,) a French surgeon, born at Vi- 
tré in 1688. He began to lecture on anatomy in Paris 
in 1725, and was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London in 1728. He became surgeon-major of the 
king’s regiment in 1742, and wrote several treatises, 
among which is ‘‘Traité des Opérations de Chirurgie,” 
(2 vols., 1720.) Died in 1759. 

Garet, gard’, (JEAN,) a French scholar and Benedic- 
tine, born at Havre in 1627. He published an edition 
of Cassiodorus, (2 vols., 1676.) Died in 1694. 

Gar’field, (JAMrs A.,) an American general, born in 
Cuyahoga county, Ohio, in 1831. He was a teacher and 
a lawyer before the civil war, and became a_ brigadier- 
general early in 1862. He was elected a member of 
Congress from the nineteenth district of Ohio in Octo- 
ber, 1862, served as chief of staff of General Rosecrans 
in 1863, and was raised to the rank of major-general for 
his services at Chickamauga in September of that year. 
He was elected to Congress by the Republicans in 1866 
and 1868. He was appointed in 1867 chairman of the 
committee on military affairs. 

Garibaldi, gar-e-bal/de, [It. pron. g&-re-bal’dee, | 
(GIUSEPPE,) a celebrated Italian patriot and general, born 
at Nice, July 4, 1807. He entered the navy in early youth. 
Having become an active friend of liberty, he was ban- 
ished in 1834. About 1836 he took arms for the re- 
public of Uruguay, and fought against Brazil for several 
years. Before the end of this war he married a South 
American lady, named Anita, who afterwards shared 
with him in Italy the dangers of his military career. 
In 1844 he volunteered to defend Montevideo against 
Rosas, and led his Italian legion to victory at San An- 
tonio in 1846. He quitted South America in the spring 
of 1848, and joined the Italian patriots in the war against 
Austria. He offered his services to King Charles Albert, 
but was treated by him with coldness and distrust. After 
the flight of the pope, he took an active part in founding 
the Roman Republic and in the defence of Rome against 
the French army in April and May, 1849. During the 
siege of Rome he displayed great heroism, and gained 
several victories over the Neapolitans, who threatened 
that city. When the French captured Rome in July, 
1849, Garibaldi escaped with several hundred men, and, 
after passing through many desperate adventures and 
conflicts with the Austrians, was again driven into exile, 
and became in 1850 a resident of New York. He worked 
for some time in a manufactory of candles near that city, 
and afterwards made several voyages in the Pacific. 

Early in 1859 he offered his services to the King of 
Sardinia, and, having formed a detached corps, called 
«Hunters of the Alps,” he gained several victories over 
the Austrians, at Varese, Como, etc. Having raised a 
small army for the liberation of Southern Italy from the 
domination of the Bourbon King of Naples, he landed 
at Marsala, in Sicily, in May, 1860. He speedily took 
Palermo and Messina, and, crossing over to the main- 
Jand in August, occupied the city of Naples about the 
8th of September. His army, reinforced by many Libe- 
rals of Southern Italy, defeated the troops of King 
Francis in October, 1860, and expelled him from the 
country, which was soon after annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy. Garibaldi afterwards retired to his home in the 
island of Caprera. In April, 1862, he was appointed 
general-in-chief of the Italian national guard. He en- 
gaged in the summer of 1862 in an enterprise which 
was disapproved by the Italian government, and came 
into collision with the royal troops at Aspromonte, where 
he was wounded in the foot and taken prisoner. 

In 1864 he visited England, where he was received 
with great enthusiasm. He fought against the Austrians 
in the short war of 1866, at the head of a corps of volun- 
teers ; but the hostilities were ended by a truce before he 
came to any decisive action. On several occasions he 
inflamed the patriotism of his countrymen by eloquent 
addresses. Acting without the authority of the Italian 
government, he raised, in the summer of 1867, an army 
for the liberation of Rome, which he wished to annex to 
the kingdom of Italy. In an address to the people of 
Rome, dated September 16, he said, ‘ Break the rings 
of your chains on the necks of your oppressors, and 
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henceforth you will share your glory with the Italians.” 
He was arrested, by the order of the king, at Sina- 
lunga, September 23, and confined, but soon escaped, 
and invaded the Papal States with a body of troops, who 
were defeated at Mentana by the papal forces and their 
French allies in November, 1867. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography,”? edited by ALEXANDRE Dumas, and 
translated into English by W. Rosson, 1860; ‘‘ Garibaldi at Caprera,”’ 
by CoLonet Veccuy, with a Preface by Mrs. GasKELL, London, 
1862; ‘Westminster Review” for October, 1859. 

Garibay y Zamalloa, g4-re-bi/ e tha-m4l-yo’4, (Es- 
TEBAN,) a Spanish historian, born at Mondragon in 1525. 
He was appointed in 1563 historiographer by Philip IT., 
and published a “Compendium of the Chronicles and 
History of Spain,” (4 vols., 1571.) Died in 1593. 

Garidel, ga’re’dél’, (PreRRE,) a French physician and 
botanist, born at Manosque in 1659; died in 1737. 

Gariel, ¢a@’re-él’, (PlzrRE,) a French historian, born 
at Montpellier about 1582, wrote a “* History of Mont- 
pellier,” and other works. Died in 1670. 

Garissoles, g4’re’sol’, (ANTOINE,) a French poet and 
Protestant divine, born at Montauban in 1587. He be- 
came pastor of the Calvinist church and professor of 
theology in his native town in 1627. He wrote Latin 
with purity and remarkable facility. Besides several 
approved works on theology, he wrote (1649) a Latin 
poem on the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, entitled 
*‘Adolphis,” and a few other poems. Died in 1651. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary;” “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Gar’land, (HucH A.,) an American lawyer and writer, 
born in Virginia in 1805. He was chosen clerk of the. 
House of Representatives by the Democrats in 1838, 
He wrote a “Life of John Randolph,” (2 vols., 1850.) 
Died in 1854. 

Garland, (RoBERT R.,) an American officer in the 
Confederate army, became a brigadier-general, and was 
killed in the battle of South Mountain in 1862. 

Garlande, de, deh gHr‘lénd’, ? (JEAN,) a poet of the 
eleventh century. The English and French both claim 
him as a native of their respective countries. Little is 
known of his history. Among the numerous works that 
bear his name are Latin poems on the ‘‘ Mysteries of the 
Church,” and on “Contempt of the World,” ‘“ Facetus,” 
a poem on the ‘ Duties of Man,” and ‘ Floretus,” or 
“Tiber Floreti.” Died after 1080. 

Garnaud, gar’no’, (ANTOINE MarTIN,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1796; died in 1861. 

Garneray, garn’14’, (AMBROISE LouIS,) a French 
painter of marine views, born in Paris in 1783. He 
served several years in the navy. He painted naval 
battles with success, and designed and engraved many 
views of French ports. He was employed for about 
ten years in the porcelain-manufactory of Sévres. 

Garneray, (AUGUSTE SIMEON,) a painter, brother of 
the preceding, was born in Paris in 1785. He was pa- 
tronized by the empress Josephine and Queen Hortense. 
Died in 1823 or 1824. 

Garneray, (JEAN FRANCoIS,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, father of the preceding, was born 
in Paris in 1755. Among his works are a portrait of 
Charlotte Corday, and a picture of “ Louis XVI. in the 
Temple.” Died in 1837. 

Garnerin, earn’ran’, (ANDRE JACQUES,) a noted 
French aeronaut, born in Paris in 1769, was the first who 
descended from a balloon by a parachute, (1797.) At 
the coronation of Napoleon, in 1804, he was employed 
to celebrate the event by sending up a large balloon, 
which, it is said, was wafted by the wind to Rome, and, 
after soaring over the Vatican, struck against the monu- 
ment of Nero, the next day after its ascent. Died in 1823. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Garnerin, (JEAN BAPTISTE OLIVIER,) an aeronaut, 
a brother of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1766; 
died in 1849. 

Gar’net, (HENRY,) an English Jesuit, born at Not- 
tingham about 1555. Having become a Roman Catholic, 
he visited Rome and joined the Society of Jesus in 
1575. He was appointed superior of the English Jesuits 
in 1586, and resided in or near London at the time of 
the Gunpowder Plot. For complicity in this affair he 
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was tried, convicted, and hung in May, 1606, (See 
Fawkes, Guy.) He was regarded as a martyr by the 
Catholics, who admit that the plot had been revealed to 
him as a confessor, but assert that he discouraged it. 

See Hume, ‘History of England,” chap. xlvi.; GARDINER, 
“History of England from 1603 to 1616,” chap. v. 

Gar’nett, (JAMES MERCER,) an American agriculturist, 
born in Essex county, Virginia, in 1770. He was one 
of the principal founders, and the first president, of the 
United States Agricultural Society, and wrote many able 
papers on agriculture and other subjects. Died in 1843. 

Garnett, (RicHaRD B.,) an American general, born 
in Virginia, graduated at West Point in 1841. He com- 
manded a brigade of General Lee’s army, and was killed 
at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863, aged about forty-four years. 

Garnett, (ROBERT SELDEN,) an American general, 
born in Virginia about 1821, graduated at West Point in 
1841. He was aide-de-camp to General Taylor in the 
Mexican war, and became a captain in 1851.. Having 
taken arms against the Union in 1861, he obtained a 
command in Western Virginia. He was defeated and 
killed at Carrick’s Ford in July, 1861. 

Garnett, (THomasS,) an English physician, born at 
Casterton in 1766. He obtained in 1796 the chair founded 
by Anderson at Glasgow, and lectured on chemistry at 
the Royal Institution of London in 1799-1800. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘‘Observations on a Tour 
through the Highlands,” (2 vols., 1800,) and ‘‘ Lectures 
on Chemistry,” (1801.) Died in 1802. 

Garnier, gar’ne-a’, (ADOLPHE,) a French philoso- 
phical writer, was born in Paris in 1801. He became in 
1838, at the Sorbonne, assistant, or substitute, of M. 
Jouffroy, to whose chair he afterwards succeeded. 
Among his works are a “Treatise on Social Morals,” 
(“Traité de Morale sociale,” 1850,) and a “Treatise 
on the Faculties of the Soul,” (“Traité des Facultés 
de Ame,” 3 vols., 1852,) which was crowned by the 
Academy in 1853. 

Garnier, (CHARLES GEORGES THOMAS,) a French 
littérateur and advocate, born at Auxerre in 1746, pub- 
lished “Dramatic Proverbs,” (1784,) ‘““The Cabinet of 
the Fairies,” (41 vols., 1785,) and other fanciful produc- 
tions. Died in 1795. He was a brother of Germain 
Garnier, noticed below. 

Garnier, (CLEMENT JosEPH,) a French political 
economist, born in the county of Nice in 1813. He was 
professor of political economy in the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Paris, from 1846 to 1856, and edited the 
“Journal des Economistes” about ten years, ending in 
1855. Among his works is one called “Elements of 
Political Economy,” (1846.) He belongs to the advanced 
Liberal school. 

Garnier, (ETIENNE BARTHELEMY,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1759, studied in Rome, 
where he painted ‘‘ Diogenes asking Alms of a Statue.” 
He returned to Paris in 1793. His ‘‘ Desolation of the 
Family of Priam” (1800) was admired,” says the ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale,” ‘as one of the grandest 
pages of French painting.” Among his master-pieces 
is “The Miracle performed on the Deaf-Mute,” (1831.) 
Died in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Garnier, (FRANCOIS XAVIER PAUL,) a French jurist, 
born at Brest in 1793. He published works of high 
authority, among which is “ Régime des Eaux,” or a 
Treatise on the Waters of the Sea, Rivers, etc, (5 
vols., 1839-51.) 3 

Garnier, (GERMAIN,) a French economist, born at 
Auxerre in 1754, was a brother of Charles Georges Tho- 
mas, noticed above. He emigrated with the royalists in 
1793, and returned in 1795. He was appointed prefect 
of the department of Seine-et-Oise in 1800, a senator in 
1804, and president of the senate in 1809. At the resto- 
ration of 1814 he became a member of the Chamber 
of Peers. He was afterwards appointed a minister of 
state by Louis XVIII. He made a translation of Adam 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” (5 vols., 1805,) which is 
the best in the French language, and published several 
treatises on currency, Statistics, and political economy. 
Died in 1821. 


See “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Garnier, (JEAN,) a French Jacobin, born at Saintes 
in 1754, was a member of the Convention, 1792-94, 
and passed into the Council of Five Hundred in 1795. 
Having been exiled in 1815, he went to the United 
States, and was drowned in the Ohio in 1820. 

Garnier, (JEAN,) a learned French Jesuit and casuist, 
born in Paris in 1612, professed rhetoric, philosophy, and 
theology in Paris for many years. He wrote, in Latin, 
“Theses of Moral Philosophy,” (1651,) ‘‘ Journal of the 
Roman Pontiffs,” ( Liber diurnus Romanorum Pontifi- 
cum cum Notis,” 1680,) and other works. Died in 1681. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Garnier, (JEAN GUILLAUME,) a French mathemati- 
cian, born near Guise, Picardy, in 1766, was professor of 
astronomy at Ghent from 1817 to 1830. He published, 
besides many other works, ‘Lessons on the Integral 
Calculus,” (3d edition, 1812.) Died in 1840. 

See QuETELET, ‘‘ Notice sur J. G. Garnier,” 1841. 

Garnier, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French historian, born 
at Gorron, near Mayenne, in 1729. He went to Paris 
about 1747, and obtained a place as tutor in the College 
of Harcourt. He afterwards became professor of He- 
brew in the College of France, to which he rendered 
eminent services as inspector. In 1761 his essay ‘‘On 
the Origin of the French Government” gained the prize 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and opened to him the 
doors of that institution. He published in 1764 the 
“Man of Letters,” and a “Treatise on Civil Educa- 
tion.” He succeeded Villaret as historiographer, and 
published a continuation of Velly and Villaret’s ‘“ His- 
tory of France,” (1765-85.) Died in 1805. “He is 
cold, prolix, and monotonous,” says Walckenaer. 

See Dactrgr, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Garnier,’ 1806; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Garnier, (ROBERT,) a French tragic poet, born at La 
Ferté-Bernard (Maine) in 1534, published in 1568 the 
tragedy of “ Porcie,” which was very successful, and was 
followed by “Cornelia,” ‘Mark Antony,” “ Antigone,” 
“Les Juives,” and several others. They were highly 
esteemed and often reprinted. Henry IV. made him 
councillor of state. Died in 1590. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Garnier de l’Aube, gar’ne-4’ deh lob, a French 
revolutionist, born about 1760, was a partisan of Danton 
in the Convention. Died about 1812. 

Garnier-Deschénes, gar/ne-a/ da’shén’, (EpME H1- 
LAIRE,) a French jurist and writer, born at Montpellier 
in 1732, lived in Paris. Died in 1812. 

Garnier-Pagés, gar’ne-a/ pa’zhés’, (ETIENNE JOSEPH 
Louts,) a French political orator, born at Marseilles in 
1801. He studied law, joined the Liberal party in poli- 
tics, and was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1831. 
He professed the republican faith, but was prudent and 
practical, and acquired distinction as a speaker on finan- 
cial questions. He was re-elected in 1834 and in 1837. 
Died in 1841. “This orator,” says Lamartine, ‘‘whose 
renown increased at each discourse, was with respect to 
the tribune what Carre] was in journalism,—a movement 
towards the future.” (‘“ History of the Restoration.”) 

See L, pE Loménig, “‘ M. Garnier-Pagés,”’ 1840; ‘‘ Histoire popu- 
laire de Garnier-Pagés,”? 1841; M. pe CormMEnIN, “ Livre des Ora- 
teurs.”’ 

Garnier-Pagés, (Louis ANTOINE,) a republican 
financier, half-brother of the preceding, was born at 
Marseilles in 1805. He was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1842. He spoke with ability on financial - 
affairs, was re-elected in 1846, and was a member of the 
provisional government formed by the revolutionists of 
February, 1848. Having become minister of finance on 
the 5th of March, he provided for the public exigencies 
by a land-tax, the forced circulation of bank or treasury 
notes, (b7llets de bangue,) and other measures. His 
management of the finances is highly praised by Lamar- 
tine. In May, 1848, Garnier-Pages was chosen by the 
Assembly a member of the executive committee of five. 
He has since been elected to the Corps Législatif. 

See L. pz Loménre, ‘Galerie des Contemporains ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Garofalo, ¢4-ro’fa-lo, or Garofano, ¢4-ro’fa-no, the 
surname of an excellent painter of the Roman school, 
who was born at Gardfalo, near Ferrara, in 1481. His 
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proper name was BENVENUTO Tisio. He went to Rome 
about 1500, and was a pupil of G. Baldini. He atfter- 
wards studied or worked with Raphael, of whom he was 
an enthusiastic admirer and excellent imitator. After 
he parted from Raphael he worked mostly in Ferrara, 
where he painted in fresco and oil. Among his works 
are a copy of the “ Transfiguration,” (in oil,) “ The Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents,” and “The Resurrection of Laza- 
rus.” He was an admirable colorist. Died in 1559. 

See Vasart, “ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanz1, ‘* History of Paint- 
ing in Italy ;”? DomEnico’C. Mora, “‘ Vite di B. Tisio da Garofalo e 
di G. F. Barbieri,’”’ 1842. 

Garofalo, [Lat. Caryopu’iLus,| (BIAGTO,) a learned 
priest and antiquary, born in Naples in 1677, wrote a 
* Dissertation on Ancient Marbles,” (1738.) Died in 1762. 

Garouda. See Garupa. 

Garran de Coulon, ga’rén’ deh koo’ldn’, (JEAN 
FuILirerr,) a French lawyer, born in 1749. He was a 
moderate member of the Convention of 1792, voting 
against the death of the king. He became a senator, a 
member of the Institute, and a count. Died in 1816. 

Garrard, gar’rard’, written also Geerards or Gee- 
raerts, (MakxK,) a Flemish painter, was born at Bruges 
about 1526. He worked some years in England, where 
he died about 1588. 

His son Mark, born in 1561, was a portrait-painter in 
England. He had a high reputation. Died in 1635. 

Gar’rett-son, (FREEBORN,) a popular Methodist 
preacher, born in Maryland in 1752; died in 1827. 

Gar’rick, (DAVID,) a famous English actor, born at 
Hereford in 1716. His father’s family was of French 
descent. In 1735 he was a pupil of Dr. Johnson, (at 
Lichfield,) whom in the next year he accompanied to 
London. Here Garrick studied law in Lincoln’s Inn 
for a short period. Having for several years cherished 
a growing inclination for the stage, he made his début 
at Ipswich in 1741, with complete success, and in the 
autumn of that year acted in the theatre of Goodman’s 
Fields, in London, with a rapidly-growing popularity. 
He made his appearance in Drury Lane for the first 
time in May, 1742. His performance of “ Richard III.” 
was thought to excel all the efforts of former actors, and 
drew from Pope the prediction that Garrick would never 
have a rival. In 1745 he visited Dublin and performed 
for one season in the Royal Theatre. In 1747 he pur- 
chased, in partnership with Lacy, Drury Lane Theatre, 
of which he continued to be manager until he retired 
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from the stage in 1776. In 1749 he married a danseuse 
of Vienna, Eva Maria Violette, who is said to have been 
anexceedingly estimable woman. He possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree the art of imitating the physiognomy of 
others and the expression of various emotions, and was 
equally at home in tragedy and comedy. His voice was 
sonorous and melodious, and even in a whisper it filled 
the whole house. His character, accomplishments, and 
matchless colloquial powers rendered him welcome in 
what is styled the best society. He also exercised his 
talents with success in writing numerous comedies, pro- 
logues, etc., among which are “ The Lying Valet,” ‘ High 
Lite below-stairs,” ‘The Clandestine Marriage,” and 
“Miss in her Teens.” He receives credit for reforming 
the English theatre by rejecting the more licentious 
dramas and expurgating others, so that Dr. Johnson 
declared he had augmented the stock of innocent pleas- 
ures. He was intimate with Lord Chatham, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Lyttleton, and Dr. Johnson, whose 
friendship he retained to the end of his life. In 1777 he 
was invited by the king and queen to read a drama to 
them in their palace, and selected for this occasion his 
own farce of “Lethe.” Though he was rewarded by the 
expression of their satisfaction, he described its effect 
as like a “wet blanket,” compared with the thunder of 
applause he usually received. He amassed, it is said, 
a fortune of £140,000, He died in February, 1779, and 
was buried with great pomp, beside the tomb of Shak- 
speare, in Westminster Abbey. 


See “‘ Garrick’s Private Correspondence with the Most Celebrated 
Persous of his Time, with a Biographical Memoir,” 2 vols., 1831-32; 
T. Daviss, ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of D. Garrick,” 2 vols., 1780; 
C. Buasis, ‘‘ Biografia di D. Garrick,” Milan, 1840; P. FrrzcErap, 
** Life of David Garrick,” 2 vols., 1868; ARTHUR Murpuny, ‘ Life 
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Gar’ri-son, (WILLIAM LLOYD,) an American philan- 
thropist, the great leader of the advocates of immediate 
emancipation in the United States, was born in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, December 12, 1804, (not in 
1805, as stated in some publications.) When about 
fourteen, he was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker; but, 
being strongly averse to this occupation, he prevailed 
upon his master to release him. Shortly after, he was 
placed with Mr, EK. W. Allen, editor of the ‘ Newbury- 
port Herald,” to learn the art of printing. He soon 
became expert in the mechanical part of the business, 
About this time he began to write (at first anonymously) 
for the ‘‘ Herald” and other papers. He once had the 
satisfaction of receiving from Mr. Allen, through the 
post-office, a letter in which the editor expressed his 
thanks to his unknown correspondent for his communi- 
cations and hoped that he would still continue to write 
for the ‘ Herald.” Before he was twenty years old, he 
contributea to the “Salem Gazette” a series of ably- 
written articles, which attracted much attention. About 
this time the struggle of the Greeks for freedom awa- 
kened the interest of the friends of liberty in every part 
of the civilized world; young Garrison’s sympathy was 
so strongly excited for the cause, that he seriously con- 
templated, it is said, entering the Academy at West Point, 
that he might fit himself for a military career. On the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, in 1826, he became the 
conductor of a paper of his own, called the “ Free Press,” 
which was published at Newburyport. It proved, how- 
ever, unsuccessful, and was soon discontinued. In 1827 
he became the editor of the ‘‘ National Philanthropist,” 
published in Boston, and the first paper in America 
devoted to the advocacy of the cause of ‘total absti- 
nence.” Towards the end of 1829 he accepted an invi- 
tation from Benjamin Lundy to assist in the editorship of 
the ‘Genius of Universal Emancipation,” published in 
Baltimore. This journal had previously advocated the 
gradual abolition of slavery; but in the very first number 
that was issued after Garrison became associated with 
it, he distinctly avowed the doctrine that immediate 
emancipation was the right of the slave and the duty of 
the master. Not long after, he denounced with great 
severity certain persons engaged in the domestic slave- 
trade, and declared his purpose to “cover with thick 
infamy” all who were implicated therein. He was in 
consequence tried and convicted for a libel. Being 
unable to pay the costs, he was committed to prison, 
where he remained nearly two months. At length Mr. 
Arthur Tappan, a merchant of New York, paid his fine 
and released him. 

On the Ist of January, 1831, he began, in Boston, the 
publication of “The Liberator,” a weekly journal, de- 
voted to the advocacy of the most decided and uncom- 
promising anti-slavery views. He took for his motto “ My 
country is the world, my countrymen are all mankind.” 
His unsparing denunciation of slavery and of all those 
connected with it, met with sympathy in some portions 
of the country; but it excited in the Southern States, as 
was naturally to be expected, the most intense exaspera- 
tion. Almost every mail brought letters from the South 
filled with threats of violence and even of assassination. 
The legislature of Georgia went so far as to offer a re- 
ward of five thousand dollars to any one who should 
arrest, bring to trial, and prosecute him to conviction 
under the Jaws of that State. So great was the excite- 
ment produced by the “ Liberator,” in even many parts 
of the- North, that his life was more than once in the 
utmost peril in the capital of Massachusetts itself. Many 
of his friends, believing him to be in danger of assassi- 
nation, entreated him to go armed in self-defence; but 
his non-resistent principles prevented him from com- 
plying with their request. In 1840 he was sent as a 
delegate to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention held 
in London; but he refused to take his seat, because the 
female delegates from the United States were excluded. 
After many years of long and earnest labour in the cause 
of emancipation, Mr. Garrison lived to see at first a great 
though gradual change in the public sentiment of the 
North in regard to slavery, and at last the fetters of the 
slave broken, according to a view which he had enter- 
tained for some years,—that slavery could be abolished only 
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by a dissolution of the Union; but not, as he had once 
hoped, through the influence of moral suasion alone, and 
without fighting or bloodshed. In May, 1865, he resigned 
the presidency of the Anti-Slavery Society,—an office 
which he had held uninterruptedly for twenty-two years, 
(having been first elected in 1843;) and in» Decem- 
ber of the same year the ‘ Liberator” was discontinued, 
the great object for which it had been established having, 
in his view, been fully accomplished. 

Not long afterwards his friends set on foot a subscrip- 
tion designed as a national testimonial for his long and 
faithful labours in the anti-slavery cause. About thirty 
thousand dollars were raised, and presented to him in 
March, 1868. 

See Mrs. Stowe, ‘Men of our Times,” Hartford, 1868. 

Garsault, de, deh gir’s0’, (FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE,) 
a French author, born about 1692, was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and captain of the royal stud. He 
wrote useful treatises on the treatment of the horse and 
on certain mechanic arts, among which are ‘‘ The Perfect 
Farrier,” (1741,) and “The Horseman’s Guide,” (1759.) 
Died in 1778. 

Garth, (Sir SAMUEL,) an English physician and poet, 
born in Yorkshire. He settled in London about 1691, 
acquired a large practice, and was noted for his wit and 
colloquial powers. He was interested in the subject 
of Dispensaries, which originated in his time and were 
opposed by the apothecaries; and for the purpose of 
ridiculing the latter he wrote the ‘‘ Dispensary,” a mock- 
heroic poem, (1699,) which ran through many editions, 
each of which was corrected by the author and, as Pope 
thought, improved by the change. Garth wrote also 
several prologues, epigrams, and other small poems, 
and translated a part of Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” 
About 1714 he was knighted by George I., who ap- 
pointed him royal physician and physician to the army. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Pope, Addison, and other 
literary men. Died in 1718. 

See Jounson, “Lives of the Poets;’? SpENcE, ‘‘ Anecdotes ;”’ 
* Biographia Britannica ;’? C1BBer, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets.” 

Gartner or Gaertner, gért’ner, (BERNHARD Av- 
Gus?,) a German jurist, born at Cassel in 1719; died 
in 1793. 

Gartner or Gaertner, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a Ger- 
man architect, born at Dresden about 1742, was the 
father of Friedrich von Gartner, noticed below. He 
worked in Vienna, Coblentz, Wiirzburg, and Munich. 
In the last city he was employed by the king as Hofbau- 
intendant. Died in 1826. 

Gartner, (JOSEPH,) an eminent German botanist, born 
at Calw, in Wiirtemberg, in 1732. He became professor 
of botany at Saint Petersburg in 1768; but, because the 
climate did not suit him, he returned to Germany in 
1770. He devoted many years to the study of fruits 
and seeds as a basis of classification, and published the 
results in an important work entitled “Carpology; or, 
Treatise on the Fruits and Seeds of Plants,” (Carpo- 
logia, seu De Fructibus et Seminibus Plantarum,” 2 
vols., 1789-91,) which is regarded as a classic work. 
Died in 1791. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”” DELEUZE, 
“Bloge de J. Gartner,” and German translation of the same, Stutt- 
gart, 1805; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gartner, (KARL CHRISTIAN,) a meritorious German 
critic and writer, born at Freiburg, in Saxony, in 1712, 
was a friend of Gellert and Ramler. He was professor 
of eloquence at the Carolinum College of Brunswick 
from 1747 until his death. He rendered useful services 
to German literature as editor of a journal called ‘“ Bre- 
mische Beitrage.” He wrote a popular comedy called 
“Fidelity Proved,” (‘‘Die gepriifte Treue,” 1768,) and 
other works, in prose and verse. Died in 1791. 

See Meuset, ‘‘ Lexikon der vom Jahre 1750-1800 verstorbenen 
Deutschen Schriftsteller.”’ 

Gartner or Gaertner, von, fon gért’ner, (FRIED- 
RICH,) a German architect, born at Coblentz in 1792. 
He studied in Paris in 1812, and subsequently spent 
several years in Rome, He was appointed professor of 
architecture at Munich in 1820, and was soon after em- 
ployed by the prince, afterwards king, Louis, to co-ope- 
rate in the improvements he had projected. Among his 
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principal edifices are the Ludwigskirche, the University, 
the Befreiungshalle, all at Munich, and an arched hall in 
the style of the Loggia di Lanzi at Florence. About 
1840 he built at Athens a splendid palace for King Otho. 
Died in April, 1847. 

G&ar’u-da, [common Hindoo pron. gtir’d0-da or gttr’- 
00d; called in the popular dialect Gur’6or,] in the Hin- 
doo mythology, the vahan* or vehicle of Vishnu, a crea- 
ture half man and half eagle, whose office it is to bear 
the preserving deity in all his journeys through the air, 
which is the appropriate element of Vishnu. Garuda is 
commonly said to be the son of. Kasyapa and Vinata, 
(whence he is sometimes called VINATEYA, vin-a-ta’ya ;) 
although some legends make him the offspring of Kasya- 
pa and Diti. As the eagle of Jupiter is often represented 
as holding in his talons the thunderbolt, sq Garuda is 
sometimes pictured as bearing a bow and arrows. He 
is usually painted with green or blue wings. Garuda 
is supposed to be a personification of the sky, which 
apparently supports the sun, one of the symbols of 
Vishnu. (See VISHNU.) 

See Moor’s “ Hindu Pantheon ;” CoLeman’s “‘ Mythology of the 
Hindus.” 

Garuffi, g4-roof’fee, (GIUSEPPE MALATESYA,) an Ital- 
jan poet and antiquary, born at Rimini in 1655. He 
wrote “I] Rodrigo,” a musical drama, (1677,) said to be 
the first example in Italy of a drama performed by a 
single person. Died about 1710. 

Garve, gar/veh, (CHRISTIAN,) a German philosopher 
and moralist, born at Breslau in 1742. He studied at 
Leipsic, and in 1769 succeeded Gellert as professor of 
philosophy in that city. He resigned this chair, on ac- 
count of ill health, about 1772. He translated Burke’s 
“‘Hssay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” and Ferguson’s 
“ Moral Philosophy,” and wrote, besides several essays 
on moral philosophy, a treatise ‘On the Connection 
of Morals with Politics,” (1788,) and “‘On Society and 
Solitude,” (1792.) He was called by Kant a philosopher 
in the best sense of the word. Died in 1798. 

See Manso, “‘Garve nach seinem schriftstellerischen Character,”” 
1799; S. G. Dirrmar, “Erinnerungen aus meinem Umgange mit 
Garve,” etc., 1801; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Garzi, gard’zee, (LUIGI,) an eminent Italian painter, 
born at Pistoia in 1638, was a pupil of Andrea Sacchi, 
and was successful in various branches of his art, which 
he practised in Naples and Rome. _ His style resembles 
that of Carlo Maratta. His drawing was true, and his 
touch easy and mellow. He excelled in the representa- 
tion of Madonnas and infants. Died in 1721. 

See Lanzi, “ History of Painting in Italy;’? Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizio- 
nario ;””? Pascout, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori,’’ etc. 

Garzia. See GARCIA. 

Garzia de Miranda, gar-chee’4 da me-ran’da, sur- 
named EL MANCO because he had lost his right hand, 
was born in 1677. He was painter to Philip V., and an 
excellent artist. Died in Madrid in 1749. 

Garzia (or Garcia) Hidalgo, gar-thee’A e-dal’go, 
(Jos,) a skilful Spanish painter of history, born at Mur- 
cia about 1656, became court painter to Philip V. of 
Spain. Died in 1712. 

See QuiLuierT, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 


Garzoni, gar-zo/nee, (GIOVANNI,) a learned Italian 
physician and J/7ttérateur, born at Bologna in 1419, wrote 
a Latin “History of Saxony,” (1518.) Died in 1506. 

Garzoni, (PIErRO,) a Venetian historian and senator, 
wrote a continuation of Foscarini’s “ History of Venice,” 
(“‘Istoria della Republica di Venezia,” 3 vols., 1705— 
16.) The Jast part relates the events of the war of the 
Spanish succession, (1701-13.) Died probably about 
1720. 

Garzoni, (TOMMASO,) an Italian author and monk, 
born at Bagnacavallo in 1549. He published several 
works remarkable for their oddity and erudition, among 
which are “La Piazza universale di tutte le Profes- 
sioni del Mondo,” (1585,) ‘The Hospital of Lunatics,” 
(1586,) and ‘The Synagogue of the Ignorant,” (1589.) 
The first of these was once a popular performance. It 


* Etymologically related to the German Wagen, (a ‘‘carriage” or 
‘‘vehicle,”) to which it corresponds so nearly in sound. It 1s derived 
from the Sanscrit verb véh, (or v%h,) to “carry,” which is cognate 
with the Latin verb v/-0, having the same signification. 
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treats at great length of all the professions, pursuits, 
trades, and occupations of man. Died in 1589. 

See Guittni, ‘‘ Teatro d’Uomini letterati;” Nictron, ‘ Mé- 
moires ;”” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gasca, de la, da 14 g4s’k&, (PEDRO,) a Spanish bishop, 
born at or near Plasencia in 1485, was eminent for his 
skill in negotiation, and was employed by Charles V. in 
several delicate and difficult missions. Having been 
sent to England with secret instructions in 1542, he 
was successful in forming a coalition with Henry VIII. 
against Francis I. In 1546 he was made president of 
the Royal Audiencia of Lima, and sent with vice-regal 
power to Peru, where he adroitly suppressed, without 
much fighting, the rebellion of Gonzales Pizarro. He 
returned in 1549, and became Bishop of Palencia. Died 
in 1560. 

See Prescott, ‘“‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,’’ vol. i.; 
Creca DE Leon, ‘‘La Cronica del Peru,”’ 1554; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Gascoigne, gas-koin’, (GEORGE,) an English poet, 
born in Essex about 1535. He served in Holland under 
the Prince of Orange, and was afterwards a courtier and 
an attendant of Queen Elizabeth on one of her stately 
journeys. He wrote, besides other poems, the “Steel 
Glass,” a satire, (1576,) ‘“ Jocasta,” a tragedy, and the 
“Comedy of Supposes.” Died in 1577. “ His minor 
poems,” says Hallam, “especially one called ‘The Ar- 
raignment of a Lover,’ have much spirit and gaiety.” 
“He has much exceeded all the poets of his age,” 
says Warton, “in smoothness and harmony of versifi- 
cation.” 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Gascoigne, [Lat. Gasco’ntus,] (Sir WILLIAM,) an 
English judge, noted for his moral courage, was born in 
Yorkshire about 1350. He was appointed chief justice 
of the king’s bench by Henry IV. in 1401. During the 
trial of a riotous person who was a companion of Prince 
Henry, the latter struck or insulted Gascoigne, who vin- 
dicated the majesty of the law by committing the prince 
to prison. (See Shakspeare’s ‘‘Henry IV.”) On the 
accession of the prince as Henry V., (1413,) Gascoigne, 
says Hume, “met with praises, instead of reproaches, 
for his past conduct.” Died about 1420. 

See Lorp CampBELL, “ Lives of the Chief Justices ;”’ Foss, ‘‘ The 
Judges of England.” 

Gasconius, the Latin of GASCOIGNE, which see. 

Gascoygne or Gascoigne, (WILLIAM,) an English 
astronomer, born in Yorkshire about 1621. He invented 
the micrometer about 1641. He fought for Charles L., 
and was killed at Marston Moor, July, 1644. 

Gas’kell, (Mrs. ELIZABETH C.,) an English authoress, 
born about 1822, was the wife of a Unitarian clergy- 
man of Manchester. Her maiden name was STEVEN- 
son. She produced, in 1848, a popular novel, entitled 
“Mary Barton, a Tale of Manchester Life,” and main- 
tained her literary reputation by other works of fiction, 
among which are “The Moorland Cottage,” (1850,) and 
“Ruth,” (1853.) She was a friend of Charlotte Bronté, 
of whom she published a very interesting Life, (2 
vols., 1857.) She was for several years a regular con- 
tributor to “ Household Words.” “Her other principal 
works are the novels of “North and South,” “Cran- 
ford,” “ Sylvia’s Lovers,” and “ Wives and Daughters :” 
she left the last unfinished at her death, in 1866. “Mrs. 
Gaskell,” says George Sand, “has done what neither 
I nor other female writers in France can accomplish : 
she has written novels which excite the deepest interest 
in men of the world, and which every girl will be the 
better for reading.” 

For an interesting and admirable article on Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s writings, see the “British Quarterly” for April, 
1867 ; from it we extract the following: “It is hardly pos- 
sible to read a page of her writing without getting some 
good from it. The style is clear and forcible, the tone 
pure, the matter wholesome. ... Other novel-writers of 
her generation [may] have more poetry, more scholar- 
ship, more grace, eloquence, and passion; but in the 
art of telling a story she has no superior, perhaps no 
equal.” Of her unfinished ‘‘ Wives and Daughters” the 
reviewer says, “‘ We do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
finest of Mrs. Gaskell’s productions,—that in which her 


true womanly nature is most adequately reflected, that 
which will keep her name longest in remembrance.” 

See, also, ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1849; “Westminster 
Review” for April, 1849; “‘ North British Review” for May, 1853; 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” for February, 1866. 

Gasnevides. See GAZNEVIDES. 

Gasparin, de, deh g4s’pa’ran’, (ADRIEN Ertenne 
PIERRE,) COM?E, a distinguished French rural economist 
and minister of state, born at Orange (Vaucluse) in 1783, 
was a son of T. A. Gasparin, noticed below. He gave 
special attention to agriculture, on which he wrote many 
able treatises. After the revolution of 1830 he was suc- 
cessively prefect of La Loire, of Isere, and of the Rhéne. 
He was minister of the interior from September, 1836, 
to April, 1837, during which period he made a reform in 
the treatment of convicts. He filled the same office in 
the brief ministry formed in March, 1839, and was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1840. Among 
his works is an excellent ‘Course of Agriculture,” (5 
vols., 1843-49.) Died in September, 1862. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gasparin, de, (AciNor ErienNnez,) Comre, a son 
of the preceding, a Protestant by birth and conviction, 
and an eminent publicist and friend of liberty and 
order, was born at Orange in 1810. In early youth he 
was secretary to M. Guizot, minister of public instruc: 
tion. He became auditor to the council of state, and 
was secretary to his father in 1836 and 1839. In 1842 
he was elected by the voters of Bastia to the Chamber 
of Deputies, in which he advocated religious liberty for 
Protestants and the liberation of slaves. He wrote, 
besides other works, ‘Slavery and the Slave-Trade,” 
(1838,) “Christianity and Paganism,” (2  vols., 1850,) 
“The Schools of Doubt and the School of Faith: an 
Essay on Authority in Religion,” (1853.) In 1846 he 
retired from political life. The great rebellion in the 
United States afforded him the subject of two remark- 
able and successful works, called ‘The Uprising of a 
Great Nation,” (“Un grand Peuple qui se releve,” 1861,) 
and “America in the Presence of Europe,” (‘‘ L’Amé- 
rique devant l’Europe,” 1862.) 

Gasparin, de, MADAME, the wife of the preceding, 
and known as an authoress and moralist of a high order, 
was born about 1815. Among her works are “ Marriage 
from the Christian Point of View,” (3 vols., 1843,) which 
received the Montyon prize of the French Academy, 
“Some Defects of Christians at the Present Day,” 
“ Monastic Corporations in the Heart of Protestantism,” 
(2 vols., 1855,) and three volumes of tales, entitled 
‘‘Near Horizons,” (Les Horizons prochains,”) ‘‘ Hea- 
venly Horizons,” (‘‘Les Horizons célestes,”) and “ Ves- 
per,” (1862.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gasparin, de, (THOMAS AUGUSTIN,) a French revo- 
lutionist, born of a Protestant family at Orange in 1740 
or 1750, was the father of Count Adrien, noticed above. 
He was elected in 1792 to the Convention, in which he 
acted with the Jacobins. He was on a mission to the 
army of the north when the defection of Dumouriez 
transpired, and confirmed the loyalty of the troops. In 
1793 he was one of the commissioners who directed the 
siege of Toulon. | It is stated that his influence induced 
the general to adopt in this siege the plan of Bonaparte, 
who in his will expressed his gratitude by a legacy of 
one hundred thousand francs to the heirs of M. de 
Gasparin. Died in November, 1793. 

See Lamartine, ‘History of the Girondists;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Gasparini, g4s-p4-ree/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
composer, born at Lucca about 1655, was a professor of 
music in Venice. He composed many operas and can- 
tatas, which were admired, and a work called ‘“ L’Ar- 
monico prattico al Cembalo,” (1683.) Died in 1727. 

Gasparino, gas-pa-ree’no, surnamed BARzIzzA_ or 
Barzizzio, (from the place of his birth,) an Italian 
scholar, born near Bérgamo about 1370, was professor 
of belles-lettres in Padua and Milan from 1407 to 1431. 
He is regarded as one of the restorers of sound litera- 
ture and pure Latinity. Among his works is a treatise 
on Composition. By the diligent study of Cicero, he 
acquired an elegant style, and was reputed the best writer 
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of that generation. Several of his orations are extant, 
and are the earliest models of classical declamation in 
modern times. A volume of his epistles was the first 
book ever printed at Paris, (in 1471.) Died in 1431. 

See Furse7tr, “ Vita Gasparini,” prefixed to Gasparini’s Works, 
Rome, 1723; Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina medize et infime 
ZEtatis.”” 

Gaspre, Le. See IDUGHET. 

Gasse, g4s’sa, (STEFANO and Luict,) two able Italian 
architects, born at Naples in 1778, were twin brothers, 
and partners in their profession. They studied in Rome, 
and were employed in the construction of palaces and 
public buildings in Naples, among which are the Ob- 
servatory, the Dogana, (custom-house,) and the Palazzo 
Monteiiletto, Luigi died in 1833, and Stefano in 1840. 

Gassendi, g&’sén’de’, (JEAN JACQUES BASILIEN,) 
born at Digne, in France, in 1748. He obtained the 
rank of a general of brigade in 1800. The First Consul 
gave him command of the artillery just before the battle 
of Marengo, in which he took part. Gassendi became 
a general of division in 1805, a councillor of state in 
1806, and a senator in 1813. He published a volume 
of poems. Died in 1828. 

See Qufrarp, “La France Littéraire.’’ 


Gassendi, gas-sén’dee, [Fr. pron. ga’sén’de’; Lat. 
GASSEN’DUS,]| written also Gassend, (PrERRE,) born at 
Champtercier, near Digne, in Provence, January 22, 1592, 
was one of the most eminent philosophers and savants of 
France, and one who added lustre to almost every branch 
of learning, being at the same time historian, naturalist, 
mathematician, astronomer, logician, Hellenist, metaphy- 
sician, and critic; and all this at a period when the sci- 
ences had scarcely emerged from their infancy. He is 
regarded as the most universal genius of that age. The 
first disciple of Bacon in France, he was also the cor- 
respondent and friend of Galileo and Kepler. Destined 
for the church, he studied at Aix and Avignon, and, at 
the age of twenty-one, obtained the chairs of philosophy 
and theology in the University of Aix. Though required 
to conform in his lectures to the doctrines of Aristotle, 
he early perceived the fallacy of that system, and by his 
studies prepared himself to become one of the leaders 
in that great controversy which resulted in depriving 
the philosopher of Stagira of the prestige of infallibility 
which he had so long enjoyed. Having obtained a bene- 
fice in the cathedral of Digne, and the office of provost, 
he resigned in 1623 the place of professor, and next year 
published the first volume of his “ Paradoxical Essays 
against Aristotle,” which made a great impression on 
the public mind, and was followed a few years later by 
a second volume with the same title. About this period 
he devoted most of his leisure to the study of the clas- 
sics and to researches in anatomy and astronomy. 

In 1642 he attacked the philosophy and bold inno- 
vations of his friend Descartes, with whom he became 
involved in controversy, refuting, with modest doubts, 
the dogmatism of his opponent. He was appointed in 
1645 professor of mathematics in the Collége Royal of 
Paris, where his lectures on Astronomy were admired and 
largely attended by the é#7¢e of the capital. In 1647 ap- 
peared one of his best-known works, “The Life, Opinions, 
and Morals of Epicurus,” (“De Vita, Moribus et Placitis 
Epicuri,”) whose memory he defends against the accusa- 
tions of the Stoics, at the same time exposing and com- 
bating those parts of his system which are at variance 
with Christianity. His admiration for Epicurus furnished 
some narrow-minded or envious persons with a pretext 
to accuse him of skepticism; but this charge is refuted 
by the tenor of his entire life. In 1654 he published the 
“Lives of Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, and other Astrono- 
mers,” with a preface, in which he reviewed, in a lumi- 
nous manner, the history of astronomy. Gassendi was 
the first to observe the transit of Mercury, (in 1631.) 
The parhelia, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and the 
magnetic needle afforded him subjects for careful and 
profound research. 

The mind of Gassendi was penetrating and refined, 
his style elegant and clear, his manners simple and full 
of amenity. In ‘his efforts to subvert the inveterate 
prejudices of the Schoolmen with respect to Aristotle 
and Epicurus, he has displayed a union of yast erudition, 


sound criticism, and mental independence. Marivat, 
having freely conversed with him while passing from 
Grenoble to Paris, without knowing his name, de- 
sired on their arrival to be presented to the celebrated 
Gassendi, and was agreeably surprised to recognize his 
identity with the modest companion of his journey. Be- 
sides the works already referred to, he wrote, in Latin, 
treatises on the laws of motion, a “System of Epicurean 
Philosophy,” (1649,) and ‘Fhe Philosophical System 
of Gassendi,” (“«Syntagma’ Philosophicum,” etc., 1658.) 
The last is rather an eclectic than an original system, 
a selection and combination of the doctrines taught in 
the various schools of antiquity. It may be observed 
that in that age nearly all the philosophers of France 
were ranged under the two parties of Cartesians and 
Gassendists. Died in 1655. 

See Bernier, ‘ Abrégé de la Philosophie de Gassendi,”’ 1674; 
BouGereL, ‘“ Vie de Gassendi,” 1737; SorBiERE, ‘* De Vita et Mori- 
bus P. Gassendi,’’ 1679; Menc, ‘‘ Eloge de Gassendi,”’ 1767; Cam- 
BuRAT, “‘ Abrégé de la Vie et du Systeme de P. Gassendi,” 1770; A. 
Martin, “ Histoire de ]a Vie et des Ecrits de P. Gassendi,”’ Paris, 
1853; Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gassendus. See GASSENDI. 

Gasser, gis’ser, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a learned Ger- 
man writer, born at Schweinfurt in 1700; died in 1754. 

Gasser, (SIMON PrTreER,) a German jurist and econo- 
mist, born at Colberg in 1676. He was professor of law 
and of political economy at Halle, and is said to have 
been the first German who conceived the idea of treating 
political economy as a science. His chief work is an 
“Introduction to Economical and Political Sciences,” 
(1729.) Died in 1745. 

See F. Wiprpura, “ Elogium S. P. Gasseri,’? 1746; ADELUNG, 
Supplement to J6cHER’s “‘Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.”’ 

Gassicourt, de, (CHARLES LouIs CADET.) 
CADET. 

Gassies, g’se’, ()EAN BAPTISTE,) a French painter 
of history, marine views, and genre, born at Bordeaux 
in 1786. Among his works is “ Virgil reading the A‘neid 
to Augustus,” (1814.) Died in 1832. 

Gassies, (JEAN BAPrisrTE,) a French naturalist, born 
at Agen in 1816. He published a “ Description of the 
Terrestrial and Fresh-Water Mollusks of the Agenais,” 
(1849,) and other works. 

Gassion, de, deh g4’se’On’, (JEAN,) a French general, 
born at Pau in 1609, was attached to the Protestant cause, 
and served with distinction under Gustavus Adolphus as 
captain in 1631 and 1632. After the death of that prince 
he returned to the French army, in which he soon ob- 
tained the rank of maréchal-de-camp. In 1643 he com- 
manded the right wing at the battle of Rocroy, under the 
famous Condé, who ascribed to him the honour of the 
day, saying, on the field of battle, as he embraced Gas- 
sion, “It is to you I am indebted for the victory.” For 
this service he was rewarded with a marshal’s baton. 
He took part in several campaigns against the Spaniards 
in Flanders, and was killed at the siege of Lens in 1647. 
He was one of the most able and successful generals of 
his time. In reply to an officer who thought a certain 
enterprise impracticable, he ‘said, “I have in my head, 
and at my side, all that is requisite for victory.” 

See Renauvort, ‘La Vie du Maréchal J. de Gassion,’”? 1647; 
MIcHEL DE Pure, “ Vie de J. Gassion,”’ 4 vols., 1673; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Gassner, gas/ner, (JOHANN JOSEPH,) a German exor- 
cist, or thaumaturgus, and Catholic priest, born at Bratz 
in 1727. He practised the imposition of hands for the 
cure of diseases. Died in 1779. 

Gast, (Rev. JOHN,) the son of a French Protestant 
exile, was born in Dublin in 1716, and became Arch- 
deacon of Glandclogh. He published ‘ Rudiments of 
Greek History,” (1754,) which is commended for style and 
other merits, and a ‘“‘ History of Greece from Alexander 
of Macedon until its Subjection by the Romans,” (1782.) 
Died in 17388. 

Gastaldi, g4s-tal/dee, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian prelate, 
born at Genoa. He was made Archbishop of Benevento, 
and cardinal, about 1658. Died in 1685. 

Gastaldi, gas’tal/de’, (JEAN Bapristr,) a French 
medical writer, born ‘at Sisteron in 1674. He practised 
for many years at Avignon. Died in 1747. 


See 
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Gastaud, gas’to’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jansenist and 
controversialist, born at Aix about 1660; died in 1732. 

Gastelier, g4t’le-4’, (RENE GEORGES,) a French phy- 
sician and medical writer, born at Ferriéres in 1741, 
practised in Paris with success. As a member of the 
Legislative Assembly, he gave offence to the Jacobins, by 
whom he was arrested in 1793, but was saved from death 
by the fall of Robespierre. Died in 182tr. 

Gaston, gas’ton’, Viscount of Béarn, was one of 
the French lords who distinguished themselves in the 
first crusade in company with Raimond of Toulouse. 
He commanded a part of the army at the victory near 
Antioch in 1098, and was present at the capture of Jeru- 
salem, after which he returned home, (1101.) He was 
killed in fighting against the infidels in Spain, about 1130. 

Gas’ton, (WILLIAM,) an eminent American jurist, 
born at Newbern, North Carolina, in 1778, was chosen 
in 1813 a member of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which he sat four years and acquired a 
high reputation as a speaker. He was an influential 
leader of the Federal party. In 1834 he was appointed 
a judge of the supreme court of North Carolina. Died 
in 1844. 

oe “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 1. 

Gaston de Foix. See Forx, (GASTON DE.) 

Gas/trell, (FRANCIS,) an English theologian, born at 
Slapton (Northampton) in 1662. He became canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1702, and Bishop of Chester 
in 1714. He published many approved religious treatises, 
one of which, entitled “The Christian Institutes; or, 
Sincere Word of God,” (1707,) has been often reprinted. 
He also wrote “ The Certainty of the Christian Revela- 
tion,” (1699.) Died in 1725. 

Gat/a-ker, (CHARLES,) an English clergyman, born 
at Rotherhithe about 1614, was rector of Hoggeston for 
about thirty years. He wrote treatises against popery, 
and other religious works, among which is “ The Way 
of Truth and Peace,” (1669.) Died in 1680. 

See Woop, “‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Gataker, (THoMAS,) an English divine and critic of 
great learning, the father of the preceding, was born in 
London in 1574. He became rector of Rotherhithe, 
Surrey, in 1611, and published in 1616 “Of the Nature 
and Use of Lots: a Treatise historical and theological.” 
He subscribed the Covenant, and during the Common- 
wealth was in fellowship with the Presbyterians. Among 
his works are excellent commentaries on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, published, with other “Annotations on the 
Bible,” by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster ; 
“Cinnus, seu Animadversiones Variz,’ 1651; and a 
commentary on Marcus Aurelius’s ‘‘ Meditations,” with 
a Latin version. Died in 1654. 

_ See a “Life of T. Gataker,”’ London, 1655; ‘‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica ;”’ ‘“‘ Memoir of T. Gataker,’’ prefixed to his ‘‘Adversaria mis- 
cellanea posthuma,”’ published by hisson Charles in 1659; NIcERON, 
“*Mémoires.”? 

_ Gates, gats, (HoRATIO,) a general, born in England 
in 1728, entered the British army at an early age? 
He served as captain in the army of General Braddock 
when that general was defeated and mortally wounded, 
near Pittsburg, in 1755. Retiring then from service, he 
bought an estate in Virginia, where he resided when the 
war of the Revolution broke out. Having espoused the 
popular cause, his military talents and experience pro- 
cured for him a rapid promotion. In 1776 he was made 
major-general, and appointed to the command of the 
Northern army, which had recently returned from the 
invasion of Canada and was in the vicinity of Ticonde- 
roga. General Schuyler was then in command of that 
district. In order to prevent a collision, Congress de- 
clared that in appointing Gates they had no intention 
to supersede the former, but wished these two officers 
to act in concert. The English general Carleton, with 
a large force on Lake Champlain, advanced as far as 
Crown Point, which he captured ; but, thinking the sea- 
son too late to besiege the Americans, he retired into 
winter quarters. At the return of spring, Schuyler had 
the sole command. After the capture of Ticonderoga 
by Burgoyne in July, 1777, all the Northern generals 


were recalled by Congress, in a fit of disgust and vexa- 


] . 
tion, and the choice of a new commander fell upon 


Gates, who assumed about the 22d of August the com- 
mand of an army of 6000 men, besides detached parties 
of militia. On the 19th of September was fought the 
battle of Bemus Heights, which was terminated by the 
approach of night without decisive results. About this 
time a party of militia had made a successful attack on 
the British posts on Lake George, cut off Burgoyne’s 
communications, and rendered his position very critical. 
The army of Gates was increased, September 22, by the 
arrival of militia under General Lincoln, who received 
command of the right wing. On the 7th of October, 
1777, near the village of Stillwater, commenced another 
battle, in which the Americans had gained decisive 
advantages when darkness suspended the contest. The 
British lost a large part of their artillery and ammuni- 
tion, and during the night retired to higher ground, 
where in the morning they appeared in order of battle. 
After slight skirmishes on the 8th, Burgoyne abandoned 
his position on the 9th, and retreated six miles to Sara- 
toga, whither he was followed by General Gates and 
blockaded. Being reduced to great distress, he opened 
a treaty of capitulation, and surrendered, with the condi- 
tions that his army (amounting then to 5642 men) should 
give up their arms, artillery, and baggage, and be con- 
veyed to England under a pledge not to serve against 
the United States. The capture of this army produced 
great exultation among the Americans, and was one of 
the most important events of the war. Burgoyne and 
other British officers bore testimony to the humanity of 
the victor in that campaign. In 1777 Gates was made 
president of the board of war. In 1780 he was ap- 
pointed to command the Southern army, consisting of 
6000 men, chiefly militia. On August 6 he was totally 
defeated at Camden, in South Carolina, by Cornwallis, 
with a loss of 900 killed and of many prisoners. On ac- 
count of this disaster, Congress, on October 5, ordered 
inquiry to be made into the conduct of Gates, who 
was in consequence superseded in the command, and 
retired to his estate in Virginia. The inquiry resulted 
in an honourable acquittal; but it appears he took no 
further part in the war. In 1800 he removed to New 
York. Died in 1806. 


See Bancrorv, ‘‘ History of the United States;’? Hitpretn, 
‘*History of the United States,’ vol. iii., chaps. xxxill., xxxvii., 
and xl, 

Gat/lin, (RICHARD CASWELL,) born in North Carolina 
about 1813, served in Mexico in 1845-46, and was made 
a brigadier-general of volunteers in the Confederate army 
in 1861. 

Gatta, della, del’14 gat’t4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
painter and architect, born about 1420, worked at Arezzo 
and Rome. Died about 1500. 

Gatta-Melata, eAt’t4 ma-la’ta, (STEFANO GIOVANNI) 
an able Italian condottiere, born at Narni. As a general 
in the service of Venice, he defeated the Marquis of 
Mantua in 1438. Died in 1443. 

Gatteaux, ¢4’td’, (JacguEs Epouarp,) a French 
artist, born in Paris in 1788, engraved medals of Mon- 
taigne, Corneille, Racine, La Fayette, etc. Among his 
works are statues of Michael Angelo for the Louvre, 
and “Minerva,” (1836,) which was purchased by the 
state. 

Gatteaux, (NICOLAS Martr,) a French engraver of 
medals, father of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1751. 
He engraved in 1798 the prize medal for the Ecole de 
Médecine of Paris, which is regarded as his master-piece. 
He illustrated many historical events by medals, and 
made improvements in the mechanism of the art of 
engraving. Died in 1832. 

Gattel, 94’tél’, (CLAUDE MAaRrIz,) a lexicographer, 
born in Lyons, France, in 1743, published a French- 
Spanish Dictionary, (3 vols., 1790,) and a Portable French 
Dictionary, (1797.) Died in 1812. 

Gatterer, e4t’ter-er, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German 
historian, born near Nuremberg in 1727. He became 
professor of history at Gottingen in 1759, and wrote 
numerous works relating to history, chronology, and 
genealogy, among which are “The Complete History 
of the World,” (2 vols., 1785-87,) ‘‘ Universal Historical 
Library,” (16 vols., 1767,) and ‘Elements of the Diplo- 
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matic Art.” He founded, in 1764, the Historical Insti- 
tute at Gottingen. Died in 1799. 

See Heyne, “Elogium J. C. Gattereri,’’ Gottingen, 1800; J. G. 
Ercuuorn, ‘‘J. C. Gatterer; biographische Skizze,’’ 1800. 

Gatterer, (MAGDALENE PHILIPPINE,) daughter of the 
preceding, born at Gottingen or at Nuremberg in 1756, 
published a volume of poems, ‘‘ Neue Gedichte,” (1821,) 
which were favourably received. Died in 1831. 

Gattey, g4’ta’, (FRANGOIS,) a French mathematician, 
born at Dijon in 1753, published ‘Elements of the 
New Metrical System,” (1801,) and other works, Died 
in 1819. 

Gatti, g&t/tee, (BERNARDINO,) an eminent Italian 
painter, surnamed IL SOGARO or SOGLIARO, (sdl-yA’ro,) 
was born about 1495. Cremona, Pavia, and Vercelli 
dispute the honour of having given him birth. He was 
a pupil and successful imitator of Correggio, and worked 
in Cremona and Parma. Vasari speaks in praise of his 
skill. Among his master-pieces are frescos of ‘The 
Miracle of the Loaves,” at Cremona, and ‘‘ The Ascen- 
sion,” near Cremona. Died about 1575. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Painters,” 

Gatti, (GERVASIO,) an Italian painter, born at Cre- 
mona about 1555, was a nephew and pupil of the pre- 
ceding. His last works are dated in 1631. 

Gatti, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian Dominican friar, born 
at Messina about 1420, professed theology at Florence 
and Bologna, and in 1472 was made Bishop of Cefalt. 
He possessed an extraordinary memory, and was dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in languages, philosophy, 
mathematics, etc. Died in 1484. 

Gatti, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian painter, born at Bo- 
logna in 1662, was a pupil of Franceschini, of many of 
whose works he made good copies. Died in 1726. 

Gatti, (OLIVIERO,) an Italian engraver, born at Parma 
about 1570. He worked at Bologna for many years. 

Gattinara. See ARBORIO. 

Gau, gow or go, (FRANZ CHRISTIAN,) an architect, 
born at Cologne in 1790. Having made a journey to 
K-gypt and Nubia and designed many ruins, he published 
in 1823 ‘Antiquities of Nubia,” with text by Niebuhr 
and Letronne. He added two volumes to the work on 
the “Ruins of Pompeii” which Mazois left unfinished. 
He was naturalized as a Frenchman in 1825, and de- 
signed several public buildings in Paris, by which he 
gained a high reputation. His chief work is the church 
of Saint Clotilde, commenced in 1846, the style of which 
is pointed, or og?vale. Died in 1853. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gaub, gdwp, or Gaube, géw’beh, [Lat. GAvu’srus,] 
(HirronyMus DAvip,) a German physician, born at 
Heidelberg in 1705, was a favourite pupil of Boerhaave, 
who procured him the succession to his chair of chem- 
istry at Leyden about 1731. In 1733 he obtained in 
addition the chair of medicine, which he filled until his 
death. He published several valuable works, among 
which are “On the Government of the Mind which is 
within the Province of Medicine,” (De Regimine Mentis 
quod medicorum est,” 1747,) and “Institutes of Pathol- 
ogy,” (“ Institutiones Pathologiz,” 1758.) Died in 1780. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;”’ J. BLeu- 
LAND, ‘‘Oratio qua Memoria H. D. Gaubii commendatur,”’ 1792; 
“ Biographie Médicale.” 

Gaubert, gd’bair’, (PAUL LEon Marir,) a French 
physician, born at Ermenonville in 1805, wrote, besides 
other works, ‘The Hygiene of Digestion,” (1845,) which 
was very successful. 

Gaubil, gd’bél’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French mis- 
sionary and Jesuit, who did much to promote a know- 
ledge of the literature of Eastern Asia, was born at Gail- 
lac in 1689. He went to China in 1723, and attained 
such proficiency in the Chinese language and learning 
that the native doctors confessed his superiority. He 
was also well versed in the exact sciences and astronomy. 
The Chinese emperor employed him for thirty years as 
interpreter of the diplomatic correspondence with Russia, 
and in other important offices. Gaubil’s learning was 
displayed in several profound works, the most remark- 
able of which is his translation of the ‘‘Shoo-King,” 
(1771,) a canonical treasury of Chinese history and 


tradition. He published a “ History of Jengis Khan and 
the Mongol Dynasty,” 1739. Died in Pekin in 1759. 

See A. pe Rémusat, ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques;’’ G. 
PauTuigr, ‘‘La Chine;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gaubius. See Gaus. 

Gaucher, gdo’sha’, (CHARLES ETIENNE,) a French 
engraver, born in Paris in1740. He wrote “ Iconologie,” 
a treatise on Allegories and Emblems, (4 vols., 1796,) 
and other essays on art. Died in 1804. 

Gaucher de Chastillon. See CHASTILLON. 

Gaucourt, 90’koor’, (RAOUL,) a French commander, 
who fought for Charles VII. against the English. He 
was appointed grand master of France in 1450, and 
again in 1456. 

Gau’den, (JOHN,) an English bishop and author, born 
at Mayland, issex, in 1605. In 1640, being then favour- 
able to the popular party, he preached a sermon before 
the House of Commons, in consequence of which he 
obtained the deanery of Bocking. During the civil war 
and under the Commonwealth he kept his preferments, 
but ultimately joined the royalist party and wrote several 
tracts in its support. At the restoration he became, in 
1660, chaplain to Charles II., and Bishop of Exeter ; but, 
as this did not satisfy him, he was, in 1662, transferred 
to the see of Worcester. His death, which occurred in 
1662, was thought to have been hastened by the refusal 
of the king to reward him with the rich bishopric of 
Winchester. In soliciting preferment and royal favour, 
he claimed to be the real author of the famous ‘ Eikon 
Basilike,” or “Portrait of his Sacred Majesty in his 
Solitude and Sufferings,” which was published a few 
days after the death of Charles I. and was generally 
supposed to have been written by that king. This 
book ran through many editions, and made so great an 
impression that the potent voice of Milton was invoked 
to counteract it. This question of authorship has been 
discussed at much length; and the majority of critics 
seem to be agreed that Gauden was the author of the 
above-named work, or at least had a share in its com- 
position. 

See Woop, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses;’’ Nicuots, ‘‘ Literary Anec- 


dotes;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;”? *‘ Edinburgh Review’ for Junes 
1826, (vol. xliv.) 
Gaudentius. See GAUDENZIO. 


Gaudentius, gaw-dén’she-us, SAINT, was chosen 
Bishop of Brescia about 387 A.D. He wrote the life of 
his friend Saint Philaster, and several discourses and 
sermons, which are still extant. Died about 420. 

See Cave, “ Historia Literaria.” 

Gaudenzi, géw-dén’zee, (PELLEGRINO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Forli in 1749, removed to Padua in 1775. 
He wrote in 1781 “The Birth of Christ,” (“La Nascita 
di Cristo,”) which produced a vivid sensation and was 
much admired, and “La Campagna.” He was endued 
with fine sensibility. Died in 1784. 

See T1pacpo, “* Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’”? MENEGHELLI, 
“Elogio storico di P. Gaudenzi,” 1811. 

Gaudenzio, géw-dén’ze-o, [Lat.GAUDEN/TIUS,| (PA- 
GANINI,) an eminent savant and writer, born at Poschiavo, 
in Switzerland, in 1596, exchanged in youth Calvinism 
for the Catholic faith. From 1628 to 1648 he taught 
belles-lettres in the University of Pisa, then the most 
flourishing in Italy. He wrote, in Latin, many ora- 
tions, and dissertations on philosophy and antiquities, 
among which his ‘f Rise and Progress of Philosophy 
among the Romans” (1643) is esteemed the best. Died 
in 1648. 

See Fapsront, ‘‘ Vitze Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’? Nicftron, 
“ Mémoires.” 

Gaudichaud-Beaupré,  gd’de’shd’ ibd’ pra’, 
(CHARLES,) a French botanist, born at Angouléme in 
1780. He served as botanist of Freycinet’s scientific 
expedition of 1816-20, and wrote the Weanieal part of 
the work which was the result of that voyage. In 1836 
-37 he made a voyage around the world in the Bonite. 
Among his works are ‘‘ Researches on Organography, 
Physiology, and Organogeny,” (1841,) and “The Botany 
of the Voyage around the World in the Bonite.” Died 
in Paris in 1854, 

See LovanprE et Bourque ot, “La Littérature Frangaise;”” 


“Nouvelle Biographie Générale; E, Pascatet, “Notice bio- 
graphique sur M. Gaudichaud-Beaupré,” 1844. 
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Gaudin, g0’dan’, (JEAN,) a French grammarian and 
Jesuit, born in Poitou in 1617, published a “ Latin Gram- 
mar,” anda “ Dictionary of the Latin, Greek, and French 
Languages,” (1680.) Died about 1690. 

Gaudin, gow-dén’, (Luis PAScAL,) a Spanish painter 
of history, born at Villa-Franca in 1556; died in 1621. 

Gaudin, (Marc ANTOINE AUGUSTIN,) a French 
chemist, born at Saintes in 1804. He invented in 1827 
an air-pump which compresses air or reverses that pro- 
cess at will, and discovered a method to convert beef 
into a substance lke milk. Among his works are a 
“Practical Treatise on Photography,” (1845,) and one 
on the “ Grouping of Atoms,” ete., (1847.) 

Gaudin, (MARTIN MICHEL CHARLES,) Duke of Gaeta, 
an able French minister of finance, born at Saint-Denis, 
near Paris, in t756. He was one of six commissioners 
of the treasury appointed by the Assembly in 1791, and 
was minister of finance from November 10, 1799, until 
April, 1814. This protracted official career was almost 
without example among French financiers. He was 
created Duke of Gaeta in 1809. The restoration of the 
national credit is ascribed to him. He was governor of 
the Bank of France from 1820 to 1834. He published 
several treatises on finance. Died in 1844. 

See his ‘‘ Mémoires, Souvenirs,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1826; A. PORTALIS, 
‘* Essai sur la Vie et |’ Administration du Duc de Gaéte,”’ 1842; “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Gaudy, gow’dee, (FRANZ BERNHARD HEINRICH WIL- 
HELM,) BARON OF, a German poet and /ittérateur, of 
Scottish extraction, born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 
1800. He published a number of popular lyrics and 
tales, and made translations from the Polish writers 
Mickiewicz and Niemcewicz. Died in 1840. 

Gauermann, géw’er-man’, (FRIEDRICH,) a German 
Jandscape-painter, born near Guttenstein, in Austria, in 
1807. He exhibited in 1834, at Vienna, “ The Labourer,” 
which was very successful. He was also a skilful painter 
of animals. Died in 1862. 

Gauermann, (JAKoB,) a German landscape-painter 
and engraver, the father of the preceding, was born near 
Stuttgart in 1772. His best works represent scenes in 
the Tyrol, which are greatly admired. 

Gauffier, go’fe-4’, (Louts,) a French painter, born at 
Rochelle in 1761. He gained the first prize at Paris in 
1784, and went with a royal pension to Rome, where he 
painted “Achilles recognized by Ulysses,” and “The 
Roman Ladies offering their Jewels to the Senate.” Died 
at Florence in 1801. 

Gauli or Gaulli. See Baciccio. 

Gaullyer, gol’y4’, (DENIS,) born at Cléry, in France, 
in 1688, was a professor in the University of Paris. He 
published “ Poetical Rules drawn from Aristotle and 
others,” (1728.) Died in 1736. 

Gaulmin, gol’man’, (GILBERT,) a French philologist 
and iinguist of great learning, was born at Moulins in 
1585. He became a councillor of state, and a partisan 
of Mazarin. He wrote Latin epigrams, odes, and ele- 
gies, and published an edition of the romance of “Is- 
mene and Ismenias,” with a Latin version, (1618.) He 
is highly praised by Baillet and Colomiés, Died in 1665. 

See Baitter, “‘ Jugements des Savants,” tomes ii. and iv. 


Gault, gd, ([EAN Baprisre,) a French priest, born at 
Tours in 1595. _ He was appointed Bishop of Marseilles 
about 1640. Died in 1643. 

See SENAULT, ‘Vie de J. B. Gault,” 1647. 


Gaulthier, go’te-4’, [Lat. Watrer’rrus,] an able 
French theologian and statesman, born at Orléans, was 
bishop of that place in 876. Died in 892 a.p. 

Gaultier, go'te-a’, (ALoystus Epouarp CAMILLE,) 
ABBE, born of French parents in Italy in 1744, was noted 
for his benevolence and his zealous efforts to improve 
the method of education. For this purpose he invented 
games for children and wrote many popular school-books. 
During the Revolution he took refuge in England 
whence he returned to Paris about 1802. Died in 1818. 

Gaultier, (CHARLES,) a French advocate, noted for 
his eloquence and powerful sarcasm, was born in Paris in 
1590; died in 1666. Boileau, in his Ninth Satire, Says, 

“Dans vos discours chagrins plus aigre et plus mordant 
Quw’une femme en furie ou Gaultier en plaidant.”” 
See Tarsanp, ‘‘ Vies des Jurisconsultes.”” 


Gaultier, gowl’teer, (LEONARD,) a German engraver, 
born at Mentz in 1552. His master-piece is “The Last 
Judgment,” after Michael Angelo. 

Gaultier or Gaultier de Lille, gd’te-4’ deh 181, 
(PHILIPPE,) born at Lille, in Flanders. He wrote a Latin 
heroic poem, entitled “‘Alexandreis,” on the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, which was once in great vogue. Died 
about 1200. One of his verses has become proverbial : 

““Instabile est regnum quod non clementia firmat.’’* 

Gaultier (or Gautier) de Coutances, go'te-a’ deh 
koo’ténss’, [Lat. GuALre/RUS DE CONSYTAN/TIHS,] an 
English or Norman prelate and statesman, acted an 
important part in the affairs of his time, and became 
Archbishop of Rouen in 1184. Under Richard I. he en- 
joyed great credit as a minister of state. Died in 1207. 

Gaupp, gowp, (ERNsv THEODOR,) a German jurist, 
and professor of law at Breslau, born in Lower Silesia 
in 1796. 

Gaurico, géw-ree’ko, (Luca,) [Fr. Luc Gauric, liik 
go’rék’,| an Italian astrologer, born at Gifoni in 1476. 
He obtained eminence as a fortune-teller, and professed 
mathematics at Ferrara in 1531. In 1545 he was chosen 
Bishop of Civitata. He wrote treatises on astronomy, 
astrology, and geometry. Died in 1558. 

Gaurico, [Fr. Gauric, gd’rék’,] (POMPONTO,) an Ital- 
ian poet, brother of the preceding, was born at Gifoni. 
He wrote a treatise on sculpture, and one on the Poetic 
Art, (1541 ;) also epigrams, elegies, songs, and other 
verses. He was supposed to have been murdered about 
1530, as he disappeared and was never found. 

Gauss, gdowss, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a profound Ger- 
man mathematician, born at Brunswick on the 3oth of 
April, 1777, was educated at Gottingen. He published 
in r80r a remarkable work on transcendental arithmetic, 
entitled “ Arithmetical Disquisitions,” (“ Disquisitiones 
Arithmetice,”) which made an epoch in the history of 
the science. He increased his reputation by his calcu- 
lations of the elements of the planets Ceres and Pallas, 
for which the French Institute awarded him a medal in 
18ro. In 1807 he was appointed professor of astronomy 
and director of the Observatory at Gottingen. He pub- 
lished in 1809 his celebrated work, ‘Theory of the Mo- 
tion of the Celestial Bodies,” (““Theoria Motus Corporum 
Ccelestium,’’) in which he developed an improved method 
for calculating the orbits of planets and comets. He 
invented the heliotrope, which he used in a triangulation 
between Gottingen and Altona about 1822. About 1832 
he associated himself with Weber in researches in ter- 
restrial magnetism. They contributed greatly to perfect 
this science, and published ‘ Results of the Observations 
of the Magnetic Society, ( Verein, ) 1837-40.” Gauss was 
author of other works. He had a remarkable facility in 
learning languages. Laplace is reported to have called 
him ‘the greatest mathematician of Europe.” Died at 
Gottingen in February, 1855. 

See WALTERSHAUSEN, ‘‘ Memoir of Gauss,’’ (in German;) ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” ul 

Gaussen, gd’sén’, (ETIENNE,) a French Protestant 
theologian, born at Nimes, became professor of philoso- 
phy at Saumur in 1651, and of theology in 1655. He 


| wrote several Latin works, that were highly esteemed, 


among which is “ De Ratione Studii theologici,” (1670.) 
Died at Saumur in 1675. , 

Gaussin, g0’sAn’, (JEANNE CATHERINE,) a celebrated 
French actress, born about 1713, made her début in Paris 
in 1731 with unanimous applause. Voltaire confided to 
her the réle of “Zaire” in his tragedy of that name, the 
success of which was ascribed to her by the public, and 
even by the author, She was most successful in parts 
characterized by fine and artless sensibility. She retired 
from the stage in 1763, and died in 1767. Her father’s 
name was GAUSSEM. 

See Vorratre, ‘‘ Correspondance ;”” Arskne Houssaye, “ Phi- 
losophers and Actresses.”’ 

Gau’ta-ma [Hindoo pron. géw’ta-ma] or GO’ta-ma, 
called also Gautama Booddha or Buddha,t (bd0d/da,) 
7.2. “Gautama the Sage,” SAkya Muni, (sak’ya m00/ni,) 
“Sakya the Sage,” and Sakya Sinha, “Sakya the Lion,” 


* © That kingdom which clemency does not establish is unstable.” 
t Booddha (Gautama) is called Fo by the Chinese, and Boopspo 
by the Japanese.—The name, in French, is GAouraMA Bouppna. 
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the name ofa celebrated Hindoo reformer, commonly sup- 
posed to have been the founder of BOdddhism. Respect- 
ing the time that he lived, the greatest diversity prevails 
among the different Bdodddhistic authorities, several 
maintaining that he was born more than a thousand, and 
some not less than two thousand, years before the Chris- 
tian era. Recent European writers, however, appear to 
have adopted approximatively the date given by the Cey- 
lonese Bodddhists, from whom we have the fullest and, 
on the whole, the most satisfactory account, both of Gau- 
tama and his doctrines, that can anywhere be found. 
According to the Ceylonese writers, Gautama was born 
in 624 and died in 543 B.c.* He was of the Kshatria 
or warrior caste, of the Sakyaj family or tribe, and the 
son of Sudhédana,t King of Maghada, of which the chief 
city was Kapilavastu, supposed to have been situated 
near the modern Bahar. In early life he was commonly 
called Siddharta, (sid-h4r’ta.§) 

The Booddhistic legends surpass in extravagance every- 
thing that can elsewhere be found in the records of 
human invention. Yet not only is some knowledge of 
these legends indispensable to a just appreciation of the 
spirit and genius of Booddhism, but it is through them 
alone that we can reach the few scattered germs of his- 
toric truth existing in the various accounts of Gautama 
which have come down to us.|| 

According to the legends respecting Gautama, his birth 
was attended with great wonders : the earth quaked, the 
sun, moon, and stars stood still, the blind saw, the lame 
walked, etc. When he reached the age of sixteen, his 
father, fearing lest he might become a priest, was anxious 
to have him married. The young Siddharta made out a 
long list of qualities, personal and moral, which he con- 
sidered it necessary that his wife should possess. With 
this list the court priest went from house to house through 
Kapilavastu, and at Jength found a maiden fulfilling all 
the requisitions; but her father insisted that Siddharta, 
before marrying her, should give proof that he was 
skilled in all knightly accomplishments, as well as in 
learning and wisdom. At a public trial he came off 
victorious over all competitors. We are te!d that he 
was examined in botany and zoology as well as in 
mathematics and philosophy. According to another 
legend, of which the boundless extravagance suggests a 
much later date, Sudhédana sent to certain of the neigh- 
bouring kings to obtain their daughters as wives for his 
son; they refused, on the ground that the young prince 
was inexperienced, and especially that he was unac- 
quainted with the arts of war, and could not, therefore, 
defend himself against the powerful enemies by whom 
he was surrounded. Piqued at this answer, Siddharta 
resolved to give public proof of his strength and skill. 
A day having been fixed for that purpose, in the pres- 
ence of a vast concourse of kings and warriors, he 
carelessly took up a bow requiring the strength of a 
thousand men to bend it. By merely thrumming the 
string he produced a sound louder than the loudest 
thunder, filling the inhabitants of distant provinces with 
terror. He then placed four plantain-leaves at each 
corner of a square, and with a single flight of his arrow 
pierced them all. Even in the dark he could send an 
arrow with an aim so unerring as to divide a hair. By 
his ready answers to the most difficult and abstruse 
questions, he showed that his wisdom was not inferior 


* Koéppen, after a careful and thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, comes to the conclusion that the death of Sakya Muni should 
be placed, in round numbers, about two centuries before Asoka, 
(Acéka,) and that he (Sakya) was very probably the contemporary 
of Darius Hystaspes, or Xerxes. 

+ Written Sakja and Cakja in German. 

+ Written also Cudhdédana and Coudhodana. ‘ 

§ Siddharta or Siddhartha (written also Sidhartta) is an abbrevia- 
tion or corruption of SARVARTHASIDDHA, z.é. the “‘ fulfilment of every 
wish.’ 

|| The intelligent reader need scarcely be informed that nothing 
deserving the name of history, as this word is understood among the 
nations of the West, is to be found in the literature of any portion of 
India, excepting only the little kmgdom of Cashmere. The Hindoo 
mind, indeed, though gifted with extraordinary intelligence and rare 
sagacity in some departments of thought, would seem to be wholly 
incapable of appreciating the value of historic truth. It is not the 
probability or truth, but the grandeur, of a statement, which carries 
conviction to the minds of the people of India; and their religious 
teachers are too wise or too sympathetic not to meet the popular 
demand. 


to his strength or skiJl. The neighbouring kings were 
abundantly satisfied; and not long after, no fewer than 
forty thousand princesses were sent to be the inmates 
of Siddharta’s palace.* Later accounts give the young 
prince eighty-four thousand concubines, besides two or 
three lawful wives. For a time the son of Sudhédana 
lived in the enjoyment of every pleasure that youth and 
power could bestow. 

At length a feeling of the utter vanity of all earthly 
things took possession of his mind;'a divine influence 
brought to him some dim remembrance of the innume- 
rable sacrifices he had made in previous transmigrations 
in order to attain the Booddhaship and to free all living 
beings from the pains of existence. (See BoopDHa.) 
His father, warned by dreams and prophecies, tried to 
keep Siddharta confined in his seraglio and in total 
ignorance of the world around him. But once, as the 
young prince happened to walk out, he saw an old man, 
with bent body, wrinkled face, bald head, and trembling 
limbs. Astonished at the sight, he asked his attendant 
what it was. The latter simply answered, “It is an old 
man.” But when, on further inquiries, Siddharta learned 
that decrepitude and misery were the lot of all in advanced 
age, he returned to his home full of sorrow. “ What,” 
thought he,‘ can pleasure or power avail me if at last I must 
come to this?” On another occasion he saw one afflicted 
with incurable leprosy and covered with sores, without 
a guide or helper. He exclaimed, “Alas! for youth 
which is destroyed by age, and for health which is under- 
mined by every form of disease!” At length he meta 
beggar, who was-a religious devotee, and whose whole 
appearance betokened inward composure and peace. 
Siddharta at last decides to renounce the world ; he now 
remembers that he is a Bédhisattva, or Bédhisat, (an 
aspirant to the Booddhaship,) and, in spite of the most 
determined opposition from his father, he resolves to 
devote his life to teaching mortals how to escape from 
the miseries of their changeful existence. According to 
the doctrine of the Booddhists, Siddharta did not owe 
his wonderful gifts or his spirit of self-sacrifice to the 
mere accident of his having been born with a happy 
intellectual and physical constitution; but the merit 
which he had acquired in innumerable previous exist- 
ences caused him, by an unerring, inevitable law, to be 
thus wonderfully endowed in his last and most perfect 
birth. (See Booppua.) That power or principle which 
causes any being to be born in a condition corresponding 
to the merit or demerit acquired in previous transmi- 
grations, is termed Karma, (or Ktrma,) a Sanscrit term 
signifying “work” or “action.” It may be regarded as 
the combined result of all one’s previous acts, whether 
good or evil. ‘Destiny (Schicksal) in its Booddhistic 
acceptation,” says Koppen, “is the product of the merit 
and the guilt of living (deseelten) creatures. . . . Every 
deed, whether good or evil, operates through endless 
periods, on and on, and bears, even after a hundred 
thousand kalpas,j its inevitable fruit, until its effect is 
destroyed through perfect sinlessness.” (See “ Religion 
des Buddha,” p. 285.) 

Siddharta having, by his perseverance in acts of be- 
nevolence and self-sacrifice performed through innume- 
rable previous transmigrations, accomplished everything 
necessary to make him a supreme Booddha, he acquired, 
at last, unlimited intelligence and power. But, after 
resigning the pleasures and splendours of royalty, it 
was necessary for him to pass through various trials 
and to overcome the opposition of powerful enemies— 
among others, that of Mara, a mighty déva (or deity)— 
before he could attain to complete deification. 

We are told, in true Oriental style, that,in his great 
contest with Mara, the latter, accompanied by all the 
powers of evil, came to the conflict riding on an elephant 
one hundred and fifty miles high. Mountains of immeas- 
urable size are hurled at the Bédhisattva; but the mo- 
ment they touch him they are changed into wreaths and 


_* It would appear that both in ancient and modern times it has 
been customary in the East to measure the splendour and dignity of 
a sovereign by the number of his wives. Akbar, the greatest of the 
Mogul emperors, is said to have had more than five thousand, each 
lady having a separate apartment for herself. z ‘li 

+ KA&lpX (a day and night of Brahma) is a period of 4320 millions 
of our years, 
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festoons of flowers; at-the same time the poison, which 
is spit upon him by his demoniac foes, becomes a halo of 
glory round his head. Having at last come off victorious 
over all his enemies, he becomes possessor of boundless 
wisdom and knowledge, and not only remembers with 
perfect distinctness all his experiences in his innume- 
rable previous existences, but he also knows the exact 
circumstances of all the beings who have ever existed in 
the infinite worlds, and receives that divine vision which 
enables him to see the remotest parts of the universe as 
distinctly as if they were close at hand. ‘Then the be- 
ings of all the infinite sakwalas (or worlds) who had not 
before enjoyed that privilege, saw a supreme Booddha, 
and rejoiced in the rays of many-coloured light which 
proceeded from his person.” Among the characteris- 
tics of beauty belonging to Booddha are mentioned curly 
locks and a golden-coloured complexion: accordingly, 
we always see his statues represented with curly hair ; 
and generally, if not invariably, they are of a yellow 
colour.* The person of Booddha, it is said, was ordi- 
narily only twelve cubits in height ; but, when he willed 
to do so, he could enlarge himself beyond the limits of 
the highest heaven. 

The followers of Gautama believe that throughout 
myriads of ages he voluntarily endured the severest 
privations, and often the most dreadful sufferings, in 
order that he might at last save the inhabitants of the 
different worlds from the miseries of existence. Millions 
of centuries ago he had acquired sufficient merit to enter 
Nirvana or Nirwana, (the supreme beatitude of the Bood- 
dhists;) but he preferred to suffer through countless 
ages, that he might become the benefactor of all beings. 

The Booddhists believe that in the universe the worlds 
(sakwalas) are beyond all computation. Each sakwala 
includes an earth, with its continents, islands, and oceans, 
as well as a number of heavens and hells, and is in- 
habited in its different parts by various beings, such as 
animals, men, demons, dévas, and brahmas. The dévas 
(da’vas) are a sort of inferior deities. The brahmas are 
an order of godlike beings, who hold the highest rank 
among all the inhabitants of the universe, a Booddha 
alone excepted. Their state of passionless repose 
strongly reminds us of Lucretius’s description of the 
gods of Epicurus, from whom they differ, however, in 
not possessing absolute immortality : 


““Omnis enim per se Divém natura necesse est 
Immortali evo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab nostris rebus sejunctaque longé; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.’’f 
De Rerum Natura, lib. i. 


One of the abodes of the dévas is termed a dévaléka, 
and an abode of the brahmas is called a brahmaléka. 
The ages of the different inhabitants of the universe vary 
according to the 16ka which they occupy. The most 
short-lived of the dévas live nine millions of our years ; 
while those who enjoy the greatest longevity live more 
than nine thousand million years. The life-term of the 
brahmas also varies greatly; but it would be almost im- 
possible to express in figures the age even of those whose 
lives are the briefest. Some of the Booddhistic writers, 
however, have endeavoured to convey an idea of those 
immeasurable periods in the following manner. There is 
fabricated in India a species of cotton cloth unequalled 
in the delicacy of its texture; it is sometimes called 
“woven wind,” (in Latin, “ventus textilis.”) Now, were 


* See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” p. 229. It appears that be- 
fore Gautama’s appearance as supreme Booddha, the putting on of 
a yellow garment was an indication that the wearer had renounced 
the world and become an ascetic. (See Képpen, pp. 83 and 8s.) 
Whether Booddha’s golden complexion may have been given to him 
in commemoration of his former character as an ascetic. we are un- 
able to say; but it is still a prevailing, if not universal, custom among 
the Booddhist priesthood, in many parts of the world, to wear a 
yellow dress. 

t The following, by Dr. Good, though very imperfect, is perhaps 
the best poetical translation into English that has been made of the 
above passage: 

‘* Far, far from mortals and their vain concerns, 
In peace perpetual, dwell the immortal gods, 
Each self-dependent and from human wants 
Estranged forever. There nor pain pervades, 
Nor danger threatens; every passion sleeps; 
Vice no revenge, no rapture virtue prompts.” 


one to touch with this material, ever so lightly, once in a 
hundred years, a mountain of solid rock sixteen miles 
high and as many broad, the mountain would at length 
be completely worn to dust, But the time required for 
this would not amount to the thousandth part of the life- 
term of the greater number of the brahmas, 

There is also an endless variety of beings of a less ex- 
alted order, and of various forms. Some of these, called 
Nagas, appear as serpents, but are in fact demi-gods. 
The Garundas are like immense birds, and are repre- 
sented as the mortal enemies of the Nagas. The Asuras, 
(or Asurs,) who hold so prominent a place in the Brah- 
manical mythology, are too important to be omitted from 
a system of exaggeration designed to throw all the fic- 
tions of the Brahmans into the shade. Accordingly, we 
have them in all their glory. Rahu, (r4’h60,) one of the 
Asur chiefs, is expressly stated to be 76,800 miles high, 
and 19,200 miles across the shoulders. The Prétas 
(pra’tas) are unhappy beings, of immense size, but so 
wasted and thin as to resemble a dry leaf. 

Respecting the doctrines taught by Gautama him- 
self, we cannot safely affirm anything positively. There 
seems, however, to be no reason to doubt that the primi- 
tive Booddhists were atheists. Those of Ceylon, (who 
have confessedly departed the least from the primitive 
doctrines of Booddhism,) as well as the most ancient 
sect of Nepaul, (the Swabhavikas,) are, strictly speaking, 
atheists, since they do not recognize any infinite self- 
existent Spirit who is the original source of all forms of 
being. They teach that an infinite multitude of separate 
finite souls have always existed. Some sects maintain 
that nothing exists in the universe except matter, which 
is endowed with certain inherent, inseparable properties, 
causing it to arrange itself in forms of beauty and order, 
and, consequently, that the souls of living beings are 
material. While thus teaching that existence had no 
beginning, they maintain not only that under every form 
it is an evil, but that, except where it is voluntarily en- 
dured, as in the case of the aspirants to the Booddhaship, 
it is invariably associated with demerit. If any being, 
whether man, déva, or brahma, had sufficient merit, he 
would at once enter Nirvana and cease to have any 
separate existence. 

We have already spoken of the Karma (that power or 
destiny that determines the condition in which any being 
is to be born) as the combined influence or result of all 
one’s previous actions, whether good or evil. In assign- 
ing to any one a place or condition according to the 
aggregate of the actions of his past existence, the Karma 
is held to be absolutely unerring, and irresistible as the 
decrees of fate. (To this, however, there is one excep- 
tion: a candidate for the Booddhaship may voluntarily 
relinquish a superior condition for one far inferior, in 
order to gain more merit.) Nothing except severe pen- 
ance and blameless conduct, continued through immeas- 
urable periods, can suffice to change an evil Karma for 
a good one. The very shortest period that any of the 
inhabitants of Naraka (or hell) remain in torment is 
nine millions of our years. The great object for which 
a supreme Booddha is manifested is not only to en- 
courage the various beings burdened with existence to 
enter the paths which lead to Nirvana, but also to facili- 
tate their progress therein. The Booddhists do not hold 
that a supreme Booddha is able to deliver any being 
from the evils of existence by his own direct power ; 
but in various ways he can afford them opportunities of 
acquiring merit. Through his divine knowledge he can 
point out to them the true “paths,” and by his divine 
eloquence he can often prevail upon the most reluctant 
to enter the way leading to Nirvana. The preaching 
(ana, or ‘‘ word”) of Gautama is said to have exerted an 
astonishing influence upon the minds of his hearers. ‘ It 
was,” to adopt the Janguage of his enthusiastic votaries, 
“as a divine charm to cure the poison of evil desire; a 
sovereign medicine to heal the disease of anger; a lamp 
in the midst of the darkness of ignorance; an all-con- 
suming fire to destroy the evils of repeated existence ; 
a meridian sun to dry up the mud of covetousness; a 
great rain to quench the flame of sensuality,” etc. etc. 

There are five great commandments, called ‘ ptin’cha 
seel,” (or pancha sil,) z.e. the “ five duties or ordinances,” 
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which are especially binding on all the followers of Bood- 
dha, laymen as well as priests, viz.: 1. Do not kill; 2. 
Do not violate the law of chastity; 3. Do not steal; 4. 
Do not lie; 5. Do not drink intoxicating liquors. The 
transgressor of any one of the above commands is liable 
—unless there be important extenuating circumstances— 
to suffer in Naraka for myriads of ages. It may be ob- 
served that the Booddhistic idea as to what constitutes a 
lie differs materially from that entertained by European 
nations : according to the former, there must not only be 
an intentional misstatement with a purpose to deceive, 
but there must also be the discovery by the person deceived 
that what has been told him is untrue. (Hardy’s “ Manual 
of Budhism,” p. 469.) 

In regard to all classes of transgression, the degree of 
sin depends greatly upon the attending circumstances, 
and especially upon the character or condition of the 
person sinned against. ‘Thus, to steal from a skeptic is 
a comparatively small offence; to steal from a priest is 
a grievous sin; but to steal from the associated priest- 
hood is a crime of the blackest dye. 

The Booddhist priesthood are required to observe not 
merely the five great precepts above mentioned, but 
a multitude of other ordinances, of the most stringent 
character, among which are the following. The priest 
must live on alms, and, if in good health, must himself 
carry the alms-bowl from house to house. He must not 
only observe the strictest celibacy, but he must (unless 
in company with other men) avoid as far as possible the 
presence of women: he must not sit on the same seat 
with one in any private place, nor may he accompany a 
woman on a journey even from one end of a village to 
the other. He must eat his food “ meditatively,” not for 
the pleasure it gives him, but merely for the purpose of 
warding off untimely death. He must in no case eat 
food atter mid-day. A priest who has entered one of 
the paths leading to Nirvana is called a Rahat (rah’hat) 
or Ar‘hat, (written also Archat.) The common term for 
the system of doctrines and precepts of Gautama is 
Dharmma, (or, as it is more usually written, Dharma,) 
(pronounced dtir’ma,) that is, the “law,” “virtue,” 
“duty.” The followers of Booddha are commonly called, 
in India, BAUDDHAS, (béwd’has.) 

The Booddhists believe that all living creatures are 
homogeneous in their essence, the only difference being 
accidental and caused solely by a difference of merit, 
Hence a worm or insect may be as truly our brother, 
according to the profoundest and most essential laws 
of relationship, as a human being. Booddhism cannot, 
therefore, properly be said to teach the brotherhood of 
mankind, but rather the brotherhood of all creatures. 
It teaches that not merely all animals, including the 
vilest insects, have souls, but that the seeds of plants 
have souls also. And this may furnish the reason why 
a priest is required to live on alms, since in no other 
way could he escape the responsibility of taking life. If 
he caused grain to be ground, he would disembody the 
souls of innumerable beings; but by living on offal he 
merely uses for his sustenance that which would other- 
wise be thrown aside and wasted. In regard to the re- 
lationship subsisting between different creatures, ‘with 
the exception,” says Hardy, “of those beings who have 
entered one of the four paths leading to Nirvana, there 
may be an interchange of condition between the highest 
and the lowest. He who is now the most degraded of 
demons may one day rule the highest of the heavens ; 
he who is at present seated upon the most honourable 
of the celestial thrones may one day writhe amid the 
agonies of a place of torment; and the worm which we 
crush under our feet may in the course of ages become 
a Supreme Budha.” (“‘Manual of Budhism,” p. 36.) 

The highest element of Booddhism was a feeling of 
benevolence and sympathy for other men or other 
creatures,—unquestionably the highest and noblest of 
human impulses. It was called into action by what was 
probably the most oppressive and fearful tyranny under 
which any great people ever suffered. It was not the 
tyranny of one or of a few tyrants, from which there might 
be some hope of escape by flight or concealment, but 
the tyranny of a multitudinous class,—of a class generally 
believed to be necessary to the very existence not merely 
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of the state, but of the separate individuals composing 


the nation, (see “Institutes of Manu,” i. 101; see, also, 
ix. 313-319,) and penetrating with its terrible and all-but 
omnipotent arms every ramification of society. As the 
vapours in the interior of the earth, exasperated by vol- 
canic fires, will sometimes force aside or burst asunder 
the superincumbent mountains, so at length the masses 
of the Hindoo nation, maddened by their sufferings and 
rendered irresistible by their very despair, shook off the 
frightful incubus which pressed upon ‘them. In this, as 
in all other cases of religious tyranny, the deliverance 
came through skepticism and denial of the prevailing 
dogmas. And, as was to be expected, the power and 
extent of the reaction were in proportion to the power 
of the tyranny under which the masses of the people 
had suffered. The revolution which accompanied the rise 
of Booddhism appears to have closely resembled, in its 
more important features, the French Revolution; but, as 
it was a reaction against a more terrible oppression, it 
was followed by more extensive and more permanent re- 
sults. As the oppression had been chiefly if not wholly 
religious in its origin, so the reaction, we have every 
reason to suppose, was accompanied and followed by a 
deeper spirit of denial and by a more universal unbelief. 
The reformers began with repudiating the authority of 
the Brahmans, and ended with not merely rejecting the 
sacred books of the priesthood, (the Vedas,) but in deny- 
ing the very existence of those Higher Powers from which 
the Brahmans claimed to derive their authority. The 
reformation took a humanitarian direction, and at the 
same time carried the levelling principle to its utmost 
possible limits. It rejected absolutely all prescriptive 
claims, whether human or divine. It assumed that all 
beings in the universe stood exactly on the same ground, 
the only difference being made by the difference of con- 
duct. But, as the religious sentiment found in all nations 
demanded something to satisfy it, men, deified by their 
merits, were made use of to supply this demand. 

It will thus be seen (if, as there seems every reason 
to believe, the foregoing views are correct) that Bood- 
dhism originated in almost total unbelief, and owed its 
influence principally, if not wholly, to a great political 
revolution. The corner-stone of the building is atheism, 
the copestone (Nirvana, or annihilation) is absolute de- 
spair. But between these terrible extremes there is a 
kindly human element, which is the only redeeming fea- 
ture of the system, and to which is doubtless due what- 
ever of vitality it possesses. But the influence of this 
humanity is greatly impaired and, indeed, rendered all- 
but nugatory by its impracticable and extravagant char- 
acter. By teaching that we must not only spare the 
lives of vermin, (these being really our brethren,) but 
the lives of the seeds of plants, which form the suste- 
nance of so Jarge a portion of the human race, there is 
nothing left for the truly devout votary of Booddhism, 
as we have already seen, but thriftless indolence and 
helpless beggary. 

As it is impossible for any people wholly to change 
their previous habits of thought, we need not be surprised 
to discover many points of resemblance between Bood- 
dhism and the Brahmanical system which it for a time 
displaced. First, as the basis of both, we find the doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis, or the continued existence of 
the same being under various outward forms; secondly, 
both teach alike a belief in accumulative merit, by which 
the meanest creature may, by a course of penance con- 
tinued through successive ages, rise to the possession 
of godlike intelligence and power; thirdly, they agree 
substantially in regarding Nirvana, or the cessation of a 
distinct and separate existence, as the greatest blessing 
to which any being can attain,*—not to mention other 
points of less importance. (See BRAHMANISM.) 

* With the primitive or orthodox Booddhists, Nirvana is simply 
annihilation, while with the Brahmans it is absorption into the essence 
of Brahma, the supreme, self-existent Spirit. The etymology of Nir- 
vana is very obscure, It is supposed by some to be derived from the 
Sanscrit 227, “‘without,” ‘‘not,’? and vam, to “sound,” to ‘‘ blow as 
a flute.” It may possibly have allusion to the exceedingly transitory 
character of every form of being, comparing it to the breath or sound 
of a musical instrument, which passes away we know not whither, , 
Nirv4na would then imply the absence or cessation of that fitful, 


changeful existence which, with us, has been compared to a passing 
vapour, 
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They differ, on the other hand, with respect to caste, 
which the Brahmans make the corner-stone of their sys- 
tem, but which Gautama totally rejected.* Among the 
votaries of Brahmanism the priests could be chosen from 
the highest caste only, and it is regarded as a serious 
offence even to teach the Vedas (sacred books) to a 
Soodra (a person of the lowest of the pure castes) or to 
a woman. Among the Booddhists, on the contrary, all 
classes, including women and eyen the lowest outcasts, 
are freely admitted to the priesthood ; none are rejected, 
except the deformed, or diseased, or those who are ser- 
vants. It is considered that a servant cannot give him- 
self to the priesthood, because he cannot give what is 
the property of another. They differ, also, totally with 
respect to the Vedas, which the Booddhists entirely re- 
ject, while the Brahmans regard them as the most sacred 
and excellent of all writings, 

Again, the principal deities of the Brahmans are incar- 
nations from Brahm, the supreme, eternal, self-existing 
Spirit. The principal deity of the Booddhists (strictly 
so called) is always a mortal, and may have begun his 
career as the most pitiful insect, though he always ends 
it as a deified man, in which form, however, he has but 
a brief existence, and soon dies, leaving the universe 
without even the semblance of a ruler. 

The remarkable success of Gautama as a reformer 
was doubtless owing chiefly, if not entirely, to the demo- 
cratic character of his doctrines ; and we should probably 
not err in considering him to have been far more a 
political than a religious reformer. His doctrine of the 
impartial equality of all classes, dignified and rendered 
sacred by his twofold character of saint and sage, and 
promulgated at a time when the irksome and oppress- 
ive restrictions of caste, joined to the arrogance of the 
Brahmans, had become intolerable to a large majority 
of the people, was, we may confidently conjecture, 
eagerly, passionately welcomed by all, the dominant 
class alone excepted. So rapid was the spread of the 
new doctrines that only about two ‘centuries after the 
death of Gautama we find Chandragupta, (the Sandra- 
cottus of the Greek historians,) a man of low caste, raised 
to the most powerful throne in Northern India. This 
event is the more remarkable because he does not appear 
to have been a believer in or a supporter of Booddhism, 
showing that it was a political rather than a religious 
revolution which placed him on the throne; although, 
as already intimated, the doctrines of the new religion 
may have powerfully co-operated with the new political 
principles in bringing about that result. His grandson, 
however, Asdka, (Agdka or Ashoka,) became a devoted 
follower of Gautama, and succeeded, it would appear, in 
establishing the new religion in every part of his widely- 
extended dominions. He is said—with Oriental hyper- 
bole, no doubt—to have erected eighty-four thousand 
monasteries (vihars) in honour of the eighty-four thou- 
sand discourses of Booddha. (See the “ Bhilsa Topes,” 
by Cunningham, p. 99.) His son Mahendra (or Ma- 
hindo) introduced Booddhism into Ceylon, which is still 
one of its principal seats. The persecutions to which 
the new religion was subjected in India in the early cen- 
turies of our era contributed undoubtedly to its diffusion 
among the neighbouring nations, but resulted at last in 
its almost total extirpation from the land wherein it had 
its origin. 

Booddhism appears to have been first introduced into 
China in the latter part of the third century before Christ. 
From Ceylon it extended to Farther India and Cochin 
China. It is supposed to have been permanently estab- 
lished in Japan in the sixth century. Nepaul has long 
been one of its principal seats, whence it extended to 
Thibet and the country of the Mongols, receiving greater 
or less modifications from the peculiar genius of the 
various nations by whom it was adopted. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to explain satisfactorily 
how Booddhism, after it had once obtained such an 
ascendency among the people of India, could be go soon 
and so completely displaced by the old religion. But, 
if we regard the movement which for a time overthrew 


* “There is caste,’”’ observes Hardy, ‘‘among the Budhists of Cey- 
lon; but this is contrary to the tenets of the founder of their religion,” 
(‘* Manual of Budhism,”’ p. 78.) 
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the Brahmanical domination to have been due in a great 
measure to political causes, among which the tyranny 
of caste was probably the chief, we may suppose that 
when the pressure of those causes was remoyed the 
popular mind came gradually to look with less and less 
aversion, and perhaps at last with affectionate reverence, 
on the religion of their ancestors, a change of feeling 
which was probably much accelerated by the austere 
ordinances and comfortless, despairing doctrines of the 
new faith,—a faith which makes annihilation the final 
and highest reward for ages of self-denial, privation, and 
suffering. We may well believe that these doctrines 
never had any place in the popular affections, and that 
they were only accepted at all because they were accom- 
panied by great ameliorations in the political and social 
condition of the people. We may conjecture that the 
Brahmans, taught by past experience, were very careful, 
at least for a time, not to repress, by any undue rigour 
or offensive assertions of superiority, the returning affec- 
tions of the people. 

There are some general and obvious points of re- 
semblance between Booddhism and Christianity which 
can scarcely fail to strike one at first sight; such, for 
example, as the importance which each attaches to the 
practice of self-denial, and that regard for the welfare 
of others, however humble their condition, which forms 
so essential a feature in the ethical system of both. But, 
if we examine them more closely, and consider their 
deeper relations, we shall find that the difference between 
them is not only great, but absolutely immeasurable. It 
would, we feel assured, be a grave error to suppose (as 
some recent writers appear to do) that this difference is a 
mere divergence, though a very wide one, from a common 
principle or starting-point ; for they are essentially and 
wholly different in their very origin. We need only 
allude to the remarkable difference between the accounts 
of the two systems that have come down to us,—the 
one filled with the wildest fables, which, from their 
very nature, must destroy, in every truth-loving mind, all 
confidence and everything deserving the name of belief; 
the other characterized by an unpretending and touch- 
ing simplicity, which furnishes the strongest internal 
evidence of the entire sincerity and truthfulness of the 
writers.* But we refer more particularly to the character 
of the systems themselves,—the one owing its origin, 
as there is every reason to suppose, to an utter and 
almost universal unbelief, and being, like the worship 
of the goddess of Reason in France, a mere device to 
appease rather than satisfy the cravings of the religious 
instinct of the people; the other having for its foun- 
dation the highest and fullest belief ever presented to 
the world,—the belief in a Being, infinite in power 
and love, whose paternal care extends to the very hum- 
blest of his creatures. The one system, built upon athe- 
ism, has for its final scope annihilation: in other words, 
it is the religion of despair. The other, based upon a 
belief in God’s infinite perfections and his boundless 
love to man, (see John iii. 16,) becomes the unfailing 
source of an infinite hope,—a hope not oniy of endless 
happiness, but of eternal progress towards perfection. 


See Képpen, “ Religion des Buddha,” Berlin, 1857; R. SPENCE 
Harpy, ‘‘Manual of Budhism,’? London, 1853; B. H. Hovcson, 
*‘Literature and Religion of the Buddhists,”’ 1841; J. BARTHELEMY 
Saint-Hixairg, ‘‘ Le Bouddha et sa Religion,”’ Paris, 1862; Gut- 
GNIAUT, ‘Religions de |’Antiquité,’? Paris, 1825; Moor, “Hindu 
Pantheon ;” STANISLAS JULIEN, “ Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen- 
Thsang,”’ etc., 1853; and the continuation of the same, under the 
name of ‘‘ Mémoires sur les Contrées occidentales,”’ 1857-58. 


Gautherot, got’ro’, (CLAUDE,) an eminent French 
painter, born in Paris in 1769, was a pupil of David. 
Among his chief works are “ Marius at Minturnze,” and 
“The Funeral of Atala,” (1800.) Died in 1825. 

Gauthey, go’td’, (EMILAND Marig,) an eminent 
French civil engineer, born at Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1732, 
was employed from 1783 to 1791 in constructing the Canal 
du Centre. In 1791 he was appointed inspector-general. 
He wrote a “ Treatise on the Construction of Bridges 
and Navigable Canals,” (3 vols., 1809.) Died in 1806. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


* This internal evidence alone is such as not only to command the 
assent of multitudes of intelligent readers, but even sometimes to 
overcome the skepticism of the most gifted and critical minds. (See 
Niebuhr’s “ Letters,” vol. i., Letter 148.) 
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Gauthey, gd’tt’, (Louis FRANCOIS FREDERIC,) a 
Swiss Protestant teacher, born in the canton de Vaud in 
1795. He published, besides other works, a treatise on 
education, “ De l’Education,” etc., (1854.) 

Gauthier, gd’te-4’, surnamed SANS-AVOIR, (sON- 
z4/vwar’,) a Norman knight, who took a prominent 
part in the first crusade. He was killed in battle by 
the Turks near Nicea, in Asia, in 1097. 

Gauthier, (FRANGOIS,) ABBE, a French priest and 
able negotiator, born near Falaise. He lived many years 
in London, and was employed in secret negotiations, which 
resulted in the peace of Utrecht, 1713. Died in 1720. 

Gauthier, (JEAN BAprisTE,) a French theologian, 
born at Louviers in 1685. He published several works 
against the Jesuits and infidels. Died in 1755. 

Gauthier, (PIERRE,) a French architect, born at 
Troyes in 1790. Among his works is a’monument to 
Fénelon at Cambrai. Died in 1855. 

Gautier. See GAULTIER, GAUTHIER, and WALTER. 

Gautier, g6’te-4’, (AMBROISE GEORGES JOSEPH,) a 
French jurist, born at Chevreuse in 1776, wrote “ Studies 
on Commercial Jurisprudence,” (1829.) Died in 1829. 

See ANDRE MARIE JEAN Jacques Dupin, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de 
Gauthier,’’ 1829. ; 

Gautier, (ARNAUD Etoy,) a French artist, son of J. 
Gautier-Dagoty, noticed below. He began to issue in 
1752 ‘“‘ Periodical Observations on Natural History and 
the Arts, with Coloured Plates,” which, after his death, 
was continued by Rozier, (1771-85.) 

Gautier, (JosSEPH,) a French abbé and /ittévateuwr, born 
in Lorraine about 1714. He wrote, besides other works, 
a refutation of Rousseau’s Essay on the question, “Do 
Sciences and Arts contribute to the Promotion of Mo- 
rality?” (1751.) Died in 1776. 

Gautier, (THEOPHILE,) a French “¢térateur and critic, 
born at Tarbes about 1810. He produced “ Albertus,” 
and other poems, and an immoral romance called “ Mile. 
Maupin,” (1835.) About 1836 he became assistant 
editor of the “Presse,” for which he wrote criticisms on 
the drama and fine arts until 1854. After that date he 
had charge of the same department of the “ Moniteur.” 
Among his works is a book of travels in Spain, etc., en- 
titled “Tras los Montes,” (1843.) He has been extolled 
as an original and brilliant writer. 

See LouanprE et Bourque tor, “ La France Littéraire ;”? “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;”’ “‘ Atlantic Monthly” for June, 1868. 

Gautier - Dagoty, go’te-4/ da’go’te’, (EDouARD,) a 
grandson of the following, was an engraver of Paris, 
where he published, about 1780, coloured engravings of 
twelve paintings in the Royal Gallery. Died in 1784. 

Gautier- (or Gauthier-) Dagoty, (JACQUES,) a 
French anatomist and engraver, born at Marseilles, was 
remarkable for mental activity. He claimed to be the 
inventor of the art of producing coloured engravings, in 
which he used four colours. He published several works 
on anatomy, with coloured plates, and ‘‘ Observations 
on Physics, Natural History, and Painting,” (6 vols., 
1752-55,) which was the origin of the “ Journal de Phy- 
sique,” the first French journal of physical sciences, 
Died in 1758. 

His son, JEAN BAPTISTE, was an engraver in colours. 
He published the ‘“‘ Galerie Francaise,” a series of twelve 
portraits, (1770, unfinished.) Died in 1786. 

Gautier de Metz, go’te-a’ deh mas, a French poet, 
who lived about 1230, is supposed to have written a 
didactic poem called “The Image of the World,” 
(“L’Image du Monde.”) 

Gautieri, gdw-te-a’/ree, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian phy- 
sician and naturalist, was born at Novara in 1769. He 
was appointed in 1808 inspector-general of woods and 
forests under the then kingdom of Italy. He retained 
this position twenty-two years. He wrote interesting 
works on forests and natural history, among which is 
a “General Treatise on the Science and Administration 
of Forests.” Died in 1833. 

Gautruche or Gaultruche, gd’triish’, (PIERRE,) a 
French priest, born at Orléans in 1602, published a 
“Poetic History,” (‘Histoire poétique,” 1658,) and a 
(asacred History,” (1672.) Died in 168r. 

Gauzlin, go‘]an’, a French prelate, reputed one of 
the most learned men of his time, was the natural son 


of Hugh Capet. He was made Archbishop of Bourges 
in 1013. Died in 1029. 

Gavanti, g4-yan’tee, (BARTOLOMMEo,) an Italian 
friar, born at Monza about 1570, was general of the 
Barnabites. He wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Thesaurus 
Sacrorum Rituum,” a commentary on the rubrics of the 
missal and the breviary of the Roman Church. Died in 
1638. 

Gavard, ga’var’, (HYACINTHE,) an eminent French 
anatomist, born at Montmeélian in 1753, was a successful 
teacher of surgery in Paris. He published several treat- 
ises on anatomy. His “Splanchnologie” (1800) is said 
to be superior to anything before printed on that subject. 
Died in 1802. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Gavarni, g4-v4r’nee, the pseudonym of PAUL CHE- 
VALIER, a very popular French caricaturist, born in 
Paris in 1801. In 1835 he began to issue a satirical 
journal called ‘Les Gens du Monde,” in which he pre- 
sented spirited pictures of Parisian society. Many of 
these designs were reproduced in the “ Charivari,” which 
owed to Gavarni a great part of its success. His works 
are remarkable for variety and fidelity to nature. 

Gavarret, g4’va'ra’, (Louis DENIS JULES,) a French 
physician, born in 1809. He graduated in 1843, and in 
the same year became professor of medical physics. He 
published, besides other works, an excellent ‘Treatise 
on Electricity,” (1857.) 

Gavazzi, g4-vat/see, (Padre ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
priest and political agitator, born at Bologna in 1809. 
He became professor of rhetoric in Naples, where he 
distinguished himself by his eloquence and liberal prin- 
ciples. He was chaplain of the army of volunteers 
which Pius IX. sent against the Austrians in 1848, and 
excited the enthusiasm of the people by his harangues. 
He continued to support the popular cause after the 
pope had recalled his army and changed his policy. In 
1849, as chaplain-general of the republican army, he 
distinguished himself by his zeal in the siege of Rome. 
After Rome had been captured by the French, (1849,) 
he became an exile, and lectured against popery in Eng- 
land and the United States. 

See a “Life of Father Gavazzi,’” London, 185r. 

Gaveaux, g4’vo’, (PIERRE,) a French composer and 
singer, born at Béziers in 1761. His “ Léonore” (1798) 
furnished to Beethoven the subject of his opera “ Fidelio.” 
Died in 1825. 

Gav’es-ton, de, [Fr. pron. g&’vés’ton’,| (PrERS, or 
PIERRE,) the favourite of Edward II. of England, was 
descended from a Gascon family. He appears to have 
acquired influence over the young prince by his vices, 
wit, and personal accomplishments. In 1300 he was 
banished by Edward I. Edward II., having come to 
the throne, recalled Gaveston, and made him Earl of 
Cornwall, and chief minister. His pride and insolence 
excited a conspiracy of the nobles, who attacked him in 
his castle and put him to death in 1312. 

See ‘‘Life and Death of Piers Gaveston,’”’? 1740; Hume, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England.” 

Gaviniés, oa’ve’ne-és’, (PIERRE,) a French musician, 
born at Bordeaux in 1726. He is regarded as the chief 
of the French school of violinists. He composed 
“ Matinées” for the violin, (1794.) Died in 1800. 

See FAyo.te, ‘“‘ Notices sur Corelli, Tartini, Gaviniés,’’ etc., 1810. 

Gavirol, g4-ve-rol’, (SOLIMAN BEN,) a noted Rabbi, 
born in Malaga, Spain, excelled in grammar, philosophy, 
and other sciences. He wrote, in Arabic, two admired 
works on morality. Died about 1070. 

Gay, ga, (CLAUDE,) a French botanist and traveller, 
born at Draguignan in 1800, He spent about twelve 
years in the exploration of the botany and zoology of 
Chili between 1828 and 1841, during which he received 
aid from the Chilian government. Having returned to 
Paris, he published, in Spanish, his excellent ‘ Physical 
and Political History of Chili,” (“ Historia fisica y poli- 
tica de Chile,” 24 vols., 1843-51.) Eight volumes of this 
treat on botany: He was admitted into the Institute in 
1856. Died in 1864. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Gay, (DELPHINE.) See GIRARDIN. 
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Gay, (EBENEZER,) D.D., an American divine, born in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1696, graduated at Harvard 
in 1714, and from 1718 till his death, in 1787, was pastor 
in Hingham. He published numerous sermons, one of 
which, delivered on his eighty-fifth birthday, was entitled 
“The Old Man’s Calendar.” 

Gay, (JOHN,) an English poet, born at Barnstaple in 
1688. He became secretary to the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth in 1712. His first production, called “Rural 
Sports,” (1711,) was dedicated to Pope, who became his 
constant friend. By his amiable disposition, his wit 
and poetic talents, he made many friends among literary 
men and the higher classes. He wrote comedies, farces, 
fables, ballads, etc., which were received with favour. 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” (1728,) and the farce “ What 
d’ye call It?” were especially popular ; though but little 
can be said in favour of their moral tendency. His fables 
are admired for ingenious reflections and for a grace- 
ful sprightly style. In ‘The Shepherd’s Week,” (1714,) 
a series of pastoral poems, he successfully describes the 
manners of English peasants. He wrote, also, ‘‘ Trivia, 
or the Art of Walking the Streets of London,” (1715.) 
In the latter part of his life the Duke of Queensberry 
received him into his house, and treated him kindly. He 
died in 1732, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Dr. Johnson remarks that ‘he had not in any degree the 
mens divinior, the dignity of genius.” Hazlitt thought 
his pastorals pleasing and poetical, and that his fables 
possess ‘fgreat merit, both as to the quantity of in- 
vention implied, and the elegance and facility of the 
execution.” 

See Jounson, ‘‘Lives of the Poets;’’ Spence, ‘‘ Anecdotes ;” 
“‘Biographia Britannica;’”? CampsBeLt, “Specimens of the British 
Poets.” 

Gay, (JOSEPH JEAN PAUL,) born at Lyons, in France, 
in 1775, obtained the title of architect to his native city. 
Died in 1832. 

Gay, (MARIE FRANCOISE SOPHIE Nichault de La- 
valette—ne’shd’ deh 14’v3/lét’,) a popular French novel- 
ist, born in Paris in 1776, was the mother of Delphine 
Gay Girardin. She was married to M. Gay about 1800, 
after which she was intimate with Pauline Bonaparte. 
Among her numerous works are ‘Laure d’Estell,” 
(1802,) “Léonie de Montbreuse,” (1813,) ‘Celebrated 
Saloons,” (“Les Salons célébres,” 2 vols., 1837,) and 
“ Ellénore,” (4 vols., 1846.) Her style is commended for 
its elegance. Died in 1852. 

Gay, (WicKwortH ALLAN,) an American landscape- 
painter, noted for his skillin mountain and coast scenery, 
was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1821. 

See TucKERMAN’s “‘ Book of the Artists.”” 


Gay de Vernon, ga deh vér’ndn’, (LEONARD,) a 
French revolutionist and priest, born in Limousin in 
1748. He was chosen constitutional Bishop of Haute- 
Vienne about 1790, and a member of the Convention in 
1792. He acted with the Jacobins, and was one of the 
Council of Five Hundred, 1795-98. Died in 1822. 

Gay de Vernon, (Simon FRANGoIs,) a French en- 
gineer, and professor in the Polytechnic School, brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1760. He wrote an “ Ele- 
mentary Treatise on the Art of War and Fortification,” 
(2 vols., 1805,) which was adopted in many military 
schools of Europe. Died in 1822. 

Gay-Lussac, ga’lii’s4k’, (JosepH Louts,) an eminent 
French chemist and natural philosopher, born at Saint- 
Léonard (Haute-Vienne) on the 6th of December, 1778, 
was educated in the school afterwards called L’Ecole 
Polytechnique. He was a pupil and protégé of Berthol- 
let. In August, 1804, under the auspices of the Institute, 
MM. Biot and Gay-Lussac made a memorable ascent 
in a balloon, in order to ascertain the intensity of the 
magnetic force, and reached a height of thirteen thou- 
sand feet. This was the first ascent ever made for 
scientific objects. _Gay-Lussac ascended alone in the 
ensuing month to the height of 7016 metres,—23,040 
feet,—or about four and one-third miles above the level 
of the sea, and there made observations which tend to 
prove that the magnetic force diminishes very little with 
the elevation, He ascertained that the air of that region 
jis identical in composition with that found near the 
surface of the earth, The temperature at the height 


of 7016 metres was 14°.9 above zero of Fahrenheit, while 
that of the surface was 82° of Fahrenheit. He wrote in 
1804 a memoir which announced that in the composition 
of water one hundred volumes of oxygen unite with two 
hundred volumes of hydrogen. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences about 1806, soon after 
which he discovered the law by which air and gases are 
expanded uniformly by increase of temperature. In 1808 
Gay-Lussac and Thénard were directed to make experi- 
ments with a colossal voltaic pile constructed by order 
of Bonaparte. The important results of their labours 
were published in the ‘‘ Recherches physico-chimiques,” 
(2 vols., 1811,) and in several memoirs on boracic acid 
and fluoric acid read at the Institute, 1808-09. He was 
appointed professor of practical chemistry at the Poly- 
technic School in 1809, and professor of physics at the 
Sorbonne. Among his most remarkable discoveries is 
that of cyanogen, in 1815. He made important contribu- 
tions to nearly every branch of chemical and physical 
science. He wrote many valuable memoirs, which ap- 
peared in the “ Mémoires” of the Society of Arcueil, and 
in the ‘Annales de Chimie,” of which he was an editor. 
In 1831 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, be- 
came professor of chemistry at the Jardin des Plantes 
in 1832, and was made a peer of France in 1839. Died 
in Paris in May, 1850. 

See Araco, ‘Eloge de Gay-Lussac,” in his ‘ Notices biogra- 
phiques,””? tome iii.; GARDEUR Le Brun, ‘‘ Notice sur M. Gay- 
Lussac,’”? 1851; Dr. F. Hogrer, in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? L., p—E Lomeéntg, “*M. Gay-Lussac, par un Homme de 
Rien,” 1841. 

Gayangos, de, da Zi-4ng’gds, (PASCUAL,) an eminent 
Spanish Orientalist, born at Seville in 1809, studied in 
Paris under Silvestre de Sacy. He resided some years 
in England, where he published (in English) a ‘“ History 
of the Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain,” from the 
Arabic of Al-Makkari, with notes, (2 vols., 1840-43.) 
He wrote articles for several English Reviews. In 1843 
he became professor of Arabic at Madrid, and produced, 
with Vedia, a Spanish version of Ticknor’s “* History of 
Spanish Literature,” (1851-56.) He gave important aid 
to Prescott in the collection of materials for his “ History 
of Philip IL.” 

Gayarré, 314’rd’, (CHARLES ARTHUR,) an American 
historian and lawyer, born in Louisiana in 1805. He 
was appointed secretary of state by Governor Johnson, 
of Louisiana, and filled that office about seven years. 
He published, besides other works, a “‘ Histoire de la 
Louisiane,” (2 vols., 1847,) and “ Louisiana: its History 
as a French Colony,” (2 vols., 1851-52.) 

Gayot de Pitaval, va’yo’ deh pe’ta’val’, (FRANGOIS,) 
a mediocre French compiler, was born at Lyons in 1673. 
He worked for the booksellers of Paris, and published 
“ Sallies of Wit for Conversation,” (2 vols., 1732,) and 
“Celebrated Trials,” (‘Causes célébres,” 20 vols., 
1734-43.) Died in 1743. 

Gayrard, ga’rar’, (RAYMOND,) a French sculptor 
and engraver of medals, born at Rodez in 1777, gained 
distinction by two medallions engraved on the occasion 
of the marriage of Napoleon, 18ro. 

Gay’ton, |[Lat. De Sprciosa VILLA,] (EDMUND,) an 
English humorous writer, born in 1609. According to 
Anthony Wood, “he lived in London, and wrote trite 
things merely to get bread to sustain him and his wife.” 
His best-known work is ‘“ Festivious Notes on Don 
Quixote,” (1654.) Died in 1666. 

Gay’wood, (ROBERT,) an eminent English engraver, 
who lived about 1650, was a pupil and imitator of Hollar. 

Gaza, ¢4’z4, written also Gazis, (THEODORE,) an 
eminent Greek scholar, born at Thessalonica about 1400, 
He emigrated to Italy soon after the capture of that city 
by the Turks, (1429,) and taught Greek for some time 
at Ferrara. About 1450 he removed to Rome, where 
he was patronized by Pope Nicholas V. He wrote an 
excellent Greek Grammar, (printed in 1495,) and trans- 
lated into Latin many Greek works, among which are 
Aristotle’s “ History of Animals,” (1476,) and Theophras- 
tus’s “History of Plants,” (1483.) He was an excellent 
Latin scholar, and contributed much to the revival of 
classical learning. Died in Italy about 1478. 

See Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;”” Hopy, *‘ De Graccis illus- 
tribus ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Gazzeus. See GAZeT. 

Gazan de la Peyriére, ga’zén’ deh 14 pa’re-air’, 
(HoNoRE THEOPHILE MAXIME,) Count, a French gene- 
ral, born at Grasse, in Provence, in 1765. He became 
a general of division in 1799, after which he gained suc- 
cesses over the Austrians at Marcello, and other places 
in Italy. He distinguished himself at Jena, (1806,) Sara- 
gossa, (1809,) and Albuera, (1811.) Died in 1844, 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gazan Khan. See GHAZAN KHAN. 

Gazee- (or Gazi-) Hassan, g4/zee has’san, grand ad- 
miral and prime minister of the Ottoman Empire, raised 
himself from the lowest rank. He went to Constanti- 
nople in 1760, and entered the navy. In 1769, in the war 
between Russia and the Porte, Hoa was a vice-ad- 
miral. In 1771 he forced the Russians to raise the siege 
of Lemnos, and was promoted to the rank of capudan- 
pasha, (grand admiral.) Sultan Selim in 1789 appointed 
him grand vizier; but, as he failed to secure either peace 
or victory, he was deprived of office and of life in 1790. 

Gazet, g&’za/, [| Lat. Gaza’us,] (GUILLAUME,) a 
French historian and priest, born at Arras in 1554. He 
wrote, besides other superficial works, an ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
History of the Low Countries,” (1614.) He is considered 
an injudicious and credulous writer. Died in 1611. 

Gazi, gad’zee, [Lat. Ga’zius,] (ANYTONIO,) an Italian 
physician, born about 1450. His treatise on hygiene, 
entitled “Florida Corona Medicine,” (1491,) was often 
reprinted. Died in 1530. 

Gazis. See Gaza. 

Gazius. See Gazi. 

Gaznevides, (or Ghaznevides,) gaz’/ne-vidz, (sing. 
Gaznevide, gaz/ne-vid,) written also Ghasnevides 
and Gasnevides, | Fr. pron. gaz’na’véd’; Ger. GHASNE- 
WIDEN, gaz-neh-Wee/den; Lat. GAZNEV/ID& and Gaz- 
NEVI’r#,] the name of the first Mohammedan dynasty 
which ruled in India. It was founded by Sebaktegeen 
about 980, and named from Gaza, or Ghiznee, the seat 
of his empire. His son Mahmood, by far the most 
powerful and most famous of all the Gaznevide sultans, 
overran a large part of Northern India, whence he re- 
turned with untold riches, the fruit of his vast con- 
quests, to Gazna. (See MAHMOOoD.) Khosroo-Malek, 
(or -Melek,) the last sovereign of this dynasty, was taken 
and put to death by the Ghaurian conqueror in 1186. 

Gazola, gid’zo-l4, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian physician, 
born at Verona in 1661. In 1692 the emperor Leopold 
employed himas one of his medical attendants. In 1697 he 
returned to Verona, where he practised with success till 
his death, He wrote a popular work, called ‘Il Mondo 
ingannato da falsi Medici,” (‘The World deceived by 
False Physicians,” 1716.) Died in 1715. 

Gazon-Dourxigné, ¢4’z0n/door’zén’ya’, (SEBASTIEN 
Marie MaATrHurRIN,) a French “ttératewr, born at Quim- 
per-Corentin, wrote a poem entitled “Antenor, or the 
Republic of Venice,” (1748,) a Critique on Voltaire’s 
Dramas, (1767,) “The Gardens,” a poem, (1772,) and 
several other works. Died in 1784. 

Gazzaniga, gAt-si-nee’gi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
composer of operas, born at Verona about 1745; died 
about 1815. 

Geary, ¢4’re, commonly called gee’re, (JoHN W..,) an 
American general, born in Westmoreland county, Penn- 
sylvania, about 1820. He commanded a regiment in the 
Mexican war, (1846-47,) and was appointed Governor of 
Kansas in July, 1856, which position he resigned about 
March, 1857. He became a brigadier-general early in 
1862, fought at the battle of Gettysburg in July, 1863, and 
commanded a division of the army of General Sherman 
in the campaign against Atlanta in the summer of 1864. 
He was elected Governor of Pennsylvania by the Repub- 
licans in October, 1866, and again in 1869. 

Gebauer, g4-biw’er, (GEORG CHRISTIAN,) a German 
jurist, born at Breslau in 1690. He became first pro- 
fessor of law at Gottingen in 1734, wrote many valuable 
legal works, and published an edition of the ‘Corpus 
Juris.” Died at Gottingen in January, 1773. 

See C. G. Hevne, ‘‘ Programma de Vita et Meritis G. C. Gebauer,” 
1774; GOESCHEN, ‘‘ Vita G. C. Gebaueri,”’ 1837. 


Gebelin. See CourRT DE GEBELIN. 
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Geber, géb’er or ga/ber, sometimes written Giaber, 
a distinguished Arabian chemist and alchemist, lived in 
Mesopotamia in the eighth century. His real name was 
ABOO-MOoOoSSAH-JAAFAR-AL-SOFEE. Some writers have 
erroneously attributed to him the invention of algebra. 
He was the author of several works on alchemy and 
kindred subjects. He was classed by Cardan among the 
twelve most subtle intellects of the world. According 
to Dr. F. Hoefer, “he deserves to be placed in the first 
rank among the chemists or alchemists anterior to Van 
Helmont. Geber is for the history of chemistry what 
Hippocrates is for the history of medicine.” (See ‘ His- 
toire de la Chimie.”’) 

See, also, Bort, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Chimica;’? ABULFEDA, ii. 


Gebhard Truchsess, gép’hart trook’séss, Elector 
and Archbishop of Cologne, was born near Waldburg 
in 1547. Having become a Protestant and married the 
Countess Agnes of Mansfeld about 1582, he was in- 
volved in a contest with the Catholic party, which 
resulted in his being compelled to surrender his elector- 
ate to the Archbishop of Bavaria. Died in 1601. 

See J. D. Korter, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Actis et Fatis Gebhardii ‘Truch- 
sessii,”? 1745; JOCHER, ‘‘ Supplementum Historie Gebhardi Truch- 
sess. 

Gebhardi, gép-har’dee, (JOHANN Lupwic LEvIN,) a 
German historian, born at Brunswick in 1699. He was 
professor of theology, logic, and mathematics at Liine- 
burg for many years. He published an important 
“ Historical and Genealogical Account of the Royal and 
Imperial Houses of Europe,” (1731,) and other works. 
Died in 1764. 

See Meruset, ‘‘ Lexikon der vom Jahre 1750-1800 verstorbenen 
Deutschen Schriftsteller.”’ 


Gebhardt, sép’hart, or Geb-har’dus, (JANuS,) a 
Dutch scholar, of German extraction. He wrote notes 
on Tibullus, Catullus, and Propertius. Died in 1632. 

Gebler, géb’ler, (ToBraAs PHILipp,) a German poet 
and dramatist, born in 1726, was a councillor of state in 
the reign of Maria Theresa, and became a member of 
the privy council in 1782. Died in 1786. 

Gechter, zhésh’tair’, (JEAN FRANCOIS THEODORE,) 
a French sculptor, born in Paris in 1796. Among his 
works are colossal statues of the Rhine and Rhone, which 
adorn the Place de la Concorde, Paris. Died in 1844. 

Ged, géd, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish goldsmith and artist, 
born probably in Edinburgh about 1690. He invented, 
about 1725, a method of printing by a plate cast in a 
mould of plaster. He published an edition of Sallust 
thus printed in 1744. The term “ stereotype” was first 
applied to this process by Firmin Didot. Died in 1749. 

See Nicuots, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes ;’? CHAMBERS, “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Ged’des, (ALEXANDER,) a learned Roman Catholic 
biblical critic and translator, was born in the county of 
Banff, Scotland, in 1737. He removed to London about 
1780, and undertook a translation of the Bible, (for the 
use of Roman Catholics,) of which he published two 
volumes, (1792-97.) These contain the books from 
Genesis to Chronicles inclusive, with notes and critical 
remarks which gave offence to Christians generally. 
He was deposed from his priestly functions by the apos- 
tolic vicar for his attack on the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and his version remained unfinished. He 
doubted or denied the miracles ascribed to Moses. Died 
in 1802. 

See “‘ Life of A. Geddes,”? by Joun Mason Goon, 1803. 

Geddes, (ANDREW,) a Scottish painter, born in Edin- 
burgh about 1789. He painted portraits of Dr. Chalmers 
and David Wilkie, and historical pictures, among which 
was “ Christand the Woman of Samaria.” Died in 1844. 

Geddes, (JAMES,) a Scottish advocate and writer, 
born in 1710. He published an “ Essay on the Compo- 
sition and Manner of Writing of the Ancients, particu- 
larly Plato,” (1748.) Died in 1749. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Geddes, (MICHAEL,) a theologian, born in Scotland 
about 1640. He was chancellor of the diocese of Sarum, 
and published, besides other works, a “ History of the 
Church of Ethiopia,” (1696,) “ Miscellaneous be a 
(3 vols., 1702-06,) and ‘Tracts against Popery, (B75: 
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His works were admired by Southey. Died about 
1715. 

See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’’ 
Woop, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Gedike, ga’de-keb, or Gedicke, (FrizpRIcH,) a 
German teacher and educational writer, born in the 
province of Brandenburg in 1755. He became in 1779 
director of the Friedrichswerder Gymnasium at Berlin, 
and in 1795 of the Berlin Gymnasium, both of which 
institutions he raised to the highest prosperity by his 
excellent system of instruction. Died in 1803. 

See Franz Horn, “F. Gedicke’s Biographie,’? 1808; DANIEL 
Jeniscu, ‘‘ Einige Worte zum Andenken des F. Gedicke,’’ 1803. 

Gedoyn, zheh-dwan’, (NIcoLas,) a French translator 
and abbé, born at Orléans in 1677. He became intimate 
with Ninon de Lenclos, who was his relative. In 1701 
he obtained a canonicate in Paris. He produced in 1718 
an elegant but rather free translation of Quintilian, which 
opened to him the French Academy. His other chief 
work is a version of Pausanias, (1731.) Died in 1744. 

See D’ALEMBERT, ‘‘Eloge de Gedoyn;” “* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gee, (JoSHUA,) a distinguished London merchant, 
published in 1729 a work entitled ““The Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain Considered,” which was 
once popular. 

Geefs, gafs or Hafs, (JAN JOSEPH,) a distinguished 
Belgian sculptor, born at Antwerp in 1811. Among his 
best works are ‘Adonis departing to the Chase,” and 
“Metabus, King of the Volsci.” Died in 1860. 

Geefs, (WILLEM,) a celebrated Belgian sculptor, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Antwerp in Sep- 
tember, 1806, and studied under Ramey in Paris. Among 
his master-pieces are statues of Rubens and of Malibran, 
the monument to Count Frederick de Merode, the “ Lion 
in Love,” a group in marble, and ‘“ Francesca da Rimini.” 
He obtained the title of first sculptor to the king. His 
wife, FANNY, is a skilful painter of genre and portraits. 

Geel, ual, or Gell, 3é], (JaKoB,) an eminent Dutch 
classical scholar, born at Amsterdam in 1789. He be- 
came chief librarian at the University of Leyden in 1833, 
and was one of the founders of the ‘ Bibliotheca Critica 
Nova,” commenced in 1825. Among his chief works 
is a ‘ Critical History of the Greek Sophists,” in Latin, 
(1823.) He edited Theocritus, (1820,) the “ Phcenisse” 
of Euripides, and otlrer Greek works. 

Geel, van, van Hal, (Louts,) a Belgian sculptor, born 
at Malines in 1789. He executed the colossal figure of a 
lion erected on the field of Waterloo. Among his master- 
pieces is a shepherd playing on a flute. Died in 1852. 

Geer, de, deh Har or gar, (LODEWIjCK,) a Dutch or 
Swedish manufacturer, born in 1587. He was employed 
by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in the fabrication of 
arms, and in the reign of Queen Christina distinguished 
himself by the construction of a fleet. He rendered 
other important services to Sweden. Died in 1652. 

See Burtn, “Areminne dfver L. de Geer,” 1790; Erscu und 
Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,”’ 1852; FRANZEN, ‘“‘Aminnelse- 
Tal Ofver L. de Geer.” 

Geer, von, fon yar, (CARL,) BARON, a distinguished 
Swedish naturalist, born in 1720, was the owner of a 
large fortune. He was a pupil or friend of Linnzeus, and 
attained the dignity of marshal of the court. His favour- 
ite study was entomology, on which he published an 
excellent work, ‘Memoirs to illustrate the History 
of Insects,” (“Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire des 
Insectes,” 8 vols., 1752-78, with good figures.) He was 
author of other scientific works. Died in 1778. 

See T. BerGmann, * Aminnelse-Tal ofver C. de Geer,” 1779; 
ErscH und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” GEzELius 
** Biographiskt-Lexicon.”” 3 

Geeraerts. See GARRARD, (MARK.) 

Geerts, Harts, (CHARLES HEnrI,)a Belgian sculptor, 
born at Antwerp about 1808; died in 1855. 

Geffrard, zha’frar’, (Fabrr,) a native of Saint Do- 
mingo, born in 1806, entered the army at an ‘early age 
and was made a lieutenant-general in 1845. After pie 
deposition of Soulouque, in 1859, Geffrard became presi- 
dent of the republic of Hayti. 

Gefion, ga’fe-on or Zéf’e-on, or Gefione, [etymology 
unknown,]| in the Northern mythology, a virgin goddess, 


who takes into her service all those who die virgins. 
For a fuller account of Gefion and the offices she is sup- 
posed to fulfil, see Petersen’s ‘ Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Gehema, von, fon g4-ha’m4, (JOHN ABRAHAM,) a 
Polish medical writer, born about 1660. He was phy- 
sician to the Elector of Brandenburg and to the King 
of Poland. 

Gehlen, ga’len, (ADOLPH FERDINAND,) a German 
chemist, born at biitow in 1775, became a professor at 
Munich about 1807... He was editor of a “ Journal of 
Chemistry,” (5 vols., 1803-05,) and published several 
chemical memoirs. He died at Munich, a victim to an 
experiment with arsenical hydrogen gas, in 1815. 

Gehler, ga’ler, (JOHANN Kart,) a German physician 
and writer, born at Gorlitz in 1732, was professor of 
botany, anatomy, and chemistry at Leipsic. He wrote 
able treatises on obstetrics, and other works. Died in 
1796. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’’ “ Bio- 
graphie Médicale.” < 

Gehler, (JOHANN SAMUEL TRAUGOTT,) a German 
jurist and savant, born at Gorlitz in 1751. He published 
in 1787 a valuable “ Dictionary of Physical Science,” in 
5 vols. Died in 1795. ae 

Gehren, g@’ren, (KARL CHRISTIAN,) a German 
preacher and writer on theology, born at Marburg in 
1763; died in 1832. 

See his ‘‘ Selbstbiographie.” 

Geibel, g1’bel, (EMANUEL,) a celebrated German poet, 
born at Lubeck in 1815. Having accompanied the 
Russian ambassador Katakazi, as a family tutor, to 
Athens in 1838, he visited the most interesting parts of 
Greece and perfected himself in his classical studies. 
After his return to Germany he published, in 1840, a 
volume of poems, which were very well received; and in 
1852 he became professor of esthetics at Munich. He 
brought out in 1841 his ‘‘ Voices of the Time,” (“Zeit- 
stimmen,”) which was followed by “King Sigurd’s 
Bridal Excursion,” and the ‘*Twelve Sonnets for Sles- 
wick-Holstein,” (1846.) His poetry is characterized by 
rich fancy, melodious versification, and deep religious 
feeling, and he ranks among the most popular German 
poets of the age. 

Geier, si’er, (MARTIN,) a German Lutheran divine, 
born at Leipsic in 1614, was professor of Hebrew. He 
wrote Commentaries on Scripture. Died in 1681. 

Geiger, 8i/Zer, (ABRAHAM,) a Jewish rabbi and Ori- 
ental scholar, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1810. 
Among his principal works are a treatise entitled “* What 
has Mohammed borrowed from Judaism?” (1833,) and 
“ Studies on Moses ben Maimon,” (1850.) 

Geiger, Zi/ger, (JOHANN CONRAD,) a distinguished 
painter on glass, born in Zurich in 1597; died in 1674. 

Geijer or Geyer, yi’er, (ERIK Gusrar,) an eminent 
Swedish historian and poet, born in the province of 
Warmeland on the 12th of January, 1783. He studied 
at Upsal, where he became professor of history in 1817, 
and acquired great popularity by his lectures. In 1811 
he had begun the publication of a journal entitled ‘The 
Iduna,” in which his finest poems—* The Viking,” “The 
Last Skald,” etc.—appeared, and soon established his 
reputation. He represented the University of Upsal 
in the Diets of 1828 and 1840, and was twice offered a 
bishopric, which he refused. In 1822 he was appointed 
royal historiographer, and subsequently president of the 
Royal Academy. His ‘“ History of the Swedish Nation,” 
(“Svenska Folkets Historia,” 3 vols.,) esteemed his 
most important work, came out in 1832, and was soon 
after translated into English, French, and German. 
Among his other productions may be named his “Sketch 
of the Condition of Sweden from the Death of Charles 
XII. to the Reign of Gustavus III.,” (1839,) “ Life of 
Charles XI1V., Jean,” (Bernadotte,) (1844,) and ‘ Remi- 
niscences,” (“‘ Minnen,” 1834,) left unfinished, containing 
an account of his early life and of his visit to England 
and Germany. Geyer was a member of numerous 
learned institutions, both of his own and other countries, 
and was in 1840 created’ Commander of the Polar Star. 
He was from his youth very intimate with the poet Teg- 
nér, and numbered among his friends Frederika Bremer 
and other celebrated Swedish writers. He also possessed 
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superior musical talent, and composed several pieces for 
Jenny Lind. Died April 13, 1847. 

See Howirt, “Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” 
1852; X. Marmigr, “Histoire de la Littérature Scandinave;” 
Geyer, “Autobiographic Souvenirs,” (‘‘Minnen,”) 1834; STEN- 
BERG, ‘‘ Minnestal ofver E. G. Geijer,” 1848: A. CronHoLM, “ Min- 
nestal Ofver E. G. Geijer,’? 1847; Cart Pou, ‘KE. G. Geijer’s 
Minnesteckning,” 1848; ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige 
Svenska Man;”’ “Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1833, and 
April, 1844. 

Geiler. See GryLrEr, (JOHN.) 

Geinitz, Zi’nits, (JoHANN BRuNo,) a German geolo- 
gist, born at Altenburg in 1814, became professor of 
mineralogy and geology at Dresden in 1850. He was 
author of many works, among which is a ‘Geological 
Description of Saxony,” (1843.) 

Geinoz, zhi/no’, (FRANGOIS,) a Swiss scholar and 
critic, born at Bulle in 1696. He became a resident 
of Paris in 1730, and a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1735. He was afterwards chief editor of 
the “Journal des Savants,” and was distinguished as 
a Hellenist. Among his works are “Observations on 
the Text and Version of the First Book of Herodotus.” 
Died in Paris in 1752. 

Geladas. See AGELADAS. 

Gélase. See GELASIUS. 

Gelasius, je-la’she-us, [Gr. TeAdowc; Fr. GELASE, 
zha‘laz’,| became Bishop of Czesarea about the year 367. 
He was a member of the General Council of Constanti- 
nople. He wrote several works, among which is an 
“ \ecclesiastical History.” Died about 395. 

Gelasius or Cyzicus [Fr. GELASE DE CyziQuE, zha’- 
lz’ deh se’zék’] lived during the time of the emperors 
Basiliscus and Zeno, about 475 A.D. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Council of Nice,” and some other works. 

See Dupin, ‘‘ Histoire des Auteurs ecclésiastiques.”” 

Gelasius I, SAINT, a native of Africa, was elected 
pope in 492. He died in 496, leaving several works, 
which are extant. The canonical books of Scripture 
were separated from the apocryphal in his pontificate. 

Gelasius IL, (originally GIOVANNI DI GAETrA,) born 
at Gaeta about roso, was elected pope in January, 1118. 
He was maltreated by some partisans of the emperor 
Henry V., who was his enemy, and who elected an anti- 
pope, Gregory VIII. Gelasius fled from Rome, and died 
at Cluny in 1119. 

See Pratina, ‘‘ Vitz Pontificum.” 

Geldenhauer, @él’/den-héw’er or Hél’den-héw’er, or 
Geldenhaur, (GERARD,) a Dutch writer and Latin poet, 
born at Nymwegen about 1480, was sometimes called 
GERARD OF NYMWEGEN. He was in early life a friend 
of Erasmus and reader to Charles V. His talent for 
Latin poetry procured for him the crown of poet-lau- 
reate in 1517. He was converted to the Protestant faith 
about 1526. Among his works are “ Satires,” (1515,) and 
a “History of Lower Germany,” (“ Germaniz Inferioris 
Historia,” 1532.) Died at Wittenberg in 1542. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Gelder, van, vin gél’der or Hél’der, (ARNOLD,) a 
Dutch painter, born at Dort in 1645, was a pupil of Rem- 
brandt. He distinguished himself in several branches 
of painting, designed correctly, and was a good colorist. 
Among his best works are ‘‘Christ before Pilate,” a 
portrait of Peter the Great, and “The Toilet of the 
Jewish Bride.” Died at Dort in 1727. 

See Stret, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres.”’ 

Gelée, (CLAUDE.) See CLAUDE LORRAIN. 

Gelée, zheh-la’, (FRANCOIS ANTOINE,) a French en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1796, gained the grand prize in 
1824, and a first medal at the Sa/oxz in 1842. 

e-le/ni-us, [Ger. pron. ga-la’ne-us,| or Ghelen, 
ga/len, (SIGISMUND,) a philologist and translator, born at 
Prague in 1477. He was a friend of Erasmus, who pro- 
cured for him the place of corrector of the press under 
Froben at Bale. He translated into Latin the works of 
Josephus, Appian, Philo, and Justin Martyr, and pub- 
lished a dictionary of the Greek, Latin, German, and 
Slavonian languages, (‘Lexicon Symphonum quatuor 
Linguarum,” 1537.) Died in 1554. 

Gelimer, #@1’e-mer or jél’e-mer, written also Gil’imer, 
[Gr. Tediuep,| the last king of the Vandals in Africa, suc- 
ceeded Hilderic in 530 A.D. He was defeated and taken 


prisoner by Belisarius in 534, and then ceased to reign. 
The date of his death is unknown. 
See Gipson, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Gelinek, ga-lee/nék, (JosePH,) a Bohemian com- 
poser, born at Selez in 1757, was a friend or associate 
of Mozart. He acquired a wide but temporary reputa- 
tion. Died at Vienna in 1825. 

Gell, (JAKoB.) See GEEL. 

Gell, (Sir WiLLIAM,) an English scholar and anti- 
quary, born in 1777, was ason of Philip Gell, of Hopton, 
Derbyshire. Being appointed one of the chamberlains 
to the Princess of Wales, he accompanied her to Italy 
in 1814. He published, among other works, the ‘ Itine- 
rary of Greece,” (1810,) ‘Topography of Troy and its 
Vicinity,” ‘“ Pompeiana,” being a description of Pom- 
peil, (1817,) and the excellent “Topography of Rome,” 
(3 vols., 1834.) He resided some years at Rome and 
Naples. Died at Naples in 1836. 

Gellert, Sel/lert, (CHRISTIAN FURCHTEGOTT,) a Ger- 
man poet and miscellaneous writer, born at Hainichen, 
in Saxony, on the 4th of July, 1715. Having been edu- 
cated in the University of Leipsic, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy there in 1751. His “Tales” and 
“Fables” obtained a popularity in Germany not sur- 
passed perhaps by any other works of the kind, and, by 
their pure morality, exercised the most salutary influ- 
ence on society. His “Sacred Songs” are also highly 
esteemed, and his romance entitled ‘“‘The Swedish 
Countess” is a superior production. As aman, Gellert 
was eminently virtuous and amiable. He was loved and 
reverenced by all classes, and received signal marks of 
favour from Frederick II. and the princes royal. “ Such,” 
says Guizot, “are the literary titles of a man who will 
always possess the merit of having powerfully contrib- 
uted to form the language and improve the minds of 
his countrymen.” (‘ Biographie Universelle.”) Died in 
December, 1769. 

See Lessino’s Critique on Gellert; JoHANN Aucusr ERneEsTI, 
*Elogium C. F. Gellerti,” 1770; JOHANN ANDREAS CRAMER, ‘‘C. F. 
Gellert’s Leben und Briefe,’’ 2 vols., 1774, (translated into English by 
Mrs. Doucvas, 1805 ;) Hemnricw Dérine, “ Leben C. F. Gellerts,”’ 
2 vols., 1833; ErscH und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”” 
BouTerwek, ‘‘ Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur der 
Deutschen ;”? LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” G. E. 
Leo, “Das fromme Leben C, F. Gellerts,” 1845. 

Gelli, jel’lee, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) a celebrated 
Italian author and moralist, born at Florence in 1498, 
was a tailor by trade. He was one of the founders 
of the Florentine Academy, of which he was chosen 
president in 1548. He published in 1546 a collection 
of moral dialogues, entitled “I Capricci del Bottajo,” 
(“The Whims of the Cooper,”) and in 1549 a fable, or 
moral fiction, called ‘La Circe,” which Ginguené com- 
mends as original and piquant. Among his works are 
“The Basket,” (“La Sporta,” a comedy, 1543,) and 
lectures on the “Divina Commedia” of Dante, (155r.) 
His writings are recognized as authorities in language 
by the Academy della Crusca. Died in 1563. 

See Near, ‘‘Scrittori Fiorentini;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ 
MicHELe Capri, ‘‘Orazione nella Morte di G. B. Gelli,?? 1563; 
GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Gel’li-brand, (HENRy,) an English mathematician, 
born in London in 1597. He became professor of astron- 
omy at Gresham College, London, in 1627, and wrote 
an ‘Epitome of Navigation,” and several mathematical 
works. He completed Briggs’s “Trigonometria Bri- 
tannica,” (1633,) at the request of the dying author. 
Died in 1636. 

See Woop, ‘f Athenze Oxonienses.’’ 

Gel/li-us, (Au’Lus,) [Fr. AULU-GELLE, O/lii” zhél,] a 
Roman writer and grammarian, born at Rome in the 
early part of the second century. He became a resident 
of Athens, but returned to Rome and obtained the office 
of judge. He wrote a work called “Attic Nights,” 
(““ Noctes Atticze,”) which consists of a curious collection 
of anecdotes, arguments, and observations on a variety 
of subjects. It contains fragments of several lost works, 
and is highly prized. He informs the reader that he 
wrote the “Noctes Attice” to amuse his children. — It 
was translated into English by Beloe, (1795.) He died 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

See Baur, ‘Geschichte der Rémische Literatur.” 
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Gellius, (CNrIUS,) a Roman historian, who lived about 
150 B.c. He wrote a “History of Rome from the Ear- 
liest Times,” which is not extant. 

Ge’lon [Gr. T'éAwv] I. succeeded Hippocrates as King 
of Syracuse in 485 B.c. He had distinguished himself 
in fighting under Hippocrates, and was appointed by 
him general of the cavalry. About 480 B.C. the Car- 
thaginians, under Hamilcar, made an attempt to recover 
their possessions held by Gelon, but were defeated at 
Himera with immense loss, estimated at 150,000 men. 
After this the Carthaginians sued for peace, which was 
granted on condition of their abolishing human sacrifices 
and on the payment of two thousand talents. He died 
in 478 B.c., deeply regretted by all his subjects. 

See Nizpunr, “ Roman History ;’”? Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece.” 

Gelon II, a son of Hieron II., King of Syracuse, was 
bern about 266 B.c. He was a patron of Archimedes. 
It is.said that he was about to abandon the alliance of 
the Romans, defeated at Cannz, when he died in 216 
B.C, leaving a son Hieronymus. It appears that Gelon 
was associated as king with his father, who survived him. 

Gemberlein. See GRAF. 

Gémeau, zhi’md’, (AUGUSTE PIERRE Walbourg— 
val’boor’,) a French general, born in Paris in 1790, 
became a general of division in 1845, and commander- 
in-chief of the army of occupation at Rome in 1850. 

Gemelli, ja-mel’lee, (Lopovico,) an Italian educa- 
tional writer, born in Calabria in 1757; died in 1835. 

Gemelli-Carreri. See CARRERI. 

Gemignano. See GIMIGNANO. 

Gemignano, di San, de san ja-mén-ya’no, (VIN- 
CENZIO,) an Italian painter, born in Tuscany in 1490, 
was a pupil of Raphael. He was employed in the Vati- 
can, at Rome. Died in 1530. 

Geminiani, ja-me-ne-4’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
composer and violinist, born at Lucca about 1680, or, as 
some say, about 1666. He studied under A. Scarlatti, 
Lunati, and Gorelli. In 1714 he removed to London, 
where he performed with great success. He composed 
beautiful concertos and sonatas, which display much 
skill] in harmony, and published a “ Guide to Harmony,” 
(“Guida armonica,” 1742,) which was received with 
favour. His expensive habits kept him always on the 
verge of poverty. He lost a valuable manuscript treatise 
on music, through the treachery of a servant, about 1761. 
Died in Dublin in 1762. 

See Burney, “‘ History of Music;’? Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens.”’ 

Ge-mi’nus, [Teuivoc,] a Greek astronomer, who lived 
in the first century B.c. He quotes Hipparchus in his 
works, some of which are lost. It is supposed he was a 
native of Rhodes. He wrote an elementary work on 
astronomy, ‘‘ Bioaywy7 sic ra Pawoueva,” which is extant. 
“This work,” says Delambre, ‘is rather superficial, but 
simple and luminous, and the best of those which have 
come down to us from the Greeks.” 

See DeLampre, “ Histoire de l’ Astronomie ancienne.”’ 


Ge-mis’tus, (GrorcE,) [Gr. Tedpyioc 6 Tepuordc ; Fr. 
GEMISsTE, zha‘mést’,| surnamed PLETHO, a Platonic 
philosopher, famous for his learning, was born at Con- 
stantinople. He was a deputy from the Greek Church 
to the Council of Florence in 1438. He was a zealous 
partisan of the philosophy of Plato, and an opponent of 
Aristotle. The prevalence of Platonism in Italy in the 
fifteenth century is ascribed to his efforts. He wrote 
many works on philosophy, history, etc., among which 
are a “ History of Greece after the Battle of Mantinea,” 
and “ On the Difference between the Philosophy of Plato 
and that of Aristotle.” He is said to have attained the 
age of one hundred years. 


“ep 


See Faprictus, ** Bibliotheca Greea ;” Appendix to Cavr, “ His- 
toria Literaria;”) WiLHELM Gass, “Gennadius und Pletho.” Bres- 
lau, 1844; C. F. Borrner, “De doctis Hominibus Greecis,”’ ‘Leipsic 
1754; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ; 

Gem/’ma, [Dutch pron. Hém’ma,] (CoRNELIS,) a son 
of Reinier, noticed below, was born at Louvain in 1535. 
He became professor of medicine there about 1570. He 
wrote a learned work, “ De Arte Cyclognomica,” (1569,) 
and a Latin poem entitled “ Menti rerum architectrici,” 
ete Diedani1577. 

See CAsTELLAN, “‘ Vite illustrium Medicorum,”’ 
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Gemma, [or Gemma Frisius, ze. ‘Gemma the 
Frisian,”] (IREINTER,) a Dutch physician and eminent 
astronomer, bornat Dokkum in 1508. He was appointed 
professor of medicine at Louvain in 1541, and modestly 
declined the offer of Charles V., who invited him to his 
court. He published, besides other works, ‘The Princi- 
ples of Astronomy and Cosmography,” (1547.) Died at 
Louvain in 1555. 

See De Tuou, ‘‘ Historia sui Temporis ;” Forpens, “ Biblio- 
theca Belgica ;’’ Vosstus, ‘‘ De Scientiis Mathematicis.” 

Gemmingen-Hornberg, von, fon gém/’ming-en- 
horn/bérxc, (Orro HEINRICH,) BARON, born at Heil- 
bronn in 1753, wrote several popular dramas, one of 
which was entitled ‘‘ Der Deutsche Hausvater,” on the 
model of Diderot’s ‘‘ Pere de Famille.” Died in 1836. 

Gemuseeus, gd-moo-za/ts, or Geschmauss, g4’- 
shmowss’, (HiIERONyMus,) a German philologist, born 
at Mulhausen, in Alsace, in 1505. He published a good 
edition of Paulus A®gineta, (1538,) and wrote, in Latin, 
a Life of Galen. Died in 1543. 

Gence, zhénss, (JEAN Barrisre MopEsreE,) a French. 
writer, born at Amiens in 1755. He obtained the office 
of archivist at the Dépét des Chartes before the Revolu- 
tion. He published a Latin edition of the “ Imitation 
of Christ,” (1826,) and wrote several] treatises to prove 
that Gerson was the author of that work. This subject 
was his hobby during nearly all his life. Died in 1840. 

See ‘‘ Biographie littéraire de J. B. M. Gence,”’ by himself; ViL- 
LENAVE, ‘‘ Eloge de M. Gence,”’ 1840. 

Gendebien, zhén’deh’be-4N’, (ALEXANDRE JOSEPH 
SEBASTIEN,) a Belgian politician and eloquent advocate, 
born at Mons in 1789. He was a member of the pro- 
visional government in 1830, and opposed the election 
of Leopold in 1831. Asamember of the Chamber of 
Deputies, he supported liberal principles until he retired 
from public service in 1839. 

Gendebien, (JEAN FrANGoIs,) a Belgian legislator, 
father of the preceding, was born in 1753. He promoted 
the liberation of Belgium from Austria in 1789, and was 
a member of the French legislative body from 1802 to 
1813. In 1830 he was president of the Congress of 
Belgium. Died in 1838. 

Gendre. See LEGENDRE. 

Gendrin, zhén’dran’, (AUGUSTE NICOLAS,) a French 
physician, born at Chateaudun in 1796. He received 
the Montyon prize of the Institute for his “ Anatomical 
History of Inflammations,” (1826.) Among _ his other 
works is a ‘Philosophical Treatise on Practical Medi- 
cine,” (3 vols., 1838-41.) ’ 

Gendron, zhan’dron’, (CLAUDE Deshais—da’z2’,) 
born at Beauce about 1663, was physician to the Duke 
of Orléans, Regent of France. — Died in 1750. 

Génébrard, zha’na’brar’,(GILBERT,)a learned French 
prelate, born at Riom in 1537. He became professor 
of Hebrew at Paris in 1563. He was a partisan of the 
League against Henry IV. In 1592 he, was appointed 
Archbishop of Aix by the pope. He published an edi- 
tion of Origen’s works, (1574,) a commentary on the 
Psalms of David, (1577,) and other works. Died in 1597. 


See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémuires ;”? Possevin, ‘‘ Apparatus Sacer.” 


Genelli, gA-nel/lee, ? (BONAVENTURA,) a German de- 
signer, born at Berlin in 1803, settled at Munich, where 
he produced, among other works, ‘‘ Hercules playing on 
the Lyre,” and “ Jason and Medea.” 

Generali, ja-na-ra/lee, (P1zTRo,) an able Italian com- 
poser, born near Vercelli in 1783. His proper name 
was MERCANDETTI. He composed many operas, among 
which is I Baccanali di Roma.” Died in 1832. 

See Furis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Genés, zheh’néss’, (written also Genest,) SaInt, 
sometimes called GENES OF ROME, was originally a 
comedian. It is said that as he was playing, in the 
presence of the emperor, a piece in derision of the Chris- 
tians, he was miraculously converted to the new faith, 
for which he was beheaded by order of Diocletian. 

Ge-ne’si-us, (JosrerH,) a Byzantine historian, flour- 
ished about 950 A.D. He wrote, in Greek, a history of 
Leo the Armenian, Michael II., Theophilus, and Michael 
IIL, (or, as some say, Basil I.) 

Genest. See CAMPAN, (MADAME,) and GENES. 
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Genest, zheh-nd’/, or Genét, (Abbé CHARLES 
CLAUDE,) a French poet and dramatist, born in Paris in 
1639. He gained in 1673 the prize of poetry offered by 
the French Academy, into which he was admitted in 
1698. He expounded the Cartesian philosophy in a 
poem called “ Principles of Philosophy,” (“ Principes de 
Philosophie,” 1716,) which, says Voltaire, “ demonstrated 
his patience rather than his genius.” He wrote a medi- 
ocre drama entitled “ Pénélope.” Died in 1719. 

See Vorrarre, ‘Catalogue des Ecrivains du Siécle de Louis 
XIV;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Genest or Genét, (EDMOND CHARLES,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Versailles about 1765, was a brother 
of Madame Campan. He was sent as ambassador to 
the United States in December, 1792, and on his arrival 
was received with enthusiasm by the people. He used 
his influence to involve the United States in war against 
the British, and denounced Washington for his neutral- 
ity. At the request of Washington, he was superseded ; 
but he remained in the United States. Died at Schodac, 
New York, in 1834. 

Genét, (EDMOND CHARLES.) See GENEST. 

Genet, zheh-nda’, (FRANGoOIS,) a French theologian 
and casuist, born at Avignon in 1640, became Bishop of 
Vaison in 1685. He wrote “ Moral Theology; or, A So- 
lution of Cases of Conscience,” (3d edition, 7 vols., 1682,) 
which was approved by many bishops. Died in 1707. 

Geneva, (ROBERT DE.) See ROBERT OF GENEVA. 

Genevieve, jén’eh-veev’, [Fr. pron. zhen-ve‘Av’,] 
Patron Saint of Paris, was born at Nanterre, in France, 
in 423 A.D., and took the veil when she was fifteen. It is 
said that when Attila, King of the Huns, menaced Paris, 
Genevieve assured the inhabitants of their safety, upon 
which they scoffed at her as a pretended prophetess ; 
but, as the prediction was verified, they ever afterwards 
held her in great esteem. When Paris was besieged, 
she afforded the city great relief by the abundance of 
provisions which she procured. It has also been stated 
that she performed many miracles, and was the means 
of converting King Clovis. Died in 512. 

See Bariiet, ‘‘ Vies des Saints,” etc.; Mfzeray, “‘ Histoire de 
France ;’? Mrs. Jameson, “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art;’? Le Nain 
bE TILLeEmonT, ‘‘ Vie de S. Geneviéve, Patronne de Paris,” 1823; 
J. Barrutvemy, “‘ Vie de S. Geneviéve,”’ 1852. 

Genevieve or BRABANT, wife of the palatine Sieg- 
fried, is supposed to have lived in the eighth century. 
Being falsely accused of adultery, she was condemned to 
death ; but the penalty was commuted to exposure in a 
forest. After five years, she was recognized by her hus- 
band when hunting, and her innocence acknowledged. 

See ‘‘Vie admirable de Geneviéve de Brabant,”’ Paris, 1842; 
Gorres, ‘‘ Deutsche Volks-Biicher.”’ 

Genga, jén’g4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Cesena in 1518, was a son of Girolamo, noticed 
below. He was appointed intendant of public buildings 
by the Duke of Urbino. Among his works was the 
church of San Pietro de Mondovi, Shortly before his 
death he went to Malta to put that island in a state of de- 
fence. He traced the plan of Valetta, and designed several 
churches there, but died before they were finished, in 1558. 

See Vasant, ‘‘Lives of the Painters,” etc.; QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire d’ Architecture.” 

Genga, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian anatomist, born in 
the duchy of Urbino about 1650. He wrote “Surgical 
Anatomy,” (1672,) and other works. Died in 1734, 

Genga, (GIROLAMO,) an eminent painter and archi- 
tect, born at Urbino about 1476, was a pupil of Perugino 
and a friend of Raphael. He worked at Sienna, Rome, 
and Urbino. He excelled in perspective, and in the 
distribution of the effects of light. Among his master- 
pieces is an oil-painting of the “ Resurrection of Christ” 
at Sienna. He was the architect of a ducal palace near 
Pésaro, and restored the archiepiscopal palace at Mantua. 
He wrote several treatises on the finearts. Died in 1551. 
Pope Leo XII. is said to have been his descendant. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters, Sculptors,’’ etc.; QUATRE- 
MERE DE Quincy, “ Dictionnaire d’Architecture ;”’ Lanzi, “ History 
of Painting in Italy.” 

Genga, della, (ANNIBAL.) See LEo XII, 

Genghis Khan. See Jencis KHAN. 

Génin, zha’nan’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Littérateur and 
philologist, born at Amiens in 1803. He became one of 
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the editors of ‘The National,” a, daily paper of Paris, 
about 1837, and wrote for it spirited articles against the 
Jesuits. In 1845 the French Academy awarded a prize 
to his ‘Lexicon of the Language of Moliere.” He 
made successful researches in the origin of the French 
language and literature. Among his works are “The 
Variations of the French Language since the Twelfth 
Century,” (1845,) and “ Letters on French Philology,” 
(1846.) Died in 1856. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Génissieux, zhd’ne’se-uh’, (J. J. V.,) a French advo- 
cate and revolutionist, born in Dauphiné about 1740. 
As a member of the Convention in 1792, he voted for the 
death of the king. He was minister of justice for the 
first three months of 1796. Died in 1804. 

Genlis, zhén‘léss’, (STEPHANIE FELIcIrE Ducrest 
de Saint-Aubin—dii’kra’ deh sant’0’ban’,) COUNTESS 
OF, a celebrated French writer, born near Autun, in 
Burgundy, in 1746. Her talents, beauty, and skill in 
music introduced her at an early age into Parisian so- 
ciety. In her sixteenth year she was married to the 
Count de Genlis, who, having accidentally seen one of 
her letters, was so. charmed with its style that he sought 
her acquaintance. Being appointed soon after governess 
to the children of the Duke of Orléans, one of whom, 
Louis Philippe, was afterwards king, she wrote a series 
of works for their instruction, the principal of which are 
“Tes Annales de la Vertu,” “Thédtre de Education,” 
“Les Veillées du Chateau,” and “Adéle et Théodore.” 
She sympathized with the principles of the French 
Revolution, but was compelled in 1791—probably on 
account of her intimacy with the Duke of Orléans—to 
take refuge in England. She afterwards spent some time 
on the continent, and while in Belgium brought about 
a marriage between her adopted daughter Pamela and 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. When Bonaparte became 
consul, Madame de Genlis returned to Paris, where she 
brought out many works in rapid succession. In her 
treatises entitled “On the Influence of Women on 
Literature,” ‘Critical Observations towards the Literary 
History of the Nineteenth Century,” and “The Dinners 
of Baron d’Holbach,” she attacked a number of the most 
prominent French philosophers, as well as Madame de 
Staél and Madame Cottin. Her productions, which 
amount in all to more than eighty volumes, are written 
with great elegance, and display considerable talent ; but 
their morality is not of a high order. When past eighty 
years of age, she wrote “Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century and the French Revolution,” which, though 
containing much that is interesting, are disfigured by 
petty scandal and excessive and ludicrous vanity. In 
the words of a witty French writer, Madame de Genlis 
has in this work confessed everybody’s sins but her own. 
Died in 1830. 

See Grimm, “Correspondance littéraire ;”? L. pz SEVELINGES, 
““Madame de Genlis en Miniature,” etc., 1826; BACHAUMONT, 


“Mémoires secrets; Cousin_p’AVALLoN, “ Genlisiana,” 1820; 
SainTE-Beuve, “‘ Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome iii. 


Gennade. See GENNADIUS. 

Gen-na/di-us [Gr. T'evvdduo¢] was elected Bishop and 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 458. He wrote some 
ecclesiastical works. Died in 471 A.D. 

Gen-na’di-us, an ecclesiastic, whose original name 
was GEORGE SCHOLARIUS, advocated the union of the 
Greek and Latin Churches at the Council of Florence in 
1438, but afterwards strenuously opposed that measure. 
He was chosen Patriarch of Constantinople in 1453, 
after the capture of that city by the Turks, and abdicated 
about 1458. He left many theological works. 

Gen-na/di-us [Fr. Grennapg, zhd-nid’] or Mar- 
SEILLES, a priest or presbyter, who lived about 470-500 
A.D. He wrote a book “On Illustrious Men,” (“De 
Viris illustribus,”) which is regarded as a continuation 
of Saint Jerome’s work of similar title, and a treatise 
on “ Doctrines,” (“De Dogmatibus,”) both of which are 
extant. He has been charged with Semi-Pelagianism. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria;?? WitHEeum Gass, ‘‘ Gennadius 
und Pletho, oder Aristotelismus und Platonismus in der Griechischen 
Kirche,”’ 1844. i 

Gennarzi, jan-na/ree, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cento, near Bologna, about 1550. Among his 
chief works are “Saint Peter and Saint Paul,” and “ The 
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Repast of the Saviour with the Disciples at Emmaus.” 
“ His composition is simple and noble,” says E. Breton, 
“his touch is easy, and his colour true.” (“ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”) Died in 1610. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Gennari, (BENEDETYO,) THE YOUNGER, a grandson 
of the preceding, was born at Cento in 1633. He was 
a pupil and nephew of Guercino, whom he imitated with 
success. Having visited England, he received the title 
of first painter to Charles II. and James II. His copies 
of certain works of Guercino can hardly be distinguished 
from the originals. Among his master-pieces are ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis,” and “Saint Jerome.” Died in 1715. 

See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.’ 

Gennari, (CESARE,) a brother of the preceding, born 
in 1641, was a pupil of Guercino, and was a skilful painter 
of landscapes and history. He worked at Bologna, where 
he died in 1688. 

Gennari, (ERCOLE,) a son of Benedetto the elder, 
was born at Cento in 1597. He married a sister of 
Guercino, and copied many works of that master. Died 
at Bologna in 1658. 

Gennari, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian Jéttérateur, born at 
Padua in 1721; died in 1800. 

Gennaro, jén-na’ro, (GIUSEPPE AURELIO,) an Italian 
jurisconsult and ingenious writer, born at Naplesin 1701. 
He published in 1731 “Republic of Jurists,” (“ Repub- 
lica Jurisconsultorum,”) a history of law under a ficti- 
tious form, which was much admired and often reprinted. 
In 1748 he became a councillor of the king. He wrote 
“On the Vicious Manner of Defending Causes in Court,” 
(1744.) Died in 1761. 

See Spiritt, ‘‘ Elogio storico di G. A. Gennaro,’’ 1762 ; T1PALDO, 
© Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Genneté, zhén’ta’, (CLAUDE LEOPOLD,) a French 
mechanician, born near Nancy in 1706. He wrote a 
work “On the Construction of Chimneys warranted 
not to Smoke,” (1760.), Died in 1782. 

Genod, zheh-no’, (MICHEL PHILIBERT,) a French 
painter of history and genre, born at Lyons in 1795. 

Genoels, ga-nools’, [Dutch pron. Ha-nools’,] (ABRA- 
HAM,) an eminent Flemish landscape-painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1640. He worked in Paris and Rome, 
whither he went about 1674. He painted the back- 
grounds of Lebrun’s “ Battles of Alexander,” and several 
views in the vicinity of Rome. Died about 1722. 

See Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Genoude, zheh-nood’, (ANTOINE EUGENE,) a noted 
French journalist, born at Montélimart in 1792. He 
became editor in 1821 of the “Gazette de France,” a 
legitimist journal of Paris, in which post he displayed 
considerable ability, but, owing to his fondness for 
polemics, was involved in numerous difficulties. He 
wrote ‘‘Considerations on the Greeks and Turks,” 
“The Life of Jesus Christ and the Apostles, drawn from 
the Gospels,” (1836,) a “History of France,” (16 vols., 
1844-47,) and other works. Abbé Genoude took holy 
orders in 1835, after the death of his wife. Died in 1840. 

See Crétingeav-Joty, “ Histoire de M. de Genoude et de la 
Gazette de France,” 1843; ‘‘ Biographie de M. de Genoude,” 
anonymous, Paris, 1844; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Genoux, zheh-noo’, (CLAuDE,) a Savoyard writer 
and traveller, born in 1811, made the tour of the world 
twice, and published “‘Memoirs of a Savoyard Boy,” 
(1844.) He wrote a “ History of Savoy,” (1852,) and 
other works. 

_ Genovesi, ja-no-va/See, (ANTONIO,) an eminent Ital- 
ian philosopher and political economist, born near Sa- 
lerno in 1712. He was ordained a priest in 1736, and 
became professor of metaphysics at Naples in 1741. He 
published “ Elements of Metaphysics,” (in Latin, 1st vol., 
1743,) and a treatise on logic, “Elements of Logico- 
Critical Art,” (‘‘Elementa Artis logico-criticz,” 1745.) 
In these two works he combined the principles of Bacon, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Locke. He was the first occu- 
pant of the chair of political economy founded in 1754 
at Naples. His lectures on that subject were very popu- 
lar, and gave a great impulse to the study of the same. 
They were published by him under the title of “ Lectures 
on Commerce or Civil Economy,” (‘Lezioni di Com- 
mercio o di Economia civile,” 2 vols.) His “Logic for 
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Youth” (‘Logica per i Giovannetti,” 1766) is highly 
commended. Died at Naples in 1769. 

See ‘‘ Life of Genovesi,”’ prefixed to his Works; G. M. GaLant1, 
““Elogio storico del Signor Abate A. Genovesi,” 1772; TIPALDo, 
“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Gen/ser-ic, [Gr. Tuépucoc; Lat. GENSERI/CUS or 
Gizeri/cus,] a famous king of the Vandals, born at 
Seville about 406 A.D., was a son of King Godigisdus or 
Modigisdus. In 429 he crossed from Spain into Africa 
with a large army, was joined by many Donatists, and 
gained victories over the Roman general Bonifacius. 
His army committed great atrocities and devastation. 
He captured Carthage in 439, made himself master of 
Northern Africa, and, according to some writers, formed 
an alliance with Attila the Hun. He had a powerful 
fleet, which was a great scourge to the Romans. In 455 
he was invited by the empress Eudocia, or Eudoxia, to 
fight against the usurper Maximus. He accordingly 
marched against Rome, which he sacked, and carried 
Eudoxia with many other Romans as captives to Car- 


thage. His fleet defeated that of the emperor Majorian 
in 457. In religion Genseric was an Arian. Died in 
477 A.D. 


See Procoptus, ‘‘ Bellum Vandalicum ;” Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ;” Le Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”” 


Gensonneé, zhén’so’nd’, (ARMAND,) a French lawyer, 
and one of the leaders of the Girondists, born at Bor- 
deaux in 1758, was one of the most energetic promoters 
of the Revolution. He was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1791, and to the Convention in 1792. He 
opposed the execution of the king, and exerted himself 
for the welfare of the dauphin and his sister. In the 
struggle that followed between the Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, Gensonné was one of the most prominent and elo- 
quent champions of his party. One day, in the tribunal, 
as he was picturing the horrible excesses that had been 
committed, and was in bold terms denouncing the per- 
petrators, some one cried, “But they have saved the 
country.” ‘ Yes,” answered Gensonné; “‘as the geese 
saved the Capitol.” When the Jacobins had obtained 
full power, he was arrested, and condemned to death, 
with twenty-one of his colleagues, in October, 1793. 


See Lamartine, ‘‘History of the Girondists,” book xlvii. ; 
Turers, ‘ History of the French Revolution ;”’ ** Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Gent, jént, ? (THoMAS,) an English printer and anti- 
quary, born in York in 1691. He wrote several works, 
among which is “An Ancient and Modern History of the 
Famous City of York.” Died in 1778. 

See the ‘‘ Life of Thomas Gent,” by himself. 

Gentil. See LEGENTIL. 

Gentil, zhén’tel’ or zhén’te’ye, (ANDRE ANTOINE 
PrIERRE,) a French writer on agriculture, was born in 
Franche-Comté about 1728. He produced an “Essay 
on Agronomy,” (“Essai d’Agronomie,” 1777.) Buffon 
expressed a high opinion of his talents and character. 
Died in Paris in 1800. 

Gentil, (JEAN BAprisTE JosEPH,) a French officer 
and historical writer, born at Bagnols in 1726. He went 
to India in 1752, fought several campaigns against the 
British, and entered the service of Sujah Dowlah. He 
made a rich collection of medals, manuscripts, etc., which 
he presented to the Royal Library and Museum of Paris. 
He returned to France in 1778, and died in 1799, leaving 
in manuscript a “ History of the Mogul Empire,” and 
other works. In 1822 M. Didot published his “ Meé- 
moires d’Indostan.” 

See “ Précis sur J. B. J, Gentil,” etc., Paris, 1814; Mutt, “ His- 
tory of British India.’’ 

Gentile, jén-tee’]4, (Lurct PriMo,) a Flemish por- 
trait-painter, born at Brussels about 1606. He worked 
many years at Rome, and painted some historical pic- 
tures. Heis called an excellent colorist. Died about 1670, 

Gentile da Fabriano. See FABRIANO. 

Gentile Gentili, jén-tee/]d jén-tee/lee, [Lat. Grnri’- 
LIs DE GENTIL/IBUS,| surnamed FULGINAS, a celebrated 
Italian physician, was born at Foligno. He was the 
author of several medical works. Died in 1348. 


See G. Grrotamt, “Discorso storico-critico sopra Gentile da 
Foligno,’’ 1844. 


Gentileschi. See Lom, (ORAZIO.) 
Gentilis. See GENTILE. 
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Gen-ti’lis, (or jén-tee/léss,) (ALBERICO,) an Italian 
jurist of high reputation, born in the March of Ancona 
in 1551. Having become a Protestant, he emigrated to 
England, found a patron in the Earl of Leicester, and 
obtained in 1587 the chair of civil law at Oxford. Among 
his numerous works the most important is ‘‘ Three Books 
on the Law of War,” (“De Jure Belli Libri tres,” 1589,) 
which is said to contain sound principles on the law of 
nations. He died at Oxford in 1611. 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses ;?? Tarsanp, ‘‘Vies des Juris- 
consultes,”’ 

Gentilis, (GIOVANNI VALENTINO,) a Socinian theo- 
logian, born at Cosenza, in Italy, about 1520. He fled, 
to avoid persecution, to Geneva, and thence to Poland. 
Having been banished from Poland, he was tried at 
Berne for heresy, and beheaded, in 1566. 

See Aretius, ‘‘ Valentini Gentilis Historia.” 

Gen-ti/lis, (RoBERT?T,) an English /ttévateur, born in 
London in 1590, was a son of Alberico Gentilis, noticed 
above. He translated “The History of the Inquisition” 
from the Italian of Fra Paolo, and made other transla- 
tions from the Italian and Spanish. Died about 1654. 

See Woop, ‘“‘Athenz Oxonienses.’’ 


Gentilis, (Scipio,) a Protestant and jurist, born in 
the March of Ancona in 1563, was a brother of Alberico, 
noticed above. He became eminent as professor of law 
at Altorf, and wrote several legal works. Died in 1616. 

See G. Konic, “ Leichpredigt auf S. Gentilis,” 1617; G. MonTE- 
CHIARI, ‘‘ Elogio storico di S. Gentili,”? 1816. 

Gentillet, zhén‘te’ya’, (INNOCENT,) a French jurist 
and Protestant, born at Vienne. He wrote, in Latin, 
“ Anti-Machiavel,” (1576,) an “ Apology for the French 
Christians of the Reformed Religion,” (1578,) and other 
works. Died at Geneva about 1595. 

Gentilotti, jén-te-lot’tee, (GIOVANNI BENEDETTO,) a 
learned ecclesiastic, born in the Tyrol in 1672, was keeper 
of the Imperial Library of Vienna from 1707 to 1723. He 
became Bishop of Trent in 1725, and died the same year. 

Gentius, én’te-us, (GEORG,) a German Orientalist, 
born at Dahme in 1618. He published a Latin version 
of Saadi’s “ Gulistan,” (1651.) Died in 1687. 

See A. Bryer, ‘‘ Historia Vite, etc. Georgii Gentii,’’ 1733. 

Gen/tleman, (FRANCIS,) a dramatic writer and actor, 
born in Dublin in 1728. He wrote, besides dramas, 
“ Royal Fables,” in verse, (1766.) His best work is the 
“Dramatic Censor,” (2 vols., 1770,) in which he criti- 
cised the dramas and actors of his time. Died in 1784. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Gentz, von, fon génts, (FRIEDRICH,) a distinguished 
German publicist, born at Breslau in 1764, became in 
1802 imperial councillor in the state chancery at Vienna. 
He was an ardent opponent of the French Revolution. 
As head secretary, he was present at the Congress of 
Vienna, and at the conference of ministers at Paris in 
1815. He was the principal contributor to the “ Historical 
Journal,” (1799,) and wrote a treatise ‘On the Political 
Condition of Europe before and after the French Revo- 
lution.” Healso translated Burke’s “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution.” Died in 1832. 

See VARNHAGEN, “ Biographische Skizze tiber Gentz ;”’? SCHLESIER, 
“ Schriften von F. von Geutz,’’ 1838; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;” “Edinburgh Review’’ for January, 1807, and January, 1863. 

Geoffrey, jéf’re, (GAIMAR,) an English poet of the 
twelfth century, wrote a “ History of England” in Anglo- 
Norman verse. ? 

Geoffrey or Mon/moutnu, surnamed Artrv/RUS, or 
ARTHUR, an English historian, was Bishop of Saint 
Asaph. His principal workis a “ History of the Britons,” 
whichis generally believed to contain more romance and 
fable than true history. He also translated Merlin’s 
“Prophecies” into Latin prose. Died in 1154. 

Geoffrin, zho’fran’, (MARIE THERESE Rodet— 
ro’da’,) MADAME, a French lady, distinguished as a 
patroness of learning and the fine arts, born in Paris in 
1699. She was on intimate terms with many celebrated 
characters, among whom were Montesquieu and Count 
Stanislas Poniatowski. The latter, on ascending the 
throne of Poland, invited her to visit Warsaw, where she 
was received with great honours. Died in Paris in 1777. 


See Marmontet, “‘ Mémoires ;’ Grimm and Dineror, ‘‘Cor- 
respondance ;’’ A. MorEter, “‘ Portrait de Madame Geoffrin,” 1777. 
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Geoffroi, zho’frw4’, surnamed LE BEL, Duke of 
Anjou, called afterwards PLANTAGENET, (because he 
wore the plant named genét, or gev7sta,—a species of 
broom,—on his helmet,) was born in 1113. He married 
Matilda, a daughter of Henry I. of England, in 1129. 
He waged war against Stephen of Blois for the pos- 
session of Normandy. His son became Henry II. of 
England. Died in 1150. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Geoffroi IT, Duke of Bretagne, surnamed THE BEAu- 
TIFUL, the third son of Henry II. of England, was born 
in 1158. He married Constance, daughter of Conan IV., 
and thus became the Duke of Brittany. He was the 
father of the unfortunate Prince Arthur who was assas- 
sinated by order of his uncle, John, King of England. 
In early youth he distinguished himself in the wars of 
Philippe Auguste against the dukes of Burgundy and 
others. Died in 1186. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Geoffroi, [Lat. Grorrri/pus,] Abbé de Vendéme, a 
powerful French cardinal, born at Angers ; died in 1132. 

Geoffroi de Beaulieu. See GALFRID DE BEAULIEU. 

Geoffroy, zho’frwa’, (CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a chemist 
and pharmaceutist, a brother of Etienne Francois, noticed 
below, was born in Paris in 1685. He wrote, besides 
other works, ‘‘Observations on the Essential Oils,” 
(1707.) Died in 1752. 

See F. Horrer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie;’? Qu#Rarp, ‘* La 
France Littéraire.”’ 

Geoffroy, (ErlENNE FRANGOIS,) a distinguished 
French physician, born in Paris in 1672. In 1709 he 
became professor of medicine and pharmacy in the 
College of France. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. Among his works is a ‘Treatise 
on Materia Medica,” (“Tractatus de Materia Medica,” 
174I,) which was translated into English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and had a European reputation. Died 
In 1731. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloge de Geoffroy,” prefixed to his ‘Traité 
de Matitre médicale; F. Horrer, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Geoffroy, (E1IENNE Louts,) a French physician and 
entomologist, a son of the preceding, was born in Paris 
in 1725. Among his works are a valuable “Abridged 
History of the Insects which are found near Paris,” 
(1762,) ‘‘ Dissertations upon the Organ of Hearing in 
Man, in Reptiles, and in Fishes,” (1778,) and ‘ Hygiene 
sive Ars Sanitatem conservandi ; Poema,” (1771.) This 
poem is commended by several French critics for its 
elegance and other merits. He died in 1810. 

See F. Hoerer, “‘ Histoire de Ja Chimie.” 


Geoffroy, (JULIEN Louts,) ABBE, a celebrated French 
critic and editor, born at Rennes in 1743. He became, 
in 1776, professor of rhetoric in the College of Navarre, 
Paris, and editor of the “Année littéraire,” founded by 
Fréron. He wrote able critical articles for this periodical 
during fifteen years. In 1790-92 he edited a royalist 
journal. In 1800 he became an assistant editor of the 
“Journal des Débats,” for which he wrote dramatical 
criticisms with great success. He indulged in bitter sar- 
casm and virulence against Voltaire and other authors. 
Died in 1814. His critiques in the “ Journal des Débats’ 
were published in 5 vols., (1819-20.) ’ 

See Passrron, ‘‘Observations sur le Caractére et le Talent de 
feu Geoffroy,” 1826; SAINTE-BEuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Geoffroy (or Geoffroi) d’Auxerre, zho’frw4’ dd’- 
saik’, a French abbot, was a disciple of Abelard, and 
afterwards of Saint Bernard. He wrote numerous 
ecclesiastical works, one of which was an “Epistle on 
Transubstantiation.” Died about 1180. 

Geoffroy (or Geoffroi) de Vinsauf—van’sdof’, 
[Lat. GALFRI/DUS DE VINOSAL’vo,] a Latin poet of the 
twelfth century, was a native of England. He wrote a 
treatise on the Art of Poetry, entitled ‘“ Nova Poetria.” 

Geoffroy-Chateau, zho’frwa’ sh&’/to’, (Marc AN- 
TOINE,) a brother of Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, was born at 
Etampes in 1774. He served with distinction in Egypt 
as an officer, and in the campaign against Austria 1805. 
Died in 1806. 
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Geoffroy-Martel, zho’frwa’ mar’tél’, Count of Anjou 
and Poitou, was born in 1006. For the great energy and 
bravery that he displayed in the feudal wars, and tor his 
victories over the Saracens, he received the surname of 
MARTEL, (“ hammer,” or “mallet.”) Died in 1061. 

Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, zho’frw4’ san _ te’lair’, 
(ErreENNE,) a distinguished French naturalist, born at 
Etampes (Seine-et-Oise) on the 15th of April, 1772. He 
was educated in the College of Navarre, Paris, and be- 
came a favourite pupil of Haiiy. In 1793 he was ap- 
pointed professor of zoology in the Museum of Natural 
History. He was one of the savants who accompanied 
Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt in 1798, and returned 
about the end of 1801 with a rich collection of animals, 
of which he wrote descriptions. He propounded his 
celebrated theory of the unity of organic composition 
(which may be said to have laid the foundation of philo- 
sophical anatomy) in several memoirs, which opened to 
him the doors of the Institute in 1807. In 1809 he was 
appointed professor of zoology (or anatomy) at the 
Faculty of Sciences. He published an important work, 
entitled ‘Anatomical Philosophy,” (‘Philosophie ana- 
tomique,” 2 vols., 1818-22,) which excited a great con- 
troversy between the author and Cuvier, They differed 
in regard to the doctrine of final causes and the immu- 
tability of species, both of which were maintained by 
Cuvier. “We have a powerful ally in Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,” said Goethe, (1830.) ‘‘The synthetic method 
of looking at nature, initiated by him in France, can no 
more retrograde.” Among his numerous works are one 
“On the Principle of the Unity of Organic Composi- 
tion,” (1828,) a ‘Natural History of the Fishes of the 
Nile and Reptiles of Egypt,” published in the great work 
of the Egyptian Commission, (1808-29,) and a ‘‘ Natural 
History of Mammiferz,” (with F. Cuvier, 4 vols., 1820- 
42.) Died June 19, 1844. 

See I. Georrroy-Saint-Hiairg, “ Vie, Travaux, etc. d’Etienne 
Geoffroy-Saint- Hilaire,” 1847; FLourens, ‘“‘Mémoire de Geoffroy- 
Saint- Hilaire,” (and English translation of the same, in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1861 ;) MerssEmMan, “‘ Geoffroy-Saint- Hilaire, son 
Caractére, ses Découvertes,’’ 1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;’? ‘‘ Westminster Review” for January, 1854. 

Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, (Istpore,) a distinguished 
French zoologist, son of the preceding, was born in Paris, 
December 16, 1805. He was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences in 1833, and afterwards became successively 
inspector-general of the University, member of the coun- 
cil of public instruction, (1845,) and professor of zoology, 
(1850.) Among his principal works are ‘‘Essays on 
General Zoology,” (1840,) “ Natural History of Insects 
and Molluscs,” (1841,) and “General Natural History of 
the Organic Kingdoms,” (1852.) Died in November, 186. 

See De Quatreracss, ‘‘Mémoire d’Isidore Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,” (and English version of the same, in the Smithsonian Re- 
port for 1862.) 

George, [Ger. Grorc, ga’orcG,] Duke of Saxony, sur- 
named THE BEARDED, was born in 1471. He began to 
reign in 1500, and opposed the Reformation initiated by 
Luther. Died in 1530. 

George, a learned Eastern physician and Nestorian 
of the eighth century, was the confidential friend and 
medical adviser of Al-Mansoor, the Caliph of Bagdad. 
He wrote a “ Treatise on Medicine,” in Syriac. 

George (Lewis) I, King of Great Britain, was the 
son of Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and Sophia, 
the youngest daughter of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, who was a sister of Charles I. of England. 
He was born. at Osnaburg in May, 1660, and married his 
cousin, Sophia Dorothea, the daughter of the Duke of 
Zell, in 1682. In 1698 he succeeded his father (origin- 
ally Duke of Brunswick and Liineburg) as Elector of 
Hanover. In 1701 the English Parliament passed the 
Act of Settlement, excluding the son of James II. and 
her Catholic claimants, and entailing the crown on the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, as the nearest Protestant 
heir, in case neither the reigning king nor the princess 
Anne should leave issue. Sophia died in May, 1714, and 
on the death of Queen Anne, August 1 of the same year, 
the son of Sophia was proclaimed as George I. 

He selected his cabinet almost exclusively from the 
Whig party, giving his chief confidence to Lord Town- 
shend, who was secretary of state. The Tories were re- 
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garded by him with strong suspicion and dislike. In 
1715 the partisans of the Pretender, headed by the Earl 
of Mar, raised a rebellion in Scotland, and were defeated 
at Sheriffmuir. Another army of Jacobites surrendered 
at Preston, and the rebellion was suppressed early in 
1716. In 1717 Townshend was dismissed from power, 
and Mr. Stanhope and the Earl of Sunderland became 
the principal ministers. War was declared against Spain 
in 1718, and, after a few battles, was ended by a peace 
in the next year. In 1720 the ministry received an im- 
portant accession in Robert Walpole, who ingratiated 
himself with the Prince of Wales and effected a recon- 
ciliation between him and the king. (See next article.) 
About this time the famous South Sea scheme exploded, 
and thousands of families were reduced to beggary in a 
moment. Stanhope having died in 1721, Walpole became 
prime minister, with Townshend as his principal col- 
league. Jn 1725 a treaty of defensive alliance was signed 
between England, France, and Prussia, and the former 
was involved in a war against Spain; but no important 
battles were fought by these powers. George I. died at 
Osnaburg in June, 1727, and was succeeded by his son, 
George II. George I. was ignorant of the English lan- 
guage, and was deficient in popular qualities. He was 
steady in his friendships, and is said to have had more 
virtues than accomplishments. 

See E, Purenvorr, ‘‘ Vita et Res geste Georgii I. Regis Magne 


Britanniz,”’ 1728; P. H. Limtgrs, ‘‘ Mémoires du Régne de George 
I,”’ 5 vols., 1729-31 ; LinGARD, “‘ History of England.” 


George (Aucustus) IL, King of Great Britain, was 
the only son of George I. and Sophia Dorothea, and was 
born at Hanover in 1683. In 1705 ne married the prin- 
cess Caroline of Brandenburg-Anspach. He displayed 
courage at the battle of Oudenarde, (1708,) where he 
fought against the French. On his father’s accession to 
the throne, he accompanied him to England, and was 
created Prince of Wales in September, 1714. The king 
was jealous of his heir-apparent, who was a rather un- 
dutiful son. In 1718 the latter assumed the attitude of 
open opposition, and kept his own court. They were 
reconciled in 1720, by the mediation of Walpole. 

George II. ascended the throne in June, 1727. By 
the influence of Queen Caroline, Walpole-was retained 
in office as prime minister, and but little change was 
made in the cabinet, which was composed of Whigs and 
supported by a large majority in Parliament. A treaty 
of peace was concluded with Spain in November, 1729. 
The ascendency of Walpole was confirmed by a general 
peace, which lasted ten years, and by the growing pros- 
perity of the country. About 1736, Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, quarrelled with his father, and became the chief 
of the opposition, which included William Pitt and other 
Whigs. In 1739 public opinion or popular clamour 
compelled Walpole to renew the war against Spain on 
the question of maritime right. The question of the 
Austrian succession produced in 1740 a general Euro- 
pean war, in which the English ministry became an ally 
of Maria Theresa of Austria against Prussia, Spain, etc. 
In January, 1742, Walpole was forced to resign by an 
adverse majority in the House, (though he still retained 
the favour of the king,) and was succeeded by Lord 
Wilmington as first lord of the treasury. Lord Carteret, 
however, soon became, through royal favour and his 
own merit, the most influential minister. George II. 
gained a victory over the French at Dettingen, (1743,) 
the last battle in which a king of England appeared at 
the head of his troops. 

About the end of 1743, Henry Pelham was appointed 
first lord of the treasury, or premier. In the summer 
of 1745 the Pretender Charles Edward Stuart landed in 
Scotland, and raised a formidable rebellion. His army 
took Edinburgh, and defeated the royal troops at Pres- 
tonpans. He pursued his victorious march towards 
London as far as Derby, whence he retreated to Scot- 
land, followed by the royal army. In April, 1746, the 
Duke of Cumberland gained a decisive victory over the 
insurgents at Culloden, after which they were unable to 
renew the contest. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, the European war was terminated, or rather sus- 
pended. In 1758 the English and French were again 
embroiled by the question of the American Boundary, 
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and the former became the ally of Frederick the Great 
in the Seven Years’ war, 1756-62. Mr. Pitt (afterwards 
Lord Chatham) in June, 1757, became the master-spirit 


of an administration perhaps the most glorious that had ' 


presided over the destinies of the nation. (See Pirv, 
WILLIAM.) A series of brilliant victories over the 
French, in Canada, India, and at sea, illustrated the last 
years of George the Second’s reign. He died on the 
25th of October, 1760, and was succeeded by his grand- 
son, George III. ‘He had scarcely one kingly quality,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ except personal courage and justice. 
Of acquired knowledge he had little, professing great 
contempt for literature.” 

See Lorp Manon, “ History of England;’? Lorp Hervey, 
‘** Memoirs of the Reign of George II.,”’ 1848; Horack WALPOLE, 
“Memoirs of the Last Ten Years of the Reign of George IL.,” 4 
vols,, 1822; “‘ Edinburgh Review’ for June, 1822; ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for April, 1868; THACKERAyY’s “Lectures on the 
Georges.” 

George (WILLIAM FREDERICK) III, King of Great 
Britain, born on the 4th of June, 1738, was the eldest 
son of Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, and a grand- 
son of George II. His mother was Augusta, daughter 
of Frederick, Duke of Saxe-Gotha. His education was 
directed by Lord Harcourt as governor, and the Bishop 
of Norwich as preceptor, until 1752. He was brought 
up in strict seclusion by his mother. In 1751 he was 
created Prince of Wales. Before his accession his groom 
of the stole, Lord Bute, acquired an almost unbounded 
influence over him, and instilled Tory principles into his 
mind. He ascended the throne on the 25th of October, 
1760, being the first sovereign of the house of Hanover 
who was a native of Great Britain. He had received from 
nature a strong will and mental capacities which quali- 
fied him to become a good man of business. His age, 
his appearance, and his moral character prepossessed 
the nation warmly in his favour. Lord Bute, who still 
retained his ascendency over the king, was appointed 
secretary of state, and several of his partisans were in- 
troduced into the cabinet. Pitt, who was then prime 
minister, finding himself overruled, resigned in October, 
1761, and was succeeded by Bute. For the first time 
since the accession of the house of Hanover, the Tory 
party came into power. In 1761 George III. married 
the princess Charlotte, a daughter of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz. War was declared against Spain in 
January, 1762. The treaty of Paris, in February, 1763, 
restored the peace of Europe and recognized the right 
of England to Canada and Florida. In April of the 
same year the nation was amazed by the sudden resig- 
nation of Bute, and George Grenville became first lord 
of the treasury. “ We are inclined to think,” says Mac- 
aulay, ‘that the worst administration which has governed 
England since the Revolution was that of Grenville. 
His public acts may be classed under two heads,—out- 
rages on the liberty of the people, and outrages on the 
dignity of the crown.” He offended the king by in- 
sisting that no secret adviser (alluding to Bute) should 
have access to the royal ear; but he was kept in office, 
because:the king had no choice except between him and 
the Whigs. In 1765 Grenville proposed and enacted a 
bill for imposing stamp-duties on the North American 
colonies,—“ the effects of which,” says Macaulay, “ will 
long be felt by the whole human race.” The ministers 
became so intolerable to George III. that he sent for 
Pitt and solicited him to forma ministry; but Pitt was 
impracticable, and at last the king reluctantly called the 
Whigs into his council. The Marquis of Rockingham 
became prime minister in July, 1765, and the Stamp Act 
was repealed in the next session. But the new ministry 
was not cordially supported by the king, and was assailed 
and obstructed by the king’s friends at every turn. The 
court having secured the services of Pitt by lavish pro- 
mises and caresses, Rockingham was dismissed in 1766, 
and Pitt, now created Earl of Chatham, was appointed 
prime minister. But diseases of body and mind soon 
rendered him unable to attend to business. New taxes 
imposed on the Americans in 1767 provoked violent 
opposition. Lord Chatham resigned in October, 1768. 
Lord North was prime minister from January, 1770, 
until March, 1782, during which period the revolted 
colonies resisted with success the British armies, and 
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were finally separated from the empire. (See WASHING- 
TON.) In 1778 England was involved in war with France, 
which had become the ally of the United States. 

The resignation of Lord North was followed by the 
brief ministries of Rockingham, Shelburne, and Port- 
land. Peace was concluded between England on one 
hand, and the United States, France, and Spain on the 
other, by the treaty of Paris, in 1783. In December, 
1783, William Pitt commenced his long and eventful 
Tory administration. ‘With more power than any 
minister ever possessed,” says Lord Brougham,—* with 
a friendly court, an obsequious Parliament, a confiding 
people,—he held the supreme place in the public coun- 
cils for twenty years, and, except the Union with Ireland, 
(1800,) he has not left a single measure behind him for 
which the community whose destinies he so long swayed 
has any reason to respect his memory.” (See Pir, 
WILLIAM.) The most important event of his adminis- 
tration was the war against the French republic and 
Bonaparte, which began in 1793. Naval victories were 
gained by Lord Howe in 1794, and by Nelson, at the 
battle of the Nile, in 1798. In March, 1801, Pitt re- 
signed, and Addington became premier. The war was 
suspended by the treaty of Amiens, in March, 1802, 
and renewed in May, 1803. Mr. Pitt was restored to 
power in 1804, and died in January, 1806, when a Whig 
ministry was formed by Fox and Lord Grenville. After 
the death of Fox, in 1807, Mr. Percival and Lord Liver- 
pool were successively the prime ministers. George III. 
having become insane in 1810, his son George was ap- 
pointed regent. Among the important events of this 
reign were the victory of Trafalgar, 1805, the American 
war, 1812-14, and the battle of Waterloo, 1815. The 
mental malady of the king continued until his death, in 
January, 1820, when he was succeeded by his son, George 
IV. George III. was the father of nine sons and six 
daughters. His reign of sixty years’ duration was the 
longest and one of the most eventful in the annals of 
Britain. “Few princes,” says Lord Brougham, “ have 
been more exemplary in their domestic habits or in the 
offices of private friendship. But the instant that his 
prerogative was concerned, or his bigotry interfered 
with, or his will thwarted, the most bitter animosity, 
the most calculating coldness of heart, the most unfor- 
giving resentment, took possession of his whole breast, 
and swayed it by turns.” 

See Apo.puus, ‘‘ History of England from the Accession of George 
III. to 1783”? MACFARLANE, “ History of the Reign of George IIL.,”” 
2 vols., 1770-96; ‘‘George the Third, his Court and Family,” 1820; 
Brown, “ Memoirs of George ITI. ;”? Joun Arkin, “Annals of the 
Reign of King George III.,” 2 vols., 1820; Lorn BrouGuam, 
“Historical Sketch of the Statesmen of the Lime of George IIT. ;”” 
LinGArD, ‘‘ History of England;” ‘‘ Georgiana, or Anecdotes of 
George III.,”’? 1820; ‘‘Correspondence of King George IIT. with 
Lord North from 1768 to 1783,’’ London, 1867; ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Life and Reign of George III.,” by J. HENeaGE Jesse, London, 
1867. 

George (AUGUSTUS FREDERICK) IV., King of Great 
Britain, the eldest son of George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte, was born on the 12th of August, 1762. His 
education was confided in 1771 ta Lord Holderness as 
governor, and Markham, Bishop of Chester, as pre- 
ceptor, who both resigned in 1776. Their places were 
supphed by the Duke of Montague and Dr. Hurd. His 
natural abilities were above mediocrity, but were not 
diligently or wisely improved. In his youth he became 
an object of his father’s invincible aversion, and by a 
natural consequence attached himself to the Whig party, 
who were also treated as enemies by the king. He ex- 
bausted prematurely the resources of sensual indulgence, 
and was deeply involved in debt by gaming and extrava- 
gance. About 1786 he married privately Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
a Roman Catholic lady, who was the abject of his most 
lasting attachment, This marriage was illegal, and, when 
the subject was broached in Parliament, was publicly dis- 
owned by the Prince of Wales, The pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties rendered a regular marriage necessary, 
as the king refused to supply his extravagant wants except 
on condition that he should marry. In 1795 he married 
his cousin, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, a daughter of 
the Duke of Brunswick, who became the mother of the 
princess Charlotte in 1796, and whom he treated with 
studied neglect, if not contempt. A final separation 
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took place in 1796, and scandalous reports against her 
honour were circulated. 

The king having become, through insanity, incom- 
petent for the duties of royalty, the Prince of Wales was 
appointed regent in February, 1811. He retained in 
office the Tory ministry of Mr. Percival, abandoning his 
former political friends, who accused him of ingratitude. 
The foreign policy of the prince regent was the same as 
that of George ILI. The war against the French was 
prosecuted with vigour and success in the Peninsula. In 
June, 1812, war was declared against the United States, 
with whicha treaty of peace was concluded in December, 
1814. Lord Liverpool succeeded Percival as prime min- 
ister in 1812. . The only child of the prince regent, the 
princess Charlotte, died in 1817. On the death of his 
father, George IV. ascended the throne, on the 29th of 
January, 1820. Great excitement was produced by the 
process instituted by the ministry in 1820 against Queen 
Caroline, for alleged infidelity to her husband. The ma- 
jority for the ministers on this question in the Flouse was 
so small that they abandoned the case. (See CAROLINE 
AMELIA ELIZABEYH.) The prime minister, Lord Liver- 
pool, having been prostrated by apoplexy, was succeeded 
by Mr. Canning in April, 1827. On the death of Canning, 
in August of the same year, Viscount Goderich became 
premier. In January, 1828, a new ministry was formed, 
under the Duke of Wellington. A bill for the relief of 
Roman Catholics from political disabilities was passed, 
after a long contest, in April, 1829. George LV. died in 
June, 1830, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of Clarence, as William IV. George IV. had no public 
virtues, and took little interest in the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

See WALLAcE, “‘ Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George IV. ;” 
CosseTT, ‘‘ History of George IV.;” Mackintosu, “ History of 
England ;”’ LLoyp, “‘ George [V.: Memoirs of his Life,’’? 1830; Rev. 
GEORGE Cro ty, ‘‘ Life and Times of George IV.” 

George I, King of Georgia, of the dynasty of Pagra- 
tides, ascended the throne in 1015. He reigned over a 
great extent of territory besides that included in Georgia, 
and was one of the most powerful Christian monarchs 
of his time. He revolted against Basil II., Emperor 
of Constantinople, who ravaged Georgia with fire and 
sword and compelled George to sue for peace. Died 
in 1027. 

See Le Brau, ‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

George IL, grandson of the preceding, was crowned 
King of Georgia in 1072. He carried on an unsuccessful 
and disastrous war against the Sultan of Persia, to whom 
he was forced to become a tributary. Died in 1089. 

George ITI. usurped the throne of Georgia in 1156, 
when the true heir to the crown was his nephew Temna. 
George waged several long and successful wars against 
the Persian and Turkish Moslems. Died in 1180. 

George IV. ascended the Georgian throne in 1198, 
and added fresh glory to the arms of the Georgians by 
his brilliant victories over his Mohammedan neighbours, 
In 1220 the Moguls invaded and laid waste a great part 
of Georgia. George attacked them, and was defeated; 
but one of his generals soon after succeeded in driving 
the invaders from the country. Died in 1223. 

George VI. succeeded his cousin George V. For 
the ability that he exhibited in quelling the civil disturb- 
ances in Georgia, and the successful efforts he made to 
repair the effects of long and fierce wars, he received 
the title of “Most Hlustrious.” Died in 1346. 

George VIL ascended the throne of Georgia in 1394. 
His father, Bagrat V., had been compelled to submit to 
Tamerlane and embrace the Moslem faith; but George 
determined to yield neither his freedom nor his religion 
to the conqueror. Tamerlane invaded Georgia twice 
for the purpose of subduing the Georgian monarch and 
spreading the Mohammedan religion; but he did not 
succeed. After the second invasion, George collected 
all his forces, recaptured the fortresses that had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and compelled all Mussul- 
mans to leave Georgia. Died in 1407. 

See Von Hammer, “ Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman,’’ 

George I, VLADIMIROVITCH, written also Juri or 
Jouri, Grand Duke of Russia, ascended the throne in 
1149. He was the son of Vladimir Monomachos, who 
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married Gyda, daughter of Harold, the last Saxon king 
of England. On account of his ambitious and grasping 
character, George received the surname of DOLGOROOKI, 
(Long-Handed.) He founded the city of Moscow, and 
in various ways promoted the civilization of his country. 
Died in 1157, and was succeeded by his son Andrew. 
See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 
George II., UsrvoLopovircn, grandson of George 
I., became Archduke of Russia in 1212. He was soon 
after compelled to abdicate by his brother Constantine, 
who, however, on his death-bed, 1219, named George as 
his successor. In 1224 Russia was invaded by the troops 
of Jengis Khan, who defeated an army of one hundred 
thousand Russians, and ravaged the country as far as 
the Dnieper, and then suddenly retired. In 1237 the 
Moguls reappeared, with three hundred thousand men, 
and took and destroyed Moscow, and the capital Vladimir. 
George was killed in 1238, while bravely resisting the 
invaders. 
See Karamzin, ‘‘ Histoire de 1’Empire de Russie,” translated by 
Divorr; Erscu und Gruper, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 
George, Duke of Clarence, a younger brother of Ed- 
ward IV. of England, was born in 1449. He married 
Isabella, a daughter of the Earl of Warwick, “the King- 
maker,” and aided the latter to dethrone Edward IV. 
about 1470. Soon after that date he deserted Warwick 
and joined the army of Edward; but, having again of- 


| fended his royal brother, he was accused of treason, 


and was found dead in the Tower in 1478. 
speare’s “Henry VI., Part HI.”) 

George oF Cyprus, a learned writer, who became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 1283 and abdicated in 
1289. He wrote, besides other works, an autobiography, 
“Vita Georgii Cypri,” (Venice, 1763.) Died in 1290. 

See Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Graeca.” 

George oF DENMARK, PRINCE, a younger son of 
Frederick IIL, was born in 1653. He married Anne, 
daughter of James II. of England, in 1683, and was a 
privy councillor in the reign of his father-in-law. In 
November, 1688, in company with the Duke of Ormond, 
he deserted James IJ. at Andover, and joined the party 
of the Prince of Orange. “The impenetrable stupidity 
of Prince George,” says Macaulay, ‘‘served his turn or 
this occasion better than cunning would have done. It 
was his habit, when any news was told him, to exclaim, 
in French, ‘Est-il possible?’ ‘Is it possible?’ This catch- 
word was now of great use to him. ‘ Est-il possible?’ 
he cried, when he had been made to understand that 
Churchill and Grafton were missing.” He was created 
Duke of Cumberland in 1689, and, on the accession of 
his wife as queen, received nominally the chief command 
of the army. Died in 1708. 

See Macau ay, “ History of England;” Burnet, “ History of 
his Own Time.” 

George DANIELOVITCH, Grand Duke of Russia, was 
a rival of his uncle Michael, against whom he waged 
war. He was assassinated by a son of Michael in 1328. 

George or TREBIZONDE, |Gr. De@pysog Tparegovvruog, | 
a celebrated scholar, born in the isle of Crete in 1396. 
About 1430 he became professor of Greek at Venice, and 
was afterwards appointed secretary to Pope Eugenius. 
He wrote, besides many other works, a ‘Commentary 
on the Philippics and other Orations of Cicero,” and a 
“Comparison between Plato and Aristotle,” (in Latin.) 
He also translated many Greek books into Latin, among 
which were Aristotle’s “ Rhetoric and Problems.” Died 
in 1486. 

See Fasricrus, ‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Paoto Grovio, “ Elogia 
Virorum illustrium;” NicBron, ‘Mémoires;’’? Cave, ‘ Historia 
Literaria.”’ 

George, |Teapyioc,] SAINT, OF CAPPADOCIA, a cele- 
brated ecclesiastic of the fourth century, rose, through 
the influence of the Arians, whose doctrines he professed, 
to be Archbishop of Alexandria in 354. Having, by 
his rapacity and his persecutions of both orthodox and 
pagans, incurred the hatred of the people, he was im- 
prisoned, and, while awaiting his trial, taken away by 
force and murdered by the mob. He was canonized by 
Pope Gelasius about 494. During the first crusade he 
was chosen by the English soldiers as their patron, and 
about the time of Edward III, was generally regarded 
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as the guardian saint of England. He was designated 
among the Greeks by the name of  Tropzophoros,” (the 
“ Trophy-bearer,” or the ‘ Victorious,”) and was famed 
for having destroyed a terrible dragon, (supposed to 
be that aentioned in the book of Revelation.) Some 
writers have conjectured that there was another person 
of the same name to whom this achievement should be 
attributed. 

See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art; Grpzon, 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ chap. xxi.; T. Lowick, 
“History of the Life and Martyrdom of Saint George; PETER 
Hey tin, “‘ Historie of that famous Saint and Soldier of Jesus Christ, 
Saint George,” 1631 ; JouN M1Lner, “ Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the Existence and Character of Saint George,” 1795. 

George Acropolita. See ACROPOLITA. 

George Chrysococces. See CHRYSOCOCCES, 

George Codinus. See Copinus. 

George Czerni. See CZERNI. 

George David. See Davip, (GEORGE.) 

George Pachymeres. See PACHYMERES. 

George Pis/i-des, [Gr. Tewpytog Iloidyc,] a Greek 
writer, lived in Constantinople in the seventh century. 
He was the author of a poem of three thousand verses 
on the Creation, and several works of a historical and 
ecclesiastical character. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 

George Sand. See SAND. 

George Scholarius. See GENNADIUS. 

Georgel, zhor’zhél’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French ec- 
clesiastic, born in Lorraine in 1731. He was secretary 
of embassy at Vienna in 1772, and soon after became 
grand vicar of Cardinal Prince Rohan, whose defence he 
managed in the affair of the diamond necklace. He died 
in 1813, leaving historical memoirs, which were published 
in 1817, (6 vols.) 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for September, 1818. 

Georges, gd-or’gés, (KARL Ernst,) a German lexi- 
cographer, born at Gotha in 1806. He published, in 
1834, a “ German-Latin Hand-Lexicon.” 

Georges-W eymer, zhorzh va’mair’, (MARGUERITE,) 
one of the most celebrated French actresses of recent 
times, born at Bayeux about 1787, performed in Paris 
(1802) and other cities of Europe with brilliant success. 

Georgi. See Giorci. 

Georgi, gi-or’/Zee, (CHRISTIAN SIGISMUND,) a Ger- 
man biblical critic, born at Luckau in 1702, became pro- 
fessor of theology at Wittenberg in'1743. He published 
many dissertations on the sacred text. Died in 1771. 

Geppert, Sép’pert, (Kart EDUARD,) a meritorious 
German philologist and critic, born at Stettin in 181r. 
He published, besides other works, ‘‘De Versu Gly- 
coneo,” (“On the Glyconian Verse,” 1833,) a“ Chronicle 
of Berlin,” (3 vols., 1837-42,) and “On the Origin of the 
Homeric Poems,” (2 vols., 1840.) 

Geraldini, ja-ral-dee’nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
prelate, born in 1455, entered the service of Isabella of 
Spain, was appointed preceptor of the Infantas, and was 
afterwards ambassador to several European courts. He 
exerted his influence to promote the great enterprise of 
Columbus. He became Bishop of San Domingo in 1520. 
Died in 1525. 

See B. pz Las Casas, ‘‘ Historia general de las Indias.’’ 

Geramb, zheh-rén’, (FERDINAND,) BARON, a noted 
adventurer, of Hungarian extraction, born at Lyons in 
1770. After fighting against the French in Austria and 
in Spain, he fell into the power of Napoleon, by whom 
he was imprisoned in 1812. On his release, in 1816, he 
became a monk of La Trappe, and rose to be procureur- 
général of the order. In 1831 he made a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, of which he published an account, written in 
French, (1844, 3 vols.) It has been translated into Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. Died in 1848. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Gerando, de, often written Degerando, deh zheh- 
rén‘do’, (JoserH MaRrizg,) a distinguished French meta- 
physical philosopher, born at Lyons in 1772. He en- 
tered the army about 1798, and in 1799 gained the prize 
of the Institute for an essay on the question, “ What 
is the Influence of Signs on the Formation of Ideas ?” 
He published this essay, with additions, with the title of 
“Des Signes et de l’Art de Penser,” (1803,) and an im- 
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portant work, called “A Complete History of Systems 
of Philosophy considered in Relation to the Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” (3 vols., 1803,) which opened to 
him the Academy of Inscriptions. He was appointed 
secretary-general of the ministry of the interior in 1804, 
master of requests in 1808, and member of the council 
of state in 1811. Under the restoration he retained the 
last-named office. He gained a high reputation for 
philanthropy by his labours and writings, one of which 
is entitled “On Public Beneficence,” (‘‘De la Bienfai- 
sance publique,” 4 vols., 1839.) He was called to the 
Chamber of Peers in 1837. Died in Paris in 1842. 

See E. F. Jomarp, ‘‘Discours sur la Vie et les Travaux du 
Baron Degerando,’’ 1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? Oc- 
TAvIE Moret, ‘‘ Essai sur Ja Vie de J. M. Baron Degerando,”’ 
1846; *‘ North American Review,” April, 1861. 

Gerard. See GIRARD. 

Ge-rard’, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish author and divine, 
born in the county of Aberdeen in 1728. In 1760 he 
became professor of theology in Marischal College, and 
in 1771 was appointed to fill the same chair in the Uni- 
versity of King’s College. Among his various works 
we may cite an “Essay on Taste,” (1759,) for which a 
gold medal was awarded him by the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and “ Dissertations on the Genius 
and Evidences of Christianity,” (1766.) Died at Aber- 
deen in 1795. 

See Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Gerard, (Captain ALEXANDER,) son of Gilbert Gerard, 
noticed below, was born at Aberdeen about 1795. He 
spent many years in scientific explorations among the 
Himalayas. He died in 1840, leaving an ‘ Account 
of Koonawur in the Himalaya,” which was published 
in 1841. 

Gérard, zha/rar’, (BALTHASAR,) a Catholic fanatic, 
and a native of Franche-Comté, in France, is notorious 
as the assassin of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange. 
He was executed in July, 1584, a short time after he 
committed the deed; and Philip II. of Spain ennobled 
his family. 

Gérard, (FRANGCOIS,) an eminent painter of the French 
school, was born at Rome in 1770. He studied in Paris 
under David, and about 1795 produced his picture of 
“ Belisarius.” His “Battle of Austerlitz,” painted at 
the request of Napoleon, is of immense size, (thirty feet 
wide by sixteen high,) and an admirable work of its kind. 
Among his other productions are “‘ The Entrance of 
Henry IV. into Paris,” “Saint Theresa,” “Corinna at 
the Cape of Miseno,” and “ Thetis with the Armour of 
Achilles.” Gérard was created by Napoleon an officer 
of the legion of honour, chevalier of Saint Michael, and 
a member of the Institute, and was afterwards made 
a baron by Louis XVIII. Besides the works above 
mentioned, he painted a great number of portraits, m- 
cluding those of the Bonaparte family and other distin- 
guished persons. As a painter of history and portraits, 
he ranks among the greatest European artists of recent 
times. Died in Paris in 1836. 

See Cuaries LrENorMmANT, ‘‘F. Gérard, Pemntre d’Histoire ; 
Essai de Biographie et de Critique,”’ 1846; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gérard, (Francois ANTOINE,) a French general, born 
at Nancy in 1786, served with distinction in the cam- 
paign of 1814, and rendered important services to the 
Greek cause in 1829. In 1848 he became general of 
division. Died in 1856. 

Gerard, (GILBERT,) a distinguished scholar and theo- 
logian, son of Dr, Alexander Gerard, was born at Aber- 
deen. He was the author of “Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism.” Died in 1815. 

Gerard, (JAMES,) a surgeon and traveller, son of the 
preceding, was born at Aberdeen in 1795. He explored 
Hindostan, Thibet, and the Himalayas, in company with 
his brother Alexander, between 1818 and 1835. He died 
in Bengal in 1835. 

Gérard, (JEAN IGNACE IstporF,) an eminent French 
artist and caricaturist, who assumed the name of GRAND- 
VILLE, was born at Nancy in 1803. He brought out in 
1828 the first of a series of humorous sketches, €N- 
titled “Metamorphoses of the Day,” which were exceed- 
ingly admired and at once established his reputation. 
After the passage of the Jaw prohibiting political carica- 
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tures, he made illustrations for La Fontaine’s and Florian’s 
Fables, Béranger’s Poems, “Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
other popular works. His “ Speaking Animals,” (“Ani- 
maux patlants,”) in which he has represented animals 
with human physiognomies, is unsurpassed in its comic 
power and keen and delicate satire. His works are very 
numerous, and rank among the most perfect of their 
kind, both in conception and execution. He died in 1847, 
of grief caused by the sudden death of a favourite child. 
See “ Dictionnaire de la Conversation.” 


Gerard or Gerarde, (JouNn,) an English surgeon 
and botanist, born at Nantwich in 1545. He had a 
large botanical garden in London, and was one of the 
first who introduced exotics. He wrote a general “ His- 
tory of Plants,” (1597,) which was highly esteemed. Died 
about 1607. 

Gérard, (JULES,) a French officer, surnamed “the 
Lion-Killer,” born at Pignans in 1817. Having entered 
the army, he went to Africa in 1842, and became distin- 
guishedas a hunter. It is stated that he killed his twenty- 
fifth lion in 1855. He published an account of his exploits, 
“The Lion-Hunt,” (“La Chasse au Lion,” 1855.) Died 
in 1864. 

Gérard, (Louts,) a French botanist, born at Cotignac 
in 1733. He published in 1761 his “ Flora Gallo- Provin- 
cialis,” said to be the first work in which plants are 
arranged according to a natural system. Died in 1819. 

Gérard, (Maurice Evtennr,) Count, marshal and 
peer of France, born at Danvilliers in 1773. For his 
bravery at Austerlitz he was made a commander of the 
legion of honour on the field of battle, and was after- 
wards intrusted by Bernadotte with the command of the 
Saxon cavalry at Wagram. In the Russian campaign 
of 1812 he displayed signal courage at the taking of 
Smolensk and the passage of the Berezina. He hada 
principal share in the victory of Bautzen in 1813. Being 
severely wounded at Leipsic, he was obliged for a time 
to quit the army. On the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, Gérard obtained the command of the army of the 
Moselle. When the battle of Waterloo was taking place, 
on the 18th of June, he urged Marshal Grouchy to ad- 
vance towards the scene of action. After the accession 
of Louis Philippe, he was created marshal and peer of 
France, and minister of war, but, owing to infirm health, 
soon resigned this post to Marshal Soult. In 1835 he was 
made grand chancellor of the legion of honour. He 
died, according to the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 
in 1855. 

See ‘‘Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais,’’ etc.; J. NoLiet- 
Fasert, ‘‘ Notice sur le Maréchai Gérard,” 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;”’? L. pz Lomeénig, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains.”’ 

Gérard, (PHILIPPE Louis,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born in Paris in 1737, wrote a moral fiction called ‘The 
Count of Valmont, or the Wanderings of the Reason,” 
(1774,) and “Study of the French Language, Rhetoric, 
and Philosophy.” Died in 1813. 

Gérard de Nerval. See NERVAL. 

Gérard de Nimeguen. Sce GELDENHAUR. 

Gérard de Rayneval. See RAYNEVAL. 

Gerard Groot. See Groot. 

Gerard of Cre-mo/na, [Lat. GHERAR/DUS CREMO- 
NEN’SIs; It. GHERARDO CREMONESE, gd-raR’do kra- 
mo-na’Sa; Fr. GERARD DE CREMONE, zha’r&r’ deh 
kra/mon’,| an Italian translator, was born at Cremona, 
in Lombardy, about 1114. He translated, it is said, 
seventy-six different works from the Arabic into Latin, 
chiefly relating to mathematics and medicine. Of these 
we may mention “Theory of the Planets,” and the 
* Ars Parva” of Galen. Died in 1187. 


See Boncompaant, “ Della Vita, etc. di Gherardo Cremonese,” etc. 


Gérard Thom, zha’rar’ ton, or Tenque, tank, the 
founder and first grand master of the knights of the order 
of Saint John of Jerusalem, was born about 1040, On an 
island near the coast of Provence. He went to Jeru- 
salem when quite young, and was appointed superior of 
a hospital built for the benefit of pilgrims. Here he was 
held in great esteem, even by the Saracens, before the 
crusades began. The Moslems, suspecting Gerard of 
aiding the crusaders, put him in prison; but he was libe- 
rated by Godfrey of Bouillon. In 1100 he founded that 
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order of warrior monks which afterwards became so cele- 
brated. Died in 1121. 

See Micuaup, “‘ Histoire des Croisades ;”? Bosto, ‘‘ Histoire de 
l'Ordre de Saint-Jean-de-Jérusalem ;’’ D. ArBaAup, “ Dissertation 
historique sur le B. Gérard Tenque,”’ 1851. 

Gerardi. See GHERARDI. 

Gerbais, zhér’ba’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastical 
writer, born near Rheims in 1629; died in 1699. 

Gerbel, géx’bel, [Lat. Grrpr’Lius,] (NIKOLAUS,) a 
German jurist, professor at Strasburg, born at Pforz- 
heim, wrote “ The Rise and Progress of the Anabaptists,” 
and other works. Died in 1560. 

Gerber, gér’ber, (ERNsr Lupwic,) a German or- 
ganist and writer on music, born at Sondershausen in 
1746. He published a valuable ‘‘ Historical and Bio- 
graphical Lexicon of Musicians,” (2 vols., 1790-92, and 
a more complete work, entitled ‘ Neues historisch-bio- 
graphisches Lexikon der Tonkiinstler,” (4 vols., 1810-14.) 
Died in 1819. 

See Fkris, ‘“‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 

Gerberon, zhérb’rdn’, (GABRIEL,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk, born at Saint-Calais (Maine) in 1628. He 
became a zealous Jansenist, and was imprisoned for his 
opinions at Vincennes from 1706 to 1710. He wrote, 
besides many other works, a “ History of Jansenism,” (3 
vols., 1700.) Died in 1711. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gerbert. See SYLVESTER II. 

Gerbert, gér’bért, (MARTIN,) Baron von Hornau, 
(hor’now,) a learned German priest and writer on music, 
who became Prince-Abbot of Saint-Blaise, was born at 
Horb, in Wiirtemberg, in 1720. His principal works are 
a history of church music, entitled “ De Cantu et Musica 
sacra,” (1774,) and “Ecclesiastical Writers on Sacred 
Music,” (‘‘Scriptores ecclesiastici de Musica sacra,” etc., 
3 vols., 1784,) which are highly esteemed. Died in 1793. 

See J. B. Weiss, ‘‘Trauerrede auf den Fiirst-Abbt M. Gerbert,”’ 
1793; FETs, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Gerbet, zhér’b4’/, (OLYMPE PHILIPPE,) a French ec- 
clesiastic, born in 1798. He wrote, among other works, 
a “Sketch of Christian Rome,” (‘‘Esquisse de Rome 
chrétienne,” 1844-50.) In 1853 he became Bishop of 
Perpignan. 

Gerbier, zhér’be-4’, (PIERRE JEAN BAPTISTE,) a 
French lawyer and orator, born at Rennes in 1725, was 
advocate to the Parliament of Paris. Died in 1788. 

Gerbier d’Ouvilly, zhér’be-a’ doo’vé’ye’, (Sir BaAL- 
THASAR,) a Flemish architect and painter, born at Ant- 
werp about 1592, visited England at an early age, and 
was successively patronized by James I., Charles I., and 
Charles II. He was employed by James to negotiate 
the marriage of Prince Charles with the Spanish In- 
fanta. Among his best works is a portrait of the Duke 
of Buckingham on horseback. Gerbier designed the 
triumphal arches for the reception of Charles II. Died 
in 1667. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gerbillon, zhér’be’yén’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French 
Jesuit, born in 1634. In 1686 he went as a missionary 
to China, where, on account of his medical skill, he was 
received with great favour by the emperor. He wrote 
a “Relation” of eight journeys into Grand Tartary, the 
“Elements of Geometry,” and “Geometry, Practical and 
Speculative.” The last two were written in Chinese. 
Died at Pekin in 1707. 

See Micuautt, ‘‘Mélanges historiques et philologiques.”’ 

Gerbo, zhér’bo’, (Louts,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Bruges in 1761, worked some years in Paris, where he 
died in 1818. 

Gerd, Gerda, or Gerde. See FREY. 

Gerdes, gér/dés, (DANIEL,) a meritorious German 
Protestant minister, born at Bremen in 1698. He became 
professor of theology at Groningen (one account says at 
Utrecht) in 1735. His chief work is a “ History of the 
Reformation,” (in Latin, 4 vols., 1744-52.) Died in 1767. 

See HirscuinG, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Gerdil, jér-dél’ or jér-dél’, (GIACINTO SIGISMONDO,) 
a learned Italian cardinal, born in Savoy in 1718. He 
became professor of philosophy at Turin, (1749,) and 
preceptor to the Prince of Piedmont, afterwards Charles 
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Emanuel IV. He was made a cardinal in 1777, and, 
soon after, prefect of the Propaganda. He wrote, besides 
other works in Latin, French, and Italian, “The Imma- 
teriality of the Soul demonstrated against Locke,” etc., 
(1747,) and “ Anti-Emile, or Reflections on the Theory 
and Practice of Education, against the Principles of J. J. 
Rousseau,” (1763.) Died in 1802. 

See Fontana, “ Elogio letterario del C. G. S. Gerdil,’’ 1802; 
Tipa.po, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Gerdy, zhér’de’, (PIERRE NiIcoLas,) a French phy- 
sician and surgeon, born at Loches (Aube) in 1797. 
Among his works are “ Physiology of the Sensations 
and Intelligsnce,” (1846,) and “ Practical Surgery,” (3 
vols., 1850-55.) Died in 1856. 

Geree, ge-ree’, ? (JOHN,) an English Puritan minister, 
born in Yorkshire in 1600. He preached at Saint Alban’s 
and in London. Died in 1649. 

Gerhard, gér’hart, (EDUARD,) a German archzeolo- 
gist, born at Posen in 1795. In 1822 he visited Rome, 
where he resided many years, and had a share in Plat- 
ner’s “ Description of Rome,” which was conducted by 
Baron Bunsen. In conjunction with the latter and other 
savants, he founded at Rome the Institute for Archzo- 
logical Correspondence. After his return, about 1837, 
he was appointed professor in the University of Berlin, 
and archeologist at the Royal Museum. Among his 
numerous treatises on ancient works of art, we may 
name “Greek and Etruscan Drinking-Cups,” (1843,) 
“Vases of Apulia,” and “ Antique Sculpture,” (1827-44.) 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Gerhard, (EPHRAIM,) a German philosopher, born 
in Silesia in 1682. He wrote, in Latin, ‘ Delineation of 
Rational Philosophy.” Died in 1718. 

Gerhard, (JOHANN,) a learned Lutheran theologian, 
born at Quedlinburg in 1582, became professor of di- 
vinity at Jena in 1616, and was employed in missions 
by several princes. His “ Meditationes Sacra” (1627) 
were often reprinted, and translated into several lan- 
guages. He wrote other works, and was chief editor of 
the Bible of Weimar. Died at Jena in 1637. 

See E. R. Fiscurr, ‘‘ Vita J. Gerhardi,’’ 1723 ; ARNOLD, “ Kirchen- 
und Ketzer- Historie.” 

Gerhard, (JOHANN ERNs?,) a son of the preceding, 
born at Jena in 1621, was an Orientalist, and professor 
of history in his native city. He wrote “Harmony of 
Oriental» Languages,” and other treatises. Died in 1688. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Gerhard, (KARL ABRAHAM,) a German mineralogist, 
born in 1738, wrote an “ Essay of a History of the Min- 
eral Kingdom,” (Berlin, 2 vols., 1781.) Died in 1821. 

Gerhard Groot. See Groot. 

Gerhardt, zha/rar’ or Bér/hart, (CHARLES FREDE- 
RIC,) a French chemist, born at Strasbourg in 1816. He 
was professor of chemistry from 1844-48 at Montpellier, 
and removed thence to Paris, where he devoted himself to 
experiments on homologous series, the theory of types, 
and anhydrous acids. He proposed an improved cClassi- 
fication of organic chemistry, and published an important 
“Treatise on Organic Chemistry,” (4 vols., 1854-56.) 
In 1855 he became professor of chemistry at Strasbourg. 
Died in August, 1856. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gerhardt or Gerhard, (PAUL,) a German Protestant 
divine and poet, born in Saxony about 1606. He was 
the author of a collection of hymns, which are greatly 
esteemed. He preached in Berlin and at Liibben. Died 
at Liibben in 1675. 

See ErscuH und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Ernst 
G. Roru, ‘‘P. Gerhard nach seinem Leben und Wirken,’’ 1829; 
LANGBECKER, “ P. Gerhard’s Leben und Lieder,” Berlin, 1841; 
Witpenuaun, “P. Gerhard; kirchengeschichtliches Lebensbild,”’ 
etc., 2 vols., 1845, (translated into English by Mrs. STANLEY CARR, 
London, 1846.) 

Géricault, zha/re’k6’, (JEAN Louis THEODORE AN- 
DRE,) a French painter, born at Rouen in 1790, studied 
under Vernet and Guérin, and about 1819 produced 
his master-piece, ‘‘ The Shipwreck of the Medusa.” His 
pictures of horses are greatly admired. Died in 1824. 

See Emre Coquatrix, ‘‘Géricault, Prose et Vers,’’ 1846; C. 
Branc, ‘ Géricault,”’ Paris, 

Gericke, ga’rik-keh, (PETER,) a German physician 
and writer, born at Stendal in 1683 ; died in 1750. 


Gering, ga’ring, (ULRIC,) a Swiss printer, who, with 
his associates, Crantz and Friburger, introduced the art 
of printing into France in 1469. ‘The first work which 
they printed was the ‘Epistles of Gasparini Barzizza,” 
Paris, (1470.) Died in Paris in 1510. 

See GresweELt, “ Parisian Typography ;” Lacaittex, ‘‘ Histoire 
de l’Imprimerie,”’ etc. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” (by A. F. 
Divot.) 

Gerini, jA-ree/nee, (GERINO, ja-ree/no,) an Italian 
painter, born at Pistoia, lived about 1530. He was a 
pupil of Perugino, whose manner he adopted. Among 
his works is ‘The Miracle of the Loaves.” 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. 


Gerlach, gér’J4k, (BENJAMIN GO?TTLIEB,) a German 
philologist, born at Liegnitz in 1698, wrote an essay 
“On the Portable Chinese Temple,” (‘De Templo 
Sinensi portatili,” 1739.) Died in 1756. 

Gerlach, (FRANZ Dororueus,) a German philologist, 
born in Gotha in 1793, published editions of Sallust, and 
of the “Germania” of Tacitus, and wrote several his- 
torical treatises. He became professor of Greek at the 
University of Bale in 1820. 

Gerlach, (STEPHEN,) a German Protestant divine, 
born in Wiirtemberg in 1546, was chaplain to the impe- 
rial embassy at Constantinople for five years, (1573-78.) 
He left a “ Journal of the Embassy,” (published in 1674,) 
and several theological works. Died in 1612. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Gerlache, de, deh zhér’lash’, (EVIENNE CoNSTAN- 
TIN,) Baron, a Belgian historian and statesman, born 
in Luxembourg in 1785. He became a member of the 
Belgian Congress in 1830, president of the Chamber of 
Representatives in 1831, and president of the court of 
cassation in 1832 or 1833. He wrote several historical 
works, the most popular of which is a “ History of the 
Kingdom ofthe Netherlands from 1814 to 1830,” (2 vols., 
1839.) He belonged to the Catholic conservative party. 

Gerle, zharl, (Dom CHRISTOPHE ANTOINE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born in Auvergne in 1740, became an ad- 
herent of the fanatic Catherine Théot. Died about 1805. 

Germain: See GERMANUS. 

Germain, zhér’man’, (CHARLES ANTOINE,) a French 
political orator, born at Narbonne about 1770. He was 
an ultra-republican in the Revolution, and became a 
strenuous opponent of the Directory, by whom he was 
banished in 1797. Died in 1835. 

Germain, (MICHEL,) a French antiquary, born at 
Péronne in 1645; died in 1694. 

Germain, (PiERRE,) a distinguished carver on metals, 
born in Paris in 1647, was patronized by: Louis XIV. 
Died in 1682. 

Germain, [Lat. GeRMaA/NuS,] SAINT, OF AUXERRE, 
was born at Auxerre, France, about 380 A.D. He was of 
illustrious birth, and was created duke of several French 
provinces by the emperor Honorius. He afterwards 
embraced an ecclesiastical life, and, on the death of 
Saint Amator, became Bishop of Auxerre. In 428, 
Germain was sent to Britain, where, meeting with great 
success in suppressing Pelagianism and promoting edu- 
cation, he remained nearly eighteen years. Died at 
Ravenna in 448. - 

See Baier, ‘‘ Vies des Saints.”’ 

Germain, (SOPHIE,) a French lady, distinguished for 
her knowledge of mathematics, was born in Paris in 
1776. In 1815 she obtained the prize offered by the 
Institute for the best essay on the vibration of elastic 
plates. She wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Researches 
on the Theory of Elastic Surfaces,” (1821.) Died in 1831. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Germain, (THOMas,) an architect ard sculptor, a 
son of Pierre, noticed above, was born in Paris in 1673. 
He studied under the painter Boullongne, and sub- 
sequently at Rome, where he was principally employed 
in executing ornamental work in gold for different Euro- 
pean monarchs. Died in 1748. 

Germain de Paris, zhér’man’ deh pa‘re’, SAINT, 
born in Paris, of which city he became bishop in 554. 
He was distinguished for his great zeal for religion, an 
wrote some ecclesiastical works. Died in 576 4.D- 


See Duptessy, ‘Histoire de Saint-Germain,” 18415 GAILLET, 
**Vies des Saints.”’ 
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Ger-man’i-cus, (C2sArR,) a celebrated Roman gene- 
ral, born in 14 B.C., was the oldest son of Drusus Nero 
Germanicus, and brother of Claudius, who afterwards 
became emperor. At the request of Augustus Cesar, 
Germanicus was adopted by his uncle Tiberius. When 
he was twenty years of age, he fought in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia with such distinction that he obtained a tri- 
umph on his return to Rome. In 12 A.D. he became 
consul, and soon after received from Augustus the com- 
mand of the legions on the Rhine. The news of the 
death of this emperor caused several of the legions of 
the Lower Rhine to break out in a dangerous mutiny 
while Germanicus was absent. On his return the soldiers 
desired to raise him to the imperial power ; but he refused 
to accede to their wishes, and succeeded in restoring 
discipline. He immediately marched against the Ger- 
mans, whom he defeated in several battles, repulsed the 
great German leader Arminius, and penetrated to the 
place where the legions of Varus had been destroyed. 
The next year he was victorious in two important battles 
fought against Arminius. Germanicus wished to remain 
in Germany another year, in order to complete its subju- 
gation ; but Tiberius, who was very jealous of the popu- 
larity of the conqueror, ordered him to return to Rome, 
where he was honoured with a brilliant triumph in 17 
A.D. He was again chosen consul for the year 18, with 
Tiberius as his colleague, and was sent to quell some 
serious disturbances which had broken out in the East. 
Having brought this expedition to a successful issue, 
he died at Antioch in the year 19, it is supposed from 
the effects of poison administered to him by the orders 
of the emperor and of Cneius Piso, Governor of Syria. 
Germanicus was greatly beloved by the Romans; and 
even the nations whom he vanquished regarded him as 
a noble and generous foe. He left, by his wife Agrip- 
pina, granddaughter of Augustus, several children, one 
of whom was the notorious Caligula. His daughter 
Agrippina became the mother of Nero. 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales ;’? Louis pz BEaurort, “‘ Histoire de C. 
Germanicus,’”’ 1741 ; LAGERLOEF, ‘‘ Vita C. Germanici,’’ Upsal, 1698 ; 
J. HiLiesranp, ‘‘ Germanicus,”’ 2 vols., Frankfort, 1817. 

Germanus. See GERMAIN. 

Ger-ma/nus [Fr. GERMAIN, zhér’man’] L, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, was an enemy of the Iconoclasts, and 
had a contest respecting the worship of images with the 
emperor Leo, by whom he was deposed in 730 A.D. Died 
about 740. F 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 

Germanus II. was elected Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople about 1224. He left numerous writings. Died 
about 1250. 

Germanus III. became Patriarch of Constantinople 
about 1265. He resigned in 1266 or 1267. 

German y Llorente, Hér-m4an/ e Io-rén’/td, (BER- 
NARDO,) a distinguished Spanish painter, born at Seville 
in 1685. His chief work was a picture of the Virgin 
represented as a shepherdess. After this work, Murillo 
gave him the surname of “the Painter of Shepherdesses.” 
Died in 1757. 


See Quituier, ‘ Dictionnairedes Peintres Espagnols.”” 


Germar, gér’/mar, (ERNST FRIEDRICH,) a German 
naturalist, born at Glauchau, in Saxony, in 1786, was 
appointed chief councillor of mines at Halle in 1844. 
He wrote a treatise “On the Petrifactions of the Coal 
Formation of Wettin,” etc. — 

Germon, zhér’mdn’, (BARTHELEMI,) a French Jesuit, 
born at Orléans in 1663, distinguished himself in’a con- 
troversy with Mabillon, and other Benedictines, in regard 
to ecclesiastical diplomatics. He wrote several works 
on this subject. Died in 1718, 

See Moret, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Germonio, jéx-mo’ne-o, (ANASTASIO,) an Italian 
canonist, born near Parma in 1551. In 1608 he was 
appointed Archbishop of Tarantaise. He was the author 
of numerous ecclesiastical works. Died in 1627. 

See Tatsanp, ‘‘ Vies des Jurisconsultes anciens et modernes,”” 


Germyn, Hér-min’, (SIMON,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at Dort about 1650; died in 1719, 

Gerner, gér’ner, (HENDRIK,) a Danish author, born 
at Copenhagen in 1629, became Bishop of Viborg in 
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1693. He published a “Translation from Hesiod into 
Danish Verse,” and an “Epitome of Danish Philology.” 
Died in 1700. 

Gerner, (HENDRIK,) a naval architect, born at Copen- 
hagen in 1742, wrote ‘‘Songs for the Amusement of 
Danish Sailors.” Died about 1800. 

Gerning, Sér/ning, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German 
naturalist, born at Frankfort in 1746; died in 1802. 

Géréme, zha‘rdm’, (JEAN Lton,) a French painter, 
born at Vesoul (Haute-Sadne) in 1824, was a pupil of 
Delaroche. He received a medal of the second class at 
the Paris Exposition of 1855. Among his works are 
“The Augustan Age,” (1855,) “La Sortie du Bal mas- 
qué,” and “ The Gladiators.” 

Gerrard, fér’/rart or Hér’rart, OF HAARLEM, a 
ee oil-painter, born at Haarlem in 1460; died in 
1488. 

Gerrards, van, van gér’r4rts,(G. P.,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1607. He imitated Van Dyck, 
who was his friend. Died in 1667. 

Gerritsz, ér’rits, (DrRCK or D1rK,) a famous Dutch 
navigator, born at Enkhuisen about 1555. He made a 
voyage to China, the coasts of which he is said to have 
explored. He commanded one of the five vessels which 
in 1598 sailed to the South Sea and discovered land 
about 64° south latitude. Died about 1602. 

Gerry, (ELBRIDGE,) an American statesman, born 
in Marblehead, Massachusetts, in 1744, graduated at 
Harvard in 1762. He was elected to the legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1772, and soon became a prominent 
political leader. Having been chosen a member of the 
Continental Congress in 1776, he signed the Declaration 
of Independence, and was placed on several important 
committees. He became chairman of the treasury board 
in 1780, and was a member of the convention which, in 
1787, formed the Federal Constitution. About 1790 he 
was again elected to Congress, from which he retired in 
1795, and was sent on a mission to France in 1797 with 
General Pinckney and Mr. Marshall. He was invited to 
remain when his colleagues were ordered by the French 
Directors to leave France; and he did remain. He 
joined the Democratic party, by which he was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1810. He was elected 
Vice-President of the United States in 1812, when 
Madison was chosen President. Died in November, 
1814. % 

See J. T. Austin, “Life of Elbridge Gerry ;’’ Goopricu, “ Lives 
of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence.” 

Gersdorf, gérs/dorf, (JOHANN,) a German physician 
and surgeon, practised at Strasburg about 1520-40. He 
published a “ Manual of Surgery,” (1517.) 

Gersdorf, (KARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
general, born at Lobau in 1765. After the alliance of 
Saxony with France, he fought for Napoleon in the cam- 
paigns of 1809, 1810, and 1812. Died in 1829. 

Gerson, de, deh zhér’sdn’, (JEAN Charlier—shar’- © 
le-4’,) surnamed THE Mosr Curistian Docror, was 
born at the village of Gerson, near Rheims, in 1363. 
Soon after completing his studies he became chancellor 
of the University of Paris and canon of Notre-Dame. 
Having boldly denounced the assassins of the Duke of 
Orléans, he was persecuted by the Duke of Burgundy, 
his house was pillaged by a mob, and he saved his life 
only by concealing himself. He was one of the most 
energetic members of the Council of Pisa, which de- 
posed the rival popes Benedict XIII. and Gregory 
XII. and elected Alexander V. He afterwards exerted 
a great influence at the Council of Constance, which de- 
posed Pope John XXIII. Gerson sat in this council as 
the ambassador of the French king and the representa- 
tive of the Church of France and of the University. 
While at this place, he had a fierce disputation with John 
Huss. Gerson always maintained that the Church had 
the right to make any reforms, even without the con- 
sent of the pope. Owing to the enmity of the party of the 
Duke of Burgundy, he went from Constance to Bavaria 
disguised as a pilgrim. After remaining in Germany sev- 
eral years, he returned to France, and entered a convent 
at Lyons, where he died in 1429. He wrote a treatise 
“On the Consolation of Theology,” (“De Consolatione 
Theologiz,”) and is supposed by some to have been 
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the author of the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,” which has 
generally been attributed to Thomas a Kempis. 

See Litcuy, ‘Essai sur la Vie de J. Gerson,’’ 1832; VON DER 
Harpt, ‘‘Gersoniana;’”? THomassy, ‘‘ Jean Gerson,’’? 1843; C. 


Seger, ‘* Essai sur Gerson,” 1839; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 


Gerstacker or Gerstaecker, sér’sték’ker, (FRIED- 
RICH,) a German traveller and writer, born at Hamburg 
in 1816. In 1837 he visited the United States, where he 
spent six years, and after his return published “ Streif- 
und Jagdziigen durch die Vereinigten Staaten Nord- 
amerikas,” (“Wanderings and Hunting Excursions 
through the United States of North America,”) “The 
River-Pirates of the Mississippi,” and several other 
fictitious works. 

Gersten, gér’sten, or Gerstein, gér’stin, (CHRIS- 
TIAN LUDWIG,) a German mathematician, born in 1701 
at Giessen, where he became professor of mathematics 
in 1733. He was imprisoned twelve years (1748-60) for 
writing an offensive letter to the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Died in 1762. 

Gerstenberg, gér’sten-bérc’,( HEINRICH WILHELM,) 
a German J/ttévateur, born at Tondern in 1737. He 
wrote a successful tragedy, entitled ‘‘Ugolino,” and a 
number of poems. Died in 1823. 

Gerstner, von, fon gérst/ner, (FRANZ ANTON,) a 
German engineer, born at Prague in 1795, was appointed 
in 1818 professor of geometry in Vienna. For the pur- 
pose of examining the railroads, he several times visited 
England, and in 1834 laid the foundation of the railway 
from Saint Petersburg to Tsarkoe-Selo, the first made 
in Russia. During a visit to the United States, he died, 
in 1840. 

Gerstner, von, (FRANZ JOSEPH,) an eminent German 
astronomer and mechanician, the father of the preceding, 
was born in Bohemia in 1756. He was professor of 
mathematics at Prague, and *published, besides other 
works, a “ Hand-Book of Mechanics,” (3 vols., 1838-41.) 
Died in 1832. 

See Borzano, “ Leben des F. J. Ritter von Gerstner,’’ 1837. 

Gertrude, jer’trood, Saint, Abbess of Nivelle, was 
born in Brabant about 626 a.p.; died in 659. 

Gérusez or Géruzez, zha‘rii’za’, (EUGENE,) a French 
littérateurv, born at Rheims in 1799. He was the substi- 
tute (suppléant) of Villemain in the chair of literature 
at Paris from 1833 to 1852. He published a ‘‘ Course 
of Philosophy,” (1833,) which is commended, and “ Es- 
says on Literary History,” (2 vols., 1853.) 

Gervaise. See GERVASE. 

Gervaise, zhér’vaz’, (FRANCOIS ARMAND,) a French 
writer, and abbot of the order of La Trappe, born in Paris 
about 1660. Among his works are the ‘“ Lives of many 
of the Christian Fathers,” a “ Life of Abelard and He- 
loise,” (2 vols., 1720,) and a “Life of Saint Paul,” (3 
vols., 1734.) Died in 1751. 

See Saint-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? MArsouuigr, “ Vie de l’ Abbé 
de Rancé.”’ 

Gervaise, (NICOLAS,) a French ecclesiastic, brother 
of the preceding, was born in Paris about 1662. When 
quite young, he went as a missionary to Siam, where he 
remained four years. In 1724 the pope appointed him 
Bishop of Horren, and soon after sent him to America, 
where in 1729 he and all his companions were massa- 
cred by the Caribs. Gervaise wrote a “Natural and 
Political History of the Kingdom of Siam,” (1688.) 

See Morerl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Gervase, jer/vas or jer-vaz’, [Lat. GERVA/SIUS,] OF 
CANTERBURY, an English monk and historian of the 
thirteenth century, wrote a “Chronicle of the Kings of 
England,” and a “ History .of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury.” 

Gervase [Fr. Gervats, zhér’va’; Ger. GeRva/sIUS] 
oF TrLbury, a historian of the thirteenth century, and 
marshal of the kingdom of Arles, in France, was born at 
Tilbury, in Essex. He is said to have been the nephew 
of King Henry II. of England. Among his works are 
a “History of Britain,” and a history of the kings of 
England and France, entitled “Otia Imperialia.” 

See T. Wricut, “ Biographia Britannica Literaria.” 


Gerville, de, deh zhér’vél’, (CHARLES ALEXIS 
ApRIEN du Hérissier—dii ha’re’se-a’,) a French anti- 


quary, born at Gerville, near Coutances, in 1769. 
wrote treatises on French antiquities. Died in 1853. 

Gervinus, gér-vee/nus, (GEORG GO?TTFRIED,) an 
eminent German historian and critic, born at Darmstadt 
in May, 1805. He became professor of history and 
literature at Gottingen in 1836, but was removed in 1837 
because he signed a protest against the abolition of the 
constitution of Hanover. He published an important 
work, called “History of the National Poetic Literature 
of the Germans,” (3 vols., 1835-38,) and, as a continua- 
tion or complement of the same, ‘‘ Neuere Geschichte 
der poetischen National-Literatur der Deutschen,” (2 
vols., 1840-42.) He was chosen professor at Heidelberg 
in 1844. Among his works is an excellent critical essay 
on “Goethe’s Correspondence,” (1836,) a ‘Study of 
Shakspeare,” (4 vols., 1850,) and a “History of the 
Nineteenth Century,” (3 vols., 1858.) He was a leader 
of the Liberal party and member of the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort in 1848. He afterwards advocated 
republican principles. 

See Sarint-René TaILtLANpier, in the ‘‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,”’ 1856; and his ‘Etudes sur l’Allemagne;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Ge’ry-on or Ge-ry’o-nés, [Gr. I'npv6vyc¢,] a monster 
of classic mythology, represented as having three heads, 
or the bodies of three men united. One of the Jabours 
imposed on Hercules was to bring the oxen of Geryon 
from an island on which they were kept. Hercules 
accomplished the task, and slew Geryon. 

Geselschap, Ha/sel-skap’, (EDUARD,) a Dutch painter 
of history and genre, born at Amsterdam in 1814. Among 
his earlier productions are ‘‘ The Adoration of the Magi,” 
and “Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen.”” His later works 
represent scenes of German life, and display much ima- 
gination, 

Gesenius, ge-see’ne-us or ga-za’ne-ts, (FRIEDRICH 
HEINRICH WILHELM,) an eminent German Orientalist 
and biblical critic, was born at Nordhausen on the 
3d of February, 1785. He studied at Gottingen, and 
became professor of theology at Halle in 1811. He 
published a “‘ Hebrew Grammar,” “ Hebrew and Chaldee 
Hand-Lexicon for the Old Testament,” (1810-12,) which 
has been translated into English and Latin, “On the 
Origin, Nature, and Authority of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch,” (‘De Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine, Indole,” 
etc., 1815,) ‘Critical History of the Hebrew Language 
and Writing,” (1815,) and a translation of the prophet 
Isaiah, with a historical, critical, and philological com- 
mentary. He was also a contributor to Ersch and 
Gruber’s “ Encyklopaedie.” As a theologian, Gese- 
nius belonged to the philosophical and critical school. 
Died at Halle in October, 1842. 

See ‘‘ Gesenius, eine Erinnerung an seine Freunde,”’ 1843; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Gesenius, (WILHELM,) a German medical writer, 
born in the duchy of Brunswick in 1760. He practised 
at Nordhausen. Died in 1801. 

Ges/ner, (ABRAHAM,) M.D., a geologist of the present 
age, born at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. He published 
a treatise “On the Mineralogy and Geology of Nova 
Scotia,” (1847.) He is said to have discovered kero- 
seal gas. 

Gesner, Sés’ner, (ANDREAS SAMUEL,) a German 
teacher, born at Roth (Anspach) in 1690, was a brother 
of Johann Matthias, whom he aided in the “ Thesaurus 
Lingue Latin,” (“Treasury of the Latin Tongue.’’) 
Died in 1778. 

Gesner, (CONRAD,) a celebrated Swiss naturalist and 
scholar, whom Cuvier calls a “prodigy of application, 
learning, and sagacity,” was born at Zurich on the 26th 
of March, 1516. He studied languages and sciences at 
Zurich, Bourges, Bale, etc., and, after teaching Greek. 
three years at Lausanne, took the degree of doctor of 
medicine at Bale about 1540. He practised medicine 
at Zurich. In 1545 he published the first volume of his 
famous “ Bibliotheca Universalis,” the first great work 
on bibliography which the moderns have produced. The 
second volume, called “‘ Pandectes,” appeared in 1548. 

From his youth he had conceived the plan of an ex- 
tensive work on natural history, in prosecution of which 
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tory of Animals” (“ Historiz Animalium”’) is perhaps 
the work by which he has gained the most durable 
reputation. The first part of it was published in 1551. 
“This work,” says Cuvier, ‘may be considered as the 
basis of all modern zoology; copied almost literally by 
Aldrovandus, abridged by Johnston, it has become the 
foundation of much more recent works; and more than 
one famous author has borrowed from it nearly all of 
his learning. He deserved their confidence by his accu- 
racy, his clearness, his good faith, and sometimes by the 
sagacity of his views.” 

Gesner also acquired celebrity as a botanist. He 
formed a botanic garden at Zurich, and designed or 
painted with his own hand more than fifteen hundred 
plants for a History of Plants which he projected and 
left unfinished. His engravings were used in the “ Epi- 
tome Mathioli de Plantis,” published by Camerarius in 
1586. His botanical manuscripts were published by 
Schmiedel in 1754. ‘He has the credit,” says Hallam, 
“of having discovered the true system of classifying 
plants according to the organs of fructification, which, 
however, he does not seem to have made known, nor 
were his botanical writings published till the last cen- 
tury. Gesner was the first who mentions the Indian 
sugar-cane and the tobacco.” (‘Introduction to the Lite- 
rature of Europe.”) In 1556 he published a valuable 
translation of the works of Aélian into Latin. His 
“‘Mithridates sive de Differentiis Linguarum” (‘On the 
Differences of Languages’’) is an effort on a great scale 


to arrange the various languages of mankind by their, 


origin and analogies. He died at Zurich in December, 
1565, leaving a good reputation for piety and virtue. 

See Smiter, “fV.a C. Gesneri,”’ 1566; Life by SCHMIEDEL, pre- 
fixed to Gesner’s botanical works ; HALLER, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica ;” 
Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;”? J. Hanuart, “C. Gesner, Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen Strebens,”’ etc., 1824. 

Gesner, (JEAN,) a Swiss botanist, born at Zurich in 
1709. At the University of Leyden he formed a life- 
long friendship with the great Haller. He taught mathe- 
matics and physics about forty years in the Academy of 
Zurich. Haller’s “Description of Swiss Plants,” says 
the “Biographie Universelle,’” was in great part the 
work of Gesner, who, through modesty, declined to 
attach his name to the work. He wrote another botanical 
work, the ‘Tabula Phytographiz,” which was published 
after his death, and is highly commended. Died in 1790. 

See ‘‘Biographie Médicale ;’? H. C. Hirzet, “ Denkrede auf J. 
Gesner,” 1790; RupoLew Wo tr, “‘ J. Gesner, Freund von Haller,’ 
etc., 1846. 

Gesner, (JEAN JACQUES,) a Swiss antiquary, brother 
of the preceding, born at Zurich in 1707. He was pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Zurich from 1740 until his death, 
His favourite study was numismatology. He wrote a 
work entitled “All Ancient Coins of Nations and 
Cities,” (“Numismata antiqua Populorum et Urbium 
omnia,”) in which he attempted to present all Greek and 
Roman medals. It contains many errors. Died in 1787. 

Gesner, (JOHANN Marruias,) an eminent German 
scholar, born near Nuremberg in 1691, became professor 
of eloquence at Gottingen, (1734.) He published excel- 
lent editions of Horace, Quintilian, Claudian, and the 

Scriptores de Re Rustica,” (‘Writers on Agricul- 
ture,”) also a compilation entitled “New Treasure of 
the Roman Language,” etc., (“ Novus Linguz et Erudi- 
tionis Romane Thesaurus,” 4 vols., 1749.) Died in 1761. 
oeeeurn TAR: sé Memoria J. M. Gesneri,” 1761; JOHANN 

s NESTI, arratio de J. M. Gesnero,”’ 1762. 

Gessi, jés’see, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter, called the “ Second Guido,” (“ Guido Secondo,”) 
was born at Bologna in 1588. He was a pupil of Guido, 
whose manner he imitated with success, He js said to 
have equalled that master in freedom and firmness of 
touch and in mellowness of colour, Among his works 
are a “ Virgin and Child,” and a “Repose in Egypt.” 
He died in 1625, or, according to some writers, in 1649. 

See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Gessner, gés’ner, or Gesner, (SALOMON,) a Swiss 
poet and artist, born at Zurich in 1730. In 1754 he 
brought out his poem of “ Daphnis,” which was followed 
by “Inkle and Yarico,” and a volume of “ Idyls,” all of 
which were very favourably received, both in Germany 
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and France. His “Death of Abel,” a kind of prose 
poem, appeared in 1758. As a landscape-painter, Gess- 
ner holds a high rank, and his engravings after his own 
pictures are of superior merit. His poetry, though dis- 
tinguished for elegance of language and fine versification, 
gives unreal delineations of life, and no longer enjoys its 
former popularity. He died at Zurich in 1787. 

See Horrincer, ‘‘S. Gessner,’’? Zurich, 1796; LONGFELLOW, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”? Fittppo Morpant, ‘‘ Elogio storico 
di S. Gessner,’’ 1840; Meyer, “‘Denkmal S. Gesner’s in Zurich,” 
1790; Brerrota, “ Elogio di S. Gesner,”’ 1789. 

Gestrin, yés-treen’, (JOHN,) a Swedish mathematician, 
who lived under the reign of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Gesualdo, ja-So00-4l’do, (CARLO,) Prince of Venosa, 
an Italian amateur musician, lived about 1580. He com- 
posed madrigals, which were published in 1595. He ex- 
celled in pathos. 

Ge’ta, (SEPriMuS ANTONINUS,) Emperor of Rome, 
colleague and younger brother of Caracalla, and son of 
Septimus Severus, was born in Milan about 190 A.D. 
His disposition appears to have been as open and gene- 
rous as that of his brother was treacherous and cruel. 
Caracalla, envious of the great popularity ot his brother, 
and also being determined to reign alone, made several 
attempts to assassinate him. He accomplished this in 
212, by concealing some centurions in the apartments of 
Julia, the mother of the emperors. Geta was holding a 
conference with his mother when the assassins killed him 
and wounded her while she endeavoured to shield him. 


See Gisgon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”” TILLE- 
MONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs Romains;’? Wm. MusGRave, 
“Geta Britannicus, avec des Notes par Isaac Casaubon, Janus 
Gruter et Claude Saumaise,’’ London, 1716. 


Geth’in, (Lady GRACE,) born in Somerset, England, 
in 1676, wrote a book entitled “ Reliquiz Gethiniane,” 
containing essays on love, friendship, death, courage, 
and several other subjects. Congreve has highly eulo- 
gized this work in one of his poems. She died in 1697. 
A beautiful monument was erected to her memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 


See BALLarp, ‘‘ Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain.’’ 


Geulincx, Huh’links or zhuh’lanks’, (ARNOLD,) a 
learned Flemish Protestant theologian ,and Cartesian 
philosopher at Louvain, born at Antwerp about 1625. 
He wrote several philosophical and metaphysical works, 
one of which is called ‘‘Metaphysica vera,” (1691.) 
Died in 1669. 


See Morért, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Geuns, van, van Huns, (STEPHEN JAN,) a Flemish 
physician and naturalist, born at Groningen in 1767. He 
wrote several botanical and medical works, and enriched 
Gorter’s “Flora of Holland” with two hundred species 
of plants. Died in 1795. 

Geusau, von, fon goi’z6w, (LEVIN,) a Prussian gene- 
ral, born near Eisenach in 1734, served with distinction 
in the Seven Years’ war. Died in 1808. 

Gevaerts. See GEVARTIUS. 

Ge-var’ti-us or Gevaerts, oA-varts’, (JAN KASPAR,) 
a celebrated Belgian philologist, born at Antwerp in 
1593. In 1611 he was created councillor of state, and 
historiographer, by the emperor Ferdinand III. of Ger- 
many. He wrote Latin poems, and other works. Died 
in 1666. 

Geyer. See GEIJER, (ERIC GUSTAF.) 

Geyer, &i/er, (HENRY SHEFFIE,) an American jurist, 
born at Fredericktown, Maryland, in 1790, settled at 
Saint Louis, Missouri, about 1812. He was elected to 
the legislature of Missouri several times, and took an 
important part in revising the statutes of that State in 
1825. In 1851 he was chosen a Senator of the United 
States. Died in 1859. 

Geyger. See GEIGER. 

Geyler or Geiler, Siler, (JOHANN,) a Swiss preacher, 
born at Schaffhausen in 1445; died at Strasburg in 1510. 

Geyser, 81/zer, (CHRISTIAN THEOPHILUS,) a skilful 
German engraver, born at Gorlitz in 1742. Among his 
most admired productions are landscapes after Wouwer- 
man and Pynaker, and the vignettes of Heyne’s edition 
of Virgil. Died about 1806, 

Ge-ze’li-us, [Sw. pron. ya-zii/le-us,] (GEORG,) a 
learned Swedish ecclesiastic, born in 1736. He pub- 
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lished a ‘Biographical Dictionary of the Illustrious 
Men of Sweden,” (3 or 4 vols., 1776-78.) Died in 1789. 

See “ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.”” 

Gezelius, (JoHAN,) a prelate of Finland, born in 
1615. He became professor of theology and Greek at 
Dorpat, in Livonia, and in 1664 was ordained Bishop 
of Abo. He wrote a valuable “Commentary on the 
Bible” in the Swedish language, and several works in 
Latin. Died in 1690. 

See AcHRELtus, “‘Oratio,in exequias J. Gezelii,” 1690; J. J 
TENGSTROEM, “‘ Biskopen i Abo Stift J. Gezelii den aldres Minne,’ 
1825. 

Gezelius, (JOHAN,) a son of the preceding, born in 
1647. He became Bishop of Abo in 1690, and finished 
his father’s commentary or translation of the Bible. He 
also wrote “ Nomenclator Adami.” Died in 1718. 

Gfrorer, @frd’rer, (AUGUST FRIEDRICH,) a German 
historian, born at Calw, in Wiirtemberg, in 1803, became 
in 1846 professor at the Catholic University of Freiburg. 
He published, among other works, a “‘ Universal Church 
History,” and “Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and his 
‘Limes,” (1835.) 

Ghasnevides. See GAZNEVIDES. 

Ghasnewiden. See GAZNEVIDES. 

Ghazan, g4’zan’, (written also Kazan,) Khan, a 
Mongol sovereign of Persia, born about 1270, was a son 
of Argoon (Argoun) Khan. He began to reign while 
still very young, but met at first with much opposition. 
In 1294 he renounced Booddhism, after which many of 
the Mohammedan chiefs, who had previously opposed 
him, joined his cause. He extended his empire by con- 
‘quest from the river Jihon to the Persian Gulf on the 
south and Syria on the west.’ He died in 1304. He was 
aman of great talents and rare acquirements. Few, if 
any, among his numerous subjects, were more thoroughly 
acquainted than he with the history of the ancient Mon- 
gols. His government, though severe, appears to have 
been, on the whole, just and enlightened. For a partic- 
ular account of his reign, see the “* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


? 


Ghaznevides. See GAZNEVIDES. 
Ghazzalee, (or Ghazzali,) Al. See ABnoo-HAmIpD- 
MOHAMMED. 


Ghedini, ga-dee’nee, (FERDINANDO ANTONIO,) an 
Italian. naturalist and poet, born at Bologna in 1684; 
died in 1767. 

Ghelen. See GELENIUS. 

Gherardesca, ga-rar-dés’ka, a celebrated noble fam- 
ily of Tuscany, of the thirteenth century. They were 
opposed to the other families of nobles, and placed them- 
selves at the head of the popular party. 

Gherardesca, (Fazio or BonIFACIO,) appointed chief 
of the republic of Pisa in 1329, threw off the yoke of the 
emperor Louis of Bavaria, and concluded an honourable 
peace with the Guelphs. Died in 1340. 

Gherardesca, (FILIPPo,) a distinguished Italian com- 
poser, born at Pistoia in 1730; died in 1808. 

Gherardesca, (UGOLINO,) Counr oF, an Italian sol- 
dier, who endeavoured to usurp the government of Pisa, 
but failed and was banished from that city. He then 
joined the army of Florence, which enabled him to suc- 
ceed in his projects in 1284. He afterwards governed so 
despotically that a conspiracy was formed against him, 
with Ubaldini, the Archbishop of Pisa, at its head. 
Ugolino was attacked in his palace, where, after a brave 
defence, he was captured, with three sons and one 
grandson. By the archbishop’s orders, they were all 
imprisoned in the tower, where they were starved to 
death, (1288.) This is the Gherardesca of Dante’s 
SMES SOR” 

See Srsmonpt, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;’’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Gherardi, gd-rar/dee, (ANTONIO,) a painter of the 
Roman school, born in Umbria in 1644; died in 1702. 

Gherardi, (CHRISTOFANO,) called DocEno, (do-cha’- 
no,) a painter of the Florentine school, born at Borgo 
San Sepolcro in 1500. He assisted Vasari in his works, 
Died in 1556. 

Gherardi, (FILIPpo,) an Italian painter, born at Lucca 
in 1643, was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona. Among his 
works is the “ Battle of Lepanto.” Died in 1704. 
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Gherardi del Testa, ga-rir’dee dél tés’ta, (Tom- 
MASO,) CoUNT, an Italian dramatist, born near Pisa in 
1818. He produced in 1845 a successful comedy, called 
“Mad Ambition,” (‘‘ Una folle Ambizione.”) He com- 
posed about forty dramas, and a popular poem, entitled 
“The Creator and his World,” (‘Il Creatore ed il suo 
Mondo,’’) with other poetical works. 

Gherardini, ga-rar-dee/nee,(ALESSANDRO,) a painter, 
born at Florence in 1655. A picture of the “Crucifixion” 
is called his master-piece. Died in 1723. 

Gherardo da Sabbionetta, ga-rir/do da sab-be-o- 
net’ta, a celebrated Italian physician and astrologer, born 
near Cremona between 1200 and 1250. He translated 
into Latin the works of Avicenna and Almansor. 


See Boncompacnt, ‘‘Della Vita e delle Opere di Gherardo da 
Sabbionetta ;’’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ghesquieére, de, deh gés’ke-air’, (JOSEPH,) a Jesuit 
and antiquarian writer, born at Courtrai, in Belgium, in 
1736; died in 1802. 

Gheyn, de, deh Zin or Hin, (JACOB,) THE ELDER, a 
noted Flemish painter and engraver, born at Antwerp 
in 1565; died in 1615. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 

Gheyn, de, (JACoB,) THE YOUNGER, an engraver, 
born at Antwerp about 1610; died about 1660. 

Ghezzi, Sét’see, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, born 
in 1634. - He adorned several churches of Rome. Died 
in 1721. 

Ghezzi, (PlerRo LEONE,) a painter and engraver, 
son of the preceding, was born at Rome in 1674, and ex- 
celled in enamel-work and engraving on stones. He was 
employed by Pope Clement XI. His prophet Micah, 
in the church of San Giovanni Laterano, is commended. 
Died in 1755. 


See Lanz, ‘* History of Painting in Italy.” 


Ghezzi, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian painter and archi- 
tect, the father of Giuseppe, noticed above, was born 
near Ascoli about 1600; died about 1650. 

Ghiberti, ge-bér’tee, (LORENZO,) the greatest sculptor 
of his time, born at Florence in 1378, was also a painter. 
He received lessons in design from Bartoluccio, a gold- 
smith, and opened a new era in the art of sculpture by 
a restoration of the antique style. In 1400 he produced 
a design fora bronze gate of the baptistery of Saint John 
at Florence, which was preferred to those of his competi- 
tors, among whom was Brunelleschi. He spent twenty 
years on this bronze gate, which represents scenes from 
the New Testament. He afterwards executed for the 
same building another gate, superior to the first. Michael 
Augelo extolled one or both of these works as worthy to 
adorn the entrance to Paradise. Among his master-pieces 
were a statue of Saint Matthew, and the bas-reliefs of 
the shrine of San Zenobi. ‘These works,” says the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” referring to the second gate 
of the baptistery and the shrine of San Zenobi, ‘are 
remarkable for the propriety of the composition, the 
truth of the attitudes, the accuracy and firmness of the 
outlines, and the vivacity and dignity of the expression.” 
He was chosen a colleague of Brunelleschi in the erec- 
tion of the Duomo of Florence. Died about 1455. 

See Aucust Hacen, ‘‘Chronik seiner Vaterstadt von Lorenz 
Ghiberti,”’ 1833; CrcoGnara, “Storia della Scultura;? Lawzz, 
“History of Painting in Italy;’? Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters 
and Sculptors ;”” GonEttt, ‘‘ Elogio di L. Ghiberti,” etc., 8vo, 1822. 

Ghica or Ghicca. See GuHika. 

Ghika, gee’ka, Ghica, or Ghicca, (GrEcorY,) be- 
came Hospodar of Moldavia in 1662. He was deposed 
by the grand vizier Kuprili in 1673, and died about 1680. 

Ghika or Ghica, (Grrecory,) a dragoman at the Ot- 
toman Porte. Having been taken prisoner by the. Rus- 
sians, he was sent to Saint Petersburg. Through the 
influence of the empress Catherine IT., he was appointed 
in 1774 Prince of Moldavia. He was assassinated in 
1777, by order of the Sultan. 

Ghika, (Grrcory,) was Hospodar of Moldavia anc 
ruler of Wallachia for many years in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. : 

Ghika, (GrEGoRY,) Hospodar of Moldavia, 
Moldavia in 1807. He became hospodar in 1849; 
adopted several liberal measures. He was remove 
the Turkish Sultan in 1856. Died in 1857. 
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Ghilini, ge-lee’nee, (GIROLAMO,) a learned Italian 
priest, born at Monza in 1589, published a work entitled 
“Theatre of Literary Men,” (‘Teatro d’Uomini lette- 
rati,” (1633.) Died about 1670, 

Ghingi, S¢n’jee, (FRANCESCO,) a celebrated Italian 
gem-engraver, born at Florence in 1689. He executed 
a “Venus de Medici” carved from a piece of amethyst 
weighing eighteen pounds. This master-piece afterwards 
came into the possession of Augustus III. of Poland. 
Tis works are by some esteemed equal to the finest 
antiques. Died in 1766. 

Ghini, gee’nee, (LUCA,) an Italian botanist, born near 
Imola in 1500. He taught botany at Pisa, where he 
planted a botanic garden. Died in 1556. 

Ghirlandaio, geer-lan-di/o or ér-Jan-da’yo, a cele- 
brated painter, whose proper name was DOMENICO Cor- 
RADI or CURRADO, was born at Florence about 1450. 
He excelled in invention, and was the first Florentine 
who attained skill in aerial perspective. He painted 
many scenes from the life of the Virgin Mary and John 
the Baptist. Among his chief works are “ The Massacre 
of the Innocents,” “The Death of Saint Francis,” and 
“The Calling of Saint Peter and Andrew,” which is still 
preserved in the Sistine Chapel, Rome. Michael Angelo 
was one of his pupils. Died in 1495. His brothers 
BENEDETLO and DAVID were painters of inferior ability. 

See Vasakl, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; Lanz, “ History of 
Painting in Italy; Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Early Italian 
Painters.” 

Ghirlandaio, (RrpoLFo,) a skilful painter, son of the 
preceding, born at Florence in 1482. He was the master 
of a numerous school. ‘The Coronation of the Virgin” 
is one of his most admired works. His genius is said 
to have resembled that of Raphael, whose friendship he 
enjoyed. He had a talent for the imitation of nature, 
with the addition of ideal charms. Died in 1560. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 


Ghisi, (ADAMo.) See MANruANo. 

Ghisi, (DIANA.) See MANTUANA. 

Ghisi, gee’See, (TEODORO,) an Italian painter of the 
Mantuan school, was a brother of Giorgio Ghisi, sur- 
named MANTUANO, and lived about 1530-80. He was 
a pupil of Giulio Romano, some of whose works he 
finished. 


See VasarI, “‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 


Ghisleri. See Pius V. 

Ghisolfi, ge-Sol’/fee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, 
born at Milan in 1624. He worked with success at 
Rome, Genoa, Milan, and Naples. Died in 1683. 

See Lanzi, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Giaber. See GEBER. 

Giacobbi, j4-kob’bee, or Giacobi, j4-ko’bee, (Grro- 
LAMO,) an Italian composer, born at Bologna in 1575. 
He excelled in sacred music, and composed several 
operas, said to have been the first performed in Europe. 
Died in 1650. 

Giacomelli, j4-ko-mel’lee, (MICHELANGELO,) an 
Italian translator, born at Pistoia in 1695, became Arch- 
bishop of Chalcedon in 1761. He translated into Italian 
the “Electra” of Sophocles, (1754,) and other Greek 
works. His versions were highly esteemed. Died in 1774. 

See A. M. Marant, “ Elogio storico di M. A. Giacomelli,” 1775. 

Giacuinto or Giacquinto, j4-kwén’to, (CoRRADO, 
kor-ra’do,) an Italian painter, born at Molfetta about 
1695. He went to Madrid, and became first painter to 
the king about 1752. Died in 1765. 

Giafar. See JAAFAR. 

Giambelli. See GIANIBELLI. 

Giamberti. See SAN GALLo. 

Giambullari, jim-bool-la’ree, (BERNARDO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Florence about 1450, 

Giambullari, (Pierro FRANcgsco,) a son of the 
preceding, was born at Florence about 1495. He wrote 
besides other works, ‘‘ Rules for Writing and Speaking 
the Tuscan Language,” (1549.) Died in 1564. iy 

Giampaolo, j4m-pow’lo or jAm-p4/o-lo, (PAoLo Nic- 
CoLo,) an Italian writer, born in the kingdom of Naples 
in 1757. He became a member of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
council of state in 1807. His chief work is “ Dialogues 
on Religion,” (4 vols., 1815-28.) Died in 1832. 


Gianibelli, j4-ne-bel/lee, or Giambelli, jAam-bel’lee, 
(FEDERIGO,) an Italian mechanician and pyrotechnist, 
who lived about 1570-90. He was the projector of the 
“infernal machines” which did such fearful execution 
against the troops of Parma, near Antwerp, April, 1585. 

See Mot ey, “ United Netherlands,” vol. i. p. 189. 

Giannettasio, jan-nét-ta’Se-o0, (NICCOLO Partenio— 
pak-ta’ne-o,) a Latin poet and Jesuit, born at Naples in 
1648. He published in 1685 a didactic poem on naviga- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ Piscatoria et Nautica,” The nobleness, 
facility, and harmony of his poetry are praised by Gin- 
guene. He wrote other poems. Died in 1715. 

Giannetti, jan-net’tee, (FILIPPO,) an able Jandscape- 
painter, born at Messina. He worked at Naples, where 
he died in 1702. 

Gianni, jan’/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet and 
improvisator, born at Rome in 1759. He went to Paris 
about 1800, and obtained a pension from Bonaparte, 
whose victories he had celebrated. Died in Paris in 1822. 

Giannini, jan-nee’nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian physi- 
cian, born near Milan in 1773, published several valuable 
medical works. He practised at Milan. Died in 1818. 

Giannone, jin-no/na, (PrzrRo,) an eminent Italian 
historian, born at Ischitella, in the kingdom of Naples, in 
1676. He studied law, and practised as an advocate at 
Naples. He devoted many years to the composition of 
a “ History of the Kingdom of Naples,” (‘ Storia civile 
del Regno di Napoli,” 4 vols., 1723,) in which he at- 
tacked the temporal power of the pope and censured 
the abuses of the Roman Catholic Church. He was 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Naples, and, to 
escape the violence of the clerical party, he retired to 
Vienna about 1723. He'received from the emperor 
Charles VI. an annual pension of one thousand florins. 
Having.in a subsequent work avowed opinions which 
were considered heterodox, he was deprived of his pen- 
sion about 1734, and removed to Geneva in 1735.. He 
wrote a work entitled “Il Triregno, ossia del Regno del 
Cielo, della Terra e del Papa,” (‘The Triple Kingdom, 
or the Kingdom of Heaven, of the Earth, and of the 
Pope,”) which was never printed. In this work he 
opposed the Catholic dogmas of purgatory, the eucharist, 
etc. Having been enticed into Savoy by Joseph Guas- 
taldi in 1736, he was arrested by the order of the King 
of Sardinia, and confined in prison until his death. He 
died at Turin in March, 1748. 

See F. Panzini, ‘‘ Vita di P. Giannone,”? 1765; A. Fasront, 
“* Vite Italorwn doctrina excellentium ;”? Corniani, ‘‘Secoli della 
Letteratura Italiana;” Tipavo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Giannotti, j4n-not’/tee, (Dona‘ro,) an Italian histo- 
rian, born at Florence in 1494, was elected secretary of 
the republic. His chief work is a history of Venice, 
called “Republica di Venezia,” (1540,) which is com- 
mended for accuracy and elegance. Died in 1563. 

Giannotti, (SILVESTRO DOMENICO,) an Italian sculp- 
tor in wood, born at Lucca in 1680; died in 1750. 

See Crespi, ‘‘ Vita di S. Giannotti,”’ 1770. 

Giants. See GIGANTES and JOrTuUNS. 

Giardini, jar-dee’nee, (FELICE,) a celebrated Italian 
violinist and composer, born at Turin in 1716. Having 
performed with brilliant success in Germany, he visited 
London, where he was received with equal favour. He 
subsequently became one of the managers of the King’s 
Theatre, which post he was forced to resign, after suffer- 
ing a heavy pecuniary loss. He died, in great poverty, 
at Saint Petersburg, Russia, in 1796. He was esteemed 
one of the best musicians of his time, and his composi- 
tions for the violin are also of great merit. 

See Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Giattini, jit-tee’nee, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Ital- 
ian Jesuit and Latin writer, born at Palermo about 1600 ; 
died in 1672. 

Gib, (ADAM,) a Scottish theologian, born in Perth- 
shire in 1713, was one of the founders of the Secession 
Churclt in Scotland. On the division of this church 
(1746) he became the leader of the Anti-burghers. He 
wrote “Sacred Contemplations,” (1786.) Died in 1788. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Gibault, zhe’bd’, (H1rEROME BONAVENTURE,) a French 
jurist, born.at Poitiers; died about 1832. 
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Gibbes, gibz, (JAMES ALBAN,) a physician and medi- 
cal writer, born of English parents at Rouen about 1616. 
He practised in Rome. Died in 1677. 

Gibbes, gibz, (RoBERT Wirson,) an American phy- 
sician, born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1809. ee 
wrote, besides several medical and scientific treatises, a 
“Documentary History of the American Revolution,” 
etc., (3 vols., 1853 e¢ seg.) 

Gib/bon, (EDWARD,) one of the most distinguished of 
English historians, was born at Putney in 1737. At the 
age of twelve he was sent to Westminster School, where 
his feeble health prevented his making much progress 
in classical studies. W +n nearly fifteen, however, he 
became more robust, and entered Magdalene College; 
but the picture he has drawn of the Oxford professors 
and their discipline gives us anything but a favourable 
impression, and he speaks of the fourteen months he 
spent there as “the most idle and unprofitable of his 
whole life.” About this time he was converted to the 
Catholic faith, in consequence of which his father sent 
him to Lausanne, in Switzerland, to reside with M. 
Pavillard, a Calvinistic divine, under whose teachings 
he was brought back to Protestantism. Here he lived 
five years in retirement, preparing himself by study and 
reflection for future eminence. He regarded his ‘“ banish- 
ment” as a fortunate circumstance, but for which “ those 
important years so liberally improved in the studies and 
conversation of Lausanne would have been steeped in 
port and prejudice among the monks of Oxford.” In 
1758 he returned to England, and in 1761 published his 
first work, entitled “ Essay on the Study of Literature,” 
written in French, with which at that time he was better 
acquainted, as he himself states in his Autobiography, 
than with his native tongue. Soon after this he became 
a captain in the Hampshire militia, and engaged with 
much ardour in the study of military tactics; but, 
becoming weary of this pursuit, he gave it up, and in 
1763 went to Paris. Leaving Paris, he repaired to Lau- 
sanne, and in a short time set out for Rome, where, he 
tells us, “as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to his mind.” He did 
not, however, begin it until several years later. On his 
return to England he wrote a history of the Swiss Revo- 
lution; but this work was never published. In 1767 he 
began to publish, conjointly with his Swiss friend Dey- 
verdun, a work called “Literary Memoirs of Great 
Britain.” In 1770 appeared his first work written in 
English, “ Critical Observations on the Sixth Book of 
the Afneid.” In 1774 he obtained a seat in Parliament, 
where he supported Lord North’s administration, in 
return for which he was made a commissioner of trade, 
with a salary of £800 a year. On Lord North’s resig- 
nation, Gibbon gave up his place in Parliament and his 
“convenient salary.” In 1776 the first volume of the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” appeared, and 
proved a brilliant success. “The first impression was 
exhausted ina few days ; a second and third edition were 
scarcely adequate to the demand.” He was especially 
gratified by the praise of Hume and Robertson, and he 
says, in his Autobiography, “a letter from Mr. Hume 
overpaid the labour of ten years.” The hostility of this 
work to the Christian religion, however, gave great 
offence to many, and it was severely attacked by several 
English divines, to only one of whom—Mr. Davis—he 
replied, “because he assailed not the faith, but the 
fidelity, of the historian.” This charge, however, is gen- 
erally thought to have been fully refuted. The second 
and third volumes were published in 1781; and in 1783 
he again retired to Lausanne, where he gave himself up 
to literary pursuits and repose, Here he finished the 
three remaining volumes of his history, which appeared 
in 1788. He returned to England in 1793, and died in 
London, January, 1794. His great work has by common 
consent been placed in the very highest rank of the 
English classics. As a historian and man of learning, 
he merits, perhaps, all the praises he has received. As 
a man, though possessing many amiable traits, he had 
too little moral elevation and religious sentiment to 
appreciate the sublime courage of Christian martyrs ; 


and his political course shows far more regard for his 
personal interest than devotion to principle. 

Mr. Prescott, after some excellent remarks on the 
qualifications demanded for a perfect historian, speaks 
of Gibbon as one of the most accomplished writers in 
this department of literature. He observes, however, 
that the author of the ‘Decline and Fall” is wanting in 
good faith: “his most elaborate efforts exhibit too often 
the perversion of learning and ingenuity to the vindica- 
tion of preconceived hypotheses. He cannot, indeed, 
be convicted of ignorance or literal inaccuracy ; but his 
disingenuous mode of conducting the argument leads 
precisely to the same unfair result. Thus, in his cele- 
brated chapters on the ‘Progress of Christianity’... 
he has often slurred over in the text such particulars as 
might reflect most credit on the character of the religion, 
or shuffled them into a note at the bottom of the page, 
while all that admits of a doubtful complexion in its early 
propagation is ostentatiously blazoned and set in con- 
trast to the most amiable features of paganism. At the 
same time, by a style of innuendo that conveys ‘more 
than meets the ear,’ he has contrived, with Iago-like 
duplicity, to breathe a taint of suspicion on the purity 
which he dares not openly assail.” (See ‘ Biographical 
and Critical Miscellanies.”) Porson, alluding to the “ De- 
cline and Fall,” observes, “‘ An impartial judge must, I 
think, allow that Mr. Gibbon’s history is one of the ablest 
performances of the kind that has ever appeared. His 
industry is indefatigable; his accuracy scrupulous ; his 
reading, which indeed is sometimes ostentatiously dis- 
played, immense; . . . his style emphatic and express- 
ive; his periods harmonious.” The same able and 
impartial critic admits that Gibbon’s bitter hostility to 
Christianity isa great blemish on his character as a histo- 
rian, and adds, “‘ He often makes, when he cannot readily 
find, an occasion to insult our religion, which he hates so 
cordially that he might seem to revenge some personal 
injury.” Porson also justly stigmatizes “that rage for 
indecency which pervades the whole work, but especially 
the last volumes.” (Preface to his ‘Letters to Travis.) 
“The ‘ History of the Decline and Fall,’” says Professor 
Smyth, “must always be considered as one of the most 
extraordinary monuments that have appeared of the 
literary powers of a single mind ; and its fame can perish 
only with the civilization of the world.” ( Lectures 
on Modern History.”) Alison, the historian, calls the 
“Decline and Fall” “the greatest historical work in 
existence.” - For a fuller presentation of various critical 
opinions respecting Gibbon, the reader is referred to 
Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors.” 

See Grgson’s autobiographic ‘‘ Memoirs of his Life and Writings,”’ 
1799; Henry Harr Mirman, ‘f Life of E. Gibbon,” 1839; Gurzor, 
“Notice sur Gibbon ;”? Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Tundi,’’ tome 
viii.; J. B. Curisropue, ‘‘ Etude sur l’Historien Gibbon,” 1852; 
Vintvemain, ‘Tableau de Ja Littérature au dix-huitiéme Siécle ;” 
“Quarterly Review” for January, 1815, (vol. xii.,) and January, 
1834, (vol. 1.) 

ib’bon, (JoHN,) an American general, born in 
Pennsylvania about 1826, graduated at West Point in 
1847. He obtained the rank of captain in 1859. He 
commanded a brigade at Antietam, September, 1862, and 
at Gettysburg, July, 1863. Having been appointed a 
major-general, he took part in the battles of the Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania Court-House, and Cold Harbour, 
May-June, 1864. 

Gib’bons, (CHRISTOPHER,) a son of Orlando, noticed 
below, was a skilful musician and composer. He was 
organist of Westminster Abbey. Died about 1675. 

Gibbons, (GRINLING,) a distinguished sculptor, of 
Dutch extraction, born in London (or, as some writers 
state, in Rotterdam) about 1650. He was appointed by 
Charles II. one of the directors of public works, and 
commissioned by him to ornament Windsor Castle with 
sculpture in wood and marble. Among the most ex- 
quisite specimens of his skill in wood-carving are the 
decorations of a room at Petworth. “There is no 
instance, ” says Horace Walpole, “of a man before Gib- 
bons who gave to wood the loose and airy lightness of 
flowers.” He is said to have carved feathers which 
could not be distinguished from real ones. Died in 1721. 


“e 
2 ; ; eae ; 3eC- 
See Cuarmers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary ;” WALPOLE; A 
dotes of Painting.’’ 
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Gibbons, (ORLANDO,) an eminent English composer 
and musician, born at Cambridge in 1583. His anthems 
are regarded as master-pieces of the kind; and he also 
composed madrigals of great beauty. He was created 
Doctor in Music in 1622. Died in 1625. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music.” 

Gibbons, (THomaS,) an English Calvinistic divine, 
born near Newmarket in 1720. He published a work 
entitled ‘Female Worthies; or, The Lives of Pious 
Women.” Died in 1785. 

Gibbs, (GEORGE,) an American mineralogist, born in 
Rhode Island about 1780. He collected the valuable 
cabinet of minerals now owned by Yale College and pur- 
chased of him by that institution in 1825. Died in 1833. 

Gibbs, (JAMES,) a Scottish architect, born at Aber- 
deen about 1680. He studied in Holland and in Italy, 
and after his return built Saint Martin’s Church and 
Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, and the Rad- 
cliffe Library at Oxford. Died in 1754. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Gibbs, (JostAwH WILLARD,) LL.D., an American phi- 
lologist, born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1790. He 
graduated at Yale College, where he became in 1824 
professor of sacred literature. He published, besides 
other works, a “ Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon,” 
abridged from Gesenius, (1828,) and “ Philological 
Studies,” (1857.) Died in 1861. 

Gibbs, (Sir Vicary,) an English judge, born at Exe- 
ter in 1752. He distinguished himself in the trials of 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, and others, for treason, in 1794. 
He became solicitor-general in 1805, and attorney-gene- 
ral in 1807. ‘He was appointed chief justice of the court 
of common pleas in 1813. Died in 1820. 

See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.” 

Gibelin, zhéb’lan’, (Esprir (és’pre’) ANTOINE,) a 
French painter of history, born at Aix in 1739. He 
worked in Paris, chiefly in fresco, and wrote several 
antiquarian treatises. Died in 1814. 

Gibelin, (JACQUES,) a physician and naturalist, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Aix in 1744; died in 1828. 

Gibert, zhe’bair’, (BALTHASAR,) a French critic, of 
high reputation, born at Aix in 1662. He was professor 
of rhetoric at the Collége Mazarin, Paris, for more than 
fifty years, during which he instructed many who became 
eminent. His principal work is ‘The Judgment of 
Savants on the Authors who have treated on Rhetoric,” 
(3 vols., 1713-19,) which is remarkable for power of 
analysis and judicious reflections. Died in 1741. 

See Morénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 

Gibert, (CAMILLE MeELcuior,) a French physician, 
born in Paris in 1797. He wrote, besides other works, 
“Manual of Diseases pertaining to the Skin,” ( Manuel 
des Maladies spéciales de la Peau,” 1834.) 

Gibert, (JEAN PIERRE,) a writer on canon law, born 
at Aix, Provence, in 1660, was a cousin of Balthasar, 
noticed above. His ‘Institutions ecclésiastiques et 
benéficiales” (1720) is called his best work. Died in 1730. 

See Goujrr, “ Eloge de J.. Pi Gibert,’? 1736. 

Gibert, (JosePpH BatruHasar,) a_ historical writer 
and antiquary, born at Aix in 1711, was a nephew of 
Balthasar. In 1746 he was admitted into the Academy 
of Inscriptions. Died in 1771. 

Gibert de Montreuil, zhe’bair’ deh mdn’tRuY’ or 
mon’tRuh’ye, a French trowvdre of the twelfth century, 
was the author of a romance in verse, entitled ‘La Vio- 
lette,” which ranks among the best productions of the 
kind in the middle ages. It is supposed to have furnished 
to Boccaccio the subject of one of his novels, “ Novella 
IX., Giornata seconda,” from which Shakspeare has taken 
the plot of “ Cymbeline.” “La Violette” was first printed 
in the original text at Paris in 1834. 

Giberti, je-bér’tee, (GIAMMAYT?EO,) a Sicilian bishop 
eminent for learning and piety, born at Palermo in 1495. 
He was appointed to the see of Verona in 1524. He 
was a generous patron of literature; and several ex- 
cellent editions of the Greek Fathers were published at 
his charge. Died in 1543. 

See P. F. Zint, ‘‘ Boni Pastoris Exemplum.”’ 


Gibieuf, zhe’be-uf’, (GUILLAUME,) a French doctor 
~~" . . 
of the Sorbonne, born at Bourges, was appointed vicar- 


general of the order of the Carmelites. He wrote a work 
entitled ‘* De Libertate Dei et Creature.” Died in 1650. 

Gib’/son, (EDMUND,) an English prelate, distinguished 
for his attainments in the Northern tongues, was born 
in Westmoreland in 1669. Among his principal publica- 
tions may be named an edition of the ‘ Chronicon Saxo- 
nicum,” a translation of Camden’s “Britannia,” and his 
“ Body of English Ecclesiastical Law,” (‘Codex Juris 
Ecclesiastici Anglicani.”) As chaplain to Tennison, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he maintained the rights of 
the clergy during the contest becween the two Houses 
concerning the extent of their respective powers. He 
was appointed Bishop of Lincoln in 1715, and in 1723 
removed to the see of London. He was a zealous de- 
fender of the claims of the Church, and opposed the 
efforts of Protestant dissenters to remove the disability 
under which they suffered. He is said to have incurred 
the displeasure of the king by his denunciation of mas- 
querades and other court amusements. Died in 1748. 

See Coxe, ‘‘ Life of Walpole ;” “ Biographia Britannica.” 

Gibson, (JOHN,) one of the most eminent sculptors 
of recent times, born at Conway, Wales, in 1791, re- 
moved at an early age to Liverpool. His talents soon 
attracted the notice of Roscoe, through whose influence 
he was enabled in 1817 to visit Rome. He studied under 
Canova, and afterwards under Thorwaldsen. Among 
his principal works are the groups of “ Mars and Cupid” 
and ‘Psyche borne by Zephyrs,” a ‘‘ Narcissus,” a 
“Wounded Amazon,” and other productions of a poetical 
character, which are regarded as models of classic ele- 
gance. His statues of Queen Victoria, Huskisson, Sir 
Robert Peel, and others, are less admired, owing in part 
to their being represented in antique costume. Gibson 
also favoured the practice of painting statues, which was 
opposed by his brother artists. Died in 1866. 

See “Life of John Gibson,” edited by Lapy Eastriakg, 1869; 
“*Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for March, 1866. 

Gib’son, (JOHN BANNISTER,) an eminent American 
jurist, born in Pennsylvania in 1780. His father, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gibson, was killed in Saint Clair’s expe- 
dition against the Indians in 1791. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1803. He was repeatedly re-elected to the 
State legislature by the then Republican party, and was 
appointed presiding judge of one of the judicial districts 
in 1813. He became in 1816 associate justice of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, and succeeded Judge 
Tilghman as chief justice in 1827. In consequence of a 
change in the constitution of the State, making the offices 
of judges elective, he was deprived of his seat in 1851, 
but was elected an associate justice the same year. He 
died in Philadelphia in 1853, having occupied a promi- 
nent position as a judge for about forty years. 

For some excellent and discriminating, though eulogistic, remarks 
on his character, by Cy1er-JusTice BLack, see Harris’s ‘* Penn- 
sylvania State Reports,”’ vol. vii. pp. 10-14; see, also, a biographical 
sketch of Chief-Justice Gibson, by W. A. Porrer, Esq., 1855. 

Gibson, (RICHARD,) an English painter and dwarf, 
born in 1615, excelled particularly in water-colours. He 
was three feet ten inches high; and his wife was of 
exactly the same stature. Of five children who grew to 
maturity, all were of usual size. Gibson was appointed 
preceptor to the princesses Mary and Anne, daughters 
of James II. Died in 1690. 

Gibson, (THoMaS,) an English naturalist and Prot- 
estant divine, was distinguished for his learning. He 
wrote works on various subjects. Died in 1562. 

Gibson, (THOMAS MILNER,) a Liberal English legis- 
lator, born at Trinidad in 1807. He entered Parliament 
in 1837 as member for Ipswich, and became an effective 
orator of the Anti-Corn-Law League. In 1841 he was 
returned to Parliament for Manchester. He was ap- 
pointed a privy councillor and vice-president of the board 
of trade in 1846, but resigned in 1848. His opposition 
to the Russian war rendered him so unpopular that he 
was defeated at the general election of 1857. About the 
end of that year he was elected a member of Parliament 
by the voters of Ashton-under-Lyne. He was appointed 
president of the board of trade (with a seat in the cabi- 
net) by Palmerston in 1859. He is identified with the 
“Manchester school” in politics. In June, 1866, he re- 
tired from office. 
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Gibson, (WILLIAM,) a self-taught English mathe- 
matician, born near Appleby in 1720. He became a 
school-teacher and land-surveyor. Died in 1791. 

Gibson, (WILLIAM,) an eminent American surgeon, 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1788, graduated at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1809, and succeeded Dr. 
Physick as professor of surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1819. He resigned this position in 1855. 
Died at Savannah, in Georgia, in 1868. He was one of 
the first American surgeons who performed the Czesarian 
operation with complete success. (See “ American Jour- 
nal of Medical Sciences” for May, 1838.) 

See Dr. Carson’s ‘‘ History of the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania,’ 1869. 

Gichtel, eik’tel, (JOHANN GrorG,) a German mystic, 
born at Ratisbon in 1638, professed doctrines similar to 
those of Jacob Boehme. His disciples obtained the 
name of Gichtelians, or Angelic Brothers. He published 
a work entitled “ Practical Theosophy.” Died in 1710. 

See REINBECK, “Sur la Vie et les Doctrines de Gichtel,”’ Berlin, 
1732. 

:id/dings, (JosHUA REED,) a distinguished leader in 
the anti-slavery movement in the United States, was born 
in Athens, Pennsylvania, In 1795. In 1805 his parents 
were among the first settlers in Ashtabula county, Ohio, 
(Western Reserve.) He commenced the practice of law 
in 1820, and in 1838 was elected a representative to Con- 
gress, which position he held by subsequent re-elections 
for twenty-one years. He united with Mr. Adams in his 
memorable struggle for the overthrow of the obnoxious 
“ gag-law,” enacted for the purpose of preventing the 
agitation of the slavery question. In 1842 Mr. Giddings 
was censured by a Congressional vote of 125 to 69 for 
his agitation of slavery. He instantly resigned his seat, 
but was soon after re-elected by a large majority. He 
acted for the most part with the Whig party, voting for 
Harrison in 1840 and for Clay in 1844, but he supported 
Van Buren in 1848. While in Congress he took a con- 
spicuous part in all the debates on the slavery question, 
including the fugitive-slave law of 1850, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in 1854, etc. In March, 1861, 
he was appointed consul-general for the British North 
American provinces. Died at Montreal, May 27, 1864. 
He published two volumes of essays and speeches, a 
work entitled “The Exiles of Florida,” (1858,) and “The 
Rebellion, its Authors and Causes,” (New York, 1864.) 

Giddings, (SALMON,) a pioneer missionary in the 
Mississippi Valley, was born at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1782. He organized eleven churches in Missouri and 
Illinois, and visited many of the Indian tribes in what 
are now Kansas and Nebraska. Died in 1828. 

Gid’e-on, [Heb. P11; Fr. GEpEon, zha’da’6n’,] an 
Israelite of the tribe of Manasseh, and son of Joash, 
became judge of Israel. His nation had been suffering 
seven years under the tyranny of the Midianites, when 
a heavenly messenger was sent to Gideon, commanding 
him to take arms in defence of his country. With three 
hundred men he totally defeated the Midianites. Gideon 
was judge of Israel forty years. Died about 1236 B.c. 

See Judges vi., vii., and viii. 

Gié, de, deh zhe’4’, (PIERRE Ge Rohan—deh ro’6n’,) 
a French marshal, born in Brittany about 1450. He en- 
joyed the favour and confidence of Louis XI. and his 
successor Charles VIII., whom he accompanied in his 
Italian expedition. He was appointed by Louis XII. 
preceptor to the young prince, afterwards Francis I. 
He was subsequently deprived of his dignities, on a 
charge of having abused his authority. Died in 1513. 

See BranTOmeE, ‘‘ Histoire des grands Capitaines.”’ 

Giedroye, ge-a’droits, (R. THADDEUS,) PRINCE, a 
Polish general, born in Lithuania in 1750. He served 
with distinction against the Russians in the campaigns 
of 1792 and 1794, and rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. Died in 1824. 

Gierig, Zee’/ric, (GorrLizrB ERDMANN,) a German 
philologist, born at Wehrau, Lusatia, in 1753. He pub- 
lished good editions of Ovid (1784) and of Pliny the 
Younger, and several original treatises. Died in 1814. 

Giesecke. See GISEKE. 

Gieseler, gee’zeh-ler, ([OHANN KArt Lupwic,) a 
German Protestant theologian, distinguished as an eccle- ; 


siastical historian, was born at Petershagen, near Minden, 
about 1792. He published in 1818 an able “ Historical 
and Critical Essay on the Origin of the Gospels,” and 
was appointed professor of theology at Bonn in 1819. 
He obtained the chair of theology at Gottingen in 1831. 
His principal work is his ‘ Manual of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” which was not completed until after his death. 
Died in 1854. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giffen, van, van if’fen, [Lat. GipHa’NIUS,] (HUBERT,) 
a Flemish philologist and eminent jurist, born in 1534. 
The emperor Rudolph IL. made him councillor and re- 
ferendary of the empire. His treatises on law and phi- 
lology are greatly esteemed. Died in 1604. 

Gif/ford, (ANDREW,) an English Baptist minister and 
noted antiquary, born in 1700. He preached in London, 
and became assistant librarian of the British Museum 
in 1757. He published a new edition of Folkes’s “ Tables 
of English Coins,” (1763.) Died in 1784. 

Gifford, (JOHN,) the assumed name of JOHN RICHARD 
GREENE, an English journalist, born in 1758. He was 
one of the founders of the “ British Critic” and “The 
Anti-Jacobin Review,” and wrote, among other works, 
a “Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt.” Died in 1818. 

Gifford, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born in 1725, 
became rector of North Okendon in 1772. He wrote 
“ Contemplation,” a poem, and “‘ Answer to Dr. Priest- 
ley’s Disquisition on Matter and Spirit.” Died in 1807. 

Gifford, jif’ford, (RoBERY?,) Baron Saint Leonard’s, an 
able English lawyer, born at Exeter in 1779. He was 
appointed solicitor-general in 1817, and attorney-general 
in 1819. In this capacity he conducted the prosecution 
of Queen Caroline in 1820, after which he received the 
title of baron. He became master of the rolls and chief 
justice of the common pleas in 1824. Died in 1826. 

See Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England,’’ vol. ix. 

Gif/ford, (SANFORD R.,) a distinguished American 
landscape-painter, born in Saratoga county, New York. 
He resided in early life at Hudson, in the vicinity of the 
Catskill Mountains. Among his works, which are highly 
praised) by Tuckerman, are the “Coming Storm,” 
“Waves Breaking on the Beach at Early Dawn,” and 
“Morning in the Mountains.” 

See TucKERMAN’S ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Gifford, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English critic and 
author, and principal founder of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
was born at Ashburton, Devonshire, in April, 1757. 
He was a shoemaker’s apprentice for about five years, 
and afterwards studied at Oxford. He began his literary 
career by “ The Baviad,” a poetical satire, (1794,) which 
was highly successful. Hs satire ‘“‘ The Mzeviad”’ (1795) 
was also much admired. In 1797 Gifford was editor of 
“The Anti-Jacobin.” In 1802 he produced a poetical 
version of Juvenal, which is highly commended. He 
was editor of the “Quarterly Review” from 1809) until 
1824, during which period he showed himself a bitter 
partisan of Toryism and a severe critic of authors, whom 
‘“‘he regarded,” says Southey, “‘as a fishmonger regards 
eels, or as Izaak Walton did worms, slugs, and frogs.” 
He was a powerful master of sarcasm, and unsparing in 
the use of it. Died in December, 1826. 

“ William Gifford,” says Mr. Whipple, ‘‘seems to have 
united in himself all the bad qualities of the criticism 
of his time. He was fierce, dogmatic, bigoted, libellous, 
and unsympathizing. Whatever may have been his 
talents, they were exquisitely unfitted for his position,— 
his literary judgments being contemptible, where any 
sense of beauty was required.” (‘‘North American 
Review” for October, 1845, vol. 1xi.) 

See ‘‘ Autobiography” prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, and 
** Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. iv. chap, vii. 

Gi-gan’tes, [Gr. TIvydrtec; Fr. Grants, zha’én’, | 
gigantic beings of classic mythology, supposed to be the 
sons of Terra or Tartarus, and to have waged war against 
the gods. Some ancient poets confounded them with 
the Titans. They were conquered by the gods, but not 
until the latter obtained the aid of Hercules. 

See Smiru’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology.” 

Giggei, jéd-ja’ee, or Giggeo, jéd-ja’o, 
1us,| (ANTONIO,) an Italian ecclesiastic an 
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was patronized by Pope Urban VIII. He published a 
“Thesaurus Lingue Arabice,” which had a high repu- 
tation at that time. Giggei was an intimate friend of 
Cardinal Federigo Borromeo. Died in 1632. 

Gigli, j¢l’yee, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian dramatist and 
satirist, born at Sienna in 1660. His original name was 
NENCI, (nén’chee.), He wrote successful comedies and 
tragedies, among which were a translation of Moliére’s 
“ Tartuffe,” entitled “Don Pilone,” (1711,) and ‘The 
Sister of Don Pilone,” (1721,) in which he burlesqued 
himself and his wife. He attacked the Academy della 
Crusca in his “ Vocabulary of the Works of Saint Cathe- 
rine,” (‘ Vocabolario delle Opere di Santa Caterina,” 
1717.) Heis called an original genius by Ginguené. Died 
at Rome in 1722. 

See F. Corsertt, “Vita di G. Gigli,’’ 1746; Trpapo, ‘‘ Biografia 
degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Gignoux, zhén’yoo’, (FRANCISQUE Régis—ra’zhéss’,) 
a French landscape-painter, born in Lyons about 1816. 
He emigrated to New York about 1840, and produced 
pictures of American scenery, among which is “‘ Niagara 
Falls by Moonlight.” 


See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 


Gigot, zhe’go’, (PHILIPPE FRANGoIS MATHIEU,) a 
Belgian writer, born at Brussels in 1793. He wrote an 
“Abridged History of Holland,” (1820.) Died in 1819. 

Gigot d’Elbée. See ELBEE. 

Gigoux, zhe’goo’, (JEAN FrANcots,) a French painter, 
born at Besangon in 1806, obtained a medal of the first 
class at Paris in 1848. Among his works are a “ Mag- 
dalene,” “The Death of Cleopatra,” “The Baptism of 
Clovis,” and a portrait of Lamartine. 

Gil, Heel or Hél, a Spanish friar, distinguished as a 
preacher, born in Andalusia about 1745; died in 1815. 

Gil’/bart, (JAMES WILLIAM,) an English writer on 
banking, born in London about 1794, was manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank. He published a 
“Practical Treatise on Banking,” (1827; 6th edition, 
1855,) and other esteemed works. Died in 1863. 

Gil/bert, called rHE UNIVERSAL, an English prelate, 
who received his surname on account of his great learn- 
ing. He was created Bishop of London in 1128. Died 
in 1134. 

See B. Haurtau, ‘De la Philosophie scolastique.” 

Gilbert, zhél/bair’, (ANTOINE PIERRE MARIE,) a 
French antiquary, born in Paris in 1785. He published 
historical descriptions of the cathedrals of Rouen, Char- 
tres, and Amiens. Died in 1858. 

Gilbert, (CHARLES C.,) an American officer, born in 
Ohio in 1827, became brigadier-general of volunteers in 
the United States army in 1362. 

Gilbert, (Davirs,) a distinguished English savant, 
whose original name was Gippy, born in Cornwall in 
1767. He was president of the Royal Society, and was 
noted for his generous patronage of literary and scientific 
men. He was one of the first to recognize the genius 
of Sir Humphry Davy, whom he materially assisted in 
early life and introduced to the notice of the man- 
agers of the Royal Institution. He published “A Plain 
Statement of the Bullion Question,” and other learned 
treatises. In 1827 he succeeded Sir Humphry Davy as 
president of the Royal Society; he resigned this posi- 
tion in 1830. Died in 1839. 

Gilbert, (GaBRIEL,) a French dramatic poet, born 
about 1610. His works are numerous, but have little 
merit. It is evident, however, that some of the best 
French writers—Racine, for example—have sometimes 
borrowed from him. He was patronized by Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, who invited him, after her abdication, 
to her court in France, and made him her secretary. 
Died about 1680. 

See MM. Haag, “La France protestante.” 

Gilbert, (Sir GEorrrery or JEFFREY,) an English jurist, 
born in 1674, became chief baron of the exchequer in 
Treland, (1716,) and in England, (1725.) He wrote the 
“Forum Romanum,” .(1756,) “ History and Practice of 
Chancery,” (1758,) and other legal works. Died in 1726, 


Gilbert, (Sir HumPuREY,) a celebrated English navi- |* 


gator, born of an ancient family in Devonshire in 1539, 
By the marriage of his mother, after becoming a widow, 
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with Mr. Raleigh, he was half-brother to the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh. After leaving Oxford, he distinguished 
himself in several military enterprises. As commander- 
in-chief in the province of Munster, he assisted in 
quelling the insurrection in Ireland. He published in 
1576 a ‘‘ Discourse to Prove a Passage by the Northwest 
to Cathaia,” etc. He obtained letters-patent from the 
queen in 1578, with permission to make discoveries in 
North America and take possession of any part yet 
unoccupied. His first expedition to Newfoundland was 
unsuccessful ; but in 1583 he again set sail. ‘The com- 
mander,” says Bancroft, “on the eve of his departure 
received from Elizabeth a golden anchor guided bya 
lady, a token of the queen’s regard.” When he arrived 
in the Bay of Saint John, he took possession in the 
queen’s name of the surrounding country, and granted 
leases to those of his company who desired them. It 
having been represented to him that there were silver- 
mines in Newfoundland, he sailed, with his little fleet 
of three vessels, along that coast. They had not gone 
far, however, when, owing to the negligence of the crew, 
their largest ship was wrecked and nearly all on board 
perished. Gilbert now set sail for England in the Squirrel, 
a vessel of only ten tons. He was requested to go on 
board the larger vessel, called the Hind; but he refused 
to leave the little company who had shared with him so 
many dangers. They encountered very rough seas, and 
the little bark was in the greatest danger. “The general, 
sitting abaft, with a book in his hand, cried out to those 
in the Hind, ‘We are as near to heaven by sea as by 
land.’ That same night, about twelve o’clock, the lights 
of the Squirrel suddenly disappeared, and neither the 
vessel nor any of its crew was ever again seen.” 


See Bancrort, “ History of the United States,”’ vol. i. chap. in. ; 
Prince, ‘‘ Worthies of Devon ;”’ F. Dents, ‘ Génie dela Navigation ;”” 
Hicpretu, “ History of the United States,’ vol. i. chap. iil; J. 


- Barrow, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s 


Reign,” 1845. 

Gilbert, (JoHN,) an English historical painter, born 
in Kent in 1817. Among his works are “The Murder 
of Thomas a Becket,” and “ Don Quixote giving Advice 
to Sancho Panza.” 

Gilbert, (JOHN GRAHAM,) a painter of history and 
portraits, was born at Glasgow in 1794. 

Gilbert, (L. T.,) a French dramatist and novelist, 
born in Paris in 1780; died in 1827. 

Gilbert, gil/bért, (LUDWIG WILHELM,) a German 
physician, born in Berlin in 1769. He founded in 1799 
“The Annals of Physics and Chemistry,” ( Annalen 
der Physik und Chymie,” 150 vols.) Died in 1824. 

See L. CHouLant, ‘*L. W. Gilberts Leben und Wirken,”’ 1825. 


' Gilbert, (NICOLAS JOSEPH’ LAURENT,) an excellent 
French satiric and lyric poet, born near Remiremont, 
in Lorraine, in 1751. He became a resident of Paris in 
1774, with no resources but his talents. In 1775 he pro- 
duced a satire against the skeptical philosophers, called 
“The Eighteenth Century.” His odes “ On the Jubilee,” 
(1776,) ‘On the Present War,” (1778,) and his poem 
entitled “At the Banquet of Life” (“Au Banquet de la 
Vie”) contain passages of great beauty. According to 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” he became insane, swal- 
lowed a key, and died in November, 1780. His death 
is attributed to a fall from a horse by the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,” which calls him “the most emi- 
nent satirist of the eighteenth century.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” Pinarp, “Gilbert, ou le 
Poéte malheureux,”’ 1840; ‘‘ Mémoires de la Marquise de Créquy.”’ 

Gilbert, (NICOLAS PIERRE,) a French physician and 
medical writer, born at Brest in 1751. He became pro- 
fessor at Val-de-Grace, Paris, in 1796, and physician-in- 
chief to the grand army in 1806. Died in 1814. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 


Gilbert, (PIERRE JULIEN,) a French painter of ma- 
rine views, born at Brest in 1783. 

Gilbert, SArnt, a French ecclesiastic, accompanied 
the second crusade to the Holy Land. Died in 1152. 

Gilbert, (THomAs,) an English nonconformist minis- 
ter, born about 16123 died in 1694. 

Gilbert or Gilberd, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English 
physician and scientific writer, born at Colchester in 
1540. Having taken his degree in a foreign university, 
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he was, after his return to England, chosen a Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, in London. He acquired a 
high reputation in his profession, and became physician- 
in-ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. His great work entitled 
“On the Magnet, the Magnetic Bodies,” etc. (“* De Mag- 
nete, Magneticisque Corporibus,” etc.) came out in 1600. 
His reputation was at once established by this produc- 
tion, which presents many original and striking views. 
“Tt contains,” says Whewell, ‘all the fundamental facts 
of the science, so fully examined, indeed, that even at 
this day we have little to add to them.” It was eulogized 
by Erasmus, Galileo, and other eminent men of the time. 
Died in 1603. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses ;’?’ Humso.prt, ‘‘ Cosmos.” 

Gilbert [Lat. GILBER’rus] OF SEMPRINGHAM, SAINT, 
an English ecclesiastic, born in Lincolnshire in 1083, was 
the founder of the order of Gilbertines. He established 
thirteen monasteries and a number of hospitals. Died 
in 1189. 

Gilbert de la Porré, zhél’bair’ deh 14 po’rd’, [Lat. 
GISLEBER’/fUS PORRETA/NUS,] a French theologian and 
scholastic philosopher, born at Poitiers about 1070. He 
became Bishop of Poitiers, and wrote a celebrated work 
called “ Book of Six Principles,” (“ Liber sex Principio- 
rum.”) He was a realist in philosophy. Died in 1154. 

See B. Haur#au, ‘f De la Philosophie scolastique.”’ 

Gilbert de Voisins, zhél’bair’ deh vwa’zan’, (PIERRE 
PauL ALEXANDRE,) COMTE, a French. judge, born near 
Paris in 1779. He was appointed first president of the 
imperial court under Napoleon, and in 1830 became a 
member of the court of cassation. Died in 1843. 

Gil/christ, (ALEXANDER,) a British writer on art, 
born about 1827. He wrote a “Life of William Etty,” 
(2 vols., 1855.) Died in 1861. , ’ 

Gilchrist, (EBENEZER,) a Scottish physician, born at 
Dumfries in 1707. He practised at his native place with 
success, and wrote “On the Use of Sea-Voyages in 
Medicine,” (1756.) Died in 1774. 

Gil/christ, (JouN BorTHWICK,) an English Oriental- 
ist, born in 1759. He published several valuable works 
on the Hindostanee language. Died in 1841. 

Gilchrist, (Ocravius,) an English dramatic critic, 
born at Twickenham in 1779. He wrote a “Letter to 
W. Gifford on a Late Edition of Ford’s Plays,” (1811,) 
and other works. Died in 1823. 

Gil/das, SAINT, surnamed SAPIENS, (the “ Wise,”) an 
eminent ecclesiastic, supposed to have been a native of 
Wales, was born about 511 A.D. Having spent several 
years in France in his studies, he founded after his re- 
turn a church and school in Pembrokeshire. On the 
invitation of Saint Bridget, he visited Ireland, where he 
effected a great reformation in the Church. He after- 
wards founded the monastery of Saint Gildas de Ruys 
in Brittany. The work entitled ‘‘ De Excidio Britanniz” 
has been ascribed to this writer. 

See Logrneau, “‘ Vies des Saints de Bretagne.”’ 

Gil’do or Gil/don, a Mauritanian chief, son of Nabal, 
was raised by the emperor Theodosius to the chief com- 
mand in Africa. In the quarrel between Arcadius and 
Honorius he sided with the former, for which he was 
declared a public enemy by the Romans. His army was 
soon after defeated by the Roman forces under Mascezel, 
and Gildo, being imprisoned, destroyed himself, (398 A.D.) 

See Gipson, “* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

il/don, (CHARLES,) an English writer and actor, 
born in Dorsetshire in 1665. He published ‘The Deist’s 
Manual,” (1705,) ‘The Complete Art of Poetry,” and 
several dramas. ‘His memory is still preserved,” says 
Macaulay, “not by his own voluminous works, but by 
two or three lines in which his stupidity and venality 
have been contemptuously mentioned by Pope.” Died 
in 1723. 

See LELAND, “‘Deistical Writers ;’’ Crpper, “ Lives of the Poets.” 

Giles. See ASGIDIUS. 

GileS, jils, (HENRY,) a Unitarian minister and writer, 
born in Wexford county, Ireland, in 1809, emigrated to 
the United States about 1840, Among his works are 
“Lectures and Essays,” (2 vols., 1845,) and ‘Christian 
Thoughts on Life,” (1850.) He has lectured extensively 
in the United States. 


Giles, jilz, (Rev. JoHNn A.,) an English editor and 
historian, born about 1802. He published a number of 
valuable works, among which are a “‘Greek-and-English 
Lexicon,” (1846,) a “History of the Ancient Britons,” 
(2 vols., 1847,) and “The Life and Times of Alfred the 
Great,” (2d edition, 1854.) He edited the “Entire 
Works of the Venerable Bede,” (12 vols., 1843-44.) 

Giles, (WILLIAM BRANCH,) an American statesman 
and orator, born in Amelia county, Virginia, in 1762. 
He was educated at Hampden-Sidney College and at 
Princeton. In 1790 he was elected a representative to 
Congress by the Federal party, but soon became a Demo- 
crat. He made in 1793 a violent attack on Hamilton, 
then secretary of the treasury, and offered resolutions 
censuring him for an undue assumption of power; but 
these were not adopted by the House. He vigorously 
opposed Jay’s treaty with England in 1796. Having 
retired from Congress in 1798 to accept a seat in the 
Virginia legislature, he co-operated with Madison in 
procuring the passage of the celebrated resolutions of 
1798 against the alien and sedition laws. He was again 
a representative in Congress in 1801-2, and in 1804 was 
elected to the United States Senate. In this body he 
continued to be one of the ablest supporters of the ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madison until 1811 or 1812, 
when he took sides with the opposition. He retired 
from the Senate in 1815. In 1825 he was again a can- 
didate for re-election, but was defeated by John Randolph. 
He was chosen Governor of Virginia in 1827. In 1829 
the famous Constitutional Convention met; and, though 
Governor of the State, he served as a delegate, and took 
a conspicuous part in its deliberations. Died in 1830. 

“Mr. Giles,” says Senator Benton, “was considered by 
Mr. Randolph to be in our House of Representatives 
what Charles Fox was admitted to be in the British 
House of Commons,—the most accomplished debater 
that his country had ever seen. But their acquired 
advantages were very different: Fox was a ripe scholar, 
Giles neither read nor studied; Fox perfected himself 
in the House, speaking on every subject, Giles out of 
the House, talking to everybody.” 

See Benton’s “Thirty Years’ View,”’ etc. 

Giles de Corbeil. See AXcIpIuS CORBOLIENSIS. 

Giles of Viterbo. See A‘GIDIUS OF VITERBO. 

‘Gil-fil/lan, (Rev. GEORGE,) a Scottish writer, born in 
Perthshire in 1813. He published in 1845 his “ Gallery 
of Literary Portraits,” which was favourably received, 
and was followed by a second and a third series in 1849 
and 1855. Among his other works are “The Book of 
British Poesy, Ancient and Modern,” “The Martyrs, 
Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish Covenant,” and 
“The Bards of the Bible.” “Gilfillan is sometimes 
happy in his metaphors and apt in his allusions, but is 
more likely to be extravagant in the one and grotesque 
in the other.” . (Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors.”) 

Gilfillan, (ROBERT,) a Scottish poet, born at Dunferm- 
line about 1798. He wrote songs and other poems, (4th 
edition, 1851.) Died in 1850. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of the Author,” prefixed to the edition of his 
poems, 1851; CHaAmBers, ‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.”’ 

Gilianez, zhe-le-4’néz, or Gilles-Anés, a Portuguese 
navigator, who made discoveries on the west coast of 
Africa about 1435. 

Gilibert, zhe’le’bair’, (JEAN IMMANUEL,) a French 
physician and naturalist, born at Lyons in 1741. He 
planted a botanic garden at Grodno about 1775, and 
returned to Lyons in 1783. He published, besides other 
works, ‘Medical Anarchy,” (“ L’Anarchie médicinale,” 
3 vols., 1772,) which was commended by Haller, “ Flora 
Lithuanica,” (1781,) a ‘‘ History of the Plants of Europe, 
or Elements of Practical Botany,” (2 vols., 1798,) and an 
“‘ Abridgment of the Natural System of Linnzeus,” (1802.) 
Died in 1814. 

See J. Motrer, ‘‘Eloge historique de J. E. Gilibert,”’ 1816; 
QvuERArD, “La France Littéraire,”” 

Gilimer. See GELIMER. 

Gilj or Gilii, jee’le-ee or jél’yee, (FrLIppo Luicl,) an 
Italian astronomer and botanist, born at Corneto in 1756; 
was director of the observatory founded by Gregory XII. 
Died at Rome in rat. 
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Gilkens, Hil’kens, (PETER,) a jurist and legal writer, 
born at Ruremond, Netherlands, about 1558. 

Gill, (Rev. ALEXANDER,) an English scholar and 
theologian, born in Lincolnshire in 1564. He was the 
author of “Sacred Philosophy of the Holy Scriptures,” 
and of several educational works. Died in 1635. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Gill, (ALEXANDER,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in London in 1597. He became usher, and afterwards 
head-master, of Saint Paul’s School. Among bis pupils 
was the poet Milton, who in some of his letters has 
expressed much esteem for him. Died in 1642. 

Gill, (JOHN,) an English Baptist divine, of great learn- 
ing, born at Kettering, Northamptonshire, in 1697. He 
was well versed in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In 1719 
he settled in London, as pastor of a congregation at 
Horsleydown, where he preached for fifty years. He 
published an “Exposition of the New Testament,” (3 
vols., 1746-48,) and an “ Exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment,” (6 vols., 1748-63,) which are highly esteemed by 
the Baptists. Among his numerous other works is “A 
Body of Doctrinal and Practical Divinity,” (3 vols., 1769 
-70.) Died in 1771. 

See ‘ Life of Gill,” prefixed to his “‘ Exposition of the Bible,” 1809. 


Gille, zhél, (CHARLES EUGENE,) a French lyric poet 
and dramatist, born in Paris in 1820, published “The 
Barber of Pézénas,” a comedy, and a number of popular 
songs. He committed suicide in 1856. 

Gilles, zhél, (JEAN,) a French musical composer, born 
at Tarascon in 1669; died in 1705. 

Gilles, (NICOLE,) a French historian, who was sécré- 
taire-controleur of the treasury in the reign of Charles 
VIII. He wrote “ Annals of France,” a work of some 
merit, often reprinted. Died in 1503. 

Gilles, (P1eRRE,) a French naturalist, born at Albi in 
1490. He travelled in the Levant for scientific purposes. 
‘He was one of the first in France,” says Weiss, ‘“‘ who 
cultivated natural history with success.” (‘ Biographie 
Universelle.”) He published, in Latin, a work ‘‘ On the 
Nature of Animals,” (1533,) consisting chiefly of trans- 
lations from A®lian, a “Treatise on the Antiquities of 
Constantinople,” (1561,) and other works. Died at Rome 
in 1555. 

See Nic&ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” Mor#rl, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Gilles, zhél, (PIERRE,) a Swiss Protestant minister, 
born about 1570, wrote a “History of the Church of 
the Vaudois,” (1644.) 

Gilles de Colonne. See CoLonna, (EGIDIO.) 

Gilles de Delft. See DELPHUs. 

Gil-lés’pie, (GEORGE,) a Scottish Presbyterian theo- 
logian, who was one of the commissioners sent to the 
Assembly of Westminster in 1643. He published “‘ Treat- 
ises of Miscellaneous Questions,” (1649,) “The Ark of 
the Testament Opened,” (2 vols., 1661-77,) and other 
works. Died in 1648. 


See CuamBErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Gillespie, (THomas,) a Scottish Presbyterian minis- 
ter, born near Edinburgh about 1708. He founded, about 
1750, a sect called the “Synod of Relief.” Died in 1774. 

“Gil-lés’pie, (WILLIAM MircHELL,) LL.D., an Ameri- 
can engineer and writer, born in New York in 1816. 
He graduated at Columbia College in 1834, and became 
professor of civil engineering in Union College at Sche- 
nectady in 1845. His principal work is “Roads and 
Railroads: a Manual for Road-Making,” (1845,) said 
to be one of the best treatises on the subject in the 
English language, (7th edition, 1854.) Died in 1868. 

Gillet, zhe’l4’, (NICOLAS FraNcols,) a French sculp- 
tor, born in 1709. He worked in Saint Petersburg, 
returned to France about 1778, and died in 1791, 5 

Gilli, jél’/lee, or Gilj, (FILIpPo SALVA‘or,) an Italian 
Jesuit and missionary, born near Spoleto in ware 
spent twenty-five years in South America, and published 
after his return “The Natural, Civil, and Sacred History 
of the Spanish Provinces in South America,” which was 
esteemed one of the best works that had been written 
on those countries until Humboldt’s Travels appeared. 
Died in 17809. 

Gil/lies, (JOHN,) a Scottish historian, born at Brechin, 
in Forfarshire, in January, 1747. He published in 1778 
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his translation of the Orations of Lysias and Isocrates. 
The first part of his principal work, “The History of 
Ancient Greece and its Colonies,” (2 vols. 4to,) came 
out in 1786, and in 1793 he succeeded Dr. Robertson as 
royal historiographer of Scotland. He afterwards pub- 
lished his “ History of the World from the Reign of 
Alexander to that of Augustus,” (2 vols., 1807—10,) which 
is a continuation of his History of Greece. He died at 
Clapham, near London, in 1836. 

See Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gillies, (RoBERY PIERCE,) a Scottish writer, favour- 
ably known by his translations from the German. He 
lived near Edinburgh, and was a friend of Sir Walter 
Scott and of Wordsworth the poet. He was the first 
editor of the “Foreign Quarterly Review,” and author 
of various works, among which are ‘“ Childe Alarique,” 
a poem, and autobiographic ‘‘Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran,” (3 vols., 1851.) 

See Prescort’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,’’ p. 180. 

Gill’/more, (Quincy ADAMS,) an American general, 
born in Lorain county, Ohio, about 1825, graduated at 
West Point in 1849. He gained the rank of captain in 
1861, and that of brigadier-general of volunteers early in 
1862. He displayed skill as an engineer by the capture 
of Fort Pulaski in April, 1862, and was appointed com- 
mander of the department of the South in June, 1863. 
He made a successful attack on the enemy’s fortified po- 
sition on Morris Island in July, began to bombard Fort 
Sumter and Charleston in August, and took Fort Wag- 
ner in September, 1863. Fort Sumter was reduced to a 
ruinous condition ; but its garrison continued to hold it 
until February 17, 1865. He also damaged Charleston 
by batteries about four anda half miles distant from that 
city. He commanded the tenth corps in the operations 
against Petersburg and Richmond in the summer of 1864. 
He was appointed a brevet major-general of the regular 
army in March, 1865. 

See Rep, ‘‘Ohio in the War,’? 1868; GREELEY, ‘“‘ American 
Conflict.” 

Gillot, zhe’yo’, (CLAUDE,) a French designer and 
engraver, born at Langres in 1673, was the master of 
Watteau. He was most successful in etching. His com- 
positions are chiefly burlesque. Died in Paris in 1722. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Gillot, (JACQUES,) a French scholar, born at Langres 
about 1550. He was a friend of Scaliger and Casaubon, 
and one of the authors of the celebrated “Satire Ménip- 
pée,” which contributed greatly to the success of Henry 
IV. against the League. He wrote “Letters to Joseph 
Scaliger,” which were printed. Died in 1619. 

See Marmsoure, “ Histoire de la Ligue,” vol. iii. 


‘Gill/ray, (JAMES,) a celebrated English caricaturist, 
born about 1750, excelled both in drawing and engraving. 
The satire of his caricatures was directed against social 
and political abuses; but he was frequently extravagant, 
and indulged in too great personalities. Died in 1815. 

See ‘* Retrospective Review,”’ vol. i., second series, 1853. 


Gilly, zhe’ye’, (JACQUES LAURENT,) a French general 
of division, born in Languedoc in 1769; died in 1829. 

Gil/ly, (WILLIAM STEPHEN,) an English writer, born 
about 1790, was canon of Durham and vicar of Norham. 
He published “The Spirit of the Gospel,” (1818,) ‘‘ Ex- 
cursion to the Mountains of Piedmont and Researches 
among the Vaudois,” (1824,) ‘‘Second Visit, or Walden- 
sian Researches,” (1831,) and other works. Died in 1855. 

Gil/man, (CAROLINE,) an American authoress, wife 
of the Rev. Samuel Gilman, was born in Boston in 1794. 
Among her most popular works are “‘ Recollections of a 
New England Housekeeper,” and “Recollections of a 
Southern Matron.” She has also published ‘‘ Oracles 
for Youth,” (1854,) “Sibyl, or New Oracles from the 
Poets,” (1854,) and “ Jairus’s Daughter.” 

See Griswotp’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America.”’ 


Gilman, (JoHN TaytLor,) an American Governor, 
born at Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1759. He was a 
member of the Continental Congress in 1782 and 1783, 
and became treasurer of his State in the latter year. 
In 1797 he was elected Governor of New Hampshire 
by the Federalists. He was re-elected annually until 
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1807, was a very popular Governor, and filled the same | Gil y Zarate, Hél e th4-ra’ta, (Don ANronio,) a 


office in 1813, 1814, and 1815. Died in 1828. 

Gilman, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American divine and 
author, born in Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 1791, 
graduated at Harvard in 1811. He was pastor of a 
Unitarian church in Charleston, South Carolina, from 
1819 until his death. Among his works are ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a New England Village Choir,” (1829,) and a poem 
called “The History of a Ray of Light.” Died in 1858. 

Gil/mer, (THomMas W.,) a Virginian politician and 
member of Congress. He was appointed secretary of 
the navy by President Tyler, and was killed by the 
explosion of a large gun on the steamer Princeton in 
February, 1844. 

Gil/pin, (BERNARD,) an excellent English divine, born 
in Westmoreland in 1517. He was appointed one of the 
first professors of Christ Church College soon after it 
was founded by Henry VIII. He was educated in the 
Catholic faith; but he was subsequently converted to 
Protestantism, and, soon after the accession of Queen 
Mary, visited France and Holland. Returning to Eng- 
Jand in 1556, he was appointed Archdeacon of Durham 
and rector of Houghton-le-Spring, in the county of 
Durham, during the reign of Mary. The reformation he 
effected among the lawless borderers of this region, and 
his bold denunciations of the wickedness of the times, 
obtained for him the name of “the Apostle of the North.” 
He refused the bishopric of Carlisle, offered him by Queen 
Elizabeth, preferring to remain at Houghton, where he 
thought his labours were most needed. Died in 1583. 

See Wm. Givpin, ‘‘ Life of Bernard Gilpin,” 1753; G. CARLE- 
TON, ‘‘ Vita Bern. Gilpini,’”’ 1628. 

‘Gil’pin, (HENRY D.,) an American lawyer and classical 
scholar, born in Philadelphia in 1801. He graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1819, was admitted to 
the bar in 1822, and soon. became distinguished as an 
able lawyer. In 1840 he was made attorney-general of 
the United States. He edited the papers of James 
Madison, (3 vols. 8vo, 1840.) Died in 1860. 

See ‘‘Memorial of Henry D, Gilpin,” 1860; ALLIbonE, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary ‘of Authors.”’ 

Gilpin, (RICHARD,) an English nonconformist minis- 
ter, born in Cumberland about 1625. He published a 
“Treatise of Satan’s Temptations,” (1677.) Died in 1699. 

Gilpin, (SawreEyY,) an English painter, brother of 
William Gilpin, noticed below, was born at Carlisle in 
1733- His favourite subjects were horses and other 
animals, which he painted with extraordinary fidelity. 
Among his master-pieces are a “‘ Group of Tigers,” and 
the “ Horses of Diomede.”” Died in 1807. 

See Bryan, “ Dictionary of Painters.” 


Gilpin, (Rev. WIL1LIAM,) a distinguished English 
author, born at Carlisle in 1724. He taught a school at 
Cheam, in Surrey, until one of his pupils—Colonel Mit- 
ford, the historian—procured for him the living of Boldre, 
in Hampshire. He was the author of many valuable and 
well-written works, among which are a “ Life of Bernard 
Gilpin,” (1753,) a “Life of Wickliff,” (1765,) a “ Life of 
Cranmer,” (1784,) and “ Essays on Picturesque Beauty,” 
etc. He described and illustrated the picturesque scenery 
of England in a series of works, with plates finely en- 
graved by himself. Died in 1804. 

Gil Vicente, zheel or zhé! ve-sén’ta, an eminent Por- 
tuguese dramatist, born at Barcellos in 1485. He was 
patronized by King John III., who, it is said, often per- 
formed parts in his comedies. He Was himself an actor, 
and his daughter Paula was esteemed the first Portaguese 
actress of her time. Gil Vicente’s works enjoyed a Eu- 
ropean reputation, and Erasmus is said to have learned 
Portuguese for the sole purpose of reading his comedies. 
He wrote nearly a century before Lope de Vega and Shak- 
speare, and probably did more than any other to build up 
the modern drama. His compositions include tragedies, 
comedies, and farces ; also autos, or religious pieces for 
Christmas festivals. Among his best comedies are “The 
Judge of Beyra,” and the “ Portuguese Fidalgo.” Died 
In 1557. 

See LoncreLtow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? Barposa 
Macuapo, * Bibliotheca Lusitana;” BouTerwex, ‘‘Littérature Es- 

agnole et Portugaise;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” (under 
eae 


Spanish dramatist, born in 1793 at the Escurial, where 
his parents resided as court actors. He brought out in 
1835 his tragedy of ‘Dofia Blanca de Borbon,” which 
was favourably received, and was soon followed by 
another, entitled “Carlos II. el Hechizado,” which es- 
tablished his reputation. Among his other dramas we 
may name ‘“ Rosamunda,” and ‘Guzman el Bueno:” 
the latter is esteemed his best piece. Zarate filled sey- 
eral offices under the government, and was appointed 
professor of history at Madrid, and a member of the 
Spanish Academy. : 

Gimignano, je-mén-ya’no, or Geminiani, ja-me-ne- 
a/nee, (GIACINYO,) an Italian painter, born at Pistoia in 
1611, studied under Pietro da Cortona. His principal 
works are frescos in the Lateran at Rome and the 
Niccolini palace at Florence. Died in 1681. His son 
LODOVICO (1644-97) was a painter of some merit. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Gimma, jém/mA, (GIACINTO,) an Italian writer, born 
at Bari in 1668; died in 1735. 

Ginani, je-na’/nee, or Zinani, dze-na’nee, (GABRIEL,) 
an Italian poet, born at Reggio about 1560. Among his 
works is “Amerigo,” (1590,) which Tiraboschi ranked 
with the best Italian tragedies of the sixteenth century. 
Died about 1635. 

Ginani, (GIUSEPPE,) CouNT, an Italian naturalist, 
born at Ravenna in 1692. He made a valuable collection 
of plants, shells, and other objects of natural history, on 
which he wrote several treatises. Died in 1753. 

Gines or Ginez. See SEPULVEDA. 

Ginguené, zhan’Seh-na’, (PIERRE LOUIS,) an eminent 
French critic and /ttérateur, born at Rennes in 1748. 
He became a resident of Paris in 1772. On thebreaking 
out of the Revolution he favoured the republican cause, 
but always showed himself a friend to moderation. He 
was appointed in 1795 director-general of the commission 
of public instruction, and in 1798 was ambassador to the 
King of Sardinia. On his return he obtained, in 1799 
or 1800, a seat in the Tribunat, from which, however, 
he was soon dismissed, on account of his opposition to 
the acts of Bonaparte. He now abandoned politics, and 
became a contributor to the “ Literary History of France,” 
which had been begun by the Benedictines. His greatest 
work, the “ Literary History of Italy,” (9 vols., 1810-24,) 
was left by him incomplete, and was continued by Salfi. 
Ginguené was the author of a poem of great merit, 
entitled “The Confession of Zulmé,” and contributed 
numerous notices of Italian writers to the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died in Paris in November, 1816. 

See “Notice sur Ginguené,” by Satrr, appended to the ‘‘ His- 
toire littéraire d’Italie,”” tome x. ; Dacier, ‘‘ Eloge de Ginguené ;”’ 
D. J. Garat, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de P, L. Gin- 
guené,” 1817; ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for April, 1814. 

Grin’kel or Ginkell, van, (GopARD or GODART,) 
sometimes written Ginkle, Earl of Athlone, a Dutch 
general of great ability, born at Utrecht, or in Gelder- 
land, about 1630. He had attained the rank of general 
when he accompanied the Prince of Orange to England, 
(1688.) He served at the battle of the Boyne, (1690,) and 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Ireland in 1691. 
He took Athlone, gained a decisive victory over the 
Irish at Aghrim in July, 1691, and completed the sub- 
jection of the island before the end of that year. He 
was rewarded with the title of the Earl of Athlone in 
1692. He commanded the Dutch cavalry in Flanders 
in 1695 and 1696. “Ginkel was one of the bravest and 
ablest officers of the Dutch army,” says Macaulay. In 
1702 he obtained command of the Dutch troops under 
Marlborough. He died at Utrecht in 1703, leaving two 
sons, 

See Macautay’s “ History of England,” vol. iv. 


Giobert, jo-bart’, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
chemist, born near Asti in 1761. He was the first in 
Italy to propagate the doctrines of Lavoisier, and he 
made some reforms or innovations in agriculture. In 
1800 he became professor of rural economy at Turin. 
He published “Annals of Rural Economy,” (3 vols-s 
1793,) and other works. Died in 1834. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Gioberti, jo-bér’tee, (VINCENzoO,) an eminent Italian 
philosopher and patriotic statesman, born at Turin in 
April, 1801. He graduated at the University of Turin, 
where in 1825 he was appointed professor of theology. 
In 1831 he became chaplain to the king, Charles Albert ; 
but, being soon after accused of favouring the liberal 
party, he was first imprisoned, and subsequently exiled. 
He resided more than ten years in Brussels, where he 
wrote his “Theory of the Supernatural,” (‘Teoria del 
Sopranaturale,” 1838,) and “Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy,” (‘Introduzione allo Studio della Filo- 
sofia,” 1839.) In 1843 he published his “Civil and 
Moral Supremacy of the Italians,” (‘Il Primato civile 
e morale degli Italiani,”) in which he advocates the 
restoration of the greatness of Italy, through a reformed 
papacy, a constitutional monarchy, and moderate free- 
dom of the press. This work was received with enthu- 
siasm by his countrymen, with the exception of the 
Jesuits, several of whom replied to it. His ‘Modern 
Jesuit,” (“Gesuita moderno,”) which appeared in 1847, 
caused a great sensation, and the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Italy was soon after decreed by the pope. Gio- 
berti’s return to Turin in 1848 was celebrated by the 
Italians with the liveliest demonstrations of joy, and 
he was chosen soon after president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The same year he was appointed minister 
of public instruction, and afterwards placed at the head 
of the ministry as president of the council. Owing to 
disagreement with his colleagues, he resigned this post 
in February, 1849. He died in Paris in October, 1851 
or 1852, having previously published a treatise “On 
the Civil Renovation of Italy,” (1851,) which was very 
favourably received. He was an eloquent and powerful 
writer and orator. 

See Crucer, “ Esquisses Italiennes ;’? G. Massart, “ Vita di V. 
Gioberti,” 1848, (translated into French, Brussels, 1853;) CERISE, 
*<V. Gioberti,” Paris, 1853; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giocondo, jo-kon’do, [Lat. Jocun’pus,] (Fra Gio- 
VANNI,) a celebrated architect and antiquary, born at 
Verona about 1435. He became in 1494 professor of 
the ancient languages in his native city, and numbered 
among his pupils J. C. Scaliger. Being invited to Paris 
by Louis XII. in 1499, he built the bridge of Notre- 
Dame, which is regarded as one of the finest of that 
time. He was afterwards employed by the Venetians to 
superintend the turning off the waters of the Brenta from 
the lagunes of Venice. He was subsequently commis- 
sioned by Pope Leo X. to assist Raphael and San Gallo 
in the building of Saint Peter’s Church. Giocondo had 
made a very large and valuable collection of ancient 
inscriptions, which he presented to Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent. Died about 1537. 

See Vasarr, “Lives of the Painters,” etc.; QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy, “ Dictionnaire d’ Architecture.” 

Gioeni, jo-a’/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian naturalist, 
born at Catanainr747. He published in 1790 a “ Treat- 
ise on the Lithology of Vesuvius,” (“Saggio di Litologia 
Vesuviana.”) Died in 1822. 

Gioffredo, jof-fra’do, (MARIO GAETANO,) an able 
architect, born at Naples in 1718. He was employed by 
the government at Naples, and received the title of chief 
architect. Among his works are the church of Spirito 
Santo, and the Palazzo Campolieto. He published a 
“Treatise on Architecture,” (1768.) Died in 1785. 

See N. A. Caruint, “ Elogium M. G. Gioffredi,”’ 1785. 

Gioffredo, (Prerro,) an Italian historian, born at 
Nice in 1629. He wrote “ A History of Nice,” in Latin, 
(1658,) and a “Description of the Maritime Alps.” 
Died in 1692. 

Gioja, jo’y4, (FLAvio,) an Italian navigator, born 
near Amalfi about 1300. The invention of the mariner’s 
compass has been erroneously ascribed to him. 

3 See Kiaprotu, “Lettre sur l’Invention de la Boussole,”’ Paris, 
1034. 

Gioja, (MELCHIORRE,) an eminent Italian political 
economist, born at Piacenza in 1767, He advocated the 
republican form of government in an essay which ob- 
tained a prize in 1796, and was appointed director of the 
bureau of statistics at Milan about 1803. He expressed 
his preference of the French régime in his work entitled 
“The French, Germans, and Russians in Lombardy,” 
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(“I Francesci, i Tedeschi, i Russi in Lombardia,” 1805.) 
He published an important work on political economy, 
called ‘‘ New View of the Economic Sciences,” (“‘ Nuovo 
Prospetto delle Scienze economiche,” 6 vols., 1815-19.) 
Among his other remarkable works are a “Treatise on 
Merit and Rewards,” (1819,) and “The Philosophy of 
Statistics,” (2 vols., 1826.) ‘“M. Gioja,” says Silvio 
Pellico, ‘‘was the most eminent thinker that the eco- 
nomical sciences have had in Italy in modern times.” 
Died at Milan in 1829. 

See T1pAtpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;” Giuseppe Sac- 
cut, ‘‘ Memoria sulla Vita di M. Gioja,” 1829; I’. Berriny, ‘‘Cenni 
intorno alla Vita ed alle Opere di M. Gioja,’’ 1843. 

Giolfino, jol-fee’no, or Golfino, gol-fee’no,(NICCoLd,) 
an Italian painter, born at Verona, lived about 1475. 

Giolito de’ Ferrari, jo-lee’to da fér-r4’ree, (GABRI- 
ELE,) a distinguished Venetian printer, whose works are 
remarkable for the beauty of their typography. He was 
ennobled by the emperor Charles v. Died in 1581. 

Giordani, jor-da’/nee, (VITALE,) a Neapolitan mathe- 
matician, born at Bitonto in 1633. He became professor 
of mathematics in the College di Sapienza, at Rome. 
Died in 1711. 

Giordano, jor-d4’no, (Luca,) surnamed FA Presro, 
an eminent Italian painter, born at Naples in 1632, was 
a pupil of Ribera, (Spagnoletto.) He afterwards studied 
under Pietro da Cortona at Rome, and was distinguished 
for the skill and rapidity with which he copied the works 
of the great masters. His father, who was very covetous, 
was constantly urging him to haste, from which he ob- 
tained the sobriquet of Fa Presto, (‘‘ Make Haste.”) An 
anecdote is often told of him, that, when painting a pic- 
ture of the Saviour and the Apostles, his father called 
him to dinner: ‘‘ Luke, come down instantly: the soup 
is getting cold.” “J am at your service,” he replied: 
“T have only to make the twelve Apostles.” He has 
been called ‘the Proteus of Painting,” from his admirable 
imitations of the works of other artists. Being invited 
to Spain in 1679 by Charles IL. he adorned the Escurial 
with frescos, which rank among his master-pieces. His 
other principal works are the grand altar-piece in the 
church of the Ascension at Naples, and a number of 
frescos at Rome and Florence. Critics, while admitting 
the wonderful versatility of his genius, deny to him the 
highest rank in his art, since he never reaches the 
sublime. Died in 1705. 

See Stiritnc, “‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain ;” Lanzt, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Painting in Italy;’’ Bextort, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori;’? NAGLER, 
“Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Giordano, (SoFIA,) an Italian portrait-painter, born 
at Turin in 1779; died in 1829. 

Giorgi, jor’jee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian scholar and 
Latin poet, born at Venice in 1747; died in 1779. 

Giorgi, (ANTONIO AGOSTINO,) an Italian monk and 
linguist, born near Rimini in 1711. He wrote a work 
on the grammar, religion, and history of Thibet, entitled 
“Alphabetum Thibetanum,” (1762.) ‘His erudition,” 
says the “ Biographie Universelle,” “is confused, vain, 
and mendacious.” Died in 1797. 

See Fontan, “ Elogio del P. Giorgi,’’ 1798. 

Giorgi, (DOMENICO,) an Italian antiquary and bibli- 
ographer, born in 1690, lived in Rome. Died in 1747. 

Giorgini, jor-jee’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian chemist, 
born at Carpi in 1821. He wrote several able chemical 
works, 

Giorgione, jor-jaf{na, (Giorcio Barbarelli—bar-b4- 
rel’lee,) called IL GIORGIONE DI CASTELFRANCO, a cele- 
brated painter, was born at Castelfranco, near Treviso, 
in 1477. He is considered the founder of the Vene- 
tian school. He was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, and a 
fellow-student of Titian, who became his rival. Before 
him no one had possessed so free and firm a touch, so 
true and rich a colouring. He continued to ennoble his 
manner, and to present more ample outlines, more ani- 
mated figures, and bolder foreshortenings. He was an 
excellent portrait-painter. His pictures are rare, many 
of his frescos having been injured by the air of Venice. 
Among his oil-paintings are “ The Concert,” at Florence, 
“Christ Allaying the Storm,” at Venice, and ‘“ Moses 
Saved from the Water,” at Milan. He died at Venice 
in 151, aged thirty-four. As a colorist he was equalled 
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only by Titian and perhaps a few artists of a Jater period. | Popes,” of which ten or more volumes haye appeared. 


“There have been only seven supreme colorists,” says 
Ruskin, “among the true painters whose works exist, 
—namely, Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, Tintoret, Cor- 
reggio, Reynolds, and Turner; but the names of great 
designers are multitudinous.” 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; Lanz1, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy; Mrs. Jameson, “Memoirs of Early Italian 
Painters ;’? CARLO Ripo tri, ‘‘ Vite degli illustri Pittori Veneti,”’ etc., 
2 vols., 1648; Ruskin, ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 

Gioseffo, the Italian of JosEPHus, which see. 

Giottino, jot-tee’no, (LommMaso di Stefano—de 
stéf/4-no,) or TomMMASO DI Lappo, an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1324. He was surnamed Giorrino 
because he imitated the manner of Giotto. He painted 
frescos and oil-pictures, some of which are extant. Died 
in 1356. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. 

Giotto Angiolotto, jot’to 4n-jo-lot’to, or Ambro- 
giotto, 4m-brRo-jot’to, [Lat. Jocrus,] (BONDONE,) an 
eminent Florentine painter, born in 1276. He studied 
under Cimabue, whom he far surpassed in the grace of 
his figures, harmony of colouring, and the easy flow of 
his draperies. He is regarded as one of the principal 
reformers of painting in Italy, and his portraits are char- 
acterized by a spirit and fidelity hitherto unknown since 
the revival of arts. He was also an architect and sculp- 
tor, and excelled in mosaics, one of which, called the 
Navicella, in the church of Saint Peter, is esteemed his 
master-piece. He numbered among his friends the illus- 
trious Dante, and adorned with paintings the church of 
Saint Francis, where the great Italian poet was buried. 
He executed a number of historical pictures in fresco, 
nearly all of which have been lost. His portraits of 
Dante and Brunetto Latini are among his best works 
in that department. Died in 1336. 

See Vasant, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;”’ Lanz1, ‘* History of Painting 
in Italy; Mrs. Jameson, “ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters.” 

Giovanelli, jo-va-nel’lee, (RUGGIERO,) an Italian 
composer, born at Velletri about 1560. He succeeded 
Palestrina as chapel-master at Saint Peter’s, Rome, in 
1594. He composed masses, motets, etc. He was living 
in 1615. 

Giovanetti, jo-v4-net’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
jurist, born at Bologna; died in 1586. 

Giovanetti, (GIACOMO,) an eminent Italian jurist 
and economist, born at Orta (province of Novara) in 
1787. He wrote “On the Civil State,” (“Sullo Stato 
civile,” 1809,) “On the Statutes of Novara,” (‘ Degli 
Statuti Novaresi,” 1830,) and other works. Died in 
1849. 

Giovanni, jo-van’nee, (or John,) an Italian painter, 
was patronized by the emperor Otho IIJ., whose palace 
at Aix-la-Chapelle he ornamented with paintings about 
1000 A.D. 

Giovanni, jo-van’nee, (or John,) or UDINE, (00/de- 
na,) an Italian painter, born in 1494, was a student of 
Raphael. He was particularly known for his pictures 
of animals and flowers. Died in 1564. 

Giovanni da Fiesole. See FIESOLE. 

Giovanni da San Giovanni. See MANozz1. 

Giovanni Pisano, jo-vin/nee pe-Sa/no, an Italian 
sculptor and architect, erected the Campo Santo at Pisa 
and the Castello del Novo at Naples. He also designed 
and executed the monuments of three of the popes, and 
various other works. Died in 1320. 

Giovannini, jo-v4n-nee/nee, (Giacomo MArtA,) an 
able engraver, born at Bologna in 1667. He engraved 
several works of Correggio. Died in 1717. 

Giove, the Italian of JuPITER, which see. 

Giovenazzi, jo-va-nat’see, (Viro MARIA,) an Italian 
poet, born in Apulia in 1727; died in Rome in 1805. 

Giovene, jo’v4-na, (GiusEPPE Marta,) an Italian 
naturalist, born at Molfetta in 1753; died in 1837. 

Giovini, jo-vee’nee, (ANGELO AURELIO BIANCHI,) 
an able Italian historian and journalist, born at Como 
in 1799. He published a “ History of the Hebrews,” 
(1844,) a “ History of the Longobards,” (1848,) and other 
works. He became editor of “ L’Opinione,” a Liberal 
journal of Turin, in 1848, and of the ‘ Unione” in 1853. 
In 1852 he began the publication of a “ History of the 


He was hostile to the papal supremacy. Died in 1862. 

See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giovio, jo’ve-o, (BENEDE?TT9,) a historian and Latin 
poet, brother of Paolo, noticed below, was born at Como 
in 1471; died in 1544. 

Giovio, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) COUNT, an Italian 
writer, born at Como in 1748; died in 1814. 

Giovio, [Lat. Jo’vius; Fr. Jove, zhov,] (PAOLo,) a 
celebrated Italian historian, of an ancient family, born 
at Como in 1483. He was patronized by Leo X. and his 
successor, Clement VII., who made Giovio Bishop of 
Nocera and conferred upon him other distinctions. He 
was also distinguished by the favour of Francis I. and 
Charles V., and, having amassed a large fortune, built 
an elegant villa on Lake Como. His principal works 
are his “Lives of Illustrious Men,” (‘Elogia Virorum 
illustrium,” (1546,) and ‘History of his Own Times,” 
(1550,) both written in Latin and remarkable for grace 
and purity of style. As a historian, he cannot be relied 
on, since he himself admits in his letters that he wrote 
to please his patrons, and he was accustomed to say he 
had two pens,—one of gold, the other of iron. Died at 
Florence in 1552. 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Arte historica;’? Baye, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary,” under Jove; Dr Tuou, “ Histoire univer- 
selle;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giovio, (PAoLo,) [Fr. PAuL Jove, pd] zhov,] THE 
YOUNGER, a Latin poet and bishop, born at Como about 
1530, was a grandson of Benedetto, noticed above. He 
became Bishop of Nocera in 1560, and was a member of 
the Council of Trent. He wrote short Latin poems 
of superior merit. Died about 1585. 

Giraldi, je-ral’/dee, (C1Nz10 GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian 
dramatist and /ttérateur, born at Ferrara in 1504, was for 
many years professor of medicine and philosophy in his 
native city. He wrote numerous tragedies, one of which, 
entitled “* Orbecche,” is esteemed one of the best dramas 
of that time. He also published “Gli Hecatomiti,” or 
“The Hundred Novels,” which acquired a wide popu- 
larity. Died in 1573. 

See Tirazoscnt, ‘* Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Giraldi,| Lat. Gira1/bus, |(L1L10 GREGORIO,) alearned 
Italian poet and antiquary, born at Ferrara in1479. He 
lived some years in Rome, and was appointed apostolic 
prothonotary. His chief works are a “ History of the 
Heathen Gods,” (De Diis Gentium,”) a “ History of 
Greek and Latin Poets,” (1545,) and critical ‘‘ Dialogues 
on the Poets of our Times,” (15§51.) Died in 1552. 

See Tiranoscul, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana;” Frizzo_p 
**De Vita et Operibus L. G. Giraldi,” Venice, 1553; Dr TxHov, 
‘* Histoire universelle ;’? Nictron, “* Hommes illustres.”’ 

Giraldus. See GIRALDI. 

Gi-ral/dus Cam-bren/sis, sometimes called Giral- 
dus de Barry, and Sylvester Giraldus, a learned 
ecclesiastic and historian, born in Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
about 1146. He studied at the University of Paris, where 
he became a ‘proficient in rhetoric and civil and canon 
law. After his return he was appointed one of the chap- 
Jains to Henry II., and preceptor to Prince John. Among 
his principal works are two on the geography of Ire- 
land and of Wales, viz.: “ Topographia Hiberniz” and 
“Descriptio Cambriz.” As a historian, he shows great 
learning and research, mingled, however, with super- 
stition. Died about 1220. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”? for July, 1806. 

Girard, je-rard’ or He-rart/, (ALBERT,) a Dutch 
mathematician, wrote a ‘New Invention in Algebra,” 
(1629,) which Montucla called a remarkable work. Died 
in 1634. 

Girard, zhe’rar’, (ALEXIS FRANGOIS,) a French en- 
graver, born at Vincennesin 1789. Among his best works 
is “Phe Three Marys at the Tomb,” after Ary Scheffer. 

Girard, (BALTHASAR.) See GERARD. 

Girard, BARON, a French general, born at Geneva in 
1750, served with distinction under Moreau on the Rhine 
in 1796. For his services at Essling and Wagram, 1n 
1809, he received the title of baron. Died in 1811. 

Girard, je-rard’, [Fr. pron, zhe’r&r’,] (CHARLES,) a 
naturalist, born at Miilhausen, France, about 1822, wa a 
pupil and assistant of Agassiz. He became about 1850 
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a resident of Washington, United States, and wrote nu- 
merous treatises on fishes, reptiles, etc. He described 
the reptiles collected by the United States Exploring 
Expedition. 

Girard, (GABRIEL,) one of the most distinguished 
of French grammarians, born at Clermont-en-Auvergne 
about 1677. He was appointed royal interpreter for the 
Russian and Sclavonic languages, His work entitled 
“French Synonyms” (1736) was received with great 
favour, and has taken its place among the French classics. 
Voltaire said, “It will subsist as long as the language, 
and will even serve to make it subsist.” Girard was 
elected to the French Academy in 1744. Died in 1748. 


See D’ALembert, “‘ Eloges des Académiciens.”’ 


Girard, (GREGOIRE,) called Pkre GIRARD, a Swiss 
teacher, born at Freyburg in 1765. He wrote several 
treatises on education, one of which, called “ Educational 
Course of the Mother-Tongue,” (“Cours éducatif de la 
Langue maternelle,” 1840,) obtained the Montyon prize 
of the French Academy. Died in 1850. 

See E. Navirre, “Notice biographique sur le Pére Girard,” 
1850; Severus, ‘‘G. Girard; ein Character- und Lebensbild,”’ 1853. 

Girard, (JEAN,) a French jurist and Latin poet, born 
at Dijon in 1518; died in 1586. 

Girard, (JEAN,) a French veterinary physician, born 
near Clermont-en-Auvergne in 1770. He wrote the 
“ Anatomy of Domestic Animals,” (2 vols., 1807,) and 
other valuable works. Died in 1852. 

Girard, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French Jesuit and popu- 
lar preacher, born at Dole about 1680. His name ob- 
tained a scandalous publicity by a charge of sorcery 
and other crimes, for which he was tried and acquitted 
in 1731. Died in 1733. 

See ‘‘ Détails historiques sur le Pére Girard,”’ etc., Paris, 1845. 


Girard, (JEAN BApTIsTE,) a French general, born at 
Avlps (Var) in 1775, distinguished himself at Austerlitz 
in 1805, became general of division in 1809, and was 
killed at Ligny in 1815. “He was one of the most 
intrepid soldiers of the army,” said Napoleon: “he had 
evidently the sacred fire.” 

Girard, (JEAN de Villethierri—deh vél’te’4’re’,) a 
French ecclesiastic, born in Paris in 1641, wrote many 
excellent treatises on morals and religion. Died in 1709. 

See Dupin, ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques.”’ 


Girard, (PIERRE SIMON,) an eminent French engineer, 
born at Caen in 1765. He was attached to the expe- 
dition to Egypt in 1798, and there obtained data for his 
valuable treatise “On the Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Industry of Egypt.” Tie was appointed director of 
waters at Paris by Napoleon, and admitted into the 
Institute in 1813. He wrote many treatises on navi- 
gable canals. Died in 1836. 

See Cuarrtes Dupin, ‘“‘Discours aux Funerailles de Girard;” 
Borssarp, ‘‘ Les Hommes illustres de Calvados;’”? Qu#rarp, “La 
France Littéraire.’’ 

Gi-rard’, (STEPHEN,) a famous merchant and banker, 
born near Bordeaux, in France, May 24, 1750, was not 
liberally educated. He became a cabin-boy, a mate, 
and afterwards master, of a coasting-vessel. About 1776 
he settled in Philadelphia as a trader. He eventually 
owned a fleet of merchant-vessels. When the yellow 
fever raged in that city in 1793, he distinguished him- 
self by his humane attentions to the sick, whom he 
nursed in the hospitals. Having purchased the building 
of the United States Bank, he established in 1812 a 
private bank, with a capital of $1,200,000, which was 
increased to $4,000,000. His bank prospered, and his 
notes were at par when all other paper money was 
depreciated. It was the war of 1812,” says Parton, 

which suspended commerce, that made this merchant 
so enormously rich. . . . He was the very sheet-anchor 
of the government credit during the whole of that dis- 
astrous war.” Although he could sometimes act the 
part of a benefactor to the community, it is said that he 
never had a friend. He died, without issue, in 1831 
leaving property valued at about $9,000,000, and directed 
that two millions should be applied to found a college 
for orphan boys, which was commenced in 1833 and 
opened in 1848. The main building of this college is 
considered the most admirable specimen of Grecian 
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architecture in America. It is one hundred and sixty- 
nine feet long, by one hundred and eleven feet wide, and 
is surrounded by a portico of thirty-four columns, each 
fifty-five feet high and six feet in diameter. 

See Parton, “‘Famous Americans of Recent Times,” 1867, 
‘North American Review” for January, 1865; FREEMAN Hunt, 
‘Lives of American Merchants,”’ vol. i. 

Girard, de, deh zhe’rar’, (PHILIPPE HENRI,)a French 
engineer and inventor, born in Vaucluse in 1775. He 
made some improvements in the steam-engine, and, ac- 
cording to a French biographer, produced rotary motion 
without a working-beam, (1806.) In 1810 he invented a 
useful machine for spinning flax, for which the jury of 
the Exposition of National Industry awarded him a gold 
medal in 1844. lis friends claim for him the invention 
of the steam-gun, which is also ascribed to Perkins. 
He invented other machines, and owned or directed 
extensive manufactories of flax in France, Austria, and 
Poland. Died in Paris in 1845. 

See Emirz Descuamps, ‘Notice biographique sur P. de Girard 
Inventeur, etc.,”’ 1853; CHAPSAL, ‘‘ P. de Girard,”’ 1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Girardet, zhe’rr’da’, (ABRAHAM,) a Swiss engraver, 
born at Locle in 1764. He engraved the “ Transfieura- 
tion,” after Raphael, and the “Rape of the Sabine 
Women,” after Poussin. Died in Paris in 1823. 

Girardet, (CHARLES,) a Swiss painter, of high repu- 
tation, born at Locle about 1808. He called himself 
KARL to distinguish himself from his father, Charles, 
who was an engraver. He produced a capital picture 
of “Protestants surprised at Meeting,” (1842,) and 
some Swiss and Italian landscapes. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Girardet, (Epouarp,) a Swiss painter of genre, and 
engraver, a brother of the preceding, was born at Neuf- 
chatel in 1819. He travelled in Egypt with his brother 
Karl, and worked in Paris. He represents Swiss scenery, 
manners, and costumes with success. 

His brother PAUL, an engraver, was born in 1821. His 
master-piece is “‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
after Leutze. 

Girardet, zhe’rar’da’, (JEAN,) a French historical 
painter, born at Lunéville in 1709, received the title 
of first painter to Stanislas, ex-King of Poland. Died 
in 1778. : 

See Nacrer, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.’’ 

Girardi, je-rar’dee, (MICHELE,) an Italian anatomist, 
born at Limone, on Lake Garda, in 1731. He was pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Padua and Parma. He edited a 
magnificent edition of the “ Plates of Santorini,” (1775.) 
Died in 1797. 

Girardin. See SArInr-MARC GIRARDIN. 

Girardin, zhe’rar’dan’, (JEAN PIERRE LOUIS,) an emi- 
nent French chemist, born in Paris in 1803, was a pupil 
of Thénard. He became in 1828 professor of chemistry 
applied to the arts, at Rouen. He published, besides 
other works, “Lectures on Elementary Chemistry,” 
(1835,) which obtained two medals at Paris, “Memoirs 
of Applied Chemistry,” and a “Treatise on Agricul- 
ture,” (2 vols., 1852.) About 1858 he accepted a chair 
at Lille. 

Girardin, de, deh zhe’rar’dan’,(ALEXANDRE,)COMTE, 
a son of René Louis, noticed below, born in 1776, dis- 
tinguished himself at Austerlitz, in Spain, Russia, etc., 
and became a general of division in 1814. Died in 1855. 

Girardin, de, (DELPHINE Gay,) a popular authoress, 
born at Aix-la-Chapelle in January, 1804, was a daughter 
of Sophie Gay, noticed in this work. Her verses en- 
titled ““The Sisters of Saint Camille” (1822) gained a 
prize of the French Academy. She produced in 1824 a 
volume of ‘‘Essais poétiques.” Her beauty and esprit 
rendered her a popular favourite. She was married to 
Emile de Girardin in 1831, after which she wrote ‘‘ The 
Quiz,” (“Le Lorgnon,” 1832,) and other romances, 
among which is ‘‘The Cane of M. de Balzac,” (‘La 
Canne de M. de Balzac,” 1836.) Her reputation was 
increased by the sparkling and charming prattle of her 
“Lettres Parisiennes,” which appeared in “La Presse” 
from 1836 to 1848. Died in Paris in 1855. 


See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,”’ February, 1851 ; La- 
MARTINE, ‘‘Cours familier de Littérature;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1844. 
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Girardin, de, (Emixe,) an enterprising French jour- 
nalist, a natural son of Count Alexandre de Girardin, 
was born in Paris about 1804. He founded in 1831 the 
“Journal des Connaissances_ utiles,” and made some 
efforts for the diffusion of cheap literature among the 
masses. In 1836 he founded ‘“ La Presse,” a daily paper, 
(at forty francs per annum, about half the usual price,) 
which he conducted with great ability and success until 
1856. He killed Armand Carrel in a duel in 1836. He 
was elected a deputy several times, and supported nearly 
all parties in turn. The abdication of Louis Philippe is 
ascribed to the influence of Girardin, who attempted to 
secure the succession for the Comte de Paris. He op- 
posed Napoleon III. after his usurpation of imperial 
power, December, 1851. He afterwards became editor 
of the paper “La Liberté.” 

See Larcuer, ‘‘Emile de Girardin, son Enfance,” ete., 1849; P. 
Forest, ‘‘ Biographie d’E. de Girardin,” 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Girardin, de, (ERNEST STANISLAS,) a son of the fol- 
Jowing, was born in Paris in 1803. He became in 1848 a 
moderate member of the Legislative Assembly. In 
1852 he was made a senator. 

Girardin, de, (Louis STANISLAS CECILE XAVIER,) 
Comre, a French officer, born at Lunéville in 1762, was 
ason of René Louis, noticed below. He was educated 
partly by J. J. Rousseau. As adeputy to the Legislative 
Assembly, 1791-92, he acted with the Constitutional 
party. He became a member of the Tribunat in 1800, 
and a general of brigade in the army of Joseph Bona- 
parte in Spain about 1808. After the restoration he 
was a Liberal member of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
left, besides political tracts, “Journal and Souvenirs, 
Speeches and Opinions,” (2 vols., 1828.) Died in 1827. 

See Vatour, “ Hommage 4 la Mémoire de S. Girardin,” 1827; 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” : 

Girardin, de, (RENE Louts,) Marquis, born in Paris 
in 1735, was a friend of the celebrated Rousseau, to whom 
he gave a retreat on his beautiful domain of Ermenon- 
ville. He wrote, besides other works, a treatise “On the 
Composition of Landscapes,” (1777,) which was trans- 
lated into several languages. Died in 1808. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Girardon, zhe’rir’dén’, (FRANGOIS,) an eminent 
French sculptor, born at Troyes in 1630. He studied 
at Rome, and after his return was distinguished by the 
favour of Louis XIV., being successively appointed pro- 
fessor, rector, and chancellor of the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture. Among his master-pieces may be named 
the sculptures of the ‘* Fountain of Pyramids” and the 
four principal figures of the “Bath of Apollo” at Ver- 
sailles, the ‘‘ Mausoleum of Cardinal Richelieu,” and the 
“ Rape of Proserpine.” He enjoyed the friendship and 
patronage of the great painter Le Brun. Died in 1715. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giraud, zhe’rd’, (CHARLES JOSEPH BARTHELEMY,) a 
French jurist, born at Pernes in 1802. He was minister 
of public instruction in 1851, soon after which he became 
professor of Roman law in the Faculty of Paris. 

Giraud, (GIoVANNI,) Count, a celebrated Italian 
dramatist, of French extraction, born at Rome in 1776. 
He produced a number of successful comedies, (4 vols., 
1808.) The most popular of these is entitled ‘ The Tutor 
in a Quandary,” (“ L’Ajo nell’ Imbarazzo,” 1807.) He 
excels in comic power and vivacity. Died in 1834. 

See Trparpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Giraud, (PrerRE,) a French cardinal, born at Mont- 
ferrand in 1791. He became Archbishop of Cambrai 
in 1841, and a cardinal in 1847. Died in 1850. 

See J. P. Fanrr, ‘“ Biographie du Cardinal Giraud,” 1850. 

Giraud, (PIzRRE FRANGO!IS,) a French sculptor, born 
at Luc, in Provence, in 1783, gained the grand prize in 
1806 for his ‘‘ Wounded Philoctetus.” Died in 1836. 

Giraud, (PIERRE FRANGOIS EUGENE,) a French 
painter and engraver, born in Paris in 1806. 

Girault de Saint-Fargeau, zhe’rd’ deh sAn’far’zhd’, 
(Eusksr,) a French “ttérateur, born in Yonne in 1799. 
He published a “ Geographical and Historical Dictionary 
of all the Communes of France,” (3 vols., 1846-47,) and 
other works. 
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Girault-Duvivier, zhe’rd’ dii’ve’ve-4’, (CHARLES 
PIERRE,) a French grammarian, born in Paris in-1765. 
He published an “Analysis of the Best Treatises on 
French Grammar,” (2 vols., 1811,) which was approved 
by the French Academy in 1814. Died in 1832. 

Girey-Dupré, zhe’rd/ dii’pra’, (JoserpH MARrIg,) a 
French Girondist, born in Paris in 1769, assisted Brissot 
in the “ Patriote Frangais.” He was executed in Novem- 
ber, 1793. 

Girod-Chantrans, zhe’rd’ shén’tréN’, (JUSTIN,) a 
French naturalist, born at Besancon in 1750; died in 
1841. He wrote several scientific works. 

Girod de 1’Ain, zhe’rd’ deh ln, (AMEDEE,) BARON, 
an able French advocate and legislator, born at Gex 
(Ain) in 1781. He was elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1831, and was president of the 
council of state from 1832 until 1847. Died in 1847. 

Girodet-Trioson, zhe’ro’da’ trRe’o’zdn’, (ANNE 
Louts,) a celebrated French painter, born at Montargis 
in 1767. He studied for a time under David, and sub- 
sequently at Rome, where he produced his ‘t Dream 
of Endymion,” and several other pictures. Among his 
master-pieces we may name ‘Pygmalion and Galatea,” 
a “Scene from the Deluge,” and ‘The Revolt of Cairo.” 
His works are characterized by great excellence of de- 
sign, but they are frequently disfigured by extravagance 
and are deficient in animation. Girodet was an officer 
of the legion of honour, and a member of the Academy 
of Painting. Died in 1824. 

See P. A. Coupin, ‘‘ Notice nécrologique sur la Vie, etc. de Giro- 
det,” 1825; QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Eloge de Girodet,” 1825; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giron. See OsuNA. 

Giron de Loaysa, He-rén’ da lo-i’s4, (GARCIAS,) a 
learned Spanish prelate, born at Talavera in 1542. He 
became almoner to Philip II. of Spain in 1585, and 
Archbishop of Toledo in 1598. Died in 1599. 

Gironi, je-ro’/nee, (ROBUSTIANO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born near Milan in 1769; died in 1838. 

Girou de Buzareingues, zhe’roo’ deh bii’za’1anZ’, 
(Louis FRANGoIS CHARLES,) a French physiologist and 
writer on agriculture, born in 1773; died in 1856. 

Giroust, zhe’roo’, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit and 
pulpit orator, born at Beaufort, in Anjou, in 1624; died 
in 1689. 

Girs, yéérs ?(GILES, or ASGIDIUS,) a Swedish chronicler, 
born in S6dermannland about 1580, wrote a work entitled 
“Chronicles of Gustavus I. and Eric XIV.,” (‘Gustaf I. 
och Eric XIV. Chronicor,” 1670.) Died in 1639. 

Girtanner, gééR’tan’ner, (CHRISTOPH,) a Swiss phy- 
sician, born at Saint Gall in 1760. Among his works is a 
“Treatise on Venereal Diseases,” (1794.) Died in 1800. 

Gir/tin, (THOMAS,) an English artist, born in 1773. 
Among his works are a collection of ‘ Views in Paris.” 
Died in 1802. 

Giry, zhe’re’, (FRANGoIS,) a learned French eccle- 
siastic and philanthropist, son of Louis, noticed below, 
was born in Paris in 1635. He was the author of a 
number of religious works. Died in 1688. 

See Rarrron, “ Vie du P. Giry,”’ 1691. 

Giry, (Louts,) a French translator, born in Paris in 
1595. He was a member of the French Academy. 
Among his versions, which were received with favour, 
were those of Plato’s “Crito,” Plato’s ‘Apology for 
Socrates,” and ten books of Saint Augustine’s ‘Civitas 
Dei.” Died in 1665. 

See Pe..isson, “‘ Histoire del’Académie Francaise.” 

Gisbert, zhés’bair’, (BLAISE,) a French Jesuit and 
pulpit orator, born at Cahors in 1657. He was the 
author of “ Christian Eloquence in “theory and Prac- 
tice,” and other works. Died in 1731. 

Gisbert, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born at Cahors in 
1639, became professor of theology and principal of the 
Jesuits’ College at Toulouse. He was the author of a 
work entitled ‘‘ Antiprobabilismus,” etc., which is eulo- 
gized by Dupin. Died in 1711. 

See Dupin, ‘‘ Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques,”’ ete. 

is/borne, (THomas,) an English divine and poet, 
born at Derby in 1758. He became perpetual curate 
of Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, 19 1783, and 


prebendary of Durham in 1826. His principal Oks ae 
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“ Principles of Moral Philosophy,” (1789,) ‘ Walks in a 
Forest, or Poems,” (1794,) “ Duties of the Female Sex,” 
(14th edition, 1847,) and sermons, which were com- 
mended by Robert Hall. Died in 1846. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for June, 1846. 


Gis’co, [Gr. Tioxwv or Péoxav; Fr. Giscon, zhés’k6n’, | 
a Carthaginian general, who commanded in Sicily in 
338 B.C. 

Gisco, a Carthaginian general, who at the end of the 
first Punic war, 241 B.c., took command of the army in 
Sicily. On their arrival in Africa his troops mutinied 
and commenced the civil war called “the Inexpiable.” 
Gisco, having been sent to negotiate with the rebels, was 
seized by them and put to death about 239 B.c. 

Giseke, &ee’zeh-keh, or Giesecke, (NIKOLAUS 
DierricH,) a German poet, born in Hungary in 1724. 
He became court preacher at Quedlinburg, and super- 
intendent at Sondershausen. He wrote religious and 
be poems, which were favourably received. Died in 
1705. 

Giseke, (PAUL DrerricH,) a German botanist and 
physician, born at Hamburg in 1745 ; died in 1796. 

Gismondi, jés-mon/dee, (CARLO GIUSEPPE,) an Ital- 
jan mineralogist, born at Mentone in 1762; died in 
1824. 

Gisors, zhe’zor’, (ALPHONSE HeENRI,) born in Paris 
in 1796, was appointed architect of the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg in 1834. Among his works are the Normal School, 
Paris, (1842,) and the chamber of the senate. He be- 
came a member of the Institute. 

Gi-ti’a-das, [Gr. Tvrvadac,] a Lacedzemonian architect, 
statuary, and poet, flourished about 520 B.c. He com- 
pleted the temple of Athena Poliouchos at. Sparta, and 
adorned it with a bronze statue of the goddess. 

Giudici, joo’de-chee, (CARLO Marta,) an_ Italian 
painter and sculptor, born in the province of Milan in 
1723, was the master of Andrea Appiani. Among his 
works is a bas-relief of “Adam and Eve expelled from 
Eden.” Died in 1804. 

Giulay. See GYULAt. 

Giuliano, (MAJANo pr.) See MAJANo. 

Giulini, joo-lee/nee, (GroRGIO,) an Italian historical 
writer, born at Milan in 1714. He displayed great eru- 
dition and good judgment in a work on the medizeval 
history of Milan and the Milanese, ‘‘ Memorie spettanti 
alla Storia, al Governo ed alla Descrizione della Citta e 
della Campagna di Milano ne’ Secoli bassi,” (9 vols., 
1760-75.) Died in 1780. 

See Fasront, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 

Giulio Romano, joo’le-o ro-ma’no, sometimes also 
written Julio Romano, [Fr. JULES RoMAIN, zhiil 
ro’man’,| or Giulio Pipi, joo’le-o pee’pee, a celebrated 
Italian painter and architect, born in Rome in 1492. He 
was a student and intimate friend of Raphael, of whom 
he became the principal heir. After the death of his 
preceptor he completed several works which that great 
artist had left unfinished. He was also employed by 
Pope Clement VII. as architect of a palace. He was 
liberally patronized by the Duke of Mantua, in whose 
saloon he painted his greatest work, a representation 
of the Giants struck by the Thunderbolts ‘of Jupiter. 
The designs of Giulio display great powers of invention 
and uncommon sublimity of thought; but his colouring 
is dry and defective. As an architect, he stood so high 
that upon the death of San Gallo he was appointed 
to superintend the construction of Saint Peter’s at 
Rome; but he died in 1546, before reaching that city. 
About two hundred and fifty of Giulio’s best designs 
have been engraved, one of which is the “Triumph of 
Titus and Vespasian.” 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; iz1, ** Hi 
Painting in Italy ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie pare flidecda 

Giunone. See JuNo. 

Giunta, joon’ta, sometimes called Zonta, dzon’t4 
(Fiviepo,) an Italian printer, born in Florence in 1450. 
In company with his son Bernardo, he established presses 
in Florence, Geneva, and Venice. Their editions of 
the Greek authors were highly valued. Filippo died 
in 1519, Bernardo in 1551. 

Giunta da Pisa, joon’t4 da pee’Sa, a painter of the 
Florentine school, flourished between 1210 and 1240, 
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He painted frescos at Pisa and Assisi. 
the best artist of his epoch. 

See Vasanrl, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. 

Giuntino, joon-tee’no, or Giuntini, joon-tee/nee, 
(FRANCESCO,) an Italian astronomer, born at Florence 
in 1523. He became a Protestant, and settled at Lyons, 
where he died in 1590. 

Giusti, joos’tee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, born in 1624. He painted landscapes 
and animals with success. Died in 1705. 

Giusti, (GIUSEPPE,) an eminent Italian satiric poet, 
born near Pescia in 1809. He published in 1835 a poem 
“On the Death of Francis I.,” which caused a great 
sensation. This was succeeded by the “Dies Ire,” 
“ Health-Drinking to the Weathercock,” (“Il Brindisi 
di Girella,”) ‘The Humanitarians,” (“Gli Umanitari,”) 
and other caustic satires on the political and social vices 
of the day. An adherent of moderate liberalism, he was 
equally severe on the oppressors of his country and 
on the so-called party of Young Italy. He became a 
member of the Tuscan Chamber of Deputies in 1848. 
Giusti numbered among his friends Capponi, Manzoni, 
and D’Azeglio. Died in 1850. 

See ‘‘ Giuseppe Giusti and his Times,” 1864, by SusAN HorNER; 
“North British Review” for November, 1864. 

Giustiniani, joos-te-ne-4‘nee, written also Justiniani, 
(AGOSTINO,) a learned ecclesiastic, born at Genoa in 
1470. He was profoundly versed in biblical literature 
and the Oriental tongues, and published an edition of 
the Psalter in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Chaldee, with 
three Latin interpretations and glosses, being the first 
polyglot edition of the Scriptures. He was invited to 
Paris by Francis I., who conferred on him a pension and 
appointed him professor of Oriental languages in the 
university of that city. He was made Bishop of Nebbio, 
in Corsica, in 1514. He was lost at sea in 1536, while 
going from Genoa to Corsica. 

See Trrasoscur, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana; BayLe 
‘* Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? P. Grovio, ‘‘ Elogia Virorum 
illustrium.”’ 

Giustiniani or Justiniani, (BERNARDO,) a Venetian 
statesman and historian, of a noble family, born in 1408. 
He was employed on several important embassies, and 
rose through various preferments to be a member of the 
Council of Ten, and procurator of Saint Mark, the highest 
office in the republic next to that of doge. He wrote a 
“History of Venice,” (in Latin,) which is highly valued 
for its accuracy. It was left unfinished. Died in 1489. 

See STEtxa, ‘‘ Vita di Bernardo Giustiniani,”’ 1553. 


Giustiniani or Justiniani, (FaBIAN,) Bishop of 
Ajaccio, born in Genoa about 1578; died in 1627. He 
wrote a Biblical concordance. 

Giustiniani or Justiniani, (GERONIMO,) a poet, born 
at Genoa about 1560. He wrote “ Jephthah,” a tragedy, 
(1583,) and translated the “Ajax Furiosus” of Sophocles 
into Italian, (1603.) 

Giustiniani or Justiniani, (LORENzo,) [Lat. LAu- 
REN/TIUS JUSTINIA/NUS; Fr. LAURENT JUSTINIEN, 16/- 
r6n/ zhiis’te’ne’An’,| SAINT, first Patriarch of Venice, 
was born at Venice in 1380, He became patriarch in 
1451, and died in 1465, leaving many sermons and letters, 

See Bernarvo GiusTinianI, ‘‘Sancti L. Justiniani Vita,” 1475 ; 
JouANnN PETER S1LBervt, ‘‘ Leben des heiligen L. Justiniani,” 1836. 

Giustiniani, (LORENZo,) an Italian bibliographer, 
born in 1761. He became keeper of the Royal Library of 


He was perhaps 


“Naples in 1815. Among his works are a “ Geographical 


Dictionary of the Kingdom of Naples,” (13 vols., 1797 
-1816,) and “ Historical and Critical Memoirs of the 
Royal Library (Borbonica) of Naples,” (1818.) Died 
in 1824. 

Giaaunient or Justiniani, (MARCANTONIO,) was 
Doge of Venice from 1684 until 1688, during which time 
the Venetians conquered the Morea from the Turks. 
Died in 1688. 

Giustiniani or Justiniani, (MICHELE,) born at Genoa 
in 1612, wrote “Memorable Letters,” (“‘Lettere memo- 
rabili,” 3 vols., 1675.) Died about 1680. : 

Giustiniani or Justiniani, (OrsATTo,) a Venetian 
poet and nobleman, born in 1538. He produced, besides 
other poems, a poetical version of the ‘‘ dipus Tyran- 
nus” of Sophocles, (1585.) Died in 1603. 


GIUST'INIANI 


Giustiniani or Justiniani, (Pirrro,) a Venetian 
senator and historian, He published, in 1576, a Latin 
“History of Venice,” 

Giustiniani or Justiniani, (PoMPEIo,) an Italian 
general, born in Corsica in 1569, was appointed governor 
or commandant of Candia by the Venetians. He was 
killed in 1616, 

Givry, de, deh zhév’re’, (ANNE @’Anglure—dén’- 
gliix’,) a celebrated French captain, born about 1560, was 
a faithful adherent of Henry IV., for whom he fought 
against the League, He was killed at the siege of Laon 
in 1594. 

Gjallar-horn. See HEIMDALL. 

Gjoranson, j6/r4n-son, (JOHAN,) a Swedish divine 
and antiquary, born about 1712; died in 1769. 

Gjorwell, jor’Well, (KARL KRIsTOrER,) a Swedish 
editor, born at Landscrona in 1731. He founded the 
“Swedish Mercury,” (1755,) and was the first who edited 
literary and critical journals in Sweden. Died in 1811. 

See ‘* Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 

Glaber, 2]4’/ber, (RODULPHE,) a French chronicler of 
the eleventh century. He wrote a chronicle of events 
from 900 A.D. to 1046, which is of some value. 

Glabrio. See AcIuius. 

Gladbach, glat’bax, (Grorc Jakos,) a German 
naturalist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1736, wrote 
a ‘Treatise on Butterflies,” (1777.) Died in 1796. 

Glad’den, (A. H.,) an American general, born in 
South Carolina. He served as an officer in the Mexican 
war, (1846-47.) Having taken arms against the Union, 
he was killed at Shiloh in April, 1862. 

Gladstone, glad’ston, (Sir JoHN,) a British merchant, 
born in Scotland about 1764. He became an eminent 
citizen and successful merchant of Liverpool, which he 
represented in Parliament. Died in 1852. 

Gladstone, (The Right Hon. W1LLiam Ew/arr,) an 
eminent English statesman, financier, orator, and author, 
a younger son of the preceding, was born in Liverpool, 
December 29, 1809. In 1831 he graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a double first-class,—that is, with 
the highest excellence in classics and mathematics. He 
was elected to Parliament by the Conservatives of 
Newark in 1832, and appointed a lord of the treasury 
by Sir Robert Peel in December, 1834. On the acces- 
sion of the Whigs, in April, 1835, he retired from office. 
In 1838 he published “The State in its Relations with 
the Church,” an argument in favour of the union of 
church and state, which, says Macaulay, “though not a 
good book, shows more talent than many good books. 
It contains some eloquent and ingenious passages. It 
bears the signs of much patient thought.” (“ Edinburgh 
Review” for April, 1839.) He married a daughter of 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne in 1839. 

On the formation of a new ministry by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, Mr. Gladstone became vice-president of 
the board of trade, and master of the mint. He distin- 
guished himself in this position by his financial skill and 
knowledge of commercial affairs, and was made president 
of the board of trade in May, 1843. He was appointed 
secretary for the colonies in 1845, and supported Sir 
Robert Peel in the repeal of the corn-laws in 1846. 

In 1847 he was elected as representative of Oxford 
University in Parliament. Having difiered from his party 
on several important questions, and having become iden- 
tified with the Conservative Liberals, or Peelites, he 
entered the coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen, as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, in December, 1852. A short 
time after the accession of Palmerston as premier, in 
February, 1855, Mr. Gladstone resigned, with several 
other Peelites. He co-operated with Cobden and others 
in 1855 in their efforts to terminate the Crimean war ; 
and he strenuously opposed the Chinese war in 1857. 
He declined to take office in the ministry of Lord Derby 
in 1858, but accepted an embassy as commissioner to 
the Ionian Isles in that year. In June, 1859, he was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer in the cabinet of 
Palmerston. His humane aversion to war and his par- 
tiality for free trade and frugality inclined him to act 
with the Liberal party and the Manchester school. He 
is considered the greatest of British financiers, and as 
an orator has probably no equal in the House of Com- 
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mons except John Bright. His speech of four hours on 
the Budget of 1860 was a wonderful union of reason- 
ing and declamation. Commenting on this speech, the 
“London Quarterly Review” for April, 1860, declares, 
““We find ourselves in the enchanted region of pure 
Gladstonism,—that, terrible combination of relentless 
logic and dauntless imagination. We soar into the 
empyrean of finance. Everything is on a colossal scale 
of grandeur,—all-embracing free-trade, abysses of deficit, 
and mountains of income-tax.” 

He continued to represent Oxford University until 
1865, when he was defeated by the Tory candidate. After 
the death of Lord Palmerston he became the leader of the 
House of Commons, and retained the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer under Earl Russell. Russell and Glad- 
stone introduced a bill for electoral reform, on which 
the latter made a great speech, April 28, 1866. This 
bill having been defeated, the ministers resigned in June, 
1866. He advocated the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Episcopal Church of Ireland, which was 
opposed by Disraeli and the Tories. After a long debate 
on this measure, Gladstone’s resolution was passed, by 
a majority of sixty-five,on the 1st of May, 1868; but 
Disraeli, though defeated, would not resign, and the 
question became the chief issue in the next election. 
The Liberal party having gained a large majority in the 
general election of November, Mr. Gladstone became 
prime minister, December 4, 1868. He appointed Sir 
William Page Wood lord chancellor; Robert Lowe, 
chancellor of the exchequer ; Lord Clarendon, secretary 
for foreign affairs; and John Bright, president of the 
board of trade. He brought in a bill to disestablish the 
Irish Church, which passed the House of Commons by 
a majority of one hundred and fourteen about May 31, 
but was mutilated in the House of Lords by important 
amendments, which the Commons rejected after Mr, 
Gladstone had made a great speech on the subject. This 
resistance of the peers to the will of the majority of the 
nation caused great excitement, and a dangerous crisis 
seemed to be imminent; but in July, 1869, a compro- 
mise was effected, and the bill of Mr. Gladstone, slightly 
modified, was adopted by the House of Lords. This 
compromise did not affect the principle of the bill, which 
the London “ Times” calls “the greatest and boldest act 
of legislation of modern times.” 

Among his important publications is ‘Studies on 
Homer and the Homeric Age,” (3 vols., 1858.) ‘A more 
attractive composition, on the one hand, so far as taste 
and feeling are concerned,—one more unsatisfactory, on 
the other, as a critical essay, the product of accurate 
learning,—it is scarcely possible to imagine. Under the 
first point of view, the volumes well deserve the great 
admiration, not to say enthusiasm, which they have 
excited, especially among younger and fresher readers.” 
(“Edinburgh Review,” October, 1858.) In 1869 appeared 
his “ Juventus Mundi: the Gods and Men of the Heroic 
Age.” As prime minister, Mr. Gladstone* may be said 
to be one of the most popular and influential that ever 
ruled England. 

See ‘The Four Reform Orators,”’ in the ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1867; J. McGixcurist, ‘‘ Life of W. E. Glad- 
stone,’’ 1869; SamuEL Smives, “ Brief Biographies ;’? ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review’ for December, 1839; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for 
October, 1858; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for August, 1858; ‘‘British 
Quarterly” for July, 1869. 

Glafey, ¢14’/fi, (ADAM FRIEDRICH,) a German publi- 
cist, born at Reichenbach in 1692, became archivist at the 
court of Dresden in 1726. Among his works are “The 
Kernel (erz) of the History of Saxony,” (1722,) and a 
“History of the Law of Nature,” (1739.) Died in 1753, 

See Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.’’ 

Glaire, glar, (JEAN BAprisTE,) a French theologian 
and Orientalist, born at Bordeaux in 1798. He became 
professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne in 1841, and in 
1845 councillor of the University. He published a “ He- 
brew and Chaldee Hand-Lexicon,” (1830,) an ‘Arabic 
Concordance of the Koran,” and other valuable works. 

Glaize, gliz, (AUGUSTE BARTHELEMY,) a French 
painter, born at Montpellier about 1812. He worked in 
Paris, and gained a first medal in 1854. 

Glandorp, gl4n’dorp, (JOHANN,) a 
gist, born at Miinster, learned languages 


German philolo- * 
under Melanch- 


a 


e ask; cass; & hard; & as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as 2; th as in ¢Azs. 


(tae See Explanations, p. 23-) 
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thon. He became professor of history at Marburg in | 


1560, and published ‘“ Onomasticon Historias Romane,” 
(1589,) and other works. Died in 1564. 


See Rerneccius, ‘* Vita Glandorpii.”” 


Glanvil, (BARTHOLOMEW.) See BARTHOLOMAUS DE 
GLANVILLE. 

Glan/vil, (Sir JoHN,) an able English lawyer, born 
about 1590, was speaker of Parliament in 1640. Having 
become a partisan of Charles I., he was imprisoned by 
the dominant party from 1645 to 1648. He died in 1661, 
and left ‘“‘ Reports of Cases of Controverted Elections.” 

See Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon.” 


Glanvil, (JoI£N,) an English poet, grandson of the 
preceding, born in 1664. He made the first English 
translation of Fontenelle’s “ Plurality of Worlds,” and 
published a number of poems. Died in 1735. 

Glan/vil or Glan/vill, (JosrrH,) an eminent English 
divine, born at Plymouth in 1636. Having taken his de- 
gree at Oxford University, he published in 1661 a work 
entitled “The Vanity of Dogmatizing,” in which he assails 
the system of Aristotle. In 1665 he published his “ Scep- 
sis Scientifica,” etc., a remodelling of the former treatise, 
which is commended by Hallam. About the same time 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
a believer in witchcraft, and published, among other 
works, “ Philosophic Considerations touching the Being 
of Witches,” ete. Died at Bath in 1680. 

See Woop, ‘“‘Athenz Oxonienses;” ‘Retrospective Review,” 
vol. i., 1853; ‘* Biographia Britannica.’ 

Glan/ville, de, (RANULPHUS or RALPH,) an eminent 
English lawyer, became chief justiciary of the kingdom 
under Henry II. He is supposed to have been the author 
of one of the earliest legal treatises that appeared in 
England. Having accompanied Richard I. to Palestine, 
he lost his life at the siege of Acre in 1190. 

See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England,” vol. i. 


Glaph’y-ra, [Gr. TAadipa,] daughter of Archelaus, 
King of Cappadocia, was successively married to Alex- 
ander, son of Herod and Mariamne, Juba, King of Libya, 
and Archelaus, son of Herod. Died 7 A.D. 

Glap’thorne or Glap’thorn, (HENRy,) an English 
dramatic poet of the time of Charles I. He was the 
author of “Albertus Wallenstein,” a tragedy, “The Hol- 
lander,” a comedy, and other plays, which were popular 
in their time. 

See Baker, “ Biographia Dramatica ;” ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” 
vol. x., 1824. 

Glareanus, gl4-re-4’/nus, (HENRICUS LoRITUS,) a 
Swiss poet, musician, and scholar, born at Glarus in 
1488, was a friend of Erasmus. In 1512 he was crowned 
as poet-laureate by the emperor Maximilian. He founded 
a school for belles-lettres at Friburg, in Brisgau, and 
acquired a high reputation by his vast erudition. Among 
his chief works are ‘‘Annotationes in Titum Livium,” 
(1540,) and a valuable treatise on music, entitled ‘ Dode- 
cachordon,” (1547.) Died at Friburg in 1563. 

See H. Scureiper, “H. L. Glareanus, gekrénter Dichter,” etc., 
1837; Erasmus, ‘‘Epistole XVIII. ;’? M. Apam, ‘‘ Vitae Philoso- 
phorum Germanorum;” G. Vossrus, “De Scientiis Mathematicis.” 

Glaser, gl4’zer, (CHRISTOPH,) a Swiss chemist, born 
at Bale, was apothecary to Louis XIV. of France. He 
published a “ Treatise on Chemistry,” (1663,) which was 
often reprinted. 

See F. Horrgr, “ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

_ Glaser, ¢la’zer, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German phy- 
sician and chemist, born in 1707; died in 1780. 

Glass or Glas, (JoHN,) a Scottish clergyman, born in 
Fifeshire in 1695, is noted as the founder of a sect called 
Glassites. For his opposition to some of the principles 
of the Church of Scotland, he was deprived of his bene- 
fice in 1728. His sect were afterwards called Sande- 
manians. Died in 1773. He left works published in 4 
vols., 1762. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 


Glass, (JOHN,) a son of the preceding, born-at Dundee 
in 1725. He became captain of a merchant-ship, and 
on a voyage from Brazil to London was murdered by 
his crew, in 1765. He left a “ Description of Teneriffe.” 

Glass, glas, | Lat. GLAs/sius,| (SOLOMON,) a German 
Lutheran divine, eminent as a biblical critic, was born at 


Sondershausen in 1593. He became professor of theology 
at Jena, and superintendent of the churches and schools 
of Saxe-Gotha. His principal work is “Sacred Phi- 
lology, in which the Style, Literature, and Signification 
of the Holy Scriptures are unfolded,” (‘ Philologia Sacra 
qua S. Scripture Stylus Litteratura et Sensus expan- 
ditur,” 1623,) which was highly esteemed and often 
reprinted. Died in 1656. 

See ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Glassbrenner, glas’brén-ner, (ADOLF,) a German 
satirist, born at Berlin in 1810. He wrote, among other 
humorous works, ‘“‘ Berlin as it Eats and Drinks,” (1832, 
and ‘Pictures and Dreams from Vienna,” (1836.) 

Glassius. See GLass, (SOLOMON.) 

Glauber, gléw’ber, (JOHANN,) a distinguished land- 
scape-painter, sometimes called PoLYDORE, was born at 
Utrecht in 1646. His pictures are chiefly representations 
of Italian and Alpine scenery. Died in 1726. 

Glauber, (JOHANN GOTTLIEB,) a landscape-painter, 
surnamed MyrrTILt, born in 1656, was a brother of the 
preceding. Died in Breslau in 1703. 

Glauber, glau/ber or gléw’ber, (JOHANN RuDOLPH,) 
a German chemist, born at Karlstadt about 1604, was a 
professor of alchemy. He lived at Frankfort, Cologne, 
and Amsterdam. He made several useful discoveries, 
among which was the salt that bears his name, and made 
improvements in chemical apparatus. Between 1646 
and 1668 he published numerous Latin and German 
works, among which is “ Miraculum Mundi,” (1653.) 
Died in Amsterdam in 1668. 


See F, Hoersr, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie,”’ 


Glaucia, glau’she-a, (CAIUS SERVIL/1IUs,) a Roman 
demagogue, contemporary with L. Apuleius Saturninus, 
whose fate he shared about 99 B.c. (See SATURNINUS.) 

Glau’gi-as, [[Aavxiac,] a Greek sculptor of Egina, 
flourished about 480 B.c. 

Glaucias, a king of the Illyrians in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Glau/con, [T'Aai«wv,| a Greek philosopher, a bréther 
of Plato, lived about 400 B.c. He was one of the in- 
terlocutors in the “Republic” of Plato, and in the 
“ Parmenides.” 

Glaucus, [Gr. PAav«oc,] a prophetic marine deity of 
Greek mythology. According to one tradition, he was 
originally a fisherman, who obtained immortality by 
eating a certain herb. He built the ship Argo, and 
accompanied the Argonautz to Colchis. 

See KEIGHTLEY’s “‘ Mythology.” 


Glaucus, a Greek statuary, born at Chios, (Scio,) 
lived in the sixth century B.c. He is said to have in- 
vented the art of soldering metals. ; 

See Meyer, “‘ Kunstgeschichte.” 


Glaucus, a son of Minos, while a child fell into a 
vessel of honey and was smothered. The poets feigned 
that he was restored to life by Polyidus, a soothsayer, 

Gleditsch, gla’ditsh, (JOHANN GorrLies,) an emi- 
nent German botanist, born at Leipsic in1714. He was 
appointed professor of anatomy, and director of the 
botanic garden at Berlin, in 1740. His chief merit was 
that he applied botany to rural economy. He published, 
besides other works, a “‘System of Plants founded on the 
Position of the Stamens,” (in Latin, 1764,) “‘ Essays on 
Physics, Botany, and Economy,” (3 vols., 1767,) and an 
“Tntroduction to Forest Science,” (1774.) Died in 1786. 

See WittpENow and Usteri, ‘“‘ Biographie des Hofrath und 
Professor Gileditsch;” 1790; “‘ Biographie Médicale ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gleichen, von, fon gli’Ken, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM.) 
a German naturalist, called RuSSWoRM, was born at 
Baireuth in 1717. He gave special attention to infusoria 
and spermatic animalcula, and was a skilful microscopic 
observer. Among his works is ** Microscopic Discoveries 
in Plants, Insects,” etc., (1777.) Died in 1783. 

See WEIKARD, ‘‘ Biographie des Herren von Gleichen,” 1783. 

Gleig, glég, (GroRGE,) a Scottish theologian, born in 
1753. He became Bishop of Brechin about 1810, and 
published several works on theology. Died in 1839. 

Gleig, (Rev. GEORGE RoBErt,) a Scottish divine and 
voluminous writer, born in 1795. Having served in the 
Peninsular war and in America, he was subsequently 
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appointed chaplain-general to the forces, (1846.) Among 
his principal works are the romances of ‘*The Hussar,” 
“Chelsea Pensioners,” and “The Subaltern,” (1825,) 
“The Campaign of New Orleans,” “The Story of the 
Peninsular War,” “ Life of Lord Clive,” and ‘“ Memoirs 
of Warren Hastings,” which Lord Macaulay has charac- 
terized as “three big, bad volumes, full of undigested 
correspondence and undiscerning panegyric.” ‘Mr. 
Gleig’s Life of Hastings,” says Mr. Allibone, “forms a 
proper companion to Abbott’s ‘Life of Napoleon.’ We 
can say nothing more condemnatory of both.” 

Gleim, glim, (JOHANN WILHELM LuDwIG,) a popular 
German poet, sometimes called “Father Gleim,” born 
near Ermsleben in 1719. He was the author of fables, 
romances, anacreontic poems, a didactic poem entitled 
“ Walladat,” etc.; but he is chiefly celebrated for his 
** War-Songs,” (“‘ Kriegslieder.”) Died in 1803. 

See LoncFEttow, ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” W1iLtHELM 
Ko6rte, “J. W. L. Gleim’s Leben,”’ 1811; MeusEL, “ Gelehrtes 
Deutschland.” 

Gleizes, glaz, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French vegetarian 
and philosophical writer, born at Dourgne in 1773; died 
in 1843. 

Glemona, da, d4 gla-mo’n4, (BASILE,) a missionary 
and Chinese scholar. He resided many years in China, 
and produced a Chinese lexicon. 

Glen, de, deh glén, (JoHN,) a Flemish engraver on 
wood, born at Liege. He published in 1601 a curious 
work, called ““On Dress, Manners, Ceremonies,” etc., 
(“Des Habits, Mceurs, Cérémonies et Facons de faire.”) 

Glenbervie. See DouctLas, (SYLVESTER.) 

Glen’/déw-er or Glendwr, (OWEN,) a celebrated 
Welsh chieftain, born in Merionethshire about 1350, 
was descended from Llewelyn, Prince of Wales. He 
was early patronized by King Richard II., to whom he 
faithfully adhered until the deposition of that monarch. 
Being roused to resistance by the oppression exercised 
against his countrymen by Henry IV., he laid claim, 
about 1400, to the crown of Wales. The king soon after 
marched with an army against Glendower, who, without 
coming to an engagement, led them through the moun- 
tainous tracts until, worn with fatigue and famine, they 
were forced to retreat. A second expedition undertaken 
by King Henry was likewise unsuccessful; and in 1402 
Glendower gained a signal victory over the English near 
Knighton. Having assembled a large army, the king 
marched for the third time into Wales; and Glendower, 
unwilling to risk an encounter with so superior a force, 
retired to the mountains. With Mortimer and Henry 
Percy, surnamed Hotspur, he formed a conspiracy against 
the English king, who defeated their army near Shrews- 
bury in 1403. Having made a treaty with Charles VI. 
of France, Glendower again invaded the enemy’s coun- 
try, capturing a number of fortresses ; but in 1405 he was 
defeated by Henry, the young Prince of Wales. After 
several unsuccessful attempts at negotiation, Glendower 
died in 1415. 

See Hume, “ History of England ;’”? SHAKSPEARE, “‘ Henry IV. ;” 
“Retrospective Review,’’ vol. xiii., 1826. 

Glenelg, Lorp. See GRANT, (CHARLES.) 

Glen’/ie or Glen/nie, (JAMES,) F.R.S., a Scottish 
mathematician and artillery officer, born in 1750. He 
published some mathematical works, and a ‘ History of 
Gunnery,” (1776.) Died in 1817. 

See CHAmpgrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Glent/worth, (GrorGE,) an American physician, born 
in Philadelphia in 1735, was appointed senior surgeon in 
the army during the Revolution. Died in 1792. 

Gley, gla, (GERARD,) a French linguist and writer, 
born in Lorraine in 1761. Among his numerous works 
is a “ French-German Dictionary,” (1795.) Died in 1830. 

Gleyre, gl4r, (CHARLES,) a Swiss painter of high 
reputation, born in the canton de Vaud in 1807. His 
picture of “ Evening,” or “Illusions perdues,” (1843,) is 
called one of the most poetical compositions of the 
modern school. He produced a picture of the ‘ Separa- 
tion of the Apostles,” which is much admired. 

Glichezare or Glichesezere. See HEINRICH DER 
GLICHEZARE. 

Glid/don, (GEORGE R.,) was born in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, about 1808. He went to Egypt, where he passed 
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many years. He published “Ancient Egypt,” etc., (1850,) 
and, with Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, the “Types of Man- 
kind,” etc., (1854.) Died at Panama in 1857. 

Gliemann, glee’man, (JOHANN GEORG THEODOR.) 2 
geogranher, born at Oldenburg in 1793 ; died in 1828. 

Glinka, glink’ka, (FEODOR NIKOLAEVITCH,) a Russian 
officer and poet, born in the government of Smolensk in 
1788, served in the campaigns of 1805 and 1815. Among 
his military writings, which are highly esteemed, are 
“ Letters of a Russian Officer on the Campaigns of 1805,” 
etc. His war-lyrics also enjoy a wide popularity ; and 
he has made poetical versions of the Psalms and other 
sacred books. 

Glinka, (GREGOR ANDREEVITCH,) a Russian writer, 
born in the government of Smolensk in 1774, became in 
1802 professor of Russian literature at Dorpat. He was 
afterwards appointed tutor to the grand duke Nicholas, 
whom he accompanied on his travels. Among his prin- 
cipal works is a treatise “On the Ancient Religion of 
the Slavonians.” Died about 1818. 

*Glinka, (MICHAEL,) a Russian composer, produced 
in 1837 an opera entitled ‘“‘Tsarskaya Zheezn,” (or ‘Zar- 
kaja Shisn,”) which was very successful, and is regarded 
as the first national work of the kind. 

Glinka, (S—ERGEI NIKOLAEVIYCH,) a Russian /¢téva- 
teur, born in the government of Smolensk in 1774. He 
has published poems, dramas, operas, and _ historical 
works: among these we may name a “ History of the 
Migration of the Armenians of Azerbaijan from Turkey 
to Russia,” and “ Russian History for Youth.” He also 
translated Young’s ‘“‘ Night Thoughts” into Russian. 

Glinski, glins’kee, (MICHAEL,) a Polish nobleman, 
who, having lost the favour of King Sigismund, offered 
his services to the Czar of Russia, then at war with his 
country. He captured Smolensk in 1514; but the Czar 
soon after, suspecting him of treachery, caused him to be 
put in prison, where he died in 1534. 

Gliscenti, gle-shén’tee, (FABIO,) an Italian physician 
and moralist, born near Brescia about 1550, wrote “The 
Market,” (‘Il Mercato,” 1620,) a moral fable. Died 
about 1620. 

Glis’son, (FRANCIS,) a celebrated English physician 
and anatomist, born in Dorsetshire in 1597. Having 
taken his degree at Cambridge, he became professor 
of physic in that university, and in 1634 was chosen a 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, London. He wrote 
a “Treatise on the Rickets,” (1650,) and “Anatomy of 
the Liver.” The Jatter work is highly esteemed ; and a 
part of the liver which he has minutely described has 
been called the “‘ Capsule of Glisson.” He was the first 
who attributed to simple fibre the innate principle of 
irritability, which he distinguishes from sensibility. Dr. 
Glisson was eulogized by Harvey; and the celebrated 
Boerhaave pronounced him “the most accurate of all 
anatomists that ever lived.” Died in 1677. 

See Bircn, “ History of the Royal Society;”? Arkin, “ Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Medicine.” 

Glitner. See ForsrErT. 

Glocker, glok’ker, (ERNST FRIEDRICH,) professor of 
mineralogy at Breslau, was born at Stuttgart in 1793. 
He wrote a “Manual of Mineralogy,” (1829,) and other 
works on that science. 

Gloucester, DUKE oF, was a title of Richard III. of 
England, before his accession to the throne. 

Gloucester, glos/ter, (HUMPHREY,) DUKE OF, was a 
brother of Henry V. of England, by whose last will he was 
appointed Regent of England in 1422. He was invested 
by Parliament with the office of “protector” during the 
absence of his brother, the Duke of Bedford. The affairs 
of the nation were thrown into confusion by a long con- 
test for supremacy between Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort. Having been arrested on a charge of treason, 
he was murdered in prison, by the order, it is supposed, 
of Cardinal Beaufort, in 1447. 


See Hume, “ History of England;’? SHAKsPEARE, “ Henry VI.; 
Part 11.2? 


Gloucester, (ROBERT oF,) an early English writer, 
who flourished in the thirteenth century, is supposed to 
have been a monk of Gloucester Abbey. He was the 
author of a History of England from the earliest ee 
down to the reign of Henry III., written in verse, an 
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furnishing a valuable monument of the language of that 
time. 

Gloucester, (WILLIAM FREDERICK,) DUKE oF, born 
at Rome in 1776, was a nephew of George III. of Eng- 
land, anda son of Prince William Henry. He obtained 
the rank of general in 1808, and was afterwards a field- 
marshal. He married Princess Mary, a daughter of 
George III. Died in 1834. 

Glover, gliv’er, Mrs., an Irish actress, born in 1781, 
She performed a great variety of characters with suc- 
cess. Died in 1850. 

Glover, gliiv’er, (RICHARD,) an English poet and 
scholar, born in London in 1712, was a merchant in his 
youth, He published in 1737 ‘Leonidas, an Epic Poem 
on the Persian War,” which had great temporary suc- 
cess and was extravagantly praised by Lord Lyttleton, 
Fielding, and other prominent members of the Whig 
party. It has not retained its popularity, which was 
owing more to the peculiar circumstances of the times 
than its own intrinsic merit. His ballad of ‘‘ Hosier’s 
Ghost” (1739) caused a great sensation, and is still¢a 
popular national song. He was also the author of two 
tragedies, entitled ‘* Medea” and ‘“ Boadicea.” He was 
elected a member of Parliament for Weymouth in 1761, 
and was several times re-elected. Glover is styled by 
Warton one of the best Greek scholars of his time. 
Died in 1785. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of a Distinguished Literary and Political Charac- 
ter,’? 1813; CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;” “ Retro- 
spective Review,”’ vol. ii., 1820. 

Glover, (ROBER?T,) an English heraldic writer, born 
at Ashford in 1543. He wrote ‘On Political or Civil 
Nobility,” (“De Nobilitate politica vel civili,” 1608.) 
Died in 1588. 

See FuLier’s ‘‘ Worthies.” 

Gliick, glik, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a learned 
German jurist, born at Halle, on the Saale,in 1755. He 
became professor of law at Erlangen in 1784. His 
“Complete Explanation of the Pandects” (1796) was 
esteemed a standard work. Died in 1831. 

Gluck, von, fon glook, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) an 
eminent German composer, born near Neumarkt in 1714. 
He visited Italy in 1738, and studied composition under 
Martini. His first operas, “Artaxerxes” and “ Deme- 
trius,” and a third, entitled “The Fall of the Giants,” 
brought out in London, met with no decided success. 
Having made the acquaintance of the Florentine poet 
Calzabigi, they resolved to effect a reform in the Italian 
Opera, which resulted in the production of ‘ Alceste,” 
“Orfeo,” and ‘* Helena and Paris,” (1762-69.) These 
operas were received with general applause both in 
Germany and Italy. In 1774 he brought out at Paris 
his “Iphigenia in Aulis,” which, in spite of the oppo- 


sition of the French composers, met with an enthusi-. 


astic reception. In the musical contest which was now 
carried on with great violence between the partisans 
of Gluck and those of Piccini, who had been invited to 
Paris, the queen, Marie Antoinette, actively supported 
the former, who had been her teacher in music. His 
ms Iphigenia in Tauris,” which came out in 1779, is ranked 
among his master-pieces. Died in Vienna in November, 
1787. 

See Burney, ‘General History of Music;?? A. Scumip, ‘ Chris- 
toph, Ritter von Gluck dessen Leben,” etc., 1854; FEris, “ Biogra- 
phie Universelle des Musiciens ;” Mrrt, “ Notice sur Gluck,”’ 1840. 

Gly’ cas, (MICHAEL,) [Gr. Miya 6 TAvxac,| a learned 
Byzantine historian, supposed to have lived about I150- 
$0. He was the author of “ Annales,” being a history 
of the world from the creation to the birth of Christ 
and that of the Byzantine emperors down to the death 
of Alexius I. Comnenus. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 

Gly’con, [[icov,] a Greek sculptor of uncertain 
period and of high reputation. He is only known as 
the sculptor of a famous colossal statue called the “ Far- 
nese Hercules,” which is in the Royal Museum at Naples. 
No ancient writer mentions Glycon; but TAYKQN 
A@GHNAIO® EIOIKI (“Glycon the Athenian made it”) 
is engraved on the rock which supported the statue. 

Glynn, (Roperr,) M.D., an English poet, born at 
Cambridge, was a Fellow of Queen’s College. Hewrote 
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“The Day of Judgment,” a poetical essay, which ob- 
tained the Seatonian prize in 1757. Died in 1800, 

Gmelin, gma’/lin, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a skilful 
German engraver, born at Badenweiler in 1745. He 
worked many years at Rome, where he died in 1821. 

Gmelin, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German naturalist, 
born at Tiibingen in 1748, was a son of Philipp Friedrich, 
noticed below. Hewas professor of medical sciences in 
the University of Gottingen for about thirty years, ending 
in 1804, and acquired an extensive reputation by his lec- 
tures and his numerous and voluminous works on botany, 
chemistry, and other natural sciences. Among these are 
a “Dictionary of Botany,” (9 vols.,) and a * History of 
Natural Sciences,” (1799.) He also edited the thirteenth 
edition of Linnzus’s ‘Systema Nature,” (1788-93,) in 
which work he has shown himself defective in critical 
judgment. Died in 1804. ' 

See ‘‘ Biographie médicale ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gmelin, (JOHANN GEORG,) an eminent German bot- 
anist and naturalist, an uncle of the preceding, was born 
at Tubingen in June, 1709. Having taken his degree in 
medicine, he went to Saint Petersburg, and obtained, 
about 1731, the chair of chemistry and natural history. 
In 1733 he was sent by the empress, in company with 
G. F. Miiller and others, on an exploring expedition to 
Siberia. In this arduous enterprise he spent about ten 
years, and, having returned to Saint Petersburg im 1743, 
published his “ Flora of Siberia,” (‘Flora Sibirica,” 
1747,) which is praised by Haller. He became professor 
of botany and chemistry at Tiibingen in 1749, and pub- 
lished (in German) “Travels in Siberia,” (1752,) a work 
of considerable merit. Died at Tiibingen in 1755. 

See Hrirscuina, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch;’”’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Gmelin, (LEOPOLD,) a chemist, son of Johann Fried- 
rich, noticed above, was born in 1788. He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Heidelberg in 1817. His principal 
works are a “* Manual of Theoretical Chemistry,” (5 vols., 
1841,) and a ‘‘ Text-Book of Chemistry,” (1844.) He re- 
tired from the chair at Heidelberg in 1851. Died in 1853. 

Gmelin, (PHILIPP FRIEDRICH,) a German physician 
and botanist, a brother of Johann Georg, noticed above, 
was born at Tiibingen in 1721. He wrote treatises on 
medicine, botany, etc. Died in 1768. 

Gmelin, (SAMUEL Go?TTLIEB,) M.D., an eminent 
botanist and traveller, born at Tiibingen in 1744, was a 
nephew of the preceding. He obtained a chair of botany 
in Saint Petersburg about 1766, and published a “ Treatise 
on Sea- Weeds,” (‘‘ Historia Fucorum,” 1768.) In 1768, 
Gmelin and his friend Pallas were associated in a scien- 
tific exploration of Russia in the service of the empress 
Catherine. The former directed his researches to the 
regions of the Don and the Volga, and explored the 
western and eastern coasts of the Caspian. He was 
seized on his homeward route by the Kaitaks, was im- 
prisoned in Caucasus, and died, in consequence of ill 
treatment, in 1774. Soon after that date his ‘Travels 
through Russia, with a View to Investigate the Three 
Kingdoms of Nature,” (in German,) was published. 

See Hirscuine, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Gndditsch, gna/ditch, written also Gnieditsch, (N1- 
KOLAI IVANOVIYCH,) a Russian poet, born at Poltava in 
1784. He is chiefly known from his excellent transla- 
tion of the “Iliad” into Russian hexameter verse. He 
also made translations from Byron and several French 
poets, and published, among other original poems, “The 
Fishers,” and “ Popular Songs of the Modern Greeks.” 
Died in 1833. 

Gneisenau, gni/zeh-now’, (Aucust Neidhardt— 
nit/hart,) Coun’, a celebrated Prussian field-marshal, 
born at Schilda, in Saxony, in 1760. He served with 
great distinction in the principal campaigns from 1807 
to 1809, when he was sent on embassies to London and 
Saint Petersburg. In 1813 he was appointed quarter- 
master-general of Bliicher’s army; and to his counsel 
and strategic skill are chiefly to be attributed the advan- 
tages gained by the Prussian army at that time. He was 
made a general in.1814, and received the title of count. 
After the defeat at Ligny he made a skilful retreat, and 
collected the remains of the army that by its timely 
arrival at Waterloo decided the event of that day. He 
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was appointed governor of Berlin and councillor of state 
in 1818, and in 1825 field-marshal. Died in 1831. 

See C. G. Liscuxeg, “A. Gneisenau’s Urne,’’ 8vo, 1832; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Gnieditsch. See GNADITSCH. 

Gni’pho, (Marcus ANTONIUS,) 2 Roman rhetorician, 
born in Gaul in 114 B.c. He taught rhetoric, at Rome, 
to Cicero and other eminent men, and wrote several 
works, which are not extant. Died 63 B.c. 

Goad, (JoHN,) a classical teacher, born in London in 
1615, was head-master of the Merchant Taylors’ School 
for about twenty years. Among his works is “ Astro- 
Meteorologia,” (1686.) Died in 1689. 


See Witson, “‘ History of Merchant Taylors’ School.” 


Goad/by, (RoBERT,) an English printer and writer, 
of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire; wrote “ Illustration of the 
Scriptures by Notes,” (3 vols., 1759-64.) Died in 1778. 

Goar, go’ar’, (ACQUES,) a French Dominican monk, 
born in Paris about 1606. He published a work on the 
ritual of the Greek Church, “ Eukologion sive Rituale 
Grecorum,” (1647.) Died in 1653. 

Goar, van. See GRAF. 

Gobbo, gob’bo, (ANDREA,) a painter, distinguished as 
a colorist, born at Milan about 1470; died in 1527. 

Gobbo da Cortona, gob’bo da kor-to’nA, an Italian 
painter, whose proper name was PAOLO BONZI, was born 
at Cortona about 1580. He excelled in painting fruits. 
Died about 1640. 

Gobel, go’bél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French revolu- 
tionist, born in Alsace in 1727, was a deputy of the 
clergy to the States-General in 1789. When the oath 

‘to the civil constitution was offered to the clergy, he at- 
tached to it some restrictions ; but he subsequently with- 
drew them. As a reward for his compliance, he obtained 
the bishoprics of the Upper Rhine, the Upper Maine, 
and of Paris. He renounced his ecclesiastical functions 
about the end of 1793. Having incurred the displeasure 
of the Jacobins, he was guillotined in 1794. 

See Lamartine, ‘‘History of the Girondists;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;” “‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ | 

Gobel or Goebel, go’bel, (JOHANN HEINRICH ErtT- 
MANN,) a German writer, born at Lauban in 1732; died 
in 1795. 

Gobel or Goebel, (TRAUGOTT FRIEDEMANN,) a Ger- 
man chemist and traveller, born in Thuringia in 1794, 
became professor of chemistry at Dorpat in 1828. He 
published “ Travels in Southern Russia,” (1838,) “ Ele- 
ments of Pharmacy,” (“ Grundlehren der Pharmacie,” 4 
vols., 1843-47,) and other works. Died in 1851. 

Gobel or Goebel, von, fon go/bel, (JOHANN WIL- 
HELM,) a German jurist and publicist, born in Westphalia 
in 1683. His works on public law were much esteemed. 
Died in 1745. 

Gobelin, gob/lan’, (GILLES and JEAN,) brothers, and 
celebrated French dyers, who about 1450 established dye- 
houses on the Biévre, (Faubourg Saint-Marcel, Paris.) 
A manufactory of tapestry was afterwards founded, and, 
under the supervision of the celebrated Le Brun, were 
produced those superb pieces of tapestry which have 
excited the admiration of the world. 

See Lacorparreg, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Manufacture des 
Gobelins.” 

Gobet, gobi’, (NICOLAS,) a French savant, born about 
1735, wrote “The Ancient Mineralogists of France,” (2 
vols., £779,) and other works. Died about 1781. 

Gobien. See LEGOBIEN. 

Gobinet, go’be’nd’, (CHARLES,) a French religious 
writer, born at Saint-Quentin in 1613; died in 1690. 

Gobler or Goebler, gé/bler, (JUsTIN,) a German 
historian, born in Hesse. He wrote a “ History of the 
Emperor Maximilian I.,” (1566.) Died in 1567. 

Goblet, go’bla’, (ALBERT JOSEPH,) Count of Alviella, 
a Belgian officer, born at Tournay in 1790. In 1835 he 
obtained the rank of lieutenant-general. 

Go’br¥-as, one of the seven Persian noblemen who 
conspired against Smerdis, 521 8B.c. He married a sister 
of King Darius, and was the father of Mardonius. 

Gockel, gok’kel, (EBERHARD,) born at Ulm in 1646, 
was physician to the Duke of Wiirtemberg. His writings 
were highly esteemed? 
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Gockingk or Goeckingk, gék’kink, (LEOPOLD 
FriepDRICH Gunther—goon’ter,) a German poet, born 
near Halberstadt in 1748, was appointed to several high 
offices in the Prussian government. He wrote epigrams, 
satiric fables, and “The Songs of Pwo Lovers,” (“ Lieder 
zweier Liebenden,” 1777.) he last-named are especially 
admired. Died in 1828. 

Goclenius, go-kla’/ne-ts, (CONRAD;) a German phi- 
lologist, born in Westphalia in 1455. He was a friend 
and correspondent of Erasmus. He wrote “ Scholia in 
Tullii Officia,” and edited Lucian. Died about 1535. 

Goclenius, (RUDOLPH,) a German philosopher, born 
at Corbach in 1547, was professor of logic at Marburg. 
He wrote, besides other works, “ Miscellanea philoso- 
phico-theologica,” (3 vols., 1607-09.) Died in 1628. 

Goclenius, (RUDOLPH,) a physician, son of the pre 
ceding, was born at Wittenberg in 1572. He became 
professor of physics at Marburg, and wrote various works. 
Died in 1621. 

Godard, go’dar’, (JEAN,) a French poet, born in Paris 
in 1564, wrote odes, dramas, etc., which were once popu- 
lar. Died about 1630. 

Godart, go’dar’, (JEAN BAPrisTE,) a French natural- 
ist, born in Picardy in 1775. He published four volumes 
of a “ History of the Lepidoptera of France,” (1822-25,) 
which, after his death, was finished by Duponchel. It 
is a work of much merit. Died in 1823. 

God’dard, (ARABELLA,) a popular pianist, born of 
English parents in Brittany, France, in 1836, was a pupil 
of Thalberg. She made her first appearance in public 
in London in 1850, since which time she has been con- 
stantly increasing in popular favour. In 1860 she was 
married to Mr. Davison, but still retains her maiden name. 

See ‘Men of the Time,’’ 1868. 

Goddard, (JONATHAN,) a distinguished English phy- 
sician and chemist, born at Greenwich in 1617. Being 
appointed head-physician in the army in 1649, he accom- 
panied Cromwell to Ireland and Scotland, and in 1653 
became a member of the council of state. On the for- 
mation of the Royal Society, in 1663, Dr. Goddard was 
chosen one of its council. He published, among other 
works, a “Discourse concerning Physic, and the many 
Abuses thereof by Apothecaries,” (1668.) He was also 
noted for his scientific attainments, and made great 
improvements in optical instruments. Died in 1674. 

_ See “Biographie médicale; Cuarmers, “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.” 

Goddard, (WILLIAM STANLEY,) an English clergy- 
man, born in 1757, was master of Winchester School, 
and rector of Repton, Derby. He gave large sums of 
money for charity. Died in 1845. 

Godde, god, (Er1ENNE HippoLyre,) a French ar- 
chitect, born at Breteuil in 1781, was appointed chief 
architect of the city of Paris in 1813. His chief work 
is the addition to the Hétel de Ville. 

Godeau, go’dd’, (ANYOINE,) a French writer, born 
at Dreux in 1605, was one of the founders and first mem- 
bers of the French Academy. He was distinguished for 
his wit and social accomplishments, and was one of the 
coterie of the Hétel de Rambouillet. He was created 
Bishop of Grasse by Cardinal Richelieu in 1636, and was 
afterwards Bishop of Vence. He wrote a “History of 
the Church from the Creation to the End of the Eighth 
Century,” (5 vols., 1653-78,) “Christian Morals,” and 
various other works. Died in 1672. 

See Dupin, “‘ Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques ;’? NICERON, 
“Mémoires ;”” SPERONI DEGLI ALVAROTTI, “‘ Vita di A. Godeau Ves- 
covo di Vence,”’ 1761. 

God’e-bert, |Lat. GopEBER’rus,] written also Gun- 
depert, King of the Lombards, succeeded his father in 
661 A.D. He was killed by Grimoald in 662. 

Godefroi. See GopFrrey. 

Godefroi, god’frwa’, [Lat. GorHOFRE/DUS,] (DENIS,) 
THE ELDER, an eminent French jurist, born in Paris in 
1549. He studied successively at Louvain, Heidelberg, 
and Cologne, and, after his return, was made a councillor 
in the Parliament of Paris. He became professor of law 
at Geneva in 1580. On the invitation of irederick, the 
Elector-palatine, he repaired to Heidelberg, where, qudng 
to the troubles of war, he did not remain Jong. He sive 
at Strasburg in 1622. He published a “Body of iN 
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Law,” (‘Corpus Juris civilis,” 1583,) and other valuable 
legal works, and enjoyed the reputation of one of the 
first jurists of his time, 

See Nickron, ‘f Mémoires.’’ 

Godefroi, (DENISs,) THE YOUNGER, a French historian, 
born in Paris in 1615, was a grandson of the preceding. 
He was made historiographer of France in 1640, and 
wrote a ‘ History of the Constables, Chancellors, etc. 
of France,” (1658.) Died in 1681. 

Godefroi, (JACQuxs,) son of Denis the Elder, born 
at Geneva in 1587, became professor of law in his native 
town. He was afterwards appointed secretary of state 
and syndic of the republic. His edition of the “Codex 
‘Theodosianus” (1665) is highly esteemed. Died in 1652. 

Godefroi, (JEAN,) Sieur d’Aumont, son of Denis the 
Younger, born in Paris in 1656. He filled several im- 
portant offices under the government, and published 
editions of the “Mémoires de Comines,” and other 
works. Died in 1732. 

Godefroi, (THEODORE,) a French jurist and historical 
writer, born at Geneva in 1580, was a son of Denis the 
Hider, noticed above. He was appointed historiogra- 
pher of the kingdom in 1632. He published, among 
other works, “Le Cérémonial de France,” (1619,) and 
one “On the ‘True Origin of the House of Austria,” 
(1624.) Died in 1649. 

Godefroid (or Godefroi) de Bouillon. See Gop- 
FREY OF BOUILLON. 

Godefroidus Boloniensis, (or Bulloniensis.) See 
GODFREY OF BOUILLON. 

Godeke or Goedeke, g6/deh-keh, (KARL,) a German 
littérateur, born at Celle in 1814. He published, besides 
other works, “The Poets of Germany from 1813 to 1843,” 
(1844,) and “The Middle Ages and their Literature,” 
(1852-54) 

Goderich. See Ripon, Ear oF. 

Godescalch or Godeschalcus. See GOTTSCHALK. 

Godescard, go’dés’kar’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French 
ecclesiastical writer, born near Rouen in 1728, published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs,” 
etc., (12 vols. 8vo.) Died in 1800. 

God’frey, (Sir EpyMuNDBURY,) an English magistrate, 
who took the evidence of Oates in relation to a suspected 
popish plot. His dead body was found, after he had been 
missing some days, at Primrose Hill, in October, 1678. 
A great excitement was caused by his murder. 

See ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Life and Death of Sir E. Godfrey,”’? Lon- 
don, 1682, 

God/frey, (THOMAS,) an American mechanician and 
inventor, born in Philadelphia. About 1730 he made an 
improvement in the quadrant, which was communicated 
to the Royal Society. A similar improvement was made 
nearly at the same time by Mr. Hadley in England; and 
a reward was given to both by the society. Died in 1749. 

God/frey of Bouillon, (boo’ydn’,) [Fr. GoDEFROID 
(or GODEFRO!I) DE BouILLON, go’deh-frwa’ deh boo’- 
yon’; Ger. GorrrrieD VON BOUILLON, got/freet fon 
hoo’yén’; It. GorFREDO DI BUGLIONE, gof-fra’do de 
bool-yo’na; Lat. GoprFRoi/pus (or GOLPHOFRE/DUS) 
BoLonten’/sis,| the illustrious leader of the first crusade, 
son of Eustace IL, Count of Boulogne, was born near 
Nivelle, in France, about 1058. He early distinguished 

himself while fighting for Henry IV. of Germany, by 
whom he was created Duke of Bouillon. He was one of 
the first to engage in the crusade for the recovery of the 
Moly Sepulchre, and to him was intrusted the command 
of the principal army. In 1096 he set out for Constan- 
tinople, accompanied by the most distinguished of the 
nobility. Being informed that Hugh, Count of Ver- 
mandois, brother of the King of France, was detained 
there as a prisoner, Godfrey demanded his release of 
the emperor Alexius, and on his refusal threatened to 
besiege the capital, in consequence of which the captive 
was liberated. After much difficulty, a treaty was con- 
cluded between Alexius and the crusaders, by which the 
latter agreed to do homage to the emperor on condition 
of his assistance. The army next advanced to Nice, 
which surrendered after a protracted siege. In June, 
1098, Antioch was taken, after great suffering had been 
endured from famine and disease. With the remnant of 
his army Godfrey now marched to Jerusalem, the siege 
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of which was begun in June, 1099, and ended the July 
following by the capture of the city. By the unanimous 
wish of the crusaders, he was chosen King of Jerusalem ; 
but he refused the title of royalty, saying “he would 
never accept a crown of gold in a city where his Saviour 
had worn a crown of thorns.” Soon after this he ob- 
tained another victory over the Saracens, at Ascalon. 
Godfrey gave to the city a set of laws, called the ‘‘ Assize 
of Jerusalem,” resembling the feudal system of Europe. 
He survived but a year after the taking of Jerusalem, 
dying in July, 1100. Godfrey is the hero of Tasso’s 
“Jerusalem Delivered ;” and the poet appears not to 
have exaggerated the merits of a character which was a 
rare combination of wisdom and heroism with Christian 
virtues of a high order. 

See Micuaup, “‘ Histoire des Croisades ;’”’ C. p— PLancy, ** Gode- 
froid de Bouillon,” 1842; Wriken, ‘Geschichte der Kreuzziize,” 
1839; R. Pico, ** Vita di G. Duca di Buglione,”’ 1626; H. Prévautt, 
“Histoire de G. de Bouillon,” 2 vols., 1833; J. B. p’ ExauvILLez, 
“* Histoire de G. de Bouillon,” 1842; Gipson, ‘Decline and Fall,” 
etc.; H. von SyBEt, ‘‘ Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzugs,”’ 1841. 

Godfrey of Viterbo, a historian of the twelfth 
century. He was employed as secretary and chaplain by 
the emperors Conrad ILI., Frederick I., and Henry IV. 
of Germany. His principal work is entitled ‘‘ Pantheon,” 
being a history of the world from the creation to the 
year 1186. It is written in Latin, and displays great 
learning ; but the style is somewhat barbarous. 


See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis.”’ 


Godin, go’dan’, (Louis,) an eminent French mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born in Paris in1704. In 1725 
he was admitted into the Academy of Sciences. When, in 
1735, the Academy sent some of its members to measure 
a degree of the meridian, Godin was appointed to con- 
duct the enterprise. He was for a time professor of 
mathematics at Lima, and after his return to Europe 
became director of the Naval Academy at Cadiz. He 
wrote, besides other works, a “ History of the Academy 
of Sciences from 1680 to 1699,” (11 vols.) Died in 1760. 

See Granp-JEAN DE Foucny, “‘ Eloge de Godin.” 

Godinot, go’de’no’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic and 
philanthropist, born at Rheims in 1661. He devoted 
his large fortune to benevolent purposes, founded free 
schools, and conferred numerous other benefits upon his 
native city. Died in 1749. 

Go-di/va, [Fr. GopIvE, go’dév’,] a celebrated Eng- 
lish lady, who lived in the time of Edward the Confessor 
and was the wife of Leofric, Earl of Leicester. According 
to tradition, she procured the exemption of Coventry 
from a tax by riding naked through that city on horse- 
back. Tennyson has written a poem on this subject. 

Godive. See Gopiva, 

Godley, (JOHN RoBER’,) an English politician and 
writer. He published ‘“ Letters from Canada and the 
United States,” (2 vols., 1844.) Died in 1862. 

God/man, (JOHN D.,) an eminent American natu- 
ralist and physician, born at Annapolis, Maryland, in 
December, 1794. He enlisted in the navy in 1814, and 
served at the defence of Fort McHenry, but left the 
service in 1815. He then began to study medicine, and 
graduated in the University of Maryland in 1818. In 
1821 he was chosen professor of surgery in the Medical 
College of Ohio at Cincinnati; but he removed to Phila- 
delphia in 1822, after which he lectured on anatomy to a 
private class. He became in 1824 one of the editors of 
the “ Philadelphia Journal of the Medical Sciences,” and 
was appointed professor of anatomy in Rutgers College, 
New York, in 1826. About the end of 1827 he resigned 
his chair, on account of ill health. He died at German- 
town, near Philadelphia, in April, 1830. As a lecturer on 
anatomy and as a naturalist, Professor Godman had few, 
if any, superiors among his contemporaries in the United 
States. He was also well versed in the Latin, French, 
and German languages. His work on “American Natural 
History” (3 vols, 8vo, 1823-28) the ‘ North American 
Review” pronounces “undoubtedly superior to an 
previous publication on the same subject,” and adds, 
“ We consider Dr. Godman in some respects among the 
most extraordinary men that have adorned the medical 
profession in our country.” Among his other publica- 
tions may be mentioned his ‘‘Anatemical Investigations,” 
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“Rambles of a Naturalist,” and an edition of Bell’s 
“Anatomy,” with notes. Dr. Godman had adopted the 
materialistic views of the French naturalists; but, on 
being called, in 1827, to witness the death of a medical 
student, who died a Christian, he was led to embrace 
Christianity, and was ever after a devoutly religious 
man. A “Memoir of his Life,” by Dr. Sewall, has been 
published by the Tract Society. 

See, also, Gross, “American Medical Biography; ‘‘ North 
American Review” for January, 1835. 

Godoi. See Gopoy. 

Go-dol’phin, (JoHN,) an eminent civilian, born at 
Godolphin, in the island of Scilly, in 1617. He was 
appointed a judge of the admiralty in 1653, and king’s 
advocate after the restoration of 1660. He published 
“The Holy Harbour, a Body of Divinity,” (1651,) and 
“Admiralty Jurisdiction,” (1661.) Died in 1678. 

See Woon, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses.” 

Godolphin, (SIDNEY GODOLPHIN,) EARL OF, an 
eininent English statesman, of a distinguished family 
in Cornwall. The year of his birth is not known; but 
he entered early into the service of Charles II., and on 
the restoration was appointed by that prince one of the 
grooms of the bed-chamber. In 1678 he was intrusted 
with the management of a confidential correspondence 
between the Prince of Orange and the Duke of York, 
and the following year he became one of the lords of the 
treasury. When the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Salis- 
bury were dismissed, in 1679, he shared with Viscount 
Hyde and the Earl of Sunderland the chief management 
of affairs. In 1683 he was one of those ministers em- 
ployed in secret negotiations with Louis XIV. to renew 
the dependency of Charles on the French king. He was 
made first commissioner of the treasury in 1684, and 
was created Baron Godolphin of Rialton. Although he 
had voted to exclude James II. from the crown, he was 
retained in office when that sovereign succeeded to the 
throne, (1685,) but in a subordinate place at the treasury 
board. On the arrival of the Prince of Orange, Godol- 
phin was one of the noblemen employed to negotiate 
with him on the part of the king. On the accession of 
the Prince of Orange he retained his office as one of the 
lords of the treasury, and in 1690 was made first lord in 
that department. He was dismissed from office in 1697. 
When Queen Anne succeeded to the throne, (1702,) he 
became lord high treasurer. This office he had re- 
fused until the Duke of Marlborough declared he could 
not command the armies on the continent unless the 
treasury was in Godolphin’s hands. In 1704 he was 
made knight of the Garter, and in 1706 Earl of Go- 
dolphin. He was removed from his post of lord high 
treasurer in 1710, when the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, with whom he had been connected, had lost 
the favour of the queen. Bishop Burnet says of Godol- 
phin, “ He was the silentest and modestest man who was 
perhaps ever bred in a court. He had true principles 
of religion and virtue, and never heaped up wealth.” 
During the greater part of his political course he acted 
with the Tories ; but about 1705 he attached himself to 
the Whig party. Died in 1712. 

See Macau ay, “ History of England,” vol. iv. ; Burnet, ‘‘ His- 
tory of his Own Times.” 

Godolphin, (SypNEy,) an English poet, born in Corn- 
wall in 1610. He fought for Charles I., and was killed 
at Chagford in 1643. He translated “The Loves of Dido 
and Afneas” from Virgil, and wrote several original 
poems. His judgment and fancy are praised by Hobbes, 
who was his friend. 

Godoonof, Godounof, or Godunow, go’doo-nof’, 
sometimes written Gudenow, (Boris,) Czar of Moscow, 
born in 1552, was of Tartar origin, and was made a member 
of the supreme council of state by Ivan the Terrible in 
1582. When the imbecile Feodor succeeded Ivan, Godoo- 
nof became his chief favourite, and obtained from him the 
highest honours. In 1591 Demetrius, the half-brother of 
Feodor, was said to have been murdered by the orders 
of Godoonof. In 1598 Feodor died, leaving the throne 
to his widow Irene, the sister of Godoonof, and, on her 
refusal to accept the crown, the latter was proclaimed 
Czar by the unanimous wish of the people. About this 
time he defeated the Khan of the Crimea, and brought 


Siberia to subjection. He displayed great ability and 
energy in his administration, and his policy was generally 
marked by clemency. He manifested great zeal in the 
cause of education, and invited to his country distin- 
guished foreigners whom he thought likely to promote 
its civilization. During the terrible famine of 1601 he 
showed himself a benefactor to his people by his exer- 
tions in their behalf. In 1604 a report was raised that 
Prince Demetrius, who was supposed to have been mur- 
dered, was still alive and was preparing to enter Russia. 
As he was approaching Moscow, Godoonof died sud- 
denly, in April, 1605 ; and it is supposed he took poison. 

See P. Mérim#e, “Un Episode de 1’Histoire de Russie; les 
faux Démétrius;’’ MARGARET, ‘‘ L’ Estat de Ja Russie,”’ etc., 1607. 

Godounof or Godunow. See Gopoonor. 

Go-doy’, de, [Sp. pron. da go-Do/ee,] (Don MANUEL,) 
(ALVAREZ de Faria Rios Sanchez y Zarsoa—da 
fa-ree’4 ree’ds sAn’/chéth e thar-so’4,) Duke of Alcudia, 
a Spanish courtier, surnamed THE PRINCE OF PEACE, 
was born at Badajoz in 1767. He became the chief 
favourite of Charles IV. and of his queen, and was ap- 
pointed prime minister in 1792. He received the title of 
“Prince of Peace” because he made peace with France 
in 1795. His influence over the feeble king and the 
queen was unbounded; but he became very unpopular. 
Ferdinand, the heir of the throne, was among his enemies. 
Godoy’s administration was very corrupt. His palace 
was attacked in March, 1808, by a mob, who were ap- 
peased by the abdication of Charles IV. and the disgrace 
of the favourite. He took refuge in France, and died in 
Paris in 1851. 

See Ovito y Orero, “Vida polftica y militar de Don Manuel 
Godoy,” etc., 1844; Toreno,“‘ Guerra, Revolucion, etc. de Espafia;”’ 
‘* Westminster Review” for April, 1836; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Godron, go’drén’, (DOMINIQUE ALEXANDRE,) a 
French naturalist of the present age. He was professor 
of natural history at Nancy, and published a “ Flora of 
France,” (6 vols., 1848-56.) 

God/win, Earl, a celebrated Saxon baron, was the 
son of Ulnoth, or Wolfnoth, Earl of Sussex. In 1017 he 
accompanied Canute in an expedition against Sweden, 
and so distinguished himself by his bravery that the king 
bestowed upon him his daughter in marriage. On the 
death of Canute, Godwin espoused the cause of Har- 
dicanute in opposition to Harold Harefoot, but, soon 
changing his course, supported the claims of Harold, 
and, in concert with him, planned the murder of the 
young princes Alfred and Edward, sons of Ethelred and 
Emma. When Hardicanute came to the throne, Prince 
Edward accused Godwin of the murder of his brother ; 
but a magnificent present from the guilty earl induced 
the king to pardon him. In 1041, on the death of Hardi- 
canute, Godwin was reconciled to Edward, and promoted 
his succession on condition of his marrying his daughter 
Editha. About this time the counties of Kent and 
Sussex were added to his domain. Having openly dis- 
obeyed the king, the latter summoned a council of his 
nobles at London, and passed judgment on the rebellion. 
Godwin, with three of his sons, took refuge in Flanders. 
Their estates were confiscated. Having gained adherents 
in Flanders, Godwin equipped a fleet, and, with his son 
Harold, entered the Thames and appeared before Lon- 
don. The king now entered into negotiations with him, 
and Godwin, with his sons, after giving hostages to pre- 
serve the peace, were reinstated in their possessions. 
Died in 1053. 

See Lincarp’s “ History of England.’’ 


Godwin, (FRANCIS,) an English antiquary, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1561, was appointed Bishop of 
Llandaff. He was the author of a “Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England,” etc., also a work entitled “The 
Man in the Moon, by Domingo Gonsales.” He became 
Bishop of Hereford in 1617. Died in 1633. 

Godwin, (GrorGE,) F.R.S., an English architect, 
born in Middlesex in 1815. He wrote a descriptive 
work called “The Churches of London,” (1838,) a_col- 
lection of tales entitled “Facts and Fancies,” (18445) 
“ History in Ruins,” and other works. He became editor 
of the ‘‘ Builder” in 1844, since which he has contributed 
many articles to that valuable weekly journal. He was 
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afterwards employed on the restoration of the church of 
Saint Mary Redcliff. 

Godwin, (Mary.) See WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

Godwin, (PARKE,) an American author and editor, 
born at Paterson, New Jersey, in February, 1816, grad- 
uated at Princeton College in 1834. He married a 
daughter of William C. Bryant, the poet, whom he as- 
sisted as associate editor of the New York ‘Evening 
Post” from 1837 to 1853. He published a periodical, 
called “The Pathfinder,” for several months in 1843, 
contributed to the ‘‘ Democratic Review” many political, 
literary, and biographical articles, and was editor of 
“Putnam’s Magazine.” He translated into English 
Goethe’s “Autobiography,” Lamotte-Fouqué’s ‘“ Un- 
dine” and “Sintram and his Companions,” and_ has 
been engaged, it is said, for several years in writing a 
“History of France,” (1860.) He is a member of the 
Republican party. 

Godwin, (THOMAs,) an English prelate, born in 
Berkshire in 1517. He became a Protestant at an early 
age, and was appointed Dean of Christ Church in 1565. 
He was made Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1584. Died 
in 1590. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Godwin, (THOMAS,) a learned English divine, born 
in Somersetshire in 1587, was master of Royse’s free 
school, in Abingdon, for the use of which he wrote his 
* Anthology of Roman History.” In 1616 he published 
a “Synopsis of Hebrew Antiquities.” Died in 1643. 

Godwin, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English novelist, 
was born in Cambridgeshire in 1756. He studied at 
the Independent Theological College at Hoxton. After 
having filled the clerical office for five years, he visited 
London, where he began his career as an author. His 
first work, entitled “ Political Justice,” appeared in 1793. 
It madea great sensation, and brought much opprobrium 
on the author, who was thought to sympathize with the 
principles of the French Revolution. The next year he 
published “Caleb Williams,” a novel, which was very 
successful. In 1794, when several of Godwin’s friends 
were tried for high treason, he wrote “ Cursory Stric- 
tures” on the charge delivered by Judge Eyre to the 
jury, and in this way rendered essential service to the 
accused. In 1796 he married Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
after her death, in 1797, he edited her posthumous works 
and published a memoir of her. He produced “ Saint 
Leon,” a novel, in 1799, and engaged in business as a 
bookseller about 1804. In 1808 he wrote an ‘ Essay on 
Sepulchres ; or, Proposal for Erecting some Memorial of 
the Illustrious Dead on the Spot where their Remains 
have been interred.” In 1816 his novel ‘ Mandeville” 
appeared. He next wrote a “Treatise on Population,” 
and in 1828 published his ‘History of the Common- 
wealth of England.” His last novel, ‘ Cloudesley,” was 
brought out in 1830, when the author was seventy-four 
years of age. His last work, entitled “Lives of the 
Necromancers,” appeared in 1834. When Lord Grey 
came into power, he bestowed on Godwin the office of 
yeoman usher of the exchequer. Though distinguished 
as a political writer, he has displayed his greatest talent 
in his novels, of which “Caleb Williams” and “ Mande- 
ville” are considered the best. Died in 1836. 


See the critique on Godwin in Hazuitt’s Miscellaneous Works, 
vol. v.; “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1830; DE Quincey, “ Lite- 
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Goebel. See Gépet. 

Goeckingk. See GéckIncK. 

Goedeke. See GéoprEke, 

Goelike. See G6Like. 

Goenner. See GonNER. 

Goeppert. See Gopprrr. 

Goeree, Hoo/Ra, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, son of Wil- 
lem, noticed below, was born at Middelburg in 1670. He 
adorned with his pictures the Burghers’ Hall at Amster- 
dam. Died in 1731. 

Goeree, (WILLEM,) a Dutch writer and bookseller 
of extensive learning, born at Middelburg in 1635. He 
published a “ History of the Jewish Church,” ete., and 
other works on various subjects. Died in 1711. 

Goerenz. See GORENZ. L 

Goergei or Goergey. See GOrGEY. 


GOETHE 
Goerres. See GORRES. 
Goertz. See Gortz, (JOHANN EUSTACH.) 


Goertz or G6rtz, gorts, (GEORG HENRIK,) BARON, 
a Swedish statesman, who became minister of finance 
under Charles XII. Soon after the death of that sove- 
reign he was arrested and executed at Stockholm (1719) 
on a charge of having prolonged the war and brought 
pecuniary distress upon the nation. 

See VoLTarrE, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles XII.” 

Goertze. See GORIZE. 

Goes or Goez, de, da go’éz, (DAMTAo,) a Portuguese 
historian and statesman, born near Lisbon in 1501. He 
was sent on important missions to Poland, Denmark, 
and Sweden, and afterwards appointed historiographer 
of the kingdom and keeper of the archives. He wrote 
a ‘History of the Prince Don Juan,” a “Chronicle of 
Don Emanuel,” (1567,) and other valuable works. He 
was also an accomplished musician. Died in 1560. 

See BarsosA Macuapo, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Goes, de, (PERO,) brother of the preceding, was one 
of the first colonists of Brazil, where he settled about 
1535 and introduced the culture of the sugar-cane. 

Goes, van der, van der Hoos, (HuGo,) a celebrated 
Flemish painter, born at Bruges about 1420, studied 
under Van Eyck. He is especially admired for the ele- 
gance of his female heads. Among his best works we 
may mention ‘ David and Abigail,” and the ‘‘ Crucifixion 
between the Two Thieves.” During the general destruc- 
tion of pictures and images in 1566, the latter piece was 
preserved by being coated with black and inscribed with 
the ten commandments. It was afterwards restored. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Goes, van der, van der Hoos, (WILLEM,) a Dutch 
jurist and philologist, born at Leyden in 1611, was 
councillor of the supreme court of justice at the Hague. 
His principal work is called ‘Pilatus Judex,” wherein 
he attempts to throw light upon circumstances attending 
the Passion of our Saviour. Died in 1686. 

Goeschel. See GOsCHEL. 

Goeschen. See GOsCHEN. 

Goethals, Hoo’tals, (FELIX VicToR,) a Belgian /z- 
térateur, born at Ghent in 1799, became librarian of the 
public library at Brussels in 1830. Among his works 
is a “ History of Letters and Arts in Belgium and Ad- 
joining Countries,” (4 vols., 1840-44.) 

Goethals, (HENDRIK,) called also Gredals or Cro- 
dals, a Flemish diplomatist, born at Ghent in 1359. 
He was successively ambassador to Constantinople, 
Paris, London, and Rome, and filled, among other offices, 
that of private secretary to Philip the Bold. Died in 
1433. 

eoethals, van, van Hoo’tals, [Lat. Mupba’nus,| 
(HENDRIK,) a noted Dutch theologian, born at Muda, 
near Ghent, (Gand,) about 1218, became Archdeacon of 
Tournay. He was author of several popular works on 
theology, one of which is entitled ‘Summa Theologiz,” 
Died in 1293. 

Goethe or G6the, von, fon gé’teh, (JOHANN WOLF- 
GANG,) the most illustrious name in German literature, 
and one of the greatest poets of any age or country, was 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, August 28, 1749. His 
father, Johann Caspar Goethe, imperial councillor, was 
of astern, obstinate, and somewhat pedantic character, 
though on the whole an upright and worthy man. . His 
maternal grandfather, Johann Wolfgang Textor, was a 
person of note and the chief magistrate ( Schwltheiss) of 
the city of Frankfort. His mother was genial, warm- 
hearted, and of a singularly bright and happy dispo- 
sition. She says of herself, “I always seek out the 
good that is in people, and leave what is bad to Him who 
made mankind and knows how to round off the corners.” 
Goethe says in one of his poems that from his father he 
derives his earnestness of purpose, and from his mother 
his happy disposition and his love of story-telling. The 
circumstances with which the poet was surrounded in 
early life were eminently favourable to the development 
of his great and varied powers, and undoubtediy con- 
tributed in no small degree to cultivate that ‘“many- 
sidedness” for which he was afterwards so distinguished. 
In his autobiography, entitled “ Poetry and Truth from 
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my own Life,” (“Aus meinem Leben Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” published in 1811,) he describes, with graceful 
naivelé, the influence exerted on his mind by the various 
events and experiences of childhood. The young Goethe 
exhibited a wonderful precocity of intellect. Early in his 
seventh year (November 1, 1755) the great earthquake 
which destroyed a large part of Lisbon occurred, and 
filled his mind with perplexity and doubt. He found it 
impossible to reconcile that terrible phenomenon with 
what he had been taught respecting the goodness of 
Providence. “It was in vain,” he says, “that my young 
mind strove to recover itself from these impressions; the 
more so as the wise and learned in Scripture themselves 
could not agree upon the view which should be taken of 
the event.” His religious perplexities, however, seem 
gradually to have passed away. In his eighth year we 
find him, wholly self-prompted, erecting to the Deity 
an altar in the form of a pyramid, on the sides of which 
were arranged a variety of substances representing the 
natural productions of the earth. At the apex was 
placed the incense, which he kindled by meas of a 
burning-glass just as the sun was rising above the 
neighbouring house-tops. Before he was nine years of 
age he could write several different languages, including 
French, Latin, and Greek. 

He had scarcely reached his tenth year when the 
French troops occupied the city of Frankfort: this oc- 
curred during the Seven Years’ war. The Comte de 
Thorane, the king’s lieutenant, was quartered in the 
house of the poet’s father. Young Goethe was thus 
brought into contact with new characters: he also be- 
came acquainted with the French theatre. He had 
several years before amused himself and his mother 
with inventing romantic stories ; he now began to write 
French plays. A French boy, near his own age, with 
whom he had become acquainted, took him to the 
theatre and introduced him behind the scenes. ‘this 
same lad sought to instruct him in the proper mode of 
writing plays, and criticised the dramatic efforts of our 
poet somewhat unmercifully. This led him to inform 
himself more particularly respecting the principles of 
criticism. The result was that he rejected with contempt 
the canons of the French school; and it is not impro- 
bable that the occurrences just: related may have exerted 
an important influence upon the productions of his ma- 
turer years. In 1761 the French troops quitted Frank- 
fort, and his regular studies were resumed. About this 
time he learned to read English, and commenced the 
study of Hebrew, which led him to a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible. He composed a poem on 
the subject of Joseph and his brethren. The education 
of Goethe, until he was sixteen, was carried on at home, 
under the superintendence of his father. It was his rare 
happiness to find in his only sister, Cornelia, not merely 
an object of his tenderest affection, but one who shared 
his tastes and cordially sympathized with his poetic 
aspirations. In October, 1765, he commenced his col- 
legiate studies at Leipsic. It was a practice which he 
adopted in early life, that he always sought, whenever 
any subject interested him deeply, to give his thoughts 
and feelings expression in writing. He himself says 
that all his works are but fragments of the grand con- 
fession of his life. While at Leipsic, he composed the 
first of his poems which have been preserved, “ The 
Humours of a Lover,” (“Die Laune des Verliebten ;”’) 
“The Fellow-Sinners” (‘Die Mitschuldigen”) followed 
soon after. He left Leipsic for Frankfort in 1768. After 
having been some time detained at home by ill health, 
he repaired to Strasburg University, in 1770, for the 
purpose of completing his law studies. At Strasburg he 
became acquainted with Herder, who was already dis- 
tinguished among the great men of Germany. The friend- 
ship thus formed was not without important influence 
upon the mind of Goethe. By Herder his attention was 
directed to the Hebrew poets, to Ossian, and to Shak- 
speare. During his stay at Strasburg he also became 
acquainted with Frederica, with whom he fell passion- 
ately in love. She was the daughter of Herr Brion, 
pastor of Sesenheim. ‘This little place could be seen 
from the lofty gallery of Strasburg Cathedral, whence 
the young lover and poet sometimes pointed out to his 


friends the home of his beloved. Goethe pleased him- 
self with likening Herr Brion to the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Frederica to Sophia, and the elder sister to Olivia. 

On his return to Strasburg it was understood that he 
was the accepted lover of Frederica; although it is prob- 
able that they were not formally betrothed. He after- 
wards left her, because, as his friends suggest, his love 
was not strong enough to justify marriage. Alluding to 
some of his earlier love-passages, he says, ‘Gretchen 
had been taken from me, Annchen had left me; but now 
[in the case of Frederica] for the first time I was guilty: 
I had wounded to its very depths one ofthe most beau- 
tiful and tender of hearts. And that period of gloomy 
repentance, deprived of the love which had so strength- 
ened me, was agonizing, insupportable.” 

Goethe took the degree of Doctor in 1771. But 
although, in accordance with his father’s wishes, he had 
studied law, his inclinations led him to other pursuits ; 
he seems indeed, even in youth, never to have Jost sight 
of that universal self-culture which was one of the great 
aims of his life. Not only poetry, but art, science, the 
languages, philosophy, and criticism,—all were studied 
by him with an impartiality and success of which the 
history of the human mind probably furnishes no other 
example. 

In 1771 he composed one of his most celebrated works, 
“Gotz von Berlichingen.” He had been deeply inter- 
ested in the life of Gottfried (or Gotz) von Berlichingen, 
of the sixteenth century, written by Gotz himself. Goethe 
undertook to dramatize it. “I had,” he says, ‘talked 
the matter over with my sister, who was interested heart 
and soul in such subjects; and I so often renewed this 
conversation, without taking any step towards beginning 
the work, that at last she impatiently and urgently en- 
treated me not to be always talking, but at once to set 
down on paper what was so distinctly present to my 
mind. I wrote the first scenes, and in the evening read 
them aloud to Cornelia. She warmly applauded them, 
but doubted whether I should go on so; she even ex- 
pressed a decided disbelief in my perseverance. This 
only excited me the more. I wrote on the next day, and 
also the third. Vhus I kept on, without interruption, 
looking neither backwards nor forwards, neither to the 
right nor the left; and in about six weeks I had the 
pleasure of seeing the manuscript finished.” ‘Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” as first written by Goethe, was a 
dramatized history; but in this form it was not pub- 
lished until many years later. Having been revised and 
adapted to the stage, it appeared in 1773 as a drama, 
(Schauspiel,) the form by which it is popularly known. 
It produced a great sensation in the literary circles of 
Germany. ‘It is a piece,” says one of the critics of 
that day, “in which the three unities are shamefully 
violated, and which is neither a tragedy nor a comedy, 
and is, notwithstanding, the most beautiful, the most 
captivating, monstrosity.” In 1774 appeared another 
work, “Sorrows of Young Werther,” (‘Leiden des 
jungen Werther,”) which excited a still greater and 
more universal admiration than “Gotz” had done. It 
seemed to fascinate alike men of every class and every 
nation, and through it Goethe first acquired a European 
renown. During his Egyptian campaigns, Napoleon is 
said to have read it through several times ; and its fame, 
it is asserted, extended even to China. ‘ Werther,” 
says Carlyle, “is but the cry of that dim-rooted pain 
under which all thoughtful men of a certain age were 
languishing: it paints the misery, it passionately utters 
the complaint; and heart and voice, all over Europe, 
loudly and at once respond to it. True, it prescribes 
no remedy ; for that was a far different, far harder en- 
terprise, to which other years and a higher culture 
were required; but even this utterance of pain, even 
this little, for the present, is grasped at, and with eager 
sympathy appropriated in every bosom.” 

In 1775, attracted by the fame of Goethe, Charles 
Augustus, (Karl August,) Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
invited him to spend some time at his court. The 
acquaintance thus begun ripened afterwards into a 
life-long friendship. Weimar was at that time the 
residence of several distinguished persons, among whoni 
were Wieland, Herder, Musxus, Knebel, and Secken- 
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dorf. Wieland, who repeatedly calls Goethe a “godlike 
creature,” was captivated by him at first sight. Ina 
letter written soon after their first interview, he says, 
“How I loved the magnificent youth as I sat beside 
him at table! All I can say is this: since that morning 
my soul is as full of Goethe as a dew-drop of the morn- 
ing sun.” Knebel says, “He rose like a star in the 
heavens: everybody worshipped him, especially the 
women.” For several months after his arrival at Wei- 
mar, he appears to have abandoned himself wholly to 
the excitements of his new life. The duke and the poet 
were constant Companions, and plunged together for a 
time into the most insane frolics and wildest dissipation. 
“Goethe will never,” says Wieland, “leave this place 
again; Karl August can no longer either swim or wade 
without him.” It is almost needless to say that such a 
life could not long satisfy such a mind. “The want to 
be once more among simple people and lovely scenes 
drove him away from Weimar to Waldeck. Amid the 
crowded tumult of life he ever kept his soul sequestered ; 
and from the hot air of society he broke impatiently 
away to the serenity of solitude.” (Lewes’s “ Life of 
Goethe,” vol. i. p. 355.) He was called back to Weimar 
by the grand duke, and in June, 1776, created Geheimer- 
Legationsrath, (“Privy Councillor of Legation,”) with a 
salary of twelve hundred thalers. The duke, writing to 
Goethe’s father, said that the appointment was a mere 
formality ; adding, ‘Goethe can have but one position, 
—that of my friend: all others‘are beneath him.” 

The first great production of our poet, after he had 
seriously resumed his studies, was “ Iphigenia auf Tauris,” 
(“Iphigeni’a at Tauris.”) This piece was first written 
in prose; Goethe afterwards turned it into verse, pro- 
ducing what many critics have declared to be the finest 
modern specimen of the Greek tragedy. In 1786 Goethe 
visited Italy. In order that he might pursue his studies 
undisturbed, he travelled zzcognito. He spent some 
time in Venice, with which city he seems to have been 
enchanted. He passed through Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Florence, on his way to Rome, where he arrived about 
the end of October. He remained there four months. 
“All the dreams of my youth,” he says, ‘‘I now see living 
before me. Everywhere I go I find an old familiar face. 
Everything is just what I thought it, and yet everything 
is new.” He subsequently visited Naples, Pompeii, and 
the ruins of Pzestum, carrying with him everywhere a 
soul intensely susceptible to the beauties both of nature 
and of art. An account of what he saw and felt while 
in Italy is given in his ‘Italianische Reise,” (‘Italian 
Journey.”) He returned to Weimar in June, 1788. In 
the autumn of that year he first became acquainted with 
Christiane Vulpius, a young woman in humble life, whom 
he afterwards married. She had presented him a peti- 
tion entreating him to procure some position for her 
brother, a young author, then living at Jena. Goethe 
was greatly smitten with her beauty, zazveté, and spright- 
liness. His //aéson with her gave rise to much scandal, 
on account of the disparity of station; and the scandal 
was not lessened when, many years later, (1806,) he per- 
formed an act of tardy justice in marrying her. She 
had, in 1789, borne him’a son, August von Goethe, to 
whom the Duke of Saxe- Weimar stood godfather. After 
this event Goethe took Christiane, with her mother and 
sister, to live with him in his own house; and he appears 
always to have regarded the connection as a marriage. 
His conduct in relation to this affair was, however, a 
source of mortification and deep regret to many of his 
admirers. “The nation,” says Schafer, “‘ has never for- 
given its greatest poet for this rupture with law and cus- 
tom; nothing has stood so much in the way of a right 
appreciation of his moral character, nothing has created 
more false judgments on the tendency of his writings 
than this half-marriage.” His friends urge two consider- 
ations in extenuation of his conduct, which certainly 
ought not to be lost sight of: first, the general laxity 
of morals then prevailing among the upper classes in 
Germany; secondly, the disparity of position between 
the humble Christiane and the illustrious Goethe, the 
world-renowned poet, and the councillor and intimate 
friend of the Grand Duke of Weimar. It is said that she 
rejected his offers of marriage on this very ground, and 
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that she herself had declared that it was her own fault 
that the marriage ceremony had been so long delayed. 

In 1792, withthe duke, Charles Augustus, Goethe ac- 
companied the Prussian army.in the invasion of France. 
In that campaign he showed that he was not wanting 
in courage of the most reckless kind; but he returned 
to Weimar thoroughly disgusted with:the war and with 
military life. He published soon after a scientific work, 
entitled “Theory or Doctrine of Colours,” (‘ Farben- 
lehre,”) in which he called in question the correctness 
of the Newtonian theory. It is proper to state that his 
views have not been adopted by the scientific world. 

The poet Schiller had in 1789, partly through Goethe’s 
influence, been appointed to the chair of history in the 
University of Jena. In 1794 these two illustrious men 
—‘twin sons of Jove,” ( Dzosca’r1, ) as the Germans de- 
lighted to call them—were brought frequently together ; 
and, although their characters were so different that they 
seemed to have scarcely anything in common excepting 
literary taste and transcendent genius, their acquaintance 
gradualty ripened into a noble and enduring friendship, 
which exerted an important and most beneficial influence 
on the minds of both. The correspondence of Schiller 
and Goethe is of rare interest and value to all the lovers 
of literature. j 

To return to Goethe’s works. “ Egmont,” a tragedy, 
which had been completed in Italy, was published in 
1788, soon after his return to Weimar. His “Tasso” 
appeared in 1790. In 1795, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehr- 
jahre” (“Apprenticeship”) was given to the world; this 
was long after (1821) followed by his ‘‘ Wanderjahre,” 
(“Travelling Years.”) In 1806 appeared the first part 
of ‘‘ Faust,” the great work of Goethe’s life. He had 
revolved the subject in his mind for more than thirty 
years. This long delay was not without its fruits. The 
great poet has, indeed, embodied in this work the re- 
sults of his mature and infinitely varied experience, with 
his ripest, richest, and profoundest thoughts ; the whole 
being wrought out with admirable skill, and everywhere 
illumined, so to speak, with passages of the most exqui- 
site poetry, touching in turn every chord of the human 
heart. Without indorsing the enthusiastic praise of some 
of Goethe’s admirers, who have pronounced “ Faust’’ to 
be unqualifiedly “ the greatest poem of modern times,” we 
may safely say that it is one of the most wonderful pro- 
ductions of genius to be found in the whole compass 
of literature. The tale, or novel, entitled ‘‘ Wahlver- 
wandtschaften,” (“ Elective Affinities,”’) appeared in 1809, 
Considered simply as a piece of creative art, this is one 
of the most admirable of all of Goethe’s productions. In 
none of his other works are the characters drawn with 
more vividness and power. The illusion produced by 
the poet-artist is perfect; so that each of the persons 
represented is to the reader an absolute and living 
reality. The moral tendency, however, of the story is 
more than questionable. The aim of the author, it would 
seem, is to teach that the attachments between the sexes 
are governed, like chemical affinities, by fixed, inevitable 
laws, which it is as impossible to oppose successfully as 
to resist the decrees of fate. 

Besides those already noticed, we may mention among 
Goethe’s works ‘‘Clavigo,” (published in 1774,) “ Her- 
mann und Dorothea,” (1796-97,) “Eugenie,” (1804,) 
and “* West - Oestliche Divan,” (1819,) in which Oriental 
images and scenes are described with Western feelings 
and colouring; hence the epithet ‘ West-Oestliche” 
(‘“‘ West-Eastern”) which the author has applied to this 
work, The second part of “ Faust” was not finished 
until 1830. It has enjoyed far less popularity than the 
first part, and by the great majority of critics is con- 
sidered to be decidedly inferior to it. Goethe’s mind was 
active to the last. He continued to study and to write 
till within a few days of his death, which took place at 
Weimar on the 22d of March, 1832. 

In person Goethe was eminently handsome,—tall, 
graceful, and well proportioned. ‘That accordance of 
personal appearance with genius,” says Heine, ‘which 
we ever desire to see in distinguished men, was found 
in perfection in Goethe. His outward appearance was 
just as imposing as the word that lives in his writings. 
Even his form was symmetrical, expressive of joy, nobly 
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proportioned ; and one might study the Grecian art upon 
it as well as upon an antique.” The same writer con- 
tinues, in a more extravagant strain, “‘ His eyes were calm 
as those of a god. It is the peculiar characteristic of 
the gods that their gaze is ever steady, and their eyes 
roll not to and fro in uncertainty. ... The eye of 
Goethe remained in his latest age just as divine as in 
his youth.” (Heine’s “Letters,” translated by G. W. 
Haven, Boston, 1836.) 

Never, perhaps, was there a human character about 
which more varying and contradictory opinions have 
been entertained than about that of Goethe. This is to 
be chiefly attributed,—first, to the wonderful depth and 
originality of his mind, and, secondly, to its many-, or 
rather myriad-, sidedness, It has been said that, in spite 
of the beautiful sentiments and admirable characters 
with which his works abound, he himself was cold, cal- 
culating, and thoroughly selfish. But this charge is 
contradicted by his whole life. He appears, indeed, to 
have always felt for every form of actual suffering a true 
and ready sympathy, which he manifested rather by acts 
than by words.* Another charge, more frequently urged, 
and perhaps better founded, than the preceding, is that 
he was utterly destitute of any real sympathy with the 
rights and interests of the common people. It was one 
of his marked peculiarities that he entertained a distrust 
and dislike of all abstractions, and he had little or no 
sympathy with mere ideas or ideal systems. He felt no 
interest in democracy, because to him democracy was 
an abstraction. He did not sympathize with his country- 
men in their struggle for German independence, because 
they aimed, as he thought, at what was impracticable. 
However mistaken this opinion proved to be, it was 
beyond all doubt perfectly sincere. He disliked politics, 
for which, indeed, he appears to have felt he had no 
vocation. His genius lay in a totally different direction. 

His aversion to abstractions and his love of the con- 
crete may be said to have given form to all his views, 
religious, moral, and social. He refused to recognize a 
Deity that was above and distinct from the world; for 
he considered every part of nature—the entire universe, 
in short—to bé divine. He did not hold, with the Pla- 
tonists or Christians, that mankind have fallen from an 
ideal or divine perfection, after which they must con- 
tinually strive if they would be restored. 

He was a worshipper of Nature; and his moral creed, 
if not distinctly avowed, may be readily gathered from 
many expressions in his works or his recorded conver- 
sations : it may be thus briefly summed up, ‘“‘ Everything 
that is natural is right;” in other words, ‘ Nothing is 
really wrong except what is unnatural.” We accord- 
ingly find him quoting with apparent approbation the 
saying of Thraseas, ‘‘ He who hates faults or vices hates 
men,” (Qui vitia odit homines odit,”) which, says Mr. 
Lewes, “‘ was just the sort of passage to captivate him.” 
It may readily be conceded that, whatever evils might 
result from the general adoption of so loose a system 
of morals, these evils would be much mitigated in one 
whose perception of moral as well as esthetic beauty 
was so vivid and intense. But it was not without an in- 
jurious influence even upon him. It was the great defect 
of Goethe’s character that his virtues, like his faults, 
were too often the offspring of mere feeling or impulse 
uncontrolled by any fixed principles of duty or right. It 
is thus, indeed, we are to explain the fact that so many 
of his writings are destitute of anything like a moral 
purpose, This charge has been made particularly against 
his “ Wilhelm Meister.” It is not enough to reply that 
the author did not set himself up as a preacher of mo- 
rality. His admirers will not deny that he aimed to give 
a picture of human life, or a narrative of human events ; 
in either case there should have been at least so much 
of moral teaching as we find everywhere interwoven with 
the tissue of human affairs. If Goethe had possessed a 
just and true appreciation of the importance of moral 
principles, such a conviction could not fail to make 
itself felt in his works. The moral need not, to use the 
language of Miss Edgeworth, be “sewed on in purple 
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book iv, chapter vill, 
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patches,” but be ‘‘interwoven with the very texture of 
the stuff.” In the dramas of Shakspeare we perceive a 
moral element constantly pervading the story, yet with- 
out being in the least obtruded upon the reader. So in 
history we behold a ‘‘ divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them how we will.”* Many of Goethe’s sincerest: 
admirers have felt and acknowledged the faults in his 
character to which we have adverted. While giving him 
credit for a rare sincerity and for many generous and 
noble qualities, they cannot help regretting the absence 
of a fixed and Jofty moral purpose which might serve as 
a keystone to his other attributes. (Respecting Goethe’s 
character and moral influence, see an excellent article 
in the “Edinburgh Review” for July, 1857, vol. cvi.) 
With regard to Goethe’s rank as a man of genius, if we 
cannot concede all that Carlyle and some of his other 
devoted admirers claim for him, still less can we agree 
with De Quincey, that, owing to a rare combination of 
external circumstances, it has been his fortune to take a 
far higher rank in European literature than his actual 
merits would justify. But these are questions which the 
reader must examine and settle for himself. 


See Lewes, “‘ Life of Goethe,’’? 2 vols., 1855; GoETHE, Auto- 
biography, ‘‘ Aus meinem Leben Dichtung und Wahrheit,” 5 vols., 
1811-12, (translated into English by PaRKE Gopwy, 2 vols., 1847 ;) 
Vienorr, ‘‘ Gothe’s Leben,” 4 vols., 1847; ECKERMANN, “ Conversa- 
tions with Gothe,” (‘‘ Gesprache mit Gothe ;’’) ‘‘ Characteristics of 
Gothe,” by SARAH AusTIN, 3 vols., London, 1833; CARLYLE, ‘* Es- 
says; De Quincey, ‘Biographical Essays,”’ article ‘‘ Goethe ;” 
Emerson, ‘Representative Men;’? LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” 1855; HeinricH D6rine, *‘Goethe’s Leben,”’ 
1828; VARNHAGEN VON Ewnsg, “‘ Goethe in den Zeugnissen der Mit- 
lebenden,”’ 1823 ; RosENKRANZ, “‘Goethe und seine Werke,’’ 1856; 
Car- MorcGenstern, “‘ J. W. Goethe,’ 1833; Marmirr, “ Etudes 
sur Goethe,” 1835; F. Prerrrer, ‘Goethe und Klopstock,”’ 1840; 
J. W. Scuatrer, “J. W. Goethe’s Leben,” 1851; F. Riemer, 
“* Mittheilungen tiber Goethe,” 2 vols., 1841; A. Nico.ovius, “* Ueber 
Goethe,” etc., 1828; Dinrzer, “ Gothe als Dramatiker,” 1837. 


Goettling. See GOrrLinc. 

Goetz. See Gorz. 

Goetze. See GOrze. 

Goetzinger. See GOrzINGER. 

Goez. See Goz. : 

Goffe or Gough, gof, (THoMAs,) an English divine 
and dramatist, born in Essex about 1592. He was the 
author of tragedies entitled ‘The Raging Turk,” and 
Died in 1629. 

Goffe, gof, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan and regi- 
cide, was one of the judges of Charles I. and a general 
in Cromwell’s army. In company with Whalley, another 
outlaw, he retired to New England in 1660, and lived 
in concealment. During an attack of the savages on 
Hadley, (1675,) Goffe, it is said, suddenly appeared, 
rallied the whites, and repulsed the enemy. 

See NEAL’s “ History of New England,” 


Goffredo di Buglione. See GODFREY OF BOUILLON. 

Gogol, go’gol, (NIKOLAI VASSILIEVITCH,) a celebrated 
Russian writer, born about 1810. Having visited Saint 
Petersburg about 1830, he published soon after a series 
of tales entitled ‘‘ Evenings at a Farm-House,” contain- 
ing admirable delineations of rural life in Russia. They 
immediately obtained great popularity, and were trans- 
lated into French by M. Viardot. His next publication 
was the comedy of the “ Revisor,” which also met with 
brilliant success, and is perhaps the most popular work 
of the kind in the language. “The Dead Souls,” (1842,) 
a comic satire on ignorance and prejudice, was received 
with equal enthusiasm. Gogol, who had previously been 
appointed professor of history in the University of Saint 
Petersburg, soon atter visited Rome, where he wrote a 
series of letters (published at Saint Petersburg in 1847) 
which gave great offence to his liberal friends in Russia. 
In these he appears as the defender of tyranny, both in 
church and state, instead of the advocate of serf-emanci- 
pation and popular progress, as he had shown himself in 


* One of the ablest and most thorough historians of the present 
age, and one who will scarcely be accused of a disposition to accept 
popular theories without examination, tells us that, amid all the half 
truths and uncertainties of history, one lesson is distinctly taught,— 
that ““THE MORAL LAW IS WRITTEN ON THE TABLETS OF ETERNITY. 
For every false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppres- 
sion, for lust or vanity, the price has to be paid ar last.”” (Lecture 
on ‘Science of History,” in Froude’s “Short Studies on Great 
Subjects,’’) 
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his novel of “The Dead Souls.” He returned to Russia 
in 1848, and died at Moscow in February, 1852. An 
excellent French translation of the “ Revisor”? has been 
made by M. Mérimée, and an imperfect English version 
of “The Dead Souls” came out in 1854, entitled “ Home- 
Life in Russia.” 

_ See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “British Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for April, 1868. 

Goguet, go’ga’, (ANrOINE YvES,) a French jurist, 
born in Paris in 1716. He wrote an important work 
“On the Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, and their 
Progress among the Ancients,” (3 vols., 1758,) “the 
success of which,” says M. Weiss, “was brilliant and 
merited.” (‘ Biographie Universelle.”) Died in 1758. 

Gohier, go’e-4’, (Louis JErOmx,) a director of the 
French republic, was born at Semblangay in 1746. He 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1791, and 
succeeded Garat as minister of justice in March, 1793. 
Having been removed. in April, 1794, he was elected a 
member of the Directory in June, 1799. He was presi- 
dent of the Directory when Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt, and, in concert with Moulins, opposed the coup 
@’état of the 18th Brumaire, even after their colleagues 
had resigned. “He was an honest citizen,” says Thiers, 
“and devoted to the republic.” (“History of the French 
Revolution.”) Died in Paris in 1830. 

See Louis Jér6me Goutsr, ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ 2 vols., 1824; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Gohl. See Gottus. 

Gohory or Gohorry, go’o’re’, (JACQUES,) a French 
littévateur, born in Paris, translated into French Machia- 
vel’s “Prince,” and other works, and wrote a treatise 
“On the Knowledge of the Virtues of the Herb called 
Petum, [Tobacco,]” (1572.) Died in 1576. 

Gois, gw4, (EDME EvrinnNE FRaNcGorIs,) a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1765, executed statues of Char- 
lemagne, Joan of Arc, and Bonaparte. Died in 1836. 

Golbéry, de, deh gol/ba’re’, (MARIE PHILIPPE AIME,) 
a French lawyer and antiquary, born at Colmar in 1786, 
wrote many antiquarian treatises, and translated into 
French Niebuhr’s “ History of Rome.” Died in 1854. 

See QuEraArpD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.’’ 


Golbéry, de, (SYLVAIN MEINRAD XAVIER,) a French 
officer, born at Colmar in 1742, explored the western 
coast of Africa in 1785-87, and wrote a ‘‘ Fragment of a 
Journey in Africa,” (2 vols., 1802.) Died in 1822. 

Goldast von Heimingsfeld, gol’dast fon hi/mings- 
félt’, (MELCHIOR,) a Jearned historian and jurist, born 
near Bischofszell, in Switzerland, in 1576. Among his 
most important works we may cite “Scriptores Rerum 
Suevicarum,” (1605,) and ‘Collectio Constitutionum 
Imperialium,” (1607.) Died in 1635. 

See Frortep, ‘‘ Beitrage zu der Lebensgeschichte des Publicisten 
Goldast,”’ 1789; Bavwe, “* Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ Nick- 
RON, ‘*‘ Mémoires.’ 

Goldfuss, golt’fodss, (GkEorG AuGust,) a German 
naturalist, and professor of zoology and mineralogy at 
Bonn, was born near Baireuth in 1782. He published 
“ Representations and Descriptions of the Petrifactions 
of Germany,” and other works. Died in 1848. 

Goldhagen, golt’ha’gen, (HERMANN,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Mentz in 1718, published, besides other 
works, a “ Greek-Latin Lexicon,”(1753.) Died in 1794. 

_Goldhagen, (JoHANN Evusracr,) a German philolo- 
gist, born at Nordhausen in 1701, was rector of the 
gymnasium of Magdeburg. He translated Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Pausanias into German. Died in 1772. 

Gold’/ing, (ArrHUR,) an English writer and able 
translator, born in London, lived about 1560-90. He 
finished the translation of Philippe de Mornay’s treatise 
“Sur la Vérité du Christianisme,” commenced by Sir 
Philip Sidney, and published versions of the theological 
works of Calvin and Grosteste, also of Czesar, Seneca, 
and other Latin classics. He also translated Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses” into English verse. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry.” 


Goldmann. See CHRYSANDER. 

Goldmayer, golt/mi’er, (ANDREAS,) a German as- 
tronomer and astrologer, born at Giinzenhausen in 1603 ; 
died in 1664. 


Goldoni, gol-dd’nee, (CARLO,) a celebrated Italian 
comic author, born in Venice in 1707. He manifested a 
passion for theatrical performances in early childhood, 
and wrote a comedy at the age of eight. He was libe- 
rally educated, studied law, and graduated at Padua in 
1731, after which he practised as an advocate in Venice 
for a short time. In 1734 he produced a drama called 
“ Belisario.” He married a Genoese lady in 1736. Having 
renounced the profession of advocate, he composed in 
rapid succession numerous comedies, which were per- 
formed with applause, and effected an important reform 
of the Italian theatre. He became a resident of Paris in 
1761, and received a pension from the king, who also 
appointed him Italian teacher to the princesses. He 
wrote several comedies in French, one of which, ‘‘ Le 
Bourru bienfaisant,” (1771,) met with brilliant success. 
Among his other comedies are “‘ The Flatterer,”(“ L’ Adu- 
latore,”) “La Donna di Garbo,” “ I] Bugiardo,” and “ It 
Vecchio bizarro.” Goldoni was one of the best comic 
writers that Italy has produced. He died in Paris in 
1793, leaving Memoirs of his Life, (3 vols., 1787, in 
French,) which are said to be very interesting, and 
were pronounced by Gibbon “more comic than the best 
comedies of their author.” 

See, also, G. Grovannt, ‘* Vita di Carlo Goldoni,” 1821; MENE- 
GHEZzz1I, ‘“‘ Memorie della Vita di Carlo Goldoni,”’ 1827 ; Luci CaArRER, 
‘* Saggio su Ja Vitae su le Opere di C. Goldoni,”’ 3 vols., 1824; LoncG- 
FELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Goldsborough, goélz’bir-reh, (Lewis M.,) an Ame- 
rican rear-admiral, born in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, in 1805. He became a lieutenant in 1825, married 
a daughter of William Wirt, and gained the rank of 
commander in 1841. In 1855 he was raised to the rank 
of captain, and in September, 1861, took command of the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. He commanded 
the fleet which co-operated with General Burnside in the 
capture of Roanoke Island in February, 1862. 

Goldschmidt, golt/shmit, (HERMANN,) a German 
painter and astronomer, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1802. He settled in Paris about 1836, Among the 
works which have procured him a high reputation are 
the “Cumzan Sibyl,” (1845,) “ The Offering to Venus,” 
(1846,) and “Cleopatra.” He has acquired celebrity by 
astronomical observations which have resulted in the 


| discovery of the following asteroids: Lutetia, (1852,) Po- 


mona, (1854,) Atalanta, (1855,) Harmonia and Daphne, 
(1856,) Nysa, (1857,) etc. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Goldschmidt, MADAME. See LIND, (JENNY.) 

Goldschmidt, golt’shmit, (MEYER AARON,) a Danish 
novelist, born in Jutland in 1819. Among his works is 
“The Homeless Man,” (5 vols., 1853-57.) 

Gold’smith, (OLIVER,) an eminent poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born in Ireland, at Pallas, in the 
county of Longford, in 1728. Having early manifested 
a talent for making rhymes, his uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Contarine, offered to send him at his own expense to the 
University of Dublin. He entered Trinity College as a 
sizar in 1745. Here he was more remarkable for idle- 
ness and love of dissipation than for his devotion to his 
studies. He took his degree of B.A. in 1749, two years 
after the regular time. Yielding to the wishes of his 
uncle, he now prepared to enter the church; but he was 
rejected by the bishop when he applied for orders. His 
uncle next sent him to London to study law; but on 
his way he spent in gambling the money furnished for 
his travelling expenses, and returned home with empty 
pockets. His generous relative, however, forgave all 
his offences, and soon after sent him to study medicine 
at Edinburgh, where he spent two years; after which 
he visited Leyden, where he remained about a year, and 
then set out, “‘ with only one clean shirt, and no money in 
his pocket,” to make the tour of Europe on foot. ‘The 
following passage in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” which 
probably has reference to himself, may explain to us how 
he supported himself while travelling. ‘I had some 
knowledge of music, and now turned what was once my 
amusement into a present means of subsistence. When- 
ever I approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall, I 
played one of my most merry tunes ; and that procured 
me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day.” 
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He sojourned six months at Padua, in Italy, and is sup- 
posed to: have taken his medical degree either at that 
place or Louvain. Having heard, while in Italy, of the 
death of his uncle, he immediately set out for England, 
where he landed in 1756. 

On his arrival in London he was first employed as an 
usher in a school at Peckham, and afterwards became 
an apothecary’s assistant. In 1758 he was appointed 
physician to one of the factories in India, but he declined 
the offer, and turned his attention to the study of letters, 
In 1759 he published his “Present State of Literature 
in Europe.” In the same year he wrote several essays 
for a periodical called “The Bee,” of which only eight 
numbers appeared. He next published some contribu- 
tions to Smollett’s “ British Magazine,” and the “ Chi- 
nese Letter.” In 1762 he wrote “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” while under arrest for debt, from which he was 
released by Dr. Johnson, who obtained from a bookseller 
£60 for the work. It was not published, however, till 
1766. ‘The Traveller,” a part of which had been writ- 
ten in Switzerland, came out in 1764. It was received 
with great favour, and at once established the repu- 
tation of its author. About this time he wrote “ Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son,” ‘‘ Life of Beau Nash,” 
and several compilations. In the early part of 1768 
the comedy of “*The Good-natured Man” was brought 
out at Covent-Garden Theatre, but was not very well 
received. ‘The Deserted Village” appeared in 1770. 
Soon after this he began his Histories of Rome, Greece, 
and England, and also engaged, with several of his lite- 
rary friends, in a periodical called “The Gentleman’s 
Journal,” which, however, had a very brief existence, 
dying, as Goldsmith said, ‘of too many doctors.” His 
next comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” came out in 
1773, and met with complete success. Dr. Johnson said 
that “he knew of no comedy for many years that had 
answered so much the great end of comedy,—making an 
audience merry.” His “ History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature” was published in 1774. Shortly after the 
appearance of this work, Goldsmith was attacked by a 
fever, which, being aggravated by improper treatment, 
and also by pecuniary troubles, caused his death, on 
the 4th of Apri], 1774. Though Goldsmith’s fame rests 
chiefly on his poems, he merits little less admiration as 
a prose-writer. The rich yet delicate humour of some 
of his essays has perhaps never been excelled. He 
possessed great benevolence and warmth of feeling, but 
he wanted steadiness of principle, and was at all times 
the creature of impulse. He also manifested on many 
occasions a considerable degree of vanity and feelings 
of petty jealousy. 

“Of all romances in miniature,” says Schlegel, “the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ is the most exquisite ;” and this 
may be said to be the judgment of nearly all competent 
critics. Perhaps no English prose work of fiction is so 
generally admired in Germany as that above named. 


See Joun Forster, ‘‘ Life and Adventures of O. Goldsmith,” 
1848; W. Irvine, ‘‘ Goldsmith; a Biography,’’ 1850; JAMES Prior, 
“ Life of O. Goldsmith,” 2 vols., 1837; JOHNSON’s and CHALMERS’S 
“Lives of the English Poets;’? Percy, ‘‘ Life of Goldsmith,’’ r8or ; 
Joun Mirrorp, “Life of O. Goldsmith;” Sir W. Scorr’s Mis- 
cellaneous Prose Works; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review,” vol. lvii.; 
“Edinburgh Review” for April, 1837; MAcaAuLAy’s notice of Gold- 
smith in the “‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 


Go-li/ath, [Heb. fae a giant leader of the Philis- 
tines, is supposed to have flourished in the eleventh 
century B.c. Having challenged the Israelites to single 
combat, no one was found willing to meet him except 
David, who slew him with a stone from his sling. (See 
1st Book of Samuel.) 

Go/li-us, (JAKon,) an eminent Dutch Orientalist, 
born at the Hague in 1596. He distinguished himself 
at the University of Leyden by his attainments in the 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy, and subsequently 
studied Arabic under Erpenius. In 1622 he accompanied 
the Dutch embassy to Morocco as interpreter, and pre- 
sented a memorial in Arabic to the emperor. Erpenius 
having died in 1624, Golius succeeded him as professor 
of Arabic at Leyden. Hesoon after obtained permission 
tovisit the East, and, having spent four years in Asia 
Minor and Arabia, returned in 1629, bringing with him 
a very large and choice collection of manuscripts. He 
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had been appointed during his absence professor of ma- 
thematics. His principal work is his ‘ Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinum,” (1653,) which is still highly esteemed ; he also 
finished the translation of Elmacin’s ‘History of the 
Saracens,” which was begun by Erpenius, and published 
other learned works. Died in 1667. 

See J. F. Gronovius, ‘‘ Laudatio funebris J. Golii,”’ 1668 ; BAYLE, 
fs Pgtoncal and Critical Dictionary ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Golius, (PirrER,) brother of the preceding, born at 
Leyden, was also distinguished as an Oriental scholar. 
He became professor of Arabic in the Carmelite Semi- 
nary at Rome, and was afterwards a missionary to Asia, 
where he founded a monastery of his- order on Mount 
Lebanon. He translated into Arabic the ‘‘ Imitation of 
Jesus Christ,” and published other works. Died in 1673. 

Gollut, go’lii’, (Louts,) a French historian, born in 
Burgundy, wrote ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the Republic 
and the Princes-of Burgundy.” Died in 1595. 

Golovin, go-lo-veen’, (FEODOR ALEXIEVITCH,) a dis- 
tinguished Russian, who became high-chancellor under 
Peter the Great. In 1689 he was commissioned to sign 
a treaty of perpetual peace between Russia and China. 
Died in 1706. His son NICHOLAS, born in 1694, was 
sent as Russian minister to the court of Sweden, and 
became afterwards president of the College of the Ad- 
miralty. Died in 1745. : 

See Banticu-Kamensk1, “Histoire des Hommes illustres du 
Régne de Pierre le Grand.” 

Golovin or Golowin, (IVAN,) a Russian senator and 
admiral, distinguished for integrity, lived in the reign of 
Peter the Great, who ordered’ a medal to be struck in 
his honour. He was made a vice-admiral in 1725. 

See Bercu, ‘‘ Histoire d’Ivan Golovin.” : 

Golovin, Golovine, or Golowin, (IVAN,) a Russian 
littérateur, born about 1816, travelled in England, France, 
and Germany, and in 1855 visited the United States. He 
published “Russian Types and Characters,” (1847,) 
“Russia under Nicholas I.” (in French,) and ‘Stars 
and Stripes; or, American Impressions.” 

Golovin, Golovine, or Golowin, (SEMEN VASSI- 
LIEVITCH,) a Russian general and statesman, born in 
1560. Having supported the claims of Michael Feo- 
dorovitch to the throne, he was rewarded with a title 
of nobility, and appointed Governor-General of Kazan. 
Died in 1634. 

Golovine. See GOLOVIN. 

Golovkin, go-lov-kén’, (GABRIEL,) COUNT, a Russian 
statesman, born in 1660, was a favourite of Peter the 
Great, whom he accompanied in several of his cam- 
paigns. He was created chancellor of the empire in 
1709. He was also patronized by Catherine I. and 
Peter II. Died in 1734. 

Golovnin, Golovnine, or Golownin, go-lov-neen’, 
(VASILII,) a Russian navigator, who sailed in 1809 to 
make a survey of the coasts of the Russian empire. 
After an absence of two years, during which he was 
imprisoned for a time in Japan, he returned to Russia, 
where he published in 1816 an account of his voyage 
and captivity, which was translated into several lan- 
guages. Died in 1832. 


See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;” ‘‘London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for November, 1820. 


Golowin. See GoLovIN. 
Golowkin. See GOLOVKIN 
Golownin. See GOoLOvNIN. 


Goltz, golts, (AUGUSY FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, ) 
Coun’, a Prussian statesman, born at Dresden in 1765. 
In conjunction with Kalckreuth, he concluded the peace 
of Tilsit, and in 1812 he negotiated the treaty between 
France and Prussia. He was subsequently appointed 
grand marshal of the court. Died in 1832. 

Goltz, von, fon golts, (GkEorRG ConrAD,) BARON, an 
able Prussian general, born in Pomerania in 1704. He 
was appointed adjutant-general by Frederick the Great 
in 1740. Died in 1747. 

Goltzius, golt’/se-us, (HEINRICH,) a celebrated Dutch 
engraver and painter, born near Venloo in 1558. He 
studied under Leonhard at Haarlem, and afterwards at 
Rome. He executed a number of good pictures 5 but 
his reputation rests chiefly on his engravings, which are 
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of great excellence and very numerous. Among these 
we may name the “ Annunciation,” after Raphael, the 
«Adoration of the Shepherds,” after Bassano, and an 
“ Adoration of the Kings.” Died at Haarlem in 1617. 


See Descamps, “Les Peintres Flamands;” Nac.er, ‘‘ Neues 
Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Goltzius, (HuBERT,) a Dutch antiquary, artist, and 
numismatist, born at Venloo in 1526. He was appointed 
royal historiographer and painter by Philip II. of Spain, 
to whom he dedicated one of his works. He published 
“Roman Fasti from Antique Coins,” etc., (“ Fasti 
Magistratum et Triumphorum Romanorum,” etc.,) and 
other similar treatises. Died at Bruges in 1583. 

See Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;” Foppens, “ Bibliotheca Belgica ;’’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’? Fenix van Hutst, “ H. 
Goltzius.”” 

Gomar, go’mar, (FRANCIS,) a celebrated Protestant 
theologian and controversialist, born at Bruges in 1563. 
He completed his studies at Oxford and Cambridge in 
England, and in 1594 was appointed professor of the- 
ology at Leyden. He filled the same chair at Saumur 
in 1614, and subsequently became professor of Hebrew 
and divinity at Groningen, (1618.) He is chiefly known 
from his controversy with Arminius ; and the Calvinistic 
party in Holland received from him the name of Go- 
marists. Died at Groningen in 1641. 

See R. Simon, ‘‘ Histoire critique des principaux Commentateurs 


du Nouveau Testament,” chap. xl. ; Bays, ‘‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;”” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gomara, de, da go-ma/r4, (FRANcIScO LOPEZ,) a 
Spanish historian, born at Seville in 1510, was the au- 
thor of a “Cronica de la Nueva Espafia,” published in 
1553. It is written in a concise and elegant style, and 
was translated into several languages. Died about 1560. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” vol. ii. 
book v. 

Gombauld, de, deh gdn’bd’,(JEAN Ogier—o’zhe-d’,) 
a French poet and epigrammatist, one of the founders of 
the French Academy, was born at Saintonge in 1567. 
He was celebrated for his wit, and was one of the circle 
who frequented the Hétel de Rambouillet. His works 
include romances, dramas, and sonnets, and epigrams 
which were particularly admired. It is related of him 
that he once read one of his poems to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who remarked, “ Here are some things I do not 
understand.” ‘That is not my fault,” replied Gom- 
bauld. Among his principal works may be named 
“Endymion,” a prose romance, and ‘ Amaranthe,” a 
pastoral. Died in 1666. 

See Pttrisson, ‘‘ Histoire de Académie Frangaise;’? BAYyLE, 
‘Historical and Critical Dictionary;’? Morgri, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique ;’’ “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gomberville, Le Roi de, leh rw4 deh gdon’bér‘vél’, 
(MarIN,) a French /ttératewr, born in Paris in 1600, 
wrote many poems and romances, and was one of the 
first members of the French Academy. Died in 1674. 

See Pexuisson, ‘‘ Histoire de ’ Académie Frangaise.” 

Gomera, de. See GOMARA. 

Go/mer-sall, (RoBERT,) an English divine and poet, 
born in London in 1600. He published a tragedy 
entitled “Ludovic Sforza,” “‘The Levite’s Revenge,” a 
poem, and a number of sermons. Died in 1646. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Gomes or Gomez, go’méz, (FRANCISCO D1As,) a 
Portuguese poet and critic, born at Lisbon. He wrote 
“The Seasons,” and other poems, also a critical essay 
on the styles of Sa de Miranda, Ferreira, and Camoens, 
(1790.) Died in 1795. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gomes or Gomez, (JoAo Baprisra,) a distinguished 
Portuguese dramatist, wrote a very popular tragedy 
entitled ‘Inez de Castro,” (published about 1806.) It 
has been translated into French and German. Died 
about 1812. 

See LONGFELLOw, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Gomez, go’méth, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish soldier, 
born at Toledo in 1138, distinguished himself by his 
skill and bravery in the wars against the Moors. He 
is said to have been the original founder of the order of 
Alcantara. Died in 1182. 

Gomez, (JUAN,) a Spanish painter, born about 1550, 
became court painter to Philip II. Died in 1597. 


Gomez, (SEBASTIANO,) a celebrated Spanish painter, 
called ‘the Mulatto of Murillo,” born at Seville about 
1616. He was originally a slave of Murillo, but, on ac- 
count of the genius he displayed, was liberated by his 
master and received among his pupils. Among his mas- 
ter-pieces is a ‘ Virgin and Child.” Died about 1690. 

See QuiLuteT, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.” 

Gomez, de, deh go’méz’, (MADELENE ANGELIQUE 
Poisson—pwi’sdn’,) MADAME, a French novelist, born 
in Paris in 1684. Among her best works are ‘Les 
Cent Nouvelles” and her “ Persian Anecdotes.” Died 
in 1770. 

Gomez de Becerra, de, di go’/méth da ba-thér’ra, 
(ALVARO,) a Spanish jurist and statesman, born in Es- 
tremadura in 1771, became a senator and president of 
the chamber of the Cortes. 

Gomez de Castro, (ALVAREz.) See CAsTRo. 

Gomez de Ciudad Real, go’méth da the-oo-pap/ 
ra-al’, (ALVAREZ,) a Spanish Latin poet, born at Guada- 
laxara in 1488. He wrote several Latin poems, among 
which is ‘‘ Thaliachristia,” (1522.) Died in 1538. 

Gomez de Ciudad Real, (FERDINANDO,) born at 
Ciudad Real in 1388, became physician to John IL, 
King of Castile. Died in 1457. 

Gomez (or Gomes) de Oliviera, go’méz da o-le- 
ve-a’ra, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese poet, who lived about 
1620. He wrote “Idyls of the Sea,” (“Idylios mari- 
timos,”) and numerous sonnets. 

Gomez de Silva. See SILVA. 

Gomez de Vasconcelle, de, deh %0’méz’ deh vas’- 
kon’sél’, (LOUISE GENEVIEVE,) a literary lady, of Por- 
tuguese extraction, published an abridged translation 
of the “Orlando Furioso” into French; also several 
romances. Died in 1718. 

Gomez-Perreira, go’méz fér-ra’e-ra, (Luts,) a learned 
Portuguese physician, born in 1680. He wrote a valua- 
ble work, entitled “ Mineral Treasury.” Died in 1741. 

Gomm, (Sir WILLIAM Mavy/NarD,) a British general, 
born in 1784. He served in the Peninsula, 1808-14, and 
at Waterloo. He became commander-in-chief in India 
in 1850 or 1851, and was relieved in 1855. 

Gongalo de Cordova. See GONSALVO. 

Gongalves, gon-sal’véz, (JOAQUIM AFFONSO,) a 
learned Portuguese missionary and Chinese scholar, 
born in 1780. In 1812 he visited Brazil, the Philippine 
Islands, and Macao. He published a Portuguese-Chinese 
Grammar, entitled ‘‘ Arte China,” (1829,) and a “ Dic- 
cionario Portuguez-China,” which are highly esteemed. 
Died in 1841. 

Gondebaud, gdn’deh-bo’, or Gun’do-bald, second 
son of Gondioc, King of Burgundy. Having slain his 
brother Chilpéric, and defeated his army, he ascended 
the throne in 491 A.D. In 499 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to reconcile the Catholics and Arians. He was 
defeated near Dijon, in 500 A.D., by Clovis, King of the 
Franks, to whom he became tributary. He drew up a sys- 
tem of laws for his subjects, since called the “ Burgun- 
dian Code.” In religion he was an Arian. Died in 516. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Gondebaud or Gon/do-vald, King of Aquitaine, 
surnamed BALLOMER, was a natural son of Clotaire I. 
On the death of Chilpéric, King of Austrasia, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, (584.) He was afterwards betrayed 
into the hands of Gontran, King of Burgundy, and put 
to death, 585. 

See SrsmonpI, “* Histoire des Francais.” 

Gondebaud-Ballomer. See preceding article. 

Gondegisile, ¢3n’deh-zhe’zél’, [ Lat. GONDEGISI’LUS, ] 
a younger son of Gondioc, King of Burgundy, was born 
about 470 A.D. He ruled over the territory between the 
Rhone and the Doubs, and was an ally of Clovis. He 
was killed by his brother Gondebaud in Sor. 

Gon/de-mar or God’o-mar, King of Burgundy, was 
a son of Gondebaud. He reigned from 523 to 534 A.D., 
and defeated Clodomir, King of Orléans, in battle. 

Gon/de-mar, (FLAviIus,) was elected king of the 
Visigoths in Spain in 610 A.D. Died in 612. 

Gonderic. See GONDIOC. 

Gondi. See RErz, CARDINAL DE. 

Gondi, de, deh gdn’de’, (PHILIPPE EMANUEL,) a 
French naval officer, born at Limoges in 1584. In 1622 
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he assisted the Duke of Guise in the blockade of La 
Rochelle. He was a patron of the celebrated Vincent 
de Paul. Died in 1662. 

Gondicaire, gdn’/de’kar’, [Lat. Gunpica’RIus,] or 
Gundahaire, first King of Burgundy, born about 385 
A.D. Having invaded Germany about 413, he established 
himself with his subjects on the Rhine, whence the 
Romans vainly endeavoured to expel them. His army 
was defeated by the Huns under Attila in 436, and he 
himself slain. 

See SismonpI, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Gon/di-oc or Gon/der-ic, [Lat. GuNDERI/cus,] son 
of Gondicaire, noticed above, was the second King of 
Burgundy, and ascended the throne in 436 A.D. He 
greatly extended, both by conquest and by treaties, the 
territory left him by his father. Died about 473. 

See Auc. Turerry, ‘‘ Lettres sur 1’ Histoire de France.”’ 


Gondola, gon’do-]4, (GIOVANNI DI FRANCESCO,) a 
distinguished poet, born at Ragusa, in Illyria, in 1588. 
He wrote an epic poem entitled the “ Osmanide,” in 
which he celebrates the deeds and misfortunes of Osman 
I. He also translated into Illyrian Tasso’s “Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata,” and wrote other works. Died in 1638. 

His son SIGISMUND was an accomplished poet, and 
became rector of the republic of Ragusa. 

See F. M. Appennrnt, ‘‘ Memoria sulla Vitae su gli Scritti di G. 
F. Gondola,”’ 1837. 

Gondouin, gdn’doo-4n’, (JACQUES,) a French archi- 
tect, born at Saint-Ouen-sur-Seine in 1737. He designed 
the Ecole de Chirurgie, since called Ecole de Médecine, 
in Paris, which, says Quatremére de Quincy, “is the 
most classic work of the eighteenth century.” Died 
in 1818. 


See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Vies des plus célébres Archi- 
tectes.”” 

Gondrin, de, deh gén’dran’, (Louris ANTOINE de 
Pardaillan—deh par’da’y6n’,) Duc d’Antin, (d6n’- 
tan’,) a French courtier, born in 1665, was a son of 
Madame de Montespan. He won the favour of Louis 
XIV., and of his son, the dauphin. Died in 1736. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gondrin, de, (Louis Henri de Pardaillan,) a 
French Jansenist, born in the diocese of Auch in 1620. 
He was made Archbishop of Sens in 1646. Died in 1674. 

Gon/dulf or Gun/dulf, a French prelate, born in 
the diocese of Rouen in 1023, became Abbot of Saint 
Stephen’s at Caen, and in 1076 was made Bishop of 
Rochester, in England. Died in 1108. 

Gonelli, go-nel/lee, or Gonnelli, gon-nel/lee, (G1o- 
VANNI,) an Italian sculptor, surnamed “the Blind Man 
of Cambassi,” born in Tuscany in 1610. He became 
blind at the age of twenty, but continued the practice 
of his art, and, it is said, modelled portraits in clay by 
the touch alone. Died in 1664. 

Gonet, go’nd’/, (JEAN BaprisTr,) a learned French 
Dominican, born at Béziers in 1616, became professor 
of theology at Bordeaux. He published a work entitled 
“Shield of the Theology of the Thomists,” (‘‘Clypeus 
Theologiz Thomistice,” 18 vols. 12mo,) of which Bayle 
remarks, “The Spaniards call it a very pretty com- 
pendium of divinity.” Died in 168r. 

Gongora y Argote, gon-go’r4 e ar-go’ta, (LUIS,) a 
Spanish poet, born at Cordova in 1561. He took holy 
orders at the age of forty-five, before which he had com- 
posed elegant sonnets, satires, and ballads. He became 
chaplain to Philip III. about 1616. In the latter part 
of his life he adopted a fantastic, affected, and obscure 
style, which he called estilo culto, and which was imi- 
tated by many of his contemporaries and is sometimes 
called Gongorism. Died in 1627. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;’’? LoNGFELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe;” N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca His- 
pana Nova.”’ 

Gonnelieu, de, deh gon’le-uh’, (JEROmg,) a French 
Jesuit, pulpit orator, and theologian, born at Soissons 
In 1640; died in 1715. 

Gonner or Goenner, gén/ner, (NIKoLAUS THAD- 
pDAuUSs,) a German jurist, born at Bamberg in 1764. He 
published, among other works, a treatise “On German 
Public Law,” (1804,) and a “Manual of Common Pro- 
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cess,” (“Handbuch des gemeinen Processes,” 4 vols., 
1805.) Died in 1827. 

See H. J. Jack, ‘‘N. T. von Génner’s Biographie,” 1813. 

Gonsalo, gon-s4’lo, (FERNANDO,) Count of Castile, 
a Spanish military commander, who gained a victory 
over Sancho, King of Navarre, in 924, and afterwards 
defeated the Moors in several engagements. 

Gonsalvo, gon-sal’vo, Gonzalo, gon-tha/lo, or Gen- 
galo de Cordova, (HERNANDEZ or FERNANDEZ,) [| Fr. 
GONSALVE DE CorDOUE, goNn’salv’ deh kor’doo’,| a 
celebrated Spanish commander, surnamed THE GREAT 
CAPTAIN, was born at Montilla, near Cordova, in 1443, 
(or, according to some writers, in 1453.) He was a bro- 
ther of Don Alonzo de Aguilar. He distinguished him- 
self in the long war of Granada which ended in 1492. In 
1495 he was selected by Queen Isabella to command the 
army sent to aid the King of Naples against Charles VIII. 
of France. He expelled the French by a rapid succession 
of victories, succoured the pope by capturing Ostia from 
a piratical horde, and returned to Spainin 1498. A secret 
treaty for the partition of the kingdom of Naples having 
been made by Ferdinand of Spain and Louis XII. of 
France in 1500, Gonsalvo was appointed lieutenant-gen- 
eral of Calabria and Apulia. The French and Spaniards 
were involved in a war with each other in 1502. ‘* The 
Great Captain” gained decisive victories at Cerignola 
and Garigliano in 1503, and drove the French out of the 
kingdom of Naples. In 1506 he was recalled to Spain 
by Ferdinand, who was jealous of his glory or suspicious 
of his loyalty. He was received with enthusiasm by the 
people, but was treated with coldness at court. Died 
at Granada in 1515. “His splendid military successes,” 
says Prescott, “have made the name of Gonsalvo as 
familiar to his countrymen as that of the Cid, which, 
floating down the stream of popular melody, has been 
treasured up as a part of the national history. . . . His 
characteristics were prudence, coolness, steadiness of 
purpose, and intimate knowledge of man. He betrayed 
none of the cruelty and licentiousness which disgrace 
the age of chivalry.” (See Prescott’s “Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” vol. ii. Part If., chap. 11.; and vol. iii, chaps. 
xii., Xlv., and xxiv.) 

See Paoro Grovio, ‘‘De Vita et Rebus gestis G. F. Cordubz ;” 
BraAnTOME, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines ;’’ M. J. Quintana, “‘ Vida 
de G. F. de Cérdoya,”’ 1827 ; FERNANDEZ DE PuLGar, “ Coronica del 
gran Capitan G. F. de Cérdova,”’ 1580. 

Gonthier, gon’/teer, one of the best poets of the thir- 
teenth century, was born in Germany. His chief work 
is entitled “Ligurinus sive de Rebus a Friderico I. 
gestis,” (“On the Achievements of Frederick I.”’) 

Gonthier, [Fr. pron. gén’te-4’,] (JOHANN,) a German 
physician and Hellenist, was born at Andernach in 1487. 
He became physician to Francis I. of France in 1535, and 
lectured on anatomy at Paris, where Vesalius was among 
his pupils. Having been persecuted as a Protestant, 
he retired to Strasburg, where he was chosen professor 
of Greek. Among his works, which were highly es- 
teemed, are “Anatomical Institutes according to the 
Views of Galen,” (‘“ Anatomicz Institutiones secun- 
dum Galeni Sententiam,” 1536,) and “On Ancient and 
Modern Medicine,” (‘‘De Medicina veteri et nova,” 
1571.) Died in 1574. 

See He rissanr, “ Eloge de Gonthier d’Andernach,”’ 1765 ; Nic#- 
ron, ‘Hommes illustres ;”” Exoy, “‘ Dictionnaire de la Médecine ;’’ 
M. Apaw, “‘ Vitae Medicorum.”’ { 

Gontran, gdn’tr6n’, a son of Clotaire I., inherited 
the kingdom of Burgundy in 561 A.D. Died in 593. 

Gonzaga, gon-za’ga, (THOMAS ANTONIO,) a popular 
Portuguese lyric poet, born at Oporto in 1747, was sur- 
named Dirceo. He was banished for a political offence 
to Mozambique in 1793, and died there in the same year. 

See F. Dents, “f Résumé del’ Histoire littéraire du Brésil ;”? ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gonzaga, de,* deh gon-z4/g4, [Fr. GoNZAGUE, gOn’- 
zag’,| (ANNE,) Princess-Palatine, born about 1616, was a 
daughter of Charles, Duke of Mantua and Nevers. She 
was married in 1645 to Edward, a son of Frederick V., 
Prince- Palatine and King of Bohemia. She passed much 
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time at the French court, and was distinguished for her 
political talents and influence in the war of the Fronde. 
Died in 1684. Bossuet pronounced her funeral oration. 

See CarpDINAL DE Retz, ‘‘ Mémoires;’? SENAC DE MBILHAN, 
‘Mémoires d’Anne de Gouzague,”’ 1786. 

Gonzaga, de,* da gon-za’ga, (MARIA LouIsa,) Queen 
of Poland, born about 1612, was a sister of Anne Gon- 
zaga, noticed above, and was eminent for beauty. Her 
mother was Catherine of Lorraine. She was married 
in 1645 to Sigismond Ladislas, King of Poland, who 
died in 1648. Soon after that event she became the 
wife of his brother and successor, John Casimir. Died 
in 1667. 

See ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’? BassomprerrE, “‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Gonzaga, di,*(CARLo,) Duke of Mantua, Montferrato, 
and Nevers, was a grandson of Federico, noticed below, 
and heir of his cousin Vincenzo, who died in 1627. His 
claim was disputed by the emperor Ferdinand II., whose 
army took and pillaged Mantua in 1630. Gonzaga re- 
covered Mantua about a year later. Died in 1637. 

Gonzaga, di* or de, (CuRTIUS,) an Italian poet, who 
lived about 1580. He wrote an epic poem called “ Fido 
Amante,” (1582.) 

Gonzaga, di,* (Ercoxx,) an Italian cardinal, son of 
Francis I1., Duke of Mantua, bornin 1505. He became 
successively Bishop of Mantua, Cardinal, and Archbishop 
of Tarragona. He was intimate with Cardinal Bembo 
and other eminent scholars of the time. Died in 1563. 

See UGHELLI, ‘Italia Sacra.’ 


Gonzaga, di,* (FEDERICO,) Duke of Mantua, suc- 
ceeded his father, Giovanni Francesco, in 1519. He 
became an ally of Charles V. in 1521, and fought with 
distinction against the French. He was created Duke 
of Mantua by the emperor, and obtained the marquisate 
of Montferrato in 1536. Died in 1540. 

Gonzaga, di,*| Fr. GoNZAGUR, gON’zag’, |(FERDINAND 
or FERRANTE,) Duke of Molfetta and Guastalla, born in 
1506, was a younger son of the Duke of Mantua. He 
acquired a high reputation as a general in the service 
of Charles V., who appointed him Viceroy of Sicily in 
1536, and Governor of the Milanese in 1546. Died at 
Brussels in 1557. 

See Atronso DE ULtoa, ‘‘ Vita del gran Capitano F. Gonzaga,”’ 
1563 ; GoSELLINI, “‘ Vita del Principe F. Gonzaga,” 1574. 

Gonzaga, di,* (FERDINANDO CARLO,) last Duke of 
Milan, succeeded his father in 1665. He was extremely 
dissolute. In the war of the Spanish succession he was 
the ally of France. The Austrians took Mantua in 1707 
and annexed it to the Milanese. He died in 1708. 

Gonzaga, di,* (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) first Marquis 
of Mantua, began to reign in 1407. He waged war 
against Visconti, Duke of Milan, and became general- 
in-chief of the Venetian army in 1432. He entered the 
service of the Duke of Milan in 1438, after which he 
defeated the Venetians and their allies under F. Sforza, 
one of the ablest generals of that time. He died in 1444, 
aged about fifty, and was succeeded by his son Luigi, 


who was distinguished as a general and patron of poets 
and artists. 


See Morgrr, 
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Gonzaga, di,* (GIovANNI FRANCESCO,) a grandson 
of Luigi, became Marquis of Mantua in 1466. He com- 
manded the army which the Italian allies raised in 1495 
to resist Charles VIII. of France. He was general of 
the League of Cambrai in 1509. Died in 1519. 

Gonzaga, di,* (LuCREzIA,) a learned Italian lady, was 
married to Gian Paolo Manfroni, afterwards imprisoned 
for conspiracy against the life of the Duke of Ferrara. 
Her letters were greatly admired by her contemporaries 
Died in 1576. 

Gonzaga, di,* [Fr. Gonzacur,] (Lurct,) Lord of 
Mantua, was the founder of a sovereign house which 
reigned at Mantua from 1328 to 1707. They belonged 
to the Ghibeline party. He died in 1361. 

Gonzaga, di,* (ScIPION#,) an Italian writer and car- 
dinal, born in 1542, was an intimate friend of Tasso. He 


* See note on preceding page. 
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wrote verses and Latin Memoirs of his own Life, (1791.) 
Died in 1593. 

See Possevin, ‘‘ Historia Gonzagarum,”’ etc. 

Gonzaga, di,* (VEsPASIANO,) Duke of Sabbionetta, 
an Italian military commander, born in 1531, served with 
distinction in the wars of Charles V. and Philip II. of 
Spain. He was also a generous patron of learning and 
the arts. Died in 1591. 

Gonzague, the French of GONZAGA, which see. 

Gonzales, gon-tha’/lés, (BARrOLOME,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Valladolid in 1564. He was patronized 
by Philip IIL, who employed him to restore the Escu- 
rial and other palaces. Died in 1627. 

Gonzalés, gdn’za/lés’, (LouIs JEAN EMMANUEL,) a 
French “ttérateur, born at Saintes in 1815, became as- 
sistant editor of the “Siecle.” He wrote a successful 
novel, entitled “The Pearl-Diver,” or ‘‘Les Fréres de la 
Cote,” (‘‘ Filibusters,” or “‘ Buccaneers.’’) 

Gonzales-Velasquez, gon-tha/lés va-las’kéth, (ALE- 
JANDRO,) a Spanish painter and architect, born at Madrid 
in 1719. He adorned with paintings the royal palace 
of San Ildefonso. Died in 1772. 

Gonzales-Velasquez, (ANYTONIO,) a Spanish painter, 
brother of the preceding, born in Madrid in 1729. He 
excelled in frescos, and became court painter in 1757. 
Died in 1793. His brother Luis, born in 1715, was also 
a painter. Died in 1764. 

Gonzalez, gon-tha’léth, or Gonzales, (D1EGO,) a 
Spanish poet, born at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1733; died 
in 1794. 

Gonzalez, (T1Rso,) a Spanish Jesuit, who was chosen 
general of his order about 1685. He wrote a work 
against the doctrine of probability, entitled ‘‘ Fundamen- 
tum Theologiz Moralis,” etc., (1689.) Died in 1705. 

See Dupin, ‘“Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques du dix- 
septiéme Siécle.”’ 

Gonzalez-Cabrera-Bueno, gon-tha/léth ka-bra’ra 
bwa/no, (Don Jozk,) a distinguished admiral, born in 
the island of Teneriffe about 1670, was sent in 1701, by 
Pedro IL., King of Portugal, as commander of a fleet, 
to the Philippines. He published a valuable treatise 
on navigation. 

Gonzalez de Andrada. See ANDRADA, (PAOLO.) 

Gonzalez de Berceo, gon-tha/léth da bér-tha/o, 
(JUAN,) the earliest Spanish poet of whom anything is 
known, was born in Castile in 1196. He was a Bene- 
dictine monk, and wrote in verse the lives of San Do- 
mingo de Silos and San Millan. Died in 1266. 

See Ticknor, ‘History of Spanish Literature ;’’ Srsmonp1, 
“‘Littératures du Midi de Europe; LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Gonzalez-Velasquez. See GONZALES-VELASQUEZ. 

Gonzalo or Gonzalvo. See GONSALVO. 

Gonzalvo. See GONSALVO. 

Gooch, (RoBrRr,) an English physician, born at 
Yarmouth in 1784. He practised in London, whither 
he removed in 1811. He published an excellent work 
on “ Diseases Peculiar to Women,” (1829.) Died.in 1830. 

Good, (JoHN Mason,) an eminent English physician 
and author, born at Epping in May, 1764. He was ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon at Gosport in 1779, and, having 
studied at Guy’s Hospital for a short time, began to 
practise at Sudbury in 1784. In 1793 he removed to 
London, where he devoted much attention to literature 
and contributed to several reviews. He was versed in 
many ancient and modern languages, which he learned 
with uncommon facility. In 1805 he produced a trans- 
lation in verse of Lucretius “De Rerum Natura.” 
Among his chief medical works are a “ Physiological 
System of Nosology,” (1817,) and “The Study of Medi- 
cine,” (4 vols., 1822; 2d edition, with notes by Dr. 
Samuel Cooper, 5 vols., 1828,) one of the most complete 
and learned works on that subject that ever appeared 
in the language. He also published “The Book of 
Nature,” (3 vols., 1826,) a “Translation of the Book 
of Psalms,” and several original poems. In 1820 he 
took the degree of M.D. at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Died in January, 1827. 

Commenting on his translation of Lucretius, Lord 
Jeffrey says, “Upon the whole, this book is very dull, 
and as a translation very flat and unpoetical ; yet it is 
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evidently the work of a man of no ordinary vigour or 
intelligence : it contains a very correct edition of Lucre- 
tius, with more information on the subject of his poem 
than could be gathered from all his other commentators 
put together.” (‘Edinburgh Review” for April, 1807.) 

See OLintuus Grecory, ‘ Memoirs of the Life of J. M. Good,” 
1828; ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for March, 1827. 

Goodall, gd6d’al, (Epwarpb,) an English artist, 
chiefly known as an engraver, born at Leeds in 1795. 
Wis vignette landscapes, after Turner, are esteemed 
master-pieces. Among his works are the illustrations 
of Rogers’s “Italy” and other poems, and the plates in 
Turner’s “South Coast.” He reproduces the manner 
of Turner with exquisite tact. 

Goodall, (FREDERICK,) an eminent painter of history 
and genre, a son of the preceding, was born in London 
in 1822. He obtained a silver medal from the Society 
of Arts at the age of fifteen. His early works represent 
the life of the peasants of Normandy and Brittany. He 
produced “The Departure of the Emigrant-Ship,” and 
other scenes of Irish life, and afterwards devoted him- 
self chiefly to English subjects. Among his later works 
are “The Village Festival,” (1847,) ‘Raising the May- 
Pole,” (1851,) and<‘‘Cranmer at the Traitors’ Gate,” 
(1856.) He was chosen an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1852. 

Good’all or Good/al, (WALTER,) a Scottish anti- 
quary, born in Banffshire in 1706. He published an 
“Examination of the Letters said to be written by 
Mary to James, Earl of Bothwell;” also an edition of 
the “ Scoti-Chronicon” of Fordun. Died in 1766. 

Goode, g60d, (FRANCIS,) an English divine, born about 
1797. He wrote “ The Better Covenant,” (5th edition, 
1848,) which is highly commended. Died in 1842. 

Goode, (WILLIAM,) an English theologian, born about 
1800. Among his works is “The Divine Rule of Faith 
and Practice,” (2 vols., 1842,) and treatises against the 
doctrines of the Puseyites. He became Dean of Ripon 
in 1860. 

Good’man, (CHRIS©OPHER,) an English Puritan, born 
at Chester about 1520. He retired to the continent in 
the reign of Mary, and became pastor of an English 
church at Geneva. About 1560 he was appointed min- 
ister at Saint Andrew’s, Scotland. He wrote a ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on Amos.” Died in 1602. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Goodman, (GopFREY,) an English writer, born in 
Denbighshire in 1583. He became Bishop of Gloucester 
in 1625, and joined the Church of Rome about 1640. 
He wrote, besides other works, a ‘‘ History of his Own 
Times,” which was published in 1839. Died in 1655. 


See Futter, “Church History.” 


Good’rich, (CHARLES A.,) of Hartford, Connecticut, 
a historian and clergyman, born in 1790. He wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘History of the United States 
of America.” Died in 1862. 

Goodrich, (CHAUNCEY,) an American Senator, born 
at Durham, Connecticut, in 1759, was a son of Elizur, 
noticed below. He was a member of Congress from 
1795 to 1801, and represented Connecticut in the Senate 
of the United States from 1807 to 1813. Died in 1815. 

Goodrich, (CHAUNCEY ALLEN,) an American scholar 
and divine, born at New Haven in October, 1790, was a 
son of Elizur, noticed below, (1761-1849.) He graduated 
at Yale College in 1810, and afterwards studied theology. 
He was professor of rhetoric and oratory in Yale Col- 
lege from 1817 to 1839, and in the latter year obtained 
the chair of theology in that institution. In 1847 he 
produced an enlarged edition of Webster’s Dictionary. 
He also edited Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, with 
an Appendix and Vocabulary of Proper Names, (1859,) 
and published “ Select British Eloquence,” (1852.) Died 
in 1860. 

See ALLIBoNnkE’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Goodrich, (ELizur,) an American divine and scho- 
lar, born in Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1734; died 
in 1797. 

Goodrich, (E1izur,) an American lawyer, son of the 
vreceding, was born in Durham, Connecticut, in 1761. 
He was professor of law in Yale College from 1801 to 
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1810, and was a judge of probate for many years. Died 
in 1849. 

Goodrich, (FRANK B.,) an American writer, son of 
Samuel G. Goodrich, noticed below, was born in Boston 
in 1826. He published, besides several other works, 
“The Court of Napoleon, or Society under the First 
Empire, with Portraits of its Beauties,” etc., (1857.) 

Goodrich, (SAMUEL GRISWOLD,) an American writer, 
known under the assumed name of PETER PARLEY, was 
born at Ridgefield, Connecticut, in 1793. He was a 
nephew of Chauncey A. Goodrich. He became pro- 
prietor of a publishing-house in Boston about 1825, soon 
after which he began to write a’series of juvenile books 
under the name of “Peter Parley.” These works, the 
subjects of which were history, geography, travels, etc., 
enjoyed an extensive popularity. Some of them were 
translated into French. He edited a periodical called 
“Parley’s Magazine,’ (1841-54.) He was consul of 
the United States in Paris for several years, (1848-52.) 
Among his numerous works are “Recollections of a 
Lifetime,” (2 vols., 1857,) ‘Illustrated Natural History 
of the Animal Kingdom,” (2 vols., 1859,) and ‘ Peter 
Parley’s Own Story,” etc., (1864.) Died in 1863. 


For a particular account of his various publications, see ALLI- 


BONE’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


Goodrich, (THOMAS,) an English prelate, born in 
Lincolnshire about 1480. He rose through various pre- 
ferments to be Bishop of Ely in 1534. He was also a 
member of the privy council under Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., and in 1551 was made lord chancellor. 
He assisted in the compilation of the Bishops’ Book and 
the Book of Common Prayer of 1548. Died in 1554. 

Good/win, (FRANCIS,) an English architect, among 
whose principal works are the Manchester Town Hall 
and Lissadell Court, Died in 1835. . 

Goodwin, (JOHN,) an English Puritan divine, born 
in 1593, resided many years in London, where he was 
distinguished for his pulpit eloquence. He was a zealous 
republican, and defended the execution of the king. By 
his writings and in his pulpit he maintained the Arminian 
doctrines. He was the author of “The Divine Authority 
of Scripture Asserted,” “Right and Might Well Met,” 
“Redemption Redeemed,” etc. The first-named is con- 
sidered a master-piece of polemic theology. Died in 
1665. 

See “Life of John Goodwin,” by THomas JAcKson. 

Goodwin, (THoMAs,) an English nonconformist di- 
vine and writer, born in Norfolk in 1600. He took his 
degree at Cambridge, and in 1632 became vicar of Trinity 
Church, in that town. ‘This post he soon after resigned, 
on account of a change in his religious opinions. After 
a short residence in Holland, he was, on his return to 
England, elected to the Westminster Assembly, and was 
distinguished as one of the ablest and most active leaders 
of the Independent party. His zeal in this cause pro- 
cured for him the favour of Cromwell, who in 1649 
appointed him president of Magdalene College, Oxford. 
He wrote numerous theological and controversial works, 
which enjoy a high reputation. Died in 1679. 

See NEAL, ‘‘ History of the Puritans;’? Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxo- 
nienses.”’ 

Good’year, (CHARLES,) an eminent American in- 
ventor, born at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1800. His 
early education was very defective. He removed in 1826 
to Philadelphia, where he opened a small store. About 
1834 he became deeply interested in the manufacture of 
India-rubber. The cloth, shoes, and other articles made 
from this substance had proved failures on account of 
the effect produced upon it by heat and cold. After five 
years spent in constant experiments, during which time 
he and his family lived in extreme destitution, Mr. Good- 
year succeeded in producing, by means of sulphur, the 
vulcanized India-rubber now so extensively used in manu- 
factures. In 1851 he visited London, and exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace a great variety of useful and orna- 
He obtained on this 
occasion the Grand Council medal. He also attended 
the Paris Exposition of 1855, and received from the 
French emperor the grand medal of honour ana the 
cross of the legion of honour. He returned to Ame- 
rica in 1858, and devoted himself with untiring energy 
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to the perfection of his discoveries, although suffering 
from chronic disease. Diedin July, 1860. ‘“ He lived,” 
says Parton, “to see his material applied to nearly five 
hundred uses, and to give employment, in England, 
France, Germany, and the United States, to sixty thou- 
sand persons. But we should greatly undervalue the 
labours of Charles Goodyear if we regarded them only 
as opening a new source of wealth. . . . Art, science, 
and humanity are indebted to him for a material which 
serves the purposes of them all, and serves them as no 
other known material could.” 

See Rev. Braprorp K. Perrcs, “Trials of an Inventor,’’ New 
York, 1866; Parron, “‘ Famous Americans of Recent Times,’’ 1867. 

Googe, gooj, (BARNABY,) an English translator of the 
sixteenth century, published versions of the “ Zodiake of 
Life,” by Paiingenius Stellatus, the “Spanish Proverbs” 
of Lope de Mendoza, and Aristotle’s “Categories ;” he 
was also the author of a collection of sonnets and other 
poems. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry.” 

Gook’in, (DANIEL,) a writer, born in Kent, England, 
about 1612, removed to Massachusetts in 1644. He 
became a major-general in 1681. He wrote “ Historical 
Collections of the Indians of Massachusetts,” (published 
in 1792.) Died in 1687. 

Gool, van, van gol or HOl, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, 
born at the Hague in 1685, painted admired landscapes, 
and wrote a mediocre ‘ Biography of Flemish and Dutch 
Painters,” (1751.) Died in 1757. 

Gé6pala, one of the names of KrIsHNA, which see. 

Goppert or Goeppert, gop’pért, (HEINRICH Ro- 
BERYT,) professor of medicine and botany at Breslau, was 
born in Silesia in r800. He published a treatise “On 
the Anatomical Structure of the Coniferz,” “On the 
Fossil Ferns,” and other similar works. 

Gor’di-an, [Fr. GorDIEN, gor’de-4n’ ; Lat. Gorpra’- 
Nus, (Mar’cus ANTO/NIUS AFRICA’/NUS,)] a Roman em- 
peror, born about 160 A.D., of an illustrious family. He 
was appointed proconsul of Africa in 237, and was declared 
emperor by the insurgents who rebelled against Maximi- 
nus. His son Gordian was associated with him in the 
empire, and their election was confirmed by the Roman 
senate. Soon after this, Capellianus, Governor of Mau- 
ritania, assembled an army in favour of Maximinus, and 
attacked Carthage. In the combat that ensued, the 
younger Gordian was slain; and his aged father, on 
nearing of his fate, strangled himself, in 238 A.D. Gor- 
dian was distinguished for his love of letters, and was 
the author of several poems. He spent a great part of 
his immense wealth in procuring games and amusements 
for the people. His reign lasted but six weeks. 

See Gipson, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 


Gordian, [Lat. Gornianus, (MARCUS ANTONIUS 
Prus,)] grandson of the elder Gordian, was born about 
225, and was proclaimed Cesar by the Roman people 
when news arrived of the death of the two Gordians in 
Africa. He was made colleague of the new emperors 
Maximus and Balbinus, and after their death became 
emperor, in July, 238 a.p. Gordian, accompanied by 
his father-in-law, Misitheus, repelled an invasion of 
Sapor, King of Persia, in 242. He afterwards attacked 
the Persians, and defeated their army on the banks of 
the Chaboras. Meanwhile, Philippus, an officer in the 
Roman army, availing himself of his popularity, caused 
himself to be proclaimed a colleague of the emperor, 
and soon after had Gordian put to death, in 244 A.D. 
aes TILLEMONT, ‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;? MonTesquigu, 

srandeur et Décadence des Romains:? GISBERT Cupgr, “ His- 
toria trium Gordianorum,”’ 1697; Capiro.inus, “ Gordiani tres.” 

Gordianus, the Latin of GorDIAN, which see. 

Gordien, the French of GorpIAN, which see. 

Gor’di-us, a Phrygian peasant who was raised to the 
throne, was the father of Midas. His name is associated 
with the famous “Gordian Knot,” which Alexander the 
Great, unable to untie, cut with his sword. 

Gor’don, (ALEXANDER,) of Achintoul, a relative of 
Patrick, noticed below, visited Russia in 1693. He was 
patronized by the Czar, to whom he rendered important 
services in his wars against Sweden and Poland. He 
wrote a valuable “ History of Peter the Great,” (1755.) 
Died in 1752. 


Gordon, (ALEXANDER,) a distinguished Scottish an- 
tiquary, wrote “Itinerarium Septentrionale,” or travels 
in Scotland and the North of England, (1726,) anda 
“Complete History of Ancient Amphitheatres,” (1730.) 
Died in 1750. 

See CHamBeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Gordon, (ANDREW,) a distinguished scholar, born 
near Aberdeen in 1712, became professor of philosophy 
at Erfurt, in Germany. He published a work entitled 
“Phenomena of Electricity Exposed,” (1744.) He made 
important discoveries in that science; and he is said to 
have been the first who used a cylinder instead of a globe 
in electrical apparatus. Died in 1751. 

See Prizstey, ‘“ History of Electricity.” 

Gordon, gor’ddn’, [| Lat. GorDo’/NUuS,] (BERNARD,) a 
French physician, became professor of medicine at Mont- 
pellier in 1285. He wrote “ Lilium Medicine,” and other 
professional works, which were highly esteemed. Died 
about 1320, 

Gordon, (GrorGE,) Earl of Huntley, an ambitious 
and powerful Scottish nobleman, was a Roman Catholic. 
He became lord chancellor of Scotland about 1546. 
Having taken arms against Queen Mary and Regent 
Murray, he was defeated and killed in 1562. His son 
GEORGE, the fifth Earl, was accessory to the death of 
Lord Darnley, after which he was an adherent of Queen 
Mary. 

Gordon, (GEORGE,) sixth Earl of Huntley, a son of 
the fifth Earl, was a turbulent and powerful nobleman. 
He engaged in treasonable intrigues with the King of 
Spain in order to restore the Romish Church in Scot- 
land. He rebelled openly in 1594, was defeated, and 
fled to the continent, but soon returned. Died in 1635. 

Gordon, (GEoRGE,) the son of Cosmo George, Duke 
of Gordon, was born in London in 1750. On taking his 
seat in Parliament, he distinguished himself by his violent 
opposition to the Act of Toleration, passed in 1778 in 
favour of the Catholics. In 1780, at the head of a mob 
estimated at one hundred thousand persons, Gordon 
presented a petition to Parliament for the repeal of the 
Bill of Toleration; and, on the refusal of that body to 
take it into immediate consideration, his followers spread 
themselves over the city and plundered and burned 
several Roman Catholic chapels. These outrages being 
feebly repressed, the mob broke out a few days after with 
greater violence. A great number of private houses as 
well as churches were destroyed, and the prisons forced 
open. At length the king commanded the military to 
disperse the mob, and order was restored. Gordon was 
tried for high treason, but was acquitted, because it 
could not be proved that he had assembled the populace 
with bad intentions. He afterwards was condemned to 


five years’ imprisonment for contempt of court. He 
died in prison in 1793. 
See Robert Watson, ‘‘Life of Lord George Gordon,” 1795; 


LrnGarp, “History of England;’”? CHAMBERS, ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Gor’don, (GrorGE H.,) an American general, born in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, about 1826. He was a 
lawyer before the civil war. He commanded a brigade 
of the army of General Banks in May, 1862, and took 
part in the battle of Antietam, September 17 of that year. 

Gordon, (GEorGE HAMILTON.) See ABERDEEN, 
EARL OF. 

Gordon, (James HuNTLEY,) a learned Jesuit, of a 
noble Scottish family, born in Paris in 1543. He became 
successively professor of theology and of the Jearned 
languages at Rome, Paris, and Bordeaux, and was also 
employed on several apostolic missions. Died in 1620. 

See Cuameers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsme=. 

Gordon, (Sir JoHN Warson,) an eminent Scottish 
portrait-painter, born in Edinburgh about 1790. He 
painted portraits of nearly all the eminent Scotsmen of 
his time, including Sir Walter Scott, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, Dr. Chalmers, (1837,) and Professor Wilson, (1851.) 
He was chosen president of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1850, and received the title of painter-limner to the 
queen. Died in 1864. 

Gordon, (Lady Lucy Durr,) daughter of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Austin, and wife of Sir Alexander Duff 
Gordon, published a number of excellent translations 
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from the German and French. Among these are Von 
Feuerbach’s “Remarkable Crimes and Trials,” Mein- 
hold’s “Amber Witch,” and the “Celebrated Crimes” 
of Dumas. She wrote “Letters from Egypt,” (1865.) 
Died in Egypt in 1869. 

Gordon, (Parrick,) a Scottish officer, born in 1635, 
entered the service of Peter the Great of Russia, whose 
favour he won, and who made him commander-in-chief 
of his army. Died in 1699. 

See BeckMANN, “‘ Peter der Grosse als Mensch und Regent,” 
1830; “‘London Quarterly Review”? for April, 1852; “‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1856; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1861. 

Gordon, (RoBERT,) a Scottish geographer, born in 
Aberdeenshire about 1580, was appointed by Charles I. 
to complete the “Theatrum Scotiz,” which forms a part 
of the geographical work projected by Blaeu of Amster- 
dam. Died about 1660. 

See CHampsrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Gordon, (Sir RoBErtT,) a brother of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, born in 1791, was sent as ambassador to 
Constantinople in 1829, and was minister at Vienna from 
1841 to 1846. He died at Balmoral in 1847. 

Gordon, (THOMAS,) a Scottish writer, born at Kirk- 
cudbright about 1685. He was the author, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend Trenchard, of ‘Cato’s Letters,” and 
“The Independent Whig,” (2 vols., 1732.) His transla- 
tion of Tacitus is esteemed the best in the English 
language. Died in 1750. 

See Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Gordon, (THOMAs F.,) an American historian, pub- 
lished a “ History of Pennsylvania,” (1823,) a “ Digest 
of the Laws of the United States,” (1827,) a “ History 
of New Jersey,” (1831,) a “Gazetteer of New Jersey,” 
(1834,) and other works. 

Gordon, (WILLIAM,) an English historian, born at 
Hitchin in 1729, became pastor of an Independent 
church at Ipswich. He removed to America in 1770, 
preached for some years at Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
favoured the popular party in the Revolution, and re- 
turned to England in 1786, He published a “ History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America,” (4 vols., 
1788.) He states that General Washington furnished 
material for this work. Died in 1807. 

Gordon, (WILLIAM,) an English physician and philan- 
thropist, born near Ripon in 1801, practised in Hull. He 
wrote a “ Critical Inquiry concerning a New Membrane 
of the Eye,” (1832,) and other works. Died in 1849. 

See Newman Hatt, ‘‘The Christian Philosopher Triumphing 
over Death,”’ etc. 

Gordonus. See GORDON, (BERNARD.) 

Gore, (CATHERINE GRACE,) originally named FRAN- 
CIs, a distinguished English authoress, born in Notting- 
hamshire in 1799. Among her most popular novels, 
which are principally delineations of fashionable life, 
are “Cecil; or, The Adventures of a Coxcomb,” (1841,) 
“Peers and Parvenus,” ‘The Hamiltons,” and ‘The 
Ambassador’s Wife.” She also published a comedy 
entitled “ The School for Coquettes,” and other dramatic 
works. Mrs. Gore’s productions display superior talent, 
and a number of her novels have been translated into 
German. Died in 1861. 

See R. H. Horne, “‘ New Spirit of the Age,” 1844; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1830. 

Gore, (CHRISTOPHER,) an American Governor, born 
in Boston in 1758. _He was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1809, and a Senator of the United States in 
1814. Died in 1827. He left nearly $100,000 to Harvard 
College. 

Gore, (Sir JOHN,) a British naval officer, who became 
a vice-admiral in 1825. Died in 1836. 

Gore, (THoMAS,) an English writer, born in Wiltshire 
in 1631, was the author of several genealogical works. 
Died in 1684. 


See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Gorenz or Goerenz, g6’/rénts, (JOHANN AUGUST,) a 
German philologist and Latin scholar, born in Saxony 
in 1765. He published a good edition of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical works, viz., ‘‘De Legibus,” “De Finibus,” and 
“ Academica,” (3 vols., 1809-12.) Died in 1836. 


Gorgei. See GOrGEY. 

Gor’gé8, (Sir FERDINANDO,) an Englishman, born in 
Somersetshire. He planted a colony in Maine, and 
spent a large sum of money in attempts to explore and 
settle that province. About 1637 he obtained a large 
grant of land, and was appointed lord proprietary of 
Maine. His colony did not prosper. Died in 1647. 

Gorgey or Goergey, gor’Si, (ARTHUR,) a famous 
Hungarian general, born at Voporcz in 1818. He entered 
the army in 1837, but retired from it in 1845 and became 
a student in the University of Prague. In the spring of 
1848 he joined the army which took the field against 
Austria, and received a captain’s commission. Having 
given proofs of superior military talents, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief by Kossuth on the Ist of 
November, 1848. He issued in January, 1849, a procla- 
mation against the separation of Hungary from Austria, 
and in the next month was superseded by Dembinski, 
whom he refused to obey. He was soon restored to the 
command, and defeated the Austrians at Nagy Sarlo in 
April, after which he became minister of war. Having 
been defeated near Komorn in July, he made a skilful 
retreat to Arad. On the rith of August, 1849, he was 
appointed dictator, and a few days later he capitulated 
without conditions to the Russian general. He was 
pardoned by the emperor, and incurred the suspicion of 
treason to the cause of Hungary. In 1852 he published 
“My Life and Acts in Hungary in 1848 and 1849.” 

Gor’gi-as [Gr. Topyiac] or Lronvrini, a celebrated 
orator and sophist, was born at Leontini, (or Leontium,) 
in Sicily, and was a contemporary of Socrates. He was 
sent by his fellow-citizens to Athens on a political mis- 
sion about 426 B.c., soon after which he became a resi- 
dent of Athens. He taught rhetoric with great é/at, and 
wrote a philosophical work entitled “ Of the Non-Being, 
or of Nature,” in which he argued that nothing has ex- 
istence or reality. Some extracts from this are extant. 
His mind was eminently subtle and brilliant. He appears 
to have promoted the advancement of philosophy by de- 
monstrating the distinction between the conception and 
its object. But he was more remarkable for the graces 
of language than for earnestness of feeling. ‘Like a 
great man of modern times,” says Fournier, “he propa- 
gated doubt with finesse, and suggested or generated 
ideas with an art of which Socrates alone furnished a 
model.” Plato gave the name of Gorgias to one of his 
dialogues which is extant. Gorgias survived Socrates, 
and reached the age of one hundred years. 

See Puitostratus, ‘‘ Vite Sophistarum;” H. E. Foss, ‘‘Com- 
mentatio de Gorgia Leontino,” 1828; Luic1 GaRoFato, “ Discorsi 
intorno Gorgia Leontino,”’ 1831; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
ARISTOTLE, ‘‘De Xenophane, Gorgia,” etc.; SExTus Empiricus, 
‘* Adversus Mathematicos ;’? Grote, ‘* History of Greece,”’ vol. viii. 
chap. Ixvii. 

Gor’gon, [Lat. Gor’con; Gr. Topyo, (plural Tép- 
yovec;) Fr. GoRGONE, gor’gon’.] The Gorgons of the 
classic mythology were three sisters, named Stheno, 
(or Stheino,) Eury’ale, and Medusa. By the later poets 
they were represented as having on their heads serpents 
instead of hair, or serpents entwined among their hair. 
According to the popular legend, all persons who looked 
at them were changed into stone. 

See Keicutiey, ‘‘ Mythology ;” 
(Partie mythologique.) 

Gorgonia, a surname of MINERVA, which see. 

Gori, go’ree, (ANTONIO FRANCESCO,) an Italian anti- 
quary, born in 1691 at Florence, where he became pro- 
fessor of history. Among his numerous and valuable 
works we may name ‘‘Inscriptiones antique Greece et 
Romane,” etc., an account of ancient inscriptions found 
in Tuscany, and a superb work entitled ‘“‘Museum Flo- 
rentinum,” (6 vols. fol., 1731-43.) In 1735 he founded 
the Academia Columbaria. Died in 1757. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Gorrue, ‘* Winckelmann 
und sein Jahrhundert.” 

Gorini, da, d4 go-ree/nee, (GIUSEPPE Corio,) MAR- 
QUIS, an Italian dramatic poet, born at Milan. He com- 
posed many tragedies and comedies, some of which were 
very successful. His tragedy of “ Jezebel” is called his 
master-piece. He died after 1761. 

Go-ri-on/i-des, or Joseph Ben 
compiler, who is supposed to have 


“Biographie Universelle,’’ 


Gorion, a Jewish 
lived in France in 
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the ninth century. He was the reputed author of a “ His- 
tory of the Jews.” 

_ Gorleeus, gor-la/us, (ABRAHAM,) a distinguished an- 
tiquary and numismatist, born at Antwerp in 1549. He 
collected a valuable cabinet of medals, which was sold 
after his death to James I. of England. His. principal 
works are his ‘“ Dactyliotheca, etc.,” and “Thesaurus 
Numismatum,” (“Treasury of Coins,” 1608.) Died in 
1609. 

Gorm or Gor’mon, surnamed THE OLD, a king of 
Denmark, who united the whole of that country into one 
kingdom, He was hostile to Christianity, and resisted 
all the efforts of the missionaries to convert his people. 
Died in 935. 

Gor’man, (WILLIs A.,) an American general, born 
in Kentucky about 1814. He represented a district of 
Indiana in Congress from 1849 to 1853, and was Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota Territory from 1853 to 1857. He 
commanded a brigade of the Union army at the battles 
of Fair Oaks, June 1, and Antietam, September 17, 1862. 

Gornicius. See GORNICKI. 

Gornicki, gor-néts’kee, [ Lat. Gorni/clus,] (LUKE,) a 
Polish historian, born in 1530, became secretary to Sigis- 
mund Augustus, King of Poland. He wrote a “ History 
of the Kingdom of Poland,” Died in 1600. 

Gor’on-wy¥, (OWEN,) a Welsh poet, born in 1722, 
wrote poems in his own language and in Latin. 

Goropius or Gorophius. See BECAN, (JOHN.) 

Gorostiza, go-ros-tee’s4, (Don MANUEL EDUARDO,) 
a distinguished diplomatist and dramatic writer, born 
at Vera Cruz, in Mexico, in 1790. He was employed by 
his countrymen in several important missions to London 
and Paris, and was on his return appointed councillor of 
state. Wis comedies entitled “Bread and Onion with 
Thee!” (“Contigo Pan y Cebolla,”) and “ Indulgence 
towards All,” (“Indulgencia para Todos,”’) enjoy great 
popularity. 

Gorreeus. See GORRIS. 

Gorran, de, deh go’rén’, (NICOLAS,) a French theo- 
logian, born in Maine about 1230. He wrote commen- 
taries on Scripture. Died in 1295. 

Gorres or Goerres, gor/rés, (JAKOB JOSEPH,) an 
able German writer and publicist, was born at Coblentz 
in 1776. He edited in 1814 the ‘“‘ Rheinisches Mercur,” 
an organ of the Liberal party in Germany, and was ap- 
pointed professor of history at Munich in 1827. He wrote 
on a great variety of subjects. Among his principal 
works are “Aphorisms on Art,” (1802,) ‘Faith and 
Science,” (“ Glauben und Wissen,” 1805,) ‘‘ Mythologi- 
cal History of the Asiatic World,” (1810,) “Christian 
Mystic,” (“Christliche Mystik,” 4 vols., 1836-42,) and 
a number of contributions to the ‘ Historico-Political 
Journal.” Died at Munich in 1848. 

See Srpp, “J. von Gorres; eine Skizze seines Leben,” 1848; S. 
3RUNNER, “‘ Einige Stunden bei Goerres,”’ 1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,”’ (where he is called JEAN JosEPH DE GOERRES.) 

Gorresio, gor-ra/Se-o, (GASPARD,) an Italian Ori- 
entalist, born in Piedmont in 1808, became professor of 
Sanscrit at Turin. He produced a good Italian ver- 
sion of the Sanscrit poem ‘“ Ramayana,” (Paris, 9 vols., 
1843-56.) 

Gorris, de, deh go’réss’, [Lat. Gorr#/US,] (JEAN,) a 
French physician, born in Paris in 1505 ; died in 1577. 

_ Gorsas, gor’si’, (ANTOINE JosEPu,) a French poli- 
tician and revolutionist, born at Limoges in 1752. As 
editor of the “Courrier de Versailles,” he contributed 
greatly to excite the populace to the outrages of the 2oth 
of June and the roth of August. He was a deputy to 
the National Convention in 1792. In 1793 he was ar- 
rested by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and executed. 

See LAMARTINE, “ History of the Girondists.”” 

Gorski, gors’skee, or Gors’ki-us, (Jamrs,) a Polish 
writer, born in Masovia about 1525. He wrote on rhet- 
oric, theology, etc. Died about 1584. 

Gortchakof or Gortschakow, gor’ch4-kof’, written 
also Gortchakov or Gortchakoff, (ALEXANDER,) a 
Russian general, born in 1764. He obtained the rank 
of general about 1798, served in several campaigns 
against the French, and defeated Marshal Lannes at 
Heilsberg in 1807. He acted as minister of war in 1812, 
Died in 1825. 
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Gortchakof or Gortschakow, (ALEXANDER,) 
PRINCE, a Russian statesman, born about 1800. He was 
appointed secretary of legation to London in 1824, and 
in 1832 councillor of the embassy in Vienna. In 1841 
he negotiated the marriage of the grand duchess Olga 
with the crown-prince of Wiirtemberg. He represented 
Russia at the court of Vienna in 1854 and 1855, and be- 
came minister of foreign affairs about 1857. 

Gortchakof or Gortschakow, (Dmirri,) a Rus- 
sian poet, born in 1756. He wrote odes, satires, etc., and 
was considered one of the best Russian poets of his 
time. Died in 1824. 

Gortchakof or Gortschakow, (MICHAEL,) PRINCE, 
an able general, brother of Prince Alexander, was born 
in 1795. He served in the Polish campaign of 1831, 
and distinguished himself at Ostrolenka and Warsaw. 
He was made general of artillery in 1843, and in 1846 
military governor of Warsaw. He commanded the army 
which entered the Danubian principalities in 1853, and 
succeeded Prince Mentchikof as commander of the army 
in the Crimea in March, 1855. The skill with which he 
defended Sevastopol and conducted the retreat of his 
army is highly extolled. He was Governor of Poland 
when he died, about June, 1861. 

See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for July, 1861. 


Gortchakof or Gortschakow, (PETER,) PRINCE, 
eldest brother of the preceding, born about 1790, served 
against the French in 1813-14, and subsequently in the 
Caucasus under Yermolof. In 1839 he became Governor- 
General of Western Siberia, and in 1843 general of 
infantry. According to Vapereau, he commanded a wing 
of the army at Alma and the Inkerman, (1854.) 

Gortchakov or Gortschakow. See GorTCHAKOF. 

Gorter, van, van gor’ter, (DAVID,) a Dutch physi- 
cian and botanist, son of Jan, noticed below. He suc- 
ceeded his father as physician to the Empress of Russia, 
and published “ Flora Ingrica,” and other botanical 
works. Died in 1783. 

Gorter, van, (JAN,) a celebrated Dutch physician, 
born in West Friesland in 1689. He studied at Leyden 
under Boerhaave, and in 1754 was invited to Russia by 
the empress Elizabeth, who made him her first physi- 
cian. Among his principal works are a ‘‘ Compendium of 
Medicine,” and a treatise ‘On Insensible Perspiration,” 
(in Latin.) Died in Holland in 1762. 

- Gor’ton, (JOHN,) an English editor, of whom we have 
little information. He published a valuable “ General 
Biographical Dictionary,” (2 vols., 1828-30.) A new 
edition, with a supplement, appeared, in 4 vols., in 1851. 

Gorton, (SAMUEL,) a religionist or enthusiast, born.in 
England about 1600, emigrated to Boston in 1636. He 
was whipped for a contemptuous speech against the 
magistrates, and about 1642 was accused of heresy and 
found guilty. For this offence he was imprisoned until 
1644. Died in 1677. 


See “‘ Life of S. Gorton,” in Sparxs’s “* American. Biography.” 


Gortz, (GEORG HENRIK.) See GOERTz. 

Gortz or Goertz, gorts, (JOHANN Eusracu,) Count 
of Schlitz, a Prussian statesman, born in the grand duchy 
of Hesse in 1737. He was created by Frederick II. 
minister of state and grand master of the wardrobe. He 
died in 1821, leaving, among other works, ‘ Authentic 
Memoirs relative to the Negotiations which preceded 
the Partition of Poland,” (1810.) 


See ‘‘ Historische und politische Denkwiirdigkeiten des Grafen 
von Goertz,”’ 2 vols., 1827; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Géschel or Goeschel, g6’shel, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) 
a German jurist and philosopher, born at Langensalza 
in 1784. He graduated at Bonn in 1835, and was ap- 
pointed in 1845 first president of the Consistory for the 
province of Saxony. He published in 1828 “ Ceecilius 
and Octavius, or a Conversation on the Principal Ob- 
jections to Christian Truth,” and in 1829 ‘‘ Aphorisms 
on Ignorance and Absolute Knowledge in Relation to 
the Christian Confession of Faith,” in which he advo- 
cates Hegel’s philosophy-and seeks to prove its harmony 
with the Christian faith. He also wrote an answer to 
Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” 


_ See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Brocknaus, ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon,” 
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Géschen, go’shen or gosh’en, (GEORGE JOACHIM,) 
an English financier, of German extraction, born in Lon- 
don in 1831, was educated at Oxford. He wrote, besides 
several treatises on financial subjects, “The Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges.” Since 1863 he has represented 
the city of London in Parliament. As chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, he was a member of the Liberal 
ministry from January to June, 1866. He became a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, as president of the 
poor-law board, in December, 1868. 

Goschen or Goeschen, gé’shen, (JOHANN FRIED- 
RICH LuDwic,) an able German jurist, born at Konigs- 
berg in 1778. He studied Roman law at Berlin under 
Savigny and Niebuhr, and in 1813 was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Berlin University. He published an edition 
of the “ Institutes of Gaius,” and “ Lectures on Common 
Civil Law.” Died in 1837. 

Goselini, go-Sa-lee/nee, (GIULIANO,) an Italian poet 
and historical writer, born at Rome in 1525. He became 
secretary to Ferdinand Gonzaga, Viceroy of Sicily, of 
whom he wrote a biography. He also published a work 
entitled “Tre Congiure,” etc., and a number of poems. 
Died in 1587. 

See Trraposcut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Goslicki, gos-lét/skee, (LAURENTIUS GRIMALIUS,) a 
Polish prelate and diplomatist, born in 1535, was secre- 
tary to Sigismund ITI. He was successively Bishop of 
ISamieniec and Posen. His chief work is entitled “ The 
Accomplished Senator,” (“De Optimo Senatore.”’) 

Gosse, goss, (ETIENNE,) a French dramatist, born at 
Bordeaux in 1773. He wrote many comedies, and “ Dra- 
matic Proverbs,” (2 vols., 1819.) Died in 1834. 

Gosse, goss, (HENRI Albertet—4l’bér’ta’,) a Swiss 
chemist and apothecary, born at Geneva in 1753, made 
improvements in the fabrication of potters’ ware and of 
leather, and in other arts. He is said to have been the 
inventor of artificial mineral waters. Died in 1816. 

Gosse, (Louis FRANCoIS NIcoLAs,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1787. Among his works 
are “The Adoration of the Magi,” (1828,) “The Crea- 
tion,” and a “ Visit of Napoleon III. to the Louvre,” 
which was ordered for the Salle du Tréne in the Senate- 
house. 

Gosse, goss, (PHILIP HENRY,) an English naturalist, 
born at Worcester in t8r0. He made a scientific tour 
through Canada, the United States, and Jamaica, and 
published, after his return, “The Canadian Naturalist,” 
(1840,) “The Birds of Jamaica,” (1845,) and “A Natu- 
ralist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” His “ Rambles of a Natu- 
ralist on the Devonshire Coast” appeared in 1853, and 
his “ Aquarium” in 1854. These works were received 
with general favour, and have contributed greatly to 
excite an interest in those departments of natural his- 
tory which he has so well illustrated. In 1850 Mr. 
Gosse was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
produced in 1860 a “ History of British Sea-Anemones 
and Corals.” 

See ‘‘ Westminster Review” for July, 1847. 

Gossec, go’sék’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH,) an eminent 
musical composer, born in Hainault in 1733. He studied 
in Paris under Rameau, and subsequently became pro- 
fessor in the Conservatory of Music. His compositions 
are various ; among his master-pieces are “The Mass 
for the Dead,” “The Nativity,” an oratorio, the opera 
of “ Sabinus,” the music for the funeral of Mirabeau, and 
the apotheosis of Voltaire. Died in 1829. 

See P. Hépourn, ‘‘Gossec, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,”’ 1852; CHo- 
RON et Favotte, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Musiciens;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Gosselin, goss‘lin’, (ANTOINE,) a French ecclesi- 
astic, born near Amiens about 1580, became professor 
of rhetoric at Caen. His principal work is a “ History 
of the Old Gauls,” (in Latin.) Died in 1645. 

Gosselin, (JEAN,) a French writer, born at Vire, in 
Normandy. He was patronized by Margaret of Navarre, 
and was appointed keeper of the Royal Library in Paris. 
He published “ Signification of the Ancient Game of 
Pythagorean Cards,” and other works. Died in 1604. 

Gosselin or Gossellin, (PIERRE FRANCOIS JOSEPH,) 
a celebrated French geographer, born at Lille in 1751. 
He was a deputy to the National Assembly in 1789, and 


in 1791 became a member of the central administration 
of commerce. He was elected to the French Institute 
soon after its formation, and in 1799 succeeded Barthé- 
lemy as keeper of the medals in the National Library. 
His geographical works are numerous and valuable ; 
among the most important may be named his “ Geo- 
graphy of the Greeks Analyzed,” (4to, with ten maps, 
1790,) and “Inquiries into the Positive and Systematic 
Geography of the Ancients,” (4 vols. 4to, fifty-four maps, 
1798.) Gosselin was employed by Napoleon to assist 
in the translation of Strabo. Died in 1830. 
See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gossin, go’san’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a French revo- 
lutionist, born near Verdun in 1744. He was elected 
to the States-General in 1789, and was chairman of 
the committee which divided France into departments. 
He was guillotined in July, 1794. 

Gos’son, (STEPHEN,) an English divine and drama- 
tist, born in Kent in 1554, was the author of a tragedy 
entitled “ Catiline’s Conspiracies,” and “ Captain Mario,” 
a comedy. He afterwards wrote with great severity 
against the stage. Died in 1623. 

Goszezynski, gosh-chin’skee, (SEVERIN,) a Polish 
poet, born in the Ukraine in 1806. His principal works 
are “The Castle of Kaniow,” an epic poem, and a 
number of lyrics. 

Got, de, (BERTRAND.) See CLEMENT V. 

Gotama. See GAUTAMA. 

Go/ter or Go/ther, (JoHN,) an English Catholic 
theologian, born in Hampshire about 1640, wrote many 
theological and controversial works. Died 1n.1704. 

Gotescale. See GOrTscHALK. 

Goth. See CLEMENT V. 

Gothe. See GOETHE. 


Gothofredus. See GODEFROI, (DENIS.) 
Gothofredus Boloniensis. See GODFREY OF 
BoutILion. 


Gotter, got’ter, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
poet and dramatist, born at Gotha in 1746, was one of 
the founders of the “Musen-Almanach” in that city. 
Besides a number of tragedies, comedies, and farces, he 
wrote admired songs, elegies, etc. Died in 1797. 

Gottfried von Nifen, got’freet fon nee’ten, a Ger- 
man minnesinger, flourished about 1230. 

See Loncrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Gottfried (or Godefroi) von Strasburg, got/freet 
fon stRds’/bdoRG, a celebrated German poet, who lived 
about 1200, was the author of an epic poem entitled 
“Tristan and Isolde,” which. ranks among the finest 
productions of the kind in the middle ages. Editions 
of it have been published by Massmann and others. 

Gotti, got/tee, (VINCENzO LuIcI,) a learned Italian 
cardinal, born at Bologna in 1664, became professor of 
philosophy in his native city in 1688. He was the author 
of a treatise “On the True Church of Christ,” (in Ital- 
ian,) and other religious works, in Latin. Died in 1742. 

Gottigniez, go’tén’ye-4’, (GILLES FRANGoIS,) a 
mathematician, was born at Brussels in 1630. He taught 
mathematics at Rome, and wrote, besides other works, 
“Elements of Geometry,” (Rome, 1669.) Died in 1689. 

Gottleber, got’la’ber, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man philologist, born at Chemnitz in 1733. Among his 
works are ‘‘Observations on Plato’s Phzedon and Alci- 
biades,” (‘‘ Animadversiones ad Platonis Phzdonem et 
Alcibiadem,” 1771.) Died in 1785. 

Gdottling or Goettling, got/ling,(JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
Aucust,) a German chemist, born at Bernburg in 1755. 
He taught chemistry and philosophy at Jena, and wrote 
many useful works, among which is a “Chemical and 
Philosophical Encyclopzedia,” (3 vols., 1805-07.) Died 
in 1809. ' 

See HrrscunG, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.”’ 


GOottling or Goettling, (KARL WILHELM,) a German 
scholar, born at Jena in 1793, was professor of ancient 
literature in that city, and in 1826 librarian’ of the 
university. He published a treatise “On the Historical 
Part of the Nibelungenlied,” and several other critical 
and antiquarian works. i 

Gottschalk or Gotschalk, got/shalk, written a's 
Gotescalc, | Lat. GopEscHAL’/cUS or GoTHESCHAL’- 
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cus,] a German monk, born about 808 a.p. His expo- 
sition of Saint Augustine’s doctrine of predestination 
subjected him to the charge of heresy. By the influence 
of Hincmar, he was condemned as a heretic in 849 
A.D., and punished with imprisonment for life. Died 
about 860. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gottschall, got/shal, (RUDoLPH,) a Prussian poet, 
born at Breslau in 1823, He displayed a rich imagi- 
nation in his poems, among which are “Songs of the 
Present Time,” (“ Lieder der Gegenwart,” 2d edition, 
1842,) ‘Madonna and Magdalene,” (1843,) ‘The God- 
dess,” ( Die Gottinn,” 1852,) and a drama called ‘“‘ Lam- 
bertine de Méricourt,” (1851.) 

Gottsched, got’shét, |Lat. Gorrscur’pius,| (Jo- 
HANN CHRISYOPH,) a German critic and //¢térateur, born 
near K6nigsberg in 1700. He published “The German 
Theatre according to the Rules and Examples of the 
Ancients,” ‘Essay on a Critical Art of Poetry,” (1730,) 
and Poems, (1736.) His writings contributed much to 
refine the German Janguage and. to introduce a purer 
taste into its literature. He was for many years professor 
of philosophy, ete. at Leipsic, and edited several jour- 
nals, among which was “ Die verniinftige Tadlerinnen.” 
Died in 1766. 

See Jonann Aucust Ernest, ‘‘Memoria J. C. Gottschedii,”’ 
1767; T. W. DanzEL, ‘‘ Gottsched und seine Zeit,” 1848 ; GERVINUS, 
‘“Geschichte der National-Literatur der Deutschen;” ‘ Nouyelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Gottsched, (Luiszr ADELGUNDE VICTORIE,) origin- 
ally CuLMus, a learned authoress, born at Dantzic in 
1713, was the wife of the preceding. She translated Addi- 
son’s “Cato” and “Spectator” into German, and wrote 
“ Letters,” (1771,) which are much admired. ‘She sur- 
passed her husband,” says Bernhard, “in taste, wit, and 
purity of style.” Died in 1762. 

See J. H. S. Formery, ‘“‘Eloge de Madame Gottsched,”’ 1767. 


Gottschedius. See GorrscHED, (JOHANN CHRIS- 
TOPH.) 

Gottwald, got’®#alt, (CHRISTOPH,) a German natu- 
ralist, born at Dantzic in. 1636. He made a rich col- 
lection of specimens, which was purchased by Peter the 
Great, and wrote a few treatises. Died in 1700. 

Gotz. See BERLICHINGEN. 

Gotz, gots, (JOHANN NikoLaus,) a German poet, 
born at Worms in 1721, wrote lyrics, epigrams, etc., and 
made translations from Anacreon and Sappho. Died 
in 1781. 

Gotze or Goetze, gét’seh, (GEORG HEINRICH,) a 
learned Lutheran divine, born at Leipsic in 1667. He 
was chosen superintendent of the churches of Lubeck in 
1702. His works are numerous and curious, but mostly 
short or unimportant. Two of them are entitled “On 
the Relics of Luther,” (1703,) and “On Learned Mer- 
chants,” (1708.) Died in 1728. 

See SEELEN, ‘‘ Memoria G. H. Goetzii,”” 1728; Nic#ron, “ Mé- 
moires,”’ 

_Gotze or Goetze, (JOHANN AuGusT EPHRAIM,) a 
distinguished German naturalist, born at Halberstadt in 
1731. He was minister at Quedlinburg from 1756 to 
1787. He is said to have been one of the first entomolo- 
gists of his time’ Among his numerous works are “ En- 
tomological Memoirs,” (4 vols., 1777-81,) a “Natural 
History of Intestinal Worms,” (1782,) and “ Nature, 
Human Life, and Providence,” (6 vols., 1789-92.) Died 
in 1793. 

ee ged! “Zum Andenken des Pastors Goetze,”? 1793; ‘* Bio- 
graphie Universelle. 

Gotze or Goetze, (JoHANN MELCHIOR,) a German 
theologian and scholar, a brother of the preceding, born 
at Halberstadt in 1717, was pastor of Saint @atherine’s 
Church at Hamburg. His passion for controversy in- 
volved him in disputes with Goethe, Lessing, and other 
eminent men of the time; and his intolerance obtained 
for him the name of “The Inquisitor of Hamburg.” 
He died in 1786, leaving a number of learned treatises, 

See Lessina, “‘ Mendelssohn, Risbeck und Gitze,” 17873 J. L. 
Scutosserr, ‘‘ Nachricht an das Publikum J. M. Goewe betreffend,”? 
1770: C. F. Baurpt, “‘Standrede am Grabe J, M. Goetzens,” 1786, 

Gotzinger or Goetzinger, git’sing-er, (Max WIL- 
HELM,) a German grammarian and /7ttérateur, born near 


| Stolpen in 1799, published “ Elements of German Gram- 


mar,” (1825,) ‘‘Commentaries on the German Poets,” 
(1831,) and other works. 

Gouan, goo-6n’, (ANTOINE,) a French botanist, born 
in 1733 at Montpellier, where he became professor of 
botany in 1767. He published, besides other works, 
“The Botanic Garden of Montpellier,” (‘‘ Hortus Mons- 
peliensis,” 1762,) and ‘‘ Flora Monspeliaca,” (1765.) He 
corresponded with Linneeus and Haller. Died in 1821. 

See PrzRRE JosEPH AMOREUX, “‘ Notice historique sur A. Gouan,”’ 
1822; HALLER, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica ;” ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Gé- 
nérale.”’ 

Gouaz, le, leh goo’4z’, (YvEs,) a French engraver, 
born at Brest in 1742. He executed, from designs by 
Ozanne, more than sixty views of French sea-ports and 
scenes in the Antilles. Died in 1816. 

Gouchtasp. See GusHrAsp. 

Gouda, van, van gow/da or How/da, (CORNELIS,) a 
skilful Dutch painter, born at Gouda, lived about 1550. 

Goudar, goo’dar’, (ANGE,) a French writer, born 
at Montpellier about 1720. He published, among other 
works, ‘The Chinese Spy; or, Secret Envoy from the 
Court of Pekin,” (6 vols., 1768.) Died in 1791. 

Goudchaux, goo’sho’, (MICHEL,) a French financier, 
of a Jewish family, was born at Nancy in 1801. He 
was chosen minister of finance in February, 1848, under 
the new régime, but resigned about the 6th of March. 
He had the portfolio of finance in the administration of 
Cavaignac from June to October, 1848. 

Goudelin. See GouUDOULI. 

Goudelin, Héw/deh-lin, [Fr. pron. good‘lan’; Lat. 
GUDELI/NUS,] (PIETER,) a learned jurist, born in Hai- 
nault in 1550, was professor of law at Louvain, and 
published, among other works, a treatise “On the Law 
of Peace,” (in Latin.) Died in 1619. 

Goudimel, goo’de’mél’, (CLAUDE,) a French musical 
composer and Protestant, born at Besangon about 1510. 
He set to music the Psalms of Beza and Marot. He 
was condemned and put to death by the Catholics soon 
after the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, (1572.) 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music;” Ferris, ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens.”’ 

Goudin, goo’dan’, (Maruteu BERNARD,) a French 
geometer, born in Paris in 1734; died in 1817. 

Goudouli, goo’doo’le’, or Goudelin, good’lan’, 
(PIERRE,) a French poet, born at Toulouse in 1579. 
Among his works is a “Chant royal,” composed on the 
death of Henry IV. Died in 1649. 

Goudt, gdwt or Héwt, (HENDRIK,) Coun’, a distin- 
guished Dutch painter and engraver, born at Utrecht in 
1585. Among his master-pieces are the engravings of 
“Tobias and the Angels,” “The Flight into Egypt,” 
and “Philemon and Baucis.” Died about 1630. 

Gouffé, goo’fa’, (ARMAND,) a French song-writer, 
born in Paris in 1775. Among his most remarkable 
songs are “The Praise of Water,” and ‘Saint Denis.” 
He also wrote many vaudevilles. Died in 1845. 

Gouffier. See CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER, 

Gouffier, (GUILLAUME.) See BONNIVET. 

Gouge, gooj, ? (THOMAS,) an English nonconformist 
divine, a son of William, noticed below, was born near 
Stratfordin 1605. He studied at Cambridge, and in 1638 
obtained the living of Saint Sepulchre, London, where he 
resided more than twenty years. He resigned this post 
when the Act of Uniformity was passed. Having formed 
a plan for the moral and religious improvement of Wales, 
he visited that country about 1671, founded between three 
and four hundred schools, and printed eight thousand 
Bibles in the Welsh language. He died in 1681, and his 
funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Tillotson. He was 
the author of ‘“ Principles of Religion Explained,” and 
other similar works, 

Gouge, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan divine, dis- 
tinguished for his learning and piety, born at Stratford- 
le-Bow, in Middlesex, in 1575. He became rector of 
Saint Anne’s, Blackfriars, London, in 1608, and was after- 
wards nominated one of the Assembly of Divines. He 
opposed in 1648 the execution of the king. He pub- 
lished a ‘Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
and other works. Died in 1653. 

See Mipv.etTon, ‘‘ Evangelical Biography.” 
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Gouges, de, deh goozh, (MARIE OLyMpEr,) a French 
dramatic writer, born at Montauban in 1755. She was 
at first a zealous partisan of the Revolution, but, alarmed 
by its excesses, changed her views, and opposed the 
execution of the king. She was condemned to death, 
and executed in November, 1792. 

See MicHEtert, ‘f Les Femmes de la Révyolution,’’ ete. 


Gough, gof, (HucH,) Viscount, a distinguished 
British general, born at Woodstown, Ireland, in Novem- 
ber, 1779. He served as colonel in the Peninsular war, 
1808-14, and became a major-general in 1830. He com- 
manded a corps of the army operating against the Chi- 
nese in 1841, and took Canton. Having obtained the 
chief command in India, he defeated the Mahrattas at 

‘Maharajpore in December, 1843. For his victories over 
the Sikhs in 1845 and 1846 he was raised to the peerage, 
as viscount. He alsocommanded the army which fought 
against the Sikhs in 1849 and gained a decisive victory 
at Goojerat, (Guzerat.) He became a field-marshal about 
1862. Died in March, 1869. 

Gough, gof, (JoHN B.,) a celebrated lecturer on tem- 
perance, born in Kent, England, in 1817. He came to 
America in 1829, and, while learning the bookbinding 
business in New York, fell into habits of intemperance, 
and finally sunk to the lowest depths of poverty and 
wretchedness. Having been induced about 1840 to sign 
the total-abstinence pledge, he became deeply interested 
in the temperance reform, and soon distinguished himself 
as one of the most eloquent and most successful advo- 
cates of the cause. Since 1843 he has devoted himself 
almost without interruption to Jecturing on temperance 
in the United States, Canada, and the British Islands. 
He has spoken, it is said, nearly one hundred times 
on the subject of temperance in Exeter Hall, London. 
Mr. Gough combines in an eminent degree the quali- 
ties of an actor with those of a great orator. His auto- 
biography was published in 1846, and a volume of his 
orations in 1854. 

Gough, (RICHARD,) a celebrated English antiquary, 
born in London in 1735. He studied at Cambridge, was 
elected to the Society of Antiquaries in 1767, and in 
1775 a Fellow of the Royal Society. His principal works 
are his “ Anecdotes of British Topography,” (1768,) and 
“Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain,” (3 vols., 
1799.) He also edited Camden’s “ Britannia,” (3 vols. 
fol., 1789,) Martin’s ‘History of Thetford,” and other 
antiquarian works. Died in 1809. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes.’’ 


Goujet, goo’zha’, (CLAUDE PIERRE,) a French writer 
and Jansenist, born in Paris in 1697. He published 
a ‘Life of Nicole,” and a number of biographical and 
historical works, and wrote a supplement to Moréri’s 
“ Historical Dictionary.” Died in 1767. 

See Barrat, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques, etc. de Abbé Goujet,” 
1767. 

Goujon or Gougeon, goo’zhdn’, (JEAN,) an eminent 
sculptor and architect, regarded as the restorer of sculp- 
ture in France, was born in Paris about 1515. He was 
patronized by Henry II., who employed him in the deco- 
ration of the Louvre. Among his best works are the 
bas-reliefs of the Naiads of the Fountain of the Inno- 
cents, and the colossal Caryatides which adorn the Salle 
des Cent-Suisses in the Louvre. He excelled in bas- 
relief, He was sometimes called “the Correggio of 
sculpture.” He was a Protestant, and was killed at 
Paris during the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, in 1572. 

See F. Mirizra, ‘‘Memorie degli Architetti antichi e moderni,” 
1781; Aupvor et Portier, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de Goujon,” prefixed 
to Réveil’s engravings of Goujon’s works, 1827-44; M. FELriBien, 
‘ Recueil historique de la Vie des plus célébres Architectes ;”’ ‘f Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Goujon, (JEAN JACQUES EMILE,) an astronomer, born 
in Paris in 1823. He entered the Observatory of Paris, 
as a student or assistant, in 1841, and made many thou- 
sand observations. He and Mauvais were selected to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun at Dantzic in 1851. 
He was appointed adjunct astronomer to the Observa- 
tory in 1854. Died in 1856. 

oujon, (JEAN MARIE CLAUDE,) a French revolu- 
tionist, born at Bourg-en-Bresse in 1766. He obtained 
a seat in the Convention in April, 1794, and acted with 


the party of the Mountain. Having been sentenced to 
death for alleged complicity in the bloody sedition of 
May 20, 1795, he killed himself. 

Goulard, goo’lard’, [Fr. pron. goolaxr’,] (THOMAS,) 
a French surgeon, who has given his name to the prepa- 
rations known as ‘“ Goulard’s Cerate,” “ Goulard’s Lo- 
tion,” etc. Died about 1790. 

Goulart, goo’lar’, (SIMON,) a learned French Prot- 
estant divine and compiler, born at Senlis in 1543. He 
became pastor of a church at Geneva about 1570, and 
was elected in 1607 to succeed Beza as president of the 
company of pastors. He published a great number of 
works, some of which were translations, and was regarded 
as one of the best prose-writers of the sixteenth century. 
Among his original works are ‘‘ Discourses touching 
the State of the World and the Church,” (1591,) and 
“Treasury of Admirable and Memorable Histories of 
our Time,” (2 vols., 1600.) Died at Geneva in 1628. 

See Bayt, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? SENEBIER, 
‘Histoire littéraire de Genéve;’? Nickron, ‘“‘Mémoires;’”? Haac, 
“La France protestante.”’ 

Goulart, (Stmon,) son of the preceding, born at 
Geneva about 1575, was pastor of the French Protestant 
church at Wesel, and subsequently of the Walloon church 
at Amsterdam. Having refused to subscribe to the 
Synod of Dort, he was banished, and died in Sleswick 
in 1628. 

See Bayte, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’”? Nic#ron, 
‘* Mémoires.” 

Goulburn, gool’/bitrn, (HENRY,) an English politician, 
born in London in 1784. He was appointed chief secre- 
tary for Ireland about 1822, was chancellor of the ex- 
chequer in the ministry of Wellington from 1828 to 1830, 
and was chosen to represent the University of Cambridge 
in Parliament in 1831. He was a Conservative, and 
opposed the Reform Bill. In the cabinet of Sir Robert 
Peel he was home-secretary from December, 1834, to 
April, 1835, and chancellor of the exchequer from Sep- 
tember, 1841, to June, 1846. Died in 1856. 

Gould, goold, (Aucustus ADDISON,) M.D., an Ame- 
rican physician and eminent naturalist, born at New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, in 1805. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1825, and was afterwards for some time 
instructor in botany and zoology in that institution. 
Having taken the degree of M.D. in 1830, he began to 
practise in Boston. In the department of conchology 
Dr. Gould has few superiors. His chief works are a 
“System of Natural History,” (1833,) ‘The Mollusca 
and Shells of the United States Exploring Expedition 
under Wilkes, with an Atlas of Plates,” (1852,) and “‘ The 
Mollusca of the North Pacific Expedition under Ringgold 
and Rodgers,” (1860.) In connection with Professor 
Agassiz, he published in 1848 a work ‘entitled ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Zoology.” Dr. Gould made many valuable 
contributions to scientific journals, etc. Died in 1866, 

Gould, (HANNAH FLAGG,) an American poetess, born 
in Lancaster, Massachusetts. She published in 1832 a 
volume of poems, which were favourably received ; also 
two other volumes of poems in 1836 and 1841, and 
“Hymns and Poems for Children,” (1854.) Died in 
1865. 

See Griswo.p, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America,’? and ‘‘ Female 
Poets of America ;’? CLEVELAND, ‘‘Compendium of American Litera- 
ture ;’? ‘‘ North American Review” for October, 1835. 

‘ Gould, (JAMEs,) an American jurist, born in Con- 
necticut about 1770. He was a justice of the supreme 
court of that State, and published a ‘Treatise on the 
Principles of Pleading in Civil Actions.” Died in 1838. 

Gould, (JOHN,) an eminent English naturalist, born 
in Dorsetshire in 1804. He published in 1831 an ad- 
mirable work, entitled “A Century of Birds from the 
Himalaya Mountains,” in folio, with coloured plates, and 
in 1837 “The Birds of Europe.” He visited Australia 
in 1838, and spent two years in collecting materials 
for his ‘‘ Birds of Australia,” which came out in 1848, in 
7 vols. folio, and contains six hundred species. The 
figures in this superb work, as well as in the preceding, 
were exquisitely coloured by his wife. He also published 
monographs of the “ Trochilide,” the “ Rhamphastide, 
and the “ Trogonide.” 

’ See “‘ Westminster Review” for April, 1841. 
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Gould, (RoBERT,) a British poet, published in 1689 
“ Poems, chiefly consisting of Satires.” Died in 1708. 

Goulin, goolan’, (JEAN,) a learned French physician, 
born at Rheims in 1728, was professor of the history of 
medicine in the Medical School of Paris. Died in 1799. 

Goul’ston or Godul/son, written also Gulson, 
(THEODORE,) a learned English physician, born in 
Northamptonshire about 1576, was the founder of the 
Goulstonian Lectureship of Pathology. He translated 
several works from the Greek into Latin. Died in 1632. 

Goulu, goo‘lii’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, born in 
Paris in 1576, wrote a ‘Life of Saint Francis de Sales,” 
and made several translations from the Latin and Greek. 
He is chiefly known through his violent controversy with 
Balzac. (See BALZAC, JEAN Louis Guez.) Died in 1629. 

Gounod, goo’no’, (CHARLES or FELIX CHARLES,) a 
popular French composer and musician, born in Paris 
in 1818. He gained the grand prize for composition in 
1839, after which he pursued his studies in Rome. In 
1851 he produced the opera of “Sappho.” He was 
appointed director of the Orphéon of Paris in 1852. 
His opera of “ Faust” (about 1859) was performed with 
brilliant success. Among his other works are sympho- 
nies, and operas entitled “La Nonne sanglante” and 
“La Colombe.” 

Goupil or Goupyl, goo’pe’, (JACQuEs,) a French 
physician, born in Poitou, became professor of medicine 
at Paris in 1555. He edited Aretzeus and other Greek 
medical works, and translated Dioscorides ‘De Materia 
Medica” into Latin. Died in 1564. 

Gourdan, goor’d6n’, (Srmon,) a French monk, born 
in Paris in 1646. He composed hymns which were sung 
in churches, and “ The Sacrifice of Faith and Love at 
the Holy Sacrament,” (1714,) which was often reprinted. 
Died in 1729. 

Gourgaud, goor’gd’, (GASPARD,) BARON, a French 
general and military writer, born at Versailles in 1783. 
Having entered the army in 1803, he served in the prin- 
cipal campaigns from 1805 to 1814, and was made a 
general by Napoleon after the battle of Fleurus, (1815.) 
He accompanied the emperor to Saint Helena, where, 
owing to a disagreement with Montholon, he did not 
remain long. After the revolution of July, 1830, Gour- 
gaud was created a lieutenant-general, and a peer of 
France in 1841. He published, conjointly with Mon- 
tholon, ‘‘Memoirs to illustrate the History of France 
under Napoleon,” etc., (8 vols., 1822,) ‘‘Refutation of 
the Life of Napoleon by Sir Walter Scott,” and several 
other works. Died in 1852. 

See SarruT and Saint-Epme, ‘‘Biographie des Hommes du 
Jour ;” Queérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gourgues, de, deh goorg, (DOMINIQUE,) a celebrated 
French seaman, born at Mont-de-Marsan about 1530. 
Having heard of the atrocious massacre by the Spaniards 
of the French colonists in Florida, he with some assist- 
ance equipped a small fleet, and with upwards of two 
hundred followers sailed, in 1567, for that country. In 
conjunction with his Indian allies, he totally defeated the 
Spaniards, and took a number of prisoners, whom he 
hanged. The head of Gourgues was demanded by the 
Spanish king, and, having lived for some time concealed 
in France, he was invited by Queen Elizabeth to take 
command of an English fleet. He died on the journey 
to London, in 1593. \ 

_ See Bazanirr, ‘‘ Voyage du Capitaine de Gourgues dans la Flo- 
vide ;” Hitpreru, “History of the United States,” vol. i. chap. iii. 

Gouriet, goo’re-4’, (JEAN BaprisrE,) a French /ittéra- 
tewr, born in Paris in 1774. He published tales, verses, 
ete. Died in 1855. 

Gourlier, goor’le-4’, (CHARLES PrERRE,) an archi- 
tect, born in Paris in 786. He published a useful work 
on the public buildings erected in France in the nine- 
teenth century, “ Choix d’Edifices publics,” etc., (3 vols. 
1825-50.) Died in 1857. ¢ 

Gourmelen, goorm‘l6n’, (Errenng,) an eminent 
French surgeon, born in Finistere, became professor of 
surgery in the College of France in 1578. He published, 
besides other works, “Synopsis Chirurgiz,” (1566,) 
which was for a long time the basis of surgical instruc- 
tion in the Faculty of Paris. Died at Melun in 1593. 


Gournay, de, deh goor’nd’, (MARIE le Jars—leh 
zh&r,) a literary French lady, born in Paris in 1566, was 
an intimate friend and admirer of Montaigne, who called 
her his daughter, (fle dalliance.) She published two 
editions of his “ Essays,” (1595 and 1635.) She gained 
a high reputation by her writings, among which were a 
treatise ‘On the Equality of Men and Women,” several 
moral essays, and verses, some of which Grotius trans- 
lated. Died in 1645. 

See MLLE. DE Gournay, ‘‘Sa Vie, par elle-méme ;”’ L. FEuGERE, 
“Mlle. de Gournay,”’ 8vo, 1853; BayLe, ‘‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;”’ Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Gourné, de, deh goor’nd/, (PIERRE MATHIAS,) ABBE, 
a French geographer, born at Dieppe in 1702. Among 
his principal works are his ‘ Methodical Geography,” 
etc., (1741,) and “ Geographical Description of the King- 
doms of Spain and Portugal,” (1743.) Died about 1770. 

Gourville, de, deh goor’vél’, (JEAN Hérault— 
ha‘rd’,) StEUR, a celebrated French financier, born at 
La Rochefoucauld in 1625. He was patronized by the 
Prince of Condé, to whom he rendered many impor- 
tant services, and was afterwards employed by Cardinal 
Mazarin in various negotiations. He was subsequently 
ambassador from Louis XIV. to the court of Brunswick. 
He died in 1703, leaving memoirs of his life, etc., which 
are highly commended by Madame de Sévigné. 

See ‘‘ Mémoire de Gourville;’’ ‘‘ Lettres de Madame de Sévigné.’’ 


Gousset, goo’sd’, [Lat. GussE’/TIus,] (JACQUES,) a 
learned French Protestant divine, born at Blois in 1635. 
His principal work is his “Commentaries on the Hebrew 
Language,” (“‘Commentarii Linguze Ebraicz,” etc.) He 
was for many years professor of Greek and theology at 
Groningen. Died in 1704. 

Gousset, (THOMAS MARIE JOSEPH,) a French prelate, 
born in Haute-Sa6ne in 1792. He became Archbishop 
of Rheims in 1840, and a cardinal in 1850 or 1851. Among 
his works is a treatise on ‘Moral Theology,” (1836,) 
which is highly esteemed. 

Goustasp. See GusurAsp. 

Gouthiéres or Goutieéres, goo’te-air’, written also 
Guthier, [ Lat. GurHe’RIUS,| (JACQUES,) a French jurist 
and antiquary, born at Chaumont in 1568, published, 
among other works, a treatise ‘On the Old Pontifical 
Law of Rome.” Died in 1638. 

Gouttes, goot, (JEAN Louts,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born at Tulle in 1740, was a deputy to the States-General 
in 1789. In 1791 he succeeded Talleyrand as Bishop of 
Autun. He was arrested by the committee of public 
safety, and executed, in 1794. 

Gouvea, g6-va’/4, or Govea, de, da go-va’4, [Lat. 
GovEA’NUS,| (ANTONIO,) an eminent Portuguese jurist 
and writer, born at Beja in1505. He became a member 
of the privy council of Emanuel Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, having previously filled the chair of jurispru- 
dence at Cahors and Valence, in France. He wrote 
a number of legal works in Latin, also Latin poems of 
great elegance. He died at Turin in 1565, leaving the 
reputation of one of the first jurists of his time. 

Gouvea, de, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese historian and 
monk, born at Beja about 1570. Hewas sent as an am- 
bassador to Persia in 1602, and wrote an account of the 
war between Shah Abbas of Persia and the Turks, (1611.) 
Died in 1628. 

Gouvest. See MAUBERT. 

Gouvion Saint-Cyr, goo’ve-dn’ san’str’, (Lau- 
RENT,) a French marshal, was born at Toul in 1764. 
He served in the army of the Rhine in 1796, and in 
1797 succeeded Massena as commander of the army 
of Rome. He took a prominent part in the Austrian 
and Prussian campaigns of 1805-06, and in 1812 ob- 
tained a signal victory over the Russian prince Witt- 
genstein at Polotsk, for which he received a marshal’s 
baton. After the accession of Louis XVIII. he was 
created successively a peer and a marquis, and in 1817 
became minister of war. He died in 1830, leaving 
“Memoirs towards a Military History under the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate, and the Empire,” (1831,) which is 
regarded as a standard. work and has been translated 
into several languages. 


See Gay pE Vernon, “ Vie de Gouvion Saint-Cyr;’? NoLiet- 
Fasert, ‘* Le Maréchal Gouvion Saint-Cyr,” 1853. 
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Gouye, goo-e’, (THoMAS,) a French Jesuit and ma- 
thematician, born at Dieppe in 1650, wrote “Physical 
and Mathematical Observations,” etc. Died in 1725. 

Gouye de Longuemarre, goo-e’ deh ]éng’mar’, 
(N.,) a French advocate and historical writer, born at 
Dieppe in 1715. He published several dissertations 
relative to the early history of France. Died in 1763. 

Gouz or Goux, goo, (FRANGoIs de la Boullaye le 
—deh 1% boo’la/ leh,) a French traveller and diplomatist, 
born in Anjou about 1610, was sent in 1688 on an em- 
bassy to the Great Mogul. He died in Persia in 1689. 

See “‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. i., (new series,) 1853. 

Govea. See Gouvea. 

Govinda, a name of KRISHNA, (which see.) 

Go-vin/da Singh, (sing,) a famous chief of the Sikhs, 
born at Patna in 1661, was the last Guru (or GO6’rd0) 
or religious head of that sect. He was a son of the ninth 
Gooroo, who was put to death by Aurung-Zeb. He 
reformed or reorganized the Sikhs, whom he converted 
into a tribe of formidable warriors and taught that it was 
meritorious to exterminate the Mongols, over whom he 
gained several victories. Having been abandoned by 
nearly all his partisans, he escaped in disguise to the 
desert. Died in 1708. 

See J. Matcoxm, ‘‘Sketch of the Sikhs,” in the ‘‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,” vol. xi. 

Govona, go-vo/nd, (RosA,) was born at Mondoy}, in 
Italy, in 1716. Left an orphan at an early age, she not 
only supported herself by her industry, but formed an 
association of destitute young girls, whom she instructed 
in various kinds of labour. In 1755, assisted by several 
of the nobility, she founded at Turin an industrial insti- 
tution, which was patronized by King Charles Emanuel 
III. Similar establishments were formed in other Italian 
towns, and called Rosines in honour of their foundress. 
Died in 1776. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gow’er, (JOHN,) one of the earliest English poets, 
born about 1320, is supposed to have been a native of 
Yorkshire. He studied law in London, where he formed 
an intimate friendship with Chaucer, who is said to have 
been his fellow-student. His principal works are his 
“ Speculum Meditantis,” (‘‘ Mirror of Meditation,”) “ Vox 
Clamantis,” (“ Voice of One Crying,”) and ‘ Confessio 
Amantis,” (“‘ Lover’s Confession.”) The last-named only 
has been printed, and was one of the first works issued 
from Caxton’s press, (1483.) Gower was in opulent cir- 
cumstances, and contributed largely to the rebuilding of 
the conventual church of Saint Mary Overy, now Saint 
Saviour’s Church. His learning was profound and varied, 
lbut his merits as a poet are not of a high order. His 
sonnets, in French, are pronounced by Warton superior 
to his other compositions. He died in 1402, and was 
interred in Saint Saviour’s Church. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry ;’? DrsrAEtt, ‘ Ameni- 
ties of Literature ;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. ii., 2d series; H. 
J. Topp, ‘Illustrations of the Lives, etc. of Gower and Chaucer.’’ 

Gower, (LEVESON.) See GRANVILLE, LoRD, and 
EGERTON, (FRANCIS.) 

Gow’rie, (JoHN RuTHVEN,) EARL oF, born about 
1578, was a son of William Ruthven, noticed below. He 
and his brother Alexander were the chief actors in the 
mysterious affair called the Gowrie conspiracy. In 1600 
King James was induced to visit the earl in his castle at 
Perth, and an attempt was made against his liberty or 
life by the Ruthvens, who were both killed by the king’s 
attendants. 

See Rogerrson, “ History of Scotland;’? Hume, ‘‘ History of 
England ;”’ James Scort, “ History of the Life and Death of John, 
Earl of Gowrie,”’ 1818. 

Gowrie, (WILLIAM RUTHVEN,) EARL OF, was a son 
of the Lord Ruthven who took a prominent part in the 
murder of David Rizzio. He was the leader of the 
conspirators who seized James VI. at Ruthven Castle in 
1582 and detained him as a captive about ten months, 
This seizure of the king was called the “ Raid of Ruth- 
ven.” He was convicted of treason, and executed in 1584. 

Goya y Lucientes, go’y4 e loo-the-én’/tés, (FRAN- 
cisco,) a skilful Spanish painter, born in Aragon in 1746, 
He received the title of painter to Charles LV. in 1799. 
He painted religious subjects, portraits, caricatures, ‘etc, 


? 


with success. He also engraved a series of caricatures 
and moral scenes called “ Caprichos.”” Died at Bordeaux 
in 1828. 

See Viarvort, ‘‘ Notices sur les Peintres d’ Espagne.” 

Goyen, van, van goi’en,? (JAN,) a celebrated Dutch 
painter of landscapes and marine views, born at Leyden 
in 1596. His pictures are admirably executed; but the 
colours, not being well chosen, are injured by time. Died 
in 1656. 

G6z or Goez, gits, (JOSEPH FRANZ,) BARON, a German 
painter, born at Hermannstadt in 1754. He published 
about 1784 a series of plates entitled ‘ Exercises of Ima- 
gination on Different Human Characters and Forms,” 
which are regarded as little inferior to the designs of 
Hogarth. Among his best pictures are the portrait 
of Kosciusko, and “‘ The Madness of King Lear.” Died 
in 1815. 

See Nacter, *‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Gozlan,goz’l6n’,(LEON,) a witty French dramatist and 
novelist, born at Marseilles in 1806. He displayed great 
talent for observation in his works, among which are 
“The Notary of Chantilly,” (1836,) ‘“ Céleste,” (1839,) 
“The Chateaus of France,” (4 vols., 1844,) ‘Le Gateau 
des Reines,” (1855,) and “Tl faut que Jeunesse se paye,” 
(1858.) Died in 1866. 

Gozon, de, deh go’zon’, (DEODATUS or DIEUDONNE,) 
a celebrated French chevalier, who, according to tradi- 
tion, delivered the island of Rhodes from a monstrous 
serpent which infested it. This achievement has been 
immortalized by Schiller in his poem entitled ‘‘The 
Combat with the Dragon,” (“ Der Kampf mit dem Dra- 
chen.”) Gozon was afterwards elected grand master of 
the order of Saint John of Jerusalem. Died in 1353. 

See VerTor, ‘‘ Histoire des Chevaliers de Malte.”’ 


Gozzi, got’see, (CARLO,) COUNT, a celebrated Italian 
dramatist, was born at Venice about 1720. He pub- 
lished in 1761 his drama entitled “The Loves of the 
Three Oranges,” (‘Amore delle tre Melarance,”) which 
met with brilliant success. It was followed by “ Mrs. 
Serpent,” (“Donna Serpente,”) “King Stag,” (“Il Re 
Cervo,”) “Turandot,” and other fairy-pieces, ( /7zade, ) of 
a similar nature, which are characterized by wonderful 
and striking incidents, drawn from Oriental fables, They 
were received with general admiration, more especially 
in Germany, where they have been imitated by seve- 
ral eminent writers. Gozzi’s “Turandot, Princess of 
China,” has been translated and re-wrought by Schiller. 
Died in 1806. 


See Fr. Horn, ‘‘ Ueber K. Gozzi’s dramatische Poesie ;”? TrpaL- 
po, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? LonGrELLow, ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe ;” also Gozzi’s Autobiography, entitled ‘*‘ Memorie 
inutili di Carlo Gozzi,”’ 3 vols,, 1788, and the French version of 
the same, by Paut DE Musset, 1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Gé- 
nérale.”” 

Gozzi, (GASPARO,) Count’, a distinguished Italian 
writer, brother of the preceding, was born at Venice in 
1713. He was the author of the “ Venetian Observer,” 
(“Osservatore Veneto,” 12 vols., 1768,) on the model 
of Addison’s “Spectator,” which it resembles in its 
graceful style and delicate satire; and of “ Epistles,” in 
verse, (“ Sermoni,”) which are greatly admired for their 
elegance. He also made several excellent translations 
from the Latin, French, and English, and published a 
“Defence of Dante,” which is esteemed astandard work, 
Died at Padua in 1786. 

See GuerArpInI, ‘‘ Vita di G. Gozzi,” 1821; PinpEmMonTE, 
*Elogio del Conte G. Gozzi,” 1787; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;’’ F. Fanzaco, ‘‘ Delle Lodi del Conte G. Gozzi,” 1788. 

Gozzoli, got/so-lee, (BENOzz0,) a distinguished Ital- 
ian painter, born at Florence about 1405, was a pupil of 
Fra Angelico. He worked at Florence, Rome, Orvieto, 
and Pisa. Among his best works are his frescos, which 
cover an entire side of the Campo Santo at Pisa. The 
subjects of these are taken from the Bible. “These 
marvellous frescos,” says the ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” “display in the highest degree the genius 
for invention and the talent for execution.” Some of 
his frescos at Pisa and Florence are still well preserved. 
Died about 1485. 

See Mrs, JAMESON, 
SARI, ‘‘Lives of the Painters;’? Lanz, 
Ttaly;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


“ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;” Va- 
* History of Painting 10 
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Graaf or Graef, de, deh graf, (REINHART,) a Dutch 
physician and anatomist, born at Schoonhoven in 1641. 
He studied at Leyden, and afterwards settled at Delft, 
where he died in 1673. He published, among other 
works, in Latin, a treatise “On the Nature and Use of 
the Pancreatic Juice.” 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Graaso. See GRAUW, (HENDRIK.) 

Graat, grat, (BERNARD or BARENT,) a skilful Dutch 
painter of landscapes and animals, born at Amsterdam 
in 1628. His colouring is vigorous and harmonious, and 
his design correct. He excelled in animated landscapes, 
and painted some historical pieces with success. Among 
his best works is a *f David and Bathsheba.”? He worked 
mostly at Amsterdam, where he died in 1709. 

Grabbe, grab’beh, (CHRISTIAN D1IrrricH,) a Ger- 
man dramatic poet, born at Detmold in 1801. Among 
his best productions are the tragedies of ‘The Duke 
of Gothland,” ‘ Hannibal,” “The Battle of Hermann,” 
(1838,) and a comedy entitled “ Jest, Satire, Irony,” etc., 
(‘‘Scherz, Satire, Ironie,” etc.,) which is esteemed a 
master-piece of wit and humour. Died in 1836. 

See E. Dutier, ‘C. Grabbe’s Leben,’’ 1838; LoNGFELLOw, 
“ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” Karu ZIEGLER, ‘‘ Biographie C. 
Grabbe’s,’’ 1848. 

Grabe, gra’beh, (JOHANN ERNsT,) a German theolo- 
gian, born at Kénigsberg in 1666. About 1705 he settled 
in England, where he obtained the degree of D.D. He 
published several religious works, the principal of which 
was an’edition of the Septuagint, (8 vols. 8vo, 1707-20.) 
Died in 1711. 

See NicEron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Grabener, gra/beh-ner, (GOTTLIEB,) a German phi- 
lologist and writer, born in 1685; died in 1750. 

See ‘‘ Vita Grabeneri,’”’ by his son, C. G. GRABENER, 1751. 

Graberg (grd/bérg) von Hemso, (JAKoB,) a learned 
Swedish geographer, born in the island of Gottland in 
1776, was appointed by his government, in 1823, consul 
in Tripoli. Among his most important works, which 
are composed in several languages, are a “ Historical 
Essay on the Skalds,” (1811,) a “ Geographico-Statistical 
Essay on the Regency of Algiers,” (1830,) and a good 
work on the “ Geography of Morocco,” (1834, in Italian.) 
He possessed a choice collection of antique coins and 
Oriental manuscripts. Died at Florence im 13847. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Grabowski, gr4-bov’skee, (AMBROSIUS,) a Polish 
archeologist, born near Cracow in 1782, published ‘‘ The 
Historic Antiquities of Poland,” (1840.) 

Grac’ehus, (Caius SEMPRONIUS,) a _ celebrated 
Roman statesman and orator, born in 159 (or, as some 
say, 154) B.C., was a brother of Tiberius. He was care- 
fully educated by his mother, the wise and virtuous 
Cornelia. He was elected queestor in 126 B.C., and in 
that capacity served in Sardinia, where he acquired much 
popularity, and, according to Plutarch, exhibited “a 
noble specimen of every virtue.” As he was endowed 
with great talents and excelled in eloquence, the aris- 
tocratic party always regarded him with a jealous eye. 
He was elected tribune of the people in 123 B.c., and 
was the author of several laws tending to improve the 
condition of the poor and to moderate the power of 
the senate. By one of his laws the judiciary power was 
transferred from the senate to the equestrian order. He 
promoted commerce by opening good public roads. 
“They who hated and feared him,” says Plutarch, ‘‘ were 
struck with his amazing industry and the celerity of his 
operations.” He was re-elected tribune for the year 122. 
During his second term he proposed to give the Roman 
franchise, or right of citizenship, to all the Latins. To 
counteract his influence, the senate resorted to a trick 
or stratagem. They induced the tribune M. Livius 
Drusus to act the part of a demagogue, and to propose 
measures more radical or democratic than those of Grac- 
chus, who was thus supplanted in the popular favour, 
Caius conducted a colony to Carthage, and after an ab- 
sence of seventy days returned to Rome. Opimius, an 
enemy of Gracchus, was chosen consul for the year 121, 
and the adherents of the senate began to repeal the laws 
of the latter, who was now a private citizen. Fulvius 
Flaccus, a rash partisan of Gracchus, and many others, 
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took arms in his defence; but Gracchus himself was 
averse to violent resistance. He perished in a general 
massacre, ordered by Opimius, in 121 B.c. 

See Piurarcn, “‘ Life of Caius Gracchus ;”? Livy, ‘‘ Epitome ;” 
Dion Cassius, ‘‘ Fragmenta;” F. D. Gervacu, ‘Tiberius und 
Caius Gracchus; historischer Vortrag,’’ 1843. 

Gracchus, (TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS,) a Roman gene- 
ral of the second Punic war. He was elected consul for 
215 B.c., and defeated Hanno near Beneventum in 214. 
In the next year he was the colleague of Fabius Maximus 
in the consulship. He was killed in an ambuscade in 
212 B.C. 

Gracchus, (TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS,) a Roman gene- 
ral,*who married Cornelia, a daughter of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and was the father of the famous Gracchi. He 
became consul in 178 B.C., (or 576 A.U.C.,) and again in 
163 B.c. He gained a victory over the Sardinians. His 
character is extolled by Cicero. Died about 158 B.c. 

Gracchus, (TIBERIUS SEMPRONIUS,) a popular and 
eminent Roman statesman, born about 168 B.c. His 
mother was the celebrated Cornelia, a daughter of the 
greatest Scipio. He served at the capture and destruc- 
tion of Carthage under Scipio Africanus the Younger, 
who had married a sister of Gracchus. In 137 B.c. he 
was elected quzestor, and was employed in the Numan- 
tian war, in which he greatly distinguished himself by 
his courage and capacity. About 134 B.c. he was elected 
tribune of the people, and proposed an important reform 
in the disposition of the public lands. His first effort 
was to restore or enforce (with some modifications) the 
Licinian Jaw, which prohibited any man from occupying 
more than five hundred acres of public land, and which 
had never been formally repealed, but was generally neg- 
lected and violated. “There never was,” says Plutarch, 
“a milder law made against so much injustice and oppres- 
sion. For they who deserved to have been punished 
for their infringement on the rights of the community 
were to have a consideration for giving up their ground- 
less claims. . . . In this just and glorious cause Tiberius 
exerted an eloquence which might have adorned a worse 
subject, and which nothing could resist.” He was vio- 
lently opposed by the aristocracy and the tribune M. 
Octavius, whose veto retarded the passage of the bill. 
At length Octavius was deposed, and the agrarian law 
was adopted. Gracchus again offered himself as a can- 
didate for the office of tribune. During the election, 
which occurred in June, when many of his friends were 
engaged in harvesting, the partisans of the aristocracy, 
led by Scipio Nasica, appealed to force, and killed 
Gracchus, with about three hundred of his supporters, 
in 133 B.C. 

See PLutarcu, ‘‘ Life of Tiberius Gracchus ;”’ Livy, ‘‘ History of 
Rome;’’? Cre, ‘‘ Elogium et Character T. et C. Gracchorum,’” 
1727; Nizgunr, ‘‘ History of Rome ;’”’ HEEREN, ‘‘ Tiberius und Caius 
Gracchus ;”’ F, D. Gervacu, ‘‘ Tiberius und Caius Gracchus ; histo- 
rischer Vortrag,”’ 1843. 

Gracian, gr4-the-An’, (BALYASAR,) a Spanish eccle- 
siastic, born at Calatayud in 1584, was rector of the 
Jesuits’ College at Tarragona. He wrote “ Reflections 
on the Political Conduct of Ferdinand the Catholic,” 
a work entitled “‘The Hero,” (1637,) which was trans- 
lated into several languages, and “ Criticon,” an allegory, 
(1650-53.) Died in 1658. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;” BouTERWEK, 
“Histoire de Ja Littérature Espagnole.”’ 

Gradenigo, gr4-da-nee’go, (GIOVANNI AGOSTINO,) 
an Italian antiquary and writer, born at Venice about 
1722. He became Bishop of Chioggia and Ceneda. 
Died in 1774. 

See L. Doctront, ‘‘ Elogio storico di G. A. Gradenigo,”’ 1774. 

Gradenigo, (GIOVANNI GIROLAMO,) an Italian prel- 
ate, born at Venice in 1708, became Archbishop of Udine 
in 1766. Died in 1786, 

Gradenigo, (Pizrro,) born in 1249, was Doge of 
Venice from 1289 to 1311. He originated the revolution 
that deprived the people of their privileges and made 
the aristocracy hereditary. During the war with Genoa 
in 1297, he passed the decree called the Closing of the 
Grand Council, which took from the people the right 
of electing the members of that council. Died in 1311. 


See Marino SANuTO, “ Vite dei Duchidi Venezia, P. Gradeniga; 
Daru, ‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 
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Gradi, grade’, | Lat. Dr GRAD/IBUS,] (JEAN,) a French 
jurist and legal writer, who lived about 1490-1520, 

Gradivus, a surname of Mars, which see. 

Greecinus, gré-si/nus, (JULIUS,) a Roman _ senator, 
who refused to appear as the accuser of Marcus Silanus, 
and was in consequence put to death by order of Ca- 
ligula. ‘He was,” says Seneca, “too good a man to 
be permitted to live under a tyrant.” 

Graefe. See GRAFE, and GRAVIUS, (JOHANN G.) 

Graeffe. See GRAFFE. 

Greeme, gram, (JOHN,) a Scottish poet, born at Carn- 
wath, Lanarkshire, in 1748. His elegies and other poems 
were published in 1773. Died in 1772. 


Graesse. See GRASSE, 
Graeter. See GRATER. 
Graevel. See GRAVEL. 
Grevius. See GRAVIUS. 


Graf, graf, (called also Urs, Ours, Ursus, Gam- 
perlin, Gemberlein, and Van Goar,) a noted Swiss 
engraver, born at Bale about 1485. 

Grafe. See GRAvIUS. 

Grafe, gra’feh, (H&INRICH,) born at Buttstadt, in Ger- 
many, in 1802, wrote ‘* Universal Science of Education,” 
(“Allgemeine Padagogik,” 1845.) 

Grafe or Graefe, von, fon gra’feh, (KARL FERDI- 
NAND,) a celebrated surgeon and oculist, born at Warsaw 
in 1787. He became, about 1811, professor of surgery and 
director of the ophthalmo-surgical clinic at Berlin, and 
wrote, besides other works, one on the rhinoplastic art, 
which he greatly improved. Died in 1840. 

ALBRECHYT VON GRAFF, a son of the preceding, born 
at Berlin in 1828, became professor of ophthalmic sur- 
gery in his native city in 1857. He was regarded as the 
greatest oculist in Europe. Died in 1870. 

Graff, graf, (ANYTOINE,) an eminent Swiss portrait- 
painter, born at Winterthur in 1736. He was appointed 
in 1766 court painter at Dresden. His works are nu- 
merous and highly esteemed. Died in 1813. 

Graff, graf, (EBERHARD GO?TLIEB,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Elbing in 1780, was profoundly versed 
in the old German language and literature. His princi- 
pal work is the ‘Treasure of the Old German Language,” 
which, after his death, was completed by Massmann. 
Died in Berlin in 1841. 

Graffe or Graeffe, gréf’feh, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
CHRISTOPH,) a German philosopher and writer, born 
in 1754 at Gottingen, where he became professor of phi- 
losophy. Died in 1816. 

Grafigni, gr4-fén’yee, (AGOSTINO,) a Genoese mer- 
chant, residing at Antwerp and London about 1590, was 
a principal agent in the secret negotiations between 
Queen Elizabeth and Alexander of Parma. 

See Mor tey’s ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,”’ chap. viii. 

Grafigny or Graffigny, gra’‘fén’ye’, (FRANCOISE 
dIssembourg d’ Happoncourt— de’sén’boor’ da’- 
poOn’koor’,) a French writer, born at Nancy in 1695. 
Her principal works are the comedy of “Cenia,” and 
“Lettres d'une Péruvienne,” a romance. Died in 1758. 

See VoLTarrE, “Correspondance générale.” 

Grafstrcem or GrafstrOm, graf’strom, (ANDERS 
ABRAHAM,) a Swedish poet and clergyman, born at 
Sundsvall in 1790. He married a daughter of the poet 
Franzén. Among his works are “Sanger fran Norr- 
land,” (1841.) 

Graf’/ton, (Aucustus Hrenry Firzroy,) DUKE orf, 
a British minister of state, was born in 1736. He 
became one of the two secretaries of state in the Whig 
cabinet in 1765, and was appointed first lord of the 
treasury in a ministry which Lord Chatham formed of 
very discordant materials in 1766. In consequence of 
Lord Chatham’s ill health, the functions of prime min- 
ister devolved on the Duke of Grafton, whose character 
and measures were assailed with violent invective by 
Junius. Lord Chatham resigned about October, 1768, 
and the duke resigned in 1770. He was lord privy seal 
from 1771 to 1775, after which he opposed the American 
war and the measures of Lord North. Died in 1811. 

See Lorp Manon’s ‘‘ History of England.,”’ 

Grafton, (RICHARD,) an English printer and histori- 
cal writer, published in 1569 “Chronicles at Large and 
Meere History of the Affayres of England.” 


Grafunder, gra/foon-der, (DAviD,) a German Ori- 
entalist, published a ‘‘Chaldaic Grammar,” and other 
works. Died in 1680. 

Graham, (CATHERINE.) See Macauray. 

Graham, gra’am, (GEORGE,) F.R.S., a distinguished 
English mechanician and astronomer, born in Cumber- 
land in 1675. He was commissioned to furnish instru- 
ments for the French Academicians who were sent to 
the North to ascertain the figure of the earth, (1735.) 
He also constructed the mural arch in the Observatory 
at Greenwich, and the sector by which Dr. Bradley made 
discoveries relating to the fixed stars. He was esteemed 
one of the best watchmakers of his time.. Died in 1751. 

See TurouT, “‘ Traité d’ Horlogerie.” 

Graham, gra/am, (ISABELLA,) a Scottish philanthro- 
pist, born at Lanark in 1742. She emigrated to New 
York City in 1789, after she had been married to Dr. 
John Graham, (1765.) She took a prominent part in 
founding several benevolent institutions in New York, 
and abounded in works of charity. Died in 1814. 

See Dr. Mason, ** Memoirs of Mrs. Graham.’’ 

Graham, (Sir JAMES ROBERT GEORGE,) a British 
statesman, born at Netherby in 1792. He was elected 
to Parliament for Hull as a Liberal in 1818. In 1830 
he became first Jord of the admiralty under Earl Grey, 
and managed that department with rigid economy. He 
promoted the passage of the Reform Bill in 1831, and 
resigned office in 1834. On the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel, in 1841, he entered the cabinet as home-secretary. 
He rendered efficient aid to Peel in the repeal of the 
corn-laws, and retired from office with the same chief 
in 1846. He gave a general support to the Whig admin- 
istration which followed, and about the end of 1852 was 
appointed first lord of the admiralty in the ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen. His opposition to the Russian war 
appears to have been the cause which induced him to 
resign, about February, 1855. ‘The ill success of the 
Baltic fleet in the Russian war was attributed, by Sir 
C. Napier and others, to his parsimony and misman- 
agement. He represented Carlisle in Parliament for 
many years. Died in October, 186r. 

See ‘*Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1863; ‘‘ Westminster 
Review” for June, 1844. 

Graham, (JOHN,) Viscount Dundee, called Claver- 
house—klav’er-iis, a Scottish officer, distinguished for 
his military talents and for his merciless severity towards 
the Covenanters, was born about 1650. He served in the 
Dutch army under the Prince of Orange, and returned 
to Scotland in 1677. Soon after this date he became a 
captain in a troop of dragoons which was ordered to 
enforce the penal laws against the Scottish Covenanters. 
Though defeated by them at Drumclog in 1679, he was 
afterwards more successful, and rendered his name for- 
ever odious by his atrocities. In 1689 he raised a body 
of Highlanders to fight for James II. He was killed in 
June, 1689, at Killiecrankie, where his army was victo- 
rious, “During the last three months of his life,” says 
Macaulay, “he had proved himself a great warrior and 
politician; and his name is therefore mentioned with 
respect by that large class of persons who think that 
there is no excess of wickedness for which courage and 
ability do not atone.” 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. i, chap. iv., and vol. 
iii, chap. xiii.; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen;”? J. Pacet, ‘‘ New Examen,” 1861; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for July, 1863; ‘‘ North British Review” for May, 1850; Sir 
Watrter Scott, ‘‘ Old Mortality.” 

Graham, gra’am, (JOHN ANDREW,) born in Connecti- 
cut in 1764, wrote a ‘Descriptive Sketch of the Present 
State of Vermont,” (1797,) and “ Memoirs of John Horne 
Tooke,” (1828.) Died in 1841. 

Graham, (JOSEPH,) an officer of the American Revo- 
lution, was born in Chester, Pennsylvania, in 1759. He 
emigrated to North Carolina, He served with distinc- 
tion under General Lincoln, and was afterwards made 
a brigadier-general. Died in 1836. 

Graham, (MariA.) See CAauicort, (LADY.) 

Graham, (Mary JANE,) a literary Englishwoman, 
born in London in 1803, was acquainted with Greek and 
other languages. She published “The Test of Truth, 
(7th edition, 1852.) Died in 1830. 
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Graham, (ROBER’,) a Scottish physician and botanist, 
born at Stirling in 1786, became professor of botany at 
Glasgow about 1818. He was a contributor to the “ Bo- 
tanical Magazine” and other scientific journals. In 1820 
he obtained a chair of botany in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Died in 1845. 

Graham, (SYLVESTER,) a noted American reformer 
and writer on dietetics, was born in Suffield, Connecti- 
cut, in 1794. He studied at Amherst College, officiated 
for a time as a Presbyterian minister, and about 1830 
was employed by the Pennsylvania Temperance Society 
as a lecturer. His experience in this vocation led him 
to the conviction that the prevention and cure of in- 
temperance were chiefly to be found in the adoption 
ot a purely vegetable diet, which he supposed would 
take away the desire for stimulants. He subsequently 
applied this theory to all cases of disease. He published 
in 1839 “ Lectures on the Science of Human Life,” (in 
2vols.) Died in 1851. 

Graham, (Tl HOMAS,) F.R.S., an eminent British chem- 
ist, born at Glasgow in 1805. He became professor of 
chemistry in the Andersonian University in 1830, and in 
the London University in 1837. He published in 1842 
a valuable work, entitled “Elements of Chemistry.” 
Among his important discoveries is the law of the diffu- 
sion of gases. He was the first president of the Chemical 
Society of London. He succeeded Sir John Herschel 
as Master of the Mint in 1855. Died in 1869. 

Graham, (Sir THomMAs.) See LYNEDOCH. 

Graham, (WILLIAM A.,) an American politician, born 
in North Carolina in 1800. He represented North Caro- 
lina in the Senate of the United States in 1841-43, was 
elected Governor of that State by the Whigs in 1844, 
and re-elected in 1846. He became secretary of the 
navy in July, 1850, and retired from that office in 1852. 
In the latter year he was the candidate of the Whig 
party for the Vice-Presidency. 

Grahame, gra’am, (JAMES,) a Scottish poet and divine, 
born at Glasgow in 1765. He studied in the univer- 
sity of his native city, and subsequently practised law 
for a time. He entered holy orders in 1809, and was 
appointed curate of Shipton, in Gloucestershire. His 
principal poem, “The Sabbath,” is esteemed one of 
the finest compositions of the kind. He also published 
“ British Georgics,” ‘The Birds of Scotland,” etc. Died 
in 1811. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1810; “‘ London Quarterly Review’’ 
for May, r8ro. 

Grahame, (JAMES,) a British historian, published a 
“ History of the Rise and Progress of the United States 
of North America till the British Revolution of 1688.” 
It is styled by Prescott “the most thorough work, and 
incomparably the best on the subject, previous to Mr. 
Bancroft’s.” Died in 1842. 

Grain. See Le GRAIN. 

Graindorge, gran’dorzh’, (ANDRE,) a French physi- 
cian and naturalist, born at Caen in 1616, wrote a treatise 
“On the Nature of Fire, Light, and Colours,” and other 
works, in Latin. Died in 1676, 

Graindorge, (ANDRE,) a French weaver, born at 
Caen, lived about 1600. He was the first artisan who 
wove diaper in flowers and squares. His son RICHARD 
perfected the art by representing animals and other 
figures. 

Grain’ger, (JAmEs,) a Scottish physician and poet, 
born at Dunse in 1723. He was the author of a mediocre 
poem entitled “ Sugar-Cane,” (1764,) and an “Ode on 
Solitude,” which Dr. Johnson admired, He also trans- 
lated the “ Elegies” of Tibullus. Died in 1767. 

See Jounson and Cuatmers, ‘Lives of the English Poets ;” 
Cxramerrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Grain’ger, (RICHARD,) an English architect, born at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1798. He acquired wealth by 
his enterprise, and made extensive improvements in 
Newcastle, among which were new streets, an exchange 
market-house, and other public buildings. Died in 1861, 

Grainville, gran‘vél’, (JEAN Baprisre CuristopHe,) 
a French /éttérateur, born at Lisieux in 1760, made sev- 
eral translations from the Spanish and the Italian, and 
published a number of original poems, Died in 1805, 


7 


Grainville, de, deh gran‘vél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE FRAN- 
GoIs XAVIER Cousin—koo’zan’,) a French ecclesiastic 
and distinguished pulpit orator, born at Havre in 1746, 
He published a poem entitled ‘The Last Man,” The 
Judgment of Paris,” (a drama,) and several other works, 
Died in 1805. 

Gram, gram, (JOHAN or HANS,) a Danish philologist, 
born in Jutland in 1685, became successively professor 
of Greek at Copenhagen, (1714,) historiographer, royal 
librarian, and archivist, (1731.) In 1745 he was made a 
councillor of state. He published, in Latin, a “ History 
of the Gods, from Xenophon,” and other critical and 
historical works, which enjoy a high reputation. He 
was the founder of the Scientific Society of Copenhagen. 
Died in 1748. 


See Jens Moevter, “H. Grams Levnet,”? 1810; Krart cg 
Nyerup, ‘ Litteraturlexicon.”’ 


Gramaye, gra’ma’, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) a Flemish an- 
tiquary and historical writer, born at Antwerp about 
1580. He became professor of law and rhetoric at Lou- 
vain, and was afterwards appointed historiographer to 
the Netherlands. He wrote a “ History of Brabant,” 
“ Antiquities of Flanders,” and other works, in Latin, 
Died in 1635. 

Grammiatica, grim-ma’te-k4, (ANTIVEDUTO, 4n-te- 
va-doo/to,) an Italian painter, born near Rome in 1571. 
He was a skilful imitator and counterfeiter of the works 
of great masters. Died in 1626. 

See Lanz, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Grammatico, grim-ma’te-ko, (NICAISO,) an Italian 
Jesuit, born at Trent; died in 1736. 

Gramond or Grammont, gra’mdn’, [Lat. Gra- 
MUN’DUS,| (GABRIEL BARTHELEMY,) a Frengh writer, 
born at Toulouse about 1590, published a ‘ History of 
the Reign of Louis XIIL.,” etc., (in Latin,) Died in 1654. 

Gramont or Grammont, de, deh gra’mon’, (AN- 
TOINE,) Duc, born in 1604, became lieutenant-general in 
1641, and soon after a marshal of France. Died in 1678. 

Gramont, de, (ANTOINE,) Duc, a grandson of the 
preceding, was born in 1672, and was first called COMTE 
DE GUICHE. He served in many battles in Flanders, 
and was made lieutenant-general in 1704, and marshal 
in 1724. Died in 1725. 

Gramont, de, (ANroInE Louris Marig,) Duc, a 
French general, born in 1755. He emigrated in 1789. 
Died in 1836. 

Gramont, de, (ARMAND.) See GUICHE. 

Gramont, de, (GABRIEL,) a French prelate, became 
Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1529, and in 1530 was made 
a cardinal, Died in 1534. 

Gramont or Grammont, de, (PHILIBERT,) COMTE, 
a French courtier, celebrated for his wit, frivolity, and 
gallantry, was born in 1621. He distinguished himself 
in several campaigns under Condé and Turenne, and 
obtained the rank of general. He passed some time at 
the court of Charles II. of England. Died in 1707. 
His brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton, published “ Me- 
moirs of Grammont,” which is much admired. (See 
HAMILTON, ANTHONY.) 

Gramont, de, (ScIPION,) a French poet, born in Pro- 
vence, was secretary to Louis XIII. Died about 1638. 

Granacci, gr4-nat/chee, (FRANCESCO,) a Florentine 
painter, born about 1475, was a pupil of Ghirlandaio, and 
afterwards of Michael Angelo, whose style he Adopted. 
Among his master-pieces we may name “The Virgin 
giving her Girdle to Saint Thomas.” Died in 1544. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. 


Granada, de, da gra-na’pa, (Fray Luts,) [Fr. Louts 
DE GRENADE, loo’e/ deh greh’nad’,| a celebrated Spanish 
ecclesiastic, and one of the first pulpit orators of his time, 
born at Granada in 1504, was educated in the family of 
the Count of Tendilla. He refused the archbishopric 
of Braga, which was offered him, and devoted himself at 
Lisbon to preaching and religious compositions. . Free 
from the persecuting spirit of his time, he won the hearts 
of his hearers by his mild persuasive eloquence and the 
shining example of his own life. Among his principal 
works are “The Sinner’s Guide,” a “ Memorial of the 
Christian Life,” (1566,) “Symbol of the Faith,” and 
“Rhetorica Ecclesiastica,” His ‘Guide to Sinners,” 
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says Ticknor, “was translated into nearly all the Jan- 
guages of Europe, including Greek and Polish.” Died 
in 1588. ; 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? Luts MuNoz, 
“La Vida de Luis de Granada,’’ 1639. 

Granberg, gran/bérg, (PEHR ADOLF,) a Swedish 
historian, born at Gottenburg in 1770, published a “ His- 
tory of the Union of Calmar,” (3 vols., 1807-11,) and a 
“ History of the Wars in Scandinavia from the Rupture 
of the Union of Calmar to the Death of Charles XII.,” 
(1821.) Died in 1841. 


See “ Biographiskt- Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 


Gran’/by, (JOHN MANNERS,) MARQuIS OF, an Eng- 
lish general, born in 1721, was the eldest son of the Duke 
of Rutland, He obtained the rank of lieutenant-general 
about 1758, and contributed to the victory of Minden, 
(1759.) In the ensuing campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
war he commanded the British troops at Warburg and 
Homburg, (1762.) He was appointed master-general of 
the ordnance in 1763, and commander-in-chief of the 
British armies in 1766. He died in 1770, leaving several 
sons, one of whom, Charles, became Duke of Rutland. 
“Granby, honest, generous, and brave as a lion, had 
neither science nor genius.” (Macaulay’s “ Essays.”’) 

Grancolas, grén’ko’l4’, (JEAN,) a French theologian 
and doctor of the Sorbonne, born near Chateaudun 
about 1660, He wrote a ‘Treatise on Liturgies,” and 
other works, on the traditions, rites, and usages of the 
Church. Died in 1732. 

Grand. See LEGRAND. 

Grandami, gron’da’me’, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit 
and astronomer, born at Nantes in 1588, published a 
treatise on eclipses, and another on chronology, (1668.) 
Died in 1672. 

Grandet, grén’da4’, (JosEPH,) a French priest and 
biographer, born at Angers in 1646. Among his works 
is a “Life of an unknown Recluse, supposed to be the 
Count of Moret,” (1699.) Died in 1724. 

Grandi, gran’dee, (ERCOLE,) an Italian painter, born 
in Ferrara in 1491. Among his works is ‘The Conver- 
sion of Saint Paul,” now in London. Died in 1531. 

Grandi, | Lat. Gran’pius,]| (Gutbo,) an Italian mathe- 
matician, born at Cremona in 1671, became professor 
of philosophy at Pisa in 1700. He published a treat- 
ise “On Series and Infinitesimals,” and another ‘On 
Sound,” which caused his election to the Royal Society 
of London. His works are numerous, and chiefly writ- 
ten in Latin. He was a friend of Newton, Leibnitz, and 
other eminent philosophers of the time. Died in 1742. 


See G. M. Orres, ‘‘ Vita del Padre G. Grandi,” 1744; FABRONI, 
‘Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”” Trpavpo, ‘ Biografia degh 
Italiani illustri;” A. M. Banpint, ‘‘G. Grandi Elogium,” 1745. 


Grandi, (JAcopo,) an Italian physician and naturalist, 
born in the duchy of Méddena in 1646; died in 1691. 

Grandidier, grén’de’de-4’, (PHILIPPE ANDRE,) a 
French historian, was born at Strasburg in 1752. He 
wrote a “ History of the Bishopric and Bishops of Stras- 
burg,” (2 vols., 1778.) Died in 1787. 


‘See Louts Spacn, “ Eloge de Grandidier,”’ 185r. 


Grandier, grén‘de-a’, (URBAIN,) a French ecclesi- 
astic, and canon of Loudun, born near Sablé. Having 
been accused of sorcery by. some monks who were his 
enemies, he was condemned to death, and burnt at the 
stake in 1634. 

See Bazin, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis XIII,”’ vol. iii. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Grandin, grén‘dan’, (MARTIN,) a French theologian 
and doctor of the Sorbonne, born at Saint-Quentin in 
1604. He was appointed professor of philosophy and 
divinity in Le Moine College, and was the author of 
“ Theological Institutes,” (in Latin.) Died in 1691. 

Grandjean de Fouchy. See Foucnuy. 

Grandmesnil or Grandménil, de, deh grén’md’- 
nel’, (JEAN BavristE Fauchard—fo’shar’,) a popular 
French actor and dramatic writer, born in Paris in 1737; 
died in 1816. 

Grandpré, grén’pra’, (Louts MARIE JosEPH Ohier 
—o’e-4’,) a French voyager, born at Saint-Malo in 1761. 
He published a “ Voyage to India and Bengal, made in 
1789-90,” (1801,) a ‘Universal Dictionary of Maritime 


Geography,” (3 vols., 1803,) and other works, Died in 
Paris in 1846. 

Grandval, de, deh grén’val’, (FRANGoIS CHARLES 
Racot—1ra’ko’,) a French actor and /ittérateur, born in 
Paris in 1740, published a number of poems and dramas. 
Died in 1784. 

Grandville. See GERARD, (JEAN IGNACE IsIDORE.) 

Granelli, gra-nel’/lee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian Jesuit 
and dramatic poet, born at Genoa in 1703, was also cele- 
brated as a pulpit orator. He was the author of several 
popular tragedies and other works. Died in 1770. 

Granet, grand’, (FRANGoIS,) a French /ittérateur, 
born at Brignoles in 1692, contributed to the “ Biblio- 
theque Frangaise,” and to the “ Nouvelliste du Parnasse” 
of Desfontaines, and wrote other works. Died in 1741, 

Granet, (FRANGoIs MArtus,) an eminent French 
painter of history and genre, born at Aix in 1775, was 
a friend of Comte de Forbin. He studied and worked 
for many years in Rome. Among his master-pieces are 
“Stella in the Prison of the Capitol,” (1810,) and ‘The 
Choir of the Capuchins,” which he repeated several 
times. He was a good colorist, and represented the 
effects of light with great success. Died in 1849. 

See Raout RocuetTTE, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. Granet,”’ 1851 ; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Grange, (JOSEPH DE CHANCEL DE LA.) See LA 
GRANGE. 

Grangeneuve, gréNzh’nuv’, (JACQUES ANTOINE,) a 
French Girondist, born at Bordeaux in 1750. As a 
member of the National Convention, he was conspicuous 
for his severity towards the royal family, the clergy, and 
the emigrants; though he did not vote for the death of 
the king. He was executed at Bordeaux in 1793. 

Gran/ger, (FRANCIS,) an American politician, born in 
Hartford county, Connecticut, in 1787. He removed to 
the State of New York, and was elected to Congress as 
a Whig in 1834. He was re-elected in 1838, and was 
postmaster-general from March to September, 1841. 
Died in August, 1868. 

Granger, (GIDEON,) an American lawyer, born in 
Suffield, Connecticut, in 1767, was the father of the 
preceding. He was appointed postmaster-general by 
President Jefferson in 1801, and was re-appointed by 
President Madison in 1809. He retired from that office 
in 1814, and was elected a member of the Senate of 
New York in 1819. Died in 1822. 

Granger, (GORDON,) an American general, born in 
New York about 1825, graduated at West Point in 1845. 
He became a captain in the regular army in 1861, and 
commanded a brigade of cavalry in Mississippi in the 
summer of 1862. Having been appointed a major-gene- 
ral, he served at Chickamauga in September, 1863. He 
commanded the army which, aided by Admiral Farra- 
gut, took Fort Morgan in August, 1864. In 1866 he 
became a colonel in the regular army. 

Gran/ger, (JAMES,) an English writer, born in Berk- 
shire about 1715. Having studied at Oxford and taken 
orders, he became vicar of Shiplake, in Oxfordshire. 
His principal work is a “Biographical History of Eng- 
land from Egbert the Great to the Revolution,” (2 
vols., 1769, with portraits.) Died in 1776. 

Granger, gr6n’zha’, (JEAN PERRIN,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in 1779, was a pupil of David. He 
gained the first prize in Paris in 1801. Died in 1840. 

Granger-Tournechot, grén’zhd’ toorn’sho’, a 
French traveller, born at Dijon in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, visited Asia and the northern part of Africa, and 
died at Bassora in 1734. His travels were published 
after his death. 

Grangier, gran’zhe-4’, (BALTHASAR,) a French trans- 
lator, almoner to Henry IV., produced in 1596 the first 
French translation of Dante, (in verse.) He aimed to 
render verse for verse, and by this extreme fidelity be- 
came often obscure. 

Granier de Cassagnac, gra’ne-d’ deh ka’san’yak’, 
(BERNARD ADOLPHE,) a French journalist and historian, 
born in the department of Gers about 1805. He became 
in 1850 chief editor of “Le Pouvoir,” and a partisan of 
Louis Napoleon. In 1852 he was elected to the legis- 
lative body. Since that date he has been an editor or 
frequent contributor to the “Constitutionnel. Among 
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his works are a “ Voyage to the Antilles and United 
States,” (1842-44,) a ‘History of the Causes of the 
French Revolution of 1789,” (4 vols., 1850,) and a “ His- 
tory of the Fall of Louis Philippe and the Revolution 
of 1848,” etc., (2 vols., 1855-57.) He was a zealous 
advocate of slavery. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Grant (Mrs. ANNE) OF LAGGAN, an accomplished 
Scottish writer, born at Glasgow in 1755, was the daugh- 
ter of Duncan McVicar, an officer who went with his 
regiment to America about 1758. Having resided nearly 
ten years in that country, the family returned to Scot- 
land, and in 1779 Miss McVicar was married to the Rev. 
James Grant, subsequently minister of Laggan, in In- 
verness-shire. Having lost her husband in 1801, Mrs. 
Grant applied herself to authorship for the maintenance 
of her family. ‘The Highlanders, and other Poems,” 
came out in 1803, and was well received; it was followed 
by her “Letters from the Mountains,” (1806,) which 
established her reputation and immediately obtained a 
wide popularity. She afterwards published ‘“ Memoirs 
of an American Lady,” (1808,) and “Essays on the 
Superstitions of the Highlands,” (1811,) both of which 
are highly esteemed. ‘She has,” says Lord Jeffrey, 
“oreat powers of description both of character and 
scenery, much force of conception, acuteness, and reach 
of mind in reasoning, great occasional brightness and 
perpetual activity of fancy, and a fine enthusiasm for 
virtue, simplicity, and the Highlands.” Died in 1838. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,”’ etc., 
by Mrs. Etwoop; De Quincey, ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences,” vol. i. ; 
‘Edinburgh Review” for August, 18r1. 

Grant, (CHARLES,) an East India proprietor, born in 
Scotland in 1746. At an early age he went to India, 
where in 1772 he became secretary to the board of trade, 
and on his return to England in 1790 was appointed one 
of the East India directors. In 1802 he was elected to 
the House of Commons. He was vice-president of the 
Bible Society, and contributed greatly to the extension 
of Christianity in India. He published a treatise en- 
titled ‘‘ Observations on the State of Society among the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain.” | Died in 1823. 

Grant, (CHARLES,) Lord Glenelg, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Bengal about 1782. He became 
president of the board of trade in 1828, and president 
of the board of control in 1830. He retired from office 
with his party (the Whigs) in 1834, and was created 
Baron Glenelg. He was colonial secretary from 1834 
to 1839. 

Grant, (EDWaRD.) See GRAUNT. 

Grant, (FRANCIs,) Lord Cullen, a celebrated Scot- 
tish lawyer, born about 1660. He was the author of a 
treatise entitled “Law, Religion, and Education Con- 
sidered,” (1715,) and other legal works. Died in 1726. 

Grant, (FRANCIS,) a distinguished Scottish artist, born 
in Perthshire about 1804. He enjoyed a high reputation 
as a portrait-painter, and was extensively patronized by 
the nobility. Among his portraits may be named those 
of Disraeli, Macaulay, and Lady Howard. He also pro- 
duced several hunting-scenes. He was elected to the 
Royal Academy in 1851, and became president of the 
same in 1866. 

Grant, (JAMES,) one of the most eminent Scottish 
lawyers of his time, born about 1742. He published 
“Essays on the Origin of Society, Languages,” etc., 
and “ Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of the Gael,” 
(1813.) Died in 1835. 

Grant, (JAMES,) editor of the “London Morning 
Advertiser,” born in Scotland about 1806. He wrote 
* Random Recollections of the House of Lords,” (18 
“The Great Metropolis,” pens 

polis,” (1836,) and other popular 
works. 

Grant, (JAMES,) a popular writer, born at Edinbureh 
in 1822. Among his principal works are the « Ad- 
ventures of an Aide-de-Camp,” (1848,) ““Memoirs of 
Kirkaldy of Grange,” (1849,) ‘‘ Memorials of Edinburch 
Castle,” and “ Walter Fenton,” (1850.) iS 

Grant, (Sir JAMes Hopse,) a British general, a brother 
of Francis Grant the artist, was born in 1808. He 
served in India during the mutiny of 1857, and com- 
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manded the British army which, aided by the French, 
defeated the Chinese in September, 1860, and captured 
Pekin. 

Grant, (PATRICK,) Lord Preston-Grange, a Scottish 
judge, born in 1698 ; died in 1762. 

Grant, (RoBERT,) born at Grantoun, in Scotland, in ° 
1814, wrote a “ History of Physical Astronomy,” (1852,) 
which has a high reputation. 

Grant, (Robert EpMuND,) a British physician, dis- 
tinguished as a comparative anatomist, was born in 
Edinburgh in 1793. He graduated in 1814, and began 
to practise in his native city about 1820. He wrote 
several able treatises on “The Structure and Functions 
of the Sponge,” and made other contributions to com- 
parative anatomy. In 1828 he was chosen professor 
of comparative anatomy and zoology in the London 
University, where he lectured about thirty years. He 
published in 1835 the first volume of an important work, 
entitled ‘Outlines of Comparative Anatomy.” 

Grant, (ULYssEs SiImpson,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can general, and the eighteenth President of the United 
States, was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont county, 
Ohio, April 27, 1822. He is the eldest son of Jesse r 
and Hannah Simpson Grant, both natives of Pennsyl- 
vania. Having acquired the rudiments of education 
at a common school, he entered the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1839. He was a diligent student, but 
graduated without special distinction in 1843, standing 
twenty-first in a class of thirty-nine. He left West Point 
as brevet second lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry, 
with which he went to Mexico, and served with dis- 
tinction at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma in May, 
1846. For meritorious conduct at Molino del Rey and 
Chapultepec, September, 1847, he was made first lieuten- 
ant. In 1848 he married Miss Julia T. Dent, of Saint 
Louis. He was raised to the rank of captain in 1853, 
but resigned his commission in July, 1854. In 1859 or 
1860 he entered into business with his father, as a dealer 
in leather and saddlery, at Galena, Illinois. 

Immediately after the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1861, he raised a company and marched with it to Spring- 
field. Having been appointed colonel of the twenty-first 
regiment of volunteers in June, he was first employed in 
Missouri, and became a brigadier-general in August, 1861, 
About this time he was ordered to Cairo, and took com- 
mand of the important district of Cairo, or ‘ Southeast 
Missouri,” including both sides of the Mississippi River. 
He occupied Paducah on the 6th of September. His first 
battle was fought at Belmont, Missouri, nearly opposite 
Columbus, which latter place was occupied by a large 
force of the enemy. On the 7th of November he cap- 
tured the camp of the insurgents at Belmont, and in the 
act of retiring was attacked by troops which had crossed 
the river from Columbus. Both parties claimed the 
victory in this affair. In December, 1861, the district 
commanded by Grant was enlarged so as to include 
Southeastern Missouri and all that part of Kentucky 
which lies west of the Cumberland River. 

The famous Prince Eugene observed that the greatest 
generals have commonly been those who have been at 
once raised to the command of an army, without spend- 
ing much time in the petty calculations and manceuvres 
of an inferior officer. It may atleast be said that Grant 
was no exception to this rule. In January, 1862, he 
opened the campaign by a flank movement against a 
large rebel force which was strongly fortified at Colum- 
bus, on the Mississippi River. Ascending the Tennessee 
River with the aid of iron-clad gun-boats, he took Fort 
Henry on the 6th of February, thus breaking the chain 
of defences which extended from Columbus eastward. 
The navigation of the Cumberland was obstructed by 
Fort Donelson, a very important position, which was 
held by a garrison of 20,000 men. Grant attacked this 
fort on the 14th of February, and fought a severe battle 
on the 15th with the garrison, which made a sortie from 
their works. On the 16th, General Buckner made over- 
tures, in reply to which Grant wrote, ‘“‘No terms other 
than unconditional and immediate surrender can be 
accepted. I propose to move immediately upon your 
works.” The fort was accordingly surrendered to him, 
with about 13,500 prisoners. Among the results of this 
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victory was the speedy evacuation of Columbus and. 
Nashville by the insurgents. Grant was appointed a 
major-general in February, 1862. 

The rebel general A. S. Johnston, forced to retire from 
Tennessee, had occupied a strong position at Corinth, in 
Mississippi, with a large army. To operate against this 
force, General Grant advanced to Pittsburg Landing, 
on the Tennessee River, where he awaited the arrival 
of General Buell, who was ordered to join him with the 
army of the Ohio, General Johnston attacked the Union 
army at Shiloh on the morning of the 6th of April, and 
took several thousand prisoners. The battle was renewed 
on the 7th, when Grant, having been reinforced by the 
army of Buell, attacked and defeated the enemy. The 
Union army lost here about 1600 killed and 7200 wounded, 
and the enemy lost as many or more. In July, Grant 
became commander of a newly-formed department, 
comprising Northern Mississippi, West Tennessee, and 
Western Kentucky. His great object was to open the 
Mississippi River by the capture of Vicksburg,—a very 
difficult enterprise. A part of his army, under Rose- 
crans, gained a decisive victory at Corinth on the 4th 
and 5th of October. Generals Grant and Sherman made 
several unsuccessful attempts to take Vicksburg in the 
winter of 1862-63. Having adopted a new plan of ap- 
proach, he moved his army by land on the west bank of 
the river to a point below Vicksburg. Co-operating with 
him, the gun-boats under Captain Porter, and transports 
loaded with supplies, passed the batteries of Vicksburg 
safely on the night of April 16. Grant’s army crossed 
the river about the 30th of April, defeated the enemy at 
Raymond, at Jackson, May 14, at Champion’s Hill, (or 
Baker’s Creek,) May 16, and at the Big Black. Having 
prevented General J. E. Johnston from effecting a junc- 
tion with Pemberton, who commanded at Vicksburg, he 
commenced the siege of that important place about the 
18th of May. The capture of Vicksburg, which, with 
about 30,000 prisoners, was surrendered on the 4th of 
July, 1863, caused great exultation among the friends 
of the Union. General Grant was rewarded for this 
service by promotion to the rank of major-general in 
the regular army. 

In October, 1863, he obtained command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, comprising the departments 
of the Ohio, of the Cumberland, and of the Tennessee. 
Among General Grant’s important characteristics as a 
great commander is the rare sagacity which he uniformly 
displayed in the choice of his subordinate officers. On this 
occasion he selected Generals Sherman and Thomas as 
his principal lieutenants, and concentrated his armies for 
the defence of Chattanooga, which was partly invested by 
General Bragg. His design was promoted by the impru- 
dence of Bragg, who sent Longstreet with about 20,000 
men to besiege Knoxville. The army of Bragg, holding 
strong positions on the Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain, was attacked on the 24th and retreated on the 
25th of November. A part of this great battle, it is said, 
was fought above the clouds. It is stated that from the 
beginning of the war to December 7, 1863, the armies 
under Grant’s command had captured 472 pieces of 
cannon and 90,000 prisoners. In the mean time, the 
Federal armies in the East had failed disastrously in 
successive campaigns against Richmond; and the eyes 
of the nation turned to Grant as the general most com- 
petent to direct all the armies of the Union. The grade 
of lieutenant-general was revived for him by Congress, 
and he was appointed commander of all the armies by 
the President on the 12th of March, 1864,—the most im- 
portant appointment ever made by an American Presi- 
dent. He was thus summoned to a new scene of action 
and a position of immense responsibility. The forces 
of the enemy were mostly concentrated in two large 
armies,—one in Virginia, commanded by Robert E. Lee, 
and the other in Northern Georgia, led by J. E. John- 
ston. General Grant selected General Sherman to op- 
pose the latter, and himself directed in person the army 
of the Potomac, which opened the campaign by crossing 
the Rapidan on the 4th of May and moving towards 
Richmond by a route which was naturally strong for 
purposes of defence and was well fortified at various 
points. Before he began this movement, he appointed 
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General Sheridan commander of all the cavalry of his 
army. Hancock, Warren, Sedgwick, and Burnside, sub- 
ject to the orders of General Meade, commanded the 
several corps of the army of the Potomac, which probably 
amounted to 150,000 men. 

On the 5th of May, Grant’s army met the enemy near 
Mine Run; and then began the great and indecisive _ 
battle of the Wilderness, so named because it was fought 
in an extensive forest. The battle was renewed about 
five A.M. on the 6th, and continued with unabated fury 
until darkness interposed. In the ensuing night Lee’s 
army retired behind their intrenched lines. Grant then 
moved his army by the enemy’s right flank, intending 
to put his whole force between Lee and Richmond; but 
Lee, moving ona shorter line, again checked his pro- 
gress at Spottsylvania Court-House, where the 9th, roth, 
and 11th were spent in fighting and manceuvring with- 
out decisive results. A dispatch of Grant, dated May 
II, concludes with this famous sentence: “I propose to 
fight it out-on this line, if it takes all summer.” On the 
12th Hancock’s corps attacked the enemy and captured 
nearly 4000 prisoners. In the mean time, another army, 
directed by General Butler and operating against Rich- 
mond from the east, took City Point and Bermuda Hun- 
dred on the 5th of May. In consequence of another 
flank movement made by Grant about May 21, Lee 
marched southward across the North Anna River, and 
again confronted the Federal army. Finding Lee’s po- 
sition on the North Anna very strong, Grant again turned 
it by moving round the enemy’s right, and crossed the 
Pamunkey River on the 28th, at a point about fifteen 
miles from Richmond. 

On the 3d of June, Grant attacked the enemy’s works 
at Cold Harbour, but was repulsed with heavy loss. The 
army of the Potomac crossed the James River, June 14 
and 15, formed a junction with the army of Butler, and 
commenced the siege of Petersburg. Having made a 
breach in the works by exploding a mine, the Union 
army assaulted Petersburg on the 30th of July, but failed 
to take it. In September and October, General Sheridan 
gained several decisive victories in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. (See SHERIDAN, Puitip H.) The army of Grant 
remained nearly inactive before Petersburg during the 
winter of 1864-65; but Sherman continued to operate 
in Georgia and Carolina with signal success, and moved 
rapidly towards Virginia. Savannah, Charleston, and 
Wilmington were taken in quick succession by General 
Sherman. 

The armies operating against Richmond and Peters- 
burg commenced a movement on the 31st of March 
to cut the Danville and Southside Railroads, by which 
Lee’s army was supplied. On the 1st of April, Sheridan 
and Warren assaulted the works at Five Forks, and 
took about 5000 prisoners. On the morning of the 2d 
a combined assault was made on the lines of Petersburg, 
with great success. Having been driven from their main 
line of defence, and having lost several thousand pris- 
oners in this attack, Lee’s army evacuated Petersburg 
and Richmond in the night of April 2, and retreated 
towards Danville, closely pursued. The Federals at- 
tacked a part of Lee’s force near Sailor’s Creek on the 
6th, and captured about 6000 prisoners. On the 7th, 
General Grant opened a correspondence with General 
Lee, who surrendered his army at Appomattox Court- 
House on the gth of April, 1865, after which the insur- 
gents everywhere gave up the contest. 

To reward the services of Grant, Congress passed in 
July, 1866, a bill to “revive the grade of General of the 
Army of the United States,” and he was appointed to 
that position. He became secretary of war ad interim 
about the 1st of August, 1867. When President Johnson 
ordered the removal of General Sheridan, General Grant, 
departing from his habitual reticence, defended the latter 
with spirit, and objected to his removal in a letter which 
convinced the public that the writer was not an admirer 
of Johnson’s policy. He ceased to be secretary ad ze- 
vim on the 14th of January, 1868, when he gave up the 
war department to Mr. Stanton against the will of the 
President, who vainly tempted General Grant to violate 
the law of Congress. Ina letter of General Grant, dated 
February 3, 1868, and addressed to President Johnson, 
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he writes, “I cannot but regard this whole matter as an 
attempt to involve me in the resistance of law for which 
you hesitated to assume the responsibility, in order thus 
to destroy my character before the country.” At the 
National Republican Convention, May 21, 1868, he was 
unanimously nominated a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States on the first ballot, receiving the 
votes of six hundred and fifty delegates. 

His Democratic competitor was Horatio Seymour, of 
New York. General Grant accepted the nomination by 
a letter ending with this sentence, “ Let us have peace !” 
which became the watchword of the campaign. After 
a very exciting canvass, Grant and Colfax were elected 
by a large majority, receiving two hundred and fourteen 
electoral votes, cast by twenty-six States,—viz., the six 
States of New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, West Virginia, Florida, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, and all the Western 
States except Oregon. Mr. Seymour received eighty 
electoral votes. This result proved that the name of 
General Grant was a tower of strength to the Republican 
party, whose ascendency had been seriously menaced by 
the reaction of 1867. During the first half-year of his 
administration the public debt was reduced over fifty 
million dollars, and order and prosperity were rapidly 
restored, especially in the Southern States. After his 
election to the Presidency, he declared himself in favour 
of the fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
ordains that no person shall be disfranchised on account 
of colour, race, etc. Having resigned his supreme rank 
in the army, he conferred the same on his friend and 
companion-in-arms, General W. T. Sherman. 

See A. Bapeau, ‘Military History of U. S. Grant,” 2 vols. ; 
C. A. Puetps, “‘ Life of U. S. Grant,” 1868; J. I. Heap ey, ‘‘ Life 
of U. S. Grant;”? A. D. Ricuarpson, ‘‘ Personal History of U. S. 
Grant,” 1868; Harriet BEecuer Stowe, “Men of our Times,” 
Hartford, 1868; H. Coppée, ‘‘ Grant and his Campaigns,’’ 1866; E. 
How.anp, “Grant as a Soldier and Statesman,’’ London, 1868 ; 
“ edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1869. 

Grant, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent orator and judge, 
born in the county of Moray, Scotland, in 1754. He 
entered Parliament about 1790, and supported Pitt. He 
became solicitor-general in 1799, and was master of the 
rolls from 1801 to 1817. Died in 1832. His forensic 
eloquence is highly praised. 


See Lorp BrouGuam, “‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III.;” 
Foss, “‘ The Judges of England,” vol. viii. 


Granucci, ¢r4-noot/chee, (Niccoro,) an Italian writer, 
born at Lucca about 1534, published lives of Tamerlane 
and Scanderbeg, and a number of tales and novels. 

Granvelle, de, gran’vél, [Fr. pron. deh grén/vél’,] 
(ANTOINE de Perrenot—deh pda’reh-no’ or pér’no’,) 
CARDINAL, an eminent French statesman, was born at 
Besangon in 1517. He was early distinguished by the 
favour of Charles V. of Germany, who employed him in 
several important embassies, and, at the time of his ab- 
dication, recommended him to his son, Philip Il. He 
was successively created Bishop of Arras, Archbishop 
of Mechlin, councillor of state and keeper of the seals, 
(1550,) and a cardinal, (1561.) His business talent was 
extraordinary ; and he is said to have dictated to five 
secretaries at once in different languages. When Mar- 
garet of Austria became the ruler of the Netherlands, 
Granvelle was made her chief counsellor. In this post 
the severity of his measures against the Protestants 
roused the people to such resistance that Philip was 
compelled to remove him in 1563. He was subsequently 
created Archbishop of Besancon, and Viceroy of Naples 
about 1571. Died at Madrid in 1586. Nine volumes or 
more of his letters, state papers, etc. have been published 
since 1841. 

See Mort ey, ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. i. p. 248, and 
vol. ii. p. 492; Prescorr, “History of Philip IL.,” vols, i. and ii. : 
Courcueret, “ Histoire du Cardinal de Granvelle,” 1761; E. C. pg 
Gervacue, “ Philippe II et Granvelle,” 1842. 

Granvelle, de, (NicoLas Perrenor,) a distinguished 
French diplomatist, father of the preceding, was born 
at Ornans in 1486. Having filled several high offices in 
France, he entered the service of Charles V. of Germany, 
who honoured him with his confidence, and made him’a 
chancellor in 1530. He was also employed in various 
important negotiations. Died in 1550. 


Gran/ville, Green/ville, or Gren/ville, (GrorcE,) 
Viscount Lansdowne, an English statesman and poet, 
born in1667. He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and in 1696 published his tragedy of “ Heroic Love.” 
It was followed by ‘The British Enchanters,” (1706,) a 
drama, which was very successful. Soon after the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, he was elected to Parliament for 
Fowey, and acted with the Tory party. On the change 
of the ministry in 1710, he succeeded Walpole as secre- 
tary of war. He was made a peer of Great Britain, 
with the title of Lord Lansdowne, in 1711, and in 1712 
was appointed one of the privy council, and treasurer 
of the household. On the accession of George I. he 
was deprived of his place, and, being suspected of pro- 
moting the cause of the Pretender, was imprisoned for 
a time in the Tower. In 1722 he visited Paris, where 
he resided ten years. Granville was a generous patron 
of literary men, and was one of the first to encourage 
the rising genius of Pope, who dedicated to him his 
* Windsor Forest.” Died in 1735. 

See “‘ Biographia Dramatica ;’? JoHNson and CHacmgrs, ‘‘ Lives 
of the English Poets ;’? WaLpote, ‘‘ Royal and Noble Authors.” 

Granville, (GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON GOWER,) 
EARL, an English statesman, son of Earl Granville, no- 
ticed below, was born in 1815. He was twice elected 
member of Parliament for Morpeth, and represented 
Lichfield from 1841 to 1846, when he succeeded his 
father in the House of Lords. During the Universal 
Exhibition of 1851 at the Crystal Palace in London, 
Lord Granville was chairman of the executive committee. 
In December, 1851, he succeeded Lord Palmerston as 
minister of foreign affairs in Lord Russell’s cabinet, and 
in 1855 was appointed president of the council. He re- 
signed in 1858. He was again president of the council 
in the cabinet of Palmerston, and leader of the House 
of Lords, from 1859 to June, 1866. In December, 1868, 
he became secretary of state for the colonies in the new 
cabinet formed by Mr. Gladstone. He is distinguished 
as a skilful debater, and is called the leader of the House 
of Lords. 

Granville, (GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER,) EARL, an 
English statesman, a son of the Marquis of Stafford, was 
born in 1773. He was appointed lord of the treasury 
under Pitt in 1800, and was afterwards employed on im- 
portant missions to Russia, the Netherlands, and France. 
He was created Baron Leveson and Earl Granville in 
1833, having previously obtained the grand cross of the 
order of the Bath. Died in 1846. 

Granville, Lorp. See CARTERET, (JOHN.) 

Granville, (Mary.) See DELANY, (MARy.) 

Grapaldi, gr4-p4l/dee, (FRANCESCO MARIO,) a learned 
Italian writer, born at Parma about 1465; died in 1515. 

Grapius, gra/pe-ts, or Grappius, (ZACHARIAS,) a 
German philologist, born at Rostock in 1671, wrote, be- 
sides other works, a “ Literary History of the Talmud,” 
(1696.) Died in 1713. 

Grappin, gra’pan’, (PIERRE PuHILiprE,) a French 
Benedictine and _ historical writer, born in Franche- 
Comté in 1738; died in 1833. 

See CHartes Wetss, ‘‘ Notice sur Dom Grappin.” 

Graser, er4/zer, (JOHANN Bapvist,) a German divine 
and educational writer, born in Lower Franconia in 1766. 
He published “ Divinity, or the Principle of True Edu- 
cation,” (1810,) and other works. Died in 1841. 

Graslin, gra‘lan’, (JEAN JosepH Lours,) a French 
political economist, born at Tours in 1727 ; died in 1790. 

Grasse or Graesse, grés/seh, (JOHANN GEORG THEO- 
por,) a German bibliographer and antiquary, born at 
Grimma in 1814. He wrote a “Manual of the General 
History of Literature,” (1837,) a “Manual of Ancient 
Numismatics,” and other works. 

Grasse, de, Comrr. See GRASSE-TILLY. 

Grasser, gras/ser, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss theolo- 
gian and historical writer, born at Bale in 1579, wrote a 
history of the Waldenses, (‘‘Chronicon der Walden- 
ser.”) Died in 1627. 

Grasse-Tilly, de, deh gras’te’ye’, (FRANGOIS JOSEPH 
PAUL,) COMTE, commonly known as COUNT DE GRASSE, 
a French naval officer, born at Valette in 1723. He 
served in the American war, and in 1781 assisted Wash- 
ington, La Fayette, and Rochambeau in the capture of 
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Cornwallis. He was afterwards sent to the West Indies, 
where he was defeated and taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish admiral Rodney in April, 1782. Died in 1788. 

See GERARD, ‘‘ Vies des plus illustres Marins Frangais.”” 

Grassi, gras’see, (GIUSEPPE,) one of the best Italian 
portrait-painters of his time, born in Friuli in 1756. He 
became professor in the Academy of Arts at Dresden in 
1799. Died in 1838. 

Grassi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian writer, born at Turin 
in 1779. Among his works is an “Essay on the Syno- 
nyms of the Italian Language,” (1821 ; 3d edition, 1824.) 
Died in 1831. 

Grassi, (ORAzIO,) an Italian astronomer and mathe- 
matician, born at Savona in 1582. He was chiefly noted 
for his controversy with Galileo about the nature of 
comets. Grassi affirmed that comets revolve around 
the sun in definite orbits. Died in 1654. 

Grassis, de, da gras’stss, (PARIs,) an Italian his- 
torical writer, born at Bologna. He became Bishop of 
Pesaro in 1513. Died in 1528. 

Graswinkel, gras/Win’kel, (THEODORUS,) an eminent 
Dutch jurist, born at Delft in 1600. -He was appointed 
to several important offices under the government, and 
was made a knight of Saint Mark by the Venetians for 
having defended their republic in a dispute with the 
Duke of Savoy. He was the author of a treatise “On 
the Sovereignty of the States of Holland,” (in Dutch,) 
and “ Vindication of the Freedom of the Sea,” (‘‘ Maris 
Liberi Vindiciz,” 1652,) and other works in Latin. He 
was a relative of the celebrated Grotius. Died in 1666. 

See Baytex, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Foprrens, 
** Bibliotheca Belgica.” 

Grataroli, gr4-t4-ro’lee, (GUGLIELMO,) an Italian phy- 
sician and medical writer, born at Bérgamo in 1516. 
To avoid persecution for religion, he removed to Bale, 
where he died in 1568. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 


Gratella, gr4-tel’]4, or Gratello, gra-tel’lo, the sur- 
name of FILIPPO SEBASTIANO BASTIANINO, an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Ferrara about 1530, was a pupil 
and one of the most successful imitators of Michael An- 
gelo. He excelled in the science of design and in energy 
of composition. His fresco of ‘‘The Last Judgment,” 
in the cathedral of Ferrara, is esteemed his master-piece. 
Died in 1602. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy; Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizio- 
nario.” 

Grater or Graeter, gra’ter, (FRIEDRICH DAviD,) 
a German antiquary, born in 1768. His ‘ Nordische 
Blumen” (1789) had great success. Died in 1830. 

Gratiz, the Latin name of the GRACEs, 
CHARITES. 

Gratian, gra/she-an, [Lat. GRATIA’NUS ; Fr. GRATIEN, 
gRa’se-AN’,] a Roman emperor, who in 375 A.D. suc- 
ceeded his father, Valentinian I., and became joint ruler 
of the Western Empire with his brother, Valentinian II. 
His uncle, Valens, who ruled the Eastern Empire, having 
fallen in battle in 378, Gratian appointed Theodosius in 
his place. In 383 a revolt broke out in Britain, and 
a certain Maximus proclaimed himself emperor and 
invaded Gaul. Gratian advanced to meet him, but, 
being forsaken by the greater part of his army, was 
seized and put to death at Lyons. He was distinguished 
for his justice and clemency, and his zeal in promoting 
Christianity. 

See Gipzpon, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”’ books 
XXVil., XXVlil., Xxix., and xxx. ; AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS; SOCRATES, 
‘* Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? TitLemonrT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Gratian or Gratia/nus, [Fr. GRATIEN,] an Italian 
Benedictine monk, a native of Tuscany, lived about 
1125-50, and was the author of a work entitled ‘‘ Decre- 
tum,” being a collection of the canons of the Church. 
It was received with great favour by the pope, and has 
been generally adopted by the Catholic colleges. 

Gratiani. See GRAZIANI. 

Gratien, the French for GRATIAN, which see, 

Gratien, gra’se-AN’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French theo- 
logian and writer, born in 1747, was appointed Bishop 
of the Lower Seine in 1792. Died in 1799. 

Gratiolet, gra’te’o’l4a’, (Louis PIERRE,) a French 
naturalist and anatomist, born at Sainte-Foy (Gironde) 


See 
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in 1815. He wrote treatises on anatomy, and became in 
1854 an assistant naturalist in the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris. Died in 1865. 

Gra’tius, (gra’she-us,) a Latin poet, and friend of Ovid, 
surnamed Fauis’cus from the place of his birth. His 
only extant poem is entitled “‘ Cynegeticon.” 

Gratius, grat’/se-us, or Graes, grés, (ORTWIN,) a 
German Roman Catholic theologian, born in the diocese 
of Miinster, became professor at Cologne in 1509. He 
was ridiculed by Hutten and Reuchlin in the “ Letters 
of Obscure Men,” (‘“Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,’’) 
which were addressed to Gratius. Died in 1541. 

Grat’tan, (HENRY,) an eminent Irish statesman and 
orator, born at Dublin in 1750. He was educated at 
Trinity College, and subsequently studied Jaw in Lon- 
don. In 1775 he was chosen to represent the borough 
of Charlemont in the Irish Parliament, where he acted 
with the opposition or Whig party and distinguished 
himself by his zeal and eloquence, and acquired great 
popularity. In 1780 he procured the passage of the 
resolution “that the king’s most excellent Majesty, and 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, are the only power 
competent to make laws to bind Ireland.” About this 
time he received from the Irish Parliament the sum of 
fifty thousand pounds, “as a testimonial of the national 
gratitude for his great national services.” In 1785 he 
opposed the propositions relating to the trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland, known as Orde’s Propositions, 
and, in consequence chiefly of his efforts, they were 
abandoned. He was returned to Parliament in 1790 for 
Dublin, and advocated the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. On the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam from Ireland, 
Grattan retired temporarily from the public service. 
When. the union with Great Britain was proposed, he 
took his seat again,,in order to oppose it, and after the 
measure was carried, in 1805, entered the Imperial Par- 
liament, first as member for Malton, and the following 
year for Dublin. In 1806 he was offered by Mr. Fox 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer, which he 
declined. Having been requested by the Catholics of 
Ireland to present a petition to the British Parliament, 
he complied, although in declining health. He grew 
worse after his arrival in London, and died there in May, 
1820. Sir James Mackintosh, in his eulogium on Grat- 
tan, says, ‘The purity of his life was the brightness of 
his glory. Among all the men of genius I have known, 
I have never found so much native grandeur of soul 
accompanying all the wisdom of age and all the sim- 
plicity of genius.” 

See H. Grattan, Jr., ‘‘Life and Times of Henry Grattan,” 
1839; T. Davis, ‘‘ Life of J. P. Curran and H. Grattan,” 1846; 
“*Edinburgh Review” for February, 1823; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ 
for September and October, 1839. 

Grattan, (THOMAS CoLLry,) a popular Irish novel- 
ist, born in Dublin in 1796, passed some years on the 
continent of Europe. Among his principal works are 
“Philibert, a Poetical Romance,” (Bordeaux, 1819,) 
“High-Ways and By-Ways,” (2 vols., 1823,) ‘The 
Heiress of Bruges,” (4 vols., 1830,) “Men and Cities; 
or, Tales of Travel,” (3 vols.,) and ‘ Agnes de Mansfelt,” 
(1847.) He was British consul at Boston from 1839 to 
1853. Died in 1864. 

Graumann, grow/man, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a Ger- 
man financier, who is called the reformer of the mone- 
tary system in Germany, published several works on 
currency and exchange. He became director of the 
mint at Berlin about 1750. Died in 1762. 

Graun, grown, (KARL HEINRICH,) a celebrated Ger- 
man composer, born in Saxony in 1701. The fame of 
his early performances having reached the crown-prince, 
afterwards Frederick the Great, he was taken into his 
service, and in 1740 appointed his chapel-master. His 
oratorio of “The Death of Jesus” and his “Te Deum” 
are esteemed master-pieces; his operas had but a tran- 
sient reputation. Died in Berlin in 1759. 

See Fits, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Graunt or Grant, (EDWARD,) an eminent English 
scholar and teacher, born about 1550, was for twenty years 
head-master of Westminster School. In 1598 he was ap- 
pointed rector of Toppersfield, in Essex. He published 
elegant Latin poems, and a “Spicilegium of the Greek 
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Language,” (“Grace Linguz Spicilegium,” 1575.) He | Hague about 1707. In 1715 he accompanied as secre- 


was a friend of Camden and of Roger Ascham, whose 
works he edited, with a eulogy, (1577.) Died in s601. 

Graunt, (JOHN,) an English merchant, born in Lon- 
don in 1620, wrote “Observations on the Bills of Mor- 
tality.” He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1662. Died in 1674. 

Grauw, grow or HROw, or Graaso, gra4/so, (HEN- 
DRIK,) a Dutch painter, born at Horn or Hoorn in 1627, 
was a pupil of Van Kampen. He studied in Rome, 
and settled at Alkmaar, where he died in 1681. ‘His 
manner of composition,” says Descamps, ‘is noble, 
his draperies are flowing, and his colour good.” 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Gravander, gra-van/der, (LARS FREDERIC,) a Swedish 
poet and physician, born in 1778, was active in his efforts 
to introduce vaccination into his country. Died in 1815. 

Grave, de, deh gra’/veh, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) a Flem- 
ish jurist, born at Ursel in 1736. He wrote a curious 
work, entitled “The Republic of the Elysian Fields, or 
the Ancient World,” (3 vols., 1806.) Died in 1805. 

Gravel or Graevell, gra/vel, (MAXIMILIAN KARL 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German jurist, born at Bel- 
gard in 1781, published, among other treatises, ‘The 
Anti-Platonic State,” (1808,) and “General Theory of 
Compacts according to Prussian Law.” 

Gravelot, grav’lo’, (HuBERY FRANGoIs Bourgui- 
gnon—boor-gén’yon’,) a celebrated French designer 
and engraver, born in Paris in 1699, was a brother of the 
great geographer D’Anville. He studied under Restout, 
and subsequently resided many years in London, where 
he acquired great skill in design and composition and 
was patronized by booksellers and publishers. Among 
his best works are the etchings for Theobald’s “ Shake- 
spere,” and illustrations for the works of Racine and 
Voltaire. Died in 1773. 

See Basan, ‘‘Supplément au Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Gravenberg, von, fon gra’ven-bérc’, (WIRNT,) a 
German poet, who flourished about 1210. His chief 
work is entitled “ Wigalois.” 

Graverol, grav’rol’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Protest- 
ant, born at Nimes in 1635, was eminent as a jurist 
and scholar. He was the author of “ Sorberiana, etc.,”’ 
“Observations on the Decisions of the Parliament of 
Toulouse,” and numerous antiquarian treatises, chiefly 
in French. He was well versed in ancient and modern 
languages and nuimismatics, and was perpetual secretary 
of the Academy of Nimes. Died in 1694. 

See Moreért, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique;”?> MM. Haac, “La 
France protestante.”’ 

Graverol, (JEAN,) a brother of the preceding, born 
at Nimes in 1636, (or according to some, in 1647,) became 
successively minister of the Calvinistic churches at Lyons, 
Amsterdam, and London, and wrote several esteemed 
theological works. Died about 1720. 

Graves, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born in Glou- 
cestershire in 1715, was an intimate friend of the poet 
Shenstone. He studied at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and became rector of Claverton, near Bath, in 1750. 
His principal work is a satirical novel, entitled “The 
Spiritual Quixote.” He also wrote “ Recollections, etc. 
of the Life of William Shenstone.” Died in 1804. 

Graves, (RICHARD,) a divine, born in the county of 
Limerick, Ireland, in 1763. He became Dean of Ardagh 
in 1813, and professor of divinity in the University of 
Dublin. He published, besides other works, “Lectures 
on the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch,” (2 vols., 
1807,) which are highly esteemed. Horne pronounces 
them “indispensably necessary to the biblical student.” 
(“ Biblical Bibliography.”) Died in 1829. 

See a “ Life of Richard Graves,” by his son, R. H. GRAVES, 1840. 

Graves, (Rozerr J.,) an Irish physician, son of the 
preceding, born in Dublin about 1797. “ He was professor 
of medicine in the school of physic, Trinity College 
Dublin. His “ Clinical Lectures on the Practice of Medi- 
cine” (1843) have been reprinted in the United States. 
Died in 1853. 

Gravesande,'s, ('s Gravesande,) van, van ser4’/veh- 
s4n/deh, (WILLEM JACOR,) an eminent Dutch philosopher 
and mathematician, born at Bois-le-Duc in 1688. He 
studied at Leyden, and began to practise law at the 


* 


tary the embassy sent to England by the States-General 
to congratulate George I. on his accession to the throne. 
While in London, he became intimate with Sir Isaac 
Newton, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Having been appointed, on his return in 1717, professor 
of mathematics and astronomy at the University of Ley- 
den, he introduced the Newtonian philosophy into that 
institution. He published, among other scientific works, 
“Tnstitutes of the Newtonian Philosophy.” Died in 1742. 


See C. Mauer, ‘‘ Mémoire sur Ja Vie, etc. de ’s Gravesande,”’ 
1858; “f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Gravina, gr4-vee’n4, (GIOVANNI VINCENZO,) an emi- 
nent Italian jurist and writer, born at Roggiano, in Cala- 
bria, in 1664. He studied at Naples, and in 1689 repaired 
to Rome, where he was appointed in 1699 professor of 
civil law in the college di Sapienza, and, in 1703, of 
canon law in the same institution. He was one of the 
founders of the Academy of the Arcadi, and was the 
author of a treatise entitled “Origin of Civil Law,” 
(“Origines Juris civilis,” 1713,) which obtained great 
celebrity, ‘‘Canonical Institutes,” (in Latin,) and a 
“Treatise on the Art (or Principles) of Poetry,” (“ Della 
Ragione poetica,”) also a number of poems and ora-. 
tions. Gravina was the preceptor of the celebrated poet 
Metastasio, whom he adopted as his son and to whom 
he bequeathed his property. Died in Rome in 1718. 

See Fasront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum;’? ANDREA SERRAO, “‘ De Vitae 
Scriptis Gravinze Commentarius,”? 1758; F. Vatprici, “ Elogio 
storico di G. V. Gravina,’’ 1816; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gravina, (PIETRO,) a Sicilian poet and ecclesiastic, 
born at Palermo in 1453. He was patronized by Gon- 
salvo de Cérdova, who appointed him in 1500 a canon 
of Naples. His poems in Latin and Italian were highly 
esteemed at the time: Died in 1527. 

See Roscok, ‘‘ Life of Leo X. ;”? Paoto Grovio, ‘‘ Elogia Virorum 
illustrium ;”’ ‘* Vita Gravine,” in an edition of his poems. 

Gravina, da, da gra-vee’n&4, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
historian, born in the kingdom of Naples. He was the 
author of a “History of Naples from 1332 to 1350,” 
(in Latin.) Died about 1350. 

Gravina, de, da gr4-vee’n4, (FEDERICO,) DUKE, an 
admiral in the Spanish service, was born at Naples about 
1750. For his services against the French he obtained 
the rank of rear-admiral in1794. Having been raised to 
the highest rank—cafrtan-general—in 1805, he combined 
his fleet with that of the French admiral Villeneuve. 
They were defeated by Nelson at Trafalgar, (October 21, 
1805,) where Gravina was wounded. He died of the 
wound, at Cadiz, in February, 1806. 

See Van Trnac, ‘‘ Histoire générale de la Marine ;’’ “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Gravius. See GREAVES, (JOHN.) 

Gravius or Graevius, gra’ve-ts, (JOHANN GEORG,) 
an eminent German scholar and critic, whose original 
name was GRAFE, (or GRAEFE,) was born at Naumburg 
in January, 1632. He became professor of history at 
Utrecht, (1661.) He received distinguished marks of 
favour from Louis XIV. of France and other sove- 
reigns of Europe, and was created by William III. of 
England his historiographer. Among his numerous and 
excellent editions of the classics we may name those 
of Hesiod, Suetonius, Cicero, Propertius, Catullus, and 
Cesar. He also wrote “Treasury of Roman Antiqui- 
ties,” (“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum,” 12 vols., 
1694,) and “Treasury of Italian Antiquities and His- 
tories,” (‘Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum 
Italiz.”) The latter was continued by Peter Burmann. 
Died at Utrecht in 1703. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘Mémoires;” C. Burmann, “Trajectum erudi- 
tum;”? P. BurMANN, ‘‘Oratio funebris in Gravii Obitum,”? 1703; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Gray. See GREY. 

Gray, (Asa,) an eminent American botanist, born at 
Paris, Oneida county, New York, in November, 1810. 
He graduated as M.D. at Fairfield College in 1831, but 
preferred the study of botany to the practice of medi- 
cine. In 1842 he was appointed Fisher professor of 
natural history at Harvard College. He published ex- 
cellent works entitled “Elements of Botany,” (1836,) 
“Botanical Text-Book,” (1842,) ‘‘Genera of Plants of the 
United States,” (1849,) ‘Lessons in Botany,” “ Manual 
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of the Botany of the Northern United States,” (1848,) 
“ Structural and Systematic Botany,” (1858,) and “ How 
Plants Grow,” (1858.) Professor Gray and Dr. Torrey 
were joint authors of a “ Flora of North America,” (1st 
vol., 1838.) ‘As an accurate analyst,” says the “North 
American Review” for October, 1858, “ Professor Gray 
has received a just meed of praise from all foreign bota- 
nists. Standing as he does at the head of the science 
in our own country, and scarcely inferior to any botanist 
of the Old World, we consider it a subject of congratu- 
lation that he has found time, amidst his multifarious 
avocations of a high order, to write two books expressly 
for the young.” His “ Botanical Text-Book” was used 
for several years in the University of Edinburgh. 

See “ North American Review” for January, 1843. 

Gray, (DaviIpD,) a Scottish poet, born not far from 
Glasgow in 1838; died in 1861. A volume of his poems, 
with an introductory notice by R. Monckton Milnes, 
and memoirs of his life, was published in 1865. 

Gray, (FRANCIS CALLEY,) an American lawyer and 
scholar, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1790. He was 
private secretary to John Quincy Adams during his mis- 
sion to Russia. He contributed many articles to the 
“North American Review,” and published other works, 
in prose and verse. Died in 1856. 

Gray, (GEORGE RoBERT,) an eminent English natu- 
ralist, and senior assistant in the zoological department 
of the British Museum, was born at Chelsea in 1808. 
He published “The Genera of Birds,” illustrated by D. 
W. Mitchell, (3 vols. 4to, with 371 plates, 1837-49,) 
a splendid and valuable work. He also wrote many 
memoirs on birds and insects for scientific journals, etc. 

Gray, (HENRY PETERS,) an American painter, born 
in New York in 1819. He studied in Europe, and 
on his return, in 1846, established himself in his native 
city. Among his numerous works we may mention 
“Cupid Begging his Arrows,” ‘The Wages of War,” 
“Apple of Discord,” ‘Blessed are the Pure in Heart,” 
and “ Hagar and the Angel.” 

Gray, (JOHN Epwarp,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
naturalist, brother of George Robert, noticed above, was 
born at Walsall in 1800. He was for many years the 
head of the department of natural history in the British 
Museum, the completeness and excellent order of which 
are to be ascribed, it is said, chiefly to his efforts. He 
prepared several catalogues of that museum, and _ be- 
tween 1825 and 1860 wrote several hundred memoirs on 
zoology, which have been published in various journals. 

Gray, (RoBERT,) an English divine, born in London 
in 1762, became, in 1827, Bishop of Bristol. He was 
the author of a ‘‘ Key to the Old Testament and Apocry- 
pha,” (1790,) “Connexion between the Sacred Writings 
and the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors,” 
(1819,) and other valuable religious works. Died in 1834. 

Gray, (STEPHEN,) an English experimental philoso- 
pher, made several valuable discoveries with regard to 
electricity, and was the inventor of an electric planeta- 
rium. Died in 1736. 

See Prizstiey’s ‘‘ History of Electricity.”’ 

Gray, (THOMAS,) an eminent English poet, born in 
London in 1716. He was sent at an early age to Eton, 
where he formed an intimacy with Horace Walpole and 
Richard West, son of the Chancellor of Ireland. He 
studied at Peter-House College, Cambridge, and in 1739 
visited France and Italy in company with Horace Wal- 
pole. After they had spent some time together at Rome 
and Florence, the difference in their tastes caused a dis- 
agreement between them, and they separated. “Gray,” 
says Walpole, “was too serious a companion. He was 
for antiquities, etc., whilst I was for perpetual balls and 
plays: the fault was mine.” Gray returned to England 
in 1741, and in 1742 took his degree of bachelor of civil 
law at Cambridge, where he continued to reside, on ac- 
‘count of the facilities for study which the place afforded. 
About this time he wrote his “ Ode to Spring,” ‘“ Hymn 
to Adversity,” and ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,” which were published some years after. His 
“Elegy written in a Country Church-Yard” (1749) was 
received with the greatest favour, and soon ran through 
eleven editions. No poem, perhaps, was ever more uni- 
versally admired: it has been translated into the prin- 


cipal modern languages of Europe, a dozen different 
versions having, it is said, appeared in French. In 1743 
Gray lost his most intimate friend, West, whom he has 
lamented in an English sonnet and in the apostrophe to 
his unfinished poem “De Principiis Cogitandi.” This 
bereavement was followed in 1753 by the death of the 
poet’s mother, a woman of great excellence, to whom he 
had been devotedly attached. He published in 1757 
his “Ode on the Progress of Poesy,” and ‘The Bard,” 
which, being less adapted to the popular taste, were less 
generally appreciated. On the death of Cibber, in the 
same year, the vacant laureateship was offered to Gray ; 
but it was declined. He was appointed in 1769 profes- 
sor of modern history at Cambridge. In 1770 his health, 
which had been some time declining, became much worse, 
and he died in July, 1771, of an attack of gout in the 
stomach, Gray occupies a very high rank in English 
literature, not only as a poet, but as an elegant prose- 
writer and an accomplished scholar. He delighted in 
knowledge for its own sake, and his profound and varied 
learning embraced, in addition to classical and scientific 
studies, those of antiquities and the fine arts. 

See Mason, ‘‘ Life of T. Gray,” 1778; Mirrorp, “ Life of T. 
Gray,”’ prefixed to his Works, 1816 ; Jounson, “‘ Lives of the English 
Poets 7’ Hazuitt, “* Lectures on the English Poets ;”” HENRY REED, 
“Memoir of T. Gray,”’ prefixed to an edition of his poems, 1850; 
ALLIBONE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 

Gray’don, (ALEXANDER,) a writer, born at Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, in 1752, was a soldier in the American 
Revolution. He published “Memoirs of a Life chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania,” etc., (1811.) Died in 1818. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. 1. 


Gray’son, (WILLIAM J.,) an American politician and 
poet, born in Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1788. He repre- 
sented a district of that State in Congress from 1833 
to 1837. Among his works are ‘‘The Hireling and the 
Slave,” a poem, (1854,) and ‘ Chicora,” an Indian tale. 

Graziani, grit-se-4’/nee, an Italian sculptor, whose 
proper name was BArTisrA BALLANYTI, was born at 
Faenza in 1762; died in 1835. 

Graziani, (ANTONIO MArIA,) an Italian prelate and 
historical writer, born in Tuscany in 1537. He became 
secretary to Pope Sixtus V. in 1584, and in 1592 was 
created Bishop of Amelia by Clement VIII., in whose 
election he had a prominent part. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of the War of Cyprus,” (in Latin,) and a work 
“On the Fortunes of Illustrious Men,” (‘De Casibus 
Virorum illustrium,” 1680,) also a life (in Latin) of his 
friend and patron Cardinal Commendone. Died in r6rt. 

See Trrasoscui, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’? Grazi- 
ANI, ‘‘De Scriptis invita Minerva,”’ 1725, which contains his auto- 
biography. 

Graziani, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian historian, born at 
Bérgamo about 1670, wrote a “ History of Venice from 
1615 to 1700,” (2 vols., 1728.) Died about 1730. 

Graziani or Gratiani, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian poet, 
once popular, was born at Pérgola in 1604. His chief 
works are “Cleopatra,” (1626,) “The Conquest of 
Granada,” (1650,) and ‘‘Cromwell,” (“11 Cromvello,” 
a tragedy, 1671.) Died in 1675. 

Grazzini, (ANTONIO FRANCESCO.) See LAsca. 

Grazzini, grat-see’nee, (GIOVANNI PAOLO,) an Italian 
painter, of the school of Ferrara. He began to paint 
when he was about fifty years old. Died in 1632. 

Greathead. See GROSSETESTE. 

Great/heed, (BERrIE,) an Enelish “ttérateur, born 
in Warwickshire in 1759. He wrote a tragedy entitled 
“The Regent.” Died in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


Great/o-rex, (THOMAS,) an English musician and 
savant, born in Derbyshire in 1758. He became pro- 
fessor of music in London in 1788, and in 1819 organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and contributed to the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” a treatise on measuring mountains by 
the barometer. Died in 1831, 

Great/rakes, (VALENTINE,) a celebrated empiric, 
born in the county of Waterford, Ireland, in 1628, pro- 
fessed to be able to heal diseases by his touch. Having 
visited England, he was invited to Whitehall, and was 
patronized by Dr. Henry More and other learned men. 
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He enjoyed a high reputation for integrity and benevo- 
lence, and several eminent physicians bore witness a 
the efficacy of his cures. Died about 1700. 

See J. Granvit, “Scepsis Scientifica;” Derteuzs, “ Histoire 
critique du Magnétisme animal,” 

Greaves, greevz, (Sir EDWARD,) an English physician, 
was born in Surrey about 1615. In 1643 he became first 
professor of medicine at Merton College, and was ap- 
pointed, after the restoration, physician-in-ordinary to 
Charles II. Died in 1680. 

Greaves, [Lat. Gra’vius,] (JOHN,) an eminent Eng- 
lish mathematician and antiquary, was born in Hamp- 
shire in 1602. He became professor of geometry at 
Gresham College, London, in 1630, and in 1637 visited 
Egypt and the Levant. He took a survey of the Pyra- 
mids, of which he published the first accurate descrip- 
tion. After his return he was appointed, in 1643, 
Savilian professor of astronomy, which post he was 
compelled to resign in 1648 because he was a royalist. 
He published, among other works, a “ Discourse on the 
Roman Foot and Denarius,” etc. Died in 1652. 

See “Life of Greaves,’ by Bircn, prefixed to his Miscellaneous 
Works; Warp, ‘Lives of the Gresham Professors ;’’? NicERON, 
“ Mémoires ;”) THomas Smitu, “ Vita J. Gravii,’’ 1699. 

Greaves, (THoMAs,) an English Orientalist of high 
reputation, born about 1610, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding, and a friend of Selden. He rose through several 
preferments to be a prebendary of Peterborough. He 
wrote some valuable philological treatises. Died in 1676. 

See Woop, ‘* Athenz Oxonienses.’’ 


Grechetto. See CasriGLIONE, (GIOVANNI BENE- 
DEtTO.) 

Grécourt, de, deh gra’koor’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
JosepH Willart—ve'lar’,) a French poet, of Scottish 
extraction, born at Tours in 1684. He was the author 
of songs, epigrams, and fables of a licentious character. 
Died in 1743. 

See Votrairg, ‘Age of Louis XIV.” 


Gree/ley, (HorAcE,) an American journalist, distin- 
guished as an opponent of slavery, born at Amherst, 
New Hampshire, in February, 1811, was the son of a 
poor farmer, who removed to Vermont in 1821. He 
learned the art of printing at East Poultney, Vermont, 
where he worked about four years, (1826-30,) and be- 
came at an early age well versed in party politics. He 
adopted the Universalist creed before he was of age, and 
supported the Anti-Masonic party. After he had worked 
a few months in a printing-office in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
he sought employment in the city of New York in August, 
1831, having only ten dollars in his pocket. As he had 
no friends or acquaintances in New York, and his dress 
was very odd and shabby, he met with many repulses; 
but at last he obtained work. He was employed as a 
journeyman printer for fourteen months, and in January, 
1833, became a partner of Francis Story, and began to 
print the ‘““Morning Post,” the first daily penny paper 
ever published, It was discontinued in a few weeks. 
The firm of Greeley & Co. founded in March, 1834, “The 
New- Yorker,” a weekly literary journal, (neutral in poli- 
tics,) of which Mr. Greeley wrote the editorial articles. 
The ‘“‘ New-Yorker” was issued for seven years, and be- 
came an influential paper, but was not profitable to the 
publishers. He married Miss Cheney, of North Caro- 
lina, in 1836. _ From March, 1838, to March, 1839, he 
edited “The Jeffersonian,” a weekly Whig paper, pub- 
ished under the direction of the Whig Central Com- 
mittee of the State of New York. About May, 1840 
he began to publish “The Log Cabin,” a weekly paper, 
which supported General Harrison for President and 
had a large circulation, (over 80,000.) “The Log Cabin,” 
says Parton, ‘‘ gave him an immense reputation in all parts 
of the country as an able writer and a zealous politician.” 

In April, 1841, he founded “The Daily Tribune,” 
price one cent, of which Henry J. Raymond (afterwards 
editor of the New York ‘“* Times”) was assistant editor. 
Since that date the size and the price of the “Tribune” 
have been much increased. Mr. Greeley advocated the 
election of Henry Clay to the Presidency in 1844, and 
after his defeat, assumed an attitude of more decided 
nostility to slavery. In 1848 he was elected member of 
Congress to fill a vacancy for a term which expired in 


March, 1849. He published in 1850 “ Hints towards 
Reforms,” composed partly of lectures which he had 
delivered at various places on temperance, popular edu- 
cation, the organization of labour, etc. ‘ His subject,” 
says Parton, ‘tis ever the same ; the object of his public 
life is single. It is the ‘ EMANCIPATION OF LAgOR ;’ its 
emancipation from ignorance, vice, servitude, poverty.” 
Having visited Europe in 1851, he published “ Glances 
at Europe.” He supported, in successive Presidential 
elections, General Scott in 1852, J. C. Fremont in 1856, 
and Abraham Lincoln in 1860, having exerted his influ- 
ence against the nomination of W. H. Seward at the 
Chicago Convention of that year. In 1864 he published 
the first volume of ‘*The American Conflict,’ (2 vols.) 
He favoured the plan of universal amnesty and universal 
suffrage at the end of the civil war, and offered himself 
as bail for Jefferson Davis in May, 1867, for which he 
was censured by many of his own party. 

See Parton, ‘‘ Life of Horace Greeley,’’ 1855; D. W. BARTLETT, 
“Modern Agitators;’ Buncay, ‘‘OffHand Takings,” 1854; H. 
GREELEY, “‘ Recollections of a Busy Life,’’ 1868. 

Green, (ASHBEL,) an American theologian, born in 
Hanover, New Jersey, in 1762, graduated at Princeton 
in 1782, He became pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia in 1787, and officiated as chap- 
Jain to Congress from 1792 till 1800. He was a principal 
founder of the Philadelphia Bible Society, formed in 
1809. In 1812 he was appointed president of Princeton 
College. He resigned that position in 1822, and re- 
turned to Philadelphia, where he edited the ‘‘ Christian 
Advocate.” He published Sermons, Discourses, etc. 
Died in 1848. 

See Joseru H. Jonss, ‘‘ Life of Ashbel Green, begun to be written 
by himself,” etc., 1849. 

Green, (EDWARD BuRNaAByY,) an English scholar, a 
brother of Admiral Burnaby, made translations from 
Anacreon, Pindar, and Apollonius Rhodius. Died in 1788. 

Green, (Horacg,) an American physician, born in 
Chittenden, Vermont, in 1802, graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1824. He took a prominent part in founding 
the New York Medical College in 1850, and has since 
been president of its faculty, and emeritus professor 
of the theory and practice of medicine. Dr. Green is 
distinguished for his novel treatment of diseases of the 
air-tubes which had very generally been deemed in- 
curable. In 1846 he published a “Treatise on Diseases 
of the Air-Passages.” Among his other works are his 
“ Pathology and ‘Treatment of the Croup,” (1849,) and 
“Surgical Treatment of the Polypi of the Larynx and 
the Gédema of the Glottis,” (1852.) 

Green, (JAcoB,) M.D., professor of chemistry in Jef- 
ferson Medical College, born in Philadelphia in 1790. 
Among his works may be mentioned his ‘Chemical 
Philosophy,” ‘‘ Astronomical Recreations,” “ Botany of 
the United States,” ‘‘ Trilobites of North America,” and 
“Travels in Europe,” (1828.) Died in 1841. 

Green, (JAmeEs S.,) an American politician, born in 
Fauquier county, Virginia, in 1817. He settled in Mis- 
souri, and was elected a member of Congress in 1846. 
He represented Missouri in the Senate of the United 
States from 1857 to 1861. He was a disunionist Demo- 
crat. Died in 1870. 

Green, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born in Yorkshire 
about 1706. He studied at Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became regius professor of theology in 
1748, and vice-chancellor about 1750. In 1756 he was 
created Bishop of Salisbury. Died in 1779. 

Green, (JOHN RICHARD.) See GIFFORD, (JOHN.) 

Green, (JosEpH HENRY,) an English surgeon, born in 
1791. He became professor of surgery in King’s College, 
London, about 1830. He published ‘ Vital Dynamics ” 
and “Mental Dynamics.” Died in 1863. 

Green, (Mary ANNE Everett,) an English authoress, 
a daughter of Rev. Robert Wood, was born at Sheffield 
about 1818. She married a Mr. Green in 1845. She 
published “Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies 
of Great Britain,” (3 vols., 1846,) “Lives of the Prin- 
cesses of England,” (6 vols., 1849-55,) which is highly 
esteemed, and the “Letters of Henrietta Maria, Queen- 
Consort of Charles I.,” (1857,) with other important 
works. 
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Green, (MATTHEW,) an English poet, born in London 
in 1696, wrote a poem, “The Spleen,” which was com- 
mended by Pope and other critics. Died in 1737. 

See JoHNson and CHAvmeErs, “ Lives of the English Poets ;” 
CAMPBELL, “Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Green, (THOMAS,) an English writer, born at Ipswich 
in 1769. He published a work on the “Theory of 
Morals,” and “Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of 
Literature,” (1810.) Died in 1825. 

Green, (THomas,) an American general, born in Vir- 
ginia avout 1816. He took arms against the Union in 
1861, became a commander of cavalry, and distinguished 
himself in several actions in Louisiana in 1863. He was 
raised to the rank of major-general, and was killed on 
Red River in April, 1864. 

Green, (VALENTINE,) a celebrated English engraver, 
born in Warwickshire in 1739, settled in London, where 
he acquired great skill in mezzotint engraving. In 1774 
he became associate engraver of the Royal Academy. 
Among his master-pieces are his prints after West’s 
picture of the “Return of Regulus to Carthage,” and 
portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Died in 1813. 

See Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.’’ 

Greene, (CHARLES GoRDON,) an American journalist, 
born in Boscawen, New Hampshire, in 1804. He became 
proprietor of the “ Boston Statesman,” and in 1831 es- 
tablished in Boston the “ Morning Post,” a Democratic 
paper, which was successful. 

Greene, (CHRISTOPHER,) COLONEL, an American 
officer, born in Warwick, Rhode Island, in 1737. 
commanded Fort Mercer, at Red Bank, on the Delaware 
River, in 1777, and repulsed a body of Hessians who 
attacked that fort. He was killed near the Croton River 
in May, 178r. 

Greene, (GEORGE S.,) an American general, born in 
Rhode Island about 1801, graduated at West Point in 
1823. He became a brigadier-general in 1862, and served 
at the battle of Antietam in September of that year, at 
Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863, and in other actions. 

Greene, (GEORGE WASHINGYON,) an American au- 
thor, a grandson of General Nathaniel Greene, was born 
at East Greenwich, Kent county, Rhode Island, in 1811. 
He was consul of the United States at Rome from 1837 
to 1845. He contributed a “Life of General Nathaniel 
Greene” to Sparks’s “‘ American Biography,” edited Ad- 
dison’s Complete Works, (1854,) and wrote, besides other 
works, “ Historical Studies, chiefly on Italian History 
and Literature,” (1850,) anda “ Life of General Nathaniel 
Greene,” (of which the first volume appeared in 1867.) 

Greene, (MAURICE,) an eminent English composer 
of church music, born in London about 1696. He was 
appointed in 1726 organist and composer to the chapels 
royal, and became professor of music in the University 
of Cambridge. His ‘‘ Forty Anthems” (2 vols. fol.) are 
esteemed his master-pieces ; he also composed songs and 
cantatas of great beauty. Died in 1755. 

See Hawkins, “ History of Music.” 

Greene, (NATHANIEL,) a distinguished American 
yeneral, born in Warwick, Rhode Island, on the 27th of 
May, 1742. His father was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and owner of an iron-forge, in which Nathaniel 
worked for many years. In 1770 he was elected to the 
General Assembly of the colony. Anticipating the im- 
pending appeal to arms, he began to study the art of war. 
He married Miss Littlefield in July, 1774. In May, 1775, 
he was chosen a brigadier-general of the militia of Rhode 
Island, and joined the army near Boston. He soon 
gained the confidence of General Washington, who se- 
lected him to command the army sent to defend Long 
Island ; but a violent attack of fever prevented him from 
taking part in the battle of Long Island, August, 1776. 
He commanded the division with which Washington 
marched in person at the battle of Trenton, December, 
1776. In September, 1777, he distinguished himself at 
the battle of the Brandywine, and in October commanded 
the left wing at the battle of Germantown, At the 
request of General Washington, he accepted in March, 
1778, the position of quartermaster-general, the duties 
of which he performed with great ability until August, 
1780. He commanded the right wing at Monmouth, 
June, 1778, and defeated Sir Henry Clinton at Springfield, 
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New Jersey, on the 23d of June, 1780. In the October 
ensuing he was appointed to the command of the South- 
ern army, then greatly disorganized and nearly destitute 
of supplies. A part of his army gained a victory at Cow- 
pens in January, 1781, soon after which he moved his 
army to the Catawba River. Pursued by a superior 
force under Lord Cornwallis, he retreated in good order 
through North Carolina to the Dan River in February. 
On this occasion General Washington wrote to him, 
“Your retreat before Cornwallis is highly applauded 
by all ranks.” Having been reinforced, he marched to 
Guilford Court-House, where he encountered the enemy 
on the 15th of March, 1781. Here was fought an inde- 
cisive battle, and the British remained masters of the 
field; but their loss had been so severe that Cornwallis 
immediately retreated towards the sea. In April, 1781, 
General Greene adopted the bold resolution to march 
into South Carolina, and was defeated at Hobkirk’s 
Hill, near Camden. The British, however, were unable 
to follow up this victory, and in May General Greene 
marched to the siege of Ninety-Six, a fortified post 
near the Saluda River. The siege was raised about 
the end of June by the approach of Lord Rawdon; but 
the place was soon after evacuated by the British, 
who, retiring southeastward, were pursued to Orange- 
burg by General Greene. The next important event of 
the campaign was the severe battle of Eutaw Springs, 
(September, 1781,) where Greene lost 555 killed and 
wounded, but remained master of the field. So great 
was his energy and skill that before the end of the year 
the enemy were driven from all parts of South Caro- 
lina, except the vicinity of Charleston. A medal was 
presented to him by Congress for his victory at Eutaw 
Springs. In 1782 his operations were greatly retarded 
by the want of ammunition, money, and other resources. 
He proposed to enlist several regiments of negro sol- 
diers ; but this proposal was rejected by the civil authori- 
ties of the State. After the end of the war he resolved 
to settle with his family in Georgia, and in 1785 he 
removed to an estate which had been presented to 
him by the State of Georgia, and which was situated 
near Savannah. He died of a sunstroke, June 19, 1786. 
He is generally considered to have been superior in 
military skill and in force of character:to all the gene- 
rals of the Revolution, Washington only excepted. 

See a ‘“‘ Life of General Greene,’ by his grandson, GEorGE W, 
GREENE, 3 vols., 1867 e¢ seg.; Sparks’s “American Biography,” 
vol. xx., (or x. of second series ;) Bancrort, ‘* History of the United 
States ;” WiLtttam Jounson, “Life and Correspondence of Na- 
thaniel Greene,’? 2 vols., 1822; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery . of 
Distinguished Americans,” vol. i. 

Greene, (NAYTHANIEL,) a journalist, a brother of 
Charles Gordon, noticed above, was born in Boscawen, 
New Hampshire, in 1797. He founded in 1821 the “ Bos- 
ton Statesman,” a Democratic paper. In 1829 he was 
appointed postmaster of Boston. He translated ‘ Tales 
from the German,” (2 vols., 1837,) and other works. 

Greene, (ROBERT,) one of the principal English 
dramatists who preceded Shakspeare, was born at Ips- 
wich about 1560. He began to write for the stage about 
1584, and from that time gave himself up to a course 
of dissipation, varied by occasional fits of remorse. 
Among the works known to be his are the ‘“ History 
of Orlando Furioso,” and the “Comical History of Al- 
phonsus, King of Aragon,” also a prose treatise entitled 
“ Greene’s Gréatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentance.” His novel of “ Pandosto” is said to have 
been the original of Shakspeare’s “‘ Winter’s Tale.” He 
died in great poverty in 1592. 

See Coxuigr, ‘‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry; Drake, 
“ Shakespeare and his Times ;”? Disraxtt, ‘‘ Calamities of Authors.”? 

Greene, (THOMAS,) an English divine, born at Nor- 
wich in 1658. On the accession of George I. he was 
appointed one of his chaplains, and in 1721 became 
Bishop of Norwich. He was the author of “Principles 
of Religion Explained,” and other works. Died in 1738. 

Green/field, (WILLIAM,) an English Orientalist and 
profound scholar, published a “Comprehensive Bible,” 
(1827,) “ Novum Testamentum,” (1829,) and other works. 
Died in 1832. 

Greenham, green’am, (RICHARD,) 
divine, born about 1630, was rector of Dry-Dray 
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many years. He left Sermons and other religious works. 
“ He excelled in experimental divinity,” says Bishop Hall. 
Died in 1591. 

Green’hill, (JoHN,) an English painter, born in 1649, 
was a pupil of Sir Peter Lely. He copied some works 
of Van Dyck. Died in 1676. 

Greenhill, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and com- 
mentator, became rector of Stepney about 1656. He 
was ejected in 1662 for noncenformity. He wrote “ Ex- 
positions of Ezekiel,” (5 vols., 1645-62.) Died about 1675. 

Green’hoéw, (Roxert,) M.D., an American writer, 
born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1800, graduated at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York in 
1821. He published a “ History of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia,” (1846.) Died at San Francisco in 1854. 

Green‘leaf, (Stmon,) an American jurist, born in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1783, became Royall 
professor of law at Harvard in 1833, and Dane professor 
in 1846. His chief work is a “Treatise on the Law of 
Evidence,” (3 vols., 1842-53.) Died in 1853. 

Greenough, green’6, (GEORGE BELLAS,) an English 
geologist, born about 1777; died in 1854. 

Greenough, green’6, (Horario,) an eminent Ameri- 
can sculptor, born in Boston in 1805. He was educated 
at Harvard, where he enjoyed the friendship of Allston. 
Before graduating, he went to Rome, to prosecute his 
artistic studies ; and, with the exception of a brief visit to 
his native city in 1826, he resided in Italy, chiefly at Flor- 
ence, until 1851, when he returned to the United States. 
Died near Boston in December, 1852. Of his numerous 
works we may mention his “‘Chaunting Cherubs,” the 
first group in marble ever executed by an American 
sculptor, (ordered by his devoted friend and patron, J. 
Fenimore Cooper,) “The Angel and Child,” “ Venus 
contending for the Golden Apple,” (greatly admired in 
Florence,) a colossal statue of Washington in front of 
the national Capitol, for which Congress paid twenty 
thousand dollars, and a group entitled “The Rescue,” 
(1851,) representing a scene in the early settlement of 
the American colonies, executed by order of Congress. 
A volume of Greenough’s Essays, with a Memoir of his 
Life by H. T. Tuckerman, was published in 1853. 


See, also, TucKERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.’? 


Greenville. See GRANVILLE. 

Green/ville, (Sir BEvit,) an English officer, born in 
1596, was a grandson of Sir Richard, noticed below. He 
represented the county of Cornwall in the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640, and supported the royalist party. He had 
a prominent share in the victory gained by the royal 
army at Stratton in 1643; but he was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Lansdowne the same year. Lord Clar- 
endon says of Sir Bevil, “A brighter courage and gentler 
disposition were never married together.” 

See CLarenpbon, ‘‘ History of the Rebellion,” 


Greenville, (DENIs,) ason of the preceding, was born 
about 1630. He was created Dean of Durham in 1684; 
but he was deprived of his office in 1690 for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to William III. He died in 
Paris in 1703. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses.”? 


Greenville, (RICHARD.) See TEMPLE, EARL. 
Greenville, (Sir Rictarp,) a brave English officer, 
born in the West of England about 1540, was a relative 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was elected to Parliament 
for Cornwall in 1571. As vice-admiral of a squadron, 
he sailed in 1591 to intercept some Spanish merchant- 
vessels. These being strongly escorted, an obstinate 
struggle took place, which resulted in the defeat of the 
English. Sir Richard, though severely wounded, refused 
to surrender until his men accepted the offers of quarter. 
He was taken on board a Spanish ship, but, though 
kindly treated, soon atter died of his wounds, (1588.) : 
See Hakvuyrt, ‘ Voyages,”’ vol. iii. ; 
CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of British Admirals.” : 
Green’wood, (FRANCIS WILLIAM Prrv,) an Ameri- 
can Unitarian minister, born in Boston in 1797, gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1814. He became pastor of King’s 
Chapel, in Boston, in 1824. He contributed to the 
“North American Review,” and published sermons 
essays, etc. Died in 1843. 


ae ‘ ; : 
“ Biographia Britannica ;” 


Greenwood, (GRACE.) See LIPPINCOTT, (SARAH J.) 

Grég/an, (JOHN Epcar,) a noted Scottish architect, 
born in 1813. His principal works are in Manchester 
and its vicinity, and include the bank of Sir Benjamin 
Heywood, a number of churches, warehouses, and _pri- 
vate dwellings. Gregan was a Fellow of the Institute 
of British Architects. Died in 1855. 

Gregg, (DAvip M.,) an American general of cavalry, 
born in Pennsylvania, graduated at West Point in 1855. 
He commanded a division of cavalry under General 
Sheridan in a raid around Lee’s army in May, 1864, and 
at the battles of Meadow Bridge and Trevilian Station, 
in June of that year. He directed the cavalry of the 
army of the Potomac from August, 1864, to February, 
1865. 

Gregg, (JOHN,) an American general, born about 1828. 
He became a brigadier-general of the Confederate army, 
and was killed at Petersburg, Virginia, in October, 1864. 

Gregg, (MAx/cy,)an American general, born in South 
Carolina about 1814, was a lawyer before the civil war. 
He was killed at Fredericksburg, fighting against the 
Union, in December, 1862. 

Grégoire, the French of GREGORY, which see. 

Grégoire, gra’gwar’, (HENRI,) a French ecclesiastic 
and eminent writer, born near Lunéville in 1750. He 
was elected by the clergy to the States-General in 1789. 
In 1792 he was chosen Bishop of Blois under the civil 
constitution, and a member of the Convention, in which 
he took a prominent part in the abolition of royalty and 
negro slavery, (1794.) The Jacobins accused him of a 
design to “ Christianize the Revolution.” He was chosen 
one of the legislative body about the end of 1799, anda 
senator in 1801. Hewas one of the founders and mem- 
bers of the Institute, and corresponded with many savants 
among foreign nations. His election as deputy in 1819 
caused great excitement,.and was nullified by the royal- 
ist majority. Among his principal works is a “ History 
of Religious Sects,” (1810.) Died in 1831. 

See Carnot, ‘‘ Notice historique,’’ prefixed to the ‘‘ Mémoires 
ecclésiastiques, politiques,’’ etc. of Grégoire, 2 vols., 1837; J. La- 
vaub, ‘Notice sur Grégoire,’ 1819; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? G. Kruzcer, ‘‘H. Grégoire, Bischof von Blois,” 1838; 
** London Quarterly Review” for October, 1822. 

Grégoire, (P1rrre,) [Lat. GREGO’RIUS TOLOSA’/NUS,] 
a French jurist, born at Toulouse about 1540, became 
professor of civil law at Pont-a-Mousson. He published 
several legal works in Latin. Died about 1597. 

See Bay r, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Grégoire de Nazianze. See GREGORY NAZIANZEN. 

Grégoire de Nysse. See GRreGorRY OF Nyssa. 

Grégoire le Grand. See Grecory (Pope) I. 

Gregor, the German for GREGORY, which see. 

Greg/o-ras Ni-ceph/o-rus, [Gr. Nixydopo¢ 0 Tpnyo- 
pa¢,|a Byzantine historian and mathematician, born about 
1295, was the author of a “ History of Constantinople 
from 1204 to 1359.” The principal part of it was pub- 
lished, with a Latin translation, in 1562. He wrote many 
other works. He proposed a method for reforming the 
calendar, which was adopted about three hundred years 
later by Gregory XIII. Died about 1360. 

See Faprictius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graeca ;”” Boivin, ‘‘ Vita Nicephori 
Gregore,”’ in an edition of his History, Paris, 2 vols., 1702. 

Gregorio, gra-go/re-o, sometimes written Gregori, 
(CARLO,) an Italian engraver, born at Florence in 1719; 
died in 1759. 

His son FERDINANDO (1740-1800) was a skilful en- 
graver, and worked at Florence. ; 

Gregorio, (Maurisio,) a Sicilian theologian and 
writer, born at Camerata in 1575; died in 1651. 

Gregorio, (RosARIo,) an Italian antiquary and his- 
torian, born in 1753, became canon of a church at Pa- 
lermo, and professor of law. Among his works are an 
“ Introduction to the Study of the Public Law of Sicily,” 
(1794,) and “‘ Discourses on the History of Sicily.” Died 
in 1809. 

Gregorio il Grande. See GrreGory (PoPE) I. 

Gregorius, the Latin of GREGORY, which see. 

Gre-go’ri-us, (PUBLIUS,) an Italian scholar, surnamed 
TIPHER/Nus, born in Umbria, translated into Latin the 
last seven books of Strabo. Died in 1469. 

Gregorius Ariminensis. See GREGORY OF RIMINI, 

Gregorius Florentius. See GRreGcoRY OF TouRS. 
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Gregorius Magnus. See Grecory (Pork) I. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus. See GREGORY NAZIANZEN. 

Gregorius Nyssenus. See GREGoRY oF Nyssa. 

Gre-go/ri-us Par’dus, called also Gregory of Cor- 
inth, an Archbishop of Corinth in the twelfth century, 
was the author of a work on Dialects. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 


Gregorius Tolosanus. See GREGOIRE, (PIERRE.) 

Gregorj or Gregorii, gra-go’re-ee, (GIOVANNI GAS- 
PARO,) an Italian writer, born in 1769, became president 
of the imperial court in Rome in 1811. Died in 1846. 

Greg’o-ry I, Pop, surnamed ‘tHE GREAT, [Lat. GRE- 
Go/RIUS MaGc’/Nus; Fr. GREGOIRE LE GRAND, gra’gwar’ 
leh grén; It. GREGORIO IL GRANDE, gra-go/re-o él 
gran/da,| was born about 550, of an illustrious Roman 
family. He became prefect of Rome in 573. On the death 
of Pelagius, in 590, he was elected pope, and in this station 
showed great zeal in reforming the Church and propa- 
gating Christianity. Previous to his becoming pope, he 
had induced Pelagius II. to send missionaries to Eng- 
land. His character was distinguished by many eminent 
virtues, much alloyed, however, by superstitious weak- 
ness. Among other inconsistencies, he is charged with 
having flattered infamous rulers to secure their protec- 
tion to the Church. His principal works are a treatise 
“On the Sacerdotal Office,” (‘De Cura sacerdotali,”) 
“Books of Morals,” (‘‘Moralium Libri,”) and “ Letters 
and Dialogues.” Died in 604. 

See Maimsoure, “ Histoire du Pontificat de Grégoire le Grand,” 
1686; Baye, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;? GzorG PFAH- 
LER, ‘‘Gregor der Grosse und seine Zeit,’ 2 vols., 1853; FLEURY, 
‘* Histoire ecclésiastique ;” G. GRADENIGO, “S. Gregorius Magnus, 
etc. vindicatus,”’ 1753; DENis DE SAINTE-MARTHE, “‘ Histoire de 
S. Grégoire le Grand,”’ 1697. 

Gregory II,, Porr, was born in Rome, and succeeded 
Constantine in 715 A.D. When in 726 the emperor Leo 
forbade the worship of images, Gregory attempted to 
dissuade him from it. He convoked a council against 
the Iconoclasts, and one to forbid marriage to monks. 
It was during his rule that Boniface preached Chris- 
tianity in Germany. Died in 731. 

See UGHELLI, ‘‘ Italia Sacra.”’ 

Gregory III, a native of Syria, was the successor of 
Gregory II. In 732 he passed a decree establishing the 
worship of images. In 740 he was involved in a dispute 
with Luitprand, King of the Lombards. Died in 741. 

See ALLETz, ‘‘ Histoire des Papes,”’ 1776. 


Gregory IV., born at Rome, became pope on the 
death of Valentinus, in 827. Being called upon to adjust 
the quarrel between Louis le Débonnaire and his sons, 
he offended both parties and also the French bishops. 
He built a new town near/Ostia as a defence against the 
Saracens, which he named Gregoriopolis. Died in 844. 

See ARTAUD DE MonTor, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

Gregory V. was a native of Germany and a relative 
of Otho III. Through the influence of that emperor he 
became pope in 997. Soon after this, Crescentius, a 
man of wealth, assumed the title of consul, and drove 
the new pope from the city. He raised John, Bishop 
of Piacenza, to the tiara; but the next year Otho and 
Gregory returned with an army, imprisoned John, and 
executed Crescentius. Died in 999. 

See PLartina, ‘‘ Vite Summorum Pontificum,”’ 

Gregory VI. was a native of Rome, and succeeded 
Benedict IX. in 1044. In 1046 the emperor Henry IIL, 
in a council at Sutri, deposed the three popes Benedict, 
Sylvester III., and Gregory, and elected Clement II., 
upon which Gregory retired to a monastery, where he 
died in 1047. 

Gregory VII. (or Hil/de-brand) was born near 
Soana, in Tuscany, about 1015. On the death of Alex- 
ander II., in 1073, he was elected his successor. He now 
set about reforming the Church, especially with regard to 
simony, which was very prevalent. He resolved to take 
away from secular princes the right of disposing of sees 
within their dominions. With this view, he sent legates 
to Henry IV. of Germany, one of the most guilty in 
this respect. His admonitions having no effect, he next 
assembled a council at Rome in 1074, in which persons 
guilty of simony were anathematized, and it was decreed 
that no one should be admitted to holy orders unless 


he had taken a vow of celibacy. He summoned another 
council in 1075, in which kings were forbidden, under 
pain of excommunication, to give the investiture of 
sees and abbeys. Henry IV., without regarding Greg- 
ory’s decrees, and indignant at his assumptions, assem- 
bled a diet at Worms and deposed him; whereupon 
Gregory solemnly excommunicated the emperor in a 
council at the Lateran palace, and declared his subjects 
released from their allegiance. This act of Gregory was 
the boldest assumption of power hitherto exercised by 
any pontiff. After Henry had endured a most hu- 
miliating penance, a reconciliation was effected between 
them, which, however, was not lasting. Gregory at length 
retired to Salerno, where he died in 1085. He appears 
to have been sincere in his efforts to reform the Church, 
but to have allowed his ambition to get the mastery of 
him, and aimed to make all powers subordinate to the 
papal see. 

See SpirTieEr, ‘Geschichte der Hierarchie von Gregor VII. ;” 
GriesLey, ‘‘ Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII.,”’ 1829; RANKE, 
‘* History of the Popes ;’’ PLaTina, *‘ Vite Summorum Pontificum ;”’ 
J. Voicr, ‘‘ Hildebrand als Papst Gregor VII.,”’ 2 vols., 1813 ; French 
version of the same, Paris, 1837; JoHN W. Bowben, ‘‘Life and 
Pontificate of Gregory VII.,”’ 2 vols., 1840; G. CASsANDER, ‘‘ Das 
Zeitalter Hildebrands fiir und gegen ihn,’ 1842; “‘Fraser’s Maga- 
zine”’ for November, 1866. 

Gregory VIII, (ALBERTO di Mora,) born at Bene- 
vento, succeeded Urban III. in 1187. He survived but 
two months, and was followed by Clement III. He 
must be distinguished from the anti-pope of the name 
of Bourdin, who also assumed the name of Gregory VIII. 

Gregory IX. (Cardinal UGOLINO) was Bishop of 
Ostia, and a native of Anagni. He succeeded Honorius 
III. in 1227. Soon after his election, he insisted on 
Frederick II. of Germany engaging in a crusade, and, on 
his delay, immediately excommunicated him. The whole 
of this pontiffs rule was signalized by a struggle for su- 
premacy between Frederick and the Ghibelines on the 
one side, and the Guelphs, with the pope, on the other. 
Died in 1241. 

See G. Vosstus, “‘ Gregorii Papz Noni Gesta,”’ 1686. , 

Gregory X., (TEBALDO Visconti,) born at Piacenza, 
succeeded Clement IV. in 1271. In 1274 he convoked 
a general council at Lyons, and effected a transient 
reconciliation between the Greek and Latin Churches. 
Among other reforms, the mode of electing popes by 
conclave was adopted. Died in 1276. 

See P. M. Campi, ‘‘ Vita Gregorii X.,’? Rome, 1665; Bonucci, 
‘“Tstoria del Pontefice B. Gregorio X.,”? 1711. 

Gregory XI, (PIERRE RoGER de Montroux—deh 
mON’tRoo’,) a native of France, and son of the Count 
of Beaufort, was born about 1330. He succeeded Urban 
V. in 1370. In 1377 he transferred the papal see from 
Avignon, where it had been for nearly seventy years, 
back to Rome. Gregory was the first pope who con- 
demned the doctrines of Wicliff. He was a man of 
great learning, and highly esteemed for his unblemished 
character. Died in 1378. 

See ALLETz, ‘‘ Histoire des Papes,’’ 1776. 

Gregory XII. (ANGELO Cornaro,) a native of Ve- 
nice, born about 1325, was chosen successor to Innocent 
VII. in 1406. Owing to the schism which had divided 
the Western Church since 1379, he had a rival in the 
anti-pope Benedict XIII. Ina council at Pisa in 1409, 
the sovereigns of Europe deposed both Gregory and 
Benedict, and elected Peter Philargi, a Greek. The 
other two, however, persisted in their claims, and the 
Western Church had three popes instead of one. The 
great Council of Constance again deposed them in 1415, 
and Gregory was appointed legate to the Marches of 
Ancona. Died in 1417. 

See ALLETZ, “‘ Histoire des Papes,” 1776. 

Gregory XIII, (Uco Buoncompagni,) a native of 
Bologna, born in 1502, succeeded Pius V. in 1572. He 
was distinguished for his knowledge of civil and canon 
law, and his zeal in the cause of education. He endowed 
several colleges at Rome, one of which was called the 
Gregorian College. He reformed the Julian Calendar ; 
and the ‘“ New Style,” (as it is called,) which he intro- 
duced, has been generally adopted. Died in 1585. 


See Ranke, ‘‘ History of the Popes;’’ G. P. MAFFEI, * Annali 
di Gregorio XIII.,”’ 2 vols., 1742; A. DE VIDAILLAN, Vie de Gré- 
goire XITI,”’ 1840. 
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Gregory XIV., (NiccoLO Sfondrato,) a native of 
Cremona, succeeded Urban VII. in1590. He did much 
to promote the French league against Henry IV. of 
France, whom he excommunicated. Died in 1591. 

Gregory XV., (ALESSANDRO Ludovisio,) a native 
of Bologna, born in 1554, succeeded Paul V. in 1621. 
He was of a mild and humane character, and exerted 
himself to put an end to the persecution of the Prot- 
estants in Valtellina. He founded the college De Propa- 
ganda Fide. He was the author of a “Letter to Shah 
Abbas, King of the Persians.” Died in 1623. 

See RANKE, “‘ History of the Popes;’? ALLETz, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Papes.”’ 

Gregory XVI, (Mauro Capellari,) born at Bel- 
luno in 1765. He was made a cardinal by Leo XII. in 
1825, and soon after became prefect of the college 
De Propaganda Fide. He conducted the negotiation 
with the kingdom of Prussia under Pius VIIL, and was 
elected pope in 1831. Died in 1846. He was succeeded 
by Pius IX. 

See A. Manayit, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Grégoire XVI,”’ 1846; 
B. Wacner, “‘ Papst Gregor XVI., sein Leben und sein Pontificat,”’ 
1846; Farint, ‘‘ Lo Stato Romano,” translated into English by the 
Hon. W. E. GLapstone; WIsEMAN, ‘Recollections of the Last 
Four Popes.” 

Gregory OF AGRIGENTUM, a Greek theologian, born 
about 524. He visited Antioch, Constantinople, and 
Rome, and was appointed by the pope Bishop of Agri- 
gentum, in Sicily. Died about 565. 

Gregory or ANTIOCH, a Greek ecclesiastic, who 
became Patriarch of Antioch about 570 A.D. Died 
about 594. 

Gregory OF CORINTH. See GREGORIUS PARDUS. 

Gregory or Nyssa, [Lat. GreGo’Rius Nyssk/Nus ; 
Fr. GREGOIRE DE NyssE, gra’gwar’ deh néss,| Bishop 
of Nyssa, an eminent Greek Father, was born at Cesa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, about 332 A.D., and was a brother 
of Basil the Great. He became bishop about 372, op- 
posed Arianism, and was banished at the instigation of 
the Arians by Valens in 375 A.D. On the death of Valens 
(378 A.D.) he was restored to his see. He had a high 
reputation for learning and eloquence. He died about 
398 A.D., and left many sermons, doctrinal treatises, ora- 
tions, letters, etc., which have often been printed. 

See Dupin, “ Histoire des Auteurs ecclésiastiques ;”? J. Rupp, 
** Gregor’s des Bischofs von Nyssa Leben,” etc., 1834; VILLEMAIN, 
“Tableau de l’Eloquence chrétienne au quwatriéme Siécle ;” Fasrt- 
cius, *‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;? S. P. Hryns, ‘‘Disputatio historico- 
theologica de Gregorio Nysseno,”’ 1838. 

Gregory or RiminI, [Lat. GREGO’RIUS ARIMINEN’- 
SIs,] an Italian ecclesiastic, born at Rimini, became 
general of the order of Augustines at Montpellier. He 
wrote several theological works. Died in 1358. 

Gregory, [Lat. Greco’rtus,] SAINT, first Patriarch 
of Armenia, born in 257 A.D., was of the royal Persian 
family of the Arsacida, and was surnamed THE ILLu- 
MINATOR, from his having converted Armenia to Chris- 
tlanity. 

See Gravina, “ Vita e Miracoli di San Gregorio.” 

Gregory or Saint VINCENT. See SAINT VINCENT. 

Gregory THE THauMmaTuRGisT, [Lat. GREGO/RLUS 
THAUMATUR’GUS; Gr. Tpnyépiog 6 Savuatoupyéc ; Fr. 
GREGOIRE THAUMATURGE, gra’gwar’ to’ma’ttirzh’,| one 
of the early Christian theologians, born in Cappadocia 
in the third century, was a disciple of Origen. He owed 
his surname to his reputation for working miracles. He 
became Bishop of Neo-Czsarea in 240 a.D. He was the 


author of a “ Eulogy on Origen,” “ Symbol of the Faith,” 
and other works. Died about 270, 


Gregory or Tours, [Lat. Gror’/ctus FLoREN’TIUS 
GREGO/RIUS,] one of the earliest French historians, born 
at Auvergne In 544 A.D., was appointed Bishop of Tours. 
His principal work, entitled “ Historia Francorum,” is a 
history of France from the establishment of Christianity 
till 595 A.D. Being persecuted for denouncing the crimes 
of the French sovereigns Chilpéric and Frédégonde 
he retired to Rome, where he died in 595. ; 

See Dupin, “Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques ;?? J. W. 


Lorzetr, “Gregor von Tours und seine Zeit,” 1839; ‘Gallia 
Christiana,’ tome xiv. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 
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Greg’/o-r¥, (Davin,) a Scottish philosopher, born 
about 1627, was the brother of James, who invented the 
reflecting telescope, and was the ancestor of several great 
mathematicians. He was himself remarkable for his skill 
in medicine, philosophy, etc. His three sons, David, 
James, and Charles, were at the same time mathematical 
professors in three universities. 

Gregory, (DAvip,) son of the preceding, born at 
Aberdeen in 1661, was a skilful mathematician, and one 
of the most eminent members of this remarkable family. 
At the age of twenty-three he succeeded his uncle 
James as professor of mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh. He has the credit of being one of the first 
who taught the Newtonian philosophy in his public lec- 
tures. He published, from 1684 to 1703, several works 
on astronomy and geometry. In 1691 he obtained the 
Savilian professorship of astronomy at Oxford. He 
afterwards wrote ‘‘ Elements of Spherical Dioptrics and 
Catoptrics,” and “ Elements of Physical and Geometrical 
Astronomy,” (1702,) the latter of which is his most im- 
portant work. Professor Hutton says, “‘ It was esteemed 
by Newton himself as a most excellent explanation and 
defence of his philosophy.” Died in 1708. His brother 
James was chosen professor of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh in1t791. Another brother, Charles, occupied the 
chair of mathematics at Saint Andrew’s from 1707 to 
1739, when he was succeeded by his son Dayid. 

See Hurron, ‘‘Mathematical Dictionary ;’? CHAmBERs, ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Gregory, (DUNCAN FARQUHARSON,) a British mathe- 
matician, born in 1814, was the son of James Gregory, 
M.D., (1753-1821,) and a descendant of the first James, 
noticed below. He was a Fellow and sub-lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and principal contributor 
to the Cambridge “Mathematical Journal.” In 1841 he 
published an excellent work on the ‘“ Differential and 
Integral Calculus.” Died in 1844. 

Gregory, (EDMUND,) an English writer, published a 
“ Historical Anatomy of Christian Melancholy,” (1646.) 
Died in 1650. 

Gregory, (GEORGE,) D.D., an English author, born 
in 1754, was curate of Saint Giles, London, from 1782 to 
1804. He published a “ History of the Christian Church,” 
(2 vols., 1794,) a “Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,” and 
other works on various subjects. Died in 1808. 

Gregory, (JAMES,) a celebrated Scottish geometer, 
born at Aberdeen in 1638, was the most eminent indi- 
vidual in a family which during several successive genera- 
tions has been distinguished for profound attainments in 
the exact sciences. After leaving the university he de- 
voted his talents to optics, and, at the age of twenty-four, 
invented the reflecting telescope which bears his name, 
and which he described in a treatise entitled ‘‘ Optica 
Promota.” About 1665 he visited Italy, where he passed 
several years and published a work on the “ Quadrature 
of the Circle and Hyperbola,” (1667.) These works pro- 
cured for him the friendship of Newton, Huyghens, and 
other eminent philosophers. On his return to England, 
in 1668, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and professor of mathematics at Saint Andrew’s. In 
1674 -he obtained the same chair in the University of 
Edinburgh, where he died suddenly in October, 1675, 
at the age of thirty-six. Charles Hutton expressed the 
opinion that “his mathematical genius as an inventor 
was of the first order.” The list of his inventions com- 
prises, besides the Gregorian telescope, burning mir- 
rors, the solution of the Keplerian problem, a method 
for the transformation of curves, a converging series for 
making logarithms, etc. He wrote, besides the works 
above named, a ‘Part of Universal Geometry,” and 
“Geometrical Essays.” He left one son, James, born 
in 1674, who became professor of medicine at Aberdeen 
and was the father of John Gregory, M.D., noticed 
below. It is said that sixteen members of this family 
have held professorships in British colleges and schools. 


See Monrucra, “Histoire des Mathématiques;” “ Biographia 
Britannica ;’* Hutton, ‘‘ Mathematical Dictionary 3? CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Gregory, (JAMEs,) M.D., a Scottish physician, born at 
Aberdeen in 1753, was the son of John Gregory, M.D., 
noticed below. He attained eminence as a professor of 
medicine in Edinburgh, and published a “General View 
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of Theoretical Medicine,” (“ Conspectus Medicinze Theo- 
reticee,”) and other professional works. Died in 1821. 
See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Gregory, (JOHN,) an English minister and historical 
writer, born in Buckinghamshire in 1607. His various 
works were published under the title of ‘ Gregorii Post- 
huma,” with a Life of the author by John Gurgany, 
(1st part, 1649.) Died in 1646. 

Gregory, (JoHN,) M.D., a grandson of James Gregory 
the eminent geometer, was born at Aberdeen in 1724. 
He became successively professor of philosophy and 
medicine at Aberdeen, and in 1766 was appointed pro- 
fessor of the practice of physic in Edinburgh. His prin- 
cipal works are ‘Elements of the Practice of Physic,” 
““A Comparative View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with those of the Animal World,” and “A Father’s 
Legacy to his Daughters.” Died in 1773. 


See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Gregory, (OLINTHUS GILBERT,) LL.D., a distin- 
guished mathematician and philosopher, born in Hun- 
tingdonshire, England, in 1774. His ‘Treatise on the 
Use of the Sliding Rule” procured for him the notice of 
Dr. Hutton, to whom in 1800 he dedicated his “‘ Treatise 
on Astronomy.” Soon after this he became editor of 
the “Gentleman’s Diary” and the “Pantalogia.” He 
was appointed a mathematical master in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich, in 1802, and, on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Hutton, succeeded him as professor of mathe- 
matics in that institution. Among his other writings 
are “A Treatise on Mechanics,” “ Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry,” “Lessons Astronomical and Philoso- 
phical,” a “ Memoir of John Mason Good,” a “ Disser- 
tation. on Weights and Measures,” and “ Evidences of 
Christianity,” (1815.) Dr. Gregory was one of the twelve 
founders of the Royal Astronomical Society. As a man, 
he was greatly beloved and esteemed for his goodness 
of heart and eminent Christian virtues. Died in 184r. 

Gregory, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish chemist and phy- 
sician of high reputation, born in Edinburgh about 1803, 
was the author of “Outlines of Chemistry,” (1848,) and 
“ Letters to a Candid Enquirer on Animal Magnetism,” 
(1853.) He also translated Von Reichenbach’s “ Re- 
searches on Magnetism,” and edited several of Liebig’s 
works. He became professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh about 1844. Died in 1858. 

Gregory the Great. See GreGcory (Pope) I. 

Greg’o-ry Naz-i-an’zen, | Lat. GREGO’RIUS NAZIAN- 
zr/NuS; Gr. IT'pyyopuc NavavGyvoc ; Fr. GREGOIRE DE 
NAZIANZE, gra’ewar’ deh na’ze’6nz’; Ger. GREGOR (or 
GREGORIUS, gR4-go’re-us) VON NAZIANZ, gRa-goR’ fon 
nat-se-Ants’,| a celebrated Greek Father, surnamed THE 
THEOLOGIAN, was’ born near Nazianzus about 328 A.D. 
He studied successively at Caesarea, Alexandria, and 
Athens, where he formed an intimacy with Saint Basil. 
He was afterwards associated with his father in the 
bishopric of Nazianzus, where he was distinguished for 
his pulpit eloquence and by the poetical graces and the 
tnild conciliatory spirit of his compositions. During the 
Arian persecution under Valens, he repaired to Constan- 
tinople, where he took charge of a private chapel ; but, 
having incurred the enmity of zealots and courtiers by 
his mildness and his simple style of living, he resigned 
his office. His farewell sermon on this occasion is an 
admirable specimen of pulpit eloquence, full of dignity 
and pathos. Having previously visited Czesarea and 
delivered the funeral oration of his friend Basil, he re- 
tired to his native place, where he devoted himself for 
the remainder of his life to his religious duties and the 
composition of his poems. A collection of these was 
published at Venice in 1504. He also wrote numerous 
orations and epistles, which have gone through several 
editions. ‘“Gregorius,” says Dupin, “deserves to be 
classed with the most perfect orators of Greece,” excel- 
ling his contemporaries ‘‘ in the nobleness of his expres- 
sions, the beauty of his reasonings, and the sublimity of 
his thoughts.” Died in 389 A.D. 

See Vitremarn, “Tableau de 1’Eloquence chrétienne au quatri- 
éme Siécle ;”? Uttmawn, “ Gregorius von Nazianz,’’ 1825; GODEFROY 
Hxrmant, “Vie de S. Grégoire de Nazianze,” 1675; Fasrictus, 
* Bibliotheca Graeca;”’? Socrates, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? Cave, 


““Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Literaria;’’ ‘* Westminster 
Review’’ for October, 1851. 
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Greif. See GrYPHIUS. 

Greiff, grif, (FRIEDRICH,) a German chemist, born at 
Tiibingen in 1601; died in 1668. 

Greig, grég, (SAMUEL CARLOVITCH,) a Scottish ad- 
miral, who entered the Russian service in 1764 and 
accompanied Count Orlof in his expedition against the 
Turks. He was made commandant of Cronstadt in 1775, 
and admiral in 1782. Died in 1788. A monument was 
erected to him at Revel by the empress Catherine. 

See Counr Sk&cur, ‘‘Mémoires;’”? CHAMBERS, ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Grel-let’, (STEPHEN,) a minister of the Society of 
Friends or Quakers, born in France in 1773, was origi- 
nally a Roman Catholic. He entered the body-guard 
of Louis XVI. about 1790, and emigrated to New York 
in 1795. He was converted to the principles of the 
Friends about 1796, and became a preacher, in which 
capacity he travelled extensively. He resided in the 
latter part of his life at Burlington, New Jersey, where 
he died in 1855. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Stephen Grellet,’’ edited by B. SEE- 
BOHM, 2 vols., 1860. 

Gren, grén, (FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT Kart,) a Ger- 
man chemist and writer, born at Bernburg in 1760; died 
at Halle in 1798. 

Grenade, de, (Louts.) See GRANADA. 

Grenan, greh-nén’, (BENIGNE,) a Latjn poet, born 
at Noyers, in Burgundy, about 1680, was professor of 
rhetoric at Paris. His style is said to be pure and ani- 
mated. He translated Boileau’s tenth and eleventh 
Satires into Latin. Died in 1723. 

See Morénrt, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Gren’fell, (Pas’cor,) M.P., an English opponent of 
the slave-trade, born in 1762. He was a coadjutor of 
Wilberforce, and spoke in the House of Commons 
against the slave-trade. Died in 1838. 

Grenier, greh-ne-a’, (JACQUES RAYMOND,) a French 
hydrographer and naval officer, born in 1736, sailed in 
1767 to explore the seas bordering on the coast of Coro- 
mandel and the adjacent islands. He published, after 
his return, a number of valuable charts, and “The Art 
of Naval Warfare,” etc., (1787.) Died in 1803. 


See ‘* Archives de la Marine,” etc. 


Grenier, (JEAN,) BARON, a French jurist, born in 
Auvergne in 1753, published a ‘‘Treatise on Donations 
and Wills,” (1807,) and other works. Died in 1841. 

Grenier, (PAUL,) Count, a French general of divi- 
sion, born at Sarre-Louis in 1768; died in 1827. 

Gren/ville, (Hon. GrorGE,) a distinguished English 
statesman, born in 1712, was a younger brother of Rich- 
ard, Earl Temple, and brother-in-law of William Pitt the 
elder. He became ministerial leader of the Commons 
in 1762, having been treasurer of the navy for some years 
previous. He had mostly acted with the Whigs. While 
advocating a tax on cider, he called on his opponents to 
say where they would have a tax laid: ‘‘ Let them tell me 
where ; I repeat it, sir, tell me where.” Pitt, who was 
then in the Opposition, raised a general laugh against 
him by murmuring the line of a well-known song, 


“Gentle shepherd, tell me where.’’ 


In 1763 the prime minister, Lord Bute, resigned, and 
Grenville succeeded him as first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer. “ We are inclined to think,” 
says Macaulay, “that the worst administration which 
has governed England since the Revolution was that of 
George Grenville. His public acts may be classed under 
two heads,—outrages on the liberty of the people, and 
outrages on the dignity of the crown.” Among the for- 
mer was the famous Stamp Act of 1765. The king hated 
Grenville, and at last got rid of him in July, 1765, when 
the Marquis of Rockingham became premier. He died 
in 1770, leaving three sons, one of whom was Thomas, 
Lord Grenville. 

See Smiru, “Grenville Papers ;’? Lorp Manon, “ History of 
England ;”? MAcautay, article on the ‘‘ Earl of Chatham,” in the 
“Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1844. 

Grenville, (GrorGE NUGENT.) See NUGENT. 

Grenville, (RicHAaRD.) See TEMPLE, (EARL) 

Grenville, (THomAs,) born in 1755, was a son of 
George Grenville, noticed above. He was employed in 
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important missions to the United States, France, and 
Prussia, and after the death of Fox became first lord of 
the admiralty. This post he resigned in 1807, because 
the new ministry was hostile to Catholic emancipation. 
He died in 1846, having bequeathed to the British Mu- 
seum his magnificent library, consisting of more than 
20,000 volumes. 

Grenville, (WILLIAM WYNDHAM GRENVILLE,) LORD, 
an able English statesman and orator, born in 1759, was 
the third son of George Grenville, noticed above. He 
was elected to Parliament in 1782, was appointed pay- 
master-general of the army in 1783, and was chosen 
Speaker of the Commons about 1789. In 1790 he was 
created Baron Grenville, and in 1791 became: secretary 
for foreign affairs in the ministry of Pitt. He retired 
from office with Pitt in 1801. In the Whig ministry 
formed by himself and Fox about February, 1806, he was 
first lord of the treasury (premier) for about one year. 
During several years after 1808, Lords Grenville and 
Grey were the leaders of the opposition ; but the former 
did not support the Reform bills of Lord Grey. He wrote 
Latin poems, entitled “ Nugee Metrice,” (* Metrical Tri- 
fles,” 1824.) For many years he was chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. His wife was Anne Pitt, daughter 
of Lord Camelford. He died, without issue, in 1834. 

See J. Smitn, ‘‘Grenville Papers,’? 1852; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for January, 1820; Attson, “* History of Europe.” 

Greppi, gRep’pee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian dramatist, 
born at Bologna in 1751. His works are numerous, and 
were popular at the time. Died in 1811. 

See Trpacpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri,” vol. viii. 


Gresh’am, (Sir THoMAs,) a wealthy English mer- 
chant, born in London in 1519. He was employed by 
Queen Elizabeth as her agent at Antwerp, and was also 
sent on several diplomatic missions. About 1566 he 
built at his own expense the Royal Exchange, London, 
the first edifice of the kind in England. He founded in 
London, in 1575, the college called by his name. Died 
in 1579. 

See “Life of Sir Thomas Gresham,’’? London, 1845; Warpb, 
“ Lives of the Gresham Professors.”” 

Gresley, gra/le’, (GABRIEL,) a French painter, born 
at L’Isle-sur-le-Doubs about 1710. He excelled espe- 
cially in domestic scenes. Died in 1756. 

Grés/ley, (WILLIAM,) a popular English writer, born 
about 1800. Among his works (published 1835-51) are 
“Bernard. Leslie,” a novel, ‘Coniston Hall,” ‘ Forest 
of Arden,” and “ Help to Prayer.” 

Greslon, gra/lon’, (ADRIEN,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Périgueux in 1618. He visited China in 1657, and 
published, after his return, a ‘History of China under 
the Rule of the Tartars,” (1661.) Died in 1697. 

Gresset, gri’sd’, (JEAN BaprisrE Louls,) a cele- 
brated French poet and dramatist, born at Amiens in 
1709. He entered the order of Jesuits, and, at the age 
of twenty-four, produced a comic poem called “ Vert- 
Vert,” which had great success, and is one of the most 
witty and ingenious specimens of persiflage in the lan- 
guage. It has been translated into English by T. G. 
Cooper. About 1735 he ceased to be a Jesuit, and 
removed to Paris, His “Epistle to my Sister on my 
Convalescence” is greatly admired. He wrote a very 
successful comedy, called “Le Méchant,” (1747,) and 
several tragedies. In 1748 he was admitted into the 
French Academy. Died in 1777. “After the lapse of 
a century,” says De Pongerville, “Gresset has lost 
nothing of his high renown. He is considered one of 
the ornaments of our poetical firmament.” (“Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”) 

See Barty, ‘“‘ Eloge de Gresset.”? : : 
**Revue des Deux M Dalen Senctiey ois Mt 
ec ee eae Cayrot, ‘‘ Essai historique sur la Vie 

Gressly, gréss’lee, (ARMAND,) a Swiss geologist 
born near Laufen about 1813. He gained diStinction by 
his researches in the geology of the Jura Mountains 
Died near Berne in 1865. ‘ 

Gres’/well, (EDWARD,) a learned English theologian 
born at Manchester in 1797. He became a Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He published, be- 
sides other works, “ Harmonia Evangelica,” (1830,) and 


“An Exposition of the Parables and other Parts of the 
Gospels,” (5 vols., 1834-35.) 

Gretch or Gretsch, grétch, (NIKOLAI IVANoviTCll,) 
a Russian /7¢tévateur and critic, born at Saint Petersburg 
in 1787. He was for a time editor of a political and 
patriotic journal, entitled ‘The Son of the Fatherland,” 
and was afterwards associated with Boolgarin (Bulgarin) 
in editing “The Northern Bee.” His principal work is 
a ‘History of Russian Literature,” (1819-22.) He also 
published a valuable Russian Grammar, and a “ Military 
Lexicon,” in which he was assisted by his friend Baron 
von Seddeler. 

See K6nica, ‘‘N. Gretch und die Russische Literatur,’’ 1846. 

Grétry, gra’tre’, (ANDRE ERNEST MODESTE,) a cele- 
brated opera-composer, born at Liege in 1741. He visited 
Rome in 1759, having previously given proof of his ge- 
nius by the composition of six symphonies and a mass. 
He became a pupil of the famous Martini. He after- 
wards repaired to Paris, where he brought out his comic 
opera of “Huron,” (1769,) which met with brilliant 
success; it was followed in rapid succession by ‘‘ The 
Speaking Picture,” (‘‘Le Tableau parlant,’’) “Sylvain,” 
“Zémoire et Azor,”’ The Rose-Tree of Salency,” (“La 
Rosiere de Salency,”) ‘Richard Coeur de Lion,” and 
other comic operas, which raised his reputation to the 
highest point. Grétry was a member of the French In- 
stitute, and of the Academy of Music at Stockholm, and 
obtained various other distinctions. He died in 1813, 
and a monument, by Geefs, was erected to him at Liege. 

See Le Breton, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Grétry,”’ 
1814; ‘‘Grétry en Famille,” etc., by A. J. Grerry, his nephew, 
1815; E. C. pe Gervacury, * Essai sur Grétry,” 1844; FETs, “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens ;”? F. van Hust, *‘ Grétry,”’ 1842. 

Gretser, grét’/ser, (JAKOB,) a distinguished German 
Jesuit and philologist, born at Markdorf, in Suabia, in 
1561. He wrote numerous works, among which is a 
treatise “On the Holy Cross,” (‘*De Sancta Cruce,” 
1600.) Died at Ingolstadt in 1625. 

See his Life prefixed to an edition of his Works, 17 vols. fol., 1734 
-41; Bayie, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Nickron, 
‘* Mémoires.”” 

Greuze, gruz, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a distinguished 
French painter, born in Burgundy in 1726. He excelled 
in delineating domestic scenes of a touching and im- 
pressive character. Among his master-pieces may be 
named a “ Father explaining the Bible to his Children,” 
“Saint Mary in Egypt,” (“Sainte-Marie Egyptienne,”) 
‘““The Good Mother,” a “ Young Girl holding ‘a Dove,” 
and “ The Paternal Blessing.” Died in 1805. 

See Mférimbg, “De la Peinture A Huile;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”’ 

Greve or Greeve, gra’veh or HrRa’veh, (EGBERT 
Jan,) a Dutch theologian and Orientalist, born at Dev- 
enter in 1754, wrote a treatise “On the Last Chapters 
of the Book of Job,” (in Latin.) Died in 1811. 

Greve, van, van gra’veh, (JAN,) a Dutch Arminian 
theologian, born about 1580. He wrote “ Tribunal Re- 
formatum.” 

Greve, van, (PIETER,) a Dutch jurist, born at Deven- 
ter in 1641; died in 1677. 

Grev’ille or Grev’ile, (Sir FuLKE,) Lord Brooke, 
an English poet and miscellaneous writer, born in War- 
wickshire in 1554, was distinguished by the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth, who made him a knight. He was ap- 
pointed by King James I. under-treasurer and chancellor 
of the exchequer in 1615, and obtained from that monarch 
the castle of Warwick, (then in a ruinous condition,) 
which he repaired at vast expense. He was created a 
peer, with the title of Baron Brooke, in 1620. He was 
mortally wounded, in a quarrel with an old servant, in 
1628, Lord Brooke was the intimate friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of whom he published a biography. He also 
wrote a number.of poems and tragedies. 

See Horace WALPOLE, ‘‘ Royal and Noble Authors ;” ‘‘ Biogra- 
phia Britannica.” 

Greville, (ROBERT,) born in 1608, was a cousin of 
the preceding, whose title he inherited. He fought in 
the Parliamentary army, and was killed at the battle 
of Lichfield in 1643. Among his principal works are a 
“Discourse opening the Nature of the Episcopacy exer- 
cised in England,” (1641,) and *“* The Nature of Truth.” 


See Lopcr’s “ Portraits.”’ 
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Greville, (RoprerRY Kayer,) a British botanist, born 
in the county of Durham about 1794.. He published, 
besides other works, *‘ Flora Edinensis : Plants of Edin- 
burgh,” (1824,) and “ The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora,” 
(6 vols., 1822-28,) which was called by Loudon “a truly 
admirable work.” Died in 1866. 

Grévin, gra’van’, (JACQUES,) a French poet, born at 
Clermont-en-Beauyoisis about 1540, was a Calvinist. 
He wrote dramas which had great success, and became 
physician to the Duchess of Savoy. Died in 1570. 

See La Harps, ‘‘ Cours de Littérature.” 

Grew, (NEHEMIAH,) an English naturalist, son of 
Obadiah, noticed below, was born at Coventry about 
1628. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society and of 
the College of Physicians, and published, among other 
works, “The Anatomy of Vegetables,” (1682,) and “ Idea 
of a Philosophical History of Plants.” The former treat- 
ise was translated into French. Died in 1711. 

See Regs, “Cyclopedia ;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Grew, (OBADIAH,) an English Puritan divine, born 
in Warwickshire in 1607. He joined the party of the 
Parliament on the breaking out of the civil war, but he 
opposed the execution of the king. Died in 1698. 

Grey, gra, (CHARLES,) second EARL, an eminent Eng- 
lish statesman and champion of Parliamentary reform, 
was the eldest son of the first Earl Grey. He was 
born at Fallowden, near Alnwick, in March, 1764, and 
educated at Cambridge. Entering Parliament in 1786, 
as member for Northumberland, he became a constant 
supporter of the Whig party and a warm personal 
friend of Fox. He had won a prominent position by 
his splendid talents and eloquence, when he was ap- 
pointed by the House a member of the committee 
to manage the impeachment of Warren Hastings, in 
1788. ‘At twenty-three,” says Macaulay, “he had 
been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran 
statesmen who appeared as the delegates of the British 
Commons at the bar of the British nobility.” 

When the Whig party was disorganized by hostility to 
the French Revolution, Fox and Grey remained constant 
to their principles, and were the leaders of the opposi- 
tion. Mr. Grey was one of the founders of the “ Society 
of the Friends of the People,” a political association 
formed in 1792 to promote reform in Parliament. In 
the stormy and critical times which followed, when the 
more timid Whigs deserted to the dominant party, when 
liberal principles were stigmatized as Jacobinical, when 
the coercive policy of Pitt was supported by large ma- 
jorities, Mr. Grey did not falter in his devotion to the 
popular cause. In 1793 he presented a petition for a 
change in the system of representation, and advocated 
it in an impressive speech. In 1797 he again made an 
unsuccessful effort for reform in the House of Commons. 
On the formation of the Whig ministry of Fox and 
Grenville, in 1806, Mr. Grey, who had recently received 
the title of Lord Howick, was appointed first lord of 
the admiralty. At the death of Fox, September, 1806, 
Lord Howick succeeded him as secretary of foreign 
affairs and leader in the House of Commons. The 
most memorable act of this brief ministry was the 
abolition of the slave-trade, which he cordially sup- 
ported. The Whig cabinet was dissolved in March, 
1807. In the same year, Lord Howick, at the death of 
his father, became Earl Grey, and a member of the 
House of Lords. In 1812 the prince-regent solicited 
Lords Grey and Grenville to accept places in his Tory 
cabinet ; but they declined thus to sacrifice their con- 
sistency and principles, and continued to be the oppo- 
sition leaders in the House of Lords. In 1829 Lord 
Grey concurred in the passage of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill, which had long been a fundamental point in 
his political creed, 

The cause of Reform in 1830 received a new impulse 
by the accession of William IV., and the second French 
revolution. Wellington was compelled to resign, and Ear] 
Grey became premier, adopting for his policy peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform, The first Reform bill having 
been defeated in 1831, the ministers dissolved Parlia- 
ment and appealed to the people, who returned to the 
new House a large majority of Liberals. A second bill 
passed the House of Commons, but was lost in the 


Upper House. The measure finally triumphed in June, 
1832. The Reformed Parliament, which met in 1833, 
abolished colonial slavery and the monopoly of the East 
India Company. In consequence of dissensions in the 
cabinet, Lord Grey resigned in July, 1833. He died in 
1845. He had married in 1784 Mary E. Ponsonby, and 
left eight sons, the eldest of whom is the third Earl Grey. 

See Rorsuck, “‘ History of the Whig Party of 1830; Harrier 
MARrTINEAU, “‘ History of Thirty Years’ Peace.’ 

Grey, (Sir GreorGE,) born in Ireland, travelled in 
Australia in 1837, and published, after bis return to 
England, “ Journals of Two Expeditions in Northwest 
and Western Australia.” He was successively appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Southern Australia, Governor 
of New Zealand, (1846,) and Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, (1554.) He wrote a treatise “On Poly- 
nesian Mythology, and the Traditional History of the 
New Zealand Race,” (1855.) 

Grey, (Right Hon, Sir GrorGE,) G.C.B., a British 
statesman, born at Gibraltar in 1799, was a nephew of 
the second Earl Grey. He graduated with honour as a 
classical scholar at Oxford, and was called to the bar 
about 1826. In 1832 he was elected to Parliament by 
the Whigs of Devonport. He was appointed judge- 
advocate general in 1839, and entered the cabinet of 
Lord John Russell as home secretary in 1846. Having 
retired with his party in 1852, he was appointed to the 
same office by Palmerston in 1855, and resigned in 1858 
when Lord Derby became premier. In July, 1861, he 
again obtained the office of home secretary, which he 
resigned in June, 1866. 

Grey, (HENRY GEORGE,) third EARL, the eldest son 
of Charles, the second Earl Grey, was born in Decem- 
ber, 1802. He was appointed under-secretary of state 
for the colonies in 1830, and resigned in 1833. From 
May, 1835, to August, 1841, he was secretary at war 
under Lord Melbourne. He became an able parlia- 
mentary debater. He succeeded to the earldom in 
1845, before which he was styled Lord Howick. In 
1846 he was appointed colonial secretary by Lord John 
Russell. He retired from office on the defeat of the 
Whig ministry in 1852. 

Grey, (Lady JANE,) daughter of Henry Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, and Frances Brandon, granddaugl*er 
of Henry VII., was born in 1537. She early manifested 
extraordinary talents and a passionate love of learning, 
and, according to her tutor, Roger Ascham, spoke and 
wrote Latin, Greek, French, and Italian with the greatest 
ease. At the early age of sixteen she wrote excellent 
Latin; “but the matter of her letters,” says Froude, 
“is more striking than the language, and speaks more 
for her than the most elaborate panegyrics of admiring 
courtiers.” (See ‘‘ History of England,” vol. vi. chap. 
xxx.) She was married in 1553 to Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, son of the Duke of Northumberland. The latter, 
in concert with Lady Jane’s father, then Duke of Suffolk, 
prevailed upon Edward VI. to settle the crown upon 
Lady Jane Grey, to the exclusion of his sisters Mary 
and Elizabeth. The crown being offered to her after 
the death of Edward, she at first refused, but at length 
yielded to the authority of her father and the solicita- 
tions of her husband. Ten days later, the people having 
declared for Mary, Lady Jane and her husband were 
sent to the Tower, and, after an imprisonment of several 
months, were executed in February, 1554. 

See Hums, “ History of England ;”’ Sir N. H. Nicotas, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs and Literary Remains of Lady Jane Grey,”? 1825; D. W. 
Bartiett, ‘Life of Lady Jane Grey,” 1853; GEorRGE Howarp, 
“ Lady Jane Grey and her Times.” 

Grey or Gray, (NICHOLAS,) born in London in 1590, 
became head-master of Eton in 1631. He was the author 
of a Latin-and-English Dictionary. Died in 1660. 

Grey, (RICHARD,) an English clergyman, born at 
Newcastle in 1694, became rector of Kincote and preb- 
endary of Saint Paul’s. He published, besides other 
works, ‘The Art of Memory,” (“Memoria Technica,” 
1730:) Died in 1771. 

Grey, (ZACHARY,) an English divine, born in York- 
shire in 1687, became vicar of Saint Peter’s, Cambridge. 
He edited Butler’s “ Hudibras,” (1744,) and published 
several theological and controversial works. Died in 
1766. 
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Gribaldi, gre-bal’/dee, (Marrro,) a learned Italian 
jurist and legal writer, born in Piedmont, was succes- 
sively professor of law at Pisa, Toulouse, and Padua. 
About 1550 he became a Protestant. Died in 1564. 

See Bay er, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? TirABoscHl, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Gribeauval, gre’bo’val’, (JEAN BApristr Vaquette 
—va'két’,) a distinguished French general and military 
engineer, was born at Amiens in 1715. He entered the 
Austrian army in 1757, and rendered very important 
services to Maria Theresa during the Seven Years’ war. 
Among these the defence of Schweidnitz, in 1762, against 
Frederick the Great, deserves especial mention. He was 
made lieutenant-general in 1765. Died in 1789. 

See GAUCHER DE Passac, ‘‘ Précis sur M. de Gribeauval,’’ 1816. 

Griboyedof, Griboyedov, or Gribojedow, gre- 
bo-ya’dof, (ALEXANDER SERGIEVITCH,) a celebrated Rus- 
sian poet and dramatist, born at Moscow about 1795. 
Having served for a time in the army, he was sent as 
minister plenipotentiary to Persia in 1828. In February, 
1829, the populace of Teheran, incensed against the Rus- 
sian embassy, attacked their house and assassinated the 
minister, together with the Russians who were his com- 
panions. His principal work, entitled ‘The Misfortunes 
of Genius,” (“Gore ot Uma,”) is the most popular 
comedy in the language, and is so universally admired 
that many of its sentences have become proverbs. 

See E. Mestcuersxt, ‘‘ Les Poétes Russes.” 

Grid/ley, (JEREMTAH,) an eminent American lawyer, 
born about 1705, became attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts. He defended in 1761 the writs of assistance, which 
were obnoxious to the popular party. Died in 1767. 

Gridley, (PHILO,) an American jurist, born in Paris, 
Oneida county, New York, in 1796, was elected a judge 
of the supreme court of New York in 1846. Died in 1864. 

Gridley, (RICHARD,) GENERAL, a brother of Jere- 
miah, noticed above, was born in Boston in 1711. He 
served as engineer in the war against the French, and 
became chief engineer of the American army in 1775. 
He was wounded at Bunker Hill in June of that year. 
Died in 1796. 

Griebner, greep/ner, or Gribner, grip/ner, (MICHAEL 
HEINRICH,) a German jurist, born at Leipsic in 1682, was 
professor of law at Wittenberg. Died in 1734. 

Griepenhielm. See FIGRELIUS. 

Griepenkerl, gree’/pen-kérl’, (ROBERT,) a Swiss //t- 
térateur, born at Hofwyl in 1810, wrote, besides other 
works, two tragedies, ‘The Girondists,” and ‘“ Maxi- 
milian Robespierre.” 

Grier, greer, (ROBERT Coop’rr,) a distinguished 
American jurist, born in Cumberland county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in £794. He graduated at Dickinson College, in 
which institution he is said to have acted as principal 
before he had reached the age of twenty-one. He after- 
wards studied law, and rose to be a justice of the supreme 

court of the United States, (1846.) He resigned in 
February, 1870, and died in September of the same year. 

See Livineston’s “ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 


Grier’son, (CONSTANTIA,) an Irish lady, eminent for 
her talents and learning, born in the county of Kilkenny 
in 1706. She was an accomplished classical scholar, and 
was also well versed in philosophy and the exact sciences. 
She published valuable editions of Tacitus and Terence 
and was the author of a number of poems. Died in 1733. 

See Crsser’s “Lives of the Poets.” 

Gries, greess, (JOHANN DIETRICH,) a German poet and 
littérateur, born at Hamburg in 1775. His “ Phaeton,” 
a poem, published about 1798, led to his acquaintance 
with Schiller, who inserted it in the “Musenalmanach,”’ 
He translated Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” and the 
“Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto, from the Italian and 
Calderon’s dramas from the Spanish. Died in 1842. 

Griesbach, greess’/b4x, (JOHANN Jakos,) a German 
theologian and celebrated biblical critic, born at Butz- 
bach, Hesse-Darmstadt, in 1745. Having studied at 
Tiibingen, Halle, and Leipsic, he devoted himself chiefly 
to the revision of the Greek text of the New Testament. 
He became professor of theology at Halle in 177 eet 
1775 he published his excellent edition of the Greek 
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New Testament. The text established by him has been 
generally adopted. He was chosen professor of divinity 
in Jena in 1776. He published, in Latin, many critical 
works, among which is “ Symbolz Critica,” etc., (1785- 
93 ;) and in German, an ‘Introduction to the Study of 
the Popular Christian Dogmas,” (“ Populare Dogmatik,” ) 
(1779,) which is his most celebrated work. Died in 1812. 

See J. C. W. Aucusti, ‘‘ Ueber J. J. Griesbach’s Verdienste,” 
1812; F. A. Korn, ‘* Gedachtnissrede auf J. J. Griesbach nebst einer 
Skizze seines Lebens,” 1812; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Griesheim, von, fon greess’/him, (KARL GusTAV 
Juuius,) a Prussian general, born at Berlin in 1798. He 
published several military works. 

Grif/fen-feld or Griffenfeldt, (PETER SCHUHMA- 
CHER,) COUNT OF, a Danish statesman, born at Co- 
penhagen in 1635, rose, through various offices, to be 
president of the supreme tribunal and chancellor of 
the University of Copenhagen. His haughtiness and 
abuse of power having made him many enemies, he 
was charged in 1676 with treasonable negotiations with 
foreign courts, and was imprisoned twenty-seven years. 
Died in 1699. 

See C. P. Rorne, “‘ Griffenfelds Liv og Levnet,”’ 1745; GrEs- 
sinc, ‘‘ Griffenfeld; en historisk Fremstilling,”’ 1846. 

Griffet, gre’fa’, (HENRT,) a learned French Jesuit, 
born at Moulins in 1698, wrote numerous theological 
and historical works. Died in 1771. 

Griffet de la Beaume, gre’fa’ deh 14 bom, (ANTOINE 
GILBERT,) a nephew of the preceding, born at Moulins 
in 1756, wrote, among other works, a comedy entitled 
“Galatea.” Died in 1805, 

Griffier, grif’feer, (JOHN,) THE ELDER, an eminent 
Dutch painter, born at Rotterdam in 1656. He resided 
for a time in London, where he died in 1718. Among 
his master-pieces are several views on the Rhine, and 
a “View of the Seven Castles,” in Germany. Fis land- 
scapes rival in beauty those of Teniers and Ruysdael. 

Griffier, (ROBERT,) THE YOUNGER, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in England in 1688. He was distin- 
guished, like his father, for his exquisite landscapes and 
river-views. Died about 1750. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Griffin or Griffon. See GRYPHON. 

Grif’fin, (CHARLES,) an American general, born in 
Ohio about 1826, graduated at West Point in 1847. He 
became a captain in the regular army early in 1861, and 
a brigadier-general of volunteers about April, 1862. He 
commanded a division at the battles of Gaines’ Mill and 
Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, and served under General 
Grant in his operations against Richmond in the summer 
of 1864. He commanded a corps at Five Forks, April 1, 
1865. Died at Galveston in September, 1867. 

Griffin, (Rev. EobMUND Dorkr,) an American Episco- 
palian divine, born at Wyoming, Pennsylvania, in 1804, 
He died in 1830, leaving “ Literary Remains,” which 
were published in 2 vols., with a Memoir by the Rev. 


John McVickar, (1831.) 


See ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1832. 


Griffin, (EDwarD Dorkr,) D.D., an American Pres- 
byterian divine and eminent pulpit orator, born in East 
Haddam, Connecticut, in 1770, graduated at Yale in 1790. 
He was for some time professor of sacred rhetoric in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and in 1811 became 
pastor of the Park Street Church, Boston. It was here 
that he delivered his well-known “ Park Street Lectures” 
on the doctrines of Calvinism. In 1815 he accepted the 
presidency of Williams College. Died in 1837. 

See SpracukE, “ Life of E. D. Griffin,” 1839. 


Griffin, (GERALD,) an Irish novelist, born at Lim- 
erick in 1803, He was the author of “‘ Holland Tide, or 
Munster Popular Tales,” (1827,) ‘The Collegians,” and 
other works, Died in 1840, 

Grif’fith, (ELIzABETrH,) a writer of fiction, born in 
Wales in 1750, published conjointly with her husband, 
Richard Griffith, a popular work, entitled “Letters of 
Henry and Francis,” (1756.) Mrs. Griffith also wrote a 
number of novels and comedies, and “The Morality of 
Shakespeare’s Dramas Illustrated.” Died in 1793. 

Griffith, (Sir RicHarp Jonn,) a geologist, born in 
Dublin in 1784, He was a civil engineer in early life, 
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and became professor of geology in Dublin. About 1850 
he was appointed chairman of the board of public works 
of Ireland. He published a Geological Map of Ireland. 

Griffith, (WiLLrAM,) M.D., an English naturalist, 
borr in 1810. He went to India as a surgeon about 
1832, and spent much time in exploring the botany of 
that region. He wrote several treatises for scientific 
journals, and made large collections of plants and ani- 
mals. Died in Malacca in 1845. 

Griffiths, (RALPH,) an English journalist, born in 
Shropshire about 1720, founded in 1749 the * Monthly 
Review” in London. Died-in 1803. 

Griffon. See GRYPHON. 

Grignan, de, deh grén’y6n’, (FRANCOISE MARGUE- 
RITE de Sévigné—deh sa’vén’ya’,) CoMTESSE, a French 
lady, distinguished for talents and beauty, born in 1648. 
She was a daughter of the celebrated Madame de Sévigné, 
who addressed to her the ‘ Letters” so widely known 
and so generally admired. Madame de Grignan was 
the author of a “Summary of the System of Fénelon 
on the Love of God.” Died in 1705. 

yi Satnt-Simon, ‘‘Mémoires;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”” 

Grigoletti, gre-go-let’tee, (MICHELANGELO,) an Ital- 
jan painter, born at Pordenone in 1801, became professor 
in the Academy of Venice in 1839. Among his works 
is a celebrated picture of ‘The Last Interview between 
the Foscari,” (1838.) 

Grijalva, de, da gre-H4l/va, (JUAN,) a Spanish navi- 
gator, and the discoverer of Mexico, born at Cuellar. 
He sailed on a voyage of discovery in 1518, and arrived 
first at the island of Cozumel, (called by him Santa Cruz,) 
in the Bay of Yucatan. He gave to Mexico the name 
of New Spain. 


See Prescort, “*History of the Conquest of Mexico;”? A. DE 
Sorts, ‘* Historia de la Conquista de Mexico.”? 


Grill, gril, (CLAUDIUS,) a learned Swede, born at 
Stockholm in 1705, was one of the first members of the 
Academy of Sciences in his native city. Died in 1767. 

Grillet, gre’ya’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born about 
1630, was one of the first missionaries to Guiana. He 
published, after his return, an account of Guiana, which 
is still esteemed. Died about 1675. 

Grillet, gre’y4’, (JEAN Louis,) a historical writer, 
born in Savoy in 1756. He was one of the founders of 
the College of Carouge, near Geneva, which admitted 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews without distinction. 
Died in 1812. 

Grillo, grél’/lo, (Don ANGELO,) a learned Genoese 
nobleman, born about 1550, was a friend of the poet 
Tasso, and was patronized by the popes Urban VIII. 
and Alexander VII. Died in 1629. 

Grillparzer, gril’part-ser, (FRANZ,) a German dram- 
atist, born in 1790 at Vienna, where he appears to have 
since resided. Among his best productions are “The 

’ Waves of the Sea and of Love,” a tragedy founded on 
the story of Hero and Leander, and another, called 
“Sappho,” which was translated into Italian. 

See ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine”’ for August, 1852. 


Grimaldi, gre-mal/dee, (ANTONIO,) a Genoese ad- 
miral, of a noble family, captured several vessels from 
the Catalonians in 1332, but was defeated in 1353 by the 
Spanish and Venetian fleet under Niccolo Pisani. 

Grimaldi, (CARLO,) surnamed THE GREAT, Prince 
of Monaco, was commander of the Genoese fleet against 
the Flemings in 1338. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Crécy, in 1346. 

Grimaldi, (CONSTANTINO,) a Neapolitan jurist and 
philosopher, born in 1667. He is chiefly known from 
his controversy with Benedictis on the doctrine of Aris- 
totle, and published an able defence of the Cartesian 
philosophy. Died in 1750. 

Grimaldi, (DoMENICO,) a Genoese prelate, who, being 
appointed by the pope commissary-general of the galleys 
of the Church, took an active part in the battle of Le- 
panto in 1571. He afterwards became Archbishop and 
Vice-Legate of Avignon. Died in 1592. 

Grimaldi, (DoMENICo,) MArRQqu!s, an Italian writer 
pn rural and political economy, born at Seminara in 


1735; died in 1805. 
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Grimaldi, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian architect, born in 
the kingdom of Naples about 1550. Among his best 
works are the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, and 
the chapel of San Januario, at Naples. 

Grimaldi, (FRaNCEsco,) a Neapolitan Jesuit and 
Latin poet, born about 1678; died in 1738. 

Grimaldi, (FRANCESCO AN'TONIO,) an Italian jurist 
and historian, born in Calabria in 1740, wrote “ Annals 
of the Kingdom of Naples.” Died in 1784. 

Grimaldi, (FrRaNcEsco MariA,) an Italian Jesuit and 
natural philosopher, born at Bologna in 1618 or 1619. 
He wrote a valuable work entitled ‘ Physico-Mathesis de 
Lumine, Coloribus,” etc., (1665,) being an account of his 
experiments and discoveries relating to the interference 
of rays of light. He is said to have been the discoverer 
of the diffraction of lights Died in 1663. 

See Fasront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”) Mon- 
TucLA, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 

Grimaldi, (GIOVANNI,) Prince of Monaco, a Genoese 
admiral, who signally defeated the Venetians in 1431. 
Died in 1454. 

Grimaldi, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a celebrated Ital- 
ian painter of Jandscapes and architectural pieces, sur- 
named IL BOLOGNESE, born at Bologna in 1606, was a 
pupil of the Caracci. He was employed by Louis XIV. 
and Cardinal Mazarin to paint in the Louvre, and was 
patronized by Pope Innocent X. Died in 1680. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Grimaldi, gre-mal’dee, (JosEPH,) a celebrated comic 
actor, born in England in 1779. He performed the part 
of a clown with success in London. Died in 1837. 

See ‘Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi,” edited by Boz. 


Grimaldi, (ONorRI0,) Prince of Monaco, born in 1597, 
was created Duke of Valentinois by Louis XIII. of 
France, and obtained many other distinctions. He wrote 
“Genealogica et historica Grimaldiz Gentis Arbor,” 
being a history of the Grimaldi family. Died in 1662. 

Grimaldi, (RANIERI,) Prince of Monaco, a leader 
of the Guelph faction, entered the service of Philippe 
le Bel in 1302, and rose to be admiral of France. He 
gained a victory over the Flemish fleet in 1304, and took 
prisoner Guy de Namur, son of the Count of Flanders. 

Grimaldo, de, da gre-m4l’/Do, (Don JosE Gutie- 
rez de Solorzano—goo-te-a’/réth da so-lor-tha’no,) 
Marquis, a Spanish minister of state, born in Biscay in 
1664. He was secretary of the marine and of war, and 
afterwards chief minister, of Philip V. Died in 1733. 

Grimani, gre-ma’nee, (ANTONIO,) a Venetian noble- 
man, born in 1436. He was appointed in 1499 procu- 
rator of Saint Mark, and captain-general of the fleet sent 
against the Sultan Bayazeed, (Bajazet.) He was elected 
Doge of Venice in 1521. He died in 1523. 

See Daru, “‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 


Grimani, ere-m4/nee, (HUBERT,) a Dutch painter, 
sometimes called JACOBS, was born at Delft in 1599. He 
studied in Venice, and wasa good colorist. Died in 1629. 

Grimani, (MARINO,) became Doge of Venice in 1595. 
Under his rule an expedition was fitted out against the 
pirates of the Adriatic Sea. Died in 1605. 

Grimani, (PrETRO,) succeeded Ludovico Pisani as 
Doge of Venice in 1741. He died in 1752, and was suc- 


ceeded by Francesco Loredano. 


Grimarest, de, deh gre’m&’rd/, (JEAN Ltonor le 
Gallois—leh g4/lwa’,) Strur, a French /térateur, born 
in Paris, was noted for witticisms and anecdotes. He 
wrote, besides other works, a “ Life of Moliére,” (1705.) 
Died in 1720. 

Grimaud, de, deh gre’m0’, (JEAN CHARLES MARGUE- 
RITE GUILLAUME,) a French physician, born at Nantes 
in 1750, became professor in the Medical University 
of Montpellier. He wrote an “Essay on Irritability,” 
and other valuable works. Died in 1789. 

Grimauld. See URBAN V. 

Grim/bAld, written also Grimbold and Grimoald, 
(NICHOLAS,) an English poet, was one of the first among 
his countrymen who wrote in blank verse. ‘‘ As a writer 
of verses in rhyme,” says Warton, “he yields to none 
of his contemporaries for a masterly choice of chaste 
expression and the concise elegancies of didactic versi- 
fication.” He was also the author of a Latin tragedy, 
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entitled “John the Baptist,” and made several transla- 
tions from the Greek and Latin. Died about 1563. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry.” 

Grimké, grim’ke, (FREDERICK,) an American judge, 
of Huguenot descent, born in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1791, removed to Ohio. He wrote ‘‘The Nature 
and Tendency of Free Institutions,” (1848.) 

Grimké, (fHOMAs SmirH,) LL.D., an American jurist 
and philanthropist, a brother of the preceding, was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1786. He graduated 
at Yale in 1807. He was widely known for his efforts 
in behalf of peace, religion, and education. A volume 
of his Addresses on these and other subjects was pub- 
lished at New Haven in 1831. Died in 1834. 

Grimm, grim, (FRIEDRICH MELCHIOR,) BARON, a 
witty German writer, born at Ratisbon on the 25th of 
December, 1723. Having accompanied Count Schon- 
berg to Paris, he became’ acquainted with Rousseau, 
Baron Holbach, and other celebrated persons, and at- 
tracted general admiration by his elegant accomplish- 
ments and conversational talent. When the war broke 
out in the musical world between the partisans of the 
French composer Rameau and the Italian musicians, 
Grimm espoused the cause of the latter. He was the 
head of the queen’s party, called “Coin de la Reine” 
from their assembling in the pit under the queen’s box, 
while the “Coin du Roi,” the French party, took their 
station under the box of the king. About this time he 
published a spirited and witty satire, entitled “Le petit 
Prophete de Boemischbroda,” (1753,) and soon after his 
“ Lettres sur Ja Musique Frangaise,” in which he gained 
a complete victory over his antagonists. After becoming 
secretary to the Duke of Orléans, he wrote, in conjunc- 
tion with Diderot and the Abbé Raynal, his literary 
bulletins, containing acute criticisms on French litera- 
ture. Catherine of Russia appointed him her minister at 
Hamburg in 1795. He died at Gotha in December, 
1807, leaving “‘ Correspondance littéraire, philosophique 
et critique,” which was published by J. Taschereau, (15 
vols., 1829-31.) 

See Tascuereau, “ Notice sur Grimm,”’ prefixed to this edition ; 
MapamMeE p’Eprnay, “Mémoires ;’? Rousseau, ‘Confessions ;”’ 
SaInTE-BeEuves, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi;”? SArntTE-BEuveE et Limay- 
RAC, ‘‘ Gazette littéraire de Grimm: Histoire, Littérature, Philosophie, 
1753-90. tudes sur Grimm,”’ Paris, 8vo, 1854; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for March and October, 
1813, and July, 1814; “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1813. 

Grimm, (JAKoB LuDwWIG,) an eminent German jurist 
and philologist, born at Hanau on the 4th of January, 
1785. He studied law at Marburg, under Savigny. He 
was secretary of legation to the Congress of Vienna in 
1814, and shortly after was sent to Paris to reclaim the 
manuscripts which had been taken away from Prussia 
by the French under Napoleon. In 1830 he obtained 
a professorship at Gottingen, and was also made libra- 
rian. He was deprived of that chair in 1837 for his 
liberal political principles. In 1841 he was invited to 
Berlin, where he was elected to the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He wrote “ Legal Antiquities of Germany,” (1828,) 
“ History of the German Language,” (1848,) and “ Ger- 
man Mythology,” all of which are esteemed standard 
works. He also published a German Grammar, and 
editions of “Reinhart Fuchs” and other fables of the 
middle ages. The “ Kinder- und Hausmahrchen,” writ- 
ten conjointly with his brother Wilhelm Karl, enjoy 
great popularity, and have been frequently translated. 
Died in Berlin in September, 1863. 

_ See J. Scumipr, ‘Geschichte der Deutschen National-literatur 
im neunzehnten Jahrhundert ?? “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review * for January, 1832, and July, 1838; 

Blackwood’s Magazine” for February, 1840. 

Grimm, (LUDWIG Emit,) a German painter and en- 
graver, younger brother of the preceding, was born at 
Hanau in 1790. He became, in 1832, professor in the 
Academy of Painting at Cassel. Died in 1863. 

Grimm, (WILHELM KarL,) an eminent linguist, a bro- 
ther of the preceding, was born at Hanau in 1786. He 
was associated in the literary labours of his brother Jakob 
Ludwig, whom he accompanied to Gottingen in 1830, 
and subsequently to Berlin, where he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. He published editions 
of the “ Hildebrandslied,” ‘Grave Ruodolf,” “ Rolands- 
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lied,” and other German poems of the middle ages ; also 
a translation of “Old Danish Hero-Ballads,” a treatise 
“On German Runic Inscriptions,” and one “On German 
Traditions.” He was engaged with his brother Jakob 
Ludwig on a large and very complete German Dic- 
tionary, of which two volumes appeared in 1859. Died 
in 1859. 

Grimmelshausen, von, fon grim/mels-héw’zen, 
(CHRISTOFFEL,) a German writer, born in Hesse-Cassel 
about 1625, produced a romance entitled ‘Simplicissi- 
mus,” (1669,) a work of superior merit. Died in 1676. 

Grimmer, grim/mer, or Grimaar, gree/mar, (JA- 
coB,) a Flemish landscape-painter, born at Antwerp in 
1510; died in 1546. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 

Grim/o-ald, son of Pepin the Elder, mayor of the 
Austrasian palace, succeeded his father in that office in 
642 A.D. King Sigebert died in 656, leaving a son, Dago- 
bert, whom Grimoald sent to a monastery, and attempted 
to make his own son king. He was soon after arrested 
and put to death by order of Clovis. 

Grimoald III, Duke of Benevento, succeeded his 
father on the throne of Lombardy in 787 A.p. He was at 
first tributary to Charlemagne; but he soon renounced 
his allegiance, and carried on a vigorous and successful 
warfare against that monarch and his successor Pepin. 

See Sismonpy1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Grimoard, de, deh gre’mo’4r’, (PHILIPPE HENRI,) 
CoMrE, a French general and historical writer, born at 
Verdun about 1750. He published a “ Theoretic Essay 
on Battles,” (1775,) “ Life and Reign of Frederick the 
Great,” (1788.) and other works. Died in 1815. ies 

Grimod de la Reynieére, gre’mo’ deh 14 ra’ne-air’, 
(ALEXANDRE BALTHASAR LAURENT,) a witty and eccen- 
tric French writer, born in Paris in 1758. His “¢ Alma- 
nach des Gourmands” (8 vols., 1803-12) made a great 
sensation throughout Europe. His zeal to promote what 
Montaigne styled “the science of the palate” induced him 
to establish a jury, who held monthly sessions, to decide 
on the merits of particular dishes. Died in 1838. 

Grimoud, Grimou, or Grimoux, gre’moo’, (ALEX- 
Is,) a Swiss painter, born in the canton of Fribourg 
about 1688. His works are chiefly portraits and domestic 
scenes, and are highly esteemed. Died about 1740. 

See Fugsstt, ‘‘ Geschichte der besten Kiinstler in der Schweiz.’’ 


Grim/shawe, (Rev. THOMAS SHUTTLEWORTH,) an 
English clergyman, born at Preston in 1777. He pub- 
lished a “Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond,” and “ Life 
and Works of Cowper,” (1836.) Died in 1850. 

Grim/stone or Grim/ston, (Sir HaRBOTTLE,) a 
noted English lawyer, born in Essex about 1596. He 
favoured the cause of the Parliament, but opposed the 
execution of the king. He was one of the commis- 
sioners who waited upon Charles II. at Breda; and he 
was afterwards appointed master of the rolls. Died 
in 1683. : 

See CLarenpon, “ History of the Rebellion ;” Burnet, ‘‘ His- 
tory of his Own Time.” 

Grin’dal, (EDMUND,) an English prelate, born in 
Cumberland in 1519, rose to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1575. He was distinguished for learning and 
piety, and was a contributor to Fox’s “Acts and Monu- 
ments,” (“ Book of Martyrs.”) Died in 1583. 

See Srrype’s ‘‘ Life of Grindal.”” 

Grin/field, (EDWARD W.,) an English clergyman and 
biblical critic, born about 1784. He published, under 
the title of ‘“Novum Testamentum Greecum,” (4 vols., 
1843-48,) a work designed to show the close connection 
of the Greek Testament with the Septuagint ; also other 
works on theology. Died in 1864. 

Gringore, gran’gor’, or Gringoire, grin’gwar’, 
(PIERRE,) one of the early French dramatists, born in 
Lorraine about 1475, produced a play entitled “The 
Prince of Fools and the Foolish Mother,” said to have 
been written, at the instigation of Louis XIL., to ridicule 
Pope Julius II. Died about 1544. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. i., 1853. 

Grin-nell’, (JosrPH,) an American merchant, born at 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1788. He acquired a 
large fortune by trade in New York city, and became a 
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resident of New Bedford about 1830. He was elected a 
member of Congress about 1843, and re-elected several 
times. 

Grinnell, (Mosrs,) an American merchant, a brother 
of the preceding, was born at New Bedford in 1803. He 
became the head of the firm of Grinnell, Minturn & Co., 
New York. He represented a district of New York in 
Congress for one term, (1839-1841.) He was one of 
the most liberal contributors to Dr. Kane’s Arctic ex- 
pedition, (1853-55.) In 1869 he was appointed collector 
of the port of New York. 

Gripenhielm. See FIGRELIUS. 

Gris-aunt’, (WILLIAM,) alearned English astronomer 
and physician, lived about 1350. Being accused of magic, 
he took refuge in France, where he acquired a high repu- 
tation in his profession. He wrote “Speculum Astrolo- 
gize,” and other scientific works. 

Gris’com, (JoHN,) LL.D., an American educationist, 
a member of the Society of Friends, was born in Salem 
county, New Jersey, in 1774. He was for more than a 
quarter of a century an eminent teacher in New York, 
whither he removed in 1807. Among other things, he 
was chiefly instrumental in organizing the Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperism and Crime, which was the 
parent of many important reform movements. He was 
one of the first to introduce Jectures on philosophy, 
chemistry, geology, etc., and, with Dr. Mott, Dr. Francis, 
and others, organized Rutgers Medical College, (New 
York,) in which he was made professor of chemistry and 
natural philosophy. “ For thirty years,” says Dr. Francis, 
“Dr. Griscom was the acknowledged head of all other 
teachers of chemistry among us.” Died in 1852. He 
was author of “A Year in Europe,” (2 vols., 1823.) 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of John Griscom,”’ by his son, Joun H. Griscom. 


Griscom, (JOHN Hos’kKIns,) a physician, a son of the 
preceding, was born in New York in 1809. He became 
professor of chemistry in the New York College of Phar- 
macy in 1836. He wrote, besides other works, ‘The 
Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Classes of New 
York,” and ‘The Uses and Abuses of Air,” etc., (1850.) 

Grisebach, gree/zeh-bax, (AuGust HEINRICH Ru- 
DOLPH,) a German botanist, born at Hanover in 1814, 
became professor at Gottingen about 1847. Among,his 
works are a “Journey through Roumelia,” (1841,) and 
“Outlines ( Grundriss) of Systematic Botany,” (1854.) 

Griselda, gre-zél/di, Griseldis, gre-zel’dis, or 
Gris’la, the heroine of a popular romance of the middle 
ages, was, according to Italian tradition, the wife of 
Walter, Marquis of Saluzzo, who, in order to test her 
virtues, treated her for a time with great unkindness. 
Her patience and constancy triumphed over all; and her 
story has formed the subject of several works by cele- 
brated writers, including Chaucer, who introduced it into 
his ‘Canterbury Tales,” and Boccaccio, who has remod- 
elled it in his ‘* Decameron.” It was also translated 
into Latin by Petrarch, and dramatized by Hans Sachs. 

Grisi, gree’See, (GIULIA,) (Madame MELCy,) a cele- 
brated Italian vocalist, born at Milan in 1810, performed 
with distinguished success in the principal cities of 
Europe, and visited the United States in 1854. She 
had been married in 1836 to M. Girard de Melcy. Died 
at Berlin in 1869. 


See Ftts, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Grisoni, gre-So0/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) a Florentine painter 
of history, landscapes, and portraits. Died in 1769. 

Gri8/wold, (ALEXANDER VIETS,) D.D., was born in 
Simsbury, Connecticut, in 1766. He was ordained as 
a pastor in the Episcopal Church in 1795. Upon the 
formation of the new diocese comprising the States of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island, in 1810, Dr. Griswold was elected the first bishop. 
He succeeded Bishop White as presiding bishop in 1836. 
Died in 1843. 

See J. S. Srons, “ Life of Bishop Griswold.” 

Griswold, (RoGER,) an American statesman, born in 
Lyme, Connecticut, in 1762, graduated at Yale College 
in 1780. Elected to Congress in 1794, he was for many 
years a leader of the Federalists. In 1807 he became 
judge of the supreme court of Connecticut, and in 1811 
was elected Governor of the State. Died in 1812. 
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Griswold, (RUFUS WiLMorT,) an American critic and 
editor, born at Benson, Rutland county, Vermont, in 
February, 1815. He became in early life a Baptist min- 
ister, and successively associate editor of “The New 
Yorker,” “ Brother Jonathan,” and ‘‘ The New World.” 
He published a volume of Poems in 1841. He con- 
tributed to the history of American literature several 
valuable works, entitled “ Poets and Poetry of America,” 
(1842; 16th edition, 1855,) ‘The Prose Writers of 
America,” (1846,) and “lhe Female Poets of America,” 
(1848.) These contain short biographies and critical 
remarks. ‘His ‘Prose Writers of America,’” says W. 
H. Prescott, “will be an important contribution to our 
national literature. The range of authors is very wide ; 
the biographical notices full and interesting. . . . The 
selections appear to me to be made with discrimination, 
and the criticism shows a sound taste, and a correct 
appreciation of the qualities of the writers, as well as I 
can judge.” ‘In these sketches,” says the “ North Ameri- 
can Review” for January, 1856, ‘‘we find reason to ad- 
mire the author’s impartiality and kindness. We have 
been unable to find a single instance in which he has 
suffered any of the usual grounds of prejudice to warp 
his judgment or to scant his eulogy.” Among his other 
works is ‘The Republican Court; or, American Society 
in the Days of Washington,” with twenty-one portraits 
of distinguished women, (1854.) He edited “The Inter- 
national Magazine,” (New York, 1850-52.) Died in the 
city of New York in August, 1857. 

See Horace BINNEY WALLACE, “‘ Literary Criticisms and Literary 
Portraits.”’ 

Gritti, grét/tee, (ANDREA,) born at Venice in 1454, 
acquired a high reputation as a general in the war carried 
on by the Venetians against the League of Cambrai, and 
reconquered the towns of Brescia and Bérgamo from 
the French in 1512. Being afterwards made prisoner, 
he signed a treaty of alliance between Louis XII. and 
the Venetian republic. He was elected Doge in 1523. 
Died in 1538. 

See N. Barsarico, ‘A. Gritti Principis Venetiarum Vita,’’ 1793 ; 
Daru, “ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Gro/cyn, (WILLIAM,) an English philologist, born at 
Bristol in 1442. About 1489 he visited Rome, where he 
studied the Greek language, at that time little cultivated 
in England. He was appointed after his return professor 
of Greek at Oxford. He was an intimate friend of Eras- 
mus, by whom he was highly esteemed. Died in 1519. 

See Woon, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;”? Knicut, “‘ Life of Erasmus.’? 


Groddeck, grod/dék, (ERNSt GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man philologist, born at Dantzic in 1762, became a pro- 
fessor at Wilna about 1804. He published ‘ Elements 
of the Literary History of the Greeks,” (in Latin, 1811,) 
and other similar works. Died in 1824. 

See Martnowsk1, “‘ Biographie de Groddeck,”’ 1825. 

Groddeck, (GABRIEL,) a German philologist, born 
at Dantzic in 1672; died in 1709. 

Groen van Prinsterer, groon van prin’steh-rer, 
a Belgian writer of the present age, published the “ Ar- 
chives of the House of Orange-Nassau,” (‘‘ Archives de 
la Maison d’Orange-Nassau.”) 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Philip II.,’’ vol. ii. book iii. 

Groening. See GRONING. 

Grohmann, gRro’/m4n, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man compiler, born in Upper Lusatia in 1763. He pub- 
lished a “‘ Dictionary of the Fine Arts,” (2 vols., 1795,) 
a‘‘ Biographical Dictionary,” (7 vols., 1796-99,) and other 
works, which were favourably received. Died in 1805. 

Grolier or Grollier de Servier, gro‘le-a’ deh sér’- 
ve-a’, (JEAN,) Vicomte d’Aguisy,a French scholar and 
patron of literature, born at Lyons in 1479, numbered 
among his friends Erasmus and Budzeus. Died in 1565. 

See Drepin’s ‘‘ Bibliomania.”’ 

Grolman, von, fon grol’m4n, (HEINRICH DIETRICH,) 
an eminent Prussian jurist, born at Bochum in 1740, 
filled several important posts under Frederick the Great, 
and became a member of the state council in 1817. He 
died in 1840, at the age of nearly a hundred years. 

Grolman, von, (KARL Lupwic WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man statesman and jurist, born at Giessen 1m 1775; , He 
was created chancellor of the university in 1815, minister 
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of state about 1819, and in 1821 president of the united 
ministry, ( Vereinten Ministerien.) He published “ Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Jurisprudence,” (1798,) and other 
works. Died in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Grolman, von, (KARL WILHELM GEoRG,) a brother 
of the preceding, was born at Berlin in 1777. He served 
as a general in the principal campaigns against the French 
from 1806 till 1815. Died in 1843. 

Gr6ning or Groening, gro/ning, (JOHANN,) an able 
German publicist and jurist, born at Wismar in 1669. 
He wrote valuable treatises on the law of nature and of 
nations. Died after 1700. 

Gronov. See GRONOVIUS. 

Gro-no’vi-us, or Gro’nov, (ABRAHAM,) son of Jakob 
Gronovius, noticed below, was born at Leyden in 1694. 
He was librarian of the university in that city, and pub- 
lished editions of Pomponius Mela, Justin, and ‘Tacitus. 
Died in 1775. 

Gronovius, or Gronov, (JAKoB,) an eminent philolo- 
gist, son of Johann Friedrich, noticed below, was born at 
Deventer in October, 1645. He was appointed in 1679 
professor of belles-lettres at Leyden. He published in 
1697 his “ Dictionary of Greek Antiquities,” (“ Thesau- 
rus Antiquitatum Greecarum,” 13 vols.,) which ranks very 
high among works of the kind. He also edited Polybius, 
Aulus Gellius, Macrobius, and other classics. Died at 
Leyden in 1716. 

See Nictron, ‘Mémoires ;”? Creuzer, “Zur Geschichte der 
classischen Philologie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gronovius, or Gronov, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a cele- 
brated German scholar and antiquary, born at Hamburg 
in 1611. In 1658 he became professor of history and 
eloquence in the University of Leyden. He published 
valuable editions of Statius, Tacitus, Livy, Seneca, and 
other Latin classics. He also wrote a work entitled “De 
Sestertiis,” (1643,) respecting ancient Greek and Roman 
coins, which is much esteemed. Died at Leyden in 1671. 
He was distinguished for his critical sagacity, and was 
one of the most profound Latin scholars of modern, 
times. 

See ‘‘ Daventria illustrata,’”? Leyden, 1651; WiLtkens, ‘‘ Leben 
des beriihmten J. F. Gronovii,” 1723; Fopprns, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Bel- 
gica;”’? Creuzer, “Zur Geschichte der classischen Philologie ;’’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gronovius, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an eminent natu- 
ralist, a son of Jakob, noticed above, was born about 
1690. He studied law, and became a magistrate of 
Leyden. He published “ Flora Virginica,” (1743,) Rau- 
wolf’s “ Flora Orientalis,” (1755,) and other works. He 
was a friend of Linnzus. Died in 1760. 

Gronovius, (LAURENTIUS THEODORUS,) a son of the 
preceding, was anaturalist and a lawyer of Leyden. He 
published “Library of the Animal and Mineral King- 
doms,” (“ Bibliotheca Regni Animalis et Lapidei,” 1740,) 
and Clayton’s “Flora Virginica.” Died in 1777. 

Gronovius, (LAURENTIUS THEODORUS,) a Dutch 
antiquary and jurist, brother of Jakob, was born about 
1660. He wrote “ Emendationes Pandectarum,” (“Emen- 
dations of the Pandects,” 1688,) and notes on Vibius 
Sequester. 

Gro/now, (Rees HoweEr1,) Caprat, a British writer 
and officer, born in 1794. He served in the Peninsular 
war, (1808-14,) and wrote “Recollections and Reminis- 
cences,” (2 vols., 1863.) Died in 186s. 

Groot, grot, (GERARD,) or GERARD THE G 
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celebrated theologian, reformer, and founder of religious 
orders, was born at Deventer, Holland, in 1340. He wasa 
popular preacher, and formed associations of friars, whom 
he employed in transcribing the Scriptures. They were 
called ‘‘ Brethren of the Common Life.” Died in 1384. 

See Hopcson’s ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,” Philadelphia, 1867. 

Groot, (Huco.) See Grortus. 

Gropper, gRop’per, (JOHANN,) a Roman Catholic 
theologian, born in Westphalia in 1501. He wrote a 
“Manual of the Christian Religion,” (1546,) and several 
works against the Protestants. Died at Rome in 1558. 

Gros, gro, (ANTOINE JEAN,) an eminent French 
painter, born in Paris in March, 1771, was a pupil of 
David. He worked several years in Italy, and returned 
home about 1802, after which he produced “The Plague 
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of Jaffa,” “The Battle of Aboukir,” (1806,) ‘The Battie 
of Eylau,” (1808,) ““The Capture of Madrid by Napo- 
leon,” (1810,) ‘‘The Battle of Wagram,” and numerous 
good portraits. About 1824 he completed a large oil- 
painting in the cupola of Sainte-Genevieve. This is 
considered by some critics his master-piece. He was 
found dead in the Seine, near Meudon, in June, 1835. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; J. B. DELEsTRE, ‘‘ Gros 
et ses Ouvrages, ou Mémoires historiques,”’ etc., 1845. 


Gros, (ETIENNE,) a French philologist, born at Car- 
cassonne in 1797. He translated the works of Ovid, (5 
vols., 1836,) part of Dion Cassius, (4 vols., 1845-55,) 
and other classics. Died in 1856. 

Gros de Boze. See Bozr, DE, (CLAUDE Gros.) 

Gros, Le. See Lrecros, (NICOLAS and PIERRE.) 

Grose, (FRANCIS,) an English antiquary, born in 
Middlesex in 1731. He was the author of “ Views of 
Antiquities in England and Wales,” (8 vols., 1787,) 
“Military Antiquities,” (2 vols., 1788,) a “Treatise on 
Ancient Armour,” etc, (1789,) ‘Antiquities of Scot- 
land,” (2 vols., 1790,) ‘‘ Antiquities of Ireland,” (2 vols., 
1794,) and other works finely illustrated with his own 
designs. Captain Grose was noted for his wit, good 
humour, and conviviality, and was an intimate friend of 
the poet Burns, who has mentioned him in his poems. 
Died in 1701. 

Grosier, gRo’ze-a’, (JEAN BAPTISTE GABRIEL ALEX- 
ANDRE,) ABBE, a French critic, born at Saint-Omer 
in 1743. He was assistant editor of Fréron’s “ Année 
littéraire.” He published, with Le Roux des Haute- 
rayes, a “General History of China,” (12 vols., 1777- 
84.) Died in 1823. 

Grosley, gro‘]a’, (PIERRE JEAN,) a French lawyer 
and facetious writer, born at Troyes in 1718. Among 
his works is a “ Life of Pithou.” Died in 1785. 


See ‘‘ Vie de Grosley,’”’ partly by himself, 1787; E. T. Simon, 
“Notice sur la Vie de Grosley,”’ 1786. 


Gross, gR6s, (JOHANN GOTYFRIED,) a German publi- 
cist, born in Baireuth in 1703, was for twenty-eight years 
editor of the able “Gazette” of Erlangen, (1741-68.) 
Died in 1768. 

Gross, (SAMUEL D.,) M.D., an American surgeon, 
born near Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1805. In 1856 he 
was appointed professor of surgery in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia. Among his publications we 
may specify his ‘‘Elements of Pathological Anatomy,” 
(2 vols., 1839; 3d edition, 1857,) and his ‘System of 
Surgery,” (2 vols. 8vo, 1859.) He edited ‘ American 
Medical Biography,” (1861.) 

Grosser, gRos’ser, (SAMUEL,) a German philologist, 
born in Silesia in 1664. He wrote a work on logic, 
entitled “ Light-House of the Intellect,” (“ Pharus Intel- 
lectus,” 1697,) and other works. Died in 1736. 

Grosseteste, gros’test, or Grost’/head, | Lat. Cap/- 
rro,| (ROBERT,) an eminent English prelate, was the 
author of “*Compendium Sphere Mundi,” and several 
other scientific treatises. He was made Bishop of Lin- 
coln in 1235. 


See S. Peccr, ‘‘ Life of Robert Grosseteste,” 1793; MILNER, 
“Church History.” 


Grossi, gros’see, (TOMMASO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Bellano (province of Como) in 1791. Among his 
works are “Ildegonda,” (1820,) “G. Maria Visconti,” a 
tragedy, ‘‘ The Lombards in the First Crusade,” (1826,) 
and “Marco Visconti,” a historical romance, which has 
been translated into English. ‘“ He is full of grace and 
elegance,” says the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
‘“‘and these qualities do not exclude force, passion, and 
elevation.” Died at Milan in 1853. 

See CuEerusint, ‘‘I Poeti vernacoli.”’ 

Grossmann, gross/m4n, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB LEB- 
RECH1,) alearned German theologian, born at Priessnitz 
in 1783, became professor of theology at Leipsic. He 
founded in that city the Evangelical Union, called the 
Gustavus Adolphus Institution. He published a treatise 
“On the Reformation of the Constitution of the Prot- 
estant Church,” etc., and other works. 

Grossmann, (GUSTAV FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man dramatist and actor, born at Berlin in 1744. He 
wrote, among other popular comedies, ‘‘ Wilhelmine von 
Blondheim,” and “ Only Six Plates.” Died in 1796. 


See Gr&sse, ‘‘Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” 
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Grostéte or Grosteste, gro’tét’, (CLAUDE,) a French 
Protestant theologian and writer, born at Orléans in 1647 ; 
died in London in 1713. 

Grosvenor, gro’ven-or or grov’en-or, or Grovenor, 
(BENJAMIN,) born in London in 1675, was a popular 
preacher among the Independents. He was one of the 
lecturers at Salters’ Hall, London. Died in 1758. 

Grote, (GEORGE,) an eminent English historian, of 
German extraction, born near Beckenham, in Kent, in 
1794. He was educated for the employment of a banker 
by his father, one of the firm of Prescott, Grote & Co. in 
London. His earliest literary productions were contri- 
butions to the Westminster and Edinburgh Reviews, 
and a treatise “On the Essentials of Parliamentary 
Reform.” In 1832 he represented London in Parlia- 
ment, where he distinguished himself by the liberality 
of his views. He was twice re-elected, but in 1841 re- 
tired from public life. In 1846 he published the first 
two volumes of his “ History of Greece.” The remaining 
volumes, amounting in all to twelve, and ending at the 
death of Alexander, appeared successively between 1847 
and 1856. Mr. Grote, in the words of a critic in the 
“London Quarterly,” “unites the practical knowledge 
of the British statesman with the erudition of a German 
professor ;” and the same writer pronounces his ‘‘ History 
of Greece” “the most important contribution to histori- 
cal literature in modern times.” He has also published 
“Plato and the other Companions of Socrates,” (3 vols., 
1865,) and a review of Stuart Mill’s ‘Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” (1868.) His wife 
(originally Mrs. HARRIET LEWIN) has written a Life of 
Ary Scheffer, and other works. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly ’’ for June, 1846, April, 1850, July, 1856, 
and January, 1866; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1846, Jan- 
uary, 1850, July, 185z, July and October, 1853, and April, , 1866 ; 
Meximes, “ Mélanges historiques et littéraires.”” 

Grotefend, gRo’teh-fént’, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a 
German philologist, nephew of Georg Friedrich, noticed 
below, was born at Ifeld in 1798; died in 1836. 

Grotefend, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) a German scholar 
and antiquary, born at Miinden in 1775. He was director 
of the lyceum or gymnasium of Hanover for twenty-eight 
years, (1821-49.) He published several valuable treat- 
ises on the cuneiform writings of Persepolis and Babylon, 
and made contributions to Ersch and Gruber’s ‘* Ency- 
clopedia.” He also wrote a work “On the Geography 
and History of Ancient Italy,” (1840-42.) He is said to 
have been the first who deciphered the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Died in December, 1853. 

Grothusen, von, fon grot/hoo’zen, (CHRISTIAN AL- 
BRECH?,) BARON, a general, born probably in Germany. 
He entered the service of Charles XII. of Sweden, of 
whom he became a favoured companion, and treasurer. 
He accompanied that king in his retreat into Turkey 
in 1709. He was killed in battle in the island of Rigen 
in 1714. 

Grotius, gro’she-us, or De Groot, deh grot, (HUGO,) 
an eminent Dutch jurist and theologian, and one of the 
most celebrated scholars of his time, was born at Delft, 
April 10, 1583. As a child he was remarkable for pre- 
cocity of intellect, and is said to have written Latin verses 
when but eight years of age. He studied at Leyden 
under Joseph Scaliger and the theologian Junius, and 
devoted himself to divinity, law, and mathematics. In 
1598 he accompanied a Dutch embassy to Paris, on 
which occasion Henry IV. presented him with a golden 
chain. Soon after his return, in 1599, he published edi- 
tions of several classics, and wrote a Latin poem entitled 
“ Prosopopeeia,” which was greatly admired and trans- 
lated into French and Greek. In 1613 he obtained 
the important post of pensionary of Rotterdam, which 
gave hima seat in the Assembly of the States of Hol- 
Jand and in that of the States-General. Being sent to 
England in 1615 on some public business, he formed 
the acquaintance of Isaac Casaubon. In 1618 he was 
involved in the defeat and misfortune of the Liberal or 
Arminian party, of which his friend Barneveldt was the 
leader. He was tried for treason, and unjustly con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and his property 
was confiscated. In June, 1619, he was sent to the fort- 
ress of Loevestein. He here devoted himself to study, 
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and wrote, during his captivity, several works, among 
which was his celebrated treatise ““On the Truth of the 
Christian Religion,” (“De Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tianze,” 1627.) At the end of eighteen months, Grotius 
escaped from his prison by means of a stratagem devised 
by his wife, who had been permitted to share his con- 
finement. He went immediately to France, where he 
was well received by Louis XIII, who granted him a 
pension of three thousand livres. On the death of the 
stadtholder Maurice, Grotius was persuaded by his 
friends to return to Holland in 1631, but was again com- 
pelled to leave it. In 1634 he was appointed councillor 
to the Queen of Sweden by Chancellor Oxenstiern, and 
her ambassador to the court of France. In 1645 he 
repaired to Stockholm, where he was received with the 
greatest favour by Queen Christina; but, soon becoming 
weary of court life, he embarked for Lubeck in August. 
After a stormy passage, he arrived at Rostock, very ill 
from exposure and fatigue, and died on the 28th of 
August, 1645. Grotius left numerous works on juris- 
prudence, divinity, history, and poetry. Referring to 
his theological works, Leibnitz said that he preferred 
Grotius to all other commentators. His treatise on 
International Law, (‘De Jure Belli et Pacis,”) a work 
of the greatest merit, has been translated into the prin- 
cipal European languages. Among his historical pro- 
ductions we may mention “The History of the Goths, 
Vandals, and Lombards,” ‘Belgian History and An- 
nals,” and ‘‘On the Origin of the American Tribes.” 
These were all written in excellent Latin. His Latin 
poems comprise three tragedies and numerous lyrical 
and elegiac compositions. Grotius was distinguished 
for sincere piety, and his character combined mildness 
with remarkable energy. 


See Butter, ‘‘ Life of H. Grotius ;’? Luprn, ‘‘H. Grotius nach 
seinen Schicksalen und Schriften dargestellt,’? 1806; LévesQuE pr 
Buricny, “Vie de H. Grotius,” 1750, (and English version of the 
same, London, 1754;) Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” 
Caspar Branpt, ‘‘ Historie van het Leven des Heeren H. de Groot,” 
2 vols., 1727; G. F. Creuzer, ‘‘ Luther und Grotius, oder Glaube 
und Wissenschaft,’’ 1846; Nictron, ‘“‘ Mémoires;’’ “ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’” LoNGFELLOow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’ 
“* Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1860. 

Grotius, (PIETER,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in 1610. He was appointed in 1660 pensionary at Am- 
sterdam, and was afterwards ambassador to Denmark, 
Sweden, and France. Died in 1680. 

Grotius, (WILLEM,) a Dutch jurist, born at Delft in 
1597, was a brother of the celebrated Hugo Grotius. He 
was appointed advocate of the India Company in 1639. 
He published several legal works in Latin. Died in 1662. 

Gro’to or Grot’/to, (Lupovico,) an Italian poet, 
called ‘‘I] Cieco d’Adria,” (“The Blind Man of Adria,’’) 
was born at Adria in 1541. He wrote numerous plays 
and poems, which had a temporary popularity. Died 
in 1585. 


See GincuEn#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 


Grouchy, groo’she’, or Grouché, groo’sha’, [Lat. 
Gro/cu1ivs,] (NICOLAS,) a French scholar and Protestant, 
born about 1520. He published, besides other works, 
“De Comitiis Romanorum Libri tres,” (1555,) and 
“The Logic of Aristotle,” (1558.) Died at La Rochelle 
in 1572. 

Grouchy, (SoPpHIA.) See CONDORCET. 

Grouchy, de, deh groo’she’, (EMMANUEL,) MARQUIS, 
a celebrated French general, born in Paris in 1766. He 
entered the republican army about 1790, and as major- 
general commanded the cavalry in the campaign against 
Savoy, (1792.) He was soon after sent against the Ven- 
deans, whom he defeated in ‘several engagements. He 
served under Moreau in the campaign of Piedmont, 
(1798,) and was severely wounded at the battle of Novi 
and made prisoner by the Austrians. He was released 
after a year’s captivity, and, having joined the army of 
Moreau, assisted in gaining the victory of Hohenlinden. 
He was conspicuous for his skill and courage in the 
battles of Jena and Eylau, and at Friedland, where he 
commanded the cavalry. His services on this occasion 
were mentioned by Napoleon with high commendation. 
He was appointed governor of Madrid in 1808. _ In the 
campaign of 1812, Napoleon gave a signal proof of his 
confidence in Grouchy by placing him at the head of 
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his “Sacred Battalion.” His conduct in the engagements 
of Brienne, La Rothiére, and Vauchamps won for him 
the applause of the nation, and he was soon after made 
a marshal, (1814.) On the 18th of June, 1815, while the 
battle of Waterloo was in progress, General Grouchy, 
who was stationed near Wavre, was urged by his officers 
to march in that direction ; but he refused to disobey the 
orders he had received from the emperor. He became 
an exile in 1815, and was restored to the rank of mar- 
shal in 1830. Died in 1847. 

See Turrrs, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire;’’ Jomin1, 
“Précis politique et militaire de la Campagne de 1815 ;’’ ‘‘ Opinions 
et Jugements de Napoléon;’? Norvins, ‘ Histoire de Napoléon ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” (&~ Respecting the question of 
Grouchy’s responsibility for the defeat of Waterloo, see Lizut.-Cot. 
J. B. A. Cuarras, *‘ Histoire de la Campagne de 1815—Waterloo,”’ 
Brussels, 2 vols. 8vo, 1858, 5th edition, 1863, (which ably and unan- 
swerably refutes the falsehoods of Napoleon and his admirers against 
Grouchy and Ney;) E. Qurret, “‘ Histoire de la Campagne de 1815,” 
1862; Lizut.-Cor. CHaries C. Cursney, ‘‘ Waterloo Lectures,” 
1868; PitrartT, ‘Le Drame de Waterloo,” 1868. 

Grouvelle, groo’vél’, (PHILIPPE ANTOINE,) a French 
revolutionist and writer, born in Paris in 1758. As sec- 
retary of the provisionary executive council in 1792, he 
read to Louis XVI. the decree of the Convention which 
condemned him to death. He was sent as minister to 
Denmark in 1793, and in 1800 was elected to the legis- 
lative body. He published a “ Historical Memoir of the 
Templars,” etc., and other works. Died in 1806. 

Grove, (HENRY,) an English dissenting divine, born 
in Somersetshire in 1683, wrote a treatise “ On the Im- 
mortality of the Soul,” (1718,) and other religious works, 
which are highly commended by Doddridge. He was 
director of an academy at Taunton. Died in 1738. 

Grove, (JOsEPH,) an English writer, was an attorney 
of Richmond. He was the author of the “Life and 
Times of Cardinal Wolsey,” (4 vols., 1742-44,) and other 
works. Died in 1764. 

Grove, (WILLIAM RoBERT,) F.R.S., an eminent Eng- 
lish electrician and natural philosopher, born at Swansea 
in July, 1811. He graduated at Oxford in 1835, studied 
law, and became a successful barrister. He devoted 
much attention to physical science, in which he has made 
important discoveries. He invented, about 1839, the 
nitric-acid battery which bears his name, and effected 
the recomposition of water by the battery. In a lecture 
delivered in 1842 he maintained or suggested the doctrine 
that heat, light, and electricity are mutually convertible, 
and that heat is a mode of motion, This theory was 
more fully developed in his “Correlation of Physical 
Forces,” (4th edition, 1862.) He received the medal of 
the Royal Society in 1847, and was chosen vice-president 
of that institution. He contributed to the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” numerous treatises on electricity, etc. 

Bee Dr. F. Hoerer, article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.” 

Grovenor. See GROSVENOR. 

Gro/ver, (CuvIER,) an American’ general, born at 
Bethel, Maine, about 1830, graduated at West Point in 
1850. He commanded a division of General Banks’s 
army at the capture of Port Hudson, July, 1863, and a 
division under General Sheridan at the battle of Cedar 
Creek, October 19, 1864. 

Grow, (GALusHA A.,) an American politician, born 
in Windham county, Connecticut, in 1823. He studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1847, and settled in Sus- 
quehanna county, Pennsylvania. He represented the 
fourteenth district of Pennsylvania in Congress from De- 
cember, 1859, to March, 1863, and was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Representatives by the Republicans in 
December, 1861. 

Grozelier, groz'le-a’, (Niconas,) born at Beaune, in 
France, in 1692, published, besides other works, a “Col- 
lection of Fables in Verse.” Died in 1778. 

Grubenmann, groo’ben-man’, or Grubemann, 
groo’beh-m4an’, (JOHANN ULRicH,) a Swiss architect 
of the eighteenth century, born at Teufen. He built a 
noble bridge over the Rhine at Schaffhausen, and an- 
other at Reichenau. These were burned by the French 
in £799. 

Gruber, groo’ber, (GREGOR MAXIMILIAN,) a German 
antiquary, born at Horn, in Austria, in 1739, was professor 
of history at Vienna. He wrote, besides other works, a 


“System of Diplomatics for Austria and Germany,” 
(1783.) Died in 1799. ; pods , 
Gruber, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German jurist and his- 
torian, born in Franconia, wrote a work on the early 
history of Livonia, (“Origines Livonie,” 1740.) Died 
in 1748. 

Gruber, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a distinguished Ger- 
man scholar and miscellaneous writer, born at Naum- 
burg in 1774. His essays “On the Literature of Ro- 
mance,”’ and his ‘Comparison of the Philosophy of 
many Nations,” won for him the regard of Wieland, 
who chose him for his biographer. In 1815 he was 
appointed professor of philosophy at Halle. He soon 
after became engaged with Ersch in the publication of 
the ‘ Universal Encyclopedia of Sciences and Arts,” 
(“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,” etc.,) extending to more 
than one hundred volumes 4to. In 1818 he published 
a complete edition of Wieland’s works, accompanied by 
a biography. He was also a contributor to the ‘Con- 
versations-Lexikon” and to the ‘Universal Literary 
Gazette.” Died in 1851. 

Gruchius. See Groucny, (NICOLAS.) 

Grudius. See EVERARD. 

Grueneisen. See GRUNEISEN. 

Gruenewald. See GRUNEWALD. 

Gruithuisen, groit’hoi’zen or HRoit’hoi’zen, (FRANZ 
VON PAULA,) an astronomer, surgeon, and scientific 
writer, born in 1774. He was the inventor of a sur- 
gical instrument for performing lithotrity, for which 
he received from the French Academy a prize of one 


thousand francs. Died in 1852. 
See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Grumbach, von, fon groom/bax’, (WILHELM,) a 
German adventurer, born in 1503, was the leader of an 
insurrection against the government, commonly called 
““Grumbach’s Rebellion.” Having captured and plun- 
dered the city of Wiirzburg in 1563, he was put under the 
ban of the empire, and in 1566 was taken and executed. 

Grtin, (ANASTASIUS.) See AUERSPERG. 

Grunzeus. See GRYNAUS. 

Grund, groont, (JOHANN JAKOB NORBERT,) a Ger- 
man miniature-painter, born at Gitinzenhausen in 1755, 
became professor in the Academy of Florence. He wrote 
“Painting among the Greeks, or the Rise, Progress, and 
Decadence of Painting,” (2 vols., 1811.) Died in 1815. 

Grundtvig, grdont’vig, (NICOLAT FREDERIK SEVE- 
RIN,) a distinguished Danish theologian, poet, and his- 
torian, was born at Udby, in Seeland, in September, 
1783. He published in 1808 ‘ Mythology of the North,” 
(“Nordens Mythologie,” revised edition, 1832,) which 
treats the subject in a poetical and philosophical spirit. 
He preached for some time at Copenhagen, and acquired 
great influence as a theologian. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed pastor of Prastée. He produced several poetical 
and historical works, which, according to P. L. Moller, 
are characterized by sublime inspirations and mystical 
tendencies. He became minister of a church of Copen- 
hagen in 1839. Since 1848 he has been an active member 
of the Diet and a leader of the Anti-German party. 

See Howirr’s “‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe;’’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Grundtvig, (Sven HERSLEB,) a Danish writer, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Christianshavn in 1824. 
His favourite subjects are the songs and popular tradi- 
tions of his country. Among his publications is “The 
Ancient Popular Songs of Denmark,” (2 vols., 1853-56.) 

See Erstew, “‘ A]mindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 


Grtin’dy, (FELIx,) an American lawyer and Senator, 
born in Berkeley county, Virginia, in 1777. He removed 
to Nashville, Tennessee, about 1808, and in 1811 was 
elected a member of Congress, in which he supported 
Mr. Madison’s administration. He was chosen a Senator 
of the United States in 1829, as a political friend of 
General Jackson, and was re-elected in 1833. Yn 1838 
he was appointed attorney-general of the United States. 
Having resigned in 1840, he was again e:ected a Senator, 
Died in December, 1840. 

atts ‘* National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 111. 

Griineisen or Grueneisen, gruin/i’zen, (KARL,) a 
‘German writer and divine, born at Stuttgart in 1802, 
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He published a collection of popular songs, (“ Lieder,” 
1823,) and other works, if 5 

Gruner, groo’/ner, (CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man physician, born at Sagan, in Silesia, in 1744, became 
professor of botany at Jena. He published “ Library 
of Ancient Physicians,” (2 vols., 1782,) and other medical 
works. Died in 1815. 

See Meusst, ‘‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 

Gruner, groo/ner, (GOTrLIEB SIEGMUND,) a Swiss 
naturalist, born at Berne in 1717. He published a 
“Description of the Swiss Glaciers,” (3 vols., 1762,) and 
other works. Died in 1778. 

Gruner, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German philologist, 
born at Coburg in 1723. He became professor of theology 
at Halle, and wrote some theological works. He pub- 
lished good editions of Eutropius, (1752,) Aurelius Victor, 
(1757,) and Velleius Paterculus, (1762.) Died in 1778. 

See Harcestus, ‘Vite Philologorum;” Htirscuine, “ Histo- 
risch-literarisches Handbuch.”’ 

Gruner, (JOHANN GERHARD,) a German historical 
writer, born at Coburg in 1734; died in 1790. 

Gruner, (WILHELM HEINRICH LUDWIG,) an eminent 
German engraver, born at Dresden in 1801. He pub- 
lished two splendid works, entitled “ Fresco Decorations 
and Studies,” (1844,) and ‘The Decorations of the Gar- 
den Pavilion in the Grounds of Buckingham Palace,” 
with text by Mrs. Jameson, (1846.) In 1851 he was 
employed in the decorations of the Crystal Palace’ in 
London. Among his finest prints are ‘Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,” and several Madonnas, after Raphael. 

Gruner, von, fon groo’ner, (KARL JustTus,) a Ger- 
man diplomatist, born at Osnabriick in 1777, entered the 
Prussian civil service. About 1814 he was one of the 
important agents of the allies. Died in 1820. 

Grunert, groo’nert, (JOHANN AuGuST,) an able Ger- 
man mathematician, born at Halle in 1797. He published 
“Spheroidal Trigonometry,” (1833,) and “Contributions 
tos Meteorological Optics and its Auxiliary Sciences,” 
(1850.) 

Griinewala or Gruenewald, grii/neh-®alt’, (MarT- 
THAUS,) a German painter, supposed to have been a 
native of Aschaffenburg. Among his works is a “ Cruci- 
fixion,” which displays great power. He was contempo- 
rary with Albert Diirer, whom, in the opinion of many 
critics, he nearly equalled. 

Gru-pel’lo, de, (GABRIEL,) a Belgian sculptor, born 
at Grammont in 1644; died in 1730. 

Grupen, gRoo’pen, (CHRISTIAN ULRICH,) a German 
antiquary and jurist, born at Harburg in 1692, wrote 
treatises on medizeval antiquities, etc. Died in 1767. 

Gruppe, grodop’peh, (O1ro FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philosophical and critical writer, born at Dantzic in 1804, 
became professor-extraordinary of philosophy in Berlin 
in 1844. In his works entitled “ Antaus” and “The 
Crisis of Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century” (1834) 
he has assailed the system of Hegel. He wrote “Al- 
boin,” an epic, (1830,) and other poems. 

Gruter, gri’ter or HRii’ter, or Gruytére, grii-e’tair’, 
[ Lat. GRUTE/RUS,]| (JAN,) an eminent scholar, was born 
at Antwerp in 1560. He studied at Cambridge and Ley- 
den, and subsequently filled various professorships in 
Germany, at Wittenberg and Heidelberg. His greatest 
work is entitled “Ancient Inscriptions of the Whole 
World known to the Romans,” (“Inscriptiones antique 
totius Orbis Romanorum,” about 1602.) He also pub- 
lished numerous editions of the classics, and ‘ Lampas, 
sive Fax Artium liberalium,” being a collection of the 
best critical and antiquarian treatises of the sixteenth 
century. Died at Heidelberg in 1627. 

See F. H. Frayper, “ Vita Gruteri,”’ 1628; Baye, ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary;’ Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;? Fix van 
Hutst, “Jean Gruytére,” 1847; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’» 

Gruter, (PIETER,) a Dutch physician and writer, born 
about 1555. He published many Latin epistles, “ Epis- 
tolarum Centuria,” (1609.) Died at Amsterdam in 1634. 

Gryl/lus, [Gr. [piAdoc,] ason of Xenophon, was killed 
at the battle of Mantinea, 362 B.c. According to tra- 
dition, he killed Epaminondas at this battle. 

Grynzeus, gre-na/us, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a theologian, 
born:at Bale in 1540, was a grand-nephew of Simon, 
noticed below. He was professor of theology at Bale, 
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and wrote commentaries on Scripture, and other works. 
Died in 1618, 

See Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’? J. J. Brunn, ‘‘ Vir sanctus et in- 
comparabilis, hoc est Vita J. J. Grynzi,”’ 1618. 

Gryneeus, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss jurist, son of the fol- 
lowing, was born at Bale in 1539; died in 1599. 

Grynzus, (SIMON,) a distinguished Protestant theo- 
logian, born at Veringen, in Suabia, in 1493, was a 
friend of Melanchthon and Erasmus. He became pro- 
fessor of Greek at Heidelberg in 1523, removed to Bale 
in 1536, and attended the conference at Worms in 1540. 
He discovered the last five books of Livy, published the 
*Almagest” of Ptolemy in Greek, (1538,) wrote several 
works, and translated Plato into Latin. He published 
in 1532 a curious work, entitled ‘““The New World of 
Regions and Islands unknown to the Ancients,” which 
contains the narratives of Marco Polo and many other 
travellers. Died at Bale in 1541. 

See Metcuior Apa, “ Vite Theologorum;” Brucker, “* His- 
tory of Philosophy.” 

Gryph. See GrypuHius. 

Gryphius, gree’fe-ts or griffe-ts, or Gryph, grif, 
originally Greif, grif, (ANDREAS,) a celebrated German 
poet and dramatist, born in Silesia in 1616. Among his 
principal works are the tragedies of ‘‘Leo Armenius,” 
“Cardenio and Celinda,” and “ Carolus Stuartus,” and a 
very popular comedy, entitled ‘‘ Peter Squenz.” He is 
regarded as the greatest dramatic poet of the seventeenth 
century in Germany. His epigrams, lyrics, and spiritual 
odes also possess great merit. He was an accomplished 
linguist, and was well versed in mathematics and physical 
science. Died in 1664. 

See J. Hermann, ‘‘ Ueber A. Gryphius ; literar-historischer Ver- 
such,” 1851; CAspar Knorr, ‘‘Gedachtniss A. Gryphii,’’ 1665. 

Gryphius, (CHRISTIAN,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Fraustadt in 1649. His ‘“‘ History of the Orders 
of Knighthood” (1697) is his best work. Died in 1706, 

Gryphius, (SEBASTIAN,) a learned and celebrated 
printer, born in Suabia in 1493, settled at Lyons. Among 
his publications was a Latin Bible, (1550.) Died at Lyons 
in 1556. 

See Baytg, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Gryph/on or Grif’fon, [Lat. Gry’pHuUS or GRYPS, 
(plural Grv’pHEs;) Gr. pi; Fr. GRIFFON, gRe‘fOn’,| 
a monster of the classic mythology, having the body 
of a lion with the head and wings of an eagle. (See 
SEEMOORGH.) 

Guadagni, goo-4-dan’yee, (LEOPOLDO ANDREA,) an 
Italian jurist, born at Florence in 1705; died in 1785. 

Guadagnini, goo-4-dan-yee/nee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an 
Italian ecclesiastic and controversial writer, born at Pia- 
cenza about 1720; died in 1806. 

Guadagnoli, goo-4-din-yo/lee, (FILIppo,) an Italian 
Orientalist, born at Magliano about 1596. He became 
professor of Arabic in the college di Sapienza at Rome. 
He published “ Institutiones Linguz Arabicz,”’ and an 
“Apology for Christianity,” etc., (in Latin,) which is 
esteemed a standard work. Died in 1656. 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Gua de Malves, de, deh g4 deh m@ly, (JEAN PAUL,) 
a French mathematician, born at Carcassonne in 1713, 
became professor of philosophy in the College of France. 
He was a member of the Academy of Sciences, and pub- 
lished several scientific treatises. Died in 1788. 

See DesessarTs,’‘‘ Siécles littéraires de la France.”’ 

Guadet, ¢4’da’, (MARGUERITE Exin,) a French states- 
man, and one of the principal leaders of the Giron- 
dist party, was born near Bordeaux in 1758. He wasa 
deputy in 1791 to the Legislative Assembly, where, says 
Lamartine, “‘he formed with Vergniaud and Gensonné 
a triumvirate of talent, opinion, and eloquence.” One 
of his first acts was to accuse the French emigrants of 
conspiracy against the government; and in 1792 he sup- 
ported the decree of accusation against the brothers of 
the king, which was passed. He was soon after a deputy 
from Bordeaux to the National Convention, where he 
was conspicuous for his bold and vehement eloquence. 
In common with his colleagues, he at last yielded to the 
rage of the populace, and voted for the death of the 
king, after having appealed in vain to the people to at. 
tain them in their efforts to preserve his life. On the 
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downfall of his party, Guadet took refuge with his friends, 
near Bordeaux, where he was discovered, and was exe- 
cuted in that city in July, 1794. 

See LamartTingE, “‘ History of the Girondists;’? THiers, ‘* His- 
tory of the French Revolution ;” ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Guagnino, goo-an-yee/no, (ALESSANDRO,) a historian, 
was born at Verona in 1548, He served in the Polish 
army against the Russians, and wrote a “ History of Po- 
land,” (‘Rerum Polonicarum Libri tres,” 1574,) which 
is praised for accuracy and elegance. Died in 1614. 

See ADELUNG, ‘‘ Uebersicht der Reisenden in Russland bis 1700.”” 

Gualandi, goo-4-]4n’dee, (MICHELANGELO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Bologna in 1793. He published a 
valuable work on the fine arts, entitled ‘‘ Memorie origi- 
nali Italiani risguardanti le belle Arti,” (3 vols., 1840-45.) 

Gualdim-Paes, gwil-deen’ pa-és’, a Portuguese 
ecclesiastic, born at Braga, founded, about 1160, the 
magnificent monastery of Thomar. Died in 1195. 

Gualdo-Priorato, goo-4l/do pre-o-r4/to,(GALEAZZO,) 
Count of Comazzo, an Italian soldier, diplomatist, and 
historian, born at Vicenza in 1606. He served succes- 
sively under Maurice, Prince of Orange, Count Mans- 
feld, and Wallenstein, and was afterwards sent on various 
important missions. He wrote a “ History of the Wars 
of Ferdinand II. and Ferdinand JIL,” a “ History of 
Wallenstein,” (1643,) and other works. Died in 1678. 

See M. A. Zorzi, ‘Vita di Gualdo-Priorato,” in the ‘‘Opuscoli 
scientifici,”? Venice, 1728; .‘‘ Nouvelle. Biographie Générale.”’ 

Gualterus, ewl-ta’rus, sometimes written Gualther, 
(RuDoLr,) a Swiss divine, born at Zurich in 1518, was 
a son-in-law of Zwingle. He became first minister of 
Zurich, and wrote several popular works. Died in 1586. 

Gualtieri, (GIOVANNI.) See CIMABUE. 

Gualtieri, goo-4l-te-a’ree, (NICCOLO,) an Italian phy- 
sician and naturalist, born in Tuscany in 1688, was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Pisa. Died in 1744. 

Guarco, goo-ar’ko, (ANTONIOTYLO,) a son of Niccold, 
noticed below, became Doge of Genoa in 1394. He was 
assassinated at Pavia about 1404. 

Guarco, (NICCOLO,) was elected Doge of Genoa in 
1378. Under his rule a war was carried on between the 
Genoese and the Venetians. Died in 1383. 

Guardi, goo-ar’dee, (FRANCESCO,) a painter, born at 
Venice in 1712, was a pupil and successful imitator of 
Canaletto. He painted Venetian scenery and architecture, 
Died in 1793. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Guarienti, ¢oo0-4-re-én’/tee, Guariento, goo-4-re-én/- 
to, or Guariero, goo-4-re-a’ro, written also Guarente, 
an Italian painter, who lived about 1360-90. He painted 
the hall of the Grand Council at Venice, which in 1508 
was renewed by Tintoretto. 

See VasarI, “‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Guarin, g4’ran’, (PIERRE,) a French ecclesiastic and 
distinguished Orientalist, born in Normandy in 1678. 
He published “Grammatica Hebraica et Chaldaica,” 
and other valuable works. Died in Paris in 17209. 

Guarini, goo-a-ree’nee, (CAMILLO Guarino—goo-4- 
ree’no,) an Italian architect, born at Médena in 1624. 
Among his works are the Chapel Royal at Turin, and 
the Convent of the Theatines at Médena. Died in 1683. 
ee ee DE Quincy, “Vies des plus célébres Archi- 

Guarini, (GIAMBarrisTA,) son of Guarini da Verona, 
noticed below, became professor of Greek at Ferrara, 
and numbered among his pupils Aldus Manutius and 

Giraldus. He wrote a treatise “On the Sect of Epi- 
curus,” (“De Secta Epicuri,”) and other works in Latin, 
and made translations from Demosthenes, Dion Chrys- 
ostom, and Saint Gregory Nazianzen. Died in 1513. 

See Tiraposcu, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Guarini, (GIAMBATTISTA,) a celebrated Italian poet 
born at Ferrara December 10, 1537. He became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in his native city about 1560, and was 
afterwards patronized by Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, who 
made him a chevalier and employed him in various 
diplomatic missions. For these services he received 
little except empty honours. He published in 1590 his 
“Pastor Fido,” a pastoral tragi-comedy, in verse, which 
met with brilliant success and was translated into the 
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—— 


principal languages of Europe. Guarini was the author 
of other dramas, and of a number of sonnets and mad- 
rigals. He was a friend of the poet Tasso. Died in 
Venice in 1612. 


See Tiraposcul, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;” GincuENn#, 
‘Histoire Littéraire d’Ltalie ;’’ AposToLo ZENO, “‘ Vita del Guarini,” 
in the ‘*Galleria di Minerva;’”’? Loncre_iow, ‘ Poets: and Poetry 
of Europe ;’’? Nic&ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” “* Lives of the Italian Poets,” 
by Rey. Henry StespinG, London, 1831. 


Guarini da Verona, goo-4-ree/nee dA vA-ro’n4, 
[Lat. Vari/Nus,]| one of the restorers of classical Jitera- 
ture in Italy, born at Verona in 1370. He studied Greek 
at Constantinople under Chrysoloras, and brought with 
him on his return a valuable collection of manuscripts. 
He afterwards became professor of Greek at Florence 
or Verona, being, it is said, the first Italian who publicly 
taught that language. He made a Latin translation of 
the first ten books of Strabo, and of portions of Plutarch, 
Died in 1460. 

See Rosmini, ‘Vita e Disciplina di Guarini Veronese,” etc., 3 
vols., 1805; BAyLs, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? NicERON, 
** Mémoires ;’? Paoto Giovio, ‘* Elogia Virorum illustrium.’’ 

Guarino. See Favorinus. 

Guarnacci, goo-ar-nat/chee, (MARIO,) an Italian prel- 
ate and antiquary, born at Volterra in 1701, published, 
among other works, a “Dissertation on the Twelve 
Tables.” Died in 1785. 

Guarnieri-Ottoni, goo-ar-ne-a’ree ot-to/nee, (AURE- 
LIO,) an Italian antiquary, born at Osimo in 1748, wrote 
a work on the Claudian Way, etc. Died in 1788. 

Guasco, da, da goo-as’ko, (O'TAVIANO,) a writer, 
born at Pinerolo, in Piedmont, in 1712, published a 
work entitled ‘*Satires of Prince Cantemir,” etc., also 
an “Essay on the State of Sciences in France under 
Charles VI.,” etc. Guasco was an intimate friend of 
Montesquieu. Died in 1781. 

Guaspre, Le. See DUGHET. 

Guatemozin, gw4-te-mo’zin, or Quah-te-mot/zin, 
son-in-law and successor of Montezuma, Emperor ‘of 
Mexico, was the last prince of the Aztec dynasty. After a 
brave defence of his capital against the Spaniards, he was 
forced to capitulate, and was taken prisoner. He was then 
cruelly tortured, by order of Cortez, to compel him to 
reveal where the treasures of the empire were concealed. 
Being afterwards unjustly accused of exciting his sub- 
jects to rebellion, he was put to death without any form 
of trial, in 1522. “Among all the names of barbarian 
princes, there are few entitled to a higher place on the 
roll of fame than Guatemozin. He was called to the 
throne in the convulsed and expiring hours of the mon- 
archy, when the banded nations of Anahuac and the 
fierce European were thundering at the gates of the 
capital. No one can refuse his admiration to the intrepid 
spirit which could prolong a defence of his city while one 
stone was left upon another; and our sympathies for the 
time are inevitably thrown more into the scale of the rude 
chieftain thus battling for his country’s freedom, than 
into that of his civilized and successful antagonist.” 
(Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico,” vols. ii. and iii.) 

Guay, ga, (JACQUES,) a French gem-engraver, born at 
Marseilles in 1715; died in 1787. 

Guay-Trouin. See DuGuAy-TROUIN. 

Guazzesi, goo-at-sa’See, (LORENZO,) an Italian /itté- 
rateur, born at Arezzo in 1708. He published several 
historical works. Died in 1764. 

Guazzo, goo-at/so, (MARCO,) an Italian poet and 
littérateur, born at Padua about 1496; died in 1556. 

Guazzo, (STEFANO,) an Italian poet and essayist, 
born at Casali in 1530; died in 1593. ~ 

Gubbio, da, da goob’be-o, (ODERIGI,) an Italian 
painter, born at Gubbio, near Perugia, was a friend of 
Dante, who mentions him with honour in his great poem. 
He worked at Bologna, and was distinguished as a 
painter of missals and miniatures. Died about 1300. 

See Vasart,"‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ ete. 


Gubitz, goo/bits, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
engraver and Jttérateur, born at Leipsic in 1786. He 
wrote several dramas, and other works. 

Gude. See Guptus. 

Gudelinus. See GoupELIN. ’ 

Gudenof. See Gopoonor. 
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Gudin, gii’dain’, (JEAN ANTOINE THEODORE,) a cele- 
brated marine painter, born in Paris in- 1802, was a pupil 
of Girodet. Among his best works are “The Storm in 
the Bay of Algiers,” a “ View of Constantinople,” “ The 
Shipwreck,” and a “ View of Gibraltar.” 

Gudin de la Brenellerie, eiidan’ deh 1a breh-nél’re’, 
(PAUL PHILIPPE,) a French dramatic poet, born in Paris 
in 1738. He published a number of tragedies, and a 
mock-heroic poem entitled ““The Conquest of Naples 
by Charles VIII.” Died in 1812. 


See ‘‘ Notice sur Gudin de la Brenellerie,”’ Paris, 1812. 


Gudin de la Sablonniére, giidan’ deh 14 sa’blo’- 
ne-air’, (CESAR CHARLES Erienneg,) Count, a French 
general, born at Montargis in 1768. He distinguished 
himself at Eylau, (1807,) Eckmiihl, and Wagram, (1809,) 
and was killed .at Volutina-Gora, in Russia, in 1812. 

Gudius, goo’de-us, or Gude, goo’deh, (GorrLos 
FRIEDRICH,) a German minister and writer, born at 
Lauban in r7or; died in 1756. 


See Meissner, “ Gedachtnissrede auf Gude,” 1756. 


Gudius or Gude, (MARQUARD,) a German philolo- 
gist and antiquary, born at Rensburg in 1635, became 
councillor to the King of Denmark. He collected many 
manuscripts and Greek and Latin inscriptions, which 
were published in 1731. Died in 1689. 

Gudmundsson, 260d’mdond‘son, (THORGEIR,) a dis- 
tinguished scholar and antiquary of Iceland,. born in 
1794, was one of the founders of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen in 1845. 

Gudmundus, g00d-md6n’dis, (ANDREAS,) a learned 
Icelander, wrote several antiquarian works, and a “ Lexi- 
con Islandico-Latinum.” Died in 1654. 

Guébriant, de, deh ga’bre’6n’, (JEAN BAPTistTE 
Budes—biid,) Comrr, a French marshal, born in Brit- 
tany in 1602. He served with great distinction in Ger- 
many during several campaigns of the Thirty Years’ 
war, and in 1641 gained a signal victory over the Imperial 
troops at Wolfenbittel. He was made a marshal in 1642. 
He was mortally wounded at Rothweil in 1643. 

See LE Lagoureur, “ Histoire du Maréchal de Guébriant,”’ 1657. 


Guébriant, de, (RENEE du Bec-Crispin—dii bék’- 
krés’pan’,) wife of the preceding, was appointed in 
1643 ambassadress-extraordinary to the King of Poland, 
being, it is said, the first woman who ever acted in that 
capacity independently of her husband. Died in 1659. 

See “ Lettres de Macame de Guébriant a la Princesse-Palatine 
Anne de Gouzague.”” 

Guédier de Saint-Aubin, g4’de-4/ deh san’to’ban’, 
(Henri MICHEL,) a French theologian, born at Gournay- 
en-Bray in 1695. He wrote “The Sacred History of 
the Two Covenants,” (7 vols., 1741.) Died in 1742. 

Gueel y Rente, Hal e rén’ta, (Don Josk,) a Spanish 
writer and statesman, born at Havana about 1820. He 
studied in Spain, became a deputy to the Cortes about 
1854, and was re-elected in 1857. He had married in 
1848 the Infanta Josefa, sister of the King of Spain. He 
has published poems entitled “‘Tears of the Heart” 
(“ Lagrimas del Corazon”) and “Sorrows of the Heart,” 
(“ Amarguras del Corazon,”) and “Thoughts Moral and 
Political.” 

Guelf, Guelph, ewélf, or Welf, Wélf, the name of a 
noble family in Germany, the founder of which lived in 
the time of Charlemagne. 

Guelfo, gwél’/fo, Welfo, or Guelf IT. flourished in 
the eleventh century. He was engaged in a contest 
with the emperor Conrad IIL., which was the beginning 
of the Jong strife between the Dukes of Bavaria and the 
German emperors. 

Guelfo ITI. was created Duke of Carinthia by the 
emperor Henry III. as a reward for his services in the 
war with the Hungarians. Died about 1055. 

Guelfo IV., called THE GREAT, was made Duke of 
Bavaria by Henry IV., but subsequently took up arms 
against him. After alternate victories and defeats, a 
peace was concluded in 1097. Died about 1120. 

Guelfo V. succeeded his father, Guelfo IV., as Duke 
of Bavaria. He married Matilda, the heiress of Tuscany, 
and widow of Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine. After she 
had made a donation of her domains to the Church of 
Rome, Guelfo returned to Germany, where he took part 
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with Henry V. in his quarrel with his father, Henry IV. 
Died about 1120. 

Guelfo VI, nephew of Guelfo V., and son of Henry 
the Black, was bornin 1115. Having embraced the cause 
of his nephew, Henry the Lion, in his contest with the 
emperor Conrad III., he was defeated by that sovereign 
at Weinsberg in tr40._ It was on this occasion that the 
war-cry of Guelphs (or Welfs) and Ghibelines was first 
used, the Jatter name being derived from Waiblingen, 
the seat of the Hohenstaufen family at Wiirtemberz. 
Died intr91. The popes having taken sides with the 
Guelphs, the names of Guelph and Ghibeline were used 
to designate the parties of the emperor and the pope. 

See ErcHuorn, “ Urgeschichte des Hauses der Welfen ;”’ StsMoNpDI, 
“Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 

Guénard, gi/n#r’, (ELIsABETH,) Baronne de Méré, a 
romance-writer, born in Paris in 17513; died in 1829. 

Guéneau de Montbéliard, g4’nd/deh mdn’ba‘le-ar’, 
(PHILIBERT,) an eminent French naturalist, born at 
Semur-en-Auxois in 1720. He was an intimate friend 
of Buffon, and prepared the ornithological department 
for his great work; he was also a contributor to the 
“Encyclopédie,” and wrote an “ Abridgment of the His- 
tory and the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences,” (4 
vols., 1770.) Died in 1785. 


See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire.’’ 


Guénée, 94/nd’, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French eccle- 
siastic and controversial writer, born at Etampes in 1717, 
was for many years professor of rhetoric in the college Du 
Plessis in Paris. In 1785 he obtained the abbey of Loroy, 
in the diocese of Bourges. He wrote a very able work, 
entitled “Letters of some Portuguese, German, and 
Polish Jews to Voltaire,” etc., in which he defends the 
Old Testament against Voltaire, clearly convicting him 
of contradictions and of ignorance. Died in 1803. 

See QuERarRD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Guenzi, g00-én’zee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian poet and translator, born in 1713; died in 1753. 

Guépin, ga’pan’, (AUGUSTE,) a French writer and 
physician, born at Pontivy about 1805. His chief work 
is “The Philosophy of Socialism,” (1850.) 

Guérard, ga’rar’, (BENJAMIN EDME CHARLES,) a 
French antiquary, born at Montbard in 1797. He was 
an assistant librarian in the Royal Library of Paris, and 
published treatises on the social state of France in the 
middle ages. Died in 1854. 

Guérard, (RoBERT,) a French Benedictine monk, 
born at Rouen about 1641. He published an “ Abridg- 
ment of the Bible,” (1707.) Died in 1715. 

Guerazzi, goo-4-rat’see or goo-ér-At/see, or Guer- 
razzi, (FRANCESCO DOMENICO,) an Italian writer and 
Liberal statesman, born at Leghorn in 1805. In 1848 
he was appointed president of the cabinet and minister 
of the interior by the grand duke Leopold II. He was 
the author of the ‘Siege of Florence,” (‘Assedio di 
Firenze,”’) and other historical romances, and an ‘“ Apol- 
ogy for the Political Life of F. D. Guerazzi,” (1851.) 

See “‘ Memorie di F. D. Guerrazzi,” 1848, written by himself. 

Guerchin. See GUERCINO. 

Guerchois, le, leh Zér’shw4’, (MADELENE,) a French 
lady, eminent for her talents and piety, born in Paris in 
1679, was a sister of Chancellor D’Aguesseau. She wrote 
“Christian Reflections on the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament.” Died in 1740. 

Guerchy, de, deh gér’she’, (CLAUDE FRANCOIS 
Louis REGNIER,) ComMrE, a French general, born in 
1715, served in Flanders under Marshal Saxe, and par- 
ticularly distinguished himself at Fontenoy and Hasten- 
beck, (1757.) He was afterwards ambassador to London. 
Died in 1767. 

See ‘‘ Lettres et Mémoires du Maréchal de Saxe.”’ 

Guercino, gwér-chee’no or goo-ér-chee/no, [Fr. 
GUERCHIN, Sér’shan’,] (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO Bar- 
bieri—bar-be-a’ree,) called GUERCINO DA CENTO, a 
celebrated Italian painter, born at Cento, near Bologna, 
in 1590. He at first painted in the style of the Caracci, 
but he afterwards adopted that of Caravaggio. Among 
his master-pieces are “The Death of Dido,” “Santa 
Petronilla,” in the Capitol at Rome, “Aurora,” a fresco 
in the Villa Ludovisi, a “Saint William,” and “Angels 
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weeping over the Dead Body of Christ.” Guercino was 
an intimate friend of Guido Reni. He worked many 
years at Cento, from which he removed to Bologna in 
1642. His works are mostly oil-paintings, and include 
about a hundred altar-pieces. Died at Bologna in 1666. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting. in Italy ;’? Catrv1, ‘ Notizie 
della Vita e delle Opere di G. F, Barbieri,” 1808; Domenico C. 
Mora, ‘Vite di Benvenuto Tisio e di G. F. Barbieri,’’ 1842; 
CHARLES BLAnc, “‘ Histoire des Peintres;’? Bryan, “ Dictionary 
of Painters.” 

Gueret, geh-ra’, (GABRIEL,) a French Jawyer and 
miscellaneous writer, born in Paris in 1641. Among his 
principal works are his “‘ Conversations on the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit and the Bar,” “ Parnassus Reformed,” and 
“War of the Authors.” Died in 1688. 

See Quérarp, *‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Guericke, gér’rik-keh, (HEINRICH ERNST FERDI- 
NAND,) a German theologian, born at Wettin, in Prus- 
sian Saxony, in 1803, published a “Manual of Church 
History,” (1833,) and other works. 

Guericke, von, fon gér/ik-keh or ga’rik-keh, (Orro,) 
a celebrated German savant and experimental philoso- 
pher, born at Magdeburg in 1602. Having studied ma- 
thematics and mechanics at Leyden, he visited France 
and England. After his return, he was made in 1646 
burgomaster of Magdeburg. In 1650 he invented the 
air-pump, of which he made the first public experiment 
before the Diet at Ratisbon in 1651. Having fitted 
together two large hollow hemispheres made of copper 
and brass, with strong rings attached to them, to which 
horses were harnessed, he exhausted the air from the 
globe; and it was only after the number of horses was 
increased to upwards of thirty that the parts were sepa- 
rated. He was also the inventor of the instrument 
called Guericke’s Weather Mannikin, which was used, 
before the invention of the barometer, to denote the 
changes of the weather. He published in 1672 a work 
entitled ‘New Magdeburgian Experiments, as they are 
called, relating to a Vacuum,” (“Experimenta Nova, ut 
vocant, Magdeburgica, de vacuo Spatio.”) Died in 1686. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘*Eloges historiques des Académiciens ;” 
Jécuer, ‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon.” 

Guerin, ga’ran’, (ADOLPHE CLAUDE,) COLONEL, a 
French officer, born at Mortagne in 1805, served in seve- 
ral campaigns in Algeria as chief of engineers. He sub- 
sequently distinguished himself in the Crimean war, 
and was killed in June, 1855, at the siege of Sebastopol, 
where he had rendered important services as chief of the 
staff of engineers. 

See *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Guerin, (FRANGoIS,) a French scholar, born in Tou- 
raine in 1681, translated Livy and Tacitus into French. 
Died in 1751. 

Guerin, (GILLFs,) an able French sculptor, born in 
Paris in 1606. He was employed in the decoration of 
the Louvre. Among his chief works is a statue of Louis 
XIV. Died in 1678. 

Guérin, (JEAN Baprisre PAuLiIN,) a French painter, 
born at Toulon in 1783, worked at Paris. . Among: his 
productions are “Adam and Eve driven from Eden,” 
(1827,) and a “ Holy Family,” (1829.) Died in 1855. 

Gueérin, (JoserpH XAvigER,) a French physician and 
naturalist, born at Avignon in 1775. Among his works 
are a“ Panorama of Avignon and Vaucluse,” (1829,) and 
“ Meteorologic Observations,” (1839.) Died in 1850. 

Guerin, (JUL¥s,) a French physician, born at Boussu 
(Belgium) in 1801. He studied and afterwards resided 
at Paris. He gave special attention to malformations 
of the feet, and wrote an able treatise on Orthopedy, (16 
vols., 1837,) which gained the prize of the Academy of 
Paris, 

Gueérin, (NICOLAS FRANGoIS,) a French scholar and 
writer, born at Nancy in 1711; died in 1782, 

Guerin, (PIERRE NarcissF,) BARON, an eminent 
French painter, born in Paris in 1774, was a pupil of 
Regnault. He produced about 1800 “Marcus Sextus” 
and “Phédre et Hippolyte,” which had great popularity. 
His subjects are mostly antique, and his style is classic, 
His chief merits are purity of contour, good taste jn 
details, and harmony of colour, He was director of the 
French Academy at Rome from 1822 to 1828, Among 


his works are “ Aurora and Cephalus,” (1810,) ‘ Dido 
listening to Aéneas,” (1817,) and a ‘‘Clytemmestra.” He 
died at Rome in 1833. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de P. Guérin,’’ 
1833; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Guérin, de, deh g4’ran’, (EUGENIFE,) a French writer, 
born at the chateau Du Cayla, in Languedoc, in 1805. 
She was endowed with rare intelligence, and was an 
example of deep and fervent piety. Wer life may be 
said to have been absorbed in her brother Maurice, to 
whom she was intensely devoted. She died in May, 
1848, leaving a Journal and Letters, which were pub- 
lished in 1863. “Her Journal,” says the ‘“ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1864, ‘is the outpouring of one of the 
purest and most saintly minds that ever existed upon 
earth. The style is exquisitely beautiful, and it lingers 
in the memory like the dying tones of an A¢olian harp, 
full of ineffable sweetness. Amidst the impurity which 
has so long flooded French literature, it is delightful to 
come upon the streams of thought that flowed in limpid 
clearness from the fountain of her mind, and to find in 
a young French girl a combination of piety and genius 
with so much felicity and force of expression that her 
countrymen have not scrupled to compare her style to 
that of Pascal himself.” 

Gueérin, de,(Mauricre du Cayla—dii k4/19’,) a French 
poet, brother of the preceding, was born near Albi, in 
Languedoe, in 1810. He died prematurely in 1839, leaving 
several poetical fragments, among which is “‘Le Cen- 
taure.” ‘This revealed,” says Sainte-Beuve, “a nature 
of talent so new, so powerful, so vast, that the word ge- 
nius seems appropriate to it.” His Letters, Poems, etc. 
were published in 1860, under the title of ‘‘ Maurice de 
Guérin: Reliquize,” (2 vols.,) preceded by a biographical 
notice of the author by Sainte-Beuve. 

See SainTE-BeEuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale ;”’ “‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for January, 1863. 

Guérin du Rocher, ga’ran’ dii ro’sha’, (PIERRE,) a 
learned French Jesuit, born at Falaise in 1731, wrote 
“The True History of Fabulous Times,” (3 vols., 1776.) 
He was massacred in September, 1792. 

Guérin-Méneville, ¢i’ran’ man’vél’, (FELIX Epou- 
ARD,) a French naturalist, born at Toulon in 1799, pub- 
lished a ‘‘ Magazine of Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, 
and Paleontology,” (33 vols., 1831-44,) and other works. 

Guerle. See DEGUERLE. 

Guernier. See DUGUERNIER. 

Gueronniére. See LA GUERONNIERE. 

Guéroult, ga’roo’, (ADOLPHE,) a French journalist, 
born at Radepont (Eure) in 1810. He became chief 
editor of the “Presse,” a daily paper of. Paris, in 1857. 

Gueroult, geh-roo’, (PIERRE CLAUDE BERNARD,) a 
French classical scholar, born at Rouen in 1744. He 
was director of the Normal School] at Paris under the 
empire. He translated Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,” (3 
vols., 1803,) and some works of Cicero. Died in 1821. 

Guerra, goo-ér/ra or gwér’rA, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
architect and painter, born at Médena in 1544. He was 
employed by Sixtus V. to adorn the Vatican and Quirinal 
palace. Died in 1618. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Guerre, de la, deh 14 gain, (ELISAnETH CLAUDE 
Jacquet—zha’ka’,) a French lady, celebrated for her 
musical talents, was born in Paris about 1659. Among 
her compositions are a’Te Deum and a number of can- 
tatas. Died in 1729. 

, Guerre-Dumolard, gair dii’mo’lar’,(JEAN,) a French 
jurist, born at Allevard (Dauphiné) in 1761 ; died in 1845. 
Guerrero, Sér-ra’ro, (VINCENTE,) a Mexican partisan 
leader, who became President of Mexico in April, 1829. ~ 
Tle was supplanted or overpoweted about the end of 
that year by Bustamente. Having afterwards appealed 
to arms, he was defeated, taken prisoner, and executed 

in February, 1831. 

Guerrini, gwér-ree’nee, (GIACOMO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cremona in 1718; died in 1793. 

Guesclin. See Du GUESCLIN. 

Guess, Séss, or Se-quoy’ah, (GrEORGE,) a half-breed 
Cherokee Indian, born about 1770, was noted as the 
inventor of the Cherokee syllabic alphabet, consisting 
of eighty-five characters, representing the syllables in 
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use among the Cherokees. It has proved a great. suc- 
cess, having been employed both in writing and printing. 
He lived in Georgia, from which he removed with his 
tribe beyond the Mississippi. Died in 1843. 

Guettard, gi’tir’, (JEAN ETIENNE,) a celebrated 
French naturalist and physician, born at Etampes in 
1715. He studied natural science under Réaumur in 
Paris, and in 1743 was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He was afterwards appointed by the Duke 
of Orléans keeper of his cabinet of natural history. He 
first ascertained the volcanic nature of the mountains of 
Auvergne, and determined the true character of organic 
remains which had been only partially recognized before. 
He was the author of “ Memoirs on some Mountains of 
France formerly Volcanoes,” (1752,) a treatise ‘‘On the 
Granites of France compared with those of Egypt,” (1755,) 
and other valuable works. Died in Paris in 1786. 

See Conporcet, “Eloge de Guettard;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Gueulette, guh’/lét’, (THomMAs SrMmon,) a popular 
writer, born in Paris in 1683, published numerous tales 
in the Oriental style, and several comedies. Died in 1766. 

See QuERaRD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Guevara, ga-va/ra, (Don Fretip—E Ladron y—la- 
dron’ e,) a Spanish painter, born about 1510, was a pupil 
or friend of Titian. He distinguished himself at the siege 
of Tunis under Charles V. in 1535. Died in 1563. 

Guevara, (Luis Velez de las Duefias y—va’léth 
da las doo-én’yAs e,) a celebrated Spanish dramatist, born 
in Andalusia in 1574. His works are principally come- 
dies, which were highly popular at the time, and were 
commended by Lope cde Vega. He also published a 
witty satirical romance, entitled ‘El Diablo cojuelo,” 
(“The Lame Devil,”) said to have been the original of 
Le Sage’s “ Diable boiteux.” Died in 1646. 

See Ticxnor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Guevara, (SEBASTIAN VWelez—va’léth,) a Spanish 
poet, born at Valladolid in 1558, published a continua- 
tion of the “Romancero,” or collection of Spanish 
romances, (1594.) Died in 1610. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.’’ 

Guevara, de, da ga-v4/ra, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish prel- 
ate and historian, born in the province of Alava about 
1490, was preacher and historiographer to Charles V. of 
Germany. He was afterwards created Bishop of Mon- 
donedo. His “ History of Marcus Aurelius,” published 
in 1529, is said to contain less truth than fiction. He 
also began a ‘“‘ History of Charles V.,” which was never 
published. His “Golden Epistles” were translated into 
French and English. Died in 1544. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.”’ 

Guevara, de, (ANTONIO,) a relative of the preceding, 
was appointed almoner to Philip II. of Spain. He wrote 
several commentaries on the Scriptures. 

Guevara, de, (JUAN N.,) a Spanish painter and bril- 
liant colorist, born at Malaga in 1631, was a pupil of 
Alonzo Cano. Died in 1608. 

Guez de Balzac. See BALzAc. 

Guffroy, gii/frw4’, (ARMAND BENofr JosEPH,) a 
French journalist and politician of the Jacobin faction, 
born at Arras in 1740. He was elected to the National 
Convention in 1792, and in 1793 became a member of 
the committee of public safety. He voted for the death 
of the king. Died in 1800. 

Guglielmi, gool-yél’mee, (PIETRO,) one of the most 
celebrated Italian composers of his time, born at Massa- 
Carrara in 1727. He studied at Naples under Durante, 
and subsequently visited Venice, Dresden, and London. 
He was appointed chapel-master at the Vatican in 1793. 
Among his operas, which amount to more than two 
hundred, we may name “Iphigenia in Aulide,” ‘ Cle- 
menza di Tito,” “Didone,” ‘Tamerlano,” and ‘Don 
Ambrogio.” Died in 1804. 

See Feris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,”’ 

Guglielmini, gool-yél-mee’nee, (DOMENICO,) an emi- 
nent Italian physician, astronomer, and natural philoso- 
pher, born at Bologna in 1655, became professor of 
mathematics in his native city in 1686, and of theoretic 
medicine at Padua in 1702. He published a “ Disserta- 
tion on the Nature and Origin of Comets,” “The Meas- 
ure of Running Waters,” “ Hydrostatic Epistles,” “ Phy- 
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sico-Mathematical Treatise on the Nature of Rivers,” 
(1697,) and other valuable works. He had been appointed 
in 1686 intendant of water-works, and gained distinction 
as a hydraulic engineer. Died in 1710, 

See Morcacn, “ Vita di Guglielmini,’’ prefixed to his Works, 
17193 FoNTENELLE, ‘ Bloge de Guglielmini,” 1710; Nicéron, ‘“ Mé- 
moires. ‘ 

Guglielmo d’Apulia, gool-yél’mo d4-poo/le-A, [Fr. 
GUILLAUME DE POUILLE, ge’yom’ deh pool or poo’ye,| 
an Italian writer of the eleventh century, was the author 
of a historical poem, in Latin, “On the Deeds of the 
Normans in Sicily,” ete., first published in 1582. 

Guhr, goor, (KARL WILHELM FERDINAND,) a German 
composer, born in Silesia in 1787. Among his operas is 
“ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp.” Died in 1848. 

Guhrauer, g00/réw’er, (GorrscHALK (got’sh&lk) 
EDUARD,) a German /¢/érateur, born in Posen in 1809, 
published a ‘‘ Biography of Leibnitz,” (2 vols., 1842,) 
which is commended, ‘‘Goethe’s Correspondence with 
Knebel,” (2 vols., 1852,) and other works. Died in 1854, 

Guhyaka or Guhyaca, gd0h’ya-ka. In the Hindoo 
mythology, the Guhyakas, the servants of Kuvéra, (the 
deformed god of riches,) are a kind of demons into which 
transmigrate the souls of men particularly addicted to 
covetousness and selfishness. 

Gui d’Arezzo. See Guino D’AREZZO. 

Gui da Ravenna, goo-ee’ da ra-vén’n4, an Italian 
historian of the ninth century, wrote a “ History of the 
Roman Pontiffs,” and a ‘ History of the Gothic War,” 
(in Latin,) neither of which is extant, 

Gui de Crema. See Pascuat III. 

Gui de Doucié, ge deh doo’se-a’, a French poet of 
the fourteenth century, of whose writings only fragments 
are extant. He translated into French the ‘ Consola- 
tion of Philosophy” by Boethius. 

Gui de Lusignan. See Guy DE LUSIGNAN. 

Guibal, ge’bal’, (BARTHELEMY,) a French sculptor 
and architect, born at Nimes in 1699; died in 1757. 

Guibal, (NICOLAS,) a French painter, son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Lunéville in 1725,; died in 1784. 

Guibaud, ge’bo’, (EUSYACHE,) a French Jansenist, 
born at Hiéres in 1711. He wrote “Groans of a Peni- 
tent Soul,” and other devotional works. Died in 1794. 

Guibert, e’bair’, Archbishop of Ravenna, was a 
native of Parma. He was made anti-pope by Henry IV. 
of Germany, with the name of Clement III., and in oppo- 
sition to Hildebrand, (Gregory VII.) Guibert, having 
crowned Henry emperor, was enabled by his protec- 
tion to resist successively three legitimate popes. Died 
in 1100. 

Guibert, MADAmg, a French writer, born at Ver- 
sailles in 1725, published a number of poems and dramas, 
which were popular at the time. Died in 1788. 

Guibert, de, deh ge-bair’, (CHARLES BENofT, ) 
ComtTE, a French general, born at Montauban in 1715, 
served with distinction in Italy and Flanders, and sub- 
sequently against the Prussians in the Seven Years’ war. 
Died in 1786. 

Guibert, de, (JACQUES ANTOINE HIPPOLYTE,) COMTE, 
a popular and witty French author, born at Montauban 
in 1743, was the son of the preceding. He accompa- 
nied his father in the Seven Years’ war, (1756-62,) and 
studied military tactics with great success. In 1773 he 
published a ‘‘ General Essay on Tactics,” which obtained 
a European celebrity and was read with avidity even 
by the ladies, Voltaire complimented the author in a 
short poem entitled ‘La Tactique.” His tragedy the 
“Constable Bourbon” excited in the salons of Paris a 
temporary admiration scarcely equalled by that accorded 
to the productions of the greatest tragic poets; but this 
is not justified by the intrinsic merit of the work. In 
1786 he was chosen a member of the French Academy. 
He died in 1790. Madame de Staél] in the same year 
composed a eulogy on him. He was the object of an 
unhappy passion on the part of Mademoiselle L’Espi- 
nasse, whose letters to him were much admired. 


See MADAME DE STAEL, ‘**Eloge de Guibert ;” TouLONGEON 
“Notice historique sur Guibert,’ 1802; Foresti#, ‘‘ Biographie dt 
Comte de Guibert,” 1855; E. A. Barpin, “Notice sur J. A. H. 
Guibert,’’ 1836. 

Guibert de Nogent, Ze’bair’ deh no’zh6n’, a learned 
French ecclesiastic, born near Clermont-en-Beauvoisis 
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in 1053, wrote a history of the first’ crusade, entitled 
“ Gesta Dei per Francos,” published in Paris in 1651. 
Died in 1124. 

Guicciardini, gwe-char-dee/nee or goo-ét-ch4r-dee’- 
nee, [Lat. GUICCIARDI/NUS; Fr. GUICHARDIN, ge’shar’- 
dan’,| (FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian historian and 
diplomatist, born at Florence in 1482. At the early age 
of twenty-three he became professor of jurisprudence in 
his native city. He was appointed by Pope Leo X. Gov- 
ernor of Médena and Reggio in 1518, and he also enjoyed 
the favour of Adrian VI. and Clement VII. The latter, 
having become the ally of France, intrusted Guicciar- 
dini with the command of the pontifical troops, with the 
title of lieutenant-general of the Holy See. On the sur- 
render of Florence to the Imperial army in 1530, he be- 
came the agent of the Medici in that city, and one of the 
commission of twelve called “the reformers of the state.” 
Having greatly contributed to establish the tyranny of 
the Medici at Florence, he retired from public life about 
1536, and devoted himself to the composition of his “‘ His- 
tory of Italy from 1494 to 1532,” (1564.) It is esteemed 
a standard work, though somewhat prolix: it has been 
translated into Latin and French. Died in 1540. 

His “ History of Italy” ‘is well known,” says Hallam, 
“for the solidity of the reflections, the gravity and im- 
partiality with which it is written, and the prolixity of 
the narrative. . . . Guicciardini has generally held the 
first place among Italian historians, though he is by no 
means equal in literary merit to Machiavel.” (‘Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See R. Ficrenrint, “‘ Vita di F. Guicciardini,’”? 1560; F. SANso- 
vino, “‘ Vita di Guicciardini,”’ 1665; G. Rosint, “ Saggio sulle Azioni 
e sulle Opere di F. Guicciardini,”? 1822; Nicf&ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” 
GincuEne, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire d’Italie ;’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1869. 

Guicciardini, (LuIGc!,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born at Florence in 1523. He resided many years 
in Antwerp, where he published a “Description of the 


Low Countries,” and several other works. Died in 
1589. 
Guicciardinus. See GUICCIARDINI. 


Guiccioli, gwét/cho-lee, (TERESA Gamba,) Count- 
Ess, a beautiful Italian lady, born in Romagna in 1801. 
She was married about 1817 to Count Guiccioli, a wealthy 
nobleman of Ravenna. She owes her celebrity to hér 
“iaison with Lord Byron, who appears to have loved her 
with as true and tender an affection as it was possible 
for a man of his character to do. In 1851 she was mar- 
ried to the Marquis de Boissy, a French senator and 
peer, (who was born at Paris in 1798; died in 1866.) 
Left a second time a widow, she has recently given to 
the world a book which has attracted much attention,— 
““My Recollections of Lord Byron and those of Eye- 
Witnesses of his Life,” (London and_ Philadelphia, 
1869 ;)—for, although she does not put her own name 
to the work, there appears to be no doubt as to its 
authorship. 

See Moors, ‘Life of Byron,” vol. ii.; VAPEREAU, ‘“ Diction- 


naire des Contemporains,”’ under the head of Bossy, (HILAIRE- 
EtiENNE-Octave Rouitié, Marquis de.) 


Guichard, ge’shar’, (CLAuDE,) a French antiquary 
of the sixteenth century, born at Saint-Rambert-en- 
Bugey, was historiographer to Charles Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy. He published a work entitled “The Funerals 
and Various Methods of Burial among the Romans, 
Greeks,” etc., (I58r.) Died in 1607. 

Guichard, (JkAN FRancots,) a French poet and 
dramatist, born near Melun in 1731; died in 1811. 

Guichard, (Louis Anastase—4’ni’st4z’,) a French 
ecclesiastic, wrote a “ History of Socinianism,” and other 
works. Died in 1737. 

Guichardin. See GurcctarpInt. 

Guiche, (PHILIBER?T DE LA.) See LA Guicur. 

Guiche, de, deh gésh, (ARMAND Dr GRAMONT,) 
ComreE, a distinguished French general, born in 1638. 
He served against the English in the campaign of 1666 
and subsequently in Holland under Condé. He died 
in 1674, leaving ‘“‘ Memoirs concerning the United Prov- 
inces,”’ etc. 

See “Mémoires du Maréchal de Gramont.”’ 

Guichen, ge’shén’, (Luc URBAIN du Bouexic—dij 
boo’éks’ék’,) a French naval officer, born at Fougéres in 
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1712. He was made a lieutenant-general in 1779, and 
commander of the marine of Brest. In 1780 he gained 
a victory over the English fleet under Admiral Rodney 
at Dominique, and sunk one of their ships. In 1781 De 
Guichen was in turn defeated by Admiral Kempenfeld, 
who took fifteen of his vessels. Died in 1790. 

See GERARD, “‘ Vies des plus célébres Marins Frangais.”’ 

Guichenon, gésh’ndn’, (SAMUEL,)’a French historian, 
born at Macon in 1607, was appointed historiographer 
of France and Savoy by Louis XIV., and created a 
count-palatine by Ferdinand ILI., Emperor of Germany, 
He published a * Genealogical History of the House of 
Savoy,” and other similar works. Died in 1664. 

See Nicttron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Guidal, ge’dal’, (MAXIMILIEN JOSEPH,) a French 
officer, born at Grasse about 1760. Having joined the 
conspiracy of Mallet in 1812, he was executed by order 
of Napoleon. 

Guidalotti, goo-e-da-lot’tee, (DIOMEDE,) an Italian 
scholar and poet, born at Bologna about 1482; died 
in 1526. 

Guide, Le. See Guipo RENI. 

Guidi, goo-ee’dee, or Guido, goo-ee’do, (CARLO 
ALESSANDRO,) an Italian poet, born at Pavia in 1650. 
Having visited Rome in 1683, he obtained the patron- 
age of Christina, Queen of Sweden, who made him a 
member of her Academy. He was the author of ‘‘ Amala- 
sunta in Italia,” “ Endimione,” a pastoral, and a number 
of sonnets and lyric poems of superior merit. He is 
ranked among the principal reformers of Italian poetry. 
Died in 1712. 

See Fapronl, ‘‘ Vite Italorum,” etc., vol. xi. ; CRESCIMBENI, “* Vita 
di Guidi,’’ prefixed to his poems; “‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,’’ by 
Rev. Henry Steppsinc; Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;” G. Turront, 
** Elogio storico di C. A. Guidi,’’ 1827. 

Guidi, (TomMaso.) See MaAsaccio. 

Guidi da San Giovanni. See Masaccio. 

Guidiccioni, goo-e-dét-cho’nee, (CRISYOFORO,) an 
Italian poet, born at Lucca about 1530, became Bishop 
of Ajaccio. He translated from the Greek the “ Electra” 
of Sophocles and the ‘‘ Bacchantes,” the “ Andromache,” 
and the “Trojans” of Euripides.” Died in 1582. 

Guidiccioni, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian writer, born at 
Lucca about 1500. In 1534 he was appointed Governor 
of Rome by Pope Paul III., and the same year made 
Bishop of Fossombrone. He was soon after sent as 
nuncio to the emperor Charles V., whom he accom- 
panied to Tunis. He was the author of a number of 
poems, letters, and orations. Died in 1541. 

See LoNGFELLOw’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 


Guido, gwee’do or goo-ee’do, [Fr. Le GuipE, leh 
géd,| or, more properly, Guido Reni, (goo-ee’do ra’- 
nee,) an eminent Italian painter, born at or near Bologna 
about 1575. He first studied under Denis Calvart, at 
Bologna, and was afterwards a pupil of the Caracci. 
Having resided many years at Rome, where he was 
liberally patronized by Pope Paul V., he returned to 
his native city and devoted himself to painting and to 
the instruction of young artists. His pictures are very 
numerous, both in oil and fresco. His first works are 
painted in the style of the Caracci; but he subsequently 
adopted in some degree that of Caravaggio. His 
pictures are models of grace, delicacy, and beauty of 
expression. He succeeded especially in pathetic and 
devotional subjects. Among his master-pieces are “The 
Martyrdom of Saint Peter,” (in the Vatican,) ‘‘ Aurora,” 
a fresco in Rome, ‘The Assumption,” a picture of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, “Fortune,” and ‘The Massacre 
of the Innocents.” Died at Bologna in 1642. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc.; Lanzi, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy; Matvasia, ‘‘ Felsina pittrice ;’”? Crispi, ‘* Vite 
de’ Pittori Bolognesi,” 1769; Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters,” 
under Rent; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Guido, (ALESSANDRO.) See GUIDI. 

Guido, goo-ee’do, (GUERRA,) an Italian soldier, was 
one of the principal leaders of the Guelph faction in 
Florence. He commanded the Florentine forces in the 
victorious campaign of 1254, and upon the arrival of 
Charles of Anjou in Naples joined him with four hun- 
dred men, and had a prominent part in gaining the 
victory of Grandella, (1266.) Dante has assigned to 
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Guido a place in his “Inferno,” at the same time highly 
commending his abilities. 

See Stsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes,”’ vol. iii. 

Guido, (NoVELLO,) a Florentine general of the Ghibel- 
ine faction. He assisted jh gaining the victory of Arbia, 
in 1260. 

Guido, (UBALDo,) Marquis, an Italian mathema- 
tician, born at Urbino about 1540, wrote the “Theory of 
Universal Planispheres,” (in Latin,) and other works, 
which are commended by Montucla. Died about 1600, 

See Montucra, “ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 

Guido (or Gui, goo-ee’) d’Arezzo, goo-ee’do da- 
rét/so, an eminent Italian musician and ecclesiastic, born 
about 990. He was the inventor of the modern system 
of notation in music, and founded a school at Pomposa, 
in which he taught the new method with great success. 

See Burney, “General History of Music ;?’ Fétis, “‘ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Guido Canlassi, goo-ee’do kan-las’see, called also 
Cagnacci, (kin-yAt/chee,) an Italian historical painter, 
born near Rimini in 1601, was a pupil of Guido Reni. 
He worked many years for the emperor Leopold I. 
Died in Vienna in 1681. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’” 


Guido da Siena, goo-ee’do da se-a/na, or Guidone 
da Ghezzo, goo-e-do’/na da Set’so, an Italian painter of 
the early part of the thirteenth century. His ‘Madonna 
and Child,” in the church of the Dominicans at Sienna, 
is esteemed one of the finest works of the time. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 


Guido delle Colonne, goo-ee’do del’la ko-lon/na, 
{Lat. D—E CoLum’Nnis,] a Sicilian historian and poet of 
the thirteenth century, wrote a “History of the Trojan 
War,” (“Historia Trojana,”) which enjoyed a great 
reputation in its time and has been translated into nearly 
all the languages of Europe. It is said to have been the 
original of Boccaccio’s “ Filostrato,” and, consequently, 
of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.” 

See Trrazoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Guidobono, goo-e-do-bo’no, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an 
Italian painter, called “the Priest of Savona,” born at 
that town in 1654; died in 1709. 

Guidonis, ge’do’néss’, (BERNARD,) a French Domin- 
ican monk, born near Limoges about 1260. He was 
created Bishop of Lodeéve in 1324. He wrote “Annals 
of the Pontiffs,” and other works. Died in 1331. 

Guidotti-Borghese, goo-e-dot’tee bor-ga’sa, (PAo- 
L0,) an Italian painter, sculptor, and architect, born at 
Lucca about 1565, was patronized by Pope Sixtus V., 
who employed him to paint the Vatican. He was after- 
wards appointed by Paul V. conservator of the Museum 
of the Capitol. Died in 1629. 

See Lanzt, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Guienne,(ELEONORE DE.) See ELEANOR OF GUIENNE. 

Guienne, de, deh &e’én’, (N.,) a French lawyer of 
the Parliament of Paris, born at Orléans; died in 1767. 

Guignard, &tn’yar’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, sur- 
named BRIQUAREL, (bRe’ka’rél’,) was executed for high 
treason in 1595 for having openly justified the attempted 
assassination of Henry 1V. by Chatel. 

See Sismonpt, “‘ Histoire des Frangais,”’ vol. xxi. 

Guignes, de, deh sé, (CHRETIEN LOUIS JOSEPH,) a 
French Orientalist, born in Paris in 1759, was a son of 
Toseph, noticed below. He was appointed French resi- 
dent in China in 1784, and returned to France about 
1800. He published ‘‘ Voyages to Peking and Manilla,” 
(3 vols., 1808,) and a “‘ Chinese-French-Latin Dictionary,” 
(1813.) Died in 1845. 

See Quiérarp, “La France Littéraire ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view” for November, 1809. 

Guignes, de, (JosEPH,) an eminent French Oriental- 
ist, born at Pontoise in 1721. He became professor of 
Syriac in the Collége Royale in 1757, having previously 
been elected a FelJlow of the Royal Society in London, 
and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris. 
He was afterwards appointed royal censor, and keeper 
of the antiques of the Louvre. He was the author of 
a “General History of the Huns, Turks, Mongols, and 
other Western Tartars,” etc., (1756,) ‘‘Historical Me- 
moir on the Origin of the Huns and Turks,” “ History 
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of China,” and other works, which enjoy a high reputa- 
tion for learning and accuracy. Died in Paris in 1800, 

See QuErarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1815. 

Guigniaut, gén’ye-0’, (Jos—EPH DANIEL,) an eminent 
French scholar and antiquary, born at Paray-le-Monial 
in May, 1794. He became a director of the Normal 
School, a member of the Institute in 1837, and professor 
of history in the Collége de France in 1854. His chief 
work is ‘The Religions of Antiquity, considered princi- 
pally in their Symbolical and Mythological Forms,” (3 
tomes, in 10 vols., 1825-51,) which is a translation of 
Creuzer’s “Symbolik,” with additions. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Guignon, gén’ydn’, (JEAN,) a distinguished violin- 
ist, born at Turin in 1702, was appointed musician to 
the royal chapel in Paris. He composed a number of 
sonatas and concertos. Died in 1774. 

See FEris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Guijon, ge’zhdn’, (JEAN,) a French scholar and natu- 
ralist, born in 1544, became professor of rhetoric and 
languages in the College of Navarre. He published 
several scientific works, and a number of Latin poems. 
Died in 1605. 

Guilandinus, ewe-lan-dee/nus, or Guilandini, gwe- 
lan-dee’nee, (MELCHIOR,) a German naturalist, whose 
proper name was WIELAND, was born at Konigsberg. 
He became professor of botany at Padua on the death 
of Fallopius, and wrote, in Latin, ‘Papyrus; or, A 
Commentary on the Three Chapters of Pliny the Elder 
concerning Papyrus,” (1572.) Died in 1589. 

See De Tuou, “ Histoire ;’ Morert, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Guilbert, gél’bair’, (PIERRE,) a French writer, born 
in Paris in 1697, was the author of “Chronological and 
Historical Memoirs of Port-Royal.” Died in 1759. 

Guilbert de Pixérécourt, gtl’bair’ deh pék’sa’ra’- 
koor’, (RENE CHARLES,) a French dramatist, born at 
Nancy in 1773. He wrote many vaudevilles and melo- 
dramas. Died in 1844. 

Guild, gild, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish divine, born at 
Aberdeen in 1586. He became one of the ministers 
of Aberdeen in 1631, and principal of King’s College in 
1640. For devotion to the royal cause he gvas deposed 
in 1651. He wrote, besides other works, “The Har- 
mony of all the Prophets concerning Christ’s Coming,” 
(1619,) and “‘Moses Unveiled,” (1620.) Died in 1657. 

See Cuameers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Guildford, EArt or. See NorrH. 

Guilhelmus Pictavensis. See GUILLAUME DE 
POITIERS. 

Guilhem de Castro. See Castro. 

Guilhem de Clermont-Lodeéve. 
Crorx, (GUILLAUME EMANUEL JOSEPH.) 

Guillain, Ze’yan’, (SIMON,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris in 1581. Among his best works are the statues 
in the church of the Sorbonne, and those of the Virgin 
and Saint Francis de Paulo in the convent of Minims. 
Guillain was one of the founders of the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture,‘and one of its first rectors. 
Died in 1658. 

See Lenotr, “ Musée des Monuments Frangais,”’ vol. v. 

Guillard, g¢l’yar’ or Be’yar’, (NICOLAS FRANGOIS,) 
a French dramatist and lyric poet, born at Chartres in 
1752. He brought out “Iphigenia in Tauris,” a lyric 
tragedy, (1779,) and “C&dipus at Colona,” which were 
greatly admired. Died in 1814. 

Guillaume, ge’ydm’, sometimes called Frére Guil- 
laume, a French artist, skilled in painting on glass, was 
born at Marseilles in 1475. He was patronized by Pope 
Julius If., who employed him in various works at Rome. 
His paintings on the windows of the Vatican and in the 
church of the Madonna del Popolo are ranked am ong 
the finest productions of the kind. He also excelled 
as an architect and painter in fresco, Died in 1537. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. 


Guillaume, surnamed LoNGuUE-Eptr, (]ONB/A’pa’,) 
(LonG-SworD,) son of Rollo, Duke of Normandy, suc- 
ceeded his father about 927. He became one of the most 
powerful vassals of the crown of France. He was treach- 
erously killed by Arnould, Count of Flanders, 1n 943- 
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Guillaume, SAIN?, surnamed THE GREAT, a French 
ecclesiastic and military commander, served under Char- 
lemagne against the Saracens, and received from him the 
title of Duke of Aquitaine. In 808 he founded in the 
valley of Gellone a monastery, since called that of Saint 
Guillaume in the Desert. His deeds were celebrated in 
a metrical romance of the ninth century. Died in 812. 
See BaILuet, ‘ Vies des Saints.” 


Guillaume, SAInr, a French theologian, became 
Archbishop of Bourges. He died in 1209, and was can- 
onized by Pope Honorius III. in 1218. 

Guillaume d'Auvergne, ge’ym/ dd’vari’, or Guil- 
laume de Paris, a celebrated French theologian and 
philosopher, born at Aurillac, was created Bishop of 
Paris in 1228. He was one of the most learned men of 
his time, and wrote several Latin works distinguished 
for the purity and elegance of the style. Died in 1249. 

See ‘* Histoire littéraire de la France.” 


Guillaume de Chartres, ge’yom’ deh shartr, a 
French ecclesiastic and historian, born at Chartres about 
1225. Hewas chaplain to Louis IX., whom he accom- 
panied on his expeditions to Palestine, and was present 
at his death in 1270. He wrote a supplement to the 
“Vita Sancti Ludovici” ( Life of Saint Louis”) begun 
by Geoffroy (or Galfrid) de Beaulieu. Died about 1280. 

See ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de la France,” vol. ix.; BoLLANbus, 
“Acta Sanctorum.” 

Guillaume de Jumiéges, ge’yom’ deh zhii’me-azh’, 
a French historian and ecclesiastic, who lived about 
1070, wrote a “ History of the Normans,” (“ Historize 
Normannorum Libri VII.,”) which he dedicated to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It has been published in Camden’s 
“Anglia Scriptores” and Duchesne’s ‘‘ Normannorum 
Antiqui Scriptores,” (1619.) 

Guillaume de Poitiers, ge’yom’ deh pwa’te-d’, 
[Lat. GUILHEL/MUS PICTAVEN’SIS,] a French or Norman 
chronicler, born in Normandy in 1020, was chaplain to 
the Duke William afterwards King of England. His 
principal work is a “ History of William the Conqueror,” 
(in Latin,) which is not all extant. 

Guillaume de Pouille. See GUGLIELMO D’APULIA. 

Guillaume le Breton, ge’yom’ leh breh-tdn’, or 
Bri’to-Ar-mo/ri-cus, a French chronicler and poet, 
born in Brittany about 1165, was chaplain to Philip 
Augustus. He was the author of “ Historia de Vita et 
Gestis Philippi Augusti,” (“Life and Deeds of Philip 
Augustus,”) and a poem entitled the “ Philippide.” 

See Nicéron, “‘ Mémoires.”” 


Guillaumet, ge’yd/md/’, (TANNEGUY (tan’ge’) or THE- 
VENIN, tav’nan’,) born at Nimes about 1560, became 
surgeon to Henry IV., and published several medical 
works. Died in 1630. 

Guillaumot, ge’yo’mo’, (CHARLES AXEL,) a Swedish 
architect, of French extraction, born at Stockholm in 
1730. Having visited Paris in 1754, he was appointed, 
on the death of Sauflot, intendant-general of the royal 
buildings, gardens, etc. Died in 1807. 

Guillem or Guilhem de Castro. See Casrro. 

Guillemain, ge’ye-min’ or géI/mAN’, (CHARLES 
Jacon,) a French dramatist, born in Paris in 1750. His 
comedies are very numerous, and enjoyed a temporary 
popularity. Died in 1799. 

Guillemeau, fe’ye-m6’ or B80’, (JACQUES,) an emi- 
nent French surgeon, born at Orléans about 1530, was 
a pupil of Ambrose Paré. He became successively sur- 
geon-in-ordinary to Charles IX., Henry III., and Henry 
IV. He published, among other works, a treatise “On 
Diseases of the Eye.” Died in 1613. 

Guillemeau, (JEAN Louis Mariz,) a French natu- 
ralist and physician, born at Niort in 1766, wrote many 
works on botany, ornithology, etc. Died about 1850. 

Guillemin, ge’ye-man’ or geI’man’, (Jean ANTOINE ) 
a French botanist, born at Pouilly-sur-Saéne in 1796 
He made a scientific voyage to Brazil in 1838. Died ' 
Montpellier in 1842. 

Guilleminot, de, deh #é’ye-me’no’ or BEY me’no/’ 
(ARMAND CHARLES,) COMTE, a French general and 
diplomatist, born at Dunkirk in 1774. He served under 
General Moreau in Italy and on the Rhine, made the 
Russian campaign of 1812, and became general of divi- 
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sion in 1813. He was sent as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople in 1824. Died in 1840. 

Guilleragues, ge’ye-rag’ or @eI’rag’, (GABRIEL Jo- 
SEPH,) Comte de Lavergne, a French /i¢térateur and diplo- 
matist, born at Bordeaux. He was sent as ambassador 
to the Ottoman court in 1679, and died at Constanti- 
nople in 1684. His work entitled ‘Embassies of Count 
de Guilleragues and M. de Girardin to the Grand Sei- 
gneur” was published in 1687. He was an intimate friend 
of Boileau, who dedicated to him his fifth Epistle. 

See is Lettres de Madame de Sévigné;’”? Sarnt-Srmon, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires. 

Guillet de Saint-Georges, g¢’yi’ deh s4n’zhorzh’, 
(GEORGES,) a French writer, born in Auvergne about 
1625. He was a member, and the first historiographer, 
of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture. He was the 
author of ‘Athens, Ancient and Modern, and the Present 
State of the Turkish Empire,” and several other works. 
Died in 1705. 

Guillim, gwil’lim,? (JoHN,) an English writer on 
heraldry, was born in Herefordshire about 1565. He 
wrote “The Display of Heraldry,” (1610.) Died in 1621. 

Guillon, ge’yon’, (L. GABRIEL,) a French surgeon, 
born near Tours in 1798. He invented several instru- 
ments and methods of surgery. 

Guillon, (Marie NICOLAS SILVESTRE,) ABBE, a 
French ecclesiastic, born in Paris in 1760. He was 
professor of rhetoric and theology in Paris, and was 
appointed Bishop of Morocco in 1833. Among his 
numerous works is a ‘History of Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy,” (1835.) Died in 1847. 


See QuERARD, “ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Guillon de Montléon, ge’yén’ deh mdn‘ld/dn’, 
(AIME,) a French historical and theological writer, born 
at Lyons in 1758. He became keeper of the Mazarin 
Library, Paris, in 1816. Among his works is “ Historical 
Memoirs of Lyons,” (3 vols., 1824.) Died in 1842. 

Guillotine, gil-lo-teen’, [Fr. pron. Se’yo’tén’,] (Jo- 
sEPH IGNACE,) a French physician, born at Saintes in 
1738. He was a deputy in 1789 to the States-General, 
where he proposed, as a humane measure, to substitute 
decapitation for other modes of punishment. He was 
not, however, the inventor of the machine called by his 
name. He was one of the founders of the Academy of 
Medicine in Paris. Died in 1814. 

See ‘‘Eloge funébre de Guillotine,” 1814; Croker, ‘‘ The Guil- 
lotine: an Historical Essay.” 

Guillou, Ze’yoo’, (JEAN REN#,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born at Chateaudun in 1730, was the author of a ‘“‘ Fune- 
ral Oration for the Dauphin,” which was greatly admired. 
Died in 1776. 

Guimet, ge’md’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French chemist, 
born at Voiron in 1795, discovered the art of making 
artificial ultramarine in 1826. 

Guinand, ge’nén’, a Swiss optician, born about 1745. 
He discovered the art of fabricating large flint-glass 
discs for telescopes, and became a partner or assistant 
of Fraunhofer. Died in 1824 or 1825. 

Guinet, ge’nd’, (FRANGOIS,) a French jurist and legal 
writer, born at Nancy in 1604; died in 1681. 

Guinicelli, goo-e-ne-chel’/lee, (GuIpo,) an Italian 
poet, born at Bologna, is eulogized by Dante in his 
‘“‘ Purgatorio,” canto xxvi. Died in 1276. 

Guiniforte, goo-e-ne-for’ta, an Italian scholar and 
orator, born at Pavia in 1406, was surnamed BaRrzizza 
or BArRzizz10o. Died about 1460. 

Guinigi, goo-e-nee’jee, (PAOLO,) an Italian nobleman 
of the Guelph faction, who in 1400 made himself master 
of the city of Lucca. After a rule of thirty years, he was 
dispossessed of his power by the Duke of Milan, and 
died, after two years’ imprisonment, in 1431. 

Guiot, Ze’0’, (JosEpH ANDRE,) a French ecclesiastic 
and Latin poet, born at Rouen in 1739; died in 1807. 

Guiran, ge’rén’, (GAILLARD, g@’yar’,) a French jurist 
and antiquary, born at Nimes in 1600; died in 1680. 

Guiraud, Se’rd’, (PIERRE MARIE THERESE ALEX- 
ANDRE,) BARON, a French poet and dramatist, born at 
Limoux in 1788. He wrote two successful tragedies, 
in verse, entitled “Les Machabées,” (1822,) and “Count 
Julien,” (1822,) and other works. He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1826. Died in 1847. 
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Guiraudet, Se’r0’da’,(CHARLES PHILIPPE Toussaint 
—too’san’,) a French statesman and writer, born at Alais 
in 1754, became secretary-general of the ministry of 
foreign affairs under the Directory. Died in 1804. 

Guiscard, sés’kar’, | Lat. GUISCAR’DUS,] (ROBERT,) a 
celebrated military commander, born in Normandy, was 
one of the sons of Tancred de Hauteville. He assisted 
his brother Humphrey in the conquest of Calabria, and 
on his death (1057) proclaimed himself Count of Apulia. 
Pope Nicholas II., who had previously excommunicated 
him, now created him Duke of Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily. In 108i he marched against the Greek emperor 
Alexius, whom he defeated at Durazzo in 1084. He 
soon after liberated Pope Gregory VII., who had been 
imprisoned at Saint Angelo. Died in 1085. 

See Mava-Terra, ‘‘ De Gestis Roberti Guiscardi,” 1578; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Guiscardus. See GUISCARD, (ROBER?.) 

Guischard, Ze’shar’, (KARL GoTrLirs,) a Prussian 
officer, born at Magdeburg in 1724, was a favourite of 
Frederick the Great, who gave him the name of Quintus 
Icilius. He served in the Seven Years’ war, and rose 
to the rank of colonel. He wrote, in French, an inter- 
esting work entitled “ Military Memoirs of the Greeks 
and Romans,” in which he has exposed the errors of 
Folard. Died in 1775. 

Guise, 81z,? (WILLIAM,) an English divine and Ori- 
entalist, born near Gloucester in 1653; died in 1683. 

Guise, de, deh gweez, (or gii-éz’,) (ANTOINETTE de 
Bourbon—deh boor’bén’,) DUCHESSE, a French lady, 
eminent for her piety and benevolence, born in 1493, 
was the daughter of Francis de Bourbon, Count of Ven- 
déme, and the wife of Claude de Lorraine, Duke of 
Guise. Died in 1583. 

See H1Larion DE Coste, ‘‘ Vies des Dames illustres.”’ 

Guise, de, (CATHERINE de Cleves—deh klay,) 
DUCHESSE, born in 1547, was a daughter of the Duke of 
Nevers, and was married to Henry, first Duke of Guise, 
in 1570. She was chiefly instrumental in procuring the 
submission of the Guises to Henry LV. Died in 1633. 

See Varituas, ‘‘ Histoire de Henri III.” 


Guise, de, (CHARLES,) Cardinal de Lorraine, born at 
Joinville in 1525, was a son of Claude, first Duke of Guise. 
He became Archbishop of Rheims in 1538, and cardinal 
in 1547, and was subsequently minister of finance under 
Francis II. and Charles IX. In 1569 he negotiated the 
marriage of the latter with Elizabeth of Austria. He 
was conspicuous, even in that age of persecution, for his 
intolerance and bitter hostility to the Protestants, and 
was one of the chief promoters of the civil wars of the 
time. He made several attempts to introduce the In- 
quisition into France, and he is believed to have approved 
of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, although absent 
at the time. Cardinal Lorraine is represented by Bran- 
tOme and other contemporary writers as possessed of 
eminent abilities, but false, cruel, and ambitious. They 
admit, however, that he was a liberal patron of learning, 
and that he did a great deal to check the usurpations of 
the Papal See. Died in 1574. 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’”? BRANTOME, 
**Vies des grands Capitaines ;” ‘‘ Mémoires de Condé,” 1743. 

Guise, de, (CHARLES de Lorraine,) Duc, eldest son 
of Henry of Guise and Catherine of Cleves, noticed above, 
was born in 1571. On the assassination of his father, 
in 1588, he was imprisoned at Tours. Having made his 
escape in 1591, he entered the service of Henry IV., and 
in 1596 besieged and recaptured the city of Marseilles. 
In 1631 he was obliged by Richelieu to leave the king- 
dom. Died in 1640. 

Guise, de, deh gweez, [Fr. pron. gii-¢z’,] (CLAUDE de 
Lorraine,) first DUKE, born in 1496, was the younger son 
of René II., Duke of Lorraine. He became a citizen of 
France, and married Antoinette de Bourbon, about 1514. 
He served in the army with distinction at Marignano and 
other places, and was created Duke of Guise by Francis 
I. He died about 1550, leaving many children, among 
whom were Francis, Duke of Guise, Charles, (the Car- 
dinal de Lorraine,) and a daughter, Mary, who became 
queen of James V, of Scotland. 

See Bay e, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 


Guise, de, (FRANCoIs de Lorraine,) DuKE, a promi- 
nent leader of the Catholic party in France, and one of 
the greatest commanders of his time, was born in 1519. 
He was a son of Claude, first Duke of Guise, and An- 
toinette de Bourbon, and a brother of the cardinal, noticed 
above. Having previously gained important victories at 
Landrecies and other places, he raised his reputation to 
the highest point by his defence of Metz in 1553 against 
Charles V., who was forced to retire with the loss of 
30,000 men. Soon after the battle of Saint-Quentin, in 
1557, he was appointed by Henry II. lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom and invested with almost absolute power. 
The capture of Calais from the English in 1558, and the 
subsequent victories at Guines and Thionville, justified 
the confidence reposed in him, and made him more than 
ever the ido] of the nation. In conjunction with his 
brother the cardinal, he defeated the conspiracy of Am- 
boise, formed by the Prince of Condé and other Prot- 
estant leaders. He had a prominent share in the victory 
at Dreux, where he took the Prince of Condé prisoner. 
At the siege of Orléans, soon after, he was assassinated 
by a Calvinist, named Poltrot de Mérey, in 1563. He 
was the author of “* Mémoires,” which are valuable and 
interesting records of his time. 

See Davi a, ‘‘ History of the Civil Wars of France ;”” BRANTOME, 
‘*Vies des grands Capitaines ;”? Du TRousseT DE VALINCOURT, “‘ Vie 
de Frangois de Lorraine,’ 1668; Bayxs, ‘‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;”? L’Estoi.e, “‘ Journal de Henri IIL;”’ ‘Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Guise, de, (FRANCOIS JosEPH de Lorraine,) seventh 
and Jast DUKE, was born in 1670; died in 1675. The 
family of Guise became extinct in 1688. 

Guise, de, (HENRY I. oF Lorraine,) Dukr, eldest 
son of Francis, Duke of Guise, born in 1550, was a cousin 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. He inherited in a great degree 
the talents and accomplishments of his father, and even 
surpassed him in his bitter opposition to the Protestants. 
When less than nineteen years of age, he defended Poi- 
tiers against Coligny, and soon after had a share in the 
victory of Moncontour, (1569.) At the battle of Dormans 
he received a wound on the cheek, from which he was 
surnamed BALAFRE, or the “‘ Scarred.” He was one of 
the instigators of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
in 1572, and was concerned in the murder”ot Coligny. 
In 1576, Henry of Guise, with his brother, the Cardinal 
de Guise, headed the faction called the League, osten- 
sibly formed for the defence of the Catholic religion 
and the king, but really designed to assist the family of 
Guise in usurping the royal power. On the accession 
of Henry III. the Duke of Guise prevailed upon him 
to adopt more severe measures against the Protestants. 
The king, however, becoming weary of the arrogance of 
the Guises, forbade the duke to appear at court, where- 
upon he openly revolted, and in May, 1588, on the “day 
of the Barricades,” entered Paris with his troops, dis- 
armed the Swiss guard, and obliged the king to abandon 
his capital. Henry III. soon after summoned the Stateés- 
General at Blois, where the Duke of Guise demanded 
to be appointed constable and lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. The king now, in conjunction with several 
of his courtiers, resolved to take the life of the duke; 
and, as the latter entered the king’s apartment, he 
was dispatched by the daggers of the assassins, in De- 
cember, 1588. 

See L’Esrore, “Journal de Henri ITI; Branréme, “Vie de 
P Admiral de Chastillon ;” Enrico CaTERINO Davita, “ La SeradiS. 
Bartolommeo e la Morte del Duca di Guisa,’’ 1828; Davita, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Civil Wars in France ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Guise, de, (HENRY II. oF Lorraine,) Duxr, and 
Prince de Joinville, born at Blois in 1614, was the son of 
Charles 1V., Duke of Guise. He joined the conspiracy 
of the Count of Soissons against the French government 
in 1641, and was condemned to death, but escaped. In 
1647 he went to the assistance of the Neapolitans, who 
had revolted against Spain. Being made generalissimo 
of their army, he took Naples, which, however, was soon 
recovered by the Spaniards, and the Duke of Guise taken 
prisoner. After his release he was appointed, in 1655, 
high chamberlain of France. He died in 1664, leaving 
“Memoirs,” which were published in 1668. 


See TALLEMANT DE R#aux, “ Historiettes ;” ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,” 


€ as £; Cass; & hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas 2; th as in this. (3ae"See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Guise, de, (JEAN de Lorraine,) CARDINAL, brother 
of Claude, noticed above, was born in 1498. He was 
sent on an embassy to the emperor Charles. V. in 1536. 
He obtained the archbishoprics of Lyons, Rheims, and 
Narbonne, and various other preferments, and was dis- 
tinguished for his munificence and extensive charities. 
Died in 1550. 

See De Tuou, “‘ Histoire universelle,” vol. i., 1734; SISMONDI, 
“* Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Guise, de, (Louis I. de Lorraine,) CARDINAL, 
brother of Francis and of the cardinal Charles de Lor- 
raine, was born in 1527. He was successively appointed 
Bishop of Troyes and of Alby, and Archbishop of Sens, 
being made a cardinal in 1553. Died in 1578. 

Guise, de, (Louis II. de Lorraine,) CARDINAL, son 
of Francis, Duke of Guise, born at Dampierre in 1555. 
He succeeded his uncle as Archbishop of Rheims, and in 
1578 was made a cardinal. Having been associated with 
his brother Henry I., Duke of Guise, as one of the 
chiefs of the League, he was, on the death of the latter, 
imprisoned, and a few days after assassinated, (1588.) 

See L’Esroice, “ Journal de Henri III.” 


Guise, de, (Louts III. de Lorraine,) CARDINAL, 
son of Henry I. de Lorraine, was born about 1580. He 
obtained numerous benefices in the Church, and was 
created a cardinal by Paul V. in 1615. Died in 1621. 

Guiton, ge’tdn’, (JEAN,) a French Huguenot, who was 
admiral and mayor of Rochelle in 1627, when that city 
was besieged by the royalists. He surrendered in 1628. 
Died in 1654, aged about seventy years. 

Guittone d@’ Arezzo, goo-ét-to/nad da-rét’so, an Italian 
poet, born at Arezzo about 1230, was one of the chief 
reformers of Italian literature in that age. Died in 1294. 

See LONGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Guizot, gii-e’zo’ or Ze’zo’, (ELISABETH CHARLOTTE 
PAULINE de Meulan—deh muh/‘lén’,) a French au- 
thoress, born in Paris in 1773, was left by the death of her 
father with no resources but her talents. She produced 
in 1800 an ingenious and sprightly work of fiction, en- 
titled “‘ The Contradictions,” and, by her contributions to 
Suard’s literary journal ‘Le Publiciste,” gained distinc- 
tion as acritic and a moralist. She was married to M, 
Guizot in 1812. Among her works are ‘ Domestic Edu- 
cation,” (2 vols., 1826,) and “A Family,” (“ Une Famille,” 
1828.) Died in 1827. 

See SaInTE-BeEuveE, “‘ Portraits of Celebrated Women ;”’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Guizot, gwe’zo’ or gii-e’z0’,* (FRANCOIS PIERRE GUIL- 
LAUME,) a distinguished French statesman and historian, 
born at Nimes on the 4th of October, 1787, was a son of 
an able advocate who fell a victim to the reign of terror in 
1794. Having been educated as a Protestant at Geneva, 
he went to Paris in 1805, and published an edition of 
Gibbon’s History, in French, about 1810, He married 
Pauline de Meulan, noticed above, and was appointed 
professor of modern history at the Sorbonne by Fon- 
tanes, in 1812. He defended constitutional principles in 
a pamphlet “On Representative Government and the 
Present State of France,” (1816,) became a leader of 
the party called Doctrinaires, and councillor of state in 
1817. In 1822 he was suspended from his functions as 
professor, because his principles were offensive to the 
ministry. In 1828 he founded the “ Revue Frangaise,” 
and was reinstated in the chair of history. He acquired 
much celebrity as a lecturer, and formed with Cousin 
and Villemain a triumvirate of professors. His lectures 
were published with the title of a “History of Civiliza- 
tion,” (5th edition, 5 vols., 1845.) 

He was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from 
Lisieux in January, 1830, and promoted the accession 
of Louis Philippe, who appointed him minister of the 
interior on the Ist of August. His ministry (the policy 


_* So pronounced by M. Guizot himself, as stated ina letter from 
him, now before us. He says, ‘‘Dans mon pays natal, la ville de 
Nimes, on prononce mon nom gh-zo. <A Paris on dit en général 
gwe-z0; et je crois cette prononciation plus correcte.”” A near rela- 
tive, however, of the great French historian and statesman takes a 
different view of the question, He says the name of his family is 
always pronounced g#7-zo in the south of France, where the name 
originated; and he maintains, with great appearance of reason, that 
the invariable usage of the people of Nimes ought to be decisive as 
to the pronunciation of u2 nom Nimozts. 


of which was styled jzste milieu) was dissolved in 
November, 1830. In October, 1832, Guizot became 
minister of public instruction in the cabinet of Marshal 
Soult. While in this office, he rendered an important 
service to the public by organizing a system of primary 
schools. He was compelled to resign in February, 1836, 
when his rival Thiers obtained power for a brief term. 
He was elected to the French Academy in 1836. In 
1838 Guizot and Thiers (who had been superseded hy 
Count Molé) formed a coalition, which was regarded by 
many as discreditable to the former. He was sent as 
ambassador to London in February, 1840. On the 29th 
of October, 1840, he became minister of foreign affairs, 
and really prime minister, in a cabinet of which Soult was 
nominally president. He maintained himself in power 
until the revolution of February, 1848, which was pro- 
voked partly by his inflexible resistance to electoral 
reform. 

He escaped in disguise to England, wrote a pamphlet 
on “Democracy in France,” and returned to his native 
country in 1849; after which, it is said, he favoured a 
fusion between the two parties of Legitimists and Or- 
léanists. Among his principal works are an excellent 
“«Flistory of the Revolution in England, from the Acces- 
sion of Charles I. to that of Charles IL,” (‘ Histoire 
de la Révolution d’Angleterre,” etc., 6 vols., 1827-56,) 
and ‘Memoirs to illustrate the History of my Time,” 
(“Mémoires pour servir a Histoire de mon Temps,”) 
of which four or more volumes have appeared. These 
have been translated into English. He is generally 
considered to be more successful as a historian than he 
was as a statesman. He has also shown himself to be 
an effective and imposing parliamentary orator. 

“Among this band of great and honourable men,” says 
the “Edinburgh Review” for October, 1858, “we think 
that M. Guizot will retain in history, as he has occupied 
in life, the first and highest place. Other writers, gifted 
with livelier powers of imagination and appealing more 
directly to the sentiment of their contemporaries, may, 
like Chateaubriand, have exercised for a time a more 
powerful influence on the literature of France. . . . Other 
statesmen have enjoyed far more of popular sympathy 
in their day. But in the depth and variety of his literary 
labours, which have enlarged the philosophy of history, 
in the force and precision of his oratory, which at one 
swoop could bend an assembly or crush a foe, and in the 
systematic consistency of his whole political life, . .. 
M. Guizot has had no equal, either in his own country 
or, as far as we know, in any other.” Comparing him 
with Burke and Pitt, the same critic adds, “In M, 
Guizot the speculative genius of the one was united to 
the practical authority of the other; and, though each 
of these great Englishmen may have possessed his own 
peculiar qualification in a still higher degree, Guizot 
stands before them both in the rare union of the con- 
templative and active faculties.” 

See Louts pE Loménir, ‘‘M. Guizot, par un Homme de Rien,’ 
1844; THomas Descuéres, “ Biographie de M. Guizot,’’ 1843; 
Victor Verneuit, “*M. Guizot, par un Homme du Peuple,”’ 1846; 
Garnet, “Etudes critiques sur les Travaux historiques de M. 
Guizot,” 1851; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review’ for December. 1848, January, 1854, July, 1856, and 
January, 1868; ‘f Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1849; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for December, 1837; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ for 
April, 1845; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for December, 1844. 

Guldberg, ¢d0ld@’bérc, (FREDERTK H6EGH,) son of 
the following, was born at Copenhagen in 1771. He 
wrote a number of lyric and elegiac poems, and made 
good metrical translations of Plautus, Tibullus, and 
Terence. He lived many years at Kiel. Died in 1852. 

See Ersiew, “ Forfatter- Lexicon.” 


Guldberg, (Ove Hércu, o’veh hé/ég,) an eminent 
Danish historian, statesman, and theologian, born at 
Horsen in 1731. He was the author of a “ History of 
the World,” (1768,) ‘Determination of the Dates of the 
Books of the New Testament,” (1785,) and ‘ Translation 
of the New Testament, with Notes.” He was minister 
of state from 1775 to 1784. Died in 1808. 

See H. P, Girsstna, ‘‘Struensee og Guldberg, etc.; historisk 
Skildring,” 1848; Krart og Nverup, “ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Giildenstédt or Gueldensteadt, giil/den-stét’, (AN- 
TON JOHANN,) a Russian physician and naturalist, of 
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German extraction, was born at Riga in 1745. He ac- 
companied in 1768 a scientific expedition sent out by 
Catherine II. to explore the different parts of Russia 
and the Caucasus. He died in 1781, and his “Travels 
in Russia and the Mountains of the Caucasus” was 
published in 1791, (2 vols., in German.) 

See BerNouttt, ‘‘ Reisen,” 7 


Guldin, g60l-deen’,[ Lat. GuLDI/Nus,] (PAUL,) a Swiss 
mathematician, born at Saint Gall in 1577. He wrote a 
treatise “On the Centre of Gravity,” in which he is thought 
to have borrowed from Pappus. He opposed the method 
of indivisibles invented by Cavalieri. Died in 1643. 

See Montucra, ‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.” 

Guldinus. See GuLDIN. 

Giil’/ly, (JAMES MANBy,) an English physician, born 
at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1808. He removed about 1842 
to Malvern, in England, where he practised hydropathy. 
He published several medical works. 

Gtim’/mer-e, (JOHN,) a mathematician, born at Wil- 
low Grove, Pennsylvania, in 1784, published a valuable 
treatise on Surveying, (1814,) and became professor of 
mathematics at Haverford College in 1833. Died in 1845. 

See ‘“‘Memorials of J. Gummere,” by Wittram J. ALLINSON, 
Burlington, 1845. 

Gundegisilus. See GONDEGISILE. 

Gundericus. See GonpIoc. 

Giinderode or Guenderode, von, fon giin’deh-ro’- 
deh, (CAROLINE,) a German poetess, born at Carlsruhe 
in 1780. Her works are distinguished for great powers 
of fancy, but are frequently tinctured with melancholy. 
A disappointment in love caused her to commit suicide 
in 1806. Her friend Bettina Brentano published, in 1840, 
“The Giinderode Letters,” consisting of the correspond- 
ence which passed between herself and Mademoiselle 
Giinderode. 

Gundicarius. See GONDICAIRE. 

Gundling, goont’ling, (NIKOLAUS HIERONYMUS,) a 
German jurist and /ittérateur, born near Nuremberg in 
1671. He became professor of the law of nature and of 
nations at Halle, and was afterwards made privy coun- 
cillor. Among his works are “The Way to Truth,” 
(“Via ad Veritatem,” 3 vols., 1713,) a collection of essays, 
entitled “‘Gundlingiana,” (1715-32,) and a “ History of 
Erudition,” (5 vols., 1734-36.) Died in 1729. 

See WipEsBurc, “Memoria Gundlingii,”’ 1729; C. F. Hempet, 
‘“N. H. Gundling’s umstandliches Leben und Schriften,’’ 1736; Ni- 
cEron, “‘ Mémoires ;’”’? RamsBacu, “‘ Leichenpredigt auf N. H. Gund- 
ling,’’ 1729. 

Gundling, von, fon goont’ling, (JACOB PAUL,) BARON, 
a German historian and court fool, born near Nuremberg 
in 1673. He received from the King of Prussia the titles 
of baron, privy councillor, councillor of war, etc. He 
amused the court at Berlin by his oddities and vanity. 
He wrote a “History of the Emperors Frederick L., 
Henry VIL, and Conrad IV.,” (4 vols., 1715-19,) and 
other works. Died in 1731. 

See A. B. Kornia, ‘‘ Leben J. P. von Gundlings,”’ etc., 1795. 


Gundobald. See GONDEBAUD. 

Gun/dulf, a Norman ecclesiastic, who was appointed 
Bishop of Rochester by William the Conqueror. He 
was the architect of Rochester Castle, and, is said to 
have built the Tower of London. Died about 1108. 

Gundulitsch, goon’d60-litch’, (IVAN,) a distinguished 
poet, born at Ragusa, in Servia, in 1588. He wrote an 
epic poem, entitled “‘The Osmanide,” celebrating the 
war between. Osman II. and the Poles; also several 
admired dramas. He was the earliest dramatic poet 
among the Slavonians. Died in 1638. 

Gunés. See GANESA. 

Gunnerus, ¢66n-na’rus, (JOHN ERNEST,) a Norwegian 
prelate and naturalist, born at Christiania in 1718, was one 
of the founders of the Scientific Society of Norway. He 
was the author of a“ Flora Norvegica,” and other works, 
and was a friend of Linnzus, who gave the name of Gun- 
nera toa South American plant. He was created Bishop 
of Drontheim in 1758. Died in 1773. 

Giin/ning, (PETER,) an English pulpit orator, born in 
Kent in 1613, rose to be Bishop of Ely under Charles JI. 
He published several controversial works. Died in 1684. 

Gunst, van, van ginst or Hunst, (PIETER,) a skilful 
Dutch engraver of portraits, born at Amsterdam about 
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1566. Among his works are engravings of portraits after 
Van Dyck, dated about 1715 or later. 

Gtin/ter, (EDMUND,) an eminent English mathema- 
tician, born in Hertfordshire in 1581. About 1606 he 
invented the sector, of which he wrote a description in 
Latin; and in 1619 he became professor of astronomy 
at Gresham College. He also invented the Logarithmic 
Rule for the use of draughtsmen, called ‘ Gunter’s 
Scale,” the cross-staff, and other instruments, and the 
“Canon Triangulorum,” (“ Law of Triangles.”) Gunter 
is said to have been the first to discover the variation 
of the compass. Died in 1626, 

See Monrucra, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 

Giinther, etin’ter, (ANToN,) a German Catholic theo- 
logian, born at Lindenau in 1785. He published “ Pre- 
paratory School of Speculative Theology,” ‘* The Juste- 
Milieu in the German Philusophy of the Present,” and 
other treatises in opposition to Hegel’s philosophy. 

Giinther, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German poet, born 
in Lower Silesia in 1695, wrote poetical epistles, satires, 
songs, and odes, which display uncommon power and 
were eulogized by Goethe. He fell into dissipatec habits, 
and died in extreme poverty in 1723. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Lebens- und Reisebeschreibung,”’’ etc., 
1732; M. W. Dorine, “J. C. Giinther; Beitrag zur Deutschen Li- 
teratur-Geschichte,’”’ 1831 ; HOFFMANN VON FALLERSLEBEN, “‘ J. C. 
Giinther ; literar-historischer Versuch,” 1832. 

Giinther von Schwarzburg, etin’ter fon shwarts’- 
boore, a warlike German prince, born in 1304. He was 
elected King of the Germans in 1343, and Emperor of 
Germany in January, 1349. His title to the imperial 
throne was disputed by Charles IV. Gunther died in 
June, 1349. 

See F. L. Horrmann, “‘ Giinther von Schwarzburg,”’ 1819; We- 
BER, ‘‘ Kurzgefasstes Memoire vom Leben Giintheri Bellicosi,”’ 1720, 

Gurlitt, goor’Jit, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German 
archzologist, born at Halle in 1754, wrote ‘‘On the Sci- 
ence of Gems,” and other works. Died in 1827. 

Gtir’/nall, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, born in 1617. 
He became rector of Lavenham in 1644, and remained 
there thirty-five years. He published “The Christian 
in Complete Armour,” (3 vols., 1656-62.) Died in 1679. 

Gtir’ney, (Hupson,) M.P., an English antiquary and 
poet, born about 1774. He produced a good translation 
of the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius, entitled “Cupid and 
Psyche,” (1799.) Died in 1864. 

Gurney, (Rev. JOHN HAMPDEN,) an English divine 
of the present age. He published several volumes of 
sermons, (1845-57,) and ‘Historical Sketches, 1400- 
1546,” (1852, second series, 1855, and third series, 1858.) 
He died in 1862, aged about sixty years. 

Gurney, (JosrpH JOHN,) an English philanthropist 
and minister of the Society of Friends, born near Nor- 
wich in 1788. He studied at Oxford, where he was dis- 
tinguished for his attainments in mathematics and the 
ancient languages. In 1841, in company with his sister, 
the celebrated Mrs. Fry, he set out ona tour on the con- 
tinent, with the view of introducing improvements into 
prison-discipline and of inducing the French govern- 
ment to abolish slavery in their colonies. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Notes and Dissertations on the Bible,” “ Ob- 
servations on the Distinguishing Views, etc. of the So- 
ciety of Friends,” ‘Hints on the Portable Evidence of 
Christianity,” and other valuable works. He possessed 
great wealth, of which he made a most liberal use, both 
in public and private charities. In 1837-39 he visited 
the United States and the West Indies, and wrote ‘A 
Winter in the West Indies,” giving an interesting account 
of the results of emancipation in those islands. Died 
in 1847. 

See BERNARD Barton, ‘‘ Memorial of J. J. Gurney,” 1847; “The 
British Friend” for rst month, 1847; ‘* Memoirs of J. J. Gurney, 
with Selections from his Journal,”’ etc. 

Gurowski, goo-rov/skee, (ADAM,) Count, a Polish 
writer and patriot, born in the government of Kalisz 
about 1810. After the revolution of 1830 he repaired 
to Paris, where he employed himself for a time as a 
journalist, and in 1849 visited America. He published, 
in French, “Thoughts on the Future of Poland,” (1841,) 
“Russia and Civilization,” (1841,) (in German,) and 
various other works. Died in 1866. 

See “ Atlantic Monthly” for November, 1866. 
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Gurtler, gddrt’ler, (NICHOLAS,) a Swiss Protestant 
divine, born at Bale in 1654; died in 1711. 
See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ 


Gur’wood, (JOHN,) a brave English officer, born in 
1791, served in the Peninsular war, and was leader of 
the forlorn hope at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo in 
1812. He became private secretary to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and in 1841 was made a colonel. He published 
in 1838 “The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington 
during his Various Campaigns,” etc, (13 vols. 8vo,) a 
very popular and valuable work. Died in 1845. 

Gushtasp, gddsh-tasp’, or GustAsp, gd0s-tasp’, writ- 
ten also Goshtasp, Histasp, and Kishtasp, a famous 
Persian hero and king, who has been by some writers 
identified with Darius I., (surnamed Hystaspis,) by 
others with Hystaspes, the father of Darius. There is 
so much that is fabulous in the Persian accounts that 
have come down to us, that it seems impossible, in most 
cases, to settle in any satisfactory manner the question 
of identity between the kings of the Persian writers and 
those of the Greek historians. Firdousee, (Firdausi,) 
who isgenerally believed to have taken the facts of Per- 
sian history for the basis of his great poem, (the “Shah 
Namah,”) represents Gushtasp as having ruled over Per- 
sia many years as an absolute sovereign, and as having 
under his command “a thousand thousand warriors armed 
with shining steel,”—which could not very well refer to 
Hystaspes, who was buta satrap or inferior prince under 
Cambyses, but would answer exactly to the circumstances 
of Darius Hystaspis. As “ Darius” (in Persian, “ Dara” 
or “ Darab) was not originally a proper name, but a title, 
signifying “lord,” “prince,” or “king,” it seems prob- 
able that he should have been generally known among 
the Persians by his patronymic /7ystasfes, (in Persian, 
Gushtésp.) Darius Hystaspis would then signify, accord- 
ing to the Greek mode of speaking, the “ Prince [son| 
of Hystaspes.” According to Firdousee, Gushtasp was 
the first Persian king who openly professed the religion 
of Zoroaster, who (if we may trust the poet-historian) 
was the contemporary of Gushtasp and his most influen- 
tial counsellor. (See DArtus I., and HystraspEs.) 

See J. Arxrinson, ‘‘ Abridgment of the Shah Nameh of Fir- 
dausi,”” London, 1832; Smiru, “‘ Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology.” 

Gusman, (BARTHOLOMEU LOURENGO.) See GUZMAN. 

Gussetius. See GOUSSET. 

Gustaf, the Swedish of Gusravus, which see. 

Gustafskéld or Gustafskoeld, ¢00s/tafs-chold’, 
originally named ABRAHAM Hellichius, a Swedish 
general, born in 1723. Having rendered a very important 
service to the king, Gustavus III., he was made a general 
by him, and received a title of nobility, with the sur- 
name of GUSTAFSKOELD, (‘Shield of Gustavus.”) Died 
in 1792. 

Gustav or Gustave. See GuSTAVUS. 

Gustavus, gis-ta/vus or gits-ta’vus, [Lat. GusTA’/vUS ; 
Sw. Gusrar, g00s’taf; Ger. Gustav, gd0s/taf; Fr. Gus- 
TAVE, giis’tav’ ; It. Gustavo, goos-ta’vo,] I, commonly 
called Gustavus Wasa, (or Wasa, v4/sa,) King of 
Sweden, was born near Stockholm in 1496. Christiern 
II. of Denmark, having usurped the crown of Sweden in 
1519, caused Gustavus to be imprisoned. Within three 
days after his coronation, Christiern violated his solemn 
promise of protection to the Swedish nation, and ordered 
the execution of the heads of the first Swedish families. 
Among the eighty-four persons who perished was Eric 
Vasa, the father of Gustavus. The latter, having escaped 
from prison, fled to the mountains of Dalecarlia. After 
enduring great hardships, he at length succeeded in 
attaching to himself a powerful party, with which he 
marched towards Stockholm. In 1521, at the head of 
fifteen thousand men, he took the town and fortress 
of Westerds, and finally obtained possession of Stock- 
holm, after an obstinate defence. The crown was now 
offered to Gustavus, which he refused, and chose rather 
to govern under the title of stadtholder. “But, as the 
nation was still molested by the King of Denmark and 
his allies the Catholic party, they again solicited Gus- 
tavus to become their sovereign; and in June, 1527, he 
was crowned King of Sweden. He died in 1559, after a 
reign of thirty-three years, during which he had gained 
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the love of his people by his wise and beneficent admin- 
istration. He was succeeded by his son, Eric XIV. 


See HotrrG, “‘ Histoire du Danemarck ;”” Geyer, “ Histoire de 
la Suéde ;” Vertor, ‘Histoire des Révolutions de la Suéde ;” OLAF 
Cetsius, ‘‘Konung Gustafs I. Historia,” 2 vols., 1746-53; J. W. 

, CW, be : ’ ‘ ; ” 
ArcHennotz, “ Geschichte Gustav Wasa’s Konigs von Schweden, 
2 vols., r80r, (and French version of the same, Paris, 1803.) 


Gustavus II. See Gusravus ADOLPHUS. 

Gustavus III, King of Sweden, eldest son of Adol- 
phus Frederick, born in 1746, succeeded to the throne 
in 1771. Soon after his accession he formed the project 
of diminishing the power of the nobles, at this time so 
great as to be dangerous to the crown, while their oppres- 
sions made them hated by the people. Having by his 
favours secured the co-operation of the army, he offered 
his plan for a new constitution to all the military officers 
of the capital, who received it with applause. After 
exacting an oath of obedience from the soldiers, he next 
arrested the chief members of the States-General, and 
made a public declaration of his project. The following 
day, the house in which the States-General were as- 
sembled was surrounded by soldiers and cannon, and 
the king, with his military staff, entered, and proposed to 
them the new constitution. It was accepted, and con- 
firmed by signatures. Those who had been arrested 
were released, and the revolution was effected without 
bloodshed. In 1788, however, the nobles showed their 
hostility to the king by refusing to grant him supplies 
during his wars with Denmark and Russia. In 1789 
Gustavus caused a law to be passed which greatly in- 
creased the royal prerogatives, and at the same time he 
arrested the leaders of the opposition in the Diet. About 
1792 several Swedish noblemen conspired against the 
king’s life; and at a masked ball given at Stockholm 
he was assassinated by one of their number, named 
Ankarstrom, in March, 1792. In addition to his talents 
as a statesman, Gustavus was distinguished as a poet 
and a dramatist. 

See GristeEr, ‘‘ Leben des K6nigs von Schweden, Gustavs III. ;” 
Geyer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Suéde;’’ E. L. Possett, ‘‘ Geschichte Gus- 
tav’s III. Kénigs der Schweden,”’ 1792; F. BeccaTint, “‘ Storia del 
Regno e della Vita di Gustavo IJJ.,”’ 4 vols., 1792. 

Gustavus IV., born in 1778, succeeded his father, 
Gustavus III, in 1792. From his childhood he had 
manifested a singular obstinacy of disposition, which in 
after-life resembled monomania. A zealous advocate of 
the divine right of kings, he made it the principal object 
of his life to restore the Bourbon family to the throne 
of France. He travelled through Germany in 1803 in 
order to unite the princes of the Empire against Napo- 
leon I. He would have no intercourse with the nations 
of Europe who were in the least degree friendly to the 
French emperor. By these follies he alienated the affec- 
tions of his people and brought them into innumerable 
difficulties. The Swedes, in order to rescue their coun- 
try from the ruin which his conduct was likely to bring 
upon it, formed a plan for deposing him, Gustavus, 
suspecting their designs, attempted to obtain possession 
of the money in the Bank of Sweden, but was prevented 
by force, and soon after imprisoned as a traitor, (1809.) 
The king and his direct descendants were declared by 
the Diet to have forfeited their right to the crown, and 
his uncle, Duke Charles, was proclaimed king, under the 
title of Charles XIII. The deposed king, after travel- 
ling over Europe, fixed his residence in the town of 
Saint Gall, in Switzerland, where he assumed the name 
of Colonel Gustavson, and supported himself by his 
writings, together with a small pension. His son Gus- 
tavus obtained the title of Prince of Wasa. Died in 1837. 


See LE Bas, *‘Suéde et Norvége;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ 
for December, 1812.. 


Gus-ta/vus A-dol’phus, [Fr. Gustave ADOLPHE, 
giis’‘tav’ adolf; Ger. Gusrar ADOLF, gd0s/taf a’dolf; 
It. Gusravo ADOLFO, goos-ta/vo 4-dol’fo,] or Gusta- 
vus IL, King of Sweden, the most illustrious hero of his 
time, born at Stockholm on the 9th of December, 1594, 
was the son of Charles IX., and grandson of Gustavus 
Vasa. He ascended the throne in his seventeenth year, 
and soon gave proof of his extraordinary abilities. Sweden 
having been invaded by Sigismund, King of Poland, and 
his ally the Czar of Russia, Gustavus defeated them, and 
in 1629 concluded a peace by which he gained a great part 
of Livonia and the town of Riga. Soon after this he was 
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invited by the Protestants of Germany, suffering under 
the persecutions of Ferdinand II., to be the champion 
of their cause. Their solicitations, combined with the 
interest which he as a zealous Protestant felt in the suc- 
cess of their arms, induced him to comply. Before setting 
out, he published a declaration to the effect that he did 
not take this step from the love of conquest, but for the 
defence of his religion and to avenge the injuries he had 
received from the Emperor of Austria. In June, 1630, 
Gustavus landed in Pomerania, at the head of 8000 men. 
His army was soon after reinforced by six Scottish regi- 
ments under the Duke of Hamilton, and took the fortress 
of Wolgast, which supplied them with arms and ammu- 
nition, Having advanced into Mecklenburg, Gustavus 
received proposals of peace from the emperor, offering 
him, among other things, the possession of Pomerania. 
These proposals were rejected, and Gustavus, with his 
army increased by large numbers of German Protestants, 
continued his march through Pomerania and Mecklen- 
burg, taking one town and fortress after another in rapid 
succession. He was soon after opposed by Field-Marshal 
Tilly, whom, after several indecisive engagements, he sig- 
nally defeated at Leipsicin September, 1631. In asecond 
encounter with Tilly, on the banks of the Lech, in April, 
1632, that general lost his life. Ferdinand, now becoming 
alarmed at the victories of Gustavus, summoned Wallen- 
stein, whom he had shortly before dismissed, to oppose 
him. Onthe 16th of November, 1632, these commanders, 
the most eminent of their time, and both hitherto uncon- 
quered, met on the plain of Liitzen. In the early part 
of the action Gustavus was mortally wounded; and the 
Swedes, exasperated in the highest degree by the loss of 
their king, whom they idolized, fought with irresistible 
fury, and compelled the enemy to retreat. The Duke of 
Saxe-Lauenburg, a cousin of Gustavus, who was near him 
when he fell, and who soon afterwards entered the service 
of Austria, was strongly suspected of having assassinated 
him. The military talents of Gustavus were of the high- 
est order; but they were surpassed by his admirable 
qualities as a man and his virtues as a ruler. He was 
succeeded by his daughter and only child, Christina. 
“‘Gustavus was,” says Schiller, ‘‘incontestably the first 
commander of his century, and the bravest soldier in the 
army which he had created. His eye watched over the 
morals of his soldiers as strictly as over their bravery. 
In everything their law-giver was also their example. 
In the intoxication of his fortune he was still a man and 
a Christian, and in his devotion still a hero anda king.” 

See Scniuter, “‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War;” R. bE 
Prape, ‘‘ Histoire de Gustave Adolphe dit le Grand,” 1686; GEYER, 
* Histoire de la Suéde;”? WALTER Harte, “ History of the Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus,” 2 vols., 1759; N. Vocr, ‘‘ Gustav Adolph Konig 
von Schweden,”’ 2 vols., 1790; JoNAS HALLENBERG, ‘‘Svea Rikes 
Historia under Konung Gustaf Adolfs Regering,” 5 vols., 1790-96 ; 
AXEL OXENSTIERNA, “ Histoire de Ja Jeunesse de Gustave Adolph ;”’ 
ANDERS FRYXELL, ‘‘ Gustaf II. Adolph,” 1833; J. F. Ho.rincs, 
‘Life of Gustavus Adolphus,”’ 1838 ; Grrorer, “* Geschichte Gustav 
Adolph’s,”’ 2 vols., 1837; “‘ Gustav Adolf,’ von C. DroysEn, 1869. 

Gustavus Eriksson. See Gustavus I. 

Gustavus Vasa, (or Wasa.) See Gusravus I. 

Gutberleth, goot/ber-lét’, (Hrmricu,) a German 
professor of philosophy at Deventer, born at Hirschfeld 
in 1592, wrote a treatise (in Latin) “On Human Affections 
Physically and Morally considered.” Died in 1635. 

Gutberleth, cit’ber-lét’, (TobrAs,) a Dutch antiquary, 
born in Friesland about 1674, was the author of a treat- 
ise “On the Mysteries of the Cabiri Gods,” (in Latin,) 
and other works. Died in 1703. 

Giitch, (JoHN,) an English antiquary, born in 1745, 
was registrar of the University of Oxford. He published 
“The History and Antiquities of the University of Ox- 
ford, from the Manuscripts of Anthony Wood, with a 
Continuation,” (1786.) Died in 1831. 

Gutch, (JoHN MarrHeEw,) an English antiquary, son 
of the preceding, born about 1777, wrote “A Lytell 
Geste of Robin Hode,” (2 vols., 1847.) Died in 1858. 

Gutenberg, goo/ten-bérc’, (JOHANN or HENNE,) the 
inventor of printing, was born at Mentz, in Germany, 
about 1400. His original name was GANSFLEISCH, (énss’- 
flish ;) but he afterwards assumed his mother’s family 
name of Gutenberg. In 1450 he entered into partner- 
ship with John Faust, a citizen of Mentz, in conjunction 
with whom he printed a vocabulary, called a “ Catholi- 
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con,” by means of letters cut on blocks of wood. Types 
of copper or tin were soon after substituted for wood ; 
and with these a Latin Bible was printed, with great 
difficulty and expense. In 1455, owing to some dis- 
agreement in pecuniary matters, Gutenberg and Faust 
separated, after having had a Jaw-suit. The former, 
being unable to pay the sum awarded to Faust by 
the judge, was obliged to give up to him his printing- 
materials and his invention, Gutenberg subsequently 
practised his art at Mentz. He was appointed by the 
archbishop elector of that city and one of the nobles of 
his court, and obtained other preferments. A bronze 
monument, by Thorwaldsen, was erected to his memory 
at Mentz in 1837. Died in 1468. 

See Dupont, ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Imprimerie ;’? FALKENSTEIN, “‘ Ge- 
schichte der Buchdruckerkunst,” 1840; OrrLey, ‘‘ Inquiry into the 
Origin, etc. of Engraving on Copper and Wood,” 1816; MEERMANN, 
“Origines ‘T'ypographice,” 1765; Soruesy, “The Typography of 
the Fifteenth Century,’”’ 1845; ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, “‘ Guten- 
berg, Inventeur de l’Imprimerie,”’ 1853 ; CHARLES ScumipT, ‘‘ Nou 
veaux Détails sur la Vie de Gutenberg,’’ 1841; Domenico ‘Taccio, 
“Notizie storico-critico-tipografico-bibliografiche di Gutenberg,” etc., 
1844; ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters,’? by LAMARTINE, 1856. 

Gutenberg or Guttemberg, gd0t’/tem-bérc’y (KARL 
GOrrLies,) a German engraver, born near Nuremberg 
about 1742. He worked in Paris, where he died in 1792. 
Among his works were engravings after Rembrandt and 
Mieris. 

Gutherius. See Gouruikrres, 

Guthier. See GourTHIERES. 

Gtith’rie, (GEORGE JAMES,) an English surgeon, born 
in London in 1785. He lectured on surgery in London 
for many years, and wrote several professional works, 
Died in 1856. 

Gtith’rie, (JAMEs,) an American statesman and jurist, 
born in Nelson county, Kentucky, in 1793. He began 
to practise law at Louisville about 1820, and was for 
several years a member of the State legislature for thar 
city. In 1850 he was president of the convention which 
framed the new constitution of Kentucky. He was 
appointed by President Pierce secretary of the United 
States treasury in 1853, and was elected to the Senate 
of the United States in 1865. Died in 1869. 

See Livineston’s ‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 

Giith’rie, (THOMAS,) D.D., a Scottish divine, born at 
Brechin about 1800. He became an eloquent preacher, 
and minister of Free Saint John’s, Edinburgh, in 1849. 
As an associate of Dr. Chalmers, he took a prominent 
part in the institution of the Free Church in 1843. He 
published ‘The Gospel in Ezekiel.” He was the chief 
founder of the original Ragged or Industrial School of 
Edinburgh. 

Guthrie, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish Zttérateur, born in 
the county of Angus about 1708. He published a 
“General History of England from the Invasion of the 
Romans under Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 1688,” 
a “History of the English Peerage,” a “‘ History of Scot- 
land,” and other compilations. Died in 1770. 

See Disraeut, ‘* Calamities of Authors ;’? CHAMBERS, “‘ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Gtth’ry or Guthrie, (HENRY,) a Scottish divine, 
was one of the adherents of Charles I. in his contest 
with the Parliament. He became Bishop of Dunkeld in 
1665. He died in 1676, leaving a “ History of his Own 
Time,” published in 1748. 

See CHambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Gutierrez, goo-te-ér’/réth, or Gutierres, goo-te-ér’- 
rés, (ANTONIO Garcia—gar-thee’A,) a popular Spanish 
dramatist, born near Cadiz about 1814. “He produced 
about 1834 “El Trovador,” a drama. Among his works 
are ““E] Page,” and “ Magdalena.” 

Gutsmuths, g0d0dts’modts, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH,) a German teacher and educational writer, 
born at Quedlinburg in 1759. He published “ Plays 
for the Exercise and Recreation of Body and Mind,” 
(1796,) and other similar treatises. Died in 1839. 

Gutzkow, gddts’ko, (KARL FERDINAND,) a popular 
German novelist and dramatist, born in Berlin in 1811. 
He became about 1830 one of the chiefs of the school 
called “ Young Germany.” He published, besides many 
other works, successful tragedies entitled “ Patkul 
(1841) and “Uriel Acosta,” (1847,) a comedy called 
“Das Urbild des Tartuffe,” a collection of critical essays 
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entitled “Gods, Heroes, and Don Quixote,” (1838,) and 
“Die Ritter vom Geist,” a political and social romance, 
(1850-52,) which was very popular. He became a resi- 
dent of Dresden in 1847. 

See Hernricu Horr, ‘‘G. Gutzkow und die Gutzkowgraphie,”’ 
1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Giitzlaff, gits’laf or giits’laf, (KARL,) a celebrated 
German missionary and Chinese scholar, born at Pyritz, 
in Pomerania, in 1803. He repaired to Siam in 1828, 
and, in conjunction. with Tomlin, translated the New 
Testament into Siamese. With a view of introducing 
the gospel into China, he settled at Macao, where he 
formed an intimate friendship with Dr. Morrison, after 
whose death Giitzlaff became, in 1835, first interpreter 
for the superintendence of British commerce. He visited 
England in 1849, and died at Hong-Kong, shortly after 
his return, in 1851. Among his various works (which 
are mostly written in English) we may name his “China 
Opened,” (1838,) and ‘“ History of the Chinese Empire.” 
He also had a share in a new translation of the Bible 
into Chinese. 

Guy. See Gut and Guipo. 

Guy, i, (THoMAs,) the founder of Guy’s Hospital, 
London, was born in that city in 1643. Having acquired 
a large fortune, principally by the sale of South Sea 
stock, he built additions to Saint Thomas’s Hospital in 
Southwark in 1707, and subsequently founded .the hos- 
pital near Saint Thomas’s which bears his name. He 
is said to have made more munificent donations for 
charitable purposes than any other private man in the 
kingdom. Died in 1724. 

Guy, @i or ge, (or Guido, gwee/do) de Lusignan, 
(deh lt’sén’yén’,) King of Jerusalem, was of French 
origin. He married Sibylla, daughter of Amaury, King 
of Jerusalem. In 1186, Baldwin V., the son of Sibylla by 
a former husband, the Marquis of Montferrat, became 
heir to the throne, but died in the same year. Guy de 
Lusignan then obtained the title of king. His capital 
was taken by Saladin in 1187, and his title was disputed 
by Isabella, a sister of Sibylla. Guy applied for aid to 
Richard I. of England, who gave him the kingdom of 

‘Cyprus (1192) on condition that he would renounce his 
claim to Jerusalem. He was succeeded by his brother 
Amaury about 1194. 

See Micnaup, “‘ History of the Crusades.” 

Guyard, ge’4r’, (BERNARD,) a French friar, born at 
Craon in 1601, had the title of preacher (prédicateur) to 
the king, and wrote several works. Died in 1674. 

Guyard, (LAURENT,) a French sculptor, born at Chau- 
mont-en-Bassigni in 1723, was a pupil of Bouchardon 
the Younger. Died in 1788. 

See J. B. Varney, ‘‘ Notice sur L. Guyard,’’ 1806. 

Guyard de Berville, Se’4r’ deh bér’vél’, a French 
biographer, born in Paris in 1697. He wrote a “ Life 
of Chevalier Bayard,” (1760,) and a “Life of Bertrand 
Du Guesclin,” (1767.) Died in a hospital in 1770. 

Guyet, Se’4’, (FRANGoIS,) a French scholar, born at 
Angers in 1575. He wrote annotations on various Greek 
and Latin classics, and some Latin poems. He was a 
friend of De Thou, Ménage, and Balzac. Died in 1655. 

Guyétand, ge’d’tan’, (CLAUDE Martg,) a French 
poet and satirist, born in 1748, wrote “ Genius Avenged,” 
and other poems. Died in 1811. 

Guyon, ge’6n’, (CLAuDE Marig,) a French historian, 
born in Franche-Comté in 1699. He published a con- 
tinuation of Echard’s “Roman History,” (10 vols., 1736,) 
a “History of the Amazons, Ancient and Modern,” 
(1740,) a “ History of the Indies,” (3 vols., 1744,) and 
other works. Died in 1771. 

See DesrssarTs, “‘ Les Siécles littéraires de Ja France.” 

Guyon, §i’on, [Fr. pron. %e’dN’,] (JEANNE Bouvier 
de la Motte—boo’ve-a’ deh 14 mot,) Mapame, a French 
lady, celebrated for her talents and piety, born at Mon- 
targis in 1648. _In her sixteenth year, in compliance with 
her parents wishes, she married M, Guyon, whom she 
had never seen till a few days previous. On becoming 
a widow, in 1676, she devoted herself to the service of 
the Church, and a few years later retired to a religious 
establishment at Gex, She soon after wrote “The uc 
of Songs of Solomon, interpreted according to the Mystic 
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Sense,” and a “Short and Easy Method of Prayer,” two 
very popular works, which, however, gave offence to some 
of the clergy. In consequence of their persecutions, 
she was imprisoned nearly eight months. On her re- 
lease she became intimately acquainted with Fénelon, 
who had considerable sympathy with her peculiar reli- 
gious views and continued to be one of her truest friends. 
About this time she put her writings into the hands of 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, who expurgated them from 
what he regarded as the heresy of Quietism. Notwith- 
standing the submission of Madame Guyon to the cen- 
sure of Bossuet, she was involved in the persecutions of 
Fénelon, and about 1695 was imprisoned in the Bastille. 
On her release, in 1700, she devoted herself to writing ; 
and her works, it is said, form 39 octavo volumes. Her 
Autobiography has been translated by Cowper, who had 
a great esteem for her character and her writings. 

See Upnanm, “Life of Madame Guyon,” 1851; Dr Bausset, 
“‘Histoire de Fénelon;’? Vorraire, ‘‘Siécle de Louis X1V;” 
PuHELIPEAUX, ‘‘ Lettres sur |’Histoire du Quiétisme;’? Hopcson, 
“Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867. 

Guyon, gi’on, (RICHARD DEBAUFRE,) a distinguished 
general, born near Bath, in England, in 1813. He entered 
the Austrian service in 1832, and rose ina few years to 
be aide-de-camp of the Hungarian field-marshal Splenyi, 
whose daughter he married. He fought with great dis- 
tinction against the Austrians in the principal battles of 
the revolution of 1848, and was created a general. After 
Gorgey’s surrender, (August, 1849,) Guyon escaped with 
Kossuth to Turkey, where he obtained a high command 
in the Sultan’s army. He organized the army which de- 
fended Kars, (1854.) Died at Constantinople in 1856. 

See A. KincLaxg, “‘Gen. Guyon on the Battle- Fields of Hungary.” 

Guyot. See DESFONTAINES, ABBE. 

Guyot, e’o’, (ARNOLD HeEnry,) Ph.D., LL.D., a 
meritorious writer on physical geography, was born near 
Neufchatel, in Switzerland, in 1807. He was a fellow- 
student and friend of Agassiz, graduated at Berlin in 1835, 
and spent several years in the study of glaciers, in which 
he made important discoveries. He came to the United 
States in 1848, and in the ensuing winter delivered in Bos- 
ton a course of lectures on physical geography, which were 
published under the title of ‘“‘ The Earth and Man,” (1849.) 
He is author of a series of text-books on geography. He 
has been for some years professor of geology and physical 
geography at Princeton College, New Jersey. 

Guyot, Ze’o’, (CLAUDE ETIENNE,) a French general, 
born near Lons-le-Saulnier in 1768, served as general of 
division in Russia in 1812. Died in 1837. 

Guyot, (GERMAIN ANYTOINE,) a French jurist, born 
in Paris in 1694; died in 1750. 

Guyot, (JosepH Nico.as,) a French jurist, born in 
Lorraine in 1728, published, besides other works, a useful 
compilation called a “Universal and Descriptive (7az- 
sonné) Repertory of Civil, Criminal, and Canonical Juris- 
prudence,” (64 vols., 1775-86.) Died in 1816. 

Guyot de Fere, ge’o’ deh fair, (FRANGOIS FORTUNE,) 
a French journalist and /2ttvateur, born in Paris in 1791. 
In 1826 he founded the ‘‘ Journal of Arts and Trades,” 
(‘Journal des Arts et Métiers.”) He published, among 
other works, a “ History of Prince Eugene Beauharnais,” 
(1821.) 

Guyot de Folleville. See FOLLEVILLE. 

Guyot des Herbiers, ge’o’ da zér’be-4’, (CLAUDE 
ANYOINE,) a French poet, born at Joinville in 1745 ; died 
in 1828. 

Guys, Se, (PIERRE ALPHONSE,) a French Mitéérateur, 
son of Pierre Augustin, noticed below, was born at Mar- 
seilles in 1755. He was the author of a comedy entitled 
“The House of Moliére,” a “Eulogy on Antoninus 
Pius,” and several other works. Died in 1812, 

Guys, (PrerRE AuGusrtIN,) a French merchant and 
traveller, born at Marseilles in 1721, visited Asia and' 
Greece, and published in 1776 a “Literary Journey in 
Greece,7 cha was eulogized by Voltaire in some verses. 
Died in 1799. 

Guyse. See GUISE. 

Guyse, Siz, ? (JOHN,) an eminent English Calvinist 
and Independent minister, born at Hertford in 1680. He 
preached for some years in London. His principal work, 
“An Exposition of the New Testament in the Form 
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of a Paraphrase,” (3 vols., 1739-42,) has been often re- 
printed. Died in 1761. : 

Guyton de Morveau, ge’tbn’ deh mor’vd’, (Louis 
BERNARD,) an eminent French chemist, born at Dijon 
in January, 1737, was educated for the law, and in 1755 
became advocate-general in Parliament. Without relin- 
quishing the law, he pursued the study of chemistry with 
success, and in 1772 published a work on the subject, 
entitled “ Academic Digressions.” In 1773 he made the 
important discovery of the power of certain fumigations 
against infectious efluvia, and checked a fatal disease at 
Dijon by chlorine gas. In 1782 he proposed a methodi- 
cal nomenclature for chemistry, and afterwards united 
with Lavoisier in forming that system of nomenclature 
which has since been generally adopted with such exten- 
sive utility. He displayed great erudition and judgment 
in his “Chemical Dictionary” for the ‘ Encyclopédie 
Meéthodique,” (1786.) As a member of the Convention 
in 1792, he participated in the excesses of the popular 
party. About 1795 he took a prominent part in the 
establishment of the Polytechnic School, in which he 
occupied a chair for eleven years. He contributed many 
articles to the Institute, of which he was a member, and 
to the “Annales de Chimie,” of which he was editor. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. During 
the empire of Napoleon he received the title of baron, 
and was an officer of the legion of honour. Died in 1816, 

See BERTHOLLET, ‘‘Eloge historique de Guyton de Morveau;” 
Hoerer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie;’’ ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Guzman, gooth-man’, (ALEJANDRO,) a Spanish poli- 
tician, born in Granada in 1752, entered the republican 
army soon after the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution, and became one of the most violent members of 
the Jacobin faction. He was guillotined in Paris in 1794. 

Guzman, de, da gooth-m4n’, (ALFONSO PEREZ,) sur- 
named ‘tHE Goop, a celebrated Spanish commander, 
born at Valladolid in 1258. Having been appointed by 
King Sancho IV. governor of Tarifa, he defended that 
fortress against the Infant Don Juan, brother of the 
king. Don Juan, having failed in his efforts to take the 
place, threatened to put to death a son of Guzman who 
had fallen into his hands, if the fortress was not instantly 
surrendered, To this menace Guzman replied ‘that, 
sooner than be guilty of such infamous treachery, he 
would lend him a poniard to kil] his son,” at the same 
time throwing his dagger from the ramparts. The atro- 
cious threat was executed; and the wife of Guzman died 
soon after, of grief. This incident has been celebrated 
in one of Lope de Vega’s dramas. Guzman afterwards 
distinguished himself in several engagements with the 
Moors, and fell in battle in 1309. He was the ancestor 
of the Dukes of Medina-Sidonia. 

See Quintana, “ Lives of Celebrated Spaniards.” 


Guzman or Guzmao, de, da goos-méwn’, (BAR- 
THOLOMEU LOURENGO,) a Portuguese mechanician and 
ecclesiastic, born at Santos about 1680, is called the 
original inventor of the balloon. He made the first 
experiment with his machine near Lisbon in 1709; but 
he was deterred from prosecuting his labours by the fear 
of the Inquisition. Died about 1725. 

See ‘Encyclopedia Americana,” edited by Francis LIEBER ; 
** Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Guzman, de, (ENRIQUF,) Duke of Medina-Sidonia, a 
Spanish grandee, acted a prominent part in the conquest 
of Granada. Died in 1402. 

Guzman, de, (Don FERNANDO PEREZ,) a Spanish 
poet and chronicler, born in 1405, left a ‘Chronicle of 
John IT. of Castile.” Died in 1470. 

Guzman, de, (Donna Luisa,) a daughter of Juan 
Perez, Duke of Medina-Sidonia, became the queen of 
John of Braganza, King of Portugal. On his death, in 
1656, she was appointed regent, and distinguished her- 
self by the wisdom and firmness of her administration. 
Having concluded a treaty with Charles I. of England, 
she gave her daughter in marriage to his son, afterwards 
Charles II. Soon after the accession of her son, AlI- 
fonso VI., she retired to a convent, where she died in 
1666. Under her rule the independence of Portugal] 
was secured. 

Guzman, de, (OLIVAREZ.) See OLIVAREZ. 
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Guzman, de, (PEDRO,) a Spanish painter, surnamed 
EL Coxo, (“the Lame,’’) born about 1557, was patronized 
by Philip III., who made him his painter in 1601. 

See Quitutet, ‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”” 

Gwilt, (GEoRGE,) an English architect and antiquary, 
was born in London in 1775. Among his principal 
works are the warehouses of the West India Docks. 
Being employed in repairing Bow Church in 1820, he 
identified the Norman remains of the original building, 
which he described in a treatise entitled ‘Observations 
on the Church of Saint Mary-le-Bow,” etc. He also 
restored the church of Saint Mary Overy, and other 
edifices in London. Died in 1856. 

Gwilt, (JosEPH,) a brother of the preceding, born 
in 1784, was distinguished as a writer on architecture. 
He designed Markree Castle, near Sligo. Among his 
works are ‘Rudiments of Architecture, Practical and 
Theoretical,” (1826,) and an “Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical,” (1842,) 
which is commended as a standard work. 

Gwilym, gwil’im, (DAviD Ap,) a Welsh bard, born in 
Cardiganshire in 1340; died about 1400. His poems, in 
Welsh, were published in 1792. 

Gwin, (WILLIAM M.,) a Democratic politician, born 

in Sumner county, Tennessee, in 1805. He was elected 
to the Senate of the United States for California in 1850, 
and was re-elected in 1857. He acted with the pro-slavery 
party. 
Giedins (WILLIAM,) an American naval officer, born 
at Columbus, Indiana, in 1831. He became a lieutenant 
in 1856, and commanded a gunboat at the battles of 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh, February and April, 1862, 
He was killed in the attack on Haines’ Bluff, near Vicks. 
burg, in January, 1863. 

Gwinne, gwin, (MATTHEW,) an English physician, 
born in London about 1554, was appointed in 1582 regent 
of Saint John’s College, Oxford, and in 1596 first pro- 
fessor of medicine in Gresham College. He was also 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians. Died in 1627. 


See WaArRp’s “‘ Lives of the Gresham Professors.’”’ 


Gwin-nett’, (Burron,) born in England about 1732, 
emigrated to Georgia about 1772. In 1776 he was 
elected to Congress, in which he signed the Declaration 
of Independence. He became president of the provin- 
cial council of Georgia in 1777, and was killed in a duel 
by General McIntosh in May of that year. 

See Goopricn’s “‘Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

Gwynn or Gwynne, gwin, (ELEANOR,) an English 
actress and celebrated beauty, was born in London 
about 1650. After she had achieved success as an actress, 
she became a mistress of Charles II]. Died about 1690. 

See P. Cunnincuam, “* The Story of Nell Gwynn,” 1852; W. H. 
D. Avams, ‘‘ Famous Beauties and Historic Women,” vol. i., Lon- 
don, 1865. 

Gy’ges, [Gr. Tvync,| first Lydian king of the dynasty 
of the Mermnadz, was minister of King Candaules, 
whose throne he usurped after having put him to death. 
He is said to have possessed a magic ring which made 
the wearer invisible. He reigned about thirty-eight 
years. Died about 680 B.c. 

Gylippe. See GyLippus. 

Gy-lip’pus, [Gr. Podunnoc ; Fr. GyLippr, zhe’lép’,] 
a skilful Spartan general in the Peloponnesian war. In 
414 B.C. he was sent to command the army at Syracuse, 
which was then besieged by the Athenians. He defeated 
the enemy in several actions, and captured their whole 
army, commanded by Nicias and Demosthenes, in 413. 
After the capture of Athens by Lysander, Gylippus was 
commissioned to convey to Sparta the treasure there 
obtained. He was convicted of stealing a large part of 
it, and was condemned to death, but escaped, and died 
in exile. 

See Tuucypinks, books vi., vii., vili.; PLurarcn, ‘‘ Nicias’’ and 
“Lysander ;”” Miter, ‘‘The Dorians.” 

Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard, sUl/Jem-boorc’ a’ren- 
svérd’, (THOMASINE CHRISTINE BUNTZEN,) MADAME, a 
celebrated Danish novelist, born in 1773, was married 
in 1790 to the dramatist Peter Andreas Heiberg. She 
was subsequently divorced, and in 1801 became the ue 
of Count Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard. Her “ Novels, O] 
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and New, by the Author of a Story of Every Day,” 
(“Gamle og Nye Noveller af Forfatteren til en Hver- 
dags Historie,”) appeared in 1834. They acquired a 
wide popularity, and were translated into French and 
German. Died in 1856. 

See Erstew, “‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 

Gyllenborg, ytil/len-borg’, (CHARLES,) Count, a 
Swedish nobleman and diplomatist, born at Upsal in 
1679. He was employed by Charles XII. as resident 
minister in London from 1703 to 1717, and subsequently 
rose to be a councillor of state and chancellor of the 
University of Upsal. He was the author of “ Disputatio 
de Regno Ostro-Gothorum in Italia,” (“ Dissertation on 
the Ostro-Gothic Kingdom in Italy.”) Died in 1746. 


See Jouan Inrg, “ Oratio in Memoriam C. Gyllenborg,”’ 1747. 


Gyllenborg, (GUSTAVUS FREDERIC,) COUNT, a cousin 
of the preceding, born in 1731, was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Academy of Stockholm, 
number of odes, satires, fables, and poems of various 
kinds, among which may be named “The Passage of the 
Belts.” Died in 1809. 

Gyllenhaal, yiil/len-hal, (LEONHARD,) a Swedish 
entomologist, born in West Gothland in 1752, was a 
pupil of Linneus. He wrote an able work on the 
insects of Sweden, (‘‘ Insecta Suecica,” 4 vols., 1808-27.) 
Died in 1840. 

Gylenhielm, yiil’/len-hyélm’, (CARL CARLSsoN,) 
BARON, a natural son of Charles IX. of Sweden, was 
born in 1574. He served with distinction in France in 
the army of Henry IV., and afterwards was made a 
senator, high admiral of Sweden, and one of the pre- 
ceptors of the princess Christina. Died in 1650. 

Gyongyodsy, dydn’dy6-se, (STEPHEN,) one of the 
earliest Hungarian poets, born in 1620. His works are 


still popular among his countrymen, and have passed 
through numerous editions. Died in 1704. 

Gyrowetz, gir’o-Wéts’, (ADALBERT,) a distinguished 
musical composer, born at Budweis, in Bohemia, in 1763. 
After visiting Paris and London, where he was received 
with great favour, he settled at Vienna, and became 
chapel-master at the Imperial’ Theatre. Among his 
best operas are “The Oculist,” and “ Felix and Adele.” 
He also composed masses, sonatas, and symphonies: 
the last-named are particularly admired. Died in 1850. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Biographie von ihm selbst geschrieben,”’ 
1848; Frits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Gyulai or Gyulay, dyoo’ll, almost joo/li, (FRANZ,) 
Count, a Hungarian general in the Austrian service, 
was born at Pesth in 1799. He became colonel about 
1830, and lieutenant-field-marshal in 1846. He was min- 
ister of war a short time in 1850, after which he was 
commandant at Milan. In 1857 he succeeded Radetzky 


He published a} as commander-in-chief of the army of Italy. He had 


the chief command in the war which began in May, 1859, 
and was defeated by the Franco-Sardinian army at the 
great battle of Magenta in June. Before the end of this 
month he was deprived of the command. Died in 1862. 

Gyulai or Gyulay, (IGNATIUS,) CouNT, an Austrian 
commander, the father of the preceding, born at Her- 
mannstadt in 1763, served against the Turks and in 
the principal campaigns against the French. In 1805 he 
concluded the peace of Presburg, in conjunction with 
Prince Liechtenstein, and was soon after made Ban of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia. He was appointed 
field-marshal-general in 1813, and in 1830 president of 
the aulic council. Died in 1831. 

Gy zen, #1’zen or Hi’zen,(PETER,) a Flemish landscape- 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1636. His works are rare, 
and are prized for their high finish. Died about 1700. 
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Haag, 44g, (EUGENE and EmILE,) brothers, and French 
Protestants, born at Montbéliard in 1808 and 1810. They 
published “ Protestant France, or the Lives of French 
Protestants who have made for themselves a Name in 
History,” (‘La France protestante,” etc., 9 vols. 8vo, 
1847-59.) 

Haak, hak, (THEODOR,) a German divine, born near 
Worms in 1605. He translated the Dutch annotations 
on the Bible into English, and was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society of London. He passed many years 
in England. Died in 1690. 

Haansbergen, van, van hans’/bér’gen, (JAN,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Utrecht in 1642, was one of the best 
pupils of Poelemburg, whom he imitated. He settled 
at the Hague in 1669, and painted portraits, nymphs, 
etc. Died in 1705. 

Haaren, van, (WILLEM.) See HAREN. 

Haas, hass, (GUILLAUME,) a Swiss engraver and type- 
founder, born at Bale in1741; died in 1800. 

See Erscu und Gruner, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Haas, hiss, or Hasius, ha’ze-us, (JOHANN Mar- 
THIAS,) a German historian and geographer of great 
merit, born at Augsburg in 1684. He taught mathematics 
at Wittenberg, and wrote “Phosphorus Historiarum,” 
etc., (1743.) Died in 1742. 

Haas, de, deh has, (F. H.,) a skilful marine painter, 
born at Rotterdam about 1830. He opened, a few years 
since, a studio in New York, where he now resides. 

See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 


Haas, de, deh h4s, (JoHN Piiitp,) born in Holland 
ae 1735, See ned himself in the war of the Revo- 
ution, and was made a brigadier-general b eress j 
1777. Died in PHilhddlplia abour toe" es aie 

Haase, ha’zeh, (HEINRICH GorrLos. Frtepricu 
CHRISTIAN,) an eminent German philologist, born at 
Magdeburg in 1808. He became titular professor of 
philology at Breslau in 1846. He published good editions 
of Thucydides, (1842,) of Seneca, (1852,) and other clas- 
sics ; also “The Past and Future of Philology,” (183s. ) 

Hab/ak-kuk, (or ha-bak’kuk,) [Heb. P'pan; Fr. 


Hapacuc, ha’ba’kiik’,] one of the minor Hebrew pro- 
phets, and author of a canonical book of the Bible. He 
is supposed to have prophesied about 600 B.c. His 
language is highly poetical and imaginative. A passage 
of his book is quoted by Saint Paul, Acts xiii. 41. 

Habeneck, /ab’nék’, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French 
musician, born at Méziéres in 1781; died in 1849. 

Haberlin or Haeberlin, ha’ber-leen’, (FRANZ DoMI- 
NICUS,) an eminent German historian, born near Ulm, on 
the Danube, in 1720. He became professor of history at 
Helmstedt in 1746, and professor of public Jaw there in 
1751. Soon after that date he was privy councillor of 
the Duke of Brunswick. He published a “ Universal 
History,” (“Allgemeine Weltgeschichte,” 12 vols., 1767 
-73,) a “ Modern History of the German Empire since 
the Beginning of the War of Schmalkalden,” (20 vols., 
1774-86,) which is praised as a classic work, and other 
histories. His chief merits are exactitude and thorough 
research. Died in 1787. 

See MEuskL, ‘‘ Lexikon der vom Jahre 1750-1800 verstorbenen 
Deutschen Schriftsteller.”’ 

Haberlin, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German publicist, 
son of the preceding, born in 1756 at Helmstedt, where 
he became professor of public law about 1786. He 
published a “Repertory of German Public Law and 
Feudal Law,” (1781-95,) and other works. Died in 1808. 

Haberlin, (Kart Lupwic,) a novelist, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Erlangen in 1784. He published 
many historical novels, among which are “The Exile,” 
(Der Heimathlose,”) and “The Prime Minister,” (4 
vols., 1835.) 

Habermann. See AVENARIUS. 

Hab’er-sham, (JosrPH,) born at Savannah, Georgia, 
in 1750. He took part in the war of the Revolution, 
and obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1785 he 
was chosen a member of Congress. From 1795 to 1800 
he was postmaster-general. Died in 1815. 

See “‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans.” 


Habert, /i’bair’, (FRANGoIS,) a French poet, born 
at Issoudun about 1520. He produced, besides many 
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original poems, a version of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” 
which was often reprinted. Died about 1568. 

Habert, (Isaac,) a French poet, nephew of the pre- 
ceding, born in Paris about 1560, wrote a poem “On 
Meteors,” (“Des Météores,” 1585.) 

Habert, (Isaac,) a French theologian and writer, son 
of Germain, (de Cérisy,) noticed below, was born in 
Paris. He became preacher to the king, and in 1645 
Bishop of Vabres. Died in 1668. 

Habert, (Louis,) a French theological writer, born 
near Blois in 1636; died in 1718. 

Habert, (PHILIPPE,) a French poet, born in Paris 
about 1605, was one of the first members of the French 
Academy, and author of a poem called the “Temple of 
Death.” He was killed at a siege in Flanders in 1637. 

Habert, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) BARON, a French general, 
born at Avallon in 1773. He distinguished himself at 
Heliopolis, (1798,) Jena, (1806,) and Eylau, (1807,) and 
subsequently in the Spanish campaign of 1814. In 1815 
he obtained command of a division, and was severely 
wounded at Waterloo. Died in 1825. 

Habert de Cérisy, Aa’bair’* deh sd’re’se’, (GER- 
MAIN,) a brother of Philippe Habert, noticed above, was 
a member of the French Academy, and wrote poems 
which were once admired. Died in 1655. 

Habicht, ha/bikt, (CHRISTIAN MAXIMILIAN,) a Ger- 
man Orientalist, born at Breslau in 1775. He published 
an edition of “The Arabian Nights,” (‘“‘Tausend und 
eine Nachte,” 8 vols., 1825-39,) and, with the aid of 
Schall and Von der Hagen, made a German version of 
the same, (15 vols., 1825.) Died in 1839. 

Habicot, 24’be’ko’,* (NICOLAS,) a French anatomist, 
born at Bonny about 1550, studied in Paris, and became 
surgeon to the Hétel-Dieu and to the army. He was 
one of the most skilful anatomists of his time, and wrote 
several professional treatises. Died in 1624. 

Hab/ing-ton, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, born at 
Hendlip in 1605. His father, Thomas, was implicated 
in the Gunpowder Plot, but was pardoned. William 
wrote “The Queen of Aragon,” a tragi-comedy, and 
a collection of small poems, entitled ‘‘Castara,” (1635.) 
Died ih 1645. 

See Jounson, “ Lives of the English Poets ;’? Str S. E. Brypczs, 
‘*Censura Literaria;’?’ HaLvam, “Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe ;”’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. xi., 1825. 

Habsburg or Hapsburg, haps/birg, [Ger. pron. 
haps’bdorG,] Housr oF, an ancient sovereign family 
of Austria, which derives its name from the castle of 
Habsburg, or Hapsburg, in Switzerland. The first 
member of the family who acquired great celebrity was 
Rudolf of Habsburg, born in 1218 and elected Emperor 
of Germany in 1273. He obtained Austria and other 
provinces by conquest, and founded the dynasty which 
now reigns over the Austrian empire, and which since 
1736 has been styled the house of Habsburg-Lorraine. 
(See RUDOLF OF HABSBURG.) 


See, also, E. M. von LicHnowsky, ‘‘ Geschichte des Hauses 
Habsburg,”’ 2 vols., 1836-37. 


Hachette, /a’shét’,* the surname of JEANNE Four- 
QUE?, (fooR’ka/,) a French heroine, born at Beauvais 
in 1454. She acted a prominent part in the defence of 
Beauvais against Charles the Bold in 1472. She used 
a small axe (hachette) as a weapon: hence her surname. 

Hachette, (JEAN NICOLAS PIERRE,) an able French 
mathematician, born at Méziéres in 1769, was educated 
at the University of Rheims. By the influence of Monge, 
he was appointed assistant professor in the Polytechnic 
School in 1794, and in 1797 he obtained the chair of 
descriptive geometry, which he retained until 1816. In 
1830 he became a member of the Institute. He published 
a “Supplement to the Descriptive Geometry of Monge,” 
(1811,) “Elements of Geometry of Solids,” (1817,) 
“Applications of Descriptive Geometry,” (1821,) a 
“Treatise on Machines,” etc. He rendered a great 
service by applying geometry to the construction of ma- 
chinery. Among his pupils was Arago. Died in 1834. 

See Quérarv, ‘‘La France Littéraire,” 

Hachette, (Louis CHRISTOPHE FRANGOIS,) born at 
Rethel, in France, in 1800, was the proprietor of a great 
publishing-house in Paris. Died in 1864. 


* On the pronunciation of the initial French 4, see p. 1215, note. 


Hackaert. See HAKKERT. 

Hackelmann, hak’kel-m4n’, (LEOPOLD,) a German 
jurist and legal writer, born near Bremen in 1563; died 
in 1619. 

Hackert. See HAKKERT?. 

Hackert, hak’kért, (GEORG,) an engraver, a brother 
of Philipp, noticed below, was born im Prussia in 1755. 
He engraved the ‘ View of Rome” and other works of 
his brother Philipp. Died at Florence in 1805. His 
brother JOHANN, born in 1744, was a landscape-painter. 
Died at Bath, in England, in 1773. Another brother, 
WILHELM, born in 1748, was a painter of history and 
portraits. He was professor of design in the Academy 
of Saint Petersburg when he died, about 17386. 

See Nacter, “‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.”’ 


Hackert, (PH11ipp,) an excellent German landscape- 
painter, was born at Prenzlau, in Prussia, in 1737. He 
visited Rome about 1768, and passed the rest of his life 
mostly in Italy. He painted for the empress Catherine 
of Russia six pictures of the naval victory over the Turks 
at Tchesme in 1770. He painted a “ View of Rome,” 
‘Views in the Vicinity of the Villa Horace,” and many 
Italian sea-ports. About 1786 he was appointed first 
painter to the King of Naples. He left Naples in 1799, 
and settled at Florence, where he died in 1807. His 
merit consisted in a close imitation of nature. Goethe 
wrote a memoir of his life, (“P. Hackert ; biographische 
Skizze,” 1811.) 

See, also, Erscu und Gruber, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hack’et, (JoHN,) born in London in 1592, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and made Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry in 1661. He published a volume of sermons, 
and a “Life of Archbishop Williams.” Died in 1670. 

See IHomas Piume, ‘‘ Life of Bishop Hacket,’’ 1675. 

Hack’ett, (Horatio BALCcH,) an American biblical 
scholar, born in Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 1808. He 
graduated at Amherst College in 1830, studied theology 
at Andover, and afterwards at Halle, in Germany. He 
obtained the chair of Hebrew and biblical interpreta- 
tion in the Newton (Baptist) Theological Seminary of 
Massachusetts about 1840. Among his works are a 
Chaldee Grammar, translated, with additions, from the 
German of Winer, and a “Commentary on the Original 
Text of the Acts of the Apostles,” (1853; same edition, 
greatly enlarged, 1858.) 

Hackett, (JAMes HENRy,) an American actor, born 
in New York in 1800. He performed comedy in the 
United States and in England. 

Hacklander, hak/lén’der, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a 
popular German novelist, born near Aix-la-Chapelle 
about 1816. He served in the Prussian army for several 
of his early years. In 1841 he published “Scenes of 
Military Life during Peace,” which had a great success. 
He became secretary to the prince-royal of Wiirtemberg 
in 1843. He wrote numerous popular works, among 
which are “Military Life in Time of War,” (1849,) 
“Scenes from Life,” (‘Bilder aus dem Leben,” 1850,) 
“Nameless Histories,” (‘‘ Namenlose Geschichten,” 3 
vols., 1851,) and “Eugene Stillfried,” (1852.) He has 
been called “the Charles Dickens of Germany.” 

Hack’ley, (CHARLES W.,) a mathematician and Epis- 
copal clergyman, born at Herkimer, New York, in 1808, 
became professor of mathematics in Columbia College, 
New York, in 1843. He published, besides other works, 
a “Treatise on Algebra,” (1846.) Died in 1861. 

Hackluyt. See Haxkiuyr. . 

Hackspann or Hackspan, hak’span, (THEODOR 
or THEODORIC,) a learned German theologian and phi- 
lologist, born at Weimar in 1607. He was a pupil of 
Calixtus, whose liberal opinions he adopted, was well 
versed in Oriental languages, and became professor of 
Hebrew at Altorf. He published, besides other works, 
in Latin, “ Philological Disputations,” (1643,) ‘The 
Faith and Laws of Mohammed,” (1646,) and “ Miscel- 
lanea Sacra,” (1660.) Died in 1659. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hacquet, 23’/k4’, (BALTHASAR,) a naturalist, born at 
Conquet, in Bretagne, in 1740, was chosen professor of 
natural history in Lemberg, Austria, in 1788. He pub- 
lished, in German, several accounts of his travels among 
the Alps and Carpathian Mountains, which furnish valu- 
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able information on geography and other sciences. One 
of his works is “ Physico-Political Journeys among the 
Alps,” (4 vols., 1785-87.) Died in Vienna in 1815. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Haddik, had’dik, (ANDREAs,) CouNT oF, an able 
Austrian general, born at Futak, in Hungary, in 1710, 
gained distinction in the war against the Turks. In the 
Seven Years’ war, as lieutenant-field-marshal, he fought 
against the Prussians near Gorlitz, and took Berlin by 
surprise in 1757. In1765 he was chosen Governor of 
Galicia, and in 1774 he became president of the war 
department, or council of war, with the title of field-mar- 
shal. Died in 1790. 

Had’dock, (Sir RICHARD,) an English admiral, born 
in Essex about 1630. He was wounded at Solebay in 
1667. Died in 1715. 

Had/don, (WALTER,) an English scholar, born in 
Buckinghamshire in 1516, contributed to the revival of 
classical Jearning. In 1550 he became professor of civil 
Jaw in Cambridge, and in 1552 president of Magdalene 
College, Oxford. He enjoyed favour at the court of 
¥lizabeth, who praised his skill in Latin composition 
by saying, ‘ Haddonum nemini postpono,” (“I rank 
Haddon behind none.”) Died in 1572. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Hadee-Moosa, Hady-Moussa, or Hadi-Miissa, 
Al, 41 ha/dee m60’sa, a caliph of the family of Abbassides, 
born about 760 A.D., succeeded his father Al-Mahdee 
(or -Mahdi) on the throne of Bagdad in 785. He was 
a brother of Haroun-al-Raschid. After a reign of fifteen 
months, he died, in 786. 

See ABooLFEDA, ‘*‘ Annales.” 

Ha/dés, [Gr. “Avdy¢ or “Ady¢,] a name applied by the 
Greeks to Pluto and to his dominions. (See PLUTO.) 

Hadji-Khalfa. See Haji-KHALFa. 

Had/ley, (JAMES,) an American scholar, was born 
in Fairfield, Herkimer county, New York, the 30th of 
March, 1821. He is the son.of Dr. James Hadley, who 
was for many years professor of chemistry in the Medical 
College at Fairfield and afterwards held the same chair 
in the Medical College at Geneva, New York. He 
entered in September, 1840, the junior class of Yale Col- 
lege, and graduated in 1842. In 1848 he became assistant 
professor of Greek at Yale, and in 1851 professor in full, 
in place of President Woolsey, who had retained until 
then his charge of that department. In August, 1851, he 
married a daughter of Stephen Twining, Esq., of New 
Haven. In 1860 he published an excellent ‘Greek 
Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” founded on a 
similar work by Professor Georg Curtius in Germany. 
An abridgment appeared in 1869, under the name “ Ele- 
ments of the Greek Language.” He has contributed 
articles to various scientific and literary periodicals, 
especially the ‘‘ New-Englander,” and has been an active 
member of the American Oriental Society. 

Hadley, (JoHN,) an English astronomer, became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1717, of which he was 
afterwards vice-president. In 1731 he presented to that 
society a sextant, of which he claimed to be the inventor, 
and which has since been generally used in nautical 
astronomy. It is commonly known as “ Hadley’s Sex- 
tant.” Many, however, give Sir Isaac Newton credit for 
this invention. Died in 1744. 

Hadlub, hat’loop, or Hadloub, (JoHANn,) a Ger- 
man poet or minnesinger, lived at Zurich about 1300. 
Ilis poems present agreeable pictures of rustic life and 
interesting details about the manners of the peasantry 
of that age. 

See Errmutier, “J. Hadlouber, Gedichte,” 
Low, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Hadorph, ha’dorf, (JoHAn,) a Swedish antiquary, 
born near Linképing in 1630; died in 1693. i 

Ha/dri-an or A/dri-an, [Lat. Hapria’nus: Fr 
ADRIEN, 4’dRre-An’ ; It. ADRIANO, d-dre-4/no, | or, more 
fully, Hadria’nus Pub/lius 4’lius, a Roman emperor, 
born at Rome in January, 76A.D., wasason of Aélius Ha- 
drianus Afer, anda cousin of Trajan. His favourite study 
was the Greek language and literature. He won the 
favour of Trajan, and accompanied him in his campaign 
against the Dacians. He was chosen tribune of the people 
in 105 A.D., and preetor in 107. When Trajan was forced 
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by illness to retire from the army which he had conducted 
against the Parthians, he gave the chief command to Ha- 
drian. On the death of Trajan, Hadrian was proclaimed 
emperor (at Antioch) by the army in August, 117 A.D. ; 
and their choice was confirmed by the senate. The 
question whether Trajan had adopted Hadrian as his heir 
appears to remain undetermined. The new emperor 
hastened to make peace with the Parthians by abandoning 
all the provinces which Trajan had conquered beyond 
the Euphrates, and rendered himself popular by the re- 
mission of taxes and other acts of liberality. The greater 
portion of his reign was spent in journeys through the 
provinces of his vast empire, in which he displayed dura- 
ble evidences of his liberality, political wisdom, and love 
of the fine arts. He commenced these journeys in 119 
A.D. He built a famous wall across the island of Britain 
from Solway Frith to the German Ocean, to protect the 
Roman province from the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots. He founded cities in other provinces, completed 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and erected 
many great architectural works, among which were a 
magnificent villa at Tibur, and his mausoleum at Rome, 
now Called the Castle of Saint Angelo. In 131 A.D. he 
promulgated the ‘‘ Edictum Perpetuum,” a fixed code of 
Jaws drawn up by Salvius Julianus. This event forms 
an important epoch in the history of Roman law. His 
reign was peaceful, and tended to consolidate the empire 
as well as to civilize the people. He patronized literary 
men, artists, and philosophers, and composed a number 
of works, in prose and verse, which are not extant. He 
aspired to distinction as an architect and painter, and 
indulged a petty vanity and jealousy towards artists, 
which sometimes prompted him to acts of cruelty. A 
short time before his death, he adopted as his successor 
Arrius Antoninus, surnamed “the Pious,” and composed 
the following verses addressed to his own soul : 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quz nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos 

Died in July, 138 A.D. 
Hadrian are extant. 

See SparTianus, ‘‘ Vita Hadriani;’? Niesuur, “ Lectures on 

Roman History ;” T1tLemonr, “‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;” Gipson, 

‘* History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ 


Hadschi-Chalfa, (or -Khalfa.) See Haji-Kuara. 

Hady-Moussa. See HApEE-Moosa. 

Haeberlin. See HABERLIN. 

Haedo, de, da 4-a/po, (D1EGo,) a Spanish monk and 
historian, lived about 1600. He wrote an account of 
Algiers, (‘‘Topographia e Historia de Argel,” 1612.) 

Haeffner.. See HAFFNER. 

Haehnel. See HAHNEL. 

Haellstroem. See HALLSTROM. 

Haelwig. See HALVIc. 

Haen or Haan, van, van han, (ANTOON,) an eminent 
Dutch physician, born at the Hague in 1704, was a pupil 
of Boerhaave. He practised twenty years in his native 
place, and was chosen first professor of medicine in 
Vienna in 1754. He succeeded Van Swieten as chief 
physician to the empress Maria Theresa. He published 
many medical works, of which the most important is 
the “Method of Treatment (or Curing) in Hospitals,” 
(“Ratio Medendi in Nosocomio practico,” 1757-74;) 
often reprinted. Died in Vienna in 1776. Desgenettes 
calls him ‘one of the most illustrious practitioners of 
the eighteenth century.” 

See F. G. Borsseau, ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;”” ‘* Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 


Haendel. 


pe 


Many statues and medals of 


See HANDEL. 

Haenel. See HANEL. 

Haenke. See HANKE. 

Haering. See HARING, (WILHELM.) 


* “ AN, fleeting spirit ! wandering fire, 
That long hast warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire, 
No more a pleasing, cheerful guest? 
Whither, ah, whither art thou flying? 
To what dark, undiscovered shore? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more.’’—PopPE. 
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Haerlem or Haarlem, van, van har’lem, (DIRckK,) 
a Dutch painter, born at Haarlem about 1410; died in 


1470. 
Haeser. See HAsrEr. 
Haeusser. See HAuUSSER. 


Hafner, haf’ner, (ANvoNn,) a painter of perspective, 
of Swiss extraction, was born at Bologna in 1654. He 
lived many years at Genoa, where he painted admi- 
rable frescos in the church of Saint Luke and other 
churches. He was also employed by the grand duke at 
Florence. Died in 1732. His brother HENry, born in 
1640, painted decorations in several palaces at Rome 
and in churches of Bologna. Died in 1702. 

Haffmer or Haeffner, héf’ner, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) a German composer, born in Thuringia in 
1759; died at Upsal in 1833. 

Hafis, the German spelling of Hariz, which see. 

Hafiz, ha’fiz, written also Hafitz and Hafis, (Mo- 
hammed Shems-ed-Deen, mo-hani’/med shéms ed- 
deen’,) a celebrated Persian poet, born at Shiraz about 
1300. Love and wine are the favourite subjects of his 
poems, which are condemned as licentious by strict Mus- 
sulmans. He is regarded as the greatest lyric poet of 
Persia. His poems, which collectively are entitled the 
“Divan,” are praised for purity of style, harmony of 
versification, and brilliant imagination. Among the re- 
corded events of his life is an interview with Tamerlane 
in 1387. Died about 1390. His poems were published 
in Persian at Calcutta in 1791. Some portions of them 
have been translated into English by J. Richardson, 
(1774,) J. H. Hindley, (1800,) and other Oriental scholars. 

See Sir W. Gork Ousecey, “‘ Biographical Notices of Persian 
Poets,”’ London, 1846 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for January. 1846, and September, 1854. 

Ha’gar or A’gar, [Heb. 137,] an Egyptian woman, 
was the second wife of the patriarch Abraham, and the 
mother of Ishmael. (See Genesis xvi. and xxi.) 

Hageau, £4’zho’, (AMABLE,) a French engineer, born 
in 1756, was appointed divisionary inspector of bridges 
and roads beyond the Alps. Died in 1836. 

Hagedorn, ha’geh-dorn’, (CHRrIsTIAN LUDWIG,) an 
eminent critic of art, a brother of Friedrich, the poet, 
was born at Hamburg in 1713. He served the Elector 
of Saxony many years as secretary of legation to various 
courts. In 1764 he was appointed director-general of 
the Academies of Fine Arts at Dresden and Leipsic. He 
produced in 1762, in German, “‘ Reflections on Painting,” 
(2 vols.,) which is considered a classic work by artists. 
Died at Dresden in 1780. 


See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Hagedorn, von, fon ha/Geh-dorn’, (FRIEDRICH,) an 
elegant German poet, born at Hamburg in April, 1708. 
In 1733 he became secretary to a company of merchants, 
called “ The English Court,” at Hamburg. He published 
in 1738 a volume of fables and tales in verse, and after- 
wards a volume of “Moral Poems.” Among his master- 
pieces are “ The Savant,” a satire, (1740,) “The Sage,” 
(1741,) and “Ode on Happiness,” (1743.) The merit 
of restoring good taste in German poetry is ascribed to 
Tagedorn and Haller. Wieland called him “the German 
Horace.” Died in 1754. 

See Escueneurc, “F. von Hagedorn’s Werke,”’ 5 vols., 1800, 
the 4th vol. of which contains a memoir of Hagedorn ; LONGFELLOw, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe;” C. H. Scumin, ‘ Biographie der 
Dichter ;’’ Gervinus, “Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung.”’ 

Hagemann, ha/seh-man’, (THEODOR,) a German 
jurist, born at Stiege, Brunswick, in 1761, became aulic 
councillor and judge of the court of appeal at Zelle. 
He published a valuable work, entitled ‘Practical Ex- 
planations of All Sorts of Juridical Subjects,” (6 vols., 
1798-1818.) Died in 1827. ! ; 

Hagen, ha’gen, (ERNST AUGUST,) an ingenious Ger- 
man novelist and writer on art, was born at Kénidésberg 
in 1797. He became professor of zesthetics in Kénigs- 
berg about 1830. Among his works are ‘Olfrid and 
Lisena,” a poem, (1820,) and ‘Leonardo da Vinci at 
Milan,” (1840.) 

Hagen, (KARL GOTTFRIED,) a German chemist and 
writer, born at Kénigsberg in 1749; died in 1820, 

Hagen, van, vin ha/gen or ha/uen, (JAN,) a Dutch 
landscape-painter, who lived about 1650. 
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Hagen, van der, van der ha/gen or h3’Hen, (STEVEN,) 
a Dutch admiral, born about 1560, commanded an ex- 
pedition which explored the Chinese Sea and the Sunda 
Isles in 1600. In 1604 he defeated the Portuguese in 
several actions, and expelled them from the Moluccas. 
Died about 1610. 

Hagen, von, fon ha’Zen, (JOHANN GEORG FRIED- 
RICH,) a German antiquary, born at Baireuth in 1723. 
He formed a rich cabinet of medals, pictures, etc., and 
was a liberal patron of artists. He wrote a “ Descrip- 
tion of the Silver Coins of Nuremberg,” (1766,) and 
other valuable works. Died in 1783. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hagen, von der, fon dér ha’gen, (FRIEDRICH HEIN- 
RICH,) an eminent German critic and philologist, born at 
Schmiedeberg, in Prussia, in February, 1780. He became 
professor of German literature at Berlin in 1810, and 
devoted his attention to the medizval German literature. 
He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Heroic Romances 
of the North,” (5 vols., 1814-28,) ‘‘Monuments of the 
Middle Ages,” (1824,) and “The Minnesinger,” (5 vols., 
1838-56,) a poetical collection, which is called his chief 
work. Died in Berlin in 1856. 

See Brockuaus, 
graphie Générale.” 

Hagenbach, ha’gen-bix’, (KARL RUDOLF,) a Swiss 
Protestant theologian, was born at Bale in 1801. He 
became professor of theology at Bale about 1828, and 
was author of lectures on the “Essence and History 
of the Reformation,” (6 vols., 1834-43,) ‘ Ecclesiastic 
History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” 
(2 vols. ; 3d edition, 1856,) and other esteemed works, 
(in German.) 

Hagenbuch, ha/gen-booK’, (JOHANN CASPAR,) a 
Swiss antiquary, born at Zurich in 1700. Among his 
writings is a curious treatise on certain Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, entitled “Epistole Epigraphice,” 
etc., (1747.) Died in 1763. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ** Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hager, ha/ger, (JOHANN GEoRG,) a German geogra- 
pher, born in the district of Baireuth in 1709. He pub- 
lished an edition of Homer’s “ Iliad,” (1745-67,) and a 
“System of Geography,” (“ Ausfiihrliche Geographie,” 
3 vols., 1746-51,) which had great success. Died in 1777. 

See Erscit und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hager, (JOSEPH,) an Orientalist, of German extrac- 
tion, born at Milan in 1757. He published a treatise on 
Chinese worship, called ‘ Panthéon Chinois,” (1802,) 
and “Elements of the Chinese Language,” (London, 
1806.) In 1809 he became professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Pavia. Died in 1819. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Hae’ga-i, [Heb. 1M ; Fr. AGGER, 4g’zha’,] one of the 
twelve minor Hebrew prophets, lived about 520 B.c., 
during the erection of the second temple, the glory of 
which he predicted should transcend that of the first. 
(Haggai ii. 9.) His mission was chiefly to urge the Jews 
to greater diligence in the erection of the temple. His 
language is quoted in Hebrews xii. 26. 

Haghe, h&g, (Louts,) a skilful painter and lithogra- 
pher, born in Belgium in 1802. He removed in his youth 
to London, where he has since resided. He published 
many fine lithographs of Flemish monuments designed 
by himself, and painted in water-colours the interiors 
of Flemish town-halls and churches. Among his most 
admired works are paintings of the Palais de Courtray 
and the Audience-Chamber of Bruges. 

Hagstrom or Hagstroem, hi4g’strém, (JOHAN 
Orro,) a Swedish naturalist and writer, born at Frés6n 
in 1716; died in 1792. 

Hague, hag, (CHARLES,) an English composer, born 
in Tadcaster in 1769. He became professor of music 
at Cambridge about 1796. Died in 1821. 

Hague, hag, (WILLIAM,) an American Baptist min- 
ister, born in New York about 1805, graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1826. He published, besides other 
works, “ Christianity and Statesmanship,” (1855.) | , 

Haguenot, /4¢’no’, (HENRI,) a French physician, 
born at Montpellier in 1687. He wrote a “ Treatise on 
Small-Pox,” (1734.) Died in 1775- 
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Hahn, hin, (Aucus?,) a German theologian, one of 
the leaders of the orthodox Protestant party, was born 
near Querfurt, in Prussia, in 1792. He became professor 
of theology at Leipsic in 1826, and general superintend- 
ent of Silesia in 1844. He published, besides other 
works, a Text-Book of the Christian Faith,” (1828,) and 
“On the Present State of Christianity, and the Relations 
which exist between Theology and Science,” (1832.) 

Hahn, (CArL AuGust,) a German philologist, born 
at Heidelberg in 1807 ; died in 1857. 

Hahn, (JoHANN Davip,) a German natural philoso- 
pher, born at Heidelberg in 1729, published a treatise 
* On the Mutual Subservience of Mathematics and Chem- 
istry,” and other works. Died in 1784. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 


Hahn, (Lupwic PHILIpp,) a German dramatic poet, 
born at Trippstadt in 1746. He wrote tragedies entitled 
“Che Rebellion of Pisa,” (1776,) and ‘ Robert von Hohe- 
necken,” (1778,) which are admired for energy of style 
and elevation of thought. Died in 1787. 

Hahn, (Puitipp MArrHaus,) a German, noted for 
inventive mechanical genius, was born near Stuttgart in 
1739. He settled as pastor at Onsmettingen in 1764, 
before which he had made astronomical and optical in- 
struments. He invented a machine which represented 
the motions of the celestial bodies, and another which 
performed operations in arithmetic. He published seve- 
ral treatises on theology, sermons, etc. Died in 1790. 


See Erscu und GRUBER, ** Allgemeine Encyklapaedie 7” * Annals 
of Industry and Genius,” by C. L. BriGHTwELz, London, 1863. 


Hahn, (SIMON FRIEDRICH,) a German historian and 
publicist, born at Klosterbergen, in Prussia, in 1692. 
He is said to have understood Greek, Latin, and French 
at the age of ten. At the age of twenty-four he became 
professor of history and public law at Helmstedt. He 
published an excellent “ History of the Constitution of 
the Empire and German Emperors,” (“‘Teutsche Staats- 
Reichs- und Keyser Historie,” (4 vols., 1721-24,) and 
other historical works. Died at Hanover in 1729. 

See J. F. C. Hann, *‘ Schediasma de Vita Hahnii,”’ 1729; Erscu 
und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Hahnel or Haehnel, ha/nel, (ERNsr JULiuS,) a 
German contemporary sculptor, studied under Reitschel 
and Schwanthaler. Among his master-pieces is,the statue 
of Beethoven at Bonn, completed in 1845. 

Hahnemann, ha/neh-man, (SAMUEL CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) a celebrated German physician, born in 
Meissen, in Saxony, in 1755, was the founder of the sys- 
tem of medicine known as homceopathy. He graduated 
at Erlangen in 1779, and practised for some years at 
Dresden. About 1796 he announced his new system, 
founded on the principle that in order to cure any 
diseased affection we should employ a medicine having 
power to produce a similar affection in the body of a 
healthy person: an artificial affection (caused by the 
medicie) displaces the original disease, and on the dis- 
continuance of the medicine this secondary disease ceases 
of itself. Hence the motto adopted by the homoeopa- 
thists, “Similia similibus curantur,” (“ Like cures like.”) 

Hahnemann afterwards settled in Leipsic. He developed 
his system in a work called “ Organon of Rational Medi- 
cine,” (Dresden, 1810.) Died in Paris in 1843. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


_ Hahn-Hahn, von, fon h&n-hin, (IDA Marte LUuIsE 
SOPHIE,) COUNTESS, a poetess and novelist, called “the 
German George Sand,” was born at Tressow, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, in 1805. About 1826 she was married to 
Count von Hahn-Hahn, from whom she was divorced 
in 1829, after which she visited France, Italy, Spain, and 
the Levant. She produced in 1835 « Poems,” («6 Ge- 
dichte,”) and in 1836 “ Venetian Nights,” which had 
great success. Among her most popular novels is “ Faus- 
tine,” (1841.) She has published several narratives of 
travel, and “Oriental Letters,” (1845.) About 1850 she 
avowed her conversion to Roman Catholicism, 

See Liscnu, ‘‘ Geschichte und Urkunden des Ges ” 
1844; “Edinburgh Review’’ for January, anne Pomc Ocul 
Review” for January, 1843 ; “‘ North British Review” for August, 1847. 

Haid, hit or hid, (JOHANN GorrrrieD,) a German 
engraver, born at Augsburg in 1710, worked in England, 
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Died in 1770. His brother, JoHANN Lorenz, born in 
1702, was an engraver in mezzotint. Died in 1750. 

Haid, (JOHANN JAKos,) a German engraver of por- 
traits, born near Ulm in 1704; died in 1767. His son, 
JOHANN ELIAS, (1739-1809,) was also an engraver. 

Haider Ali. See Hyper ALI. 

Haidinger, hi/ding’er, (WILHELM,) a German geolo- 
gist, born in Vienna in 1795. He was appointed coun- 
cillor of mines at Vienna in 1840, and director-in-chief 
of the Geological Institute of Austria in 1849. He 
published a ‘Treatise on Mineralogy,” (‘ Handbuch 
der bestimmenden Mineralogie,” (1845,) a “‘Geognostic 
Chart of the Austrian Empire,” (1847,) and other works. 

His father, Karz, born in Vienna in 1756, was a mine- 
ralogist of merit. He was author of an ‘‘ Essay towards 
a Systematic Division of the Different Kinds of Rocks,” 
(1786.) Died in 1797. 

Hailes, Lorp. See DALRYMPLE, (Sir DAVID.) 

Haillan, du, dii 24’yén’, (BERNARD de Girard— 
deh zhe’rar’,) SEIGNEUR, a French historian, born at 
Bordeaux in 1535. He wrote a history of France, (‘De 
VEtat et Succés des Affaires de France,” 1570,) which 
passed through many editions and was approved by 
Charles [X., who rewarded him with the title of histo- 
riographer. Died in 1610. ; 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Haimavata, hi/ma-va-ta, or Haimavat, hi/ma-vat, 
[z.e. “snowy” or “snow-clad,” from the Sanscrit Aimd 
or hatmd, “cold,” “ frost,” “snow,”] called the “king of 
mountains,” was, according to the Hindoo mythology, 
the father of Ganga, (Ganges,) or PArvart, which see. 

Haimo. See Haymo. 

Haizinger, hits’ing’er, (AMALIE,) a popular German 
actress, born at Carlsruhe in 1800. 

Haji- (or Hadji-) Khalfa, haj’ee «4l/fa, written 
also Hadschi-Chalfa, (or -Khalfah,) a celebrated 
Turkish historian and bibliographer, born in Constan- 
tinople. His proper name was MusraFra-BEN-ABDAL- 
LAH. He was minister of finances under Amurath IV. 
He wrote a “ History of Constantinople,” and an excel- 
lent work on bibliography, which contains notices of 
18,550 Arabic, Persian, and Turkish books, with memoirs 
of the authors. It served as the basis of Herbelot’s 
“ Bibliotheque Orientale.” Died in 1658. 


See Von Hammer, “ Histoire de |’? Empire Ottoman,” 


Hakem. See ALHAKEM. 

Hakem-Biamrillah, ha’kem be-4m-ril’/lah, (Aboo- 
Alee-Mansoor, or Abu-Ali-Mansfr, 4’b00 4/lee 
m4n-soor’,) third Fatimite caliph of Egypt, succeeded 
his father, Azeez-Billah, ing96A.pD. A capricious despot, 
he was noted for his cruelty and extravagance, After 
subjecting the Christians to numerous vexations, he 
banished them from Egypt, and thus furnished one 
of the chief motives of the crusades. He died, or was 
killed, in 1021. 

Hakewill, hak’wil, (GEorGE,) D.D., born at Exeter, 
in England, in 1579, became Archdeacon of Surrey in 
1616. He published several sermons, and “An Apology 
or Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in 
the Government of the World,” (1627,) which is com- 
mended for piety and Jearning. It is designed to refute 
the doctrine of modern degeneracy, and to prove that 
the powers of nature are not doomed to a progressive 
decline. Died in 1649. 


See Prince, ‘‘ Worthies of Devon.” 


Hakewill, (JAmegs,) an English writer and architect, 
published a “History of Windsor,” (1813,) and a “ Pic- 
turesque Tour of Italy,” (1817.) Died in 1843. 

Hakkert, hak’kert, or Hackaert, hak’kart, (JAN,) 
a skilful Dutch landscape-painter, born at Amsterdam 
about,1§40. He painted chiefly wild and mountainous 
scenery, and was intimate with Adrian van der Velde, 
who furnished the figures of many of Hakkert’s land- 
scapes. Died about 1635. 

Hakluyt, hak’loot, (RICHARD,) prebendary of West- 
minster, an English historian, born at Yatton in 1553. 
Ife became greatly interested in geography and naviga- 
tion, and was appointed professor of these branches at 
Oxford. In 1589 he published his celebrated work on 
the voyages and discoveries of the English, dedicated 
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to Walsingham, his patron, which was afterwards en- 
larged and published in 1600, with the - following title: 
“Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics, and Discover- 
ies of the English Nation, by Sea or Overland, to the 
Most Remote and Distant Quarters of the Earth, at any 
Time within the Compass of 1500 Years.” This work 
contains official documents relative to each voyage, as 
patents, letters of ministers, charters, etc., and has pre- 
served from oblivion many precious monuments of 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise. He died in 1616. 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” 
vel. xi., 1825. 

Hal, van, van hal, a Flemish painter, born at Ant- 
werp in 1668. His early historical pieces are admired. 

Halb Suter, halp soo’ter, a Swiss poet, born at Lu- 
cerne about 1370, was the author of a popular song 
entitled “‘ The Battle of Sempach.” 

See LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Halcyone. See ALCYONE. 

Haldane, hal/dan, (JAMES ALEXANDER,) a Scottish 
Independent clergyman, born at Dundee in 1768, was the 
brother of Robert Haldane, noticed below. In 1785 he 
entered the naval service of the East India Company, 
and in 1793 was appointed captain of the Melville Castle. 
The next year he retired from the sea, in order to devote 
himself to the ministry of the gospel. He became pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle, Edinburgh, in 1799, and continued 
to preach in that city until his death, in 1851. He pub- 
lished several religious works. ; 


See ALEXANDER HapAng, ‘“‘ Memoirs of Robert and James A. 
Haldane,’ 1852; CHamBErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’’ (Supplement. ) 


Haldane, (ROBERT,) was born of Scottish parents in 
London in 1764, and was educated at Edinburgh. He 
served in the navy from 1780 to 1783, and afterwards 
became an Independent minister, noted for his zeal 
and liberality in the diffusion of religious instruction. It 
is stated that he expended £30,000 in the erection of 
churches. In 1816 he published his ‘‘ Evidence and 
Authority of Divine Revelation.” In 1817 and 1818 he 
was successful at Geneva and Montauban in promoting 
a revival of religion and in forming the evangelical school, 
which has done so much to propagate Protestantism in 
France. His “ Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans” 
(1835) is esteemed an excellent standard work, especially 
by Calvinists. Died in 1842. 

See ALEXANDER HALDANE, ‘‘ Memoirs of Robert and James A. 
Haldane ;’? Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men,’’ (Supplement ;) “‘ London Quarterly Review’ for April, 1856. 

Haldat du Lys, /31’da’ dii Je, (CHARLES NICOLAS 
ALEXANDRE,) M.D., a French physicist, born at Bour- 
mont, in Lorraine, in 1770. He wrote several treatises 
on magnetism, biographies, and other works. Died in 
1832 or 1852. 

Halde, Du. See DUHALDE. 

HAl/de-man, (S. S.,) an American naturalist and phi- 
lologist, born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1812. 
He was appointed an assistant in the geological survey 
of Pennsylvania in 1837. He published “ Freshwater 
Univalve Mollusca of the United States,” (1840-44,) 
“ Zoological Contributions,” (1843,) “ Analytic Orthog- 
raphy,” (the Trevelyan Prize Essay,) and other works. 
In 1851 he became professor of natural history in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and about 1855 he obtained 
a similar office in Delaware College, at Newark. 

Haldenwang, h4l’/den-#4ng’, (CHRISTIAN,) an emi- 
nent German engraver, was born at Durlach in 1770. 
He engraved many landscapes after Poussin, Claude 
Lorrain, and Elsheimer, and executed some prints for 
the “ Musée Napoléon.” Died in 1831. 

Haldorsen, h4l/dor’sen, (BJORN,) an Icelandic lexi- 
cographer, born in 1724. He published a “ Lexicon Is- 
landico-Latino-Danicum,” (2 vols., 1814.) Died in 1794. 

See Krarr og Nverup, “ Litteraturlexicon.”” 

+ Hale, (Rev. BENJAMIN,) an American educator, born 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1797, graduated at 
Bowdoin College in 1818. He became professor of 
chemistry at Dartmouth College in 1827, and president 
of Geneva College (now Hobart Free College) in 1836. 
Died in 1863. 

Hale, (DAvrpD,) an American journalist, born in Lis- 
bon, Connecticut, in 1791. In 1827 he established, in 


connection with Gerard Hallock, the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce.” He was a distinguished advocate of 
the sub-treasury, free trade, and other leading measures 
of the Democratic party. Died in 1849. 

Hale, (Horario,) an American lawyer and philoto- 
gist, a son of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, was born in New 
Hampshire about 1817. He graduated at Harvard in 
1837. He produced a work entitled ‘Ethnology and 
Philology,” which, says Dr. Latham, ‘contains the 
greatest mass of philological data ever accumulated by 
a single inquirer.” The “North American Review,” 
in a notice of the volume in July, 1846, says, “Mr. Hale 
has succeeded in giving a certain classical completeness 
to his work which makes it a model for future labourers 
in the same or similar fields of research.” 

Hale, (JoHN P.,) an American statesman, born at Ro- 
chester, Strafford county, New Hampshire, in March, 
1806. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1827, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1830. He was ap- 
pointed district attorney for New Hampshire by Presi- 
dent Jackson in 1834, and reappointed by Van Buren. 
In 1843 he was elected a member of Congress by the 
Democrats of a district in New Hampshire. He became 
in Congress a decided opponent of slavery, for which 
reason his party opposed his election in 1845. About 
this date he resided at Dover, New Hampshire. He 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives of his 
native State in 1846. By a combination of anti-slavery 
Democrats and Whigs, he was elected Senator of the 
United States for New Hampshire in 1847. For sev- 
eral years he stood almost alone in the Senate on the 
question of slavery, and maintained a position inde- 
pendent of party. He was an easy and ready speaker, 
and by his wit or humour was often successful in turning 
aside the attacks of the pro-slavery Senators or in miti- 
gating the bitterness of party animosity. He was nomi- 
nated as candidate for the Presidency by the Liberty 
party in 1852, and received about 155,800 votes. On 
the expiration of his senatorial term in 1853, a Democrat 
was chosen to fill his place. Mr. Hale was again elected 
a member of the national Senate in 1855, to fill a vacancy. 
Having joined the Republican party, he was re-elected 
a Senator by the legislature of New Hampshire for a 
term of six years, 1859-65. He was appointed minister 
to Spain in 1865, and recalled in 1869. 

Hale, (Sir MaTrHEw,) an eminent English judge, 
born at Alderley on the 1st of November, 1609, was 
educated at Oxford. About the age of twenty he entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he pursued the study of Jaw with 
great assiduity, and reformed his habits of dissipation. 
He was admitted to the bar a few years before the com- 
mencement of the civil war, during which he maintained 
a neutral position, and acted as counsel for royalists in 
several important trials, among which were the. cases 
of Strafford and Archbishop Laud. After the execution 
of Charles I., he recognized the Commonwealth, and 
accepted from Cromwell, in 1653, the post of judge of 
the common bench, the duties of which he performed 
with great fidelity, ability, and honour. He was twice 
elected to Parliament,—in 1658 and in 1660. Charles 
II. appointed him chief baron of the exchequer in 1660, 
and lord chief justice of England in 1671. He is regarded 
as one of the greatest, wisest, and best judges that ever 
attained this dignity. His “History of the Common 
Law” and “Pleas of the Crown” are esteemed as very 
high authority. He wrote also several religious and 
moral treatises, among which we may notice his “Con- 
templations” and “ Primitive Origination of Mankind.” 
He was twice married, and had a numerous offspring. 
Died in December, 1676. 

See GILBERT Burnet, “‘ Life of Sir Matthew Hale,’”’ 1682; Dr. 
Wiruiams, “ Life of Sir Matthew Hale,’ 1835 ; Roscor, ‘‘ Life of Sir 


Matthew Hale ;”’? Lorp CaAmppe tu, “Lives of the Chief Justices;” 
Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.’’ 


Hale, (NATHAN,) CAPTAIN, an American patriot, born 
at Coventry, Connecticut, in 1755, graduated at Yale 
College in 1773, and entered the army in1775. In 1776 
he took part in the battle of Long Island. He was sent 
by General Washington to penetrate the enemy’s lines 
and procure intelligence in September, 1776. Having 
been seized as a spy, he was executed the next day. 

See Sruart, ‘‘ Life of Nathan Hale,” 1856. 


e ask; cass; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled;$as2; thasin this. (j@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Hale, (NATHAN,) a journalist and lawyer, a nephew 
of the preceding, was born in Westhampton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1784. He became in 1814 owner and editor 
of the “ Boston Daily Advertiser,” the first daily paper 
issued in New England, which he conducted for many 
years with ability. It was an influential organ succes- 
sively of the Federalist, Whig, and Republican parties. 
In 1816 he married a sister of Edward Everett. He 
rendered important services in both branches of the 
legislature of Massachusetts, and was one of the founders 
of the “North American Review.” He published a 
good map of New England in 1825. Died in 1863. 

Hale, (SARAH JOSEPHA,) an American authoress, 
daughter of Mr. Buell, of Saybrook, Connecticut, born 
ir. 1795 at Newport, New Hampshire, was married in 
1614 to Mr. David Hale. She published in 1823 ‘The 
Genius of Oblivion, and other Poems,” followed by 
“ Northwood,” a novel, (1827.) In 1828 she became 
editor of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Magazine,” Boston, which in 
1837 she merged into the “Lady’s Book’’ of Philadel- 
phia. Among her poetic productions may be mentioned 
“Ormond Grosvenor,” a tragedy, “Three Hours, or, 
The Vigil of Love; and other Poems,” issued in 1848, 
and “Harry Guy, a Story of the Sea.” 

See Griswo.p’s “‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Halem, ha’/lem, (BERNHARD JAKOB FRIEDRICH,) a 
German “ttérateur, born at Oldenburg in 1768. He 
translated from the English Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” 
and several of the romances of Sir Walter Scott. Died 
in 1823. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ** Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Halem, von, fon ha’lem, (GERHARD AN'LON,) a Ger- 
man historian, born at Oldenburg in 1752. Among his 
works are a “ History of the Duchy of Oldenburg,” (3 
vols., 1796,) and a “Life of Peter the Great,” (1805.) 
Died in 18109. 

See his ‘‘ Selbstbiographie,”’ 1840; Erscu und Gruber, ‘ Allge- 
meine Encyklopaedie.” 

Halen, van, van 4/lén, ? (Don JUAN,) Count of Pera- 
campos, a Spanish general, of Belgian extraction, was 
born in the isle of Leon in 1790. He fought as officer 
for the Constitutional party in 1821, and went into exile 
about 1823. In 1830 he obtained command of the Bel- 
gian insurgents, and drove the Dutch army from Brus- 
sels. He returned to Spain in 1836, and, as general of 
division, defeated the Carlists in Navarre. He was presi- 
dent of the council of war sometime between 1852 and 
1856. Died in November, 1864. 

See JUAN VAN HAten, ‘‘Relacion de su Cautividad en los Cala- 
bozos de la Inquisicion,”’ 2 vols., 1827, and English translation, Lon- 
don, 1827. 

Hales: or Hayles, halz, (JoHN,) an English scholar 
and writer, born in Kent; died in 1572. 

Hales, (JoHN,) THE EVER-MEMORABLE, a noted Eng- 
lish scholar and Arminian divine, born at Bath in 1584, 
was educated at Oxford, and was a Fellow of Merton 
College. In 1618 he took part in the Synod of Dort, 
and in 1639 he became canon of Windsor. He wrote 
sermons, letters, and treatises on theology, which were 
highly commended for learning, subtlety, and wit. Clar- 
endon called him one of the greatest scholars in Europe ; 
and many writers agree in praising both his character 
and acquirements. Died in 1656. 


See “ Biographia Britannica ;” “ Account of the Life and Writings 
of John Hales,” 1719, i 

Hales, (StEPHEN,) D.D., an eminent English philoso- 
pher, born at Beckesbourn in 1677, resided for the greater 
part of his life at Teddington, of which he was curate. 
He made important discoveries in vegetable physiology, 
of which he published an account in a work entitled 
* Vegetable Statics,” (1727.) In 1717 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. -He wrote treatises on 
anatomy, temperance, the circulation of the blood, and 
other subjects, and invented an improved plan for venti- 
lating prisons. Died in 1761. 

“See Foucny, ‘‘ Floge de Hales.” 


‘Hales, (THomas.) See HELE, p’, 

Hales, (WILLIAM,) an Irish clergyman and scientific 
author, wrote, besides works on mathematics and the- 
ology, a ‘New Analysis of Chronology,” (3 vols., 1809- 


14,) which is highly commended by Horne and Orme, 
Died at Kildare in 1821. 

Hales, de, (ALEXANDER.) See ALEXANDER DE HALES, 

Halévy, 74/la’ve’, (JACQUES FRANGOIS FROMENTAL 
Evte,) an excellent French composer, born in Paris, of 
Jewish parents, in 1799, was a favourite pupil of Cheru- 
bini. He produced in 1829 “Claria,” an opera, which 
was successful. His reputation was greatly increased 
by “The Jewess,” (‘La Juive,” 1835,) which is called his 
capital work. The text of this was written by E. Scribe. 
He was chosen professor in the Conservatory in 1833. 
Among his later works are the operas of “The Queen 
of Cyprus,” (1841,) “La Fée aux Roses,” (1849,) and 
“Valentine d’Aubigné,” (1856,) which display beauties 
of the first order. Died in March, 1862. 


See Ftis, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’’ ** Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ Esrrs, ‘‘ Spohr und Halévy und die neueste 
Kirchen- und Opern-Musik,”’ 1837. 

Halévy, (L¥on,) a French poet, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris in 1802. He produced about 
1830 an excellent version of the Odes of Horace, and 
afterwards imitations of many great foreign poets, en- 
titled ‘* Poésies Européennes.” His original drama of 
“Luther” is commended. Among his other works are 
a “History of the Jews,” (1828,) versions of several 
tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and a 
version of “‘ Macbeth,” (1853.) He was a clerk in the 
ministry of public instruction many years. 

Hal’ford, (Sir HENRy,) an eminent English physician, 
born on the 2d of October, 1766, was the son of Dr. James 
Vaughan, of Leicester. After graduating at Oxford, he 
practised in London with success, and, having given 
proof of his consummate skill, was chosen as medical 
attendant by George III., by whom he was knighted in 
1809. Having inherited a large fortune from a relative 
named Halford, he adopted the name of his benefactor 
in 1815. Sir Henry continued to be royal physician 
during the reigns of George IV., William IV., and 
Victoria. He was for many years president of the 
College of Physicians, before which he delivered several 
elegant Latin orations ; and he wrote numerous essays 
on professional subjects, some of which are interesting 
and attractive even to the general reader. His pro- 
fessional income at one period amounted to £10,000 a 
year. Died in 1844. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for May, 1844. 


Halgan, /4l’g6n’, (EMMANUEL,) a French admiral, 
born in Bretagne in 1771. He became captain of a 
ship about 1805, and by his skilful seamanship escaped 
in the disastrous affair of the fire-ships at the isle of 
Aix in 1809. He was made a vice-admiral in 1829, and 
Governor of Martinique in 1834. Died in 1852. 

Hal/hed, (NATHANIEL BrasseEy,) M.P., an English 
author, born in 1751, published a ‘Grammar of the 
Bengal Language,” and a ‘Code of Gentoo Laws,” 
translated from the Persian. Died in 1830. 

Hali-bur-ton, (THOMAS CHANDLER,) a humorous 
and popular English author, was born in Nova Scotia 
about 1802. In early life he practised law. About 1837 
he obtained celebrity by his ‘“ Clockmaker, or the Sayings 
and Doings of Sam Slick of Slickville,” an amusing 
personation of Yankee character. A second series of 
these Sayings and Doings appeared in 1838, and a third 
in 1840. He was appointed a judge about 1841, and 
removed to England in 1850. He also wrote ‘Sam 
Slick in England,” (1843,) and ‘Nature and Human 
Nature,” (1855.) Died in 1865. 

Halifax. See HALLIFAX, (SAMUEL.) 

HIAli-fax, (CHARLES MonracGu,) EARL OF, an Eng- 
lish statesman, born at Horton in April, 1661, was the 
younger son of George Montagu, and a grandson of the 
Earl of Manchester. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he formed an acquaintance with Sir Isaac Newton. 
He acquired distinction by his verses on the death of , 
Charles II. in 1685, for which he was patronized by the 
Earl of Dorset. Being the youngest son of a younger 
brother, and consequently without fortune, he chose the 
profession of a politician, and obtained in 1690 a seat in 
the House of Commons, where he speedily distinguished 
himself by his talents for debate and for other duties of 
a statesman. His efforts on the question of trials for 
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treason in 1692 raised him to the first rank of parlia- 
mentary orators, and in the same year he became one 
of the lords of the treasury. About this time Montagu 
and Somers were the leaders of the Whig party in the 
House of Commons; and when Somers retired from 
that arena the former remained without an equal. In 
1695 he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
projected the general fund. He became first lord of the 
treasury in 1697, and was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Halifax, in 1700. 

In 1701 he was impeached by the House of Commons, 
in which the Tories had gained the ascendency, but was 
acquitted by the House of Lords. At the death of 
Queen Anne, in 1714, he acted as one of the regents until 
the arrival of George L., who created him Earl of Hali- 
fax and appointed him first lord of the treasury. He 
died in 1715, and, leaving no issue, his earldom became 
extinct ; but his nephew and heir, George Montagu, was 
soon after made Earl of Halifax. He receives credit for 
consistency as a statesman, but is censured for inordi- 
nate vanity. He ceased to be a versifier soon after he 
entered Parliament, but was noted as a patron of lite- 
rary men, among whom were Addison and Steele. By 
these and other writers he was, as Pope remarked, “fed 
with dedications.” His chief production as a poet is 
his ‘Epistle to the Earl of Dorset on the Battle of the 
Boyne.” The Earl of Halifax originated the project for 
the formation of a public library and the purchase of 
the Cotton manuscripts, which were the commencement 
of the British Museum. He is called the author or origi- 
nator of the national debt and of the Bank of England. 


See Macauray’s “Essay on Addison,” and his ‘‘ History of 
England ;” “ Biographia Britannica.”’ 


Halifax, (GEORGE SAVILE or SAVILLE,) MARQUIS OF, 
an English statesman, born in 1630, was the son of Sir 
William Savile, of Yorkshire, and grandfather of Lord 
Chesterfield. In 1668 his loyalty to the Stuart family 
was rewarded by a peerage, with the title of Viscount 
Halifax. In the reign of Charles II. he was the rival 
of Shaftesbury. He was a man of eminent abilities and 
accomplishments, and acquired great influence in Par- 
liament by his readiness in debate, his copious elo- 
quence, and his extensive knowledge. In1679 he was 
appointed member of the Council of Thirty, and in 1682 
was made a marquis. He opposed the bill for the exclu- 
sion of the Duke of York from the throne, and was 
Speaker of the Lords in the Convention or Parliament 
which settled the succession in the revolution of 1688. 
At the accession of William III., Halifax was appointed 
lord privy seal, but resigned that office in 1690, and 
joined the opposition. He was called “the trimmer 
of trimmers” in politics, and censured for inconstancy. 
Macaulay, however, represents him as “the most ac- 
complished, the most enlightened, and, in spite of 
great faults, the most estimable” of the statesmen who 
were formed in the corrupt court of Charles II. He 
wrote two political tracts,—‘“‘ The Character of a Trim- 
mer,” and “Anatomy of an Equivalent,’—which entitle 
him to a place among English classical authors. He 
left an only son, at whose death, about 1700, the title 
became extinct. Died in 1695. 

See Macautay’s ‘History of England,”’ vol. i. chaps. ii. and 
iv. ; vol. ii. chaps. vi., vii., ix., and x. ; vol. iii, chaps. xi., xiv., and xv. ; 
vol. iv. chap. xxi. 

Halirsch, h4/léérsh, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a German 
poet, born in Vienna in 1802; died at Milan in 1832. 

Hal’ket, (Lady ANNE,) originally named MuRRAY, a 
learned lady, born in London in 1632. She left in 
manuscript many volumes, a portion of which was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Meditations,” (1702.) Died 
in 1699. 

Hal’kett, (Sir Perer,) a British naval officer, born in 
1766, became vice-admiral in 1821, and admiral in 1837. 
Died in 1840. 

Hall, (ANNA Marts.) See HALt, (Mrs. S, C.) 

Hall, (Rev. ANrHONY,) born in Cumberland in 1679, 
edited Leland “De Scriptoribus,” (1709,) and other 
works. Died in 1723. 

Hall, (Captain Basit,) born in Edinburgh in 1788, 
entered the royal navy about the age of fifteen, and be- 
came a post-captain in 1817, About 1816 he accompa- 
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nied Lord Amherst on the embassy to China, and after 
his return published “ A Voyage of Discovery to Corea 
and Great Loo-Choo Island,” which was well received. 
He published in 1823 “ Extracts from a Journal written 
on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico;” and in 1829 
appeared his ‘Travels in North America,” which was 
followed by ‘*A Winter in Lower Styria,” “Travels in 
South America,” etc. Captain Hall was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, to the “Transactions” of which he con- 
tributed several scientific treatises. His books of travel 
obtained a liberal share of popularity. ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” reviewing his “ Travels in North America,” 
gives him credit for “striking talent and many just and 
profound observations.” He died in an asylum for the 
insane, in 1844. 
See CHAmBers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 

(Supplement.) 


Hall, (Rt. Hon. Sir BENJAMtN,) a liberal British legis- 
lator, born probably in Wales in 1802. He was elected 
to Parliament in 1831, after which he represented Mary- 
lebone for many years. He favoured the extension of 
the right of suffrage, and other reforms, and acted a 
prominent part in the often-repeated effort to abolish 
church rates. In 1854 he became president of the board 
of health, and privy councillor. He was raised to the 
peerage, with the title of Baron Llanover, about 1859. 

Hall, hal, (CARL CHRISTIAN,) a Danish orator of the 
Liberal party, born at Copenhagen about 1812. In 1854 
he was appointed minister of worship and public instruc- 
tion, and president of the council in 1856. 

Hall, (DoMINICK AUGUSTINE,) an American magis- 
trate, born in South Carolina in 1765, became United 
States judge for Louisiana in 1812. He is chiefly known 
from his controversy with General Jackson at New Or- 
leans in 1815. (See JACKSON, ANDREW.) Died in 1820. 

Hall or Halle, (EDWARD,) an English historian, born 
in London. In 1540 he was appointed a judge of the 
sheriff's court. He wrote a chronicle, entitled ‘“ The 
Union of the Two Noble and Illustrate Families of 
Lancaster and York,” (1542.) Died in 1547. 

Hall, (GrorGE,) a son of the Bishop of Norwich, was 
bdrn at Waltham Holy Cross in 1612, He became 
Bishop of Chester in 1662, and published some sermons, 
(1655-66.) Died in 1668. 

Hall, (Gorpon,) the first American missionary to 
Bombay, was born in West Granville, (now Tolland,) 
Massachusetts, in 1782. He graduated at Williams 
College in 1808, was ordained in February, 1812, and 
the same month sailed for the East under the auspices 
of the American Board for Foreign Missions. After his 
arrival at Bombay he continued to labour with great 
zeal and success till his death, (of cholera,) in 1826, just 
after completing the publication of the New Testament 
in the Mahratta language. 

Hall, (Sir JAmMeEs,) Baronet of Dunglass, a Scottish 
gentleman, born in 1761, was the father of Captain Basil 
Hall. He wrote an ‘Essay on the Origin, Principles, 
and History of Gothic Architecture,” said to be the 
most popular and valuable work on the subject. He 
was president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. By 
experiments on the fusion of mineral substances he 
contributed greatly to the progress of geological science. 
Died in 1832. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 


Hall, (JAMEs,) an eminent American author and judge, 
born in Philadelphia in 1793. He joined the army and 
served with distinction against the British in the war of 
1812-15. In 1820 he removed to Shawneetown, Illinois, 
where he practised law and held several civil offices, in- 
cluding that of judge. After 1833 be resided in Cincinnati. 
He established at Vandalia about 1830 “The Illinois 
Monthly Magazine,” which he conducted for several 
years with much ability. He published, besides other 
works, “Legends of the West,” (1832,) “Sketches of 
the West,” (1835,) “Tales of the Border,” (1835, ) 
‘Notes on the Western States,” (1838,) and “ The Wil- 
derness and the War-Path,” (1845.) Judge Hall and 
T. L. McKenney were joint authors of a splendidiy- 
illustrated work, “The History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America,” (3 vols., 1838-44.) A new edition of 
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his Works, revised by himself, was published about 1856, 
in 4 vols. Died in July, 1868. 

See GriswoLp, “‘ Prose Writers of America ;” Duycxinck, “ Cy- 
clopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. ; ALLIBONE, ‘ Dictionary 
of Authors.”’ 

Hall, (JAMEs,) an American geologist, born at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, in 1811. He was educated at the 
Rensselaer School, Troy, where he was a pupil of Amos 
Eaton. About 1837 he was appointed one of the geolo- 
gists of the State of New York, and commenced the 
survey of the western part of that State. His “ Report 
on the Geology of New York, Fourth District,” was 
published by the government in 1843. He acquired 
distinction by his researches in the fossils of the lower 
and middle Silurian rocks, which he described in his 
excellent work on “The Paleontology of New York,” 
(3 vols., 1847-59.) He was appointed geologist of the 
State of Lowa in 1855. 

Hall, (JoHN,) an English author, born at Durham in 
1627, was educated for the law. He wrote a volume of 
poems, treatises on Emblems and on Paradoxes, and a 
translation of Longinus “On the Sublime.” Died in 1656. 

Hall, (JoHN,) an English engraver, born near Col- 
chester in 1739. He was historical engraver to George 
III. Died in 1797. 

Hall, (JoHNn E.,) an American lawyer and editor, a 
brother of Judge James Hall, noticed above, was born 
in 1783. He began to practise law in Baltimore about 
1805, and there edited the ‘‘ American Law Journal,” (6 
vols., 808-16.) In 1816 he became editor of the ‘‘ Port- 
Folio,” (published in Philadelphia,) to which he con- 
tributed “ Memoirs of Anacreon.” Died in 1829. 

Hall, (Josrpu,) an English bishop and author, born 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, July 1, 1574. After graduating at 
Cambridge, he was ordained, and became chaplain to 
James I. and Dean of Worcester in 1617. He was a 
deputy to the Synod of Dort in 1618. In 1627 he was 
appointed Bishop of Exeter, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the see of Norwich in 1641. His earnest piety 
subjected him to the charge of Puritanism. Having 
united with other bishops in protesting against the va- 
lidity of acts of Parliament passed in their compulsory 
absence, he was committed to the Tower in 1641, and 
confined a few months. The revenues of his bishopric 
having been sequestered about 1642, he passed the 
remainder of his life in poverty, at Higham. Died in 
1656. Bishop Hall was a man of excellent character, 
and author of many learned and eloquent productions 
in prose and verse, among which may be noticed 
“ Virgidemiarum,” (Poetical Satires, 1598,) ‘‘ Epistles,” 
“Christian Meditations,” (1640,) ‘“ Enochismus ; or, 
Treatise on the Mode of Walking with God,” and 
“Contemplations upon the Principal Historical Passages 
of the New Testament,” (1612-15.) The last, in the 
opinion of Doddridge, is “incomparably valuable for 
language, criticism, and devotion.” ‘Both Taylor and 
Hall,” says Hallam, “were full of learning and fertile 
of illustration ; both may be said to have had strong 
Imagination and poetical genius, though Taylor let his 
predominate a little more.” 

See Rev. Joun Jonxs, “Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Joseph Hall;” * Autobiography,”? in his “* Specialities ;”’? Pratt, 
;, Life of Joseph Hall; Warton, “History of English Poetry ;” 

Biographia Britannica.’ 

Hall, (Louisa Janr,) an American poetess, born at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1802. She wrote, besides 
other works, a dramatic poem, entitled “ Miriam,” (1837,) 
and a “ Life of Elizabeth Carter,” 

See Griswotp’s “‘ Female Poets of America.”? 


Hall, (LYMAN,) a physician, born in Connecticut, 
graduated at Yale College in 1747, and settled at Sud- 
bury, Georgia. Having joined the popular cause, he 
was chosen a member of the Congress of 1775 ‘and 
signed the Declaration of Independence. He retired 
from Congress in 1780, and was elected Governor of 
Georgia in 1783. Died in 1791. 

See Goopricn, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 

Hall, (MARsHALL,) an English medical writer, born 
near Nottingham in 1790. He published, besides other 
works, “ Principles of the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
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cine,” (1837 ;) reprinted by Drs. J. Bigelow and O. W. 
Holmes, (Boston, 1839.) Died in 1857. 
See ‘‘ Memoirs of Marshall Hall,”’ by his widow, London, 1861. 


Hall, (NEWMAN,) an English dissenting minister, born 
in 1816. He graduated at the London University, and 
preached to the Congregational church of Hull from 
1842 to 1854. In the latter year he became minister of 
Surrey Chapel, London. He wrote a work called “Come 
to Jesus,” which had a large circulation. Among his 
other works is “Italy, the Land of the Forum and the 
Vatican,” (1853.) He distinguished himself as an advo- 
cate of American liberty during the civil war of 1861-65. 
He visited the United States in 1867. 

Hall, (PETER,) an English theologian, born in 1803, 
became rector of Milston, Wiltshire. He edited the 
works of his ancestor, Bishop Joseph Hall, and wrote 
“Reliquiz Liturgiz,” (5 vols., 1847,) and “Fragmenta 
Liturgica,” (7 vols., 1848.) Died in 1849. 

Hall, hal, (PEreR ADOLF,) an eminent Swedish minia- 
ture-painter, born at Boras in 1739, worked in Paris. 
Died at Liege in 1794. 

Hall, (RicHARD,) an English Catholic theologian, pro- 
fessor of theology at Douay, in France, wrote a “Life of 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester,” (1653,) which goes under 
the name of its editor, Bailey. Dyed in 1604. 

Hall, (RoBERtT,) an eloquent English Baptist minister, 
born at Arnsby, in Leicestershire, on the 2d of May, 
1764. He was a remarkable instance of early mental 
development. It is said that before the age of nine years 
he perused with interest Jonathan Edwards’s treatises 
on the “Affections” and the “ Will.” After graduating 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he formed a friend- 
ship with Sir James Mackintosh, he became, in 1783, 
assistant pastor in the church of Broadmead, near Bristol, 
to which a crowded audience was attracted by his won- 
derful eloquence. From 1791 to 1804 he was minister of 
a Baptist congregation in Cambridge. In consequence 
of excessive application to study and habitual privation 
of social recreation, he suffered an attack of insanity in 
November, 1804, from which he was restored in about 
two years. But it was thought expedient for him to 
resign his ministerial charge, and to abstain from mental 
exertion for a year or two. In 1807 or 1808, having im- 
proved in health, he accepted a call from the church of 
Harvey Lane, Leicester, where he was married in 1808. 
Here he continued to labour for a period of twenty 
years, and maintained his high reputation as a pulpit 
orator. In 1826 he left Leicester and returned to the 
scene of his early labours at Bristol, where he died in 
1831. His published sermons are ranked among the 
most perfect specimens of pulpit eloquence, ‘In his 
highest flights, what he said of Burke might, with the 
slightest deduction, be applied to himself,—‘ that his im- 
perial fancy laid all nature under tribute,’ and collected 
riches from every scene of the creation and every walk 
of art.” (Dr. Gregory.) In the excitement occasioned 
by the French Revolution, he published an “Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press,” and other political treatises. 

See OtrnrHuS Grecory, ‘‘ Brief Memoir of the Life of Robert 
Hall;”? J. W. Morris, “* Life of Robert Hall,” 1846; JoHN GREENE, 
“Reminiscences of Robert Hall ;”? ‘* Quarterly Review,” vol. xlviil., 
1832; ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.”’ 

Hall, (Roperr PLEASANTS,) an American lawyer and 
poet, born in Chester district, South Carolina, in 1825. 
He removed with his parents to Georgia during his 
minority. He published a volume of poems about 1848. 
Died in 1854. 

Hall, (SAmur1. CarTeEr,) an English editor and critic, 
was born at Topsham, Devon, in 1800. He was suc- 
cessively editor of the ‘“‘ New Monthly Magazine,” *‘ The 
Book of Gems,” “The Baronial Halls of England,” and 
other illustrated annuals. In co-operation with his wife, 
(see next article,) he published a successful work entitled 
“Treland: its Scenery, Character,” etc., (3 vols., 1841- 
43.) He has been for about twenty years editor of the 
London “Art Journal,” an illustrated monthly periodical 
of high character. It was founded chiefly by him, and 
has contributed greatly to the advancement of the arts 
in Great Britain. 

Hall, (Mrs. S. C.,) (ANNA MARIA FYIELDING,) a 
popular Irish authoress, born at Dublin about 1804. At 
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fifteen she removed to London, and was married to S. 
C. Hall, noticed above, in 1824. She produced in 1829 
“Sketches of Irish Character,” which was favourably 
received, and in 1834 “Tales of Woman’s Trials.” Her 
reputation was maintained by ‘“ Lights and Shadows of 
Irish Life,” (1838, 3 vols.,) “Tales of the Irish Peas- 
antry,” (1840,) and other graphic descriptions of the 
same people. She also wrote two successful dramas, 
entitled “‘ The French Refugee,” (1837,) and “‘ The Groves 
of Blarney.” Her talents have been enlisted in the tem- 
perance cause and other benevolent enterprises. 

See “ Autobiography of William Jerdan,”’ vol. iv. chap. xvii. 

Hall, (SAMUEL READ,) an American teacher, born at 
Croydon, New Hampshire, in 1795. He opened a school 
for the training of teachers at Concord, Vermont, about 
1823, and published “ The Instructor’s Manual.” 

Hal/lam, (ArrHuUR HeENRy,) a critic and essayist, 
born in London on the 1st of February, 1811, was a 
son of Henry Hallam the historian. He was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1832. He gained a prize at Cambridge 
for an English essay on the Philosophical Writings of 
Cicero. After he left college, he visited the continent 
in company with his father. He died in Vienna in Sep- 
tember, 1833, leaving a number of short poems and 
essays, since published under the title of ‘ Remains in 
Prose and Verse,” to which a Memoir by his father is 
prefixed, His intimate friend Tennyson has raised an im- 
mortal monument to his name in his ‘In Memoriam.” 
One of his fellow-students, in a letter to Henry Hallam, 
writes, “I have met with no man his superior in meta- 
physical subtlety; no man his equal as a philosophical 
critic on works of taste.” See an article on ‘ Precocity” 
in the “ Saturday Review” of April 4, 1863, from which 
we quote the following: ‘‘ No matter how often his prose 
Remains are read and pondered, our admiration con- 
tinues as fresh as ever. We say prose Remains, because 
his poems ... are wanting in those astounding evi- 
dences of matured thought which meet us in every page 
of his three great prose essays.” 

See the “North British Review” for February, 1851; “* Atlantic 
Monthly” for December, 1860. 

Hallam, (HENRY,) an English historian and critic of 
great merit, born at Windsor in 1777, was educated at 
Eton and Oxford. Soon after he left college he became 
a resident of London, where he passed the greater part 
of his life, engaged in literary studies and in the labours 
of authorship. He married a daughter of Sir Abraham 
Elton. He was one of the earliest contributors to the 
“Edinburgh Review.” His political affinities associ- 
ated him with the Whigs; but he was remarkably free 
from a partisan spirit. He was a prominent coadjutor 
of Wilberforce in the abolition of the slave-trade. He 
published in 1818 an important and valuable work, a 
“View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” 
which bas run through eleven editions. “It is written 
throughout,” says the ‘Edinburgh Review,” (vol. xxx., 
June, 1818,) “with a spirit of freedom and liberality that 
do credit to the author. A firm but temperate love of 
liberty, an enlightened but cautious philosophy, form its 
distinguished excellence.” 

His next great work was “The Constitutional History 
of England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II.,” (1827.) “Mr. Hallam,” says 
Macaulay, “is, on the whole, far better qualified than 
any other writer of our time for the office which he has 
undertaken. He has great industry and great acuteness. 
His knowledge is extensive, various, and profound. His 
mind is equally distinguished by the amplitude of its 
grasp and the delicacy of its tact. . . . His work is emi- 
nently judicial. He sums up with a calm, steady im- 
partiality. On a general survey, we do not scruple to 
pronounce the ‘Constitutional History’ the most im- 
partial book that we ever read,”” In 1830 he received 
one of the two gold medals instituted by George IV. for 
excellence in historical composition. He published in 
1837-39 an “Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
(4 vols.,) a work of immense research, which was received 
with great favour and which placed the author in the 
nighest rank as a critic. A writer in the ‘“ Edinburgh 


Review” for October, 1840, pronounced it “the most 
important contribution to literary history which English 
libraries have received for many years.” Hallam was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Institute. He died in January, 1859. 

Seea Sketch of his Life in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,” 
vol. x. No. 40; Macautray, “‘Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England ;’? Wm. Jerpan, ‘Men I have known,’’ Lon- 
don, 1866;. ‘‘ Biographical Sketches,” by Harrier Martineau, 
London, 1869 ; critique on ‘* Hallam’s Constitutional History,” in the 
“Quarterly Review” for January, 1828, (by SouTHEY,) also the same 
Review for February, 1837, and March, 1840; and articles in the 
“Edinburgh Review” for June, 1818, and October, 1840; and ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for May, 1837; ALLiBoNng, “ Dict. of Authors.” 

Hallam, (HENRY FITZMAURICE,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in August, 1824. He studied at Eton, 
became a good classical scholar, and entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1842. Having gained the first 
prize for English declamation in 1845, he quitted Cam- 
bridge in 1846, and commenced the study of law. He 
had been called to the bar a few months, when he died, 
at Sienna, Italy, in October, 1850. An American student 
who knew him at Cambridge says, ‘ He was the neatest 
extempore speaker I ever heard.” (See Memoir pre- 
fixed to “ Arthur Henry Hallam’s Remains.”) 

Hallberg-Broich, von, fon hal’/berc’ bro’ik, (THEO- 
DOR HUBERT,) BARON, an eccentric German traveller, 
born near Dusseldorf about 1775. He published a 
“Tour in Scandinavia,” (1818,) ‘Travels in Italy,” 
(1829,) and a “ Journey to the East,” (“ Reise nach dem 
Orient,” 1839.) 

Hallé, (ANToInr.) See HALiry, (ANTOINE.) 

Halle, 23/14’, (CLAupE Gul,) a French painter, born 
in Paris in 1652. He gained many prizes at the Acad- 
emy, and was employed to decorate the royal residences 
and several churches of Paris. Died in 1736. 

Hallé, (Jean No£t,) an eminent French physician, 
son of Noél Hallé the painter, was born in Paris in 1754. 
After he had acquired skill in the art of design at Rome, 
he returned to Paris to study medicine. In1794 he was 
appointed professor of hygiene and medicine in the 
Ecole de Santé, where his lectures were very popular. 
Hallé was admitted to the Academy of Sciences at the 
first formation of the Institute, (1796.) In 1804 he ob- 
tained the chair of medicine in the College of France ; 
and about the same period Napoleon chose him as his 
first physician. After the restoration he was employed 
professionally by the king’s brother, (afterwards Charles 
X.) His vast erudition was displayed by his professional 
works and by various scientific treatises, which form 
part of the Memoirs of the Institute and of the “ Ency- 
clopédie Méthodique.”, In his character were united 
many estimable qualities. Died in 1822. 


See Cuvier, “ Eloge de Hallé ;” DesceNneT TEs, “‘Eloge de Hallé,” 
1823; F. Dusors p’Amiens, “‘ Eloge de J. N. Halle,’ 1852. 


Hallé, (No#1,) the son of Claude Gui, noticed above, 
was born in Paris in 1711, and gained distinction as a 
historical painter. Having obtained several prizes, he 
was sent to Rome at the public expense. In 1771 he 
was made superintendent of the tapestries of the crown, 
and afterwards director of the Academy of France which 
the king instituted at Rome. Died in 1781. 

Halle, (Prerr¥,) a French poet and orator, born at 
Bayeux in 1611. He wrote on canon law. Died in 1689. 

Halleck, (Firz-GRrENx,) a distinguished American 
poet, born in Guilford, Connecticut, July 8, 1790. He 
was descended on his mother’s side from John Eliot, the 
“ Apostle of the Indians.” He appears to have enjoyed 
but few advantages for education. About the age of 
eighteen he became, jn the city of New York, a clerk in 
the banking-house of Jacob Barker, in whose employ he 
continued for anumber of years. Mr. Halleck’s mind 
was not remarkable for precocity, and his earliest pro 
ductions show but slight traces of that genius which 
charmed and dazzled in his maturer years. The first of 
his poems that attracted much attention appeared (1818- 
19) in the New York “Evening Post,” under the sig- 
nature of “Croaker & Co.,” a literary partnership con- 
sisting of himself and his gifted friend Joseph Rodman 
Drake. The early death of the latter (in 1820) was com- 
memorated by his brother poet in some beautiful and 
touching lines, About the beginning of 1820 he pub- 
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lished “ Fanny,” his longest poem,—a satire upon the 
fashionable and political follies of the day,—which had 
a great success and passed through numerous editions. 
In 1822 he visited Europe, and after his return published 
in the “ New York Review” his ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,” one 
of the finest martial lyrics in the language, and in the 
“United States Review” his beautiful poem to the mem- 
ory of Burns, concerning which Mr, Bryant remarks, 
“TJ am not sure that the verses are not the finest in which 
one poet ever celebrated another.” A volume of his 
poems, including the two last named, appeared in 1827. 
Among his other productions we may particularly name 
«Alnwick Castle,” ‘ Connecticut,” and ‘Red Jacket.” 
Although Mr. Halleck’s most ardent admirers would 
hardly claim for him the name of a “great” poet, all 
competent critics must, we think, admit that there are in 
the productions of his happier moments a facility, sweet- 
ness, and grace scarcely surpassed by any of the most 
gifted poets of the present age. In none of his poems, 
perhaps, are these qualities exhibited to better advan- 
tage than in his charming lines on “ Woman,” written 
in the album of an unknown lady. 

For many years Mr. Halleck was employed as a clerk 
by John Jacob Astor, the celebrated millionnaire. Some 
time after he had given up this position, he received from 
J. J. Astor a small legacy, to which a liberal addition 
was made by Mr. W. B. Astor. During the latter years 
of his life he resided chiefly in Connecticut, in his native 
town. He died November 19, 1867. A complete edition 
of Halleck’s poems appeared in 1858. The “Croaker 
Papers,” including portraits of Halleck and Drake, were 
published by the Bradford Club in a handsome octavo 
volume, (New York, 1860,) the typography of which has 
probably never been surpassed by that of any other 
work issued in this country. It is said to be the first 
complete edition of the ‘“‘Croaker Papers” that has 
appeared. 

See James GRANT Witson, ‘‘ Life and Letters of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,” 1869; W. C. Bryant, ‘“‘Address on Fitz-Greene Halleck,”’ 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, February 2, 1869 ; 
Duoycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ vol. i. ; Gris- 
WoLp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America ;’? CLEVELAND, ‘‘ Compendium 
of American Literature.” 

Halleck, (HENRY WaAGER,) an American general, 
born near Utica, in New York, in 1814. He graduated 
at West Point in 1839. He published “Elements of 
Military Art and Science,” (1846.) As first lieutenant, 
he served in the Mexican war in 1846-47, after which he 
filled several civil offices in California. He became a 
captain of engineers, but resigned his commission in 
1854, and practised law at San Francisco from that time 
until 1861. In August, 1861, he was appointed a major- 
general of the United States army. He obtained the 
command of the department of Missouri in November, 
1861, and of the department of the Mississippi in March, 
1862. Hecommanded in person at the siege of Corinth, 
which the enemy evacuated about the end of May, 1862. 
He was general-in-chief of the armies of the United States 
from July rr, 1862, till March, 1864, during which period 
he remained at Washington, directing the movements 
of the generals in the field. He was superseded March 
12, 1864, by General Grant, and was appointed chief of 
staff of the United States army. He took command of 
the military division of the Pacific in August, 1865. 

_Hallenberg, hal/len-bérg’, (JONAS,) alearned Swedish 
historian and antiquary, born jn Smaland in 1748. He 
was appointed in 1784 historian of the kingdom, and 
ordered to write the history of the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus, which was published, in 1790, in 5 vols., and 
is considered an accurate work, In 1818 he received a 
title of nobility. Died in 1834. 

See J. H. ScHroeper, “Minne af J, Hallenberg,”’ 
graphiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 
’ Haller, hal’ler, (BERTHOLD,) a Swiss Reformer, born 
in Suabia in 1492, was a coadjutor of Zwingle. He was 
the principal agent in the conversion of the people of 
Berne to the Protestant religion. Died in 1536, 

Baller, (JOHANN,) a German sculptor, born at Inn- 
spruck in 1792. He worked in Munich, was patronized 
by King Ludwig, and adorned the Glyptothek with statues 
of ancient heroes, Among his works are many busts of 
eminent moderns. | Died in 1826, 
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Haller, von, fon hAl/ler, (ALBERT,) a distinguished 
Swiss physiologist, botanist, and poet, was born at Berne 
on the 16th of October, 1708. His intellectual powers 
developed themselves very early. At the age of nine or 
ten, it is said, he wrote a composition in Greek, and 
compiled Hebrew and Chaldee grammars. In 1725 he 
studied medicine and anatomy under Boerhaave and 
Albinus at Leyden, where he graduated in 1727. At 
Paris he pursued his studies under Winslow and Ledran, 
and, after taking lessons in mathematics from Bernoulli 
at Bale, he returned to practise medicine at Berne. Here 
he cultivated botany and poetry with ardour, and had 
charge of the public library. In 1736 he accepted the 
chair of medicine, anatomy, and botany in the University 
of Gottingen, in which during seventeen years he offi- 
ciated with great zeal and distinction. Amidst his multi- 
farious official duties he found time for careful researches 
and important discoveries in science, and for the collec; 
tion of materials for his projected publications. 

At Gottingen he published his ‘ Anatomical Plates,” 
the first volume of bis “Swiss Flora,” his ‘‘ Experiments 
on Sensibility and Irritability,” and his “ First Outlines 
of Physiology,” besides a great multitude of memoirs 
contributed to learned societies and recorded in their 
“Transactions.” When the Royal Society of Gottingen 
was founded, in 1751, Haller was chosen perpetual presi- 
dent. Some years previously he was elected Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and was named physician 
to the ee of England. His renown was such that the 
Universities of Oxford and Leyden were eager to engage 
his services as professor, and Frederick the Great invited 
him to his court. 

The delicate state of his health rendering repose 
needful, he resigned his professorship at Gottingen in 
1753, and returned to Berne, the citizens of which in his 
absence had chosen him a member of the Supreme 
Council, and now added other dignities. Still he main- 
tained his prodigious mental activity as an author and a 
student of nature, which, aided by a powerful memory, 
rendered him profoundly versed not only in natural 
sciences, but also in languages, history, geography, and 
antiquities. Among his numerous and voluminous writ- 
ings may be specially mentioned “ Icones Anatomicz,” 
(‘‘Anatomical Plates,” 1743-56,) esteemed one of his best 
works, and “ Elementa Physiologiae Corporis Humani,” 
(“Elements of the Physiology of the Human Body,” 8 
vols., 1757-66.) This work opened a new era in physi- 
ology, and is highly praised for its admirable arrangement 
and the elegance of its style, as well as for the multitude 
of its scientific facts and its thorough discussion of the 
theories of others. The principal idea developed in it 
is the irritability of the muscular fibre considered as a 
motive power, and distinguished from sensibility else- 
where diffused. He published, also, ‘Opera Minora,” 
a collection of forty treatises on “Anatomy and Physi- 
ology,” (3 vols. 4to, 1762-68,) and a “ Flora of Switzer- 
land,” (1768.) In botany Haller may be called a rival 
of his contemporary Linnzeus, whose artificial system he 
laboured to supplant by the system founded on natural 
affinities, now generally adopted, 

His poetical works were written in German, and were 
published when he was about twenty years of age. The 
most extensive among them is a poem on the Alps, 
which ran through twenty-two editions, His elegiac 
odes, his verses on ‘“ Eternity,” and his didactic poems 
on “ Reason” and “ Superstition,” are adimired for their 
sensibility and elevated thought. Haller was thrice 
married, and had a large family of children, His re- 
ligious views were evangelical, as was shown by his de- 
fence of revelation in answer to Voltaire. Died in 1777. 

See ‘‘ Life of Haller,”’ (in German,) by J. G. ZIMMERMANN, 17553 
Tuomas Henry, ‘‘ Memoirs of Albert de Haller,” 1783 ; Conporcet, 
“loge de Haller;” Seneprer, “Eloge historique de Albert von 
Haller,” 1778; LonGFEttow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” Cu- 
vier, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;’? ErscH und GRUBER, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” IstporE Bourpon, “‘Tllustres Méde- 
cins et Naturalistes des Temps modernes,” 1844; ‘‘ Biographie de 
Albert de Haller,”’ 2d edition, 1846, 

Haller, von, (ALBERT,) a son of the preceding, born 
at Berne in 1758, was an excellent botanist, and left 
several works in manuscript. He performed several 
pees missions with honour. Died at Berne in 
1623. 


HALLER 


Haller, von, (CHarLEs Louts,) a Swiss publicist, 
born at Berne in 1768, was a grandson of the great 
Haller. He was chosen a member of the Grand Coun- 
cil in 1814. He asserted the divine right of kings in his 
“Restoration of Political Science,” (in German, 6 vols., 
1816-22.) About 1820 he avowed his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism, and obtained an office in the min- 
istry of foreign affairs in Paris. He returned to Switzer- 
land in 1830. Died in 1854. 


See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.” 


Haller, von, (GorrLikEB IMMANUEL,) a Swiss anti- 
quary and bibliographer, the eldest son of the celebrated 
physiologist, was born at Berne in 1735. He studied 
jurisprudence, and served the state in several offices, 
among which was that of magistrate (daz//Z) of Noyon. 
He published a “Cabinet of Swiss Coins and Medals,” 
(1780,) and a bibliography of Swiss historians, “ Biblio- 
thek der Schweizer-Geschichte systematisch-chronolo- 
gisch geordnet,” (6 vols., 1785-87,) which is called an 
excellent work, Died in 1786. 

See Meuset, ‘‘ Lexikon der vom Jahre 1750-1800 verstorbenen 
Deutschen Schriftsteller.”’ 

Hallerstein. See ALLERSTEIN. 

Hal’let, (JosrrH,) an English dissenting minister, 
born at Exeter in 1692. He wrote “A Free and Im- 
partial Study of the Holy Scriptures Recommended,” 
(1729-36.) Died in 1744. 

Hallette, 22ét’, (A.,) a French engineer, born in 
1788. He invented a hydraulic press for the production 
of olive oil, and applied atmospheric pressure as a motive 
power on railways. Died at Arras in 1846. 

Halley, 24/14’, or Hallé, £3/14’, (ANYoINE,) a French 
writer of Latin poetry, born in 1595; died in 1675. 

Hal’ley, (EDMUND,) an eminent English astronomer 
and mathematician, was born in a suburb of London on 
the 26th of October, 1656, and educated at Oxford. He 
began to cultivate astronomy with ardour, and before 
the age of twenty he had made observations of the 
planets and had written a memoir on the problem of 
Kepler. Perceiving that the advancement of astronomy 
depended on an accurate knowledge of the position of 
the stars, and that the catalogues of Ptolemy and Tycho 
were no longer adequate to the requirements of the 
science, he resolved, while Flamsteed and Hevelius were 
engaged in a survey of the Northern latitudes, to apply 
his own energies and observations on a catalogue of the 
Southern hemisphere. Having received aid and patron- 
age from the king, he embarked in 1676 for Saint Helena, 
where he remained about two years, and prepared his 
“Catalogue of Southern Stars,” (“ Catalogus Stellarum 
Australium,”) published in 1679, which contains three 
hundred and fifty stars. He also discovered a method 
of obtaining the sun’s parallax by means of the transits 
of Mercury or Venus. 

In 1678 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Two years later he made observations on a remarkable 
comet, since designated ‘“Halley’s comet,” and in 1683 
published his theory of the variation of the magnet. 
Having become intimate with Newton, he persuaded 
him to publish his “ Principia,” in 1686. In 1698, under 
the auspices of William III, Halley commanded a suc- 
cessful scientific expedition to the South Atlantic Ocean, 
one object of which was to observe the variation of the 
magnet. At his return, in 1700, he published his ‘‘ Chart 
of the Variations of the Magnetic Needle.” After per- 
forming other public services of a scientific character, he 
obtained in 1703 the Savilian chair,of geometry at Ox- 
ford. Still pursuing the study of astronomy with un- 
abated activity, he was the first who successfully predicted 
the return of a comet, having ascertained that the comet 
of 1680 revolved in a period of about seventy-six years. 
The Royal Society elected him their secretary in 1713. 

In 1720 he was appointed astronomer royal, in place 
of Flamsteed, deceased, and then undertook a task 
which would require nineteen years to perform, namely, 
to observe the moon throughout an entire revolution 
of her nodes. He lived to finish this task, in which he 
arrived at an important discovery in the theory of the 
moon,—the acceleration of her mean motion,—and also 
made some corrections in the lunar tables. Having 
turned his attention to the distance and parallax of the 
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fixed stars, he advanced the opinion that their parailax 
and diameter were insensible, or at least too small to be 
measured by any means which astronomers then pos- 
sessed. He appears to have been one of the first who 
conceived or discovered the sublime doctrine of the pro- 
per motion of the fixed stars in universal space. Besides 
the works already named, he published a translation of 
Apollonius’s “Conic Sections,” treatises on the Trade 
Winds, on Logarithms, on the Use of the Barometer, 
etc. Of his success in poetry we have an instance in the 
well-known Latin verses prefixed to Newton’s * Prin- 
cipia.” He had married in 1682 a daughter of Mr. 
Tooke, auditor of the exchequer. Died in January, 1742. 

See Macauray, ‘‘ History of England,’ vol. i.; ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica ;’? THompson, ‘‘ History of the Royal Society.” 

Halli-day, (Sir ANDREW,) an eminent British phy- 
sician and historical writer. He served as physician in 
the army in the Peninsular war, and at Waterloo, (1815,) 
after which he attended the Duke of Clarence, then 
travelling for his health. He wrote, among other works, 
a “Memoir of the Campaign of 1815,” “ Annals of the 
House of Brunswick,” (2 vols., 1826,) and ‘Annals of 
the House of Hanover,” (2 vols., 1826.) Died in 1840. 

Hallier, /4/le-4’, (FRANGoIs,) a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, was born at Chartres, in France, in 1595. He 
officiated as promoteur of the assembly of the clergy in 
1645. In 1652 he went to Rome and obtained against 
the Jansenists the bull cam ascensione. In 1656 he was 
appointed Bishop of Cayaillon. He wrote “On Elec- 
tions and Ordinations,” (1636,) and other works, in Latin. 
Died in 1658. 

Hal’li-fax, (SAMUEL,) D.D., LL.D., an English schol- 
ar, born at Mansfield in 1733, was appointed professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge in 1768. He 
became chaplain-in-ordinary to George III. in 1774, 
Bishop of Gloucester in 1781, and Bishop of Saint 
Asaph in 1787. He published an “Analysis of the 
Roman Civil Law compared with the Laws of England,” 
(1774.) Died in 1790. 

Hal/li-well, (JAMES ORCHARD,) a learned British 
archeologist, born at Chelsea in 1821. He has distin- 
guished himself by his researches into the literary history 
of Great Britain, and by his services as a Shakspearian 
critic. He edited numerous old writings, and published 
several original works, among which are a “ History 
of Free-Masonry in England,” (2d edition, 1844,) and 
a ‘Life of William Shakespeare,” (1848.) For many 
years he was engaged on a costly illustrated edition of 
Shakspeare’s Works, (16 vols., 1855-65.) 

Hallman, hal’m4n, (CARL IsRAEL,) a Swedish dra- 
matic writer, born in 1732. He obtained an obscure 
position in the College of Mines, and produced successful 
comedies and parodies, among which are “ Skeppar 
Rolf,” (1778,) and “ Petis och Telee,” (1779.) Died in 
1800. 

See “ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 


Hallman, (JOHAN GuSTAF,) a Swedish writer of 
prose and verse, born in Sodermannland, was the father 
of the preceding. Died about 1758. 

Hal’lock, (GERARD,) a journalist, a son of Moses, 
noticed below, born at Plainfield, Massachusetts, in 1800, 
became in 1828 one of the two owners of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce,” which he and David Hale con- 
ducted for over twenty years. Died in 1866. 

Hallock, (JEREMIAH,) an American clergyman, born 
in Brookhaven, Long Island, in 1758. He preached for 
many years at West Simsbury, Connecticut, where he 
settled in 1785. Died in 1826. 

Hallock, (Mosrs,) a clergyman, a brother of the 
preceding, was born in Long Island in 1760. He became 
pastor at Plainfield, Massachusetts, in 1792, and educated 
many young men for the ministry. Died in 1837. 

Halloran. See O’HALLORAN. 

Halistr6m or Haellstroem, hél/strom, (CARL PE- 
TER,) a Swedish geographer and engineer, was born at 
I]mola in 1774. He rendered important services to the 
geography of Sweden by surveys, triangulations, etc., 
and published many geographical works. Died in 1836. 

Halm, (FRIEDRICH.) See MUNCH-BELLINGHAUSEN. 

Halma, /4)’mi’, (NicoLas,) ABBE, a French mathe- 
matician and linguist, born at Sedan in 1755) removed 
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to Paris in 1797. He published, besides other works, a 
French translation of the ‘‘Almagest” of Ptolemy, (2 
vols., 1813-16.) Died in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Haloander, ha‘lo-an’der, (GrEGOR,) a German jurist 
and Hellenist, born at Zwickau, published “ Digestorum 
seu Pandectarum Libri L.,” (1529,) and translated Jus- 
tinian’s “ Novella” into Latin, (1530.) Died in 1532. 

Hals, hals, (FRANs,) an excellent Flemish portrait- 
painter, born at Mechlin in 1584. He was reputed to be 
second only to Van Dyck among the portrait-painters of 
his time. He worked in Delft, Haarlem, and other places. 
Died in 1666 or 1656. 

His brother Dirck, born in 1589, painted interiors of 
buildings, and animals, with success. Died in 1656. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Halthaus, halt’héwss, or Haltaus, h4l/téwss, (CHRIS- 
TIAN GO?TTLOB,) a German antiquary and philologist, 
born at Leipsic in 1702, excelled in the study of mediaeval 
history. He was successively con-rector, and rector, of 
a school in Leipsic. He published a ‘“ Calendarium 
Medii Atvi,” (1729,) and an important work, in Latin, 
called a “ Glossary of Medizeval German Words,” (1758.) 
Died in 1758. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Halvig or Haelwig, hél’vig, (ALBRECHT,) of Copen- 
hagen, a Danish engraver, flourished about 1650. 

Haly-Abbas. See ALEE-IBNOOL-ABBAS. 

Haly-Rodoan. See ALEE-[BN-RODHWAN. 

Hal’y-bur’ton, (THOMAS,) a Scottish divine, born at 
Duplin, near Perth, in 1674. He became professor of 
divinity at Saint Andrew’s about 1710. He wrote “ Nat- 
ural Religion insufficient and Revealed necessary to 
Happiness,” (1714,) “The Great Concern of Salvation,” 
(1722,) and other works, which were highly esteemed. 
Died in 1712. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Thomas Halyburton,”’ by himself. 


Ham, [Heb. 0M; Gr. X@u; Fr. CHAM, k&m,] the 
second son of Noah, is supposed to have lived about 
2400 B.C. 

See Genesis vi., vii., and ix. 

Hamadanee or Hamadani, ha-m4-da/nee, the sur- 
name of Abool-F'adhl-Ibn-Hosein, (4/b0ol fad’! ib’n 
ho’sin,) an Arabian writer and improvisatore, born at 
Hamadan about 968 A.b.; died in 1007. 

See Hajyt-Kuatra, “ Lexicon Bibliographicum ;’? ABOOLFEDA, 
“ Annales Moslemici.”’ 

Hamaker, ha/ma’/ker, (HENDRIK ARENS,) an emi- 
nent Dutch Orientalist, born at Amsterdam in 1789. He 
became in 1815 professor of Oriental languages at Fra- 
neker. In 1817 he was invited to Leyden to teach those 
languages in the university, first as assistant, and in 1822 
as titular professor. In 1820 he published a catalogue 
of the Oriental manuscripts in the library of the uni- 
versity, accompanied with Arabic texts, biographies, and 
notes, which form one of the best modern compendiums 
of Oriental literature. His oral lectures and conversa- 
tions gave a better idea of his immense attainments in 
the language, history, and geography of the Orientals, 
than many of his works, which bear marks of haste 
and negligence. He had a prodigious memory, and 
he is said (with some hyperbole, no doubt) to have 
known nearly all the languages of Europe and Asia. 
His health failed under his excessive application, and he 
died at Leyden in 1835. 

See BERGMAN, “ Levensschets van H. A, Hamaker,’ 1836 ; Juyn- 
BOLL, ““Oratio de H. A. Hamaker,” 1837; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” x 

Hamal, ha’mal’, (JEAN NoEL,) a distinguished musical 
composer, born at Liege in 1709, studied music at Rome 
in 1728. In 1738 he became mattre de chapelle in the 
cathedral of Liege. His oratorios of “Jonathan” and 
“ Judith,” and his opera of “The Journey of Chaufon- 
taine,’ were much admired. His “In Exitu Israél” is 
accounted by some his master-piece. Diéd in 1778. 

See Fétis, “ Biographie-Universelle des Musiciens,”” 


Hamann, ha4/man, (JOHANN Gror«,) (styled by him- 
self “the Magus of the North,”) a German thinker and 
writer of a very peculiar stamp, born at Kénigsberg 
in 1730. He studied theology in the university of his 


native city; but an impediment in his speech, and a 
decided taste for general literature, caused him to turn 
his attention to other pursuits. He supported himself 
for a time as a private tutor. Asa student, he devoted 
himself especially to ancient literature and the Oriental 
languages. In 1764, in order to recruit his health, he 
made a journey through Germany and Switzerland. 
Some years later he received an appointment connected 
with the customs-department at Konigsberg. He died 
in 1788. ‘‘Hamann,” says Dr. Hedge, “is indebted for 
his reputation to the testimony of a few names of the 
highest mark, such as Herder, Jacobi, Goethe, and Jean 
Paul, rather than to any great popularity which his 
works have had with the German public. He belonged 
to that class of writers who repel, by the uncouth shapes 
in which their thoughts are disguised, more readers than 
they attract by the rarity of the thoughts themselves. 
He is a humourist, but of a sombre complexion, with a 
strong dash of cynicism. At the same time, a deep re- 
ligious sentiment pervades his writings.” “The great 
Hamann,” observes Jean Paul, ‘is a deep sky full of 
telescopic stars, with many a nebula which no eye can 
resolve.” His best-known works are perhaps ‘ Sibyl- 
line Leaves, by the Magus of the North,” and the “ Me- 
morabilia of Socrates.” A collection of all his writings 
was published at Berlin, in 8 vols., 1821-43. 
See F. H. Hence, ‘‘ Prose Writers of Germany.” 


Hamarskiold. See HAMMARSKOLD. 

Hamazani. See HAMADANEE. 

Hamberger, him’bér’ger, (GEORG ALBRECHT,) a 
German mathematician and writer, born in Franconia in 
1662, was professor of physics at Jena. Died in 1716. 

Hamberger, (GEORG CHRISTOPH,) a German biblio- 
grapher, born at Feuchtwang, in Anspach, in 1726. He 
became professor of philosophy and literary history at 
Gottingen in 1755. He wrote “Literary Germany,” 
(“Gelehrtes Deutschland,”) a dictionary of living German 
authors, (5 vols., 1768.) Died in 1773. 

Hamberger, (GrEorG ERHARD,) a German physician, 
born at Jena in 1697. He was professor of physics and 
medicine at Jena for many years, and was the first Ger- 
man professor who in his lectures applied mathematics 
to the physical sciences and medicine. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, ‘Elements of Physics,” etc., (‘‘ Ele- 
menta Physices Methodo mathematica,” 1727,) which 
was regarded as a standard work. Died in 1755. 

See J. C. Biascn, ‘‘ Das Leben G. E. Hambergers,”’ 1758; ERscu 
und Gruber, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hambreeus, haj-bra’us, (JONAS,) a Swedish Orien- 
talist, born in Helsingland in 1588, became professor 
of Hebrew in Paris, where he died in 1671. 

See EkEerMAN, “‘ Dissertatio de Meritis ac Fatis J. Hambrzei,”’ 1749. 


Hamel, ha’mel, (JOSEPH,) a natural philosopher, born 
at Sarepta, on the Volga, about 1788. He ‘invented an 
electrical machine in 1807, ascended Mont Blanc in 1820, 
and wrote a “History of the Steam-Engine.” Died in 
London in 1862. 

Hamel, du. See DUHAMEL. 

Hamel, du, dii 23’mél’, (Vicror AUGUSTE,) VICOMTE, 
a French writer, born in Paris in 1810, published a *‘ Con- 
stitutional History of the Spanish Monarchy from 411 to 
1833,” (2 vols., 1845.) 

Hamel du Monceau. See DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU. 

Hamelin, 24m‘lan’, (FERDINAND ALPHONSE,) a 
French admiral, born at Pont-l’Evéque (Calvados) in 
1796. He became captain ofa frigate in 1828, and distin- 
guished himself by his nautical skill in the Pacific Ocean. 
In 1842 he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral. He 
commanded the naval station of Oceanica from 1843 to 
1846, and became a vice-admiral in 1848. He commanded 
the fleet which in 1854 co-operated with the English fleet 
in the bombardment of Odessa, and he directed with 
ability the debarkation of troops in the Crimea. He 
became a full admiral and senator in 1854, and minister 
of the marine in April, 1855. Died in 1864. His uncle, 
Jacqurs FELIX EMANUEL HAMELIN, was also an ad- 
miral. Died in 1839. 


See Epmonp Texter, ‘Les Hommes de Ja Guerre d’Orient: le 
Vice-Amiral Baron Hamelin,’ 1854. 


Hamelmann, ha/mel-m4n’, (HERMANN,) a German 
Protestant historian, born at Osnabriick in 1525. He 
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had a high reputation as an eloquent preacher, and 
became intendant-general of the churches of Oldenburg. 
He wrote, in Latin, besides theological works, a “ Chroni- 
cle of Oldenburg,” (3 vols., 1599,) and a “History of 
Westphalia in the Sixteenth Century.” Died in 1595. 


See LeuckFetp, “‘ Historia Hamelmanni,” etc., 1720. 


Hamelsveld, van, van ha/mels-vélt’, (YSBRAND,) a 
Dutch divine, born in 1743 at Utrecht, where he became 
professor of theology. He produced a good Dutch ver- 
sion of the Bible, (1802,) a “General History of the 
Christian Church,” (22 vols., 1800-12,) and other works. 
Died in 1812. 

Hamerani, hi-ma-ra/nee, (ALBERTO,) a German en- 
graver of medals, worked at Rome. He engraved fine 
medals of several popes, among whom were Clement 
IX. and Clement X. 

Hamerani, (ERMENGILD,) a medallist, son of Gio- 
vanni, noticed below, was born at Rome in 1683; died 
in 1744. 

Hamerani, (GIOVANNI,) a son of Alberto, noticed 
above, was medallist to Pope Innocent XI. and his suc- 
cessors. Died in 1705. 

Hamerken, (THoMmAs.) See KEmprs. 

Ha-mil’car, |Gr. ’AuiAcac or Auiiyap,| a Carthaginian 
general, who commanded a large army sent against Sicily 
in 480 B.c. He was defeated at Himera, and killed by 
the army of Gelon, in that year. 

Hamilcar, son of Gisco, a Carthaginian general, was 
commander of a large fleet which was sent against Sicily 
in 311 B.c. He defeated Agathocles and reduced a large 
part of the island. Having attacked Syracuse, he was 
made prisoner, and put to death, in 309 B.c. 

Hamilcar, a Carthaginian general, who was distin- 
guished in the first Punic war. He obtained command 
of the army in Sicily in 262 B.c., and defeated the Romans 
near Therma. He was associated with Hanno in the 
command of the fleet in 256. They were defeated with 
great loss in the same year by Regulus, near the coast 
of Sicily. 

Hamilcar, [Gr. ’AuiAcac or’ AuiAyap,| surnamed BARCA 
or BaRcAs, a famous Carthaginian general, was the father 
of Hannibal, and the leader of the popular party at Car- 
thage. The date of his birth is unknown. During the 
first Punic war, in 247 B.C., he obtained command of the 
army in Sicily, where for five years he defended himself 
against the Romans, with whom he fought many inde- 
cisive battles. In 241 a treaty of peace was made, and 
Hamilcar led the army back to Africa. Soon after this 
he was successfully employed against a formidable revolt 
of the mercenary troops of Carthage. In the year 238 
he Jed an army into Spain, where he passed nine years 
in war with the natives, and had made extensive con- 
quests, when he was killed in battle in 229 B.c. It is 
said he caused Hannibal in his childhood to swear eter- 
nal hostility to Rome. His sons Hasdrubal and Mago 
were distinguished in the second Punic war. Hamilcar 
was perhaps nearly equal to Hannibal in military talents. 

Hamilcar, son of Bomilcar, a Carthaginian general, 
was defeated by the two Scipios in Spain at the siege 
of Illiturgi, in 21g B.c. 

Han1/il-ton, (ALEXANDER,) an English Orientalist, 
born about 1765. He resided many years in India, and 
learned the Sanscrit. After his return to England, he 
was chosen professor of Sanscrit at Haileybury College. 
He published a “Catalogue of the Sanscrit Manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library, Paris, with Notes,” (1809,) a 
“«Sanscrit Grammar,” (1815,) and other works. Died 
in 1824. 

Han71‘il-ton, (ALEXANDER,) an illustrious American 
statesman, orator, and general, born in the West Indian 
island of Nevis on the 11th of January, 1757. He was 
the son of James Hamilton, a Scottish merchant, and 
a grandson of Alexander Hamilton, of Grange, in Ayr- 
shire. His mother, whose name was Faucette, was a 
daughter of a French Huguenot. He entered in 1769 
the counting-house of a merchant in Saint Croix, where 
he acquired habits of order and methodical industry. 
The literary talents displayed in his early essays induced 
his friends to give him a liberal education. He was 
sent to New York in 1772, and entered King’s College 
in 1773. In July, 1774, he addressed the citizens of New 


York in a public speech, which was inspired by the 
spirit of freedom, and was highly applauded. He also 
promoted the popular cause by pamphlets so remarkable 
for sagacity and logical ability that the public were 
greatly surprised to learn that they were written by a 
youth only about eighteen years of age. 

He applied himself to the study of military tactics, 
and was appointed captain of a company of artillery in 
March, 1776. He served with distinction at the battles 
of Long Island, White Plains, Trenton, and Princeton, 
and was appointed aide-de-camp to General Washington, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, in March, 1777. He 
gained the special favour and confidence of Washington, 
who employed him as secretary. ‘ Hamilton became,” 
says Renwick, ‘the depositary of the most secret 
thoughts of his chief, and the organ of their promulga- 
tion.” He also assisted in planning campaigns and in 
devising means to support the army. In November, 
1777, he was sent to Albany to urge General Gates to 
send reinforcements to the army of Washington.* Re- 
ferring to this mission, his son and biographer says, 
“This deportment of a lad of twenty, negotiating with 
an officer buoyed up with his recent successes, already 
placed before the popular eye as the rival of Washing- 
ton, sustained by a majority of Congress, and hoping 
soon to supplant him, will be regarded as not the least 
remarkable nor the least interesting incident of his life: 
by Washington it was never forgotten.” Hamilton took 
an active part in the battle of Monmouth, June, 1778, 
and was highly commended for his conduct in that affair. 
In 1780 he married Eliza, a daughter of General Schuyler, 
of Albany, and in February, 1781, he retired from the 
staff and military family of Washington. 

Before this date he had turned with “eager aptitude” 
to the financial affairs of the country, and had written 
on that subject several letters admirable for maturity of 
judgment and perspicuity of style. In the spring of 
1780 he wrote to James Duane a celebrated letter on 
the state of the nation, in which he urged the necessity 
of a new constitution, and expressed the opinion that 
“Congress should have complete sovereignty in all that 
relates to war, peace, trade, finance, and to the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs,” etc. He also recommended a 
national bank. In July, 1781, he obtained command 
of a battalion of the army of Washington. He led this 
body at the siege of Yorktown, and took a redoubt by 
assault on the 14th of October, 1781. On the capture 
of the British army at Yorktown, which virtually ended 
the war, he applied himself to the study of Jaw, retain- 
ing his rank in the army, but declining to receive any 
pay. In 1782 he was elected a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress by the legislature of New York. He 
was often the chairman of the committees which had 
charge of the subjects of the greatest importance. Ac- 
cording to one of his biographers, ‘‘his modes of think- 
ing imparted to the proceedings of this body a new 
tone and character, and his winning eloquence was the 
delight and wonder of friend and foe.” Washington 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘no one exceeded him in 
probity and sterling virtue.” 

About August, 1783, he resigned his seat in Congress, 
and commenced the practice of law in the city of New 
York. Although the course of his legal studies had 
been brief, having a mind peculiarly adapted to the 
analysis of first principles, he soon rose to the first rank 
in his profession. He exerted his talents and influence 
to protect the Tories from persecution at a time when 
the popular sentiment of New York was too vindictive 
towards that party. His qualifications for the bar are 
thus described by Chancellor Kent: ‘Hamilton, by 
means of his fine melodious voice and dignified deport- 
ment, his reasoning powers and persuasive address, 
soared above all competition; his pre-eminence was at 
once universally conceded.” 

He was an active member of an anti-slavery society 
formed in New York, and offered, about 1784, a resolu- 
tion that every member of that society should liberate 
his own slaves. In 1786 he was elected to the legisla- 


* Gates had previously been ordered to send troops to, Wasnee 
ton, but preferred to keep them, although he had no especia! nee 
them after the capture of Burgoyne. 
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ture of New York, which met in January, 1787. Ham- 
ilton and two other citizens of New York were chosen 
as delegates to the convention which met in Philadel- 
phia in May, 1787, to form a Federal Constitution for 
the country, which for several years had suffered greatly 
from the want of an efficient government and from the 
prostration of trade and the Joss of public credit.* It 
appears that Hamilton was the principal author of this 
movement towards a firm and durable union of the 
States. ‘He was lauded by some,” says Renwick, “and 
decried by others, according to their feelings on the ques- 
tion, as the founder of the Union which superseded the 
Confederacy.” (‘ Life of Hamilton.”) His twocolleagues 
from New York were partisans of Clinton, and adverse 
to the proposed Union or Constitution, ‘The policy 
of Clinton,” says J. C. Hamilton, “had placed him there 
to become a cipher and a sacrifice,” 

On the 18th of June, Hamilton addressed the Con- 
vention in a long speech, of which no report has been 
preserved, but which, was pronounced by Gouverneur 
Morris to be “the most able and impressive he had 
ever heard.” In the course of this speech, he read his 
plan of government, an outline of which is given in J. 
C. Hamilton’s “ History of the Republic of the United 
States,” vol. iii. pp. 286-301. Although the plan adopted 
differed from that of Hamilton, he signed the new Con- 
stitution in September, 1787, and warmly urged the 
people of New York to ratify it. With the co-operation 
of Madison and Jay, he advocated the adoption of the 
Constitution in a series of essays which first appeared, 
under the signature of ‘‘ Publius,” in the “‘ New York Ga- 
zette,” and were afterwards published in several volumes, 
entitled ‘The Federalist.” Hamilton wrote more than 
half of these profound and luminous political treatises, 
which are recognized by all parties as the best commentary 
on the Constitution. This instrument was strenuously 
opposed by a powerful party, misled by the zgvs-fatuus 
of State sovereignty. ‘“‘ Hamilton must be classed,” says 
Guizot, “among the men who have best known the vital 
principles and fundamental conditions of government. 
. .. There is not in the Constitution of the United States 
an element of order, strength, or durability which he did 
not powerfully contribute to introduce into it.” (“ Char- 
acter and Influence of Washington.”) He proposed to 
give the right of suffrage to all freemen, without distinc- 
tion of colour. 

Hamilton was appointed secretary of the treasury in 
September, 1789, a few days after Congress had enacted 
a bill to organize a treasury department, and at a time 
when the nation was burdened with a heavy debt and 
almost destitute of credit. In January, 1790, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan 
for the support of the same, which became the basis of 
the financial system of the nation. Among the measures 
which he proposed were the funding system and a 
national bank. A bill to establish a national bank was 
passed by Congress in February, 1791, and, though de- 
nounced as unconstitutional by Jefferson, was approved 
by the President. The results of Hamilton’s financial 
policy were the restoration of public credit and a rapid 
revival of trade andindustry. He advocated the encour- 
agement of domestic manutactures by a protective tariff. 

Hamilton and Jefferson, who became the respective 
leaders of the Federal and Republican parties, differed 
widely on financial questions and in regard to their for- 
eign policy. The former advised the President to main- 
tain neutrality in the war between the French and British. 
Having failed in his efforts to defeat Hamilton and eject 
him from the cabinet, Jefferson resigned, about January 

1, 1794. Hamilton, whose salary was scarcely sufficient 
for the support of his family, and who was unwilling to 
neglect longer his private interests, resigned his office, 
January 31, 1795. He declined the position of chief 
justice of the supreme court of the United States, In 
a series of able essays, signed “Camillus,” he defended 
Jay’s treaty with Great britain. Washington testified 
his great esteem for Hamilton by consulting him in the 


* The impotence of Congress is shown by the following incident: 
In June, 1783, Congress had been driven from Philadelphia by the 
insults and menaces of a small body of mutinous soldiers, and had 
adjourned to Princeton. 
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preparation of his ‘Farewell Address,” which, says 
Renwick, ‘would have been less perfect as a composi- 
tion had it not passed through the hands of Hamilton.” 

In the Presidential election of 1796 he supported Adams 
and Pinckney; but it appears that he wished the latter 
to obtain the office of President. He had offended Mr. 
Adams in a previous election by his efforts to secure a 
larger vote for Washington than for Adams, The French 
Directory having provoked the American people by acts 
of hostility, the army was reorganized in the summer of 
1798. Washington then accepted the chief command 
of the army, on condition that Hamilton should be the 
secondin command. He was accordingly made inspector- 
general, with the rank of major-general, after the general- 
in-chief had overcome the repugnance of the President 
to Hamilton’s appointment by a menace of resignation. 
On the death of General Washington, December, 1799, 
he succeeded him as commander-in-chief; but the army 
was soon disbanded, and he resumed the practice of law. 

Hamilton and many other leading Federalists censured 
President Adams for appointing an embassy to France, 
about September, 1799. This affair caused a breach in 
the Federal party, which was defeated in the Presidential 
election of 1800. When the duty devolved on the House 
of Representatives to decide whether Jefferson or Burr 
should be President, Hamilton advised his friends to 
prefer the former. In 1804 Aaron Burr presented him- 
self as a candidate for the office of Governor of New 
York, and hoped to receive the votes of many Federal- 
ists; but Hamilton opposed the election of Burr, ex- 
pressing his opinion that he was a dangerous man and 
unfit to be trusted with power. The election of General 
Lewis blasted the ambitious projects of Burr, who inso- 
lently demanded an explanation of Hamilton, and finally 
challenged him. Hamilton accepted the challenge, was 
mortally wounded at Weehawken, and died July 12, 1804. 
His death was profoundly and generally lamented. His 
eldest son had been killed in a duel by a political ad- 
versary about 1802. 

In person, Hamilton was not above the middle size, 
He had blue eyes and a fair complexion. ‘“‘ Virtue so 
rare, so pure, so bold,” says Fisher Ames, ‘‘by its very 
purity and excellence inspired suspicion as a prodigy. 
His enemies judged of him by themselves: so splendid 
and arduous were his services, they could not find it 
in their hearts to believe that they were disinterested.” 
Talleyrand once said to Mr. George Ticknor, of Boston, 
“he had known nearly all the marked men of his time, 
but had never known one, on the whole, equal to Ham- 
ilton.” Hamilton’s Works were edited by his son, John 
C. Hamilton, (7 vols. 8vo, 1851.) 

See JamEs Renwick, ‘‘ Life of A. Hamilton,” 1841; ‘Life of A. 
Hamilton,” by his son, Joun C. Hamirron, 2 vols., 1834-40; JOHN 
C. Hamitton, ‘ History of the Republic of the United States as 
traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and of his Contem- 
poraries,’’ 6 vols.,.1858-60; ‘‘ Reminiscences of James A. Hamil- 
ton,’’ etc., New York, 1869; Rrv. J. M. Mason, ‘‘ Eulogy on Ham- 
ilton;?? Witt1AM CoLeman, ‘‘ Collection of the Facts and Docu- 
ments relative to the Death of Major-General A. Hamilton,” New 
York, 1804; R. W. Griswo.p, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America ;** Duyc- 
KINCK, “‘ Cyclopeedia of American Literature ;” ‘‘ North American 
Review”’ for April, 1858. 

Hamilton, (ANDREW J.,) an American politician, 
born in Madison county, Alabama, in 1815, became a . 
lawyer. He removed to Texas about 1846, and was 
elected a member of Congress from that State in 1858 
or 1859. He was loyal to the Union in the crisis of 1861, 
and was appointed military Governor of Texas in 1862, 
and provisional Governor in June, 1865. He retired 
from that office in 1866. 

Ham /‘il-ton, (ANTHONY,) CouNT, born in Ireland 
about 1646, was of Scottish descent. His mother was 
a sister of the Duke of Ormond. His wit and elegant 
accomplishments rendered him a favourite at the courts 
of Charles II. and James II. He was brother-in-law of 
the famous Count de Grammont, and had the principal 
share in producing the ‘‘ Memoirs of Grammont,” (1713,) 
which is greatly admired as a highly-finished picture of 
the voluptuous court of Charles II. La Harpe said, 
“Of all frivolous books, it is the most agreeable and 
most ingenious.” He wrote, also, several fairy-tales. 
Died at Saint-Germain in 1720. 

See Campers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 
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Hamilton, (Captain CHARLES,) an officer in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, was born at Belfast in 
1753. He wrote a ‘History of the Rohilla Afghans,” 
(1787,) and translated the “ Hedaya,” (or “Guide,”) a 
commentary on Mussulman law, (1791.) Died in 1792. 
He was a brother of Elizabeth Hamilton, the authoress, 
noticed below. 

Hamilton, (CHARLEs S.,) an American general, born 
in New York about 1824, graduated at West Point in 
1843. He lived in Wisconsin when the civil war began. 
He served as brigadier-general in the army of the Po- 
tomac, 1862, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Corinth, October 3 and 4 of that year. He was com- 
mended by General Grant for his conduct at Iuka, Sep- 
tember, 1862, and was promoted to be a major-general 
in March, 1863. He resigned in the ensuing month, 

Hamilton, (Lord CLAuDE,) was a son of James, 
second Earl of Arran. He commanded the forces of 
Queen Mary at Langside about 1568; but it appears 
that he conspired secretly against her life. The assas- 
sination of Regent Lenox was instigated by him. His 
brother, Lord JoHN, was an accomplice in the plot 
against Queen Mary, Having been banished in 1577, 
Lord John returned in 1585 at the head of an army, and 
seized the king, who created him Marquis of Hamilton 
in 1599. He was grandfather of the first Duke of Ham- 
ilton. Died in 1604. 

Hamilton, (DavipD,) a Scottish architect, born in 
Glasgow in 1768. He gained distinction by the erection 
of the Glasgow Exchange, about 1840, and of several 
banks and castles in Scotland. He was one of. the suc- 
cessful competitors who obtained premiums of £500 for 
their designs for the New Houses of Parliament. Died 
in 1843. 

Hamilton, (ELIZABETH,) a meritorious writer, born 
at Belfast, Ireland, in 1758. She resided some time in 
Scotland, as governess of the daughters of a nobleman. 
She published “Memoirs of Modern Philosophers,” (3 
vols., 1800,) “‘ Letters on the Elementary Principles of 
Education,” (2 vols., 1801,) and a tale called ‘‘ The Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie,” (1808.) The last work is called 
by Sir Walter Scott “a picture of the rural habits of 
Scotland of striking and impressive fidelity.” Died in 
1816, at Harrowgate. 

See Miss BENGER, ‘‘Memoirs of Elizabeth Hamilton;’? Mrs. 
Exrwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,” etc., vol. 11., 
1843; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1808. 

Hamilton, (Lady Emma,) a fascinating and profligate 
woman, whose name was originally Lyon born at Pres- 
ton, or in Cheshire, about 1764. She was married in 
1791 to Sir William Hamilton, and accompanied him to 
Naples. She acquired great influence over the Queen 
of Naples, and captivated Lord Nelson. She died in 
poverty at Calais in 1815. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Hamilton,” 1816; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” for April, 1860. 

Hamilton, (GAvin,) a Scottish historical painter, born 
at Lanark about 1730, passed the greater part of his life 
at Rome. He displayed skill and good taste rather than 
inveitive genius. His illustrations of Homer’s “ Iliad” 
are among his best productions. He rendered service 
to art by his discoveries of statues, bas-reliefs, and other 
buried monuments, many of which adorn the Museo 
Clementino, and published “The Italian School of Paint- 
ing,” illustrated with splendid plates, (1773.) Died at 
Rome in 1797. 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 


Hamilton, (GrorGE,) Earl of Orkney, a Scottish gene- 
ral, and a younger son of William Douglas, Earl of Sel- 
kirk, was born in 1666. He distinguished himself at the 
battle of the Boyne in 1690, and in 1696 was made Earl 
of Orkney. In 1704, as lieutenant-general, he took part 
in the battle of Blenheim. In 1707 he became a member 
of the British House of Peers. Died in 1737. 


See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. v. 


Hamilton, (Hucu,) an Irish bishop and mathema- 
tician, born in the county of Dublin in 1729, became 
Bishop of Ossory in 1799. He published theological 
and mathematical works, among which was a“ Treatise 
on Conic Sections.” Died in 1805. 
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Hamilton, (JAMES,) second Earl of Arran, was a son 
of James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, who died in 1529. At 
the death of James V., in 1542, he was appointed Regent 
of Scotland. He obtained in 1549, from Henry II. of 
France, the duchy of Chatellerault. The queen-mother 
extorted from Regent Arran (who was a man of feeble 
character) a resignation of his office about 1554. After 
Mary Stuart became a captive in England, he was the 
chief of a party which adhered to her cause and took 
arms against Regent Lennox. Died in 1575. 

See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,”’ vol. ili. chaps. xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; 
Rosertson, ‘f History of Scotland.” 

Hamilton, (JAMEs,) of Bothwellhaugh, a notorious 
desperado, who lived about 1570. He was the murderer 
of the regent Murray, and afterwards offered his ser- 
vices to the agents of Philip II. for the purpose of assas- 
sinating the Prince of Orange. 

See Froupe, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. ix. 

Hamilton, (JAMES,) first DUKE oF, a Scottish noble- 
man, born in 1606, was the son of the Marquis of Ham- 
ilton. In the civil war he was an adherent of Charles 
I., who gave him the title of duke. By the influence of 
his rival Montrose, he was imprisoned in 1645. In 1648 
he raised an army of about 20,000 men in Scotland, with 
which he marched south to Preston, where he was de- 
feated by Cromwell and taken prisoner. He was tried 
for treason, condemned, and executed, in 1649. 


See Neepua, “ Life of the Duke of Hamilton,” 1649; CHAMBERs, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Hamilton, (JAMes,) fourth DUKE OF, (previously Ear] 
of Arran,) son of William Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, born 
in 1657, succeeded to the title in 1694. He was a Ja- 
cobite, and in 1711 he was made a peer, with the title of 
Duke of Brandon; but the House of Lords refused to 
admit him. Queen Anne appointed him ambassador to 
France; but before his departure he was killed (1712) ina 
duel with Lord Mohun, who also was mortally wounded. 

See “Memoirs of James, Duke of Hamilton,’? London, 1742; 
Cuameers, ‘*‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Hamilton, (James,) born in London about 1775, is 
known as the author of the Hamiltonian system of teach. 
ing languages by the use of a literal interlinear translation 
before learning the rules of grammar. Died in 18209. 

Hamilton, (JAMEs,) a politician and lawyer, born at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1786. In 1830 he became 
Governor of South Carolina, and was a zealous promoter 
of nullification. He represented Texas as minister to 
England in 1841. He was drowned at sea in 1857. 

Hamilton, (JAMEs,) D.D., a popular British author 
and Presbyterian divine, born at Paisley in 1814. He 
became about 1840 minister of the National Scottish 
Church, Regent Square, London. He was an eloquent 
preacher, and author of numerous works. Among these 
are “ Life in Earnest,” (which has had a very extensive 
circulation,) “ The Mount of Olives,” and “The Happy ~ 
Home,” (new edition, 1855.) Died in November, 1867. 

Hamilton, (JAMES,) a distinguished painter of marine 
views, born in Ireland about 1820, came to the United 
States in infancy. He practised his art in Philadelphia, 
and acquired much distinction by his illustrations of Dr. 
Kane’s “Arctic Explorations,” (1856.) ' His “Capture 
of the Serapis” and “ Old Ironsides” have been greatly 
admired. Hamilton is particularly successful in the repre- 
sentation of all water-scenes, whether he attempts to 
bring before us the rush and tumult of Niagara or the 
infinitely diversified appearances of the mighty ocean. 

See TuckEeRMAn’s “‘ Book of the Artists.’ 

Hamilton, (JoHN,) Archbishop of Saint Andrew’s, 
an ambitious Scottish prelate, was a brother of the Earl 
of Arran, the regent. He was a persecutor of the Prot- 
estants, and took an active part inthe political contests 
of the reign of Mary Stuart. He was tried for treason, 
convicted, and hung, in 1571. 

See Campers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’” 

Hamilton, (JoHN,) a Scottish priest, born in the six- 
teenth century. He wrote a “Treatise on Theology” 
about 1581. 

See Lorp Haites, ‘‘ Life of John Hamilton.” 

Hamilton, (Sir JoHN,) a British general, b« 
1755. He served in several campaigns in India, 


born in 
and 
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became a brigadier-general in 1805. He distinguished 
himself in the Peninsular war. Died in 1835. 

Hamilton, (JoHN C.,) an American writer, a son of 
Alexander Hamilton, was born in Philadelphia in 1792. 
He served in the army in the war against Great Britain, 
1812-14. He published “ Memoirs of the Life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” (2 vols., 1834-40,) and a ‘ History 
of the Republic of the United States as traced in the 
Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Contempo- 
raries,” (6 vols., 1858.) ; 

Hamilton, (Parrick,) commonly regarded as the 
first Scottish Reformer, was born in 1503. He adopted 
the principles of Luther, whom he had heard preach 
in Germany, and on his return to Scotland he openly 
attacked the errors of the Roman Church. He was 
condemned as a heretic, and suffered martyrdom with 
constancy at the age of twenty-three. 

See Cuampers, “Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men ;” J. G. Lortmer, “ Patrick Hamilton: a Historical Biography,” 
1857; Rev. Ropert STEEL, “ Burning and Shining Lights,’’ Lon- 
don, 1864. 

Hamilton, (RICHARD WINTER,) an English preacher, 
born in London in 1794. He became pastor of an Inde- 
pendent church, Albion Chapel, Leeds, in 1815. He 
was eminent as a platform orator, and wrote a series of 
essays entitled ‘‘ Nugze Literarie,” (‘‘ Literary Trifles,” 
1841.) Several volumes of his sermons have been pub- 
lished. Died in 1848. 

See W. H. Stowe t, “ Memoir of R. W. Hamilton,” 1850. 


Hamilton, (RoBErtT,) a Scottish physician, born at 
Edinburgh in 1721; died at Lynn in 1793. 

Hamilton, (ROBERT,) a Scottish political economist, 
born in Edinburgh about 1742. He was professor of 
natural philosophy and mathematics in Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, from 1782 to 1829. His chief work is 
an “Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progress, the Re- 
demption and the Present State, and the Management, 
of the National Debt of Great Britain,” (1813.) ‘ This 
important work,” says McCulloch, “opened the eyes of 
the public to the delusive nature of the sinking fund,” 
Among his other works is “The Progress of Society,” 
(1830.) Died in 1829. 

Hamilton, (SCHUYLER,) an American general, a son 
of John C. Hamilton, and a grandson of Hamilton the 
great statesman, was born in New York in 1822. He 
graduated at West Point in 1841, served as aide-de-camp 
to General Scott in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and 
resigned his commission in 1855. In 1861 he became 
a brigadier-general of volunteers. He rendered important 
services in Missouri, and suggested the canal which was 
cut near New Madrid in March and April, 1862. He 
was made a major-general in September, 1862, and re- 
signed, on account of ill health, in February, 1863. 

Hamilton, (THOMAS,) a captain of the British army, 
born in 1789. He served in the Peninsular war, and in 
the second war between the United States and Great 
Britain. He contributed many articles to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” and published several able works, namely, 
“Annals of the Peninsular Campaign,” ‘The Youth and 
Manhood of Cyril Thornton,” a novel, (1827,) and “ Men 
and Manners in America,” (1833.) These books were 
favourably noticed by British critics. Died in 1842. 

_ Hamilton, (Warrer,) a British geographer, pub- 
lished “The East India Gazetteer,” (London, 1814,) and 
a “Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description 
of Hindostan,” (2 vols., 1820,) which the “London Quar- 
terly Review” pronounced “an inestimable work, con- 
taining a more full, detailed, and faithful picture of India 
than any former work on the subject.” 

Hamilton, (WILLIAM,) second DuKE or, born in 
1616, was brother of James, the first Duke of Hamilton, 
whose title he inherited. He officiated as secretary of 
state in Scotland, and, after serving in the army of Charles 
IL., died in 1651, of wounds received at the battle of 
Worcester. The duchy devolved on his niece, Anne 
Hamilton, who was married to William Douglas. 

Hamilton, (WILLIAM,) of Bangour, a Scottish poet, 
born in Ayrshire in 1704, joined the party of the Pre- 
tender in 1745. He wrote a volume of poems, among 
which is ‘The Braes of Yarrow.” Died in 1754. 


See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Hamilton, (Sir W1LLraAM,) a diplomatist, antiquary, 
and connoisseur, born in Scotland in 1730. He was 
appointed ambassador to Naples in 1764, and retained 
that post until 1800. In 1766 he was admitted a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in 1772 was made Knight of 
the Bath. During his residence at Naples he contributed 
much to the advancement of art and science by collecting 
Etruscan and Greek vases and other antiquities (now 
in the British Museum) and by observing the volcanic 
phenomena of Vesuvius. He published, in 1772, ‘ Ob- 
servations on Mount Vesuvius, Mount Etna,” etc., and 
in 1776 another work on the same subject, entitled 
“Campi Phlegrzi.” In 1766 appeared an elegant work, 
in French and English, named “Etruscan, Greek, and 
Roman Antiquities, drawn from the Cabinet of Mr. 
Hamilton,” by D’Hancarville. Died in 1803. His 
second wife, EMMa, gained notoriety by her disgraceful 
connection with Lord Nelson. 

See Cuampsrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 


Hamilton, (Sir WILLtAM,) one of the greatest meta- 
physicians of modern times, was born at Glasgow on the 
sth of March, 1788. He'was descended from the ancient 
Scottish family of the Hamiltons of Preston, and was 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained 
first-class honours. In 1821 he was appointed professor 
of universal history in the University of Edinburgh, 
where he had much leisure for the pursuit of his favourite 
metaphysical studies. He commenced in 1829 to write 
for the “ Edinburgh Review” on mental philosophy, logic, 
and other subjects. Among the titles of these essays or 
reviews are the “ Philosophy of the Absolute: Cousin- 
Schelling,” (1829,) ‘“‘ Philosophy of Perception : Reid and 
Brown,” (1830,) and “ Logic: the Recent English Treat- 
ises on that Science,” (1833.) He combated the system 
of Schelling and Hegel in the essay first named. From 
1836 until his death he was professor of logic and meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. Before the 
former date he had acquired a European reputation by 
his vast erudition and extraordinary acuteness of intel- 
lect. His influence and success as a professor were aug- 
mented by a noble person, a sonorous voice, and perfect 
dignity of manner. He published in 1846 an edition 
of Reid’s Works, with notes and supplementary disser- 
tations; and in 1852, “Discussions on Philosophy and 
Literature, Education and University Reform, chiefly 
from the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ enlarged, with Notes and 
other Additions,” (1 vol. 8vo.) In 1845 he was partially 
disabled by paralysis, which, however, did not impair his 
mental activity. His last publication was an edition 
of the Works of Dugald Stewart, (9 vols., 1854-56.) He 
died in Edinburgh on the 6th of May, 1856. He com- 
bined the power of analysis and generalization in a degree 
perhaps unequalled since the time of Aristotle. In a 
thorough acquaintance with the history of philosophy 
he has never been surpassed by any writer. 

“ Sir William Hamilton,” says the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,” ‘has attained to the very highest distinction as 
a philosopher, and in some respects he is decidedly 
superior to any of his illustrious predecessors,—Reid, 
Stewart, or Brown. With a remarkable power of analysis 
and discrimination, he combines great decision and ele- 
gance of style, and a degree of erudition that is almost 
without a parallel.” “Hamilton never deviates,” says 
M. Cousin, “from the gvanzde route of common sense ; 
and at the same time he has much esprit and sagacity. 
I assure you (as I know by experience) that his dialectic 
is very inconvenient to an adversary. ... His inde- 
pendence is equal to his knowledge ; and he is especially 
great in logic. I now address you professionally, (e 
homme de métier.) Know then, that M. Hamilton, 
among all your compatriots, understands Aristotle the 
best; and if there is a chair of logic vacant in the three 
kingdoms, give it to him, by all means, without delay.” 
(Letter to Mr. Pillans, of Edinburgh, 1836.) 


See Joun Verrcu, “ Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart.,’’ 
(with portrait,) 1869; E. P. Wuippie, “Essays and Reviews,” 
1851; ‘* North American Review”? for January, 1853, vol. Ixxvi. ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale;” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for 
October, 1859; ‘North British Review” for May, 1859, September, 
1865, and July, 1868. See, also, J. S. Miix’s ‘Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” 1865, and the Introduction to Dr. 
Jae McCosn’s ** Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy,” 
1866, 
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Hamilton, (WitttAM,) R.A., a British painter, born 
about 1750, was a pupil of Zucchi, in Rome. He was 
successful as a painter of ornaments, and was elected 
a Royal Academician in 1789. He worked mostly in 
England, and was one of the artists. employed on the 
*Shakspeare Gallery.” Died in 1801. 

Hamilton, (WrLLtam Douactas,) Earl of Selkirk, was 
created Duke of Hamilton in 1660. He married Anne, 
Duchess of Hamilton, with the condition that their chil- 
dren should take her family name. William III. appointed 
him lord high commissioner of Scotland in 1689, and 
again in 1693. Died in 1694. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,’ vol. ii. chap. vi. ; also 
vol. ii. chaps. xiii, and xvi. 

Hamilton, (WILLIAM GERARD,) often called “ Single- 
Speech Hamilton,” was born in London in 1729. Having 
been educated at Oxford, he obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment in 1754, and made his first speech in November, 
1755, which was received with great applause. It is said 
that no maiden speech in that House ever made such a 
sensation. In 1756 he was appointed one of the lords 
of trade. He wrote a treatise on ‘ Parliamentary Logic,” 
and was conjectured, without evidence or probability, to 
be the author of “Junius.” From 1765 to 1784 he was 
chancellor of the exchequer in Ireland, and made several 
eloquent speeches in the Irish Parliament. He was one 
of Dr. Johnson’s most valued friends. Died in 1796. 

See “ Edinburgh Review,”’ vol. xv. 

Hamilton, (WILLIAM RICHARD,) an English anti- 
quary and diplomatist, born in London in 1777, He was 
private secretary of Lord Elgin in the embassy to Con- 
stantinople, and aided in the removal of the Elgin Mar- 
bles from Athens. After a visit to Egypt, he published 
a work on the antiquities of that country, called “ Agyp- 
tiaca,” (1810.) He procured for the British Museum the 
famous Rosetta Stone. He was under-secretary of state 
for foreign affairs between 1810 and 1822. Died in 1859. 

Hannuilton, (Sir WILLIAM Rowan,) an eminent Irish 
astronomer and geometer, born in Dublin in 1805. He 
learned, or at least studied, thirteen languages before he 
had completed his thirteenth year, and about the age 
of fifteen became versed in the higher mathematics. In 
1823 he began to apply algebraic geometry to optics, and 
entered the University of Dublin, where he “ uniformly 
obtained the chief honour in both science and classics.” 
He was appointed Andrews professor of astronomy and 
astronomer royal for Ireland at the age of twenty-one, 
and produced in 1828 his important ‘‘ Theory of Systems 
of Rays,” in which he developed the application of alge- 
bra to optics, and announced two new laws of light,—the 
internal and external conical refraction of biaxal crystals. 
He received a gold medal from the Royal Society of 
London for this discovery, in reference to which Professor 
Pliicker, of Bonn, declared, ‘“‘ No experiment in physics 
has made such an impression on my mind.” He was 
chosen president of the Royal Irish Academy in 1837. 
Among his chief works is “ Elements of Quaternions,” 
(1866.) Died in 1865. ‘There can be but one opinion,” 
says the “North British Review” for September, 1866, 
“of the extraordinary genius and untiring energy of him 
who, unaided, composed in so short a time two such 
enormous treatises as the ‘Lectures,’ (1853,) and the 
“Elements of Quaternions,’ (1866.) As a repertory of 
mathematical facts and a triumph of analytical and geo- 
metrical power, they can be compared ‘only with such 
imperishable works as the ‘Principia’ and the ‘Mé- 
canique Analytique.’” 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for 1866. 

Ham/ley, (Lieutenant-Colonel EpDwarpD BRucg,) 
R.A., a contemporary British writer of fiction, published 
“Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” (2 vols., 1854,) and “The 
Story of a Campaign: a Narrative of the War in 
Southern Russia, written in the Crimea,” (1855.) These 
works first appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

Hamlin, (HANNIBAL,) an American Senator, born at 
Paris, Oxford county, Maine, in August, 1809. He prac- 
tised law from 1833 to 1848. He was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Maine in 1837, 1839, and 
1840, and represented a district of that State in Congress 
from 1843 to 1847. In May, 1848, he was elected a 
Senator of the United States for four years, to fill a 
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vacancy. He was re-elected a Senator for six years by 
the legislature of Maine in 1851. He was originally a 
Democrat, but differed from his party on the question 
of slavery, and joined the Republicans about 1855. In 
1857 he was Governor of Maine for a short time, but, 
having been again elected to the Federal Senate, he 
resigned the office of Governor. He was elected Vice- 
President of the United States by the Republicans in 
1860. In January, 1869, he was again elected a Senator 
of the United States. 

Hammarsk6ld or Hammarskoeld, ham/mars- 
chéld’, (LARs,) an able Swedish critic and author, born 
at Tuna, in Calmar, in 1785. He published a volume 
of poems, “ Poetiska Studier,” (1813,) ‘‘ Hellvin och E]- 
vina,” a tale, (1817,) “Swedish Literature,” (‘Svenska 
Vitterheten,” 1818,) which is highly commended, and 
an excellent work entitled “‘ Historical Remarks on the 
Progress and Development of Philosophic Studies in 
Sweden,” (1821.) Died in 1827. 

See ‘‘ Minnen af L. Hammarskoeld,’”’ 1827. 

Hammer, ham/mer, (JULIuS,) a German writer, born 
at Dresden in 1810, published “ Life and Dreaming,” 
(“Leben und Traum,” 1839,) and other novels. A volume 
of his poems, entitled ‘‘Look around thee and Look 
within thee,” (Schaw um Dich und schaw’ in Dich,” 
1851,) was often reprinted. 

Hammerer, h4m/meh-rer, (JOHANN,), an Alsatian 
architect and sculptor, superintended the erection of the 
Strasburg Cathedral from 1510 to 1520. 

Hammerich, haim/meh-rik, (FREDERIK PEDER 
ADOLF,) a Danish author and divine, born at Copen- 
hagen in 1809. He produced popular national songs in 
a work entitled “Skandinaviske Reiseminder,” (1840,) 
“ Heroic Songs,” (‘‘Heltesange,” 1841,) “The Awaken- 
ing of Denmark,” (1848,) and other admired poems. In 
1845 he became pastor of a church in Copenhagen. He 
published several well-written works on Danish history, 
among which is “ Denmark under the Union of Calmar,” 
(“Denmark under de Nordiske Rigers Forening 1375- 
1523,” 1849.) 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.” 

Hammerlein, ham/mer-lin’, [ Lat. MALtr/ouus, ] 
(FELIX,) a Swiss theologian, born in Zurich in 1389. He 
distinguished himself at the Council of Bale by his zeal 
for the maintenance of discipline. He wrote many 
religious treatises, which exposed him to persecution, 
and was condemned to perpetual detention in a convent, 
where he died about 1460. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Hammer-Puregstall, von, fon ham’/mer poore’stal’, 
(JOSEPH,) BARON, an eminent German Orientalist and 
historian, was born at Gratz, in Styria, in 1774. He was 
a friend of Goethe, Herder, and Wieland in his youth, 
In 1802 he went to Constantinople as secretary of lega- 
tion, and in 1807 he returned to Vienna, where he chiefly 
resided. He was appointed interpreter to the imperial 
court about 1815, and aulic councillor in 1817. He spoke 
and wrote ten foreign languages, among which were the 
Persian, Arabic, Greek, and Turkish. His literary career 
was long and prosperous. He was elected president of 
the Academy of Vienna in 1847, and was an associate 
of the French Institute. Probably no other European 
has been so successful in the illustration of the manners, 
history, and literature of the Mussulmans. His histories 
are the most complete that we have on the subjects of 
which he treats. One of his chief works is a “ History of 
the Ottoman Empire,” (“Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reichs,” 10 vols., 1827-35.) He was author of numerous 
other works, among which are a “History of Ottoman 
Poetry,” (4 vols., 1836-38,) and a “ History of Arabic 
Literature,” (“Literaturgeschichte der Araber,” 7 vols. 
4to, 1850-56.) He also translated poems from the Per- 
sian, Arabic, etc. His original name was JosEPpH Ham- 
MER; but, having in 1837 inherited certain estates of the 
Counts of Purgstall, he added their name to his own, 
and was created a baron. Died in 1856. 


7 C: oe . . . 2? 
See his Autobiography, ‘f Denkwiirdigkeiten aus meinem Leben ; 
K. Scurorrmann, ‘ Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall;’ yee 
Quarterly” for November, 1827; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 


Ham/mond, (AnrHoNy,) M.P., born at Somersham 
Place, England, in 1668, gained distinction in literature 
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and parliamentary eloquence. In 1720 he edited a “ New 
Miscellany of Original Poems,” some of which were his 
own productions. Died in 1738. 

Hammond, (Henry,) an English divine and author, 
born at Chertsey in 1605, was appointed Archdeacon of 
Chichester in 1643, and canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1645. Being a zealous royalist, he attended Charles 
J. as chaplain while he was a prisoner in 1646-47. He 
was an excellent orator, and an author of superior merit. 
Among his works are “A Practical Catechism,” (1644,) 
“Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testament,” 
(1653,) “ Paraphrase and Annotations on the Book of 
Psalms,” (1659,) and “A Pacific Discourse on God’s 
Grace and Decrees,” (1660.) ‘I would recommend,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ Lowth and Patrick on the Old Tes- 
tament, and Hammond on the New.” Died in 1660. 

See BisHop FE tt, ‘‘ Life of H. Hammond,” 1661; R. FuLMAN, 
“Life of H. Hammond,”’ 1684. 

Hammond, (JABEZ D.,) an American lawyer and 
writer. He represented a district of New York in Con- 
gress in 1815-17, and was elected regent of the Uni- 
versity of New York in 1845. He wrote a “ Political 
History of New York,” (2 vols., 1843,) and a “Life of 
Silas Wright.” Died at Cherry Valley in 1855. 

Ham/mond, (James,) M.P., an English poet, son of 
Anthony, noticed above, was born about 1710. He was 
equerry to the Prince of Wales, and sat in Parliament in 
1741. He wrote ‘Love Elegies,” (partly translated or 
imitated from Tibullus.) Died in 1742. 

Hammond, (JAMES HamIvron,) a politician, born in 
Newberry district, South Carolina, in 1807. He was a 
nullifier about 1832, was elected to Congress in 1835, 
and was chosen Governor of South Carolina in 1842. In 
1857 he became a United States Senator. Died in 1861. 

Hammond, (LE Roy,) CoLONEL, an American officer, 
born in Richmond county, Virginia, about 1740. He 
removed to South Carolina, where he fought against the 
British in 1776-82 and distinguished himself as a leader 
in guerilla warfare. Died about 1800. 

Hammond, (Marcus C. M.,) a military writer, a 
brother of James H. Hammond, noticed above, was born 
in Newberry district, South Carolina, in 1814, and gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1836. He wrote for the “ South- 
ern Quarterly” a series of essays on the Mexican war. 

Hammond, (SAMUEL,) an able American officer, born 
in Richmond county, Virginia, in 1757. He served with 
distinction at King’s Mountain, Cowpens, Eutaw, and 
other battles in South Carolina and Georgia. He was 
appointed civil and military commandant of Upper 
Louisiana about 1805. In 1831 he became secretary of 
state of South Carolina. Died in 1842. 

Hammond, (WILLIAM A.,) an American surgeon 
and distinguished medical writer, born in Annapolis, 
Maryland, August 28, 1828, graduated as M.D. at the 
University of New York in 1848, and entered the army as 
assistant surgeon. In October, 1860, he was appointed 
professor of anatomy and physiology in the University 
of Maryland. In 1861 he re-entered the army, was 
appointed surgeon-general in April, 1862, and was dis- 
missed in August, 1864. He has published, besides other 
valuable works, “ Military Hygiene,” (1863,) and “Sleep 

and its Derangements,” (1869.) 

Hamon, /amén’, (JEAN,) a distinguished Jansenist 
writer, was born at Cherbourg in 1618. He entered the 
monastery of Port-Royal about 1650, before which he 
had acquired distinction by his talents. He was ex- 
tremely abstemious or ascetic in his way of life. He 
wrote treatises on prayer and on solitude, and other de- 
votional works, the morality and unction of which entitle 
him to rank with the best writers of Port-Royal. He 
practised medicine before and after his retirement from 
the world. Died in 1687. 

“Tout brillant de savoir, @’esprit et d’éloquence 
I] courut au désert chercher Pobscurité.”*—Bor.eau. 
ssk, ‘‘ Histoi - 29-66 
wists eens, punossts " istoie de Port Royal” “ Nouvel 

Hamon, (JEAN Louts,) a French painter of genre, 
born at Plouha (Cétes-du-Nord) in 1821. His works 
are admired for grace, finesse, and subtlety of idea and 
execution. Among his master-pieces are ‘ My Sister 
is not here,” (1853,) “Cupid and his Flock,” (1855,) 


and “The Butterfly Chained,” (‘Le Papillon enchainé,” 
1857. 

bibs (JOHN,) an illustrious English patriot 
and statesman, born in London in 1594, was the eldest 
son of William Hampden of Hampden and Elizabeth 
Cromwell, who was aunt of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well. He inherited at an early age the ample estate of 
his ancestors, in the county of Bucks. Having been edu- 
cated at Oxford, he became in 1613 astudent in the Inner 
Temple, and attained proficiency both in literature and 
law. While a student, he was chosen to write an epitha- 
lamium on the marriage of the princess Elizabeth, sister 
of Charles I. In 1619 he married Elizabeth Symeon, 
and in the next year was returned to Parliament by the 
borough of Grampound. Of his private life not many 
particulars have been recorded. It appears that party 
spirit and detraction failed to find any vice in his morals 
or any vulnerable point in his character. Clarendon men- 
tions a change which occurred in his habits, probably, 
about the age of twenty-five. ‘On a sudden,” he says, 
“from a life of great pleasure and license, he retired to 
extraordinary sobriety and strictness.” But even after 
this change ‘he preserved his natural cheerfulness and 
vivacity, and, above all, a flowing courtesy to all men.” 
Hampden represented Wendover in the House of Com- 
mons in 1625, and also in the next Parliament, which met 
in 1626 and denied the right of the king to levy tonnage 
and poundage without their consent. When the king 
resorted to a forced loan, Hampden, with many others, 
refused to pay his portion, and was imprisoned. Having 
been restored to Jiberty, he entered Parliament in 1628, 
and distinguished himself by his industry and capacity 
for business. The king having resolved to dispense with 
Parliaments, Hampden retired to his estate in 1629, and 
passed many years in rural occupations. In 1636 he 
obtained great credit and popularity by his firm resistance 
to the arbitrary measures of the court in reference to 
ship-money. The sum required of him was only a few 
shillings; but, as he considered the demand despotic in 
principle and tendency, he thought it his duty to abide 
by the constitution, and refused to pay a farthing. To- 
wards the end of 1636 this great cause was tried in 
the Exchequer Chamber before all the (twelve) judges 
of England. The arguments of the counsel occupied 
about twelve days. Four of the judges decided in Hamp- 
den’s favour, and seven or eight against him. 

Many Puritans now sought a refuge from persecution 
and oppression by emigration to America under the 
auspices of Lord Say and Lord Brooke. Hampden, 
perceiving that neither his person nor his property was 
safe, determined to follow their example. In 1638, in com- 
pany with his cousin, Oliver Cromwell, he took passage 
in a ship on the point of saiJing to America, when the 
voyage was arrested by an order of Council, and the two 
friends remained, to teach despotic power an ever-memo- 
rable lesson. In 1640 the king called the famous Long 
Parliament, in which Hampden sat as a member for 
Bucks, being regarded as the leader of the opposition 
and the most popular man in England. ‘ He was,” says 
Macaulay, ‘“‘a greater master of parliamentary tactics 
than any man of his time. . . . His speaking was ready, 
weighty, perspicuous, condensed. He seldom rose till 
late in a debate.” In 1641 the court proposed to form 
a popular administration, under the direction of the Earl 
of Bedford, and to select Hampden as tutor of the Prince 
of Wales; but the death of the earl prevented this de- 
sirable consummation. During the stormy debate whick 
attended the passage of the Grand Remonstrance, when 
the excited disputants were near coming to blows, they 
were pacified, as.an eye-witness states, “by the sagacity 
and great calmness of Mr. Hampden.” 

On the 3d of January, 1642, the king sent the attor- 
ney-general to impeach Hampden, Pym, Hollis, and two 
other members of the House, ona charge of high treason. 
As the Commons refused to surrender these members, 
Charles went in person, with his guards, to arrest them 
in their seats; but the five members had retired a few 
minutes before, and escaped from his grasp. This des- 
perate attempt against the privilege of Parliament excited 
the greatest indignation. The city of London rose in 
arms. In a few days the Commons openly defied the 
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court, and the citizens escorted the accused members 
in triumph back to their seats in Westminster. When 
the news reached Buckinghamshire, four thousand free- 
holders rode to London to defend their representative. 

When all attempts to negotiate had failed between the 
two parties, Hampden received a commission as colonel, 
and raised a regiment in his own county. They wore 
the device “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum,” a fitting motto 
for one whose character was so straightforward and 
determined. As a member of the committee of public 
safety, he was incessantly employed in a variety of 
labours. Had he lived a few years longer, it is probable 
he would have been commander-in-chief. He took part 
in the battle of Edgehill, and in several skirmishes, ex- 
posing his person with a bravery bordering on rashness. 
In June, 1643, Prince Rupert, returning from a maraud- 
ing expedition, encountered Hampden, with a small 
troop, on Chalgrove field. In the first charge Hamp- 
den received a fatal shot in the shoulder ; and a few days 
after the great Commoner expired. 

He left three sons and six daughters, whose mother 
died in 1634. Clarendon, though a political opponent, 
renders the following tribute to his memory: “ He was 
indeed a very wise man, and possessed with the most 
absolute spirit of popularity, and the most absolute 
faculties to govern the people, of any man I ever knew. 
... His reputation of honesty was universal... . The 
eyes of all men were fixed upon him as their patriz 
pater, and the pilot that must steer the vessel through 
the tempests that threatened it.” 

See Lorp Nucent, ‘‘ Memorials of Hampden,’’ 1832; Mac- 
AULAY’S review of the same, in his ‘‘ Essays;’? CLARENDON, 
“History of the Rebellion;” Joun Forster, ‘‘ Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen ;” Hume, ‘“‘ History of England,’’ chap. lvi.; 
Guizot, “Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre;’? HaAvLLam, 
“Constitutional History of England;’?? Isaac Disraett, “ Eliot, 
Hampden, and Pym,” 1832. 

Hampden, (Rev. RENN Dicxkson,) an English divine 
and scholar, born in Barbadoes about 1794. He became 
a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, where he was also 
a tutor. He published, among other works, ‘“ Philo- 
sophical Evidence of Christianity,” (1827,) and “The 
Scholastic Philosophy in its Relation to Christian The- 
ology,” (1832.) In 1836 he was appointed by the Whig 
ministry regius professor of divinity at Oxford. This 
appointment gave rise to a fierce controversy. It 
was condemned by the high-church party, who charged 
Hampden with unsoundness of doctrine; and it was 
stigmatized by Southey as ‘‘an insult to the University.” 
He became Bishop of Hereford in 1847. He contributed 
able articles on Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle to the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Died in 1868. 

Hampden, (RICHARD,) a son of the great John Hamp- 
den, was a Whig member of the House of Commons 
in 1689, also a commissioner of the treasury, and member 
of the privy council. In 1690 he was made chancellor 
of the exchequer,—“ probably to reward him for the 
moderation of his conduct,” says Macaulay. 

See Macauray’s ‘‘ History of England,’’ vol. ii, chap. x. ; vol. iii. 
chaps. xi. and xv. 

Ham/per, (WILLIAM,) an English biographer and 
antiquary, born at Birmingham in 1776. He served as 
magistrate in Warwickshire. Among his works were 
several antiquarian treatises in the “Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,” and “The Life, Diary, and Correspondence of 
Sir William Dugdale,” (1837,) which contains valuable 
historical information. Died in 1831. 

Hamp’ton, (Rev. JAMES,) an English translator, who 
published a version of the ‘‘ General History” of Polybius, 
(2 vols. 4to, 1756-72,) with a preface by Dr. Johnson. 
“The English translator,” says Gibbon, “has preserved 
the admirable sense and improved the coarse original.” 
Died in 1778. 

Hamp’ton, (WApE,) an American general, born in 
South Carolina in 1755. He served in the Revolutionary 
war, and gained the rank of brigadier-general in 1809. 
He commanded an army which made an unsuccessful 
invasion of Canada in October, 1813. Died in 1835. 

Hampton, (WADE,) a grandson of the preceding, was 
born at Columbia or Charleston, South Carolina, about 
1828, or, as others say, in 1818. He took arms against 


the Union in 1861, served as a brigadier-general at the | 


battle of Antietam, September, 1862, and was wounded 
at Gettysburg, July, 1863. Having been raised to the 
rank ot major-general, he commanded all the cavalry of 
Lee’s army in Virginia in the summer of 1864. He served 
in South Carolina in February, 1865, and, according to 
the report of General Sherman, “ ordered that all cotton, 
public and private, should be moved into the streets [of 
Columbia] and fired.” Generals Hampton and Sherman 
mutually accused each other of burning Columbia. 

See “‘Southern Generals,’? anonymous, 1865; GREELEY, ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Conflict,”’ vol. il. pp. 699-701. 

Hamsfort, hams’fort, (CORNELIUS,) a Danish _his- 
torian, who published in 1585 a succession of Kings of 
Denmark from Dan to Frederick II. He also wrote a 
“Chronology of Danish History.” Died in 1627. 

Hamza, him/z4, surnamed AL-HADEE, (or AL-HADi,) 
z.é. “the Director,” called by some authorities the founder 
of the sect of the Druses, flourished in Cairo about the 
year 1000. Hewrote the “ Book of Testimonies to the 
Mysteries of the Unity,” thought by some to rival the 
Koran. 

Hamza, or Hamzah, was also the name of one of 
Mohammed’s foster-brothers. He fell at Bedr, 622 A.D. 

Hanbal. See [pN-HANBAL. 

Hancarville, a’, dén’kar‘véel’, the title of an ingenious 
French antiquary, whose proper name was PIERRE FRAN- 
cols Hugues, (/iig,) born at Nancy in 1719. He lived 
many years in Italy, and attained some skill in design. 
He published a splendid work entitled “ Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman Antiquities, drawn from the Cabinet of Sir 
William Hamilton,” (4 vols., Naples, 1766,) and “ Re- 
searches into the Origin, Spirit, and Progress of the Arts 
in Greece,” (1785.) Died in Padua in 1805. 

Hanckius, hank’e-us, or Hanke, hank’eh, (MARTIN,) 
a German philologist, born near Breslau in 1633. He 
became professor of history in Breslau in 1661, and after- 
wards inspector of the Lutheran schools. He wrote a 
useful work on Roman historians, entitled “De Roma- 
narum Rerum Scriptoribus,” (1669-75,) and several inter- 
esting works on the civil and literary history of Silesia, 
among which is a work on learned Silesians, “ De Sile- 
slis Indigenis eruditis ab Anno 1165 ad Annum 1550,” 
(1707.) Died in 1709. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’’ Caspar 
Naumann, ‘‘ Martinalia Christiana, seu Concio funebris in Obitum 
M. Hanckii,”’ 1710. 

Han/cock, (JoHN,) an American statesman, born in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, January 12, 1737, graduated at 
Harvard in 1754. He became a merchant of Boston, 
and heir to a large fortune. His wife was a daughter of 
Edmund Quincy. He was chosen a member of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts in 1766, 
became a bold assertor of liberty, and was president of 
the Provincial Congress in 1774. In June, 1775, Gov- 
ernor Gage offered a pardon to all the rebels except 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock. He was chosen 
president of the Continental Congress in 1775, and 
signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776. Having 
resigned his seat in Congress, on account of ill health, 
in October, 1777, he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1780. He was a very popular Governor, and 
was annually re-elected, except for the years 1785 and 
1786, until his death. His eloquence, his affable dispo- 
sition, and his polished manners rendered him a general 
favourite. Asa presiding officer, he was dignified and 
very successful. He made a generous use of his fortune, 
and was a liberal benefactor to Harvard College. Died 
in October, 1793. 

See Goonricu, “ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ;”’ BANcRoFT, “‘ History of the United States.” 

Hancock, (WINFIELD Sco1t,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can general, born in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, in 
1824. He graduated at West Point in 1844, and served 
as lieutenant in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) after which 
he was employed for several years in Missouri. In 1855 
he obtained the rank of captain. He was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861, and served with 
distinction in the army of the Potomac in the spring of 
1862. He took part in the battle of Antietam, Septem- 
ber, 1862, and when General Richardson was killed 
there, succeeded him as commander of a division, which 
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he directed at Fredericksburg in December of that year. 
He commanded a corps at the battle of Gettysburg, July 
I-3, 1863, where he was wounded. In the spring of 
1864 he obtained command of the second corps of the 
army of General Grant. His corps captured nearly 4000 
prisoners, and twenty pieces of cannon, in the battle 
fought near Spottsylvania Court-House on the 12th of 
May, 1864. He was promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general of the regular army in August of that year. In 
August, 1867, he was appointed commander of the fifth 
military district, comprising Louisiana and Texas. He 
resigned that position in March, 1868. He received at 
the National Democratic Convention of July, 18638, one 
hundred and forty-four and a half votes as a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

Hand, hant, (FERDINAND GOTTHELf,) a German 
philologist, born at Plauen, in Saxony, in 1786. He was 
professor of Greek literature in the University of Jena 
from 1817 until 1851. Among his principal works are 
a “Treatise on Latin Style,” (Lehrbuch des Latei- 
nischen Stil,” 1833,) and ‘“‘ Aisthetics of the Musical 
Art,” (2 vols., 1837-41.) Died in 1851. 

See Gustav Queck, “‘ F. G. Hand nach seinem Leben und Wirken 
dargestellt,”’ 1852. 

Han/del, [Ger. HANDEL or HAENDEL, hén/del,] 
(GEORGE FREDERICK,) one of the most excellent, pro- 
found, and original of musical composers, was born at 
Halle, in Prussian Saxony, on the 24th of February, 
1684. He manifested in childhood a ruling passion for 
music, which he studied first under Zachau of Halle, 
and composed sonatas at the age of ten. In 1703 he 
became connected with the Opera of Hamburg, where 
in the next year he produced his “ Almeria” with great 
success. He visited Italy in 1708, and composed his 
first Italian opera, ‘ Rodrigo,” which was performed at 
Florence. Having produced other operas, etc. at Venice 
and Rome, he went to England in 1710, and composed 
the music for the opera ‘ Rinaldo,” which was greatly 
admired. In 1712 he settled in England, and in 1714 
became chapel-master of George I. 

About 1720 he was engaged as manager of the new 
Academy of Music founded by the English nobility, and 
composed the opera “ Radamista,” which was received 
with great enthusiasm. After he had produced many 
other operas, he retired from the direction of the Acad- 
emy in 1728. He lost/nearly all his fortune, £ 10,000, in 
an unsuccessful attempt to support another opera-house 
between 1728 and 1740. ‘Thenceforth devoting himself 
to sacred music, which is the chief foundation of his 
celebrity, he composed the oratorio of “Saul,” (1740,) 
and in 1741 his sublime master-piece, the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
which was received with immense applause. Among his 
other oratorios (the words of all of which are English) 
are “Samson,” “Moses in Egypt,” “ Joshua,” (1747,) 
and “ Jephthah,” (1751.) 

He became blind in 1751, but continued for several 
years to conduct his oratorios in public concerts. He 
died in April, 1759, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Handel is regarded by some critics as the 
greatest composer that ever lived. He was chiefly pre- 
eminent in majesty and sublimity of conception. The 
centennial anniversary of his birth was celebrated in 
London, in 1784, with great éclat. 

See “‘ Life of Handel” in BuRNEy’s “ History of Music ;”” EscuEn- 
BuRG, ‘‘ Life of Handel,” (in German,) 1785; Marueson, “ Life 
of Handel,” (in German,) 1761; Féris, © Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens;’? J. M. Weisspeck, “ Der grosse Musikus G. F. Hin- 
del im Universalruhme,” 1805; ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 


1857; “‘Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 1857; “ British Ouar- 
terly Review” for January, 1862, Y » 18573 Q 


Handjeri. See Hanjert. 

Handmann, hant’/man, (EMANUEL,) a Swiss painter 
Bs bit and portraits, born at Bale in 1718; died in 
1781. 

Haneefah or Hanifa, h4-nee’fa, Aboo-al-NomAan- 
Ibn-Tabet, (Abfi-al-Noman-Ibn- (or Ebn-) Tha- 
bet—&/b00 4l no-mfn/ tb’n ta’bet,) the founder of the sect 
of Haneefites, the first of the four orthodox sects amone 
Mohammedans, was born at Cufa about 700 a.b. T his 
sect prevails chiefly among the Turks and Tartars, They 
are called by an Arabian writer followers of reason, while 
the other three sects are called followers of tradition, as 
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being more tenacious of the traditions of the prophet, 
Haneefa died in prison at Bagdad in 767. He was im- 
prisoned because he refused to act as kAdi, or judge. 
alleging that he was unfit for the office. It is said that 
while in prison he read the Koran through seven thou- 
sand times. 

See SAtr’s ‘‘ Koran,” Preliminary Discourse. 


Hanel or Haenel, ha’nel, (ERNsT JuLtus,) a German 
sculptor, born at Dresden about 1810, executed a statue 
of Beethoven, which was erected at Bonn in 1845. 

Hanel or Haenel, (Gusrav FRIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German jurist, born in 1792 at Leipsic, where he became 
professor of law about 1838. He edited “Ulpianus de 
Edendo,” (1838,) ‘* Codex Theodosianus,” (1839-42,) and 
other works. 

Hanel, Haenel, or Handl, hand, (JAkos,) surnamed 
GALLUS, a German composer, born in Carniola about 
1550, was imperial chapel-master at Vienna. His “ Media 
in Vita” is esteemed a master-piece. Died in 1590. 

Hanfstangel or MHanfstaengel, hanf’sténg’el, 
(FRANZ,) a German lithographer, born in Upper Bavaria 
in 1804. His chief work is “The Principal Pictures in 
the Royal Gallery of Dresden,” (1836-52.) 

Hang’er, (Colonel GrorGr,) a whimsical English 
writer, born in 1760, was a younger son of Lord Cole- 
raine. Among his works is his “ Life, Adventures, and 
Opinions,” (1801.) Died in 1824. 

Hangest, de, deh 26n’zhést’, (JEROME,)a French theo- 
logian, born at Compiégne, wrote against Luther. Died 
in 1538. 

Hanifa. See HANEEFAH. 

Hanjeri or Handjeri, han’jeh-ree, (ALEXANDER,) 
PRINCE, a noted linguist, born at Constantinople in 1760, 
was appointed Hospodar of Moldavia by the Sultan in 
1807. He removed to Moscow about 1821. He com- 
piled a “ Dictionary of the French, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Languages,” (3 vols., 1844.) Died at Moscow 
in 1854. 

Hanka, hank’4, (WENCESLAUS,) a distinguished Bo- 
hemian antiquary and critic, born at Horenowes in 1791. 
He was liberally educated at Prague, and about 1820 
became librarian of the Bohemian Museum of that city. 
He discovered in 1817, at Kralodvor, a precious manu- 
script of old Bohemian poems, which are greatly ad- 
mired, and of which he published an edition, called 
“ Kralodvorsky Rukopis,” (1817.) He published a ‘ Col- 
lection of Bohemian Poems of the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Centuries,” (5 vols., 1817-25,) and other works. 

Hanke. See HAnckius, (MARTIN.) 

Hanke, hank’eh, (HENRIETTE WILHELMINE,) a suc- 
cessful German novelist, originally named ARNDT, was 
born at Jauer, in Silesia, in 1785. She produced about 
one hundred volumes of novels, among which we may 
name “ Claudia,” (1825,) “‘ The Pearls,” (1836,) and “My 
Winter Garden,” (1854.) 

Hanke or Haenke, hénk’eh, (THADDEUS,) a Bohe- 
mian naturalist and traveller, born at Kreibitz in 1761, 
visited Mexico and the islands of the South Sea. Died 
in Peru in 1817. A description of the plants which he 
collected was published in 1825. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Han’/mer, (JONATHAN,) an English nonconformist 
minister, born at Barnstaple ; died in 1687. 

Hanmer, (MEREDITH,) an English scholar and divine, 
born in 1543. He produced a translation of the “ Eccle- 
siastic Histories of Eusebius, Socrates, and Evagrius,” 
(1577-) Died in 1604. 

Hanmer, (Sir THOMAS,) an English legislator, born 
about 1676, was for thirty years a member of the House 
of Commons, of which he was chosen Speaker in 1713. 
He published an edition of Shakspeare on which much 
time and labour were expended, (1744.) Died in 1746. 


See Sir H. Bunsury, ‘‘ Life of Sir Thomas Hanmer,” 1838. 


Hann, penne an English mathematician, born about 
1799; died in London in 1856. 

Han/na, (Rev. WILLIAM,) LL.D., a British clergyman, 
a son-in-law of the eminent Dr. Chalmers, was born at 
Belfast in 1808, He became editor of the “ North British 
Review” about 1846, and afterwards edited the ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers,” (4 vols., 
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1849-52.) In 1850 he became colleague of Dr. Guthrie 
in Saint John’s Church, Edinburgh. He published about 
1868 a ‘‘ Life of Christ,” (6 vols.) 
Han/nah, [Heb. 13M,] a Hebrew matron, was the 
wife of Elkanah, and the mother of the prophet Samuel. 
See I. Samuel i. and ii. 


Han/nay, (JAMEs,) a successful British writer of 
fiction, was born at Dumfries in 1827. He served about 
five years in the royal navy, from which he retired in 
1845. He contributed to several periodicals and jour- 
nals, and gained distinction by his novel “Singleton 
Fontenoy,” (3 vols., 1850.) Among his other works are 
e a and Satirists,” (1853,) and ‘‘Eustace Conyers,” 

1855.) 

Hanneken or Hannecken, hian’/neh-ken, (MEM- 
NON,) a German Lutheran minister, born at Blaxen, in 
Oldenburg, in 1§95; died in 1671. 

His son, PHitipe Lupwic, born at Marburg in 1637, 
was a writer on theology. Died in 1706. 

Hanneman, han’neh-m4n’, (ADRIAN,) a Dutch por- 
trait-painter, born at the Hague about 1610. He worked 
in his native place with a high reputation, and was 
patronized by the princes of the house of Nassau. He 
also painted allegorical subjects. Died after 1666. 

Hannetaire, /4n’tar’, (JEAN Nico_as Servan- 
doni—sér’vén’do’ne’,) a French comedian, born at 
Grenoble in 1718, excelled in the personation of Mo- 
liere’s characters. He wrote “Observations on the Art 
of a Comedian,” (1764,) which was often reprinted. 
“This work,” says Marmontel, “‘is one of the few whose 
fault is too great brevity.” Died in 1780. 

Han/ni-bal, a grandson of that Hamilcar who was 
killed in 480 B.c. He invaded Sicily with a large army 
in 409 B.c., and defeated the Syracusans at Himera. He 
died at Agrigentum in 406. 

Hannibal, a son of Gisco, a general of the first 
Punic war. He ravaged the coast of Italy with a large 
fleet in 261 B.c., and was defeated in a great naval battle 
by Duilius in 260. He was killed by his mutinous troops 
about 258 B.c. 

Han/ni-bal or An/ni-bal, [Gr. ’Avvi6ac ; Fr. ANNI- 
BAL, 4’ne’b4l’; It. ANNIBALE, 4n-ne-b4a/Ja, or ANNIBAL, 
an-ne-bal’,] one of the greatest generals that ever lived, 
was born about 247 B.c. He was the son of the Cartha- 
ginian commander Hamilcar Barca, who was killed in 
battle in 229 B.c. When he was but nine years old, he 
was taken to Spain by his father, who then caused him 
solemnly to swear on the altar of the gods an eternal 
hostility to the Romans,—an oath which he appears never 
to have forgotten, This anecdote was related by Han- 
nibal himself, many years later, to Antiochus the Great, 
King of Syria. Hannibal was present at the battle in 
which his father fell, and had already given proof of 
superior military genius in several campaigns in Spain, 
On the death of Hasdrubal, Hamilcar’s son-in-law, (221 
B.C.,) Hannibal became commander-in-chief of the army, 
then engaged in the subjugation of some Spanish tribes, 
which he completed in two campaigns, 221 and 220 B.c. 

Early in the year 219 he attacked Saguntum, which 
was situated on the Iberus (Ebro) and was an ally of 
the Romans. The Saguntines defended their city with 
desperate courage, but it was taken after a siege of eight 
months. This was the beginning of the second Punic 
war, which Hannibal did not wish to avert or postpone. 
Having resolved upon the invasion of Italy, he crossed 
the Ebro in the spring of 218 B.c. with about 100,000 
men; but his army was greatly reduced in number before 
he reached the Rhone. In his march across the Alps, 
which was one of the most remarkable military achieve- 
ments of antiquity, he was opposed by the Gaulish 
mountaineers, and lost about 30,000 men. Great di- 
versity of opinion has prevailed among the learned in 
respect to the route by which he crossed the Alps. Ac- 
cording to some ancient authors, he removed the rocks 
which obstructed his passage by means of vinegar ; 


‘‘ Diducit scopulos et montem rumpit aceto,”"* 
JUVENAL, Satire X. 


* Literally, ‘‘ He separates the rocks and breaks the mountain with 
vinegar.’’—Respecting this much-vexed question, the reader is re- 
ferred to the works named at the close of this article. 
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When he entered the plains of Piedmont, he had 
about 26,000 men, of whom 6000 were cavalry and all 
were veterans. He met a Roman army, commanded by 
Publius Scipio, near the Ticinus, (now Ticino,) and gained 
avictory in a battle between the cavalry of the two armies. 
Scipio retreated to Placentia, and was joined by another 
army, under the consul T. Sempronius, who, confiding 
in the superior numbers of the Romans, eagerly offered 
battle on the banks of the Trebia. Hannibal gained 
here a complete victory about the end of 218, and in the 
ensuing winter increased his army by numerous recruits 
obtained among the friendly tribes of Gauls. In the 
spring of 217 he entered Etruria, and encountered a 
Roman army under the consul Flaminius, whom he 
defeated in a great battle at Lake Thrasymene. Han- 
nibal took in this action about 15,000 prisoners, many 
of whom were Italian allies of the Romans. The victo- 
rious general liberated without ransom these Italians, in 
the hope that by this course he might detach some states 
of Italy from the alliance with Rome. He next marched 
into Apulia, where he passed a great part of the summer, 
during which the dictator Fabius took command of the 
Roman army and adopted a defensive policy. Hannibal 
entered and devastated the fertile plains of Campania, 
but could not induce Fabius to risk a general battle. 
The Carthaginian army remained in winter-quarters at 
Geronium until late in the spring of 216 B.C. 

The Romans raised an army of about 90,000 men, 
commanded by the consuls L. Atmilius Paulus and C. 
Terentius Varro, who gave battle to Hannibal on the 
banks of the Aufidus, near Cannz, in Apulia, in the 
summer of 216 B.c, The army of Hannibal was proba- 
bly much inferior in number to that of the Romans. The 
battle of Cannz, which was one of the most memorable 
and decisive in universal history, resulted in the rout 
and almost total destruction of the Roman army.) It is 
estimated by Livy and others that more than 40,000 
Romans, including eighty senators, fell on this day ; and 
many thousands were taken prisoners, Hannibal lost 
at Cannz about 4500 men. 

According to some military critics, Hannibal failed to 
improve and follow up this victory with due vigour and 
celerity by an advance against the Roman capital. ‘The 
Apulians, Lucanians, and Bruttians declared in favour 
of Carthage soon after the victory at Cannz; but the 
Romans maintained the contest with a resolute and 
unfaltering spirit, and resorted to the extreme measure 
of arming their slaves. 

Hannibal took about the end of 216 the large and 
opulent city of Capua, the second city of Italy, and there 
passed the ensuing winter, which is considered as the 
turning-point in the fortune of the war. According 
to ancient rhetoricians, his soldiers were enervated by 
their luxurious life in Capua; but Hannibal continued to 
gain victories wherever he commanded in person. The 
Romans, however, changed their plan of operations, and 
adhered to a defensive and Fabian policy, instead of op- 
posing a large army to the enemy. No decisive battles 
were fought in the campaigns of 215 and 214 B.c. Han- 
nibal formed an alliance with Philip of Macedon in 215, 
and made himself master of Tarentum in 213. In the 
year 212 Hasdrubal gained a victory over the two Scipios 
in Spain, and Hannibal defeated Cneius Fulvius at Her- 
donea; but he lost Capua, which was taken in 211. His 
principal adversaries at this period were Fabius Cunc- 
tator and M, Marcellus, who had recently returned from 
the conquest of Syracuse. The latter was led into an 
ambush by Hannibal and was killed in 208 B.c. Hanni- 
bal expected to be reinforced by his brother Hasdrubal, 
who crossed the Alps with an army and entered Cis- 
alpine Gaul; but before he could effect a junction with 
Hannibal he was defeated and killed by the Romans, on 
the Metaurus, in 207 B.c. This was an irreparable dis- 
aster to the Carthaginians, who after that defeat ceased 
to act on the offensive. Having concentrated his forces 
in the peninsula of Bruttium, Hannibal defended himself 
against superior numbers for nearly four years, during 
which he displayed great fertility of resources and mas- 
tery of defensive tactics. He erected near Crotona a 
column, on which he inscribed the principal events of 
his great expedition. 
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In the mean time, Scipio Africanus had passed with a 
victorious army from Spain into Africa, and had gained 
several victories over the Carthaginians, who urged 
Hannibal to return to the defence of his native country. 
About the end of 203 he evacuated Italy and moved his 
army by sea to Leptis, in Africa. The statement that an 
interview occurred between Hannibal and Scipio is dis- 
credited by some historians. In 202 B.c. they fought the 
decisive battle of Zama, in which Hannibal was defeated 
and about 20,000 Carthaginians were slain. The Car- 
thaginians sued for peace, and in 201 B.c. concluded a 
treaty of which the Romans dictated the terms. Thus 
ended the second Punic war, in which Hannibal had 
received little aid from the government of Carthage, and 
had won a long series of victories by his own personal 
influence, resources, and military genius. 

He next turned his attention to political affairs, effected 
some reforms in the administration, and was chosen chief 
magistrate of the republic. He also made constitutional 
changes which reduced the power of the Judges and the 
aristocracy. By these reforms he incurred the enmity 
of a powerful faction, which excited the suspicion of the 
Roman senate by acharge that Hannibal was instigating 
Antiochus of Syria to wage war against Rome. The 
Romans having demanded the expulsion of Hannibal, 
he retired to the court of Antiochus about 194 B.C., 
and was received with great honour. The King of Syria 
soon after commenced hostilities against the Romans, 
and employed Hannibal as a commander, but would 
not follow his advice in the conduct of the war. When 
peace was restored between Antiochus and the Romans, 
in 190 B.c., Hannibal took refuge at the court of Prusias, 
King of Bithynia. The Romans sent an embassy to 
demand the surrender of the fugitive, which Prusias did 
not refuse ; but Hannibal killed himself by poison, and 
thus escaped the power of his enemies, in 183 B.C. 

Plutarch mentions a report that Hannibal and Scipio 
once met at Ephesus after the battle of Zama, and fell 
into conversation about great generals. Hannibal as- 
serted that Alexander was the greatest general the world 
had ever seen, that Pyrrhus was the second, and himself 
the third. Scipio smiled at this, and said, “ But what 
rank would you have placed yourself in if [ had not con- 
quered you?” “O Scipio,” said he, “then I would not 
have placed myself the third, but the first.” (“ Life of 
T. Q. Flaminius.”) His temperance and fortitude are 
extolled by several ancient writers. Polybius expresses 
his admiration of the wonderful management by which 
for a series of years he maintained his authority over an 
army composed of many different nations. 


See Potystus, “‘ History ;’? CorneLius NEpos, ‘‘ Life of Hanni- 
bal;”” BernewiTz, ‘‘ Leben Hannibals,” 1802; PLutarcn, “ Life of 
Fabius Maximus ;”? ARNOLD, “‘ History of Rome,” vol. iii. ; NIEBUHR, 
“* Lectures on Roman History,” vol. i.; VAUDONCOURT, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Campagnes d’Annibal en Italie,” 3 vols., 1812; Breckrr, ‘‘ History 
of the Second Punic War,” (in German;) Rowrin, “ Ancient His- 
tory; A. GErarp, ‘Résumé des Campagnes d’Annibal,’? 1844; 
H. L. Lone, ‘March of Hannibal from the Rhone to the Alps,” 
1831; Joun Wuiraxer, “ Course of Hannibal over the Alps ascer- 


tained,” 2 vols., 1794. 

Han/no, [Gr. “Avver,] a famous Carthaginian navi- 
gator, supposed to have lived about 500 B.c. He com- 
manded an expedition sent to explore the coast of Africa 
beyond the pillars of Hercules. A Greek version of the 
account of his voyage (IlepizAouc) has come down to us. 
Geographers and critics have discussed at great length 
the questions of the date and extent of his voyage, which 
remain undetermined. 

Hanno, a Carthaginian general, who commanded in 
the war against Agathocles, King of Sicily. He was 
killed in a battle near Carthage about 309 B.c. 

Hanno, a Carthaginian general, who commanded in 
Sicily in the first Punic war. He was defeated by the 
Romans in a great battle near Agrigentum in 262 B.c 
and recalled to Carthage. Hanno and Hamilcar com: 
manded jointly at the naval battle of Ecnomus, where 
the Romans gained the victory in 256 B.c; : 

Hanno, a Carthaginian admiral, commanded in a 
great naval battle near Sicily in the year 241 B.c.,in which 
he was defeated by the Roman consul Lutatius Catulus, 
This action terminated the first Punic war, and secured 
to Rome the empire of the sea. He was punished with 
death for this disaster by the senate of Carthage. 
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Hanno, a son of Bomilcar, a Carthaginian general 
who, in the second Punic war, followed Hannibal in his 
invasion of Italy. He commanded the right wing at the 
battle of Cannz, 216 B.C., after which, at the head of a 
separate force, he took Crotona. He was defeated near 
Beneventum by Tiberius Gracchus in 214, but he routed 
the army of L. Pomponius in the next year. Having 
returned to Carthage after Scipio had invaded Africa, 
he commanded the army for a short time until the arrival 
of Hannibal, in 202 B.c. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxi., xxiii., xxv., and xxvii. 5 
Appian, “ Punica.”” 

Hanno, surnamed THE GREAT, (a title which his ac- 
tions apparently did not justify,) was the leader of the 
aristocratic party of Carthage, and a political rival of 
Hamilcar Barca. Having acquired distinction in Africa 
during the first Punic war, he was appointed in 240 B.C, 
to command the army against the revolted mercenaries. 
After the enemy had surprised his camp, his incompe- 
tence became so apparent that the senate gave the com- 
mand to Hamilcar Barca, or perhaps divided it between 
him and Hanno. He maintained in the councils of Car 
thage a persistent hostility to the influence and policy 
of Hamilcar and his son Hannibal, and opposed the 
prosecution of the second Punic war, (217-201 B.C.) 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxi., xxiii., and xxx. 


Hanouman or Hanooman. See HANUMAN. 

Hanriot. See HENRIOT. 

Han/sard, (LUKE,) an English printer, born at Nor- 
wich in 1752. He became printer to the House of 
Commons, and published “ Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates.” Died in 1828. 

Hansemann, hian’seh-m4n’, (Davip Justus Lup- 
WIG,) an eminent Prussian financier and statesman, born 
near Hamburg in 1790. In early life he was a successful 
merchant of Aix-la-Chapelle. About 1830 he began to 
advocate the adoption of the constitutional system of 
government in Prussia, and published a treatise “On 
the Constitutions of Prussia and Germany.” He was 
afterwards one of the chief representatives of the Liberal 
party. In March, 1848, he became minister of finance, 
and in the ensuing June succeeded Camphausen as the 
head of a new cabinet. He Jost his popularity, and re- 
signed office in September of the same year. His policy 
accorded neither with that of the conservatives nor that 
of the advanced democrats. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘* Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Hansen, h%n’sen, (CHRISTIAN FREDRIK,) a Danish 
architect, born at Copenhagen in 1756, designed the 
Raad-hus (Council-house) of Copenhagen. Died in 1645. 

Hansen, hAan/sen, (Moritz CHRISTOFFER,) a popular 
Norwegian novelist and poet, born at Modum in 1794, 
published novels entitled ‘‘ Morgana,” (1820,) “The 
Journal of Theodore,” (1820,) and “Tone,” (1843 ;) also, 
a “Garland of Norwegian Idyls,” (“ Norsk Idylkrands,” 
1831.) Died in 1842. 

See M. Nissen, ‘‘ Norsk Bog Fortegnelse.”’ 

Hansen, han’sen, (PETER ANDREAS,) a German as- 
tronomer, born at Tondern, in the duchy of Sleswick, in 
1795. He waschosen in 1825 director of the Observatory 
of Seeberg, near Gotha. He wrote ‘‘ Researches on the 
Mutual Perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn,” (1831,) a 
Latin treatise on “The Moon’s Orbit,” (2838,) and able 
memoirs on the higher mathematics. 

Hans-Sachs, hans saks, written also Hans-Sachse, 
a popular German poet, born at Nuremberg in 1494. 
He was a shoemaker, and became afterwards mezster- 
sdnger and a schoolmaster in his native city. He versified 
the Psalms and Proverbs of Scripture, and composed a 
great number of sacred and other comedies and trage- 
dies, by which he acquired much celebrity. In theology 
he was.a zealous disciple of Luther. Died in 1576. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ 


Hansteen, han/stan, (CHRISTOFFER,) a Norwegian 
astronomer, born at Christiania in 1784. He obtained a 
chair of mathematics in that town in 1814, and published 
in 1819 ‘ Researches on Terrestrial Magnetism,” which 
attracted much attention. In 1828, 1829, and 1830 he 
performed an excursion to Siberia to promote the sci- 
ence of magnetism. About 1837 he was chosen to direct 
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the triangulation of Norway. He wrote a “ Manual of 
Geometry,” (1835,) and other works, and became director, 
of the Observatory of Christiania. 

See Krart og Nverup, “ Litteraturlexicon.”’ 


Hanstein, hin’stin, (GorrFrRiED AucusT LUDWIG,) 
a German Protestant theologian and pulpit orator, born 
at Magdeburg in 1761 ; died about 1820. 

Hanuman, han-d6-man’, common Hindoo pron. htn- 
06-man’, [z.2. “having large jaws or cheeks,” from the 
Sanscrit Adu, a “jaw” or “cheek,”| the name of the 
King of the Monkeys, in the Hindoo mythology. He is 
sometimes called the son of Pavana, the regent or god 
of the winds, perhaps in allusion to his extraordinary 
fleetness. He was the friend and prime minister of the 
god RAmMa, (which see.) He is represented as having 
been of such strength as to fly through the air a thousand 
miles, carrying a huge mountain in his arms. He is al- 
Ways represented in pictures with a tail, and sometimes 
with two and sometimes with ten arms. 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 


Hanusch, ha’nddsh, (IGNAz JOHANN,) a Bohemian 
philosopher, born at Prague in 1812. He, published a 
“History of Philosophy from its Origin to the Suspen- 
sion of the Philosophic Schools by Justinian,” (1849,) 
and other works of merit. In 1849 he became professor 
of philosophy at Prague. 

Hanvill. See HAUTEVILLE. 

Han/way, (JoNAsS,) a benevolent English merchant, 
born at Portsmouth in 1712, lived some years in Saint 
Petersburg. Having travelled on business in Persia, he 
published m 1753 an interesting “Journal of Travels 
through Russia into Persia,” etc., and a “ Historical 
Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea.” 
He wrote many other works, and was chiefly instru- 
‘ mental in the formation of the Marine Society and the 

Magdalen Charity. Died in 1786. 

See Joun PuaGu, “ Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of Jonas 
Hanway.”’ 

Han-Yu, hfn yoo, called also Han-Wan-Kung, 
(z.e. “duke or prince of literature,”) a famous Chinese 
scholar and philosopher, who lived in the eighth century 
of ourera. He wrote an ‘‘ Examination into the Nature 
of Man,” in which he criticises the doctrine of Mencius, 
who held that man’s nature is good, and that of Seun, 
who maintained that itis evil. (See SEUN-KiNnG.) Han- 
Yu taught that in the nature of man there are three 
grades, of which the highest is purely good; the middle 
is not so good, but is capable of being led; the lowest 
grade is putely evil: it may be restrained, but not changed. 
Besides the essay referred to above, Han-Yu has left 
some other critical writings. 

See Lecce, ‘‘Chinese Classics,’ vol. ii.; also “‘Review of The 
Ethics of the Chinese,” by the Rev. GriFFITH JouN, read before the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, November, 1859. 

Haoucal. See HAvuKAL. 

Hapsburg. See HABSBURG. 

Haquin, ha/kwin, L, King of Norway, born in 915 
A.D., was the fifth son of Harold Harfager. He was 
educated as a Christian at the court of Athelstan of 
England, and succeeded his father in 935. 
of his mildness and justice, he was surnamed THE Goon. 
His attempt to introduce Christianity into Norway was 
met by violent resistance. 
the sons of Eric, he was killed in 96r. 

See Saxo Grammaricus, “ Historia Danica.” 

Hara, a name of Siva, which see. 

Harambure, d@’, d#rén’biir’, (Louis FRANCOIS ALEX- 
ANDRE,) BARON, a French general, born at Preuilly, in 
Touraine, in 1742. As a member of the National Assem- 
bly, in 1789, he favoured the Revolution. He became 
general of division in March, 1792, and after the removal 
of Luckner was general-in-chief of the army of the Rhine 
for a short time. Died in 1828. 

Harbaugh, har/baw, (HENRY,) an American theolo- 
gian, born in Franklin county, way ip Bobi in 1817. 
He became pastor of a German Reformed church at 
Laneaster in 1850. 

‘venly Home, or the Employments and Enjoyments of 
the Saints in Heaven,” (1853,) and ‘The Fathers of the 
German Reformed Church in Europe and America,” (3 


vols., 1857-58.) Died in 1867. 
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Har’by, (IsAAc,) an American writer, born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1788. He produced, besides 
other works, dramas entitled ‘The Gordian Knot; or, 
Causes and Effects,” (1807,) and “ Alberti,” (1819.) Died 
in 1828. 

Har’court, (HARRIET EvusEBIA,) a learned English 
lady, born near Richmond in 1705. She collected a 
company of cultivated women, who lived in a sort of 
monastic seclusion on her estate. Died in 1745. 

Harcourt, (WILLIAM,) EarL oF, an English officer, 
born in 1743, entered the army in1759. Inthe American 
Revolution he distinguished himself by the capture of 
General Lee in 1777. Onhis return to England he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the king, and commanded the 
queen’s regiment of dragoons. In 1809 he inherited his 
father’s title and estate. Died in 1830. 

Harcourt, d’, dir’koor’, (FRANGOIS EUGENE Ga- 
BRIEL,) Duc, a French diplomatist, born in 1786. 

Harcourt, @’, (FRANCoIs HENRI,) Duc, born in 1726, 
was appointed governor of.the dauphin about 1787, and 
elected to the French Academy in 1789. He died in 
England about 1802. 

Harcourt, d’, (HENRI,) Duc, a French general and 
diplomatist, born in 1654, was a son of Frangois, Mar- 
quis de Beuvron et de Thury-Harcourt. He was a fine 
specimen of the old French nobility. He distinguished 
himself at the sieges of Cambrai and Fribourg, in 1677, 
and for a victory over the Germans at Courteville was 
made a lieutenant-general in 1692. He was ambassador 
to Madrid from 1697 to 1700, and managed the negotia- 
tions relating to the Spanish succession with skill and 
success. He received the title of duke in 1700, and 
became a marshal of France in 1703. Died in 1718. 

His son FRANGoIS, second Duke of Harcourt, born 
in 1689, was a general. He was severely wounded at 
Dettingen, (1743,) and obtained a marshal’s baton in 
1746. Died in 1750. Another son, ANNE PIERRE, 
(1701~-83,) the father of Francois Henri, noticed above, 
became a rnarshal of France. 

See Larogus, “Histoire de Ja Maison de Harcourt,” 4 vols.; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Harcourt, d’, (HENRI de Lorraine,) Comrer, an 
able French general, born in 1601, was a younger son of 
Charles de Lorraine, Duc d’Elbceuf. He commanded in 
Piedmont in 1639, defeated the Spaniards at Quiers, and 
captured Turin. In 1643 he was sent to mediate between 
Charles I. of England and his Parliament. He defeated 
the Spaniards at Valenciennes and Condé in 1649. In the 
war of the Fronde, about 1650, he fought on both sides. 
Died in 1666. 


See LarogugE, ‘‘ Histoire de la Maison de Harcourt.”’ 


Har’court, de, [Fr. pron. /&x’koor’,| (GODEFROI or 
GEOFFREY,) was a Norman knight, who rebelled against 
Philip VI. of France in 1345, and commanded the army 
of Edward III. of England in the war against the French. 
After the battle of Crécy, he asked and received pardon 
of Philip, but again revolted, and was killed in battle in 
1356. 

Hardeby, hard’be, (GEOFFREY,) an English monk 
and writer, confessor to King Henry II., wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Order of Saint Augustine.” Died in 1360, 

Har’dee, (WILLIAM J.,) an American general, born 
at Savannah, Georgia, about 1818, graduated at West 
Point in 1838. He became a captain in 1844, and pub- 
lished a work on Tactics, (1855.) He served as major- 
general at the battle of Shiloh, April, 1862. About 
October, 1862, he was appointed a lieutenant-general in 
the Confederate army. Hé commanded a corps at the 
battle of Stone River, December 31, 1862—January 2, 
1863, and in several battles fought between Dalton and 
Atlanta, May-September, 1864. He commanded an 
army which defended Savannah without success against 
General Sherman in December, 1864. 

See “Southern Generals,’’ anonymous, 1865. 

Hardenberg, har/den-bérxc’, (ALBERT,) a Dutch 
Protestant divine, born in Overyssel in 1510. He 
preached at Bremen from 1547 to 1561, and became 
pastor primarius at Emden in 1867. Died in 1574. 

Hardenberg, (FRIEDRICH Lupwic.) See Novartis. 

Hardenberg, von, fon har’den-bére’, (KARL Au- 
GUST,) PRINCE, an able Prussian statesman, born at 
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Essenroda, in Hanover, in May, 1750. He obtained in 
1778 an office in the administration of Hanover, with 
the title of count. About 1785 he entered the service 
of the Duke of Brunswick, in whose hands the will of 
Frederick II, of Prussia was deposited. Hardenberg 
was chosen in 1786 to transmit that important document 
to the heir, Frederick William, who in 1791 appointed 
him a minister of state. He was the negotiator on_ the 
part of Prussia at the Conference of Bale, where he 
concluded a peace with France in 1795. In August, 
1804, he was appointed prime minister, and in 1805 
formed an alliance with Russia against Napoleon. Soon 
after the battle of Austerlitz, (1805,) he was driven from 
power by his rival Haugwitz. 

Hardenberg was minister of foreign affairs for a few 
months in 1806-07, after which he passed several years 
in exile. Having become chancellor of state in 1810, he 
equalized taxation, and made reforms which contributed 
materially to improve the condition of the peasants. In 
1814 he signed, on the part of Prussia, the peace of Paris, 
and was created a prince. He was the Prussian pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and be- 
came in 1817 president of the council, or prime minister. 
His administration was favourable to education, trade, 
and other important interests. He died at Genoa in 
1822, leaving Memoirs in manuscript. 

See W. Henninos, ‘‘ Biographie des Fiirsten und Staats-Kanzlers 
Von Hardenberg,’’ 1824; Wotr, ‘‘ Geschichte des Geschlechts Von 
Hardenberg,”’ 1824; Kart Lupwic Koss, ‘‘ Leben C. A. Fiirsten 
Von Hardenberg,”’ Halle, 1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Harder, har’der or h&r’dair’, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a 
Swiss physician and scientific writer, born at Bale in 
1656. He practised with success in his native town, and 
obtained the chairs of philosophy, anatomy, botany, etc. 
The emperor Leopold made him a count-palatine. Died 
in 1711. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Hardi, (ALEXANDRE.) See Harpy. 

Har’di-ca-ntite’, written also Harthacanute and 
Hardy-Canute, King of England and Denmark, was 
the eldest son of Canute the Great and Emma, daughter 
of Richard L, Duke of Normandy. At the death of 
Canute, in 1035, Hardicanute succeeded to the throne of 
Denmark; but his claim to England was contested by his 
half-brother Harold, who was in actual possession. An 
agreement was made by these two that Harold should 
retain the country north of the Thames and his rival 
should possess the remainder. At the death of Harold, 
in 1040, Hardicanute became King of all England. He 
died, without issue, in 1042, and was succeeded by his 
half-brother, Edward the Confessor. 

Hardime, har’dém’, (PIERRE, or PETER,) a Flemish 
painter of flowers and fruit, born at Antwerp or the 
Hague about 1675. His master-piece is “The Four 
Seasons.” Died in 1748. 

Hardime, (Stmon,) a Flemish painter, brother of the 
preceding, born in 1672; died in 1737. 

Hard’ing, (CuEsrer,) an American portrait-painter, 
born in Conway, Massachusetts, in 1792. He became 
successively a soldier, a cabinet-maker, and a house- 
painter. Having resolved to be an artist, he visited 
England in 1823, and returned about 1826. Among his 
works are portraits of Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, J. 
Q. Adams, and James Monroe. 

é See Duntap, “Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in Amer- 
ica ;”’ “Atlantic Monthly” for April, 1867. 

Hard/ing, (JAMES DuFrFIELp,) an eminent English 
landscape-painter and popular writer on art, was born 
at Deptford in 1798. He was one of the first to employ 
lithography with success in teaching the art of design, 
and excelled in the representation of trees and foliase, 
In 1836 he published “Sketches at Home and Abroad,” 
60 tinted drawings of scenes in Italy, Germany, France, 
etc. He painted a great number of landscapes in oil 
and in water-colours. His works are remarkable for 
variety, fidelity to nature, and facility of execution, “ J, 
D. Harding is, I think,” says Ruskin, “nearly unequalled 
in the drawing of running water, . . . His foregrounds 
and the rocks of his middle distances are also thoroughly 
admirable. His work in near passages of fresh-broken, 
sharp-edged rock is absolute perfection, Let us refresh 
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ourselves by looking at the truth, We need not go to 
Turner ; we will go to the man who next to him is un- 
questionably the greatest master of foliage in Europe,— 
J. D. Harding.” He wrote several valuable works for 
the use of students, among which is “The Principles 
and Practice of Art,” (1850.) Died in 1863. 

Harding or Hardyng, (JoHN,) an English chronicler, 
born in 1378, was a member of the household of Sir 
Henry Percy, (Hotspur,) whom he attended in several 
battles. After the death of Percy he served under Sir 
Robert Umfrayille. In the reign of Henry V. he was 
sent to Scotland to search for deeds of homage, or docu- 
ments to prove that the Scottish kings owed fealty to 
the English. He wrote a “ Metrical Chronicle of Eng- 
land” from the earliest times to the reign of Henry VI. 
Died about 1465. 

Harding, har’ding, (KARL Lupwic,) a German 
astronomer, born at Lauenburg in 1765. We became in 
1796 assistant of Schroter in the Observatory of Lilien- 
thal, and in 1803 gained distinction by the discovery of 
the telescopic planet Juno, He was chosen a.member 
of the Royal Society of London, and of the French In- 
stitute. In 1805 he obtained a chair of astronomy at 
Gottingen. He published a ‘Celestial Atlas,” (1822.) 
Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Harding, (THomas,) an English theologian, born in 
Devonshire in 1512. He became professor of Hebrew 
at Oxford in 1542, and tutor of Lady Jane Grey, On 
the accession of Queen Mary he turned Roman Catholic, 
and was appointed prebendary of Winchester in 1554. 
He wrote some polemical works in answer to Bishop 
Jewel. Died in 1572. 

Hardinge, hard’ing, (GEORGE,) an English lawyer, 
born in 1744, became attorney-general to the queen in 
1789. He wrote “The Essence of Malone,” (1800,) 
“Letters to Burke on the Impeachment of Hastings,” 
and other works, in prose and verse. Died in 1816. 

Hardinge, (HENRY,) ViscouNT, an English general, 
born at Wrotham, Kent, in March, 1785, was the third 
son of the Rev. Henry Hardinge. Having entered the 
army in 1798, he became captain in 1804. In the Pen- 
insular war he served with credit, under Wellington, as 
staff-officer and quartermaster-general, and was wounded 
at Vimiera and Vitoria. In 1815, being then brigadier- 
general, he received a wound two days before the battle 
of Waterloo, which disabled him for a short time, so 
that he could not be present at that action. Soon after 
this event he was knighted, and in 1820 he was elected 
to Parliament. Hardinge was appointed secretary of 
war, and member of the privy council in the ministry 
of Wellington, in 1828. He officiated as secretary for 
Ireland during the brief ministry of Sir Robert Peel 
in 1834-35. In 1841 he accepted the office of secretary 
at war in the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. In 1844 he 
succeeded Lord Ellenborough as Governor-General of 
India, which he governed with ability. About the end 
of 1845 the British territory was invaded by the Sikhs, 
whom he defeated at Moodkee and Aliwal and com- 
pelled to sue for peace. For these services he received a 
pension of three thousand pounds, and was raised to the 
peerage, as Viscount Hardinge of Lahore. In 1848 he 
was superseded by Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General. 
On the death of the Duke of Wellington, in 1852, he 
succeeded him as commander-in-chief, and in 1855 was 
made a field-marshal. He died in 1856, and left his title 
to his son, Charles Stewart Hardinge. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” » 

Hardinge, (NIcHOoLAsS,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1700, was the father of George, noticed above. He 
was a good classical scholar, and wrote short poems in 
Latin, Greek, and English. He was clerk of the House 
of Commons from 1731 to 1752. Died in 1758. 

Hardion, 24x‘de’6n’, (JACQUES,) a French historian 
and scholar, born at Tours in 1686, resided in Paris. He 
was admitted to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres in 1715, and to the French Academy in 1730. In 
1748 he was chosen to give lessons in history to the 
princesses of the royal family. He published ‘“ Essays 
on-the Origin and Progress of Eloquence in Greece,” 
and a “Universal History,” (20 vols., 1754-69,) which 
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had much success and was translated into several Jan- 
guages. Died in 1766. 

Hardouin, /4x’doo-an’, (HENRI,) a French musician 
and composer of sacred music, born about 1724; died 
in 1808. 

Hardouin, (Jean,) a French Jesuit, born at Quimper 
in 1646, was deeply versed in history, languages, and 
numismatology, but addicted to fancies and to paradox. 
He maintained that ancient history and many other classic 
writings were forged by the monks of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,—that the works of Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and Vir- 
gil’s “ Georgics” were the only genuine classics extant. 
For this odd conceit he was reprimanded by his supe- 
riors, and in 1708 he retracted publicly. He produced 
several treatises on coins and medals, and for the use 
of the dauphin an excellent edition of Pliny’s “ Natural 
Ilistory,” (5 vols., 1685.) Died in 1729. 

See Morenrt, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Hardt, von der, fon dér hart, (HERMANN,) an emi- 
nent German philologist, born at Melle, in Prussia, in 
1660. He was chosen professor of Oriental languages 
at Helmstedt in 1690, and was more ‘noted for learning 
than judgment. Among his numerous works (in Latin) 
are “ Elements of Universal Exegesis,” (1691,) a “ Lite- 
rary History of the Reformation,” (5 vols., 1717,) and 
“Atnigmata Prisci Orbis,” (“ Enigmas of the Primeval 
World,” 1723.) Died in 1746. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Harduin, /ar’dii-An’,(ALEXANDRE XAVIER,)a French 
author, born at Arras in 1718. He wrote agreeable verses, 
among which were an “Ode to Health,” and ‘Pan et 
Glycere,”” a lyric pastoral; also several treatises on 
grammar. Died in 1785. 

Hard’wick, (CHARLES,) an English theologian, born 
about 1820, became a Fellow of Saint Catherine’s Hall, 
Cambridge. He published, besides other works, a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” (1851,) and a ‘ His- 
tory of the Christian Church from the Seventh Century 
to the Reformation,” (1853,) which is highly commended 
by British reviewers. He was appointed Archdeacon of 
Ely a short time before his death, in 1859. 

Hardwick, (PHILIP,) an English architect, born in 
London in 1792. He erected the hallof the Goldsmiths’ 
Company about 1832, and afterwards many public build- 
ings in London, among which was the hall and library 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He was elected Royal Academician 
about 1841. Died in 1871. His son, PHILIP CHARLES, 
also an architect, worked in conjunction with his father 
in several edifices, and was chief architect of the Great 
Western Hotel in London. 

Hard/wicke, (CHARLES PHILIP YORKE,) fourth 
EARL OF, ason of Admiral J. S. Yorke, and a nephew 
of the third Earl, born about 1800, was elected to the 
House of Commons in 1831, and inherited the title of 
earl in 1834. He obtained the rank of rear-admiral 
on the reserve list in 1854, and was lord privy seal in 
the cabinet of Lord Derby in 1858 and 1859. 

Hardwicke, (PHILIP YorKE,) first EARL OF, an 
eminent English jurist, born at Dover in 1690, was the 
son of an attorney. He never attended any school ex- 
cept a private one at Bethnal Green. He was entered 
as a student in the Middle Temple in 1708, and soon 
after was introduced to Lord Macclesfield, who recog- 
nizéd his merit and employed him as the tutor of his 
sons. In 1712 he wrote a letter, signed Philip Home- 
bred, which was inserted in the “ Spectator,” No. 364. 
Admitted to the bar in 1715, he rapidly acquired an ex- 
tensive practice. In 1719, by the favour of Macclesfield, 
then lord chancellor, Mr. Yorke obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons. He was appointed solicitor-gene- 
ral in 1720, and attorney-general in 1724. In 1733 he 
became lord chief justice of the king’s bench, and was 
raised to the peerage, as Baron Hardwicke. In 1737 he 
was promoted to the dignity of lord chancellor, which he 
retained nearly twenty years, discharging the functions 
of that office with such wisdom and justice as to obtain 
universal approbation. None of his decrees was ever 
reversed. He was made Earl of Hardwicke and Vis- 
count Royston in 1754. In 1756 he resigned the great 
seal and retired to private life. ‘He is deservedly con- 
sidered,” says Lord Campbell, “the most consummate 
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judge who ever sat in the court of chancery.” As a 
statesman he was consistent and upright, and a supporter 
of Sir Robert Walpole. Died in 1764. His second son, 
CHARLES, became Jord chancellor of England. 

See Grorce Harris, ‘Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke,” 
1847; Lorp CampseE t, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’’? Foss, 
“The Judges of England ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1848. 

Hardwicke, (PHILIP YorKE,) second Fart of, eld- 
est son of the preceding, was born in 1720. He made 
a respectable figure in literature and politics, and was 
attached to the Whig party. He was returned to Par- 
liament in 1741, in 1747, and again in 1754. In 1765 he 
was a member of council during the short administration 
of Lord Rockingham. He also officiated as high-steward 
of the University of Cambridge. He published ‘ Miscel- 
laneous State Papers,” ana was one of the authors of 
the celebrated “ Athenian Letters,” (1741.) (See YORKE, 
CHARLES.) Died in 1796. » 

Hardwicke, (PHitir YorkKE,) third Eart or, born 
in 1757, was the eldest son of Charles Yorke, lord chan- 
cellor of England. He succeeded to the earldom at the 
death of his uncle, in 1796. From 1801 to 1805 he gov- 
erned Ireland with wisdom and justice as lord lieutenant. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. He died, without 
male issue, in 1834, and the title passed to his nephew. 

Hardy, /ar’de’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French dramatic 
author and actor, born in Paris, lived in the reigns of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII. He was reputed the first 
French tragic writer of his time; but his works are not 
highly appreciated at present. ‘‘Mariamne’ is the most 
tolerable of his tragedies,” says Hallam. Died about 
1630. He left about six hundred dramas, some of which 
are comedies. 

Hardy, (ANYOINE FRANGOIS,) a French revolutionist, 
born at Rouen in 1756. In the National Convention he 
acted with the Girondists in 1793. Died in 1823. 

Hardy, (CLaubsE,) a French linguist and geometer, 
born at Mans about 1600, published a Greek edition of 
the ‘‘ Data” of Euclid, (1625,) with a Latin version. He 
was a friend of Descartes, who esteemed him highly. 
Died in 1678. 

Har’dy, (GATHORNE,) an English Conservative poli- 
tician, born in Yorkshire in 1814. He became a member 
of the cabinet, as president of the poor-law board, in 
July, 1866, and resigned with his colleagues in Decem- 
ber, 1868. He represents (1869) Oxford University in 
Parliament. 

Hardy, (J.,) a French general, born at Pont-a-Mous- 
son, Lorraine, in 1763; died in 1802. 

Hardy, (PEreR,) an English mathematician and ac- 
tuary, born in Jamaica about 1312. He distinguished 
himself in the practical application of mathematics and 
in the compilation of tables for life-assurance companies. 

Hardy, (tHomasS DurFus,) an English writer, born 
in Jamaica in 1804, edited several ancient manuscripts 
in the Rolls collection, and published a “ Life of Lord 
Langdale,” (2 vols., 1852.) 

Hardy, (Sir THoMAS MASTERMAN,) an English naval 
officer, born near Dorchester in 1769. For his brave con- 
duct at the battle of Saint Vincent he was made com- 
mander in1797. In 1803 he became flag-captain to Admi- 
ral Nelson; and at the battle of Trafalgar, in 1805, Captain 
Hardy was one of the officers of Nelson’s flag-ship, the 
Victory. When Nelson was dying, he sent for Hardy, to 
whom he was warmly attached, and said, ‘“‘Don’t throw 
me overboard: kiss me, Hardy.” From 1820 to 1824 
he commanded the South American squadron. In 1830 
he was appointed a lord of the admiralty, and in 1834 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. Died in 1839. 

Hardy-Canute. See HAarpicanure, 

Hardyng. See HarbDinc, (JOHN.) 

Hare, (Aucusrus WILLIAM,) an English divine, born 
at Rome in 1792. He became rector of Alton-Barnes in 
1829, after he had produced, in conjunction with his 
brother, Julius Charles, ““Guesses at Truth.” He com- 
posed two volumes of Sermons, (1837,) which have been 
often reprinted, and which, says the “ London Quarterly 
Review,” vol. lix., “are compositions of very rare merit 
in their kind.” Died in Rome in 1834. : 

Hare, (FRANCIS,) an English bishop, born in London, 
He obtained the deanery of Worcester in 1708, and that 
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of Saint Paul’s in 1726. In 1731 he became Bishop of 
Chichester. He wrote an ‘“ Essay on the Difficulties 
and Discouragements that attend the Study of Scrip- 
ture,” and other learned works. His essay just named 
was censured by the convocation of divines as tending 
to skepticism. Died in 1740. 

Hare, (Henry,) Lord Coleraine, an English antiquary 
and linguist, born in Surrey in 1693; died in 1749. 

Hare, (JoHN INNES CLARK,) son of Robert Hare, the 
distinguished chemist, was born in Philadelphia in 1817. 
He studied law, and, in conjunction with the late Horace 
Binney Wallace, published about 1852 “American Lead- 
ing Cases in Law,” (2 vols.,) Smith’s “ Leading Cases,” 
(fourth American from third London edition, 2 vols.,) 
and White and Tudor’s “Leading Cases in Equity,” 
(3 vols.) The American notes to these works are 
thorough and exhaustive, and are highly esteemed by 
legal critics. In 1851 Mr. Hare was elected associate 
judge of the district court of Philadelphia, and became 
afterwards presiding judge in the same court. 

Hare, (JuLIUS CHARLES,) an eminent English divine, 
born in 1796, was grandson of Bishop Francis Hare. 
Having graduated at Cambridge in 1819, he took holy 
orders. In 1827 he acquired distinction by the publi- 
cation of “ Guesses at Truth,” in which he was assisted 
by his brother, Rev. Augustus William Hare. He be- 
came rector of Hurstmonceaux in 1832, Archdeacon of 
Lewes in 1840, canon of Chichester in 1851, and chap- 
lain to the queen in 1853. His character and literary 
talents rendered his influence extensive. In the church 
he was considered one of the leaders of the “broad 
party” with liberal and moderate principles. He pub- 
lished numerous sermons and controversial works. In 
conjunction with C. Thirlwall, he translated Niebuhr’s 
“ History of Rome.” Died in 1855. 

See ‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for April, 1855. 

Hare, (RoBer‘,) a distinguished American chemist, 
born in Philadelphia January 17, 1781. He discovered, 
about the age of twenty-one, a mode of producing the 
most intense heat by the combustion of hydrogen with 
oxygen, and invented the compound blow-pipe, for which 
the Rumford medal was awarded him by the American 
Academy at Boston. In 1818 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He occupied this chair 
nearly thirty years, during which he made several useful 
discoveries in chemistry. In 1816 he invented a gal- 
vanic apparatus which he called a Calorimotor, capable 
of producing intense heat. With an improved form of 
this apparatus, named a Deflagrator, Professor Silliman 
succeeded in not merely fusing but in volatilizing carbon. 
Dr. Hare contributed many treatises to the “ American 
Journal of Science,” and other periodicals. Among 
his other works is “Chemical Apparatus and Manipula- 
tions,” (1836.) Died in 1858. 

See “Lives of Eminent Philadelphians,”’ 1859. 

Ha-ree’ree or Hariri, (Al Kasem, 41 k4/sem,) a 
popular Arabian author, born at Bassorah about 1055 A.D. 
He received a liberal education, and at an early age was 
employed in political affairs. His principal work is his 
““Macamat,” (or “Assemblies,”) composed of alternate 
portions of verse and prose. The author has availed 
himself of this plan to display by turns the most elegant 
expressions of the Arabic language, and the most fami- 
liar proverbial phrases. The Arabs use the “ Macamat” 
as a dictionary of synonyms, and regard it as the best 
subject of study in order to penetrate the genius of their 
language. The character of the “ Macamat” is chiefly 
imaginative and dramatic. It has exercised an immense 
influence over the nations of Islam, from Bengal to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The durable popularity of this work 
may be attributed partly to the knowledge of human 
nature which it exhibits. Hareeree also composed two 
treatises on philology, which have come down to us, and 
are entitled ‘‘ Molhat-al-Irab” and “ Dorrat-al-Gauas.” 
or the “ Pearl of the Diver.” He was accustomed to 
read his productions aloud in the portico of the grand 
mosque of Bassorah, and thus expose them to the ordeal] 
of public opinion. He died in 1122. A complete edition 
of the “Macamat” was published in Calcutta, (3 vols., 
1809-14.) Silvestre de Sacy wrote a commentary on the 


“ Macamat,” (1821.) The same work was translated 
into Latin by Peiper in 1832, and into German by F, 
Riickert, 1826. In 1850, Theodore Preston published 
in London “ Macamat, or Rhetorical Anecdotes of Al- 
Hariri of Basra, translated from the Original Arabic.” 
An excellent translation of the Macamat, by T. Chenery, 
M.A., appeared in London in 1867. 

See Louis Devarre, ‘Hariri, sa Vie et ses Ecrits,” in the 
“Revue Orientale,”’ 1857. 

Harel, 74’rél’, (F. A.,) a French /ittérateur, born at 
Rouen in 1790, was a nephew of Luce de Lancival. His 
“ Eulogy on Voltaire” obtained the prize of the French 
Academy in 1844. Died in 1846. 

Harembure. See HARAMBURE. 

Haren, van, van ha/ren, (ONNO ZwWIER,) a Dutch 
poet and statesman of merit, born at Leeuwarden in 
1713, was a brother of Willem, noticed below. He was 
employed as a diplomatist at Aix-la-Chapelle. He was 
the author of a popular patriotic poem, entitled “Lhe 
Beggars,” (“ Les Gueux,” 1769.) This derisive appella- 
tion was given by their enemies to those who liberated 
Holland from the power of Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and that liberation is the subject of the poem. He 
also wrote many odes, among which are an “ Ode to 
Liberty,” and an “Ode to Commerce.” His tragedy 
of  Agon, Sultan of Bantam,” is highly praised by the 
“Biographie Universelle.” Died in 1779. 

Haren, van, (WILLEM,) a Dutch diplomatist, born at 
Leeuwarden in 1626. In 1665 Van Haren and De Witt 
were associated in the direction of a fleet sent against 
England. He displayed ability as a negotiator at the 
treaty of Nymwegen in 1678, and at the peace of Rys- 
wick in 1697. Died in 1708. 

Haren, van, (WILLEM,) a Dutch poet, grandson of 
the preceding, born at Leeuwarden in 1713. He was of 
a noble family, and filled several public offices with dis- 
tinction. His reputation is founded chiefly on his poem 
entitled “The Adventures of Friso,” (1741,) of which 
De Vries remarks that “it is perhaps the only true epic 
poem which we possess in our language.” It is com- 
mended for beautiful descriptions, harmony, and pure 
morality. Van Haren also succeeded in lyric poetry. 
Voltaire complimented him in verses which begin thus: 

“*Démosthéne au conseil et Pindare au Parnasse, 
L’auguste liberté marche devant tes pas.”’ 
Died in 1768. 

See De Vrirs, ‘‘ Histoire de la Poésie Hollandaise.’’ 

Harenberg, hi/ren-bérc’, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a 
German historian and Protestant theologian of great 
learning, was born at Langenholtzen in 1696. He became 
professor of ecclesiastic history in the Carolinum of 
Brunswick. Among his works (in Latin) are ‘ Laws of 
the Jews in Palestine,” (1724,) a “‘ History of the Church 
of Gandersheim,” (1734,) and a “History of the Order 
of Jesuits,” (in German, 1760.) Died in 1774. 

See HirscuinG, ‘* Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.”’ 

Har’ford, (JOHN S.,) an English biographer and con- 
noisseur in art, was born near Bristol about 1785. He 
wrote a “ Life of Thomas Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury,” 
and a “Life of Michael Angelo.” 

Har’grave, (FRANCIS,) an eminent English lawyer, 
born in 1741, published an “Argument in Defence of 
Literary Property,” and a “Collection of State Trials.” 
In 1772 he was counsel in the case of Somerset, a fugitive 
slave, and procured a decision that every slave became 
free as soon as he touched the soil of Britain. He 
was afterwards recorder of Liverpool. His legal at- 
tainments and ability were highly commended by Lord 
Lyndhurst. Died in 1821. 

Har’graves, (EDMUND HAMMOND,) an Englishman, 
noted as the discoverer of gold in Australia, was born 
at Gosport about 1816. He settled in Australia in his 
youth, and in 1849 went to California, where he acquired 
some practical skill in digging gold. Having observed 
that the gold-region of California resembled a part of 
New South Wales, he began to explore the latter in 
February, 1851, and soon discovered rich deposits of 
gold near the Macquarie River. For this service the 
colonial government voted him a reward of £10,000. 
He returned to England in 1854, and published ‘“‘Aus- 
tralia and its Gold-Fields.” 
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Hargreaves, har’greevz, (JAMEs,) an English opera- 
tive, who invented the spinning-jenny about 1768. 

See Henry Hows, “Lives of Eminent American and European 
Mechanics.”’ 

Har/i or HEr’i, [modern Hindoo pron. hiir’ee,] a San- 
scrit word signifying “green,” and forming one of the 
many names of VISHNU, which see. 

Haring, ha’/ring, (Davip,) a Dutch portrait-painter, 
born in 1636, worked at the Hague with great success, 
and was director of the Academy there. Died in 1706. 

Haring or Haering, ha/ring, (WILHELM,) a popular 
German novelist, born at Breslau in 1798, is widely 
known under the assumed name of WILIBALD ALEXIS. 
He produced in 1823 “ Walladmor,” a novel, which he 
announced as a translation from Sir Walter Scott, and 
which had great success. He published a book of 
travels, called ‘Excursions in the South,” (1828,) and 
numerous historical novels. His novel ‘‘Cabanis” (6 
vols., 1832) is called his best work. Among his later 
productions are “ Roland of Berlin,” (1840,) and “ Doro- 
thee,” (1855.) 


See-Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Harington. See HARRINGTON. 

Hariot. See Harriot, (THOMAS.) 

Hariri. See HAREEREE. 

Harispe, /4’résp’, (JEAN IstDoRE,) COUNT, a French 
general, born in Basse-Pyrénées in 1768. He distin- 
guished himself in many actions in the Peninsula, and 
was made a general of division in 1810. During the 
Hundred Days he took the field for Napoleon. He 
became a peer of France in 1835, and was raised to 
the rank of marshal in 1851. Died in 1855. 

Har’ker, (CHARLES G.,) an American general, born 
in New Jersey about 1836. He graduated at West Point 
in 1858. He served as colonel at Stone River, December 
31, 1862-January 2, 1363, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Chickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, and was 
killed at Kenesaw in June, 1864. 

Har’lan, (RICHARD,) an American naturalist, born 
in Philadelphia in 1796, graduated as M.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1817. Among his principal 
works is “ Fauna Americana,” (1825.) Died at New 
Orleans in 1843. 


See “‘ Encyclopedia Americana,’’ (Supplement.) 


Harlay, de, deh 23r14’, (ACHILLE,) a French judge, 
noted for his learning, integrity, and loyalty, was born in 
Paris in 1536, and was son-in-law of De Thou. He be- 
came first president of the Parliament of Paris in 1582, 
and firmly opposed the factious designs of the League 
a few years later. After the death of Henry IIL, in 15809, 
he promoted the cause of Henry IV., and opposed ul- 
tramontane doctrines. He is called one of the greatest 
men who have illustrated the French magistracy. Died 
in 1616. 

See De 1a Vatiie, “Eloge de M. de Harlay,” 1624; De Tuou, 
“ Histoire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Harlay, de, (ACHILLE,) a French judge, noted for his 
learning and caustic wit, was born in Paris in 1639, and 
was chosen first president of the Parliament of Paris in 
1689. Died in 1712. 


See Satnt-Srmon, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Harlay de Chanvalon, rl’ deh shén‘va’lén’, 
(FRANGOIS,) a French courtier and prelate, born in Paris 
in 1625, became Archbishop of Paris in 1670. He ob- 
tained the favour of Louis XIV., was hostile to the Jan- 
senists, and persecuted the Protestants. He was a 
member of the French Academy. Died in 1695. 

See Lecenpre, “‘ Vie de Harlay,”’ 1720; SaintT-Simon, ‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Harleman. See HORLEMAN. 

Harless or Harles, har’léss, (CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH,) a German physician, son of Gottlieb C. Harless, 
was born at Erlangen in 1773. He was professor of 
medicine at Bonn from 1818 until 1853. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, a ‘“ History of Cephalology and Neu- 
rology in Antiquity,” (1801.) Died in 1853. 

Harless or Harles, (GorrLireB CHRISTOPH,) a 
learned German philologist, born at Culmbach in 1740. 
He became professor of eloquence at Erlangen in 1770, 
and wrote numerous Latin works, the most important of 


which are “The Lives of Philologists of the Present 
Age,” (4 vols., 1764-72,) an “Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Greek Language,” (1778,) and a new edition 
of the “ Bibliotheca Graeca” of Fabricius,’ (12 vols., 
1790-1810.) Died in 1815. 

See C. F. Hares, “ Vita Viri amplissimi T. C. Harles,” Erlan- 
gen, 1818. 

Harless, (GOTTLIEB CHRISTOPH ADOLF,) an influen- 
tial German Protestant theologian, born at Nuremberg 
in 1806. He was professor of theology at Erlangen from 
1836 to 1845, and acquired eminence as a pulpit orator 
and an author. Among his works are a ‘Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians,” (1834,) a volume of 
sermons entitled ‘Christi Reich und Christi Kraft,” 
(1840,) and “Christian Ethics,” (1842,) which has been 
often reprinted. In 1852 he became president of the 
Consistory of Munich. Died in 1862. 

Harleville, (CoLLIN p’.) See CoLLIN-HARLEVILLE. 

Har‘ley, (Roger’,) Earl of Oxford, born in London 
in 1661, was the son and heir of Sir Edward Harley, 
a Puritan officer, who fought against Charles I. in the 
civil war. At the Revolution Sir Edward and his son 
raised a troop of horse for the Prince of Orange. In 
1689 Robert obtained a seat in Parliament, where at 
first he acted with the Whigs. However, he often voted 
with the opposition, and by degrees became identified 
with the Tories. He acquired great influence in the 
House by his industry, gravity, and political artifice, and 
after a few years was recognized as one of the leaders 
of his party. He was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1701, and again in 1702. 

In 1704 this wily politician became secretary of state, 
probably through the influence of his cousin, Mrs. Ma- 
sham, who was the favourite of Queen Anne. Harley, 
with his ally Bolingbroke, resigned in 1708, in conse- 
quence of the enmity of Marlborough and Godolphin, 
whom he attempted to supplant and who insisted on his 
dismissal. In 1710, a change of the ministry having 
occurred, Harley was appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. In 1711 a French emissary named Guiscard, 
while being examined before the privy council, stabbed 
Harley with a pen-knife and wounded him slightly. This 
affair rendered him more popular ; and soon after he was 
made Earl of Oxford and of Mortimer and lord high 
treasurer. The most important event of his administra- 
tion is the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. The rivalry which 
had existed between the premier and his colleague Bo- 
lmgbroke resulted in the dismissal of the former in July, 
1714; and the death of Queen Anne, a few days after, 
ruined his political prospects. In 1715 he was impeached 
by the Commons, and sent to the Tower, in which he 
was confined nearly two years. While in prison he 
maintained a treasonable correspondence with the Stuart 
family. In 1717 he was acquitted and released. Died 
in 1724. ‘‘His influence in Parliament,” says Macaulay, 
“was altogether out of proportion to his abilities. His 
intellect was both small and slow.” He was the patron 
of Pope and Swift. His valuable collection of manu- 
scripts was purchased by Parliament, and now forms 
part of the British Museum, with the name of the Har- 
leian Collection. His private character is said to have 
been strictly moral ; but he was justly distrusted by both 
parties for his duplicity. Pope said, ‘“‘ Oxford was not a 
very capable minister, and had a good deal of negligence 
into the bargain.” 

See Macautay, “History of England,” vol. iv.; Lorp Manon, 
‘* History of England ;’? DucHEss oF MarRLBorouGu, “ Account of 
her own Life.” 

Har’low, (Grorcr HeEnry,) an English historical 
and portrait painter, born in London in 1787, studied 
with Sir Thomas Lawrence. He acquired great executive 
facility, and was very successful in portraits. In 1818 
he visited Rome, where in the short space of eighteen 
days he produced a copy of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” 
Among his chief works is “The Trial of Queen Cathe- 
rine,” the prominent characters of which are portraits of 
the Kemble family. He died in 1819. 

Harmand, /4r’m6n’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
revolutionist, of the moderate party, a member of the 
Convention, 1792-94, born at Souilly (Meuse) in 17515 
died in 1816. 
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Harmansen, har’m4n-sen, (WoLPHART,) born about 
1550, commanded a Dutch commercial expedition sent 
to the East Indies in r60r. Died about 1610, 

Har’mar, (JOHN,)a learned English divine, born in 
1594, was chosen professor of Greek at Oxford in 1650. 
He published “ Lexicon Etymologicon Grecum,” (1637) 
and other works. Died in 1670. 

Harmenopule. See HARMENOPULUS. 

Har-men-o-pii/lus, [Fr. HarMENOPULE, h&r’meh- 
no’piil’,] (CONSTANTIN,) a noted Greek jurist, born in 
Constantinople about 1320. He held the high offices of 
councillor, curopalate, and grand chancellor under the 
emperor John Paleologus. He wrote a “ Manual of 
Laws,” (Ilpoxetpov tov vowwr,) a work of high authority 
among the Greeks, and a treatise on canon law. Died 
in 1383. 

ar/mer, (THOMAS,) a learned English dissenting min- 
ister, born at Norwich in 1715. He had charge of the 
Independent church in Wattesfield, in Suffolk, from 1735 
to 1788. He published, besides other works, ‘“ Obser- 
vations on Various Passages of Scripture, placing them 
in a New Light, compiled from Relations incidentally 
mentioned in Books of Travels in the East,” (1764,) 
which is esteemed an able and useful work. An enlarged 
edition of it was published in 4 vols. (1816) by Dr. Adam 
Clarke. Died in 1788. 

Har-mo/di-us, [Gr. ‘Apuddioc,] a young Athenian, 
who, with his friend Aristogi’ton, acquired celebrity by 
a conspiracy against the Pisistratidz, Hippias and Hip- 
parchus, who held the chief power in Athens about 525 
B.c. Harmodius having received a personal affront from 
Hipparchus, the two friends conspired to revenge this 
by the death of both the brothers, and chose the occasion 
of a public festival for the execution of their design. 
They first attacked and killed Hipparchus, whose guards 
then slew Harmodius and arrested Aristogiton, who was 
afterwards put to death by the order of Hippias. The 
latter, having become tyrannical and unpopular, was ex- 
pelled from the state about three years after that event, 
511 B.C. Statues were erected at the public expense to 
the memory of the conspirators, who were regarded as 
heroes and martyrs of liberty. It is said that when the 
tyrant Dionysius asked Antipho which was the finest 
kind of brass, he replied, ‘‘ That of which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton are formed.” 

Har-mo/ni-a, [Gr. ‘Apuovia; Fr. HARMONIE, &R’- 
mo’ne’,] in classic mythology, a personification of the 
order or harmony of the universe, said to be a daughter 
of Mars and Venus, (or, according to some authorities, 
of Jupiter and Electra,) and a wife of Cadmus. She 
received on her wedding-day, from some of the gods, a 
rich necklace, which proved fatal to every person who 
successively possessed it. 

See Smitu, “Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” 


Harmonie. See Harmonia. 

Harms, harmz, (CLAUDE,) a Danish theologian, born 
at Fahrstedt (Holstein) in 1778. He was an adversary of 
rationalism, and became principal pastor of Kiel in 1835. 
Among his most important works are “Pastoral The- 
ology,” (3 vols., 1834,) and “The Augsburg Confession,” 
(1847.) Died in 1855. 

Har’ness, (WiLLIAM,) an English theologian and 

dramatist, born in Hampshire in 1790. 
_ Har’nett, (CORNELIUS,) an American statesman, born 
in England in 1723. He became a citizen of North 
Carolina before the Revolution, in which he took a 
prominent part against the British government. He 
was elected to the Congress at Halifax in 1776, after 
which he was a member of the Continental Congress. 
Died in 178t. 

Har’ney, (WILLIAM SELBy,) an American general 
born in Tennessee in 1800. He became a captain in 1825, 
served in the Florida war, and obtained the rank of colo. 
nel in1846. He took part in several battles in Mexico 
(1346-47,) and was raised to the rank of brigadier-general 
in 1858. As military commandant of Oregon, in 1859 he 
occupied the island of San Juan, (on the west coast of 
North America,) which was claimed by the British. He 
was soon after removed from his command. 

Harnisch, har/nish, (WILHELM,) a meritorious Ger- 
man teacher and educational reformer, born at Wilsnach, 
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near Potsdam, in 1787. He was preceptor to the prin- 
cess Charlotte, afterwards Empress of Russia. Among 
his chief works are a ‘‘ Manual of Popular Instruction,” 
(1820,) and “Cosmology,” (‘‘Die Weltkunde,” 4th edi- 
tion, 1827, 3 vols.) 

Haro, de, da 4’ro, (JUAN,) a Spanish historical painter, 
born in Castile. He was living at Madrid in 1604. 

Haro, de, (Don Luts,) a Spanish minister of state, 
born at Valladolid in 1598. He was the son of the 
Marquis of Carpio, and a nephew of the famcus Duke 
of Olivares, whom in 1644 he succeeded as. prime min- 
ister and favourite of Philip IV. He carried on a dis- 
astrous war against France, Portugal, and the Dutch for 
many years, and in 1659 signed, with the French minister 
Mazarin, the treaty of the Pyrenees. The king rewarded 
him for his services by erecting the marquisate of Carpio 
into a dukedom. He is represented to have directed 
the arduous affairs of state with prudence and ability. 
Died in 1661. ‘ 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Har’old I., surnamed HAreEFootT, King of England, 
was the second son of Canute the Great by Algiva, 
daughter of the Earl of Northampton. At the death of 
Canute, in 1035, Harold and Hardicanute (son of Queen 
Emma) were the chief competitors for the throne of 
England, which their father, on his marriage with Emma, 
had agreed to leave to her issue. But Harold had the 
advantage of possession, and was recognized by the 
Danes and people of Mercia. (See HARDICANUTE.) In 
1037, Alfred, the younger son of Emma, having invaded 
the country and been defeated and killed, Harold be- 
came King of all England. He died in 1040, and was 
succeeded by Hardicanute. 

Harold II, King of England, was a son of Godwin, 
Earl of Kent, a powerful Saxon nobleman. On the death 
of Godwin, in 1053, he inherited with his father’s talents 
the earldom of Kent. Having been appointed com- 
mander of the army of the king, Edward the Confessor, 
he gained victories over the Welsh about 1062. He was 
thrown by a storm on the coast of France about 1065, 
and became the prisoner of William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who, as a condition of his liberation, required 
Harold to swear that on the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor he would aid William to obtain the throne of 
England. Edward died in January, 1066, and Harold 
was proclaimed king by the assembly of thanes and the 
citizens of London, without opposition from any native 
competitor except his own brother, Tostig. The Norman 
duke demanded that Harold should surrender to him 
the crown ; but he refused to be bound by an oath which 
was extorted from him by force. In September, 1066, 
Harold gained a complete victory over Tostig and the 
King of Norway, who had invaded England, Three 
days after this battle, the Duke of Normandy landed in 
Sussex with an army of about 60,000 men, which Harold 
encountered at Senlac, (now Battle,) near Hastings, on 
the 14th of October, 1066. After a long and obstinate 
combat, in which Harold and his two brothers were 
killed, William gained a decisive victory, which rendered 
him master of England. 

See FreeMAN, ‘‘ History of the Norman Conquest of England ;” 
Hume, “History of England ;?” AuGusTIn Tuterry, ‘‘ Histoire de 
la Conquéte de |’ Angleterre ;? WrLL1amM oF MAtmessury, “ History 
of the Kings of England.” 

Har’old (or Harald) Harfager, (har’fa’ger, almost 
har/fa’her,) a king of Norway, whose reign is considered 
to mark the commencement of authentic Norwegian his- 
tory. About 895 he subdued the jarls, or petty chief 
tains, and united the various sections of Norway into 
one kingdom. He reigned above thirty years, and left 
his crown to his son, Haco (or Haquin) the Good, who 
first introduced Christianity into Norway. 

Haroun-al-Raschid,* h4-rd0n’ 4l rash’id, or, more 
correctly, Haroon-ar-Rasheed, (or Hartin-ar-Ra- 
shid,) h4-r60n’ ar-r4-sheed’, the most celebrated of the 
Eastern caliphs, and the most powerful sovereign of the 
dynasty of the Abbassides, was born about 766 A.p. He 
was a son of the caliph Mahdee, (Mahdi,) and succeeded 


_ *In this instance we have departed from our general rule of spell- 
ing according to the sound of Oriental names. The spelling Haroun 
seems to have become, indeed, a part of the English language. 
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his elder brother Hadee (Hadi) in 786. In the early 
part of his reign the Barmecides Yahia and Jaafar were 
his favourite ministers. About 804 A.D. he waged a suc- 
cessful war against the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus, 
whom he compelled to pay tribute. Haroun was a lib- 
eral patron of poets and scholars ; but he scarcely merited 
the surname of Ar-Rasheed, (‘the Just.”) (See JAAFAR.) 
He is chiefly renowned as the principal hero of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments.” Died in 809 A.D. 

See Apoorrepa, “Annales Moslemici;”? ABooLFARAJ, (ABUL- 
PHARAGIUS,) ‘‘ Historia Dynastiarum;’? Wert, ‘Geschichte der 
Chalifen;? E_macin, ‘‘ Historia Saracenica.” 

Flar’pa-gus, [Gr. “Apzayoc,] a noble Mede, said to 
have saved the life of Cyrus the Great. Afterwards, 
under Cyrus, he reduced several Greek cities of Ionia. 

Har’pa-lus, [Gr. “Apradoc,] a Macedonian whom Alex- 
ander the Great made satrap of Babylon and intrusted 
with the care of .his accumulated treasures on his de- 
parture for India. Harpalus abused his trust, and, when 
he heard that his master was returning, fled to Athens 
with alarge sum of money. The Athenians being unable 
or unwilling to protect him against Antipater, Alexan- 
der’s lieutenant, who demanded that he should be given 
up, he retired to Crete, where he was killed in 324 B.c. 
Demosthenes, having advocated his cause, was tried on 
a charge of bribery and fined. 


See THIRLWALL, “‘ History of Greece.” 


Hlar-pal’/y-¢e, [Gr. ‘Apmadixn,| daughter of Harpal’y- 
cus, King of Thrace, was distinguished for her courageous 
defence of her father’s kingdom against Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles. 

Harpe,La. See LA HArRPE, 

Har’per, (JAMES,) an American publisher, born at 
Newton, Long Island, in 1795. He and several of his 
brothers founded in New York the great publishing 
house of Harper & Brothers about 1825. He was 
elected mayor of New York in 1844. Died in 1869. 

Harper, (ROBERT GOODLOE,) an eminent lawyer and 
Senator of the United States, born near Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, in 1765. After graduating at Princeton, New 
Jersey, in 1785, he studied law in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and settled in the interior of that State. From 
1795 to 1800 he represented one of the districts of South 
Carolina in the National Congress, of which he was one 
of the most prominent members and one of the ablest 
debaters. In the latter part of this period he was the 
principal leader of the Federal party in the House of 
Representatives. In 1801 he retired from office, married 
the daughter of Charles Carroll, and settledin Baltimore, 
where he resumed the practice of law. He was employed 
as counsel for the defence in the impeachment of Judge 
Chase, of the supreme court of the United States, who 
was acquitted. In 1815 he was elected a Senator of the 
United States by the legislature of Maryland. A volume 
of his speeches, arguments, and letters was published 
in 1814. John Neal, in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” says, 
“His writings are energetic, manly, profound. We hold 
him to be one of the ablest men that North America has 
produced.” Died in 1825. 

Harper, (WILLIAM,) an American lawyer and politi- 
cian, born in the island of Antigua in 1790. He settled 
in Missouri in 1818, removed to South Carolina in 1823, 
and became a Senator of the United States in 1826. He 
was appointed a judge of the court of appeals in 1831, 
and elected chancellor in 1834. Died in 1847. 

Harphius, har’fe-tis, (HENRY,) an eminent Flemish 
mystic theologian, born at Erp or Herp, was superior 
of a Franciscan abbey at Malines, where he died in 1478. 
He wrote the “Eden of the Contemplative,” “The Mir- 
ror of Perfection,” and other religious works. 

Har’pies, [Gr. “Apmua; Lat. Har’pyim; Fr. Har- 
PYES, 4k’pe’,] winged monsters of classic mythology, 
regarded as the daughters of Neptune, and supposed by 
some to be personified storm-winds. They polluted all 
that they touched. 

See Viraiw’s “Aneid,” book iti, 212-262. 

Har-poc’ra-té8 or Har’po-krat, a divinity of the 
ancient Egyptians, sometimes identified with Horus, and 
called the god of silence or secrecy. He was repre- 
sented as holding a finger on his mouth. 


Har-po-cra’ti-on, [Gr. ‘Aproxpatiwy,] (VALERIUS,) a 
Greek rhetorician of Alexandria, of whose life scarcely 
anything is known. He appears to have lived in or 
after the second century. He wrote a very important 
work, called ‘ Lexicon for the Ten Orators,” (Aeguxdv tov 
déxa pytopwv,) which is extant. He explains in this the 
political and other terms used by the Athenian orators, 
and affords much valuable information on the public and 
civil law and history of Athens. 

Harps’field or Harps/feld, (NICHOLAS,) an English 
Catholic, born in London, was chosen professor of Greek 
in Oxford in 1546, and Archdeacon of Canterbury in 1554. 
He wrote an “ English Ecclesiastical History.” He was 
imprisoned about twenty years during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Died about 1582. 

Harpyes. See HArRPIES. 

Harpyiee. See Harriers. 

Harring, h&r/ring, (HARRO PAUL,) a writer, born near 
Husum, Denmark, in 1798. He travelled in many coun- 
tries, and was several times arrested as a conspirator 
and revolutionist. He wrote several dramas and other 
works of fiction, and ‘ Memoirs of Poland under Russian 
Domination,” (in French, 1831.) Died in 1870. 

Har’ring-ton, (CHARLES STANHOPE,) EARL OF, born 
in England in 1753, was previously styled LORD PETERS- 
HAM. He entered the army in 1769, and was returned 
to Parliament in 1776. At the death of his father, about 
1778, he became a member of the House of Lords. He 
served in several campaigns in America and in the West 
Indies, and was aide-de-camp to General Burgoyne at 
the capitulation of Saratoga. After his return he became 
aide-de-camp to the king, George II1., in 1792 a colonel 
of the life-guards, and in 1798 lieutenant-general. About 
1802 he was envoy-extraordinary to Berlin. From 1807 
to 1812 he commanded the army in Ireland. Died in 1829. 

Harrington, (HENRY,) an English physician and poet, 
born at Kelston in 1729, resided at Bath. He published 
“An Ode to Harmony,” “An Ode to Discord,” and a 
few other works. Died in 1816. 

Harrington, (JAMES,) an English author, born at 
Upton in 1611, was educated at Oxtord under Dr. Chil- 
lingworth. In youth he made the tour of the continent. 
In 1646 he officiated as groom of the bed-chamber to 
Charles I., then a prisoner, whom he attended at his 
execution. In 1656 he published his principal work, 
entitled ‘‘Oceana,” which attracted much attention and 
was greatly admired. It is a political allegory, exhibiting, 
in imitation of Plato’s “ Atlantis,” the plan or model of 
an ideal republic, named Oce’ana, which is supposed to 
represent England. His project was generally considered 
visionary, impracticable, and Utopian. Hume said, “It 
is justly admired as a work of genius and invention ;” 
while Hallam thinks that the author “is in general 
prolix, dull, pedantic, yet seldom profound.” He was 
arrested in 1661 on a charge of treason, and (though the 
case was never brought to trial) closely confined until he 
became deranged. The cause of his arrest was probably 
his avowed republican principles. Died in 1677. 


See Toranp, “ Lite of James Harrington,’”’ prefixed to his Works, 
1700 ; ‘‘ Biographia Biitannica ;’? Woop, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Harrington, (JAMEs,) an English lawyer, born in 
1664, contributed some Latin verses to the ‘‘ Muse An- 
glicane,” and wrote the preface to the first volume ot 
Wood’s “ Athenee.” Died in 1693. 

Harrington or Harington, (JoHN,) of Stepney, an 
English poet, born in 1534. He wrote elegant “ Verses 
on Isabella Markham,” dated about 1564. ‘‘If these 
are genuine,” says Hallam, “they are as polished as 
any written at the close of the queen’s reign.” Died 
in 1582. . 

Harrington, (Sir JoHN,) an English poet and cour- 
tier, a son of the preceding, was born at or near Bath in 
1561. He became a favourite of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was the author of an admired English version of Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso,” (1591.) He wrote numerous epi- 
grams, which were published in 1615, a “ Brief View of 
the State of the Church,” and other works. About 1600 
he served under the Earl of Essex as commander of the 
horse. Died in 1612. 


. ” 
See “ Life of Sir J. Harrington,’ prefixed to his “ Nuge Antique, 
2 vols., 1804. 
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Har’ri-ott or Harriot, (THomas,) an eminent Eng- 
lish mathematician, born at Oxford in 1560. He visited 
Virginia in the service of Sir Walter Raleigh (who had 
been his pupil) in 1584, and published an Account of 
that province in 1588. He was liberally patronized by 
the Earl of Northumberland, in whose house he spent 
the latter part of his life. Harriott was noted for skill in 
algebra, his treatise on which, entitled ‘“ Artis Analytice 
Praxis,” was published in 1631. It is said that he ob- 
served the satellites of Jupiter in 1610, a few days after 
Galileo first discovered them, and that he was the first 
who detected the spots on the sun, December 8, 1610. 
“ Harriott was destined,” says Hallam, ‘ to make the 
last great discovery in the pure science of algebra. He 
arrived at a complete theory of the genesis of equations, 
which Cardan and Vieta had but partially conceived.” 
(‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 
1621. 


See Monrtucra, “‘Histoire des Mathématiques ;”’ “ Biographia 
Britannica ;” Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie. 


HAr’ris, (GEorGE,) a son of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
published an English version of Justinian’s “ Institu- 
tiones,” (1756.) Died in 1796. 

Harris, (GEorGE,) Lorp, an English general, born at 
Brasted in 1746, entered the army in 1759. As captain, 
he took part in the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775, where 
he was severely wounded, and in that of Long Island, 
(1776.) In 1790-91 he served in India against Tippoo 
Sultan, and in 1794 he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general. About four years later he was appointed 
Governor of the Madras Presidency, and commanded 
the army which was sent against Tippoo and which 
captured Seringapatam. For his services he was re- 
warded by a peerage, as Lord Harris of Seringapatam 
and Mysore. Died in 1829. 


See S. R. Lusuincron, “ Life of General Lord Harris.” 


Harris, (JAMEs,) an English author, born at Salisbury 
in 1709, was the son of James Harris and of Lady Cooper, 
who was sister of Lord Shaftesbury. He was an excel- 
lent classical scholar. In 1761 he obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, in 1763 became a lord of the treasury, and in 
1774 secretary and controller to the queen, In 1751 
he published his “ Hermes; or, A Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Language and Universal Grammar,” which, 
according to Coleridge, is “written with the precision 
of Aristotle and the elegance of Quintilian.” He wrote 
three treatises, viz., on “ Art,” on “ Music, Painting, and 
Poetry,” and on “ Happiness.” Died in 1780. 

See “‘ Life of James Harris,’? by Lorp MALMEsBuRY, 1801. 


Harris, (JAMES,) first Earl of Malmesbury, an able 
diplomatist, born at Salisbury in 1746, was the only son 
of the preceding. He was educated at Oxford and Ley- 
den, and in 1767 was appointed secretary of embass 
at Madrid. A few years after, being left as charge- 
d’affaires in the same court, he acquitted himself so well 
in an important affair that he received in 1772 the mis- 
sion to Prussia, and in 1777 that to Saint Petersburg, 
from which he returned home in 1784. Although he was 
a political friend of Fox, he received from Pitt, then pre- 
mier, the appointment of minister to the Hague, where 
he negotiated, in 1788, a treaty with Holland and Prus- 
sia. ‘The same year he was created Baron Malmesbury. 
In 1793 he joined the Tory or Conservative party. He 
was subsequently employed on missions to Berlin and 
the French republic, in which he maintained his repu- 
tation as a skilful diplomatist. In 1800 he was raised to 
the rank of Earl of Malmesbury and Viscount Fitzharris. 
He died in 1820, leaving one son and several daughters. 
The present earl is his grandson. Since his death his 
“ Diaries and Correspondence” has been published. 
ic “London Quarterly Review” for October, 1844, and March, 

Ee 

Harris, (James Howarp.) See MALMEsBurY, EARL 
OF. 

Harris, (JoHN,) D.D., an English divine,-born about 
1667, became prebendary of Rochester. He was secre- 
tary and vice-president of the Royal Society. Besides a 
variety of scientific works, he published a valuable “Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels.” His “Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences,” (1704,) explaining both the terms 
of art and the arts themselves, was the prototype, it is 
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said, of all the cyclopaedias which have since appeared, 
Died in 1719. 

Harris, (JoHN,) D.D., an English dissenting minister, 
born at Ugborough in 1804, After preaching for the 
Independent Church at Epsom, he became in 1837 pro- 
fessor of theology in Cheshunt College. About 1850 he 
was appointed principal of New College, the chief theo- 
logical seminary of the Independents. Dr. Harris was 
a popular preacher, and acquired ‘a wide reputation as 
an author. Among his chief works are “The Great 
Teacher,” (1835,) ‘*Covetousness the Sin of the Chris- 
tian Church,” of which ninety thousand copies had been 
sold in 1856, “The Great Commission,” (1842,) ‘The 
Pre-Adamite Earth,” (1847,) and ‘‘ Man Primeval.” Died 
in 1856. 

Harris, (JoSEPH,) an astronomer, and assay-master 
of the English mint, wrote an “Essay on Money and 
Coins,” (1757,) a “ Treatise on Optics,” etc. Died in 1764. 

Harris, (MosrEs,) an English naturalist and_ artist, 
published in 1766 “ The Aurelian; or, Natural History 
of English Moths and Butterflies,” and an ‘‘ Exposition 
of English Insects,” (1776.) 

Harris, (RoBErt,) D.D., an eminent English Puritan 
divine, born in Gloucestershire in 1578. He was presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford, from 1648 to 1658. He 
was a popular preacher, and a man of excellent gifts and 
graces. He published a volume of Sermons, Letters, 
etc. Died in 1658. 

See Duruam, “‘ Life of Robert Harris,’’ 1660. 


Har’ris, (THADDEUS Mason,) born at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, in 1768, was pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in Dorchester from 1793 until his death 
in 1842. He published, besides many sermons and other 
works, a “‘ Natural History of the Bible.” 

Harris, (THADDEUS WILLIAM,) M.D., an eminent 
entomologist, a son of the preceding, was born in 1795. 
He graduated at Harvard College in 1815, and was libra- 
rian at that institution from 1831 until his death. In 
1837 he was employed in the Zoological and Botanical 
Survey of Massachusetts. He wrote, besides other works, 
an official “Report on the Insects of Massachusetts 
Injurious to Vegetation,” (1841.) Died in 1856. 

Harris, (THomas L.,) a spiritualistic poet and 
preacher, born in England, emigrated in say life to the 
United States. Among his works is an “Epic of the 
Starry Heavens,” (1854.) 

Harris or Harries, (WALTER,) an English physician, 
born at Gloucester in 1647, began to practise in London 
in 1676, and was chosen physician to William III. about 
1689. He wrote several professional treatises. Died in 
1725. 

Harris, (WiILitAM,).D.D., an English divine, born in 
1675, was minister of a dissenting church in London. 
He published “ Practical Discourses on the Principal 
Representatives of the Messiah,” (1724,) and assisted in 
the continuation of Matthew Henry’s “Commentary on 
the Bible.” ‘He was reckoned,” says Doddridge, “ the 
greatest master of the English tongue among the dis- 
senters.” Died in 1740. 

Harris, (WiILitAM,) D.D., an English dissenting min- 
ister and biographer, born at Salisbury in 1720. He was 
successively pastor at Wells and Honiton. He published 
valuable biographies of Hugh Peters, (1751,) of James 
I., (1753,) of Charles I, (1758,) of Oliver Cromwell, 
(1762,) and of Charles IL., (1766.) His positions and 
statements are confirmed by copious notes and original 
documents. He is commended for his fidelity to the 
truth by several critics. Died in 1770. 

Harris, (Sir WILLIAM CORNWALLIS,) a British officer 
and writer of travels. He published, in 1839, “‘ Wild 
Sports in Southern Africa,” and afterwards “The High- 
lands of Ethiopia,” (3 vols., 2d edition, 1844.) 

Harris, (WILLIAM SNow,) an English surgeon, dis- 
tinguished by his researches in physical sciences and by 
his inventions, was born at Plymouth about 1792. He 
gave special attention to electricity, magnetism, and 
meteorology. In 1831 he was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, which awarded him the Copley medal in 
1835. He invented a new steering-compass, and made 
important improvements in the construction of con- 
ductors of the electric fluid. By a system of metallic 
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conductors applied to the masts and hulls of ships, he 
greatly diminished the ruinous effects. of lightning in 
the navy. He published “The Nature of Thunder- 
Storms,” (1843,) and ‘‘ Rudiments of Electricity,” (1849.) 
Died in January, 1867. 

Har’ri-son, (BENJAMIN,) born at Berkeley, on the 
James River, Virginia, about 1740, was the father of 
President William H. Harrison. In 1764 he was a 
member of the Virginia legislature, and in 1774 was 
elected to the national Congress, in which he was dis- 
tinguished for his patriotic services and signed the 
Declaration of Independence. From 1782 to 1784 he 
was Governor of Virginia. He was also a member of 
the convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States in 1788. Died in 1791. 

See C. A. Goopricu, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of 
Independence.”’ 

Har’ri-son, (JOHN,) an English republican general, 
served in the parliamentary army in the civil war, and 
was one of the judges of the court in which Charles I. 
was tried in 1649. He had obtained the rank of major- 
general, when he became a member of the council of 
state, in 1653. Cromwell, when Protector, endeayoured 
to gain his support by the offer of an exalted position; 
but he refused to co-operate with the ‘“usurper,” as he 
called him. In 1657 he was deprived of his commission 
and confined. In 1660 he was executed for his share in 
the death of Charles I. Before the judges who tried him, 
he spoke with courage and complacency of the act for 
which he was about to suffer. 

Har’ri-son, (JOHN,) an English mechanician, born 
at Faulby, in Yorkshire, in 1693, learned the trade of a 
carpenter. He became interested in the mechanism of 
clocks, in which he made several improvements, the 
greatest of which was the compound pendulum. Large 
rewards having been offered to any one who would ascer- 
tain the longitude within sixty miles, Harrison, in 1735, 
exhibited his chronometer to the Royal Society, and a 
man-of-war was put at his disposal, in which he made a 
voyage to Lisbon and corrected the reckoning a degree 
and ahalf. After repeated trials, he perfected in 1761 
a chronometer which determined the longitude within 
eighteen miles, by which he became entitled to the re- 
ward of £20,000 offered by government. After it had 
been tested in several voyages, and it was found that 
other persons could construct the instrument, the above 
premium was paid to Harrison in 1765-67. Died in 1776. 

Harrison, (THOMAS,) (given erroneously in almost 
all biographical dictionaries as JOHN Harrison,) an 
English republican general, served in the parliamentary 
army in the civil war, and was one of the judges of the 
court in which Charles I. was tried in 1649. He had 
obtained the rank of major-general, when he became a 
member of the council of state, in 1653. Cromwell, 
when Protector, endeavoured to gain his support by 
the offer of an exalted position; but he refused to co- 
operate with the “usurper,”? as he called him. In 
1657 he was deprived of his commission and confined. 
In 1660 he was executed for his share in the death of 
Charles I. Before the judges who tried him, he spoke 
with courage and complacency of the act for which he 
was about to suffer. 

Harrison, (WILLIAM,) an English scholar and poet, 
was a Fellow of New College, Oxford. He was a favour- 
ite of Swift, who described him as a “pretty fellow, with 
a great deal of wit, good sense, and good nature.” Swift 
procured for him the office of secretary of embassy to the 
Hague. Harrison edited the fifth volume of the “Tatler.” 
Died in 1713. 

Harrison, (WILLIAM HEnRY,) the ninth President of 
the United States, was born in Charles City county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 9th of February, 1773. He was a son of 
Benjamin Harrison, noticed above, and was educated at 
Hampden-Sidney College. He entered the army in 1791, 
served as aide-de-camp to General Wayne in the Indian 
war, and became a captain in 1794. In 1797 he resigned 
his commission, and in 1799 he was chosen a delegate 
to Congress for the Northwest Territory. He was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Territory of Indiana in 1801, 
and, having been reappointed by several successive Presi- 
dentsfheld that office until 1813, and made many treaties 


with the Indians. On the 7th of November, 1811, he 
defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe. He was appointed 
a brigadier-general in 1812, and a major-general in the 
regular army in 1813. In October of that year he gained 
a complete victory over the British at the battle of the 
Thames. He represented Cincinnati in Congress in 1817 
and 1818, and was elected to the Senate of the United 
States in 1824. President Adams sent him in 1828 as 
minister to the republic of Colombia; but he was re- 
called by General Jackson in the spring of 1829. He 
passed many subsequent years on his farm at North 
Bend, on the Ohio River. In 1836 he was the Whig 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, and 
received seventy-three electoral votes, but was defeated 
by Mr. Van Buren. Having been again nominated by 
the Whigs, he was elected in 1840 by a large majority 
over Van Buren, who received only sixty electoral votes 
out of two hundred and ninety-four, which was the whole 
number, This political campaign was remarkable for its 
immense mass-meetings, processions, and novel modes 
of exciting the people. He entered upon the office 
March 4, and died April 4, 1841. 

See M. Dawson, ‘Life of General W. H. Harrison,’ 1824; 
James HALtt, ‘‘ Memoir of the Public Services of W. H. Harrison,”’ 
1836; S. J. Burr, “Life and Times of W. H. Harrison,’ 1840 ; 
** Life of William Henry Harrison,”’ by Isaac R. Jackson ; ‘‘ Na- 
tional Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,’’ vol. iii. 

. Har’row-by, (DUDLEY RypDER,) EARL oF, an Eng- 
lish peer and philanthropist, born about 1798. He 
inherited the earldom at the death of his father in 1847, 
and was lord privy seal in 1856 and 1857. ; 

Har’ry, Buinp, or Henry the Minstrel, a Scot- 
tish bard of the fifteenth century, who was blind from 
his birth, and wrote a heroic poem on the “ Adventures 
of Sir William Wallace.” But little is known of the 
events of his life. It appears that he made a poetical 
version of the popular traditions in relation to his hero, 
in which he followed in a humble degree the example 
of Homer. Some of his statements are confirmed by 
recent researches into the monuments and records of 
history. ‘The work, therefore,” says Tytler, ‘cannot 
be treated as an entire romance.” 

See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Harsdorfer or Harsdoerfer, hars/dor’fer, (GEORG 
PHILIPP,) a German poet, born at Nuremberg in 1607, 
wrote in German and Latin. Among his works, which 
are nearly forgotten, are ‘The Poetical Filter,” (‘‘ Poe- 
tischer Trichter,” 3 vols., 1653,) and ‘‘ Gesprachspiele.” 
Died in 1658. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” A. G 
Wipmany, ‘‘ Vitae Curriculum G. P, Harsdorferi,”’ 1707. 

Hars/net, (SAMUEL,) born at Colchester, England, 
in 1561, became Bishop of Chichester in 1609, and 
Archbishop of York in 1628. He published a volume 
of Sermons, and a ‘“ Declaration of Popish Impostures,” 
etc. Died in 1631. 

Hart, (GEORGE VAUGHAN,) a British general, born in 
1752; died in 1832. 

Hart, (James M.,) a landscape-painter, born at Kil- 
marnock, in Scotland, in 1828. He studied at Dussel- 
dorf, and afterwards settled in New York. His ‘‘ Woods 
in Autumn,” and “Moonrise in the Adirondacks,” are 
among his master-pieces. His brother WILLIAM, also 
a landscape-painter, born at Paisley about 1820, removed 
to the United States in 1831. Among his best works are 
“Peace and Plenty,” a harvest scene, and ‘October’s 
Golden Hours,” 


See TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.”’ 


Hart, (Jorn T.,) an American sculptor, born in Clark 
county, Kentucky, in 1810. He was a mason or stone- 
cutter in his youth. In 1849 he visited Italy, where he 
executed a marble statue of Henry Clay. Among his 
other works is “‘ Angelina.” 

See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Hart, (JoHN,) one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was the son of Edward Hart, of Hope- 
well, New Jersey. He was elected to Congress in 1774 
by the people of New Jersey. Diedin 1780. 

Hart, (SoLtomon,) an eminent English historical 
painter, born at Plymouth in 1806. He produced in 
1830 “ The Elevation of the Law,” (in the Jewish wor- 
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ship,) and was elected Royal Academician in 1840. He 
afterwards exhibited several pictures annually at the 
Academy, and treated a great variety of subjects with 
success. Among his works are “ Richard and Saladin,” 
(1835,) “The Interior of a Synagogue,” ‘“ Milton visit- 
ing Galileo in Prison,” (1847,) and ‘The Student pre- 
paring for Honours,” (at Oxford,) (1852.) 

Harte, hart, (WALTER,) an English poet and priest, 
born about 1700, was educated at Oxford, took orders, 
and became canon of Windsor in 1751. He wrote a 
poem named an “ Essay on Reason,” in imitation of Pope, 
who assisted him in its composition. He wrote also an 
“Essay on Painting,” (in verse,) and “The History of 
Gustavus Adolphus,” (1759.) Dr. Johnson commended 
him as a scholar and a man of the most companionable 
talents, and said, “ The defects of his History [ze. in re- 
spect to the style] proceeded not from imbecility, but 
from foppery.” (Boswell.) His poems were once much 
admired. His History of Gustavus is prized in respect 
to the matter. Died in 1774. 

See CampsBert, ‘Specimens of the British Poets.’ 


Hartenkeil, har/ten-kil’, (JOHANN JAKoR,) a German 
medical writer, born at Mentz in 1761, settled at Salz- 
burg. He published “The Medico-Surgical Gazette,” 
(72 vols., 1790-1808.) Died in 1808. 

Hartenstein, har/ten-stin’, (GuSTAV,) a German 
philosopher, born at Plauen, Saxony, in 1808. He wrote 
“The Problems and Principles of General Metaphysics,” 
(1836,) and other treatises, and published an edition of 
the “‘Complete Works of Kant,” (10 vols., 1839.) 

Harthacanute. See HARDICANUTE. 

Hartig, har’tic, (FRANZ ANTON,) COUNT, a /ittéra- 
tewr, born at Prague in 1758, wrote, in French, ‘‘ Letters 
on France, England, and Italy,” (1785,) and ‘“ Mélanges 
of Verse and Prose,” (1788.) Died in 1797. 

Hartig, har/tic, (GEorG Lupwic,) a German writer 
on the culture of forests, born near Marburg in 1764. 
He was appointed grand master of the forests of Prussia 
in 1811, and published, besides other works, “The 
Science or Economy of Forests in all its Extent,” (**Die 
Forstwissenschaft nach ihrem ganzen Umfange,” 1831,) 
anda ‘Manual or Text-Book for Foresters,” (“‘ Lehrbuch 
fiir Forster,” (3 vols., 9th edition, 1851.) Died in 1836. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Hartig, (THEODOR,) a German botanist and writer on 
the culture of forests, was a son of the preceding. He 
published a “Treatise on Botany and its Application to 
the Science of Forests,” (1840-51,) and other works. 

Har’ting-ton,(SPENCER COMPTON CAVENDISH,) MAR- 
QUIS OF, an English minister of state, and the eldest son 
of the Duke of Devonshire, was born in 1833. He gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1854, was elected 
to Parliament as. a Liberal in 1857, and became under- 
secretary of war in April, 1863. He was secretary of 
war from February to July, 1866, and was appointed 
postmaster-general by Mr, Gladstone in December, 1868. 

_ Hartleben, hart/la-ben, (FRANZ JosEPH,) a German 
jurist, born at Dusseldorf in 1740; died in 1808. 

Hartleben, (THEopoR Konrap,) a German jurist, a 
son of the preceding, was born in 1770. From 1816 to 
1827 he published a valuable ‘legal review, ‘Deutsche 
Justiz- und Polizeifama.” Among his works is a “ Me- 
thod or System of German Public Law,” (1800.) Died 
in 1827. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Hart’ley, (DAvip,) an eminent English physician and 
philosopher, born at Armley, in Yorkshire, in 1705, was 
educated at Cambridge University. He practised medi- 
cine at Newark, London, and Bath. His reputation as 
an author is founded on an excellent metaphysical work 
entitled ‘Observations on Man: his Frame, his Duty, 
and his Expectations,” (1748.) The desien of this work 
is to investigate the principles of association jn applica- 
tion to the phenomena of mind. “ Hartley,” says Dr. 
Parr, “‘has explained the principle of association more 
accurately and applied it more usefully than even his 
great predecessor Locke.” Dr. Priestley said he had 
learned more from Hartley than from any book he had 
ever read, except the Bible.” Died in 1757. 

See ‘‘ Life of D. Hartley,’’ by his son. 
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Hartley, (Davin,) a son of the preceding, born in 
England about 1730, was educated at Oxford. He repre- 
sented Hull in Parliament for’ many years, and distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to the American war 
and to the slave-trade. About 1782 he was appointed 
plenipotentiary to negotiate with Dr. Franklin, at Paris, 
a treaty of peace between England and the United States, 
He wrote “Letters on the American War.” Died in 1813. 

Hartlib, hart/lip, (SAMUEL,) a native of Poland, came 
to England about 1640. _ He was interested in the prac- 
tical application of science, was noted for public spirit, 
and published ai treatise on agriculture, for which Crom- 
well granted him a pension. About the year 1646 Milton 
addressed a ‘‘ Treatise on Iiducation” to Hartlib, who 
had recently founded an academy on a new system. 

See CHAtmeErs’s “ Biographical Dictionary.” 


Hartman, hart/man, (GrorG,) a German mathema- 
tician of Nuremberg, born in 1489, invented the bom- 
barding staff. Died in 1564. 

Hartmann, hart’m4n, (ANron THEODOR,) a German 
Orientalist, born at Dusseldorf in 1774. He was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at Rostock in 1811. He 
was author of several works on the antiquities and lite- 
rature of the Hebrews, among which is “ Historical and 
Critical Researches on the Formation, Epoch, and Plan 
of the Five Books of Moses,” (1831.) Died in 1838. 

Hartmann, hart’/man, (CARL JOHAN,) a Swedish 
naturalist and physician, born at Gefle in 1790. He 
published a “ Description of the Plants of Sweden and 


Norway,” (“‘ Handbok i Skandinaviens Flora,” 1830 ; 6th 
edition, 1854.) Died in 1849. 
Hartmann, (FERDINAND,)’ a German «historical 


painter, born at Stuttgart in 1770. 

Hartmann, (JOHANN,) a German chemist, born at 
Amberg, in Bavaria, in 1568. His chief work is “ Praxis 
Chymiatrica,” (“‘ Chemico- Medical Practice,” 1633,) often 
reprinted. Died at Cassel in 1631. 

Hartmann, (JOHANN ADorF,) a German historian, 
born at Miinster in 1680, published a Latin ‘‘ History of 
Hesse,” (3 vols., 1741-46.) Died in 1744. 

Hartmann, (JOHANN MELcHror,) a German Orien- 
talist, born at Nordlingen in 1764, He published a good 
“ Geographical and Historical Description of Egypt,” 
(1799,) and other works. Died in 1827. 

Hartmann, hart’m&an, (JOHANN PETER EmMIL,) a 
Danish composer, born at Copenhagen in 1805, fur- 
nished the music for two of Andersen’s operas and for 
several of Oehlenschlager’s dramas. 

Hartmann, (Moritz,) a popular German poet, born 
at Duschnik, in Bohemia, in 1821. He produced in 
1845 a volume of lyrical poems, called the ‘‘Cup and 
Sword,” (“Kelch und Schwert,”) which had great suc- 
cess. Having been prosecuted for his liberal political 
opinions, he took refuge in Paris in 1846. In 1847 he 
published “‘ New Poems,” (‘‘Neuere Gedichte,”) and in 
1848 was a prominent democratic member of the Par- 
liament at Frankfort. He fought for the insurgents 
under Bem, in or near Vienna, in 1849, after which he 
was driven into exile and passed some years in Paris. 
Among his other works are “The Rhyming Chronicle 
of the Clerk Mauritius,” a witty political satire, (1849,) 
“The War about the Forest,” (“Der Krieg um den 
Wald,” 1850,) and “ Shadows,” (“ Schatten,” 1851.) 


See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”” 


Hartmann, (PHILIpe JAKoB,) a German physician, 
born at Stralsund in 1648, published able treatises on 
amber, anatomy, and physiology. Died in 1707. 

Hlartmann von Aue, hart/m4n fon dw’eh, a cele- 
brated German minnesinger, born about 1170. Editions 
of his principal works have been published by Miiller, 
Lachmann, and others. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘ Deutsche National-Literatur.” 

Harts’horne, (Rev. CHARLES HeENrRY,) an English 
antiquary, born about 1802, became rector of Holdenby, 
in Northamptonshire. He published “The Book Rari- 
ties in the University of Cambridge,” (1829,) “Salopia 
Antiqua,” (1841,) and other works. Died.in 1865. 

Harts/horne, (JosrpH,) M.D., an eminent physician 
of Philadelphia, was born at Alexandria, Virginia, De- 
cember 12, 1779. His father was a native of New Jersey, 
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his mother of Philadelphia. When only five years old, 
he was, while under the influence of calomel, exposed 
to cold, which resulted in incurable lameness. His 
inability to engage in the sports of boyhood led him at 
an early age to seek the companionship of books, and 
to cultivate his mind, which was endowed with powers 
of no common order. While attending lectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he performed the duties of 
apothecary and resident surgeon in the Pennsylvania 
Huspital, where he enjoyed the rare advantage of the 
practical instructions of Rush, Wistar, and Physick, 
who were at the same time physicians and surgeons 
at the hospital and lecturers in the university. A little 
before the expiration of his term of five years at the 
hospital, he accepted the position of surgeon and super- 
cargo on an East India merchantman. In the two trips 
to India which he made in this capacity, he acquired 
a practical acquaintance with many of the diseases of 
tropical climates. On his return from the East he de- 
voted himself assiduously and faithfully to the duties of 
his profession, in which he gradually rose to the very 
highest rank. Among the many distinguished physicians 
and surgeons that Philadelphia has produced, in sagacity 
and sound judgment, as well as in a thorough acquaint- 
ance with all the resources of his art, he has had few 
equals, and probably no superior. During the latter 
period of his life he was very extensively employed as a 
consulting physician. He died the 20th of August, 1850. 
Dr. Hartshorne was a firm and devout believer in the 
great truths of Christianity, and his moral and religious 
convictions went hand in hand. One who knew him well 
said of him, “He was the most scrupulously truthful 
man I ever knew. On whatever subject he spoke, it 
never occurred to his auditor that an idea or word could 
be at variance with his real opinion or inconsistent with 
the fact as he understood it.”—Of his sons, Dr. EDWARD 
HARTSHORNE has attained a high and just reputation 
both as physician and surgeon, and has written ably 
on medical jurisprudence, surgery, and other subjects. 
HENRY, another son, formerly a successful practitioner 
and medical writer, is now professor of hygiene in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and of organic science and 
philosophy at Haverford College. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘“‘ American Medical Biography ;”’ “‘ Biographical 
Notice of Dr. Joseph Hartshorne,” by DR. CHARLES EVANS, 1851; 
‘ Lives of Eminent Philadelphians,”’ 1859. ‘ 

Hartsoeker, hart’soo’ker, (NIKLAAS,) a Dutch natu- 
ral philosopher and optician, born at Gouda in March, 
1656. In his childhood he was interested in astronomy, 
which he studied furtively at night in his own apartment. 
Having observed the spherical form produced accident- 
ally by fusing a glass filament in a flame, he obtained in 
this way a powerful microscope, and discovered animal- 
cules in animal fluids. While a student at Leyden, about 
1676, he was encouraged in his favourite inquiries by 
Huyghens, who ‘introduced him to Cassini in Paris, 
There he constructed a telescope equal or superior to 
any then in use. In 1694 he published in Paris his 
‘“‘Wssay on Dioptrics,” (“Essai de Dioptrique,”) which 
contains, besides the principles of that science, novel 
and ingenious theories on the properties of bodies. 
He developed his system more fully in “ Principles of 
Physics,” (“Principes de Physique,” 1696.) He lived 
in Holland from 1696 to 1704. About 1700 he taught 
mathematics to Peter the Great, who invited him to 
Russia; but he did not accept the invitation. In 1704 
he was chosen professor of mathematics and philosophy 
in Dusseldorf. Prompted by a love of controversy, he 
published in 1722 an attack on the system of Newton 
and another on the theories of Leibnitz. Died in 1725. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de Hartsoeker;’ Nicéron, ‘ Mé- 
moires.”, 

Hart/sténe, (HENRY J.,) an American naval officer, 
born in South Carolina, was sent by the United States 
government in 1855 to the Arctic regions in search of 
Dr. E. K. Kane and his party, whom he rescued. (See 
Kane.) Died in 1868. 

Hart’suff, (GreorGE L.,) an American general, born 
in the State of New York about 1830, graduated at West 
Point in 1852. He was appointed a brigadier-general in 
the spring of 1862, and was wounded at the battle of 
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Antietam, September 17 of that year. This wound dis- 
abled him for active service. 

Hartzenbusch, harts’en-boosh’, (JUAN EUGENIO) 
a Spanish dramatic poet, of German extraction, born in 
Madrid in 1806. In 1836 he produced “The Lovers of 
Teruel,” a successful drama. Among his works, which 
are admired for a vivid imagination and an energetic 
style, are “ The Visionary,” a comedy, (1840,) ‘‘ Honoria,” 
(1842,) and “ Primero Yo,” a drama, (1842.) 

Hartzheim, harts’him, (JOSEPH,) a learned German 
Jesuit and historian, born at Cologne in 1694, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and theology in his native city. He 
wrote a valuable collection entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Colo- 
niensis,” (1747,) containing notices of the lives and 
writings of authors who lived in the diocese of Cologne, 
and edited five volumes of the “Councils of Germany,” 
(“Concilia Germaniz,” 1759-63.) Died in 1763. 

See Meusét, “‘Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 

Hartzoeker, hart’soo’ker, (THEODORUS,) a skilful 
Dutch painter, born at Utrecht in 1696; died in 1740. 

Harun-al-Raschid, (or -ar-Rashid.) See HARouN- 
AL-RASCHID. 

Har’vard, (JOHN,) an English nonconformist divine, 
born in 1608, graduated at Cambridge University in 1631. 
After having been ordained, he emigrated to Massachu- 
setts, and officiated a short time at Charlestown. At 
his death he left a legacy of £779 to endow a school at 
Cambridge, and thus became memorable as the founder 
of the university which bears his name. Died in 1638. 
One hundred and ninety years after his death, a granite 
monument was erected over-his grave in Charlestown. 

Har’vey, (Sir Evtas,) an English admiral, a descend- 
ant of the celebrated Dr. William Harvey, born in 1759, 
entered the navy in 1771. During the French Revo- 
lution he served as captain in the West Indies and in 
the Channel fleet. In 1805 he distinguished himself at 
Trafalgar, and was raised to'the rank of rear-admiral 
the same year. He became vice-admiral in 1810, and 
full admiral in 1819. In 1825 he was made a G.C.B. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1780, and again in 1806. 
Died in 1830, aged about seventy. 

Harvey, (GABRIEL,) LL.D., an English lawyer and 
poet, born about 1545, was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and practised Jaw in London. He was an 
intimate friend of the poet Spenser, and author of an 
admired poem entitled ‘‘Hobbinol,” prefixed to the 
“Fairy Queen.” He published several letters and ora- 
tions In English and Latin. Died about 1630. 

Har’vey, (GrorRGE,) a popular Scottish painter, born 
near Stirling in 1806. He became a member of the 
Scottish Academy about 1828, and devoted his talents 
to the illustration of the national character, scenery, 
and history of Scotland. Among his works are “ Cove- 
nanters Preaching,” (1830,) “The Battle of Drumclog,” 
(1836,) “A Highland Funeral,” (1844,) “Glen Enter- 
kin,” (1846,) “The Past and Present,” (1848,) and “The 
Bowlers,” (1850.) He is regarded as one of the most 
original and earnest masters of the Scottish school. 

Harvey, (G1DEON,) an English physician and writer, 
born in Surrey, was the medical attendant of Charles II. 
in his exile, and was subsequently physician to William 
IIT., and to the Tower of London. Died in 1700. 

Harvey, (WIL1LIAM,) an English anatomist, celebrated 
for his discovery of the circulation of the blood, was 
born at Folkestone, Kent, in April, 1578. He entered 
Caius College, Cambridge, in 1593, and graduated in 
1597, after which he studied medicine and anatomy 
under Fabricius ab Acquapendente at Padua. He re- 
turned home about 1602, married a lady named Browne, 
and commenced the practice of medicine in London. 
In 1609 he was appointed physician to Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. He was chosen by the College of 
Physicians in 1615 to deliver lectures on anatomy and 
surgery, and soon after that date made the important 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, which he 
taught in London in 1619, but which was not published 
until 1628. In this year he produced “Essays on the 
Motion of the Heart and the Blood,” (“Exercitationes 
de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis.”) His new theory was 
generally rejected by the physicians of his time, and ig 
so unpopular that he complained that his practice Ce- 
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clined after the publication of the,treatise above men- 
tioned. Parisanus, Riolanus, and others wrote against 
Dr. Harvey on this subject; but, after the truth of his 
doctrine was generally recognized, attempts were made 
to deprive him of the honour of the discovery. He be- 
came physician to Charles I. about 1630, and attended 
him during the civil war which began about 1642. This 
service caused him to neglect his duties at Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. In the latter part of the civil war 
a party of soldiers plundered his house and burned 
some valuable manuscripts. He gave much attention 
to the subject of generation, and published a work “ De 
Generatione Animalium,” (1651,) in which he maintained 
that every animal is produced from an egg. He was 
elected president of the College of Physicians in 1654; 
but he declined, on account of his advanced age. He 
died in June, 1657. An edition of his Works was pub- 
lished by the College of Physicians, in 2 vols., 1666. 

“‘ Harvey is entitled,” says Hume, “to the glory of 
having made, by reasoning alone, without any mixture 
of accident, a capital discovery in one of the most im- 
portant branches of science. He had also the happiness 
of establishing at once this theory on the most solid and 
convincing proofs.” (‘History of England,” chap. 1xii.) 
“Tt is manifest,” says Hallam, “that several anato- 
mists of the sixteenth century were on the verge of com- 
pletely detecting the law by which the motion of the 
blood is governed. . . . It may, indeed, be thought won- 
derful that Servetus, Columbus, or Czesalpin should not 
have more distinctly apprehended the consequences of 
what they maintained; ... but the defectiveness of 
their views is not to be alleged as a counter-balance to 
the more steady sagacity of Harvey.” (“Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe,” vol. 11.) 

See Dr. LAwrence, “Life of William Harvey,” prefixed to the 
edition of his Works above mentioned, 1666; ‘‘ Lives of British 
Physicians,” London, 1857. 

Harvey, (WiLtiaM,) an English artist, born at New- 
castle-on-Tyne about 1796, was a pupil of the famous 
engraver Bewick. He settled in London at an early age, 
and became distinguished as a designer for engravings 
on wood. His skill was displayed in the illustration of 
various works, among which are “The Zoological Gar- 
dens,” ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” 

Harvey, (WILLIAM HrEnNrRY,) professor of botany 
in the University of Dublin, was born at Limerick in 
1811. He published a “ History of British Sea- Weeds,” 
(3 vols., 1846-51,) a work of high character, ‘‘ Nereis 
Australis ; or, Illustrations of the Algz of the Southern 
Ocean,” (1848,) “The Sea-Side Book,” (3d edition, 
1854,) and “Flora Capensis,” (3 vols., 1865.) He ex- 
plored the coasts of Australia and the South Sea 
islands in 1853-55, and obtained the chair of botany in 
Dublin in 1856. Died in May, 1866. 

See Asa Gray, ‘‘ Notice of W. H. Harvey,” in “Silliman’s Jour- 
nal,” republished in the “ Report of the Smithsonian Institution’? 
for 1867, 

Har’wood, (Sir Bustc,) an English anatomist, born 
at Newmarket about 1745. He became ;professor of 
anatomy at Cambridge in 1785} and published lectures 
on that science. Died in 1814. 

Harwood, (Epwarp,) an English Unitarian minister, 
born in Lancashire in 1729. He had charge of a con- 
gregation in Bristol from 1765 to 1770, after which he 
lived in London. He excelled as a classical and biblical 
scholar, and published numerous able works, of which 
the most important are “An Introduction to the Study 
of the New Testament,” (1767,) a “ View of the Various 
Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics,” (1775,) “An 
Edition of the Greek Testament, with English Notes ee 
(1776,) and “ Biographia Classica,” (new edition 
1778.) Died in 1794. ‘ 

Has’dru-bal or As/dru-bal, [Gr. *Acdpoi6ac, | a dis- 
tinguished Carthaginian general and a popular leader 
of the democratic party, was a son-in-law of Hamilcar 
Barca, with whom he went to Spain in 238 B.c. After 
the death of Hamilcar Barca, 229 B.c., he obtained the 
chief command in Spain. He founded the city of New 
Carthage, (Carthagena,) which became one of the rich- 
est in the world, and greatly extended the power of 
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Carthage in Spain, partly by his victories in battle and 
partly by his political talents. He made a treaty with the 
Romans, stipulating that the river Ebro should be the 
boundary between the two nations, He was assassin- 
ated by a slave in Spain in 221 B.C. 

Hasdrubal or Asdrubal, a son of Gisco, was a gen- 
eral of the second Punicwar. He entered Spain with an 
army in 214 B.C., and shared with Mago the chief com- 
mand in that country after the other Hasdrubal marched 
to Italy, 207 B.c. They were defeated in a decisive battle 
at Silpia or Elinga, by Scipio, in 206. In 204 he was 
general-in-chief of a large army raised to oppose Scipio, 
who had invaded Africa. His camp near Utica was 
fired by the Romans, and nearly all his army, it is said, 
perished in the flames or by the sword. 

Hasdrubal or Asdrubal, an able Carthaginian gen- 
eral, and brother of the great Hannibal, commanded in 
Spain in the second Punic war, in 218 B.c., while Hanni- 
bal crossed the Alps and invaded Italy. He maintained 
the war against the Romans under Publius and Cneius 
Scipio with various success until 212, when he gained a 
complete victory, in which both the Scipios were killed. 
Five years later, he marched across the Alps to rein- 
force his brother in Italy; but before he could effect 
this design he was attacked by the Romans at the river 
Metaurus, defeated, and killed, in 207 B.c. His head was 
cut off and thrown into the camp of Hannibal. The 
Roman writers represent him as a very able commander. 

Hasdrubal or Asdrubal, a Carthaginian officer, who 
served under Hannibal in Italy. He contributed greatly 
to the victory of Canneze, (216 B.C.,) where he commanded 
the left wing and completed the rout of the enemy by a 
cavalry charge on their rear. 

- Hasdrubal or Asdrubal, an able Carthaginian gen- 
eral, who had the chief command in the third Punic war. 
He defeated the consul Manilius at Nepheris about 148 
B.c., and obstinately defended Carthage against the be- 
sieging army of Scipio Africanus in 146 B.c., and assumed 
despotic power in that city. He finally surrendered to 
Scipio, who spared his life, the remainder of which he 
passed in captivity. 

Hase, ha’zeh, (HEINRICH,) a German antiquary, born 
at Altenburg in 1789, published a “Treatise on Greek 
Antiquities,” (1828,) and other works. Died in 1842. 

Hase, (Kari AuGusT,) an eminent German theolo- 
gian, born at Steinbach, Saxony, in 1800. He became 
professor of theology at Jena about 1830. He endea- 
voured to reconcile the Lutheran faith with the progress 
of modern science, in his ‘Evangelical Dogmatics,” 
(1823,) and his work called “Gnosis,” (3 vols., 1828.) 
He wrote other able works, among which is a ‘ Histor 
of the Church,” (Kirchengeschichte,” 1834; 6th edi- 
tion, 1848,) which, by avoiding all sectarian partiality, 
has obtained general favour. 

Hase, (KARL BENEDIC?,) an eminent Hellenist, born 
near Naumburg, in Prussian Saxony; in 1780. He be- 
came professor of Greek paleeography and modern Greek 
in Paris in1816. He was admitted into the Academy 
of Inscriptions about 1824. He published, besides other 
works, an edition of Leo Diaconus, (1819.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Hase, von, fon ha’zeh, (THEODOR,) a German Lu- 
theran divine, born at Bremen in 1682. He wrote 
“Critical Dissertations.” Died in 1731. 

Hasenclever, ha’zen-kla’ver, (JOHANN PETER,) an 
excellent German painter of genre, born at Remscheid, 
Prussia, in 1810, was a pupil of Schadow, of Dusseldorf. 
He worked at the latter city, and gained much popu- 
larity by his humorous productions, among which are 
“The Return of Job from College,” and other pictures, 
the subjects of which are derived from the “ Jobsiad,” a 
comic poem. He was a member of the Académy of Fine 
Arts, Berlin. Died in 1853. 

Hasenclever, (PErER,) a German merchant and 
manufacturer, distinguished by the magnitude of his 
operations and his influence on the commerce and in- 
dustry of two continents, was born at Remscheid, Prus- 
sia, in 1716. He made improvements in the fabrication 
of iron and of woollen stuffs. About 1763 he formed in 
London a company, and became director of a great in- 
dustrial enterprise in New York and New Jersey, where 
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they worked mines of iron and prepared that metal for 
use. He settled at Landshut, in Silesia, in 1775, where 
he carried on an extensive linen-trade. Died in 1793. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Hasenmiiller or Hasenmueller, h4’zen-miil‘ler, 
(DANIEL,) a German Orientalist, born at Eutin (Hol- 
stein) in 1651, was professor of Oriental languages at 
Kiel, and published a Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary, 
(1691.) Died in 1691. 

Haser or Haeser, ha’zer, (HrINRICH,) a German 
physician and medical writer, born at Rome in 1811. 

Hasius. See Haas, (JOHANN.) 

Has/lam, (JoOHN,) a British physician, born in 1764, 
published in 1798 “ Observations on Insanity.” He after- 
wards practised in London. Died in 1844. 

Haslewood, ha’z’l-wood, (JosepH,) an English bibli- 
ographer, born in London in 1769; died in 1833. 

Has’sall, (ArrHuR HILL,) a British physician, micro- 
scopist, and naturalist, a nephew of Sir James Murray, 
was born in Middlesex in 1817. He wrote, among other 
works, a “ History of British Fresh-Water Algz,” (1845,) 
and “Food and its Adulterations,” (London, 1855.) 
The latter, digested from the reports of a sanitary com- 
mission, produced considerable sensation. 

Hassan, h4s’san, a caliph, born.in 625 A.D., was a son 
of Alee, and grandson of Mohammed. He succeeded his 
father in 660; but a few months later he resigned the 
throne to his rival Moaweeyah. He had a high reputation 
for piety. Died in 669 A.D. 

See Evmacin, ‘‘ Historia Saracenica;’? WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Chalifen.” 

Hassan-Pasha, (or -Pacha.) See GAZEE-HASSAN. 

Hasse, hds’seh, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN AUGUST,) 
a German historical writer, born at Rehfeld, near Herz- 
berg, in 1773. He became professor in the Cadettenhaus 
of Dresden in 1798, and obtained a chair of history at 
Leipsic in 1828. He wrote a “ History of Lombardy,” 
(4 vols., 1828,) and other works, and was one of the 
editors of the ‘Conversations-Lexikon” published by 
Brockhaus. Died in 1848.. 

Hasse, (JOHANN ADOLF,) a celebrated German com- 
poser, born at Bergedorf, near Hamburg, in March, 1699. 
He was called by the Italians IL SASSONE, (“the Saxon.”) 
He went to Italy about 1724, and became a pupil of A. 
Scarlatti at Naples. There he produced in 1726 the 
opera “Il Sesostrate,” by which he gained a high repu- 
tation. His “ Miserere”’ (1727) is called a master-piece 
of sacred music. He afterwards lived in Venice, Dresden, 
London, and Vienna, and composed the operas of “ Ar- 
taserse,” “ Arminio,” (1745,) etc. Died in 1783. The 
words of his operas were composed by Metastasio. 

.« See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music;’”? KANDLER, ‘‘Cenni storico- 
critici intorno alla Vita ed alle Opere di G. A. Hasse,’’ Venice, 1820; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Hasse, (KARL EWALD,) a physician, and a son of 
Friedrich Christian August, noticed above, was born at 
Dresden in 1810. He published “A Description of the 
Diseases of the Organs of Circulation and Respiration,” 
(1841,) which he announced as the first volume of a large 
work on pathological anatomy. He was chosen _pro- 
fessor of pathology at Heidelberg in 1852, and professor 
of the same at Gottingen in 1856. 

Hassel, hAs’sel, (JOHANN GEORG HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man statistician, born at Wolfenbiittel in 1770. He 
became director of the bureau of statistics of Westphalia 
in 1809. He published, besides other works, “Text- 
Book (Lehrbuch) of the Statistics of the European 
States,” (1812,) a “Complete Manual of Modern Geog- 
raphy and Statistics,” (1816-20,) and a “General Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,” (2 vols., 1818.) He lived mostly 
at Weimar after 1814, and was one of the editors of 
Ersch and Gruber’s “ Encyclopedia.” Died in 1829. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Hasselquist, h4s’sel-kwist’, (FREDRIK,) a Swedish 
naturalist, born at T6rnvalla in 1722, was one of the 
most eminent pupils of Linnzeus, under whom he studied 
at Upsal. In 1747 he wrote an able thesis on the “ Vir- 
tues of Plants.” Having heard Linnzeus express a wish 
that some naturalist would explore Palestine, in order 
to develop its natural history, then but little known, he 
prepared himself for the journey, and embarked in 1749. 


He explored Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, and was 
about to return, with a rich collection of plants, minerals, 
fishes, insects, etc., when he died at Smyrna in 1752. 
His valuable journal, observations, and descriptions were 
published by Linnzeus in Swedish, with the title of “ Iter 
Palestinum ; or, A Tour through Palestine, with Memoirs 
and Remarks on Objects of Natural History,” (2 vols., 
1757,) which is an excellent scientific work. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Min,” 
23 vols.; Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch,’ 1797; 
A. Bagck, ‘‘ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver F. Hasselquist,’”’ 1758. 

Hassencamp, has’sen-kamp’, (JOHANN MarruHaus,) 
a German Orientalist, born at Marburg in 1743, pub- 
lished a ““Commentary on the Pentateuch,” (1765,) and 
“Annals of Theological Literature,” (1789-96.) Died 
in 1797. 

Hassenfratz, 2a’sén‘frats’, (JEAN HENRI,) a French 
chemist, born in Paris in 1755. He was director or 
foreman of Lavoisier’s laboratory about 1785, and was 
an active Jacobin in the Revolution. In1797 he became 
tutor of physics in the Ecole Polytechnique. He wrote, 
besides other works, “Cours de Physique céleste,” 
(1803,) and “The Art of Smelting Iron-Ore,” (4 vols., 
1812.) Died in 1827. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hassenpflug, h4s’sen-pflooc’, (HANS DANIEL Lup- 
WIG FRIEDRICH,) a German politician, born at Hanau 
in 1793. Having shown himself a partisan of abso- 
lutism, be was appointed minister of justice and the in- 
terior at the court of Hesse-Cassel in 1832. He became 
very unpopular, and in 1837 went into exile. In 1841 
he obtained a seat in the superior court ( Obertribunal ) 
of Berlin. He was recalled to Cassel in 1850 as prime 
minister, and renewed his arbitrary acts, which provoked 
a popular revolt in 1855. The Elector was forced to fly 
from his capital, and his minister resigned. Died in 
October, 1862. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.”” 

Hassenstein, hA4s/sen-stin’, (BOGISLAUS,) Baron von 
Lobkowitz, (lop-ko’Wits’,) a Bohemian poet and noble- 
man, was a liberal patron of letters. [fe wrote a volume 
of Latin poems, called ‘“ Farrago Poematum,” (1570.) 
He was secretary of state of Hungary. Died in 1510. 

See Icnaz Cornova, ‘‘Der grosse Béhme B. von Lobkowitz 
nach seinen eigenen Schriften geschildert,’? 1808; J. C. CoLer, 
“‘Dissertatio de Vita B. Hassensteinii,”” 1719. 

Hassler, hass’ler, (FERDINAND R.,) a Swiss mathe- 
matician, born at Geneva in 1769. He was appointed 
superintendent of the United States Coast Survey in 
1815 or 1816, The operation was discontinued about 
1818, but he was again employed in that service from 
1832 until his death in 1843. ; 

Has’ted, (EpwWarD,) an English antiquary, born at 
Hawley, Kent, in 1732. He published a valuable “ His- 
tory and Topographical Survey of the County of Kent,” 
(4 vols., 1788-99.) Died in 1812. 

Has’ting or Has’tings, a daring and successful 
adventurer or sea-king, is supposed to have been a Dane 
or Norman by birth. In the reign of Charles the Bald 
he ravaged the western coast of France with his pi- 
ratical crew. He ascended the Loire in 867, attacked 
Anjou and Poitou, and captured Angers. In 894, with 
a large fleet and an army of Northmen, he invaded Eng- 
land, and, after many fierce conflicts, he was defeated by 
Alfred, and driven out of the island, in 896 a.p. 


See Deppinc, “ Histoire des Expéditions maritimes des Nor- 
mands.”’ 


Has’tings, (Lady E1izaBeru,) born in England in 
1682, was the daughter of Theophilus Hastings, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and sister-in-law of the well-known Lady 
Huntingdon, She built churches, established schools, and 
was eminent for piety and benevolence. Died in 1739. 

See THomas BERNARD, “ Life of Lady E. Hastings.’’ 

Hastings, (Lady Fiora,) daughter of the Marquis 
of Hastings, was born in 1806, and became lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Duchess of Kent. She was an 
excellent scholar, and author of a number of graceful 
poetical effusions, among which are “The Rainbow” and 
“The Cross of Constantine.” Died in 1839. ; 

Hastings, (FRANCIS RAwnon,) Marquis of Hastings, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Moira, was born in MipA 
He took part in the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775, anc 
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became adjutant-general in 1778. In 1781 he defeated 
the Americans at Camden, South Carolina. In 1783 he 
was raised to the peerage, as Baron Rawdon, and in 1793 
succeeded his father as Earl of Moira. He fought as 
major-general against the French in Flanders in 1794. 
On the formation of a Whig ministry in 1806, he was 
named master-general of the ordnance. From 1813 to 
1823 he held the office of Governor-General of India, 
and maintained war against the Mahrattas and Goorkas. 
His administration, on the whole, was accounted pros- 
perous, and his policy liberal. In 1816 he was created 
Viscount Loudoun, Karl of Rawdon, and Marquis of 
Hastings. In 1824 he was appointed Governor of Malta. 
Died in 1826, 


Hastings, (Hans Francis.) See HuNnvrincpon, 
EARL. 

Hastings, (SELINA.) See HUNTINGDON, COUNTESS 
OF. 


Hastings, (WakREN,) the first Governor-General of 
British India, was born in Worcestershire in 1732. His 
father, Pynaston, was the son of the rector of Daylesford, 
who belonged to a noble and once wealthy family. War- 
ren was educated at Westminster, where he formed an 
intimacy with the poet Cowper, his fellow-student. In 
1750 he obtained a clerkship at Calcutta in the service 
of the East India Company. A few years afterwards, 
he was selected to negotiate with the native princes, be- 
cause, in addition to his other qualifications, he was 
master of the Persian and Hindostanee languages, which 
few Englishmen at that time could speak. He served as 
a member of the Council of Bengal from 1761 to 1764, 
after which he returned to England, having realized a 
moderate fortune, which was soon dissipated by his 
liberality or imprudence. 

After a repose of four years, he again offered his ser- 
vices to the directors, who appointed him a member of 
the Council at Madras, where he managed affairs with 
such ability and success that in 1772 he was made presi- 
dent of the Council of Bengal. In 1773, by an act of 
Parliament, the control of al] British India was given to 
the Council of Bengal, consisting of four members besides 
the president, who now obtained the title of governor- 
general and a large accession of power, except in the 
contingency that a majority of the council should op- 
pose his measures,—which presently occurred. Sir Philip 
Francis, combining with two other members, obtained for 
about two years the chief control, and thwarted the policy 
of the governor. When the account of Hastings’s cruelty 
and ambition in respect to the Rohilla war, etc. reached 
England, the directors condemned his conduct ; and, as 
his agent in London had presented to them a conditional 
resignation received from Hastings, they gladly accepted 
it, and appointed Mr. Wheler to succeed him. But in 
the mean time one of his opponents in the council had 
died, and the governor, having the casting vote, was 
again absolute. He asserted that he had not resigned ; 
and, with the sanction of the supreme court, (who pro- 
nounced his resignation invalid,) and with the popular 
feeling in his favour, he was able to keep the office, 

In 1780, Hastings having said in the council that the 
conduct of Francis was void of truth and honour, the 
latter challenged him, and in the exchange of shots was 
severely wounded. Soon after this, the governor had 
to contend against Hyder Ali, the King of Mysore, who 
invaded the Carnatic with 90,000 men, (led by French 
officers,) defeated several detachments of English, cap- 
tured their forts, and threatened to subvert sein empire. 
By the prompt, energetic, and politic measures of Has- 
tings the government passed safely through this crisis 
and the ambitious designs of Hyder Ali were blasted by 
the British victory at Porto Novo, 

To supply the deficit in the treasury occasioned by 
this war, he resorted to those violent and unscrupulous 
measures which provoked his impeachment and have left 
a Stain on his character that even his great talents and 
services cannot efface. He resolved to plunder Cheyte 
Sing, the rich Rajah of Benares. By repeated extortions 
he provoked him to resist, and then punished that re- 
sistance by expelling him from his dominions and con- 
fiscating his revenue. The spoliation of the Begums of 
Oude, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, was an- 
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other crime laid to his charge. In 1785 he resigned his 
office and returned to England. After two sessions had 
been spent in preparation for his impeachment, the case 
was formally opened in 1788, by Burke, Fox, and others, 
and terminated in his acquittal in 1795. For a full ac- 
count of his trial, see Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Warren 
Hastings.” The company rewarded Hastings with an 
annuity of £4000, and lent him £50,000 without interest 
for eighteen years. He purchased the manor of Dayles- 
ford, the home of his ancestors, and retired from public 
life. A few years before his death he was admitted into 
the privy council, and stood high in the royal favour. 
Died in 1818. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ Essays ;’’ Gueic, ‘‘ Life of Warren Hastings,” 
3 vols., 1841; JAMES Mitt, “ History of British India ;’? WiLHELM 
HaerninaG, “ W, Hastings; Vortrag,” etc., Berlin, 1844. 

Haszkarl, has’karl, (Jusrus Karu,) a German bota- 
nist, born at Cassel in 1811, made in 1836 a voyage to 
Java, which he explored for six years. He publisheda 
treatise ‘On the Utility of the Plants of Java,” (1844,) 
and (in Latin) ‘The Rare Plants of Java,” (1847.) 

Hatch, (Joun P.,) an American general, born in the 
State of New York, graduated at West Point in 1845. 
He commanded a division at South Mountain, where he 
was severely wounded, September, 1862, and was em- 
ployed in South Carolina in 1864 as commander of 
several clistricts, 

Ha-tee’fee or Hatif?, (Moolana Abdalla, m0o- 
14’/n4 4b-dal/l4,) a Persian poet, was a nephew of Jamee. 
Died in 520. 

See Haji-Kuavran, “Lexicon Bibliographicum;” Sir W. G. 
OusELEy, “‘ Biographical Notices of Persian Poets.”’ 

Hat/field, (THomas,) an English divine, became 
Bishop of Durham in 1345. He founded Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Died in 1381. 

Hatherley, Lorp. See Woop, (WILLIAM PAGE.) 

Hatifi. See HATEEFEE. 

Hat/sell, (JOHN,) an Englishman, born at Cambridge 
in 1742. He was clerk of the House of Commons many 
years, ending about 1796. He published an important 
work called “ Precedents of Proceedings in the House 
of Commons, with Observations,” (1781; 4th edition, 4 
vols., 1818.) Died in 1820. 

Hat’ton, (Sir CHRISTOPHER,) an English statesman 
and favourite courtier of Queen Elizabeth, born in 1540 
at Holdenby. He was appointed lord chancellor in 1587, 
and, though not a lawyer by profession, he performed 
the duties of that office with credit. His character and 
capacity are represented to have been excellent. The 
public were much astonished when it was announced 
that the queen had selected for this dignity one whom 
Lord Campbell describes as “a gay young cavalier, 
never called to the bar, and chiefly famed for his hand? 
some person, his taste in dress, and his skill in dancing.” 
Some persons ascribe to Hatton the fourth act of “‘Tan- 
cred and Gismund,” and several legal treatises. Died 
in 1591. 

See Sir N. Harris Nicoras, ‘ Life and Times of Sir Christopher 
Hatton,” 1847; Lorp CampsELL, “‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’’ 
Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.” 

Hatzfeldt, von, fon hats’félt’, (FRaNz Lupwic,) 
PRINCE, a Prussian general, born in 1756. He was 
governor of Berlin when that city was taken by the French 
in 1806. Died in 1827. 

Hauber, héw’ber, (EBERHARD Davin,) a German 
theologian, born in Wiirtemberg in 1695. He wrote a 
work against magic, entitled “ Bibliotheca Acta et Scripta 
Magica continens,” (3 vols., 1741.) Died in 1765. 

Haubold, héw’bolt, (CHRISLTIAN GOTTLIER,) an emi- 
nent German jurist and writer, born at Dresden in 1766, 
He began to give, as prvvat-docent, a course of lectures 
on the history of Roman law at the University of Leipsic 
in 1786. In 1796 he obtained there a chair of Saxon law. 
Among his works are a “History of Roman Law,” 
(“ Historia Juris Romani,” 1790,) and “Institutiones 
Juris Romani Literariz,” (1809.) Died in 1824. 

See Orro, ‘‘ Necrolog’ Haubolds,”? 1824; ErscH und GRuBER, 
‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’? Frreperict, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung 
des Dr. Haubold,”’ 1826. 

Haucal. See HAuUKAL, 

Hauch, von, fon héwk, (JOHANNES CARSTEN,) a 
popular Danish poet, born at Frederikshald in 1791. 
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He became professor of natural science at Sorée. About 
1828 he published two volumes of dramas, including 
“ Tiberius,” “ Bajazet,” and ‘ Hamadryaden,” a dramatic 
epic. His “ Lyric Poems” (“ Lyriske Digte,” 1842) had 
great success. He also wrote several romances, among 
which are “The Alchemist,’ and ‘“ Robert Fulton,” 
(1853.) In 1850 he was chosen professor of belles-lettres 
at Copenhagen. 5 

See Erstew, “‘ Forfatter-Lexicon ;’? P. L. MOLE, article in the 
“Dansk Pantheon ;” ‘‘ North British Review” for September, 1867. 

Haudebourt, 46d’boor’, (ANTOINETTE CECILE Hor- 
TENSE Lescot—lés’ko’,) a skilful French painter of 
genre, born in Paris in 1784; died in 1845. 

Hauenschild, von, fon hdw’en-shilt’, (RICHARD 
GEORG SPILLER,) a German poet, whose om de plume 
is MAx WALDAU, was born at Breslau in 1822. He pub- 
lished a volume of lyric poems, called “Leaves in the 
Wind,” (‘Blatter im Winde,” 1848,) a novel, entitled 
“After Nature,” (‘Nach der Natur,” 3 vols., 1850,) and 
other works. Died in 1855. 

Hauff, howf, (WILHELM,) a German novelist, born at 
Stuttgart in 1802. He was educated at the University 
of Tiibingen, and produced in 1826 “ Lichtenstein,” a 
historical novel, which is greatly admired. He after- 
wards published “The Man in the Moon,” a satire, a 
number of popular tales, among which is ‘The Portrait 
of the Emperor,” (‘“Das Bild des Kaisers,”) and a hu- 
morous, fantastic work, called “ Phantasien im Bremer 
Rathskeller,” (1827.) He died prematurely, and much 
regretted, in November, 1827. Hauff belonged to the 
school of Hoffmann, but was inferior to him, perhaps, in 
richness of imagination. 

See ‘‘ Hauff’s Leben,” by G. Scuwas, prefixed toan edition of his 
Works, 36 vols,, 1830, and 10 vols., 1837. 

Haug, howc, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a 
ae poet, born in Wiirtemberg in 1761; died in 
1829. 

Haug, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a celebrated 
German epigrammatist, born in the duchy of Wiirtem- 
berg in 1761. His works are distinguished for elegant 
versification, and brilliant wit without causticity.. In con- 
junction with Weisser, he published in 1807 an “ Epi- 
grammatic Anthology,” in 10 vols. Died in 1829. 

See Brocxuaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Haughton, haw’ton, (Sir GRAVES CHAMPNEY,) an 
English author, born in 1787. He was professor at 
the East India College, Haileybury, from 1817 to 1827. 
He published, besides other works, a ‘‘ Bengali, San- 
scrit, and’ English Dictionary,” and ‘An Inquiry into 
the First Principles of Reasoning,” (1839.) Died near 
Paris in 1849. 

+Haughton, (WititaM,) an English dramatist in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, wrote a comedy called ‘‘ Eng- 
lishmen for my Money,” (1616,) and was one of the 
authors of the comedy of “ Patient Grissill,” printed in 
1603. 

Hauewitz, von, fon héwe/Wits, (CHRISTIAN HEIN- 
RICH KArL,) Count, a Prussian statesman, born near 
Oels, in Silesia, in 1752. He was sent as ambassador to 
the court of Vienna in 1790, and became minister of 
foreign affairs in 1792. He favoured an alliance with 
France, and was superseded by Hardenberg in 1804: 
After the success of Napoleon at Ulm, Haugwitz was 
recalled and sent to Vienna to treat with the victor, in 
November, 1805. In the ensuing December he signed 
a treaty of alliance with France, by which Hanover was 
ceded to Prussia. He was prime minister in 1806 until 
the battle of Jena, before which he had made efforts to 
preserve peace with France. His administration was 
unpopular. After the disastrous campaign of 1806 he was 
excluded from all political employment. Died in 1832. 

See Minurou, ‘‘ Der Graf von Haugwitz und Job von Witzleben,”’ 
1844. 

Haukal, (Haucal or Haoucal,) Ibn, tb’n héw-kal’, 
(Abool- (or Abiél-) Kasem -Mohammed, 4’/bool k4’- 
sem mo-haim/med,) called also simply Haukal, a dis- 
tinguished Arabian traveller and geographer, was born 
probably at Bagdad. Departing from that city in 943 
A.D., he traversed for many years the countries which lie 
between the Indus and the Atlantic. He wrote about 
975 A.D. an important work, entitled ““A Book of Roads 


and Kingdoms,” which is furnished with maps and is 


considered reliable. 

See U1jLEnBROEK, “‘Dissertatio de Ibn-Haukalo Geographo,”’ 
1822; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hauks’bee or Hawks’bee, (FRANCIS,) an English 
philosopher, who was made a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1705, and was one of the earliest experimenters 
and discoverers in electricity, which he perceived was 
excited by the friction of glass. In 1709 he published 
his “Experiments on Various Subjects, touching Light 
and Electricity, ” which was translated into Italian and 
French. 

Haupt, héwpt, (HERMAN,) an American engineer, 
born in Philadelphia in 1817, graduated at West Point 
in 1835. He published a “General Theory of Bridge- 
Construction,” (1853,) and before the war of 1861-65 was 
distinguished as a civil engineer. He was appointed 
a brigadier-general about August, 1862. 

Haupt, howpt, (Morrrz,) an eminent German phi- 
lologist, born at Zittau, in Saxony, in 1808. He was 
appointed professor of German literature at Leipsic in 
1843, but was removed in 1850 because he had taken 
part in the political movements of 1849. He edited 
several old German poets, and published a number 
of works on classical philology, among which is ‘‘ Ob- 
servationes critica,” (1841.) .A ‘Review of German 
Antiquities,” founded and edited by him, (1841-60,) is 
called an excellent work. 

Hauptmann, héwpt’man, (Moritrz,) a German com- 
poser, born at Dresden in 1792. He was employed in 
the chapel of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel from 1822 to 
1842. He composed masses, sonatas for the piano and 
violin, an opera named “ Matilda,” and other works, 
which are admired for purity of style. He also wrote a 
treatise on music, “* Harmonik und Metrik,” (1855.) 

Hauréau, /06’ra/6’, ( BARTHELEMY,) an eminent 
French author, born in Paris in 1812. He was keeper 
of the manuscripts of the National Library from 1848 to 
1852. Among his works, which have a high reputation, 
are a “Literary: History of Maine,” (4 vols., 1843-47,) 
an “Essay on the Scholastic Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1850, 
crowned by the Institute,) and “Francis I. and his 
Court,” (1853.) He wrote articles for Didot’s “ Biogra- 
phie Générale,” which see. 

Hauser, how’zer, (Kaspar,) the celebrated Nurem- 
berg foundling, whose mysterious history excited intense 
interest throughout Europe, was first observed on the 
26th of May, 1828, at Nuremberg, by a citizen of that 
place. He was apparently about sixteen years of age, 
walked with difficulty, and manifested childish ignorance 
on the most common affairs of life. When interrogated, 
he replied in a few broken sentences, and presented a 
letter purporting to be from a Bavarian peasant, who 
stated that the boy had been left at his door and had 
been secretly maintained by him. Having been received 
into the house of the burgomaster Binder, it was gradu- 
ally ascertained that Kaspar Hauser, as he called him- 
self, had been kept from infancy in a dark, subterranean 
prison, provided with bread and water, and otherwise 
cared for, during his sleep, by an unknown keeper. A 
short time previous to his escape, however, a man had 
appeared who, after teaching him to write and to walk, 
had put him on the road to Nuremberg. He was next 
taken into the family of Professor Daumer, of Nurem- 
berg, where he showed an eager desire for knowledge, 
and a surprising memory. While near his patron’s 
house, he was wounded one day by a person who sud- 
denly disappeared and evaded all search. He was soon 
after this taken under the protection of Lord Stanhope, 
who sent him to Anspach to be educated. In December, 
1833, he was invited to a rendezvous with a person who 
promised him information of his origin, but who, while 
Hauser was reading a paper presented to him, inflicted 
upon him a wound of which he died in three days. 

See Merxker, ‘‘ Kaspar Hauser,’”’ 1830; Daumer, “ Mittheilun- 


gen tiber Kaspar Hauser,’ 1832; SinGEr, ‘‘ Leben Kaspar_ Hau- 
ser’s,’? 1834 ; LorD STANHOPE, “‘ Materialien zur Geschichte Kaspar 
Hauser’s,’’ 1835; A. VON FEUERBACH, “‘Account of an Individual 
kept in a Dungeon.” 

Hausmann, héwss’m4n, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH eed 
WIG,) a German geologist, born at Hanover 1n 1702. 


He obtained in 1811 the chair of geology and mineralogy 
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at Gottingen. He published a “ Manual of Mineralogy,” 
(3 vols., 1813,) which is highly esteemed, a “ Journey 
through Scandinavia,” (5 vols., 1818,) and a work “On 
the Formation of the Hartz Mountains,” (1842.) 

Hausser or Haeusser, hois/ser, (LUDWIG,) a German 
historian, born in Alsace in 1818. Among his works, 
which are highly esteemed, is a “ History of Germany 
from the Death of Frederick the Great to the Formation 
of the Germanic Confederation,” (4 vols., 1855.) 

Haussez, d@’, do’st’, (CHARLES Liemercher de 
Longpré—leh-mér’sha’ deh 16n’pra’,) BARON, a French 
minister of state, born in Normandy in 1778. He was 
minister of marine from August, 1829, to July, 1830. 
Died in 1854. 

Haussmann, iéss’m6n’,(GEORGES EUGENE,) BARON, 
a French administrator, a grandson of Nicolas, noticed 
below, was born in Paris in 1809. He obtained in 1853 
the important office of prefect of La Seine, (at Paris.) 
By a lavish expenditure of the public treasure he adorned 
Paris with new boulevards and other costly public works. 
He was made a senator in 1857. 

Haussmann, (JEAN MICHEL,) a French chemist and 
manufacturer, born at Colmar in 1749, made improve- 
ments in the art of dyeing or printing calico. Died in 1824. 

Haussmann, (NICoLAs,) brother of the preceding, 
born in 1761, was an active member of the Convention, 
(1792-95.) Died in 1846. 

Haussonville, d’, do’sdn’vél’, (Jos—EpH O?THENIN 
BERNARD de Cléron—deh kla‘rdn’,) Comre, a French 
littérateur, born in 1809, was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1842 and in 1846. He published a “ History 
of the Foreign Policy of the French Government from 
1830 to 1848,” (2 vols., 1850,) and other works. 

Hautefeuille, /ét’ful’ or Aot’fuh’ye, (LAURENT Ba- 
SILE,) a French jurist, distinguished as a writer on mari- 
time law, was born in Paris in 1805. His principal works 
are ‘‘Législation criminelle maritime,” (1839,) ‘Code of 
Maritime Fishery,” (1844,) and “ The Rights and Duties 
of Neutral Nations in Time of Maritime War,” (4 vols., 
1848-49.) His works have a high reputation on both 
sides of the Channel. 

Hautefeuille, de, deh 2ot’ful or 2Gt’fuh’ye, (JEAN,) a 
French ecclesiastic and mechanician, born at Orléans in 
1647. The Duchess of Bouillon patronized him and gave 
him a pension. Among his inventions was the spiral 
spring which moderates the movements of the balance 
of a watch, (1674.) This invention was also claimed by 
Huyghens. He wrote an “Essay on the Cause of the 
Echo,” (1718,) and many treatises on mechanics, etc. 
Died in 1724. 

Hautefort, d@’, dot’ for’, (MArtr,) Duchesse de 
Schomberg, a favourite of Louis XIII. of France, was 
born in 1616. She gained the favour of the king about 
1630, and became a maid of honour to the queen, Anne 
of Austria, with whom she maintained confidential rela- 
tions. Richelieu induced the king to dismiss her from 
court in 1640. Died in 1691. 

See ‘Vie de Madame d’Hautefort,” anonymous; Vicror Cousin, 
“* Madame d’ Hautefort.”” 

Hautemer, @’, dot/mair’, (GuILLAUME,) Comte de 
Grancey and Seigneur de Fervaques, (fér’vik’,) a French 
general, born in 1538. He fought with distinction against 
the Spaniards at Saint-Quentin and Gravelines, (1558) 
and entered the service of Henry IV., who made him a 
marshal of France in 159s. Died in 1613. 

Hauterive, @’, dot’rév’, (ALEXANDRE MAURICE 
Blane de Lanautte—blén deh 14/ndt’,) Comre, an 
able French diplomatist, born at Aspres (Hautes-Alpes) 
in 1754. Having been ordered by Bonaparte to com- 
pose a manifesto to foreign powers, he produced in 1800 
“On the State of France at the End of the Year VIII.” 

He became the confidential secretary of the First Consul, 
and in 1803 was made a councillor of state, In 1807 he 
was appointed keeper of the archives of France. He 
was often consulted by the emperor on foreign affairs 
and acted as minister ad zzterim while Champagny and 
Caulaincourt followed the army. Died in 1830. i 


See ARTAUD. pE Mon ror, “Histoire de la Vie et des Travaux 
politiques du Comte d’Hauterive,”’ 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Hauteroche. See ALLER, (LouIs.) 


Hauteroche, d@’, dodt’rosh’, (NOEL LE BrerTon,) 
Sreur, a French dramatist and actor, born in Paris about 
1617. He produced several popular comedies, among 
which is ‘Crispin Médecin,” (1670.) Died in 1707. 

Haute-Serre, @’, dot’sair’, (ANToINE Dadin— 
da’dan’,) a French jurisconsult, born in the diocese of 
Cahors, became in 1644 professor of law in Toulouse. 
He published learned works on the Jaw and on the early 
history of France. Died in 1682. 

Hautesrayes. See DESHAUTESRAYES. 

Hauteville, /6t’vél’, or Hanvill, de, deh 6n‘vél’, 
(JEAN,) a French poet, who lived about 1150-90. He 
left a Latin poem, called ‘“Archithrenius,” which was 
once popular. 

Hautpoul, d’, dd’pool’, (ALPHONSE HENRI,) MAr- 
quis, a French general, born at Versailles in 1789. 
He became maréchal-de-camp in 1823, and obtained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1841. In 1849 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the army of Rome, and 
showed himself hostile to the republican régime. He 
was minister of war for several months in 1849 and 1850, 
and was made a senator in 1852. 

Hautpoul, a’, (ANNE Maris de Montgeroult—deh 
mdn’zheh’roo’,) COMTESSE, a French authoress, born in 
Paris in 1763, published ‘Sappho to Phaon,” a poem, 
(1790,) and several novels. Died in 1837. 

Hautpoul-Salette, a’, dd’pool’ salét’, (JEAN Jo- 
SEPH,) a French general, born in.1754 of a noble family 
in Languedoc. He became general of division under 
Moreau, and in 1805 distinguished himself at the battle 
of Austerlitz, soon after which he was made a senator. 
He contributed to the victory at Jena in 1806, and was 
killed at Eylau in February, 1807. 

Hatiy, 2a’ we’ or A2Zii-e’, (RENE Just,) ABBE, a dis- 
tinguished French mineralogist, born at Saint-Just, 
Picardy, on the 28th of February, 1743. He was edu- 
cated at the College of Navarre, Paris, in which he was 
appointed professor of Latin in 1764. His interest in 
mineralogy was first excited by hearing a lecture from 
Daubenton, after which he became a diligent ‘student 
under that professor. By a happy accident, bemade an 
important discovery in crystallography in 1781. As he 
was examining a prism of calcareous spar in the cabinet 
of a friend, it fell and was broken into fragments, which 
presented crystalline faces different from those of the 
prism, and revealed to him the germ of a new science. 
Continuing his observations, he demonstrated that the 
structure of crystals is conformed to invariable laws, that 
the same mineral contains uniformly the same primary 
form as the basis of its crystallization, and that they may 
be cloven in such directions as to lay bare their peculiar 
primitive forms which lie concealed within them. These 
discoveries opened a new era in mineralogy, and, when 
modestly announced to the Academy of Sciences, made 
a profound sensation. In 1783 Haiiy was chosen a 
member of that Academy. In 1792 he was imprisoned 
a short time by the revolutionists for refusing to take the 
required oath. In 1794 the Convention intrusted to him 
the charge of the cabinet of the School of Mines, and 
in 1802 he became professor of mineralogy in the Museum 
of Natural History. Napoleon granted him a pension, 
and named him canon of Notre-Dame and a member of 
the legion of honour. At the formation of the University 
he obtained the chair of the faculty of sciences. Amidst 
the homage of the great world he preserved the modest 
simplicity of his manners which had distinguished his 
early life. He published a “Treatise on Mineralogy,” 
(1801,) a standard work of great merit; an “ Elementary 
Treatise on Physics,” (1803 ;) and a “Treatise on Crys- 
tallography,” (1822.) He refused an offer of 600,000 
francs for his collection of minerals. Cuvier has observed 
that the discoveries of Haiiy, like those of Newton, far 
from losing in generality with the lapse of time, will 
continually gain in that respect. Died in 1822. 

“From the moment that the genius of Hatiy discov- 
ered the general fact that they could be c/ovez or split 
in such directions as to lay bare their peculiar primitive 
or fundamental forms, (which Jay concealed within them 
as the statue might be conceived encrusted in its marble 
envelope,) from that moment mineralogy ceased to be an 
unmeaning list of names, a mere laborious cataloguing 
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of stones and rubbish.” (Sir John Herschel, ‘“ Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Study of Natural: Philosophy.”) 

See Cuvier’s “Memoir on R. J. Haiiy,”’ and translation of the 
same in ‘Smithsonian Report” for 1860; LurG1 CoNFIGLIACHI, 
““Memorie intorno alla Vita ed alle Opere dei due Naturalisti Werner 
e Haiiy,”’ 1827; QuERarD, “La France Littéraire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Hatiy, (VALENTIN,) brother of the preceding, was 
born at Saint-Just, in France, in 1745. He was noted 
for his zeal and success in the education of the blind, a 
branch of instruction which had been entirely neglected 
before he, with the aid of the Philanthropic Society, 
opened a school in Paris in 1784. His success having 
attracted the attention of the public, Hatiy received the 
title of interpreter and secretary to the king, who took 
his school under the protection of the state. He pub- 
lished an “Essay on the Education of the Blind,” (1786.) 
About 1800 he ceased to be director of the institution, 
and his services were acknowledged by the grant of a 
pension of two thousand francs. A few years later, he 
founded an institution for the blind in Saint Petersburg. 
Died in Paris in 1822. 

Hav’e-lock, (Sir HENrRy,) a distinguished British 
general, born at Bishop’s Wearmouth, Durham, on the 
5th of April, 1795. He entered the army in 1815, as 
heutenant, and was ordered to India in 1823. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his attention to the religious in- 
struction of the men under his command, and was a 
strict disciplinarian. About 1828 he married Hannah, a 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Marshman, a missionary. In 
consequence of his earnest and zealous religious char- 
acter he was stigmatized as a fanatic by many of his 
fellow-officers. His promotion was slow. He obtained 
the rank of captain in 1838, and served on the staff of 
Sir W. Cotton in the Afghan war. He came to England 
on sick-leave in 1849, and remained there about two 
years. In the spring of 1854 he was appointed quarter- 
master-general. He became adjutant-general in the 
ensuing winter, and commanded a division in the war 
against Persia which began in 1856. He returned to 
India about the beginning of the great Sepoy mutiny 
which broke out in February, 1857. In July he de- 
feated the Sepoys at Futtehpore, Arny, and Cawnpore. 
Having driven Nana Sahib out of Cawnpore, he ad- 
vanced with about 1500 men to the relief of Lucknow, 
in which a small garrison was besieged by a large army 
of Sepoys; but his army was so reduced by disease and 
the casualties of battle that he was compelled to fall 
back and await reinforcements. In the mean time Gene- 
ral Outram, superior in rank to Havelock, arrived ; but 
he generously waived his rank, and offered to serve as a 
volunteer, declaring that Havelock was entitled to the 
honour of relieving Lucknow. He entered that place 
about the 25th of September, and defended it until the 
arrival of Sir Colin Campbell. He was promoted to 
the rank of major-general in September, 1857, and died 
in India in November of the same year. 

See J. T. Heaptey, “‘ Life of General H. Havelock,” 1859; JOHN 

Marsaman, “ Life of Sir H. Havelock,” 1860; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review”’ for July, 1860, 
- Havemann, ha/veh-m4n’, (WILHELM,) a German 
historian, born at Liineburg in 1800, became professor 
of history at Géttingen in 1838. Among his works is a 
“ History of Brunswick and Liineburg,” (2 vols., 1838.) 

Ha/ven, (Atricer,) originally Emrty BRADLEY, an 
authoress, bern at Hudson, New York, about 1825. Her 
first husband was Joseph C. Neal, of Philadelphia, editor 
of Neal’s “Saturday Gazette.” She produced juvenile 
stories, among which are “Helen Morton,” and “No 
such Word as Fail.” 

Haven, (Erasrus O71s,) D.D., an American Meth- 
odist divine, born in Boston in 1820, He graduated at the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, in 1842, 
and subsequently became professor of Latin and Greek in 
the University of Michigan, In 1856 he was appointed 
editor of “Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal,” pub- 
lished in Boston. 

Haven, (NATHANIEL APPLETON,) an American jour- 
nalist, born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1790, 
He graduated at Harvard in 1807, and from 1821 to 
1825 was editor of the “ Portsmouth Journal.” Died in 
1826. A volume of his writings, consisting chiefly of 


poems and orations, with a memoir of the author’s life, 
by George Ticknor, was published in 1827. 

See ‘‘ North American Review” for July, 1828. 

Havercamp, hav’er-kamp’, (SIGEBERT,) a celebrated 
Dutch critic and author, born at Utrecht in 1683. He 
succeeded Gronovius in 1721 as professor of Greek at 
Leyden, where he afterwards obtained the chair of his- 
tory and eloquence. Among his most important works 
are “Dissertations on the 'Coins of Alexander the Great,” 
(1722,) “ Universal History explained by Medals,” (in 
Dutch, 1736,) “Introduction’to Roman Antiquities,” (in 
Latin, 1740,) several treatises on Medals, and good 
editions of Lucretius, (1725,) Josephus, (1726,) and Sal- 
lust, (1742.) Died at Leyden in 1742. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Morr, 
‘Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Haverman, ha/ver-man’, (MARGARET,) a_ skilful 
painter of flowers and fruits, born at Amsterdam in 1720. 
She worked in Paris. Died about 1795. 

Havernick or Haevernick, ha’ver-nik’, (HEIN- 
RICH,) a German theologian and critic, was professor at 
Rostock and at Konigsberg. He published an “ Intro- 
duction to the Old ‘Lestament,” (1836-44,) and other 
works. Died in the prime of life in 1846. 

Hav’ers, (CLopron,) an English anatomist, who 
lived about 1690, wrote “ Osteologia Nova,” (1691.) 

Havet, 23’va’, (ARMAND Ernest MAuRICE,)a French 
physician and botanist, born at Rouen in 1795; died in 
Madagascar in 1820. 

Hav’i-land, (JoHN,) an architect, born near Taunton, 
in England, in 1792, emigrated to the United States in 
his youth. He designed the United States Mint, Phila- 
delphia, the Hospital for the Insane, at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, the Eastern State Penitentiary, at Phila- 
delphia, and other public edifices. Died in 1852. 

Haweis, hau/wis, ? (THOMAS,) an English theologian, 
born at Truro in 1734, was chaplain to the Countess of 
Huntingdon. He published, besides other works, “The 
Communicant’s Spiritual Companion,” (1763,) and a 
“ History of the Church of Christ,” (3 vols., 1800.) Died 
in 1820, 

Hawes, hauz, (JoEL,) an American writer and Con- 
gregational minister, born in Medway, Massachusetts, 
in 1789. He graduated at Brown University in 1813, 
and preached many years at Hartford, Connecticut. 
Among his works are “ Lectures to Young Men,” (1828,) 
and “The Religion of the East,” (1845.) Died in 1867. 

Hawes, hauz, (STEPHEN,) an English poet, who lived 
about 1500, was a native of Suffolk, and became groom 
of the privy chamber to Henry VII. He published in 
1517 ‘The Pastime of Pleasure,” an allegorical poem, 
which displays much learning and reflection. Warton 
says, “If the poems of Rowley are not genuine, the ‘ Pas- 
time of Pleasure’ is almost the only effort of imagination 
and invention which had appeared in our poetry since 
Chaucer.” 

Hawes, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born at 
Islington in 1736, practised in London the most of his 
life. He distinguished himself by his zealous efforts in 
behalf of the Humane Society, instituted in 1774. He 
published several medical works, and an “ Account of 
Dr. Goldsmith’s Last Illness.” Died in 1808. 

Hawke, hauk, (EDWARD,) Lorb, an English ad- 
miral, born in 1715, became a captain in 1734, rear- 
admiral in 1747, and vice-admiral of the blue in 1748. 
He commanded the fleet which in 1759 defeated the 
French near Belleisle. In 1765 he was named first lord 
of the admiralty, and in 1776 was raised to the peerage. 
Died in 1781. 

See CAmpBELL, ** Lives of British Admirals.” 

Haw’/ker, (ROBERT,) an English Calvinistic divine, 
born at Exeter in 1753, He was for fifty years vicar of 
a church in Plymouth. He published a valuable “* Com- 
mentary on the Old and New Testament,” (9 vols., 1816,) 
and other religious works. Died in 1827, 

Hawkesworth, hauks’worth, (Joun,) an English 
essayist, born in London between 1715 and 1719. He 
began his literary career as a contributor to the “Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” about 1740, In 1752, 1753: and 
1754 he gained distinction as the editor of the “Adven- 
turer,” a series of essays, in which he was assisted By 
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Dr. Johnson and others. About half of these were his 
own composition. In 1761 he published an edition of 
Swift’s Works, with a life of that author, which is highly 
commended. He received from government £6000 for 
writing an account of Captain Cook’s First. Voyage, 
(1773.) Hawkesworth is accounted one of the most 
elegant essayists of his time. Dr. Johnson, in his ‘“ Life 
of Swift,” represents him as one ‘capable of dignifying 
his narrations with elegance of language and force of 
sentiment.” Died in 1773. 

See Drake, ‘‘ Essays ;’? W. H: Prescorrt, *< Miscellanies.”’ 

Haw’kins, (BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE,) an English 
naturalist, artist, and geologist, born in London in 1807. 
He published several educational works, among which 
is “Elements of Form,” (1842.) He lectured in New 
York in 1868. He is eminently skilful in delineating the 
forms of animals and in restoring fossil remains. 

Hawkins, (Sir Joun,) M.P., (called by the Italian and 
Spanish writers of that day Achines or Aquines,) an 
able English naval officer, born at Plymouth about 1520. 
After following the slave-trade several years, he was de- 
feated by the Spanish in 1567 near San Juan de Ulloa. 
As rear-admiral, in 1588, he served with distinction 
against the Spanish Armada, and was rewarded with 
the honour of knighthood. In 1595 Hawkins and Drake 
commanded a large fleet sent against the Spanish colo- 
nies in the West Indies; but they were unsuccessful. 
He is said to have been the first Englishman who was 
engaged in the slave-trade. Died in 1595. 

See CamMpBELL, ‘‘ Livesof British Admirals ;’? Froupe, ‘‘ History 
of England,”’ vol. vii. ; J. Barrow, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Naval Worthies 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,” 1845. 

Hawkins, (Sir JoHN,) a descendant of the preceding, 
born in London in 1719, was educated for the law. In 
1749 he was admitted a member of Johnson’s literary 
club that met in Ivy Lane. In the early part of his life 
he contributed tothe ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine.” Having 
married in 1753 a wealthy lady named Storer, be retired 
from the practice of law. In 1763 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the celebrated literary club to which Burke, John- 
son, and Goldsmith belonged, andin 1772 he was knighted 
for his active services in the magistracy. His principal 
productions are a “ History of Music,” (in 5 vols., 1776,) 
(which was coldly received, but is now more esteemed,) 
and a * Life of Dr. Johnson,” (1787.) He was an inti- 
mate friend of Johnson, who chose him as one of his 
executors, He died in 1789, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Hawkins, (JOHN SIDNEY,) eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was born about 1757. He wrote a “‘ Life of Da 
Vinci,” and essays on various subjects. Died in 1842. 

Hawkins, (Lriria MArILpAé,) a sister of the pre- 
ceding, wrote “The Countess and Gertrude,” a novel, 
(4 vols., 1811,) ‘Memoirs, Biographical Sketches, and 
Anecdotes,” (2 vols., 1824,) and other works. 

Hawkins, (Sir RICHARD,) an English mariner, son of 
the rear-admiral, noticed above, was born about 1555. 
He commanded one of the ships which encountered the 
“Invincible Armada” in 1588. In 1593 he led an ex- 
pedition of three ships to the South Sea, and was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards near Peru. After his release he 
published “Observations” on the voyage. Died in 1622. 

_ See J. Barrow, “Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign,” 1845, 
_ Hawkins, (Sir THomas,) an English translator, lived 
in the reign of Charles I, He produced a version of the 
Odes of Horace, (1631.) 

Hawks, hauks, (FRANcIs Lisrer,) D.D., an American 
clergyman and author, born at Newbern, North Carolina, 
in 1798. He studied law and was admitted to the bar ; 
but his religious convictions induced him in 1821 to enter 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church. In 1829 he became 
pastor of a church in Philadelphia. In 1830 he assumed 
the pastoral charge of Saint Stephen’s Church in New 
York, and afterwards of Saint Thomas’s. In 1837 he 
and Dr. C. S. Henry commenced the “New York Re- 
view,” which they continued to publish until 1841. He 
preached in New Orleans for five years, (1844~49,) and 
became rector of Calvary Church, New. York, about 
1850. Among his various works are “Egypt and its 
Monuments,” (1849,) and a ‘“ History of North Carolina,” 
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(1857 e¢ seg.) He edited the “ Romance of Biography,” 
and other juvenile works. Died at New York in 1866. 

Hawks/moor,(NICHOLAS,) an eminent English archi- 
tect, born in 1666, was a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren. 
He was employed on several churches of London, and 
made additions to All-Souls College, Oxford. It is said 
that he was associated with Vanbrugh on the palace of 
Blenheim and Castle Howard. One of his most admired 
and original works is Saint George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury, which Walpole criticised as ‘a master-stroke of 
absurdity.” Died in 1736. 

Hawk’/wood, (Sir JoHN,) an English military adven- 
turer, was the leader of a band of outlaws who entered 
Italy about 1360. He rendered himself famous by his 
skill, audacity, and success, and was hired to fight by 
the Florentines and the Visconti of Milan, He died at 
Florence in 1394. 

Hawley, (GIDEON,) a missionary, who laboured 
among the American Indians, was born in Connecticut 
in 1727. He became pastor at Marshpee, Massachusetts, 
in 1758, and remained there until his death in 1807. 

Hawley, (JoserH,) an American patriot, born at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1724, graduated at Yale 
in 1742. He practised law in his native place, and 
attained eminence in his profession. In the contest be- 
tween the colonies and the mother-country he gained 
distinction by his political wisdom, eloquence, and pa- 
triotism. He was chosen a member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature in 1764. In 1776 ill health induced him 
to retire from public life. Died in 1788, 

Ha/worth, (ApRIAN,) an English naturalist of Cot- 
tenham, Yorkshire. He wrote, among other treatises, 
“Lepidoptera Britannica,” (4 parts, 1803-28,) which is 
called a work of great value. Died in 1833. 

Haw’thorne,(NArHANIEL,) a distinguished American 
author, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 4th 
of July, 1804. His father, a ship-captain, died at Havana 
about 1810. Nathaniel graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1825, Longfellow the poet being one of his classmates. 
He was endowed by nature with an acute and subtle 
intellect, and with imaginative powers of no common 
order; but these were associated with an extreme and 
almost morbid sensibility. While at college, his health 
was delicate, and he is said to have suffered from ex- 
cessive diffidence and from occasional fits of gloom and 
deep dejection, Under these circumstances he made 
the acquaintance of Franklin Pierce, (afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States,) who did much to cheer and 
encourage him in his moments, of despondency. The 
friendship thus begun lasted through life. After leaving 
college, Hawthorne spent several years mostly in seclu- 
sion and study, writing occasional tales for the papers 
and periodicals. In 1837 he issued a volume entitled 
“Twice-told Tales,” so named because they had pre- 
viously been published in another form. This book at- 
tracted the notice of Mr. Longfellow, who spoke of it in 
terms of high praise in the ‘“‘ North American Review.” 
In 1843 Mr. Hawthorne removed to Concord, and re- 
sided for some time in an old manse, from the win- 
dows of which, it is said, the minister of the’parish looked 
out upon the battle fought between his fellow-townsmen 
and the British troops on the memorable 19th of April, 
1775. In 1846 appeared a volume entitled ‘‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” a collection of sketches and tales 
written by him while occupying the manse at Concord. 
In 1846, under Mr. Polk’s administration, he was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the port of Salem, a position which 
he held for three years. He published in 1850 his cele- 
brated “Scarlet Letter,” a romance of extraordinary 
power, which raised its author at once to the first rank 
among American prose writers of fiction. In 1851 ap- 
peared his ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables,” in 1852 his 
“ Blithedale Romance,” and in 1860 his ‘“‘ Marble Faun,” 
regarded by some as the best of all his works. He had 
published in 1852 a life of his friend Franklin Pierce, 
(the Democratic candidate for the Presidency,) who, 
after his inauguration, appointed his biographer United 
States consul for Liverpool, perhaps the most lucrative 
position within the gift of a President. He held this 
office for four years, after which he spent some time in 
travelling on the continent of Europe. Soon after his 
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return to the United States, Mr. Hawthorne published 
“Our Old Home,” containing sketches of English life 
and character. He died in 1864. Since his death a very 
attractive work, entitled “ Hawthorne’s Notes,” has been 
published, (2 vols., 1869,) consisting of his observations 
on a great variety of subjects. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s merits as an author are of a peculiar 
and very high order. As a novelist, all critics acknow- 
ledge his power to awaken a deep, intense, and sustained 
interest ; but some of the reviewers object that the tone 
of his works is not healthful. The Scarlet Letter,” 
says “Blackwood” for May, 1855, ‘“‘glows with the fire 
of a suppressed, secret, feverish excitement : it is not the 
glow of natural life, but the hectic of disease, which 
burns upon the cheek of its actors.” ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables is not less remarkable nor less unwhole- 
some than its predecessor.” But, whatever may be 
thought of the tone of his works, all must concede to 
him not only great originality, but a rare power of subtle 
analysis, a delicate and exquisite humour, and a marvel- 
lous felicity in the use of language. His style, indeed, 
may be said to combine almost every excellence,—ele- 
gance, simplicity, grace, clearness, and force. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Pfose Writers of America ;”” Duyckincx, ‘‘ Cy- 
clopadia of American Literature,” vol. ii. ; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
for November, 1863; ‘‘ North American Review” for July, 1837, July, 
1850, and January, 1853; ‘*Atlantic Monthly” for May, 1860, (by 
E. P. Wuippce,) and September, 1868. 

Haw’trey, (EDWARD CRAVEN,) D.D., an English 
scholar, born in 1789, became head-master of Eton about 
1834, and afterwards provost of the same. Died in 1862. 

Haxo, £3k’so’, (FraANGots NIcoLas BENOf?,) an able 
military engineer, born at Lunévillein 1774. He directed 
the operations at the siege of Saragossa, (1809.) In 1812 
he held a high command in the Russian campaign, and 
was made general of division. He commanded the corps 
of engineers during the Hundred Days, and was at Water- 
loo. In 1832 he conducted the siege of Antwerp as 
commander-in-chief of the engineers. Died in 1838. 

See Menain, “ Notice sur Général Baron Haxo,”’ 1838. 


Haxo, (NICOLAS,) a French general, uncle of the 
preceding, was born at Lunéville about 1750. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Chollet, and gained 
a victory at Noirmoutiers. He was killed in 1794. 

Hay, (DAviD Ramsay,) a British artist and eminent 
writer on the principles of form and colour, was born in 
Edinburgh in 1798. He learned the trade of house- 
painter, and was employed by Sir Walter Scott in the 
decoration of Abbotsford., In 1828 he published ‘The 
Laws of Harmonious Colouring,” (6th edition, 1847.) 
He wrote, among other works, ‘‘ Proportion, or the Geo- 
metric Principle of Beauty Analyzed,” (1843,) ‘‘ Science 
of Proportions of the Human Head and Countenance,”’ 
(1849,) and “The Science of Beauty as Developed in 
Nature and Applied in Art,” (1856.) 

Hay, (JAMEs,) a Scottish diplomatist, employed by 
James I. He was raised to the English peerage as Ear] 
of Carlisle. Died in 1636. 

Hay, (WILLIAM,) born in Sussex, England, about 1700, 
represented Seaford in Parliament from 1734 to 1755. 
He published an “ Essay on Civil Government,” (1728,) 
and a few other works. Died in 1755. 

Haydn, ha/d’n, [Ger. pron. hid’n,] (JOSEPH,) a cele- 
brated and original composer, was born at Rohrau, on 
the frontier of Austria and Hungary, March 31, 1732. 
His father was a poor mechanic. When he was about 
eight years old, his voice attracted the notice of Reuter, 
chapel-master of the cathedral in Vienna, under whom 
he passed eight years as chorister. Afterwards, being 
left to his own resources, he endured extreme poverty 
for several years, during which he became acquainted 
with the poet Metastasio, from whom he Jearned Itahan, 
He received some lessons in composition from Porpora, 
and between the ages of nineteen and twenty-six com- 
posed many sonatas, concertos, and symphonies, which 
were admired. In 1760 he was appointed chapel-master 
to Prince Esterhazy at Eisenstadt. With this patron 
and his heir he passed about thirty years, and enjoyed 
prosperity, excepting the troubles of an ill-assorted 
marriage, from which he was relieved by a divorce. 
Having composed a great number of works and acquired 
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a wide reputation, he produced in London in 1791 six 
grand symphonies, which were received with great en- 
thusiasm. His noble master-piece the oratorio of “ The 
Creation” was performed in Vienna in 1798, and pro- 
cured his admission into the French Institute. He sur- 
passed his predecessors in symphonies, and displayed 
extraordinary fertility of invention. Among his last works 
is a piece of church music called ‘* The Seasons,” (1801.) 
Died at Vienna, May 31, 1809. Haydn appears to have 
been exempt from the spirit of rivalry and envy. On 
one occasion he designated Mozart as the first composer 
of the world. His happy and genial temperament is 
reflected in his compositions. 

See C. A. Grissencer, ‘ Biographische Notizen iiber Joseph 
Haydn,’ 1810; ‘‘ Letters on the Lite and Works of Haydn,” in 
Italian, by Carpant, (“ Le Haydine,” etc.) 1812; FRAMERY, ‘‘ Notice 
sur Joseph Haydn,” 1810; Le Breton, ‘* Vie de Joseph Haydn,’” 
1810; Frtrs, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” A. C. Digs, 
“J. Haydn’s Biographie,” 2810; L. A. C. pe Beyvx, (under the 
pseudonym of Bomeer,) ‘Vie de Haydn, Mozart et Métastase,’’ 
Paris, 1817; English version of the same, 1817, and Boston, 1839 ; 
“London Quarterly Review’ for October, 1817. 

Haydn, ha’d’n, (JosErH,) an English author, who 
published a “ Dictionary of Dates and Universal Refer- 
ence,” which is highly commended ; also a “ Hand-Book 
of Dignities.”” Died in London in 1856. 

Haydn, (MIcHAEL,) a brother of Joseph Haydn the 
musician, was born at Rohrau in 1737. He was an ex- 
cellent organist and composer, and became chapel-master 
in the cathedral of Salzburg. He composed numerous 
oratorios, masses, Te Deums, and other works. His 
brother Foseph considered him the greatest composer of 
sacred music of his time except Mozart. Died in 1808. 

See FEtis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Hay’don, (BENJAMIN ROBERT,) an eminent English 
painter, born at Plymouth in 1786. He went to London 
in 1804, and was admitted as a student at the Royal 
Academy. In 1807 he exhibited a painting of the Holy 
Family resting during their flight to Egypt. In 1809 
his “ Dentatus” gained the first prize in the exhibition 
of the British Institution. His ‘Judgment of Solo- 
mon” was purchased for seven hundred guineas. In 
the early part of his career he quarrelled with the Acad- 
emy, and when he applied for admission as an associate 
he was refused. In 1815 he opened a school of painting, 
in which several eminent artists were formed; but in 
pecuniary matters he was not successful. While con- 
fined in prison for debt in 1827, he painted the “ Mock 
Election,” for which George IV. paid him five hundred 
guineas. ‘Napoleon Musing at Saint Helena” was one 
of his most admired productions. In 1837-38-39 he 
gave lectures on Painting, which were very popular, and 
were published in 1844. ‘The last years of his life were 
rendered unhappy by pecuniary difficulties, and his mind 
became so disordered that he committed suicide in June, 
1846. His merit as a painter is variously estimated. 
The Landseers were his pupils. 

See his Life, by THomas Taytor, 1853, 3 vols. ; ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for October, 1853; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for Octaber, 
1853; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for November, 1853. 

Haye, La. See CORMENIN and DELAHAYE. 

Hayer, /a’ya’, (JEAN NicoLas Huserr,) a French 
monk, born at Sarre-Louis about 1708. He defended 
revealed religion against infidels in several works. Died 
in 1780. 

Hayer du Perron, le, leh /4’y4’ dii pa’rdn’, (PIERRE,) 
a French poet, born at Alengon in 1603; died after 1678. 

Hayes, haz, (AuGusTus ALLEN,) an American chem- 
ist, born at Windsor, Vermont, in 1806. He made seve- 
ral important discoveries, and contributed to Silliman’s 
“ Journal of Science,” and other scientific publications. 

Hayes, haz, (CATHERINE,) a popular vocalist, born 
at Limerick, Ireland, about 1820. She performed with 
success in the theatres of Italy, Vienna, and London. ° 
In 1851 she visited the United States, and sang in the 
principal cities. Died in 186r, 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for September, 1861. 

Hayes, (CHARLES,) an English mathematician, born 
in 1678, wrote learned and ingenious works, among 
which are treatises on “ Fluxions and Conic Sections,” 
on “ Longitude,” and “ Chronology of the Septuagint. 
Died in 1760, 
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Hayes, (Isaac I.,) an American explorer, born in Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, in 1832, graduated as M.D. at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1853. The same year 
he accompanied Dr. Kane on an exploring expedition 
to the North Pole. After passing two winters in the 
northern regions, blocked up in the ice, and suffering 
incredible hardships, they returned in the autumn of 
1855. (See Kang, EvisHa K.) Dr. Hayes published 
an interesting account of his share in this expedition, 
entitled “An Arctic Boat Journey,” (Boston, 1860.) In 
1860 he conducted a second expedition to the Arctic 
regions, and returned in the autumn of 1861. He has 
since written a tale, entitled ‘Cast away in the Cold,” 
first published in the pages of “Our Young Folks.” 

Hayes, (WILLIAM,) an English musical composer, 
born in 1708; died in 1777. 

Hayez, 4’ya’,? (FRANCESCO,) an Italian historical 
painter and excellent colorist, born at Venice in 1792. 
Among his works are “ Laocoon,” and “The Two Fos- 
Canin | 

See ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ for April, 184t. 

Hay’ley, (WILLIAM,) an English author, born at 
Chichester in 1745, resided at Eartham, and enjoyed an 
easy fortune in literary pursuits. In 1792 he became 
acquainted with the poet Cowper, whose life he after- 
wards wrote, (1804.) He published a variety of works 
in prose and verse, which once were very popular, but 
are not now ranked above mediocrity. His chief poems 
are ‘“‘An Essay on History,” (1780,) ‘Triumphs of Tem- 
per,” (1781,) “An Essay on Painting,” and ‘An Essay 
on Epic Poetry,” (1782.) He was not without taste, 
and possessed some skill in versification ; but his poetry 
is feeble and infected with mawkish sentiment. Southey 
once remarked, “Every thing about that man is good 
except his poetry.” Died in 1820. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of W. Hayley,”’ by himself, 1823 ; Carey, “‘ Lives 
of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke White ;”? ‘f London Quar- 
terly Review” for December, 1824. 

Haym, him, (NiccoLO FRANCESCO,) a musician and 
bibliographer, born in Rome about 1680. He composed 
several admired sonatas, and published a valuable work 
on Italian bibliography, called ‘“ Notices of Rare Books 
in the Italian Language,” (1726.) Died in London in 
1730. 

Hay’man, (FRANCIS,) an English historical painter, 
born at Exeter in 1708, lived chiefly in London. He 
was one of the earliest members of the Royal Academy. 
Among his principal productions are his illustrations of 
Shakspeare and Milton. Died in 1776. 

Haymo or Haimo, hi’mo, or Aimo, i’mo, a Ger- 
man ecclesiastic, whose writings had a high reputation, 
became Bishop of Halberstadt in 841 A.p. He, wrote 
“Commentaries on the Scriptures.” Died in 853. 

Haynau, von, fon hi/néw, (JuLtus JAKon,) BARON, 
an Austrian general, born at Cassel in 1786, was a natu- 
rai son of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. He entered the 
Austrian service in 1801, became colonel in 1830, and 
field-marshal-lieutenant in 1844. In the suppression of 
a revolt in Italy in 1848 and 1849, he displayed some 

military skill and became notorious for his cruelty. He 
obtained in May, 1849, the chief command of the Aus- 
trian army in Hungary, and defeated the Hungarians in 

_ Several actions. The execution of the vanquished chiefs 
and patriots by his orders excited general indignation. 
He was deprived of his command in 1850. During a 
visit to London in 1850, he was assaulted and roughly 
treated by the draymen of Barclay & Perkins’s brewery. 
Died in 1853. 


See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Hayne, (ArRtHUR P.,) a brother of Robert Y. Hayne, 
noticed below, was born at Charleston, South Carolina 
in 1790, He entered the army in 1807, served during 
the war of 1812, distinguished himself at the battle of 
New Orleans, January, 1815, and obtained the rank of 
adjutant-general. He resigned his commission in 1820 
and became a lawyer. In 1858 he was chosen a United 
States Senator. 

Hayne, hi’neh, (FriepricH Gorrron,) a German 
botanist, born in 1763, became professor of botany at 
Berlin. He published, besides other works, an excellent 
“ Description and Representation of Plants used in Medi- 
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cine,” (11 vols., 1802-31, with 600 plates designed by 
himself.) Died in 1832. 

See CALLISEN; ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller- Lexikon.” 

Hayne, (ISAAC,) an officer, born in South Carolina in 
1745, became a wealthy planter. He served against the 
British at the siege of Charleston in 1780, was taken 
prisoner and paroled. The British by threats induced 
him to subscribe a declaration of allegiance, and after- 
wards required him to take arms for the king. To avoid 
this necessity, he joined the American army, was taken 
prisoner, and hung in August, 1781. 

Hayne, (JULIA Dran,) a popular American actress, 
born at Pleasant Valley, New York, in 1830, has per- 
formed with success in the United States and England. 

Hayne, (PAuL H.,) a poet, and nephew of Robert Y. 
Hayne, noticed below, was born at Charleston, South 
ee in 1831. He published a volume of Poems in 
1854. 

Hayne, (Ropertr YOuNG,) a distinguished American 
orator, born in the parish of Saint Paul, South Carolina, 
in 1791, was a grand-nephew of Isaac Hayne, who was 
executed by the British in 1781. He studied law with 
Langdon Cheves, and became eminent in his profession. 
In 1818 he was chosen Speaker of *the legislature of 
South Carolina, which he represented in the national 
Senate from 1823 to 1832. In January, 1830, he made 
an eloquent speech in the Senate, to which Webster 
replied in one of his most successful and memorable 
efforts. He was Governor of his native State from 1832 
to 1834, and advocated nullification. Died in 1840. 

See ‘*National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol, 11. 

Hayne, (Rev. THOMAS,) an English critic and teacher, 
born in Leicestershire in 1581, was a graduate of Ox- 
ford, and an excellent linguist. He published a “Latin 
Grammar,” a ‘“ Life of Luther,” a “General View of the 
Holy Scripture,” and other works. Died ‘in 1645. 

Haynes, hanz, (Hopron,) born in 1672, was assay- 
master of the English mint, and a friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton. He wrote zealously in defence of Unitarian 
doctrines. Died in 1749. 

Haynes, (JOHN,) an Anglo-American governor, was 
born in Essex, England, and removed to Boston in 1633. 
In 1635 he was chosen Governor of Massachusetts. In 
1636 he became one of the chief founders of Connecticut, 
of which he was chosen the first Governor in 1639, and 
was afterwards several times re-elected. Died in 1654. 

Haynes, hanz, (LEMUEL,) an eminent coloured min- 
ister, born in West Hartford, Connecticut, in 1753. He 
early displayed a remarkable thirst for knowledge, and, 
by devoting all his leisure to ie became in a few 
years a good Latin and Greek scholar. In 1775 he 
joined the American army, and the next year served in 
the expedition to Ticonderoga. Licensed to preach in 
1780, he was thirty years pastor in West Rutland, Ver- 
mont. From 1822 until his death, in 1833, he preached 
to a congregation in Granville, New York. His famous 
sermon against Universalism, in reply to Hosea Ballou, 
has been widely read. A memoir of his life was pub- 
lished by the Rev. Dr. Cooley. , 

Hays, haz, (ALEXANDER,) an American general, born 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, about 1824, graduated at 
West Point in 1844. He became a brigadier-general of 
volunteers in September, 1862, commanded a division at 
Gettysburg, July, 1863, and was killed at the battle of 
the Wilderness in May, 1864. 

Hays, (WILLIAM JACoB,) a painter of animals, was 
born in the city of New York in 1830. He produced 
many pictures of dogs and game. 

Hay’ter, (Sir GEorGE,) an English painter of history 
and portraits, was born in London about 1792. He 
studied for several years in Italy, and after his return 
obtained the title of first painter to the queen, by whom 
he was knighted in 1842. Among his finest productions 
are “Victoria taking the Oath at the Coronation,” and 
“The Trial of Lord Russell.” 

Hayter, (Rev. JoHN,) an Englishman, who was em- 
ployed to superintend the process of unrolling the Greek 
manuscripts found at Herculaneum. He published a 
‘Report on the Herculaneum Manuscripts,” (1811.) 
Died in 1818. 


HAYWARD 
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Hay’ward, (Sir JouN,) an English historian, who 
published in 1599 “ The First Part of the Reign of Henry 
IV.” He was knighted in 1619. He also wrote the 
lives of William I., William II., and Henry I. Died 
in 1627. 

Haywood, (E1iza.) See Hrywoop. 

Hay’wood, (EvizaBeru,) an English authoress, 
born in London in 1693, wrote ‘* The Female Spectator,” 
and other works. Died in 1756. 

Haz/ard, (EBENEZER,) born in Philadelphia about 
1744, was postmaster-general of the United States from 
1782 to 1789. He published “ Historical Collection of 
State Papers,” etc., (1792.) Died in 1817. 

Hazard, (SAMUEL,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1784. He published in 1828-36 the 
“Register of Pennsylvania,” containing historical docu- 
ments, etc. He also wrote the ‘ Annals of Pennsylvania 
from 1609 to 1682,” 

Ha/zen, (WILLIAM B.,) an American general, born in 
Vermont in 1830, graduated at West Point in 1855. He 
served as colonel at the battle of Shiloh, April 7, 1862, 
and as brigadier-general at the battles of Stone River, 
which ended in January, 1863, and Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember 19 and 20’of the same year. He commandeda 
division of the army of General Sherman in the campaign 
against Atlanta, and in the march from that place to the 
sea, in 1864; and he was made a major-general of vol- 
unteers in December of that year. 

Ha/zle-rig, written also Heselrige, (Sir ARTHUR,) an 
English Puritan, who took a prominent part in the oppo- 
sition to Charles I., was born about 1612. He represented 
Leicestershire in the Long Parliament, and was one of 
the five members whom the king attempted to arrest 
in 1642 on a charge of treason. During the civil war 
he served in the army of Parliament as colonel. In 
1649 he was chosen a member of the council of state, 
and in 1658 was created a peer by Cromwell, but pre- 
ferred to retain his seat in the House of Commons. 
Died in 1660. 

Haz/litt, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English critic and 
miscellaneous author, born at Maidstone, April 10, 1778, 
was the son of a Unitarian minister. After making 
creditable essays in the art of painting, he adopted lite- 
rature as a profession, and in 1803 obtained employment 
as areporter for the London newspapers. In 1805 he 
published his first work, “‘An Essay on the Principles 
of Human Action,” followed by “‘The Eloquence of the 
British Senate,” (1808,) with critical notes. In 1808 he 
married Miss Stoddart. Between 1813 and 1818 he de- 
livered lectures on philosophy and English poetry, some 
of which were published and favourably received. Of 
his very numerous and various works the following are 
perhaps the principal: “Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays,” (1817,) ‘Original Essays,” (1821,) “The Spirit 
of the Age,” (1824,) “The Plain Speaker,” ‘ Political 
Essays,” “ Table-Talk,” (1824,) and “The Life of Na- 
poleon,” (4 vols., 1828.) In the latter part of his life he 
contributed to the ‘Edinburgh Review.” He enjoyed 
a high reputation as a critic; but allowance must be 
made for his prejudice against living authors. Sir Ar- 
chibald Alison expressed the opinion that “in critical 
disquisitions on the leading characters and works of 
the drama, he is not surpassed in the whole range of 
English literature.” Died in 1830. 


See “Literary Remains of W. Hazlitt, with a Notice of his Life, 
by his Son,” etc., 2 vols., 1836. Fora full account of Hazlitt’s Works, 
see ‘ List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, chro- 
nologically arranged,’’ etc., by ALEXANDER IRELAND, London, 1868; 
Witiram Carew Hazuitt, ‘Memoirs of William Hazlitt,’? Lon- 
don, 1867; see also the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for August, 1817, and 
January, 1837; ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for 1826. 


Hazlitt, (WILLIAM,) JR., a lawyer, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born about 1810. He has distinguished 
himself as the translator of various works, among which 
are a “Life of Luther,” (1846,) Guizot’s “ History of the 
English Revolution,” (1846,) and Thierry’s “ History of 
the Conquest of England by the Normans,” (1847.) 
He has edited the Works of De Foe, (1840,) and those 
of his father. 

His son, WILLIAM CAREW H.,, born in 1834, pub- 
lished a “ History of the Republic of Venice,” (4 vols., 
1860.) 


Head, hed, (Sir EDMUND WALKER,) an English colo- 
nial governor, born near Maidstone, Kent, in 1805. He 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick 
in 1847, and succeeded Lord Elgin as Governor-General 
of Canada in 1854. He wrote a “ Hand-Book of the 
History of the Spanish and French Schools of Painting,” 
(1848,) a work of merit. Died in January, 1868. 

Head, (Sir FRANCIS Bonp,) a popular English writer, 
born near Rochester, Kent, in 1793.. He was a captain 
in the army when, in 1825, he went to South America 
as agent of a mining association, and in 1826 published 
“Rough Notes of a Journey across the Pampas,” etc., 
which was received with much favour. In 1833 he pro- 
duced a successful humorous book, called ‘‘ Bubbles from 
the Brunnen of Nassau.” He became in 1836 Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada, in which an insurrection 
broke out in 1837. After the suppression of this he 
resigned, and returned to England in 1838. He wrote 
“The Emigrant,” (6th edition, 1852,) and other works. 

See ‘Sir F. Head; a Narrative;’? ‘“‘Edinburgh Review’ for 
April, 1847; ‘‘ London Magazine” for October, 1826. 

Head, (Sir GrorGe,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born near Rochester in1782. He served in the army in 
the Peninsula from 1809 to 1814, when he was ordered 
to Canada and Nova Scotia. After his return to Eng- 
land he published ‘Forest Scenes and Incidents in the 
Wilds of North America,” (1829,) and several other 
books of travel. In 1849 appeared his “ Rome: a Tour 
of Many Days,” said to be a standard work. He was 
made a knight in 1831. Died in 1855. 

Head, (RICHARD,) an Irish dramatist, wrote comedies. 
He was drowned at sea in 1678. 

Headley, héd’le, (HENRY,) an English author, born 
at Norwich in 1766, was educated at Oxford. In 1786 he 
published a volume of poems, and wrote several articles 
for the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” and No. 16 in ‘ Olla 
Podrida.” In 1787 he published ‘Select Beauties of 
Ancient English Poets, with Remarks.” His biographer, 
Rev. H. Kett, says, “His principles of criticism are 
sound, and his remarks pertinent. ... His biographical 
sketches of the old English poets may be considered as 
a rich cabinet of exquisite portraits.” Died in 1788. 


See H. Kerrt, ‘Sketch of H. Headley,”’ prefixed to his ‘“* Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poets,’’ 1810. 


Headley, héd’le, (Jor, TyLrr,) an American writer, 
born in Delaware county, New York, in 1314, graduated 
at Union College in 1839. Among his numerous works 
are ‘Napoleon and his Marshals,” (2 vols., 1846,) a 
* Life of Oliver Cromwell,” (1848,) and a ‘ History of the 
Second War between England and the United States,” 
(2 vols., 1853.) In 1855 he was elected secretary of state 
for New York. 


See Griswo Lp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.’’ 

Héa‘ly, (GEORGE PETER ALEXANDER,) an American 
portrait-painter, born in Boston in 1808. He worked 
for some years in Paris, and obtained a medal of the 
second class there in 1855. Among his works are “ Web- 
ster’s Reply to Hayne,” and “ Dr. Franklin before Louis 
XV of Prance.7 

See TuckERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists,’’ 1867. 


Héa’py, written also Heaphy, (THomas,) an English 
portrait-painter, born about 1775; died in 1835. 

Hearne, hern, (SAMUEL,) an English traveller, born 
in London in 1745, was for several years a midshipman 
in the royal navy. Having entered the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company, he was sent in 1769 on an ex- 
pedition to discover a Northwest passage, and was the 
first European who penetrated to the ocean north of 
America. Of this journey an account was published in 
1795. Died in 1792. 

Hearne, (THoMaS,) an eminent English antiquary and 
collater of manuscripts, was born at White Waltham, 
Berkshire, in 1678. He became assistant librarian of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, in 1712; but, being a 
zealous Jacobite, he refused to take the oath to George 
I., and lost his office. He published accurate editions, 
with annotations, of many old works, among which are 
Livy’s “ History,” (1708,) Spelman’s “ Life of Alfred ay 
Great,” (1710,) Leland’s “Itinerary,” (9 vols., 1710,) anc 
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in Pope’s “ Dunciad” under the name of ‘ Worntius.” 
Died in 1735. 

See Huppesrorp, “* Life of Thomas Hearne,” 1772. 

Hearne, (THOMAS,) an English artist, born at Marsh- 
field in 1744, was a Jandscape-painter in water-colours, 
and a topographical designer. Died in 1817. 

Héath, (BENJAMIN,) an English lawyer and scholar, 
who published in 1740 an “ Essay on the Divine Exist- 
ence, Unity, and Attributes,” and in 1765 a ‘‘ Revisal of 
Shakspeare’s Text.” Died in 1766. 

Heath, (CHARLES,) an English editor and engraver, 
born in 1784, gained distinction by the publication of 
the “Shakspeare Gallery,” “ Waverley Gallery,” “ Book 
of Beauty,” and other annuals. Died in 1848. 

Heath, (James,) a historical writer, born in London 
in 1629. He wrote a “Chronicle of the Late Intestine 
War in the Three Kingdoms,” (1661,) “The Glories 
of Charles II.’s Restoration,” (1662,) and other works. 
Died in 1664. 

Heath, (James,) an eminent English engraver, born 
about 1760. Among his principal works are “ The Death 
of Lord Nelson,” after West, and a portrait of Washing- 
ton, after Stuart. He was the father of Charles Heath, 
noticed above. Died in 1834. 

Heath, (NicHoras,) born in London about 1500, be- 
came Archbishop of York and Jord chancellor in 1556, 
in the reign of Queen Mary. Having refused to take 
the oath of supremacy, he was deprived of his office by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1558, and confined in the Tower. 
Died in 1579. 

See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.” 

Héath, (WILLIAM,) an American general, born at 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1737, was a farmer when the 
Revolution began. In1775 he was appointed a briga- 
dier-general, and in August, 1776, a major-general. He 
commanded near King’s Bridge, New York, in 1776, and 
in the next year was transferred to the Eastern army, 
stationed near Boston, where he had temporary charge 
of the troops of Burgoyne who had surrendered at Sara- 
toga. He returned to the main army in 1779, and was 
employed in the Highlands of the Hudson until the end 
of the war. In 1798 he published a volume of military 
“Memoirs.” Died in 1814. f 

H€ath/cdat, (JoHN,) an English mechanical genius, 
born in Leicestershire in 1784. He settled at Notting- 
ham as a “‘setter-up” of hosiery and warp frames, and 
invented a machine for making lace. Died in 1861. 

Héath’cote, (RALPH,) an English clergyman and 
author, born in Leicestershire in 1721. He became vicar 
of Barkby in 1748, and prebendary of Southwell in 1768. 
He wrote a “ History of Astronomy,” and a “Sketch of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy,” besides other works 
on various subjects. Died in 1795. 

Heathfield, Lorp. See ELLiot, (GEORGE AUGUS- 
TUS.) 

Hebbel, héb’bel, (FRIEDRICH,) a lyric poet and dra- 
matist, born in Ditmarsch, in Holstein, in 1813, lived 
many years in Vienna. He wrote tragedies entitled 
‘““Genoveva” and ‘Maria Magdalena,” and poems which 
were well received. 

See Emit Kun, “F. Hebbel; eine Characteristik,” 1854. 

He’be, (Gr. ‘H67 ; Fr. Hinh, 4’ba’,] a goddess of the 
Greek mythology, and the personification, of youth, was 
represented as a daughter of Jupiter and Juno, (Hera.) 
According to Homer, she was a minister of the gods, 
and it was one of the duties of her office to fill their 
cups with nectar. She became the wife of Hercules 
after his apotheosis. 

Hebel, ha’bel, (Joann Perer,) a distinguished Ger- 
man poet, born at bale in 1760, became in 1808 rector of 
the Academy of Carlsruhe, and in 1819 provost of the ec- 
clesiastic chapter, ( Kirchen-Commission. ) Wis poems in 
the Suabian dialect (“Allemannische Gedichte,” 1803) 
rendered his name popular throughout Germany. He 
describes nature in a simple and effective style. He 
published “ Bible Histories for Youth,” and several other 
works. Died in 1826. 

See LonGre.iow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” J. G. Scrrurr- 
HEISS, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung von J. P. Hebel,” 1831; Erscu und 
Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Grrvinus, “ Geschichte der 


Deutschen Dichtung ;”’ and the article entitled ‘* The German Burns” 
in the “Atlantic Monthly” for April, 1862, (by BAYARD Taytor.) 


Hebenstreit, ha’ben-strit’, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a 
German theologian, born in 1686; died in 1756. 

Hebenstreit, (JOHANN ERns?,) a German naturalist 
and physician, born at Neustadt on the Orla, Saxony, in 
1703, was professor of medicine at Leipsic. He wrote 
an admired Latin poem on Man, ‘‘ De Homine Sano et 
Aégroto,” (1758,) “ Paleologia Therapiz,” (1779,) and 
an interesting account of a “Journey to Algiers, Tunis, 
etc.,” which he made in 1732. Died in 1757. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’’? JOHANN 
Aucust Ernest, ‘‘ Memoria J. E. Hebenstreitii,’”’ 1759. 

He’ber, (REGINALD,) an excellent English poet and 
prelate, born at Malpas, in Cheshire, on the 21st of 
April, 1783. He was the second son of Reginald Heber, 
rector of Hodnet. In 1800 he entered Brazennose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he produced in 1803 his beautiful 
prize poem ‘ Palestine.” He made a tour on the con- 
tinent in 1805 and 1806, obtained the living of Hodnet 
in 1807, and married Amelia Shipley in 1809. In 1812 
he published a volume of poems, containing translations 
from Pindar, and a poem entitled “Europe: Lines on 
the Present War.” He afterwards composed more than 
fifty “ Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Service.” 
“These hymns,” says D. M. Moir, ‘have been by far 
the most popular of his productions, and deservedly so ; 
for in purity and elevation of sentiment, in simple pathos 
and eloquent earnestness, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing superior to them in the range of lyric poetry.” He 
was elected preacher to Lincoln’s Inn in 1822, and ap- 
pointed Bishop of Calcutta in January, 1823. After 
visiting many remote parts of his very extensive diocese, 
he died of apoplexy, at Trichinopoli, on the 3d of April, 
1826, leaving a high reputation for genius, piety, and 
liberality. His journal of a “ Journey through India from 
Calcutta to Bombay, with Notes on Ceylon,” (2 vols., 
1828,) is called by the “London Quarterly Review” 
“one of the most delightful books in the language.” 
“Independently of its moral attraction,” says Lord Jef- 
frey, ““we are induced to think it the most instructive 
and important publication that has ever been given to 
the world on the actual state and condition of our In- 
dian empire.” The same critic pays this high tribute to 
his character: “ Learned, polished, and dignified he was 
undoubtedly ; yet far more conspicuously kind, humble, 
tolerant, and laborious ;—zealous for his church, too, and 
not forgetful of his station ; but remembering it more for 
the duties than for the honours that were attached to it, 
and infinitely more zealous for the religious improve- 
ment and for the happiness of his fellow-creatures of 
every tongue, faith, and complexion; indulgent to all 
errors and infirmities; liberal in the best and truest 
sense of the word; humbly and conscientiously diffident 
of his own excellent judgment and never-failing charity.” 

See “‘ Life of Reginald Heber,”’ by his widow, 4 vols., 1830; Rev. 
GrorGE Bonner, *‘ Memoir of R. Heber ;”? Kroun, ‘‘ Hebers Le- 
ben,” Berlin, 2 vols., 1831; THomaAs Tay or, *‘ Memoirs of the Life 


and Writings of the Rev. Reginald Heber ;’’ “ Edinburgh Review”’ 
for December, 1828. 


Heber, (RICHARD,) a bibliomaniac and an excellent 
classical scholar, a half-brother of the preceding, was 
born in Westminster in 1773. He was educated at Ox- 
ford. In 1804 he inherited his father’s estate at Hodnet, 
and represented the University of Oxford in Parliament 
from 1821 to 1826. He indulged an extravagant passion 
for collecting books, on which he is said to have spent 
about £180,000. He owned large libraries in London, 
Oxford, Paris, Antwerp, Ghent, Hodnet, and other 
places. He edited Silius Italicus and Claudian in 1792. 
Died in 1833. Sir Walter Scott dedicated to him the 
sixth canto of ‘ Marmion.” 

Héb/’er-den, (WILLIAM,) an eminent physician, born 
in London in 1710, was educated at Cambridge. In 
1748 he began the practice of medicine in London, in 
which he acquired a high reputation. In 1750 he became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, to whose ‘“‘ Transactions” 
he contributed. He was reputed one of the best classical 
scholars of his time. His greatest work, ‘“‘ Medical Com- 
mentaries,” (1802,) was written in elegant Latin. His 
moral character was excellent. Died in 1801. His son, 
WILLIAM HkERERDEN, M.D., wrote a “ Treatise on the 
Increase and Decrease of Different Diseases,” (1801.) 
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Heberer, ha/beh-rer, (MICHAEL,) a German traveller, 
born in Baden about 1550. He passed about three 
ears as a captive and slave in Egypt and Turkey, and 
published a Narrative of his adventures. Died in 1610. 
Hébert, 24’bair’, (ANToINE AUGUSTE ERNEST,) a 
French historical painter, born at Grenoble in 1817, was 
a pupil of David of Angers. He gained the first grand 
prize in 1839 for his picture of “The Cup found in the 
Sack of Benjamin.” Among his works, which are ad- 
mired for vigour of expression, are “‘ Tasso in Prison,” 
“The Malaria,” (1850,) and “Les Filles d’Alvito,” (1855.) 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Hébert, (Jacques REN#,) a French demagogue, born 
at Alengon in 1755, came to Paris when quite young, 
and was a desperate adventurer when the Revolution 
began. He gained notoriety by editing a scurrilous 
Jacobin paper named “Pere Duchéne.” Hebert and 
Chaumette were the authors of the atheistic festivals of 
Reason, Having been proscribed by Robespierre and 


Danton and charged with a conspiracy to massacre the’ 


Convention, he was executed in March, 1794. 

Hébert, (MICHEL PIERRE ALEXIS,) a French advo- 
cate, born at Granville (Manche) in 1799. 

Hebert, (PAuL O.,) an American general in the Con- 
federate service, born in Louisiana. He served in Mexico 
in 1847, became Governor of Louisiana in 1854, and was 
made a brigadier-general in 1861. 

Hébrail, 2a’bral’ or 2a’bra’ye, (JACQUES,) a French 
bibhlographer, born at Castelnaudary in 1716. He pub- 
lished “La France littéraire,” (2 vols., 1769,) which is 
praised for accuracy. Died about 1800. 

Heécart, 24’kar’,) (GABRIEL ANYOINE JOSEPH,) a 
French ¢ittérateur, born at Valenciennes in 1755; died 
in 1838. 

Hecatzeus, hék-a-tee’us, [Gr. ‘Exaraioc; Fr. H&- 
CATEE, ha’ka’ta’,| OF ABDE’RA, a Greek historian, who 
lived about 330 B.c. He wrote a work on the Hyper- 
boreans, and another on Egypt. Fragments of these are 
extant. 

Hecatzeus or MI-LE/Tus, son of Hegesander, lived 
about 500 8.c. He was an eminent geographer, and one 
of the earliest Greek historians. Like Herodotus, he 
travelled in Egypt and other countries to obtain mate- 
rials for history. His works were highly esteemed by 
the ancients. 

See Krausen, “De Vita et Scriptis Hecatzi ;’? C. Miter, ‘De 
Vita et Scriptis Hecatzi.” 

Hecate, hék’a-te or hék’at, ["Exa7y,] in Greek my- 
thology, was the daughter of Perses and Asteria. She 
is first mentioned by Hesiod, and appears to have been 
unknown in the age of Homer. Her attributes were 
various and apparently contradictory: she was said to 
dispense blessings and avert misfortunes, and was also 
described as a cruel infernal deity, presiding over magic 
and nocturnal incantations. She was represented with 
a hideous aspect, having her head surrounded with ser- 
pents, and infernal dogs howling around her. 

Hec/a-ton, [Gr. ‘Exdatwv,] a Greek Stoic philosopher, 
born at Rhodes, lived in the first century after Christ. 

Hecht, héxt, (CHRISTIAN,) a German philologist and 
Lutheran divine, born at Halle in 1696; died in 1748. 

Heck, van, van hék, (JAN,) an excellent Flemish 
painter of landscapes, flowers, and fruit, born near 
Oudenarde about 1625. He worked in Rome and Ant- 
werp. Died after 1660. 

Heck, van der, van der hék, (NIKLAAS,) a Dutch 
painter of Alkmaar, was born about 1580. He excelled 
in landscape and history, was a good colorist, and skil- 
ful in chiaroscuro. Died in 1638. 

Heck, von. See HEGIUus. 

Heckel, hék’el, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philologist, born at Gera about 1640; died in 1715. 

Hecker, hék’ker, (AuGuSY FRIEDRICH,) a German 
physician and medical writer, born near Halle in 1763 ; 
died in 1811. 

Hecker, (FRIEDRICH KARL FRANZ,) a German radi- 
cal politician and Jawyer, born in Baden in 1811. After 
the revolution of 1848-49 he emigrated to the United 
States, and settled at Belleville, [linois. 

Heck’er, (Isaac THomas,) an American theologian, 
born in New York in 1819. He became a Roman 


Catholic priest about 1848. He published “ Questions 
of the Soul,” (1855,) and other works. 

Hecker, (Jusrus FRIEDRICH Kart,) son of August 
Friedrich, noticed above, was born at Erfurt in 1795. 
He published “The Black Death in the Fourteenth 
Century,” and other valuable medical treatises. Died 
in 1850. 

Heckewelder, hék’eh-wél‘der, (Rev. JoHN,) a Mora- 
vian missionary, born in Bedford, England, in 1743, was 
employed many years among the Delaware Indians. He 
wrote an interesting, but rather flattering, account of the 
“ History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations,” 
(1819.) ‘‘ His account,” according to General Cass, ‘is 
pure unmixed panegyric.” His death is variously dated 
1810, 1823, and 1826. 

See E. RonpTHA.er, ‘‘ Life of J. Heckewelder,’”’ Philadelphia, 
1847. 

Heckscher, hék’/sher, (JOHANN Gusrav Moritz,) a 
German politician, born at Hamburg in 1797. As a 
member of the Parliament of Frankfort, he voted for 
the Archduke John as vicar of the empire, and was ap- 
pointed by him minister of justice and of foreign affairs 
in 1848. He was removed from office before 1849. 

Hecquet, 24’ka’, (PHILIPPE,) an eminent French phy- 
sician, born at Abbeville in 1661. In 1688 he began to 
practise at Port-Royal, where he adopted habits of rigid 
abstinence and other austerities, to which he adhered to 
the end of his life. In 1697 he became a member of the 
Faculty of Paris, who employed him as professor of ma- 
teria medica. He advocated the free use of the lancet, 
and wrote numerous professional treatises, one of which 
is called “‘ Novus Medicinze Conspectus,” (1722.) It is 
said that Hecquet was the prototype of ‘ Doctor San- 
grado” in “Gil Blas.” He was sometimes called “ the 
French Hippocrates.” Died in 1737. 

See Saint-Marc, ‘‘ Vie de P. Hecquet ;”’ ‘* Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Hec’tor, [Gr. “Exrwp; It. Errore, ét-to’ra,| a famous 
Trojan hero, the eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, was 
the most valiant defender of Troy when that city was 
besieged by the Greeks. His character is one of the 
most admirable conceptions of Homer’s genius. After 
performing prodigies of valour, fighting single combats 
with Ajax and Diomed, and slaying Patroclus, he was 
killed by Achilles. 

See Homer’s “ Iliad,” passzne, 

Hec/’u-ba or Hek’a-be, [Gr. ‘ExéBn; Fr. HEcuBE, 
a’kiib’,] was the second wife of Priam, King of Troy. 
She was the mother of nineteen children, among the most 
celebrated of whom were Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and 
Helenus. Having, after the fall of Troy, been enslaved 
by the Greeks, she threw herself into the sea. Other 
accounts state that she was stoned by the Greeks and 
was metamorphosed into a dog. 

Hécube. See Hrcuna. 

Hed ding, (E1ijau,) an American Methodist bishop, 
born in the State of New York in 1780. He was elected 
a bishop about 1824. Died at Poughkeepsie in 1852. 

Hédelin. See AUBIGNAC, D’. 

Hedenborg, ha’den-borg’, (JOHAN,) a Swedish phy- 
sician and traveller, born at Heda in 1787, visited the 
Levant in 1825. He published ‘The Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Turks,” (1839-42,) and “Travels in Egypt 
and the Interior of Africa,” (1843.) 

Hederich, ha’deh-rix’, or Hed’er-ic, (BENJAMIN,) 
an eminent German lexicographer, was born at Geithain, 
in Saxony, in 1675. He was rector of the College of 
Grossenhain for forty-two years, and published many 
useful school-books, among which are a ‘‘ Lexicon Manu- 
ale Greecum,” (1722,) and a “Dictionary of Mythology,” 
(1724.) ‘The former was extensively used in Germany 
and England. An improved edition was published by 
Ernesti in 1766. Died in 1748. 


See ErscuH und Gruser, ‘‘Aligemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 


Hedge, (FREDERICK HENRY,) D.D., a distinguished 
scholar and Unitarian divine, born at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 12, 1805. He studied in Germany ; 
after his return he graduated, in 1825, at Harvard, where 
also he was a student in divinity. He officiated for some 
years in West Cambridge; and in 1835 he removed 2 
Bangor, Maine. In 1847 he visited Europe a Sseconc 
time, and on his return was settled for a few years 
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Providence, Rhode Island. He was invited in 1856 to 
take the pastoral charge of the Unitarian church at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, where he still resides. In 
1857 he was chosen professor of ecclesiastical history at 
the divinity school of Harvard.. The same year he be- 
came editor of the “Christian Examiner,” to which he 
has made many valuable contributions. Of his numerous 
publications the most important are “The Prose Writers 
of Germany,” (1848,) “Reason in Religion,” (1865,) and 
“The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition,” (1870.) 
Dr. Hedge is distinguished for his varied learning and 
high literary culture, as well as for strength, originality, 
and acuteness of intellect ; and his writings are destined, 
we doubt not, to take a permanent piace in his country’s 
literature. 

See ‘‘ North American Review” for , 1848. 

Hedge, (LEvi,) the father of the preceding, born at 
Warwick, Massachusetts, in 1767, was for many years 
professor of logic and metaphysics at Harvard. His 
* System of Logic” (1818) had a great success, and was 
translated into German. Died in 1843. 

Hedg’es, (Sir CHARLEs,) an English politician, gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1675. In 1700 he was appointed one 
of the chief secretaries of state. About the same time 
he was returned to Parliament, in which he sat many 
years. The Whigs dismissed him from the office of 
secretary in 1706, Died in 1714. 

Hedin, ha-deen’, (SVEN ANDERS,) a Swedish medical 
writer, born in Smaland in 1750, was a pupil of Linnzeus. 
He became first physician to the King of Sweden in 


1798. He wrote, besides other works, a “Eulogy on 
Linnzus,” (1808.) Died in 1821. 
Hedio, ha’de-o, (KAsPAR,) a German Protestant 


divine, born at Ettlingen, in Baden, in 1494. He be- 
came about 1520 court preacher at Mentz, whence he 
removed to Strasburg in 1523. He preached in the 
cathedral of this city, and made many converts. He 
wrote a work on the history of his times, called ‘‘Chron- 
icon Germanicum,” (1530,) and other works. Died in 
1552. 

See Metcuior Apam, “ Vite Germanerum Philosophorum;”’ 
MM. Haaae, “La France protestante.” 

Hedlinger, hét/ling-er, (JOHANN Kart,) an eminent 
Swiss engraver of medals, born at Schwitz in 1691, 
learned his art with Saint-Urbain, of Nancy. He went 
to Paris in 1717, after which Charles XII. of Sweden 
appointed him director of the mint. In 1735 he accepted 
an invitation from the Russian court, which rewarded 
him with large presents. He also engraved for other 
European courts. He is thought to approach the per- 
fection of the ancients more closely than any other 
modern artist. Died in 1771. 

See Nacter, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Heédouin, 2A’doo-an’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French 
naturalist, born in Paris in 1761; died in 1826. 

Hédouin, (EpMonp,) a French painter of landscapes 
and genre, born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1819. 

Heédouin, (Pierre,) a French /ttévateur and musician, 
born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 17809. 

Hedouin de Pons-Ludon, /4/doo-an’ deh pdn lii’- 
don’, (JosePpH ANTOINE,) a French poet and Mttérateur, 
born at Rheims in 1739; died in 1817. 

Hedouville, 44’/doo’vél’, (GABRIEL THEODORE Jo- 
SEPH,) COUNT, a French general, born at Laon in 1755. 
Me succeeded Hoche in 1797 as general-in-chief of the 
army of the West, where the royalists were in arms. He 
served as chief of the staff of Jerome Bonaparte in the 
campaign of 1806. Died in 1825, 

Hed’wig, written also Hedwige and Jadwiga, 
Queen of Poland, born in 1371, was a daughter of Louis 
of Hungary, and was chosen by the Polish nobles to 
succeed him on the throne in 1384. She was married 
to Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. Historians represent 
her as beautiful and wise. Died in 1399. 

Hedwig, héd’iWig, (JoHANN,) a celebrated German 
botanist, born at Cronstadt, in Transylvania, in 1730. 
He made several important discoveries with the micro- 
scope, which he used with great skill. He published in 
1795 his ‘Analytic Description and Designs of New 
and Doubtful Cryptogamous Plants,” (4 vols. fol.,) which 
is esteemed a standard work; also, ‘Observations on 


the True Parts of Generation in Mosses,”’ which he was 
the first to discover. Died in 1799. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopzedia.” 


Heede, van, van ha’deh, (V1GoR,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Furnes in 1659. He worked in France and Italy, 
and his native place. Died in 1718. 

Heede, van, (WILLEM,) a skilful painter, a brother of 
the preceding, was born in 1660. He worked at Rome, 
Venice, and Vienna, where he was patronized by the 
emperor, His colouring, design, and composition are 
praised. Died in 1728. 

Heem, van, van ham, (JAN DaAvip,) an excellent 
Dutch painter of fruit, flowers, and still life, born at 
Utrecht in 1600. He is regarded as one of the greatest 
painters in his department of art. His works have an 
exquisite finish without the appearance of effort, and 
were sold for very high prices. Died in 1674. 

His son, CORNELIS, was a painter of similar subjects. 

See Descamps, *f Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ ete. 

Heemskerk, van, van hams’kérk, written also 
Hemskerk, (Jacop,) a brave and skilful naval officer, 
born at Amsterdam. He commanded an expedition sent 
in 1595 to explore a northeast passage to China, but 
was not successful, his progress being obstructed by ice. 
Having obtained the rank of admiral, and the command 
of a fleet of twenty-six vessels, he signally defeated the 
Spaniards near Gibraltar in 1607. Heemskerk and the 
Spanish admiral were both killed in this action. 


See EnGevtperts Gerrits, ‘‘ Leven en Daden der Zeehelden J. 
van Heemskerk en P. P. Hein,” 1825; Morvry, “‘ United Nether- 
lands,”’ vol. iv. chaps, xl.—xlvii. 


Heemskerk, van, (MARTIN,) an eminent Dutch his- 
torical painter, born at Heemskerk in 1498. His family 
name was VAN VEEN. He studied with J. Schoorel, 
and produced at Haarlem a fine picture of “Saint Luke 
Painting the Virgin Mary.” About 1532 he visited 
Rome, where he consulted and imitated Michael Angelo. 
He afterwards returned to Haarlem. His design is cor- 
rect rather than elegant. Among his works is ‘‘ Mars 
and Venus surprised by Vulcan.” Died in 1574. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Heerbrand, har’brant, (JAKOB,) a German Lutheran 
divine, born at Giengen, in Suabia, about 1520, studied 
under Luther at Wittenberg. He was professor of the- 
ology at Tiibingen for about forty years, and wrote 
Compendium Theologiz,” (1573.) Died in 1600. 

Heere, de, deh ha’reh, (Lucas,) a skilful Flemish 
painter and poet, born at Ghent in 1534, was the son 
of John de Heere, a noted sculptor. He was patronized 
by the court of France, and worked some years in Eng- 
land, where he painted portraits of Queen Elizabeth and 
of some of the nobility. Among his works are “The 
Pentecost,” anda‘ Resurrection.” He wrote, in Flemish, 
“The Garden of Poetry,” (a poem.) Diedin 1584. 


See Houspraxken, ‘'‘ Vies des Peintres ;’”? Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des 
Peintres Flamands,”’ etc.; P. BLomMAERT, ‘‘ Levensschets van L. 
de Heere,”’ 1853. 

Heeren, ha’ren, (ARNOLD HERMANN LuUDWIG,) an 
eminent German historian, born near Bremen in October, 
1760. Having studied philology at Gottingen under 
Heyne, he visited Italy, Paris, and the Netherlands. 
He published in 1801 an edition of the ‘“Ecloge 
Physicze et Ethicee” of Stobzeus, and about the same 
time became professor of history at Gottingen, having 
previously married a daughter of Heyne. His “‘ Ancient 
History” (“Geschichte der Staaten des Alterthums”) 
appeared in 1799, and his ‘‘ History of the Political Sys- 
tems and Colonies of Europe” in 1809. His greatest 
work, ‘Ideas on the Politics, Commerce, and Trade of 
the Principal Nations of Antiquity,” (“Ideen tiber die 
Politik, den Verkehr und den Handel der vornehmsten 
Volker,” etc., in 5 vols.,) was completed in 1824, and is 
generally allowed to possess merits of the highest order. 
Heeren was editor for a time of the “Gelehrten An- 
zeigen” at Gottingen, and also had a share in the publi- 
cation of the “ Library of Ancient Literature and Art.” 
He was a member of the principal learned societies of 
Europe. Died at Gottingen in 1842. 

See C. Horck, ‘*A. H. L. Heeren; Gedachtnissrede,”’ 1843; 
Jacos Geet, ‘“‘Levensschets van A. H. L. Heeren,” Delft, 1822; 


** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for 
January, 1838; ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1829. 


HEERKENS 


Heerkens, har’kens, (GERARD NIKLAAS,) a Dutch 
physician, and writer of Latin verse, born at Groningen 
in 1728. He owed his reputation chiefly to his discovery 
of the country-house of Horace in Italy. He composed, 
besides other Latin poems, “Iter Venetum,” (“A Vene- 
tian Tour,” 1760,) and gave an interesting account of 
his travels in Italy in a book called * Notabilia,” (1765.) 
Died in 1801. 

Heermann, har/m4n, (JOHANNES,) a German divine 
and poet, born in Silesia in 1585. His sacred songs, 
entitled “‘ Music of the House (or Home) and Heart,” 
(1644,) are highly esteemed, and many of them are still 
used in the churches, Died in 1647. 

See Erscu und Gruser, *f Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Heers, van, van hars, (HENDRIK,) of Liege, a Flem- 
ish medical writer, born about 1570; died about 1636. 

Heffter, héf’ter, (Aucust WILHELM,) a German jurist 
and legal writer, born at Schweidnitz in 1796. 

Heffter, (Morrvz WILHELM,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was the author of a treatise “On the Religion of 
the Greeks, Romans, Ancient Egyptians, and Indians,” 
(2d edition, 1848,) and other works. 

Hegel, ha’gel, (GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH,) one of 
the most eminent philosophers of the German school of 
metaphysics, was born at Stuttgart in 1770. At the age 
of eighteen he entered the University of Tiibingen as 
student of theology. . Here he formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance and friendship with Schelling, although the 
two friends became subsequently rival candidates for the 
leadership of German philosophy. On leaving the uni- 
versity he engaged as a private teacher, first at Berne and 
afterwards at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He became in 
1801 a lecturer in the University of Jena. In the same 
year appeared his first important work, ‘On the Differ- 
ence between the Philosophical Systems of Fichte and 
Schelling.” In 1806 he became professor-extraordinary 
of philosophy at Jena; but, that town having soon after 
been taken by the French, he was thrown out of employ- 
ment. For some time he edited a political paper at Bam- 
berg. Here was published (1807) his ‘‘ Phenomenology,” 
the first part of his ‘System of Knowledge.” In 1808 
he was appointed rector of the gymnasium at Nurem- 
berg, where he finished his “ Science of Logic,” (‘‘ Wis- 
senschaft der Logik,” in 3 vols., 1812-16.) In 1811 he 
married Marie von Tucher, a lady of strong religious 
convictions and rare moral virtues. He was devotedly 
attached to her, and their union was eminently a happy 
one. He was called in 1816 to the chair of philosophy 
at Heidelberg, and while here published his “ Encyclo- 
peedia of the Philosophical Sciences,” in which his whole 
scheme of philosophy is comprised. In 1818 he suc- 
ceeded at Berlin to the professorship of philosophy left 
vacant by the death of Fichte. He died of cholera in 
1831. Soon after his death his works were collected 
and published at Berlin, in 18 vols., (1832-41.) 

The philosophy of Hegel is regarded by his followers 
as by far the most Jogical, complete, and comprehensive 
of all the pantheistic systems. With our narrow limits 
it would be impossible to give even a satisfactory out- 
line of his scheme. Suffice it to say that it is generally 
regarded as the completion of the great philosophic 
edifice of which Kant had laid the foundations, and to 
which Fichte and Schelling had contributed important 
materials. One of the most striking peculiarities of 
Hegel’s philosophic system is the complete identification 
of logic with metaphysics. The Hegelians have been 
divided into three classes, (according to the nomenclature 
of the French legislative assemblies,) namely, the right, 
the centre, and the left. The right maintain that the 
Hegelian philosophy is perfectly harmonious with ortho- 
dox Christianity: in other words, itis Christianity viewed 
in its philosophic aspects. The left, represented by such 
writers as Strauss, Michelet, Ruge, etc., for the most part 
deny the personality of God, as well as the truths of 
Christian revelation, though they differ as to whether the 
universe is purely material or spiritual in its essence, 
The centre (it is scarcely necessary to say) occupy mid- 
dle ground : here belong Rosenkrantz, Vatke, Gans, etc. 

“Hegel’s system, [of philosophy,]” says Dr. Hedge, 
“has produced a profound impression upon the German 
mind. The theological and philosophical controversies 
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of the day rage around it. It is reputed to be the most 
comprehensive and analytic of pantheistic schemes. Its 
author and some of his disciples have asserted that it is 
the same system, in the form of philosophy, which Chris- 
tianity gives us in the form of faith. But its present 
position is that of hostility to Christianity.” (‘Prose 
Writers of Germany.”) 

For a full account of Hegel’s system, see J. M. STERLING, “ Secret 
of Hegel,’ 2 vols, 8vo, London, 1865; F. ADoLE TRENDELENBURG, 
“‘Logische Untersuchungen,” 2 vols., 2d edition, 1862; J. Wu.LM, 
‘Histoire de la Philosophie Allemande depuis Kant jusqu’a Hegel,’’ 
(Paris, 4 vols., 1846,) vol. iii. See, also, K. F. Gorscuet, ‘‘ Hegel 
und seine Zeit,” Berlin, 1832; RosEnKRAnTz, ‘“G. W. F. Hegel’s 
Leben,” 1844; Prevost, ‘‘ Hegel, Exposition de sa Doctrine,”’ 1844; 
C. pe Rémysat, ‘De la Philosophie Allemande,” 1845; Haym, 
‘Hegel und seine Zeit,’ 1857; Cousin, ‘‘Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
en Allemagne,’”’ 1857. 

He-ge’mon [‘Hyjuwr] of Thasos, an Athenian comic 
poet, flourished about 450 B.c. Aristotle attributes the 
invention of parody to him. 

Hegemon, an Athenian orator, who favoured the 
Macedonian party. Died in 317 B.c. 

Hegendorf, ha’gen-dorf, (CHRISTOPH,) a German 
philologist, and friend of Luther, born. at Leipsic in 
1500; died in 1540. . 

He-ge’si-as, |‘Hyzotac,| a Greek orator and historian, 
was born at Magnesia, and lived about 300 or 250 B.C. 
He wrote a “ History of Alexander the Great,” which 
appears to have had little merit. Several ancient critics 
censure the inflated style of his oratory, which was one 
of the first examples of the “ Asiatic” style. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Greecis.” 


Hegesias, a Cyrenaic philosopher, who is supposed 
to have lived about 300 B.c., was a disciple of Aristippus. 
He founded a new sect, called Hegesiacs, maintained 
that happiness is impossible, and that death is prefera- 
ble to life. His doctrines induced so many to commit 
suicide that Ptolemy closed his school. 

Hegesias the sculptor. See HEGIAs. 

Hégésippe. See HEGEsIPPus. 

Heg-e-sip’pus, [Gr. ‘Hyfoirnoc ; Fr. Hiéctsrprr, a/- 
zha‘zép’,| an Athenian orator, who lived about 340 B.c. 
He advocated a declaration of war against Philip of 
Macedon, and was a colleague of Demosthenes in an 
embassy to the Peloponnesians. 

Hegesippus, an ecclesiastical historian, was a Jew by 
birth, and lived at Rome in his later years. Having been 
converted to Christianity, he wrote a “History of the 
Church,” which was the first essay ever made in that 
department. A few fragments of his work have been 
preserved by Eusebius. Died about 180 A.D. 

See ALLEMAND-LAVIGERIE, ‘‘De Hegesippo Disquisitio his- 
torica,”” 1850. 

Hegetschweiler, ha’set-sh®i/ler, (JOHANN,) a Swiss 
botanist, born at Richerschweil in 1789, produced a 
“Flora” of Switzerland. Died in 1839. 

Hegewisch, ha’geh-Wish’, (DIlzETRICH HERMANN,) a 
German historian, born near Osnabriick in 1740. He 
wrote a “ History of Charlemagne,” (1772,) and a “ His- 
tory of the Emperor Frederick II.,” (1792.) Died in 1812. 

He’gi-as, {‘Hyiac,| a famous Greek sculptor, who lived 
about 450 B.C. and was a contemporary of Phidias. 
Among his works was a statue of Minerva mentioned by 
Pliny. By some writers he is regarded as identical with 


Hegesias, an eminent sculptor of the same period. 


Hegira, (Hejra.) See MOHAMMED. 

Hegius, ha’ge-us, or von Heck, fon hék, (ALEX- 
ANDER,) a German scholar, born at Heck, in Westphalia, 
about 1440, was a pupil of Thomas a Kempis. He taught 
the classics for thirty years in the College of Deventer, 
where Erasmus and other eminent men were his pupils, 
and was the first who introduced the study of Greek into 
Holland. He wrote Latin verses, and dialogues “ De Sci- 
entia,” etc., and ‘*De Rhetorica.”” Erasmus classes He- 
gius among the restorers of classic learning. Died in 1498. 

See Sax, ‘‘Onomasticon Literarium.”’ 

Heiberg, hi/bérc, (JoHaN Lupwic,) a popular 
Danish dramatist and poet, born at Copenhagen in 179I- 
He produced in 1811 a drama called “Tycho Brahe’s 
Prediction,” and passed several years in France, from 
which he introduced the vaudeville into Denmark, 


° tu re“ S non 
Among his successful dramas of that kind are Solon 
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and the Hatter,” (1826,) and ‘The Danes in Paris,” 
(1833.) He received in 1829 the title of royal dramatic 
poet and translator. He published several metaphysical 
works, among which is ‘The Significance of the Phi- 
losophy of the Present Day,” (“Ueber die Bedeutung 
der Philosophie der Gegenwart,” 1833.) His poetical 
works were published in 9 vols., (1833-41.) Died in Paris 
in 1860. 

See Brocknaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon ;”? Howitt, ‘‘ Litera- 
ture and Romance of Northern Europe,” vol. ii. 

Heiberg, (JOHANNE LouiIsE,) whose maiden name 
was JOHANNE LoulsE Parcrs, born at Copenhagen in 
1812, was the wife of the preceding, and was the favourite 
actress of that capital. She was successful in comedy, 
tragedy, and the opera. 

Heiberg, (PEDER ANDREAS,) a distinguished Danish 
dramatic poet, born at Vordingborg in 1758, was the 
father of Johan Ludwig Heiberg. Having been banished, 
ona charge of seditious writing, in 1799, he went to Paris, 
where he was employed until 1814 by Napoleon and 
Talleyrand as translator in the department of foreign 
affairs. He wrote, in Danish, ‘‘ Heckingborn,” a comedy, 
“The Voyager to China,” and other. dramas; also a 
“Historical and Critical Summary of the Danish Mon- 
archy,” (1820,) and various other works, Died in Paris 
in 1841. His wife, THOMASINA CHRISTINA BUNTSEN, 
an authoress, is noticed in this work under GYLLEM- 
BOURG, which see. 

See Memoirs of Heiberg’s Life in France, by himself, entitled 
‘*Erindringer af min politiske og literaire Vandel i Frankrige,’’ 
1830; LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ PEpER AN- 
DREAS HEIBERG, “‘ Tre Aari Bergen; autobiografisk Episode,”’ 1829. 

Heidanus, hi-da’/nus, (ABRAHAM,) a theologian and 
Cartesian philosopher, born in the Palatinate in 1597, 
became professor of theology at Leyden about 1647. 
Died in 1678, 

Heideck. See HEIDEGGER, (KARL WILHELM.) 

Heidegger, hi/dék’er, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Swiss 
author and Protestant divine, born in the canton of Zurich 
in 1633. He became professor of Hebrew at Heidelberg 
in 1656, and of theology at Zurich in 1666. He wrote, 
in Latin, a “ Biblical Manual,” (1680,) a ‘‘ History of the 
Papacy,” (1684,) ‘““Anatome Concilii Tridentini,” (1672,) 
and other works on theology. Died in 1698. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Historia Vitae J. H. Heideggeri,”’ 1698. 

Heidegger, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a Swiss adventurer, 
born at Zurich in 1659 or 1660, was called ‘the Swiss 
Count.” He was patronized by George II. of England 
as master of revels, manager of operas, etc. Died in 1749. 

Heidegger, von, fon hi/dék’er, or Heideck, hi/dék, 
(KARL WILHELM,) a German general and artist, born at 
Saaralben, Lorraine, in 1788, was Baron von Heideck. 
He fought as an officer for the liberation of Greece about 
1826. In 1830 he settled at Munich as an artist, and 
produced many remarkable pictures, the subjects of 
which are taken from Grecian history or scenery. He 
painted in the Glyptothek a fresco of the ‘“ Four-Horse 
Chariot of the Sun.” About 1832 he went to Greece 
with King Otho, whom he served as chamberlain. He 
afterwards obtained the rank of general in the Bavarian 
army. Died in February, 1861. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Heiceloff, hi’deh-lof’, (KARL ALEXANDER,) a German 
architect, son of Victor Peter, noticed below, was born 
at Stuttgart in 1788. He built the castles of Landsberg 
and Altenstein, réstored the cathedral of Bamberg, and 


designed many fine structures at Nuremberg. Among | 


his writings Is a ‘Treatise on the Orders of Architec- 
ture,” (1827.) 

Heideloff, (Vicror Prrer,) a German painter, born 
at Stuttgart in 1757; died in 1818. 

_Heidenstein, hi’den-stin’, (REINHOLD,) a German 
historian, born in 1555, wrote, in Latin, a “ History of 
Poland,” (1672.) Died in 1620, 

Heil, van, van hil, (DANIEL,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Brussels in 1604, had a high reputation -as a painter 
of landscapes and conflagrations. Among his master- 
pieces is ‘The Burning of Troy.” 

Heil, van, (JEAN Baprisrr,) a good painter of history 
and portraits, brother of the preceding, was born at Brus- 
sels in 1609. He died after 1661. His brother Lro 
painted insects and flowers with success. 
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Heilbronner, hil’/bRon‘ner, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a 
German mathematician, born at Ulm about 1700, pub- 
lished “Historia Matheseos universe,” (1742.) Died 
about 1747. 

Heilmann, hil’man, [Lat. HEILMAN/NUS,| (JOHANN 
DAVID,) an eminent German Hellenist, born at Osna- 
briick in 1727, obtained the chair of theology at Gottin- 
gen in 1758. Among his works are a good German 
translation of Thucydides, (1760,) and, in Latin, a “ Com- 
pendium of Dogmatic Theology,” (1761,) which is re- 
markable for elegance of style. Died in 1764. 

See G. G. Hzyne, ‘‘ Heilmanni Memoria,” 1764. 

Heilmann, hil’man, (JOHANN Kaspar,) a historical 
painter, born at Miilhausen, (Mulhouse,) in Alsace, in 
1718. He studied at Rome, and removed in 1742 to 
Paris, where his portraits were in great request. He 
also employed his talent with success on paintings for 
churches and on landscapes. Died in 1760. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.”’ 

Heilmannus. See HEILMANN. 

Heim, him, (ErNst Lupwic,) a German physician 
and medical writer, born in 1747, practised in Berlin. 
Died in. 1834. 

Heim, /an, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH,) a French historical 
painter, born at Belfort (Haut-Rhin) in 1787. He gained 
the grand prize in 1807, went to Rome, with a pension, 
afterwards worked in Paris, and was chosen a member 
of the Institute in 1829. Among his works are “The 
Clemency of Titus,” (1819,) “The Defeat of the Cimbri 
by Marius,” (1853,) and portraits of many eminent men. 

See T. Gautirr, ‘‘ Les Beaux-Arts en Europe.”’ 

Heim, (GEorG CHRISToPH,) a naturalist, brother of 
Ernst Ludwig, noticed above, was born at Solz in 1743. 
He published a “German Flora,” (‘ Deutsche Flora,” 
2 vols., 1799-1800.) Died in 1807. 

Heim, (JoHANN Lupwic,) a German geologist, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Solz in 1741. He 
wrote a ‘Treatise on the Geology of the Mountains of 
Thuringia,” (6 vols., 1796-1812.) Died in 1819. 

Heimbach, him’/baxk, (CARL WILHELM ERNST,) a 
German jurist, born at Merseburg in 1803. 

Heimburg, him’bdore, | Lat. Hrmpur/cius,| (GRE- 
GOR,) an eminent German jurist, was born at Wiirzburg. 
At the Council of Bale he opposed the pretensions of 
the pope, and in 1431 settled at Nuremberg. He died 
in 1472, and left several legal works, which exhibit an 
acute intellect and a noble spirit of freedom. 

See J. A. BALtEnsTaptus, ‘f Vita Heimburgii,’’ 1737. 

Heimburgius. See HEIMBURG. 

Heimdall, him/dal, or Heimdallr, [etymology un- 
certain,] a god in the Northern mythology, regarded as 
the watchman of the Aésir, and the warder of heaven, is 
called a son of Odin, but on the maternal side is de- 
scended from the Jotun race. He drinks mead in his 
bright hall, called Himinbjorg, (‘‘ Heaven’s Castle,”) at 
the bridge-head where the rainbow (Bifrost*) reaches 
heaven. He sleeps less than a bird, and sees by night, 
as well as by day, more than a hundred leagues around 
him. His hearing is so acute that he can hear the grass 
grow in the meadows of the earth, and the wool] on the 
back of the sheep. When he blows upon his trumpet, 
called Gjallar-horn, (or Gjaller-horn,) it is heard through 
all the worlds. His teeth are said to be of gold, and he 
has a horse with a golden mane. | It is not improbable 
that the name of this god may be some change or cor- 
ruption of Heimdellingr, (“home of dawn,”) as the dawn 
seems to keep still watch in heaven for the approach of 
day, and may well be said to ride on a horse with a 
golden mane. ‘The original fable of Heimdall, if it ever 
had any distinct allegorical significance, would seem to 
have been not a little confused by incongruous additions, 


made probably at a later period. 

See Mattet, ‘‘Northern Antiquities,” vol. ii. Fable XV. ; 
Tuorer, ‘Northern Mythology,” vol. i. p. 200 e¢ seg, ; KEYSER, 
“Religion of the Northmen ;” PeTEersEn, ‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”” 


* The name Bifrost, from b2fa, to “tremble,” and 7dsé, a “‘road”’ 
or “way,’’ signifying the ‘‘ trembling or swinging way,” was applied 
to the rainbow, perhaps on account of its apparent want of stability, 
or its inconstancy. Its curved form may have suggested the idea of 
Heimdall’s great horn, (the Gjallar-hofn, ze. the ‘yelling or loud- 
sounding horn,’’) which he blows on the approach of any extraordinary 
danger, It was actually believed that at the ‘end of the rainbow” a 
golden treasure was hidden, and that golden money fell from the bow. 


HEIN 


Hein or Heyn, hin, (Prerer,) a brave Dutch admiral, 
born at Delftshaven in 1570, was the son of a common 
sailor. In 1628 he captured in the Bay of Matanzas a 
Spanish fleet, with a rich cargo of silver. For this ex- 
ploit he was made a vice-admiral. In 1629 he defeated 
the French near Dunkirk, and lost his life in the action. 

See ENGELBERTS Gerrits, “‘ Leven en Daden der Zeehelden J. 
van Heemskerk en P. P. Hein,’’ 1825; Souruey, “‘ History of Bra- 
zil;” “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Heine, (CHrIstiAN GorrLos.) See HEYNE. 

Heine, hi’neh, (HEtNRICH,) a celebrated German 
poet and author, of Jewish extraction, born at Dussel- 
dorf in 1800. He studied law at Bonn, Berlin, and Got- 
tingen, and took his degree at the Gottingen university. 
His first poems appeared in 1822, and were followed by 
the tragedies of “Almansor” and “ Radcliff,” (1823.) In 
1825 he renounced the Jewish faith, and professed Chris- 
tianity; but he subsequently became an avowed unbe- 
lever. His “ Pictures of Travel” (‘‘ Reisebilder,” 4 vols., 
1831) were received with great favour, and were after- 
wards translated by him into French, under the title of 
“Tableaux de Voyages.” His other principal works 
are the “Book of Songs,” (‘Buch der Lieder,” 1827,) 
“Contributions to the History of Recent Belles-Lettres 
in Germany,” (“Beitrage zur Geschichte der neuern 
schonen Literatur in Deutschland,” 2 vols., 1833,) ‘Der 
Salon,” (4 vols., 1835,) “The Romantic School,” (‘ Die 
Romantische Schule,” 1836,) and the poem of ‘Atta 
Troll, a Summer Night’s Dream,” (1347.) Heine had 
removed in 1831 to Paris, where he married a French 
lady, and where he resided till his death. About 1848 
his health became very much impaired, and he lost his 
sight; but he still employed himself in literary composi- 
tion, with the assistance of an amanuensis. Among the 
works he produced at this period are the “ Romanzero,” 
(1851,) “Doctor Faust,” (1851,) “Das Buch des Laza- 
rus,” (1854,) and the “New Spring,” (‘Neuer Frih- 
ling,” 1855.) After an illness of eight years, a great part 
of which time had been passed in extreme suffering, he 
died in February, 1856. Several years before his death 
he had renounced infidelity. The spirit of satire seems 
to have been innate in Heine; but it is not in satire 
alone that he excels. For a certain simplicity and 
grace of style, as well as for an exquisite vein of humour, 
which is occasionally lighted up with flashes of the most 
brilliant wit, Heine has no superior among the poets or 
prose writers of Germany. His prose is remarkable for 
its transparent beauty, and is perhaps unequalled by that 
of any other German author except Goethe. 

“ Heine,” says a critic in the “ Westminster Review” 
for January, 1856, “adds to Teutonic imagination, sensi- 
bility, and humour, an amount of esfrié that would make 
him brilliant among the most brilliant Frenchmen. He 
is a surpassing lyric poet, who has uttered our feelings 
for us in delicious songs; an artist in prose literature, 
who has shown even more completely than Gothe the 
possibilities of German prose.” 

See “Heinrich Heine,” in MatrtrHew Arnovp’s “Essays ;” 
“London Quarterly Review” for December, 1835; ‘“‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1856; ‘“‘ North British Review” for May, 1860; 
“ Fraser’s Magazine’ for November, 1866. 

Heine, (SALOMON,) an opulent German banker and 
philanthropist, born at Hanover in 1766, was a Jew, and 
uncle of Heine the poet. He lived at Hamburg, and 
gave large sums of money for charitable institutions. 
Died in 1844. - 

See J. MeNveEtssoun, “S. Heine, Blatter der Wiirdigung und 
Erinnerung,”’ 1845. 

Heineccius, hi-nék’se-us, or Heinecke, hi/nék-keh. 
(JoHANN GOTTLIEB,) an eminent German jurist, born at 
Eisenberg in September, 1681. He became professor 
of philosophy at Halle in 1713, obtained a chair of law 
there in £720, and removed to Franeker in 1723. He 
afterwards lectured a few years at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
was appointed professor of law at Halle in 1733, and 
published numerous works, which were esteemed as high 
authority. He invented a new method of teaching juris- 
prudence, called “the axiomatic.” Among his principal 
works are “Elements of Civil Law according to the 
Order of the Institutes,” (““Elementa Juris civilis secun- 
dum Ordinem Institutionum,” 1725,) “‘ Elements of Civil 
Law according to the Order of the Pandects,” (‘“ Ele- 
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menta Juris civilis secundum Ordinem Pandectarum,” 
1728,) “Elements of the Law of Nature and Nations,” 
(“Elementa Juris Nature et Gentium,” 1730,) and a 
“History of Roman and German Law,” (in Latin, 1733.) 
Died in 1741. ’ 

See ‘‘Commentarius de Vita et Scriptis J. G. Heineccii,”? by his 
son, JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB, 1765; H1rscHING, ‘‘ Historisch- 
literarisches Handbuch,” 17 vols., 1794-1815; ERscH und Gruser, 
‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Heineccius or Heinecke, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a 
writer and eloquent preacher, brother of the preceding, 
was born at Eisenberg in 1674. He became pastor at 
Halle about 1710, He published several antiquarian 
works. Died in 1722. 

Heinecke. See HEINECCIUS. 

Heinecken, hi’nék-ken, (CHRISTIAN HEINRICH, ) 
known as “the Boy of Lubeck,” born in that city in 
1721, was a brother of Karl Heinrich von Heinecken, 
noticed below. He was one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of mental precocity on record, At the age of 
two years he was well versed in the history of the Bible, 
in his third year learned French and Latin, and in his 
fourth studied ecclesiastical history. He died in 1725. 

See C. von ScuOnetcn, “Leben, Thaten, etc. des Knaben von 
Liibeck,”’ Lubeck, 1726. 

Heinecken, von, fon hi/nék-ken, or Heinecke, 
(KARL HEINRICH,) a German writer on art, born at 
Lubeck in 1706. He published in 1755 a splendid work 
entitled “Collection of Prints from the Most Celebrated 
Pictures of the Royal Gallery at Dresden,” and “ Diction- 
naire des Artistes, etc. dont nous avons des Estampes,” 
(4 vols., 1778-90, unfinished.) Died in 1791. 

See Erscu und Gruner, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Heinicke, hi/nik-keh, (SAMUEL,) born at Weissenfels 
in.£729, was the founder of a system of instruction for 
deaf-mutes. About 1778 he established at Leipsic the 
first institution for the education of the deaf and dumb 
in Germany, of which he continued director till his death, 
in 1790. He published a treatise ‘“‘On the Dispositions 
of Deaf-Mutes,” and other works, 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Heinlein, hin/lin’, (HEINRICH,) a distinguished Ger- 
man landscape-painter, born at Nassau-Weilburg in 
1803, worked for many years in Munich. Among his 
favourite subjects are sombre forests and Alpine glaciers. 

Heinrich, (Emperors or Princes of Germany.) See 
HENRY. 

Heinrich, hin’rik, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a learned 
German critic, born in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha in 1774. 
He was successively professor of Greek and of eloquence 
at the Universities of Kiel and Bonn, He edited the 
works of Juvenal and Persius, and Cicero’s “De Re 
Publica,” and was the author of ‘‘ Epimenides aus Creta,” 
an essay on Epimenides and his works, which is highly 
esteemed. Died in 1838. 

Heinrich der Glichezare, hin’rik dér glik/et-s4’reh, 
a German poet, supposed to have been the author of 
“ Reineke (or Reinhart) Fuchs,” lived about 1150-90. 


See J. Grimm, “Reinhart Fuchs ;’? Gervinus, “ Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur.”’ 


Heinrich der Grosse. See HENry IV., (of France.) 
Heinrich der Lowe. See HENRY THE LION. 
Heinrich der Stolze. See HENRY THE PROUD. 
Heinrich von Anhalt, hin’/rik fon 4n/halt, a Ger- 
man poet, of noble birth, lived in the thirteenth century. 

See LonGrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Heinrich von Breslau, hin/rik fon brés’léw, a Ger- 
man poet, and Duke of Breslau, lived about 1280. 

See Loncrettow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Heinrich von Morung, hin/rik fon mo/rd6ng, a 
German minnesinger of the early part of the thirteenth 
century. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Heinrich von Rispach, hin/rik fon ris’paK, a Ger- 
man minnesinger, surnamed 'rHE VIRTUOUS CLERK, lived 
about 1170-90. 

See LoncFELtow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Heinroth, hin’rét, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH 
Aucust,) a German physiologist, was born at eees 
in 1773. He became professor of medicine at Leips 
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in 1812, and published, besides other works, a ‘‘ Treatise 
on Nosology,” (1810,) a ‘Manual of Anthropology,” 
(1322,) and a work on psychology, (1827.) Died in 1843. 

Heinse, hin’seh, (JOHANN JAKOB WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man /ét¢évateur, born in Thuringia about 1748, He visited 
Italy in 1780-83, and became secretary to the Elector 
of Mentz in 1787. He published translations of Tasso’s 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” (1781,) and of Ariosto’s “ Or- 
Jando,” and several immoral fictitious works, the style of 
which is admired. His romance * Ardinghello” (1787) 
contains eloquent criticisms on painting. Died in 1803. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Heinsius, hin’se-ts, (ANTOON,) an eminent Dutch 
statesman, born in 1641, was elected in 1689 grand pen- 
sionary of Holland, and re-elected at the end of each 
successive term of five years until his death. He per- 
formed an important part in the political affairs of his 
time, especially in the coalition against Louis XIV. of 
France. Heinsius, Prince Eugene, and Marlborough 
formed a triumvirate which directed the affairs of the 
allied powers. He enjoyed in a high degree the con- 
fidence of William III. of England, to whom he ren- 
dered great services. Among the allies he was the last 
to assent to the peace with Louis XIV. He was an 
accomplished negotiator, reserved but polite in manner, 
simple and moderate in his way of life. Died in 1720. 

See VAN DER Herm, “ Dissertatio historico-politica de A, Hein- 
sio,” 1834; VoLTatrRE, ‘Siécle de Louis XIV ;”’ Rapin, ‘ History 
of England ;”? Stsmonop1, “‘ Histoire des Francais ;’? SAINT. S1MoN, 
“ Mémoires ;?? Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. ili, chap. x1. 

Heinsius, (DANIE1,) a distinguished Dutch scholar 
and linguist, born at Ghent in 1580, studied at the 
Hague and at Leyden, where he became the pupil and 
friend of Scaliger. About 1600 he was appointed Latin 
and Greek tutor, and in 1606 professor of history and 
politics, in the University of Leyden. His reputation 
for learning was such that several sovereigns invited him 
to their courts ; but he declined to Jeave his native land, 
Gustavus Adolphus conferred on him the dignity of 
privy councillor, and the States of Holland appointed 
him their historiographer. In 1618 he officiated as sec- 
retary of the Synod of Dort. His Latin poems, published 
in 1602, were admired by his contemporaries; but his 
reputation now rests chiefly on his editions of Aristotle, 
Horace, Livy, Ovid, and other Greek and Latin classics. 
He wrote also Latin orations, Dutch verses, and Greek 
verses. ‘Grotius,” says Hallam, ‘had the reputation 
of writing with spirit and elegance; but he is excelled 
by Heinsius, whose elegies may be ranked high in 
modern Latin.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) Died in 1655. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allzemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ Fop- 
PENS, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica; IT. CreuzeR, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der 
classischen Philologie.”’ 

Heinsius, (NrKLAAs,) an eminent. philologist, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Leyden in July, 1620, 
After he had visited the principal seats of learning in 
Europe, and had become distinguished as a scholar and 
critic, he accepted in 1649 an invitation from Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, and remained in her service about 
five years. In 1654 he was appointed minister of the 
United Provinces at the court of Sweden. His leisure 
hours were passed in the cultivation of poetry and in 
classic studies. In 1667 he was sent on an embassy to 
the court of Russia, from which he returned in 1671. 
He published editions of Claudian, (1650,) Ovid, (1652,) 
Virgil, (1664,) and Valerius Flaccus, (1680.) He also 
wrote several Latin poems, (1666,) which are com- 
mended for purity and elegance. Died in 1681. 

See Bugmann, “N. Heinsii Vita,”’ prefixed to the ‘* Adversaria” 


of Heinsius, 1742; Erscu und Grusrr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopae- 
die ;” Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” ; nm tone 


Heinsius, hin’se-ts, (Orro FrirpricH THEODOR,) 


a German philologist, born in Berlin in 1770. He be- 
came director of the College of Graue-Kloster. Among 


his works, which are much esteemed, are a “ History of 
German Literature,” (1810; 6th edition, 1843,) and a 
“ Popular German Dictionary,” (4 vols., 1818-32.) Died 
in 1849. 

Heintzelman, hint’sel-man’, (SAMUEL P.,) an Ameri- 
can general, born in Pennsylvania about 1807, graduated 
at West Point in 1826. He served as colonel at Bull 
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Run, July, 1861, soon after which he became a brigadier- 
general. He commanded a corps in the battles near 
Richmond in June, 1862, and took part in the second 
battle of Bull Run, August, 1862. 

Heinz or Heintz, hints, (JosErH,) a distinguished 
Swiss painter, born at Berne about 1555. He was em- 
ployed by the emperor Rudolph at Prague, and after- 
wards in Italy, where he copied the works of the best 
masters. Among his works is “The Rape of Proser- 
pine.” He died at Prague about 1600. 

Heinz, (JOSEPH,) a son of the preceding, was a painter 
of high reputation. He adorned the churches and pal- 
aces of Venice. Died in 1660. 

Heinze, hint’seh, (VALENTIN AuGus?,) a German 
historian, born at Liineburg in 1758. He published, be- 
sides other works, a “ History of Humanity,” (5 vols., 
1780-85.) Died in 1801. 

Heinzman, hints’m4n, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) an emi- 
nent German Jandscape-painter, born at Stuttgart in 
1795. He worked at Munich. 

Heiss, von, fon hiss, (JOHANN,) a historian, born in 
Germany, wrote, in French, a “ History of the Empire, © 
containing its Origin, Progress, etc.,” (3 vols., 1685.) 
Died in Paris in 1688. 

Heister, his’ter, (LORENZ,) an eminent German sur- 
geon, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1683, was pro- 
fessor of surgery at Helmstedt from 1719 to 1758. He 
published a treatise “On Surgery,” (1719,) and an 
“Anatomico-Surgical Lexicon,” (1753.) The former is 
a standard work of its kind, and has been translated into 
the principal European languages. Died in 1758. 

See Erscu und Gruprr, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Hrr- 


SCHING, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch,”’ 17 vols. ; MEELBAUM, 
‘*Leichenpredigt auf Dr. L. Heister,’”’ 1758. 


Hejra or Hejrah. See MOHAMMED. 

Hekabe. See HEcusa. 

HEl or He’la, [Icelandic pron. ha/la; from Az/az, to 
“conceal,”] in the Norse mythology, the goddess of 
death, and the queen of the world of shades. She is 
represented as the offspring of Loki and the giantess 
Angurboda. Soon after her birth, the A®sir, fearing her 
growing power, cast her down into Niflheim,* (the 
“home or habitation of fogs or mist,”) and gave her the 
rule over nine realms or worlds, to the nine entrances 
of which Gray makes allusion in the following lines: 

** Down the yawning steep he rode 

That leads to Hela’s drear abode, 

Till full before his fearless eyes - 

The portals nine of Hell arise.” 
Her hall is called Eliudnir, said to signify the “wide 
place of clouds or storms ;” her dish is Hunger, and her 
knife Starvation, (.Sz/t.) Under one of the three roots 
of the great life-tree Ygedrasil, in Niflheim, is the foun- 
tain Hvergelmir, from which flow the streams of Hell. 
In this fountain dwells the malignant serpent or monster 
Nidhogg, who constantly gnaws at the root of the tree 
of life. (See NIDHG6GG.) As, on the one hand, all those 
men who fell bravely in battle belonged either to Odin 
or Freyia and were brought by the Valkyries to Val- 
halla, so, on the other, all those who died of sickness or 
old age belonged to Hela, and were inexorably doomed 
to dwell in some one of her gloomy realms. 

The following lines descriptive of ‘‘Hela’s drear 
abode” are from Matthew Arnold’s poem entitled 
‘“‘Balder Dead :” 

“And he beheld spread round him Hela’s realm, 
The plains of Niflheim, where dwell the dead, 
And heard the thunder of the streams of Hell. 
For near the wall the river of Roaring flows, 
Outmost ; the others near the centre run,— 


The Storm, the Abyss, the Howling, and the Pain ; 
* * * x * * 
And from the dark flocked up the shadowy tribes, 
Women, and infants, and young men who died 
Yoo soon for fame, with white ungraven shields; 
And old men known to glory, but their star 
Betrayed them, and of wasting age they died, 
Not wounds; yet dying they their armour wore, 
And now have chief regard in Hela’s realm.” 


The aspect of Hela herself is usually represented as 
peculiarly grim and horrid, the upper part of her body 
being livid, as from congealed blood. In one of the fables 


* Niff is related etymologically to the Greek vedeAn, Latin nebula, 
(German Webel,) a “cloud” or ‘ mist.” 
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of the Edda, however, she makes her appearance as a 
toothless old woman. (See THOR.) — 

See Tuorps, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. ; Keyser, “ Religion 
of the Northmen ;? Mauer, “ Northern Antiquities,’’ vol. ii. 
Fables XVI., XXV., and XXVI.; PeTERsEN, ‘‘ Nordisk My- 
thologi.” 

Held, hélt, (WiILLtBaLp,) a German writer on law, 
born at Erolzheim in 1726; died in 1789. 

Hele, hal, or Hales, sometimes written D’Héle, 
(THoMaAS,) an English dramatic writer, born in Glouces- 
tershire in 1740. He settled in Paris about 1770, and 
learned to write in French with ease and elegance. He 
produced, in French, several successful comedies, among 
which are “The Judgment of Midas,” (1778,) and “The 
Jealous Lover.” Died about 1780. 

Hél’en, [Gr. ‘EAévy; Lat. Het’ena; Fr. HELENE, 
alan’; It. ELENA, 4-la/n4,] a- Grecian princess, cele- 
brated for her transcendent beauty, was the daughter 
of Leda and the Spartan king Tyndarus, or, according 
to other authorities, of Leda and Jupiter. At an early 
age her hand was sought by some of the most renowned 
princes of Greece, among whom were Ulysses, Ajax, 
Diomedes, and Menelaus. At the suggestion of Ulysses, 
Tyndarus bound the suitors by an oath to submit to 
the choice which Helen should make, and to unite in 
her defence if any attempt should be made to carry her 
away from her husband. She selected Menelaus, from 
whom, after a short union, she was abducted by Paris, 
son of Priam, upon which the Greek kings declared war 
against Troy. After the death of Paris, Helen married 
his brother Deiphobus, whom, after she became recon- 
ciled to Menelaus, she betrayed into the hands of the 
latter. The accounts of her death are various: the most 
probable is that she was put to death by Polyxo, Queen 
of Rhodes, whose husband had been killed at Troy. 

Helena, the Latin of HELEN, which see. 

Hel’e-na, Saint, [Fr. SAINTE-HELENE, sAn’tdan/ ; 
It. SANT’ ELENA, sdnt-4-la’n4,] mother of the emperor 
Constantine, was born of a humble family at Drepa- 
num, in Bithynia, about 250 A.D. She became the wife 
of Constantius Chlorus, who, having been raised to 
the rank of Caesar in 292 A.D., divorced her in order to 
marry Theodora. The accession of Constantine to the 
throne restored her to prosperity and honour. About 
325 she made a pilgrimage to Palestine, where she 
built the church of the Holy Sepulchre and that of the 
Nativity. Died in 327. 

Helena, daughter of Constantine the Great, was mar- 
ried at Milan in 355 A.D. to her first-cousin Julian, who 
had just become a Cesar and was afterwards Emperor 
of Rome. She died at Vienne, in Gaul, in 359. 

Hel/e-nus, [Gr. “Edevoc; Fr. HELENuS, 4/14’niis’,] 
ason of Priam and Hecuba, was celebrated as a sooth- 
sayer. Having been captured by the Greeks, he declared 
that Troy could not be taken unless Philoctetes would 
repair to the siege. After the fall of Troy he fell to the 
share of Pyrrhus, who gave him Andromache in mar- 
riage and left him at his death a portion of his kingdom. 

Heli, a Sanscrit name of the sun. See SORYA. 

Héli, the French for Ext, which see. 

Heliade, hél’e-Ad, (JoHN,) a celebrated poet, born 
at Turgowiste, (Tergovist,) in Rumania, about 1800. He 
founded in 1831 a journal called “The Wallachian 
Courier.” Among his poems are “ Mircea,” a drama, 
(1844,) anda national poem, “ Michael the Brave,” (1846.) 

Hel-i-co-ni/a-dés, a name given to the Muses, be- 
cause they lived on Mount Helicon. (See Mus.) 

Hélie, 24’/le’, (FAustiNn,) a French jurist, born at 
Nantes about 1798, published “Traité de 1’Instruction 
criminelle,” (8 vols., 1845-58.) He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Institute in 1855. : 

Hélinand, 74/le’n6n’, (DAN,) a French poet, who had 
a high reputation in his time. Died about 1225. 

Héliodore. See HELIODORUS. 

He-li-o-dd/rus, [Gr. “Hiddwpog; Fr. HELIopore, 
A’e’o’dor’,| a Greek statuary of an uncertain epoch, is 
favourably mentioned by Pliny. His master-piece was a 
marble group called “Symplegma,” which was at Rome 
in the time of Pliny. 

Heliodorus, a Greek surgeon, lived at Rome, and 
was a contemporary of Juvenal, who mentions him in 
his Tenth Satire. \ 
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Heliodorus, born at Emessa, in Syria, in the fourth 
century, became Bishop of Tricca, in Thessaly. He 
wrote in his youth a celebrated Greek romance entitled 
“ 7Ethiopica,” which narrates the adventures of two 
lovers, named Theagenes and Chariclea. It was first 
printed in 1534, and has been translated into many lan- 
guages. The style is pure and polished, the incidents 
are novel and natural, and the characters are admirably 
sustained. 


. 

See Fasrictrus, “‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? BAyLE, “ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;’? DuN_Lop, ‘‘ History of Fiction ;”? ErscH und 
GruBer, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;”? VirtEMain, ‘‘ Notice sur 
les Romans Grecs.”’ 


Heliodorus or Larissa, a Greek mathematician of 
an uncertain epoch, wrote a short treatise on Optics, 
which is extant. 

Héliogabale and Heliogabalus. See ELAGABALUS. 

He’li-os, [Gr. “Hiwog ; Lat. Hx/xius,| the god of the 
sun in the Greek mythology, represented as the son of 
Hyperion. He was partially identified with Apollo by 
the Romans; but, in the poems of Homer, Helios and 
Apollo were distinct persons. (See APOLLO.) 

Hell, hél, (MAXIMILIAN,) an able Hungarian astrono- 
mer, born at Schemnitz in 1720, became a Jesuit about 
1738. From 1756 to 1792 he held the official position 
of astronomer and director of the Observatory at Vienna. 
He distinguished himself by a successful observation 
of the transit of Venus which he made in Lapland in 
June, 1769, and of which he published an account, “De 
Transitu Veneris,” etc., (1770.) He published annually 
from 1757 to 1786 “ Ephemerides,” which were esteemed. 
Among his works (in Latin) are a ‘‘ Treatise on the Par- 
allax of the Sun,” (1773,) and ‘‘Methodus Astronomica 
sine Usu Quadrantis vel Sectoris,” (1774.) Died in 1792. 

See MeusEt, ‘‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland.’’ 


Hell, (THropor.) See WINKLER, (KARL GOTTFRIED.) 

Hel-la’di-us, a Greek grammarian, born in Egypt, 
lived about 325 A.D. He composed, in Iambic verse, a 
“*Chrestomathie,” of which some fragments are preserved. 

Helladius, a Greek grammarian, born at Alexandria, 
lived in the fifth century after Christ. 

Helladius, (ALEXANDER,) a Greek of Thessaly, who 
lived about 1700. He wrote acurious Latin work, entitled 
“The Present State of the Greek Church,” published in 
1714 at Altorf, Germany, where he then resided. 

Hel-la-ni’cus [‘EAAd@xoc] oF MiryLENr, an early 
Greek prose writer and historian, was born probably 
about 495 B.c. He was the best or most distinguished 
writer of the class called logographers. Among his 
works were a “ History of Argos,” a “ History of Attica,” 
and a “History of Persia.” Only small fragments of 
his writings are extant. He died about 410 B.c. 

See Pretter, “‘ Dissertatio de Hellanico Lesbio Historico,”’ 1840; 
C. Mistrer, ‘* De Hellanico.” 

Helle, [Gr. “EAAn,| a daughter of Athamas and Ne- 
phele. The poets relate that she was persecuted by her 
step-mother Ino, and was rescued by a golden-fleeced 
ram, on the back of which she rode through the air; but 
she fell into the sea, (since called Hellespont, or “sea 
of Helle,”) and was drowned. 

Hel’len, [Gr. “EAAny,| the mythical ancestor of the 
Helle’nes, or Greeks, was supposed to be a son of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and the father of AZolus, Dorus, and 
Xuthus. The name Hellenes was afterwards applied to 
the whole Greek nation. 

Heller, hel’ler, (JosrpH,) a German writer on art, 
born at Bamberg in 1798. He published a “ Manual for 
Amateurs of Engravings,” (3 vols., 1823-36,) “ Docu- 
ments (Bettrag) for the History of Art,” (1828,) “The 
Life and Works of Albert Diirer,” (1827-31,) and other 
works. Died in 1849. 

Heller, hel/ler, (SrEPHEN,) a Hungarian composer, 
born at Pesth in 1813, became a resident of Paris. His 
compositions for the piano are much admired in Ger- 
many, and are regarded by some critics as equal to those 
of Mendelssohn. 

Hellichius, (ABRAHAM.) See GUSTAFSKGLD. 3 

Hellot, 74/lo’, (JEAN,) a French chemist, born 1n 
Paris in 1685. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London and. of the Academy of Sciences of Faue: 
He edited the “Gazette de France” from 1718 to 1737 
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and wrote a valuable treatise On the Art of Dyeing 
Woollen Stuffs.” Died in 1766, 

Hellvig or Helwig, von, fon hél/vic, (AMALIR,) 
hae aay poetess, born at Weimar in 1776; died in 
1831. 

Helm, (BENJAMIN HarDIN,) an American general, 
son of Governor John L. Helm, was born in Kentucky 
in 1831. He graduated at West Point in 1851, took 
arms against the Union in 1861, and was killed at the 
battle of Chickamauga, September 20, 1863. 

Helman, /él/mén’, (IsipoRE SYTANISLAS,) a French 
engraver, born at Lille in 1743; died about 1806. 

Helmbreeker, hélm/bra’ker, (D1EDERIK,) a skilful 
Dutch painter, born at Haarlem in 1624, worked mostly 
in Rome, and painted history and landscapes. Among 
his works are a ‘Mater Dolorosa” and a “ Nativity.” 
Died in 1694. 


See Erscu und Gruper, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Helmers, hél’mers, (JAN FREDERIK,) a popular Dutch 
epic and lyric poet, born in Amsterdam in 1767. He 
produced an ode entitled “ Night,” (1787,) a poem on 
Socrates, (1790,) and an epic poem, called “The Dutch 
Nation,” (“De Hollandsche Natie,” 1812,) the style and 
versification of which are admired. He published his 
minor poems in 2 vols., 810. Died in 1813. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” H. H. 
Kun, ‘‘ J. F. Helmers, geschetst in eene Redevoering,”’ 1815. 

Helmersen, von, fon hél’mer-sén’, (GREGOR,) a 
Russian geologist and traveller, born near Dorpat in 
1803. Having explored Russia, Sweden, etc., he pub- 
lished, in 1831, “Observations on the Geology of the 
Southern Ural.” 

Helmfeldt, hélm/’félt, (Stmon GRUNDEL,) BARON OF, 
a Swedish field-marshal, born at Stockholm in 1617, 
distinguished himself in the campaigns of Poland under 
Charles X. He was killed at the battle of Landscrona, 
in 1677. 

Helmholtz, hélm/holts, (HERMANN LuDWIG FERDI- 
NAND,) an eminent German physiologist, mathematician, 
and natural philosopher, born at Potsdam in 1821. He 
became professor of physiology at Heidelberg in 1858, 
and wrote some able treatises on the relations of physical 
forces. One of these has been translated into English by 
Professor John Tyndall, under the title of “‘ Essay on the 
Interaction of Natural Forces.” Helmholtz stands in 
the foremost rank among the living physiologists and 
natural philosophers of Europe. He is a member of 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and of 
the learned societies of the other principal capitals of 
Europe. 

Helmich, hél/mix, (WERNER,) a Dutch Protestant 
minister, born at Utrecht about 1550, preached at Utrecht 
and Amsterdam, and promoted the Reformation in Hol- 
land. Died in 1608. 

Helmold, hél’/molt, [Lat. HEeLMox’pus,| a German 
historian and ecclesiastic, born near Lubeck, travelled 
aS a missionary among the Slavonians. He was the 
author of a “ Chronicon Slavorum,” which, though rude 
In Style, is valuable for its accuracy. Died about 1177. 


See Vossius, ‘De Historicis Latinis ;”? J. Mouuer, ‘ Diatriba 
de Helmoldo,”’ 1782. 


Helmoldus. See Hrimorp. 

Helmont, van, van hél/mont, (FRANCIS MERCURIUS,) 
a physician, son of the following, born in Belgium in 
1618, inherited his father’s taste for the occult sciences, 
on which he wrote several treatises. He professed to 
believe in a universal remedy and the philosopher’s 
stone, and pretended that he had discovered the original 
language. Died in 1699, 

Helmont, van, (Jan Baprisra,) a famous chemist, 
physiologist, and visionary, was born at Brussels in VOTE 
He studied medicine, which he practised gratis, and had 
numerous disciples, though he was hostile to the doc- 
trines of the Galenists. He seems to have been an 
honest enthusiast, infected with the delusions of alchemy 
and to have spent much time and money in chemical 
experiments, by which he made important discoveries. 
“Van Helmont,” says Dr. Hoefer, “is much superior to 
Paracelsus, whom he took in some measure as his model. 
He had the durable glory of revealing scientifically the 
existence of invisible, impalpable substances,-—namely, 
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gases.” He was the first who used the word gas as the 
name of all elastic fluids except common air. He con- 
tributed to the progress of physiology by an experiment 
on a willow-tree, which he found to gain one hundred 
and sixty-four pounds, while the soil in which it grew lost 
only a few ounces. Among his works are one on the 
magnetic cure of wounds, (“De magnetica Vulnerum 
naturali Curatione,” 1621,) and one on “The Origin of 
Medicine,” etc., (‘ Ortus Medicine, id est Initia Physicze 
inaudita,” 1648.) He died near Vilvorde in 1644. 

See Loos, ** Biographie des J. B. van Helmont,”’ 1807; CAILLaAu, 
‘Mémoire sur Van Helmont,” 1819; FRAENKEL, “‘ Dissertatio, Vita 
et Opiniones Helmonti,”’ 1837; Cuvier, “ Histoire des Sciences 
naturelles ;"’ Horrsr, ‘* Histoire de la Chimie ;”? RixNER und S1BEr, 
“J. B. Helmont,”’ 1826. 

Helmont, van, (Lucas GassEL,) an able Flemish 
landscape-painter, who lived about 1595. 

Helmont, van, (MATrHEW,) a Flemish painter of 
Antwerp, born in 1653, painted markets, shops, etc. 
with success. Died in 1726. 

Helmont, van, (SEGReS JACoB,) an eminent Flem- 
ish painter of history, born at Antwerp in 1683, was a 
pupil of his father, Matthew. He worked at Brussels, 
and derived his subjects mostly from sacred _ history. 
Among his chief works are “The Sacrifice of Elijah,” 
“Joseph Recognized by his Brethren,” and ‘ The Tri- 
umph of David.” His manner is noble, his colour good, 
and his design correct. He was ranked among the 
greatest Flemish painters of his time. Died in 1726. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Helmsdorf, hélms’dorf, (FRIEDRICH,) an able Ger- 
man Jandscape-painter, born at Magdeburg in 1784. 

Heloise, a’/lo’éz’, Bloise, or Louise, a beautiful and 
renowned Frenchwoman, born at Paris about 1100, was 
a niece of Fulbert, canon of Notre-Dame. She was dis- 
tinguished for her attainments in Janguages and philoso- 
phy, and became successively the pupil, mistress, and 
wife of Abelard. Soon after their marriage she entered 
the convent of Argenteuil, of which she became prioress. 
She afterwards acquired a high reputation for piety and 
devotion. Her letters, written in elegant Latin, and 
printed with those of Abelard, are the expressions of a 
noble and fervent spirit. Died in 1164. (See ABELARD.) 

See LaAMARTINE, ‘‘ Celebrated Characters.” 

Helps, (ARTHUR,) a popular English essayist and 
historian, born about 1818. He graduated at Cambridge 
in 1835, and produced in 1843 “Catherine Dowglas, a 
Tragedy,” in verse, which was received with favour. In 
1847 he published, anonymously, a volume of dialogues 
on moral questions, entitled “Friends in Council: a 
Series of Readings and Discourses thereon,” which was 
generally admired for graceful style and original insight. 
His next work was “‘ Companions of my Solitude,” (1851,) 
which a critic in “Blackwood’s Magazine” considers 
“far the most interesting of all Mr. Helps’s essays.” 
Among his later works are ‘The Conquerors of the 
New World, and their Bondsmen,” (2 vols., 1848-52,) a 
“History of the Spanish Conquest of America, and its 
Relations to the History of Slavery,” (3 vols., 1855-57) 
“ Realmah, a Tale,” anda “ Life of Columbus,” (1869.) 
“A true thinker, who has practical purpose in his think- 
ing,” says Ruskin, “and is sincere, as Plato, or Carlyle, 
or Helps, becomes in some sort a seer, and must be 
always of infinite use to his generation,” He held for 
many years an office in the civil service, and became 
clerk or secretary of the privy council about 1860. 

See “ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1859; ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine” for October, 1851; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 
1857. 

Hel’sham, (RICHARD,) professor of physic and natural 
philosophy in the University of Dublin. He was an 
intimate friend of Dean Swift. Died in 1738. His lec- 
tures on philosophy were published in 1739, and have 
been often reprinted. 

Helst, van der, van der hélst, (BARTHOLOMEW,) an 
excellent Dutch portrait-painter, born at Haarlem in 
1613. He painted landscapes in his youth, but he after- 
wards confined himself mostly to portraits, and settled in 
Amsterdam, Among his works is a picture of the militia 
or trained. bands, which is in the Stadt-House of Am- 
sterdam, and which Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have 
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pronounced “the best 
Died about 1670. 

See Bryan, ‘Dictionary of Painters ;’? DrEscamps, ‘* Vies des 
Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Helvetius, hél-vee/she-us, [Fr. pron. él’va’se‘iis’,] 
(CLAUDE ADRIEN,) a celebrated French author and 
philosopher, born in Paris in 1715, was the son of Jean 
Claude Adrien, noticed below, who destined him for 
financial pursuits. At the age of twenty-three he ob- 
tained, through the influence of the queen, a place as 
farmer-general, which was worth one hundred thousand 
crowns per annum. In 1751 he resigned this office, and 
married an accomplished lady named De Ligniville or 
Ligneville. He published in 1758 an ingenious meta- 
physical work, entitled ‘On the Mind,” (‘ De l’Esprit,”) 
which was condemned by the court, the Jesuits, and the 
bishops as the summary of the ¢reed of the Encyclopz- 
dists, and was burned by order of Parliament, thus ac- 
quiring additional celebrity and a wider circulation. The 
author publicly apblogized, and disclaimed any pur- 
pose to assail the Christian doctrines. He is admitted to 
have been generous, and his life and character appear to 
have been better than his writings, which, deriving all 
virtue from self-interest, and condemning as folly all 
actions proceeding from any higher motive, are in the 
highest degree demoralizing. He wrote a poem “On 
Happiness,” and a treatise on “Man, his Faculties and 
his Education,” (1772.) In 1765 he was an invited and 
honoured guest in the palace of Frederick the Great. 
Died in 1771. 

See Sarnt-LAmBERT, “ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages d’ Helve- 
tius;’? Lemonrey, ‘‘ Notice sur C. A. Helvetius,”’ 1823; WILLIAM 
Muprorp, ‘“‘ Life of Helvetius,’? London, 1807; VoLTAtrE, ‘‘ Cor- 
respondance;”?’ MARMONTEL, ‘‘Mémoires;’? DAmiron, “‘ Mémoire 
sur Helvetius,’’ 1853. 

ANNE CATHERINE de Ligniville, (lén’ye’vél’,) Ma- 
DAME Helvetius, the wife of the preceding, was born in 
Lorraine in 1719. After the.death of her husband her 
house at Auteuil was the rendezvous of celebrated men, 
among whom were Dr. Franklin, Turgot, and Thomas 
Jefferson. Died in 1800. 

See Dr. Rousset, ‘‘ Notice sur Madame Helvetius.”’ 


Helvetius, hél-vee’she-us, (JAN,) a classical scholar 
and Latin poet of the eighteenth century, was born in 
Amsterdam. He described in elegant verses his travels 
in England, ‘Iter Britannicum,” and wrote other works, 

Helvetius, (JEAN ADRIEN,) a Dutch physician, born 
about 1660. He was present in Paris on a visit during 
the prevalence of dysentery, which he treated with such 
success that Louis XIV. urged him to divulge the 
remedy. He said it was ipecacuanha, and received from 
the king a present of one thousand louisd’ors. He settled 
in Paris, and became physician to the regent of the king- 
dom, the Duke of Orléans. He wrote several treatises 
on medicine. Died in 1727. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;” Morent,‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Helvetius, (JEAN CLAUDE ADRIEN,) son of the pre- 
ceding, born in Paris in 1685, graduated as physician in 
1708. Having given proof of his professional skill, he 
was in 1719 called to attend Louis XV., then an infant, 
whom he cured of a dangerous illness, After this he 
enjoyed the confidence of the royal family, and was made 
councillor of state, and first physician to the queen, 
Marie Leczinski. He was a member of the Academies 
of Sciences of Paris, Berlin, and London, and wrote 
several professional treatises, among which isa ‘‘ Method 
of Curing the Principal Diseases,” (1737.) Died in 1765. 

See “ Biographie Médicale ;’’? Qu#RARD, “ La France Littéraire.”” 

Helvicus, hél-vee’kus, or Helwig, hél/Wig, (CHris- 
TOPH,) an eminent German philologist, born near Frank- 
fort in 1581. He could speak Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
at the age of fourteen, and became professor of Greek at 
Giessen in 1605. Among his works are a ‘System of 
Chronology,” (‘Theatrum Chronologicum,” 1609,) and 
a “General Grammar.” Died in 1617. 

Helwig, hél/Wig, or Helwing, hél’/Wing, (GEORG 
ANDREAS,) a Prussian naturalist, born at Angerburg in 
1666, became minister of the church at that town in 
1705. He wrote, besides other works, “ Flora Quasimo- 
dogenita,” (1712,) a description of the indigenous plants 
of Prussia. Died in 1748. 


picture of portraits in the world.” 


Helwig, (JOHANN Orro,) a German physician and 
alchemist, born in Thuringia in 1654. He became first 
physician to the Elector-palatine, who appointed him pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. He wrote a curious work, entitled 
“Introitus in veram et inauditam Physicam,” (1678,) and 
several treatises on alchemy. Died in 1698. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Hélyot, 74’le-o’, (PrERRE,) called also Pére Hip- 
polyte, a French monk, born in Paris in 1660. He 
wrote a “History of Military and Religious Monastic 
Orders,” said to be the most complete work on that 
subject. Died in 1716, 

Heni/ans, (FELICIA DOROTHEA,) an amiable and ex- 
cellent English poetess, born in Liverpool on the 25th 
of September, 1794, was the daughter of a merchant 
named Browne. About the year 1800 he removed with 
his family to Grwych, in North Wales. Her first volume 
of poems was published in 1808, In 1812 she was mar- 
ried to Captain Hemans, of the British army; but the 
union was not a happy one, and after the lapse of six 
years they finally separated, their five children remain- 
ing with the mother. In 1825 she removed to Rhyllon, 
in Wales, and in 1828 resided at Wavertree, near Liver- 
pool. She cherished a passionate love of poetry and 
of natural scenery, and became the most popular of 
English poetesses. Lord Jeffrey pronounced her poetry 
“infinitely sweet, elegant, and tender, touching, perhaps, 
and contemplative, rather than vehement or overpower- 
ing. ... We do not hesitate to say that she is the most 
touching and accomplished writer of occasional verses 
that our literature has yet to boast of.” ‘In her poetry,” 
says Moir, “religious truth, moral purity, and intellectual 
beauty ever meet together.” The following are the titles 
of some of her poems: ‘ Domestic Affections,” (1812,) 
“* Modern Greece,” (1817,) ‘ Vespers of Palermo,” (1823,) 
“The Forest Sanctuary,” (1826,) ‘“‘ Records of Woman,” 
(1828,) ‘‘ National Lyrics,” (1834,) and ‘Scenes and 
Hymns of Life.” Her character may be said to be truly 
portrayed in her writings. She resided in Dublin from 
1831 until her death, which occurred in 1835. 


See H. F. Cuorrey, ‘‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Hemans,” 1837; 
“Memoir of Mrs. Hemans,”’ by her sister, 1839; SAINTE-BEUVE, 
““Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome iii.; Mrs. E-twoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Literary Ladies of England from the Commencement of the Last 
Century ;” ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1829. 


Hemelar, ha’/meh-l4r’, (JAN,) a Dutch medallist and 
poét, born at the Hague, wrote a commentary on Roman 
medals. Died in 1640. 

Hemert, van, van ha’mért, (PAUL,) a Dutch philoso- 
pher, born at Amsterdam in 1756. He published “ Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of Kant,” (4 vols., 1795,) and 
other works. Died in 1825. 

He-mi’na, ? (L. Cassius,) a Roman historian, who 
flourished between 200 and 150 B.c. He wrote a history 
or annals of Rome from the origin of the city to his own 
time, which has not come down to us, This work is 
often cited by Pliny, Nonius, and Aulus Gellius. 

Hemingford, de, deh hem/ing-ford, (WALTER,) was 
a canon of Gisborough Abbey, and wrote a “ History of 
England from 1066 to 1308.” Died in 1347. 

Hemling. See MEMLING, (HANS.) 

Hemmerlein. See HAMMERLEIN. 

Hemminga, hém-ming’¢4 or hém-ming/H4, (StxTUus,) 
a Dutch mathematician, born in 1533; died in 1570. 

Hempel, (CHARLES JULIUS,) a medical writer, born 
at Solingen, Prussia, in 1811, emigrated to the United 
States about 1835. He produced, besides other works, 
a “System of Homeeopathic Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,” (1859.) 

Hemprich, hém’prik, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a 
German naturalist, was born at Glatz in 1796. He 
accompanied Ehrenberg in the exploration of Egypt 
and Arabia, and died at Massowah in 1825. He left 
“Rudiments ( Grundriss) of Natural History,” (1820.) 

Hemskerck, héms’kérk’, (EGBERT,) called THE OLD, 
an able Dutch painter, born at Haarlem about 1610, was 
an attentive student of nature. His favourite subjects 
were fairs, feasts, and familiar scenes among the lower 
classes. Died about 1680. 

Hemskerck, (EGBER?,) 


THE YOUNG, born at Haar- 
lem in 1645, was probably a son of the preceding. 


He 


€ as 6; cass; B hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sasz;thasindhis. ((@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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painted rural sports and wild, fanciful, or humorous | His commentary on Isaiah (of which he made a new 


scenes. Died in London in 1704. 

Hemskerk. See HEEMSKERK, VAN. 

Hemsterhuys, hém/ster-hois’, [Lat. HemMsTrerHu’- 
stus,] (FRANS,) a meritorious philosopher, writer, and 
moralist, born at Groningen in 1720, was a son of Tibe- 
rius, noticed below. He passed the greater part of his 
mature life at the Hague, where he was assistant secre- 
tary or first clerk of the council of state. Among his 
characteristic traits were simplicity, modesty, and libe- 
rality of spirit. Like Plato, of whom he was an admirer, 
he directed towards the ideal the intellectual and moral 
activity of man. His favourite topics were the theory 
of beauty in the arts, and questions of practical philoso- 
phy. He wrote, in French, a “Letter on Sculpture,” 
(1769,) a ‘Letter on the Desires,” (1770,) a “Letter on 
Man and his Relations,” (1772,) and two dialogues, en- 
titled “Sophyle, or on Philosophy,” and “ Aristée, or on 
the Divinity,” (“‘ Aristée, ou de la Divinité,” 1779.) Died 
in 1790. 

See Mrysoom, ‘‘ Comment. de Hemsterhusii Meritis,’’ 1840; VAN 
DE Weyer, “‘ Notice sur Hemsterhuys,”’ 1827; T1jpEMAN, ‘‘ Proeve 
eener Lofrede op F. Hemsterhuys,” 1834; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Hemsterhuys, (TIBertvs,) a Dutch philologist, and 
one of the most learned Hellenists of his time, was 
born at Groningen in 1685. He became professor of 
philosophy and mathematics at Amsterdam in 1704, and 
continued the study of Greek until he had read all the 
authors in that language. He was chosen professor of 
Greek at Franeker in 1720, and obtained the same chair 
at Leyden in 1740. In consequence of hrs efforts, the 
study of Greek, which had been neglected, again became 
popular in Holland. He published Lucian’s “ Dialogues,” 
(1708,) the ‘ Plutus” of Aristophanes, (1744,) “* Notes 
on Xenophon of Ephesus,” “Latin Orations,” (1784,) 
and other works. Died in 1766. 

See Rinck, ‘‘T. Hemsterhuys und David Ruhnken,’’ 18or ; 
Davip Ruunxen, ‘ Elogium T. Hemsterhusii,” 1768; Erscu und 
fea aah “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Gé- 
nerale, 

Henao, a-na’o, (GABRIEL,) a Spanish Jesuit, born at 
Valladolid in 1611, was for fifty years professor of posi- 
tive theology at the University of Salamanca, of which 
he was also rector. He gained a high reputation as a 
casuist, and wrote numerous theological works. Died 
in 1704. 

Hénault, 24’nd’/, (CHARLES JEAN FRANCOIS,) a 
French historian, born in Paris in 1685. In youth he 
cultivated literature and obtained a prize in the French 
Academy, of which he became a member in 1723. His 
wit, amenity, and politeness rendered him a favourite in 
fashionable society, for which he composed ingenious 
verses and songs. He became president of the first 
Chambre aux Enquétes in 1710, and, a few years later, 
superintendent of the queen’s household. He gained 
a conspicuous position among French authors by his 
“Compendium of the History of France,” (‘Abrégé 
chronologique de l’ Histoire de France,” 2 vols., 1744,) a 
work of great merit, which was often reprinted. Hénault 
wrote, besides other dramas, “ Marius,” a tragedy, (1715,) 
and the “Awaking of Epimenides,” a comedy, (1787,) 
both of which were performed with success. Died in 1770. 

See “Mémoires du Président Hénault, écrites par luicméme,”’ 
1854; SainTe-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’’ tome xii. 

Heénault, (Jean.) See Hresnautr. 

Henckel. See HENKEL: 

Hen/der-son, (ALEXANDER,) an able Scottish divine, 
born in Fife in 1583, was a leader among the Covenanters. 
He was repeatedly appointed a commissioner to treat 
with Charles I., and was an adherent of Parliament in 
the civil war. He contributed much to effect a union 
between the Covenanters and the English Parliament. 
Died in 1646. 

See Arron, “Life and Times of A. Henderson:” 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”? 

Hen/’der-son, (EBENEZER,) an eminent British biblical 
critic, born at Dunfermline in 1784. He was employed 
by the Bible Society to supply the people of Iceland 
with a version of the Scriptures in 1814. He published 
a “Journal of a Residence in Iceland,” (2 vols., 1818,) 
and “ Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia,” (1826.) 
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version, 1840) is highly commended. He was professor 
of theology and minister of the Independents at High- 
bury, near London. Died in May, 1858. 


See Erstew, “‘ Almindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon.” 


Henderson, (JOHN,) a celebrated English actor, born 
in London in 1746. In 1772 he performed at Bath, under 
the name of Courtney, and in 1777 came to London, 
where he attracted crowded houses in Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. He performed with great applause 
the parts of “ Falstaff,” “ Shylock,” “ Richard III.,” etc. 
Died in 1785. 

Henderson, (JouN,) born in Ireland in 1757, was dis- 
tinguished for his genius and eccentricity. After teaching 
Latin at the age of eight, and Greek four years later, he 
was sent to Oxford ‘University, where he was regarded 
as a prodigy in learning and mental capacity. A fellow- 
student, being vanquished by him in an argument, threw 
a glass of wine into the face of Henderson, who calmly 
remarked, “This is only a digression, sir: let us now 
examine your argument.” He wrote a few small poems 
and essays. Died in 1788. 

Henderson, (THOMAS,) a Scottish astronomer, born 
at Dundee in 1798, pursued for some years the profession 
of an attorney. About 1830 he was employed as secre- 
tary by Lord Jeffrey. Having devoted his leisure time 
to astronomy, he was appointed in 1832 director of the 
observatory at the Cape of Good Hope. He obtained 
in 1834 the charge of the Edinburgh Observatory, as 
first astronomer-royal for Scotland, and performed the 
duties of this post with credit until his death, in 1844. 
Many of his astronomical treatises and observations 
have been published, and are highly esteemed. About 
1840 he ascertained that the star a Centauri has a paral- 
lax of nearly one second, and is, consequently, about 
18,918,000,000,000 miles from the sun. This was the 
first fixed star of which the parallax has been measured. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Hen/dricks, (THomas A.,) an American Senator, 
born in Muskingum county, Ohio, in 1819. He studied 
law, and settled in Indiana. He represented a district 
of Indiana in Congress from 1851 to 1855, was commis- 
sioner of the general land office from 1855 to 1859, and 
was elected a Senator of the United States for six years, 
1863-69. In 1868 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Indiana, and was defeated. 

Henel von Hennefeld, ha’nel fon hén’neh-félt’, 
(NrKOLAUuS,) a German jurist and historian, born in 
Silesia in 1582. He was author of several legal and 
historical works. Died in 1656. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Hén/frey, (ARTHUR,) F.R.S.,,an eminent English 
botanist, born at Aberdeen on the 1st of November, 
1819. He translated several botanical works from the 
German, and wrote ‘ Outlines of Structural and Physio- 
logical Botany,” (1847,) “The Vegetation of Europe,” 
(1852,) and an “ Elementary Course of Botany, Structu- 
ral, Physiological, and Systematic,” (1857.) The last is 
a work of high character. He co-operated with Dr. 
Griffith in a ‘‘ Micrographic Dictionary,” (1857,) which is 
highly prized. In 1854 he was chosen professor of botany 
in King’s College, London. Died in 1859. 

Hengist, héng’fist, a Saxon chief, who founded the 
kingdom of Kent, in England. About 450 A.D. the 
Britons solicited the aid of the Saxons to defend them 
against the Picts and Scots. Hengist and his brother 
Horsa, at the head of a small army, came over, and, 
after defeating the Picts and Scots, turned their arms 
against their British allies. After many battles, in one 
of which Horsa was slain, Hengist, aided by reinforce- ° 
ments from Saxony, obtained possession of Kent, where 
he reigned thirty years. Died in 488. 

See Turner, “ History of the Anglo-Saxons.”’ 


Hengstenberg, héng’sten-bére’, (ERNST WILHELM,) 
an eminent German orthodox theologian, born at Fron- 
denberg, in Prussia, in 1802. He became. professor 
of theology in the University of Berlin in 1829, and 
chief editor of an influential religious journal, ‘‘ Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung.” He published several com- 
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mentaries on the Holy Scriptures, and ‘‘Christologie 
des Alten Testaments,” (‘‘ Christology of the Old Testa- 
ment,” 3 vols., 1829-35,) which has been translated into 
English. He was one of the principal leaders of the 
orthodox or Lutherans of Germany. Died in June, 1869. 

Henisch, ha’nish, (GrorG,) a philologist, born in 
Hungary in 1549, published “Thesaurus Linguz et Sa- 
pientiz Germanicz,” (1616,) said to be the first good 
dictionary of the German language, (though not ex- 
tending beyond the letter H.) Died in 1618. 

Henkart, hénk’art, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a Belgian poet 
and judge, born at Liege in 1761; died in 1815. 

Henke, hénk’eh, (ADOLF CHRISTIAN HEINRICH,) a 

‘German physician, born at Brunswick in 1775, became 
‘professor at Erlangen in 1805. He published a valuable 
“Treatise on Legal Medicine,” (1812; 12th edition, 1851.) 
Died in 1843. 

Henke, (HEINRICH PHILIPP KonRAD,) an able Ger- 
man theologian, born in the duchy of Brunswick in 1752, 
became professor of theology at Helmstedt in 1780, and 
subsequently vice-president of the Consistory at Bruns- 
wick. He published, besides other works, ary “ Eccle- 
siastical History,” (6 vols., 1788-1804,) a work displaying 
great learning and research, and ‘“Lineamenta Insti- 
tutionum Fidei Christiane,” (1783.) Died in 1809. 

See F. A. Lupewie, ‘‘ Abriss einer Lebensgeschichte Henkes ;”’ 
Bot“tMANN und Wo rr, “H. P. C. Henke, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus 
seinem Leben,” 1816; Erscx und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklo- 
paedie.”’ 

Henke, (HERMANN WILHELM EDUARD,) a jurist, 
brother of Adolf Christian Heinrich, noticed above, was 
born in 1783. 

Henkel or Henckel, hénk’el, (JOACHIM FRIEDRICH,) 
a skilful Prussian surgeon, born in 1712. He practised 
and lectured in Berlin, and published, besides other 
works, “Medical and Surgical Observations,” (1744.) 
Died in £779. 

Henkel, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an able chemist and 
mineralogist, born at Freiberg, in Saxony, in 1679. He 
was appointed counsellor of mines by King Augustus 
II., and improved the porcelain fabrics of Meissen. He 
wrote “Flora Saturnizans,” (1722,) ‘‘ Principles of Mine- 
ralogy,” (1747,) and other works. Died in 1744. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Henkle, hénk’el, (Moses MontrcomeEry,) D.D., an 
American Methodist divine, born in Pendleton county, 
Virginia, in 1798. In 1860 he removed to Philadelphia. 
Ile wrote, besides other works, “Primary Platform of 
Methodism,” (1851.) 

Henle, hén/leh, (FRrEDRICH Gustav JAKOR,) a Ger- 
man physician, born in Franconia in 1809, became pro- 
fessor of anatomy and director of the Anatomical Insti- 
tute at Gottingen in 1852. He published a “Manual of 
Rational Pathology,” (1846-52,) and other medical works. 

Hen/‘ley, (ANTHONY,) an English scholar and writer, 
born in Hampshire, was educated at Oxford. In 1698 
he was elected to Parliament, where he acquired much 
influence. He was a person of distinguished wit, refine- 
ment, and accomplishments, possessed a large fortune, 
and was a liberal patron of literary men. He contributed 
to the “ Tatler” and the “ Medley,” and wrote lyric verses. 
Died in 1711. 

His son Roserr became lord chancellor 

Henley, (JoHN,) often called OraToR ITENLEY, was 
born at Melton-Mowbray in 1692, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. Before he had left the university, he wrote a 
letter inserted in the 396th number of the “ Spectator.” 
In 1719 he published a “ Universal Grammar.” Having 
taken holy orders, he came to London and opened a 
chapel, where large crowds were attracted by his elocu- 
tion and by his questionable modes of courting popu- 
larity. Pope commemorates him in the “Dunciad” as 
“the Zany of his age.” On Sundays he lectured on 
theology, and on Wednesdays on politics, fashions, and 
affairs in general. He edited a paper called the “Hyp 
Doctor,”—a farrago of nonsense,—by which, it is said, 
he made one hundred pounds a year, Died in 1756. 

See “‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol, xiv., 1826; Disragct, “Calami- 
ties of Authors.”’ 

Henley, (JosepH WaARNER,) a British conservative 
legislator, born about 1794. He was elected to the 
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House of Commons for Oxfordshire in 1841. He was 
appointed president of the board of trade by Lord Derby 
in 1852, and again in 1858. On account of his hostility 
to the Reform Bill, he resigned in 1859. 

Henley, (Rosrrr,) Lord Northington, son of An- 
thony Henley, was born in 1708, and educated at Oxford. 
He was called to the bar in 1732, and began to practise 
in the Western Circuit, of which he afterwards became 
the leader. In 1747 he was returned to Parliament for 
Bath, and became an active debater. In 1756 he ob- 
tained the place of attorney-general. According to Lord 
Campbell, ‘‘ Henley had not the most distant notion of 
the great seal being offered to him; but his mediocrity 
was the real cause of his elevation;” and in 1757 he 
was named Jord keeper by Pitt, then one of the chiefs 
of the ministry. After the accession of George III., he 
received in 1761 the title of lord chancellor, and was 
created Earl of Northington. In 1766, after overturning 
the Rockingham ministry, with which as a Tory he could 
not agree, he resigned his office, and accepted that of 
president of the council. Heacquitted himself respect- 
ably as a judge. Died in 1772. 

See R. Hentey, ‘‘Memoir of Robert Henley, Earl of Northing- 
ton;”? Lorp CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors;’’ Foss, 
“The Judges of England.” 

Hen/ne-pin, [Fr. pron. én’pan’ or #én’neh-pan’,| 
(Lovuts,) a missionary, was born in Flanders about 1640. 
Having a passion for exploring remote regions, he 
embarked for Canada, arriving at Quebec in 1675, and 
joined the party of La Salle in 1678. When they had 
reached the Illinois River, La Salle being forced to re- 
turn, Hennepin proceeded without him, in 1680, and 
explored the Upper Mississippi as far as the falls, to 
which he gave the name of Saint Anthony, and which 
had not before been visited by any European. He re- 
turned to Quebec in 1680, and sailed to France, where 
he published in 1683-84 an account of his travels, under 
the title of a “Description of Louisiana.” Thirteen 
years later, he published his “ New Discovery of a Vast 
Country situated in America,” etc., which contained the 
same matter as the former, with the addition of an ac- 
count of his voyage down the Lower Mississippi, which, 
according to Professor Sparks, is a fabrication, copied 
from Le Clercq’s narrative. (Sparks’s “Life of La 
Salle.”) Hennepin receives credit for courage and reso- 
lution, and for general accuracy in his descriptions of 
Indian life, etc. 

See Férix van Hutst, ‘‘ Notice sur le Pére Hennepin d’Ath,” 
1845; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Hennequin, /én’kan’, (AMEDEE,) an advocate and 
writer, a son of the following, born in Paris in 1817, 
wrote “The Conquest of Algeria,” (1857,) and other 
works. 

Hennequin, (ANTOINE Louts MaArIF,) a distin- 
guished French lawyer, born at Monceaux, near Paris, 
in 1786. He hada high rank as an eloquent pleader, 
and acted as counsel in many political trials. He de- 
fended Peyronnet, ex-minister, in 1830, and was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1834. In politics he was 
a legitimist. His principal work is a “ Treatise on Legis- 
lation and Jurisprudence,” (2 vols., 1838.) Died in 1840. 

Hennequin, (PIERRE AUGUSTF,) a French historical 
painter, born at Lyons in 1763, was a pupil of David. 
He studied in Rome, and was a zealous partisan of the 
Revolution, after which he worked in Paris. Among 
his capital works is “Orestes pursued by the Furies.” 
Died in 1833. 

Hennet, 44’/nd’, (ALBIN JOSEPH UL?PIEN,) a French 
writer, born at Maubeuge in 1758. Among his works is 
a “ History of the French Academy,” (6 vols., in manu- 
script.) Died in 1828. ; 

Henniges, von, fon hén’/ne-Sés’, (HEINRICH,) a Prus- 
sian publicist, born at Weissenburg in 1645. He repre- 
sented Prussia at the Diet of Ratisbon in 1709, and at 
that of Frankfort in 1711. Among his works are “ Ob- 
servations on Grotius,” (1673,) and “Reflections on the 
Treaty of Miinster,” (1706.) Died in 1711. 

Hen’ni-ker, (Sir FREDERICK,) an English traveller, 
born in London in 1793. He published in 1824 an 
amusing narrative, entitled “Notes during a Visit. to 
Egypt, Nubia,” etc. Died in 1825. 
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guist, who conte panded with Voltaire, and left ‘‘ Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,” (1796.) Died in 1807. 

Hen/ning, (JOHN,) a Scottish sculptor, born at Paisley 
in 1771, worked some years in Edinburgh, whence he 
removed to London in 1811. He executed reduced 
copies of the Panathenaic frieze. Died in 1851. 

Henninges, hén’/ning-és, or Henniges, (HIERONY- 
Mus,) a German genealogist, of great learning, born at 
Liineburg about 1550, published “ Theatrum Genealogi- 
cum,” etc, (5 vols., 1598.) Died in 1597. 

Hennings, hén/nings, (AuGust ADOLF FRIEDRICH,) 
born in Holstein in 1746, wrote *‘ Philosophic Essays,” 
(2 vols., 1780,) and other works. Died in 1826. 

Hennuyer, le, leh hén’nii-e’y4’, (JEAN,) born. at Saint- 
Quentin, in France, in 1497, became Bishop of Lisieux 
in 1560. He held the office of first almoner to Henry 
IL, Francis IL, Charles [X., and Henry III. Died in 
1578. 

Henri, (Kings of France.) See HENRY. 

Henri de Bourgogne, A6n’re’ deh boor’gof’, sur- 
named THE GREAt?, was the first proprietary Duke of 
Burgundy. In 987 his brother, Hugh Capet, having 
become King of France, gave him the duchy of that 
province as his proper heritage. Died in 1002. 

Henri de Bourgogne, ancestor of the first branch 
of the kings of Portugal, was born about 1035. He was 
nephew of Henry I., King of France. About 1060 he 
went to Spain, and fought against the Moors under 
Alphonso VI. of Castile, who made him count sowverain 
of the country between the Douro and the Minho. In 
1103 he took part in the crusade in Palestine. He died 
about 1112. His son ALFoNnso was the first King of 
Portugal. 

Henri de Lausanne, /6n’re’ deh 16’zan’, an eloquent 
monk and zealous reformer. He preached in various 
parts of France, attacked boldly the vices of the clergy, 
and made many converts. He was opposed by Saint 
Bernard, and was cast into a prison, where he died in 
1148. 

See Hovason, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,”’ Philadelphia, 1867. 


Henri de Saint-Ignace, hén’re’ deh san’tén’yass’, 
a Flemish theologian, born at Ath; died about 1720. 

Henri de Valois. See Henry III., (of France.) 

Henrile Grand. See Henry IV. 

Henri le Lion. See Henry THE Lion. 

Henri le Superbe. See HENRY THE PROUD. 

Henrici, hén-rit’see, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man poet, whose assumed name was PICANDER, born at 
Stolpe, Saxony, in 1700; died in 1764. 

Henriet, 26n’re-4/,(ISRAEL,) an able French engraver, 
born at Nancy in 1608. He imitated the designs and 
engravings of his friend Callot with success, and was 
selected as master of design to Louis XIV. Died at 
Paris in 1661. 

Henricus, the Latin for Henry, which see. 

Henricus Auceps. See Henry THE FOWLER. 

Henricus Leo. See Henry tHE LION. 

Henricus Magnus. See Henry IV., (of France.) 

Henricus Superbus. See Henry THE PRouD. 

Henricus Valesius, See Henry IIL, (of France.) 

Hen-ri-et/ta Anne,a daughter of Charles I. of Eng- 
land and of Nenrietta Maria, was born at Exeter in 1644, 
and was married in 1661 to the Duke of Orléans, brother 
of Louis XIV., of whose court she was regarded as one 
of the brightest ornaments. At her funeral, in 1670, Bos- 
suet pronounced one of his most eloquent discourses, 


See W. H. D. Avams, “ Famous Beauties and Historic Women,” 
London, 1865. i 


Hen-ri-et/ta Ma-ri’a, [Fr. Henrrerre Manrirg, | 
Queen of England, born in 1609, was a daughter of 
Henry IV. of France and Mary de Medici. She was 
married in 1625 to Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. 
of England, and it was stipulated that she should enjoy 
liberty to use the Catholic forms of worship. “ By her 
sense and spirit, as well as beauty, she justified the fond- 
ness of her husband.” In 1645 she was compelled to 
retire to France. She died near Paris in 1669. 


See Hume, “ History of England;’’? Vourairg, “Si i 
zy 5 gland ; 5 » “Siecle de Louis 
XIV;” AGnes SrrickLanp, “ Queens of England,” 


Henriette Marie. See HENRIETTA MARIA, 
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Hennin, 44/nan’, (P1ERRE MICHEL,) a French sal Henrion, 24n’re’6n’, (DENIS,) a French mathemati- 


cian, who translated Euclid into French, (1632,) was the 
first Frenchman who published a table of logarithms. 
Died about 1640. 

Henrion, (MATHIEU RICHARD AUGUSTE,) a French 
Catholic writer, born at Metz in 1805, published a “ His- 
tory of the Papacy,” (3 vols., 1832,) and other works. 
Died in 1862, 

Henrion, (Nicouas,) a French numismatist, born at 
Troyes in 1663; died in 1720. 

Henrion de Pansey, ;6n’re’én’ deh pén’sd/, 
(PIERRE PAuL Nicovas,) a learned French judge and 
jurist, born near Ligny, in Lorraine, in 1742. He gained 
distinction by pleading the cause of a negro claimed as 
a slave, who obtained his liberty. About 1770 he opened 
an office for consultation, and in 1779 published an ex- 
cellent ‘* Dissertation on Feudal Law.” In 1810 Napoleon 
appointed him a member of the council of state, saying, 
“You should have been in the council these last ten 
years: Ihave scolded Cambacérés for not speaking of 
you sooner.” He became first president of the court of 
cassation in 1828. He wrote several able works on civil 
and public law. Died in 1829. 

See Louis Rozet, “‘ Notice sur la Vieet les Ouvrages de Henrnon 
de Pansey,’? 1829; L.. D. Bernarp, “ Notice historique sur Henrion 
de Pansey,” 1829; TAILLANDIER, ‘‘ Notice sur Henrion de Pansey,”’ 
1829; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Henriot or Hanriot, 26n’re’o’, (FRANGOIS,) born at 
Nanterre in 1761, was one of the miscreants who gained 
a bad eminence in the reign of terror by their atrocities, 
He was chosen by the Commune leader of the armed 
populace which in May, 1793, surrounded the Conven- 
tion and extorted from that body by violence and terror 
the proscription of the Girondists. At the time of Robes- 
pierre’s downfall, in 1794, Henriot made desperate efforts 
to rescue him, but failed, and was executed with him. 

Henrique. See HENRY ‘THE NAVIGATOR. 

Henriquet-Dupont, /A6n‘re’kd’ dii’pon’, (Louis 
PIERRE,) an eminent French engraver, born in Paris in 
1797, engraved portraits (after French artists) of Andrew 
Chenier, Mirabeau, and Montaigne; also, “ The Virgin 
and Child,” after Raphael. 

Henriquez, én-ree’/kéth, (CRIsosToMo,) a Spanish 
author, born at Madrid in 1594, wrote biographies of 
saints, etc., and some historical works. Died in 1632. 

Henry (Heinrich) I, surnamed THE FOWLER, | Lat. 
Henri/cus Au/crrs; Fr. HENRI WOISELEUR, hén‘re/ 
lw4z’lur’,] Emperor of Germany, born in 876 A.D., was 
the son of Otho, Duke of Saxony, and the first German 
emperor of the Saxon house. Though he had previously 
been engaged ina war with the emperor Conrad I., he was 
recommended by that sovereign on his death-bed for his 
successor, and he was elected in g19. After waging war 
for some time against the Hungarians without success, 
he gained a decisive victory over them near Merseburg 
in 933. Henry was the first German emperor who 
granted municipal privileges. He died in 936, and was 
succeeded by his son, Otho I. 

See N. H. Gunptina, “‘ Liber de Henrico Aucupe,”’ 1711; J. P. 
Lupewie, ‘‘ Henricus Auceps, Historia anceps,’’ 1713; E. Burck- 
HARDT, ‘ Dissertatio de Henrico I. Germanorum Rege,’’ 18313 
ADELBOLD, ‘‘ Vita Henrici Aucupis,’”’ in the “Scriptores Rerum 
Brunswicensium”’ of Leibnitz. - 

Henry (Heinrich) II, called tHe SAINT, was the 
son of Henry, Duke of Bavaria, and great-grandson of 
Henry the Fowler. He was born in 972. Having ac- 
companied the emperor Otho III. to Rome, where he 
died, Henry took possession of the crown jewels, and 
in 1002 caused himself to be crowned emperor at Mentz. 
He was engaged in numerous broils with his brother 
Bruno, Henry, (the Marquis of Schweinfurt,) and Har- 
duin of Ivrea, He died in 1024, and was succeeded by 
Conrad II. 


See A. Crammer, ‘‘ Admiranda Vita S. Henrici,”’ 1770; J. RIon, 
‘Das heilige Kaiserpaar, oder Leben und Thaten des heiligen Hein- 
richs,”’ ete., 1832. 

Henry (Heinrich) IIT., born in 1017, was the son ot 
Conrad IT., and was chosen emperor in 1039. He curbed 
the power of his principal nobles, carried on successful 
wars in Bohemia, Hungary, and Northern Italy, and in 
1046 deposed successively the popes Benedict IX., Syl- 
vester III., and Gregory IV., and raised Clement II. to 
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the pontificate. He died in 1056, having previously 
caused his son Henry to be elected emperor. Henry III. 
was endowed with commanding talents and great energy 
of character, and ranks among the ablest of German 
rulers. 

See Neu, ‘‘ Themata quedam selectiora de Henrico III.,”’ 1718. 

Henry (Heinrich) IV., son of Henry IIL, born in 
1050, was five years of age at his father’s death. In 1065, 
in an assembly at Worms, he was declared of age, through 
the influence of his preceptor, Adalbert, Archbishop of 
Bremen, who assumed the chief power. About 1073 
Henry became engaged in a contest with Magnus, Duke 
of Saxony, in the course of which he appealed to Pope 
Gregory VII. The latter, having in vain remonstrated 
with the emperor for selling sees and benefices in his 
dominions, now summoned him to Rome to answer the 
charges preferred against him. Upon this, Henry, in a 
Diet at Worms in 1076, deposed the pope, and was soon 
after excommunicated by him. The emperor, finding 
his subjects inclined to revolt, and fearing the loss of his 
crown, set out for Italy with his wife and child in the 
midst of winter, and, meeting the pope at the castle of 
Canossa, was required to stand barefoot for three days 
in an open court-yard before the ban was removed. A 
civil war now ensued, attended by new excommunica- 
tions on the part of the pope and another deposition on 
that of the emperor, till at Jength the latter, whose son 
Henry had rebelled against him, took refuge at Liege, 
where he died in 1106. (See Grecory VII.) 

See J. Mascov, ‘‘Commentarii de Rebus Imperii Romano Ger- 
manici sub Henrico IV. et Henrico V.,”? 1748; J. AVENTINUS, ‘‘ Vita 
Henrici 1V.,”’ 1518; J. Srumpr, ‘* Historie Kayser Heinrichs IV.,” 
1550. 

Henry V., born in 1081, was the son of Henry 
IV., and the last emperor of the Salic line. During 
his father’s lifetime he had, at the instigation of Pope 
Paschal II., been acknowledged as emperor in 1106. 
Though at first inclined to favour the pope, he soon 
showed his determination to maintain his right of inves- 
titure, and Paschal at Jength consented to crown him in 
I11I, at which time he married Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. of England. After a contest with the papal 
party, he succeeded in deposing the pope, and set up 
Gregory VIII. in his stead. This measure was opposed 
by the cardinals, who chose Gelasius II., on whose death 
Calixtus II. succeeded to the tiara. With the latter 
Henry concluded a treaty in 1122, by which he gave 
up the right of investiture. He died in 1125, and was 
succeeded by Lothaire of Saxony. 

See J. Mascov, ‘‘Commentarii de Rebus Imperii Romano-Ger- 
manici,”’? 1748; E. Gervais, ‘‘Geschichte Deutschlands unter der 
Regierung Kaiser Heinrichs V.,”’ 1842. 

Henry VI, born in 1165, was the son of Frederick 
Barbarossa, whom he succeeded as Emperor of Germany 
in 1190. With the view of subduing Sicily, which he 
claimed by right of his wife Constance, he invaded that 
country, but, being unsuccessful, was obliged to return 
to Germany. Here, with the ransom-money which he 
received for his prisoner Richard Coeur de Lion, he 
fitted out another expedition. After taking Naples and 
bringing Sicily into subjection, he caused himself to be 
crowned at Palermo. His conduct towards the Sicilians 
was marked by great tyranny and cruelty, and his death, 
which took place in 1197, is supposed to have been 
caused by poison. Henry VI. was the third emperor of 
the Hohenstaufen line. He was succeeded by Philip of 
Suabia and Otho IV., between whom the crown was 
contested for several years. (See Orno IV.) 

See W. JAceEr, “Geschichte Kaiser Heinrichs VI.,” 1790. 

Henry VII, born in 1262, was the son of Henry, 
Count of Luxemburg, and was chosen emperor in 1308. 
Soon after his accession he marched into Italy and 
sought to restore peace in that country, then distracted 
by the war of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, He was on 
the point of attacking Naples, when he died suddenly in 
1313,—as is generally believed, by poison. 

See F. H. Bartuo.p, ‘‘Der Rémerzug Konig Heinrichs von 
Lutzelburg,’’ 1830; JAKoB PauL von GuNDLING, “ Geschichte Kay- 
ger Heinrichs VII.,” 1719. 

Henry I, King of England, surnamed BrAuUcLERc, 
born at Selby, Yorkshire, in 1068, was the fourth son 
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of William the Conqueror by Matilda of Flanders. As 
his surname indicates, he received a better scholastic 
education than was then usual even among princes. His 
father at his death left him a legacy of five thousand 
pounds. Henry was hunting with his brother William 
Rufus in the New Forest in August, 1100, when the latter 
was killed. The eldest brother, Robert, being absent in 
foreign travel, Henry usurped the throne. The people 
were the more disposed to acquiesce as he presently 
issued a charter in which their rights and liberties were 
reaffirmed. He married Maud, or Matilda, a Scottish 
princess, the niece of Edgar Atheling. In 1101 Robert 
entered England with an army; but the contest was 
settled without a battle, and Henry remained in quiet 
possession of the throne. A few years after, Henry 
required Robert to cede to him the duchy of Normandy 
for a sum of money, and, on his refusal, invaded Nor- 
mandy in 1106, defeated Robert at Tenchebrai, and 
deprived him of his dominions and liberty. In 1113 
Louis VI. of France attempted with an army to assert 
the right of Robert’s son, but without success. Henry’s 
only son William perished at sea in 1120, after which the 
father was never seen to smile. His daughter Matilda 
was declared his heir in 1126, and next year was married 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. The issue of 
this marriage became Henry II. Though the character 
of Henry was far from amiable, he possessed a large 
share of kingly qualities, including judgment, eloquence, 
and bravery. He died in 1135, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Stephen of Blois. 

See Hum, “History of England,” chap. vi.; JoHN Haywarn, 
“Lives of Three Norman Kings of England,”’ 1613. 

Henry II, King of England, founder of the Planta- 
genet dynasty, was born at Le Mans, France, in 1133. 
His father was Geoffrey Plantagenet, (so named from 
the broom-plant—in Latin, planta genrsta—which he wore 
in his cap,) and his mother was Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. In the contest which followed the death of 
Henry I., Stephen obtained England, and the infant 
Henry was recognized as heir of Normandy, to which 
at the death of his father, in 1151, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine were added. The next year he married 
Eleanor, Duchess of Guienne, (whom Louis, King of 
France, had divorced,) whose dowry was Poitou and 
Guienne ; and he thus became master of nearly half of 
France. In 1153 he invaded England ; but, before much 
blood was spilled, a treaty was made, by which Stephen 
retained the crown during his lifetime, and Henry was 
recognized as his successor. Stephen died in 1154. 

Henry began his reign by discharging the foreign 
troops, razing to the ground the castles of the rebellious 
barons, and by other energetic and politic measures. 
He was several times involved in war with the King of 
France, without important results. His reign was greatly 
disturbed by the usurpations of the pope and clergy, and 
by a contest with the haughty Thomas a Becket, whom 
he had made prime minister and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In 1164 a council of nobles and prelates adopted 
the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, which recognized 
the supremacy of the crown over the church. Becket was 
murdered in 1170 by an over-officious servant of the king, 
who in 1174 performed severe penance at his tomb, and 
soon after the Constitutions above named were repealed. 
The conquest of Ireland was effected by Henry’s arms 
between 1169 and 1175. His last years were rendered 
unhappy by therebellion of his sons, who were instigated 
by Queen Eleanor and supported by Louis of France. 
“Henry was,” says Hame, ‘‘the greatest prince of his 
time for wisdom, virtue, and abilities. His character 
in private as well as public life is almost without a 
blemish.” But Michelet charges him with sensuality 
and other vices. He died at Chinon, in France, in 1189, 
and was succeeded by his son, Richard I, : 

See Hume, “History of England,” chaps. viii. and ix. ; Mi1cHE- 
LET, “ History of France ;”’ E. Bouton, “ Life of Henry II. ;’”? Lorp 
Lyrretton, ‘History of Henry II.,” 1764-67; Berincron, “ Life 
of Henry II.,” 1790. 

Henry III, King of England, surnamed oF WIN- 
CHESTER, from the place of his birth, was born 1206, 
and was the eldest son of King John by his queen, 
Isabella of Angouléme. He was acknowledged king 1n 
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1216, and the Earl of Pembroke was appointed regent 
during the minority. In 1222 Henry was declared of 
age to exercise some of the functions of royalty. In 
1230 he invaded France, with which he had been at war 
for several years, but returned without any important 
achievement. He married Eleanor, daughter of Ray- 
mond, Count of Provence, in 1236, and a few years after- 
wards renewed hostilities against Louis IX. of France, 
by whom he was defeated. His feeble character, mis- 
government, and ill success rendered him an object of 
contempt among his people and provoked many con- 
tests with his Parliaments. He confirmed the Magna 
Charta, but repeatedly violated it. In 1258 the barons, 
headed by the ambitious and popular Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, revolted against the king, who 
was forced to yield his power to a committee of twenty- 
four. For several years a civil war was waged between 
the king and the barons, with various success, until the 
latter, in 1264, obtained a decisive victory at Lewes, 
where the king and his son Edward were taken prison- 
ers. The Earl of Leicester then became dictator of the 
country. In 1265 Prince Edward escaped, raised an army, 
and defeated the barons at Evesham, where De Montfort 
was slain, and the royal authority was restored. After a 
reign of fifty-six years,—the longest in the English annals, 
—Henry died in 1272, and was succeeded by his son, 
Edward I. This reign presents the first example of a 
Parliament. constituted, as at present, of representatives 
from the counties, cities, and boroughs. 

See Hume, ‘ History of England,” chap. xii. ; R. Corton, ‘* Life 
of Henry III.,” 1627; W. Prynne, ‘‘ Life of Henry III.,’’.1670. 

Henry IV., King of England, surnamed BOoLtnc- 
BROKE, was the eldest son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, who was the fourth son of King Edward the 
Third. His mother was Blanche, daughter of Henry 
Plantagenet, a descendant of Henry IJ. He was born 
at Bolingbroke in 1366. In 1397 he married Mary de 
Bohun, daughter of the Jast Earl of Hereford, and was 
created Duke of Hereford. The next year he was ban- 
ished for ten years by Richard II. By the death of his 
father, in 1399, he became Duke of Lancaster; but the 
king refused to give him possession of his estate. With 
the avowed purpose of vindicating his right, Henry re- 
turned to England, where he was joined by other nobles, 
and soon assembled an army of 60,000 men. ‘The king, 
unable to resist, and deserted by his disaffected subjects, 
was deposed by Parliament in 1399, and Henry succeeded 
him, with the general consent of the nation, although the 
Earl of March was the more legitimate heir. In 1402 a 
Scottish army, which invaded England with the pretext 
of restoring Richard, was defeated at Homildon Hill. 
Soon afterwards his throne was menaced by the rebel- 
lion of the famous Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, in 
concert with the Welsh chieftain Owen Glendower and 
others. At the battle of Shrewsbury, where the king 
fought with desperate courage, the rebels were com- 
pletely defeated, and Percy, their leader, was slain. 
Glendower maintained for several years an irregular war- 
fare in the mountains of Wales; and the Percy family 
again revolted in 1408, but were finally defeated at Bran- 
ham, where the Earl of Northumberland was killed. The 
popularity which Henry enjoyed at his accession was not 
retained in the latter part of his reign. Hume says, 
“ris prudence, vigilance, and foresight in maintaining 
his power were admirable; and he possessed many 
qualities which fitted him for his high station, and which 
rendered his usurpation of it, though pernicious in after- 
times, rather salutary during his own reign to the Eng- 
lish nation.” He died in 1413, and was succeeded by 
his son, Henry i. Henry sae gives the name to one 
of Shakspeare’s most popular dramas, in two parts. 

sae poe, ¥ History of England,” chap. xviii, Sir J. Hay- 
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Henry V., King of England, born at Monmouth in 
1388, was the eldest son of Henry IV. and of Mary de 
Bohun. In his father’s reign he displayed courage at the 
battle of Shrewsbury, and gave proof of great military 
talents in the war with the Welsh. In 1413 Henry was 
proclaimed king, with abundant expression of the popular 
favour, and began his reign with several acts of gene- 
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rosity. He released the Earl of March (the lawful heir 
of the crown) from prison, and restored the heir of Percy 
to his title and estate. Having resolved to assert his 
claim to the throne of France, which was then a prey to 
civil dissensions, he embarked in 1415 with an army of 
30,000 men. After taking Harfleur, and losing a large 
part of his army by disease, he was marching home- 
ward, when his progress was opposed by D’Albret, Con- 
stable of France, with an army about four times more 
numerous than his own. On the 25th of October, 1415, 
was fought the memorable battle of Agincourt, in which 
the French were defeated, with a loss. of about 24,000 
men, including prisoners. The victor returned to Eng- 
land without delay. 

In 1417, profiting by the imbecility of the French king 
and the feuds among the nobles, he renewed hostilities, 
captured Rouen, and threatened Paris. In 1420 a treaty 
of peace was made at Troyes, with the conditions that 
Henry should marry Catherine, the daughter of King 
Charles VI., and should inherit the crown at the death 
of the latter. One of the French factions, however, headed 
by the dauphin, did not consent to this disgraceful trans- 
action, and made a brave stand for the national cause. 
Henry’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, was defeated 
and slain at Baugé; but at other places the English 
were successful, and Henry seemed on the point of real- 
izing his ambitious projects, when he died prematurely 
in 1422, (a few weeks before Charles VI.,) leaving an 
infant son, who afterwards reigned as Henry VI. After 
his death, his widow Catherine married Owen Tudor, a 
Welshman, whose posterity became the royal family of 
England. The frankness and energy of his character 
and the glory of his victories rendered Henry the idol 
of the English people; but his glory is obscured or 
stained by the injustice of the enterprise in which his life 
was chiefly spent. Henry V. gives the name to one of 
Shakspeare’s historical dramas, and constitutes a promi- 
nent and interesting character in both parts of the two- 
fold drama entitled “ Henry IV.” 

See Hume, ‘History of England,” chap. xix.; Evuam, ‘ Vita 
et Gesta Henrici V;’? Goopwin, “Life of Henry V.,’”’ 1604; P. F. 
Tyr er, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Character of Henry V.,”’ 1830; 


“Henry of Monmouth; or, Memoirs of the Life, etc. of Henry V. 
of England,” by J. EnpELt Tyrer. 


Henry VI, King of England, surnamed oF WIND- 
sor, from the place of his birth, was the only son of 
Henry V. and Catherine of France. He was born in 
1421, and was only nine months old when he became 
king. His uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, was appointed 
Regent or Protector of England. At the death of Charles 
VI. of France, in 1422, Henry was proclaimed king at 
Paris; but a large party of the French openly sided with 
the dauphin, who was styled Charles VII. Henry’s 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, acted as regent and repre- 
sentative of the English power in France. In 1424 the 
English gained a victory at Verneuil, after which their 
power gradually declined. The city of Orléans in 1429 
was delivered from siege by the enthusiasm with which 
the heroic Joan of Arc inspired her countrymen. In 1436 
the English garrison of Paris was forced to surrender. 
In 1445 Henry married a French lady, Margaret of 
Anjou, daughter of René, titular King of Sicily. She 
was superior in ability and energy to her husband, over 
whom she easily acquired a permanent ascendant. 

Victory continued to attend the French arms, and 
before the close of 1451 not a single province of France 
remained in the power of the English. And now Eng- 
land in her turn was destined to experience the evils of 
an imbecile ruler, a disputed title, and an intestine war 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. The Duke 
of York, who claimed the crown as a descendant of 
Edward the Third’s second son, was supported by many 
powerful nobles, among whom was the Earl of Warwick, 
“the King-maker.” The battle of Saint Alban’s, (1455,) 
in which the partisans of York were victorious and 
Henry was taken prisoner, was the beginning of a war 
which lasted, with interruptions, for thirty years, and 
in which the English nobility were nearly annihilated. 
As a consequence of the victory of Saint Alban’s, the 
Duke of York became Protector. After vain attempts 
to reconcile the contestants, in 1460 another battle was 


| fought, at Northampton, where the royalists were ce- 
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feated, and Henry was again made prisoner by the Earl 
of March, the son of the Duke of York. His queen, Mar- 
garet, escaped to Scotland, and continued the war several 
years with vigour and partial success. At the battle of 
Wakefield the Duke of York was defeated and killed ; but 
his son was proclaimed king in 1461, with the title of 
Edward IV. Henry, after being several times liberated 
and recaptured, died in prison, or, as Some suppose, was 
murdered, in 1471. He was remarkably gentle and in- 
offensive, and seemed to feel little interest in the quarrel 
maintained on his account. Henry VI. furnishes the 
name to one of Shakspeare’s historical dramas, in three 
parts, in which are represented the principal events of 
his reign. 

See Hume, “History of England,” chaps. xx. and xxi. 

Henry VII, King of England, the founder of the 
royal line of Tudor, was born at Pembroke Castle in 
1456. Byhis father, Edmond Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
he was descended from the royal family of France; by 
his mother, Margaret Beaufort, he derived a claim to 
the English crown, as one of her ancestors was John of 
Gaunt, the head of the house of Lancaster. His father 
dying in 1456, Henry became Earl of Richmond. He 
was confined as a prisoner by Edward IV. for several 
years, and when the Lancastrians were finally defeated, 
in 1471, he escaped with his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, 
to Brittany, where he remained until the accession of 
Richard III., in 1483. As Henry was now recognized 
as the head of the Lancastrian party, many people looked 
to him as the most eligible person to deliver them from 
Richard, who was generally detested. The leaders of 
both the rival houses, therefore, invited Henry to assume 
the royal power. The first attempt to dethrone Richard, 
made in 1483, was a failure. Renewing his enterprise 
in 1485, he landed in Wales with about 2000 men, and, 
after receiving large accessions, encountered Richard 
at Bosworth, where the latter was defeated and slain, 
August 22, 1485. 

In accordance with a plan previously formed to recon- 
cile the rival parties of York and Lancaster, Henry, in 
1486, married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV.,—an 
event which gave great satisfaction to the people. For 
several years his reign was disturbed by the seditious 
attempts of the impostors Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck, the latter of whom pretended to be Richard, 
the younger brother of Edward V., and was supported 
by the court of France and by many English nobles. He 
was executed in 1499, after which the kingdom enjoyed 
internal tranquillity. Henry lost somewhat of the popu- 
lar favour by his partiality for the Lancastrians and his 
severity towards the other party, as well as by his rapa- 
city in raising money. Empson and Dudley became 
notorious as the agents of his exactions. In 1501 the 
king’s eldest son, Arthur, was married to Catherine, a 
Spanish princess ; and, though he died about six months 
after, the remote consequences of the match were very 
momentous. (See HENRY VIII.) In 1503 a treaty of peace 
with James IV. of Scotland was confirmed by the mar- 
riage of James with Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL, 
which was one of the first steps towards a permanent 
union of the two kingdoms. The ministers and council- 
lors who possessed the greatest favour and influence in 
this reign were Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester. Henry possessed prudence, 
vigour, and an excellent capacity, but seems to have been 
deficient in the better qualities of the heart. Avarice 
was his ruling passion, His reign, though rather arbi- 
trary, was accounted fortunate for the nation, and forms 
an important era in history, in which the discoyery of 
America and the invention of printing gave a wonderful 
impetus to the human mind. He died in 1509, and was 
succeeded by his son, Henry VIII. 

See Humn, ‘‘ History of England,” chaps. xxiv., xxv., and xxvi. ; 
Francis Bacon, “Historia Regni Henrici VIT.,” 1642; ALEYN, 
‘History of Henry VII.,” in verse, 1638; Marso.uisr, “ Histoire 
de Henri VII,”’ 1697. 

Henry VIII, King of England, the second son of 
Henry VII. and of Elizabeth of York, was born at 
Greenwich in 1491. By the death of his brother Arthur, 
in 1502, he became heir-apparent of the crown, and as- 
sumed the title of Prince of Wales. The next year he 
was, against his will, obliged by his father to affiance 


himself to his brother’s widow, Catherine of Aragon. 
His accession at the death of his father, in 1509, was the 
occasion of great rejoicing among the people, who were 
prepossessed in his favour by his personal advantages 
and other popular qualities. He appears to have been 
in early life one of the most exemplary and most accom- 
plished princes in Europe. (See Froude’s “ History of , 
England,” vol. 1. chap. il.) His marriage with Catherine, 
who was his senior by six years, was solemnized a few 
months after his accession. In 1512 he was induced to 
join the pope, the King of Spain, and the emperor in 
a league against the King of France, and sent 10,000 men 
to invade Guienne ; but the expedition was a total failure. 
The next year he invaded France in person, and defeated 
the French at Guinegaste. In 1514 a treaty of peace 
was made, the chief condition of which was that Louis 
XIL. should marry Henry’s sister Mary. In 1513, James 
IV. of Scotland, the ally of France, having marched 
across the border, was defeated and slain, at the great 
battle of Flodden, by the English under the Earl of 
Surrey. 

In the beginning of this reign the chief competitors 
for favour and influence at court were Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, who was treasurer, and Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, who held the office of secretary. The latter 
introduced to the king Thomas Wolsey, who soon sup- 
planted them both by his insinuating arts and became 
the prime favourite and sole minister. For about fifteen 
years he directed the affairs of state with almost absolute 
authority. In 1515 he was made Archbishop of York, 
and soon after a cardinal. In the Jong contest for su- 
premacy between Charles V. and Francis I., Henry, 
whose friendship was courted by both, might. have de- 
rived great advantage from his position; but, guided 
rather by impulse than policy, his actual influence was 
inconsiderable. Charles having secured Wolsey’s in- 
fluence by promising to concur in his election to the 
papacy, Henry in 1522 declared war against France, 
which was invaded by an English army the next year. 
But the cardinal had become estranged from Charles 
after the election of Pope Adrian, and in 1525 he con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Francis. In 1526 Henry 
was declared protector of the ‘‘ Holy League” formed 
by the pope against Charles V.; but after this period 
the foreign transactions of his reign are unimportant and 
overshadowed by the domestic events. 

The impression made on the king by the beauty of 
Anne Boleyn, and the scruples which he felt or feigned 
respecting the lawfulness of his former marriage, induced 
him in 1527 to apply to the pope for a divorce. This 
question of divorce was rendered more exciting and 
momentous by its bearing on the Reformation, which 
about that time began to agitate the Church,—Anne Bo- 
leyn favouring the Protestants, and Catherine being a 
zealous Catholic. The pope gave him specious promises, 
but interposed the delay of a legal process for several 
years. In 1529 Wolsey was disgraced, and Cranmer, a 
Protestant, became Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry, 
whose passions and interest inclined him to favour the 
Reformers, as his quarrel with the pope increased both 
his power and revenue, was declared in 1531 supreme 
head of the Church. After the Convocations of York 
and Canterbury had pronounced the marriage with Cath- 
erine invalid, Henry, without the pope’s permission, 
married Anne Boleyn, in 1533. Queen Catherine died 
in 1536. By acts of Parliament, the English church and 
people were declared independent of the court of Rome, 
and many innovations were made in religion. The mon- 
asteries, six hundred and forty-five in number, were 
gradually abolished, under the direction of Thomas 
Cromwell, secretary of state and vicar-general, and a 
new translation of the Bible was made by royal authority. 

In 1536, Queen Anne, having lost the favour of the 
king, became the victim of his jealousy, which has gene- 
rally been supposed to have had no other ground on her 
part than slight indiscretions and levity of manner. But 
Froude takes a different view, which he supports by 
many forcible arguments. (See “ History of England,” 
chap. xi.) But, whatever opinion we may form of the 
guilt or innocence of the queen, it is impossible to justify 
the conduct of Henry, who married his new favourite, 
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the beautiful Jane Seymour, the next day after the exe- 
cution of Anne. Queen Jane died in 1537, on giving 
birth to a son, afterwards Edward VI. In 1540 Henry 
married a Flemish princess, Anne of Cleves, who was 
divorced about six months afterwards. The same year 
he married, as his fifth wife, Catherine Howard. In 1538 
the pope published a bull against Henry, and formally 
delivered his soul to the devil. The king, however, 
maintained several of the Catholic dogmas, (among which 
was that of the real presence,) and many Protestants, 
refusing to conform, fell victims to his arbitrary power. 
In 1542 Queen Catherine was beheaded, on a charge of 
infidelity to her marriage-vow, and the next year her 
place was supplied by Catherine Parr. Notwithstanding 
his cruelty and excesses, Henry seems to have retained 
the affection of his subjects in general to the close of 
his life. ‘‘He possessed,” says Hume, “great vigour 
of mind, courage, vigilance, and inflexibility.” But the 
catalogue of his vices, it must be confessed, includes 
some of the worst qualities of human nature. He, how- 
ever, who would form a just estimate of Henry’s char- 
acter, should read the first four volumes of Froude’s 
“History of England,” which contain by far the most 
complete account of his reign that has yet been written. 
He died in 1547, and was succeeded by his son, Edward 
VI. Henry VIII. furnishes the title to one of Shak- 
speare’s historic dramas. f 

See, besides FRoupE, Gopwin, ‘‘ History of the Reign of Henry 
VIII.,” 1616; Lorp Herpert of Cherbury, “ Life and Reign of 
Henry VIII.,”? 1649; P. F. Tyrver, ‘‘Life of Henry VIII.;” 
Hume’s and Lincarp’s ‘Histories of England;’? SrrickLanp, 
“Queens of England.”’ 

Henry I, King of Castile, born in 1204, was the son 
of Alfonso III. of Castile. After a reign of three years, 
he died in 1217. 

Henry II., King of Castile, often called HENRY OF 
TRANSTAMARE, born at Seville in 1333, was the natural 
son of Alfonso XJ. He received the title of Count of 
Transtamare from his brother, King Pedro the Cruel. 
After striving to supplant Pedro by intrigue, he joined 
the King of Aragon in a war against Castile, was de- 
feated, and fled to France. There he raised an army, 
and again invaded Castile in 1366, but was beaten by 
Pedro’s ally, the English Black Prince. In a third at- 
tempt, with a French army led by Du Guesclin, he was 
more successful. Pedro was defeated and killed in 1368, 
after which Henry reigned in such a manner as to secure 
the favour of his subjects. He died in 1379, and left the 
throne to his son, John I. 

See Frerreras, “ Histoire générale d’Espagne,”’ 16 vols., 1700; 
PuFFENboRF, ‘ Histoire universelle,”’ ro vols., 1722; P. Loprz DE 
AYALA, ‘‘Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla,’’ 1495, and 4 vols., 1779. 

Henry IIL, King of Castile, born in 1379, succeeded 
his father John in 1390, and married Catherine of Lan- 
caster. The early part of his reign was disturbed by 
the rebellion of the Duke of Benavente and the Count 
of Gijon, whom he defeated. Having exercised his au- 
thority in certain points of church government, Pope 
Boniface declared him a schismatic, and absolved his 
subjects from allegiance to him. After this Henry re- 
cognized the rival pope, Benedict XIII., in 1403. He 
resisted successfully the aggressions of the Portuguese, 
and was engaged in a war against the Moors of Granada 
when he died in 1406, leaving the reputation of a wise 
and good king. He was succeeded by his son, John II. 

See C. Romey, “ Histoire d’Espagne,” 12 vols.; GonzALes Da- 
VILA, Historia de la Vida y Hechos del Rey Henrique III. de 
Castilla,’”’ 1638. 

Henry IV., King of Castile, the son of John IL, was 
born at Valladolid in 1423, and was surnamed THE IM- 
POTENT. Having wasted his youth in vice and dissi- 
pation, he succeeded his father in 1454. He married 
Joanna-of Portugal, whose character was so depraved 
or doubtful that the Cortes would not acknowledge her 
child Joanna to be the legitimate heir. In 1465 several 
grandees, encouraged by the prevalent disaffection of 
the people, revolted, and proclaimed Henry’s brother 
Alfonso, king.. Henry raised an army, and a civil wae 
followed until 1468, when Alfonso died. A peace was 
then made, Henry consenting to disinherit Joanna and 

adopt as heiress his sister, the well-known Isabella of 
Castile, who was married to Ferdinand of Aragon in 
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1469. For many years Henry waged war against the 
Moors of Granada without any important advantage. 
He died in 1474. His reign was remarkable for anarchy, 
oppression, and misery. 

See Prescorr, ‘Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. chaps. iii. and 
iv. ; ENRIQUEZ De CastiLto, ‘Crénica del Rey D. Henrique el 
Quarto,” 1787; Zurita, ‘ Histoire d’Aragon,”’ 7 vols. 

Henry [Fr. Henri, 26n‘re’] L, King of France, a son 
of Robert, and grandson of Hugh Capet, born about 
1005, ascencled the throne in 1031. He was soon in- 
volved in a civil war with his younger brother Robert, 
who was favoured by their mother, Constance. Aided 
by the Duke of Normandy, Henry maintained his throne, 
and ceded to Robert the duchy of Burgundy. At thirty- 
nine he married Anna, daughter of Yaroslaf, Duke of 
Russia. He was almost continually at war with his vas- 
sals or neighbours, among others with William, Duke 
of Normandy, who conquered England. He died in 
1060, and was succeeded by his son, Philip I. 

See SismonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 


Henry II, King of France, second son of Francis I. 
and of Queen Claude, was born at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye in 1518, and came to the throne in 1547. He mar- 
ried Catherine de’ Medici, (or de iédicis.) In 1550 he 
concluded a peace with England, by which Boulogne was 
restored to the French. In 1552 he formed an alliance 
with the Protestant princes of Germany against Charles 
V., and took Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The Germans 
having made a separate peace, Henry alone sustained the 
war against the Spaniards. A truce of five years was 
signed in 1556 between Henry and Charles ; but the war 
was renewed the next year by Philip II. of Spain, whose 
army gained a great victory at Saint-Quentin. In 1558 
Calais was taken by the French, after having been held 
by the English more than two hundred years. <A treaty 
of peace was signed at Cateau-Cambresis in 1559, by 
which France retained Calais, Metz, and Verdun, and 
gave up Savoy. Among the results of this treaty was 
a marriage between Henry’s daughter Elizabeth and 
Philip Il. of Spain. At a tournament given on this 
occasion, Henry by accident received a mortal wound, 
in 1559, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Francis II. 

See A. Varitias, “ Histoire de Henri II,” 1692; C. F. Lam- 
BERT, ‘‘ Histoire et Régne de Henri II,” 1752; MicuErer, ‘* His- 
toire de France.”’ 

Henry IIL,, [often called in French HENRI DE VALOIS, 
hon’re’ deh val’w4’, in Latin Henri/cus VALE’SIUS, 
ze. “Henry of Valois,”] King of France, third son of 
Henry II. and of Catherine de Médicis, was born at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1551, and succeeded his brother, Charles 
IX., in 1574. Previously to this he was styled Duc 
d’Anjou, had defeated the Calvinists at Jarnac and 
Moncontour, and in 1573 was elected King of Poland, 
the people of which country made unavailing efforts to 
retain him. He found his French kingdom a prey to a 
civil or religious war between two factions, the Catholics 
under Henry of Guise, and the Huguenots under Henry 
of Navarre, the founder of the Bourbon dynasty. In 
1575 he married a French lady, Louise, daughter of the 
Count of Vaudesmont. Henry having issued an edict 
of pacification favourable to the Protestants in 1576, the 
Catholics formed a general league, sworn to defend the 
interest of their Church even with the sacrifice of their 
loyalty to the king, who seems to have been justly dis- 
trusted by both parties, but thought it his policy to 
declare himself the head of the League. His court was 
disgraced by favouritism, intrigues, bigotry, and licen- 
tiousness; and his personal character was not such as 
to command the popular respect. Henry’s brother, the 
Duke of Alengon, died in 1584, and, as the king had no 
children, the question of the succession assumed great 
importance; and it is thought that the Duke of Guise 
aspired to the throne. In 1587 Henri of Navarre gained 
the battle of Coutras; and soon after the Duke of Guise 
and his déeweurs took arms at Paris against the king, who 
was compelled to flee to Rouen. In 1588 the Duke of 
Guise was assassinated, probably by the order of Henry, 
who for this crime was excommunicated by the pope. 
The king then applied to Henry of Navarre for aid 
against the League, which was generously granted, and 
they were pressing the siege of Paris, when Henry ILI. 
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was assassinated by a monk named Jacques. Clément, 
in 1589. He was the last king of the house of Valois. 

See G. Sosstus, ‘‘De Vita Henrici III. Libri [X.,’’ 1628; Va- 
RILLAS, “ Histoire de Henri III,’? 1694; ApDRIEN bE VALots, ‘De 
Vita Henrici Valesii,” 1677; Sauvicny, ‘“ Histoire de Henri III,” 
1788; L’Esror1ve, “ Journal des Choses mémorables advenues du- 
rant le Régne de Henri IJI,”’ 162. 

Henry IV., [often calledin French HENRI LE GRAND, 
Abn’re’ leh grén; Lat. HENRI/cus Mac/Nus, ae. “ Henry 
the Great,”| King of France and of Navarre, and founder 
of the royal house of Bourbon, was born at Pau, De- 
cember 14, 1553. His father was Antoine de Bourbon, 
Duc de Vendéme, a lineal descendant of Louis IX., 
and his mother was Jeanne d’Albret, only child and 
heiress of Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre. She was a 
woman of superior merit, ardently devoted to the Prot- 
estant faith, in which she educated her son. In 1569, the 
civil war being renewed, Henry, then styled Prince of 
Béarn, joined the Protestant army, led by his uncle, the 
Prince of Condé, (who recognized him as the chief of 
the party,) and was present at the battles of Jarnac and 
Moncontour. The Protestants having gained a victory 
at Arnay-le-Duc, a treacherous peace was offered by the 
court and accepted in 1570. ‘To inspire the Huguenots 
with greater confidence, a marriage was negotiated ‘be- 
tween Henry and the king’s sister Margaret. While 
the Queen of Navarre was making preparation at Paris 
for the marriage of her son, she died suddenly, in 1572, 
and he became King of Navarre. A few days after the 
marriage was celebrated occurred the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. (See CHARLES IX.) Henry’s life was 
spared on condition that he would adopt the Roman 
Catholic religion; but he was confined and _ strictly 
watched for several years. In 1576 he escaped to Ro- 
chelle, and assumed the command of his friends, then 
menaced by the Catholic League. He displayed great 
skill and bravery in several campaigns, the operations 
of which were, however, for the most part on a small 
scale. In 1587 the Huguenots gained a decisive victory 
at Coutras. The King of France died in 1589, and 
named for his successor the subject of this article, who, 
since the death of the king’s brother, was presumptive 
heir of the crown. His claim was disputed by a large 
army under the Duc de Mayenne, and by the fanatical 
populace of Paris, who kindled bonfires to show their 
joy at the death of Henry III., and whose resistance 
was stimulated by Spanish gold. Baffled in his attempt 
to obtain possession of his capital, he marched towards 
Dieppe, where his army was increased by 5000 English 
sent by his/ally Elizabeth. In 1590 he gained a decisive 
victory at Ivry over the Duke of Mayenne, after electrify- 
ing his army with this brief harangue : “ Fellow-soldiers, 
you are Frenchmen; behold the enemy! If you lose 
sight of your ensigns, rally around my plume: you will 
always find it on the high road to honour!’ In 1592 he 
defeated a Spanish army under Farnese, the celebrated 
Prince of Parma, near Y vetot. 

His devotion to the interest of France (we may chari- 
tably suppose) now induced him to conciliate his ene- 
mies by a profession of the Roman Catholic religion in 
1593,—the Protestants at the same time being assured 
of the continuance of his favour and protection, In 
1594 he entered Paris without resistance, and granted a 
general pardon. After numerous battles and sieges, a 
treaty of peace was made at Vervins with Philip I. of 
Spain in 1598, and Henry was acknowledged by the 
whole kingdom. The same year he gave liberty of con- 
science to his subjects by the edict of Nantes. Directing 
his attention to the finances, agriculture, and industrial 
arts, in which he was seconded by his minister Sully, 
he proved himself a wise and able statesman, and ren- 
dered himself very popular by his sympathy with the 
lower classes and his generosity to all. His popularity 
was increased by the spirited and eloquent public ad- 
dresses which he made on various occasions, and by the 
frank simplicity of his manners. In 1600 he married 
an Italian princess, Marie de’ Medici, having obtained a 
divorce from his first wife. The last half of his reign 
was peaceful and prosperous. He founded a hospital, 
a college, and a public library in Paris, and encouraged 
learned men, among whom were Casaubon and Grotius. 
His memory is more cherished by the French than 
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that of any other of their kings, and his character is 
regarded by them as the beau-idéal of a Frenchman, 
a warrior, a monarch, and a statesman. On the 14th 
of May, 1610, while riding in his carriage, he was as- 
sassinated by a fanatic named Ravaillac. He left the 
crown to his son, Louis XIII. 

See Mor.ey, “‘ United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. ii. p. 45 ef seq., 
and vol. ii, chap, xvii. p. 340; P. Hoorrt, ‘‘Het Leven yan Konig 
Hendrik LV.,’’ 1626; J. Petrus, “ Histoire de Ja Vie de Henri le 
Grand,” 1613-16; G. Sosstus, ‘‘De Vita Henrici Magni Libri IV.,” 
1622; HARDOUIN DE PEREFIxE, ‘ Histoire du Roi Henri le Grand,” 
1661; De Bury, “Histoire de ]a Vie de Henri [V,’”’ 1765; Musset- 
Patuay, ‘‘ Vie militaire et privée de Henri IV,’’ 1803; Porson, 
“Histoire du Régne de Henri IV,” 3 vols., 1857; G. P. R. JamEs, 
“Life of Henry IV.,” 3 vols., 1847; Dausicn#, ‘ Histoire uni- 
yerselle ;””, MicHELET, “‘ Histoire de France;” L’Esroi.e, ‘ Jour- 
nal du Régne de Henri IV ;” Davia, ‘“‘ History of the Civil Wars 
in France ;” F. A. Micnet, “‘ Histoire de la Ligue et du Régne de 
Henri IV,’ 5 vols., 1829; also a review of the *‘ Letters of Henry 
IV.,”’ in the “Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1842. 

Henry, PRINCE oF WALES, the eldest son of James I, 
of England, was born at Stirling in 1594. He is repre- 
sented to have been unlike his father, brave, generous, 
and constant, was fond of maritime adventure, and earn- 
estly opposed to popery. He befriended Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and used to say that no king but his father 
would keep such a bird in a cage. Died in 1612. 

See T. Bircu, “Life of Henry, Prince of Wales,” 1760; Gar- 
DINER, ‘‘ History of England from 1603 to 1616,”’ chaps. vill. and x. ; 
Harney, ‘‘ History of England,” chap. xlvii.; CORNWALLIS, ‘‘ Life 
of Prince Henry,” in the ‘‘ Somers Tracts.” 

Henry, (Heinrich,) or Friedrich Heinrich Lud- 
wig, a Prussian prince, distinguished for his skill in 
strategy, born in Berlin in 1726, was a brother of Frede- 
rick the Great. He commanded the right wing at the 
battle of Prague, 1757, and decided the fortune of the 
day. He outgeneralled the enemy in the campaign of 
1758, and obtained some advantages in 1759. In 1760, 
with 35,000 men, he held in check a superior force of 
Russians by skilful marches, and prevented their junc- 
tion with the Austrians. He gained a signal victory at 
Freyburg in October, 1762, which was the last important 
action of the Seven Years’ war. He was less enter- 
prising as a general than his brother, who in 1763 
saluted him “as the only general that in this war has 
not committed a single fault.” Died in 1802. 

See ‘‘Schilderung des Privatlebens des Prinzen Heinrich von 
Preussen,”’ 1784; “‘Anecdoten und Characterziige aus dem Leben des 
Prinzen Heinrich von Preussen,”’ 1804; GuyTon, ‘‘ Vie privée d’un 
Homme célébre, ou Détails des Loisirs du Prince Henri de Prusse,’’ 
1784; BourLLé pu CHAROL, ‘‘ Vie du Prince Henri de Prusse,”’ 1809. 

Henry or ALKMAAR. See ALKMAR. f 

Henry oF CHAMPAGNE, (sh6N’paii’,) born in 1180, 
was the nephew of Richard Cceur de Lion. In the third 
crusade he distinguished himself at the siege of Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre. By his marriage with Isabella, widow of 
Conrad of Tyre, and with the consent of the chiefs, he 
became King of Jerusalem. He died during the fourth 
crusade. , 

Henry oF HArNnavutt, [Fr. HENRI DE HAINaAuvLt, 
hon‘re’ deh ha/nd’,|] born at Valenciennes in 1174, was 
a brother of Baldwin of Flanders. In 1202 he took part 
in the crusade against the Turks, and in 1206 succeeded 
his brother Baldwin as Emperor of Constantinople. He 
is represented as a brave and prudent prince. Died, 
without issue, in 1216. 

Henry or HuNvINGDON, an English historian, who 
lived about 1150, became Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 
He wrote a general history of England from the earliest 
accounts to the death of Stephen, (1154,) which was 
published by Sir Henry Savile in 1596. He also wrote 
Latin poetry, which is not without merit. 

Henry (or Henrique) oF PoRYTUGAL. 
OF BURGUNDY. 

Henry [Port. HENRIQUE, en-ree’ka] OF PORTUGAL, 
[Fr. HENRI DE Porrucal, hdn‘re’ deh por’tii’gal’,] a 
celebrated patron of science, sometimes called HENRY 
THE NAVIGATOR, was born at Oporto in 1394. He was 
a younger son of John I. of Portugal, and a nephew of 
Henry LV. of England. He was distinguished for his 
attainments in mathematics, geography, and navigation. 
About 1419 he founded an observatory and nautical 
school in Algarve, and enlisted the most skilful mariners 
in enterprises of maritime discovery. Under his auspices 
the west coast of Africa was explored as far as Sierra 


See HENRY 
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Leone, and Madeira and the Azores were discovered. 
Died in 1463. 

See Francisco Joz# Freire, ‘ Vida do Infante D. Henrique por 
Candido Lusitano,” 1758; ABBE DE CouRNAND, “ Vie de Henri de 
Portugal,” Paris, 2 vols., 1761; R. H. Major, “‘ Life of Prince Henry 
the Navigator,’’ London, 1868, 


Henry (or Henrique) or PorruGat, third son of 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, was born in Lisbon in 1512. 
He was eclucated for the church, and became Archbishop 
of Ev’ora in 1540. He consented to the establishment 
of the Inquisition in his diocese. At the death of his 
nephew, King Sebastian, in 1578, he succeeded to the 
throne. He was urged to designate which of the claim- 
ants should succeed him, but delayed, and died, without a 
decision, in 1580. Philip IL. of Spain was his successor. 

_ Henry oF TRANSTAMARE, See HENRY II. or Cas- 
TILE. 

Hen/ry, (CALEB SPRAGUE,) an American author, 
born in Rutland, Massachusetts, in 1804, graduated at 
Tyartmouth College in 1825. He took orders in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church about:1835, and became 
professor of philosophy and history in the New York 
University in 1839. He published, besides other works, 
*Cousin’s Psychology,” (1834,) and a ‘ Compendium of 
Christian Antiquities,” (1837.) 

Hen/ry, (DaAvip,) born at Aberdeen in 1710, removed 
to London at an early age, and was employed by Cave, 
(the publisher of the ‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine,”’) whose 
sister he married in 1736. He was a frequent contributor 
to the above magazine, and at the death of E. Cave, in 
1754, he became a partner in its management. He was 
the author of the “Complete English Farmer,” and of a 
few other works. Died in 1792. 

Henry, 26n’re’, (ETIENNE OsstAN,) a French chemist, 
born in Paris about 1798. He distinguished himself by 
researches into the action and composition of mineral 
waters, and gained the Montyon prize for a method of pro- 
ducing sulphate of quinia. He published, besides other 
chemical works, a “‘ Manual of the Chemical Analysis of 
Mineral Waters,” (1825,) in which his father assisted. 

Henry, (JOSEPH,) an American savant and natural phi- 
losopher, born at Albany, New York, in 1797. He began 
a series of experiments in electricity about 1327, and is 
said to have invented the first machine moved by the 
agency of electro-magnetism. He wrote on electricity 
and magnetism several papers inserted in “ Silliman’s 
Journal.” In 1832 he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy in the College of New Jersey at Princeton. 
We published “Contributions to Electricity and Mag- 
netism,” (1839,) and became secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute in 1846. He has contributed numerous 
valuable papers to the various scientific periodicals in 
the United States. 

Henry, (Marie JosEepPH,) a French historian, born 
in Basses-Alpes in 1778, published a History of Egypt, 
(“L’Egypte Pharaonique,” 2 vols., 1846,) and other 
works. Died in 1850. 

_ Hen’ry, (Marruew,) an eminent English divine, born 
in Iscoyd township, Flintshire, in October, 1662. After 
receiving a liberal education, he accepted in 1687 the 
charge of a dissenting church in Chester. In 1712 he 
removed to Hackney, where he preached until his death, 
in 1714. He published many sermons and theological 
works, of which the most important is his “ Commentary 
on the Old and New Testament,” (1710.) This is thought 
by some to be the best work of that kind ever published. 
It was highly commended by Robert Hall, Dr. Dod- 
dridge, and Adam Clarke. ‘The latter, speaking of 
certain abridgments of the above work, says, \‘‘ Every 
one of them, while professing to lop off his redundancies 
and supply his deficiencies, falls, by a semi-diameter of 
the immense orb of literature and religion, short of the 
author himself.” 

onG, ‘Life of 2 a? . “ec 
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Henry, (NoEL Errennr,) a French chemist, father 
of Etienne Ossian, noticed above, was born at Beau- 
vais (Oise) in 1769. He wrote a “Treatise on Phar- 
macy, Practical and Theoretical,” (1828.) Died at Paris 
in 1832. 


See “Notice biographique sur Noél Etienne Henry,” by Baron 
SILVESTRE. 


Henry, (PAYrRICcK,) a celebrated American orator and 
patriot, born at Studley, Hanover county, Virginia, May 
29, 1736. His father, John Henry, was a native of 
Scotland, anda nephew of the eminent historian Robert- 
son. His mother’s maiden name was Sarah Winston. 
Under his father’s tuition he learned the common Eng- 
lish branches and acquired a smattering of Latin; but 
he had little inclination to book-learning. In his youth 
he was passionately addicted to dancing, hunting, and 
fishing. Finding him indisposed for literary and pro- 
fessional pursuits, his father set him up in mercantile 
business about 1753. His success in trade was hindered 
by his negligent and indolent habits. About the age of 
eighteen he married a Miss Shelton. Having become 
insolvent, he abandoned mercantile pursuits and began 
to cultivate a small farm; but after an experiment of two 
years he sold his land and returned to merchandise, 
He failed again in trade about 1760, and then resolved to 
try the profession of the law. After he was admitted to 
the bar, he passed several years in poverty and obscurity; 
but he gained sudden distinction in 1763 by his speech 
against the clergy, who undertook to enforce the payment 
of their salaries in tobacco.* This cause, called “the 
Parsons’ Cause,” which had produced much excitement 
in the country, was tried before a court over which Patrick 
Henry’s father presided as judge. ‘On this occasion 
he rose very awkwardly,” says Wirt, “and faltered much 
in his exordium.” . . . But, “as his mind rolled along 
and began to glow from its own action, all the exuviz 
of the clown seemed to shed themselves spontaneously.” 
The result of this plea, the first he ever made in court, 
was a verdict for the people. 

In 1765 he was elected a member of the House of 
Burgesses, and offered in that body a series of resolutions 
against the famous Stamp Act. He advocated these 
resolutions by a powerful speech, in which he exclaimed, 
“Ceesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
and George the Third”—here he was interrupted by loud 
cries of “Treason !” from all parts of the House— may 
profit by their example. If this be treason, make the 
most of it.” His resolutions passed the House by a 
small majority in May, 1765. ‘ During the period be- 
tween this date and the Revolution, Mr. Henry,” says 
Alexander H. Everett, “was constantly in advance of 
the most ardent patriots. He suggested and carried into 
effect, by his immediate personal influence, measures that 
were opposed as premature and violent by all the other 
eminent supporters of the cause of liberty.” In 1774 
he was chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress. 
Among the greatest triumphs of his unrivalled eloquence 
was a speech in the Virginia Convention (March, 1775) 
for the passage of a resolution ‘‘that the colony be im- 
mediately put in a state of defence.” He insisted on 
the necessity of fighting for independence, and closed 
with the words “‘ Give me liberty, or give me death !” 

He was elected Governor of Virginia in 1776, and, by 
successive re-elections, held that office until 1779. In 
this capacity he rendered important services to the popu- 
lar cause. In 1784 and 1785 he was again chosen Gov- 
ernor. As a member of the Virginia Convention of 1788, 
he opposed the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
against which he made several speeches of extraordinary 
eloquence. He said the Constitution had “an awful 
squinting towards monarchy.” He died June 6, 1799, 
leaving the reputation of the greatest of American orators. 
He was a devout believer in Christianity, but was not a 
member of any religious denomination, 

See Wirt1am Wirt, ‘‘ Life and Character of Patrick Henry,” 
1817; A. H. Evererr, ‘Life of Patrick Henry,’ in Sparxs’s 
‘“American Biography,” vol. xi. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“London Quarterly Review” for December, 1840. 

Henry, (PuHItip,) an English dissenting minister, born 
in London in 1631, was father of Matthew Henry the 
commentator. He was ejected from his living for non- 
conformity at the restoration. In the latter part of his 
life he resided at Broad Oak, where his labours in the 
ministry were highly approved. Died in 1696. 


See ‘‘ Life of Philip Henry,” by his son MarrueEw, 1696; WIL- 
LiAM Bates, “‘ Life of Philip Henry,’’ 1699, 


* By virtue of an old statute, each clergyman was entitled to 
16,000 pounds of tobacco per annum, 
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Henry, (PIEkRE FRANGOIS,) a French /ittévateur, born 
at Nancy in 1759, translated from the English Marshall’s 
“ Life of Washington,” and many other works. He also 
wrote the article on Washington in the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died in 1833. 

See QuERARD, ‘“‘La France Littéraire.” 

Henry, (Rev. Rosperv,) a Scottish historian, born at 
Muirtown in 1718. He was licensed to preach in 1746, 
and officiated at Carlisle from 1748 to 1760. In 1768 he 
removed to Edinburgh, where he became minister of 
the New Grey-Friars’ Church. From 1776 to 1790 he 
was colleague-minister of the Old Church. His reputa- 
tion as an author is founded on his “History of Great 
Britain,” (6 vols., 1771-93.) It embraces the period 
from the first invasion of the Romans to the death of 
Henry VIII., and is composed on an original plan, since 
adopted in the more popular history of Charles Knight. 
The plan is to treat the history of politics, of religion, of 
learning, of manners and customs, etc. in separate divi- 
sions. Henry’s work is executed with great erudition 
and fidelity; but the style is not attractive. It was acri- 
moniously criticised by Gilbert Stuart when it first ap- 
peared, but was commended by Hume. Died in 1790. 

Seea “‘ Life of R. Henry,” in the sixth volume of his “‘ History ;”’ 
Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Henry, (Rev. RoBERT,) born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1792, graduated at the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1814. He was chosen president of the College 
of South Carolina in 1842, resigned in 1845, and then 
became professor of Greek in that institution. He con- 
tributed to the “Southern Review.” Died in 1856. 

Henry, (WILLIAM,) an English chemist, born at Man- 
chester in 1775. He graduated as M.D. at Edinburgh 
in 1807, and practised with success at Manchester. He 
had previously made valuable researches in chemistry, 
on which he contributed numerous memoirs to the 
“Philosophical Transactions” of the Royal Society. In 
1803 he ascertained the law of the absorption of gases 
by water of different temperatures. In 1808 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, which the next 
year awarded to him Sir G. Copley’s donation, as a tes- 
timonial of his scientific merit. He is the author of well- 
written sketches of Davy, Priestley, and Wollaston ; also 
of anexcellent work, entitled ‘‘ Elements of Experimental 
Chemistry,” (1800,) which passed through many editions, 
His moral character is represented as excellent, Died 
in 1836. 

See “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Henry the Lion, [Ger. HEINRICH DER LOwgE, hin/’- 
rik dér i6’Weh,] born in 1129, was the son of Henry the 
Proud, Duke of Saxony, and grandson of the emperor 
Lothaire. On his succeeding his father, in 1146, he 
demanded the restoration of Bavaria, which had been 
wrested from his family, and which in 1154 was conceded 
to him. While ona crusade in Palestine, his dominions 
were invaded by his enemies, whereby he was involved 
in numerous contests after his return. He died in 1195, 
leaving the reputation of a wise ruler and a patron of 
learning and commerce. He married as his second wife 
Matilda, daughter of Henry II. of England. 

See Kary WILHELM BOrtrTiGER, “ Heinrich der Lowe, 
Raumer, “‘ Geschichte der Hohenstaufen,” 

Henry the Minstrel. See Harry, (BLIND.) 

Henry the Proud, | Fr. HENRI LE SUPERBE, hén’re’ 
leh sii’parb’; Ger. HEINRICH DER STOLZE, hin’/rik déR 
stolt’seh ; Lat. HENRI/cus SUPER’BuS,] Duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony, born in 1102, was an able and warlike prince. 
Died in 1139. He was the father of Henry the Lion. 

See Avpericus, ‘‘De Vita Henrici Superbi.” 

Henrys, 26n’re’, (CLAUDE,) a French jurisconsult 
and legal writer, born at Montbrison in1615. He co- 
operated with Chancellor Séguier in his effort to estab- 
lish a uniform system of jurisprudence. Died in 1662. 

Hen/r¥-son, (RoBERT,) a schoolmaster of Dunferm- 
line, lived about 1460-90, and was one of the best Scot- 
tish poets of his time. He wrote ‘Orpheus Kyng,” 
“The Testament of Cressid,” and “ Robene and Ma- 
kyne,” thought to be the earliest of Scottish pastoral 
poems. 


See ‘‘ Memoir of Robert Henryson,”’ by D. Larne, 1866; CHam- 
BERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Hens, van, van héns, (ABRAHAM,) a Dutch painter 
of plants and insects, born at Utrecht about 1645; died 
after 1705. 

Hensel, hén’sel, (WILHELM,) a German painter, born 
in the province of Brandenburg in 1794. Among his 
best pictures are ‘Christ before Pilate,” and excellent 
portraits of the Duke of Brunswick and of the cele- 
brated composer Mendelssohn. His wife, FANNY HEN- 
SEL, sister of Felix Mendelssohn, was distinguished for 
her skill and taste in music, and produced several ad- 
mired compositions. Died in 1847. 

See Nacuzr, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Hé€n/shaw, (JOHN PRENTICE KEWLEy,) D.D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, in 1792. After graduating at Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, in 1808, he embraced the 
tenets of the Episcopal Church. Through his zealous 
labours, several new churches were organized in Ver- 
mont. In 1817 he became pastor of Saint Peter’s Church 
in Baltimore. He was elected Bishop of Rhode Island 
in 1843. Died in 1852. 

Henshaw, (J. SIDNEY,) changed from J. HENSHAW 
BELCHER, an American lawyer and writer, born in Boston 
in 1814. He published, besides other works, ‘ Philos- 
ophy of Human Progress,” (1835,) and ‘Round the 
World,” (2 vols., 1840.) Died in 1859. 

Hensler, héns/ler, (PHILIP GABRIEL,) a Danish phy- 
sician, born at Oldensworth in 1733, became physician 
to the King of Denmark in 1775. Died in 1805. 

H€En8s/low, (Rev. JOHN SYTEVENS,) a distinguished 
English botanist, born in 1796. He took the degree of 
B.A. at Cambridge in 1818, and was appointed professor 
of botany in that university about 1825. In 1837 he 
became rector of Hitcham, in Suffolk, where he con- 
tinued to reside until his death. He was a popular lec- 
turer, and contributed memoirs on botany and other 
parts of natural history to the Transactions of several 
societies. His principal productions are “ Principles of 
Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” (1835,) a work 
of great merit, which has been extensively used as a 
text-book, and a ‘Catalogue of British Plants.” Died 
in 1861. 

See Jenyns, ‘‘ Life of J. Henslow,”’ 1862; ‘‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine”’ for July, 1861. 

Hentz, hénts, (CAROLINE LEE,) born at Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, about 1804, was the daughter of General 
John Whiting. In 1825 she was married to Professor 
N. M. Hentz. Her tragedy “ De Lara, or the Moorish 
Bride,” gained a prize of five hundred dollars; and sev- 
eral of her tales and novelettes had a wide circulation. 
She wrote, among other tales, ‘‘ The Planter’s Northern 
Bride,” “ Linda,” and “ Ernest Linwood.” Died in 1856. 

Hentzner, hénts/ner, (PAuL,) born in Silesia in 1558, 
was the author of a“ Journey through Germany, France, 
Italy, etc.,” written in elegant Latin. Part of it was 
translated into English. Died in 1623. 

See L. BriGutTwett, ‘‘By-Paths of Biography; Mort .ey, 
“* History of the United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. vi. 

Hepburn, (JAMEs.) See BOTHWELL. 

Hep/burn, (JAMES BONAVENTURA,) a Scottish phi- 
lologist, born in 1573. After travelling in Europe and 
Asia, he entered a convent near Avignon. It is said that 
he knew seventy-two languages. He produced a Hebrew 
and Chaldean Dictionary, and an Arabic Grammar. Pope 
Paul V. appointed him keeper of the Oriental books and 
manuscripts of the Vatican. Died in 1621. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Hepheestus, he-fés’tus,[Gr. "H@aioroc; Fr. HEPHESTE, 
a‘fést’, or HapHEsre, 4fést’,] the Greek name of the 
god VULCAN, which see. 

Hephestion or Hephestion, he-fés’ti-on, [Gr. 
‘Hoaotiwy,| a Macedonian courtier, the son of Amyn- 
tor of Pella, became a favourite of Alexander the Great, 
whom he followed in the invasion of Persia and India. 
In the return of this expedition, Hephestion and Craterus 
commanded a separate part of the army, When Alex- 
ander married Roxana, daughter of Darius, he gave her 
sister, Drypetis, to Hephestion. He died soon atten 
that event, in 325 8.c. The grief of Alexander ee 1s 
loss was so profound that he tasted no food for three days. 

See Arrian, “Anabasis;”? THrrLwatt, “ History CHAOS, 
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Hephestion, a grammarian of Alexandria, lived about 
150 A.D., and wrote a treatise entitled “ Enchiridion de 
Metris.” . 

He’ra, [Gr. "Hpa or "Hpy,] a goddess of the Greek 
mythology, was the daughter of Cronos, (Saturn,) and the 
wife of Jupiter, and was identical with the Juno of the 
Romans. The chief seats of her worship were Argos 
and Samos. (See JUNO.) 

Heracleidee. See HERACLID&. 

Heracleides. See HERACLIDES. 

Heracleitus. See HERACLITUS. 

He-rac’le-on, [Gr. ‘Hpaxiéwv,| a Gnostic or heretic 
of the second century. He adopted the doctrines of 
Valentine, with modifications. 

He-rac-le-o/nas, the son of the emperor Heraclius, 
was born in 626 a.p, At the death of his father, in 641, 
he succeeded to the throne in partnership with his half- 
brother Constantine. A few months later the latter was 
poisoned by Martina, the mother of Heracleonas. In 
consequence of this and other crimes, the guards of the 
palace revolted and seized Martina and her son, who 
were banished by the senate. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Constans II. 

See Grspon, “f Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Hér’a-clés, [Gr. ‘HpakAzje,| the Greek form of the 
name of HERCULES, which see. 

Heraclidz or Heracleide, hér-a-kli’dee, [Gr. ‘Hpa- 
KAcida ; Fr. HERACLIDES, a’ra’kléd’; Ger. HERAKLIDEN, 
ha-r4-klee’den,] a name applied to a noble and powerful 
Grecian race, who were, or claimed to be, descendants 
of Hercules, (Heracles.). The sons of Hercules took 
refuge in Attica from the persecution of Eurystheus. In 
alliance with the Dorians, the Heraclidz invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus, parts of which they claimed as their heritage. 
This expedition was called the return of the Heraclide. 
After several failures, they conquered the Peloponnesus, 

Héraclide. See HERACLIDES. 

Hér-a-cli/dés or Hér-a-clei’dé8, [Gr. ‘Hpaxretdne ; 
Fr. Héractipr, a’ra’kléd’,] a Syracusan general, who 
aided Dion to dethrone Dionysius the Younger. Having 
become an enemy of Dion, he was put to death, by his 
order, in 354 B.C. 

Heraclides, a Greek historian, born probably in 
Egypt, lived about 170 B.C. 

Hér-a-cli/dés or Pon/rus, [Fr. HERACLIDE DU 
Pont, a/r4’/kléd’ dii pdn,] a Greek philosopher, born 
at Heraclea, lived in the fourth century before Christ. 
He studied under Speusippus and Aristotle, and is 
classed among the Peripatetics by Diogenes Laertius. 
He wrote, on history, philosophy, politics, and other 
subjects, many works, which are lost, except fragments 
of his treatise on the constitutions of various states, 
ept rolureov brouvyua. 

See Diocenres Larrtius; Vossius, “‘De Historicis Grecis ;” 
Rou ez, ‘‘ Commentatio de Vita et Scriptis Heraclidz Pontici,” 1828. 
_ Heraclides or TARENtUM, a Greek physician, lived 
in the second or third century before Christ. He is 
quoted and praised by Galen. 

Héraclite. See HERac.irus. 

Heraclitus or Heracleitus, hér-a-kli/tus, [Gr. ‘Hpd- 
kAewtog ; Fr, HERACLITE, A’rf’klét’?; It. ERacrtro, a-ra- 
klee’to,] surnamed rHE NATURALIST, a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, and the founder of a sect, was a native of 
Ephesus, and lived about 500 B.c, According to several 
accounts, he studied the Pythagorean philosophy under 
Hippasus and Xenophanes ; but he professed to be self- 
taught. His father was one of the principal citizens of 


Ephesus, the chief magistracy of which was offered to | 


Heraclitus, but was refused. The current notion that 
he was addicted to habitual weeping on account of the 
vices and follies of men, appears to be unfounded : but 
his gloomy and unsociable temper, or his love of study 
caused him to decline intercourse with the world ahd 
to retire to the solitude of a mountain. When Darius 
of Persia invited him to his court, he rather rudely re- 
fused the intended honour. He founded a new school 
of philosophy, which did not, however, survive as a dis- 
tinct school long after his own time.* His principal work 


* Nevertheless, Heraclitus may be said to have anticipated some 
of the most “‘advanced”’ ideas of the most distinguished physicists of 
the present age. After observing that the ‘‘ world (Kosmos or Uni- 
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was a “Treatise on Nature,” of which fragments only 
are extant. Socrates, after reading it, said that so 
much of it as he could understand was good, but that 
he found it for the most part unintelligible. He affected 
an obscure and concise style, comparing himself to the 
Sibyl, who utters in mysterious language the austere 
oracles of inspiration, and received the epithet oxorewoc, 
the “obscure.” He taught that fire is the principle of 
all things ; that death is only a change of form; that natu- 
ral phenomena are produced by the antagonism of two 
opposite forces, namely, attraction and repulsion; that 
motion is essential to matter, and, as a result of this in- 
cessant change, “io man has ever floated twice on the 
same stream.” He attached little value to worldly wis- 
dom or human lore, saying that the science of men is 
only ignorance; their grandeur, meanness; and their 
pleasure, pain. He represented contentment as the chief 
good. He died about the age of sixty. 

See Ritter, ‘‘History of Philosophy ;’? G. H. Lewes, “Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;” Lassauvr, ‘* Die Philosophie des 
Heracleitos,’” Berlin, 2 vols., 1858; F. ScHLETERMACHER, ‘ Hera- 
clitus of Ephesus,’’ (in German,) 1808; F. Menz, ‘‘ Programma 
de Heraclito Ephesio,’’ 1736; DioGenes LAERTIUs. ; 

Heraclitus, an elegiac poet, born at Halicarnassus, 
lived about 250 B.c., and was a friend of Callimachus. 

H€r-a-cli’us [Gr. ‘Hpaé«Aeocg] I, a Roman Emperor 
of the East, son of Heraclius, Governor of Africa, born 
about 575 A.D., was a native of Cappadocia. By the 
violent death of the tyrant Phocas, in 610, Heraclius, 
who had served in the army with credit, obtained the 
imperial power ; and soon after he married Eudoxia. In 
the early part of his reign the empire was ravaged by 
pestilence and the barbarian armies of Chosroés, (IKhos- 
roo,) King of Persia. In 622 he led an army against 
Persia, defeated Chosroés at Tauris, and fought several 
successful campaigns, in which he displayed great mili- 
tary talents and personal courage. Having made peace 
with Persia, he returned to Constantinople in 628, and 
abandoned himself to inglorious ease, sensual vices, and 
the subtleties of Monothelism, of which he became the 
supporter, while the victorious progress of the Mussul- 
man arms threatened to subvert his empire. He died 
in 641. His character is a puzzle, and presents sur- 
prising contradictions. 

See Grppon, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ;” Lr Brau, “ Histoire du Bas- Empire.” 

Heraclius II. See ConsranTInE IJI., EMPEROR OF 
THE East. 

Herakleides. See HERACLIDES. 

Herakleitus or Herakleitos. See HERACLITUS. 

Herakliden. See HERACLIDA. 

Heraldus. See HERAULD. 

H6ér’a-path, (JouHN,) an English mathematician and 
writer’ on physics, born at Bristol in 1793. He was 
the editor of “Herapath’s Railway Journal.” Besides 
several treatises on physics, he wrote two volumes 
on “Mathematical Physics,” (1847.) Died in 1868. 

Herapath, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English chemist, 
born at Bristol in 1796, was the son of a brewer, whom 
he succeeded in his business. He made important dis- 
coveries in toxicology, and was consulted as a chemist 
in the trials of persons suspected of causing death by 
poison. For many years he held the place of first teacher 
of chemistry in the Bristol Medical School. He wrote 
several chemical memoirs. He was a prominent Liberal 
in politics. Died in 1868. 

His son, WILLIAM Brrpd HERAPATH, is a physician, 
and author of several medical treatises. 

Heraud, ha’rd’, ? (JoHN A.,) an English poet and 
dramatic writer, born in London about 1800, He pro- 


verse) was made neither by any of the gods, nor by any man, it was 
and is and ever shail be an ever-living fire, in due measure self-kin- 
dled, and in due measure self-extinguished,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ ALL 
IS CONVERTIBLE INTO FIRE, AND FIRE INTO ALL, just as gold is con- 
vertible into wares, and wares into gold.” If we take the word fire 
to include heat, light, and electricity, (lightning,) a sense in which it 
was not unfrequently used by the ancients, we shall perceive a strik- 
ing analogy between the thought of the preceding passage and that 
of the following from Herbert Spencer: ‘‘Those modes of the Un- 
knowable which we call motion, heat, light, chemical affinity, etc. are 
alike transformable into each other, and into those modes of the 
Unknowable which we distinguish as sensation, emotion, thought: 
these in their turns being directly or indirectly re-transformable into 
the original shapes.”’ (‘‘ First Principles,’’ chap. ix. p. 280.) 
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duced “The Judgment of the Flood,” a poem, (1834,) 
“ Videna,” a tragedy, (1854,) and other works. 

Hérauld, 44’rd’, [Lat. Herat’pus,] (Drprer,) a 
French Protestant lawyer and critic, born about 1579. 
In youth he obtained the chair of Greek at Sedan, and 
afterwards practised law with success at Paris. He 
gained distinction as a critical scholar, and was highly 
eulogized by Grotius. He published notes on Martial, 
Minutius Felix, and Tertullian, and several other works. 
Died in 1649. 

See Bayte, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;?> MM. Haae, 
“La France protestante.”? ‘ 

Hérault de Séchelles, 44/10’ deh sa’shél’, (MARIE 
JeAN,) a French revolutionist, born of an aristocratic 
family in Paris in 1760. He gained distinction as a law- 
yer and orator before the Revolution. Elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791, he became a leader of the 
Jacobins, and was president of the Convention in June, 
1793, when the Girondists were proscribed. He was the 
author or rédacteur of the document called the ‘‘Con- 
stitution of 1793,” and was president and chief speaker 
at the national festival of August 10, 1793. Jn the same 
year he was a member of the sanguinary committee of 
public safety. Proscribed by Robespierre and accused 
of complicity in a conspiracy, he was executed with 
Danton in April, 1794. ‘He died,” says Lamartine, 
“‘with the serenity of a just man who glories in being a 
martyr of liberty.” He is described by Lord Brougham 
(in a sketch of Danton) as a man of unsullied charac- 
ter. He left a work entitled “Theory of Ambition,” 
(1802.) 

See LAMARTINE, ‘‘ History of the Girondists ; Turers, “‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Herbart, hér’bart, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an emi- 
nent German philosopher, born at Oldenburg in May, 
1776. He was a pupil of Fichte in the University of 
Jena. In 1805 he published a treatise on Platonic phi- 
losophy, “De Platonici Systematis Fundamento,” and 
became adjunct professor of philosophy at Gottingen. 
He produced in 1808 a “General Practical Philosophy,” 
and “The Chief Points of Metaphysics,” (“ Haupt- 
punkte der Metaphysik.”) He was professor at Konigs- 
berg from 1809 to 1833, during which period he published, 
besides other works, an “Introduction to Philosophy,” 
(1814,) and “ Psychology as a Science newly based on Ex- 
perience, Metaphysics, and Mathematics,” (‘‘ Psychologie 
als Wissenschaft neu gegriindet auf Erfahrung, Meta- 
physik und Mathematik,” 2 vols., 1825.) In 1833 he 
obtained the chair of philosophy at Gottingen. He 
originated a peculiar system of philosophy. Died at 
Gottingen in August, 1841. 

See HarTenstTE!n, ‘‘ Herbart’s Leben,” 1843; ScuILirine, “ Lehr- 
buch der Psychologie,”’ 1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 

Herbel, Aér’bél’, (CHaRLES,) a French painter and 
engraver, born at Nancy ; died in 1703. 

Herbelin, Z4rb’]an’, (JEANNE MATHILDE,) an emi- 
nent French painter of miniatures, a daughter of Baron 
Habert, born at Brunoy about 1818. She won first-class 
medals at Paris in 1847 and 1855. 

Herbelot, d’, dér’blo’, (BARTHELEMY,) an eminent 
French Orientalist, born in Paris in 1625. Having 
learned Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, etc., he was employed 
as Oriental secretary and interpreter by the king, who 
granted him: a pension: he was also appointed pro- 
fessor of Syriac in the Collége Royal. He published 
a “Bibliotheque Orientale,” or “ Universal Dictionary, 
containing generally all that regards the Knowledge 
of the Eastern Nations,” a work of great labour and 
erudition, which was not quite finished at his death in 
1695. It was published in 1697. 

See Perrautt, “Hommes illustres;’’ 
Générale.” 

Herberay, d’, dérb’rd’, (Nicoras,) Seigneur des 
Essarts, a French officer, who, by order of Francis L, 
translated the first eight books of “Amadis de Gaule” 
into French, (1548.) Died about 1550. 

Herberstein, von, fon hér’ber-stin’, (SIGISMUND,) 
Baron, a German historian, born in Carniola or Styria 
in 1486. He was employed in several important mis- 
sions, and rose to be president of the college of finance. 
His “Commentaries on Russian History” (Rerum Mos- 


“Nouvelle Biographie 


coviticarum Commentarii,” 1549) is esteemed the most 
valuable historical work on the early Russians. 

4 rey F. ADELUNG, “‘Siegmund Freiherr von Herberstein,”’ etc., 
ISIo. 

Her’bert, (Hon. ALGERNON,) an English author and 
lawyer, born in 1792, was the youngest son of Henry, 
Earl of Carnarvon. He wrote several learned works, 
among which are “ Nimrod: a Discourse on Certain 
Passages of History and Fable,” and “Britannia after 
the Romans.” Died in 1855. 

Herbert, (Epwarp,) Lord Herbert of Cherbury, an 
English author and courtier, was born at Montgomery, 
Wales, in 1581, and was a descendant of the Earl of 
Pembroke. About 1610 he served in the English army 
in the Netherlands, and received the title of knight from 
James I. In 1618 he was sent as ambassador to France, 
where he published in 1624 his first and principal work, 
a Latin treatise “On Truth as it is distinguished from 
Revelation, from Probability, from Possibility, and from 
Falsehood,” which Hallam represents as a ‘“‘monument 
of an original, independent thinker,” although ‘justly 
deemed inimical to every positive religion.” In 1631 he 
was raised to the peerage. He was also the author of 
a “History of the Life and Reign of Henry VIIL.,” 
(1649,) which Horace Walpole calls a ‘‘master-piece of 
historic biography,” and ‘The Life of Lord Herbert, 
written by himself,” (1764.) He was reputed one of the 
most eminent English statesmen and philosophers of 
the age in which he lived. Died in 1648. 

See Haram, “Introduction to the Literature of Europe ;”? Hor- 
ACE WALPOLE, Preface to Herbert’s Autobiography ; CH. pe REmvu- 
sat, “ Notice of Herbert,” in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ 1854 ; 
“* Retrospective Review,’ vol. vii., 1823. 

Herbert, (GEorGE,) an English poet, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Montgomery, Wales, in 1593. 
In 1619 he was chosen public orator of Cambridge 
University, of which he was a graduate. Having taken 
orders, he was made, in 1626, prebendary of Layton 
Ecclesia, and in 1630 was presented by the king to the 
living of Bemerton. His poetical writings were once 
very popular, and have been admired by such men. as 
Cowper and Coleridge ; but they are censured by modern 
critics for quaint and ludicrous conceits. His principal 
prose work is “The Country Parson.” Coleridge re- 
marks that “the quaintness of some of his thoughts— 
not of his diction, than which nothing can be more pure, 
manly, and unaffected—has blinded modern readers to 
the great general merits of his poems, which are for the 
most part exquisite in their kind.” Died in 1632. 

See Izaak Watton, “‘ Life of Herbert;’? Witumort, “Lives 
of the English Sacred Poets;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. iti., 
1821; *‘ British Quarterly Review” for July, 1867. ) 

Herbert, (HENRY W11.11AM,) born in London in 1807, 
was the son of the Rev. William Herbert, noticed below, 
and a lineal descendant of the Earls of Pembroke. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1831. He displayed 
remarkable versatility of talents in his voluminous works, 
consisting of novels, fugitive poems, historical sketches, 
etc. Under the name of FRANK FORESTER, he wrote 
“The Field Sports of the United States,” (1849,) 
“The Deer-Stalkers,” (1849,) and other sporting works. 
Professor Felton represents him as “a poet of vivid 
imagination, a successful novelist, and an able and ac- 
complished critic.” He committed suicide in 1858. 

See ‘‘ North American Review,” vol. lxix. 

Herbert, (JOHN ROGERS,) an eminent English painter 
of history and portraits, was born at Malden, Essex, in 
1810. He studied in the Royal Academy, and for some 
years painted portraits with success. Having become a 
Roman Catholic, he changed his style, and devoted him- 
self to religious subjects. He produced “The First In- 
troduction of Christianity into Britain,” (1842,) and “ John 
the Baptist reproving Herod,” (1848.) He was elected 
a Royal Academician in 1848, and painted frescos illus- 
trating “ King Lear” in the new palace of Westminster, 
about 1849. 

Herbert, (Mary,) ée SipNry. See SIDNEY. 

Herbert, (StpNnry,) of Lea, BARON, an English states- 
man of eminent merit, born in 1810, was the second son 
of the Earl of Pembroke. He graduated at Legit ay 
1831, and entered Parliament as a Conservative Hi I hd 
In 1841 he was appointed secretary to the admiralty, 2 


eask; cass; & hard; &as87; C,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; 8 as z; thas in this. 
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in 1845 became secretary at war in the cabinet of Sir 
Robert Peel. Having gradually adopted liberal princi- 
ples, he favoured the repeal of the corn-laws in 1846, and 
retired from office with his political chief in the summer 
of that year. On the formation of the Aberdeen minis- 
try, in December, 1852, he was again appointed secretary 
at war. He resigned, in company with other Peelites, 
about February, 1855. From June, 1859, until July, 1861, 
(when he resigned on account of ill health,) he filled the 
same office in the cabinet of Palmerston, with eminent 
ability. Asa war minister he appears to have been 
universally popular. In January, 1861, he was raised 
to the peerage, as Baron Herbert of Lea. He married 
about 1846 a daughter of General A’Court. He erected 
on his estate at Wilton a church which is an admirable 
model of the Italian or Romanesque style. ‘‘ He com- 
bines,” says the “Spectator,” “with the administrative 
ability which is the claim of the Peelites to power, great 
personal tact, and enough of oratorical ability to hold his 
own in the House of Commons.” Died August 2, 1861. 

Herbert, (Sir THomas,) an English writer, born at 
York about 1608, was related to the Earl of Pembroke, 
who procured him an office under the ambassador to 
Persia in 1626. In 1634 he published a “ Relation of 
Travels in Africa and Asia,” which contains a better 
account of Persia than any which had previously ap- 
peared. During the civil war he was chosen by Parlia- 
ment one of the commissioners to treat with the king, 
ond in 1647 was selected by Charles I. to wait on his 
person in his confinement. He wrote an account of the 
Jast two years of Charles L., under the title of “ Phrenodia 
Carolina,” (1678.) Died in 1682. 

See ‘‘Biographia Britannica;’? Woop, “‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;” 
‘Mémoires de Sir Thomas Herbert, Valet-de-Chambre de Charles 
I,”’ Paris, 1823. 

Herbert, (W1i11AM,) Earl of Pembroke, born at 
Wilton, England, in 1580, was lord-steward of the king’s 
household about 1626. He wrote indifferent verses, and 
is supposed to be the person to whom Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets were addressed. Pembroke College was named 
in honour of him. Died in 1630. 

Herbert, (WILL1AM,) an English antiquary, born in 
1718. After spending some years in London as a mer- 
chant, he went to the East Indies as purser’s clerk. He 
is chiefly known as the editor of ‘‘ Ames’s Typographical 
Antiquities,” published in 1785. Died in 1795. 

Herbert, (Rey. WILLIAM,) an English author, born 
at Highclere Castle, Bucks, in 1778, was the third son 
of the Earl of Carnarvon. After distinguishing himself 
in the House of Commons, he took holy orders, became 
rector of Spofforth in 1814, and Dean of Manchester in 
1840. He contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review,” and 
published a great variety of works in prose and verse, 
among which is an epic poem, called “Attila, King of 
the Huns; or, The Triumph of Christianity,” (1838,) 
“a production,” says Hallam, ‘ displaying a union of 
acuteness and erudition with great poetical talents.” 
Died in 1847. 


See “Edinburgh Review” for June, 1815, and January, 1838; Str 
WALTER Scort, critique on Herbert’s Poems, in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for October, 1806, vol. ix. 


Herbigny. See Favarr D’HERBIGNY. 

Herbigny, d’, dér’bén’ye’,(PiERRE FRANGOIS XAVIER 
Bourguignon — hoor’gén’ydn’,) a French _ political 
writer, born at Laon in 1772, was a partisan of the 
Bourbons. Died in 1846. 

Herbin, ér’ban’, (Aucusre FRANCOIS JULIEN,) a 
French Orientalist, born in Paris in 1783. He excelled 
in the Oriental languages at a very early age. He pub- 
lished an Arabic Grammar, an Arabic-French Diction- 
ary, a “History of Persian Poets,” and other works. 
Died in 1806. 

Herbinius, hér-bee’ne-us, (JoHANN,) a learned Lu- 
theran minister, born in Silesia in 1633. He preached 
at Stockholm, Wilna, etc., and published, besides other 
books, a curious work on cataracts and other aqueous 
phenomena, ‘“‘ De admirandis Mundi Cataractis, supra et 
subterraneis,” etc., (1670.) Died in 1676. 

See Erscu und Gruber, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Herbst, hérpst, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German mu- 
sician and writer on music, born at Nuremberg in 1588 ; 
died in 1660, 


Herbst, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
pulpit orator and entomologist, born at Petershagen, in 
Prussia, in 1743, was pastor of several churches of Berlin. 
Among his works are an “ Introduction to the Study of 
Insects,” (3 vols., 1784-87,) and a ‘Natural System of 
Butterflies,” (7 vols., 1783-95.) Died in 1807. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Herculano de Carvalho, ér-koo-l4’/no da kar-vAal’- 
yo, (ALEXANDRE,) a Portuguese poet and _ historian, 
born at Guimaraens about 1809, was educated in Paris. 
He published in 1826 ‘A Voz de Propheta,” (“The 
Voice of a Prophet,”) a poem. His “ History of Por- 
tugal” (6 vols., 1848-52) is commended. 

Hercule. See Hrrcu.es. 

Her’cu-lés, [Gr. ‘Hpaxajc, ( Heraklés ;) Lat. HEr’cu- 
LES; Fr. HERCULE, ér‘kiil’; It. ERCOLE, ér’ko-la,} called 
also Al-gi’dé8, |Gr. ’AAKeidnc,] the most celebrated hero 
of antiquity, was, according to Homer, the son of Jupiter 
and Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon. Thebes was gene- 
rally supposed to have been his birthplace. His birth 
is said to have been delayed by Juno because it had 
been ordained that of the two, Hercules and Eurys- 
theus, the younger should serve the other. While he 
was an infant in the cradle, he strangled two serpents 
which Juno sent to destroy him. According toa popular 
story, when he had arrived at the age of a young man, 
Virtue and Pleasure appeared to him, each offering to 
be his guide. He preferred the former, and soon became 
renowned for his heroic exploits, the first of which was 
his victory over the lion of Citheron. He afterwards 
delivered Thebes from the annual tribute of a hundred 
oxen which that city was required to pay to Erginus. 
As a reward for this service, Creon, King of Thebes, 
gave him his daughter Megara in marriage. 

Having consulted the oracle of Apollo, he was directed 
to serve Eurystheus for twelve years, after which he 
should become immortal. LEurystheus, who regarded 
him with jealousy and enmity, imposed on him a number 
of arduous enterprises, called the Twelve Labours of 
Hercules. The result of his first labour was the death 
of the Nemean lion, which he choked in his den. He 
afterwards wore the skin of this animal. His next task 
was to kill the Lernean hydra, which infested the vicinity 
of Argos, and had seven (or, according to some writers, 
nine) heads, the middle one of which was immortal. He 
cut off several of its heads, but two new heads grew in 
place of each one amputated, until he seared the wounded 
part by burning. He buried the immortal head under a 
rock, and dipped his arrows in the gall of the hydra, so 
that the wounds which ‘they inflicted were incurable. 
The third labour was to bring to Eurystheus a certain 
stag which had golden horns and was exceedingly swift 
of foot. He pursued it for a whole year, and at length 
caught it, after he had wounded it with his arrow. He 
was next ordered to bring alive to Mycenz a wild boar 
that ravaged the vicinity of Erymanthus. He chased 
this animal into a snow-drift, bound him with fetters, 
and carried him to Eurystheus. In this expedition he 
encountered and vanquished the Centaurs. (See CEN- 
TAURI.) The fifth labour was to cleanse in one day the 
stables of King Augeas, who kept many cattle, the dung 
from which had accumulated for years. He performed 
this task by turning the rivers Alpheus and Peneus into 
the Augean stables. Eurystheus objected. to count this 
among the twelve labours, because Hercules had worked 
for hire. (See AUGEAS.) His sixth labour was the destruc- 
tion of the Stymphalian birds, which had brazen claws 
and beaks, discharged their feathers as arrows, and in- 
fested Lake Stymphalus in vast numbers. His seventh 
exploit was the capture of a mad bull which ravaged the 
island of Crete. He carried the bull alive to the con- 
tinent and let it loose. It afterwards did much mischief 
at Marathon. Eurystheus next ordered him to bring 
from Diomedes of Thrace his horses, which fed on human 
flesh. The hero killed Diomedes and performed the 
appointed task. The subject of the ninth labour was the 
girdle of Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, which he 
was required to bring. He was accompanied in this 
expedition by Theseus and other heroes, and obtained 
the girdle after he had defeated the Amazons in fight. 
He was next commanded to bring the oxen of the 
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situated in the far-distant west. In thé course of this 
expedition he erected on the Strait of Gibraltar two 
pillars, called the pillars of Hercules, and performed 
several exploits besides the killing of Geryon. His 
eleventh labour was to bring some golden apples which 
were guarded by a dragon in the garden of the Hesperi- 
des. He did not know where this garden was; but he 
obtained information from Nereus. As he was passing 
through Egypt in his route, he killed Busiris, the king 
and tyrant of that country. By the advice of Prometheus, 
whom he delivered from penal suffering, he sent Atlas 
for the apples, and supported the heavens in his place 
until Atlas returned with the fruit.* 

The last and most dangerous service was his descent 
to Hades to bring up the dog Cerberus. He obtained 
the consent of Pluto to take the monster, provided he 
would not use any weapon. He accordingly seized 
Cerberus, carried him alive to Eurystheus, and then 
returned him to Pluto. 

Having been affected with insanity, he consulted an 
oracle, which advised him to sell himself as a slave for 
three years. He became a slave to Omphale, Queen of 
Lydia, in whose service he wore the dress of a woman 
and was employed in spinning. He afterwards con- 
ducted a successful expedition against Troy to punish 
Laomedon for a breach of his promise. 

He married Dejanira, (daughter of the King of Caly- 
don,) to whom the centaur Nessus once offered violence. 
Hercules, with a poisoned arrow, killed Nessus, who, as 
he was about to die, persuaded Dejanira to preserve his 
blood as a love-charm. She became jealous, and applied 
this blood to a tunic, which he put on. He was poisoned 
by this garment, which produced violent pain, and stuck 
to his flesh when he tried to pull it off. He was about 
to seek relief by voluntary death on Mount CEta, when 
he was conveyed by a cloud to Olympus and rewarded 
with immortality. He was afterwards worshipped as a 
divinity by all the Greeks. In the character of Hercu- 
les it is difficult or impossible to distinguish the purely 
mythical or allegorical from what may be considered as 
mere exaggerations built upon a historic basis. 

_ See Guieniaut, “Religions de l’Antiquité,” Paris, 1825-29, vol. 
11. book iv. chaps. v. and vi. 

Herder, von, fon hér/der, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) 
one of the most remarkable and gifted writers that Ger- 
many has produced, was born at Mohrungen, in East 
Prussia, in 1744. He commenced the study of surgery 


* Several of the most remarkable exploits of Hercules are vividly 
described by Darwin: 
“So mighty Hercules o’er many a clime 
Waved his vast mace in Virtue’s cause sublime ; 
Unmeasured strength, with early art combined, 
Awed, served, protected, and amazed mankind. 
First, two dread snakes, at Juno’s vengeful nod, 
Climbed round the cradle of the sleeping god ; 
Waked by the shrilling hiss, and rustling sound, 
And shrieks of fair attendants trembling round, 
Their gasping throats with clenching hands he holds, 
And Death untwists their convoluted folds. 
Next in red torrents from her sevenfold heads 
Fell Hydra’s blood on Lerna’s Jake he sheds ; 
Grasps Achelous with resistless force, 
And drags the roaring river to his course ; 
Binds, with loud bellowing and with hideous yell, 
The monster Bull, and threefold Dog of hell. 
Then, where Nemea’s howling forests wave, 
He drives the Lion to his dusky cave, 
Seized by the throat, the growling fiend disarms, 
And tears his gaping jaws with sinewy arms; 
Lifts proud Antzeus from his mother-plains, 
And with strong grasp the struggling giant strains ; 
Back falls his fainting head, and clammy hair, 
Writhe his weak limbs, and flits his life in air ;— 
By steps reverted, o’er the blood-dropp’d fen 
He tracks huge Cacus to his murderous den, 
Where, breathing flames through brazen lips, he fled, 
And shakes the rock-roofed cavern o’er his head. 
Last, with wide arms the solid earth he tears, 
Piles rock on rock, on mountain mountain rears ; 
Heaves up huge Abyla on Afric’s sand, 
Crowns with high Calpe Europe’s salient strand, 
Crests with opposing towers the splendid scene, 
And pours from urns immense the sea between, 
Loud o’er her whirling floods Charybdis roars, 
Affrighted Scylla bellows round his shores, 
Vesuvio groans through all his echoing caves, 
And Etna thunders o’er the insurgent waves 
Botanic Garden, Canto I, 
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monster Geryon from the fabulous island of Erythea, 
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in Konigsberg, (1762;) but, having fainted at the first 
operation which he witnessed, he turned his attention *o 
theology. His thirst for knowledge was boundless, and 
his acquisitions embraced an immense variety of subjects. 
While in Konigsberg, he beeame acquainted with Icant, 
who permitted him to attend his lectures without any 
charge. ‘Towards the close of 1764 he was appointed 
teacher, and afterwards preacher, at the cathedral school 
in Riga. While here, he awakened in his pupils an 
enthusiastic attachment and devotion. In 1770 he was 
invited to Biickeburg, where he became court preacher, 
and soon acquired great distinction as a divine, in con- 
sequence of which he received a call to the professorship 
of theology at Gottingen. While he was still hesitating 
whether or not to accept the invitation, he was offered 
the position of court preacher, general superintendent, 
and counsellor of the Upper Consistory at Weimar, 
whither he removed in October, 1776. As an eloquent 
preacher, a zealous friend of education, and an encour- 
ager of rising talent, he won the esteem and love of both 
prince and people. The remainder of his life was spent 
in Weimar. In 1793 he was made vice-president, and 
in 1801 president, of the Upper Consistory.. Died in 1803. 

Among his multifarious writings there is, perhaps, not 
one complete work: yet he is admitted to have exercised 
a most important influence upon German literature, 
criticism, and philosophy. His greatest work (unfinished) 
is entitled “Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of 
Mankind,” (“Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit.”) Among his other publications we may 
name his “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” (‘Geist der He- 
braischen Poesie,”) and his “ Volkslieder,” a collection 
of the popular songs of different nations. Alluding to 
the difficulty of understanding or describing Herder’s 
many-sided intellect, Richter observes, “The starry 
heaven no star-map paints, although painting may rep- 
resent a landscape.” In another place he says, “It was 
Herder’s fault that he was not a star of the first mag- 
nitude or any other magnitude, but a clump of stars 
out of which each one spells a constellation to please 
himself.” A complete edition of Herder’s works was 
issued at Stuttgart, in 45 vols., (1806-20,) and a pocket 
edition afterwards appeared, in 60 vols. 


See Kart L. Rina, ‘‘ Herder’s Leben,’’ 1822; H. D6rino, * Her- 
der’s Leben,” 1824; Emit G. von Herber, ‘‘ J. G. von Herder’s 
Lebensbild,’”’ etc., 3 vols., 1847; Hetnstus, “‘ Herder nach seinem 
Leben und Wirken,”’ 1847; L. G. Kopp, ‘‘ Etudes sur Herder,” etc., 
1852; F. H. Hence, ‘‘ Prose Writers of Germany; E. P. Wuip- 
PLE, ‘‘ Characteristics of Men of Genius,’’ vol. i.; ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for July, 1846. 


Herder, von, (SIGMUND AUGUST WOLFGANG,) a min- 
eralogist, born in 1766, was a son of the great Herder. 
Died in 1838. His brother, WILHELM GOTTFRIED, 
born in 1774, was a physician. Died in 1806. 

See Exscu und Gruber, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Héreau,. £4’rd’, (EDME JOACHIM,) a French /ittéra- 
teuy, born in Paris in 1791. He killed himself in 1836. 

Heredia, 4-ra-dee’4, (JosE MArtA,) a popular poet, 
born at Santiago de Cuba in 1803. He was appointed 
ministro de la audiencta by the President of Mexico in 
1826. Among his most admired poems are ‘‘ The Teo- 
callis of Choluca,” “ Ode to the Ocean,” “‘ To the Greeks 
in 1821,” (“A los Griegos en 1821,”) and verses on Ni- 
agara, (“‘Al Niagara.”) The most complete edition of 
his poems is that published recently in New York. Died 
at Toluca in 1839. 


_ See LONGFELLOw, “Poets and Poetry of Europe;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;” Fornaris y Leon, ‘“‘Cuba poetica;’’ J. 
Kennepy, “ Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain,” 1852. 


Heredia, de, da 4-rd-pee’4, (PEDRO MIGUEL,) born 
at Valladolid in 1590, was first physician to Philip IV. 
Died in 1659. 

Hereford, BisHop or. 
SON.) 

Heresbach, ha’res-bax’, (CONRAD,) a German writer, 
born at Heresbach, in Cleves, about 1502. He wrote 
an esteemed work on agriculture, “Rei Rustica Libri 
quatuor,” (1570.) Died in 1576. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;”” A. G. 
Scuweirzer, ‘ Dissertatiode C, Heresbachii Vita et Scriptis,”” 1849; 
Nic&ron, “ Mémoires,” ber 

Hér’e-ward, an English captain, distinguished in the 
war of the Norman conquest. Died in 1072. 


See HAMPDEN, (RENN DICK- 
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Heri. See Hari and Hkry. 

Hericart de Thury, /a’re’kar’ deh tii‘re’, (Louis 
ErteNNE FRANGoIS,) VicoMre, a French engineer and 
agriculturist, born in Paris in 1776. As engineer-in-chief, 
he directed the immense woaks of the catacombs of Paris 
for about twenty years, (1810-30.) He wrote a work on 
“Artesian Wells,” (1823,) and many treatises on mines, 
ores, etc. Died in 1854. 

See Quérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.’’ 

Héricourt, de, deh /d’re’koor’, (Louts,) a learned 
French lawyer and canonist, born at Soissons in 1687. 
From 1714 to 1736 he contributed to the ‘“ Journal des 
Savants,” the earliest of modern reviews. His principal 
work is “The Ecclesiastical Laws of France, placed in 
their Natural Order,” (1719.) Tabaraud designates him 
“the most celebrated French canonist.” Died in 1752. 

See Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

HEr’i-ot, (GrorGE,) a Scottish goldsmith, born about 
1563, founded a hospital in Edinburgh, which bears his 
name, and in which many boys are educated gratuitously. 
It was finished in 1659. Died in 1624. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of George Heriot; Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’? Srr WALTER ScottT, ‘* Fortunes 
of Nigel.” 

Heriot, (JouN,) a Scottish writer, born at Haddington 
in 1760. During the French Revolution he edited papers 
in London, called “The World” and ‘The True Briton,” 
in support of the English ministry. Died in 1833. 

Heriri. See HAREEREE. 

Herissant, /d’re’s6n’, (FRANCOIS DAVID,) a French 
medical writer, born at Rouen in 1714; died in 1773. 

Heérissant, (Louris ANTOINE PROSPER,) a French 
writer and physician, born in Paris in 1745, wrote ‘‘ Ty- 
pography,” a poem, and articles on natural history for 
the “ Bibliotheque historique de France.” Died in 1769. 

See JEAN GouLrn, “‘ Eloge de L. A. P. Hérissant,” 1760. 


Heérissant, (Lours THEoODORE,) a French /ttérateur, 
brother of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1743. He 
published “My Little Portfolio,” (2 vols. 12mo, 1774,) 
and various other works, and compiled the last volume 
of the “ Bibliothéque de Société,” (begun by Chamfort, 
4 vols., 1771.) Died in 1811. 

Heéritier. See L’HERITIER. 

Heritier de Villandon. See L’HriTIER DE VIL- 
LANDON. 

Her’ki-mer, a general of the New York militia. In 
1777 he commanded the militia of Tryon county, who 
marched to relieve the garrison of Fort Stanwix, on the 
Mohawk, then besieged by the British. In an engage- 
ment afew miles from the fort, he was mortally wounded. 

Herlicius, hér-lit’se-ts, (DAVID,) a German astrolo- 
ger, born at Zeitz in 1558; died in 1636. 

Herloszsohn, hér’los-son’, (GEORG KArt,) a Ger- 
man romancer, born at Prague in 1802, published ‘* The 
Hungarian,” (“Der Ungar,” 1832,) “The Venetian,” 
(2d edition, 1837,) and “Forest Flowers,” (‘ Waldblu- 
men,” 1847.) Died in 1849. 

Her-mag/o-ras [‘Epuayépac] or TEMNOS, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived about 50 B.C. 

Her’mann or Her’man, (or hér’m4n,) [Lat. ARMIN/- 
1us; Dutch, ARMIJN, aR-min’; Ger, ARMIN, ar-meen/,] 
a celebrated German hero, born 16 B.¢., was the son of 
Sigimer, chief of the Cherusci. He is called Armenios 
by the Greek writers, and Arminius by the Romans. 
He entered the Roman army at an early age, and ob- 
tained the privileges of knighthood and of citizenship at 
Rome. Indignant at the oppression which his country 
was suffering under Quintilius Varus, then governor 
he formed on his return a plan for its deliverance, By 
false pretences he induced the Roman commander to ad- 
vance with his army beyond the Rhine, where, entangled 
in the forest and marshes near the Lippe, they suffered a 
signal defeat in 9 A.D. In 16 A.D., Germanicus, with a 
large army, invaded Germany, and completely defeated 
Hermann near Hameln, on the Weser. Nevertheless 
Hermann not long after overthrew Maroboduus (Mar. 
bod,) chief of the Suevi; but, being suspected of aiming 
at supreme dominion, he was assassinated by his own 
relatives, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. “Unlike 

other kings and commanders,” says Tacitus, “he had 
the boldness to attack the Roman people, not in the 
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beginning, but in the fulness, of their power; in battle 
not always victorious, but unconquered in war.” 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales ;” Fiorus, ‘‘ History;’’? Rotn, ‘“ Her- 
mann und Marbod,” 1817; Von Leprsur, ‘Das Land und Volk 
der Bructerer,”? 1827; MassmMann, ‘‘ Arminius Cheruscorum Dux et 
Decus,” 1839; KGnic, ‘* Armin der Cherusker; zum Denkmal im 
Teutoburger Wald,”’ 1840. 

Hermann, hér/man, (JAKoB,) a Swiss mathematician, 
born at Bale in 1678. By the favour of Leibnitz, he ob- 
tained the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Padua. In 1724 he accepted an invitation from Peter 
the Great to teach the grand duke. His principal work 
is a Latin “ Treatise on the Forces and Movements of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies,” (1715.) Died in 1733. 


See Erscn und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Hermann, /ér’mén’, (JEAN,) an able French natu- 
ralist, born at Barr, near Strasburg, in 1738. He ob- 
tained at Strasburg the chair of philosophy in 1778, and 
that of pathology in 1782. In 1784 he became professor 
of botany and chemistry. He wrote many short treatises 
on natural history, furnished materials for the Jarge work 
of Buffon, and published a treatise on the affinities of 
animals, entitled “Tabula Affinitatum Animalium,” 
(1783.) Died in 1800. 

His son, JEAN FREDERIC, (1768-93,) wrote a thesis 
on Osteology, and a “Memoir on Wingless Insects,” 
which Cuvier says “ were excellent for the time.” 

See T. Lautu, ‘“ Vie de Jean Hermann,” 1801; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Hermann, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED JAKOB,) an eminent 
German philologist and critic, born at Leipsic on the 
28th of November, 1772. He became in 1809 professor 
of eloquence and poetry at Leipsic, where his lectures 
on archeology and the Greek classics attracted great 
numbers of students. Among his principal works are 
‘Elements of Metrical Doctrine,” (‘‘ Elementa Doctrinze 
Metrice,”’ 1816,) ‘On the Metres of Pindar,” ( De Me- 
tris Pindari,” 1817,) and “ Opuscula,” (7 vols., 1827—30,) 
consisting of essays and odes written in elegant Latin. 
He also prepared editions of several Greek writers, of 
which those of Bion and Moschus were published in 
1849. Died in December, 1848. 


See Jaun, ‘tJ. G. Hermann: eine Gedichtnissrede,”’ Leipsic, 
1849; Cari F. Amets, ‘*G, Hermann’s padagogischer Einfluss,” 
1850; ErscH und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,” under 
“ Philologie ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Hermann, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German antiquary, 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1804, became in 1842 
professor of eloquence at Gottingen. He published a 
“ Manual of Greek Antiquities,” (1841,) and other works. 
Died in 1855. 

Hermann, (KArL HEINRICH,) a German historical 
painter, born at Dresden in 1802, was a pupil of Cor- 
nelius at Dusseldorf. Among his master-pieces are the 
frescos in the Kénigsbau and the Arcade of the Hof- 
garten at Munich. 

Hermann, (MarriaAL Jos—epH ARMAND,) a French 
revolutionist and lawyer, born at Saint-Pol in 1750. In 
1793, as a partisan of Robespierre, he became president 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. He was executed in 1795. 

See Tuirrs, “ History of the French Revolution.” 


Hermann, (PAUL,) an eminent German botanist, born 
at Halle in 1646. He practised medicine about eight 
years in the East Indies, and became professor of botany 
at Leyden in 1679. Among his works, which are illus- 
trated with fine engravings, are a “Catalogue of the 
Botanic Garden of Leyden,” (1687,) and ‘ Batavian 
Garden,” (‘* Paradisus Batavus,” 1698.) Died in 1695. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’’ ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Médicale.”’ 

Hermann, (PHILIPP,) an excellent painter on glass, 
adorned the cathedral of Metz, where he died in 1392. 

Her’mann Con-trac’tus, one of the early German 
historians, born in 1013, was a monk in the cloister 
of Reichenau. He wrote a “Chronicon,” which comes 
down to 1054 and bears some resemblance to that of 
the Venerable Bede. Died in 1054. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Hermant, /ér’mén’, (GopEFRO!,) a French b‘og- 
rapher and Jansenist theologian, born at Beauvais in 
1617, wrote, besides other works, a “ Life of Saint John 
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Chrysostom,” (1664,) a “Life of Athanasius,” (1671,) 
and a “Life of Saint Ambrose,” (1678.) Died in 1690. 

See A. Bartiet, ‘Vie de M. G. Hermant,” 1717; Mor#r1, 
“Dictionnaire Historique.” ; 

Hermant, (JEAn,) a French priest, born at Caen in 
1650; died in 1725. He wrote a history of heresies. 

Hermaphrodite. See HERMAPHRODITUS. 

Her-maph-ro-di’tus, [Gr. ‘Epuadpoditoc ; Fr. HER- 
MAPHRODITE, ér’ma’fro’dét’,] in classic mythology, the 
offspring of Mercury (Hermes) and Venus, (Aphrodite,) 
was said to combine both sexes, 

See Ovrp, “ Metamorphoses.”” 

Her-mar’ehus, [‘Epyapyoc,] a Greek philosopher, 
born in Mitylene, was a disciple of Epicurus, who be- 
queathed to him his garden. He succeeded Epicurus 
. the head of the school about 270 B.c.. His works are 

ost. 

Her’mas, a Christian writer of the first century, is 
supposed by some to be the person mentioned by Saint 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, chapter xvi. He 
lived in Italy, and wrote, in Greek, a book entitled “ The 
Pastor, or Shepherd,” composed of visions, precepts, and 
similitudes. It was frequently quoted and highly es- 
teemed by the ancient Fathers of the Church. Origen, 
Irenzus, and Clement of Alexandria regarded it as 
divinely inspired. It is prized as a relic of the primi- 
tive Church, and as a medium of interesting traditions. 
The original is nearly all lost; but a Latin version is 
extant. 

See NEAnveER, “ History of the Church;’’ Cave, ‘‘ Historia Lite- 
raria;’’ Faprictus, “‘ Bibliotheca Graeca.”’ 

Hermbstddt, hérmp’stét, (StcGIsMUND FRIEDRICH,) 
a German chemist, born at Erfurt in 1760; died in 1833. 

Hermelin, hér’me-leen’, (SAMUEL GUSYTAVUS,) a 
learned Swedish baron and mineralogist, born at Stock- 
holm in 1744. He was a member of the council of 
mines, and spent many years in travel in order to ex- 
plore and develop the mineral resources of Sweden. In 
1782 he visited the United States, with credentials as an 
agent of the king, to obtain information on mineralogy 
and metallurgy. On these subjects he published several 
useful works, also on statistics and geography. A new 
and correct atlas of Sweden was the result of his labours. 
Died in 1820. 

See C. P. HaEttstroem, ‘‘ Biographi 6fver Bergs-Radet S. G. 
Hermelin,”’ 1821 ; ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Sven- 
ska M4n.”’ 

Hermengarde. See ERMENGARDE. 

Hermenric. See ERMERIC. 

Her’méS, [Gr. ‘Epuyc ; Fr. Hermts, ér’més’,] the 
name which the Greeks gave to the herald of the gods, 
corresponding nearly with the Mercurius of the Roman 
mythology. (See Mrercury.). Hermes was identified 
with the Egyptian Thoth or Thot, the inventor of arts 
and sciences. 

Hermes, hér’mes, (GEorG,) a celebrated Catholic 
theologian, born in Westphalia, in Germany, in 1775, 
was the founder of a philosophical school of Christian 
doctrine. In 1807, when appointed professor of the- 
ology in Miinster, he distinguished himself by his opposi- 
tion to the system of Kant and Fichte. He became in 
1820 professor at the University of Bonn, where he was 
highly esteemed for his abilities as a lecturer and his 
amiable character. He had published in 1819 his 
“Tntroduction to Christian Catholic Theology,” which, 
though not assailing any dogmas of the Church, was 
made the occasion of a charge of heresy. In 1835 a 
brief was issued by the pope, condemning the work, and 
a warm controversy was Jong carried on between the 
papal and the Hermesian party. Died in 183r. 

See W. Esser, ‘‘ Denkschrift auf G. Hermes,” 1832; ELVENICH, 
‘‘Der Hermesianismus und Johannes Perrone,” 1844. 

Hermes, (JoHANN Avucust,) a German Protestant 
writer on theology, born at Magdeburg in 1736. His 
“ Manual of Religion” was translated into French, Swe- 
dish, and Dutch. Died in 1822. 

See J. H. Frirscn, ‘J, A. Hermes,” 1827; Erscu und Gruser, 
“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hermes, (JOHANN TIMOTHEuS,) a German novelist, 
born in Pomerania in 1738, was the originator of the 
romances called psychological. His principal work is 
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“The Journey of Sophia from Memel to Saxony,” (6 
vols., 1770-78.) Died in 1821. 
See Exscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 


Hermes, (KARL HEINRICH,) a German historical 
writer, born at Kalisz, in Poland, in 1800, published a 
“History of the Last Twenty-Five Years,” (1842; 6th 
edition, 3 vols., 1853.) 

Her’més Tris-me-gis/tus, [Gr. “Hpuje Tpiouéyiotoc , 
Fr. HERMES TRISMEGISTE, €R’més’ trés’ma‘zhést’, | 
called by Milton the “thrice great Hermes,” the reputed 
author of many Greek works which were probably written 
in Egypt in the first three centuries of the Christian era. 
Some of them are still extant. According to one opinion, 
Hermes was an Egyptian priest. The principal work 
which has come down to us ‘under his name is ‘ Poe- 
mander,” which treats of “the nature of all things and 
of the creation of the world.” 

See J. H. Ursinus, “Exercitatio de Mercurio Trismegisto,” 
1661; Fasrictus, ‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’”? BAUMGARTEN-CRUsIUS, 
“De Librorum Hermeticorum Origine et Indole,’’ 1827. 

Her-mi’as, (or her-mi/as,) [Gr. ‘Epyeta¢ or “Epuiac,] a 
friend and patron of Aristotle, was a slave in his youth. 
He became tyrant or ruler of Assos and Atarneus, in 
Mysia, and entertained Aristotle with honour at his 
court about three years, 348-345 B.c. Hermias was put 
to death by the King of Persia about 345 B.c. Aristotle 
afterwards married Pythias, the adopted daughter of 
Hermias, and celebrated his memory in a beautiful poem 
entitled a “Hymn to Virtue,” which is extant. 

See DioGenes LAERTIUS; Dioporus. 


Hermias, a Christian philosopher, who lived in the 
second century A.D. He ridiculed the pagan philosophy 
in a small Greek book entitled Avaoupud¢g Tov ew gido- 
odgwv, a work of merit, which is still extant. 

Hermida, ér-mee’pa, (BENIrO y FPorras-Ber- 
mudez-Maldonado—e por’r4s bér-moo/péth mAl-do- 
n4’/Do,) a Spanish minister of state, born at Santiago in 
1736. He took a prominent part at the siege of Sara- 
gossa and in resistance to the French invasion, He was 
chosen by the central junta minister of grace and justice 
in 1808. He translated “ Paradise Lost” into Spanish 
verse, (1814.) Died in 1814. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hermilly, d’, dér’me’ye’, (N. VAQUETTE,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris about 1710. He translated from 
the Spanish Ferreras’s “ History of Spain,” (1742,) and 
Camoéns’s “ Lusiad,” (1776.) Died in 1778. 

Her-min/i-us, a Roman warrior, was one of the three 
who defended the Sublician bridge against Porsena. 

Her-mi’o-ne, [‘Epyovy,| in classic mythology, was 
a daughter of Menelaus and Helen. She was promised 
to Orestes, her cousin, but was married to Pyrrhus, ac- 
cording to some authors, After the death of Pyrrhus 
she became the wife of Orestes. 

Her-mip’pus, ["Epunroc,|] an Athenian poet of the 
old comedy, was a brother of the poet Myrtilus, and 
lived about 450 B.c. He inserted satires against Pericles 
in his plays. Plutarch says he prosecuted Aspasia for 
impiety. 

Hermippus oF SMyrNA, an eminent Greek philoso- 
pher, of whom little is known, was surnamed THE CAL- 
LIMACHEIAN. Hence it is inferred that he was a dis- 
ciple of Callimachus, and flourished about 250 or 225 B.C. 
He wrote the lives of Pythagoras and other philosophers, 
and was often quoted by ancient writers. None of his 
works have come down to us, 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Grecis.”’ 

Hermite. See ERMITE. 

Hermite, ér’mét’, (CHARLES,) a French mathema- 
tician, born at Dieuze (Meurthe) in 1822, was admitted 
into the Institute in 1856. 

Hermocrate. See HERMOCRATES, 

Her-moc’ra-té8, [Gr. ‘Epyoxpatnc; Fr. HERMOCRATE, 
ér’mo’krat’,| an eminent Syracusan general and states- 
man. He was one of the three generals to whom the 
people confided the defence of Syracuse against the 
Athenians in 414 B.c. Having been defeated in the first 


actions of the war, he and his colleagues were depered 
of command. He held a high command at the Aa 


battle of Cynossema, and was banished in 409 B.C: 
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an attempt to reinstate himself, or make himself master 
of Syracuse, he was killed there about 406 B.c. He left 
a high character for patriotism, energy, and incorrupti- 
bility, though his later acts in inaugurating a civil war 
cannot be justified. 

See Grore, “‘ History of Greece,’’ vol. x. chap, Ixxxi. 


Her’mod or Hermédr, written also Hermode, 
[etymology uncertain,] the son and messenger of Odin, 
corresponding in several respects to the Hermes or 
Mercury of classic mythology. 

See Tuorpe, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; MALuet, ‘‘ North- 
ern Antiquities,” vol. ii, Fable X XIX. 

Hermodore. See HERmMoporus. 

Her-mo-do/rus [Gr. ‘Epyddwpoc; Fr. HERMODORE, 
ér’mo’dor’| OF EpHesus, a Greek philosopher, who 
lived about 450 B.c. According to Pomponius, he aided 
the Roman decemyiri in compiling the Twelve Tables. 

See GraTama, “De Hermodoro Ephesio vero XII. Tabularum 
Auctore,”’ 1818, 

Hermodorus or SALAmis, a Greek architect, lived 
about 150 B.c., and built a temple of Mars in Rome. 

Hermogene. See HERMOGENES. 

Her-mog/e-nés, [Gr. ‘Epuoyévy¢ ; Fr. HERMOGENE, 
ér’mo’zhan’,] an Athenian philosopher, a son of Hip- 
ponicus, lived about 450 B.c. He is an interlocutor in 
the “Cratylus” of Plato. 

Hermogenes surnamed XysTer, [Zvo7mp,] a cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician, born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, (161-180 A.D.) 
He was a remarkable instance of precocious genius. At 
the age of fifteen he was a professor of rhetoric at Rome, 
and had acquired fame by his eloquent discourses. About 
two years later he wrote a work on Rhetoric, (Téyvy 
dntopixy,) which was for a long time used as a text-book 
in the schools. He was author of other works on 
rhetoric. At the age of twenty-five he lost his memory 
and all capacity for usefulness, which he never recovered, 
though he survived many years. His works are extant. 

See PuiLostratus, “ Vitze Sophistarum ;”’ Fasricius, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Greca.”’ 

Hermogenes, a Greek architect, was a native of 
Alabanda, in Caria. It is not known when he lived. 
Vitruvius mentions him among the most eminent archi- 
tects of antiquity, and as having contributed to the pro- 
gress of the art by his improvements and discoveries, 
He invented the pseudo-dipterus, and built a temple to 
Diana in the city of Magnesia. 

Hermogenes, a painter, lived about 170-200 A.D., 
and was accused of heresy by Tertullian, who wrote 
a book against him,—“ Adversus Hermogenem.” He 
was originally a pagan. 

Her-mo-ge-ni-a/nus or Her-mog/e-nés, a Roman 
jurist, lived under Honorius, in the fourth century. 

Her-mo-la/us, [Gr. ‘Epyddaoc,| a page of Alexander 
the Great, who formed a conspiracy against his sovereign, 
and was put to death about 327 B.c. 

Hermolaus Barbarus. See BARBARO. 

Hermotime. See HERMorIMUS. 

Her-mo-ti/mus [Gr. ‘Epyériuoc; Fr. HERMOTIME, 
ér’mo’tém’] or CLAZOMENA, a Greek philosopher, lived 
about 500 B.c. According to Aristotle, he first advanced 
the doctrine that the voi¢ (mind, or spirit) is the cause 
of all things. 


: See Aristot.e, ‘‘ Metaphysics ;”) Diogenes LAERTIUS; DEN- 
ZINGER, “‘ De Hermotimo Clazomen. Commentatio,” 1825. 
Hernandes, ér-nfn/déth, (FRANCISCo,) a Spanish 
‘ physician and naturalist, who was born at Toledo, and 
'received from Philip II. a commission to visit North 
America and to describe the plants, animals, and min- 
erals found therein. The result of his labours was a 
valuable work (in Spanish) entitled a “ Natural History 
of Trees, Plants, and Animals of New Spain,” etc., 
(1615.) He was the first European naturalist who ex- 
plored this region for the benefit of science, and appears 
to have performed the task with creditable fidelity. 
See N. ANTONIO, “Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ;” “Biographie 
Médicale.” 
Hernandez-Velasco, ér-nan’/déth vA-las’ko, (Grr- 
GORIO,) a Spanish priest and poet, born at Toledo about 
1550, translated the “ Atneid” of Virgil into Spanish verse, 
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(1585.) Though the style is rather inflated, the version 
is correct, and presents some elegant passages. 
See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.’’ 


Hernando de Soto. See DE Soro. 

Hern’/don, (WILLIAM LrEwIs,) an American naval 
officer and writer, born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 
1813. He entered the navy in 1828, and served in the 
war with Mexico. In 1851 he commenced, under the 
direction of the United States government, his explora- 
tions of the Amazon River. Ascending the Andes from 
Lima, he struck the head-waters of the Huallaga, a tribu- 
tary of the Amazon, and, after nearly seven hundred 
miles of canoe-navigation, he entered the main channel 
of the great river. Forty thousand copies of his “ Ex- 
ploration of the Valley of the Amazon,” with maps and 
plates, were published by Congress in 1853. In 1857, 
Lieutenant Herndon sailed from Havana for New York, 
in command of the steamer Central America, with 475 
passengers and about $2,000,000 in gold. While off the 
coast of Georgia, the steamer, in a violent gale, sprung _ 
a leak, and he was drowned, along with the greater num- 
ber of the passengers. 

Herne, hern, (THOMAS,) a native of Suffolk, England, 
a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. He wrote several 
controversial works on theology. Died young in 1722. 

Hernquist, hérn’kwist, (PEHR,) a Swedish naturalist, 
born in the parish of Skara in 1726, studied under Lin- 
neus at Upsal. He founded a veterinary school at 
Skara, and wrote “Anatomia Hippiatrica,” and other 
works. Died in 1808. 

See J. WaLttn, “ Minne af P. Hernquist,’’ 1818; L. Tip&n, “« Are- 
minne 6fver P. Hernquist,” 1818. 

Hero. See HERON. 

He’ro, [Gr. ‘Hpa,] a priestess of Venus at Sestos in 
Thrace, was loved by Leander, a youth of Abydos, who, 
it is said, swam across the Hellespont every night to 
visit her. He was at length drowned in a storm, and 
Hero, in despair, threw herself into the sea. This story 
has formed the subject of poems by Muszeus, Schiller, 
and others. 

Heroard, 23’r0’ar’, (JEAN,) a French physician, born 
at Montpellier, graduated in 1575. He was patronized 
by Charles IX., and was afterwards first physician to 
Louis XIII. Died in 1627. 

HEr’od, [Gr. ‘Hpadyc¢ ; Lat. HERO’/DES ; Fr. HERODE, 
a’rod’; It. Eropr, a-ro’da,| surnamed THE GREAT, 
King of Judea, born at Ascalon in 72 B.C., was the son 
of Antipater the Idumzean, who made him Governor of 
Galilee about the year 47. After the death of Julius 
Cesar, he at first sided with Brutus and Cassius, 
but on their defeat made peace with Antony, by whose 
influence he was appointed King of Judea, 40 B.c. He 
married Mariamne, a granddaughter of the high-priest 
Hyrcanus. In the civil war between Octavius and An- 
tony, Herod joined the latter, and fought for him against 
the Arabians, but was pardoned by the victorious Oc- 
tavius. Among other acts of cruelty by which his reign 
was disgraced, was the execution of Hyrcanus and the 
brother of Mariamne, who herself at length became the 
victim of his jealousy. It is said he suffered great re- 
morse for this act ; but it did not restrain him from taking 
the life of her two sons, on which occasion Augustus re- 
marked that he would rather be Herod’s swine than his 
son. He erected several grand edifices in his capital, 
and rebuilt the Jewish temple on a magnificent scale. 
The birth of the Messiah, which occurred in his reign, 
became the signal for the indiscriminate massacre of in- 
fants recorded in Matthew, chap. ii. Herod died within 
a year after that event, and left the throne to his son 
Archelaus. His name has become proverbial for mur- 
derous violence and remorseless cruelty. 

See Josrpuus, ‘‘ History of the Jews:’?, Dion Cassius, “ His- 
tory ;’’ SCHLIPAL, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Herode Magno,” 1711 ; SCHLOSSER, 
“Geschichte der Familie des Herodes,’’ 1818; Mitman, “ History 
of the Jews.” 

Hér/od A-grip’pa [Gr. ‘Hpaédn¢ ’Aypixrac| I, born 
about 1 A.D., was the son of Aristobu‘lus by Berenice, 
the daughter of Herod the Great, and received a part of 
his education at Rome. At the accession of Caligula, 
in 37 A.D., he was released from prison, in which he had 
been confined by Tiberius, and was made ruler of several 
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tetrarchies, viz., Abilene, Auranitis, and Trachonitis, to 
which in 39 Galilee was added. Under the emperor 
Claudius his power was increased, and he became King 
of Judea and Samaria. To promote his popularity with 
the Jews, he persecuted the Christians, as is related in 
the twelfth chapter of the Acts. He died suddenly in 
44 A.D., when, in the language of Scripture, “he was 
smitten by an angel, because he gave not God the glory.” 

Herod Agrippa II, a son of the preceding, was 
born about 27 a.p. Judea having been reduced to a Ro- 
man province, the emperor Claudius gave him in 48 the 
kingdom of Chalcis, which was afterwards exchanged 
for Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, Batanzea, and other districts. 
His dominions were subsequently extended by Nero. 
The subject of this article is the Agrippa of Scripture, 
before whom the Apostle Paul, in the year 60, made that 
sublime and noble argument which almost persuaded 
a king to be a Christian. (Acts xxvi.) When the Jews 
revolted against Vespasian, Herod Agrippa adhered to 
the Romans; and after the capture of Jerusalem he 
retired to Rome, where he died about I00 A.D. 

See Joszpuus, “‘ History of the Jews.”’ 

Hér’od An-ti’pas, [Gr. ‘Hpody¢ ’Avtizac,] son of 
Herod the Great and Malthace, after his father’s death 
obtained the office of Tetrarch of Galilee, with the con- 
sent of the emperor Augustus. Having married the 
daughter of an Arabian prince, (Aretas,) he divorced her 
in 33 A.D., and took in her place Herodias, the wife of 
his brother Philip, who was then living. For this sinful 
act John the Baptist reproved him, and was put to death. 
(Mark vi. 17-28.) His interview with the Saviour, who 
was sent to him by Pilate and treated with indignity, is 
related in the twenty-third chapter of Luke. Herod was 
banished in 39 A.D. by Caligula, and died in obscurity. 

Heérode, the French for HrRrop, which see. 

Herodes, the Latin for HEROD, which see. 

He-ro/’de§, (Tisertus CLaupius Avrricus,) [Fr. HE- 
RODE AYvricus, a’rod’ &’te’kiis’,] an Athenian orator and 
statesman, born at Marathon about 110 A.D., was the son 
of Julius Atticus, from whom he inherited a Jarge fortune. 
Having gained distinction as a rhetorician, he gave pub- 
liclectures on eloquence at Athens, which were attended 
and admired by the ér¢e of that city, and was employed 
by the emperor Antoninus Pius as tutor of his adopted 
sons, M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus. He became a 
Roman consul in 143, married a Roman lady named Annia 
Regilla, and a few years after returned to Greece. He 
built a theatre or Odeon at Athens, and other costly edi- 
fices in different places of Greece and Asia. He is said 
to have been the greatest orator of his time. His speeches 
and writings are all lost, except one harangue printed in 
Gruter’s collection in 1609. He died about 185 A.D. 

See Puirostratus, “‘ Vite Sophistarum ;”? Buricny, “ Sur la Vie 
d’Hérode Atticus,”’ in the ‘‘ Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions.” 

He-ro’des Phil-ip’pus, a son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, was the first husband of Herodias, the 
persecutor of John the Baptist. He is called See 
Philip by the Evangelists. (See Matthew xiv. 3, Mark 
vi. 17, and Luke iii. rg.) 

He-ro/di-an, [Gr. ‘Hpwdiavéc ; Lat. HEROpIA’NUS ; 
Fr. HEROpDIEN, 4’ro’de’An’,| a historian of the third 
century, is thought to have lived at Rome, and to have 
performed a respectable part in political affairs ; but the 
time and place of his birth are not known. He wrote, in 
Greek, a history of the Roman emperors whose reigns he 
had witnessed, comprising the period from 180 A.D. to 238, 
in which no less than seventeen emperors assumed the 
purple. His work, which is extant, is commended for 
veracity, moderation, and elegance of diction, and is the 
more prized as it is almost the only contemporary ac- 
count of that eventful period. 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Gracis ;? Wor, ‘‘ Narratio de 
Herodiano,”’ prefixed to his edition of Herodian’s ‘‘ History,”’ Halle, 
1792; Leisner, ‘‘ Prolusio de Herodiano Historico,”’ 1761. 

Herodian, (the Grammarian.) See HErRODIANUS 
ZELIUS. 

Herodianus. Seé HERODPIAN. 

He-ro-di-a/nus (or Herodia’nos) AH/li-us, (ee/le- 
us,) [Gr. A”Awc Hpwdiavéc; Fr. H¥RODIEN, Y’ro’de’An’,] a 
celebrated grammarian of the second century after 
Christ, was a son of Apollonius Dyscolus, and was born 


at Alexandria. He became a resident of Rome, and 
enjoyed the favour of Marcus Aurelius. He wrote many 
works on grammar, which are not extant. Fragments 
of some of them have been preserved. His work on 
prosody (MeyaAn Lpoowdia) was highly prized. 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greeca;”? AuGust WeTTIN, ‘‘ Com- 
mentatio de Herodiano Grammatico,” 1842; SmitrH, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography.” 

He-rod/i-cus, [‘Hpdd:xoc,] a Greek physician, born 
at Selymbria, in Thrace, lived in the fifth century B.c., 
and was one of the masters of Hippocrates. 

Hérodien. See HERODIAN. 

Herodot or Hérodote. See HERODOTUS. 

He-rod/o-tus, [Gr. ‘Hpddoroc ; Fr. HERODOTE, a’ro’- 
dot’; Ger. Hrropor, ha/ro-dot; It. Eropovro, a-rod’- 
o-to,] a celebrated Greek historian, born at Halicar- 
nassus, a Dorian colony in Caria, about 484 k.c. He 
was the son of Lyxus and Dryo, and the nephew of the 
poet Panyasis. He is the earliest of the Greek histo- 
rians whose works have been preserved entire, and is 
frequently styled “the Father of History.” Cicero men- 
tions him as “the first who adorned this species of com- 
position.” Little is known of his life, except what may 
be collected from his writings. Before he attained the 
age of thirty he took a prominent part in the expulsion 
of Lygdamus, the tyrant of Halicarnassus. But, having 
failed to gain the popular favour, he soon left his native 
country, spent a few years in Athens, and settled in the 
Athenian colony of Thurium, in Italy, in 443, where he 
is said to have died. Before he wrote his great national 
work (one of the most precious memorials of antiquity) 
he prepared himself by travelling over the principal 
countries of the civilized world, viz., Egypt, Tyre, Baby- 
lon, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, and by studying 
their manners, customs, and institutions. Throughout 
his narrative, however, he maintains a modest reserve 
respecting the extent of his travels; and it is a doubtful 
question in what period of his life they were performed. 
The principal subject of his history is the war between 
the Greeks and Persians, comprised in a period of sixty- 
eight years, from the time of Cyrus the Great to the tri- 
umph of the Greeks in 478 B.c. By way of episode, he 
inserts sketches of the different nations which he had 
visited in person. His account of Egypt is the most 
abundant and reliable source from which we derive our 
knowledge of the ancient history of that country. He 
is more highly appreciated by the moderns than he was 
by his contemporaries. Some of his marvellous stories 
which once excited ridicule and incredulity have been 
confirmed by modern discoveries. His work is pervaded 
by a deep religious sentiment, and by a liberal spirit 
towards foreigners. He unites in a high degree accu- 
racy of observation, rectitude of intention, and the faculty 
of graphic description. His style is easy, natural, and 
sometimes poetical. Plutarch and Eusebius state that 
Herodotus recited his history at a public festival of the 
Athenians,who rewarded him with a present of ten talents. 
“Of the romantic historians,” says Macaulay, “ He- 
rodotus is the earliest and the best. His animation, 
his simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful talent for 
description and dialogue, and the pure, sweet flow of 
his language, place him at the head of narrators. He 
reminds us of a delightful child... . But he has not 
written a good history... . The faults of Herodotus 
are the faults of a simple and imaginative mind... . 
He wrote as it was natural that he should write. He 
wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, lively, insatiably 
desirous of novelty and excitement; for a nation in 
which the fine arts had attained their highest excellence, 
but in which philosophy was still in its infancy.” (See 
“Essay on History,” in the ‘Edinburgh Review,” 1828.) 

See CreEuzER, ‘‘ Herodot und Thucydides,” 1798; DAHLMANN, 
‘* Herodot aus seinem Buche sein Leben,”’ 1823; Heysr, ‘‘ De Hero- 
doti Vita et Itineribus,” 1826; Brum, “ Heradot und Ktesias die 
friihesten Geschichtsforscher des Orients,’’ 1836; Smitu, ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography ;’”? Erscu und Grueer, “‘Allge- 
meine Encyklopaedie;” Dg Quincey, ‘Historical and Critical 
Essays,” vol, 1, 

Herodotus, a Greek physician, who practised at Rome 
probably about 100 A.D., left works which are often cited 
by Galen, 

Héroet, 24’r0/1’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
Paris, became Bishop of Digne in 1552. D 


poet, born in 
ied in 1568, 
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Herold, ha’rolt, (JoHANN Basit,) a German writer 
and Protestant minister, born at Hochstadt, on the 
Danube, in 1511, edited a good edition of the Latin 
works of Petrarch, (1581,) and several original treatises. 
Died about 1570. 

See Bay e, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Hérold, 2a’rold’, (Louts JosEPH FERDINAND,) anem1- 
nent French composer, born in Paris in 1791. He pro- 
duced, in 1826, “ Marie,” an opera, which was completely 
successful. His capital works are “ Zampa,” (1831,) and 
“Le Pré aux Cleres,” (1832.) He is called one of the 
first among modern French composers. Died in 1833. 

See Fétts, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

He’ron or He’ro, [Gr. "Hpwr,] an eminent mathemati- 
cian and writer, lived in Alexandria about 100 B.c. He 
obtained a high reputation by his skill in geometry, me- 
chanics, pneumatics, etc., on which he wrote several 
treatises. One of these mentions a machine of which 
steam is the motive power. His name is rendered fa- 
miliar by connection with the experiment in pneumatics 
called “ Hero’s fountain.” Another philosopher of this 
name, who is supposed to have-lived in the seventh cen- 
tury, was noted as a writer on warlike machines, on 
geometry, and on military tactics. 

See Faprictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graeca ;”? R. C. Wacner, “ Disser- 
tatio de Heronis Alexandrini Vita, Scriptis et Inventis,”’ 1714; Mon- 
tucta, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 

HéEr’on, (RoBert,) a Scottish writer, born at New 
Galloway in 1764, wrote a ‘History of Scotland,” a 
“ Universal Geography,” etc. He also translated several 
works, and contributed to periodicals. Died in 1807. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Héron de Villefosse, 24’rdn’ deh vél’foss’, (AN- 
TOINE Marik,) a French engineer, born in Paris in 1774, 
became inspector-general of mines in 1807, and published 
a useful work, entitled “On Mineral Riches,” (‘De la 
Richesse minérale,” 3 vols., 1810-19.) Died in 1852. 

Hérophile. See HEROPHILUS. 

He-roph’i-lus, [Gr. ‘Hpé@uAoc : Fr. HEROPHILE, a’ro’- 
fel’,] a celebrated physician of Chalcedon, in Bithynia, 
was born about 344 B.c., and lived in Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Lagus. He was contemporary with 
Erasistratus, and is accounted the greatest anatomist of 
antiquity, as well as the first who dissected human sub- 
jects. He enriched the science with many discoveries 
in the nervous system, the arterial pulsations, the lacteal 
vessels, and the structure of the eye. The term vefzna 
originated with him. His writings are all lost, except 
extracts made from them by Galen and Ceelius Aurelia- 
nus. 

See Hatter, “ Bibliotheca Anatomica ;’? SPRENGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Medicin ;?? Kart F. H. Marx, ‘*Commentatiode Herophili Vita, 
Scriptis,’’ etc., 1840. 

Hérostrate. See HEROSTRATUS. 

He-ros/tra-tus or H-ros/tra-tus, [Gr. ‘Hpdorparoc; 
Fr. HERosrraTE, a’ros’trat’,] an incendiary, who, to 
immortalize his name, set fire to the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, in 356 B.c. The authorities of Ephesus vainly 
attempted to frustrate his design by ordering that his 
name should never be mentioned. 

Herpin, #ér’pan’, (JEAN CHaRLES,) a French writer 
on rural economy, born at Metz in 1798. 

Herregouts, hér’goo’, (HENRI,) a Flemish historical 
painter, born at Malines in 1666, worked mostly at 
Antwerp. Lacaze praises his design, colour, and the 
expression of his figures. Among his works are “The 
Last Judgment,” and a penitent Magdalene. He hada 
son, Called HERREGOUTS LE JEUNE, (‘the Younger,”’) 
who was a skilful painter, 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Herrenschwand, hér’ren-sh@Ant’, (Jean FREDE- 
RIC,) born at Morat, in Switzerland, in 1715, became 
physician to Stanislas, King of Poland. Died in 1796. 

Herrera, ér-ra’ra4, (ALONz0,) a Spanish painter of re- 
ligious subjects, born at Segovia in 1559. 

Herrera, de, da ér-ra/r4, (FERNANDO,) an eminent 
Spanish poet, surnamed 1tHE Diving, born at Seville 
about 1534. Very little is known of his history. He 
was one of the most popular lyric poets of his time,— 
which is accounted the golden age of Spanish poetry, 
He made bold innovations in poetical language, “ Her- 
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rera was a poet,” says Bouterwek, “of powerful talent, 
But amid traits of real beauty his poetry everywhere 
presents marks of affectation.” According to Hallam, 
“his odes appear to possess a lyric elevation and rich- 
ness of phrase derived in some measure from the study 
of Pindar. Those on the battle of Lepanto are the most 
celebrated ; they pour forth a torrent of resounding song 
in those rich tones which the Castilian language so abun- 
dantly supplies.” (Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) His poems were published collectively in 
1582. He died about 1595, or, as others say, in 1589. 

See LonGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’? Ticknor, 
‘History of Spanish Literature ;’? N. Anvonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca His- 
pana Nova.” 

Herrera, de, (FRANCISCO,) surnamed EL VIEjo, 
(“the Elder,”) a skilful Spanish painter, born at Seville 
in 1576. He studied under Luis Fernandez, and re- 
formed the style of the Seville school. He excelled in 
design, colouring, and rapidity of execution. He founded 
a new school, in which the famous Diego Velasquez was 
his pupil. Among his works is the “ Last Judgment,” in 
the church of San Bernardo, Seville. Died in 1656. 

_ See Cean Brrmupez, “ Diccionario historico ;”? QuiLiier, “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 

Herrera, de, (FRANCISCO,) surnamed EL Mozo, 
(“the Younger,”) a son of the preceding, born at Seville 
in 1622, was a painter and architect. After studying at 
Rome, he worked at Seville, where he painted for the 
churches. Jn 1660 he was chosen vice-president of the 
Academy, of which Murillo was president. Impatient of 
the presence of a superior, he removed to Madrid, where 
he gained a high reputation in oil-painting and fresco. 
He was appointed principal painter to Philip IV. “The 
Ascension of the Virgin,” a fresco at Madrid, is one of 
his most admired works.. Died in 1685. 

See RapHAEL Mencs, ‘“‘ Las Obras ;” QuILuieT, “ Dictionnaire 
des Peintres Espagnols,”’ 1826. 

Herrera, de, da ér-ra/r4, (JosE JOAQUIN,) a Mexican, 
born in the eighteenth century, became President of 
Mexico about the end of 1844, was deposed in December, 
1845, and re-elected in June, 1848. Died in 185r. 

Herrera, de, (JUAN,) an eminent Spanish architect, 
who was employed on the Escurial after 1567. He 
built the royal pleasure-house at Aranjuez. According 
to Prescott, he was the pupil of Toledo, and completed 
the Escurial, begun by that architect. Died in 1597. 

See Prescott, “ History of Philip IIJ.,” vol. iti. 

Herrera-Barnuevo, ér-ra’r4._ bar-nwa’vo, (SEBAS- 
TIANO,) a Spanish painter and sculptor, born at Madrid 
in 1619, worked for the king in the Escurial. He ex- 
celled in design and colour. Died in 1671. 

Herrera y Tordesillas, ér-ra’rA e tor-da-sdl’y4s, 
(ANTONIO,) an eminent Spanish historian, born at Cuellar 
in 1549, was the son of a man named Tordesillas ; Herrera 
was the name of his mother. Philip Il. gave him the title 
of first historiographer of the Indies and of Castile. He 
published in 1601 his “General History of the Acts of 
the Castilians on the Islands and Terra Firma of the 
Ocean from 1492 to 1554,” (4 vols.) His work is praised 
by Dr. Robertson for its accuracy and candour, and has 
served as the guide of later historians who have treated 
of that period. He wrote several other historical works. 
Died in 1625. fi 

See Prescort, ‘Conquest of Mexico,” vol. ii. book iii, and 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. ii, part ii.; ‘TICcKNOR, 
“History of Spanish Literature ;” N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca His- 
pana Nova.”’ 

Herreros, ér-ra/rés, (MANUEL Breton de los— 
bra-tdn’ da lés,) a popular Spanish poet, born at Quel, 
in Logrofio, about 1798. He produced in 1824 a suc- 
cessful comedy, “A la Vejez Viruelas,” and in 1834 was 
chosen keeper of the National Library in Madrid. He 
composed and translated many dramas, remarkable for 
grace and energy of diction, for comic power, and for 
true portraiture of character, He also wrote successful 
satires, among which is ‘‘ The Carnival,” (1833.) 

i See James Kennepy, “Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain,” 
1052. - 

Herrgott, hér’got, (MARQUARD,) a monk and anti- 
quary, born at Friburg, in Brisgau, in 1694. He ac- 
quired a great reputation by his writings, among which 
are a history of the House of Hapsburg, (“‘Genealogia 
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diplomatica Gentis Habsburgice,” 2 vols., 1738,) and. 


‘‘Monuments of the Imperial House of Austria,” (3 
vols., 1750-60,) with plates. Died in 1762. 
See Erscu und Gruner, ‘“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Herrich Schaffer or Schaeffer, hér/rik shéffer, 
(GorrLiies AuGust,) a German entomologist, born at 
Ratisbon in 1799, has published, among other works, a 
“continuation of Panzer’s “ Fauna Insectorim Germaniz,” 
and ‘‘ Nomenclator Entomologicus,” (unfinished.) 

HEr’rick, (RoBert,) an English poet and clergyman, 
born in London in 1591. For about twenty years he was 
vicar of Dean Prior, in Devonshire, from which he was 
ejected by Cromwell. In 1648 he published a volume 
of poems, entitled “* Hesperides ; or, Poems Human and 
Divine.” Of these, the “human” excel the divine in 
literary merit. The tenor of them is amorous, and in 
some parts licentious. “Herrick has,” says Hallam, 
“as much variety as the poetry of kisses can well have. 
He has much of the lively grace that distinguishes 
Anacreon and Catullus.” (“Introduction to the Lite- 
rature of Europe.”) He was restored to his living in 
1660. Died about 1674. 

See Drake, “ Literary Hours,” and the ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ 
vol. v., 1822; CAMPBELL, ‘‘Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Herries, hér’réz, (JOHN CHARLES,) a British financier, 
born about 1780. He became secretary of the treasury 
in 1823, and in 1827 chancellor of the exchequer in the 
ministry of Goderich, which was dissolved in 1828. He 
was secretary of war in a Tory cabinet for a few months 
in 1834 and 1835, and was afterwards a prominent mem- 
ber of the protectionist party. In 1852 he was appointed 
president of the India Board. Died in 1855. 

HEr’ring, (JOHN FREDERICK,) an English painter of 
animals, was born in Surrey in 1795. He was a coach- 
driver in his youth. He excelled in the representation 
of horses, hounds, and other animals. For many years 
he painted the winners at the Doncaster races. Among 
his works are “The Country Bait,” “The Roadside,” 
“The Members of the Temperance Society,” and “ The 
Baron’s Charger.” Died in 1865. 

Herring, (THoMAs,) an English prelate, born in Nor- 
folk in 1691. He became Bishop of Bangor in 1737, 
Bishop of York in 1743, and Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1747. His sermons and letters were published, 1763- 
77. Died in 1757. 

Herrliberger, hér’le-bérc’er, (DAVID,) an able Swiss 
engraver, born at Zurich in 1697. He published a “ New 
Topographical Description of Switzerland,” with plates. 
Died in 1777. 

Hér’ron, (FRANcIS J.,) an American general. He 
served at the battle of Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and was 
appointed a brigadier-general in the same year, He 
commanded at the battle of Prairie Grove, Arkansas, in 
December, 1862. 

Hersan, ér’sén’, (MARC ANTOINE,) a French pro- 
fessor and Latin poet, born at Compiégne in 1652. His 
Latin verses were published under the title of “Selecta 
Carmina.” Died in ‘1724. 

Herschel, her’shel, (CAROLINE LucRETIA,) born in 
Hanover in 1750, was sister of Sir William Herschel, 
whom she assisted in his astronomical observations and 
computations. She lived with him near Windsor, Eng- 
land, from 1772 until his death, sharing his daily labours 
and nightly vigils, and inscribed her name with indelible 
and luminous characters in the records of astronomy. 
She has the credit of discovering five new comets be- 
tween 1786 and 1797. In 1798 she published a valu- 
able “ Catalogue of Five Hundred and Sixty-One Stars 
observed by Flamsteed.” In 1828 the Astronomical 
Society awarded her a gold medal for her Catalogue of 
Nebulze and Clusters of Stars. Died in 1848. 

Herschel, (Sir JoHN FREDERICK WILLIAM,) an emi- 
nent astronomer and philosopher, the only son of Sir 
William Herschel, was born at Slough, near Windsor, 
in 1790. He was educated in Saint John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he displayed superior talents for 
mathematics. Between 1825 and 1833 he spent eight 
years in reviewing the nebulz discovered by his father, 
of which he published a “Catalogue arranged in the 
Order of Right Ascension,” (1833.) He produced in 
1830 an excellent “Preliminary Discourse on the Study 
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of Natural Philosophy,” which acquired a great popu- 
larity and is a standard work. This discourse,” says 
the London Monthly Review,” “as a collection of im- 
portant facts interesting to every human being, is without 
a rival.” 

In 1834 he established, at his own expense, an obser- 
vatory at Cape Town, Africa, where he passed four years 
in the survey of the heavens with a reflecting telescope 
of twenty feet focus and eighteen and one-quarter inches 
clear aperture. The Royal Society awarded him a gold 
medal in 1836. He published in 1847 “ Results of As- 
tronomical Observations made during 1834-38 at the 
Cape of Good Hope, being the Completion of a Tele- 
scopic Survey of the Whole Surface of the Visible 
Heavens,” one of the most important astronomical 
works of the nineteenth century.. His “Outlines of 
Astronomy” (1849) was received with favour, and has 
passed through five or more editions. He edited an 
important collection of treatises, entitled ‘‘Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry,” (1849,) published by the govern- 
ment. Sir John was appointed master of the mint in 
1850, but resigned his office in 1855. The same year 
he was chosen a foreign associate of the Institute of 
France. Among his recent works are ‘‘ Essays from the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews,” (1857,) the articles 
““Meteorology” and “Physical Geography” in the “ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica,” (1857-59,) and ‘‘ Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects,” (1866.) 

“Sir John Herschel,” says the ‘London Journal of 
Science” for April, 1868, ‘‘combines in his own person 
the assiduous astronomical observer, the acute mathe- 
matician, the deep-thinking philosopher, and the graceful 
poet. It is not to many men that intellectual powers of 
so high order have been given; it is not in many men 
that we find such perfect balancing of those varied © 
powers ; it is in few men that we discover such profound 
humility and such a deep sense of reverence for the 
Creator of those works the study of which has been a 
life-labour of love. . . . Sir John Herschel has ever 
maintained the serene dignity of a true philosopher, and 
his utterances of truths which have inspired him with 
their divinity have ever been received with delight by 
those who have listened to his subdued but impressive 
eloquence.” 

See ‘‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1833; ‘“‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1849; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 
1831; ‘‘ North British Review” for February, 1848. 

Herschel, (Sir WILLIAM,) one of the greatest astrono- 
mers that any age or nation has produced, was born at 
Hanover on the 15th of November, 1738. His father 
was Jacob Herschel, a skilful musician, who, having 
six sons, was not able to give them a very complete 
education. They all, however, became excellent musical 
performers, and William adopted the profession of mu- 
sician. Before he left the paternal roof he took lessons 
in French and cultivated a taste for metaphysics. In 
1759, in company with his brother Jacob, he went to 
England in search of employment; but for two or three 
years he received no encouragement, and suffered great 
privation. About 1761 he was employed to instruct a 
military band at Durham, or in that vicinity, and in 1765 
obtained the situation of organist at Halifax. Here, by 
intense study, he learned Latin and Italian and acquired 
a thorough knowledge of mathematics. The last science 
he studied as preliminary to the theory of music. In 
1766 he became organist of the Octagon Chapel, Bath, 
where his skill was in great request at oratorios, public 
concerts, and reunions of fashion. It appears that he 
was about thirty years of age before he directed his 
attention to astronomy and optics, in which his talents 
found their most congenial arena and the basis of his 
permanent renown. A casual view of the starry heavens 
through a small telescope sufficed to rouse his enthu- 
siasm and to kindle the latent ardour of genius. He 
must be an astronomer; he must have a telescope of 
greater power ; and, as the price demanded by opticians 
exceeded his resources, he resolved to construct one with 
his own hands. After a multitude of trials and several 
years of persistent application, he completed in Ha Se 
flecting telescope of five feet focal length, pacts 
by this success, did not relax his efforts until he o 
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one of dimensions four times greater, with which in 1779 
he began a systematic survey of the sidereal universe. 

His arduous vigils and well-directed labours were 
rewarded in March, 1781, by the discovery of a new pri- 
mary planet, which was named by him Georgium Sidus, 
in honour of King George, and is since called Uranus. 
Besides the éclat thrown around his name by this signal 
success, he received from George III. a pension of £400, 
with the title of private astronomer to the king. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, who awarded to 
him their annual gold medal. Herschel now fixed his 
residence at a village near Windsor, named Slough,— 
“a name,” says Arago, “ which the sciences will trans- 
mit to the remotest posterity ; for there exists no spot on 
the earth which has been rendered memorable by more 
numerous and surprising discoveries.” Continuing his 
observations with unremitting assiduity, he discovered 
two new satellites of Saturn and six satellites of Uranus. 
He measured the rotation of Saturn, and observed the 
volcanic structure of the lunar mountains and the sur- 
prising phenomena of Saturn’s ring. After he had made 
several telescopes of twenty feet focal length, he com- 
pleted, in 1789, with pecuniary aid from the king, his 
gigantic instrument of forty feet in length, which was 
far superior to any that had previously been made. 

He was now enabled to penetrate farther into space 
than his predecessors, and by his sublime speculations 
on the constitution of the nebulae he made some approach 
to a conception of the illimitable extent and variety of 
the celestial phenomena. In 1803 he ascertained the 
motion of the double stars around each other,—the grand- 
est fact in sidereal astronomy,—attesting the universal 
influence of that attractive force which binds the mem- 
bers of the solar system. He soon after announced that 
the whole solar system is progressing in the direction of 
the constellation Hercules. Between 1780 and 1820 he 
contributed seventy-one memoirs to the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” His discoveries were so far in advance 
of his time, they had so little relation or resemblance to 
those of his predecessors, that he may be said to have 
initiated a new era in astronomy, and almost to have 
founded a new science, by revealing the immensity of 
the scale on which the universe is constructed. He was 
married in 1788, and left one son, Sir John, who inherits 
his father’s talents and virtues. Died in August, 1822. 

See Araco, ‘‘ Memoir of Herschel,” (translated into English,) 
Boston, 1859; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” vol. i.; ‘‘ Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal” for April, 1823; Exscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;’? Dr. HorFEr, Notice in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? Zacu, ‘‘ Monatliche Correspondenz,”’ vol. v. 

Hersent, 2ér’s6n’, (CHARLES,) a French priest and 
pulpit orator, born in Paris about 1595, was made chan- 
cellor of the church of Metz in 1625. He published in 
1640, as a warning against Cardinal Richelieu’s alleged 
design to make a schism in the church, a book called 
“ Optatus Gallus,” which was burned by order of Par- 
lament. He wrote other theological treatises. Died 
after 1660. 

Hersent, (Lours,) an eminent French painter of his- 
tory, born in Paris in 1777, was admitted into the Insti- 
tute in 1822. His design is correct and elegant. Among 
his works is “ Daphnis and Chloe.” 

Her-sil/i-a, a Sabine woman, the wife of Romulus. 
One account makes her the wife of Hostus and mother 
of Hostus Hostilius. 


Hersleb, hérs/léb, (Perer,) a Norwegian divine and 
writer, born at Stod in 1689, became Bishop of Copen- 
hagen in 1737. Died in 1757. 

Hert, héxt, or Hertius, hért/se-us, (JOHANN NIkKo- 
LAUS,) a German jurist, born near Giessen, in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, in 1651, became professor of public law in 
Giessen about 1690. He wrote, in Latin, several valu- 
able works, among which is “ Elementa Prudentiz civi- 
lis,” (1689.) Died in 1710. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Her’tha, Her’thus, or Ner’thus, [allied etymologi- 
cally to the English EARTH, Anglo-Saxon Eordxg, Ger- 
man ErpDE, Scandinavian Jorp, Alemannic ErrHa 
Meeso-Gothic ArrrHa.] Hertha was the goddess Earth 
among the ancient Germans, regarded by some as the 
wife of Thor, by others as the wife of Odin, and hence 
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synonymous with Frigga. She may be considered as 
the personification of fertility. Herthus, or Nerthus, 
was a male deity, with the same or similar attributes. 


See Grimm, ‘Deutsche Mythologie ;”? Ranus, ‘‘Dissertatio de 
Dea Hertha,”’ Augsburg, 1842, 


Hertz. See HErz. 

Hertz, hérts, (HEmMaAN ADOLPH,) a Danish poet, son 
of Johan Michael, noticed below, was born in 1796. He» 
wrote a historical poem called ‘Gustavus Vasa,” (1856.) 

Hertz, (HENDRIK,) an eminent Danish poet and dram- 
atist, born at Copenhagen in 1798. He produced many 
comedies, among which are “lhe Moving- Day,” (‘ Flyt- 
tedagen,” 1828,) “Cupid’s Master-Strokes,” (‘Amors 
Geniestreger,” 1830,) and “The Plumage of the Swan,” 
(‘“Svanehammen,” 1841.) A lyrical drama, entitled 
“King René’s Daughter,” (1845,) is considered his mas- 
ter-piece. He traces characters with much ability. He 
is author of a didactic poem “On Nature and Art,” 
(1832,) a poem called “Tyrfing,” (1840,) and a fiction 
of great merit, entitled ‘““Svend Dyring’s House,” (1837.) 

See P. L. M6tteEr, “‘ Notice of Hertz’’ in the ‘‘ Dansk Pantheon,”’ 
1844; Erstew, ‘‘Almindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon ;”’ ‘f Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Hertz, (JOHAN MICHAEL,) a Danish poet, and Bishop 
of Ribe, born near Vordingborg in 1766. His principal 
work is ‘The Deliverance of Israel,” (“Det befriede 
Israel,” 1804,) a poem. Died in 1825. 

Hertzberg. See HERZBERG. 

Hertzen or Herzen, hért/sen, (ALEXANDER,) a Rus- 
sian socialist, and an able republican writer, born in 
Moscow in 1812. He published “Dilettantism in Sci- 
ence,” (1842,) ‘‘ Letters on the Study of Nature,” (1845,) 
and aromance called ‘‘ Whose Fault is it ?” (‘‘ Kto Vino- 
vat,” 1847.) In 1847 he quitted Russia, to the govern- 
ment of which he vowed implacable hostility. He after- 
wards resided in England, where he founded a “* Russian 
Free Press” and issued several works in Russian. 
Among his publications are “ Letters from France and 
Italy,” (1850,) and memoirs of his life, entitled ‘‘My 
Exile,” (2 vols., 1855.) Died in Paris in 1870. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Hervas, ér/vas, (Jos—E MARTINEZ,) Marquis of Alma- 
nara, a Spanish diplomatist, born at Uxyar in 1760. In 
1806 he was sent as minister to Constantinople. Return- 
ing to Spain in 1809, he became minister of the interior 
under Joseph Bonaparte. Died in 1830. 

Hervas y Panduro, ér’vas e pan-doo’ro, (LORENZO,) 
a Spanish Jesuit and philologist, born at Horcajo in 1735. 
He made extensive researches into the origin and affinity 
of languages, and published a “ Catalogue of the Known 
Languages, with Remarks on their Affinity and Diver- 
sity,” (1784,) “Polyglot Vocabulary of more than One 
Hundred and Fifty Tongues, with Introductory Observa- 
tions,” and a ‘Collection of the Versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer in more than Three Hundred Tongues,” (1787.) 
Died in 1809. 

See ADELUNG, ‘‘ Mithridates ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Herve, ér’va’, born in Champagne, became Arch- 
bishop of Rheims in goo A.D., and. grand chancellor of 
France in 911. Died in 922. 

Hervé-Fierabras, ér’vd/ fe’eh-ri’bra’, a French 
physician, born at Rouen, lived about 1550. He pub- 
lished an able treatise on Surgery, (1550.) 

Hervet, 2ér’va’, (GENYIAN,) a learned French theo- 
logian, born near Orléans in 1499, distinguished himself 
at the Council of Trent, (1545,) and wrote against Cal- 
vinism, He translated some works of the Greek Fathers 
into Latin. Died in 1584. 

See Nicttron, “ Mémoires ;”? De Tuou, “ Eloges,”’ with additions 
of ‘TEISSIER. 

Her’vey, (Aucustus Jonn,) third Earl of Bristol, 
son of Lord John, noticed below, was born in 1724. He 
became a post-captain in 1747, and displayed courage in 
several battles in the Mediterranean and in the West 
Indies. In 1771 he was appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, and in 1775, by the death of an elder 
brother, became Earl of Bristol. Soon after this he was 
created an admiral. He died in 1779, and his title was 
inherited by his brother Frederick, Bishop of Derry. 

Hervey, (ELronorA Loutsa,) an authoress, whose 
maiden name was MONTAGUE, born at Liverpool in 1811, 
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She began to write graceful verses for the periodicals at 
an early age, and published in 1839 “The Landgrave,” 
a dramatic poem. In 1843 she was married to Thomas 
K. Hervey, noticed below.. Among her works are tales 
in prose, entitled “ Margaret Russell,” (1849,) and ‘‘ The 
Pathway of the Fawn,” (1851.) 

Hervey, (FREDERICK,) fourth Earl of Bristol, born in 
1730, was a brother of Augustus John, noticed above. 
He became Bishop of Derry in 1768, and succeeded to 
the earldom on the death of his brother, in 1779. He 
was eccentric in habits, and was a liberal patron of the 
fine arts. Died at Albano, Italy, in 1803. 

Hervey, (JAMES,) an English divine and author, born 
at Hardingstone, near Northampton, in 1714, was edu- 
cated at Oxford University, and was a good classical 
scholar. Having taken orders, he became curate of 
Dummer in 1736, and of Bideford in 1738. From 1743 
until 1750 he was curate of Weston Favell, of which his 
father was rector, and at the death of the latter, in 1752, 
the son obtained that living. He was noted for piety and 
benevolence. His “ Meditations and Contemplations,” 
published in 1746, were extensively popular, notwith- 
standing his faulty style, which is too flowery and subli- 
mated to please the most correct taste. These very 
faults probably rendered him a greater favourite with 
the common people, as Southey represents the book as 
equally “laudable in purport and vicious in style, and 
therefore one of the most popular that ever was written.” 
It is or was generally found on the shelves of English 
cottages by the side of the Bible and “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” Hervey also wrote “Theron and Aspasia, a 
Series of Dialogues and Letters,” and a few minor works. 
Died in 1758. 


See Corr, “ Herveiana; or, Graphic and Literary Sketches of 
James Hervey,” 1822-26; JoHN Brown, “Life and Character of 
J. Hervey,’’ 1822. 


Hervey, (Lord Joun,) an English writer, born in 
1696, was the eldest son of the first Earl of Bristol. He 
obtained a seat in Parliament soon after the accession 
of George I., and in 1730 became a privy councillor. In 
1733 he was raised to the peerage, as Baron Hervey of 
Ickworth, and in 1740 was appointed lord privy seal in 
the cabinet of Walpole. He wrote able political pam- 
phlets, verses, and an “Epistle from a Nobleman to a 
Doctor of Divinity,” the last of which was an answer to 
Pope, who satirized him, in the character of Sporus, as 
“the mere white curd of asses’ milk.” He also wrote 
interesting ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of George II.” Died 
in 1743. 

See Horace WALPOLE, ‘‘ Royal and Noble Authors ;’’ ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’’ for October, 1848. 

Hervey, (THOMAS KiIBBLE,) an English poet and 
editor, born in Manchester in 1804. He studied at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. In 1824 he published ‘Australia, 
and other Poems,” which was received with favour. His 
“ Poetical Sketch-Book” appeared in 1829. He after- 
wards produced ‘Illustrations of Modern Sculpture,” 
(1832,) a work of merit, and “The Book of Christmas,” 
(1836.) From 1846 to 1854 he was chief editor of the 
“Athenzum.” Died in February, 1859. 

Herwarth von Bittenfeld, hér/Wart fon bit’ten- 
félt’, a Prussian general, commanded a corps of the army 
which entered Bohemia under the crown-prince and 
contributed to the victory of Sadowa, July 3, 1866. 

Herwart von Hohenburg, hér’Wart fon ho/en- 
bd6RG’, (JOHANN GEorG,) a German scholar, born at 
Augsburg in 1554; died in 1622. 


See Erscu und Gruner, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Herwegh, hér/wéc, (GEorG,) a popular German lyric 
poet, born at Stuttgart in 1817. He published at Zurich, 
in 1841, a volume of republican or liberal poems, enti- 
tled ‘Gedichte eines Lebendigen,” (“ Poems of a Living 
Man,”) which had great success. He became a citizen 
of Bale, and about 1845 joined the radicals of Paris. In 
the spring of 1848 he raised a legion and invaded Baden 
with a design to revolutionize it ; but he failed, and took 
refuge in Switzerland. 


See LonGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”’ F. Lipp, “G. 
Herwecgh’s viertagige Irr- und Wanderfahrt mit der Pariser Deutsch- 
demokratischen Legion,”’ etc., 1850; “ Foreign Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1843. 
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Heéry, de, deh /4’re’, (THIERRY,) a skilful French 
surgeon, born in Paris about 1505. Having practised 
with success in Paris, he was employed by Francis I. in 
the army of Italy, and acquired a great reputation by 
the cure of syphilis, on which he wrote an original and 
able treatise,—the first ever written in French on that 
subject. Died in 1599. 

See Exo1, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Médecine.” 

Herz, hérts, (HEINRICH,) a celebrated pianist and 
composer, born at Vienna in 1806. He met with bril- 
liant success in London, Edinburgh, and Paris, and 
afterwards resided several years in America. As a 
performer he is scarcely surpassed, and his pieces for 
the piano are general favourites. 

Herz, (HENRIErTA,) a German lady, distinguished 
for her wit and beauty, born in Berlin in 1764. She 
married M. Herz about 1780. Her house in Berlin was 
frequented by many eminent men. . Died in 1847. 

Herz, (MArcus,) a German physician, born at Berlin 
in 1747; died in 1803- 

Herzberg or Hertzberg, von, fon hérts/bérc, 
(EWALD FRIEDRICH,) a celebrated Prussian statesman, 
born near Neustettin in 1725. He filled several impor- 
tant posts under Frederick the Great, and, after nego- 
tiating a treaty of peace with Russia and Sweden in 1762, 
was appointed second minister of state. He was made 
a count by Frederick’s successor, and also curator of the 
Academy at Berlin. Died in 1795. He was a zealous 
patron of learning, particularly of German literature. 

See Possett, ‘‘ Ewald Friedrich Graf von Hertzberg,’ 1798 ; 
WEDDIGEN, “ Fragmente aus dem Leben des Grafen yon Hertzberg,” 
1796; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Heselrige. See HAZLERIG. 

Hesham, (Hescham,) hésh-4m/, or Hisham, hish- 
am/, (or, more fully, Hesham-Ibn-Abd-el-Malek, 
hésh-4m/ tb’n abd-el m&l’ek, ze. “ Hesham the son of 
Abd-el-Malek,”) the tenth caliph of the house of Omey- 
yah, succeeded his cousin, Omar II., in 724.4.D. During 
the reign of Hesham, Abd-er-Rahman, one of his gen- 
erals, invaded France, where he was defeated and slain 
by Charles Martel, October 25, 732. Hesham died in 
743, leaving the reputation of an eminently just and 
virtuous sovereign. 

See Welt, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. i. chap. xiv. 


Hesham (or Hisham) I, (or, more fully, Hesham- 
Abool (-Aboul or -Abiil) -Waleed, (-Walid,) 
4’bool w4-leed’,) second Emir or King of Cordova of the 
Omeyyah dynasty, succeeded his father, Abd-er-Rahman, 
in 788 A.D. He waged a successful war against the 
Christians of Galicia, Astorga, ete., founded schools, 
and promoted the arts. Died in 796. 

Hesham (or Hisham) II,, (Hl- (or Al-, 41) Muyyed- 
Billah, e] m00’e-yed bil’lah,) sometimes corrupted into 
Issam or IssEM by the Spanish historians, was born in 
965, and succeeded his father, Hakem IL., on the throne 
of Cérdova, in 976 A.D. In his minority the kingdom 
enjoyed prosperity under the ministry of the famous Al- 
Mansoor, who gained victories over the Kings of Leon 
and Navarre. After the death of Al-Mansoor the reign 
was disturbed by rebellions and anarchy, and the feeble 
king became a prisoner of Soleiman, and died, or was 
killed, about 1012. 


“ See At-Makkarl, ‘* History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
pain, 

Hesham (or Hisham) III, (El-Mo’tad-Bil/lah, 
or Al-Mutadd- (41 m0o0’tad) Billah,) became King 
of Cordova in 1026, and was the last of the Omeyyah 
dynasty. Several nobles having refused allegiance to 
him, he attempted, without success, to subdue them by 
arms. In 1031 a sedition in the capital forced him to 
abdicate. Died in 1036. 

Heshusius, hés-hoo’ze-ts, (TILLEMANNUS,) a Ger- 
man Lutheran divine, born at Wesel in 1526, was an 
opponent of Calvinism. Died in 1588. 

Hesiod, hee’she-od, [Gr. “Haiodoc ; Lat. Hx/sIoDUus ; 
Fr. Hfsiopg, a’ze’od’; Ger. Heston, ha/ze-ot; It. Est- 
opo, a-See’o-do,| an eminent Greek poet, born at Ascra, 
in Beeotia, at the foot of Mount Helicon, lived probably 
about 800 B.c. According to most modern een 
period was posterior to that of Homer, with aali re 
writers have conjectured that he was contemporary. 


(7H See Explanations, p- 23.) 
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From his own writings the fact is derived that he was a 
competitor in a poetical contest at Chalcis on the occa- 
sion of the funeral of Amphidamas, and that he gained 
the prize. It appears that he was employed in pastoral 
and rural pursuits, his knowledge of which is evinced 
by his most famous poem, entitled "Epya xa? ‘Hyuépar, 
(“Works and Days.”) This work contains reflections 
and precepts on farming and rural economy, interspersed 
with maxims of morality and mythical fables. Aristotle, 
Plato, and Cicero eulogize this poem, and Virgil derived 
from it the idea of his “Georgics,” in which he has 
surpassed his model. According to Pausanias, the Boeo- 
tians regarded this as the only genuine work of Hesiod. 
The other poems commonly ascribed to the Ascrean 
bard are entitled “Vheogony” and “The Shield of 
Hercules.” The former purports to be an account of 
the origin of the world and the birth of the gods, and is 
the most ancient composition we have on the subject of 
Greek mythology. It is characterized by a rude sim- 
plicity which sometimes rises into ‘sublimity, and by that 
speculative tendency which was afterwards so largely 
developed in the Hellenic philosopby. ‘The Shield 
of Hercules” is a fragment or collection of fragments, 
supposed to be written by different authors. Quintilian 
Says, apparently in reference to the ‘“‘ Works and Days,” 
“ He is distinguished by useful sentences of morality and 
a sweetness of expression, and he deserves the palm in 
the middle style of writing.” According to Plutarch, 
Hesiod was murdered at Locris, in revenge for a crime 
of which he was erroneously suspected. 

See Pausanias, ix. and x.; Lucian, ‘Dialogue on Hesiod ;”’ 
CreuzeR und Hermann, “ Briefe tiber Homer und Hesiod,”’ 1817; 
Heyneg, “De Vheogonia ab Hesiodo Condita,” 1779; HERMANN, 
“De Hesiodi Theogoniz Forma antiquissima,’’ +1844; Erscu und 
Gruper, ““ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Giovanni Lami, “ Saggio 
delle delizie dei dotti e degli eruditi, risguardante le Vite e gli Scritti 
dei due primi grandi Uomini dell’ Antichita, Esiodo ed Omero,”’ 
1775; ‘Quarterly Review”’ for March, 1832. 

He-si/o-ne, (Gr. ‘Hovovy,| a daughter of Laomedon, 
King of Troy. The poets feigned that Hercules deliv- 
ered her from a sea-monster after her father had promised 
to give him the horses he had received from Jupiter ; 
but Laomedon failed to keep his word. She became 
the wife of Telamon and mother of Teucer. 

Hesnault or Hénault, £4’nd’, (JEAN,) a French poet, 
born in Paris, was educated by Gassendi. He appears 
to have been an Epicurean or materialist. In 1670 he 
published a volume of sonnets, letters, etc. He trans- 
lated a large part of Lucretius. Died in 1682. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Hesperiden. See HESPERIDES. 

Hes-pér’i-dé§, |Gr. ‘Eomepidec ; Fr. HESPERIDES, €s’- 
pa‘réd’; Ger. HeSPERIDEN, hés-pa-ree’den,] the ‘“chil- 
dren of Hesperus,”’ (or “of the evening,”) the name of 
three or four celebrated nymphs of classic mythology, 
who guarded the golden apples growing in an enchanted 
garden in the western part of the world. According to 
some authors, they were the daughters of Atlas, and 
hence were called ATLAN/TIDES. A large dragon as- 
sisted them to guard the golden apples which were the 
subject of one of the twelve labours of Hercules. 

Hes-pe’ri-us, a Roman civil officer, was a son of the 
poet Ausonius. He was proconsul of Africa about 376 
A.D., and afterwards preetorian prefect of Rome. 

Hes’pe-rus, (Gr. ‘Eorépoc ; Fr. Husper, és’pair’, or 
HEsPkRos, és’pa’ros’,| a personage of classic mythology, 
said to be a son or brother of Atlas. According to one 
tradition, he ascended Mount Atlas to observe the stars, 
and disappeared. He received divine honours, and was 
identified with the evening star. Oneaccount says hecame 
to Italy, which received from him the name of Hesperia. 

H€ss, (JOHANN JAxKop,) one of the most eminent of 
the Swiss Protestant theologians, was born in Zurich in 
1741. He wrote, in German, “The Three Last Years of 
the Life of Jesus,” (6 vols., 1768-73 ; 8th edition, 1828,) 
“On the Kingdom of God,” (1774,) a “ History of the 
Israelites before Jesus,” (12 vols., 1776-88,) and other 
works. He became first minister of Zurich in 1795. 
Died in 1828. 


See Grorc Gessner, “J. J. Hess, voorgesteld in eeneze Om- 
trekken van zijn Leven en Werkzamheid,’’ 1830; Erscu und Gausen 
* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? H. Escuer, “J. J. Hess, Skizze 
seines Lebens,”’ etc., 1837. 
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Hess, (Kart ADOLF HEINRICH,) a German artist, 
born at Dresden in 1769, acquired a high reputation 
as a painter of horses. Among his master-pieces we 
may cite “ The March of the Cossacks through Bohemia 
in 1799.” Died in 1849. 

Hess, (KARL ERNST CHRISTOPH,) a German en- 
graver, born at Darmstadt in 1755. He was appointed 
in 1782 professor in the Academy of Arts at Dusseldorf, 
where he was afterwards employed to engrave the pic- 
tures of the gallery. Among his best works are ‘The 
Ascension of Mary,” after Guido, and a “ Holy Family,” 
after Raphael. About 1806 he settled at Munich, where 
he died in 1828. 

See Fursstt, ‘‘ Schweizer Kiinstler.” 

Hess, (Lupwic,) an excellent Swiss landscape-painter, 
born at Zurich in 1760. He painted many pictures of 
Alpine scenery. ‘‘ His works,” says the “ Biographie 
Universelle,” “surpass all that we know in their kind 
for correctness of design, for the taste displayed in the 
composition, for truth of colouring, and for the trans- 
parency of the water.” He engraved some of his own 
designs. Died in 1800. 

Hess, (PEYER,) a brother of the painter Heinrich von 
Hess, noticed below, was born at Dusseldorf in 1792. 
In 1839 he was invited to Russia, where he painted eight 
large pictures representing the battles of 1812. He is 
regarded as one of the first battle-painters of recent 
times. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Hess, von, fon héss, (HEINRICH,) BARON, an Austrian 
general, born in Vienna in 1788. He fought at Wagram, 
(1809,) and became colonel in 1829. In 1842 he was 
made a lieutenant field-marshal. As quartermaster- 
general, he rendered important services in Italy in 1848. 
The chief merit of this campaign is ascribed to him. He 
was appointed chief of the staff of the Austrian army, 
(Chef des Generalstabs,) and master of the ordnance, 
( Feldzeugmeister,) in 1849. He succeeded Gyulai soon 
after the battle of Magenta, formed the plan of the battle 
of Solferino, July, 1859, and, after the emperor left the 
army, was the commander-in-chief. 

Hess, von, (HEINRICH,) a distinguished historical 
painter, a son of the engraver Karl Ernst Hess, noticed 
above, was born at Dusseldorf in 1798. He became pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Munich in 1826. The frescos 
in the Basilica of Saint Boniface and in the church of 
All Saints in Munich are among his master-pieces. 

Hesse, /éss, (JEAN BAPrISt—E ALEXANDRE,) a French 
painter, a nephew of the following, was born in Paris in 
1806. Among his best works is “The Funeral Honours 
rendered to Titian,” (1833.) 

Hesse, (NICOLAS AUGUSTE,) a French painter of his- 
tory, born in Paris in 1795, won a medal of the first 
class in 1838. 

Hesse, hés/seh, (PHILIPP,) LANDGRAVE OF, surnamed 
THE MAGNANIMOUS, was born in 1504. He avowed 
himself a convert to the Reformed religion in 1526, 
signed the creed called the Confession of Augsburg in 
1530, and entered into a league with the Protestant 
princes by the treaty of Schmalkalden in 1531. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war which the German Prot- 
estants waged against Charles V. in 1546, but was taken 
captive and imprisoned four years. He died in 1567. 

See Hartmann, “ Historia Hessiaca,”? 1741; TuRKHEIM, “ His- 
toire de la Maison souveraine de Hesse,”’ 2 vols., 1819-20. 

Hesse, (WILHELM IV.,) LANDGRAVE OF, a son of the 
preceding, surnamed THE WISE, was born at Cassel 
about 1545. He reigned in peace, and was distinguished 
as a patron of sciences, especially astronomy, which he 
cultivated himself with diligence. He founded an obser- 
vatory at Cassel in 1561, and made observations for many 
years. The results of these labours were published by 
W. Snellius, (1628.) Died in 1597. 

Hesse-Philippsthal, von, fon hés’seh fee’lips-tal’, 
(Lupwic,) a German general, born in 1766, was a son 
of the Landgrave of Hesse. Died in 1816. 

Hesselbach, hés’sel-bak’, (FRANZ KAspPAR,) a Ger- 
man anatomist, born near Fulda in 1759; died in 1816. 

Hesselink, hés/seh-link, sometimes written Hesse- 
ling, (GERARD,) a Dutch writer and Anabaptist preacher, 
born at Groningen in 1755. He published a “ Herme- 
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neutical Dictionary of the New Testament,” and several 
other works. Died in 1811. 

See Koopmans, “ Hulde aan G. Hesselink,” 1812. 

Hes-se’li-us, [Sw. pron. hés-sii/le-ts,] (ANDERS,) a 
poet of Swedish extraction, born in North America, 
became a teacher of English at Upsal. He wrote 
“Eric IX.,” (1739,) “The Twelve Charleses,” (of Swe- 
den,) (“De Tolf Caroler,” 1748,) and other works. He 
was living in 1755. 

Hesselius, hés-sa/le-us, (FRANS,) a Dutch philologist, 
born at Rotterdam in 1680; died in 1746. 

Hesselius, (JoHAN,) a Swedish savant, born at Fah- 
lun in 1687; died in 1752. 

Hessels, hés’sels, or Hesselius, (JEAN,) born at 
Louvain in 1522, was noted as a theologian. He was a 
member of the Council of Trent, and author of many 
theological works, aniong which are a “Catechism,” and 
“Commentaries on Scripture.” Died in 1566. 

Hessus. See Konan. 

He’sus, a deity of the ancient Gauls, corresponding 
to the Mars of the Romans. See Mars. 

He-sych’i-us, [Gr. ‘Hotyioc,] the author of a valuable 
Greek Lexicon, (first printed by Aldus in 1514,) which 
explains technical terms, unusual words found in the 
works of poets, orators, and physicians, terms used in 
sacrifices, divinations, and such as depart from ordinary 
usage. It is supposed that the existing text is an abridg- 
ment or imperfect copy of the original. The time in 
which Hesychius lived is not known; but it was proba- 
bly since the Christian era, as numerous scriptural 
glosses or phrases are found in his work. 


See Pearson, ‘‘ Adversaria Hesychiana,” 2 vols., 1844; ERscH 
und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 


Hesychius or Mitrrus, [Lat. Hrsycu’1us MILr’- 
sIus,| surnamed THE ILLUSTRIOUS, lived in the sixth 
century. He wrote (in Greek) a universal history from 
Belus to his own times, (about 520 A.D.,) of which some 
fragments only are now extant. He left also an abridg- 
ment of the “Lives of the Philosophers,” derived chiefly 
from Diogenes Laertius. This was published by J. C. 
Orelli, Leipsic, 1820. 

See THorscumip, ‘De Hesychio Milesio illustri Christiano 
Commentatio,” in Orelli’s edition just mentioned. 

Héth, (HEnry,) born in Virginia, became a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate service in 1862. 

Hetherington, heth’e-ring-ton, (WILLIAM M.,) a 
Scottish theologian and historian of the present century, 
wrote a “History of the Church of Scotland,” (1841,) 
and other works. 

Hetsch, hétsh, (Gusrav FRIEDRICH,) a German 
architect, born at Stuttgart in 1788, lived in Copenhagen. 

Hetsch, von, fon hétsh, (PHILIPP FRIEDRICH,) a 
painter, father of the preceding, was born at Stuttgart 
in 1758. Among his works are “ Paris and Helen,” and 
“Marius among the Ruins of Carthage.” Died in 1838. 

Hettner, hét/ner, (HERMANN JULIUS THEODOR,) a 
German archeologist, born in Silesia in 1821, wrote 
“The Plastic Arts among the Ancients,” (1848.) 

Hetzel or Hezel, hét’sel, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a 
German Orientalist, born at Koénigsberg, in Franconia, 
in 1754, published grammars of the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac languages, and “The Old and New Testament, 
with Notes,” (10 vols., 1780-91.) Died in 1829. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Hetzel, 4ét’sél’, (PIERRE JULES,) a French /éttévateur, 
whose pseudonym is P. J, STAHL, born at Chartres in 
1814. He has published “Scenes from Animal Life,” 
“The Devil in Paris,” “ History of a Man with a Cold,” 
“Beasts and People,” and other attractive works. 
George Sand has compared him to Sterne. 

Heugh, hi, (HuGu,) a Scottish divine, born in 1782. 
He published, besides other works, “The State of Re- 
ligion in Geneva and Belgium,” (1844.) Died in 1846. 

See his ‘‘ Life and Select Works,”’ by H. MacGILt, 1850; CHAM- 
BERS, Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ *‘ North 
British Review” for November, 1850. 

Heumann, hoi’m4an, (CHRISTOPH AUGuUST,) a Ger- 
man writer on various subjects, born in Saxe-Wennar in 
1681. He became professor of theology at Gottingen 
in 1734. Among his works are “Acts of the Philoso- 
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an “Exposition of the New Testament,” (1750-63.) 
Died in 1764. 

See Heynz, “Memoria Heumanni,’’ 1764; Casstus, ‘‘ Lebens- 
beschreibung Heumanns,”’ 1768; Erscu und Grupzer, “ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Heumann von Teutschenbrunn, hoi/m4n fon 
toitsh’en-bro0on’, (JOHANN,) a German jurist and writer, 
born in Bavaria in 1711; died in 1760. 

Heun, hoin, (KARL GorrLtosp SAMUEL,) a German 
novelist, born in Lusatia in 1771. He wrote under the 
pseudonym of H. CLaurEN. Died in 1854. 

Heures. See Hora. 

Heurn,van. See HEURNIUS. 

Heurnius, hur/ne-us, [in Dutch, VAN HEurRN, van 
hurn,] (JAN,) an eminent physician, born at Utrecht in 
1543, was appointed in 1581 professor of medicine at 
Leyden, and physician to Maurice of Nassau. He wrote 
a good commentary on Hippocrates, (1609,) and other 
medical works. Died in 1601. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘ Ailgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Heurteloup, Zurt’loo’, (CHARLES Louts,) a French 
surgeon, born in Paris in 1793, made improvements 
in lithotrity, which were generally adopted, and wrote 
several treatises on that subject. 

Heurteloup, (NICOLAS,) an eminent French surgeon, 
father of the preceding, born at Tours in 1750. About 
1800 he was appointed first surgeon of the French armies, 
and received the title of baron. Died in 1812. 

Heus, hus or hés, or Heusch, van, van hush, (WIL- 
LEM,) a Dutch landscape-painter, born at Utrecht about 
1630, was a pupil of John Both. His pictures of scenery 
on the Rhine are commended. Died at Utrecht about 
1700. His nephew and pupil, JAcos, born at Utrecht 
in 1657, was a good landscape-painter. ‘His land- 
scapes,” says the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” “are 
full of nature, his touch easy, and his colour true.” Died 
in I701. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Viesdes Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Heusch, van, van husk or hésk, (ABRAHAM,) a Dutch 
painter of plants, insects, etc., was born at Utrecht in 
1650; died in 1712. 

Heuschling, husk’ling or hush‘J4n’, (ErrENNE,) a 
Belgian philologist, born at Luxemburg in 1762, was 
professor of Hebrew at Louvain. Died in 1847. 

Heuschling, (PHILIPPE FRANGOIS XAVIER,) a Bel- 
gian economist, a nephew of the preceding, born at 
Luxemburg in 1802, published an “ Essay on Universal 
Ethnographic Statistics,” (1847-49.) 

Heusde, hus/deh, [Lat. Herus’prus,] (PHILIPpus 
WILLEM,) an eminent Dutch writer, born at Rotterdam 
in 1778, became professor of eloquence and history at 
Utrecht, where he lectured with great success. He 
published several works on philosophy, history, and 
education, among which is “‘ The Socratic School,” (“ De 
Socratische School,” 4 vols., 1834-39.) Died in 1839. 

See Kist, ‘‘ Memoria Heusdii,” 1839; SrocKFELD, ‘‘ Andenken 
an den grossen Professor P. W. van Heusde,’”’ 1840; Rovers, ‘‘ Me- 
moria Heusdii,’”? 1841; Rowuez, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur P. G, 
van Heusde,”’ 1841. 

Heusdius. See HruspDE. 

Heusinger, hoi/zing’er, (JAKOB FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man philologist and scholar, born at Useborn in 17109, 
was rector of the College of Wolfenbiittel. His edition 
of Cicero’s “ De Officiis” (1783) is called a master-piece 
in respect to criticism. Died in 1778. 

Heusinger, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) an uncle of the pre- 
ceding, was born near Gotha in 1690, and was an able 
philologist. He taught at Gotha and Eisenach, and 
published editions of Julian’s “Emperors” and Asop’s 
“Fables,” (1741.) Died in 1751. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ F. A. 
ToepFER, ‘‘ Vita J. M. Heusingeri,”’ 1751. 

Heusinger, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a physician, born 
near Eisenach in 1792, published, besides other works, 
“Outlines of an Encyclopedia and Methodology of Natu- 
ral and Medical Sciences,” (3 vols., 1844-53-) 

Heuzet, 4vh’z}’, (Juan,) a French classical scholar, 
born at Saint-Quentin about 1660; died in 1725. 

Hevel. See Hevetius. 


He-ve'li-us, {Ger. pron. ha-va/le-as,] (Go al ge 
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welcke,) an eminent astronomer, born at Dantzic in 
1611, was a pupil of Kruger. His parents were noble 
and wealthy. After studying at Leyden and making the 
tour of Europe, he devoted his uninterrupted attention 
to astronomy for nearly fifty years. In 1641 he built an 
observatory at his own residence, which he furnished with 
telescopes and other instruments made by his own hands. 
In 1647 he published “ Selenographia,” a description of 
the moon, with plates, followed by letters on the ‘ Libra- 
tion of the Moon,” and on Eclipses, (1654.) His treatise 
on the phases of Saturn appeared in 1656, and his ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Transit of Mercury” in 1661. He wrote, 
also, ‘‘Cometographia,” a general description of comets, 
(1668.) Hevelius was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London in 1664. He was repeatedly elected 
consul and judge by his fellow-citizens, by whom he was 
highly esteemed. In 1673 he published the first part 
of his “Machina Ceelestis,” a description of his obser- 
vatory, instruments, and modus operandi, the second 
part of which appeared in 1679. In the latter year a 
fire consumed his observatory, library, and nearly all 
the copies of the book just named. After his death his 
widow published “Harbinger of Astronomy,” (‘ Pro- 
dromus Astronomiz,”) and ‘ Firmamentum Sobieska- 
num,” dedicated to John Sobieski, King of Poland. 
In skill, accuracy, and diligence in observation, he was 
an astronomer of a very high, if not of the first, order. 
Died in 1687. 

See H. Wesrpuat, ‘‘ Leben, Studien und Schriften des J. Heve- 
lius,’’ 1820; Huron, ‘‘ Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary,” 
article ‘“‘ Hevelius;’? Montucra, “ Histoire des Mathématiques ;” 
Exscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hévin, 2a’van’, (PiezRRE,) a French jurist, born at 
Rennes in 1621; died in 1692. 

Heévin, (PrupEN’,) a French surgeon, born in Paris 
ini715. Having distinguished himself as royal professor 
of therapeutics, he was employed by Louis XV. to attend 
the dauphiness. Some years later he became first sur- 
geon to the dauphin. In 1780 he published a “Course 
of Pathology and Therapeutics.” Died in 1789. 

Hewelcke. See HrveELius. 

Hewes, hiiz, (JoSEPH,) an American patriot, born in 
New Jersey in 1730, settled at Edenton, North Carolina, 
about 1760. In 1774 he represented a district of North 
Carolina in Congress, and signed the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. Having been re-elected to Con- 
gress, he died at his post, in Philadelphia, in 1779. 

See Goopricu, “Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

Hewitt, (MARY ELIZABETH,) originally Miss MoorE, 
an American poetess, born in Malden, Massachusetts. 
In 1829 she removed to New York. Her principal works 
are “Songs of Our Land, and other Poems,” (1845,) and 
the ‘Heroines of History,” (in prose, 1856.) 

See Grisworp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 


Hew’son, (WILLIAM,) an English surgeon, born at 
Hexham in 1739. In 1759 he attended the lectures of 
John and William Hunter in London, with whom he was 
afterwards associated as a lecturer on anatomy. In 1771 
he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, which 
awarded him the Copley medal for his researches in the 
lymphatic system of birds and fishes. In 1772 he pub- 
lished “Experimental Inquiries into the Properties of 
the Blood.” He was an eminent anatomist, and made 
valuable discoveries in the nature of blood. Died in 1774. 

Hexham, (RicHArD or.) See RICHARD OF HEXHAM. 

Hey, ha, (JO#N,) a learned divine of the Anglican 
Church, born i \England in 1734. From 1780 to 1795 
he was first Norrisian professor of divinity at Cambridge. 
He wrote an “Essay on Redemption,” (a prize poem,) 
“Yectures on Divinity,” and other esteemed works. 
Died in 1815. 

Hey, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English surgeon of Leeds 
born in 1736; died in 1819. { 

See his Life, by Joun Pearson. 

Heyden, van der, van der hi/den, ‘or Heyde, hi’deh 
an eminent Dutch painter, born at Gorcum about 1637. 
He exercised his talents with great success on architec: 
tural subjects and landscapes. He excelled in chiaro- 
scuro. His pictures of cities, temples, palaces, and ruins 
are admired for their general effect, mellow tints, and 


exquisite finish. The figures in some of his works are 
painted by A. van der Velde. Died at Amsterdam in 1712, 

See J. C. Weverman, ‘‘De Schilderkonst der Nederlanders ;’’ 
Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Heyden, von, fon hi’den, Count, born in 1772, en- 
tered the Russian service, and became a rear-admiral in 
1817. He commanded the Russian fleet at the battle of 
Navarino, in 1827. Died in 1850. 

Heyden, von, fon hi/den, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a 
German poet, born near Heilsberg, in East Prussia, in 
1789. He was one of the governors of the prince-royal 
of Prussia, and in 1826 became royal councillor at Breslau. 
Among his chief works are “ Conradin,” and other suc- 
cessful dramas; ‘“‘ Reginald,” a poem, (1831,) which is 
admired; and “The Shepherd of Ispahan,” (‘ Der 
Schafer von Ispahan,” 1850,) an excellent romantic 
poem. Died in 1851. 

See T. Munpt, ‘‘ Das Leben Heydens,”’’ 1852. 

Heydenreich, hi’den-17K’, (KARL HEINRICH,) an in- 
genious philosophic writer, born at Stolpen, in Saxony, 
in 1764, was a disciple of Kant. He became professor 
of philosophy at Leipsic in 1789. He wrote verses on 
“ Solitude,” and other short poems, of some merit, which 
were published in 2 vols., 1792. Among his prose works 
are “Letters on Atheism,” (1796,) ‘ Psychological De- 
velopment of Superstition,” (1797,) and ‘‘ Philosophy 
considered with Respect to the Sufferings of Humanity,” 
(2 vols., 1798.) Died in 1801. 


See Scuetir, ‘‘Characteristik C, H. Heydenreich’s,’? 1802; 
Wou-raurtT, “ Die letzten Lebensjahre C. H, Heidenreich’s,” 1802; 
Ercuuorn, “ Geschichte der Literatur,”’ vol. iv. 


Heydt, von der, fon dér hit, (AucusT,) a Prussian 
statesman, born in Elberfeld in 1801. He was appointed 
minister of commerce, industry, and public works in 
December, 1848. 

Heyking,von, fon hi’/king,( HEINRICH KARL,) BARON, 
born in, Koorland (Courland) in 1751, was appointed 
a senator by Paul I. of Russia. Died in 1809. 

Heylin, ha/lin, ? (PETER,) an English writer, born at 
Burford in 1600, In 1621 he wrote his ‘f Microcosmos.” 
In 1629 he became chaplain to Charles I., and obtained 
several benefices, from which in the civil war he was 
ejected as a partisan of Laud and the High Church. 
He wrote a “ Life of Bishop Laud,” a “ Defence of the 
Church of England,” (1658,) and other theological works, 
Died in 1662. 

See GeorGE Vernon, ‘‘ Life of P. Heylin,” 1681; Dr. BARNARD, 
** Life of P. Heylin,’’ 1682. 

Heym. See HE. 

Heyn, (PIETER.) See HEIN. 

Heyne, hi’neh, [Lat. Hry’Nn1us,] (CHRISTIAN Gorr- 
LOB,) an illustrious German scholar and critic, was born 
at Chemnitz, in Saxony, in 1729. Owing to the poverty 
of his family, he enjoyed few advantages of education ; 
but, having by nature an irrepressible desire for know- 
ledge, he improved to the utmost the opportunities which 
he possessed, so that in 1763 he succeeded Gesner as 
professor of eloquence at Gottingen. He was soon 
after made chief librarian of the university. His Jectures, 
illustrating the history and mythology of the ancients in 
the most attractive manner, gained him a high reputa- 
tion, which was increased by his numerous and excellent 
writings. Among the most important of these are editions 
of Tibullus, (1755,) Virgil, Epictetus, (1756,) Pindar, etc., 
with commentaries, and “Opuscula Academica,” (6 vols., 
1785-1812.) Died at Gottingen in July, 1812. 

“Nothing,” says Sir William Hamilton, “ has contrib- 
uted so decisively to maintain and promote the study 
of classical literature, as the combination which Heyne 
has effected of philosophy with erudition, both in his 
commentaries on the ancient authors and in those works 
in which he has illustrated various points of antiquity.” 
(“Encyclopedia Britannica.”’) 

See HreEren, ‘‘C. G. Heyne, biographisch dargestellt,” 1812; 
Dacier, ‘*Eloge de Heyne;’? Van Assen, ‘‘Hulde aan C. G. 
Heyne,’’ Amsterdam, 1816; BecuEr, ‘‘ Programma ad Memoriam 
C. G. Heynii,’? 1812; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “ Edin- 
burgh Review”’ for July, 1803. 

Heyne, (CurIstiAN LEBRECHT,) a German /7/éra- 
teur, whose pseudonym was ANTON WALL, was born 
near Meissen in 1751; died in 1821. 

Heynius. See HEYNE, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB.) 
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Heyrick, ha’rik, (ELIZABETH,) an English philan- 
thropist, born about 1770, was originally named CoLr- 
MAN. She became a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was eminent for her active benevolence. She 
published in 1824 a treatise entitled “Immediate, not 
Gradual, Emancipation,” which principle she was the 
first to advocate. Died in 1831. 

Heyse, hi’zeh, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN AUGUST,) a Ger- 
man grammarian and writer, born at Nordhausen in 
1764; died in 1829. 

Heyse, (KarLt WILHELM Lupwic,) an able German 
philologist, born at Oldenburg in 1797, was a son of the 
preceding. He was chosen professor at Berlin in 1829. 
He published, besides other works, an excellent “ Dic- 
tionary of the German Language,” (3 vols., 1833-49.) 
Died in 1855. E 

Heyward, ha’ward, (THomas,) born at Saint Luke’s, 
South Carolina, in 1746, studied in London, returned 
home and became a lawyer. In 1775 he was elected 
a member of Congress, and next year signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1778 he was appointed a judge. 
He was taken prisoner at Charleston by the British in 
1780. He retired from the bench in 1798. Died in 1809. 

See Goonricu, “ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 

Heywood, ha’wo6d, (Exiza,) an English novelist, 
born in London about 1695. Her maiden name was 
Fow er. She resorted to authorship to gain a sub- 
sistence for herself and her children, and wrote several 
novels, which procured her a place in Pope’s “ Dun- 
ciad.” She offended less against decorum in her subse- 
quent works, viz., ‘‘The Female Spectator,” ‘‘ Husband 
and Wife,” etc. Died in 1756. 

Heywood, (JASPER,) an English poet and Jesuit, 
born in London in 1535, wrote “‘ The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices,” (1573.) Died in 1598. 

Heywood, (JouN,) one of the earliest English drama- 
tists, lived in the reign of Henry VIII., at whose court 
he was received with favour asa jester. He was intimate 
with Sir Thomas More. He wrote numerous epigrams 
and indifferent plays or interludes. Died about 1565. 

See CAmpBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Heywood, (OLIveEr,) an English nonconformist di- 
vine, born in Lancashire in 1629. His works, in § vols., 
were published in 1827. Died in 1702. 

See his Life, by Fawcett, 1798, and by JosepH Hunter, 1842. 


Heywood, (THomAS,) an English actor and dramatic 
author, who lived in the reigns of Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles I. He produced numerous dramas, in verse 
and prose, which were once popular and are still ad- 
mired. ‘“ Heywood,” says Charles Lamb, ‘‘is a sort of 
prose Shakspeare. His scenes are to the full as natural 
and affecting.” Among his best dramas are “ The Eng- 
lish Traveller,” ‘A Woman Killed with Kindness,” and 
“A Challenge for Beauty.” The second of these is com- 
mended by Hallam. He also wrote a “General History 
of Women,” etc. The dates of his birth and death are 
not known. 

See his Life, by J. P. Cottier, 1850; “ Retrospectivd Review,” 
vol. xi., 1825. 

Hez-e-ki’ah, [Heb. pin or Mp; Fr. EZECHIAS, 
4/z4’ke’4s’,| King of Judah, ason‘of Ahaz, was born about 
750 B.c., and began to reign in 726. He took prompt 
measures to restore the true religion, which had been 
forsaken by his father. He broke the images or statues, 
and the brazen serpent of Moses, to which the people 
had burnt incense. He rebelled against the King of 
Assyria, to whom his father had paid tribute. In the 
fourteenth year of his reign, Sennacherib, King of As- 
syria, invaded Judah and besieged the capital. In this 
crisis the divine favour was invoked by the king and 
Isaiah, the latter of whom prophesied the safety of Zion 
and the defeat of her proud invader. (Isaiah, chap. 
xxxvii.) The angel of the Lord smote the Assyrians, so 
that 185,000 died in one night. Hezekiah died after a 
reign of twenty-nine years. 

See II. Kings, chaps. xviii., xix., xx. 

Hezel. See HEYZEL. 

Hi-a-coo/mes, an American Indian, who is said to 
have been the first Indian convert to Christianity in 
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New England, became pastor of an Indian church at 
Martha’s Vineyard in 1670. Died about 1690. 

Hiaerne. See HjArneE. 

Hib’/bard, (FREEBORN GARRETSON,) an American 
divine of the Methodist Episcopal Church, born at New 
Rochelle, New York, in 1811. He published several 
works on theology. 

Hig’e-tas [Gr. ‘Ikérac or ‘Ixérn¢] or SyRACUSE, an 
ancient Pythagorean philosopher, is noticed by Diogenes 
Laertius and Cicero, The latter informs us that he taught 
that the earth revolves on its axis, and that the heavenly 
bodies were stationary. 

Hickes, hiks, (GrorGE,) D.D., an eminent English 
divine and philologist, born at Newsham in 1642. He 
took orders in 1666, and became Dean of Worcester in 
1683. For refusing to take the oath to William III. he 
was deprived of his deanery in 1689, and in 1694 was 
consecrated Bishop of Thetford by the nonjuring San- 
croft. He was a profound scholar, and author of many 
polemical and other works, among which the following 
are now most prized, viz., “‘ Treasure of Ancient North- 
ern Languages,” and “Institutes of Anglo-Saxon and 
Meeso-Gothic Grammar,” (1689.) ‘Of all the English- 
men of his time,” says Macaulay, ‘he was the most 
versed in the old Teutonic languages.” (‘‘ History of 
England,” vol. iii. chap. xiv.) Died in 1715. 

See, also, ‘f Biographia Britannica.” 

Hick’ey, (Rev. WiLt1AM,) an Irish clergyman and 
rural economist, born in the county of Cork in 1790, He 
published, under the assumed name of MARTIN DoyLE, 
a valuable work called ‘‘ Hints to Small Farmers,” and 
other works on farming. 

Hick’/man, (HENRY,) an English nonconformist. di- 
vine, born in Worcestershire ; died at Leyden in 1692. 

Hick’ok, (LAURENS PrErseEus,) D.D., an American 
divine and metaphysician, born in Danbury, Connecticut, 
in 1798. He graduated in 1820 at Union College, in 
which he accepted (1852) the professorship of mental 
and moral science. His principal works are “ Rational 
Psychology,” (1848,) “ Empirical Psychology,” (1854,) 
and “ Rational Cosmology,” (1858.) 

Hicks, (Extas,) a noted preacher of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, was born in Hempstead, Queen’s 
county, Long Island, in 1748. He began to speak in 
public as a minister of the gospel in 1775. He was 
early convinced of the iniquity of slavery, and felt it to 
be his duty to abstain, as far as practicable, from all partici- 
pation in the products of slave labour,—a duty which he 
appears to have scrupulously observed throughout the 
remainder of his life. For many years he was a zealous 
and approved minister in the Society of which he was a 
member; but early in the present century he began to 
promulgate religious views widely different from those 
held by a large majority of the Quakers. He advocated 
the most radical Unitarian doctrines, and asserted that 
Christ came as a Saviour to the Israelites only, his spe- 
cial mission being limited to that nation. He even went 
so far as to express the opinion that the Scriptures had 
been “the cause of fourfold more harm than good to 
Christendom since the apostles’ days.” In consequence 
of the expression of these and similar views, he was se- 
verely censured and denounced by many of those who 
were anxious to maintain unchanged the doctrines of the 
early Quakers. The result was a schism in the Society. 
The elders of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had taken 
aleading part in the opposition to Elias Hicks; and it 
was in that Yearly Meeting (in April, 1827) that the first 
separation took place, which was followed, in 1828, by 
divisions in the Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana. The two parties«were respectively 
known as the “Orthodox” and the “ Hicksites.” In the 
Philadelphia and Ohio. Yearly Meetings the two sections 
were nearly equal; but those called “ Hicksites” were 
greatly in the majority in the Yearly Meetings of New 
York and Baltimore, while in Indiana the “Orthodox” 
were numerically much superior to the other party. 

It is proper to observe that among those who most 
admired the bold and stirring eloquence of Hicks eae 
were probably but few, comparatively soe ore 
fully endorsed his extreme views ; yet, regarding ™ 
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warmly espoused his cause. On the other hand, many 
who strongly disapproved—and under other circum- 
stances would perhaps have severely condemned—his 
innovating doctrines, yet believing that he had been un- 
fairly and harshly dealt with by the “ Orthodox” elders, 
‘made common cause with what they considered the 
persecuted party, and contributed greatly to swell the 
number of his adherents. It may be proper to add that 
the anti-orthodox division of the Society do not acknow- 
ledge the name of “Hicksites,” alleging, not without 
reason, that as a large majority of their members had 
espoused the cause of Hicks inthe interest of religious 
liberty, and not because they approved of his peculiar 
views, it is unjust to apply to them as a religious society 
a name which would naturally give the impression that 
they were, strictly speaking, his followers, and that they 
accepted, if not all, at least the greater part, of his re- 
ligious teachings. They claim, on the contrary, to be 
the followers of no man; and although they accept the 
doctrine of the inward light, and many other of the 
views of the early Friends, it is not because of the 
authority of Fox, Penn, or Barclay, but simply because 
those views commend themselves to that divinely given 
or intuitive perception of right which, as they maintain, 
has been bestowed in a measure upon every human 
being. Elias Hicks died on the 27th of February, 1830, 
having maintained through life a blameless and exem- 
plary moral character. 

See “Elias Hicks’s Journal of his Life and Labours,” Philadel- 
phia, 1828; JANNry, ‘‘ History of the Society of Friends,”’ vol. iv. 
chap. v., also the second part of the same volume, entitled ‘‘The 
Separation ;”” “‘ Life of Stephen Grellet.” 

Hicks, (FraAncis,) a Greek scholar, born in Worces- 
tershire, England, in 1566. He produced a translation 
of Lucian, (1634.) Died in 1630. 

Hicks, (THomAs,) an American painter, born at 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1823. He 
went to Europe in 1845, and passed several years at 
Rome, where he copied the works of old masters, and 
painted portraits. He has resided for many years in the 
city of New York. 

See TuckerMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists,” p. 465. 


Hicks or Hickes, (WILLIAM,) was an English cap- 
tain in the time of Charles I., and author of the first 
Jest-Book in the English language, published at Oxford, 
(16609.) 

Hidalgo, (Jost Garcia.) See GARZIA. 

Hidalgo y Costilla, e-pal/go e kos-tél’ya, (Don 
MIGUEL,) a Spanish priest, who was curate of Dolores, 
in Mexico. He acquired great influence among the 
natives, of whom he became the leader in the revolution 
of 1810. After losing several battles, he was taken by 
the Spaniards and executed in 1811. 

Hi-emp’sal, a Numidian prince, a son of Micipsa, 
was murdered by Jugurtha, according to Sallust. 

Hien-Fung, he-én’ fing, Emperor of China, born 
about 1830, was a younger son of Taoo-Kooang. He 
ascended the throne in 1850, and appointed ministers 
who wished to maintain an exclusive policy towards 
foreigners. In the same year began a great insurrection, 
raised and directed by Tien-Te or Tai-Ping-Wang. The 
Insurgents were generally victorious, and captured Nan- 

_kin in 1853. (See Tat-PING-WANG.) A war broke out 
between the Chinese and the British, who entered Pekin 
in triumph in 1860. Died in 1861. 

Hiero. See Hirron. 

Hi-€r’o-clé8, [Gr. ‘lepoxdjc,] an eminent Platonic phi- 
losopher, who was the head of a flourishing school in 
Alexandria in the fifth century. He is the author of 
a “Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras,” 
which has been preserved entire, and of a “Treatise on 
Providence (or Foreknowledge) and Fate,” of which 
some fragments remain. The former is written in Greek, 
and is admired for the beauty of the thoughts and of 
the style. : 

See AnprE Dacirr, “ Vie de Hiéroclés,”’ 1706, 

Hierocles, the author of a work on veterinary medi- 
cine, addressed to Cassianus Bassus, lived in the third 
or fourth century of our era. 

Hierocles, a grammarian, who is supposed to have 
lived in the sixth century, wrote, in Greek, a “ Hand- 
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Book for Travellers,”(2vvéxdypuoc,) which contains descrip- 
tions of the towns and provinces of the Eastern empire. 

There was also a Stoic philosopher named H1rrocres, 
of whom we have little information. He is supposed to 
have lived in the second century. Another HIEROCLES 
compiled or wrote a collection of anecdotes and ridicu- 
lous sayings of pedants, students, etc., with the Latin 
title of ‘ Facetize Hieroclis.” 

Hierocles or ALABANDA, a Greek rhetorician, lived 
about 100 B.c. He composed orations in the style which 
Cicero calls the “ Asiatic.” 

Hierocles or Brruynia was the principal author of 
the persecution of the Christians in the reign of Diocle- 
tian, (about 300 A.D.) He wrote two books against 
Christianity, entitled “Sincere Discourses to the Chris- 
tians,” (Adyot @iAaAndewc,) in which he maintains that 
the Scripture is full of contradictions. He was prefect 
of Bithynia and of Alexandria. 

Hi’e-ron or Hi’e-ro [Gr. ‘lépwr] I, King of Syra- 
cuse, succeeded his brother Gelon in 478 B.c. The first 
part of his reign was tyrannical. He expelled the citi- 
zens of Naxos and Catana, and colonized those towns 
with his own subjects. He is applauded for his pa- 
tronage of literature and his appreciation of genius. His 
court was the resort of the most eminent poets and sages 
of his time, among whom were Pindar, Aéschylus, Si- 
monides, and Epicharmus. Pindar wrote several odes 
on the occasion of Hieron’s victories at the Olympic 
games, and Simonides enjoyed his friendship and bounty. 
Died in 467 B.c. 

See XENopPHON, “* Hieron.”’ 

Hieron (or Hiero) II., King of Syracuse, was the son 
of Hierocles, a private citizen. Having served in the 
army of Pyrrhus, who left Sicily in a state of anarchy, 
Hieron was chosen general by the soldiers in 275 B.C., 
and recognised as king about 270. At the beginning of 
the first Punic war he took side with the Carthaginians, 
and was defeated by the Romans about 264 B.c. He then 
made peace with the victors by the payment of tribute, 
and was ever after a faithful ally of Rome. Under his 
wise rule the kingdom for many years enjoyed peace 
and prosperity. Died in 216 B.c. Archimedes lived in 
Syracuse in this reign, and exercised his mechanical 
genius in constructing machines and ships of great size. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,’ books xxi.-xxiv.; Droporus 
Sicu.us, books xxii.-xxvi. ; DroyseEn, ‘‘ Hellenismus,”’ vol. 1. 

Hi’e-ron, (SAMUEL,) an English Puritan, born at 
Epping in 1572, was rector of Modbury, and published 
sermons and other works on theology. Died in 1617. 

Hiéronyme. See HIERONYMUS. 

Hi-e-ron/¥-mus, [Gr. ‘lepovuyoc; Fr. HIERONYME, 
e’4’ro’/ném’,| King of Syracuse, was the grandson of 
Hieron {1., whom he succeeded in 216 B.c., at the age 
of fifteen. He broke the alliance with the Romans, who 
had recently been defeated at Cannz, and formed. a 
league with the Carthaginians. He was on the point of 
taking an active part in the war, when he was killed by 
his own subjects about a year after his accession. He 
left nofissue ; and the Syracusans thenceforth dispensed 
with royalty. 

Hieronymus was the Latin name of Saint Jerome, 
one of the Fathers of the Church. 

Hieronymus oF CaArpiA, [Fr. H1£RONYME, e’d’ro’- 
ném/, (or JEROME, zha’rom’,) DE CARDIE, deh kar‘de’,] 
a Greek historian, who flourished about 300 B.c. He 
entered the service of Eumenes, who employed him on 
a mission to Antipater in 320. He was afterwards an 
adherent of Demetrius, who appointed him Governor of 
Beeotia in 292 B.c. He wrote historical memoirs of the 
successors of Alexander the Great,—a work which is often 
cited by the ancients, but has not come down to us, 

See Vossius, ‘De Historicis Grecis;’’ Sevin, ‘t Recherches sur 
la Vie et les Ouvrages de Jéréme de Cardie.” 

Hieronymus orf RHODES, a Greek philosopher, and 
disciple of Aristotle, lived about 300 B.C. 

Hif/fer-nan, (PAvuL,) born in the county of Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1719, lived many years in London as a lite- 
rary hack, and wrote several mediocre dramas, etc. His 
habits were eccentric. Died in 1777. 

Hig’/den, (RANULPH or RALPH,) an English monk, 
connected with a Benedictine monastery at Chester, 
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wrote ‘‘ Polychronicon,” a Latin chronicle, 
a great age, about 1370. 

Hig’gins, (Goprrey,) an English antiquary, born in 
Yorkshire in 1771, wrote “The Celtic Druids,” and other 
works. Died in 1833. 

Higgins or Higins, (JOHN,) an English writer, born 
about 1544, was a clergyman and school-teacher.. He 
published the “Flosculi” of Terence, a popular school- 
book, and contributed to the “ Mirror for Magistrates,” 
of which he published a new edition. 

Higgins, (MarrHEW JAMES,) an English journalist, 
born about 1815, wrote under the assumed name of 
Jacos Omnium. He contributed many articles to the 
London ‘ Times,” the “Pall Mall Gazette,” and other 
journals. His writings were mostly devoted to the ex- 
posure of abuses in the social and military systems of 
England. Died in 1868. 

Hig’gin-son, (FRANCIS,) a distinguished divine, born 
in England in 1588. He was educated at Cambridge 
University, and appointed rector of a church in Leices- 
ter, in which position he laboured with great zeal and 
success until removed for nonconformity. He came to 
Massachusetts in 1629, and the next month was ordained 
with Mr. Sketon, the first minister of Salem. | Died in 
1630. He-was the author of “ New England’s Planta- 
tion,” (1630.) 

Higginson, (JOHN,) born in England in 1616, ac- 
companied his father Francis to Massachusetts in 1629. 
He was minister of the church at Salem from 1660 until 
his death in 1708, and published sermons and other 
theological works. He was regarded as the most able 
and eloquent American author of his time. Among 
his works is his “ Attestation to Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia.” 

Hig’gons, (Sir THoMAS,) was born in Shropshire, 
England, in 1624. He married the notorious Countess 
of Essex, (see Carr, ROBER?,) at whose funeral in 1656 
he pronounced an oration, which was printed. He was 
sent as ambassador to Vienna in 1673. Died in 1691. 
His son, BEvIL, born in 1670, wrote, besides several 
poems, a “Short View of English History,” (1723.) He 
was a zealous Jacobite, and went into exile with James 
II. Died in France in 1735. 

High/more, (JosEPH,) an English portrait-painter, 
born in London in 1692, was a pupil of Kneller. He 
executed portraits of the Knights of the Bath, and was 
employed by George I. to paint some members of the 
royal family. In 1742 he painted the portraits of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. He wrote a treatise on 
Perspective. Died in 1780. 

Highmore, (NATHANIEL,) an eminent English phy- 
sician, born at Fordingbridge in 1613, practised with 
success at Sherborne. He wrote able treatises on anat- 
omy. Died in 1684. 

Hilaire. See Grorrroy-SAINtT-HILAIRE, 

Hilaire. See HILARY. 

Hi-la’ri-on, SAIN‘, a noted ascetic or hermit of Pales- 
tine, and pioneer of monastic life, was born at Tabatha, 
near Gaza, about 292 A.D. At an early age he went to 
Alexandria as a student, and was converted to Chris- 
tianity. Returning to Palestine, he retired from the 
world, passed many years in the desert, and gained a 
wide reputation by his austerities. Many monasteries 
were founded by him or by the influence of his example. 
Died about 372. 

See Saint Jerome, “Vita Hilarioni;’ Battier, “‘Vies des 
Saints.’” 

Hilarius. See Hivary. 

Hi-la/ri-us, surnamed D1Ac/onus, a native of Sar- 
dinia, lived about 350 A.D., and became a deacon of the 
church in Rome. He was an adversary of Arianism, 

Hil/a-ry, [Lat. Hiva’rius; Fr. HIvatre, e’lar’,] a 
native of Sardinia, was chosen Bishop or Pope of Rome in 
461 A.D., as successor to Leo I. In 449 he had officiated 
as legate at the Council of Ephesus, where he zealously 
opposed the Eutychians. The events of his pontificate 
were unimportant. It appears that he claimed the pre- 
eminence of the see of Rome. He died in 467, and was 
succeeded by Simplicius. 

Hilary or Hilarius, [Fr. Hrvarre, elar’,] SAINT, 
an orthodox theologian, was born at Poitiers, (Pictavi,) 


He died, at 


in Gaul, of which place he became bishop about 350 A.D. 
He took a prominent part in defence of Athanasius 
against the Arians, for which he was banished to Phrygia 
in 356. In 359, at the Council of Seleucia, he defended 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and afterwards published a 
violent invective against the Arian emperor Constantius, 
whom he denounced as Antichrist. Having returned 
to Italy and Gaul, he laboured zealously to purge the 
churches of heresy. He wrote a “Treatise on Synods,” 
a “Commentary on Saint Matthew,” and a few other 
works. Died in 367 A.bD. 

See Cave, “‘Scriptores Ecclesiastici ;? TitLEMoNT, ‘‘ Mémoires,” 

Hilary or Hilarius, Sain’, was born about 400 
A.D., probably in Gaul or Belgium. He became Bishop 
of Arles in 429, and was highly esteemed for piety and 
learning. His contest with Leo, Bishop of Rome, forms 
an important epoch in the history of the Gallic Church, 
Celidonius, a bishop, having been deposed by a council 
at which Hilarius presided, appealed to Leo, who rein- 
stated him, and, supported by an edict of the emperor 
Valentinian III., deprived Hilarius of his bishopric 
because the latter refused to own the supremacy of 
Rome. This was one of the first efforts made to build 
up the papal. power. Died in 449. His “Eulogy on 
Honoratus” is much admired. 

See BeLtvarmin, “‘ De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis ;’? TrLLEMONT, 
“Mémoires ;”’ ‘‘ Gallia Christiana.” 

Bil’da, SAINT, a grand-niece of Edwin, King of North- 
umbria, was converted to Christianity in her childhood, 
became abbess of the convent of Heorthen (afterwards 
Whitby) about 660, and died in 680 A.D. 

Hil’de-bald, |Lat. HirprBa’bus,] King of the 
Ostrogoths in Lombardy. After Belisarius had con- 
quered the Ostrogoths, they proclaimed Hildebald their 
king at Pavia in540 A.D. The next year he gained a 
victory over the Komans, soon after which he was assas- 
sinated by one of his guards. 

See Jornanpgs, ‘‘De Regnorum Successione ;’”? Gipson, “ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Hil’de-bert, [Lat. HILDEBER’TUS,] a French prelate 
and poet, born at Lavardin in 1057, became Archbishop 
of Tours in 1125. He was eminent for his piety and 
learning, and was one of the best writers of his time. 
His works are written in Latin, and consist of epistles, 
sermons, and poems. Died in 1134. 

See *‘ Gallia Christiana ;” ‘‘ Vita Hildeberti,”’ prefixed to his Works, 
published by BEAUGENDRE in 1708. 

Hildebertus. See HILDEBERT. 

Hildebrand. See Grecory VII. 

Hildebrandt, hil’deh-brant’, (FERDINAND THEO- 
DOR,) a German historical painter, and one of the most 
eminent masters of the Dusseldorf school, was born at 
Stettin in 1804. He studied under W. Schadow at Ber- 
lin, and settled at Dusseldorf. Among his works are 
“King Lear and Cordelia,” (1826,) ‘‘Tancred and Clo- 
rinda,” (1828,) and “Othello relating his Adventures 
to Desdemona,” (1848.) 

Hildebrandt, (GrorG FRIEDRICH,) a German phy- 
sician and naturalist, born at Hanover in 1764, wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘Manual of Human Anatomy,” 
(4 vols., 1789-92.) Died in 1816. 

Hil/de-gard’ or Hildegarde, Satnt, a German nun, 
born in 1098, became abbess of Saint Rupert’s Mount, 
near Bingen, on the Rhine. Died in 1180. 

See J. C. Dann, ‘ Die heilige Hildegardis ; historische Abhand- 
lung,”’ 1832. 

Hildenbrand, von, fon hfl’den-brant’, (VALENTIN 
JOHANN,) a German medical writer, born in Vienna in 
1764: died in 1818. 

Hil’ders-ham, (ARTHUR,) an English Puritan divine, 
born in Cambridgeshire in 1563. He held the living of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch from 1593 until his death. He was 
a grand-nephew of Cardinal Pole, and was related to 
the royal family. He wrote various theological works, 
and was esteemed a shining light among the Puritans. 
Died in 1631. : 

Hil’deS-ley, (MARK,) an English theologian, born 1 
Kent in 1698. He became Bishop of Sodor and — 
in 1755, and caused the Bible to be translated into th 
Manx language. Died in 1772. ‘ 

See WEEDON BuT er, ‘‘ Memoirs of M. Hildesley,”’ 1799- 
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Hil/dreth, (RICHARD,) an American journalist and 
historian, was born in Deerfield, Massachusetts, June 
28, 1807. He graduated at Harvard in 1826, and, while 
studying law, contributed numerous articles to magazines. 
Admitted to the bar in Boston in 1830, he abandoned 
the legal profession at the expiration of two years, to 
accept the position of associate editor of the ‘ Boston 
Atlas,” which soon became one of the ablest Whig jour- 
nals in New England. His health having failed, he spent 
the year 1835 in Florida, and while there wrote “ Archy 
Moore,” an anti-slavery novel. It was republished and 
favourably reviewed in England, and an enlarged edition, 
under the title of “The White Slave,” was issued in the 
United States in 1852. In 1837 he furnished to ‘the 
columns of the “Atlas” a series of articles which con- 
tributed powerfully towards defeating schemes then on 
foot for the annexation of Texas. _He took a conspicuous 
part in the Presidential canvass which resulted in the 
nomination and election of General Harrison. He also 
gave to the public during this period his ‘‘ Despotism 
in America,” an able review of the social, political, and 
economical aspects of slavery in the United States, to 
which he added in 1854 a chapter on the “ Legal Basis of 
Slavery.” His health having again failed, he embarked 
in 1840 for British Guiana, and, during a residence of 
three years at Georgetown, the capital, wrote his “Theory 
of Morals,” published in 1844, and “Theory of Politics, 
or an Inquiry into the Foundation of Governments and 
the Causes and Progress of Political Revolutions,” issued 
in 1853. Mr. Hildreth is best known, however, by his 
“History of the United States of America,” from the 
discovery of the continent to the close of the Sixteenth 
Congress in 1820, (6 vols. 8vo, 1849-52.) It was pro- 
jected while the author was a student at Harvard. The 
work has been variously criticised; but all agree in 
classing it among the standard histories of our country. 
Died at Florence in July, 1865. 


See Duyckinck, ‘Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. ; 
CLEVELAND, “Compendium of American Literature,” 


Hildreth, (SamMurEL Prescorr,) M.D., an. American 
physician, born in Massachusetts in 1783. He settled 
in Ohio in 1806. His principal works are a ‘‘ Pioneer 
History of the Ohio Valley,” (1848,) and ‘ Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs of the Early Settlers of Ohio,” 
(1852.) Died at Marietta, Ohio, in 1863. 

Hill, (Aaron,) an English writer, born in London in 
1685. About the age of sixteen he went to Constanti- 
nople, and by the aid of his kinsman, Lord Paget, visited 
several countries of the East. In 1709 he published a 
“ History of the Ottoman Empire.” Soon after he became 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, and wrote ‘ Elfrida,” 
a tragedy, which was followed by several other dramas. 
The most successful of these are “ Alzira” and ‘ Zara,” 
adapted from Voltaire. He wrote a satire on Pope, who 
had noticed him in the “¢ Dunciad” in terms which some 
think rather complimentary. Died in 1750. 

See ‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Hill, (ABRAHAM,) an English gentleman and scholar, 

born in 1632, He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
A volume of his “‘ Letters” was published in 1767. Died 
in 1721. 
t Hill, (AMBROSE PoWELL,) an American general, born 
in Culpepper county, Virginia, about 1825, graduated at 
West Point in 1847, He fought against the Union at 
Bull Run, July, 1861, and became a major-general about 
June, 1862, He commanded a division at the battles of 
Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mill in June, and at the 
second battle of Bull Run, August 29, 1862. In the 
next month he served at Harper’s Ferry and Antietam. 
He commanded a division at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December, 1862, and at Chancellorsville, May, 
1863. For his services in the latter action he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-general. He directed a 
corps at the battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, and in 
the several battles fought by Generals Grant ‘and Lee 
in 1864, at the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court-House 
Cold Harbour, etc. He was killed in a battle near 
Petersburg on the 2d of April, 1865. 


See ‘Southern Generals,’’ New York, 1865; Tenney, 
aud Naval History of the Rebellion.”’ 


Hill, (Danie H.,) an American general, born in South 
Carolina about 1824, graduated at West Point in 1842, 
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He commanded a division at the battles of Mechanics- 
ville and Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, and South Moun- 
tain, September, 1862. He attempted to take Newbern, 
North Carolina, in March, 1863, but failed, and served 
under General Bragg at Chickamauga the same year. 
He commanded at Augusta, Georgia, in February, 1865. 

Hill, (DAvip Ocravius,) a Scottish landscape-painter, 
born at Perth im 1802. He has been for many years 
secretary to the Royal Scottish Academy. His subjects 
are chiefly Scottish scenes. He produced an illustrated 
work entitled ‘The Land of Burns.” 

Hill, (FREDERICK,) a brother of Sir Rowland Hill, 
noted for his efforts to reform prison-discipline and to 
prevent crime, was appointed about 1835 inspector of 
prisons in Scotland. He published an able work, entitled 
“* National Education: its Present State and Prospects,” 
and “Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies,” (185 3.) 

Hill, (GrorGE;) D.D., a Scottish divine, born at Saint 
Andrew’s in 1750. He was principal of Saint Mary’s 
College, in his native town, and succeeded Dr. Robert- 
son as leader of the General Assembly. He published, 
besides other works, “ Lectures on Divinity,’’ which are 
commended by Dr. Chalmers, who said, ‘1 am not sure if 
I can recommend a more complete manual of divinity.” 
Died in 1819. 

See GeorGr Cook, ‘‘ Life of George Hill.” 

Hill, (Georce,) an American contemporary poet. 
born at Guilford, near New Haven. Among his prin- 
cipal poems are “* The Ruins of Athens,” and “ Titania.” 

See Griswo.p’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.’’ 


Hill, (Issac,) a journalist, born in Asaburnham, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1788. He was for many years editor of 
the “New Hampshire Patriot,” a Democratic journal, 
was elected a United States Senator for New Hampshire 
in 1830, and Governor of that State in 1836. Died in 1851. 

Hill, (Sir JoHN,) an English writer and literary quack, 
born at Spalding in 1716. He obtained skill asa botanist, 
made and sold quack medicines, and edited ‘The In- 
spector,” a journal which owed its success to the scandal 
it contained. He was refused admission to the Royal 
Society on account of his doubtful character, and sought 
revenge by writing a review of their works. His ‘* Vege- 
table System,” in 26 vols., with splendid plates, sold 
at one hundred and sixty guineas per copy. He was 
knighted by the King of Sweden, to whom he had pre- 
sented a copy of the last-named work. Died in 1775. 

Garrick has defined his merits in the following epigram: 

“For physic and farces, his rival there scarce is; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 

See Disrak tt, ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors.” 

Hill, (JoserH,) an English scholar, born near Leeds 
in 1625, became minister of an English church at Mid- 
delburg, Holland. He published an improved edition 
of Schrevelius’s “‘ Greek Lexicon,” (1676.) Died in 1707. 

Hill, (MarrHew DaAveENnpor?,) a brother of Frederick, 
noticed above, born in Birmingham about 1792, became 
a barrister. He was one of the active members of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
laboured with zeal and success to procure amendments 
of the laws. He was one of the chief promoters of 
“juvenile reformatories.” 

Hill, (Sir RICHARD,) born in 1733, a brother of Row- 
land, was member of Parliament for Salop, and some- 
times preached in the Calvinistic Methodist chapels. He 
wrote a few religious works. Died in 1808. 

Hill, (Roser',) a self-taught English linguist, born at 
Miswell in 1699, was a tailor by trade. He was master 
of several ancient languages, and wrote “Criticisms on 
Job,” and a few other works. Died in 1777. 

See “* Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol. i., 1839. 

Hill, (Rev. ROWLAND,) a popular preacher and dis- 
ciple of Whitefield, was born at Hawkstone, England, 
in 1744. He was the son of Sir Rowland Hill, and uncle 
of General Lord Hill. After leaving college he was 
ordained a deacon of the Anglican Church, but soon 
became a zealous and eloquent preacher among the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. Addressing the people in the streets, 
the open air, or wherever he could gain audience, he 
made many converts in various parts of the kingdom. 
In 1783 he built Surrey Chapel, London, in which he 
preached about fifty winters. He was the author of ‘ Vil- 
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lage Dialogues,” and other works. Southey, in refer- 
ence to a particular occasion, says, ‘‘His manner was 
animated and striking, sometimes dignified and impress- 
ive. The purport of his sermon was good,—nothing 
fanatical, nothing enthusiastic.” Died in 1833. 


See J. SHerman, “Memorial of the late Rev. R. Hill, chiefly 
consisting of Anecdotes,” etc., London, 1851; E. Sipney, “‘ Life of 
the Rev. Rowland Hill,”? 1834; WiLLiAM Jones, ‘Memoirs of the 
Life of Rev. Rowland Hill.” 


Hill, (ROWLAND,) VISCOUNT, an English general, born 
at Prees, Shropshire, in 1772, was the second son of Sir 
John Hill, and nephew of the Rev. Rowland Hill. He 
entered the army as ensign in 1790, and obtained the 
rank of colonel in 1800. In 1806 he was made a major- 
general and appointed on the staff. In 1808 he served 
in Portugal, under Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John 
Moore, until the battle of Corunna. Promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1809, he was employed 
several years in the Peninsular war, and gained a high 
reputation in his profession. In 1814 he was raised to 
the peerage, as Baron of Almarez and Hawkstone. He 
took part in the battle of Waterloo in 1815, and after- 
wards was second in command of the army of occupation 
in France. Lord Hill was commander-in-chief of the 
army from 1828 until 1842, when he resigned and was 
created a viscount. He died in 1842, and left the title to 
his nephew, Sir Rowland Hill. 


‘ See E. Srpney, ‘‘ Life of Viscount Hill,’ 1850; Napier, “‘ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War.” 


Bill, (Sir ROWLAND,) an Englishman, known as the 
author of the cheap postage system, was born at Kid- 
derminster in 1795. In 1837 he wrote a pamphlet on 
“ Post-Office Reform, its Importance and Practicability.” 
Through his persistent efforts, a bill was passed in the 
session of 1839-40 to reduce the rate of postage and 
render it uniform. The postage has since been further 
reduced, and letters are now carried for one penny each 
to any part of the United Kingdom. The people ex- 
pressed their gratitude for this benefit by a present of 
413,000 raised by subscription. He was appointed 
secretary to the postmaster-general in 1846, and sole 
secretary to the post-office in 1854. 

Hill, (S. W.,) a recent American painter, of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, has particularly distinguished himself 
by his landscapes and fruit-pieces. 

Hill, (THomas,) a mathematician and Unitarian min- 
ister, born at New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1818, 
graduated at Harvard in 1843. He published, besides 
other works, “Geometry and Faith,” and contributed 
many articles to the ‘‘ North American Review” and the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” In 1859 he succeeded Horace 
Mann as president of Antioch College, Ohio. He in- 
vestigated the properties of curves with success. 

Hill, (THomas Forp,) an English antiquary and philol- 
ogist, published “‘ Ancient Erse Poems.” Died in 1795. 

Hill, (Wititam,) D.D., an American divine, born in 
Cumberland county, Virginia, in 1769. He graduated 
at Hampden-Sidney College in 1788. From 1800 to 
1834 he was pastor of the Presbyterian church in Win- 
chester, where he died in 1852. 

Hil’lard, (GrorRGE STILLMAN,) an eminent American 
writer, lawyer, and orator, born in Machias, Maine, in 
1808. While pursuing his collegiate course at Harvard, 
(where he graduated in 1828,) he is said to have been 
especially distinguished in declamation and English 
composition. He was afterwards for some time asso- 
ciated with George Bancroft in his Round Hill Seminary 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, and in 1833 was. ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston. Besides attending to 
an extensive professional business, he has since twice 
visited Europe, and has been a member of both branches 
of the Massachusetts legislature. He is author of a great 
number of orations, lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
and contributions to the “ Christian Examiner,” “ North 
American Review,” etc. In 1852 he was selected by the 
authorities of Boston to deliver the eulogy on the char- 
acter of Daniel Webster. The next year appeared his 
“Six Months in Italy,” (in 2 vols. r2mo,) which had 
reached the fifth edition in 1855. “Mr. Hillard’s work,” 
says the “London Quarterly Review” for April, 1858, 
‘cig that of a scholar and a gentleman, a man of sense 
as well as of taste and feeling. His style is pointed and 
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full of happy expressions and striking images.” Among 


other literary labours, Mr. Hillard has edited the 
Poetical Works of. Spenser, (in 5 vols. 8vo.) He was 
for some time associate editor of the “ Jurist,” and was 
for several years one of the principal editors of the 
“Boston Courier.” He contributed several important 
articles to the ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia,” including 
those on Alexander and Edward Everett and Rufus 
Choate. 

Hillebrand, hil’/leh-brant’, (JosEPH,) a German ph- 
losophical writer, born near Hildesheim in 1788. He 
published, among other works, ‘‘ The Philosophy of the 
Spirit,” (2 vols., 1835,) and “The German National 
Literature since the Beginning of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” (2 vols., 1845.) 

Hillel, a famous Jewish rabbi, born at Babylon about 
IIO B.C., was descended from King David. He went 
to Jerusalem at the age of forty, acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the law, and was chosen president of the 
Sanhedrim about 30 B.c. The origin of the Talmud or 
Mishna is ascribed to Hillel, who was the leader of a 
numerous school or party. He died at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years. 

Hillel, a noted rabbi, supposed to have lived about 
300 A.D., was a descendant of the preceding. He re- 
formed the Jewish calendar by means of a cycle of nine- 
teen years. ’ 

Hiller, hil’ler, (FreRDINAND,) a celebrated German 
composer, born of Jewish parents at Frankfort, October 
24, 1811. His oratorio of the “Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem” (1840) was received with great applause. In 1851 
he was made director of the Italian Opera at Paris. 

See Brockuaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Hiller, (Marruaus,) a German Orientalist, born at 
Stuttgart in 1646, was professor of Oriental languages 
and theology at Tiibingen. He wrote a “ Latin- Hebrew 
Lexicon,” (1685.) Died in 1725. 

Hiller, von, fon hil’/ler, (JOHANN,) BARON, an Aus- 
trian general, born at Neustadt, near Vienna, in 1754. 
In 1809 he obtained command of the sixth corps of the 
army of the archduke Charles. Although he was de- 
feated by Napoleon at Landshut in April, he contributed 
greatly to the success of the Austrians at Aspern in the 
next month. Died in 1819. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hillerup, hil/leh-rup’, (FREDERIK CHRISTIAN,) a 
Danish poet, born at Vedelsborg in 1793, published a 
work called “ Italica,” (1829,) and ‘“‘ New Poenis,” (‘‘ Nye 
Digte,”) in 1854. 

Hill’house, (JAMEs,) an American lawyer, born in 
Connecticut in 1754. He was a Senator of the United 
States from 1794 to 1810. Died in 1832. 

Hillhouse, (James A.,) an American poet, son of the 
preceding, born at New Haven in 1789. He removed 
to New York City, and married Cornelia Lawrence in 
1824. His first poem, “The Judgment, a Vision,” ap- 
peared in 1812. He also wrote the following admired 
dramas : ‘‘ Percy’s Masque,” “‘ Hadad,” and “ Demetria.” 
Died in 1841. 


See Griswotp, “ Poets and Poetry of America;’? DuycKINcK, 
**Cyclopzedia of American Literature,’’ vol. ii. ; CLEVELAND, ‘‘ Com- 
pendium of American Literature ;?? ‘‘ North American Review’? for 
January, 1840. 


Hilliard, hil’yard, (HENRY W.,) a lawyer and poli- 
tician, born in Cumberland county, North Carolina, in 
1808. He was a Whig, and represented a district of 
Alabama in Congress from 1845 to 1851. In 1857 he 
joined the Democratic party. 

Hilliard, hil’/yard, (NicHOLAs,) an English painter, 
born at Exeter in 1547, learned the trade of a jeweller, 
and afterwards became eminent as a miniature-painter. 
He executed an admired portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and was patronized by Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
Died in 1619. a 

Hil’/ton, (JoHN,) an English composer and musician, 
was admitted to the degree of bachelor of music at 
Cambridge in 1626. He composed anthems, Songs 
catches, etc. Died about 1656. i 

Hilton, (WALrER,) an Eniish monk of oe mie 
century, lived at Sheen, and wrote “The Laddet 
fection.” 
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Hilton, (WILLIAM,) a successful English historical 
painter, born at Lincoln in 1786. About 1800 he became 
a student in the Royal Academy, and in 1804 exhibited 
his ‘Hector reinspired by Apollo.” In 1819 or 1820 
he was elected a member of the Academy, and in 1825 
succeeded Fuseli as keeper of that institution. He at- 
tained a high rank among the English artists of his time. 
Among his best works are ‘“ Nature blowing Bubbles,” 
and “The Graces teaching Cupid to play on the Lyre.” 
Died in 1839. 


See Pi_k1nGron’s “ Dictionary of Painters.” 


Hi-me’ri-us, [‘Ivépso¢,]| an eminent Greek sophist of 
Prusa, Bithynia. He became master ofa celebrated school 
in Athens, and afterwards secretary of the emperor Julian 
at Antioch about 362 A.D. He composed many orations, 
of which about twenty are extant. His style is rather 
bombastic. Among his pupils were Gregory Nazianzen 
and Saint Basil. He was always a pagan, but moderate 
or friendly to the Christians. 

Hi-mil’co or Hi-mil/con, a Carthaginian navigator, 
the date of whose adventures is unknown. Pliny states 
that he sailed northward from Gades on a voyage of dis- 
covery about the time that Hannoexplored the western 
coast of Africa. Ik. Festus Avienus quotes him as his 
authority for an account, of the islands of the Hiberni 
and Albioni, 

Himilco or Himilcon, an able Carthaginian general, 
who was joined with Hannibal in the command of a large 
army in the war against Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 
He took Agrigentum after a long siege, during which 
the death of Hannibal left him sole commander, (406 
B.C.) He defeated Dionysius about 405, soon after which 
peace was concluded. ‘lhe war having been renewed in 
397 B.C., Himilco raised an army of 100,000 men, with 
which he marched victoriously to the gates of Syra- 
cuse. While he was besieging this city, his army was 
wasted by pestilence and defeated by the Syracusans. 
He escaped to Carthage and killed himself. 

See Dioporus Sicutus, books xiii., xiv., and xx. 


Himilco or Himilcon was commander of the fleet 
of Carthage, on the coast of Sicily, in 214 B.c., while 
Marcellus commanded the Romans in that island, He 
landed an army in 213, gained some advantages, and, 
having failed in an attempt to relieve Syracuse, died of 
pestilence in 212 B.C. 

Himly, him/lee, (KARL Gusrav,) a German physician, 
born at Brunswick in 1772, was professor of medicine at 
Gottingen. He was distinguished for his skilful treat- 
ment of diseases of the eyes, on which he published a 
valuable work. Died in 1837. 

Himmel, him/mel, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man composer, born in the duchy of Brandenburg in 
1765, was appointed chapel-master at Berlin about 1796. 
Among his best works are the operas of “ Fanchon” and 
“The Sylphs.” Died in 1814. 

See Fris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”” 


Hinch/cliffe, (Joun,) an English divine and orator, 
born at Westminster in 1731. He became head-master 
of Westminster School in 1764, and Bishop of Peter- 
borough in 1769. Died in 1794. 

Hinckeldey, hink/kel-di, (KARL Lupwic FRIED- 
RICH,) a Prussian administrator, born near Meiningen 
in 1803. He became minister or prefect of police in 
Berlin in 1848. He was killed in a duel in 1856. 

Hinckelmann, hink’kel-man’, (ABRAHAM,) a Ger- 
man Orientalist, born at Dobeln in 1652, published an 
edition of the Koran, (1694,) said to be the first ever 
printed in Arabic. Died in 1695. 

Hinck’ley, (Joun,) an English clergyman, born in 
1617, was rector of Drayton. Died in 1695. i 
; Hinemar, hink/mar, a learned French prelate, born 
in 806 A.D., entered the Abbey of Saint-Denis in child- 
hood. He acquired much influence, and became a fa- 
vourite at the court of Charles the Bald. In 845 he was 
elected Archbishop of Rheims. He distinguished him- 
self by his firmness in defending the Church against the 
encroachments of the papal and royal power. He wrote 
besides other works, two treatises on Predestination in 
one of which he attempts to refute the famous Erigena. 
He is censured for his severity to Godeschalcus, who 


was confined in a dungeon for his heretical opinions oa 
the question of predestination. Died in 882 a.p. 

See “Gallia Christiana ;’”’? W. F. Gess, “ Merkwiirdigkeiten aug 
dem Leben und den Schriften Hinemar’s,’? 1806; ‘t Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Hincks, (Rev. EDWARD,) distinguished for his know- 
ledge of Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions, was born in 
Cork, Ireland, about 1791. Died about 1866. 

Hind, (JoHN RUuSSELL,) an eminent English astron- 
omer, born at Nottingham in 1823. He obtained in 
1840 a situation in the Royal Observatory at Gréenwich. 
In 1845 he removed to another observatory in Regent’s 
Park, London, where he has had remarkable success as 
an observer. He discovered, besides several comets, ten 
telescopic planets, namely, Iris, (1847,) Flora, (1847,) 
Victoria, (1850,) Irene, (1851,) Melpomene, Fortuna, 
Calliope, and Thalia, (all in 1852,) Euterpe, (1853,) and 
Urania, (1854.) He wrote several works, among which 
is ‘The Solar System: a Descriptive Treatise on the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets,” (1852.) 

Hind’man, (THomas C.,) an American general, born 
in Tennessee about 1818. He lived in Arkansas before 
the civil war, and wasa member of Congress. He com- 
manded the rebel forces at Prairie Grove, Arkansas, in 
December, 1862, and served as major-general at the 
battle of Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863. 

Hinojosa y Carbajal, e-no-H0’s4 e kar-ba-HAl’, 
(ALVARO DE,) a Spanish poet, who lived about 1620. 

See LonGFELLOow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Hinrichs, hin’riks, (HERMANN FRImDRICH WIE- 
HELM,) a German philosopher, born in Oldenburg in 
1794, published “The Genesis of Science,” (‘*Genesis 
des Wissens,” 1835,) and other works. 

Hin/ton, (JoHN Howarp,) an English writer on his- 
tory and theology, was born probably about 1800. He 
became minister of a Baptist congregation in Devon- 
shire Square, London. He published, besides other 
works, “The History and Topography of the United 
States of North America,” (2 vols., 1832.) 

Hiob, the German of Jon, which see. 

Hiooen- or Hiouen-Thsang or Youen-Thsang, 
yoo’én-tsang, a celebrated Chinese traveller and priest 
of Booddha, was born about 602 A.D. He travelled 
in Hindostan and other countries, of which he wrote de- 
scriptions. He translated into the Chinese many Hindoo 
works on the religion of Booddha. Died in 664 A.D. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hip-par’chus, [Gr. “Imnapyoc; Fr. Hipparque, 
e’park’,| son of Pisistratus, an Athenian, who, in part- 
nership with his brother Hippias, obtained the chief 
power in the state in 527 B.c. He was assassinated by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton in 514. Hippias-survived ; 
but, having rendered himself unpopular by cruelty and 
suspicious habits, (although it is said he was previously 
mild and affable,) he was expelled from Athens m 511. 
He afterwards passed many years at the court of the 
Persian king Darius, served as guide to the Persian 
army which invaded Greece, and was at the battle of 
Marathon, where, accordmg to some writers, he was 
killed, 490 B.C. 

See Hrroporus, books ii., v., vi., and vii. ; TriRLwaxt, * His- 
tory of Greece.” 

Hipparchus, [Gr. “Imrapyoc; Fr. Hipparque; It. 
IpPARCo, ép-par’ko,| the founder of the science of as- 
tronomy, and the greatest astronomer of antiquity, was a 
native of Niczea, in Bithynia. He was of Greek extrac- 
tion, and flourished about 150 8.c. Many of his obser- 
vations were made at Rhodes. His writings are all lost, 
except a “Commentary on Aratus,” which is the least 
important ; but the knowledge of his discoveries has been 
preserved by Ptolemy in his “Syntaxis.” The first who 
made systematic observations, he was also the first who 
discovered that fundamental fact in astronomy,—the 
precession of the equinoxes, A discovery so important 
would have sufficed to immortalize him; but he also 
greatly enriched the science of mathematics, and was 
the first who understood trigonometry, both plane and 
spherical, He invented the planisphere and the stereo- 
graphic projection, and gave rules for the calculation of 
eclipses, by means of which he determined the longitude, 
According to Pliny, who calls him the confidant and 


HIPPARCHUS 


interpreter of nature, Hipparchus, having perceived a 
new star that suddenly. appeared in his time, was stimu- 
lated by it to form his Catalogue of one thousand and 
eighty stars, which is preserved in the “Almagest” of 
Ptolemy. In this operation he used the astrolabe, which 
was probably invented by him. He originated a more 
complete system of geography, and the mode of de- 
termining the position of towns by circles drawn on 
the earth corresponding to those of the celestial sphere. 
Among his lost works were “On the Magnitudes and 
Distances of the Sun and Moon,” “The Movement of 
the Moon in Latitude,” and “On the Retrogradation of 
the Equinoctial and Solstitial Points.” 

See Puiny, ‘‘Natural History;’?? Monrucria, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Mathématiques ;’’ DELAMBRE, “‘ Histoire de ]’ Astronomie ancienne ;”’ 
Dr. Horrer’s article in the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” J. 
A. ScumiptT, “‘ Dissertatio de Hipparcho,” etc., 1689. 

Hipparchus, an Athenian comic poet, who lived 
probably about 300 B.c. 

Hipparque. See HIPpARCHUS. 

Hip’pa-sus, [Gr. ‘Imzacoc,] a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher, born at Metapontum, held, it is said, the doctrine 
that fire was the origin of all things. 

Hippeau, e’po’, (CELESTIN,) a French Jtévateur, 
born at Niort in 1803, published, besides other works, a 
“History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy,” (1833.) 

Hippel, von, fon hip’pel, (THEODOR GOrrLiE,,) a 
German humorist and original thinker, born at Gerdauen, 
in Prussia, in 1741. He studied law, and became in 1780 
burgomaster of Konigsberg. He claimed for women 
admission to civil offices and a greater social equality. 
Among his works are a “ Treatise on Marriage,” (‘‘ Ueber 
die Ehe,” 1774,) “‘ Designs after Nature,” (1790,) an Au- 
tobiography, (1800,) and ““The Education of Women,” 
(1801.) His character was eccentric. Died in 1796. 

See Grrvinus, ‘* Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung,’’ fourth edi- 
tion, vol. v.; W. G. Keser, “Nachrichten und Bemerkungen den 
geheimen Kriegsrath von Hippel betreftend,” 1802; ‘‘ Biographie T. 
G. von Hippel’s zum Theil von ihm selbst verfasst,’’? 1800. 

Hippias. See HippARCHUS and HARMODIUS. 

Hip’pi-as, [‘Ixziac,] a Greek sophist, born at Elis, 
was a contemporary of Socrates. His character is ex- 
hibited by Plato in his dialogue called ‘‘ Hippias Major.” 

Hip’pis-ley or Hippesley, (Sir JOHN Coxr,) an 
Englishman, born in Somersetshire in 1765, was returned 
to Parliament about 1790. He wrote a “ Treatise on 
Prison Discipline,” (1823.) Died in 1825. 

Hip’po or Hip’pon, ["Itzwy,| a Greek philosopher, 
who is supposed to have lived in the fifth century B.c., 
and to have been a native of Samos, or of Rhegium. He 
held that moisture, or water, is the principle of all things, 
and derived much of his system from Thales. 

See Brucker, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Hippocrate. See HIPPOCRATES. 

Hip-poc’ra-tés, [Gr. ‘Immoxparne ; Fr. H1ppocraTE, 
e’po’krat’ ; It. IPPOCRATE, ép-pok’R4-ta,] the most emi- 
nent physician of antiquity, justly styled the “‘ Father of 
Medicine,” was born in the island of Cos in 460 B.c., 
and was contemporary with Socrates and Plato. He was 
the son of Heraclides, a descendant of Esculapius, from 
whom he derived his first lessons in medicine. His 
family, the Asclepiade, for many generations had prac- 
tised the same art. The materials for writing his per- 
sonal history are deficient. He is said to have studied 
medicine at Athens under Herodicus, and to have Jearned 
philosophy of Gorgias of Leontini, after which he prac- 
tised and taught in Cos, also in Thessaly, and at the court 
of Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, etc. Soranus relates 
that he acquired fame by checking the ravages of the 
plague in Athens, and was rewarded with the freedom 
of that city, and with other honours. The story that 
he refused the invitation and magnificent offers of Ar- 
taxerxes, is by some discredited. 

His superior talents, his rare sagacity, his signal suc- 
cess, and his devoted humanity, inspired universal con- 
fidence and respect. He had a great number of pupils, 
from whom he exacted an oath that they would never 
abuse their trust by criminal practice, nor divulge pro- 
fessional secrets. e held that the iho is composed 
of four primary elements, fire, air, earth, and water, 
which produce the four cardinal humours, blood, phlegm, 
bile, and black bile. 
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He knew but little of anatomy. | Clazomene, 


HIPPONAX 


He carried forward the reform begun by his ancestors, 
in substituting experiment and observation for specula- 
tive theories. He paid more attention than his prede- 
cessors to diet and changes of weather. Among, the 
most remarkable of his discoveries is that of critical days 
in fevers. Of the numerous (Greek) works ascribed to 
him, it is probable that some were composed by other 
writers, as there were several noted physicians of the 
same name. He died at Larissa, at an age which is 
variously stated between eighty-five and one hundred 
and nine years. As an inventor he is unrivalled by 
any physician of ancient or modern times. Among his 
chief works are ‘ Prognostics,” ‘‘ Epidemics,” ‘* Apho- 
risms,” and ‘On Air, Water, and Locality.” 

See Soranus, ‘‘ Vita Hippocratis,’’ in Fasrictus, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Greeca ;’’? BOERHAAVE, ‘‘ De Studio Hippocratis,’”? 1721; A. bE HAL- 
LER, ‘ Bibliotheca Medico-practica,” 1776; G. CRAMER, ‘“‘ Disser- 
tation sur Hippocrate,’’ 1748; Houcturos, ‘‘ Essai historique et 
critique sur la Vie et les Ecrits d’Hippocrate,” 1840; G. SPRENGEL, 
“© Apologie des Hippocrates und seiner Grundsiatze,”’ 2 vols., 1789- 
92; C. P. Gesner, “ De Divino Hippocrate,”’ 1739; Kari F. Mar- 
cus, ‘‘Dissertatio de Vita Hippocratis,” 1838; A. OETTINGER, 
‘*Hippocratis Vita,”’ 1836. 

Hippocrates, a Syracusan, shared with his brother 
Epicydes the command of the army which defended 
Syracuse against Marcellus, 213 B.c. Died in. 212 B.c. 

Hippocrates or Culos, a noted Greek geometer, 
who lived in the fifth century before Christ. He studied 
at Athens, where he opened a celebrated school. He 
first discovered the quadrature of the lune. 

Hip-po-da-mi’a | Gr. ‘Imodduera] or Hip-pod’a-me, 
a daughter of GQENOMAUS, which see. 

Hip-pod’a-mus [‘Imxddayoc] oF MILETUS, an emi- 
nent Greek architect, lived about 440 B.c. He built 
the Pirzeus of Athens, under the order of Pericles, and 
planned the city of Rhodes, about 408 B.C. 

Hippolyte. See Hipporyrus. 

Hip-pol’¥-te, |‘Imzodvrn,| the Queen of the Amazons, 
was called a daughter of Mars. ‘he poets feigned that 
she had a girdle coveted by Eurystheus, who’ ordered 
Hercules to bring it tohim. She was killed BY Hercules. 

Hip-pol’y-tus, [Fr. Hrppotyre, e’po’lét’; It. Ippo- 
Liro, ép-pol’e-to,] SAINT, a Christian martyr and 
ecclesiastical writer, who has recéntly attracted great 
attention on the part of scholars and theologians. He 
was Bishop of Portus Romanus, the harbour of Rome, 
and the author of numerous learned works, highly ex- 
tolled by Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christian Fathers. 
After occupying the see of Portus Romanus eighteen 
years or more, he suffered martyrdom about 238 A.D. 

In 1842 M. Minas found at Mount Athos a Greek 
manuscript on “Heresies,” which, at first ascribed to 
Origen, was proved by Bunsen to be the lost work of 
Hippolytus, entitled a “ Refutation of all the Heresies.” 
This is a work of great interest and importance as a 
monument of the social state, intellectual improvement, 
and doctrinal belief of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury. Bunsen published in 1852, in English, “ Hippoly- 
tus and his Age; or, The Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodus and A, Severus, and 
Ancient and Modern Christianity Compared,” (in 4 vols.) 

_See Eusrsius, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica;” Saint Jerome, “De 
Viribus illustribus ;”? BArontus, ‘‘ Annales ;” Cave, “Historia Lite- 
raria;”’ C. Worpswortn, ‘‘Saint Hippolytus and the Church of 
Rome,” etc., 1353; DOLLINGER, ‘‘ Hippolytus und Kallistus,”? 1853; 
‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1853. 

Hippolytus, [‘Immodvroc,] a son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte, or Antiope. The poets relate that his step- 
mother Pheedra made to him amorous overtures which 
he rejected, that she then by calumny induced Theseus 
to curse him, and that, at the request of Theseus, Nep- 
tune caused the horses of Hippolytus to become unruly, 
and to drag him until he was dead, 

Hip-pom’e-don, ['Immouédwr,| a Spartan warrior, 
was a son of Agesilaus, and a cousin of King Agis IV. 
He supported Agis in his efforts to reform the Spartan 
institutions. He was living in 220 B.C. 

Hip-po/na, the name of a goddess who presided over 
horses, Her statues were placed in stables, od 
Hip’po-nax, ['Imrévaé,] a Greek poet, who live 

E : 2 Having been 
about 540 B.c., was a native of Ephesus, 1: eyrie 
expelled from that city by its pane he hia ¢ 

He wrote satires, of which only a few "rag 
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HIRAM 


ments now remain. He was the first who employed the 
modification of the Iambic metre termed Choliambic. 

Hi’ram, King of Tyre, began to reign about 1025 B.c. 
He was contemporary with David and Solomon, with 
whom he formed an alliance and always maintained 
friendly relations. He was a wise and successful ruler. 

See I. Kings v., and I. Chronicles xiv. 

Hiranyakasipu. See NARASINGHA. 

Hire, de la. See La Hire. 

Hirnheim, héérn/him, or Hernhaym, hérn’him, 
(HIERONYMUS,) a German monk and writer, born at 
Troppau in 1635; died in 1679. 

Hirsch, héérsh, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German 
economist and numismatist, born in 1698; died in 1780. 

Hirscher, héérsh’er, (JOHANN Baprist,) a Swiss 
Catholic theologian, born near Altorf in 1788. His prin- 
cipal work is ‘Christian Morality,” (‘‘Christliche Mo- 
ral,” 3 vols., 5th edition, 1851.) 

Hirsching, hé€érsh’ing, (FRIEDRICH KARL GOTTLOB,) 
a German antiquary, born at Uffenheim in 1762, became 
professor of philosophy at Erlangen in 1792. He pub- 
lished several useful works, among which are a ‘ De- 
scription of the Best Libraries of Germany,” (4 vols., 
1790,) and a “Historical and Literary Manual of Emi- 
nent Persons who died in the Eighteenth Century,” 
(“ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch beriihmter Perso- 
nen,” etc., 1794-1815, 17 vols.) The last 12 volumes of 
this were edited by J. H. M. Ernesti. Died in 1800, 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Hirschvogel, héérsh/fo’gel, (AUGUSTIN,) a German 
painter and engraver, born at Nuremberg in 1506; died 
in 1560. ; : 

Hirst, (Henry B.,) an American poet, born in Phila- 
delphia in 1813. He studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1843. His first poems appeared in ‘‘Graham’s 
Magazine,” and were favourably received. He after- 
wards published ‘“‘The Coming of the Mammoth, the 
Funeral of Time, and other Poems,” (1845,) and ‘¢ Endy- 
mion, a Tale of Greece, in four cantos,” (1848.) 

Hirt, héért, (ALoys,) a German antiquary and critic, 
born in Baden in 1759. ‘He published ‘‘Architecture 
according to the Principles of the Ancients,” (1809,) and 
other works. Died in 1836. 

Hirt or Hirth, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German Orien- 
talist and writer, born at Apolda in 1719, was professor 
of theology at Jena. Died in 1784. 

Hirtius, hir’she-us, (AULUS,) a Roman consul and gen- 
eral, was a patrician by birth. Cicero, who was his inti- 
mate friend, ‘speaks highly of his talents. He served 
under Cesar in the Gallic war, and supported his_ party 
in the civil war. After the death of Cesar, Hirtius 
joined Brutus against Antony, and was elected consul 
with C. Vibius Pansa. In 43 B.c. these consuls gained 
a victory over Antony at Mutina, (Modena ;) but Hirtius 
was killed in the action. He is supposed to be the 
author of the continuation of ‘‘ Czesar’s Commentaries” 
which forms the eighth book of the “Gallic War,” and 
also of two other treatises on the campaigns of Czesar, 
viz., the Alexandrian and the African. 


See Cicero, ‘ Philippics ;’’ Dion Casstus, books xliv., xlv., xlvi. ; 
Vosstvs, ‘De Historicis Latinis ;? Nrzsuur, ‘ Lectures on Roman 


History.” 

Hirzel, hé€ért’sel, (BERNHARD,) a Swiss Orientalist, 
born at Zurich in 1807, translated the “Sakuntala” of 
Kalidasa from the Sanscrit into German. Died in 1847. 

Hirzel, (Hans Caspar,) a Swiss physician and sen- 
ator, born at Zurich in 1725, wrote a “Treatise on Rural 
ae aap ht and “‘ The Rustic Socrates,” (1761-74.) Died 
in 1803. 

Hisely, héz‘le’, (JEAN Josrpu,) a Swiss historian, 
born in 1800, wrote, in French, “ Researches on William 
‘Lell,” (1843,) and other works on Swiss history. 

Hisham. See HrsHAm. 

Hisinger, hee’sing-er, or Hising, hee’sing, (WIL- 
HELM,) a Swedish mineralogist, born in 1766, published, 
besides other works, ‘ Lethea Suecica, seu petrificata 
Sueciz,” (1837-40.) Died in 1852. 

Histizeus, his-te-ee’us, |Gr. ‘lorvaio¢; Fr. Hisrrte, 
és‘te’4’,| an ‘able and crafty ruler of Miletus, to whom 
Darius intrusted the duty of guarding a bridge over the 
Danube during his invasion of Scythia, about 512 z.c, 
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He refased to desert Darius at the instigation cf Mil- 
tiades ; but he afterwards revolted; and was put to death 
by the Persians about 494 B.c. 

Histiée. See Histi#us.. 

Hita, de, da ee’té, (Gres PEREz,) a Spanish chroni- 
cler, born in Murcia, lived between 1550 and 1600. He 
wrote an interesting work, entitled “The Civil Wars of 
Granada.” 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Hitch’/cock, (Epwarp,) an eminent American geol- 
ogist, born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, May 24, 1793. 
He became pastor of the Congregational church in Con- 
way, Massachusetts, in 1821, and professor of chemistry 
and natural history in Amherst College in 1825. In 1840 
he published his ‘Elementary Geology,” a valuable 
work, which passed through twenty-five or more edi- 
tions. From 1845 to 1854 he was president of Amherst 
College, the prosperity of which increased greatly under 
his direction. He became about 1845 professor of natu- 
ral theology and geology in that institution. Having 
been appointed State geologist for Massachusetts, he 
made a geological survey of that State, and wrote 
“ Reports on the Geology of Massachusetts,” (1833-41.) 
Among his numerous works are “The Geology of the 
Connecticut Valley,” (1823,) “The Religion of Geology 
and its Connected Sciences,” (1851,) and “ Illustrations 
of Surface-Geology,” (1857.) By his exposition of the 
fossil footprints of the Connecticut valley he originated 
a new branch of science, called Ichnology. He published 
in 1848 “ Fossil Footprints in the United States.” He 
was the chief founder and first president of the American 
Geological Association. Died in 1864. 

See ‘‘Silliman’s Journal,” vol. xli.; ‘‘ North British Review”’ for 
February, 1860. 

Hitchcock, (ETHAN ALLEN,) an American writer and 
military officer, a grandson of Ethan Allen, was born in 
Vergennes, Vermont, in 1798. He graduated at West 
Point in 1817, and served in the Seminole war in Florida. 
In the war with Mexico he was attached to the staff of 
General Scott, and in 1847 promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general. He was subsequently sent to Cali- 
fornia, as commandant of the Pacific division, but he 
returned in 1854, and the next year resigned his com- 
mission. He wrote “Swedenborg a Hermetic Philo- 
sopher,” (1858.) Died in 1870. 

Hitchcock, (PETER,) an American jurist, born in 


‘Cheshire, Connecticut, in 1780, graduated at Yale in 


1801. He represented a district of Ohio in Congress 
from 1817 to 1819, and was subsequently judge of the 
supreme court of the State for twenty-eight years, for 
six years of which period he was chief justice. Died 
in 1853. 

Hittorf, hit’torf or he’torf’, (JACQUES IGNACE,) an emi- 
nent architect and antiquary, born at Cologne in 1793, 
was a pupil of Bélanger. He was appointed architect to 
the King of France in 1818, after which he visited Italy. 
He commenced about 1834 the church of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, (in the Italian style,) and designed the remark- 
able works of the Place de Concorde. Among his capital 
works are the Grand Circus, (1840,) the Panorama, the 
roof of which is supported by twelve iron cables, and 
the Cirque-Napoléon, (1851.) M. Hittorf acquired a 
European reputation by these structures, and by his 
writings on classical art, namely, ‘‘ Polychromic Archi- 
tecture of the Greeks,” (1830,) “Modern Architecture 
of Sicily,” (1837,) and “ Ancient Architecture of Sicily.” 
He was a member of the Institute. Died in 1867. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hitzig, hit/sic, (FERDINAND,) a German biblical critic, 
born in Baden in 1807. He became professor of theology 
at Zurich in 1833. His principal works are a “ Transla- 
tion and Exposition of Isaiah,” (1833,) and commentaries 
on the other greater prophets, (1841-50.) 

Hjerne or Hizrne, he-ér’neh, (URBAN,) a Swedish 
physician and naturalist, born in 1641, became first phy- 
sician to the king Carl XI., and vice-president of the 
Council of Mines. He wrote, besides other works, 
“Acta et Tentamina chimica,” (‘‘ Chemical Experiments,” 
1712,) and “Oryctographia Suecana,” (1716.) Died in 
1724. 


See “ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 
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Hjelm, he-élm’, (PETER JAcoB,) a Swedish mineralo- 
gist, born at Wexio in 1746, was president of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Died in 1813. 

jort, he-ort’ or hyort, (PEDER,) a Danish gram- 
marian, born near Copenhagen in 1793. After an ex- 
tensive tour in France and Italy, he became professor 
of German at Sorée. He wrote several successful works 
on grammar, among which are “Tydsk Grammatik for 
Dansktalende,” (“German Grammar for the Use of 
Danes,” 5th edition, 1851,) “ Tydsk Lasebog for Dansk- 
talende,” (‘German Reader for the Use of Danes,” 3d 
edition, 1843,) and “Den Danske Bérneven,” (‘The 
Danish Child’s Friend,” 6th edition, 1852.) 

Hilin, hleen, Hlina, hlee/na, or Lyna, lee/na, [sup- 
posed to be derived from Alyna, to “ warm” or “ become 
warm,” in the Northern mythology, a goddess, whose 
office it is to watch over those whom Frigga wishes to 
guard from peril. As Frigga represents the earth’s 
fertility, so Hlin typifies the mild warmth which protects 
the tender plants from the breath of the Frost-giants. 

Hlodyn, hlo’din, [in all probability the same as Hivu- 
DANA, the Latin name of a deity of the ancient Germans, | 
in the Norse mythology, the mother of Thor, and prob- 
ably another name for Fidrgyn or Fidrgvin, (also called 
the mother of Thor,) the goddess of the earth. Thorpe 
derives it from /aSa, (allied to the English “lade” and 
“load,”) to “heap up,” to “load.” Fidrgynn (as a mas- 
culine noun) was said to be the father of Frigga. 

See Tuorpe’s ‘Northern Mythology,” vol. i. pp. 21 and 170, 

Hlubek, hloo’bék, (FRANZ XAVER WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man writer on rural economy, born in Silesia in 1802. His 
principal works are “ The Nutrition of Plants and Statics 
of Agriculture,” (1841,) and a “Complete Treatise on 
Rural Economy,” (2 vols., 1846.) 

Hoadley or Hoadly, (BENJAMIN,) an English divine, 
born at Westerham in 1676, took orders about 1700. 
His zeal for religious liberty and opposition to the High- 
Church principles caused his promotion in 1715 tothe see 
of Bangor. In 1717 he preached a sermon before the king, 
from which arose the great Bangorian controversy. This 
was maintained by Snape, Law, and other partisans of 
the High Church on one hand, and Hoadley on the other. 
He was made Bishop of Hereford in 1721, and of Win- 
chester in 1734. He wrote a “Life of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke,” and a few other works. Died in 1761. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.’’ 


Hoadley, (BENJAMIN,) M.D., eldest son of the pre- 
ceding, was, born in London in 1705, and graduated in 
1729. In 1742 he was appointed physician to the king’s 
household, and in 1746 to that of the Prince of Wales. 
He wrote “The Suspicious Husband,” a comedy, which 
was successful, and assisted Hogarth in the “ Analysis 
of Beauty.” Died in 1757. 

Hoadley, (Rev. JoHN,) LL.D., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1711. He took orders in 1735, 
and obtained the livings of Wrington, Alresford, etc. 
He wrote several short poems and dramas. Died in 
1776. 

Hoar, (EBENEZER RocKWoop,) an able lawyer, the 
son of Samuel Hoar, noticed below, was born at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, in 1816. His mother was a daugh-~ 
ter of the celebrated Roger Sherman. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1835, studied law, was admitted to the bar 
about 1840, and practised in Boston. In 1859 he was 
appointed a justice of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts, and attorney-general of the United States in 
March, 1869. 

Hoar, (SAMUEL,) a lawyer, born at Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1778, was the father of the preceding. He 
was sent by the Governor of Massachusetts to South 
Carolina in 1844, to protect the rights of certain free 
negro sailors who had been imprisoned in Charleston ; 
but he was driven from that city by a mob before he 
could perform his mission. Died in 1856. 

Hare, (PRINCE,) an English artist and dramatist, 
born at Bath in 1754, was the son of William Hoare, 
noticed below. He studied painting at Rome, and in 
1799 was chosen foreign secretary of the Royal Acad- 
emy. He is chiefly known as the author of dramas, as 
“No Song, No Supper,” “Lock and Key,” etc. Died 
in 1834. 
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Hoare, (Sir RicHarp Cotr,) a noted English anti- 
quary, born in 1758, married in 1783 the daughter of 
Lord Lyttleton, and inherited the title of baronet in 1787. 
He gained distinction as a topographer and antiquarian 
by his “ Ancient and Modern History of Wiltshire,” and 
wrote several other works. Died in 1838. 

Hoare, (WILLIAM,) R.A., an English historical and 
portrait painter, born at Bath about 1706. He was one 
of the original members of the Royal Academy. After 
studying many years at Rome, he returned to Bath, and 
worked with great success, especially in portraits. Died 
in 1792. 

HO/bart, (Sir Henry,) was lord chief justice of the 
court of common pleas in the reign of James I. ‘‘ Ho- 
bart’s Reports” (1641) have been often reprinted. 

Ho’bart, (JoHN HEnry,) D.D., born in Philadelphia 
in 1775, was ordained in 1798. He was successively 
pastor at New Brunswick, Hempstead, and ‘Trinity 
Church, New York, and was chosen Bishop of New 
York in 1816. He published numerous theological] 
works. Died in 1830. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. 

Hobbema or Hobbima, hob’be-m4, (MINDERHOUT ; 
Ger. MEINDERT; Fr. MINARD,) an excellent Flemish 
landscape-painter, was born probably at Coevorden about 
1610. Little is known of-his personal history. His 
favourite subjects were simple rural and sylvan scenes 
diversified by a winding stream, a ruined tower, or a dis- 
tant village. He excelled in perspective and colouring. 
His works are rare, and command very high prices. 
About fifteen thousand dollars has been offered for one. 

See Pi-xineron’s “ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Hobbes, hébz, (fT HoMAS,) a famous English philos- 
opher, born at Malmesbury in 1588. As tutor in the 
family of the Earl of Devonshire, he travelled several 
times on the continent with his pupils, and became ac- 
quainted with Gassendi, Descartes, etc. In 1628 he pub- 
lished a Latin translation of Thucydides, and in 1642 
a treatise on government,—‘“‘ Elementa Philosophica de 
Cive.” He was a royalist in the civil war, and an ad- 
vocate of unconditional obedience to the king. In 1647 
he was mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
(Charles II.,) then in Paris. His treatise on ‘* Human 
Nature” (1650) was followed by the ‘ Leviathan,” (a 
complete system of his philosophy, including his politi- 
cal, moral, and theological views,) which made a great 
sensation, and gave offence to theologians, and—though 
it was hostile to liberal principles—even to the royalists. 
In 1666 this work and his “De Cive” were censured by 
Parliament. Soon after the restoration, he received a 
pension of one hundred pounds. His paradoxical opin- 
ions were warmly controverted by Cudworth, Clarendon, 
and others. In 1675 he published a translation in verse 
of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” which drew from 
Pope the assertion that “his poetry is too mean for 
criticism.” In his old age, which was passed at the 
seat of his patron, the Earl of Devonshire, he published 
a “History of the Civil War from 1640 to 1660,” and 
other works. ‘A permanent foundation of his fame,” 
says Mackintosh, “consists in his admirable style, which 
seems to be the very perfection of didactic language. 
Short, clear, precise, pithy, his language never has more 
than one meaning, which never requires a second 
thought to find... . His little tract on ‘Human Na- 
ture’ has scarcely an ambiguous or a needless word. ... 
Perhaps no writer of any age or nation, on subjects so 
abstruse, has manifested an equal power of engraving 
his thoughts on the mind of his readers. . . . His style so 
stimulates attention that it never tires, and, to those who 
are acquainted with the subject, appears to have as much 
spirit as can be safely blended with reason.” In another 
place he says, “ Hobbes having thus struck affections out 
of his map of human nature, and having totally misunder- 
stood (as will appear in a succeeding part of ue disserta- 
tion) the nature even of the appetites, it is no wonder that 
we should find in it not a trace of the moral sentiments. 
“Hobbes,” says Macaulay, “had, in language more pre 
cise and luminous than has ever been employed bihiets 
other metaphysical writer, maintained that the ms 
i. prince was the standard of right and ity 
housands eagerly welcomed a theory which, 
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exalted the kingly office, relaxed the obligations of mo- 
rality, and degraded religion into a mere affair of state.” 
(“History of England,” vol. i. chap. ii.) 

‘‘ Hobbes’s politics,” says Hume, in his “ History of 
England,” “are fitted only to promote tyranny, and his 
ethics to encourage licentiousness. Though an enemy 
to religion, he partakes nothing of the spirit of skepticism, 
but is as positive and dogmatical as if human reason 
could attain a thorough conviction in these subjects.” 
He lived, however, in formal communion with the An- 
glican Church. Died in 1679. ; 

See “‘ Vita Thome Hobbes,” in Latin verse, by himself, 1679; 
‘Life of Hobbes,”” by RicHARD BLACKBURNE, 1681; ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica ;” Life prefixed to Woop’s ‘‘ Annals ;”? BRUCKER, ‘“‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy ;’? Mackinvosu, ‘‘ View of the Progress of Ethi- 
cal Philosophy ;”? ALLIBONE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Hob’house, (Sir BENJAMIN,) M.P., an English states- 
man, born in 1757, was a prominent member of the House 
of Commons from 1797 to 1818, held several civil offices, 
and was attached to the party of Fox. He wrote a 
“ Treatise on Heresy,” and “ Remarks on France and 
Italy.” Died in 1831. 

Hobhouse, (JOHN Cam,) Lord Broughton, an Eng- 
lish statesman and writer, born in 1786, was a son of the 
preceding. He became intimate at college with Lord 
Byron, in company with whom he visited Spain, Greece, 
and Turkey in 1809. He published in 1812 “ A Journey 
through Albania, and other Provinces of Turkey, with 
Lord Byron,” which is the best account of that country, 
and, in 1816, “‘ Letters on the Hundred Days, or Last 
Reign of Napoleon,” (in 2 vols.) He was elected to Par- 
liament by the Radicals or Liberals of Westminster in 
1819, and obtained some success as a speaker. In 1831 
he became secretary of war in the Whig ministry. He 
was appointed secretary of state for Ireland in 1833, and 
was president of the board of control from 1846 to 1851. 
Died in June, 1869. 


See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1813. 


Hoc’cleve or Oc’cleve, (THoMas,) an early English 
poet and lawyer, is supposed to have been born about 
1370. He wrote “The Story of Jonathan,” and other 
poems. ‘His poetry,” says Hallam, “abounds with 
pedantry, and is destitute of all grace and spirit.” 

Hoche, fdsh or Zosh, (LAZARE,) a French general, who 
rose from a very humble rank in society, was born at 
Montreuil, near Paris, in 1768, and entered the French 
guards at the age of sixteen. He favoured the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, and was made a lieutenant in 1792. Havy- 
ing studied tactics, and served with credit at Thionville, 
Dunkirk, etc., he became in a short time successively 
general of brigade and general of division, and at the 
age of twenty-four commanded the army of the Moselle. 
In 1793 he defeated Wurmser and drove him out of Al- 
sace, soon after which he was arrested by the Jacobin 
leader Saint-Just and imprisoned at Paris. The fall of 
Robespierre in 1794 restored him to liberty and com- 
mand. Employed to subdue the royalists of La Vendée, 
he effected much by his address and moderation, and in 
1795 defeated the enemy at Quiberon. In 1797, com- 
manding the army of the Sambre and Meuse, he opened 
the campaign against the Austrians by a daring passage 
of the Rhine in their presence, and defeated them in 
several actions. In the contest between the Directory 
and the Legislative Councils, Hoche favoured the former, 
who invoked the aid of his army, but soon issued counter- 
orders and employed another in the service. He died, 
of poison, (as was suspected,) in 1797. He was one of 
the noblest spirits and ablest generals that the Revo- 
lution produced, and, if he had lived, might have been a 
formidable rival of Bonaparte, 

_ See Daunov, “ Eloge du Général Hoche,” 1798; Privat, ‘ Notes 
historiques sur la Vie du Général Hoche,” 1798 ; ROUSSELIN, “Vie 
de Lazare Hoche,” 1798; ‘‘Vie et Pensées du Général Hoche,” 
Berne; CHAMPROBERT, ‘Notice historique sur Lazare Hoche,” 
1840 5 Douritte, “ Histoire de Lazare Hoche,” 1844; J. J, ABEL, 

Geschichte der Krankheit und des Todes des Obergenerals L. 
Hoche,”’ 1798. 

Hochstetter, hox’stét’ter, (ANDREAS ADAM,) a Ger- 
man Protestant divine, born at Tiibingen in 1688; died 
in 1717. 

Hocquincourt, @’, do’kAn’koor’, (CHARLES pr 
Moncny,) born in Picardy in 1599, became marshal 6f 


France in 1651, and commanded the royal army which 
was defeated by the Prince of Condé in 1652. He de- 
serted to the Spaniards, and was killed at Dunkirk in 1658. 

Ho/der, H6o/dur, (H6dr,) or Hdd, written also 
Hoder, the blind god in the Norse mythology. Through 
the cunning malice of Loki, he became the slayer of his: 
brother Balder, whose death Wali avenged by killing 
Hoder. (See BALDER, and VALI.) 

Hodge, (CuHartes,) D.D., an eminent American 
theologian, bornin Philadelphia in 1797. He graduated 
at Princeton in 1815, and studied divinity at the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, in which he became professor of 
Oriental and Biblical literature in 1822. In 1840 he suc- 
ceeded to the chair of didactic and exegetical theology, 
and in 1852 added to it the professorship of polemic 
theology. In1825 Dr. Hodge established, and, with but 
one brief interruption, has since edited, the ‘ Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review.” It is now the oldest 
theological quarterly in America. It was the chief organ 
of the Old-School division of the Presbyterian Church, 
Two volumes of his contributions to this “ Review,” en- 
titled “ Princeton Theological Essays,” were published 
in 1846-47, and a third volume, ‘ Reviews and Essays,” 
in 1857. 

Hodges, hdj’ez, (NATHANIEL,) an English physician, 
who practised in London, and gained distinction by his 
faithful services during the great plague of 1665, when the: 
most of the doctors fted from the danger. He wrote, in 
Latin, an account of this calamity, (1672.) He died in 
prison for debt in 1684. 

Hodges, (WILLIAM,) R.A., an English painter, born. 
in London about 1744. He painted Jandscapes with 
moderate success, and was employed as draughtsman 
in Captain Cook’s second yoyage, (1772-) He after- 
wards visited India and painted some Indian views. He 
published “ Select Views in India,” (2 vols., 1788,) and 
“ Travels in India in 1780-83,” (1793-) Died in 1797. 

H6d¢g/kin-son, (EaTon,) born at Anderton, Cheshire, 
in 1789, is distinguished for his researches respecting the 
strength of iron pillars, rails, etc. He discovered that 
an iron rai] in the form of an inverted letter T will sup- 
porta greater pressure than any other. From numerous, 
experiments he derived formule for solid and hollow 
iron pillars, which are generally adopted. He co- 
operated with Mr. Stephenson in the construction of the 
tubular Britannia bridge about 1845. He wrote several 
valuable treatises on the strength of iron and other ma- 
terials used in building. Died in 1861. 

Héddg’son, (FRANCIS,) an English poet, born in 1781, 
was a friend of Lord Byron, and provost of Eton College. 
He produced a version of Juvenal, (1808,) ‘“‘ Sacred 
Lyrics,” (1842,) and other poems. Died in 1852. 

Hodgson, (Rev. JoHN,) an English antiquary, pub- 
lished a ‘History of Northumberland,” (vol. i., 1827 ; 
vol. iii., 1841.) Died in 1845. 

Hodgson, (RoBeErt,) an English divine, was a nephew 
of Bishop Porteus. He became Dean of Carlisle in 1820.. 
He published, besides numerous sermons, a “ Life of 
Bishop Porteus,” (1811,) and edited the works of Porteus, 
(6 vols., 1816.) Died in 1844. ; 

Hodierna, o-de-ér’na, or Adierna, 4-de-ér’na, (GI- 
AMBAYTISYA,) a Sicilian astronomer and priest, born at, 
Ragusa in 1597, verified the positions of the fixed stars, 
and discovered the motions of Jupiter’s satellites. His 
“ Medicezorum Ephemerides” (1656) is the first book, 
says Lalande, “in which we find observations on the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites.” He wrote a treatise on 
the System of Saturn, (1657,) and other works. Died 
in 1660. 

Hodius. See Hopy. 

Ho’dy, [Lat. Ho’pius,] (Humpury,) D.D., an Eng 
lish divine and eminent scholar, born at Oldcombe in 
1659. About 1694 he became chaplain to Archbishop 
Tillotson. He was chosen professor of Greek at Oxford 
in 1698, and Archdeacon of Oxford in, 1704. He pub- 
lished an excellent work “On the Original Texts of the 
Bible, and the Greek and Latin Versions,” (‘ De Bibli- 
orum Textis Originalibus,” etc., 1705,) also, “On the 
Illustrious Greek Restorers of the Greek Language,” 
(1742,) which is commended by Hallam. Died in 1706. 

See Dr. Juss, “ Notitia de Vita et Scriptis H. Hodii.” 
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Hoe, (RICHARD MARCH,) born in New York City in 
1812, is known as the inventor of Hoe’s type-revolving 
printing-press, which makes the impression on both sides 
of the sheet at the same time. It is capable of striking 
off, it is said, fifteen thousand copies per hour, and is 
especially useful in large newspaper establishments. 

Hoé, or Hoé von Hoénegg, ho/eh fon ho’eh-nék’, 
(Marruras,) a German theologian and controversialist, 
born in 1580 ; died in 1645. 

See Tausner, ‘‘ Memoria M. Hoé ab Hoénegg,”” Dresden, 1792. 

Hoeck. See A’pinus and Hoek. 

Hoefer, ho’fer, | Fr. pron. ho’fair’,] (JOHANN CHRIS- 
TIAN FERDINAND, a German writer, distinguished for 
his learning and versatility, was born at Doeschnitz, in 
Thuringia, in 1811. He became in 1834 secretary to 
Victor Cousin, whom he assisted in the translation of 
the works of Plato. He left Cousin in 1836, after which 
he studied medicine, and practised several years in Paris. 
In 1843 he was sent to Germany by M. Cousin to 
examine the German methods of medical instruction 
and practice. He published, besides other works, a 
“History of Chemistry from the Earliest Times to the 
Present,” (2 vols., 1842.) In 1851 he was selected by 
MM. Didot to direct their great biographical dictionary, 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” for which he wrote 
able articles on Aristotle, Cassar, Columbus, Descartes, 
Erasmus, and others. 

Hoefken. See HOrKEN. 

Hoefnaeghel, hoof/na4’gel or hoof’n4/Hel, (GEORGE,) 
a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 1545, was painter 
to the Elector of Bavaria. He excelled in water-colour 
painting. Died at Vienna in 1600. 

Hoek or Hoeck, van, vin hook, also written Houk, 
(JAN,) a Flemish painter of history, born at Antwerp 
about 1600, was one of the most skilful pupils of Rubens. 
He worked for a long time in Germany, and was patron- 
ized by the emperor Ferdinand II. | He passed his latter 
years in Antwerp. His design and colouring are highly 
praised He was very successful in portraits. Among 
his master-pieces are “Samson and Delilah,” and ‘ Christ 
on the Cross,” (at Bruges.) Died in 1650. 

See J. C. WevEerman, “‘ De Schilderkonst der Nederlanders.”’ 


Hoek, (Rogert,) a brother of the preceding, born 
in. 1609, was a skilful painter.. He painted miniatures 
which were admired for extreme fineness of touch and 
beauty of colour. His principal works are “The Twelve 
Apostles,” an army, andacamp. Died in 1668. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Hoelderlin. See H6OLDERLIN. 

Hoelty. See Horry. 

Hoeltzlinus. See H6LTrzLinus. 

Hoenir or H6nir, hé/nir, [etymology unknown,] in 
the Norse mythology, a god who, with Lodur, assisted 
Odin in creating mankind. He is supposed to have con- 
tributed as his portion sense or perception, while Odin 
gave breath and vitality, and Lodur animal warmth and 
the flowing (or circulating) blood. (See ODIN.) 

Hoepfner. See HOrrner. 

Hoepken. See HopKEN. 

Hoerberg. See HorbERG. 

Hoeschel. See HoscHEL. - 

Hoest. See Hosv. 

Hoet, hoot, (GERARD,) an eminent Dutch historical 
painter, born at Bommel in 1648. He worked mostly at 
Utrecht and the Hague. Among his chief works are 
‘ the “ Rape of the Sabines,” and the “ Sacrifice of Dido.” 
“The talent of Hoet,” says Descamps, “is known 
throughout Europe. He composed with much genius, 
and his works display vast erudition.” Died in 1733. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Hoeven, van der, van der hoo’ven, (JAN,) an able 
Dutch naturalist, born at Rotterdam in 1801, became 
professor of zoology at Leyden in 1835. His principal 
work is an excellent “Manual of Zoology,” (‘“ Hand- 
boek der Dierkunde,” 2 vols., 1827—33,) which has been 
translated into English, (London, 1854.) His brother 
ABRAHAM (1798-1855) was professor of theology at 
Amsterdam and Utrecht, and was considered one of 
the most eloquent orators of Holland. 

Hoeyer. See Hover. 
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Hofacker, hof’4k’er, (CARL CHRIsToPH,) a German 
jurist, born in Wiirtemberg in 1749; died in 1793. 

Hofer. See HoEFER. 

Hofer, ho’fer, (ANDREAS,) a celebrated Tyrolese pa- 
triot, born in the valley of the Passeyr in 1767. On 
the breaking out of the insurrection against the French 
and the Bavarian government, to which the Tyrol had 
been lately transferred, he entered into secret negotiations 
with the archduke John for the deliverance of: the coun- 
try. In April, 1809, with the assistance ofan Austrian 
army, Hoefer, at the head of the Tyrolese peasantry, 
defeated the French and Bavarian troops at the Ster- 
zinger Moose. In the May following, the Austrians, 
under General Chasteler, suffered a defeat from the 
superior numbers of the enemy near Worg]. Soon after 
this the Tyrolese were again victorious in an engagement 
near Mount Isel; but, the Austrian army being with- 
drawn after the battle of Wagram, the country was once 
more invaded by Marshal Lefebvre. On the 13th of 
August, 1809, Hofer, with his army of Tyrolese peasants, 
signally defeated the French commander near Mount 
Isel, after along and obstinate conflict ; but, overpowered 
at last by the reinforcements sent from France, he took 
refuge in the mountains. Being soon after betrayed by 
a former friend, he was tried at Mantua, and was shot 
in February, 1810. 

See ‘Andreas Hofer und die Tyroler Insurrection,’”? Munich, 
1811; Hormayr, ‘‘ Geschichte Andreas Hofer’s Sandwirths,”’ etc., 
1809; Becker, ‘‘ Andreas Hofer und der Freiheitskampf in Tyrol,” 
3 vols., 1842; ‘‘Memoirs of Andrew Hofer,” translated from the 
German by C. H. Harv; “ London Quarterly Review”’ for July, 1817. 

Hoff, von, fon hoff, (KAkL Ernsr ADOLF,) a German 
geologist, born at Gotha in 1771, wrote a “ History of 
the Natural Changes of the Surface of the Globe,” (5 
vols., 1822-41,) and edited, from 1801 to 1816, “The 
AJmanac of Gotha,” a statistical publication of very 
high character. Died in 1837. 

Hoffbauer, hof’bow’er, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man writer, born at Bielefeld in 1766, published, besides 
other works, ‘‘ Researches into the Diseases of the Soul,” 
(3 vols., 1802-07.) Died in 1827. 

HOff’man, (CHARLES FENNO,) a popular American 
poet and novelist, born in New York in 1806, graduated 
at Columbia College. He studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar about 1828. In 1835 he produced a successful 
descriptive work entitled ‘“‘ Winter in the West.” He 
edited successively “The American Monthly Magazine” 
and “The New York Mirror.” Among his works are 
“The Vigil of Faith, and other Poems,” and a number 
of songs. “No American,” says R. W. Griswold, “is 
comparable to him as a song-writer.” He published in 
1840 “Greyslaer,” a novel. Since about 1850 he has 
been afflicted with a mental derangement. 

See Griswo.p, ‘* Poets and Poetry of America,” and ‘‘ Prose 
Writers of America;” Duyckinck, “‘ Cyclopedia of American Lite- 
rature,”’ vol. ii. 

Hoffman, (Davip,) an eminent American lawyer, 
born in Baltimore in 1784, was professor of law in the 
University of Maryland from 1817 to 1836. He after- 
wards resided in Philadelphia. He published a “Course 
of Legal Study,” which has been highly commended. 
According to Judge Story, “it contains by far the most 
perfect system for the study of the Jaw that has ever 
been offered to the public.” He also wrote or compiled 
“ Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus 
the Wandering Jew,” (2 vols., 1855.) Died in 1854. 


See “ North American Review” for January, 1830. 


Hoffman, of’mén’, (FRANCOIS BxENof?r,) an able 
French critic and dramatic poet, born at Nancy in 1760. 
He produced many successful operas and dramas, among 
which are “ Pheedra,” (1786,) “Adrien,” (1792,) and 
“‘ Stratonice,” a comedy, (1792.) He wrote literary cri- 
tiques for the “Journal de ? Empire” and the “ Journal 
des Débats” for many years. “He had,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, “many qualities of a true critic, —conscience and 
independence. . . . He was learned with variety and 
without pedantry.” Died in 1828. 

See Sainte-Beuve, “ Causeries du Lundi” for February 25, 1850+ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hoffmann, hof’man, (ANDREAS GOTTLI 
theologian, born in the county of Mansfel 
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came professor of theology at Jena in 1822. He pub- 
lished a “ Treatise on Hebrew Antiquities,” (1832,) and 
wrote many articles for the “Encyclopedia” of Ersch 
and Gruber, 

Hoffmann, (Aucusr HEtNRICH,) an eminent lyric 
poet and philologist, called also Hoffmann von Fal- 
lersleben, (f4l/lers-l4’ben,) was born at Fallersleben, in 
Hanover, in 1798. He studied at Gottingen and Bonn, 
and became in 1835 professor of the German language 
and literature at Breslau. He published “‘ German Social 
Songs of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
and “Mines for the History of the German Language 
and Literature ;” also ballads, songs for children, war 
lyrics, and other poems, which are greatly admired for 
their simplicity, fervour, and pathos. 

See LoncFEttow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” ‘‘ Levens- 
schets van A. H. Hoffmann von Fallersleben.”’ 

Hoffmann, (Caspar,) a German physician, born at 
Gotha in 1572, published numerous works on medicine. 
Died at Altdorf in 1648, 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Hoffmann, hof’man, (CHARLES ALEXANDER,) a 
Polish writer, born in Masovia in £798, produced in 1827 
a Polish translation of the works of Dr. Franklin. 
Having been identified with the insurrection of 1830, he 
was driven into exile in 1832. He was the husband of 
Clementina Hoffmanowa, noticed below. 

Hoffmann, (CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED,) a German juris- 
consult, born at Lauban, in Lusatia, in 1692, became 
professor of law at Leipsic in 1718, and afterwards at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He acquired a high reputation 
by his writings, (in Latin,) among which are a “ History 
of the Roman Law of Justinian,” (1720-24,) and ‘ Li- 
brary of German Public Law,” (“ Bibliotheca Juris pub- 
lici Germanici,” etc., 1734.) Died in 1735. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;’’ H1r- 
SCHING, “‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Hoffmann, (CHrisropH Lupwic,) an eminent medi- 
cal writer, born at Rheda, in Westphalia, in 1721, was 
physician to the Electors of Cologne and Mentz. Among 
his principal works are treatises “On the Small-Pox,” 
(2 vols., 1778,) and ‘On the Sensibility and Irritability 
of the Diseased Parts,” (1779.) Died in 1807. 

Hoffmann or Hoffmanowa, hof-m4-no/va, (CLE- 
MENTINA,) a popular Polish authoress, whose maiden 
name was TANSKA, was born at Warsaw in 1798, and 
liberally educated. She produced about 1820, in Polish, 
her “ Memorial of a Good Mother,” which had a great 
popularity. She was married to Charles A. Hoffmann, 
with whom she removed to Paris about 1832, Among 
her works, which were published collectively in 1833, (in 
10 vols.,) are letters, historical tales, essays, and biog- 
raphies of eminent Poles. Died in 1845. 

Hoffmann, (DANIEL,) a German Lutheran divine, 
born at Halle about 1538, was professor of theology at 
Helmstedt. He was censured for teaching that ‘the 
truths of philosophy conflict with the truths of religion. 
Died in 1611. 

Hoffmann, (Ernst THEODOR WOLFGANG; after- 
wards called Ernst THEODOR AMADEUS,) one of the 
most remarkable and original of German story-tellers, 
( Ersihler,) was born at Konigsberg in 1776. He studied 
law, and subsequently received several minor appoint- 
ments under the government. In 1816 he became coun- 
sellor of the royal court of judicature at Berlin. Died 
in 1822, his health having been previously undermined 
by dissipation. His gifted and versatile mind led him 
to the cultivation of music, poetry, and art. But he “is 
celebrated chiefly,” says Dr. Hedge, ‘for his successful 
use of the magic and demoniac element in fiction. He 
does not seek to make the flesh creep and the hair bris- 
tle, but aims rather at the diaphragm. He views all 
these zzfernalia on the humorous side; and if any one 
trait is particularly prominent in his writings, it is irony.” 
Menzel, after alluding to the strange combination which 
his mind exhibited of manliness, humour, poetry, and 
morbid sensibility, remarks, From the devil down toa 
wry-faced child’s doll, from the dissonance of life which 
rends the soul down to a dissonance in music which only 
rends the ear, the immeasurable kingdom of the ugly 
the repulsive, the annoying, was gathered around him, 


and his descriptions paint alternately these tormenting 
objects, and the torments which they prepare for a beau- 
tiful soul, with inimitable vividness and truth.” Again, 
he says, ‘ Hoffmann’s innermost being was music; and 
the prayer of Saint Anthony is never wanting to his 
hellish caricatures, nor the Christmas bell to the witches’ 
sabbath.” Among his principal works are “ Phantasie- 
stiicke in Callot’s Manier,” (4 vols., 1814,) and ‘“Sera- 
pions Briider,” (4 vols., 1819-21.) His various other 
tales, etc. would fill several volumes. 

See Funck, ‘‘Aus dem Leben zweier Dichter E. T. W. Hoff- 
mann und F. G. Wetzel,” 1836; J. E. Hitzic, ‘Aus E. T. W. 
Hoffmanns Leben,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1823; Grrvinus, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Deutschen Dichtung,”? 1853;  ErscH und Gruper, ‘‘Allgememe 
Encyklopaedie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ “* Foreign Quar- 
terly Review’’ for July, 1827. 

Hoffmann, [Lat. HorrMAn’Nus,] (FRIEDRICH,) an 
illustrious German physician, was born at Halle in 1660, 
He studied at Jena, and, after travelling in England and 
Holland, settled as a physician at Halberstadt in 1688. 
On the establishment of the university at Halle he was 
appointed in 1693 its first professor of medicine by 
the Elector Frederick III. of Brandenburg. On the 
invitation of Frederick I. of Prussia, he removed in 
1708 to Berlin, where he was made royal physician, but 
still retained his professorship. He returned in 1712 
to Halle, where he died in 1742. Hoffmann rendered 
most important services to practical. medicine by his ex- 
periments with various remedies; his ‘“ Elixirium Vis- 
cerale” and ‘Liquor Anodynus Mineralis,” commonly 
called ‘‘ Hoffmann’s Anodyne,” are still popular, and he 
was one of the first to bring mineral waters into more 
general use. He wrote, in Latin and German, numerous 
medical works, among which is ‘ Medicina Rationalis 
systematica,” (9 vols., 1718-40.) His complete works 
were published in 6 vols. quarto, (1740.) 

See Scuuuzs, “‘ Vita F, Hoffmanni,”’ prefixed to his Works, 1730; 
BaALpINGeER, ‘‘ Programma de F. Hoffmanni et H. Boerhavii Meritis 
in Medicinam practicam,’”? 1772; Loven, ‘‘ Dissertatio de F. Hoff- 
manno ejusque Medicina Rationali systematica,” 1846; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Hoffmann, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German writer 
on political economy, born at Breslau in 1765. He be- 
came councillor of state in Berlin in 1808, and attended 
the Congress of Vienna in 1814. Among his works is 
“The Science of Money,” (‘Die Lehre vom Gelde,” 
1838.) Died in 1847. 

Hoffmann, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss scholar, born 
at Bale in 1635, obtained in 1667 the chair of Greek in 
his native city. His principal work is a ‘“ Universal 
Lexicon, Historical, Geographical, Political,” etc., (in 
Latin, 1667.) Died in 1706. 

See Erscu und Grussr, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Hoffmann, (Morirz,) a German physician and _bota- 
nist, born at Fiirstenwalde in 1622, became professor of 
surgery at Altdorf, and published several medical and 
botanical works. Died in 1698. 

His son, JOHANN Morirz, born at Altdorf in 1653, 
was a physician and botanist. He practised at Anspach 
with success, and wrote on anatomy, etc. Died in4+727. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Hoffmann, hof’m4n, (TycHo,) a Danish writer, was 
keeper of the seals of Denmark. He wrote “ Historical 
Portraits of Eminent Danes.” Died in 1754. 

Hoffmaznsegg, von, fon hof’man-ség’, (JOHANN 
Crn‘rurtus,) Count, a German botanist, born at Dres- 
den in 1766. Having explored the botanical riches of 
Portugal for several years, he returned to Germany in 
1804, and published with M. Link his magnificent ‘ Por- 
tuguese Flora,” (in French, 22 parts, 1809-33.) Died in 
1849. 

Hoffmannus. See HOFFMANN. 

Hofken or Hoefken, hof/ken, (Gusrav,) a German 
writer on national economy, born at Hattingen, in Prus- 
sia, in 1811. He published, besides other warks, ‘The 
Condition, Policy, and Development of the Power of 
England,” (2 vols., 1846.) 

Hof/land,.(BARBARA,) a popular English writer, born 
at Sheffield in 1770, was the daughter of Robert Wreaks. 
She became the wife of Thomas Hofland, the painter, 1 
1808. She wrote numerous novels and moral tales, which 
had a wide circulation. The “Son of a Genius” (1813) 
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is probably her most successful work. She was patron- 
ized by Queen Charlotte. The name of her first husband 
was Hoole. It is said that three hundred thousand 
copies of her books were sold in Great Britain. Among 
the titles of them are ‘‘ Decision,” “ Fortitude,” ‘ Bea- 
trice,” and “Self-Denial.” Died in 1844. 

See T. Ramsay, “Life of Barbara Hofland,” 1849. 

Hofland, (THomMAS CHRISTOPHER,) an eminent Eng- 
lish landscape-painter, born at Worksop, in Nottingham- 
shire, in 1777. He married Mrs. Hoole, who, under the 
name of Hofland, became well known as a novelist, and 
resided mostly in or near London. His subjects were 
chosen from the river and lake scenery of the British 
Islands. He published a richly illustrated volume called 
“The British Angler’s Manual,” (1839.) Died in 1843. 

Hofmann, hof’m4n, (AuGust WILHELM,) a German 
chemist, born at Giessen in April, 1818. He has made 
discoveries in organic chemistry, on which he has con- 

‘ tributed several memoirs to the ‘‘ Philosophical Trans- 

actions,” and has attained eminence as a lecturer on 
chemistry at the Royal Institution. In 1855 he was 
appointed chemist to the mint. He edited Fownes’s 
“Chemistry,” (1858.) 

Hofmann, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN KonrRAD,) a Prot- 
estant German theologian, born at Nuremberg in 18ro. 
Among his principal works is “ Prophecy and Fulfil- 
ment,” (2 vols., 1841-44.) 

Hofmannswaldau, von, fon  hof’m4ns-W4l’ddw, 
sometimes written Hofmandswaldau, (CHRISTIAN 
HOFMANN,) a German poet, born at Breslau in 1618. 
He published in 1673 a collection of poems, entitled 
« Sinnreiche Heldenbriefe.” Died in 1679. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Nationalliteratur.”” 

Ho/’gan, (JOHN,) an Irish sculptor, born at Tallow, 
Waterford county, in 1800. He studied in Rome, 1823 
-29, and settled in Dublin. Among his chief works is 
“The Drunken Faun,” for which he received a medal 
at the Exposition of Paris in 1851. Died about 1858. 

Ho’garth, (GEORGE,) a Scottish writer on music, born 
about 1796, is the father-in-law of Charles Dickens, the 
novelist. He published “Musical History, Biography, 
and Criticism,” (2 vols., 1836,) which is highly com- 
mended, and ‘Memoirs of the Musical Drama,” (2 vols., 
1838.) He became musical and dramatic critic for the 
London “ Daily News” in 1846. Died in 1870. 

Hogarth, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated satirical painter, 
born in London in 1697, was apprenticed to a silversmith, 
whom he left in 1718. He then earned a subsistence 
for some time by engraving, and studied drawing in the 
academy of Sir James Thornhill, whose daughter he 
married in 1730. He acquired skill in portraits, but 
soon exchanged that branch of art for one more suited 
to his original genius,—the dramatic or satirical species, 
in which he is unrivalled. In 1733 he published a 
series of engravings called the “ Harlot’s Progress,” 
which had a large sale, and was followed by the “ Rake’s 
Progress,” “Marriage a la Mode,” “Industry and Idle- 
ness,” “ Beer Lane,” and “ The Enraged Musician.” His 
pictures abound in comic humour, and display great skill 
in caricature, as well as great originality and fertility of 
invention. His works have also the merit of conveying 
useful lessons of morality. In 1753 he published his 
“Analysis of Beauty,” in which he maintains that a 
waving line or curve is the essential element of beauty. 
In 1757 he became painter to the king. Died in 1764. 

See CHARLES Lamp, “On the Genius of Hogarth ;’’ ‘‘ Anecdotes 
of Hogarth, by himself, with an Essay on his Lite’? by Nicuots, 
1833; ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica;’? JOHN IRELAND, ‘‘ Hogarth 
Illustrated,”’ 3 vols., 1791-98; ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Reign 
of George II.,’? in ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1869; 
“‘Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1836. 

Hogendorp, van, van ho’gen-dorp’, (DYRK,) CouUNT, 
a Dutch general, born at Rotterdam in.1761, was minister 
of war under King Louis in 1806. In 1811 he became 
general of division and aide-de-camp to Napoleon, whom 
he followed in the Russian campaign. After the battle 
of Waterloo he went to Brazil, where he died in 1830. 

* Hogendorp, van, (GIJSBERT KAREL,) COUNT, a Dutch 
statesman, brother of the preceding, born at Rotterdam 
in 1762. He united with several others to form a pro- 
visional government in 1813, and was president of the 
commission which framed a new constitution. He was 
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minister of foreign affairs, and vice-president of the 
council, until he resigned in 1816. He wrote ‘‘ Considen- 
ations on the Political Economy of the Low Countries,” 
(10 vols., 1818-23.) Died in 1834. 

See VREEDE, “‘ Jets bij de Dood van G. K. van Hogendorp,”’ 13°34. 

Hodgg,(JAMES,) the Ettrick Shepherd,” born in Ettrick 
Forest, in Scotland, in 1772, was the son of a shepherd, 
and followed his father’s employment until he was thirty 
years of age. In 1803 a collection of his poems was pub- 
lished, under the title of “The Mountain Bard,” the 
proceeds of which (about £300) enabled him to take a 
farm. He failed, however, in this enterprise. After many 
struggles with adversity, he went to Edinburgh, to try 
his fortune in authorship, about 1810. Having issued a 
literary periodical called “The Spy,” without success, he 
was encouraged by his friends to devote himself to poetry, 
and in 1813 gave to the public the ‘“‘Queen’s Wake,” 
which procured him a high reputation as a poet. It is 
generally considered as his best work. His success stimu- 
lated him to the rapid production of many other poems, 
among which are “The Pilgrims of the Sun,” (1815,) 
“Poetic Mirror,” ‘Sacred Melodies,” and ‘The Border 
Garland,” (1819.) He wrote, in prose, ‘The Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, and other Tales,” (1818,) ‘‘ Winter Even- 
ing Tales,” (1820,) ‘“The Three Perils of Man,” etc., 
and contributed to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine.” In 1820 
he married Margaret Phillips, and resided afterwards 
on a farm at Altrive. Hogg is one of the principal 
actors and interlocutors in Christopher North’s famous 
*“Noctes Ambrosiane.” Died in 1835. ‘*The Queen’s 
Wake,” says Professor Wilson, “is a garland of fair 
forest-flowers, bound with a band of rushes from the 
moor. Some of the ballads are very beautiful ; one or 
two even splendid. ‘Kilmeny’ alone places our (ay, 
our) shepherd among the undying ones.” 

See Witson, ‘‘ Memoir of James Hogg,”’ prefixed to an edition 
of Hogg’s Works, Edinburgh, 5 vols., 1850; R. S. MackeEnzixg, 
‘‘ Life of James Hogg,”’ prefixed to an edition of ‘‘ Noctes Ambro- 
siane,”’ New York, 1855; Lorp JerrRey’s article in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for November, 1814, (vol. xxiv.;) CHambErs, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;’’ WiLL1AM JERDAN, 


“Men I have known,’”’? London, 1866; ‘Edinburgh Review’ for 
November, 1819; ‘* Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1832. 


Hohenhausen, von, fon ho’en-héw’zen, (ELIZABETH 
PHILIPPINE AMALIE,) BARONESS, a German poetess, 
born near Cassel in 1789, wrote lyric poems entitled 
“Spring Flowers,” (1817,) and translated Byron’s “Cor- 
sair,” and some of the works of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, ho’en-lo’eh ing’el-fing’en, 
(FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) PRINCE, a Prussian general, born 
in 1746. He distinguished himself in the campaigns of 
1792 and 1793, and obtained command of an army in 1795. 
He commanded the Prussian forces which were defeated 
by Napoleon at Jena on the 14th of October, 1806. On 
the 16th the king gave him command of all the troops 
that had escaped from Jena and Auerstadt. He was 
compelled to abandon Berlin to the enemy, and soon after 
was taken prisoner, with about 15,000 men, at Prentzlow. 
He retired to private life, and died in 1817 or 1818. 

Hohenlohe- Waldenburg-Schillingsfiirst, ho/- 
en-lo’eh WAl’den-bdoRc’ shil/lings-fiiRst’, (ALEXANDER 
LEOPOLD FRANZ EMMERICH,) PRINCE OF, a Hungarian 
prelate, born at Kupferzelle in »794. He pretended to 
cure disease by prayer. Died in 1849. 

Hohenstaufen, ho’en-stdw’fen, |from hoch, “high,” 
and Stazwfen, “hill” or “eminence,”] in the singular, 
Hohenstaufe, ho’en-stéw’feh, a celebrated family of 
German princes, who reigned from 1138 to 1254. The 
first of the line, FRIEDRICH VON BUREN, received the 
name on account of having removed his dwelling from 
a valley auf den Staufen, (“up the hill” or “ mountain.”) 
His son, FRIEDRICH VON S'TAUFEN, was rewarded by 
the emperor Henry IV. for his eminent services by the 
duchy of Suabia and the hand of his daughter Agnes. 
Henry also made him Regent of Germany while he fought 
against the pope in Italy. ' Friedrich died in 1105, leaving 
two sons, Friedrich and Conrad, the latter of whom was 
crowned King of Germany, with the title of CONRAD 
III. His nephew, FrrepricH Barsarossa, the most 
celebrated of the line, was chosen emperor in 1152. ore 
FREDERICK I. of Germany, and Kveitlatyseh)) 
Hohenstaufen line ended with CONRADIN 1n 1209- 
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Hohenzollern, ho’en-tsol/lérn, the name of an an- 
cient princely German family, from which the Kings of 
Prussia are descended. The name is derived from the 
castle of Zollern, in Suabia, which is said to have been 
built by Tassillon or Thasilio about 800 A.D. 

HGijer, ho’e-yer, (BENJAMIN CarL HENRIK,) an emi- 
nent Swedish philosopher, born in Dalecarlia in 1767. 
His promotion was hindered by the liberal political 
principles of his youth. He produced a treatise “On 
the Progress of Critical Philosophy,” an ‘ Outline of 
the History of the Fine Arts,” and other works. In 1808 
he became professor of philosophy at Upsal, where he 
gained.a high reputation as a lecturer, Died in 1812. 

Ho/kan-son, (OLor,), a Swedish orator, originally a 
peasant, born in the province of Bleking in 1695, was 
elected in 1726 to the Diet, in which he acquired great 
influence by his prudence and eloquence. Died in 1769. 

Holanda, de, da o0-]an/da, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese 
painter, born in 1518, studied in Rome, and appears to 
have returned to Portugal. He painted portraits for 
Charles V. of Germany, and was skilful in miniature. 
Under the patronage of John III. he painted oil pictures 
for the palaces and churches of Lisbon, Died in 1584. 

Holbach, d@’, dol/bak or dol’bak’, (PAUL ‘THIERRY or 
Tuyry, also given as PAUL HeErnrIcH DiErRICcH and 
PAauL FrriepricH,) BARon, .a_ skeptical philosopher, 
born at Heidelsheim (Palatinate) in-1723. He inherited 
a fortune, and passed all his life, except childhood, in 
Paris, where he was the patron and associate of the 
Encyclopzdists. Diderot, Helvetius, Grimm, Rousseau, 
and other authors often met at his table. He translated 
from the German several works on chemistry and. mine- 
ralogy. His atheistic opinions were developed in his 
“System of Nature,” (‘‘ Le Systeme de la Nature,” 1770,) 
under the pseudonym of MIRABAUD, the morality of 
which book Voltaire stigmatized as execrable. It was 
also refuted by Frederick the Great. Holbach was the 
reputed author of other works, among which were ‘f The 
Social System,” (1773,) and “La Morale universelle,” 
(1776.) Died in 1789. 

See Drperot, ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ Jassie; Rousseau, ‘‘ Confessions ;”’ 
Damrron, “ Mémoire sur Thierry d’Holbach,”’ 1851. 

Holbein, hol/bin, (FRANz,) a popular German drama- 
tist and actor, born near Vienna in 1779. 

Holbein, (HANs,) tHE ELDER, a German painter of 
Augsburg, born about 1450. Among his master-pieces 
are the scenes from the life of Saint Paul in the church of 
Saint Paul at Augsburg. He died.in 1526, leaving three 
sons, AMBROSE, BRUNO, and HANS, who were artists ; 
the last-named rose to great eminence. 

Holbein, (HANs,) tHE YOUNGER, one of the most 
celebrated German painters, born at Griinstadt in 1497. 
At an early age he removed to Bale, where, after prac- 
tising his art for a time, he was recommended by Erasmus 
to the English chancellor, Sir Thomas More. After 
residing in his family about three years, Holbein was 
introduced to King Henry VIIL., who gave him abundant 
employment and bestowed upon him a large pension. 
He devoted himself, while in England, chiefly to portrait- 
painting ; and his numerous productions in this depart- 
ment are esteemed master-pieces. His drawings, upwards 
of eighty in number, representing the principal person- 
ages of Henry’s court, are characterized by Walpole as 
“ exceedingly fine, and possessing a strength and vivacity 
equal to the most perfect portraits.” Holbein died in 
London, of the plague, in 1554, or, according to R. N. 
Wornum. and others, in 1543. Among his greatest his- 
torical pictures are the celebrated “ Dance of Death,” 
the “ Adoration of the Shepherds and Kings,” and a 
“ Last Supper.” His portraits of Sir Thomas More and 
of Erasmus also deserve especial mention. “His works,” 
observes Cunningham, “have sometimes an air of stiff- 
ness, but they have always the look of truth and life. 
He painted with great rapidity and ease, wrought with 
his left hand, and dashed off a portrait at a few sittinas.” 
Holbein was also a skilful architect and wood-engraver. 


See HecGner, “Leben Hans Holbein’s,” Berlin, 1827; Des- 
CAMPS, *‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Allemands,” etc. ; R. N. Wor- 
num, “Life of Holbein;” NaGrer, “Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexi- 
kon ;”” Cunnincuam, “Lives of Painters, Sculptors,” ete.: Kart 
FRIEDRICH voN Rumour, ‘‘H. Holbein der Jiingere in seinem Ver. 
haltniss zum Deutschen Formschnittwesen,” 1830; ‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for April, 1867. e 
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Holbein, (SIGISMUND,) a German painter and en- 
graver, is supposed to have been an uncle of the pre- 
ceding, Died after 1540. 

Holberg, von, fon hol/bére, (LuUDWIG,) Baron, an 
eminent Danish author and comic poet, born of poor 
parents, at Bergen, Norway, in 1684.. In youth he was 
employed as a private tutor, and learned French, Italian, 
and English, He studied philosophy at Oxford, England, 
for about two years. . Impelled by a love of travelling, 
he visited many countries of Europe, and was afterwards 
professor of eloquence at Copenhagen. About 1720 he 
published his heroic-comic poem “ Peder Paars,” which 
was immensely popular. His celebrity was increased 
by numerous comedies which appeared between 1723 
and 1746. One of his best comedies is ‘The Busy Idler; 
or, The Man who never has Time.” His fertile mind 
enriched nearly every department of literature, and raised 
him to affluence. His talent for satire is displayed in 
“Niels Klim’s Subterranean Journey,” in Latin, (1741,) 
the plan of which resembles “Gulliver’s Travels.” He 
also wrote a “ History of Denmark,” (1735,) and a 
“‘ Universal History.” . Frederick V. created him a baron 
in 1747. He is the founder of the Danish theatre, and 
the first Danish author who excelled in humorous and 
satirical composition. Died in 1754. 

See his Autobiography, in Latin, 1727-44, (English translation, 
London, 1827;) and his Lite, in German, by Robert, Pruvz, 1357; 
K. L. Ransgk, “Om L. Holberg som Lystspildigter,’’ etc,, 2 vols., 
1815-16; P. T. Wanpat, ‘“ Levensbeschrijving van L. Holberg,”’ 
1765; WeRLAuUFF, “ Historiske Antegnelser til L. Holbergs Lystspil,” 
1838; Howrrt, ‘‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,’? 
chap. xxi.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? C. L. BriguTweEt1, 
“Annals of Industry and Genius,’’ London, 1863; ‘f North British 
Review”’ for July, 1869. 

Hol’bourne, (Sir RoBert,) M.D., an eminent Eng- 
lish lawyer, was a member of Charles I.’s privy council 
during the civil war. He published several legal treat- 
ises. Died in 1647. 

Hol’brook, (JoHN Epwarps,) M.D., a distinguished 
American naturalist, born in Beaufort, South Carolina, 
in 1795. He graduated at Brown University in 1815 ; 
and, having taken his medical diploma at Philadelphia, 
he prosecuted his professional studies for four years in 
Europe. He returned to the United States in 1822, and 
in 1824 succeeded to the chair of anatomy in the Medical 
College of South Carolina. In 1842 appeared his ‘‘Amer- 
ican Herpetology, or a Description of the Reptiles in- 
habiting the United States,” (5 vols. 4to,) which is said 
to have laid the foundation of that branch of science in 
this country. 

Hol’croft, (THoMAS,) an English dramatist and trans- 
lator, born in London in 1744. He-was successively a 
groom, shoemaker, schoolemaster, and actor. He wrote 
numerous dramas and several novels. His comedies 
“Duplicity,” (1781,) and “The Road to Ruin,” (1792,) 
were very successful. He made good translations of 
numerous French and German works, among which are 
Lavater’s ‘“‘ Essays on Physiognomy,” “The Posthumous 
Works of Frederick the Great,” (1789,) and ‘Tales of 
the Castle.” He was indicted for treason with Hardy 
and Horne Tooke in 1794, but was discharged without a 
trial. Died in 1809. : 

See ‘‘Memoirs of his Life,’? by himself, 3 vols., 1875; ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for April, 1804, and October, 1806. 

Holda, hol’da or hol/d4, written also Holle, | probably 
from the German Ao/d, “kind,” “ propitious,” “lovely,”’] 
an ancient German goddess, corresponding in some 1e- 
spects to the Frigga of the Northmen. She presides over 
aerial phenomena, and imparts fertility to the earth. 

See Tuorpe’s “‘ Northern Mythology,”’ vol. i. p. 277. 

HOol/den, (GrorGE,) an eminent English Hebraist, 
born near Lancaster in 1793, became perpetual curate 
of Mayhull, at Liverpool. Among his. principal works 

re “An Attempt towards an Improved Translation of 
thé Proverbs of Solomon,” (1819,) and ‘* The Scripture 
Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord,” (1820.) 

See ALLIBONE’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Holden, (HENrRy,) a learned Roman Catholic priest, 
born in Lancashire, England, in 1596, lived for many 
years in Paris. He wrote, in Latin, an “Analysis of 
Divine Faith,” (1652,) which was commended by Dupin, 
and other works on theology. Died in 1662. 


HOLDER 


HOl’der, (WitttaM,) F.R.S., an English writer, born 
in Nottinghamshire in 1614, published, besides other 
works, ‘Elements of Speech,” (1669,) and “Treatise on 
the Natural Grounds and Principles of Harmony,” (1694,) 
which, says M. Feétis, “is one of the best works on that 
subject.” It is said that he taught a deaf-mute to speak. 
Died in 1697. 

Holderlin or Hoelderlin, h6l/der-leen’, (JOHANN 
CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German poet, born at Lauffen 
in or about 1770. He wrote “ Hyperion, or the Hermit 
in Greece,” (2 vols., 1799,) a romance, which has some 


beautiful passages, and “Lyric Poems,” (1826,) which | 


are admired for fervour of fancy and depth of thought. 
Died in 1843. 

See WarBLinGER, ‘ Notice sur Hélderlin;”? A. June, ‘‘ F. Hoel- 
derlin und seine Werke,’ 1848; F. HaALLENSLEBEN, ‘‘ Beitrage zur 
Characteristik Hoelderlin’s,” 1849. 

Hol’dich, (JoseruH,) a Methodist minister and writer, 
born in England about 1800, emigrated to the United 
States in his youth, He became secretary to the 
American Bible Society about 1850. 

Holds’worth, (EpwArD,) an English scholar, born in 
1688, was educated at Oxford. He wrote a Latin poem, 
called “‘ Muscipula,” (“ Mouse-trap.”) Died in 1747. 

Holdsworth, written also Holsworth, Oldsworth, 
and Oldisworth, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1590. He became professor 
of divinity at Gresham College in 1629, and master of 
Emanuel College in 1637. He left, besides other works, 
“Valley of Vision,” in twenty-one sermons, (1651.) 
Died in 1649. 

Hole, (MAtTHEW,) an English religious writer, born 
about 1640, was vicar of Stoke Courcy, in Somersetshire. 
He wrote “ Discourses on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England,” (6 vols., 1714-16,) and other works. Died 
about 1730. 

Hole, (RICHARD,) an English poet, born at Exeter, 
He produced a poetical version of Homer’s “Hymn to 
Ceres,” (1781,) “Arthur,” a poetical romance, (1789,) 
and a few other works. He became rector of Farring- 
don in 1792. Died in 1803. 

Hole, (WILLiAM,) an English engraver of little merit, 
flourished about 1613. 

Hol’ins-hed or Hol/ing8-hed, (RAPHAEL,) an Eng- 
lish annalist, the date and place of whose birth are 
unknown. He published valuable chronicles of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, (1577.) Modern historians have 
borrowed largely from him. Died about 1580. 

Hol’kar, (Jeswunt Rao, jés/wint r4’o,) a son of 
Tuckagee, noticed below, was an able warrior, and a 
formidable enemy of the British. He defeated Scindia 
in 1802, and raised a large army. In the spring of 1804 
war broke out between him and the British. Holkar 
defeated Colonel Monsgon’s division of 12,000 men in 
July, near the Chumbul and Bannas Rivers. In Novem- 
ber of 1804 he was surprised and routed by Lord Lake 
at Furruckabad. He made a treaty of peace in January, 
1806. Died in 1811. 

See Mitt, “‘ History of British India ;?? Grant Durer, “ History 
of the Mahrattas,”’ 3 vols., 1826. 

Holkar, (Mul’/har Ra/o or Row,) a Mahratta chief, 
born at Hol, in the Deccan, in 1693. Having distinguished 
himself in war, he became ruler of alarge part of Malwa. 
He died in 1766. 

A daughter-in-law of the preceding, named AHALYA 
Baers, (4-ha/le-4 ba/ee,) or ALYA BHYE, (then a widow,) 
succeeded to the government on the death of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, and during an administration of more than 
thirty years displayed extraordinary virtues both as a 
woman andaruler. She was equally distinguished for 
her wisdom, her humanity and benevolence, and her 
moderation and sense of justice. 

Fora very interesting account of her character and administration, 
see Sik JOHN Matcotm’s “ History of Central India.” 

Holkar, (Tuckagee,) supposed to be a nephew of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, obtained possession of his do- 
minions in 1767. He was the ally of Scindia against 
the Rajpoots. Died in 1797. 


See Grant Durr, ‘‘ History of the Mahrattas,’’ 3 vols, 1826. 


Holl, hol, (ELrAs,) an eminent German architect, born 
at Augsburg in 1573, studied his art in Venice. His 
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capital work is the Rathhaus, or Town Hall, of Augs- 
burg, (1618,) one of the finest structures for that purpose 
in Germany. He built also the arsenal, the church 
called “Mariahilf,” and other public edifices of Augs- 
burg. Died in 1636. 

Holl, (FRANz XAVER,) a German Jesuit, born in the 
Upper Palatinate in 1720; died in 1784. 

Holland, (Epwin CLIFFORD,) an American poet and 
journalist, born in Charleston, South Carolina, about 
1794. He edited for some time the “Charleston Times,” 
and became noted as a satirist and controversialist. In 
1814 he published a volume of “Odes, Naval Songs, 
and other Poems,” originally contributed to Dennie’s 
“Port-Folio.” Died in 1824. 

Hol/land, (HENRy,) an eminent English architect, 
born about 1746. He was patronized by the Prince of 
Wales, (afterwards George IV.,) for whom he designed 
the Pavilion at Brighton, and Carlton House, the portico 
of which was much admired. He was architect of the 
old Drury Lane Theatre, begun about 1790, and _after- 
wards burned. Died in 1806. 

Holland, (Sir Henry,) M.D., F.R.S., an eminent 
English physician, born at Knutsford, in Cheshire, in 
October, 1788. Having graduated at Edinburgh in 1811, 
he made the tour of Europe, and published, on his re- 
turn, “f Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, and Greece,” 
(1815.) He settled in London, and gradually rose to 
great distinction in his profession. He became phy- 
sician-in-ordinary to Prince Albert in 1840, and to Queen 
Victoria in 1852. In 1853 he was created a baronet. 
His principal work is ‘“‘ Medical Notes and Reflections,” 
(1836.) He married in 1834 Saba, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Sydney Smith. She wrote a “Memoir of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith,” (2 vols., 1855.) She died in 1867. 

Holland, (HENRY RICHARD VASSALL Fox,) Lorp, 
an English peer, born in Wiltshire in 1773, was the only 
son of Stephen Fox, second Lord Holland, and Mary 
Fitzpatrick. By the death of his father he succeeded to 
the peerage in 1774, at the age of one year. He inher- 
ited a large share of the talents and noble dispositions 
of the family of Fox. He was educated at Oxford, and 
married Lady Webster in 1797. In the House of Lords 
he spoke frequently against the administration, and sup- 
ported the measures of his uncle, the famous orator 
Charles James Fox. His powers as a speaker were of 
a very high order. In 1802 he visited Paris, in company 
with his uncle and Lady Holland. He held the office 
of privy seal a few months in 1806. Throughout his 
career he was constant to the Whig party; and when 
they came into power in 1830 he was appointed chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He published an 
excellent ‘Life of Lope de Vega,” (1817,) and “Three 
Comedies from the Spanish,” which are rendered with 
great poetical felicity. His ‘ Foreign Reminiscences” 
appeared after his death, which occurred in 1840. In 
his time Holland House was the favourite resort, as 
Macaulay says, “‘of wits and beauties, of painters and 
poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen.” 

See Macautay, ‘‘Essays;”? ‘London Quarterly Review’? for 
July, 1852, and April, 1854; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1851; 
** Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1851. 

Holland, (Jostau GILBER?,) M.D., a popular Amer- 
ican author, born at Belchertown, Massachusetts, in 1819, 
has written under the assumed name of VimorHy Trr- 
Among his works are “ Letters to the Young,” 
(1858,) “Bitter Sweet,” a poem, (1858,) and a © Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” (1865.) He also published a *“ His- 
tory of Western Massachusetts,” (2 vols., 1855.) 

Holland, Lorp. See Fox, (HENRY.) 

Holland, (NATHANIEL.) See DANCE. 

Holland, (PHILEMON,) a physician and teacher, born 
at Chelmsford, England, in 1551, rendered valuable 
services to his country by translating Livy, Pliny, Plu- 
tarch’s “Morals,” Xenophon, etc., and received tbe 
title of translator-general. Died in 1636. 

Hollanda. See HoLanpa, 

Hollar, hol/lAx, (WENZEL or WENCESLAUS,) 2 cele- 
brated Bohemian engraver and designer, born at EnaRHe 
in 1607. Having met with the Earl of Agands) it aee 
logne, he accompanied him on his return, @ raat re 
and was employed to engrave some of the pictur 
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gallery. In 1639 he brought out his “*Omatus Mulie- 
bris Anglicanus,” an admirable work, illustrating the 
dress of Englishwomen of all classes at that time. 
Owing to the troubled state of the country, he was, not- 
withstanding his genius and industry, soon reduced to 
great poverty. Many of his works are etchings. Died 
in London in 1677. 

See Bryan, “‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers ;” NAGLER, 
“* Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Hollerius. See HouLwier. 

Holles. See Houuts. 

Holley, (Horacer,) D.D., born at Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, in 1781, graduated at Yale College in 1803. 
He became minister of. the Hollis Street Unitarian 
Church, Boston, in 1809, and president of Transylvania 
University, Kentucky, in 1818. He published a volume 
of sermons. Died in 1827. 

See a “‘ Memoir of Dr. Holley,’’ by his widow. 

Hol’lins, (GrorcE N.,) an American naval officer, 
born in Baltimore about 1800. He became a commander 
in 1841, and bombarded Greytown, in Nicaragua, in 1852. 
He took arms against the Union in 1861, and commanded 
the naval forces which were defeated by Captain Farragut 
below New Orleans in April, 1862. 

Hollins, (JouHN,) an English painter of genre and 
portraits, born at Birmingham in 1798; died in 1855. 

Hol’lis or Hol’les, (DrENzIL,) LorD, an English poli- 
tician, second son of the Earl of Clare, and brother-in- 
law of the Earl of Strafford, was born at Haughton in 
1597. In the reign of Charles I. he was one of the 
leaders of the opposition in Parliament, and in 1629 was 
condemned to imprisonment during the king's pleasure. 
He was one of the five members whom the king rashly 
attempted to arrest in the House of Commons on a 
charge of treason, (1642.) After the division between 
the Presbyterians and Independents occurred, Hollis 
was the leader of the former. He was expelled from Par- 
liament at the time of Pride’s Purge, and fled to France. 
He favoured the restoration, was created a peer by 
Charles II. in 1660, and was sent as ambassador to 
France in 1663. Died in 1680. 


See ‘‘Memoirs of Denzil Holles,’’ 1699; Hume, ‘‘ History of 
England ;” ‘‘ Biographia Britannica;’? Guizor, ‘f Monk's Contem- 
poraries,’’ London, 1865. 


Hollis, (THOMAS,) a munificent benefactor of Har- | 


vard College, born in England in 1659. He was for 
many years a successful merchant in London, where he 
died in 1731. He founded two professorships in Harvard, 
—the Hollis divinity professorship and the professorship 
of mathematics. Besides books and philosophical ap- 
paratus, his bequests to the college in money amounted 
to about £5000,—probably equal to more than five times 
as much as these figures would represent at the present 
time. 

Hollis, (THomas,) F.R.S.,an English gentleman and 
republican, bornin London in 1720, was an ardent friend 
of civil and religious liberty, and noted for his public 
spirit. He possessed a large fortune, which he used 
liberally for charitable purposes and in the publication 
of books. He published good editions of Toland’s “ Life 
of Milton,” (1761,) and Algernon Sidney’s Works. Died 
in 1774. 

See Hottts’s “Memoirs,” compiled by Rev. FRANcIS- BLack- 
BURN, sprivately printed in 1780, 2 vols., with many fine portraits. 

Hollis, (THomas Branp,) an English gentleman, was 
a friend and the heir of ‘Thomas Hollis, noticed above, 


(1720-74.) He contributed to Harvard College. Died 
in 1804. 
See J. Disney, ‘‘ Memoirs of Thomas B. Hollis,’’ 1808. 
Hollis, (THomas PELHAM.) See NEWCASTLE, 
DUKE OF. 


Holimann, hol/man, (Samurt CHRISTIAN,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, born at Stettin about 1696, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Gottingen for about fifty years. 
He wrote, in Latin, several works on philosophy, meta- 
physics, and logic. Died in 1787. 

Hol’lo-way, (THOMAS,) a skilful English engraver 
born in London in 1748. He engraved the plates for 
Lavater’s “ Physiognomy,” and the Cartoons of Raphael 
at Windsor. He spent several years on the latter, and had 
the title of engraver of history to the king. Died in 1827, 


HOl’man, (JAMEs,) an Englishman, distinguished a; 
“the Blind Traveller,” was born about 1788. He served 
for some years in the royal navy, until he became blind, 
(about 1812.) He performed a journey through several 
countries of Europe, (1819-21,) of which he published 
a narrative in 1822. After that date he visited the other 
continents, and published “Travels through Russia, 
Siberia,” etc., (1825,) anda “ Voyage round the World,” 
(4 vols., 1840.) He was arrested as a spy by the Rus- 
sians. Died in 1857. 

Holman, (JosepH GroRGE,) an actor and dramatist, 
born in London. After performing in London and Dub- 
lin, he emigrated to the United States in 1800, and was 
manager of the Charleston Theatre. He wrote a few 
comic operas. Died in 1817. é 

Holmes, homz, (Anrer,) D.D., an American divine, 
born at Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1763, graduated at 
Yale in 1783. He was pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts, from 1792 to 
1832. In 1805 he published “American Annals,” the 
result of great industry and research. ‘“ We consider 
it,” says Professor Sparks, “among the most valuable 
productions of the American press.” He was the father 
of Dr. O. W. Holmes, noticed below. Died in 1837. 


See ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for November, 1809, (by SouTHEY.) 


Holmes, homz, (GEoRGE,) an English antiquary, born 
in Yorkshire in 1662, was clerk to the keepers of the 
records in the Tower. Died in 1749. 

Holmes, (Isaac EDWARD,) a political leader in South 
Carolina, born in Charleston in 1796, rose to eminence 
at the bar of Charleston, took a conspicuous part in the 
nullification movement of South Carolina in 1832-33, and 
from 1839 to 1851 was a representative in Congress. 

Holmes, (NATHANIEL.) See HoMEs. 

Holmes, (OLIVER WENDELL,) M.D., a distinguished 
American author, wit, and poet, was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, August 29, 1809. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1829, and commenced the study of law, but soon 
abandoned it for medicine, Early in 1833 he visited 
Europe, where for nearly three years he pursued his 
medical studies, attending the hospitals of Paris and 
other large cities. He returned to his native country 
in 1835, and took the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Harvard in 1836. In 1838 he was elected professor of 
anatomy and physiology in Dartmouth College. About 
two years afterwards he resigned this position, and in 
1847 was chosen to fill the same chair at Harvard Uni- 
versity, as successor to Dr. Warren. Holmes had dis- 
tinguished himself as a poet even before he left college. 
In 1836 he read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at 
Cambridge, “ Poetry, a Metrical Essay,” which was soon 
after published in a small volume, with a number of his 
other poems. In 1857-8 he contributed to the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly” a series of papers entitled “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table,” which were followed in 1859 by 
another series, called “The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table.” These contributions abound in humour and wit, 
and exhibit at the same time a shrewd insight into human 
character. Dr. Holmes has more recently given to the 
world two prose works of fiction, which have proved 
a decided success,—‘ Elsie Venner,” (1861,) and “ The 
Guardian Angel,” (1868.) Both of these works were 
first published in the columns of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
He has also written ably on various subjects connected 
with the medical profession. 

As a poet, Dr. Holmes is especially distinguished for 
wit and humour joined with a remarkable felicity of ex- 
pression. Asasong-writer he has few, if any, superiors 
in America; but he more particularly excels in the play- 
ful vein. Among his effusions of this class we could not, 
perhaps, select an example which better exhibits his 
playful fancy or his wonderful facility and fertility of re- 
sources asa versifier, than his lines addressed to Agassiz 
when setting out on his scientific tour in South America, 


See Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. ; 
GRISWOLD, ‘“‘ Poets and Poetry of America:’”? CLEVELAND, ‘‘Com- 
pendium of American Literature ;’’ ‘‘ North American Review” for 
January, 1847; also anarticle on “American Humour’’ in the “ North 
British Review” for November, 1860; ‘‘Littell’s Living Age”’ for 
March, 1849, (by WHITTIER.) 


Holmes, (Ropert,) D.D., an English divine, born in 
Hampshire in 1749. In 1790 he was chosen professor 
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of poetry at Oxford, and in 1804 Dean of Winchester. 
He wrote odes, tracts, and sermons, and commenced an 
edition of the Septuagint, which was finished by Parsons. 
Died in 1805. a 

Holmes, (THEOPHILUS H.,) an American general, 
born in North Carolina, graduated at West Point in 
1829. He became a general in the Confederate army 
in 1861, and commanded in Arkansas in 1862-63. Died 
in August, 1863. 

Holmskiold, holm/ske-old’, (THEODOR,) a Danish 
physician and naturalist, born in 1732. He published a 
fine work on the Fungi in 1790. Died in 1793. 

Holmstrom or Holmstroem, holm/strom, (ISRAEL,) 
a popular Swedish poet, born at Stockholm, followed 
Charles XII. in his campaigns, with the title of councillor 
of war. Died in 1708. 

Hol-o-fer’/nés, an Assyrian general, who lived at an 
uncertain epoch, and was killed by Judith, a patriotic 
Jewess. 

See the Apocryphal Book of Judith. 

Hol’/royd, (JoHN BAKER,) Ear] of Sheffield, an English 
political writer and military officer, born in Yorkshire in 
1741. He edited some posthumous works of Gibbon. 
Died in 1821. 

Holst, holst, (HANS PETER,) a Danish poet, born at 
Copenhagen in 1811. He published ‘National Ro- 
mances,”’ (1832,) “ Poems,” (“ Digte,” 1840,) and other 
works, written in an elegant style. His poem called 
“ Adieu” (‘“ Farvel,” 1840) has been translated into 
many languages. 

See P. L. MGLter, notice in the ‘‘ Dansk Pantheon.”’ 


Holste. See HOLsrentus. 

Holstein, hol’stin, (joHAN Lupwic,) a worthy Dan- 
ish statesman, born at Liibtz in 1694, became prime 
minister in 1735, and president of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences in 1742. Died in 1763. 

See Korop Ancuer, ‘‘Cursus Vite Holsteinianz.”’ 

Hol-ste’ni-us, [Ger. pron. hol-sta’ne-us,] (LUucAs,) 
the Latin form of the name of Lucas Ho tsrr, (hol’steh,) 
an eminent German scholar, born at Hamburg in 1596. 
He studied at Leyden, and went to Paris, where he joined 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1626. His friend Peiresc 
recommended him to Cardinal Barberini, whom he ac- 
companied to Rome in 1627. He became librarian to 
Barberini in 1636, and librarian of the Vatican in the 
pontificate of Innocent X. He projected great literary 
works, some of which he left unfinished. In 1630 he 
published a Greek and Latin edition of Porphyry’s ‘‘ Life 
of Pythagoras,” to which he added an excellent notice 
of Porphyry. Among his other published works is 
“Demophili, Democratis et Secundi Sententize Morales 
Grece et Latine,” (“The Moral Maxims of Demophilus, 
Democrates, and Secundus, in Greek and Latin,” with 
notes, 1638.) Died in 1661. 

See Wivkens, ‘‘ Leben des gelehrten Luce Holstenii,” 1723; 
Nictron, *‘ Mémoires,” vol. xxxi.; M6 tier, ‘‘Cimbria Literata ;” 
**Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Holt, (Francis Lupiow,) an English barrister, was 
queen’s counsel and vice-chancellor of Lancashire from 
1826 to 1844. For many years he was editor of Bell’s 
“Weekly Messenger.” Died in 1344. 

Holt, (Sir JoHN,) an eminent English judge, born at 
Thame in December, 1642, was entered at Gray’s Inn in 
1658, and called to the bar in 1663. Having become 
eminent in his profession, he was chosen recorder of 
London; but for his firm opposition to the despotic 
measures of James II. he was removed. He distin- 
guished himself in the Convention Parliament of 1688, 
and at the accession of William III. was appointed lord 
chief justice of the king’s bench in 1689. In 1700 he 
declined the office of lord chancellor. He performed 
the duties of chief justice with wisdom, honour, and 
courage, until the end of his life. “His name,” says 
Mackintosh, ‘never can be pronounced without venera- 
tion as long as wisdom and integrity are revered among 
men.” Died in 1709. 

See Lorp CAMPBELL, ‘‘Lives of the Chief Justices;’ ‘* Life 
of Sir John Holt,” (anonymous,) 1764; Foss, “‘The Judges of 
England.” 

Holt, (JoHN,) an English writer and teacher, born in 
Cheshire in 1742. He wrote, besides a few other works, 


“Characters of the Kings and Queens of England,” (3 
vols., 1786-88.) Died in 1801. 

Holt, (JosepH,) an American minister of state, born 
in Breckinridge county, Kentucky, about 1807. He 
practised law at Louisville. In March, 1859, he was 
appointed postmaster-general. He succeeded John B. 
Floyd as secretary of war in December, 1860, and by his 
energy and zeal for the Union rendered important 
services in the critical times which ensued. About Sep- 
tember, 1862, he became judge-advocate-general of the 
army. 

Holte, holt, (JoHN,) an English school-master, born 
in Sussex about 1470, wrote the first Latin grammar 
ever printed in England, which was dated about 1497. 

Holtei, von, fon hol’ti’, (Kart,) a German poet and 
dramatist, born at Breslau in 1797. He produced many 
comedies and dramas, among which are ‘*The Old 
General,” and “Glory and Poverty,” a volume of poems, 
(‘‘ Gedichte,” 1826,) ‘German Songs,” (1834,) and me- 
moirs of his life, entitled ‘‘ Forty Years,”(8 vols., 1843-50.) 

Holty or Hoelty, hol’/tee, (Lupwic HEINRICH 
CHRISTOPH,) an excellent German lyric poet, born at 
Mariensee, near Hanover, in 1748. He studied at Got- 
tingen, where he formed friendships with Voss, Stoll- 
berg, and others. He supported himself for a time by 
translating from the English, and giving lessons, until his 
health failed. His. elegies, idyls, and odes are admired 
for tenderness of feeling, artless grace, and azveté. He 
died prematurely in 1776, The first edition of his poems 
appeared in 1783. 

See J. M. Mirer, “‘ Etwas tiber Hélty’s Character,” 1776; Bou- - 
TERWEK, ‘‘Geschichte der Poesie,” etc.; LONGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets 
and Poetry of Europe;’’ notice of Hélty in an edition of his works 
published by Voss in 1804. 

HO6ltzlinus, hdlts-lee’nus, (JEREMIAS,) a German 
philologist, born at Nuremberg; died at Leyden in 1641. 

Holtzmann, holts’man, (ADOLF,) a German philolo- 
gist, born at Carlsruhe in 1810, wrote, among other 
works, “Indian Legends,” (‘“‘Indische Sagen,” 3 vols., 
1845-47.) 

Hol’well, (JoHN ZEPHANIAH,) bornin Dublin in 1711. 
Having studied surgery, he went to India in 1732, and 
became a member of the council at Calcutta about 1755. 
He was one of those who survived the confinement in 
the ‘Black Hole,” of which he published a narrative, 
(1757.) He succeeded Colonel Clive as Governor of 
Bengal in 1759. Holwell also published ‘Interesting 
Historical Events relative to Bengal and Hindostan, with 
the Mythology of the Gentoos,” (3 vols., 1764-71.) Died 
in 1798. 

Hol’y-day, (BarreEN,) D.D., an English divine, born 
at Oxford in 1593, was chaplain to Charles I. He wrote 
“Survey of the World,” a poem, and translated Juve- 
nal and Persius. Died in 1661. 

Holyoak, hdl’yok, (FRANCIS,) an English clergyman, 
born in Warwickshire about 1567, published a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Latin Words,” (1606,) which was enlarged 
by his son Thomas. Died in 1653. 

Holyoke, hol’yok, (Epwarb Aucustus,) M.D., an 
American physician, was born in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1728. He graduated at Harvard in 1746, 
and for seventy-nine years followed his profession with 
eminent success in Salem, where he died, March 31, 1829.. 
At the age of ninety-two he performed the operation of 
paracentesis, and on his hundredth anniversary partook 
of a public dinner given him by the physicians of Salem 
and Boston. 

See “‘ Memoirs of Edward A. Holyoke,” Boston, 1829. 


Hol’¥-wood, Hal’i-fax, or Sac’ro Bosco, (JOHN,) 
a noted mathematician of the thirteenth century, was: 
professor of mathematics in the University of Paris. 
The time and place of his birth are unknown. He wrote: 
a work entitled “De Sphzra Mundi.” 

Holzbauer, holts’béw’er, (IGNAz,) a German com: 
poser, born in Vienna in 1711, produced operas, sym- 
phonies, etc. “He has a good style,” says Mozart, “ and 
composes very fine fugues.” Died in 1783. 

Holzer, holt/ser, (JOHANN,) an eminent et 
fresco-painter and engraver, was born near Minas a 
in the Tyrol, in 1709. He painted numerous is «The 
Augsburg of religious subjects, among wii 
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Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian.” He produced spirited 
etchings of “The Adoration of the Magi,” after Berg- 
miiller, of the “Ecce Homo,” after his own design, and 
of other paintings. Died in 1740. 

See Zapr, “Holzers Leben,” 1781, in MEUusEL’s “ Miscellanien 
Artistischen Inhalts.”’ 

Holzhauser, holts’héw’zer, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) a Ger- 
man devotee, born at Langenau in 1613, founded a com- 
munity called *‘ Bartholomiéer.” Died in 1658. 

Homann, ho’man, (JOHANN Baprist,) a German 
geographer and engraver of maps, born at Kamlach, in 
Suabia, in 1664. He settled in Nuremberg, and published 
many maps, which were more than ordinarily accurate. 
He formed a large collection of the same, under the title 
of “ Atlas,” (1716.) His establishment, called “ Officina 
Homanniana,” was well known throughout Europe. 
Died in 1724. 

Homberg, hom/bérc, (WILHELM,) M.D., an excel- 
lent chemist, born of German parents at Batavia, in Java, 
in 1652, came to Europe at an early age. He studied 
chemistry and other natural sciences with Otto Guericke 
and Boyle, and visited the principal capitals of Europe 
in pursuit of knowledge. About 1685 he practised medi- 
cine at Rome with success, and in 1691 removed to 
Paris, where he was chosen a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, to which he contributed many memoirs. 
He was patronized by the Duke of Orléans, who chose 
him as his first physician. He discovered boracic acid 
and Homberg’s pyrophorus. Died in Paris in 1715. 

See FonTENELLE, “‘Eloge de Homberg;’? Nic#ron, ‘ Mé- 
moires ;”? F. Horrer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Chimie,”’ tome ii. ; “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Home, (DAvip.) See HuME. 

Home, (DAvIp,) a Scottish Protestant minister, who 
lived in France during the reign of James I. of Eng- 
land. He wrote ‘‘ Apologia Basilica,” (1626.) 

Home, (Sir EVERARD,) an eminent Scottish surgeon, 
born in the county of Berwick in 1756, studied medicine 
with his brother-in-law, the celebrated John Hunter. 
He practised in London with distinction, and was presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons. He published 
“Lectures on Comparative Anatomy,” and other pro- 
fessional works. Died in 1832. 

Home, (HENry,) Lord Kames, a Scottish judge, bom 
at Kames in 1696, was called to the Edinburgh bar in 
1724. After publishing several legal treatises, which 
were well received, he was appointed in 1752 a judge of 
the court of sessions, and took the title of Lord Kames. 
In 1758 he wrote a valuable work, entitled ‘“ Historical 
Law Tracts.” His greatest work, ‘‘ Elements of Criti- 
cism,” (1762,) was regarded by some as an admirable per- 
formance, and is highly commended by Dugald Stewart. 
Dr. Johnson said, ‘The Scotchman has taken the right 
method in his ‘Elements of Criticism.’” He was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of justiciary in 1763. Died in 1782. 

See Lorp WoopnousELex, ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Life of Henry 
Home,” 1807-10, 2 vols.; Wirtiam Smeg, “Life of Lord 
Kames,” 1800; CuamBeErs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.’? 

_ Home or Hume, (Joun,) a popular Scottish drama- 
tist, born at Ancrum in 1724. He was licensed to preach 
m 1747, and settled at Athelstaneford. In 1756 he 
became at once distinguished by the publication of his 

Tragedy of Douglas,” which was performed first at Edin- 
burgh with unbounded applause, and is still very, popular 
on the stage. “TI think nobody can bestow too much praise 
on Douglas,” says Professor Wilson. “There has been 
no English tragedy worthy of the name since it ap- 
peared.” It rendered the author so obnoxious to the 
elders of the Kirk that he retired from the ministry. 
He was patronized by the Earl of Bute, who procured 
him a pension of £300: Home wrote several other 
dramas, much inferior to “ Douglas,” and a “ History of 
the Rebellion in 1745.” Mrs. Siddons once said “she 
never found any study [which, in the technical language 
of the stage, means the getting verses by heart] so easy 
as that of Douglas.” Died in 1808. 

See Sir WALTER Scort’s critique on the “Life and Writines of 
denn Home,” in the “Quarterly Review” for June, 1827; Henry 
MACKENZIE, “Life of John Home,” prefixed to a collection of his 


works, 3 vols. 8vo, 1822; “‘ Noctes Ambrosian” for April, 1822: 
Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’? 
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Ho/mer, [Gr. “Ounpoc ; Lat. Home’rus; Fr. Homie, 
o’mair’; Ger. HOMER, ho-mar’;* It. OMERO, o-ma’ro,]} 
the reputed author of the two great epics the “Iliad” and 
the “Odyssey,” and the most celebrated poet that ever 
lived, is generally supposed to have been bornat Smyrna, 
or Chios,f (Scio,) and to have flourished about one thou- 
sand years before the Christian era; but both the place 
and the century of his birth are involved in the greatest 
uncertainty. The best ancient authorities, including 
Aristotle and Aristarchus, represent him as contemporary 
with the Ionian migration which occurred about one 
hundred and forty years after the Trojan war. Of the 
two great poems above named, the “Iliad” has been 
aptly called “the beginning of all literature.” In the 
opinion, indeed, of the greatest critics of antiquity, it was 
not only the beginning, but the end; it was not merely 
the first attempt at the production of a great poem, but 
the faultless model which excited alike the admiration and 
despair of all succeeding poets. In the words of Aris- 
totle, “Ounpoc . . . Aéter Kat dtavoia ravrac brEepBEBAnne.t 
“ Flicomnes sine dubio,” says Quintilian, ‘in omni genere 
eloquentiz procul a se reliquit.”§ Some other ancient 
writers speak in even stronger terms of praise. 

Among the ancients, none appears ever to have doubted 
that Homer was a real personage, and that he was the 
author of the ‘most wonderful poem of antiquity, (the 
“‘Tliad.”) But before or about the time of the Christian 
era there was a class of critics who denied that the 
“Tliad” and “ Odyssey” were the productions of the same 
author. They were called Xwpifovrec, or “Separators.” 
It cannot be denied that there is aremarkable difference 
between those works, not in one or two points only, but 
in several important respects. Perhaps the most striking 
difference is that which exists in respect to the character 
of the gods in the two poems. The gods of the ‘ Iliad” 
are completely human in their character,—unless it’ be 
that they have more than human foibles or vices. They 
are capricious and selfish, and seldom, if ever, show 
much regard for justice. The deities of the “Odyssey” 
appear as the rewarders of merit and the avengers of 
sin or crime. There is, moreover, a marked difference 
in the spirit or tone of the two poems. To explain this 
difference, Longinus tells us that the “Iliad” was com- 
posed by Homer when he was in the vigour of life, while 
the “ Odyssey” was the production of his old age. 

Modern critics had seemed disposed to leave the ques- 
tion of Homer’s age and the authorship of the Homeric 
poems very much where they had been left by the writers 
of antiquity, until a little before the close of the last cen- 
tury, when F. A. Wolf startled the world by announcing 
a new theory respecting the Homeric poems, (1795.) He 
maintained that, as writing was not in use among the 
Greeks until long after the time in which those poems 
must have been composed, it would haye been wholly 
impossible for any poet, however great his genius, to 
compose and retain in memory even one such work as 
the “Iliad” or Odyssey.” For this and other reasons, 
he concludes that the two great epics which go under the 
name of Homer were really produced by a number of 
different authors, and that these separate productions 
were, after the introduction of the art of writing, thrown 


* See principles of German pronunciation, in the Introduction, 

+ If the weight of authorities is in favour of Smyrna, the greater 
number would seem to be on the side of Chios. (See Smith’s “* Clas- 
sical Dictionary.”?) Byron appears to give the preference to the lat- 
ter ; for he calls Homer 

“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.”” 
Bride of Abydos, canto ii. 

It has been suggested (and it seems highly probable) that Homer, 
though born at Smyrna, may have afterwards removed to Chios, 
where his family, or a branch of it, (the Homeridz,) are said to have 
lived for several generations. Seven different cities are said to have 
disputed for the honour of having given birth to Homer, as expressed 
in the following couplet by Antipater of Sidon: 

‘Extra roAets papvavto copyy Sia pigav ‘Ounpov, 

Spuvpva, Xios, Kodohwv, LAaKn, IvAos, “Apyos, “AOjvac. 
Literally, ‘‘Seven cities (or states) contended for the wise race of 
Homer, [z.e. the race or origin of the wise Homer,] Smyrna, Chios, 
Colophon, Ithaca, Pylos, Argos, and Athens.’’? Some writers substi- 
tute Salamis for Ithaca. 

* “ Homer has surpassed all [other writers] in diction (or expres- 
sion) and in thought.” 

$ “Tn every kind of eloquence he undoubtedly has left all [others 
far behind him.” 
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together as they happened to fit, so as to form a continu- 
ous whole. The inconclusiveness, not to say absurdity, 
of such a train of reasoning must, we think, be obvious 
to every unbiassed mind. We meet, even now, with 
persons who by two or three perusals can commit to 
memory the whole of such a poem as the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” “Who can determine,” says Miiller, “how 
many thousand verses one thoroughly filled with his sub- 
ject . . . might produce ina year and confide to the 
faithful memory of disciples devoted to their master and 
his art?” When we take into consideration the fact 
that the mental activity of the ancients, instead of being 
divided and diluted among an endless variety of studies 
or pursuits, was concentrated and constantly exercised 
on a comparatively few, the retaining of even two such 
works as the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey” will not, perhaps, 
seem more incredible than many feats of memory which 
are known to have been performed in modern times. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the poetry of Homer, unlike 
that of many of our great modern poets, is, generally 
speaking, remarkable for the simplicity and directness of 
its language ; and these qualities, added to the marvellous 
facility and animation of the narrative, render the verse 
extremely easy to be learned and retained in memory. 
The consummate art with which the various parts of 
the “ Iliad” (though sometimes seemingly disconnected) 
are arranged and adapted so as to delay the dénouement 
and yet to heighten the interest till near the very end, 
proves the poem to have been, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, the work of one master-mind. But this master- 
mind may very probably have used materials prepared 
for him by preceding poets, just as the consummate 
architect, when erecting an edifice designed to be the 
admiration of all coming time, may avail himself of the 
materials, and, for subordinate parts of the building, even 
of the designs, furnished by inferior workmen. ‘There 
seem, indeed, to be strong reasons for believing that 
before the time of Homer there existed many poems 
treating of the events of the Trojan war, and that he, in 
selecting and combining the facts necessary to the plot 
of his great work, occasionally adopted some of the finest 
lines of his predecessors, at the same time changing or 
adapting others to suit his purpose,so as to give the 
whole poem the impress of his matchless skill and tran- 
scendent genius. This supposition will perhaps best 
explain the introduction into the poem of such a great 
variety of words or phrases differing in different parts of 
the work, as well as the marked diversity of dialects. It 
is well known that Shakspeare used freely, in some of 
his historic dramas, not only the ideas, but, in repeated 
instances, the very lines, of some of the poets that had 
gone before him. At other times he appears to have 
adopted some of the leading ideas, and perhaps many 
of the expressions, of previous dramatists, and yet to 
have so cast them into the mould of his own mind, and so 
coloured them with the hues of his wonderful imagina- 
tion, that he may be said to have surpassed the fabled 
achievements of the alchemists, and transmuted his crude 
materials into something far more precious than gold. 
But, while we claim it as a point established, that the 
“Tliad” is virtually and essentially the production of a 
single poet, we must admit that the question is still un- 
decided whether the same Homer was also the author 
of the “Odyssey.” “If,” says the learned and accom- 
plished critic already quoted, “the completion of the 
‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ seems too vast a work for one 
man, we may perhaps have recourse to the supposition 
that Homer, after having sung the ‘Iliad’ in the vigour of 
his youthful years, in his old age communicated to some 
devoted disciple the plan of the ‘Odyssey,’ which had long 
been working in his mind, and left it to him for comple- 
tion.” (K. O. Miiller’s “ History of Greek Literature.”) 
The prevailing belief that Homer was blind appears to 
have taken its origin from one of the so-called Homeric 
hymns addressed to the Delian Apollo, the author of 
which calls himself the blind poet who lived in rocky 
Chios. The hymn in question was considered by some 
of the most judicious of the ancient writers to be the 
production of Homer himself; but this view is not ac- 
cepted by the best modern critics. _The wonderful accu- 
racy of many of the descriptions in the “Iliad” utterly 


precludes the idea of their having been written by a 
poet who had not himself been an eye-witness of the 
scenes which he paints so admirably. But he might, per- 
haps, have described in his blind old age scenes which 
had been indelibly stamped upon his memory in youth 
or early manhood. (See, on the various questions con- 
nected with the Homeric poems, Colonel W. Mure’s 
“Critical History of the Literature, etc. of Ancient 
Greece,” (1850,) and the able article on ‘‘ Homerus,” in 
Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography.”) 

See, in addition to the works referred to in the article, OLor 
CE stus, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Homeri Vita et Scriptis,’”’ 1714; LupoLPH 
Kuester, ‘‘ Historia critica Homeri,’’ 1696; THOMAS BLACKWELL, 
“Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer,’ 1735; KOpPEN, 
“* Ueber Homer’s Leben und Gesiange,’’? 1788 ; CaRL Ernst ScHu- 
BARTH, ‘‘ Ideen tiber Homer und sein Zeitalter,’’ 1821; MATTHIAS 
Asp, ‘‘ Disputationes de Homero,’’ 1714; J. E. Turr, ‘‘ Homerus 
en zijn Schriften,’ 1810; ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, ‘‘ Homére,”’ 
1852; ForTIA D’URBAN, “ Homére et ses Ecrits,”? 1832; BERNARD 
Tuierscu, ‘‘ Das Zeitalter des Homer,” 1824; J. Pascuius, “ Dis- 
sertatio de Poetarum Principe Homero,’’ 1687; EpouaRD JUSTE, 
“ Dissertation sur l’Origine des Poémes attribués A Homére,”’ 1849 ; 
“‘Homer and his Successors in Epic Poetry,’’ in the ‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for January, 1857; MarrHew ArNoLp’s admirable 
observations ‘‘On ‘l'ranslating Homer,”’’ in his “* Essays,”’ 1865, 

HO/mer, (Rev. HENRY,) an English scholar, born at 
Birdingbury in 1752, was educated at Cambridge. He 
edited several Latin authors, and, in partnership with 
Dr. Combe, published a complete edition of Horace. 
Died in 1791. 

Homeére. See Homer. 

Homeride, ho-mér’e-dee, (singular, Ho-mér/i-déé,) 
or Ho’mer-ids, the name applied to the family of the 
poet Homer. (See HoMER, note 7.) 

Homerus. See HomMrr. 

Homes or Holmes, hémz, (NATHANIEL,) D.D., an 
English theologian, ejected for nonconformity in 1662, was 
a believer in the fifth monarchy. He wrote the “ Resur- 
rection Revealed,” and other works. Died in 1678. 

Ho-mil’i-us, [Ger. pron, ho-mee’Je-tis,] (GOTTFRIED 
AUGUS#,) an eminent German organist and composer of 
church music, born at Rosenthal, in Bohemia, in 1714. 
Among his best works are a cantata for Christmas, and 
a number of motets. He was organist and director of 
music at Dresden. Died in 1785. 

Hommaire de Hell, 4o’mar’ deh él, (IGNACE 
XAVIER MoRAND,) a French geologist, born at Altkirch 
in 1812, explored the regions which border on the Black 
and Caspian Seas, and left an account of his travels, in 
3 vols. Died at Ispahan in 1848. 

Hommel, hom/mel, [ Lat. HOMME’LIUS,] (IKARL FER- 
DINAND,) a learned jurist and ingenious writer, born at 
Leipsic in 1722. He became professor of feudal law at 
Leipsic in 1752, and of civil institutes in 1756. Among 
his works are “ Literatura Juris,” (1761,) a very piquant 
treatise on legal literature, ‘‘ Rhapsodia Questionum in 
Foro quotidie obvenientum,” (“Questions occurring daily 
in the Forum,” 5 vols., 1765-79; 4th edition, 7 vols., 
1787,) and “Sceleton Juris civilis,” (“Skeleton of Civil 
Law,” 4th edition, 1767.) Died in 1781, 

See Ernesti, ‘‘ Hommelii Memoria,” 1783, and Réssia, ‘‘ Vita 
Hommelii,’’ 1782, both of which may be found in the 7th vol. of 
Hommel’s “ Rhapsodia,”’ 1787; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hommelius. See HoMMEL. 

Hompesch, von, fon hom/pésh, (FERDINAND,) the 
last grand master of the Knights of Malta, was born at 
Dusseldorf in 1744; died in 1803. 

Honain, (or Honein,) ho-nin’, (Aboo-Yezeed or 
Abu- (Abou-) Yezid, 4/b60 yeh-zeed’,) otherwise 
called Honain-Ben-Ishak, (bén is’hak’,) an Arabian 
physician, born at Heerah, (Hirah,) in Mesopotamia, lived 
mostly at Bagdad. Died about 875 a.p. He translated 
into Arabic the works of Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, etc. 

See IBN- KHALLIKAN, “ Biographical Dictionary ;’? Haji-KHALFA, 
‘Lexicon Bibliographicum.”’ 

Hondekoeter, hon/deh-koo’ter, (GILEs,) a noted 
Dutch landscape-painter, born at Utrecht in 1583, was 
the son of the Marquis of Westerloo. He often added 
to his landscapes highly-finished figures of birds. _, 

Hondekoeter, (GysBrEcut,) a son of the preceding, 
and a painter of poultry, was born in 1613 5 died in 205° 

Hondekoeter, (MELCHIOR,) an excellent painter. 

- j ‘echt in 1636. He 
son of the preceding, was born at Utrec Beenie. 
studied with his father and his uncle, John ¥- 
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He painted poultry, pea-fowls, and other birds, with a 
skill that has never been surpassed, The backgrounds 
of his pictures are adorned with beautiful landscapes. 
Among his works is ‘The Entrance of the Animals into 
the Ark.” Died in 1695. 

See JAKos Campo WrEyERMAN, ‘‘De Schilderkonst der Neder- 
landers.”’ 

Hondius, hon/de-us, or Hondt, hént, (ABRAHAM,) a 
Dutch painter and engraver, born at Rotterdam in 1638. 
He painted hunting-scenes, animals, and landscapes 
with success. ‘“ He often equals the best masters,” says 
Descamps. Among his works are “The Burning of 
Troy,” and “ The Animals entering the Ark.” He worked 
some years in England, where he died about 1692. 

Hondius, (HENDRIK,) an engraver of maps and por- 
traits, born at Ghent in 1573. His principal work is a 
series of portraits of one hundred and forty-four artists, 
mostly Flemings. He also engraved some pictures by 
Albert Diirer and Holbein. Died at the Hague in 1610. 

See Basan, “‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs ;’’ SrruTT, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Engravers.”’ 

Hondius or De Hondat, deh hdnt, (HENRY,) called 
THE YOUNGER, born in London in 1580, was accounted 
the best engraver of the family. He engraved portraits, 
landscapes, and history after several Flemish painters. 
Among his works are portraits of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. Died at Amsterdam about 1650. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.” 

Hondius or De Hondt, (Jossror Jopo’cus,) a skilful 
Flemish engraver and geographer, born at Wacken about 
1550, was the father of the preceding. He hada high 
reputation as an engraver on copper. He worked in 
London, and afterwards settled in Amsterdam, where he 
engraved maps of superior quality, and published new 
editions of the ‘Grand Atlas” of Mercator. Died in 1611. 

Hondt, hont, (WiLLEM,) a Flemish engraver, a bro- 
ther of Henry the Younger, born at the Hague in 1601. 

Hone, ho’neh, (GEorG PAUL,) a German lawyer, born 
at Nuremberg in 1662, wrote ‘ Iter Juridicum,” and other 
works. Died in 1747. 

Hone, (NATHANIEL,) a portrait-painter, born in Dub- 
lin about 1730; died in 1784. 

Hone, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born at Bath in 
1779, resided in London, and failed several times as a 
bookseller. He wrote ‘The Political House that Jack 
Built,” a satire, which was illustrated by Cruikshank 
and ran through fifty editions. He was prosecuted for 
his Parody on the Liturgy in 1818, and, having ably 
defended himself, was acquitted. In 1826 he began to 
issue in weekly numbers his ‘‘ Every-Day Book,” which 
had a large sale, and was commended by Professor 
Wilson, Scott, Lamb, and Southey. It was followed by 
the “ Table-Book” and the ‘* Year-Book,” which were 
well received, but did not save the author from insol- 
vency. He was in prison for debt about three years. 
Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ The Early Life and Conversion of William Hone,”’ written 
by himself, 

Honestis, (Perrus Dr.) See DAMIANI. 1 
: Honeywood, hin’ne-w66d, (SAINT Joun,) an Amer- 
ican poet, born in Massachusetts in 1765 ; died in 1798. 

See Griswotp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Honoré de Sainte-Marie, 0’no’rd/ deh sAnt/m#’re’, 
[Lat. Honorius pe SANcrA ManrtaA,| called, after he 
entered the cloister, BLaIsE VAUXELLE, (v6-sél’,) a 
Jearned monk, born at Limoges in 1651; died in 1729. 

Ho-no/ri-us I, a native of Campania, was elected 
Pope or Bishop of Rome in 626 A.D. He is charged 
with assenting to the heresy of Monothelism. The Council 
of Constantinople, held in 680, condemned his doctrine 
on this point. Died in 638, P 

Honorius IL, Porr, previously known as Cardinal 
Lamberto and Bishop of Ostia, succeeded Calixtus II. 
in.1124. Tebaldus was chosen pope at the same time 
by a number of bishops, but forbore to contest his 
claim. Honorius died in 1130. 

Honorius IIL, elected Pope in 1216, was a Roman 
by birth. His proper name was Cencio Saveiur. He 
crowned Frederick II. Emperor of Germany in 1220, in 
the hope that he would lead a crusade against the Turks, 
Jie was more successful in instigating the King of France 


to a crusade against the Albigenses. 
and was succeeded by Gregory IX. 

Honorius IV., Pops, (Cardinal Giacomo Savelli,) 
a native of Rome, was elected in 1285 as successor to 
Martin IV. Died in 1287. 

Ho-no’ri-us, (FLAv1IUS,) a Roman emperor, the sec- 
ond son of Theodosius the Great, was born at Constan- 
tinople in 384 A.D. At the death of his father, in 395, he 
inherited the Western Empire, (his elder brother Arca- 
dius having obtained the Eastern,) under the guardian- 
ship of Stilicho, a famous general, whose daughter he 
married. His court was held at Milan, and afterwards 
at Ravenna. About 402 Alaric the Goth invaded Italy, 
and was defeated by Stilicho at Pollentia. In 408 Stili- 
cho was put to death by order of Honorius, who was a 
man of weak and vicious character. From this event 
may be dated the fall of the Roman power. Rome 
was taken and pillaged by Alaric in 410, and the empire 
went rapidly to ruin. He died, without issue, in 423, 
and was succeeded by Valentinian iII. j 

See Gipzon, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ;”? Sozomen, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica;’? JorNaNpbss, “De 
Rebus Geticis ;’? TiLLEmonr, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Honorius de Sancta Maria. See Honort DE 
SAINTE- MARIE. 

Hontheim, von, fon hont’him, (JOHANN NIKOLAUS,) 
a German jurist and Catholic priest, born at Treves in 
1701. He became Bishop (2 partibus ) of Myriophis in 
1748, and suffragan of the see of Treves. He published 
under the pseudonym of JUSTINIUS FEBRONIUS a famous 
book against the usurpations of the popes, entitled “ De 
Statu Ecclesiz et legitima Potestate Romani Pontificis,” 
(5 vols., 1763,) which was often reprinted. Died in 1790. 

Honthorst, hdnt’horst, or Hundhorst, hint’horst, 
(GERARD,) a Flemish painter, called also by the Italians 
GERARDO DELLA Norvre, (“Gerard of the Night,”) be- 
cause he excelled in nocturnal scenes. He was born at 
Utrecht in 1592, and was a pupil of A. Bloemaert. He 
worked in Rome and in England, where he painted 
portraits of the royal family and gained a high repu- 
tation. Among his works is ‘The Prodigal Son.” He 
was a good colorist, and excelled in design. Died at 
the Hague in 1660. His brother WILLEM was a suc- 
cessful portrait-painter. Died at Berlin in 1683, aged 
about eighty. 

See PILKINGTON, “ Dictionary of Painters;”? Descamps, ‘ Vies 
des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 

Hood, hood, (ALEXANDER,) Viscount Bridport, an 
English naval officer, was a younger brother of Lord 
Samuel Hood, noticed below. After having gained dis- 
tinction in subordinate stations, he was made rear- 
admiral in 1780. In 1784 he was second in command 
under Lord Howe, in the Channel fleet. The next year 
he took three French ships, and in 1796 succeeded 
Lord Howe as commander of the fleet. In 1801 he 
was raised to the peerage, as Viscount Bridport. Died 
in 1814. 

Hood, (EDWIN PaxTon,) an English dissenting min- 
ister, born at Weston about 1820. He wrote numerous 
works, among which are “ Self-Formation,” and “ Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,” a biography, (1856.) 

Hood, hood, (Joun B.,) an American general, born 
in Bath county, Kentucky, in 1831, graduated at West 
Point in 1853. He commanded a division of Lee’s army 
at Antietam, September, 1862, and at Gettysburg, July 
1-3, 1863. He lost a leg at the battle of Chickamauga, 
September 20, 1863, soon after which he was promoted 
to be a lieutenant-general. In the spring of 1864 he 
commanded a corps of the army opposed to General 
Sherman in Northern Georgia. He succeeded General 
Johnston in July as commander-in-chief of that army, 
which was then near Atlanta. General Johnston was 
removed because he had adhered to a cautious and de- 
fensive policy. Hood assumed the offensive, and attacked 
General Sherman on the 22d of July, and again on the 
28th, but was repulsed with heavy loss, He was com- 
pelled to abandon Atlanta on the rst of September, 1864. 
(See SHERMAN, W. T.) After he had damaged the rail- 
road by which Sherman’s army was supplied, General 
Hood invaded Middle Tennessee, attacked Genera: 
Schofield at Franklin, November 30, and besieged Nash- 
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ville. He was defeated on the 16th of December, 1864, 
by General Thomas, at the decisive battle of Nashville, 
where he lost fifty pieces of cannon, and was relieved of 
the command in January, 1865. 

See ‘Southern Generals,’? New York, 1865. 

Hood, (Rosin,) a famous English outlaw, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the reign of Richard I. Sherwood 
Forest was his head-quarters. His exploits are the sub- 
ject of many popular ballads, which applaud his gal- 
lantry to the ladies and his generosity in sharing among 
the poor the spoils of the rich. He was the chief of a 
numerous band, who seem to have lived chiefly on the 
products of the chase. 

See W. W. CampseLt, “ Historical Sketch of Robin Hood and 
Captain Kidd,’? New York, 1853; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 
1847; ‘“ North American Review” for January,.1857. 

Hood, (SAMUEL,) ViscouN’?, an English admiral, 
born at Butley in 1724, entered the navy in 1740, and 
became captain in 1754. In 1780 he was made a rear- 
admiral, and was second in command in the West Indies. 
The next year he succeeded Rodney in command of the 
fleet, with which he fought De Grasse near the mouth of 
the Chesapeake, but failed to relieve the British army at 
Yorktown. He took part in the victory over De Grasse 
in April, 1782, and was rewarded with the title of Baron 
Hood of Catherington. In 1784, after a close contest 
with Fox, he was elected to Parliament, and in 1788 ap- 
pointed a lord of the admiralty. In 1793 he commanded 
against the French in the Mediterranean and at the siege 
of Toulon. He was made, in 1796, Viscount Hood of 
Whitley, and afterwards an admiral. Died in 1816. 

See CAMPBELL, “‘ Lives of British Admirals.” 

Hood, (Sir SAMUEL,) cousin of the preceding, was a 
vice-admiral in the British navy, and a brave and skilful 
officer. He took part in the victory of Rodney over De 
Grasse in 1782, and in the battle of the Nile, (1798.) In 
1806 he was returned to Parliament for Westminster, 
and captured three French ships near Rochefort. He 
was afterwards appointed to command in the East Indies, 
where he died in 1814. 

Hood, (THoMAs,) a famous English humourist and 
popular author, born in London in 1798, was the son of 
a bookseller. He served an apprenticeship to an en- 
graver, but soon exchanged that employment for literary 
pursuits. In 1821 he became sub-editor of the “‘ London 
Magazine,” by which he gained access to the society of 
many authors who have since risen to eminence. His 
“Whims and Oddities” (1826) displayed an abundant 
vein of inimitable wit and comic power. He issued the 
“ Comic Annual” from 1830 to 1842, which was followed 
by his ‘Comic Album,” “ Whimsicalities,” and “ Hood’s 
Own.” His tales and novels were less successful than 
his humorous works. Among his most popular poems 
are the ‘Song of the Shirt,” (which first appeared in 
“ Punch,”) the “ Bridge of Sighs,” and the “ Dream of 
Eugene Aram.” He was editor of ‘The Gem” for one 
year, and, in the latter years of his life, editor of the 
“New Monthly Magazine.” Like poor Yorick, he was 
“a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy.” As 
a punster he is unrivalled. Some of his serious poems 
are exquisitely tender and pathetic. In 1844 he began to 
issue ‘ Hood’s Magazine,” for which he wrote until his 
last illness. A pension of £100 which had been granted 
to him was transferred to his widow. Died in 1845. 

See “Life of Hood,” by his children, 1860; E. P. Wuippve, 
“ Essays and Reviews;”? R. H. Horne, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,”’ 
1844; ‘‘Edinburgh Review” for April, 1846; “‘ Quarterly Review” 
for October, 1863; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’? for January, 1827; 
“London Magazine’? for December, 1826; ‘‘ British Quarterly Re- 
view’’ for October, 1867. 

Hooft, hoft, (NrKLAAS,) a Dutch historical painter, 
born at the Hague in 1664; died in 1748. 

Hooft or Hoofft, (PrerER CORNELIS,) an excellent 
Dutch poet and historian, born in Amsterdam in March, 
1581. After leaving college he travelled in France and 
Italy, and filled several civil offices. He published about 
1602 “ Granida,” a tragi-comedy, which is a master-piece. 
He wrote other dramas, and erotic poems of great 
merit, and translated Tacitus into Dutch. His chief 
prose works are a “ Life of Henry IV. of France,” (1626,) 
‘anda “ History of the Netherlands,” (‘‘ De Nederlandsche 
Historien,” 2 vols., 1642-54,) which is esteemed a model 
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of grace, purity, and vigour, both in thought and style. 
He has the honour of rendering his vernacular language 
more polished and classical than it was before his time. 
He was a friend of Grotius. ‘Though deeply religious,” 
says the ‘‘Biographie Universelle,” “he never ranged 
himself under the banner of any outward communion.” 
Died in 1647. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” and Van 
Kampen’s article on ‘* Hollandische Sprache und Literatur,” in the 
saine work ; also,‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? JAN VAN Kruyrr, 
“Lofreden of P. C. Hooft,” 1810; Jacos Konno, ‘‘ Geschiedenis 
van het Slot te Muiden, en Hoofts Leven op het zelve,’’ 1827; Van 
Heuspe, ** Commentatio literaria de Hooftio cum Tacito comparato,”’ 
1838; LoncGrettow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe; “ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for March, 1854. 


Hooge, de, deh hd’ceh or hd’ Heh, written also Hoogh, 
(PIETER,) a Dutch painter of gezve, born about 1644. 
Little is known of his history. His colour is good, his 
design correct, and his manner natural. He represents 
the effects of light with great skill. Among his works 
(which command high prices) are a “Supper,” an “ In- 
terior,” and a “Guard-Room.” Died in 1708. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Hooge or Hooghe, de, (ROMEYN,) an eminent Dutch 
designer and engraver, was born at the Hague about 1640, 
or, as others say, about 1650. He worked for along time 
in Paris, and passed his latter years at the Hague. He 
had a rich imagination and great facility, but was deficient 
in correctness. Among his works are “ The Entrance of 
Louis XIV. into Dunkirk,” and “The Assassination of 
De Witt.” Died in 1725. 

See J. C. WevermAn, ‘De Schilderkonst der Nederlanders.”’ 

Hoogeveen, ho’geh-van’ or hd/Heh-van’, sometimes 
written Hoogeven, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch Hellenist, born 
at Leyden in 1712, was successively rector of the gym- 
nasiums of Breda, Dort, and Delft, and was an excellent 
grammarian. He is the author of a valuable treatise 
on “ Greek Particles,” (“ Doctrina Particularum Linguz 
Greece,” 2 vols., 1769,) and “ Dictionarium Analogicum 
Linguee Greece,” (Cambridge, 1800.) Died in 1791. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’” HARLESs, 
“‘Vitz Philologorum.”’ 

Hoogstaad, van, van hic’st&t’, (GERART,) a Flemish 
painter of history and portraits, born at Brussels, was 
living in 1661. 

Hoogstraaten, van, van hdac/stra’ten, (DAVID,) a 
Dutch scholar, a nephew of the following, was born at 
Rotterdam in 1658, and became a classical professor at 
Amsterdam. He compiled a Latin-Dutch Dictionary, 
(1704,) and wrote several elegant Latin poems, ‘“ Poe- 
mata,” (1710.) Died in 1724. 

Hoogstraaten, van, (SAMUEL,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Dort in 1627, was a pupil of Rembrandt, and 
the master of Houbraken. He painted portraits, land- 
scapes, etc. with success, and wrote a good work on the 
theory of painting. Died in 1678. 

His father, Dirck, born at Antwerp in 1596, was also 
a skilful landscape-painter, Died in 1640. 

See Pirxincron’s “ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Hoogviiet, hoc’vleet or hoH’vleet, (ARNOLD,) a popu- 
lar Dutch poet, born at Vlaardingen in 1687, was edu- 
cated for a merchant, and held the position of cashier in 
his native place. His reputation is founded on an epic 
poem, called “ Abraham the Patriarch,” (1727,) which 
was received with extraordinary and durable favour. 
“No book in Dutch literature,” says Marron, ‘has 
been honoured with a more decided national adoption.” 
(“ Biographie Universelle.”) He afterwards published a 
collection of poems on various subjects, which are not 
unworthy of his name. Died in 1763. 

See Jan van Kruyer, “ Leven van A. Hoogvliet,” 1782; WiL- 
LEM TerpsTRA, ‘‘ Oratio de A, Hoogvlietio Poeta,” 1816. 

Hoogzaat, hoc/zat, (JAN,) an able Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1664. He decorated the chateau 
of Loo for William IIT. of England. Died in 1712. 

Hook, hook, (JAmEs,) an English composer and mu- 
sician, born at Norwich in 1746. He was employed as 
organist at Vauxhall Garden, London, for many years, 
and composed numerous popular ballads, songs, COM 
certos, etc. Died in 1827. ‘ 

Hook, (JAmrs,) LLD. an English writer, pacaigel 
Theodore E. Hook, was born in London about 1h! eal dad 
was educated for the church, and in 1825 was ap] 
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Dean of Worcester. His principal works are two 
novels, called ‘* Pen Owen” and * Percy Mallory.” Died 
in 1828. 

Hook, (JAMES CLARKE,) an English historical painter, 
born about 1820. In the early part of his career he 
painted subjects from Italian history, among which are 
“ Bianca Capello,” and a “ Dream of Venice.” He after- 
ywards produced “The Defeat of Shylock,” (1851,) and 
other scenes from Shakspeare. He became a Royal 
Academician in 1859. 

Hook, (THEODORE Epwarp,) born in London in 
1788, was the son of James, the musical composer, noticed 
above. He was an excellent vocalist, an expert mimic, 
and a prodigy of colloquial power. In 1805 he wrote 
“The Soldier’s Return,” an operatic farce, which was 
very successful. He was addicted to punning, to extrava- 
gant dissipation, and to audacious practical jokes. His 
brilliant wit and. marvellous faculty of improvisation 
rendered him an idol of the gay world, and commended 
him to the favour of the prince-regent, who procured his 
appointment in 1812 as treasurer to the colony of Mauri- 
tius, with a salary of about £2000. In 1818, a large de- 
ficit being found in his treasure-chest, he was sent home 
charged with peculation. The legal inquiry, however, 
proved nothing against him except a culpable negligence 
of his official duties. In 1820 he became editor of the 
“John Bull” newspaper, which was very successful in a 
pecuniary respect and obtained great notoriety. Among 
his most popular works are ‘Sayings and Doings,” (of 
which he issued three series,) ‘‘ Maxwell,” a novel, and 
‘“* Gilbert Gurney,” a novel, which contains an autobiog- 
raphy of himself. In 1836 he was editor of the “ New 
Monthly Magazine.” Died in 1841. 

See R. H. Barnam, “ Life and Writings of Theodore Hook,”’ 
1848; ‘‘ Life of IT. Hook,” from the ‘Quarterly Review,’’ London, 
1852; R. H. Horns, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,’’ 1844; ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” for May, 1843, (vol. ]xxii. ;) “‘ Nectes Ambrosianz ;” Morr, 
“ Poetical Literature of the Past Half-Century ;’”? SAMUEL SMILEs, 
‘Brief Biographies ;’’? ‘‘ Memories of Authors,’’ in the “‘ Atlantic 
Monthly” for April, 1865. 

Hook, (WALTER FARQUHAR,) an English theologian, 
a nephew of the preceding, was born in London in 
1798. He became vicar of Leeds in 1837, and Dean 
of Chichester in 1859. Among his works are “ Hear 
the Church,” (28th edition, 1838,) ‘f Ecclesiastical Biog- 
raphy,” (8 vols., 1845-52,) “Church Dictionary,” (7th 
edition, 1854,) and “Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury,” (of which the first volume was published in 
1860, and the seventh appeared in 1868,—not yet finished, 
1869.) He is noted for his zea] and success in the cause 
of church extension. 

See “ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1862. 


Hooke, hook, (NATHANIEL,) a Roman Catholic his- 
torian, born about 1690, was an intimate friend of Pope the 
poet. His principal work is “The Roman History from 
the Building of Rome to the End of the Commonwealth,” 
(4 vols. 4to, 1733-71,) which was often reprinted, and is 
commended as a faithful compilation. He was employed 
by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, as editor of her 
Memoirs, (1742.) Died in 1764. 

Hooke, (Roserr,) M.D., an English philosopher, 
born at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, in 1635, and 
noted for his inventive faculty, mechanical genius, and 
scientific acquirements. In 1662 he was chosen curator 
of experiments to the Royal Society, of which he was 
a Fellow, and afterwards secretary. About 1666 he 
became professor of geometry in Gresham College, and 
city surveyor of London. “Among his multifarious 
accomplishments was skill in architecture, which he 
exercised in drawing the plan of Bedlam and other 
public buildings in London. He wrote many memoirs 
on various branches of natural science. He had a 
dispute with Hevelius on the subject of the telescope, 
and attacked Newton’s theory of light and colours. 
He claimed the invention of the barometer, quadrant, 
balance-spring for watches, etc. Died in 1702. 

“ep 4 1 i Had “yp: ” 
See seen Pi Hl aR, 

Hook’er, (HERMAN,) an American Episcopalian di- 
vine, born at Poultney, Rutland county, Vermont, He 
published, among other works, “The Portion of the 
Soul,” etc., (1835,) “The Philosophy of Unbelief in 
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Morals and Religion,” and “ Uses of Adversity,” (1846.) 
Died in 1857. y 

See Griswo tp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.’’ 

Hook’er, (ho0k’er,) otherwise called Vow/’ell, 
(JoHN,) M.P., an English historian, born at Exeter 
about 1524, was uncle of Richard) Hooker, noticed 
below. He represented Exeter in Parliament in 1571. 
He compiled a large part of Holinshed’s “Chronicles,” 
(1586,) and wrote a treatise on the order and usage of 
Parliaments, and a few other works. Died in 1601. 

Hook’er, (JosEru,) an American general, born in 
Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1819, graduated at West 
Point in 1837. He served as captain in the Mexican 
war, (1846-47,) and gained the brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel at Chapultepec. Having resigned his commis- 
sion about 1853, he lived several years in California. He 
was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers about 
May, 1861, served at the battle of Williamsburg, and in 
the “seven days’ battles” near Richmond, June 26-July 
1, 1862. He became a major-general in July, and com- 
manded a corps at the battle of Antietam, September 
17, 1862, a few days after which he was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general in the regular army. He 
commanded a grand division under General Burnside 
at Fredericksburg in December, 1862, and succeeded 
Burnside as commander of the army of the Potomac in 
January, 1863. This army, which probably amounted 
to 100,000 men or more, engaged the enemy at Chan- 
cellorsville, May 2 and 3, and was defeated, but was not 
pursued. During this battle he was stunned by a 
cannon-ball. He was relieved of the command on the 
28th of June, 1863, and was sent to Tennessee with two 
corps in September of that year. He contributed to the 
victory gained by General Grant at Lookout Mountain, 
November 24 and 25, 1863, and commanded a corps of 
the army which General Sherman moved from Dalton 
to Atlanta, May—August, 1864. He had command of 
the Northern department from September, 1864, to 
July, 1865. 

Hooker, (JosrepH DALToN,) F.R.S., an eminent 
botanist and traveller, a son of Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, was born in 1817. He studied ‘medicine, and 
in 1839 sailed as surgeon with the expedition of Sir 
James Ross to the Antarctic Ocean. On his return he 
published “ Flora Antarctica,” (2 vols., 1844-47,) the 
descriptions and illustrations of which are highly com- 
mended. Between 1848 and 1852 he explored the bo- 
tanical productions of the Himalayas. The results of 
this arduous enterprise appeared in a very interesting 
work called ‘‘ Himalayan Journals,” (2 vols., 1854,) and 
in his ‘Flora Indica.” Among his other works are 
“The Rhododendrons of Sikkim Himalaya,” (1851,) a 
“Flora of New Zealand,” (1852-54,) and “ On the Vege- 
tation of the Carboniferous Period.” 

Hooker, (RICHARD,) an eminent English divine and 
author, born at Heavytree, near Exeter, in 1553. After 
graduating at Oxford, he took orders in 1581, and in an 
unguarded hour married a scolding wife. By the favour 
of Sandys, Bishop of London, he became Master of the 
Temple in 1585. Here he was involved in a controversy 
with Mr. Travers, a Calvinist, who was also a lecturer 
in the Temple. One of the consequences of this dispute 
was the production of his great argument for the consti- 
tution and discipline of the Anglican Church, entitled 
“The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” After he began 
this work, desiring a more retired station than the 
Temple, he obtained in 1591 the rectory of Boscombe, 
to which the prebend of Salisbury was added. From 
1595 until his death he was rector of Bishopsbourne. 
His work above-named was published from 1594 to 
1597. It is regarded as a great bulwark of the Church, 
a monument of sound learning, and a noble model of 
literary excellence. According to Hallam, “the finest 
as well as the most philosophical writer of the Eliza- 
bethan period is Hooker, The first book of his ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity’ is at this day one of the master-pieces 
of English eloquence, . . . Sostately and graceful is the 
march of his periods, so various the fall of his musical 
cadences upon the ear, so rich in images, so condensed 
in sentences, so grave and noble his diction, that I 
know not whether any later writer has more admirably 
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displayed the capacities of our language, or produced 
passages more worthy of comparison with the splendid 
monuments of antiquity.” (“Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) Died in 1600. 

See Izaak Watton, “Life of Richard Hooker,’’ 1666; ‘Bio- 
graphia Britannica;” ‘ Life of Hooker,” in Gauden’s edition of his 
works, 1662, and in Keble’s edition, Oxford, 4 vols., 1836; ‘‘ North 
British Review” for February, 1857. 

Hooker, (Rev. THomas,) one of the founders of Con- 
necticut, was born at Marfield, England, in 1586. After 
preaching in Holland, he emigrated in 1633 to Boston, 
Massachusetts, and was the first pastor of Cambridge. 
In 1636, in company with Samuel Stone, he founded the 
city of Hartford, where he was minister until his death. 
He was a very influential man in the churches, and wrote 
many treatises, among which is the ‘‘ Application of 
Redemption.” Died in 1647. 

See E. W. Hooker, “ Life of Thomas Hooker,” 1849. 


Hooker, (WILLiAM JAcKson,) F.R.S.,a distinguished 
English botanist, born at Norwich in 1785. He pub- 
lished in 181r “A Journal of a Tour in Iceland in 1809,” 
and described, with Dr. Taylor, British mosses in 
“*Muscologia Britannica,” (1818.) His ‘‘ Flora Scotica” 
appeared in 1821. He produced an excellent ‘Flora 
Exotica,” (3 vols., 1823-27.) For many years he was pro- 
fessor of botany in the University of Glasgow. Among 
his greatest works are “Icones Filicum,” or “ Figures 
and Descriptions of Ferns,” (with Dr. Greville, 2 vols., 
1829-31,) “‘ Flora Boreali- Americana,” (2 vols., 1829—-40,) 
and a “ British Flora,” (1830; 6th edition, 1850,) which 
gives a complete description of British plants, arranged 
after the natural method. He was appointed about 1840 
director of the royal gardens at Kew, which have been 
greatly improved under his superintendence, and are 
said to surpass all other gardens in the world in the 
number and variety of the plants. He was the father 
of Dr. J. D. Hooker, noticed above. Died in 1865. 

Hoolakoo, Houlakou, Hfilak&, hoo’l4-koo’, or 
Hoolagoo, hoo-l4-goo’, sometimes very improperly 
written Hulakoo, a grandson of Jengis Khan, born in 
1217, was the first of the Eel-Khans, (Ilkhans or Ilchans,) 
or Mongol kings of Persia. He was commanded by 
his elder brother Mangoo (the father of Kooblai Khan) 
to complete the conquest of Persia, which he accom- 
plished about the year 1255. He exterminated the Is- 
maeelians, or Assassins, and afterwards directed his forces 
against Bagdad, which he took in February, 1258, and 
delivered up to pillage and massacre. If we may believe 
the statements of the Moslem historians, nearly 800,000 
persons, including Motassem (the last of the Abbasside 
caliphs) and his eldest son, perished on that occasion. 
As a warrior, Hoolakoo was distinguished for his san- 
guinary cruelty : he was nevertheless a patron of science, 
and the celebrated Eel-Khanee (or -Khannee) astro- 
nomical tables were prepared under his auspices, and 
derive their name from his title of Eel-Khan, signifying 
the prince or chief of the tribe. He died in 1265, and 
was succeeded by his son, Abaka Khan. 

See Matcorm, ‘History of Persia,’ vol. i. chap. x.; Von 
Hammer, ‘‘Geschichte der Ilchane;’’? D’Ousson, ‘ Histoire des 
Mongols,” 

Hoole, hd0l, (Rev. CHARLES,) born at Wakefield, 
England, in 1610, taught school with credit in London, 
etc., and was afterwards rector of Stock. He wrote a 
‘Latin Grammar,” and other school-books. Died in 1666. 

Hoole, (ELIJAH,) an English Orientalist and Wesleyan 
minister, born at Manchester about 1798. He served as 
a missionary in India, and published “ Madras, Mysore, 
and the South of India.” 

Hoole, (JOHN,) an English dramatist and translator, 
born in London in 1727, was educated in Grub Street. 
He was a friend of Dr. Johnson, and was a clerk in the 
East India House about forty years. He wrote several 
tragedies, and translated into bad or insipid verse the 
great poems of Tasso and Ariosto. In reference to his 
version of Tasso, (published in 1763,) Sir Walter Scott 
called Hoole a ‘“‘noble transmuter of gold into lead.” 
His “Orlando Furioso” appeared in 5 vols., 1773-83. 
Died in 1803. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”” 

Hoole, Mrs. See HOFLAND, (BARBARA.) 


Hoomayoon or Humay ain, hoo’m4’yoon’, Emperor 
of Hindostan, of the dynasty of the Great Moguls, was 
the eldest son of Baber. He was born at Cabool in 1508, 
and ascended the throne in 1530. Agra was his capital. 
He was defeated by the Afghans in 1540. His brothers 
having rebelled against him, he was driven out of his 
kingdom, and took refuge at the court of Persia. In 
1545 he returned with an army and recovered his throne. 
He gained decisive victories over the Afghans, under 
Sekunder Shah, on the Sutlej, in 1554, and at Sirhind in 
1555. He died in 1556, and was succeeded by his son, 
the celebrated Akbar. He was versed in astronomy, and 
wrote several poems, 

See ‘ Private Memoirs of Houmaioon,”’ translated from the Per- 
sian by Major C, STEWART; FERISHTA, “ History of the Rise of 
the Mahomedan Power in India,” translated by GENERAL BRIGGS; 
W. Erskine, ‘‘ History of India under Baber and Humayun,”’ 2 vols., 
1854; ABoot-FADHL, *‘ Akbar-Nameh,”’ 

Hoop’er, (GrorGE,) D.D., an English prelate, born 
at Grimley in 1640, was educated at Oxford, and was 
an excellent classical and Oriental scholar. In 1677 he 
was almoner to Mary, Princess of Orange, and in 1691 
became chaplain to William and Mary, and Dean of Can- 
terbury. He obtained the bishopric of Saint Asaph in 
1703, from which he was afterwards transferred to that 
of Bath and Wells. He published numerous religious 
works. Died in 1727. 

See Topp, ‘‘ Lives of the Deans of Canterbury.” 

Hooper or Hoper, (JouN,) an English reformer and 
martyr, born in Somersetshire about 1495. While a stu- 
dent at Oxford, he was converted to the Protestant faith. 
In 1539, to escape the Bloody Statutes of Henry VIII., he 
retired from England and passed several years at Zurich. 
At the death of Henry he settled in London, where he 
became an eminent and eloquent preacher. In 1550 he 
was made Bishop of Gloucester, and in 1552 received 
the bishopric of Worcester 27 commendam. Soon after 
the accession of Mary he was condemned as a heretic, 
and, refusing to recant, was burned at the stake in 1553. 
He wrote numerous theological works. 

_ See Fox, “ Book of Martyrs ;” Burnet, “ History of the Reforma- 
tion.” 

Hoop/’er, (Lucy,) an American writer, born at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, in 1816, wrote sketches entitled 
“Scenes from Real Life,” (1840,) ‘The Poetry of Flow- 
ers,” and other works, She died in 1841, and her “ Literary 
Remains” were published in 1842, with a Memoir. 

See GriswoLp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America ;’’ ‘‘ Democratic Re- 
view” for July, 1842. 

Hooper, (RoBER?,) a British medical writer, born in 
the eighteenth century. Among his works are a ‘‘ Medi- 
cal Dictionary,” (1798; 8th edition, by Dr. Grant, in 
1839,) and “Surgeon’s Vade-Mecum,” (3d edition, en- 
larged by Dr. Dunglison, 1824.) ; 

Hooper, (WILLIAM,) an American patriot, was born 
in Boston in 1742. He graduated at Harvard in 1760, 
studied law with James Otis, and rose to eminence in 
his profession in Wilmington, North Carolina. In 1774 
he was chosen one of the delegates to the. first Conti- 
nental Congress. Soon after signing the Declaration of 
Independence, in 1776, he resigned his seat. Died in 1790. 

Hoorn van Vlooswyck, horn van vlés/wik,(PIETER 
NIKLAAS,) BARON, a Dutch nobleman, born at Amster- 
dam in 1742, possessed an immense fortune. Having a 
taste for art, he formed a splendid collection of gems, 
cameos, mosaics, etc. Died in, 1809. 

Hoornbeek or Hoornbeck, horn’bak, (JAN,) a 
Dutch writer on theology, born at Haarlem about 1616, 
was professor at Utrecht. Died in 1666. 

Hoorne, Count. See Horn. 

Hoorne, van, van hor’neh, or Horne, (JAN,) a Dutch 
anatomist, was born at Amsterdam in 1621. He became 
professor of surgery at Leyden about 1650, and gaineda 
high reputation. He published, besides other works on 
anatomy, a ‘Brief Introduction to the History of the 
Human Body,” (“Brevis Manuductio ad Historiam 
Corporis humani,” 1660,) a work of much merit. Died 
in 1670, 

See Erscu und Gruner, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ; 
DrExincourt, “‘Oratio de J. van Horne,”’ 1670. 

Hope, (ALEXANDER JAMES BERESFORD;) 
author and connoisseur, son of Thomas Hope, 
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below, was born in London in 1820. Among his works 
are an essay on “ Newspapers and their Writers,” (1858,) 
and “The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” (1861.) 

Hope, (Rev. FREDERICK WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an Eng- 
lish entomologist, born about 1800, wrote ‘‘ The Coleop- 
terist’s Manual.” Died in 1862. 

Hope, (Sir HENRY,) a British admiral, born in 1787; 
died in 1863. 

Hope, (JAMEs,) a British physician of the present cen- 
tury, was physician to Saint George’s Hospital, London, 
and published “ Principles and Illustrations of Morbid 
Anatomy,” (1834,) and a “Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart and Great Vessels,” (1839.) Died about r84o. 

Hope, (JoHN,) M.D., F.R.S., a Scottish botanist, born 
in 1725, was educated at Edinburgh and Paris, and 
practised in the former city. In 1761 he was appointed 
king’s botanist in Scotland, and superintendent of the 
royal garden, and in 1786 regius professor of botany in 
the University of Edinburgh. He commenced a work 
on botany, which he did not live to finish. Died in 1786. 

See ANDREW Duncan, “ Life of John Hope,” 1786. 

Hope, (JoHN,) Earl of Hopetoun, a British general, 
born near Linlithgow in 1766, was a younger son of the 
second Earl of Hopetoun. After passing through the 
inferior grades, he was made a colonel in 1796, and re- 
turned to Parliament. In 1800 he served as adjutant- 
general under General Abercrombie in Egypt, and in 
1802 obtained the rank of major-general. Having been 
made lieutenant-general in 1808, he took part in the 
battle of Corunna, in 1809, and at the death of Sir John 
Moore succeeded him in the command. He was com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland about 1812. In 1814 he was 
raised to the peerage, as Baron of Niddry, and at the 
death of his elder brother, in 1816, inherited his title. 
Died in 1823. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Hope, (Sir THoMAS,) a Scottish lawyer, born in Edin- 
burgh. He was knighted and appointed king’s advocate 
in 1627, after gaining distinction at the bar. He wrote 
valuable legal treatises. His father, Henry Hope, was 
related to the wealthy family of Hope in Amsterdam. 
Died in 1646. 


See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Hope, (THomaS,) an English novelist and miscellane- 
ous writer of rare merit, born about 1770, was a member 
of the wealthy family of Hope of Amsterdam. After 
traversing Europe, Asia, and Africa, to gratify his pas- 
sion for architecture, and retiring from business with an 
immense fortune, he settled in London, and distinguished 
himself as a patron of the fine arts. He formed galleries 
of paintings and statues, and magnificent collections of 
rare works of art. In 1807 he published a work on 
“‘ Household Furniture,” which produced quite a revolu- 
tion in upholstery and an improvement in the public 
taste. Soon after appeared “ The Costume of the An- 
cients,” and “Modern Costumes,” which evince great 
antiquarian lore. In 1819 he published, anonymously, 
“ Anastasius ; or, Memoirs of a Modern Greek,” which 
was attributed to Byron, and made a vivid sensation 
by its surprising combination of Oriental romance and 
classic learning. “Mr. Hope will excuse us,” says Syd- 
ney Smith, “but we could not help exclaiming, in read- 
ing it, ‘Is this Mr. Thomas Hope ?—is this the man of 
chairs and tables ?—the CEdipus of coal-boxes ?—he who 
meditated on muffineers and planned pokers? Where 
has he hidden all this eloquence and poetry up to this 
hour?’ The work before us places him in the highest 
list of eloquent writers and of superior men.” Byron 
said he would have given his two most approved poems 
to have been the author of “ Anastasius.” Hope also 
wrote an “Essay on the Origin and Prospects of Man,” 
and a ‘“ Historical Essay on Architecture,” (1835,) which 
was received with favour, He married in r807 Louisa 
Beresford, a daughter of W. Beresford, Archbishop of 
Tuam. Died in 1831. 

See Sypney SmiTu’s article in the “Edinburgh Review” for 
epee 121, (vol. xxxv.,) also for July, 1807; “ Quarterly Review,” 
VOl. XX1V. 


Hope, (THOMAS CHARLES,) an eminent teacher of 
chemistry, born in Edinburgh in 1766, was a son of John 
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Hope, the botanist, noticed above. He became professor 
of chemistry at Glasgow in 1787, and discovered a new 
earth, which he named ‘“Strontites,” about 1792. In 
1798 he succeeded Dr. Black in the chair of chemistry 
in Edinburgh, where he lectured until 1843. He was 
reputed the most popular teacher of chemistry in Great 
Britain. He wrote several short treatises, one of which 
is “On the Point of Greatest Density of Water,” (1805.) 
Died in 1844. 

Hope, (Sir WILLIAM JOHNSTONE,) M.P., a British 
naval officer, born at Finchley in 1766. As post-captain, 
he served with distinction under Lord Howe against the 
French in 1794. In 1819 he was raised to the rank of 
vice-admiral, and the next year became a lord of the admi- 
ralty. He was knighted in 1825. He was a member of 
the House of Commons for thirty years. Died in 1831. 

Hoper. See Hooper, (JOHN.) 

Hopfner or Hoepfner, hépf’ner, (JoHANN GEORG 
CHRISTIAN,) a German archeologist, born at Leipsic in 
1765. He published, besides other works, a ‘ Manual 
of Greek Mythology,” (1795.) Died in 1827. 

H6pital. See L’H6prirAt. 

Hopken or Hoepken, hép’ken, (ANDERS JOHAN,) 
a Swedish statesman and writer of great merit, born 
in 1712, became a member of the senate in 1746. He 
was one of the first who formed the Swedish language 
on the models of Greece and Rome. His Eulogies on 
Count Tessin and Ekeblad are greatly admired. Died 
in 1789. 

See E. M. Fant, ‘‘ Aminnelse-Tal dfver A. J. von Hépken,”’ 1789; 
Gy.penstotpr, ‘‘Aminnelse-Tal dfver A. J. von Hépken,”’ 1789. 

Hop’kins, (CHARLES,) born at Exeter in 1664, was 
the son of Bishop Ezekiel Hopkins. He was intimate 
with Dryden and Congreve, wrote several tragedies, 
and translated Ovid’s ‘* Art of Love.” Died in 1699. 

His brother JOHN, born in 1675, was the author of a 
collection of poems entitled ‘‘Amasia,” (3 vols., 1700,) 
and other poems, among which is “‘The Triumphs of 
Peace, or the Glories of Nassau,” (1698.) Died after 
1700, 

"Hop! kins, (EDWARD,) Governor of Connecticut, born 
in London in 1600, emigrated to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1637. He was chosen Governor of Connecticut 
in 1640, and was re-elected every other year until 1654, 
Soon after this he returned to Ikngland, where he was 
appointed warden of the fleet and commissioner of the 
admiralty, and was elected to Parliament. Died in 1657. 

Hopkins, (Esrx,) an American naval officer, born 
in Scituate, Rhode Island, in 1718. He was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the navy in 1775. He captured 
a British fort at New Providence, and several vessels of 
war, in 1775 or 1776. Died in 1802. 

Hopkins, (Ezex1rl,) an English Calvinistic divine, 
born at Sandford, Devonshire, in 1633, was a popular 
preacher, and one of the standard theologians of Eng- 
land. He became Bishop of Raphoe in 1671, and Bishop 
of Londonderry in 1681. He was driven from this place 
by the Catholic insurgents in 1688. Among his works 
(which are admired even by many who are not Calvinists) 
are a “Treatise on the Vanity of the World,” (1663,) 
“ Sermons,” (4 vols., 1691-96,) the “ Doctrine of the Two 
Covenants,” and “ Exposition on the Lord’s Prayer,” 
(1692.) His style is remarkable for sententious brevity. 
Died in 1690. 

Hopkins, (JoHn,) an English teacher, who graduated 
at Oxford in 1544, is chiefly noted for his share in the 
poetical version of David’s Psalms by Sternhold and 
Hopkins. | He is supposed to have been a clergyman. 

Hopkins, (JoHN Hewry,) an Episcopal theologian, 
born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1792, came to the United 
States in 1800. He became rector of a church at Pitts- 
burg in 1824, and was chosen Bishop of Vermont in 
1832. Among his numerous works are “The Primitive 
Creed Examined and Explained,” (1834,) a “Scriptural, 
Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavery,” (1864,) in 
which work he advocates the Southern view of slavery, 
and “The Law of Ritualism,” (1866.) Died in 1868. 

* Hopkins, (LEmuri,) M.D., born at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, in 1750. He practised medicine at Litchfield 
from 1776 to 1784, and at Hartford until 1801. He wrote 
“The Hypoerite’s Hope,” and other poems, He was 
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associated with Barlow and Trumbull in writing “The 
Anarchiad,” a poem. Died in r8ot. 

See Duyckinck, “Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. i. 

Hopkins, (Mark,) a Presbyterian minister and 
writer, born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1802, 
graduated at Williams College in 1824. He became 
professor of moral philosophy in that college in 1830, 
and president of the same in 1836. He published, be- 
sides other works, ‘Miscellaneous Essays and. Dis- 
courses,” (1847.) 

Hopkins, (SAMUEL,) an American divine, born at 
Waterbury, Connecticut, in 1721, is called the founder 
of the Hopkinsian school. He studied theology under 
Jonathan Edwards, was ordained a minister in 1743, and 
began in that year to preach at Housatonnoc, now 
Great Barrington. In 1769 he removed from that place 
to Newport, Rhode Island. “Dr. Hopkins,” says Allen, 
““was a very humble, pious, and benevolent man. ... His 
life was spent chiefly in meditation; his preaching had 
but little effect.” He published a “System of Doctrines 
contained in Divine Revelation Explained and Defended,” 
(2 vols., 1793.) He also wrote a “Dialogue against 
Slavery,” (1776,) and other works. He forms a promi- 
nent character in Mrs. Stowe’s ‘“ Minister’s Wooing.” 
Died in 1803. 

See a “‘ Life of Dr. Hopkins,”’ prefixed to his Works, 3 vols., 1853: 

Hopkins, (STEPHEN,) an American statesman, born 
at Scituate, Rhode Island, in 1707, was a farmer in his 
youth, and afterwards a merchant. He was chief justice 
of the superior court from 1751 to 1754, and subsequently 
Governor of Rhode Island. In 1774 he was elected to 
Congress, and signed the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. The unsteadiness of his hand indicated by his 
signature was occasioned not by fear, but by a nervous 
affection. He continued in Congress until 1779. Died 
in 1785. 

See Goopricu, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 

Hopkins, (Rev. WILLIAM.) a learned antiquary, born 
at Evesham, England, in 1647, was made prebendary of 
Worcester in 1675, and vicar of Lindridge in 1686. Died 
in 1700. 

See Dr. Hicks, ‘‘ Life of W. Hopkins.” 

Hopkins, (WILLIAM,) an English Arian writer, born 
at Monmouth in 1706, became vicar of Bolney in 1731. 
He wrote a treatise in favour of Arianism, and translated 
the book of Exodus, (1784.) Died in 1786. 

Hop’kin-son, (FRANCIS,) an eminent author, wit, and 
patriot, born in Philadelphia in 1737. He graduated at 
the college of his native city, and chose the profession 
of the law. Having visited England in 1765, and passed 
two years there, he returned home, settled at Borden- 
town, and married Miss Ann Borden. From 1774 to 
1777 he published ‘‘ The Pretty Story,” ‘The Prophecy,” 
and the ‘“ Political Catechism,” three humorous and 
popular essays, which contributed to foment the spirit 
of freedom and to prepare the people for national inde- 
pendence. He represented New Jersey in the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1776, and signed the Declaration of 
Independence. He was appointed judge of the admi- 
ralty of Pennsylvania in 1779, and in 1790 judge of the 
district court of the United States. Besides the above 
essays, he wrote the “ Battle of the Kegs,” a ballad, and 
other works, in prose and verse. Died in 1791. 

See SANDERSON, ‘‘ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence ;’’? ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans,”’ vol. ili. 

Hopkinson, (Josepu,) LL.D., an American jurist, 
author of “ Hail Columbia,” and son of the preceding, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1770. He was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania, studied Jaw, and rose to 
eminence in his profession in his native city. He was 
the leading counsel for Dr. Rush in his famous libel 
suit against William Cobbett in 1799, and was also em- 
ployed in the trials under the alien and sedition laws 
before Judge Chase in 1800, and in the impeachment of 
the latter for alleged misdemeanour in office during these 
trials, before the United States Senate, in 1805. From 
1815 to 1819 he was a representative in Congress, in 
which he distinguished himself as a speaker, particu- 
larly in opposition to the United States Bank, and on 
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the Seminole war. In 1828 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Adams judge of the United States court for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, which position he held 
till his death, in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Lives of Eminent Philadelphians,’’ 1859. 

Hop’per, (Isaac Tarem,) a distinguished philanthro- 
pist, a member of the Society of Friends, born near Wood- 
bury, New Jersey, in 1771. He resided many years in 
Philadelphia, but passed the latter part of his life in New 
York. He was a man of great energy, courage, and intel- 
lectual acuteness, and distinguished for his life-long efforts 
to promote benevolent and humane objects,—especially 
negro emancipation. In the controversy which resulted 
in the separation of the Society of Friends in 1827, he 
was one of the most zealous adherents of the anti- 
orthodox party. Died in 1852. 

See Lypra M. Cuixp, ‘Life of I. T. Hopper,’’ 1853; ‘‘ Lives of 
Eminent Philadelphians,’’ 1859. 

Hop’per, (THomas,) an English architect, born at 
Rochester about 1775. After being employed by the 
prince-regent on Carleton House, he erected many castles 
and mansions for the nobility, among which Penrhyn 
Castle is regarded as one of the best. He possessed 
superior conversational powers, and associated freely 
with people of distinction. Died in 1856. 

Hoppers, hop’pers, or Hopper, hop’per, (JOACHIM,) 
[Lat. Hoppr/rus,] a Dutch jurist, born in Friesland in 
1523. In 1566 he became privy councillor at Madrid, 
and chancellor for the affairs of the Netherlands. He 
was more moderate than the other ministers of Philip 
II. Among his works is one “On the Legal Art,” (“ De 
Juris Arte Libri tres,” 1553.) Died in 1576. 

See Mortery, ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’’ part ii. chap. v., 
and part iv. chap. iv. 

Hop’pin, (Aucusrus,) an American artist, born in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1828. He pursued a col- 
legiate course at Brown University, and entered upon 
the profession of law, but subsequently devoted himself 
to drawing on wood. He has illustrated ‘The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table,” the poem of “‘ Nothing to Wear,” 
and numerous other subjects. 

Hoppin, (THomaAs F.,) an American painter and de- 
signer, brother of the preceding, was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1816. Among the most important of 
his designs are the figures on the great window of Trinity 
Church, New York. 


See TucKERMAN, “ Book of the Artists.’’ 


Hopp’ner, (JOHN,) R.A., an excellent English por- 
trait-painter, born in London in 1759. He studied in 
the Royal Academy, and was patronized by the Prince 
of Wales. For many years he was the most fashionable 
portrait-painter of London, except Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Hoppner was very successful in portraits of women. His 
colouring is natural and powerful, and his tones are 
mellow and deep. His works have a charming air of 
facility and negligence, Died in 18ro., 

See CunninGuam, “Lives of Painters,” etc. 


Hop’ton, (ARTHUR,) a learned English mathema- 
tician, born in Somersetshire in 1588, was intimate with 
Selden. He wrote ‘Speculum Topographicum,” (1611,) 
Died in 1614. 

Hopton, (Sir RALPH,) an English royalist officer, who 
fought for Charles I. in the civil war. He obtained some 
success in Cornwall in 1643.\ In 1646 he commanded 
about 8000 men at the battle of Torrington, where he 
was defeated by Fairfax. Died about 1652. 

Hopton, (Susanna,) an English authoress, born in 
1627, wrote “Hexameron, or Meditations on the Six 
Days of Creation.” Died in 1709. 

Horace, hér’ass, |Lat. Hora/rius; Fr. Horace, 
o’rass’; Ger. Horaz, ho-rats’; It. ORAZIO, o-r4t’se-o,] or, 
more fully, Quin’tus Hora’tius Flac/cus, an excellent 
and popular Latin poet, born at Venusia, (now Venosa,) 
in Italy, in December, 65 B.c. His father was a freed- 
man, who gained a competence as a coactor, (collector of 
indirect taxes or of the proceeds of auctions,) and ect 
chased a farm near Venusia, on the bank of the Aufi se 
(Ofanto.)" At an early age he was sent to RSE B 

: - Orbilius I upillus, 
became a pupil of the noted teacher languages 
with whom he learned grammar and the Gree 
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About his eighteenth year, he went to prosecute his 
studies in the groves of the Academy at Athens,—then 
the principal seat of learning and philosophy,—where he 
remained until the death of Julius Czsar (in 44 B.C.) 
involved the empire in a civil war. As Brutus passed 
through Athens, Horace, with patriotic ardour, joined 
his army, was made a military tribune, took command 
of a legion, and witnessed the fatal defeat of the cause at 
Philippi, where he threw away his shield. (Carmina, ii. 
7.) His estate having been confiscated, he went to Rome, 
where he supported himself a short time by acting as clerk 
in the treasury. His early poems having excited the 
interest of Virgil and Varius, they recommended him to 
Mecenas, in whom he found a liberal patron and intimate 
friend. henceforth his life was eminently prosperous, 
and serenely passed in congenial studies and patrician 
society. Preferring independence to the tempting prizes 
of ambition, he refused the office of private secretary 
to Augustus, who treated him with particular favour, 
He had a true relish for rural pleasures and the charms 
of nature, which he often enjoyed at his Sabine farm or 
his villain Tibur. Died in November, 8 B.c. He was 
never married. He was of short stature, and had dark 
eyes and hair. His character, as deduced from his writings, 
is well balanced, and unites in a high degree good sense, 
good nature, urbanity, and elegant taste. His poems, 
consisting of odes, satires, and epistles, may all be con- 
tained in one smallvolume. His chief merits are a calm 
philosophy, a gracefal diction, an admirable sense of 
propriety, and a keen insight into human nature, which 
have attracted an admiration growing from age to age, 
and have rendered him, next to Virgil, the most illus- 
trious poet of ancient Rome. “ It is mainly,” says ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for April, 1868, ‘to this large and 
many-sided nature of the man himself that Horace owes 
his unrivalled popularity,—a popularity which has indeed 
both widened and deepened in its degree in proportion 
to the increase of modern civilization.” His ‘‘ Epistles” 
are among the few poems which represent the most per- 
fect and original form of Latin verse. There is no very 
good English translation of Horace’s entire works: that 
of Francis (4 vols., 1747) is perhaps the best. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s translation of the Odes (1869) is highly praised. 


See Surronius, ‘‘ Vita Horatii ;’? Masson, ‘‘ Vita Horatii,”’ 1708 ; 
Henry H. Mirman, “Life of Q. Horatius Flaccus,’”’ 1854; Van 
Ommern, ‘‘ Horaz als Mensch und Biirger von Rom,” 1802; C, 
FRANCKE, “‘ Fasti Horatiani,”’ 1839; WALCKENAER, “ Histoire de la 
Vie et des Poésies d’Horace,”’ 2 vols., 1840; J. Murray, ‘Ori- 
ginal Views of the Passages in the Life and Writings of Horace,” 
1851; J. (or F.) Jacos, ‘‘ Horaz und seine Freunde,” 1852; ERscH 
und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” see, also, the excellent 
article on Horatius in Smirn’s “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography,”’ by the late Dean H. H. Mirman, (author of the ‘‘ Life 
of Q. Horatius Flaccus;’’) ‘‘ Horace and his Translators,’ in the 
“London Quarterly Review’? for October, 1858: ‘‘ Horace and 
Tasso,” in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1850. 


Hore, ho’ree, [Gr. 'Qpa ; Fr. HEURES, UR, or HoREs, 
OR, | the Hours or Seasons, which the ancients imagined to 
have charge of the gates of heaven or doors of Olympus. 
They appear to have been originally personifications 
of the order of nature and of the seasons. They were 
also regarded as goddesses of justice, peace, and order. 
Milton associates them with the Graces: 

. “while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring.” 
Paradise Lost, book iv. 

Ho-ra-pol’/lo or Ho’rus A-pol’lo, [Gr. ‘QpardAAwr ; 
Fr. HoRapoiton, o’r&’poldn’,] the celebrated author 
of a Greek treatise on the Egyptian hieroglyphics. His 
name and the epoch in which he lived have been the 
subject of much discussion. Recent critics favour the 
opinion that he lived at Alexandria about the fifth century. 

ee SmiTH, *‘ Dictionary at. ” 
Coney, The “rte Peay amet ae ileragiver me 
“Essai sur les Hiéroglyphes d’ Horapollon,”’ 1827, : ‘ 

Horapollon. See Horapotto, 

Horatius. See Horace. 

Horatius, ho-ra’she-us, (in the plural, Horatii, ho- 
ra/she-i,) a hero of the early Roman legends, who with 
his two brothers fought against the three Curiatij for 
the supremacy of Rome over Alba. His brothers fell in 
the first onset. By a feigned flight he separated his 
antagonists, and slew them one after the other, 
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Horatius Cocles. See Cocies. 

Horberg or Hoerberg, hér’bérc, (PEHR,) an emi- 
nent Swedish painter, born in Smaland in 1746. He 
practised his art with success at Olstorp, chiefly on reli- 
gious subjects, and received the title of historical painter 
to the king. Died in 1816. 

See his ‘‘Autobiography,”’ (in Swedish,) published in 1817, and 
translated into German by ScHILDENER, 1819; C. Moipecu, ‘‘ Leben 


und Kunst des Malers P. Hoerberg,” 1819; ‘‘ Biographiskt- Lexicon 
ofver namnkunnige Svenska Man.’ 


Hor’be-r¥, (MarrHew,) D.D., an English divine, 
born in Lincolnshire in 1707, was educated at Oxford. 
He became canon of. Lichfield, vicar of Hanbury, and 
rector of Standlake. His sermons were published in 
several volumes, (1745-74,) and were pronounced excel- 
lent by Dr. Johnson. | Died in 1773. 

Horebout, ho’reh-béwt’, (GERARD or GUERARD,) a 
Flemish painter of high reputation, was born at Ghent. 
He removed to England, and became first painter to 
Henry VIII. 

Hores. See Hor#. 

Horfelin, de, da or-fa-leen’, (ANYTONIO,) a Spanish 
painter of history and portraits, born at Saragossa in 
1597; died in 1660. 

Horleman or Harleman, hor’Jeh-m4n’, (Cart,) 
BARKON, a Swedish architect, born at Stockholm in £700, 
designed the cathedral of Calmar, and completed the 
royal palace at Stockholm. He was ranked among the 
greatest architects of Sweden. Died in 1753. 

Hor’man, (WILLIAM,) of Eton College, an English 
botanist, born at Salisbury. He published “ Herbarum 
Synonyma.” Died in 1535. 

Hormayr, von, fon hor’mir, (JoSEPH,) a German 
historian, born at Innspruck in 1781. He fomented a 
revolt in the Tyrol against the French in 1809, and was 
appointed historiographer of Austria in 1815. He be- 
came councillor for the foreign department of Bavaria 
in 1828, and minister from Bayaria to Hanover in 1832. 
Among his works are a “ History of Tyrol,” (1808,) ‘“‘ The 
Austrian Plutarch, or Lives of all the Austrian Princes,” 
(20 vols., 1807-20,) “‘ General History of Modern Times, 
1787 to 1815,” (1817-19, 3 vols.,) and “ Vienna, its History 
and Curiosities,” (9 vols., 1823-25.) Died in 1848. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon ;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1845. 

Hor-mis’das [Persian, HorMooz] L., King of Persia, 
son of Shahpoor (or Sapor) IL, began to reign in 271 
A.D. After an uneventful reign of fourteen months, he 
died in 272, and was succeeded by his son, Bahram I. 

See Frrvouseg, ‘Shah Namah; Mirkuonp, “ Histoire des 
Sassanides.” 

Hormisdas II, King of Persia, of the Sassanide 
dynasty, was the son of Narses, whom he succeeded 
in 303 A.D. He died in 311, leaving the throne to his 
infant son, Shahpoor II. 

Hormisdas III, a son of Yezdejerd III., became 
King of Persia in 457 A.D. He was defeated and deposed 
by his brother Fyrooz about 460. 

Hormisdas IV., King of Persia, a son of Chosroes 
(Khosroo) I., began to reign in §79 A.D. He waged war 
against Tiberius, Emperor of the East, by whose army 
he was defeated in several battles. Provoked by his 
tyranny, his subjects revolted against him, and he was 
deposed and put to death in 591 A.D. 

See ABooLFARAJ, ‘‘ Historia Dynastiarum ;”? Mrrkuonp, “ His- 
toire des Sassanides,’’ 1793; G1BBon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Hor-mis/das, a native of Frusino, Italy, was elected 
pope in 514 A.D., as successor to Symmachus. He used 
his influence against the Eutychians and against Acacius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He died in 523. 

Hormuzd. See Ormvzp. 

Horn, horn, (ARVID BERNARD,) COUNT, a Swedish 
statesman, born in 1664. His influence secured the 
elevation of Frederick of Hesse-Cassel to the throne in 
1720. He became the head of the party of ‘‘ Bonnets,” 
which was in power until 1738. Died in 1742. 

See Gustav Horny, “A, B, Horn,” 1852; THomakus, ‘Svensk 
Plutarch.” 

Horn or Horne, (CHARLES EDWARD,) born in Lon- 
don in 1786, was noted as a composer of music. He was 
the author of “The Deep, Deep Sea,” and other popular 
songs. He died in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1850, 
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Horn, horn, (FRANZ CHRISTOPH,) a German critic, 
born at Brunswick in 1781. He published several novels, 
a “Critical History of German Poetry and Eloquence,” 
(4 vols., 1822-29,) and “The Dramatic Works of Shak- 
speare,” (“ Shakespeare’s Schauspiele,” 5 vols., 1823- 
31.) Died in 1837. 

See “Franz Horn : biographisches Denkmal,”’ Leipsic, 1839. 

’ Horn, horn, (FrEDRICK,) Count of Aminne, a Swedish 
general in the French service, born at Husby in 1725. 
As aide-de-camp of Marshal D’Estrées, he had an im- 
portant part in the victory of Hastenbeck, (1757.) He 
obtained the rank of lieutenant-general in the Swedish 
army in 1778. Died in 1796. 

His son, Count Horn, was an accomplice in the as- 
sassination of Gustavus III. in 1792, for which he was 
banished for life. Died in 1823. 

Horn, [Lat. Hor’n1us,] (GEorG,) a German historian, 
born at Greussen in 1620. He became professor of his- 
tory at Leyden about 1648, and wrote, in Latin, works 
on history and geography, among which are an “ Eccle- 
siastical and Political History,” (1665,) and ‘“ Noah’s 
Ark, or a History of the World,” (1666.) Died in 1670. 

See JoHann ApaAm F essa, “‘Dissertatio de Vita G. Hornii,”’ 
1738. 

Horn, (Gustar,) Count oF, an able Swedish general, 
born in Upland in 1592. Having served with credit in 
Poland and Livonia, he was appointed a senator about 
1624. At the battle of Leipsic, in 1631, he commanded 
the left wing, and contributed to the victory. After 
Gustavus Adolphus was killed at Liitzen, Horn gained 
some advantages over the enemy, but was taken prisoner 
at Nordlingen in 1634. Restored to liberty in 1642, he 
was made commander-in-chief of the Swedish army in 
the war against Denmark, in which he was successful. 
The queen rewarded him (about 1652) with the office of 
Constable of Sweden and the title of count. Died in 1657. 

See Emporaaius, “ Likpredikan 6fver G. C. Horn,’ 1660; FLo- 
RANDER, “‘Encomium Militie Horniane,” 1648; J. F. ar Lunp- 
BLAD, ‘‘ Svensk Plutarch,’’1823 ; ‘‘ Biographiskt- Lexicon 6fver namn- 
kunnige Svenska M4n.”’ 

Horn, (UFFo DANIEL,) a German /ittératewr, born at 
Tratenau, in Bohemia, in 1817. 

Horn or Hoorn, de, deh horn, also written Hoorne 
and Hornes, (PHILIPPE DE MONTMORENCY-NIVELLFE,) 
Count, a Flemish noble, born in 1522, was the son of 
Joseph de Nivelle and Anne of Egmont. After the death 
of his father, his mother married Count de Horn, whose 
name and vast fortune he inherited. He distinguished 
himself at the battles of Saint-Quentin and Gravelines, 
and served Philip II. of Spain many years as admiral 
of the Low Countries, president of the council of state, 
governor of Gueldres, etc. Arrested by the Duke of 
Alva, with Count Egmont, on a charge of treason, he 
was unjustly condemned and executed in 1568. 

See Mor ry, ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic;”? Prescorr, “ His- 
tory of Philip II.,’’ vol. ii. 

Horn/blow-er, (JosrepH C.,) an American jurist, 
born at Belleville, New Jersey, in 1777. He was chief 
justice of the supreme court of New Jersey from 1832 
to 1846. He decided in 1856 that Congress had no 
right to pass a law for the rendition of fugitive slaves. 
Died at Newark in June, 1864. 

Horne, horn, (GEorGE,) D.D., an English bishop and 
author, born at Otham, in Kent, in 1730, was a good He- 
brew scholar. He was chosen vice-chancellor of Oxford 
in 1776, Dean of Canterbury in 1781, and Bishop of 
Norwich in 1790. He wrote against the philosophy of 
Newton, and published treatises in favour of John Hut- 
chinson, and other works on theology. His “Commentary 
on the Book of Psalms” (2 vols., 1771) is esteemed an 
excellent performance, and has often been reprinted. 
He was a friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Died in 1792. 


See Wiitram Jones, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. G. Horme,”’ 1795. 


Horne, (RICHARD HeEnNRy,) an English poet and 
dramatist, born in London about 1802. He produced, 
besides other dramas, a tragedy entitled “Gregory the 
Seventh,” (1840.) His reputation is founded on “ Orion, 
an Epic Poem,” (1843,) which was announced at the 
price of one farthing, as a sarcasm upon the low esti- 
mation into which epic poetry had fallen, After three 
editions had. been sold, the price was raised to one 
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shilling, and finally to five shillings. This poem found 
many admirers. Among his other works are ‘The 
New Spirit of the Age,” (2 vols., 1844,) and ‘ Ballads and 
Romances,” (1846.) In 1852 he removed to Australia. 
Horne, (THOMAS HARTWELL,) D.D., an eminent 
English author, born in 1780, was educated in London. 
He passed eight years in the labour of a barrister’s 
clerk, and acquired some knowledge of law, while his 
leisure was diligently improved in literary studies. In 
1818 he published his principal work, the “ Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” (3 vols., 1818; 10th edition, enlarged, 1856,) which 
is considered the most complete and valuable work on 
that subject, and was soon adopted as a class-book in all 
the universities and colleges of England and in some of 
those in the United States. Having no sectarian tend- 
ency, it is appreciated by Christians generally, and has 
conduced greatly to the diffusion of sound biblical litera- 
ture. In 1819 Horne was ordained by the Bishop of 
London, and obtained a prebend in Saint Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, besides other livings. Among his other numerous 
publications are “ Deism Refuted,” (1819,) and a “ Manual 
of Biblical Bibliography,” (1839.) Died in January, 1862. 


See ‘‘ Reminiscences of Thomas H. Horne,’’ London, 1862 


Horne Tooke. See Tooke. 

Horne, van, (JAN.) See Hoorne. 

Horneck, hor’nék, (ANTHONY,) D.D., was born at. 
Bacharach, in Germany, in 1641, removed to England 
about 1660, and became prebendary of Exeter, West- 
minster, and Wells. He wrote many devout religious 
works, among which are “The Great Law of Consider- 
ation,” (1677; 11th edition, 1729,) and “The Happy 
Ascetic,” (1681.) His writings were commended by 
Doddridge as “exceedingly pathetic and elegant.” Died 
in 1696. 


See his Life, by Bisuop Kipper. 


Horneck, von, fon hor’nék, (OTTOKAR,) called also 
OrroKAR von Steiermark, (sti’er-mark’,) one of the 
earliest who wrote in the German language, was the 
author of a “ History of the Great Empires of the World 
to the Death of Frederick II.,” (1280,) and a chronicle 
in rhyme. It has been published in Petz’s “ Austrian 
Historians,” and is valued for its interesting account of 
the manners and customs of that age. 

See T. Jacost, ‘‘Dissertatio de Ottocari Chronico Austriaco,”’ 
1539. 

Horneman, hor’neh-man’, (JENS WILKEN,) a Dan- 
ish botanist, born at Marstal in 1770, became professor 
of botany at Copenhagen in 1808. He continued the 
“Flora Danica,” a magnificent work, which other natu- 
ralists commenced, and which appeared in 14 vols. 
folio, (1806-40.) He wrote “Economical Botany for 
Denmark,” (1798,) and other works. Died in 1841. 

See his Autobiography; Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter- Lexicon,” 


Hornemann, hor’/neh-m4n’, (FRIEDRICH CONRAD,) 
a German traveller, born at Hildesheim in 1772, at- 
tempted in 1797 to explore Northern and Central Africa. 
He left Moorzook with a caravan bound for Bornoo in 
April, 1800, after which date he was never heard from. 

Hor’ner, (FRANCIS,) an eminent British statesman 
and lawyer, born in Edinburgh in 1778, was educated in 
the university of that city, and studied law with his friend 
Henry Brougham. | Having removed to London in 1803, 
he was welcomed by the leading Whigs, such as Fox, 
Mackintosh, and Romilly, who hastened to enlist his 
eminent abilities in the public service. In 1806 he was 
returned to Parliament for Saint Ives. The death of 
Fox having produced a change of ministry and a disso- 
Jution of the House, Horner was returned for Wendover 
in 1807. He acquired great influence in Parliament by 
his integrity, wisdom, liberality, and knowledge of politi- 
cal economy. In 1810 he was a member of the Bullion 
committee and author of a part of the “Bullion Report,” 
and made an able speech on that question. In 1813-14 
he was recognized as one of the leaders of his party, and 
in 1816 he made a speech on Catholic claims, which ih 
his last speech in the House. Compelled by ill a 
to retire from business, he set out on a jOUtn ed AL 
south of Europe, and died, greatly lames «¢ edinburgh 
1817. He was one of the originators © 
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Review,” for which he wrote numerous articles. ‘He 
died at the age of thirty-eight,” says Lord Cockburn, 
“possessed of greater public influence than any other 
private man.” ‘No eminent speaker of Parliament,” 
says Sir J. Mackintosh, “owed so much of his success 
to his moral character. His high place was therefore 
honourable to his audience and to his country.” 

See ‘f Memoirs and Correspondence of F. Horuer,’’ published by 
his brother, Leonarp Horner, in 1843; Cuambers, “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” ‘ Edinburgh Review” for Octo- 
ber, 1843; “‘ London Quarterly Review” for May, 1843. 

Horner, (LEONARD,) F.R.S., a British geologist, and 
younger brother of the preceding, took a prominent part 
in the organization of the London University, of which 
he was appointed warden in 1827. About 1833 he be- 
came inspector of factories, in which capacity he con- 
tributed largely to the moral and physical improvement 
of the operatives. He wrote articles on the ‘Mineral 
Kingdom” for the “ Penny Magazine,” “On the Employ- 
ment of Children in Factories,” (1840,) and other short 
works. Died in 1864. 

Hor’ner, (WILLIAM E.,) an American anatomist, 
born in Virginia about 1790, became in 1816 demon- 
strator of anatomy to Dr. Wistar, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1831 succeeded Dr. Physick as 
professor of anatomy in that institution. Died in 1853. 
(See WISTAR, CASPAR.) 

See Gross, ‘‘American Medical Biography,” 1861; Carson, 
“History of the Medical Department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ 1869. 

Hornius. See Horn, (GEORG.) 

Horrebow or Horreboe, hor’reh-bo, (CHRISTOF- 
FER,) a Danish astronomer, born at Copenhagen in 1718. 
He succeeded his father as professor of astronomy 
about 1750, and published, besides other works, a Latin 
treatise “On the Annual Parallax of the Fixed Stars,” 
(1747.) Died in 1776. 

See Krarr og Nyerup, “‘ Litteraturlexicon.”” 

Horrebow, (NIKoLAus,) a Danish author, born at 
Copenhagen in 1712, became a judge of the supreme 
court. In 1750 he was sent by government to explore 
Iceland, of which he wrote a description, said to be very 
correct. Died in 1750. 

See Krart og Nyervup, “ Litteraturlexicon.”’ 


Horrebow or Horreboe, (PEDER,) an eminent Dan- 
ish astronomer, the father of Christoffer, noticed above, 
was born in Jutland in 1679. He became professor 
of astronomy at Copenhagen in 1710. He determined 
the parallax of the sun more exactly in his “Clavis As- 
tronomiz,” a treatise on physical astronomy, in which 
he favours the theory of Descartes. He wrote other 
works, among which is “Copernicus Triumphans, sive 
de Parallaxi Orbis Annui,” (1727.) Died in 1764. 


See Krarr og Nyerup, “ Litteraturlexicon ;’? Nyerup, “ Uni- 


versitaets Annalen.” 


Horrebow, (PEDER,) a son of the preceding, born in 
1728, observed the transit of Venus in 1761, and wrote 
an account of it. Died in 1812. 

Hor’rocks or Hor/rox, (JEREMIAH,) a distinguished 
English astronomer, born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, in 
1619, was educated at Cambridge, took orders, and be- 
came curate of Hoole. He was the author of the true 
theory of lunar motion, and was the first who observed 
the transit of Venus, (in 1639,) which he had successfully 
foretold, and of which he wrote an account, entitled 
“Venus sub Sole visa.” His other works on astronomy 
were published by Dr. Wallis in 1672. “His investiga- 
tions,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1843, 
“are ali stamped with the clear indications of a genius 
of the first order; and he doubtless would have achieved 
far greater discoveries had not his privations and suc- 
cesses, his toils and triumphs, been together cut short by 
his premature death, in 1641.” 

See A. B. WuHaTTon, “Memoir of the Life and Labours of af 
Horrox,”’ 1859. 

Horsburgh, hors’bir-eh, or Horsbury, hors/ber-e, 
(JAMES,) F.R.S., a Scottish hydrographer, born at Elie 
in 1762, was for some years captain of a merchant-ship 
navigating the East Indian seas. In 1809 he was ap- 
pointed hydrographer of the East India Company. He 
was author of a valuable work entitled “ Directions for 


Sailing to and from the East Indies, China,” etc., (1809.) 
Died in 1836. 

See CHampsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Horse’field, (Rev. THoMaAs W.,) an English anti- 
quary, published the “ History and Antiquities of Sus- 
sex.” Died in 1837. 

Hors/field or Horsefield, (THomas,) M.D., F.R.S., 
an eminent naturalist and traveller, born in Pennsylvania 
in 1773. He explored the natural history of Java for 
many years, and returned to England about 1820. He 
published ‘ Zoological Researches in Java,” etc., (1821- 
24.) The plants which he collected were described in 
an excellent work entitled “ Plantae Javanicz Rariores,” 
(1838-52, with fifty coloured engravings,) in which he 
was aided by Robert Brown and J. J. Bennett. He also 
wrote several smaller works. Died in London in 1859. 

Hors’ley, (CHARLES,) an English composer, born at 
Kensington in 1821. He composed oratorios entitled 
“ David” and “ Joseph,” (1852.) 

Horsley, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an eminent British anti- 
quary, born in Mid-Lothian in 1685, became pastor of a 
dissenting church at Morpeth. He wrote an excellent 
work entitled “The Roman Antiquities of Britain,” 
(‘ Britannia Romana,” 1732.) Died in 1731. 

See Rey. J. Hopvcson, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of John Hors- 
ley,’’ London, 1831 ; CaAmBERs, ‘* Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen ;’? NicHo ts, ‘* Literary Anecdotes.” 

Horsley, (JOHN CAwticorr,) an English historical 
painter, born in London in 1817. His cartoon of “ Saint 
Augustine Preaching” (1843) received one of the prizes 
of £200 from the Commission of Fine Arts. He was 
one of the artists commissioned to adorn the House 
of Lords, in which he painted a fresco of the “ Spirit of 
Religion,” (1845.) Among his master-pieces are “ L’Alle- 
gro and Il Penseroso,” (1851,) ‘Lady Jane Grey and 
Roger Ascham,” (1853,) and a “Scene from Don Quix: 
ote,” (1855.) 

Horsley,(SAMUEL,) LL.D., aneminent English bishop 
and writer, born in London in 1733, was educated at Cam- 
bridge. In 1759 he obtained the rectory of Newington 
Butts, and, after receiving other preferments, became 
Bishop of Saint David’s in 1788, of Rochester in 1793, 
and of Saint Asaph in 1802. To superior talents he 
joined profound learning, both classical and scientific. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1767, 
and secretary of the same in 1773. In 1783 he gained 
distinction by a controversy with Dr. Priestley on Unita- 
rianism, in which it is usually conceded that Horsley 
had the advantage. He published in 1796 an excellent 
treatise ‘On the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages,” and “Critical Disquisitions on the Eighteenth 
Chapter of Isaiah.” Among his numerous publications 
are sermons, treatises on mathematics, and several ad- 
mired performances in biblical criticism. Died in 1806. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for February, 1811; ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review’’ for May, 1810, (vol. xvii.) 

Hors/man, (EDWARD,) a British lawyer and_poli- 
tician, born in 1807. He represented Stroud in Parlia- 
ment from 1853 to 1868. He is one of those who were 
called ‘‘ Adullamites,” who voted against the Reform 
bill in 1866, although elected as Liberals. 

Horst, horst, | Lat. Hor’stius,] (GREGOR,) a German 
physician, was born at Torgau, in Saxony, in 1578. He 
became professor at Ulm in 1622, and was surnamed 
THE GERMAN AiscuLaPius. Among his chief works 
are “On Diseases and their Causes,” (De Morbis 
eorumque Causis,’’ 1612,) and “ Anatomy of the Human 
Body,” (1617.) Died in 1636. 

See Baye, ‘“‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? Erscu und 
GOuBER, “ Aligemeine Encyklopaedie ;” FREHER, ‘‘ Theatrum Eru- 

itorum.”’ 


Horst, van der, van der horst, (NIKOLAAS,) a Flem- 
ish painter of history and portraits, born at Antwerp, 
was a pupil of Rubens. His works are highly prized. 
Died in 1646. 

Horstius. See Horst. : 

Horstius, hor/ste-ts, (JACORUS,) a Dutch religious 
writer, originally named MERLER, was born at Horst 
about 1597. He wrote, in elegant Latin, “ Paradise of 
the Christian Soul,” (‘‘ Paradisus Animee Christiane,” 
1630.) Died in 1644. 
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Horstius, hor’ste-ts, (/AKoB,) a German physician, 
born at Torgau in 1537; died in 1600. 

Hort or Horte, (Josiau,) an English theologian, 
educated at a dissenting academy with Dr. Watts, who 
expressed a high opinion of him. He became Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh in 1727, and Archbishop of 
Tuam in 1742. A collection of his sermons was pub- 
lished. He died at an advanced age in 1751. 

Hortemels, Zor’teh-méls’ or fort’mél’, (FREDERIC,) 
a French engraver, born at Paris about 1688. 

Hortemels, (MARIE MADELEINE,) an able engraver, 
born in Paris about 1688, was the wife of the celebrated 
engraver Nicolas Cochin. Died in 1777. 

Hortense Hugénie de Beauharnais, or’ténss/ 
uh’zha‘ne’ deh bo’ar/na’, Queen of Holland, and mother 
of the emperor Napoleon III., was born in Paris in 
1783. She was the daughter of Alexandre, Vicomte de 
Beauharnais, and Josephine Tascher, afterwards Empress 
of France. Her personal charms and amiable character 
rendered her a favourite with Napoleon and the ornament 
of his court. Against her own inclination, and through 
the influence of her mother, she became in 1802 the wife 
of Louis Bonaparte, with whom she did not live happily. 
It is said that she wept abundantly at the performance 
of the ceremony. In 1806 her consort Louis was made 
King of Holland. On this occasion Hortense said she 
would have preferred the throne of Naples. ‘ I would 
have rekindled,” said she, “the flame of the fine arts 
in Italy.” She disliked the Dutch fogs, and deemed 
sunshine and Parisian society indispensable blessings. 

Hortense was the mother of three sons, whom by the 
edicts of 1804 and 1805 the emperor had preferred as 
successors to his crown: 1. NAPOLEON LouIs CHARLES, 
who died in 1807; 2. NAPOLEON Louis, who died at 
Pésaro in 1831; 3. CHARLES Louis NAPOLEON, the 
present Emperor of France. In 1810 Louis abdicated 
his throne, and was separated from his wife, who, with 
her sons, returned to Paris. At the restoration of 1814 
she was created Duchess of Saint-Leu, through the favour 
of some of the allied powers. Louis XVIIL, after an 
interview with her, declared he had never seen a woman 
who united so much grace and dignity. After sharing the 
brief and brilliant triumphs of the Hundred Days, she 
was compelled to fly from France. The authorities of 
Geneva refused her an asylum; but she received a 
hospitable offer from the canton of Thurgau, where she 
purchased the castle of Arenenberg in 1817. For many 
years she passed the summer at this place and the winter 
at Rome. When Louis Napoleon was exiled to the 
United States, in 1836, she wished to go with him, but 
had not sufficient strength to bear the voyage; and she 
died in 1837, in the arms of her son, who, learning her 
illness, had returned home. We should not omit to 
mention that she excelled in music, and composed the 
popular air of “Partant pour la Syrie,” one of the 
favourite national songs of France. 

See Lascettes WRaAXALL, “Memoirs of Queen Hortense ;” 
ComTe DE LAGARDE, “ Esquisse biographique sur la Reine Hor- 
tense,’’ 1853; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1838. 

Hortensius. See DESJARDINS. 

Hor-tén/si-us, (LAMBER?,).a Dutch philologist, born 
at Montfort about 1500. He wrote “On the German 
War,” (‘De Bello Germanico,” 1560,) and annotations 
on Virgil’s “Afneid,” (1567.) Died about 1575. 

Hortensius, hor-ten’she-us, (QUINTUS,) an eminent 
Roman orator, born of an equestrian family in 114 B.C. 
At an early age he acquired celebrity in the Forum, 
where, a few years afterwards, he maintained a spirited 
and generous rivalry with Cicero, who applauds his elo- 
quence and calls him his friend. After serving in the 
army of Sulla in Asia, he became successively queestor, 
zdile, preetor, and, in 69 B.c., consul. In the previous 
year he was counsel for Verres, when Cicero made his 
memorable speech for the prosecution. His orations 
and other works are all lost. His eloquence is said to 
have been ornate, flowery, Oriental in exuberance, and 
enlivened with sententious and brilliant passages. He 
had a retentive memory, a sonorous voice, and a grace- 
ful gesture. Died in 50 B.c. 

See Onomasticon TuLtianum; Purny, ‘‘ Natural History,”’ 
books ix., x., xxxiv.; QuUINTILIAN, books iv., x., xi., xii. ; Lins#n, 
*«Dissertatio de Hortensio Oratore,’’ Abo, 1822. 
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Horto, ab, 4b or’to, or de la Huerta, da 14 wér’td, 
(GaRCIA,) called also Garcia da Orta, a Portuguese 
botanist, went to India as physician to the viceroy, and 
wrote “On the Plants and Drugs of India,” (1563.) 


See BarsosA MAcHADo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.’’ 


Hor’ton, (THomaAs,) D.D., born in London about 
1600, was professor of divinity in Gresham College, and: 
published a number of sermons. Died in 1673. 

Ho’rus, [Gr. 'Qpoc, probably related etymologically 
to the Sanscrit Sérya, Lat. So/, and Sp. Swr,| the Egyp- 
tian god of the Sun, was regarded as the son of Isis and 
Osiris. (See Osiris and HaRpocrateEs.) For the ety- 
mology of Horus, see SORYA. 

Horus Apollo. See HoRAPOLLO. 

Horush. See BARBAROSSA. 

Horvath, hor’vat, (MICHAEL,) a Hungarian _histo- 
rian, born at Szentes in 1809. He became Bishop of 
Csanad in 1848, and minister of public instruction in 
1849. After the defeat of the patriotic cause he went 
into exile in 1849. He wrote a valuable “ History of 
the Magyars,” (4 vols., 1842-46.) 

Hos’ack, (Davin,) LL.D., F.R.S., an eminent Ameri- 
can physician, born in New York City in 1769. After 
graduating in Philadelphia in 1791, and prosecuting his 
studies in Edinburgh and London, he returned to New 
York, and became professor of botany and materia 
medica in Columbia College in 1795. He taught clinical 
medicine and obstetrics in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons nearly twenty years, between 1807 and 1826. 
For many years he was one of the most successful prac- 
titioners and most influential citizens of New York. 
From 1820 to 1828 he was president of the New York 
Historical Society. His first wife was the sister of 
Thomas Eddy, and his second the widow of Henry A. 
Costar. He wrote a treatise on Vision, published by the 
Royal Society of London, (1794,) “Memoirs of De Witt 
Clinton,” (1829,) a “System of Practical Nosology,” 
(1829,) ‘‘ Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Physic,” 
(1838,) several volumes of medical essays, and other 
works. Died in 1835. 

See J. W. Francis, ‘‘ Memoir of Dr. Hosack ;” Gross, ‘‘Ameri- 
can Medical Biography,’’ 1861; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Dis- 
tinguished Americans,”’ vol. ii. 

Hoschel or Hoeschel, ho/shel, [Lat. Horscur’- 
Lius,] (DAVID,) a distinguished German Hellenist, born 
at Augsburg in 1556. He was professor of Greek and 
keeper of the public library at Augsburg. He edited 
numerous Greek works, among which are the Homilies 
of Saint Basil and Saint Chrysostom, and the book of 
“Origen against Celsus,” (1605.) His “Catalogue of 
the Greek Manuscripts in the Augsburg Library” (1595) 
is highly esteemed. Died in 1617. 

See Brucker, ‘‘De Meritis in Rem literariam D. Hoeschelii,”’ 
1738; Baye, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Nickron, 
“Mémoires ;” J. A, Fasricius, *‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 

Ho-se’a or O-se’a, [Heb. W171; Fr. OSEE, 0’za’,] one 
of the twelve minor Hebrew prophets, of whom little is 
known, except that he lived in the “days of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of Judah,” It is 
inferred that his prophetic career extended from about 
785 to 725 B.C. His language is remarkably obscure. 
“He is the most difficult and perplexed of all the pro- 
phets,” says Lowth. He is quoted in Matthew ii. 15, 
ix. 13, Romans ix. 25, (where his name is written Osee,) 
and Revelation vi. 16. 

Ho-she’a or Ho-se/a, [Heb. !W1N,] the last King 
of Israel, began to reign about 730 B.c., after he had 
assassinated King Pekah. (See II. Kings xv. 30 and 
xvii. 1 to 7.) After a reign of nine years, his capital, 
Samaria, was taken by Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, 
who carried Hoshea with his subjects as captives to 
Halah, Habor, and the cities of the Medes. Since 
this event the fate of the ten tribes has been involved 
in mystery. 

Ho/si-us, (STANISLAS,) an eminent cardinal, born at 
Cracow, in Poland, in 1504. After holding responsible 
civil offices, he entered the Church, and was made suc- 


cessively Bishop of Culm and of Warmia. He was a 
violent opponent of heretics and Protestants. rr 158% 
n 


he received a cardinal’s hat from Pius IV., who ners e 
as legate to the Council of Trent. He wrote the “Co 
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fession of the Catholic Faith,” (1551,) and other works. 
Died in 1579. 

See Rescrus, ‘‘ Vita Hosii,” Rome, 1587; Bayte, ‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;”” ErscH und Grussr, ‘Allgemeine Ency- 
klopaedie.”’ 

Hos’king, (WILLIAM,) an English architect and 
writer on architecture, born in Devonshire in 1800. He 
became a resident of London in his youth, and acquired 
distinction by a “ Treatise on Architecture and Building,” 
republished from the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” (1839.) 
About 1840 he was chosen professor of civil engineering 
and architecture at King’s College, London. He wrote 
“Guide to the Regulation of Buildings as a Means of 
Securing the Health of Towns,” (1848.) 

Hos’kins or Hos/kyns, (JouN,) Sr., an English 
writer and lawyer, born in Herefordshire in 1566. He 
was noted for skill in Latin and English poetry, and 
wrote epigrams, law treatises, etc. According to Wood, 
it was Hoskins who “ polished Ben Jonson the poet,” and 
revised Sir Walter Raleigh’s History before it went to 
press. Died in 1638. 

Hoskins, (JOHN,) an English portrait-painter, patron- 
ized by Charles I. Died in 1664. 

Hos/mer, (HARRIE?,) an American sculptor, born in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1831, studied in Rome, 
where she fixed her residence. Among her works are 
“‘ Medusa,” “ Beatrice Cenci,” and an admired statue of 
“ Zenobia itt Chains,” (“‘Zenobia Captiva.”) 

See TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.’ 

Hosmer, (WILLIAM,) an American divine of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, born in Brimfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1810. He was editor of the ‘‘ Northern 
Christian Advocate,” published at Auburn, New York, 
and of the “Northern Independent,” a religious anti- 
slavery journal. He wrote, besides other works, ‘ Chris- 
tian Beneficence,” etc., (1855.) 

Hosmer, (WILLIAM Henry CUYLER,) an American 
poet, born at Avon, in the Genesee valley, New York, 
in 1814, studied in Geneva College, and practised law 
in his native town. He spent much time among the 
Indians. In 1854 he took up his residence in New York. 
He wrote, besides other works, “Indian Traditions and 
Legends of the Senecas,” etc., (1850.) A complete 
edition of his Poetical Works, in 2 vols., was pub- 
lished in 1854. 

See Griswo pn, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.’’ 

Hos-pin/i-an, [Ger. pron. hos-pe-ne-an’; Fr. Hospi- 
NIEN, hos’pe/ne-Aan’; Lat. Hospinta/Nus,] (RUDOLF,) an 
eminent Swiss Protestant theologian, born at Altorf in 
1547. He became the minister of a church near Zurich, 
and wrote a number of learned works, in Latin, among 
which are “ On the Origin and Progress of Ceremonies, 
Rites, and Holydays ( Zest/s) among Christians,” (1585,) 
“History of Sacraments,” (‘“ Historia Sacramentaria,” 
1598,) and a “ History ofthe Jesuits,” (1619.) Died in 1626. 

See Joun H. Heiprccer, ‘“ Historia Vita Rodolphi Hospiniani,”’ 
1681; Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Hospinianus. See Hospinian. 

Hospinien. See Hosprnren. 

Hospital. See L’Héprrat. 

Hossch. See Hosscutus. 

Hosschius, hos’ke-ts, or Hossch, hosk, (SIDONTUS,) 
a Flemish Jesuit, born at Merckhem in 1596, published 
in 1635 a collection of Latin elegies, which were much 
admired. Died in 1653. 

Host or Hoest, host, (Grore,) a Danish traveller, 
born in Jutland in 1734, became secretary for foreign 
affairs, etc. He wrote an “ Account of the Kingdoms 
of Morocco and Fez,” (1779.) 

Host or Hoest, (Jens Kracu,) a Danish historian, 
son of the preceding, was born at Saint Thomas, in the 
Antilles, in 1772. He was the author of “ Politics and 
History,” (5 vols., 1816,) “Johann Friedrich Struensee 
and his Ministry,” (3 vols., 1824,) and other works. 
Died near Copenhagen in 1844. 
fat es Oesh “ Erindringer 3” Exstew, “Almindeligt For- 
} Host, host, (NIKOLAUS THOMaAs,) an Austrian, born 
in 1763, was first physician to the Emperor of Austria 
and published “ Flora Austriaca,” (2 vols., 1827.) Died 
in 1834. 


Hoste, Z6t, (JEAN,) a French geometer, born at 
Nancy, became professor of mathematics at Pont-a- 
Mousson. He published several treatises on geometry. 
Died in 1631. 

Hoste, L’, lot, (PAUL,) a French Jesuit, born at Pont- 
de-Vesle in 1652, was professor of mathematics in Tou- 
lon. He wrote a treatise on the “Construction of Ships 
and Naval Tactics,” (1697.) Died in 1700. 

Hos-til/i-an, [Fr. HOsTILIEN, os’te’le-An’,]_ or, more 
fully, Cai’us Va’/lens Mes/sius Quin/tius Hostilia’- 
nus, second son of the Roman emperor Decius. At the 
death of his father, 251 A.D., he was acknowledged by 
some as a partner in the empire with Gallus; but he 
died a few months: after, in 252. 

Hostilien. See Hosrmian. 

Hos-til/i-us, (CuLius,) the third King of Rome, and 
the successor of Numa, reigned about 650.B.c. Among 
the principal events of his reign, which is semi-fabulous, 
was the war against Alba, terminated in favour of Rome 
by the victory of Horatius over the Curiatii. 

Hostrup, hos’trup, (CHRISTOFFER,) a Danish drama- 
tist, born in 1819, produced many successful comedies, 
among which are “The Neighbours,” (‘Gjenboerne,”) 
and “ The Intrigues.” 

Hostus, hos/tts, (MaTrHAus,) a German antiquary, 
born in 1509; died in 1587. 

Ho’tham, (Henry,) an English vice-admiral, bornin 
1776. In 1815 he commanded the Channel fleet, was 
charged after the battle of Waterloo to blockade the 
west coast of France, and received Napoleon as a pris- 
oner on board his flag-ship, the Bellerophon. He was 
appointed one of the commissioners of the admiralty in 
1818, Died in 1833. 

Hotho, ho’to, (HEINRICH GusrTav,) a German writer 
on art, born in Berlin in 1802. He became professor of 
philosophy at the University of Berlin in 1829, and was 
considered one of the chief representatives of the school 
of Hegel. He wrote a “ History of Painting in Germany 
and the Low Countries,” (2 vols., 1840-43.) 

Hotman, Zot’mén’, (ANTOINE,) a French jurist, 
a brother of Francois, noticed below, was born about 
1525; died in 1596. 

Hotman or Hottomann, [ Lat. Horoman/nus 
and HorroMan/NuUS,] (FRANGOIS,) an eminent French 
jurist and Protestant, born in Paris in 1524, was a friend 
of Calvin. He was deeply versed in jurisprudence, 
literature, and antiquities. He became professor of law 
at Strasburg about 1550, and at Valence in 1561. By 
concealment he escaped the Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, (1572,) after which he retired to Geneva and 
Bale. He was appointed councillor of state by Henry 
IV. about 1580. He performed an important part in the 
scientific revolution which was produced in jurisprudence 
in the sixteenth century. His famous work on public 
French law, entitled “Treatise on the Government of 
the Kings of Gaul,” (“ Franco-Gallia, sive Tractatus de 
Regimine Regum Galliz,” 1573,) had an immense influ- 
ence. He wrote, in elegant Latin, many other works, 
among which are a ‘Commentary on Legal Words,” 
(“Commentarius de Verbis Juris,” 1558,) and “ Cele- 
brated Questions,” (“ Queestiones illustres,” 1573.) Died 
at Bale in 1590. His son JEAN (1552-1636) was a diplo- 
matist and writer. 

See Baye, ‘“‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary; Haac, “Ta 
France protestante ;”? Ne&vevet, ‘‘ Vita Hottomanni,’’ prefixed to 


Hotman’s Works, about 1600; Daregste, ‘‘ Essai sur F. Hotman,”’ 
1850; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Hotmann or Hottomann. See HorMan. 

Hotmannus or Hottomannus. See HormMan. 

Hottinger, hot’ting-er, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) an 
eminent Swiss Orientalist and Protestant divine, born at 
Zurich in 1620. After studying in his native city, at Ge- 
neva, and Leyden, and becoming one of the best Oriental 
scholars of his time, he was chosen in 1648 professor of 
theology and Oriental languages at Zurich. In 1655 he 
accepted the chair of Oriental languages at Heidelberg, 
where he remained until 1661, when he was elected rector 
of the University of Zurich. The University of Leyden 


‘persuaded him to accept their chair of theology ; but be- 


fore he arrived at that scene of Jabour he was accidentally 
drowned, in 1667. Among the numerous monuments of 
his vast erudition, the following are, perhaps, the prin- 


- 
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cipal: “ Oriental History,” (*‘ Historia Orientalis,” 1651,) 
“ Ecclesiastical History of the New Testament,” (9 vols., 
1651-67,) and “ Etymologicum Orientale,” a lexicon of 
seven languages, (1661.) 

See J. H. Herpeccer, “Historia Vite J. H. Hottingeri,’”? 1667; 
Bayte, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? G. H. Haun, ‘‘ Un- 
tersuchung ob des gelehrten Hottinger’s wirkliche Lebensgefahr,”’ 
etc., 1742; Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Hottinger, (JoHANN JAKoB,) a Swiss theologian, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Zurich in 1652. From 
1698 until his death he was professor of theology in his 
native city. He wrote, besides other works, an “‘ Eccle- 
siastical History of Switzerland,” in German, (4 vols., 
1708-29.) Died in 1735. 

Hottinger, (JoHANN JAKoB,) a Swiss professor and 
philologist, born at Zurich in 1750. He taught Greek 
and Latin in his native city, and published several 
good editions and translations of classic authors. Died 
in 1819. 

Hottinger, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a Swiss writer, born 
in 1783 at Zurich, where he became professor of his- 
tory, and published, besides other works, a ‘‘ History of 
a Schism in the Swiss Church,” in German, (2 vols., 
1827.) 

Hotze, von, fon hot’seh, (Davip,) an Austrian gene- 
ral, born near Zurich about 1740. He commanded the 
army which was opposed to Massena in Switzerland in 
1799. He was killed in a battle near Zurich, in Sep- 
tember, 1799. 

Houard, 00’4r’,* (DAvip,) a French jurist, born at 
Dieppe in 1725; died in 1802. 

Houbigant, 400’be’g3n’,* (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a 
French priest, born in Paris in 1686, was a member of 
the Oratory, and an excellent biblical scholar. . After 
teaching rhetoric at Marseilles and philosophy at Sois- 
sons, he became deaf about 1722, and thenceforth de- 
voted himself to study and writing. He gave especial 
attention to Hebrew, with a view to correct the text 
of the Bible. The principal fruit of his labours is an 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, with Critical Notes and 
a Latin Version, (4 vols., 1753,) which is highly com- 
mended. Died in Paris in 1783. 

See J. F. Avry, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de C. F. Houbigant,”’ 1806 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Houbraken, hdw’bra’ken, (ARNOLD,) a Dutch 
painter, engraver, and critic, born at Dort in 1660. He 
painted history and portraits with success at Amsterdam, 
and wrote (in Dutch) “The Lives of Dutch and Flemish 
Painters,” with portraits, (3 vols., 1718,) a work of much 
merit. Died in 17109. 

See Jaxos Campo WeEYERMAN, “De Schilderkonst der Neder- 
landers.” 

Houbraken, (JAcoz,) son of the preceding, was born 
at Dort in 1698. He worked many years at Amsterdam, 
was almost unrivalled as an engraver, and executed 
several hundred portraits, among which are a collection 
of ‘Illustrious Persons of Great Britain,” (London, 
1748.) He also engraved the ‘Sacrifice of Manoah,” 
after Rembrandt, and the portraits in his father’s ‘ Lives 
of the Dutch and Flemish Painters.” Died in 1780. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 


Houchard, oo’shar’,* (JEAN NICOLAS,) a French 
general, born at Forbach in 1740. He served in the 
army before the Revolution, in which he espoused the 
popular party. In 1792 he succeeded Custine in the 
command of the armies of the Moselle and of the North. 
In August, 1793, he gained a victory at Hondschoote, 
and forced the, British to raise the siege of Dunkirk; 
but he was arrested by the dominant faction, and. exe- 
cuted, in 1793, on the charge that he had permitted the 
enemy to escape after the battle just mentioned. 

See Tnters, “ History of the French Revolution.” 

Houdard. See Morte, LA. 

Houdart de la Motte. See Morrr, LA. 

Houdetot, oo/deh-to’,* (ELIsABETH FRANGOISE 
SOPHIE DE LA LIVE DE BELLEGARDE,) COUNTESS, a 
French lady, born about 1730, was the wife of General 
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Houdetot, the sister-in-law of Madame Epinay, and a 
favourite of Rousseau, to whose passion and indiscretion 
she chiefly owes the publicity of her name. Her /azson 
with M. Saint-Lambert was well known, Died in 1813. 

Houdon, oo’dén’,* (JEAN ANYOINE,) an eminent 
French scuiptor, born at Versailles in 1741. About 1760 
he won the grand prize for sculpture at the Academy, 
and went to Rome with a pension. After remaining 
there ten years, during which he executed an admired 
statue of Saint Bruno, he returned to Paris, and- was 
admitted into the Royal Academy in 1775. About 1785 
he received from Dr. Franklin a commission to execute 
the marble statue of Washington which adorns the State- 
House at Richmond, Virginia. He came to Philadelphia 
to obtain the model of this work. His reputation was 
increased by his statues of Voltaire and Cicero, and his 
busts of Rousseau, Buffon, Franklin, D’Alembert, Napo- 
leon, Ney, etc. His heads of young girls are highly 
successful in the expression of modesty and innocence. 
Houdon was a member of the Institute. His personal 
character was amiable and estimable. Died in 1828. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Houdry, oo’dre’,* (VINCENT,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Tours in 1631, was employed as preacher in the chief 
cities of France. He published sermons, and a compila- 
tion entitled ‘ Bibliotheque des Prédicateurs,” (23 vols., 
1712 et seg.) Died in 1729. 

Houel, 400’é]’,* (JEAN PIERRE Louis LAURENT,) a 
French landscape-painter and engraver, born at Rouen 
in 1735. Ina journey through Italy, Sicily, etc., he col- 
lected. materials for an interesting work, entitled “A 
Picturesque Tour through Sicily, Malta, and the Lipari 
Islands,” (4 vols., 1782-87, with 264 engravings.) Died 
in 1813. 

Hough, hiif, (Joun,) D.D., an English scholar, born 
in Middlesex in 1651, was elected president of Magda- 
lene College, Oxford, in 1687, in opposition to the illegal 
dictation of James II. The king then sent a mandate 
to the Fellows to elect Parker, a Catholic. In _ this 
contest Hough firmly maintained his rights and those of 
the college, and the king’s agents broke open the door 
in order to place Parker in the president’s chair. In 
1688 Hough was reinstated, and in 1690 was made 
Bishop of Oxford. Translated to the see of Lichfield 
and Coventry in 1699, he refused the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury in 1715, and became Bishop of Worcester 
in 1717. He was eminent for piety and learning. Died 
in 1743. 

See Joun Witmor, ‘ Life of Rev. John Hough,” 1812; Mac- 
AULAY, “ History of England,”’ vol. ii. chap. viii. 

Houghton, hd/ton, (DouG.as,) M.D., a naturalist, 
born at Troy, in New York, about 1810. He was ap- 
pointed State geologist for Michigan in 1837, and was 
drowned in Eagle River in 1845. 

Eoughton, Lorp. See MILNEs, (RICHARD Monk- 
TON.) 

Houghton, ho’ton, Major, an English traveller, who 
was sent by the African Company to explore the source 
of the Niger. He started in 1790, ascended the Gambia 
many hundred miles, and afterwards proceeded by land. 
It is supposed that he died near Jarra, in 1791; but his 
papers were never recovered. 

Houlakou or Houlagou. See HoorAxKoo. 

Houliéres, des. See DESHOULIERES. 

Houllier, Zool’e-4’, [Lat. HoLir’/Rius,] (JACQUES,) 
an eminent French physician, born at Etampes, obtained 
a large practice in Paris, and was chosen Dean of the 
Faculty in 1546. He wrote able commentaries on Hip- 
pocrates, (1579,) and other works. Died in 1562. 

Houmayoun or Houmaioon. See HoomAyoon. 

Houseman, (C.) See HuysMan. 

Houssaye. See AMELOT DE LA HOUSSAYE. 

Houssaye, /00’si’/, (ARSENE,) a successful French 
littératewr and poet, born near Laon in 1815. He pro- 
duced La Couronne des Bluets,” (1836,) and many 
other novels. His “History of Flemish and Dutch 
Painting” (1846) was received with favour. In 1844 he 


’ 


* There is perhaps no question in French pronunciation attended 
with more difficulty than that respecting the aspiration of the letter Z. 
The best French authorities differ in regard to the initial % of many 
rames. Some respectable authorities assert that the % should never 


be sounded in any case; others maintain that in certain Herds Bed 
names it should be slightly sounded, while in others it !s epurely Tay fe 
Respecting this subject, see the remarks on French pronuncia 
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published a “Gallery of Portraits of the Eighteenth 
Century,” (Ist series, 2 vols.,) which was completed in 
5 vols. about 1850. From 1849 to 1856 he was director 
of the Théatre Frangais. He also wrote able critiques 
on art, and published a volume of poems, “ Poésies 
completes,” (1849,) and “Le Roi Voltaire,” (1858.) He 
was chosen inspector-general of the works of art and 
Musées in 1856. 

See Bourque ot, ‘‘La Littérature Francaise contemporaine ;”’ 
CuHar.es Rosin, ‘‘ Biographie d’ A. Houssaye,’? 1848 ; CLEMENT 
bE Ris, ‘‘ Portraits 4 la Plume;”? Atrrep pe Musser, ‘‘ A. Hous- 
saye,’’ etc., 1853; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘“‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for June, 1851. 

Houston, hi’ston, ? (GEORGE SMItrH,) an American 
Democratic politician, born in Tennessee in 1811. He 
studied law, which he practised at Huntsville, Alabama, 
and was elected a member of Congress in 1841. He 
was chairman of the committee of ways and means in 
the House of Representatives during two terms, 1851-55. 

Houston, hu’stoen, (Sam,*) an American general, 
born near Lexington, Virginia, in 1793, was taken to 
Tennessee in his childhood. He studied law, which he 
practised at Nashville, was elected a member of Congress 
in 1823, and Governor of Tennessee in 1827. In 1829 
he resigned his office, and, renouncing civilized society, 
passed several years with the Cherokee Indians, who 
lived west of Arkansas. About the end of 1832 he 
emigrated to Texas, where he took an active part in the 
ensuing revolt against the Mexican government. Having 
been chosen commander-in-chief of the Texan army, he 
defeated and captured Santa Anna at San Jacinto, April 
21, 1836. He was elected President of Texas in July, 
1836, and re-elected for a term of three years in 1841. 
After the annexation of Texas to the Union, (1845,) he 
was chosen a United States Senator, and at the end of 
his term in 1853 was elected for a second term. He 
made an able speech against the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
in March, 1854, about which time he joined the Ameri- 
can (Know-Nothing) party. He was chosen Governor 
of Texas in 1859. On the breaking out of the civil war 
he favoured the Union, but was overborne by a large 
majority of the people. Died in 1862. 

fe See ‘‘Sam Houston and his Republic,” by CHaRLEs E, Lester, 
1855. 

Hous’ton, (WILL1AM,) F.R.S., an English surgeon 
and naturalist, born about 1695, studied under Boerhaave, 
at Leyden, in 1728-29, and made there, with Van Swieten, 
experiments respecting the respiration of animals. About 
1732 he made a voyage for scientific purposes to the 
West Indies, where he died in 1733, after collecting and 
describing many rare plants. The results of his botanical 
labours were published by Sir Joseph Banks. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Houteville or Houtteville, foot’vél’, (CLAUDE 
FRANGOIs,) a French priest of the Oratory, born in Paris 
in 1686. He published, in 1722, “The Truth of the 
Christian Religion proved by Facts,” which attracted 
much attention and hostile criticism. In 1723 he was 
chosen a member of the French Academy. He was 
elected perpetual secretary of the Academy in 1742, and 
died in the same year. 

See Moréat, “ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Houtman, howt/man, (CoRNELIS,) a Dutch navigator, 
born at Gouda, was the pioneer or founder of the com- 
merce between Holland and the East Indies. As agent 
ofa company, he made the first voyage in 1595, and re- 
turned home in 1597. In 1598 he renewed the enterprise 
with two ships, and landed at Acheen, in Sumatra, where 
he was arrested with some of his men, and kept a prisoner 
several years, until his death. Died about 1605. 

See Raynat, “Histoire philosophique des deux Indes;” ‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ ‘ 

Houtman, (FREDERIK,) a navigator, born about 1570 
was a brother of the preceding, whom he accompanied 
in his voyage to the East Indies in 1598. He was after- 
wards Governor of Amboyna, and published a “ Malay 
Dictionary,” (1603.) Died about 1613. 

Houtteville. See Hourevite. 

Hove, van, van ho’veh, (ANYToon,) a Dutch historian 
and Latin poet, born about 1505 ; died in 1568. 


* So called by himself. 
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Hoveden, hiiv’den or hdv/den, de, (RoGErR,) an 
English historian, born at York, lived about 1170-1200. 
He was professor of theology at Oxford, and filled re- 
sponsible offices at the court of Henry II. He wrote, in 
Latin, a ‘ History of England from 731 to 1202,” which 
is commended by Leland, Selden, and others for its 
fidelity. 


See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis.”’ 


Hovel. See HEVELIUS. 

Hovey, hitv’e, (ALVAH,) an American divine and 
author, born in Chenango county, New York, about 1820. 
He graduated at Dartmouth in 1843, and about 1850 be- 
came a professor in the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Newton. His principal work is the “ Life and Times of 
Backus,” (1857) 

Hovey, (ALVAN P.,) an American officer, who en- 
tered the service as major of an Indiana regiment in 
1861, and became a brigadier-general about April, 1862. 
He commanded a division and contributed to the victory 
at Champion’s Hill, May 16, 1863. 

Hovey, (CHARLES EDWARD,) an American officer, 
born at Hartford, Vermont, in 1827, removed to Illinois, 
and was made a brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862. 

How, (WiLuiAM,) M.D., born in London in 1619, 
became a captain in the royal army in the civil war, and 
afterwards practised medicine in his native city. He 
is said to have been the author of the first English Flora, 
(‘Phytologia Britannica,” 1650,) which contains twelve 
hundred and twenty plants. Died in 1656. 

Hoéw/ard, the name of an ancient and noble family 
of England, the head of which is the Duke of Norfolk 
and the premier peer of Great Britain. The Earls of 
Carlisle and Suffolk also belong to the Howard family. 

Howard, (ANNF,) daughter of Charles, Earl of Car- 
lisle, was married to Richard, Viscount Irwin. She wrote 
a “Poetical Essay on Pope’s Characters of Women,” 
and other poems. Died in 1760. 

Howard, (CuHARLES,) Lord Effingham, or Lord 
Howard of Effingham, an English admiral, born in 1536, 
was the son of William, Lord Effingham, and grandson 
of Thomas Howard, second Duke of Norfolk. After 
important civil and military services, he was appointed 
in 1§85 lord high admiral by Queen Elizabeth, and suc- 
cessfully opposed the Invincible Armada in 1588. In 
1596 he was associated with the Earl of Essex in the 
victorious expedition against Cadiz, and was rewarded 
with the title of Earl of Nottingham. About three years 
later, when another Spanish invasion was expected, the 
sole command of the army and navy for a short time was 
committed to him, with the title of lieutenant-general of 
England. He retained his honours and offices under 
James I. Died in 1624. 

See CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of British Admirals ;’’ J. BARRow, ‘* Me- 
moirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,’’ 1845. 

Howard, (CHaARLES,) Earl of Carlisle, born about 
1630, was employed in the reign of Charles II. in diplo- 
matic missions to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark, of 
which an account was published in 1669. Died in 1686. 

Howard, (CHARLES,) tenth Duke of Norfolk, (pre- 
viously Hon. CHARLES Howarb, of Greystock Castle, 
Cumberland,) succeeded to the dukedom in 1777. He 
published ‘‘ Thoughts, Essays, and Maxims, chiefly Re- 
ligious and Political,” (1768,) and ‘‘ Historical Anecdotes 
of some of the Howard Family.” Died in 1786. 

Howard, (CHARLES,) eleventh Duke of Norfolk, an 
English nobleman, born in 1746, was the son of the tenth 
Duke. In 1780, being then styled the Earl of Surrey, 
he exchanged the Catholic faith for that of the Anglican 
Church. Representing Carlisle in Parliament, he acted 
with the opposition during the ministries of Lord North 
and Lord Shelburne. At the death of his father, in 1786, 
he became Duke of Norfolk. As a member of the 
House of Lords, he opposed the measures of Pitt. Died 
in 1815. 

Howard, (Hon. EpwarpD,) an English writer, a son 
of Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, lived about 1650. He 
wrote several unsuccessful dramas, and “The British 
Princes ; a Heroic Poem,” in which occur these lines, 
often quoted in ridicule : 


‘** A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 


Which from a naked Pict his’grandsire won.” 
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Pope, in the “Dunciad,” alludes to him in these terms : 
“And high-born Howard, more majestic sire, 
With fool of quality completes the choir.” 

Howard, (Epwarp,) a popular English novelist, was 
a lieutenant in the royal navy. He published ‘The 
Old Commodore,” (1837,) “ Ratlin the Reefer,” (1838,) 
* Outward-Bound,” etc. Died in 1842. 

Howard, ( FRANK,) an able English designer and 
writer on art, a son of Henry Howard the painter. He 
published “The Spirit of the: Plays of Shakspeare, ex- 
hibited in Outline Plates,” (5 vols., 1827-33,) and the 
“Science of Drawing,” (1840.) Died in 1866. 

Howard, (FREDERICK,) fifth Earl of Carlisle, an 
English poet and statesman, born in 1748, was the son 
of Henry, and grandson of the third Earl, noticed above. 
He succeeded to the family title in 1758. In 1778 he 
was one of the commissioners sent to persuade the 
people of the United States to submit to the British 
rule. He acted with the Whig party until the French 
Revolution, after which he supported the ministry. He 
published a volume of Poems, and several tragedies, 
one of which, called “The Father’s Revenge,” was com- 
mended by Dr. Johnson. His mother, Isabella Byron, 
daughter to the fifth Lord Byron, was first-cousin to the 
father of the poet Byron. Died in 1825. 

Howard, (GEorGE EpMUND,) a British poet and 
architect, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
published in 1782 several volumes of miscellaneous 
works, the most important of which treat on the ex- 
chequer, revenue, and trade of Ireland. Died in 1786. 

Howard, (GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK,) Earl of 
Carlisle and Viscount Morpeth, a statesman and author, 
born in 1802, was a grandson of Erederick, fifth Ear] 
of Carlisle. He was styled Lord Morpeth before the 
death of his father, which occurred about 1848. Under 
the Whig ministry which was dissolved in 1841 he was 
secretary for Ireland. He visited the United States 
between 1842 and 1846, and, after his return, imparted 
to the public some observations on that country in a 
lecture. In 1854 he published a “ Diary in Turkish and 
Greek Waters,” which is a work of merit. He was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland about three years, (1855-58,) and 
was reappointed to that office by Palmerston in June, 
1859. He had the reputation of a liberal statesman and 
benevolent man. Died in 1864. 

Howard, (Henry,) Earl of Surrey, a celebrated 
English poet, born about 1516, was the son of Thomas, 
third Duke of Norfolk, and of Elizabeth Stafford. He 
excelled in the accomplishments of a scholar, courtier, 
and soldier, and cultivated as well as patronized the 
fine arts. About 1535 he married Lady Frances Vere. 
In 1544 he accompanied Henry VIII. in his invasion of 
France, was made a field-marshal, and was appointed 
governor of Boulogne after it was captured by the 
English. Soon after this he became the object of the 
king’s suspicion. He -was recalled in 1546, arrested 
with his father, condemned, and executed in 1547. He 
left two sons and three daughters. (With respect to 
Surrey’s guilt or innocence, see Froude’s “ History of 
England,” vol. iv. chap. xxiii.) 

Surrey is the first who used blank verse in our Jan- 
guage, and is considered the first English classical 
poet. He did much to improve the style of versification. 
One of his principal productions is a translation into 
blank verse of the second book of the ‘ Atneid,” which 
is admired for its fidelity and poetic diction. He also 
wrote numerous sonnets and songs. There is some 
doubt of the reality of his romantic passion for Geral- 
dine, who is the subject of his most admired effusions. 
She was a child of thirteen, named Lady Elizabeth Fitz- 
gerald, who afterwards became the wife of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 

See Harram, “Introduction to the Literature of Europe;” 
Warton, ‘‘ History of English Poetry ;’? JoHNson and CHALMERS, 
“Lives of the English Poets ;”’ “‘ Edinburgh Review,’’ vol. xlii. 

Howard, (HENry,) Earl of Northampton, second 
son of the preceding, was born at Norfolk about 1539. 
He was a person of much learning, but of bad principles. 
He became a privy councillor at the accession of James 
1., who made him Earl of Northampton. In 1608 he 
was appointed lord privy seal. He was suspected of 
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complicity in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
in the disgraceful conduct of his relative, the Countess 
of Essex. Died in 1614. 

See GaRDINER’S “‘ History of England from 1603 to 1616,”’ vol. 
i. chap, il. pp. 63 and 64; also, chaps. x. and xii. 

Howard, (HENRY,) born in 1757, was the son of 
Philip Howard of Corby Castle, England, and a de- 
scendant of the noble Earl of Surrey. He published 
“Indication of Memorials, etc. of the Howard Family,” 
(1834,) and other works. Died in 1842. 

Howard, (HENRY,) an English painter, born in 1769, 
entered the Royal Academy as a student in.1788. In 
1790 he won two of the highest premiums,—a_ gold 
medal for the best historical painting, and a silver medal 
for the best drawing from life. After a visit to Rome 
he was chosen a member of the Royal Academy in 1808, 
and secretary of that body in 1811. His favourite sub- 
jects are classical and poetical, and are treated with 
elegant taste. Among his best works are ‘The Birth 
of Venus,” ‘‘ The Solar System,” “The Circling Hours,” 
and “The Story of Pandora.” Died in 1847. 

Howard, (Sir JoHN,) was a son of Sir Robert Howard 
and Margaret, a daughter of Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk. He was a partisan of the house of York 
during the wars of the Roses. He was created Duke 
of Norfolk in 1483, and was killed with Richard IIL. at 
Bosworth in 1485. 

Howard, (JouN,) F.R.S., a celebrated English philan- 
thropist, born at Hackney, near London, in 1726. He 
was the son of a London tradesman, who died in his 
minority and left him!an independent fortune. Having 
made a tour on the continent, he returned home and 
took lodgings with a widow named Loidore, by whom he 
was kindly nursed when his health required such atten- 
tion, and whom he married out of mere gratitude in 1752, 
although she was more than twenty years his senior. 
After their marriage she lived only three or four years. 
In 1756 he embarked for Lisbon, in the desire to relieve 
the miseries caused by the great earthquake of 1755, but 
during the passage was taken bya French privateer, and 
detained in prison long enough to excite his lasting sym- 
pathy with prisoners and to impress him with the neces- 
sity of a reform in their treatment. After he was re- 
leased he returned home, and married in 1758 Henrietta 
Leeds, with whom she lived happily at Cardington until 
her death in 1765. He had by this marriage one son, 
whose vicious habits produced first disease and then 
incurable insanity. Having been appointed sheriff of 
the county of Bedford in 1773, he witnessed with pain 
the abuses and cruelties to which prisoners were usually 
subjected, After visiting most of the county jails of Eng- 
Jand, and collecting much information respecting them, 
he induced the House of Commons in 1774 to begin a 
reform in prison discipline, to which his life thenceforth 
was constantly, heroically, and successfully devoted. In 
1777 he published a valuable volume on “ The State of 
the Prisons in England,” etc. From 1778 until his death 
he was almost continually employed in traversing all 
parts of Europe, visiting prisons and hospitals, relieving 
the sick, and, as Burke expresses it, ‘taking the gauge 
and dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt.” 
He died of fever in 1790, at Cherson, on the Black Sea. 
His habits were simple, temperate, and _ self-denying. 
Having been educated among Protestant dissenters, he 
continued in their fellowship through life, 

See ‘‘ Life of Howard,” by W. Hepwortru Dixon, 1849; another 
Life, by JoHN FIELp, 1850; A1kin, “‘ Life of John Howard,” 1792; 
J. B. Brown, “Memoirs of the Life of John Howard,” 1818; ‘* En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica ;” ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for January, 1850. 

How/ard, (JoHN EaceEr,) an officer, born in Balti- 
more county, Maryland, in 1752. He commanded a regi- 
ment which distinguished itself by its brilliant bayonet- 
charge at Cowpens, January, 1781, and its gallantry at 
Guilford Court- House, March, 1781, and Eutaw Springs, 
in September of that year. He was chosen Governor of 
Maryland in 1788, and was a United States Senator from 
1796 to 1803. Died in 1827. 

See “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans. 

Howard, (Luke,) an English meteorologist, Dore 
about 1770, published an “ Essay on Clouds,’ (1802,) an 
other works on meteorology. Died in 1864. 
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Howard, (OLIVER Ovts,) an American general, born 
at Leeas, Kennebec county, Maine, in November, 1830. 
He was educated at Bowdoin College and at the Military 
Academy of West Point, where he graduated in 1854. He 
became first lieutenant of ordnance in 1857, and colonel 
of the Third Maine Volunteers in May, 1861. He com- 
manded a brigade at Bull Run, July 21, and obtained the 
rank of brigadier-general in September, 1861. At the 
battle of Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862, he lost his right arm. 
He commanded a division at the battle of Antietam, 
September 17, and at Fredericksburg, December, 1862. 
In November, 1862, he was appointed a major- general 
of volunteers, and in April, 1863, obtained command of 
the eleventh army corps, which he led at Chancellors- 
ville, and at Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863. He served 
with distinction at the battle of Missionary Ridge and 
Chattanooga, November 25, 1863. In his report of this 
campaign General Sherman commends him as “ exhibit- 
ing the highest and most chivalrous traits of the soldier.” 
General Howard commanded the fourth corps of the 
army which, under General Sherman, fought its way 
from Chattanooga to Atlanta, May-September, 1864. 
He was appointed, July 27, commander of the army of 
the Tennessee in place of McPherson, who was killed 
near Atlanta. In the memorable march of Sherman’s 
army from Atlanta to the sea, Howard led the right 
wing, and was the second or third in command. (See 
SHERMAN, WILLIAM T.) In May, 1865, he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He has the 
reputation of being a model Christian soldier. He is 
a brigadier-general of the regular army by a commission 
dated December, 1864. 

Howard, (PHILIP,) of Corby Castle, England, was a 
descendant of the eminent poet the Earl of Surrey, and 
father of Henry, noticed above, (1757-1842.) He wrote 
the ‘‘ Scriptural History of the Earth and of Mankind,” 
(1797.) Died in 1810. 

Howard, (Sir Rozert,) M.P., an English poet, born 
in 1626, was a brother of the Hon. Edward Howard, 
noticed above. He was. a royalist in the civil war, and, 
after the restoration, was appointed auditor of the ex- 
chequer. His most successful dramas were ‘‘The Com- 
mittee” and ‘The Indian Queen.” He was the original 
hero of “The Rehearsal,” in which he is called Bilboa. 
“The poetry of the Berkshire Howards,” says Macaulay, 
‘“was the jest of three generations of satirists.” The 
poet Dryden married Howard’s sister. Died in 1698. 

See Macautay, “ History of England,” vol. iti. chap. xiv. ; C1rB- 
ber, “‘ Lives of the Poets.” 

Howard, (SAMUEL,) an English musical composer, 
who flourished about 1750, produced several popular 
ballads. Died in 1783. 

Howard, (THoMAs,) second Duke of Norfolk, and 
Earl of Surrey, was a son of John, first Duke. He fought 
for Richard III. at Bosworth, where his father was killed, 
in 1485. He commanded the English army which gained 
a great victory over the Scotch at Flodden in 1513, and 
received the title of Duke of Norfolk for this service, 
before which he was styled Earl of Surrey. He died in 
1524, aged about seventy, and was succeeded by his son 
Thomas. 

Howard, (THomas,) third Duke of Norfolk, a son of 
the preceding, and an eminent English statesman and gen- 
eral, was born about 1473. In 1513 he was chosen high 
admiral of England, and, in co-operation with his father, 
defeated the Scotch at the battle of Flodden. For this 
service he was made Earl of Surrey, while his father 
was made Duke of Norfolk. In 1523 he became lord 
high treasurer, and in 1524, at the death of his father, 
inherited his title. His devotion to the Church of Rome 
made him hostile to Anne Boleyn, though she was his 
own niece. After Henry VIII. had married Catherine 
Howard, the duke, who was her uncle, had much influ- 
ence in the royal councils, and used it for the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. In 1547 he was arrested on a 
charge of treason, and ordered for execution ; but before 
the fatal day came the king died. Norfolk was released 
from prison in 1553, and died the next year. His son, 
the Earl of Surrey, was executed in 1547. 


See :Froupk, “ History of the Reign of Henry VIII.,”’ particu- 
larly vols. ii. and iv. ; Hume’s and Lincarn’s Histories of England, 


Howard, (THomas,) fourth Duke of Norfolk, was a 
grandson of the preceding. He was the only peer who 
at that time possessed the highest title of nobility ; and, 
as there were no princes of the blood, his rank, together 
with his great wealth and abilities, rendered him the first 
subject in England. He is represented as generous, 
prudent, and moderate, and sincerely attached to the 
Protestant religion. In 1§59 Elizabeth appointed him 
her lieutenant in the northern counties. By aspiring to 
become the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, he gave 
offence to Elizabeth, and was committed to the Tower 
in 1569. Having been released, he renewed his suit, 
received a promise of marriage from the captive queen, 
and joined a conspiracy for her liberation. For this he 
was condemned and executed in 1572. 

See Hume, “ History of England;” Froups, ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,’’ vols. ix. and x. 

Howard, (THomMas,) Earl of Arundel, a branch of 
the ancient and noble family of Howard, was employed 
in foreign embassies by Charles I. In 1639 he was 
appointed commander of an army raised to subdue 
the Scotch; but peace was made before any important 
action occurred. He formed an extensive collection of 
Grecian antiquities and productions of ancient artists, 
parts of which were presented by one of his heirs to the 
University of Oxford, under the name of the Arundelian 
marbles. His grandson Henry became sixth Duke of 
Norfolk. The earl wrote several relations of his em- 
bassies and voyages. Died in 1646. 

Hoéw’den, (JOHN FRANCIS CARADOC,) BARON, a 
British general, born in 1762, was the son of John Cra- 
dock, Archbishop of Dublin. He entered the army in 
1777. In 1801 he was one of Abercrombie’s staff, and 
was engaged in several battlesin Egypt. He afterwards 
commanded the British army in India, and in Portugal 
in 1808. In 1831 he was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Howden. Died in 1839. 

Howden, (JOHN HoparT CARADOC,) BARON, an Eng- 
lish diplomatist, a son of the preceding, was born in 1799. 
He served in the army, and gained the rank of major- 
general. He was sent as ambassador to Madrid in 1850. 

Howe, (ALBION P.,) an American general, born in 
Maine about 1818, graduated at West Point in 1841. 
He became a brigadier-general in April, 1862, served at 
Antietam, September 17, and commanded a division at 
the battles of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, and 
Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863. 

Howe, (CHARLES,) born in Gloucestershire, England, 
in 1661, was employed as a diplomatist by James II. 
He wrote ‘‘Devout Meditations,” of which the poet 
Young says, “ A greater demonstration of a sound head 
and a sincere heart I never saw.” Died in 1745. 

Howe, (ELiAs,) an eminent American inventor, born 
at Spencer, Massachusetts, about 1819. While employed 
as a machinist he made many experiments for the inven- 
tion of a sewing-machine, and about 1844 entered into a 
partnership with Mr. George Fisher, of Cambridge, who 
agreed to give him pecuniary assistance on condition of 
becoming proprietor of half the patent. In April, 1845, 
he finished a machine, which in essential points is es- 
teemed by competent judges equal to any that have suc- 
ceeded it. He obtained a patent in 1846. His invention 
not meeting in the United States with the success which 
he had anticipated, he resolved to visit England. He 
resided several years in London in great destitution, and 
returned in 1849, without having succeeded in making 
known the merits of his invention. Meanwhile the sew- 
ing-machine had been brought into general notice and 
favour, various improvements having been added by Mr. 
Singer, with whom, as an infringer of his patent, Mr. 
Howe had a law-suit, which was decided in his favour 
in 1854. Soon after the breaking out of the rebellion in 
1861, Mr. Howe raised and equipped at his own expense 
a regiment, in which he served as a private until ill health 
obliged him to resign. 

See the ‘History of the Sewing-Machine,”’ in the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly” for May, 1867, by JAMES PARTON. 

Howe, (JOHN,) an eminent English dissenting min- 
ister and author, born at Loughborough, May 17, 1630, 
was educated at Cambridge. Soon after he was ordained 
he was appointed domestic chaplain to Cromwell, then 
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Protector, at whose death he was retained in the same 
office by Richard Cromwell. After the latter was de- 
posec, Howe preached at Great Torrington, until he 
was ejected for nonconformity, in 1662. In 1675 he be- 
came minister of a Puritan congregation in London, 
where he continued to labour (except during a few 
years of absence) until his death. He was eminent for 
piety, for wisdom, for profound learning, and for classical 
scholarship. As an.author he is highly applauded for 
his originality, sublimity, and evangelical spirit. Among 
his principal works are “The Living Temple,” (1674- 
1702,) “The Blessedness of the Righteous,” “The Re- 
deemer’s Tears,” (1684,) and ‘The Vanity of this Mortal 
Life.” Robert Hall said, “I have learned more from 
John Howe than from any other author I ever read.” 
“Nothing in the language,” says William Jay, “can 
equal, as a whole, Howe’s ‘Living Temple.’” He is 
accounted the most philosophical thinker among the 
Puritan divines. Died in 1705. His complete works 
were published in 8 vols., 1810-22. 

See Epmunp Catamy, “ Life of John Howe,” 1724; H. Rocrrs, 
“Life of John Howe,” 1836; Tuomas Taytor, ‘‘ Memoir of John 
Howe,” 1835; Samuer. Dunn, “ Life of John Howe,”’ 1836; ‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica ;’? MacauLay, “History of England,’’ vol. ii. 
chaps. vii. and viii.; R. SourHey, article on Howe, in ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1813, (vol. x.;) * Encyclopzedia Britannica.” 

Howe, (Joun,) M.P., a noted English politician and 
versifier, was returned to the Convention Parliament for 
Cirencester in 1689, and was several times re-elected. 
He was conspicuous in the House for his volubility, 
asperity, and audacity of speech. Having turned Tory, 
he became in the reign of Anne a member of the privy 
council, and paymaster of the army. He wrote a “ Pane- 
gyric on William III,” and several short poems. Died 
in 1721. 

See Macautay, “‘ History of England,” vol. iii. chaps. xi. and xiv, 

Howe, (Jostan,) an English poet and clergyman, 
became a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1637, 
and preached before Charles I. at Oxford in 1644. He 
wrote some epigrammatic verses prefixed to the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. Died in 1701. 

Howe, (JULIA WARD,) an American poetess, daughter 
of Samuel Ward, a banker in New York, was born in 
1819. She was educated with great care, and in 1843 
was married to Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, with 
whom she has twice visited Europe, making on each occa- 
sion. an extensive tour. Some of her poems. possess 
merit of a very high order. Among the principal are 
“ Passion-Flowers,” published in 1854, and ‘‘ Words for 
the Hour.” She is the author of the deservedly popular 
song entitled “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Howe, (RICHARD,) EARL, a distinguished English 
admiral, born in 1725, was the second son of Lord 
Emanuel Scrope Howe. He entered the navy about the 
age of fourteen, and obtained the rank of captain about 
1747. He distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ war 
against the French. At the death of his elder brother, 
in 1758, he inherited the title of viscount. In 1763 and 
1764 he occupied a seat at the board of admiralty, and 
in 1770 he became a rear-admiral of the blue, and com- 
manded the Mediterranean fleet. From 1776 to 1778 he 
commanded on the coast of the United States, where he 
maintained his credit by skilful operations against the 
French fleet under D’Estaing. He was promoted to the 
rank of admiral of the blue in 1782, and in the next 
year acted as first lord of the admiralty. In 1788 he was 
created Earl Howe. On June 1, 1794, he gained a de- 
cisive victory over the French fleet, of which he captured 
seven ships of the line. Died in 1799. He was regarded 
as the first sea-officer of his time. 

See Campse tt, ‘Lives of British Admirals ;’? GzorGe Mason, 
“Life of Richard, Earl Howe;’? JoHn Barrow, ‘“‘Life of Lord 
Richard Howe,” 1838. 

Howe, (Dr. SAMUEL GRIDLEY,) an eminent American 
philanthropist, born in Boston in 1801. He graduated 
at Brown University in 1821, and entered upon the 
study of medicine in his native city. In 1824 he went to 
Greece, and fought valiantly in the war of independence. 
When famine threatened that country in 1827, he came 
to the United States and procured large contributions 
of provisions, clothing, and money, which he distributed 
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among the Greek patriots. On his return to his native 
city, in 1831, he entered with ardour into a plan for 
establishing in that city a school for the blind; and he 
visited Europe, to procure information, teachers, etc. 
The next year (1832) he opened the institution, (Perkins 
Institution for the Blind,) of which he became the prin- 
cipal.’ His success in the case of Laura Bridgeman, a 
deaf blind mute, whom he taught to read from raised 
letters and instructed in religion, morality, etc., attracted 
great attention. (See BRIDGEMAN, LauRA.) Dr. Howe 
has also devoted much attention to the education of 
idiots, for whom a school has been established in South 
Boston. Besides his other labours, he distinguished him- 
self by the active part he took in the anti-slavery cause. 
He is the author of a “ Historical Sketch of the Greek 
Revolution,” (1828,) a “Reader for the Blind,” and of 
various essays and reports on the education of the 
blind and the idiotic, and other subjects. 

Howe, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English general, was a 
younger brother of Admiral Richard Howe, noticed 
above. In 1774 he was returned to Parliament for Not- 
tingham, professing to disapprove the policy of the min- 
isters in relation to the Americans. In 1775 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army sent to sub- 
due the colonies, though deficient in nearly all the quali- 
ties which constitute a great general. His constituents 
censured him for accepting the command. His first 
exploit after this promotion was the battle of Bunker 
Hill, (1775,) in which he lost one-third of his men 
present in the action. In August, 1776, he gained the 
battle of Long Island and took New York City. He 
obtained an advantage over the Americans at Brandy- 
wine in September, 1777, in consequence of which 
Philadelphia was occupied by his army. At his own 
request, he was recalled in 1778, and was succeeded 
by Sir Henry Clinton. Died in 1814. 

See Bancrort, “‘ History of the United States,” vol. ix. chaps. 
V., Vi., X., X1V., XXIll., XXV. 

Hodw/’el tHE Goon, or Hy’wel Dda, a Cambrian 
prince of the tenth century, noted as a legislator, suc- 
ceeded his father Cadell as King of Wales. After visit- 
ing Rome about 926, he framed a code of laws, which 
continued in force a long time. 

How’el or Hiw’ell, (LAURENCE,) a learned English 
nonjuring divine, graduated at Cambridge in 1688. He 
wrote a “ Synopsis of the Canons of the Latin Church,” 
and other works on theology. For his pamphlet on the 
* Schism in the Church of England” he was convicted 
of sedition in 1716, and confined in Newgate until his 
death, in 1720. 

How’ell, (JAMES,) a British author, born in Carmar- 
thenshire about 1595. Soon after leaving college he went 
to London, and, as agent of a glass-manufactory, made a 
tour on the continent,where he learned several languages. 
He was returned to Parliament in 1627, and exercised 
his versatile talents in several civil offices until 1643, when 
he was imprisoned, for reasons not positively known. 
He was released about 1649, and at the restoration be- 
came historiographer-royal, being the first who had that 
honour. He wrote ‘“ Dodona’s Grove, or the Vocal 
Forest,” a poem, (1640,) and various prose works. His 
“Familiar Letters” (1645) are very entertaining, and 
passed through ten editions before 1750. Died in 1666. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 


Howell, (WiLi1AM,) an English writer, of whose life 
little is known. He was at one time chancellor of the 
diocese of Lincoln. He wrote a “ History of the World 
from the Earliest Times to the Ruin of the Roman Em- 
pire,” a work of some merit. Died in 1683. 

How’ells, (WILLIAM,) a popular English preacher, 
born in 1778. He was minister of Long Acre Episcopal 
Chapel, and belonged to the Evangelical school. Seve- 
ral volumes of his sermons were published. Died in 1832. 

See Cuartrs Bown er, “ Memoir of William Howells,” prefixed 
to his Sermons, 2 vols., 1835. 

Howick, Lorp. See Grey, EARL OF. j 

Hiw/itt, (ANNA Mary,) an artist and writer, 2 
daughter of William and Mary Howitt, was born ee 
1830. She has produced a work of merit called a 
Art-Student in Munich,” (2 vols., 18535) and ay 
School of Life,” (Boston, 1855,) which is isighiy icomi- 
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mended. She was recently married to a’son of the poet 
Alaric Watts. 

Howitt, (Mary,) a popular English authoress and 
moralist, born at Uttoxeter about 1804. Her maiden 
name was borHAM. She was educated as a member 
of the Society of Friends, and was married to William 
Howitt in 1823. They published jointly ‘The Forest 
Minstrel, and other Poems,” (1823,) “The Desolation of 
Eyam, and other Poems,” (1827,) ‘“‘The Book of the 
Seasons,” (1831,) and The Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe,” (1852,) the most complete work on 
that subject in English. Mary Howitt is sole author 
of numerous instructive books, among which are “ Hope 
on, Hope ever,” (3d edition, 1844,) ‘ Hymns and Fire- 
side Verses,” (1839,) “Sowing and Reaping,” (1840,) 
and “Sketches of Natural History,” (8th edition, 1853.) 
She has translated many works of Frederika Bremer, 
and several stories of Hans Christian Andersen. “ Her 
language,” says Professor Wilson, “is chaste and sim- 
ple, her feelings tender and pure, and her observation 
of nature accurate and intense.” (‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” vol. xxiv.) 

Howitt, (RicHarp,) a poet and physician, a brother 
of William Howitt. He published in 1830 “ Antediluvian 
Sketches, and other Poems,” which was noticed favour- 
ably by the reviewers. ‘Richard too,” says Professor 
Wilson, “has a true poetical feeling and no small poeti- 
cal power.” He settled in Melbourne, Australia, and 
wrote “Impressions of Australia Felix,” (1845.) 

Howitt, (WILL1AM,) an eminent English author, born 
at Heanor, in Derbyshire, in 1795, was educated as a 
member of the Society of Friends. His first published 
work was “The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems,” 
(1823,) partly written by his wife. Their other joint 
productions have been noticed in the article on MARy 
Howirr. He wrote a ‘History of Priestcraft,” (1834,) 
which was very successful, and often reprinted, ‘ Rural 
Life of England,” (1837,) and ‘ Colonization and Chris- 
tianity,” (1839.) In 1840 William and Mary Howitt 
removed to Heidelberg, where they passed several years. 
His “Rural and Domestic Life in Germany” (1842) 
was received with favour both by the English and Ger- 
mans. He published ‘* Homes and Haunts of the Most 
Eminent British Poets Lllustrated,” (2 vols., 1847,) be- 
sides various other original works, and translations from 
the German, and edited ‘“ Howitt’s Journal” (weekly) 
for about three years, (1847-49.) He described his 
adventures and labours in Australia (where he passed 
about two years) in his ‘‘Land, Labour, and Gold,” (2 
vols., 1855.) Among his important works are “ Visits 
to Remarkable Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields,” etc., 
(2 vols., 1839-41,) and a “History of England,” (6 
vols., 1861.) 

See Proressor WILson, ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,”’ in ‘f Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for April, 1831; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 


“ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1847; ‘‘ North American Re- 
view’’ for April, 1843, (by W. B. O. Pzagopy.) 


Howley, (WiLitIAM,) an English prelate, born at 
Ropley, in Hampshire, in 1765. He became Bishop of 
London in 1813, and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1828. 
He published several sermons. Died in 1848. 

How’son, (JOHN,) an English theologian, born in 
London in 1556. After having occupied the see of Ox- 
ford, he became Bishop of Durham in 1628. He wrote 
and preached numerous discourses against the Roman 
Catholics, which were printed, Died in 1631. 

Howson, (JoHN SAvL,) .an English divine, born 
about 1815. He published, with W. Conybeare, 
“The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul,” (2 vols., 1850-52.) 
; Hoyer, ho’yer, (ANDREAS,) a Danish historian and 
jurist, born at Karlum, published a “ Life of Frederick 
IV.,” (1732,) and other works... Died in 1739. 

Hoyer, ho’yer, (JOHANN Gorrrrigep,) a German 
military officer and writer, born at Dresden in 1767 
published a “Dictionary of Artillery.” Died in 1848. j 

Hoy’er, [Fr. pron. hwa’yd’,] (MICHEL,) a Flemish 
priest and Latin poet, born in 1593; died in 1650. 

Hoyle, hoil, (EDMUND,) an Englishman, born in 1672 
wrote popular treatises on Whist and other games. 
Died in 1769. 

' Hoyt, (Eparuras,) a historical and military writer, 
born in Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1765. He published | 


“Cavalry Discipline,” (1797,) and ‘“ Antiquariar Re- 
searches,” (1824.) He was a major-general of militia, 
Died in 1850. 

Hoyt, (RaALpPH,) an American Episcopal clergyman 
and poet, born in New York in 1810. He published 
“The Chaunt of Life, and other Poems,” (1844.) 

Hoz, de la, da 14 éth, (JuUAN,) a Spanish dramatic 
poet, born at Madrid about 1620, wrote an admired 
comedy, ‘El Castigo de Ja Miseria.” Died after 1689. 

Hozier, d’. See D’Hozirr. 

Hrimfaxi. See Norvi. 

Hrotsvitha, hrots’/vee’ta, also written Hrosuitha, 
Hroswitha, and Roswitha, a celebrated German 
poetess of the tenth century, born in Lower Saxony, was 
educated in the convent of Gandersheim. She wrote Latin 
poems, which are valuable monuments of the literature 
of that time, and six dramas, (in Latin,) that rank among 
the best productions of the kind in the middle ages. 
Among her poems was one in hexameters, containing 
the history of Otto I., only half of which is extant. 

See Gustav FREYTAG, “‘ Dissertatio de Hrosuitha,’’ 1839; Dau- 
BER, ‘“‘ Die Nonne von Gandersheim,”’ 1858; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Hrungnir, hriing’nir, in the Norse mythology, a giant, 
who, on his horse Gullfaxi, (“‘Goldmane,”) visited As- 
gard, and, having become intoxicated, defied the gods, 
and threatened to carry Valhalla to Jotunheim, (the 
“habitation of the giants.”) He was slain by Thor, who 
gave Gullfaxi to his own son Jarnsaxa. Some explain 
the foregoing myth by supposing Hrungnir (whose name 
they derive from A7uga, to “heap up”) to be a lofty 
mountain piled up to the sky, thus appearing to menace 
heayen itself. Its summit being smitten and rent by the 
lightning, is compared by the Norse poets to the head 
of a giant whose skull Thor (“thunder”) broke with his 
terrible hammer. 

See Tuorpe’s “ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. pp. 69-71, 174. 

Hrym, breem, sometimes written Rymer, in the 
Northern mythology, the leader of the Frost-giants (Hrim- 
thursar) in the great battle against the gods at Ragna- 
rock. The name is clearly another form of A772, “frost,” 
and cognate with the Latin va (“‘hoarfrost”) and the 
Sanscrit himd, (Gr. yeiua,) “frost,” or “winter.” 

Hua, /ii’a’, (EUSTACHE ANTOINE,) a French lawyer, 
born at Mantes in 1759, was a moderate member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791. He became in 1818 attor 
ney-general in the court of cassation. Died in 1836. 

Huabalde. See HuBALD. 

Huarte, oo-ar’ta, (JUAN DE Dios,) a Spanish phy 
sician and philosopher, born in Navarre about 1535. 
He published about 1580 a remarkable book, entitled 
“Examen de Ingenios para las Scienzias,” which was 
often reprinted and translated. The English version 
was called “ Trial of Wits.” It contains some new truths, 
with many bold paradoxes. Died about 1600. 


See Bayrz, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’ 
“* History of Spanish Literature.” 


Huascar, hw4s’kar, an Inca of Peru, a son of Huayna 
Capac, whom he succeeded in 1525, was defeated in battle 
and dethroned by his brother Atahualpa in 1532. (See 
ATAHUALPA.) 

Huayna Capac, hwi’na k4-pak’, Inca of Peru, as- 
cended the throne in 1493. He extended his dominions 
by conquest, and enriched them by the arts of peace. 
Died in 1525. 

Hu/’bald, written also Huabalde, Hucbald, and 
Hugbald, [ Lat. Huba.’/bus,| a Flemish monk of Saint- 
Amand, born about 840 A.D., wrote a treatise on music, 
and Latin verses in praise of baldness, in which every 
word begins with C; for example, 

“Carmina Clarisonz Calvis Cantate Camcene.”’ 
Died in 930. 

Hub’bard, (WILLIAM,) a historian, born in England 
in 1621, was ordained minister at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
about 1656. He died in 1704, leaving in manuscript a 
“ History of New England,” which was published by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 1815. 

Hube, hoo’béh, (R.,) a Polish jurist, born at Warsaw 
in 1803, published ‘ Principles of Penal Law,” (1830,) 
and other works.. He was appointed councillor of state 
at Saint Petersburg in 1843, after which he was employed 
in the compilation of a new penal and civil code. 


Ticknor, 
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Huber, hoo’ber, (FRANCIS,) a Swiss naturatist, born at 
Geneva in £750. The taste for nature and the habit of 
observation which he derived from his father were con- 
firmed by the lectures of Saussure. At the age of fifteen 
his sight began to fail, and was before long quite lost. 
Soon after the occurrence of this privation he married 
Mdille. Lullin, and was blessed with domestic happiness. 
Pursuing his researches into the economy and habits of 
bees, by the aid of his servant, he made many interesting 
discoveries, and in 1792 published ‘‘ New Observations on 
Bees,” which excited a great sensation. He was chosen 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and of 
other similar institutions. He also wrote a “ Memoir on 
the Origin of Wax,” and a few other treatises. Died in 
1830 or 1831. 

. See AucustTiIn PyraME DEcCANDOLLE, “‘ Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ecrits de F. Huber,” 1832; “‘Monthly Review,” in the Appendix 
of vol. Ixxxii., 1817. 

Huber, (JOHANN,) an artist, born in Geneva in 1722, 
was intimate with Voltaire, of whose domestic life he 
drew several pictures. He was noted for skill in cutting 
profiles in paper or parchment, and wrote “ Observations 
on the Flight of Birds of Prey,” (1784.) Died in 1790. 

Huber, (JoHANN JAKOB,) an eminent Swiss anato- 
mist, born at Bale in 1707, was a pupil of Haller, whom 
he assisted in his “Swiss Flora.” He was chosen pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Gottingen about 1737, and became 
professor and court physician at Cassel in 1742. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Berl. His 
principal work is a “Treatise on the Spinal Marrow,” 
(1739.) Died in 1778. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Huber, (JOHANN RuDOLF,) an eminent Swiss painter, 
born at Bale in 1668, studied several years in Italy. He 
worked mostly in his native place. He painted portraits 
and history with rapidity and success. On account 
of his brilliant colouring, he was surnamed THE Swiss 
TINTORE?r. Died in 1748. 

See Nacter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Huber, fii’bair’ or hoo’ber, (Louis FERDINAND,) a 
distinguished “¢térateur, son of Michael, noticed below, 
was born in Paris in 1764. In 1794 he married Theresa, 
the widow of John George Forster and daughter of the 
eminent philologist Heyne. Tle became in 1798 editor 
of the “Allgemeine Zeitung” at Stuttgart. He wrote 
several dramas, and a collection of popular tales. Died 
in 1804. 

Huber, (MArter,) a Swiss authoress and Protestant 
theologian, remarkable for her peculiar religious views, 
which appear to have been a mixture of rationalism and 
mysticism, was born at Geneva in 1695. She wrote, be- 
sides other religious and moral works, “ Letters on the 
Religion essential to Man, as distinguished from that 
which is Conventional,” (accessozre, ) (1738,) in which she 
uses a very subtle dialectic, and “The Insane (or Foolish) 
World preferred to the Wise,” (“Le Monde fol pré- 
féré au Monde sage,” 2 vols., 1731-44.) Died at Lyons 
In 1753. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Huber, (MICHAEL,) a German translator, born at 
Frontenhausen, in Bavaria, in 1727. He lived many 
years in Paris, and became professor of French at Leip- 
sic in 1766. He made good French translations of many 
German works, among which were Gessner’s poems 
and Winckelmann’s “ History of Ancient Art,” (3 vols., 
1781.) Died in 1804. 

See QuERARD, ‘La France Littéraire.’’ 

Huber, (PETER, or PIERRE,) son of Francis, noticed 
above, published a “‘ History of the Habits of Indigenous 
Ants,” “Observations on Drones,” and other zoological 
treatises. Died in 1841. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1812, and October, 1815. 

Huber, (THERESE,) a German novelist, born at Got- 
tingen in 1764, was a daughter of C. G. Heyne, the 
philologist. She was married to John George Forster, 
an eminent author, in 1784, and to Ludwig F. Huber 
(noticed above) in 1794. Died at Augsburg in 1829. 

Huber, (Vicror AIME,) a historian and critic, son of 
Louis Ferdinand, noticed above, was born at Stuttgart 
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by his ‘History of the Cid” (1829) and his “Sketches 


of Spain,” (4 vols., 1828-35.) For many years he was 
professor of languages and history at Marburg and Berlin. 

Huber, hii/ber, {Lat. Huser’rvus,] (ULRICH,) a Dutch 
jurist, born at Dokkum in 1636. In 1665 he was chosen 
professor of law at Franeker. He published many able 
treatises on civil law, among which are “ De Jure Civi- 
tatis,” (1672,) and ‘“‘Pralectiones ad Pandectas,” (1686.) 
From the former Rousseau derived many of the ideas 
or principles of his ‘‘Contrat Social.” Died in 1694. 

See Virrinca, ‘‘Oratio in Excessum U. Huberi,”’ 1694; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale;’? JocuER, ‘Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.”’ 

Hubert, Aii’bair’, (FRANGOIS,) a French engraver, 
born at Abbeville in 1744; died in 1809. 

Hubert, (MArHIrEv,) an eloquent French preacher, 
born near Mayenne in 1640. He taught belles-lettres in 
various colleges, preached in Paris and the provinces, 
and died in 1717. His Sermons were published in 5 
vols., (1725.) 

Huberus. See Huser, (ULRICH.) 

Hiibner or Huebner, htip’ner, (JOHANN,) a German 
geographer and teacher, born at or near Zittau in 1668. 
His “Questions on Ancient and Modern Geography” 
(1693) was often reprinted. Died in 1731. 

Hiibner or Huebner, (RUDOLF JULIUS BENNO,) a 
skilful German historical painter, born at Oels, in Silesia, 
in 1806, was a pupil of Schadow. He settled at Dresden 
in 1839, and became a professor in the Academy of Arts 
in that city in 1841. His works are admired for grace 
of expression and beauty of colour. Among his master- 
pieces are “Boaz and Ruth,” ‘Christ and the Evan- 
gelists,” “The Golden Age,” and “ Felicity and Sleep.” 

Hiibner, von, fon hup’ner, (JosEPH ALEXANDER,) 
an Austrian diplomatist, born in Vienna in 1811, was 
ambassador to the French court, and signed the treaty 
of peace at the Congress of Paris in 1856. 

Hiibsch or Huebsch, htipsh, (HEINRICH,) a German 
architect, born at Weinheim, Baden, in 1795. 

Hue, Aiik, (Abbé Evarisre R&cs,) a French Catho- 
lic missionary and traveller, born at Toulouse in 1813. 
He went to China in 1839, learned the Chinese lan- 
guage, and laboured as a missionary. About the end 
of 1845 he visited Lassa, the capital of Thibet, where he 
was permitted to remain only a few weeks. Having 
returned to France in 1852, he published his very curious 
and amusing ‘Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China,” 
(“Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie,” etc., 2 vols., 
1852,) which obtained a wide popularity, and was trans- 
lated, into English by W. Hazlitt, Jr. He afterwards 
published “The Chinese Empire,” (2 vols., 1854,) and 
“Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet,” (3 vols., 
1857.) Died in 1860. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? ‘London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for July, 1857; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for April, 1855. 

Huebald. See HuBALD, 

Huch. See ASPINus. 

Huchtenburgh, van, van htxK’ten-biirc’, written 
also Hugtenburg, (JAKos,) a skilful Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at Haarlem in 1639, was a pupil of Berg- 
hem. He went in his youth to Rome, where he worked 
with success until his death, in 1669. 

Huchtenburgh, Hugtenburg, or Huchtenbureg, 
van, (JAN,) an excellent Dutch painter, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Haarlem in 1646. He studied in 
Italy and Paris with Van der Meulen, acquired a high 
reputation for battle-pieces, and was employed by Prince 
Eugene to paint those actions, in which he and Mar!l- 
borough commanded. He was also a skilful engraver, 
Died: in 1733. 

See Drscamps, “ Vie des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Hud/dart, (Josepy,) F.R.S., an English navigator 
and hydrographer, born at Allonby in 1741, was for many 
years a captain in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. He was a skilful nautical surveyor, and published 
some valuable charts. Died in 1816. 

Hudde, hitd’deh, (JAn,) born at Amsterdam about 
1636, was councillor, treasurer, and burgomaster of his 
native city. He was well versed in mathematics, on 
which he wrote some able treatises. Died in 1704 

See Monrucra, “ Histoire des Mathématiques.” 
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Hud/des-ford, (GEORGE,) a humorous English ‘poet, 
who lived about 1800. He wrote several burlesque 
poems, which had some success, viz., ‘‘Topsy-Turvy,” 
(1790,) ‘‘Salmagundi,” (1793,) and ‘Imperial Mush- 
rooms,” (1805.) 

Huddesford or Hud/ders-ford, (WiLLtaAM,) D.D., 
an English antiquary, was principal of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and wrote the Lives of Leland, Hearne, and 
Anthony Wood. Died in 1772. 

Huddleston, hud’dels-ton, (ROBERT,) a Scottish an- 
tiquary, born in 1776, published a new edition of ‘oland’s 
“ History of the Druids,” (1814.) Died in 1826. 

Hiid’son, (HENRY or HENDRIK,) an eminent English 
navigator, of whose early life nothing is known. In 1607 
he commanded a vessel sent by some London merchants 
to discover a direct route to India by way of the North 
pole or Northern Ocean. Having advanced beyond 80° 
north latitude, he was prevented by the ice from making 
farther progress, and returned. He made several other 
unsuccessful attempts in that direction. In the service of 
the Dutch East India Company, he discovered in 1609 
the river of New York which bears his name. He re- 
newed the enterprise in April, 1610, and discovered and 
explored Hudson Bay, in which he passed the winter 
and suffered much for want of provisions. As he was 
returning in 1611, his crew mutinied, and, forcing the 
captain with eight men into a small boat, abandoned 
them to their fate. They were never heard of afterwards. 
A few of the mutineers returned to Ireland. 

See Prévost, ‘Histoire générale des Voyages;’? PuRCHAs’s 
‘Collection ;”? “ Life of Henry Hudson,” in Sparks’s “American 
Biography,”’ vol. x., (by H. R. CLevEvanp ;) ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale; J. M. Reap, “ Historical Inquiries concerning Henry 
Hudson,”’ 1866, 

Hiid’son, (HENRY NorMan,) an Episcopal clergy- 
man, born in Cornwall, Vermont, in 1814, published 
“ Lectures on Shakspeare,” (2 vols., 1848,) and edited 
the Works of Shakspeare, (11 vols., 1850-57.) 

Hudson, (Joun,) D.D., a learned English critic, born 
in Cumberland in 1662, was for many years a tutor in 
Oxford University, and from 1701 until his death libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library. He published excellent 
editions of Thucydides, Longinus, Josephus, “‘Aésop’s 
Fables,” etc., Died in 1710. 

Hudson, (THomaS,) an English portrait-painter, born 
in Devonshire in 1701. He was a pupil of Richardson, 
after whose death he was the most fashionable or suc- 
cessful artist in that line in London until he was sur- 
passed by his own pupil, Joshua Reynolds, about 1754. 
Among his works is a portrait of Handel. Died in 1779. 

Hudson, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an eminent English bot- 
anist, born in Westmoreland in 1730, resided in London 
as an apothecary. He was one of the first in England 
that adopted the Linnzean system, and in 1762 published 
an “English Flora,” (“Flora Anglica,”) which procured 
him admission into the Royal Society. Died in 1793. 

_ Hue, Aii, (FRANGoTS,) born at Fontainebleau, France, 
1757, became a valet to the dauphin. In the reign of 
terror he served the royal family at the risk of his life, 
and was imprisoned. He wrote “The Last Years of the 
Reign and Life of Louis XVL,” (1806.) Died in 1819. 

Huebner. See HUsner. ; 

Huebsch. See Htpscu. 

Huegel. See Hiicrt. 

Huel, /ii’€l’, (Josey NIco.as,) a French philosopher, 
born at Mattaincourt in 1690 ; died in 1769. 

Huellmann. See HULLMANN, 

Huerta. See Horro. 

Huerta, de la, da 1A wér’ta, (VINCENTE GARCIA,) a 
popular Spanish poet, born at Zafra in 1729, was the leader 


? 


of the national school of poetry, in opposition to the par- | 


tisans of the French models. He produced in 1778 the 
tragedy of ‘ Rachel,” (“ Raquel,”) which was performed 
with great applause in Madrid and in Italy. He wrote 
other poems, (“ Obras poeticas,” 2 vols., 1778,) and was 
the editor of the Spanish Theatre,” (“‘ Teatro Espafiol,”’) 
a selection from the best Spanish dramatists, with notes, 
(17 vols., 1788.) Died in 1797. 

See Bourerwek, “ Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole,”? 

Huet, /iiét’, (PAUL,) a French landscape-painter, born 
in Paris in 1804, gained medals of the first class in 1848 
and 1855. 


vu 


Huet, (P1£eRRE DANIEL,) an eminent French critic and 
scholar, born at Caen in February, 1630, was educated 
at Paris. In 1652, in company with Bochart, he visited 
the court of Christina of Sweden, which then’ offered 
rare attractions to the Jearned; but he soon returned to 
Caen, and passed many years in various studies. He was 
appointed in 1670 sub-preceptor of the dauphin, and was 
the principal editor of the well-known series of the Latin 
classics ‘ad usum Delphini,” (“for the use of the dau- 
phin.”) In 1674 he became a member of the French 
Academy, and in 1685 Bishop of Avranches. He wrote 
numerous able critical and religious works, (in Latin and 
French,) among which the best-known is his ‘* Demon- 
stratio Evangelica,” (1679.) This was for a long time a 
standard work on the Evidences of Christianity. Died 
in 1721. 

See D’ALEmBeERT, “ Eloge de Huet ;” Saint-Maurice, ‘‘Eloge 
de D. Huet,’? 1850; Huert’s Autobiographic Memoirs, entitled 
““Commentarius de Rebus ad. eum pertinentibus,”’ 1718, (translated 
into English by JoHN AIKIN, 2 vols., 1810;) ‘‘ Huetiana,”’ Paris, 
1722; BRUCKER, ** History of Philosophy ;” Aps# Fiorres, ‘ Etude 
sur Daniel Huet,” 1857 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for August, 1810, 


Huet de Froberville, iid’ deh fro’bér’vél’, 
(CLAUDE JeAN Baprisre,) a French writer, born at 
Romorantin in 1752; died in 1838. 

Huette, /ii’ét’, (Louts,) a French optician, born at 
Rennes in 1756; died in 1805. 

Hufeland, hoo’feh-lant’, (CHRISTOPH WILHELM,) an 
excellent German physician and medical writer, was 
born at Langensalza (Prussian Saxony) in 1762. He 
became professor at Jena in 1793, and afterwards phy- 
sician to the King of Prussia, In 1809 he obtained the 
chair of special pathology and therapeutics at Berlin. 
He produced in 1796 a celebrated work on the “ Art 
of Prolonging Life,” (‘‘Makrobiotik, oder die Kunst 
das menschliche Leben zu verlangern,”) often reprinted 
and translated. Among his other works are a “System 
of Practical Medicine,” (2 vols., 1800-05,) and ‘ Enchiri- 
dion Medicum,” (1836; 9th edition, 1851.) Died in 1836. 

See F. L. Aucustin, ‘‘ Hufelands Leben und Wirken fiir Wis- 


senschaft, Staat und Menschheit,” 1837; Srourpya, ‘* Hufeland, 
Esquisse de sa Vie et de sa Mort,”’ 1837. 


Hufeland, (Gorries,) a German jurist, born at Dant- 
zic in 1760, was professor of law at Halle, where he died 
in 1817. He wrote a “ Manual of the Law of Nature.” 

Hiifnagel. See HOFNAEGEL. 

Hug, hooc, (JoHANN LEONHARD,) a German Catholic 
theologian, born at Constance in 1763. His “ Intro- 
duction to the Books of the New Testament” is highly 
esteemed, and has been translated into French and Eng- 
lish. Died in 1846, } 

Hugbald. See HuBALD, 

Hiigel or Huegel, von, fon hii’gel, (KARL ALEX- 
ANDER ANSELM,) BARON, a German traveller and natu- 
ralist, was born at Ratisbon in 1796. He performed a 
scientific exploration of Greece, Egypt, India, and other 
parts of Asia, about 1831-36, and brought home large 
collections of objects of natural history, coins, etc. He 
published ‘Cashmere and the Dominion of the Sikhs,” 
(4 vols,, 1842,) ‘‘ The Basin of Cabool,” (‘Das Becken 
von Kabul,” 2 vols., 1852,) and other works. Died, 1870. 

Hugenius, See HuyGEns, 

Huger, t’jee’, (BENJAMIN,) an American general, born 
at Charleston, South Carolina, about 1806, graduated at 
West Point in 1825. He led a division of the army that 
fought against the Union at Fair Oaks, May 31, and at 
Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. 

Huger, (FRANCIS KINLOCK,) an officer, born in South 
Carolina in 1764... He joined Dr. Eric Bollman in an 
attempt to release La Fayette from the dungeon of 
Olmutz ; but they failed, and were imprisoned, He served 
as a colonel in the war of 1812, Died in 1855. 

Huger, (Isaac,) an uncle of the preceding, was born 
about 1725. He served as a brigadier-general in the 
Revolution, and rendered distinguished service at the 
sieges of Savannah and Charleston. In the battle of 
Guilford Court-House he commanded the right wing of 
the American army, Died in 1782. 

Hug/ford, (IGNAzio,) an artist, born of English 
parents at Florence in 1703, was a noted connoisseur 
and a skilful painter. Died in 1778. 
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Hitie’gins, (Wi111AM,) F.R.S., an English astronomer 
of the present age, especially distinguished for his obser- 
vations and discoveries made with the spectroscope on 
the sun and stars. He is secretary of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Hugh, hi, |[Fr. Hucues, hiig,] a French prelate, emi- 
nent for talents and piety, was chosen Archbishop of 
Besangon in 1031. Died in 1066. 

Hugh (Hugues) I., Duke of Burgundy, was the son 
of Henry, and grandson of Duke Robert, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1075. In 1078 he retired into a convent, resign- 
ing his dukedom to his brother Eudes. Died in 1093. 

Hugh (Hugues) IL, Duke of Burgundy, nephew of 
the preceding, succeeded in rro2 his father Eudes, who 
went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Died in 1142. 

Hugh (Hugues) IIT, Duke of Burgundy, succeeded 
his father, Eudes IL, in 1162, About 1190 he followed 
Philip Augustus of France in a crusade, and when that 
king turned back, Hugues took command of the French. 
He died at Tyre in 1192, and left his dukedom to his son, 
Eudes III. 

Hugh (Hugues) IV., son of Eudes IIL., born in 1212, 
inherited the dukedom in 1218. He died in 1272, and 
was succeeded by his son Robert. 

Hugh (Hugues) V., Duke of Burgundy, son of Robert 
II., inherited the title in 1308, and died prematurely in 
1315, leaving the dukedom to his brother, Eudes IV. 

Hugh (Hugues) pre Cuuny, (deh kliine’,) a French 
monk, born at Semur about 1024, became Abbot of Cluny 
in 1048. He was consulted on important questions by 
several kings and popes, Died in 1109. 

Hugh (Hugues) p’AMIENS, (da’me-An’,) a French 
prelate and writer, reputed one of the most learned 
theologians of his time, was chosen Archbishop of Rouen 
in 1130. Died in 1164. 

See ‘‘ Gallia Christiana,”’ tome ii. 

Hugh (Hugues) DE Fiavicny, (deh fla’vén’ye’,) a 
French monk, born in 1065, was chosen Abbot of Fla- 
vigny in 1097. He wrote the “Chronicle of Verdun,” 
which contains valuable historical data. 

Hugh (Hugues) DE Friieury (deh fluh’re’) or DE 
SAINTE-MARIg, (deh sant’ma’re’,) a French monk, who 
was eminent for his knowledge. He asserted the divine 
right of kings in an able treatise “On Royal Power and 
Sacerdotal Dignity,” and wrote a general History. Died 
about 1125. 

Hugh or PRovENcE, King of Italy, was a son of 
Theobald, (or Thibault,) Count of Provence. Favoured 
by the pope, John X., and by many Lombard chiefs, 
he obtained the crown of Italy in 926 A.D., but was 
expelled by Berenger in 947, and died the same year. 

See Erscu und Gruber, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Hugh (Hugues) DE SAINT-CHER, (deh sAn’shair’,) 
a learned French monk and cardinal, was born near 
Vienne. His most important work was a concordance 
of the Bible, said to be the first ever compiled. He 
used the Latin in this work. Died in 1263. 

Hugh (Hugues) pre Sainr-Vicror, (deh san’vék’- 
tor’,) a monk, born near Ypres, entered the monastery 
of Saint-Victor, in Paris, in 1118. He wrote theological 
works which had a high reputation. Died in 1140. 

Hugh Capet. See Caper. 

Hugh the Great, [Fr. HucuEs LE GRAND, hiig leh 
gRON,| Duke of France and Count of Paris, a powerful 
noble, was the son of Robert, Count of Paris, and the 
father of Hugh Capet. He married a sister of Otho, 
King of Germany, and waged war against Louis d’Outre- 
Mer. Died in 956. 

Hugh the Great, Count of Vermandois, third son 
of Henry L, King of France, born in 1057, was noted for 
chivalrous courage. He departed in 1096 on a crusade, 
and distinguished himself at the siege of Antioch. He 
was killed in battle in 1102. 

See Micuaup, ‘‘ History of the Crusades.”’ 

Hughes, hiz, (Rev. GRIFFITH,) an English minister 
of Saint Lacy’s parish, Barbadoes, published in 1750 a 
“ Natural History of Barbadoes.” 

Hughes, (JABEZ,) an English writer, born in 1685, 
was a brother of John Hughes, the poet, noticed below. 
He published translations from Claudian, Lucan, Sueto- 
nius, and Cervantes. Died in 1731, 
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Hughes, (JoHN,) an English poet and essayist, born 
at Marlborough in 1677, was educated in London, where 
he mostly resided. He filled, besides other civil posts, 
that of secretary to the commissioners of the peace. 
His character and talents secured him the friendship of 
Addison, Pope, and Congreve. He contributed nume- 
rous well-written essays to the ‘‘Spectator,” ‘ Tatler,” 
and ‘Guardian,’ and once had a fair reputation as a 
poet. His best poem is “The Siege of Damascus,” a 
tragedy, which was first performed on the last night 
of the author’s life, and was very successful. He made 
good translations from Fontenelle and Vertot. Swift 
having classed him in the ranks of mediocrity, Pope 
answered, ““What he wanted in genius he made up as 
an honest man.” Addison had so good an opinion of 
his ability that he requested him to write the fitth act of 
“Cato,” which, however, he declined. Died in 1720. 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets ;” ‘‘ Biographia Bri- 
tannica.’” 

Hughes, hiz, (JoHN,) an eminent Roman Catholic 
prelate, born in Ireland in 1798. He came to America 
in 1817, and preached several years in Philadelphia. He 
became Bishop of New York about 1840, and was raised 
to the rank of archbishop in 1850. He published seve- 
ral sermons and lectures. He was a man of great 
ability, and was particularly distinguished for his skill 
in dialectics. Died in 1864. 

See Joun R. G. Hassarp, ‘‘ Life of John Hughes,”’ 1866. 

Hughes, (JoHN,) an English writer and artist, was 
the father of Thomas Hughes, M.P. He published in 
1822 an “Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone,” (with 
good etchings by himself,) which was praised by Sir 
Walter Scott. He also wrote some poetical pieces. 

Hughes, (THoMasS,) an English author, social econo- 
mist, and barrister, born in Berkshire in October, 1823. 
His father was John Hughes, noticed above, whom 
Christopher North calls “ Bullar of Brazennose.” He 
acquired celebrity by a work of fiction entitled “Tom 
Brown’s School-Days,” (1857,) which quickly passed 
through several editions. This story is continued in 
his “Tom Brown at Oxford.” He is a warm friend of 
the working-classes, and represented Lambeth in Par- 
lament, to which he was elected in 1865 by the Liberals. 
In 1868 he was returned as a member for Frome. 

Hughes, (THOMAS SMART,) an English historian, 
graduated at Cambridge as M.A. in 1811. He became 
prebendary of Peterborough in 1827, and rector of Hard- 
wick in 1832. He wrote, besides other works, a “ His- 
tory of England from the Accession of George ITI. to 
the Accession of Victoria, 1760-1837,” (7 vols., 1836,) a 
continuation of Hume and Smollett. Died in 1847. 

See a ‘‘Memoir of T. S. Hughes,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Essay on 
the Political System of Europe,” 1855. 

Hugi, hoo’gee, (FRANZ JOSEPH,) a Swiss naturalist, 
born at Grenchen in 1795. Among his works is a 
“Treatise on Glaciers,”’ (1842.) 

Hugo, hfii’go’, (CHARLES Louts,) a French monk, 
born at Saint-Mihiel in 1667, became Abbé of Estival. 
He wrote, besides other works, a “ Life of Saint Nor- 
bert,” (1707,) and a “History of Moses,” (1709.) Died 
in 1730. 

Hugo, (FRANGors VICToR,) a son of Victor Marie, 
noticed below, was born in Paris in 1828. He produced 
a version of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, (1857.) 

Hugo, hoo’go, (Gusrav,) a German jurist, distin- 
guished for his profound knowledge of Roman law, was 
born at Lorrach, in Baden, in 1764. He studied at 
Gottingen, and became professor of Jaw in that city in 
1792. His principal work, a “Manual of a Course of 
Civil Law,” consisting of seven volumes, with different 
titles, ranks among the standard productions of modern 
jurisprudence. Died at Gottingen in 1844. 

See H, Eyssennarpt, “ Zur Erinnerung an G. Hugo,” 1845. 

Hu/’go, (HERMAN,) a learned Jesuit, born at Brussels 
in 1588, became chaplain to General Spinola. He was 
the author of a treatise on the invention of letters, ‘De 
prima Scribendi Origine,” (1617,) and a few other works. 
Died in 1629. z 

Hugo, (J. ABEL,) a French /iitérateur, brother oF 
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France,” a history of the French armies from 1792 to 
1833, (5 vols., 1834.) Died in 1855, 

_ Hugo, (JoserH Ltopotp SicisBert,) a French gen- 
eral and count, born at Nancy in 1774. After serving 
Joseph Bonaparte as marshal of the palace at Naples, 
he fought for him in Spain as general of brigade from 
1809 to 1813, gained several victories, and was raised to 
the rank of general of division. In 1823 he published 
“ Memoirs of General Hugo.” Died in 1828. 

See Jutes Notter-Fapert, “Le Général J. L. S. Hugo,” 8vo, 
1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Hugo, hii’go’, (Vicror Mari£,) VICOMTE, acelebrated 
French lyric poet and novelist, a son of the preceding, 
was born at Besangon in 1802. His mother, Sophie 
Trébuchet, was a Vendean royalist, with whose polit- 
ical sentiments he sympathized in his youth. His first 
poem, “On the Advantages of Study,” (1817,) obtained 
an honourable mention from the Académie Frangaise. 
He received prizes for several royalist odes in 1818, and 
married Mdlle. Foucher in 1822.. In the same year he 
published the first volume of his ‘Odes and Ballads,” 
which quickly raised him to the first rank among the 
French poets of his time. He produced ‘‘ Cromwell,” 
a drama, (1827,) and a volume of odes, entitled ‘ Les 
Orientales,” (1828,) remarkable for richness of imagina- 
tion. The literati of France having ranged themselves 
in two hostile schools, styled the Classic and the Ro- 
mantic, Victor Hugo became the recognized chief of the 
latter, formed mostly of young men. Of his. dramas, 
“ Hernani” (first. acted in 1830) and “ Marion Delorme” 
(1831) proved brilliant successes. Among his most suc- 
cessful and popular works are ‘“‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
a romance, (1831,) “Le Roi s’amuse,” a drama, (1832,) 
“Les Misérables,” a novel, (1862,) ‘The Toilers of the 
Sea,” (1865,) and poems entitled ‘“‘The Leaves of Au- 
tumn,” (“Les Feuilles d’Automne,”) which, says a 
French critic in the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 
“contain beauties of the first order.” He was admitted 
into the French Academy in 1841, and raised to the rank 
of a peer in 1845. He gave his cordial adhesion to the 
republic of 1848, and was elected to the Constituent As- 
sembly by the voters of Paris. He opposed Cavaignac, 
and in 1849 joined the party of advanced democrats, of 
whom he became a leader and distinguished orator. For 
his opposition to the coup d’état of December 2, 1851, he 
was banished. He retired tothe island of Guernsey, where 
he has since resided. During his exile he published sev- 
eral works, including a historical work entitled ‘‘ Napo- 
léon le Petit,” (‘‘ Napoleon the Little,” 1852,) and poetical 
““Contemplations,” (2 vols., 1856,) which are much ad- 
mired. Of his more recent publications, ‘“ L’ Homme 
qui rit” (1869) is perhaps the most important. 

See DE Lomenir, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains illustres ;” SAINTE- 
Beuve, ‘ Portraits contemporains,’’ 1846; CHARLES Rosin, “ Bio- 
graphie de V. Hugo,” 1848; LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;” ‘Quarterly Review” for March, 1843, and October, 1862; 
“Edinburgh Review” for January, 1863; also ‘‘ Fraser’s. Magazine”’ 
for March, 1863, and June, 1866; ‘‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
July, 1831; “ British Quarterly Review” for July, 1860, and January, 
1863; ‘“Westminster Review” for April, 1855, and October and 
January, 1863; ‘‘ North American Review” for July, 1836, (by Mrs. 
F. A. Kemste.) 

Hu-go-li/nus, (or hoo-gu-le’nus,) an Italian jurist and 
legal writer, born at Bologna; died about 1233. 

Hugtenburg. See HUCHTENBURG. 

Hugues Capet. See Carer, 

Huijgens. See Huycens, 

Huillard-Bréholles, ii-e’lir’ brd/ol’, (J. L. AL- 
PHONSE,) a French antiquary, born in Paris in 1817, 
published, with M. E. Ruelle, a “ History of the Middle 
Ages,” (2 vols., 1843.) 

Hulaku or Hulakoo. See HooLaxoo. 

Huldericus. See Hutpricn. 

Huldrich, hoolt’rix, (Lat. Hutprri’cus,] (JoHANN 
Jacos,) a Swiss divine, born at Zurich in 1683, was a 
professor of law in the university of that town. He 
published a few religious works, and “ Miscellanea Tigu- 
rina,” (3,vols., 1722.), Died in 1731. ; 

See ZIMMERMANN, “‘ Vita Hulderici,’’ 1732. 

Hulin or Hullin, fan’, (PIERRE Avcustrin,).a 
French. general, born in Paris in 1758. He became 
general of brigade in 1804, commandant at Vienna in 
1805, and in. 1807 general of division. He had the chief 


command at Paris when the conspirator Malet made his 
daring attempt in 1812, and was shot in the face by 
Malet. He was banished in 1815. Died in 1841. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Hiill,(EpwarbD,) an English geologist, born about 1810, 
published several works on the geology of Great Britain, 

Hull, (IsAac,) an American commodore, born in 
Derby, Connecticut, in 1775. He distinguished himself 
in the war with Tripoli, (1804-5,) was promoted to the 
rank of captain in 1806, and at the commencement of the 
war of 1812 was in command of the frigate Constitution. 
In July of the same year, while cruising off New York, 
he fell in with a British squadron, which pursued him in 
hot chase for three days and nights, but which, by his 
skill in seamanship, he managed to escape. On August 
19 following, he captured, after a close action of thirty 
minutes, the British frigate Guerriere, Captain Dacres, 
with the loss of only fourteen in killed and wounded, 
while that of the Guerriere was seventy-nine. This was 
the first naval action after the declaration of war; and 
in acknowledgment of Captain Hull’s distinguished ser- 
vices Congress presented him with a gold medal. He 
subsequently commanded the United States squadron 
in the Pacific and in the Mediterranean, Died in Phila- 
delphia in 1843. 

Hull, (THomAs,) an English actor and poet, born in 
London in 1728, composed and altered numerous plays. 
His most popular poem is “ Richard Plantagenet,” a 
legendary tale, (1774.) Died in. 1808. 

Hull, (W1L11AM,) an officer in the American Revolu- 
tion, born in Derby, Connecticut, in 1753. He joined 
the Revolutionary army at Cambridge at the head of a 
company of volunteers in 1775. He took part in many 
of the battles of the war, and for his gallant services in 
conducting the expedition against Morrisiana he was 
honoured with a vote of thanks by Congress. After the 
war he became a major-general in the Massachusetts 
militia, and in 1805 was appointed by Jefferson Governor 
of the Territory of Michigan. On the breaking out of 
the second war with Great Britain, in 1812, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Northwestern army; and 
in August of the same year he surrendered with 2000 
troops to the British under General Brock, at Detroit. 
For this act he was tried by court-martial, in 1814, and 
sentenced to be shot. President Madison approved the 
sentence, but remitted its execution in consideration of 
General Hull’s age and services in the Revolution. He 
published a defence of himself before the court-martial, 
(1814.) Died in 1825. ; 

See, also, ‘ Life and Services of General W. Hull,’’ by his daugh- 
ter, MartA CAMPBELL, 1848. 

Hul/lah, (JoHN Pykeg,) an English composer and 
popular teacher of music, was born in 1812. He com- 
posed the music of Dickens’s comic opera “The Vil- 
lage Coquettes,” (1836.) About 1840 he introduced a 
new system of instruction in vocal music, which was 
very successful. _He became professor of vocal music in 
King’s College, London, in 1844. 

Hullin. See Hutin. 

Hiull’man’del, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) an excellent lith- 
ographer, born in London in 1789. He made several 
improvements in the art of lithography, and invented 
the process of lithotint. He published, in 1824, ‘‘The 
Art of Drawing on Stone.” Died in 1850. 

Hiillmann or Huellmann, hil/man, (Kart DIE- 
‘TRICH,) a German historian and antiquary, born at Erde- 
born in 1765, became a professor at Bonn. He published, 
besides other works, a “ History of the Origin of Ranks 
or Orders (Sténde) in’ Germany,” (3 vols., 1808,) and a 
“ History of the Commerce of the Greeks,” (1839.) 
Died in 1846. 

Hul/lock, (Sir JoHN,) an English lawyer, born in the 
county of Durham about 1764, practised in London with 
success, and was made one of the barons in the ex- 
chequer court in 1823. Died in 1829. 

Hulls, (JoNATHAN,) an English mechanician and in- 
ventor, obtained in 1736 a patent for a “machine for 
carrying ships out of, or into, any harbour against wind 
and tide.” This machine was to be moved by steam- 
power, but failed because he did not use the proper 
means to transfer the motion from the piston to the axle, 
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Hulot, ilo’, (HeNnrRI,) a French lawyer, born in 
Paris in 1732, translated into French fifty books of Jus- 
tinian’s Pandects, (7 vols., 1803.) Died in 1775. 

Hulse, hiilss, (Rev. JoHN,) born at Middlewich, Eng- 
land, in 1708, founded the Hulsean Lecture of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in which he had graduated. Died 
in 1790. 

Hulsemann, h60l’/seh-m4n’,(JOHANN,) a learned Ger- 
man Lutheran divine, born at Essen in 1602, was professor 
of divinity at Leipsic. Died in 1661. 

Hulsius, hil/se-us, (ANroon,) a Protestant scholar 
and theologian, born in 1615, became professor of divinity 
and Oriental languages at Leyden. Died in 1685. 

Hulsius, (HENDRIK,) a theological writer, son of the 
preceding, was born at Breda in 1654; died in 1723. 

Hulst, van der, van der hilst, (Prerer,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Dort in 1652, was successful in painting 
flowers, fruits, etc. He studied or worked in Rome. 
Died in 1708. 

Hulthem, van, van hil’tem, (CHARLES JosEPH 
EMANUEL,) a Belgian bibliomaniac, born at Ghent in 
1764. He made a vast collection of books, manuscripts, 
etc., which were purchased by the Belgian government 
for 279,400 francs. Died in 1832. A catalogue of his 
library was published in 6 vols., 1836. 

Hultz, hoolts, (JoHANN,) a German architect, of whom 
little is known. The completion of the great tower of 
the cathedral of Cologne is ascribed to him. It was 
finished in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

Humann, Aii’man’, (JEAN GEORGES,) a French finan- 
cier, born at Strasburg in 1780, became minister of 
finance in 1832; died in 1842. 

Humayun. See HoomMAyoon. 

Humbert, 2in’bair’, a French Dominican monk and 
writer, born at Romans about 1200; died in 1277. 

Humbert, CARDINAL, an eminent French Benedic- 
tine monk, born in Burgundy; died about 1063. 

Humbert, 20n’bair’, (JEAN,) a Swiss Orientalist, 
born at Geneva in 1792, published, besides other works, 
an “ Arabian Anthology,” with French versions, (1819.) 
Died in 1851. 

Humbert, (Jos—epH AMABLE,) a French general, born 
of humble parents at Rouvray, in Lorraine, about 1760. 
Having a fine figure, a pleasing address, and great au- 
dacity, he was rapidly promoted, and in 1795, as general 
of brigade, served under Hoche against the Vendean 
royalists. In 1798, as general of division, he commanded 
the army of about: 1500 men which invaded Ireland, 
where, after gaining a victory over General Lake, he was 
forced to surrender to Lord Cornwallis. In 1802 he was 
employed in the expedition to Hayti under Leclerc, at 
whose death he returned to France in company with 
Pauline, the widow of Leclerc, and sister of Bonaparte. 
By aspiring to her hand he offended the First Consul. 
He consulted his safety by emigrating to the United 
States, where he lived in obscurity. Died at New Or- 
leans in 1823. 

See Turers, “ History of the French Revolution;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Humboldt, him/’bdlt, von, [Ger. pron. fon hdom/- 
bolt,| (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEXANDER,) BARON, an 
illustrious German savant and traveller, born in Berlin 
on the r4th of September, 1769. He was a son of Major 
von Humboldt, who served as adjutant or aide-de-camp 
to the Duke of Brunswick in the Seven Years’ war. In 
1786 he entered the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where he studied natural science and political economy. 
He became a pupil of Heyne, Blumenbach, and Eich- 
horn, at G6ttingen, in 1788. In 1790 he travelled in 
France, Holland, and England, and published a treatise 
“On the Basalts of the Rhine.” He studied mineralogy 
under Werner at Freiberg in 1791, and was appointed 
director-general of the mines of Anspach and Baireuth 
in 1792. He published in 1792 a work on subterranean 
plants, “Specimen Flore subterranez Fribergensis.” At 
an early age he cherished a passion to visit far-distant and 
unexplored regions of the globe. With this view he re- 
signed his office about 1796, and passed some time at Jena, 
where he formed. friendships with Goethe and Schiller. 
His reputation was extended by a treatise “On the Irri- 
tability of Muscles and Nervous Fibres,” (1797.) Several 
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of his projects for undertaking a voyage of discovery 
were frustrated by the wars that followed the French 
Revolution. At length, in June, 1799, he joined Aimé 
Bonpland in a voyage to South America. They spent 
about four years in the exploration of the northern 
part of South America, especially those portions which 
are drained by the Oronoco and the Rio Negro. They 
ascended the Magdalena as far as they could by water, 
and penetrated by land to Quito. In June, 1802, they 
ascended Chimborazo to a point nineteen thousand feet 
or more above the level of the sea, the highest point of 
the Andes ever reached by man. They passed neariy a 
year in the exploration of Mexico, visited the United 
States, and returned to Europe in July, 1804, with rich 
collections of plants, animals, and minerals. Humboldt 
became a resident of Paris, where he remained about 
twenty years, the greater part of which he spent in digest- 
ing and publishing the results of his observations. In 
this task he was assisted by Bonpland, Cuvier, Oltmanns, 
Arago, Kunth, and others. Between 1807 and 1817 they 
published, in French, a “Journey to the Equinoctial 
Regions of the New Continent,” (3 vols.,) “Astronomical 
Observations and Measurements by the Barometer,” (2 
vols., 1808-10,) a “ View of the Cordilleras, and Monu- 
ments of the Indigenous Peoples of America,” (1810,) a 
“Collection of Observations on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy,” (2 vols.,) a ‘Political Essay on the 
Kingdom of New Spain,” (2 vols., 1811,) and ‘‘ General 
Physics and Geology.” He made an important con- 
tribution to botanical geography by his Latin work ‘On 
the Geographical Distribution of Plants according to 
the Temperature and Altitude,” (1817.) His botanical 
collections were classed and described by S. Kunth ina 
work entitled ‘“‘ Nova Genera et Species Plantarum quas 
in Peregrinatione ad Plagam zquinoctialem Orbis novi 
collegerunt A. Bonpland et A. de Humboldt,” (7 vols., 
1815-25.) An English translation of his ‘‘ Personal Nar- 
rative of Travels” was made by Helen Maria Williams, 
(5 vols., 1814-21.) In 1810 he was chosen a member of 
the French Institute in place of Cavendish. He removed 
to Berlin in 1826, and received, with the title of coun- 
cillor, many marks of royal favour. At the request of 
Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, and at his expense, Hum- 
boldt, Ehrenberg, and Rose made in 1829 a scientific 
exploration of Asiatic Russia. Among the results of this 
extensive expedition was an excellent work by Hum- 
boldt, entitled ‘“‘ Central Asia: Researches on the Chains 
of Mountains and the Comparative Climatology,” (3 
vols., 1843.) He was sent to Paris on several political 
missions by the King of Prussia between 1830 and 1848. 
He published a ‘ Critical Examination of the Geography 
of the New Continent,” (5 vols., 1835-38.) When he 
was more than seventy-four years old, he composed his 
celebrated work entitled “ Kosmos; Entwurf einer phy- 
sischen Weltbeschreibung,” (‘‘ Cosmos ; Essay of a Phys- 
ical Description of the Universe,”) the first volume of 
which appeared in 1845, and the fourth in 1858. “The 
first volume,” says the author, “contains a general view 
of nature, from the remotest nebule and revolving 
double stars to the terrestrial phenomena of the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, of animals, and of races 
of men,—preceded by some preliminary considerations 
on the different degrees of enjoyment offered by the 
study of nature and the knowledge of her laws, and or 
the limits and method of a scientific exposition of the 
physical description of the universe.” ‘The author of 
the remarkable book before us,” says the “Edinburgh 
Review” for January, 1848, “‘is assuredly the person in 
all Europe best fitted to undertake and accomplish such 
awork. Science has produced no man of more rich and 
varied attainments, more versatile in genius, more inde- 
fatigable in application to all kinds of learning, more 
energetic in action, or more ardent in inquiry, and, we 
may add, more entirely devoted to her cause in every 
period of a long life. At every epoch of that life, from 
a comparatively early age, he has been constantly before 
the public, realizing the ideal conception of a perfect 
traveller ; a character which calls for almost as great a 
variety of excellences as those which go to realize Cicero s 
idea of a perfect orator. . . .. Above all things 18 neces” 
sary a genial and kindly temperament, which excites no 
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enmities, but, on the contrary, finds or makes friends 
everywhere. No man in the ranks of science is more 
distinguished for this last characteristic than Baron von 
Humboldt. We believe that he has not an enemy.” 
The “Kosmos” has been translated into French by H. 
Faye and Ch. Galusky, (1848-57,) and into English by 
Mrs. Sabine. He received from the French government 
the title of grand officer of the legion’ of honour, and 
was a member of all the principal Academies of the 
world. Among his other works is “Aspects of Nature,” 
(“Ansichten der Natur,” 1808; 3d edition, 2 vols., 1849.) 
He died in Berlin, May 6, 1859, in his ninetieth year. 

See JuLterre Bausrr, “ Lives of the Brothers Humboldt,”’ Lon- 
don, 1852; H. Kuencke or Kierks, ‘A. von Humboldt; ein bio- 
graphisches Denkmal,’’ 1852; Review of the ‘‘ Kosmos” in the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review,” vol. Ixxvii.; R. H. Sropparp, ‘Life of 
Alexander von Humboldt,’? New York, 1859; AGassiz, ‘ Eulogy on 
Humboldt” in the ‘‘ Living Age’’ for October 2, 1869; Pruys VAN 
per Hoeven, “A. von Humboldt, Interpres Nature,’’ 1845; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for January and July, 1816, October, 1817, 
April, 1819, July, 1821, December, 1845, and January, 1854: “ Edin- 
burgh Review’’ for June, 1815; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for February, 
1848. 

Humboldt, von, (Kart WILHELM,) BARON, a cele- 
brated German philologist and statesman, born at Pots- 
dam on the 22d of June, 1767, was a brother of the 
preceding. His early education was directed by Joachim 
Campe, a distinguished philanthropist. About 1788 he 
entered the University of Gottingen, where he studied 
philology under G. Heyne. Among the intimate friends 
of his youth was George Forster, the traveller. In July, 
1789, he visited Paris, and hailed with enthusiasm the 
advent of the new régime. He afterwards studied at 
Jena, and there formed an intimate and lasting friendship 
with the poet Schiller, who encouraged and directed him 
in his literary pursuits: Humboldt became also the friend 
and literary counsellor of Goethe. About 1791 he mar- 
ried Caroline von Dachenréden. Among his early works 
was an excellent “ Essay on the Greeks,” (1792.) In 1799 
he produced an admirable critical essay on Goethe’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” which established his repu- 
tation asa critic. He was appointed minister to Rome 
by the King of Prussia about 1802, and soon after that 
date produced a poem entitled “ Rome,” (“ Rom.”) He 
returned to Prussia in 1808, and was appointed minister 
of public instruction about the end of that year. He 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the University 
of Berlin. About 1810 he resigned his office, and was sent 
as ambassador to Vienna. While thus employed in the 
public service, he devoted his leisure time to the study of 
languages, in many of which he was profoundly versed. 
He acquired distinction as a diplomatist, and induced 
Austria to join the coalition against Napoleon in August, 
1813. He represented Prussia at the Conference of 
Chatillon and the Congress of Vienna, 1814. Talléy- 
rand’s opinion of him is said to have been expressed in 
these words ; “‘ Europe does not possess three statesmen 
of such power,” (“* L’Europe n’a pas trois hommes d’état 
de cette force.”) He was sent as ambassador to London 
about 1816, and was appointed minister and privy coun- 
cillor at Berlin in 1819. He advocated a liberal constitu- 
tion, and, when he found that the king was determined to 
adopt a reactionary policy, he resigned his office about 
the end of 1819, after which he took no part in political 
affairs. He composed numerous poems, the most of 
which remained in manuscript until his death, and many 
treatises on language, philology, etc. Among his prin- 
cipal works are an “Essay on the New French Consti- 
tution,” (1792,) a metrical translation of the “Agamem- 
non” of Atschylus, (1816,) which is highly commended, 

Researches on the Aborigines of Spain by Means of 
the Basque Language,” (1821,) and a ‘* Memoir on Com- 
parative Linguistic,” He was one of the greatest philoso- 
phers and critics of his time, and has been called the 
creator of comparative philology. ‘The interesting corre- 
spondence between Schiller and Wilhelm von Humboldt 
was published in 1830, In the latter part of his life he 
devoted his attention to the study of the languages of 
barbarous tribes of America and Asia. He died at 
Tegel, near Berlin, April 8, 1835, leaving unfinished an 
extensive and excellent work, entitled “On the Kawi 
Language in the Island of Java,” (“Ueber die Kawi 
Sprache auf der Insel Java,”) which was published in 


1836. His works were collected and edited by his 
brother Alexander, under the title of ‘ Wilhelm von 
Humboldts Gesammelte Werke,” (4 vols., 1841-52.) 

See Gustav Scuuxsier, ‘f Wilhelm von Humboldts Leben ;’? 
Kvencke, ‘“W. von Humboldts Leben,” (translated into English 
by JULIETTE BAUER in 1852;) SCHLEsiER, ‘* Erinnerungen an Wil- 
helm von Humboldt,” 2 vols., 1843-45; Rosert Hay, “ Wilhelm 
von Humboldt Lebensbild und Charakteristik,’’? 1856; ‘* Foreign 
Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1842; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ 
for April, 1868. 

Hume, (Rev. ABRAHAM,) an English antiquary, born 
about 1815. He became incumbent of a parish in Liver- 
pool about 1846, and distinguished himself as a promoter 
of education. He wrote, besides other works, ‘ The 
Learned Societies and Printing-Clubs of the United 
Kingdom,” (1847.) 

Hume, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish poet and minister, 
born about 1560, preached at Logie. He published a 
volume of ‘‘ Hymns or Sacred Songs,” which were ad- 
mired, especially the “ Day Estival.” Died in 1609. 

See Cu4mpers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Hume or Home, (Davip,) of Godscroft, a Scottish 
minister and writer, supposed to have been born about 
1560. He preached some years in France. He wrote 
some Latin poems, “ Apologia Basilica,” (‘ Apology or 
Defence of the King,” 1626,) and “The History of the 
House and Race of Douglas and Angus,” (1644.) 


See Cuameers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 


Hume, (DAvip,) an eminent English historian and 
philosopher, born in Edinburgh on the 26th of April, 
1711. He was a younger son of Joseph Hume or Home, 
who, though related to the Earl of Home, was not 
wealthy. In his Autobiography he says, ‘“‘ My studious 
disposition, my sobriety, and my industry gave my family 
a notion that the law was a proper profession for me ; 
but I found an insurmountable aversion to everything 
but the pursuits of philosophy and general learning ; 
and, while they fancied I was poring upon Voet and 
Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors which I 
was secretly devouring.” For the sake of economy, he 
went to France in 1734 or 1735, and spent about two years 
at Rheims and La Fléche, where he wrote his “ Treatise 
on Human Nature.” This was published in London in 
1738, but was treated with discouraging neglect. He 
says himself, “It fell from the press without reaching 
such distinction as even to excite a murmur among the 
zealots.” Mackintosh calls this work “the first systematic 
attack on all the principles of knowledge and belief, and 
the most formidable, if universal skepticism could ever 
be more than a mere exercise of ingenuity.” He passed 
several ensuing years in Scotland in his favourite studies, 
and issued in 1742 the first part of his ‘‘ Essays, Moral, 
Political, and Literary,” which was moderately successful. 
These contain new, ingenious, and suggestive ideas on 
commerce, political economy, and other subjects. 

In 1746 he was appointed secretary to General Saint 
Clair, with whom he passed two years on the continent. 
Returning to his brother’s residence in Scotland, he 
composed an “Enquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals,” and the second part of his Essays, which ap- 
peared in 1752, with the title of “ Political Discourses.” 
The latter of these was received with favour abroad and 
at home, while the other was scarcely noticed. About 
this time he commenced his most celebrated work, the 
“ History of England,” the first volume of which (com- 
prising the reigns of James I. and Charles I.) was pub- 
lished in 1754. He describes its reception in these 
terms: ‘I was assailed by one cry of reproach, disap- 
probation, and even detestation: English, Scotch, and 
Irish, Whig and Tory, churchman and sectary, free- 
thinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, united their 
rage against the man who had presumed to shed a gene- 
rous tear for the fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Straf- 
ford; and after the first ebullitions of their fury were 
over, what was still more mortifying, the book seemed 
to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me that in a 
twelvemonth he sold only forty-five copies of it.” The 
subsequent volumes, however, were better appreciated, 
and the whole work became very popular and raised 
the author to affluence. The last volume was published 
in 1761. His style is generally admired, as graceful, 
natural, and perspicuous. But the value of his history 
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1s materially lessened by his partiality and inaccuracy. 
He was, as a skeptic, prejudiced against religion, and 
in civil government was inclined to favour prerogative. 
He is not profoundly versed in the philosophy of history, 
or in the progressive development of the British con- 
stitution. ‘He was far too indolent,” says Alison, “to 
acquire the vast stores of facts indispensable for correct 
generalization on the varied theatre of human affairs.” 
Macaulay compares him to “an accomplished advocate, 
whose insidious candour only increases the effect of his 
vast mass of sophistry.” 

Respecting his merits as a political economist, Lord 
Brougham says, “Of the ‘ Political Discourses’ it would 
be difficult to speak in terms of too great commendation. 
They combine almost every excellence which can belong 
to such a performance. The great merit, however, of 
these discourses is their originality.” In 1763 Hume 
accepted the office of secretary to the Earl of Hertford, 
ambassador to Paris, and having returned in 1766, much 
delighted by the caresses of the Parisians, he was em- 
ployed two years as under-secretary of state. In 1769 he 
retired from office, and, with an income of £1000 a year, 
took up his residence in Edinburgh, where he died in Au- 
gust, 1776. Besides the works above named, he wrote the 
“ Natural History of Religion,” (1755,) and ‘ Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion,” (1783.) He was never 
married. His personal character appears to have been 
amiable and respectable on the score of morality. ‘The 
Life of Mr. Hume,” says Mackintosh, “ written by himself, 
is remarkable above most, if not all, writings of that sort 
for hitting the degree of interest between coldness and 
egotism which becomes a modest man in speaking of 
his private history. Few writers, whose opinions were 
so obnoxious, have more perfectly escaped every per- 
sonal imputation.” 

See Humr’s “ Autobiography,” 1777; Davip DALrympe eg, “‘ Life 
of D. Hume,” 1787; Joun Hitt Burron, ‘‘ Life and Correspond- 
ence of D. Hume,” 2 vols., 1846; T. E. Rircuis, * Account of the 
Life and Writings of D. Hume,” 1807; Macxinrosu, ‘ Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy,” 1 vol. 8vo; BRENNER, ‘‘ Das Genie des Herrn 
Hume,” etc., 1774; BrouGcHam, “‘ Lives of Men of Letters of the 
Time of George III.;” R. Pratt, “ Apology for the Life of D. 
Hume,” 1777; Macautay, “‘ History of England,” vol. iv. chap. 
xix. ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1847; ‘‘ Quarterly Review” 
for March, 1844, and June, 1846; ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Times 
of George II.,”’ in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for June, 1869; ‘‘ West- 
minster Review’’ for September, 1846; also, an elaborate article on 
Hume in AvviBone’s ‘f Dictionary of Authors ;’? CHAMBERS, “‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Hume, (DAvipD,) an able Scottish lawyer, born in 
1756, was a nephew of the preceding. He was professor 
of Scottish law in the University of Edinburgh, and a 
baron of the court of exchequer. He wrote a valuable 
legal text-book, entitled ““Commentaries on the Law of 
Scotland respecting the Description and Punishment of 
Crimes,” (1797.) Died in 1838. 

Hume, (GRIZEL,) a Scottish heroine, born in 1665, 
was a daughter of Sir Patrick, noticed below. She 
endured much hardship in efforts to conceal her father 
from his pursuers, and attended him in exile. In 1690 
she was married to Mr. Baillie. She wrote poetry which 
is admired. Died in 1746. 

See a Memoir of her life, by her daughter, LApy Murray. 

Hume, (HuGH CAMPBELL,) third Earl of Marchmont, 
born in 1708, was a grandson of Patrick, the first Earl. 
He acted a prominent part in Parliament as an opponent 
of Walpole, and was keeper of the great seal of Scot- 
land from 1764 to 1794. Died in 1794, without male 
issue. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.,”’ 

Hume, (JAMES DEACON,) an English financier, born 
at Newington in 1774, obtained in 1790 a clerkship in the 
London custom-house. Having given proof of ability 
and energy in responsible positions, he was employed 
in 1823 in the arduous task of simplifying and reducing 
to order the multitude of discordant statutes by which 
the transactions of the custom-house were complicated 
and perplexed. For this important service he received 
from government a present of five thousand pounds, and 
in 1829 he was appointed assistant secretary of the board 
of trade. He resigned in 1840, and died in 1842. 

See Bapuam, “‘ Life of J. D. Hume,” 

Hume, (Joseru,) M.P., a British statesman of the 
Radical party, was born at Montrose, Scotland, in 1777. 
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Having studied surgery, he entered as surgeon the ser- 
vice of the East India Company in 1797. He learned 
the native languages of India, and, by combining the 
functions of interpreter and paymaster with those of 
army-surgeon, he acquired a handsome competence, and 
returned home in 1808. By a careful study of the na- 
tional resources and the condition of the people, he pre- 
pared himself for the task of a legislator and reformer, 
and entered Parliament in 1812. From 1818 to 1830 he 
represented Montrose in Parliament, where he gained 
great distinction by his industry and independence and 
by his important services to the working-classes. He 
was for many years pre-eminent in the House asa finan- 
cial reformer anda sturdy opponent of monopolies and 
high taxes. He declined political preferment on several 
occasions, and continued to serve in the House of Com- 
mons until his death, in 1855. 

See HarrieT Martineau, ‘‘ History of Thirty Years’ Peace ;” 
‘‘Biographical Sketches,”’ by the same, London, 1869. 

Hume, (Sir Parrick,) Earl of Marchmont, a Scottish 
patriot, was born in 1641. He was persecuted in the 
reign of Charles II., and escaped to Holland in 1684. 
Having returned in 1688, he was made lord chancellor 
in 1696, and Earl of Marchmont. , Died in 1724. 

See Macauray, “ History of England ;’? CHamBrrs, “ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Hume, (PATRICK,) a Scottish critic, who taught school 
in London. He published in 1695 ‘“‘ Annotations on Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost,” which was the first attempt to 
illustrate that author, and was commended by Bishop 
Newton. His critical labours have been appropriated 
by later commentators. According to ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” Hume is “the father of that style of com- 
parative criticism which has been so much employed 
during these Jater days in illustrating the works of our 
great poet.” 

See Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Humieres, d’, dii’me-air’, (Louis de Crevant— 
deh kreh-v6n’,) Duc, a French general and courtier of 
Louis XIV., was created marshal in 1668, and com- 
manded the right wing at the victory of Cassel, in 1677. 
He commanded the army in Flanders which was de- 
feated by Waldeck in 1689. Died in 1694. 

See Votrairg, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV; Sismonp1, “ Histoire 
des Frangais.”’ 

Hummel, hoom/mel, (JOHANN ERDMANN,) a German 
painter, born at Cassel about 1770. He worked in Ber- 
lin, and became in 1809 professor of perspective, ete. in 
the Royal Academy of that city. Died in 1827. 

Hummel, hoom’mel, (JOHANN NEPOMUK,) an excel- 
lent composer and pianist, born at Presburg, Hungary, 
in 1778, About the age of eight he became a pupil of 
Mozart in Vienna, and at the age of sixteen he was ac- 
counted one of the most skilful performers in Germany. 
He entered the service of Prince Esterhazy in 1803, and 
became chapel-master to the King of Wiirtemberg in 
1816. He was chapel-master to the Duke of Weimar 
from 1818 until his death, durmg which period he 
performed with applause in London, Paris, and Saint 
Petersburg. Among his best works are concertos and 
sonatas for the piano. Died in 1837. 

See FEtts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Hummelius, hoom-ma/’le-us, or Hummel, (JoHANN,) 
a German mathematician, born at Memmingen in 1518, 
was professor at Leipsic. Died in 1562. 

Humphrey, him/fre,* (HEman,) D.D., an American 
divine, born in Simsbury, Connecticut, in 1779. He 
graduated at Yale in 1805. He was six years minister 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. He became president of 
Amherst College in 1823, and was succeeded in that 
office by Dr. Edward Hitchcock in 1845, when he re- 
moved to Pittsfield. He wrote several valuable works, 
among which are a “Tour in France, Great Britain, and 
Belgium,” (2 vols., 1838,) ‘“‘ Domestic Education,” (1840,) 
and “Letters to a Son in the Ministry,” (1845.) Died 
in 1859. 
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United States: some families writing their names ™U 
Humpureys always omit the initial # m pronunciation. 
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Humphrey, hitm/fre, (LAwRENCE,) an English Cal- 
vinistic divine, born at Newport-Pagnel about 1527. 
In 1555 he retired to Zurich to escape persecution, and 
returned after the death of Queen Mary. He became 
professor of divinity in Oxford in 1560, and Dean of 
Winchester in 1580. He published several able theo- 
logical works. Died about 1590. 

Humphrey or Humphry, (Ozras,) R.A., an English 
portrait-painter, born at Honiton in 1743, settled in Lon- 
don in 1763. He painted a miniature for the queen, was 
received into the Royal Academy, and rose to eminence 
in his branch of art. Died in 1810. 

Humphreys, hiim/fréz,* (ANDREW A.,) an American 
general, born in Pennsylvania about 1812. He became 
a brigadier-general about April, 1862, and commanded 
a division at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. He commanded 
a corps in the battles near Petersburg, February—April, 
1865. 

Humphreys, (Davip,) an American poet, born in 
Derby, Connecticut, in 1753. He entered the army 
about 1776, and became in 1780 a colonel and aide-de- 
camp to General Washington. In 1784 he went to 
Europe with Jefferson, as secretary of legation. He 
aided Barlow and other poets in ‘The Anarchiad,” and 
wrote other works, among which are a “ Poem on the 
Happiness of America,” and an “ Address to the Armies 
of the United States,” (1772.) He was sent as minister 
to Portugal in 1790, and to Spain in 1797. Died in 1818. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America;’? DuyckINCcK, 
“‘Cyclopzedia of American Literature,”’ vol. i.; ‘‘ National Portrait- 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans,’’ vol. ii. 

Humphreys, him/’fréz, (HENRY NOEL,) a British 
antiquary and numismatist, born at Birmingham in 18ro, 
He published “The Coins of England,” (1847,) ‘Ten 
Centuries of Art,” (1851,) and other works. 

Humphreys, (JAmMerS,) an English lawyer, born in 
Montgomeryshire, published a valuable work on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Laws of Real Property,” (1820.) Died in 1830. 

Humphreys or Humphrey, (PELHAM,) an English 
composer and musician, born in 1647. He composed 
anthems and songs. Died in 1674. 

Humphry, O_p. See MOGRIDGE. 

Hu/nald, [Lat. Hunav’pus,] Duke of Aquitaine, 
succeeded his father Eudes in 735 A.D., and defended 
his domain against Charles Martel and his sons, He 
was defeated by Charlemagne about 769, and was killed 
in 774, at the siege of Pavia, being the last prince of the 
Merovingian race. 

Hunauld, /ii’nd’, (FRANGoIS JOSEPH,) a learned 
French physician, born at Chateaubriant in 1701, resided 
in Paris. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. In 1730 
he became professor of anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes. 
He wrote dissertations on osteology, etc. Died in 1742. 

See Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 


Hund, hodnt, (WicuLa#us,) a German genealogist, 
born in 1§t4, became aulic councillor at Munich in 1540. 
Died in 1588. 

See J. T. K6uver, “ Leben und Schriften Hunds,’”’ 1750. 


Hundeshagen, hddn’/des-ha’Zen, (JOHANN CuHrIs- 
TIAN,) a German writer on forests, was born at Hanau 
in 1783. Among his works is an “ Encyclopaedia of the 
Science of Forests,” (2 vols., 1821.) Died in 1834. 

Hundeshagen, (KARL BERNHARD,) a theologian, son 
of the preceding, was born in Hesse-Cassel in 1810, He 
became professor at Heidelberg in 1847, and published 
“German Protestantism: its Past and Present,” (1846.) 

Hundhorst. See Honruorsr, ; 

Hundt, hodnt, (Macnus,) a German naturalist and 
writer, born at Magdeburg in 1449. He taught physics 
in the University of Leipsic. Died in rg19. 

Hun/e-ric or Hun/ne-ric, (Gr, ‘Ovaptyoc,| second 
King of the Vandals of Africa, was the eldest son of 
Genseric, whom he succeeded in 447 A.D.; but he did 
not inherit his father’s abilities. He married the daugh- 
ter of the emperor Valentinian IIT. His reign was 
extremely cruel and tyrannical. As an Arian, he perse- 
cuted the Catholics in particular. He died in 484, and 
left three sons, of whom Hilderic was the eldest; but 


* See note on page 1227. 


Gondamond, a nephew of Huneric, was proclaimed his 


successor. 
See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 


Hu-ni/a-dés or Hun/ya-dés, [Hun. Hunyapy, 
hoon’yéd¥; Fr. HuNraADE, hii/ne-&d’,| (JOAN’NES Cor- 
vi/NuS,) a brave Hungarian general, who about 1440 
was chosen Vaivode of Transylvania. Soon after Ladis- 
laus, King of Poland, was killed at the battle of Varna 
by the Turks, (1444,) Huniades was made captain-gen- 
eral of his army and Governor of Hungary. His chief 
exploit was the successful defence of Belgrade against 
Mahomet II., in 1456. He died of wounds received in 
this action. His son, Matthias Corvinus, was elected 
King of Hungary. 

See MayjvAtu, “ History of the Magyars;’? Pray, ‘Annales 
Regum Hungariz ;” G. BessEnye!, ‘‘ Hunyadi Janos,”’ etc., 1788; 
G. Fryer, ‘Genus, Incunabula et Virtus J. Corvini de Hunyad,’’ 
etc., Buda, 1844. 

Hun/nis, (WILLIAM,) chapel-master to Queen Eliza- 
beth, wrote several volumes of psalms and hymns, (pub- 
lished from 1550 to 1588.) 

Hunnius, hoon/ne-us, (A°cip1us,) a Lutheran theo- 
logian, noted for intolerance, was born at Winnenden, in 
Wiirtemberg, in 1550. He was professor at Wittenberg, 
and wrote, besides other works, ‘ Calvinus Judaizans,” 
(1593-) Died in 1603. 

See Hurter, ‘‘Threnologia de Vita Hunnii,’”’ 1603; JoHaNN 
Grorc NEuMANN, ‘‘ Programma de Vita Hunnii,”’ 1704; S. GESNER, 
“Leichenpredigt auf A. Hunnius nebst dessen Lebenslauf,”’ 1603. 

5 4 s 

Hunnius, (NrKOLAUS,) an able Lutheran theologian, 
son of the preceding, was born at Marburg in 1585. He 
was superintendent of all the churches of Lubeck from 
1623 to 1643. He wrote against Popery, Calvinism, and 
Socinianism, Died in 1643. 

See L. Herter, “‘ N. Hunnius, sein Leben und Wirken,”’ 1843. 

Hunold, hoo’nolt, (CHRISfIAN FRIEDRICH,). a Ger- 
man @ttérateur, who wrote under the pseudonym of 
MENANTES, born near Arnstadt in 1680. His works 
include romances, tales, and poems. Died in 1721. 

Hint, (Epwarp B.,) an American military engineer, 
born in Livingston county, New York, in 1822. He 
graduated at West Point in 1845, was employed as 
engineer on several forts and light-houses, invented a 
submarine battery, and gained the rank of captain in 
1859. Died in 1863. 

Hiint, (FREDERICK KNIGHT,) an English editor, born 
in Buckinghamshire in 1814. After writing for the “ II- 
lustrated London News,” etc., he was chief editor of the 
London “ Daily News” from 1851 until his death. He 
wrote ‘ The Book of Art,” and “The Fourth Estate ; or, 
Contributions to the History of Newspapers,” etc., (1850.) 
Died in 1854. 

Hunt, (FREEMAN,) an editor, born in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1804. He became in 1839 the editor and 
owner of the ‘‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” issued monthly in 
New York. He published, besides other works, ‘“ Lives 
of American Merchants,” (2 vols., 1856.) Died in 1858. 

Hunt, (GeorGE WarD,) an English politician, born 
in 1825. He was elected a member of Parliament for 
the county of Northampton in 1857, as a Conservative: 
He was re-elected, and gained distinction by a bill to 
counteract the cattle-plague of 1866. He became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer about March 1, 1868, and re- 
signed in December of that year. 

Hunt, (HENry,) M.P., an English Radical, born in 
Wiltshire in 1773, acquired popularity with his party by 
his intrepid audacity and by his inflammatory harangues. 
He often presided at the meetings against the corn-laws. 
In 1820 he was arrested at Manchester, while addressing 
a political meeting, and punished with a fine and several 
years’ imprisonment. He was returned to Parliament 
for Preston in 1831, defeating the Earl of Derby, his op- 
ponent, and witnessed the triumph of the Reform bill, 
for which he had toiled and suffered. Died in 1835. 

Hunt, (Isaac,) a native of the West Indies, was edu- 
cated in Philadelphia. He took the royalist side in the 
Revolution, removed to England, and became a preacher 
at Paddington about 1780. He published “ The Rights 
of Englishmen.” He was the father of Leigh Hunt. 

Hunt, (JAMes Henry LeIGH,) a popular English 
poet and Wtérateur, born at Southgate, near London, in 
1784, was the son of Isaac Hunt, noticed above, and 
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Mary Shewell, of Philadelphia. He left school at the age 
of fifteen, and acted as clerk in the War Office until 1808, 
when he formed a partnership with his brother John 
to issue “ The Examiner,” a journal of liberal politics, 
which attained under his editorship a high reputation for 
literary merit. In 1812 the brothers were condemned 
to pay each a fine of five hundred pounds, and to be 
imprisoned two years, for a satirical article in which the 
prince-regent was styled an ‘‘ Adonis of fifty.” While 
in prison, he wrote “ Rimini,” (1816,) one of his most 
admired poems, “The Descent of Liberty,” and “The 
Feast of the Poets.” At this period he was intimate with 
Byron, Moore, Shelley, and Keats. From 1818 to 1822 he 
edited “The Indicator,” a series of periodical essays, ad- 
mired for genial humour, easy style, and brilliant fancy. 
In 1822 he was associated with Byron and Shelley as an 
editor of “ The Liberal,” a political and literary journal ; 
and for this object he resided with Byron in Pisa and 
Genoa. But Shelley was drowned, Byron and Hunt 
became estranged, and after the issue of four numbers 
“The Liberal” was discontinued. Hunt returned to 
England about 1824, and published “Recollections of 
Byron,” (1828,) which gave great offence to Byron’s 
friends. He was editor of “The Companion” and the 
“London Journal,” and wrote for several periodicals. 
Among the multifarious productions of his versatile 
genius are a popular poem entitled “Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen,” (1835,) ‘‘Stories from the Italian 
Poets,” “Men, Women, and Books,” (1847,) ‘ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy,” and his “Autobiography,” (3 vols., 
1850.) A pension of two hundred pounds was granted 
him in 1847. Died August 28, 1859. Professor Wilson, 
of Edinburgh, speaks of Hunt as “‘ the most vivid of poets 
and most cordial of critics.” (‘‘ Recreations of Christo- 
pher North.”) 

See his ‘* Autobiography,” 1850; Hazurrt, ‘‘ Spirit of the Age,’’ 
aud his ‘‘ Table-Talk ;” Lorp JEFFREY, critique in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for June, 1816, (vol. xxvi.;) E. P. Wuippcer, ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews ;’” W. GIFForD, critique in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for 
January, 1816, (vol. xiv. ;) ‘* Brief Biographies,’’ by SAMUEL SMILEs. 
For a full account of the writings of Leigh Hunt, see a ‘‘ List of 
the Writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt,”’ by ALEXANDER 
IRELAND, London, 1868; ‘‘ North British Review’’ for November, 
1850, and November, 1860; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1816, 

Hunt, (JEREMIAH,) an English dissenting minister, 
born in London in 1678, preached for many years at 
Pinners’ Hall. Died in 1744. 

Hunt, (LEIGH.) See Hunt, (JAMES HENRY LEIGH.) 

Hunt, (RICHARD Morris,) a distinguished American 
architect, born in Brattleborough, Vermont, October 31, 
1829. He was several years in the Boston High School. 
In 1842 he went to Europe, and studied architecture 
in Paris and Geneva. He subsequently visited various 
parts of Europe, and also Asia Minor and Egypt, for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted with the archi- 
tecture of different countries. After his return to Paris, 
he was appointed inspector at the Louvre; in 1867 he 
was a member of the jury on architecture at the Expo- 
sition Universelle. He has since resided in New York. 

Hunt, (RoBerr,) an English author and philosopher, 
born at Devonport in 1807. His youth was passed in 
poverty, from which he was relieved by William Allen, 
the chemist, who procured him a situation in London. 
In 1832 he opened a druggist’s shop in Penzance, having 
previously been a diligent student of chemistry and other 
sciences. He published his discoveries of the chemical 
action of the solar rays in an interesting work entitled 
“Researches on Light,” (1844,) and in 1849 he gave to 
the world ‘The Poetry of Science.” His ‘“ Panthea ; or, 
The Spirit of Nature,” (1849,) is designated by a writer 
in the ‘North British Review” as ‘‘a work of a very 
peculiar character, in which philosophy and poetry are 
finely blended, and where great truths and noble senti- 
ments are expressed in Janguage full of beauty and elo- 
quence.” Among his later productions are ‘‘ Elementary 
Physics,” (1851,) and ‘Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 


vey of Great Britain,” (1855.) He has a high reputation 


as a lecturer on science. 

See ‘‘ North British Review’’ for May, 1850; ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine”’ for April, 1849. 

Hunt, (THomAs,) D.D., an English scholar, born in 
1696, became in 1747 professor of Hebrew in Oxford 
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University. He wrote “Observations on the Book of 
Proverbs.” Died in 1774. 

Hunt, (THOMAS SrERRY,) a distinguished American 
chemist and geologist, born in Norwich, Connecticut, in 
1826. He studied medicine for some time in his native 
town, and afterwards became assistant chemist to Pro- 
fessor Silliman at Yale College. About 1847 he became 
connected with the geological survey of Canada, and 
professor of chemistry at Quebec. Besides his contribu- 
tions to the London * Philosophical Magazine” and the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, French Academy of 
Sciences, etc., he has published above seventy papers 
in the “ American Journal of Science.” While acting as 
a juror to the International Exhibition at Paris in 1855, 
Mr. Hunt had conferred on him the cross of the legion 
of honour by Napoleon III.; and in 1859 he was elected 
an honorary member of the Royal Society of London. 

Hunt, (THORNTON,) an English journalist, the eldest 
son of Leigh Hunt, was born in 1810. He wrote, besides 
other works, ‘The Foster-Brother,” a romance, (1845.) 

Hunt, (WILLIAM HEnry,) an English painter in water- 
colours, born in Londonin 1790. His subjects are simple 
and homely, such as a “ Peasant Boy” in various moods 
and phases, a ‘‘Farm-House Beauty,” flowers, fruits, 
and other objects of still life. His works are admirable 
for colouring and perfection of finish. ‘I have seen,” 
says Ruskin, ‘‘frequent instances of very grand ideality 
in treatment of the most commonplace still life by our 
own Hunt.” (‘Modern Painters.”) Died in 1864. 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for October, 1865. . 

Hunt, (WiL1t1Am HoLMAN,) an eminent historical 
painter, one of the chief founders of the pre-Raphaelite 
school of England, was born in London about 1827. He 
began to exhibit at the Royal Academy in 1846. About 
1850 he and several other artists assumed the name of 
“ Pre-Raphaelite Brethren,” proposing to restore the art 
of painting from the degenerate style of Raphael and his 
coevals. His works are very minutely finished, and are 
close imitations of nature. Among his master-pieces are 
“Our English Coasts,” (1853,) “he Awakening Con- 
science,” (1854,) and ‘* The Light of the World,” (1854,) a 
symbolic figure of the Saviour. ‘ Hunt’s ‘Light of the 
World,’” says Ruskin, “is, I believe, the most perfect 
instance of expressional purpose with technical power 
which the world has yet produced.” (‘‘ Modern Painters.”’) 

Hunt, (WILLIAM Moraris,) an American artist, born 
at Brattleborough, Vermont, about 1825, studied at Dus- 
seldorf and in Paris. His works are chiefly portraits 
and genre pictures. 

See TuckERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 

Hunt’er, (ALEXANDER,) F.R.S., a Scottish physician, 
born in Edinburgh in 1729, practised at Beverley and 
York. He was the principal founder of a lunatic-asylum 
at York. He wrote, besides professional | treatises, 
“Georgical Essays,” (a work on rural economy,) and 
edited Evelyn’s “Sylva.” Died in 1809. 

Hunter, (ANNE,) wife of the great surgeon John 
Hunter, and sister of Sir Everard Home, was born in 
Scotland in 1742. : She wrote “My Mother bids me 
braid my Hair,” and other songs, set to music by Haydn. 
Her poems, published in 1802, were praised by “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” Died in 1821. 

Hunter, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English physician and 
antiquary, born in Durham in 1675; died in 1757. 

Hunt’er, (Davip,) an American general, born in 
Washington, District of Columbia, in 1802, graduated at 
West Point in 1822. He became a colonel in May, 1861, 
served in the battle of Bull Run, July 21, was appointed 
a major-general of volunteers about August, and took 
command of the army and department of Missouri in 
November, 1861... About the 1st of April, 1862, he was 
appointed commander of the army at Port Royal, or 
Hilton Head. In May ensuing he issued an order that 
the ‘‘ persons heretofore held as slaves in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida are declared forever free.” This 
order was annulled by the President as premature. He 
defeated General W. E. Jones at Piedmont, Virginia, 
June 5, 1864, after which he attacked Lynchburg (June 
18) without success, He retreated westward by way 
of the Kanawha River, and was superseded by Genera 
Sheridan in August, 1864. 
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Hunter, (HENry,) D.D., a Scottish divine and author, 
born at Culross in 1741, was a man of superior talents. 
From 1771 until his death he was pastor of a Scottish 
church in London, He was the author of a popular work 
styled ‘*Sacred Biography,” (1783-1802,) and translated 
Lavater’s. “Essays on Physiognomy,” Saint-Pierre’s 
“Studies of Nature,” and other French works. His 
translation of Lavater, finely illustrated, sold for forty 
guineas a copy. Died in 1802. 

See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Hunter, (HumpuHREY,) a patriot of the American 
Revolution, born in Ireland in 1755. About 1760 his 
widowed mother emigrated with her family to Mecklen- 
burg, North Carolina. He entered the Revolutionary 
army in 1776, and rendered distinguished service at 
the battle of Eutaw Springs. He was ordained in 1789, 
and from 1805 till his death, in 1827, was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Steele Creek, North Carolina. 

Hunter, (JoHN,) an eminent British anatomist and 
surgeon, born at Long Calderwood, near Glasgow, in 
1728, was the youngest of ten children, After receiving 
a very defective education, he worked a few years with a 
cabinet-maker in Glasgow. In 1748 he went to London, 
where he was employed by his brother William as an 
assistant in the dissection-room. Having pursued the 
study of anatomy with ardour and remarkable success, 
he was received in 1754 as a partner in his brother’s 
school, and lectured regularly for about five years. In 
1760, for the sake of his health, he exchanged this em- 
ployment for that of army-surgeon, and at the peace 
of 1763 returned to London. In 1767 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and soon after surgeon of 
Saint George’s Hospital. He was eminent for surgical 
skill, and acquired greater celebrity by his researches 
in comparative anatomy, physiology, and natural history, 
on which he wrote several treatises. His museum is said 
to have cost £70,000. Died in 1793. He is admitted 
to be the greatest British anatomist of the eighteenth 
century, and was noted for originality, independence, 
and estimable moral qualities. Among his best works 
are a “Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation, and Gun- 
Shot Wounds,” and another on “Certain Parts of the 
Animal Economy.” 

See Everarp Home, ‘‘ Life of John Hunter;’’ Jesse Foote, 
“Life of J. Hunter,’ 1794; JoszEpH Apams, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life 
and Doctrines of J. Hunter,” 1816; CHAmBERs, ‘‘ Biographical 
Seg of Eminent Scotsmen;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 

Hunter, (JouHN,) a British naval officer, born at Leith 
in 1738, obtained the rank of vice-admiral. Died in 1821. 

Hunter, (JOHN,) a Scottish critic, born at Closeburn 
in 1747, was for many years professor of humanity in 
Saint Andrew’s, and published good editions of Horace, 
(1797,) Virgil, (1800,) and Juvenal, (1806.) Died in 1837. 

Hunter, (Rev. Josrpy,) an English antiquary, born 
at Sheffield in 1783. He was for many years minister 
of a congregation of dissenters at Bath. He published 
several valuable works, among which are a ‘ History 
and Topography of the Deanery of Doncaster,” (2 vols., 
1828,) and “Tllustrations of the Life and Studies of 
Shakspeare,” (2 vols., 1845.) He was assistant keeper 
of the public records. Died in 1861. 

Hunter, (Rozert,) an English officer and writer, was 
appointed Governor of New York in 1710, and acted as 
Governor of Jamaica from 1728 until his death. He 
wrote a “ Letter on Enthusiasm,” ascribed to Swift and 
Shaftesbury. Died in 1734. 

Hunter, (Roperr MERCER TALIAFERRO,) an Ameri- 
can statesman, born in Essex county, Virginia, April 21, 
1809. He graduated at the University of Virginia, 
studied law, and commenced its practice in his native 
town in 1830. He voted for Jackson in 1832, and was 
elected to the legislature of Virginia in 1833. He was 
chosen a representative to Congress in 1837. His first 
speech in this body was in favour of the independent 
treasury and against a national bank. He also took 
strong grounds in opposition to the protective policy of 
Mr. Clay, and in all his subsequent career was an able 
advocate of free trade. In 1839 he was chosen Speaker of 
the House, and for his dignified and impartial discharge 
of its duties received, at the close of the term, in 1841, 
a unanimous vote of thanks. He favoured the election 


of James K. Polk, and supported his policy with regard 
to Texas and the tariff.. The warehousing system, which 
was first incorporated in the tariff bill, was originated 
and drawn up by Mr. Hunter. He was elected in 1847 
to the United States Senate, in which he served through 
two full terms, and was elected for a third term ending 
in 1865. He supported the Douglas Kansas-Nebraska 
bill m 1854, and the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution in 1858. He was secretary of 
state of the Southern Confederacy from July, 1861, to 
February, 1862, and was’ one of the two Senators who 
represented Virginia in the Senate at Richmond from 
February, 1862, to 1865. 

Hunter, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished anatomist and 
physician, born at Long Calderwood, near Glasgow, in 
1718, was a brother of John Hunter, noticed above. He 
received a liberal education in the University of Glasgow, 
and formed a professional connection with Dr. Cullen, 
who afterwards became so eminent as a medical writer. 
In 1741 he removed to London, where he’ acquired a 
high reputation as a lecturer on anatomy and a medical 
practitioner. He formed a ‘partnership with his brother 
John in 1748. Having obtained a large and lucrative 
practice, he was appointed in 1764 physician-extraordi- 
nary to the queen. In 1767 he was chosen a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, to whose “Transactions” he contrib- 
uted. About 1770 he founded in London an anatomical 
museum, to which were attached a classical library, and 
a cabinet of rare medals, which cost £20,000. The 
most important of his publications is the “ Anatomy of 
the Gravid Uterus,” (1774.) He died in 1783. 

See S. F. Srumons, “ Life and Writings of William Hunter,” 
1783; ‘Lives of British Physicians,’? London, 1857; CHAMBERS, 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Hunter, (WILLIAM,) a British surgeon, born at Mont- 
rose, was employed in the service of the East India 
Company in Bengal. He published an “ Account of 
Pegu,” (1785,) “ Caverns near Bombay,” a “ Hindostanee 
Dictionary,” and several medical treatises. He was 
eminent as an Orientalist, and from 1794 to 1808 was 
secretary of the Asiatic Society. Died in 1815. 

Hunt/ing-don, (SELINA,) COUNTESS OF, an English 
lady, eminent for her piety and munificence, was the 
daughter of the Earl of Ferrers. Her maiden name was 
SHIRLEY. She was born in 1707, and in 1728 was married 
to Theophilus Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. After her 
husband’s. death, about 1746, she lived in fellowship 
with the Calvinistic Methodists, chose Whitefield for her 
chaplain, and was noted for her zeal and devotion. 
She founded at Trevecca a seminary for preachers, built 
chapels, and spent large sums for religious purposes. 
Her sect was known as the ‘‘Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connection.” Died in 1791. 

See ‘‘ Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon,’ 
“The Women of Methodism,” by ABEL STEVENS. 

Hunt’ing-ford, (GrorGE IsaAac,) D.D., an English 
theologian, born at Winchester in 1748., He was made 
Bishop of Gloucester in 1802, and of Hereford in 1815. 
He published several Greek and Latin school-books, 
“Thoughts on the Trinity,” and sermons. Died in 1832. 

Hunt/ing-ton, (DANIEL,) a distinguished American 
painter, born in New York in 1816. He became about 
1835 a pupil of Professor Morse at New York, and in 
1839 visited Florence and Rome, where he painted his 
Sibyl” and “Shepherd Boy of the Campagna.” Having 
returned to New York, he painted numerous portraits 
and historical subjects. He was elected president of the 
National Academy of Design in 1862. Among his works 
are “Lady Jane Grey and Feckenham in the Tower,” 
and “Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr.” 


See Tuckerman, “‘ Book of the Artists.” 


Huntington, (FREDERICK D.,) D.D., an American 
divine and author, born in Hadley, Massachusetts, in 
1819. He graduated at Amherst in 1839, studied divinity 
at Cambridge, and from 1842 to 1855 was minister of the 
South Congregational Church in Boston. He became 
preacher and professor of Christian morals in Harvard 
University. Although formerly a Unitarian, he has re- 
cently embraced the faith of the Episcopal Church. He 
became Bishop of Central New York in April, 1869. He 
published ‘* Sermons for the People,” (6th edition, 1860.) 
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Huntington, (JEDEDIAH VINCEN‘,) an author, a 
brother of Daniel, noticed above, was born in New York 
in 1815. He became an Episcopalian priest about 1840, 
and afterwards joined the Roman Catholic Church. He 
wrote, besides other works, a volume of Poems, (1843,) 
and “ Lady Alice, or the New Una,” a novel, (1849.) 

Huntington, (RoBert,) D.D., an English Orientalist, 
born at Deerhurst in 1636. From 1670 to 1680 he was 
chaplain to a factory at Aleppo, and collected many valu- 
able manuscripts in the Levant. He was chosen Bishop 
of Raphoe in 1701, and died in the same year. He wrote 
a “Letter on the Porphyry Pillars in Egypt,” (published 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” No. 161.) 

Huntington, (SAMUEL,) president of the American 
Congress, was born in Windham, Connecticut, in 1732. 
He distinguished himself in the Colonial Council of 
1775 by his opposition to the aggressive policy of Great 
Britain, and in 1776 took his seat in Congress and signed 
the Declaration of Independence. In 1779 he succeeded 
John Jay as president of the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion, and was again chosen to the same office in 1780. 
He again served in Congress in 1783, and was shortly 
after appointed chief justice of Connecticut. In 1786 he 
was elected Governor of the State, as the successor of 
Roger Griswold, and was annually re-elected to the same 
office till his death, in 1796. 


See Goopricu, “‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 


Huntington, ( WILLIAM,) an English Methodist 
preacher, born in Kent in 1744, was originally a poor 
labourer. He became a popular preacher among the 
Calvinistic Methodists in London, and published many 
tracts and controversial works. Died in 1813. 


See notice in the ‘‘Quarterly Review’ for January, 1821, (by 
SouTHEY.) 


Hiin’ton, (PHILtiP,) an English nonconformist divine, 
born in Hampshire, was appointed provost of Durham 
College in 1657. He wrote a “Treatise on Monarchy,” 
(1644,) which gave great offence to the High-Church 
party. Died about 1682. 

Hunts/man, (BENJAMIN,) an English artisan, born in 
Lincolnshire in 1704, is said to have been the inventor 
of cast steel. » He lived in Sheffield. Died in 1776. 

See Smices, “ Industrial Biography.” 

Hunyades. See HuUNIADES. 

Hunyady. See HUNIADES. 

Huot, hii’o’, (JEAN Jacques Nicovas,) a French 
naturalist, born in Paris in 1790, published a “* Complete 
Manual of Mineralogy,” (2 vols., 1841,) and revised and 
continued the “System of Universal Geography,” which 
Malte-Brun left unfinished. The last two volumes of 
this were written by M. Huot. Died in 1845. 

See “Vie de J. J. N. Huot,” by his son, Paut Huot, 1846, 


Hupfeld, hdop’félt, (HERMANN,) a German theolo- 
gian and Orientalist, born at Marburg in 1796, became 
professor of theology at Halle in 1843. He published, 
besides other works, “De Vera Festorum apud Hebrzeos 
Ratione,” (2 vols., 1852,) and a version of the Psalms, 
(1855.) He was an excellent Hebrew scholar. Died at 
Halle in April, 1866. 

Huppazoli, oop-pad-zo’lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian, 
noted for longevity, born at Casal in 1587, was at one 
time a merchant, and in 1669 was appointed Venetian 
consul at Smyrna. He was abstemious in his habits, 
and retained the use of his faculties to the last. Died 
in 1702. 

Hurault. See CHIVERNY. 

Hiird, (RICHARD,) D.D., an eminent English writer 
and critic, born at Congreve in 1720, was educated at 
Cambridge, and becamea friend of Warburton. He was 
appointed Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1775, and 
translated to the see of Worcester in 1781. The arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury was offered to him, but was 
declined. Among his works, which are very numerous 
and able, are “ Dialogues, Moral and Political,” “‘ Letters 
on Chivalry,” (1762,) “Commentary on Horace’s Ars 
Poetica,” “Lectures on the Prophecies,” and a “ Life of 
Warburton,” (1794.) “Hurd has perhaps,” says Hal- 
lam, “the merit of being the first who, in this country, 
aimed at philosophical criticism : he had great ingenuity, 
a good deal of reading, and a facility in applying it; but 
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he did not feel very deeply, was somewhat of a coxcomb, 
and assumes a dogmatic arrogance which offends the 
reader.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 
Died in 1808, 

See Francis Kitvert, “‘ Memoirs of Bishop Hurd,” 1860; ‘‘ Life 


of R. Hurd,” by himself, in an edition of his Works, 8 vols., 1811; 
“North British Review” for May, 1861. 


Hur’dis, (Rev. JAMES,) an English poet, born in 
Sussex in 1763, was a friend of the poet Cowper. In 
1784 he became tutor to the Earl of Chichester’s son, 
He wrote 
“The Village Curate,” (1788,) “Sir Thomas More,” a 
tragedy, and other poems. Died in 1801. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. i., 1820. 


Huré, fii’rd’, (CHARLES,) a French Jansenist writer, 
born at Champigny-sur-Yonne in 1639, was for many 
years an eminent professor of languages in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He published an approved ‘“ Dictionary 
of the Bible.” Died in 1717. 

Huret, /ii’ra’, (GREGOIRE,) a French engraver, born 
at Lyons in 1610. His work is easy and mellow, and 
his heads expressive. Died in 1670. 

Hurl’but, (SrepHEN A.,) an American general, born 
at Charleston, South Carolina, about 1815, commanded 
a division of General Grant’s army at Shiloh, April 6-7, 
1862, With the rank of major-general, he directed a 
corps of General Sherman’s army im the raid to Meridian 
in February, 1864. 

Hurl’stone,( FREDERICK YEATES,) an English painter 
of history and portraits, was born in London in 1801. 
Soon after 1830 he joined the Society of British Artists, 
of which he became president. Among his works are 
“The Spanish Beauty” and “ The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 
His portraits are much admired. Died in 1869. 

Hurtado de Mendoza. See MENDOzA. 

Hurtault, iir’to’, (MAXIMILIEN JOSEPH,) a French 
architect, born at Huningue in 1765. He was appointed 
architect of the Fontainebleau Palace, in which he re- 
stored the gallery of Diana. Died in 1824. 

Hurter, hoor’ter, (FRIEDRICH EMANURL,) a German 
historian, born at Schaffhausen in 1786, published a 
“History of Pope Innocent III.,” (4 vols., 1834-42,) 
and a “ History of the Emperor Ferdinand II. and his 
Family,” ( £/tern, } (9 vols., 1850-57.) 

Hus’bands, (HERMAN,) a native of Pennsylvania, 
became a Jeader of the ‘“‘ Regulators” in North Carolina 
in 1768, and fought against Governor Tryon in 1771. 
Died about 1794. 

Huschke, hodsh’keh, (EMANUEL GOTTLIEB,) a Ger- 
man philologist, born in 1761, published a good edition 
of Tibullus, (1819,) and other works. Died in 1828. 

Huschke, (GrorG PuHinirpp EDUARD,) a German 
jurist, born at Miinden in 1801, published “Studies on 
Roman Law,” (1830,) and other works. 

Hus’§is-son, (WILLIAM,) an English statesman and 
financier, born in Worcestershire in 1770, went to Paris 
in 1783, where he lived with one of his uncles and learned 
the French Janguage. Sympathizing with the Revolution, 
he was present at the storming of the Bastille, and he 
became a prominent member of the “ Société de 1789.” 
In 1790 he was employed as secretary to Lord Gower, 
then ambassador at Paris, with whom he returned » 
to England in 1792. Having attracted the favourable 
notice of Pitt, he was appointed in 1795 under-secre- 
tary in the department of war and the colonies, and the 
next year was returned to Parliament for Morpeth. He 
was secretary of the treasury from 1804 until the death 
of Pitt, and again from 1807 until 1809, when, as a 
friend of Canning, he resigned with him. In Parliament 
he represented successively Harwich, Chichester, (1812- 
23,) and Liverpool, (1823-30.) He gained distinction 
by his knowledge of finance and commerce, and by his 
methodical and luminous reports. In 1823, under the 
auspices of Canning, he became president of the board 
of trade, treasurer of the navy, and a member of the 
cabinet. From the death of Canning (1827) to 1829 he 
acted as colonial secretary. In the latter part of his life 
he inclined to the policy of the Liberal party in respect 
to electoral reform, the corn-laws, and other nepUICLODS 
on commerce. He resigned in May, 1829, Pecwpthe 
differed from the Tory ministry. At the opemng © 
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Liverpool and Manchester Railway he was killed by an 
engine, September 15, 1830. 

See ‘‘ Speeches and Biography,”’ by WRIGHT, 3 vols., 1831; Wm. 
Jervan, “‘Men I have known,’’ London, 1866; ‘t Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Hiss, (JoHN,) [Ger. JoHANN Huss, yo’han hddss ; Lat. 
JouHAN/NEs Huss,] a celebrated reformer of the Church, 
was born at Husinec, (or Hussinetz,) in Southern Bohe- 
tia, in 1373. Being appointed in 14062 preacher at the 
Bethlehem Chapel in Prague, he became a zealous advo- 
cate of the doctrines of Wickliffe, whereby he incurred 
the censure of the Catholic clergy. As rector of the Uni- 
versity of Prague, he had the works of Wickliffe trans- 
lated into Bohemian ; but they were soon after burned by 
order of Archbishop Sbinko. ‘In 1412 he denounced the 
papal bull issued by John XXIII. against Ladislaus, 
King of Naples, and with his coadjutor, Jerome of Prague, 
condemned the sale of indulgences. He was excommu- 
nicated the next year, wpon which he wrote his work “ On 
the Church,” exposing the abuses of popery. Cited 
before the Council of Constance in 1414, and provided 
with a pass by the emperor Sigismund, he was arrested 
on his arrival, and, as he adhered firmly to his opinions, 
he was burned by order of the treacherous emperor. 

See EmtLe pe Bonnecuosr, “Les Réformateurs avant la Ré- 
forme,”’ 2 vols., 1847; ‘‘ J. Huss et Hieronymi Pragensis Historia et 
Monumenta,” Nuremberg, 1558; J. Cocuits, “ Historia Hussi- 
tarum,’’ 1549; Honpason, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 
1867; Aucusr NEANDkR, “Ziige aus dem Leben des unvergesslichen 
J. Huss,” Berlin, 1819; Wm. Gripin, ‘f Lives of John Wickliffe and 
of the Most Eminent of his Disciples, Lord Cobham, J. Huss,”’ etc., 
1765; GeorRG Lomme :, “J. Huss,” 1847; Hetrert, ‘‘ Huss und 
Hieronymus von Prag,’ 1853; ‘‘ North American Review” for Octo- 
ber, 1847, (by H. W. Torrey.) 

Hussein Pasha, hoos’sin/ pa’sh4’, a famous Turkish 
admiral, born about 1750, was a favourite of Selim IIL., 
who in 1789 appointed him capudan-pasha. He pos- 
sessed superior talents, and served his master with fi- 
delity in reforming the discipline and management of 
the navy. He commanded the fleet which in 1801 co- 
operated with the English against the French on the 
coast of Egypt. Died in 1803. 

Hussein Pasha, (or Pacha,) last Dey of Algiers, 
‘born at Smyrna about 1773. At the death of Ali Pasha, 
in 1818, he was proclaimed his successor. To avenge 
an insult received by the French consul, the French 
government sent in June, 1830, an army which, after 
several days’ fighting, forced Hussein to capitulate. He 
was deposed, and died in 1838. 

See A. Netrement, “ Histoire de la Conquéte d’Alger,’’ 1857. 

Hiis’sey, (GILEs,) an English painter, born in 1710, 
studied in Italy, and settled in London in 1742. He 
excelled in portraits, and attempted to apply to his art 
the hypothesis of harmonic proportions. Died in 1788. 

Husson, /ii’sdn’, (JEAN HONORE ARISTIDE,) a skil- 
ful French sculptor, born in Paris in 1803. He gained 
the grand prize of Rome in 1830. Among his works 
are “ Dante and Virgil,” a bas-relief, (1836,) a statue of 
Voltaire, (1839,) anda marble statue of “‘ Haidée,” (1850.) 
Died in 1864. 

_ Hu’ston, (Lorenzo Dow,) a Methodist minister, born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1820, preached in Kentucky, and 
edited several papers. ‘ 

Hutch’e-son, [Lat. Hurcurso’/Nus,] (FRANCTS,) a 
metaphysician, born in the north of Ireland in 1694, was 
educated at Glasgow, and was ordained as a Presbyterian 
minister. While employed as principal of an academy 
in Dublin, he published about 1725 an excellent work, 
entitled an “ Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue,” which was followed by an “ Essay 
on the Passions and Affections,” (1728.) In1729 he was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Diedin 1747. His greatest work, “A 
System of Moral Philosophy,” was published in 1755. 
Sir J. Mackintosh thinks Hutcheson “was the father 
of the modern school of philosophy in Scotland.” He 
adopted the opinions of Lord Shaftesbury in moral philos- 
ophy, and maintained that disinterested affections and a 
distinct moral faculty are essential parts of human nature. 


See Wittiam Lrecuman, ‘‘Life of F. Hutcheson,” prefixed to 
his ‘* System of Moral Philosophy,” 1755; ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” 
(Supplement ;) Sir J. Mackinrosu, ** Preliminary Dissertation’’ in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica; Jacop BAART DE LA FaILie, 
‘ Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis F. Hutchesoni,’’ 1812. 


” 


Hutchesonus. See HurcHEson. 

Hutch/ins, (Rev. JoHN,) born at Bradford-Peverel, in 
England, in 1698, wrote the “History and Antiquities 
of the County of Dorset.” Died in 1773. 

Hutch/ins, (THomas,) an American geographer, born 
in Monmouth county, New Jersey, about 1735. He was 
appointed geographer to the United States by Congress, 
and published, besides other works, a ‘ Topographical 
Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
North Carolina,” (1778.) Died in 1789. 

Hutch’in-son, (ANN,) a religious enthusiast, born in 
Lincolnshire, England, about 1600. She was the wife of 
William Hutchinson, whom she accompanied to Boston 
in 1636. She taught many doctrines which were con- 
demned as heretical by the Synod of 1637. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son herself was banished, and in 1642 removed to what 
is now Westchester county, New York. The next year 
her house was set on fire by the Indians, and she and all 
her family, consisting of sixteen persons, (except a child 
taken captive,) either perished in the flames or were 
killed by the savages. 

See ‘Life of Anne Hutchinson,” by Grorce E. E tis, in 
Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography,” vol. vi., 2d series; HitDRETH’S 
“History of the United States,”’ vol. i. chap. ix. 

Hutchinson, (JOHN,) COLONEL, an English Puritan 
and regicide, born at Nottingham in 1616. In 1638 he 
married Lucy Apsley. (See Hurcuinson, Lucy.) In 1642 
he obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army 
of Parliament, and next year was appointed governor 
of the town and castle of Nottingham, which he bravely 
defended in along siege against the royalists, He was one 
of the judges who condemned Charles I., and afterwards 
was a member of the council of state. He was hostile’ 
to the government of Cromwell. After the restoration 
he was included in the act of amnesty, but, on a ground- 
less suspicion of a treasonable conspiracy, was confined 
in the Tower and Sandown Castle from 1662 to his death 
in 1664. His character was excellent, and free from the 
austere errors to which the Puritans were most inclined. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,”’ by his wife, 1806. 


Hutchinson, (JOHN,) an English writer, born at 
Spennithorne in 1674, was the founder of the Hutchin- 
sonian or mystical school of biblical interpretation. He 
was employed as steward by the Duke of Somerset, and 
afterwards as his riding-purveyor. His first work, called 
‘Moses’ Principia,” was designed to refute the argu- 
ments of Newton’s “Principia.” He published, also, a 
“ Treatise on Power, Essential and Mechanical,” ‘Glory 
or Gravity, Essential and Mechanical,” “The Hebrew 
Writings Complete,” ‘‘ Moses sine Principio,” and other 
works. His leading idea is that the Hebrew Scriptures 
contain the elements of natural philosophy as well as 
of religion. His views excited much controversy, and 
were adopted by Bishop Horne, Parkhurst, and other 
eminent divines, Died in 1737. 

See Jutius Bares, “Defence of John Hutchinson’s Tenets,” 
1751; FLoyp, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Biographica.”’ : 

Hutchinson, (JoHN HE y,) an Irish statesman and 
lawyer, born in 1715, resided in Dublin, and became 
secretary of state. Died in 1794. 

Hutchinson, (JoHN HEty,) a British general, born 
in 1757, was the second son of the preceding. He 
entered the army in 1774. Having gained distinction in 
the Irish rebellion, he was made major-general in 1796. 
In 1800 he went to Egypt as second in command under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. When the latter was killed, in 
March, 1801, Hutchinson succeeded to the command, 
and obliged the French army under Menou to capitulate 
at Alexandria in the same year. He was rewarded for 
these services by the title of Baron Hutchinson, In 
1825, on the death of his brother, he inherited the title 
of Earl of Donoughmore. Died in 1832. 

Hutchinson, (Lucy,) an English authoress of great 
merit, was the daughter of Sir Allan Apsley, lieutenant 
of the Tower of London, in which Tower she was born 
in 1620, She was married in 1638 to Colonel: John 
Hutchinson, noticed above, after having received a liberal 
education. She shared the counsels and dangers of her 
husband in the civil war, attended him in prison, and 
wrote Memoirs of his life, (1806,) which are greatly 
admired. ‘‘ We have not often met with anything,” says 
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Lord Jeffrey, “more interesting and curious than this 
volume. ... It challenges our attention as containing an 
accurate and luminous account of military and political 
affairs from the hand of a woman, and as exhibiting the 
most liberal and enlightened sentiments in the person 
of a Puritan. The views which it opens into the char- 
acter of the writer and the manners of the age will be to 
many a still more powerful attraction.” 


See “Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,” by Louisa S. Cos- 
TELLO, London, 1844; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1808, 
(vol. xiii. ;) “* Monk’s Contemporaries,’? by Guizor, London, 186s. 


Hutchinson, (RicHarD HELy,) Earl of Donough- 
more, born in Dublin in 1756, was the eldest son of John 
H. Hutchinson, noticed above. He served in the army 
during the Irish rebellion of 1798, and in 1800 was raised 
to the peerage, as Earl of Donoughmore. In 1805 he 
obtained the rank of major-general. In Parliament he 
advocated with zeal and constancy the claims of the 
Catholics. He was created a peer of the United King- 
dom in 1821. Died in 1825. 

Hutchinson, (RoGER,) an early English Reformer, 
became Fellow of Saint John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1543. He left theological works, which were published 
in 1842. Died in 1555. 

Hutchinson, (THoMaS,) a royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was born in Boston in 1711. He became a 
judge of probate in 1752, and chief justice of Massachu- 
setts in 1760. His coursein relation to the Stamp Act 
rendered him very unpopular. He succeeded Bernard 
as governor in 1769, and pursued a policy which tended 
to provoke a revolt in the colonies. 
brought to Boston in 1773, the inhabitants, in town- 
meeting, resolved that it should not be landed, but be 
returned to its owners. Hutchinson, however, refused to 
grant the ships a pass. The result was the destruction 
of the tea by citizens in the disguise of Indians. In 1772, 
Dr. Franklin, colonial agent in London, had sent over 
to Massachusetts confidential letters written by Hut- 
chinson to England, which showed that his whole policy 
had been characterized by duplicity and evasion,—that, 
professing to be the friend of the colony, he had secretly 
advised the sending of troops to Boston, and other 
obnoxious measures. He retired to England in 1774. 
Died near London in 1780. His principal works are a 
“History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay from 
1628 to 1749,” (2 vols. 8vo, issued in 1764-67,) and a 
“ Collection of Original Papers relative to the History 
of Massachusetts Bay,” (1769.) The “ North American 
Review” calls his work “a mine of wealth to all future 
historians and antiquaries.” ‘It is written,” says Ban- 
croft, “with lively inquisitiveness and Jawyer-like criti- 
cism, though without a glimpse of the great truths which 
were the mighty causes of the revolution he describes.” 

See ALLEN’s ‘‘ American Biographical Dictionary.” 

Huth, hoot, (GrorGc LEONHARD,) a German natu- 
ralist, born at Nuremberg in 1705; died in 1761. 

Hutin, /ii‘tin’, (CHARLES,) a French painter and 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1715, worked mostly at Dres- 
den, where he died in 1776. 

Hutten, von, fon hoot’ten, [Lat. Hurrr’nus,] (UL- 
RICH,) a German poet, and one of the earliest Protestant 
Reformers, born near Fulda in 1488. He studied at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and afterwards at Pavia, in Italy. 
About 1520 he repaired to Mentz, where he published a 
succession of severe attacks on the Roman clergy, and 
soon after became acquainted with Luther, whose cause 
he openly espoused. Owing to the persecution he now 
encountered, he was obliged to take refuge in Switzerland, 
where he died in 1523. He possessed rare talents, but 
lacked discretion. Among his works are “ Epistolz Ob- 
scurorum Virorum,” satires on certain pedants, (1516.) 


See ScHuBart, “‘ Leben Ulrich von Hutten’s,’’ 1791; BURCKHARD, 
““Commentarius de Fatis et Meritis Ulrici Hutteni,” 1717-23: 
Strauss, ‘‘ Ulrich von Hutten,’’ 1858; Bays, “ Historical and Criti- 
cal Dictionary ;”” WAGENSEIL, ‘‘ U. von Hutten nach seinem Leben,” 
etc., 1823; ZELLER, ‘‘ U. de Hutten, sa Vie, ses Euvres, son Temps,” 
Paris, 1849; Gervinus, ‘Geschichte der Deutschen National-Lite- 
ratur;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ 
for August, 1849. 

Huttenus. See Hurren. 

Hutter, hodt’ter, (ELIAS,) a German linguist, born at 

sd . ul 5 J . 
Ulm about 1555. He published an edition of the Bible 
in Hebrew, and a Polyglot Bible. Died about 1602. 
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Hutter, [Lat. Hurre’rus,] (LEONHARD,) a German 
theologian, a brother of the preceding, was born at Ulm 
in 1563. He was noted for his rigour and excessive zeal 
for Lutheranism. He was professor of theology at Wit- 
tenberg from 1596 until 1616. Among his numerous works 
is a ‘Compendium of Theological Subjects,” (“ Compen- 
dium Locorum theologicorum,” 1610.) Died in 1616, 

See Baytr, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” J. G. Neu- 
MANN, “‘ Programma de Vita L. Hutteri,’’ 1706. 

Hutterus, See HuTTer. 

Hut/ton, (CHARLEs,) LL.D., an eminent English 
mathematician, born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 1737, 
was employed for some years as a teacher in bis native 
place. Here he published treatises on arithmetic and 
mensuration, From 1773 to 1806 he was professor of 
mathematics in the Military Academy at Woolwich. In 
1774 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, which 
he also served as foreign secretary and enriched with 
able scientific memoirs. He acquired celebrity by nu- 
merous works, among which are “‘ Mathematical lables,” 
(1785,) ‘‘ Elements of Conic Sections,” a ‘‘ Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary,” (1795,) a ‘Course of 
Mathematics,” (1798,) etc. From 1804 to 1809 he assisted 
Shaw and Pearson in abridging the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” He was eminent for benevolence, modesty, 
and simplicity of character. In 1807 his services were 
rewarded by a pension of £500. Died in 1823. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine”’ for 1823. 

Hut’ton, (JAmrs,) M.D.,a philosopher and geologist, 
distinguished as the author of the Plutonian theory of 
geology, was born in Edinburgh in 1726, He gradu- 
ated as M.D. at Leyden in 1749. About 1768 he became 
again a resident of Edinburgh, where he published, be- 
sides other works, a “ Dissertation on the Philosophy 
of Light, Heat, and Fire,” (1794,) and “Theory of the 
Earth,” (1795.) His geological theory excited much 
discussion and opposition, being attacked by Kirwan and 
defended by Professor Playfair, who wrote “ Illustra- 
tions of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth,” (1802.) 
Died in 1797. 


See CHAmpers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’’ 
“Edinburgh Review,” vol. ii. 


Hutton, (MATTHEW,) an English prelate, born in 
1529, was made Bishop of Durham in 1589, and Arch- 
bishop of York in 1594. He wrote a work on Predes- 
tination. Died in 1605. 

Hutton, (MATrHEW,) became Archbishop of York 
in 1747, and was translated to Canterbury in 757. He 
published several sermons. Died in 1758. 

Hutton, (W1ILi1AM,) an English antiquary and author, 
born of poor parents at Derby in 1723. He received a 
defective education. At the age of fifty-six he commenced 
his career as an author. His chief works are a “ History 
of Birmingham,” (1781,) a “‘ History of Derby,” (1790,) 
“Edgar and Elfrida,” a poem, “The Roman Wall,” 
(1801,) and an instructive volume of ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
(1816.) His daughter CATHERINE wrote “ the Miser 
Married,” a novel. He died in 1815. 

See his ‘* Autobiography ;”’ ‘‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diff- 
culties,” vol. i. 4 

Huvé, fii’va’, (JEAN JAcQguEs Marte,) a French 
architect, born at Versailles in 1783. He succeeded 
Vignon as architect of the grand church La Madeleine, 
which he finished. He was admitted into the Institute 
in 1838. Died in 1852. 

See CHARLES LENORMAND, “ Notice sur J. J. M. Huvé,”’ 1853. 

Hux’bam, (JOHN,) an English physician, born at 
Halberton in 1694, studied under Boerhaave at Leyden, 
and practised with success at Plymouth. He wrote 
several popular books on medicine, one of which is an 
“‘Hssay on Fevers,” (1750.) Died in 1768. 

Hux’ley, (THomas Hernry,) F.R.S., an eminent 
English physiologist and naturalist, born at Ealing, 
Middlesex, in 1825. He was in his youth a surgeon 
in the royal navy. About 1848 he produced a treatise 
“On the Anatomy and Affinities of the Family of the 


Meduse.” He succeeded E. Forbes a8 hee one 
7 ] ut I ’ 
palzontology in the School of Mines abo tidration. 


became professor of physiology at the Royal F 
Among his principal works is a “ History of the Daren 
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Hydrozoa,” (1857,) ‘‘Man’s Place in Nature,” (1863,) 
“Lectures on the Elements of Comparative Anatomy,” 
(1864,) and an essay entitled “Protoplasm; or, The 
Physical Basis of Life,” (1869.) In 1869 he was chosen 
president of the British Association for 1870. He con- 
tributed numerous memoirs to the Transactions of the 
Royal Geological and Zoological Societies. He is a very 
popular lecturer on natural science, and stands in the fore- 
most rank among British physiologists and naturalists. 
In natural science he favours the Darwinian theory. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1863; ‘London Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1869. 

Huy decoper, hoi/deh-ko’per, (BALTHASAR,) a Dutch 
poet and excellent critic, born at Amsterdam in 1695. 
He produced “ Arsaces,” (1722,) and three other trage- 
dies, a good metrical version of the Satires, Epistles, and 
“Ars Poetica” of Horace, (1737,) and other poems. 
His “Essays, Philological and Poetical, or Observations 
on Vondel’s Dutch Version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” 
(1730,) are highly commended. “All that he has done 
in this department,” says the “‘ Biographie Universelle,” 
“is classical.” Died in 1778. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’? Van 
ErFeEn, ‘‘ Hollandische Spectator,” vol. iv.; ScHore, ‘‘Commen- 
tatio de B. Huydecoperi in Linguam Literasque Belgicas Meritis,” 
Leyden, ‘1830. 

Huygens or Huyghens, hi’gens, [Dutch pron. almost 
hoi/Hens ; Lat. HuGr/Ntus,] (CHRISTIAN,) a celebrated 
Dutch astronomer and geometer, born at the Hague, 
April 14, 1629. He inherited the title of Lord of Zuy- 
lichem. About the age of sixteen he went to Leyden, 
where he studied Jaw and mathematics under Vinnius 
and Schooten. Soon after leaving the university, he 
began to distinguish himself by his admirable scientific 
discoveries and mechanical inventions. In 1651 he pub- 
lished his “Theorems on the Quadrature of the Hyper- 
bola,” etc., and in 1656 discovered a satellite of Saturn 
with a telescope of his own construction. In 1657 he 
rendered important service to science and society by 
improving the clock, being the first to apply the pendu- 
lum to the measurement of time. ‘Two years later he 
published, in his “System of Saturn,” a description of 
Saturn’s ring, which he had discovered with a telescope 
of twenty-two feet focal length. These and other 
successes had rendered him pre-eminent among the 
contemporary savants and philosophers of all nations, 
Newton was then a young student preparing to rival 
or surpass him. The years 1660 and 1661 were passed 
by Huygens in France and England. In 1663 he was 
chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. From 
1665 to 1681 he resided in Paris, whither Colbert had 
invited him in order to add é&la¢ to the newly-founded 
Academy of Sciences. In this period he demonstrated 
the law of the impact of bodies, (1669,) wrote an elegant 
treatise on Dioptrics, and published his great work 
entitled “ Horologium Oscillatorium,” (1673,) dedicated 
to Louis XIV. Besides the theory of the pendulum, 
this work contains several very important mechanical 
discoveries, among which are the fact that the cycloid 
is the curve all the arcs of which, measured from the 
lowest point, are synchronous, and _ the theory (without 
demonstration) of the centrifugal force in circular mo- 
tion, by which he made a near approach to those laws 
of gravitation afterwards proved by Newton. He has 
the credit of inventing the spiral spring which is used 
to regulate the balance of watches, which invention was 
also claimed by Hautefeuille. In 1681 Huygens returned 
to Holland, where he spent some years in constructing 
a planetarium, and telescopes of enormous dimensions, 
one of which had a focal length of two hundred and ten 
feet. In 1690 appeared (in French) his “ Treatise on the 
Cause of Gravity,” and a “Treatise on Light,” which is 
esteemed one of his greatest works. It contains argu- 
ments in favour of the undulatory theory, which was first 
proposed by him and is now generally adopted. Died 
in 1695. He left a work styled “Cosmotheoros,” (printed 
in 1698,) in which he advances bold speculations or con- 
jectures on the constitution of the planets, which he 
believed to be inhabited. Huygens was never married. 
He loved retirement, and maintained a good character 
asaman. He kept up a friendly correspondence with 
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Leibnitz and Newton, the latter of whom called him 
“Summus Hugenius.” 

See ‘‘ Vita Hugenii,’’ prefixed to his ‘‘Opera Varia,’’ 1724; Con- 
porcet, “Eloge de Huygens;’? Erscu und Gruper, ‘ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie ;’’ Montucra, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;”? Dz- 
LAMBRE, ‘‘ Histoire de |’ Astronomie moderne ;’”’ P. H. PEERLKAMpP, 
‘“Annotatio in Vitam C. Hugenii,” 1821; M. Lemans, “ Lebens- 
beschrijving van C. Huijgens;”) Dr. F. Hoerer, article in the 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Huygens or Huijgens, (CONSrANTIJN,) Seigneur of 
Zuylichem, (or Zulichem,) born at the Hague in 1596, was 
the father of the preceding. He acted with credit as 
secretary to three successive princes of Orange, the last 
of whom was William III. of England. He wrote Latin 
epigrams, and other poetical performances, which were 
received with favour. Died in 1687. 

See his Autobiography, in verse, entitled “‘De Vita propria Ser- 
mones ;” BAyte, ‘* Historical and Critical Dictionary,” (in Z ;) Lonc- 
FELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;”’ SCHINKEL, “ Bijdrage tot 
de Kennis van het Karakter van C. Huijgens,” 1842; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for May, 1854. 

Huyghens, Hoi/Hens, (GoMARUS,) a Dutch Roman 
Catholic theologian, born in Brabant in 1631; died in 1702, 

Huyot, hii’yo’, (JEAN NIcovas,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1780. He passed several years in the 
Levant, exploring the ruins of Ephesus, Thebes, Athens, 
and other cities. Died in 1840. 

Huysmanp, hois’man, sometimes written Houseman, 
(CORNELIS,) an eminent Flemish landscape-painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1648. He worked mostly at Malines, 
(Mechlin.) His colouring is praised by Descamps, who 
also observes that he had a great talent for painting 
mountains. Among his works is ‘The Disciples Going 
to Emmaus.” Died in 1727. 

See J. C. Weverman, “De Schilderkonst der Nederlanders.”’ 

Huysman or Houseman, (JAcos,) a Flemish painter 
of history and portraits, born at Antwerp in 1656; died 
in London in 1696. 

Huysum, van, van hoi/stim, (JAcon,) brother of Jan, 
noticed below, was born at Amsterdam about 1680. He 
excelled in flower-painting, and copied several of his | 
brother’s works with accuracy. Died in London in 1740, 

Another brother, Jusrus, born in 1684, excelled in 
battle-pieces, but died prematurely in 1706, 

Huysum, van, (JAN,) a celebrated Dutch painter, 
born in Amsterdam in 1682, was a pupil of his father, 
Justus. His favourite subjects were flowers and fruits, 
in which he is thought to be unrivalled. His works unite 
tasteful. composition, richness and harmony of colour, 
freedom of touch, and exquisite finish. His pictures 
were often adorned with insects, dew-drops, birds’ nests, 
etc. He had a peculiar art of preparing his colours, 
which he always kept secret. Died in 1749. 

See PirxincTon, “ Dictionary of Painters.”’ 

Huysum, van, (Jusrus,) THE OLD, a Dutch land- 
scape-painter, born at Amsterdam in 1659, was the father 
of the preceding. Died in 1716, 

Huzard, /ii’z4r’, (JEAN BAP?rIsTE,) a noted French 
veterinary physician, born in Paris in 1755, was a member 
of the Institute. He wrote numerous able and popular 
works on the veterinary art and rural economy, and he 
had collected a library of forty thousand volumes per- 
taining to his speciality. Died in 1839. 

See Pariset, ‘ Eloge de Huzard;’? Baron SitvestrE, “‘ Notice 
sur Huzard.” 

Hvergelmir. See NiIpHoGG. 

Hvitfeld, hvit’féld, (ArILD,) a Danish historian, 
born in 1549. In 1586 he attained the dignity of senator, 
and afterwards was chancellor of the kingdom. He wrote 
a “Chronicle of the Kingdom of Denmark,” which is 
considered authentic. Died in 1609. 

See Krarr og Nyerup, “ Litteraturlexicon for Danemark.” 

Hwiid, hweed, (ANDREAS CHRISTIAN,) a Danish critic, 
born at Copenhagen in 1749, was educated for the church, 
and was skilled in Oriental languages. He published a 
“ Life of Cyrus the Great and the Younger,” and several 
commentaries on Scripture. Died in 1788. 

Hyacinthe. See HYACINTHUS. : 

Hyacinthe, ¢’a’sint’, (CHARLES Loyson,) PERE, an 
eminent French pulpit orator, born at Orléans about 
1828. He became a Carmelite monk, preached for some 
time in Lyons, and removed about 1865 to Paris, where 
his conferences in the church of Notre-Dame attracted 
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much attention, In September, 1869, he published, in 
a letter to the general of his order, a protest against the 
ultramontane doctrines and practices of the Roman 
Church, called forth by the Encyclical letter by which 
the pope had convened a general council. This protest 
caused a great commotion in the religious world. ‘Since 
Luther,” says Mr. Bigelow, “there has been no such 
signal revolt against the authority of the Romish hier- 
archy.” About October, 1869, he visited the United 
States. It appears that he has not formally separated 
from the communion of the Catholic Church. 

See notice of ‘‘ Father Hyacinthe and his Church,”’ in ‘‘ Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine” for January, 1870, (by JoHN BiGELow.) 

Hy-a-cin’thus, [Gr. ‘Yda«v6oc ; Fr. HYACINTHE, e’4’- 
sant’,| a beautiful Spartan youth, beloved by Apollo, by 
whom he was accidentally killed in a game of discus. 
The poets feigned that Apollo changed him into the 
flower called’ Hyacinth. 

Hy’a-dés, [Gr. ‘Yddec,] Anglicised as Hy’aps, nymphs 
of classic mythology, and daughters of Atlas. According 
to the poetic legend, they were changed into stars, and 
now form part of the constellation of Taurus. When 
they rose and set with the sun, it was regarded as a sign 
of rainy weather. 

Hy’att, (Joun,) a Calvinistic Methodist preacher, 
born in 1767, officiated in the Tabernacle, London. He 
published several volumes of sermons. Died in 1826. 

Hyb/re-as, [‘Y6péac,| an eminent Greek orator, a 
native of Caria, flourished about 40 B.c. 

Hyde, (ANNk,) a daughter of Lord Clarendon, was 
born in 1637. She was married about 1660 to the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. She was the mother of 
Queen Mary and Queen Anne. Died in 1671. 

See “Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,” by Louisa STUART 
CosTELLo. 

Hyde, (Epwarp.) See CLARENDON, EARL OF, 

Hyde, (HENRY.) See CLARENDON, EARL OF. 

Hyde, (LAWRENCE,) M.P., son of Sir Nicholas Hyde, 
distinguished himself by his successful efforts in pro- 
moting the escape of Charles II. after the battle of Wor- 
cester. The king passed one night in the house of 
Lawrence Hyde’s tenant, and thence was conducted by 
Hyde to the sea-shore. Died in 1682. 

Hyde, (LAwRENCE,) first Earl of Rochester, was the 
second son of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. He was 
an ultra Tory, and was the leader of the High-Church 
party in the reign of Charles II. He became first com- 
missioner of the treasury in 1679. At the accession 
of James II., in 1685, he was appointed lord treasurer, 
(prime minister.) Though extremely subservient to the 
policy of the king, he was removed from office in Decem- 
ber, 1686, because he would not turn Roman Catholic. 
After the flight of James II., Hyde gave his adhesion to 
William III. Died in 1711. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. i. chaps. ii. and iv., 
vol. ii. chaps. vi., ix., and x. 

Hyde, (Sir NicHoxas,) an English judge, born in 
1572, was the father of Lawrence Hyde, and uncle of the 
first Earl of Clarendon. He was appointed chief justice 
of the king’s bench in 1626, and presided when Sir John 
Eliot was unjustly condemned to prison. Died in 1631. 

Hyde, (THomaAs,) D.D., a learned English divine, born 
in Shropshire in 1636, became Archdeacon of Gloucester 
in 1678, professor of Arabic at Oxford in 1691, and regius 
professor of Hebrew in 1697. He excelled in Oriental 
languages, and was interpreter of the same to Charles 
IL., James IL, and William III. From 1665 to 1701 he 
was principal librarian of the Bodleian Library. He pub- 
lished a treatise on Chinese weights and measures, (1688,) 
and one on “Oriental Games,” (1694.) His principal 
work, a “ History of the Religion of the Ancient Per- 
sians and Magi,” in Latin, (1700,) displays a vast erudi- 
tion, and for a long time had a great reputation. “ The 
variety and novelty of its contents,” says Hallam, “gave 
this book a credit which in some degree it preserves; 
but Hyde was ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, 
and is said to have been often misled by Mohammedan 
authorities.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”) He wrote other works, and compiled dictiona- 
ries of the Persian and Turkish languages. Died in 1703. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’’ Woop, ‘‘ Athena Oxonienses.”” 
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Hyde de Neuville, héd deh nuh’vél’, (Jzan GuIL- 
LAUME,) a French politician, born in the department of 
Niévre in 1776. He was an active royalist during the 
republic and the empire. After the restoration he acted 
with the ultra royalists as a deputy in 1815, and was 
minister to the United States of North America from 1816 
to 1821. He was minister of the marine in the Mar- 
tignac cabinet for a short time in 1828. Died in 1857. 

Hyder, the German of Hypra, which see. 

Hyder-Alee or Hyder-Ali, hi/der 4’lee, [sometimes 
written, in French, HAiDER-ALI,] a celebrated Hind»o 
prince, born about 1718, entered the army of the Rajah 
of Mysore. His military talents procured his promotion 
to the command of an army, with which he captured Ban- 
galore and fought against the Mahrattas. About 1759, by 
a bold and successful coup d’éat, he obtained the chief 
power in Mysore, leaving his former master the title of 
rajah anda pension. The English, alarmed by his en- 
croachments, formed a league with the Mahrattas against 
him, (1766.) In the war that ensued, Hyder gained such 
advantages that the English sued for peace and entered 
into alliance with him, (1769.) In 1771 he was defeated 
by the piratical Mahrattas, the English having failed 
to aid him according to the treaty. MHaving made an 
alliance with the French and the Mahrattas against the 
English, he suddenly invaded the Carnatic in 1780, took 
several fortresses, defeated some detachments, and rav- 
aged the country almost to the walls of Madras. In 
1782 he was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote at Porto Novo, 
and died in the same year, leaving his throne to his son, 
Tippoo Sahib. Hyder was a Mussulman. Heis reputed 
the most able enemy the British have had to contend 
with in India. * 

See MEER Hussein Att KHAN Krrmaln, “‘ History of Hyder Ali,” 
(translated into English by CotongEt W. Mies, 1842;) F. Rosson, 
“Tite of Hyder-Ali,”’ 1786; M. Carpant, ‘‘Memorie sopra la Vita 
d’Hyder Ali,” 1784; Joskpu MicHaupb, “ Histoire du Progrés et de 
la Chute de l’Empire de Mysore,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1801. 

Hy’dra, [Gr. “Ydpa; Fr. Hypre, édr; Ger. Hyper, 
hee’der ; It. IpRA, ee’dRa,] a monster which infested the 
Lernean marsh and was destroyed by Hercules. It was 
said to have had nine heads. (See HERCULES.) 

Hydre. See Hypra. 

Hy-ge’ia or H¥-gi-ei/a, [Gr. ‘Yyiera; Fr. Hycir, 
e’zhe’, or HYGEE, e’zha’,| written also Hygea or Hygia, 
the goddess of health, in Greek mythology, said to be the 
daughter of Asclepias. She was represented as holding 
a cup in one hand, and in the other a serpent, drinking 
from the cup. 

Hygie or Hygée. See HycEta. 

Hy-gi/nus |Fr. Hycin, e’zhan’] became Bishop of 
Rome in 138 A.D., and died in 142. He is supposed to 
have been a Greek. 

Hy-gi/nus or Higinus, (CArus JuLtus,) a Roman 
grammarian, born in Spain or Alexandria. Originally 
a Slave, he was set free by Augustus Cesar, who gave 
him charge of the Palatine Library. He wrote a “ Com- 
mentary on Virgil,” and other esteemed works, which 
are lost. Other works bearing his name are extant, viz., 
“Mythological Fables,” and “ Poeticon Astronomicon,” 
but are supposed to have been written by a Hyginus 
who lived at a Jater date. 

See Bunre, ‘‘ Dissertatio de C. J. Hygini Vita et Scriptis,’’ 1846. 


Hyksos. See SHEPHERD KINGS. 

Hylander, hii-lan/der, (ANDERS,) a Swedish Orien- 
talist, born at Tunhem in 1750; died in 1830. 

Hylaret, he’la’ra’, (MAURICE,) a French monk and 
preacher, born at Angouléme in 1539, was a partisan of 
the League. Died in 1591. 

Hy/las, [Gr. “YAac,] a favourite of Hercules, whorn be 
accompanied in the Argonautic expedition. The Naiacls, 
enamoured with his beauty, drew him into the water, so 
that he was Jost to Hercules forever. 

Hyll, hil, (?) (ALBAN,) an English physician, who prac- 
tised in London with a high reputation. He wrote a 
“Commentary on Galen.” Died in 1559. ap 

Hyl/lus, [Gr. “YAAoc,] a son of Hercules and Dele 
was persecuted by Eurystheus, and after the SOF at 
his father was the leader of the Heracli‘dz. eo ; 4 
the Athenians, he invaded Peloponnesus, and defeate 
Eurystheus, whom he killed with his own Dane: 


eas k; ¢ ass; & hard; & as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; RX, trilled; 8as 2; th asin this. 


(tar See Explanations, p. 23-) 
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Hy’men or Hymenezeus, him-e-nee/us, [Gr. ‘Yujqv or 
‘Yuévaioc ; Fr. HyMEN, e’mén/, or HyMENEE, e’ma’nd’, | 
the god of marriage of the Greeks and Romans, was 
represented as a handsome youth, crowned with flowers, 
and holding a nuptial torch in his hand. According to 
one tradition, he was a son of Apollo and one of the 
Muses. Another account makes him the son of Bac- 
chus and Venus. 

Hymir, hi/mir, written also Bymer, [supposed to be 
derived from hamr, the “sea,”] the name of a great giant 
mentioned in the Norse mythology as the owner of a 
huge kettle, a mile deep, which Thor carried off, having 
first placed it over his head, so that he was entirely 
hidden by it. It was the same giant with whom Thor 
went a fishing and caught the World-serpent. 

See Tuorpe, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; MALLET, ‘‘ North- 
ern Antiquities,” vol. ii, Fable XXVIT 

Hywm/ni-a, [Gr. ‘Yuvia ; Fr. HyMnte, ém/ne’,] a sur- 
name of Diana, under which she was worshipped in 
Arcadia. 

Hymnie. See Hymnia. 

Hyndford, (JoHN CARMICHAEL,) EARL OF, a Scot- 
tish diplomatist, born in17o1. In 1741 he was employed 
with credit as ambassador to the Prussian court, and 
in 1744 was sent in the same capacity to Russia. After 
succeSsful efforts to terminate the war of the Austrian 
succession by a treaty of peace, he acted as envoy to 
Vienna in 1752. In 1764 he was appointed lord vice- 
admiral of Scotland. He died in 1767. 

Hypatia, hi-pa’she-a, [Gr. ‘Yraria; Fr. Hyparir, 
e’pa’te’,] a celebrated female philosopher and mathema- 
tician, born at Alexandria in the latter part of the fourth 
century. She was the daughter of Theon, and displayed 
even greater talents than this famous mathematician in 
the study of philosophy and the sciences. She pursued 
her studies with great assiduity, often studying late in the 
night. After having improved herself by travelling and 
attending lectures at Athens of the most distinguished 
teachers of philosophy, she returned to Alexandria, 
where she was invited by the magistrates of the city 
to teach philosophy. She favoured the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. She had many celebrated disciples, some 
of whom embraced Christianity and cherished through 
life feelings of friendship for her, although she con- 
tinued to worship the heathen deities of Greece. She 
was noted for her virtue, her beauty, her simplicity of 
dress, her accomplishments, and her strength of mind. 
Orestes, the prefect of Alexandria, admired her wisdom, 
and often availed himself of her counsels. Cyril, the 
Christian patriarch, and his fanatical monks, appear to 
have regarded Hypatia as the principal supporter of the 
old religion ; and at last their frenzy reached such a point 
that they tore her from her chariot as she was going to 
her schoo], and murdered her. This occurred in March, 
415 A.D. The works of Hypatia were destroyed when 
the Mohammedans burned the library of Alexandria. 
Among these were a “Commentary on Diophantus,” 
an “Astronomical Canon,” and a ‘Commentary on the 
Conics of Apollonius of Perga.” The titles of all her 
other works are lost. 


_ See TittEmonr, “‘ Mémoires ;? WERNSDORF, “ Quatre Disserta- 
. EEA ins F : 4 < 
tions sur Hypatie ;” Cuaries Kincstey’s historical romance entitled 


“ Hypatia.” 

Hypatie. See Hyparra. 

Hy-per’bo-lus, [‘Yxép6oroc,] an Athenian dema- 
gogue, born about 450 B.c., was a leader of the demo- 
cratic party after the death of Cleon. He was ostracised 
by a coalition of Nicias and Alcibiades in 415. Died 
about 410 &B.c. 

Hypéride. _See Hyprripes. 

Hy-per-i’dés, [ Gr. 'Yrepeidne or ‘Yrepidyc ; Fr. Hypt- 
RIDE, e’pa’réd’,] a famous Athenian orator, was the 
son of Glaucippus, and a pupil of Plato. He was iden- 
tified with the party that opposed Philip of Macedon. 
After the battle of Chaerone’a, (338 3.c.,) he proposed 
to recall the exiles, to liberate the slaves, and to take 
other vigorous measures, which were adopted, and _pro- 
cured peace on favourable terms. Waving refused to 
touch the gold with which Harpalus corrupted other 
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orators of Athens, he was chosen to conduct the prose- 
cution against Demosthenes for his share in that trans- 
action. Hyperides was put to death by Antipater in 
322. Cicero ranks him next to Demosthenes; and other 
ancient critics agree that his eloquence'was of the highest 
order. He is the only one of the Ten Orators of Athens 
whose orations have all been lost. 

See Prurarcu, ‘‘ Vita Decem Oratorum ;” Grote, ‘‘ History of 
Greece ;’’ Cicero, ‘‘ Brutus,” ‘* De Oratore,”’ and “‘ Orator ;”? Kizss- 
LING, ‘‘ De Hyperide Oratore Attico,” 1737 ; QuUINTILIAN, book xii. ; 
‘THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.” 

Hy-per-i/on, (or hi-pee’re-gn,) [Gr. ‘Yzepioy,] in 
Greek mythology, the name of a Titan, a son of Uranus 
and Ge, (or Terra,) and the father of Aurora and Helios. 
In Homer, Hyperion is a name of the sun. 

Hy-pe’ri-us, [Dutch pron. he-pa’re-iis,] (ANDRE GrE- 
RARD,) an eminent Protestant theologian, born at Ypres 
in 1511. He was professor of theology at Marburg from 
1542 to 1564. Among his works are “De Formandis 
Concionibus sacris,” (“On the Composition of Ser- 
mons,” 15§55,) and ‘‘ De Theologo seu de Ratione Studii 
theologici,” (“On the Theologian, or on the Method of 
Theological Study,” 1556.) Died in 1564. 

See Wi_nHeLM WILLE, “‘ Programma de A. Hyperio Hassorum 
Theologo,” 1788; Bayte, ‘* Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Hy-perm-nes’tra, [Gr. ‘Yrepuvjotpa; Fr. HyPERM- 
NESTRE, e’pérm/‘néstk’,| one of the DANarpgs, which 
see. 

HyYp’si-clés, [‘YyxAjc,] a Greek mathematician of 
an uncertain epoch, is supposed to have lived at Alex- 
andria in the second century. He wrote a treatise 
“On the Right Ascension of the Constellations of the 
Zodiac,” which is extant. He is regarded by some as 
the author of the fourteenth and fifteenth books of the 
“Elements” of Euclid. According to Delambre, he 
lived about 146 B.C. 

Hyp-sip’y-le, [Gr. ‘YyuriAn,| a queen of Lemnos, 
who, according to tradition, saved the life of her father 
when the other women of the island killed their husbands 
and male relations. She was afterwards sold into slavery 
by the Lemnian women. 

See Lempriere’s “ Classical Dictionary.” 


Hyrcean. See Hyrcanus. 

Hyr-ca’nus [Gr. ‘Ypxavoc ; Fr. HyRCAN, 6R’k6n’] T, 
(JOHN,) high-priest of the Jews, was the son of Simon 
Maccabeus, whom he succeeded in 135 B.c. After the 
death of Antiochus Sidetes, 130 B.c., he conquered the 
Idumeans and destroyed the city of Samaria. Though 
educated as a Pharisee, in the latter part of his life he 
favoured their rivals the Sadducees. He died in the 
year 103, leaving his office to his son Aristobu’lus. 

See Josrpuus, “‘ History of the Jews;’? Apocryphal Book of 
Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus II, high-priest of the Jews, succeeded his 
father, Alexander Jannzeus, in 76 B.c. His brother Aristo- 
bu’/lus having usurped the regal power, Hyrcanus, who 
was a weak prince, appealed to the Roman Pompey, 
who restored him to the throne and priesthood. An- 
tigonus, son of Aristobulus, with the aid of the Parthians, 
deposed Hyrcanus about 38 B.c., and was soon after 
supplanted by Herod, who married Mariamne, the grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus, and put the latter to death, 30 B.c. 

See Josepnus, ‘‘ History of the Jews.” 

Hyrtl, héér’t’], (JosEPH,) an able anatomist, born at 
Eisenstadt, Hungary, in 1811. He became professor of 
anatomy in Viennain 1845. He published, besides other 
works, a ‘‘ Text-Book of Human Anatomy,” (“ Lehrbuch 
der Anatomie des Menschen,” 2 vols., 1847,) which has 
been adopted by the German universities as a standard. 

Hystaspe. See HysraspEs. 

Hys-tas’pés, [Gr.'Yoréonne ; Fr. Hysraspr, és’ tsp’; 
Persian, GusHrAsp,] a satrap of Persia, and the father 
of Darius I., lived about 550 B.c. He is said to have 
been the first who introduced into Persia the learning 
of the Indian Brahmans. According to one account, he 
was the chief of the Magians, which accords with the 
Persian tradition that Gushtasp patronized the religion 
of Zoroaster. (See GusHrAspP.) 

Hywell. See Howe i THE Goon, 


LACCHUS 
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I-ac/ehus, [Gr. Iaxyoc,] a surname or synonym of 
BACCHUS, which see. 

I-am/be, [Gr. ’léu87,] a servant-maid of Metanira, 
Queen of Eleusis, was said to be a daughter of Pan. By 
her jokes or tricks she amused Ceres when the latter 
was in distress. Iambic poetry is supposed to have 
derived its name from her. 

Iamblichus. See JAMBLICHUS. 

T-ap’e-tus, [Gr. ‘lazeroc; Fr. Jaret, zha’pa’,] in classic 
mythology, a Titan, and a son of Uranus. He was the 
father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetheus, and Mencetius. 
He is by some considered to be the same as the Japheth 
ef Scripture. Tapetus was regarded by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans as the ancestor of the human race,* 
and, according to Scripture, the descendants of Japheth 
inhabited the “isles of the Gentiles,” (Genesis x. 5,) 
which would seem to signify the numerous islands along 
the coasts of Europe and Asia Minor, and probably 
also the adjacent portions of the two continents ; in other 
words, all that part of the world with which the early 
Greeks were acquainted. 

I-a’si-on {Gr. ‘Iaciwv] or I-a’si-us, a fabulous son of 
Jupiter and Electra, (or of Minos and Corythus.) He 
is said to have been beloved by Ceres, who bore him a 
son, Plutus, the god of riches. 

Ibarra, e-Bar’ra, (JOAQUIN,) a Spanish printer, born 
at Saragossa in 1725, carried on business in Madrid. 
He was distinguished for the perfection of his publica- 
tions, especially for his editions of ‘ Don Quixote,” (1780,) 
and a Spanish version of Sallust, (1772.) Died in 1785. 

I’bas, a Syrian priest of the fifth century, acted a 
prominent part in the disputes about Nestorianism. He 
was chosen Bishop of Edessa in 436 A.D. At the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, in 449, he was deposed on the charge of 
favouring the Nestorians; but he was reinstated by the 
Council of Chalcedony in 451. Died in 457. 

Ib’bet-son, (Mrs. AGNES,) an English botanist, born 
in London in 1757. She investigated the structure of 
plants, and wrote botanical papers which were inserted 
in Nicholson’s “ Journal” and the “ Philosophical Maga- 
zine,” (r809-17.) Died in 1823. 

Ibbetson, (Jutius C4sAr,) an English landscape- 
painter, born at Scarborough, copied and imitated with 
success the works of Berghem. He wrote an “ Accidence 
or Gamut of Oil-Painting for Beginners.” Died in 1817. 

Ib’bot, (BENJAMIN,) an English divine, born near 
Swaffham, in Norfolk, in 1680. He became chaplain 
to George I. in 1716, and prebendary of Westminster 
in 1724. He delivered the Boyle lectures in 1713-14. 
Died in 1725. Two volumes of his sermons were pub- 
lished in 1726. 

See Dr. S. Crarke, ‘ Life of Benjamin Ibbot.”’ 


Iberville, d’, de’bér’vél’, (LEMOINE or LEMOYNE,) 
a Canadian navigator, born at Montreal in 1642, distin- 
guished himself in many actions against the English. 
He commanded a vessel sent by the French government 
to explore the mouth of the Mississippi, which he dis- 
covered in March, 1699. He ascended the river, and 
built a fort on its border. Died at Havana in 1706. 

Ibi, ee’bee, (SINIBALDO,) an Italian painter, a pupil 
of Perugino, was born at Perugia, and flourished between 
1505 and 1528. * 

IBN, ib’n, an Arabic word signifying “son,” and 


forming a part of many names; as, IBN-HANRBAL, the | 


“son of Hanbal,” ete. It is often written Bev; as, ALI- 
Bren-Apf-TAurs, for ALEE-InN-ABEE (-ABf) -TALIR. 
Ibn-Abeet(-Abi)-Yakoob,(or -Y’akfib,) tb’n 4’bee 
ya/koob’ (Abool-Faraj, 4’/bdool far’4j,) otherwise called 
An-Nadeem (-Nadim)-Mohammed-Ibn-Ishak, 4n- 
n4-deem’ mo-ham/med Yb’n is-hak’, an Arabian writer, 
chiefly known as the author of a valuable catalogue of 
books in the Arabic language, with brief and excellent 


* See Horace, lib. i., Carmen 3, inwhich the phrases “Gens hu- 
mana’’ and “‘ Iapeti genus’”’ are used almost synonymously. 
+ See note on page 35. 


€as hk; cass; & hard; £as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; 3asz; thas in ¢his. 


notices of their authors. Nothing is known of his life, 
except that he wrote in the latter part of the tenth century. 
Ibn-Al-Atseer, (-Atsyr,) fb’n 4] 4t-seer’, (Abool- 
Hassan-Alee, or Aboul (-Abiil) -Hassan-Ali, 4’bool 
has’san a’lee,) surnamed AZ-ED-DEEN, (AZZEDDYN,) (Ze. 
the “Splendour of Religion,”) an Arabian historian, born: 
in Mesopotamia about 1160, became a citizen of Mosul. 
He excelled in the science of prophetic traditions, and 
had great knowledge of history, as appears by his 
Complete Chronicle from the origin of the world to 
his own time. Died in 1233. 
See Hajt-Kuatrau, ‘“ Lexicon Bibliographicum ;?? Von HAMMER- 
Purcsvatt, ‘‘ Literaturgeschichte der Araber.”’ 
Ibn-Al-Atseer (or -Al-Atsyr)-Nasr-Allah, fb’n 4l- 
At-seer’ nas’r 4l/]4h, written also Alatyr and Alatir, an 
Arabian writer, a brother of the preceding, was born at 
Jezeereh-Benee-Omar, on the Tigris, in 1162. He visited 
the court of Saladin, who engaged him as vizier to his 
son and heir, Melik-Afdhal. He was eminent for his learn. 
ing, and wrote a treatise on Prosody, and other works. 
See Inn-KHALLIKAN, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary.’’ 


Ibn-Bajah. See AVENPACE. 

Ibn-Batuta. See BarooraH. 

Ibn-Doreid, ib’n do’rad’, (or do’rid’,) a celebratea 
Arabian poet, born at Bassorah in 838 A.D. He culti- 
vated various kinds of poetry with distinguished success. 
Died at Bagdad in 933. 

Ibn-Hanbal, ib’n han’bal, (Ahmed, 4H’med,) the 
founder of the fourth sect of orthodox Mohammedans, 
was born at Bagdad (or, as some say, at Meru) in the 
year of the Hejrah 164. He attained a great reputation 
for virtue and knowledge of the traditions of Mohammed. 
He received many traditions from Shafei, with whom he 
was intimate. For his refusal to acknowledge the Koran 
to have been created, he was scourged and imprisoned 
by the caliph Motassem. He died at Bagdad in a.p. 
855. The sect became very numerous after his death. 

See Satx’s “‘ Koran.” 


Ibn-Haukal. See HAUKAL. 

Ibn-Ishak, (or -IshAq,) ib’n is-hak’, an Arabian his- 
torian, who, at the request of the caliph Al-Mansoor, 
wrote a life of Mohammed the prophet. He is an elo- 
quent but not a trustworthy writer. Died in 768 a.p. 

See SprenGER, “Life of Mohammad,” p. 69 e¢ seg. 

Ibn-Khak4n, (or -Khacan.) See ArL-FATH. 

Ibn-Khaldoon, (-—Khaldoun or -Khaldtin,) tb’n 
Kal/doon’ (Walee-ed-Deen- (or Waly -Eddyn- ) 
Aboo-Zeid-Abd-er-Rahman, wi/lee ed-deen’ 4’b60 
zid Abd-er-rah’mAn,) a celebrated Arabian historian, born 
at Tunis in 1332. Heremoved to Cairo, where he distin- 
guished himself by his uprightness as a judge, and was 
chosen chief of the Cadees (Cadis) of the sect of Malek- 
ites in 1384. Afterwards, while on a journey to Syria, 
he was made prisoner by Taimoor, (the famous Tamer- 
Jane,) by whom he was treated with great kindness and 
respect. His principal work is a valuable ‘History of 
the Arabs, Persians, and Berbers, with Preliminary 
Observations,” which was recently published in France. 
“We cannot but conceive, in reading this,” says Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, “a very high idea of his judgment, 
sagacity, and erudition, and of the great variety of his 
knowledge.” Died in 1406. 

See his Autobiography, published in the ‘f Journal Asiatique”’ of 


1844; SILVESTRE DE SAcy, ‘* Chrestomathie Arabe ;”’ Casrri, ‘‘ Bibli- 
otheca Arabico- Hispana.” 


Ibn-Khallikan, tb’n K4lle-kAn’, written also Ebn- 
KhalicAn or -Khilcan, (GShems-ed-Deen (or -Eddin) 
Abool- (Aboul- or Abifil-) Abb&as-Ahmed, shéms 
ed-deen’ 4/b00l 4b/bas’ 4u’/med,) a celebrated Arabian 
historian, born at Arbela in 1211. He became grand 
Cadee (Cadi) of Damascus about 1261. His chief work 
is a ‘Biographical Dictionary of Famous ales 
which contains over eight hundred articles. A” Eng tie 
translation of it was begun by Mr. Slane, the iA vou 
of which was published in 1841. Died in 1282. 


(Way See Explanations, Pp. 23.). 
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Ibn-Koteybah or Abdallah-Ibn-Koteybah, 4b- 
dal’/lah ib’n ko-ta’bah or ko-ti’bah, written also Cotey- 
bah and Qotaybah, an Arabian historian and critic, born 
at Bagdad in 828 a.p.; died in 889. 

See [pn-KHALLIKAN, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary.’’ 

Ibn-Maimoon, (-Maimfin or -Maimoun.) 
MAIMONIDES. 

Ibn-Rosched, (or -Roshd.) 

Ibn-Sina. See AVICENNA. 

Ibn-Tofail, (-Tofayl.) See Anoo-BEKR-IBN-TOFAIL 

Ibnul-Abbar. See KopHAEE. 

Ibn-Yoonas, (-Younas or -Y‘inas,) {b’n yoo’nas, 
sometimes spelled Ibn-Younis, (Alee- (or Ali-) Ibn- 
Abderrahman, 4’lee {b’n Abd-er-y4h’m4n,) one of the 
most eminent Arabian astronomers, was born 1n 979 A.D. 
He made at Cairo a series of observations, the results of 
which he published in a work called the ‘‘ Table of Ibn- 
Yoonas.” Died in 1008. 

Ibn-Zohr. See AVENZOAR. 

Ibraheem, (Ibrahim,) written also Ibrahym, the 
Arabic name of the patriarch ABRAHAM, which see. 

Ibraheem, (Ibrahim,*) ib-r4-heem’, thirteenth caliph 
of the Omeyyad dynasty, was the son of Waleed (Walid) 
I, He began to reign in Damascus in 744 A.D., and a 
few months after was deposed by Merwan. The Arab 
historians disagree respecting his subsequent fate. 

Ibraheem (Ibrahim) I, (Aboo-Abdallah, 4’boo 
Ab-dallah,) founder of the dynasty of Aglabides in Africa, 
was the son of Aglab, and a native of Arabia. About 
S00 A.D. he was appointed Governor of Africa by Haroun- 
al-Raschid. After the death of the latter, (808,) Ibraheem 
assumed the royal power. Died about 813. 

Ibraheem (Ibrahim) I.,a Turkish Sultan, brother 
of Amurath IV., was proclaimed in 1640, at the age of 
twenty-three. His cruelty and other vices excited against 
him a powerful and successful conspiracy, by which he 
was deposed and strangled in 1648 or 1649. He was 
succeeded by his son, Mahomet IV. 

Ibraheem (Ibrahim) IT., Emperor of Hindostan, the 
son of Iskander, began to reign in 1517, being the third 
of the Afghan dynasty. He was a very unpopular ruler, 
In 1526 the Mogul Baber invaded India, a battle was 
fought at Paniput, where Ibraheem was defeated and 
killed, and the Mogul dynasty was established in India. 

Ibraheem, (Ibrahim,) a favourite of Sultan Solyman 
IT., was a Genoese by birth, and was taken to Constan- 
tinople by pirates in his infancy. He became grand 
vizier about 1523, and signalized his courage in the war 
against Hungary in 1527. He was put to death, at the 
instigation of the Sultana, in 1535. 

Ibraheem, (Ibrahim,) born at Aleppo, was the most 
eminent among the Ottoman jurists. His fame rests upon 
a great work styled the ‘‘ Confluence of the Seas,” (“ Mul- 
teka al-Abhar,”) which is a complete code of laws. Died 
in 1549. 

Ibraheem, (Ibrahim,) Pasha of Egypt, the son of 
Mehemet Alee, (Ali,) was born in Rumelia in 1789, He 
conquered the Wahabees, in Arabia, about 1818. In 
1824 he commanded an army and fleet which Mehemet 
Alee sent against the Greeks. Having landed in the 
Morea with 10,000 men in 1825, he took several towns 
and committed many atrocities. The success of the allies 
at Navarino and the French invasion of the Morea forced 
him to retire to Egypt in 1828. In a war waged between 
the Viceroy of Egypt and the Sultan, Ibrdaheem took 
Aleppo and defeated the Turks in a great battle at 
Konieh, in Syria, in 1832. His victorious progress was 
arrested by the intervention of the European powers in 
1833. Died in 1848. 

See Lazar, ‘‘ L’ Egypte, ancienne et moderne.”’ 

Ibraheem (Ibrahim) Bey, a famous Mameluke 
chief, born in Circassia about 1735. He went to Egypt 


See 


See AVERROES, 


* The Arabic texts are by no means uniform in regard to the 
penultima of this name; it is often made short, but, if we mistake 
not, more frequently long, as given above. It is proper, however, to 
remark that a single instance of the insertion of the Alif (the sign of 
the long vowel) ought to outweigh several omissions, as the latter 
might more easily be the result of neglect or haste, The frequent 
omission of the Jong vowel in the manuscript of writers who are 
generally correct, merely proves that the insertion is not deemed 
absolutely indispensable. Its omission may be compared to the 
neglecting to dot one’s 2s in writing English,—a fault, undoubtedly, but 
a fault often committed by writers otherwise remarkable for accuracy, 


in his youth, and entered the service of Mohammed Bey. 
After the death of the latter, Ibraheem shared with Moorad 
Bey the sovereignty of Egypt. When Bonaparte invaded 
Egypt in 1798 and defeated Moorad, Ibraheem retired 
to Syria. In 1800 he took part against the French at 
Cairo, etc., and, after they evacuated Egypt, was again 
Governor of Cairo, until supplanted by Mehemet Alee. 
Died in 1816. 

Ibraheem (Ibrahim) Effendi, (éf-fén’dee,) a learned 
Turk, who was born about 1640, and filled considerable 
offices at Constantinople. He was converted to Chris- 
tianity, was baptized in 1671, retired to Venice, and as- 
sumed the name of Paul Antonio Effendi. He translated 
several books of the Bible into Arabic. Died in 1697. 

Ibraheem (Ibrahim) Khan-Ogli,(o’glee,) was grand 
vizier of Turkey when Mahomet I. died, in 1421. He 
took measures to secure the succession of Mahomet’s 
son, Amurath II., who was then absent from the capital. 
To reward this service, Amurath gave him the title of 
Khan, with hereditary privileges which made his family 
the first in the empire. 

Ibrahim. See [prAHEEM. 

Ibrahym. See IprAHEEM. 

Ib’¥-cus, [’16vKo¢,] a Greek lyric poet, born at Rhe- 
gium, in Italy, flourished about 560 B.c., and passed part 
of his life at Samos. His poems, which were chiefly 
love-songs, are lost, except a few fragments. He was 
the fifth lyric poet of the Alexandrian canon, and had 
a high reputation. He is said to have been killed by 
robbers. His death has furnished the subject of one 
of the finest of Schiller’s minor poems, ‘Die Kraniche 
des Ibycus.” 

Iga. See Isa. 

Icard, e’kar’, (CHARLES,) a French Protestant min- 
ister and writer, born in Languedoc in 1636, He was 
driven into exile by persecution in 1682, and settled at 
Bremen in 1688. 

Icare. See ICARus. 

I-ca/ri-us, [Gr. “Ixapuoc,| also called Icarus, an Athe- 
nian, to whom Bacchus is said to have taught the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. He was killed by some shepherds, to 
whom he had given wine and who suspected that he had 
poisoned them. ‘The legend adds that he was changed 
into the constellation Bostes. 

Icarius, a Lacedzmonian, the father of Penelope. 
He urged her to remain at Sparta after she was married 
to Ulysses ; but she preferred to follow her husband. 

Ic’a-rus, [Gr. “Ixapoc; Fr. ICARE, e’kar’,] son of Dee- 
dalus, with whom, according to the Greek mythology, 
he was imprisoned in the Labyrinth of Crete. Having 
attempted to fly by means of artificial wings made with 
wax, they were melted by his approaching too near the 
sun, and he fell into the sea, near the island of Samos, 
which received from him the name of the Icarian Sea. 

Iccius, ik’she-us, a,Roman philosopher, lived about 
30 B.C., and was a friend of Horace, who addressed to 
him an epistle and an ode. : 

Icher, e’shair’, (PirrRRreE,) a French physician and 
Hellenist, born at Montpellier m 1658; died in 1713. 

I-cil/i-us, (Luctus,) a Roman tribune, who was affi- 
anced to the celebrated Virginia. He was elected tribune 
of the people in 456 B.c., and favoured the cause of the 
plebeians. He was one of the leaders of the successful 
revolt against the Decemviri about 450 B.C. 

See Nizsuur, “ History of Rome.” 

Ic-ti/nus, ['Ixtivoc,] a celebrated Grecian architect, 
who flourished about 450 B.c. He built several grand 
temples, among which was that of Apollo Epicurius in 
Arcadia. The most memorable monument of his genius 
is the Parthenon of Athens, built by order of Pericles. 
Callicrates was associated with Ictinus as architect of 
this edifice, which is probably the most perfect speci- 
men of Grecian architecture in any age. Its length was 
227 feet and its breadth about 100, (See CALLICKATES,) 

See Pausanias, book viii. 4 

Tewara. See ISwARA, 

I’da, [Fr. Ip, éd,] Countess of Boulogne, born about 
1040, was the mother of Godfrey of Bouillon, crusader 
and King of Jerusalem. She was eminent for wisdom 
and piety. Died in 1113. 


See Bariuxt, “‘ Vies des Saints.” 
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Idace., See Ipactus. 

Idacius, e-da/she-us, [Fr. IDAcr, e’d&ss’,] a Spanish 
chronicler, born at Camego about the end of the fourth 
century. He became Bishop of Chaves, (Aquz Flavia) 
in Portugal. He was author of a “Chronicon” of the 
period from 379 to 468 a.D., which was printed in Paris 
by Sirmond in 1619. 

See N. Anronto, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

I’das, [Gr. “Idac,] a son of Aphareus, took part in the 
Argonautic expedition, and was renowned for valour. 
Idas and his brother Lynceus having quarrelled with 
the Dioscu’ri, Idas killed Castor, and was in turn killed 
by Pollux. 

IdeliSeesIDA. 

Ideler, ee’deh-ler, (CHRISTIAN Lupwic,) a Prussian 
astronomer and linguist, born near Perleberg in 1766. 
He was appointed in 1816 tutor to the princes William 
Frederick and Charles, and in 1821 became professor at 
the Berlin University. He was the author of “ Historical 
Researches on the Astronomical Observations of the 
Ancients,” (1806,) “On the Calendar of Ptolemy,” and 
other similar treatises. He was a member of the French 
Institute, and the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Died 
in Berlin in 1846. 

Ideler, (JuLius Lupwic,) a physician, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Berlin in 1809. He published 
“Meteorology of the Ancient Greeks and Romans,” 
(1832,) “Hermapion, or Rudiments of the Hieroglyphic 
Literature of Ancient Egypt,” (1841,) and other anti- 
quarian treatises. Died in 1842. 

Ideler, (KARL WILHELM,) a Prussian physician, born 
in 1795, lived in Berlin. He is known as a writer on 
mental maladies. 

Ides, ee’dés, (EVERARD IsBRANTZ,) a German travel- 
Jer, born in Holstein about 1660. He was sent to Pekin 
by Peter the Great in 1692 to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce, and returned in 1694. A narrative of his journey, 
published in 1704, is a work of some merit. 

Idman, id’man, (NILs,) a Swedish philologist, pub- 
lished in 1778 ‘f Researches on the Finnish People, and 
the Relations between the Finnish Language and the 
Greek.” 

Idoménée. See IDOMENEUS. 

I-dom/e-neus, [Gr. Idouevetc ; Fr. IDOMENEE, e’do’- 
ma‘nda’,| King of Crete, a semi-fabulous Greek hero, said 
to be a grandson of Minos. According to Homer, he 
fought bravely at the siege of Troy. Having been ex- 
pelled from Crete by his subjects, he went to Italy and 
founded a city. 

Idomeneus, [Gr. *Idoevei¢,] a Greek historian, born 
at Lampsacus, lived about 300 B.c. He was a friend and 
disciple of Epicurus. His works are not extant. 

See Vosstus, “De Historicis Greecis.”? 

Iduna, e-doo’n4, or Idun, sometimes written Idun- 
na, [etymology doubtful,] in the Norse mythology, the 
goddess of immortality, who keeps a casket of apples, of 
which if the gods partake they never grow old. (See 
Tuiasst.) Iduna is said to be the wife of Bragi, the god 
of poetry, who in one sense may be said to possess the 
gift of immortality. 

See Tuorpe’s “ Northern Mythology,’? vol. i. 


Iefremoff or Iefremov. See YEFREMOF. 

Ienichen. See JENICHEN. 

Iermak. See YERMAK. 

Iezdedjerd. See YEZDEJERD. 

Iffland, iffflant, (AUGUST WILHELM,) a celebrated 
German actor and dramatist, born at Hanover in 1759. 
He became director of the National Theatre at Berlin in 
1796, and in 1811 was appointed director-general of the 
royal plays. Among his most popular dramas are “The 
Hunters,” (“Die Jager,”) “The Advocates,” and “ The 
Old Bachelors,” (‘Die Hagestolzen.”) He also pub- 
lished several treatises on the dramatic art, “It is 
impossible,” says Madame de Staél, “to have more 
originality than Iffland; and he is as superior in the 
theory as in the practice of his art.” Died in 1814. 


See his ‘‘ Autobiography”’ in the first volume of his Dramas, 18 
vols., 1798-1809; J. L. Formey, “A. W. Iffland’s Krankheits- 
geschichte,”? 1814; Kunz, ‘‘Aus dem Leben zweier Schauspieler : 
Iffland’s und Devrient’s,” 1838. 


Igdrasil, (Yggdrasil.) See OnIN. z 
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Iglesias de la Casa, e-gla’se-As d& 14 ka’sA, (Joss,) 


_a Spanish poet, born at Salamanca in 17533 died in 1791. 


See LonGrevtow’s ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Ignace. See IGNATIUS. 

Ignarra, én-yar’r4, (NiccoLd,) an Italian antiquary 
and priest, born near Naples in 1728, was a’good clas- 
sical scholar. He became professor of divinity in the 
Royal University of Naples in 1771, director of the royal 
printing-office in 1782, and preceptor of the prince Fran- 
cis de Bourbon in 1784, He wrote, besides other works, 
an esteemed commentary “De Palestra Neapolitana,” 
(1770.) Died in 1808. 

See Casratpt, ‘‘Ignarre Vita,”’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Opuscoli,”’ 1807. 

Ignatius, ig-na’she-us, [Gr. “lyvarwe; Fr. IGNACE, 
én’yass’; Ger. Icnaz, ig-nats’; It. Ienazro, én-yat’se-o, | 
surnamed THEOPH’ORUS, one of the earliest Christian 
Fathers, and one of the most eminent among the imme- 
diate successors of the apostles, is supposed to have 
been a native of Syria. About 67 a.pD. he became bishop 
or minister of the church of Antioch by the appointment 
of Saint Peter, or, according to some writers, of Saint 
John. He had filled this station acceptably about forty 
years, when the emperor. Trajan began a persecution 
of the Christians. Ignatius was brought before Trajan 
at Antioch, and, refusing to renounce his religion, was 
condemned, and suffered martyrdom at Rome in 107, 
being exposed to wild beasts in the amphitheatre. His 
epistles to the Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrneans, and 
to Polycarp are extant, and are regarded as precious 
memorials of the primitive Church. In one of his last 
epistles he wrote, ‘‘ Now I begin to be a disciple : I weigh 
neither visible nor invisible things, that I may win Christ !” 

See Cave, “ Historia Literaria;’’ Pearson, “‘ Vindicie Ignatianz,”’ 
Cambridge, 1672; W. Cureton, ‘‘ Vindiciz Ignatianz, or the Genu- 
ine Writings of Saint Ignatius vindicated from the Charge of Heresy,”” 
8vo, 1846; Co#TLosquEr, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Ignace, Evéque d’ Antioch,” 
1857; Mrs. JAmzson, ‘‘ History of Sacred and Legendary Art.’’ 

Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, born in 799 
A.D., was the son of the emperor Michael Curopalates. 
When the latter was deposed, Ignatius entered a monas- 
tery, and became eminent for piety and wisdom. In 846 
he was raised to the dignity of patriarch. Eleven years 
after, he was banished and cruelly treated for his opposi- 
tion to Bardas, an uncle of Michael III., who appointed 
in his place the ambitious Photius. The schism between 
the Greek and Roman Churches began while Photius 
was in office, and has continued ever since that time. In 
867 the emperor Basilius reinstated Ignatius, who as- 
sembled in 869 an cecumenical council at Constantinople, 
which condemned Photius and his party. Died in 877. 

See Davin Niceras, ‘‘ Vita S. Ignatii,’’ 1604. 


Ignatius Loyola. See Loyo.a. 

Igor (ee’gor) I, third Grand Duke of Russia, a son 
of Rurik, was born about 875, amd succeeded Oleg in 
912 A.D. He led an expedition against Constantinople in 
941, and compelled the Greek emperor to sue for peace, 
which was granted by a treaty in 945. Igor was killed 
in an ambuscade in 945. After his death his widow Olga 
was converted to Christianity. 

See Sotovisr, “‘ Histoire de Russie.”’ 


Igor IL, or Igor Olgovitch, Grand Prince of Russia, 
began to reign at Kief about 1145. His claim was con- 
tested by Iziaslaf, who defeated him in 1146. Igor was 
confined in’a convent, and assassinated in 1147. 

See Karamzin, “Histoire de Russie.” 


Ihre, ee’reh, (JOHAN,) a Swedish scholar, eminent in 
philology, born at Lund in 1707, graduated with the 
highest honour at Upsalin1730. After visiting France, 
England, etc., he returned to Upsal and became professor 
of poetry and of theology in the university of that place. 
In 1738 he obtained the chair of belles-lettres and political 
science, which he occupied about forty years, acquiring 
great celebrity as a lecturer and anithar: In 1769 he 
published his “ Swedish Glossary,” (‘Glossarium Suio- 
gothicum,”) a monument of his immense learning and 
critical sagacity, containing a philosophic treatise on the 
filiation of languages, besides remarks on the baigin 
He also wrote severa 
tions, and is justly 
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ranked among the best critics of the eightee 
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In 1759 he was decorated with the order of the Polar 
Star. Died in 1780. 

See Fioperus, “ Parentation 6fver J. Ihre,” 1781 ; Geze.tus, 
“ Biographiskt-Lexicon Ofver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 

Thre, (THoMaS,) a Swedish writer, father of the pre- 
ceding, born at Wisby in 1659; died in 1720. 


: See T. Rup#n, “‘ Trognas Strid och Seger, Likpredikan 6fver T. 
ire; 


1720, 

Iken, ee’ken, (CONRAD,) a German theologian, born 
at Bremen in 1689. He became professor of theology at 
Bremen, and wrote, besides other works, ‘“\Antiquitates 
Hebraice,” (1730.) Died in 1753. 

Iken, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH,) a German religious 
writer, born at Neuenkirchen in 1791; died in 1820. 

Iidefonse. See ILDEFONSO. 

Il-de-fon’so, [Lat. ILpeFon’sus; Fr. ILDEFONSE, 
l-deh-foNs’,] SAINT, a Spanish prelate, born at Toledo 
in 607 A.D., was a pupil of Saint Isidore. He became 
Archbishop of Toledo in 658, He wrote, besides several 
theological treatises, a continuation of Saint Isidore’s 
work ‘De Viris illustribus.”” Died in 669. 

See Crxina, “ Vita Ildefonsi ;”? Grecorio Mayans, “ Vida de S. 
Ildefonso,”’ 1727. 

Ilepooshin or Ilepouschin, il-e-poo’shén, a Rus- 
sian poet of the present age, lived near Saint Petersburg. 
He wrote pastoral poems. 

Tigen, il’gen, (KARL DAvID,) a distinguished philolo- 
gist, born in Prussian Saxony in 1763. He became in 
1794 professor of the Oriental languages at Jena. His 
principal works are entitled ‘“ Hymni Homerici,” and 
‘“‘Convivial Songs of the Greeks,” (‘ Scholia sive Car- 
mina convivialia Greecorum.”) Died in 1834. 

See F. C. Krarrt, ‘‘ Vita C. D. Igeni,”’ 1837; R. STERN, “‘ Nar- 
ratio de C. D. Igenio,’’ 1839; “Ilgeniana: Erimnerungen an Dr, C, 
D. Iigen,”’ Leipsic, 1853. 

Tlia. See RHEA SILVIA. 

I-lith-¥-i’a or Bileithyia, [Gr. EvAei@uia,| written 
also Bleithyia and Hleutho, a Greek goddess, who 
presided over birth. Though originally distinct from 
Diana, (Artemis,) she seems later to have become identi- 
fied with her. (See Lucina.) 

Tlive, i/liv, ? (JAcoB,) an English printer, who became 
noted by his fictitious Book of Jasher,” (1751,) which he 
pretended to have translated from Alcuin. Died in 1763. 

Illescas, él-yés’/k4s, (GONSALVO,) a Spanish monk, 
wrote a “ History of the Popes,” (1570.) Died in 1580. 

Tilgen, il’gen, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
Protestant divine, born at Chemnitz in 1786, wrote sev- 
eral works, and edited a journal at Leipsic. Died in 1844. 

Dlyricus. See FRANCOWI‘?Z. 

Iimoni, il-mo/nee, (IMMANUEL,) a Finnish physician, 
born in 1797, wrote “Contributions to the History of the 
Nosology of the North,” (3 vols., 1846-53.) Died in 1856. 

lus, [Gr. “IAoc,] the founder of Hium, (Llion,) or Troy, 
was a son of TRos, (which see.) 

Imad-ed-Deen, (-Eddyn or -Bddin,) e-m&d’ ed- 
deen’, (7.2. the “Pillar of Religion,”) (Mohammed, 
mo-ham/méd,) surnamed AL-KareB, was born at Is- 
pahan in r125 A.D. He went in 1167 to Damascus, 
where he became the secretary of Noor-ed-Deen. After 
the death of Noor-ed-Deen, he enjoyed the favour of the 
famous Saladin, whose victories he celebrated in an ode, 
and whom he served as private secretary until the death 
of that prince. ImAd-ed-Deen wrote a “ History of the 
Conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin,” and “ Memoirs of 
the Moslem Poets of the Sixth Century of the Hejrah.” 
Died in 1201. 

See Ipn-KHALLIKaN, ‘ Biographical Dictionary.” 


Imad-ed-Dowlah, (or -Eddaulah,) e-m4d/ed-ddw’- 
lah, (ze. ‘ Pillar of the State,”) (Alee-Abool-Hassan- 
Alee-Ibn-Booyah, a/lee 4’bd0l h4s’san 4/lee ib’n boo/- 
yah,) King of Persia, was the founder of the dynasty of 
owed oh eeeen . reign in 933 A.D. He conquered 
the Caliph of Bagdad, and died in 949, leaving t Y 
to his nephew, titted Dowlalidhe Ligne 


See Ipn-Kwacurkan, “ Biographical Dictionary ;” Wait, “Ge- 


schichte des Chalifen.” 

Imberdis, An’bér‘déss’, (ANDRE,) a French writer 
born at Ambert about 1810, published a “ History of the 
Religious Wars in Auvergne during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,” (2 vols., 1841.) 


Imbert, 4n’bair’, (BARTHELEMY,) a French poet, born 
at Nimes in 1747. He produced at the age of twenty 
“The Judgment of Paris,” a graceful poem, which was 
much admired. The plan was ingenious, and the style 
natural and elegant. Died in 1790. 

See QueéRARD, “La France Littéraire.” 


Imbert, (GUILLAUME,) a French /#térateur, born at 
Limoges about 1743; died at Paris in 1803. 

Imbert, (JEAN,;) a French jurist, born at La Rochelle 
about 1522, published “Institutiones Forenses,” (1542,) 
often reprinted, Died about 1600. 

Imbert, (JoseEpH GABRIEL,) an eminent French 
painter, born in Marseilles in 1654, was a pupil of Le- 
brun and of Van der Meulen. At the age of thirty-four 
he took the monastic vows, after which he painted only 
sacred subjects. His chief work is a “Calvary.” Died 
in 1740. 

Imbonati, ém-bo-na’tee, (CARLO GIUSEPPE,) an Ital- 
ian bibliographer, born at Milan, wrote ‘ Bibliotheca 
Latino-Hebraica,” (2 vols., 1696.) Died after 1696. 

Imhof or Imhoff, im/hof, (Gustav WILLEM,) born 
in Amsterdam in 1705, was appointed Governor of Cey- 
lon in 1736. Having gained general confidence by his 
conduct and capacity, he became about 1742 Governor- 
Géneral of the Dutch East Indies. Died in 1750. 

Imhof, von, fon im/hof, (JAKOB WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man genealogist, born at Nuremberg in 1651. He was 
well versed in the history of the royal and noble families 
of Europe, and wrote many works on genealogy, among 
which is one in 2 vols., (1684.) Died in 1728. 

‘See KoeE.sr, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte Imhofs.’’ 

Imilcon. See HIMILcon. 

Im/i-son, (JOHN,) an English mechanician, wrote a 
valuable work entitled “The School of Arts,” which 
passed through several editions. In 1807 Professor J, 
Webster published an improved edition, with the title 
of “Elements of Art and Science.” Died in 1788. 

Immermann, im/mer-man’, (KARL LEBRECHYT,) a 
German dramatist and poet, born at Magdeburg in 1796, 
was ‘the author of a comedy entitled “The Princes of 
Syracuse,” (1821,) “The Valley of Ronceval,” ‘King 
Periander,” (1823,) and other tragedies. He also pub- 
lished a number of tales and lyric poems. Died in 1840, 

See Kart IMMERMANN, ‘‘Memorabilien,”’ 3 vols., 1840-43; F. 
FRrEILIGRATH, ‘'C. Immermann, Blatter der Erinnerung an ihn,” 
1842; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1843. 

Imola. See FRANCUCCI. 

Imparato, ém-p4-ra/to, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Naples about 1530, was a pupil of Titian, 
whose style he imitated with some success, Died after 
1565. 

prartonals ém-pa-re-4/la, (FRANCESCO,) born at 
Genoa about 1370, went to Spain, and became attached 
to the court of Henry III. of Castile. He was regarded 
as one of the best Spanish poets of that time. 

Imperiali, ¢m-pa-re-4/lee, (GIOVANNI BAYTISTA,) an 
Italian physician and author, born at Vicenza in 1568, 
graduated at Padua, and practised with success in his 
native city. He wrote Latin poems, which were admired, 
also a collection of observations entitled “ Exotericze 
Exercitationes,” (1603.) Died in 1623. 

His son GIOVANNI, born at Vicenza in 1602, was also 
a physician, and wrote ‘Museum Historicum et Physi- 
cum,” consisting of eulogies and memoirs of eminent 
literary men. Died in 1670. 

Imperiali, (GIOVANNI VINCENTE,) an Italian poet, 
born at Genoa about 1570, served the state as a diplo- 
matist, and helda high command in the navy. He wrote, 
besides other poems, ‘Lo Stato rustico,” (1611,) which 
was received with favour. Died about 1645. 

See Sopranl, “ Scrittori Liguri.”’ 

Imperiali, (GrusrpPE RENATO,) an Italian cardinal, 
distinguished for his patronage of learning, was born of 
a noble family at Genoa in 1651. It is said he woulc 
have been elected pope in 1730, if the court of Spain 
had not interposed against him. »Many learned men were 
recipients of his bounty. Died in 1737. He left a noble 
library, which, by his will, was kept open to the public. 

See Trpapo,. “‘ Biografia degli Italiani ilustri.” 

Imperiali-Lercari, ém-pa-re-a/lee lér-ka’ree, (PRAN- 
CESCO MARIO,) was Doge of Genoa when that city was 


IMPEY 


bombarded by the fleet of Louis XIV. in 1684. Hos- 
tilities having been suspended by the mediation of the 
pope, the Doge went as ambassador to Paris, and a 
treaty of peace was signed in 1685. 

Im/pey, (Sir E11yjau,) an infamous judge, who offi- 
ciated in India during the administration of Warren 
Hastings. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey,” by E. B. Impey, 1846; 
Macautray, “ Essay on Warren Hastings.” 

Impiccati, degli, a surname of ANDREA DEL Cas- 
TAGNO. (See CASTAGNO.) 

I’na or I/nas, King of the West Saxons, and one of 
the chiefs of the Heptarchy, succeeded Ceadwalla in 689 
A.D. He appears to have possessed superior talents, 
and is regarded as one of the principal legislators among 
the ancient Anglo-Saxons. He waged war successfully 
against the people of Kent and the Britons about 710. 
In 728 he resigned his crown, and died at Rome the 
same year. 

See WittrAM or Matmessury, “‘ Gesta Regum Anglorum.”’ 

In’a-chus, [Gr. "Ivayoc,] a mythical personage, the 
son of Oceanus, and father of Io, is said to have been 
the first King of Argos. Having been chosen as umpire 
by Neptune and Juno when they disputed about the 
possession of Argos, he decided in favour of Juno. 

Inca, ing’k4, (plural Incas,) a Peruvian or Quichua 
word, signifying “chief,” and applied to the dynasty reign- 
ing in Peru on the arrival of the Spaniards in that coun- 
try in the early part of the sixteenth century. As the 
Peruvians did not possess the art of writing, we have no 
means of ascertaining, or even forming a satisfactory 
conjecture respecting, the earliest date of their power. The 
Incas claimed to be the descendants of Manco Capac and 
his wife Mama Ocllo, who were the children of the sun. 
(See Manco Capac.) The empire of the Incas, at the 
period of their greatest power, extended through nearly 
forty degrees of longitude, and contained an area of 
between one and two million square miles. Their sub- 
jects, though unacquainted with letters, had in many 
respects advanced to a high degree of civilization. They 
understood the working of the precious metals, archi- 
tecture, and many other arts, and were especially dis- 
tinguished for the general liberality and wisdom of their 
.State policy ; though some of their laws and regulations 
were, according to the standard of Christian civilization, 
20th unjust and inhuman. 

See Prescort’s ‘Conquest of Peru,’’ book i. chap. i.” 

Inch/bAald, (ELIzABETH,) a popular English actress, 
novelist, and dramatist, born at Stanningfield in 1753, 
was the daughter of a farmer named Simpson. At the 
age of sixteen she came to London with the intention of 
becoming an actress, and was married to Mr. Inchbald, 
‘who had obtained some success on the stage. After 
performing with her husband several seasons at Edin- 
burgh and other towns, she made her début at Covent 
Garden in 1780, and was very successful. Her success 
is ascribed in a great measure to her personal beauty 
and virtuous character. In 1789 she retired from the 
stage. She wrote “Such Things Are,” “Every One 
has his Fault,” “To Marry or Not to Marry,” and many 
other plays. Her greatest productions are two novels, 
“ A Simple Story,” (1791,) and “ Nature and Art,” (1796,) 
which obtained extensive and durable popularity. Her 
“<«Nature and Art,’” says Hazlitt, “is one of the most 
interesting and pathetic stories in the world.” The 
other work is highly commended by Miss Edgeworth. 
Died in 1821. 

See her Life, by Boaven, 1833; Mrs. Etwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Literary Ladies of England from the Commencement of the 
Last Century,’ vol. i., 1843, 

Inch’i-quin, (MorroGH O’BRIEN,) BARON OF, a 
famous Irish soldier, born about 1618. Tle acted a 
prominent part in the civil war, fighting alternately for 
Charles I. and against him. He was a royalist from 1640 
to 1645, and gained several victories. About 1649 he 
entered the French service, with the rank of general, 
Died in 1674. 

See “‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1814. 

Inchofer, ing’Ko’fer, (MELCHIOR,) a Jesuit, born in 
Vienna in 1584, lived in various cities of Italy, and wrote 
several learned works, among which is the ‘“ Ecclesias- 
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tical History of Hungary,” (1644, unfinished.) He had 
more learning than critical judgment. Died in 1648. 
See Bay ce, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Incledon, ink’el-dgn, (BENJAMIN CHARLES,) an Eng- 
lish vocalist, born in Cornwall in 1764, served several 
years in the royal navy. He first appeared in a London 
theatre in 1790, and performed many years with success. 
Died in 1826. 

Indaco, I, lén’da-ko, (FRANCESCO,) a painter of the 
Florentine school, flourished about 1530. 

Indaco,!’, (JAcoro DA FIRENZE,) a Florentine painter, 
a brother of the preceding, was a pupil of Ghirlandaio, 
and worked at Rome. 

See VASARI, “Lives of the Painters.”’ 


India, én/de-4, (TuLiio,) called THE ELDER, a 
painter of the Venetian school, was born at Verona, and 
flourished in 1545. He was a skilful painter in fresco, 
and an excellent copyist. 

His son BERNARDINO, a painter, was born at Verona. 
One of his later works is dated 1584. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

In-dib/’i-lis, a Spanish chief, who flourished during 
the first Punic war, in which he fought for and betrayed 
both sides. He fought for the Carthaginians in the 
battle at which Publius Scipio was killed, in 213 B.c. 
His army was defeated by the younger Scipio in 207. 
He was killed in battle by the Romans in 205 B.c. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxii. and xxv.-xxix. 


Indra, in’dra, [etymology doubtful ; possibly related 
to the Latin zmder, (Gr. duBpoc,) a “shower” or ‘ rain- 
storm,”] the regent of the firmament, in the Hindoo 
mythology, is the son of Kasyapa and Aditi. As the 
god of storms and thunder, he may be said to correspond 
very nearly to the Roman Jupiter and Greek Zeus. In 
the early period of the Hindoo mythology he was (like 
Jupiter) regarded as the most powerful of the gods ; but, 
after the introduction of the deities of the Hindoo triad, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, Indra, Varuna, and Agni 
were deposed from their high rank and made to occupy 
a far inferior position. Krishna, an avatar of Vishnu, is 
represented, while still an infant, as baffling with the 
utmost ease the mightiest efforts of the god of thunder. 
(See KrisHNnaA.) Indra is supposed to preside over all 
atmospheric changes ; the clouds are his war-elephants, 
one of which, represented with three trunks and called 
Travat,* (i-ra/vat,) is his vahan, (or ‘‘vehicle,”t) and his 
most terrible weapon ig his vajra, (pronounced by the 
modern Hindoos vuj/ra or buj’ra,) or ‘‘adamantine thun- 
derbolt.”t{. The heaven or paradise of Indra is called 
Swarga or Swerga, (pronounced swtr’ga.) Here dwell 
the Apsaras, the beautiful dancing-girls of his court, who 
may be said to correspond to the Hoorees (Houris) of 
Mohammed’s paradise, and the Gandharvas, or celestial 
minstrels. The consort of Indra is named Indrani, (in- 
dra/nee.) His capital city is called Amravati, (tim-ra/- 
va-tee,) or the ‘city of immortality.” 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;” Co.eman’s ‘* Mythology of the 
Hindus ;”? Str Witt1Am Jones’s Works, vol. xiii., (or vol. vi. of - 
another edition ;) H. H. Witson’s “ Translation of the Rig-Veda,’ 
and ‘‘ Essays on the Religion of the Hindus.” ‘ 

Induno, én-doo’no, (DOMENICO,) an Italjan painter 
of history and gezre, born at Milan in 1815. He gained 
the grand prize in 1837. 

Indutiomare. See INDUTIOMARUS. 

Indutiomarus or Induciomarus, in-du-she-om/a- 
rus, [Fr. INDUTIOMARE, 4N‘dii’se’o’m§xk’,] a chief of the 
Treviri, fought against Julius Czesar, and was killed in 

4 B.C. 

Ines (én’yés) or Nez de Castro, én/yéth dad kas’tro, 
sometimes Anglicised as AGNES DE Castro, a beautiful 
Spanish lady, whose tragical fate is commemorated by 
Camoens in the “ Lusiad,” was born of a noble family 
in Castile in the fourteenth century. Having been a 
maid of honour at the court of Alphonso IV. of Por- 
tugal, she won the love of his son Don Pedro, who 
privately married her. The king, on learning the fact, 


* TrAvat signifies “watery,” “ full of rain,” (in Latin, £/770st5-) 
+ See note under Garupa. “ : 
Pt . rds Te a ant, 
t This word (ware) signifies both “ thunderbolt” and “adamant, 
or *‘ diamond.” 


€ ask; cass; % hard; &as/; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; as 2; thas in this, (See Explanations, P. 23 ) 
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was violently enraged, and, after vain efforts to dissolve 
their union, authorized her assassination in 1355. She 
was eminent for virtue, grace, and intelligence. Her 
story is the subject of numerous dramas, legends, etc. 

See Mrs. Benn, “The History of Agnes de Castro ;’” Lope DE 
Vaca, “‘ Donna Inez de Castro ;”” J. B. Gomez, Jr., ‘‘ Nova Castro,” 
Lisbon, 1817. 

Infantado, de, da én-fan-ta’po, Duquk, a Spanish 
statesman, born in 1773, was an intimate friend of the 
Prince of Asturias, (Ferdinand VIL.) In 1808 he ac- 
companied that prince to Bayonne, and signed the con- 
stitution which Napoleon imposed on Spain. In 1809 
he commanded an army which was defeated by the 
French at Saint Sebastian. Ferdinand VII. appointed 
him president of the council of Castile in 1814. He 
resigned in 1820, and was prime minister for a short 
time in 1825. Died in 1841. 

Ingalls, ing’galz, (RuFus,) an American general, born 
in Oxford county, Maine, about 1820, graduated at West 
Point in 1843, and was appointed a brigadier-general 
of volunteers in September, 1862. He served as chief 
quartermaster of the army of the Potomac in 1863-65. 

Ingeburga, ing’eh-boor’g4, sometimes written Ing- 
elburge or Ingerburga, a Danish princess, was the 
sister of Canute VI. In 1192 she became the wife of 
Philip Augustus of France, who soon after divorced 
her without good reason. She appealed to the pope, 
Innocent III., who decided in her favour; and after the 
kingdom of Philip had been laid under an interdict, 
he was induced to reinstate her. Died in 1236. 

See De Tuou, “ Histoire universelle.” 

Ingegneri, én-jén-ya’ree, (ANGIOLO,) an Italian /7¢té- 
rateur, born in Venice about 1550, was secretary of Car- 
dinal C. Aldobrandini at Rome, whose service he quitted 
in 1598. He wrote a pastoral called “The Dance of 
Venus,” (“La Danza di Venere,”) ** Buon Segretario,” 
and a few other works, in prose and verse. He was’ a 
friend of Tasso. Died in 1613. 

See GinGuENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Ingegno, L’. See Luici, (ANDREA.) 

Ingelman, ing’el-man’, (C. G.,) a Swedish poet, born 
in 1788; died in 1845. 

In’ge-lo, (NATHANIEL,) D.D., an English clergyman, 
wrote ‘“ Bentivolio and Urania,” a romance, (1660,) also 
a few sermons. Died in 1683. : 

In’ge-low, (JEAN,) a popular English writer’ and 
poetess, born about 1825, published “ Poems,” (1863,) 
“Studies for Stories,” (1865,) ‘A Story of Doom,” 
(1867,) and ‘ Mopsa the Fairy,” (1869.) 

Ingemann, ing’eh-man’, (BERNHARD SEVERIN,) a 
popular Danish poet and novelist, was born in the island 
of Falster, May 28, 1789. He produced a volume of 
lyric poems (‘ Digte”’) in 1811, and an epic poem, called 
“The Black Knights,” (“De sorte Riddere,”) in 1814. 
His tragedies “Blanca” and “ Masaniello” (1815) were 
performed with great success. About 1820 he published 
an admired dramatic poem, called “The Deliverance of 
Tasso.” He was chosen professor of Danish at the Acad- 
emy of Soréde in 1822. He is author of several popular 
historical novels, among which are ‘* Waldemar the Vic- 
tor,” (1826,) and “ Prince Otho of Denmark,” (1835.) 


See Witi1amand Mary Howirt, “The Literatureand Romance 


of Northern Europe,” vol. ti., 1852 ; LONGFELLOw, “‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ;” Erstew, ** Almindeligt Forfatter-Lexicon ;’” MOLLER, 
Dansk Pantheon ;” “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1838. 


Ingen or Inghen, van, vin ing’Zen or ing’Hen, (WIL- 
LEM,) a Dutch painter, born in 1651, studied under C. 
Maratta at Rome. He worked in Venice and Naples, 
and settled in Amsterdam. His works have considera- 
ble merit. Died about 1710. 

Ingenhousz, ing’Sen-hdws’, (JAN,) an eminent Dutch 
physician and chemist, born at Breda in 1730. About 
1767 he visited London, where he became intimate with 
Dr, Pringle, pres:dent of the Royal Society, by whose 
recommendation he became physician to the empress 
Maria Theresa in 1772. He was made a member of 
the aulic council in Vienna, and received a pension for 
life. After remaining in Vienna a number of years, he 
travelled in France, Italy, etc., pursuing his Scientific 
studies and experiments, and at last settled in London, 
and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. He in- 
vented an electrophorus, and discovered that growing 
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plants exposed to the light exhale oxygen gas, (1779.) 
His principal works (which are all written in English) 
are ‘ Experiments on Vegetables, discovering their Power 
of Purifying the Air,” (1779,) an ‘f Essay on the Food of 
Plants,” and ‘* Experiments and Observations on Various 
Physical Subjects.” The invention of the plate electrical 
machine is attributed to him. Died in 1799. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 

Ingersoll, ing’ger-sol, (CHARLES JARED,) a lawyer 
and writer, a son of Jared, noticed below, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1782. He was elected to Congress in 
1812, and was appointed district attorney for Pennsyl- 
vania by President Madison in 1815. He was chosen 
a Democratic member of Congress in 1840, 1842, and 
1844. Among his works are ‘Chiomara,” a poem, 
(1800,) and a ‘* Historical Sketch of the Second War 
between the United States of America and Great Britain,” 
(4 vols., 1845-52.) Died in 1862. 

See Duycxinck, “‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. 

Ingersoll, (JARED,) LL.D., an American jurist, born 
in Connecticut in 1749. He graduated at Yale in 1766, 
studied law at the Temple in London, and on returning to 
America took up his residence in Philadelphia. Though 
the son of a royalist, he zealously advocated the rights 
of the colonies in the Revolution. He rose to great dis- 
tinction in his profession, was twice attorney-general of 
Pennsylvania, once United States district attorney, and in 
the Jatter part of his life president-judge of the district 
court of Philadelphia. He served in the convention that 
framed the Federal Constitution in 1787, and in 1812 was 
the candidate of the Federal party for the Vice-Presidency 
of the United States. Died in 1822. 

Ingersoll, (JosePH REED,) D.C.L., son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Philadelphia, June 14, 1786. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1808, and attained toa high 
rank in the legal profession in his native city. He was a 
representative in Congress from 1835 to 1837, and was 
re-elected by the Whig party in 1841, and again in 1843, 
1845, and 1847. He took a prominent part in the debates 
on the tariff, and was for some time chairman of the 
committee on the judiciary. He was appointed minister 
to England by President Fillmore in 1852. Died in 1868. 

Ing’ham, (CHARLES C.,) an eminent American por- 
trait-painter, born about 1797... He worked in the city . 
of New York, where he died in December, 1863. His 
pictures are remarkable for their high finish. 

See Dunuap, “Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
America.” 

Inghen. See INGEN. 

Inghirami, én-ge-ra’/mee, (Cavaliere FRANCESCO,) 
an eminent Italian antiquary, born at Volterra in 1772, 
devoted many years to researches into ancient art, and 
acquired a European reputation by his writings. The 
most important of these is his “‘Monumenti Etruschi,” 
(10. vols., 1821-27,) which is the most complete de- 
scription of the antiquities of Etruria. He wrote, also, 
“Galleria Omerica,” (3 vols., 1827-38,) illustrative of 
Homer’s poems, and “Letters on Etruscan Erudition, 
etc.,” (1828.) Died in 1846. 


See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Inghirami, (TomMAso FEpRA,) an eminent Italian 
scholar and orator, born at Volterra in 1470, settled at 
Rome in early youth, and obtained high preferments. 
He acquired the fame of being one of the most eloquent 
men of modern Rome; and Erasmus informs us that he 
was styled the Cicero of his age. He was patronized 
by Julius II., who appointed him keeper of the Vatican 
Library. He left in manuscript a “Commentary on 
Horace’s Art of Poetry,” “An Abstract of Roman His- 
tory,” and other works, Died in 1516. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Trra- 
Boscul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

In/gi-ald, (almost in’jald,) King of Sweden, surnamed 
ILLRADA, (“the Bad,”) reigned in the seventh century, 
and was the last of his dynasty. In consequence of his 
crimes, some of his subjects revolted with success, and 
he destroyed himself. Iwar, Prince of Scania, succeeded 
him. 

Ingles, ing-glés’, (Master JoRGE,) a Spanish painter, 
was eminent in history and portraits. He worked at 
Granada in 1455. 
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Ingles, (Don Jos#,) a Spanish fresco-painter, born at 
Valencia in 1718; died in 1786. 

Inglis, ing’glis, (HENRY DaviD,) a Scottish writer of 
travels, born in Edinburgh in 1795. He travelled exten- 
sively in Europe, and published excellent books of travel, 
viz., ‘Solitary Walks through Many Lands,” (3d edition, 
1843,) a “Journey through Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark,” (1829,) “Tour through Switzerland, the South of 
France,” etc., (1830,) “Spain in 1830,” (from which Lord 
Aberdeen said he had derived more information than 
from all the state documents he ever perused,) ‘The 
Tyrol, with a Glance at Bavaria,” (1834,) and ‘ Rambles 
in the Footsteps of Don Quixote.” Died in 1835. 

See Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Inglis or English, (Sir JAMEs,) a poet, born in Scot- 
land in the reign of James IV., is supposed to be the 
author of a book entitled “The Complaint of Scotland,” 
published at Saint Andrew’s in 1548, said to be the most 
ancient Scottish prose work that is extant. Died in 1530. 

Inglis, (Joun,) D.D., born in Edinburgh in 1763, 
was one of the ministers of the Greyfriars’ Church in 
that city. He published a “ Vindication of the Christian 
Faith,” (1830,) and a few other works. Died in 1834. 

Inglis, (JOHN,) an eminent Scottish advocate, a son 
of the preceding, was born in Edinburgh in 1810. He 
became lord advocate in May, 1852, and was elected 
dean of the faculty in the same year. Having retired 
from office with the Derby ministry in December, 1852, 
he was restored to the same in 1858, and became lord 
justice clerk in the same year. 

In/glis, (Sir JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT,) a British gen- 
eral, born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, about 1815, was a son 
of the Bishop of NovaScotia. He distinguished himself 
in the campaign of the Punjab in 1848-49, and obtained 
the rank of heutenant-colonel. His regiment was at 
Lucknow when that place was besieged by the Sepoys 
in the summer of 1857. On the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence he succeeded to the command of the garrison. 
He received the brevet of major-general for his heroic 
defence of Lucknow. Died at Homburg, Germany, in 
September, 1862. 

Inglis, (Sir RoBERT HArry,) M.P., born in 1786, was 
the only son of Sir Hugh Inglis, chairman of the East 
India Company. He was first elected to Parliament in 
1824. From 1829 to 1853 he represented the University 
of Oxford, and constantly voted with the Tories against 
the Reform bill, the relief of the Catholics, etc. Died 
in 1855. 

Inglis, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British general, born in 1762, 
served with distinction in the Peninsular war. Died 
in 1835. 

Ingoldsby, ing’golz-be, (THomas,) the assumed name 
of Richard H. Barham. (See BARHAM.) 

Ing’on I,, surnamed ‘rHE Goop, King of Sweden, was 
the son and successor of Stenkil, and began to reign 
about 1080. He favoured the propagation of Christianity 
among his subjects. Died in 1112. 

Ingon II, a nephew of the preceding, was one of his 
successors, and shared the royal power with his brother 
Philip. Slavery was gradually abolished in his reign. 
Died in 1130. 

Ingoni, én-go/nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian 
painter, born at Mddena in 1528; died in 1608. 

Ingoni, (MATTreo,) a painter of the Venetian school, 
born at Ravenna in 1587; died in 1631. 

Ingouf, 4n’goof’,(FRANGOIS ROBER?,) a skilful French 
engraver, born in Paris in 1747. He engraved “The 
Nativity,” after Raphael, and some of the plates for the 
“ Musée Frangais.” Died in 1812. His brother, PIERRE 
CHARLES, born in Paris in 1746, was also a successful 
engraver. Died in 1800. 

Ingraham, ing’gra-am, (DUNCAN NATHANIEL,) a 
naval commander, born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1802. He gained distinction by his spirited conduct 
in procuring the release from an Austrian war-vessel, 
at Smyrna, in June, 1853, of Martin Koszta, a Hungarian, 
who had legally declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. As a mark of its approval, 
the general government presented Ingraham with a medal. 
He was raised to the rank of captain in 1855. 
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Ingraham, (Josepu H.,) an American writer, born 
at Portland, Maine, in 1809, Among his productions 
are the romances of “ Lafitte,” “Captain Kyd,” and 
“The Dancing Feather.” He has also written “The 
Prince of the House of David,” and other similar works. 

Ingram, ing’gram, (HERBERT,) an English printer, 
born at Boston in 1811, founded the ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
don News” in 1842. He was elected to Parliament in 
1856, and visited the United States in 1860. In Sep- 
tember of that year he was drowned in Lake Michigan, 
in consequence of a collision. 

Ingram, (JAMES,) D.D., an English clergyman, born 
in Wiltshire in 1774, became president of Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1824, and rector of Garsington. He published 
an edition of the ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle,” (1823,) ‘‘ Memorials 
of Oxford,” (1834-37,) which was favourably received, 
and several other works. Died in 1850. 

Ingram, (RoBERT,) an English clergyman, born at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, in 1727. He became vicar of Orston 
and Boxted, and published, besides other works,“ Isaiah’s 
Vision,” (1784,) and “ The Seventh Plague,” (1787.) Died 
in 1804. 

Ingrassia, é¢n-gras/se-4, written also Ingrassias, 
(GIOVANNI FILIppo,) an eminent Sicilian physician and 
anatomist, born at Palermo about 1510, taught anatomy 
at Naples. In 1563 he was chosen by Philip Il. first 
physician of Sicily, and in 1575 he checked the ravages 
of the plague at Palermo. He wrote a “Commentary 
on the Bones,” and other able treatises on anatomy. 
Died in 1580. 

See Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire historique de la Médecine.” 

Ingres, angr, (JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE,) a cele- 
brated French historical painter, born at Montauban in 
1780 or 1781, was a pupil of David. He gained the first 
prize in 1801 for a picture of “ Achilles receiving in his 
Tent the Envoys of Agamemnon.” He worked about 
twenty years (1804-24) in Rome and Florence, choosing 
Raphael as his model. During this period he painted 
“ (Edipus and the Sphinx,” “ Raphael and La Fornarina,” 
and “ Odalisque,” (1819.) He returned to Paris in 1824, 
became the founder of a school, and exhibited ‘The 
Vow of Louis XIII.,” one of his best works, which 
opened to him the doors of the Institute in 1825. In 
1827 he painted on the ceiling of the Louvre “The 
Apotheosis of Homer,” which is called his master-piece. 
At the Exposition of 1855 a saloz was reserved exclu- 
sively for his works, which are said to have had a wide 
influence on the style of French and foreign artists. He 
is called the representative of correct design and ideal 
composition. Died in January, 1867. 


See L. pz Lomenrrg, ‘‘ M, Ingres, par un Homme de Rien,’’ 1842; 
Freépgéric Mercey, ‘ Peintres et Sculpteurs modernes: J. Ingres,’? 


' 1846; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Inguimbert, d’, dan’gan’bair’, (JosEPH DOMINIQUE,) 
a French bishop, born at Carpentras in 1683, assumed 
the name of Dom Mauacuik. He became an intimate 
counsellor of Pope Clement XII., who appointed him 
domestic prelate, and in 1733 Bishop of Carpentras. He 
built a hospital in that town, and founded a large public 
library there. He wrote and translated several religious 
works. Died in 1757. 

See Viratis, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Malachie d’Inguimbert,”’ 1812 

Ingulf. See INGULPHUS. 

In-gul’phus or In’gulf, a monk, born in London 
about 1030, became secretary and favourite of William, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1051. After that prince had 
become King of England, Ingulphus was made abbot of 
the monastery of Croyland. He died in 1109. He was 
the reputed author of a History of the above monastery, 
in Latin, containing much curious and important infor- 
mation ; but Sir Francis Palgrave has proved that it isa 
forgery. 

See Orvencus ViLAuis, “ Historia Keclesiastica,”’ 


In’i-go, an English engraver, whose proper name was 
JoHN COLLE?, was born about 1725. He excelled in 
the same line as Hogarth, and displayed an original 
genius for humorous design. He left but few works, 
among which is a “Monkey pointing to a Very Dark 
Picture of Moses striking the Rock.” Died in nee 

In’man, (HENRY,) an American portrait-painter, He 
at Utica, New York, in 1801, was a pupil of Jarvis. 
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worked mostiy in the city of New York. During avisit 
to England, in 1844, he painted portraits of the poet 
Wordsworth, Dr. Chalmers, and T. B. Macaulay. Among 
his other works are portraits of Chief-Justice Marshall 
and Bishop White. He was commissioned by Congress 
to adorn the national capitol with historical paintings ; 
but before he had finished them he died, in 1846. 

See Dunvap, ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
America ;” TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Inman, (JOHN,) a brother of the preceding, born at 
Utica, New York, in 1805, was an associate editor of 
the ‘“ New York Mirror” and “ The Commercial Adver- 
tiser.” Died in 1850. 

In’/nes, (Louis,) a Roman Catholic priest, born of a 
Scottish family about 1650. He became secretary to 
James II. after he was deposed from the English throne. 
He is the reputed author of “ Memoirs of James II.,” part 
of which was published by J. Stanier Clarke in 1816. 

Innes, (THoMAS,) a brother of the preceding, born 
in 1662, studied in Paris, was ordained a priest, and suc- 
ceeded Louis as principal of the Scottish College. He 
wrote a ‘Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of 
the Northern Parts of Britain,” (1729,) which is highly 
commended for sound learning, judicious criticism, and 
valuable information. Died in 1744. 

See CuHamssrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

In’/no-cent [Lat. InNocen/TIus ; It. INNOCENZO, én- 
no-chén’zo ; Ger. INNOCENZ, in’no-tsénts ; Span. INo- 
CENCIO, e-no-¢hén’the-o| I., a native of Albano, chosen 
Bishop of Rome in 402 A.D., was contemporary with 
Augustine and Jerome. During his pontificate, Rome 
was pillaged by Alaric the Goth. Innocent strenuously 
asserted the supremacy of the see of Rome, and con- 
demned the doctrines of Pelagius. Died in 417, and was 
succeeded by Zosimus. 

See Bruys, ‘‘ Histoire des Papes,”’ 5 vols., 1735. 

Innocent IT.,, Pops, was elected in 1130 as successor 
to Honorius II. Another party elected a rival pope, 
under the name of Anacletus II., whose partisans drove 
Innocent out of Rome. The latter was recognized as pope 
by the Kings of France, England, and Germany, and his 
rival was supported by Roger of Sicily. In 1138, Inno- 
cent, assisted by Lotharius of Germany, recovered the 
papal power, and, his rival having died in the same year, 
the unity of the Church was restored. In 1139 Arnaldo 
dla Brescia was banished from Rome for preaching doc- 
trines that were deemed unsound. Innocent died in 
1143, and was succeeded by Celestine IT. 

See PLaTiIna, ‘ Vite de’ summi Pontefici,’’ 1613 ; ALLETZz, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Papes,” 1776; J. HartTMANN, ‘‘ Vita Innocentii II. Pon- 
lificis,”’ 1744; ARTAUD DE Mon Tor, ‘ Histoire des souverains Pon- 
tifes,’? 1847-49. 

Innocent III, whose proper name was Lotharius, 
was the son of Trasimund, a Roman count, and was born 
*n Rome in 1161. He was unanimously elected pope in 
January, 1198, as successor to Celestine III. With su- 
perior abilities, improved by diligent study, he combined 
great resolution, industry, and austerity of character, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to magnify his office 
and to assert the supremacy of the papal power. In 1199 
he placed the kingdom of France under an interdict be- 
cause the king, Philip Augustus, had repudiated his wife ; 
and thus he compelled him to reinstate her. About 1200 
he instigated the fourth crusade, the principal result of 
which was the capture of Constantinople from the Greeks 
by the crusaders. In 1212 he excommunicated and de- 
posed Otho, Emperor of Germany, and crowned Frede- 
rick of Sicilyin his place. A memorable quarrel occurred 
between this pontiff and King John of England, respect- 
ing the appointment of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
(1207,) the right to appoint being obstinately asserted by 
each, England was laid under an interdict, which lasted 
two years, at the expiration of which, as John was still 
refractory, the pope declared him to be deposed, and 
authorized Philip Augustus of France to execute: the 
decree. While the latter was preparing to invade Ene- 
land, John submitted to the pope, in 1213, and signed a 
disgraceful treaty, in which he consented to hold Eng- 
land and Ireland as fiefs of the Church of Rome, and to 
pay an annual tribute of one thousand marks. In 1214 
Innocent raised a cruel persecution or crusade against 
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the Albigenses for heresy. During his pontificate the 
papal power attained its greatest height. He was perhaps 
the most learned man and the most able statesman of 
his age. He wrote “ Letters,” and other works, which are 
highly commended. Died in 1216, and was succeeded by 
Honorius ITI. 

See F. Hurter, “Geschichte Innocenz III.,”’ 2 vols., 1835, (and 
French version of the same, 4 vols., 1838-43 ;) D. Lessmann, ‘‘ Pabst 
Innocenz III. und Fiirst Michael Glinski,”’ 1830; Jorry, ‘* Histoire 
du Pape Innocent III,” 1852; ARTAUD DE MonrTor, ‘‘ Histoire des 
souverains Pontifes,” 1847-49; J. H. Gurney, “ Four Ecclesiastical 
Biographies,’’ London, 1864. 

Innocent IV., (SInrBALDO de’ Fieschi—da fe-és’- 
kee,) a native of Genoa, was elected pope as successor to 
Celestine IV. in 1243. He soon found himself involved 
in a quarrel with the emperor Frederick II., (who had 
been excommunicated by Gregory IX.,) and retired for 
security to Lyons. Here he summoned a council, in 
1245, and renewed the excommunication of Frederick, 
who was also formally deposed. The emperor, however, 
refused to submit to this assumption, and waged war 
against the pope for several years, until his death in 1250, 
Innocent then returned to his capital, and proclaimed a 
crusade against Conrad, the son of Frederick ; but again 
his malignity was baffled. He died in 1254, and was 
succeeded by Alexander IV. 

See J. Hartmann, ‘‘ Vita Innocentii IV.,”’ 1738; PAoLo Panza, 
“Vita del gran Pontefice Innocenzio Quarto,”’ 1601. 

Innocent V., (PETER OF TARANTASIA,) born at 
Moutier, in Savoy, was elected in 1276 as successor to 
Gregory X. After holding office a few months, he died 
in the same year. 

Innocent VI, (Erienne Aubert—d’bair’,) a 
Frenchman, born near Pompadour, was elected. pope 
in 1352. He succeeded Clement VI., who had made 
him a cardinal and Bishop of Ostia. His court was kept 
at Avignon throughout his pontificate. He reformed 
some abuses in the Church, and appears to have acted 
with more moderation and propriety than most of his 
predecessors. Died in 1362. 

See Bruys, ‘‘ Histoire des Papes,” 1735; S1sMonpv1, ‘‘ Histoire 
des Frangais.”’ 

Innocent VII, (Cardinal Cosmo Migliorati—mdl- 
yo-r4’tee,) born at Sulmona about 1338, was elected pope 
in 1404, as successor to Boniface IX. At that time there 
was an extensive schism in the Church, and Benedict 
XIII. held a rival court at Avignon. Died in 1406. 


See Pratina, ‘‘ Vite de’ summi Pontefici,’’ 1613. 


Innocent VIII, (Giovanni Barrista Cibo—chee’- 
bo,) born at Genoa in 1434, was elected pope in 1484, as 
successor to Sixtus IV. He laboured without success 
to unite the sovereigns of Europe against the Turks, 


{and was himself engaged in war with Ferdinand, King 


of Naples. He died in 1491, and was succeeded by 
Alexander VI. 

See F. Serponatt, ‘‘ Vita d’Innocenzo VIII.,” 1829; F. M. 
VrALarvo, “ Istoria della Vita d’Innocenzo VIII.,” 1613. 

Innocent IX. (Anronio Facchinetti— fak-ke- 
net/tee,) born at Bologna, succeeded Gregory XIV. in 
October, 1591, but only survived two months after his 
election. He left a good reputation for virtue and 
wisdom. Clement VIII. was his successor, 

See Ranke, “‘ History of the Popes.’ 


Innocent X., (GiovANNI Barrista Panfili—pan- 
fee/lee,) elected in place of Urban VIII. in 1644, was 
born in Rome about 1570. He owed his promotion to 
the Barberini, who soon became his enemies. The Jan- 
senist controversy having made a great commotion in 
the Church, Innocent appointed a commission of car- 
dinals to settle it, and in 1653 issued a bull cam oceaszone, 
in which he condemned the five propositions of Jansen. 
Historians differ widely as to the character of this pontiff. 
He died in 1655, and was succeeded by Alexander VII. 

See RANKE, “* History of the Popes:’? Cracontus, ‘‘ Vite et Res 
gestze Pontificum Romanorum,” 4 vols., 1677. 

Innocent XI, (Cardinal BENEDicr Odescalchi— 
o-dés-k4l’/kee,) born at Como in 1611, succeeded Clement 
X. in 1676.. He had been made a cardinal in 1647, and 
had sustained a respectable character. He soon mani- 
fested his zeal to reform abuses and restore strict disci- 
pline, and his inflexible resolution to maintain the papal 
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prerogatives. His pontificate was signalized by a re- 
markable contest with Louis XIV. of France in relation 
to the réga/e and the privileges or exemptions of foreign 
ambassadors at Rome. The pope wished to abolish the 
usage which rendered the ambassador’s palace, with the 
adjacent premises, an asylum for malefactors, etc., inac- 
cessible to the officers of justice. Louis XIV. in 1687 
sent his ambassador Lavardin with orders to maintain 
his rights, and with an armed retinue of eight hundred 
men. The pope persisted, and excommunicated Lavar- 
din, who returned without effecting his object; and the 
quarrel was not ended until after the death of Innocent, 
which occurred in 1689. It seems that his enmity to Louis 
induced this pontiff to favour the English in resistance 
to James II.; and some one remarked that the peace of 
Europe would be promoted if James would become a 
Protestant, and the pope a Catholic. ; 

See UGHEttt, “Italia sacra,” 10 vols., 1717-22; RANKE, “ His- 
tory of the Popes;’” Srismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;” F. 
Buonamici, ‘‘ De Vita et Rebus gestis Innocentii XI.,”’ 1776. 

Innocent XII, (Anronio Pignatelli—pén-y4-tel’- 
lee,) born in Naples in 1615, became Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Naples during the pontificate of Innocent XI., 
and succeeded Alexander VIII. as pope in July, 1692. 
He proposed to take Innocent XI. as his model, and 
appears to deserve credit for his economy, regular habits, 
liberality, and works of utility. In his pontificate a re- 
conciliation was effected with the French court by mutual 
concession. Quietism also received its quietus, in 1699, 
by a papal brief condemning Fénelon’s ‘‘ Maximes des 
Saints.” He died in 1700, and was succeeded by Clem- 
ent XI. 

See Ranxkg, ‘‘History of the Popes;’? Bruys, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Papes,”’ 1735, 

Innocent XIII, (MIicHELANGELO Conti—kon’tee,) 
born in Rome in 1655, was the son of the Duke of 
Poli, and attained the dignity of cardinal in 1706. He 
succeeded Clement XI. as pope in 1721, and exercised 
his power so prudently that his subjects regretted the 
brevity of its duration. He died in 1724, and his place 
was supplied by Benedict XIII. 

See Bruys, ‘‘ Histoire des Papes,’’ 1735; ‘‘ Leben Pabst Innocenz 
XIIIL.,” Cologne, 1724. 

Innocentius. See INNOCENT. 

Innocenz. See INNOCENT. 

Innocenzo. See INNOCENT. 

YV/no, [Gr. ’Ivo,| a daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
was the wife of Athamas, King of Thebes. According 
to tradition, she incurred the enmity of Juno, who de- 
prived Athamas of his reason. In a fit of insanity he 
killed a son of Ino, who threw herself into the sea and 
was changed into a sea-goddess, named Leucothea. Her 
story was dramatized by several Greek poets. 

Inocencio. See INNOCENT. 

Interiano de Ayala, én-ta-re-4’no da 7-4/14, (JUAN,) 
a Spanish author and monk, born in 1656, became 
preacher to the king. He published, besides other works, 
(mostly in Spanish,) ‘“Pictor Christianus Eruditus,” 
(1730,) in which he exposes the prevalent errors of 
painters who treat of religious subjects. His style is 
pure and elegant. Died in 1730. 

See Ticknor, “History of Spanish Literature ;’? Morir, ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Historique.” 

Inthiema, in-te-a’m4, (HERO,) a Dutch poet and jurist, 
born in 1576; died in 1623. 

Intieri, én-te-a’ree, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an_ Italian 
economist and mechanician, born at Pistoia about 1674. 
He founded a chair of political economy at Naples, and 
wrote ‘‘On the Conservation of Grain.” Died in 1757. 

Intorcetta, én-tor-chet’ta, (PROSPERO,) a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, born in Sicily in 1625, laboured in China, and 
published Latin translations of some works of Confu- 
cius. Died in 1696. 

Inveges, én-va’jés, (AUGUSTIN,) a Sicilian historian 
and ecclesiastic, born at Sciacca in 1595, published a 
“History of Palermo,” (3 vols., 1649-51,) which was 
much esteemed. Died in 1677. 

In/wood, (CHARLES FREDERICK,) son of William 
Inwood, noticed below, was bornin 1798. He co-operated 
with his father as architect of Westminster Hospital and 
other edifices. Died in 1840. 


Inwood, (HENRY WILLIAM,) an English architect, a 
brother of the preceding, was born in 1794. He was 
associated in his profession with his father, and pub- 
lished “Studies of the Architect from Nature,” and an 
illustrated work on Athenian architecture, called “The 
Erechtheion at Athens,” (1827.) He perished by ship- 
wreck in 1843, while making a voyage to Spain. 

Inwood, (WILLIAM,) an English architect, born about 
1770, was employed on many buildings in London, and 
also followed the profession of surveyor. He was assisted 
in his architectural labours by his two sons, noticed 
above. Saint Pancras Church, London, finished in 1822, 
was erected by him and his son Henry. He published 
“ables for Purchasing Estates,” etc. Died in 1843. 

To, [Gr. ’lo,] a fabulous personage, whom the Greek 
poets represent as a daughter of Inachus and a priestess 
of Juno. It was said that, having been transformed by 
Jupiter into a white cow, she was tormented bya gadfly, 
(sent by Juno,) to escape from which she swam across 
the Ionian Sea and wandered through various parts of 
the world. Her story is related by A’schylus in his 
“ Suppliants.” 

I-o-la/us [Gr. IoAaoc] or I’o-las, |Gr. ‘IéAac,| a per- 
sonage of classic mythology, was a relative and faithful 
companion of Hercules, whom he aided in his contest 
against the Lernean Hydra. ’ 

Vo-le, [Gr. ’1oAn,| the daughter of Eurytus, King of 
CEchalia, who promised her in marriage to Hercules. 
But, Eurytus having afterwards refused to perform his 
engagement, Tole was forcibly carried off by her lover. 
On the death of the latter, caused by Dejanira’s jealousy, 
(see DEJANIRA,) ole was married to Hyllus, the son of 
Hercules. 

V’on, (Gr. Iwv,| the mythical ancestor of the Ionians, 
was supposed to be the son of Apollo and Creusa. His 
story was dramatized by Euripides. 

Ion, ["Iwv,] a Greek tragic poet, who was born at 
Chios, (Scio,) and flourished about 450 B.c. He lived 
at Athens, where he became a friend of A‘schylus and 
gained a prize for one of his tragedies. He composed, 
besides tragedies, elegies, lyric poems, and some prose 
works, all of which are lost. He was included in the 
canon of the five Athenian tragic poets by the Alexan- 
drian critics. 

See Fasricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;?? Kayser, ‘‘ Historia cri- 
tica Tragicorum Grzcorum,’’ 1845; KArL NifpEeRDING, ‘‘ De Ionis 
Chii Vita, Moribus et Studiis,”’ 1836. 

T’o-phon, [Gr. ’Ilogév,] an Athenian tragic poet, a son 
of Sophocles the poet, lived about 420 B.c. He gained 
the second prize in 429, when Euripides received the 
first prize. Among the titles of his plays are “ Achilles,” 
“ Acteeon,” and ‘“ Pentheus.” His works are not extant. 
Died after 405 B.c. 


See Kayser, ‘‘ Historia critica Tragicorum Grecorum,’ 


Touzef or Iouzaf. See YoosEr. 

Iphicrate. See IPHICRATES. 

I-phic/ra-té8, [Gr. “I¢ixparn¢ ; Fr. IPHICRATE, e’fe’- 
krat’,] a skilful Athenian general, who rose from a 
humble rank in society and obtained the chief command 
of the Athenian army. About 392 B.c. he defeated the 
Spartans near Corinth, and afterwards gained applause 
by his defence of Corcyra against the Spartans and Syra- 
cusans. He made important changes in the armour and 
tactics of his troops, by exchanging the heavy buckler 
for a light target and increasing the Jength of the spear 
and the sword. He was associated with Timotheus and 
Chares in the command of an expedition against Byzan- 
tium about 357 B.C. 

See Grore, ‘‘ History of Greece ;?? Cornetius Nepos, ‘‘ Iphi- 
crates ;’? Dioporus Sicutus, books xiv., xv., and xvi. ; XENOPHON, 
‘© Hellenica,”’ books iv. and vi.; REHDANTz, ‘‘ Vite Iphicratis, Cha- 
briz et Timothei,’’ Berlin, 1845. 

Iph-i-ge-ni’/a or Iph-i-ge-nei’a, [Gr. I¢iyevera; Fr. 
IPHIGENIE, é’fe’zha’ne’,| a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra. The ancient poets relate that Diana 
detained the Greek fleet at Aulis by a calm, because 
Agamemnon had offended her, and that the soothsayer 
Calchas declared Diana could be appeased only by ine 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. When she was on the Pete 
being immolated, she was rescued, it 1s said, PYiagiee 
who carried her to Tauris, where she became 4 pr 


1845. 
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IPHIGENIE 


in the temple of the goddess, Her story is the subject 
of two of the dramas of Euripides. 

Iphigénie. See IPHIGENIA. 

Iph/i-tus, [Gr. “Idroc,] a king of Elis, who revived 
the Olympic games about 884 B.c., four hundred and 
seventy years after their first institution. They were 
celebrated every fifth year, at Olympia, on the banks 
of the Alpheus. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, was 
associated with Iphitus in this affair. 

Ipparco, the Italian of H1pparcuus, which see. 

Ippocrate. See Hiprocrates. 

Ippolito. See Hrrrotyrus. 

Irailh, e’r4l’, (AuGusvin StMon,) a French historical 
writer, born at Puy-en-Velay in 1719, became canon 
of Monistrol. He wrote an interesting work entitled 
“Literary Quarrels, or Memoirs of the Revolutions in 
the Republic of Letters from the Time of Homer to 
the Present,” (4 vols., 1761,) also a “History of the 
Reunion of Bretagne with France,” (2 vols., 1764.) Died 
in 1794. 

See Qu#érarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Irala Yuso, e-r4/]4 yoo’so, (MATIAS ANTONIO,) a 
Spanish painter and engraver, born at Madrid in 1680; 
died in £753. 

Ir’by, (CHARLES LEONARD,) an English traveller, and 
a commander in the royal navy. In conjunction with 
James Mangles, he wrote a book entitled “ Travels in 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and the Holy Land,” privately 
printed in 1823. It has since been published, and is 
reputed a valuable work. (See MANGLES, CAPTAIN.) 

Irby, (FREDERICK PAUL,) a British naval officer, born 
in 1779, commanded the Amelia in an indecisive action 
against the French in 1813. Died in 1844. 

Tre’dell, (ir’del,) (JAMES,) a distinguished jurist, born 
in England in 1751, settled in North Carolina in 1768. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1770, and in 1777 became 
judge of the supreme court of North Carolina. This 
position he resigned in 1779. He was one of the ablest 
and most influential members of the convention called 
in 1788 to consider the Federal Constitution, and from 
1790 till his death, in 1799, was judge of the supreme 
court of the United States. He published, under the 
authority of the legislature, the “Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1715-1790,” (1791.) 

See G. J. McRek, “Life of James Iredell,” 1857. 

Iredell, (JAMES,) a lawyer, a son of the preceding, 
was born at Edenton, North Carolina, in 1788. He was 
Governor of North Carolina in 1827, and was a Senator 
of the United States from 1828 to 1831. He was sub- 
sequently reporter to the supreme court of his native 
State, and published thirteen volumes of law and eight 
of equity reports. Died in 1853. 

Tre/land, (Joun,) D.D., an English writer, born at 
Ashburton in 1761, became prebendary of Westminster 
in 1802, and Dean of Westminster and rector of Islip in 
1816. He founded a professorship at Oxford, and several 
scholarships. He was a contributor to the “London 
Quarterly Review,” and the author of several approved 
works of divinity, among which is “ Paganism and Chris- 
tianity Compared.” Died in 1842. 

Ireland, (Joun,) an English writer, born in Shrop- 
shire, removed to London, where he became a con- 
noisseur of art and a dealer in pictures. He compiled 
“Memoirs of Henderson” the actor, and published 
“Tfogarth Illustrated,” which was favourably received. 
Died in 1808. 

Ireland, (SAMUEL,) born in London, was a weaver 
of Spitalfields in his youth. He became subsequently a 
dealer in rare prints, curiosities, etc. Having acquired 
some skill in drawing and engraving, he employed it 
in illustrating various countries, of which he published 
‘Picturesque Tours.” He was the author of “Graphic 
Illustrations of Hogarth,” and the publisher of the Shak- 
speare Papers forged by his son. (See below.) Died 
in 1800. 

Ireland, (WILLIAM HEwry,) a son of the preceding, 
was born in London in 1777. He acquired notoriety 
in 1795 by forging legal documents under the seal of 
Shakspeare, and by practising on the public credulity in 
relation to dramas which he pretended to have found at 
Stratford. One of these, called “ Vortigern,” was pur- 
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chased by Sheridan, and performed at Drury Lane before 
the imposture was detected. The audience were ex- 
tremely disgusted at the quality of the play, and Ireland, 
being required to explain how he had obtained it, con- 
fessed the forgery to his father, and afterwards published 
a written confession, which displays more vanity than 
penitence. Died in 1835. 

Irenzeus, e-ra-na/us, (FALKOVSKI,) a learned Russian 
prelate and writer on theology, born in 1762; died in 
1823. 

Irenzeus, (KLEMENTIEVSKI,) a Russian theologian, 
born in 1753, became Archbishop of Pskof. He wrote 
commentaries on Scripture, and translated from the 
Greek some works of the Fathers. Died in 1818. 

Irenzeus, fr-e-nee/us, [Gr. Elonvaiocg; Fr. [RENEE, e’ra’- 
na’; It. IRENEO, e-ra-na’o,] SAINT, a Christian martyr, 
born about 130 or 140 A.D., was a Greek by birth, and 
was probably a native of Asia Minor, as he was a pupil 
of the eminent Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna. About 177 
he became Bishop of Lyons, (Lugdunum,) in France, in 
place of Pothinus, who was the first that occupied that 
see. He ministered to his churches with wisdom and 
general acceptance. To counteract the errors of the 
Gnostics and others, he wrote a treatise against Heresies, 
which is still extant, (ina Latin translation.) He also 
wrote several Letters, and other works, which are lost, 
except some fragments. It is generally supposed that 
he suffered martyrdom under Septimus Severus; but 
the learned are not agreed whether it occurred in 202 
or 208. He was well versed in ancient philosophy, as 
well as in evangelical doctrine. His book on Heresies 
is highly appreciated as a historical monument and a 
vindication of the primitive faith. He was a believer in 
the Millennium, and entertained opinions on that subject 
which some consider extravagant. 

See Saint Jerome, “‘ De Viris illustribus ;’? Eusrsrus, *‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica ;’ Henry Dopwe tt, “‘ Dissertationes in Irenaum,” 
1689; GERVAISE, “ Vie de S. Irénée, second Evéque de Lyon,” 17233 
J. M. Prat, “‘ Histoire de Saint-L[rénée,” 1843; JAMES BEAVEN, 
** Account of the Life and Writings of Saint Irenzus.”’ 

I-re’ne, [Gr. Eipyvy ; Fr. IrENr, e’ran’,] Empress of 
Constantinople, was born at Athens about 752, of very 
obscure parentage, and in 769 A.D. became the wife of 
Leo IV., Emperor of the East. At his death, in 780, he 
left a son of ten years, named Constantine, during whose 
minority Irene acted as regent. She was remarkable for 
her beauty, energy, and talents. In order to decide the 
quarrel between the Iconoclasts and their opponents, to 
whom she was partial, she assembled a council in 787, 
which formally sanctioned the worship of images. When 
her son attained his majority, her ambition so far pre- 
vailed over natural affection that she dethroned him and 
deprived him of sight. In 802 she was deposed by a 
conspiracy of her subjects, and Nicephorus was chosen 
emperor. She died in exile in 803. 

See Le Beau, ‘“‘Histoire du Bas-Empire;’? Vincent Micnot, 
‘Histoire de l’Impératrice [véne,’’ 1762; Gipson, ‘‘ History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Trénée. See IRENUs. 

Ireneo. See IRENUS. 

Ireton, ir’ton, (HENRy,) an eminent English repub- 
lican, born in 1610. He was a student of law when the 
civil war began, in which he became an ardent Jeader 
of the popular cause. Entering the army as captain of 
cavalry, he was rapidly promoted, and became highly 
distinguished for his courage and capacity both in the 
battle-field and the council-chamber. At the battle of 
Naseby, (1645,) with the rank of commissary-general, he 
commanded the left wing, and was wounded and taken 
prisoner ; but, his friends having gained the victory, he 
recovered his liberty the same day. In 1646 he married 
Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell. The latter, as 
Hume remarks, “had great deference for the counsels 
of Ireton;” and the republicans generally reposed the 
highest confidence in him, as a statesman of incorruptible 
honour. About 1646 he was elected to Parliament, where 
he projected various wise legal and constitutional re- 
forms and was eminent for his skill in drafting ordi- 
nances. While Charles I. was a prisoner at Hampton 
Court, he had conferences with Cromwell and Ireton, 
who, it is said, were inclined to reinstate him in a limited 
royalty, until they intercepted one of his letters which 
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convinced them of his insincerity. Ireton was a member 
of the court which tried the king; and he signed the 
warrant for his execution, January, 1649. In reference 
to this affair, Burnet says, “Ireton was the person that 
drove it on; for Cromwell was all the while in some 
suspense about it.” In July, 1649, he went to Ireland 
as second in command under Cromwell, who, returning 
after the lapse of a few months, left to Ireton the chief 
command, with the title of lord deputy. After gaining 
several victories and taking Limerick, he died there of 
the plague in 1651. Hume, who was not partial to his 
cause, denominates him “a memorable personage, much 
celebrated for his vigilance, industry, capacity even for 
the strict execution of justice in that unlimited command 
which he possessed in Ireland. It was believed by many 
that he was animated by a sincere and passionate love 
of liberty.” (“ History of England.”) 

See, also, ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’? Guizot, ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre.”’ 

Iriarte or Yriarte, e-re-ar’ta, (BERNARDO,) nephew 
of Don Juan de Iriarte, noticed below, was born in Tene- 
riffe about 1734. He became a member of the council 
of state, and held other important offices under the 
Spanish government. Died in 1814. 

Iriarte, (DoMINGo,) brother of the preceding, born 
in Teneriffe in 1746, was sent as minister plenipotentiary 
of Spain to Poland, and employed in other embassies. 
Died in 1795. 

Iriarte, (FRANCISCO Dikco DE Ainsay—in-si’,) a 
Spanish writer, born at Huesca, published an account 
of his native city, entitled “Fundacion, Eccelencias, 
Grandezas, etc. de la antiquisima Ciudad de Huesca,” 
(1619.) 

Iriarte, (IGNACIO,) a celebrated Spanish landscape- 
painter, born in Guipuscoa in 1620, was a pupil of the 
elder Herrera. He worked in Seville, and became a 
friend of Murillo, who painted the figures for some of his 
landscapes. He was one of the founders of the Academy 
of Seville. Iriarte was regarded as the best Jandscape- 
painter of his country and his time. Connoisseurs admire 
in his works the lightness of the foliage, the transparency 
of the sky, the limpidity of the water, and the mastery 
of chiaroscuro. Died in 1685. 

See RapHagev Menges, “‘ Las Obras,’ etc., 1780; QuILLIET, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 

Triarte, de, da e-re-ar/ta, (Don JUAN,) an eminent 
linguist and scholar, born in the island of Teneriffe in 
1702.. He studied in Paris at the College of Louis le 
Grand, and subsequently visited London and Madrid, 
where he was appointed in 1732 one of the librarians 
in the Royal Library. He became official translator to 
the principal secretary of state in 1740, and in 1743 was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy. Among his 
works may be named a “ History of the Canary Islands,” 
(in manuscript,) a collection of Spanish proverbs in 
Latin verse, and translations from Martial. Iriarte is 
said to have added two thousand manuscripts and more 
than ten thousand printed volumes to the Royal Library 
during the thirty-nine years in which he officiated as 
librarian. Died in 1771. 

Iriarte, de, (Tomas,) youngest brother of Bernardo, 
noticed above, was born in Teneriffe about 1750. He be- 
came a proficient in the ancient and modern languages 
under the tuition of his uncle, and subsequently became 
archivist to the principal secretary of state, and editor 
of the ‘Madrid Mercury.” He was author of a poem 

entitled ‘‘La Musica,” (1779,) which was received with 
great favour and translated into the principal European 
languages, and “ Literary Fables,” (“ Fabulas literarias.”’) 
The latter are written in various metres, and are re- 
markable for their graceful versification. They enjoyed 
great popularity at the time, and are still ranked among 
the classics of the language. An English version of 
these fables, by George H. Devereux, appeared in 1855. 
Iriarte also published a comedy entitled “The Spoiled 
Child,” (‘‘El Sefiorito mimado,”) a number of sonnets 
and critical essays, and a metrical translation of Horace’s 
“Art of Poetry.” Died about 1790. 

See Loncrettow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” Jory, no- 
tice of the Life of Tomas de Iriarte, in the ‘‘ Répertoire de Littéra- 
ture.” 
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Trico, e-ree’ko, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) an Italian priest 
and savant, born at Trino in 1704. He wrote several 
religious and antiquarian works. Died in 1782. 

Tris, (Gr. "Ipc,] in Greek mythology, the goddess of 
the rainbow, said to be a daughter of Thaumas, and 
sometimes called Thaumantias. Homer represents her 
as the messenger of the gods, employed to carry mes- 
sages from Ida to Olympus and from gods to men. 

Irland, éx16n’, (BONAVENTURE,) a French jurist, of 
Scottish descent, born at Poitiers in 1551; died in 1612, 

Irnerius, ér-na/re-us, sometimes written Warnerius, 
a celebrated Italian jurisconsult, born at Bologna in the 
eleventh century. He became the renovator or restorer 
of the Roman law, which had been neglected, and on 
which he wrote commentaries, called ‘*Glossz.” He 
obtained the office of judge, and was sent by the emperor 
to Rome in 1118 to expedite the election of a pope. 

See B. Nruustus, ‘‘Irnerius,’’ Cologne, 1642; FAntTuzzs, “ Serit- 
tori Bolognesi.” 

Iron Mask. See MASQUE DE FER. 

Ir/vine, (WILLIAM,) a general, born near Enniskillen, 
Ireland, about 1742, emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1763. 
He became a colonel in 1776, and a brigadier-general 
in 1779. From 1781 to 1783 he commanded the troops 
stationed at Fort Pitt for the defence of the western 
frontier. He was chosen a member of Congress in 1787, 
and again in 1793. | Died in 1804. 

Ir’ving, (Davip,) LL.D., a Scottish biographer and 
writer on law. He published “ Lives of Scottish Poets,” 
(1804,) ‘ Lives of the Scottish Writers,” (1839,) and ‘The 
Table-Talk of John Selden,” (1854.) He also wrote the 
article “Civil Law” in the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica.” 

Irving, (EDWARD,) a celebrated and eloquent Scottish 
pulpit orator, born at Annan in 1792, was a graduate of 
the University of Edinburgh. Having been employed 
as rector of an academy at Kirkaldy about seven years, 
he was ordained a Presbyterian minister. From 1819 to 
1822 he was engaged as assistant in the pulpit of Dr. 
Chalmers, Glasgow, where he acquired a good reputation. 
He accepted a call from the Scottish Church, Cross 
Street, London, in 1822, and soon became an admired 
and fashionable preacher. His original genius and his 
extraordinary eloquence attracted crowded audiences, 
among whom were found the most eminent authors and 
statesmen, and nobles of the highest rank. In 1823 he 
published a series of discourses entitled “ For the Ora- 
cles of God, Four Orations,” etc. In 1829 he removed 
into a larger church built for him in Regent Square. A 
charge of heresy having been preferred against him in 
the presbytery of London in 1830, he was condemned 
by that body, and ejected from the church, in 1832. 
After this event he obtained another place, and attracted 
crowds by his exhibition of the gift of unknown tongues. 
which he ascribed to divine inspiration. He published 
“ Babylon and Infidelity Foredoomed of God,” and other 
theological treatises. Died at Glasgow in December, 
1834. ‘He was unquestionably,” says De Quincey, “ by 
many degrees the greatest orator of our times.” It is 
probable that his devotion was sincere, but not guided 
by discretion, and that in the latter part of his career 
his mind was affected with insanity. Carlyle, who was 
his friend, thinks that “bodily and spiritually, perhaps, 
there was not (in that November, 1822) a man more full 
of genial, energetic life in these islands.” He left three 
children. The collected writings of Edward Irving have 
been published under the editorship of his nephew, the 
Rev. G. Carlyle, London, 1864-65. 


See ‘Life of Irving,” by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 1862; DE QuINcEYy, 
‘Literary Reminiscences,”’ vol. ii. ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for Octo- 
ber, 1862; “‘ Edward Irving, an Ecclesiastical and J:iterary Biogra- 
phy,” by W. Witks; CHamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen,’’ (Supplement;) MicHaEv Hout, “ Bruchstiicke aus 
dem Leben und den Schriften E. Irving’s,’’ 1839; LEHMANN, “‘ Ueber 
die Irvingianer,”’ 1853; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for January, 1824; 
* Blackwood’s Magazine” for November, 1858, and June, 1862; 
“‘Fraser’s Magazine” for January, 1835; ‘‘ North British Review 
for August, 1862. 


Ir’ving, (JoHN TREAT,) an American judge and wniter, 
brother of Washington Irving, was born in 1778. se 
was a popular contributor, (political,) both in Peer ceill 
verse, to the “ Morning Chronicle,” and aa 8 ene 
his death, in 1838, was presiding judge ot! th 
of common pleas in New York. 


(Wa See Explanations, p- 23.) 
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Irving, (JOHN TREAT,) an American lawyer and writer, 
son of the preceding, and a resident of New York, is au- 
thor of a volume of “Indian Sketches,” (1835,) and two 
novels, entitled “The Attorney,” and “Harry Harson ; 
or, The Benevolent Bachelor,” which originally appeared 
in the “ Knickerbocker Magazine.” 

Irving, (PErer,) an American journalist, born in 1771, 
He became in 1802 the editor and proprietor of the 
* Morning Chronicle,” a Democratic journal of New 
York. In conjunction with his brother Washington, he 
projected “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” He 
wrote “Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale,” (1820.) 
Died in 1838. 

Irving, (THEODORE,) LL.D., an American author, 
and minister in the Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
born in New York in 1809. He spent some time in 
Europe with his uncle, Washington Irving, was professor 
of history and belles-lettres in Geneva College, New 
York, from 1836 to 1849, and afterwards filled for several 
years the chair of belles-lettres in the New York Free 
Academy. He entered the ministry in 1854. He has 
written “The Conquest of Florida by Hernando de 
Soto,” in 2 vols., (Philadelphia and London, 1835,) and 
“The Fountain of Living Waters,” (1854.) 

Irving, (WASHINGTON,) a distinguished American 
author and humourist, born in the city of New York, 
April 3, 1783, was a son of William Irving, a native of 
Scotland. About 1800 he left school and commenced 
the study of the law. For the benefit of his health, he 
performed in 1804 a voyage to Europe, visited France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and England, and returned in 1806. 
Soon after his return he was admitted to the bar; but 
he preferred to devote himself to literary pursuits, and 
never practised law. In conjunction with his brother 
William and with James K. Paulding, he issued in 1807 
a humorous and satirical magazine, entitled ‘Salma- 
gundi, or the Whim-Whams and Opinions of Launcelot 
Langstaff, Esq., and others.” Of this amusing and popular 
work only twenty numbers were issued. He published 
in 1809 another humorous work, “The History of New 
York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker,” in which he was 
assisted by his brother Peter. It was very favourably 
received. “I have never,” says Sir Walter Scott, “read 
anything so closely resembling the style of Dean Swift 
as the Annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker.” (Letter to 
Henry Brevoort, April 23, 1813.) 

In 1810 he became a silent partner with his brothers 
in an extensive commercial house in New York. He 
sailed in 1815 to Europe, where he remained many 
years, and in 1817 visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbots- 
ford, who became his constant friend. He was reduced 
to poverty by the failure of the firm of which he was a 
member, in 1817. His next important work was ‘‘The 
Sketch-Book,” (1818,) by Geoffrey Crayon, which was 
written in England. It enjoyed great popularity, and 
raised Irving to the highest rank of American authors. 
Lord Jeffrey, in the “Edinburgh Review” for August, 
1820, commended ‘The Sketch-Book” as “written 
throughout with the greatest care and accuracy, and 
worked up to great purity and beauty of diction on the 
model of the most elegant and polished of our native 
writers.” He published in London, in 1822, ‘¢ Brace- 
bridge Hall, or the Humourists,” which was received 
with great favour both in England and America. Com- 
menting on this work, Lord Jeffrey says, ““We happen 
to be very intense and sensitive admirers of those soft 
harmonies of studied speech in which this author is apt 
to indulge himself, and have caught ourselves oftener 
than we shall confess, neglecting his excellent matter to 
Jap ourselves in the liquid music of his periods.” (“Edin- 
burgh Review” for November, 1822.) For his ‘Tales 
of a Traveller,” (1824,) Murray, the London publisher, 
gave him £1500 before he saw the manuscript. 

Mr. Irving afterwards spent some years in France and 
Spain, where he composed his “ History of the Life 
and Voyages of Christopher Columbus,” (4 vols., 1828,) 
which was very successful. “This is one of those works,” 
says Alexander H. Everett, “which are at the same time 
the delight of readers and the despair of critics. Tt is 
as nearly perfect as any work well can be.” (“North 
American Review” for January, 1829.) In 1829 he pro- 


duced an imaginative and romantic work entitled “The 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, from the Manu- 
scripts of Fray Antonio Agapida.” He was appointed 
secretary of legation to the American embassy at London 
in 1829, and returned to the United States in 1832. Among 
his later works are ‘‘ The Alhambra,” (1832 ;) a “Tour on 
the Prairies,” (1835 ;) ‘‘ Astoria,” (3 vols., 1836;) “The 
Adventures of Captain. Bonneville,” (2 vols., 18375) 
“Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography,” (1849 ;) ‘‘ Mahomet 
and his Successors,” (1850;) and “The Life of George 
Washington,” (5 vols., 1855-59.) He was minister to 
Spain from 1842 to 1846. He passed the latter part of 
his life at Sunnyside, on the Hudson River, where he 
died, November 28, 1859. He was never married. 

For an easy elegance of style, Irving has no superior, 
perhaps no equal, among the prose writers of America. 
If Hawthorne excels him in variety, in earnestness, and in 
force, he is perhaps inferior to Irving in facility and grace ; 
while he can make no claim to that genial, lambent 
humour which beams in almost every page of “‘ Geoffrey 
Crayon.” 

See the “‘ Life and Letters of Washington Irving,” by Prerre M. 
IrvING, 1863; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans,” vol. i.; GriswoLn, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America ;’? Prescorr, 
‘*Miscellanies ;”’ ‘ Edinburgh Review” for August, 1820, November, 
1822, and September, 1828; “‘ London Quarterly Review”? for April, 
1821, March, 1825, and July, 1863; ‘“‘ North American Review’’ for 
July, 1835, and January, 1837, (both by Epwarp Everstt,) and 
April, 1858; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for July, 1820; ‘‘ Fraser’. 
Magazine” for October, 1835; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for January 
1837; ALLIBONE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors; CLEVELAND, ‘‘Com: 
pendium of American Literature ;” ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for Novem 
ber, 1860, and June, 1864, 

Irving, (WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding, wa 
born in New York in 1766. He married a sister ol’ 
James K. Paulding in 1793, became a merchant in New 
York, and was a member of Congress during threa 
terms, (1813-19.) He aided his brother and Mr. Pauld: 
ing in the “ Salmagundi,” of which he wrote the poetical 
parts. Died in 1821. 

Ir’win, (EYLES,) a poet, born in Calcutta, of Trisk 
parents, in 1748, was employed in the civil service of 
the East India Company. He wrote several odes and 
eclogues, and “Adventures during a Voyage up the Red 
Sea,” (1780.) Died in 1817. 

Irwin, ViscounrEss. See Howarpb, (ANNE.) 

Isa, ee’sa, written also Iga and Isha, one of the names 
of Srva, which see. 

Isaac, i/zak, [Heb. pn? or pnw’; It. Isacco, e-sak’- 
ko; Arabian, ISHAK, is’hak’,] a Hebrew patriarch, the 
son of Abraham and Sarah, was born about 1890 B.c. He 
married Rebecca, and became the father of Esau and 
Jacob. ‘Of all the patriarchs,” says Bishop Hall, ‘‘none 
made so little noise in the world as Isaac.” He removed 
to Gerar, in the land of the Philistines, and acquired 
riches as a planter. He died at the age of one hundred 
and eighty. 

See Genesis xxi., xxil., xxiv., XXxvi., xxvil., xxvill., and xxxv. 293 
Matthew xxii. 32; Luke xx. 37; Galatians iv. 28; Hebrews xi, 17. 

Isaac I, or Isaac Com-ne’nus, [Gr. “Ioadxwoc 6 
Kouvnvoc,] Emperor of Constantinople, was chosen by 
the army as successor of Michael VI. in 1057. Two 
years later, in consequence of a malady which he sup- 
posed mortal, he resigned the throne to Constantine 
Ducas, and entered a convent. Died in 1061. 

Isaac II, or Isaac An/ge-lus, [Gr. ‘Ioatxtoc 6 "Ayye- 
Aoc,| Emperor of Constantinople, was proclaimed in 
1185 as successor to Andronicus, who was dethroned 
by a popular revolt. He rendered himself very un- 
popular by his vices and misgovernment. In 1195 his 
brother Alexis usurped the throne and imprisoned Isaac, 
who was liberated and restored in 1203 by an army of 
crusaders. In 1204 he was again supplanted by Alexius 
Ducas, and died or was killed the same year. Constan- 
tinople was speedily taken by the crusaders, who elected 
Baldwin emperor. 

Isaac, ee’z4k, (HEINRICH,) a German musician, whom 
the Italians called ARRIGO TEDESCO, (2.2. the ‘‘ German 
Henry,”) was born about 1440. He removed to Italy 
about 1475, and was patronized by Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
He composed sacred music. 

Isaacson, i/zak-son, (HENRY,) born in London in 
1581, wrote a work on Chronology. Died in 1654. 
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Isabel, the Spanish of ELIzABETH, which see. 

IsabelI. See IsaBELLA OF CASTILE. 

Is’a-bel [Sp. pron. e-sa-bél’] IL, (or, more fully, 
Maria Isabel Luisa,) Queen of Spain, born at Madrid 
in October, 1830, is a daughter of Ferdinand VII. and 
Maria Christina. She succeeded her father on the 29th 
of September, 1833, when her mother became regent. 
Her claim was disputed by her uncle, Don Carlos, in a 
civil war, which ended in the defeat of the Carlists in 
1840. The queen-regent having been driven from power 
by a popular revolt in October, 1840, Espartero became 
regent. Isabel was declared of age in November, 1843, 
and in October, 1846, was married to her cousin, Fran- 
cisco de Assis, a son of Francisco de Paula, who was a 
brother of Ferdinand VII. She has a son, Francisco, 
born in 1857. Her reign was agitated by many revolu- 
tions, coups a’état, and changes of constitution. In Sep- 
tember, 1868, she was deposed by her revolted subjects 
almost without a struggle. 

Isabella. See ELIZABETH. 

Is-a-bel/la or AusTRIA, (CLARA EUGENTA,) the 
daughter of Philip II. of Spain and Elizabeth of France, 
was born in 1566. As the niece of Henry III. of France, 
she claimed the French crown at his death, but was 
excluded by the Salic law, though she was favoured by 
the chiefs of the League. In 1597 she became the wife 
of Archduke Albert, son of the Emperor of Germany. 
Died in 1633. 

Isabella or BAVARIA, daughter of Stephen, second 
Duke of Bavaria, born in 1371, became Queen of France 
in 1385 by marriage with Charles VI. She was remark- 
able for beauty and for her voluptuous and dissolute 
character. When her imbecile consort became incapable 
of ruling, she aspired to royal power, and made a coali- 
tion with the English against the dauphin, her son. Died 
in 1435. 

Isabella [Span. IsaBEt, e-s4-bél’; Fr. ISABELLE, e’24’- 
bél’] or CastiLE, daughter of John IL. King of Cas- 
tile, was born at Madrigal in 1451. Vhe malcontent 
subjects of her brother, Henry IV., forced him to ac- 
knowledge her as his heir, after which her hand was 
solicited by several princes of Europe, and she became 
the wife of Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469. In 1474 she 
was proclaimed Queen of Castile and Leon, the sove- 
reignty of which she did not resign to her husband, but 
kept in her own hands. Historians agree in applauding 
her beauty, virtue, magnanimity, piety, learning, and 
political wisdom. It was under her auspices that Co- 
lumbus discovered America, after his project had been 
treated with neglect by Ferdinand. Died in 1504. (See 
FERDINAND V.) Isabella had blue eyes and auburn hair, 
and possessed great beauty of features, sweetness of 
expression, and dignity of presence. 

See Prescort, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella;” JUAN DE 
Motina, ‘Sumario de la Vida y Hechos de los catélicos Reyes D. 
Fernando y Dofia Isabel,’’ 1587; FERNANDEZ DE PuULGAR, ‘‘ Rerum 
a Ferdinando et Elisabe Hispaniarum Regibus Gestarum Decades 
IL,” 1545; D. Cremencin, ‘‘Elogio de la Reina catdlica Dota 
Isabel,” 1821; GEorGe Anita, ‘Memoirs of Queen Isabella of 
Castile,’? London, 1850. 

Isabelle. See ISABELLA. 

Isabelle or FRANCE. See ELIZABETH OF FRANCE. 

Isabelle (¢/za’bél’) or FRANCE, Queen of England, 
daughter of Philip the Fair, King of France, was born 
in 1292, and was married to Edward II. in 1308. The 
issue of this union was a son, who became Edward ITI. 
About 1324 she went to Paris to negotiate between her 
consort and the French king, where she formed a con- 
spiracy with malcontent nobles, and returned to England 
with the avowed intention to remove from power the 
king’s unworthy favourite, Spencer. Entering London 
without resistance, in 1326, the partisans of the queen de- 
posed Edward II. and proclaimed his son king. Isabelle 
and her favourite, Mortimer, exercised the royal power 
a few years during the minority of her son; and there 
seems no reason to doubt that they contrived the murder 
of Edward II. She was imprisoned for nearly twenty 
years, and died in prison in 1358. She was surnamed, 
on account of her cruelty, “the she-wolf of France.” 

Isabelle or FRANCE, Queen of England, born in 
1389, was a daughter of Charles VI. She was married 
to Richard II. of England in 1396. Died in 1409. 


Isabelle, ¢’za’bél’, (CHARLES Enovarp,) a French 
architect, born at Havre in 1800, wrote “The Circular 
Edifices and Domes Classed,” etc., (1843-56.) 

Isabelle d’Angouléme, e’z4’bél’ déNn’goo’lém’, a 
French princess, was a daughter of Aymar, Count of 
Angouléme. She was married to John, King of Eng- 
land, in 1201. Died in 1245. 

Isabey, e’z4’ba’, (EUGENE LouIS GABRIEL,) an emi- 
nent painter of marine views, born in Paris in 1804. He 
obtained a first-class medal in 1824, and produced in 
1827 “The Coast of Honfleur,” and a “Tempest near 
Dieppe.” Among his best works are the ‘ Battle of the 
Texel,” (1839,) ““The Departure of Queen Victoria,” 
(1845,) and the “Embarkation of De Ruyter,” (1851.) 
He received a first-class medal at the Exposition of 1855. 

Isabey, (JEAN BaPrTisTe,) a celebrated French minia- 
ture-painter, born at Nancy in 1767, was a pupil of 
David, and father of the preceding. About 1802 he 
became the most fashionable artist of Paris in his depart- 
ment of the art. He was liberally patronized by the 
emperor Napoleon, who had been his friend when both 
were obscure citizens. He executed many admired 
portraits of the Bonaparte family and of the generals 
of the empire. It is said that most of the sovereigns of 
Europe have been the subjects of his pencil. Among 
his works are the “Table des Maréchaux,” a picture on 
porcelain of Napoleon and his marshals, and ‘The 
Congress of Vienna,” (1817.) Died in 1855. 

Isacs, ee’ziks, (PIETER,) a skilful, Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Helzevor in 1569; died about 1620. 

Iszeus, i-see/us, [Gr. loaioc ; Fr. ISEE, e’z4’,| a famous 
Greek orator, who flourished about 400 B.c., was a 
native of Chalcis, or, according to some authorities, of 
Athens. Having been a pupil of Isocrates, he opened 
a celebrated school in Athens, and had the honour of 
being the preceptor of Demosthenes. Iszeus is one of 
the ten Athenian orators of the Alexandrian canon. His 
style is at once elegant and vehement, but is less natural 
than that of Lysias. He had great skill in dialectics 
and in the distribution of his arguments. Only eleven 
of his orations are now extant; and these are all forensic. 
He is said to have survived the accession of King Philip 
of Macedon, 348 B.c. 

See J. A. Lizsmann, ‘ De Isai Vita et Scriptis,” 1831 ; E. JENIKE, 
‘Observationes in Iseum,”’ 1838. 

Iszeus, a Greek sophist and orator, born in Assyria, 
lived in the first century after Christ. His eloquence 
is extolled by Pliny. 

Isaiah, 1-za’yah or e-zi’a, [Heb. WV pw"; Gr. "Hoaiac ; 
Lat. Esar/as; Fr. Isain, e’z&’e’, or Esair, 4/z’e’; It. 
Isata, e-S4-ee/4; Sp. Isatas, e-sd-ee’As,] the first of the 
great Hebrew prophets, was a contemporary of Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, and Micah. He prophesied during a period 
of about fifty years, beginning about 760 B.c. He lived 
at Jerusalem, and exerted great influence in public affairs. 
Little is known of his personal history, except that he 
had a wife, who is called a prophetess, and two sons. 
There is a doubtful tradition that Isaiah suffered death 
by being sawn asunder, at the command of King Ma- 
nasseh. Asa writer he is remarkable for versatility of 
genius, and merits the first rank among the prophets by 
the majestic simplicity and sublimity of his compositions. 
He declared more amply and clearly than any other 
prophet the eternal divinity, vicarious sufferings, and 
glorious kingdom of the Messiah, and hence is often 
called the evangelical prophet. No other prophet is so 
often quoted by Christ and his apostles. (See Matt. i. 
22, ili. 3, vill. 17, xii, 18-20, xiii. 14; Luke iv. 17; Acts 
xxviii. 25; Rom. ix. 27, and x. 16; Phil. ii. 10.) In our 
translation of the New Testament he is always called 
Esatas. He has been pronounced by some critics not 
inferior to Homer in poetical genius; and all agree that 
his book is a master-piece of beauty and sublimity both 
in thought and style. 

Among the commentators on Isaiah are Saint Jerome, 
Vitringa, Lowth, Calmet, Eichhorn, Déderlein, Gesenius, 
Gataker, Hitzig, Rosenmiiller, and Henderson; and, in the 
United States, Dr. Alexander and Mr. Albert Barnes. 

See, also, Kimcut, ‘‘ Lexicon Rabbinicum ;”? Ewatp, “Die Pro- 


pheten des alten Bundes,”’ and ‘‘ Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
Christus ;’’ Knoset, “ Prophétisme des Hébreux. 


Isaie. See ISAIAH. 


eask; cass; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $ as z; thas in this. (See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Isambert, e’z6n‘bair’, (EMILE,) a French physician 
and biographer, a son of Frangois André, noticed below, 
was born at Auteuil in 1828. 

Isambert, (FRANCOIS ANDRE,) a French jurist and 
Protestant, born at Aunay (Eure-et-Loire) in 1792. He 
distinguished himself about 1825 as the defender of the 
rights of the free people of colour in Martinique, and 
“performed in France,” says Taillandier, “a service like 
that which Clarkson and Wilberforce rendered in Eng- 
land.” In 1830 he was appointed a judge (consezller ) of 
the court of cassation. He was a Liberal member of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1830 to 1848, and supported 
Cavaignac and the cause of order in the Assembly of 
1848. He was secretary of the French Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, of which he is said to have been 
the founder. Among his works are a ‘‘ Manual for the 
Publicist and Statesman,” (4 vols., 1826,) anda “ History 
of Justinian,” (1856.) He wrote many able articles for 
the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” Died in 1857. 

See TAILLANprkR, article in the ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Isarn, e’zarn’, (SAMUEL,) a French poet, born at Cas- 
tres in 1637, wrote “The Speaking Pistole,” (“ La Pistole 
parlante,” 1660,) which had great success. Died in 1673. 

Isauricus. See Leo III. 

Is-ca’ni-us or Is-ca’nus, (JOSEPH,) surnamed also 
DeEvO/NIUS, an English poet, born at Exeter, derived his 
name from Isca, the place of his education. He accom- 
panied Richard I. on a crusade to Palestine, and wrote 
a Latin poem “On the Trojan War,” and another en- 
titled “ Antiocheis.” Died about 1224. 

Isée. See Ismus. 

Iselin, éz’/Jan’, (ISAAC,) a Swiss writer, born at Bale 
in 1728. He was assistant secretary of state from 1756 
to his death. He became the enlightened advocate of 
reform in morals, education, and legislation, on which 
he wrote articles for the journals. His chief work is 
entitled “On the History of Mankind,” (“Ueber die 
Geschichte der Menschheit.” 1764.) Died in 1782. 

See J. G. Scutosser, “Rede auf Iselin,” 1783; S. H1rzet, 
““Denkmal I. Iselin gewidmet,”’ 1782. 

Iselin, [Lat. IseLi/Nus,] (JACQUES CHRISTOPHE,) an 
eminent Swiss philologist and divine, born at Bale in 
1681. He spoke Greek with facility, and excelled in 
Oriental languages. He became professor of history at 
Bale in 1707, and was promoted to the chair of divinity 
in 1711. He wrote an admirable Latin poem on ‘The 
Gauls Crossing the Rhine,” (1696,) a treatise on the 
“Latin Historians of the Classic Period,” (‘‘ De Histo- 
ricis Latinis Melioris Atvi,” 1697,) a treatise ‘On the 
Domination of the Magi in Persia,” (1707,) and other 
minor works. Died in 1737. 

See Beck, ‘‘ Vita Iselini,’”’ inthe 3d vol. of “‘Tempe Helvetica ;” 
J. R. Isetin, ‘‘ Laudatio funebris consecrande Memoriz Viri incom- 
parabilis J. C. Iselini,”’ 1739. 

Iselin, (JEAN RopoLPHE,) a Swiss jurist, born at 
Bale in 1705, wrote “On Eminent Domain,” (‘De Do- 
minio Eminente,” 1726,) and other works. Died in 1779. 

Isembert (e’z6n’bair’) OF XAINTES, a French archi- 
tect, lived about 1200, and is supposed to have built the 
old London Bridge. 

Isendoorn, van, van ee’zen-ddrn’, or Ysendoorn, 
(GIJSBER'T,)*a Dutch philosopher, born in Gelderland in 

1601, published “ Effata Philosophica,” (1633,) “ Ethica 
Peripatetica,” (1659,) and other works. Died in 1657. 

Isfendiyar, is-fén’dee-yir’, or Asfandiy4r, As-fAn’- 
dee-yar’, one of the most celebrated heroes in Persian 
history, lived between the fifth and sixth centuries 8.C., 
and is said to have been the first convert to the religion 
of Zoroaster, in which he was followed by his father 
Gushtasp (Darius Hystaspis) and the whole Persian 
empire. This change of religion led to the invasion of 
Persia by Arjasp, King of Turan, in which Isfendiyar, 
by his bravery and heroism, not only saved his father’s 
kingdom, but conquered India, Arabia, and the West. 
He was killed in battle by the celebrated Rédstum. 

e T Doyeja +2? ere 6 . 
Bee a eeei Darnell cé'virdoass? | 2 ATENSON,. Abeige? 

Ish’mael, | Heb. Sxyow? ; Arabic, ISMAEEL or ISMAIL 
is-m4-eel’; Fr. ISMAEL, és’m4’él’,] the son of Abraham 
and Hagar, born about 1900 B.c., was the ancestor of 
the Ishmaelites or Arabians. (See Genesis xvi., Seg) 


Ishwara. See Iswara. 

Isi, ee’see, written also Igi and Ishi, (the consort of 
Isa or Siva,) one of the many names of PARvat?, which 
see. She is identified by some writers, including Sir W. 
Jones, with the Isis of the Egyptians. (See Isis.) 

Isiaslaf. See [ztasLar. 

I8s’/i-dore [Gr. ’loidwpoc; Lat. Istpo’/rus; Fr. Istporg, 
e’ze’dor’; It. Istporo, e-Se-do’ro] OF CHARAX, a Per- 
sian, who is supposed to have lived in the first century 
of our era, wrote a work called “Parthian Itinerary,” 
which contains a list of the eighteen provinces of Parthia 
and of the chief towns, with the distances of the towns 
from each other, 

Isidore or Moscow, a Russian prelate, was chosen 
Primate of Russia in 1437. He favoured the reunion of 
the Greek and Latin Churches at the Council of Florence, 
(1437-) Died at Rome in 1463. 

Isidore, SAINT, an eminent Spanish scholar and 
bishop, born at Carthagena about 570 A.D., was a brother 
of Leander, Archbishop of Seville. He understood 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, and was very influential in 
the Spanish Church. About 600 he was appointed 
Bishop of Seville. The Council of Toledo, held in 650, 
denominated him ‘the glory of the Catholic Church, 
and the most learned man of his age.”” Among his most 
important works are, in Latin, “A Chronicle from the 
Origin of the World to 626 a.p.,” and ‘Twenty Books 
of Etymologies,” which, says Dr. Hoefer, ‘is one of the 
most precious monuments for the history of human 
knowledge.” Died in 636 A.D. 

See Saint ILDEFONSO, “‘ De Viris illustribus ;”? TriTHEIM, ‘* De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis ;”. RoEsLEeR, ‘‘ Dissertatio; Isidori His- 
toria Gothorum, Vandalorum,”’ etc., 1803. 

Isidore, SAINT, OF ALEXANDRIA, born in Egypt about 
318 A.D., was a friend of Athanasius, by whom he was 
ordained a priest. Died in 404. 

Isidore, SAINT, OF PELUSIUM, is supposed to have 
been born between 360 and 390 A.D. He lived as a 
hermit in Egypt, and had a high reputation for piety and 
wisdom. He wrote, in Greek, a great number of short 
letters, of which more than two thousand are now ex- 
tant. They are said to contain sound doctrine and good 
instruction in morals. Died about 450 A.D. 

See Hermann, ‘‘Dissertatio de Isidoro Pelusiota,” 1737; Nig- 
MEYER, “‘ Dissertatio de Isidoro Pelusiota,’’ 1825. 

Is/i-dore Mer-ca’tor or Pec-ca’tor, the supposed 
name of a person who in the eighth or ninth century 
fabricated a famous code of canon law or collection of 
decretals, often called the “ Collection of the Pseudo-Isi- 
dore.” Some popes availed themselves of this means 
to extend their temporal power. : 

Isidorus. See IsiporE, 

Is-i-d6’rus oF MiLrrus, a Greek architect of the 
sixth century, who was employed by the emperor Jus- 
tinian to build the magnificent church of Saint Sophia 
in Constantinople, which is now used as a mosque. 

I/sis, [Gr. "Iov,] one of the chief deities of the ancient 
Egyptians, was called the wife of Osiris and mother of 
Horus. She was worshipped as the goddess of fecun- 
dity, and appears to have represented nature or the earth. 
The cow was sacred to Isis. She had many worshippers 
in Greece and Rome. There were famous temples of 
Isis at Memphis and Denderah. She has been identified 
with the Hindoo Ist, (which see.) 

Isla, és/]4, (Jos® FRANCISCO,) a witty and popular 
Spanish author, born at Segovia in 1703. He became a 
Jesuit and an eminent preacher. He effected a reform 
in the vicious style and bad taste that prevailed among 
the Spanish priests, which he ridiculed in his famous 
satirical romance ‘“‘The Life of the Popular Preacher 
Fray Gerundio de Campazas,” (3 vols., 1758,) which 
is called the best picture of Spanish manners of the 
eighteenth century. This work was condemned by the 
Inguisition. He made a Spanish version of “Gil Blas,” 
under this title : “Adventures of Gil Blas, stolen from 
Spain, adopted in France by Le Sage, and restored to 
his Native Country and Language,” (6 vols., 1787.) The 
Jesuits having been expelled from Spain in 1767, he 
retired to Bologna, where he died in 1781. 


See J. I. pe Saras, * Vida de Juan de Isla,’ 1803; ‘TickNor, 
“History of Spanish Literature ;) Everett, ‘‘ Critical and Miscella- 
neous Essays.” 
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Isleif, is/lif, an Icelandic historian, was ordained a 
priest in Rome about 1056, and returned home. He 
wrote “ Annals of Iceland and of Norway.” Died about 
1080. 

Isocrate. See IsocrateEs. 

I-soo’ra-tés, [Gr. "Icoxparn¢ ; Fr. ISoCRATE, e’z0’- 
krat’; It. Isocrare, e-sok’r4-ta,] one of the ten great 
Athenian orators, born at Athens in 436 B.c., received 
lessons from Gorgias, Prodicus, and Theramenes, and 
was an intimate friend of Plato. He soon surpassed 
these masters in the rhetorical art; but his insuperable 
constitutional timidity defeated his political aspirations, 
and disgualified him for a public debater or an oracle 
of the “fierce democracy.” He opened a school of elo- 
quence, which numbered among its pupils many eminent 
men, such as Iszeus, Timotheus, Xenophon, and Hyperi- 
des. Cicero compared his school to the wooden horse 
of Troy, from which issued the principal Grecian chiefs. 
He composed orations and forensic arguments for clients 
or others, and discourses on moral and political questions. 
His style is extremely polished and harmonious, but 
perhaps too artificial and diffuse. His character was 
honourable, his political principles were moderate and 
sincerely patriotic. He was one of the few who had the 
courage to appear in mourning for the death of Socra- 
tes. It is said that the disastrous battle of Chzronea 
affected him so deeply that he refused to eat afterwards, 
and died at the age of ninety-eight. ‘Twenty-one of his 
orations are extant. 

See Prurarcu, ‘‘ Vita Decem Oratorum;’’ BirMarK, ‘‘De 
Isocrate Oratore Greco,’? 1798; Prunp, ‘‘De Isocratis Vita et 
Scriptis,”? 1833; LicHTENAUER, ‘‘ De Isocrate,”’ 1843; O. Miter, 
“* History of the Literature of Ancient Greece ;”? P. EKERMAN, “‘ Iso- 
crates Patre loquentix,”’ 1743. 

Ismaeel or Ismail, is-m4-eel’, a Moslem priest, was 
Imam of the Sheeites in the second century of the Hejrah. 
At his death a division occurred among the Sheeites in 
respect to the succession. Those who adhered to the 
son of Ismaeel were called Ismaeelites or Ismaeelians, 
and became a powerful sect in Egypt and Persia. 

Ismaeel, Ismail, or Ismail Shah, is-m4-ee]’ shah, 
founder of the dynasty of Sofees of Persia, was born in 
1487, and assumed royal power about the age of four- 
teen. He acquired several provinces of Persia by con- 
quest, and died in 1524, leaving the throne to his son, 
Aboo-Modhaffer. Ismaeel is venerated by the Persians, 
who call him King of the Sheeites, (a religious sect.) 


See Matcoum, “ History of Persia; Von HAMMER-PURGSTALL, 
““ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 


Ismaeel (Ismail) IT., King of Persia, the son of Aboo- 
Modhaffer, began to reign in 1576, and made himself de- 
tested by his sanguinarytemper. After executing many 
innocent persons, he died in 1577, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Mohammed Meerza, (Mirza.) 

See Matcoim, “ History of Persia.” 


Ismael, the French for ISHMAEL, which see. ‘ 

Isnard, és’nar’, (ACHILLE NICOLAS,) a French politi- 
cal economist and writer, born in Paris; died about 1803. 

Isnard, (MAXIMIN,) a French Girondist, republican, 
and orator, born at Grasse, in Provence, in 1751, was 
chosen a member of the Legislative Assembly in 1791. 
He was one of the most able and enthusiastic partisans 
of the Revolution, to which he often gave a new impulse 
by his brilliant, impetuous, and inflammatory eloquence. 
He was one of the first members of the committee of 
public safety, the formation of which he first proposed, 
and was president of the Convention a few. days in May, 
1793, during the struggle between his party and the Ja- 
cobins. He was involved in the fatal proscription of the 
Girondists, but escaped death by concealment. In 1795 
he was chosen a member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. He retired from political life when Napoleon be- 
came consul, and published an essay on the “ Immortality 
of the Soul,” (1801,) in which he professes himself a con- 
vert to revealed religion. He maintained a fair reputation 
for honour and probity, and died about 1830. Lamartine, 
who calls him the Danton of the Gironde, says, ‘ His 
speeches were magnificent odes, which exalted discussion 
into lyric enthusiasm.” (‘‘ History of the Girondists.”) 
“Tsnard was the man of the Girondist party,” says 
Charles Nodier, “who possessed in the highest degree 


the gift of those vehement inspirations which burst like 
thunder in sudden and terrible explosions.” 


See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Tiers, “ History of the 
French Revolution.” 


Isnardi, és-nar/dee, (GIAMBATTISYA,) an Italian sa- 
vant, born near Nice in 1749, wrote a ‘Memoir on the 
Monuments of India and Egypt.” Died in 1830. 

Isolani, e-S0-]4/nee, (Is1DORO,) an Italian theologian, 
born at Milan, lived between 1480 and 1550, and wrote 
many works against the doctrines of Luther. 

Isolani, e-zo-]4’/nee, (JOHANN Lubpwic HEcror,) 
Count, an Austrian general, born in 1586, served in 
the Thirty Years’ war. For the part he took in the 
betrayal of Wallenstein he received the title of count. 
Died in 1640. 

Isoré, e’zo’rd’, (JACQUES,) a French politician, born 
at Cauvigny in 1758, was a member of the Convention 
in 1792, and voted for the death of Louis XVI. Died 
in 1839. 

Isourd, d’, de’zoor’, (JOACHIM JEAN XAVIER,) a 
French ecclesiastic, born at Aix in 1766. He became a 
cardinal in 1827, and in 1829 was made a peer of France, 
with the title of duke. After refusing several archbishop- 
rics, he accepted that of Lyons in 1839; but he died 
before the end of, that year. 

I8/rael, | Heb. Sysw"; Gr. "Iopa7/,| a name often given 
by the inspired writers to the patriarch Jacob, whose 
descendants are called Israelites. (See JACOB.) 

Israeli. See DISRAELI. 

Is’selt, van, (MICHAEL,) a Dutch historian and Cath- 
olic priest, born at Dokkum, adhered to the Spanish 
party in the civil war. He wrote “ Historia Belli Colo- 
niensis,” (1584,) and other works. Died in 1597. 

Is’ter, |Gr. “Iozpoc,| a Greek historian and poet, lived 
about 250 B.c., and was a friend or pupil of Callimachus. 
He wrote a history entitled At7ixé, and other works, 
none of which are extant. 

Isthvanfi, isht/v4n-fee, [Lat. IsrHvan/Fius,] (NICHO- 
LAS,) a Hungarian noble, born about 1535, was rewarded 
for his services by the office of Vice-Palatine of Hungary. 
He wrote, in Latin, a ‘‘ History of Hungary from 1490 to 
1606,” (1622.) Died in 1615. 

Isthvanfius. See IsrHVANFI. 

Istria, DUKE or. See BESSIERES. 

Isturiz, de, daés-too-réth’, (Don FRANCISCO XAVIER,) 
a Spanish politician, born at Cadiz in 1790. He pro- 
moted the revolution of January, 1820, was elected to 
the Cortes in 1822, and became a leader of the Liberal 
or democratic party. He was minister of foreign affairs 
for a few months in 1836, and was driven into exile by 
an émeute. Having returned in 1837, he was chosen 
president of the Cortes in 1839. He negotiated the 
marriage of the queen Isabel, (1846,) was sent as minister 
to England in 1850, and to Russia in 1857. He became 
president of the council in February, 1862. 

Iswara, ees/wa-ra, or Ishwara, eesh’wa-ra, written 
also Igwara, one of the thousand names of Siva, though 
sometimes applied to other Hindoo deities. He is by 
some writers identified with the Osiris of the Egyptians. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Itale. See Ira.us. 

It’a-lus, [Gr. "Irado¢ ; Fr. Ivar, e’tal’,] an ancient 
king of Italy, from whom that country is supposed to have 
derived its name. He married Electra, a daughter of 
Latinus. He is considered as fabulous by some authors. 

Itard, e’t&r’, (JEAN Marte GaspAarD,) a French pby- 
sician, born at Oraison in 1775, removed to Paris about 
1796, and practised with success. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed physician to tlfé Institution for Deaf-Mutes, which 
position he filled for many years. He wrote a ‘Treatise 
on Diseases of the Ear,” (2 vols., 1821.) Died in 1838. 

Ith’a-cus, |Gr. “Idaxoc ; Fr. IrHaqug, e’tak’,] a name 
of ULyssEs, which see. 

Ithaque. See ITHACUS. 

Ittig, it/tic, [Lat. Irric’1us,] (THomas,) a German 
theologian, born in 1643 at Leipsic, where he became 
professor of divinity. He wrote numerous works, wes 
which are one “On the Heresiarchs of the Apart’ 
Age,” (1690,) and “ Bibliotheca Patrum Apostolicora 
Grzeco-Latina,” (2 vols., 1699.) Died in 1710. iT 

See F. Kuen, “De Vita et Scriptis: Z, Jttigii,”” x719 4 EBSCH 
Gruser, ‘“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 
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Iturbide, e-toor’be-pa, (Don AuGusrin,) Emperor 
of Mexico, born at Valladolid (Mexico) in 1784, (one ac- 
count says 1790.) He fought against the insurgents in the 
war of independence which began in 1810, and rose to 
the rank of general. About the end of 1821 he became 
the master-spirit of a successful plot for the liberation 
of Mexico from the Spanish rule. He was proclaimed 
emperor in May, 1822; but his power was resisted by a 
large party in the Congress and by many generals, who 
preferred a republic. Finding his position untenable, 
he abdicated, and was banished in May, 1323. In July, 
1824, he returned almost alone, and, just after he landed, 
was arrested and shot as a traitor. 

See M. J. Quin, ‘‘ Memoirs of Iturbide,”” and French version of 
the same, by J. T. Parisot, 1824. 

Tuler See lurus’ 

I-u‘lus, [Gr. “Iovaoc; Fr. Ive, e’iil’,] a son of Atneas. 
(See ASCANIUS.) 

Ivan or Iwan (e-van’) I, a Russian prince, who began 
to reign in Moscow at the death of his brother George, 
in 1328, and was tributary to the Tartars. His dominions 
consisted of Vladimir, Moscow, and Novogorod. His 
reign was peaceful, and lasted twenty-two years. 

His grandson, Ivan IL, son of Simeon, born in 1325, 
was recognized by the Tartars as heir to the throne in 
1353. The events of his short reign were unimportant. 
In his last illness he took, according to usage, the mon- 
astic vows, and died in 1358. 

See Karamzin, “ Histoire de Russie.” 


Ivan JIL, (Vasilievitch,) son of Basil IV., ascended 
the Russian throne in 1462, and is sometimes styled 
Ivan I., Czar or Muscovy. He liberated his realm 
from the tribute which the Tartars had exacted by right 
of conquest from his predecessors, and is regarded as 
the founder of the empire. About 1475 he defeated, in 
several actions, the Tartar chief Ahmed, (or Akhmet,) 
and extended his dominions by the conquest of various 
princes. He embellished Moscow, the capital, with fine 
edifices, and patronized the industrial arts. In 1486 he 
assumed the title of “Sovereign of all the Russias.” He 
died in 1505, aged sixty-six, and was succeeded by his 
son Basil. 

See HesBerSTEIN, “‘ Rerum Moscoviticarum, Commentarii,”’ 1549. 


Ivan IV, or Ivan Vasilievitch II. surnamed THE 
TERRIBLE, grandson of the preceding, inherited the 
throne at the death of Basil, his father, in 1533, when 
he was four years of age. He assumed the titles of Czar 
and Autocrat about the age of fifteen. He conquered 
Kazan and Astrachan from the Tartars, and waged war 
against Sweden and Poland without decisive results. 
Siberia was discovered and partially subdued in his 
reign. About 1582 the first printing-press was estab- 
lished by him in Russia. He displayed energy and 
ability in promoting civilization, but is charged with 
excessive cruelty in the exercise of his unrestrained 
power. Died in 1584. 

See OvERBORN, ‘“‘Joannis Basilidis Vita,’? 1600; HE1DENSTEIN, 
‘“De Bello Moscovitico,” 1600; S, Crampt, ‘Esame critico con 
Documenti inediti della Storia di Ivan Wasiliewitsch,”’ 1827, = 

Ivan V., (Alexievitch,) born in 1666, was the heir 
of the Russian crown at the death of his brother Feodor 
ILI. in 1682 ; but on account of his imbecility his younger 
brother Peter (the Great) was proclaimed in his stead. 
Ivan was permitted to retain the title of Czar, but had 
no ambition to rule. Died in 1696. 

Ivan VI, sometimes styled [van IIL, born in 1740, 
was the son of Anthony Ulric of Brunswick and Anne of 
Russia, (niece of the empress Anne.) The latter, at her 
death in 1740, appointed the infant Ivan her successor ; 
but Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, obtained 
the imperial power. Ivan was confined in prison, where 
it is said, he was killed in 1764, when Mirovitch made 
a rash attempt to raise him to the throne, 

See E. MAvviLton, “‘ Histoire de la Vie et done d? » 
1766; ** Geschichte von dem Leben und Rigel ene 
von Russland,” 1766; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ivanof, e-va’nof, [written in German, Iwanow 
(FEODOR,) a Russian dramatist, born in 1777, served in 
the army, and wrote, besides several successful comedies, 
a tragedy called ‘‘Martha.” Died in 1816. 


? 
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Ivara. See JUVARA. 

Ivernois, d’, de’vér’nw4’, (FRANGOIS,) a Swiss politi- 
cal writer, born at Geneva in 1757, represented his native 
city at the Congress of Vienna in 1814. He wrote a 
“History of the Revolutions of Geneva in the Eighteenth 
Century,” (3 vols., 1791,) and other works. Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” P 

Iversen, ee’ver-sen, (CHRISTIAN,) a Danish writer, 
born at Copenhagen in 1748, published, among other 
works, the ‘* Literary. Progress of Denmark,” (4 vols., 
1781-89.) Died in 1327. 


See Ersiew, ‘* Forfatter- Lexicon.” 


I’ver-son, (ALFRED,) a Democratic politician, born 
in Burke county, Georgia, in 1798, was elected to Con- 
gress in 1847, succeeded W. C. Dawson as United States 
Senator from Georgia in 1855, and was a prominent 
advocate of disunion. Having entered the Confederate 
army, he was made a brigadier-general in 1862. 

Ives, Ivz, (EDWARD,) an English surgeon, who went 
with Admiral Watson to the East Indies in 1754, and 
published a valuable account of his voyage and of the 
operations of the English army in 1755, 1756, and 1757. 
Died about 1780. 

Ives, ivz, (ELI,) an American physician, born at New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1779. He was professor of medi- 
cine at Yale College about twenty years. Died in 1861. 

Ives, (JoHN,) F.R.S., an English antiquary, born at 
Yarmouth in 1751, was educated at Cambridge. He 
published “‘ Remarks on the Garianonum of the Romans,” 
and other antiquarian treatises. Died in 1776. 

Ives, (LEVI SILLIMAN,) a theologian, born in Meriden, 
Connecticut, in. 1797. He became an Episcopal clergy- 
man about 1824, and Bishop of North Carolina in 1831. 
In 1852 he joined the Roman Catholic Church. He 
wrote, besides other works, “The Trials of a Mind in 
its Progress to Catholicism,” (1854.) 

Ives or Yves, [modern Fr. pron. év,] written also 
I’vo, Sain’, a French theologian, born in 1035, became 
Bishop of Chartres. Died in 1115. 

Iveteaux. See DES YVEPEAUX. 

Ivo. See IvEs, SAINT. 

V’vo-ry, (JAMES,) F.R.S., an eminent British mathe- 
matician, born at Dundee in 1765. After he left college, 
he engaged in teaching and other pursuits. In 1804 he 
obtained the chair of mathematics in the Royal Military 
College, Marlow, which he retained about fifteen years. 
He contributed numerous able papers on physical as- 
tronomy and mathematics to the “Transactions” of the 
Royal Society. He was a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France and of other foreign Academies. In 
1831 he received the Guelphic order of knighthood and 
a pension of £300. Died in 1842. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men,”’ (Supplement.) 

Iwan. See Ivan. 

Ix-i/on, [Gr. ’[&wv,] a fabulous king of the Lapithe. 
The poets feigned that after he had committed a murder, 
Jupiter purified him and invited him to his table. Ixion 
attempted to seduce Juno, but embraced a cloud instead 
of that goddess. To punish him for this crime, he was 
chained to a fiery wheel which revolved perpetually. 

See Vrrait, ‘‘ Georgica,”’ book iv. 484. 


Ixtlilxochitl, ikst-lél-Ho-cheetl’,? (FERNANDO DE 
Auva,) a Mexican historian, born at Tezcuco about 1568, 
was a descendant of the royal family of Tezcuco. He 
wrote ‘Historia Chichimeca,” and other chronicles on 
Mexican history. The first-named work has been trans- 
lated into French by Ternaux-Compans. Died about 
1648. 

See Prescott, ‘“ History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
book i. ; 

Izaacke, 1’zak,? (RICHARD,) an English antiquary, 
born at Exeter in 1624; died in 1700. 

Iz/ard, (GEORGE,) a general, born in South Carolina 
in 1777. He became a colonel in 1812, served in the 
war that ensued, and was raised to the rank of major- 
general. Died in 1828. 

Izard, (RALPH,).a Senator, born in South Carolina in 
1742, settled in London in 1771. Having returned to the 
United States in 1780, he was chosen a member of Con- 
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gress in 1781, and was a United States Senator (for South 
Carolina) from 1789 to 1795. He was an able debater, 
and a constant supporter of Washington’s administra- 
tion. Died in 1804, 

See his “ Life and Correspondence,” by his daughter, 1844. 

Iziaslaf or Isiaslav (e-ze-as-laf’) I. written also 
Isiaslaw, (Dmirri or Dremerrtius,) Grand Duke of 
Russia, succeeded his father, Varoslaf, in 1054. His 
reign was disturbed by wars with his brothers and other 
princes, among whom Russia was divided. He was killed 
in battle in 1078, and left the throne to his son. 

Iziaslaf or Isiaslav IT., Grand Prince of Russia, was 
the son of Mstislaf. He began to reign in 1146, as suc- 
cessor to [gor IJ., whom he defeated in battle. He was 
thrice driven from his throne, but as often recovered it. 
He died in 1154. 

Iziaslaf or Isiaslav IIT, surnamed Davipovircy, 
son of David, became Grand Prince of Russia in 1157. 
He was killed in battle about 1161. 
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Iziocalt, e-se-o-kAlt’, King of the Mexicans, ascended 
the throne in 1433, and is called the founder of the 
Mexican empire. He formed a code of laws, which was 
adopted by several adjacent nations. Died in 1445. 

Izmailof, is-ma’e-lof, (ALEXANDER,) a Russian fabu- 
list, born at Moscow in 1779. He became a resident of 
Saint Petersburg, and edited several reviews or journals. 
He published a volume of fables, (1804,) which are highly 
commended. Died in 1831. 

See Gretcn, “ History of Russian Literature,”’ 1819-22. 

Izmailof, (VLADIMIR VASILIEVITCH,) a Russian writer, 
born at Moscow in 1773. He wrote “Travels in 
Southern Russia,” (1802,) and translated some works of 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand. 

Izquierdo de Ribera, éth-ke-ér’do da re-Ba’ra, (Don 
EUGENIO,) a Spanish diplomatist, born at Saragossa. 
He was sent to Paris as plenipotentiary in 1806, and 
negotiated a treaty for the partition of Portugal. Died 
in 1813. 


J. 


Jaafar, Jafar, Djafar, or Giafar, j3’a-far or ja/far, 
surnamed SADIK, an eminent Mussulman doctor of 
Medina; died in 764 A.D. 

Jaafar, Jafar, Jafer, Djafar, or Giafar, a Barmecide, 
who became the favourite of Haroun-al-Raschid, and 
to whom, it is said, the Caliph gave his own sister Ab- 
basa in marriage, on condition that the intercourse of the 
married pair should be strictly Platonic. Abbasa having 
borne a son to Jaafar, Haroun, in his rage, mercilessly 
destroyed both father and son. (See BARMECIDES.) 

Jaafar-Ibn-Tofail. See Asoo-BrekrR-IBN-TOFATL 

Jablonowski, ya-blo-nov’skee, (StraNnisiAus,) a 
Polish general, born in 1631, commanded the right wing 
of the army of Sobieski when he defeated the Turks at 
Vienna in 1683. He afterwards had the chief command 
during the illness of the king. Died in 1702. 

See Dr Jonsac, ‘‘ Histoire de Stanislas Jablonowski,”’ 4 vols., 
Leipsic, 1774. 

Jablonowski, von, fon y4-blo-nov’skee, (JosEPH 
ALEXANDER,) a Polish or German prince, born in 1711, 
was a patron of science. He founded at Leipsic a sci- 
entific association which bears his name, and wrote, 
besides other works, “(Museum Polonicum,” (1752.) 
Died in 1777. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Jablonski, y4-blon’skee, (DANIEL ERNST,) an emi- 
nent German Protestant theologian, born at Dantzic in 
1660. He became pastor at Konigsberg in 1690, and 
preacher or chaplain to the king at Berlin in 1693. He 
published a Hebrew Bible, with notes and a preface, 
(1699,) and wrote several works on theology. He la- 
boured to effect a union of various Protestant sects. 
Died in Berlin in 1741. 


See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Jablonski or Jablonsky, (JOHANN THEODOR,) a 
brother of Daniel Ernst, noticed above, was born at 
Dantzic about 1654. He published a “ French-German 
and German-French Dictionary,” (1711.) Died in 1731. 

Jablonski, (Paut Ernst,) an eminent Prussian 
scholar and divine, a son of Daniel Ernst, noticed above, 
was born in Berlin in 1693. He devoted himself par- 
ticularly to the study of the Coptic and other Oriental 
languages. Among his numerous works are “ Pantheon 
Egyptiorum,” (3 vols., 1750-52,) a work relating to the 
religion of the Egyptians, and “Of the Memnon of the 
Greeks and Egyptians.” Died in 1757. 


See Erscu und Gruper, ‘ Allgemeine Evcyklopaedie.” 


Jablonsky, ya-blon’skee, (KARL GustrAv,) a Prus- 
sian entomologist, born in 1756, published a “System 
of all the Known Insects, arranged according to the 
Method of Linneus.” Died in 1787. 

Jacetius. See CATTANI DA DIACETO. 

Jacheeus. See JACK. 

Jack, |Lat. Jacu’/us,] (GILBERT,) a Scottish meta- 
physician, born at Aberdeen about 1578. He became 
professor of philosophy at Leyden in early life. He 


published several works, among which is “ Institutiones 
Physicee,” (1612.) Died in 1628. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Jack, (TuoMAs,) a Scottish minister of Eastwood, 
wrote “ Onomasticon Poeticum,” (1592.) Died in 1596. 

Jack’son, (ANDREW,) a celebrated American general 
and statesman, born in the Waxhaw settlement, North 
or South Carolina, on the 15th of March, 1767. Parton 
states that he was born in Union county, North Caro- 
lina, but adds that “General Jackson always cupposed 
himself to be a native of South Carolina,” for in his 
proclamation to the nullifiers of South Carolina he thus 
addresses them: ‘“ Fellow-citizens of my zative State.” 
He was a son of Andrew Jackson, an Irishman, who 
emigrated to America in 1765 and died poor in 1767. 
The name of his mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson. We 
have little definite information about the schools that he 
attended. According to Parton, “he learned to read, to 
write, and cast accounts ;—little more. .. . He was never 
a well-informed man.” Having taken arms against the 
British in 1781, he was captured, and afterwards wounded 
by an officer because he refused to clean his boots. 
About 1785 he began to study law at Salisbury, North 
Carolina. He was addicted in his youth to gambling, 
horse-racing, and other sports. He was an excellent 
horseman, “a capital shot,” was very dignified in man- 
ner, and was distinguished for his courage and activity. 
His stature was six feet and one inch high. 

In 1788 he removed to Nashville, Tennessee, where 
he began to practise law. He speedily obtained a large | 
practice, of which disputed land-claims formed the prin- 
cipal subject. About 1792 he married Rachel Robards, 
originally Rachel Donelson, whose first husband was 
living and had taken preliminary measures to obtain 
a divorce, which was legally completed in 1793. The 
marriage ceremony was again performed in 1794. Jack- 
son, following a custom then extremely common in the 
South and West, fought a number of duels in the early 
part of his life. He was a member of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of Tennessee in 1796, and 
in the autumn of that year was elected representative to 
Congress by the people of Tennessee, which was then 
entitled to only one member. He supported Thomas 
Jefferson in the Presidential election of 1796. In 1797 
he became a Senator of the United States for Tennessee. 
He resigned his seat in the Senate in 1798, “partly be- 
cause he felt himself out of place in so slow and digni- 
fied a body, but chiefly for pecuniary reasons.” He was 
a judge of the supreme court of Tennessee from 1798 to 
1804. In 1806 he challenged and killed Charles Dick- 
inson in a duel with pistols, receiving himself a severe 
wound. This affair impaired for many years his popu- 
larity in Tennessee and other parts of the United States, 

In 1807, while the trial of Aaron Burr was still unde- 
termined, Jackson “harangued the crowd, [at Richmond, ] 
defending Burr, and angrily denouncing Jefferson a a 
persecutor.” (Parton’s “ Life.”) After war had been 
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declared against Great Britain, General Jackson (who 
several years before had been appointed major-general 
of militia) offered his services, and those of 2500 volun- 
teers, in June, 1812. He was ordered to New Orleans, 
and led a body of 2070 men in that direction; but at 
Natchez he received an order dated February 6, 1813, by 
which his troops were dismissed from public service. In 
September, 1813, he had an affray with Colonel Thomas 
H. Benton at Nashville, and was severely wounded by his 
brother, Jesse Benton. In October next he took the field 
against the Creek Indians, whom he defeated at Talla- 
dega in November. By his services in this Creek war, 
which ended in 1814, he acquired great popularity, and 
in May, 1814, he was appointed a major-general in the 
regular army. He was soon after ordered to the Gulf 
of Mexico, to oppose an expected invasion of the British. 
In November he seized Pensacola, which belonged to 
Spain but was used by the British as a base of operations. 
About the 1st of December he moved his army to New 
Orleans, which was then ill prepared for defence. The 
British fleet, conveying an army of veterans who had 
fought under Wellington, entered Lake Borgne Decem- 
ber 13, and captured several gunboats. General Jackson 
proclaimed martial law in the city on the 16th. On the 
23d the enemy advanced to a point about nine miles be- 
low the city, and were attacked in the night by General 
Jackson, who had about 2100 men. ‘The result of this 
action was favourable to the defenders of the city, who 
gained time to fortify their position. On the 25th of 
December Sir Edward Pakenham arrived and took com- 
mand of the invaders, whose number was about 12,000. 
Jackson, who had a much smaller army, composed partly 
of the unerring marksmen of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
repulsed an attack on the Ist of January, 1815. On the 
8th of January the British made a general assault on the 
American lines, but were defeated with great loss by 
the deadly fire of the riflemen and artillery. Generals 
Pakenham and Gibbs were killed. “Seven hundred 
killed,” says Parton, ‘fourteen hundred wounded, and 
five hundred prisoners, were the dread result of that 
twenty-five minutes’? work, Jackson’s loss was eight 
killed and thirteen wounded.” The victory of New 
Orleans, which was one of the most brilliant and de- 
cisive ever gained by an American army, raised Jackson’s 
reputation as a general to the highest point, and made 
him the idol of a large portion of the American people. 
This was the last battle of the war, a treaty of peace 
having been signed in Europe in December, 1814. 

In March, 1815, while that city was still under mar- 
tial law, Judge Hall, of New Orleans, granted a writ of 
habeas corpus for the release of Mr. Louaillier, who had 
been arrested by order of Jackson, for exciting discontent 
among the troops. The latter, instead of obeying the 
writ, had the judge arrested and kept in custody. Peace 
having been formally proclaimed, Hall was set at liberty. 
General Jackson was then summoned to answer for con- 
tempt of court. He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
pay a fine of one thousand dollars. He immediately 
paid the fine; but it was afterwards refunded with the 
interest by an act of Congress passed in February, 1844. 

_In 1817-18 he waged a successful war against the 
Seminoles in Florida, seized Pensacola, and executed 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, two British subjects, accused 
of inciting the savages to hostile acts against the Ameri- 
cans. He was appointed Governor of Florida in 1821. 
Before this date he had built, near Nashville, a mansion 
called the “ Hermitage,” in which he resided many years. 
Tn 1823 he was elected a Senator of the United States, 
and nominated as candidate for the Presidency. by the 
legislature of Tennessee. His competitors were John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and William H. Crawford. 
Jackson received ninety-nine electoral votes, Adams 
eighty-four, Crawford forty-one, and Clay thirty-seven, 
As no candidate had a majority, the election devolved 
ou the House of Representatives, voting by States, each 
State having one vote. Through the influence of Mr. 
Clay, John Quincy Adams was elected, by the vote of 
thirteen States. General Jackson, who received the 
vote of seven States, became the implacable enemy of 
Mr. Clay, whom he stigmatized as “this Judas of the 
West.” He habitually attributed the conduct of his 
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political opponents to mean or improper motives, and, 
accordingly, hated Crawford, Clay, Adams, and Calhoun. 

In 1828 he was elected President, receiving one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight electoral votes, while Mr. Adams 
received eighty-three. Calhoun became Vice-President. 
Martin Van Buren was appointed secretary of state. 
Jackson was the first President who proscribed public 
servants for political opinions. He made more removals 
in one year than all the other Presidents in forty years 
before. Ata banquet in April, 1830, the President gave 
this famous toast: ‘Our Federal Union: it must be 
preserved.” In April, 1831, he reorganized his cabinet, 
appointing Edward Livingston secretary of state, Louis 
McLane secretary of the treasury, Lewis Cass secretary 
of war, Levi Woodbury secretary of the navy, and Roger 
B. Taney attorney-general. 

Among the principal events of his first term was his 
veto of the bill which granted anew charter to the Bank 
of the United States, (July, 1832.) This subject became 
the chief issue between the partisans of Jackson and his 
opponents, who supported Henry Clay in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1832. General Jackson was re-elected, 
recelving two hundred and nineteen electoral votes out 
of two hundred and eighty-eight, which was the whole 
number, and Martin Van Buren succeeded Calhoun in 
the Vice-Presidency. In November, 1832, a Convention 
in South Carolina adopted an ordinance of nullification, 
by which they ordained that the tariff-law of 1828 “is 
null and void.” The President electrified the country 
by his memorable proclamation against the nullifiers, 
December 11, 1832, in which he announced his resolu- 
tion to crush any disunion movement with the strong 
hand. He was censured by the Senate for removing 
the public deposits from the Bank of the United States, 
September, 1833. 

He used his influence to procure the election of Mar- 
tin Van Buren to the Presidency in 1836, and retired 
finally from public life March 4, 1837. He afterwards 
joined the Presbyterian Church. In his last illness Dr. 
Edgar asked “what he would have done with Calhoun 
and the other nullifiers if they had kept on.” “ Hung 
them, sir, as high as Haman,” was his reply. He 
died, without issue, at the Hermitage, on the 8th of 
June, 1845. 

See Eaton, ‘‘ Life of Jackson,’’ 1824; Witt1Am Consett, “Life 


of Andrew Jackson,” 1834; J. S. Jenkins, ‘‘ Life of General An- 
drew Jackson,” 1850; J. ‘I’. Heaptey, ‘‘ Life of Andrew Jackson,” 


1852; Amos Krnpatt,“‘ Life of Andrew Jackson,” 1844; ALEXANDER 
Wacker, “ Jacksonand New Orleans,” 1856; JAMES PARTON, “ Life 
of Andrew Jackson,’’ 3 vols., 1860, (by far the most complete life of 
the Hero of New Orleans that has been published ;) “* National Por- 
trait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. i. ; ‘‘ New American 
Cyclopedia ;”” *‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for May, 1862. 

Jack’son, (ARTHUR,) an English Puritan minister, 
born in Suffoll< in 1593, preached at Saint Faith’s, Lon- 
don, until 1662, when he was ejected. He wrote ‘“ An- 
notations on the Old Testament,” (1643-58.) Died in 
1666. 

Jackson, (CHARLES,) LL.D., an American jurist, 
was born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1775. He 
graduated at Harvard with the highest honours of his 
class in 1793, studied law with Theophilus Parsons, and 
obtained an extensive practice in his native town. In 
1803 he removed to Boston, where he practised law for 
many years. In 1813 he was made judge of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts, the duties of which he discharged 
for ten years. He was placed at the head of the com- 
missioners appointed by the State in 1832 to revise her 
legislative enactments, Died in Boston in 1855. He 
published a “Treatise on the Pleadings and Practice in 
Real Actions, witly Precedents,” etc., (1828.) 

Jackson, (CHARLES THOMAS,) M.D., an American 
chemist and geologist, born at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
in June, 1805. He took the degree of M.D. at Harvard 
in 1829, after which he continued his studies in Paris, 
and passed several years in visits to various countries 
of Europe. In conjunction with Francis Alger, he pub- 
lished a work called ‘Mineralogy and Geology of Nova 
Scotia,” (1832.) He became a resident of Boston about 
1833, was appointed State geologist of Maine in 1836, 
and produced a “ Report on the Geology of the State 
of Maine,” (1837.) His second and third Reports on 
the same subject appeared in 1838 and 1839. He was 
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appointed geologist of the State of New Hampshire in 
1840. He claims to be the original discoverer of anzes- 
thetics, and was involved in a long controversy on this 
subject with Dr. W. T. G. Morton. 

Jackson, (CONRAD FrGER,) an American general, 
born in Pennsylvania. He served as colonel] in the 
Union army at Gaines’s Mill, June 27, 1862, commanded 
a brigade at the battle of Antietam, September 17, and 
was killed at Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862. 

Jackson, (CyRIL,) DR., a noted English divine, born 
at Stamford in 1742. He was offered the primacy of 
Ireland and an English bishopric, both of which he de- 
clined. He was tutor to the Prince of Wales, (George 
IV.) Died in 1819. 

Jackson, (HENRY R.,) was born in Georgia in 18ro. 
Tle served as a colonel in the Mexican war, and was 
appointed minister to Austria in 1853. This position he 
held till 1858. He published in 1851 ‘“ TaHulah, and 
o*her Poems.” 

Jackson, (JAMES,) a lawyer, born in Devonshire, 
England, in 1757, emigrated to America in 1772. He 
fought with distinction against the British in Georgia 
in 1776-82, was elected to Congress in 1789, and was a 
United States Senator for Georgia from 1792 to 1795. 
In 1798 he became Governor of Georgia, and’in 1801 
was again elected a Senator of the United States. Died 
in 1804. 

Bis “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
Vol. 111. 

Jackson, (JAMES S.,) an American lawyer and gene- 
ral, born in Kentucky about 1822. He was elected a 
member of Congress in 1860 by the voters of the second 
district of Kentucky, but he resigned his seat and joined 
the Union army in 1861. He was killed at the battle 
of Perryville, October 8, 1862. 

Jackson, (JOHN,) a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, born in Yorkshire, England, in 1686. He was a 
zealous advocate of the Arian doctrines, which prevented 
his advancement in the church, Died in 1763. He wrote 
a valuable work entitled ‘Chronological Antiquities,” 
(3 vols., 1752,) and numerous controversial treatises. 

See Dr. Sutton, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John 
Jackson,’’ 1764. 

Jackson, (JOHN,) an able English engraver on wood, 
flourished about 1725-45. 

Jackson, (JOHN,) an eminent English portrait-painter, 
born at Lastingham, Yorkshire, in 1778, became a resi- 
dent of London about 1797, and was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy in 1817. Among his best works 
are portraits of Canova and Flaxman. Died in 1831. 

See CunnINGHAM, “Lives of British Painters.” 

Jackson, (JOSEPH,) an English letter-founder, born 
probably in London in 1733; died in 1792. 

Jackson, (NATHANIEL J.,) born in New England, 
became brigadier-general in the Federal army in 1862. 

Jackson, (PATRICK TRACY,) a merchant and manu- 
facturer, born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1780. 
He organized in 1821 the Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company, and founded Lowell. Died in 1847. 

See J. A. Lowe t, “‘ Life of P. T. Jackson,” in Hunt’s “ Lives 
of American Merchants,” vol. i., 1858. 

Jackson, (ROBERT,) an English physician, born in 
1751. He served as surgeon in the army, and wrote, 
besides other works, a “Treatise on the Fevers of 
Jamaica,” (1791.) Died in 1827. 

Jackson, (SAMUEL,) a distinguished physician and 
physiologist, born in Philadelphia March 22,1787. He 
was elected in 1835 to the chair of the institutes of medi- 
cine in the University of Pennsylvania, which he filled 
with great credit to himself and the institution for 
twenty-eight years. He resigned in 1863. He wrote, 
besides other works, “ Principles of Medicine,” (1832,) 
and an “Introduction to Lehman’s Chemical Physi- 
ology,” (1856.) . 

Jackson, (THOMAS,) a learned English divine, born 
in Durham in 1579. He was the author of a “Com- 
mentary on the Apostles’ Creed,” and of several devo- 
tional treatises. He became Dean of Peterborough in 
1638. His works are highly praised by Southey. Died 
in 1640. 

See E. VauGuan, “Life of Thomas Jackson,’’ 1673. 
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Jackson, (THOMAS JONATHAN,) commonly known by 
the name of STONEWALL JACKSON, a distinguished Amer- 
ican general, born in Lewis county, Virginia, January 21, 
1824, graduated at West Point in 1846, standing seven- 
teenth in a class of fifty-nine. He was considered at 
West Point to be rather a dull and slow student. In the 
Mexican war (1846-47) he served as first lieutenant with 
distinction. Having resigned his commission in 1852, 
he became a professor in the Military Institute at Lex- 
ington, Virginia. About 1853 he married Miss Junkin, 
a daughter of Dr. Junkin, of Lexington. He was ap- 
pointed a colonel of the Virginian troops in April, 1861, 
and commanded the force that was attacked by the Union 
army at Martinsburg, July 2.. He served as brigadier- 
general at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, and was 
promoted to the rank of major-general in the following 
September. It has been currently stated that he received 
his surname from the fact that he and his men “stood like 
a stone wall” at the battle of Bull Run ; but, according to 
one of his biographers, the name ‘‘ Stonewall” was first 
applied to his brigade because it was recruited in a stone- 
wall country,—the counties of Jefferson, Page, Frederick, 
etc. He was defeated by General Shields near Win- 
chester, March 23, 1862, and retreated up the valley to 
Harrisonburg, pursued by General Banks. Having been 
reinforced, he resumed the offensive with about twenty 
thousand men, attacked General Banks near Strasburg, 
May 23, and drove him back to the Potomac. On the 
approach of General Fremont from the west, General 
Jackson moved hastily up the valley to Harrisonburg. 
His army was overtaken by General Fremont at Cross 
Keys, where an indecisive battle was fought on the 8th 
of June. Before the end of June he moved his army 
to Richmond and joined that of General Lee. He 
commanded a corps at the battle of Gaines’s Mill, June 
27, and at that of Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. On the 
gth of August he defeated a small army under General 
Banks at Cedar Mountain, Virginia. He captured 
Harper’s Ferry, with eleven thousand Union prisoners, 
on the 15th of September, and joined General Lee in 
time to take part in the battle of Antietam, September 
17. He contributed to the victory at Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 1862, for which service he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. He remained inactive 
for several months, (January-April, 1863,) employed 
partly in preparing official reports. On the 1st of May 
he was ordered by General Lee to execute a flank move- 
ment on the right wing of General Hooker’s army. He 
surprised and routed the eleventh corps, near Chancel- 
lorsville, on the evening of the 2d of May. As he was 
riding with his staff from the front towards the rear 
during that battle, he received a volley from his own 
men, who in the darkness mistook the staff for a party 
of Federal cavalry. General Jackson received three 
wounds, of which he died at Guinea’s Station on the 
toth of May, 1863. ‘‘ His loss,” says Mr. Greeley, “ was 
the greatest yet sustained by either party in the fall of a 
single man; though Sidney Johnston had probably mili- 
tary talents of a higher order. But Jackson’s power over 
his men was unequalled; and it was justified by the 
soundness of his judgment, as well as the intrepidity of 
his character. Contrary to the vulgar notion, his attacks 
were all well considered, and based on a careful cal- 
culation of forces; and he showed as high qualities in 
refusing to squander his men at Antietam, and again at 
Fredericksburg, as he did in his most brilliant charges. 
. . . It is doubtful if all the advantages, including pres- 
tige, which the rebels gained around Chancellorsville, 
were not dearly purchased by the loss of Thomas J. 
Jackson.” (‘American Conflict,” vol. ii. pp. 359-60.) 
Stonewall Jackson was a man of deep and earnest re- 
ligious convictions ; and in his general character, as well 
as in his serene, indomitable courage and the extraor- 
dinary influence which he exerted over the minds of his 
soldiers, he reminds us of the great Puritan leaders who 
fought under Cromwell. 

See Dazney, “Life of General T. J. Jackson,” anda “Life of 
General T. J. Jackson,” in ‘‘ Southern Generals,”’ 1865. i 

Jackson, (Tuomas K.,) born in South Carolina pe 
1829, was made a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army in 1861. 
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Jackson, (WILLIAM,) a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, born in Ireland about 1737.. In 1794 he was 
detected in a treasonable correspondence with France, 
in which he recommended the invasion of Ireland. He 
was tried and found guilty of high treason, but died 
from the effects of poison, before sentence was passed 
upon him, in 1795. 

Jackson, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English musician 
and landscape-painter, was born at Exeter in 1730. 
Among his musical compositions are ‘Twelve Popular 
Songs,” ‘‘ Six Sonatas for the Harpsichord,” and “ Twelve 
Canzonets for Two Voices.” He published “Thirty 
Letters upon Various Subjects,” (1782,) and “The Four 
Ages,” (1798.) Died in 1803. 


See Féris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Jackson, (Dr. WILLIAM,) Bishop of Oxford, and 
brother to Dr. Cyril Jackson, noticed above, was born 
at Stamford in 1750. He published several sermons. 
Died in 1815. 

Ja’cob, [Heb. 3py"; Gr. LaxoB3,|a celebrated Hebrew 
patriarch, a son of Isaac, and the great progenitor of the 
Israelitish nation. He was also called ISRAEL. 

See Genesis xxv., XXVIl., XXVill., Xxix., XXX. 


Ja’cob, a Hungarian adventurer, and chief of the 
Pastoureaux. About 1250 he incited the common people 
to enlist in a crusade for the liberation of Saint Louis, 
who was then a captive. He mustered a vast multitude 
of French peasants, who massacred priests and com- 
mitted other outrages in France. Jacob was killed, and 
his dupes were dispersed. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Ja’/cob, (EDWARD,) a topographical and antiquarian 
writer of Kent, England. Died in 1788. 

Jacob, (GILEs,) an English author, born in Hamp- 
shire in 1686. Among his works are “The Poetical 
Register,” (1723,) composed of memoirs of the English 
dramatic poets, and a “Law Dictionary,” (1729,) which 
has passed through many editions. Died in 1744. 

Jacob, (HENRY,) an English Puritan and Independ- 
ent minister, born in Kent about 1562, He founded in 
London the first Independent Congregational church 
that existed in England, and published several works. 
In 1624 he removed to Virginia, where he died about 
1626. 

Jacob, (HENrRY,) a philologist and Orientalist, born 
in 1606 or 1607, was a son of the preceding. He became 
a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and published 
“Greeca et Latina Poemata.” Died in 1652. 

Ja’cob, (JeEHUDAH LEON,) a Jew of the seventeenth 
century, born in Spain, resided in Holland. He wrote 
a “Description of the Temple of Solomon,” also a 
description of the Tabernacle, and an “Exposition of 
the Psalms.” 

Jacob, (JouNn,) a British general, born in 1812 or 
1813. He distinguished himself in India in 1843 as 
commander of the Sinde Horse. Died in India in 1858. 

Jacob, (JoHN,) an Armenian carpenter, lived about 
1650. He is distinguished for having introduced the art 
of printing into Persia. 

Jacob or Eprssa. See BARADARUS. 

Jacob or James [Gr. ‘ld«w6oc ; Lat. Jaco’BuS] OF 
NIsIBis, surnamed THE GREAT, a Christian bishop, who 
was regarded as a prophet and was distinguished for his 
ascetic life. He became Bishop of Nisibis, and attended, 
In 325 A.D., the Council of Nice, where he advocated the 
orthodox creed. He is said to have delivered Nisibis 
from the besieging Persians by his prayers. His death 
is variously dated from about 340 to 350 A.D. 

See SainT Jerome, ‘De Viris illustribus;” Fasricrus, “ Bibli- 
otheca Grzeca ;’’ Cave, “‘ Historia Literaria.”” 

Ja’cob Ben Ash’er, a learned Jew, born in Ger- 
many, wrote a work called ‘Arba Thourim.” Died at 
Toledo about 1340. 

Ja’cob Ben Haj’im or Chajim, a Jewish rabbi 
of the sixteenth century, distinguished for his learning, 
was born at Tunis. He edited the Masora and Hebrew 
Bible, with commentaries, and a Chaldean paraphrase, 
Biblia Rabbinica Bombergiana,” (4 vols., 1525.) 

Ja’cob Ben Naph’ta-li, a learned Jewish rabbi of 
the fifth century, educated at Tiberias. To him is chiefly 
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attributed the invention of the Masoretic points used in 
distinguishing the Hebrew vowels. 

Jacob de Saint-Charles, zha’/kob’ deh sAn sh@rl, 
(Louts,) a French author and bibliographer, born at 
Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1608. He became a monk of the 
order of Carmelites. Among his works are a “ Treatise 
upon the Finest Libraries of the World,” (1644,) “The 
Parisian Library,” and ‘The French Universal Library,” 
(1646.) Died in 1670. 

Jacob-Kolb, zha’kob’ kolb, (GERARD,) a French 
antiquary, born at Rheims in 1775. He made valuable 
collections of Greek and Roman medals, autographs, 
and books. He wrote ‘Historical Researches on the 
Crusades and the Templars.” Died in 1830. 

Jacob le Bibliophile. See LAcrorx, (PAUL) 

Jacobda or Jacobaea. See JACQUELINE. 

Jacobaeus, ya-ko-ba’us, or Jacobi, ya-ko’bee, (OLI- 
GER,) a distinguished physician and philosopher, born 
at Aarhuus, in Jutland, in 1650, became professor of 
medicine and natural philosophy in the University of 
Copenhagen. He wrote several works on natural 
history, and elegant Latin poems. Died in 1701. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires; Krarr og Nyerup, “ Litteratur- 
lexicon.” 

Jacobazzi, y4-ko-bit’see, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
cardinal, born at Rome about 1443, wrote a “ Treatise 
on Councils,” (1538.) Died in 1527. 

Jacobi. See JACOBAEUS. 

Jacobi, yi-ko’bee, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH,) an emi- 
nent German writer and thinker, born at Dusseldorf in 
1743. His father was a merchant, and young Jacobi 
was destined to the same calling, although his tastes led 
him to other pursuits. At the age of sixteen he was 
sent to school at Frankfort. He afterwards went to 
Geneva, where he remained three years, applying him- 
self to literary studies. During this period he acquired 
such a mastery of the French language as has rarely 
been equalled by any of his countrymen. On returning 
to Dusseldorf, he conducted his father’s business for 
several years, without, however, abandoning his favourite 
pursuits. Afterwards, through the influence of his friend 
and. patron the Count of Goltstein, he received an ap- 
pointment under the government, and was thus enabled 
to devote his principal attention to philosophy and lite- 
rature. About this time he married Betty von Clermont, 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, a lady of considerable wealth as well 
as of great accomplishments and personal attractions. 
In 1779 Jacobi was invited to Munich, where he became 
privy councillor. But, having exposed the abuses of the 
Bavarian system of customs, he fell into disfavour with 
the government, and withdrew to his estate near Dus- 
seldorf. In 1804 he was again called to Munich, to aid 
in the establishment of the new Academy of Sciences 
in that city, of which institution he became president 
in 1807. He resigned this position in 1813, and died 
in 1819. 

Among the works of Jacobi may be named “ Edward 
Allwill’s Correspondence,” (‘Eduard Allwill’s Brief- 
sammlung,” 1781,) ‘‘On the Doctrine of Spinoza,” 
(‘‘ Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza,” 1785,) in a series of 
letters to Mendelssohn, “ David Hume on Faith, or 
Idealism and Realism,” (‘David Hume iiber den Glau- 
ben, oder Idealismus und Realismus,” 1787,) ‘‘ Wolde- 
mar,” (2 vols., 1799,) and ‘Of Divine Things and their 
Revelation,” (“ Von gottlichen Dingen und ihrer Offen- 
barung,” 1811.) 

“As a writer of fiction,” observes Mrs. Austin, “ Ja- 
cobi is distinguished for vigorous painting, admirable 
delineation of nature and the human heart, warmth and 
depth of feeling, and a lively, bold, yet correct turn of 
expression, As a philosopher, he is admired for his 
rare depth of thought, for the fervour of his religious 
feelings, and for the originality and beauty of his style.” 
Again she says, ‘‘ His character is rich in all that can 
attract the wise and good.” “Jacobi is ranked, and 
justly,” says Dr. Hedge, ‘‘among the philosophers of 
modern Germany, although his philosophy, far from 
shaping itself into a system, denies,—and that denial 
may be regarded as one of its leading characteristics,— 
on philosophical grounds, the possibility of a system, 
and maintains that any system of philosophy, carried to 
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its legitimate results, must lead to fanaticism. He vin- 
dicated the ‘affective’ part of man’s nature, which the 
Kantian exaltation of pure reason had seemed to dis- 
parage, at least to neglect, and gave to feeling its due 
place and authority as a medium and interpreter of truth. 
. . » He differed from contemporary philosophers in being 
a devout believer in revelation,—in the Christian revela- 
tion. The gospel was to him the test and criterion of all 
truth. For the rest, he was an eclectic, and welcomed light 
from whatever quarter it came. In philosophical insight 
he is surpassed by none; and, though his fixed idea of 
the impossibility of a systematic philosophy may have 
somewhat vitiated his view of existing philosophies, his 
criticisms on some of them are among the best that 
have been essayed.” 

See J. Kuun, “Jacobi und die Philosophie seiner Zeit,’ 1834; 
“BF. H. Jacobi, nach seinem Leben, Lehren und Wirken,’’ 1819; 
F. Hersst, ‘J. G. Hamann; F. H. Jacobi,’? 1830; Erscu und 
pee “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” “ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Yale. 

Jacobi, (JOHANN GEor«,) brother of the preceding, 
was born at Dusseldorf in 1740. He became professor 
of philosophy and eloquence at Halle, and in 1784 
professor of belles-lettres at Freiburg. He published 
a collection of poems. Died in 1814. 

See Rotreck, ‘‘Gediachtnissrede auf Jacobi,” 1814; Erscu und 
Gruber, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Jacobi, (KARL GUSTAV JAKOB,) an eminent German 
mathematician, born at Potsdam in 1804, became in 1829 
professor of mathematics at K6nigsberg. He wrote 
“Foundations of the New Theory of Elliptical Func- 
tions,”’ (1829,) and “Canon Arithmeticus,” and contrib- 
uted a number of able treatises to the Academy of 
Sciences, of which he was a member. Died in Berlin 
in 1851. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Jacobi, (Moritz HERMANN,) brother of the preceding, 
born about 1790, was the inventor of Galvanoplastic, 
(1840,) on which he published a treatise, and the appli- 
cation of electro-magnetism to the moving of machinery. 

Ja’cobé, [Ger. pron. ya/kops, |( FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN 
WILHELM,) an eminent German scholar and writer, born 
at Gotha in 1764. He studied at Gottingen under Heyne 
in 1784, and in 1807 became a teacher of ancient literature 
in the Lyceum at Munich, and member of the Academy 
of Sciences of that city. In 1810 he was appointed 
chief librarian and director of the cabinet of coins at 
Gotha. Among his numerous critical writings, which 
are distinguished for profound learning and elegance of 
style, are “ Animadversions on Euripides,” (“ Animad- 
versiones in Euripidem,” 1790,) “‘ Critical Emendations 
on Ancient Writers,” (“ Emendationes criticee in Scrip- 
tores veteres,” 1796,) and “Emendations on Greek 
Anthology,” (“ Emendationes in Anthologiam Grzecam.”) 
He also prepared editions of Achilles Tatius, Bion and 
Moschus, and other classics. He made translations from 
the Orations of Demosthenes, the Greek Anthology, and 
Velleius, and contributed a number of excellent treatises 
to Wieland’s “Attic Museum” and to the “ Library of 
Ancient Literature and Art.” He also wrote “Glean- 
ings from the Journal of the Pastor of Mainau,” (1823.) 
Died in 1847. 

See his Autobiography, (“‘ Personalien,”’) in the eighth volume of 
his ‘‘ Vermischte Schriften,” 8 vols., 1829-44; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Jacobs, ya’/kops, (JURIEN,) a distinguished Swiss 
painter of animals and hunting-scenes, born in 1610; died 
in 1664. 

Jacobs, (Lucas.) See Lucas VAN LEYDEN. 

Jacobs, (PAuL Emi1,) a German painter, son of 
Friedrich Christian Wilhelm, noticed above, was born 
at Leipsic about 1800. 

Jacobs, ya’/kops, (SIMON,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Gouda, was killed at the siege of Haarlem in 1572. 

Jacobsen, ya’/kop-sen, (LEVIN,) a Danish surgeon, 
born at Copenhagen in 1783. He invented an instru- 
ment called the “lithoclaste,’” and wrote several works. 
Died in 1843. 

See H. C. Orrstep, ‘‘Tale ved Jacobsens Liigfard.”’ 

Jacobsen or Jacopsen, ya/kop-sen, (MICHAEL,) a 
naval commander, born at Dunkirk. He served in the 
famous Spanish Armada sent against England in 1588, 
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and, by his skilful management, saved several vessels. 
Died in 1633. 

Jacobson, y4’/kop-son, (JOHANN Kari GOTTFRIED,) 
a Prussian technologist, born at Elbingen in 1726, pub- 
lished a “Technological Dictionary of Useful Trades, 
Arts,” etc. Died in 1789. 

Jacometti, ya-ko-met’tee, (PIETRO PAULO,) a sculp- 
tor, founder, and painter of the Roman school, born at 
Ricanati in 1580; died in 1655. 

Jacomb, jak’om,? (THOMAS,) an English dissentirg 
minister, born in Leicestershire in 1622. He wrote a 
“Commentary on the Eighth Chapter of Romans,”. a 
“Treatise of Holy Dedication,” and other works. Died 
in 1687. 

Jacopo di Pietro, y4’ko-po de pe-a’tro, an Italian 
sculptor, born in Tuscany, was a pupil of Andrea Or- 
cagna. He died after 1368. 

Jacopo Tedesco, (architect.) See Lavo. 

Jacopone da Todi, ya-ko-po’na da to’dee, or Ja- 
copo, ya’ko-po, sometimes called Benedetto, an Italian 
monk and poet, born at Todi. He wrote poems which 
were approved by the Academy della Crusca. The 
“Stabat Mater Dolorosa” is ascribed to him by some 
writers. Died in 1306. 

See G. Monro, *‘ Vita di Jacopone,’’ 1558; GINGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire 
littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Jacopsen. See JACOBSEN. 

Jacotin, zh3’ko’tan’, (PIERRE,) a French officer of 
engineers, born near Langres in 1765, was distinguished 
for his knowledge of topography. He drew a map of 
Egypt and Syria which was taken from actual survey, 
Died in 1827. 

Jacotot, zha’ko’to’, (JOSEPH,) a French teacher, born 
at Dijon in1770.. Under Napoleon I. he was a member 
of the Chamber during the Hundred Days. He gained 
distinction by his earnest efforts in the cause of national 
education, for which he advocated a new and improved 
system and on which subject he wrote several works. 
Died in 1840. 

See A. Guyarp, “ Jacotot et sa Méthode,” 1840; C. F. Wurm, 
“ Hamilton und Jacotot,’’ 1831; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jacquand, zh4’k6n’, (CLAUDIUS,) a French historical 
painter, born at Lyons in 1805, settled in Paris in 1833, 
and obtained a medal of the first class in 1836. 

Jacquard, zha’kar’, (JosEPH Marig,) a Frenchman, 
celebrated for his inventions in the art of weaving, was 
born in Lyons, July 7, 1752. At an early age, being 
employed as a type-founder, and afterwards as a cutler, 
he exhibited an uncommon mechanical genius. In 1793 
he assisted in the defence of his native city against the 
army of the Convention. He subsequently served for a 
short period in the army of the Rhine. In 1801 he com- 
pleted his great invention for weaving the finest and 
richest kinds of figured cloth. This apparatus, which 
bears his name,—the Jacquard loom,—though at first 
strongly opposed by the weavers of France, has been 
brought into general use both in Europe and in America, 
and, instead of destroying the occupation of labourers, it 
has greatly increased the number of operatives employed 
in the manufacture of figured stuffs. Jacquard also in- 
vented a machine for weaving nets. For this invention 
he received a gold medal in 1804 from the inspectors of 
Paris. While in that city, he was introduced to Napo- 
leon I. Died in 1834. In 1840 a public statue was 
raised to his memory by the citizens of Lyons. 

See Dr Fortis, “‘ Eloge historique de Jacquard,” 1838; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;’? LAMARTINE, ‘Memoirs of Celebrated 
Characters,” 1856. 

Jacquelin, zha@k’lan’, (JAcgurEs ANDR#,) a French 
dramatist, born in Paris in 1776; died in 1827. 

Jacqueline, zhak’lén’, Jac-o-bae’a or Jac-o-bi’a, 
[Ger. pron, ya-ko-ba’4,] of Bavaria, Countess of Holland, 
and heiress of William VI. of Bavaria, was born in 1400. 
She was married successively to John the Dauphin of 
France and son of Charles VI., to her cousin John of 
Brabant, and to Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and 
brother of Henry V. After a long contest with her 
cousin Philip the Good of Burgundy, she was compelled 
to give up to him her possessions, Died in 1436- #2 

See Petit, ‘‘ Chronique ancienne et moderne de la Hollande ; 


7 ” . 
A. VAN OVERSTRATEN, “‘ Jacoba van Beijeren, n V. Boeken,’’ 17903 
Morenrt, ‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 
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Jacquelot or Jaquelot, zhak’lo’, (IsAac,) a learned 
Protestant theologian, born in Champagne, France, in 
1647. He wrote ‘On the Existence of God,” (1697,) 
a ‘Dissertation on the Messiah,” (1699,) and on ‘“ The 
Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments,” (1715.) 
Died in Berlin in 1708. 

See Davin Durann, ‘‘La Vie de Jaquelot,”’ 1785; Nic#ron, 
** Mémoires.” 

Jacquemard, zhak’m4r’, (ETIENNE,) a grammarian, 
born in Paris in 1772, wrote a valuable ‘‘ Elements of 
French Grammar.” Died in 1830. 

Jacquemont, zhak’mén’, (Vicror,) a distinguished 
naturalist, born in Paris in 1801. After making scientific 
excursions through France and Switzerland, he sailed 
in 1826 for America, and visited Canada, the United 
States, and Hayti. He returned to France in 1827, with 
a choice collection of plants and minerals. In 1828 he 
went tothe East Indies, and explored the greater part of 
Hindostan and Thibet. He was author of a ‘‘ Geological 
Treatise on the Alps,” * Correspondence of Victor Jacque- 
mont with his Family and many of his Friends during his 
Journey in India,” and “Travels in India from the Year 
1828 to the Year 1832.” Died at Bombay in 1832. 

See Epovarp pE Warren, “La Vie et les Guvres de Jacque- 
mont,’ 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for February, 1834. 

Jacques, zhak, (AMEpD&r,) born in Paris in 1813, 
wrote several works on philosophy, and edited the 
works of Leibnitz. 

Jacques, FRERE. See BAULOT. 

Jacques, (MATHIEU JOSEPH,) a French ecclesiastic, 
and professor of theology at Lyons, was born in 1736. 
He wrote ‘‘ Convincing Proofs of the Christian Religion,” 
and other theological works. Died in 1821. 

Jacques, (NIcoLAs,) a French miniature-painter, born 
near Nancy in 1780; died in 1844. 

Jacques de Chison, zhak deh she’zdn’, a French 
poet, who lived about 1250, was highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries. 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Jacquet, zh4’k4’, (EUGENE VINCENT STANISLAS,) a 
distinguished Orientalist, born at Brussels in 1811, was 
particularly skilled in the Sanscrit. In 1829 he was 
admitted a member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, and 
soon became known by his writings. Died in 1838. 

See F&uix Nk&ve, “ Mémoire sur la Vie d’ Eugéne Jacquet,” 1856; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Jacquet, (Louis,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Lyons 
in 1732, wrote a “ Parallel between the Greek and French 
Tragic Writers,” and a prize essay upon the Discovery 
of America. Died in 1794. 

Jacquier, zha’ke-a’, ( FRANGoIS,) a distinguished 
French mathematician, born at Vitry-le-Frangais in 1711, 
was appointed professor of philosophy at the Roman 
College by Pope Benedict XIV. He edited the “ Prin- 
cipia” of Newton, and wrote, with Le Sueur, a “ Treatise 
on Algebra,” and other scientific works. Died in 1788. 

See QuERARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”” 

Jacquin, zha’kin’, (ARMAND PIERRE,) a French 
writer, born at Amiens in 1721 ; died about 1780. 

Jacquin, zha’kan’,? (JosEPH FRANZz,) a German bota- 
nist and chemist, son of Nikolaas Joseph, noticed below, 
was born about 1766. He was professor in the University 
of Vienna, and wrote on natural history. Died in 18309. 

Jacquin, (NIKOLAAS JosEPH,) a celebrated botanist, 
born at Leyden in 1727, Having removed to Vienna, 
he was sent by Francis I. to the West Indies, whence he 
returned at the end of six years, with a choice collection 
of plants. He was subsequently appointed professor 
of chemistry and botany in the University of Vienna, 
and created baron and councillor of mines and coinage. 
He wrote numerous works on botany, among which may 
be mentioned his magnificent “ Florze Austriacee,” which 
contained five hundred coloured engravings, (1773-77.) 
Died in Vienna in 1817, 

See Erscx und Gruser, ‘“Allgemeime Encyklopaedie;” MEvszt, 


‘*Gelehrtes Deutschland ;” “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Rat- 
MANN, ‘‘ Rede zur Gedachtnissfeier des N. J. Jacquin,” 1818. 


Jacquinot-Pampelune, zha‘ke’no’ pémp’liin’, 
(CLauDE FRANGoOIS JOSEPH,) a French advocate and 
politician, born at Dijon in 1771 ; died in 1835. 

Jacquot, zha’ko’, (GEORGES,) a French statuary, born 
at Nancy in 1794, gained the grand prize in 1820, and 
went to Rome with a pension. : 

Jadelot, zhad’lo’, (NicoLas,) a learned French phy- 
sician, born at Pont-a-Mousson in 1738, became professor 
of anatomy and physiology at Nancy. He wrote nume- 
rous professional works, among which are a “ Treatise 
upon the Causes of the Pulsation of the Arteries,” and 
a ‘*Complete Course of Anatomy.” Died in 1793. 

Jadin, zha’dan’, (Louis EMMANUEL,) a French com- 
poser of dramatic music, born at Versailles in 1768; died 
in 1853. 

Jadin, (Louis GopEFROY,) a French landscape-painter, 
a son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1805. 

Jadwige. See Hrpwic. 

Jaeger. See JAGER. 

Jaerta, (JOHAN or Hans.) See JARTA. 

Jagellon, ya-gel/lon, Duke of Lithuania, born about 
1354. He embraced Christianity, and married Hedwig, 
Queen of Poland, thus uniting the two territories under 
one government. He also caused Christianity to be 
established in Lithuania. Died in 1434. 

See Rorpe tt, ‘‘ Geschichte Polens.”’ 

Jagemann, ya’/Zeh-man’, (CHRISTIAN JOSEPH,) a Ger- 
man /7térateur, born at Dingelstadt in 1735, spent many 
years in Italy. He translated several Italian works into 
German. Died in 1804. 

Jager or Jaeger, ya’ger, (GUSTAV,) a German histor- 
ical painter, born at Leipsic in 1808, painted some frescos 
in the royal palace of Munich. His works (among 
which are oil-paintings) are highly commended. 

Jager or Jaeger, (JOHANN WOLFGANG,) a German 
Lutheran divine and theological writer, born at Stuttgart 
in 1647; died in 1720. 

Ja’go, (RICHARD,) an English clergyman and poet, 
born in Warwickshire in 1715. Among his poems may 
be mentioned an ‘‘ Elegy on the Death of a Blackbird,” 
“ Edgehill,” and * Labour and Genius.” Died in 1781. 

Jahan-Geer or Jahanguire. See JEHAN-GEER. 

Jahn, yan, (FERDINAND HENDRIK,) a Danish histo- 
rian, born at Neumiinster in 1789. He wrote on Danish 
history. Died in 1828. 

Jahn, yan, (FRIEDRICH,) a German medical writer, 
born at Meiningen in 1766; died in 1813. 

Jahn, (FRIEDRICH Lupwic,) a German writer, born 
at Lanz in 1778, published several treatises on gym- 
nastics, an essay ‘“‘On German Nationality,” (1810,) and 
other works. Died in 1852. 

Jahn, (JOHANN,) a German Orientalist and Roman 
Catholic priest, born in Moravia in 1750. He was 
professor of Oriental languages at Vienna from 1789 to 
1806. He wrote, besides other works, an “ Introduction 
to the Old Testament,” (1793,) and “ Biblical Antiquities,” 
(1805,) both of which were censured as unsound and put 
in the “Index” by the court of Rome. Died in 1816. 

See ‘‘ Vindicie J. Jabn,’’ Leipsic, 1822; ErscH und GRUBER, 
“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
Meuset, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland,”’ vols. iii., x., xi., xiv., and xviii. 

Jahn, (Orro,) a German archeologist, born at Kiel 
in 1813. He became professor of philology at Leipsic 
in 1847, and published a “ Life of Mozart,” (1856,) and 
other works. 

Jaillot, zh4’yo’, (CHARLES HUBERT,) a French geog- 
rapher and engraver, published some accurate maps of 
France. Died in 1712. 

Jaillot, (JEAN BaprisrE ReENou,) a French geogra- 
pher, published ‘“‘ Researches in the City of Paris,” (5 
vols., 1772.) Died in 1780. 

Jaime. See James I. oF ARAGON. 

Jaina and Jains. See JINA, 

Jakob, von, fon ya’/kop, (LUDWIG HEINRICH,) a 
learned German writer, born at Wettin in 1759, became 
professor of political economy at Halle in 1816. He 
published a “Manual of National Economy,” (1805,) 
and other esteemed works. Died in 1827. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jal, zh4l, (AUGUSTE,) a French /ittérateur and arche- 
ologist, was born at Lyons about 1791. He published, 
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besides criticisms on art, “De Paris 4 Naples; Etudes 
de Mceurs, de Marine et d’Art,” (2 vols., 1835,) and 
“ Archéologie navale,” (2 vols., 1839.) The latter is an 
important work on ancient ship-building, published by 
order of the king. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jalabert, zha/la’bair’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French 
historical painter, born at Nimes about 1815, obtained a 
medal of the first class in 1855. 

Jalal-ed-Deen, (or -eddin.) See JeLaAL-ED-DEEN. 

Jaley, zb4/la’, (JEAN Lours Nicoxas,) askilful French 
statuary, born in Paris in 1802, Among his works are 
statues of “La Pudeur” and “ La Priére,” (1855.) 

Jallabert, zha/la/bair’, (ET1ENN»,) a French natural 
philosopher and writer, born in 1658; died in 1724. 

Jallabert, (JEAN,) a son of the preceding, born in 
Geneva in 1712, filled the office of syndic of the repub- 
lic. He wrote “ Experiments upon Electricity,” (1748,) 
and several other scientific works. Died in 1768. 

See DESGENETTES, notice in the ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Jam/bli-ehus, a native of Syria, who was enslaved 
by the Romans under Trajan, flourished in the second 
century. He subsequently obtained his liberty, and 
wrote a romance, in Greek, entitled ‘‘ Babylonics, or 
the Loves of Sinonis and Rhodanes.” 

Jamblichus or Jamblicus, a Platonic philosopher, 
and native of Syria. He flourished under the reign of the 
emperor Julian, who dedicated numerous epistles to him. 

Jam/bli-ehus or I-am/bli-chus hal-ci-de/nus, 
[Gr. TauBruyog ; Fr. JAMBLIQUE, zhén‘blék’,] an eminent 
heathen philosopher, born at Chalcis, in Syria, flourished 
in the reign of Constantine the Great, (306-37 A.D.) He 
was a pupil of Porphyry, and was attached to the Neo- 
Platonic school. Many of the Neo-Platonists encouraged 
a life of ascetic meditation and a belief in magic and 
divination. Their system was built on the doctrine 
of emanation,—that the souls of all beings, after the 
requisite purification, return to the Source from which 
they emanated. Jamblichus wrote a ‘Life of Pythago- 
ras,” a treatise on the ‘Mysteries of the Egyptians,” 
and several other works. To his influence is ascribed 
the prevalence of magic, sacrifices, and superstition in 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy. 

See Eunartus, ‘ Vitze Sophistarum ;” Ritter, “‘ History of Phi- 
losophy ;” Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graca ;’? HEBENSTREIT, ‘‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Jamblichi Doctrina,”’ 1764. 

Jamblicus. See JAMBLICHUS. 

Jamblique. See JAMBLICHUS. 

Jamee, Jami, or Djami, j4’mee, (Moolla-Noor- 
ed-Deen- (Nour-ed-Din-) Abd-er-Rahman, m060l/la 
noor-ed-deen’ Abd er-r4H’man,) written also Djamy 
and Dschami, a celebrated Persian poet, born at Jam, (or 
Djam,) in Khorassan, in 1414, lived at Herat, where he 
enjoyed the bounty of the Sultan Aboo-Saeed, (Abou- 
Said.) Among his principal works are ‘‘The Chain 
of Gold,” (Sil’silet-zah’ab or -zeh’eb,) a collection of 
satires, and ‘“‘ The Loves of Joseph and Zuleika, and Mej- 
noon and Leila.” He also wrote “ Beharistan,” (“‘ Abode 
of Spring,”) a treatise on morality, in prose and verse, 
which is admired for its graceful style as well as for its 
sentiments. Jamee has sometimes been called “the Per- 
sian Petrarch.” He was devoted to the doctrine of the 
Soofees; and many of his poems are characterized by 
the spiritual or mystical ideas of that sect. Died in 1492. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” article “‘ Djami ;’”’ OUSELEY, 
‘Biographical Notices of Persian Poets ;’”’ “‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
November, 1856. 

Jameray-Duval. See DuVAL. 

James [Sp. JAIME, Hi/ma] I, King of Aragon, sur- 
named THE CONQUEROR, succeeded to the throne in 
1213. He quelled an insurrection. formed against him 
by his nobles, and checked the encroachments of papal 
power. Died in 1276. He was succeeded by his son, 
Pedro III. 

See T. pE Soro, ‘ Vida del Rey Don Jaime J. de Aragon,”’ 1622, 

James IIL, King of Aragon, surnamed THE Just, 
son of Peter III., was born in 1261. He ascended the 
throne in 1291. He annexed Catalonia and Valencia to 
his territory, and carried on long wars against Navarre 
and the Moors. He was a brave, magnanimous, and 
benevolent prince, Died in 1327. 
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James I. of England and VI. of Scotland was born in 
the Castle of Edinburgh in June, 1566. He was the only 
child of Mary Queen of Scots and her husband Henry 
Lord Darnley, (called, after his marriage, King Henry.) 
Both Queen Mary and Lord Darnley were grandchildren 
of Margaret Tudor, sister of Henry VIII. of England. 
It was through this princess that James claimed the 
throne of England. In 1567 Lord Darnley was mur- 
dered, James was placed under the care of the Earl of 
Mar, and Queen Mary married Bothwell, and was soon 
after made prisoner by the insurgent lords. Mary was 
forced to abdicate in favour of her son, who was crowned, 
as James VI., on the 29th of July, 1567. During his 
minority Scotland was fearfully rent by contending 
factions and the violent disputes of the Protestants and 
Catholics. The regent Morton haying rendered himself 
odious by his tyrannical acts, a successful conspiracy 
was formed against him by a majority of the Scottish 
nobles. Morton, however, on account of his Protestant 
proclivities, soon regained his former influence. James 
from the commencement of his reign exhibited a weak 
and frivolous passion for favourites. His cousin Esme 
Stuart, Lord D’Aubigny, a native of France, obtained 
the principal ascendency over his youthful mind. Cap- 
tain James Stuart held the second place in the king’s 
esteem. Lord D’Aubigny was created Duke of Lennox, 
and Captain Stuart Earl of Arran. Both eagerly plotted 
the destruction of Morton, who was put to death in 
1581. In 1582 a company of nobles seized King James, 
confined him in the castle of Ruthven, in Perthshire, im- 
prisoned Arran, and forced Lennox to retire to France. 
This revolt is known in history as the Raid of Ruthven. 
At the expiration of ten months, James recovered his 
liberty and reinstated Arran in his former power. In 
1585 a treaty was concluded between the English and 
Scottish sovereigns. Elizabeth conferred upon James 
an annual pension of five thousand pounds, and through 
her influence deprived the Ear] of Arran of al] emolu- 
ments. In 1586 James formed another treaty with Eng- 
land, offensive and defensive, for the protection of the 
Protestant religion. In 1587 Mary Queen of Scots was 
executed. James at first appeared insulted and enraged ; 
he threatened to invade the dominions of Elizabeth ; 
but, feeling more interested for the inheritance of the 
crown of England than for his honour or for filial duty, 
he was soon pacified. In 1589 he married Anne, daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark. In 1594 he quelled a 
rebellion of the Catholic lords. Bothwell also, having 
taken part in this revolt, was obliged to fly from the 
country, to which he never returned. James was an 
earnest advocate of Episcopacy, and made strenuous 
efforts to establish it in his dominions, in opposition to 
the wishes of the people. On this account a tumult 
was raised in Edinburgh in 1596, from which his life 
appeared to be in imminent danger. But James, ex- 
hibiting for him an unusual share of spirit and energy, 
dexterously turned this to his own advantage. In 1600 
he was decoyed to the castle of the Earl of Gowrie, 
where Ruthven, brother of the earl, made an attempt 
on the king’s life, on which occasion both the noblemen 
were slain, The Gowrie Conspiracy has always been 
veiled in mystery,—no historian having yet unravelled it. 

On the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, James became 
King of England. He displeased his new subjects by 
the prodigality of his gifts to his Scottish favourites. He 
continued the foreign policy of Elizabeth by concluding 
a treaty with Henry IV. of France for assisting Holland . 
against Spain. In 1605, chiefly through King James’s 
penetration, the Gunpowder Plot was discovered. (See 
Fawkes, Guy.) The year 1612 was marked by the death 
of Henry, Prince of Wales, who by his manly and noble 
qualities had been far more successful than his father in 
winning the affections of the English people. In 1613, 
James’s daughter, the princess Elizabeth, was married 
to Frederick, the Elector-Palatine. Among the king’s 
favourites were successively Sir George Hume, Philip 
Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, and Robert Carr or 
Ker, a young Scotchman who by his handsome person 
monopolized the royal favour. He was created Earl 
of Somerset. In 1615 Carr was tried and canis on 
a charge of poisoning his friend Sir Thomas Qverbury. 
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This made room for a new favourite, named Villiers, who 
was created Duke of Buckingham, and who retained 
his influence over the king during the remainder of the 
reign. In 1617 James visited Scotland, where he was 
very zealous in introducing episcopal forms into the 
Established Church. In 1618 Sir Walter Raleigh was 
executed on the pretended charge of conspiracy, but in 
fact to conciliate the court of Spain. The public con- 
tempt which this excited against James was increased 
by his behaviour towards the Elector-Palatine, whom 
the Bohemians had chosen as their king, and who was 
attacked by the united forces of Austria and Spain. 
James pusillanimously refused to give his son-in-law 
any assistance or encouragement. Frederick had been 
the Protestant champion of Europe, and the people of 
Britain hesitated not to express their grief and rage. 
During a long period James had wished to form a Span- 
ish alliance for Prince Charles; and he now hastened 
the negotiations. This alliance was, however, broken 
off through the rashness and insolence of Buckingham. 
Finally, in 1624, war was declared against Spain, and 
an army was fitted out to assist the Elector. Owing to 
pestilence and mismanagement, this army never entered 
the Palatinate, which remained in the possession of the 
Duke of Bavaria. James died in March, 1625, after a 
reign of nearly fifty-eight years, during twenty-two of 
which he sat on the throne of England. He had seven 
children by his queen, Anne of Denmark, of whom only 
Prince Charles and the Princess Elizabeth survived him. 

“No prince,” says Hume, “so little enterprising and 
so inoffensive, was ever so much exposed to the opposite 
extremes of calumny and flattery, of satire and panegyric. 
. . . Many virtues, it must be owned, he was possessed 
of; but scarce any of them pure or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered 
on profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific dis- 
position on pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his 
triendshir on light fancy and boyish fondness.” (Hume’s 
“ History of England,” chapter xlix. Respecting the 
character of James, see, also, Gardner’s “ History,” 
referred to below, vol. i. chap. ii. pp. 55-57.) James was 
the author of numerous works, which displayed con- 
siderable learning and no little pedantry ; but the most 
important of his labours was the supervision of the 
present translation of the Bible, which will remain as a 
lasting monument of his industry and munificence. The 
translation was not only made.under his immediate 
superintendence, but the excellent rules by which the 
translators were governed were drawn up by James him- 
self. Among his works we may cite “ Basilicon Doron, 
or his Majesties Instructions to his Dearest Son, Henry 
the Prince,” “The Essays of a Prentice in the Divine 
Art of Poesy,” “The True Law of Free Monarchies,” 
“ Demonology,” and “ A Counterblast to Tobacco.” 

See Arruur WILson, “ Life and Reign of King James I.,”’ 1653; 
W. Harats, “ Life of James I.,” 1753; RoperTson, ‘* History of Scot- 
land ;” ‘* Secret Histories of the Court of James LIL,” by Ossorne, 
WeLtpon, and Sir E. Peyton, with notes by Sts WALTER SCorr, 2 
vols., 1811; GArpiner, “ History of England from the Accession of 
James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke,”? London, 1863. 

James II. of England and VII. of Scotland, son of 
Charles I., and younger brother of Charles II., was born 
at Saint James’s, London, in 1633, and soon after was 
created Duke of York. He was taken prisoner by the 
Parliamentarians in 1646. In 1648 he escaped to Hol- 
land, and went to Paris, where he remained nearly four 
years. Having received a commission in the French 
army, he served under Marshal Turenne until the peace 
concluded between Cromwell and the French obliged 
him to leave the kingdom. At the restoration, in 1660, 
James accompanied his brother to England, where he 
received the appointments of lord high admiral and lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports. The same year he married 
Anne, daughter of ‘Chancellor Hyde. In 1664 the Duke 
of York was an earnest advocate of the war with Hol- 
land. He took command of the fleet, and in June, 1665 
gained an important victory over the Dutch. In 1671 
the Duchess of York died, and James avowed himself a 
Roman Catholic. In 1672 war was renewed against Hol- 
land, and James, as lord admiral, assumed the command 
of the navy. In 1673 the Test Act was passed against 
Catholics and dissenters. By it the Duke of York was 
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compelled to resign the command of the navy, and all 
other offices which he held under government. ‘The same 
year he married Maria Beatrice Eleonora, daughter of 
the Duke of Médena. In 1677, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the English nation, Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
York, was married to her cousin William, Prince of 
Orange, who was a Protestant. 

In 1679, during the commotions of the Oates Popish 
Plot, James retired to the continent. In his absence 
a bill for excluding him from the throne was brought 
before the Parliament. It was passed by the Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords. Upon the death of King 
Charles, in 1685, James ascended the throne unopposed, 
and promised to maintain and defend the Established 
Church. He summoned a Parliament, which voted him 
all the revenues his brother had enjoyed. Having de- 
clared his intention of continuing the alliance formed 
by Charles with France, he received from Louis XIV. 
500,000 livres. Strong suspicions were soon excited 
against the king by his arbitrary measures. It became too 
manifest that he only intended to keep his promises until 
he could break them with safety. He sent an agent to 
Rome to promote the restoration of Roman Catholicism 
in England; he publicly attended the illegal celebration 
of the mass, and laboured earnestly for the repeal of 
the Test Act. The blindness of his zeal was so apparent 
that even the pope advised him to exercise more caution. 
In June, 1685, England was invaded by the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles II. Monmouth 
was totally defeated at Sedgemoor on the 5th of July, 
was captured two days after, and executed. James now 
exhibited his true character. Colonel Kirke and the in- 
famous Judge Jeffreys were sent to the western counties, 
which had been the principal scene of Monmouth’s insur- 
rection, and, by the king’s express authority, perpetrated 
a series of butcheries. Men were shot and hung with- 
out the form of trial, and women were burned at the 
stake for sheltering fugitives. In opposition to law, he 
admitted Catholics to the highest rank in the army and 
the navy. Protestants holding high offices of state were 
discharged, and a court resembling that of the high com- 
mission under Charles I. was established. Episcopal 
dioceses were given to professed Catholics, and the Prot- 
estant clergy were driven from the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge to make room for foreign priests. In June, 
1688, the queen gave birth to a son, who was suspected 
to be spurious. Previous to this period, Mary, Princess 
of Orange, had been regarded as the heir-apparent to 
the crown, and the English people had hoped that at 
length they would again be governed by a Protestant 
sovereign. These hopes being now blighted, they ap- 
plied to the Prince of Orange for assistance in an effort 
to depose the king. He was prepared to accept the in- 
vitation which they sent him; and in November, 1688, 
he landed in Devonshire, with about fourteen thousand 
men. The king, deserted by the nobility, the gentry, 
the army, his friends, and his servants, quitted the island 
in December, and fled to France, where he was kindly 
received by Louis XIV. Soon after, the Prince and 
Princess of Orange were crowned, as King William III. 
and Queen Mary. In 1689 James landed in Ireland with 
a small force given him by Louis. He besieged London- 
derry, which he was unable to take. On the Ist of July, 
1690, King William, who commanded in person, totally 
defeated James’s army at the battle of the Boyne, and 
firmly established his own power. James soon returned 
to France, and resided at Saint Germain’s until his death, 
which occurred in September, 1701. Asa king, he was 
brave, determined, energetic. He did much for the im- 
provement of the British navy; he was industrious, and 
frugal of the public money. But he was implacable in 
revenge, and his blind bigotry cost him three kingdoms. 
James had by his first wife, Anne Hyde, eight children, 
of whom only Queen Mary and the Princess Anne sur- 
vived him. By his second wife, Mary of Méddena, he 
had six children, two of whom outlived him. He also 
had four children by Arabella Churchill, a sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough, and one by Catherine Sedley. 


See Davip Jones, “Life of James II.,” 1702; J. S. CLARKE, 
“Life of James I1., King of England,” 2 vols,, 1816; Burnet, “ His- 
tory of his Own Times;” Macau.ay, “ History of England;’ C. 
J. Fox, * History of the Early Part of the Reign of James IT.,” 1808, 
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James I, King of Scotland, of the house of Stuart, 
and son of Robert ILL, was born about 1394. In 1405 
his father sent him to France, in order that he might 
escape the intrigues of the Duke of Albany; but he was 
seized by a British fleet, carried as prisoner to Lon- 
don, and thrown into the Tower, whence, after remaining 
there more than two years, he was taken to Windsor. 
In 1417, when King Henry V. invaded France, James was 
obliged to accompany him. In 1424, after a captivity of 
nineteen years, he was released and restored to his king- 
dom. While the young king was in England, Henry V. 
had given him a good education ; and, upon his acces- 
sion to power, James commenced with energy and firm- 
ness to reform the laws and customs of Scotland. During 
his captivity Scotland had been governed successively by 
the two Dukes of Albany as regents, who had increased 
their own power and that of the feudal lords, to the 
detriment of the royal authority. Onthe recovery of his 
kingdom he resolved to check with a strong hand the 
arrogance and lawlessness of the nobles. He seized his 
cousin Murdo, Duke of Albany, his sons, the Earls of 
Douglas, Lennox, Angus, and many other peers and 
barons. All were reconciled to the king except the Duke 
of Albany, his sons, and the Earl of Lennox, who were 
tried and executed. This blow struck terror into the order 
of nobles. The king continued to conduct his reforms 
with ability and prudence. One part of his policy was 
to raise the ecclesiastical power in order to balance that 
of the barons. James had married Joanna Beaufort, a 
lady of the blood-royal of England. Although the earls 
at first received the innovations of the king in a spirit 
of submission, they at length, perceiving the rapid decline 
of their authority, formed a conspiracy against him, and 
assassinated him in 1437. James had the reputation of 
being one of the most accomplished princes of his day. 
He produced several poetical pieces and songs, which 
were greatly admired, and in which much literary taste 
was displayed. There yet remains his “ Kings Quhair.” 
Robertson justly remarks that “it was the misfortune of 
James that his maxims and manners were too refined for 
the age in which he lived. Happy had he reigned in a 
kingdom more civilized. His love of peace, of justice, 
and of elegance would have rendered his schemes suc- 
cessful ; and, instead of perishing because he attempted 
too much, a grateful people would have applauded and 
seconded his efforts to reform and improve them.” 

See BucHANAN, ‘‘ Rerum Scoticarum Historia ;’? Burton, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Scotland,’’ vol. iii. chap. xxvii.; RoBerTson, ‘‘ History of 
Scotland.” 

James II, son and successor of the preceding, was 
born in 1430. He had for his adviser an able man, 
named Crichton, who during his minority obtained chief 
control of the government. Crichton impressed on the 
mind of the young monarch the necessity of further hum- 
bling the nobility. But what James I. had attempted 
to do slowly and by legal means, his son and Crichton 
pursued with an impetuosity as unscrupulous as it was 
unwise. William, sixth Earl of Douglas, having defied 
the royal authority, was decoyed by Crichton to an in- 
terview in the Castle of Edinburgh, where both he and 
his brother were murdered. James stabbed with his 
own hand William, eighth Earl of Douglas. This led 
to a revolt, and the house of Stuart appeared to be in 
imminent peril. The Earl of Douglas commanded the 
greater number and more warlike followers ; but, owing 
to his want of energy, nearly all his retainers deserted 
him before a battle was fought, and he was obliged to 
fly to England. James would in all probability have 
succeeded in his plans, had he not been killed in 1460 
dy the bursting of a cannon. 


See Burton, ‘History of Scotland,” 
Rosertson, “ History of Scotland.’’ 


vol. ii, chap. xxvili.; 

James III, the son and successor of James II., was 
born in 1453. During his minority the kingdom was 
governed successively by Bishop Kennedy and Lord 
Boyd, James married Margaret of Denmark about 
1470. He had respectable abilities, and was a lover of 
the fine arts and Jiterature: The nobles weie offended 
because he neglected them and chose for his associates 
artists, musicians, and other persons of inferior rank. 
The king’s brothers, the Duke of Albany, and the Earl 
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| of Mar, conspired with the malcontent nobles agains? 
James, who was defeated by them in battle near Ban- 
nockburn in 1488, and was murdered as he fled from 
the field. 

See Burton, “History of Scotland;’”? Rospertson, ‘‘ History of 
Scotland.”” 

James IV., King of Scotland, succeeded his father, 
James IIL., in 1488, at the age of fifteen. He was gen- 
erous and brave, loved magnificence, delighted in war, 
and was eager to obtain fame. During his reign the 
ancient and hereditary enmity between the king and the 
nobles appears almost entirely to have ceased. During 
the revolt which had cost James III. his life, his son 
had been compelled or persuaded to set himself at the 
head of it, and was openly declared king. He was sub- 
sequently troubled by remorse for this deed, and, not 
being free from superstition, he received from the pope, 
as penance, an iron belt to be worn without cessation for 
the remainder of his life. He also performed several pil- 
grimages on foot. James founded (1497) the University 
of Aberdeen, and he also created the order of Knights 
of the Thistle, (or of Saint Andrew.) In 1513, in oppo- 
sition to the advice of his sagest counsellors, he rashly 
invaded England with one of the most Joyal and gallant 
armies that ever a Scottish king had commanded, and 
was defeated at the famous battle of Flodden, where 
the flower of the Scottish chivalry perished. The king, 
with twelve earls, thirteen lords, and a great number of 
barons, died upon the field, in September, 1513. 

See Burron, “ History of Scotland,’’ vol. iii. chap. xxx.; Ros- 
ERTSON, “History of Scotland.” 

James V., a son of James IV., was born in 1512, and 
succeeded his father in 1513. The regency was conferred 
upon his cousin, the Duke of Albany, a man of enter- 
prise and ability, who was desirous to extend the royal 
authority; but, in spite of all his exertions, the aris- 
tocracy retained their power, and the duke resigned his 
authority about 1525. ‘he king was then in his thir- 
teenth year, and the nobles agreed that he should assume 
the government. The Earl of Angus, however, by his 
intrigues, obtained the chief control of affairs, and kept 
the young king as a prisoner in his own palace. James, 
after suffering this for some time, escaped, and Angus was 
obliged to fly from the country. Firmly seated upon the 
throne, James continued the policy of his predecessors 
in humbling the nobility. Commencing very cautiously, 
he found loyal supporters among the clergy, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Cardinal Beaton. The nobles had 
received too severe a blow at Flodden to resist, and 
James pushed forward his plans in an unscrupulous 
and arbitrary manner. He married Mary of Guise in 
1538. Henry VIII. of England declared war against 
him in 1§42, and he was obliged to seek the assistance 
of those nobles whom he had oppressed. They took 
up arms at his command, were Jed by him against the 
English, and were at first successful; but, owing to the 
lateness of the season, and to other causes of discontent, 
they refused to follow up their good fortune. A second 
expedition across the border was still less successful : 
nearly ten thousand Scots were taken prisoners, or, as 
some say, went deliberately over to the English. This 
proved too great a blow to the proud and ambitious 
monarch, who died of a broken heart in December, 
1542, in the thirty-first year of his age, leaving the 
crown to his only legitimate child, the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots. He had several natural children, one 
of whom was the famous Regent Murray. 

See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. iii. chaps. xxxi.-xxxill. ; 
Froupk, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. iv. chaps. xviii, and xix. ; 
RoserTson, * History of Scotland ;’? Hume, ‘* History of England.” 

James WI. or ScorLtanp. See JAMES I. oF ENG- 
LAND. 

James, [Gr. “Idxw6oc ; Lat. Jaco’Bus; Ger. JAKOB, 
ya/kob; Fr. Jacques, zhak; Sp. SANTIAGO, s4n-te-4’go 5 
It. Giacomo, ja/ko-mo,] one of the twelve apostles, 
commonly called Sain’? JAMES, son of Zebedee, and 
brother of Saint John. He was one of the three apostles 
who appeared to be the most intimately associated with 
our Saviour. He suffered martyrdom about 44.A.D., by 
the order of Herod Agrippa. 

See Matthew iv. 21, x. 2, xvii.; Luke viii. 51. 
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James, called THE Less, was one of the twelve apos- 
tles, and is generally supposed to have been the brother 
of our Saviour, and the author of the Epistle bearing 
that name, Josephus states that he was put to death 
by the high-priest Ananias about 62 or 63 A.D. 

See Matthew x. 3, xiii. 55, xxvii. 56; Mark ili. 18, vi. 3, Xv. 403; 
Luke vi. 15; Acts i, 13. 

James, (CHARLES T.,) an American Senator and in- 
ventor, born in West Greenwich, Rhode Island, about 
1805. In 1851 he was elected a Senator of the United 
States for six years by the legislature of Rhode Island. 
He invented a rifled cannon, and was killed at Sag Har- 
bour, Long Island, in October, 1862, by the explosion of 
a shell on which he was experimenting. 

James, zham, (CoNnsrAN‘iiIN,) a French medical 
writer, born at Bayeux in 1813. He edited Magendie’s 
“Lectures on Physiology,” etc., (1837-39.) 

James, (GEORGE PAayNE RAINSFORD,) a very volu- 
minous novelist and historian, born in London in 1801. 
Before attaining the age of seventeen he had written a 
series of Eastern tales, entitled “The String of Pearls.” 
In 1825 he published “ Richelieu,” which had previously 
received the commendation of Sir Walter Scott and 
Washington Irving. This is thought to be his best pro- 
duction. In 1852 Mr. James was chosen British consul 
at Norfolk, in Virginia, and in 1858 received the same 
appointment for Venice. His works amount to one 
hundred and eighty-nine volumes. Of these we may 
mention “Philip Augustus,” (1831,) “ Adra, or the Peru- 
vians, a Poem,” ‘(Memoirs of Great Commanders,” (3 
vols., 1832,) ‘‘ History of Charlemagne,” (1832,) “‘ Lives 
of Foreign Statesmen,” (5 vols., 1832—-38,) and ‘‘Came- 
ralzaman,” a dramatic poem, (1848.) Died in 1860. 

See ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,’ by R. H. Horne, London, 1844 ; 
ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;’ ‘‘ North American Review” 
for April, 1844, (by E. P. WuIppve.) 

James, (HENRy,) an able and original writer on the- 
ology, born at Albany in 18rr. About 1843 he became 
acquainted with the writings of Swedenborg, whose 
leading doctrines he appears to have fully embraced, 
without, however, joining himself to the ecclesiastical 
organization of Swedenborgians. He has published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Moralism and Christianity,” (1852,) 
“ Christianity the Logic of Creation,” (1857,) and “The 
Secret of Swedenborg, being an Elucidation of his Doc- 
trine of the Divine Natural Humanity,” (1869.) 

See ‘Old and New” for January, 1870. 

James, (JOHN ANGELL,) an eloquent English dissent- 
ing minister and popular writer, born at Blandford, Dor- 
set, in 1785. He was for many years an Independent 
minister of Birmingham, and acquired great influence by 
his oral ministry and his numerous writings, which have 
had an immense circulation. Among his works are 
“The Anxious Inguirer,” “ Christian Fellowship,” (11th 
edition, 1855,) “ Family Monitor,” (gth edition, 1848,) 
“The Church in Earnest,” (4th edition, 1851,) and ‘“ Fe- 
male Piety,” (4th edition, 1855.) Died in 1859. 

See “Life and Letters of John Angell James,” by R. W. Date; 
Rev. Roperr Sree, ‘‘ Burning and Shining Lights,” 1864. 

James, (JOHN THomAaS,) Bishop of Calcutta, born at 
Rugby in 1786. Upon the death of Bishop Heber he 
was appointed to the diocese of Calcutta, and sailed for 
India in 1827. He was the author of a “Tour through 
Germany, Sweden, Russia, and Poland,” (1816,) “ Treat- 
ise on the Italian, French, Dutch, and German Schools 
of Painting,” (1822,) and “The Semi-Sceptic, or the 
Common Sense of Religion considered.” Died in 1828. 

See “ Meinoirs of Bishop James,” by his brother, 1830. 

James, (RICHARD,) an English divine, linguist, and 
traveller, and nephew of Thomas James, (1§71-1629,) 
was born at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, in 1592. 
Among his works are manuscripts upon Russia, and a 
“ Poem upon the Death of Sir Robert Cotton.” Died 
in 1638. 

James, (ROBER’,) an English physician, born in Staf- 
fordshire in 1703. He was the inventor of a celebrated 
fever-powder which bore his name, and the author of a 
“Medicinal Dictionary,” (1743-45,) (in which he was 
assisted by Dr. Samuel Johnson,) treatises on the “ Prac- 
tice of Physic” and “ On Canine Madness,” and a “ Dis- 
sertation on Fevers,” (1778.) Died in 1776. 
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James, (THOMAS,) a learned divine, born at Newpcrt, 
in the Isle of Wight, in 1571. He was distinguished as 
an able and industrious writer against the Catholics. 
Among the most important of his works are “A Treat- 
ise of the Corruptions of the Scriptures, Councils, and 
Fathers by the Church of Rome,’ (1612,) and “The 
Jesuits’ Downfall.” Died in 1629. 


See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 


James, (THOMAS,) an English navigator, who sailed 
in 1631 in search of a northwest passage. He made 
some discoveries on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and to 
the country lying west of it he gave the name of New 
Wales. On bis return to England he published ‘‘ The 
Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas 
James for the Discovery of a Northwest Passage to the 
South Sea.” 

James, (THOMAS,) an English teacher, became head- 
master of Rugby Schoolin 1776. He published a “Com- 
pendium of Geography.” He was the father of Bishop 
John T. James, noticed above. Died in 1804. 

James, (THomas C.,) M.D., an American physician 
and scholar, born in Philadelphia in 1766. He graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1788, and followed 
his profession with eminent success in his native city. 
In 1811 he was appointed professor of midwifery in the 
above institution. Died in Philadelphia in 1835. He 
is said to have been versed in the Greek, Latin, French, 
and German languages, and to have possessed some 
acquaintance with the Hebrew. He contributed several 
short but beautiful poems to Dennie’s “ Portfolio.” 

See ‘‘Memoir of Thomas Chalkley James,’ by J. R. Tyson, 
Philadelphia, 1836; Gross, ‘American Medical Biography ;”’ Car- 
son, ‘‘ History of the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania.’ 

James, (WILLIAM,) an English land-agent and sur- 
veyor, born in Warwickshire in 1771. He was the first 
to project the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and is 
generally regarded as ‘‘the father” of the railway-system 
in England. Died in 1837. 

James, (WILLIAM,) an Englishman, known as the 
author of ‘The Naval History of Great Britain from 
the Declaration of War by France in 1793 to the Ac- 
cession of George LV. in 1820,” (5 vols., 1822,) a work 
evincing great research. Died in 1827. 

James, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English naval officer of 
high rank, born at Milford Haven about 1721. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the East India service and in the 
American war. Died in 1785. 

James (or Jacques, zhak) de Witri, (deh ve’tre’,) a 
distinguished cardinal and historical writer, born at Vitri, 
near Paris, in the twelfth century. He preached against 
the Albigenses, and about 1218 joined the crusade against 
the Saracens. He wrote, besides other works, a ‘“ His- 
tory of the East and West.” Died in 1240. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


James (or Giacomo, j4/ko-mo) de Voragine, (da 
vo-ra/je-na,) a Romish prelate, born at Voraggio, near 
Genoa, about 1230. In 1292 he was ordained Archbishop 
of Genoa. Died in 1298. He wrote various ecclesias- 
tical works, and a famous collection of the lives of the 
saints, entitled the “ Golden Legend.” 

James Francis Edward, called the first Pretender, 
and Chevalier de Saint George, born in 1688, was the 
son and heir of James II. of England. He was educated 
in France, and was a Roman Catholic. At the death 
of his father he was recognized as King of England by 
Louis XIV. He entered the French army, and charged 
at the head of the cavalry at Malplaquet in 1709. Lord 
Bolingbroke formed a design to secure for him the suc- 
cession to the throne, but was defeated by the death of 
Queen Anne. In 1715 the Scottish Jacobites took arms 
to assert the title of the Pretender, and, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Mar, were defeated at Sheriffmuir. 
Another army of his partisans surrendered at Preston. 
James Francis Edward landed in Scotland in December, 
1715; but, finding his cause in a desperate state, he 
returned to France the next month. Died in 1758 or 1765. 
: See Jessx, ‘ Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents,” 
1845. 

Ja’/me-son, (ANNA,) a celebrated writer, born in 
Dublin in 1797, was the daughter of Mr. Murphy, a 
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painter. She married in 1824 a barrister named Jame- 
son, with whom she went to live in Canada ; but, various 
circumstances causing a separation, Mrs. Jameson re- 
turned to England, to employ herself in literature and 
the fine arts. She was an earnest labourer for the fuller 
development of the usefulness and mental culture of the 
women of England. Her productions evince great dis- 
crimination, learning, and refinement. Among the most 
important of these we may mention “The Diary of an 
Ennuyée,” (1826,) afterwards enlarged and. published 
with the title of “Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad,” (2 vols., 1834,) “Loves of the Poets,” (1829,) 
“Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns,” (2 vols., 
1831,) “The Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,” 
“Lives of the Early Italian Painters,” (2 vols., 1845,) 
and “The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art,” (2 
vols., 1848.) Died in 1860. 

See Harriet MartTINEAU, “‘ Biographical Sketches,’? London, 
1869; ‘‘New Spirit of the Age,” by R. H. Horne; ‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for October, 1834, and April, 1849; ‘f Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for July, 1853 ; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for March, 1849; ‘‘ Twelve 
Biographical Sketches,” by B. R. PARKEs, London, 1866. 

Ja’me-son, (CHARLES Davis,) an American general, 
born at Gorham, Maine, in 1827. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Bull Run, with the rank of 
colonel, July, 1861, and commanded a brigade at Fair 
Oaks, May, 1862. Died at Oldtown, Maine, in Novem- 
ber, 1862. 

Ja’me-son, (ROBERT,) an eminent Scottish naturalist, 
born at Leith in 1774 or 1773. He published “ Mineral- 
ogy of the Scottish Isles,” (2 vols., 1800,) “ A System of 
Mineralogy,” (3 vols., 1804-08,) and other works. He 
was professor of natural history in the University of 
Edinburgh from 1804 until 1854. In 1819 Professor 
Jameson and Sir David Brewster founded the “ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal,” which the former edited 
many years. He also contributed to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” He had a high reputation as a professor. 
Died in 1854. 

See ‘‘Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1804, and April, 1805; 
“Annual Register’’ for 1854. 

Ja’/me-sone, (GEORGE,) an eminent painter, called 
“the Van Dyck of Scotland,” was born at Aberdeen in 
1586. About 1616 he went to Antwerp, where, with Van 
Dyck, he studied under Rubens. ‘ His excellence,” says 
Walpole, “consisted in delicacy and softness, with a 
clear and beautiful colouring.” It is said that, in 1633, 
when Charles I. visited Edinburgh, the magistrates of 
that city emnloyed Jamesone to paint the portraits of 
some of the Scottish monarchs. Charles was so much 
pleased with the result that he sat for his own portrait, 
and presented the artist with a diamond ring from his 
finger. Jameson was also a painter of historical and 
landscape scenes. Died in 1644. 

See ALLAN CunnINGHAM, ‘Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters,”’ etc.; WALvoLE, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting ;’?’ CHAMBERS, 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Jamet, zha’md’, (PIERRE CHARLES,) a French writer, 
born near Sens in 1701. Among his works are ‘‘ Meta- 
physical Essays,” (1732,) ‘‘ Letters on Taste and the Doc- 
trine of Bayle,” (1740,) and “The Mongol Philosopher 
Dane-Che-Men-Kan,” (1740.) Died about 1770. 

Jami. See JAMEE. 

Ja’/mie-son, (JOHN,) D.D., a learned divine, born in 
Glasgow in 1759, became in 1797 pastor of a church in 
Edinburgh, where he remained until his death. The 
degree of doctor of divinity was conferred upon him by 
the College of New Jersey. He published, besides other 
works, “‘Socinianism Unmasked,” (1788,) ‘‘ The Sorrows 
of Slavery,” a poem, “The Use of Sacred History,” (2 
vols., 1802,) an “ Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language,” (2 vols., 1809,) which is highly esteemed, 
and ‘An Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees of 
Jona,” (1811.) Died in 1838. 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“Edinburgh Review” for April, 809, and May, 1828; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review’’ for September, 1810. 

Jamin, zha’man’, (JEAN BaprisTE,) VICOMTER, a 
French general, born in 1772; died in 1848. 

Jamin, (JULES CELESTIN,) a French natural philoso- 
pher, born in 1818. He became professor of physics in 
the Polytechnic School at Paris. He commenced in 1858 
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the publication of an important work, entitled ‘Cours 
de Physique.” 

Jamin de Bermuy, zha’man’/ deh bér’mii-e’, (JEAN 
BAPTIStE AUGUSTE MARIE,) one of the best French 
cavalry officers of his time, was born jn Bretagne in 
1773. He became colonel of the royal guards of light 
cavalry about 1807, and went to Spain, where he dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Ocafia in 1809. As 
general of brigade, he won additional honours at the 
battle of Vitoria, in 1813. For his various services he 
was created baron of the empire and Marquis de Ber- 
muy. He fell at the battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

See J. NoLtet-Fapert, ‘‘ Le Général Jamin,’’ 1853. 

Jamsheed. See JEMSHEED. 

Jamshid. See JEMSHEED. 

Jamyn, zha/man’, (AmapiIs,) a French poet, born 
in Champagne about 1540. His productions attracted 
the attention of Ronsard, who became a warm friend and 
liberal patron of Jamyn and procured for him the situa- 
tion of secretary and reader to Charles IX. He wrote 
poems on various subjects, and made translations of the 
last three books of the “ Iliad” and the first three of the 
“Odyssey.” Died in 1585. 

See LonGFrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Janachen, y4n-a’ken, (¢e. Jan (or John) Achen.) 
See ACHEN. 

Jane or NAVARRE. See JOAN. 

Janes, jinz, (EDMUND S.,) a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born in Salisbury, Connecticut, 
about 1805. In early life he was principal of an academy 
in New Jersey. About 1836 he became minister of a 
church in Philadelphia, and in 1839 was transferred to 
Mulberry Street Church, in New York. He was chosen 
in 1841 financial secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety, and travelled through most of the States in plead- 
ing the cause of the Bible. He was elected a bishop in 
1344. 

Janet, a French painter. See CLOUET. 

Jane/way, (JAMES,) an English nonconformist divine, 
born in Hertfordshire in 1636. He was a preacher of 
great power, and was very actively employed at the time 
of the plague both in the pulpit and in visiting the sick. 
He wrote a “Life of John Janeway,” his brother, and 
“The Saint’s Encouragement to Diligence,” (1675.) 
Died in 1674. ; 

Jani, ya/nee, (CHRISTIAN DAvip,) a German phi- 
lologist, born near Halle in 1743. He published a good 
edition of Horace, (2 vols., 1778-82,) and other works. 
Died in 1790. 

Janigon, zha’ne’sdn’, (FRANCOIS MICHEL,) a noted 
journalist, born in Paris in 1674. Being an avowed 
Protestant, he went to receive his education in Holland, 
which became his adopted country. In early life he 
entered the army, but finally devoted himself to litera- 
ture. Among his works are ‘Present State of the 
Republic of the United Provinces and their Dependen- 
cies,” (1729,) a production of great merit, and “Serious 
and Satirical Letters upon the Works of the Savants,” 
(12 vols., 1740 e¢ seg.) Died in 1730. 

See Morény, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’’ NicERon, “ Mémoires.” 


Janin, zha’nan’, (JULES GABRIEL,) a celebrated French 
critic and /7ttératewr, born at Saint-Etienne in 1804. He 
contributed successively to the “ Figaro” and the “ Quo- 
tidienne,” and about 1830 became one of the editors 
of the “Journal des Débats,” for which he furnished a 
number of brilliant and original articles on politics and 
literature. He was for along time the dramatic critic 
of that journal. He also wrote forthe “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” etc. Among his other productions are the 
romances of “ Barnave,” (1831,) ““New Literary Tales,” 
* Journey in Italy,” (1839,) and ‘ The Nun of Toulouse,” 
(1850.) He also wrote an abridgment of “ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” and a “History of Dramatic Literature,” (4 
vols., 1851-56.) His crzt#gues consist mostly of literary 
gossip, written in a sparkling and potished style. He 
was admitted to the French Academy in 1870. 

See Saints-Bruve, ‘Causeries du Lundi;’? QuBRARD, 
France Littéraire ;”’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ ; 

Janin de Combe-Blanche, zh4/nan’ deh a - 
blénsh’, (JEAN,) a celebrated surgeon and oculist, bor 
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in Carcassonne, France, in 1731. Ile was the author 
of a ‘Treatise upon the Lachrymal Fistula,” and seve- 
ral other works on diseases of the eye. Died about 1790. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Janitius, y4-nit’se-us, or Janicki, ya-nit’skee, (CLE- 
MEN?T,) a learned Polish writer, born in 1516. At fifteen 
he wrote elegant Latin poetry. Among his works is 
“Lives of the Kings of Poland.” Died in 1543. 

Jannabee or Jannabi, Al, 4l-jin-na’bee, | Lat. AL- 
JanNna/BIUS, or simply JANNA/BIUS,| (Aboo-Moham- 
med-Mustafa—m06s’ta-fa,) written also Djannaby 
and Dschannabi, an Arabian historian, of whose life 
scarcely anything is known. He wrote an abridgment 
of universal history, entitled ‘ Bahar-al-Zokkar,” from 
the creation of the world down to his own time. Died 
in 15Sr. 

Jannabi. See JANNABEE. 

Jannabius. See JANNABEE. 

Jannequin, zhan’kan’, (CLAUDE,) Sieur de Rochefort, 
a French traveller, sailed for Africa in 1637, and, after 
his return, published a “ Voyage to Libya, to the King- 
dom of Senegal, and the Banks of the Niger,” etc., (1643.) 

Jannequin, (CLEMEN’?,) a French or Flemish mu- 
sician of superior merit, flourished about 1550. He 
composed masses, canzoni, chansons, etc. In 1544 
he published “Inventions musicales a quatre et cing 
Parties,” which displayed much inventive genius. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music;” Fiéris, ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens.”’ 

Jan/ney, (SAMUEL M.,) an American writer, born in 
Loudon county, Virginia, January 11, 1801. Both his 
parents were members of the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers ; and his mind appears to have been at an early 
age deeply impressed with the truth and high importance 
of the religious principles in which he was educated. 
Besides some smaller works, he has written ‘‘ Conver- 
sations on Religious Subjects,” (1835;) “A Teacher’s 
Gift, consisting of Essays in Prose and Verse,” (1840 ;) 
* An Historical Sketch of the Christian Church during 
the Middle Ages,” (1847,) and two valuable biographies, 
viz.,a “ Life of William Penn,” (1852,) and a ‘Life of 
George Fox,” (1855.) His last and most important 
publication is a ‘* History of the Religious Society of 
Friends from its Rise to the Year 1828,” (4 vols., 1567.) 
This work treats, among other subjects, of the causes 
and events of the separation which occurred’ in the 
Society in 1827-28. The writer belongs to the anti- 
orthodox division of the Quakers; and, though not pro- 
fessing strict impartiality, he has evinced, in his treatment 
of this delicate and difficult subject, great moderation, 
a scrupulous regard for the facts of the case, and, on 
the whole, a liberal and kindly spirit. He is a highly- 
esteemed minister of the Society of which he is amember. 
Early in 1869 he was appointed by President Grant 
superintendent of Indian affairs in the Northern Super- 
intendency. 

Janozki, y&4-nozh’kee, or Janotzki, y4-nots’kee, 
sometimes written Janisck, (JOHN DANIEL,) a Polish 
or Russian author, born at Viborg in 1720. He was 
appointed superintendent of the Zaluski Library at 
Warsaw. Among his works, which principally relate 
to the literature of Poland, are ‘“ Letters on Criticism,” 
vars Dictionary of the Living Authors of Poland,” and 

olish Literature of our Time.” Died in 1786. 

Jansemin. See JASMIN, 

Jansen, jan’sen or yan/sen, or Jan-se/ni-us, [Dutch 
pron. yan-sa’ne-ts,] (CORNELIS,) Bishop of Ypres, cele- 
brated as the founder of the sect of Jansenists, born near 
Leerdam, in Holland, in October, 1585. He pursued his 
studies at Paris, and in 1617 was chosen professor of di- 
vinity in the University of Louvain. About 1634 he bitterly 
attacked the French government, in his “ Mars Gallicus,” 
for having formed a treaty of alliance with the Dutch Prot- 
estants. ‘This provoked the enmity of Cardinal Richelieu, 
but obtained the favour of the King of Spain, who raised 
Jansenius to the see of Ypres in 1635. His principal 
production was entitled “ Augustinus,” (Louvain, 1640,) 
in which he advocated the doctrines of Saint Augustine 
in regard to the atonement, divine grace, free will, and 
predestination, This work was finished a short time 
previous to his death, in 1638, and by his will he referred 
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it to the judgment of the Holy See; but his executors 
published the book, and suppressed that part of the will 
which related to it. The opinions which he advocated 
were directly opposed to those advanced by the Jesuits, 
who made great efforts to obtain a decision against them 
by the pope. Finally the bishops of France reduced the 
doctrines of Jansenius to five propositions for condemna- 
tion,—viz.: I. That there are divine precepts which good 
men are unable to obey for want of God’s grace, although 
desirous to do so, 2. That no person can resist the in- 
fluence of divine grace when bestowed. 3. That for 
human actions to be meritorious, it is not requisite that 
they should be exempt from necessity, but only from 
constraint. 4. That the Semi-Pelagians err grievously in 
maintaining that the human will is endowed with power 
of either receiving or resisting the aids and influences 
of preventive grace. 5. That whoever maintains that 
Jesus Christ made expiation by his sufferings and death 
for the sins of a// mankind is a Semi-Pelagian. Innocent 
X. condemned the first four of these propositions as 
simply heretical, but the last as rash, impious, and in- 
jurious to the Supreme Being. Many bulls were also 
issued by the succeeding popes, by which the Jansenists, 
several of whom were among the most learned and emi- 
nent ecclesiastics of France, were deprived of office and 
declared to be heretics, Louis XIV., at the instigation 
of his Jesuit confessor, ordered them to be persecuted 
and their monastery at Port-Royal to be suppressed. 
Notwithstanding these attempts to crush them, the Jan- 
senists continued to increase, comprising among their 
champions Pascal, Arnauld, Nicole, and many other 
celebrated men. 

See LrypkEckEr, ‘‘ Historia Jansenismi,” 1695; Baywe, ‘‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary ;” Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Port-Royal,” 
tomes i., ii.; H&EsER, ‘‘ Historisch Verhaal van de Geboorte, Leven, 
etc. van C. Jansenius,”’ 1727; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Jansen, yain’sen, (HENDRIK,) a noted writer and trans- 
lator, born at the Hague in 1741. He fixed his residence 
in Paris about 1770, where he became librarian to Tal- 
leyrand. His works were chiefly of a historical and 
philosophical character. Died in 1812. 

Jansenius. See JANSEN. 

Jansenius, y4n-sa’/ne-us, (CORNELIS,) a learned Flem- 
ish ecclesiastic, born at Hulst in 1510. In 1568 he was 
ordained first Bishop of Ghent. Of his works we may 
mention ‘Concord of the Evangelists,” and a ‘‘ Para- 
phrase on the Psalms.” Died in 1576. 

Jansenius, (JAKoR,) a Dutch scholar, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1547, became in 1595 regius professor of the 
Sacred Scriptures at Louvain. Among his works are 
Expositions of the Prophet Job, of the Psalms of David, 
and of the Gospel of John. Died in 1625. 

Janson or Jenson, zhén’sdn’, (NICOLAS,) a French 
engraver, printer, and type-founder, settled in Venice 
about 1470. He produced there a number of celebrateck 
editions between 1470 and 1480. He is called the in- 
ventor of the Roman type now generally used. Died 
about 1481. 

See G. Sarnpint, “ Esame su i Principj della Francesa ed Italiana 
Tipografia, ovvero Storia critica di N. Jenson,” 3 vols., 1796-98. 

Janssen, y4ns’sen, or John’son, (CORNELIS,) a noted 
artist, born in Amsterdam in 1590. In 1618 he visited 
England, where he was employed by James I. to paint 
the portraits of the royal family. He was also patronized 
by the nobility. He possessed neither the freedom nor the 
grace of Van Dyck, but in other respects was regarded as 
his equal, and in finishing was considered even superior 
to him. His carnations have been particularly admired ; 
and his pictures yet retain their original lustre, in conse- 
quence perhaps of the ultramarine which he used. Died 
in 1665. 

Janssens, yans’sens,(ABRAHAM,) a celebrated painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1569. His designs were elegant and 
spirited. He was a good colorist, and a rival of Rubens, 
He excelled in painting subjects illuminated by torches, 
where the brilliant light and deepest shade were placed 
in a striking contrast. His most important works are 
the “ Resurrection of Lazarus,” and a ‘* Descent from the 
Cross.” Died at Antwerp in 1631. 

Janssens, (ERAsMus,) a Dutch Unitarian theologian, 
born about 1540, preached at Clausemburg. — Died after 
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Janssens, (JAN WILLEM,) a distinguished Dutch 
general, born at Nymwegen in 1762. In 1802 he was 
appointed governor and general-in-chief of the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he was defeated by the 
English, who took possession of that country in 1806. 
After the abdication of Louis Bonaparte, under whom 
he had held the office of minister of war, Napoleon made 
him Governor-General of Holland and the East Indies. 
In this capacity he bravely defended Batavia against the 
English in 1811, but was finally obliged to surrender. 
Died in 1835. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Janssens, (Vicror Honortius,) a noted Flemish 
painter, born at Brussels in 1664. He studied in Rome 
the works of Raphael, selected Albano for his model, 
and excelled all his contemporaries in that style. At 
the expiration of eleven years he returned to Brussels, 
where he painted numerous large pictures for palaces 
and churches, Died in 1739. 

Janszoon. See Kosrer. 

Januario. See JANUARIUS. 

Jan-u-a’ri-us, [Fr. JANVIER, zhdn’ve-a/; It. JaNnua- 
RIO, y4-noo-a’re-o,] SAINT, Bishop of Benevento, was 
beheaded during the persecution of Diocletian, about 
305. A cathedral was erected over his grave at Naples, 
where it is believed that his blood exerts great power in 
checking the eruptions of Vesuvius. 

Ja’nus, an ancient Latin deity, represented with two 
faces. He was regarded as the opener of the day and 
as having charge of the gates of heaven.* He seems to 
have presided over the commencement of enterprises. 
The word Janua (“gate”) is supposed to have been de- 
rived from him; also the name of the month January. 
The temple of Janus Quirinus at Rome was kept open 
in time of war and closed during peace. It has been 
conjectured by some scholars that the name and attri- 
butes of Janus may be traced to Ganésa, (or Ganésha,) 
the Hindoo deity of prudence and circumspection, who, 
among his other offices, had those of presiding over the 
commencement of undertakings, guarding gates and 
doors, etc. 

See GuiGnrAutT, ‘‘ Religions de |’Antiquité,”’ Paris, 1825-29, vol. 
li. book v. sect. 2, chap. iiil.; KeiGHTLEy, ‘‘ Mythology.” 

Janvier. See JANUARIUS. 

Janvier, zhén’ve-a’, (ANTIDE,) an ingenious and cele- 
brated horologist, was born at Saint-Claude, in France, 
in 1751. He invented numerous improvements for 
watches and for different kinds of astronomical appa- 
ratus. In 1784 he became watchmaker to the king. 
Died in 1835. 

Janvier, (Dom RENE AMBROISE,) a learned French 
monk, born in 1614. He made a Latin translation of 
the “ Rabbi David Kimchi’s Hebrew Commentary on 
the Psalms.” Died in 1682. 

Japet. See IAPErus. 

Japetus. See IAPErus. 

Ja’/pheth, [Heb. N",] a patriarch, one of the three 
sons of Noah, and the supposed ancestor of the Cauca- 
sian race. (See JAPETUS.) 

See Genesis vi., vii., 1x. 

Japix, Japicx, or Japiks, y4’piks, (GYSBERT,) a 
celebrated Frisian poet, born at Bolsward in 1603. But 
few incidents in his early life are known. Japix was the 
first, and in fact the only, writer in Frisian of any note of 
that period. In 1763, at Dr. Johnson’s request, Bos- 
well, then at Utrecht, sent a copy of Japix as a specimen 
of Frisian, and at the same time remarked that ‘it was 
the only book which they had ; that there were no treat- 
ises of devotion, ballads, or story-books in the language.” 
Japix died of the plague in 1666. 

See Hatpertsma, “Hulde aan G. Japiks,” 1827; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1829. 

Jaquelot. See JACQUELOT. 

Jaquotot, zhi’/ko’to’, (MARIE VICToIRE,) a skilful 
French painter on porcelain, born in Paris in 1778. She 
copied several works of Raphael on porcelain, and 
painted the dessert-service presented by Napoleon I. to 
the Czar of Russia after the peace of Tilsit. Died in 1855. 


* Some writers suppose Fanus to be a corruption of Dianus, (from 
Dies, ‘‘ Day,’’) because he was the opener of the day. 


Jarchi, zhar’she’, (SOLOMON BEN Isaac,) sometimes 
called Raschi, a distinguished Jewish writer, born at 
Troyes, in France, about 1040. After finishing his edu- 
cation at the Jewish Academy in that city, he travelled 
through Egypt, Western Asia, Greece, Russia, and Ger- 
many. On his return to France he wrote Annotations 
on the Five Books of Moses, the Mishna, and the Gemara. 
These works obtained a high reputation, and procured 
for the author the title of ‘ Prince of Commentators.” 
Died in 1105. 

Jardin or Jardyn. See Du JARDIN. 

Jar/dine, (GEORGE,) born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
in 1742, was professor of logic in the University of Glas- 
gow from 1774 to 1824, and made improvements in the 
mode of teaching. He published ‘Outlines of Philo- 
sophical Education,” (1818.) Died in 1827. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
“Monthly Review” for July, 1819. 

Jardine, (Sir WILLIAM,) a Scottish naturalist, born 
in Edinburgh about 1800, He studied botany, orni- 
thology, etc. He published, besides other works, “ Ilus- 
trations of Ornithology,” (3 vols., 1829-45.) He was 
one of the authors of the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,” (40 
vols., 1833-43,) and joint editor of the “ Edinburgh Phi- 
18sophical Journal.” 

Jardinier, zhar’de’ne-a’, (CLAUDE DonatT,)a French 

~—— . . 
engraver, born in Paris in 1726. Among his works is the 
“Virgin and the Infant Jesus,” from C. Maratta. Died 
in 1774. 

Jardins, des, d& zhar’dan’, (MARIE CATHERINE,) 
MADAME DE VILLEDIEU, a talented and profligate French 
authoress, was born in 1640. She removed to Paris, 
where she supported herself by writing romances and 
dramas. Her works were quite successful, and, not- 
withstanding her very exceptionable conduct, she was 
much courted by persons of distinction. Her active 
and vivid imagination produced a new era in French 
romances, changing their old and tedious style into that 
of the modern novel. Died in 1683. 

Jard-Panvillier, zhar’pén‘ve’ye-a’, (LovIs ALEX- 
ANDRE,) a French politician, born near Niort in 1757. 
In 1792 he was elected to the National Convention, 
where he distinguished himself by his bold defence of 
the king. Napoleon created him baron of the empire 
and president of the court of exchequer. Died in 1822. 

Jardyn or Jardin, (KAREL DE.) See DUJARDIN. _ 

Jarnac, de, deh zh3r’nak’, (GuI CHABOT,) SEIGNEUR, 
a Frencn soldier, who in 1547 killed La Chateigneraye 
in a duel which was fought in the presence of King Henry 
II. Died about 1560. 


See Tavanngs, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? BRANTOME, ‘*‘ Mémoires,”’ tome iii. 


Jarnowich, yar’no-vik’, or Giornovichi, jor-no- 
vee/kee, (GIOVANNI MartA,) a celebrated and eccentric 
violinist, born at Palermo, Sicily, in 1745. He spent 
several years in France, Prussia, and England. He sub- 
sequently visited Saint Petersburg, where he died in 1804. 

Jaroslaf. See YAROSLAF. 

Jarrige, zha’rézh’, (P1ERRE,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Tulle in 1605. He embraced Protestantism, and wrote 
a work against the society of which he had been a mem- 
ber, entitled ‘The Jesuits upon the Scaffold ;” but sub- 
sequently he was reconciled to them, and published a 
refutation of his previous work. Died in 1660. 

Jarry, zha’re’, (NICOLAs,) a French calligraphist, born 
in Paris about 1620, was famous for the beauty of his 
penmanship. 

Jarry, du, dii zh3’re’, (LAURENT Juilhard—zhii-e’- 
yar’,) a celebrated ecclesiastic, poet, and orator, born 
near Saintes, in France, about 1658. He went to Paris,. 
where he was patronized by Bossuet and the Duc de 
Montausier. In 1714 he gained a poetical prize at the 
French Academy over Voltaire and other competitors. 
He wrote “The Evangelical Ministry, or Reflections 
upon the Eloquence of the Pulpit,” (1726,) ‘ Poems, 
Christian, Heroic, and Moral,” and several other works. 
Died in 1730. . 

See Moreénrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” : 

Jars, zhAr, (GABRIEL,) a distinguished_mineralogist, 
and member of the French Academy of Sciences, born 
at Lyons, in France, in 1732. In 1757 he was sent to ex- 
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amine the mines of Germany and Hungary, and in 1765 
visited England, Scotland, Norway, and Sweden for the 
same purpose. He died in 1769, leaving manuscripts from 
which his brother compiled ‘Observations upon a Great 
Number of Gold and Silver Mines,” (3 vols., 1774-81.) 

See QuERARD, “‘La France Littéraire.” 

Jars, de, deh zhar, (FRANCOIS DE Rochechouart— 
rosh’shoo-4r’,) CHEVALIER, a French officer and cour- 
tier. He was arrested by Cardinal Richelieu in 1632, 
because he refused to give evidence in the prosecution 
of his friend Chateauneuf, keeper of the seals. After 
an imprisonment of eleven months in the Bastille, and 
twenty-four examinations, during which nothing could 
be extorted from him that would criminate Chateauneuf, 
he was convicted on false evidence and sentenced to 
death. A reprieve, however, arrived from the king after 
Jars had placed his head upon the block. He obtained 
his liberty after a long imprisonment. Died in 1670. 

See RicuE tev, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Jarta or Jaerta, yér’ta, (JOHAN or HAns,) a Swedish 
statesman, born in Dalecarlia in 1774, was minister of 
finances from 1809 to 1811, and assisted in framing the 
present Constitution of Sweden. Died in 1847. 

Jar’ves, (JAMES JACKSON,) a writer and traveller, 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1818. He produced, 
besides other works, a “History of the Hawaiian or 
Sandwich Islands,” (1843,) and “Art Hints,” (1855.) 

Jar/vis, (ABRAHAM,) D.D., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was born at Norwalk, in Connecticut, 
in 1739. He graduated at Yale in 1761, was ordained 
in England in 1764, and became Bishop of Connecticut 
in 1797. Died in 1813. 

Jar’vis, (JOHN,) an artist, born in Dublin about 1749, 
had a great reputation for his paintings on glass and his 
exquisite manner of finishing single subjects. Among 
his principal works is the west window of New College 
Chapel, Oxford, from a design of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Died in 1804. 

Jarvis, (JOHN WESLEY,) a distinguished artist, born 
in the north of England in 1780, came at an early age to 
New York, where he gained a high reputation by his 
portraits. He was also noted for his eccentricities and 
genial humour. 

See Dunvap, ‘‘Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
America;’? TUCKERMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Jarvis, (SAMUEL FARMER,) D.D., LL.D., an Ameri- 
can clergyman and author, son of Bishop Jarvis, was 
born in Middletown, Connecticut, in 1786. He graduated 
at Yale in 1805, and was for some time professor of 
Oriental literature in Washington (now Trinity) College 
at Hartford, and from 1837 to 1842 was rector of Christ 
Church in his native town. He wrote ‘A Chronological 
Introduction to the History of the Church,” etc., (1848,) 
and “The Church of the Redeemed; or, The History 
of the Mediatorial Kingdom,” (1850.) 

Jasikov or Jazikov. See YAZIKOF. 

Jasmin, zhas’man’, or Jansemin, zhéNnss’man’, 
(JACQUES or JAQuouU,) the “ Barber Poet of Agen,” born 
at that town in 1798. His poems, which are written 
in the Provengal patois, enjoy the highest popularity in 
France, and display great powers of humour and pathos, 
with a charming simplicity of diction. Among the most 
admired are “The Curl-Papers,” (Los Papillotos,”) 
and “The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé,” (“L’Abuglo de 
Castel-Cuillé.”) The latter has been translated into 
English by Longfellow. Died in 1864. 

See SAINTE-BEUvE, “Causeries du» Lundi;’’ “ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale ;”’ “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1849. 

Ja’son, [Gr. Idowr,| a semi-fabulous Greek hero, cele- 
brated as the leader of the Argonautic expedition, which 
was supposed to have occurred before the siege of Troy. 
The Argonauts went to Colchis to fetch a-golden fleece 
which was guarded by a dragon. Jason succeeded in 
this enterprise by the aid of Medea, a sorceress, whom 
he married. (See MEDEA.) 

Jason, tyrant of Pherz, and chief magistrate of Thes- 
saly, was ambitious and enterprising. He obtained 
control of Thessaly in 374 B.c., and aspired to be master 
of all Greece. He was assassinated in 369 B.c. 

Jas/per, (WILLIAM,) (known in history as SERGEANT 
JASPER,) a brave soldier of the American Revolution, 
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flag was shot away in the attack on Fort Moultrie, June 
28, 1776, he leaped outside the walls of the fort, amidst 
a perfect storm of cannon-shot, replaced the flag, and 
returned to his post without injury. For this gallant 
service Governor Rutledge presented to him his own 
sword. He afterwards served with distinction under 
Marion, and was killed at Savannah in October, 1779. 

Jaubert, zhd’bair’, (FRANGOIS,) ComreE, a French 
lawyer, born at Condom in 1758. In 1804 he became 
president of the Tribunate. In 1806 he was appointed 
councillor of state. Died in 1822. 

Jaubert, (HiPpPOLYTE FRANGOIS,) a French minister 
of state, and naturalist, a nephew of the preceding, was 
born in Paris in 1798. He became minister of public 
works in 1840.. He published “ Illustrationes Plantarum 
Orientalium,” (2 vols., 1842-46.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Jaubert, (PrERRE AMEDEE EMILIEN PROBE,) a French 
Orientalist, born in Provence in 1779, accompanied Na- 
poleon to Egypt as first secretary-interpreter in 1799. 
He was appointed, after his return, professor of Persian 
in the College of France, was elected to the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1830, and made a peer of France in 
1841. He contributed to the ‘ Journal Asiatique,” and 
wrote a number of learned works. Died in 1847. 

See E. Biot, ‘* Notice biographique sur M. Jaubert ;”” QuERARD, 
“La France Littéraire.”’ 

Jaucourt, de, deh zhd’koor’, (ARNATL FRANGOIS,) 
MargQuis, a French politician, born in Paris in 1757, 
was a moderate member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1791. In June, 1814, he acted as minister of foreign 
affairs in the absence of Talleyrand. He founded the 
Protestant Bible Society of Paris. Died in 1852. 

Jaucourt, de, (Lours,) CHEVALIER, an accomplished 
French writer and scholar, born in Paris in 1704. He 
studied at Geneva, Cambridge, and Leyden, and was a 
pupil of Boerhaave in medicine. He published in 1734 
a “History of the Life and Works of Leibnitz,” which 
is much admired. He wrote many articles on natural 
philosophy, natural history, literature, etc. for the great 
French Encyclopedia of Diderot. His principles were 
more consistent with the Christian religion than those 
of the other Encyclopedists. He wrote a voluminous 
Medical Lexicon, but lost the manuscript at sea, and 
contributed largely to the “ Bibliotheque raisonnée des 
Ouvrages des Savants de l’Europe,” (1728-40.) Died 
at Compiegne in 1779. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”” MM. Haas, ‘‘La France 
protestante.”’ 

Jauffret, zho’fra’, (GASPARD JEAN ANDRE JOSEPH,) 
a French writer on theology, born in Provence in 1759, 
became chaplain to Napoleon about 1804, Bishop of Metz 
in 1806, and Archbishop of Aix in 1811. Died in 1823. 

Jauffret, (Louis FRANGoIS,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris in 1770. He was secretary of 
the Academy of Marseilles, and wrote several valuable 
juvenile books. Died about 1850. 

Jaugeon, zhd/zhdn’, (N.,) an able French mechani- 
cian, who wrote several works on natural history and 
physiology. Died in 1725. 

Jault, zho, (AUGUSTIN FRANGOIS,) a physician and 
Orientalist, born in Franche-Comté in 1700, became 
professor of Greek and Syriac in the Royal College at 
Paris. He translated Ockley’s ‘‘ History of the Sara- 
cens” (1748) from the English, and several medical works 
from the Latin. Died in 1757. 

Jauregui y Aguilar, de, di Héw-ra’Zee e 4-Ze-lar’, 
(JUAN,) Chevalier de Calatrava, a Spanish poet and 
painter, born at Toledo about 1570. In 1607 he visited 
Rome, where he studied Italian and improved himself 
in the art of painting. He translated into his native 
tongue the ‘Pharsalia” of Lucan and the ‘“‘Aminta” of 
Tasso, (1607.) The latter is an excellent version. He 
introduced a superior style among the Spanish painters. 
Died in 1650, or, according to some, in 1640. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;” QuiLi1e7, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 

Javello, y4-vel’lo, (CRIsosroMo,) a learned philoso- 
pher and theologian of the Dominican order, was born 
near Milan about 1471. 


FAVOLENUS 


Jav-o-le’nus, (PRiscus,) a Roman jurist, supposed to 
have lived under the reigns of Nerva and Hadrian. He 
wrote an “ Epitome of the Libri Posteriores of Labeo,” 
and several treatises on law. 

Jay, zha, (ANYOINE,) a French journalist and Zittéra- 
zeur, born in the Gironde in 1770. He was for many 
years chief editor of the “Constitutionnel,” a daily paper 
of Paris, and the “Minerve.” In politics he was liberal. 
He spent seven years in the United States, 1795-1802. 
In 1832 he was chosen a member of the French Academy. 
His most important work is a “ History of the Ministry 
of Cardinal Richelieu,” (1815,) which is highly praised 
by Henri Martin. Died in 1854. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Jay, (JOHN,) an illustrious American statesman, first 
chief justice of the United States, was born in New York, 
December 12, 1745. He was descended ‘on his father’s 
side from Pierre Jay, a Huguenot merchant of La Ro- 
chelle, who fled to England on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. Jay graduated at King’s (now Columbia) 
College in 1764, and was admitted to the bar of New 
York in 1768. At this period he combined in a remark- 
able degree the dignity and gravity of manhood with the 
ardour of youth. His talents soon procured for him 
both an extensive legal practice and great influence in 
the political assemblies called to consider the aggressive 
policy of the British government. Elected to the first 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia in 1774, he took 
a leading part in all its proceedings, and, as one of a 
committee of three, drew up the address to the people 
of Great Britain, which at once procured for its author 
the reputation of being one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent writers in America. He also prepared the address 
issued by Congress in 1775 to the people of Canada. In 
the general debates he took strong ground in favour of 
the central authority and against separate colonial action. 
Having been recalled from Philadelphia in May, 1776, 
to take part in the deliberations of the New York pro- 
vincial Congress, his name does not appear on the 
Deciaration of Independence, which, however, received 
his cordial support. He exerted great influence in the 
convention which met in August of the same year to 
frame a State government for New York. To arouse 
the people from the despondency occasioned by the 
disasters to our arms, he prepared, in December, an 
address to the country, which was issued by the con- 
vention and ordered by Congress to be translated into 
German. He also reported to the New York conven- 
tion, in March, 1777, a bill of rights, and had a chief 
share in framing thé Constitution. Before its adjourn- 
ment, May, 1777, the convention appointed Jay chief 
justice of New York. 

In December, 1778, he again took his seat in Congress, 
and a few days after was chosen its president. His dig- 
nified and impartial discharge of the duties of this posi- 
tion won the esteem of all parties. In September, 1779, 
he resigned the offices both of president and chief justice, 
to accept the appointment of minister to Spain to nego- 
tiate for a loan of $5,000,000 and for the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. After many months of vexatious 
and fruitless labours at Madrid, he proceeded to Paris, 
and took part with Adams, Franklin, and others in ne- 
gotiating the treaty of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain, signed September 3, 1783. Jay re- 
turned to New York in July, 1784, and, learning that 
Congress had already appointed him secretary of foreign 
affairs, then probably the most important office in the 
government, he accepted this position in December 
following, and discharged its duties until the election of 
Washington as President of the United States in 17809. 
To answer the objections of the opponents to the Federal 
Constitution as it came from the General Convention of 
1787, Jay united with Hamilton and Madison in writing 
“The Federalist.”” ‘“‘No constitution of government,” 
says Chancellor Kent, “ever received a more masterly 
and successful vindication.” Jay contributed greatly 
towards overcoming the majority against the Constitution 
in the New York convention called to adopt or reject 
it in 1788, (at first the vote stood only eleven for, to 
forty-six against it ; afterwards thirty for, to twenty-seven 
against,) and on the reorganization of the government 
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under it in 1789 he was offered by Washington, it is said, 
the choice of the offices in his gift. He accepted that of 
chief justice of the supreme court. ‘‘ His general learn- 
ing and ability,” says Daniel Webster, “and especially 
the prudence, the mildness, and the firmness of his char- 
acter, eminently fitted Mr. Jay to be at the head of such 
a court.” In 1792 Jay received a majority of the votes 
for Governor of New York; but, on some technical 
grounds, George Clinton, the Republican candidate, was 
declared elected. In writing of this result to his wife, he 
said, “ A few years will put us all in the dust; and then 
it will be of more importance to me to have governed 
myself than to have governed a State.” In 1794 Jay 
accepted with reluctance the appointment of special 
minister to England to negotiate a settlement of the dif- 
ficulties between the two countries, well knowing that 
in the state of public feeling no adjustment that could be 
effected would give satisfaction to all parties. He con- 
cluded a treaty on the 19th of November of the same year. 
It provided, among other things, that pre-revolutionary 
debts owed to British subjects should be paid by the 
United States, that the British government should indem- 
nify Americans for losses sustained by illegal captures, etc. 
(About $10,000,000 were afterwards paid on this account.) 
This treaty was at once assailed with almost unexampled 
violence by the party favourable to France. Mobs lighted 
bonfires with it in the principal cities, and in Boston Jay 
himself was burned in effigy. On the other hand, Ham- 
ilton defended the treaty with an ability that extorted 
the admiration even of its opponents, and Fisher Ames, 
in one of the greatest efforts of American eloquence, 
declared that the “treaty had justly raised the character 
of the nation.” It was finally carried into effect by a 
vote of fifty-eight to fifty-one. While Jay was absent 
in England, he was elected, without his knowledge or 
consent, Governor of New York,—an office which he 
held for six years. It was under his administration that 
slavery in that State was abolished. In writing to a 
friend, in 1780, he had declared, ‘‘ Till America comes 
into this measure, [the abolition of slavery,| her prayers 
to Heaven for liberty will be impious.” Five years later 
(1785) he was made president of a society in New York 
“to promote the manumission of slaves.” Having de- 
clined a re-election at the close of his second guberna- 
torial term, Jay was nominated and confirmed by the 
Senate to succeed Oliver Ellsworth in his former office 
of chief justice of the United States ; but this honour he 
also declined, and for the remainder of his life resided 
on his estate at Bedford, Westchester county, New York. 
He died May 17, 1829. ‘‘In lofty disinterestedness,” 
says Hildreth, “in unyielding integrity, in superiority 
to the illusions of passion, no one of the great men of 
the Revolution approached so near to Washington,” 
(as Jay.) Jay was a member of the Episcopal Church, 
and was aman of deep religious as well as earnest moral 
convictions; the Bible is said to have been his con- 
stant study. In stature he was somewhat less than six 
feet in height ; he was well formed, but rather thin, face 
colourless, with deep-blue eyes, and aquiline nose, 

See a ‘‘ Life of John Jay, with Selections from his Writings,” by 
his son, WILLIAM Jay, 2 vols., 1833; JAMES Renwick, ‘ Lives of 
John Jay and Alexander Hamilton,” 1840; Henry FLANDERS, 
“Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the United States,’’ 
1855; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,’”’ vol. 
ii.; ‘North American Review” for July, 1823, and October, 1833. 

Jay, (JOHN,) an eminent lawyer, a grandson of the 
preceding, and a son of Judge William Jay, was born in 
New York in 1817. He graduated at Columbia College 
in 1836, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1839. 
He distinguished himself as an opponent of slavery, and 
was counsel for several fugitive slaves in the courts of 
law. In April, 1869, he was appointed minister to Aus- 
tria. He was thrice chosen president of the Union League 
of New York. 

Jay, (WILLIAM,) a popular English dissenting minis- 
ter and writer, born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, in 1769. He 
was the pupil and protégé of the Rev. Cornelius Winter. 
He began to preach about the age of sixteen, and be- 
came in 1791 minister of Argyle Chapel, Bath, where 
he continued to preach for sixty-two years, He was 


j i n 
called the “prince of preachers” by the eminent Jain 
Foster. ng and Evening 
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Exercises,” (1842,) “Lectures on Female Scripture 
Characters,” (1854,) a ‘‘Life of Cornelius Winter,” 
“Mornings with Jesus,” (1854,) and “Evenings with 
Jesus,” (1854.) Died in December, 1853. 

See his Autobiography, edited by GzorGr REpForD and JOHN 
ANGELL JAMES, 1854; “‘ Memoir of William Jay,’”’ by S. S. W1Lson, 
1854. , 

Jay, (WILLIAM,) an American philanthropist, second 
son of Chief-Justice Jay, was born in New York in 1789. 
He graduated at Yale in 1807, and on the death of his 
father, in 1829, succeeded to the family estate at Bedford. 
He had previously, in 1820, been appointed first judge 
of Westchester county, in which office he was continued 
till superseded, in 1842, on account of his anti-slavery 
opinions. He early entered upon his philanthropic 
labours, and continued to exert himself in behalf of 
the temperance reform, the abolition of slavery, educa- 
tional and missionary enterprises, Sunday-schools, tract 
and Bible societies, etc., for the remainder of his life. He 
was for several years the president of the American 
Peace Society, and was one of the chief founders of the 
American Bible Society. His principal works are the 
“ Life of John Jay, with Selections from his Writings,” 
(2 vols., 1833,) “An Inquiry into the Character and 
Tendency of the American Colonization and American 
Anti-Slavery Societies,” (1835,) ‘““A View of the Action 
of the Federal Government in Behalf of Slavery,” (1839,) 
“War and Peace,” (1848,) and “ A Review of the Causes 
and Consequences of the Mexican War,” (1849.) Died 
at Bedford, New York, in 1858. 

Jay, le, (Guy MICHEL.) See LE Jay. 

Jayadeva or Djayadeva, ji-a-da’va, a celebrated 
Hindu poet, known as the author of the “Gita Govinda,” 
(“Song of Krishna,”) a famous Sanscrit poem in honour 
of Krishna. The time and circumstances of his life are 
unknown. An Oriental critic refers to Jayadeva as a 
poet in the following terms: ‘ Whatever is delightful 
in the modes of music, . . . whatever is exquisite in 
the sweet art of love, whatever is graceful in the strains 
of poetry,—all that let the happy and wise learn from 
the songs of Jayadeva.” 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon;” ‘‘ Asiatic Researches,’’ vol. ii. 
p. 207. 

Jazet, zha’za’, (JEAN PIERRE MAriz,) a French en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1788. He perfected the art of 
engraving in aquatint, and reproduced the works of 
Horace Vernet and other masters. 

Jeacocke, ja’kok, ? (CALEB,) a baker of London, 
known as the author of the “ Vindication of the Moral 
Character of the Apostle Paul against the Charges of 
Hypocrisy and Insincerity brought by Bolingbroke, Mid- 
dleton, and Others,” (1765.) Died in 1786. 

Jean OF France. See JOHN. 

Jean Bon Saint-André, zhén bon sAn’t6n’dra’, 
Baron, a French revolutionist, born at Montauban in 
1749. He studied theology, and became a Protestant 
minister. He was chosen deputy to the National Con- 
vention in 1792, joined the Jacobins, voted for the death 
of the king, and was elected one of the committee of 
public safety. He was appointed prefect of Mayence, 
(Mentz,) where he won great esteem by the firmness, in- 
tegrity, and wisdom of his administration. Died in 1815. 

Jean Jacques. See RoussEau. 

Jean de Matha. See Marua. 

Jean de Paris, zhén de pare’, a French Dominican, 
and professor of theology at Paris, wrote “De Regia 
Potestate et Papali,” in which he maintained the cause 
of King Philip against the pope. Died in 1304. 

Jean Paul. See Ricurer. 

Jeanes, jeenz, (HENRy,) an English divine, born at 
Allensay, in Somersetshire, in 1611. He wrote a treatise 
on “ Abstinence from Evil,” one entitled “The Image 
Unbroken,” (1651,) in defence of Charles I., and a work 
in reply to the ‘ Iconoclastes” of Milton. Died in 1662. 

Jeanne d’Albret, zhan dai/bra’, or Joan, Queen of 
Navarre, born in 1528, was the only child of Jean II. 
d’Albret, King of Navarre, and Marguerite, sister of the 
French monarch Francis I. Her earliest suitor was Philip, 
the son of Charles V. of Germany ; but Francis I. opposed 
the union, and gave her in marriage to Antoine de Bour- 
bon, Duke of Venddme, in 1548. Through her husband’s 


influence she embraced the Calvinistic, faith, caused it to 
be introduced into Navarre, and in a short time was re- 
garded as one of the chief supporters of Protestantism in 
France. On the 13th of December, 1553, she gave birth to 
a son, afterwards known as the illustrious Henry 1V. In 
1555, with her husband, she succeeded to the sovereignty 
of Navarre. Two years later, her husband, having been 
appointed lieutenant-general of France, was killed at 
the siege of Rouen. Jeanne died at Paris in 1572. She 
was distinguished for her talents, virtues, and heroic 
qualities. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;” De Tuov, ‘ Historia 
sui Temporis ;’’ D’ AuBiGne£, ‘“‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Jeanne d’Arc. See JOAN oF ARC. 

Jeanne of Naples. See Joan or NAPLES. 

Jeanne of Navarre. See Joan or NAVARRE. 

Jeannin, zha’nan’, (PIERRE,) a French statesman and 
diplomatist of high reputation, born at Autun in 1540. 
He held an office at Dijon in 1572, when a royal order 
came for the massacre of the Protestants. Although he 
was a zealous Catholic, he persuaded the Jocal authori- 
ties to disobey or suspend the execution of the order, 
which in a few days was countermanded. He afterwards 
became president of the Parliament of Dijon. In 1594 
he gave his adhesion to Henry IV., who employed him 
onimportant foreign missions. He gained the confidence 
of the king in a high degree. After the death of Henry 
IV., (1610,) the queen, Marie de Médicis, appointed 
Jeannin controller of the finances, and confided to him 
the chief direction of affairs. He died in 1622, leaving 
“Memoirs of his Negotiations,” (1656.) 

See Pirrre Saumaise, ‘‘ Bloge de Jeannin;” Turrovx, “ Eloge 
de M. Jeannin;”’ De Tuou, ‘‘ Historia sui Temporis;’? GuyTon DE 
Morveau, “Eloge du Président Jeannin,’’ 1766; Grortius, “* An- 
nales et Historie Belgice;’? ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ 
Mort ey, ‘* United Netherlands,”’ vol. iv. chap. |. ef seg. 

Jeanron, zhén’rdn’, (PHILIPPE AUGUSTE,) a French 
painter, born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1809. 

Jeaurat, zho’ra’, (EDME S&BASTIEN,) a French as- 
tronomer, born in Paris in 1724. He published in 1750 
a valuable “Treatise on Perspective.” In 1753 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the Military Schoo} 
of Paris, where he caused an observatory to be estab- 
lished. Among his works is “Observations on the Solar 
Eclipse of 1793.” He became a member of the Institute 
in 1796. Died in 1803. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jebb, (JoHN,) M.D., a celebrated divine, born in Lon- 
don in 1736. In 1768 he delivered a course of lectures 
on the Greek Testament at Cambridge. He obtained 
the living of Ovington, in Norfolk, in 1764, and became 
chaplain to the Earl of Harborough. Having subse- 
quently embraced Socinian views, he resigned all] his 
ecclesiastical appointments and commenced the study 
of medicine. He obtained his degree at Saint Andrew’s, 
and practised with success. He was much engaged in 
political controversy, and earnestly advocated the Amer- 
ican cause during the Revolutionary war. Died in 1786. 

See Disney, ‘‘ Life of John Jebb,”’ 1787. 


Jebb, (JoHN,) an Irish Protestant bishop and clas- 
sical scholar, born at Drogheda in 1775, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He published, in 1819 or 
1820, an important work on “Sacred Literature,” which 
is highly praised by several critics. ‘‘It has the highest 
claims,” says T. H. Horne, “to the attention of every 
biblical student.” In 1823 he was appointed Bishop of 
Limerick. Among his works is “ Practical Theology,” 
(2 vols., 1830.) Died in 1833. 

See Cuarves Forster, “‘ Life of Bishop Jebb,”’ 2 vols., 1837. 

TJebb, (Sir RICHARD,) BART., son of Dr. Samuel Jebb, 
noticed below, was born at Stratford, in Essex, in 1729. 
He studied medicine in London, and afterwards at the 
University of Leyden, where he obtained the degree of 
M.D. He became physician-extraordinary to George 
III. about 1777, and physician-in-ordinary to the Prince 
of Wales in 1780. Died in 1787. 

Jebb, (SAMUEL,) M.D., a noted English physician 
and classical scholar, born in Nottinghamshire, was an 
uncle of John Jebb, M.D., noticed above. He embraced 
the principles of the nonjurors, and became librarian to 
the celebrated Jeremy Collier. He edited the “ Dialogue 
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of Justin Martyr with Trypho the Jew, in Greek and 
Latin,” the “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, and several 
other works. Died in 1772. 

See Nicuors, ‘Literary Anecdotes of Bowyer.” bs 

Jee‘jee-b’hoy’, (Sir Jamser’JEE,) a Hindoo mer- 
chant and munificent benefactor of Bombay, was born 
in 1783. He amassed a large fortune, and gave vast 
sums to benevolent institutions. The honour of knight- 
ley was conferred on him by Queen Victoria. Died in 
1859. 

Bes “North American Review”’ for July, 1851, (by C. E. Norton.) 

Jefferson, (THOMAS,) an eminent American statesman, 
and the third President of the United States, was born, 
April 2, 1743, at Shadwell, Virginia, near the spot which 
afterwards became his residence with the name of Mon- 
ticello. He was the oldest son in a family of eight 
children. His father, Peter Jefferson, was a man of 
great force of character and of extraordinary physical 
strength. His mother, Jane Randolph, of Goochland, 
was descended from an English family of great respecta- 
bility. Young Jefferson began his classical studies at 
the age of nine, and at seventeen he entered an advanced 
class at William and Mary College. On his way thither 
he formed the acquaintance of Patrick Henry, who was 
then a bankrupt merchant, but who afterwards became 
the great orator of the Revolution. At college Jefferson 
was distinguished by his close application, and devoted, 
it is said, from twelve to fifteen hours a day to study. 
He became well versed, we are told, in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, French, and Spanish, making at the same time 
a respectable proficiency in his mathematical studies. 
After a five years’ course of law under Judge Wythe, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1767. His success in the 
legal profession was remarkable; his fees for the first 
year amounted to nearly three thousand dollars. In 
1769 Jefferson commenced his public career as a member 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses, in which he had, 
while a student of law, listened to Patrick Henry’s great 
speech on the Stamp Act. 

In 1773 he united with Patrick Henry and other pa- 
triots in devising the celebrated committee of corre- 
spondence for disseminating intelligence between the 
colonies, of which Jefferson was one of the most active 
and influential members. Elected the next year to a 
convention to choose delegates to the first Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia, he drew up for their instruc- 
tion his famous “ Summary View of the Rights of British 
America,” which, though rejected by the convention as 
being too radical, was subsequently issued by the House 
of Burgesses, and, after some revision by Edmund Burke, 
passed through seveyal editions in Great Britain. June 
I, 1775, Jefferson reported to the Assembly the reply of 
Virginia to Lord North’s conciliatory proposition, and 
on the 21st of the same month took his seat in the 
Continental Congress. His reputation as a statesman 
and accomplished writer at once placed him among the 
leaders of that renowned body. He served on the most 
important committees, and, among other labours, drew 
up the reply of Congress to the above proposal of Lord 
North, and assisted John Dickinson in preparing, in be- 
half of the Colonies, a declaration of the cause of taking 
up arms. The rejection of a final petition to the king 
having at length destroyed all hope of an honourable 
reconciliation with the mother-country, Congress, early 
in the session of 1776, appointed a committee to draw 
up a declaration of independence, of which Jefferson was 
made chairman. In this capacity he drafted, at the re- 
quest of the other members of the committee, (Franklin, 
Adams, Sherman, and R. R. Livingston,) and reported to 
Congress, June 28, that great charter of freedom known 
as the “ Declaration of American Independence,” which, 
on July 4, was adopted unanimously, and signed by every 
member present except John Dickinson of Pennsylvania. 
It may be doubted if in all history there be recorded so 
important an event, or if a state paper has ever been 
framed that has exerted, or is destined to exert, so great 
an influence on the destinies of a large portion of the 
human race. The Declaration of Independence, says 
Edward Everett, “is equal to anything ever born on 
parchment or expressed in the visible signs of thought.” 
“The heart of Jefferson in writing it,” adds Bancroft, 


“and of Congress in adopting it, beat for all humanity.” 
In October following, Jefferson resigned his seat in 
Congress, and also the appointment of commissioner to 
France, to take part in the deliberations of the Virginia 
Assembly. A State Constitution had previously been 
adopted, to which he had furnished the preamble ; and 
he now applied himself to a radical revision of the laws 
of the commonwealth, in which he was engaged for two 
years and a half. Among other reforms, he procured 
the repeal of the laws of entail, the abolition of pri- 
mogeniture, and the restoration of the rights of con- 
science,—reforms which, he believed, would eradicate 
“every fibre of ancient or future aristocracy.” He also 
originated a complete system of elementary and collegiate 
education for Virginia. 

In June, 1779, Jefferson succeeded Patrick Henry as 
Governor of Virginia, and held the office during the 
most gloomy period of the Revolution. He declined 
a re-election in 1781, assigning as a reason that at that 
critical juncture “the public would have more confidence 
in a military chief.” ‘Two days after retiring from office, 
his estate at Elk Hill was laid waste, and he and his 
family narrowly escaped capture by the enemy. Jefferson 
was twice appointed, in conjunction with others, minister- 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain,—viz., in June, 1781, and in November, 1782,— 
but was prevented, by circumstances beyond his. control, 
from action in either instance. Returned to Congress 
in 1783, he reported to that body, from a committee of 
which he was chairman, the definitive treaty of peace, 
(concluded at Paris, September 3, 1783,) acknowledging 
the indepettdence which had been announced in the De- 
claration of July 4,1776. He also proposed, and carried 
through Congress at its next session, a bill establishing 
the present Federal system of coinage, which took the 
place of the English pounds, shillings, pence, etc., and 
reported a plan of government for the territory of the 
United States. In May following, (1784,) Congress ap- 
pointed him minister-plenipotentiary to act with Frank- 
lin and Adams in negotiating treaties of commerce and 
amity with foreign powers; and in £785 he succeeded 
Dr. Franklin as resident minister at Paris. It was during 
this sojourn in France, which was one of the happiest 
periods of Jefferson’s life, that he formed that strong 
predilection for the French nation over the, English 
which marked so conspicuously his subsequent career. 
He published, while abroad, his famous ‘‘ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,” relating to politics, commerce, manufactures, etc., 
(Paris, 1784,) which at once attracted general attention 
throughout Europe. Having obtained permission to 
return to America, he left Paris in September, 1789, and 
reached Virginia soon after the election of Washington 
as first President of the United States. The Federal 
Constitution, then recently adopted, did not meet with 
his approval. He declared that he did not know whether 
the good or the bad predominated. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he thought, more favourably of it. In organizing 
the government, Washington offered him a seat in his 
cabinet as secretary of state, which Jefferson accepted. 

With Washington’s administration began the fierce 
struggles between the two great political parties of the 
country, the Republicans and Federalists,—the former 
under the lead of Jefferson, and the latter under that 
of Alexander Hamilton, then secretary of the treasury. 
Jefferson opposed Hamilton’s funding system, his United 
States bank, and other financial measures ; and when the 
war broke out between England and France he was in 
favour of aiding the latter with our arms, while Hamilton 
advocated the observance of a strict neutrality. These 
differences between the two rival chiefs, which were the 
occasion of many stormy discussions in the cabinet and 
of an almost unexampled political excitement throughout 
the country, culminated shortly after the dismissal of the 
French minister Genest, (Genet,) and Jefferson resigned 
his office, December 31, 1793, and retired to Monticello. 
At the close of Washington’s second term he was again 
called into public life, as the Presidential candidate of 
the Republican party, John Adams being the nominee of 
the Federalists. In the ensuing election Adams recelyce 
the highest number of votes, and was declared Brosiagnts 
and, according to a rule then in force, Jefferson, INS 
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the next highest candidate, became Vice-President. By 
virtue of this office he took his seat, March 4, 1797, 
as president of the Senate. The disputes with France, 
and other difficult questions, rendered the administration 
one of extraordinary turbulence. At its close, Jefferson 
and Adams were again the respective candidates of ‘the 
Republican and Federal parties. In this election the Re- 
publicans triumphed, but cast an equal number of votes 
for Jefferson and Aaron Burr,—seventy-three: Adams 
received but sixty-five. As it was necessary that the 
person chosen to the first office should have a plurality 
of votes, the election, in these circumstances, devolved 
upon the House of Representatives, which, on its thirty- 
sixth ballot, declared Jefferson President and Burr Vice- 
President, their terms of office to commence March 4, 
1801. Jefferson was re-elected in 1804 by an electoral vote 
of one hundred and forty-eight to twenty-eight, and in 
1809 retired voluntarily from office, after a prosperous ad- 
ministration of eight years. Among the important events 
that occurred during his term of office were the purchase 
of Louisiana, (1803,) the brilliant victories of our fleets in 
the Mediterranean, and peace with Morocco and Tripoli, 
in 1803, Lewis and Clark’s overland exploring expedi- 
tion to the Pacific, sent out by the President in 1804, the 
arrest and trial of Aaron Burr for treason, 1807, and the 
attack, the same year, of the British war-frigate Leopard 
on the American frigate Chesapeake, which led to Jeffer- 
son’s embargo act and ultimately to the second war with 
Great Britain. Washington and Adams had opened Con- 
gress with a speech; but Jefferson preferred a written 
message, as being more democratic. He also initiated 
the policy of removing incumbents from office on the 
grounds of a difference in political opinion. After par- 
ticipating in the inauguration of his friend and successor, 
James Madison, Jefferson retired to Monticello, where 
he passed the remainder of his life in attending to his 
private affairs, receiving the numerous calls of friends 
and strangers, and in the exercise of a most liberal hos- 
pitality. In 1819 he took the chief part in founding the 
University of Virginia, at Charlottesville, near Monti- 
cello, and acted as its rector till his death, which occurred 
on the same day with that of John Adams, July 4, 1826, 
—the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The following epitaph, written by himself, is 
inscribed on his tombstone, a small granite obelisk, at 
Monticello: ‘ Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” As the author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the founder of the Republican (Demo- 
cratic) party, Jefferson has probably exerted a greater 
influence on the institutions of this country than any other 
American except Washington. He was regarded as the 
very embodiment of democracy. All titles of honour 
—even that of Mr.—were distasteful to him. Dressed 
in the plainest apparel, he was as accessible to the 
yeoman in his every-day garments as to a foreign dig- 
nitary of state. In his intercourse with others he was 
distinguished for his affability. His conversation was 
fluent, imaginative, various, and eloquent. ‘In Europe,” 
wrote the Duc de Liancourt, “he would hold a distin- 
guished rank among men of letters.” His adroitness in 
politics and in the management of men has rarely been 
surpassed. In religion he was what is denominated a 
free-thinker. “His instincts,” says Bancroft, “all in- 
clined him to trace every fact to a general law, and to 
put faith in ideal truth.” Slavery he considered a moral 
and political evil, and declared in reference to it that he 
“trembled for his country when he remembered that 
God is just.” His extreme views of State rights in 
Jater life were very much modified, and he owned that 
it was necessary for the general government sometimes 
‘to show its teeth.” 

In his prime, Jefferson was six feet two and a half 
inches in height, with a sinewy, well-developed frame, 
angular face, but amiable countenance, and ruddy com- 
plexion delicately fair. He had deep-set, light-hazél eyes, 
and hair of a reddish chestnut colour, very fine. “He 
was married in 1772 to Mrs. Martha Skelton, daughter 
of John Wales, a distinguished Virginia lawyer. She 
brought him a large dowry in lands and slaves, about 


equal in value to his own property; but his liberality 
and generous living left him insolvent at his death. One 
daughter and ten grandchildren survived him, ‘The 
Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson,” in 4 vols. 8vo, edited by his grandson, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, was published at Charlottesville in 
1829, and republished in London and Boston the same 
year, and in New York in 1830. In 1848 his manuscripts 
were purchased by Congress, and published under the 
title of ‘The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” in 9 vols. 
8vo, 1853-55. His ‘ Manual of Parliamentary Practice” 
is still in use among legislative bodies in this country. 

See, in addition to the works already mentioned, Henry S. Ran- 
DALL, ‘‘ Life of T. Jefferson,”’ 3 vols., 1858 ; GzorGe Tucker, “ Life 
of ‘Thomas Jefferson,”’ 1836; B. L. Rayner, “ Life of ‘Thomas Jef- 
ferson,’’ 1834; THeoporE DwiGut, “Character of T. Jefferson,” 
1839; W. Linn, “ Life of T. Jefferson,” 1835; NicHoLtas BipvLe, 
“Kulogy on ‘T. Jefferson,’’ 1827; GriswoLp, “‘ Prose Writers of 
America ;’’ Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ 
vol. i.; ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1830, and October, 1837; 
“North American Review” for April, 1830, and January, 1835; 
“Westminster Review” for October, 1830; and an excellent article 
on Jefferson in the “* New American Cyclopedia,” (by Joun E. 
Cooke.) 

Jef’fery or Jeffrey, (JouN,) an English divine, born 
at Ipswich in 1647. He was chosen rector of Kirton 
and Falkenham, in Suffolk, in 1687, and was appointed 
Archdeacon of Norwich in 1694. He published the 
religious works of Sir Thomas Browne. Dr. Jeffrey was 
strongly opposed to religious controversy. Died in 1720, 

See ‘“‘ Life of Jeffery,’’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Sermons.”’ 

Jeffery or Jeffrey, (lf HOMAS,) an English dissent- 
ing minister, born at Exeter about the year 1700. He 
was the author of several religious works, in which he 
displayed great ability. Of these we may mention “The 
True Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion,” 
and “The Divinity of Christ proved from Holy Scrip- 
ture.” Died about 1728. 

Jef’frey, (FRANCIS,) Lorp, a distinguished Scottish 
critic and essayist, born in Edinburgh on the 23d of Oc- 
tober, 1773. He was sent to the University of Glasgow 
in 1787, and removed in 1791 to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, where he remained but a few months. In 1794 he 
was admitted an advocate to the Scottish bar, but for 
several years obtained scarcely any practice. About 
this time he became a member of the Speculative Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh, where he formed the acquaintance of 
several young men afterwards eminent in the literary 
and political world. Among these were Sydney Smith 
and Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham, with whom he 
projected the “Edinburgh Review,” the first number 
of which was issued in October, 1802. Three numbers 
were edited by Smith; but upon his removal to London 
the entire charge devolved upon Jeffrey, who held the 
position of editor for the ensuing twenty-six years. It 
was successful from the first, and in a short time the 
circulation had increased to about nine thousand, and 
in 1813 it considerably exceeded twelve thousand. As 
Jeffrey himself expressed it, ‘‘it stood on two legs, the 
one being the criticism of current literature, the othe 
being Whig politics.” The commencement of the “ Ed- 
inburgh Review” formed a new era in English literature, 
and completely changed the style of the popular maga- 
zines. Jeffrey was the principal contributor; and his 
articles in both politics and criticism attracted great atten- 
tion. Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Moore, and 
other distinguished poets of that period were severely— 
sometimes unjustly—criticised ; but most of them atfter- 
wards became warm friends of the great reviewer. About 
1802 he married his second-cousin, Catherine Wilson, 
who died in 1805. In 1813 he married an American lady 
in New York, named Charlotte Wilkes. Though Jetfrey 
devoted so much of his time to editorial labours, his 
practice as a lawyer greatly increased. In rapidity, flu- 
ency, and eloquence he had no equal at the Scottish bar. 
Once, while conducting the prosecution of a libel-suit 
at Glasgow, he poured forth such a torrent of words that 
the opposing counsel declared “ that, by calculation with 
his watch, that man had actually spoken the English 
language twice over in three hours.” In 1820 he was 
elected lord rector of the University of Glasgow. Nine 
years later he became dean of the faculty of advocates, 
and thereupon resigned the editorial chair of the 
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“Edinburgh Review.” In 1830 he was elected to the 
first Parliament of William IV. He continued in Par- 
liament four years, and held the office of lord advocate 
of Scotland under the administration of Grey, He re- 
ceived the appointment to a Scottish judgeship in 1834, 
with the honorary title of Lord. As a judge he was 
highly esteemed for his conscientiousness and his busi- 
ness qualifications. Lord Jeffrey’s contributions to the 
“Edinburgh Review” extend over a period of nearly 
fifty years, and amount to over three hundred articles. 
The greater part of these were published, in 4 vols., in 
1843. Died in January, 1850. 

See Lorpv Cocknurn, “Life of Lord Jeffrey,’ 2 vols., 1852; 
ALLIBONE, “Dictionary of Authors ;’”’ ‘‘ London Quarterly Review?’ 
for July, 1852; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for September and October, 
1852; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1852; ‘* North British Review” 
for May, 1850, and August, 1852. For an able, though somewhat 
severe, review of Jeffrey’s character as a critic, see article entitled 
“British Critics,’ published in the second volume of WuipPLr’s 
“Essays and Reviews,’ New York, 1849: (it first appeared in the 
“North American Review” for October, 1845.) 

Jef’freys, (Lord GEoRGE,) Baron Wem, the infamous 
minion of James II., was born at Acton, in Denbighshire, 
and studied law at the Middle Temple. At first he pro- 
fessed to be a Roundhead, and was chosen recorder of 
London, and city judge. During his practice at the Old 
Bailey bar he had acquired a boundless command of the 
language in which the depraved express hatred and con- 
tempt; and on the bench he hesitated not to pour forth 
torrents of oaths, curses, and vituperative epithets on 
attorneys, jurymen, witnesses, and prisoners. Age and 
merit were treated in the same manner ; for when Baxter 
was brought before him, on a charge of nonconformity, 
he railed in such a manner at that eminent divine and 
his counsel that it was impossible to obtain a fair trial. 
His voice and manners were always disagreeable ; but 
these, which he considered natural advantages, he had 
improved to such a degree that in his paroxysms of rage 
few could hear him unmoved. His eye had a terrible 
fascination for the prisoner on whom it was fixed. He 
appeared to delight in misery merely for its own sake. 
Such was the man who became the court favourite of 
James and chief justice of England. Jeffreys, perceiving 
that he had obtained all that could be expected from 
his old friends, sought the favour of the court. He 
received great attention from the Duke of York; but 
the king regarded him with contempt and disgust. Not- 
withstanding these views, however, Jeffreys was soon 
made chief justice of the king’s bench. Upon James’s 
accession to the throne he was raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Baron Wem, and was subsequently 
made lord high chancellor of England. He gained great 
notoriety during the trials of those who had participated 
in the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth. Pen can 
scarcely portray the atrocities committed under his juris- 
diction. He delighted in torturing, burning, hanging, 
and beheading men, women, and children, after the 
merest shams of trials. All these actions appeared to 
give great satisfaction to his sovereign. Yet his decisions 
are said to have been generally just and impartial where 
political purposes were not to be subserved. When the 
Prince of Orange came to England, the lord chancellor 
attempted to escape to the continent; but as he was 
in a beer-house at Wapping, dressed as a sailor, he 
was discovered by an attorney whom he had formerly 
abused. This person gave the information to the popu- 
lace, who immediately seized Jeffreys and carried him 
before the mayor, from whence he was sent to the 
Lords. By them he was committed to the Tower, where 
he died in 1689, from the effects of his intemperance and 
misfortunes. 


See Wootrycn, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of G. Jeffreys,” 1827; 
Lorp CampseEtt, ‘Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” 1856; Mac- 
AULAY, “ History of England,” vols. i. and i. 


Jeffreys, (GEORGE,) an English poet, born in North- 
amptonshire in 1678. He studied at Cambridge, and 
was admitted to the bar, but never practised. Among 
his productions were several tragedies, and an oratorio, 
entitled “The Triumph of Truth.” Died in 1755. 

See Baxer, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”” 

Jeffries, jef’fréz, (JOHN,) M.D., an American physi- 
cian, born in Bostonin 1744. He graduated at Harvard 


in 1763, and took his medical degree at Edinburgh. In 
the Revolution he sided with the British, and became 
surgeon-major to the royal army in America. In 1780 
he resumed his profession in London. While making 
some investigations in atmospheric temperature, in 1785, 
he crossed from England to France ina balloon. This 
was the first successful experiment in aeronautics on 
an extensive scale. He returned to Boston in 1789, 
and died in 1819. 

Jehan-Geer or Jahangir, je-han’geer’, written also 
Djahanguir, Djehanguire, Djahan Ghyr, and 
Dschehangir, (2.2. the “Conqueror of the World,”) 
one of the Mogul emperors of Hindostan, succeeded his 
father, the great Akbar, in 1605. Jehangeer Jeft Memoirs 
of his own life. He died in 1627. He inherited nothing 
of the ability of his father. It was during the reign of 
this emperor that the celebrated embassy of Sir Thomas 
Roe arrived from England at the court of Delhi. 

See CoLtin DE Bar, “Histoire de l’Inde;” ‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for March, 1834. i 

Je-ho’a-haz, [Heb. 1081); Fr. Joacaz, zho’a’kaz’, | 
son of Jehu, ascended the throne of Israel 856 B.c., and 
reigned seventeen years, 

See II. Kings xiii. 1-10. 

Jehoahaz, also called Shallum, succeeded his father 
Josiah on the throne of Judah, and reigned three months. 
Died about 610 B.c. 

See II. Chronicles xxxvi. 1-4. 

Jehoash. See JoasuH. 

Je-hoi’a-kim, [Heb. 0°)" ;_ Fr. Joacnim, zho%’- 
kan’, ] whose name was changed by Pharaoh-Necho 
from Eliakim, succeeded to the throne of Judah 608 B.c., 
and reigned eleven years, 

See II. Chronicles xxxvi. 4-9. 

Je-hoi’a-kin or Jec-o-ni’ah was the son of the pre- 
ceding, whom he succeeded as King of Judah in 597 B.c., 
and reigned three months. 

See II. Kings xxiv. ; II. Chronicles xxxvi. 8-10. 

Je-ho’ram or Jo’ram, [| Heb. 01111",] King of Israel, 
son of Ahab, succeeded to the throne 896 B.c. He was 
killed in battle by Jehu in 884 B.c. 

See II. Kings i.-x. 

Jehoram or Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, ascended 
the throne of Judah 893 or 892 B.c. Died in 885 or $84. 

See II. Kings viii. 15-25; II. Chronicles xxi. 

Je-hosh/a-phat, [Heb. 0DwW); Gr. ‘Iwoadar; Fr. 
JosapPHAT, zho’za‘fat’,] King of Judah, a son of Asa, was 
born about 950 B.c. He began to reign in 914, formed 
an alliance with Ahab, King of Israel, and reigned 
twenty-five years. He had a high reputation for piety 
and justice, 

See II. Chronicles xvii.-xxii. 

Je’hu, [Heb. 817,] King of Israel, was an officer in 
the army of King Jehoram, when he was anointed king 
by a young prophet sent by Elisha in 884 B.c. He killed 
Jehoram, and reigned about twenty-eight years. 

See II. Kings ix. and x. 

Jek’yll, (Sir Josepu,) a distinguished lawyer and 
statesman, born in Nottinghamshire in 1664. He was 
a prominent member of the Whig party during the reign 
of Queen Anne, and was knighted upon the accession 
of George I. He was afterwards master of the rolls, and 
privy councillor, Died in 1738. 

Jekyll, (JosrpH,) M.P., a witty English barrister, 
born about 1752, was distinguished by his talent for 
epigram and repartee. He became solicitor-general to 
the Prince of Wales in 1805. Died in 1837. 

Jelal-ed-Deen or Djelal-Eddin, jeh-l4l’ ed-deen’, 
(z.e. the “Splendour (or Glory) of Religion,”’) written also 
Jalal-ed-Deen and Dj alal-Bddin, King of Khorasmia, 
who succeeded his father, Ala-ed-Deen, in 1218, was re- 
nowned for his military ability and enterprise. He fought 
numerous battles against Jengis Khan with various suc- 
cess. It is said that he afterwards abandoned himself to 
indolence and pleasure, and when a Mongol army in- 
vaded his capital he fled, and was killed, in 1231. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ a 

Jelal-ed-Deen-Roomee, (J elal-ed-Din-Rim! or 
Djelal-ed-dyn-Roumy,) jeh-lal’ ed-deen-roo pace, oer 
of the most eminent Persian poets, born at Bulkh or 
Balkh, in KhorassAn, about 1200. His father was a 
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noted doctor and preacher of the Soofee sect, who set- 
tled at Iconium, (Konieh,) in Asia Minor, (called in Arabic 
and Persian Room, because it was part of the empire 
of Rome.) At his death, in 1233, Jelal-ed-Deen became 
the chiefof the Soofees. His “ Mes’newee”’ (“‘Mesnewi”) 
or “‘ Mesnevee,” (2.2. poem with rhyming couplets,) less 
correctly written “Metsnewee” or “Metsnevi,” is re- 
garded as an excellent model of the mystical style. 
“This precious pearl of the ocean of mysticism departed 
from this fragile world” in 1272. 

Jellachich von Buzim, von, fon yel/l4-Kik’ fon 
bodt’sim, (FRANZ,) BARON, an Austrian general, born in 
1746, fought with distinction in the principal campaigns 
of the French Revolution, and rose to be lieutenant- 
field-marshal in 1800. Died in 1810. 

Jellachich von Buzim, von, (JosEPH,) Ban of Cro- 
atia, son of the preceding, was born at Peterwardein in 
1801. In the revolution of 1848 he was appointed Ban, 
or commander-in-chief, of the Croats, and had the prin- 
cipal share in the victory of Schwechat, near Vienna, 
over the Hungarians. He gained several aclvantages 
over General Bem, but was at length defeated, (1849,) and 
forced to retreat with considerable loss. Died in 1859. 

See BaLieypirr, “ Histoire de la Guerre de Hongrie.” 

Jellinek, yel/le-nék’, (ADOLPH,) a German philologist, 
of Jewish extraction, born in Moravia in 1820, has written 
on the Cabala and on Oriental philology. 

See Jost, ‘‘ Adolphe Jellinek et la Kabbale,”’ 1852. 

Jem or Djem, jém, sometimes called Zizim, a Turkish 
prince, born in 1459, was a son of Mahomet II., and 
younger brother of Bayazeed, (Bajazet.) At the death of 
his father he aspired to sovereign power, but was de- 
feated in battle by Bayazeed, (1481.) Jem became an exile, 
passed some years in France, and died in Italy in 1495. 

Jemlah or Djemlah, jém/la, [Hindoo pron. jtm’la,] 
(Mohammed, mo-h4m/med,) called AMEER (or EMfr) 
AL OMRA, (2.2. “ Prince of the Nobles,’’) a famous states- 
man and general, born near Ispahan. In 1652 he entered 
the service of Aurung-Zeb, and was raised to the rank of 
first vizier of the Mogul empire. Having been appointed 
Viceroy of Bengal, he commanded in 1659 an expedition 
against Assam, in which he displayed great talents and 
prudence. Died in 1665. 

See ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jemsheed or Jemshid, jém-sheed’, written also 
Djemchyd, Dschemschid, and Jamshid, an ancient 
Persian king, supposed to have ascended the throne 
about 800 B.c. He greatly improved and embellished 
the city of Istakhar, or Persepolis, the ruins of which are 
now known by the name of Chilminar, (“ Forty Pillars.”’) 
Tradition ascribes to him the introduction of the solar 
year among the Persians, and the invention of tents. He 
was dethroned by Zohak, an Arabian. 

See Arxinson, ‘‘Abridgment of the Shah Nameh of Firdausi;” 
D’Hersetor, ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale.’? 

Jemshid or Jemschid. See JEMSHEED. 

Jengis Khan, jén/sis K4n, (written also Djenguiz 
Khan, Dschengis Chan, Tchenguyz Khan, Chingis 
Khan, and in various other modes,*) a celebrated ‘lartar 
conqueror, born in 1164, was the son of a Mongolian chief. 
Having subdued a number of Mongol and Tartar tribes, 
he caused himself to be proclaimed khan of the nation, 
and about 1210 invaded China, took Peking, (1215,) and 
in a few years gained possession of the northern prov- 
inces. In 1218 he marched against Mohammed Koteb- 
ed-Deen, King of Khorasmia, whom he defeated, and 
afterwards destroyed Bokhara, Samarcand, and other 
cities. Having subjected the whole of Persia, he gained 


/a victory over the King of Tangoot, and was proceeding 


towards the south of China, when he died in 1227, leaving 
the principal part of his empire to his son Oktai. Jengis 
Khan is said to have caused the destruction of five mil- 
lions of human beings. He gave a code of laws, which 
is still called by his name. 

See De Guienes, “ Histoire générale des Huns,” etc. ; Pérrs 
DE_LA Crorx, ‘Histoire du grand Genghizcan;” A. Rémusat 
“Nouvelles Mélanges Asiatiques;” Von HaAmmer-Purcsra.t, 
** Geschichte der Goldenen Horde in Kiptschak,’”’ 1840 ; ANTOINE 
GavBiL, . Histoire de Gentchiscan,”’ 1739; ABOOLFEDA, “ Annales 
Moslemici;’? KArAmzin, “ Histoire de Russie.” 


* This name is written in more than twenty different modes, not 
counting such forms (like Gentchiscan) as are manifest errors, 


Jenichen or Ienichen, ya/ne-Ken, (Gorriosp Av- 
Gust,) a German jurist and bibliographer, born at Leipsic 
in 1709; died in 1750. 

Jenisch, von, fon ya’nish, (BERNHARD,) BARON, a 
German Orientalist, born at Vienna in 1743, became 
in 1772 keeper of the Imperial Library. He pub- 
lished ‘Persian Anthology,” (‘ Anthologia Persica,” 
1778,) and a “History of the Early Kings of Persia 
after the Establishment of the Mohammedan Religion,” 
(‘Historia priorum 'Regum Persarum post firmatum in 
Regno Islamismum ex Mohamede Mirkhond,” 1792.) 
Died in 1807. 

Jenischius, ya-nis’Ke-us, (PAUL,) a Dutch or Flemish 
writer, born at Antwerp in 1558. He published “ Thea- 
trum Animarum.” Died in 1647. 

Jénk’in, (RoBEr’,) an English divine, born in the 
isle of Thanet in 1656. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and received several preferments; but, refusing to take 
the oaths of allegiance to William and Mary, he was 
deprived of them all. He wrote “The Reasonableness 
of the Christian Religion,” (1696,) and several other 
works. Died in 1727. 

Jenkin or Jenk’/yn, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan 
minister, born at Sudbury in 1612. He preached man 
years in London, and published an “ Exposition of the 
Epistle of Jude,” (1652,) which is called an excellent 
work. His ministry was highly commended by Baxter. 
He died in Newgate prison in 1685. 


See J. SHERMAN, ‘‘ Memoir of William Jenkin,’ 1839. 


Jénk/ins, (ALBERT G.,) an American general, born 
in Cabell county, Virginia, about 1830. He represented 
a district of Virginia in Congress, 1857-61. He served 
under General Lee at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, and 
was killed at the battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864. 

Jénk’/ins, (Davip,) a Welsh judge, was born in Gla- 
morganshire in 1586. After the commencement of the 
civil war he condemned to death several persons who 
had fought against the king. He was taken prisoner by 
the Parliamentary forces, and confined in the Tower, in 
1645. Having been brought before the House of Com- 
mons on a charge of high treason, he refused to kneel, 
and called the House ‘(a den of thieves.”’ He was fined 
41000, and imprisoned in Newgate. He was released 
about 1660, He wrote several legal works. Died in 1667. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Jénk/ins, (HENRY,) an Englishman, celebrated for 
his longevity, born in Yorkshire in 1501; died in 1670. 

Jenkins, (JOHN,) an English musician and composer, 
born at Maidstone in 1592; died in 1678. 

Jenkins, (JOHN S.,) an American biographer of the 
present century. He published, besides other works, 
“Tives of the Governors of the State of New York,” a 
“Life of Silas Wright,” and a‘ Life of Andrew Jack- 
son,” (1847.) 

Jenkins, (Sir LEOLINE,) a British civilian and states- 
man, born in Glamorganshire in 1623. He fought on the 
king’s side in the civil war, and on the death of Charles 
became tutor to several families in Wales. He was sub- 
sequently obliged by Parliament to leave the country. 
After the restoration he was chosen principal of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. In 1665 he was appointed judge 
in the court of admiralty, and in 1672 ambassador to 
Holland. On his return he became secretary of state. 
He was twice chosen member of Parliament for the 
University of Oxford. His letters and manuscripts, con- 


taining valuable diplomatic information, were published, 


in 2 vols., in 1724. Died in 1685. 


See Wynne, “ Life of Sir L. Jenkins,” 1724; “ Biographia Bri- 
tannica.”” 

Jénk’in-son, (ANTHONY,) an Englishman, travelled 
in Russia and Persia about 1560. His Adventures were 
published by Hakluyt and Purchas. 

Jenkinson, (CHARLES.) See LIVERPOOL, EARL OF. 

Jenkinson, (RoBERY.) See LIVERPOOL, EARL OF. 

Jénks, (BENJAMIN,) an English religious writer, born 
in 1646, was. curate of Kenley and Harley. He wrote 
“ Prayers and Offices of Devotion,” (1697,) and ‘ Medi- 
tations on Important Subjects,” (1701.) Died in 1724. 

Jén’nens, (CHARLES,) a rich and vain Englishman, 
called .““Solyman the Magnificent.” He composed or 
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selected the words of some of Handel’s oratorios, and 
edited several plays of Shakspeare. Died in 1773. 

Jén’ner, (EDWARD,) M.D., celebrated for having in- 
troduced the practice of vaccination, was born at Berke- 
ley, in Gloucestershire, England, in 1749. He studied 
surgery at Sodbury, and afterwards went to London, 
where he attended the lectures of the celebrated John 
Hunter, with whom he formed an intimate friendship. 
He commenced practice at Berkeley, and obtained a 
high reputation for skill. His attention was first called 
to the subject of vaccination by hearing a countrywoman 
remark that she could not take the smallpox, because she 
had had the cow-pox. Upon investigating the subject, 
he ascertained that milkers frequently caught a disease 
from an eruption on the cow’s udder, and that to such per- 
sons it was impossible to communicate the smallpox by 
inoculation, Jenner related the circumstance to several 
eminent men in the profession ; but they treated it with 
ridicule. By further experiments he clearly demonstrated 
the fact that from one of the several eruptions to which 
cows were subject, the true cow-pox, as he termed it, 
could be propagated to the human body, and then from 
one person to another, and that this was a preventive of 
the smallpox. After nearly twenty years of experiments, 
he published “‘ An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects 
of the Variolz Vaccine,” (1798;) and soon after more 
than seventy physicians and surgeons signed a declara- 
tion of their entire confidence in the truth of Jenner’s 
theory. He was rewarded by Parliament for his dis- 
covery by a present of £10,000 in 1802, and a grant of 
420,000 in 1807. He also received marks of distinction 
from the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. 
Died in 1823. 

See Dr. Joun Baron, ‘‘ Lifeof Dr. Jenner,” 1827; Dr. VALEN- 
tin, “‘ Notice historique sur le Docteur Jenner,’’ Nancy, 1824; WAN- 
Lop, ‘‘Hulde aan EK. Jenner,’? Rotterdam, 1812; J. A. Dupau, 
*‘Notice historique sur Je Dr. E. Jenner,” 1824; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Jenner, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English physician, 
born at Chatham in 1815, graduated in London in 1844. 
He became professor of anatomy in University College 
in 1848, and professor of clinical medicine there in 1857. 
He was appointed physician-in-ordinary to the queen in 
1862, and physician-in-ordinary to the Prince of Wales 
in 1863. 

Jén’/nings, (DAVID,) a learned dissenting minister, 
born in Leicestershire, England, in 1691. He was ap- 
pointed to an Independent church in Wapping, where 
he preached about forty years. He wrote “An Appeal 
to Reason and Common Sense for the Truth of the 
Holy Scriptures,” “ An Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Medals,” (1763,) and a “ Treatise on Jewish Antiqui- 
ties,” (1766, often reprinted.) Died in 1762. 

Jennings, (HENRY CONSTANTINE,) an English an- 
tiquary and virtuoso, born at Shiplake, Oxfordshire, in 
1731. He had a passion for the collection of medals, 
antiquities, and works of art, by the purchase of which 
he ruined his fortune. Died in 1819. 

Jennings, (SARAH.) See MARLBOROUGH, DUCHESS 
OF, 

Jén’our, (ALFRED,) an English divine and scholar, 
was rector of Kittisford, in Somersetshire. He pub- 
lished in 1830 a “Translation of Isaiah, with Notes,” 
(2 vols.) 

Jenson, (NICHOLAS.) See JANSON. 

Jén’¥ns, (SOAME,) a distinguished writer and politi- 
cian, born in London in 1704, was educated at Cam- 
bridge. At the age of twenty he married a young lady 
of a large fortune, from whom he soon after separated. 
He was several times elected to Parliament, and in 1755 
was made a lord of trade. In politics he was a Tory. 
His writings are conspicuous for elegance of style, wit, 
and discrimination. Among them we may mention “A 
Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil,” (1757,) 
“View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Reli- 
gion,” (1776,) a work which attracted great attention, 
and several poetical productions. Died in 1787. 

See C. NErson Core, “Life of Soame Jenyns,”’ 1790; JOHNSON 
and Cuatmers, “Lives of the English Poets;’’ “* Retrospective 
Review,” vol, ii., 1820. 

Jéph/son, (ROBERT,) a dramatic writer, and captain in 
the English army, was born in Irelandin 1736. He wrote, 


————— 


besides other works, the tragedies of “ Braganza,” (1775,) 
and “The Count of Narbonne,” which were successful, 
and a poem entitled “ Roman Portraits,” (1797.) He 
was master of the horse under twelve successive viceroys 
of Ireland. Died in 1803. 

Jeph’thah, [Heb. MN5’,] a judge of Israel, about 
1200 B.C. 

See Judges xi. and xii. 

Jer’dan, (WILLIAM,) a writer and critic, born at 
Kelso, in Scotland, in 1782. He formed a connection 
about 1805 with a newspaper in London called the 
“ Aurora,” and in 1817 established the “Literary Ga- 
zette,” which he edited in an able manner until 1850. 
At this time he was granted a pension by government 
of one hundred guineas per annum. He published an 
interesting work, entitled “Men I have known,” (1866.) 
Died in 1869. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ 4 vols., 1852-53. 

Jereer, Jerir, or Djerir, jéh-reer’, [in German, 
DscCHERIR,| or, more fully, Jereer-Ibn-Ateeyah-At- 
temeemee, (Attemimi,) ib’n 4’tee’yah 4t-te-mee’mee, 
surnamed ABoo- (ABO-) HAzrAH, (4’b00 h&z’ra,) a 
celebrated Arabian poet, who lived at Bassora, (Basra,) 
whence he was called EL-BASREEF, (or -BASRy.) He 
excelled in almost every kind of poetry, in panegyric, 
and in amatory pieces, but was most distinguished for 
his wit and satiric powers. He died about 730 (or, 
according to some authorities, about 700) A.D. 

See article ‘‘ Djerir” in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Jér-e-mi’ah, | Heb. VOY or WWD ; Lat. JEREMI/AS ; 
Fr, JEREMIE, zha’ra’me’; Ger. JEREMIAS, ya-ra-mee/As ; 
It. GEREMIA, ja-ra-mee’a,] a prophet of Judah, who 
lived about 600 B.c., was one of the four great prophets 
of the Bible. He was the author of the greater part of 
the book in the Old Testament which bears his name, 
and of all the book of Lamentations. He is called 
JeREMY in the New Testament. (Matthew xxvii. 9.) 
Died about 580 B.c. 

Jeremiah was Patriarch of Constantinople in 1572. 
The Lutherans sent him a copy of the Confession of 
Augsburg, hoping to obtain his approval of it; but, on 
the contrary, he condemned it in many of his writings. 

Jérémie. See JEREMIAH. 

Jeremie, jér’e-me, (Sir JOHN,) an eloquent lawyer, 
born in Guernsey in 1795, at the age of twenty was 
admitted to the bar. In 1824 he was appointed chief 
justice of Saint Lucia, in the West Indies. When he first 
went to that-island he was opposed to the abolitionists ; 
but, improving the opportunities which he possessed 
of investigating the subject of slavery, he formed very 
different views. During the time that he held office in 
Saint Lucia he ably enforced the laws for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves. On his return to 
England, in 1831, he published “ Four Essays on Colonial 
Slavery.” In 1836 he became justice of the supreme 
court of Ceylon, and four years later Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of Sierra Leone, where he died in 1841. 
He was the author of a “ Letter on Negro Emancipation 
and African Civilization.” 

Jerir. See JEREER. 

Jermolov, (ALEXIS PETROVITCH.) See YERMOLOF. 

Jerningham, jer’/ning-am, (EDWARD,) an English poet, 
born in 1727. Of his productions we may cite “The 
Rise and Fall of Scandinavian Poetry,” “Essay on the 
Mild Tenour of Christianity,” and ‘The Shakspeare 
Gallery,” which was praised by Edmund Burke. Died 
in 1812. 

Jér-o-bo’/am [Heb. O93] I, first King of Israel, 
was elected king by the ten tribes who had revolted 
from Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, 975 B.c. Died 
about 954 B.c. 

See I. Kings xi. to xv.; II. Chronicles ix. to xiv. 

Jeroboam ILI, a son of Joash, became King of Israel 
in 834 or 825 B,c., and reigned forty-one years. 

See IL. Kings xii, ' 

Jerome, je-rdm/ or jér’om, [Lat. H1ERON’YMUS ; Fr. 
JéROmrE, zhd’vom’s Ger. Hirrom, hee’rom; It. GrRo- 
LAMO, je-rol/4-mo ; Sp. GERONIMO, HA-ron/e-mo,] SAINT, 
or, more fully, Bu-se’bi-us Hi-er-on/¥-mus So-phro f 
ni-us, one of the most learned of the Latin Fathers — 
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the Church, was born at Stridon, in Dalmatia or in Pan- 
nonia, about 340 A.p. After receiving his education at 
Rome, he visited Gaul, where he collected a valuable 
library. He next travelled through Thrace, Pontus, and 
Cappadocia, and finally fixed his residence in Syria. He 
subsequently went to Jerusalem to study Hebrew. About 
382 he returned to Rome, and became secretary to Pope 
Damasus. Upon the death of that pontiff he removed 
to a monastery at Bethlehem, where he died in 420 A.D. 
A large portion of his writings were of a controversial 
character, exhibiting great learning, eloquence, and in- 
genuity, though too often betraying bigotry, passion, and 
bitterness. -But the works by which he will ever be 
remembered and honoured are a treatise on the “ Lives 
and Writings of the Elder Christian Fathers,” “Com- 
mentaries on the Prophetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Gospel of Saint Matthew, and several of the 
Epistles of Saint Paul,” and a translation of the Old and 
New Testaments into Latin, known in the Romish 
Church as the “ Vulgate.” 

See Erasmus, ‘‘ Vita Doctoris Hieronymi,” Bale, 1519; SCHROKH, 
“«Kirchengeschichte,”’ vol. xi.; MARTIANAY, “ Vie de Saint-Jéréme,”’ 
1706; F. Z. CottomBet, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint-Jéréme,” 1844; Jost 
DE SiGuUENzA, ‘‘ Vida de San Geronimo,’’ Madrid, 1595 ; SEBASTIANO 
Do ct, ‘‘ Maximus Hieronymus Vita suz Scriptor,”’ etc., 1758 ; VILLE- 
MAIN, ‘‘Tableau de l’Eloguence chrétienne au quatriéme Siécle,”’ 
1857; Vincenzo Romani, ‘‘Compendio storico della Vita e degli 
Seritti di S. Girolamo,”’ 2 vols., 1844; ErscH und Gruber, “ Allge- 
meine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Jerome oF Santa FF, (s4n/t& fa,) a learned Spanish 
Jew, who lived about 1420. His Hebrew name was 
JosHua Larcui. After making a careful examination 
of the prophecies in regard to the Messiah, he was con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity. He wrote a treatise 
on the errors of the Jewish faith, and another against 
the Talmud. 

Jéré6me de Cardie. See HIERONYMUS. 

Jerome of Prague, [ Lat. HIERON/YMUS PRAGEN’SIS, | 
one of the most distinguished followers of John Huss, 
was born in the city from which he took his surname. He 
studied at the Universities of Paris, Heidelberg, and Co- 
logne, each of which conferred upon him the diploma of 
D.D. About 1400 he became acquainted with John Huss, 
whose doctrines he soon after began to preach with great 
effect in Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland. In 1415, when 
Huss was arrested, Jerome prepared to go to Constance 
to defend him. Being informed, however, of the great 
hostility felt there towards reputed heretics, he retired 
to Eberlingen, and afterwards attempted to return to 
Bohemia, but was arrested, and placed in the custody 
of the Prince of Salzburg, who sent him in chains to 
Constance, where he was thrown into prison and treated 
with great cruelty. Ona third examination before the 
council, he signed a recantation of the doctrines of Huss 
in regard to transubstantiation ; but a few months after he 
bitterly repented of this, and declared that fear of a cruel 
death alone induced him to do it. He was thereupon 
condemned as a heretic, and sentenced to be burnt on 
the 30th of May, 1416. He suffered with the greatest 
firmness, serenity, and Christian heroism, and his death 
excited the highest admiration even in his enemies. 


besees hal: Hussi et Hieronymi Pragensis Historia et Monumenta ;” 
CocuLaus, ‘ Historia Hussitarum,”” 


Jér’/ram, (CHARLES,) an English theologian, born in 
1770, was vicar of Chobham, Surrey. He published, 
besides other works, “ Conversations on Infant Baptism,” 
(2d edition, 1826.) Died about 1853. 

See “ Memoirs of C. Jerram,” by his son, 1855. 

Jér’rold, (Doucias WILLIAM,) celebrated as a hu- 
mourist, a journalist, and a dramatical and _ satirical 
writer, was born in London in 1803. He was the son 
of the manager of Sheerness Theatre, where he imbibed 
his taste for dramatic literature. He was apprenticed 
to a printer in London, in which situation he diligently 
improved his Jeisure hours in the study of literature and 
the languages. Shakspeare was his favourite book. His 
first production was an essay on the opera of “ Der Frei- 
schiitz,” which he enclosed anonymously to the editor 
by whom he was then employed. The article was highly 
commended, and Jerrold had the satisfaction of placing 
it in type. Thus encouraged, he wrote “ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” (about 1824,) one of the most popular dramas 
ever acted on the English stage. This was followed by 
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several other plays of great merit. He afterwards be- 
came a contributor to ‘f Punch,” the popularity of which 
was rapidly increased by his satirical and witty produc- 
tions. He also edited successively “The Heads of the 
People,” ‘* The Illuminated Magazine,” ‘The Shilling 
Magazine,” and “ Lloyd’s Weekly.” All of these were 
very successful, and the last had an immense circulation. 
Many of his writings have been issued in volume form, 
among which we may mention ‘“ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures,” (new edition, 1846,) ‘Chronicles of Clover- 
nook,” (1846,) “Saint Giles and Saint James,” (1851,) 
“Prisoner of War,” “Time Works Wonders,” (1854,) 
and the “ Bubbles of the Day.” Died in 1857. 

See ‘The Wit and Opinions of Douglas Jerrold,’”’ edited by his 
son, W. B. JERROLD, 1858; “‘ Life and Letters of D. Jerrold,” by 
W. B. JeRROLD, 1859; ‘* New Spirit of the Age,” by R. H. Horne, 
London, 1844; ** North British Review” for May, 1859. 

Jerrold, (WILLIAM BLANCHARD,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in London in 1826. He published, 
besides other works, “A Brage-Beaker with the Swedes, 
or Notes from the North,” (1853,) and “ Life of Douglas 
Jerrold,” (1859.) He succeeded his father as editor of 
“Vloyd’s Weekly News.” 

Jerusalem, ya-roo’z4-lém’, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM,) a celebrated Protestant divine and pulpit 
orator, born at Osnabriick, in Germany, in 1709. He 
was appointed in 1740 court preacher to Duke Charles 
of Brunswick, and soon after became tutor to his son, 
Prince Charles William. Through his influence the 
Caroline College was established at Brunswick. In 1771 
he was created vice-president of the consistory at Wol- 
fenbiittel. He published, besides sermons, “ Contem- 
plations on the Principal Truths of Religion,” (5 vols., 
1768-79.) Died in 1789. The suicide of his son, Karl 
Wilhelm, suggested to Goethe the story of “‘ Werther.” 

See JERUSALEM, “ Entwurf einer Selbstbiographie;’’ ‘‘ Lebens- 
geschichte des seeligen Jerusalem,” 1790. 

Jer’vas, (CHARLES,) a portrait-painter, and native of 
Treland, born about 1675. His chief excellence lay in 
copying. He gave lessons to Pope the poet, who highly 
praises him in the ‘Epistle to Jervas.” Died in 1739. 

See WaLPoLe, “‘Anecdotes of Painting.” 


Jer’vis, (JOHN,) Earl of Saint Vincent, and admiral of 
the British fleet, born at Meaford, in Staffordshire, in 
1734. He entered the navy when ten years old, and in 
1760 became a post-captain. In 1778 he commanded an 
eighty-gun ship in Keppel’s action against the French, 
and in 1782 captured the Pégase, of seventy-four guns. 
He sat in Parliament several years for various boroughs, 
until the commencement of the French Revolution, when 
he sailed at the head of a squadron to the West Indies, 
with the rank of rear-admiral. He captured Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and Saint Lucia. In 1795 he was made 
admiral of the blue, and commander of the naval force in 
the Mediterranean. He encountered the Spanish fleet 
off Cape Saint Vincent in February, 1797, and, though 
their force was double his own, he gained a complete 
‘victory. For this exploit he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, and a pension of £3000, and was 
raised to the peerage, with the titles of Earl of Saint Vin- 
cent and Baron Jervis of Meaford, He was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty in 1801, and retired from that 
office in 1804. He became admiral of the fleet in 1821. 
Died in 1823. 

See E. P. Brenron, ‘‘ Life of Earl Saint Vincent,”’ 2 vols., 1838. 

Jésabel, the French of JEzEBEL, which see. 

Jesi, ya’See, (SAMUELR,) an Italian engraver, born at 
Milan about 1789, executed a number of excellent plates, 
after Raphael, Died in 1853. 

Jesid. See YEZEED. 

Jés/se, (EDWARD,) an English naturalist and writer, 
published, besides other works, ‘Gleanings in Natural 
History,” (3 vols., 1832-35,) and ‘Scenes and Tales of 
Country Life,” (1844.) Died in 1868. ; 

Jesse, (JOHN JIENEAGE,) an English poet and his- 
torical writer of the present age. Among his works are 
“Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of 
the Stuarts,” (4 vols., 1839-40,) and “Memoirs of the 
Pretenders and their Adherents,” (2 vols., 1845.) 

Jessenius, yés-sa/ne-us, (JOHANN,) a physician, born 
in Hungary in 1566, was employed by the Emperor of 
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Germany. In 1621 he was condemned and executed for 
having attempted to incite his countrymen to revolt 
against the house of Austria. : 

Jés’sey, (HENRY,) a learned English divine, born in 
Yorkshire about 1600. He was ordained after the Epis- 
copal forms, and obtained a living. He subsequently 
became minister of a Baptist congregation. He com- 
menced a new translation of the Bible, but, from the 
persecutions which he suffered for his religious belief, 
was unable to finish it. He died in prison in 1663. 

Jés’sup, (THomas S.,) an American general, born in 
1790; died in 1860. 

Je’sus or Jesh/u-a, son of Sirach, a learned Jew, and 
the author of the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. He 
was a native of Jerusalem, and is supposed to have lived 
about 200 B.C. 

Je’ter, (JEREMIAH B.,) D.D., an American Baptist 
divine and author, born in Bedford county, Virginia, in 
1802, became pastor in Richmond. He published several 
works. 1 

Jeuffroy, zhuh’frwa’, (R. V.,) a distinguished French 
engraver of gems and medals, born at Rouen in 1749. 
He was a member of the Institute. Died in 1826. 

Jeune, le, leh zhun, (JEAN,) a celebrated French 
preacher, born in Franche-Comté in 1592; died in 1672. 
His sermons were published in io vols. 

Jevhery or Djévhéry, jév’ha-ree, (Ismaeel-Ibn- 
Ham/mad,) an Arabian lexicographer, born at Farab. 
After travelling through various countries, he settled at 
Nishapoor, in Persia, where, in 999, he published one 
of the most perfect of Arabian dictionaries, of which 
Golius made extensive use in his ‘‘ Lexicon Arabicum.” 
Died about 1005. 

Jev’on, (THOMAS,) an English dramatic writer and 
actor, who died in 1688, aged about thirty-five. 

Jew’ell or Jew’el, (JoHN,) Bishop of Salisbury, one 
of the earliest champions of the Episcopal Church, born 
at Buden, in Devonshire, in 1522. He studied at Oxford, 
and graduated in 1540. Under the reign of Edward VI. 
he openly avowed the Protestant faith, and assisted Peter 
Martyr in his dispute with the Catholic theologians at 
Oxford. After the accession of Mary he fled to Ger- 
many, (1555,) and at Strasburg again met Martyr, whom 
he assisted on some of his works. When Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, Jewell returned to England, and 
was ordained Bishop of Salisbury in1559 or 1560. In 
this position he continued to labour diligently for the 
advancement of the Protestant religion. He died in 
1571, greatly esteemed for his eminent piety and vast 
theological knowledge. His writings are principally’ 
of a controversial nature, and are still highly valued. 
The most important of these is “Apologia Ecclesiz 
Anglicane,” (“Apology for the’ Church of England,” 
1562,) written in elegant Latin, and translated into 
English by the mother of Lord Bacon. Versions were 
also rendered of it into Dutch, French, German, Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish; and it is said to have done more 
for the promotion of the Reformation than any other 
work. Jewell also wrote a “ Defence of the Apology,” 
(1567,) in answer to Harding, a Roman Catholic, who 
had attacked him. 

See L. Humrrey, “‘ Life of Jewell,” 1373; C. W. Le Bas, ‘‘ Life 
of Bishop Jewell,” 1835; Burnet, ** History of the Reformation ;” 
“ Biographia Britannica.” 

Jews/bur-y, (GERALDINE ENpsor,) younger sister 
of Mrs. Fletcher, noticed below, was born at Manchester 
in 1821. She published a number of novels, among 
which may be named ‘Zoe, or the History of Two 
Lives,” (1845,) ‘Marian Withers,” (1851,) and ‘The 
Sorrows of Gentility,” (1856.) 

Jewsbury, (Maria JANE,) an English authoress, 
born in Warwickshire about 1800, Among her principal 
works are ‘‘Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life and 
Literature,” (1825,) “Lays of Leisure Hours,” (1829,) 
and ‘Three Histories.” Having been married in 1832 
or 1833 to the Rev. William Fletcher, she accompanied 
him to India, where she died in 1833, She was an 
intimate friend of Wordsworth, who has eulogized her 
character and talents, He said he consideréd her 
“unrivalled in one quality,—quickness in the motions 
of her mind.” 
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Jéz/e-bél, [Heb. 0308; Fr. JBsapen, zhd/24’bél',) a 
daughter of Ethbaal, King of the Zidonians, and wife of 
Ahab, King of Israel. She was notorious for her cruelty 
and ill faith. She was killed by being thrown out of a 
window by the order of Jehu. 

See I. Kings xvi.; II. Kings ix. 

Jezid or Jezed. See YrZEED. 

Jezzar or Djezzar Ahmed, jéz’/zar 4H’/méd, a Pasha 
of Acre and Sidon, notorious for his cruelty, was born 
in Bosnia. After being a slave of Ali Bey in Egypt, he 
became governor of Cairo. In 1775 he was appointed 
Pasha of Acre and Sidon, and about 1784 he received 
the Three Tails. In 1799 he was defeated by the French, 
and shut himself in Saint-Jean-d’Acre, which, with the 
aid of Sir Sidney Smith, he successfully defended against 
Bonaparte. Died in 1804. 

Jina, jin’a, [a Sanscrit word signifying “ victorious,’’] 
one of the many names applied to Vishnu: also the 
name of a celebrated sage, (called also JAINA, ji’na,) 
the founder of the sect of Jains or Jainas. As the 
Hindoos have no trustworthy history, it seems. impos- 
sible to determine positively the character of the Jains. 
They are commonly regarded as a division or offshoot 
of the Booddhists; although in one passage of the 
“ Bhagavat” Jina is spoken of as the father of Booddha. 
Thus much only is certain, that in some of their tenets 
and customs the Jains closely resemble the Booddhists. 


See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon,’’ and an excellent article on the 
Jains, by Mr. CoLesrookg, in “‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. ix. p. 288. 


Jo’ab, [Heb. 48),] chief captain of the armies of 
Israel under King David. 

See II. Samuel iii., iv., x., xviii., xix., xx.; I. Kings ii. 

Jo’a-chim, | It. GroACCHINO, jo-Ak-kee’no,] an Italian 
monk, founded the monastery of Flora, in Calabria. He 
wrote several heretical works, in which he advanced 
the doctrines of tritheism. Died in 1202 or 1207. 

Joachim, (GEORGE.) See RH ricus. 

Joachim, yo’4-Kim, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
historian and medallist, born at Halle in 1713. He was 
professor of history and law at Halle, and wrote several 
works on history and numismatics. Died in 1667. 

Joachim Murat. See Murar. 

Joan or Jo-an/na [Fr. JEANNE, zhan; It. Gro- 
VANNA, jo-van/na] I., Queen of Naples, a daughter of 
Charles, Duke of Calabria, was born in 1327. She was 
married to Andrew, Prince of Hungary, and in 1343 suc- 
ceeded her grandfather, Robert, King of Naples. In 1345 
Andrew was murdered by conspirators, probably with 
the connivance of Joan, who soon after married Prince 
Louis of Tarentum. To avenge the death of Andrew, 
Louis, King of Hungary, invaded Naples and expelled 
Joan from the kingdom. Having gained the favour of the 
pope by ceding Avignon to him, she was restored to the 
throne in 1352. She was married in 1376 to her fourth 
husband, Otho of Brunswick, but continued to be child- 
less. In 1381 Naples was invaded by Charles Durazzo, 
who captured Joan and put her to death in 1382. 

See ‘* Historical Life of Joanna of Sicily,?? London, 2 vols., 18243 
GIANNONE, ‘Storia civile del Regno di Napoli; V. Mianort, “* His- 
toire de Jeanne I, Reine de Naples,”’ 1764; D. Cr1vELu, ‘‘ Della prima 
e della seconda Giovanna, Regine di Napoli,’’ 1832; ‘‘ Nouvelle Rio- 
graphie Générale,” (under ‘* Jeanne ;’’) ** London Quarterly Review’ 
for December, 1824; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for December, 1824. 

Joan (or Giovanna) II, daughter of the Duke of 
Durazzo, succeeded her brother Ladislaus on the throne 
of Naples in 1414. She was notorious for her licentious 
conduct and the number of her favourites. She died in 
1435, leaving the kingdom in a very unsettled state. 

See D. Crivetut, ‘‘ Della prima e della seconda Giovanna, Regine 
di Napoli,’’ 1832; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Joan, Popr, supposed by many to have been a fabu- 
lous character, is placed by several writers in the ninth 
century, Having assumed male attire, she went to Rome, 
and became so celebrated for her ecclesiastical know- 
ledge that upon the death of Leo LV. she was unani- 
mously elected pope. She was, however, one day seized 
with the pains of childbirth as she was proceeding to the 
Lateran Basilica, and died in the street, after a pontificate 
of two years, five months, and four days, She was buried 
without honours: Other accounts state that upon the 
discovery of the imposture she was stoned to death by the 
populace. The Protestants have been accused of fabri- 
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cating the account ; but it has been satisfactorily proved 
that it was in circulation as early as the twelfth century. 

See J. Lenrant, “ Histoire de la Papesse Jeanne,” 1730; S. 
Bartnc-Goutp, ‘‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 1867. 

Joan, Queen of Castile, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella the Catholic, was married in.1496 to Philip, 
Archduke of Austria. In 1500 she gave birth to Prince 
Carlos, afterwards Charles V. of Germany. She soon 
after lost her reason; and when, upon the death of Isa- 
bella, she became Queen of Castile, it was necessary that 
a regent should be appointed. Died in 1555. 

See Prescort, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella ;’”? MARIANA, 
“Historia de Espafia.”’ 

Joan, (Jeanne,) daughter and heiress of Henry L. 
of Navarre, and queen of Philippe le Bel of France, 
was born in 1272, Upon her marriage with the French 
monarch she retained authority over her hereditary do- 
minions of Navarre and Champagne. She carried on 
a successful war against the Castilians and Aragonese, 
assisted her husband in the councils and administration 
of affairs in France, established a college in Navarre, 
and was a liberal patroness of learning. In 1297, Count 
de Bar having invaded Champagne, the queen marched 
against him at the head of her troops, cut his army in 
pieces, and carried him prisoner to Paris. Died in 1305. 

Joan d’Albret. See JEANNE D’ALBRET. 

Joan of Arc, or Jeanne Dare, zhan dark, surnamed 
THE MAID OF ORLEANS, [Fr. La PUCELLE D’ORLEANS, 
14 pw’sél’ dor’1a’6n’,] the most illustrious of the hero- 
ines of history, was born in the;hamlet of Dom-Remy, 
in Lorraine, about 1411. She was the daughter of 
poor and religious peasants, who implanted in her heart 
at an early age the seeds of that exalted enthusiasm 
which subsequently obtained so absolute an ascendency 
over her character. At this time the rival factions of 
the Orléanists or Armagnacs and the Burgundians deso- 
lated France by their wars. The former supported the 
claims of Charles VII.; while the latter had sworn al- 
legiance to Henry V. of England. Joan from infancy 
had imbibed the principles of the Orléanists, by whom 
she was surrounded. Her devotion to their cause was 
increased by the cruelties which she frequently saw the 
enemy commit. She was untiring in her efforts to re- 
lieve the sufferings of the poor around her, and even sold 
her bed and the greater part of her clothing in order to 
procure them supplies. She afterwards stated that as 
early as the age of thirteen she received commands from 
Heaven to go and liberate France. These commands 
continued to be repeated; but her parents endeavoured 
to suppress her enthusiasm. She, however, obtained 
the assistance of an uncle, who introduced her to De 
Baudricourt, the commander of a neighbouring fortress, 
before whom her voices, as she termed them, had or- 
dered her to lay her divine commission. That officer at 
first treated her assertions with scorn; but finally, on 
account of the disasters that his prince had suffered, he 
gave her the assistance which she had requested, and 
in February, 1429, with a guard of five or six men, she 
set out on her journey for Chinon, where Charles then 
held his court. At this time his cause appeared to be 
almost desperate. Orléans, which was the only place of 
importance that remained to him, was closely besieged 
by the English. Joan appeared before him, and declared 
that her mission was to raise the siege and to conduct 
him to Rheims to be crowned. At this period she had 
reached her eighteenth year, and possessed a very beau- 
tiful countenance and noble form. Charles was convinced 
of the truthfulness of her statements, and, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of his ecclesiastics and courtiers, 
raised her to the rank of a military commander, and 
placed a considerable body of troops at her disposal. 
She entered Orléans about the last of April, 1429, with 
a convoy of provisions, and in one week raised the siege. 
In battle Joan displayed great personal bravery. She 
subsequently gained thie battles of Jargeau and Patay, in 
the latter of which the noted Talbot was made prisoner. 
Several important cities surrendered to her without resist- 
ance ; andin less than three months from the time that she 
received her military command, Charles was crowned at 
Rheims, in the cathedral consecrated to the coronation of 
the French sovereigns, She then petitioned the king that 


she might be permitted to return home ; but he prevailed 
on her to continue in the army. The following spring, as 
she was making a sortie against the Burgundians near 
Compiégne, she was captured by them and subsequently 
handed over to the English, who, with the Bishop of 
Beauvais and the University of Paris, urgently demanded 
her execution as a sorceress. The King of England 
granted their request, and Joan, after a mock-trial at 
Rouen, was condemned to be burnt. On the 31st of 
May, 1431, she was dressed in the garb of the victims of 
the Inquisition, and, amidst the clamours of assembled 
thousands, conducted to the stake, where, in a short 
time, her body was consumed. She died declaring that 
her voices had not deceived her, and with the name of 
Jesus on her lips. Many of those who had most eagerly 
sought her death were melted to tears; and even the 
executioner declared that he had committed an unpar- 
donable sin. A secretary of the King of England also 
said, “We are lost! we have burned a saint.” Thus 
perished the Maid of Orleans, against whom not the 
slightest crime could be proved. If the inspiration which 
she received came not from the source to which she 
attributed it, it was at least the offspring of bravery, of 
generosity, of patriotism, of those virtues which have 
raised to immortality so many of the great and good. 
In the high-coloured and eulogistic account given of 
her by Michelet, he remarks, “She had the goodness of 
the ancient martyrs, but with this difference: the early 
Christians remained pure and virtuous only in retiring 
from the encounter and in separating themselves from 
the struggles and temptations of the world, while she 
was benign in the fiercest conflicts, good among the bad, 
gentle even in war ; ‘into war, that triumph of the devil, 
she carried the spirit of Heaven.’ This tenderness of 
heart she had for all men. She wept after the victories, 
and relieved the sufferings of the wounded English.” 
Her death stamped indelible infamy on all the parties 
connected with the war,—on the Burgundians for de- 
livering her to her inveterate enemies, on the English 
and their French allies for their inhuman cruelty and 
thirst for revenge, and on her own prince and party for 
not making a powerful attempt to save her. 

See BARTHELEMY DE BEAUREGARD, “‘ Histoire de Jeanne d’ Arc,”’ 
2 vols., 1847; Desyarvins, ‘‘ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc,” 1854; VALLET 
DE VirRIVILLE, ‘f Nouvelles Recherches sur la Famille, etc. de Jeanne 
Darc,”’ 1854; LENGLET-DuFRESNOY, ‘‘ Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc,”’ 
1753; Le Brun DE CHARMETTES, ‘* Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
4 vols., 1817; ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, “‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” 1852; 


Juves Micueret, ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,”? 1853; R. M. Evans, ‘‘ Story 
of Joan of Arc,” 1847; A. M. MeNEGHELLI, “‘ Giovanna d’Arc,” 


Padua, 1841; MicHevet, ‘“‘ History of France; Cart Liepetr, 


“Dziewica Orleanska ustep dziejéw Francyi,’? Posen, 1847; Guipo 
Gorrres, ‘Die Jungfrau von Orleans,’”’ 1834; Harriet Parr, 
“Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are,” 1866; THomas DE QuinceEy, 
“Miscellaneous Essays ;’? ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for March, 
1842, ‘ b 

Joan [Sp. JuANA, Hoo-an’y4] Henriquez, (én-ree’- 
kéth,) Queen of Aragon and Navarre, daughter of Fred- 
erick Henriquez, of the blood-royal of Castile, and 
admiral of that kingdom. In 1444 she was married to 
John II. of Aragon, and in 1452 gave birth to Ferdinand 
the Catholic. She was a princess of great energy of 
character and of uncommon mental endowments; and 
to her advice and assistance many of the successes of 
John IL. are to be attributed. Died in 1468. 

Joanes, Ho-4/nés, or Juanes, Hoo-4/nés, (VINCENTE,) 
an eminent Spanish painter, born in Valencia in 1523, 
studied at Rome, and was regarded as the greatest artist 
of the Valencian school. Died in 1579. Among his 
most important works may be mentioned Christ after 
death borne by the angels, the Saviour with the two 
prophets, anda Saint Francis. 

Joannes. See JOHN. 

Joannes Comnenus. See CALO-JOANNES, 

Joannes Massiliensis. See CASsIAN, (JOHN.) 

Joannet, zho’4’nd’, (CLAUDE,) a French Littévrateur, 
born at Déle in 1716; died in 1789. 

Joanny, zho’a/ne’, the assumed name of JEAN Bap- 
TISYE BERNARD BRISSEBARRE, a famous French tragic 


‘actor, born at Dijon in 1775, and who is said to have 


been nearly equal to Talma. Died in 1849, 

Joao (or Joam) or Porrucat. See JOHN. 

Jo&o or Juan, surnamed Dx Dros or Dr Drev. See 
DIEv. 
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Jo’ash [Heb. WN] or Je-ho’ash, King of Judah, 
and son of Ahaziah. He ascended the throne when 
seven years of age, and reigned virtuously forty years. 
He was assassinated by his servants in 838 B.c. 

See IJ. Chronicles xxiii, and xxiv.; II. Kings xi. and xii. 


Joash or Jehoash, King of Israel, succeeded his 
father, Jehoahaz, 839 or 840 B.c., and reigned sixteen years. 

See II. Kings xiii. ; II. Chronicles xxv. 17. 

Job, [Heb. 198; Gr. 168; Arabic, Aryvoopn, (ArvouB 
or Ary0B,) iyoob’; Ger. Hron, hee’op; It. Grosse, 
job’ba,] a patriarch of Uz, (a country which is believed 
by many to be the same as Idumza,) who is supposed to 
have lived in a very remote antiquity. One of the most 
sublime books of the Old Testament bears his name and 
gives an account of his life and virtues. By many it has 
been thought that Job was an allegorical character ; but 
there appears to be little reason for this supposition. 
He is mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel, (xv. 16,) and 
by Saint James, (v. 11,) as a real person. Much con- 
troversy has arisen about the age im which he lived, and 
the author of the book; but both these points remain 
unsettled. This work was written in Hebrew, with a 
mixture of Arabic. 

Job or Aiyoob, i’yoob’, (SoLomoN,) an African 
prince, son of a king of Bondoo, in Senegambia. In 
1730 he was sold to the English, who carried him to 
Maryland, where he became a slave. His story interested 
General Oglethorpe and others, who ransomed him and 
sent him to England in 1733. He was presented at 
court, and attracted much attention. He produced an 
interesting geographical account of his native country, 
and wrote from memory, it is said, three copies of the 
Koran. He returned to Bondoo about 1735. 

Jobard, zho’bar’, (J. B. A. M.,) a writer on social 
economy, born in Haute-Marne, France, in 1792. He 
lived in Belgium. Died in 1861. 

Jobert, zho’bair’, (Louts,) a French Jesuit and anti- 
quary, born at Paris in 1637. For some time he was 
a professor of rhetoric in his native city, and afterwards 
became celebrated as a preacher. He was the author 
of several treatises on medals. Died in 1719. 

Jobert de Lamballe, zho’bair’ deh 16n‘b4l’, (AN- 
TUINE JOSEPH,) an eminent French surgeon, born at 
Lamballe in 1799. He lectured in Paris, and published, 
besides other works, a “Treatise on Plastic Surgery,” 
(“Traité de Chirurgie plastique,” 2 vols., 1849.) He 
became surgeon to the emperor in 1854. Died in 1867. 

Jo-cas’ta or Jo-cas/te, [Gr. loxdo7y ; Fr. JOCASTE, 
zho’k&ast’,| sometimes called Epicaste, the wife of Laius, 
and the mother of Gdipus. According to tradition, she 
was married to Cédipus without knowing who he was, 
and hung herself after she discovered the relationship 
between them. 

See the “‘ Gdipus”’ of SopHocLeEs, 

Jocaste. See Jocasra. 

Jog’e-lyn, (RoBER?T,) Lorp, M.P., an English poli- 
tician, born in 1816, visited China about 1840, and pub- 
lished “Six Months in China.” Died in 1854. 

Jo-¢ha’nan or Jo-ha’nan Ben E-li-e/zer, a Jewish 
rabbi, born in Palestine about 184 A.p. He compiled 
the “ Jerusalem Gemara,” a part of the Talmud. He is 
said to have died in 279 A.D. 

Jocher or Joecher, yé’kKer, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB,) 
an eminent German scholar and writer, born at Leipsic 
in 1694. He became professor of philosophy and his- 
tory at Leipsic about 1730. His most important work 
is a “Universal Dictionary of Learned Men,” (“Allge- 
meines Gelehrten-Lexikon,” 4 vols., 1750-51,) which is 
highly esteemed. Supplements have been published by 
Adelung and others. Died in 1758. 

See Ernestr, ‘Memoria C. G. Jécheri,” 1758; ErscH und 
Gruber, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;??) AbELUNG’s Supplement to 
Jocher. 

Jochmus, yoxk’mus, (ALBRECH’,) a German general, 
born at Hamburg in 1808. About 1838 he was sent by 
Lord Palmerston to Constantinople to plan a campaign 
in Syria. He became general-in-chief of the allied 
armies of England and Turkey in December, 1840. He 
was appointed minister of foreign affairs by the Archduke 
John, Vicar of the German empire, in May, 1849, and 
resigned in December of that year. 
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Jocondus. See GIoconpo, (GIOVANNI.) 

Jode, de, deh yo’deh, (ARNOLD,) son of Pieter, Jr., 
noticed below, was born about 1636. He is said to 
have been inferior to his grandfather and father as an 
engraver. While in London, in 1667, he engraved for 
Charles I. “Mercury Instructing Cupid,” by Correggio. 
Among his other works is “ The Infant Jesus embracing 
Saint John.” 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.’’ 

Jode, de, (PIrTrER,) a Flemish engraver, born in 1570; 
died in 1634. Among the most important of his pro- 
ductions may be mentioned ‘‘The Last Judgment,” by 
Cousin, and ‘Jesus Christ giving the Keys to Saint 
Peter,” by Rubens. 

Jode, de, (PirrER or PErRuS,) Jr., son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Antwerp about 1606.: He engraved 
numerous pictures from Rubens, Van Dyck, Titian, and 
other artists. Among his best works is “The Visita- 
tion of the Virgin,” after Rubens. Died after 1660. 

Jodelle, zho’dél’, (Ev1enNeg,) Lord of Lymodin, born 
at Paris in 1532. He was one of the seven French poets 
termed the ‘‘ Pleiades.” He is said to have been the first 
to write plays in the French language and to introduce 
choruses after the Greek manner. It is said that his 
fluency of composition was so great that on a wager he 
composed in one night five hundred Latin verses on a 
given subject. He died poor in 1573. His principal 
production was the tragedy of “Cleopatra,” (1552.) 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ BAYLs, ‘‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? SainTE- 
Beuves, “‘ Poésie Francaise au seiziéme Siécle.” 

Jo’drell, (RICHARD PAuvl,) an English dramatic 
writer, born in 1745. He produced ‘A Widow and no 
Widow,” a farce, “The Persian Heroine,” a tragedy, 
(1786,) and “ Philology of the English Language,” (1820.) 
Died in 1831. 

Joecher. See JOCHER. 

Jo’el, [Heb. 281; Gr. To7A,| one of the twelve minor 
Hebrew prophets, is supposed to have lived in the reign 
of Uzziah, about 800-750 B.c. A passage of his prophecy 
is quoted in Acts ii. 17. 

Joerdens. See JORDENS. 

Joffredus. See JOUFFROI. 

Jof/frid, an English abbot of Lincolnshire, lived in 
the twelfth century. Peter de Blois, a writer of the time 
of Henry II., states that Joffrid was the founder of the 
University of Cambridge. 

Jogues, zhog, (IsAac,) a French Jesuit, born at Or- 
léans in 1607, spent many years in Canada as a missionary. 
He was killed by the Mohawks in 1646. 

Johann, (princes of Germany.) See JOHN. 

Johanneau, zho’4’nd’, (ELo!,) a French antiquary, 
born near Blois in 1770. He was one of the founders 
of the Académie Celtique. In 1811 he became imperial 
censor of books. He wrote on botany, Celtic monuments, 
and other subjects. Died in 1851. 

Johannaeus, (FINNuS.) See JONSSON, (FINN.) 

Johannes, the Latin for JOHN, which see. 

Johannes Antiochenus. See JOHN OF ANTIOCH. 

Johannes Climacus. See CLIMACUS. 

Johannes Secundus. See EVERARD, (JOHANNES.) 

Johannot, zho’#/no’, (CHARLES,) eldest son of Fran- 
cois, noticed below, was born at Frankfort about 1790. 
He was a skilful engraver, and produced illustrations of 
the life of Saint Genevieve of Brabant. Died in 1825. 

Johannot, (CHARLES HENRI ALFRED,) an engraver 
and painter, second son of Frangois, noticed below, 
was born at Offenbach in, 1801. He acquired a high 
reputation for his vignette-designs illustrating the French 
translations of Byron, Scott, and Cooper. Among his 
best paintings are ‘The Entrance of Mademoiselle 
Montpensier into Orleans during the Fronde,” and “ Mary 
Stuart leaving Scotland.” Died in 1837. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Johannot, (FRANGoIs,) a German designer and en- 
graver, of French extraction, was born in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and lived about 1790. He settled at Paris with 
his partner, Charles André. 

Johannot, (Tony,) a painter and wood-engraver, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Offenbach in 1803. 
He gained a wide reputation as a designer and engraver 
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of vignettes for books. Among the works which he 
illustrated are ‘ Werther,” the plays of Moliére, “ Manon 
Lescaut,” “ Jérdme Paturot,” and “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Died in Paris in 1852. 

John [Gr. ‘lodvvne ; Lat. JoHAN/NES; Fr. JEAN, zh6n ; 
It. GIOVANNI, jo-vin/nee| THE DIVINE, commonly called 
SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST, with his brother James, 
was among the first to become a disciple of our Saviour 
when He commenced his ministry. John was made 
one of the twelve apostles; and his gentle, loving spirit 
appears to have especially endeared him to his divine 
Master. He spoke of himself as “the! disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” He was with his Master in the garden of 
Gethsemane. When our Saviour was nailed to the cross, 
He commended his mother to the care of the beloved 
disciple. After the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, 
Saint John became one of the most prominent of the 
propagators of the Christian religion. Syria and Asia 
Minor were the principal scenes of his labours. We 
are told by Tertullian and Saint Jerome that under the 
reign of Domitian, by the order of a Roman proconsul, 
he was immersed in a caldron of boiling oil, and that in 
this terrible ordeal he was miraculously preserved, so 
that he sustained not the slightest injury. After this 
he was banished to the isle of Patmos, where he wrote 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation. He also wrote three 
Epistles, and the Gospel according to Saint John. He 
is supposed to have died at Ephesus in 99 A.D., at the 
age of ninety-four. 

Among all the disciples of Christ, John appears to 
have most fully comprehended the character and spirit 
of his divine Master. He first announced in clear and 
concise terms the great central truth of Christianity, 
that ‘God is love,”—a truth which, in his view, finds 
its fullest proof in the great fact that God gave His 
Son for the salvation of the world. (See John iii. 16, 
17; and I. Epistle iv. 8, 9, 10.) The soul of “the be- 
loved disciple” seems ever filled with the one theme. 
Love, not fear, is to be the motive of obedience :—‘“ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” The love to which 
he refers is not a mere sentiment, but a living power :— 
“This is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.” (See John xiv. 05) 21, 12359: Epistlenvay, 3, 
16, 18, 20; v. 2 and 3.) 

See F. A. THotuck, ‘‘Commentary on the Gospel of John,” the 
th edition of which was translated into English by Dr. C. P 

RAUTH, Philadelphia, 1859; WrEGSCHEIDER, ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Gospel of Saint John,’ Gottingen, 1806; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

John I, surnamed Zimis/cxs, [Gr. Téuoxjc,| became 
Emperor of the East in 969 A.D. He carried on a suc- 
cessful war against the Rossi, or Russians, and quelled 
serious disturbances in his eastern provinces. He died 
of poison, as he was returning to Constantinople, in 975. 
He is said to have been a man of superior talents. 

John IIL, of the family of Ducas, surnamed VATAT’- 
zES, born in Thrace in 1193, succeeded his father-in-law, 
Theodore Lascaris, in 1222, as Emperor of the East. 
Constantinople being then in possession of the Latins, 
John fixed his capital at Niczea, in Bithynia. In 1235 he 
besieged Constantinople, but was repulsed. He, how- 
ever, reconquered all the other possessions belonging to 
the Greek Empire which had been taken by the Latins. 
John was a liberal patron of the useful arts, and did much 
to promote the welfare of his subjects. Died in 1255. 

John IV. (Las’caris) succeeded his father Theodore 
as Emperor of the East in 1259, when he was aged but 
six years. He was deprived of the crown in 1261 by 
Michael Palzeologus, who put out his eyes and im- 
prisoned him during the remainder of his life. 

John V. See Canracuzenus. 

John VI, (Palzol/ogus,) born in 1332, was a son of 
Andronicus, whom he succeeded on the imperial throne 
of Constantinople in 1341. He was afterwards impris- 
oned by one of his sons. During these intestine troubles 
the Turks attacked the capital, and forced John to con- 
clude a disgraceful treaty. He left the throne to his son 
Manuel. Died in 13091. 

John VII. (Palzologus) succeeded his father Man- 
uel on the throne of Constantinople in 1425. Being 
unable to oppose the Turkish invaders, he sought the 
assistance of the Latins; and, in order to cement the 
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union, he formed a reconciliation between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, which, however, lasted but a 
short period. Died in 1448. He was succeeded by his 
brother, Constantine XIII. 

See Le Beau, “‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

John [Sp. JUAN, Hoo-4n’] L, son of Peter (Pedro) IV., 
was born in 1350, and ascended the throne of Aragon in 
1387. Died in 1395. 

John (Juan) IL, King of Aragon and Navarre, born 
in 1397, was one of the bravest and most enterprising 
of the Spanish sovereigns. In 1425 he ascended the 
throne of Navarre, as the husband of Queen Blanche, 
and three years later was appointed by his brother Al- 
fonso V. to the government of Aragon. Blanche died 
soon after, and in 1447 he married Joan Henriquez, of 
the blood-royal of Castile, who became the mother of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. He became King of Aragon in 
1458. He carried on long and successful wars against 
Henry IV. of Castile and Louis XI. of France. He also 
suppressed a formidable rebellion of the Catalans. Died 
in 1479. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’ chap, ii.; Erscu und 
Gruper, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

John (Juan) I, King of Castile and Leon, was born 
in 1358. He succeeded his father Henry (Henrique) II. 
in 1379. He subsequently invaded Portugal, but met 
with a total defeat at Aljubarota in August, 1385. Died 
in 1390. 

John II, King of Castile and Leon, son of Henry 
(Henrique) ILI., born in 1404, was proclaimed sovereign 
two years later. He carried on successful wars against 
the Kings of Aragon and Navarre and the Moors of 
Granada. By his first wife, Maria of Aragon, he lett 
three children, one of whom succeeded him as. Henry 
(Henrique) IV. By his second queen, Isabella, he hada 
daughter, afterwards illustrious as Isabella the Catholic. 
Though a feeble sovereign, he was a liberal patron of 
learning, and his reign was distinguished for the revival 
of literature in Castile. Died in 1454. 


See Prescort, ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ chap. i.; Exscu und 
Gruser, ‘“‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


John (Hans, hans) I. or DENMARK and II. oF 
SWEDEN, son of Christian I., of the house of Oldenburg, 
born in 1455, ascended the throne in 1481. About the 
year 1500 the Swedes rebelled against him because he 
had garrisoned the fortresses with Danish and German 
troops. He was finally obliged to resign all claims to the 
Swedish crown. Died in 1513. 

John, King of England, surnamed SANSTERRE,(‘* Lack- 
land,”) the youngest son of Henry II. by his queen, Elea- 
nor of Guienne, was born at Oxford in 1166. The king 
at first created him Eari of Montague, in Normandy, and 
in 1178 made him Lord of Ireland. In 1189 he married 
the daughter and sole heiress of William, Earl of Glou- 
cester. The same year he was a confederate in the 
rebellion of his brother Richard. On the accession of 
the latter to the throne he gave John several earldoms, 
including about one-third of the kingdom. Soon after 
Richard’s departure on the crusade for the Holy Land, 
John formed plans to obtain the crown on the event of 
the king’s death, in opposition to the rights of his nephew 


Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, whom Richard had recognized 


as his heir. When John was informed of his brother’s 
imprisonment in Germany, he immediately attempted to 
usurp the throne, but was kept in check by the loyalty 
of the nobles. On the king’s return to England, in 
1194, he deprived John of all his estates and compelled 
him to make a humble submission. Richard died in 
France in 1199, leaving his kingdom to John, who was 
then with him. That prince hastened to establish his 
authority in Normandy and his other dominions, and 
was crowned at Westminster in May, 1199. In 1201 he 
obtained a divorce from his wife, and married Isabella 
of Angouléme. Philip Augustus of France espoused 
the cause of Arthur, who commenced hostilities against 
John and gained several victories, but was subsequently 
taken prisoner by his uncle and conveyed to Rouen. 
Nothing further was heard from him; but the probability 
is that he was murdered. The war afterwards went 
entirely against the King of England, who in the course 
of two years lost the greater part of his continental 
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possessions. During this period he drew upon himself 
the hostility of the Roman pontiff by insisting on his 
right to appoint the Archbishop of Canterbury, that see 
being then vacant. The pope excommunicated him and 
laid the kingdom under an interdict, (1208.) John, how- 
ever, paid no attention to the thunders of the Vatican, 
but imprisoned or banished the bishops and clergy who 
obeyed the pope’s orders. Meanwhile he reduced Lle- 
wellyn, a Welsh prince, to subjection, and suppressed a 
rebellion in Ireland. Finally the pope, having formally 
deposed him and absolved his subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, instigated the French king to invade Eng- 
land. John, perceiving his danger, made an abject sub- 
mission to the papal legate, and resigned to him the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, (1213.) Philip was 
then forbidden to prosecute his enterprise. For a long 
time John’s tyranny had excited the hatred of his barons. 
This was increased by Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who, presenting them with the charter of Henry I., 
exhorted them to obtain the liberties therein granted. A 
numerous body of barons solemnly swore to regain their 
rights or to levy an unceasing war on the king. King 
John, being supported by the pope, scornfully refused to 
make any concessions to the barons, who raised a power- 
ful force and marched to London, where the citizens 
gladly received them. On the 15th of June, 1215, John 
consented to grant all that they required, and signed at 
Runnymede the famous Magna Charta. Scarcely had 
he done this before he induced the pope to absolve him 
from these obligations and to excommunicate several 
of his opponents. He also brought into England large 
bodies of foreign troops, and gained several victories 
over the barons. The latter then chose Louis, Dauphin 
of France, as their king. This prince landed at Sand- 
wich in May, 1216. John would probably have been 
successful, (for dissensions were already breaking out in 
the camp of Louis,) had he not been carried off by a 
fever in October of that year. John has left one of the 
darkest names in the history of the English kings. He 
was extremely cruel, fickle, and licentious, without a 
redeeming virtue. He had, by his queen Isabella, five 
children, the eldest of whom succeeded him as Henry 
III. The second, Richard, was elected King of the 
Romans in 1257. 

See Hume, “History of England;’? Haram, ‘ Constitutional 
History of England ;”? JosepH BErtincTon, ‘‘ History of Henry II. 
and of Richard I, and John, his Sons,’’ 1790; LinGarp, “‘ History 
of England.” 

John [Fr. JEAN, zhén] I.,a posthumous son of Louis 
X., King of France, was born in 1316. Though he lived 
but eight days, he is recorded among the French mon- 
archs. 

See N. p—E MonmerQue, “‘Dissertation historique sur Jean I, 
Roi de France,” 1844. 

John (Jean) IL, surnamed LE Bon, ascended the 
throne of France upon the death of his father, Philip 
of Valois, in 1350. Charles, King of Navarre, having ac- 
cepted an invitation to meet John at Rouen, was there 
imprisoned, and several of his lords put to death. The 
people of Navarre applied to England for assistance, and 
Edward the Black Prince invaded France at the head ofan 
army. John marched against him with 60,000 men, was 
defeated and made prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, fought 
in 1356, and conducted to London, where he was received 
with great honour by Edward III. While he remained 
in England a civil war broke out in France with the peas- 
antry, known in history by the name of “ La Jacquerie.” 
In this revolt the castles of the nobility were plundered 
and burnt and the inmates massacred. ‘These ravages 
continued for two years, until the dauphin, assisted by 
several powerful lords, defeated the peasants, putting 
thousands of them to the sword. In 1360, peace having 
been concluded between France and England, John re- 
turned to his capital ; but, finding much opposition made 
by the nobles to the conditions of the treaty, he again 
visited England, to confer with King Edward. He was 
soon after taken ill, and died in London in 1364. 

See Sismonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;’? FRroissartT, ‘ Chroni- 
cles ;?’ Micuecet, ‘‘ Histoire de France ;’? Henri Martin, “ His- 
toire de France.” 

John I. or NAVARRE. 

John ITI. or NAVARRE. 


See JoHN II. oF FRANCE. 
See JOHN IJ. or ARAGON, 


John III. or Navarre, or Jean d’Albret, zhan 
dal/bra’, began to reign in 1494. In 1512 Ferdinand 
the Catholic invaded Navarre and drove John from the 
throne. Died in 1516. 

John I, King of Poland, a son of Casimir IV., was 
born in 1459, and succeeded his father in 1492. He 
waged war against the Tartars and Turks. Died in rsor. 

John II. or PoLanp. Seé Casimir V. 

John IIT. or PoLanp. See SOBIESKI. 

John [ Port. JoAo or JoaM, zho-6wn’|I., surnamed THE 
Great, King of Portugal, the natural son of Peter L., 
was born in 1357. On the death of his brother Ferdi- 
nand, in 1385, he assumed the regal power in opposition 
to the rights of Ferdinand’s daughter Beatrix, who had 
married John I., King of Castile. This led to a war with 
Spain, in which the Portuguese monarch gained several 
important victories and firmly established his power. He 
subsequently carried on a successful war against the 
Moors of Africa. During his reign the Portuguese com- 
menced those maritime expeditions which soon after 
rendered them so celebrated. Under the comman.1 of 
his son, Prince Henry, they discovered Madeira, the 
Canaries, the Azores, and several places on the western 
coast of Africa, Died in 1433. ; 

See La Crkpg, ‘‘ Histoire générale de Portugal; FERNANDO 
Lopez, ‘‘Chronica del Rey Joao I.,”’ 3 vols., 1644; MANoEL Mon- 
TEIRO, “‘ Joannes Portugaliz Reges,’’ 1742. 

John (Joao) II, King of Portugal, surnamed THE 
PERFECYr, son of Alfonso V., was born in 1455, and 
ascended the throne in 1481. At the age of sixteen 
years he fought against the African Moors and took Ar- 
zile and Tangiers, and five years Jater gained the battle 
of Toro over the Castilians. Soon after his coronation 
he quelled a powerful conspiracy formed against him 
by his nobles. He encouraged the spirit of enterprise 
among the Portuguese, and fitted out a squadron destined 
for the East Indies and the Eastern Seas. Died in 1495. 

See VasconcELtos, ‘‘ Vida y Acciones del Rey Don Juan II.,” 
1639, (translated into French, 1641;) DamiAo pe Goss, ‘‘ Chronica 
do Principe Dom Jo&io Rey,” etc., 1567; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”” 

John (Joao) III, King of Portugal, born in 1502, 
succeeded his father, Emanuel the Great, in 1521. In 
1524 he married Catherine of Austria, to whose brother, 
Charles V., he gave his sister Isabella in marriage. He 
colonized Brazil, and sent to the Eastern Seas a fleet, 
by which Japan was discovered. He established the 
Inquisition in Portugal and its colonies. Died in 1557. 

John (Joao) IV., surnamed ‘tHE FORTUNATE, chief 
of the dynasty of Braganza, was born in 1604. He threw 
off the authority of Spain, to which Portugal had been 
subjected since the days of Philip II., and became king 
in 1640, He enacted many wise and beneficial laws, and 
died, greatly regretted by the nation, in 1656. 

See VErTOT, ‘‘ Histoire des Révolutions de Portugal,”’ 1689. 

John (Jodo) V., King of Portugal, born in 1689, suc- 
ceeded his father, Peter II., in 1707. He joined the allies 
against France and Spain about 1702. After the peace 
of Utrecht (1713) he devoted his time to the encourage- 
ment of education and commerce. Died in 1750. 

See ‘‘ Vida, Successos e Fallecimento do Rey Joao V.,”? Lisbon, 
1750; FERDINAND DEnIs, “ Portugal.’’ 

John (Joao) VI. of Portugal, was born in 1769, and 
was appointed Regent of Portugal in 1793 on account of 
the derangement of his mother, Maria I., who was then 
queen-regnant. In 1807, when the French invaded 
Portugal, he sailed to Brazil, where he received the title 
of emperor. He returned in 1821, soon after which the 
Brazilians revolted and declared themselves independent. 
Died in 1826. 

See “‘ Histoire de Jean VI, Roi de Portugal,” 1827; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

John, KING oF SCOTLAND. 

John or Russta. See Ivan. 

John (Johan, yo’/han) I, King of Sweden, the last 
of the dynasty of Sverker, succeeded Eric in 1216. He 
was very active in establishing Christianity. Died in 1222. 

John II. or SWEDEN. See JOHN I. oF DENMARK. 

John IIL, King of Sweden, the second son of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, was born in 1537. He married Catherine 
Jagelion, daughter of Sigismund, King of Poland. In 
1560 he visited England, to negotiate a marriage between 


See BALIOL. 
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his elder brother Eric and Queen Elizabeth, in which he 
was unsuccessful. In 1568 he deposed Eric and ascended 
the throne in his stead. Influenced by his queen, he 
attempted to re-establish the Catholic religion, but was 
effectually resisted by his brother Charles, Duke of 
Sudermania, at the head of the Protestants. Died 
in 1592. 

John (Jean) I, Duke of Bretagne, was born in 1217. 
Having attempted to check the papal encroachments, 
the pope excommunicated him, and he was obliged to 
go to Rome to obtain absolution. Died in 1284. 

John II, son of the preceding, was born in 1239. He 
married Beatrix, daughter of Henry III. of England, 
from whom he received the title of Count of Richemont. 
He was also made a peer of France by Philippe le Bel. 
He was killed at the ordination of Clement V. at Lyons 
by the falling of a wall. 

John III, Duke of Bretagne, surnamed THE GOOD, 
succeeded his father, Arthur II., in 1312. He is said 
to have been a just and benevolent prince. Died in 
1341. 

John IV., Duke of Bretagne, known as JEAN DE 
MonvFort, half-brother of the preceding, was born in 
1293. John (Jean) III., having no children, willed the 
dukedom to Charles de Blois ; but Jean de Montfort, re- 
garded by many as the legitimate heir, soon reduced all 
the towns and provinces to his subjection, and went to 
England to render homage to King Edward for his estates. 
On his return he was summoned before the court of peers 
to prove his claims to Bretagne. The peers decided 
against him, and he raised an army to defend his rights, 
but was shortly after taken prisoner by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy and confined in the tower of Louvre at Paris. 
In the mean time the war was carried on with energy 
by his duchess, Jeanne of Flanders. At the expiration 
of nearly four years, John escaped, disguised as a mer- 
chant. He died soon after, in 1345. 

See Daru, “‘ Histoire de Bretagne.” 


John (Jean) V., (or John IV,, according to some 
authorities) Duke of Bretagne, born in 1338, was a 
son of the preceding. He married Mary, a daughter 
of Edward III. of England. By a decisive victory over 
his competitor, Charles de Blois, at Auray, in 1364, he 
obtained possession of Bretagne. He afterwards fought 
for the English against the French, who drove him out 
of Bretagne about 1374; but he was soon restored. Died 
in 1399. 

See Srsmonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

John (Jean) VI, son of the preceding, became Duke 
of Bretagne in 1399, when he was ten years of age. He 
carried on a war against the Count of Penthiévre and 
the Duke of Burgundy, and afterwards joined the Eng- 
lish under the Duke of Bedford against France. Died 
in 1443. 

See D’ArGcENTRE, ‘‘ Histoire de Bretagne,’’ etc. 

John, surnamed THE FEARLESS, [Fr. JEAN SANS PEUR, 
zhON séN puR,| Duke of Burgundy, born at Dijon in 
1371, was the eldest son of Philip the Bold. At the age 
of twenty-five he assisted Sigismund, King of Hungary, 
against the Turks, by whom he was made prisoner at the 
battle of Nicopolis. When taken before the Sultan Baya- 
zeed, (Bajazet,) he evinced so much courage that that 
Sovereign gave him his liberty and the surname of SANS 
PEuR, (the “Fearless.”) After his return to France he 
was engaged in fighting the English and in political in- 
trigues at the French court. He was appointed guardian 
of the dauphin of France in 1406. He caused the assas- 
sination of his rival, the Duke of Orléans, in 1407, and 
obtained pate unlimited power in the kingdom. : He 
was murdered in 1419, at the instigation : i 
son of Charles VI. ee % ee 
Se ee, | Histait des Ducs de Bourgogne ;”? Micur- 

John, [Ger. JOHANN, yo’hn,] surnamed THE Con- 
STANT, a son of the Elector Ernest, was born in 1467 
and became Elector of Saxony in 1525. He was a zealous 
defender of the Protestant faith, and in 1530 caused the 
Confession of Augsburg to be proclaimed in the Diet 
assembled at that city. Died in 1532. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 
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John [Lat. Jouan/Nes; Fr. JEAN, zhén; It. Gro- 
VANNI, jo-van’nee| I, a native of Tuscany, was raised to 
the Roman see upon the death of Hormisdas, in 523. 
He was sent on an embassy to Constantinople by King 
Theodoric to obtain toleration for the Arians; and on 
his return, having displeased that monarch, he was 
thrown into prison, where he died in 526. 

John II, surnamed MeERrcurIus, was a native of 
Rome, and succeeded Boniface II. in 532 or 533. Died 
in 535. 

John III, a native of Rome, succeeded Pelagius I. 
in 560. Died about 573, and was succeeded by Bene- 
dict I. 

John IV., a Dalmatian, succeeded Severinus in 640. 
He condemned the doctrines of the Monothelites and the 
edict of the emperor Heraclius, called “ The Exposition 
of Faith,” which was issued in their defence. Died in 
642, and was succeeded by Theodorus. 

John V., a native of Antioch, in Syria, was chosen 
pope on the death of, Benedict II., in 685, and died in 
687. . Conon succeeded him. 

John VI, a Greek, succeeded Sergius I. in 701. During 
his pontificate Wilfred, Archbishop of York, was tried 
and acquitted of the charges preferred by the English 
clergy. Died in 705. 

John VII, a native of Greece, was elected successor 
< the preceding. Died in 707. Sisinnius succeeded 
him. 

John VIII, (called John IX. by those who admit the 
truth of Pope Joan’s history,) was a native of Rome, and 
succeeded Adrian II. in 872.. He crowned the emperor 
Charles the Bald, and afterwards Charles le Gros. He 
confirmed Phocius Patriarch of Constantinople. In 878 
the Saracens invaded Italy and compelled him to pay 
tribute. Died in 882. He was succeeded by Martin II. 

See ARTAUD DE Mon Tor, ‘‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

John IX., an Italian, became pope in 898, after the 
death of Theodore II. Died about goo. 

John X. was elected in 915, through the influence of his 
mistress Theodora, as successor to Lando. He crowned 
Berengarius as emperor. Subsequently, with the assist- 
ance of this sovereign, he marched against the Saracens, 
who had invaded Italy, defeated them, and drove them 
from the country. At this time Guido, Duke of Tus- 
cany, with his wife, the infamous Marozia, possessed 
great power in Rome. John, having offended them, was 
seized in his palace by their soldiers and put in prison, 
where he is said to have been killed in 928. 

John XI, elected pope in 931, was the son of Maro- 
zia, as some suppose, by Pope Sergius III. Alberico, 
another son of Marozia, raised a revolt against his 
mother, whom he imprisoned with John in the castle 
of Sant’? Angelo. The latter died about 936, and was 
succeeded by Leo VII. 

John XII, son of Alberico, was elected successor to 
Agapetus II. in 956, when he was but eighteen years old. 
He changed his name from Octavianus. Four years 
later he crowned Otho I. Emperor of Germany and 
King of Italy. Subsequently he became so notorious for 
his oppression and licentiousness that Otho returned to 
Rome in 963 and causéd John to be deposed and Leo 
VIII. to be chosen in his place. But, as soon as Otho 
left Italy, John entered Rome at the head of a powerful 
party, drove out Leo, and committed great atrocities. 
He died in 964. One of his mistresses, named Joan, 
exercised much influence at Rome during his pontificate ; 
and it has been suggested that this may have given rise 
to the story of “ Pope Joan.” 

See Barontus, ‘‘ Annales.” 

John XIII, Bishop of Narni, was raised to the papal 
see in 965 by the influence of the emperor Otho I. The 
Romans, however, being opposed to this election, im- 
prisoned John. Otho marched to Rome, liberated him, 
and hanged several of his opponents. John crowned 
Otho II., son of Otho I., as emperor. Died in 972, and 
was succeeded by Benedict VI. 

John XIV,, Bishop of Pavia, was raised to the papal 
see, as successor to Benedict VII., about 984. Aftera 
pontificate of nine months, he was deposed by Boniface 
VII. and put in prison, where he is supposed to have 
been poisoned in 985, 
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John XV., elected successor to John XIV., died a few 
days after. By some he is left out of the order of popes. 

John XVI, a native of Rome, became pope about 
986. During his pontificate, a patrician, named Cres- 
centius, caused great disturbances and drove the pope 
from Rome. He was, however, reinstated in his au- 
thority by the emperor Otho. Died in 996, and was 
succeeded by Gregory V. 

John XVII. whose previous name was PHILAGA- 
THIUS, a native of Calabria, and Bishop of Piacenza, was 
chosen pope in 997 by the faction of Crescentius, in op- 
position to Gregory V. Otho III., espousing the cause 
of the latter, executed Crescentius with his adherents, 
and imprisoned John after having horribly mutilated him. 

John XVIII. was elected successor to Sylvester II. 
in 1003, and died four months afterwards, 

John XIX, elected pope in 1004. He sent Saint 
Bruno to preach Christianity to the Russians, and healed 
the schism between the Churches of Rome and Constan- 
tinople. Died in 1009, and was succeeded by Sergius IV. 

John XX, previously named ROMANUS, was the son 
of Count Gregory of Tuscany, and brother of Benedict 
VIIL., whom he succeeded in 1024. In 1027 he crowned 
Conrad as emperor. He died in 1033 or 1034, and was 
succeeded by Benedict IX. 

John XXII, born in Lisbon, was elected successor to 
Adrian V. about 1276. He died after a pontificate of a 
few months. Nicholas ILI. succeeded him. 

John XXII, a native of Cahors, in France, and pre- 
viously known as JACQUES D’EUSE, or JAMES OF Ossa, 
was chosen to succeed Clement V. in 1316. He was 
consecrated at Lyons, and made his residence at Avignon, 
At this period there was a competition for the throne of 
Germany between Louis of Bavaria and Frederick of 
Austria. John, who declared that he had the right to 
appoint the emperor, excommunicated Louis in 1324 or 
1327, and advanced the claims of Robert, King of Naples. 
This led to a long war in Italy between the Guelphs, 
who were allies of Robert, and the Ghibelines, who were 
assisted by the troops of Louis. At first the Guelphs had 
the advantage ; but their opponents soon gained ground, 
and in 1327 Louis visited Italy and received the iron 
crown of Milan. At Rome the Bishops of Venice and 
Aleria crowned him emperor, after which he deposed 
John and appointed Peter de Corvara in his place, with 
the name of Nicholas V. After the return of Louis to 
Germany the Guelphs began to obtain the ascendency. 
John died at Avignon in 1334. He possessed extraor- 
dinary abilities, was devoted to study, and wrote some 
medical treatises. His avarice, however, was the most 
prominent trait in his character; and to him is attributed 
the introduction of the Annates, or First-Fruits. He left, 
besides his jewels, eighteen millions of golden florins in 


his coffers, 

See Arraup DE MonTor, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes ;”’ 
Pratina, ‘‘ Historia de Vitis Pontificum Romanorum ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 


John XXIII, (or XXII, according to some authori- 
ties,) (Cardinal Cossa,) a Neapolitan, was elected as suc- 
cessor to Alexander V. in 1410, during a schism of the 
Church. His title was disputed by two rivals, Benedict 
XIII. and Gregory XII. He was a man of depraved 
morals and of insatiable cupidity. A quarrel between 
John and Ladislaus of Naples resulted in the expulsion 
of the former from Rome. John applied for support 
to the emperor Sigismund, who convoked at Constance 
in 1414 a general council. This council (at which John 
was present) required him to abdicate the popedom. 
He pretended to comply, but left Constance disguised, 
and fled towards Rome with the intention to resist the 
decree of the council. He was quickly arrested and 
brought back to Constance, where he was convicted of 
many heinous offences, and formally deposed, in 1415. 
He was confined in prison about three years. He died 
at Florence in 1419. 

See Ranke, ‘‘History of the Popes; Arrerz, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Papes,” 1776; TH. DE Niem, “ Historia de Vita Joannis XXIII.,” 
1620. 

John, (Juan,) Don, or AusrriA, one of the most cele- 
brated military and naval commanders of the sixteenth 
century, was the natural son of the emperor Charles V. 
and Barbara Blomberg, a native of Germany. He was 
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born at Ratisbon in 1546, and passed as the son of a 
Spanish nobleman named Quixada, by whom he was 
educated. Charles V. on his death-bed recommended 
him to the protection of Philip II., who soon after ac- 
knowledged John as his brother and made appropria- 
tions which enabled him to live in princely state. At 
the age of twenty-two he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces sent against the Moriscoes of Granada, 
whom he vanquished in several battles and finally re- 
duced to complete subjection. In 1571, war having been 
declared between Philip II. and the Sultan, Don John 
was appointed generalissimo of the combined fleets of 
Spain and Italy. He sailed from Messina in the middle 
of September with two hundred and fifty ships of war 
and about fifty thousand men, and on the 7th of October 
encountered the Turkish fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto, 
where he gained one of the greatest naval vic.ories of 
which history makes mention. Soon after the battle 
of Lepanto he received an embassy from the Greeks of 
Albania and Macedonia, requesting him to assist them 
against the Turks and to receive the sovereiguty of their 
countries. Don John was prevented from accepting the 
offer by Philip, who, jealous of his brother’s reputation, 
refused the assistance necessary for the enterprise. Don 
John, in a subsequent expedition against Africa, took 
Tunis, Biserta, and several other important places. He 
was appointed in 1576 Governor of the Netherlands, 
which were then ina state of rebellion. Heat first used 
conciliatory measures; but the States, suspecting him 
of duplicity, declined his overtures and prepared for war. 
Don John soon after took Namur by stratagem, and on 
the 1st of January, 1578, gained the decisive victory of 
Gemblours. He afterwards reduced Louvain, Nivelle, 
and other towns belonging to the insurgents. While 
thus actively engaged, in October, 1578, he was seized 
with an illness which carried him to the grave. Strong 
suspicions were entertained by many that he was poisoned, 

See L. vAN DER Hammsn, “‘ Vida de Don Juan,” 1627; BrRusi# 
DE MonTPLEINCHAMP, “‘ Vie de Don Juan d’ Autriche,”’ 1690 ; ALEXIS 
Dumesnit, ‘* Vie de Don Juan d’Autriche,’”’ 1827; Mor ey, “‘ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” vol. ili. part v. chaps. iv. ; Prescorr, 
“History of Philip II.,”? vol. ii.3 J. P. Lyser, “‘ Erzherzog Johann, 
der Freund des Volkes,”’ 1848; SCHNEIDEWIND, ‘‘ Leben des Erz- 
herzogs Johann von Oesterreich,”’ etc., 1849; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,”’ 1848. 

John or Johann, (NEPOMUK Marta JOSsEPH,) born in 
18o0r, succeeded his brother Frederick Augustus as King 
of Saxony in 1854. He was distinguished for great virtues 
as aruler, and for his literary attainments, and published 
a translation of Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” He was an 
ally of Austria in the war against Prussia in 1866. 

John or BAYEvx, [Fr. JEAN DE BAYEvx, zhén deh 
ba’yuh’,] a haughty and violent French prelate. He 
became Archbishop of Rouen in 1070. Died in 10709. 

John oF BRIENNE, [Fr. JEAN DE BRIENNE, zh6n deh 
bre’én’,| King of Jerusalem, and Regent of Constanti- 
nople, was born in France. He assisted in the taking 
of Jerusalem in 1204, and in 1218, at the head of a Latin 
army, he took Damietta. In 1226 he was compelled to 
resign Jerusalem to the emperor Frederick II. Three 
years later he was elected, by the French barons in the 
East, Regent of Constantinople, which he bravely de- 
fended against the Greek emperor John Ducas. Died 
In 1237. 

John or BruGEs. See Eyck, (JOHN VAN.) 

John orf CAPPADOCIA, a theologian, became Patriarch 
of Constantinople about 518. He co-operated with the 
pope Hormisdas in the restoration of union between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, Died in 520. 

Jobn II. or Cappapocia became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople about 582 A.p. Died in 596. 

John, surnamed CLIMACuS or CLIMACHUS. 
CLIMACUS. 

John or Gis’caLa or GISCHALA, a Jewish captain, 
was an enemy of Josephus the historian. He was the 
chief of one of the factions of zealots and outlaws that 
fought against each other and against the Romans in Je- 
rusalem while that city was besieged by Titus, in 70 A.D. 
On the capture of the city he was imprisoned for life. 

John or LUXEMBURG, surnamed THE BLIND, son of 
the emperor Henry VII., was born in 1295. In 1309 
he was elected King of Bohemia, and in 1322 he con- 
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quered Silesia. In 1331 he formed a league with Louis 
of Bavaria, Emperor of Germany, against Pope John 
XXII., and entered Italy. The pope then offered to 
recognize him as King of Italy. The emperor, in order 
to prevent this, invaded Bohemia. John left the com- 
mand of his army in Italy to his son, returned to Bo- 
hemia, and drove out Louis. He was soon after attacked 
with a disease in his eyes, which produced blindness, 
but did not in the least affect his spirit of enterprise. 
He invaded Poland, reduced it to subjection, and formed 
an alliance with Philip of France against the English. 
He was mortally wounded at the battle of Crécy, in 1346, 
after having performed great feats of valour. 

See Froissart, “Chronicles ;’? Srsmonp1, “ Histoire des Fran- 
gals. 

John oF RAGusA, a learned Romish prelate, was in 
1426 sent by Martin V. to the Council of Bale, over which 
he presided in 1431. He distinguished himself by his 
controversies with the followers of Huss. 

John oF SArisBurRY, a learned scholastic philosopher 
and writer, born at Salisbury about 1120. He entered 
the service of Thomas a Becket, and became his secre- 
tary. In 1176 he was appointed Bishop of Chartres. 
He wrote, besides other valuable works, ‘‘ Polycraticus 
de Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum,” which 
is a satire on the follies of courtiers, etc., and a “ Life 
of Thomas a Becket.” Died in 1180. His works were 
published by J. A. Giles, Oxford, (5 vols., 1848.) 

See “ Gallia Christiana,’’ tome viii. ; B. Haur#au, ‘‘ De la Philo- 
sophie scholastique ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

John oF SEVILLE or Dr Luna, a learned Jewish 
convert of the twelfth century. He translated into Span- 
ish many valuable Arabic works. 

John or SuABIA, surnamed THE PARRICIDE, born 
in 1289, was a nephew of the emperor Albert I. The 
latter, having withheld from him his hereditary domains, 
was murdered by John and a band of conspirators. 

See Brantémg, “‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”’ 


John or UDINE. See GIOVANNI. 

John (Johann) Baptist, (JosrePpH FABIAN SEBAS- 
TIAN,) Archduke of Austria, born in 1782, was a son of 
Leopold II. He succeeded Kray in 1800 as commander 
of the Austrian army, and was defeated by General 
Moreau at Hohenlinden, in December of that year. In 
the campaign of 1809 he directed the operations in the 
Tyrol, and gained a victory over the viceroy Eugene. In 
June, 1848, he was elected Vicar of the German empire 
by the Parliament at Frankfort. He resigned that office 
in December, 1849. Died in 1859. 

John Cas/i-mir, [Ger. JOHANN Casimir, yo’han 
k4/ze-mir,| Count Palatine, born in 1543, was the second 
son of the Elector-Palatine Frederick III. He was a 
zealous Calvinist, and in 1568 raised an army with which 
he invaded Lorraine to aid the French Huguenots. In 
1575 he again entered France, as the ally of the Prince 
of Condé. His court at Neustadt became the centre 
of the Calvinist policy. After the death of his father, 
John Casimir was the political chief of the Reformers. 
Died in 1592. 


See DE Tuov, “ Histoire Universelle 2” DANIEL Parens, ‘‘ His- 
toria Palatina 7? F. Junius, ‘‘Ecloga in Obitum Joannis Casimiri,”’ 
1592; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’? 

John Comnenus. See CaLo-JOANNES. 

John Damascenus. See DAMASCENUS. 

John Frederick [Ger. JouaNN FRIEDRICH, yo’/han 
freed’rik] I. of Saxony, surnamed tHe MAGNANIMOUS, 
was a son of the Elector John the Constant, whom he 
succeeded in 1532. Having joined the Protestant League 
of Schmalkalden, he was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Miihlberg, but was released through the intervention of 
his cousin, Maurice of Saxony. Died in 1554. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” 
Sacirrarius, “ Historia Joannis Friderici Electoris,” ete 
Buper, ‘Nachricht von der Kurfiirst Johann Frie 
sen,’ 1755. 

John Frederick IL, Duke of Saxony, and a son of 
the preceding, was born in 1529. He began to reign 
in 1554. Died in 1595. i 

John George [Ger. JOHANN GrorG, yo’han ga’orG| 
I, Elector of Saxony, born in 1585, began to reign in 
1611. During the Thirty Years’ war his course was 
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vacillating, alternately favouring the cause of the emperor 
and of the Protestant allies. In 1635 he made a disad- 
vantageous peace with Ferdinand II. Died in 1656. 

See Kart Aucust Mivter, “ Kurfiirst Johann Georg L., seine 
Familie,’? etc., 1838; SEELIGMANN, “ Dissertatio de Vita Joannis 
Georgii I.,”? 1676. 

John George IIL, Elector of Saxony, born in 1613, 
began to reign in 1656, and distinguished himself as a 
legislator. Died in 1680. 


See Stockmann, “Programma: Elector Joannes Georgius II. 
Saxoniz et Lusatiz Legislator,’’ 1789. 


John of Antioch, or John the Scholastic, [Lat. 
JoHAN/NES ANTIOCHE/NUS, or JOHAN’NES SCHOLAS/TT- 
cus; Fr. JEAN D’ANTIOCHE, zh6N d6n’te-osh’,] a Greek 
canonist, born at Antioch, became Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in 565 A.D. He published a collection of canons. 
Died in 578. (See MALALA.) 

John of Bologna. See BoLoGNa. 

John of Damascus. See DAMASCENUS. 

John of Gaunt or Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, a 
younger son of Edward III. of England, was born in 
1340. He served under his brother Edward the Black 
Prince in the French wars, where he gained great dis- 
tinction for his skill and bravery. He married Constance, 
a natural daughter of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile 
and Leon, and, on the death of that monarch, laid claim 
to the sovereignty of those kingdoms, but was defeated by 
Henry of Trastamara. He subsequently gave his daughter 
in marriage to the heir-apparent of the crowns of Castile 
and Leon, upon which he resigned his own claims. His 
third wife was a sister-in-law of the poet Chaucer, to 
whom he proved a liberal patron. Died in 1399. His 
son, surnamed Bolingbroke, afterwards ascended the 
throne of England, with the title of Henry IV. 

John of Leyden, sometimes called Johann Bock- 
elson or Beccold, a notorious fanatic, born at Leyden 
in 1510. Having joined the Anabaptists, he associated 
himself with Matthys, and with his followers took pos- 
session of the city of Miinster. After committing the 
greatest excesses and cruelties, he was taken prisoner 
by the Bishop of Miinster, and executed in 1536. 

See Jocumus, ‘‘Geschichte der Miinsterschen Wiedertaufer ;” 
Rosertson, “ History of Charles V.,” book v.; C. A. VutPpius, 
‘Johann von Leyden,” 1793; J.C. WaLLMANN, ‘‘ Johann von Ley- 
den,” 1844; Exsca und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

John the Baptist, |[Fr. Jean BapristrE, zhén bap’- 
tést?; It. GlovANNI Barrisra, jo-van/nee bit-tis’ta,] 
son of Zacharias, a Jewish priest, and his wife Elisabeth. 
It was foretold of him that he should come in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to prepare the way of the Lord. 
(Luke i. 17.) Our Saviour also said that no prophet 
was greater than John the Baptist. (Luke vii. 28.) He 
began to preach and to baptize in the desert country 
through which the Jordan flowed. It was here that 
Jesus received baptism and was proclaimed by him as 
the promised Messiah. He was subsequently cast into 
prison, and beheaded by the order of Herod. 

See Mark vi. 16-30. 


Johnes, jdnz, ? (THOMAS,) an English scholar and 
bibliomaniac, born at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in 1748. 
He was twice elected a member of Parliament. He 
translated Froissart’s “Chronicle,” and other literary 
works, from the French. Died in 1816. 

John/son, (ALEXANDER B.,) an author and banker, 
born in Gosport, England, in 1786. He settled in Utica, 
New York, in 1801, and engaged in banking operations 
in that town. He devoted his leisure to the study of 
the nature of human knowledge, or ideas irrespective of 
the words by which they are expressed. The results of 
his investigation are his “ Philosophy of Human Know- 
ledge, or a Treatise on Language,” (1828,) a “ Treatise on 
Language, or the Relation which Words bear to Things,” 
(1836,) and other publications on the same subject. His 
“Physiology of the Senses” (1856) was highly com- 
mended by the “ Westminster Review.” He has also 
published a ‘Treatise on Banking.” 

John/son, (ANDREW,) the seventeenth President of 
the United States, was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
in 1808. He learned the trade of a tailor, which he fol- 
lowed for many years at Greenville, Tennessee. He was 
self-educated, and, it is said, never attended any school. 
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In 1828 he was elected alderman, and in 1830 mayor, of 
Greenville. After he had served several terms in the 
legislature of Tennessee, he was elected a member of 
Congress by the Democrats in 1843, and continued in 
that body for ten years. He was chosen Governor of 
Tennessee in 1853, and again in 1855. In 1857 he was 
elected a United States Senator for six years. Having 
taken a decided stand against the disunion movement in 
1860 and 1861, he was appointed Military Governor of 
Tennessee by President Lincoln in 1862. He was elected 
Vice-President of the United States by the Republicans 
in November, 1864, and, on the death of Mr. Lincoln, 
became President in April, 1865. On his accession to 
office he displayed at first a spirit of great severity 
against the rebels, but soon afterwards adopted a line of 
policy in relation to the reconstruction of the seceded 
States which was very favourable to them. His policy, 
which tended to restore the domination of the secession- 
ists and to reduce the freedmen again to many of the 
evils of slavery, was rejected by a majority of Congress ; 
and a violent contest ensued between that body and the 
President, who vetoed numerous acts passed by Con- 
gress for the reconstruction of the Southern States, etc. 
His vetoes, however, were overruled by a majority of 
two-thirds in each House, and the policy of Congress 
prevailed. In the course of a tour from Washington to 
Chicago, in 1866, he made many undignified political 
speeches, which rendered him very unpopular, and in 
the next elections his opponents, the Radicals, obtained 
large and increased majorities. He opposed impartial 
suffrage, recommended repudiation, and co-operated with 
the Democratic party. He pardoned a large number 
of counterfeiters. In August, 1867, he suspended Mr. 
Stanton, secretary of war, and appointed General Grant 
secretary ad interim. The Senate of the United States 
reinstated Mr. Stanton in January, 1868, and President 
Johnson quarrelled with General Grant because he gave 
up the war office to Mr. Stanton. Great excitement was 
produced by the attempt of the President to remove Mr. 
Stanton in February, and he was impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours by a large majority of the 
House of Representatives. Among the crimes charged 
against him was the violation of the “Act regulating 
the Tenure of certain Civil Offices,” by the removal of 
Mr. Stanton without the consent of the Senate. The 
trial before the Senate began about March 13, and ended, 
May 26, in his acquittal. Thirty-five Senators voted that 
he was guilty, and nineteen voted not guilty. Among 
the latter were seven Republicans. 


See “‘ Life of Andrew Johnson,’”? New York, 1866; ‘‘The Trial 
of Andrew Johnson,” (official, ) 3 vols., 1868. 


Johnson, (BEN.) See Jonson, (BEN.) 

Johnson, (CHAPMAN,) an eminent American lawyer, 
born in Virginia in 1779. He began the practice of law 
at Staunton, and rose to the first rank in his profession. 
He served as aide-de-camp to General James Brecken- 
ridge in the second war with Great Britain. Died in 1849. 

John’son, (CHARLES,) an English dramatic writer, 
born in 1679, is mentioned in Pope’s “ Dunciad,” particu- 
larly on account of his obesity. The comedy of the 
“Country Lasses” was the most popular of his plays. 
Died in 1748. 


See Baker, ‘“‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


Johnson, (CUTHBER?T W.,) an English writer on agri- 
culture, born at Bromley, Kent, about 1800. He pub- 
lished “The Farmer’s Encyclopzdia and Dictionary of 
Rural Affairs,” (1842.) 

Johnson, (EASTMAN,) an American painter of por- 
traits and genre, born near Freyburg, Maine. Among 
his works are “The Old Kentucky Home,” ‘“ Savoyard 
Boy,” ‘“‘The Woodsman,” “The Chimney-Corner,” and 
other admirable delineations of common life. 

See TuckEerMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.”’ 


Johnson, (EDWARD,) one of the earliest historians of 
New England, born in Kent, England, about 1600. He 
emigrated to Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1630. Died 
in 1672. His valuable ‘‘ History of New England from 
the English Planting in 1628 till 1652” was published in 
London in 1650, and afterwards in the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections. 
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Johnson, (EDWARD,) an American general, born in 
Kentucky, graduated at West Point in 1838. He com- 
manded a division of Lee’s army at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 
1863, and was taken prisoner at Spottsylvania Court- 
House, May 12, 1864. 

Johnson, (GABRIEL.) See JOHNSTON. 

Johnson, (HrEsrer.) See SWIFT, (JONATHAN.) 

Johnson,(IsAac,) one of the founders of Massachusetts 
colony, came from England with Governor Winthrop in 
1630. Heand three others organized, July 30, the church 
of Boston at Charlestown; but, for the want of good 
water, they removed to Shawmut, now Boston, which 
was settled under Johnson’s supervision. Died in 1630. 

Johnson, (JAMES,) an Irish physician, born about 
1777, practised in London. He published, besides other 
medical works, a “Treatise on the Influence of Tropical 
Climates on European Constitutions,” and “ The Econ- 
omy of Health.” Died in 1845. 

See “Life of Dr. James Johnson,”’ by his son, 1846. 

Johnson, (JOuN,) a learned nonjuring divine, born 
in Kent, England, in 1662. He was the author of “ Holy 
David and his Old English Translation Cleared,” written 
in answer to one of the works of Baxter, ** The Clergy- 
man’s Vade-Mecum,” (1708,) and several other works, 
Died in 1725. 

See Tuomas Brett, “‘ Life of John Johnson,”’ 1748. 

Johnson, (Sir JOHN,) a general, son of Sir William, 
noticed below, was born in 1742. He was a royalist in 
the Revolution, instigated the Indians to fight for the 
king, and conducted several raids from Canada against 
the State of New York. Near the close of last century 
he was appointed Governor of Upper Canada. Died in 
1830. : 

Johnson, (JosErH,) M.D., brother of Judge William 
Johnson, was born in Charleston in 1776. He practised 
as a physician in his native city, and in 1807 was chosen 
president of the Medical Society of South Carolina. He 
took an active part in the literary and political move- 
ments of Charleston, was long mayor of the city, anda 
prominent leader of the party which opposed nullifica- 
tion in 1832-33. He wrote a valuable work entitled “ Tra- 
ditions and Reminiscences of the Revolution,” (1851.) 

Johnson, (MANUEL JOHN,) an English astronomer, 
born about 1805. He was astronomer of the Radcliffe 
Observatory of Oxford, and published ‘“ Astronomical 
Observations,” (13 vols., 1845-55.) Died in 1359. 

Johnson, (Martin,) an English landscape-painter 
and seal-engraver of the time of Charles II. Died 
about 1685. 

Johnson, (MAurIck,) an English lawyer and antiqua- 
rian, born in Lincolnshire. He founded an antiquarian 
society at Spalding, and wrote several commentaries, 
Died in 1755. 

Johnson, (REVERDY,) an American lawyer, son of 
Judge Johnson, was born in Annapolis, Maryland, May 
21, 1796. He studied at Saint John’s College, was 
admitted to the bar in 1815, and followed his profession 
with great success in Baltimore. He has also been 
extensively engaged in cases before the supreme court of 
the United States, In 1845 he was elected by the Whigs 
to the United States Senate. This position he resigned 
in 1849 to accept the attorney-generalship of the United 
States, tendered him by President Taylor. On the death 
of General Taylor, in July, 1850, Mr. Johnson resumed 
his profession in Baltimore. In connection with Thomas 
Harris, he has published seven volumes of reports of 
the Maryland court of appeals, (from 1800 to 1826.) He 
was elected a Senator of the United States for six years, 
(1863-69,) and appointed minister to England in June, 
1868. He negotiated in relation to the Alabama claims 
a convention which the Senate of the United States 
rejected almost unanimously. He was recalled early 
in 1869. 

Johnson, (RICHARD,) a commentator and gramma- 
rian, born in England. Among his works are ‘“ Noctes 
Nottinghamice,” and ‘Grammatical Commentaries.” 
Died in 1721. ! 

Johnson, (RICHARD MENvor,) ninth Vice-President 
of the United States, was born near Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1780. He studied at Transylvania University, and 
practised law with success. Elected a representative 
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to Congress in 1807, he zealously supported the admin- 
istration of President Madison, and was regularly re- 
elected for a period of twelve years. On the breaking 
out of the war of 1812, he raised and commanded a 
regiment of mounted riflemen on the Indian frontier. In 
1813 he again took the field, and contributed greatly to 
Harrison’s victory of the Thames, (October 5, 1813.) 
The Indian chief Tecumseh, who fell in this battle, is 
generally believed to have been killed by Colonel John- 
son, who was dangerously wounded. In 1819 he was 
transferred to the United States Senate, of which he 
was a member for ten years. He was again returned to 
the House of Representatives in 1829, and was regularly 
re-elected till chosen Vice-President in 1837, Van Buren 
being the President. None of the candidates for Vice- 
J'resident having on that occasion received a majority 
of votes in the electoral college, Colonel Johnson was 
elected by the United States Senate. He was again 
the candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with 
Van Buren in 1840, but was defeated. Died in 1850. 

Johnson, (RICHARD W.,) an American general, born 
in Kentucky about 1827, graduated at West Point in 
1849. He commanded a division at the battle of Stone 
River, December 31, 1862-January 2, 1863, and at Chick- 
amauga, September 19 and 20, 1863. He served under 
General Sherman in Georgia in May, 1864. 

John/son, (SAMUEL,) an English divine, memorable 
for his undaunted support of the Protestant cause, was 
born in Staffordshire in 1649. Soon aftef he had taken 
orders he removed to London. He became an earnest 
advocate of the bill of exclusion against James, Duke 
of York, and published a tract entitled “Julian the 
Apostate,” (1682,) in which he refuted the arguments in 
favour of passive obedience. For writing this article he 
was tried and imprisoned ; but during his confinement he 
issued several treatises against popery. In 1686 he wrote 
“An Humble and Hearty Address to all the English 
Protestants in the Present Army.” For the production 
of this essay he was sentenced to stand three times in 
the pillory, to pay a fine of five hundred marks, and to 
be publicly whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. He bore 
all these sufferings with great firmness. He subsequently 
wrote in favour of the Revolution, and also of William 
of Orange, on whose accession he was rewarded with 
a present of £1000 and an annuity of £300. Died in 
1703. 

Johnson, (SAMUEL,) an eccentric English dramatic 
writer, born in Cheshire about 1705. He wrote, besides 
other comedies, “‘ Hurlothrumbo, or the Supernatural.” 
Died in 1773. 

See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.” 

_ Johnson, (SAMUEL,) one of the most eminent Eng- 
lish writers of the eighteenth century, a son of Michael 
Johnson, a bookseller, was born at Lichfield, September 
18, 1709. He commenced his studies in his native town, 
and subsequently continued them at a school in Stour- 
bridge. In 1728 he entered Pembroke College, Oxford. 
From boyhood he had been afflicted with the scrofula, 
which greatly impaired his eyesight and weakened his 
constitution. To this may be attributed the natural in- 
dolence which he never fully succeeded in overcoming. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, he acquired such stores 
of knowledge that, when he was examined at Oxford, 
one of the officers pronounced him to be the best pre- 
pared among all those who had entered since his re- 
membrance, Three years afterwards he was under the 
necessity of leaving college, on account of the narrowness 
of his resources. ‘The same year, his father dying under 
pecuniary embarrassments, he obtained employment as 
usher to a school in Market-Bosworth. The duties of 
this office, however, soon became so irksome that he 
threw it up and removed to Birmingham, where he had 
made an engagement to contribute to a newspaper. It 
was there, also, that he produced his first book, an 
abridged translation from the French of “ Father Lobos’ 
Voyage into Abyssinia,” for which he received-the small 
compensation of five guineas. In 1736 he married Mrs, 
Porter, the widow of a mercer. This lady is described 
as being nearly twice his age, and as having vulgar 
‘manners, a loud voice, and florid complexion. Johnson 
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Not long after, he attempted to establish an academy at 
Edial Hall, where he obtained only three pupils, one of 
whom was David Garrick. In 1737 he went to London, 
accompanied by Garrick. In a short time he produced, 
in imitation of the third Satire of Juvenal, a poem on 
London, which attracted great attention. Pope remarked 
“that the author, whoever he was, would not be long 
concealed.” It was in the metropolis that Johnson 
formed a friendship for the poet Savage, with whom he 
frequently walked the streets at night because they were 
too poor to procure lodgings. In 1740 he wrote the 
parliamentary speeches for the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
and in 1744 published the “Life of Richard Savage.” 
Three years Jater he commenced his English Dictionary. 
In March, 1749, the first number of the * Rambler” was 
issued. Johnson continued this periodical until his wife’s 
death, in 1752, which affected his mind so deeply that he 
suspended many of his literary labours. In 1762 George 
IIL. granted him a pension of £300 per annum; and 
from that time he was enabled to live in ease and inde- 
pendence. He became a member of the famous literary 
club to which Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, and many 
other celebrated men belonged. He received the degree 
of LL.D. in 1765 from the University of Dublin, but did 
not assume the title until several years later, when the 
same honour was conferred on him by the University of 
Oxford. He was also treated with marked attention by 
the king, to whom he was introduced at the library in 
Buckingham House. In 1773 he made an excursion to 
the Western Islands of Scotland, of which he wrote 
an account, and two years later visited Paris. In 1781 
he finished the “Lives of the British Poets,” the last of 
his literary works. He died in 1784, from the effects 
of dropsy and asthma. 

Jobnson’s intellect was incisive, comprehensive, and 
profound; and, when free from the influence of prejudice 
or passion, his judgments are, generally speaking, re- 
markably just. He seemed to seize, instantaneously and 
without effort, the essential features of the subject under 
discussion, and his decisions are often expressed with a 
clearness and force that make a vivid and indelibie im- 
pression upon the minds of his readers. He was pre- 
eminently distinguished for his conversational powers ; 
in society he was original, pointed, logical, and fond of 
argument, in which no one but Burke could successfully 
encounter him. Much of the intolerance and ill temper 
which he too often betrayed on such occasions must be 
ascribed to distressing and deep-rooted bodily infirmi- 
ties, which powerfully reacted upon his mind. If his 
disposition was irritable, his heart was essentially kind 
and generous. Few persons, with means so limited as 
his, ever spent more for charitable or benevolent pur- 
poses. ‘He loved the poor,” says Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘as I 
never yet saw any one else love them. . . . He nursed 
whole nests of people in his house, where the lame, the 
blind, the sick, and the sorrowful found a sure retreat.” 
Francis Barber, the servant and friend of Dr. Johnson, 
was originally a Jamaica slave. It is related that John- 
son, on making his will, asked his physician what would 
be a sufficient annuity for a faithful servant. Being told 
that fifty pounds a year would be regarded as adequate 
in the case of a nobleman, “Then,” he said, “I shall 
be zobilissimus; for I mean to leave Frank seventy pounds 
a year.” “That, with all his coarseness and irrita- 
bility,” says Macaulay, (who will scarcely be accused of 
any undue partiality to Johnson,) “he was a man of 
sterling benevolence, has long been acknowledged. But 
how gentle and endearing his deportment could be was 
not known till the ‘ Recollections of Madame D’Arblay ’ 
were published.” Although certainly not wanting ina 
proper respect for dignities, he possessed a true Saxon 
independence of character, of which his well-known letter 
to Lord Chesterfield furnishes a fine illustration. He 
was a sincere and humble believer in the great truths 
of Christianity, which he ably upheld and defended. 

Johnson was great in all the branches of literature to 
which he devoted his attention. Few men have exerted 
so great an influence while living,—an influence which 
will probably be felt far into the future. His poems, 
which are chiefly descriptive and satirical, have been 
greatly admired by some of the most eminent critics. 
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“T have had,” said Sir Walter Scott, “more pleasure 
in reading ‘London’ and the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ 
than any other poetical composition that I can mention.” 
Of the latter Byron remarks, “’Tis a grand poem, all 
the examples and mode of giving them sublime.” His 
romances and plays attracted less attention. He was 
particularly unsuccessful with his female characters. 
Burke aptly remarked that among his dramatis persone 
“all the ladies introduced were Johnsons in petticoats.” 
His excellence in literary criticism lies in his strength, 
perspicuity, and originality of thought. His critical 
observations are generally extremely just (as already 
intimated) when not biased by prejudice. He had not, 
however, that nice discrimination or sensibility requisite 
in order to appreciate poetical beauties of a celicate or 
subtle kind. His most important critical works are the 
“ Preface and Notes to Shakspeare,” and “The Lives 
of the British Poets.” His English Dictionary, upon 
which he bestowed vast labour for several years, is 
probably the most remarkable work of the kind ever 
produced by a single person. His style, precise and 
stately, was much admired and imitated during his 
lifetime ; but at present the prevailing taste in literature 
has pronounced it too artificial and elaborate to be ever 
used as a model. 


See Boswett, ‘‘ Life of Johnson;” review of CrokEr’s edition 
of Boswetv’s “Life of Johnson,” in MacauLay’s ‘‘ Essays ;” 
“* Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,”’ by MapDaME P10zz1, (Mrs. Turate,) 
1786; ANbeERsON, “‘ Life of Johnson,” 1795; ‘HOMAS CARLYLE, 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship;’? Scort’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works; Cary, “Lives of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke 
White ;’? ‘“‘London Quarterly Review” for November, 1831, June, 
1850, April, 1858, and January, 1859; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for 
October, 1831; see, also, the excellent and elaborate article in ALLI- 
BONE’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Johnson, (SAMUEL,) D.D., born in Guilford, Con- 
necticut, in 1696, graduated at Yale in 1714. Having 
become an Episcopalian, he took holy orders in England 
in 1722, and on his return settled at Stratford. He was 
chosen president of King’s College in 1754. This posi- 
tion he resigned in 1763. Died in 1772. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “ System of Morality.” 

Johnson, (THOMAS,) a lieutenant-colonel in the royal 
army, distinguished as a botanist, was born at Selby, 
in Yorkshire. He received from the University of Ox- 
ford the title of M.D. He was mortally wounded at 
the siege of Basinghouse, in 1644. He wrote several 
botanical works. 

Johnson, (THOMAS,) an English scholar, born in 
Oxfordshire, was educated at Cambridge, where in 1692 
he received the degree of M.A. He edited Sophocles, 
(1705,) and other classical works. Died about 1750. 

Johnson, (WALTER RoGERsS,) an American chemist 
and geologist, born in Leominster, Massachusetts, about 
1794. He graduated at Harvard in 1819; and, while 
professor of mechanics, natural philosophy, etc. in the 
Philadelphia High School, he contributed largely by 
lectures and essays towards introducing an improved 
system of common-school education in Pennsylvania. 
He afterwards made important investigations in the 
geology of that State, particularly the coal formations, 
filled for four years (1839-43) the chair of chemistry in 
the Medical University of Pennsylvania, and in 1844 
published, by order of Congress, his ‘Report on the 
Different Varieties of Coal.” Died in 1852. 

Johnson, (WI1LIAm,) judge of the supreme court of 
the United States, was born in Charleston, South Caro- 
Jina, in 1771. He was a brother of Joseph, noticed above. 
He graduated at Princeton, with the highest honours of 
his class, in 1790, rose to distinction at the bar of his 
native State, and was appointed judge by Jefferson in 
1801. He died, while undergoing a surgical operation, 
in New York, in 1834. He published “The Life and 
Correspondence of Major-General Greene,” (2 vols., 
1822. 

TanueeiA! (Sir WiL11AM,) a British military officer, 
born about 1715, was employed in North America, and 
had great influence over the Indians. He commanded 
an expedition sent against Crown Point in 1755, and 
defeated the French and their Indian allies. He wrote 
a short work “On the Customs and Languages of the 
American Indians.” Died in New York in 1774. 

See “ Life and ‘limes of Sir W. Johnson,” by W. L. Strong, 1865. 
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Johnson, (WILLIAM B.,) a Baptist minister, born near 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1782. He presided over 
the Baptist Convention of South Carolina for twenty-five 
years or more. He was the author of several religious 
works. 

Johnson, (WILLIAM SAMUEL,) F.R.S., an eloquent 
American lawyer and scholar, born at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, in 1727, graduated at Yale in 1744. Having 
been sent as a colonial agent to England in 1766, he 
became an acquaintance of the celebrated Dr. Johnson, 
with whom he corresponded for many years. He was 
elected to Congress in 1785, was a member of the con- 
vention which formed the Federal Constitution in 1787, 
and was elected a United States Senator for Connecticut 
in 1789. He was president of Columbia College, New 
York, from 1791 until 1800. Died in 1819. 

Johns/ton, (ALBERT SYDNEY,) an eminent American 
general, born in Mason county, Kentucky, in 1803, 
graduated at West Point in 1826, Having resigned his 
commission in 1834, he enlisted as a private soldier in 
the army of Texas in 1836. He soon became commander- 
in-chief, in place of F. Houston, with whom he fought 
a duel about 1837. He was secretary of war of the 
republic of Texas, 1838-40, and served as colonel ot 
the army of the United States in the Mexican war, 
(1846-47.) In 1849 he was appointed paymaster of the 
army of the United States. Having been raised to the 
rank of colonel, he commanded the expedition sent to 
Utah against the Mormons in 1857. In 1860 he took 
command of the department of the Pacific. He offered 
his services to the secessionists in 1861, and was ap- 
pointed commander of the department of Kentucky 
and ‘Tennessee. He occupied a fortified position at 
Bowling Green in the autumn of 1861. The capture 
of Fort Donelson, February 16, 1862, having rendered 
this position untenable, he moved hastily southward 
into ‘Tennessee, and formed a junction with the army 
of Genera] Beauregard at Corinth. About six weeks 
were spent in this disastrous retreat. He collected a 
force of about 50,000 men at Corinth, and attacked the 
army of General Grant at Shiloh on the 6th of April, 
1862. He was killed about two P.M. on the first day 
of this battle, by a ball, which cut an artery of his leg. 
‘“A. S. Johnston,” says Mr. Greeley, ‘was probably 
the ablest commander at any time engaged in the rebel 
service.” (‘American Conflict.) 

See Life of A. S. Johnston in ‘Southern Generals,’’ (anony- 
mous,) 1865; TENNEY, ‘‘ Military and Naval History of the Rebel- 
lion,’’ 1865. 

Johns’ton, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish painter, born in 
Edinburgh in 1816. His works mostly represent familiar 
scenes of Scottish life, or events in Scottish history. 

Johnston, (ALEXANDER KEITH,) an eminent geog- 
rapher, was born at Kirkhill, in Scotland, in 1804. In 
order to be thoroughly informed upon geography, he 
made himself acquainted with the French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German Janguages. His first important 
work, the ‘National Atlas,” was issued in 1843. In 
1848 he published a valuable “Physical Atlas,” which 
greatly extended the celebrity of its author. He was 
elected a member of the Geographical Societies of Ber- 
lin and Paris, of the Geological Society of London, and 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Of the other works 
of Mr. Johnston may be mentioned “A Dictionary of 
Geography,” (1850,) and an “Atlas of the Historical 
Geography of Europe.” 

See ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1849. 

Johnston, (Dr. ARTHUR,) a Scottish physician and 
poet, eminent for his classical learning, was born in Aber- 
deenshire in 1587. He pursued his studies mostly on 
the continent, and in 1610 received the degree of M.D. 
at Padua. He afterwards resided at Paris several years, 
and on his return to England, in 1632, was appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to Charles I. Died in 1641. He 
contributed to Sir John Scott’s collection of Latin 
poems, and composed, in Latin, ‘“ Poetical Paraphrases 
of the Psalms of David,” (1637.) “I am inclined to 
think,” says Hallam, ‘that Jobnston’s Psalms do not 
fall far short of those of Buchanan, either in elegance 
of style or in correctness of Latinity.” 


See Irvine, ‘Lives of Scottish Writers; CHAMBERS, 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 
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Johnston, (GABRIEL,) a native of Scotland, was ap- 
pointed colonial governor of North Carolina in 1734; 
died in 1752. 

Johnston, (GEORGE,) a distinguished naturalist, was 
born at Simprin in 1789, and graduated as a physician at 
the University of Edinburgh in 1819. Among his inter- 
esting and valuable contributions to science may be men- 
tioned ‘ History of British Zoophytes,” (1838,) “ History 
of British Sponges and Lithophytes,” (1842,) papers on 
“ British and Irish Annelides,” a work on Conchology, 
(1850,) and “Botany of the Eastern Borders,” (1854.) 
He practised medicine at Berwick-on-Tweed for many 
years. Died in 1855. 

See a notice of G, Johnston in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ 
for September, 1855. 

Johnston, (JAMEs T. W.,) a noted agricultural chem- 
ist, was born at Paisley, in Scotland, about 1796, He 
studied in Sweden, under Berzelius. In 1833 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry in the University of 
Durham. He also visited America, where he- became 
distinguished as an agricultural chemist. Among his 
works are the ‘‘ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology,” (1842,) ‘‘ Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology,” (1844,) a work which has been translated 
into nearly every European language, ‘Contributions 
to Scientific Agriculture,” (1849,) ‘Notes on North 
America,” (1851,) and ‘ Chemistry of Common Life,” 
(2 vols., 1854-55.) Died in 1855. 

Johnston, (JOHN,) a Scottish poet and scholar, was 
professor of divinity in the College of Saint Andrew’s. 
He wrote, besides other poems, ‘‘ Heroes ex Omni His- 
toria Scotica Lectissimi,” (1603.) Died in 1612. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Johnston, (JOHN,) an eminent physician and natural 
philosopher, born in Poland in 1603. He graduated at 
the Universities of Leyden and Cambridge. He wrote, 
besides other works, in Latin, the “ Wonders of Nature, 
divided into Ten Classes,” which was a natural history 
of beasts, birds, fishes, and insects. Died in 1675. 

Johnston, (JOSEPH EGGLESToN,) an able American 
general, born in Prince Edward county, Virginia, about 
1809. His mother, whose maiden name was Wood, was 
a niece of Patrick Henry. Hegraduated at West Point 
in 1829, gained the rank of captain in 1846, and served 
with distinction in the Mexican war, 1846-47. In June, 
1860, he was appointed quartermaster-general, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He resigned his commission 
in April, 1861, and was immediately appointed a major- 
general, or general, by Jefferson Davis. He took com- 
mand of a force at Harper’s Ferry in May, 1861, and was 
opposed in that vicinity by General Patterson. Having 
eluded Patterson, he moved his army rapidly to Ma- 
nassas, and effected a junction with the army of Beau- 
regard on the 20th or 21st of July. General Johnston 
was superior in rank to Beauregard, but he waived his 
claim to precedence in the battle of Bull Run, July 21. 
He remained inactive at Manassas Junction during the 
autumn of 1861 and the ensuing winter. About the 8th 
of March, 1862, he changed his base and retired behind 
the Rapidan. He soon moved his army to the peninsula 
to oppose McClellan, and, having been repulsed at Wil- 
hamsburg, May 5, retreated towards Richmond. On 
the 31st of May he attacked a part of the Union army at 
Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines. In this battle he received 
a severe wound, which disabled him for several months. 
In November, 1862, he was assigned to the command of 
a department comprising Tennessee, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. He reported in April, 1863, that he was still 
unfit for active service in the field. After General Grant 
approached Vicksburg from the south, General Johnston 
moved a small army to relieve that place, and reached 
Jackson on the 13th of May. He was defeated on the 
14th, abandoned Jackson, and retreated to Canton. On 
the 29th of May he wrote to General Pemberton, “I am 
too weak to save Vicksburg. Can do no more than 
attempt to save you and your garrison.” In December 
1863, he took command in person of the army which had 
recently been defeated Dy General Grant near Chatta- 
nooga, and which was required to oppose the advance 
of General Sherman towards Atlanta. He began this 
campaign with about 55,000 men, occupying a strong 
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and fortified position at Dalton, Georgia. This position 
having been turned by the Union army, Johnston fell 
back to Resaca, where he was attacked on the 15th of 
May. After a severe battle, he retreated in the ensuing 
night, closely pursued, and reached Cassville, near the 
Etowah River, on the 19th. Having crossed the Etowah 
under cover of the night, General Johnston made another 
stand in the strong position of Allatoona Pass, to dis- 
lodge him from which General Sherman ordered a flank 
movement to Dallas. General Johnston attacked the 
Federals at Dallas on the 28th of May, was repulsed, 
and on the 4th of June retreated to Kenesaw Mountain. 
On the 27th of June, General Sherman made an unsuc- 
cessful assault on the works at Kenesaw, but he resorted 
again to a flank movement, which compelled General 
Johnston to abandon Kenesaw on the 2d or 3d of July, 
and to retreat across the Chattahoochee. He was re- 
moved from the command on the 18th of July, 1864. 
Before this date he had attained the rank of general, 
the highest in the service. He obtained command of 
an army in South Carolina about February, 1865, and 
on the 18th of March attacked the advance of General 
Sherman’s army at Bentonville, North Carolina, He 
retreated to Smithfield on the 21st of March, and 
surrendered his army to General Sherman on the 26th 
of April, 1865, on the same terms as were granted to 
General Lee. (See SHERMAN, W. T.) 
rar a “Life of General J. E. Johnston” in “Southern Generals,”’ 
1865. 

Johnston, (RoBERT,) a Scottish historical writer, was 
the author of a ‘ History of his Own Times,” (1642, in 
Latin.) Died about 1636. 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Johnstone (jons’ton) or Johnston of Warriston, 
(ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish statesman, and leader of the 
Presbyterians. He held several high offices, and was 
an adherent of the Parliament in the civil war which 
began in 1642. He became lord advocate in 1646, and 
was created a peer by Cromwell. He was executed as 
a rebel in 1663. 

See CHampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Johnstone, (BRYCE,) aneminent Scottish divine, born 
in Dumfriesshire in 1747. He studied at the University 
of Edinburgh, which in 1786 unanimously conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D. Among his works may be men- 
tioned ‘““Commentary on the Revelation of Saint John 
the Divine,” (1794,) “ Essay on the Influence of Religion 
on Civil Society and Civil Government,” and a treatise 
on agriculture. Died in 1805. 

See-a ‘‘ Life of Bryce Johnstone,’”’ by his nephew, JoHN JoHNn- 
STONE, 1808. 

Johnstone, Johnson, or Johnston, (CHARLES,) an 
author, born in Ireland about 1720, was educated for the 
bar. The most important of his productions was a po- 
litical romance, entitled ‘“‘ Chrysal, or the Adventures of 
a Guinea,” (1760,) which met with a great sale. Besides 
this, he wrote ‘The Reverie, or a Flight to the Paradise 
of Fools,” (1762,) ‘‘ Arsaces, Princé of Betlis,” and other 
works. Died in Calcutta in 1800. 

See Srr WaLTER Scort’s Miscellaneous Prose Works. 

Johnstone, (GEORGE,) a diplomatist and post-captain 
in the royal navy, the son of a Scottish baronet. In 1763 
he was made Governor of West Florida. During the 
American Revolution he was appointed (in 1778) one of 
the commissioners sent with Lord Carlisle to the United 
States to treat with Congress. Died in 1787. 

Johnstone, (JAMES,) a distinguished Scottish physi- 
cian, born at Annan in 1730, was educated at Edinburgh 
and Paris. He was very successful in malignant fevers, 
on which he wrote a treatise. He is also said to have been 
the first to recommend the use of mineral acids in those 
diseases. Among his other works may be mentioned 
‘Medical Essays and Observations, with Disquisitions 
relating to the Nervous System,” (1795.) He practised 
at Worcester, where he died in 1802. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Johnstone, (JOHN,) son of the preceding, was born 
in 1768, and educated at Oxford. He was equally 
celebrated as a skilful physician and an accomplished 
scholar. He wrote the “Life of Dr. Parr,” (1828,) with 
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whom he was very intimate ; also several medical works. 
He practised in Birmingham about forty years. Died 
in 1836. } 

See a notice of J. Johnstone in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
May, 1837. 

Johnstone, (JoHN HENRY,) a celebrated comic actor 
and vocalist, born in Ireland in 1750; died in 1828. 

Johnstone, jons/ton, de, CHEVALIER, a native of 
Edinburgh, entered in 1745 the army of the Pretender, to 
whom he soon became aide-de-camp. He served at the 
battle of Prestonpans and in subsequent engagements. 
After the battle of Culloden he escaped to Paris, and re- 
ceived an appointment in the French army. He wrote, 
in French, “ Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746,” 
which was translated and published in London in 1820. 
Died in France at an advanced age. 

See the “‘ Monthly Review’ for May, 1822. 


Joinville, zhwan‘vél’, (EDMOND,) a French landscape- 
painter, born in Paris in 1801 ; died in 1849. 

Joinville, de, deh join’vil or zhwan’vél’, (FRANCOIS 
FERDINAND PHILIPPE LouIs MARIE D’ORLEANS,) 
PRINCE, the third son of King Louis Philippe, was born 
in 1818. He served in the navy, and obtained the rank 
of captain for his conduct at the attack on Vera Cruz in 
1838. In 1840 he was sent to Saint Helena to bring the 
remains of Napoleon to France. He commanded the 
naval division which bombarded Tangier in 1844, and gave 
an impulse to the construction of steam ships of war by 
his ‘‘ Note sur les Forces navales de la France,” (1844.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Joinville, de, (JEAN or JEHAN,) SIRE, a French noble- 
man and chronicler of high reputation, born in Cham- 
pagne in1224. He grew upat the court of Thibaut, King 
of Navarre and Count of Champagne, and in 1248 raised 
several hundred armed men from among his tenants and 
accompanied Louis IX. in his first crusade to the Holy 
Land. He soon became a great favourite with this 
monarch. Joinville distinguished himself for bravery at 
the capture of Damietta in Egypt, and was subsequently, 
with Louis, made prisoner at Mansoorah. He returned 
to France with the king in 1254. He wrote a very in- 
teresting work entitled “History of Saint Louis IX,, 
King of France, by Jehan Sire de Joinville.” “In this 
history,” says Ambrose Firmin Didot, “which is one of 
the most precious monuments of ancient or modern 
times, the Christian, the man of the world, the friend of 
the king, and the zazf historian, display themselves with 
such naturalness, simplicity, and candour that the reader 
can penetrate the inner heart of the author by the simple 
recital which he has given us. . His natural and 
easy style has all the charm of conversation.” (‘“ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”) He is supposed to have 
died about 1317. 

See F. Feri, “‘ Notice sur Jean de Joinville,’’ 1853; CHEZJEAN, 
*“Notice historique sur Sire de Joinville,” 1853; SAINTE-BEUVE, 
“*Causeries du Lundi.”” 

Joliet, zho’le-4’, (Lours,) a French traveller, was one 
of the first white men that explored the Mississippi 
River. He had resided some time at Quebec before 
1673, when he and Marquette were sent to explore that 
river. (See MARQUETTE.) After the end of that voyage 
it appears that he returned to Quebec. Died about 1730. 

Joliveau de Segrais, zho’le’vd’ deh seh’gra’, (Ma- 
RIE MADELEINE NICOLE ALEXANDRINE,) a French 
poetess, born at Bar-sur-Aube in 1756; died in 1830. 
She wrote “ New Fables in Verse,” etc. 

Jolivet, de, deh zho’le’va’, (JEAN BApristTE Moysg,) 
Count, a French advocate, born in 1754, was elected 
in 1791 to the Legislative Assembly, in which he boldly 
denounced the Jacobins. On the accession of Napoleon 
he was created councillor of state. Died in 1818. He 
wrote various works on political economy. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.” 


Jollivet, zho’le’va’, (ADOLPHE,) a French politician, 
born in 1799, wrote many works against the abolition of 
slavery. He was killed in Paris during the revolution 
of February, 1848. 

Jollivet, (PIERRE JULES,) a French painter of history, 
born in Paris in 1803, gained a medal of the first class 
in 1835. 
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Jollois, zho’lwa’, (JEAN BAPYISTE PRospPER,) a French 
antiquary and engineer, born in Burgundy in 1776. He 
was chief engineer of the department of Seine, (Paris.) 
He published many works on French antiquities. Died 
in 1842. 

See AtFrep Maury, “‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de J. B. 
P. Jollois,” 1846; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Joly, zho’le’, (BENIGNE,) a French religious writer, 
born at Dijon in 1644, wrote a number of devotional 
works. Died in 1694. 

Joly, (CLAUDE,) a French writer and ecclesiastic, born 
in Paris in 1607, wrote “A Collection of ‘True Maxims 
for the Education of a King, against the Pernicious 
Policy of Cardinal Mazarin,” (1652,) a copy of which 
was burnt by the common executioner. He became a 
canon of the Church of Paris in 1631. Died in 1700. 

See Morért, “ Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 

Joly, (CLAUDE,) a French preacher, born in Lorraine 
in 1610, became Bishop of Agen, and left several volumes 
of sermons, (1692-94.) Died in 1678. 

Joly or Jolly, zho’le’, (FRANGoIS ANTOINE,) a French 
comic poet, born in Paris in 1662. He wrote several 
comedies, and published accurate editions of Moliere 
(6 vols., 1734) and Corneille, (5 vols.) Died in 1753. 

Joly, (Gu1,) a French writer, a nephew of Claude Joly, 
noticed above, became confidential secretary to Cardinal 
de Retz. He is known as the author of the historical 
“ Memoirs” from 1648 to 1665, (1718.) An English trans- 
Jation of this work was published in 1755. His “ Memoirs” 
are designed to explain and complete those of De Retz. 

Joly, (JOSEPH RoMaIN,) a French monk and writer, 
born in 1715; died in 1805. 

Joly, (Marc ANYTOINE,) a French dramatist, born in 
1672, wrote ‘‘The School of Lovers,” and “ The Jealous 
Wife.” Died in 1753. 

Joly or Jolly, (Marte Evtsazernu,) a noted French 
actress, born at Versailles in 1761. In 1793 she was 
imprisoned by the revolutionists, but regained her free- 
dom on condition that she should perform at the theatre 
of the Republic. Died in 1798. 

Joly, (PHILIPPE Lou!s,) a learned French ecclesiastic 
and philologist, born at Dijon about 1712. Among his 
works are “ Critical Remarks on the Dictionary of Bayle,” 
(1748,) and a “ Treatise on French Versification,” (1751.) 
Died in 1782. 

See QuERARD, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Joly de Bévy, zho’le’ deh ba’ve’, (Louis PHILIPPE 
JosEepuH,) a French judge and religious writer, born at 
Dijon in 1736; died in 1822. 

Joly-Clere, zho’le’ klair, (NICOLAS,) a French natu- 
ralist, wrote a number of works on botany. Died in 1817. 

Joly de Fleury, zho’le’ deh fluh’re’, (GUILLAUME 
FRANGOIS,) alearned and eloquent French advocate and 
magistrate, was born in Paris in 1675. For more than 
twenty years he was attorney-general in the Parliament of 
Paris. He wrote several treatises on law. Died in 1756. 

Joly de Fleury, (JEAN FRANGCOIS,) a French financier, 
a son of the preceding, was born in 1718. He succeeded 
Necker as minister of finances in 1781, and resigned in 
1783. Died in 1802. 

Joly de Fleury, (JEAN Omer—o’mair’,) a French 
priest, nephew of Guillaume Frangois, noticed above. 
Died in 1755. 

Joly de Maizeroy. See MAIzERoy. 

Jomard, zho’mar’, (EpME FRANGo!Is,) a French 
archeologist and geographer, born at Versailles in 1777. 
He accompanied the army to Egypt in 1798, returned 
in 1802, and was appointed secretary of the Egyptian 
commission. He contributed to the redaction of the 
great “Description of Egypt,” and, as imperial com- 
missary, directed the engraving and impression of the 
same for twenty years, (1807-26.) The portions of this 
work written by Jomard were published separately, 
with the title of “Observations on Ancient and Modern 
Egypt, or a Historical and Picturesque Description of 
its Monuments,” (4 vols., 1830.) He was a member of 
the Institute. Died in 1862. 

See ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jombert, zhon’bair’, (CHARLES ANTOINE,) a French 
writer on art, born in Paris in 1712; died in 1784. 
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Jomelli, yo-mel’/lee, (NiccoL0,) a celebrated Italian 
composer, born at Aversa, near Naples, in 1714. He 
studied under Feo, Leo, and Martini. His first opera, 
“V’Errore amoroso,” produced when he was twenty- 
three years of age, rendered him so famous that he was 
soon after invited to Rome, where he composed two 
more operas and was patronized by the Cardinal of 
York. In 1742 he went to Vienna, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with Metastasio and gave instruc- 
tions in music to the empress Maria Theresa. He was 
employed as musician or chapel-master in Saint Peter’s 
at Rome from 1749 to 1754. The Duke of Wiirtemberg 
having invited him to enter his service as chapel-master 
to the court, Jomelli removed to Stuttgart, where he 
passed about seventeen years, (1754-70.) Died at Naples 
in August, 1774. Among his best productions are operas 
entitled “ Didone,” (1745,) ‘‘ Eumene,” (1746,) “ Merope,” 
(1747,) and ‘‘ Ezio,” (1748,) several oratorios and masses, 
and a miserere for two voices. 

See Fiiris, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” Pierro 
ALFIERI, ‘‘ Notizie biografiche di N. Jomelli,’’ 1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale;?? Cuoron et FAyorie, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des 
Musiciens.”’ 

Jomini, zho’me’ne’, (HENRI,) BARON, an able general 
and eminent writer on strategy, was born at Payerne, 
in the Swiss Canton de Vaud, in.1779. He entered the 
French army, became aide-de-camp to Ney about 1804, 
and presented to Bonaparte on the field of Austerlitz 
his “Treatise on the Grand Operations of War.” A 
few days after this event he was appointed chief of the 
staff of Ney. He received the title of baron for his 
conduct at Jena in 1806, and was employed in Spain in 
1808. In 1811 he became a general of brigade, and in 
1812 French governor of Wilna. He contributed greatly 
to the victory of Bautzen in 1813. His promotion having 
been obstructed by the enmity of Berthier, he quitted 
the French service in 1813, and entered that of Russia, 
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with the rank of lieutenant-general, and became aide-de- 
camp to the emperor Alexander. Died about April 1, 
1869. Among his chief works are “Traité des grandes 
Opérations militaires, ou Histoire critique et militaire des 
Guerres de Frédéric II comparées a celles de Ja Révolu- 


tion,” (5 vols., 1805,) a “Critical and Military History of 
the Campaigns of the Revolution from 1792 to 1801,” 
(15 vols., 1819-24,) and ‘ Précis de l’Art de la Guerre,” 
(5th ed., 2 vols., 1838.) The works of Jomini are among 
the best that have ever been written on the art of war. 

See Pascat, ‘‘ Observations sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Baron 
Jomini;”” Qug&rarp, “La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale ;”” ‘‘ Monthly Review,’’ vol. xci., 1820, (Appendix. ) 

Jon Areson. See ARESON, (JON.) 

Jon, du, (FRANCIS.) See JUNIUS. 

Jone, yo’na, (PETER,) Bishop of Strengnas, in Swe- 
den, was professor of theology at Upsal when John III. 
attempted to re-establish the Catholic religion. Jonze 
boldly opposed this proceeding. Died in 1607. 

Jo’nah or Jo’/nas, [Heb. 31; Gr. “Iwvdc; Lat. 
Jonas,| one of the minor Hebrew prophets, and the 
subject of the book bearing his name, is supposed to 
have lived under the reign of Jeroboam II., about 800 


B.C.; but some place him under that of Jehu. 

See II. Kings xiv. 25; Matthew xii. 39, 41; Luke xi. 29, 32. 

Jonas. See JonAH. 

Jonas, yo/nis, Jonze, yo’na, or Jonsson, yon/son, 
(ARNGRIM,) a learned historian, antiquary, and divine, 
born in Iceland about 1568, is said to have studied 
astronomy under Tycho Brahe. Most of his works 
relate to the history of Iceland. Died in 1648, 

Jonas, yo’na4s, (Jusrus,) an eminent German Re- 
former and writer, born at Nordhausen in LAO2 able 
became in 1521 professor of theology at Wittenberg. 
He assisted Luther in the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, accompanied him to the Diet at Worms and at 
Augsburg, and had a share in the composition of the 
so-called Torgau Articles. He also translated a number 
of Luther’s works, and Melanchthon’s “ Defence (Apol- 
ogy) of the Augsburg Confession,” from the Latin into 
German. Died in 1555. 

See P. Exerman, ‘Vita et Acta Dr. J. Jona,” Upsal, 1761; G. 


c: Knapp, “Narratio de Justo Jona Theologo,” etc., 1817; Erscu 
und Gruper, ‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale ;” L, Reinuarp, ‘Life of Justus Jonas,” (in Latin,) 1731. 
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Jonas or Jone, (RUNOLPH,) a scholar and author, 
born in Iceland, graduated at Copenhagen, where he 
fixed his residence after 1649. He wrote “Elements 
of the Northern Languages,” and ‘Rudiments of the 
Icelandic Grammar.” Died in 1654. 

Jon/a-than, [Heb. }31.] sonof King Saul, and the 
most intimate friend of the psalmist David. The death 
of this prince, who fell with his father, near Mount Gilboa, 
while fighting the Philistines, furnished the subject of 
one of the most beautiful of David’s songs. 

See I. Samuel xviii, xix., xx. ; IJ. Samuel i. 17-27. 


Jon/athan Ap/phus, (af’fus,) a celebrated Jewish 
leader and high-priest, succeeded his elder brother, Judas 
Maccabzeus, in 161 B.¢c., as chief ruler of hisnation. For 
seventeen years he governed with wisdom and justice, and 
carried on successful wars with many of the surrounding 
nations. During the civil dissensions in the kingdom 
of Syria he was decoyed into the city of Ptolemais and 
massacred with his entire escort. 

Jonathan Ben Uz-zi’el (or uz/ze-el) or U-zi’el, 
a Jewish rabbi, supposed to have been contemporary 
with the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. He 
was the author of the “Targum,” a Chaldaic paraphrase 
of most of the Hebrew prophetical books. 

Joncourt, de, deh zhdn’koor’, (ELtz,) a Dutch writer, 
of French extraction, born at the Hague in 1707. He 
was one of the editors of the ‘ Bibliotheque des Sciences 
et des Arts,” (50 vols., 1754-80,) and wrote various 
works. Died about 1775. 

Jonctys, yonk’tis, (DANIEL,) a Dutch /ttévateur and 
physician, born at Dort, lived many years at Rotterdam. 
Among his works was an able treatise against torture. 
Died in 1654. 

Jones, jonz, (ANSON,) an American physician, Presi- 
dent of the republic of Texas at the time of its annexation, 
was born in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 1798. 
He settled in Brazoria, Texas, in 1833, took a promi- 
nent part in the political and military movements which 
resulted in the independence of that republic, was min- 
ister to the United States in 1838, and afterwards for 
three years secretary of state under President Houston. 
In 1844 he succeeded Houston as President. Died by 
his own hand in 1858. 

Jones, jdnz, (DAvIn,) a Welsh poet, born in Cacr- 
narvonshire, was also a collector of Welsh manuscripts. 
Died about 1780. 

Jones, (DAvip R.,) an American general, born in 
South Carolina about 1827, graduated at West Point in 
1846. He served as brigadier-general in the army of 
General Lee at Antietam, September 17, 1862. Died 
in 1863. 

Jones, (EDWARD,) a Welsh musician and bard, born 
in Merionethshire about 1750. He published, besides 
other works, “ Musical and Poetical Relics of the French 
Bards,” (1784.) Died in 1821. 

Jones, jonz, (ERNES?,) M.P., an English poet and 
Chartist. He became the Jeader of the Chartist move- 
ment about 1846. He was imprisoned about two years 
for his radical political speeches, (1848-49.) Among his 
works are “The Wood Spirit,” (1841,) and “Chartist 
Lyrics.” He was elected a member of Parliament in 
1869, and died the same year. 

Jones, (GRIFFITH,) a clergyman, born in Wales in 
1684, was very active in supporting schools and in cir- 
culating the Bible among his indigent countrymen. He 
wrote several educational treatises in Welsh and English. 
Died in 1761. 

Jones, (GRIFFITH,) an English author, born in 1721. 
He edited at different times several periodicals, and was 
connected with Dr. Johnson in the “ Literary Magazine” 
and with Goldsmith in the “ British Magazine.” Among 
his works are “Great Events from Little Causes,” and 
several “Liliputian Histories.” Died in 1786. 

Jones, jonz, (HENRY,) an Irish poet and dramatic 
writer, born at Drogheda about 1720, was by trade a 
bricklayer. His productions attracted the attention of 
the Earl of Chesterfield, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
who took him to England and procured a large sub- 
scription for his poems. Among his works we may cite 
the “Tragedy of the Earl of Essex,” (1753,) and ‘‘ The 
Cave of Idra.” Died in 1770. 
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Jones, (INIGO,) a distinguished architect, styled “the 
English Palladio,” was born in London about 1572. 
Being apprenticed to a joiner, his talent for designing 
attracted the attention of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
furnished him with means to travel through Europe. 
While in Italy, he accepted an invitation from Christian 
IV. to visit Denmark. The sister of that monarch was 
the queen of James I. of England; and thus the way 
was paved to the royal patronage when he reached his 
native land in 1605. Ina short time he was appointed 
architect to the queen and to Prince Henry, in which 
position he formed a friendship with Ben Jonson. They 
subsequently quarrelled, and the poet ridiculed him in 
several plays. In 1612 he visited Italy a second time; 
and it was at this period that he fully adopted the classic 
style of architecture, which was then but little known in 
England. On his return he became surveyor-general of 
the royal buildings. He died in 1653. Of the edifices 
designed and constructed by him may be mentioned the 
palace at Whitehall, and the west front of Old Saint 
Paul’s. He was an accomplished classical scholar, and 
wrote a work entitled ‘“‘Stonhenge Restored.”’ 

See Perer Cunnincuam, “ Life of Inigo Jones,” 1848; Camp- 
BELL, “‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,”’ 5 vols., 1767; Britton, “‘ Dictionary 
of Architecture,’’ 1830-38. 

Jones, (JACOB,) COMMODORE, an American naval 
officer, born in Kent county, Delaware, in 1770. He 
became a lieutenant about 1$01, and in October, 1812, 
commanded the sloop-of-war Wasp, with which he cap- 
tured the British sloop Frolic, which carried more guns 
than the Wasp. He was promoted to the rank of post- 
captain in 1813, and obtained command of the frigate 
Macedonian. Died in Philadelphia in 1850. 

Jones, (JAMES CHAMBERLAIN,) a United States Sen- 
ator, born in Davidson county, Tennessee, in 1809. In 
1841 he was chosen by the Whigs Governor of the State, 
James K. Polk being his competitor. He was re-elected 
In 1843, when Mr. Polk was again the opposing can- 
didate. In the National Whig Convention of 1848 
Governor Jones strenuously advocated the nomination 
of Henry Clay; but after the selection of General Taylor 
as the choice of the Convention he entered the canvass 
warmly in his support, and spoke to large audiences 
in different States of the Union. He was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1851, and served the full term 
of six years. He supported the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
in 1854, and thenceforward acted principally with the 
Democratic party. Died in 1859. 

Jones, (JEREMIAH,) a learned and eloquent English 
dissenting minister, born in 1693, published an important 
work entitled a ‘‘ New and Full Method of Settling the 
Canonical Authority of the New Testament,” (2 vols., 
1726,) which is said to be the best English work on the 
Subject. Died in 1724. 

Jones, (JOHN,) a physician and medical writer, sup- 
posed to have been born in Wales about 1500. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and practised at Bath, in Eng- 
land. Among his works was ‘“‘The Art and Science of 
Preserving the Body and Soul in Health,” (1579.) 

Jones, (JOHN,) a Benedictine, born in London in 
1575. He studied at Oxford, where he roomed with 
Laud, afterwards the celebrated archbishop. Having 
become a Roman Catholic, he went to Spain, became a 
monk, and continued his studies at Compostella. He 
was subsequently appointed professor of Hebrew and 
divinity at Douay. He was the author of several theo- 
logical works. Died in London in 1636, 

Jones, (JOHN,) a Welsh antiquary, who collected and 
transcribed numerous old manuscripts in his native lan- 
Frage: Fifty large volumes of these are yet preserved. 
te is supposed to have died about 1600. 

Jones, (JoHN,) the author of “Adrasta, or the 
Woman’s Spleen,” (1635,) and other dramatic works, 
lived in England during the reign of Charles I. 

Jones, (JOHN,) a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, born in Wales in 1700, and educated at Oxford. 
In 1751 he became rector of Boulne-Hurst, and in 1755 
vicar of Hitchin. Four years later he was chosen by Dr, 
Young, the poet, to be his curate. He wrote ‘‘ Catholic 
Faith and Practice,” (1765,) and other religious works. 
Died about 1770. 
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Jones, (JoHN,) LL.D., a Unitarian minister, born in 
Carmarthenshire about 1765. About 1795 he was ap- 
pointed pastor of a congregation at Plymouth Dock, and 
afterwards at Halifax, in Yorkshire. He subsequently 
removed to London. He was the first to introduce 
the use of Greek-and-English dictionaries. Previous 
to his time the Greek had been studied entirely with the 
aid of books written in Latin. Of his numerous works 
we may mention ‘Illustrations of the Four Gospels, 
founded on Circumstances peculiar to our Lord and the 
Evangelists,” (1808,) and “ A Greek-and-English Lexi- 
con,” (1823.) Died in 1827. 

Jones, (JOHN,) a lawyer and writer, born in Carmar- 
thenshire in 1772, was admitted to the bar in 1803. 
Among his works are “A History of Wales,” and 
“Cyfamod Newydd,” a translation of the New Testament 
from the Greek into Welsh. Died in 1838. 

Jones, (JOHN GALE,) an English political orator, born 
in 1771, advocated republican or radical opinions, He 
was prosecuted for some political offence, defended ly 
Romilly, and acquitted. Died in 1838. 

Jones, (Joun M.,) an American general, born in 
Virginia about 1820, graduated at West Point in 1841. 
He became a captain in 1853, and resigned his commis- 
sion in 1861. He served as a brigadier-general in the 
army of General Lee, and was killed near Spottsylvania, 
May 10, 1864. 

Jones, (Colonel Lrs_te GRovE,) an English political 
writer, born in 1779. He served in the Peninsula as 
aide-de-camp of the Duke of Wellington. He con- 
tributed Jetters to the ‘ London Times.” Died in 1839. 

Jones, (NOBLE WIMBERLY,) a physician and patriot, 
born in Georgia in 1725. He was an early and active 
promoter of the Revolution, was a delegate to Con- 
gress in 1775, and was taken prisoner at Charleston in 
1780. In1781 he was again elected to Congress. Died 
in 1805. 

Jones, (OWEN,) an antiquary, born in Denbighshire, 
Wales, in 1740. He published a large collection of 
ancient Welsh poetry, and the “ Archeology of Wales,” 
containing several historical documents. Died in 1814. 

Jones, (OWEN,) an architect, born in Wales about 
1809. In 1837 he visited Granada, and in 1842 published 
“Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the Al- 
hambra,” with a translation of the Arabic inscriptions, 
and a historical account of the sovereigns of Granada 
from the Spanish. He chiefly devoted his attention to 
ornamental architecture, in which he soon acquired 
distinction. In 1852 he was appointed “Director of 
Decorations” at the Crystal Palace in London. He 
displayed his taste and artistic knowledge with a very 
happy effect in arranging and ornamenting the various 
courts of that building. Among his writings are ‘ De- 
signs for Mosaic and Tessellated Pavements,” (1842,) and 
the ‘Grammar of Ornament,” (1856.) 

Jones, (PAUL; originally JOHN PAUL,) a famous naval 
officer, born at Arbigland, in Scotland, in 1747. He emi- 
grated to Virginia, entered the colonial naval service in 
1775, was appointed a captain in August, 1776, and took 
command of the Ranger, avessel of eighteen guns, about 
June, 1777. He sailed to Europe in that year, cruised on 
the coast of Scotland, and made a bold attack on White- 
haven, where he burnt some shipping. He also captured 
the Drake, a sloop of war. Early in 1779 he was trans- 
ferred to the Bonhomme Richard, which carried about 
forty-five guns. Having several smaller vessels under 


his command, he captured or destroyed many British 


vessels. In September he attacked ‘the Serapis. a frigate 
of forty-four guns, which surrendered after a long battle. 
His own ship was so much damaged in this action that 
she sank a few hours after. Congress voted Captain 
Jones a gold medal for this victory. He entered the 
Russian service, with the rank of rear-admiral, in 1788; 
Dut, having quarrelled with one of the Russian admirals, 
he was soon removed from the command. He died in 
Paris in 1792, 

See J. H. Suersournse, ‘Life of J. P. Jones,” 2 vols., 18353 
James Hamutvon, ‘Life of Rear-Admiral J. P. Jones,” 1848; A, 
S, Mackenaig, “Life of J. P. Jones,” 2 vols., 18413 “ Het eve 
van J. P. Jones,” Groningen, 1829; W. G, Simms, “ Lite of J. P. 
Jones,”’ 1845; “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Amerni- 
cans,”’ vol. ii.; ‘“ Monthly Review’? for September, 1825. 
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Jones, (Ricr,) a Welsh poet, born in 1715. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ Welsh Anthology,” (1770.) Died in 1801. 

Jones, (RICHARD,) a Welshman, published about 
1654 “Gemma Cambricum,” a work of great ingenuity, 
in which all the books and chapters of the Bible were 
abbreviated and written in his native dialect. 

Jones, (RoGER,) an American general, born in Vir- 
ginia. He fought against the British on the northern 
frontier in 1813 and 1814, and became adjutant-general 
in 1825. Died in 1852. 

Jones, (SAMUEL,) an American major-general, born 
in Virginia, graduated at West Point in 1841. He took 
arms against the Union in 1861, and commanded in 
Western Virginia in 1862-63. He was killed at the 
battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864. 

Jones, (STEPHEN,) born in London in 1763. He was 
the editor of the Whitehall “Evening Post,” the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,” and a “ Biographical Dictionary,” 
(2d edition, 1796.) Died in 1827. 

Jones, (Sir THOMAS,) chief justice of the common 
pleas during the reignof James II. He openly opposed 
the encroachments of the king on the laws of England, 
and was dismissed from office in 1686. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. 4i. chap. vi. 


Jones, (THOMAS M.,) born in Virginia about 1835, 
became a brigadier-general in the Confederate army 
about 1862. 

Jones, (THOMAS RyMER,) an English physician and 
surgeon, distinguished as a comparative anatomist and 
physiologist, was born about 1810. He was educated 
at London and Paris. He was appointed professor of 
comparative anatomy in King’s College, London, and 
in 1840 became Fullerian professor of physiology in 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. In 1844 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Among his 
works may be mentioned “*A General Outline of the 
Animal Kingdom,” (1841,) and “The Natural History 
of Animals,” (ist vol., 1844.) 

Jones, (THOMAS WHARTON,) a British oculist and phy- 
siologist, born at Saint Andrew’s, Scotland, about 1808. 
He published, besides other works, a ‘‘ Treatise on Oph- 
thalmic Medicine and Surgery,” and became professor 
of ophthalmic medicine in University College, London. 

Jones, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English judge under James 
I. and Charles I., was born in 1566. He wrote several 
legal works, and became a judge of the king’s bench in 
1625. Died in 1640. 

Jones, (WILLIAM,) an able mathematician, born in 
the island of Anglesey in 1680. He taught mathematics 
for several years, and corresponded with the most dis- 
tinguished scientific men of that age. He was the friend 
of Newton and of Halley, and the father of the emi- 
nent Orientalist Sir William Jones. He held the office 
of vice-president of the Royal Society. Died in 1749. 
Among his productions are “A Compendium of the Art 
of Navigation,” (1702,) and several works in defence 
of the theories of Newton. 

Jones (WILLIAM) of Nayland, a learned Episcopal 
divine and multifarious writer, born in Northampton- 
shire, England, in 1726, graduated at Oxford in 1749. 
Of his productions we may mention “ Catholic Doctrine 
of the T rinity proved from Scripture,” (1756,) an “ Essay 
on the First Principles of Natural Philosophy,” (1762,) 

A Course of Lectures on the Figurative Language of 
the Holy Scriptures,” (1786,) and two political treatises 
against the F rench Revolution, entitled “ A Letter from 
Thomas Bull to his Brother John,” and “The Scholar 
armed against the Errors of the Times.” He was per- 
petual curate of Nayland. Died in 1800, 

See WILLIAM STEVENs, “‘ Life of W. Jones of Nayland,” 1801. 

Jones, [Lat. Jonr’sius,] (Sir Wi111AM,) an eminent 
Orientalist, son of William Jones, noticed above (1680- 
1749,) was born in London September 28, 1746. He 
lost his father when he was three years of age; but his 
mother, a lady remarkable both for her learning and 
accomplishments, ably superintended his education, Tn 
1753 he was placed at the Harrow School, of which Dr 
Thackeray was preceptor, Jones early distinguished 
himself for his classical acquirements, and at the age of 
seventeen entered University College, Oxford, with more 
learning than many good scholars have carried thence, 


The following year he left Oxford, to become tutor to 
the son of Earl Spencer, in whose family he continued 
to reside for five years. During this period he devoted 
much of his time to the acquirement of the Oriental 
languages. He was also versed in nearly all the Euro- 
pean tongues. In 1768, at the request of the King of 
Denmark, he translated the ‘‘ Life of Nadir Shah” from 
the Persian into French. he year following he issued 
a valuable Persian Grammar. In 1770 he began the 
study of law, and in 1774 he was admitted to the bar. 
In March, 1783, he was appointed judge of the supreme 
court of judicature at Fort William, in Bengal, and re- 
ceived the order of knighthood. Soon after he married 
Anna Maria Shipley, a daughter of the Bishop of Saint 
Asaph. In the following September Sir William Jones 
reached India, where he continued to pursue his Oriental 
studies with unabated zeal. He also organized (about 
1785) the ** Asiatic Society,” for the purpose of obtaining 
further information relative to the sciences, antiquities, 
languages, and history of Asia. He died at Calcutta 
on the 27th of April, 1794, after a short illness, In the 
branch of literature to which he devoted his attention 
he undoubtedly surpassed all other Europeans. He is, 
however, to be equally esteemed for his noble qualities 
and Christian virtues as for his vast erudition. Among 
his numerous works are ‘‘Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry,” commenced in his twenty-first year, and contain- 
ing translations from the most distinguished Hebrew, 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish poets, treatises “On the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” ‘‘On the Second 
Classical Book of the Chinese,” ‘‘ On the Musical Modes 
of the Hindus,” and a translation of the “ Institutes 
of Manu,” and a prose translation of Kalidasa’s cele- 
brated poem ‘“ Sacontala,” (‘Sakoontala,”) both from 
the original Sanscrit. He was also author of several 
works on the laws of England and of India. 

See Lorp Teicnmoutn, “ Life of Sir William Jones,’ 1804; 
** Autobiography of William Jones,”’ published by his son, London, 
1846; H. A. Hamaxer, “‘ Oratio de Vita et Meritis G. Jonesii,”’ 
Leyden, 1822; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* Edinburgh Re- 
view” for January, 1805; Cary, “Lives of English Poets from 
Johnson to Kirke White.” 

Jones, (WILLIAM ALFRED,) an American writer and 
critic, was born in 1817. He graduated at Columbia 
College in 1836. He has contributed largely to various 
periodicals, and published several volumes of essays. 
His “Characters and Criticisms” (2 vols., 1857) was 
highly commended by Washington Irving. 

Jonesius. See JONES, (SIR WILLIAM.) 

Jong, de, deh yong, (LUDOLF,) a Flemish painter 
of battle- and hunting-scenes, born near Rotterdam in 
1616; died in 1697. 

Jongelingx, yong’eh-links’, (JACoB,) a Flemish sculp- 
tor, born at Antwerp in 1531. Among his works is a 
monument to Charles the Bold at Bruges. Died in 1606. 

Jonin, zho’nan’, (GILBER?,) a French Jesuit and poet, 
born in Auvergne in 1596. He translated into Latin, 
with many modifications, the Odes of Anacreon, which 
he published under the title of “The Christian Anacreon.” 
He wrote several Greek and Latin odes. Died in 1638. 

Jonsius, yon’se-ts, (JOHANN,) a German scholar, born 
at Flensburg in 1624. He wrote, besides other works, 
“De Scriptoribus Historiz Philosophicz,” (1659,) which 
was once highly prized. Died at Leipsic in 1659. 

Jon’son or Johnson, (BEN,) one of the most cele- 
brated English poets and dramatists, was born at West- 
minster in 1574. His father, a Protestant clergyman, 
died a month previous to his birth. Jonson’s mother 
subsequently married a master-bricklayer, who sent him 
to Westminster, then under the charge of Camden, to 
whom he afterwards dedicated the drama entitled ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humour.” Jonson regarded his preceptor 
through life with esteem and affection. In his sixteenth 
year he entered the University of Cambridge ; but, on 
account of his straitened circumstances, he was obliged 
to leave college and to assist his step-father as a mason. 
Becoming disgusted with this employment, he enlisted 
in the army in Flanders, and greatly distinguished himself 
by his bravery. When he returned, as Gifford observes, 
“he brought little but the reputation of a brave man, a 
smattering of Dutch, and an empty purse.” He soon 
afterwards joined a company of actors ; but, having killed 
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one of them in a duel, he was thrown into prison, and 
narrowly escaped with his life. During: his confinement 
he was converted by a priest to the Roman Catholic 
religion. Subsequently, after a careful examination, 
he renounced his adopted faith, and was again received 
into the communion of the Church of England. In 1598 
he produced “ Every Man in his Humour,” a drama, 
which at once brought him into notice. One of the 
characters of this play is said to have been performed 
by Shakspeare. It was followed by numerous produc- 
tions, which added to the fame he had already acquired. 
About 1605 he assisted Chapman and Marston in writing 
“Yastward Hoe.” This was regarded as a libel on the 
Scots, and his associates were thrown into prison, whither 
he voluntarily accompanied them. The three poets were 
condemned to lose their ears and noses; but, through 
Jonson’s influence at court, they escaped. He was shortly 
afterwards created poet-laureate by James I., with an 
annual pension of £100 and a tierce of Spanish wine. 
Jonson died in 1637. On his death-bed he expressed 
the deepest penitence for the profanity that he had intro- 
duced into his plays, which, with this exception, are far 
purer in morals than the other dramas of that age. Jon- 
son’s convivial habits (perhaps his greatest weakness) 
caused him to suffer from poverty in his declining years. 
He was accustomed to meet Shakspeare and other dis- 
tinguished persons at the drinking-houses of London. 
He also gave costly entertainments at his own residence. 
He was brave, generous, and benevolent, and governed 
by the highest principles of honour. Towards his friends 
he was unwavering in his attachment, and was easily 
reconciled to those who had injured him. Asa poet he 
exhibits uncommon classical learning, great intellectual 
power, and acuteness of perception. He unquestionably 
deserves much praise for refining English poetry and 
the morals of the English stage. “I think him,” says 
Dryden, “the most learned and judicious writer which 
any theatre ever had. . . . If I would compare him with 
Shakspeare, I must acknowledge him the most correct 
poet, but Shakspeare the greater wit. Shakspeare was 
the Homer or father of dramatic poets. Jonson was the 
Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. I admire him, 
but [ love Shakspeare.” Jonson was most successful in 
satirical comedies, the style of which he obtained from 
the ancients. To the refinement and thought displayed 
in his writings may be attributed the ill success which 
many of them first met with among the English people, 
whose taste had been vitiated by the low wit and ob- 
scenity which they had been accustomed to hear from 
the stage. Among the most important of his dramas 
are ‘‘Cynthia’s Revels,” (1600,) “ Sejanus,” (1603,) “‘ Vol- 
pone,” (1605,) “The Alchemist,” (1610,) and “ Catiline’s 
Conspiracy,” (1611.) 

See CuEtTwoon, “Life of Ben Jonson,”’ 1756; ‘‘ Memoir of Ben 
Jonson,”’ prefixed to an edition of his works, (9 vols., 1816,) by W. 
GirrorD; Baxer, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica ;”? Von Baunissin, “ B. 
Jonson und seine Schule,” 2 vols., 1836; ‘‘ Lives of British Drama- 
tists,”’ by CAMPBELL, LEIGH Hunz7, etc. ; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” 
vol. i., 1820; *‘ North British Review” for February, 1856. 

Jonsson, (ARNGRIM.) See JONAS. 

Jonsson, yons’son, (FINN,) |Lat. Fin’Nus JOHAN- 
N#&/US,] a clergyman and historical writer on the church 
and literature of Iceland, was born in that island in 
1704. After receiving his education at the University 
of Copenhagen, he returned to Iceland. Died in 17%9. 
His most important work is the “Ecclesiastical History 
of Iceland,” (“Historia Ecclesiastica Islandiz.”) 

Jonston, (ARTHUR.) See JOHNSTON. 

Jordaens, yor’dins, (JAKoOx,) a distinguished painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1594. He studied under Van Oort, 
but was indebted for the most of his artistic knowledge 
to Rubens, by whom he was subsequently employed. He 
painted with rapidity and ease, and his colouring was 
rich and harmonious; but he was deficient in elegance 
and loftiness of conception. Among his numerous works 
are “Jesus Christ in the Midst of the Doctors,” (a paint- 
ing which has been frequently attributed to Rubens,) 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” “Saint Peter Cut- 
ting off the Ear of Malchus,” and ‘*The Satyr and the 
Man who Blew Hot and Cold.” Died in 1678. 

See Descamps, ‘‘Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete.; Louis 
Atvin, ‘‘ J. Jordaens,” 1844; J. Campo Weyerman, “ De Schilder- 
konst der Nederlanders.” 
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Jordan, zhor‘dén’, (CAMILLE,) a French politician 
and orator, born at Lyons in 1771. He was distinguished 
for his moderate principles during the Revolution, and 
his attachment to the Catholic religion, which he bravely 
defended. Having been proscribed by the Directory, he 
sought an asylum in Switzerland in 1797, and afterwards 
in Germany, where he became acquainted with Goethe, 
Schiller, and other men of note. Jordan returned to 
France about 1800. During Bonaparte’s administration 
he led a private life; but upon the accession of Louis 
XVIII. he was ennobled, and elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. He wrote several works of a political 
nature. Died in 182t. 

See LAmarTiNE, ‘‘ History of the Girondists;’? PirrRE Simon 
BatancuE, “ Eloge de C. Jordan,” 1823; Turers, ‘History of 
the French Revolution ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” *‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,”’ vol. ]x., 1868. 

Jordan, (CHARLES EvrENNE,) a French Protestant 
minister and writer, born at Berlin in 1700. THe was 
appointed privy councillor by Frederick the Great in 
1740. He rendered important services to Berlin by the 
suppression of mendicity and the promotion of educa- 
tion. Among his works is “Travels in France and 
England,” (1735.) Died in 1745. 


See MM. Haac, “La France protestante.’’ 


Jor’dan, (DoROTHEA,) or Dororuy Bland, a cele: 
brated actress, born at Waterford, Ireland, about 1762. 
In 1785 she made her appearance in London at Drury 
Lane Theatre, where she enjoyed the highest popularity. 
She subsequently became the mistress of the Duke of 
Clarence, (afterwards William IV.,) to whom she bore 
ten children. This connection being suddenly broken 
off by the duke in 1811, Mrs. Jordan retired to France, 
where she died in 1816 in great poverty. As an actress 
she possessed uncommon versatility, and excelled both 
in comedy and tragedy. 

See J. Boaven, ‘‘Life of D. Jordan,” 2 vols., 1831; OxBERRY, 
“‘Dramatic Biography.” 

Jordan, Hor-dan’, (ESTEBAN,) a Spaniard, born at 
Valladolid in 1543, excelled in painting, architecture, 
and sculpture, but devoted his attention chiefly to the 
last-named art. Philip II. appointed him his first 
sculptor. Among his most admired productions are 
“Saint Peter,” ‘Saint Paul,” and “The Adoration of 
the Kings.” Died in 1605. 

Jordan, yor’dan, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a noted anti- 
quary, and privy councillor to the King of Bohemia, 
was the author of annotations on Livy, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Polybius, and Diodorus Siculus. Died 
about 1740. 

Jordan, (Sir JosEPH,) an English admiral, who com- 
manded at the victory of Solebay, which was gained over 
the Dutch in 1672. 

Jordan, (RUDOLF,) a German painter, born at Berlin 
about 1810. His delineations of fisher-life in Helgoland 
are greatly admired: among these we may name ‘‘ The 
Shipwreck” and “The Death of the Pilot.” 

Jordan, (SYLVESTER,) a German jurist and politician, 
born near Innspruck in 1792. He was imprisoned about 
twelve years for his liberal opinions, and was released 
in 1845. Died in 1861. 

Jordan, (THOMAS,) an English poet and dramatist, 
lived in London ; died about 1685. 

Jor’dan, (THOMAS,) an American officer in the Con- 
federate service, born in Virginia about 1821, was made 
a brigadier-general in 1862. 

Jordanes. See JORNANDES. 

Jordano, (Luca.) See GIorDANO. 

Jordano Bruno. See Bruno. 

Jor’den, (EDWARD,) an English physician and scien- 
tific writer, born in Kent in 1569. He was a graduate 
of the University of Padua. Died in 1632. 

Jordens, yor’dens, (GEORG,) a Dutch jurist, born at 
Deventer in 1718, was known as the author of two legal 
treatises,—one in defence of the University of Utrecht, 
and the other on the Mosaic, Greek, and Roman laws. 
Died in 1771. 

Jérdens or Joerdens, yor’dens, (KARL HEINRICH,) 
a German philologist and biographer, born in the county 
of Mansfeld in 1757. He was rector of an academy at 
Lauban, His chief work is an excellent “Dictionary of 
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German Poets and Prose Writers,” (6 vols., 1805-11.) 
Died in 1835. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Jordy, zhor’de’, (Nicos Louts,) a French general, 
born at Abreschwiller in 1758; died in 1825. 

Jore, zhor, (CLAUDE FRANGoIs,) a French printer, 
lived about 1750, was a friend of Voltaire, for whom 
he published several works. He wrote “Six Letters to 
Voltaire,” and some other productions. 

See VoLTairg, ‘‘ Correspondance générale.” 

Jorgenson, yor’gen-son, written also Jiirgensen, 
(JORGEN,) a Danish adventurer, born at Copenhagen 
in 1779. Having gone to England in early youth, he 
was some years later promoted to the command of an 
English vessel, and during the war between England 
and Denmark sailed for Iceland. On the 25th of June, 
1809, he landed with twelve English sailors and took 
the governor, Count Trampe, prisoner, and proclaimed 
that Iceland was free and independent of Denmark. 
With a force of eight Icelanders, he continued to exer- 
cise undisputed sway over the island until August, when 
the British restored it to its former government. During 
this revolution not a gun was fired nor a drop of blood 
shed. The inhabitants feared to resist, as their capital 
lay exposed to the guns of Jorgenson’s vessel. Soon 
after his return to England he became very dissipated, 
and was finally convicted and transported to New South 
Wales, where he is supposed to have died. While in 
Newgate, before his transportation, he wrote a work en- 
titled “The Religion of Christ the Religion of Nature.” 

See Sin Wm. Hooker, ‘‘Tour in Iceland; Sxutason, “ J. Jiir- 
gensens Usurpation i Island,’’ 1832; ERsLEew, “‘ Forfatter-Lexicon,”” 

Jorisz, yor’is, (AUGUSTIN,) a Dutch painter and en- 
graver, born at Delft in 1525; died in 1552. 

Jorisz, (DAviD.) See DAVID GEORGE. 

Jorjanee, Jorjani, or Djordjani, jor-ja’nee, (Saeed 
Shereef Zein-ed-Deen Abool Hassan, or Said 
Schérif Zein-ed-Din Abou’l Hassan, s4-eed’ shér- 
eef’ zan (or zin) ed-deen’ 4/bd0l has’san,) a renowned 
Arabian writer, born in Tagoo, (Tagou,) in the district 
of Asterabad and the region called Jorjan, in 1339. He 
was the author of numerous works, among which per- 
haps the most important is an extremely valuable dic- 
tionary, entitled “ Tarafat,” (2.2. “ Definitions.”) Jorjanee 
enjoyed the favour of the great conqueror Tamerlane. 
Died in 1413. 

Jor-nan/dés or Jor-da’nes, a distinguished Gothic 
historian of the sixth century, was secretary to the Gothic 
kings of Italy. Having embraced Christianity, he was 
ordained Bishop of Ravenna in 552. The most important 
of his works is a “ History of the Goths” until the reign 
of Vitiges, who was conquered by Belisarius, (‘‘ De Ge- 
tarum sive Gothorum, Origine et Rebus gestis.”) It was 
first printed at Augsburg in 1515, and is highly prized. 
He also wrote an abridgment of universal history, en- 
titled “De Regnorum et Temporum Successione.” 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Latinis;?? Ersca und Gruprr, 
‘“ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;? D. W. Motter, “ Disputatio Circu- 
laris de Jornande,”’ 1690. 

Jor’tin, (JoHN,) D.D., an English divine and critic, 
of French extraction, born in London in 1698. Soon 
after graduating at Cambridge he settled in his native 
city, where he gained great distinction for his eloquence 
and learning. He was appointed Archdeacon of London 
in 1764. Of his works may be mentioned a volume of 
“Latin Poems,” (1722,) which are classed among the 
most finished of the modern productions in that lan- 
guage, “ Miscellaneous Observations on Authors, An- 
cient and Modern,” (2 vols., 1732,) “Remarks upon 
Ecclesiastical History,” (5 vols., 1751-73,) and the “ Life 
of Erasmus,” (1758.) Died in 1770. ‘“ Jortin’s sermons,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “are very elegant.” 

See Joun Disney, “Life of Jortin,” 1792. 

Josaphat. See JEHOSHAPHAT, 

Jo’seph, [Heb. ‘0; Gr. ‘loci: Lat. Josr/puus ; 
It. Joser, yo-séf’ ; Sp. Josrr, Ho-séf’,| one of the twelve 
patriarchs, and the favourite son of Jacob, was born jn 
Mesopotamia about 1525 B.c. At an early age, on ac- 
count of their jealousy, he was sold by his brothers to 
some Ishmaelitish merchants, who carried him as a slave 
into Egypt, over which kingdom he was subsequently 


appointed governor by Pharaoh. The descendants of his 
sons Ephraim and Manasseh formed the two half-tribes, 
which exerted no little influence in the Hebrew nation. 

See Genesis xxxv.-l. 

Joseph [Ger. pron. yo’séf] I, Emperor of Germany, 
of the house of Hapsburg, and son of Leopold I., was 
born in 1676. In 1687 he was proclaimed King of Hun- 
gary, and in 1690 King of the Romans. At the death 
of his father, in 1705, he ascended the imperial throne. 
He carried on a successful war against Louis XIV., in 
which he was assisted by England, Holland, and Savoy. 
The allied armies were commanded by Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Marlborough. Joseph granted, through 
the influence (it is said) of Charles XII. of Sweden, nume- 
rous privileges to his Protestant subjects. Died in 1711. 

See G. Lancs, “‘ Leben und Thaten des Kaysers Joseph I.,” 1712; 
FRANZ WacGner, “ Historia Josephi I. Czsaris Augusti,’’ 1745; 
Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Joseph II, Emperor of Germany, the eldest son of 
Francis of Lorraine and Maria Theresa of Austria, was 
born in Vienna in 1741. In 1764 he was elected King 
of the Romans, and in the following year succeeded his 
father on the throne of Germany. He married Isabella, 
a daughter of the Duke of Parma, in 1760, and Maria 
Josepha, a daughter of the emperor Charles VII., about 
1764. In 1772 he signed, with the sovereigns of Russia 
and Prussia, the treaty by which Poland was divided 
between them. At the death of his mother, in 1780, 
he came into possession of Hungary and all the other 
hereditary dominions of the house of Austria. He 
united with Catherine of Russia, six years later, in a 
Turkish war, in which his general Laudon gained 
several important victories. During his reign he intro- 
duced many civil and ecclesiastical reforms, which would 
probably have been very beneficial to his subjects had 
he acted with more calmness and deliberation. He 
abolished feudal serfdom, regulated the taxes, allowed 
liberty of conscience and rights of citizenship to all 
denominations of Christians, mitigated the condition of 
the Jews, suppressed several convents, greatly abridged 
the power of the pope and clergy in his dominions, and 
encouraged manufactures and industry. But his. zeal in 
correcting the abuses of the Roman Church caused an 
insurrection in Belgium; while his attempt to establish 
the German as the universal language in his dominions 
induced the Hungarians to revolt. He died, without issue, 
in February, 1790, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Leopold II. 

See PaGanet, ‘‘ Histoire de Joseph II,”’ 1843; F. X. Huser, 
“Geschichte Kaiser Joseph’s II.,” 2 vols., 1792; L. A. DE CaRAc- 
ciout, ‘‘ Vie de Joseph II, Empereur d’Allemagne,”’ 1790; I1GNAz 
Cornova, ‘‘Leben Joseph II., Rémischen Kaisers,’’ 1802; C. T. 
Heyneg, “ Geschichte Kaiser Joseph’s II.,” 2 vols.,1848 ; RAMSHORN, 
“Kaiser Joseph II. und seine Zeit,” 1845. 

Joseph, Faruer, [It. Fra GiusEppe,]| an Italian mis- 
sionary, whose family name was SEBASTIANI. He went 
to Persia, and obtained no little influence at the court of 
the Shah. He used his power in favour of the English 
interests and against those of the French. He was 
acquainted with several of the Oriental languages, and 
translated the works of the Persian poet Hafiz into 
Latin. : 

Joseph, zho’zéf’, (FRANGoIS LrcLERC du Trem- 
blay—dii trém/bld’,) called FATHER JOSEPH, a French 
monk, born in Paris in 1577, became the agent and 
confidant of Cardinal Richelieu, who employed him in 
negotiations and intrigues. Died in 1638. 

See AsBE RicHarp, ‘‘ Vie du Pére Joseph,”’ 2 vols. ; ‘* Le véri- 
table Pére Joseph,’ 1704; RicHEviEu, ‘‘ Mémoires; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Joseph or EXreTrer. See ISCANUS. 

Joseph Al’bo, a Jew, distinguished for his learning, 
born at Sora, in Spain, in the fourteenth century. He 
was the author of a work on Jewish faith, entitled ‘“Se- 
pher Ikkarim.” Died in 1430. 

Joseph Ben Gorion. See GORIONIDES, 

Joseph Emanuel, [ Port. Joz—& MANOEL, zho-z4’ ma- 
no-él’,] King of Portugal, born in 1714. In 1750 he suc- 
ceeded his father, John V. In 1755 his kingdom suffered 
from a great earthquake, which destroyed a large part 
of Lisbon and killed about sixty thousand persons. In 
1758 an attempt was made to assassinate him, in which 
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he was severely wounded, He discovered that the Jesuits 
were implicated in the plot, and immediately caused all 
against whom any evidence was brought to be executed. 
He also issued an edict by which all the Jesuits in Por- 
tugal were declared traitors. In 1762 he united with 
England in a war against France and Spain. He enacted 
several laws to encourage education and to advance 
religious toleration, and restricted the powers of the 
Inquisition. Died in 1777. 

See ‘Leben Joseph Emmanuels K6nigs von Portugal,’? Nurem- 
berg, 1778. 

Joseph Meir, (mar,) a French Jew, born at Avignon 
in 1496. He wrote a work, in Hebrew, on the Kings of 
France and the Sultans of Turkey. Died in 1554. 

Joseéphe, the French of JosepHus, which see. 

Joséphine, jo’ze-feen’, | Fr. pron. zho’za’fén’,] origin- 
ally Marie Joseph Rose Tascher de la Pagerie, 
(ta’sha’ deh 14 pazh’re’,) wife of Napoleon I. of France, 
was born in 1763 in the island of Martinique. At a 
very early age she attracted attention by her remark- 
able beauty and vivacity. About 1778 she went to 
reside in France with an aunt by whom she had been 
adapted, and thus became the heiress to a large for- 
tune. She was soon after married to Viscount de Beau- 
harnais, one of the most polished noblemen of the French 
court. In 1780 she gave birth to Eugene, who was sub- 
sequently appointed Viceroy of Italy by Bonaparte, and 
in 1783 to Hortense, afterwards Queen of Holland, and 
mother of Napoleon III. Jealousies having arisen be- 
tween Beauharnais and his wife, the former sued for a 
divorce before the Parliament of Paris. The case was 
decided in favour of Josephine, who in a short time 
sailed for Martinique with her daughter. At this period 
her circumstances were so straitened that she was glad 
to accept from the captain of the vessel a pair of shoes 
for Hortense. At the expiration of three years she re- 
turned to France and was reconciled to her husband. 
During the French Revolution Beauharnais boldly op- 
posed the measures of the Jacobins, by whom he was 
executed in 1794. His wife, who was then in prison, 
escaped the same fate only by the sudden fall of Robes- 
pierre. Through the influence of Barras and Tallien, 
she regained part of her husband’s property, which had 
been confiscated. She now became one of the leaders 
of fashion. Her talents and personal attractions enabled 
her also to exert no little influence in the politics of that 
period. In 1796 she was married to Bonaparte, who had 
recently been appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
in Italy. At the time Josephine was thought by her 
friends to have formed a mésalliance. After Bonaparte 
became First Consul, she exerted all her influence to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the royalists, and even endeavoured 
to persuade him to restore the Bourbons. While Napo- 
leon was in Egypt, she had bought for her favourite resort 
the estate of Malmaison, which she fitted up with royal 
magnificence. At length her expenditures for this and 
other Juxuries became so enormous as to occasion the 
First Consul serious embarrassment. When Napoleon 
was raised tothe imperial throne and she became Empress 
of France, to her was due in a great measure the honour of 
having imparted to the court of the Tuileries the splendour 
and taste for which it was then distinguished. From the 
time of her coronation her influence over the emperor 
rapidly diminished ; and, as there was no longer hope of 
her bringing him an heir, he finally resolved to divorce 
her. The announcement of this decision plunged the 
empress into the deepest despair. Napoleon himself 
is said to have been greatly affected; but his resolu- 
tion was fixed, and the bill of divorce was passed in 1809. 
Josephine, still retaining her former dignities and titles, 
retired to Malmaison. Napoleon occasionally visited 
her, and appeared to cherish a sincere affection for her. 
When the allied armies invaded France, she was treated 
with the greatest respect by the emperor Alexander. 
She died in 1814, soon after the abdication of Napoleon. 
The character of Josephine has been greatly admired. 
The cause of this is to be attributed more to her pleasing 
manners than to any exalted virtue which she possessed. 
It is said that there was a fascination in her countenance 
which no painter could transfer to canvas. She hada 
very remarkable memory, was accomplished, educated, 
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and witty ; but vanity seems to have had an unlimited 
ascendency over her, and it does not appear that she 
was endowed with so many uncommon qualities as several 
modern writers have attributed to her. (See Bona- 
PARTE, NAPOLEON.) 

See “Joséphine, ’’ in the ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”’ vol. 
xxxvii. For the private life of Josephine, the reader may consult 
Ausenas’ ‘‘ Histoire de l’Impératrice Joséphine,’”’ 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1857-59; also the letters of Napoleon to Josephine, and of Josephine 
to Napoleon and to her daughter. For a very curious account of 
the empress Josephine’s descendants, see ‘‘London Review”’ for 
June, 1866; Marte Anne Le Normanp, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques 
et secrets de Joséphine,”’ 2 vols., 1820, (English version of the same, 
1848;) P. C. Heapwey, ‘‘ Life of the Empress Josephine,”’ 1852. 

Jo-se’phus, [Fr. JoskpHE, zho’zéf’; It. GIOsEFFo, 
jo-séf’fo,] or, more fully, Fla’vi-us Jo-se’phus, [Gr, 
AG 3.06 ’léonroc, | the most celebrated of Jewish historians, 
was born at Jerusalem A.pD..37. His mother was of the 
royal house of the Asmonzeans, and his father belonged to 
the sacerdotal order from which the chief pontiffs were 
chosen. He pursued his studies in his native city with 
such -assiduity that at the age of fourteen he was often 
consulted on abstruse points of Jewish law. He after- 
wards joined the sect of the Essenes, and passed three 
years with a hermit in the desert. At the age of nine- 
teen he became a Pharisee. In the year 63 he visited 
Rome, in-order to procure the liberation of some Jew- 
ish priests whom the governor Felix had sent there as 
prisoners. He was favourably received at the imperial 
court, and succeeded in his enterprise through the in- 
fluence of Poppzea, the wife of Nero. On his return to 
Judea he opposed the revolutionary spirit that was then 
gaining ground among his countrymen. Perceiving his 
efforts to be of no avail, he accepted the government of 
the two Galilees, and in 67 A.D. bravely defended for forty- 
seven days the city of Jotapata against a powerful Roman 
army under Vespasian. ‘The Romans finally triumphed, 
however, and of the Jewish warriors Josephus alone was 
saved, on account of his predicting that Vespasian would 
soon receive the imperial purple. He was treated with 
the greatest respect by Vespasian and Titus, and at the 
destruction of Jerusalem his influence procured the 
liberation of his brother and fifty of his friends. He 
afterwards accompanied Titus to Rome, where Vespasian 
granted him a pension and raised him to the rank of a 
Roman citizen. As a mark of gratitude for these and 
other favours, Josephus assumed the emperor’s family 
name of Flavius. The date of his death is unknown; 
but some writers have placed it A.D. 95. The most im- 
portant works of Josephus are his “ History of the Jew- 
ish War,” in seven books, “ The Antiquities of the Jews,” 
(lovdainy ’Apxatodoyia,) in twenty books, two treatises 
“Against Apion of Alexandria,” a ‘Discourse on the 
Martyrdom of the Maccabees,” and an account of his 
own life. All of these were written in Greek, with the 
exception of the first, which was originally composed in 
Syro-Chaldaic and afterwards translated into Greek by 
himself. On account of the beauty of his style, he has 
been called “the Grecian Livy.” His works have been 
translated into Latin and most of the modern languages 
of Europe. 


See G. R. van Hoeve t, ‘‘ F. Josephi Vita,” 1835; J. F. Ecx- 
HARD, “‘ Biographie des bertihmten F. Josephus,’’ 1785 ; FapRicius, 
‘* Bibliotheca Greeca ;”? Cave, “Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Historia 
literaria ;” C. F. Bozumert, “ Ueber des Flavius Josephus Zeugniss 
von Christo,’”? 1823; PHILARETE CHASLEs, “ De l’Autorité historique 
de F. Joséphe,”’ 1841. 


Josépin. See CESARI, (GIUSEPPE.) 

Josh/u-a, [Heb. PWM ; Gr. Inooic ; Fr. Josu¥,, zho’- 
zii’a’,| or O’she-a, the son of Nun, (Numbers xiii. 16,) 
became commander of the Israelites on the death of 
Moses. He was distinguished for his bravery and mili- 
tary skill, and gained numerous important victories over 
the different Canaanite princes. Much controversy has 
arisen in regard to the authorship of the book of Joshua. 
Many suppose it to have been compiled from manuscripts 
written by himself; others attribute it to Samuel. Died 
about 1425 B.C. 

Jo-si’ah [Heb. TW); Fr. Josras, zho’se’4s’] suc- 
ceeded his father Amon on the throne of Judah 641 B.C., 
at the age of eight years. He was an able and pious 
prince, and during his reign of thirty-one years many 
wise and beneficial laws were enacted: idolatry was 
suppressed, the Temple was repaired, and the true aS 
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of worship were restored. He was killed in a battle 
against Pharaoh-Necho, King of Egypt, about 610 B.c. 

See II. Kings xiii., xxii.; II, Chronicles xxxiv., xxxv. 

Josias. See JOSIAH. 

Josika, yo’she-koh, (MIKL6s,) a Hungarian nobleman 
and celebrated novelist, born in 1796 at Torda, in Tran- 
sylvania. His first and most successful work, ‘“ Abafi,” 
a historical tale, appeared in 1836. He produced about 
sixty volumes of romances, which were very popular with 
the Hungarians. In 1848, as a «member of the upper 
house of nobles, he took a bold stand against the en- 
croachments of Austria, and advocated the measures of 
Kossuth. After the defeat of the Hungarians in 1849 he 
lived in exile. Died in 1865. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Josquin Desprez or Depres. See DESPRES. 

Josselin de Courtenay, zhos’lan’ deh koort’nd’, a 
French nobleman, who went on a crusade to Palestine in 
1101. He was created Count of Edessa by the King of 
Jerusalem, and won great distinction by the numerous 
victories which he gained over the Saracens. Died in 1147. 

Jost, yost, (ISAAK MArcus,) a learned Jew, born at 
Bernburg, in Germany, in 1793, studied philology at 
Gottingen and Berlin. His principal work is a ‘‘ History 
of the Israelites,” (10 vols., 1846.) He also published a 
translation of the ‘ Mishna,” with a text and commen- 
tary. Died in 1862. 

Josué. See JosHuA. 

Jo’tham, [Heb. 071’,] King of Judah, was the son 
of Uzziah, whom he succeeded B.c. 757. 

See II. Kings xv. 32, 38; IJ. Chronicles xxvii. 


J6tun, yo/ttin, in the plural Jétuns, [an old Norse 
word signifying “giant,” supposed to be derived from 
an ancient form of the verb to “eat,” (Anglo-Saxon 
coten,) the most prominent characteristic of the Jotuns 
being their prodigious voracity. (See Thorpe’s “ North- 
ern Mythology,” vol. i. p. 148,)] in the Norse mythology, 
the name applied to certain mythical beings supposed 
to be hostile to men and to the beneficent Atsir. The 
Jotuns, or Giants, are types of the disturbing, untamable, 
or destructive forces of nature. Hence the wolf Fenrir, 
(supposed to typify volcanic fire,) Midgard’s Serpent, 
(the vast untamable ocean,) and Hela (the goddess of 
death) are all represented as of Jotun birth, Loki him- 
self is considered to be of Jotun origin, and is the father 
of the mightiest and most terrible beings belonging to 
that race. Cold or frost, being one of the principal causes 
of desolation and death, is represented as the parent of 
a powerful family of Jotuns, termed Frost-giants. The 
abode of the Jotuns is called Jotunheim or Utgard, 
(oot’gard, ze. “outer ward,”) and comprises the desert 
regions on the outermost boundary of the world. The 
Jotuns (ze. the elements of disorder and desolation) are 
represented as being always at war with the Aésir, the 
powers presiding over life and order. (See Aisir.) The 
opposition is eternal ; they are never reconciled, as in the 
case of the Vanir and Aésir, (see VANIR,) because there 
can be no reconciliation between order and confusion, or 
between life and death. 

See, besides the work above referred to, KEYSER, “Religion of 
the Northmen;”? Maret, ‘Northern Antiquities; PETERSEN, 
‘Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Jouannet, zhoo’4’nd’, (FRANCOIS VATAR,) a French 
antiquary and statistician, born in 1765; died in 1845. 

See Lamorue, “ Jouannet, sa Vie et ses Kcrits,” 1847. 


Jouannin, zhoo’4’nan’, (JosepH Marte,) a French 
Orientalist, born in Bretagne in 1783 ; died in 1844. 

Joubert, zhoo’bair’, (BARTHELEMY CATHERINE,) a 
French general, born at Pont-de-Vaux, in Bresse, in 
1769. In 1791 he enlisted in the army of the Rhine 
and served with distinction against the Austrians. Two 
years later he was taken prisoner by the Sardinians. He 
soon after regained his liberty and returned. to France 
where he boldly opposed the Jacobins. In 1794 he re- 
ceived the appointment of adjutant-general, and in 1795 
having displayed great bravery at Loano, he was raised 
to the rank of a brigadier-general on the field of battle, 
He subsequently gained distinguished honours at several 
battles in Italy and in the Tyrol. In 1799 he was ap- 
pointed general-in-chief of the army in Italy, and fell at 
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the battle of Novi, in August of that year. “He united 
with great military talents,” says the “Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,” “all the virtues of a citizen. He was 
admired by all parties, and devoted exclusively to the 
glory and happiness of his country.” 

See D. J. Garar, ‘Eloge de B. C Joubert,” 1799; J. Lavat- 
LE, ‘Eloge de Joubert,” r800; GuiLBERt, ‘ Notice sur la Vie de 
Joubert,” ete., 1799; H. Lesueur, in the “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” J. J. Le FRangois DE LALanpg, “ Sur le Général Jou- 
bert,”’ 1799; Tiers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 

Joubert, (FRANGOIS,) a French priest and Jansenist, 
distinguished for his learning, born at Montpellier in 
1689. On account of his principles, he was persecuted 
by the Jesuits and was imprisoned in the Bastille. He 
wrote commentaries on the Apocalypse and on a number. 
of the Hebrew prophecies. Died in 1763. 

Joubert, (JosePH,) a French Jesuit, born at Lyons, 
known as the author of a valuable work, entitled “ French 
and Latin Dictionary, taken from the Original and Clas- 
sical Authors in both Languages.” Died in 1719. 

Joubert, (JosEPH,) a French moralist, born at Mon- 
tignac (Périgord) in 1734, became a resident of Paris 
about 1778. He was an intimate friend of Fontanes, by 
whose influence he was appointed inspector-general of 
the University of Paris in 1809, He died in 1824, leaving 
many manuscripts, a part of which Chateaubriand edited, 
with the title of “‘ Pensées.” A more complete edition 
of the “‘ Pensées, Essais,” etc. appeared in 2 vols., 1842. 

See “Notice sur J. Joubert,” by his brother ArNAup, 1824; 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Portraits Littéraires,’’ and ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi,”’ 
tome i.; Paut Raynat, ‘‘ Notice sur J. Joubert,” prefixed to his 
“ Pensées,’’ etc., 1842; ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,’’ by MarTHew AR- 
NOLD, 1865. 

Joubert, (Jos—EPH ANTOINE RENE,) a French general, 
born at Angers in 1772. He served with distinction at 
Heliopolis, Wagram, (1809,) Smolensk, (1812,) and Liit- 
zen, (1813.) Died in 1843. 

Joubert, (LAURENT,) an eminent French physician, 
born at Valence in 1529. He graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier,‘of which he was afterwards chosen 
chancellor. He was also appointed first physician-in- 
ordinary to Henry III. He wrote “ Popular Errors in 
regard to Medicine,” (1578-79,) which was often re- 
printed, and a “Treatise on Laughter.” Died in 1583. 

See Amoreux, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de L. Joubert,”’ 1814; BAYLE, 
“ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”” Nictron, ‘f Mémoires.” 

Joubert, (LEON,) a French biographer of the present 
century, wrote many able articles for the “ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Jouenneaux. See JUVENAL. 

Jouffroi, de, deh zhoo’frwa’, [ Lat. Jorrre’Dus, ] 
(JEAN,) a French prelate, born at Luxeuil about 1412. 
He obtained the favour of Louis XI., who procured for 
him a cardinal’s hat in 1461, and made him his almoner. 
Died in 1473. 

Jouffroy, zhoo’frwa’, (FRANGOIS,) a French sculptor, 
born at Dijon in 1806. He gained the grand prize in 
1832, and went to Rome with a pension. He became 
a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 1857. 

Jouffroy, (THEODORE SIMON,) a French philosophical 
writer, born near Mouthe (Doubs) in 1796, was a pupil 
of Victor Cousin, who influenced the development and 
direction of his mind. He was appointed a tutor of 
philosophy (&éve répétiteur) in the Normal School in 
1817. This school having been suppressed in 1822, he 
began to write for several journals in Paris. In 1830 he 
became a professor in the Normal School, then re-estab- 
lished. He produced a version of the complete works 
of Thomas Reid, (6 vols., 1828-35.) In 1833 he was 
appointed professor of Greek and Latin philosophy in 
the Collége de France. He exchanged. this position in 
1838 for the office of librarian to the University, and 
succeeded Laromiguiére as professor of philosophy in 
1837. Among his works are “ Mélanges philosophiques,” 
(1833,) and “Cours d’Esthétique,” (1843.) He also 
produced a version of Dugald Stewart’s “Essays on 
Moral Philosophy,” (1826,) to which he wrote a valuable 
preface. Died in 1842. 


See Micnet, ‘Notice sur Jouffroy,” 1853; ApoLPpHE GArR- 


NIER, article ‘* Jouffroy” in the “Dictionnaire des Sciences philoso- 
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phiques,”’ tome iii. ; ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Jouffroy, de, deh zhoo’frwa’, (CLAUDE FRANGoIS 
DororuHEs,) MARQUIS, an ingenious Frenchman, born 
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in Franche-Comté, about 1750. He studied the con- 
struction of different vessels, and went to Paris, where 
he conceived the idea of propelling boats by steam. His 
first vessel of this kind was launched in 1776. Although 
this attempt was far from being successful, Jouffroy was 
convinced that his object was attainable. In 1783 he 
completed another steam-vessel, one hundred and forty 
feet long, with which he ascended the Sadne several 
miles, but, on account of his limited means, was unable 
to carry his invention to a higher state of perfection. 
The inventions of Jouffroy were highly spoken of by 
Robert Fulton. Died in 1832. 

See F. A. A. Micnet, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie et les Tra- 
vaux de M. Jouffroy,” Paris, 1853 ; ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Joukofski, (VASILI ANDREIVITCH.) See ZHOOKOF- 
SKI. 

Joule, jool, ? (JAMES P.,) F.R.S., an English experi- 
mental philosopher, born at Salford, near Manchester, 
in 1818. He was a pupil of the celebrated Dalton. He 
made some discoveries in electro-magnetism, and in the 
theory of heat. He is considered by some persons as 
the founder of the modern theory of the correlation of 
forces. 

Jourdain, zhoor’dan’, (AMABLE LouIs MARIE MI- 
CHEL Bréchillet—bra’she’yd’,) a distinguished French 
writer and Orientalist, born in Paris in 1788. Among 
his principal works is ‘‘ Persia; or, A Description of the 
History, Government, Religion, and Literature of that 
Empire,” (5 vols., 1814.) He was a contributor to the 
“Biographie Universelle.” Died in 1818. 

Jourdain, (ANSELME LOUIS BERNARD Bréchillet,) 
an eminent surgeon-dentist, the father of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1734. He invented several instru- 
ments used by dentists, and wrote numerous treatises on 
dentistry. Died in 1816. 

_ re J. R. Duvat, “ Notice historique sur la Vie de M. Jourdain,” 
ISO. 

Jourdain, (CHARLES MARIE GABRIEL Bréchillet,) 
a philosopher, a son of Amable, noticed above, was born 
in Paris in 1817. He published, besides other works, 
“La Philosophie de Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” (2 vols., 
1858.) 

Jourdain, (CLAUDE,) a French Benedictine and 
antiquarian writer, born at Poligny in 1696; died in 
1782. 

Jourdan, zhoor’dén’, (ANDRE JOSEPH,) a French 
statesman, born in Provence. In 1795 he was elected 
to the Council of Five Hundred, where he opposed the 
laws against the emigrants. For this reason, in 1797 he 
was obliged to seek an asylum in Spain. On the acces- 
sion of Louis XVIII. Jourdan was chosen councillor of 
state. Died in 1831. 

Jourdan, (ANTOINE JACQuES Louts,) born in Paris 
in 1788, published a “ Dictionary of Terms used in the 
Natural Sciences,” (2 vols., 1834.) Died in 1848. 

Jourdan, (JEAN BApTIsreE,) a French dramatist, born 
at Marseilles in 1711; died in 1793. 

Jourdan, (Jr*#n BAprisrE,) a marshal of France, born 
at Limoges in 1762, was the son of a poor surgeon, who 
paid but little attention to his education. At the age 
of sixteen he entered the French army, and fought for 
the Americans in the Revolutionary war until 1782, 
when he returned home on account of ill health. In 
1791 he again entered the army, and soon after received 
the command of a battalion, and served under La Fa- 
yette and Dumouriez. In 1793 he was appointed general 
of division. MHaving distinguished himself at the battle 
of Hondschoote, in 1793, he was chosen commander-in- 
chief of the French army. He then gained a decisive 
victory over the Austrians at Wattignies, near Mau- 
beuge, and raised the siege of that town. He was sub- 
sequently called to Paris by the committee of public 
safety to consult upon the future movements of the 
army. He was at first received with great enthusiasm ; 
but, having given offence by the candour with which 
he expressed his sentiments, he was deprived of his 
authority, and Pichegru was chosen in his place. In 
1794, however, he was appointed commander of the 
army of the Moselle against the Austrians, over whom, 
in a few weeks, he won the important battles of Arlon 
and Fleurus. He also captured Charleroi and many 
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other towns. In the autumn of 1794 he gained the 
victories of Ayvaile and Aldenhoven. He afterwards 
took Luxemburg, Dusseldorf, Frankfort, and Wiirzburg, 
but in September, 1796, was signally defeated by the 
Archduke Charles near the last-named place. Jourdan 
soon after resigned, and, having returned to Paris, was 
chosen a member of the Council of Five Hundred, of 
which a few months later he was elected president. In 
1798 he was appointed to the command of the army on 
the Danube. In 1799, having met with two decisive 
defeats from the Archduke Charles, he was succeeded 
by Massena. The same year he was dismissed from the 
Council of Five Hundred for having opposed the ambi- 
tious projects of Napoleon. He was sent as ambassador 
to the Cisalpine Republic in 1800. Though created a 
marshal of the empire in 1804, no military command of 
importance was given to him until he accompanied Jo- 
seph Bonaparte to Spain as major-general. He remained 
with that monarch through all his vicissitudes, and was 
the nominal commander of the French forces whén they 
were defeated at Vitoria by Wellington in 1813. In 1818 
Louis XVIII. created Jourdan a peer of France. Died 
in 1833. He was the author of two works,—‘“ Opera- 
tions of the Army of the Danube under the Orders of 
General Jourdan,” and “ History of the Campaign of 
1796, containing the Operations of the Army of the 
Sambre-et-Meuse.” Napoleon, at Saint Helena, con- 
fessed that he had ill-treated Jourdan, whom he charac- 
terized as a “true patriot.” 

See Turers, “ Histoire du Consulat et de |’Empire ;’? Dz Cour- 
CELLES, “* Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;’? MicHaup, ‘‘ Notices 
historiques sur Je Maréchal Jourdan, les Généraux Kalckreuth, Kil- 
maine,”’ etc.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jourdan, (MATHIEU JOUVE,) surnamed CouPE-TETE, 
koop’tét’, (“ cut-throat,”) a French revolutionist, noto- 
rious for his inhumanity, was born in Vivarais in 1749. 
He was executed in 1794. 

Jourde, zhoord, (GILBERT AMABLE,) a French law- 
yer, born in Auvergne in 1757, in 1795 was elected a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. Died in 
1837. 

Jourdeuil, zhoor’dul’ or zhoor’duh’ye, (DIDIER,) a 
French Jacobin, was one of the chief instigators of the 
massacre in September, 1792. Died about 1800. 

Jourgniac Saint-Méard, zhoorn’ye-ak’ san ma‘ar’, 
(Chevalier FRANGOIS,) a French satirical writer and 
royalist, born at Bordeaux in 1745. In 1792 he was 
arrested on a charge of treason, but was acquitted. Died 
in 1827. 

Jousse, zhooss, (DANIEL,) an eminent jurist, born 
at Orléans, in France, in 1704. He entered a college 
in Paris, where he gained distinction in mathematics. - 
He subsequently began the study of law. Among his 
numerous works are a ‘ Historical Detail of the City 
of Orléans,” and ‘*‘ New Commentary upon the Criminal 
Ordinance.” Died in 1781. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Joussouf, Joussef, or Joussof. See Yoosur. 

Jouvancy or Jouvency, zhoo’vén’se’, (JoSEPH,) a 
celebrated French Jesuit, born at Paris in 1643. He 
was chosen professor of rhetoric in the college of Louis 
le Grand, and was afterwards called by his superiors to 
Rome to assist in writing the history of the Jesuits. His 
style is remarkable for its purity and elegance. -Among 
his works are ‘‘ Notes upon Juvenal, Persius, Terence, 
Horace, Martial, and the Metamorphoses of Ovid,” and’ 
the fifth volume of the ‘ History of the Jesuits” from 
159r to 1616. Died in 1719. 

See Morénrt, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;’? QuERARD, “‘ La France 
Littéraire.”’ 

Jouvency. See JOUVANCY. 

Jouvenet, zhoov’na’, (JEAN,) a celebrated historical 
painter, born at Rouen, France, about 1646. He was a 
pupil of his uncle, Laurent Jouvenet, and afterwards 
studied in Paris and was admitted into the Academy of 
Painting. He was subsequently patronized by Louis 
XIV., who granted him a pension of 1700 livres. Having 
lost the use of his right hand by a paralytic stroke, he 
ascertained that he could use his left with equal facility, 
and soon after painted one of his best pictures, a repre- 
sentation of Innocence followed by Falsehood and seek- 
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ing protection in the arms of Justice. Among his other 
works are “ Esther before Ahasuerus,” “ Jesus Christ 
driving the Money-Changers from the Temple,” ‘The 
Resurrection of Lazarus,” and the ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross.” 

See D’ ARGENVILLE, “ Vies des Peintres ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Jouvenneaux. See JUVENAL. 

Jouy, de, deh zhoo’e’, (Louis FrANGoIs,) a French 
lawyer, and advocate of the Parliament of Paris, where 
he was born in 1714; died in 1771. 

Jouy, de, (Vicror JoserpH Eriennr,) an eminent 
French writer, born at Jouy, near Versailles, in 1764 or 
1769. He entered the army at an early age, and in 1790 
favoured the Revolution; but during the reign of terror 
he fled for safety to Switzerland. In 1794 he returned to 
France, and, after serving for some time in the army, which 
he quitted in 1797, fixed his residence in Paris and turned 
his attention to literary pursuits. Among his works are 
the operas of “The Vestal” (1807) and of “The Ama- 
zon,” the tragedy of “ Sylla,” (1822,) “Cecil,” a novel, 
(1827,) and a series of essays entitled ‘The Hermit of 
the Chaussée d’Antin,” (5 vols., 1812-14.) The last 
work, which somewhat resembles Addison’s “ Spec- 
tator,” obtained a European reputation. He waselected 
to the French Academy in 1815, and appointed chief 
librarian of the Louvre in 1831. Besides the works 
above named, he wrote “The Hermit in the Province,” 
(“L?Hermite en Province,” 14 vols., 1818 ef seg.,) and 
“The Hermits in Prison,” (“Les Hermites en Prison,” 
2 vols., 1823,) which was very popular. Died in 1846. 

See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire ;? Cuartes Nisarp, in the 
“Dictionnaire de la Conversation ;”’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;’’ ‘“‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1822. 

Jove. See JUPITER. 

Jovellanos, de, da Ho-vél-y4’/nds, (GASPAR MEL- 
CHIOR,) a Spanish statesman, author, and scholar, born 
of noble parentage at Gijon, in Asturias, in 1744. He 
studied at the Universities of Oviedo, Avila, and Alcala. 
In 1770 he was chosen a member of the Royal Academy 
of Madrid, and was soon after appointed councillor of 
state by Charles III. In 1778 he became a judge of 
the criminal court at Madrid. Afterwards, through the 
instrumentality of Don Manuel Godoy, #Prince of Peace, 
he was banished to Majorca, where for more than seven 
years he remained a prisoner. He returned to Spain 
in 1808, and in a short time became a member of the 
supreme junta. Among his works are several valuable 
treatises on political economy, the tragedy of “ Pelayo,” 
(1790,) the comedy of “The Honourable Delinquent,” 
a ‘‘ Dissertation on English Architecture,” and an. ex- 
cellent “ Memoir on Law applied to Agriculture,” (‘ In- 
forme sobre Ja Ley agraria.”) Died in 1811. 

See LonGrettow, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? CEAN BrEr- 
Mubez, “‘ Memorias para la Vida del Don G. Jovellanos,’’ 1814; 
AnTILton, ‘‘ Noticias historicas de G. M. de Jovellanos,” 1812; 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for February, 1830. 

Jo/vi-an, [Lat. Jovta’nus; Fr. Joven, zho’ve-an’; 
It. GIoviano, jo-ve-4/no,| or, more fully, Jo-vi-a/nus 
Pla’vi-us Clau/di-us, Emperor of Rome, was born in 
Pannonia, 331 A.D. He early distinguished himself as 
a commander in the Roman army, and, though an avowed 
Christian, received many marks of distinction from Julian 
the Apostate, whom he accompanied on his unsuccessful 
expedition into Persia. At the death of that sovereign, 
in 363, Jovian was elected emperor by the army. The 
Roman troops were at that time in imminent danger, 
both on account of the superior Persian forces by which 
they were hemmed in, and the great scarcity of provi- 
sions. Jovian, after bravely repelling several attacks of 
the enemy, formed a treaty, by which he agreed to give 
up the Roman conquests west of the Tigris. Returning, 
he “Spent some time at Antioch, where he annulled 
Julian’s laws against the Christians and re-established 
the orthodox religion. He died in 364, at Dadastana, 
in Galatia, as he was proceeding to Constantinople. 

; See Le Beau, “Histoire du Bas-Empire ;” TiLLEmont, ‘* His- 
oire des Empereurs ;” SCHENKEL, “ Historia Joviani,” 1617; La 
Bierrerie, “ Histoire de l’Empereur Jovien,” 2 vols., 1748. 

Jovianus. See Jovian. 

Jovien, the French for JovIAN, which see. 

Jovin. See Jovinus. 
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Jo-vin/i-an, [Lat. Jovinia’Nus; Fr. Jovinien, zho’- 
ve’ne-ANn’,] an Italian monk, distinguished for his bold 
opposition to the growing superstition andencroachments 
of the Roman Church. He particularly censured celi- 
bacy, fasting, and the austerities of the convent. For 
the propagation of these principles he was condemned 
for heresy by the Bishops of Rome and of Milan, and 
in 398, by the orders of the emperor Honorius, was 
scourged and banished. Died about 410 A.D. 

See Saint JEROME, ‘‘ Contra Jovinianum ;’”? Barontus, ‘‘ Annales 
Ecclesiastici.”” 

Jovinianus. See JOVINIAN. 

Jovinien. See JOVINIAN. 

Jo-vi/nus, [Fr. Jovin, zho’van’,] a native of Rheims, 
was created a Roman consul by the emperor Valentinian 
in 367 A.D. He received the command of the cayalry in 
Gaul, and soon after cut in pieces a German army which 
had invaded that country. He built in his native city a 
church, in which he was buried in 370 A.D. 

Jovinus, a Roman general, who in 411 A.D., under the 
reign of Honorius, assumed the imperial title and pos- 
sessed himself of part of Gaul. In 412 he was defeated 
by Ataulphus, King of the Visigoths, an ally of Hono- 
rius. He was soon after taken and executed. 

Jovius, (PAUL.) See GIOovio, (PAOLO.) 

Jow’ett, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English missionary, 
born about 1787. He published “Christian Researches 
in Syria and the Holy Land,” (1825,) and other works. 
Died in 1855. 

Joy, Joye, or Gee, (GEORGE,) an early English Re- 
former, born in Bedfordshire. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1513. Being accused of heresy, he retired to 
Germany, where he remained several years. He is sup- 
posed to have died in 1553. He assisted in the transla- 
tion of Tyndale’s Bible which was printed at Antwerp in 
1534, and wrote several religious works, among which is 
one ‘On the Unity and Schism of the Ancient Church.” 

See Lewis, ‘‘ History of the Translations of the Bible.’’ 


Joyant, zhwa’yén’, (JULES RoMAIN,) a skilful French 
landscape-painter, born in Paris in 1803. He produced 
views of Venice, which were much admired, Diedin 1854. 

Joyce, jois, (JEREMIAH,) an English writer and Uni- 
tarian minister, born in 1764. He was principal editor 
of the ‘Cyclopeedia” which appeared under the name 
of William Nicholson, and was the author of a justly 
popular work, ‘Scientific Dialogues,” “ Letters on Nat- 
ural Philosophy,” and other productions of a similar 
nature. He was arrested in 1794 with Horne Tooke and 
others on a charge of treason, but was released without 
trial after the acquittal of Tooke. Died in 1816. 

Joyeuse, de, deh zhw4’yuz’, (ANNE,) Duc, a French 
nobleman, born about 1561. He married Margaret of 
Lorraine, sister of the queen of Henry III. About 1586 
he received the command of the army sent against the 
Huguenots. He at first gained some advantages, and 
committed great cruelties upon the Protestants, but in 
October, 1587, was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Coutras by Henry of Navarre. 

See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;” 
moires.”’ 

Joyeuse, de, (FRANGOIS,) CARDINAL, brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1562. He was the confidential 
minister of Henry IIL, Henry IV., and Louis XIII. In 
1614 he became dean of the cardinals of Avignon. Died 
in 1615. 

See Ausery, ‘‘ Histoire du Cardinal de Joyeuse,” etc., Paris, 1654, 

Joyeuse, de, (GUILLAUME,) VISCOUNT, a French 
military commander, born about 1520. He was made 
lieutenant-general of Languedoc, and in 1562 distin- 
guished himself in the wars against the French Protest- 
ants. In 1582 he was created a marshal. Died in 1592. 

Joyeuse, de, (HENR!I,) Duc, born in France in 1567. 
The death of his wife, about 1587, affected him so deeply 
that he entered the order of the Capuchins. In 1592 he 
obtained a dispensation releasing him from his vows, and 
received the command of the army in Languedoc. Henry 
IV. created him marshal of France. He afterwards be- 
came again a Capuchin. Died in 1608. 

See Broussx, ‘‘ Vie de Henri, Duc de Joyeuse,”’ Paris, 1621. 

Joyeuse, de, (JEAN ARMAND,) MARQuIs, a French 
nobleman, born in 1631. He served with distinction in 
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Flanders under Turenne, and was afterwards created 
marshal of France. Died in 1710. 

Joy/ner, (WILLIAM,) sometimes called Lyde, an 
English Catholic and author, born near Oxford in 1622; 
died in 1706. Among his works are “The Roman Em- 
press,” a comedy, and several English and Latin poems. 

See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


Jozé, zho-za’, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese few and cele- 
brated dramatist. He excelled in wit and sarcasm, which, 
in one of his comedies, he directed against some of the 
Catholic ceremonies. He was soon after seized by the 
officers of the Inquisition, tortured, and finally burned at 
an auto-de-fé in1745. Among the best of his comedies 
are “Esop” and “The Enchantments of Medea.” 

Jozé Manoel. See JoskEpH EMANUEL. ‘ 

Juan, Don. See JoHn, Don, or Ausrria. 

Juan, Hoo-an’, Don, natural son of Philip IV. of 
Spain and Maria Calderona, an actress, was born in 
Madrid in 1629. In 1647 he received the command of 
the Spanish army in Italy, where he took the city of 
Naples and gained many other advantages. Afterwards 
he was defeated by Turenne in the Netherlands, at the 
battle of Dunes, and compelled to evacuate the country. 
His brother, Charles II., subsequently made him prime 
minister. Died in 1679. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais.’’ 


Juan de Santa Cruz. See JUAN DE YEPEZ. 

Juan de Yepez, Hoo-4n’ da ya/péth, or Juan de 
Santa Cruz, a saint of the Roman calendar, was born 
in Old Castile in 1542. He, with Saint Theresa, estab- 
lished the order of Barefooted Carmelites. Died in 1591. 

Juan y Santacilia, Hoo-An’e sin-ta-thee’le-a,(JORGE,) 
Don,. a celebrated Spanish mathematician and naval 
officer, was born at Orihuela, in Valencia, in 1712. He 
was sent about 1735, with several Spanish and French 
servants, to measure the degree of the meridian at the 
equator. He devoted much attention to naval archi- 
tecture. He wrote “Observations on Astronomy and 
Physics made in the Kingdom of Peru,” (5 vols., 1748,) 
and a treatise on the construction of vessels, (2 vols., 
1761.) Died in 1774. 

See La ConpAmineE, “‘ Journal du Voyage fait a )’ Equateur,” etc. 


Juana oF SPAIN. See JOAN. 

Juarez, joo-4’/réz, [Sp. pron. Hoo-4’réth,] (BENITO,) 
a Mexican statesman, born in Oajaca about 1807, is said 
to be of pure aboriginal stock. He studied law, was 
elected to Congress in 1846, and was Governor of Oa- 
jaca from 1848 to 1852. In 1853 he was banished by 
Santa Ana. He joined the party of Alvarez, who became 
president in 1855, and served under him as minister of 
justice. In 1857 he was appointed secretary of state by 
Comonfort, who was driven from power in January, 1858. 
Juarez was recognized as the successor of Comonfort by 
the Liberals, but was opposed by the clerical party in a 
long civil war. He was elected president about 1861, 
soon after which Mexico was invaded by a French army. 
Having gained several victories, the French took the 
city of Mexico in June, 1863, and Maximilian of Austria 
assumed the imperial power, under the patronage of 
Napoleon III. Juarez was reduced to a critical position, 
and his cause seemed desperate ; but at length the French 
army was withdrawn. in 1866, and the Liberals quickly 
recovered the ascendency. (See MAXIMILIAN.) He was 
elected president again in October, 1867. 

Ju/ba [Gr. ’Io6ac| I. succeeded his father, Hiempsal, 
on the throne of Numidia about 50 B.c. In the war 
between Czesar and Pompey he supported the cause of 
the latter, and gained a decisive victory over Curio, a 
lieutenant of Cesar. After Pompey’s defeat at Phar- 
salia, Juba continued to support his cause in Africa, and 
for some time held even Cesar in check. He was, how- 
ever, defeated by the dictator at the battle of Thapsus, 
and soon after killed himself, 42 B.c., in preference to 
gracing the triumph of the conqueror. His kingdom 
was reduced to a Roman province, of which the historian 
Sallust was appointed the first governor. 

See Casar, “Bellum Civile; Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of 
Rome;’’ Appian, ‘‘ Bellum Civile.”’ 

Juba II, son of the preceding, was carried to Rome 
by Czesar, who gave him a liberal education. He served 
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in the army of Augustus, from whom he received the 
kingdom of Mauritania about 30 B.c. He married Cle- 
opatra Selena, the daughter of the celebrated Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, by Antony. Juba was distinguished 
for his learning, ability, and justice. He was the author 
of several works, written in Greek, upon various subjects. 
Pliny, Plutarch, Tacitus, and other historians mention his 
writings with just commendation. He died about 20 B.c. 

See Vosstrus, ‘“‘ De Historicis Grecis ;?? EcKHEL, ‘‘ Doctrina Nu- 
morum;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jubé, zhii’ba’, (AuGusTE,) a French historian and 
general, born in 1765. He wrote a ‘‘ Military History 
of the Wars of France from 1643 to 1815,” (2 vols.,) 
and other works. Died in 1824. 

Jubé, (JACQUES,) a French Jansenist, born near Paris 
in 1674; died in 1745. 

Jubinal, zhii’be’nal’, (MicHEL Louis ACHILLE,) a 
French writer and politician, born in Paris in 1810, 

Juda, zhii’da’, (L&oN,) a French Protestant, born in 
Alsace in 1482, was the natural son of Jean Juda, a 
priest. In 1502, having formed a friendship with Zuin- 
glius, he was led to embrace the principles of the Re- 
formers, and became pastor of Saint Peter’s Church in 
Zurich. He was distinguished for his zeal in promoting 
the Reformation, both from his pulpit and by his pen. 
Died in 1542. He commenced a translation of the Old 
Testament into Latin, which was finished after his death, 
and was regarded by the Protestants, and.even by many 
Catholic divines, as the best version extant. He was 
the author of several religious works. 

See M. Apam, ‘‘ Vite Theologorum Germanorum ;”’ Haac, ‘‘ La 
France protestante.”’ 

Ju’dah, [Heb. 777’,] fourth son of Jacob, and one 
of the twelve Hebrew patriarchs, was born in Mesopo- 
tamia, B.C. 1755. When Joseph was thrown into the 
cave by his brethren, it was through Judah’s influence 
that they sold him to the Ishmaelites, instead of taking 
his life as they had previously intended. (Genesis xxxvii. 
26.) Jacob, on his death-bed, foretold that Judah’s pos- 
terity would become the principal tribe of Israel, and 
also referred to the coming of the Messiah, who was to 
be his lineal descendant. (Genesis xlix. 8-12.) 

Ju/dah, (Henry M.,) an American general, born at 
Snow Hill,’ Maryland, about 1821, graduated at West 
Point in 1843, and was a captain before the civil war 
began. He became a brigadier-general of Union volun- 
teers early in 1862, and commanded a division at Resaca, 
Georgia, May 15, 1864. 

Judah or Je-hu’/dah Hak’ka-dosh’, (or Hakka- 
dosch,) a learned Jewish rabbi, born in Galilee about 
120 A.D. He is believed to have compiled, at the re- 
quest of the Roman emperor Marcus Antoninus, the 
Mishna, (Mischna,) which contains the various Jewish 
laws and institutions not found in the Old Testament. 
In a short time the Talmud was ranked among the 
sacred books of the nation, and it has since received ad- 
ditions from several Jearned rabbis. Died in 190 A.D. 

See Wo tr, “* Bibliotheca Hebraica.”’ 

Ju’dah Hioog, (or Hioug,) he-oog’, a Jewish rabbi 
and physician, who gained great distinction for his learn- 
ing and skill, was born at Fez, in Africa, and lived about 
1040. He wrote several works (in Arabic) on the Hebrew 
language, and is now regarded by his nation as their first 
and perhaps their greatest grammarian. His name is 
sometimes written JUDAH CHIUG. 


Judah Rav or Rab, a celebrated Jewish doctor, 
who lived near Babylon in the third century of our era, 
is said to have been the principal author of that portion 
of the Talmud known as the “ Babylonish Gemara.” 

Ju’das Is-car/i-ot, one of the twelve apostles chosen 
by Jesus. He betrayed his Master to the officers of the 
chief priests for thirty pieces of silver. Afterwards, being 
stung with remorse, he returned the money to the priests 
and “went and hanged himself.” 

See Matthew x. 4, xxvi. 47-50, xxvil. 3-5; Mark xiv. 18-21, 43. 

Ju’das Le-vi’ta or Hal’le-vi, a learned Spanish Jew 
and poet, born in 1090 or 1080, wrote a work in Arabic 
in defence of the Jewish religion, entitled ““Sepher Hoc- 
cori,” which was translated into Hebrew, Latin, and 
Spanish. Died in 1140, 
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Ju’das Maccabee’us, (mak-ka-bee/us,) [Gr. lotda¢ 6 
MaxxaGaioc; Fr. JUDAS MACHABEE, zhii’das’ ma’ka’ba’, | 
of the royal line of the Asmonzeans, became leader of the 
Jews upon the death of his father, Mattathias, B.c. 166. 
He conquered and cut in pieces several Syrian armies 
which had been sent against him by Antiochus, subdued 
the Idumeans, Ammonites, and other neighbouring na- 
tions, and restored the worship of the true God in the 
Temple of Jerusalem. He was afterwards besieged in 
that city by Antiochus Eupator, who was, however, soon 
obliged to return to Syria, on account of a civil war which 
had broken out in his kingdom. Judas, wishing to form 
an independent government in Judea, and being unable 
to contend against the whole power of Syria, concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the Romans. but, before any 
assistance could arrive, a large army of Syrians again 
invaded Judea. Judas marched against them with a body 
of three thousand men, which was soon reduced by de- 
sertion to eight hundred. He nevertheless attacked the 
enemy, and, after a severe battle, was defeated and slain, 
160 B.C. 

Judd, (SYLVESTER,) a Unitarian minister and writer, 
born in Westhampton, Massachusetts, in 1813. He 
graduated at Yale in 1836, studied divinity at Harvard, 
and from 1840 until his death, in 1853, was pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Augusta, Maine. His principal 
work, “ Margaret, a Tale of the Real and Ideal,” (1845,) 
is pronounced by the “North American Review” “the 
most emphatically American book ever written.” It has 
since been beautifully illustrated by Darley. Among his 
other works are “ Philio,” a didactic poem. 


See ‘‘ Life and Character of Sylvester Judd,” Boston, 1854; 
Duyekinck, “‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. 11.5 ‘‘ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1867. 


Jude, [Gr. "lotdac,] SAINT, one of the twelve apos- 


tles. He is supposed to be the author of the book 
bearing his name. He was surnamed LEBBEUS and 
THADDEUS. 


See Matthew x. 3; Mark iii. 18. 

Judicael, ju’de-kal, became ruler of Bretagne about 
632, and assumed the title of royalty. After a reign of 
six years, he entered a monastery, and was succeeded by 
his son Alain. 

Ju’dith, [Heb. N11"; It. GrupiTra, joo-dét’ta,] a 
Jewish heroine, of uncertain epoch. According to tradi- 
tion, she lived at Bethulia when that town was besieged 
by Holofernes, a general of the King of Assyria. Having 
by insidious arts gained admission to his tent and per- 
suaded him that she designed to betray the town to him, 
she cut off his head and carried it in a sack to Bethulia, 
which was, consequently, saved from capture. 

_See the Apoeryphal Book of Judith; ALronso Niccoval, ‘‘La 
Giuditta ; Dissertazione,”’ 1765. 

Jud’son, (ADONIRAM,) an eminent Baptist mission- 
ary, born in Malden, Massachusetts, in 1788, graduated 
at Brown University in 1807. He was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Burmah in 1812, founded a mission at Ran- 
goon, and learned the Burmese language. In 1823 he 
printed a Burmese translation of the New Testament. 
He was thrown into prison in 1824, and kept in close 
confinement eighteen months or more, during which he 
and his companions suffered extremely. He completed 
a Burmese translation of the Bible in 1834. He married 
successively Ann Hasseltine, Sarah Hall Boardman, and 

Emily Chubbuck, each of whom is noticed below. Having 
visited the United States in 1845, he returned to Burmah 
in 1846, and resumed his labours at Maulmain. He died 
at sea in April, 1850. 

See Francis WayLanp, “Memoir of the Life of A. Judson,” 2 
vols., 1853; JAMES CLEMENT, ‘Life of the Rev. A. Judson,” 1850; 
H. C, Conant, “The Earnest Man: a Sketch of the Character and 
Labours of A. Judson,” 1856; Wittiam Hacur, “ Life of A. Jud- 
son,”’ 1851. 

Judson, (ANN,) (originally Miss HASSELTINE,) a 
missionary to India, wife of the Rev. Dr. Adoniram 
Judson, was born in Bradford, Massachusetts, in 1789. 
(See preceding article.) A “Memoir of her Life,” by 
the Rey. J. D, Knowles, appeared soon after her death 
in 1826, 

Judson, (EMILy,) (originally Miss Cuussucx,) an 
American authoress, known by the om de plume of 
“Fanny Forester,” was born at Eaton, in New York, 
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in 1817. She wrote for the “ New York Mirror,” and 
published two volumes of her essays, sketches, and 
poems, under the title of “‘ Alderbrook,” (1846.) She 
was married in 1846 to Dr. Judson, and immediately 
sailed with him for India. While in Burmah, she com- 
posed some of her best poems. After the death of her 
husband, in 1850, she returned to America, and died at 
Hamilton, New York, in 1854. (See JuDSON, ADONIRAM.) 

Judson, (SARAH,) (originally Miss HALL,) a missiou.- 
ary to India, born in Alstead, New Hampshire, in 1803. 
In 1825 she was married to the Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, and the same year sailed with him for Bur- 
mah, They established the Baptist Mission at Maul- 
main, and subsequently at Tavoy. After the death of 
her husband, in 1831, she continued her missionary 
labours with great success. In 1834 she was married to 
Rev. A. Judson, noticed above. Died at Saint Helena 
in 1845. 

Juel, yoo’el, (J.,) a Danish admiral, was a brother 
of Niels, noticed below, with whom he co-operated in 
several battles. He was one of the negotiators of the 
treaty of Lund in 1679. Died about 1700. 


See N. Jonce, ‘‘ Vice-Admiral J. Juels Liv og Levnetsbeskri- 
velse,’””" 1755. 


Juel, (NIELS or NICHOLAS,) a celebrated Danish ad- 
miral, born in 1629. After serving in the Dutch navy 
under Van Tromp and De Ruyter, he entered the Danish 
service, and greatly distinguished himself by several im- 
portant victories which he gained over the Swedes. The 
King of Denmark created him an admiral, knighted him, 
and conferred upon him other honours. Died in 1697. 

See T. pE Horman, “ Portraits historiques des Hommes il- 
lustres de Danemarck;’? Hacrrup, ‘‘Ligtale over N. Juel,”’ 1795; 
H. G. Garo, ‘“‘N. Juel,”’ 1842; Marcus Gjég, “‘Ligtale over N. 
Juel,” 1753. 

Juénin, zhii-A’nan’, (GASPARD,) a French priest, 
writer, and professor of philosophy in Paris, born at 
Varambon, in Bresse, in 1650; died in 1713. 

Juglaris, yoo-gla’rés, (ALoIsr0,) an Italian Jesuit and 
professor of rhetoric, born at Nice in 1607. He was also 
employed as preceptor to Prince Charles Emanuel of 
Savoy. He wrote numerous panegyrics on Louis XIII. 
and other persons of distinction. Died in 1653. 

Jugleb, yooc’lép, or Jugler, yooc’/ler, (JOHANN 
FRIEDRICH,) a German writer, born near Naumburg in 
1718. He published “ Biographical and Critical Notices 
of Eminent Jurists and Statesmen of Europe,” (6 vols., 
1773-80,) and other works. Died in 1791. 

Ju-gur’tha, [Gr. lovyotp§a¢ or ‘loyop0ac,| an African 
prince, remarkable for his crimes and tragical death, was 
a natural son of Manastabal. He was brought up at the 
court of his uncle, Micipsa, King of Numidia, and at an 
early age served under Scipio A‘milianus in the Roman 
army. During the war with Numantia he gained great 
distinction, and at its conclusion was highly commended 
to his uncle by Scipio. Micipsa soon after created him 
joint heir with his own sons Adherbal and Hiempsal. 
Upon the death of that monarch, Jugurtha caused 
Hiempsal to be murdered, and forced Adherbal to seek 
protection at Rome. Commissioners were sent out by 
the Roman senate to divide the kingdom between Ad- 
herbal and Jugurtha; but the latter, having bribed them, 
received the largest portion of the territory, and was 
declared to be innocent of the murder of Hiempsal. 
Resolving, however, to obtain the entire kingdom, he 
captured Adherbal in the city of Cirta, while he was yet 
under the protection of the Roman senate, and put him 
to death with the greatest cruelty. War was imme- 
diately declared against him by the Romans; but he 
succeeded in forming an advantageous treaty with the 
consul Calpurnius, who had been sent to reduce him to 
subjection.. The senate refused to ratify this treaty, and 
summoned Jugurtha to Rome to answer the charges 
brought against him. He obeyed the mandate; but 
while in that city he procured the assassination of his 
cousin Massiva, another claimant of the Numidian crown. 
Upon the commission of this outrage he was commanded 
to leave Rome. As he was taking his Jast view of the 
capital, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Mercenary city, 
thou waitest only for a purchaser to sell thyself; and 
thou wilt perish if one is found.” After his return to 
Numidia he defeated a Roman army under Aulus Post- 
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humius, compelling it to pass under the yoke and to 
evacuate the country. The war was afterwards con- 
tinued by Metellus; and, though Jugurtha was one of 
the ablest commanders of that age, he was unable to 
resist the Roman general, whose skill and prudence made 
him ever victorious on the field of battle, and whose 
stern integrity rendered him invincible to the golden 
offers of the Numidian usurper. Jugurtha, having been 
twice defeated by Marius, the successor of Metellus, was 
delivered to his enemies by the treachery of his ally, 
Bocchus, King of Mauritania. He was carried in chains 
to Rome, where he graced the triumph of Marius. He 
was then thrown into the Mamertine prison. His death, 
which occurred six days later, is generally supposed to 
have been caused by starvation. The Jugurthine war, 
which was terminated B.c. 106, is the subject of one of 
the histories of Sallust. 

See Sa.tust, ‘ Jugurtha ;”? PLurarcu, ‘f Marius;”’ Livy, ‘‘ Epi- 
tome,”’ books Ixii., Ixiv., Ixvii.; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Juigné, de, deh zhii-én’ya’,(ANTOINE ELEONORE LEON 
LECLERC,) a French prelate, born in Paris in 1728, dis- 
tinguished himself by his persecution of the Jansenists. 
In 1781 he became Archbishop of Paris. Died in 1811. 

See Lampert, “ Vie de Messire A. E. Leclerc de Juigné,” r82r. 

Juigné-Broissiniere, de, deh zhii-¢n’ya’ brwa’se’- 
ne-aik’, a French lawyer and compiler, was. born in 
Anjou, and lived about 1650. His principal work is a 
‘Theological, Historical, Poetical, and Cosmographical 
Dictionary,” (1644.) 

Juillard or Juilhard. See Jarry. 

Jukes, jks, (JosepH BEETE,) F.R.S., an English 
geologist, born near Birmingham about 1812. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘‘ Popular Physical Geology,” 
(1853.) 

Jules, the French for Juttus, which see. 

Ju‘li-a, [Fr. Juiie, zhii’le’,] a Roman lady, remarka- 
ble for her beauty and virtues, was the daughter of Julius 
Cesar. She first married Cornelius Czpio, but, by her 
father’s command, procured a divorce and became the 
wife of Pompey the Great. She died 53 B.c., before the 
dissensions arose between her father and her husband. 

Julia, only daughter of Augustus Czsar, born about 
39 B.C., was distinguished for her beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and disgraceful intrigues. She was married to 
Marcellus, upon whose death she became the wife of 
Agrippa, by whom she was. the mother of five children. 
After the death of her second husband she was given in 
marriage to Tiberius, who divorced her, and afterwards 
caused her to be poisoned, 14 A.D. 

Julia, a daughter of the preceding, born about 18 B.c., 
was married to L. Aimilius Paulus. Her character is 
said to have resembled that of her mother. Some writers 
identify her with the Corinna of Ovid. Died 28 A.p. 

Julia, a daughter of Drusus and Livia, born about 5 
A.D., was a niece of Germanicus. She was married to 
Nero, who was her cousin-german. ; 

Julia, daughter of Caesar Germanicus, was born 17 A.D. 
At the age of sixteen she was married to a Roman sena- 
tor named Vinucias. She was soon after suspected of 
conspiracy and banished by her brother Caligula, but 
was subsequently recalled by Claudius. She was put 
to death in her twenty-fourth year, at the instigation 
of Messalina. 

Julia de Fontenelle, zhii’le-#’ deh fdn’teh-nél’, 
(JEAN SEBASTIEN EUGENE,) a French chemist, born at 
Narbonne in 1790, published a “Manual for Glass- 
makers,” and other works. Died in 1842. 

See HENRI JULIA DE FonTENELLE, “ Notice sur M. Julia de Fon- 
tenelle,”’ 1843. 

Ju‘li-a Dom/na, wife of the Roman emperor Septi- 
mius Severus, and the mother of Caracalla and Geta, was 
born in Syria about 170 A.p. She was the daughter of 
Bassianus, a priest of the sun. After the death of Seve- 
rus she endeavoured to heal the dissensions between her 
sons, but in vain; Geta was murdered in her presence 
in 212, by his brother’s orders. During the remainder of 
Caracalla’s reign she exerted great influence in the affairs 
of government. Died in 217. 

Julia Mammeea. See MAMMA. 

Ju‘li-an, [Lat. JuLia’Nus; Fr. JULTEN, zhii’le-An’,] 
or, more fully, Ju-li-a/nus Fla/vi-us Clau’di-us, sur- 
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named THE APOSTATE, a Roman emperor, was born iu 
Constantinople in 331 A.D. He was the son of Julius 
Constantius, and a nephew of Constantine the Great. 
On the death of the latter, the soldiers, in order to 
secure the succession of his sons, massacred al] the other 
members of the Flavian family except Julian and his 
elder brother Gallus. The jealousy of the emperor 
Constantius afterwards banished the brothers to Cap- 
padocia, where they were educated in the principles of 
the Christian religion and officiated as lecturers in the 
church of Nicomedia. In 351 Gallus was created Czesar 
by the emperor, and Julian was permitted to return to 
his native city, but in a short time was again exiled to 
Nicomedia. He subsequently embraced the philosophy 
of the Platonists, and, having obtained permission to 
visit Athens, he pursued his studies in that city and was 
privately initiated in the mysteries of the religion of 
Greece. After the execution of his brother, in 355, he 
was recalled to Constantinople through the influence of 
the empress Eusebia. Constantius created him Cesar, 
and gave him command of the armies in Gaul. Julian 
also received in marriage Helena, sister of the emperor. 
He made four successful campaigns against the Germans, 
who had overrun Gaul, expelled them from that country, 
took captive Chnodomarius, their most powerful king, 
invaded Germany, and gained a high distinction for 
military skill and personal bravery. Constantius, 
envious of the fame of Julian, and wishing to destroy his 
power, commanded him to send his best troops to 
the East, in order that they might assist in the Persian 
war. ‘The soldiers, who had become greatly attached to 
Julian, refused to obey, and, notwithstanding his remon- 
strances, proclaimed him Augustus. It is even stated 
that they threatened him with death if he refused the 
purple. He then sent an embassy to Constantius, re- 
questing that he might be recognized as Augustus in 
Gaul. This not having been granted, he marched 
towards Constantinople ; but the sudden death of the 
emperor, in 361, enabled Julian to ascend the imperial 
throne unopposed. Immediately after his accession he 
threw off the hypocrisy which had shielded him for 
so long a time, and, renouncing Christianity, in which 
probably he was never a true believer, declared his faith 
in the divinities of Greece and Rome. He proclaimed 
liberty of conscience to all, commanded the pagan tem- 
ples to be reopened, and even attempted to restore Ju- 
daism by rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem. He was 
prevented from completing this project by remarkable 
eruptions of fire, which rendered it impossible for the 
workmen to continue their labours. In the spring of 
363 he set out from Antioch, at the head of 65,000 well- 
disciplined troops, on his contemplated invasion of Per- 
sia. He crossed the Euphrates and Tigris, and gained 
several important victories over the Persians; but the 
oppressive heat and the scarcity of provisions compelled 
him to retreat, and in June of the same year, as he was 
bravely repelling an attack of the enemy, a javelin 
wounded him fatally in the side. He died the following 
evening, while he was calmly conversing with his friends 
on philosophy. Julian was the author of an account of 
his Gallic and German wars, which has been lost, ‘The 
Ceesars,” “Misopogon,” a satire against the citizens 
of Antioch, whom he had offended by his philosophical 
austerity and his slovenly habits, and of about eighty 
letters upon various subjects. 

See Aucust NEANDrR, “‘ Ueber Kaiser Julian und sein Zeital- 
ter,” 1$x2, (translated into English by G. V. Cox, 1850;)' La Bier- 
TERIE, ‘‘ Vie de ]’Empereur Julien,” 1735; Jonpvot, “‘ Histoire de 
V?Empereur Julien,”’ 2 vols., 1817 ; WILLIAM WARBURTON, ‘ Julian, 
or a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption which 
defeated that Emperor’s Attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem,” 
1750; ABEL Desyarpins, ‘ Etude sur ]’Empereur Julien,” 1845; J. 
KOrneER, ‘‘ Kaiser Juiian der Abtriinnige,’’ etc., 1830; GrsBon, © His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’’ SocraTes, 
‘* Historia Ecclesiastica ;’”? Mitman, “ History of Christianity.” 

Julian, Hoo-le-4n’, Count, Governor of Andalusia 
under the Gothic kings of Spain. After King Roderick 
had ravished the daughter of Julian, the latter formed a 
treaty with the Moslems for the invasion of Spain, and 
rendered them efficient service at the battle of Xeres, 
where Roderick was defeated in 711 A.D. 


. s jn 22? 
See Murpny, “ History of the Mahometan Empire in Spain; 
Soutuey, *‘ Roderick, the Last of the Goths.” 
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Ju/li-an, [Lat. Jutia’Nus; Fr. Juiien, zhii/le-4n’; 
It. GIULIANO, joo-le-4/no,| an Italian bishop, distin- 
guished for his opposition to the doctrines of Saint Au- 
gustine, was born about 380, and studied theology under 
Pelagius. In 416 Innocent I. raised him to the see of 
Eclanum ; but about 420 he was banished from Italy on 
account of his Pelagian doctrines. Having been con- 
demned by several councils, he settled in Sicily. Died 
about 455. 

Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, and a saint of the 
Roman calendar, was born in Spain, of Jewish descent. 
He was raised to the see of Toledo in 680, and presided 
over four different councils held in that city. He was 
the author of a work on death, the resurrection, and the 
final judgment. Died in 690. 

Julian, (Marcus AuRELtuS,) a Roman Governor of 
Venetia, who in 285, while aspiring to the imperial 
purple, was defeated and slain near Verona by Carinus. 

Julian Cesarini. See CrkSARINI, (GIULIANO.) 

Ju-li-a’/na, a woman of Portuguese descent, born in 
Bengal in 1658. Having gained the favour of Aurung- 
Zeb, she was appointed governess to his son, Shah Alum, 
who succeeded to the crown in 1707. Ina battle between 
that prince and his brothers, who disputed the succession, 
she rode by his side on an elephant and greatly contrib- 
uted to his success. Shah Alum raised her to the rank 
of a princess, and conferred upon her many other honours. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 


Julianus. See JULIAN. 

Ju-li-a’nus or Julian, (SaLvius,)a celebrated Roman 
jurist, and great-grandfather to the emperor Didius, was 
born about 100 A.D. He was twice chosen consul. His 
principal work is entitled “ Digesta,” in ninety books, 
and is often referred to by writers on Roman law. 

See J. G. Hetneccius, “ Programma de S. Juliano,” 


1733- 

Julie. See JuLta. 

Julien, the French for JULIAN, which see. 

Julien, zhii/le-An’, (PIERRE,) a celebrated French 
sculptor, born at Saint-Paulien in 1731. He commenced 
his studies at Lyons, under Pérache, whom he left in 
1765 to become the pupil of Coustou, the king’s sculp- 
tor, at Paris. In 1768 he went to Rome, where he re- 
mained four years, to perfect himself in his art. In 1779 
his statue of ‘The Dying Warrior” gained his admission 
to the Academy of Painting and Sculpture in Paris. 
Died in 1804. Among his most admirable productions 
are ‘La Baigneuse,” the statues of La Fontaine and 
Poussin, and copies of Apollo Belvedere and “ The Dying 
Gladiator,” from the Italian. 

See J. Lesreton, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de P. Julien,’’ 1805. d 

Julien, (S1mon,) or Julien of Parma, a French artist, 
born at Toulon in 1736, studied in Paris under Vanloo, 
resided ten years at Rome, and after his return was 
elected a member of the Academy of Painting. He was 
called JULIEN THE AposratrE, because he abandoned 
the French style. Died in 1800. 

Julien, (STANISLAS,) an eminent French Orientalist, 
born at Orleans in 1799. He studied under Abel Ré- 
musat, and devoted himself particularly to the Chinese 
language. He succeeded Abel Rémusat as professor of 
Chinese in 1832, and afterwards became administrator, in 
the College of France. He made translations from Meng- 
tseu (Mencius) and other Chinese authors, and pub- 
lished ** Practical Exercises of Chinese Syntax and Lexi- 
cography,” (1842.) Julien enjoys the reputation of one 
of the first Chinese scholars of his time. He was a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and of the prin- 
cipal learned societies of Europe. Among his works is one 
of great interest, ‘“Voyages des Pélerins Bouddhistes,” 
(3 vols., 1853-58,) translated from the Chinese. : 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Julio Romano. See Giutio Romano. 

Julius [Fr. JuLes, zhiil; It. GIULIO,: joo/le-o] ia 
Roman by birth, succeeded Marcus in the papal see in 
336. In 340 he convoked a council at Rome to settle 
the dispute between Athanasius, the orthodox Bishop 
of Alexandria, and the Arians, who had expelled him 
from his office. Athanasius appeared; but his enemies 
called at Antioch a council which condemned him. 
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Julius, finding his interpositions to be in vain, sum- 
moned the General Council of Sardica, which restored 
the bishop to his see and introduced the custom of 
appealing to the pope in all ecclesiastical disputes. Died 
in 352 A.D. 

Julius II. (Cardinal GruLtano della Rovere— 
del’l4 ro-va’ra,) born in 1441, was elected to the see of 
Rome upon the death of Pius IIL, in 1503. Haughty 
and warlike in his disposition, he immediately turned his 
ambition. to the aggrandizement of the papal authority. 
He drove Cesar Borgia from the Romagna, and attempted 
to expel the Venetians from Ravenna, Rimini, and other 
parts of his dominions. Failing in this, he formed the 
League of Cambrai with the King of France, the Emperor 
of Germany, and the Duke of Ferrara, for the destruction 
of the Venetian republic. Julius, soon discovering, how- 
ever, that he had more to fear from the French than 
from the Venetians, made a treaty with the latter in 
1510, and took the field in person against the French, 
over whom he gained some slight advantages. In 1512 
he allied himself with the English, Spaniards, Swiss, 
and Venetians, and finally succeeded in expelling the 
French from Italy. But little was gained by this success ; 
for the Swiss and Spaniards gave him as much trouble 
as the French had previously done. He died before 
these new difficulties were adjusted, in 1513. Julius 
displayed a great taste for the fine arts. He was the 
first to commence Saint Peter’s Cathedral at Rome, and 
was the patron of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and other 
men of distinction. Leo X. was his successor. 

See Ranke, ‘‘ History of the Popes; Bruys, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Papes,’”’ 1732; ‘‘ La Vie du Pape Jules I1,”’ (anonymous,) Paris, 1515. 

Julius III, (Cardinal Giocci—jot’chee,) born in 1487 
at Arezzo, succeeded Paul III. in February, 1550. His 
pontificate was marked by quarrels with the King of 
France, the Venetians, and other powers. Died in 1555. 

See Arraup pg Mon or, ‘‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 


Jullian, zhii/le-4N’, (PIERRE Lours PASCAL,) a French 
historical writer and politician, born at Montpellier about 
1769. He wrote ‘‘ Fragments historiques,” (1804,) and 
“ Souvenirs de ma Vie,” (1808.) Died about 1836. 

Jullien, zhi] e-4.N’, (ANDRE,) a writer upon the culture 
of the vine, born at Ch@alons-sur-Sa6ne, in France, in 
1766; died in 1832. 

Jullien, (Louts,) a popular French composer of music 
and director of concerts, was born in 1812. He com- 
posed music for balls, operas, etc., and performed in 
Paris and London, Died in 1860. 

Jullien, (MARCEL BERNARD,) a French grammarian 
and writer, born in Paris in 1798. 

Jullien de la Dréme, zhii/le-an’ deh 14 drom, (MARC 
ANTOINE,) a French Jacobin, distinguished for his vio- 
Jence, was born in Dauphiné in 1744; died in 1821. 

Jullien de Paris, zhii/le-An’ deh pa’re’, (Marc AN- 
TOINE,) a politickan and journalist, born in Paris in 1775, 
was a son of the preceding. During the Revolution he 
was a Jacobin. He published several works on politics, 
education, etc., and founded in 1818 the ‘* Revue Ency- 
clopédique.” Died in 1348. 

See Qutrarp, “La France Littéraire ;’? ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? Bo1Leau p’Auxy, ‘‘ Biographie de M. J. de Paris,” 1842. 

Julus. See IuLus. 

Jumel, zhii’mél’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French eccle- 
siastic and writer, born iiv Paris; died in 1824. 

Jumelin, zhiim/lan’, (Jean BaprisrK,) a French 
savant, physician, and writer, born in 1745, visited Greece, 
where he directed his attention to the botany as well as 
to the antiquities of that country. Died in 1807. 

Jumilhac, de, deh zhii’/mel&k’, (ANTOINE PIERRE 
JosrpH CHAPELLE,) Marquis, a French royalist, dis- 
tinguished as a cavalry.officer, was born in 1764. In 
1791 Louis XVI. appointed him lieutenant-colonel of 
his guard. He served under Napoleon, Died in 1826. 

Jumlah. See JEMLAH. 

Jumonville, de, deh zhii’mdn‘vél’, (CoULON,) a 
French officer, born about 1725, signalized his bravery 
He is said to have been treache- 
rously killed in 1753 by the English, to whom he was 
bearing a message. ; 

Juncker, yoonk’ker, (CHRISTIAN,) a German phi- 
lologist and historian, was born at Dresden in 1668. He 
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published several works on German history, and a “ Life 
of Luther,” (1699.) Died at Altenburg in 1714. 

See Scuapen, ‘‘ Ehrengedachtniss Junckers,”’ 1714; Erscu und 
Gruper, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Getutius, ‘“‘ Epistola ad J. 
A. Fabricium de C. Junckero,” 1714. 

Juncker or Junker, (GoTTLoB JOHANN,) a German 
physician, born near Giessen in 1680. He became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Halle in 1729, and maintained the 
doctrines of Stahl. He wrote numerous medical works. 
Died at Halle in 1759. 

Juncosa, Hoon-ko/sA, (Fra JOAQUIN,) a skilful Span- 
ish painter, born in the diocese of Tarragona in 1631 ; 
died near Rome in 1708. 

Junc-ti/nus, the Latin name of FRANCESCO GIUNTINI, 
an Italian astrologer and monk, born at Florence in 1522. 
He wrote several works on astrology, etc. Died in 1590. 

Jung, yOong, or Junge, yoOong’eh, [Lat. Junc’tus,| 
(JoacuiM,) a German physician and botanist, born at 
Lubeck in 1587, became successively professor of mathe- 
matics at Giessen and Rostock. He was one of the most 
able opponents of the scholastic philosophy, and for his 
acuteness was compared by Leibnitz to Copernicus and 
Galileo. He also, it is said, first suggested, in his ‘“Isa- 
goge Phytoscopica,” (1678,) the classification of plants 
afterwards developed by Linnzus. He was rector of a 
school at Hamburg from 1629 until his death. Died at 
Hamburg in 1657. 

See Martin Vocet, ‘‘ Historia Vite et Mortis J. Jungii,”? 1657; 
Gunraurr, “ J. Jungius und sein Zeitalter,”’ 1850; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Jung, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) commonly known by the 
pseudonym of STILLING, an original German writer, 
born at Im-Grund, in the duchy of Nassau, in 1740 
While studying medicine at Strasburg, he formed an 
intimacy with Goethe, who has given an interesting ac- 
count of him in his Autobiography. In 1804 he became 
professor of political economy at Heidelberg. He pub- 
lished in 1777 “ Henry Stilling’s Youth, Early Years, and 
Wanderings,” which was followed soon after by ‘‘ Henry 
Stilling’s Domestic Life.” Among his fictitious writings 
we may cite “‘ Theobald, or the Enthusiast,” “The Chris- 
tian Philanthropist,” and “ Scenes from the Spirit-Land.” 
Stilling appears to have been a man of great earnestness 
as well as simplicity of character, with a strong tendency 
to religious enthusiasm and mysticism. Died in 1817. 

See J. H. June, ‘SH. Stilling’s Jugend, Jiinglingsjahre, Wan- 
derschaft und hausliches Leben,”’ 3 vols., 1777-79: enlarged under 
the title of ‘Lebensbeschreibung J. H. Jungs,”’ 5 vols., 1806; 
Scuwarz, “‘ Jung-Stillings Alter,” 1817; Joun Wricut, “ Life of 
H. Stilling,” abridged by SamuEL Jackson, 1847; ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for July, 1838. 

Jung-Bahadoor, (or -Bahadur,) jing (or jing) ba- 
ha’door, (ze. ‘brave in war,”) [from the Hindostanee 
jung, “\attle,” “war,” and dahddur or bahadoor, “ brave,” | 
the name, or rather surname, of several Indian princes, 
among whom the recent minister of Nepaul and virtual 
sovereign of that country deserves particular mention. 
He was the son of a Nepaulese general, was born about 
1815, and by his unscrupulous audacity, combined with 
rare talents for intrigue, he soon raised himself to the 
highest position in the state. About 1850 he visited 
England as ambassador, and while in that country was 
the object of much attention. In 1857 he offered the 
English government his co-operation in suppressing the 
mutiny of the Sepoys, and, with about gooo Goorkhas, 
(a race of Tartar origin,) took part in the capture of 
Lucknow, for which, and other services, he received from 
Queen Victoria the grand cross of the order of the Bath. 

Junger, yoong’er, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
littérateur, born at Leipsic in 1759. He was the author 
of numerous popular romances and dramatic works. 
Among his novels are “ Vetter Jakobs Launen,” (6 vols., 
1786-92,) and ‘‘ Der Schein triigt,” (1787.) Died in 1797. 

Jungermann, yoong’er-m4n’,(GOTTFRIED,) a German 
philologist, born at Leipsic.. He published ‘‘ Longi Pas- 
toralia Graece cum Latina Versione,” (1605,) and other 
classical works. Died in 1610. 

Jungermann, (LUDWIG,) a botanist, born at Leipsic 
in 1572, was a brother of the preceding. He was pro- 
fessor of botany at Altdorf. Died in 1653. 

Junghuhn, yoong’hoon, (FRANZ WILHELM,) a Prus- 
sian naturalist, born at Mansfeld in 1812. He was em- 
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ployed as army physician or officer of health in India, 
and explored the island of Java. He published, besides 
other works, an account of the topography, botany, and 
geology of Java, (“‘Java, seine Gestalt, Pflanzendecke 
und innere Bauart,” 3 vols., 1852,) which is esteemed 
the best work on that subject. 

Jungius. See JUNG. 

Jungmann, yoong/man, (JOSEPH JAKOB,) a learned 
Slavonian philologist, born at Hudlitz, in Bohemia, in 
1773. He was appointed in 1815 professor of languages 
and rhetoric at the Gymnasium of Prague, where he was 
afterwards prefect. Ilis greatest work is a ‘ Bohemian- 
German Dictionary,” (5 vuls., 1835,) which gives evi- 
dence of immense learning and industry. He also wrote 
a “ History of the Bohemian Language and Literature,” 
(1825,) and a “Bohemian Chrestomathy.” He wrote 
other works, in prose and verse, and made a number of 
translations from eminent English and French writers. 
Jungmann is regarded as one of the most zealous and 
efficient promoters of Slavonian literature. Died in 1847. 

See L. CeLaKxovsky, ‘‘Dodavky ke Slovniku J. Jungmanna,”’ 
1850; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1828. 

Ju-nil/i-us, a bishop who flourished in Africa about 
550 A.D. He wrote a Latin work “On Parts of the 
Divine Law,” which was printed at Bale in 1545. 

Ju’ni-us, the assumed name of a political writer who 
in January, 1769, began to issue, in London, a series 
of famous letters, which first appeared in Woodfall’s 
“ Public Advertiser.” Junius opposed the ministry then 
in power, and denounced several eminent persons with 
great severity of invective and pungency of sarcasm. 
His style is eminently pure, terse, and vigorous. These 
letters had a great popularity, and powerfully promoted 
the cause of civil liberty. “The myrmidons of the court,” 
said Burke, in the House of Commons, “‘have been long, 
and are still, pursuing him in vain. They will not spend 
their time upon me, or you, or you. No: they disdain 
such vermin when the mighty boar of the forest, that 
has broken through all their toils, is before them... . 
Kings, Lords, and Commons are but the sport of his 
fury. Were he a member of this House, what might 
not be expected from his knowledge, his firmness and 
integrity!’ Among the numerous persons to whom 
these letters have been attributed were Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, Lord Chatham, Edmund Burke, Henry Grattan, 
Colonel Barré, Gibbon the historian, John Horne Tooke, 
Horace Walpole, John Wilkes, and Wedderburn, (after- 
wards Lord Loughborough.) The publication of the 
Letters of Junius continued until January, 1772. In 
his dedication to the people of England, he said, “I am 
the sole depositary of my own secret, and it shall perish 
with me.” 

A multitude of books and essays have been written in 
the attempt to solve this mystery. But all the efforts 
in that direction seemed for a long time to be wholly 
unsuccessful; so much so that a very able lawyer and 
antiquary, Sir N. H. Nicolas, writing in 1843, declared 
his conviction that all the Junius-seekers had completely 
failed in their undertaking. Macaulay, however, in his 
essay on Warren Hastings, (1841,) says that ‘‘the evi- 
dence [against Sir P. Francis] would support a verdict 
in a civil—nay, in a criminal—proceeding.” At the 
present time (1870) the question appears to be no longer 
doubtful. A great number of circumstances (some of 
which have only very lately come to light) seem to point 
with unerring certainty to Sir Philip Francis as the true 
Junius. Among the various incidental proofs bearing on 
this question, one of the most curious and decisive is 
given in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” for January, 1870, p.118, 

See Joun Taytor, ‘The Identity of Junius with a Distinguished 
Living Character Established,’ 1816; Joun Mason Goon, ‘‘ Essay 
on Junius and his Writings ;’? MacauLay, review of Gleig’s “ Life 
of Warren Hastings ;”? Lorp BrouGHaM, article in the ‘* Edinburgh 
Review” for November, 1817, (vol. xxix. ;) “London Quarterly Re- ° 
view” for December, 1851; ALtgons, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ 

Ju’/ni-us, (FRANcTs,) [Fr. FRANCOIS DU JON, fréNn’- 
swa/ dii zhon,| a learned Protestant theologian, was born 
at Bourges, in France, May 1, 1545. He studied at Lyons 
and Geneva, and was appointed pastor of a Walloon 
church in Antwerp in 1565, but at length was com- 
pelled to fly to Germany to escape the tortures of the 
Inquisition. In 1568 he became chaplain to the army 
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of the Prince of Orange. Five years later, at the re- 
quest of the Elector-Palatine, he went to Heidelberg, 
where, with the assistance of Tremellius, he translated 
the Old Testament into Latin, (1575-79.) This work, 
which established his reputation, is known as the version 
of Junius and Tremellius. He afterwards filled succes- 
sively the chairs of theology at Neustadt, Heidelberg, 
and Leyden. He wrote numerous works on divinity and 
the classics. Died at Leyden in October, 1602. 

See ‘Vita F. Junii Biturigensis ab ipsomet conscripta,’”’ 1595 
Baywe, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? Nictron, “ Mé- 
nioires ;”” F, Gomar, “‘ Oratio funebris in Obitum F. Junii,’’ 1602. 

Junius, (FRANCIS or FRANCISCUS,) an eminent phi- 
Jologist, son of the preceding, was born at Heidelberg 
in 1589, and was educated at Leyden. He passed over 
to England about 1620, and became librarian to Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, with whom he remained thirty 
years. He devoted his attention chiefly to the study of 
the Teutonic languages. He published a rare and valu- 
able work,—a translation of the Gospels into the ancient 
Gothic, (made by Bishop Ulphilas about 360 A.D.,) with 
a Commentary, (1665.) Junius was the author of a work 
“On the Painting of the Ancients,” (“De Pictura 
Veterum,” 1637,) and of an Etymological Dictionary, 
(“‘Etymologicum Anglicanum,” 1743,) in which he ex- 
plains the derivation and origin of numerous English 
words. He left his choice collection of manuscripts to 
the University of Oxford. Died at Windsor in 1677. 

See Gravius, “‘ Life of Francis Junius,’’ in the 2d edition of his 
“De Pictura Veterum,” 1694; Bayve, “‘ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary ;’’ Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Junius, de, deh yoo’ne-us, or Jonghe, yong’eh, 
(ADRIAAN,) a learned Dutch physician, was born at 
Hoorn, in Friesland, in 1512. He went to England 
near the close of the reign of Henry VIII., and became 
physician to the Duke of Norfolk. After the accession 
of Edward VI. he published a Greek-and-Latin Lexi- 
con, which he dedicated to that sovereign. For this he 
was severely censured by the Roman pontiff. He wrote 
in honour of the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip 
of Spain a Latin poem entitled ‘“ Philippeis.” About 
1564 he was appointed physician to the King of Den- 
mark. Died at Middelburg in 1575. Asa philologist 
and linguist his contemporaries regarded him as second 
only to Erasmus. In addition to the works previously 
mentioned are his ‘‘Nomenclature of All Things,” a 
vocabulary in seven different languages, several Latin 
poems and epistles, and various commentaries on the 
writings of the ancient authors. 

See P. ScHetrema, ‘‘Diatribein H. Junii Vitam ingenium et Merita 
literaria,”’ 1836. 

Junker, yoonk’er, or Juniker, yoo’/ne-ker, (GEORG 
ADAM,) a teacher and translator, born at Hanau about 
1720. 
into French. Died in 1805. 

Ju’/no, [Fr. JUNON, zhii‘ndn’ ; It. GrUNONE, joo-no/- 
na,| a goddess of the Roman mythology, called the queen 
of heaven and the wife of Jupiter, corresponding to the 
Greek Hera, ("Hpa or “Hpy.) She was regarded as the 
protecting deity of the female sex, and as the patroness 
of marriage and maternity. She was surnamed MATRONA 
and REGINA, and was worshipped by the Roman women 
at an annual festival called Matronalia. As the patroness 
of marriage, she was called Pronuba, Gamelia, Jugalis or 
juga, and various other names. Her aid was implored 

Py women in childbirth under the name of Lucia, (which 
see.) She is usually represented as a majestic woman, 
crowned, with her favourite bird, the peacock, near her. 
The name Junois in all probability related etymologically 
to the Sanscrit word Yoné,* signifying “matrix,” and 
hence denoting maternity and femineity, 


See Smuirx, ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 


Mythology ;” Kricurtey, “Mythology,” article “Hera: Gui- 


GniauT, ‘‘ Religions de ]’Antiquité,” vol. ii, chap. ii. 
Junon. See JUNO. 


* Tt is scarcely necessary to remind the etymologist- how nearly # is 
related to 9; in Arabic and Persian they have but a single letter to 
represent both; in Norwegian and crate he there is but little differ- 
ence in the pronunciation of the two vowels, 0 being pronounced pre- 
cisely like the Italian or German w.  (z.e., 2 consonant) in the Latin 
(as it does in many of the modern languages) corresponded to our 
¥. The terminal o in ¥uxo is merely the feminine termination so 
common in Greek and Latin proper names, 


He translated numerous German dramas, etc. 


Junot, zhiino’, (ANDOCHE,) Duc d’Abranteés, a distin- 
guished French general, was born near Semur in 1771. 
At the age of twenty he enlisted as a common soldier, 
but, on account of his uncommon bravery, was soon made 
lieutenant. While serving at the siege of Toulon, he 
gained the approbation of Bonaparte, who made him his 
first aide-de-camp, with the rank of captain. He ac- 
companied that general on his Italian campaigns, and 
fought with his accustomed bravery at the battles of Lodi, 
Arcola, Castiglione, and Lonato. During the invasion of 
Egypt and. Syria he became the favourite of Bonaparte, 
and gained great distinction at the battle of Nazareth, 
where, with three hundred horsemen, he attacked and 
held in check a body of three thousand Moslems. After 
his return to France he rendered efficient service to 
Bonaparte in the subversion of the Directory. In 1800 
he was appointed commandant of Paris, and afterwards 
governor of that city and colonel-general of hussars. 
He also received the decoration of the grand eagle of 
the legion of honour, and was sent as ambassador to 
Portugal. He took part in the battle of Austerlitz, in 
1805. In 1807 he commanded an army which invaded 
Portugal and took Lisbon. He was soon afterwards 
created Duc d’Abrantés. In August, 1808, he was 
defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimiera, and com- 
pelled to evacuate Portugal. The emperor then deprived 
him of the governorship of Paris, but appointed him 
Captain-General and Governor of the Illyrian provinces. 
His misfortunes and disgrace shortly after affected his 
mind so deeply that he was obliged to retire from public 
life. He died at Montpellier in July, 1813. 

See MapamE p’ABRANTEs, “ Mémoires;” Tuers, “‘ Histoire du 
Consulatet de ]’Empire ;”? Napo.eon, ‘‘ Correspondance ;’”’ ALISON, 
“History of Europe;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Junot,(LAURE PERMON,)MADAME, Duchesse d’Abran- 
tes, was born in Montpellier in 1784, and was married 
to General Junot about 1800. Her family was related to 
that of Bonaparte, to whom her mother had shown great 
kindness before he became a general. At her marriage 
Mademoiselle Permon received from the First Consul 
one hundred thousand francs as a marriage-portion. 
In 1806 she accompanied her husband to Lisbon, and 
in 1807 became Duchesse d’Abrantés. On the reStora- 
tion of the Bourbons she was kindly received by Louis 
XVIII. She wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Memoirs or 
Historical Souvenirs of Napoleon, the Revolution, the 
Directory, etc.,” (18 vols., 1831-34.) Died in 1838. 

See A. D. RoosMALEN, “‘ Les derniers Moments de Ja Duchesse 


d’Abrantés,”’ Paris, 1838; IGNazio Cantv, ‘‘ Relazione della Du- 
chessa d’Abrantés,’’ 1837; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Junquiéres, de, deh zhun’ke-air’, (JEAN BAPTISTE) 
a French poet and officer, born at Paris in 1713; died 
in 1786. 

Junta or Junte, (Fitrppo.) See GIuNTA. 

Junta, (YOMMASo,) a Venetian physician, flourished 
about 1550. He wrote a treatise “On the Battles of 
the Ancients,” which displays considerable erudition. 

Junte. See GIUNTA. 

Junterbuck, y06n’ter-bdok’, (JAMES,) a Polish writer, 
and professor of theology at Erfurt, was born about 1385 ; 
died in 1465. He wrote various works, among which is 
a “Tract on Mental Apparitions.” 

Ju’pi-ter or Jup’pi-ter, |Fr. pron. zhii’pe’tair’; It. 
GIOVE, jo’va, whence the English Jove,*] the supreme 
deity of the Roman mythology, corresponding to the 
Greek ZEUus, and represented as the eldest son of Saturn 
and Rhea. He was the greatest of all the gods of the 
classic mythology, and was supposed to contro] all earthly 
and human affairs and to foresee futurity. The Romans 
ascribed to him power over all changes in the sky, and 
the phenomena of rain and lighting, and hence applied 
to him the epithets of “ Pluvius,” (‘‘rainy,” or ‘ raining,”’) 
“Tonans,” (“thundering,”)“ Fulminator,” (“thunderer,”) 
etc. As presiding over marriage, he is sometimes called 


Gamelius; and as the protector of the rights of hospi- 


tality, he was invoked as Jupiter Hospitalis. He was 
sometimes called Jupiter Capitolinus, because his tem- 


* Or, to speak more accurately, both the Italian and English are 
derived from Yovzs, the Latin genitive case of Jupiter. ‘The German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese names for Jupiter, in spelling and accen- 
tuation, are the same as the Latin. 
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ple at Rome stood on the Capitol. He was the father 
of Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Venus, etc. Ac- 
cording to the Greek mythology, he kept his court on 
Olympus. His most famous Greek temple was at 
Olympia, in Elis. He is usually represented as seated 
on a throne, with a thunderbolt in his right hand, in his 
left a sceptre, and near him his favourite bird the eagle. 
The name Jupiter (who was also called Diespiter) is 
probably a corruption of Diu-pater, (or Diovis pater,) 
(“father of the heavens,” or “heavenly father.”) Drzm, 
Divum, and Dies originally signified the same,—viz., the 
“sky,” or “heaven.” Others derive it from the Greek 
Zeus Pater or Zeu Pater, (z.e. “father Zeus.”) Respect- 
ing the probable identity between Jupiter (or Zeus) and 
the Hindoo god Siva, see Siva, 

See Smitu, “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology ;” GuiGniauT, “‘ Religions de l’Antiquité,”’ vol. ii. chap. 
i.; KeiGuTiey, ‘‘ Mythology.” 

Juppin, zhii’pan’, (JEAN BAPYIsTE,) a Flemish land- 
scape-painter, born at Namur in 1678. He studied in 
Brussels, and afterwards visited Italy. Among his works 
is the “Crater of Vesuvius.” Died in 1729. 

Juret, zhii’ra’, (FRANGOIS,) a French critic and poet, 
born at Dijon in 1553, became canon of Langres. He 
published ‘“Seneceze ad Lucilium Epistolarum Liber,” 
(1602,) and “ Panegyrici Veteres cum Notis,” (2 vols., 
1652.) Died in 1626. 

Jurieu, zhii’re-uh’, (PIERRE,) a learned French theo- 
logian and controversialist, was born at Mer, in Orléanais, 
in 1637. He became pastor of a Protestant congregation 
in Mer after he had studied at Saumur and Sedan. He 
was subsequently appointed professor of theology and 
Hebrew at Sedan. On the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, he retired to Rotterdam, where he was 
appointed professor of theology. He wrote numerous 
religious works, among which are a “ History of Cal- 
vinism and Popery compared,” (1682,) and a ‘ Critical 
History of Doctrine and Worship, Good and Bad,” 
(1704,) both in French. Died in 1713. 

See Haac, ‘‘La France protestante;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Ju/’rin, (JAMES,) an English physician and philosopher, 
was born in 1684, and was educated at Cambridge. He 
was elected a member of the Royal Society, of which 
he became secretary, and was chosen president of the 
College of Physicians. He wrote several treatises on 
philosophy and physiology. Died in 1750, 

Jurine, zhii’rén’, (Louts,) a Swiss physician and natu- 
ralist, born at Geneva in 1751, resided in Paris. He 
wrote, besides other works, a treatise on ascertaining the 
salubrity of the atmosphere, Died in 1819. 

Jussieu, jtis-si’,de, [French pron. deh zhii’se-uh’,] 
(ADRIEN,) a celebrated French botanist, son of Antoine 
Laurent, noticed below, was born in Paris, December 23, 
1797. He gained the first prize at the competition of 
1814, and applied himself to the study of natural history 
and medicine. He succeeded his father as professor of 
rural botany in the Museum of Natural History in 1826, 
and was admitted to the Institute in 1831. He published 
a series of memoirs and monographs which have placed 
him in the first rank of botanists. Among his best works 
are a “ Menograph of the Malpighiaceze,” (1843,) and 
an ‘Elementary Course of Botany,” which has been 
translated into all the Janguages of Europe. In 1845 
he became professor of vegetable organography to the 
Faculté des Sciences. Died in June, 1853. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ - 

Jussieu, de, (ALEXIS,) a French journalist and ad- 
ministrator, born in 1797, was a nephew of the great 
botanist Antoine Lagrent. He was prefect of Ain and 
of Vienne in the reignsof Louis Philippe. P 

Jussieu, de, (ANTOINE,) professor of botany in the 
Royal Garden of Paris, was born at Lyons in 1686. He 
travelled in France, Spain, and Italy for the purpose 
of making botanical explorations, succeeded Tournefort 
as professor of botany in 1708, and was the author of 
several treatises on that science. He published a new 
edition of Tournefort’s “Institutions.” Died in 1758. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jussieu, de,(ANTOINE LAURENT,) acelebrated French 
botanist, born at Lyons in April, 1748, was the most 
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eminent member of a family which has been called “the 
Botanical Dynasty.” In 1765 he went to Paris to study 
medicine, and became the protégé and pupil of his uncle, 
Bernard de Jussieu, who lectured on botany in the Jar- 
din du Roi, and was meditating a natural method of 
classification, near the close of a life memorable in the 
records of botanical science. This uncle, whose advanced 
age and dimness of sight indisposed him to the labours 
of authorship, freely communicated his mature reflections 
to young Jussieu, who zealously enlisted in the important 
enterprise. In 1770, having just graduated as M.D., he 
was appointed demonstrator of botany in the Jardin du 
Roi, as the substitute of Lemonnier, chief physician to 
the king. His first production was an excellent mono- 
graph on the “ Ranunculacez,” (1774,) which opened to 
him the Academy of Sciences and determined him to 
apply himself almost exclusively to botany. 

In 1774 the arrangement of the plants in the Royal 
Garden, which was conformed to the system of Tourne- 
fort, was exchanged for one proposed by Jussieu, founded 
on natural affinities. While performing his duties as 
professor, he continued to digest and perfect his new 
system, until 1788, when he developed the same in his 
great Latin work, ‘Genera Plantarum secundum Ordines 
naturales disposita,” “which,” says Cuvier, “forms in 
the sciences of observation an epoch perhaps as im- 
portant as the ‘Chemistry’ of Lavoisier in the sciences 
of experiment.” Although the success of his book was 
retarded by the political convulsions of France, his philo- 
sophical system has gradually prevailed and superseded 
the artificial method of Linnzeus. The idea of such a 
system had occurred to other botanists ; but Jussieu is 
entitled to the honour of laying its broad and impreg- 
nable foundations. 

In 1793 the school of the Royal Garden was reor- 
ganized, under the title of “Museum of Natural His- 
tory,” and the chair of botany was given to Jussieu, who 
was also chosen director of the institution. A few years 
later he became a member of the Institute, and in 1808 
was appointed a councillor of the Imperial University. 
At the restoration of the Bourbons he lost the office last 
named, but retained the professorship-until 1826, when 
he resigned it in favour of his son. Between 1800 and 
1820 he wrote many botanical treatises on natural orders 
and families, which were inserted in the records of the 
Institute or the ‘‘Annales du Muséum.” These are 
characterized by the same merits as his principal work, 
—profound knowledge, patient observation, a correct 
estimate of the value of characters, and an admirable 
sagacity in perceiving affinities. Died in 1836. 

See Fiourens, ‘‘ Eloge de A. L. de Jussieu,” 1838; A. T. Bronc- 
NIART, ‘‘ Notice historique sur A. L. de Jussieu,’’ 1837; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Jussieu, de, (BERNARD,) a celebrated botanist, 
brother of Antoine, noticed above, was born at Lyons in 
1699. After studying in his native city, he accompanied 
his brother on several scientific tours. On returning 
to France he entered the medical course at Montpellier, 
where he graduated in 1720. Six years later he was 
chosen Doctor of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. He 
was the first to conceive the idea of the classification of 
plants according to their affinities. This method was per- 
fected by his nephew, the celebrated Antoine Laurent de 
Jussieu. He was held in high esteem by Louis XV., to 
whom he gave valuable advice upon the formation of the 
garden at Trianon. Jussieu visited England, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Died in 1777. 

See Convorcer, “Eloge de Jussieu ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Jussieu, de, (JosEPH,) brother of Antoine and Bernard 
de Jussieu, was born in Lyons in 1704. In 1735 he ac- 
companied, as a botanist, the French and Spanish savants 
who had been sent by their respective governments to 
Peru. He remained in that country and other parts of 
South America until 1771, and collected valuable infor- 
mation on natural history. Died at Parisin 1779. 

Jussieu, de, (LAURENT PIERRE,) a French moralist 
and writer, born at Lyons in 1792, was a brother of 
Alexis, noticed above. He wrote a number of popular 
educational works, among which are “‘ Simon de Nantua, 
(1818,) and “Antoine et Maurice,” (1821.) His “ Post- 
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humous Works of Simon de Nantua” (1829) obtained 
the Montyon prize. 
See Quérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.” 


Jussow, yoos’so, (HEINRICH CHRISTOPH,) a German 
architect, born at Cassel in 1754. He designed a church 
at Neustadt, a wing of the royal palace of Wilhelmshche, 
and the Chinese Gallery at Cassel. Died in 1825. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Jussy, zhii’se’, (JACQUES PHILIPPE,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Besangon about 1716. He introduced a 
new and successful method of lithotomy. Died in 1798. 

Just, Saint. See Sainvr-Jusr. 

Juste, zhiist, (THEODORE,) a Belgian historian, born 
at Brussels in 1818, He published, besides other works 
in French, a “ Popular History of Belgium,” (1838,) a 
“ History of the Belgian Revolution of 1790,” (3 vols., 
1846,) and a “ History of the Middle Ages,” (5 vols., 
1848.) 

Justel, zhiis’tél’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French Protestant 
statesman, and secretary to Henry IV., was born in Paris 
in 1580. He was distinguished for his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and of canon law, upon which he 
wrote several books. He also wrote some historical 
works, among which is a “ History of the Family of 
Turenne,” (1645.) Died in 1649. 

See Sax, ‘‘ Onomasticon ;’? Mor&rt, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;”’ 
Haaa, “La France protestante.”’ 

Justel, (HENRI,) a canonist, born in Paris in 1620, 
was a son of the preceding, whom he succeeded as 
secretary to the king. He collected an extensive library, 
especially rich in manuscripts, and was a liberal patron 
of literary men. For the sake of religious liberty he 
emigrated to England in 1681, and became librarian to 
Charles II. He published ‘“ Bibliotheca Juris Canonici 
veteris,” (2 vols., 1661.) Died in 1693. 

See Sax, “Onomasticon;’? Haac, “‘La France protestante ;” 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Justen. See JUUSTEN. 

Justi, yOos’tee, (JOHANN HEINRICH GOTTLIEB,) a 
German writer on political economy and philosophy, 
born in Thuringia about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Among his numerous works are a ‘“ Treatise 
on Manufactures and Fabrics,” (3 vols., 1758-61,) and 
“Moral and Philosophical Writings,” (2 vols., 1760-61,) 
both in German. Died at Kiistrin in 1771. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 


Jus’tin, [Lat. Justi/Nus, or Justi’Nus FRONTI/NUS,] 
a Latin historian of uncertain period, and of whose life 
nothing is known. He wrote a work entitled “ Histo- 
riarum Philippicarum Libri XLIV.,” which, as he informs 
the reader in his preface, is extracted or abridged from 
the History of the World written by Trogus Pompeius. 
As the original work is lost, Justin’s history, although 
it has no great intrinsic merit except an elegant style, 
supplies much valuable information not found in other 
histories. The most ancient writer that mentions Justin 
is Saint Jerome; and it is supposed that the former lived 
between 150 and 350 A.D. ‘ 
= See D. W. Motter, “Disputatio de Justino,” 1684; ZEMBSCH, 

Justinus Trogi Pompeii Epitomator,”’ 1804. 

Jus’tin or Justi/nus, surnamed THE MARTYR, one 
of the earliest and most learned of the Christian fathers, 
was born of Greek parentage at Neapolis, in Palestine, 
about 103 A.D. He was educated in the pagan religion 
and in the philosophy of Plato. About 132 he embraced 
Christianity. He afterwards removed to Rome, where 
he wrote, in Greek, his first apology for the Christian 
religion, It was addressed to the emperor Antoninus, 
from whom Justin procured some concessions for the 
Christians. His other apology was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius. He also wrote an account of his discussions 
with Trypho, a learned Jew, upon the Messiah. He 
suffered martyrdom at Rome under Marcus Aurelius, 
for refusing to sacrifice to the heathen gods, about 165. 
His writings are considered very valuable. 

See Joun Kaye, ‘Life of Justin Martyr,”? London, 1836; Carn 
Semiscu, “‘Justin der Martyrer,” 2 vols., 1840-42; VotKkmar, 
“Ueber Justin den Martyrer,” etc., 1853; Juntus, ‘Dissertatio de 
Justino Martyre,” 1836; Rivrer, ‘‘ History of Christian Philoso- 
phy ;” Evusentus, “Ecclesiastical History ;’? NEANpEr, ‘“‘ History of 
the Church ;’”’ Fteury, ‘‘ Histoire ecclésiastique.”’ 
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Justin or Justinus I, Emperor of the East, was 
born a peasant in Dacia in 450A.D. At an early age he 
went to Constantinople, where he enlisted in the im- 
perial guards of Leo I. He distinguished himself by 
his military abilities, and rose in rank until he was suc- 
cessively appointed general and commander of the 
guards. In 518, on the death of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, Justin was proclaimed his successor by the soldiers 
and the people. Through his instrumentality the Greek 
and Roman Churches were reconciled. He is generally 
regarded asa just prince. Died in 527, soon after re- 
signing the throne to his nephew Justinian. 

See Le Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas- Empire ;”’ Zonaras, “‘ History.” 


Justin or Justinus IT. was a nephew of Justinian L., 
whom he succeeded as Emperor of Constantinople in 
565. During his reign the Longobards under Alboin 
invaded Italy, the northern part of which they wrested 
from the Eastern Empire, and the Persians made several 
important conquests in the Asiatic provinces. In 574, 
perceiving his inability to govern, he resigned in favour 
of Tiberius, the captain of his guards. Died in 578. 

See Le Beau, “‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire;”? MENANDER, ‘‘ His- 
toriarum Libri VIII.,”’ Paris, 1609; “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Jus-ti’na, [Fr. Justine, zhiis’tén’,] SAtnt, a Chris- 
tian martyr, who is supposed to have suffered death 
under Diocletian, (A.D. 304.) She was the patroness of 
Venice and of Padua. In the latter town a church was 
built in her honour in the fifth century. 

See Mrs. Jamxson, “‘ History of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

Jus-tin/i-an or Jus-tin-i-a’/nus [Fr. JusTvinien, 
zhiis’te’ne-An’] L, one of the most celebrated of the Em- 
perors of the East, and nephew of Justin I., was born in 
Dardania, May 11, 483 A.D. Justin at his coronation in 
518 appointed Justinian his colleague, and in 527 invested 
him with supreme authority. Soon after ascending 
the throne, Justinian commenced an active persecution 
against the Arians, Jews, and Pagans. About 532 se- 
rious revolts occurred, in one of which the church of Saint 
Sophia and other buildings were destroyed by fire. This 
sedition, in which thirty thousand insurgents are said to 
have fallen, was incited by the factions of the circus, and 
was only quelled by the prompt resolution of Belisarius at 
the head of the imperial guards. Justinian showed great 
clemency to those of his rebellious subjects who were 
made prisoners. He immediately began to repair the 
damages of the conflagration. The magnificent church 
of Saint Sophia, which is one of the most remarkable 
edifices of any age or country, was rebuilt upon the plan 
furnished by the architect Anthemius. Justinian also 
exhibited his liberality and architectural skill in the con- 
struction of temples, convents, roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
and fortifications in many parts of his vast empire. But 
by far the greatest work of his reign was the revision of 
the Roman law and the publication of the Codes, Pan- 
dects, and Institutions which bear his name, and which 
were compiled under his supervision by the eminent 
jurist Tribonian. The “Codes,” consisting of twelve 
books, were completed in 534. The ‘‘Digesta” or “ Pan- 
decte,” embracing all that was taken from the decisions, 
arguments, and expositions of the civilians of Rome, were 
subsequently issued in fifty books. The “ Institutiones” 
were an abridgment of the first principles of the law for 
the use of students. Justinian also composed many new 
laws, mostly in Greek, entitled ‘Constitutiones No- 
vellz.” While he was thus rendering such eminent 
service to the world by the publication of his Codes and 
Pandects, his celebrated generals Belisarius and Narses 
carried the terror of his arms into Persia,. Italy, and 
Africa, and made their master the sovereign of nearly 
all the territory over which the first Czesars had held 
dominion. (See BreLisartus, and NarsEs.) Justinian 
gave liberal encouragement to the industrial arts, and 
was the first to introduce silk-worms and the manu- 
facture of silken goods into Europe. He died in 565, 
after a reign of more than thirty-eight years, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Justin II. Justinian, although 
justly censurable for his occasional intolerance, was dis- 
tinguished for his general justice and humanity, as well 
as for his knowledge of theology, philosophy, law, poetry, 
and architecture, for his administrative powers, and for 
his exceedingly virtuous and temperate life,—qualities 
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which would have placed him in the highest rank as a 
monarch, even if he had not produced those Codes which 
have immortalized his name. ; 


See Procoptus, *‘ Historia sui Temporis,”’ (translated into English 
by Hotcrort, 1653 ;) Lupewic, “ Vita Justiniani,” 1731 ; ISAMBERT, 
** Histoire de Justinien,”’ 1856; Corvinus DE BELDERN, “ Imperator 
Justinianus Catholicus,’’ 1618 ; G. Perrin, ‘ Vita Justinian,” 1576; 
Grpzon, ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”” MOoNTESQUIEU, 
“Grandeur et Décadence des Romains,” chap. xx. ; H. Voce, ‘‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Justiniano,” 1672; P. Gaupenzro, ‘‘Gloria Justiniani 
Imperatoris vindicata,’”? 1639; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Justinian [Lat. Jusrinta’Nus] IL, son of Constan- 
tine III., ascended the throne of Constantinople in 685. 
He gained important advantages over the Saracens, and 
compelled them to relinquish some of their conquests. 
Finally, his great cruelties to his subjects, and also, it is 
said, his intention of burning Constantinople, caused his 
general Leontius to depose him, to cut off his nose, and 
to banish him to the Crimea. He subsequently escaped 
from the Crimea, and married the daughter of a Turkish 
chief, with whose assistance, and that of the Bulgarians, 
he regained his crown. He put Leontius, and many 
others, to horrible deaths. He was preparing to execute 
further cruelties, when he was killed in 711 by Philip- 
picus Bardanes, who succeeded him. 


See Gipzon, ‘“‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”” Le Brau, 
;? ZonarRas, ‘‘ History;’’ ‘* Nouvelle 


“Histoire du Bas-Empire ; 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Justiniani. See GIUSTINIANI. 

Justinianus. See JUSTINIAN. 

Justinien. See JUSTINIAN. 

Justinus. See JUSTIN. 

Jus/tu-lus, (yoos’too-lis,) (PIETRO FRANCESCO,) a 
Latin poet, and secretary to Cesar Borgia, a native of 
Italy, lived about 1500. His poems are distinguished 
for their purity and elegance. 

Jusuf. See Yoosur. 

Ju-tur/na, [Fr. JuruRNE, zhii’tiizn’,] a nymph or 
goddess of the Roman mythology, was said to be beloved 
by Jupiter. According to Virgil, she was a sister of 
Turnus. The water which the Romans used in sacrifices 
was mostly drawn from the fountain of Juturna. 

Juturne. See JUTURNA. 4 

Juusten or Justen, yoos’ten, (PAUL,) Bishop of Abo, 
in Finland, was born at Viborg. He was sent in 1569 by 
John III. of Sweden as anambassador to Ivan, Czar of 
Russia. That monarch, on some false pretence against 
John, threw Juusten in prison, where he was confined for 
three years. Died at Abo in 1575. 

Juvara, yoo-va’ra, or Ivara, e-v4’ra4, (FILIPPo,) first 
architect to the Duke of Savoy, was born at Messina, in 
Italy, in 1685, and educated at Rome under Fontana. 
He constructed a palace at Messina, and several edifices 
in Turin. In 1724 he went to Lisbon, where he super- 
intended the building of the royal palace and other edi- | 
fices, for which he received the order of knighthood and 
a pension of about three thousand dollars. He died in 
1735, at Madrid. Among his best works are the hunting- 
palace of Stupinigi, and the Birago di Borgaro palace, 
both in Turin. 


See Mirizra, “Memorie degli Architetti;’? QuaTREMERE DE 
Quincy, ‘*Vies des Architectes célébres;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 


Ju’/ve-nal, [Lat. Juvena/LIs; Fr. JUVENAL, zhii’va’- 
n4l’,| or, more fully, Deg/i-mus Ju/ni-us Ju-ve-na’- 
lis, one of the most celebrated of the Latin satirical poets, 
is believed to have been born in Aquinum, a Volscian 
town, about A.D. 40. But few authentic facts have been 
preserved respecting his history; it is said, however, that 
he was the son of a wealthy freedman, and that, he 
devoted the early part of his life to the study of rhetoric 
and declamation. He afterwards became a pleader in 
the courts of law, where he appears to have been suc- 
cessful. He was an intimate friend of the poet Martial, 
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who mentions him in two of his epigrams. None of 
the productions of Juvenal were given to the public 
until he had passed the age of sixty years. His poems, 
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which he then recited, gained him universal admiration. 
One of his earliest satires had been written against an 
actor named Paris, who was a great favourite with the 
emperor Domitian. It was not published until the reign 
of Hadrian, who, imagining that it reflected on one of 
his own favourites, sent Juvenal into an honourable exile 
by making him the prefect of a legion in Egypt, where 
he is said to have died about a.D. 125. Sixteen of his 
satires have been preserved. Several translations of 
them have been made into English, of which the most 
prominent are those of Dryden and Gifford. In these 
satires Juvenal severely lashes the prevailing vices cf 
his time; but it may well be doubted whether his vivid 
pictures of the licentiousness of that age do not tend to 
fan those very passions which they seem intended to 
restrain. He was distinguished for his force of intellect, 
his flow of language, and his never-failing wit. ‘ Juvenal 
gives me,” says Dryden, ‘as much pleasure as I can 
bear. He fully satisfies expectation; he treats his sub- 
ject home. . . . When he gives over, ’tis a sign that the 
subject is exhausted, and that the wit of man can carry 
it no further.” His works, differing equally from the 
austere moral dialogues of Persius and the genial raillery 
of Horace, are rhetorical rather than poetical. They are 
brilliant and sonorous declamations, and master-pieces 
of denunciation. 

“Magnificent versification,” says Macaulay, “and in- 
genious combinations rarely harmonize with the expres- 
sion of deep feeling. In Juvenal and Dryden alone we 
have the sparkle and the heat together. ‘Those great 
satirists succeeded in communicating the fervour of their 
feelings to materials the most incombustible, and kindled 
the whole mass into a blaze at once dazzling and destruc- 
tive.” (‘Essay on Dryden.”) Among the best editions 
of Juvenal is that of Ruperti, (Leipsic, 2 vols., 1801,) to 
which are prefixed all the ancient documents for the 
biography of the satirist. 

See J. V. FRAnNcKE, “‘ Examen criticum D. J. Juvenalis Vite,’ 
1820, and “‘ Programma de Vita D. J. Juvenalis Questio altera,”’ 1827 ; 
VOLKER, “‘Juvenal, Lebens- und Charakterbild,” 1851; Bauer, 


‘““Kritische Bemerkungen iiber einige Nachrichten aus dem Leben 
uvenals,’’ 1833; BAur, ‘‘ Geschichte der Rémischen Litteratur.”’ 
33 


Juvenal, zhiiv’nal’, (GuI Jouvenneaux, zhoo’va’nd’, 
or Jouennaux, zhoo’d’nd’,) a French philologist and 
ecclesiastic, born about 1460, was educated at Paris. 
Among his works are “Commentaries on the Comedies 
of Terence,” and “Monastic Reformations Vindicated.” 
Died in 1505. 

Juvenal des Ursins. See URSINS. 

Ju-ven/cus, (CaA/1us VEC’TIuS (vék’she-us) AQUILI’- 
NUS,) one of the earliest Christian poets, was born in 
Spain about 330 A.D. His principal production is the 
“Life of Christ,” written in Latin poetry and taken lite- 
rally from the four Evangelists. . 

See A. R. Gresser, ‘‘Dissertatio de C. V. A. Juvenci Vita et 
Scriptis,”’ 1827; Erscu und Gruser, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Juvenel, zhiiv’nél’, (FELTX,) a French historical writer, 
born at Pézénas in 1669, published “ Principles of His- 
tory.” Died in 1760. 

Juvigny. See RIGOLEY DE JUVIGNY. 

Jtix’on, (WILLIAM,) Archbishop of Canterbury, born 
in Chichester in 1582, graduated at Oxford. In 1621 he 
was appointed president of Saint John’s College, and 
afterwards received various offices in the Church through 
the patronage of Archbishop Laud. In 1633 he was 
successively raised to the sees of Hereford and London. 
Two years later he was appointed by Charles I. lord 
high treasurer of England. For about six years he ful- 
filled the duties of this station with so much justice and 
ability that, although great hostility was excited that an 
ecclesiastic should be chosen to that office, no charges 
were made against his administration. He remained 
with Charles through his trial, and accompanied him to 
the scaffold, where he received the dying injunctions of 
that monarch. On the restoration he was raised to the 
see of Canterbury. Died in 1663. 
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Kaab, k4’ab, a distinguished Arabian poet, who flour- 
ished about 650 A.D. He was at first a bitter enemy of 
Mohammed; but afterwards, becoming reconciled to 
him, he wrote a poem, which is regarded as the. most 
beautiful of the eulogiums addressed to the founder of 
the Moslem faith. The prophet was so much pleased 
that he gave Kaab his green mantle. The poem was 
hung up in the Temple of Mecca. Kaab died in 662 A.D. 

See D’ HerseE tor, ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale.”’ 


Kaas, kas, [Lat. Kaa/stus,] (NuxoLAus,) a Danish 
statesman, born in 1535, and educated in Germany, where 
he studied theology under Melanchthon. In 1573 he 
was appointed chancellor of Denmark, and in 1588 be- 
came first regent of the kingdom during the minority 
of Christian I. He performed the duties of that office 
with commendable ability and patriotism. Died in 1594. 
Kaas actively promoted the cause of education. 

See Hormann, ‘‘ Portraits historiques des Hommes célébres du 
Danemarck ;’’ Fouper, “‘ Exegesis Virtutum et Rerum gestarum N, 
Kaasii,”’ 1580; P. J. Winstrrup, ‘‘Ligpraediken over N. Kaas,” 
1594; J. CALUNDANUS, “‘ Descriptio Vite N. Kaasii,” 1637. 

Kaasius. See KAas. 

Kaau-Boerhaave, kéw boor’ha’veh, (ABRAM,) a 
Dutch physician, and nephew of Herman Boerhaave, 
was born at the Hague in 1713, and educated at Leyden. 
In 1740 he was invited to Saint Petersburg, where he 
became councillor of state, and in 1748 first physician to 
the imperial court. Died at Moscow in 1753. 

Kabbete, kab’beh-teh, (JAN,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter. Some of his pictures were engraved by Perelle. 
Died in 1660, 

Kabel, van der, van der k4’bel, (ADRIAAN,) a Dutch 
landscape-painter and engraver, born at Riswyck in 1631. 
His designs were natural and vigorous. Died in 1695. 

See Pirxincron, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 


Kabus or Kabous. See Casoos. 

Kadlubek, kA4d-loo’bék, (VINCEN1,) sometimes writ- 
ten Kodlubko or Kalubko, a Polish historian and 
prelate, was born in Galicia. In 1208 he was raised to 
the see of Cracow. Died in 1223. He wrote a valuable 
and accurate history of Poland to the year 1202. 

mec eoetneeh, ““V. Kadlubek, ein historisch-kntischer Beitrag,” 
etc., 1822. 

Kaempfer. See KAMPFER. 

Kaestner. See KASrNer. 

Kager, ka’ger, (JOHANN MatTrutas,) a German 
painter of history, born at Munich in 1566; died at 
Augsburg in 1634. 

Kahle, ka/leh, (LuDwic Marrin,) a German philos- 
opher and jurist, born at Magdeburg in 1712. Among 
his works is “The Balance of Europe,” (“ De Trutina 
Europe,” 1744.) Died in 1775. 

Kahler, ka’ler, (}oHANN,) a German Lutheran divine, 
born at Wolmar, Hesse-Cassel, in 1649, was a Cartesian 
in philosophy, and wrote several works. Died in 1727. 

Kahnis, ka/nis, (KarL FRIEDRICH AuGust,) a Ger- 
man theologian, born at Greitz in 1814. He studied 
under Tholuck, and became professor of theology at 
Leipsic in 1850. He published a valuable work, entitled 
“Lutherische Dogmatik,” (2 vols., 1861-68.) 

Kaianian or Caianian, ki-a’ne-an, the name of the 
most celebrated of all the ancient Persian dynasties, so 
called from its founder, Kai-KobAd, who, according to 
the Persian legends, was placed on the throne by the 
famous hero and conqueror RKoodstum, (or Rustem.) Of 
this dynasty, Cyrus the Great (called by the Persians 
Kai-Khosro0 or Kai-Khosrau, Kos-r6w’) was the chief 
ornament and glory. (See Cyrus.) Darius the Younger 
conquered by Alexander the Great, was the last of the 
Kaianian kings. 

See ATKINSON, ‘* Abridgment of the Shah Nameh of Firdausi,”’ 
foresee the A Short History of Persia,’ in vol. v. of Sir W. 

Kai-Kaoos, (-Katis or -Kaous,) ki k4’60s’, an an- 
cient king of Persia, (or Iran,) was the son of Kai-Kobad. 
His general, the famous Rodstum, carried on successful 


wars against the Kings of Tfran. Sir William Jones 
places the date of this prince’s accession at B.C. 610. 
Kai-Kaoos is said to have founded an observatory in 
Babylon. He was succeeded by his grandson, Kai-Khos- 
roo, (Cyrus the Great.) . 

See Mrrkuonp, ‘‘Raouset;’? ArKrinson, ‘‘ Abridgment of the 
Shah Nameh.” 

Kai-Kaoos, (-Katis or -Kaous,) ki k4‘06s’, I, 
seventh Sultan of the dynasty of the Seljookides of 
Anatolia, succeeded his father, Kai-Khosroo, about A.D, 
1210. He was engaged in wars with the Grecian em- 
peror and several of the neighbouring princes. Died in 
1219, and was succeeded by his brother, Kai-Kobad 
Ala-ed-Deen, (Ala-eddin.) \ 

See Ferisuta, “ History.” 

Kai-K4oos (or -KAtis) II, Azzed-ed-Deen, (Az- 
zed-Eddin,) 4z’zed ed-deen’, succeeded his father, 
Kai-Khosroo II1., in the sovereignty of Anatolia, about 
A.D. 1244. His reign was occupied by long wars with 
his. brother, Kalij-Arslan, and with the Grand Khan 
of Tartary. Died in 1278. 

Kai-Khosrau. See Cyrus. 

Kai-Khosroo (-Khosrou) THE ELDER. See Cyrus. 

Kai-Khos’roo/I,, sixth Sultan of the dynasty of the 
Seljookides, became sovereign of Anatolia A.D. 1192. 
He was killed in battle in 1210 by Theodore Lascaris, 
Emperor of Constantinople. 

Kai-Khosroo IT. succeeded his father, Kai-Kobad 
Ala-ed-Deen, (Ala-eddin,) on the throne of Anatolia in 
1237. In 1244 he was defeated by the Tartars, and was 
compelled to become a tributary to their grand khan. 
He died the same year. 

Kai-Khosroo III, twelfth of the dynasty of the 
Seljookides, became Sultan about 1266. Died in 1283. 

Kailasa or Cailasa, k1-]4’sa, called in the common 
dialect Kailas, ki-l4s’, the name of a very high mountain- 
peak near the northern extremity of India, supposed to 
be the favourite abode of Siva and Parvati. (See Siva.) 

Kain. See Le Kain. 

Kaiook, Kaiuk, or Kaiouk, ki-ook’, a grandson 
of Jengis Khan, was proclaimed Grand Khan of Tartary 
in 1246. This prince granted numerous privileges to 
the Christians of his dominions. He died in 1248, as he 
was raising an immense army for the invasion of Europe. 

Kairis, ka’ris, (1 HEOPHILOS,) a Greek ecclesiastic, 
born in the island of Andros in 1780. In 1839 he was 
banished by the Synod of Athens to a cloister for having 
taught deism. He wrote a burlesque on the prayers of 
the Christian Church. In 1852 he was sent to prison, 
where he died in 1853. y 

Kaiser, ki’zer, (FRIEDRICH,) a German engraver, born 
at Ulm in 1775, worked in Vienna. Died in 1819. 

Ka’kig I, King of Armenia, of the dynasty of Pagrat- 
ides, succeeded his brother, Sempad IL, in 989. Kakig 
assumed the surname SHAHAN-SHAH, (“ King of kings.”) 
In 998 he assisted David, a Georgian prince, to defeat the 
Mohammedans under Mamloon the Ameer. Died in 1020. 

Kala, ka’la, or KAl, a Sanscrit word, signifying “time,” 
[from £d/,* to “count” or “reckon,” and forming one of 
the many names of the destroying god Srv, (which see.) 

Kalanaga. See KALIYA. 

Kalafin or Kalaoun. See KE1LAoon. 

Kalb, de. See Dr KALB. 

Kalckreuth,von, fon kalk’roit’, (FRIEDRICH ADOLF,) 
Count, born at Sangerhausen, in Prussia, in 1737, served 
in the war of the Bavarian succession, and afterwards 
in the campaigns of Holland and France. For his gallant 
defence of Dantzic against the French, in 1807, he was 
made field-marshal. In July, 1807, he concluded with 
Talleyrand a treaty of peace between Prussia and 
France. Died in 1818. 


See L. G. Micuaun, “ Notices historiques sur le Maréchal Jour- 
dan et les Généraux Kalckreuth et Kilmaine.” 


* This word is related etymologically to the middle syllable of the 
Latin ‘‘interca/aris,’? denoting the reckoning of a day or space of 
time between other days. The word ‘“‘kalends”’ is not improbably 
from the same root. 
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Kaldi, k4l/dee, (GroRGE,) a learned and eloquent 
Hungarian Jesuit, born in Tirnau about 1572, was pro- 
fessor of theology at Olmiitz. Died at Presburg in 1634. 
He translated the Bible into the Hungarian language. 

Kale. See Karr. 

Kalee. See KAri. 

Kalergis, k4-lér’gis, (DEmMErrRIus,) a Greek general 
and politician, born in Taganrog about 1802. He fought 
for independence against the Turks. About 1843 he be- 
came a general, and governor of Athens. He was min- 
ister of war for about two years, (1854-56.) Died in 1867. 

Kalf, kalf, written also Kale, (WILHELM,) a distin- 
guished Dutch painter of still life, born in Amsterdam 
in 1630. He especially excelled in painting fruit, gold 
and silver vessels, gems, crystals, etc. Died in 1693. 

Kali or Kalee, ka/lee, the feminine of Kala, (a name 
of Siva,) forming the common appellation of Siva’s con- 
sort in her destroying character. She is often called 
Maha KaAli, (ma-ha/ ka/lee,) or the “Great Kali,” and 
Bhadra (b’htid’ra) Kali, (from Bhadra, one of the many 
appellations of Siva,) and various other names. She is 
represented sometimes with four and sometimes with 
eight hands, and her person is decorated with a necklace 
of human skulls. Her images are usually painted black 
or of a dark colour. In her character of Maha K4li she 
sometimes represents eternity. (See Coleman’s “ My- 
thology of the Hindoos,” p. 91.) As active or militant 
virtue, she is called Durga; in her ordinary and more 
peaceful character she is known as Parvati, (ze the 
“mountain goddess,” in allusion to her dwelling on the 
inaccessible heights of the Himalayas,) or as Dévi, (da’- 
vee,) which signifies the “goddess” par excellence. (See 
Durea, and PArvVAT?.) 

Kalidasa, Calidasa, ka/li-da’sa, or Kalidasas, 
called “the Shakspeare of India,” the most illustrious 
of Hindoo poets, is supposed to have lived about 50 
B.C., under the magnificent reign of Vikramaditya I. He 
was the author of several dramas, of which the most 
celebrated, “Sakoontala,” (or ‘“Sakontala,”) was first 
made known to the nations of the West through the prose 
translation of Sir William Jones. The appearance of 
this remarkable production excited a deep interest and 
general admiration among the critics of Europe. Of its 
author, Alexander Humboldt observes, ‘‘ Tenderness in 
the expression of feeling, and richness of creative fancy, 
have assigned to him his lofty place among the poets of 
all nations.” Goethe expresses his admiration in a still 
higher strain: 

**Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spateren Jahres, 

Willst du was reizt und entziickt, willst du was sattigt und nahrt, 


Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Namen begreifen? 
Nenn’ ich Sakontala dich, und so ist alles gesagt.””* 


A new translation of Sakoontala, by Monier Williams, 
the present professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, was pub- 
lished at Hertford in 1856. In this version the metrical 
portions of the original play were for the first time 
rendered into English verse. Besides the drama already 
referred to, there have come down to us two others by 
Kaéhidasa, viz., “ Vikrama and Urvasi,” which abounds in 
lyrical beauties, and a comedy entitled ““Agnimitra and 
Malavika.” His two epic poems, “ Raghuvansa” and 
“Kumara-Sambhava,” possess, with many individual 
beauties, comparatively little merit, taken as a whole. 
Among his lyrical poems, ‘‘ Megha-duta,” or the “* Cloud- 
Messenger,” is remarkable for its deep feeling and grace- 
ful delineations of nature. The “ Nalédaya,” a sort of 
poetical romance, which, in spite of much that would 
strike a European reader as ridiculous or absurd, has 
many charming passages, is also commonly ascribed to 
Kalidasa. 

See the notice of Kalidasa prefixed to Proressor WILLIAMS’s 
translation of ‘‘ Sakoontala,”’ already referred to; Witson’s ‘“ Indian 
Theatre,’ in which there are English translations of the ‘‘ Megha- 
duta’’ and an analysis of ‘‘ Agnimitra and Malavika;’’ also Brock- 
Haus, ‘“ Couversations-Lexikon.”’ The ‘‘ Nalédaya”’ has been trans- 
lated into English verse by the Rev. W. YATEs, Calcutta, 1844. 


*<<Wouldst thou the blossoms of the early, the fruits of the later year, 
Wouldst thou what charms and enraptures, what satisfies and nour- 
ishes, [the soul, ] as. 
Wouldst thou comprehend heaven and earth [in short] under one 
> 
name! 
When I name thee, O Sakoontala, then everything is said.’’ 
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Kaliya, k4/li-ya, [from the Sanscrit 447d, “ black,” and 
hence “terrible” or ‘‘deadly,”| called also Kalanaga, 
(ka’la-na’ga,) in the Hindoo mythology, the name of a 
terrible serpent destroyed by Krishna. As the latter is 
by some identified with the Apollo of the Greeks, so 
Kaliya is supposed to be the Python of classic mythology. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 


Kallkar. See CALcar. 

Kalkar, k4l/k4r, (CHRISTIAN ANDREAS HERMAN,) a 
Danish theologian, born at Stockholm in 1802. He be- 
came first minister of the diocese of Seeland in 1843. 
Among his works is a “ Manual of Exegesis,” (2 vols., 
1836-38.) 

Kalkbrenner, kalk’brén/ner, (CHRISTIAN,) a Ger- 
man musician and composer, born at Minden in 1755. 
He composed dramatic and instrumental music, and 
became chapel-master to the queen at Berlin in 1788. 
Died in Paris in 1806. 

See Feéris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Kalkbrenner, (FRIEDRICH,) a German musical com- 
poser and pianist, born in Berlin in 1788, was a son of 
the preceding. He visited Vienna in 1803, where he 
studied under Albrechtsberger. He settled in Paris in 
1824, and, in conjunction with Pleyel, founded one of the 
most celebrated piano-manufactories of that city. Asa 
musician he holds the first rank, and his numerous com- 
positions for the piano are highly esteemed. Died in 1849. 

See L. Borvin, ‘‘ Kalkbrenner,’’ Paris, 1842; FETs, ‘‘ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Kalki, [modern Hindoo pron. kwl’ki ; from the San- 
scrit d/, to “count” or “reckon,”] the only one of the 
avatars of Vishnu yet to come. Vishnu, mounted on a 
white horse, with a flaming sword in his hand, will bring 
the present (or Kali) age to an end, to be followed by an 
era of purity. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 2 

Kall, kal, (ABRAHAM,) an eminent Danish scholar, 
born in Jutland in 1743, graduated at the University of 
Copenhagen, where in 1778 he became professor of the 
history and mythology of the North. In 1785 he founded 
a society for the promotion of the study of foreign lite- 
rature, and in 1808 was appointed historiographer of the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Norway. Died in 1821. 

See ErsLew, “‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.’”’ 


Kallgreen. See KELLGREN. 

Kallias. See CALLias. 

Kallicrates. See CALLICRATES. 

Kallicratidas. See CALLICRATIDAS. 

Kallimachus. See CALLIMACHUS. 

Kallinicus. See CALLINICUS. 

Kallinus. See CALLINUS. 

Kalliope. See CALLIOPE. 

Kallippus. See CALLIPPus. 

Kallisthenes. See CALLISTHENES. 

Kallistratus. See CALLISTRATUS. 

Kalliwoda, kal/le-Wo'da, (JOHANN WENZEL,) a noted 
violinist and composer, born at Prague about 1800. 

Kalm, kalm, (PrHR,) a Swedish naturalist, born in 
1715. In 1748, under the direction of the Academy of 
Sciences in Stockholm, he sailed for North America, 
where he remained about three years, prosecuting the 
study of natural history. On his return to Sweden he 
published an account of his travels, under the title of 
“A Voyage to North America,” (1753.) The first part 
of this valuable work relates to Sweden, Norway, and 
England. He was afterwards elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and created knight 
of the order of Vasa. He wrote several other scientific 
works. Died in 1779. The genus Kalmia was named 
in honour of him. / 

See J. L. Opuexius, “ Aminnelse-Tal dfver P. Kalm,” 1780 ; 
ee Supplement to J6cuER’s “ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 

Kalo-Joannes. See CaLo-JOANNES. 

Kalraat, van, van kal’/rft’, (ABRAM,) a Dutch painter 
and sculptor, born at Dort in 1643. His paintings are 
chiefly of flowers and fruits. Died in 1699. 

Kalraat, van, (BERNARD or BARENT,) brother of the 
preceding, born in 1650, studied under Albert Cuyp. 
He was distinguished for the elegant finish which he 
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gave to his landscapes, He painted scenes on the Rhine. 
Died in 1721. : 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 

Kalubko. See KapLusek. 

Kalypso. See Carypso. 

Kamadéva, k4’ma-da/va, or KAmadéo, k4’/ma-da/o, 
[from the Sanscrit £émd, “desire” or “love,” and dévd, 
a “god,”| written also Camadeva, Camadeo, and 
Camdeo, sometimes called simply Kama or Cama, 
the god of love of the Hindoos, is said to be the son of 
Maya, (“ Illusion.) He is represented as a beautiful youth, 
sometimes as riding on a parrot, and sometimes as con- 
versing with his mother MAyéA, or his wife Reti, (or Rati,) 
(z.e. “ Affection.”) He has a bow made of sugar-cane, (or, 
according to some authorities, of flowers.) The points 
of his arrows are tipped with flowers. Vasanta (the 
“ Spring”) is said to be his most intimate friend. The 
most remarkable event in Kamadéva’s history is his 
encounter with Siva. It is related that he once pre- 
sumed to aim one of his arrows at the destroying deity, 
who with one glance of his eye reduced the love-god to 
ashes. Since that catastrophe KAamadéva has ceased to 
possess any corporeal form ; but his actual power seems 
thereby to have been increased rather than diminished, 
as he can now more easily, and with less suspicion, exert 
his sway over the minds of men. 

See Moor’s “‘ Hindu Pantheon ;’”? Sir WILLIAM JonEs’s Works, 
vol. vi., (or vol. xiii. of another edition.) 

Kamadhénu, k4/ma-d’ha/n00, [z.e. “ wish-cow,” from 
the Sanscrit 2dmd, “desire” or wish,” and dhénu, a 
“cow,”| in the Hindoo mythology, the name of a won- 
derful cow, produced by the churning of the ocean, having 
power to grant to those whom she favoured whatever 
they might desire. She is also called Surabhi, (s00’- 
ra-b’hi,) and is in fact a goddess of no mean pretensions, 
and would appear to occupy nearly the same rank as 
Vishnu’s consort Lakshmi, who also was produced from 
the churning of the ocean. It is not unusual for the 
Hindoos, when praying for prosperity or happiness, to 
say, ‘‘ May Lakshmi, who resides among the gods, (or 
“who reposes on the bosom of Vishnu,”) become a boon- 
granting cowtome.” (See LaksHMfi, and KORMA.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Kamala or Kémala, [modern Hindoo pron. ktim’- 
a-l4’; from kdémdld, the “lotus,” which is in its turn 
derived from kémd, “beauty,” “radiance,”] one of the 
names of LAKSHMf, (which see.) 

Kambyses. See CAMBYSES. 

Kamehameha (k4-ma-ha/ma-ha’) III, King of 
Hawaii, or the Sandwich Islands, was born about 1817 ; 
died in 1854. 

Kamehameha IV., a son of the preceding, born in 
1833, was educated by Protestant missionaries. He 
visited Europe in 1852, and succeeded his father in 1854. 

Kamel. See CAMELLI. 

Kamenski, kA-men’skee, (Count MICHAEL FEDORO- 
VITCH,) a Russian, born about 1735, was created field- 
marshal by the emperor Alexander in 1802. Four years 
later he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army 
sent against the French, but was soon after succeeded 
by Benningsen. He died, or was killed, in 1809. 

Kames, Lorn. See Home, (HENRY.) 

Kam-Hi. See KHANG-HEE. 

Kampen, van, (JAcoz.) See CAMPEN. 

Kampen, van, van kam/pen, (NICOLAAS GODFRIED,) 
a Dutch historian, born at Haarlem in 1776. In 1829 
he was professor of Dutch history and literature in Am- 
sterdam. Among his works may be mentioned “ His- 
tory of the French Ascendency in Europe,” (8 vols., 1815 
~23,) and “ Geographical and Statistical Account of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands,” (1827.) Died in 1839. 

i U ce c ” - a ae 

Kampenhausen, kam’pen-héw’zen, (BALTHASAR,) 
Baron, born near Riga, in Russia, in 1772, wrote several 
political and topographical works. Died in 1823, 

Kampfer or Kaempfer, kémp/fer, (ENGELBRECHT,) 
an eminent German botanist and traveller, was born at 
Lemgo in 1651. He studied medicine and the languages. 
In 1683 he accompanied the Swedish ambassador to 
Persia. Having passed into the service of the Dutch 
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East India Company as surgeon, he visited Bengal, 
Java, Sumatra, and Japan. He returned to Europe in 
1693, and published an important work entitled “Ama 
nitates Exotica,” (1712,) which contains the results of 
his researches in Persia, etc. He also wrote a valuable 
“ History of Japan and Siam,” which was published by 
Sir Hans Sloane in English, (1727.) It was also pub- 
lished in German in 1777. Died at Lemgo in 1716. 

See Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;’? ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Kamphuizen. See CAMPHUYSEN. 

Kamptz, von, fon kampts, (Kari ALBRECHT CurRIs- 
TOPH HEINRICH,) an able Prussian statesman, born at 
Mecklenburg in 1769, was successively appointed min- 
ister of the interior and of the police, and in 1830 min- 
ister of justice. Died in 1849. .He published “ Civil 
Law of the Duchy of Mecklenburg,” and “ Contributions 
to Public and International Law.” 

Kanada, (the name of a sage.) See KAsyapa. 

Kanaris, ka/na-ris, (CONSTANTINE,) a famous naval 
hero of modern Greece, born in the island of Ipsara 
about 1790. In 1822 he blew up the Turkish admiral’s 
ship in the channel of Chios, and in 1824 saved the island 
of Samos by burning a large Turkish frigate and several 
transport-ships which were destined to attack it. In 
1827 he represented Ipsara in the Greek National Con- 
vention, and in 1848 was appointed minister of the marine 
and president of the cabinet. He resigned in 1855. 

See A. Sourzo, “‘ Histoire de la Révolution Grecque.”’ 

Kandace. See CANDACE. 

Kandaules. See CANDAULES. 

Kandeh Rao, kan’deh ra/o, [perhaps from the San- 
scrit kézdd, a “horse,” and vdéo, a modern Hindoo word, 
signifying “prince,”] written also Kandarahu, the 
name of an avatar of Siva, in which that god is always 
represented on horseback. (See Siva.) Kandeh Rao 
is worshipped chiefly among the Mahrattas, 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Kandjatou. See KaAnjAToo. 

Kandler, kant/ler, (JOHANN JOACHIM,) a German 
artist and modeller in porcelain, born in Saxony in 1706, 
He worked at Meissen. Died in 1776. 

Kane, (ELISHA KENT,) M.D., a distinguished Ameri- 
can explorer, born in Philadelphia on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1820. He was the son of Judge John K. Kane. 
He studied medicine, and graduated in the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1842, on which occasion he wrote an 
inaugural thesis on “ Kyestein.” In 1843 he sailed to 
China with Commodore Parker, as surgeon or physician 
to the embassy. He visited India, Ceylon, and the Phil- 
ippine Isles, and was impelled by his adventurous spirit 
into several perilous enterprises. In 1845 he made an 
excursion to the Himalaya Mountains, ascended the 
Nile to Nubia, and traversed Greece on foot. He re- 
turned home in 1846. He served in the Mexican war in 
1847. In May, 1850, he sailed as surgeon to the expedi- 
tion which Lieutenant De Haven conducted in search of 
Sir John Franklin. He published, in 1854, ‘‘ The United 
States Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John Frank- 
lin.” He commanded a second expedition sent out for 
the same purpose, and sailed from New York in the 
Advance in May, 1853. He failed to find any traces of 
Franklin, returned home in October, 1855, and related 
the adventures and sufferings of his party in his “Arctic 
Explorations,” (2 vols., 1856.) In this voyage he had 
discovered the existence of an open Polar sea. He re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. To recruit his failing health, he made a voy- 
age to England in October, 1856, and passed thence to the 
West Indies. He died at Havana in February, 1857. 

See WitiiAm Evper, “ Biography of Elisha Kent Kane,” 1858; 
ScuMUuUCKER, “ Life of Elisha Kent Kane ;” ‘‘ North British Review” 
for February, 1857. 

Kane, (Sir Rogpert,) M.D., a distinguished chemist, 
born in Dublin in 1810. After filling professorships in 
several scientific societies, he was appointed in 1849 
president of Queen’s College, Cork. He had previously 
been knighted by the lord lieutenant. He wrote various 
works on chemistry, pharmacy, and other sciences. 

Kane, (Tuomas L.,) a general, brother of Dr. E. K. 


Kane, was born in Philadelphia about 1822. He was sent 
vias 
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on an important mission to the Mormon insurgents of 
Utah in 1858. He was wounded in a-battle near Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, in June, 1862. 

Kanjatoo, Kandjatou, or Kanjatu, k4n-j4-too’, 
fifth Mongol sovereign of the dynasty of Jengis Khan, 
began to reign over Persia A.D. 1291. A conspiracy 
having been formed against him by his nobles, he was 
killed in 1295. 

Kanne, kan/neh, (JOHANN ARNOLD,) a learned and 
eccentric German writer, born at Detmold in 1773, 
studied philology and theology at Gottingen. In 1818 
he became professor of Oriental literature at Erlangen, 
where he died in 1824. Among his various works we 
may name “Anthology of Greek Epigrams,” (‘ Florile- 
gium Epigrammatum Greecorum,”) “System of Indian 
Myths,” and ‘ Biblical Researches.” 

Kannegiesser, kAn’/neh-gees’ser, (GoTTLIEB HEIN- 
RICH,) a German medical writer, born at Gotha in 1712; 
died at Kiel in 1792. 

Kannegiesser, (KARL FRIEDRICH LuDWI6,) a Ger- 
man scholar, born at Wendemark in 1781, is known for 
his numerous and excellent translations into Gernian. 
Among these are the dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy,” extracts from the writings 
of Byron, Madame de Staél, Mickiewicz, and other cele- 
brated authors. He also made translations from Horace, 
Sappho, and Anacreon, and published original dramas 
entitled “ Mirza” and “ Dorothea.” 

Kansa. See KrisHNA. 

Kant, (IMMANUEL,) one of the profoundest metaphy- 
sicians that have ever lived, the founder of the Critical 
(popularly called the Transcendental) school of philoso- 
phy in Germany, was born at Konigsberg, April 26, 1724. 
His father was a saddler, and is said to have been of 
Scottish extraction. Both his parents are represented 
as having been endued with a severe and inflexible vir- 
tue ; and to the influence of their precept and example 
must be ascribed, in no small measure, the pure moral 
character and that profound respect for moral obliga- 
tion which Kant exhibited through the whole of his 
life. Having gone through a course at the gymnasium, 
(the Collegium Fredericianum,) he entered in 1740 the 
university of his native city. Here he commenced the 
study of theology, but soon abandoned it for other pur- 
suits, and devoted his attention to the natural sciences, 
mathematics, and philosophy. On leaving the university 
he maintained himself for several years as a private tutor. 
During this period he published his first work,“ Thoughts 
on the True Estimation of the Living Powers,” (“ Ge- 
danken von der wahren Schatzung der lebendigen 
Krafte.”) About 1755 he began to give lectures on 
logic, physics, metaphysics, and mathematics. In 1762 
he was offered the professorship of poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg ; but he declined the position, on 
the ground that he had not the proper qualifications. 
He had already established his reputation as an original 
and profound thinker, when at length, in 1770, he was 
appointed to the chair of logic and metaphysics in the 
University of Konigsberg. When he entered upon his 
professorship, he delivered a discourse on the World of 
the Senses and that of the Understanding, (“De Mundi 
sensibilis et intelligibilis Forma et Principiis,”) containing 
the germs of the philosophical system which he after- 
wards developed in his great work entitled ‘“ Critique 
of Pure Reason,” (‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,”) first 
published in 1781. He had previously, in his work on 
“ Universal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens,” 
(“Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Him- 
mels,” 1755,) in which he may be said to have anticipated 
the discovery of the planet Uranus, given proof of his 
sagacity in questions relating to physical science. Among 
bis various other works may be named “ Observations 
upon the Sentiment of the Beautiful and Sublime,” 
(“ Beobachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des Schénen und Er- 
habenen,” 1764,) ‘Critique of Practical Reason,” (“ Kritik 
der praktischen Vernunft,” 1790,)—that is, reason con- 
sidered in its application to our moral conduct,—‘ Cri- 
tique of the Faculty of Judging,” (“Kritik der Urtheils- 
kraft,” 1793,) and his essay “Ona Plan for an Everlasting 
Peace,” (“zum ewigen Frieden,” ) (1795.) Kant died 
February 12, 1804, having never, it is said, in the whole 
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course of his life travelled above seven miles from his 
native city. Although his’writings embrace a great va- 
riety of subjects, his fame rests chiefly upon his achieve- 
ments as a metaphysician. As a deep and close thinker 
he has perhaps never been equalled.* Our limits will 
not permit us to give even an outline of the Kantian 
system of philosophy, which could only be rendered 
intelligible in an extensive treatise. It will be sufficient 
here to observe that Kant’s great aim was to determine 
the laws and limits of the intellect of man, and thus to 
guard, on the one hand, against the arrogant dogmatism 
of those who overestimate, and, on the other, against 
the absurd skepticism of those who underestimate, the 
powers of the human mind. He does not pretend to 
have made any important discoveries respecting ques- 
tions which belong properly to religion, (such, for ex- 
ample, as the immortality of the soul, the moral attributes 
of the Deity, etc.,) but he claims that the great points 
of faith are not only undisturbed by his system, but are 
rendered more secure against the attacks of those who 
use their reputation for philosophic insight to give weight 
to arguments against religion, in questions where, from 
the necessary laws of the human intellect, the profoundest 
philosopher can know no more than the great mass of 
mankind. ‘Only by this means,” (ze. by a critique 
determining the laws and limits of the human reason,) 
says he, “‘can the roots of materialism, fatalism, atheism, 
... be cut off;” and he proposes in this manner “to 
make an end for all future time of all objections against 
morality and religion, by presenting the clearest proofs 
of the ignorance of their assailants.” Itis claimed by 
some of the admirers of Kant (indeed, he himself sug- 
gested the parallel) that he performed for mental phi- 
losophy a service similar to that which his countryman 
Copernicus performed for astronomy. As the latter may 
be said to have determined the relative importance as 
well as the true position of the earth in the solar system, 
so the former has determined the proper limits and true 
position of the human intellect in relation to the objects 
of knowledge ; and as Copernicus has demonstrated that 
many of the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies 
are not real, but caused by the motion of the earth, (the 
standpoint of the observer,) so Kant has shown that 
many mental phenomena are to be explained, not by 
referring them, as most, philosophers have done, to in- 
dependent henest cause but to those essential laws 
which regulate the movements of the mind itself. 

For an excellent popular notice of the influence exerted 
by Kant’s philosophy, the reader is referred to De Quin- 
cey’s chapter on German Literature in the volume of his 
works entitled ‘‘ Life and Manners.” He will also find 
many interesting observations on Kant and hig, writings 
in Madame de Staél’s “Germany,” Part ITI. chap. vi. 

See, also, F. Bourrerwek, “‘I. Kant, ein Denkmal,”’ 1804; F. 
W. Scuupert, ‘SI. Kant’s Biographie,”’ etc., 1842; JACHMANN, “I. 
Kant, geschildert in Briefen,” etc., 1804; Borowsk], ‘‘ Darstellung 
des Lebens und Characters I. Kant’s,” 1804; F. T. Rrncx, ‘‘ An- 
sichten aus I. Kant’s Leben,”’ 1805; AmaNbD SarnTES, “ Histoire 
de la Vie et de la Philosophie de Kant,” 1844; J. W1_, ‘ Histoire 
de la Philosophie Allemande depuis Kant jusqu’a Hegel,’’ Paris, 
4 vols., 1846; M. V. Cousin, ‘‘ Kant dans les derniéres Années de sa 
Vie,” 1857; Hasse, ‘‘ Letzte Aeusserungen Kant’s,” 1804; Wasi- 
ANSKI, ‘Immanuel Kant,” ete., 1804; F. Horrer, article in the 
**Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ Hence, ‘‘ Prose Writers of Ger- 
many ;”’ ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for February, 1827, (by Dr Quin- 
cey,) and August, 1830; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1803. 

Kantacuzenus. See CANTACUZENUS. 

Kantemir. See CANTEMIR. 

Kao-Tsoo or Kao-Tsou, k4’o tsoo, the name of 
several emperors of China, of whom one reigned in the 
seventh and two others in the tenth century. 

Kao-Tsoong or Kao-Tsoung (k4’o tsoong) IL, of 
the dynasty of Tang, succeeded his father, Thai-Tsoung, 
on the imperial throne of China about 648 a.p. He was 
a wise and just ruler, and enacted many good Jaws. 
He reduced the Khan of the Turks to complete subjec- 
tion. Died in 684. 


See Marra, “Histoire générale de Ja Chine;” PAuTuHIER, 
**Chine ancienne.”’ 


* M. Stapfer, author of the article on Kant in the “ Biographie 
Universelle,’’ calls him ‘‘the most profound thinker with whom the 
history of the human mind has made us acquainted, ( le Oe han 
le plus profond que nous fasse connaitre V’histoire de lesprit h 


main.’’) 
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Kao-Tsoo-Ootee or Kao-Tsou-Outi, k4’0-tsoo’00/- 
tee, called also Soong-Ootee or Soung-Outi, soong- 
oo’te, Emperor of China, and founder of the dynasty of 
Soong, was born about A.D. 355. By his intrigues and 
military skill he reduced many of the rival chiefs to 
subjection, and, after putting the emperor and his son 
to death, ascended the imperial throne. Died in 422. 

Kap/i-la or Capila, [Hindoo pron. kitp’i-la,] an In- 
dian philosopher, regarded as an avatar of Siva, was 
the founder of a celebrated sect named Sankhya, and of 
a philosophic system called the Sankhya philosophy, 
supposed to have been the germ or commencement of 
Booddhism. The Sankhya philosophy was a system of 
rationalism pushed to the borders of atheism. (See 
VASUDEVA.) 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’’ under ‘* Capila.”” 

Kapnist, kAp’nist, (VASILI VASILIEVITCH,) a cele- 
brated lyric poet and dramatist, born in Russia in 1756. 
His translation of the Odes of Horace first fixed his 
reputation as a man of letters. He was an intimate 
friend of the poet Derzhavin, and a member of the Im- 
perial Academy of Saint Petersburg. Among his works 
are the comedy of “Iabeda,” and an “Essay upon the 
Odyssey.” Died in 1813. 

Kapodistria. See Capo p’Isrrias. 

Kara-George. See CZERNI-GEORGE. 

Kara-Moustapha. See CARA-MUSYAFA. 

Kara-Yusuf See Cara-Yooser. 

Karajitch, Karadjitch, or Karadschitsch, k4-ra’- 
jitsh, a learned Servian, was born near Losnitza in 1787. 
Having fled to Vienna in 1813 to escape the cruelties 
of the Turks, his attention was turned to the national 
ballad-poetry of his country, said to exceed in richness 
and extent that of almost every other nation. His 
collection was issued in Vienna in 1814, under the title 
of “ Servian National Songs.” He published a Servian 
Grammar, a Servian-and-German Dictionary, and various 
other works. 

See Bowrine, “‘ Servian Poetry ;” Juncmann, ‘‘ History of Bo- 
hemian Literature.” 

Karamzin or Karamsin, k4-ram-zeen’ or k4-ram- 
zin’, (NIKOLAI MIKHAELOVITCH,) one of the most emi- 
nent of Russian historians, was born in the province of 
Orenburg in December, 1765, and was educated in Mos- 
cow. In 1789 he commenced a tour through England, 
France, Switzerland, and other countries of Europe. On 
his return he published “ Letters of a Travelling Rus- 
sian.” He afterwards issued various literary productions, 
which were written in a finished and elegant style. He 
was one of the editors of the “ European Messenger,” a 
literary journal. In 1803 he was appointed historiogra- 
pher of Russia, and the same year commenced his great 
work, the “ History of the Russian Empire,” (11 vols., 
1815-24.) He did not live to finish the work, which ends 
about the year 1610. No work in the Russian language 
has obtained greater popularity. The first edition, of 
eight volumes, brought the author 100,000 rubles. The 
emperor Alexander created him councillor of state and 
knight of the order of Saint Anne; and after the death of 
the historian his widow received from the same monarch 
an annual pension of 50,000 rubles. “The History of 
the Russian Empire” has been translated into French, 
German, and Polish. Died in May, 1826. 

See DEPPING, notice of Karamzin in the “‘ Révue Encyclopédique ;”” 
Prince A. Gatirzin, article in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;’ “British and Foreign Review” for September, 1828 ; ‘‘ Monthly 
ion ee (Appendix ;) ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” 

Karburis. See Carguris. 

Karim or Kareem. See KERreM. 

Karl, (FrizpricH Aucusr,) Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, born at Hanover in 1785. Having distinguished 
himself in several actions against the French, he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general by the King of Prussia in 1813. 
He entered Paris at the head of the royal guard jn 1815. 
In 1825 he became a general of infantry and. president 
of the council of state. Died in 1837. 

Karl Albrecht, Elector of Bavaria. 
VIL., EMPEROR. 

Karl Alexander, Duke of Wiirtemberg, born in 1684, 
was the successor of Ludwig Eberhard. He was an 
ally of the emperor Leopold in the war of the Spanish 


See CHARLES 


succession. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Turin in 1706, defended Landau against Marshal Villars 
in 1713, and obtained the rank of field-marshal. Died 
in 1737. 

Karl der Fiinfte. See CuHar.es V. 

Karl der Grosse. See CHARLEMAGNE. 

Karl Eugen, (oi-gan’,) or Charles Eugene, a son 
of Karl Alexander, noticed above, was born in 1728, 
and became Duke of Wiirtemberg in 1737. He pro- 
moted commerce, arts, and agriculture, and founded the 
university called Carolina, at Stuttgart. Died in 1793. 

Karloman. See CARLOMAN. 

Karlstadt. See Carusrapt. 

Karmarsch, kar/marsh, (KARL,) a German savant, 
and director of the Polytechnic School at Hanover, born 
at Vienna in 1803. He wrote “ First Sketches of Me- 
chanical Technology,” and other scientific works. 

Karmat, Karmath, Carmath, kar’/mat, or Kar- 
mathi, kar’mi-tee, called also Hamdan, ham-dan’, the 
founder of a fanatical and numerous sect which made 
great ravages in the Arabian empire in the ninth cen- 
tury. He attempted to establish a community of property, 
and taught a contempt for religion and morality. His 
followers were called Karmatians (Carmatians) or Kar- 
mattians. Died about goo A.D. 

See D’HErBELOT, “ Bibliothéque Orientale.”” 

Karneades. See CARNEADES. 

Karnkowski, karn-kov’skee, written also Karn- 
cov, karn’kov, or Karnowski, (STANISLAS,) a distin- 
guished prelate, born in Poland about 1525. In 1581 
he was created Archbishop of Gnesen and Primate of 
Poland. He was a liberal patron of learning, and a 
successful promoter of reforms among the priests. He 
wrote a “ History of the Interregnum in Poland,” and 
several other works. Died in 1603. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Karoly, ka/rol, written also Karoli, (JAsprr,) a 
Protestant minister, who lived in Hungary about 1580. 
He was distinguished for his knowledge of philosophy, 
theology, and philology. He produced a valuable trans- 
lation of the Bible from the original Hebrew into the 
Hungarian, (1589.) 

Karpinski, kar-pén’skee or kar-pin’skee, (FRANCIS,) 
a Polish poet, born in Galicia about 1760. He wrote a 
tragedy entitled “Judyta,” and a number of popular 
songs and idyls. Died in 1823. 

Karpinski, kar-pén’skee, (HYACINTH,) a Russian 
theological writer, born in Ukraine in 1721; died in 
Moscow in 1798. 

Karpocrates. See CARPOCRATES. 

Karr, kar, (JEAN BapristE ALPHONSE,) a popular 
French novelist, born at Munich in 1808, was a son of 
Henri Karr, a pianist. He produced in 1832 a novel 
entitled “ Sous les Tilleuls,” in which the public admired 
the mixture of irony and sentiment, of fancy and good 
sense. About 1837 he became editor of the ‘ Figaro,” 
and ofa satirical monthly periodical called “The Wasps,” 
(“Les Guépes.”) Among his numerous novels are “ Fa 
diéze,” (1834,) ‘‘ Vendredi Soir,” (1835,) and “La Famille 
Alain,” (1848.) He also wrote an ingenious work on 
flowers and gardens, ‘Voyage autour de mon Jardin,” 
(2 vols., 1845.) 

See ‘“‘Revue des Deux Mondes,” February, 1842; CLEMENT DE 
Ris, ‘* Portraits 4. la Plume,” 1853; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for May, 
1851, and February, 1854; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for July, 1852; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Karsch, karsh, or Karschin, karsh’in, (ANNA 
LuIsE,) a German poetess, whose original name was 
DuRBACH, was born near Schwiebus in 1722. After 
living a long time in poverty and obscurity, she visited 
Berlin, where she was patronized by Gleim and Men- 
delssohn. Her ‘Select Poems,” published in 1764, were 
very favourably received, and procured for her the title 
of “the German Sappho.” | Died in 1791. 


See L. von Kieuxe, ‘‘ Lebenslauf der Karschin,”’ 1792; Hrr- 
scHING, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 


‘Karsten, kar/sten, (DIETRICH LupwiG GuSivAV,) a 
German mineralogist, born at Biitzow in 1768. He wrote 
many able treatises on mineralogy. Died in 1810, 


See Leopotp von Bucu, ‘‘ Lobrede auf Karsten,” in the ‘‘Ab- 
handlungen der Berliner Akademie,” 1814; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 
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Karsten, (FRANZ CHRISTIAN LORENZ,) a German 
agriculturist and writer, an uncle of the preceding, was 
born at Biitzow in 1751; died in 1829. 

* Karsten, (KARL JOHANN BERNHARD,) an eminent 
Prussian mineralogist, son of the preceding, was born at 
Biitzow in 1782. He was appointed privy councillor of 
mines in the ministry of the interior in1819. He pub- 
lished a treatise ‘On the Carbonaceous Substances of 
the Mineral Kingdom,” (1826,) a ‘‘ System of Metallurgy,” 
(5 vols., 1832,) a“ Philosophy of Chemistry,” (1843,) and 
other important works. In his peculiar department of 
science Karsten occupied the highest rank. Died in 1853. 

See Brocknaus, “f Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Kartikéya, kar-ti-ka’ya, written less correctly Car- 
ticeya or Cartikiya, otherwise named Sk&an/da, a 
son of Siva and Parvati, and brother of Ganesa, is the 
Hindoo god of war and commander of the celestial armies. 
He is sometimes called AGNIBHOS or AGNIBHU/VA, 
(“born of Agni” or Firé,) SRIMANA, and many other 
names. One of his greatest exploits was the destruction 
of the mighty giant Tripurasura, who had acquired such 
power that Indra and the other gods trembled for their 
dominion. 

See Moor’s ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Kartikiya. See KARTIKEYA. 

Kashyapa. See Kasyapa. 

Kassiopeia. See CASSIOPEIA. 

Kastner or Kaestner, kést/ner, (ABRAHAM GoTT- 
HELF,) an eminent German mathematician, astronomer, 
and poet, born at Leipsic in September, 1719. He be- 
came assistant professor of mathematics at Leipsic in 
1746, and obtained the chair of mathematics and physics 
at Gottingen in 1756. In 1762 he succeeded Tobias 
Mayer as director of the Observatory at Gottingen. He 
wrote, besides numerous works on mathematics and 
astronomy, and witty epigrams, a ‘“‘ History of Mathe- 
matics from the Revival of Science to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century,” (in German, 4 vols., 1796-1800.) 
Died in June, 1800. 

See ‘‘ Vita Kaestneri,”’ by himself, Leipsic, 1787; Kirsten, ‘‘ De 
A. G. Kestnero,”’ 1787; C. G. Heyne, “‘ Elogium Kestneri,”’ 1801 ; 
““Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ ; 

Kastner, kast/ner, (KARL WILHELM GOTTLOR,) a 
German physician and naturalist, born at Greifenberg, 
in Pomerania, in 1783. In 1821 he was professor of 
chemistry and medicine at Erlangen. He wrote, among 
other treatises, “Outlines of Physics and Chemistry,” 
(1821,) and a “ Manual of Meteorology,” (3 vols., 1823- 
30.) Died in 1857. 

Kas’ya-pa or Casyapa, (modern Hindoo pron. 
ktis’ya-pa,) [etymology obscure; perhaps from the San- 
scrit fas or kag, to “shine,”|] written also Kashyapa 
and Kagyapa, in the Hindoo mythology, the name of 
a celebrated sage (Rishi) or demi-god, the father (by 


Aditi) of the Suras, including Indra, and (by Diti) of: 


the Asuras, or giants. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon;’? Monier WILLIAms, “‘ Transla- 
tion of Sakoontala,’’ (by KALIDAsA.) 

Kasyapa, kas/ya-pa, called also Kan’a-da, a cele- 
brated Hindoo sage or philosopher, was a son of the 
preceding. 

Kate, Ten, tén ka’teh, (LAMBERT,) a Dutch clergyman, 
who lived about 1720. He is known for his valuable 
grammar of the Dutch language, (Amsterdam, 1723.) He 
also wrote “On the Connection between the Gothic and 
Dutch Languages,” and a “ Life of Jesus Christ.” 

See Sax, ‘fOnomasticon.”’ 


Ka’ter, (HENRY,) F.R.S., a skilful mathematician, 
born in Bristol, England, in 1777, was educated in the 
Royal Military College in Sandhurst. He was distin- 
guished for his investigations of the principles of reflect- 
ing telescopes; for his experiments to determine the 
exact length of the seconds-pendulum ; for his important 
advice and improvements on measures and weights ; and 
especially for his invention of the floating collimator, an 
instrument for adjusting the telescope. In 1814, when 
the emperor Alexander of Russia visited England, Kater 
was decorated by him with the order of Saint Anne. 
He wrote several mathematical treatises. Died in 1835. 

Katona, két’o-noh, (STEPHEN,) an eminent Hungarian 
scholar and historian, was born at Papa in 1732, and 
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became a Jesuit at the age of eighteen. He afterwards 
filled the chairs of poetry, rhetoric, and history in the 
University of Buda. Died in 1811. His chief produc- 
tion is a History of Hungary, written in Latin, (‘* Historia 
critica Regum Stirpis Austriacee,” 41 vols., 1795 ef seq.) 
This is regarded as the most valuable and accurate 
work upon the subject. It closes with the year 18or. 
Katona was also the author of several other historical 
works, in the Latin and Hungarian languages. 

See G. Frytr, ‘‘ Memoria S. Katone,’’ 1812. 

Katt, von, fon kat, a Prussian officer, born in 1681, 
was an intimate friend of Prince Frederick, afterwards 
Frederick the Great. For having aided him in his 
attempt to escape to England, Katt was executed before 
the prison-windows of the prince. 

Kauer, kow/er, (FERDINAND,) a German musical com- 
poser, born in Moravia-in 1751. His works, amounting 
in all to nearly two hundred, consist of church music, 
operas, symphonies, concertos, etc. Died in 1831. 

Kauffmann, kéwf’man, (MARIA ANGELICA,) the 
daughter of a portrait-painter, was born at Coire, in 
Switzerland, about 1741. After studying painting in 
Italy, she went under the patronage of Lady Wentworth 
to England, where in a short time she gained consider- 
able celebrity in her art. Her popularity was probably 
as much due to her accomplished manners and her supe- 
rior education as to any excellence which she possessed 
as anartist. In 1781 she was married to Antonio Zucchi, 
a Venetian painter, whom she accompanied to Italy in 
the following year. She still retained her maiden name 
of Kauffmann. Died at Rome in 1807. 

See G. pE Rossi, *‘ Vita di-Angelica Kauffmann,”’ 1810; A. FR. 
LEon DE Waitty, “Angelica Kauffmann,” Paris, 2 vols., 1838; 
KontjNENBURG, “‘ Kunstverdiensten van A. Kauffmann en Raphael,”’ 
1810; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Kaufmann, kéwf’m4n, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man mechanician, born at Chemnitz, in Saxony, in 1752, 
was the inventor of several very ingenious instruments, 
among which was a flute- and harp-clock, (A/oten- und 
Harfenuhr,) which was purchased by the Elector Fred- 
erick Augustus. His son FREDERICK, born in 1782, 
invented the automaton trumpeter and other similar 
works. Died in 1818. 

Kaulbach, kéwl’bax, (WILHELM,) one of the most 
eminent painters of recent times, was born in the princi- 
pality of Waldeck, Germany, in 1805. Though destined 
by his father to be an artist, he showed little inclination 
for painting, until a collection of engravings illustrating 
Schiller’s tragedies fell into his hands and gave the first 
impulse to his genius. He began his studies under 
Cornelius at the Academy of Dusseldorf about 1822, and 
in 1829 finished his picture of the ‘‘ Mad- House,” (‘ Irren- 
haus,”) a work displaying such originality and power as 
entitled him at once to a place among great painters. 
About this time he executed the frescos of ‘ Apollo and 
the Muses,” in the Odeon, and “ Cupid and Psyche,” in 
the palace of Duke Max, at Munich. In 1837 he com- 
pleted his “‘ Battle of the Huns,” founded on the tradition 
of the combat before the gates of Rome, between the 
Romans and the spirits of the Huns who were slain, 
which, rising in the air, continued the fight. This won- 
derful production, so strange and unique in its character, 
was received with general applause, and is justly re- 
garded as a miracle of art. His second great historical 
piece, “The Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus,” was 
finished in 1838; and a copy of it, executed in oil at the 
request of King Louis of Bavaria, occupies a conspicuous 
place in the Pinakothek. Kaulbach also illustrated, 
somewhat in the style of Hogarth, Schiller’s. “ Criminal 
from Lost Honour,” Goethe’s “ Faust,” and “ Renard the 
Fox,” (“Reineke Fuchs:”) the last displays exquisite 
humour. Besides the above-mentioned works, he hts 
painted a number of portraits, and furnished illustrations 
for Shakspeare and other poets. Kaulbach excels in the 
highest qualities of his art, and has been eminently suc- 
cessful in blending in his style the ideal and symbolic 
with the real. He is director of the Academy of Arts at 
Munich, and is a member of nearly all the similar institu- 
tions of Europe. 


Pid 

See A. Raczinskt, “Histoire de ]’Art moderne en Allemagne ;, 
H. Forrovut, “De l’Art en Allemagne ;” “ Nouvelle Biographie 
| Générale.” 
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Kaunitz, von, fon kéw/nits, (WENZEL ANTON,) 
PRINCE, a celebrated Austrian statesman and diploma- 
tist, born at Vienna in February, 1711. After travelling 
in England, France, and Italy, he was appointed by the 
emperor Charles VI. aulic councillor, (1735.) On the 
accession of Maria Theresa he was made in 1745 minis- 
ter-plenipotentiary to Charles of Lorraine, Governor of 
‘ the Netherlands. In 1748 he was a member of the Peace 
Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, and was soon after created 
minister of state and knight of the Golden Fleece. 
Having been sent as ambassador to France in 1750, he 
negotiated the secret alliance between that country and 
Austria. He was soon after appointed chancellor of 
state and chancellor of Italy and the Netherlands. He 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the empress, to 
whose service he was devoted, and the principal measures 
of her government are to be ascribed to his influence. 
He acted a prominent part in the ecclesiastical reforms 
of Joseph II. The court of Rome, offended by these 
innovations, called Kaunitz ‘the heretical minister,” 
(“il ministro eretico.”) For a long time he was consid- 
ered as the oracle of diplomacy, and exercised such an 
influence over the direction of affairs that he was jest- 
ingly called “ The Coachman of Europe.” Kaunitz was 
a generous patron of learning and the arts, and was 
himself an accomplished scholar. Died in 1794. 

See Votrarre, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XV;” Grimm, ‘‘ Correspon- 
dance;’”? OBERMAYVER, ‘‘Trauer am Grabe des W. A, Fiirsten von 
Kaunitz,” 1794; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Kausler, von, fon kéws/ler, (FRANZ,) a German 
officer and military writer, born at Stuttgart in 1794, 
served in the campaigns against the French from 1812 
to 1815. He published a “ History of the Wars of all 
Nations and Times,” (5 vols., 1826-32,) and a “ Life of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy,” (2 vols., 1839.) Died in 1848. 

Kavanagh, kav’a-nau, (JULIA,) a distinguished writer 
of tales and romances, born in the county of Tippe- 
rary, Ireland, in 1824. In 1848 she published ‘“ Made- 
leine,” a tale from real life, which was very successful, 
and her romance of “ Nathalie” (1851) was still more 
admired. She also wrote a biographical work entitled 
“Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century,” 
(2 vols., 1850.) Her writings are remarkable for their 
beautiful delineation of character and graceful simplicity 
of style. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for March, 1851. 

Kay, (Joun,) an English poet, was the first that re- 
ceivedin England the title of poet-laureate. He flourished 
about 1480. 

Kay, (JouN,) a miniature-painter and engraver, born 
near Dalkeith, in Scotland, in 1742. For several years 
he gained a livelihood as a barber in Edinburgh; but, 
having exhibited a talent for sketching, he was assisted 
by a wealthy gentleman, that he might devote himself 
entirely to art. 
their correct and exact likeness to the original. He 
etched about nine hundred plates, which contained por- 
traits of the distinguished or eccentric personages of 
Edinburgh at that date. These were published, under 
the title of “ Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits.” Died in 1826. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Kay or Key, ki, (Witirem,) a Flemish historical 
painter, born in Breda in 1520. Of his most admired 
productions we may mention a portrait of Cardinal 
Granvelle, and a large painting in which the chief magis- 
trates of Antwerp were introduced of the size of life. 
Died in 1568. 


See Descamps, ‘‘Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Kay-Shuttleworth, shit’tel-worth,(Sir Jamrs PHIL- ’ 


LIps,) an English lawyer, born in 1804. He is noted for 
his activity in advancing the interests of public schools. 
For several years he held the office of secretary to the 
committee of the privy council on education. 

Kaye. See CAIUS. 

Kaye, ka, (JoHN.) an English ecclesiastic, born in 1783, 
became Bishop of Lincoln about 1827. Died in 1853. 

Kaye, (JOHN WILLIAM,) an English historical writer, 
born in London about 1814. He published, besides other 
works, a “ History of the War in Affghanistan,” (1851,) 
a “Life of Sir John Malcolm,” (1856,) and a “ History 
of the Sepoy War,” (1866.) 
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Kazinezy, k6z’int-se, (FRANCIS,) a Hungarian noble- 
man, distinguished for his contributions to the litera- 
ture of his country, was born at Er-Semlyn in 1759. 
He devoted his attention to the restoration of the 
Hungarian language, which the emperor Joseph II. was 
attempting to extirpate. This dialect had then partially 
fallen into disuse, and many terms to express modern 
significations were required to be added in order to give 
it a reasonable degree of completeness. To effect this, 
Kazinczy translated numerous works from the French, 
German, and English, adding words where the original 
Hungarian was deficient. In this undertaking he appears 
to have been eminently successful. In 1788 he established 
the first Hungarian magazine, entitled ‘“* Magyar Mu- 
zeum,” and two years later commenced the “ Orpheus.” 
In 1794 he was arrested on a charge of conspiracy and 
condemned to death. This sentence, however, was com- 
muted to imprisonment, and after the expiration of about 
six years he regained his liberty. He wrote various 
poems, and several works in prose. Died of cholera 
in 1831. 

Kazwyny, (ZACHARIA BEN MOHAMMED.) See Caz- 
WEENEE. 

Keach, keech, (BENJAMIN,) an English Baptist min- 
ister, born in Buckinghamshire in 1640. After the resto- 
ration he was bitterly persecuted on account of the 
principles which he had advanced in his writings. He 
preached some years in London after 1668. The most 
important of his works are the “ Key to open Scripture 
Metaphors,” (1682,) and “ Exposition of the Parables,” 
(1704.) He also wrote two works in imitation of Bunyan, 
viz., ‘Travels of True Godliness,” and “ Travels of Un- 
godliness.” Died in 1704. 

See Crossy, “ History of the Baptists.”’ 

Kéan, (CHARLES J.,) a distinguished actor, the son 
of Edmund Kean, was born in Waterford, Ireland, in 
1811, and studied at Eton. He made several visits to 
America, the last of which was in 1866. About 1846 he 
became the manager of the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
to the popularity of which he contributed greatly by the 
introduction of the most admirable machinery, such as 
had never before been exhibited to the British public. 
He was also employed to superintend the royal theatri- 
cals at Windsor Castle. Died in 1868. 

Kean, (EDMUND,) a celebrated tragedian, born in 
London about 1787. He was the son of an actress 
named Ann Carey, and, while very young, was brought 
upon the stage to play those parts in which children 
were represented. In this capacity he performed before 
George III. at Windsor Castle, greatly to the satisfaction 
of that monarch. In 1814 he first appeared at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the character of “ Shylock,” with such 
distinguished success that he not only fully established 
his own fame, but also retrieved the declining popularity 
of the theatre. He afterwards visited America, where 
he remained two years. Died in 1833. As a tragedian 
Kean is considered not inferior to any one that has ap- 
peared on the English stage. His remarkable success 
was owing to his great application in the study of his 
characters and the intensity of passion which he threw 
into them. He especially excelled in his representations 
of “Shylock,” “Othello,” and ‘ Richard II?” 

See Procter, ‘‘ Life of E. Kean,’’ 1835; F. W. Hawkins, 
“Life of Edmund Kean; Oxperry, ‘Dramatic Biography ;’’ 
“London Quarterly Review’ for July, 1835. 

Keane, keen, (JOHN,)» Lorp, a celebrated British 
general, was born at Belmont, in the county of Water- 
ford, in 1781. He entered the army at the age of thirteen. 
In 1799 he'was promoted to the grade of captain, and 
was appointed aide-de-camp to Earl Cavan in- Egypt. 
In 1812 he served as colonel in Spain under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, and was 
present at the engagements of Vitoria, Toulouse, and 
He was subsequently sent to 
America, where, with the rank of major-general, he 
took part in the battle of New Orleans, January, 1815. 
In 1833 he was appointed commander of the forces of 
Bombay, and in 1838 became general-in-chief of the 
British army sent against the Afghans, In 1839 he be- 
sieged the fortress of Ghuznee, which had been regarded 
as impregnable, and which was garrisoned with 3500 


KEARNEY 


men, well supplied with all the munitions of war. The 
place was, however, taken by assault in forty-eight hours, 
with a loss of only two hundred on the side of the British. 
For this victory General Keane was raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Baron Keane of Ghuznee. Died in 1844. 

Kearney or Kearny, kar/ne, (PHILIP,) an able 
American general, born in the city of New York in June, 
1815. He was sent to Europe by the government to 
study the French cavalry tactics about 1838. He ob- 
tained the rank of captain in 1846, served in the Mexican 
war, and lost his left arm near Mexico in 1847. Having 
resigned his commission in 1851, he passed several years 
in Europe, and served in the French army at Solferino, 
(t859.). He became a brigadier-general of the Union 
army in 1861. He commanded a division at the battles 
of Williamsburg, May 5, Fair Oaks, May 31, White Oak 
Swamp, June 30, and Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. In 
the month last named he was raised to the rank of 
major-general. He was killed at the battle of Chantilly, 
September 1, 1862. 

Kearny, (SrEPHEN WATTS,) a major-general in the 
United States army, an uncle of the preceding, was born 
in Newark, New Jersey, in 1794. He entered the army 
as lieutenant in 1812, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Queenstown. Promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier-general on the breaking out of the Mexican war in 
1846, he marched westward from the Arkansas, con- 
quered New Mexico, and established a provisional gov- 
ernment at Santa Fé. He was brevetted major-general 
for his gallantry at the battle of San Pasqual, December 
3, 1846. In the following spring he was for some time 
Governor of California. Died in 1848. 

Keate, keet, (GEoRGE,) F.R.S., an English author, 
born in Wiltshire in 1729. During his travels on the 
continent he made the acquaintance of Voltaire, with 
whom he was a correspondent for a long time. Of his 
works we may mention the poems of “Ancient and Modern 
Rome,” (1760,) and “ The Alps,” (1763.) He compiled an 
account of the ‘‘ Pelew Islands” (1788) from manuscripts 
placed in his hands by Captain Wilson. Died in 1797. 

Kéat/ing, (GEOFFREY,) D.D., a Catholic priest and 
historical writer, was born in Tipperary, Ireland, about 
1600. His chief production is a “History of Ireland 
from the Time that it was Planted after the Flood until 
the Seventeenth Year of the Reign of Henry II.” This 
-work, which is replete with fables and traditions, was 
translated from the Irish by Dermot O’Connor, and 
published in London, in 1738. 

Kéats, (Joun,) a celebrated English poet, born in 
London in 1795 or 1796, and educated in the classics at 
Enfield. He published his first poems in 1817, at the 
recommendation of Leigh Hunt. His ‘“ Endymion,” 
which appeared soon after, was severely criticised by 
Gifford in the “ Quarterly Review.” As Keats was ofa 
very sensitive disposition, it is supposed that this criti- 
-cism aggravated the disease under which he was suffer- 
ing. He died in 1821 at Rome, whither he had gone to 
reside on account of his health. The poetry of Keats, 
though exhibiting a vivid perception of the beautiful, and 
great powers of fancy, is deficient in intensity and force ; 
and his celebrity is perhaps to be attributed as much to 
the circumstances attending his early death as to his 
poetical abilities. Besides the “Endymion,” we may 
mention, as among the most important of his works, 
“ Hyperion,” “ Lamia,” and “ Isabella.” 

“We had never happened,” says Lord Jeffrey, “to 
see either of these volumes [“ Endymion” and “The 
Eve of Saint Agnes”] till very lately, and have been 
exceedingly struck with the genius they display, and the 
spirit of poetry which breathes through all their extrava- 
gance.... Mr. Keats, we understand, is still a very 
young man; and his whole works, indeed, bear evidence 
enough of the fact. They are full of extravagance and 
irregularity, rash attempts at originality, interminable 
wanderings, and excessive olyscurity. They manifestly 
require, therefore, all the indulgence that can be claimed 
for a first attempt ;—but we think it no less plain that 
they deserve it; for they are flushed all over with the 
rich lights of fancy, and so coloured and bestrewn with 
the flowers of poetry, that, even while perplexed and be- 
wildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the 
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intoxication of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to 
the enchantments they so lavishly present.” (‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for August, 1820.) 

See RicHarp Moncxron Mixngs, “ Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains of John Keats,’’ 2 vols., 1848; ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for April, 1818; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for January, 1849; 
** Atlantic Monthly” for January, 1861; ‘* Monthly Review” for July, 
1820. 

Keats, (Sir RICHARD GoopWIN,) an English admiral, 
born in Hampshire in 1757. In1778 he was promoted to 
a lieutenancy in the ninety-eight-gun ship Prince George, 
where the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.) 
was placed under his command. He served with dis- 
tinction against the Americans and the French. In 1782 
he received a commander’s commission, and in 1807 
became rear-admiral. Died in 1834. 

Keble, kee/bel or kee’b’l, (JOHN,) an English divine 
and poet of high reputation, was born at Fairford, in Glou- 
cestershire, on the 25th of April, 1792. He was educated 
at Oxford, elected a Fellow of Oriel College about 1810, 
and ordained a priest in 1816, soon after which date he 
left the university. For twenty ensuing years he was 
employed as his father’s curate at Fairford. He was an 
intimate friend of John Henry Newman, and one of the 
leaders of the Tractarian movement in favour of High. 
Church doctrines, or Puseyism. According to Dr. New- 
man, Keble was the primary author of this movement. 
In 1827 he published “The Christian Year: Thoughts 
in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the 
Year,” which obtained almost unbounded popularity, 
and passed through fifty editions or more. He was 
appointed professor of poetry at Oxford in 1833, and 
became vicar of Hursley in 1835. About this time he 
married Charlotte Clarke. He contributed to the ‘* Tracts 
for the Times,” (1834-36,) and published a number of 
sermons. Among his popular works is ‘f Lyra Innocen- 
tium: Thoughts in Verse on Christian Children, their 
Ways and Privileges,” (1846.) “To English church 
people without number,” says the “‘ North British Re- 
view,” “*The Christian Year’ has long been not only a 
cherished classic, but a sacred book, which they place 
beside their Bible and their Prayer-Book. . ... Popularity 
is no word to express the fact that this book has been 
for years the cherished companion, in their best moods, 
of numbers of the best men, of the most diverse charac- 
ters and schools, who have lived in our time.” Died in 
March, 1866. 

See Sir Joun T. Corerineg, ‘‘ Memoir of the Rev. John Keble,” 
1869; ‘North British Review’? for September, 1866; ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” for April and July, 1869; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for 
July, 1867; “* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for April, 1869. 

Keble, (Josrry,) an English writer upon law, born 
in London about 1632; died in 1710. Of his numerous 
works we may cite ‘“‘“An Explanation of the Laws against 
Recusants,” (1681.) 

Keckermann, kék’/ker-m4n’, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) a 
learned German writer on science, born at Dantzic in 
1571. He wrote, besides other works, “Systema Ethi- 
cum,” (1610,) and ‘Systema Mathematices,” (1617.) 
Died in 1609. 

Keder, kii/der, (Nits or NICHOLAS,) a Swedish an- 
tiquary, born at Stockholm in 1659, He wrote his auto- 
biography, and several treatises upon the ancient medals 
of the North. Hewas ennobled in1719. Died in 1735. 

Keene, keen, (EDMUND,) an English prelate, born at 
Lynn in 1713. In 1752 he was raised to the see of 
Chester, and in 1770 to that of Ely. He was distinguished 
for his learning and benevolence. Died in 1781. 

Keen/er, (JOHN CuHRisTrIAN,) D.D., a Methodist 
divine, born in Baltimore in 1819. He graduated at 
Wesleyan University, Conrecticut, in-1834. He wrote 
a popular work entitled “The Post-Oak Circuit.” 

Kee-Tse or Ki-Tse, kee-tstth, [written in French,, 
K1-TseEu,]a Chinese philosopher, who lived in the twelfth 
century k.c. He became the adviser of the emperor 
Woo-Wang, the founder of the third Chinese dynasty. 
ibis Pauruier, ‘Chine ancienne;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 4 

Keferstein, ka/fer-stin’, (CHRISTIAN,), a German 
geologist, born at Halle in 1784. He published, besides 
other works, ‘ Geognostic Observations on the Basaltic 
Structure of Western Germany,” (1820,) 17 which: he 
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successfully maintains the volcanic nature of basalt, and 
“The Natural History of the Earth,” (2 vols., 1834.) 

Keightley, kit’le, ({HoMaAs,) a historical and bio- 
graphical writer, born in Dublin about 1790. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Rome,” (3d edition, 1854 ;) a “History of 
England,” (1837 ;) a “ Life of John Milton,” (1855 ;) and 
a “ History of Rome.” 

Keil, kil, (JOHANN GerorG,) a German scholar and 
littérateur, born at Gothain 1781. He published in 1814 
an “Klementary Book of the Spanish Language.” In 
1813 he was chosen a member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy. He also wrote a number of lyrical poems. 
Died in 1857. 

Keil, (Kart Aucusr Gorr.irs,) a German theolo- 
gian, born at Grossenhain in 1754. He published, be- 
sides other works, a “ Manual of Hermeneutics of the 
New Testament,” in German, (1810.) Died in 1818. 

Keil], keel, (JAmrs,) a physician, brother of John, 
noticed below, was born at Edinburgh in 1673. He 
studied medicine in his native city and at Leyden, and 
lectured on anatomy in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. He wrote a work entitled ‘“‘ Anatomy of 
the Human Body,” and several physiological treatises. 
Died in 17109. 

See Campers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Keill, (Joun,) a distinguished mathematician, born 
at Edinburgh in 1671, and educated at Oxford. In 1700 
he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote 
several works in defence of the theories of Newton against 
Leibnitz. In 1711 he was chosen to decipher papers for 
the queen, for which position he was well qualified. He 
became professor of astronomy at Oxford, where he had 
received the degree of doctor of physic. Among his 
works are ‘An Introduction to Natural Philosophy,” 
and “An Introduction to the True Astronomy,” both 
of which were published in Latin and English. Died 
in 1721. 

See Cuamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Keim, kim, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German architect, 
born in 1769; died in 1864. 

Keim, kim, (WILLIAM H.,) an American general, born 
at Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1813. He was elected a 
member of Congress by the voters of Berks county 
in 1858, and was appointed a brigadier-general in the 
autumn of 1861. Died at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
in May, 1862. 

Keisar, ki/sar or ki’zar, (WILLEM,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp about 1647; died about 1693. 

Keiser. See KrrsEr, (DIETRICH GEORG.) 

Keiser, ki/zer, (REINHARD,) one of the earliest opera 
composers in Germany, born in Leipsic in 1673, was the 
author of more than a hundred operas, besides several 
concertos and pieces of church music. His productions 
were highly esteemed by Handel. Died in 1739. 


= See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Burney, ‘‘ History of 
usic.”’ 


Keith, keeth, (Grorcr,) fifth Earl Marischal of 
Scotland, distinguished as a munificent patron of learn- 
ing, and as the founder of Marischal (mar’shal) College, 
Aberdeen. He studied in Paris, and afterwards at 
Geneva, where he had the celebrated Theodore Beza for 
a preceptor. He succeeded his grandfather as earl 
marischal in 1581. During the reign of James VI. he was 
appointed to several high offices of state. Died in 1622. 

See Campers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 

Keith, (Grorcr,) hereditary Earl Marischal of Scot- 
land, was born in that country about 1693. He entered 
the army, and was appointed by Queen Anne the captain 
of her guards. At the death of that sovereign he made 
strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to have the Pretender 
prociaimed in London. After the accession of George 
I., in 1714, his property was confiscated, and sentence 
of death passed against him by the British Parliament. 
Keith escaped to the continent, and served for some 
time in the Spanish army. He subsequently removed 
to Berlin, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
high favour with Frederick the Great. Died in 1778, 

See D’Atembert, “ Eloge de Milord Maréchal,” 1779. 

Keith, (GrorGe,) a Scottish religionist, who at an 
early age embraced the principles of George Fox, in 
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the defence of which he displayed much zeal and elo- 
quence. He subsequently advocated many views at va- 
riance with those held by the Quakers, for which he was 
“disowned” or excommunicated by the Society. Before 
his death his views again changed, and he died in the 
communion of the Church of England. He wrote ‘* The 
Standard of the Quakers Examined,” (1702,) intended as 
a refutation of Barclay’s ‘ Apology.” 

See Janney, “ History of Friends,”’ vol. iii. chap. iii.; Goucu, 
‘* History of the Quakers ;”” Smirn, ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania.’ 

Keith, (JAMEs,) field-marshal of Prussia, and brother 
of George Keith, (1693-1778,) was born in Scotland in 
1696. Having entered the army of the Pretender, he 
took part in the disastrous battle of Sheriffmuir, where 
he was wounded. He afterwards served in Spain and 
in Russia, where he obtained distinction as a warrior and 
statesman and was raised to the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral. Soon after the accession of the empress Elizalieth 
he removed to the court of Frederick the Great, by whom 
he was created field-marshal of Prussia, and in 1749 
governor of Berlin. He fell at the battle of Hochkirchen, 
in October, 1758. 

See A. Henperson, “‘ Memoirs of Field-Marshal Keith,” 1759; 
VARNHAGEN VON Ewnsg, ‘“‘ Leben des Feld-Marschalls J. Keith,’ 
Berlin, 1844; CHamBers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.”” 

Keith, (Rosert,) a Scottish Episcopal clergyman and 
antiquary, born in Kincardineshire in 1681, was conse- 
crated a bishop in 1727. He was the author of a “ His- 
tory of the Affairs of Church and State in Scotland from 
the Beginning of the Reformation in the Reign of James 
V. to the Retreat of Queen Mary into England,” (1734.) 
Died in 1757. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.?? 

Keith, (Sir Roperr Murray,) a British diplomatist, 
born about 1730. He was for many years ambassador 
at the court of Vienna. Died in 1795. 

See his ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence, Official and Familiar,’’ 
etc., published by Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH, 2 vols., 1849. 

Keith, (THomas,) an English mathematician, born in 
Yorkshire in 1759. He wrote the ‘Complete Practical 
Arithmetician,” a work on Trigonometry, and other 
works. Died in 1824. 

Keith, Viscount. See ELPHINSTONE, (G. KEITH.) 

Keitt, commonly pronounced kit, (LAWRENCE M.,) a 
politician, born in South Carolina in 1824. In 1853 he 
was elected a representative to Congress, and re-elected 
in 1855, 1857, and 1859. In 1856 he was associated with 
Preston S. Brooks in his assault upon Charles Sumner 
on the floor of the United States Senate. He took an 
active part in the Southern disunion movement of 1860, 
He was killed in battle near Richmond in June, 1864. 

Kelaoon, Kelaoun, or Kelafin, kél’4-60n’, (Alma- 
lek - Almansoor - Seif-ed- Deen, (or -Almansour- 
Saiffeddyn,) al-mal’ek Al-man-soor’ sif-ed-deen’,) Sul- 
tan of Egypt, was brought to that country as a slave in 
1249 A.D. He rapidly rose in rank, and in 1279, having 
revolted against Almalek-al-Saeed, he was proclaimed 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria. He subsequently conquered 
Tripoli, and other places of importance in Northern 
Africa. Died in 1290. 

Kelij-Arslan. See Kiry-ArsLAn. 

Keller. See CELLARIUS. 

Keller, kel/ler, (GrorG,) a German Catholic theolo- 
gian, born near Bomdorf, in the Black Forest, in 1760. 
He became in 1806 pastor at Aarau, where his opinions, 
which leaned towards Protestantism, gave great offence 
to the Catholic clergy. He published, among other 
works, “The Catholicon.” Died in 1827. 

Keller, kel/ler, (GopFREY,) a Swiss poet, born at Zu- 
rich in 1819. . He published in 1846 a volume of poems, 
Died in 1860. 

Keller, (JaAKon,) a German Roman Catholic writer, 
born at Seckingen in 1568. He wrote several polemical 
works against the Protestants. Died in 1631. 

See Bay ez, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Keller, (JEAN BALTHASAR,) a brass-founder, born in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in 1638. He removed to Paris, 
where he gained distinction by the bronze statues which 
he executed, several of which were purchased to orna- 
ment the garden of Versailles. Died in 1702. 
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Keller, (Josrpu,) an able German engraver, born at 
Linz, on the Rhine, in 1815, became professor of en- 
graving at Dusseldorf. Among his works are a large 
engraving of Raphael’s “Dispute of the Sacrament,” 
and several prints after Overbeck. 

Keller von Steinbock, kel/ler fon stin’/bok, (FRIED- 
RICH LUDWIG,) a Swiss jurist and legal writer, born at 
Zurich in 1799, became professor of law at Halle in 
1843. 

Kellerhoven, kel’ler-ho’ven, (Moritz,) a German 
painter and engraver, born at Altenrath, duchy of Berg, 
in 1758, became court painter at Munich about 1806. 
He excelled in portraits, and engraved many of his own 
works. . Died in 1830. 

Kellermann, de, deh ka/lér’mén’, (FRANCOIS CHRIs- 
TOPHE,) Duke of Valmy, a distinguished French mar- 
shal, of German extraction, born at Strasburg in 1735. 
After serving in the Seven Years’ war, he was made a 
lieutenant-general in 1792, and was soon after appointed 
to command the central army on the Moselle. He gained 
a decisive victory over the Duke of Brunswick at Valmy 
in September, 1792. Having been accused of treachery 
by Custine and others, he was imprisoned for ten months, 
and only released after the fall of Robespierre. In 1795 
he became commander of the army of the Alps, and 
after his return to Paris was appointed inspector-general 
of cavalry, in 1798. He was created in 1804 senator and 
marshal of France, and in 1806 he obtained from Napo- 
leon the command of the reserve army on the Rhine, and 
other distinctions. On the accession of Louis XVIII. 
he was made a peer, and received the grand cross of the 
order of Saint Louis. Died in 1820. 

See De Satyvs, ‘‘ Fragments historiques sur le Maréchal de Kel- 
lermann,” 1807; TurErs, ‘‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire ;” 
Botrpoux, ‘‘Esquisse de Ja Carriére militaire de F. C. de Keller- 
mann,” 1817; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Généraie.’’ 

Kellermann, de, (FRANGOIS CHRISTOPHE EDMOND,) 
Duke of Valmy, a son of Francois Etienne, noticed below, 
was born in Paris in 1802. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1839, 1842, and 1844. 

Kellermann, de, (FRANCOIS ETIENNE,) Duke of 
Valmy, born at Metz in 1770, was a son of General Kel- 
lermann, noticed above. He served as adjutant-general 
under Bonaparte in Italy in 1796, became a general 
of brigade in 1797, and contributed greatly to the victory 
at Marengo in 1800. About 1802 he obtained the rank 
of general of division. He was wounded at Austerlitz, 
where he directed several charges of cavalry. In 1815 
he fought for Napoleon at Waterloo. Died in 1835. 

Kelley, (BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,) an American gen- 
eral in the Union army, born in New Hampshire about 
1807. He gained a victory at Philippi, Virginia, in June, 
1861. In March, 1862, he was appointed commander of 
the ‘railroad district” in Northwestern Virginia. 

Kelley, (EDWARD,) a noted astrologer, born at Wor- 
cester, England, in 1555. He was an accomplice of the 
notorious Dr. Dee, whom he accompanied to Germany. 
While there, he was imprisoned as an impostor by the 
emperor Rudolph; but, having afterwards obtained his 
release, he won the favour of the emperor, by whom he 
was knighted. He, however, resumed his old practices, 
and was again imprisoned. In an attempt to regain 
his liberty, he fell from his window, and was mortally 
wounded, in 1595. He wrote various works upon al- 
chemy and astrology. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 


Kelley, (WILLIAM D.,) born in Philadelphia about 
1814, studied law, and was elected as a Democrat a judge 
of the court of common pleas. About 1856 he became 
an active Republican, and was in 1860 an ardent snp- 
porter of Lincoln for the Presidency. He was elected 
a member of Congress from Philadelphia in 1860, in 
1862, in 1864, in 1866, and in 1868. In the House of 
Representatives Judge Kelley has uniformly acted with 
the radical Republicans. 

Kellgren, chél’/grén, (JOHAN HENRIK,) an eminent 
Swedish poet, born in West Gothland in 1751, was edu- 
cated at the University of Abo, in Finland. In 1786 
Gustavus III. appointed him a member of the Swedish 
Academy, and likewise chose him for his private secre- 
tary and librarian. His works, consisting of lyric poetry 
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and four operas, were published in 1796, in 3 vols., under 
the title of “‘Samlade Skriftes.” Died in 1795. 

See Loncrettow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe; N. von Ro- 
SENSTEIN, ‘‘ J. H. Kellgréns Lefnad,” 1796. 

Kellie, EArt oF. See ERSKINE, (T. ALEXANDER.) 

Kel/li-son, (MATTHEW,) an English Roman Catholic 
priest, born in Northamptonshire about 1560. He filled 
the offices of chancellor of the University of Rheims and 
president of the College of Douay. He wrote numerous 
religious and controversial works. Died in 1641. 

Kel/ly, (ALFRED,) an American lawyer, born at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, in 1787. Having removed to 
Cleveland, Ohio, he contributed greatly to the internal 
improvement of the State by canals, and was several 
times elected to the legislature. Died in 1859. 

Kel/ly, (Sir Frrzroy,) a British lawyer, born in Lon- 
don in1796. He was for many years a Conservative 
member of Parliament, and was attorney-general in 
1858-59. 

Kelly, (Hucu,) a dramatic and political writer, born 
at Killarney, in Ireland, in 1739. He removed to Lon- 
don, where he became the editor of several periodicals. 
He published a pamphlet entitled a ‘ Vindication of the 
Administration of Mr. Pitt,’ and the plays of ‘False 
Delicacy,” (1768,) “A Word to the Wise,” (1770,) and 
the ‘School for Wives,” (1774.) Died in 1777. 

See ‘‘ Life of Kelly,”’ prefixed to the edition of his Works, 1778. 

Kelly, (JoHn,) a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, born at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, in1750. He 
translated the Bible into the Manks language, a dialect 
of the ancient Celtic, in which he was exceedingly well 
versed, and wrote “A Practical Grammar of the Ancient 
Gallic, or Language of the Isle of Man.” Died in 1809. 

Kelly, (MICHAEL,) a celebrated singer and musical 
composer, born at Dublin in 1762. At the age of sixteen 
he went to Naples, and received lessons there from 
Finerolt and Aprili. He performed with eminent success 
in Italy, and also in Germany, where he was a favourite 
with the emperor Joseph and an intimate friend of the 
great Mozart. He afterwards became first singer at 
Drury Lane Theatre, London. He wrote an interesting 
work entitled “Reminiscences” of his contemporaries 
and friends. Died in 1826. 

See ‘Musical Biography,’ London, 1814; “*Monthly Review” 
for November, 1825. 

Kem’ble, (CHARLES,) a brother of Mrs. Siddons and 
J. P. Kemble, was born in South Wales in 1775. He 
was educated at Douay, in France, and became an actor 
at the age of eighteen. In 1792 he performed at Drury 
Lane as “ Malcolm” in ‘“ Macbeth,” and continued upon 
the stage as asuccessful actor until 1840, Died in 1854. 

See Oxperry’s “Dramatic Biography ;’’ “ Fraser’s Magazine’ 
for December, 1854. 

Kemble, (ELIZABETH,) a daughter of Roger Kemble, 
was born in Lancashire, England, in 1761. She made 
her first appearance in London in 1783. In form and 
expression, as well as in the applause which she re- 
ceived, she has been compared to her sister, Mrs. Sid- 
dons. In 1785 she married an actor named Whitlock, 
whom she accompanied to America in'1792. In this 
country she became a great favourite, and performed 
several times before General Washington. Died in 1836. 

Kemble, (FRANCES ANNE,) often called FANNY 
KEMBLE, a popular English actress and writer, born in 
London in 1811, was a daughter of Charles Kemble. She 
performed both tragedy and comedy with eminent suc- 
cess. About 1832 she accompanied her father to the 
United States, where she married Pierce Butler, from 
whom she was divorced in 1849. She published a ‘“ Jour- 
nal of a Residence in America,” (1835,) “The Star of 
Seville,” a drama, “Journal of a Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation in 1838-39,” (1863,) etc. 

See “London Quarterly Review’ for July, 1835, and September, 
1847; ‘‘Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1835; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” 
for May, 1832, and September, 1835. 

Kemble, (GrorGE STEPHEN,) another brother of the 
Kemble family, and a distinguished actor, was born 19 
Herefordshire in 1758. He first appeared at ihe 
Garden in 1783, and afterwards was successively aS 
manager of the theatres of Glasgow, Edinburgh, anc 
Drury Lane. Died in 1822. 
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Kemble, (JoHN MrrcHeEwt,) an Anglo-Saxon scholar 
and historian, son of Charles Kemble the actor, was 
born in 1807, and was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. For several years he was the editor of the 
“British and Foreign Quarterly Review.” He became 
a member of various foreign scientific and_ historical 
societies. His chief work is entitled “The Saxons in 
England; a History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Period of the Norman Conquest,” (2 vols., 1849.) 
Died in 1857. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for March and May, 1857. 

Kemble, (JoHN PHILIP,) an eminent English trage- 
dian, brother of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, and son 
of Roger Kemble, was born at’ Prescot, in Lancashire, 
in 1757. He first appeared on the stage at the age of 
ten years. He was afterwards educated at the Roman 
Catholic seminary at Douay, France. In 1776 he again 
went on the stage, and rose rapidly to the first rank in 
his profession. In 1783 he first performed as “‘ Hamlet” 
in London at the Drury Lane Theatre. He subsequently 
became a shareholder and manager in the Covent Garden 
Theatre. He retired from his profession in 1817.. On 
this occasion a public dinner was given him, at which 
Lord Holland presided. On account of ill health, he 
then went to reside in the south of France, and after- 
wards at Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he died in 1823. 

A competent and impartial critic thus states his im- 
pressions of Kemble as an actor: ‘His performances 
throughout evince deep study and application, joined to 
amazingly judicious conception. They are correct and 
highly-finished paintings, but much laboured... . Though 
my head is satisfied, and even astonished, yet my heart is 
seldom affected. . . . Once, I must own, however, I was 
completely overpowered by his acting. It was in the 
part of Zanga. . . . I could not have believed that tragic 
representation could so far deceive the senses and the 
judgment.” (‘“ Life and Letters of Irving,” vol. 1. p. 156.) 
As an actor, Kemble excelled in the highest order of 

tragedy. He possessed an elegant and discriminating 
taste, and was Jearned and refined. His manners were 
uncommonly attractive. He enjoyed a high character as 
a gentleman and a man of honour. 

See Boapen, ‘Memoirs of John P. Kemble,” 2 vols., 1825; 
“London Quarterly Review”’ for June, 1826; ‘‘ Westminster Review” 
for April, 1825. 

Kemble, (PRISCILLA,) an English actress, wife of the 
preceding, was born about 1755; died in 1845. 

Kembie, (KoceEr,) a distinguished actor, born in Here- 
ford, England, in 1721. In 1753 he married Sarah Ward, 
an actress, by whom he had twelve children. Among 
these were Mrs. Siddons, John Philip Kemble, Eliza- 
beth Kemble, and Charles Kemble, all of whom are 
mentioned in this work. 

_Kemeny, kém/afi, (SIGMUND,) BARON oF, a Hunga- 

rian writer and journalist, born in 1816. In 1849 he was 
elected to the National Assembly at Pesth, where he 
advocated the revolutionary cause. The next year he 
became one of the editors of the “Respublica.” He 
wrote several popular romances. Died in 1852. 

Kemp, (GrorGr MICKLE,) the designer of the Scott 
monument at Edinburgh, was born at New Hall, in 
Scotland, about 1794. He was employed for a time as a 
draughtsman, and, when plans were requested for the 
Scott monument, he furnished one which was preferred, 
though he did not live to see the execution of it. Died 
in 1844. 

See CHAMBERS, “ 
(Supplement.) 


Kemp, (JAMEs,) D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Maryland, born in Scotland jn 1764. 
came to the United States in 1787, and for more then 
twenty years was rector at Great Choptank, Maryland. 
He was bishop of that diocese, and provost of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, from 1816 until his death, in 1827. 

Kemp, (JOHN,) an English prelate, bornin Kent about 
1400, was elected Archbishop of Canterbury in 1452, and 
subsequently became lord chancellor. He had distin- 
guished abilities both as a primate and statesman. Died 
in 1454. 

See W. F. Hook, 
vol. v. chap. xx. 


Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 


“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
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Kemp, (Josepu,) a distinguished musical composer, 
and organist of the cathedral of Bristol, was born at 
Exeter in 1778; died in 1824. Among his productions 
are the anthems “I am Alpha and Omega,” ‘A Sound 
of Battle is in the Land,” and ‘The Siege of Ischia,” 
an opera. 

Kempelen, von, fon kém/peh-lén, (WOLFGANG,) a 
famous mechanical genius, and the inventor of the chess 
machine, was born at Presburg in 1734. His remarkable 
talent for chess-playing made him a. favourite at the 
court of Maria Theresa, who created him an imperial 
councillor. In 1769 he exhibited to the empress his 
chess-player, representing a man of usual size sitting 
before a table which held a chess-board. Though op- 
posed by the best players, the machine was nearly always 
victorious, and would correct a false move of the other 
party. He visited France and England, where his in- 
vention caused a great sensation. In 1728 he invented 
the speaking-machine, having the form of a wooden 
box provided with a bellows. This was made to speak 
words distinctly in a voice like that of a child. Kem- 
pelen wrote a treatise “On the Mechanism of Human 
Speech.” Died in 1804. 

Kemper, kém’per, (JAN MeE.cntor,) an able Dutch 
jurist, born at Amsterdam in 1776. He became pro- 
fessor of Jaw at Leyden in 1809, and published a numbe1 
of works on law. Died in 1824. 

See M. SreGENBEEK, “‘ Memoria J. M. Kemperi,’ 


> 


1824. 
Kemper, (REUBEN,) an American officer, born in 


Fauquier county, Virginia. He distinguished himself in 
various engagements against the Spaniards in Florida 
and Mexico, and took part in the defence of New Orleans 
under General Jackson. Died in 1826. : 

Kemph, kémf, (NrKoLaus,) a German theologian 
and writer, born at Strasburg in 1397; died in 1497. 

Kempis, a, 4 kém/pis, (THoMAS,) or THOMAS Hamy’- 
er-ken, a celebrated German ascetic writer, born at 
Kempen, in the diocese of Cologne, about 1380. He 
became an inmate of the monastery of Mount Saint 
Agnes, and spent much time in copying religious books. 
He is said to have employed fifteen years in writing a 
copy of the Bible. He also wrote several original treat- 
ises, His reputation is founded on the well-known work 
entitled ‘De Imitatione Christi;” but it remains an 
unsettled question whether he composed or only tran- 
scribed it. Many volumes have been written on each 
side of this question. Died in 1471. 

See Brewer, ‘‘ Thome a Kempis Biographia,”’ 1676; BAEHRING, 
“Thomas von Kempen,’’ etc., 1854; Mooren, ‘‘ Nachrichten tiber 
Thomas 4 Kempis,” Crefeld, 1855, (said to be the best of all the 
biographies of T. 4 Kempis;) Matou, ‘‘ Recherches sur le véritable 
Auteur de |’Imitation,’? 1858: Hopcson, ‘Reformers and Mar- 
tyrs,”’ Philadelphia, 1867 ; CHARLES Horrmann, “‘ T. A Kempis et ses 
Ecrits,” 1848; J. P. Sirpert, “ Gersen, Gerson und Kempis, oder 
ist Einer von diesen Dreien der Verfasser,’’ etc., 1828; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Kén, (THomas,) a celebrated English prelate, born at 
Berkhamstead in 1637, and educated at Oxford. About 
1679 he went to Holland as chaplain to the Princess 
of Orange. He was afterwards appointed chaplain to 
Charles II., who raised him to the see of Bath and Wells 
in 1684. ‘He was,” says Macaulay, “a man of parts 
and learning, of quick sensibility and stainless virtue. ... . 
Before he became a bishop, he had maintained the 
honour of his gown by refusing, when the court was at 
Winchester, to let Eleanor Gwinn [a mistress of Charles] 


lodge in the house which he occupied there as a preben- 
dary. The king had sense enough to respect so manly 
a spirit. Of all the prelates he liked Ken the best.” 
Deprived of his bishopric as a nonjuror upon the coro- 
nation of William III., he was regarded with the highest 
esteem even by his opponents. Queen Anne, upon her 
accession, granted him a pension. He was the author 
of several volumes of elaborate sermons, and of many 
poetical productions of a religious character. “ His 
Morning and Evening Hymns,” says the writer above 
quoted, “are still repeated daily in thousands of dweil- 
ings.” He died in 1711. 


See W. Hawkins, “Life of Bishop Ken,” 1713; W. L. Bowes, 
“Life of Thomas Ken,” 1830; Macaunay, ‘‘ History of England,” 


vol. i. chap. v.; “London Quarterly Review” for September, 185: ; 
Miss StrickLanp, ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops,” etc., London, 
1866; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1832. 
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K€n/dal, (GrorGE,) an English nonconformist minis- 
ter, born in Devonshire, was a Calvinist. He became 
rector of Blissland, in Cornwall, from which he was 
ejected about 1662. Died in 1663. 

Ké€n/dall, (Amos,) an able American statesman, born 

“at Dunstable, Massachusetts, in 1789. He graduated at 

Dartmouth College in 1811, and subsequently, removing 
‘to Kentucky, became a tutor in the family of Henry 
Clay. He supported General Jackson in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1829, and was afterwards appointed by 
him an auditor of the treasury department. He was 
made postmaster-general in 1835, and continued to fill 
that post till 1840. He began about 1844 a Life of 
General Jackson, of which the first volume was pub- 
lished seyeral years ago. Died in 1869. 

See notice in the “Democratic Review’’ for March, 1838, (with a 
portrait ;) “‘ Life of Jackson.” 

Ké€n’dall, (G.,) an English missionary, who laboured 
in New Zealand, and opened a school there in 1816. He 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the language of that 
country, and wrote a “Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Language of New Zealand,” (1820.) He was drowned 
at sea in 1835. 

Kendall, (GEorGE WILKINS,) an American writer 
and journalist, born at Amherst, New Hampshire, in 
1810. He removed in 1835 to New Orleans, where he 
became associated with Mr. Lumsden as editor of the 
“Picayune.” In 1841 he accompanied the Santa Fé ex- 
pedition from Texas, of which he published an account 
after his return. He brought out in 1851 a work entitled 
“The War between the United States and Mexico,” with 
coloured plates of the principal conflicts. 

Kendall, (JoHN,) an English writer, and member of 
the Society of Friends, born about 1725; died in 1814. 
Among his works are a “Life of Thomas Story,” and 
“Precepts of the Christian Religion.” 

Kendi, Al. See ALCHINDUS. 

Ké€n/drick, (ASAHEL C.,) D.D., an American scholar 
and Baptist clergyman, born at Poultney, Vermont, in 
1809. He graduated at Hamilton College, New York, 
in 1831. He was afterwards appointed professor of 
Latin and Greek at Madison University, and in 1850 
Greek professor in the University of Rochester, New 
York. He has published a number of religious and 
miscellaneous works. 

Kendrick, (NATHANTEL,) D.D., a Baptist divine, born 
in Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1777, was appointed 
professor of theology and moral philosophy in Hamilton 
College (now Madison University) in 1822. His labours 
contributed greatly to the prosperity of the institution. 
Died in 1848. 

Kenicius, ka-nee’she-us, (PETER,) Archbishop of 
Upsal, Sweden, during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was born in 1555. He rendered important service to 
the cause of education, and owing to his efforts parish 
hospitals were established throughout Sweden. He 
wrote several theological works. | Died in 1636. 

Kenly, (JouN R.,) an American lawyer and general, 
born in Baltimore about 1820. He commanded a small 
force which was attacked at Front Royal by the army 
of Stonewall Jackson, May 23, 1862. He was wounded 
and captured in this action. 

Ken/na-way, (Sir JOHN,) a British diplomatist, born 
at Exeter in 1758. He became a captain of the army in 
India in 1780, and negotiated an important treaty with 
Tippoo Saib in 1792. Died in 1836. 

Ken/ne-dy, (GRACE,) a popular Scottish authoress, 
born in Ayrshire in 1782. She published several moral 
and religious tales of great merit. Among these we 
may name “Anna Ross,” “The Decision,” and “Jessy 
Allan,” which have been translated into German; also 
“Father Clement,” (1825.) Died in 1825. 

Kennedy, (ILDEFONSO,) a Scottish Benedictine and 
scientific writer, born at Muthel in 1721, was secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences at Munich. Died in 1804. 

Kennedy, (JAMES,) a Scottish prelate, and grandson 
of Robert III., was born about 1405. He was raised in 
1440 to the see of Saint Andrew’s, and was subsequently 
chosen a lord of the regency until James III. obtained 
his majority. He was distinguished for the salutary re- 
forms which he effected among the Scottish clergy. He 
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was the founder of the University of Saint Salvator, at 
Saint Andrew’s. Died in 1466. 

See Cuameers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Kennedy, (Joun,) a physician and antiquary, born 
in Scotland. He wrote a treatise on the coins of the 
emperor Carausius. Died in 1760. 

Ken/ne-dy, (JOHN,) an English author, and rector of 
Bradley, in Derbyshire. -Among his works is ‘A Scrip- 
ture Chronology,” (1752.) Died about 1770. 

Ken/ne-dy, (JOHN PENDLEVON,) an American states- 
man and popular writer, born at Baltimore, Maryland, in 
1795. He served in the war of 1812, and was elected in 
1820 to the Maryland House of Delegates. He was sub- 
sequently three times elected to the United States House 
of Representatives, where he actively supported the lead- 
ing measures of the Whig party. He was appointed 
secretary of the navy in 1852. He has published several 
popular works of fiction, among which we may name 
“Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion,” 
(1832,) and ‘“ Horse-Shoe Robinson, a Tale of the Tory 
Ascendency,” (1835 ;) also a “Life of William Wirt,” 
besides other works. Died in August, 1870. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.” 


Ken/net, (BAsIL,) a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and brother of Bishop Kennet, born in Kent 
in 1674, was educated at Oxford. He became chaplain 
to the English factory at Leghorn. He returned to 
England on account of ill health. He wrote various 
antiquarian and historical works, among which are ‘‘ The 
Antiquities of Rome,” (1696,) relating to the history of 
the republic, and “Lives and Characters of Ancient 
Greek Poets,” (1697.) Died in 1715. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Kennet, (Wuirr,) an English prelate and author, 
born at Dover in 1660, was educated at Westminster 
School and at Oxford. In 1699 he received the degree 
of D.D., and in 1718 was ordained Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. He was distinguished as a preacher of great 
eloquence and asa scholar of indefatigable industry and 
perseverance, as well as for his opposition to the High- 
Church party. Died in 1728. Of his numerous works 
we may mention “ Parochial Antiquities attempted in 
the History of Ambrosden, Burcester, and other Ad- 
jacent Places in the Counties of Oxford and Bucks,” 
(1695,) and “A Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil,” (1728,) relating to the reign of Charles II. 

See W. Newron, ‘Life of White Kennet,” 1730; ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica.” 

Ken/neth I., King of Scotland, died, after a short 
reign, in 606, and was succeeded by Eugene ITI. 

Kenneth IT. succeeded his father, Alpin, as King of 
the Scots, in 834. He carried ona successful war against 
the Britons, and reduced the Picts to subjection, He is 
said to have been the first sovereign who swayed a 
sceptre over all Scotland. Died about 858 A.D. 

Kenneth ITI. ascended the throne of Scotland in 970. 
He repelled the invasions of the Danes, established a 
just and efficient government in his dominions, and is 
said to have been the first monarch who gave Scotland 
a written code of Jaws. He was assassinated in 994. 

See BucHanan, “‘ History of Scotland.’ 


Ken/ni-cott, (BENJAMIN,) a learned divine and He- 
brew scholar, born at Totness, in Devonshire, England, 
in 1718. While a student at Oxford, he wrote two dis- 
sertations, one “‘On the Tree of Life in Paradise,” and 
the other “*On the Oblations of Cain and Abel,” which 
procured for him, free of expense and before the usual 
period, the degree of B.A. He was soon after elected 
a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, became canon of 
Christ Church, and obtained the degree of M.A. in 1750. 
In 1753 he published a treatise on “The State of the 
Printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament,” in which 
he unfolded his plan of collating the Hebrew manuscripts 
of the Old Testament. Although his efforts met with 
opposition from some of the clergy, a large sum was 
raised to aid him in his enterprise, and several men 
of learning were employed to assist him in his labours. 
His “ Hebrew Bible,” the result of these labours, was 
issued in 1776, with the various readings attached. Dr. 
Kennicott and his assistants in this valuable work con- 
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sulted sixteen Samaritan and over six hundred Hebrew 
manuscripts. Died at Oxford in 1783, 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Ken/non, (Roperr Lrwis,) a Methodist divine and | 
physician, born in North Carolina in 1789. He excelled 
in various branches of science, particularly geology, and 
is said to have been the first to call attention to the coal- 
fields of Alabama. Died in 1838. 

Ké6n/rick, (FRANCIS Parrick,) D.D., a Catholic 
prelate, born at Dublin in 1797, emigrated in 1821 
to America. In 1842 he succeeded Dr. Conwell as 
Bishop of Philadelphia. He was created Archbishop of 
Baltimore in 1851, and was afterwards appointed by 
tne pope “primate of honour,” having precedency over 
all other Catholic prelates of the country. He enjoyed 
a high reputation for learning, and published, among 
other works, “Dogmatic Theology,” and ‘“ Moral The- 
ology,” (both in Latin.) Died in 1863. 

Kenrick, (PrreR RicHarb,) D.D., brother of the 
preceding, was born at Dublin in 1806. Having re- 
moved to Philadelphia, he became editor of the ‘ Cath- 
olic Herald.” On the death of Dr. Rosati, in 1843, he 
succeeded him as Bishop of Saint Louis, and in 1847 
was made first archbishop of that city. He has founded 
several charitable institutions, and has been active in 
promoting the cause of education. 

Kén/rick, (WiLLIAM,) an English writer, noted for 
his quarrelsome disposition, born in Hertfordshire about 
1720, published ‘ Epistles, Philosophical and Moral,” 
in poetry, (1759,) ‘A Review of Dr. Johnson’s New Edi- 
tion of Shakspeare,” (1765,) which caused a controversy 
with Johnson’s friends, a ‘Dictionary of the English 
Language,” and a poem called ‘“ Love in the Suds,” for 
which he was sued for damages by Garrick, whom he 
had libelled in it. Died in 1779. 

See Baker, “‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Ken/sett, (JOHN FREDERICK,) an American lJand- 
scape-painter, born in Cheshire, Connecticut, in 1818. 
He studied in London, and in 1845 exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his ‘“‘ View of Windsor Castle.” He 
afterwards visited Rome, where he executed. several 
excellent pictures of Italian scenery. Among his best 
American landscapes may be named ‘Sunset in the 
Adirondacks,” “ Franconia Mountains,” and ‘* Hudson 
River from Fort Putnam.” He became a member of 
the National Academy of Design in 1849. 

See TuckrerMAN, “ Book of the Artists.” 

Kent, (EDWARD,) DUKEOF, father of Victoria, Queen 
of Great Britain, and the fourth son of George III., was 
born in 1767. He studied at Gottingen and Geneva. In 
1790 he entered the army, and three years later assisted 
in the capture of Saint Lucia. In 1796 be was appointed 
lieutenant-general, and in 1799 was created Duke of Kent 
and Strathern and Earl of Dublin. In 1802 he became 
Governor of Gibraltar ; but, his rigid discipline producing 
a mutiny, he was soon after recalled. In 1818 he married 
a daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. The Duke of 
Kent was a liberal patron of benevolent enterprises. 
Died in 1820. 

See “ Life of Edward, Duke of Kent,” by ErsKINE NEALE, 1850. 


Kent, (Epwarp,) LL.D., an American judge, born in 
Concord, New Hampshire, in 1802. He graduated at 
Harvard, and in 1825 settled as a lawyer in Bangor, 
Maine. He was afterwards twice Governor of the State, 
and became an associate justice of the supreme court of 
Maine in 1859. 

Kent, (JAMEs,) a distinguished organist and musical 
composer, born at Winchester in 1700. He became one 
of the children of the Chapel Royal in London. Upon 
finishing his education, he was successively chosen or- 
ganist of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Winchester 
Cathedral. He published a popular work containine 
“Twelve Anthems” of his composition. Died in 1776. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music.” 

Kent, (JAMEs,) an eminent American jurist, born in 
Putnam county, New York, in July, 1763. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1781, studied law, and commenced the 
practice of his profession at Poughkeepsie, In politics 
he was a Federalist. He was profoundly versed in legal 


knowledge. He became a resident of the city of New 


| York about 1793, and a friend of Alexander Hamilton. 


In 1798 he was appointed a judge of the supreme court 
of New York, and in 1804 became chief justice. He 
lectured on Jaw at Columbia College. His important 
decisions in law and equity have been preserved in the 
Reports of Johnson and Caines. He became chancellor 
in 1814, and retired from that office in 1823, after which 
he was again professor of law in Columbia College. He 
published ‘‘Commentaries on American Law,” (4 vols., 
1826-30,) which is a standard work of high authority 
and a production of great literary merit. Referring to 
this work, Judge Story remarks, ‘‘ These Commentaries 
have already acquired the reputation of a juridical classic, 
and have placed their author in the first rank in the 
benefactors of the profession. They embody the prin- 
ciples of law in pages as attractive by the persuasive 
eloquence of their style as they are instructive by the 
fulness and accuracy of their learning.” (‘‘On the Con- 
flict of Laws.”) “It will be a proud distinction to Kent 
and Story,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for October, 
1852, (p. 340,) ‘that they have done more than any other 
men to put an end to the indifference of English lawyers 
to the learning of their American brethren,” Judge 
Kent had a high reputation for virtue. He diedin New 
York in December, 1847, leaving one son, William. 

See Joun Dusr, “‘ Discourse on the Life of James Kent ;” “‘ Na 
tional Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. ii. ; ALtt. 
BONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors,” vol. 1i.; Duyckrinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of American Literature,”’ vol. 1. 

Kent, (Maria Louisa VicrortaA,) DUCHESS oF, born 
in 1786, was a daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
She was married about 1803 to Prince Emich Karl of 
Leiningen, and again to the Duke of Kent in 1818. Vic. 
toria, Queen of England, was the issue of her second 
marriage. Died in 1861. 

Kent, (WILLIAM,) the founder of the English style 
of landscape-gardening, was born in Yorkshire about 
1685. He studied painting, which he soon abandoned 
for ornamental architecture. Among his best designs is 
that of the temple of Venus at Stowe. His fame, how- 
ever, rests chiefly on the great improvement he effected 
in Jandscape-gardening, by substituting the close imita- 
tion of nature for the stiff and formal style of the French 
and Dutch. Walpole has styled him ‘the creator of 
modern gardening.” Died in 1748. 

See Wapo te, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting,”’ 


Kent, (WILLIAM,) an American lawyer, son of James 
Kent, the eminent jurist, noticed above, was born in 
1802. He was appointed by Governor Seward a judge 
of the circuit court of New York. Having resigned 
that office, he practised law in New York City. Died in 
January, 1861. 

Kent/i-gern, SAINT, a Scottish ecclesiastic, became 
Bishop of Glasgow. He is said to have converted many 
of the natives to Christianity. Died about 600. 

Ken/ton, (S1mon,) an American soldier, born in Fau-. 
quier county, Virginia, was one of the associates of 
Daniel Boone, the Kentucky pioneer. He fought against 
the Indians on the Western frontier, and subsequently 
in the war of 1812. Died in 1836. 

me the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
Vol. lV. 

Ken/yon, (JOHN,) an Inglish poet, born in Jamaica 
about 1783, inherited an ample fortune. He published 
“A Day at Tivoli, with other Poems.” Died in 1856. 

See “Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December, 1838; ‘* North 
American Review”’ for April, 1839, (by PRescort.) 

Kenyon, (Lioyp,) Lorp, an eminent English law- 
yer, and chief justice of the king’s bench, was born at 
Greddington, in Flintshire, October 5, 1732. He be- 
came in 1754 a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1761. With too high a sense 
of honour to employ artifice, and having no influential 
friends to assist him, several years elapsed before he 
obtained practice. In 1779 he distinguished himself by 
his able defence of Lord George Gordon, on trial for 
treason. Three years later he was made attorney-general. 
In 1788 he was appointed chief justice of the king’s bench 
and was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord Ken- 
yon, Baron Greddington. He died in 1802, after having 
amassed a large fortune. Lord Kenyon was generally 
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popular, though his extremely parsimonious habits, added 
to his overbearing and haughty manner towards the bar- 
risters as well as towards his associate judges, made him 
no favourite with the members of his profession, As a 
justice, he was distinguished for his strict adherence to 
the letter of the law, and for his impartial severity upon 
offenders of every rank. 


See Lorp Camps t, “ Lives of the Chief Justices ;” ‘ Sketch 
of the Life, etc. of Lord Kenyon,’’ London, 1802; Foss, “The Judges 
of England.” 


Keogh, ka’ou, ? (WILLIAM,) an Irish lawyer, born at 
Galway in 1817. He published “The Practice of the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland.” In 1856 he became a 
judge of the common pleas. 

Kepler, kép’ler, or Keppler, [Lat. KeEp.r/rus,] 
(JOHANN,) a celebrated German astronomer, born at or 
near Weil, in Wiirtemberg, on the 27th of December, 
1571. His father, Henry Kepler, lost nearly all his prop- 
erty by becoming surety for a friend, and was reduced 
to the position of tavern-keeper at Elmendingen. About 
1586 he entered the monastic school of Maulbronn, 
where he was educated at the expense of the Duke of 
Wiirtemberg. He continued his studies at Tiibingen, 
which he quitted in 1591 with the degree of master. 
In 1594 he was appointed professor of mathematics at 
Gratz, in Styria. He published, under the title of 
“Mysterium Cosmographicum,” (1596,) an account of 
his inquiries and speculations in relation to the number, 
distances, and periodic times of the planets. In 1597 he 
married a widow named Barbara von Muller. Kepler 
and the other Protestant professors were driven from 
Gratz by persecution about 1600. He visited Tycho 
Brahe, who then resided near Prague, and who intro- 
duced him to the emperor Rudolph. At the request of 
Rudolph, he began to assist Tycho in the formation of 
astronomical tables. 

On the death of Tycho, in October, 1601, Kepler suc- 
ceeded him as principal mathematician to the emperor, 
with a salary of 1500 florins, and inherited his unpub- 
lished observations. He published in 1604 an important 
contribution to the science of optics, entitled a “‘ Supple- 
ment to Vitellio.” After he obtained the patronage of 
the emperor he resided for some years at Linz. In 1609 
he produced his greatest work, “Astronomia nova, seu 
Physica celestis tradita Commentariis de Motibus Stellze 
Martis,” in which he announced two of the laws which 
regulate the periods and motions of the planets, and 
which are known as Kepler’s Laws. These are: 1, that 
the orbits of the planets are elliptical; 2, the radius- 
vector, or line extending from a planet to the sun, de- 
scribes or passes over equal areas in equal times ; 3, the 
squares of the periodic times of planets are proportional 
to the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 
“These laws constitute undoubtedly,” says Sir John 
Herschel, “the most important and beautiful system of 
geometrical relations which have ever been discovered 
by a mere inductive process, independent of any con- 
sideration of a theoretical kind. They comprise within 
them a compendium of the motions of all the planets, 
and enable us to assign their places in their orbits at any 
instant of time, past or to come.” ‘This beautiful and 
simple law,” says Professor Playfair, in reference to the 
third Jaw, “had a value beyond what Kepler could pos- 
sibly conceive ; yet a sort of scientific instinct instructed 
him in its great importance. He has marked the year 
and the day when it became known to him: it was on 
the 8th of May, 1618.” His third law was discovered 
with infinite satisfaction in 1618, and announced in his 
“‘Harmonice Mundi,” (1619,) the title and contents of 
which recall the ideas of Pythagoras on celestial har- 
mony. Kepler imagines that in this music of the spheres 
Saturn and Jupiter perform the bass, Mars the tenor, 
and the Earth and Venus the azte-contre. He con- 
sidered the sun to be the source of motion as well as of 
light and heat. The treasury of the emperor was so 
exhausted by war that Kepler could not obtain the pay- 
ment of his salary, and often felt the pressure of poverty. 
Afer the death of Rudolph, (1612,) he was appointed 
proessor of mathematics at Linz. His first wife having 
died, he married Susanna Rettinger, about 1614. In 
1620 he was visited by Sir Henry Wotton, an English 
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ambassador, who invited him to remove to England; 
but he declined. He expended the labour of several 
years on his “ Rudolphine ‘Vables,” which were published 
in 1627 and were highly prized. Among his important 
works is his ‘* Dioptrica,” (1611,) in which he describes 
the astronomical telescope with two convex lenses. The 
invention of this form of telescope is ascribed to him. 
Kepler was so devoted to science, and had so little re- 
gard for riches, except those of the mind, that he used 
to say he would rather be the author of the works he 
had written than possess the duchy of Saxony. He died 
at Ratisbon in November, 1630, leaving four sons and 
three daughters. 

See DrinkKwaTER Betuung, ‘‘ Life of Kepler,” in the ‘‘ Library 
of Useful Knowledge ;’”? BREITSCHWERD, ‘‘ Keplers Leben und Wir- 
ken,’ 1831; StR Davip Brewster, ‘‘ Martyrs of Science,” 1841 ; 
Araco, “ Notices biographiques,”’ tome ii.; Dr. F. Horr, article 
in the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” for June, 1835; ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly”’ for April, 1860. 

Kepler, (Lupwic,) a German physician, son of the 
preceding, was born at Prague in 1607. He practised 
at Bale, Strasburg, and Kénigsberg, and wrote several 
works. Died in 1663. 

Keplerus. See KEpLer, (JOHANN.) 

Kep’pel, (Aucusrus,) an English admiral, son of 
William, Earl of Albemarle, was born in 1725. In 1761, 
as commander of a small squadron, he captured Belle- 
Isle, and the following year was created rear-admiral of 
the blue. In 1778 he became admiral. He was subse- 
quently raised to the peerage, as Viscount Keppel, Baron 
Elden, and was twice appointed first Jord of the admi- 
ralty. He was accused by Sir Hugh Palliser of neglect 
of duty in an action against the French in July, 1778, and 
was tried by a court-martial, by which he was honourably 
acquitted. Died in 1786. 

See ‘‘ Life of Viscount Keppel,’ by THomas KeprE.; Krppis, 
“Tife of Lord Anson;” ‘Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1842. 

Keppel, EArt or ALBEMARLE. See ALBEMARLE. 

Keppel, (GrorGrE THomas,) an English officer, born 
in 1799, was a son of the Earl of Albemarle. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1832 and in 1847. He published 
a ‘Journey across the Balkan.” 

Keppel, (Sir Hrnry,) an English naval officer, a 
younger son of the Earl of Albemarle, was born in 1809. 
He became a captain about 1837, and commanded the 
naval forces operating against China in 1857-58. He 
wrote a work entitled “An Expedition to Borneo.” 

Keppler. See KEPLER. 

Ker, ker or kar, (JoHN,) of Kersland, a Scottish 
philologist, was professor of Hebrew at Edinburgh. He 
was employed as a political agent by William III., and 
published “ Memoirs and Secret Negotiations,” (3 vols., 
1726.) 

Ker, (JoHN,) an eminent bibliographer, born in London 
in 1740, was the son of Robert, Duke of Roxburgh, whom 
he succeeded in 1755 in the Scottish dukedom, and also in 
the British peerage as Earl and Baron Ker of Wakefield. 
He died in 1804. In the accumulation of his library, 
which is said to have been the most valuable private 
collection in Great Britain, he exhibited remarkable 
industry and rare judgment. The sale of these books 
after his death produced a great sensation in the lite- 
rary world, One—‘‘I] Decamerone di Boccaccio”—was 
sold for £2250. 

Ker, (RoBERT.) See CARR. 

Ker Porter. See Porrer, (ROBERT KER.) 

Keralio, de, deh keh-rfle’o’, (Louis FELIx Guine- 
ment—sén’mén’,) a French officer and Wittévateur, born 
in Brittany in 1731. He wrote, besides other works, 
one upon the “General Principles of Tactics.” Died in 
1793. 

Kératry, de, deh ka’ri’tre’, (AuGusTe HILARIoN,) 
a French “¢térateur and statesman, born at Rennes in 
1769. He was twice chosen a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in 1818 and in 1827, and was made a peer in 
1837. Among his principal works are “ Moral and Physi- 
ological Inductions,” (1817,) and several romances and 
poems. Died in 1859. 5 

See Qu#érarp, “La France Littéraire ;’”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Kerckherdere, kérk/hér’deh-reh, (JAN GERAART,) 
a Dutch philologist and theologian, born near Maestricht 
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about 1678. He was professor at Louvain, and wrote 
several works. Died in 1738. 

Kerckhove, van den, van dén kérk’ho’veh, (JAN 
POLYANDER,) a Protestant theologian, of Dutch extrac- 
tion, born at Metz in 1568. In 1609 he was appointed 
to the chair of theology in the University of Leyden, of 
which he was subsequently chosen rector eight times. 
Died in 1646. 

Kerckheove, van den, written also Kerckchove, 
(JosEPH,) an able Flemish painter, born at Bruges in 
1669. He painted sacred history. Died in 1724. 

Kerckring, kérk’ring, (1 HEODORUS,) a physician and 
anatomical writer, born at Amsterdam ; died in 1693. 

Kereem- (Kerim- or Kerym-) Khan, ker-eem/ K4n, 
became sovereign of Persia in 1750. He was an able 
warrior, lawgiver, and statesman. Died about 1780. 

Kerguélen-Trémarec, de, deh kér’gd/lan’ tra’ma’- 
rék’, (IVES JOSEPH,) a celebrated French navigator, born 
at Quimper, in Brittany, in 1745. Having previously 
visited the North Sea, he set out in 1771 on a voyage to 
the South Sea, and the following year discovered, in 498 
south latitude, the island to which Captain Cook gave, 
in 1776, the name of Kerguelen’s Land. He published 
a ‘Narrative of a Voyage to the North Sea and the 
Shores of Iceland, Greenland,” etc., (1771,) and “An 
Account of Two Voyages in the South Sea and the 
Indies,” (1782.) Died in 1797. 

Kerhallet, de, deh ka’ra’14’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE,) 
a French hydrographer, born in Brittany in 1809. He 
became a captain in the navy, and was employed many 
years in surveying the coast of Africa. He published a 
“ Manual for the Navigation of the West Coast of Africa,” 
(3 vols., 1853.) Died in Paris in 1863. 

Keri, ka’ree, (FRANCIS BorGIA,) a historian and Jesuit, 
born at Zemplin, in Hungary, wrote a “ History of the 
Empire of the East.” Died in 1769. 

Keri, (JoHN or JANOS,) a learned Hungarian bishop, 
who wrote ‘“Ferocia Martis Turcici,” a history of the 
different Turkish invasions of Hungary. Died in 1685. 

Kerim-Khan. See KrrEEM-KuAn. 

Kerl, kérl, (JOHANN Caspar,) a German composer 
and organist, born in Saxony in 1625. He was chapel- 
master to the Elector of Bavaria. Died about 1685. 

Kern, kérn, (J. CONRAD,) a Swiss statesman of the 
Liberal party, was born at Berlingen in 1808. He be- 
came president of the Federal Tribunal in 1850. 

Kern, kérn, (VINCENZ,) a skilful German surgeon, 
born at Gratz in 1760. He became professor of surgery 
in the University of Vienna, and is said to have intro- 
duced important reforms in the practice of surgery. He 
published several professional works. Died in 1829. 

Kernell, kér/nél, (PEHR ULRIK,) a Swedish /ttérateur, 
born in 1797; died in 1824. 

Kerner, kér’ner, (ANDREAS JustINUS,) a German 
lyric poet, born at Ludwigsburg in 1786. He published 
in 1811 “ Travelling Shadows, by the Magic-Lantern 
Player,” a work of great humour and originality. His 

Visionary of Prevorst” (1829) had great success. 


p See a long notice of Kerner in Henri Buaze’s “‘ Ecrivains et 
oétes de l’Allemagne,” 1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Keroual, kér’ro0-4l’, or Quérouaille, kd’/ro0’Al’ or 
k4’r00’4’ye, (LovISE PENHOET,) Duchess of Portsmouth, 
a mistress of Charles II. of England, was born in France 
about 1652. She went to England as maid of honour to 
Henriette, the queen of Charles I., and received the title 
of Duchess of Portsmouth in 1673. She is said to have 
used her influence to promote the designs of Louis XLV. 
Died in 1734. 

See Evetyn, “Diary;”? Vorraire, “ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 

Kerr, ker or kar, (RoprRv,) a Scottish surgeon and 
scientific writer, born about 1755, was a wiember. of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh. Among 
his works are “The Animal Kingdom. or Zoological 
System of Linnzus,” “The Natural History of Quad- 
rupeds and Serpents,” anda “ History of Scotland during 
the Reign of Robert Bruce.” The first and second are 
translations. Died in 1813. 

See CHampegrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”” 

Kersaint. See Duras, pr, (CLAIRE LECHAT.) 

Kersaint, de, deh kér’sin’, (ARMAND Gur SIMon,) 
Coun’, a French naval commander, born in Paris about 
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1741. After the commencement of the Revolution he 
made his residence in Paris, where he became a member 
ofthe Jacobin Club. He afterwards joined the Girondists, 
and, as a member of the Convention, boldly opposed the 
execution of the king and the extreme measures of the 
Jacobins. He was proscribed and executed in Decem- 
ber, 1793. 

Kersenbrock, kér’sen-brok’, (HERMANN,) a German 
historian, born in the county of Lippe in 1526. His chief 
work is a “ History of the Anabaptists of Minster,” (in 
Latin.) Died in 1585. 

Ker’Sey, (JOHN,) an English mathematician, lived in 
the reign of Charles II., and wrote a work on Algebra, 
(1673.) 

Kersseboom, kérs/seh-bdm’, (WILLEM,) a Dutch 
statistician, born in 1691, wrote a number of valuable 
works on population, mortality, etc. Died in 1771. 

See Heruscuiine, ‘Notice sur la Vie de Kersseboom,”’ 1857; 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Kervillars, de, deh kér’ve’yar’, (JzEAN Marir,) a 
French Jesuit, born at Vannes in 1668. He produced a 
version of Ovid’s Elegies, (1724.) Died in 1745. 

Késava, ka’sa-va, written also Cesava and Kégava, 
[from the Sanscrit word 4ésd, “hair,” probably cognate 
with the Latin cesaries, having the same signification, ] 
(ae. “having beautiful hair,”) an epithet of KRISHNA, 
(which see ;) also, a surname of Booddha. 

Kessel, van, van kés’sel, (FERDINAND,) a distin- 
guished painter, born at Antwerp in 1660, was patronized 
by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and William III. of 
England. His death is variously dated in 1696 and about 
1710. 

See PirxincTon, “‘ Dictionary of Painters.’’ 

Kessel, kes’sel, or Kessels, van, vin kes’sels, (JAN,) 
THE ELDER, a Dutch artist, born at Antwerp in 1626, 
excelled in painting animals, fruits, and flowers. His 
portraits and landscapes were also of superior merit. 
He was the father of the preceding. Died about 1692. 

Kessel, van, (JAN,) ©THE YOUNGER, the son, or, ac- 
cording to some writers, the nephew, of the preceding, 
was born at Antwerp about 1648. He was one of the 
best portrait-painters of his time; and some of his works 
have been mistaken for those of Van Dyck. Having 
visited Spain, he was appointed in 1686 court painter to 
Charles II. His portraits of the two queens of Charles 
and that of Philip V. of Spain are ranked among his 
master-pieces. Died in 1708. 

See PirkincTon, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.”’ 

Kessel, van, (NICOLAAS,) a painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1684, was a nephew of Ferdinand, noticed above. He 
adopted the style of David Teniers. Died in 1741. 

Kessel, van, (THEODORUS,) a Flemish engraver, born 
at Antwerp about 1620, engraved some works of Rubens, 
and historical subjects after several Italian masters. 

Kessels, kes’sels, (MATTHIAS,) one of the most dis- 
tinguished Dutch sculptors of recent times, was born at 
Maestricht in 1784. Among his best works are a colossal 
scene from the Deluge, a Madonna,” a ‘Cupid sharp- 
ening his Arrow,” and a “ Discobolus.” Died at Rome 
in 1836. 

See Fitiprpo Gerarpt, ‘‘ Vita di M. Kessels,’’ 1837 ; NAGLER, 
“ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Kestner, kést/ner, (CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) a German 
physician, born in Thuringia in 1694, published “ Biblio- 
theca Medica,” (1746.) Died in 1747. 

Két or Kett, (RoBeErRtT,) a tanner, of Norfolk county, 
England, was the chief leader in a rebellion which 
occurred in 1549, during the protectorate of Somerset. 
After several considerable successes, he was at length 
defeated by Dudley, Earl of Warwick. Soon after he 
was taken prisoner and hung at Norwich Castle. Ket’s 
rebellion—or, as it is commonly called, the Norfolk re- 


‘bellion—was “remarkable,” says Froude, “among other 


things, for the order which was observed among the 
people during seven weeks of lawlessness.”  (‘ History 
of England,” vol. v. chap. xxvi.) 

Ket, (W1Li1AM,) of Norfolk, an English rebel, brotl-er 
of the preceding, was one of the leaders of the insurgents 
who took Norwich. He was hanged in 1549. 

Ketboga or Ketbogha, két-bo’ga, a Mongolian by: 
birth, and Sultan of Egypt, was brought to that country 


KETCHUM 


as a slave in A.D. 1288. He rapidly rose in rank, and 
finally made himself the sovereign of Egypt in 1294. In 
1296 he was driven from the country by his favourite 
Lajeen, (Lajin or Ladjyn,) who succeeded him. 

Ketch’um, (WILLIAM Scorr,) an American officer 
in the Union army, born at Norwalk, Connecticut, in 
1813. He served in the Mexican war, and in 1862 was 
made brigadier-general of volunteers. 

Ketel, ka’tel, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Gouda in 1548. He commenced his studies in Paris ; 
but, being a Protestant, he was soon driven from France 
by Charles IX. About 1574 he went to England, where 
he painted the portraits of Queen Elizabeth and of 
several English noblemen, Died after 1602. Among 
his pictures is “ Force Conquered by Wisdom,” which 
he painted in England. 

See Pritxincron, ‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 


Ketelaer, ka’teh-lar’, (NICOLAAS,) one of the earliest 
of Dutch printers, flourished at Utrecht about 1480. 

Kétt, (HeENry,) a learned English divine and author, 
born at Norwich in 1761, graduated at Oxford in 1783. 
He was drowned, while bathing, in 13825. Among his 
‘Works are “History the Interpreter of Prophecy,” (3 
vols., 1798-99,) “Elements of General Knowledge,” (3 
vols., 1802,) and “ Flowers of Wit,” (1814.) 

Kett, (RoBERT.) See Ker. 

Kettlewell, ket’tel-wel, (JoHN,) an English nonjuring 
divine, born in Yorkshire in 1653. He published in 
1678 ‘‘Measures of Christian Obedience,” which was 
highly esteemed. He became rector of Coleshill about 
1682, refused to take the oath of allegiance to William 
IIL. in 1689, and was ejected. His “rare integrity” is 
commended by Macaulay. Died in 1695. 

See Netson, ‘‘ Life of Kettlewell,”’ 1718. 


Kettner, két/ner, (FRIEDRICH ERNST,) a German 
writer on history and theology, born at Stollberg in 
1671; died in 1722. 

Kétu, ka’to0, or Kétus, ka’td6s, [perhaps etymologi- 
cally related to the Greek «7roc, a ‘‘sea-monster,”| a 
monster of the Hindoo mythology; in astronomy, the 
dragon’s tail, or descending node. (See RAHU.) 

Keuchen, k6/Ken, (ROBERT,) a poet and historical 
writer, born at Geldern, flourished about 1660. 

Keulen, van, van k6’len or kuh’Jen, (JANSZONS,) a 
Dutch painter, born in 1580, He was employed in Eng- 
land by Charles I., and afterwards fixed his residence at 
the Hague. Died in 1665. 

EKeulen, van, (LUDOLPH,) a Dutch mathematician, 
born at Hildesheim. He wrote a treatise on the circle, 
(‘Van den Cirkel,” 1596,) and ‘Geometrical Problems.” 
Died at Leyden in 1610. 

Keux, Le. See Lr Krux. 

Kew, written also K’ew and Kieou, one of the names 
given to Confucius. 

See Leccr’s ‘‘ Life and Teachings of Confucius,”’ ch. v. p. 58. 


Kexler, kéks’ler, (S1MON,) a Swedish scholar, born in 
1602, wrote various mathematical works. Died in 1669. 

Key. See CAtus. 

Key, (FRrANcis Scort,) an American jurist and poet, 
born in Frederick county, Maryland, in 1779. Having 
removed to Washington, he became district-attorney of 
the District of Columbia. He was the author of the 
popular national song of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and a number of other poems. Died in 1843. 

Key, (THomMAs Hewirvt,) an English philologist, born 
near London in 1799. Having graduated, at Cambridge, 
he was invited in 1824 to fill the chair of mathematics in 
the University of Virginia, then recently founded. After 
his return he became, in 1828, professor of Latin in the 
University of London, Among his principal works are 
a “Latin Grammar,” (1846,) and numerous valuable con- 
tributions to the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopedia” and the “ Journal 
of Education.” He has been many years engaged on 
a Latin-English dictionary. 

Key, ki, (WILLEM,) a portrait-painter, born at Breda, 
in the Netherlands, in 1520; died in 1568. 

Keyes, keez, (ERAsMuS D.,) an American general, 
born in Massachusetts about 1811, graduated at West 
Point in 1832. He became a colonel in the regular army 
in 1861, and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, July 21. 
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He commanded a corps at the battle of Fair Oaks, May 
31, 1862, and at other battles in June of that year. 

Keying, ki’ing’, or Ky-In, ki‘in’, a Chinese diplo- 
matist, negotiated with the English the treaty of Nankin 
in 1842, after which he was governor of Canton. He 
favoured a friendly policy towards Europeans, and was 
disgraced by Hien-Fung in 1850, but restored in 1852. 

Keylhau, kil/how, (EBERHART,) a painter, known in 
Italy under the name of Monsu BERNARDO, was born 
at Helsing6r, in Denmark, in 1624. After studying under 
Rembrandt, he went to Rome, where he died in 1687. 

Keyser, de, deh ki’zer, (NICAISE,) an eminent Belgian 
painter, was born near Antwerp in 1813. In 1836 he 
exhibited at Brussels his picture of ‘The Battle of the 
Golden Spurs.” Among his other works are ‘The Battle 
of Weeringen,” one of the most admired works of the 
Belgian school, “The Antiquary,” and a “ Crucifixion.” 

Keyser, van, van ki/zer, sometimes written De 
Keyser, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch architect and scniptor, 
born at Utrecht in 1565. In 1619 he compicted the 
monument of William I., Prince of Oranze. Died in 
1621. 

Keyser, van, (THEODORUS,) a skilful atch portrait- 
painter, flourished about 1630-50. 

Keyserling, von, fon ki’zer-ling’, (TR{ERRY,) a Prus- 
sian general and /ittérateur, born in Ccurland in 1698, 
was a friend of Frederick the Great. Tied in 1745. 

See Maurertuls, “‘Eloge de Keyserling.”’ 

Keysler, kis’ler, (JoHANN GEorG,) a German anti- 
quary, born at Thurnau in 1683. He published “Travels 
in Germany, Italy,” etc., (2 vols., 1741,) and other works. 
Died in 1743. 

See HAper.in, ‘‘ Keysler’s Leben,’ 1743. 

Khadijah, Khadeejah, or Khadidja, x4-dee’jA, [in 
German, CHADIDSCHA,| written also Chadijah, a rich 
widow of Mecca, who married Mohammed the prophet. 
At the time of their marriage she was about forty years 
of age, while he was only twenty-five. She bore him eight 
children, all of whom died young except Fatimah, who 
became the wife of his’cousin and favourite, Alee, (Ali,) 
the son of Aboo-Talib. (See MOHAMMED.) 

Khadyjah. See KHADIJAH. 

Khaisang, k’hi’sang’, surnamed Wo00-TSOONG, (the 
“ Fonourable Warrior,”) called by the Tartars Kaishan- 
Kulluk-Khan, ki’/shan’ k60l/look Kan, a sovereign of 
the Mongolian dynasty, succeeded to the imperial throne 
of China A.D. 1308, at the age of twenty-nine. He was 
distinguished for his abilities as aecommander, and for 
his patronage of men of Jetters. Died A.D, 1311. 

Khalaf, x4-l4f’, ascended the throne of Seistan, in 
Eastern Persia, about A.D. 963. He was a bold and skil- 
ful warrior and an able diplomatist, but was treacherous, 
cruel, and tyrannical. After a reign of forty years, he 
was conquered by the emperor Mahmood of Ghazna, 
who imprisoned him till his death, A.D. 1008. 

See Matcoxm, ‘‘ History of Persia.” 

Khaled or Chaled, K4’led, written also Caled, a 
celebrated Arabian general, born in 582 A.D. In the 
third year of the Hejrah he completely routed the army 
of Mohammed at the battle of Ohod. He subsequently 
embraced the Moslem faith, gained numerous important 
victories over its enemies, and received from the prophet 
the title of “The Sword of God.” Eastern writers ascribe 
to this warrior almost superhuman valour, which, how- 
ever, was often stained with cruelty. Died about 642 a.D. 


See Ocktey, ‘‘ History of the Saracens ;’? Ermacin, ‘‘ Historia 
Saracenorum ;”? ABOOLFEDA, ‘‘Annales Moslemici.”” 


Khaled-Ben (or-Ibn) -Barmek. See BARMECIDES. 

Khaleel (Khalil) or Chalil, k4-leel’, (Aboo-Abd- 
er-Rahman, 4/00 4bd-er-raH/mAn,) a celebrated Arabic 
grammarian of Bassora, born about 719 A.b. ; died in 786. 

Khaleel, (Khalil,) surnamed Mrik-AL-ASHRAF, 
mél/ik 4]-Ash’raf, (ze. the ‘“Tlustrious King,”) eighth 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, succeeded his father Kelaoon 
(Kelatin) a.p. 1290. He took Acre from the European 
Christians, whom he finally drove from Syria. He was 
assassinated by his ameers, A.D. 1293. 

Khaleel- (Khalil- or Chalil-) Beg, x4-leel’ bég, of 
the Turkoman dynasty, succeeded his father, Oozoon 
(Uzun) Hassan, on the throne of Persia, a.p. 1478. His 
excessive cruelty and oppression caused several revolts 


eas hk; Gass; B hard; & as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $ as2z; thasin this. (See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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among his subjects, during one of which he was slain 
on the field of battle. 

Khaleel (Khalil or Chalil) Pasha, grand vizier to 
the Ottoman Sultan Amurath II. In 1444 he gained 
at Varna a decisive victory over the Christian allies. 
In this battle Ladislaus, King of Hungary, fell. Upon 
the accession of Mahomet II. Khaleel still retained his 
power, and commanded the Turkish army at the capture 
of Constantinople, in 1453. He was a few days after 
condemned on a charge of bribery, and executed. 

Khalil. See KHALEEL. 

Khallikan. See Inn-KHALLIKAN. 

Khang-Hee, (or -Hi,) k’hang hee, Emperor of China, 
of the dynasty of the Mantchoo Tartars, was born about 
1653 A.D. He succeeded his father, Shun-Chee, (Chun- 
tchi,) at the age of seven years. In 1675 he quelleda 
formidable rebellion raised against him by the Chinese 
under Oo-san-Kwei. He afterwards carried on success- 
ful wars against the neighbouring nations, and reduced 
nearly all the princes of Tartary to vassalage. Historians 
speak in the highest terms of the justice, candour, libe- 
rality, and tolerant spirit of this monarch, Died in 1722, 

See Bouvet, ‘‘Life of Cang-Hy, Present Emperor of China,” 
London, 1699; Matta, ‘‘ Histoire générale de la Chine ;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Khatchadoor, Khatchadour, or Khatchadur, 
K4-ché-door’, an Armenian poet and bishop, born at 
Czsarea, in Cappadocia, about 1600. His poems are 
chiefly of a religious and moral character. 

Khatchig (k4’chig) I. was elected Patriarch of Ar- 
menia in 972. He founded numerous monasteries, and 
encouraged literature and the fine arts. Died in 992. 

Khatchig II, sometimes written Khatchadoor, be- 
came Patriarch of Armenia in 1058. He was imprisoned 
at Constantinople by Constantine Ducas, who afterwards 
banished him to Cappadocia. Died in 1064. 

Khell, kél, (JoSEPH VON KHELLBURG,) a German 
numismatist, born at Linz in 1714, published several 
works in Vienna. Died in 1772. 

Khemnitzer, (IVAN IVANOVITCH.) 
NITZER. 

Kheraskof or Kheraskov, kér’As-kof’, [ written, in 
German, CHERASKOW,| (MICHAEL MATVIEVITCH,) a 
distinguished Russian poet, born in 1733. Among his 
principal works may be mentioned ‘“ Rossiada,” (1785,) 
an epic on the event of the Russians liberating them- 
selves from their Tartar oppressors. Died in 1807. 

Khevenhiiller, ka/ven-hiil’ler, (FRANZ CHRISTOPH,) 
a German historian, born in 1589, rose to be imperial 
minister of state. He wrote “Annales Ferdinandei,” a 
history of the reign of Ferdinand II. Died in 1650. 

Khilkof or Khilkov, kil’/kof, (ANDREI YAKoF LE- 
VILCH,) a Russian prince, sent as ambassador to Sweden 
by Peter the Great in 1700. War having been soon 
after declared between the two countries, Charles XII. 
ordered Khilkof to be thrown into prison. During his 
confinement of eighteen years he wrote his celebrated 
‘History of Russia.” He died at the isle of Aland, on 
his return to Russia, in 1718. 

Khlesl, klésl, (MELCHIOR,) a German cardinal, born 
at Vienna In 1553, became first minister of the emperor 
Matthias, whom he had assisted in usurping the throne 
of Rudolph II. Died in 1630. 


_ See Vow Hammer-Purcsratt, “ Leben des Cardinals M. Khlesl,” 
Vienna, 4 vols., 1847-51 

Khoda-Bendeh, ko’dah bén’deh, (MOHAMMED, ) 
sovereign of Persia, of the dynasty of the Sofees, (or 
Sofys,) began to reign in 1578. He was a weak and 
effeminate prince. During his reign the Turks and Tar- 
tars ravaged his dominions. Died about 1587. 

See Matcoum, ‘‘ History of Persia.” 


Khomarooyah or Khomarouyah, ko-m4-roo/yah 
succeeded his father, Ahmed, as Sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, 884 A.D., at the age of fifteen. He carried on a 
war with the caliph Mootamed, whom he obliged to sue 
for peace, and invaded the Greek empire, from which 
he carried a rich booty. He was assassinated in 896. 

Khomiakof, ko-me-a/kof, Khomiakov, or Khomi- 
akow, Ko-me-A’/kov,(ALEXIS SPEFANOVITCH,) a popular 
Russian poet, born about 1802. He published historical 
dramas, called ‘‘ Yermak” (or “ Iermak”) and “The False 


See CHEM- 


Demetrius,” also lyrical poems, and some able prose 
works. 

Khondemeer, Khondemir, or Khondemyr, kon- 
dé-meer’, a surname of Giyas-ed-Deen* (Giyas- 
eddin) Mohammed, ge-4ss’ ed-deen’ mo-ham/med, a 
Persian historian, and a son of the eminent historian 
Mirkhond, was born at Herat in the second half of the 
fifteenth century. He wrote a valuable universal his- 
tory, extending from the creation to 1471, also a work 
called ‘‘ The Friend of Biographies and Eminent Men,” 
which is highly commended. Died after 1522. 

See AsEL ReémusatT, ‘‘Mélanges Asiatiques ;’? D’HERBELOT, 
“ Bibliotheque Orientale.”’ 

Khoong-Foo-tsze. See CONFUCIUS. 

Khosroo or Khosru, Kos’roo’, written also Khos- 
rou, Khosrau, Kos/réw, and Khosrew, [Gr. Xooponc; 
Lat. CHos’ROES,] surnamed in Persian NousHIRVAN, 
now’shir-van’, or NoosuirvAN, (NUSCHIRWAN,) said to 
signify ‘Generous Soul,” the greatest of the Sassanide 
sovereigns, was the son of Kob&ad, (Cabades,) whom 
he succeeded on the throne of Persia, A.D. 531. At an 
early age he displayed extraordinary talents for govern- 
ment, and upon his accession to the throne immediately 
commenced a reform, which the corrupt reign of his” 
father had rendered necessary. By the retrenchment 
of expenditures, and other means, he greatly improved 
the state of the finances. He appointed none but the 
most efficient men to offices; he established a strict 
and impartial justice throughout his dominions; he re- 
modelled his army, and suppressed the Zendiks, who 
were promulgating doctrines immoral and dangerous to 
the state. He also concluded a peace with the emperor 
Justinian, who paid the Persian monarch ten thousand 
pounds of gold. He afterwards carried on wars with 
various Asiatic nations, extending his empire as far as 
the Indus. Alarmed at the successes of Belisarius in 
Italy and Africa, he resolved to strike a sfdden blow. 
In 540 he invaded Syria, pillaged and burned several 
cities, including Antioch, and took a multitude of pris- 
oners and an immense amount of booty. The next year 
he was opposed by Belisarius, one of the greatest gene- 
rals of that or of any age. The Roman commander, with 
a small number of ill-disciplined soldiers, succeeded in 
holding in check the innumerable hosts of Persia. But 
in 542 this great general was recalled, and Khosroo, 
having now nothing to fear, went from victory to victory. 
The war continued until 562, when Justinian purchased 
a treaty for thirty thousand pieces of gold. Hostilities 
were again renewed under the emperor Justin, and the 
King of Persia met at length with a total defeat, in 578, 
from Justinian, the general of the emperor Tiberius. 
Khosroo died in 579. The long and beneficent reign of 
this prince is mentioned by Oriental poets as the golden 
age of Persia. His virtues, his wise and efficient meas- 
ures for the welfare of his subjects, his conquests, his 
liberal encouragement of literature and science, attested 
by the numerous colleges and libraries which he founded, 
all rendered it worthy of this eminent distinction. A 
Pehlvi translation of the celebrated Bidpay or Pilpay 
Fables of India was made under the auspices of this 
prince. He was succeeded by Hormisdas IV. 

See Grspon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” Mrirx- 
HOND, ‘‘ Histoire des Sassanides,”’ translated by De Sacy; D’HeEr- 
BELOT, ‘' Bibliothéque Orientale,”’ article “* Nouschirvan ;”’ Le Brau, 
“Histoire du Bas-Empire;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Khosroo, Khosru, or Khosrau (or Chosroes) II, 
surnamed PARVEEZ or PARW{z, par’veez’, 2.2. the “ Gene- 
rous,” son of Hormisdas IV. and grandson of Khosroo 
I., was raised to the throne of Persia upon the deposition 
of his father, A.D. 590. He was soon after driven from 
his capital by the rebel Bahram, and obliged to seek the 
protection of Maurice, the Emperor of the East. This 


sovereign, with a powerful army, overthrew the rebels 


and reinstated Khosroo. In 602 Maurice was assassin- 
ated by the usurper Phocas. Khosroo immediately took 
up arms to avenge his death, and by a series of victories 
in a few years subjugated the greater part of the Greek 
empire, and at length appeared before the gates of Con- 
stantinople. Heraclius, the successor of Phocas, having 
vainly attempted to obtain a favourable peace, resolved 


* Written also Gaiatheddin. See Introduction, p. 15. 
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bravely to meet his foe in the field. He gained repeated 
victories, and in five years drove the Persians out of 
every province which they had wrested from the empire. 
Khosroo was assassinated in 628. He had married a 
Christian lady named Shereen, (Shirin,) distinguished for 
her exquisite beauty. She poisoned herself at his grave. 
The romantic and unchanging affection of these royal 
lovers, together with their tragic end, has furnished the 
subject of many an Oriental poem. 

See Matcoim, “History of Persia; Le Beau, “ Histoire du 
Bas-Empire.”’ 

Ehosroo, Khosrou, or Khosru I, King of Armenia, 
surnamed THE GREAT, a brave prince and able general, 
ascended the throne 198 A.D. He conquered the nations 
of the Khazars and Basiliens, and overran the greater part 
of the Persian dominions. He was assassinated in 232. 

Khosroo, Khosrou, or Khosru II, the second 
Christian King of Armenia, and a contemporary and 
ally of Constantine the Great, ascended the throne in 
314. Died in 325. 

Khosroo, Khosrou, or Khosru III. was placed 
upon the throne of Persian Armenia by the King of 
Persia in 387, whilst the legitimate king Arsaces ruled 
that part of Armenia which belonged to the Romans. 
Khosroo gained several important victories over the 
neighbouring nations, and upon the death of Arsaces 
annexed Roman Armenia to his own dominions. In 392 
the King of Persia, suspecting Khosroo of the design 
to render himself independent, took him prisoner, and 
placed another prince on his throne. After remaining 
in captivity twenty-one years, he was restored to his 
kingdom. His death occurred soon after. 

See Le Beau, “ Histoire du Bas- Empire.” 

Khoung-Fou-Tseu or Khoung-Tseu. 
FUCIUS. 

Khowarezmi. See AL-KHOWAREZMI. 

Khulleel. See KHALEEL. 

Kick, kik, (CORNELIs,) an artist, celebrated as a 
painter of flowers and portraits, was born in Amsterdam 
in 1635; died in 1675. 

See PILkinGron, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.”’ 

Kidd, (JoHN,) an English chemist, born in 1775, was 
professor of chemistry, or medicine, at Oxford. He 
wrote, besides other works, the Bridgewater Treatise 
“On the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man.” Died in 1851. 

Kidd, (SAMUEL,) an English Orientalist, born at Hull 
in 1801. He went as missionary to Malacca, and after 
his return was professor of Chinese in the University of 
London. He published ‘“TIllustrations of the Symbols 
of China,” (1841.) Died in 1843. 

Kidd, (WiLLIAM,) a notorious American pirate, born 
about 1650. In 1696 he was intrusted by the British 
government with the command of a privateer, and sailed 
from New York for the purpose of suppressing the 
numerous pirates then infesting the seas. He went to 
the East Indies, where he began a career of piracy, and 
returned to New York in 1698 with a large amount of 
plunder. He was soon after arrested, sent to England 
for trial, and executed in 1701. 

See a ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Robin Hood and Captain Kidd,” by 
W. W. CampBELL, 1853. 

Kid’der, (DANIEL ParisH,) D.D., an American 
Methodist clergyman, born in Genesee county, New 
York, in 1815. He graduated at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Connecticut, and in 1836 settled as a pastor at 
Rochester, New York. In 1837 he went as a missionary 
to Brazil, where he introduced the Scriptures in the 
Portuguese language. He published, besides other 
works, ‘‘Sketches of a Residence and Travels in Bra- 
zil,” (1845,) which was republished, with large additions, 
by Rev. James C. Fletcher, in 1858. 

Kid/der, (RICHARD,) a learned English theologian, 
entered Cambridge University in 1649, and, after various 
preferments, was appointed Dean of Peterborough in 1689. 
He was raised by William III. to the see of Bath and 
Wells in 1691, as successor to Bishop Ken, He wrote 
“ A Commentary on the Pentateuch,” a “ Demonstration 
of the Messias,” and several other works. Died in 1703. 

See Macau ay, “‘ History of England,” vol. v.; Woop, “ Athenz 
Oxonienses.”” 


See Con- 
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Kid’der-min’ster or Kyd/er-myn’ster, (RicH- 
ARD,) an English monk, distinguished as a preacher 
and scholar, was born in Worcestershire. He published 
a Latin treatise against the doctrines of Luther. Died 
in 1531. 

Kiel, (CORNELIS VAN.) See KILIAN. 

Kielmeyer, von, fon keel’/mi’er, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) 
a German naturalist and professor, born near Tiibingen 
in 1765. He published a ‘Treatise on the Relations of 
Organic Forces,” (1793.) Cuvier, who was his pupil, 
speaks of him as the founder of the modern philosophical 
school. Died in 1844. 

See Von Martius, ‘“‘ Denkrede auf C. F. von Kielmeyer,”’ 1845. 

Kielsen, keel/sen or ke-él’sen, (FREDERIC CHRIS- 
TIAN,) a Danish naturalist, born at Copenhagen in 
1774, wrote on zoology and botany, a “ Natural History 
of Birds,” (1810,) and other works. 

Kien-Loong, (or -Lung,) ke-en/loong, written also 
Kien-Long, born in 1710, succeeded his father, Yung- 
Tching, on the imperial throne of China in 1735. He 
reduced Calmuck Tartary and Thibet to subjection, and 
established numerous fortresses throughout his vast em- 
pire. It was in 1770, during the reign of this emperor, 
that the Torgoots, a Mongolian tribe numbering about 
300,000 and inhabiting the country near the Volga, left 
their homes, and, travelling eastward, after incredible 
sufferings, finally reached the confines of China. Kien- 
Loong welcomed them warmly, and allotted them ample 
territory for their future home. As a prince, he was wise, 
just, and beneficent. He was noted for his love of lite- 
rature, and for the liberal encouragement which he gave 
to Jearned men of every nation. Died in 4799. 

See ForT1A D’URBaN, ‘‘ Discours sur |’Empereur Kien-Long,”’ 
1841; ABEL Reémusat, ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques,’’ tome 
ii.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” For an interesting account 
of the migration of the Torgoots, see Dr Quincey, ‘* Narrative and 
Miscellaneous Papers,’’ etc., vol. 1. 

Kien-Lung. See K1rn-Loonc. 

Kieou, (pronounced almost kew,) a name given to 
Confucius in his childhood. (See ConFructus.) 

Kiepert, kee’pért, (HEINRICH,) a German geogra- 
pher, born in Berlin in 1818, published a number of 
excellent maps, among which are the “Atlas of Hellas 
[Greece] and the Hellenic Colonies,” ‘“‘Maps of Asia 
Minor,” and an ‘“Historical-Geographical Atlas of the 
Ancient World,” (1848.) 

Kierings, kee/rings, (ALEXANDER,) a skilful land- 
scape-painter, born in Holland in 1590; died in 1646. 

Kierman, keer’m4n, (Gusrar,) a Swedish patriot, 
born in 1702. He was elected seven times a member of 
the Diet.. Died in 1766. 

Kiernander or Kjernander, kyér’nan‘der, (JOHAN 
ZECHARIAS,) a missionary, born in Sweden in 1711, 
was sent to India by the English Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Died at Calcutta in 1799. 

Kieser, kee’zer, (DIETRICH GrEORG,) a German natu- 
ralist and medical writer, born at Harburg, in Hanover, 
in 1779; died in 1862. 

Kiesewetter, kee’zeh-Wet’ter, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) 
a learned German writer, born at Oberweissbach in 1666. 
He wrote, in Latin, many works. Died in 1744. 

Eiesewetter, (RAFAEL GEORG,) a German writer on 
music, born in Moravia in 1773. Among his productions 
are treatises ‘On the Music of the Modern Greeks” and 
“On the Music of the Arabians.” Died in 1850. 

Kiesling, kees’ling, (JOHANN RupoLpH,) a German 
see ae theologian, born at Erfurt in 1706; died in 
1778. 
Kiesling, (LEOPOLD,) an eminent German sculptor, 
born at Schéneben, in Austria, in 1770. He worked in 
Vienna, and became sculptor to the court. Among his 
works are a bust of the Archduke Charles, and the 
monument of Von Hammer-Purgstall. Died in 1827. 

See NaGc.er, ‘‘Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 


Kif’fin or Kif/fen, (WILLTAM,) an English merchant 
and preacher, born in 1616. He amassed a large fortune 
by trade, and afterwards became a dissenting minister. 
Died in rot. 

See Macaunay, “History of England,” vol. ii, chap. vil. : 

Kik’kert, (ANTOoN,) a Dutch admiral, born at Vlie- 
land in 1762; died about 1835, 
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Kilbourne, kil’/burn, (JAMEs,) an American pioneer, 
born in New Britain, Connecticut, in 1770. He organized 
about 1802 the Scioto Company which settled in Ohio, 
and was a member of Congress from 1813 to 1817. Died 
in 1850. : 

Kilbye, kil’be, ? (RICHARD,) an English divine, born 
at Ratcliffe, in Leicestershire, about 1550. He was pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford, and one of the translators 
of the Bible. Died in 1620. 

Kilbye, (RicHarp,) an English minister, author of 
“The Burden of a Loaded Conscience.” Died in 1617. 

Kil-dare’, (THOMAS FrrzGERALD,) EARL oF, an Irish 
nobleman, born about 1514, was a son of Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare. He rebelled against the King of England 
in 1534, and was taken prisoner, sent to England, and 
executed at Tyburn in 1537. 

Kilian, kee’le-4n/ or kil’e-an, (BARTOLOMAUS,) a skil- 
ful engraver, born in Augsburg in 1630, was the son and 
pupil of Wolfgang, noticed below. Died in 1696. 

Kilian, kee’le-4n, or van Kiel, (van keel,) (CORNE- 
its,) a learned author, born in Brabant. Among his 
works are an “ Etymology of the Teutonic Languages, 
or a Teutonic-and-Latin Dictionary,” and several pieces 
of Latin poetry. Died in 1607. 

Kilian, (GrorG CurisropH,) an engraver, born at 
Augsburg in 1709, was a brother of Philipp Andreas, 
noticed below. Died in 1781. 

Kilian, (Lucas,) one of the most distinguished of 
German engravers, born at Augsburg in 1579. He en- 
graved with uncommon ease and rapidity. Among his 
best works are “The Resurrection,” by Paul Veronese, 
and “Christ after Death,” by Michael Angelo. Died 
in 1637. 

Kilian, (PHiripp ANDREAS,) an eminent engraver, 
was born in Augsburg in 1714. Augustus III., King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony, appointed him his court 
engraver, and Kilian executed several designs at Dres- 
den, though he continued to spend most of his time at 
Augsburg. Among his works are the “ Adoration of 
the Kings,” by Paul Veronese, and portraits of Francis 
I. and Maria Theresa. Died in 1759. 


See NaGter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Kilian, (WoL¥GANnG,) brother of Lucas, noticed above, 
was born inrs8r. He studied engraving at Augsburg 
and Venice. ‘The most important of his numerous works 
is the “Celebration of the Westphalian Peace in Augs- 
burg in 1649,” which contains about fifty portraits. Died 
in 1662. 

See Nacrer, ‘* Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Kilij- (or Kilidj-) Arslan, kil/lij ar’slan’, written 
also Kelij-Arslan, I, Sultan of Iconium, began to reign 
in 1092. He was defeated by the crusaders under God- 
frey of Bouillon at Niczea in 1097. In rror he gained a 
complete victory over a large army of crusaders. Having 
revolted against the Sultan of Persia, he was killed in 
battle in 1107. 

See ABootrepa, ‘ Annales.” 


Kilij- (or Kilidj-) Arslan II, surnamed Azz-ED- 
DEEN or AzzEDDYN, 4z’ed-deen’, (‘Splendour of the 
Faith,”) Sultan of Anatolia,commenced his reign at Ico- 
mum mm 1r55 A.D. He carried on long and doubtful 
wars against the Greek empire, but finally succeeded in 
annexing several provinces to his dominions. He was 
distinguished for his skill, energy, and generosity. Died 
in L192. 

See Micttaup, ‘ Histoire des Croisades.”? 


Kil’li-grew, (ANNr,) an English lady, to whom Dry- 
den has addressed his most beautiful elegy, was cele- 
brated for her virtues and accomplishments, She was 
the daughter of Dr. Henry Killigrew, and was born in 
1660. She excelled both as a poetess and as an artist 
A volume of her poems was published shortly after 
her death, which occurred in 1685. She executed por- 
traits of James II. and his queen, and several historical 
paintings. 

See BALLARD, “Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain,” 
os Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,”’ by L. S. CostELLo, 
_ Killigrew, (CarHerine,) the wife of Sir Henry Kil- 
ligrew, was born about 1530. She was distinguished for 
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her poetical effusions and for her knowledge of the 
classical and Oriental languages. She was a daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, and a sister of Lord Bacon’s 
mother. Died in 1600. 

Killigrew, (Dr. HENRY,) a dramatist, and a brother 
of Sir William Killigrew, was born in 1612. He served 
as chaplain to the Cavaliers, and subsequently gradu- 
ated as D.D. at Oxford in 1642. He wrote a tragedy, 
“The Conspiracy,” and other works. Died about 1688. 

See Woop, ‘* Athenz Oxonienses.” 


Killigrew, (MARGARET,) wife of William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle. She wrote a life of her husband, 
and several philosophical works. _ Died in 1673. 

Killigrew, (THOMAS,) an English dramatist, born in 
Middlesex in 1611, was a page to Charles I. After the 
commencement of the rebellion he accompanied Charles 
II. on the continent, and married one of the queen’s 
maids of honour. Upon the restoration he was made 
groom of the bed-chamber, and, on account of his wit 
and oddities, became a highly-privileged person at court. 
He wrote several plays. Died in 1682. 

See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


Killigrew, (Sir WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1605. For his faithful adherence to Charles 
I. he was knighted at the restoration, and was soon after 
appointed vice-chamberlain. He wrote several plays, 
and two works entitled “ Midnight and Daily Thoughts” 
and “Artless Midnight Thoughts of a Gentleman at 
Court.” Died in 1693. 


See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.” 
> > 


Kilmaine, kil-man’, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) a general, 
born in Dublin in 1754, entered the French army, and 
served with distinction under Bonaparte in Italy. Died 
in 1799. 

Kilmarnock, Fart or. See Boyp, (WILLIAM.) 

Kil-pat/rick, (Jupson,) ‘an American general, born 
in New Jersey in 1838, graduated at West Point in April, 
1861. He served as captain at the battle of Big Bethel, 
and in the autumn of 1861 became a lieutenant-colonel 
of cavalry. In 1862 he took part in various operations of 
the army of the Potomac. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general of volunteers in May, 1863, after which he was 
employed ina raid to Richmond for the release of Federal 
prisoners. He commanded the cavalry of Sherman’s 
army in its march from Atlanta to Savannah, November— 
December, 1864. 

Kil/vert, (Rev. FrAncts,) an English scholar and 
author, born in 1793; died in 1863. 

Kilwardeby, kil-ward’be, (RoBrErT,) an English 
prelate, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1272, and 
cardinal in 1277. Died in 1279. 

Kil-war’den, (ARrHUR WOLFE,) LorD, an Irish 
judge, born about 1740. He was called to the bar in 
1766, became attorney-general in 1789, and chief justice 
of the king’s bench in 1798. He was massacred by a 
mob of insurgents in Dublin in 1803, during a revolt, of 
which Robert Emmet was the leader. 

Kim/’ball, (NATHAN,) an American general, born in 
Indiana. He commanded a division of the Union army 
at the siege of Vicksburg, June-July, 1863, and at the 
battle of Franklin, November, 1864, ~ 

Kimball, (RtcHarpD BuRLEIGH,) an American writer 
and lawyer, born at New Lebanon, New Hampshire, in 
1818. He graduated at Dartmouth College, and subs 
sequently travelled in England and on the continent. 
Among his principal works are ‘Reminiscences of an 
Old Man,” “Cuba and the Cubans,” (1850,) and ‘ Ro- 
mance of Student-Life Abroad,” (1853.) 

Kim/ber, (Epwarp,) son of Isaac Kimber, born in 
1719, produced some historical works, and a novel en- 
titled “ Adventures of Joe Thompson.” Died in 1769. 

Kimber, (Isaac,) an English dissenting minister, born 
in Berkshire in 1692. He wrote the Lives of Bishop 
Beveridge and of Oliver Cromwell, (1714,) and compiled 
a “ History of England,” (1745.) Died in 1758. 

Kim/ber-ley, (JoHN WopbernHouss,) EARI, OF, an 
English statesman, born in 1826, graduated at Oxford in 
1847. He was under-secretary of state for foreign affairs 
from 1852 to 1856, was sent as ambassador to Saint Pe- 
tersburg in the latter year, and returned in 1858. lie 
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was again appointed under-secretary for foreign affairs 
in June, 1859, resigned in August, 1861, and was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland from October, 1864, to July, 1866. 
In June, 1866, he was raised to the peerage, as Earl of 
Kimberley, and in December, 1868, he was appointed 
lord privy seal in the new Liberal cabinet. 

Kimbolton, Lorp. See MANCHESTER, EARL OF. 

Kimchi, kim’kee or kan’she’, (DAVID,) an eminent 
Jewish rabbi, born in the south of France. He is regarded 
by his nation as the greatest Hebrew grammarian. In 
1232, on account of his influence and vast erudition, he 
was appointed by the French and Spanish Jews to decide 
in a controversy which then existed between them in 
regard to the doctrines of Maimonides. His principal 
works are a Hebrew Grammar, a “Dictionary of He- 
brew Roots,” and commentaries on nearly all the books 
of the Old Testament. Died about 1240. 

See Wotr, ‘Bibliotheca Hebraica;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Kimchi, (JosEpH,) a learned rabbi, the father of the 
preceding, flourished at Narbonne about 1160. He wrote 
treatises on grammar. 

Kinaston. See KYNASTON. 

Kind, kint, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German /ittérateur 
and poet, born at Leipsic in 1768. He wrote novels, 
dramas, and poems. His most famous production is the 
opera “ Der Freischiitz,”’ set to music by Weber. Died 
at Dresden in 1843. 

Kind, (KARL THEODOR,) a German writer, distin- 
guished for his knowledge of the modern Greek language 
and literature, was born at Leipsicin 1799. He published, 
among other works, ‘‘ Modern Greek Popular Songs in 
the Original and with a German Translation.” 

King, (CHARLES,) an American journalist, son of 
Rufus King, noticed below, was born in New York 
in 1789. He became in 1823 associate editor of the 
“New York American,” a literary and political journal 
of a conservative character. He was subsequently one 
of the editors of the “Courier and Enquirer,” in New 
York, and in 1849 was chosen president of Columbia 
College. Died near Rome in 1867. 

King, (EDWARD,) an English poet, who is said to have 
been the subject of Milton’s monody of “‘ Lycidas.’”’ He 
was drowned in 1637, aged about twenty-seven years. 

King, (EDWarD,) a learned English antiquary and 
lawyer, born in Norfolk in 1735. In 1767 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Observations on Ancient Castles,” and a treatise 
on English architecture previous to the Norman con- 
quest. Died in 1807. 

King, (GREGORY,) an English engraver and writer on 
heraldry, born at Lichfield about 1648; died in 1712. 

King, (Dr. Henry,) an English divine and poet, born 
in 1591, became Bishop of Chichester. He wrote “A 
Poetical Version of the Psalms,” ‘‘ Poems, Elegies, Para- 
doxes, and Sonnets,” (1659,) and various sermons and 
religious treatises. Died in 1669. 

See Woon, ‘* Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


King, (JoHN,) a clergyman and writer, brother of 
Bishop Henry King, was born about 1596; died in 1639. 

King, (JOHN,) an English theologian, born in the 
county of Bucks about 1559, was the father of Henry, 
noticed above. He became chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, 
and was an eloquent preacher. In 1611 he was appointed 
Bishop of London. Died in 1621. 

King, (JOHN,) an English divine, born in Cornwall in 
1652. He preached for some time at Chelsea, and be- 
came prebendary of York in 1731. Died in 1732. 

His son JOHN, born in 1696, was a physician, and 
published an edition of the ‘ Orestes,” ‘ Hecuba,” and 
“ Phoenissee” of Euripides, (1726.) Died in 1728. 

King, (JOHN CROOKSHANKS,) born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, in 1806, emigrated in 1829 to America, where he 
soon became distinguished as a sculptor. Among his 
principal works are busts of John Q. Adams, Daniel 
Webster, and other eminent Americans. 

King, (JOHN GLEN,) a clergyman and writer, was born 
in Norfolk, England, about 1735. He was chosen in 
1763 chaplain to the English factory at Saint Petersburg. 
Died in 1787. Of his works may be mentioned “The 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia; 
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containing an Account of its Doctrine, Worship, and Dis- 
cipline.” 

King, (JOHN P.,) an American lawyer, born in Ken- 
tucky about 1800, was elected by the Democratic party 
to the United States Senate in 1833. He was again 
elected, but resigned before the term was completed. 

King, (MircHeLL,) LL.D., a distinguished jurist and 
scholar, born in Scotland in 1783. He removed to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he devoted himself 
to, the study of law. He was one of the founders of the 
Philosophical Society at Charleston, and was appointed 
in 1819 judge of the city court. 

King, (PErER,) Lorp, an eminent lawyer and high 
chancellor of England, born at Exeter in 1669, was the 
son of a grocer. His talents and application attracted 
the attention of his maternal uncle, the celebrated John 
Locke, through whose influence he was sent to the 
University of Leyden. After his return to England he 
studied law, gained admission to the bar, and rapidly 
rose in his profession. He was elected about 1700 a 
member of Parliament for Beer-Alston, which seat he 
retained for several years. In 1708 he was appointed 
recorder of London, and was knighted. Notwithstand- 
ing the arduous duties of his profession, King found time 
to write two able theological works, which alone would 
have made him celebrated. They are an ‘ Inquiry into 
the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the 
Primitive Church,” (1691,) (in which he fayoured the 
rights of the Protestant dissenters,) and the ‘“ History 
of the Apostles’ Creed, with Critical Observations on its 
Several Articles,” (1702.) In 1714 Sir Peter King was 
created chief justice of the common pleas, and in 1725 
was made lord chancellor, and raised to the peerage, as 
Baron King of Ockham. He was attached to the Whig 
party. He resigned the seals in 1733, on account of ill 
health. Died in 1734. 

See Lorp Campse.t, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’’ “ Selec- 
tion from the Speeches and Writings of Lord King;”’ Foss, ‘‘ The 
Judges of England.” 

King, (PErER,) Lorp, an English statesman, born 
in 1775, was a great-grandson of the preceding. He 
entered the House of Lords about 1796, and became a 
political and personal friend of Charles James Fox. He 
published a “ Life of John Locke,” (1829.) He died in 
1833, leaving a son WILLIAM, Earl of Lovelace, who 
married Lord Byron’s daughter Ada. 


See Lorp Broucuam, ‘‘ Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of 
George III.,’’ (second series.) 


King, (PETER JoHN LOcKg,) an English legislator, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Ockham, Surrey, in 
1811. Hewas elected to Parliament in 1847, and ob- 
tained the repeal of one hundred and twenty sleeping 
statutes in 1856. 

King, (PHILIP PARKER,) an English navigator, born 
in the island of Norfolk in 1793. He commanded an 
expedition sent in 1826 to explore and survey the coasts 
of South America. The results were published in a 
“Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S. Ad- 
venture and Beagle, between the Years 1826 and 1836,” 
(1839.) Died in 1855. 

King, (PREsToNn,) an American statesman, born in 
Ogdensburg, New York, in 1806, He embraced the 
profession of law, and was a representative in Congress 
from 1843 to 1847, and again from 1849 to 1853. He was 
transferred to the United States Senate in 1853, took an 
active part in the senatorial debates, and, during the dis- 
union movement of 1860-61, advocated a firm adherence 
to the principles of the Republican party. He was ap- 
pointed collector of the port of New York about 1864. 
Died at New York in November, 1865. 

King, (RICHARD,) an English divine and polemical 
writer, born in Bristol about 1750. Among his princi- 
pal works are “Letters from Abraham Plymley to his 
Brother Peter on the Catholic Question,” and a “ Treat- 
ise on the Inspiration of the Scriptures.” Died in 1810. 

King, (Sir RicHARpD,) an English admiral, born in 
Dorsetshire in 1771. He rendered important services 
at the battle of Trafalgar, where he fought as captain, 
(1805.) He became a vice-admiral in 1821. Died in 1834. 

King, (Rurus,) an American statesman, born 1n Scar- 
borough, Maine, in 1755, graduated at Harvard in 1777. 
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He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1780, and 
became an eloquent pleader. In 1784 he was elected 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, in which he 
offered in 1785 a resolution “That there be neither 
eh nor involuntary servitude in any of the Stafes 
described in the resolution of Congress of April, 1784,” 
z.e. the Northwest Territory. He married Mary Alsop, 
of New York City, in 1786. He took a prominent part 
in the Convention which in 1787 formed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and became a leader of the 
Federal party. Having fixed his residence in the city 
of New York in 1788, he was elected a Senator of the 
United States in 1789. He advocated Jay’s treaty in 
several eloquent speeches, was re-elected to the national 
Senate in 1795, and was appointed minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to Great Britain in 1796. He performed the duties 
of this position with much ability for eight years, and 
retired to private life in 1804. In 1813 he was elected 
a United States Senator bya legislature of adverse poli- 
tics. Having been again elected in 1819 or 1820, he 
continued in that body until 1825, and made an able 
speech against the extension of slavery on the occasion 
of the admission of Missouri. He was appointed min- 
ister to England in 1825, returned about a year later, and 
died in April, 1827. 

ee “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol, lil, 

King, (RuFus,) an American general, a son of Charles 
King, noticed above, was born in the city of New York 
in 1814. He graduated at West Point in 1833, and was 
employed as an engineer for several years. About 1838 
he became adjutant-general of New York. He after- 
wards edited a paper at Milwaukee. He was appointed 
a brigadier-general of volunteers in 1861, and commanded 
a division under Generals McDowell and Pope in the 
summer of 1862. He was minister at Rome from Oc- 
tober, 1863, to July, 1867. 

King, (SUSAN PETIGRU,) an American writer, daugh- 
ter of James L. Petigru, was born at Charleston, South 
Carolina. She has published ‘ Busy Moments of an Idle 
Woman,” “ Sylvia’s World,” and other tales of fashion- 
able life. 

King, (THomas,) an actor and dramatist, born in 
London in 1730. Among his productions are “ Love at 
First Sight,” “ A Peep behind the Curtain, or the New 
Rehearsal,” and “ Wit’s Last Stake.” Died in 1805. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 


King, (T. Burirr,) an American politician, born in 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts, in 1804. He studied 
law, and removed to Georgia about 1824. He was elected 
a member of Congress in 1839, 1841, and 1845, and be- 
came a secessionist in 1861. Died in 1864. 

King, (THomMas Srarr,) an American Unitarian di- 
vine, born in New York in 1824. He became in 1848 
pastor of the church in Hollis Street, Boston, and in 
1860 sailed for San Francisco, where he assumed charge 
of the Unitarian church in that city. He had a high 
reputation as a lecturer, and published, among other 
works, “The White Hills: their Legends, Landscapes, 
and Poetry,” (1859.) Died in 1864. 


See “A Tribute to Thomas Starr King,” by R. FROTHINGHAM. 


King, (WILL1AM,) a Protestant prelate, was born in 
Antrim, Ireland, in 1650. He opposed the Catholics 
under James IT., and favoured the Revolution. In 1703 
he was created Archbishop of Dublin. He wrote “The 
Inventions of Men in the Worship of God,” (1694,) 
intended to reconcile the Irish Presbyterians to the 
Episcopal ceremonies, and a treatise, in Latin, on “The 
Origin of Evil,” (De Origine Mali,” 1702,) which was 
attacked by Bayle and Leibnitz. Died in 1729. 

King, (WILLIAM,) a learned and satirical writer, born 
in London in 1663. About 1702 he was appointed in Ire- 
land to the offices of judge of the admiralty, keeper of the 
records, and commissioner of prizes. Among his works 
are “ Animadversions upon the Pretended Account of 
Denmark,” (1694,) in answer to a work by Lord Moles- 
worth, “The Transactioneer,” a satire on the Royal So- 
ciety, (1700,) and “Original Works in Prose and Verse,” 
(3 vols., 1776.) A Memoir of his life is prefixed to the 
last. Died in 1712. 


King, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born near Lon- 
don in 1685. Among his works are several Latin tracts 
on various subjects, and his autobiography, entitled 
“ Political and Literary Anecdotes,” (1819,) containing 
an interesting account of a number of his contemporaries, 
He was principal of Saint Mary’s Hall, Oxford. Died 
in 1763. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for July, 1819; ** Monthly Review” 
for February, 1819. 

King, (WILLIAM,) born at Scarborough, Maine, in 
1768, was president of the convention which framed the 
Constitution of his native State. He was afterwards 
elected first Governor of Maine. Died in 1852. 

King, (WILLIAM Rurus,) an American statesman of 
the Democratic party, born in Sampson county, North 
Carolina, in 1786. In 1810 he was elected to Congress. 
He was United States Senator from Alabama from 1819 
to 1840, being re-elected four times. He supported 
General Jackson in the Presidential campaigns of 1824, 
1828, and 1832, and was appointed minister to France by 
President Tyler in 1844. He was elected president of 
the Senate in 1850, and in 1852 Vice-President of the 
United States. Died in 1853. 

King’/lake, (ALEXANDER WILLIAM,) an English au- 
thor and barrister, born at Taunton in 1809, was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was called to the bar in 1837, after which he made a 
tour in the Levant, and published a book of travel 
called “ Eothen,” (1844,) which was highly successful. 
He accompanied the British army to the Crimea in 1854, 
and wrote a ‘“‘ History of the Crimean War.” In 1857 
he was elected a member of Parliament. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for December, 1844, and April, 
1863; “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for March, 1863, and January, 1869 ; 
“Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1863; ‘‘ North British Review”’ for 
May, 1863. 

Kingo, king’o, (THoMAs,) a Danish poet and prelate, 
born at Slangerup in 1634, became Bishop of Fiinen. 
His sacred poems were highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries, and he has been compared by English readers 
to Dr. Watts. Died in 1723. 


See LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 


Kingsborough, kingz’bitr’eh, (EDWARD KING,) Vis- 
COUNT, an English antiquary, born in 1795, was a son 
of the Earl of Kingston. He published “ Antiquities of 
Mexico, comprising Fac-Similes of Ancient Mexican 
Paintings,” etc., (9 vols., 1830 e¢ seg.) Died in 1837. 

Kings/ley, (CaLvin,) D.D., an American Methodist 
clergyman, born in Oneida county, New York, in 1812, 
became editor.of the ‘* Western Christian Advocate” in 
1856. He was elected a bishop in 1864. Having made 
a tour round the world, be died on his return, at Jeru- 
salem, in 1870. 

Kings/ley, (Rev. CHARLES,) a popular English writer, 
born at Holne Vicarage, in Devonshire, in June, 1819. 
He was educated at Magdalene College, Cambridge, was 
ordained a priest of the Anglican Church in 1843, and 
became rector of Eversley, Hampshire, in 1844. About 
this date he married Miss Grenfell, whose sister is the 
wife of Froude the historian. He published in 1848 a 
dramatic poem called “The Saint’s Tragedy.” He 
united with his friend the Rev. J. F. D. Maurice in efforts 
to improve the condition of the working-men by the 
formation of co-operative associations. His interest in 
the sufferings and trials of the working-classes in large 
towns was manifested in his novel of ‘Alton Locke, 
Tailor and Poet,” (1850,) which attracted much attention. 
In 1853 he produced a philosophical romance entitled 
“ Hypatia,” which appeared first in “ Fraser’s Magazine” 
and is regarded as one of his most powerful works. 
He afterwards published “ Alexandria and her Schools,” 
“Glaucus; or, The Wonders of the Shore,” (1855,) 
“Two Years Ago,” a novel, (1857,) “Westward Ho,” 
and other works. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for November, 1850, June, 1855, 
and August, 1858; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for March, 1848, and June, 
1858; ‘* North British Review” for August, 1851. 

Kingsley, (JAmrs Lucr,) LL.D., born in Windham, 
Connecticut, in 1778, graduated at Yale College in §799, 
and in 1805 became professor of Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek in that institution. He wrote the ‘Life of Ezra 
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Stiles” in Sparks’s “ American Biography,” and pub- 
lished several educational works. Died in 1852. 

King8s/mill, (ANpREw,) an English Puritan minister, 
born at Sidmonton in 1538. He preached at Oxford and 
at Geneva, and published several religious works. Died 
at Lausanne in 1569. 

Kings/ton, (HLIZABETH CHUDLEIGH,) DUCHESS OF, 
an English beauty, born in 1720. She was privately 
married to Harvey, who became Earl of Bristol, and 
from whom she was soon separated. In 1769 she was 
again married to the Duke of Kingston. She was tried 
on a charge of bigamy, and convicted. Died in 1788. 

See ‘“‘An Authentic Detail of Particulars relative to the Duchess 
of Kingston,’’ London, 1788. 

Kinkel, kink’el, (JOHANN GOT?TFRIED,) a German 
patriot, poet, and writer upon art, born at Oberkassel in 
1815. He published in 1846 a “ History of the Plastic 
Art among Christian Nations,” and a poem entitled 
“Otto the Archer.” In 1848 he established a journal 
called “ Spartacus,” in which he was a zealous advocate 
of democratic principles. _ Having taken part in the 
storming of the arsenal at Siegburg, and the insurrec- 
tion of the Palatinate, he was in June, 1849, taken by the 
Prussians and imprisoned at Spandau. In November, 
1850, assisted by his friend Carl Schurz, he made his 
escape to England. 

See Strop1MAnn, ‘‘ Kinkels Leben,” 2 vols., 1850; LONGFEL- 
Low, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Kinkel, (JoHANNA,) the wife of the preceding, born 
about 1807, was distinguished as an authoress and 
musician. Died in 1858. 

Kinker, kink’er, (JAN,) a Dutch author and poet, 
born near Amsterdam about 1760; died about 1825. 

Kinnara, kin’a-ra, [etymology uncertain,| sometimes 
improperly written Cinnara, the name given to the male 
dancers of Swerga, or the paradise of Indra. The Kin- 
naras are represented with the body and limbs of a man 
and the head of a horse. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;”’ Witson, ‘‘ Sanscrit Dictionary.” 

Kinsbergen, van, van kins’bér’Hen, (JAN HEN- 
DRIK,) a Dutch admiral, born at Doesburg in 1735. In 
1767 he entered the Russian service under Catherine IL., 
and soon after gained a brilliant victory over the Turks. 
In 178r he assisted in the famous battle of Doggersbank, 
fought between the Dutch and English. He was created 
Count of Doggersbank by Louis, King of Holland. Died 
in 1820, 

See M. C, van Hatt, “Leven en Karakter van den Admiraal 
Jonkbeer J. H. van Kinsbergen,” 1841; ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Kinschot, van, van kins’Kot, (HENDRIK,) a Belgian 
jurist, born near Antwerp in 1541; died in 1608. 

Kinschot, van, (KASPAR,) a Dutch writer of Latin 
poetry, born at the Hague in 1622; died in 1649. 

Kinsky, kin’skee, (FRANZ JOSEPH,) Count, an Aus- 
trian general, born at Prague in 1739, served with dis- 
tinction against the French in 1793-96. Died in 1805. 

Kinson, kin’son, or Kinsoen, kin’soon, (FRANS,) a 
skilful Flemish portrait-painter, born at Bruges in 1774 
or 1770, worked in Paris and Brussels. Died in 1839. 

Kip, (WILLIAM INGRAHAM,) D.D., an American prel- 
ate, born in New Vork in 1811. He graduated in 1831 
at Yale College, and was consecrated in 1853 missionary- 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in California. 
He published “Early Conflicts of Christianity,” and 
“Domestic and Religious Life in Italy.” 

Kip’ling, (THoMAs,) D.D., professor of theology at 
Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough, born in England 
about 1755. He wrote “The Articles of the Church of 
England proved not to be Calvinistic,” and various other 
works. Died in 1821. 

Kipping, kip’ping, [Lat. Krpeprn/cius,| (HEtNRICH,) 
a German philologist, born near Rostock about 1623, 
was the author of numerous works on philology, history, 
and antiquities. Died in 1678. 

See H. E. Herren, “‘Oratio de H. Kippingio,” etc., 1755. 


Kippingius. See KIppinc. 

Kip’pis, (ANDREW,) an English dissenting minister 
and eminent biographer, born at Nottingham in 1725. 
He preached for some years in London, whither he 
removed in 1753, and was appointed teacher in Coward’s 
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Academy for the education of dissenting ministers, in 
1763. About 1780 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. His most important work is a new and enlarged 
edition of the “ Biographia Britannica,” of which he pub- 
lished 5 vols. in 1778-79. This work is highly esteemed, 
but was Jeft unfinished, terminating at the letter F. He 
wrote a “Life of Captain Cook,” (1788.) Died in 1795. 

See Ress, “‘ Cyclopaedia.”” 

Kir/by, (JoHN JosHua,) F.R.S., an English artist 
and antiquary, born in Suffolk in 1716. He published 
“The Perspective of Architecture,” (1761,) and ‘A Map 
of Suffolk.” Died in 1774. 

See Nicuots, ‘‘ Biographical Anecdotes of Hogarth.”’ 


Kirby, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an eminent English ento- 
mologist, born in Suffolk in 1759, was a nephew of the 
preceding. He was educated at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and became curate of Barham. He studied 
various branches of natural history, and was one of the 
first members of the Linnzan Society, to which he 
contributed several papers. He acquired a European 
reputation by his work on English Bees, ‘“ Monographia 
Apium Angliz,” (2 vols., 1802.) In conjunction with Mr. 
Spence, he published an excellent “ Introduction to En- 
tomology,” (4 vols., 1815-26.) He also wrote the Bridge- 
water Treatise entitled “The Habits and Instincts of 
Animals.” Died in 1850. 

See J. Freeman, “Life of William Kirby,”’ 1852; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for October, 1835; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for January, 
1803, and November, 1817. 

Kirch, kéérk, (CHRISIFRIED,) a distinguished as- 
tronomer and writer, born at Guben in 1694. He was a 
member of the Academies of Science at Paris and Saint 
Petersburg, and director of the Observatory in Berlin. 
Died in 1740. 

Kirch, (GorrrriepD,) father of the preceding, was 
born in Lower Lusatia in 1639. He was appointed di- 
rector of the Observatory and royal astronomer at Berlin. 
He wrote “ Observations upon the Comet that appeared 
in Italy in 1676,” (1677,) “ Astronomical Tables,” and 
“Christian, Jewish, and Turkish Calendar to the Year 
1685.” Died in 1710. 

Kirch, (MARIE MARGARETHE WINCKELMANN,) an 
astronomer, wife of the preceding, was born in Upper 
Lusatia in 1670, She assisted her husband in his astro- 
nomical labours, and published almanacs. Diedin 1720. 

Kir’eher, [Ger. pron. ké€r’Ker; Lat. KiIRCHE/RUS,| 
(ATHANASIUS,) alearned German Jesuit, distinguished for 
his talents and versatility, was born near Fulda in 16ot. 
Having studied at Avignon, he was invited to Rome by 
the pope to fill the chair of mathematics in the Roman 
College. He wrote numerous treatises on philology, 
hieroglyphics, and antiquities, which display profound 
learning, but are deficient in sound criticism, and many 
of them are rather interesting than reliable. Among 
these may be named “ Prodromus Coptus,” (1636,) 
““CEkdipus Egyptiacus,” (3 vols., 1652-55,) being an ex- 
planation of hieroglyphics, ‘Mundus Subterraneus,” 
(1665,) and “ Description of Latium considered in its 
Ancient and Modern Aspect,” (‘ Latium, id est nova et 
parallela Latii, tum veteris, tum novi, Descriptio,” 1669.) 
He also published several valuable scientific treatises ; 
and to him is generally ascribed the invention of the 
magic-lantern. Died-in 1680. 

See his autobiography, ‘‘ Vita Kircheri,” in the ‘ Fasciculus 
Epistolarum Kircheri,”’ 1684; BAyte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary ;”’ Nicéron, *‘ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Kircher, (CONRAD,) a German philologist and writer, 
born in Augsburg. His chief work is a Greek and He- 
brew Concordance of the Old Testament, (1607.) Died 
after 1620. 

Kirchhoff, kéérx’hof, (G.,) a German astronomer of 
the present age, distinguished for his observations and 
discoveries with the spectroscope. He published ‘“ Re- 
searches on the Solar Spectrum,” (1862.) 

Kirchmaier or Kirchmayer, kéérK/mi’er, (GEORG 
Kaspar,) a German chemist and scholar, born in Fran- 
conia in 1635. He wrote commentaries on several classic 
authors. The discovery of the art of etching on glass 
with fluoric acid is attributed to him. Died in 1700. 


_See J6cuER, ‘“‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ : 
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Kirchmaier, (THOMAs,) a Lutheran minister, born in 
Bavaria about 1511. He took the Greek name of Nao 
Georgos. He is the author of numerous Latin poems 
and theological and polemical works, mostly written in 
the Latin language. He preached at Stuttgart, Esslingen, 
and Wisloch. Died in 1563. 

See Baytex, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Sax, “‘ Ono- 
masticon.”’ 

Kirchman, kéérK/m4n, a Russian electrician, of Ger- 
man extraction, was professor of philosophy at Saint 
Petersburg. He was killed by the electric fluid, in the 
act of attracting it from the clouds, in 1753. 

Kirchmann, keérk’man, (JOHANN,) a German au- 
thor and scholar, born at Lubeck in 1575, became in 
1603 professor of poetry at Rostock. He wrote a “ Dis- 
sertation on the Funeral Ceremonies used among the 
Romans,” (1605,) and “De Annulis,” a treatise on an- 
cient rings. Died in 1643. 

See Baytex, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’? Nuictron, 
“Mémoires.”’ 

Kirgener, kérzh’nair’, (JoSEPH,) a French general, 
born in Paris in 1766, was killed at Markersdorf in 1813. 

Kirk, (Epwarp N.,) an American general, born in 
Ohio. He was a citizen of Illinois when the civil war 
began. He commanded a brigade of the Union army at 
the battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7, 1862, and was killed 
at the battle of Stone River, January, 1863. 

Kirk, (Epwarp Norris,) D.D., an American Con- 

_gregationalist divine, was born in New York in 1802. 
He graduated at Princeton College, New Jersey, and 
became in 1828 pastor of a church at Albany. He was 
afterwards appointed secretary of the Foreign Evangelical 
Society, and in 1842 settled as pastor of the Mount Ver- 
non Church, Boston. 

Kirk’al, (Epwarp,) an English engraver, born in 
Sheffield about 1700. 

Kirkaldy, ker-kau’de, (Sir WILLtAm,) of Grange, 
one of the earliest Protestants of Scotland, was the son 
of Sir James Kirkaldy, high treasurer under the reign of 
James V. Sir William was implicated in the assassina- 
tion of Cardinal Beaton, for which he was imprisoned. 
He finally escaped to France, where he was distinguished 
as one of the most valiant and chivalrous knights in the 
court and army of Henry II. After his return to Scot- 
land, he became a leader of the Protestants. He fought 
bravely against the French, who had been sent over to 
assist the Catholics, and made Queen Mary prisoner. He 
vainly attempted to capture Bothwell, whom he pursued 
as far as the coast of Norway. About 1570 Kirkaldy 
espoused the cause of the queen, of whose party he 
became the Jeader. He refused to obey the mandates 
of the regent, and after several months of fighting, in 
which great ferocity was displayed on both sides, sus- 
tained a siege in Edinburgh Castle. He was, however, 
finally obliged by his soldiers to make an unconditional 
surrender. He, with several of his friends, was hung 
in August, 1573. John Knox, who had formerly been 
his intimate friend and fellow-sufferer in the Protestant 
cause, deeply deplored his change of principles and his 
untimely end. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs and Adventures of Sir Wm. Kirkaldy,” Edinburgh, 
1849; Ropertsow, ‘ History of Scotland ;” Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”) FRoupr, “ History of Eng- 
land;”’ ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” for January, 1849. 

_ Kirk’bride, (THomAs S.,) M.D., an American phy- 
sician, born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1809, 
Having graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
became resident physician of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
and in 1840 superintendent of the Hospital for the In- 
sane. He has published an excellent work entitled 
‘Rules and Regulations of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane,” (1850.) 

Kirke, kerk, (PERcY,) CoLonEL, a British officer, 
notorious for cruelty, lived in the reigns of James II. and 
William III. He served in the army which suppressed 
the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, (1685.) His 
men were called ‘ Kirke’s lambs.” 

See Pepys, “Diary ;”” Macauray, “ History of England.” 

Kirke White. See WuHiIrre. 

Kirk’land, (Mrs. CaroLine MATILDA STANnsBury,) 
an American writer, born in the city of New York, was 
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married about 1830 to Professor William Kirkland, of 
Hamilton College. After a residence of nearly three 
years in Michigan, she published, under the assumed 
name of ‘‘ Mary Clavers,” ‘“A New Home—Who’'ll Fol- 
low ?” (1839,) “‘ Forest Life,” (1842,) and ‘‘ Western Clear- 
ings,” (1846,) which soon obtained a wide popularity. 
She became editor of the ‘Union Magazine,” in New 
York, in 1847. Among her other works may be named 
“An Essay on the Life and Writings of Spenser,” (1846,) 
and “ Personal Memoirs of George Washington,” (1858.) 
Mrs, Kirkland’s delineations of Western pioneer-life are 
among the most admirable of their kind, abounding in 
humorous incidents, shrewd sense, and picturesque de- 
scriptions. Died in 1864. 

See Griswotp, “ Prose Writers of America ;’? DuycKinck, ‘ Cy- 
clopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii.; CLEVELAND, ‘‘ Compen- 
dium of American Literature ;” ‘‘ North American Review’? for 
January, 1840. 

Kirkland,(Joun THornTon,) D.D., LL.D., an Amer- 
ican scholar and divine, born at Little Falls, New York, 
in 1770. Having graduated at Harvard in 1789, he 
became pastor of the Congregational church in Summer 
Street, Boston. He was elected, in 1810, president of 
Harvard College. He wrote a “ Life of Fisher Ames,” 
and several other works. Died in 1840. 

Kirk’land, (THomas,) an English physician and 
medical writer, born in 1721. He graduated as M.D. at 
the University of Edinburgh. Died in 1798. 

Kirk-pat’/rick, (WiLttam James,) an Oriental 
scholar, born about 1760, was a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, and major-general in the English 
army at Bengal. He wrote a “ Biography of the Persian 
Poets,” “ Description of the Kingdom of Nepaul,”’ (1811,) 
and several other works. Died in 1812. ‘ 

Kirnberger, ké€rn/bérc’er, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a 
German musician and writer on art, born in Thuringia 
in 1721; died in 1783. 

Kirsten, kéér/sten, or Kirchstein, kéérx’stin, 
(GrorG,) a physician and writer on surgery and anatomy, 
born at Stettin, in Pomerania, in 1613 ; died in 1660. 

Kirsten, (MICHAEL,) a learned physician and scientific 
writer, born in Moravia in 1620; died in 1678. 

Kirsten, [Lat. Krrstr/ntus,] (PETER,) a distinguished 
physician and Oriental scholar, born at Breslau in 1577. 
He studied at the most celebrated universities of Ger- 
many, and travelled extensively in Europe. He was sub- 
sequently invited to Sweden by Chancellor Oxenstiern, 
where he was appointed physician to Queen Christina 
and medical professor in the University of Upsal. He 
is said to have been master of twenty-six languages. 
He wrote, among other works, an “ Arabic Grammar,” 
(1608-10,) and “‘ Notes on the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
from the Collation of Arabic, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, 
and Latin Texts,” (1611.) Died at Upsal in 1640. 

See Baytex, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’? Nictron, 
“Mémoires.” ; 

Kirstenius. See KIrsTen, (PETER.) 

Kirwan, ker’wan, (RICHARD,) a distinguished chemist 
and geologist, born at Galway, in Ireland, about 1733, 
or, as others say, in 1750. He was elected president of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, and member of various scientific associations 
on the continent. He published “An Essay on the 
Constitution of Acids,” (1787,) which was translated 
by Lavoisier and refuted by him, ‘Elements of Mine- 
ralogy,” (1794,) an ‘Essay on the Analysis of Mineral 
Waters,” “An Estimate of the Temperature of Different 
Latitudes,” and other scientific works. Died in 1812. 

See Cuvier, “‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles.” 


Kirwan, (Watrrer BLAkg,) an Irish clergyman, dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence, born at Galway in 1754. 
He was educated as a Catholic priest, but joined the 
Church of England in 1787, after which he preached in 
Dublin. Died in 1805. 

Kis, kish, (STEPHEN, ) a Hungarian theologian, born at 
Szegedin in 1505, was a disciple of Luther. He preached 
at Temesvar, and published several works. Died in 1572. 

Kischtasp. See GusurAsp. 

Kisfaludy, kish’foh-loody, almost. kish’fdh-looj, 
(KAROLY,) a celebrated dramatist, the founder of Hun- 
garian comedy, was born at Tete in March, 1790. On 
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account of his fiery and turbulent disposition, he was 
placed in the Austrian army at an early age. He served 
as an officer in Italy in 1805 against Napoleon, and was 
afterwards taken prisoner by the French. Having been 
exchanged, he fought in Germany in 1809. He left the 
army in 1810, and fixed his residence at Vienna, where 
he gained a living as an artist. In 1819 he acquired a 
sudden celebrity by his play “‘The Tartar in Hungary.” 
Soon after he produced “Ilka,” a tragedy, “Stiber the 
Chieftain,” and several other plays, all of which were 
received with the greatest applause. Among the most 
popular of his comedies are the ‘Student Matthias,” 
of which the emperor Matthias Corvinus is the hero, 
“The Suitors,” and ‘The Insurgents.” Kisfaludy es- 
tablished an able and successful literary annual, entitled 
the “Aurora.” Died in November, 1830. 

See T. Munpt, ‘Geschichte der Literatur der Gegenwart ;”’ 
Franz Scuepet, “ Kisfaludy K. Elete,’” Buda-Pesth, 1832; ‘‘ North 
American Review” for April, 1850, (by Mrs. PuTNAM.) 

Kisfaludy, (SANpDorR,) an elder brother of the pre- 
ceding, and one of the most eminent of the poets of 
Hungary, was born in the county of Szalad in 1772. He 
entered the army in 1793, and formed an attachment for 
the’ beautiful Rosalia Szegedy, who rejected him. He 
subsequently served against Napoleon in Italy, and was 
taken prisoner by the French. While a captive in the 
place where Petrarch had poured forth his immortal 
strains to Laura, the young Hungarian resolved to ad- 
dress the object of his love in a similar poem. In 1800 
he regained the affections of the lady Rosalia, to whom 
he was married. He left the army and retired to his 
paternal estate. The same year the anonymous publica- 
tion of his poem, under the title of “ Himfy,” produced 
a sensation among men of letters never equalled in 
Hungary. In 1807 he made himself known in publish- 
ing a poem entitled “Happy Love.” He afterwards 
wrote several other poems and dramas, of which “ John 
Huniades” and “ Ladislaus the Rumanian” were greatly 
admired. Died in 1844. Three years later his complete 
works were published at Pesth, in 6 vols. Several 
extracts from “ Himfy” have been translated into English. 

See T. Munprt, ‘Geschichte der Literatur der Gegenwart,” 
Leipsic, 1853; also the article on the ‘‘ Language and Literature 
2 ee Magyars”’ in the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for September, 
1626. 

Kiss, kis, (AUGusTUS,) a distinguished Prussian sculp- 
tor, born at Pless, in Upper Silesia, in 1802. He studied 
under the celebrated Rauch. He was professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Berlin. Among his most 
admirable works are an equestrian statue of Frede- 
rick the Great, and two colossal groups in bronze,—an 
“Amazon attacked by a Tiger,” and “Saint George 
and the Dragon.” Died in 1862. 

Kisselef, Kisseleff, or Kisselew, kis’seh-léf’, (NI- 
CHOLAS,) Count, a Russian diplomatist, born in 1800. 
He was appointed minister-plenipotentiary to Paris in 
1851, and was sent as Russian minister to Rome in 1856. 

Kisselef, (Paut,) Count, a Russian general and 
diplomatist, a brother of the preceding, was born at 
Moscow in 1788. He was appointed minister of the 
domains of the emperor in 1837, and sent as ambassador 
to France in 1856. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Kisselew. See KissELrEr. 

Kitch’en-er, (WILLIAM,) an English physician and 
writer on gastronomy, born in London about 1775. He 
was tne author of “The Cook’s Oracle,” “The Art of 
Invigorating and Prolonging Life,” ‘“‘The Traveller’s 
Oracle,” ‘Observations on Vocal Music,” and other 
works on various subjects. Died in 1827. 

See WiLttaAm JERDAN, ‘‘Men I have known,’? London, 1866; 
* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for October, 1827. 

Kite, (CHARLES,) an English physician and writer, 
born at Gravesend about 1768; died in 1811. 

Ki-Tseu or Ki-Tse. See KEE-TsE. 

Kit’to, (JOHN,) an English writer, distinguished as a 
biblical scholar, born at Plymouth in 1804. He suffered 
much privation and neglect in his childhood in conse- 
quence of the intemperance of his father. About the 
age of twelve he was rendered incurably deaf by a fall 
from the roof of a house. He became an inmate of the 
poor-house, where he manifested such an earnest desire 


to improve his mind that some persons procured for 
him admission to a college in Islington. As tutor to the 
children of Mr. Grove, he travelled in Russia, Arme- 
nia, and Persia in 1829-32. About 1833 he was engaged 
by Charles Knight to write for the “ Penny Magazine.” 
He edited “The Pictorial Bible” published by Charles 
Knight, (1838,) and produced numerous valuable and 
successful works, among which are ‘The Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature,” (4 vols., 1845-50,) “The Lost 
Senses—Deafness and Blindness,” which contains an 
autobiography, and “ Daily Bible Illustrations,” (7 vols., 
1849-53.) He was married about 1833. He died at 
Cannstadt, Wiirtemberg, in 1854. 

See J. E. Ryranp, “Memoirs of John Kitto,” 1856; “ Brief 


Biographies,’ by SAMUEL SmiLEs; “North British Review’? for 
February, 1847. 


Kiuperli. See K6Opritt. 

Kjoping or Kjoeping, ché’ping, (NIKoLAUS Mar- 
SON,) a Swedish traveller, born in 1630. In 1648 he 
sailed to the East Indies, and afterwards visited Persia, 
Farther India, Arabia, and Egypt. An account of his 
travels was published after his death. Died in 1667. 

Klapka, klép’k6h, (General GrorGE,) born at Te- 
mesvar, in Hungary, in 1820. He became a cadet in 
an artillery regiment about 1838, and lieutenant-colonel 
in 1847. In 1848 he joined the Hungarian revolutionists, 
and greatly distinguished himself by his daring courage 
and his ability as a commander. He soon after received 
a general’s commission and was appointed secretary of 
war. In 1849, while defending the fortress of Comorn, 
he made a sally at midnight, totally routed the Austrian 
army, and took several pieces of artillery. He forced 
his enemies to evacuate Raab, and cut off their commu- 
nication with Austria. A few days after he received the 
information that the Hungarian army in the South had 
surrendered to the Austrians, and also a command from 
Gorgey to yield up the fortress of Comorn, This man- 
date General Klapka refused to obey; but two months 
later, having obtained honourable terms from Haynau 
for himself and troops, he capitulated, in October, 1849. 
He then went to London, and afterwards to Geneva. 
He wrote “Memoirs of the War of Independence in 
Hungary,” (2 vols., 1850,) and a work upon the war in 
the East and the siege of Sebastopol, (1855.) 

Klaproth, klap’rdt, sometimes Anglicised in pronun- 
ciation as klap’réth, (HEINRICH JULIUS,) an eminent 
German Orientalist and traveller, born at Berlin, October 
II, 1783, was ason of Martin H. Klaproth, noticed below. 
Atan early age he acquired, without a teacher, consid- 
erable knowledge of the Chinese language, and in 1802 
founded the “ Asiatisches Magazin” at Weimar. On the 
recommendation of Count Potocki, he was invited in 1805 
to Saint Petersburg, where he was made adjunct for the 
Oriental languages and literature at the Academy of 
Sciences. In the capacity of interpreter to the Russian 
embassy to China, he travelled through Siberia as far as 
Irkootsk in 1805, and collected valuable books and docu- 
ments, which he used in the composition of his ‘ Asia 
Polyglotta.” In 1807 he was sent by the Russian govern- 
ment on a scientific expedition to the Caucasus, and on 
his return, in 1809, was appointed aulic councillor, and 
received a title of nobility and other distinctions. He 
resigned his offices in Russia in 1812. In 1816, through 
the influence of William von Humboldt, Klaproth re- 
ceived from the King of Prussia the honorary title of 
professor of Oriental languages and literature at Berlin, 
together with a large pension, and permission to reside 
in Paris. Among his numerous works we may mention 
“Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia,” (2 vols., 1812— 
14,) ‘‘Geographical and Historical Description of the 
Eastern Caucasus,” (1814,) ‘‘ Historical Pictures of Asia 
from the Monarchy of Cyrus to the Present Time,” 
(1824,) “Asia Polyglotta,” or a classification of Orien- 
tal nations according to their languages, (1829,) and 
“On the Origin of Paper Money in China.” Besides 
these productions, which enjoy the highest reputation 
throughout Europe, he published a number of excellent 
maps and geographical treatises, and wrote valuable 
articles for the “Biographie Universelle.” Died in 
Paris in 1835. Klaproth was one of the greatest linguists 
of his time. His sagacity, judgment, and memory were 
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extraordinary. ‘Since Klaproth’s death,” says the “ En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica,” “ his fame has continued to rise. 
His merits as a philologer are very great ; but his merits 
as a linguist are greater still... . . His memory, both for 
comprehensiveness and accuracy, was unrivalled.” 

See Lanpresse, “‘ Notice historique et littéraire sur Klaproth;”’ 
Fiscner, ‘* Denkschrift auf Klaproth,”’ Berlin; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;”” ‘“* Monthly Review’’ for October, 1814. 

Klaproth, (Martin HEInrRICH,) an eminent German 
analytical chemist and mineralogist, born at Wernigerode, 
in Prussian Saxony, in December, 1743. He served an 
apprenticeship as an apothecary, and about 1768 went to 
Berlin, where he studied chemistry. Having gained dis- 
tinction by the analysis of mineral substances and by 
discoveries in chemistry, he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Berlin in 1788, and a foreign associate of the 
French Institute. He discovered the metals Uranium 
and Titanium, and the earth Zirconia. He published the 
results of his researches and experiments in his ‘ Con- 
tributions to the Chemical Knowledge of Mineral Bodies,” 
(5 vols., 1796-1810.) About 1809 he became professor 
of chemistry in Berlin., Died in Berlin in 1817. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;”? Kopp, ‘Geschichte der Chemie.” 


Klass, kl4s, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) a German Jand- 
scape-painter, born at Dresden in 1752; died in 1827. 

Klass, (KARL CHRISTIAN,) a historical painter, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Dresden in 1747. 
Died in 1793. 

Klauber, kléw’ber, (IGNAZ SEBASTIAN,) a German 
engraver, was born in Augsburg in 1754. He was 
invited to Saint Petersburg by the empress Catherine, 
who appointed him professor in the Imperial Academy 
of Fine Arts. Died about 1820. Among his engravings 
is a portrait of the empress Catherine. 

Klauber, (JosePH,) an engraver, born at Augsburg 
in 1710, was an uncle of the preceding. Died in 1768. 

Klaus, a surname of NICOLAS VON DER FLUE. See 
FLUE, DE. 

Kleander or Kleandros. See CLEANDER. 

Kleanthes. See CLEANTHES. 

Klearchus. See CLEARCHUS. 

Kle’ber, [Fr. Kiéper, kla’bair’,| (JEAN BAPTISTE,) 
a celebrated French general, born at Strasburg in 1754. 
Having studied at the military school of Munich, he 
returned to France in 1788, and soon attained the rank 
of adjutant-major. For his gallant conduct at the siege 
of Mayence, in 1793, he was made general of brigade. 
He subsequently gained several advantages over the 
Vendeans; but his generous treatment of the prisoners 
called down upon him the censures of the committee of 
safety. He was removed to the army of the North, in 
which, as general of division, he served under Jourdan. 
He gained distinguished laurels in 1794 at the battle 
of Fleurus, where he commanded the left wing of the 
French army. He soon after captured Mons and the 
fortress of Maestricht. In 1797, displeased with the 
Directory, he retired to a country-seat near Paris; but 
he left this retreat at the request of Bonaparte, whom he 
accompanied in 1798 to Egypt. He was severely wounded 
at the siege of Alexandria, of which city he was appointed 
governor. The following winter he marched into Syria 
at the head of the French vanguard, reduced El Arish, 
Gaza, and Jaffa, and gained in April, 1799, the decisive 
victory of Mount Tabor. On his return to Egypt he 
added to his already brilliant reputation at the battle of 
Aboukir. In August, 1799, he was made commander- 
in-chief by Bonaparte, who returned to France. Though 
Kleber was very popular, this event caused general dis- 
satisfaction in the army. The soldiers were greatly re- 
duced innumbers, and provisions were scarce. The grand 
vizier, with over 40,000 men and several English officers 
having captured the important fortress of E] Arish, was 
marching against the French. For these reasons Kleber 
formed a treaty with the Turks and the English admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith, by which, upon the surrender of all 
the fortresses in his possession except three, he was to 
receive from the Turks a large amount of gold and per- 
mission to return peaceably to France. He accordingly 
delivered up several strongholds, and was preparing to 
sail from Egypt, when he was informed by Admiral Keith 
that the English government, on the ground that Smith 


was not vested with full authority, would not consent 
that the French should leave the country except as pris- 
oners of war. This infraction of the treaty thoroughly 
aroused the French general. He attacked the Turks, 
gained over them the brilliant and decisive victory of 
Heliopolis, drove their army from Cairo, and within a 
month regained every position which he had previously 
abandoned. He then turned his attention to the im- 
provement of his conquests. He distributed Jand among 
his troops, formed several companies of native soldiers, 
and was using practicable and efficient means to render 
Egypt a valuable colony of France, when he was assassin- 
ated in June, 1800, by a Mohammedan fanatic. Kleber 
stands as one of the very first of the many distinguished 
generals of that period. To his great intellectual powers 
were joined the generosity of a lofty mind and the hatred 
of avarice and cruelty. “Kleber,” said Napoleon at 
Saint Helena, “was an irreparable loss to France and to 
me. He was a man of the brightest talents and of the 
greatest bravery. Of all the generals I have had under 
me, Desaix and Kleber possessed the greatest talents.” 

See Cousin b’Avatton, ‘‘ Histoire des Généraux Desaix et 
Kléber,”? 1802; Lusert pE Heéricourt, ‘* Vie du Général Kléber,”’ 
1800; Txurers, “ History of the French Revolution ;” E. Barrots, 
‘Notice sur le Général Kléber,’”? 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Kleeman, kla’m4n, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH KARL,) 
a German naturalist and painter of insects, etc., was 
born near Nuremberg in 1735. He wrote several works 
on entomolo Died in 1789. 

Klefeker, kla’/feh-ker, (JOHANN,) a German writer, 
born in Hamburg in 1698; died in 1775. 

Klein, klin, (BERNHARD,) a German composer, born 
at Cologne in 1794. Among his principal works are the 
oratorios of “ Job” and “ David,” and an opera entitled 
“Dido.” Died in 1832. 

See Féris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Klein, klan, (DoMINIQUE LouIS ANTOINE,) a French 
general, born at Blamont in 1761 ; died in 1845. 

Klein, (Ernst FERDINAND,) a learned jurist, born 
at Breslau in 1743, became privy councillor at Berlin. 
He wrote “Principles of German and Prussian Penal 
Law,” (1795,) “System of Prussian Civil Law,” (1830,) 
and other legal works. Died in 1810. 

See his Autobiography, ‘“ E. F. Klein’s Selbstbiographie,”’ 1810. 


Klein, (Jakos THEOopoR,) a celebrated writer on 
natural history, born at Koénigsberg in 1685. He was 
a member of the Academy of Sciences of Saint Peters- 
burg and of the Royal Society of London, Linnzus 
gave the name of Kleinia to a new plant in honour of 
this naturalist. The works of Klein are regarded as 
valuable contributions to science. Died in 1759. 

See CuristTIAN SENDEL, ‘‘ Lobrede auf Herrn J. T. Klein,” 2759; 
Hirscuine, ‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;’’ ‘“ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Klein, (JoHANN ADAM,) a distinguished German 
painter of landscapes and animals, and a skilful engraver, 
was born at Nuremberg in 1792. He visited Rome 
about 1820. 

See NaGcter, “Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Kleinarts. See CLENARD. 

Kleinau, kli/ndw, (JoHANN,) Baron von Janowitz, 
an Austrian general, born in Bohemia about 1760. He 
commanded a corps at Wagram, and rendered important 
services at Leipsic, 1813. Died in 1819. 

Kleist, von, fon klist, (EWALD CHRISTIAN,) a popu- 
lar German poet, was born near Koslin, in Pomerania, 
in 1715. He studied at K6nigsberg, and afterwards 
entered the Danish army. In 1740 he left Copenhagen, 
and received a commission in the service of Frederick 
the Great. He greatly distinguished himself at the battle 
of Kunnersdorf in 1759, where he was mortally wounded. 
His most celebrated work is a poem entitled “Spring,” 
(“Der Friihling,” 1749.) Besides this, he wrote several 
hymns and idyls, a series of essays, and a treatise on 
military tactics. 

See Loncrettow, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’? F. Nicoat, 
“Ehrengedichtniss E. C. von Kleist’s,” 1759; GERvINus, “ Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Dichtung,’’ 1853. 

Kleist, von, (HEINRICH,) a German poet and novel- 
ist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1776. He fought 
in the Prussian army against France. In 1808 he was 
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associated with Adam Miiller in the publication of the 
“Pheebus.” <A victim of hypochondria, he committed 
suicide in 1811. Gervinus places him above all the dra- 
matic poets of his time. His works include dramas, lyric 
poems, novels, and tales, among which are the tragedies 
entitled “The Prince of Homburg” and “The Battle of 
Hermann,” (1809,) and “ Michael Kohlhaas,” a tale. 

See BiLow, ‘Heinrich von Kleist’s Leben und Briefe,”’ 1848; 
Gervinus, ‘‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung,”’ 4th edition, 1853 ; 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for June, 1828; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1860. 

Kleist von Nolendorf, klist fon nol/len-dorf’, 
(EmMiL FRtepRICH,) Count, a Prussian commander, 
born at Berlin in 1762. He served with distinction in 
the Russian campaign of 1812, and at the battle of Baut- 
zen, after which, as Prussian plenipotentiary, he concluded 
the truce. After the battle of Dresden and the retreat 
of the allies, he gained a signal victory over Vandamme 
at Nollendorf, (August, 1813.) He was created a feld- 
marshal in 1821, having previously received the order of 
the Black Eagle and been made commander-general of 
Saxony. Died in 1823. 

Kleisthenes. See CLISfHENES. 

Kleitarchos. See CLITARCHUS. 

Kleitomachos. See CLITOMACHUS. 

Kleitos. See Ciirus. 

Klemm, klém, (FrizpricH Gusrav,) a German J/it- 
térateur, born at Chemnitz in 1802. He published a 
“ History of Bavaria,” (3 vols., 1828,) a “Manual of 
German Archeology,” (1835,) a “General History of 
Human Civilization,” (10 vols., 1843-50,) and other 
works. 

Klengel, kléng’el, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German 
painter and engraver, born near Dresden in 1751. 
Among his best pictures are an “Italian Landscape at 
Twilight,” and “The Wheat Harvest.” Died in 1824. 

Klenze, klént’seh, (CLEMENS AuGUSsT KARL,) a Ger- 
man jurist, a brother of the following, was born near 
Hildesheim in 1795. He wrote a “ Manual of Common 
Penal Law,” (1833,) and other works. Died in 1838. 

Klenze, von, fon klént’seh, (LEo,) an eminent Ger- 
man architect, born at Hildesheim in 1784. He studied 
at Brunswick and at Berlin, and afterwards in France, 
England, and Italy. In 1813 he went to Munich, where 
he was patronized by the crown-prince Ludwig, and two 

ears later was appointed court architect to the King of 
Marat In 1833 he was ennobled. Among the most 
important of his designs are the Glyptothek, a building 
to receive statuary and gems, completed in 1830; the 
Odeon and the Pinakothek (picture-gallery) at Munich, 
completed in 1837; and the Walhalla, or hall of heroes, 
a magnificent marble edifice near Ratisbon, finished in 
1839. This building, the exterior of which resembles the 
Parthenon, is one of the most remarkable monuments 
erected in modern times. Klenze, in his designs for 
buildings, displays an uncommon knowledge of the 
various styles of architecture; though he regards the 
Grecian models as superior to all others. He also 
erected at Saint Petersburg, under the auspices of the 
emperor Nicholas, the Imperial Palace (completed in 
1851) and the Imperial Museum. Klenze published, 
among other works, an “ Essay on the Restoration of 
the Tuscan Temples,” “The Walhalla in its Artistic and 
Technical Relations,” and several collections of Grecian 
designs. He was likewise skilled in painting, and pro- 
duced several landscapes and architectural pieces. Died 
in 1864. 

See R. WircMann, “Ritter L. von Klenze und unsere Kunst,” 
1839; NaGter, “Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’? Forrout, “De l’Art en Allemagne,”’ tome i. 

Kleobulos. See CLEOBULUS. 

Kleombrotos. See CLEOMBROTUS. 

Kleomedes. See CLEOMEDES. 

Kleomenes. See CLEOMENES. 

Kleon. See CLEON. 

Kleopatra. See CLEOPATRA. 

Kleophon. See CLEOPHON. 

Kleostratos. See CLEOSTRATUS. 

Klerck, klérk, (HENDRIK,) an artist and poet, born 
in Brussels about 1570. Among his paintings are ‘‘The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” and “The Martyrdom of 
Saint Andrew.” 


Kletten, klet’ten, (GrorG ERNsrt,) a German medical 
writer, born near Wiirzburg in 1759; died in 1827. 

Klettenberg, klet’ten-béro’, (SUSANNE CATHERINE,) 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1723, was an intimate 
friend of Goethe’s mother, and has been celebrated by 
the poet in his * Wilhelm Meister,” under the name uf 
“the Beautiful Soul.” She wrote a number of religious 
essays and hymns. Died in 1774. 

Kleuker, kloi’/ker, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
scholar, born at Osterode in 1749: He became in 1798 
professor of theology at Kiel, where he died in 1827. 
He translated the “* Zend Avesta” of Zoroaster from the 
Persian, (1776,) and wrote a treatise “On the Religious 
System of the Brahmins,” (1797.) 


See Ratyen, ‘tJ. F. Kleuker und Briefe seiner Freunde,”’ etc., 
1842. 


Klicpera, klits’péh-ra, ? (WENCESLAUS,) a Bohemian 
dramatist, born at Chlumec in 1792; died in 1859. 

Klimrath, klan‘rat’, (HENRI,) a French jurist, born 
at Strasbourg in 1807; died in 1837. 

Klingemann, kling’eh-man’, (ERNST AUGUST FRIED- 
RICH,) a German dramatic poet, and director of the court 
theatre at Brunswick, where he was born in 1777. Among 
his best works are “Luther,” “Henry the Lion,” and 
“German Fidelity,” (“ Deutsche Treue.”) Died in 1831. 

See “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for November, 1827. 

Klingenstierna, kling’en-shér’na, (SAMUEL,) an 
eminent Swedish philosopher and mathematician, born 
near Linkoping about 1690, was educated at Upsal. 
Having visited Germany, he became the friend and dis- 
ciple of the celebrated Wolf. Upon his return to Swe- 
den, in 1730, he was appointed professor of mathematics, 
and was subsequently chosen tutor to the crown-prince, 
(Gustavus III.) He performed the duties of this office 
with great ability, receiving as a reward the order of the 
Polar Star and the title of councillor of state. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and of Upsal. 
Klingenstierna wrote a work on refracting telescopes, 
which obtained the prize offered by the Academy of 
Sciences of Saint Petersburg, a treatise on the height of 
the atmosphere, (1732,) and various other productions. 
Died at Stockholm in 1785. 

See Martin Srroemer, ‘‘Aminnelse-Tal 6fver S. Klingen- 
stierna,’’ 1785; ADELUNG and JécHER, ‘‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten- 
Lexikon.” 

Klinger, kling’er, (FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN,) a Ger- 
man /¢tévateur, orn at Frankfort-on-the-Main in Febru- 
ary, 1753. Having visited Russia i 1780, he became 
reader to the grand duke Paul, whom he accompanied 
on his travels. In 1811 he was created lieutenant-general. 
He published poems, dramas, and romances. Died at 
Saint Petersburg in 1831. His drama entitled “ Stormand 
Stress, or Impulse,” (Sturm und Drang,” 1775,) hada 
great success, and gave a name toa period of German 
literature, (“Die Sturm-und-Drang Periode,”) which, 
says Gervinus, “was an epoch of the revolt of nature 
against civilization, of simplicity against conventionality, 
of youth against age, of the heart against reason,” etc. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Klingsor von Ungerland, kling’sor fon ddng’er- 
lant’, a German minnesinger and astrologer of the thir- 
teenth century, supposed by some writers to have been 
the author of the famous ‘“ Nibelungen-Lied,” while 
others regard him as a fabulous personage. 

Klingstadt, Klingstaedt, or Klingstet, kling’stét, 
(CLAUDIUS GUSTAV,) a miniature-painter in the suite 
of the regent Duke of Orléans, born at Riga in 1657; 
died at Paris in 1734. 

Klio. See Ciio. 

Klocker, klok’/ker, or Kloker, klo’ker, (Davip,) a 
portrait and historical painter, born at Hamburg in 1629. 
In early life he went as secretary of legation to Sweden, 
where he was appointed to give lessons in drawing to 
Queen Christina. He was afterwards liberally patron- 
ized by Charles X. Died at Stockholm in 1698. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Kloosterman. See CLosrerMAN, (JOHANN.) 

Klopstock, klop’stok, (FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB,) a 
celebrated German poet, born at Quedlinburg, July 2, 
1724. He early cherished the ambition of writing an epic 
poem. About 1746 he went to Jena to study theology, 
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and in 1747 removed to Leipsic. He produced in 
1748 the first three cantos of his “Messiah,” which 
had immense success and opened a new era in German 
poetry. In1749 he was employed as tutor in a family 
at Langensalza. He removed in 1751 to Copenhagen, 
at the invitation of the king, Frederick V., who gave 
him a pension of four hundred thalers that he might 
have leisure to complete his great poem. In 1754 he 
married Margaret (Meta) Moiler, an accomplished and 
literary woman, whom he has commemorated in odes 
and elegies under the name of ‘Cidli.” He remained 
twenty years at Copenhagen, where he was patronized 
by Count Bernstorff and Count Moltke. In 1755 he pub- 
lished five more cantos of the “ Messiah.” He cherished 
the idea that he hada great poetical mission. ‘This 
idea of an epic priesthood,” says Taillandier, “ gradually 
became a reality. He transferred to his poem the events 
of his life; he regulated his life by the inspirations of 
his poem.” “ By his character and conduct,” says Goethe 
in his Autobiography, ‘ Klopstock had succeeded in 
creating attention and respect for himself and other men 
of talent... . At this time Klopstock came forward 
and offered his ‘Learned Republic’ for subscriptions. 
Although the later cantos of the ‘Messiah’ could not 
have the effect of the earlier, partly on account of their 
contents, partly on account of their mode of treating the 
subject, which came pure and innocent into a pure and 
innocent time, the esteem for the poet remained un- 
changed.” The same writer remarks, ‘On the whole, 
one might have taken him for a diplomatist. He carried 
himself with the self-conscious dignity of a person who 
has a great moral mission to fulfil.” 

In 1758 he was greatly afflicted by the death of his 
wife. He settled at Hamburg in 1771, and published 
in 1773 the last cantos of his ‘‘ Messiah.” The general 
sentiment of his contemporaries in relation to this poem 
is thus expressed by Madame de Staél, in her “ Tableau 
de Allemagne :” ‘‘ When the reader commences this 
poem, he receives an impression like that of a person 
entering a grand cathedral filled with the music of an 
organ.” His admirers compared him to Homer and 
Milton; but more sober critics censure his sentimen- 
tality, monotony, and lack of action. Although his 
** Messiah” is seldom read at the present time, all the 
German schools unite in the expression of honour and 
gratitude to the author for the impulse which he gave 
to the national literature. The finest qualities of his 
genius are displayed in his odes, some of which are con- 
sidered as classic models of the noble and the graceful. 
He also wrote a number of sacred dramas, among which 
is “The Death of Adam.” About 1792 he married a 
widow named Von Winthem. He died at Hamburg in 
March, 1803. 

See Heinricu Do6rine, “ F. G. Klopstock’s Biographie,”’ 1853; 
Cramer, “ Klopstock er und tiber ihn,” 5 vols., 1780-93; Muss 
Bencer, ‘‘ Klopstock and his Friends,” 1814; H. D6ninG, ‘‘ Klop- 
stock’s Leben,” 1825; JoHANN G. Gruber, ‘‘ Klopstocks Leben,”’ 
1832; Bon Joseru Dacier, “‘Eloge de Klopstock,’’ Paris, 1805; 
F. L, Mourxg, “Ara D. M. F.G. Klopstock,’’ Altona, 1818; Lone- 
FELLOW, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” “‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” for January, 1843; Gervinus, “Geschichte der Deutschen 
Dichtung ;” ALEXANDER ‘TOLHAUSEN, “ Klopstock, Lessing, and 


Wieland: Treatise on German Literature,”” London, 1848; “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 


Klose, klés, (F. J.,) an English musical composer and 
skilful pianist, was born in London; died in 1830. 

Klotz, klots, {[Lat. Kior/zius,] (CuristiaN ADOL- 
PHUS,) a learned German critic and poet, born at Bischofs- 
werda, near Dresden, in 1738. He studied at Leipsic 
and Jena, and in 1762 became professor of philosophy 
at Gottingen. He was appointed by the King of Prussia 
professor of rhetoric at Halle in 176s, with the title of 
aulic councillor. He wrote numerous commentaries and 
short treatises, among which are “ Ridicula Literaria,” 
(1762,) “Acta Literaria,” (7 vols., 1764-73,) and “ Lec- 
tiones Venusine,” (1771.) Died in 1771. 

See C. Hausen, ** Leben und Charakter C. A. Klotzens,”’ 
C. G. von Murr, ‘‘Denkmal zur Ehre des Herrn Klotz,” 
MANnGELsporgr, “f Vita et Memoria Klotzii,” 1772, ; 

Klotz, (MArruHtas,) a German painter of portraits 
and landscapes, born at Strasburg in 1748; died in r82r. 
His three sons, CASPAR, SIMON, and JOSEPH, acquired 
distinction in the same departments of painting, 


17723 
1772; 
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Klotz, (REINHOLD,) a German critic and scholar, born 
at Stollberg in 1807, succeeded Hermann as professor of 
philology at Leipsic in 1849. He published editions of 
Terence, of the ‘‘ Phoenissze” and ‘* Medea” of Euripides, 
and other works. 

Klotz, (Simon,) a German painter of history and 
landscapes, born at Mannheim in 1777, was a son of 
Matthias, noticed.above. Died in 1825. 

Klotzius. See Kiorz, (CHRISTIAN ADOLPHUS.) 

Klotzius, klot’se-ts, (S1EPHEN,) a German theolo- 
gian, born at Lippstadt in 1606; died in 1668. 

Kliiber or Klueber, klii’/ber, (JoHANN Lupwic,) a 
German jurist and writer of high reputation, was born 
near Fulda in 1762. He became professor of law at 
Heidelberg in 1807, soon after which date he was coun- 
cillor of state at Carlsruhe. In 1817 his friend Prince 
Hardenberg procured for him a high office in the min- 
istry of foreign affairs at Berlin. He acquired distinc- 
tion by a history of the Congress of Vienna, ‘* Acten des 
Wiener Congresses in den Jahren 1814 und 1815,” (9 
vols., 1815-35,) and other works. Died in 1837. 

See Morsrapt, ‘‘ Kliibers Leben,” prefixed to KLiprr’s *‘ OF 
fentliches Recht des Deutschen Bundes,”’ 1840; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Klueber. See KLUBER. 

Kluegel. See KLUGEL. 

Kugel, klii’gel, (Gzorc Stmon,) a German mathema- 
tician, born at Hamburg in 1739. He became in 1766 
professor of mathematics at Helmstedt. Among his 
principal works is “Elements of Astronomy,” (1819.) 
Died in 1812. 

K_luit, kloit, (ADRIAAN,) a Dutch historical writer, born 
at Dort in 1735. In 1779 he was appointed professor 
of the archzeology of Holland and of diplomatic history 
at Leyden. Among his works are a “History of the 
Political Administration of Holland” until 1795, (5 vols., 
1802-05,) and the ‘* Political Economy of Holland.” Died 
in 1807. 

Kluk, klook, (CHRISTOPHER,) a Polish naturalist, 
born in Podlachia in 1739,,publishedsa “ Dictionary of 
Plants,” (3 vols. 1786-88.) Died in 1796. 

Klupfel, klo0p’fel, (EMMANUEL CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man, born in Saxe-Gotha, became, in 1764, editor of the 
well-known “Almanach de Gotha.” Died in 1776. 

Klyn or Klijn, klin, (HENDRIK HERMAN,) a Dutch 
poet, born at Amsterdam in 1773, wrote a poem on 
Astronomy, (1809,) and other works. 

Klytemnestra. See CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Kmety, kma’tee, (GkoRGE,) GENERAL, the son of a 
Protestant minister, was born in the county of Gomor, 
in Hungary, in 1810. He entered the Austrian army, 
in which he obtained a commission. In 1848 he joined 
the Hungarian army which fought against the Austrians, 
and signalized his bravery on several occasions. After 
the surrender of Gorgey, he embraced the Moslem faith, 
and enlisted in the Turkish service, with the title of 
Ismael Pasha. He distinguished himself as a general in 
the Crimean war, particularly in a battle with the Rus- 
sians before Kars. Died in 1865. 

Knapp, knap or k’n4p, (ALBRECHT,) a German divine, 
born in the duchy of Wiirtemberg in 1798, has published 
several collections of hymns and sacred poems, which 
are highly esteemed. 

Knapp, (GrorG CHRISTIAN,) a German theologian, 
born at Halle in 1753. He was professor of theology at 
Halle about fifty years, and was’ distinguished in sacred 
criticism. He was moderately orthodox, endeavouring 
to reconcile revelation with the demands of reason. He 
published ‘Lectures on Christian Theology,” (2 vols., 
1827,) and other works. Died at Halle in 1825. 


See A. H. Niemeyer, ‘‘ Epicedien dem Andenken G. C. Knapp’s,”” 
etc., 1825. 


Knapp, (JOHANN,) a German painter of flowers and 
animals, was born in Vienna in 1778; died in 1833. 

Knapp, nap, (SAMUEL LoRENzo,) a miscellaneous 
writer, born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1784. 
Among his principal works are “ Biographical Sketches 
of Eminent Lawyers, Statesmen, and Men of Letters,” 
“Travels in North America, by Ali Bey,” “ Lectures 
on American Literature,” and ‘American Biography.” 
Died in 1838, 
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Knapton, nap’ton, (GEoRGE,) an English portrait- 
painter, born in London in 1698, painted in crayons, 
Died in 1788. 

Knaust, knowst or k’néwst, (HEINRICH,) a German 
poet, born in 1541; died in 1577. : 

See LONGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Knaut, knéwt or k’néwt, (CHRISTIAN,) a German 
botanist, born at Halle in 1654; died in 1716. 

Knaut, (CHRISroPH,) a botanical writer, father of the 
preceding, was born at Halle in 1638; died in 1694. 

Knauth, knéwt, (CHRISTIAN,).a German historian, 
born at Gorlitz in 1706; died in 1784. 

Knebel, kna’bel, (EMMANUEL ‘THEOPHILUS,) a Ger- 
man medical writer, born at Gorlitz in 1772 ; died in 1809. 

Knebel, von, fon kna/bel, (KARL Lupwic,) a Ger- 
man éftérateur, born at Wallerstein, in Franconia, in 
1744. He published an excellent translation of the 
Elegies of Propertius (1798) and the “De Rerum 
Natura” of Lucretius, (1821 and 1831.) His interesting 
“ Correspondence with Goethe” came out after Knebel’s 
death, which took place in 1834. He was intimate with 
Mendelssohn, Gleim, Jacobi, and other eminent writers. 

See T. Munprt, ‘‘ Knebels Leben,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Literarischer 
Nachlass,”” 1835-40; ScHwarz, “Zur Erinnerung an K. L. von 
Knebel: Rede au seinem Grabe gesprochen,”’ 1834; LONGFELLOw, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’”’ “ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for 
January, 1838. 

Kneller, nel’ler, [Ger. pron. knel/ler,] (GoDFREY,) 
a celebrated portrait-painter, was born at Lubeck in 
1648. He commenced his studies under Rembrandt, 
and pursued them in Italy. He afterwards went to Eng- 
land, where he was successively court painter to Charles 
IL., James II., William III., Queen Anne, and George I. 
The last-named created him a baronet. Kneller was also 
made a knight of the Roman empire by the emperor 
Leopold. In addition to the distinguished personages 
of the English court, he painted portraits of Louis XLV. 
and Peter the Great. Died about 1723. 

See W. A. ACKERMANN, “ Der Portraitmaler Sir Godefrey Kneller 
= Verhaltniss zur Kunstbildung seiner Zeit dargestellt,’? Lubeck, 
1845. 

Kniazhnin, kne-4zh/nin, written also Kniaschnin 
and Kniajnin, (YAKOF BoRISSOVITCH,) a Russian poet 
and dramatist, was born at Pskov in 1742. Among his 
principal works are the tragedies of “ Dido” and *‘ Sapho- 
nisba,” and a number of odes, songs, and fables. At the 
request of the empress Catherine, he translated from 
the Italian “ La Clemenza di Tito” of Metastasio. Died 
in 1791. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Princess Daschkoff,”’ 1840. 

Kniaziewicz, kne-azh’ya-vitch,? (KARL,) a Polish 
general, born in 1762. He fought bravely, though un- 
successfully, in the defence of his country in 1794, and 
afterwards entered the French army and distinguished 
himself in the Italian campaign of 1798. He was made 
a commander of the legion of honour in 1804. Died in 
1842. 

See L. Cuopzxo, ‘‘ La Pologne illustrée,’’ 1840. 

Kniaznin, kne-azh’nin, ? (FRANCIS DIoNystIus,) a 
Polish poet, born in the government of Vitepsk in 1750, 
became teacher in the Jesuits’ College at Warsaw, and 
was afterwards secretary to Prince Adam Czartoryski. 
He was the author of lyric poems, and published various 
translations of ancient poets into Polish. Died in 1807. 

Knibb, nib, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English Baptist mis- 
sionary, noted for his courageous opposition to slavery 
in Jamaica, was born at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, 
about 1800. He laboured zealously to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves; and by his representations to 
the people of England he aided not a little in the negro 
emancipation of Jamaica, as well as in the subsequent 
abolition of the apprentice system. He made a powerful 
anti-slavery speech at Exeter Hallin 1840. Died in 1845. 

See Jas. Hopsy, ‘‘ Memoir of Wm. Knibb,” 1839; J. H. Hinron, 
* Memoirs of Wm. Kuibb,”’ 1847. 

Knicanin, kne-k4-neen’, ? (STEPHAN PRYROVITCH,) a 
Servian general, born in 1808, distinguished himself in 
the revolution of 1848, and in 1852 was made a general 
and senator. Died in 1855. 

Knickerbocker, (DirEpRICH.) See IRVING. 

Eniep, kneep, (CHRISTOPH HEINRICH,) a German 
painter, born at Hildesheim in 1748. He travelled in 
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Italy with Goethe, and worked in Naples. His drawings 
in sepia and crayons, of Italian landscapes and antiqui- 
ties, are much admired. Died in Naples in 1825. 

Knigge, von, fon knik’keh, (ADOLF FRANZ FRIED- 
RICH,) BARON, a German philosopher and writer, born 
near Hanover in 1752. He wrote, besides other works, 
“The Romance of my Life,” (“ Roman meines Lebens,”’ 
4 vols., 1781,) and “On the Art of Living with Men,” 
(“Ueber den Umgang mit Menschen,” 1788.) Died in 
1796. 

See Govexer, “ Adolf von Knigge, sein Leben und Blicke in seine 
Zeit,” 1844; ‘“‘Kurze Biographie des A. von Knigge,”? 1825. 

Knight, nit, (CHARLES,) an eminent English editor 
and author, born at Windsor in 1791. He settled in 
London about 1823, and commenced business as a pub- 
lislver. He was one of the first members of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, under whose 
auspices he published “The Penny Magazine” (1832-45) 
at his own risk, and “The Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.” Among the works which he has published 
or edited are “The Penny Cyclopzedia,” (30 vols., 1833- 
46,) “The Pictorial History of England,” (about £844,) 
and a valuable “ English Cyclopedia,” (24 vols., 1854- 
61,) which is in fact a recast of the ‘ Penny Cyclopzedia,” 
with important changes and additions. This is separated 
into divisions for biography, geography, etc. He has also 
published a number of popular works, among which are 
a “Life of Shakspere,” prefixed to his ‘ Pictorial Shak- 
spere,” (1839,) “ Knowledge is Power,” (1855,) and his 
“Popular History of England,” (1856-62.) 

See “Passages of a Working-Life,” by Cuartes KNIGHT; 
“British Quarterly Review” for July and October, 1864. 

Knight, (CORNELIA,) an English authoress, born 
about 1758, was for a time companion to the princess 
Charlotte. She resided many years in Italy. Among 
her works is ‘*Dinarbas,” (1790,) which is a sequel to 
Johnson’s * Rasselas.” Died about 1837. 

See ‘Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight,’? London, 1861 ; 
Bresste R. Parkes, ‘Twelve . Biographical Sketches,’’? London, 
1866; ‘‘London Quarterly Review” for January, 1862; ‘‘ British 
Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1862. 

Knight, (EpDWARD,) an English comic actor, born at 
Birmingham in 1774; died in 1826. 

Knight, (Gopwin,) F.R.S., an English philosopher, 
graduated at Oxford in 1742. He published an “ Attempt 
to demonstrate that all the Phenomena of Nature may. 
be explained by Attraction and Repulsion,” (1748.) Died 
in 1772. 

Knight, (Henry GALLy,) an English antiquary, 
traveller, and writer, born in 1786. He wrote poems 
and treatises on architecture. Died in 1846. 

Knight, (JAmes,) an English navigator, who in 1719 
was sent by a mercantile company with two vessels to 
search for a northwest passage and for mines of copper. 
None of this party ever returned, 

Knight, (JoHN Prescorr,) an English painter, born 
at Stafford in 1803, is the son of a noted comedian. He 
painted portraits with success. 

Knight, nit, (JONATHAN,) an American surgeon, born 
at Norwalk, Connecticut, in 1789. He became professor 
of anatomy at Yale College in 1813, and was professor 
of surgery at the same college from 1838 to 1864. Died 
in 1864. 

Knight, (RicHARD PAyNng,) an English antiquary and 
Greek scholar, born in Herefordshire in 1750. He was 
several times elected to Parliament for the boroughs of 
Leominster and Ludlow. He made a large collection 
of Greek coins, bronzes, and various works of art, valued 
at fifty thousand pounds, which he bequeathed to the 
British Museum. Among other works, he wrote “An 
Analytical Enquiry into the Principles of Taste,” (1805.) 
He contributed to the “Edinburgh Review,” and wrote 
a mediocre poem on “The Progress of Civil Society,” 
(1796,) which furnished Canning and others a subject for 
a parody in “The Anti-Jacobin.” Died in 1824. 

See “ Edinburgh Review’? for January, 1806. 

Knight, (Samur1,) an English clergyman and biogra- 
pher, born in London in 1674. He wrote the Lives of 
Erasmus (1724) and of Dr. John Colet, (1726.) He 
became chaplain to George IT. in 1730, and Archdeacon 
of Berks in 1735. Died in 1746. 
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Knight, (THoMAs ANDREW,) a distinguished vege- 
table physiologist and horticulturist, born in 1758, was a 
brother of R. P. Knight, noticed above. He succeeded 
Sir Joseph Banks as president of the British Horticul- 
tural Society. He wrote “A Treatise on the Culture 
of the Apple and Pear, and on the Manufacture of Cider 
and Perry,” (1797,) and other works. He produced new 
and valuable varieties of fruits from seeds, and made 
experiments in vegetable fecundation, in the germination 
of seeds, and in other processes of vegetable physiology. 
Died in 1838. 

Knighton or Knyghton, ni’ton, (HENRY,) a his- 
torical writer and ecclesiastic, flourished in England 
about 1380-1400. His principal works are a chronicle 
of events from the invasion of William the Conqueror, 
and a history of Richard II. a 

Kunill, nil, (Rev. RrcHarD,) an English Methodist mis- 
sionary, born in Devonshire in 1787. He was sent in 
1816 by the London Missionary Society to India, where 
he spent three years, and subsequently resided sixteen 
years in Russia, where he laboured with great zeal and 
success. Died in 1857. 

See CHartes M. Birret, “ Life of Richard Knill, with a Review 
of his Life and Character,” by J. ANGELL James, London, 1860. 

Knipperdolling, knip’per-dol/ling, (BERNHARD,) a 
German fanatic, born in Miinster, was associated with 
the principal leaders of the Anabaptist insurrection of 
1533. He was executed in 1536, with his accomplice, 
John of Leyden. 

Knipstrovius. See Knipsrrow. 

Knipstrow, knip’/stro, or Kniepstrow, kneep/stRo, 
[Lat. KNtpsrRo/vius,] (JOHANN,) a German reformer, 
born at Sandow, in Silesia, in 1497. He distinguished 
himself in a public dispute against Tetzel in 1518. In 
1539 he became professor of theology at Greifswalde, 
and in 1547 rector of the university at that place. Died 
in 1556. 

See Maver, ‘‘ Vita Knipstrovii.”” 


Knjaschnin or Knjaznin. See KNIAZHNIN. 

Knobelsdorf, kno’bels-dorf’, (HANS GEORG WEN- 
CESLAUS,) a distinguished Prussian architect, born in 
1697, was appointed by Frederick the Great superin- 
tendent of the royal buildings. Among his best works 
are the castle of Sans-Souci and the Opera-House at 
Berlin. Died in 1753. 

Knoblecher, knop’léKk-er, (N.,) a German mission- 
ary and traveller, born about 1800. In company with a 
trading-party, he ascended the White Nile in 1849-50 
to about 4° north latitude, but was unable to reach the 
source of the river. 

Knoller, von, fon knol/ler, (MARTIN,) an eminent 
historical painter, born at Steinach, in the Tyrol, in 1725, 
studied several years in Rome. Among his best works 
are the frescos painted from incidents in the life of 
Cardinal Borromeo, and a large fresco at Munich of the 
“Ascension of the Virgin.” Knoller received a patent 
of nobility from the empress Maria Theresa. He worked 
many years in Milan. Died in 1804. 

See Enrico Grausen, ‘‘ Memoria della Vita e delle Opere di M. 
Knoller,” Milan, 1838; NAGLER, ‘* Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 
_ Knolles, ndlz, (Ricnarp,) an English writer, born 
in Northamptonshire about 1545. Among his works 
are “General History of the Turks ftom the Origin of 
this Nation until the Elevation of the Ottoman Family,” 
(1610,) and a “Compendium of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew Grammar.” His “ History of the Turks” was 
praised by Dr. Johnson. Died in 1610, 

Knolles or Knowles, nélz, (Rozrrr,) a celebrated 
English general under the reign of Edward IIL, was 
born about 1317; died about 1406, ‘ 

See Froissart, ‘‘ Chronicles,” 

Knollis or Knowles, nilz, (Sir Francrs,) an English 
statesman, born in Oxfordshire about 1530. He ‘pro- 
moted the Reformation in the reign of Edward VI, On 
the accession of Elizabeth, (1558,) he was appointed 
chamberlain of the household and privy councillor. Died 
in 1596. 

See Turner, “‘ History of the Reign of Edward VI.,” ete, 

Knorr, knor, (GkorG WOoLFGANG,) a German en- 
graver, born at Nuremberg in 1705 ; died in 1761, 


rs 


Knorr von Rosenroth, knor fon ro’zen-rét’, (Curis- 
‘TIAN,) BARON, a German scholar and statesman, born 
near Liegnitz in 1636. He wrote an “ Evangelical His- 
tory,” and ‘*Kabbala Denudata,” an exposition of the 
transcendental, metaphysical, and theological doctrines 
of the Hebrews. Died in 1689. 

Knott, not, (EDWARD,) an English Jesuit and con- 
troversial writer, whose proper name was MATrHEw 
WILSON, was born in Northumberland in 1580. Among 
his principal works is ‘‘ Infidelity Unmasked,” (1652,) in 
answer to Chillingworth’s “ Religion of Protestants.” 
Died in 1656. ; 

Knowler, no’ler, ?(WILLrAM,) an English clergyman, 
born about 1700, translated part of Saint Chrysostom’s 
works. Died in 1767. 

Knowles, nolz, (JAMES Davis,) an American writer 
and Baptist clergyman, born at Providence, Rhode Island, 
in 1798. He graduated at Columbian College, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and in 1825 became pastor of a church 
in Boston. He wrote Memoirs of Roger Williams and 
of Mrs. Ann H. Judson, and was the founder of the 
“Christian Review.” Died in 1838. 

Knowles, nélz, (JAMES SHERIDAN,) a popular drama- 
tist and actor, born at Cork, in Ireland, in 1784. At 
twelve years of age he wrote his first play, and at four- 
teen produced an opera, ‘‘ The Chevalier de Grillon.” 
He visited America in 1835, where he performed on the 
stage and met with a flattering reception. Four years 
later, an annual pension of two hundred pounds was con- 
ferred upon him by the British government. Among the 
most celebrated of his numerous plays may be mentioned 
“Leo the Gipsey,” “Caius Gracchus,” (1815,) ‘‘ Vir- 
ginius,” (1820,) and “The Hunchback,” (1832.) Several 
years before his death he left the stage and became a 
Baptist preacher, Died in 1862. 

See R. H. Horne, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,” 1844; “‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1833; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for April. 1836; 
““Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for October, 1863; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Authors.”’ 

Knowles, (THOMAS,) an English clergyman and 
writer, born at Ely in 1723. He wrote “Advice to 
Young Clergymen,” ‘“ Primitive Christianity, in Defence 
of the Trinity,” and ‘Lectures for Passion Week.” 
Died in 1802. 

Knowlton, ndl’/ton, (THOMAS,) an English botanist, 
born in 1692; died in 1782. 

Knox, noks, (HENRY,) an able American general and 
statesman, born at Boston, July 25, 1750, was a book- 
seller in his youth. He married an accomplished lady 
named Lucy Fluker. He took part in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and in the beginning of the Revolution 
distinguished himself by his skill as an engineer and 
artillerist. In 1775 he was appointed commander of 
the artillery. He was raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general in 1776, and served under Washington in the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, January, 1777. He 
directed the artillery at the battle of Brandywine, Sep- 
tember, 1777, and at Monmouth, June, 1778. He also 
contributed to the defeat and capture of the British army 
at Yorktown, in October, 1781, soon after which he was 
promoted to be a major-general. Ie enjoyed ina high 
degree the esteem and confidence of General Wash- 
ington. He succeeded General Lincoln as secretary of 
war in March, 1785, before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and was appointed to the same office by President 
Washington in 1789. In politics he was a Federalist. 
He resigned his office in December, 1794, after which he 
lived in Maine. He had seven or more children. He 
died at Thomaston, Maine, in October, 1806. 

See Bancrort, ‘‘ History of the United States; ‘‘ National 
Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. ii, 

Knox, noks, (JOHN,) the greatest of the Scottish Re- 
formers, was born at Gifford, in East Lothian, in 1505. 
He was educated at the University of Saint Andrew’s, 
and in theology was a pupil of John Major or Mair, He 
was ordained a priest about 1530, soon after which a great 
change took place in his religious opinions. In 1542 
he openly renounced the Roman Catholic religion, and 
became a zealous preacher of the Protestant doctrines, 
which at that time had few adherents in Scotland. The 
storm of persecution soon began to beat against him, 
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and itis stated that Cardinal Beaton employed assassins 
to take his life. In 1547 he retired for safety to the castle 
of Saint Andrew’s, which was occupied by a party of 
Protestants who had conspired against and killed Cardi- 
nal Beaton. During the siege of this place he preached 
with great power and converted many of its inhabitants. 
The castle at length was captured by Regent Arran and 
his French allies, who carried Knox as a prisoner to 
Rouen. He was confined nineteen months in the French 
galleys, and released in 1549, after which he preached 
at Berwick and Newcastle for several years. He was 
appointed chaplain to Edward VI. about 1551, and was 
intimate with Cranmer. In 1553 he married Marjory 
Bowes. On the accession of Queen Mary, (1553,) he 
was induced by the urgent entreaties of his friends to 
retire to the continent. He visited Scotland in 1555, 
after which he passed about three years at Geneva, where 
he formed a friendship with Calvin, studied Hebrew, and 
was employed as pastor of a church. In 1558 he pub- 
lished “The First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women.” The Scotch Prot- 
estants in the mean time had increased in number, and 
the conflict between the opposing ideas had reached a 
crisis which required the inflexible resolution and un- 
flinching courage of Knox. He returned to Scotland in 
May, 1559, and became the master-spirit of the Refor- 
mation in that country, which was then ruled by Marie, 
the queen-regent, a French princess of the family of 
Guise. The Protestants raised and maintained an army 
for self-defence, and were animated by the vehement 
harangues of Knox, who thundered continually against 
the idolatry of the Romish Church. The Parliament in 
1560 renounced the authority of the pope, and adopted 
a confession of faith proposed by Knox. In 1561 the 
young queen Mary arrived in Scotland, and had with 
Knox several interviews, with no satisfactory results. 
“ At my interview with the queen,” he wrote to Cecil, 
“she showed more artifice than I ever found in a person 
so young.” At her instigation, Knox was accused of 
treason, and tried, but was acquitted, (1563.) , His first 
wife having died, he married in 1564 Margaret Stewart, 
a daughter of Lord Ochiltree. The projects and influ- 
ence of Knox were promoted by the abdication of the 
queen and the appointment of Murray as regent. But 
in his latter years he was greatly afflicted by the assas- 
sination of Murray (1570) and the confusion and disorders 
which followed that event. He died in November, 1572. 
Among the Reformers of that age, Knox was distin- 
guished for his courage and sagacity, as well as for his 
earnestness and the inflexible austerity of his principles. 
The regent Morton, in a short funeral oration, said of 
him, ‘‘ Here lies he who never feared the face of man.” 

Of Knox, Froude remarks that he was “perhaps in 
that extraordinary age its most extraordinary man, and 
whose character became the mould in which the later 
fortunes of his country were cast.” (‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,” vol. iv. chap. xviii.) In another place he says, 
“No grander figure can be found in the entire history of 
the Reformation in this island than. that of Knox... . 
The one man without whom Scotland, as the modern 
world has known it, would have had no existence. .. . 
His was the voice which taught the peasant of the 
Lothians that he was a free man, the equal in the sight of 
God with the proudest peer or prelate that had trampled 
on his forefathers. He was the one antagonist whom 
Mary Stuart could not soften nor Maitland deceive ; he 
it was that raised the poor commons of his country into 
a stern and rugged people, who might be hard, narrow, 
superstitious, and fanatical, but who nevertheless were 
men whom neither king, noble, nor priest could force 
again to submit to tyranny.” (See “ History of England,” 
vol. x. chap. xxiii. pp. 452-456 e¢ seg.) 

See McCrir, ‘‘ Life of John Knox,’’ 2 vols., 1812; BurTon, 
‘History of Scotland,” more particularly chap. xxxviii.; Ropert- 
son, ‘‘ History of Scotland ;” Froupe, “ History of England,” vols. 
v., Vil., ix., x.; Niemeyer, “Leben des J. Knox und der beiden 
Marien,’”? 1824; ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica;” ‘‘ Westminster Re- 
view” for July, 1853; CuamBers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nen Scotsmen;’’ ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1812, April, 1852, 
and July, 1853. 

Knox, noks, (JOHN,) an English benefactor, born 
about 1720, was a bookseller of London. He acquired a 
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fortune by business, and spent much time and money in 
plans to improve the condition of the poor in the High- 
lands of Scotland, which he visited sixteen times. He 
wrote a ‘‘ Systematic View of Scotland.” Died in 1790. 

Knox, (JOHN,) a native of Edinburgh, and captain 
in the English navy, wrote a historical account of the 
campaigns, naval battles, etc. in America during the 
years 1757, 1759, and 1760. Died in 1790. 

Knox, (RoBEr?,) of the British East India naval 
service, was born about 1640. In 1660 he was wrecked 
on the island of Ceylon, where he remained a captive 
twenty years. After his escape he published a “ His- 
torical Relation of the Island of Ceylon,” (1681.) Died 
about 1700. 

Knox, (VIcEsimus,) D.D., a celebrated English cler- 
gyman and author, born at Newington Green, in the 
county of Middlesex, in 1752. The title of D.D. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Pennsylvania. 
Of his numerous works may be mentioned “ Essays, 
Moral and Literary,” (1777,) ‘Personal Nobility, or 
Letters to a Young Nobleman,” ‘Christian Philoso- 
phy,” (1795,) ““On the National Importance of Classical 
Education,” and ‘Considerations on the Nature and 
Efficacy of the Lord's Supper.” As a preacher he was 
very popular. He obtained the united rectories of Rum- 
well and Ramsden Crays in Essex, and was master of 
Tunbridge School, which he conducted for many years. 
Died in 182t. 

Knox, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish poet, born about 1788. 
Among his poems are “The Lonely Hearth,” and ‘‘ Ma- 
riamne.” Died in 1825. 

Knud. See CANnure. 

Knupfer, knoop’fer, (NIKOLAUS,) a German painter 
of battles and nmrythological subjects, born at Leipsic in 
1603 ; died in 1660. 

Knut. See CANnure. 

Knutzen, knoot’sen, (MARTIN,) a German writer, and 
professor of philosophy in the University of Konigsberg, 
was born in that city in 1713; died in 1751. 

Knutzen, Knuzen, or Cnutzen, knoot’sen, (MarT- 
THIAS,) an atheist or skeptic, was born in Holstein, and 
educated at Konigsberg. He made numerous proselytes, 
who, from his doctrine that reason and conscience were 
sufficient to guide all men, have been called Conscien- 
tiarians. Died after 1674. 

Knuzen. See KNUTZEN. 

Knyphausen, knip’héw’zen, (BARON,) a German 
general, born in Alsace about 1730. He obtained in 1776 
command of an army of Hessians who were hired by 
the British ministry to fight against the Americans. He 
took part in the battle of Brandywine, September, 1777, 
and in other actions of the Revolutionary war. Died in 
Berlin in 1789. 

Kobad. See CABADES. 

. Kobell, ko’bél, (FERDINAND,) an able German land- 
scape-painter and engraver, born at Mannheim in 1740. 
He worked for some years at Munich, where he died in 
1799. His etchings are highly prized. 

Kobell, (FRANz,) a German landscape-painter, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Mannheim in 1749. Healso 
executed with his pen a large number of pictures, which 
have been greatly admired. Died in 1822. 

Kobell, (FRANz,),a German poet and mineralogist, 
a grandson of Ferdinand, noticed above, was born at 
Munich in 1803. He published several good works on 
mineralogy, and a number of popular poems. 

Kobell, ko’bél, (HENDRIXK,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Rotterdam in 1751. He painted landscapes, marine 
pieces, and naval battles with success. Died in 1782. 

Kobell, (JAN,) a skilful painter of landscapes and 
animals, born at Utrecht in 1782, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. Died in 1814. 

Kobell, (WILHELM,) an eminent German painter 
of landscapes. and battles, born at Mannheim in 1766, 
was a son of Ferdinand, noticed above. He worked at 
Munich, Died in 1853. 

Kobenzl. See CoBenz. 

Koch, von, fon kok, (CHRISTOPH WILHELM,) a 
French Protestant and historical writer, of German 
parentage, was born at Bouxviller, in Alsace, 1n 1737- 
He studied at Strasburg under Schépflin, and gained dis- 
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tinction as a lecturer on history, public law, etc. in that 
city. In 1791 he represented Bas-Rhin in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. He was imprisoned during the reign of 
terror, and became a member of the Tribunate in 1802. 
Among his important works are “ Tableau des Révolu- 
tions de l’Europe depuis le Bouleversement de |’Empire 
Romain,” (1771,) and an “Abridged History of the 
Treaties between the European Powers since the Peace 
of Westphalia,” (4 vols., 1796.) Died in 1813. 


See SCHWEIGHAUSER, ‘‘ Notice biographique de Koch.” 


Koch, (JEAN BAPTISTE FREDERIC,) a general, nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Nancy in 1782. He wrote 
“ Memoirs towards the History of the Campaign of 1814,” 
(3 vols., 1819,) and aided Jomini in his “ History of the 
Wars of the Revolution,” (5 vols., 1819-24.) Died in 1861. 

Koch, (JosEpH ANTON,) an eminent Jandscape and 
historical painter, born in the valley of Lech, near Augs- 
burg, in 1768. He studied in Rome, where he fixed his 
residence. Among his best pieces are the “ Sacrifice of 
Noah,” “ Francesca da Rimini,” and the frescos from 
Dante in the villa Massimi. He also etched twenty 
plates of Italian landscapes, which are esteemed master- 
pieces. Died at Rome in 1839. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 


Koch, (KarL HEINRICH EMANUEL,) a German natu- 
ralist, born at Weimar in 1809. He travelled in Southern 
Russia, Turkey, and the Caucasus, and published, after 
his return, his ‘ Journey through Russia to the Caucasian 
Isthmus,” (2 vols., 1842,) ‘‘ Wanderings in the East,” (3 
vols., 1846,) and a “Flora of the Levant,” (“ Beitrage zu 
einer Flora des Orientes,”’ 1848-54.) 

Koch, (WILHELM DANIEL JOSEPH,) a German phy- 
sician and botanist, born near Deux-Ponts in 1771, be- 
came, in 1824, professor of botany and medicine at Erlan- 
gen. He published a treatise ‘On European Willows,” 
(“De Salicibus Europzis,” 1818,) ‘Synopsis of the Flora 
of Germany and Switzerland,” (1835-37,) and other works 
on botany. Died in 1849. 

Koch-Sternfeld, kok stérn’félt, (JosepH Erwst,) 
a German historical writer and antiquary, born at Mit- 
tersill in 1778. Among his works are “The Kingdom 
of the Longobards in Italy,” (1839,) and ‘ Historical 
Studies on Civilization in the Alps,” (2 vols., 1852.) 

Kochanowski, ko’K4-nov/skee, (JOHN,) a Polish 
nobleman and celebrated poet, born in 1532. For his 
translations of the Psalms into Polish verse he received 
the title of “the Pindar of Poland.” His other poems 
were published at Warsaw, (1803-05.) Died in 1584, 

See BantTKowsk], “‘ History of Polish Literature.” 


Kock, (MATrHEW.) See Cock. 

Kock, de, deh kok, (CHARLES PAUL,) a French ro- 
mance-writer and dramatist, of Dutch extraction, born 
at Passy, near Paris, in 1794. His works, though pos- 
sessing little merit as literary productions, and ranking 
among the most immoral of French novels, enjoy great 
popularity both in France and other countries of Europe. 
Some French critics consider him an excellent painter 
of French manners, of Parisian roguery, rustic donhomie, 
and the absurdity of the dourgeots. 

See Qu#rarn, “La France Littéraire;”” “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” “Edinburgh Review’? for January, 1837; “ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for February, 1830, and October, 1839; ‘¢ North 
American Review” for April, 1843. 

? Kochly or Koechly, kix‘lee, (HERMANN AuGuUST 
THEODOR,) a German philologist, born at Leipsic in 
1815. He published, among other works, a valuable 
“History of the Art of War among-the Greeks,” (1852.) 

Kodde, van der, van der kod’deh, (JAN, ADRIAAN, 
and GysBeErtT,) three brothers, who lived at Warmond 
near Leyden, and founded a religious society, called Col: 
legiants, about 1620. f 

Kodhaee or Kodhai, Al, 4l ko-dha’ee, (Abdallah- 
Ibn-Abi-Bekr-Ibnul-Abbar, 4b-dal/lah jb’n 4/bee 
bék’r ib-ndol’ 4b-bar’,) often called simply: Tbnul- (or 
Ibnool-) Abbar, a celebrated Spanish Arabian author 
born at Valencia, in Spain, in the thirteenth century, 
His style is elegant, pure, and terse. Among his writings 
are two biographical works on the Arabian poets and 
authors. 


Kodros. See Coprus. 


Koeberger, koo’bérG-er, (VENCESLAUS,) a Flemish 
painter and architect, born in Antwerp about 1550. He 
studied in his native city, and afterwards at Rome, where 
he greatly distinguished himself. Among his paintings 
are the “Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” and “ Christ 
taken from the Cross and supported by Angels.” Died 
in 1634, or, according to some authorities, in 1610. 

See Descamps, ‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Koecher. See KOcuHER. 

Keechlin, kék’14n’, (DANIEL,) a French chemist and 
manufacturer of cotton, born at Miilhouse about 1780, 
was one of the firm of Nicolas Koechlin fréres. He 
greatly promoted the prosperity of Miilhouse by the 
invention of a process of adorning printed muslins with 
rich designs and brilliant colours. 

Keechlin, (Nico1as,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born at Miilhouse in 1781. He was a manufacturer of 
fine muslins (zzdiennes ) at Milhouse, and a liberal mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. Died in 1852. 

Koechly. See K6cHLy. 

Koeck, kook, (PIETER,) a Flemish painter, engraver, 
and architect, was born at Alost about 1500. He studied 
in Italy, and afterwards visited Turkey. Among his 
works are seven large and well-executed paintings to 
illustrate the manners of the Turks. He also made 
engravings of these pictures. Koeck was first painter 
to Charles V. Died in 1553. 

See Pi_K1nGTon, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Koegler. See KOcLER. 

Koehler. See KOHLER, 

Koekkoek, k60k’k00k, (BERNARD CORNELIS,) a 
Dutch landscape-painter, born at Middelburg in 1803, 
published in 1841 “ Recollections and Communications 
of a Landscape-Painter.” His works are commended 
for fidelity to nature and other merits. Died in 1858, — 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Koelcsey, (FRANCIS.) See KOLCSEY. 

Koeler. See KOHLER, 

Koelliker. See KOLLIKER. 

Koelréuter. See KOLREUTER. 

Koenig. See KOniIc. 

Koenigshoven. See KONIGSHOVEN. 

Koenigsmarck. See KONIGSMARCK. 

Koeppen. See KOppren. 

Koepstein. See Capiro, (WOLFGANG.) 

Koerner. See KORNER. 

Koerte. See KOorre. 

Koerten-Block. See BLock. 

Koes, (F.) See Kos. 

Koestlin. See KOsriin. 

Koets, koots, (RoELoF,) a Dutch portrait-painter, 
born at Zwolle in 1655. Among his works are the por- 
traits of William III. of England, and of several distin- 
guished Flemings, Germans, and Englishmen. Died in 
1725. 

sie Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 

Kofod, ko’fod, (JOHAN ANCHER,) a Danish writer, 
born near Bornholm in 1777, published several histories 
and a “Conversations-Lexicon,” (28 vols., 1816-28.) 
Died in 1829. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.’’ 

Kogler or Koegler, kéc’ler, (IGNAz,) a learned 
Jesuit, born in Bavaria in 1680, In 1715 he was sent as 
a missionary to China, where he received many marks 
of ‘distinction from the emperor Kang-Hee, (Kang-Hi.) 
He died in Pekin in 1746, 

Kohen Attar, ko’hen 4t-tar’, written also Cohen 
Atthar and Kuhan Atthar, a learned Egyptian phy- 
sician, lived about 1150, and wrote on materia medica. 

Kohl, kol, (JoHANN GkorG,) a German traveller and 
popular writer, was born at Bremen in 1808. Among his 
principal works are ‘Travels in the Interior of Russia 
and Poland,” (1841,) “Travels in Styria and the Bavarian 
Highlands,” (1842,) “Travels in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” (1844,) and “Travels in the Netherlands,” 
(1850.) He also wrote “Sketches from Nature and 
Common Life,” (2 vols., 1851.) His fine descriptive 
powers and spirited, attractive style entitle him to rank 
among the best writers of travels in recent times. 


See ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for October, 1841, and January, 
1842; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for December, 1846. 
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Kohler or Koehler, k6’ler, (JOHANN BERNHARD,) 
a German scholar, born at Lubeck in 1742. In 1781 he 
was appointed to the chair of the Greek and Oriental 
languages in the University of Konigsberg. He wrote 
“Remarks on Dion Chrysostom,” ‘Tracts on Roman 
Law,” and several other works. Died in 1802. 

Kohler, Koehler, or Koeler, (JoHANN DaviD,) a 
German author and antiquary, born near Leipsic in 
1684. In 1710 he was appointed professor of logic at 

. Altorf, and about 1725 was chosen professor of history 
at G6ttingen. His numerous works relate to history, 
bibliography, and literature. Died in 1755. 

See J. M. Gesner, ‘‘ Memoria Koehleri,” 1755; GATTERER und 
J. B. K6Guver, “J. D. Kéhlers Leben,” in the last volume of his 
“Miinzbelustigungen,’’ 22 vols., 1729-55. 

Kohler or Koehler, (JOHANN Toptas,) a German 
numismatist, born at Altorf in 1720, was a son of the 
preceding. He published a “Cabinet of Ducats,” 
(‘‘ Ducaten-Cabinet,” 2 vols., 1758-60.) Died in 1768. 

Kohlrausch, kol’/r6wsh, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH 
THEODOR,) born near Géttingen in 1780, published a 
“ History of Germany.” 

Kohne, k6/neh, (FREDERICK,) born in Prussia in 
1757, emigrated to America in 1780, and made a large 
fortune at Charleston, South Carolina. He died in 1829, 
leaving a great part of his property to the charitable 
institutions of Pennsylvania and South Carolina, for the 
benefit of the coloured as well as the white population, 

Kolb. See Kose, (PETER.) 

Kolbe, kol/beh, (KARL WILHELM,) a skilful German 
engraver and writer, born at Berlin in 1757. He etched 
numerous landscapes after his own designs, and wrote, 
among other works, a treatise ‘““On the Riches of the 
German and French Languages, and the Capacity of 
both for Poetry,” (1806.) Died in 1835. 


See his Autobiography, ‘Mein Lebenslauf und mein Wirken,”’ 
1825; NAGLEr, ‘‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.’’ 


Kolbe, (Kar_ WILHELM,) a German painter, nephew 
of the preceding, born at Berlin in 1781; died in 1853. 

Kolbe, written also Kolb, kolp, or Kolben, kol’ben, 
(PETER,) a naturalist, born at Wunsiedel, in Bavaria, 
in 1675. He passed some years in Southern Africa, 
and wrote, among other works, ‘“‘A Description of the 
Cape of Good Hope,” (1719.) His book, containing 
much yaluable information, was translated into the 
French, Dutch, and English languages. Died in 1726. 

eee G. C. OERTEL, “ Dissertatio de Vita et Meritis P. Kolbii,”’ 
1750. 

Kolben. See Kose, (PETER.) 

Kolesey, k6l’cha, (FRANCIS,) one of the greatest of 
Hungarian orators, celebrated also as a poet, critic, and 
lawyer, was born in Middle Szolnok in 1790. At an 
early age he formed a friendship with Kazinczy and Paul 
Szemere, and in 1826 was associated with the latter as 
editor of a journal entitled ‘Life and Literature.” He 
published in this periodical a number of critical essays, 
regarded as the best in the Hungarian language, the 
object of which was the improvement of the national 
literature of Hungary. He was a deputy to the Diet 
of 1832-36, where he was distinguished for his rare elo- 
quence and his unswerving course in the support of 
liberal principles. Died in 1838. His complete works, 
consisting of poems, tales, essays, and philosophical and 
miscellaneous writings, were published the same year. 

See an article on the ‘‘ Language and Literature of the Magyars,”’ 
in the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”? for September, 1828. 

Ko6ler. See KOHLER. 

Ko-let’tis or Co-let’tis, (JoANNIS,) a modern Greek 
statesman and democrat, born near Janina in 1788, was 
one of the most active promoters of the insurrection of 
1821. On the accession of King Otho he was appointed 
minister of the interior and president of the cabinet. 
He became in 1844 minister of foreign affairs, which post 
he held until his death, in 1847. 

See L. pE Lomenie, ‘‘M. Colettis, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1842. 

Kollar, kol/lar, (JAN,) a distinguished ecclesiastic, 
poet, and antiquary, born in Northern Hungary in 1793, 
He endeavoured by his writings to establish a common 
language and feeling of nationality between the various 
Slavonic races in Europe. This spirit pervades all his 
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poetry, for which he used the Bohemian language, re- 
garding his native Slovakian as deficient in dignity and 
comprehensiveness. After the revolt of the Hungarians, 
to whom he was bitterly opposed, he removed to Vienna, 
where he became professor of archaeology. Died in 1852. 
His principal poem is entitled ‘ Slawy Deera,” (“ Daugh- 
ter of Glory,” 1824.) Among his prose works are “ Treat- 
ises on the Names and Antiquities of the Slavonic 
Nation,” and “On the Literary Reciprocity between the 
Races and Dialects of the Slavonic Tribes,” (1831.) 

See Dr. J. Bowrine, ‘‘Servian Poetry; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review”? for April, 1828. 

Kolli, kol’/lee, de, (BARON,) a political adventurer, 
born in Piedmont about 1775. He made an attempt in 
1810 to release from prison the Spanish prince, (after- 
wards Ferdinand VII.,) but, his plan having been be- 
trayed, he was imprisoned four years in the castle of 
Saumur. Died about 1825. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Baron de Kolli,”” by himself; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review”’ for October, 1823. 

Kolliker or Koelliker, k6l’/le-ker, (ALBER?,) a Ger- 
man physiologist of high reputation, born about 1818. 
He gained distinction by his minute investigations with 
the microscope. Among other works, he published 
“ Manual of Human Histology,” (“‘ Handbuch der Gewe- 
belehre des Menschen,” 1852,) which has been translated 
into English by Busk and Huxley. He became professor 
of anatomy and physiology at Wiirzburg. 

Kollmann, kol/m4n, (AUGUST FRIEDRICH KaARL,) a 
German composer, born near Hanover in 1756. He was 
an organist in London, and wrote a ‘Theory of Musical 
Harmony,” (1806.) Died in 1824. 

Kollontaj or Kolontaj, kol/lon-ti’, (HuGo,) written 
also Kollontay, a Polish patriot, born in the government 
of Sandomir in 1750. He had the principal share in 
drawing up the constitution of the 3d of May, 1791, but, 
after the meeting of the confederation of Targowitza, was 
forced to leave the country. He was afterwards impris- 
oned for a time at Olmiitz by the Austrians. He was the 
author of several able political treatises. Died in 1812. 


Kolmar. See CoLMAR. 
K6ln. See Corn. 


Kol-o-ko-tro/nis or Colocotronis, (THEODORE,) 
a modern Greek patriot, born in Messenia in 1770. He 
distinguished himself in.many engagements with the 
Turks, and rose to be commander-in-chief of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in 1823. In 1835 he was made a councillor 
of state by King Otho, and obtained other distinctions. 
Died in 1843. 


See Quinet, ‘La Gréce moderne dans ses Rapports avec |’An- 
£97 


tiquité. 

Kolowrat or Kolowrat-Liebsteinski, ko/lo-rat’ 
leep-stin’skee, (FRANZ ANTON,) a Bohemian minister of 
state, born at Prague in 1778. He became a member 
of the council of ministers at Vienna in 1825, and had 
charge of the department of finances for many years. 

Kolowrat, ko’lo-rat’, or Kollowrath, kol/lo-rat’, 
(LEOPOLD KRAKOWSKI,) a statesman of Austria under 
the reigns of Francis I., Maria Theresa, Joseph IL, 
Leopold II., and Francis II. He held the offices of 
minister of the interior and grand chancellor of Bohemia. 
Died in 18009. 

KOlreuter or Koelreuter, k6l’roi’ter, (JosEPH 
GorruieB,) a German botanist, born at Julz, on the 
Neckar, in 1733; died in 1806. 

Koltzof or Kolzov, kolt/sof, (ALEXEI VASILIE- 
vircH,) a Russian poet, born in the government of 
Voronezh in 1809. His “Russian Songs and Ballads” 
are ranked among the best productions of the kind in 
the language. Died in 1842. : 

Komnenos. See COMNENUS. 

Konarski, ko-nar/skee, (STANISLAS JEROME,) a 
Polish poet and /#térateur, born at Konary, near Cracow, 
in 1700. He founded a college of Piarists at Warsaw. 
He published numerous works which contributed to 
reform the national literature. Died in 1773. 

See Krajewskr, ‘ Floge historique de Konarski,’? Warsaw, 1783: 

Kong-Fou-Tse. See Conrucius. 

Kong-Fu-Tse. See Conrucius. 

Konig or Koenig, k6/nic, (CHRISTIAN GorrLter,) a 
German poet, born at Altorf in 1711; died in 1782. 
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Konig or Koenig, k6/nic, (EMANUEL,) a Swiss natu- 
ralist and medical writer, born at Bale in 1658. Among 
his works is “Regnum Vegetabile,” (1680.) Died in 
1731. 

Konig or Koenig, (FRIEDRICH,) the inventor of the 
steam-press, was born at Eisleben, in Germany, in 1775. 
About 1807 he visited London, where he was aided in 
carrying out his plans by Bensley, Taylor, and Woodfall. 
In 1811 a sheet of the “ Annual Register” was printed, 
being the first that was done by a printing-machine by 
which the paper was applied to the type by a revolving 
cylinder. In November, 1814, a number of the “Times” 
was printed by a steam press on the principle of Konig’s 
invention; it is said to have been the first newspaper 
ever printed by steam-power. After his return to Ger- 
many, Konig, in conjunction with his friend Bauer, es- 
tablished at Oberzell, near Wiirzburg, a manufactory 
for the construction of printing-machines, four hundred 
of which had in 1853 been sent forth from it. After the 
death of Konig, in 1833, the business was carried on by 
Bauer. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Konig or Koenig, (Gkorc MatTrutas,) a German 
writer and scholar, born at Altdorf, in Franconia, in 1616, 
was appointed in 1667 professor of poetry in his native 
city. Among his works are a ‘“ Latin-and-German Lexi- 
con,”’ (1668,) and a Biographical Dictionary of Authors, 
(‘‘ Bibliotheca Vetus et Nova,” 1678.) Died in 1699. 

See Baye, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary;’? Nic#ron, 
“ Mémoires.”” 

Konig or Koenig, (HEINRICH JosEPH,) a German 
novelist, born at Fulda in 1790. Among his best works 
are “The Waldenses,” (1836,) “ William Shakspeare,” 
(1839,) and “The Clubbists of Mentz,” (‘‘ Die Clubisten 
von Mainz,” 1847 :) the Jast named, a historical romance, 
is especially admired. He was secretary of finance at 
Hanau from 1819 to 1835. Died in 1869. 

See N. Gretcn, ‘‘H. Konig und seine Liigen; Seitenstiick zu 
Nic. Gretsch und die Russische Literatur in Deutschland,” 1840. 

Konig or Koenig, (JOHANN GERARD,) a botanist, and 
pupil of Linnzeus, born in Livonia in 1728. He visited 
Iceland and the East Indies, and wrote several treatises 
on botany, which he left in manuscript. Died at Tran- 
quebar in 1785. 

Konig or Koenig, (SAMUEL,) an eminent mathema- 
tician, son of Samuel Heinrich, noticed below, was born 
at Budingen in 1712. He was professor of mathematics 
at Franeker, and professor of philosophy and law at the 
Hague. Died in 1757. 

Konig or Koenig, (SAMUEL HEINRICH,) a Swiss 
Orientalist and theologian, born about 1670 at Berne, 
where he became professor of mathematics and Oriental 
languages in 1731. Died in 1750. 

Konig or Koninck, (Sotomon.) See CoNINCK. 

K6nigshoven or Koenigshoven, ké/nics-ho’ven, 
also known as JAMES TWINGER, an ecclesiastic, born at 
Strasburg in 1346. He wrote, in Latin and German, 

Chronicles of Strasburg.” Died in 1420. 

See OBertin, “De Jacobo Twingero,” etc., 1789. 

_K6nigsmarck or Koenigsmarck, von, fon ko/- 
miGs-mark’, written also Kénigsmark, [Lat. KOnics- 
MAR’KIUS,| (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) COUNT, a celebrated 
general, born in Germany in 1600, entered the service 
of Gustavus Adolphus in 1630. After the death of the 
King of Sweden, he defeated the Austrians in the battle 
of Wolfenbiittel. He also invaded Bohemia, and captured 
Prague, in 1648. He was afterwards appointed Governor 
of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, Queen Christina 
created him count and field-marshal, Died in 1663. 

See. ‘‘ Eterna Gloria J. C. K6nigsmarkii,” Holm, 1664. 


Konigsmarck, Koenigsmarck, or K6nigsmark 
von, (Marta AuRora,) Counrxss, a granddaughter of 
the preceding, celebrated for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments, was born in Bremen about 1670. She was the 
mistress of Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, by whom she had a son, Maurice Count 
de Saxe, afterwards famous as a French general. In 
1702 she was sent by the Elector to treat with Charles 
XII. That monarch refused to see her; “but she 
returned,” says Voltaire, ‘‘with the satisfaction of be- 
lieving that she was the only person feared by the King of 
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Sweden.” The Countess of Konigsmarck spoke several 
languages with great fluency and correctness. She com- 
posed a poem on Charles XII., written in the purest 
French, Died in 1728. 

See Cramer, ‘“ Denkwiirdigkeiten der M. A. Kénigsmark,” 2 
vols., 1836; Corvin-Wierspitzky, “ Maria Aurora Grafin von 
Konigsmark,” 1841; ‘f Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1837. 

Ko6nigsmarck, von, (Orro WILHELM,) COUNT, son 
of Johann Christoph, noticed above, was born in West- 
phalia in 1639. He subsequently served with great dis- 
tinction in the French army under Turenne and with 
the Swedish army in Germany. In 1686 he was created 
generalissimo of the Venetian republic, for which he 
gained several victories over the Turks. Died in 1688. 

K6nigsmark or Koenigsmark, k6/nics-mark’, (FI- 
LIP CHRISTOFER,) COUNT, a Swedish officer, born about 
1640, was a favourite lover of Sophia Dorothea, the wife 
of George, Elector of Hanover. This prince, it is said, 
caused him to be assassinated in 1694. 


See Sainr-Smmion, “* Mémoires ;” BLaze DE Bury, “ Episode de 
l’Histoire du Hanovre.” 


K6nigsmarkius. See KONIGSMARCK. 

Koninck. See CONINCK. 

Koning, ko’ning, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch engraver, born 
at Haarlem about 1524, engraved portraits of celebrated 
men, including Luther and Calvin. 

Koning, (Jacog,) a Dutch painter of landscapes and 
history, born at Amsterdam about 1645. He went to 
Copenhagen, and worked for the King of Denmark. 

Koning, de, (DAvib.) See ConrINcK. 

Koning or Koninck, de, deh ko’ning, (PHILIPP,) 
an able Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam in 1619, was 
a pupil of Rembrandt. He was a good colorist, and 
excelled in landscapes and portraits. Died in 1689. 

Konon. See Conon. 

Konstantijn or Konstantyn. 
THE GREAT. 

Kontski, kont’skee, (MARTIN,) a Polish general, born 
in 1635, served with distinction under John Sobieski. He 
directed the artillery in the great battle against the Turks 
at Vienna in 1683. Died in 1710. 

Konz, (KARL PHiuipp.) See Conz. 

Kooang or Kouang, koo-ang’, (almost kwang,) a 
Chinese statesman and celebrated historian, born in the 
province of Shen-see or Chen-si about 1018 A.D. He 
wrote an important work on the history of China. Died 
in 1086. : 

See Matta, ‘‘ Histoire générale de la Chine.” 

Kooblai (Koublai or Kublai) Khan, koo’bli’ K4n, 
(Shee-Tsoo or Chi-Tsou, shee-tsoo,) the founder of 
the Mongol dynasty of China, was a grandson of Jengis 
Khan. He began to reign over the north part of China 
about 1260, soon after which date he conquered the 
southern provinces and became master of a vast empire 
extending from the Polar Sea to the Straits of Malacca, 
and including Thibet, Tartary, Siam, etc. He is said to 
have been an able ruler. In his reign Marco Polo visited 
China. Died in 1294. 

Koogen, van der, van der k0’gen, (LEONARD,) a 
Flemish painter, born at Haarlem in 1610, was also an 
etcher. Died in 1681. 

Koolee Khan. See NAprir SHAH. 

Koolnef, Koulneff, or Kulnew, kool-néf’, (YAKOF,) 
a Russian general, born in 1763. He was killed at the 
battle of the Drissa, in July, 1812. 

Koorakin or Kourakin, koo’r4-keen’ or koo’ra-kin’, 
(ALEXANDER BoRISOVITCH,) PRINCE, a Russian diplo- 
matist, born in 1752, was a favourite courtier of Paul I. 
He was ambassador at Paris from 1808 to 1812. Died 
in 1818. 

Koorakin or Kourakin, (Boris IvANovircu, ) 
PRINCE, a Russian diplomatist, born in 1677, was a 
brother-in-law of Peter I. He was sent to Rome ona 
political mission by that emperor. Died in 1727. 

Koornhert. See CORNHERT. 

Kooten, van, van kd’ten, (THEODORUS,) a Latin poet, 
born in Holland in 1749; died in 1814. 

Kootooz or Kitz, (Kothouz,) k60-td0z’ or kdd’- 
tooz’,* written also Kotouz, (Mahmood Seif-ed- 


See CONSTANTINE 


in the mode of writing this name. 


* There is some discrepan 
See 


Abulpharagius more frequently gives both syllables long. 
Pocock’s edition, Oxford, 1663. 


ern a ee ac 
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Deen Malek Modhaffer, maH’m00d’ sif ed-deen’ mo’- 
dhaf’fer,) became Sultan of Egypt in 1259 by usurpation. 
He defeated the Tartars in Syria. He was assassinated 
by Bibars in 1260. ' 

Kootoozof, Koutouzof, Koutousof, or Kutié- 
sow, koo-too’zof, (MICHAEL LAURIONOVITCH GOLENI- 
TCHEF,) a celebrated Russian commander, born in 1745, 
served against the Poles and the Turks, and rose to be 
lieutenant-general in 1789. In 1793 he was ambassador 
to Constantinople, and on the accession of the emperor 
Paul was charged with a mission to Berlin. After the 
assassination of that sovereign he was appointed gov- 
ernor-general of Saint Petersburg, and in 1805 was 
created commander-in-chief of the first corps of the 
Russian army against the French. He gained a victory 
over Marshal Mortier at Diirrenstein, and soon after 
commanded the allied army under the emperor Alex- 
ander at Austerlitz, (1805.) In 1812, at the age of sixty- 
seven, he succeeded Barclay de Tolly as commander- 
in-chief of the Russian army, a few days before the 
battle of Borodino. For his victories over Ney and 
Davoust the emperor bestowed upon him the surname 
of Smolenskoi, He died in 1813, at Buntzlau, where a 
monument was erected to him. 

See Skécur, ‘‘ Histoire de Napoléon et de Ja grande Armée;”’ 
MIkHAILovsky-DANILEvsky, “‘ Vie du Feld-Maréchal Koutouzoff,” 
translated from the Russian by F1zevier, 1850; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Kopernicus. See CoprRNICUS. 

Kopernik. See Coprernicus. 

Kopievitch, ko-pe-a’vitch, written also Kopieu- 
vicz, (ELIAS,) a Russian philologist, who was sent by 
Peter the Great to Holland in order to complete his 
studies. Among his works are a Latin Grammar for Rus- 
sian schools, and a Slavonic-and-German Dictionary. 

Kopisch, ko’pish, (AuGus?,) a German poet and 
artist, born at Breslau in 1799; died in 1853. 

Kopitar, ko’pe-tar’, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) a philologist, 
born in Carniola in 1780, was appointed first keeper of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, (1843.) He published 
in 1808 a “ Grammar of the Slavonian Language in Car- 
niola, Carinthia, and Styria.” Died in 1844. 

Kopp, kop, (JOHANN ADAM,) a German _ publicist, 
born at Offenbach in 1698. He wrote, besides other 
works, a “History of the Law which now prevails in 
Germany,” (‘Historia Juris quo hodie in Germania 
utimur,” 1741.) Died in 1748. 

Kopp, kop, (JoseEpH Eutycu,) a Swiss historian, born 
at Miinster, in Lucerne, in 1793. Among his works is a 
“ History of the Swiss Leagues,” ( Bzinde, ) (4 vols., 1845- 
57,) which is commended as. very interesting. Kopp 
discredits the popular tradition of William Tell. 

Kopp, (ULRICH FRIEDRICH,) a German antiquary, 
born at Cassel in 1762, became director of the court 
archives in 1802. His ‘“ Paleeographia critica” (1817) is 
much esteemed. Died in 1834. 

Koppe, kop’peh, (JOHANN BENJAMIN,) a German 
theologian, born at Dantzic in 1750. He published 
several exegetical works, and left unfinished an edition 
of the New Testament in Greek, (3 vols.) Died in 1791. 

See Hoppenstept, “Ueber den verstorbenen J. B. Koppe,” 
1791. 

Koppen or Koeppen, kép’pen, (ADoLPHUS Louts,) 
a Danish scholar and writer, born at Copenhagen in 
1804. In 1834 he visited Greece, where he was appointed 
professor of history, archeology, and modern languages 
at the military college in Agina. He removed in 1846 to 
America, where he became in 1854 professor of history, 
zesthetics, and modern languages in Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Pennsylvania. He has published “The 
World in the Middle Ages,” (1854,) and other works. 

K6oppen or Koeppen, kép’pen, (CARL FRIEDRICH,) 
a German writer, born about 1800, became assistant pro- 
fessor in one of the principal gymnasiums of Berlin. He 
published in 1848 a treatise “On the Divine Right of 
Kings,” (“De Jure Divino,”) which was condemned by 
the government and forbidden to be reprinted. His 
work entitled ‘‘ The Religion of Booddha and its Origin” 
(‘Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehung,” 1857) 
is regarded as one of the best treatises on that subject. 
He also published “The Lamaic System of Religion,” 
etc., (“‘ Lamaische Hierarchie,” 1859.) 


Koppen or Koeppen, kép’pen, (FRIEDRICH,) a Ger: 
man writer on philosophy, born at Lubeck in 1775. He 
became pastor of a church at Bremen in 1804, and pro- 
fessor.of philosophy at Erlangen in 1827. Among his 
works is “The Philosophy of Christianism,” (2 vols., 
1813-15.) Died in 1858. 

K6ppen or Koeppen, (JOHANN HEINRICH JUSTUS,) 
a German philologist, born at Hanover in 1755. He 
published a Greek Anthology, (3 vols., 1787,) “Com- 
mentary on Homer’s Iliad,” (5 vols., 1787-92,) and other 
works. Died in 1791. 

K6ppen, kép’pen, (PETER,) a Russian writer, born at 
Kharkov in 1793, has published several works on the 
antiquities and statistics of Russia, anda valuable ‘ Eth- 
nographical Chart of European Russia,” (1851.) 

K6prili, k6’pre-lee, written also Coprogli and Kiu- 
perli, (MEHEMET,) an eminent Turkish commander, 
born at Kopri, in Asia Minor, in 1585, rose from the 
station of a cook to be grand vizier at Constantinople in 
1656. He took Tenedos and Lemnos from the Vene- 
tians, and obtained other advantages over the enemies 
of the Sultan. Asaruler he showed great energy and 
prudence, and effected important reformations in the 
condition of the country. Died in 1661. 

Koprili, (Musrara,) surnamed THE VIRTUOUS, son 
of the preceding, was appointed grand vizier by Solyman 
III. in 1689. Died in 1691. 

K6prili-Pazil-Ahmed, (or -Achmed,) k6’pre-lee 
fa’zil 4x’med, a brother of the preceding, born in 1626, 
succeeded Mehemet Koprili as grand vizier. He gained 
several important victories over the Hungarians and the 
Poles, and took the island of Candia. Died in 1676. 


See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.’ 


Kops, kops, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a Belgian Jandscape- 
painter, born about 1800. 

Koray. See Coray. 

Kordes, kor/dés, (BERNHARD,) a German writer, 
born at Lubeck in 1762. He lived at Kiel. Died in 1823. 

Koren, (Moses or.) See Mosrs CHORENENSIS. 

Korenatz. See Moses CHORENENSIS. 

Korf, korf, (ANDREI,) BARON, a Russian publicist 
and senator, born near Mittau in 1715; died in 1823. 

Korf, (NICHOLAS,) BARON, a Russian minister of state 
under Peter IIL, was born in 17103; died in 1766, 

Korinna. See Corinna. 

Kornelisz. See CorNELISZ. 

Korner or Koerner, kor/ner, (CHRISTIAN GoTT- 
FRIED,) born at Leipsic in 1756, was the father of Theo- 
dor Korner, and an intimate friend of Schiller. He was 
also a correspondent of Goethe. It was in his beautiful 
vineyard near Dresden that Schiller wrote “Don Car- 
los.” Died in 1831. 

Korner or Koerner, (KARL THEODOR,) one of the 
most celebrated German poets, was born in Dresden in 
1791. He studied at Leipsic and Berlin, and displayed 
at an early age a rare poetical genius. Among his first 
productions were the popular comedies of ‘‘The Green 
Domino,” (1812,) and “The Watchman,” (1812.) He 
was one of the first to enlist in the war against Napoleon ; 
and, inspired with patriotic enthusiasm and a keen sense 
of his country’s wrongs, he produced some of the most 
spirited and beautiful martial lyrics in the German Jan- 
guage. These were published under the title of “The 
Lyre and the Sword,” (1814.) Korner was also the 
author of two popular tragedies, “ Rosamunda,” (1812,) 
and “Zriny,” (1813.) He fell in battle near Rosenberg, 
in 1813, at the age of twenty-two. 

See F. W. Lenmann, “‘ Lebensbeschreibung K. T. Koerner’s,”’ 
1819; H. A. ErHarp, “‘'T. Koerner’s Leben,” etc., 1821; H. Biaze, 
“ Kerivains et Poétes de ]’Allemagne,”’ 1851; ** Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? LonGFELtow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” “* Black- 
wood’s Magazine”’ for October, 1820, and February, 1821. 

Kornmann, korn’m4n, (HEINRICH,) a German writer 
and lawyer, born in Wiirtemberg ; died about 1620. 

Ko6r6ési. See Csoma. 

Korte or Koerte, kér’teh, (WILHELM,) a German 
writer, born at Aschersleben in 1766. He published, 
among other works, a ‘“ Life of Gleim,” (1811,) who was 
his great-uncle, and a “Life of Carnot,” (1820.) Died 
in 1846. 

Kortholt, kort’holt, [Lat. KorrHor’tus,] (CHRIS- 
TIAN,) a Lutheran theologian and ecclesiastical historian, 


eas h; vas 5; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $asz; thasinthis. (X@rrSee Explanations, p. 23+) 
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born at Burg, in Holstein, in 1633. About 1665 he was 
appointed professor of divinity in the University of Kiel. 
He published numerous religious treatises, of which we 
may name “On the Pagan, Mohammedan, and Jewish 
Religions,” (1666,) ‘Of the Three Impostors Herbert, 
Hobbes, and Spinosa,” (1680,) “On the Origin and Na- 
ture of Christianity,” and “On the State and Progress 
of Schools and Academies, especially in Germany.” Died 
in 1694. 


See LinpEMANN, “‘ Memoria C. Kortholti,’”’ 1694. 


Kortholt, (CHRISTIAN,) a Danish or German theo- 
logian, son of Sebastian, noticed below, was born at 
Kiel in 1709. He became professor of divinity at Got- 
tingen. He published “The Letters of Leibnitz,” (4 
vols., 1734-42,) and wrote, besides other works, (in Latin,) 
an “Essay on the Enthusiasm of Mohammed,” (1745.) 
Died in 1751. 


See Ayrer, ‘“‘ Memoria C, Kortholti,” 1751. 


Kortholt, (SEBASTIAN,) a son of Christian, noticed 
above, (1633-94,) and the father of the preceding, was 
born at Kiel about 1670. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, and wrote many literary essays. Died about 1740. 

Kortholtus. See KorrHovrr. 

Kortiim or Kortuem, kor/tiim, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH 
Curtsropu,) a German historian, born in Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz in 1788, became professor of history at Heidel- 
berg in 1840. He wrote, among other works, a ‘‘ History 
of the Political Constitution of Greece,” and a ‘“ History 
of the Middle Ages,” (2 vols., 1837.) Died in 1858. 

Kortiim or Kortuem, (KARL ARNOLD,) a German 
physician and satiric poet, born at Miilheim-an-der-Ruhr 
in 1745, published a mock-heroic poem entitled “The 
Jobsiad; or, The Life, Opinions, and Deeds of Jerome 
Jobs the Candidate,” (1784.) Died in 1824. An English 
translation of “The Jobsiad,” by Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
was published in Philadelphia in 1863. 

Kosciusko, kos-se-iis’ko, | Polish, Koscruszko, késh- 
yoo’sko,] (THADDEUS,) an illustrious Polish patriot and 
general, of a noble family, was born in Lithuania about 
1750. Having studied at the military academy of Ver- 
sailles, he embarked about 1777 for America, where he 
fought with distinction at New York and Yorktown and 
acquired the friendship of Washington. He returned 
to Poland in 1786, but, his country being soon after sub- 
jected to Russia, he retired to Leipsic. On the break- 
ing out of the revolution of 1794, he was appointed 
commander of the Polish army, and defeated the Russians 
with greatly superior numbers at Raclawice. For two 
months he defended Warsaw against the united forces 
of Russia and Prussia, but, overpowered at last by fresh 
troops advancing under Fersen, suffered a total defeat at 
Maciejowice, where he was wounded and taken prisoner 
in October, 1794. After two years’ imprisonment, he was 
released by the emperor Paul, who offered him his sword, 
which Kosciusko refused, saying “he had no need of a 
sword, since he had no longer a country.” When solicited 
by Napoleon to aid him in his ambitious schemes with 
regard to Poland, he steadily refused ; and the proclama- 
tion to the Poles, which appeared in the “ Moniteur” 
under his name in 1806, was declared by him a forgery. 
He died in 1817, at Soleure, in Switzerland, having 
previously written to the emperor Alexander entreat- 
ing him to give to Poland a free constitution. He also 
abolished serfdom on his Polish domain. 

See M.A. Jucuten, “Notice sur Kosciuszko,” 1818; FALKEN- 
STEIN, “ Kosciuszko,” Leipsic, 1825; L. CxHonpzko, ‘* Histoire mili- 
taire, politique et privée de Kosciuszko,” 1837; Jutes MICHELET, 

Kosciuszko, Legenda democratyczna,” translated from the French 
by GopeseEskt, 1851; “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” * Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for March, 1835. 

Kosegarten, ko’zeh-gar‘ten, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED 
Lupwic,) son of Ludwig Theobul, noticed below, was 
born in the island of Riigen in 1792. Having studied 
philology in Paris, he became in 1824 professor of Ori- 
ental languages at Greifswalde. He translated into 
German the Hindoo poem “Nala,” (1820,) and made 
several versions from the Persian. He also published 
editions of the ‘ Moalakat,” and other Arabic works 
Died in 1860. 

Kosegarten, (LupwIG THEOBUL,) a German divine 
and poet, was born at Grevismiihlen, in Mecklenburg, 


in 1758. He became in 1808 professor of history at 
Greifswalde, and subsequently of theology, and rector 
of the university. His romance of ‘Ida von Plessen,” 
(1788,) as well as his ‘ Legends” and lyric poems, enjoy 
a wide popularity. He also made several translations 
from the Danish and English: among the latter is Rich- 
ardson’s ‘Clarissa.” Died in 1818. 

See LONGFELLOw, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Koslof, kos’lof, or Kozlov, koz/lof, (IVAN IvaNno- 
vIrcH,) a Russian poet, born in 1774, made a number 
of excellent translations from the English. His poems, 
written after he became blind, are distinguished for their 
melody of versification and tender pathos. Among the 
most admired of these is ‘The Monk,” (‘Tchernets.”) 
Died in 1838. 

See &. Mrecuerskt, ‘‘ Les Poétes Russes.”’ 

Koslovski, (M. I.) See KozLorskt. 

Kos-lov’ski, (Ossip ANYONOVIYTCH,) a popular Rus- 
sian composer, produced, among other works, a “ Re- 
quiem” of great beauty, and composed the music for 
Oserof’s tragedy of Fingal.” Died in 1831. 

Kosmas. See Cosmas, 

Kossuth, kosh’oot, (Lours,) an eminent Hungarian 
orator and statesraan, born of a noble family at Monok, 
in the county of Zemplin, in 1802. He studied law at the 
Protestant college of Sarospatak, and joined the popular 
party in opposing the despotic policy of Austria. Having 
offended the government by his writings, he was impris- 
oned three years, (1837-40.) The Diet of 1840 refused to 
grant supplies during the imprisonment of Kossuth, who 
was consequently liberated. In 1841 he married Theresa 
Meszlenyi, and began to edit a daily paper at Pesth, called 
“ Pesti-Hirlap,” the tone of which was liberal, but not 
radical or democratic. He was elected a member of the 
Diet by the national party of Pesth in 1847, and acquired 
a high reputation as an orator. In March, 1848, the 
Diet adopted a proposition made by Kossuth, the object 
of which was the appointment of a responsible Hun- 
garian ministry, as a pledge of constitutional reforms. 
Kossuth and others were sent as a deputation to Vienna, 
and obtained the assent of the emperor, then conscious 
of the pressure of a powerful revolutionary movement. 
Kossuth induced the Diet to vote the perfect equality of 
civil rights and public burdens for all classes, and to 
extend the right of suffrage. He became minister of 
finance in the new ministry formed in April, 1848. Al- 
though the benefits of these reforms were shared by the 
Croatians and Servians, an anti-Magyar party was soon 
formed in Croatia by the intrigues of Austrian agents. 
The Croatians, directed by Jellachich and secretly aided 
by Austria, revolted against Hungary, and began hos- 
tilities by the massacre of villagers on the frontier. In 
June, 1848, the Austrian court openly sanctioned the 
movements of the Croatian insurgents. Kossuth believed 
that the time had come to defend by arms the constitu- 
tion and the national independence. He called for the 
levy of 200,000 men, which was granted by the Diet. In 
September, 1848, Jellachich was defeated in battle, and 
Kossuth was elected president of a committee of de- 
fence. After the second insurrection at Vienna, October, 
1848, the Hungarian army advanced to the assistance 
of the Liberals of that capital, but was repulsed at 
Schwechat. The Austrian general Windischgratz then 
invaded Hungary, took Pesth, and committed great atro- 
cities. A war of extermination followed, and the Austrians 
were defeated in several battles. In April, 1849, the 
Hungarians renounced allegiance to the house of Haps- 
burg, and chose Kossuth governor or dictator. But the 
intervention of Russia rendered the heroic efforts and 
sacrifices of the Hungarians unavailing. The victories 
gained by Dembinski, Klapka, and Bem served merely 
to prolong the national agony. Kossuth, after a dis- 
agreement with Gorgey, whom he accused of treachery, 
resigned his office on the 11th of August, 1849, and went 
into exile. He retired to Turkey, and was imprisoned 
at Kutaieh. Through the intervention of England and 
the United States, he was released in August, 1851. He 
then visited England, where he was received with en- 
thusiastic popular demonstrations, and made several 
admirable speeches in the English language. In the 
autumn of 1851 he came to the United States, the 
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citizens of which gave him a very warm and flattering 
reception. 

See P. C. Heaptey, “‘ Life of L. Kossuth,” 1852; Horn, “ Louis 
Kossuth,” 1851; ‘‘ Kossuth, von einem Ungarn,’” Leipsic, 1854; 
“Kossuth in England und seine Reden,”’ etc., 1851; Kapka, ‘‘ Me- 
moiren,” 1850; “‘L. Kossuth, Dictator von Ungarn,’? Mannheim, 
1849; ‘* Hungary and its Revolutions, witha Memoir of L. Kossuth.” 


Kosta-Ibn-Looka, (or -Lika,) kos’t& ib’n loo’k4, 
written also Costha-Ben-Louka, an excellent Arabian 
scholar and translator, born at Balbec, flourished from 
about 870 togo0 a.p. He translated several Greek works 
into Arabic, and wrote original treatises on philosophy, 
» logic, medicine, etc. 

Koster. See Cosrer. 

Kos’ter or Cos/ter, (LAURENS JANSZOON,) a Dutch 
printer, born at Haarlem about 1370, is supposed by 
some writers to have invented the art of printing. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, he kept his art a secret, but it 
was stolen by one of his workmen, named John Fust. 
Died about 1440. 

See A. F. Divot, “ Essai sur la Typographie;’? AucusTE BeEr- 
NARD, “‘ Histoire de l’Origine de |’ Imprimerie.” 

K6stlin or Koestlin, kdst-leen’, (CHRISTIAN REIN- 
HOLD,) a German jurist and novelist, born at Tiibingen 
in 1813; died in 1856. 

Kostrof, Kostrov, or Kostrow, kos’trof, (ERMIL 
IvANOVIrcH,) a Russian poet, born in the province of 
Viatka ; died in 1796. 

Kothouz. See Koorooz. 

Kotouz or Kottiz. See Koorooz. 

Kotter or Cotter, kot’ter, (CHRISroPH,) a German 
enthusiast, born in Silesia in 1585. He obtained notoriety 
by visions and predictions. Died in 1647. 

Kotzebue, von, fon kot’seh-boo, (AuGuUsT FRIED- 
RICH FERDINAND,) a prolific and popular German 
dramatist, born at Weimar in 1761. He went to Saint 
Petersburg in 1781, and was appointed president of the 
government of Esthonia. He produced in 1789 “ The 
Indians in England,” and ‘The Stranger,” which were 
very successful. About 1800 he settled in Berlin. He 
wrote abusive articles against Goethe and other great 
German authors, who had refused to admit him into 
their literary circle at Weimar. Between 1802 and 1806 
he made journeys in different countries of Europe, and 
published “Souvenirs of Paris in 1804,” (2 vols., 1805.) 
After the battle of Jena (1806) he took refuge in Russia, 
and edited two journals, called “The Bee,” (1808-10,) 
and ‘The Cricket,” (1811-12,) in which he wrote against 
Napoleon. In 1817 he was sent to Germany by the 
Russian government to watch and report the state and 
tendency of public opinion. He expressed such hostility 
and contempt for liberal principles and institutions that 
he rendered himself odious to many Germans, especially 
the students. He was assassinated at Mannheim in 1819 
by Karl Ludwig Sand, who was actuated by a fanatical 
zeal against one whom he considered a traitor to liberty. 
Among his dramas are “The Two Klingsbergs,” a 
comedy, (1807,) and “ Pizarro,” (‘‘ Die Spanier in Peru.”’) 
His works, which were very numerous, were formerly 
more popular than they are at the present time. Kot- 
zebue possessed a ready invention and a great facility in 
composition; but his productions are deficient in depth 
and power. 

See F. Cramer, ‘‘ Kotzebue’s Leben,” 1820; ‘‘ Kotzebue, sein 
Leben, Wirken und trauriges Ende,’ Frankfort, 1819; H. D6riNG, 
“*Kotzebue’s Leben,”’ 1830; GEIsER, “‘ Kotzebue als Knabe, Jting- 
ling, Mann, Schriftsteller und Exulant,”’ 1803; ‘t Literary and Political 
Life of Aug. Kotzebue,” translated from the German; LONGFELLOW, 
‘* Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” 


‘* Monthly Review” for January, 1801, September, 1805, and August, 
1806. 


Kotzebue, von, (OTTo,) a son of the preceding, born 
at Reval, in Russia, in 1787. After having made the 
voyage around the world with Krusenstern, he set sail 
again in 1815, accompanied by Chamisso, Eschscholtz, 
and others. He discovered several islands in the South 
Sea, and the sound southeast of Behring’s Strait called 
by his name. He published, after his return, a “ Voyage 
of Discovery in the South Sea and to Behring’s Strait, 
to find a Northeast Passage,” (1821.) Having sailed 
for the third time in 1823, he made other discoveries, 
which are described in his ‘‘ New Voyage around the 
World in 1823-26,” (1830.) He died at Reval in 1846. 


See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
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Kotzeluch, kot/séh-l00k’, (LropoLp,) a Bohemian 
composer and musician, born at Welwarn in 1753. He 
succeeded Mozart as composer to the court at Vienna, 
(1792.) Hecomposed operas, symphonies, and sonatas, 
which were once very popular. Died in 1814. 

Kouang. See Kooanec. 

Koublai Khan. See Koopial KHAN. 

Kouck, kéwk, (Plrrer,) a Dutch painter, born in 
1500 or 1501, worked at Antwerp. He was patronized 
by Charles V. Died in 1550. 

Kouli Khan. See NApir SHAH. 

Koulneff. See KooLner. 

Koumas, koo’mas, (CONSTANTINE MICHAEL,) a 
modern Greek scholar and author, was born at Larissa 
about 1775. He published a “Greek Lexicon,” (1826,) 
“Elements of Philosophy,” (4 vols.,) and other scientific 
works. Died at Trieste in 1836. 

Koung-Fou-Tseu. See CONFUCIUS. 

Kourakin. See Koorakin. 

Kourma or Kourmavatara. 

Koutouz. See Koorooz. 

Koutouzof or Koutousof. See Kooroosor. 

Kouwenberg, van, van kéw’en-bérg’, (KRISTIAEN,) 
a Dutch painter of history, born at Delft in 1604; died 
at Cologne in 1667. 

Kozlofski, koz-lof’skee, or Koslovski, kos-lov’skee, 
(MicHAIL IVANOVITCH,) a Russian sculptor, became 
professor in the Academy of Arts at Saint Petersburg. 
Among his master-pieces are the statue of Suwarow at 
Saint Petersburg, and the statue of Catherine II. as 
Minerva. Died in 1803. 

Kozlov. See Kostor. 

Kozmian, koz/me-an, ?(GAETAN or CAJETAN,)a Polish 
poet, bornin Lublinin 1771. He wrote odes which were 
highly esteemed,—“ The Georgics of Poland,”—and an 
epic poem entitled “ Stephen Czarniecki.” Died in 1856. 

See F. Morawsk1, “* Notice sur Kozmian,”’ Posen, 1856. 

Krafft, kraft, (ADAM,) a German sculptor, born at 
Nuremberg about 1429. Among his master-pieces are 
the tabernacle in the church of Saint Lawrence at Nu- 
remberg, the celebrated Ciborium in the minster at Ulm, 
and a number of beautiful bas-reliefs. Died in 1507. 

Krafft, (JosEPH,) a portrait-painter, born at Hanau in 
1787, was a brother of Peter, noticed below. He worked 
in Vienna. Died in 1828. 

Krafft, (PereR,) a German painter, and professor at 
the Academy of Vienna, born at Hanau in 1780. Among 
his works we may name “Rudolph of Habsburg” and 
“ Belisarius.” Died in 1856. 

Kraft. See CraTo. 

Kraft, kraft, or Krafft, (GEorRG WOLFGANG,) a Ger- 
man natural philosopher, born in Wiirtemberg in 1701, 
was professor of physics at Tiibingen, and wrote several 
works on geometry and physics. Died in 1754. 

Kraft von Toggenburg, kraft fon tog’gen-bd0Rc’, a 
German minnesinger. Died in 1259. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘“‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Kraitsir, krit/sir, (CHARLES,) a Hungarian physician 
and scholar, born in 1804. He emigrated to America 
in 1833, and became in 1842 professor of modern Jan- 
guages and history in the University of Virginia. He 
published “ Glossology,” and several other works. Died 
in Westchester county, New York, in 1860. 

Kramer. See CRAMER. 

Kramp, kr6n, (CHRETIEN,) a French mathematician 
and medical writer, born at Strasburg ; died about 1828. 

Kranach. See CRANACH. 

Krantor. See CRANvTor. 

Krantz or Crantz, krants, (ALBERT,) a German his- 
torian and diplomatist, born at Hamburg about 1450, 
was employed on several important embassies to Eng- 
land and France. Among his principal works, which 
are written in Latin, are ‘Chronicles of the Kingdoms 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway,” and ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
History of Saxony.” Died in 1517. 

See WiixkeEns, ‘Leben Albertii Crantzii,’? 1722; BAyLE, “ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary ;”? NicéRon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”” MOLLER, 
“*Cimbria Literata.” 

Kranz, (DAvip.) See CRANz. 

Krasheninnikof or Krascheninnikov, eee 
nin’ne-kof’, (STEPHEN PETROVITCH,) a Russian natural- 


See KORMaA. 
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ist, born at Moscow in 1713. He travelled in Siberia 
and Kamtschatka, and wrote a “ Description of Kamt- 
schatka,” (2 vols., 1755.) Died in 1755. 


See Gretcu, ‘‘ Essai sur ]’ Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” 


Krasicki, kra-sét’/skee, (IGNATIUS,) aneminent Polish 
poet and Zittévateur, born at Dubiecko in 1734. Having 
taken orders as a priest, he rose to be Bishop of Erme- 
land in 1767, and in 1795 Archbishop of Gnesen. His 
wit and conversational powers made him a favourite 
with Frederick the Great of Prussia, who once said to 
him, “I hope, my lord bishop, you will take me into 
Paradise with you under your mantle.” “No, sire,” he 
replied, (alluding to the Joss of some revenues :) “ your 
majesty has made it so short that I cannot conceal any- 
thing contraband under it.” Among his principal works 
we may name the mock-heroic poem entitled “The 
Mousiad,” (‘““Myszeis,”) founded on the tradition of King 
Popiel being devoured by rats and mice, “ War of the 
Monks,” (‘ Monachomachia,”) and a number of fables 
and satires of great merit. His novel of “ Pan Podstoli” 
is also highly esteemed. Died in r8or. 

See S. K. Porockr, ‘Essai sur la Vie, etc. de Krasicki,” 1808 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? DmMocuowskt, “‘ Eloge de Kra- 
sicki,”’? 18072. 

Krasinski, kr4-sin’skee, (VALERIAN,) COUNT, a dis- 
tinguished Polish writer and scholar, born in White 
Russia about 1780, After the suppression of the Polish 
revolution of 1830 he repaired to England, where he 
published, among other works, a ‘‘ History of the Re- 
formation in Poland,” (2 vols., 1840,) ‘‘ Panslavism and 
Germanism,” (1848,) and “ Religious History of the Sla- 
vonic Nations,” (1851.) Died in Edinburgh in 1855. 

Kraszewski, kra-shév’skee, (JOSEPH IGNATIUS,) a 
Polish novelist and miscellaneous writer, born at War- 
saw in 1812. His works, which are very numerous, con- 
sist of novels, poems, travels, and historical treatises. 
His romances are very popular in Poland, and have in a 
great measure superseded the French novels. Among 
the best are “The Magic-Lantern,” (1843,) ‘ Ulana,” 
(1843,) and “Sviat i Poeta.”” His epic poem “ Ana- 
fielas,” and a ‘‘ History of Wilna,” are also ranked among 
his best productions. 

Krateros. See CRATERUS. 

Krates. See CRATES. 

Kratinos. See CRATINUS. 

Kratippos. See CRATIPPUS. 

Kratzenstein, krat/sen-stin’, (CHRISTIAN GoTT- 
LIEB,) a German natural philosopher, mechanical inventor, 
and writer, born at Wernigerode in 1723, became pro- 
fessor of physics at Copenhagen in 1754. Died in 1795. 

Kraus, krowss, (CHRIStIAN JAKOB,) a learned Ger- 
man writer, professor of philosophy, etc. at Konigsberg, 
was born at Osterode in 1753. He published a treatise 
on “ Political Economy,” and other works. Died in 1807. 

Kraus, (FRANz,) a German historical painter, born in 
Suabia about 1704; died about 1750. 

Kraus or Krauss, kréwss, (JOHANN BAPtrist,) a 
German prelate and historical writer, born at Ratisbon 
In 1700. He was prince-abbot of the monastery of Saint 
Emmeran. Died in 1762. 

See Pernt, ‘‘ Ehrengedichtniss des Pralaten J. B. Kraus,” 1762. 

Kraus, (JOHANN ULricu,) a German engraver, born 
at Augsburg about 1645; died in 1719. 

Kraus, (Marrin.) See Crustus. 

Krause, kréw/zeh, (GkorG FRIEDRICH,) a German 
economist and writer on the science of forests, born at 
Prenzlow in 1768; died.in 1836. 

Krause, (Grorc Mercuror,) a German painter and 
engraver, born at Frankfort in 1737; died in 1806. 

Krause, (JOHANN Curisroru,) a German historian, 
born at Artern in 1749. Among his works is a “Tfis- 
tory of Europe,” (5 vols., 1789-98.) Died in 1799. 

Krause,(JoHANN Gorriies,) a German bibliographer, 
porn in, Silesia in, 1684, published, besides other works, 

mstandliche Biicher -Historie,” (3 vols., 1716.) He was 
professor of eloquence at Wittenberg. Died in 1736. 

See Kircumatrr, ‘‘ Programma ad Exequias J. G. Krausii,” 1736, 

Krause, (KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philosopher and masonic writer, born at Eisenberg in 
1781. He devoted several works to the display of the 
merits of freemasonry, of which he was a zealous advo- 


cate. Among his other works is “ Urbild der Mensch- 
heit,” (“The Type of Humanity,” 1811.) Died in 1832. 

See LinpEmann, ‘Darstellung des Lebens und der Wissen- 
schaftslehre Krauses,”’ 1839. 

Krause, (WILHELM,) a German landscape and marine 
painter, born at Dessau in 1803. He has produced some 
excellent pictures of Norwegian scenery. 

Kraut, kréwt, (WILHELM THEODOR,) professor of 
law at Gottingen, was born at Liineburg in 1800. He 
wrote a number of legal works. 

Krauth, krawth, (CHARLES PORTERFIELD,) D.D., a 
Lutheran divine and accomplished scholar, the son of 
Dr. Charles Philip Krauth, (late president of Pennsyl- 
vania College at Gettysburg,) was born at Martinsburg, 
Virginia, March 17, 1823. He graduated at Pennsyl- 
vania College in 1839. Ordained in 1842, he became 
pastor of a church in Baltimore, and was subsequently 
settled at Winchester, Virginia, and Pittsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania. In 1859 he was called to the pastoral charge of 
Saint Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, where he 
remained four years. In 1861 he became editor of “The 
Lutheran and Missionary,” issued in Philadelphia, and 
in 1864 professor of theology, church history, etc. in the 
Lutheran Seminary of that city. In 1868 he was unani- 
mously elected to the chair of moral and intellectual 
philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. Among 
his various publications we may name his edition of 
Fleming’s “Vocabulary of Philosophy,” to which he 
added a valuable bibliographical and synthetical Index, 
etc., and his translation of Tholuck’s “Commentary on 
Saint John,” (1859,) which has been reprinted in Eng- 
land. He has now (1870) in press ‘“‘The Conservative 
Reformation and its Theology,” (pp. 800, 8vo.) 

Kray, von, fon kri’ or Krajof, von, fon kri/of, 
(PAUL,) BARON, an Austrian general, born at Kesmark, 
in Hungary, in 1735. He fought against the French in 
the Low Countries and on the Rhine in 1793-95, and 
became a field-marshal-lieutenant in 1796. In 1799 
he obtained the chief command of the army, defeated 
Scherer twice in Italy, and took Mantua. Having 
failed in a campaign against Moreau in Germany in 1800, 
he was removed from the command. Died in 1804. 

See Arison, ‘‘ History of Europe.” 


Krayenhoff, kri’en-hof’, written also Kraijenhoff, 
(CORNELIS ROELF,) a Dutch general, born at Nymwegen 
in 1758, became minister of war under Louis Bonaparte. 
He published several excellent charts. Died about r84o. 

Krayer. See CRAYER. 

Krebs, kréps, (JOHANN AuGust,) a learned German 
writer, born at Heinaugen in 1681 ; died in 1713. 

Krebs, (JOHANN Tosias,) a German scholar and an- 
tiquary, born in Thuringia in 1718; died in 1782. 

Krehl, kral, (Aucusr Lupwic,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Eisleben in 1784, became professor 
of theology at Leipsic in 1834. Died in 1855. 

Kreil, kril, (KARL,) an able astronomer, bornat Ried, 
in the Tyrol, in 1798, became director of the Observatory 
of Prague in 1845. He published a treatise “On the 
Nature and Motion of Comets,” (1843.) 

Kreitmayer or Kreytmayr, krit’mir, written also 
Kreittmayr, (ALoys WIGULAUS,) a German statesman 
and jurist, born at Munich in 1705. Among his works 
we may name ‘Code of Bavarian Judicial Law,” (1751,) 
and “ Bavarian Civil Code.” Died in 1790. 

See J. A. Karn, ‘“Biographie des Staatskanzlers A. W. von 
Kreittmayr,”’ 1825. 

Kremer, kra’mer, (CHristopH JAKoB,) a German 
historian, born at Worms in 1722. He wrote several 
works on German history. Died in 1777. 

Kremer, kra’mer, (PETER,) an eminent Belgian 
painter of history and genre, born at Antwerp in 1801. 
Among his works are “‘ Marius at Carthage,” and ‘‘ David 
Teniers Designing after Nature.” 

Kresa, kra’si, FATHER, a Moravian priest and lin- 
guist, born in 1648; died in 1715. 

Kretschmann, krétsh’m4an, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a 
German poet, born at Zittau in 1738, published ‘Songs 
of the Bard Ringulph,” and other works, Died in 1809. 

Kreutzer, kroit’/ser, (KONRADIN,) a German com- 
poser of operas and songs, born in the duchy of Baden 
in 1782; died in 1849. 
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Kreutzer, krut’sair’, (RUDOLF,) a celebrated com- 
poser and musician, of German extraction, born at Ver- 
sailles in 1766, became violinist at the imperial chapel, 
and a member of the Conservatory in Paris. Among 
his best works are the operas of ‘ Lodoiska” and “ Paul 
and Virginia.” Died in 1831. 

See Frtts, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Kreysig, kri/zic, (FRIEDRICH LuUDWIG,) a medical 
writer, born near Leipsic in 1770, studied medicine at 
Pavia under Spallanzani. In 1803 he was appointed 
physician to the Elector Frederick Augustus, afterwards 
King of Saxony. He became in 1815 professor of thera- 
peutics and pathology at Dresden. Died in 1839. 

Kreysig, (GkEorG CuHrRISTOPH,) a German historian, 
born near Annaberg in 1697. He wrote on the history 
of Saxony. Died in 1758. 

Kreytmayr. See KREITMAYER. 

Krichna. See KRISHNA. 

Kriloff or Krilov. See KRyYLoF. 

Krishna, Crishna, Krichna, or Krischna, krish’- 
na, {a Sanscrit word, signifying “dark blue :” see below, ] 
in the Hindoo mythology, the eighth avatar of Vishnu, 
usually regarded as the most glorious of all the manifesta- 
tions of that deity. It is said by the votaries of Krishna 
that in the other avatars Vishnu manifested only a 
portion of his godhead, but that in this instance he ap- 
peared in all the fulness ofehis power and glory. He 
was born in the kingdom of Mathura; his mortal parents 
were Vasudéva and Dévaki. It had been predicted that 
the son of Dévaki should deprive Kansa, the tyrannical 
king of that country, of his life and crown. Kansa there- 
fore sought by force and stratagem to destroy the young 
child; but the parents, assisted and guided by power 
divine, succeeded in baffling all his efforts. It is related 
that, when Krishna was only seven years old, Indra, 
jealous of the popularity of the child-god, attempted to 
destroy the worshippers of the latter by a fearful storm 
of lightning, rain, and hail. But Krishna raised above 
them on the tip of his little finger Mount Goverdhen, 
the Hindoo Parnassus, thus affording complete shelter 
to his trembling followers. 

“Them the heavenly child 
Called, and with looks ambrosial smiled ; 
Then with one finger reared the vast Goverdhen, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 
On pastures dry, the maids and herdsmen trod :— 
The lord of thunder felt a mightier god.”’ 
Sir Witiiam Jones: Hymn to Indra. 

One of Krishna’s earliest exploits was the destruction of 
the great serpent K4liya, (or K4linaga,) which poisoned 
the waters of the river Jumna. Not long afterwards 
he slew his malignant enemy Kansa, having first para- 
lyzed him with fear. A remarkable resemblance between 
Krishna and the Grecian Apollo has been pointed out 
by Sir William Jones and other writers. ‘In honour of 
Krishna’s triumph,” (over Kaliya,) says Moor, ‘games 
and sports are annually held in India, as the Pythic 
games at stated times were exhibited in Greece... . 
Apollo and Krishna are both inventors of the flute. 
One was disappointed by Daphne, who was turned into 
the Laurus, hence sacred to Apollo; Krishna’s coy 
nymph was transformed into the Zi/asz, alike sacred to 
him.” Krishna was pre-eminently a pastoral god, and 
his followers were principally milkmaids and herdsmen, 
Apollo was regarded as the protector of flocks and herds, 
(his name of Nomios theos (vouto¢g Bed¢) is derived from 
nomé, (vou7,) a “meadow” or “pasture ;”) and, when 
compelled to pass some time on earth, he employed him- 
self in tending the flocks of Admetus, King of Thessaly. 

The pictures of Krishna are usually painted a dark 
blue, (the colour of VisHNu, which see,) this colour cor- 
responding to the signification of his name. Among his 
other names are BHAGAVA‘’, (modern Hindoo pron. 
b’hitg’a-viit,) the ‘adorable ;” K&sava_ (ka/sa-va) or 
K&suava, ‘having fine or beautiful hair ;” GOVINDA or 
G6pALa, the “cow-herd,” etc. i 

See ‘‘Biographie Uniyerselle,’’ (Partie mythologique;) Moor, 
“Hindu Pantheon ;” Coreman, ‘Hindu Mythology; Srr W. 
Jonzs, ‘‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” in *‘ Asiatic 
Researches,” vol. i. ; see, also, the episode of the ‘* Mahabharata,’”’ 
entitled “ Bhagavat Gita,” (ze. the “‘Song of Krishna.’’) 


Kritias. See Cririas. 
Kritolaos. See CRITOLAUS. 
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Kriton or Krito. See Criro. 

Kroeyer. See KROvER. 

Krohn, kron, (HERMANN GeorG,) a German jurist, 
born in 1705; died in 1756. 

Kromayer, kro’mir, (HrERoNyMus,) a German 
Protestant theologian, born at Zeitz in 1610, wrote “‘ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica,” and other works. Died in 1670. 

See G. LEnMann, “ Leichpredigt auf H. Kromayer,”’ 1670. 


Kromayer, (JOHANN,) a German theologian, born 
in Misnia in 1576, was an uncle of the preceding. He 
became superintendent (Protestant bishop) at Weimar, 
and published several works. Died in 1643. 

Krommer, krom/mer, (FRANZ,) a German composer, 
born at Kamenitz, in Moravia, in 1759; died in 1831. 

Krosick, von, fon kro’zik, (BERNHARD FRIEDRICH,) 
BARON, a German savant, born in 1656, erected a private 
observatory at Berlin. Died in 1714. 

Kroyer or Kroeyer, kro’yer, (HENDRIK NICOLAUS,) 
a Danish naturalist, born at Copenhagen in 1799. He 
was sent ona mission to South America in 1840. He 
published, besides other works on natural history, “‘ The 
Fishes of Denmark,” (2 vols., 1838-43.) 

Krtidener or Kruedener, (JULIANA,) a Russian 
mystic or enthusiast, born at Riga in 1766, was the 
daughter of Baron Vietinghof, and was married at the 
age of fourteen to Baron Krudener, from whom she was 
divorced in a few years. She was intimate with Madame 
de Staél. Having lived for a time in fashionable dissipa- 
tion, she adopted the views of the Pietists about 1806, 
and gave herself up entirely to preaching the gospel and 
prophesying. After travelling in Germany, where she 
formed an acquaintance with Stilling, she visited Paris, 
but, owing to the disturbances caused by her meetings, 
was obliged to leave the city, and soon after her arrival 
in Germany she was ordered by the government to return 
to Russia. She died in 1824. She was the author of a 
romance entitled ‘‘ Valeria,” (1803.) She is said to have 
had much influence over Alexander, Czar of Russia, who 
heard her preach in Paris in 1815, and who submitted to 
her revision his plan of the Holy Alliance. In the Jatter 
part of her life she abounded in works of charity towards 
the poor. 

See Cu. Eynarp, ‘‘ Vie de Madame de Kriidener,”’ 1849; ADELB 
pu TxHou, ‘‘ Notice sur Julienne de Kriidener,” 1827; ‘‘ Vie de Ma- 
dame de Kriidener,’’? Paris, 2 vols., 1849; SAINTE-BEuvE, ‘‘ Por- 
traits de Femmes ;’? W. T. Krua, “ Gespriach unter vier Augen mit 
Frau von Kriidener,”’ 1818; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for January, 
1852. 

Krueger. See Krucer. 

Kruenitz. See Krtnirz. 

Krug, krooc, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a German historian 
and numismatist, born at Halle in 1764, wrote on Rus- 
sian history and coins. Died in Saint Petersburg in 1844. 

Krug, (WILHELM TRAUGOTT,) a German philoso- 
phical writer, born near Grafenhaynchen, in Prussian 
Saxony, in 1770. Having studied at Gottingen and Wit- 
tenberg, he became professor of philosophy at Leipsic 
in 1809. He was chosen in 1833 a deputy to the first 
constitutional Diet, where he was a warm advocate 
of liberalism. Among his principal writings are his 
“ Fundamental Philosophy,” (1803,) and ‘“‘ History of the 
Philosophy of the Ancients, especially of the Greeks 
and Romans,” (1815.) He professed a system called 
“transcendental synthetism,” which was very popular 
in Germany. Died in 1842. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Meine Lebensreise in sechs Stationen,’’ 
1826; Emit F, Vocet, ““Dr. W. T. Krug, in drei vertraulichen 
Briefen an einen Freund im Auslande biographisch-literarisch ge- 
schildert,” 1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Kruger or Krueger, kriic’er, (EPHRAIM GOTTLIEB, ) 
a German engraver, born at Dresden in 1756. Among 
his master-pieces is “ Ariadne at Naxos.” Died in 1834. 

Kruger or Krueger, (FRANz,) a skilful German 
painter, born at Anhalt-Dessau in 1796. He worked 
in Berlin, where he painted good portraits and became 
court painter. His favourite subjects were hunting- 
scenes and landscapes with animals. Died in 1857. 

See NAGLER, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 7 

Kriiger, (JOHANN Gorrior,) a German naturalist, 
born at Halle in 1715, published, besides other works, 
a “Treatise on Physics,” (‘‘Naturlehre,” 3 vols., 1740- 


49.) Died in 1759. 
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Kriiger, (THEopoR,) a learned German writer, born 
at Stettin in 1694; died in 1751. 

Kriiger, (THtopor,) a German engraver, born about 
1575; died at Rome in 1650. 

Kruilof. See Kry1or. 

Krummacher, kro0m/m4k’er, (FRIEDRICH ADOLF,) 
a distinguished German theologian and writer, born at 
Tecklenburg, in Westphalia, in 1768. He was succes- 
sively professor of theology at Duisburg, councillor of 
the consistory, and court preacher at Bernburg. His 
“ Parables” (in verse) (1805) enjoy great popularity both 
in Germany and in other countries. Among his other 
works are “Die Kinderwelt,” consisting of religious 
poems for children, “ Sufferings, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ,” (1817,) ‘Cornelius the 
Centurion,” (1829,) and “The Life of Saint John,” 
(1833.) He was attached to evangelical religion as 
distinguished from rationalism. Died in 1845. 

See MOtuer, ‘‘F. A. Krummacher und seine Freunde,’’ 2 vols., 
1849. 

Krummacher, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) an eminent 
pulpit orator and writer, son of the preceding, was born 
about 1796. He was for a time pastor in Wupperthale, 
where he was a zealous advocate of the older Lutheran- 
ism, and gave great offence by his denunciation of the 
rationalists. As preacher of a reformed community, 
he went to New York in 1843. After a few years he 
returned to Germany, and settled at Berlin in 1847. 
Among his principal works we may name “The Church’s 
Voice of Instruction,” ‘“ Elijah the Tishbite,” and “ Sab- 
bath Bells,” (1851.) Died in December, 1868. 

Krummacher, (Gorrrri—ED DANIEL,) an uncle of 
the pregeding, was born at Tecklenburg in 1774. He 
became in 1816 reformed preacher at Elberfeld, where 
he was one of the principal leaders of the Pietists. 
Among his works are a series of sermons, entitled “ The 
Wanderings of the Israelites through the Wilderness to 
Canaan,” (1850,) and “ Daily Manna,” which have been 
translated into English. Died in 1837. 

See FrreprRicH W. Krummacuer, ‘'G. D. Krummacher’s Le- 
ben,’”’ 1838. 

Kriinitz or Kruenitz, krii’nits, (JOHANN GEORG,) a 
German physician and scholar, born at Berlin in 1728, is 
principally known as the publisher of the “ Economico- 
technological Encyclopedia,” seventy-three volumes of 
which had appeared at the time of his death, in 1796. 
The work has been continued by the brothers Florke 
and others, and in 1853 numbered two hundred and 
fourteen volumes. 

Kruse, kroo’zeh, (FRIEDRICH KARL HERMANN,) a 
German historian, born at Oldenburg in 1790. In 1825 
he published his principal work, entitled ‘‘ Hellas,” and 
in 1828 was appointed professor of universal and Russian 
history at the University of Dorpat. He also wrote a 
valuable “ Chronicle of the Northmen,” (1850.) 

Kruse, (KArsren or CHRISTIAN,) a learned German 
writer, the father of the preceding, was born in Olden- 
burg in 1753. He published “ Atlas and Tables for the 
Survey of the History of all European Countries,” (1804.) 
Died in 1827. 

Kruse, kroo/zeh, (LaurtDS or LAURENT,) a Danish 
littératewr, born at Copenhagen in 1778. Among his nu- 
merous works are comedies, novels, etc. He translated 
into Danish and German some works of Ingemann, and 
others. Died in Paris in 1839. 

See his Memoirs of his Life, Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben,”’ 
2 vols., 1829. 

Kruseman, kroo’zeh-man’, (Cornetts,) a Dutch 
historical painter of great merit, horn at Amsterdam in 
1797. Among his master-pieces are “ A Burial-Scene,” 

The Preaching of John the Baptist,” and “ Belisarius.” 
Died in 1857. ‘ 

Kruseman, (JAN ADAM.) a painter of portraits and 
sacred history, a brother of the preceding, was born at 
Haarlem in 1804. 

Krusemark, kroo’zeh-mark’,(FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
Lupwic,) a Prussian commander and diplomatist, served 
against the French in the campaigns from 1806 to 1813 
and rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. He reid 
employed successively on important missions to Saint 
Petersburg, Paris, and Vienna. Died in 1822, 


Krusenstern, kroo’zen-stérn’, (ADAM JoHN,) a cele- 
brated Russian navigator and traveller, born in Esthonia 
in 1770. In 1803 he sailed from Cronstadt, and during 
an absence of three years discovered the Orloff Islands, 
and obtained much information respecting countries pre- 
viously little known. He brought out in 1810 his ‘ Voy- 
age around the World from 1803 to 1806,” (3 vols., 
with an atlas and 104 plates,) which was translated into 
the principal European languages. He also published 
“Contributions to the Hydrography of the Greater 
Oceans,” “Atlas of the Pacific Ocean,” and other similar 
works. Krusenstern was the first Russian nayigator who 
sailed around the world. Died in 1846. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for 
June and July, 1814. 

Krylof, kre-lof’, or Kruilof, almost krwe-lof’, (IVAN 
ANDREIEVITCH,) written also Krylow, Kriloff, and 
Krilov, a celebrated Russian fabulist, born at Moscow 
in 1768. At an early age he became familiar with the 
French language, and read with avidity the works of 
Moliére, Racine, and Boileau, His first compositions 
were dramas, which were not favourably received. He 
was successively editor of “The Spirit Post,” “The 
Spectator,” and the “ Petersburg Mercury,” and in 1801 
was appointed secretary to Prince Gallitsin. In 1808 he 
published a collection of fables, which met with great 
favour. He was elected to the Petersburg Academy in 
1811, and subsequently reéeived a large pension from 
the emperor Alexander, who also loaded him with hon- 
orary distinctions. His “ Fables,” which vie with those 
of La Fontaine in zatveté and humour, are the delight 
of all ages and classes in Russia, and many sentences 
in them have become proverbs. They have been trans- 
lated into German, French, and Italian; but no version, 
it is thought, does justice to the original. Krylof was 
intimate with Podshkin, (Pushkin,) Karamzin, and other 
eminent writers. Died in 1844. 

See PLetner, “Life of Kriloff,” prefixed to his Works; ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” for September 1, 1852; ALFRED BouGEAULT, 


“* Kryloff, ou le La Fontaine Russe, sa Vie et ses Fables,” Panis, 
?? also an article on the Rus- 


1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ; 
sian Fabulists, in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for February, 1839. 

Kryns or Krijns, krins, (EVERARD,) a Dutch painter 
of history and portraits, lived at the Hague about 1600. 

Kshat’ri-ya, [modern Hindoo pron. kshutt’ri-ya,] 
written also Kshetriya and Kshattriya, the name of 
the second or military caste among the Hindoos. It 
originally included all princes and professional warriors. 
But at the present time there are many exceptions to 
this general rule: many of the Brahmans nowadays are 
professional soldiers. (See BRAHMANISM.) 

Kublai Khan. See Kooniar Kuan. 

Kiicken or Kuecken, kiik’ken, (FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM,) a popular German composer, born at Bleckede in 
1810. His songs and ballads are great favourites both 
in Germany and England. In 1851 he was appointed 
court chapel-master at Stuttgart. He has produced two 
successful operas. 

Kuecken. See KUCKEN. 

Kuegelgen. See KUGELGEN. 

Kuehn. See KUnn. 

Kuehne. See KUHNE. 

Kuehnoel. See KUHNOL, 

Kuesel. See KUsEL. 

Kuester. See KUsSTER. 

Kiigelgen or Kuegelgen, kii’Zel-Sen, (KARL and 
GERHARD,) German painters, born at Bacharach, on 
the Rhine, in 1772, were twin-brothers, and pursued 
their studies together at Rome. In 1799 they visited 
Saint Petersburg, where they married two sisters of 
high rank. Karl remained in Saint Petersburg, where 
he was patronized by the emperor Alexander, while Ger- 
hard returned to Dresden. He perished by the hand of 
a robber near that city in 1820. His works are chiefly 
portraits and historical pictures. Among Karl’s pro- 
ductions are a series of Crimean and Finnish landscapes, 
executed by order of the emperor. In 1823 he published 
“ A Painter’s Journey in the Crimea.” Died in 1832. 

See Hassz, ‘‘Leben G. von Kiigelgen,”’ etc., 1824; NAGLER, 
‘* Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Kugler, ko0c’ler, (FRANZ THEODOR,) an eminent 
German critic and writer on art, born at Stettin in 1808, 
became in. 1833 professor of the history of art in the 
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Academy at Berlin. About 1835 he visited Italy, and 
in 1837 brought out his “Hand-Book of the History 
of Painting from Constantine the Great to the Present 
Time,” which was followed by his equally valuable 
“Manual of the History of Art,” (1841,) and other simi- 
lar works. Died in Berlin in 1858. / 

See *f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Kuh, koo, (EpHRAIM Mosrs,) a German poet, of 
Jewish parentage, born at Breslau in 1731, wrote songs, 
odes, fables, and epigrams. He was a friend of Lessing 
and Mendelssohn. Died in 1790. 

Kuhl, kool, (HEINRICH,) a German naturalist, born 
at Hanau in 1797; died at Java in 1821. 


See T. vAN SwINDEREN, ‘‘Bijdragen tot eene Schets van het 
Leven, het Karakter, etc. van H. Kuhl,” 1822. 


Kuhlau, koo/léw, (FRIEDRICH DANIEL,) a German 
musician and composer, born in Hanover in 1786 or 
1787. He composed operas which were popular, and 
music for the flute. Died in 1832. 

Kuhlmann, kiil/m6n’,(CHARLES FREDERIC,) a French 
chemist and writer, born at Colmar in 1803. 

Kuhlmann, k60l/m4n, (QUIRINUS,) a German vision- 
ary, born at Breslau in 1651. He led a wandering life, 
and published several extravagant writings. He was 


burned at Moscow in 1689. 
See G. Wernsporr, “‘De Fanaticis Silesiorum et speciatim de 
Q. Kuhlmanno,”’ 1698. 


Kuhn, k60on, or Kuhnius, koo’/ne-ts, (JoACHIM,) a 
German philologist, born at Greifswalde in 1647. He 
was professor of Greek at Strasburg in 1676. Among his 
works is ‘Quzestiones Philosophicz ex Sacris Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti Scriptoribus,” (1698.) Died in 1697. 

Kiihn or Cuehn, kiin, (KARL Gorrios,) a German 
physician, born near Merseburg in 1754, published a 
complete edition of the ‘‘ Extant Works of the Greek 
Physicians,” (“Opera Medicorum Greecorum que super- 
sunt,”) in the original, with a Latin translation, 29 vols., 
(1821.) Died in 1840. 

Kiihne or Kuehne, kii’neh, (Gusrav,) a German 
littérateur, born at Magdeburg in 1806, published ‘ Clois- 
ter Novels,” (‘‘ Klosternovellen,”) and other romances. 

Kiihner, kii’ner, (RAFAEL,) a German philologist, 
born at Gotha in 1802, published a ‘‘Complete Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language,” (1834,) and “‘ Elementary 
Grammar of the Greek Language,” (1837.) 

Kuhnius. See KuuHN. 

Kiihnol or Kuehnoel, kii’ndl, (CHRISTIAN Gort- 
LIEB,) a German biblical critic, born at Leipsic in 1768. 
He became professor of theology at Giessen about 1809, 
and published “ Commentaries on the New Testament,” 
(4 vols., 1807-18.) Died in 1841. 

Kuick. See Kuyx. 

Kuli Khan. See NApIrR SHAH. 

Kullack or Kullak, k60l/l4k, (THEonorR,) a Ger- 
man composer and pianist, born in Posen in 1818. He 
received the title of pianist to the King of Prussiain 1846. 

Kulm, ko0lm, (JOHANN ADAM,) a German anatomist 
and physiologist, born at Breslau in 1689; died in 1745. 

Kulmann, kool’/m4n, (ELISABETH,) a Russian poetess, 
of German extraction, born at Saint Petersburg in 1808. 
She spoke many languages, and composed lyric poems, 
published in three volumes in 1833. Died in 1825. 

Kummer, ko0m’/mer, (GEorRG ADOLF,) a German 
naturalist, born at Ortrand in 1786; died near Kakonda, 
Africa, in 1817. 

Kummer, (Kart WILHELM,) a German geographer, 
born about 1780, was a brother of the preceding. He 
produced globes and maps ez relzef. Died about 1840. 

Kun, van der, (PETER.) See CUNUuS. 

Kunckel, koonk’kel, (JoHANN,) a German chemist, 
Dorn at Rendsburg in 1630. He is said to have dis- 
covered phosphorus. Died at Stockholm in 1702. 

See MOtLER, ‘* Cimbria Literata;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”’ 

Kundmann, kd6nt’/m4n, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a 
German numismatist and naturalist, born at Breslau in 
1684; died in 1751. 

Kunigunde, the German of CUNEGONDE, which see. 

Kunrath, ko0n/rat, (HEINRICH,) a German chemist 
and alchemist, born at Leipsic about 1560; died in 1605. 

Kunst, kd6nst, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden in 1493; died in 1544. 
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Kunth, von, fon koont, (Kari StcrsMuND,) an emi- 
nent German botanist, born at Leipsic in June, 1788. He 
was patronized by Alexander von Humboldt, who fur- 
nished him with the means to study in the University of 
Berlin, and took him to Paris in 1813. He became pro- 
fessor of botany at Berlin in 1819. He published, besides 
other works, ‘“* Nova Genera et Species Plantarum quas 
collegerunt Bonpland et Humboldt,” which treats of the 
plants collected in America by Bonpland and Humboidt, 
(7 vols., 1815-25,) ‘“ The Grasses of South America,” (2 
vols., 1825-33,) and an “Enumeration of all the Plants 
hitherto known,” (5 vols., 1833-50.) Died in 1850. 

Kuntz, kddnts, (KARL,) a skilful German painter of 
animals and landscapes, born at Mannheim in 1770, was 


‘| also an engraver. He worked mostly at Carlsruhe, where 


He engraved Claude Lorrain’s 


he was court painter. 
Died in 


picture of “ Abraham Sending away Hagar.” 
1830. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Kuntz, (RuDOLF,) a German lithographer and painter 
of horses, son of the preceding, was born in 1797. 

Kunzen, koont’sen, (FRIEDRICH LuDWwiG EmMIL,) a 
musical composer, born at Lubeck in 1761, produced a 
number of successful operas. Died in 1817. 

Kupetzky or Kupetzki, koo-pets’kee, (JOHANN,) an 
eminent German portrait-painter, born at Pesing, on the 
borders of Hungary, in 1667. After a residence of many 
years in Italy, where he was patronized by John Sobieski, 
he returned to Vienna. He was treated with great dis- 
tinction by the emperors Joseph I. and Charles VI., 
whose portraits he painted, as well as those of the prin- 
cipal nobles of the court. He painted in the style of 
Rembrandt, and ranks among the best artists of the 
time in his department. Died in 1740. 

See J. C. Furssut, ‘‘ Leben G. P. Rugendas.und J. Kupetzki,”’1753. 

Karma, kd0r’ma, called also KiirmAavatara, koor- 
m§4’va-ta’ra, (2.2. the “avatar of the tortoise,”) the second 
of the avatars of Vishnu, on which occasion he took the 
form of a tortoise that he might furnish a support to 
Mount Mandara while the gods and Asurs churned 
the ocean, The mountain being the churn-stick, the 
great serpent Sésha was made use of for the string.* 
The churning of the ocean is one of the most famous 
and popular fables related in the mythology of the Hin- 
doos. It resulted in the production of the fourteen gems, 
as they are called,—namely, 1. Chandra, (the moon ;) 2. 
Lakshmi, the incomparable consort of Vishnu; 3. Sura- 
dévi, or the goddess of wine; 4. Oochisrava, a won- 
derful eight-headed horse ; 5. Kustubha, a jewel of ines- 
timable value; 6. Parijata, a tree that yielded whatever 
one might desire; 7. Surabhi or Kamadhénu, a cow 
similarly bountiful; 8. Dhanwantara, a wondrous phy- 
sician; 9. Iravata or Iravat, the elephant of Indra; to. 
Shank, a shell which conferred victory on whoever 
sounded it; 11. Danusha, an unerring bow; 12. Vish,ta 
remarkable drug or poison; 13. Rembha, (or Rambha,) 
an Apsara possessed of surpassing charms; 14. Amrita, 
or Amrit, the beverage-of immortality. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Kifirmavatara. See K0RMA. 

Kurreem Khan. See KrReEEM KHAN, 

Kurrer, koor’rer, (JAKOB WILHELM HEINRICH,) born 
in Wiirtemberg in 1781, wrote “On the Art of Dyeing 
and Printing Cloth,” (3 vols., 1848-50,) and other works. 

Kurschner, (CoNRAD.) See PELLICAN. 

Kurtz, koorts, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Prussian theo- 
logian, born at Montjoie in 1809, became in 1850 pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Dorpat. He wrote a 
treatise on “The Unity of the Book of Genesis,” and 
other religious works, 


* Tt may be proper to observe that in India churning is usually 
performed by causing a body, termed the churn-stick, to revolve 
rapidly in the cream or milk, by means of a string, in the same man- 
ner as a drill is made to revolve. In some of the Hindoo pictures of © 
the churning of the ocean, the gods are represented as standing on one 
side of Mount Mandara, and the Asurs on the other, both grasping 
in their hands the serpent Sesha, which is wound round the mountain. 
This rests upon the back of the tortoise, (Vishnu.) At the same 
time, the preserving deity, in consequence of his ubiquitous character, 
is seen standing among the gods and grasping Sesha, and aiso aa 
dancing on the top of Mandara. (See Plate 49 in Moor's Hindu 
Pantheon.” 


t+ Called Bikh in some of the modern Hindoo dialects. 
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Kurz, koorts, (HEINRICH,) a /ét¢évateur and Oriental 
scholar, of German extraction, born in Paris in 1805. 
He wrote chiefly in German. 

Kiisel or Kuesel, kii’sé], (Marruras,) a German 
engraver, born at Augsburg in 16213 died in 1682. 

Kiisel or Kuesel, (MrLcuior,) a skilful engraver, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Augsburg in 1622. 
He engraved (with the burin) and etched portraits, sacred 
history, andlandscapes. He resided mostly at Augsburg. 
Died in 1683. 

Kiister or Kuester, kiis’ter, (GEORG GOTTFRIED,) a 
German historian, born at Halle in 1695. He wrote, 
besides other works, ‘Ancient and Modern Berlin,” (3 
vols., 1752-59.) Died in 1776. 


Kiister, (LupoLpH,) an eminent German scholar,’ 


born at Blomberg, in Westphalia, in 1670. He published 
“ Historia Critica Homeri,” (1696,) and was a contributor 
to the ‘Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanorum” of Gre- 
vius. He also published editions of Suidas (3 vols., 1705) 
and Aristophanes, (1710.) He was a member of the 
Academy, of Inscriptions in Paris. Died in 1716. 

Kiuttner, ktit’ner, (KARL Gorrion,) a German trav- 
eller, born near Delitzsch in 1755. He published several 
books of travel and descriptive works on England, 
France, and other countries of Europe. Died in 1805. 

Kutuzof or Kutusow. See Kcoroozor. 

Kuvéra or Cuvéra, kd6-va/ra, [a Sanscrit word sig- 
nifying “deformed,” “lazy,” “slow,’*] the name of the 
Hindoo Plutus or god of riches, said to be a half-brother 
of the famous giant Ravana. He is said to reside in the 
splendid city of Alaka, and is sometimes borne through 
the air in a gorgeous car called Push’paka. His consort 
(Sakti) is called Kauvéri, (kéw-va/ree.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Kuyk, koik, or Kuick van Wouterszoon, (van 
wow/’ter-zon’,) (JAN,) a skilful Dutch painter on glass, 
born at Dort in 1530. Having opposed the Jesuits, he 
was charged with heresy, and burned at Dort in 1572. 

Kuyp. See Cuyp. — 

Kiizing or Kiitzing, kiit’sing, (FRIEDRICH TRAU- 
Gorr,) a German naturalist, born in Thuringia in 1807, 
published, among other works, “Elements of Philo- 
sophical Botany.” 

Kvasir, kva’sir, [etymology unknown,]| a mythic per- 
sonage mentioned in the Norse legends. He was so 
wise and knowing that no one could ask him a question 
which he could not answer. He was, however, entrapped 
and slain by two dwarfs who had invited him to a feast. 
With his blood they mingled honey, and thus composed 
a mead which makes every one who drinks of it a skald, 
or wise man. 

See THorpr’s “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. 


* The signification of the name of Kuvéra has doubtless allusion to 
the fact that, to those engaged in the pursuit of wealth, it usually 
Seems to come with a very slow and hobbling pace. In like manner 
the Plutus of the Greeks was represented as not only blind, (because 
he bestowed his favours with so little discernment,) but Jame, because 


a seemed to come so slowly and reluctantly to those who sought 
im, 
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Kyau, von, fon kee’éw, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) 
BARON, a Prussian nobleman, celebrated for his wit and 
blunt honesty, was born in 1654. He was a favourite of 
Augustus IL., King of Poland, who made him adjutant- 
general. Died in 1733. 

Kyd, (THomas,) an English dramatist, flourished 
about 1580, a short time before Shakspeare. His only 
works extant are entitled ‘Cornelia, or Pompey the 
Great his fair Cornelia’s Tragedy,” “ The First Part of 
Geronimo,” and ‘ The Spanish Tragedy, or Hieronymo 
is mad again.” The last-named production displays 
uncommon power, and is supposed to have suggested 
to Shakspeare some parts of “* Hamlet.” 

See Cottier, ‘‘ History of Dramatic Poetry.” 


Kydermynster. See KIDDERMINSTER. 

Kyffhauser, kif’hoi’zer, an ancient palace (now in 
ruins) of the emperors of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, is 
situated on a high eminence near the village of Tilleda, 
in Germany. There is a popular tradition that at. the 
Kyffhauser, in a magnificent subterranean palace, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa (“ Red-beard”) exists in a state of en- 
chantment, with his knights and squires seated round 
a stone table, through which his beard has grown. Once 
in one hundred years (or, as Some say, in sixty years) 
he partially awakes from his enchanted sleep, and sends 
out some one to inquire how the time is passing. It is 
srpposed that after a certain period he will awake and 
revisit his empire, and then a better time will prevail. 
One of Freiligrath’s finest poems, entitled ‘ Barbaros- 
sa’s First Awaking,” (‘‘ Barbarossa’s erstes Erwachen,’’) 
has reference to the above tradition. 

See THorpe, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. iii. pp. roo-102; S. 
BarinG-Gou Lp, ‘‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’’ p. 103. 

Kylian, kil’e-n, (JAcok,) a Bohemian astronomer, 
born at Prague in 1714; died in 1774. 

Kyn/as-ton or Kin’as-ton, (Sir FRANCIs,) an Eng- 
lish poet, born in Shropshire in 1587, translated Chau- 
cer’s “Troilus and Cressida” into Latin, and was the 
author of a poem entitled ‘f Leoline and Sydanis.” He 
was the founder of the Museum Minerve in Covent 
Garden. Died in 1642. 

See Woop, ‘“‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Kynaston, (JOHN,) an English divine, born at Ches- 
ter in 1728, was a Fellow of Brazennose College, Oxford. 
Died in 1783. 

Kyper, kee’per, (ALBRECHT,) a German medical 
writer, born at Konigsberg about 1605. He became 
first physician to the Prince of Orange, and professor 
of medicine at Leyden in 1648. Died in 1655. 

Kypke, kip’keh, (GEorG Davip,) a German Oriental- 
ist, born in Pomerania in 1724, wrote ‘‘ Observationes 
Sacree in Novi Feederis Libros,” (1755.) Died in 1779. 

Kyrle, kerl, (JOHN,) an English benefactor, eulogized 
by Pope in the verses on the Man of Ross, was born 
about 1664. He was a native or resident of Ross, in 
Herefordshire, where he built a church and endowed a 
hospital. He owned an estate of £500 a year. Died 
in 1754, aged ninety. 


Ja 


Laale, lau’leh, (PEDER,) a Danish poet of the fifteenth 
century, was born at Lolland. He wrote “Latin-Danish 
Proverbs,” (“Adagia Latino-Danica.”) 

Laar. See Larr, van. 


_ Labadie, 14’ba’de’, (Jean,) a French Protestant min- 
ister, regarded by some as a mystic or a fanatic, was born 
at Bourg, in Guienne, in 1610. After joining the Jesuits 
and obtaining Success as an eloquent preacher, he turned 
Protestant in 1650, and was for eight years pastor of a 
church at Montauban. He subsequently preached at 
Geneva, Middelburg, etc., where he made many prose- 
lytes or friends, among whom were Anna M. Schur- 
mann and the Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, The 
sect called Labadists, which he formed jn Germany 
continued for nearly a century. Died in 1674. . 


See Mavcpuicr, ‘Avis charitable & Messieurs de Genéve tou- 
chant la Vie du Sieur Jean Labadie,”’ etc., Lyons, 1664; Nictron 
Mémoires.” : 


La/ban, [Heb. [27,] the son of Bethuel, lived at 
Haran, in Mesopotamia, about 1740 B.c. He had two 
daughters, Leah and Rachel, who became the wives of 
Jacob. (See Genesis xxix. and xxx.) 

Labanof (Labanov or Labanow) de Rostof, 
14-ba’/nof deh ros’tof, (Prince ALEXANDER,) a Russian 
general and writer, born in 1788, served as aide-de-camp 
to the emperor from 1817 to 1828. His principal work 
is “Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots,” (7 vols., 1844.) 

La Barbinais le Gentil, 14 bar’be’nd’ leh zhén’- 
te’, a French traveller, born probably at Saint-Mato. 
He visited Chili, Peru, and China, as a merchant, about 
1715, and published “A New Voyage round the World 
with a Description of China,” (3 vols., 1727.) 

Labarraque, 14’ ba’rak’, (ANTOINE GERMAIN,) a 
French chemist, born at Oloron in 1777; died in 1850. 

Labarre. See BARRE. 


LABARRE 


Labarre, 14’bar’, (Exo1,) a French architect, born in 
Picardy in 1764, built the Bourse and Tribunal of Com- 
merce in Paris, (finished about 1826.) He was admitted 
into the Institute in 1827. Died in 1833. y 

Labarre, (THEODORE,) a French composer, and a 
skilful performer on the harp, was born in Paris in 1805. 
He composed several popular ballads and operas. 

Labarre de Corcelles, de, deh 1a’bar’ deh kor’sél’, 
(FRANGOIS Tirecuy—tér’kii-e’,) a French liberal poli- 
tician, born in 1801. He was a friend of Cavaignac, 
who in 1848 sent him on a mission to the pope. 

La Barre-Dupare, de, deh la’ bar’ dii/park’, (NICco- 
LAS EpouarD,) a French military writer and officer, born 
at Saint-Cloud in 1819. 

Labarthe, |a’bart’, (PIERRE,) a French geographer 
and writer, born at Dax in 1760; died in 1824. 

La Bastie, de, deh 14 bas’te’, (Jos—EPH BIMARD,) 
BARON, a French antiquary, born at Carpentras in 1703 ; 
died in 1742. 

Labat, 14’b4’, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) a French monk and 
successful author, born in Paris in 1663. He went in 
1694 to the West Indies as a missionary, and, having 
returned to France in 1706, published a ‘“ Description 
of the West Indies,” (6 vols., 1722,) a work of some 
merit. In 1728 he published an excellent Description 
of Senegal and adjacent regions, (“ Relation de l’ Afrique 
occidentale,” 5 vols., 1728,) the data of which were fur- 
nished by De Brue. Died in 1738. 

Labat, (LEon,) a French traveller and physician, 
born at Agde in 1803. He cured the Shah of Persia, 
who gave him the title of prince. Died in 1847. 

Labbe, lab, (PHILIPPE,) a French Jesuit and volumi- 
nous writer, born at Bourges in 1607. He lived many 
years in Paris, and published several useful works on 
history and chronology, among which is ‘Chronological, 
Technical, and Historical Agreement,” (‘Concordia 
Chronologica, Technica et Historica,” 1656.) He is 
chiefly known at the present .time by his valuable work 
on Latin pronunciation, entitled “ Erudite Pronuntia- 
tionis Catholici Indices,” which was enlarged by E. 
Leeds and republished in London in 1751. Diedin 1667. 


See Nictron, “‘ Mémoires.” 


Labbé de Monvéron, 13’ba’ deh mdn’va’rén’, 
(CHARLES,) a French philologist and advocate, born in 
Paris in 1582. He published, as editor, besides other 
works, ‘Glossaries of Cyrillus, Philoxenus, and other 
Ancient Writers,” (“Cyrilli, Philoxeni et aliorum vete- 
rum Glossaria,” 1679.) Died in 1657. 

Labé, 14’ba’, (Loutsg,) a French lady, known by the 
name of LA BELLE CORDIERE, was born at Lyons in 1526, 
and became the wife of Ennemond Perrin, a merchant 
who dealt in cordage. She was learned in languages 
and celebrated for her beauty and ardent imagination. 
She composed elegies, sonnets, and a drama named 
“TDébat de Ja Folie et de ?Amour.” Died in 1566. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry 


of Europe ;’’? C. J. p= Ruorz, “‘Discours sur la Personne et les 
Ouvrages de L. Labé,”’ 1750. 


La Bédolliére, 1% b4/do’le-air’, (EMILE GIGAULT,) 
a French Littérateur, born at Amiens in 1812. He be- 
came an editor of the “Siecle.” Among his works are 
a “Life of La Fayette,” (1833,) and a “ History of the 
Manners and Private Life of the French,” (3 vols., 
1847.) He translated into French Fenimore Cooper’s 
works, Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the 
Waverley Novels. 


See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Labédoyeére or La Bédoyere, de, deh 13’ba’dwA’- 
yair’, (CHARLES ANGELIQUE HucuEtT,) Count, a French 
general, noted for graceful manners and chivalrous spirit, 
was born in Paris in 1786. He became aide-de-camp to 
Marshal Lannes in 1808. At Essling, in 1809, he was 
wounded by the side of Lannes, who was killed at the 
same time. He was aide-de-camp to Eugéne Beauhar- 
nais in 1812, and distinguished himself at the Moskwa 
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and Berezina. In 1814 he accepted from Louis XVIII. 
the command of a regiment stationed at Grenoble. He 
was one of the first officers that in 1815 joined the stan- 
dard of Napoleon, who raised him to the rank of general 
of division ; and he was one of the last to leave the field | 


LABITTE 


at the battle of Waterloo. Having been arrested in 
Paris and tried by court-martial, he was shot, in 1815, 
See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 


La’be-o, (QuINTUS ANTISTIUS,) a Roman jurist, who 
flourished about 50 B.c. He fought for Brutus at Phi- 
lippi, and, after the battle was lost, died by his own hand 
His son, Quin‘rus or Marcus ANntIsrius LABEO, was 2 
more eminent jurist, a man of great learning, and an 
inflexible republican. He lived during the reign of Au- 
gustus, to whom he sometimes expressed his mind with 
boldness. He was the founder or head of a school of 
law, and was the rival of Capito. He wrote Commen- 
taries on the Twelve Tables, and many treatises, extracts 
from which are preserved in the Digest. Labeo and 
Capito are styled ‘ornaments of Peace” (‘‘decora Pacis’’) 
by Tacitus. The disciples of Labeo were called Procz- 
fant, from Proculus, his successor. 

See Autus Getutus, ‘* Noctes Attice;’”? C. van Eck, ‘‘ Disser- 
tatio de Vita, Moribus et Studiis Q. Antistii Labeonis,’’ 1692. 

Laberge, de, deh 14’ barzh’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) 
an excellent French landscape-painter, born in Paris in 
1805. He represented human nature with surprising 
fidelity in a picture of a “Diligence passing through a 
Village and announcing the Revolution of 1830.” His 
“Country Physician” (1832) is called his master-piece. 
His works are finished very minutely, without impairing 
the general effect. Died in 1842. 

Labergerie, de, deh l&’bérzh’re’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
RouGIER,) BARON, an eminent French agriculturist, born 
in Touraine in 1759. He published several approved 
historical works on the agriculture of the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and Gauls, also treatises on Practical Agricul- 
ture. Died in 1836. 

La-be’ri-us, (DrecIMus,) a Roman knight, distin- 
guished as a writer of mimes, was born about 107 8.¢. 
In the year 45 Cesar signified a wish that he should act 
his mimes in public. He reluctantly complied, such 
practice being deemed degrading, and acquitted him- 
self with credit, at the same time availing himself of the 
opportunity to turn his wit against the dictator. The 
prologue which he spoke on this occasion has been 
preserved, and is much admired. Only small fragments 
of his works are extant. Died in 43 B.c. 

La-bi-e/nus, (QUINTUS,) was a son of Titus, noticed 
below. He commanded an army of Parthians which 
defeated the forces of Mark Antony in Cilicia. Having 
been captured by the Romans, he was put to death in 39 
B.C. His brother, Tirus Lanirnus, was an eloquent 
orator, and an enemy of Augustus Cesar. He died in 
12 A.D. 

Labienus, (Tirus,) a Roman general, born 98 B.c., 
was chosen tribune of the people in 63, and preetor a few 
years later. About 60 B.c. he became lieutenant of Cesar. 
He was the ablest general that served under Cesar in 
the conquest of Gaul, where he gained victories over the 
Treviri. He abandoned his late chief at the passage of 
the Rubicon, and took arms for Pompey and the senate in 
49 B.c. After the battle of Pharsalia he commanded in 
Africa, and was killed in the battle of Munda, in Spain, 
in 45 B.C. 


See Cassar, ‘‘De Bello Gallico;’? Dion Cassius, “ History of 
Rome.” 


Labillardiére or La Billardiére, de, deh )@’be’yar’- 
de-air’, (JACQUES JULIEN Houron,) a French botanist, 
born at Alengon in 1755. After he had explored Cyprus, 
Syria, and Mount, Lebanon as a botanist, he was em- 
ployed as naturalist in the expedition which was sent in 
search of La Pérouse in 1791. Having returned to 
Paris, he published two valuable works, viz., “ Narrative 
of a Voyage in Search of La Pérouse,” (1800,) anda 
“Flora of New Holland,” (1804-06.) The former has 
enriched the various branches of natural history. He 
was a member of the Institute. Died in 1834. 

See P. Frourens, “‘Eloge de J. J. de Labillardigre,” 1837: 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Labitte, la’bét’, (CHARLES,) a French critic, born at 
Chateau-Thierry in 1816, became professor of foreign 
literature at Rennes in 1840. He wrote for the “Revue 
des Deux Mondes” able articles on M. J. Chénier and 
other authors. Died in 184s. Two volumes of his 
“Etudes littéraires” were published in 1846. 


eas k; ¢ass; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; $as.2; thasin this. (3@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 


LABLACHE 


Lablache, 1a’blash’, (Louts,) a celebrated singer and 
actor, born of French parentage in Naples in 1794. He 
performed many Seasons in Paris and London. His 
voice embraced two full octaves ; it was firm and sonorous, 
powerful and expressive. He was successful both in 
the serious and comic opera. It is stated that he gave 
lessons in music to Queen Victoria. ‘He has given 
form and life,” says M. D’Ortigue, “to the immortal 
types traced by musicians of genius; he has delighted 
civilized Europe for nearly half a century as a tragedian 
full of dignity and as an inimitable buffoon.” Died in 
1858. 

See Castit-BLAze, “Biographie de Lablache;”’ 
Biographie Générale.” 

Lablée, 1a’bla’, (JAcqurs,) a French writer of fiction 
and verses, born at Beaugency in 1751; died in 1841. 

La Boétie. See Bo#rir. 

La Borde. See Borpre. 

Laborde, (GENERAL.) See DELABORDE, (HENRI F.) 

Laborde, la@’bord’, (MAXIMILIAN,) an American phy- 
sician, of French extraction, born in Edgefield, South 
Carolina, in 1804. He became in 1838 secretary of state. 
In 1842 he was appointed professor of logic and belles- 
lettres in South Carolina College, and afterwards of 
metaphysics and physiology in the same institution. 

Laborde, 14’bord’, (VipteNn,) a French priest, born at 
Toulouse in 1680. He lived in Paris, and was patronized 
by Cardinal de Noailles. He published a “Treatise on 
the Essence, Distinction, and Limits of the Spiritual and 
Temporal Powers,” ‘“‘ Familiar Conferences,” and other 
admired religious works. Died in 1748. 

Laborde, de, deh ]&@’bord’, (ALEXANDRE Louts Jo- 
sEPH,) Coun’, a French antiquary and /i¢térateur, born 
in Paris in 1774, was a son of Jean Joseph, (1724—-94.) 
He accompanied Lucien Bonaparte in his embassy to 
Spain in 1800, after which he devoted some years to the 
study and delineation of Spanish monuments, scenery, 
etc. He published the results in a large and costly 
work,—* Picturesque and Historic Journey in Spain,” 
(“ Voyage pittoresque et historique en Espagne,” 4 vols., 
1807-18, with 900 engravings,) which is highly com- 
mended. He was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1822 and 1827, and risked his life for the popular 
causé in July, 1830, after which he became a councillor 
of state. Among his important works are “The Monu- 
ments of France classed Chronologically,” (24 parts, 
1816-26,) and a “Picturesque Journey in Austria,” (3 
vols., 1821-23.) He was a member of the Institute. 
Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘Monthly Review’’ for 
August and October, 1810. 

Laborde, de, (Jean JosepH,) Marquis, a French 
financier, born at Jacca, Aragon, in 1724. He acquired 
a very Jarge fortune by commerce, and was distinguished 
for his liberality. fe was appointed banker to the 
court by the Duke of Choiseul, who gave him the title 
of marquis. He was guillotined in 1794, on suspicion 
of having conspired against the dominant party. 

Laborde, de, (Lion EMMANUEL SIMON JOSEPH,) 
Count, a French traveller and writer on art, a son of 
Count Alexandre Louis Joseph, noticed above, was born 
in Paris in 1807. He became aide-de-camp to. La Fa- 
yette in 1830, and was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in 1840. In 1842 he was admitted into the Academy 
eae Pe He produced a splendid work entitled 

é ravels in the East,” (“ Voyage en Orient,” etc., con- 
taining four hundred views in Asia Minor and Syria, 36 
parts, 1837-55,) “The Renaissance of the Arts at the 
Court of France,” (1850-55,) and other works on art. 
In 1857 he was chosen director of the archives of the 
empire. 

Labouchere, 1a’boo’shair’, (Huney:), Baron. Taun- 
ton, an English Whig minister of state, born in Lon- 
don in 1798, was descended from a family of French 
Protestants. He was returned to Parliament for Taunton 
in_1830, became privy councillor in 1835, and president 
of the board of trade in 1839. Having resigned with 
his party in 1841, he was chosen chief secretary for Ire- 
jJand in 1846. He was president of the board of trade 
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from July, 1347, till February, 1852, and was colonial 
secretary from the accession of Palmerston, in 1855, until 
February, 1858. His mother was a Baring, sister of 
Lord Ashburton. Died in July, 1869. 

Labouchére, 1]&’boo’shair’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a 
French historical painter, was born at Nantes A130. 
Among his works are ‘‘ The Colloquy of Geneva in 1549: 
Calvin, Beza, and Farel,” and ‘Luther at the Diet of 
Worms,” (1857.) 

Labouderie, 1&’bood’re’, (JEAN,) a French religious 
writer and abbé, born in Auvergne in 1776; died in 1849. 

Laboulaye, la’boo’la’, (EDOUARD RENE LEFEBURE,) 
a French jurist and historical writer, born in Paris in 
1811. He acquired a high reputation by his writings, 
among which are a “ History of the Law of Landed 
Property in Europe,” (1839,) a “ History of the United 
States of America,” (3 vols., 1855,) and an ingenious 
and witty work entitled ‘‘ Paris in America.” He trans- 
lated into French several of the works of Dr. Channing, 
(1853.) In 1845 he was chosen a member of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions. He was a warm friend of the Union 
during the great civil war, (1861-65,) and is a Liberal in 
French politics. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Labourdonnaie or La Bourdonnaie, de, deh 14’- 
boor‘do’na’, (ANNE FRANGOIS AUGUSTIN,) COUNT, a 
French general, born at Guérande in 1747. In 1792 he 
was made a general, and, having obtained command of 
the army of the North, was denounced by Dumouriez for 
obstructing his operations in Belgium, and was recalled. 
He afterwards commanded the army of the Pyrenees. 
Died in November, 1793. 

Labourdonnaie, de, (FRANGoIS R&GIs,) CouNT, a 
French legislator, born at Angers in 1767. In 1815 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, where for 
about fifteen years he was one of the chief orators of 
the extreme royalists. He obtained the portfolio of the 
interior in the Polignac ministry in 1829, but resigned 
about the close of that year. Died in 1839. 

Labourdonnais, de, (MauHE.) See MAHE. 

Labourdonnais, de, deh 14’boor’do’nd/, (MAHE, 
ma’a’,) a Frenchman, surnamed ‘The King of Chess,” 
was born in 1795. After the death of Philidor he was 
probably the most skilful chess-player in France. He 
wrote a “Life of Mahé de Labourdonnais,” (his grand- 
father.) Died in 1840. 

Laboureur, Le, leh 12’boo’rur’, (JEAN,) a French 
priest, whose works have thrown light on the history of 
France, was born at Montmorency in 1623. He became 
one of the almoners of the king. He published ‘‘ Monu- 
ments of Illustrious Persons,” (1641,) “Memoirs of 
Michel de Castelnau,” (1659,) and other works. Died 
in 1675. 

Labrador, 14-bra-pdr’, (JUAN,) a Spanish painter of 
the Seville school, was born in Estremadura. He painted 
flowers and fruits with great success. His works are 
highly prized in Spain. Died in 1600, at an advanced age. 

Labrousse, de, deh 1@’/brooss’, (CLOTILDE SUZANNE 
de Courcelles—deh koor’sel’,) a French enthusiast, 
born in Périgord in 1747. She professed to be a pro- 
phetess. In the Revolution she advocated the popular 
cause. Died in 1821. 

La Brousse, de, (NrcoLas,) Comte de Verteillac, (deh 
vér’ta’yak’,) a French general, born in 1648, was killed 
near Mons in 1693. Louis XIV. said, “I have lost in 
the Count of Verteillac the best officer of infantry that I 
have had since Turenne.” 

La Brune, de, deh 14 briin, (JEAN,) a French Prot- 
estant minister and writer, lived about 1690-1720. 

La Brunerie, de, deh 14 briin’re’, (GUILLAUME,) Vi- 
comte Dode, a French general, born in Isere in 1775. 
He had the chief command of the engineers of the army 
which invaded Spain in 1823, and directed the fortifica- 
tions of Paris, (1840-45.) He was made a marshal of 
France in 1847. Died in 1851. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Bruyére. See BRUYERE, DE LA. 

La Caille. See CAILLE, DE LA. 

La Calleja, de, da 14 kal-ya’H4, (ANDRES,) a Spanish 
painter, born at La Riojain 1705 ; died in Madrid in 1785. 

La Calprenéde. See CALPRENEDE, DE LA. 


LACARRY 


Lacarry, 14’k3’re’, (GILLES,) a learned French Jesuit 
and historian, born in the diocese of Castres in 1605, was 
for many years rector of the College of Cahors. He pub- 
lished several esteemed historical works, among which 
is a “ History of Rome from Julius Cesar to Constan- 

: tine I.,” (1671.) Died in 1684. 

Lacaussade, 14’k6’sad’, (AUGUSTE,) a French poet 
and critic, born in the Isle of Bourbon in 1820. He made 
a good version of Ossian’s poems, (1842,) and became 
secretary to M. Sainte-Beuve. In 1852 he published 
“ Poemes et Paysages,” (“ Poems and Landscapes.”) 

Lacaze, de, deh 14’k&z’, (Louts,) a French medical 
writer, born in Béarn in 1703. Among his works is 
“Tdée de Homme physique et moral,” (‘Ideal of the 
Physical and Moral Man,” 1755.) Died in 1765. 

_Lacépéde, de, deh 14’sa’pad’, (BERNARD GERMAIN 
EVIENNE DE LA VILLE,) Coun'’r, an eminent French 
naturalist, born at Agen in 1756. He was carefully edu- 
cated at home by his father, who was of a distinguished 
family, and in early youth chose natural history as his 
favourite study and Buffon as his model. Having sent 
to Buffon an account of some experiments on electricity 
and received a complimentary answer, he went to Paris 
in 1777, and formed an intimacy with that naturalist and 
Daubenton. He published an ‘Essay on Electricity” 
in 1781, and soon after became the favourite pupil of 
Buffon, who selected him to continue his ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory.” In 1785 Lacépéde was appointed curator and 
sub-demonstrator in the Cabinet du Roi. He published, 
as a sequel to Buffon’s work, in 1788, a “ Natural His- 
tory of Oviparous Quadrupeds and Serpents,” which 
was commended by Cuvier. In 1791 he entered the 
Legislative Assembly as a moderate friend of the new 
régime, and during the reign of terror found refuge in the 
country. He obtained a chair of zoology in the Museum 
of Natural History in 1795, and was admitted into the 
Institute in 1796. His “ Natural History of Fishes” (6 
vols. 4to, 1798-1803) is elegant in style, but defective in 
philosophy. Having been chosen president of the senate 
in 1801, grand chancellor of the legion of honour in 
1803, and minister of state in 1804, he was very assiduous 
in the performance of his public duties. His “ Natural 
History of Cetacea” (2 vols., 1804) is called his best 
work, After the restoration he was made a peer of 
France. Died in 1825. 

See, Cuvirr, ‘‘Eloge historique du Comte de Lacépéde,’’ 1826; 
VILLENAVE, ‘“‘Eloge historique du Comte de Lacépéde,” 1826; 
Amatric, *‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. le Comte de 
Lacépéde ;”? Qu#rarp, ‘La France Littéraire;” ‘ Nouveile Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

La Cerda. See CERDA, DE LA. 

Lacerda e Almeida, de, da 14 sér’da a 4l-ma’e-da, 
(FRANCISCO JOzE,) a Portuguese traveller, explored parts 
of Brazil, and portions of Africa between 10° and 26° south 
latitude. Died in Africa about 1798. 

La Chabeaussiere, de, deh )% sh@’bd’se-air’, (ANGE 
Erienne XAVIER Potsson,) a French comic poet, born 
in Paris in 1752; died in 1820. 

La Chaise or Lachaise, de, deh 14 shaz, (FRANGOTS 
b’AIX,) or La Chaise d’Aix, (FRANCOIS Dr,) PERE, 
a French Jesuit, born in Forez in 1624._ After teaching 
philosophy at Lyons, he obtained in 1675 the place of 
confessor to Louis XIV., which he kept for thirty-four 
years. He had much influence with the king, and ap- 
pears to have acted with moderation and prudence. 
Voltaire calls him a ‘‘mild person, with whom the ways 
of conciliation were always open.” He is partly respon- 
sible, however, for the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Died in1709. A large cemetery of Paris bears the name 
of Pére La Chaise. 

See VottarreE, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV ;”? Saint-Simon, ‘*f Mé- 
moires;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’’ 

La Chalotais. See CHALOTAIS, DE LA. 

Lachambeaudie, la/sh6n‘b0’de’, (PIERRE,) a French 
fabulist, born at Sarlat in 1806. He joined the Saint- 
Simonians about 1832, and published, in 1839, “ Popular 
Fables,” (7th edition, 1849,) which gained a prize of 2000 
francs from the French Academy. 

La Chambre. See CHAMBRE, DE LA. 

Lachapelle or La Chapelle, de, deh 18’sh#’pél’, 
(ARMAND Boisbeleau—bwa’beh’ld’,) a French Prot- 
estant minister, was born in Saintonge in 1676, After 
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preaching in London, he became pastor of a church at 
the Hague in 1725. He was the editor of the last ten 
volumes of the “ Bibliothéque Anglaise,” or “ Literary 
Journal of Great Britain,” (15 vols., 1717-27,) which was 
commenced by Laroche, and wrote several theological 
works. Died in 1746. 

La Chapelle, de, (JEAN,) a mediocre French poet, 
born at Bourges in 1655, became a member of the French 
Academy. He wrote several successful tragedies, among 
which was “ Zaide,” and ‘The Amours of Catullus,” 
(1680.) Died in 1723. 

Lach/a-rés, | Aayupyc,| an Athenian demagogue and 
tyrant, who obtained the chief power at Athens in 296 
B.C. He was expelled by Demetrius in 295. 

La Chatre, de, deh la’shatr’, (CLaupr,) a French 
general and courtier, born about 1536; died in 1614. 

La Chaussée. See CHAUSSEE. | 

La/ehés, [Adyne,] an Athenian general, commanded 
an expedition sent to Sicily in 427 8.c. He was one of 
the commanders of the army sent to Argos in 418 B.C, 
and was killed at Mantinea in that year. 

Lach/e-sis, | Ad@yeowc,] a Greek word signifying “Jot” 
or “destiny,” the name of one of the PARC, (which see.) 

La Chétardie. See CHETARDIF, DE LA. 

Lachmann, 14K’m&n, (KARL,) an eminent German 
critic and philologist, born at Brunswick in March, 1793. 
He studied at Leipsic and Gottingen. After having 
lectured in the University of Konigsberg, he became 
in 1827 professor in that of Berlin, where he acquired 
a high reputation. In 1830 he was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin. He published excellent 
critical essays on Homer and on the “ Niebelungen- 
Lied.” Between 1829 and 1845 he edited the works of 
Catullus, Tibullus, Terence, and Avianus. He published 
an edition of Lucretius, (1850.) He also wrote ‘ De 
Choreis Systematis Tragicorum Grzecorum,” (1819,) and 
many other works. Died in Berlin in 1851. 

See Jacop Grimm, “Rede auf Lachmann,” 1851; MARTIN 
Herrz, ‘‘K. Lachmann, eine Biographie,” 1851; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
erie Générale ;”” ‘““London Quarterly Review’’ for September, 
1847. 

Lachner, ]4K’/ner, (FRANz,) a German musical com- 
poser, born at Rain, in Bavaria, in 1804. He composed 
symphonies, which are his chief title to fame, and sev- 
eral operas and oratorios. After acting as chapel-master 
in Vienna some years, he became royal chapel-master in 
Munich in 1836. He ranks among the greatest com- 
posers of symphonies in recent times. In.1852 he was 
chosen general director of music in Munich, 

Lackemacher, J&k’keh-maxk’er, (JOHANN Gorr- 
FRIED,) a German Orientalist, born at Osterwick in 
1695; died in 1736. 

Lack’ing-ton, (JAMES,) an English bookseller, born 
about 1745; died in 1816. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiographic Memoirs,”’ 1792. 

Lackmann, 1]4k’m4n, (ADAM HEINRICH,) a German 
historian, born at Weningen in 1694; died in 1753. 

La Cléde or Lacléde, de, deh 14’k]Ad’, (N.,) a French 
historian, was a friend of Voltaire. He published a “ Gen- 
eral History of Portugal,” (2 vols. 4to, 1735,) of which 
a Portuguese version appeared in 16 vols., (1781-97.) He 
died young in 1736. 

Laclos or La Clos, de, deh 1%’klo’, (PrerrE Am- 
BROISE FRANCOIS Choderlos—sho’dér‘los’,) a French 
officer, born at Amiens in 1741. He was secretary to 
the Duke of Orléans during the Revolution. In the 
army he served as maréchal-de-camp under the Republic. 
He published a licentious romance, “The Dangerous 
Liaisons.” Died in 1803. 

Lia Colonie, de, deh 14 ko’lo’ne’, (JEAN MARTIN,) a 
French historical writer, born at Bordeaux in 1674. He 
wrote a “History of Bordeaux,” (3 vols., 1757.) Died 
in 1759. 

Lacombe, la’kémb’, ([acqurs,) a mediocre French 
writer, born in Paris in 1724. Among his numerous 
works, in prose and verse, are a “‘ Dictionary of the Fine 
Arts,” (1759,) a “History of Revolutions in Russia,” 
(1763,) and a “ Dictionary of Arts and Trades,” (8 vols., 
1789-91.) Died in 1811. 

La Condamine. See CoNDAMINE, LA. 

Lacordaire, l#/kor’dar’, (JEAN BAPTIsTe HENRI,) a 
celebrated French preacher, and founder of a new order 
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of Dominicans, was born at Recey-sur-Ource (Céte d’Or) 
in 1802. He was educated for the law, which he re- 
nounced in 1823 for the church, having been converted 
from Voltairian views by the “ Essay on Indifference” 
of Lamennais. In 1830 he was associated with Lamen- 
nais and Montalembert as an editor of the ‘* Avenir,” 
which was ultramontane in religion but lfberal or radical 
in politics. His unity and co-operation with Lamen- 
nais ceased in 1832, after a visit to Rome with his two 
friends above named, and after the pope had denounced 
the “Avenir.” In 1835 the archbishop opened to him 
the pulpit of Notre-Dame, Paris, where he attracted 
immense crowds by the novel and brilliant style of his 
sermons, in which he availed himself freely of the various 
interests and excitements of the time. He became a 
Dominican friar in 1840, and published a “ Life of Saint 
Dominic.” In 1848 he was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly ; but he resigned his seat in May of that year, 
having failed as a parliamentary speaker. He after- 
wards preached in Paris and other cities. He pub- 
lished ‘Considerations on the Philosophic System of 
Lamennais,” (1834,) ‘Sermons ( Conférences) at Notre- 
Dame,” (3 vols., 1835-50,) ‘ Letter on the Holy See,” 
(1838,) and other works. In 1859 or 1860 he was elected 
to the French Academy in place of De Tocqueville. 
Died in November, 1861. 

See MonTALempert, ‘‘ Vie de Lacordaire ;”’ ‘‘ Notice sur Lacor- 
daire,”’ Lyons, 1843; SArnTE-BeEuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi,” tome 
i,; L. pe Lomentg, ‘‘ Le Pére Lacordaire,” 1844; PlERRE Lorratn, 
“ Biographie historique de Lacordaire,” 1847; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for February, 1863; ‘* London 
Quarterly Review”? for July, 1864; Pre CHocarne, ‘* Vie du Pare 
Lacordaire.’’ (and English translation of the same, Dublin and New 
York, 1867.) 

Lacordaire, (JEAN THEODORE,) a French naturalist, 
a brother of the preceding, was born at Recey-sur-Ource 
in 1801. He travelled extensively in South America 
between 1825 and 1832. Among his works are an “ In- 
troduction to Entomology,” (2 vols., 1834-37,) and a 
“Natural History of Insects: Genera of Coleoptera,” 
(4 vols., 1857.) 

Lacoste, la’kost’, (Et1r,) a French Jacobin, born at 
Montagnac, was elected to the Convention in1792. On 
the 9th Thermidor, 1794, he spoke with energy against 
Robespierre, and procured the suppression of. the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Died in 1803. 

Lacour, la’koor’, (PreERRE,) a French painter and 
archeologist, born at Bordeaux in 1778. 

Lacretelle, de, deh 12’kreh-tél’, (JEAN CHARLES 
DoOMINIQUE,) a popular French historian, born at Metz 
in 1766. He was in Paris during the Revolution, and was 
a zealous partisan of the moderate Constitutionalists. 
After the fall of Robespierre he became one of the chiefs 
of the jeunesse dorée, and gained distinction as an elo- 
quent writer and editor of a political journal. On the 
18th Fructidor, 1797, he was arrested on the charge of 
being a royalist, and imprisoned twenty-three months. 
He published a “ History of the French Revolution,” (5 
vols., 1801-6,) which obtained great success, a ‘ His- 
tory of France since the Restoration,” (3 vols., 1829-35,) 
and many other works on French history. Among his 
best productions is a “History of France during the 
Eighteenth Century,” (6 vols., 1808,) and “The National 
Convention,” (3 vols., 1825.) He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1811, and was professor of history 
at the Faculty of Letters from 1809 to 1848. In 1827 he 
was the prime mover of a protest which the French 
Academy made against a proposed law to subvert the 

freedom of the press. Died in 1855. 


See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale :”? Tastet, “ Histoire des 
quarante Fauteuils de !’Académie Francaise,” 4 vols., 1855; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’ for April, 1814; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for 
January, 1805. 5 

Lacretelle, de, (PreERRE Lours,) a French lawyer and 
successful writer, brother of the preceding, was born at 
Metz in 1751. He became a resident of Paris at an early 
age. He gained reputation by his “FEloge de Montau- 
sier,” by a prize essay “Sur la Préjugé des Peines infa- 
mantes,” (“On the Prejudice against [the Families of 
those who suffer] Infamous Penalties,” 1784,) and other 
works, for which the Academy in 1786 awarded him the 
prize founded for the work most useful to morals. In 
1791 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, where 


he acted with the moderate Constitutionalists. About 
1802 he was admitted into the French Academy in place 
of La Harpe. After the restoration of 1814 he was one 
of the editors of the “Minerve Frangaise.” He was 
author of “ Portraits and Tableaux” and “Mélanges of 
Philosophy and Literature,” (5 vols., 1802-07.) Died in 
1824 or 1825. 

Lacroix, la/krw4’, (JULES,) a French novelist and 
poet, born in Paris in 1809, published ‘* The Parasites,” 
(2 vols., 1837,) “ Memoirs of a Somnambulist,” (5 vols., 
1845,) and other novels. 

Lacroix, (PAUL,) a prolific writer and novelist, brother 
of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1807, and is 
known under the pseudonym of P. L. JACOB BIBLIOPHILE. 
He published a “ History of the Sixteenth Century in 
France,” (4 vols, 1834,) a “History of Napoleon III.,” 
(4 vols., 1854,) and other historical works. The manners, 
arts, and sciences of Europe in the middle ages and in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are illustrated in his 
“ Moyen-Age et la Renaissance,” (5 vols., 1847-51,) which 
is regarded as a valuable and important work. Among 
his novels are “ Soirées of Walter Scott at Paris,” (2 vols., 
1829-31,) “The Good Old Time,” (1835,) and ‘ Lover 
and Mother,” (‘‘ Amante et Mere,” 2 vols., 1839.) 

Lacroix, (SILVESTRE FRANGOIS,) a French mathema- 
tician, born in Paris in 1765. He was professor in the 
Polytechnic School, the Sorbonne, and the College of 
France for about sixty years, and rendered important 
services to science by his elementary works on geometry, 
algebra, etc. He published a ‘Treatise on the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus,” (2 vols., 1797,) which is 
highly esteemed. He was a member of the Institute. 
Died in 1843. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lacroix or La Croix, de, deh 12’krw4’, (Emeric,) 
a French writer against war, born in Paris about 1590. 
Among his works is ‘“‘ The New Cyneas.” 

Lacroix, de, (FRANGoIS JoSEPH PAMPHILE,) VI- 
COMTE, a French general, born in Languedoc in 1774; 
died in 1842. 

Lacroix, de, (J. P.,) a French regicide and lawyer, 
was born at Pont-Audemer in 1754. Ile was an active 
member of the Convention, and became a political friend 
of Danton, with whom he was executed in April, 1794. 

Lacroix, de, (Louis ANYTOINE NICOLLE,) a French 
geographer, born in Paris in 1704. He published a 
“ Modern Geography,” (1747,) which was used in colleges 
for about fifty years. Died in 1760. 

Lacroix, de, (MARIE NICOLAS CHRESTIEN,) a French 
engineer and topographer, born in Paris in 1754. He 
enjoyed high consideration as chief of the topographical 
bureau in the department of foreign affairs. Died in 1836. 

Lacroix du Maine, de, deh 1akrwa’ dii man, 
(FRANGOIS GruDE,) SIEuR, a French bibliographer, born 
at Mansin 1552. Having collected many books and lite- 
rary materials, he published in 1584 his “ Bibliotheque 
Frangaise,” which contains valuable information on 
French works and their authors, and is commended for 
accuracy. He was assassinated in 1592 by some fanatics 
who suspected that he secretly favoured the Reformed 
religion. 

Lacrosse, de, deh 14’kRoss’, (BERNARD THEOBALD 
JosePH,) BARON, a French politician, born at Brest in 
1796. In December, 1848, he was appointed minister of 
public works. He became a senator in 1852. 

. Lacrosse, de, (JEAN BApristE RAYMOND,) BARON, 
a French admiral, the father of the preceding, was born 
at Meilhan in 1765. In 1804 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the flotilla at Boulogne. Died in 1829. 

Lacroze, de, deh 1& kroz’, (MATHURIN VEYSSIERE,) 
a French Orientalist, born at Nantes in 1661, became 
librarian of the King of Prussia in 1697, and protessor 
of philosophy in Berlin. He wrote an “ Egyptian Dic- 
tionary,” and several historical treatises. Died in 1739. 

Lacruz or La Cruz, de, da 14-krooth’, (JUAN,) a 
skilful Spanish painter of history and portraits, was born 
at Valencia in 1545, and was surnamed PaAnvoya. He 
was patronized by Philip II., for whom he painted por- 
traits and religious pieces for the Escurial. 

Lacruz, de, (JUANA INeEz,) a Spanish or Mexican 
poetess, born near Mexico in 1651. She published in 
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1670 a volume of dramas and other poems, reiigious and 
secular, which were greatly admired for grace and sensi- 
bility. She retired to a convent in 1668, and died in 
1695. She was often called ‘‘the Tenth Muse.” 

Lacruz y Cano, de, da ]4-krooth’ e k4/no, (RAMON,) 
a Spanish dramatic poet, born at Madrid in 1731. He 
had great facility in versification, and excelled in ridicule 
or facetiae. He produced many successful comedies, in 
which characters are skilfully treated. Died in 1795. 

Lacshmi. See LAKsHMf. 

Lactance. See LAcranrius. 

Lactantius, l4k-tan/she-us,[Fr. LAcranck, lak’ténss’; 
It. Larranzio, lat-tan/ze-o,] (Lucius Caius FirMi- 
ANUS,) an eloquent Latin Father, who flourished in the 
third and fourth centuries, and is supposed to have been 
a native of Africa. He was a pupil of Arnobius. About 
290 A.D., Diocletian employed him as teacher of rhetoric 
at Nicomedia. Some writers think he was converted 
from paganism after that date. Between 310 and 320 he 
was preceptor of Crispus, the son of the emperor Con- 
stantine, and during that period lived in Gaul. His 
principal work is ‘“Institutiones Divine,” (‘ Divine In- 
stitutions,”) a defence of Christianity. He is reputed 
the most eloquent and polished of the Latin Fathers, 
and was called by Saint Jerome ‘‘ the Christian Cicero.” 
Died probably about 325 A.D. 

See Brooke Mountain, ‘‘Summary of the Writings of Lactan- 
tius,’? London, 1839; Freury, ‘‘ Histoire ecclésiastique;”? Saint 
Jerome, ‘‘ De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis ;? P. EcKERMAN, “‘ Disser- 
tatio de Lactantio, Cicerone Christiano,’’ 1754; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Lacuée, 14’kii’4’, (GERARD JEAN,) Comte de Cessac, 
a French general and administrator, born near Agen in 
1752. He became a member of the Institute, minister 
of state, (1807,) and minister of the administration of 
war in 1810. Died in 1841. 

Lacuna. See LAGUNA. 

La/cy, (JOHN,) an English actor and dramatist, born 
at Doncaster. He obtained such popularity as a comic 
actor that Charles II. had his portrait painted in several 
characters. He wrote, besides other comedies, ‘The 
Dumb Lady,” and “Sir Hercules Buffoon.” Died in 1681. 

Lacy, de, da 1a’thee’, (Luts,) an able Spanish general, 
born near Gibraltar in 1775. Having failed in an attempt 
to restore the authority of the Cortes, he was shot in 1817. 

Lacy, von, (JosEPH FRANZ Morirz.) See Lascy. 

La-gy/dés, | Aaxidyec,| a Greek philosopher of the Pla- 
tonic school, was a native of Cyrene. He was a pupil 
of Arcesilaus, whose successor he became at Athens 
about 240 B.c. His writings are not extant. Died 
about 215 B.C., (one account says 241 B.C.) 

Ladd, (WILLIAM,) an American philanthropist, born 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1778, was one of the 
originators of the American Peace Society, of which he 
became president. He was successively editor of the 
“Friend of Peace” and the “Harbinger of Peace,” and 
wrote several essays on that subject. Died in 1841. 

See the ‘‘ Democratic Review’’ for March, 1842. 


Ladenberg, von, fon ]4’den-bérc’, (ADALBERT,) born 
at Anspach in 1798, filled many important posts under 
the Prussian government. Died in 1855. 

Ladenberg, von, (PHILIPP,) a Prussian lawyer, the 
father of the preceding, born at Magdeburg in 1769, 
became in 1837 privy minister of state. Died in 1847. 

Ladislaus, lad’is-lawss or ]4’dis-lowss, [Fr. LADISLAS, 
14’de’sl4s’; Polish, WLADISLAW, vla/de-slav’ or vla/de- 
slaf’,] I, King of Hungary, and SAINT, born in 1041, was 
a son of Bela J. He began to reign in 1078, and died in 
1095. He was canonized by the pope. 

See GAnéczy, “ Dissertatio de S. Ladislao,”’ etc., Vienna, 1778. 


Ladisiaus IT, of Hungary, a son of Bela II., was 
born about 1134; died in 1162, after a reign of about 
six months. He is omitted from some lists of the kings 
of Hungary. 

Ladislaus IT. or IIL, King of Hungary, born about 
1185, was a son of Emeric. He was elected in 1204, and 
died in 1205. 

Ladislaus III. or IV., surnamed Cuman, King of 
Hungary, succeeded his father, Stephen IV., in 1272. In 
his reign Hungary was ravaged by the Tartars or Mon- 
gols. He was assassinated in 1290. 


LAENNEC 


Ladislaus IV. or V., King of Hungary, born about 
1400, was a son of Jagellon or Ladislaus. He inherited 
the throne of Poland in 1434, and was elected King of 
Hungary in 1440, His army gained several victories 
over the Turkish invaders. (See HunrIApDEs.) He was 
killed at the battle of Varna by the Turks in 1444. He 
was succeeded by the infant son of Albert IL, who 
was styled Ladislaus VI., and who died in 1457, aged 
seventeen. 

See Fressier, ‘‘ Geschichte der Ungarn.”’ 

Ladislaus VI. or VII, King of Hungary, born about 
1450, was a son of Casimir LV. of Poland. He was 
elected King of Hungary in 1490. During his reign the 
conquests of Matthias Corvinus in Austria were lost. 
He died in 1516, leaving the throne to his son Louis. 

See Count von Maitatn, ‘‘ Geschichte der Ungarn.” 


Ladislaus or Lancelot, King of Naples, was the 
son of Charles III., and began to reign in 1386, His 
rival, Louis II., had possession of Naples, but was ex- 
pelled in 1399. Ladislaus excited the Romans to revolt 
against Innocent VII., and in 1408 made himself master 
of Rome. Died in 1414. 

Ladislaus oF POLAND. See VLADISLAUS. 

Ladmiral, 1ad’me’ral’, (JAN,) a Dutch engraver, of 
French descent, born at Leyden in 1680. 

Ladoucette, de, deh 18doo’sét’, (JEAN CHARLES 
FRANGOIS,) BARON, a meritorious French administrator, 
born at Metz in 1770; died in 1848. 

Ladowski, 14-dov’skee, (REMIE,) a Polish naturalist, 
born at Volhynia in 1738, published a “‘ Natural History 
of Poland,” (1783.) Died in 1798. 

Ladvocat, ]4d’vo’k#’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
doctor of the Sorbonne, born at Vaucouleurs in 17¢9, 
was learned in philosophy, history, Oriental languages, 
etc. He became professor of divinity in the Sorbonne, 
and published, besides other works, a Hebrew Grammar, 
“ Bibliotheque annuelle,” (1748-51,) and a ‘ Historical 
Dictionary,” (2 vols., 1752.) An enlarged edition of the 
last was published in 5 vols. in 1822. Died in 1765, 

See Quérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Ladvocat, (LoutIs FRANGOIS,) a French philosophica. 
writer, born in Paris in 1644. He became a counsellor 
and dean of the chamber of accounts. He wrote several 
metaphysical works, one of which is entitled a ‘“ New 
System of Philosophy.” Died in 1735. 

Ladvocat, (N.,) a French publisher and bookseller, 
born in 1790; died in 1854. 

Leelius, lee’le-us, (CAtus,) surnamed NEpos, an emi- 
nent Roman general. He hada high command under 
Scipio Africanus in the expedition against Spain in 210 
B.C. In 205 he gained a victory over Syphax in Africa, 
for which he received a crown of gold. He was elected 
preetor in 197, and consul in 19a. His notes furnished 
Polybius with materials for his history of Scipio’s cam- 
paigns in Spain. 

Leelius, (Catus,) surnamed SAPIENS, a son of the pre- 
ceding, studied philosophy with Diogenes the Stoic, and 
became an eminent orator. He served with distinction 
under his friend Scipio the Younger at the siege of Car- 
thage, and was chosen consul in 140 8.c. He favoured the 
aristocratic party, and was an opponent of T. Gracchus. 
The celebrity of the friendship between Lelius and 
Scipio caused Cicero to place the name of the former at 
the head of his dialogue “De Amicitia.” Horace com- 
mends his mild philosophy,—‘‘mitis sapientia Leelii,” 
(Serm. ii. Sat. 1.) Died about 115 B.c. 

See Cicero, “‘ Brutus’? and ‘‘De Oratore ;’? Henprix Hana, 
* Dissertatio de C. Lelio Sapiente,”’ 1832. 

Laennec, 14’nék’, (GUILLAUME FRANGoIS,) a French 
physician, born at Quimper in 1748, was the uncle of 
the following. He became physician-in-ordinary to the 
king in 1779. Died in 1822. 

Laennec, (RENE THEODORE HYACINTHE,) an eminent 
French physician, born at Quimper in February, 1781, 
went to Paris in 1800 to pursue his studies. He gave 
special attention to anatomy, in which he made several 
discoveries. He had already acquired a reputation by his 
practice and writings, when he invented the stethoscope 
in 1815, and opened a new era in medicine by his 1mpor- 
tant discovery of auscultation. Having been chosen chief 
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physician of the Hépital Necker in 1816, he studied the 
diseases of the thorax with great diligence, sagacity, and 
success. His “Treatise on Mediate Auscultation,” etc. 
(“Traité de l’Auscultation médiate et des Maladies des 
Poumons et du Ceeur,” 2 vols., 1819) produced a great 
sensation, and may be regarded as the most important 
contribution to medical science made in the present cen- 
tury. He was appointed professor of medicine in the 
College of France in 1822, and obtained the chair of 
clinic medicine in 1822 or 1823. He died of consump- 
tion in 1826. 

See Pariset, ‘‘ Eloge de Laennec,” 1840; A. L. J. Baye, ‘‘ No- 
tice historique sur R. IT. H. Laennec,” 1826; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Laensbergh, lans/béru or l4ns’/bérZ, ( MATHIEU,) 
a Fleming, who lived about 1630, was the author of a 
famous almanac, first published about 1635. Amn almanac 
bearing his name continues to be published at Liege. 

La Enzina or Encina. See ENZINAa. 

Laer or Laar, van, van Jar, (PIETER,) a celebrated 
Dutch painter, born at Haarlem in 1613. He studied 
and worked sixteen years in Rome, where he was inti- 
mate with N. Poussin and Claude Lorrain and received 
the surname of BamsBoccio. In 1639 he returned to 
Holland and settled in Haarlem. His favourite subjects 
were hunting-scenes, rural sports, fairs, fisheries, and 
rustic festivals, which he treated with great vivacity. He 
excelled in design, colour, and aerial effects. His etch- 
ings of his own designs are also much admired. Diéd 
in 1673. 

Laerte. See LAERTES. 

La-er’/té8, [Gr. Aaépry¢; Fr. Larrre, l4’ért’,] King 
of Ithaca, and father of Ulysses, is said to have been 
one of the Argonauts. He resigned the crown to his 
son just named. 

Laertius, (DIOGENES.) See DIOGENES. 

Laet, van, van lat, (JAN,) a Flemish geographer, born 
at Antwerp, was well versed in languages and history. 
He published valuable descriptive works on Spain, Italy, 
Persia, etc. His ‘‘ Description ofthe West Indies” (1640) 
is highly commended. Died about 1650. 

See Nicéron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Leevinus, Jé-vi/nus, (MARCUS VALERIUS,) a Roman 
general, who, having obtained the office of praetor in 214 
B.C., fought with success against Philip, King of Mace- 
don, at Oricum. He became consul in 210 B.c., and 
obtained by lot the command of Italy, which was then 
invaded by Hannibal; but he exchanged this province 
with Marcellus for Sicily. He quickly expelled the Car- 
thaginians from this island. Died in 200 B.c. 

See Livy, “‘ History of Rome;’? Potystus, “‘ History.” 

Levinus, (PUBLIUS VALERIUS,) a Roman general, 
who was consul in 280 B.c. He obtained the chief com- 
mand in the war against Pyrrhus and the Tarentines. 
His army was defeated by Pyrrhus in a great battle on 
the Siris, near Heraclea, in 280 B.C. 

Leevinus, 1a-vee/nus, (ToRRENTIUS,) called also 
Wander Beken, vin der ba’ken, a Flemish prelate, 
born at Ghent about 1525, was distinguished as a Latin 
poet. He founded a college of Jesuits at Louvain, and 
became Bishop of Mechlin. Died in 1595. 

Levius, lee’ve-us, a Latin poet, of whom little is 
known. He lived in the first century before Christ, and 
wrote “Erotopzegnia.” 

Lafabrique, 1a’ fa’brék’,(Nicoxas,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Namur ; died at Liege in 1736. 

La Fage, 14 fazh, (RAIMOND,) a French designer and 
engraver, born at Lisle (Albigeois) about 1650, studied 
and worked at Rome and at Paris. He was renowned 
for boldness of touch and facility of execution. The 
pen was his favourite instrument in design. He left 
many etchings. His habits were very ‘intemperate. 
Died about 1690. 

a Faille, de, deh 14 fal or fa’ye, (CLEMENT, ) a 
French naturalist, born at La Rochelle in 1718; died in 
1782. 

Lafaist. See LAFAYE. 

La Fare, de, deh 14 far, (CHARLES AuGusTrE,) MAR- 
Quis, a French ?/2ttérateur, born at Valgorge in 1644. He 
served several campaigns in the army, (1667—74,) and 
became a friend of Turenne. Besides some trifling 


poetical pieces, he wrote ‘“ Memoirs and Reflections on 
the Principal Events of the Reign of Louis XIV.,” 
(1715,) which is commended. Died in 1712. 

La Farge, 14 farzh, (JOACHIM,) a French financier, 
born in Paris about 1750, originated a system of tontine 
which is called by his name. Died about 1825. 

La Farge, (MARIE CAPPELLE,) a Frenchwoman, 
notorious for her crimes, was born in Picardy in 1816, 
She was the daughter of a colonel of artillery, and was 
married in 1838 to M. La Farge, who died soon after, it 
was supposed, from the effects of poison administered 
by his wife. About the same time she was accused of 
having stolen from one of her friends some diamonds of 
great value. The trial which followed was of the most 
exciting kind, several eminent chemists having declared, 
after an examination of the remains, that there were no 
marks of poison, while M. Orfila asserted that arsenic 
was present. Madame La Farge was condemned to 
imprisonment for life, but after twelve years she was 
released, on account of ill health, and died in 1852. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Marie Cappelle Veuve La Farge,” by herself, 
4 vols., 1840; ** Edinburgh Review” for July, 1842. 

La Farina, 14 fa-ree’na, (GrusEPPE,) an Italian lawyer 
and historical writer, born at Messina in 1815. He 
founded several liberal journals, which were successively 
suppressed by the government. He afterwards settled 
at Florence, where he found more liberty, and published 
a democratic anti-papal journal, “ L’Alba.” He took a 
prominent part in the unsuccessful revolution in Sicily 
in 1848, after which he again became an exile. Among 
his works are a ‘History of Italy from 1815 to 1850,” 
(6 vols.,) and a “ History of the Revolution of Sicily in 
1848-49,” (2 vols.) 

Lafaye, 14’fa’, (ANTOINE,) a French Protestant min- 
ister, born at Chateaudun, became professor of theology 
at Geneva in 1584. He wrote several theological works, 
and a “ Life of Beza,” (1606.) Died in 1615. 

Lafaye or Lafaist, 12’f4’, (PIERRE BENJAMIN,) a 
French philologist, born in the department of Yonne in 
1808.. His chief works are ‘French Synonymes,” (1841,) 
crowned by the Institute, and a “Dictionary of the 
Synonymes of the French Language,” (1858.) 

Lafaye, de, deh 14’fa’, (JEAN Evis,) an able French 
engineer, born at Vienne in 1671. He served in the 
army many years as engineer, and made discoveries in 
the science of war, Died in 1718. 

Lafaye, de, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French diplomatist, 
distinguished for his wit and accomplishments, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Vienne in 1674. He was 
a member of the French Academy. Died in 1731. 

La Fayette or Lafayette, de, deh 14’fa’ét’, (GuORGE 
WASHINGTON,) the only son of General La Fayette, was 
born in 1779. He entered the army young, and served 
in Italy about 1796. As aide-de-camp of General Grou- 
chy, he made the campaigns of Austria, Prussia, and 
Poland, (1805-07.) He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1822, and again in 1827, by the voters of 
Seine-et-Marne, whom he continued to represent until 
1848. In politics he was an advanced liberal. Died in 1849. 

La Fayette, de, (GILbERT,) a French general, born 
about 1380, He fought for the dauphin Charles against 
the English, and became a marshal of France in 1420, 
He was afterwards one of the chief counsellors of 
Charles VIL., and contributed to the victory of Jean 
of Arc at Orléans in 1429. He aided in expelling the 
English from Normandy in 1449. Died in 1462. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Fayette, de, (Louistr,) a French lady, born in 
1616, was a daughter of Count Jean de la Fayette. 
She gained the affection of Louis XIII. about 1634, and 
encouraged him to become more independent of Riche- 
lieu. She entered a convent about 1636. Died in 1665. 

La Fayette or Lafayette, de, (MARIE JEAN PAUL 
Roch Yves Gilbert Motier—rosh év zhél’bair’ mo’- 
te-a’,) MARQuis, an illustrious French statesman and 
“~~. . 
patriot, was born at Chavagnac, September 6, 1757. His 
father, who was a marquis and maréchal-de-camp, was 
killed at the battle of Minden ‘in 1757. After leaving 
the Collége Du Plessis, in Paris, he married in 1774 
Mdlle. d’Ayen, a daughter of the Duke of Ayen. He 
was the heir of an immense fortune, and had brilliant 
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prospects at court, when, with generous enthusiasm for 
liberty, he offered his services to the new-born republic 
of America. Silas Deane, commissioner of the United 
States in Paris, accepted his offer, and promised him 
the grade of major-general, which was confirmed by the 
American Congress. In the spring of 1777 he arrived 
lin the United States, and in the same year took part in 
ithe battle of the Brandywine, where he was wounded. 
He gained the favour and confidence of Washington, 
and received the thanks of Congress for his conduct at 
Monmouth in 1778. The French court having recog- 
nized the independence of the United States, La Fayette 
recrossed the ocean in 1779 and returned with material 
aid to the scene of war. He commanded the advanced 
guard of Washington in 1780, and contributed to the 
decisive victory of Yorktown, (1781,) where the war was 
virtually ended. 

On his return to France, with a prestige magnified 
by distance, he was received with unbounded applause, 
which reanimated or confirmed his devotion to the cause 
of liberty. In 1787 he advocated the rights of the French 
Protestants and various reforms in the government, His 
principal parliamentary act in the States-General of 1789 
was his Declaration of the Rights of Man, which was 
adopted by that body. In that year he was chosen by ac- 
clamation commandant of the Parisian militia, to which 
he gave the name of the National Guard. At this period 
he was the popular favourite of the nation. ‘The federa- 
tion of 1790,” says Lamartine, “was the apogee of La 
Fayette. He overshadowed on that day both the king 
and the Assembly.” (‘History of the Girondists.”) 
Aiming to reconcile his Joyalty to the king with his duty 
to the cause of freedom, he acted with the Feuillants, 
the friends of constitutional monarchy. In the main- 
tenance of order he often risked his life, and he enforced 
martial law against the insurgents in the Champ-de-Mars 
in July, 1791, soon after the arrest of the king at Va- 
rennes. Before the end of that year he resigned his com- 
mand, and was a candidate for the mayoralty of Paris ; but 
the intrigues of the queen and court, who hated or feared 
him, decided the election in favour of Péthion, who was 
a radical revolutionist, The large majority of Péthion 
showed that the star of La Fayette was declining. In the 
winter of 1791-92 he was chosen commander of one of 
the three armies, and, war having been declared against 
Austria in April, he directed some small operations on 
the frontier of Flanders, at the same time striving, with- 
out success, to defeat the Jacobins at Paris. Indignant 
at the attack on the Tuileries, (June 20, 1792,) La Fayette 
went, with a single officer, to Paris, and, in a short 
harangue before the bar of the Assembly, demanded the 
punishment of the offenders. “In this attempt to act as 
dictator,” says Lamartine, “the motive was generous, 
the peril great, but the means null.” Returning to the 
army, he devised a plan to save the king by transferring 
him from the capital to his camp; but the court rejected 
the offer. 

The insurrection of August ro gave the ascendency to 
the republicans, who deprived La Fayette of his command. 
He then fled towards Holland, intending to emigrate to 
the United States, but was arrested by the Austrians and 
detained in the dungeons of Neiss and Olmiitz, where 
he was treated with much rigour. In a treaty with Aus- 
tria in 1797, Bonaparte insisted on his liberation, which 
was effected in September of that year. Having passed 
about two years in Holland, he returned to France in 
1800, and, refusing several offers of public employment 
under Bonaparte, maintained his political consistency in 
retirement at La Grange. Some one having complained 
that La Fayette c€nsured the government, the First 
Consul replied, “Let him alone: he will not say more 
against me than he has expressed openly before me.” 

In the Chamber of Deputies in 1815, he opposed the 
claims of Bonaparte and of the Bourbons, and wished to 
rally round the standard of 1789 for “liberty, equality, 
and order.” After the restoration of the Bourbons he 
spoke frequently in the Chamber in opposition to the 
ministry. In 1824 he revisited the scene of his youthful 
exploits, where he was received with cordial demonstra- 
tions of honour and gratitude, and passed about a year 
in a triumphal progress through the twenty-four States of 
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the Union. The Congress of the United States voted 
$200,000 in recompense for his services in the war’ of 
independence. The arbitrary measures of Charles X. 
again roused him to political action. He took a promi- 
nent part in the revolution of 1830, as the chief of the 
popular camp in Paris, and president of the commission 
which exercised a sort of dictatorship after the expul- 
sion of Charles X. He was also chosen commander 
of all the National Guards of France. He acquiesced 
in the accession of Louis Philippe, which Lamartine 
thinks he might easily have prevented by proclaiming 
arepublic. On this occasion he said to the new king, 
“You know that Iam a republican, and that I regard 
the Constitution of the United States as the most perfect 
that ever existed.” He died May 20, 1834, leaving one 
son and several daughters. Perhaps no man ever lived 
through such vicissitudes of fortune, and such severe 
trials of his virtue, with a character more free from just 
reproach than La Fayette. The high-toned consistency 
of his conduct is expressed in the assertion of Madame 
de Staél, “that you could certainly predict what he would 
do in every contingency.” 

See Sarrans, ‘‘ Lafayette et la Révolution de 1830,” 2 vols., 
1834; CLoqurt, ‘‘ Souvenirs de la Vie de La Fayette,”’ 1836; ‘* Mé- 
moires et Correspondance du Général Lafayette,’”? (published by 
his family,) 6 vols., 1838; J. Q. Apams, ‘Oration on the Life and 
Character of Lafayette,” 1834; Wittiam Curter, “ Life of General 
Lafayette,’? New York, 1849; L. pz Lomentr, ‘‘ M. de Lafayette, par 
un Homme de Rien,”’ 1842; P. C. HEeaptey, ‘Life of Lafayette,” 
Auburn, 1851; SAINTE-Beuve, “ Critiques et Portraits littéraires,”’ 
tome v.; EMILE DE LA BEDOLLIERE, ‘ Vie politique du Marquis de 
Lafayette,” 1833; BANCROFT, ‘‘ History of the United States,” vol. 
ix.; ‘North American Review” for January, 1825, (by GEorGE 
Ticknor,) and January, 1830, (by Epwarp Evere?T;) ‘* London 
Quarterly Review” for December, 1832; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly” for 
October, 1832; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1833. 

La Fayette, de, (MARIE MADELEINE Pioche de la 
Vergne—pe’osh’ deh 18 varfi,) COUNTESS, a popular 
French authoress, born in Paris in 1634, was eminently 
beautiful. She married the Count de la Fayette in 1655, 
and her house became the resort of La Fontaine, La 
Rochefoucauld, Ménage, and other eminent authors. 
She wrote two successful novels, “‘Zayde,” (1670,) and 
*“The Princess of Cleves,” (1678,) which were the first 
French works of fiction that truly represented the man- 
ners of the higher classes. She left also “Memoirs of 
the French Court” for the years 1688 and 1689, (1731,) 
and a few other works. Died in 1693. 

See Lemontey, ‘‘ Notice sur Madame de la Fayette,’ 1822; 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Portraits de Femmes,’ 1844; AuGerR, ‘‘ Notice 
biographique sur Madame de Lafayette,” (prefixed to her Letters,) 
1823; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Fayette, de, (Oscar,) a son of George W., noticed 
above, was born in Paris in 1816. He served in the 
army in Africa, and obtained the rank of captain. In 
1846 he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and in 
1848 to the Constituent Assembly, in which he voted 
with the republicans. 

Laferriére or La Ferriére, 14’fa’re-air’, (Louis 
FIRMIN JULIEN,) a French jurist, and a member of the 
Institute, was born at Jonzac in 1798. His principal 
work is a “History of the Civil Law of Rome and of 
French Law,” (6 vols., 1846-53.) Died in 1861. 

La Ferriere, de, deh 14 fa’re-air’, (Louis Marir,) 
Count, born at Redon in 1776, became a general of 
division. He lost a leg at Craonne in 1814. Napoleon 
left him a legacy of 100,000 francs. Died in 1834. 

La Ferté-Imbault, de, deh 14 fér’td’ 4n’b5’, (MARIE 
THERESE GEOFFRIN,) MARQUISE, a literary French lady, 
born in Paris in 1715, was a daughter of the well-known 
Madame de Geoffrin. She was trained up in the society 
of such men as Fontenelle and Montesquieu, who were 
habitués of her mother’s salon. Her moral or pious prin- 
ciples caused her to close her door against D’Alembert 
and the other Encyclopzedists. She was grand maitresse 
of the order of Lanturelus, designed for literary diver- 
sion, and composed several volumes of moral maxims. 
Died in 179r. 

See MarmonrTrt, “‘ Mémoires,”’ 

La Ferté-Senneterre, de, deh 14 fér’td’ sén’tair’, 
(HxENrRr,) Duc, a French marshal, born in 1600, com- 
manded a wing at the battle of Rocroy, (1645:) He 
became a marshal of France in 1651, after which Tu- 
renne and he recovered Bar, Arras, and other towns 
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which the Prince of Condé had captured. Died in 
1681. 

La Feuillade. See FEUILLADE, DE LA. 

Laffitte, 14’fét’, (JACQUES,) an eminent French finan- 
cier and liberal statesman, born at Bayonne in 1767, was 
the son of a carpenter. In 1788 he entered as clerk the 
banking-house of Perregaux at Paris. He became a part- 
ner about 1802, and the head of the firm in 1809, In 
the latter year he was chosen governor of the Bank of 
France. ‘The great fortune which he had acquired was 
freely offered for the defence of Paris from the invaders 
in 1814, and for the restoration of the public credit in 
1815. Napoleon deposited with him 5,000,000 francs 
just before his departure to Saint Helena, with the ex- 
pression of perfect confidence in his honesty. In 1816 
he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, in which he 
acted with the Liberal opposition and spoke with ability 
on financial questions. “ Placed in the vanguard of the 
defenders of the Charter,” says M. de Loménie, “as 
popular by his opinions as by his princely munificence, 
the opulent banker beheld himself surrounded by all the 
notabilities of the press and the tribune.” He took an 
active part in the dethronement of Charles X. in 1830, 
and used his influence in favour of Louis Philippe, to 
whom in a critical hour he wrote, “No more hesitation ! 
Choose between a crown and a passport.” He entered 
the first ministry of the new reign as minister without a 
portfolio. This ministry having been speedily dissolved, 
Laffitte, on the 3d of November, 1830, became prime 
minister (président du conseil) and minister of finance. 
Failing to command a majority in the chamber, he re- 
signed in March, 1831. The financial crisis which fol- 
lowed ruined his fortune, which had been reduced by 
large donations to the popular cause in 1830. A national 
subscription relieved him from embarrassment about 
1833. Died in 1844. 

See M. C. Marcuat, ‘‘ Souvenirs de J. Laffitte, racontés par lui- 
méme,”’ 1844; ‘‘ Jacques Laffitte,’’ Paris, 1844; ‘‘ Vie de M. Laffitte,” 
Paris, 1844; LomeEnte, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains illustres.” 


Laffon de Ladébat, 14’fdn’ deh 14’da’b4’, (ANDRE 
DANIEL,) a French financier, born at Bordeaux in 1746, 
was a merchant in early life. He was a moderate mem- 
ber of the Assembly in 1791, and of the Council of Elders 
int795. The coup @éat of September 4, 1797, sent him 
as an exile to Guiana. After his return to France he 
published several treatises on finance, economy, etc. He 
was one of the founders of the Protestant Bible Society 
in 1818. Died in 1829. 


See Tursrs, “‘ History of the French Revolution ;’? Haac, ‘‘ La 
France protestante.’’ 


Lafitau, 1&’fe’to’, (JosePH FRANGoOIS,) a French Jes- 
uit, born at Bordeaux. Having been for many years a 
missionary in Canada, he returned to France, and pub- 
lished “Manners of the American Savages compared 
with the Manners of Primitive Ages,” and two other 
works. Died in 1740, 

Lafitau, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a French priest and 
writer, born at Bordeaux in 1685. He wrote a “ Life 
of Clement XI.,” (1752,) and other works. He became 
Bishop of Sisteron in 1719. Died in 1764. 

Lafite, 1a’fét’, (Marte EnisanerH Bouée—boo’d’,) 
a French authoress, born in Paris about 1750. She 
wrote several juvenile books, among which are “ Moral 
Conversations and Tales,” etc., (1781,) often reprinted. 
Died in 1794. 

Lafitte, 14-fit’ or 14’fet’, (Jean,) a notorious French 
privateer, born about 1780, became about 1813 the leader 
of a band of pirates who established themselves at 
Grande Terre, in Barataria Bay, in the Gulf of Mexico. 
In 1814 he was offered a large sum of money, and a 
commission in the navy, on condition of his assisting 
the British in their attack on New Orleans. He refused 
these proposals, and offered his services to defend Loui- 
siana on condition of pardon to himself and followers 
which offer was accepted. The time and circumstances 
of his death are unknown, The adventures of Lafitte 
have formed the subject of several tales and romances. 

Lafolie, 14’fo’le’, (CHARLES JEAN,) a French “Litéva- 
teur, born in Paris in 1780, published “ Notices of the 
Public Monuments, Palaces, Museums, Colleges, etc, 
of Paris,” (1820,) Died in 1824, 


{ 

Lafolie, (Louis GUILLAUME,) a French chemist, born 
at Rouen in 1739. He discovered the yellow dye ex- 
tracted from gaude, (dyer’s weed,) and wrote an imagina- 
tive work called the ‘t Philosopher without Pretension,” 
(“ Philosophe sans Prétention,” etc., 1775.) Died in 1780. » 

Lafon, 14’foN’, (PrERRE,) a famous French tragic 
actor, born in Périgord in 1775, made a successful début 
in Paris in 1800, and was considered by his admirers a 
rival of Talma. Died in 1846, 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Lafons, de, deh ]4’fon’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH ALEX- 
ANDRE,) Baron de Mellicocgq, a French botanist and 
antiquary, born at Noyon, Oise, in 1802. 

Lafont, 14’fON’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE,) a popular mu- 
sician, born in Paris in 1781, was appointed in 1809 first 
violinist to the emperor Alexander of Russia, and on his 
return to Paris in 1815 filled the same office at the royal 
chapel. Died in 1839. 

Lafont, (P1ERRE CHERI,) a French actor, born at Bor- 
deaux in r8or. 

Lafont, de, deh 14’fon’, (JosrrH,) a French dramatist, 
born in Paris in 1686, wrote successful comedies, among 
which was ‘The Festivals of Thalia,” (‘Les Fétes de 
Thalie,” 1714.) Died in 1725. 

Lafontaine, 14’fon’tan’, (AUGUST HEINRICH JULIUS,) 
a popular novelist, of French origin, born at Brunswick 
about 1758. Having taken holy orders, he was employed 
as pastor or professor at Halle. He published, in Ger- 
man, a great number of novels, which had a temporary 
success and were translated into French. Among them 
are “The Singular Man,” (“Der Sonderling,”) “The 
Family De Halden,” and “ Agnes and Bertha,” (1818.) 
Died at Halle in 1831. His style is easy and agreeable, 
but his sentimentality is considered excessive. 

See JoHann G, Gruper, ‘‘ A. Lafontaine’s Leben und Wirken,”’ 
1833; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “* Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” for February, 1834. 

La Fontaine or Lafontaine, de, deh 14’faNn’tan’, 
(JEAN,) a famous French fabulist, born at Chateau- 
Thierry, July 8, 1621, was the most popular French poet 
of his time. He was remarkable for an easy, careless, 
and indolent temper, and passed the age of twenty-one 
before he manifested his poetical genius. He married 
Marie Héricart to please his father, who procured for 
him the office of master of waters and forests; but he 
soon sold his office and separated from his wife. The 
Duchess de Bouillon, pleased with his first literary 
efforts, became his patroness and took him to Paris. He 
received a pension from Fouquet, and about 1662 com- 
posed an admirable elegy on the fall of that minister. 
He enjoyed for about twenty years the hospitality of 
Madame Sabliere, a lady of Paris, who generously pro- 
tected him from the effects of his improvidence and 
incapacity for business. His first tales appeared in 1664, 
and six books of Fables in 1668. Yen years later, he 
produced the last six books of those inimitable works, 
At the death of Colbert (1683,) La Fontaine and Boileau 
were rival candidates for the place which he left vacant 
in the French Academy ; and the former was successful. 
Moliére and La Fontaine are reckoned the two most 
original writers of the brilliant age of Louis XIV. Many 
anecdotes are related of his simplicity, sazve¢é, and ab- 
sence of mind.. ‘His lines,” says Hallam, “have a 
proverbial truth and a humour of expression which 
render them constantly applicable. ... Many of his 
fables are admirable: the grace of the poetry, the happy 
inspiration that seems to have dictated the turns of 
expression, place him in the first rank among fabulists.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Kyurope.”) He died 
in Paris in April, 1695, having expressed penitence for 
the licentious passages in his tales. 

See La Harps, “ Eloge de Lafontaine,” 1774; WALCKENAER, 
“ Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. de La Fontaine,” 1820; 
Marais, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie et dés Ouvrages de J. de La Fontaine,” 
1811; CHAmForT, ‘‘ Eloge de La Fontaine,” 1774; SAINTE-BEuvE, 
“ Portraits littéraires,’”’ tome i., and “‘ Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome vii. ; 
Des Renaupss, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. de Lafontaine,” 1852; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’ LonGrELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ;”’ “ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1820. ' 

La Fontenelle or Lafontenelle, de, deh 1% font’nél’, 
(ARMAND D#srr¥,) a French antiquary and biographer, 
born in Poitou in 1784. Among his works are a “ His- 
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tory of Oliver de Clisson,” (2 vols., 1826,) and the “ Life 
and Correspondence of Du Plessis-Mornay,” (with Au- 
guis, 12 yols., 1822-42.) Died in 1847. 

Lafosse, 14’foss’, (PHILIPPE ETIENNE,) a French vete- 
rinary physician, wrote “The Farrier’s Guide,” (1766,) 
and a “Manual of Veterinary Medicine,” (1803.) Died 
ir 1820. 

Lafosse or La Fosse, de, deh 14 foss, (ANTOINE,) 
a French dramatist and poet, born in Paris in 1653, 
was accounted by some the first tragic poet of his time. 
He produced, besides other dramas, ‘‘ Polyxene,” (1686,) 
and ‘Manlius Capitolinus,” (1698,) a tragedy, which is 
highly praised by La Harpe. Died in 1708. 

Lafosse, de, (CHARLES,) a French historical painter 
of high reputation, born in Paris in 1640, was an uncle 
of the preceding. He studied under Lebrun, and in 
Rome. He was employed by Louis XIV. to adorn the 
Trianon and the Hétel des Invalides, the frescoed dome 
of which is called his master-piece. He was admitted 
into the Academy of Painting in 1683, when he exhibited 
the “Abduction of Proserpine.” Died in 1716. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lafosse, de, (JEAN Bapriste JOSEPH,) a skilful 

French engraver, was born in Paris in 1721; died about 
1775. 
i fees 18f’R’re’ or 14’freh-re’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
engraver, born at Salins in 1512. He worked in Rome, 
where he published maps and engravings, and “ Mirror 
of Roman Grandeur,” (“Speculum Romanze Magni- 
tudinis,” in 118 plates, 1554-73.) 

La Fuente. See FuUENTE, LA. 

La Fuente, 14 fwén’ta, (ALCANYTARA MIGUEL,) a 
Spanish historian and lawyer, born in the province of 
Malaga in 1817. He died at Havana in 1850, soon after 
he had been made fscad (attorney-general) of Cuba. His 
chief work is a ‘‘ History of Granada,” (4 vols., 1843-48.) 

Lagalla, 14-¢41/14, (GruLIo CrSARE,) an Italian phy- 
sician and philosopher, born at Padula in 1576, was 
professor of philosophy in the Roman College from 1597 
till his death. He published a ‘“ Treatise on Comets,” 
(1613,) and “De Immortalitate Animorum,” (1621,) an 
effort to prove that Aristotle admitted the immortality 
of the soul. Died in 1624. 

La Gallissoniére. See GALLISSONIERE, DE LA, 

_Lagaraye, de, deh J4’g4’rd’, (CLAUDE TOUSSAINT 
Marov,) Comrer, a French chemist and philanthropist, 
born at Rennes in 1675. He founded infant-schools, 
and hospitals for the sick and aged. He made some 
improvements in vegetable analysis, and published a 
treatise on ‘Hydraulic Chemistry,” (‘Chimie hydrau- 
lique,” 1746.) Died in 1755. 

See “ Les Epoux charitables, ou Vies du Comte et de la Comtesse 
de La Garaye,’”’ Rennes, 1782. 

Lagarde. See DESHOULIERES. 

La Gardie. See GARDIE, DE LA. 

laa Gasca. See GASCA, DE LA. 

Lagerbring, 14’Ser-bring, (SVEN or SVEN BRING,) 
a Swedish historian, born in 1707, was for many years 
professor of history in the University of Lund. He 
published a ‘‘ History of Sweden” down to 1457, (3 vols., 
17€9-76,) a work of much research, but defective in 
style and method. Died in 1788. 

See C. Wo ttn, “ Parentation 6fver S. Lagerbring,’’ 1788. 

Lagerlof or Lagerloef, 14’ger-lof’, (PEHR,) a Swedish 
scholar and writer, born in 1648, became professor of 
rhetoric at Upsal. He was learned in languages, and 
wrote Latin verse with much purity of style. He pub- 
lished several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1699. 

See JécuEr, “ Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexikon.” 

Lagerstr6m or Lagerstroem, von, fon ]4’Zer-strom’, 
(MAGNUS,) a Swedish savant, born at Stockholm in 1696, 
was a friend of Linnzus. He translated French and 
German works into Swedish, and availed himself of his 
advantages as director of the East India Company to 
collect scientific facts and specimens and to promote 
researches in natural history. Died in 1759. 

See Krvyoerr, “ Aminnelse-Tal dfver M. Lagerstroem,’ 


_- Lagny, de, deh lan’ye’, (THOMAS FANTE?,) a French 
mathematician, born at Lyons in 1660. He removed to 


1760, 


Paris in 1678, was admitted intothe Academy of Sciences | the best versions in the French language. 
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in 1695, and chosen professor of hydrography at Roche- 
fort in 1697. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, He published, besides other ingenious treatises, 
“The Cubature of the Sphere,” (1703,) “ which,” says 
Fontenelle, “would prove him to be a great geometer.” 
Died in 1734. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de M. de Lagny.” 

Lagomarsini, ]4-go-mar-see’nee, (GIROLAMO,) an 
eminent Italian philologist and Jesuit, born in 1698. He 
was professor of rhetoric in Florence for many years, and 
about 1750 became professor of Greek in the Roman 
College. He published Latin orations (1746) and epis- 
tles, a poem ‘fOn the Origin of Springs,” (“ De Origine 
Fontium,” 1749,) and other works. Died in 1773. 

See Faron, ‘t Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’’? PARTHE- 
nius, ‘*De Vita et Studiis H. Lagomarsini,’”’ 1801. 

La Grange, (ANTOINE.) See RIVEr DE LA GRANGE. 

Lagrange or La Grange, ]4 grénzh, (Josreru Louts,) 
one of the most eminent geometers of modern times, was 
born at Turin on the 25th of January, 1736. His parents 
were of French origin, He was educated in the College 
of Turin, where his mathematical genius was rapidly 
developed and was specially directed to the study of 
modern analysis. It has been said that all he learned 
seemed to be only a reminiscence of what he had before 
known. Having examined Euler’s work on “ Isoperi- 
metrical Problems,” he sent to the author in 1755 the 
first essays of his ‘‘ Method of Variations,” which alone 
would immortalize his name, and which he had invented 
to respond to the desire of Euler. About the age of 
nineteen he was chosen professor of mathematics in the. 
military college of Turin. The first volume of the ‘t Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Turin” (1759) consisted chiefly 
of the admirable essays of Lagrange on the most im- 
portant and difficult points of analysis and mechanics, 
such as the propagation of sound and the vibration of 
chords. He published in 1762 some applications of his 
great discovery, which was afterwards called the ‘‘ Method 
of Variations.” In 1764 he gained the prize offered by 
the French Academy of Sciences for a ‘“‘ Theory of the 
Libration of the Moon.” Invited by Frederick the 
Great, he removed to Berlin in 1766, and was for twenty 
years director of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, which 
be enriched with numerous treatises on ** Tautochronous 
Curves,” ‘‘ Numerical Equations,” the ‘‘Integral Cal- 
culus,” ‘Partial Differences,” and on the most arduous 
questions of general astronomy and celestial mechanics. 
He was chosen a foreign associate of the Academy of Paris 
in 1772. The persuasion of Mirabeau and the offer of a 
pension from the king induced him to settle in Paris in 
1787. He published in 1788 his magnificent work “La 
Mécanique analytique,” (‘Analytical Mechanics,”) which 
is considered one of the master-pieces of the human in- 
tellect. His interest was vividly excited by the Revolu- 
tion, in which, however, he took no active part. In 1792 
he married Mademoiselle Lemonnier. He was the first 
professor of geometry in the Polytechnic School, founded 
about 1794; and his name was the first inscribed on the 
list of the members of the Institute, founded in 1795. 
Napoleon, who highly appreciated the great talents of 
one so incapable of intrigue and adulation, gave him the 
office of senator and the titles of count of the empire and 
grand officer of the legion of honour. He died in April, 
1813. “Among the inventors who have most enlarged 
the boundaries of our knowledge,” says La Place, ‘‘ New- 
ton and Lagrange appear to have possessed in the highest 
degree the power which, by the discovery of general 
principles, constitutes the true genius of science.” “After 
Newton’s discovery of the elliptic orbits of the planets,” 
says Playfair, “ Lagrange’s discovery of their periodical 
inequalities is, without doubt, the noblest truth in phy- 
sical astronomy ; and, in respect of the doctrine of final 
causes, it may truly be regarded as the greatest of all.” 

See Detampre, ‘“Eloge de Lagrange; Virey et Porer, 
‘*Précis historique sur la Vie de Lagrange,” 1813; Pirrro Cossaui, 
“ Elogio di G, L, Lagrange,” 1813 ; Macrsrrini, ‘‘ Discorso in Lode 
di Lagrange,”’ 1819; ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ? 

La Grange, (N.,) a French /ttérateur, born in Paris 
in 1738, translated the great poem of Lucretius “ De 
Rerum Natura,” with notes, (1768,) and the works of 
Seneca, (7 vols., 1779.) The former passes for one of 
Died in 1775. 
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La Grange or Lagrange, de, deh 14 grénzh, (ADE- 
LATDE BLAISE FRANGOIS LE Likvre,) Marquis de Feu- 
rilles, born in Paris in 1766, became general of division 

‘in 1809, Died in 1833. 

La Grange, de, (ADELAIDE EpouarD,) Marquis, a 
son of the preceding, and a member of the Institute, was 
born in Paris in 1796. He was an active member of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1834 to 1848, and voted with 
the friends of Louis Napoleon in the Assembly of 1849. 
In 1852 he became a senator. He wrote, besides other 
works, treatises on numismatics. 

La Grange, de, (AMAND CHARLES LOUIS LE LIEVRE,) 
a French general, born in 1783, served with distinction 
under Napoleon I. 

Lagrange, de, (JosErH,) Comrr, a French general, 
born in 1763; died in 1836. 

La Grange, de, (JosEpH DE CHANCEL,) a French 
dramatic and satiric poet, commonly called La Grange- 
Chancel, was born at Périgueux in 1676. His drama 
of “ Jugurtha” was performed with success in 1694. He 
produced other tragedies, among which “ Amasis” (1701) 
and “Ino and Melicerta” (1713) are called the best. He 
was imprisoned or exiled some years for three remark- 
able odes, named “ Philippiques,” (1720,) which were 
libellous satires against the Regent of France. “Asa 
satiric poet,” says the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 
“he has left a work which, in spite of its imperfections 
and crying injustice, is the monument of satire in France.” 
Died in 1758. 


See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’ 
moires.”” 


Lagrené, de, deh lfe¢r/nd/ or Ja’greh-na’, (THEODOSE 
Marte MELCHIOR JOSEPH,) a French diplomatist, was 
born at Amiens in 1800. He went to Athens as minister 
in 1836, and to China in 1844. 

Lagrénée, 1@’er4/na’, (JwAN JACQUES,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1740. He worked in Paris 
with success, and reproduced antique paintings by incrus- 
tation on marble anid glass. Died in 1821. 

Lagrénée, (Louis JEAN FRANGOIS,) called AINE, a 
French historical painter, brother of the preceding, was 
born in Paris in 1724. He was surnamed “the French 
Albano.” He studied at Rome, became Academician 
in 1755, and for some time was first painter to the Em- 
press of Russia. He afterwards worked in Paris. Died 
in 1805. 

See REnou, “‘ Notice sur Lagrénée l’ainé,”’ 1815. 

La Guéronniére or Laguéronniére, de, deh 1% g2’- 
ro‘ne-airk’, (ARTHUR,) VICOMTE, a French _ political 
writer and Bonapartist, born in 1816. He became chief 
editor of Lamartine’s new journal, the “ Pays,” in 1850. 
A dissension arose between him and Lamartine on the 
subject of a historical study on Louis Napoleon, which 
the former published in the ‘ Pays,” and which increased 
his reputation as a brilliant writer. He was elected a 
deputy in 1852, and appointed a councillor of state in 
1854. His pamphlet entitled ‘“ Napoleon III. and Eng- 
land” (1858) produced a great sensation on both sides 
of the Channel. He became an editor of the “ Consti- 
tutionnel.” : 

Laguerre or La Guerre, 18’gair’, (Louis,) a French 
painter, born in 1663, was a pupil of Le Brun. He went 
to England about 1684, and worked with or for Verrio. 
He painted “The Labours of Hercules” in Hampton 
Court Palace. Died in 1721. 

a Guiche or Laguiche, de, deh 14 gash, (PHILI- 
BERT,) a French general, born about 1540. He refused to 
execute the order of the court for the massacre of Prot- 
estants In 1572. He commanded the artillery at Ivry, 
and contributed largely to the victory. Died in 1607. 

His nephew, JEAN FRangots, born in 1569, was a 
marshal of France. Died in 1632. 

Laguille, 1a’g¢I’ or 14’ge’ye, (Louts,) a French Jesuit, 
born at Autun in 1658, wrote an “ Ancient and Modern 
History of Alsace,” (2 vols. folio, 1727.) Died in 1742. 

Laguna, 14-goo’na, or Lacuna, ]4-koo/n§, (ANDRES,) 
a learned Spanish physician, born at Segovia in 1499. 
He obtained the confidence of Charles V., who appointed 
him physician of the army in Flanders. He practised 
in Metz, (1540-46,) and in Rome, where he was patron- 
ized by the pope, who made him acount. He died in 
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Spain in 1560, leaving numerous works, among which 
are Commentaries on Galen and Hippocrates, and 
“Anatomica Methodus,” (1535.) F) 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Laharpe or La Harpe, 14’/arp’, (FREDERIC CESAR.) 
a Swiss officer and republican, born in the Pays de Vaud 
in 1754. He was for some years preceptor of Alexander, 
afterwards Czar of Russia, and about 1798 became the 
chief or most powerful director of the Helvetic Republic. 
He went out of power in 1800. In 1814 he enjoyed the 
favour of Alexander, who was in Paris and gave him the 
rank of general in his army. He wrote several treatises 
on Swiss politics. Died in 1838. 

See Cuarres Monnarp, “ Notice biographique sur le Général 
F. C. de Laharpe,”’ 1838; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

La Harpe or Laharpe, de, deh 14’Aarp’, (JEAN 
FRANGOIS,) a celebrated French critic and dramatist, 
born in Paris in 1739, was educated at the College of 
Harcourt. He produced in 1763 the tragedy of ‘* War- 
wick,” which was very successful, and wrote to Voltaire a 
letter on the dramatic art which procured him the favour 
and patronage of that philosopher. He composed, be- 
sides other dramas, the applauded tragedies of ‘“ Mé- 
lanie,” (about 1770,) and ‘ Philoctéte.” His talents 
found a congenial employment in academic competitions. 
He wrote admirable eulogies on Fénelon, Henry IV., 
Lafontaine, and others, and he received several prizes 
from the French Academy, of which he was chosen a 
member in 1776. About 1786 he began to lecture at 
the Lycée of Paris on literature. These lectures, en- 
titled “Cours de Littérature, ancienne et moderne,” (18 
vols.,) constitute his most durable title to fame. His 
criticisms on French authors are much better than those 
on the ancient classics. ‘‘The seventeenth century,” says 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘in some of its parts and some of its 
works, was never better analyzed,” [than by La Harpe. ] 
At the beginning of the French Revolution he was a 
republican. He was imprisoned a few months during 
the reign of terror. Died in 1803. 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’? tome v.; L#on 
Tuiessk, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Laharpe,’’ 1827; 
Mety-Janin, “ Vie de J. F. de La Harpe,” 1813; Daunou, ‘‘ Notice 
sur La Harpe;’”? Saint-Surin, ‘‘ Notice sur La Harpe,” 1822; 
AUGER, “‘ Vie de La Harpe,”’ 1813; SERizys, ‘‘ J. F. de La Harpe, 
peint par lui-méme,”’ 1817. 

La Haye, (French engraver.) See DELAHAYE. ; 

Lahire or Lahyre, 14’Aér’, (EvieNNE Vignoles— 
vén‘yol’,) a famous French captain or bandit. He per- 
formed many exploits against the English in France in 
the reign of Charles VII. He never obtained a very 
high rank in the army. Having failed in an attempt to 
rescue Joan of Arc at Rouen, he was taken prisoner, but 
soon escaped. Died in 1442. 

La Hire or Lahyre, de, deh 14’2ér’, (LAURENT,) an 
eminent French painter and engraver of merit, born in 
Paris in 1606. He adorned many of the churches of 
Paris with his works, among which the “ Apparition of 
Christ to the Three Marys” is called the master-piece. 
His easel-pictures are very finely finished. He received 
the title of painter to the king, and was one of the 
founders of the Royal Academy. Died in 1656. 

Lahire, de, (PHILIPPE,) a French geometer, son cf 
the preceding, born in Paris in 1640. He was admitted 
into the Academy of Sciences in 1678, and was employed 
by the government in continuing the measurement of the 
meridian commenced by Picard. For many years he was 
professor of mathematics in the College of France. He 
was also versed in experimental physics. Among his 
principal works are “ Conic Sections,” (1685,) a ‘‘ Treat- 
ise on Mechanics,” (1695,) and ‘‘ Astronomical Tables,” 
(1702.) Died in 1718 or 1719, 

See FoNTENELLE, “Eloge de Lahire;’? ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

La Huerta. See Hurrra. 

Lahyre. See LA HIRE. 

Laid/law, (WILLIAM,) a British poet, born in 1780; 
died in 1845. 

Laignelot, lAn’yeh-lo’, (JosePH FRANGOTS,) a French 
dramatist and Jacobin, born at Versailles in 1750, com- 
posed a tragedy called ‘“Rienzi.’? He was an active 
member of the Convention from 1792 to 1795, and voted 
for the death of the king. | Died in 1829. 
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Lainé, 14’/nd’, (JosepH HeNRI JOACHIM,) VICOMTE, 
an eminent French orator and statesman, born at Bor- 
deaux in 1767. He acquired distinction as an advocate 
at Bordeaux, supported the popular cause in the Revo- 
lution, and was for several years under the empire a 
member of the legislative body. In 1813, as chairman 
of a committee of that house, he made an important 
report on the state of the nation, which gave great offence 
to Napoleon. Having become a royalist, he was chosen 
president of the Chamber of Deputies in 1814 and in 
1815. He was admitted into the French Academy and 
appointed minister of the interior in 1816. He retired 
from office in December, 1818, became secretary of state 
without a portfolio in 1821, and was created a peer of 
France in 1823. He was one of the leaders of the mode- 
rate royalists. Died in 1835. ‘ M. Lainé and De Serres,” 
says Lamartine, ‘were the two greatest characters and 
the two most pathetic orators of the restoration.” 

See LamarTInE, “‘ History of the Restoration ;”’ ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Lainez, 14’/nd’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French poet and 
linguist, born at Chimay about 1650. After travelling 
several years in Europe and Asia, he became a resident 
of. Paris. He was courted by the great for his brilliant 
conversation and extensive knowledge, and composed 
brief poetical effusions, which were admired for grace 
and vivacity. Died in 1710. 

Lainez or Laynez, li-néth’,sometimes improperly 
written Leynez, (JAco or Dinco,) the second general 
of the order of Jesuits, was born in Castile, Spain, in 
1512, About 1536 he was associated with Ignatius Loy- 
ola in organizing the society of Jesuits. (See Loyo.a.) 
He was deputed by the pope to the Council of Trent, 
where he signalized his zeal for the interests of the 
court of Rome. In 1558 he succeeded Loyola as gen- 
eral of the order. The Council of Trent having re- 
sumed its session, he made there a famous speech, in 
which he argued the necessity of a supreme head of 
the Church, Died in 1565. The polity of the Jesuits 
appears to have been mainly the product of the intelli- 
gence and subtlety of Lainez. 

See RiBADENEIRA, “‘ Vida del P. V. D. Laynez,’’ 1604; F. Sorier, 
“Vie du P. J. Laynez,” 1599; F. Rarnatoi, ‘‘ Vita di J. Laynez,”’ 
Rome, 1672. 

Laing, lang, (ALEXANDER GORDON,) Major, a resolute 
Scottish traveller, born in Edinburgh in 1793, enlisted in 
the army in 18r1o. In 1822 the Governor of Sierra Leone 
sent him on a mission to the Mandingo country. He 
also explored Solimana and adjacent regions. In 1824 
he was raised to the rank of major, and was employed 
by Lord Bathurst to explore the Niger. Proceeding 
from the north, he arrived in August, 1826, at Timbuctoo, 
after having been wounded by the Tuariks. On his way 
to Sansanding he was murdered by his guide, an Arab 
sheik, in September, 1826. His journal has not been 
recovered, 

See CHAmpers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“ Monthly Review” for September, 1825. 

Laing, (MALCOLM,) an able Scottish historian and 
lawyer, boyn in Orkney in 1762. He practised law in 
Edinburgh, where he was admitted to the bar in 1785. 
In 1800 he published a “ History of Scotland from the 
Union of the Crowns [1603] to the Union of the King- 
doms in the Reign of Queen Anne,” which is a work 
of merit and remarkable for critical acumen, but defect- 
ive in style. He wrote a treatise against the authenticity 
of Ossian’s poems, and a few other works. He became 
a member of Parliament, and he was a friend of Charles 
J. Fox. His political principles were liberal, Died in 
1818. 


See CHAMBERS, *‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“Monthly Review”’ for October, 1801. 

Laing, (SAMUEL,) a British lawyer and politician, a 
nephew of the preceding, was born in Scotland in 1810, 
He was elected to Parliament as a Liberal in 1852, and 
was president of the company which owned the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, from 1850 to 1854. He was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer in India in 1860. 

Lair, Jar, (PIERRE AIME,) a French writer on agricul- 
ture, born at Caen in 1769, was noted for his beneficence. 
Died in 1853. 


Lhaire, lar, (FRANGOIS XAVIER,) an eminent French 
bibliographer and monk, born at Vadans in 1738. Dur- 
ing the Revolution he saved valuable historical documents 
from destruction, He published a ‘*Series of Aldine 
Editions,” a “Specimen of Roman Typography of the 
Fifteenth Century,” an “Index of Books from the In- 
vention of Printing to the Year 1500,” and other works. 
Died in 1801. u 

Laire, li’reh, (SIGISMOND,) a German painter, born in 
Bayaria about 1550; died in Rome in 1636, 

Lairesse, 1a’réss’, (GERARD,) a skilful Flemish his- 
torical painter and engraver, born at Liege in 1640, was 
a pupil of his father. He settled in Amsterdam. His 
facility as an artist was remarkable. He had a rich 
imagination, and was skilful in costume and composi- 
tion. His engravings are much esteemed. He died in 
1711, leaving an able “Treatise on Painting.” 

La’is, [Aaic,] a celebrated Greek courtesan, lived at 
Corinth in the fifth century B.c., and was notorious for her 
avidity and caprice. Among her lovers was the phi- 
losopher Aristippus. The citizens of Corinth erected a 
monument to her. Another courtesan of that name was 
supposed to have been a native of Sicily. She lived at 
Athens or Corinth about 400 B.c. 

La‘i-us, [Gr. Adioc,] a king of Thebes, and the father 
of Gédipus. An oracle having declared that he should 
be killed by his own son, he exposed his son soon after 
birth on Mount Citheron. The child was preserved by 
strangers, was named CEdipus, and remained ignorant 
of his parentage. (See CEDIPUS.) 

Lajard, 18’zhar’, (JEAN BaprisTE FELIx,) a French 
antiquary, born at Lyons in: 1783, went to Persia as sec- 
retary of embassy in 1807. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1830. Among his works is 
** Researches into the Public Worship and the Mysteries 
of Mithra in the East and West,” (1848.) He pro- 
pounded a novel theory on the relations of the Greeks 
with the Oriental races, which has since been partially 
confirmed. Died in 1858. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lajard, de, deh 14’zh4r’, (PirRRE AUGUSTE,) an able 
French statesman, born at Montpellier in 1757, was 
minister of war in 1792. During the empire he was a 
member of the legislative body. Died in 1837. 

La Jonchére, de, deh 14 zhan’shair’, (ETIENNE LE- 
CUYER,) a French engineer, born in Auvergne in 1690, 
He projected the connection of the Saéne and the Yonne 
by a canal, the construction of which, however, was given 
to another engineer. Died about 1740. 

Lakanal, 14k 4’n4l’, (JosEPH,) a French republican, 
born at Serres (Ariége) in 1762, As a member of the 
Convention, (1792—-95,) he protected the interests of the 
arts and sciences. .He took a prominent part in the 
organization of the Institute, of which he was a member. 
In 1814 he retired to the United States, was welcomed 
by Jefferson, and obtained from Congress five hundred 
acres of cotton-land. He was afterwards president of 
the University of Louisiana, and returned to France in 
1833. Died in Paris in 1845. 

See I. GEorrroy SainT- Hivaire, ‘‘ Lakanal, sa Vie, ses Travaux 
a la Convention,” etc., 1849; Micnet, ‘‘ Notice historique sur M. 
Lakanal,”’ 1857. 

Lake, (ARTHUR,) a learned English preacher, born at 
Southampton, was appointed Dean of Worcester in 1608, 
and Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1616. Died in 1626. 
Several volumes of his sermons were published. 

Lake, (GERARD,) Viscount Lake, a British general, 
was born in 1744. Having served in the American war 
and in the war against the French republic, he was ap- 
pointed commander of the army in Ireland during the 
rebellion which began in 1797, and was defeated by the 
French at Castlebar. In 1800 he obtained the chief 
command in India, and in 1803 gained a victory over 
the Mahrattas near Delhi. He defeated them again the 
same year at Laswarree. Between 1804 and 1806 he 
waged a successful war against Holkar, and received 
the title of Baron Lake of Delhi, etc. He returned to 
England in 1807, and was created a viscount. Died in 
1808. 

Lake, (Joun,) born in Yorkshire in 1624, became 
Bishop of Chichester in 1685. He was imprisoned, in 
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company with six other prelates, in the Tower of London 
in 1688. Died in 1698, 


See AGngs STRICKLAND, “Lives of the Seven Bishops.” 


Laksh/m{, [modern Hindoo pron. liksh’mee; ety- 
mology obscure,| called also Sri,* sree, or Shri, shree, 
in the Hindoo mythology, the goddess of wealth, and the 
consort of Vishnu, is fabled to have sprung from the 
churning of the ocean. (See KOrMa.) There is a striking 
analogy between the origin of Lakshmi and that of the 
Venus (Aphrodite) Anadyomene of the Greeks, who 
also is said to have sprung from the foam of the sea. 
(See VeENus.) But Lakshmi, though represented as 
extremely beautiful, is not, like Venus, the patroness of 
love, but the goddess of wealth and prosperity. She is 
represented with four arms and arrayed with the most 
beautiful ornaments and gems. She is sometimes called 
Padma, (from pddmd, the “lotus,”) in allusion, perhaps, 
to her divine beauty, and by many other names. She is 
sometimes identified with the beautiful Apsara Rambha, 
(or Rembha.) 

See Moor’s “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 


Lalamant or Lallemant, 14l’/m6n’, (JEAN,) a French 
physician and scholar, who lived about 1550-90, was a 
native of Autun. He produced, besides works on medi- 
cine, history, ete, a French version of Demosthenes’ 
“ Philippics,” (1549.) 

Lalande, de, deh 14’]6Nd’, (JACQUES,) a meritorious 
French jurist, born at Orléans in 1622. He published 
“ Specimen Juris Romano-Gallici ad Pandectas,” (1690.) 
Died in 1703. 

Lalande, de, (JosrpH JEROME LEFRANGAIS,) one of 
the most eminent French astronomers, was born at 
Bourg (Ain) in July, 1732, and was the only child of 
Pierre Lefrangais. He manifested at an early age the 
love of fame which was his ruling passion. He was a 
student in a college of Lyons when the great eclipse of 
July, 1748, inspired him with a determination to be an 
astronomer. Having been sent by his parents to Paris 
to study law, he attended the lectures of Messier and 
Lemonnier on astronomy and mathematics, and became 
the favourite pupil of both professors. The Academy 
having resolved to send an astronomer to Berlin to 
make observations and to second La Caille, who was 
stationed at the Cape of Good Hope, Lalande was 
selected in 1751, through the influence of Lemonnier. 
Returning in 1752, his labours were approved, and he 
was chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
his twentieth year. He next ascertained the diameter 
of the moon, and began to work on the theory of the 
planets, which became one of the most constant occu- 
pations of his life. He assisted Clairaut in computing 
the effect of planetary perturbations on the return of 
Halley’s comet about 1759. 

He was chosen in 1760 editor of the ‘Connaissances 
des Temps,” in the plan of which he introduced impor- 
tant improvements, and succeeded Delisle as professor 
of astronomy in the College of France in 1762. For 
forty-six years he discharged the functions of this place 
with great zeal and éc/at. In 1764 he published his great 
“Treatise on Astronomy,” (“Traité d’Astronomie,”) in 
which the theory and practical part of the science are 
extensively treated. He produced in 1772 a ‘‘Memoir 
on the Transit of Venus of 1769,” and a year later a 
speculation on the possibility of a collision of comets 
with the earth, which caused a panic among the un- 
Jearned, although he had arrived at the conclusion that 
such a collision was very improbable. He wrote many 
articles for the “Encyclopédie Méthodique” and the 
** Journal des Savants,” and published “The History, 
Theory, and Practice of Navigation,” (“ Abrégé de Na- 
vigation,’ etc., 1793.) Among his other works are 
“ Astronomical Bibliography,” (1803,) “ Histoire céleste 
Frangaise,” (1801,) containing the observations of many 
French astronomers, and “Memoirs on the Parallax of 
the Moon.” He died in 1807. “Though in many re- 
spects only an astronomer of the second order,” says 
Delambre, “he was the foremost of all as a professor, 
and did more than any other to promote the study of 
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the science.” His temper was irritable, but candid and 
benevolent. 

See Detampre, “Eloge de Lalande; ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lalande, de, (MICHEL JEAN JEROME LEFRANGAIS,) 
an astronomer, a nephew of the preceding, was born in 
Normandy in 1766. Under the direction of his uncle he 
made observations in Paris, and ascertained the theory 
of the orbit of Mars. He becamea member of the In- 
stitute and of the Bureau of Longitudes. Died in 1839. 

Lalande, de, (MICHEL RICHARD,) a French com- 
poser, born in Paris in 1657, became superintendent of 
music of Louis XIV. about 1683. He composed many 
motets. ‘He was,” says Denne-Baron, “the most skilful 
French composer of religious music of his time.” Died 
in 1726. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Landelle or Lalandelle, de, deh 14 16N‘dél’, 
(GUILLAUME JOSEPH GABRIEL,) a French novelist, born 
at Montpellier in 1812, wrote “The Naval Crown,” (9 
vols., 1848,) and other maritime novels. 

Lalanne, 14’)an’, (JEAN BaprisrE,) a French didactic 
poet, born at Dax in 1772. 

Lalanne, (LEon Louris CuHRETIEN,) a French civil 
engineer and writer, born in Paris in 1811. 

Lalanne, (Martz Lupovic CHRETIEN,) a French 
writer, brother of the preceding, born in Paris in 1815. 
Among his works is “ Curiosités littéraires,” (1845.) 

Lallemand, 14l’mén’, (CHARLES FRANGoIS AN- 
TOINE,) BARON, a French general, called LALLEMAND 
AINE, was born at Metz in 1774. He served in Spain, 
where he obtained the rank of general of brigade, (1811.) 
During the Hundred Days he joined Bonaparte, and 
commanded a division at Waterloo. As a fugitive, he 
sought refuge in the United States, and attempted to 
found a colony in Texas about 1818, but failed. In 1830 
he returned to France, was restored to the rank of gene- 
ral, and entered the Chamber of Peers. Died in 1839. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lallemand, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) an eminent French 
medical writer, born at Metz in 1790. He was professor 
of clinical surgery at Montpellier from 1819 to 1823, and 
again from 1826 to 1845. In the latter year he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
settled in Paris. He wrote, besides other medical treat- 
ises, an important work entitled ‘““Anatomico- Pathologic 
Researches on the Brain,” (5 vols., 1820-36,) which was 
translated into many languages. He was once called to 
Egypt to attend Ibraheem Pasha. Died in 1854. 


See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 


Lallemand, (HENRI DoMINIQUE,) born in 1777, was 
a brother of Charles Frangois Antoine, noticed above, 
and a brave partisan of Napoleon, who made him general 
of division in the Hundred Days. He fought at Water- 
loo, (1815,) after which he went as an exile to the United 
States. Died at Bordentown in 1823. 

Lallemand, (JEAN Bapristre,) a French painter of 
landscapes and sea-views, born at Dijon in 1710, worked 
some years in Rome, and painted several pieces for the 
Vatican. Died in 1802. 

Lalleman det, ]4l’m6n/dQ’, (JEAN,) a theologian, born 
at Besancon in 1595, wrote ‘‘ Philosophical Decisions,” 
(“Decisiones Philosophice,” 1644,) and other works. 
Died in 1647. 

Lallemant. See LALAMANT. 

Lallemant, J4l’m6n’, (JACQUES PHILIPPE,) a French 
Jesuit, born near Abbeville about 1660. He published 
a remarkable work, entitled “The True Spirit of the 
New Disciples of Saint Augustine,” (4 vols., 1706 e¢ 
seg.) and ‘“ Moral Reflections, with Notes, on the New 
Testament,” (11 vols., 1714.) Died in 1748. 

Lallemant, (PIERRE,) a mystical French writer, born 
at Rheims in 1622, published “ The Spiritual Testament,” 
(1672,) and other works. Died in 1673. 

Lalli, ]al’lee, (GlovANNI BarvrisrA,) an Italian poet 
and diplomatist, born at Norcia, in Umbria, in 1572, 
was employed in several negotiations by the courts of 
Rome and of Parma. He acquired a high reputation 
by his epic poem “Titus Vespasian, or the Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” (‘Il Tito Vespasiano, overo La Geru- 
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salemme Desolata,” 1629.) He also produced some 
popular burlesque poems, among which is The A‘neid 
Travestied,” (1633.) Died in 1637. 

Lally, de, deh 14’le’, (THoMAS ARTHUR,) COUNT, 
Baron of Tollendal, in Ireland, a French general, of 
Irish descent, born in Dauphiné about 1700. For his 
conduct at Fontenoy, in 1745, he was made brigadier- 
gereral. He fought for the Pretender in Scotland in 
the same year. In 1756, while France was at war with 
_ England, he was appointed commandant-general of the 
French possessions én India, commissary of the king, 
and syndic of the French East India Company. He 
took Fort Saint David in 1758, and attacked Madras 
without success. His plans were thwarted by the cor- 
rupt agents of the company. In 1761 he surrendered 
Pondicherry to Sir E. Coote, and was taken as prisoner 
to England. After having been imprisoned for four years 
in the Bastille, he was executed for treason in 1766. In 
1778 the royal council annulled his sentence, the injustice 
of which was generally recognized. 

See VoLTatrE, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XV.”’ 


Lally-Tollendal, de, deh la’le’ to’lén’dal’, (TRo- 
PHIME GERARD,) MARQUIS, a French orator and writer, 
a son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1751. He 
devoted many years to the successful vindication of his 
father’s memory. In 1789 he was deputed by the no- 
blesse to the States-General, and was one of the minority 
of his order who united with the Tiers-Etat and favoured 
reform, He emigrated to England in 1792, and returned 
to France in 1800. In 1815 he entered the Chamber of 
Peers, where he showed himself a moderate royalist. He 
was admitted into the French Academy in 1816. He died 
in 1830, leaving many political treatises. 

See Qutérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

La Longe or Lalonge, 1% l6Nzh, (HuBERY or Ro- 
BERT,) called IL FIAMMINGO, (z.e. “the Fleming,”) a 
skilful painter, born at Brussels, lived mostly in Italy. 
Died in 17009. 

La Loubere. See LouseErg, LA. 

La Luzerne. See LUZERNE, La. 

Lama, 14’m4, (GIOVANNI BERNARDO,) an Italian 
painter of the Neapolitan school, was born about 1510. 
He painted religious subjects and portraits with success. 
Died about 1580. 

Lam/a-ehus, [Aguayoc,] an Athenian general, born 
about 470 B.Cc., was the son of Xenophanes, and, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was a man of great courage and honour. 
In 415 Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus were chosen 
generals of the expedition against Syracuse. The people 
having recalled Alcibiades, Nicias had the principal 
direction of the enterprise, though Lamachus was the 
abler general. He was killed at Syracuse in 414 B.C. 

Lamalle. See DuREAU. 

Lamanon, de, deh 14’m4’ndn’, (ROBERT DE PAUL,) 
CHEVALIER, a French naturalist, born at Salon in 1752. 
He lived some years in Paris, wrote memoirs on fossil 
bones, etc., and accompanied the expedition of La 
Pérouse as naturalist in 1785. He was murdered by 
some natives of one of the Navigator Islands in 1787. 

La-mar’, (MIRABEAU B.,) an American statesman, 
born at Louisville, Georgia, in 1798. He removed in 
1835 to Texas, and was elected first Vice-President in 
1836, and in 1838 President of the republic. Died in 1859. 

Lamarche or La Marche, 14 marsh, (JosErH 
Drovor,) a French general, born in Vosges in 1733. 
At the death of Dampierre (1793) the chief command 
devolved on Lamarche, until he was superseded by 
Custine in July, 1793. Died about 1800. 

La Marche, (OLIVIER.) See MARCHE, LA. 

La Marck, (Roperr.) See Marck, La. 

Lamarck or La Marck, de, deh 14 mark, (JEAN 
BAPristE PrERRE ANTOINE DE MONET?,) CHEVALIER, a 
celebrated French naturalist, born in. Picardy, August 
1, 1744. He was educated for the church at a college of 
Amiens, but entered the army in 1761 and fought in one 
campaign with distinction. Having been disabled for 
action by an accidental injury, he went to Paris, where 
he studied medicine, which, however, he did not prac- 
tise. He devoted himself to botany, in the classification 
of which he made some innovations, and published 
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in 1778 “Flore Frangaise,” (“French Flora,”) which 
opened to him the Academy of Sciences. Taking the 
most general conformations as the point of departure, 
proceeding by a dichotomic path, and presenting at 
each step a choice between two opposite characters it 
was found a convenient guide. Having received a com- 
mission as botanist to the king, he was employed in 
botanical researches in Holland and Germany, from 
which he returned in 1782. He extended his reputation 
by the article Botany in the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique.” 
(about 1783.) In 1788 he became an assistant of the 
director of the Jardin du Roi, which was reorganized in 
1793, under the name of the “Museum of Natural His- 
tory.” Lamarck was appointed professor of zoology in 
that institution. His sagacious and zealous researches 
and writings in the department of invertebrata (which 
devolved on him because the other professors deemed 
them beneath their notice) constitute his principal title 
to celebrity, and raise him to the rank of a legislator in 
the animal kingdom. In 1809 he propounded, in his 
“Philosophie zoologique,” several novel or absurd hy- 
potheses on the production of animals,—as the theory 
of metamorphosis or progressive development, and that 
of spontaneous generation. His capital work, entitled 
“Natural History of Invertebrate Animals,” (‘ His- 
toire naturelle des Animaux sans Vertébres,” 7 vols., 
1815-22,) ranks among the noblest monuments of human 
science. He had published an outline of the same in 
1801. Died in 1829. 

See Cuvirr, “ Eloge de Lamarck ;? Grorrroy SAINT-HILarre, 
**Discours prononcé sur la Tombe de Lamarck ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’’? ‘‘Monthly Review,” vol. Ixv., 1811 ef seg., 
(Appendix.) 

Lamare-Picquot, ]4’m4r’ pe’ko’, (N.,) a French 
naturalist, born at Bayeux about 1785, travelled in the 
East Indies, from which he brought specimens of zoology 
of eight hundred and fifty-five species. Between 1841 
and 1848 he explored North America. 

La Marmora. See MARMORA, DELLA. 

Lamarque, ]3/mark’, (FRANGOIS,) a French regicide, 
born in Périgord about 1755, was elected to the Con- 
vention in 1792. He was one of the four deputies who 
attempted to arrest Dumouriez at the head of his army 
in 1793, and who were by him delivered to the Austrians. 
Died in 1839. 

Lamarque, (MAXIMILIEN,) an able French general 
and orator, born at Saint-Sever (Landes) in 1770. He 
served as a general of brigade at Austerlitz in 1805, 
obtained command of a division in 1807, and took Caprzea 
from the English in 1808. At the battle of Wagram, in 
1809, his courage was conspicuous. He joined the 
standard of Napoleon on his return from Elba, and 
commanded with success in several actions against the 
Vendeans in 1815. In 1828 he became a liberal member 
of the Chamber of Deputies. Died in 1832. A bloody 
conflict occurred between the troops and the populace 
at his funeral in Paris. 

See Louts BLanc, ‘‘ Histoire de dix Ans;”’ ‘‘ Mémoires et Sou- 
venirs du Général Lamarque,”’ published by his family, 3 vols., 1835- 
36; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Martelliére or Lamartelliére, 14 mar’ti’le-air’, 
(JEAN HENRI FERDINAND,) a French dramatic author, 
born at Ferrette in 1761; died in 1830. 

Lamartine, de, deh la mar’tén’, (ALPHONSE,) a 
French poet, orator, and historian of great celebrity, was 
born at Macon, on the Sadne, on the 21st of October, 
1792. His father served for a short time in the army 
as captain or major, and was imprisoned as a royalist 
in the Revolution. His mother’s name was Alix des 
Roys. The name of De Prat has been erroneously given 
to the subject of this article by some biographers. He 
was educated at the College of Belley, which he left 
about 1809, and afterwards passed some time at home, 
where he read and admired Dante, Petrarch, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Ossian. In 1811-12 he visited Rome and 
Naples. He entered the life-guards of Louis XVIII. in 
1814, and when his company was disbanded on the re- 
turn of Bonaparte from Elba, he retired into Switzerland, 
where he remained during the Hundred Days. In 1820 
he published a volume of poems entitled A AE 
poétiques,” which excited general admiration, eet 2 
which 45,000 copies were sold in four years. This volume 
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contained “ The Lake,” (‘‘Le Lac,”) a beautiful elegy, 
(composed in 1817,) in which he expresses the contrast 
between the permanence of nature and the instability of 
human affairs. Lamartine was appointed in 1820 secre- 
tary of legation at Florence, (or, as one writer says, at 
Naples,) and married an English heiress named Eliza 
Marianna Birch. His “ Nouvelles Méditations poetiques” 
appeared in 1823. He was chargé-d’affaires at Florence 
for several years, ending in 1829, and was elected to the 
French Academy in 1830. He professed devotion to the 
church and the throne in his ‘‘ Harmonies poétiques et 
religieuses,” (1830,) which are considered by some critics 
as his best productions. 

After the Revolution of 1830 he adopted more liberal 
political principles, and resolved to make a change in his 
pursuits. He offered himself as a candidate for election 
to the Chamber of Deputies, but was defeated. In 1832, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter Julia, he visited 
Palestine, the favourite scene of his youthful reveries and 
aspirations, travelling like a prince in a vessel which he 
had chartered. His daughter Julia died at Beyroot. He 
returned in the autumn of 1833, and published, in prose, 
“Souvenirs, Impressions, Pensées et Paysages pendant 
un Voyage en Orient,” (3 vols., 1835,) the English ver- 
sion of which is entitled “A Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land.” During his absence he had been elected by the 
voters of Bergues to the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
he maintained a position independent of party, but spoke 
often with success on questions of social and political 
philosophy. He displayed a‘ marvellous affluence of 
pure sentiments and beautiful images in his poem of 
“ Jocelyn,” (1836,) announced or designed as an episode 
of a great poem on the progressive phases of humanity. 
He became the representative of Macon in the Chamber 
in 1337, and was classed for some years among the 
“ progressive conservatives ;” but he censured the im- 
mobility of Guizot’s policy, and in 1843 became a deter- 
mined opponent of the ministry and conservative party. 
The public were greatly surprised by the avowal of 
democratic principles and sympathies which he made in 
his eloquent and brilliant “ History of the Girondists,” 
(8 vols., 1847,) which had an important political influ- 
ence as a cause of the Revolution of 1848. He is cen- 
sured for inaccuracy as a historian, and for his imitation 
of a habit of many ancient writers who ascribe to historical 
persons imaginary speeches. ‘This work,” says the 
“Edinburgh Review” for January, 1848, “brings before 
us that most stirring and important period with a clear- 
ness and vividness that all previous descriptions, except 
some of Carlyle’s, have failed to realize: it presents us 
on the same page with distinct, highly-finished sketches 
of the principal actors. .. . M.de Lamartine seems to 
us, on the whole, to have brought to the consideration 
of the Revolution a more candid spirit and more whole- 
some sympathies than any preceding writer.” He kept 
himself aloof from the reform banquets of 1847, and took 
no part in the first two days of the ensuing revolution. 
On the 24th of February he entered the Chamber, and, 
rejecting the claims of the falling dynasty, advocated 
the formation of a provisional government, As a mem- 
ber of the government formed in that momentous crisis, 
he assumed the functions of minister of foreign affairs. 
He became at once the master-spirit and moderator of 
the Revolution, and repressed the spirit of anarchy and 
homicide by memorable demonstrations of eloquence, 
courage, and magnanimity. His harangue to the se- 
ditious and infuriated bands who demanded the red flag 
instead of the tricoloured (February 25) was one of the 
most remarkable triumphs of eloquence recorded in 
history. He addressed a pacific manifesto to Europe, 
(March 4,) and was successful in averting a general war. 
For some months his popularity was immense among 
nearly all classes. In April he was elected by ten de- 
partments to the Constituent Assembly which met on 
the 5th of May. He was the fourth on the list of the 
Executive Commission of Five chosen by the Assembl 
on the roth of May. The decline of his a a 
shown by this fact is ascribed to his connection or Li 
Jusion with Ledru-Rollin,—a collusion which he com- 
pared to that of the lightning-rod with the pernicious 
power which it averts. Lamartine and his colleagues 
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resigned in consequence of the insurrection of June 22, 
which they were unable to suppress. “ 

On the 6th of October he made a remarkable speech 
in the Assembly, in which he advocated the election of 
president by the people, and said, “If the republic suc- 
ceeds, I have won my game (artic) against destiny. If 
it fails, either in anarchy or in a reminiscence of despot- 
ism, my name, my responsibility, and my memory will 
fall with it.” He also expressed his foreboding that the 
result of the popular vote would not accord with his own 
choice. At the election of president in December, 1848, 
he received only about 8000 votes. After the coup d'état 
of December, 1851, he took no part in political affairs. 
He published in 1849 a “ History of the Revolution of 
1848,” (2 vols.,) “ Les Confidences,” containing memoirs 
of his early life, and “ Raphael, Pages de la vingtieme 
Année.” Among his later works are a “ History of the 
Restoration,” (7 vols., 1851-52,) ‘‘ Histoire des Cons- 
tituents,” (4 vols., 1854,) and a “History of Turkey,” 
(8 vols., 1855.) Many of his works have been translated 
into nearly all European languages. His neglect of 
economy and his expensive habits involved him, many 
years ago, in pecuniary embarrassments, which his great 
literary industry and success failed to relieve. His friends 
in 1858 opened a national subscription in his favour ; but 
the results of this appeal to the public gratitude were 
not very satisfactory. Died in February, 1869. “There 
is in the most imperfect sketches of Lamartine,” says an 
anonymous French critic, “a grand current of inspiration 
which imparts to each passion and idea its appropriate 
lite and lustre. God and man, society and nature, religion 
and politics, all objects of thought and sentiment, con- 
tribute to this resplendent focus of universal poetry.” 

See CHartes Ropin, “ Biographie de Lamartine,”’ 1848; CHa- 
Puys MontTLavILte, ‘“‘ Vie de Lamartine;’? Lomtnre, “‘ Galerie des 
Contemporains ;”” SatnTE-Bruve, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains,”’ tome 
i.; Luring, “Histoire de A. de Lamartine,” 1848; LonGFrELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe;” E, Frensporrr, ‘‘Lamartine,” 
Berlin, 1848; Cormenin, “‘Lamartine et le Gouvernement provi- 
soire,’? 1848; A. pz LamMarTINE, ‘' Trois Mois au Pouvoir,”’ (and Eng- 
lish version of the same, entitled “‘ Three Months in Power: a History 
anda Vindication ;’’) ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1835, and 
March, 1852; “‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1848, and January, 
1850; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’? for November, 1844, and September, 
1847; ‘‘Westminster Review” for January, 1836; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for August, 1849. 

La Martiniére. See MARTINIERE, DE LA. 

Lamb, Jam, (Lady CAROLINE,) an English authoress, 
daughter of Frederick Ponsonby, Earl of Besborough, was 
born in 1785. She was married in 1805 to William Lamb, 
afterwards Lord Melbourne. Her romances, entitled 
“ Glenarvon,” ‘“‘Graham Hamilton,” and “Ada Reis,” 
procured her some literary reputation. Her friendship 
or love for Lord Byron attracted much attention, and 
gave rise to some scandal. Died in 1828. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for October, 1822; Mapame Guic- 
crout, ‘‘ Recollections of Lord Byron,” pp. 100-101 e seg. 

Lamb, (CHARLES,) a popular English essayist and 
humorist, was born in London in February, 1775, and 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, where he formed an 
intimacy with Coleridge. In 1792 he entered the ser- 
vice of the East India Company as clerk in the India 
House, London. He began his literary career with a 
small volume of poems published in 1798 in connection 
with some verses of Coleridge and Lloyd. After the 
faithful performance of his irksome duties at the desk 
for thirty-three years, he retired in 1825, with a pension 
of £441. His reputation is founded chiefly on his prose 
works, especially the ‘Essays of Elia,” (1830.) His 
exquisite taste and critical sagacity are manifested in 
his ‘‘ Essays on the Tragedies of Shakspeare,” and other 
works. His character was amiably eccentric, abounding 
in whims and quaint humours, and most of his writings 
are strongly expressive of his mental individuality. He 
remained unmarried, and lived with his sister Mary, who 
in a fit of insanity killed her mother about 1796. She 
was restored to a sound mind, and found an affectionate 
guardian in her brother until his death in 1834. His 
sister died in 1847. 

See T. N. Tatrourn, ‘‘ Life of Charles Lamb;’’ Bryan W. 
Procter, ‘‘ Charles Lamb: a Memoir,”’ 1866; DE Quincey, “‘ Lite- 
rary Reminiscences,” vol. i.; Percy FiTzGERALpD, ‘‘ Charles Lamb 
and his Friends ;”’ *‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1837 ; *‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for August, 1818, and August, 1849; ‘‘ British 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1867. 
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Lamb, (GrorGE,) an English author, born in 1784, 
was a younger son of the first Lord Melbourne, and a 
brother of prime-minister Lord Melbourne. He was 
elected to Parliament by the Whigs in 1818, and was 
several times re-elected. He contributed to the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” of which, said Byron, “ Jeffrey and Lamb 
were the Alpha and Omega,” and published a trans- 
lation of Catullus. In 1832 he was appointed under- 
secretary of the home department. Died in 1834. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for January, 1822. 


Lamb, (Sir JAMES BLAND BuRGES,) an English poli- 
tician and writer, born at Gibraltar in 1752; died in 1824. 

Lamb, (WILLIAM.) See MELBOURNE, LorRD. 

Lamballe, de, deh 16n’bal’, (MARIA THERESE LOUISE 
de Savoie-Carignan—deh s&’vwa’ ka’rén’yén’, ) 
PRINCESS, born at Turin in 1749, was a member of the 
royal family of Sardinia, and distinguished for beauty 
and virtue. In 1767 she became the wife of the Prince 
of Lamballe, (the son of the Duke of Penthiévre,) and one 
year later was left a widow. She was a favourite attendant 
of Queen Marie Antoinette, whose danger and adverse 
fortune she shared during the Revolution. Having been 
imprisoned in La Force, she was massacred, with cir- 
cumstances of great atrocity, in September, 1792. 

See ‘‘Mémoires de la Princesse de Lamballe,’? par MapAmE 
GutNaRD, 4 vols., r801; LAMARTINE, “‘ History of the Girondists.’’ 

Lam/barde, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English lawyer 
and antiquary, was born in London in 1536. He be- 
came a master in chancery in 1592, keeper of the rolls 
in 1597, and keeper of the records of the Tower in 
1600. He published a work on old Saxon laws, entitled 
“ Archaionomia,” (1568,) “The Perambulation of Kent,” 
and “Eirenarcha; or, The Office of the Justices of the 
Peace.” He founded a hospital for the poor at Green- 
wich. Died in 1601. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Life of Lambarde.” 


Lambeccius or Lambecius. See LAMBECK. 

Lambeck, ]4m’/bék, [Lat. LAMBrEc’/crus or LaMBr’/- 
c1us,| (PEYER,) an eminent German bibliographer, born 
at Hamburg, April 13, 1628. He became professor of 
history in his native place in 1652, and librarian of the 
Emperor of Austria, at Vienna, about 1662. Among his 
works are a ‘‘History of Hamburg,” (1652,) and “A 
Catalogue of the Imperial Library of Vienna,” (‘Com- 
mentaria de Augusta Bibliotheca Czsarea Vindobo- 
nensi,” 8 vols., 1665—79,) said to be the most extensive 
ever compiled, Died in Vienna in 1680. 

See “ Leben des Petri Lambeccii,’’ Hamburg, 1724. 


Lamberg, von, fon ]Am/bérc, (JOSEPH MAXIMILIAN,) 
Count, a learned and ingenious German writer, born 
at Briinn, Moravia, in 1729, corresponded with Voltaire 
and Hume. He published (in French) an “Essay on 
the Impossible,” (1764,) and ‘‘Mémoriel d’un Mondain,” 
(“Memorial of a Worldling,” 1775.) Died in 1792. 

Lam/bert, the son of Gui, Duke of Spoleto, Emperor 
and King of Italy, succeeded his father at an early 
age, in 894 A.D. His rivals Berenger and Arnulf were 
masters of parts of Italy. He took Milan in 895, and 
was killed by falling from a horse in 898. 

Lam/bert, (AYLMER BourKg,) an English botanist, 
born in 1762, contributed memoirs to the “Linnean 
Transactions,” and was a liberal patron of scientific 
men. His herbarium was one of the finest in England. 
Died in 1842. 

Lambert, ]6N’bair’, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) called Lam- 
bert Bey, a French engineer, born at Valenciennes in 
1804. About 1832 he entered the service of Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt, who appointed him director of the Poly- 
technic School and the Observatory of Boolak. 

Lambert, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a French compiler, 
born at Dole, lived in Paris. He published numerous 
mediocre works, among which was a ‘History of all 
Nations,” (15 vols., 1750.) Died in 1765. 

Lambert, (DANIEL,) a famous giant, born at Leices- 
ter, England, in 1770, He was five feet eleven inches in 
height, and at twenty-three years of age weighed four 
hundred and forty-eight pounds. He was also remark- 
able for his strength, and performed wonderful feats as 
a swimmer and pedestrian. At the time of his death 
(1809) he weighed seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds. 


Lambert, [Lat. LAMBER’Tus,] (FRANGOIS,) a French 
Protestant Reformer, born at Avignon in 1487, became a 
monk in early youth. Having embraced the Reformed re- 
ligion, he fled to Switzerland in 1522, assumed the name 
of JOHANNES SERRANUS, and was appointed professor 
of theology at Marburg in 1527. He published com- 
mentaries on the Bible, and other works. He contributed 
greatly to the propagation of the Reformed doctrines in 
Thuringia and Hesse. His system of theology is ex- 
plained in his ‘‘ Farrago of almost all Theological Mat- 
ters,” (“‘ Farrago Omnium fere Rerum Theologicarum.”’) 
Died in 1530. 

See Bay.e, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary; JoHANN W. 
Baum, ‘‘ F. Lambert von Avignon nach seinem Leben,” etc., 1840 
Nicéron, ‘ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lambert, (GEORGE,) an eminent English painter and 
engraver, born in Kent about 1710. He painted land- 
scapes in the manner of Gaspard Poussin, and had a 
great talent for etching. He was the founder of the 
Beefsteak Club. Died in 1765. 

Lambert, lAm’bért, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a profound 
and original philosopher and mathematician, was born of a 
French Protestant family at Miilhouse, Alsace, in August, 
1728. From 1748 to 1759 he was preceptor to the sons 
of Count de Salis. About 1763 he became a resident 
of Berlin and a pensioned member of the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He was afterwards employed in civil 
affairs, with the title of councillor. He cultivated with 
great success mathematics and astronomy, on which he 
wrote many treatises, and he demonstrated the incom- 
mensurability of the circumference and diameter of a 
circle. His “Cosmological Letters” (1761) attracted 
much attention. He produced, in German, a celebrated 
work on dialectics entitled ‘‘ Novum Organon,” (1763,) 
and ‘‘ Photometria, sive de Gradibus Luminis,” (On 
the Degrees of Light,” etc.) He belonged to the Prot- 
estant church. Died in Berlin in 1777. 

See Marruias Grar, “‘ J. H. Lamberts Leben,’’ 1829; ForMEy, 


“ Bloge de Lambert ;’’ Daniet Huser, ** J. H. Lambert nach seinem 
Leben und Wirken,”’ 1829; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 


Lambert, (JOHN,) a prominent English republican 
general, born about 1620, was a favourite of the Inde- 
pendents. He entered the army of the Parliament, fought 
as colonel at Marston Moor in 1644, and at the end of 
the first civil war had obtained the rank of general. He 
was second in command under Cromwell in Scotland 
in 1649, and led the van at Dunbar in 1651. In 1653 he 
made the proposition that the title of Protector should 
be given to Cromwell. ‘“ Lambert, his creature,” says 
Hume, ‘who, under an appearance of obsequiousness 
to him, indulged an unbounded ambition, proposed to 
temper the liberty of a commonwealth by the authority 
of asingle person.” After the death of Oliver he plotted 
against Richard Cromwell in 1659, and commanded the 
army in opposition to the Parliament until the triumph 
of the royalists under Monk. In 1662 he was condemned 
to death; but this penalty was commuted to banishment 
in Guernsey, where he survived thirty years. 

See Hume, ‘History of England; Grancer, “ Biographical 
History of England.” 

Lambert,(JosEPH,) a French ecclesiastic and moralist, 
born in Paris in 1654, became prior of Saint-Martin-de- 
Palaiseau. Among his works are “The Evangelical 
Year, or Homilies on the Gospels,” (7 vols., 1693-97,) 
and “Instruction respecting the Creed,” (Symdole, ) (2 
vols., 1728; 9th edition, 1830.) Died in 1722. 

Lambert, ]4m/bert, (Josse,) a Flemish printer and 
engraver, lived at Ghent, and died in 1556 or 1557. 

Lambert, (MICHEL,) a French musician, born near 
Poitiers in 1610, was patronized by Richelieu and praised 
by Boileau. His songs and cantatas were greatly ad- 
mired. Died in 1696. 

Lambert, (N.,) a French dramatist, lived about 1650. 
Among his works is a drama in verse, called “ Magic 
without Magic,” (‘La Magie sans Magie,” 1668.) 

Lambert, SAInT. See SAInv LAMBERT. 

Lambert, Saint, Bishop of Maestricht, was assassin- 
ated in 708 by order of Alpheide, mother of Charles 
Martel, for having censured her profligacy. 

Lambert, de, deh l6n’bair’, (ANNE THERESE DE 
Marguenat de Courcelles—mire’ni’ deh koor’sél’,} 
MARQUISE, a French authoress, born in Paris in 1647, 
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was the wife of General Henri Lambert, noticed below. 
She was a friend of Fénelon and Fontenelle. She wrote 
“Treatises on Friendship, Taste, and Riches,” (1732,) 
“ Advice of a Mother to her Daughter,” (1734,) and 
other works, commended for purity of style and of morals. 
Died in 1733. 

Her son, HENRI FRANGOIS, (1677-1754,) became a 
lieutenant-general in 1720. 

See FoNTENELLE, “‘ Eloge de la Marquise de Lambert,” prefixed 
to her “‘CEuvres complétes,” 1767; SAINTE-BEuvE, ‘‘Causeries du 
Lundi,”’ tome iv. 

Lambert, de, (HENRI,) Marquis de Saint-Bris, a 
French general, born in 1631; died in 1686. 

Lambert le Chanoine, 16n’bair’ leh sh@’nw4n’, a 
learned compiler, produced a book called “ Liber Flori- 
dus.” Died at Saint Omer in 1125. 

Lambert von Aschaffenburg, ]4m’bért fon 4-shaf’- 
fen-bd0Rc’, a German historical writer, born about 1020, 
was author of well-written “ Annals” published in 1525. 
Died about 1080. 

Lamberti, lam-bér’tee, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Venice in 1757; died in 1832. 

Lamberti, (BONAVENTURA,) an Italian painter, born 
at Carpi in 1651, was a pupil, and one of the best imi- 
tators, of Cignani. _Heworkedin Rome. Died in 1721. 

Lamberti, (Luicr,) an Italian Hellenist, born at 
Reggio about 1758. In 1797 he became a member of 
the grand council of the Cisalpine Republic, and in the 
next year a member of the Directory of the same. He 
was afterwards professor of rhetoric in the College of 
Milan, and was admitted into the Italian Institute. His 
most important work was a beautiful edition of Homer, 
(3 vols., 1808.) He published an ode to Napoleon, and 
other mediocre poems. Died in 1813. 

Lambertini, ]dm-bér-tee’nee, (MICHELF,) a painter 
of the Bolognese school, lived from 1426 to 1469. He 
painted a celebrated Madonna in fresco at Bologna. 

Lambertini, (PRosprrR.) See BeENEpIcr*X1V. 

Lambertus. See LAMBERT, (FRANGCOIS.) 

Lambilotte, 14N’be’lot’, (Pére Lours,) a French 
composer, born at Charleroi in 1797. His fugues, motets, 
etc. had great success. The “Restoration of the Gre- 
gorian Chant” is called his master-piece. Died in 1855. 

Lambin, 16N’ban’, [Lat. LAmBI’Nus,] (DENIS,) a 
learned French professor and classical scholar, born at 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, in Picardy, about 1516. He was 
appointed professor of Greek in the Royal College of 
Paris in 1561. He published esteemed editions of 
Cicero, Horace, (1561,) and Lucretius, (1563,) and Latin 
versions of Demosthenes and Aristotle, (in part.) He 
died of grief for the massacre of the Protestants in 1572. 

See Guitint, “ Teatro degli Uomini illustri ;”? Te1sster, “ Eloges 
des Hommes savantes.”’ 

Lambinet, ]n’be’nd’, (EMILE,) a French landscape- 
painter, born at Versailles about 1812. 

Lambinet, (PIeRRE,) a French bibliographer, born 
near Méziéres in 1742, wrote “ Researches into the Ori- 
gin of Printing,” (1798.) Died in 1813. 

Lambinus. See LAMBIN. 

Lamblardie, lén’blar’de’, (Jacqurs Extr,) a French 
engineer, born at Loches, in Touraine, in 1747. He wrote 
an able “Memoir on the Coasts of Upper Normandy in 

Relation to the Collection of Shingle,” ( Galet, ) (1789.) 
He was the first director of the “Ecole centrale des 
Travaux publics,” the name of which was changed to 
Polytechnic School in 1795. Died in 1797. : 

Lam/brun, (MARGARE?,) a Scottish woman, whose 
zeal for the cause of Mary Stuart induced her to make 
an attempt against the life of Queen Elizabeth. Her 
pistol having dropped from her hand when she was 
about to fire, her design was frustrated, and she was 
pardoned. 

Lambruschini, l4m-broos-kee/nee, (Lutct,) an Ital- 
jan cardinal, born at Genoa in 1776. He was appointed 
secretary of foreign affairs by Gregory XVI. In 1846 
he obtained more votes for pope in the first scrutiny 
than any other candidate, but was not elected. He be- 
came a member of Pius the Ninth’s council of state in 
1846, and fled from Rome during the short triumph of 
the popular cause in 1848. Died in 1854. 

Lambton, (JOHN GrorGE.) See DurHAM, Eart or. 


Lambton, Jam/ton, (WILLIAM,) LIEUTENANT-CoLo- 
NEL, an English officer, who acquired distinction by his 
astronomical and geodesic labours in Hindostan, was 
born about 1748. He was employed by the Marquis of 
Wellesley about 1801 to direct the trigonometrical sur- 
veys which were designed to connect, by a series of tri- 
angles, the eastern with the western coast of India. By 
the assiduous labour of more than twenty years, he had 
extended his operations from the Carnatic to Ellichpoor, 
and measured an arc of the meridian 12° in extent. He 
died in India, of fever, in 1823. The Records of the 
Asiatic Society contain several Memoirs on the opera- 
tions above mentioned, 

Lameé, 14’ma’, (GABRIEL,) a French geometer and 
engineer, born at Tours in 1795, became professor of 
physics at the Polytechnic School in Paris about 1832. 
He published, besides other works, an able ‘ Treatise 
on Physics,” (3 vols., 1836,) “Lessons on the Inverse 
Functions of Transcendents,” etc., (“Lecons sur les 
Fonctions inverses des Transcendantes,” etc.,) and 
“Lectures on the Mathematical Theory of the Elasticity 
of Solid Bodies,” (1852.) He was elected a member of 
the Institute. ‘ 

La’mech, [ Heb. JO>,] the son of Methusaleh, and 
the father of Noah, died five years before the Flood, 
aged seven hundred and seventy-seven years. Another 
Lamech, a descendant of Cain, is the first patriarch 
mentioned in Scripture as having more than one wife. 

See Genesis iv., v. 


La Meilleraie or Meilleraye. See MEILLERAIF, La. 

Lamennais or La Mennais, de, deh 14 md4’nd’, 
(HucuEs FELICIrE ROBERT,) ABBE, a celebrated French 
writer on religion and politics, was born at Saint-Malo in 
June, 1782. He was educated at home, where he learned 
Greek, Latin, etc. without a teacher. Having received 
the tonsure in 1811, he was ordained a priest at Rennes 
in 1816, and acquired sudden celebrity by the publication 
of his eloquent ‘Essay on Indifference to Religion,” 
(“Essai sur l’Indifférence en Matiere de Religion,” 4 
vols., 1817-23,) in which he appeared as an orthodox 
champion of the Catholic Church. In 1824 he visited 
Rome, and declined the offer of a cardinal’s hat from 
Leo XII. He published in 1825 ‘“ Religion considered 
in its Relations with the Civil and Political Order,” 
which favoured the ultramontane doctrines. Before the 
revolution of 1830 his mind had made great progress 
towards liberal or democratic principles, without depart- 
ing from his religious faith. In that year he founded the 
* Avenir,” a journal which, in bold and fervent words, 
advocated religious and political reforms. Lacordaire 
was his disciple and coadjutor in this journal, which was 
condemned by the pope in 1832 and suppressed. He 
announced in 1834 his final revolt from the Church of 
Rome, in his ‘ Words of a Believer,” (‘Paroles d’un 
Croyant,”) which is one of his most important and 
powerful productions and was stigmatized by the pope ° 
as “small in volume but immense in perversity.” A 
great outburst of enthusiasm and indignation followed the 
publication of this work. He became ultra-democratic, 
and wrote several political works, among which were 
“The Affairs of Rome,” (1836,) and ‘“‘The Book of the 
People,” (1837.) His ‘ Outlines of Philosophy” (“ Es- 
quisse d’une Philosophie,” 1840-46) obtained great suc- 
cess. In 1840 he was sentenced for one of his writings 
to an imprisonment of one year. He was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1848. Died in 1854. His com- 
plete works appeared in 12 vols. 8vo, 1837. 

See E. Renan, ‘‘ Lamennais et ses Ecrits,” in the “Revue des 
Deux Mondes,”? August, 1857; SatinTE-Beuve, “ Portraits contem- 
porains,”’ 1846, vol. i.; E. Ropinet, ‘Etudes sur Abbé de La- 
mennais,”? 1835; Maproute, ‘‘ Histoire secréte du Partie et de 
l’Apostasie de M. de Lamennais,” 1843; L. pk Lomeénir, ‘.M. de 
Lamennais, par un Homme de Rien,” 1840; “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1838 ; ‘* West- 
minster Review” for April, 1859. i 

Lamennais, de, (JEAN Marre RosBert,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Saint-Malo about 1775, was a brother 
of the preceding. He wrote several religious works, and 
became canon of the diocese of Rennes. Died in 1860, 

La Mesnardiére, de, deh 14 ma/nar‘de-air’, (Hippo- 
LYTE JULES PILetr,) a mediocre French poet, born at 
Loudun in 1610; died in 1663. 
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Lamet, de, deh 14’ma4’,(ADRIEN AUGUSTIN DE Bussy,) 
a French doctor of the Sorbonne, born in 1621. He 
wrote “Solutions of Many Cases of Conscience,” (1714.) 
Died in 16or. 

Lameth, de, deh 18’md4’, (ALEXANDRE,) COUNT, a 
French revolutionist, born in Paris in 1760. In 1789 he 
was one of the deputies of the noblesse who united with 
the Third Estate to form the National Assembly, and he 
acted the part of a zealous patriot in that body. After 
the death of Mirabeau, (1791,) Barnave and the Lameths 
were for a short time among the master-spirits of the 
Assembly. He co-operated with his brother and La 
Fayette in their efforts to defend the constitution and the 
king after his arrest at Varennes. He was a general in 
La Fayette’s army when the crisis of August Io, 1792, 
compelled him to fly with his general, and both fell 
into the hands of the Austrians. Lameth recovered his 
liberty in 1795, and returned to France in 1800. In 1820 
he acted and voted with La Fayette in the Chamber of 
Deputies. He published a “ History of the Constituent 
Assembly,” (2 vols., 1829.) Died in 1829. 

See Tuirrs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;’? Qu#RARD, 
“La France Littéraire ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lameth, de, (CHARLES MALO FRANGOIS,) COUNT, 
a French politician, brother of the preceding, was born 
in Paris in 1757. He served at Yorktown, Virginia, 
in 1781. In 1789 he was elected to the States-General, 
in which he acted with the popular party. He was a 
political friend of Barnave, and aspired to be a rival of 
Mirabeau. Changing his course in 1791, he became the 
friend of the king, and resisted the progress of the Revo- 
lution to extreme issues. He emigrated about 1793, and 
returned home in 1801. Under the régime of Napoleon 
he was a general of brigade. Died in 1832. 

See Tutrrs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lameth, de, (THEopoRE,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1756. He obtained the rank of 
maréchal-de-camp in 1791, and was in that year a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, in which he voted with 
the constitutional royalists. He defended the king and 
queen by his voice with courage and energy, and was an 
exile from 1792 to 1800. Died in 1854. 

La Meétherie, de, deh 1% ma’tre’, (JEAN CLAUDE,) a 
French naturalist, born in Maconnais in 1743. He pub- 
lished “ Principles of Natural Philosophy,” (2 vols., 
1787,) “Considerations on Organized Beings,” (2 vols., 
1805,) “Lectures on Geology,” (3 vols., 1816,) and other 
works. He became professor of natural sciences at the 
College of France in 1812. Died in 1817. 

La Mettrie. See Mrrrrik, La. 

Lamey, 14’mi, (ANDREAS,) a German historical writer, 
born at Miinster in 1726, was perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Mannheim. He wrote, besides other works, 
a “Diplomatic History of the Counts of Ravensberg,” 
(1779.) Died in 1802. 

Lami or Lamy, !4’me’, (BERNARD,) a learned French 
priest of the Oratory, born at Mans in 1640. He taught 
philosophy and theology at Saumur, Angers, and other 
places, and was a disciple of Descartes. He published 
successful works on religion and science, among which 
are a “ Treatise on Rhetoric,” “ Elements of Geometry,” 
(1685,) ‘‘ Apparatus Biblicus,” (1696,) and a ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Temple and Holy City of Jerusalem,” (in 
Latin, 1720.) His work called “Conversations on the 
Sciences” (“Entretiens sur les Sciences,” 1684) was 
highly esteemed by J. J. Rousseau. Died in 1715. 

See Bouvier, “ Histoire du Cartésianisme ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Lami or Lamy, (Dom FRANGoIs,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk, born near Chartres in 1636. He passed 
his last twenty years in the abbey of Saint-Denis. He 
was noted for his skill and alacrity in disputation, and 
was the author -of several theological works, the most 
remarkable of which is “On the Knowledge of One’s 
Self,” (6 vols., 1694-98.) Died in 1711. 

Lami, 14/mee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian antiquary and 
hittérateur of high reputation, born at Santa Croce, a 
village between Pisa and Florence, in 1697. He was a 
good classical scholar, and became professor of eccle- 
siastical history at Florence about 1732. From 1740 to 
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1770 he edited an able literary periodical named “ No- 
velle Letterarie.” He contributed much to explain or 
elucidate the civil and literary history of Tuscany, and 
published, besides other works, “Delights of Learned 
Men,” (Delicize Eruditorum,” 18 vols., 1736—-69,) and the 
lives of many eminent Italian literati, “ Memorabilia 
Italorum Eruditione preestantium,” (3 vols., 1742-48 j 
Died in 1770. 

See his Autobiography in the 15th volume of his “‘ Delicie Eru- 
ditorum ;”? Fonrant, ‘‘Elogio di Lami,”? 1789; FABRONI, ‘* Vite 
Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 

Lami, (PIERRE REMI CRUSSOLLE,) a French Ztérateur, 
born in Paris in 1798; died in 1832. 

La’/mi-a, an Athenian courtesan, renowned for wit 
and profusion, was the mistress of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
about 300 B.c. 

Lamie, 1a/mi-ee, [Gr. Aauia; Fr. Lamigs, la’me’,] 
fabulous monsters of classic mythology, sometimes rep- 
resented as having the head and breast of a woman and 
the body of a serpent. They were supposed to have the 
power of changing their forms. According to one tradi- 
tion, there was a queen of Libya named Lamia, who was 
notorious for her cruelty and was accustomed to murder 
children. The name of Lamia was used to frighten 
children in the nurseries of antiquity. 

Lamies. See LAMIA. 

Lamlin or Laemilin, lém-leen’, (ALEXANDER,) a Ger- 
man painter, born at Hohenfeld, Bavaria, in 1813, became 
a citizen of Paris in his youth. Among his works are “The 
Awaking of Adam,”(1841,)‘‘ The Ladder of Jacob,” (1847,) 
and portraits for the palace of Versailles. 

Lamoignon, de, deh J&mwin’yén’, (CHRETIEN 
FRANGo!IS,) a French magistrate, eminent for his integ- 
rity and talents, born in Paris in 1644, was the eldest son 
of President Guillaume de Lamoignon. He was chosen 
master of requests about 1668. For twenty-five years 
(1673-98) he performed with honour the duties of advo- 
cate-general to the Parliament. He was made president 
& mortier in 1690. He was intimate with Racine, and 
with Boileau, who addressed to him his Sixth Epistle. In 
1704 he became a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, after declining a fawtewil in the Académie Fran- 
¢aise. Died in 1709. ‘ 

His son GUILLAUME, Seigneur de Malesherbes, born 
in 1683, became successively advocate-general, president 
of the Parliament of Paris, and chancellor of France, 
(1750.) He maintained the virtuous reputation of his 
family, and died in 1772, leaving a son, who was the 
eminent Malesherbes. 

Lamoignon, de, (CHRETIEN FRANGCOIS,) a French 
judge, born probably in Paris in 1735. He became 
president @ mortéer in 1758, and shared the exile of Par- 
liament in 1772. He was appointed keeper of the seals 
in 1787. Died in 1789. 

Lamoignon, de, (GUILLAUME,) an eminent judge, 
and first president of the Parliament of Paris, was born 
in 1617. His father, Chrétien de Lamoignon de Baville, 
was a highly meritorious magistrate. Guillaume became 
master of requests in 1644, and first president of the 
Parliament in 1658. In announcing his nomination, the 
king said to him, “If Lhad known a better man, I should 
have appointed him.” He received much praise for the 
part he took in relation to the ordinances of 1667 and 
1670, and in several instances preferred the claims of 
duty to the favour of the court. He laid the basis 
of an important judiciary reform in his “ Decisions,” 
(“Arvétes,”) printed in 1702. Died in 1677. 

See GaILt.arn, ‘f Viede Lamoignon,’’ 1782; Frtcuier, ‘* Funeral 


Oration; Saint-Stmon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Lamoignon de Baville, ]&’mwan’yén’ deh ba’vél’, 
(Nicoias,) the fifth son of the preceding, was born in 
1648. He was appointed master of requests in 1673. 
Died in 1724. 

Lamoignon-Malesherbes. See MALESHERBES. 

La Monnoye. See Monnoye. 

Lamoriciére, de, deh l&’mo’re’se-air’, (CHRISTOPHE 
Louis Lion Juchault—zhii’/shd’,) a French general, 
born at Nantes in 1806. He gained distinction as colonel 
of zouaves in Algeria, and became a maréchal-de-camp 
in 1840. He obtained the rank of lieutenant-general in 
1843, returned to France in 1846, and was elected 4 
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deputy in 1847. In the Revolution of 1848 he made 
strenuous efforts to support the Orléans dynasty. He 
was elected to the Constituent Assembly, and com- 
manded a division of the army in the fight against the 
insurgents of Paris in June, 1848. He was Cavaignac’s 
minister of war about six months ending in December, 
1548. Having shown hostility to the power of Louis 
Napoleon, he was arrested on the 2d of December, 1851, 
and confined a few weeks in the Castleof Ham. He be- 
came general-in-chief of the army of the pope in 1860, and 
was defeated by the Sardinians at Castelfidardo. He was 
taken prisoner soon after this action. Died in 1865. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ 
for February, 1866. 

La Mothe. See Morne, La. 

La Mothe, 1% mot, (N.,) a French historian, born 
about 1680, was also called a Hode. He wrote “ His- 
tory of the Revolutions of France,” (1738,) and a ‘“ His- 
tory of Louis XIV.,” (5 vols., 1740.) Died about 1740. 

Lamothe, de, deh ]4mot’, (PIERRE LAMBERT,) a 
French priest, born in 1624. He went as a missionary 
to Siam about 1662, and died there in 1679. 

La Mothe-Houdancourt, de, deh 14 mot hoo’dén’- 
koor’, (PHILIPPR,) Duc de Cardone, a French general, 
born in 1605, gained successes over the Spaniards, and 
received a marshal’s baton in 1642. Having been de- 
feated at Lerida in 1644, he was deprived of command. 
Died in 1657. 

Lamothe-Langon, de, deh 14’mot’ ]6n’g6n’, (ErI- 
ENNE LEONn,) Baron, a French /7¢térateur, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1786. Among his numerous works are poems, 
historical memoirs, and romances. 

La Mothe le Vayer. See Morne, La. 

La Motte. See Morrr, La. 

Lamotte, 1a’mot’, (JEANNE DE LUZ DE SAINT-REMY 
DE VALOIS,) MADAME, an artful Frenchwoman, who 
acquired notoriety in the affair of the “ Diamond Neck- 
lace,” was born, probably, at Bar-sur-Aube about 1750. 
She became the wife of a person who styled himself 
Count Lamotte. Having practised with success on the 
credulity of Cardinal Rohan, she induced him to nego- 
tiate for a diamond necklace valued at about a million 
and a half of francs, which he designed as a present to 
the queen. Her husband absconded with the diamonds, 
which she had obtained by fraud. She was whipped 
and imprisoned for this offence, and died in 1791. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires justificatifs de la Comtesse de Valois de la 
Motte,” by herself, London, 1788; Muir. Bertin, “‘ Mémoires sur 
la Reine Marie Antoinette.” 

Lamotte- (or La Motte-) Fouqué, 1a’mot’ foo’ka’, 
(CAROLINE,) a German authoress, wife of the following, 
was born at Nennhausen in 1773. She published suc- 
cessful novels entitled ‘“ Feodora,” ‘“ Lady of Falken- 
stein,” and “Ida,” also “ Letters on Female Education” 
and ‘Letters on Greek Mythology,” which were received 
with favour. Died in 1831. 

Lamotte-Pouqué, de, deh 1&’mot’ foo’k4’, (FRIED- 
RICH HEINRICH Kart,) often called simply Fouqué, 
Baron, a German poet and romance-writer of rare genius, 
was born at Brandenburg, February 12,1777. He was a 
grandson of Henry Augustus Fouqué. (See Fouqut.) 
Having served in several great battles of the war against 
Napoleon, about 1813 he retired from the army on ac- 
count of ill health, with the rank of major, and afterwards 
resided in Paris, at Halle, and on his estate of Nenn- 
hausen. _ He found a congenial sphere for his fertile 
Imagination in the Northern traditions and the old Ger- 
man poetry, and produced many beautiful poems and 
works of fiction, among which are ““Undine,’* a tale, 
(1813,) one of the most exquisite creations of German 
genius, “Corona,” a poem, (1814,) “Der Zauberring,” 
(‘The Magic Ring,” 1816,) “Eginhard and Emma.” 
a drama, and “Bertrand du Guesclin,” an epic poem, 
(1821.) Died in 1843. 

See his Autobiography, entitled “ Lebensgeschichte,” etc., 1840; 


Gervinus, *‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Di Vis 
x Ss, s n Dichtung; Monthly Re- 
view’’ for October, 1820. . 7 


Lamourette, la’moo’rét’, (ADRIEN,) ABBE, a French 
ecclesiastic, born in Picardy in 1742. He became an 
auxiliary of Mirabeau in 1789, and wrote the address on 


* Called in French Oxdine. 


the civil constitution of the clergy which that orator pro- 
nounced. In 1791 he was chosen Bishop of Rhone-et- 
Loire, and deputed to the National Assembly. Having 
resisted the extreme measures of the dominant party, he 
was guillotined in 1794. He had published several re- 
ligious works. 

Lamouroux, |4’moo’roo’, (JEAN VINCENT FELIX,) a, 
French naturalist, born at Agen in 1779. He went to 
Paris in 1807, and was chosen professor of botany or 
natural history at Caen about 1810. He gave special 
atténtion to those marine productions which are found 
on the borders between the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, and which he described in several capital works. 
Among these is a ‘“‘ Description of Coral-forming Polypi 
or Zoophytes,” (‘ Histoire des Polypiers coralligénes 
flexibles,” 1816.) He also published “ Lectures on Phys- 
ical Geography.” Died in 1825. 

See ‘‘ Notice biographique sur Lamouroux,” by his brother, 1829. 

Lampadius, 14m-pa/de-ts, (WILHELM AvuGuUST,) a 
German chemist, called the founder of metallurgy, was 
born in the duchy of Brunswick in 1772. He became 
professor of chemistry or metallurgy at Freiberg in 1795. 
His principal work is a “ Manual of General Metal- 
lurgy,” (3 vols., 1801-09.) Died in 1842. 

See Cauurisen, ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon;” ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Médicale.” 

Lampe, Jim/peh, (FRIEDRICH ADOLPH,) a German 
Protestant theologian, born at Detmold in 1683. He 
became professor of theology at Utrecht in 1720, and 
published sermons and other works, among which was 
a ‘Commentary on the Gospel of Saint John.” Died 
in 1729. 

Lampe, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German composer of 
songs and operas, born about 1692, lived in London. 
Died in 1756. 

Lampetia, ]am-pee’she-a, [Gr. Aaumetin ; Fr. Lam- 
PETIE, 1ON’pa’te’,] a daughter of Helios, whose flocks 
and herds she tended in the island of Thrinakia. Ulysses 
having been long detained on the island by stress of 
weather, his companions killed some of the sacred oxen, 
for which the offended gods afterwards sent against them 
a great tempest, in which all perished except Ulysses, 
who saved himself on the piece of a mast. 

Lampétie. See LAMPETIA. 

Lamzpillas, l4m-peel’y4s, or Llampillas, lim-peel’- 
yds, (FRANCISCO XAVIER,) a Spanish Jesuit, born in 
Catalonia in 1731. He lived at Genoa after the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Spain in 1767. His principal 
work is a defence of Spanish literature against Bettinelli 
and Tiraboschi, ‘‘Saggio storico-apologetico della Let- 
teratura Spagnuola,” (6 vols., 1778-81.) Died in r8ro. 

Lamplugh, lam/ploo, ? (THOMAS,) an English prelate, 
born in Yorkshire in 1615. He became Bishop of Exeter 
in 1676, and was a partisan of James II. in 1688, but 
after his flight recognized William III., who appointed 
him Archbishop of York. Died in 1691. 

Lampredi, ]4m-pra/dee, (GIOVANNI Marta,) an Ital- 
ian publicist and writer on law, born near Florence in 
1732; died in 1793. 

Lampredi, (URBAN,) an Italian philologist, born at 
Florence in 1761 ; died in 1838. 

Lampride. See LAMpPRIDIUS. / 

Lampridio, ]4m-pRee/de-o, (BENEDETTO,) a Latin 
poet, born at Cremona. After being professor of Greek 


in Rome, he opened a school in Padua in 1521. He 
composed admired odes, epigrams, and elegies. “It 


cannot be denied,” says Tiraboschi, “that he has imi- 
tated Pindar happily in nobleness of ideas and in imagi- 
native power.” Died about 1540. 

See Trraposcut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’? Paote 
Grovio, ‘* Elogia Virorum illustrium.” 

Lam-prid/j-us, [Fr. LAmpRIDE, 1ON’préd’,| (A2LIUs,) 
a Latin historical writer, who flourished about 310 A.D. 
He was one of the authors of the “ Augusta Historia,” 
to which he is said to have contributed the lives of 
Commodus, Diadumenus, Heliogabalus, and Alexander 
Severus. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;? D. W. Mo tier, “ Dis- 
putatio circularis de A. Lampridio,’’ 1688. 

Lampson, J4mp’son, [Lat. LAmMpson1vs, l4mp-so’ne- 
us,] (DomInic,) a Flemish painter and Latin poet, born 
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at Bruges in 1532. 
Died in 1599. 

Lampsonius. See LAMPSON. 

_ Lampugnani, ]4m-poon-ya/nee, (AGOSTINO,) an Ital- 
"jan poet, born at Milan in 1588. He wrote many works 
which were once popular. Died in 1668. 

Lamy. See LAM, (BERNARD.) 

Lana, 14/4, (Lurat,) an Italian painter, born at Mo- 
dena in 1597. He worked in that city, and imitated 
Guercino with success. His picture of “‘Méddena de- 
livered from the Plague” is called his master-piece. 
Died in 1646. 

Lana-Terzi, ]4’n4-térd’zee or -tért’zee, (FRANCESCO,) 
(or FRANCESCO Terzi-Lana,) an Italian Jesuit and natu- 
ral philosopher, born at Brescia in 1631. He was at one 
time professor of philosophy in his native place, and was 
a diligent observer and experimenter in natural science. 
He published, besides a few other works, “ Magisterium 
Nature et Artis,” (3 vols., 1684-92,) which treats of natu- 
ral philosophy. Died in 1687. 

La Nauze, de, deh 14 niz, (Louts JOUARD,) a French 
scholar and writer, born at Villeneuve d’Agen in 1696 ; 
died in 1773. 

Lanc/as-ter, (EDMUND,) EARL oF, the son of Henry 
III. of England, was born in London in 1245. Edward 
I. sent him with an army to conquer Guienne, but, before 
he could effect that purpose, he died in 1296. His son 
‘THOMAS, Earl of Lancaster, was the most powerful sub- 
ject of his time in England. He was a mortal enemy 
to Piers Gaveston, whose death he procured in 1312. 
Having rebelled against Edward II., he was defeated 
and beheaded in 1322. His brother HENRY became his 
heir, and aided Queen Isabella to depose the king in 
1326. He was appointed guardian of the young king 
Edward III. in 1327. 

Lancaster, (Sir JAMES,) an English navigator, who 
made a voyage to India in 1591, and conducted the first 
expedition which the East India Company sent to that 
region (1600-03) for the purpose of forming commercial 
relations. He made a treaty with the King of Acheen. 
Died in 1620. Narratives of his voyages may be found 
in Hakluyt and Purchas. An inlet of Baffin’s Bay was 
named, in honour of him, Lancaster Sound. 

See J. Barrow, ‘‘Memoirs.of the Naval Worthies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign.” 

Lancaster, (JOHN OF GAUNT,) DUKE oF. 
OF GAUNT. 

Lancaster, (JosEPH,) an Englishman, who acquired 
distinction as the founder of “ Lancasterian Schools,” 
was born in London between 1771 and 1778, and was a 
member of the society of Friends. About the age of 
twenty he opened a school in Southwark, and tried with 
success the system of mutual instruction. He was pa- 
‘tronized by the Duke of Bedford and other noblemen. 
By lectures and writings he rendered his system popular, 
and gave an impulse to the cause of education in Eng- 
land and other countries. Having become insolvent, he 
went to the United States about 1818, and continued to 
labour in the same cause. Died in New York in 1838. 

See the “‘ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1811; ‘‘ Living 
Age”’ for April, 1845. 

Lancaster, (NATHANIEL,) a learned English writer, 
born in Cheshire about 1700. He was for some time 
rector of Stamford-Rivers. His principal work is an 
“Essay on Delicacy,” (1748,) a poem. Died in 1775. 

Lance, (GEORGE,) an excellent English painter of 
fruit and still life, was born in Essex in 1802. He re- 
ceived lessons in “high” or “historical” art from Haydon, 
and pursued his master’s favourite branches of painting, 
until he discovered that his genius was more adapted to 
the treatment of fruit, flowers, game, etc. In this depart- 
ment he is considered to have excelled all the English 
oil-painters of his time. He produced some historical 
pieces and ¢ableaux de genre. Died in 1864. 

Lance, (WILLIAM,) an American lawyer and political 
writer, born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1791. He 
published a“ Life of Washington” in Latin. Died in 1840. 

Lancelot, JaNs’lo’, (ANYOINE,) a French /ittérateur 
and antiquary, born in Paris in 1675. He was a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, for which he wrote many 
learned antiquarian treatises. For a few years he had 


His paintings are rare and esteemed. 
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the office of secretary to the king, which he sold in 1725. 
Died in 1740. 

Lancelot, (Dom CLAuDE,) an able French gram- 
marian, born in Paris in 1615. He became one of the 
recluses of Port-Royal in 1638, and was the first regent 
of the schools of Port-Royal, which flourished from 1646 
to 1660 under the care of such men as Arnauld and Pas- 
cal. Lancelot was the first master of Racine. ‘“ He threw 
some additional lustre,” says Hallam, “around Port- 
Royal by the Latin and Greek Grammars (1644 and 
1655) which are more frequently called by the name of 
that famous cloister than by his own.” They were used 
for a long time in the French schools. He published in 
1660 “Grammaire générale et raisonnée,” a treatise on 
the philosophy of all languages, which is esteemed a 
work of the first class. Died in 1695. 


See SainTE-Brvve, “* Port-Royal ;”?’ Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire His 
WA 
torique ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Lancelot or Napirs. See LADISLAS. 

Lancelotti, l4n-cha-lot’tee, written also Lanceloti, 
(GIOVANNI PAOLO,) an Italian jurist, born at Perugia in 
1511. He wrote, in Latin, “Institutes of Canon Law,” 
which were approved by Pope Paul 1V. Died in 1591. 

Lancillotti, l4n-chél-lot’tee, or Lancelloti, ]4n-chél- 
lo/tee, (SECONDO,) an Italian author and priest, born at 
Perugia in1575. He published in 1630 a successful work 
entitled ‘‘To-Day,” (“L’Hoggidi,”) intended to prove 
that the world was not morally or physically worse than 
it had been in ancient times. He wrote other learned 
works. Died in Paris in 1643. 

Lancilotti, ]An-che-lot’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter and poet, born at Florence, lived about 1500. 
He excelled in nocturnal scenes. f 

Lancisi, ]l4n-chee’See, (GIOVANNI MARIA,) aneminent 
Italian physician and scholar, born at Rome in 1654. For 
thirteen years he lectured on anatomy with éc/a¢ at the 
College of Sapienza, Rome. He became the chief phy- 
sician of Pope Innocent XI. in 1688, and served Clement 
XI. in the same capacity. Besides other professional 
works, he published, in Latin, a ‘Treatise on Sudden 
Deaths,” (1707,) and one ‘On the Noxious Effluvia of 
Marshes,” (1717.) Died in 1720. 

See Assarti, ‘‘ Vie de Lancisi,”’ prefixed to his treatise ‘‘De 
Motu Cordis ;’? Fasront, ‘‘ Vitz Italorum,” etc.; G. M. Crescim- 
Wee “Vita di G. M. Lancisi,’’ 1721; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale,. 

Lancival. See Luck DE LANCIVAL. 

Lancjean, 16n’zhén’, (REmI,) a skilful Flemish 
painter of history, born at Brussels, was a pupil of Van 
Dyck. Died in 1671. 

Lancre, JéNkR, (PIERRE,) a French lawyer, and writer 
on demonology and sorcery, was born at Bordeaux ; died 
in 1630. 

Lancret, 16n’kRd/, (NICOLAS,) a French painter, born 
in Paris in 1690. He imitated the manner of Watteau 
with success. His reputation was higher in his own 
time than at the present. Died in 1743. 

Lancrinck or Lankrink, lan’krink, (PROSPER 
Henry,) a skilful Jandscape-painter, of German ex- 
traction, born about 1628. He worked in England, and 
was employed by Sir Peter Lely to paint the landscapes, 
flowers, etc. of his pictures. Died in 1692. 

Landa, de, da ]4n/da, (JUAN,) a Spanish painter, lived 
at Pampeluna from 1570 to 1630. 

Landais or Landois, ]én‘da’, (PIERRE,) a French 
parvenu of Jow birth, born at Vitré, became the favourite 
of Francis II., Duke of Brittany, who gave him absolute 
power. Landais was hated by the nobles, who conspired 
against him and put him to death in 1485. 

Lande. See LALANDE. : 

Landelle, 16n’dél’, (CHARLES,) a French historicai 
painter, born at Laval, Mayenne, about 1816. He ob- 
tained a medal at the Great Exposition of 1855 for his 
picture of the “Repose of the Virgin.” 

Lan/den, (JOHN,) an English mathematician, born at 
Peakirk in 1719. He began to write for the ‘ Ladies’ 
Diary” in 1744, and published in 1755 ‘ Mathematical 
Lucubrations,” in which various parts of high analysis 
are treated. In 1766 he was admitted into the Royal 
Society. He wrote several treatises on dynamics and 
the integral calculus. Among his principal works 1s his 
“Residual Analysis,” (1764.) Died in 1790. 
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Lan/der, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) an American en- 
gineer and general, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1822, He commanded an expedition to open a wagon- 
road across the plains to California in 1858. It is stated 
that he made five explorations across the continent, 
having been employed by the government to survey a 
route for a Pacific railroad. In July, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general. He was wounded at Ed- 
wards’s Ferry, October, 1861, and signalized his courage 
at Blooming Gap, Virginia, in February, 1862. He died 
at Pawpaw, Virginia, in March, 1862, leaving a high 
reputation for enterprise and bravery. 

Lan/der, (JoHN,) an English traveller, born in 1807. 
He accompanied his brother Richard in an expedition to 
explore the river Niger in 1830. (See LANDER, RICHARD.) 
Died in 1839. 

Lander, (Loutsa,) an American sculptor, born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, about 1835, studied at Kome 
under Crawford. Among her best works may be named 
statues of “Evangeline” and of “ Virginia Dare,” and 
a bust of Hawthorne. 

Lander, (RICHARD,) an English traveller, who has 
rendered his name memorable by solving the problem 
of the course of the Niger, was born at Truro in 1804. 
He had been employed as a servant by several gentle- 
men before 1825, when, hearing of Captain Clapperton’s 
proposed expedition to Africa, he offered his services 
and was engaged by that officer as his confidential ser- 
vant. (See CLAppERYvON, Hucu.) After performing 
the last offices to his master near Saccatoo in April, 
1827, he returned with the papers of Clapperton to 
England, where he arrived in 1828. The offer which 
he made to renew the enterprise was accepted by gov- 
ernment. Accompanied by his brother John, he sailed 
from England in January, 1830, traced the Niger from 
Yaoori (or Yauri) to its mouth in the Bight of Benin, 
aud returned home in 1831. A “Journal of an Expe- 
dition to Explore the Course and Termination of the 
Niger,” (2 vols.,) by Richard and John Lander, was 
published in 1832. The voyage from Yaoori to the 
mouth of the river occupied about four months, from 
August 2 to December 1, 1830. Having undertaken 
another expedition to Western Africa in the service of 
a mercantile company, he was killed by the natives in 
1835. The most prominent trait of his character was 
indomitable perseverance. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1832; ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” for October, 1832. 

Landi, lin’dee, (COSTANZO,) CounNrT, an Italian phi- 
lologist and numismatist, born at Piacenza in 1521; died 
In 1564. 

Landi, (GASPARO,) CHEVALIER, an Italian painter of 
history and portraits, born at Piacenza in 1756. He 
worked mostly in Rome, and became professor of paint- 
ing in the Academy of Saint Luke. He excelled in car- 
nation tints and in truth of expression. Some Italian 
critics considered him as one of their best painters. 
Among his principal works is “The Assumption of the 
Virgin.” Died at Rome in 1830. 

Landi, (Grutto,) Coun’, an Italian writer, born at 
Piacenza about 1500, wrote a romance entitled “ The 
Life of Cleopatra,” (1551.) Died about 1580. 

Landi, (ORrENs1o,) a witty and extravagant Italian 
writer, born at Milan. He was for some time in the 
service of the Bishop of Trent, and passed many of his 
later years in Venice. He published several scandalous 
and_ paradoxical works, among which are a “ Dialogue 
on the Death of Erasmus,” (1540,) “ Paradoxes,” ( Para- 
dossi,”) and the “Scourge of Ancient and Modern Au- 
thors,” (1550.) Died about 1560. 

See Tiraposcut, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

’ Landi, (STEFANO,) an Italian composer, bornin Rome, 
lived about 1630. He composed sacred music, and was 
distinguished for his inventive genius, 

Landini, lin-dee’nee, or Landino, 14n-dee’no, 
(CHRISTOFORO,) an Italian critic and scholar, born at 
Florence in 1424, was reputed one of the principal orna- 
ments of the Platonic Academy of that city. He became 
professor of belles-lettres at Florence in 1457, and was 
chosen by Pietro de’ Medici to finish the education of 
his two sons. He wrote several Latin poems, and es- 


teemed commentaries on Horace, Virgil, and Dante. 
Died in 1504. 

See GinGuENH, “‘ Histoire de la Littérature Italienne ;” Necrr, 
‘«Tstoria de’ Scrittori Fiorentini.”” 

Landini, (TADDEO,) a Florentine sculptor, who worked 
in Rome and was employed by Gregory XIIL., Sixtus V., 
and Clement VIII. Died about 1594. 

Landino, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian organist and com- 
poser, surnamed C1«Eco, (the “ Blind,”) was born at Flor- 
ence about 1325; died in 1390. 

Lan/’do or Lan/don, a native of Sabina, was electea 
pope, as successor to Anastasius IIL, in 913. He died 
in 914 A.D., and was succeeded by John X. 

Lando, lan/do, (PizrrRo,) was elected Doge of Venice 
in 1539. During his reign the Venetians made peace 
with the Turks, and resisted the efforts of Charles V. 
and Francis I. to engage them in new hostilities. Died 
in 1545, aged eighty-four. 

Landon, l6n’ddn’, (CHARLES PAUL,) a French painter 
and writer on art, born in Normandy in 1760. He 
studied in Rome as a pensioner of the king, and worked 
in Paris, but acquired more reputation by his writings 
than by his paintings. He published many magnificent 
illustrated works, among which are “The Lives and 
Works of the Most Eminent Painters of all Schools,” 
(25 vols., 1803 e¢ seg.,) and “ Annals of the Museum,” 
etc., (“Annales du Musée et de l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” 
(33 vols., 1808.) Died in 1826. 

See QuEéRarD, “La France Littéraire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lan/don, (LEeririA ELIZABEYH,) a popular English 
poetess, born in a suburb of London im 1802, She began 
to write verse about the age of thirteen, and in 1820 
became a contributor to the ‘ Literary Gazette,” under 
the signature of L. E. L. These poetical efforts pro- 
cured for her an extensive reputation, and enabled her 
to support herself. She produced, anonymously, two 
novels, entitled “‘“Romance and Reality” and “ Ethel 
Churchill,” and poems called “The Troubadour,” “ Ze- 
nana,” etc. Her poems are chiefly of a sentimental or 
romantic character. In 1838 she was married to George 
Maclean, Governor of Cape Coast Castle, Africa, whither 
they went to reside. Her death, which occurred in 1839, 
is ascribed to prussic acid, which she was in the habit of 
taking as medicine. 

See Laman BiancHarp, “Life and Literary Remains of L. E. 
L.,” 3 vols., 1840; ‘‘ Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. iti. ; 
Mrs. Etwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from 
the Commencement of the Last Century,”’ vol. ii., 1843; ALLIBONE, 


“‘Dictionary of Authors;” ‘‘ Monthly Review” for July, 1825; 
“Atlantic Monthly” for March, 1865. 


Lan/dor, (WALTER SAVAGE,) an eminent English 
author, born at Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, January 
30, 1775, was a son of Walter Landor, who married a 
rich heiress named Elizabeth Savage. He was edu- 
cated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Oxford, became 
master of an independent fortune, and followed no pro- 
fession except that of author. He published a volume 
of poems in 1795, and a poem entitled “ Gebir” in 1798. 
In 1806 he sold his large estates, quitted England in 
disgust, and removed to the continent. He served as a 
colonel in the Spanish army against Napoleon from 1808 
to 1814. In 1811 he married Julia Thuillier, of Bath. 
He became a resident of Florence about 1816, and occu- 
pied the palace of the Medici for several years. He pub- 
lished in 1820 Latin poems, entitled “Idyllia Heroica.” 
His reputation was extended by his “Imaginary Con- 
versations of Literary Men and Statesmen,” (5 vols., 
1824-29,) which presented many novel and paradoxical 
ideas. Among his other works are “Count Julian,” a 
poem, (1831,) “ Pericles and Aspasia,” (1836,) “Andrea 
of Hungary,” a drama, (1839,) ‘The Hellenics,” (1847,) 
and “The Last Fruit of an Old Tree,” (1853.) He was 
a friend of Robert Southey. Died at Florence in Sep- 
tember, 1864. 


See Joun Foster, “Walter S. Landor; a Biography,” 1869; 
“London Quarterly Review” for January, 1824, February, 1837, 
and October, 1839; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1846, and April, 
1850; ‘‘ North British Review’ for November, 1846, and July, 1869 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’”? R. W. Emerson, ‘ English 
Traits ;”’ ** Biographical Sketches,” by HARRIET MARTINEAU ; Miss 
Firvp, ‘Last Days of W. S. Landor,’’in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly” 
for April, May, and June, 1866, 
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Landriani, ]4n-dre-4/nee,(PAoLo CAMILLO,) a painter 
of the Milanese school, born about 1570; died about 1618. 

Land’seer, (CHARLES,) an English painter, a son of 
John Landseer, noticed below, was born in 1799. He 
received lessons from Haydon, and acquired a fair repu- 
tation as an artist. His subjects are chiefly taken from 
English history and poetry. His “ Monks of Melrose” 
(1843) gained a prize of about £300. He was chosen 
ap Academician in 1845, and keeper of the Academy in 
1851. 

Landseer, (Sir Epwin,) the most celebrated modern 
painter of animals, was born in London in 1803. He 
learned to draw after nature in his childhood, under the 
direction of his father, began to exhibit in 1817, and at 
the age of eighteen painted his admirable “‘ Dogs of Saint 
Gothard.” Between 1821 and 1830 he produced “ The 
Prowling Lion,” “The Return from Deer-Stalking,” 
(1827,) and “ Hunting of Chevy Chase.” He was elected 
Royal Academician in 1830, after which he exhibited “ Sir 
Walter Scott and his Dogs,” (1833,) ‘ Bolton Abbey in the 
Olden Time,” “The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” 
(1837,) highly praised by Ruskin ‘as one of the most per- 
fect poems or pictures (I use the words as synonymous) 
which modern times have seen.” His humorous picture 
of “Laying Down the Law” appeared in 1840. His 
marvellous technical skill is subordinated to the expres- 
sion of sentiment or pathos ina “ Pastoral Scene,” (1845,) 
“Peace” and “ War,” (1846,) and other works. Among 
his master-pieces are a portrait of a Newfoundland dog, 
styled ““A Member of the Humane Society,” (1838,) “A 
Scene from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’” (1851,) 
and “The Children of the Mist,” (1853.) Many of his 
works have been engraved. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for July, 1856. 


Landseer, (JOHN,) an English engraver, the father of 
the preceding, was born at Lincoln in 1769. Having 
acquired reputation by excellent engravings of animals, 
after Rubens and other artists, he was chosen associate 
engraver of the Royal Academy about 1807. He lec- 
tured on art in London, and published several treatises 
on art, one of which is entitled “‘ Sabzean Researches,” 
(1823.) Died in 1852. 

Landseer, (THoMAS,) an English artist and eminent 
engraver, son of the preceding, was born before 1800. 
Among his most admired productions are engravings of 
his brother Edwin’s pictures of animals, and of Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘* Horse-Fair.” 

Lan/dulph, [Fr. LANDULPHE, ]6N“diilf’,] a medizeval 
historian and priest, born at Milan about 1080, was a 
pupil of Anselm of Laon. He wrote, in Latin, a ‘‘ His- 
tory of Milan from 1095 to 1137.” 

Lane, (EDWARD WILLIAM,) an English Orientalist, 
born at Hereford in 1801. He resided several years in 
Hegypt, and published an interesting and valuable work 
“On the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians,” (1836,) and a very complete “Arabic-and-Eng- 
lish Lexicon,” (in two Parts, 1863-65.) 

Lane, (Henry S.,) an American Senator and lawyer, 
born in Montgomery county, Kentucky, in 1811, removed 
to Indiana. He represented a district of Indiana in Con- 
gress, 1841-43, and was elected Governor of that State 
as a Republican in 1861. Having been chosen a Sen- 
ator of the United States in 1861, he resigned the office 
of Governor. 

Lane, (JAMES H.,) an American general, born at Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, in 1814. He was elected to Congress 
in 1852, and removed in 1855 to Kansas, where he be- 
came a leader of the Free State party. He was elected 
major-general by the legislature of Kansas in 1857, and 
a Senator of the United States in 1861. He commanded 
a brigade in the first year of the civil war, but retained 
his seat in the Senate. Died by suicide in July, 1866, 

Lane, (JOSEPH,) an American general and politician, 
born in North Carolina in 1801. He distinguished him- 
self in the principal engagements of the Mexican war of 
1846-47, and rose to the rank of major-general. He 
became Governor of Oregon Territory in 1848, and was 
elected United States Senator from the State of Oregon 
in 1859. In 1860 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President, John C. Breckinridge being the nominee 
for President. 
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Lane, (Sir RICHARD,) an English lawyer, born in 
Northamptonshire. He was counsel for the Earl of 
Strafford in 1640, and was an adherent of the king in the 
civil war. In 1645 he became keeper of the great seal. 
Died in 1651. 

Lane, (RICHARD JAMES,) an English lithographer, 

born in Hereford about 1800. 
@Lan’frane, [Lat. LANFRAN/CcUS; It. LANFRANCO, ]4n- 
fran’ko, | a distinguished prelate, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born at Pavia about 1005. Having embraced 
the monastic life, he became celebrated for piety and 
learning. He was acounsellor of William of Normandy 
before his conquest of England, and in 1070 was chosen 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘‘ His zealin promoting the 
interests of the papacy,” says Hume, “was indefati- 
gable.” He enjoyed in a high degree the confidence 
of the king, who consulted him in affairs of state. He 
crowned William Rufus in 1087, and died in 1089, leaving 
several works on theology. 

See W. F. Hoox, “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. ii. chap. iil.; A. Carma, “‘ Lanfranc, Notice biographique, lit- 
téraire,”’ etc., 1849; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lanfranco. See LANFRANC, 

Lanfranco, J4n-fran’/ko, or Lanfrane, 14n-frank’, 
[Lat. LANFRAN/Cus,] an Italian surgeon, born at Milan 
about 1250. He removed in 1295 to Paris, where he 
practised and lectured with a high reputation. He 
wrote a treatise on surgery, entitled ‘ Chirurgia magna 
et parva,” (1490.) 

Lanfranco or Lanfranc, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Parma in 1581. He received 
lessons from the three Caracci, whom, in design and 
expression, he imitated. He worked in Rome for the 
Dukes Farnese and the Borghese family, and afterwards 
in Naples. His painting on the cupola of San Andrea 
della Valle, Rome, was much admired. His works in oil 
and fresco are very numerous. Died at Rome in 1647. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters ;’’? Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.”’ 

Lanfrancus. See LANFRANC and LANFRANCO. 

Lang, (JOHANN MICHAEL.) See LANGE. 

Lang, lang, (KARL NIkoLAus,) a Swiss physician, 
born at Lucerne in 1670. He practised medicine with 
success in his native place, cultivated natural history, 
and acquired fame by his work on the figured stones of 
Switzerland, “ Idea Historiz naturalis Lapidum figurato- 
rum Helvetiz,” (1705.) Diedin 1741. | 

Lang, (Louts,) born in Wiirtemberg, Germany, in 
1814, studied painting in Paris, and subsequently at 
Rome. In 1845 he settled in New York City, where 
he has executed numerous works. 

Lang, von, fon lang, (KARL HEINRICH,) a German 
historical writer, born in Suabia in 1764, was appointed 
in 1811 director of the archives of the kingdom at Munich, 
He published a ‘ History of the Jesuits in Bavaria,” and 
other works relative to that country. Died in 1835. 

See Karu Hernricu Lane, ‘‘ Memoiren,” 1842. 

Langallerie, de, deh 16n’g4l’re’, (PHILIPPE DE GEN- 
TILS,) MARQUIS, a French military adventurer, born at 
Lamotte-Charente in 1656. He gained the rank of gene- 
ral in the French army, and afterwards fought under 
Prince Eugene against the French. He died in 1717, 
leaving two volumes of Memoirs, (1709,) which have 
been translated into English. 

Langara, de, da J4n-g4’r4, (Don JuaNn,) a Spanish 
admiral, born about 1730. He was defeated near Cape 
Saint Vincent in 1780 by an English fleet under Rodney, 
but was in the same year made lieutenant-general of the 
navy. He commanded the Spanish fleet which took 
Toulon in 1793. Died in 1800. 

Langbaine, l4ng’/ban, (GERARD,) D.D., an English 
scholar, born in Westmoreland about 1608. He became 
a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and in 1644 keeper 
of the archives of the university. He edited Longinus, 
and left several useful catalogues, which remain in manu- < 
script. Died in 1658. 

Langbaine, (GERARD,) the son of the preceding, was 
born at Oxford in 1656. Having collected many old 
plays, (nine hundred and eighty,) he published a cata- 
logue of the same, called ‘* Momus Triumphans,” which 
was improved and reprinted in 1691, with the title of 
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“ Account of the English Dramatic Poets.” This work 
is prized for the information it affords, but has little 
critical merit. Died in 1692. 

Langbein, lang’bin, (AuGusT FRIEDRICH ERNST,) a 
German poet and writer of fiction, born at Radeburg, 
near Dresden, in 1757. He became a resident of Berlin 
in 1800. He published a number of romances, songs, 
and humorous poems, which had a transient popularitg. 
Among his prose works are “Talismans against Ennui,” 
“The Wings of Time,” and “ Ganymeda,” (1823.) He 
had an agreeable style, but little imagination. Died in 
1835. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.’’ 

Langdale, Lorp. See BICKERSTETH, (HENRY.) 

Lang/dale, (Sir MARMADUKE,) an English general, 
born in Yorkshire. He fought for the king in the civil 
war, and commanded with success at the siege of Ponte- 
fract Castle. He commanded the left wing at Naseby 
in 1645, and was defeated by Cromwell at Preston in 
1648. On the restoration he returned to England in 
1660, after many years of exile, and was chosen lord 
lieutenant of Yorkshire. Died in 1661. 

Lang’don, (JoHN,) LL.D., an American statesman, 
born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1739. He 
became successively a delegate to the General Congress, 
member of the United States Senate in 1789, and Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire several times between 1805 
and 1811. He acted with the Republican party. Died 
in 1819. 

Langdon, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American divine and 
theological writer, born at Boston about 1723, became 
president of Harvard College in 1774, and resigned in 
1780. Died in 1797. 

Lange, lang’eh, (JOACHIM,) a German linguist and 
writer, born at Gardelegen in 1670. He became pro- 
fessor of theology at Halle in 1709, and_ published, be- 
sides some theological works, a Latin Grammar and a 
Greek Grammar, which were successful. Died in 1744. 

Lange, | Lat. Lan’cius,| (JOHANN,) a learned German 
physician, born at Lemberg, in Silesia, in 1485. He 
was first physician to several Electors-Palatine. He 
wrote professional works which are commended. Died 
in 1565. 

Lange or Lang, lang, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a. German 
Protestant divine, eminent as an Orientalist, born at 
Ezelwangen in 1664. He lived as inspector at Prentzlau 
from. 1710 until his death, in 1731. He published a 
treatise ““On Mohammedan Fables,” (1697,) and several 
critical essays. 

Lange, (JOSEPH,) a German philologist, born at Kai- 
sersberg. He published editions of Martial, Juvenal, and 
Persius, also “ Florilegium,” (1598.) Died about 1630. 

Lange, (JOSEPH,) a celebrated actor, born at Wiirz- 
burg, Bavaria, in 1751. He became a favourite on the 
theatre of Vienna, where he performed many years. Died 
about 1820. 

Lange, ling’eh, (LARS,) a Danish or Swedish traveller, 
born at Stockholm, Having entered the Russian service 
as an officer of engineers, he was sent as minister to 
Pekin in 1719, and again in 1726, Several narratives of 
these journeys were published. The Journal of Lange 
contains some interesting notices of the nomadic tribes 
of Siberia. 

Lange, [Lat. Lan’crus,] (RUDOLPH,) of Miinster, a 
German writer, born about 1438. He published some 
Latin poems. Died in 15109. 

Lange, de, deh lang’eh, written also Langhe, [Lat. 
Lan’/ctus,| (CHARLES,) an eminent Flemish philologist 
and critic, born at Ghent or Brussels. He edited Cicero’s 
treatises “De Officiis,” “De Amicitia,” and “De Senec- 
tute.” Lipsius pronounced him the most learned Fleming 
of his time. Died at Liege in 1573. 
eae aaa ““C, de Langhe (Carolus Langius) et Lievin 

Langeac, de, deh l6n’zhak’, (N. pr 1’Esprnassr,) 
“CHEVALIER, a French poet, born about 1748. He pro- 
duced, besides a number of original poems, a version of 
Virgil’s “‘ Bucolics,” (1806.) Died in 1839. 

Langebeck, l4ng’eh-bék’, (JAcoB,) a learned Danish 
writer, born in Jutland in r710. He was employed by 
the king to collect manuscripts, inscriptions, etc. He 


became keeper of the national archives, and councillor 
of state. His principal work is a great collection of 
Danish writers, under the title of ‘Danish Historians 
of the Middle Ages,” (‘“Scriptores Rerum Danicarum 
medii Afvi,” 1772.) Died in 1774. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Langeland. See LoNGLAND. 

Langenbeck, ]4ng’en-bék’, (KONRAD JOHANN Mar- 
TIN,) a German surgeon and anatomist, born in the king- 
dom of Hanover in 1776, wrote a “ Manual of Anatomy,” 
(1806,) “Icones Anatomice,” (8 vols., 1826-39,) and 
other valuable works. Died in 1851. 

See Sarnt-Maurice Capany,‘‘C. J. M. Langenbeck,” etc., 1852. 

Langendyk, l4nc/en-dik’, (PreTER,) a Dutch poet, 
born at Haarlem in 1662. He excelled in humorous 
composition, and was the author of several epigrams 
and comedies, among which is “Don Quixote at the 
Wedding of Camacho.” Died in 1735. 

Langenn, von, fon lang-én’, (FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT,) 
a German jurist, born at Merseburgin 1798, was appointed 
in 1835 tutor to Prince Albert. 

Langenstein, ]ing’en-stin’, (HEINRICH,) a German 
astronomer and theologian, born in Hesse, was called 
HENRICUS DE HasstA._ Died at Vienna in 1397. 

Langer, lang’er, (JOHANN PETER,) a German painter, 
born in 1756, became successively director of the Acad- 
emy of Arts at Dusseldorf and at Munich, where he 
obtained great reputation and success as a teacher. His 
best picture represents ‘Christ Blessing Children.” 
Died in 1824. His son RosBert, born at Dusseldorf in 
1783, was distinguished as a fresco-painter and designer. 
Died in 1846. 

Langeron, de, deh 1énzh’rén’, (ANDRAULT,) COUNT, 
a general, born in Paris in 1763. He emigrated in 1789, 
entered the Russian service, and became a lieutenant- 
general in 1799. He commanded a Russian division at 
Austerlitz, in 1805, and gained some advantages over the 
French in the campaign of 1813. Died in 1831. 

Langetti, ]an-jet’tee, (GIOVANNI BATrisvra,) an Ital- 
jan painter, born at Genoa in 1635; died in 1676. 

Langham, lang’am, de, (StMoN,) an English car- 
dinal, born in Rutlandshire. He was appointed by the 
king chancellor in 1364, became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1366, and a cardinal in 1368. He was hostile 
to Wycliffe, whom he removed from the mastership of 
a college at Oxford. The temporalities of his see were 
seized by Edward III. about 1368. Died in 1376. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. iv. chap. xiii. 

Langhans, lang’hans, (KARL GOTTHARD,) an eminent 
German architect, born at Landshut in*1733. He was 
appointed director of the public buildings of Berlin, and 
adorned that city with several fine structures, among 
which are the Brandenburg Gate and a theatre. He 
was the author of some treatises on architecture. Died. 
in 1808. 

Langhe, de, (CHARLES.) See LANGE. 

Lang/horne, (Rev. DANIEL,) an English antiquary, 
born in London. He published “Chronicle of the 
Kings of England,” (Chronicon Regum Anglorum,” 
1679.) Died in 1681. 

Langhorne, (JoHN,) an English poet and translator, 
born in Westmoreland in 1735. Having taken holy 
orders, he obtained a curacy in London in 1764. He 
wrote a number of successful sentimental works in prose 
and verse, among which are “Letters of Theodosius and 
Constantia,” and “ The Fatal Prophecy,” a drama. About 
1768 he obtained the living of Blagden, Somersetshire. 
His reputation rests chiefly on his translation of Plu- 
tarch’s ‘ Lives,” (1770,) which is correct and literal. 
He was assisted in this by his brother William. He 
vindicated the Scotch against the satire of Churchill in 
a poem called “Genius and Valour.” His versification 
is easy and harmonious. Died in 1779. 

See Jounson and Cuarmers, ‘Lives of the English Poets ;’ 
CampBELt, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.”’ 

Langhorne, (WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1721, and became rector of Folkstone. He 
assisted his brother in the translation of Plutarch, and 
published “Job, a Poem,” and a paraphrase in verse of 
a part of Isaiah. Died in 1772. 
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Langini, lan-jee/nee, (ANTONIO,) called also Antonio 
da Carrara, because he was born at Carrara, an Italian 
sculptor, lived about 1530. 

Langius. See LANGE. 

Langlade, de, deh 14n’gl@d’, (JAcquEs,) Baron de 
Saumiéres, a French writer, born in Périgord about 
‘1620. He was secretary to Cardinal Mazarin. Died 
in 1680. 

Langlé, lén’g14’, (HONORE FRANGoIS MARIE,) an able 
writer on music, born at Monaco in1741. He published 
ja “Treatise on Harmony and Modulation,” (1797,) and 
‘composed several operas. Died in 1807. 

Langle, de, deh 16ngl, (JEAN MAXIMILIEN,) a French 
Protestant minister and writer, born at Evreux in 1590; 
died at Rouen in 1674. 

Langle, de, (PAuL ANTOINE MARIE FLEURIOT,) an 
able French naval officer, born in'1744. He sailed as 
second in command of La Pérouse’s exploring expe- 
dition. He was killed by the savages on one of the 
Navigator Islands in 1787. 

Langles, lén’eléss’, (Louts MATHIEU,) a French Ori- 
entalist, born near Saint-Didier in 1763. He gave special 
attention to Arabic and Persian, became a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, professor of Persian in 
Paris, and keeper of the Oriental manuscripts of the 
National Library, (1795.) Among his numerous works 
are a French version of the “ Political and Military 
Institutes of Tamerlane,” translations from the Eng- 
lish of several books of travels in the East, a Mantchoo 
Dictionary, and “Ancient and Modern Monuments of 
Hindostan,” (2 vols., 1812-21, unfinished.) Died in 1824. 

See Apet Reémusat, ‘‘ Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques;’? J. P. 
A. Rémusat, ‘* Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de L. M. Langleés,’’ 
1825; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Langlet. See LENGLET. 

Lang/ley, (Barry,) an English architect, who pro- 
posed to improve the Gothic style of architecture by an 
absurd imitation of the Grecian orders. He published 
several works on architecture. Died in 1751. 

Langlois, lén’giwa’, (EUSTACHE HYACINTHE,) a skil- 
ful French designer and engraver, born in Normandy in 
1777, worked chiefly at Rouen. His reputation is said 
to have increased since his death. He published a 
“Collection of Views, Sites, and Monuments of France,” 
and several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1837. 

See GitBert, “‘ Notice biographique sur M. Langlois,” 1839. 


Langlois, (JEAN,) a French engraver, born in Paris 
in 1649, became a resident of Rome. 

Langlois, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French painter of bat- 
tles and panoramas, born in Calvados in 1789. Among 
his works are panoramas of the “Battle of Moskwa,” 
(1835,) and the “ Burning of Moscow,” (1839.) 

L’Anglois, 16n’glw4’, (MICcHEL,) [Lat. MicHaEL 
ANGLI’cus,| a Flemish priest and Latin poet, born at 
Beaumont about 1470. 

Langlois, (SIMON ALEXANDRE,) a French Orientalist, 
born in 1788. He was elected a member of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions in 1835. Among his works is “ Rig 
Veda, ou Livre des Hymnes,” translated from the San- 
scrit, (4 vols., 1849-52.) Died in 1854. 

Langrish, lang’grish, (BROWNE,) an English physi- 
cian, born about 1700, wrote several works on medicine. 
Died in 1759. 

Langsdorff, langs’dorf, (GEORG HEINRICH,) BARON, 
a German naturalist and physician, born in Suabia in 
1774, accompanied Krusenstern’s expedition to the 
North, (1803,) and afterwards visited Brazil. He pub- 
lished a Treatise on “ Plants collected during the Rus- 
sian Voyage around the World,” (1810,) and other works. 
Died in 1852. 

Lang’toft, (PETER,) an English chronicler, who lived 
about 1300, was a canon-regular of the order of Saint 
Austin at Bridlington. He compiled a “Chronicle of 
England,” (in French verse,) which extends to the year 
1307. He is supposed to have died in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. 

Lang/ton, (STEPHEN,) an English cardinal, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1206 he went to Rome, and 
was made a cardinal. The election of Archbishop of 
Canterbury being contested in 1207, Innocent III. com- 
pelled the monks to choose Langton, whom King John 
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refused to recognize until the pope, by laying his king- 
dom under an interdict, reduced him to submission in 
1213. He co-operated with the insurgent barons in 
asserting the national liberties against King John in 
1215, and was suspended by the pope for refusing to 
publish the sentence of excommunication against the 
barons. Died in 1228. 

' See W. F. Hook, ‘“‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. ii. chap. xii. 

Languet, J6n’e¢4’, (HuBERT,) a French Protestant 
and political writer, born in Burgundy in 1518, was a 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney. He entered the service of 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, in 1568, and was the envoy 
of that prince to Paris at the time of the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, from which he escaped. He was 
afterwards employed as negotiator by William, Prince 
of Orange. In 1579 he published, under the name of 
Junius Brutus, a famous work, entitled “ Vindicize contra 
Tyrannos,” a bold assertion of the right of resistance to 
tyrants. Died in 158r. 

See PHILipeRT DE LA Marg, “Vie d’Hubert Languet,”’ 1700; 
CuHevreur, ‘Hubert Languet,’? 1852; Bayie, ‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;’? NickRon, ‘* Mémoires ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Languet de Gergy, ]6N’ga’ deh zhér’zhe’, (JEAN 
BaPTisTE JOSEPH,) a French philanthropist and_bene- 
factor, was born at Dijon in 1675. He became vicar of 
Saint-Sulpice, Paris, and built the magnificent church 
of Saint-Sulpice, finished in 1745. He also founded in 
Paris an institution in which poor women and girls were 
supported and educated. It is said that he several times 
refused a bishopric. Died in 1750. 

Languet de Gergy, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a French theo- 
logian, born at Dijon in 1677, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. He was a zealous adversary of the Jansenists, 
and gained distinction by his polemical writings. He 
became a member of the French Academy in 1721, and 
Archbishop of Sens in 1730. He published Catechisms, 
and other religious books. Died in 1753. 

Lanier or Laniére, J4-ne-air’, (NICCoLO,) an Italian 
painter and musician, was born in 1568. He lived in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., who patronized him and 
employed him to purchase pictures. He was more eminent 
as a musician than as a painter, and became the king’s 
chapel-master in 1626. Lanier was also a dealer in 
pictures, and purchased several at the sale and dispersion 
of the collection of Charles I. Died about 1660. 

Lan/i-gan, (JOHN,) an Irish writer and Roman Cath- 
olic priest, born at Cashel in 1758. Among his works is 
an “Ecclesiastical History of Ireland,” (4 vols., 1822.) 
Died in 1828. 

Lanino, l4i-nee’no, or Lanini, ]A-nee’nee, (BERNAR- 
DINO,) an eminent Italian painter, born at Vercelli, was 
a pupil of Gaudenzio Ferrari, whom he imitated. He 
worked at Milan and Novara. His design and composi- 
tion are admired. Among his master-pieces are ‘* Scenes 
in the Life of the Virgin,” “The Sibyls,” (at Novara,) 
and “The Martyrdom of Saint Catherine,” (in fresco,) at 
Milan. Died about 1570. 


See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzz, “‘ Storia pittorica.”’ 


Lanjuinais, ]6N’zhii-e’nd’, (JEAN DENIs,) Count, a 
French lawyer and liberal legislator, born at Rennes in 
1753. He was deputed to the States-General in 1789, 
and to the Convention in 1792. In the latter body he 
boldly defended the king during his trial, and resisted 
the terrorists with great energy. His defence of the 
Girondists in May, 1793, is praised by Lamartine. He 
was proscribed with the Girondists, but escaped, and 
kept himself concealed during the reign of terror. He 
was chosen a senator in, 1800, and a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1808. He published many 
political, religious, and historical treatises. Died in 1827. 

See Durrn, “ Notice sur Lanjuinais,’’ 1827 ; Dacter, “‘ Notice sur 
la Vie et les Ouvrages de Lanjuinais;’’ Micnet Brrr, ‘ Notice 
biographique sur le Comte Lanjuinais,” 1827; V. pE LAnyjuINals, 
** Notice historique sur J. D. de Lanjuinais,”’ 1832; LAMARTINE, 
‘History of the Girondists;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lanjuinais, (JoserH,) a French writer, uncle of the 
preceding, was born in Bretagne. Having removed to 
Moudon, in Switzerland, he turned Protestant, and became 
a school-teacher. He published, besides other works, 
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“The Accomplished Monarch; or, Prodigies of Goodness 
and Wisdom which make the Eulogy of the Emperor 
Joseph II.,” (3 vols., 1774.) Died in 1808. ; 

Lanjuinais, (Vicror,) a French lawyer, a son of Jean 
Denis, noticed above, was born in Paris in 1802. He was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1838, and to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848. 

Lank’es-ter, (EpWIy,) F.R.S., an English naturalist 
and popular lecturer, born at Melton, in Suffolk, in 1814, 
graduated as M.D. at Heidelberg in 1839. He was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1845, and professor of 
natural history at New College, London, in 1850. He 
lectured on natural history at the Royal Institution and 
other places, and contributed scientific papers to various 
periodicals. He became joint editor of the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science” in 1853. Among his 
works are an article on sanitary science in the ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” and “ Half-Hours with the Micro- 
scope,” (1859.) 

Lankrink. See LANCRINK. 

Lanner, lan’ner, (josEpH FRANZ KARL,) a German 
composer, born at Vienna in 1802. His works consist 
chiefly of overtures, ballet-pieces, marches, and waltzes. 
Died in 1843. 

Lannes, lan, (JEAN,) Duke of Montebello, one of the 
most celebrated marshals of the French empire, was 
born of humble parentage at Lectoure (Gers) in 1769. 
He entered the army as a volunteer in 1792, and was 
rapidly promoted until the coup d’éat of the 9th Thermi- 
dor, 1794, when he was forced to retire from the army. 
As chef-de-bataillon, he served under Bonaparte in Italy 
in 1796, and was made a colonel for his conduct at Mon- 
tenotte. In 1798 he followed Bonaparte to Egypt, where 
he became a general of division and rendered important 
service at Aboukir. His courage and capacity were very 
conspicuous at the battles of Montebello and Marengo, 
in 1800. He was sent ona diplomatic mission to Por- 
tugal in 1801, and on his return, in 1804, was created a 
marshal of the empire and Duke of Montebello. 

Lannes commanded the left wing of the grand army 
in the campaign of 1805, and added to his already 
brilliant reputation at Austerlitz and Jena, (1806.) His 
military skill was exerted with success at the memorable 
siege of Saragossa, where he commanded in chief, in 
1809. In the second war against Austria he contributed 
to the victory at Eckmiihl, (1809,) and directed the suc- 
cessful attack on Ratisbon, where, when his men faltered, 
he seized a scaling-ladder and ran forward through “the 
imminent deadly breach.” He was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Aspern and Essling, in May, 1809. In the 
midst of the conflict, Napoleon paused to address the 
dying general, who said, “Adieu, Sire! Live for the 
world; but bestow a few thoughts on one of your best 
friends, who in a few hours will be no more.” The em- 
peror is said to have been more deeply affected by this 
scene than he ever was before. ‘‘ Lannes was at once,” 
said Napoleon, “the Roland of the army and a giant in 
capacity. He had been in fifty-four pitched battles. He 
was cool in the midst of fire, and possessed a clear, 
penetrating eye. Violent and hasty in his temper, some- 
times even in my presence, he was yet ardently attached 
tome. As a general, he was greatly superior to Moreau 
or Soult. I found him a mere swordsman ; I raised him 
to the highest point of art.” He left a son, Napoléon 
Auguste, Duke of Montebello. 

See Ren# Pern, ‘ Vie militairede J. Lannes,” 1810; CHATEAU- 
NeurF, “Vie du Maréchal Lannes,” 1813; ‘Crees, “ History of the 
French Revolution ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Lannes, (NAPOLEON AuGustE,) Duke of Montebello, 
a son of the preceding, was born in 1802, He was sent 
as ambassador to Naples in 1838, and became minister 
of the marine in 1847. In 1849 he was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, in which he voted with the ma- 
jority. He was appointed ambassador to Russia in 1858 
and commander-in-chief of the French army at Rome 
about June, 1862. 

Lanno, la’no’, (FRANGors GASPARD AIM#,) a French 
sculptor, born at Rennes in 1800. He gained the first 
prize in 1827 for his Mucius Sceevola, Among his works 
are statues of Fénelon and Pascal. 

Lannoi. See LANNoy. 


Lannoy, l@’nw4’, (JULIANA CORNELIA,) BARONESS OF, 
an eminent Dutch poetess, born at Breda in 1738. Her 
poetical talents were displayed in satires, odes, and epis- 
tles, which are admired for elegance and spirit-stirring 
power. She produced three successful tragedies, “* Leo 
the Great,” (1767,) “‘ The Siege of Haarlem,” (1770,) and 
“Cleopatra,” (1776.) Died in 1782. 

Lannoy or Lannoi, de, deh 14’nw4’, (CHARLES,) a 
famous general of the Spanish armies, was born in Flan- 
ders about 1470. Having served with distinction in 
various campaigns, he received the badge of the Golden 
Fleece in 1516, and was appointed Viceroy of Naples by 
Charles V. in 1521. After the death of Prosper Colonna, 
he commanded the imperial armies, and in 1525 gained 
the decisive victory of Pavia, where he exchanged swords 
with Francis Il. Diedin 1527. (See AVALOS, FERDINANDO 
D’, MARQUIS DE PESCARA.) 

His son FERDINAND, Duke of Boyennes, born in Italy 
about 1510, was versed in mathematics, and was reputed 
the inventor of the demi-cannon. He attained the rank 
of general of artillery in the Spanish army, and was after- 
wards Governor of Holland and of Gray. Diedin 1579. 

La Noue. See Nour, La. 

Lanoue, 14’noo’, (FELIX HrpPoLyTeE,) a French land- 
scape-painter, born at Versailles in 1812. He gained the 
first prize for landscapes in 1841. 

Lansberg, lans/bérc’, or Lansperg, Jans’pérc’, 
(JOHANN,) an ascetic German writer and monk, born at 
Landsberg, in Bavaria. Died in 1539. Among his chief 
works is a ‘Manual of the Christian Warfare,” (‘ En- 
chiridion Militiz Christiane,” 1546,) which he wrote in 
opposition to the ‘‘ Miles Christianus”’ of Erasmus. 

Lansberg, J4ns’bérg or lans’béru, written also ans- 
berghe, (PHILIPpuS,) a Dutch astronomer and geometer, 
born in Zealand in 1561. He was for many years pastor 
of the Protestant church at Ter-Goes. He published, 
besides other works on mathematics, a “‘ Treatise on the 
Diurnal and Annual Motion of the Earth,” (1630,) in 
which he advocates the Copernican system, and “* Geom- 
etry of Triangles,” (1631.) Died in 1632, 

See Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary; Foprens, 
‘* Bibliotheca Belgica.”’ 

Lansdowne. See GRANVILLE, (GEORGE.) 

Lansdowne, lanz’déwn, (HENRY Perry Firz-MaAv- 
RICE,) third MARQUIS OF, an eminent English statesman, 
born in 1780, was the second son of the first Marquis. 
(See SHELBURNE.) About 1795 he was placed under 
the tuition of Dugald Stewart in Edinburgh, and several 
years later he graduated at Cambridge. In 1802 Lord 
Henry Petty entered the House of Commons, where he 
at length became a successful debater. He was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer when the Whig 
ministry of Grenville and Fox came into power in 1806, 
but retired from that office in March of the ensuing 
year. He married a daughter of the Earl of Ilchester 
in 1808. At the death of his brother, in 1809, he in- 
herited the title of marquis, and passed into the House 
of Lords. He cordially supported at different times the 
efforts to abolish slavery, spoke ably in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, and acted generally with the Whig party. 
In 1827 he was secretary for.the home department under 
Canning for three or four months; and during the brief 
ministry of Lord Goderich, which resigned about the 
end of 1828, he was secretary of foreign affairs. On the 
formation of a Whig ministry by Lord Grey in 1831, Lord 
Lansdowne became president of the Council, which po- 
sition he filled with credit until 1841. He was the leader 
of the opposition in the House of Lords from 1841 until 
1846, when he entered the cabinet of Lord John Russell 
as president of the Council. He resigned in 1852. Died 
about February 1, 1863. 

His son, the fourth Marquis of Lansdowne, born in 
1816, died in July, 1366. 

Lansdowne, MARQUIS OF. 
OF, 
Lantara, 16n‘t#/r2’, (SIMON MATHURIN,) an excellent 
French landscape-painter, born near Milly in 1729, or, as 
some say, in 1745. He worked in Paris, and passed his 
life in poverty, caused by his indolent and improvident 
habits. His manner reminds one of Claude Lorrain. 
He excelled in aerial perspective, and represented in a 


See SHELBURNE, EARL 
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marvellous manner the different periods of the day. The 
skies of his pictures present a vapory tone and an ex- 
quisite lightness of touch. Died in Paris’in 1778. 

See CHar.es BLAnc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres ;’? La CHAVIGNE- 
rig, “‘Recherches historiques, biographiques et littéraires sur le 
Peintre Lantara,”’ 1852; ‘t Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lanteri, 14n-ta’ree, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Briga in 1801. Among his works is a “‘ History 

_ of the House of Savoy,” (‘Storia della Monarchia di 
Casa Savoja,” 1835.) Died in 1843. 

Lanthenas, iént’nas’, (FRANGOIS,) a French revolu- 
tionist, born in Forez about 1740. He was a member 
of the National Convention, and was proscribed with the 
Girondists in May, 1793 ; but his name was erased from 
the fatal list by Marat with an expression of contempt. 
Died in 1799. % 

Lantier, de, deh 13n’te-4’, (ETIENNE FRANGOIS,) a 
popular French author, born at Marseilles in 1734, was 
called “the Anacharsis of the Boudoirs.” His comedy 
“L’Impatient” was performed with great applause in 
1778. He is ranked by ‘some critics among the best 
disciples of the school of Voltaire. During the reign 
of terror (1793) he was imprisoned at Lyons. He after- 
wards produced a fictitious narrative of the ‘‘ Travels of 
Antenor,” (“Voyages d’Anténor,” 1798,) which had a 
prodigious success and was translated into nearly all 
modern languages. At the age of ninety he composed 
a poem, called ‘‘Geoffroy Rudel, or the Troubadour.” 
Died in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lanusse, la’niiss’, (FRANGOIS,) a French general, 
born at Habas (Les Landes) in 1772. As general of 
brigade he rendered important services at Lodi and 
Castiglione, and as general of division followed Bona- 
parte to Egypt in 1798. He commanded in the Delta 
during the expedition against Syria, and was killed by 
the English at the battle of Alexandria, or Aboukir, in 
March, 18or. 

See ApriENn Pascat, ‘‘ Biographies du Lieut.-Général de Lanusse 
et du Lieut.-Général Baron de Lanusse,’’ 1843. 

Lan/yon, (CHARLES,) an English architect and civil 
engineer, born in Sussex in 1813. He designed Queen’s 
College, in Belfast, and other public edifices. 

Lanzani, 14n-z4/nee, or Lanzano, 14n-z4/no, (AN- 
DREA,) an Italian painter, born at Milan about 1648, 
studied under Carlo Maratta. He worked at Milan and 
Vienna, where he was employed by the emperor. Among 
his works are a Saint Charles Borromeo, and a “ Holy 
Family.” Died at Vienna in 1712. 

_Lanzano. See LANZANI. 

Lan zi, |4n’zee, (Lutc!,) an eminent Italian antiquary 
and writer on art, was born near Macerata in 1732. He 
became a good classical scholar, and had acquired the 
reputation of an able professor and writer, when the 
suppression of the order of Jesuits, of which he was a 
member, opened to him anew career. He was chosen 
sub-director of the Gallery of Florence in 1773. In 1789 
he published an “ Essay on the Etruscan Language,” (3 
vols.,) which was highly prized by the learned. His 
reputation was increased by his “ History of Painting 
in Italy from the Renaissance of Art to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century,” (“Storia  pittorica della Italia,” 
etc., 1792 ; 3d edition, 6 vols., 1809,) which is character- 
ized by good taste and judicious criticism. It was trans- 
lated into English by Thomas Roscoe. Died in 18ro. 

See Zannont, ‘‘Elogio storico di L. Lanzi;” Mauro Bont, 
“Saggio di Studj di L. Lanzi,” 1815; A. Cappt, ‘‘ Biografia di L. 
Lanzi,’’ 1840; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ for September, 1828, 

Lanzoni, ]4n-zo/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an eminent Italian 
physician, born at Ferrara in 1663. He obtained in 1684 
a professorship of philosophy at Ferrara, which he re- 
tained until his death. His works have been collected 
under the title “Opera Omnia Medico-Physica et Philo- 
sophica,” (3 vols., 1738.) Died in 1730. 

La-oc’o-on, [Gr. Aaoxéwr,| a Trojan hero, and a priest 


of Apollo or of Neptune, was variously represented as a 


son of Antenor or a son of Priam. He strenuously 
opposed the admission of the wooden horse into the city 
of Troy, and thrust his spear into that structure. While 
he was offering a sacrifice to Neptune with his two sons, 
two huge serpents, issuing from the sea, attacked them 
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and crushed them all to death. His story was a favourite 
subject with the ancient poets and artists, and has derived 
especial celebrity from a magnificent marble group of 
Laocoon and his sons which is preserved in the Vatican 
in Rome, and which was described by Pliny as superior 
to all other master-pieces of ancient sculptors. This 
group was executed by Agesander, his son Athenodorus, 
and Polydorus. 

See Vixcit’s “AEneid,” book ii. 41-50 and 199-233; also, Les- 
sinc’s ‘ Laocoon.”’ 

Laodameia. See Laopamia. 

La-o-da-mi’a or La-o-da-mei’a, [Gr. Aaodépea ; 
Fr. LAOpAmIE, 14’0’da’me’,] a daughter of Acastus, and 
wife of Protesilaus, the first Greek who fell at Troy. To 
keep alive the memory of her husband, whom she ten- 
derly loved, she caused a wooden image of him to be 
made. Her father, in the hope of dispelling her grief, 
ordered it to be burned, when she threw herself into the 
flames and perished with it. 

Laodamie. See LAODAMIA. 

La-od’i-ce, [Aaodixn,] the name of several Grecian 
princesses, one of whom was the mother of Seleucus. Ni- 
cator, founder of a Syrian dynasty. Another was the 
wife of Antiochus Theos, whom she poisoned in 246 B.c. 
Her son, Seleucus Callinicus, then became king. 

La-om/’e-don, [Gr. Aaouédov,] the king and founder 
of Troy, and the father of Priam. According to ancient 
legends, Neptune and Apollo were condemned to serve 
Laomedon for one year, and the former built the walls 
of Troy for a stipulated price, but after the work was 
finished the perfidious king refused to pay Neptune. 
Laomedon was killed by Hercules for another breach 
of faith. 

Laomedon, a Greek general in the service of Alex- 
ander the Great, enjoyed the confidence of that king in 
a high degree. After the death of Alexander he became 
governor of Syria, in 323 B.c. He was driven out by the 
army of Ptolemy about 321 B.C. 

Lao-Tse, 14/0’tseh’ or ]4/0’tstth’, or Lao-Tseu, 14/0’- 
tsuh’, written also Laou-Tsze and Lao-Tze, sometimes 
called Lao-Kiun, (kyoon,) a celebrated Chinese phi- 
losopher or sage, who was born, it is said, in the province 
of Honan, 565 years before Christ, or fourteen yéars be- 
fore the birth of Confucius. He was born, we are told, 
with white hair and eyebrows, whence he was named 
Lao- Tse, the ‘hoary or aged child,” and Zao-K7zu7, the 
“aged prince.” His white hair seems to have been re- 
garded as an indication of his early wisdom. Many other 
marvels are told concerning his birth, which need not be 
related here. It seems probable that Lao-Tse was not 
wholly unacquainted with the religious doctrines of India, 
not only those of the Brahmans, but perhaps also of the 
Booddhists. For some years he was archivist and his- 
toriographer to one of the Chinese princes. He was, it 
is said, profoundly versed in the doctrines and institutions 
of the ancients. He taught the existence of a supreme 
Being, under the name of Zao, or the “supreme reason.” 
His followers are called Zwo-Sse (t8’0 sa) or Fiaese,— 
that is, the ‘disciples of Reason.” Instead of referring, 
like Confucius, to the authority of the ancient sages, he 
taught that, we must seek for the principles of right 
within ourselves, in complete retirement from all worldly 
pursuits and thoughts. On one occasion Confucius had 
an interview with Lao-Tse, who cautioned him against 
seeking the honours of the world. Lao-Tse observed 
that the possessor of true wisdom seeks rather to hide 
than to display his riches. Confucius left him deeply 
impressed with his extraordinary character, and evidently 
regarded him as something wonderful, if not divine. We 
are told that after this interview Confucius said to his . 
disciples, “It does not astonish me to see the birds fly, 
the fishes swim, or the beasts run; I know that the fishes 
may be taken with nets, the beasts with snares, and that 
the birds may be shot with an arrow. But I cannot tell 
how the dragon* can fly on the wind through the clouds 
and raise himself to heaven. To-day I have seen Lao- 
Tse: he can be compared only to the dragon.” The 
date of Lao-Tse’s death is unknown, He was undeubt- 


_* The dragon of the Chinese is regarded as a supernatural or 
divine being, 
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edly an extraordinary man, and his influence is not yet 
lost in China. The following sayings of his may serve 
to give an idea of the cast and calibre of his mind: ‘“ He 
‘only can be called wise (or enlightened) who knows him- 
self; he only can be called valiant who subdues him- 
self; he only can be called rich who knows what is 
necessary.” Like the Brahmans of India, Lao- Tse 
taught the final absorption of pure and enlightened souls 
into the supreme eternal Spirit, and that, “having thus 
become one with the supreme Reason, they will exist 
eternally.” He inculcated universal benevolence: we 
ought to show kindness not only to the sincere and vir- 
tuous, but also to the insincere and wicked. ‘Those 
who are holy,” he says, ‘will treat all men as a father 
treats his children.” The religion of the Tao-Sse, at 
the present day, seems closely allied to Booddhism ; 
and many of its votaries of both sexes, like the followers 
of Gautama, spend their lives in monasteries. The 
modern Tao-Sse are much addicted to superstitious 
observances, and deal largely in sorcery. They are very 
popular with the common people, and in some parts of 
the empire their influence rivals that of the Booddhists. 

See PAUTHIER, “‘ Chine,” pp. 110-120; Lecce, “‘ Life and Teach- 
ings of Confucius,’’ chap. v., London, 1867, Triibner & Co. ; Brock- 
HAuS, “ Conversations-Lexikon,”’ article ‘‘ Lao-Tse ;’? Loomis, * Con- 


fucius and the Chinese Classics,”’ p. 278 e¢ seg.; J. P. A. Remusat, 
“‘Mémoire sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tseu,” 1829. 


Lao-Tseu. See LAo-TSE. 

Laou-Tsé or Laou-Tsze. See LAo-TSE. 

La Paix, the French of EIRENE, which see. 

Laparelli, 14-p4-rel/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
architect, born at Cortona in 1521. He planned the 
city of Valetta, Malta, and assisted Michael Angelo in 
the design of Saint Peter’s, at Rome. Died in 1570. 

La Pérouse. See PEROUSE, DE LA. 

ua Peyrére. See PEYRERE, LA. 

La Peyronie, de, deh 14 pa’ro’ne’, (FRANCOIS GiGorT,) 
a French surgeon, born at Montpellier in 1678. He re- 
ceived the title of first surgeon to the king, (Louis XV..,) 
and wrote a “Treatise on Diseases of the Brain,” (1708.) 
Died in 1747. 

La Peyrouse, de, deh 1% pa’rooz’, (PHILIPPE PICOT,) 
BARON, a French naturalist, born at Toulouse in 1744. 
He published, besides other works, a “ Flora of the Pyr- 
enees,” (1795-1801.) Died in 1818. 


See Decamrk, ‘‘Eloge de M. le Baron de La Peyrouse,”’ 1819. 


Lapham, lap’am, (INCREASE A.,) an American natu- 
ralist, born at Palmyra, New York, in 1811. He has 
published ‘“ Wisconsin ; its Geography and Topography, 
History, Geology, and Mineralogy,” (1844,) ‘ Antiquities 
of Wisconsin,” (1855,) and other scientific works. 

Lapi, 14’pee, (NIccoLd,) an Italian painter, born at 
Florence in 1661, was a pupil of Luca Giordano. The 
gallery of Florence contains a ‘“‘ Transfiguration” by him. 
Died in 1732. 

Lapide, a, 414’pe-da4’, called also Steen, (stan,) 
(CORNELIUS,) a Flemish Jesuit, born in the diocese of 
Liege. He wrote “Commentaries on the Bible.” Died 
in 1657. 

Lapis, 14’péss, (GAETANO,) a painter of the Roman 
school, born in Umbria in 1704; died in 1776, 

Lapisse, 1@’péss’, (PrERRE BELON,) Baron de Sainte- 
Helene, a French general, born at Lyons in 1762, was 
killed at Talavera in July, 1810. 

Lapithee, lap/t-thee, [Gr. Aanioa ; Fr. LAPITHES, 14/- 
pét’,| a fabulous tribe of Thessalians, whose story is 
intimately connected with that of the Centaurs. They 
were ruled by a chief named Pirithous, to whose mar- 
riage the Centaurs were invited. At this marriage-feast 
occurred the celebrated fight of the Lapithee and the 
Centaurs, which was a favourite subject with the ancient 
poets and artists. 

Lapithes. See LAPITHz. 

Lapito, 14’pe’to’, (Louris AuGusrr,) a French Jand- 
scape-painter, born near Paris in 1805. Many of his 
works are in the royal galleries of Luxembourg, Tuile- 
ries, etc, 

Laplace, 14’plass’, (Cyrinie PIERRE Tukopors,) a 
French navigator, born in 1793. He commanded tryed 
scientific expeditions, of which he gave accounts in the 
following works: a “Voyage around the World, per- 


formed in 1830~31-32,” (§ vols., 1833-39,) and “ Circum- 
navigation of the Artemisia, 1837-40,” (4 vols., 1845-48.) 
He was made a vice-admiral in 1853. 

La Place, (PIERRE.) See PLACE, DE LA. 

Laplace, (PIERRE SIMON,) one of the greatest as- 
tronomers and mathematicians of any age or country, 
was born at Beaumont-en-Auge, (Calvados,) in France, 
March 23, 1749. His father was a peasant or poor 
farmer. After making great progress in the high mathe- 
matics at the Academy of Beaumont, he went to Paris, 
where, through the influence of D’Alembert, he became 
professor of mathematics in the military school about 
1768. He was chosen a membre-adjoint of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1773, and about that time produced a capital 
“Memoir on Differential Equations and the Secular In- 
equalities of the Planets.” Addressing himself to the 
arduous questions of mathematical astronomy, he began 
to confirm the theories of his predecessors and to demon- 
strate in detail the principles of Newton. In 1785 he 
became a titular member of the Academy of Sciences, 
which he enriched with memoirs on pure mathematics, 
general astronomy, and the theory of the planets. He 
favoured the popular cause in the Revolution, and offered 
homage to the rising star of Bonaparte, who in 1799 nomi- 
nated him minister of the interior, thinking, perhaps, 
that the man who ascertained the laws of the planetary 
perturbations might also regulate the disturbing forces 
of the social and political spheres. This experiment was 
a failure, and Laplace was removed from that office to 
the sé&zat conservateur in December, 1799. ‘‘ He was,” 
said Napoleon, “below mediocrity as a minister. He 
looked at no question in its proper point of view, but, 
always searching for subtleties, aimed to conduct the gov- 
ernment on the principles of the infinitesimal calculus.” 

In 1796 he published important discoveries in his 
‘““ Exposition of the System of the Universe,”’ (‘‘ Exposi- 
tion du Systeme du Monde,”) which is a kind of trans- 
lation into popular language, without analytical formulas, 
of his greater work, “La Mécanique céleste.” It was 
the “ Exposition” that procured for him the reputation 
of a pure and elegant writer, and eventually opened to 
him the Académie Frangaise in 1816. The clearness 
and facility with which he explains and demonstrates the 
great laws of astronomy render this work one of the most 
admirable résumés which have ever appeared. ‘‘ No work 
of that kind existed at that time,” says Parisot, ‘ which 
combined the same merits in the same degree.” He 
received the title of count in 1806. He was for many 
years a member, and eventually president, of the bureau 
of longitudes. In 1814 he voted to erect a provisional 
government on the ruins of Napoleon’s empire, and he 
remained aloof from the Imperialist party during the 
Hundred Days. He was created Marquis Laplace in 
1817, and in the same year was chosen president of the 
Academy of Sciences. He had been chosen an associate 
of many foreign Academies. Among his important pro- 
ductions are “The Analytic Theory of Probabilities,” 
(1812,) and a ‘“Philosophic Essay on Probabilities,” 
(1814.) The capital monument of his genius is_his 
“ Treatise on Celestial Mechanics,” (“ Traité de la Mé- 
canique céleste,” 5 vols., 1799-1825,) which will doubt- 
less preserve his memory to the latest posterity. Among 
his great discoveries are the theory of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites, and the causes of the grand inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn, and of the acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion. He shares the honour of proving the stability 
of the planetary system with Lagrange, than whom he 
has attained a higher celebrity by ranging over a wider 
field of discovery. One of his last expressions was, 
“What we know is but little, (pew de chose ;) that which 
we know not is immense.” Died in 1827. 

See Fourter, “ Eloge de La Place;’? Araco, ‘‘Biographie de 
La Place,’’ (and English version of the same, published in 1859 ;) 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? Puistzeux et CHARLES, “ No- 


tices sur Malherbe, Laplace,” etc., 1847: ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view” for February, 1809; “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1808, 


_and January, 1810; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for September, 1828. 


La Place or Laplace, de, deh la’plass’, (CHARLES 
EmILe PreRRE JOsEPH,) MARQUIS, a son of the great 
astronomer, was born in Paris in 1789. He entered 
the army young, and served in the campaigns of Ger- 
many, (1809,) of Russia, (1812,) and of France, (1814.) 
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In 1827 he was admitted into the Chamber of Peers. He 
became a lieutenant-general in 1843, and a senator in 1853. 

La Place, de, [Lat. PLac#’us,] (Josu#,) a French 
Protestant theologian, born in Bretagne about 1605. He 
became professor of theology at Saumur in 1633. Among 
his works are a treatise ‘On the Imputation of the First 
Sin of Adam,” (“De Imputatione Primi Peccati Adami,” 
1655,) in which he opposes the doctrine that the sin of 
Adam is imputed to all his posterity, and “ An Argument 
for the Divinity of Christ,” (1657.) Died in 166s. 

La Placette, 14 pla’sét’, (JEAN,) a French Protestant 
divine and moralist, born at Pontac in 1639. He emi- 
grated when the edict of Nantes was revoked, in 1685, 
and was pastor of the French church in Copenhagen 
from 1686 to 1711. Among his works, which are highly 
esteemed, are “ Essays on Morality,” (2d edition, 4 vols., 
1697,) and “ Christian Morals reduced to Three Princi- 
pal Duties : the Repentance of Sinners, the Perseverance 
of the Righteous, and Growth in Grace,” (1695.) Died 
in 1718. 

See Nictron, “Mémoires ;”? QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

La Planche. See REGNIER, (LOUTS.) 

Lapo, 14’po, a Florentine architect, was the pupil of 
Niccolo de Pisa, and a friend of Arnolfo di Lapo. Va- 
sari represents him as a German, (whose proper name 
was Jacob or Jacopo,) and as the father of Arnolfo; but 
others have disproved both of these statements. He 
adorned Florence with many fine edifices, which time 
has destroyed. Died about 1275. ; 

Lapo, (diminutive of Jacopo,) an Italian canonist, 
born in Tuscany, taught canon law at Florence more than 
twenty years, and was chosen captain or chief of the 
Guelph party. He gained distinction by his researches 
for manuscripts of classic authors, and had the good for- 
tune to find Cicero’s oration for Milo and the Philippics, 
which he sent to his intimate friend Petrarch. Died in 1381. 

See Trrazoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Lapo Gianni, 14’po jan/nee, an Italian poet, a native 
of Florence, lived about 1250. 

See LonGrELtLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Lapo, di, de 18’po, (ARNOLFO,) a celebrated Italian 
architect and sculptor, born near Florence about 1232, 
was the son of Cambio, and the pupil of Cimabue in de- 
sign. He had the reputation of being the greatest Tuscan 
architect in his time. About 1294 he began to erect 
the church of Santa Croce in Florence. His greatest 
work is the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, called also 
the Duomo, or Cathedral, of Florence, which, however, 
he left unfinished. Its noble and beautiful dome was 
the work of Brunelleschi. Among his master-pieces of 
sculpture is the tabernacle of the basilica of San Paolo, 
near Rome. Died about 1300. - 

See VasarI, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.”’ 

Lapointe, la pwant’, (SAVINIEN,) a French poet, born 
at Sens (Yonne) in 1812, was a shoemaker in his youth. 
He was befriended by Béranger and Victor Hugo, with 
whose aid he published a volume of verses called ‘A 
Voice from Below,” (‘Une Voix d’en bas,” 1844.) He 
wrote interesting “Memoirs of Béranger,” (1857.) 

Laponneraye, 1@’pon’ra’, (ALBERT) a French his- 
torical writer, born at Tours in 1808, published, besides 
other works, a “ History of the French Revolution from 
1789 to 1840,” (3 vols., 1840.) Died in 1849. 

Laporte or La Porte, de, deh 1&’port’, (HIPPOLYTE,) 
Margulis, a French //tévateur, born in Paris in 1770. 
Among his works are “Ivelina,” (3 vols., 1830,) and 
“Recollections of an Emigrant,” (1843.) Died in 1852. 

La Porte, de, (JosErH,) ABBE, a French critic and 
compiler, born at Béfort in 1713. The most important 
or popular of his compilations was the “ French Trav- 
eller,” (“Voyageur Francais,”) a mélange of romantic 
adventures and historical narratives, (42 vols., 1765-95.) 
Died in 1779. 

Laporte du Theil. See DUTHEIL DE LA PoRTE. 

Lappe, lap’peh, (KARL,) a popular German poet, born 
near Wolgast in 1774, published “ Funereal Garlands,” 
( Friedhofskranze,”’) and other works. 

Lappenberg, l4p’pen-béxc’, (JOHANN MartTIN,) an 
able German historian, born at Hamburg in 1794. He 
studied in Edinburgh, London, and Berlin, and was ap- 
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pointed minister to the court of Berlin in 1820. In 1823 
he became keeper of the archives of the senate of Ham- 
burg. He published, besides other works, a continua- 
tion of Sartorius’s ‘Authentic History of the Origin 
of the German Hanse Towns,” (1830,) and a valuable 
“ History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,” 
(2 vols., 1834-37,) which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Thorpe. Died in 1865. 

Lappoli, lap’po-Jee, (GIovANNI ANTONTO,) an Italian 
painter, born in 1492. He worked in Rome and at 
Arezzo. Died in 1552. 

Laprade, de, deh la’prad’, (PIERRE MARIN VICTOR 
RICHARD,) a French poet, born at Montbrison in 1812, 
is called a disciple of Lamartine. His “Symphonies” 
(1856) opened to him the doors of the French Academy 
in 1858, and are praised by M. Villemain. 

La Primaudaye, de, deh 14 pre’m0’da’, (PreRRE,) 
a French writer, born about 1545. Among his works 
was ‘*L’ Academie Frangoise,” (1577, often reprinted.) 

La Quintinie. See QUINTINIE, DE LA. 

Larauza, 14'10’z4’, (JeEAN Louis,) a French teacher, 
born in Paris in 1793. He wrote an “ Essay on the Pas- 
sage of the Alps by Hannibal,” (1826.) Died in 1825. 

La Ravardieére, de, deh 1% ra/var’de-aix’, (DANIEL 
DE LA TousCHk,) SizuR, a French explorer, born in 
Poitou about 1570. He conducted an expedition to 
Brazil in 1611, and planted a colony on the island of 
Maranham ; but they were expelled by the Portuguese in 
1615. Died after 1630. 

Larcher, lax’sha’, (PIERRE HENRI,) a French /ittéra- 
teur and Hellenist, born at Dijon in 1726. After trans- 
lating several works from the English, he published in 
1767 an able work, entitled “Supplement to the Phi- 
losophy of History,” which was designed to refute Vol- 
taire, from whom it drew a sarcastic reply. His chief 
work is a translation of Herodotus into French, with a 
commentary, (1786,) which is highly prized as a monu- 
ment of learning, but has no beauty of style. He was a 
member of the third class of the Institute or Academy 
of Inscriptions. Died in 1812. 

See Dacizr, “‘Eloge de Larcher;’? Boissonapr, “‘ Notice sur 
Ja Vie et les Ecrits de M. Larcher,’ 1813; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lardizabal, de, dd lar-de-th4-b4l’, (Don MANUEL,) 
a Spanish minister of state, born in Biscay about 1750. 
In 1814 Ferdinand VII. appointed him minister of the 
Indies. Soon after that date he was imprisoned for some 
unknown reason, and died in exile in 1823. 

Lard/ner, (Dionysius,) LL.D., a distinguished scien- 
tific writer and editor, was born in Dublin in 1793, 
and educated at Trinity College. He wrote at college a 
“Treatise on Algebraic Geometry,” (1823.) His “ Popu- 
lar Lectures on the Steam Engine” (1828) passed through 
many editions. In 1828 he became professor of natural 
philosophy in the London University, and projected the 
“Cabinet Cyclopzedia,” to which Herschel, Brewster, 
and other eminent authors contributed. For this work, 
which appeared in 134 volumes, (1830-44,) Dr. Lardner 
wrote the treatises on hydrostatics, pneumatics, geome- 
try, etc. Between 1840 and 1845 he delivered in the 
chief cities of the United States scientific lectures, which 
were published, and favourably received. He became 
a resident of Paris in 1845, after which he published 
hand-books of natural philosophy, astronomy, and other 
sciences. Died in 1859. 

Lardner, (NATHANIEL,) D.D., an English theologian 
of great merit, was born in Kent in 1684. He studied 
at Utrecht and Leyden, and became a dissenting minis- 
ter. From 1713 .to 1729 he was chaplain in the family 
of Lady Treby. He began to preach to the Presbyterian 
congregation of Old Jewry, London, in 1723. In 1727 
he published the first part of his ‘Credibility of the 
Gospel History,” a work of profound reasoning and 
research, and one of the most successful arguments in 
defence of Christianity ever given to the world. Re- 
ferring to this work, Sir James Mackintosh remarks that 
it “soon wearies out the greater part of readers, though 
the few who are more patient have almost always been 
gradually won over to feel pleasure in a display of know- 
ledge, probity, charity, and meekness unmatched by an 
avowed advocate in a case deeply interesting his warmest 
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feelings.” (See his remarks on Paley in the “ View of 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy.”) Between 1733 
and 1743 he produced five more volumes of the same 
work. He was the author of other treatises, one of 
which (“Letter on the Logos,” or “ Word”) advocates 
Socinian doctrines. Died in 1768. 

See Kiprts, “‘ Life of N. Lardner,” prefixed to his complete Works, 
ir vols., 1788; ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. N. Lardner,” 
London, 1769. 

La Renaudiére, de, deh 1% reh’nd’de-air’, (PHILIPPE 
FRANCOIS,) a French geographer, born at Vire, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1781, was associated with Malte-Brun as editor 
of the ‘Annales des Voyages,” (54 vols., 1826-39.) He 
published several geographical works. Died in 1845. 

Larentia. See AcCcA LAURENTIA. 

La’rés, a name applied to genii, or inferior gods of 
human origin, worshipped by the ancient Romans. ‘The 
Lares were believed to preside over houses and families, 
and were divided into several classes, as Lares domestici, 
Lares publici, Lares urbani, etc. They were supposed 
to be the spirits of good men who had died, and were 
partly identified with the Manes. (See MANES.) 

Laréveillére-Lépaux or Larévelliére-Lépeaux, 
de, deh 1a’ra’val’ye-air’ 18’pd’, a French republican, 
born at Mortagne in 1753. He was deputed to the Con- 
vention in 1792, voted for the death of the king, and 
defended the proscribed Girondists in 1793, for which he 
was doomed to die, but escaped by concealing himself. 
In 1795 he resumed his place in the Convention, where 
he acquired the reputation of an effective speaker, and 
in October of that year was elected a member of the 
Executive Directory. He presided over the department 
of science, morals, and religion, and showed his hostility 
to the Catholics, who stigmatized him as a fanatic and 
“theophilanthropist.” He acted with Barras and the 
majority of the Directors in the coup d’éat of the 18th 
Fructidor, (September, 1797.) The Directors became 
divided into two parties, in which Lépaux was opposed 
to Barras, and, finding himself in a minority, he re- 
signed in June, 1799. Died in 1824. 

See, also, THtErs, “‘ History of the French Revolution ;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Laréveillére-Lépeaux, (OssIAN,) a French “¢téra- 
teur, a son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1797. 
He wrote important articles for the ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Largilliére, l&r’zhe’ye-air’, (NIcoLas,) a_ skilful 
French painter of portraits and history, born in Paris in 
1656, was called “the French Van Dyck.” He worked 
some years in London, where he painted portraits of 
James II. and his queen. In 1686 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Paris. He surpassed all his 
French rivals in portraits except Rigaud, worked with 
great facility, and was a good colorist. Among his works 
are portraits of Louis XIV. and Charles Lebrun. Died 
in 1746. 

See Cuarres Banc, ‘Histoire des Peintres ;? Horace Wat- 
POLE, ““ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

La Riboisiére or Lariboisiére, de, deh 14’re’bw3/- 
ze-aik’, (JEAN AMBROISE BASToN,) a French general, 
born at Fougeres in 1759. He became a general of di- 
vision in 1807, and directed the artillery with skill at 
Eylau, Dantzic, and Friedland. Died in 1813. 

La Rive, de, deh 14 rév, (AucusTE,) a Swiss natural 
philosopher, born at Geneva in 1790, was a son of the 
following. He became professor of physics in his native 
city, and wrote many treatises on electricity, the voltaic 
pile, ete. 

La Rive or Larive, de, (CHARLES GASPARD,) a Swiss 
chemist and physician, born at Geneva in 1770. He gave 
special attention to voltaic electricity, and about 1820 
constructed a pile of five hundred pairs. He was one 
of the first to demonstrate the action of the electric 
current on the magnetic needle. Died in 1834. 

Larive or La Rive, de, deh la rév, (JEAN Mauduit 
—m0‘dii-e’,) a popular French tragedian, born at La Ro- 
chelle about 1746. He made his dédut in Paris in 1770, 
and for many years was a prime favourite. His voice and 
gestures were admirable. No actor of his time possessed 
in such perfection the tone of command, of disdain, of 
irony, and of menace. He performed “ Achilles,” “ Spar- 
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tacus,” ‘ Philoctetes,” “Bayard,” and “ William Tell’ 
with great success. He was imprisoned more than a 
year by the Jacobins in 1793-94. Died in 1827. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Larivey, de, deh 12’re’va’, (PIERRE,) a French drama- 
tist, born at Troyes about 1550. He published in 1579 
the ‘‘Laquais,” and other comedies, which in humour 
are compared to those of Moliére. He was one of the 
first in France who chose subjects for comedy from real 
life, and the first Frenchman who wrote original dramas 
in prose. Died about 1612. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Riviere. See Rivizre. 

Lariviére, la’re’ve-air’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE,) a 
French historical painter, born in Paris about 1802. He 
obtained the grand prize in 1824, and a medal of the first 
class at the Exposition of 1855. Among his works is 
“ Bayard wounded at Brescia,” (about 1838.) 

Lariviere or La Riviere, de, deh 12’re’ve-air’, 
(PIERRE JOACHIM HENRI,) a French lawyer and orator 
of the Girondist party, was born at Falaise in 1761. He 
was elected to the Convention in 1792, and took an active 
part in the struggle which resulted in the defeat of the 
Girondists in May, 1793. He found refuge in Calvados, 
and resumed his seat in 1795. Died in 1838. 

Larmessin, lar’ma’san’, (NICOLAS,) a skilful French 
engraver, born in Paris about 1640, produced numerous 
portraits of illustrious men. His son, NICOLAs, born in 
1683, surpassed his father in the same art. He engraved 
portraits and history with equal success, and received 
the title of engraver to the king. Died in 1755. 

Larnac, lar’nak’, (FRANCOIS,) a French poet, born 
at Nimes in 1760; died in 1840. 

Lar’/ned, (Rev, SYLVESTER,) an American Presbyte- 
rian divine, born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1796. He 
studied theology at Princeton, and soon acquired a high 
reputation as a pulpit orator. He subsequently became 
pastor of a church at New Orleans, where he died during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever in 1820. A collection 
of his sermons was published in 1844. 

Laroche or La Roche, 1a’rosh’, (BENJAMIN,) a 
French poet and translator, born in 1797, produced good 
translations of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” Shakspeare’s 
works, (6 vols.,) Byron’s complete works, (4 vols.,) and 
the complete works of Sir Walter Scott. He wrote a 
poem called “The Funeral of Liberty,” (1820.) Died 
in 1852. 

Laroche, 1%’rosh’, (MARIE SOPHIE,) a German mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Kaufbeuren in 1731, was the 
author of ‘Moral Tales,” “ Rosalie’s Letters,” and sev- 
eral popular romances. Died in 1807. 

Laroche du Maine. See LUCHET, (JEAN PIERRE 
Louls.) 

La Rochefoucauld. See ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Larochejacquelin. See ROCHEJAQUELEIN. 

La Rochejaquelein. See RocHEJAQUELEIN. 

Laromiguieére, |a’ro’me’Se-a irk’, (PIERRE,) an eminent 
French metaphysical philosopher, born in Rouergue 
(now Aveyron) in November, 1756. He became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Toulouse in 1784. Having 
removed to Paris, he was admitted into the Institute in 
1796. As professor of philosophy in the Faculty of 
Letters, he delivered, in 1811 and 1812, a series of lec- 
tures which were attended and admired by the &7ée of 
the capital. He retained the title of professor after 1812, 
but ceased to lecture, and published in 1815 “‘ Lectures 
on Intellectual Philosophy, or on the Cause and Origin 
of our Ideas,” (‘‘ Lecgons de Philosophie sur Jes Principes 
de ’Intelligence, ou sur les Causes et sur les Origines 
de nos Ideées,” 2 vols.) This work was adopted by the 
government as a text-book for public instruction. Died 
in August, 1837. ‘He left a fair and pure renown,” says 
M. Cousin, who delivered an oration at his funeral. 

See Daunou, ‘‘ Notice sur Ja Vie et les Ouvrages de Laromi- 
guiére,”’ 1839; Micnet, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie et les Ecrits 
de Laromiguiére,” 1856; VALETTE, ‘‘ Laromiguiére et l’Eclectisme,” 
1842; article by C: MALLET in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Laroon, 14-rén’, (MARCELLUS,) a Dutch painter, born 
at the Hague in 1653, was skilful in copying the works 
of great masters. He worked some years in England. 
Died in 1705. 
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Larra, de, da l4r’rf, (Don MARIANO JosE,) a popular 
and witty Spanish author, born at Madrid in 1809. He 
had no profession except literature. In 1832 he pub- 
lished a satirical journal, “El Pobrecito Hablador,” 
which was suppressed after the appearance of the four- 
teenth number, and a few years later, as chief editor of 
the “Spanish Review,” (“Revista Espafiola,”’) produced, 
under the signature of “ Figaro,” able articles on Span- 
ish politics, manners, literature, etc. He published 
“Macias,” and other dramas. All his works bear the 
decided stamp of the Spanish national character. He 
cominitted suicide in 1837, before which he had been 
subject to deep melancholy. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Larramendi, l4r-r§-mén/dee, (MANUEL,) a Spanish 
philologist, born in Guipuzcoa. He wrote on the Basque 
language. Died in 1750. 

Larrey, 13rd’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS HILAIRE,) a French 

hysician and writer, born in 1774, was a brother of 
Dewinaue Jean, noticed below. He practised at Nimes. 
Died in 1819. 

Larrey, (DOMINIQUE JEAN,) BARON, a French surgeon 
of great merit, born near Bagneres-de-Bigorre (Haut- 
Pyrénées) in 1766. Having served a short time in the 
navy, he entered the land-army about 1792, and rendered 
important services by the invention of the ambulances 
volantes, (flying hospital.) He accompanied Bonaparte 
to Egypt in 1798, and published a “ Historical and Sur- 
gical Account of the Expedition to the East,” (1803.) 
He received the title of baron about 1810, and became 
surgeon-in-chief of the grand army in 1812. At the 
battle of Waterloo, in 1815, he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Under the restoration he was chief surgeon 
of the royal guards and of the Hétel des Invalides until 
he resigned in 1836. He died in 1842, leaving a high 
reputation for virtue and talents. He had published 
“Memoirs of Medicine and Military Surgery,” (1812-18,) 
“Collection of Treatises on Surgery,” (“ Recueil de Mé- 
moires de Chirurgie,” 1821,) and other excellent works. 
Bonaparte in his will mentions Larrey as ‘‘the most 
virtuous man I have ever known.” 

See Louris pE Lomeénts, ‘‘Le Baron Larrey, par un Homme de 
Rien,”? 1840; J. Sarnt-Amour, ‘‘ Notice nécrologique sur D. J. 
Larrey,”’ 1844; Qu#rarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;” ‘*‘ Biographie 
Médicale ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ “‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for March, 1819. 

Larrey, (FELIX HrppoLyre,) a French surgeon and 
writer, a son of the preceding, was born about 1810. He 
became surgeon-ordinary to Napoleon IIL, and in 1858 
médecin-inspecteur of the army. 

Larrey, de, deh 14’r4’, (Isaac,) a French Protestant 
historian, born at Montivilliers in 1638. Having become 
an exile for the sake of religion, he took up his residence 
in Berlin, and was appointed an aulic councillor by the 
Elector. He published, besides other works, a “ History 
of Augustus,” (1690,) a ‘History of England,” (1697- 
1713,) and a “ History of the Seven Sages of Greece,” 
(1713-16,) which were favourably received. Died in 
Berlin in 1719. 

Larrivée, 18/re’va/, (HENRI,) a celebrated French 
operatic performer and singer, born at Lyons in 1733. 
He made his début in Paris in 1755, and maintained 
his reputation in the opera for thirty years. Died in 
1802. 

Larroque, 14’rok’, (DANIEL,) born at Vitré in 1660, 
became a Catholic, and lived in Paris, where he was a 
clerk in the bureaus of De Torcy, secretary of state. 
He displayed literary talents in several works, among 
which are “The Proselyte Abused,” (1684,) and the “ Life 
of Mézeray.” Died in 1731. 

Larroque, de, deh 14’rok’, (MATHIEU,) an eminent 
French Protestant theologian, the father of the preceding, 
was born at Lairac, near Agen, in 1619. He was pastor 
of the church of Vitré from 1643 to 1669, after which he 
preached at Rouen. His ‘History of the Eucharist” 
(1669) was highly esteemed. He wrote several other 
works. Died in 1684. 

See “‘ Life of M. Larroque,”’ by his son, prefixed to his ‘‘ Adver- 
saria Sacra,’’? 1688; Baye, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Larruga, ]4r-roo’g4, (Don EUGENIO,) a Spanish writer 
on political economy, commenced a work entitled “ Po- 


litical and Economical Memoirs on the Industry, Mines, 
and other Resources of Spain.” Forty-eight volumes 
had been issued at his death, in 1804. 

La Rue or Larue, de, deh lari’, |Lat. Ru#/us,] 
(CHARLES,) a French poet and eloquent preacher, born 
in Paris in 1643. He composed, in Latin, tragedies and 
other poems, one of which, on the victories of Louis 
XIV., was translated into French by P. Corneille, (1667.) 
His Sermons were published in 4 vols., 1719. His 
tragedy of “Sylla” is commended. He prepared an 
edition of Virgil “in usum Delphini,” (1675,) often re- 
printed. Died in 1725. 

La Rue, 12 rii, | Lat. Ru#@/us,] (FRANGOIS,) a Flemish 
naturalist, born at Lille about 1520; died in 1585. 

La Rue, 12 rii, (PIERRE,) a Dutch poet and biographer, 
born at Middelburg in 1695. 

Larue, de, (GERVAIS.) See DELARUE. 

La Sabliére. See SABLIERK, DE LA. 

La Sabliere, de, deh 14 sa’ble-air’, (ANTOINE DE 
RAMBOUILLET,) SteuR, a French poet and financier, 
born in Paris in 1624; died in 1679. 

Lasagni, ]4-sin’yee, (BARTOLOMMEO VINCENZO GIU- 
SEPPE,) an Italian jurist, born at Rome in 1773. He was 
a judge or counsellor in the French court of cassation 
in Paris from 1810 to 1850. Died in 1857. 

La Sale or La Salle, de, deh 1% sal, (ANTOINE,) a 
French writer, born about 1398. He wrote, besides other 
works, a satire entitled “ Les quinze Joyes de Mariage,” 
(“The Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony,”) which was often 
reprinted. Died after 1461. 

La Sale, de, (ROBERT CAVELTER.) See LA SALLE. 

Lasalle or La Salle, de, deh 1% s&l, (ANTOINE,) a 
French metaphysician, born in Paris in 1754, published 
“The Natural Balance,” (1788,) and “‘ Moral Mechanics,” 
(2 vols., 1789.) He translated the works of Lord Bacon 
into French, (15 vols., 1800.) Died in 1829. 

Lasalle, de, (ANTOINE CHARLES LouIs COLLINET,) 
Count, a French officer, born at Metz in 1775, served 
in several campaigns in Italy. In 1798 he followed 
Bonaparte to Egypt, where he gave proof of courage 
at the Pyramids and Thebes. As general of brigade, 
he contributed to the victories of Austerlitz (1805) and 
Jena, (1806.) At the end of 1806 he was made general of 
division, In the second Austrian war he commanded 
the cavalry of the advanced guard at Raab, Essling, and 
finally at Wagram, where he was killed in July, 1809. 

See E. A. Bain, ‘Vie militaire du Comte de Lasalle,” 1830; 
Picautr-Lesrun, “Eloge historique du Général de Lasalle,” 
1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

La Salle or La Sale, de, (Roprrr Cavelier—k4v’- 
Je-a’,) an enterprising Frenchman, who has rendered his 
name memorable by his exploration of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, was born at Rouen about 1635. He emigrated 
to Canada in 1667, and engaged in the fur-trade, making 
long excursions among the native tribes. In 1675 he was 
appointed by Colbert governor of Fort Frontenac, and 
was encouraged to pursue discoveries which his own 
ambition or enterprising spirit had suggested. Having 
built a vessel on Lake Erie, he began his voyage in 
August, 1679, and passed through Lakes Huron and 
Michigan. He built a fort at Peoria, Illinois, and, as his 
vessel had been wrecked, returned by land to Frontenac 
in 1680. In 1682 he renewed the enterprise with a nume- 
rous party, and descended the Mississippi in canoes from 
the Llinois River to its mouth, where he arrived in April, 
1682. The part of this river below the Arkansas had never 
before been explored by a European. In 1683 he went 
to France, and, having obtained a commission to plan! 
a colony in Louisiana, undertook a voyage to that region 
by the Gulf of Mexico in 1684, but failed to find the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and landed in Texas. There 
he encountered great difficulties, and at last was mur 
dered by his own mutinous crew, in March, 1687. ‘‘ His 
capacity for large designs,” says Professor Jared Sparks, 
“and for procuring the resources to carry them forward, 
has few parallels among the most eminent discoverers. 
To him must be mainly ascribed the discovery of the 
vast regions of the Mississippi Valley.” 


. ” 
See “ Memoir of La Salle,” in SparKs’s “American Biography, 
vol. i, 2d series; ‘Journal historique du dernier Voyage hs sted 
Salle,” par Micuer, 1723; Hirpretu, ‘History o oa a 
States,” vol. ii. chap. xviii. ; “ Nouvelle Biographie Generale. 
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La Sante or Lasante, de, deh 1% sént, (GILLES 
ANNE XAVIER,) a French Jesuit and Latin poet, born 
in Bretagne in 1684, taught belles-lettres in Paris, and 
numbered Turgot among his pupils. Died in 1762. 

Lasaulx, von, fon 18’s0’, (ERNs?,) a German phi- 
lologist and writer of classic antiquities, was born at 
Coblentz in 1805. He became professor of philology 
at Munich in 1844, and wrote, besides other works, ‘On 
the Oracle of Dodona,” (1841,) “On the Myth of Pro- 
metheus,” (1843,) and “ Studies on Classical Antiquity,” 
(1854.) Died in 1861. 

La Saussaye, de, deh 14 sd’sa’, (JEAN FRANGOIS DE 
PAULE Louis Perrt,) a French antiquary, born at Blois 
in 1801. His ‘‘Numismatics of Narbonese Gaul” (“ Nu- 
mismatique de Gaule Narbonnaise,” 1842) opened to him 
the Academy of Inscriptions. 

Lasca, 14s’k4, (ANTONIO FRANCESCO GRAZZINI,) an 
Italian poet. and dramatist, born at Florence in 1503. In 
1540 he founded the Florentine Academy, and assumed 
the name of Lasca, (“Mullet.”) He afterwards conceived 
the idea of a new Academy, called Della Crusca, the aim 
of which should be to perfect the Tuscan language. His 
most famous work is a collection of tales, entitled ‘The 
First and Second Supper,” (‘La prima e la seconda 
Cena.”) He also composed sonnets, satirical poems, and 
“‘Gelosia” and other comedies in prose. His works are 
recognized as authorities (¢estz di lingua) by the Academy 
Della Crusca. Died in 1583. 


See GincuEn#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie.” 


Lascaris or Lascari. See CARBURIS, (MARINO.) 

Lascaris, lis/k4-rés, (AGosriNo,) Marquis of Vinti- 
miglia, an Italian general and agriculturist, born at Turin 
in 1776. He wrote several treatises on agriculture. Died 
in 1838. 

Las’ca-ris, (ANDREAS JOHANNES,) surnamed RHYN- 
DACENUS, a noble Greek scholar. About 1454 he went 
as a fugitive to the court of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by whom 
he was patronized. In or before 1495 he removed to 
Paris, where he taught Greek to Budzeus and others. 
Leo X. placed him at the head of a Greek college in 
Rome about 1508. Between 1518 and 1534 he resided 
chiefly in Paris or Venice, whither Francis I. sent him 
as ambassador. He edited “The Greek Anthology,” 
(1494,) “‘ Commentaries on Sophocles,” (1518,) and other 
Greek works. Died in 1535. 

See Bay te, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”” PAoLo Grovio, 
*Flogia Virorum illustrium.”’ 

Lascaris, (CONSYANTINE,) a Greek scholar, who 
contributed much to the revival of learning, was a de- 
scendant of the royal family of Constantinople. After 
the conquest of that city by the Turks, he took refuge in 
Italy, (1454,) and was employed by the Duke of Milan 
to give lessons in Greek to his daughter Ippolita. He 
afterwards taught Greek at Rome, Naples, and Messina, 
where he died about 1494. His Greek Grammar (1476) 
is said to have been the first work printed in Greek 
characters. 

See Hontus, “De Grecis illustribus ;?? Vittemarn, “ Lascaris, 
ou les Grecs du quinziéme Siécle,’’ 1825. 

Lascaris, lis’k4’réss’, (PAUL Louts,) a French trav- 
eller, born in Provence in 1774. Inthe service of Bona- 
parte, he traversed Syria and Asiatic Turkey between 
1803 and 1814 for the purpose of gaining the friendship 
of the Bedouins and preparing the way for an expedi- 
tion to India. He died at Cairo in 1815, leaving notes, 
which were published by Lamartine. 

Lascaris, (THEODORE I.,) a Greek emperor, eminent 
for political and military talents, born about WW Somy SEE 
married about 1200 the daughter of Alexis III., who 
had usurped the throne of his brother Isaac. After a 
brave resistance to the crusaders, who took Constanti- 
nople in 1204, he was elected emperor and made himself 
master of Bithynia. He was crowned as emperor at 
Nicza in 1206. He waged war for several years against 
the French or Latins, and defeated Alexis (above named) 
near Antioch in 1210. He died in 1222, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, John Ducas Vatatzes. 

Lascaris, (THroporeE II.,) the son of John Ducas, 
became Emperor of Nicaea in 1255. He waged a suc- 
cessful war against the Bulgarians. He died in 1259, 


leaving an infant son, John, whose throne was usurped 
by Michael Palzologus, 

See Gipson, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; M1- 
CHAUD, ‘‘ History of the Crusades;’? Le Beau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas- 
Empire.”’ 

Las Casas. See CASAS, DE LAS. 

Las Cases, de, deh lds k4z, (EMMANUEL AUGUSTIN 
DIEUDONNE MARIN JOSEPH,) MARQUIS, a French officer, 
distinguished as a companion of Bonaparte at Saint 
Helena, was born near Revel, in Languedoc, in 1766. 
He served some years in the navy, emigrated in 1789, 
fought for the royal cause at Quiberon, and returned to 
France in 1800. He became chamberlain to Bonaparte 
in 1810, and followed him into exile in 1815. In Novem- 
ber, 1816, he was sent to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he was imprisoned several months, after which he was 
taken to Europe. He had kept a journal of Napoleon’s 
conversation, which he published, under the title of “* Me- 
morial of Saint Helena,” (8 vols., 1822-23.) Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires d’E. A. D. Comte de Las Cases, communiqués 
par lui-méme,”’ etc., 1819; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
““Monthly Review” for March and May, 1823. 

Ihas Cases, de, (EMMANUEL Pons DIEUDONNE,) a 
son of the preceding, was born in Finisterre in 1800. He 
fought for the popular cause in Paris in July, 1830, and 
sat in the Chamber of Deputies from 1830 to 1848. He 
became a senator in 1852. 

Lasco or Laski. See A LAasco. 

Las’¢y, (or La’cy,) de, (PETER,) Count, an Irish 
general, father of the following, was born in Limerick 
in 1678. Having entered the Russian service, he was 
rapidly promoted, and in 1709 commanded the left wing 
at Pultowa. The Czar Peter appointed him general-in- 
chief of the infantry about 1722. In 1734 he commanded 
an army against the Poles under Stanislas, and obtained 
the rank of field-marshal. He gained an important 
victory over the Swedes at Helsingtors in 1742. Died 
in 1751. 

Lascy or Lacy, von, fon ]4s’see, (JOSEPH FRANCIS 
MAvRICE,) Coun’, a general in the Austrian army, born 
in Saint Petersburg in 1725. Having saved the army at 
Lowositz in 1756, he was promoted from the rank of 
colonel to that of general. For his services at Hoch- 
kirchen, in 1758, he was made general of artillery. He 
received from Maria Theresa a marshal’s baton in 1762. 
After the peace he entered the aulic council, and. dis- 
played much ability as minister of war. ° Died in 1801. 

See “‘ Huldigung dargebracht der Wahrheit und den Manen des 
Grafen von Lascy,”’ 1801. 

La Sena, 14 sa’n4, or La Seine, 14 san, (PIETRO,) 
also written Lascena, an Italian philologist, born in 
Naples in 1590, practised law in that city. He wrote 
“ Homeri Nepenthes, seu de Abolendo Luctu Liber,” 
(1621,) and several treatises on philology. Died in 1636 

See Buccarpl, ‘‘ Vita P. La Senz,’’ 1637. 

Laserna. See SANTANDER. 

Lasinio, ]4-See’ne-o, (CARLO,) CouNT, an able Italian 
engraver, born at Treviso about 1765. He engraved 
numerous works of early Italian masters. Among his 
plates is a collection called “Etruria pittrice.” Died 
about 1837. 

His son, GIOVANNI PAOLO, was an engraver at Flor- 
ence. 

Lasius, ]4’ze-us, (LORENZ Ovrro,) a German philolo- 
gist, born at Ruden in 1675; died in 1751. 

See his Autobiography, “‘ Lebensbeschreibung,”’ 1730. 

Lasne, ]4n, (MICHEL,) a French designer and engraver, 
born at Caen in 1596, engraved chiefly after Italian mas- 
ters. Died in 1667. 

Lasnier, ]4’/ne-4’, (REMI,) a French surgeon and 
celebrated oculist, practised in Paris. He was very 
successful in the treatment of cataract. Died in 1690. 

aso, (GARCIAS.) See GARCILASO. 

Lasource, ]a@’soorss’, (MARIE DAvID ALBIN,) a 
French Girondist revolutionist, born near Montpellier 
in 1762. As a member of the Convention in 1792, he 
strove to establish order in the republic. He was one 
of the first members of the committee of public safety. 
He attacked Robespierre in a speech in April, 1793, 
was arrested about June 1, and executed with the other 
Girondist chiefs in October of that year. 


LASPHRISE 


Lasphrise, de, deh 14’fréz’, (Marc DE Papillon— 
pa’pe’yon’,) SEIGNEUR, a French poet, born at Amboise 
In 1555, composed many admired sonnets, songs, elegies, 
and epitaphs. He was living in 1599. 

Lassaigne, 14’safi’, (/EAN Louts,) a French chemist, 
born in Paris in 1800. He became professor of chem- 
istry or pharmacy at Alfort in 1828. Among his dis- 
coveries were delphine, cathartine, and phosphoric ether. 
He published an “ Elementary Treatise on Organic and 
Inorganic Chemistry,” (2 vols., 1829.) Died in 1859. 

Lassala, J4s-s4’/14, or Lasala, (MANUEL,) a Spanish 
historian and poet, born at Valencia in 1729. He be- 
came a Jesuit, and as such was banished in 1767, after 
which he lived at Bologna. He published an “Essay 
on Ancient and Modern History,” (3 vols., 1755.) Died 
in 1798. 

Lassay, de, deh 14’s4’, (ARMAND Lkon DE MADAIL- 
LAN DE LESPARRE,) MARQUIS, a French officer, distin- 
guished for his gallantry and talents, was born in 1652. 
He was intimate with Fontenelle and Voltaire. He died 
in 1738, leaving a volume entitled “ Recueil de différentes 
Choses,” or ‘Memoirs of the Marquis de Lassay.” 

See Pauttn PAris, ‘‘Le Marquis de Lassay et 1’Hdtel de Las- 
say,” 1848; SainTE-Bevuve, “‘ Causeries du Lundi,” tome ix. 

Las/sels, (RICHARD,) born in Yorkshire, England, in 
1603, was converted to the Roman Catholic religion. 
He wrote “Travels in Italy,” (2 vols., 1670.) Died at 
Montpellier in 1668. 

Lassen, 14s’sen, (CHRISTIAN,) a Norwegian scholar, 
distinguished for his profound knowledge of the Ori- 
ental languages and Indian antiquities, was born at Ber- 
gen in 1800. He studied at Heidelberg and at Bonn, 
where in 1840 he was appointed professor of the ancient 
Indian language and literature. He rendered most im- 
portant services to philology by his excellent editions of 
standard works in Sanscrit, and published “ Contribu- 
tions to the History of the Greek and Indo-Scythian 
Kings in Bactria, Cabool, and India,” “Indian Antigui- 
ties,” (2 vols., 1844-52,) and ‘The Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions in the Arrow-Headed Characters,” which he was 
the first to decipher and explain. His “Institutiones 
Linguz Pracritice” (1837) is esteemed the best work 
that has appeared on the subject of the ancient popular 
dialects of India. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” for October, 1837. 

Lassis, 14’stss’, (N.,) a French physician and writer, 
born at Chatillon-sur-Loing in 1772, devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to the subject of contagion. He practised 
in the army in 1812 and 1813, during the prevalence of 
the typhus fever. Died in 1835. 

Lasso, di, de 14s’so, (ORLANDO,) [Lat. ORLAN/DUS 
Las/sus,| sometimes called ROLAND DE LAT?rRE, (deh 
14tr,) a famous musical composer, born at Mons, in Flan- 
ders, in 1520. At the age of sixteen he was taken to Italy 
by Gonzago, Viceroy of Sicily. After passing a few years 
in Rome and Antwerp, he was invited by the Duke of 
Bavaria to Munich, whither he went in 1557 and became 
mattre-de-chapelle. le was invited to Paris by Charles 
IX. in 1574; but that king died before the arrival of 
Lasso. By the number, originality, and richness of his 
compositions he acquired a higher rank than any com- 
poser of his time except Palestrina. Among his works 
are masses, motets, magnificats, songs, and other music. 
Died about 1595. 

See F&trs, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’? DELMOTTE, 
“Notice sur R. Delattre,’”? 1836; Marurgu, ‘‘ Roland de Lattre,”’ 
1838; Burney, ‘‘ History of Music;’’ F. C. Kist, ‘‘ Levensgeschie- 
denis van O. de Lassus,”’ 1841. 

Lasso or Lassus, von, fon ]4s’sts, (RUDOLF,) a mu- 
sician, born at Munich, was a son of the preceding. He 
was organist to the Duke of Bavaria. Died in 1625. 

Lassone, 14’son’, (JOSEPH MARIE FRANGOIS,) a 
French physician, born at Carpentras in 1717. Having 
practised with success in Paris for many years, he became 
physician to the queen in 1751. After her death he was 
appointed first physician to Louis XVI. He wrote 
treatises on medicine and chemistry, which were inserted 
in the collections of the Academy of Sciences. Died in 
1788. 

See Fétrx Vicg v’Azyr, “ Eloge de J. M. F. Lassone,”’ 1789. 
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Lassus. See Lasso and Lasus. 

Lassus, 1@’siis’, (PIERRE,) 2 French surgeon and 
writer, born in 1741, was professor of external pathology 
in Paris for many years. Died in 1807. 

Lasteyrie, de, deh ]as’ta’re’, (FERDINAND,) an anti- 
quary, born in Paris in 1810. He acted with the Liberal 
party in the Chamber of Deputies, (1842-48,) and with 
the moderate republicans in the Assembly, (1848-50.) 
He published a “‘ History of Painting on Glass,”’(1837-58.) 

Lasteyrie, de, (JuLrEs,) a grandson of General La 
Fayette, was born in 1810. He was elected a deputy in 
1842 and in 1846. After the revolution of 1848 he be- 
came a member of the Assembly. He has written articles 
for the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

Lasteyrie-Dusaillant, de, deh J4s’ta’re’ dii’za’yén’, 
(CHARLES PHILIBERT,) COUNT, a French philanthro- 
pist and economist, the father of Ferdinand, noticed 
above, was born in Corréze in 1759. He wrote treatises 
on agriculture and on the natural history of the sheep, 
the horse, etc. Died in 1849. 

Lastic, de, deh 1&s’ték’, (JEAN BONPAR,) a brave 
French captain, born in Auvergne about 1370. He was 
chosen grand master of the order of Saint John of Jeru- 
salem in 1437. In 1444 he defended the city of Rhodes 
with success against the Sultan of Egypt. Died in 1454. 

See Vertor, ‘‘ Histoire de l’Ordre de Saint Jean de Jérusalem;” 
‘Achievements of the Knights of Malta,” by ALEXANDER SUTHER+ 
LAND, Philadelphia, 1846. 

Lastman, list/m4n, (PIETER,) a Dutch painter and 
engraver of high reputation, born at Haarlem between 
1562 and1581. He visited Rome in 1604. He was one 
of the masters of Rembrandt. His son Nicouas, born 
at Haarlem in 1619, was a skilful artist. 

La/sus, | Adoo¢,] an eminent Greek dithyrambic poet, 
born at Hermione, in Argolis, flourished at Athens in the 
sixth century B.c. He is said to have been the master 
of Pindar. His works are not extant. He was some- 
times reckoned among the Seven Wise Men. 

La Suze. See CoLicni, (HENRIETTE.) 

Latapie, 12’t’pe’, (FRANGOIS DE PAUL,) a French 
botanist, born at Bordeaux in 1739; died in 1823. 

Laterrade, 14’ta/rad’, (JEAN FRANGoOIS,) a French 
botanist of Bordeaux, born about 1780; died in 1858. 

La’tham, (JoHN,) F.R.S., an English naturalist and 
physician, born at Eltham, in Kent, in 1740. He began 
to practise at Dartford in 1763, and, in the intervals of 
business, pursued the study of natural history, especially 
ornithology. Between 1781 and 1787 he produced his 
“General Synopsis of Birds,” (6 vols., with plates,) a 
work of much merit. In 1796 he removed to Romsey, 
in Hampshire, and ceased to practise medicine. He 
afterwards received the title of physician to the prince- 
regent. He also wrote, besides medical treatises, a “‘Gen- 
eral History of Birds,” (1821-24,) of which the figures 
were drawn and engraved by his own hand. Died in 
1837. 

Latham, (RoBERT GorDoN,) F.R.S.,an eminent Eng- 
lish philologist and ethnologist, born in Lincolnshire in 
1812. He took the degrees of B.A. and M.D. at Cam- 
bridge, where he acquired proficiency in ancient and 
modern languages. In 1840 he was appointed professor 
of English literature in University College, London. He 
published ‘‘ The English Language,” (1841,) which is con- 
sidered a standard book, and several English grammars, 
which are extensively used in the schools. Among his 
other productions are an excellent work entitled ‘ Natu- 
ral History of the Varieties of Man,” (1850,) “Man and 
his Migrations,” (1851,) “Ethnology of Europe,” (1852,) 
and ‘“ Nationalities of Europe,” (1863.) Dr. Latham 
has attained eminence as a physician. He was suc-. 
cessively physician to the Saint George’s and the Saint 
James’s Dispensary. 

La’throp, (JoHN,) born at Boston in 1772, was the 
author of a poem entitled ‘* Speech of Canonicus, or an 
Indian Tradition,” (1803.) Died in 1820. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. i. 


Lathrop, (Rev. JosePu,) D.D., an American Presby- 
terian divine, born at Norwich, Connecticut, 1n 1731. 
Having graduated at Yale College, he became pastor 
of the Congregational church at West Springfield. He 


published a collection of sermons, entitled Wolves in 
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Sheep’s Clothing,” which obtained extensive popularity. 
Died in 1820. 

Lat/i-mer, (HuGH,) a celebrated English Reformer, 
distinguished for his courage, zeal, and piety, was born 
in Leicestershire about 1472. Having graduated at Cam- 
bridge and entered into holy orders, he gained distinction 
as a zealous and eloquent preacher of the Reformed re- 
ligion. He was patronized by Thomas Cromwell, who 
in 1529 gave him a benefice in Wiltshire and saved him 
from persecution which certain bishops raised against 
him. He became chaplain to Anne Boleyn and Bishop 
of Worcester in 1535. On account of the passage of the 
act of six articles in 1539, he resigned his bishopric, and 
was imprisoned in the Tower until the death of Henry 
VIIL., in 1547. He was again arrested in 1553, and 
compelled by his enemies to be present at a dispute on 
transubstantiation at Oxford in 1554. In 1555 he was 
burned at the stake, in company with Ridley, to whom 
he said, ‘Be of good cheer, brother; we shall this day 
kindle such a torch in England as I trust shall never be 
extinguished.” 

See W. Givin, “ Life of Hugh Latimer,” 1780; FRoupk, “ His- 
tory of England,”’ vol. ii. chap. vi. ; “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vi, 
1822; ‘Monthly Review” for July, 1755. 

Latimer, (WILLIAM,) an English scholar and reviver 
of classical learning. He became Fellow of a college at 
Oxford in 1489, and taught Greek to Erasmus, who ex- 
pressed a good opinion of him. Died in 1545. 

Latini, 14-tee’nee, (BRUNETTO,) a celebrated Italian 
poet, orator, and grammarian, born at Florence about 
1230. He taught philosophy and grammar in Florence, 
where Dante was his pupil, and he held some of the 
highest offices in the republic. He was attached to the 
Guelph party. His greatest work, entitled ‘“‘ The Trea- 
sure,” (‘Le Trésor,”) is written in French, and consists 
of extracts and translations from classic authors on his- 
tory, philosophy, rhetoric, etc. He also composed “ The 
Little Treasure,” (“Il Tesoretto,”) a poem, and a treatise 
on rhetoric. Died in 1294. 

See Necrt, “‘Istoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini;’ Trrasoscnt, 
Pt della Letteratura Italiana;’ “*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Yale, 

Latini, 14-tee’nee, or Latinio, 14-tee’ne-o, (LATINO,) 
[Lat. Lari/nus Larin’tus,] a learned and_ judicious 
Italian critic, was born at Viterbo in 1513. He became 
a resident of Rome in 1552, and served as secretary to 
several cardinals, among whom was Cardinal Colonna. 
He published “ Letters, Conjectures, and Observations,” 
(1659,) in Latin, which treat of many points of history, 
antiquity, and criticism. Died in 1593. 

Latino. See LariNus. 

La-ti/nus,[Gr. Aarivoc ; It. Lavino, 14-tee’no, | alegen- 
dary king of Latium, a son of Faunus, and the father of 
Lavinia, who became the wife of Aineas. According to 
some authors, he was an incarnation of Jupiter Latiaris. 

See Viraiv’s ‘‘Afneid,’’ book vii. 

Latinus Latinius. See Larint. 

Lat’o-mus, (or 13’to’miiss’,) the Latin name of a Flem- 
ish theologian, sometimes called JamEs Masson, who 
was born in Hainault about 1475. He was professor of 
theology at Louvain, and was one of the ablest adver- 
saries of Luther. He wrote several works against the 
doctrines of the Reformers, Died in 1544. 

Latomus, (BARTHELEMY,) a scholar, born in Luxem- 
burg about 1485, became professor of eloquence in the 
College Royal of Paris in 1534. He wrote notes on 
Cicero, and other works. Died in 1566. 

La-to’na, [Gr. Ayro ; Fr. Lavon®, la’ton’,] in classic 
mythology, a daughter of the Titans Cceus and Pheebe, 
was the wife of Jupiter, and the mother of Apollo and 
Diana. The poets relate that, persecuted by Juno, she 
wandered about until she came to Delos, which was 
then a floating island, but became stationary when she 
touched it. Here Apollo and Diana were born. Latona 
received from Niobe an affront which Apollo and Diana 
severely revenged, 

Latone. See LATONA. 

Latouche or La Touche, de, deh la’toosh’, (Hya- 
CINTHE THABAUD,) a French poet and romancer, born 
at‘La Chatre, in Berry, in 1785, was known by the name 
of HENRI DE LaroucHe. He edited the posthumous 
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poems of André Chénier about 1819. Among his best 
works are the fictitious “Correspondence of Clement 
XIV. and Carlin,” (1827,) and several short poems. 
Died in 1851. 


See SainTE-Beruve, “‘ Causeries du Lundi,” tome iii. ; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 


La Touche-Tréville, de, deh 1% toosh tra/vél’, 
(Louis RENE MADELEINE LE VASSOR,) a French admiral, 
born at Rochefort in 1745. He was elected to the States- 
General in 1789, and became a rear-admiral in 1792. He 
commanded in a naval battle against Nelson in 18ot. 
Died in 1804. 

Latour. See Tour, DE LA. 

Latour or La Tour, l@’toor’, (DOMINIQUE,) a French 
physician and medical writer, born in 1749, was chief 
physician to Louis Bonaparte while he was King of 
Holland. Died about 1820. 

Latour, (JkAN RAIMOND JACQUES AMEDEE,) a French 
medical writer, born at Toulouse in 1805. He founded 
in 1847 the ‘ Union Médicale,” a journal. 

Latour, de, (CAGNIARD,) BARON. See CAGNIARD. 

Latour, de, deh 1&’toor’, (Louis ANTOINE TENANT,) 
a French poet and /:ttératewr, born in Haute-Vienne in 
1808, published “Far from the Fireside,” (‘Loin du 
Foyer,” 1841,) and other poems. 

Latour, de, (MAURICE QUENTIN,) an eminent French 
portrait-painter, born at Saint-Quentin in 1704. He 
removed to Paris about 1727, and became a fashionable 
painter of portraits in pastel. In 1750 he received the 
title of painter to the king. Among his works are por- 
traits of Voltaire and Rousseau. Died in 1788. 

Latour,von, fon 1a’toor’, (KARL ANYON MAXIMILIAN 
BAILLE?,) Counyv, an Austrian general, born in 1737. 
He obtained command of the army of the Lower Rhine 
in 1796. In this campaign he was opposed to Moreau, 
and, in concert with the Archduke Charles, fought seve- 
ral battles, in which the Austrians were worsted. He 
became president of the council of war, and died in 1806. 

La Tour (or Latour) d'Auvergne, de, deh 1%’toor’ 
do’vari’, (THEOPHILE MALo Corret,) a brave officer, 
surnamed “the first grenadier of France,” was born at 
Carhaix in 1743. He was eminent for modesty and 
generosity. Having become captain about 1789, he re- 
fused further promotion; but in 1793 he became com- 
mander of a division of 8000 grenadiers, which formed 
the vanguard of the army of the Pyrenees and was called 
“the infernal column.” By the rapidity of his move- 
ments he usually decided the victory before the main 
body of the army reached the field of battle. Napoleon 
having presented him a sabre inscribed to “the first 
grenadier of France,” he answered, “ Among us soldiers 
there is no first nor last.” He was killed at the battle of 
Oberhausen, in 1800. He learned many languages, and 
published ‘Researches into the Language, Origin, and 
Antiquities of the Bretons,” (1792.) 

See Bunor pE Kersers, “‘ Histoire de La Tour d’Auvergne,’’ 
1841; CaLonar, ‘ Notice sur La Tour d’Auvergne,” 1841 ; Roux 
DE ROCHELLE, “‘ Notice sur La Tour d’Auvergue,’’ 1800; Priou, 
“* Notice sur T. M. de La Tour d’ Auvergne,”’ 1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,”’ 

Latour du Pin Gouvernet, de, deh 1a’toor’ dii 
pan goo’vér’nd’, (JEAN FREDERIC,) Comte de Paulin, 
a French general, born at Grenoble in 1727. He was 
elected in 1789 to the States-General, and was minister 
of war from August, 1789, to November, 1790. He was 
executed in 1794. . 

Latour -Maubourg, de, deh 1a’toor’ md’boor’, 
(Marig CHARLES CESAR Fay,) Coun’, a French gene- 
ral, born in 1758. He was one of the three commis- 
saries who escorted the king from Varennes to Paris in 
1791, after which he was maréchal-de-camp in the army 
of La Fayette. He escaped with La Fayette in 1792, 
and shared his long captivity in Austria, Died in 1831. 

Latour -Maubourg, (MARIE VICTOR DE Fay,) 
MARQuIis, a general, brother of the preceding, was born 
in 1766. Having become a general of division in 1807, 
he distinguished himself in Spain and Russia, and lost a 
leg at Leipsic, (1813.) He was minister of war about 
two years, (1820-21.) Died in 1850. 

See A. Sava, “Le Général de Maubourg,” Paris, 1850; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

La Tourette. See TOURETTE, DE LA. 
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Latreille, la’tral or 18’tra’ye, (PIERRE ANDRE,) an 
eminent French naturalist, surnamed ‘the Prince of 
Entomology,” was born at Brives (La Corréze) in 1762. 
While a student in the college of Cardinal Lemoine, 
Paris, he gained the favour of Abbé Haiiy. In 1786 he 
retired to his native province, where he spent all his 
leisure in the study of insects, having adopted the pro- 
fession of a priest. In consequence of the revolutionary 
troubles, he abandoned that profession, and applied him- 
self to his favourite science as his chief business. He 
published in 1796 a treatise “ On the Generic Characters 
of Insects.” About 1798 he was employed to arrange 
insects in the Museum of Paris, in which position he 
remained nearly thirty years. In 1814 he was chosen a 
member of the Institute, and in 1829 he succeeded La- 
marck as professor of zoology.. He had published ‘The 
Natural History of Ants,” (1802,) ‘The Natural History 
of Reptiles,” (1802,) “A Memoir on the Sacred Insects 
of the Egyptians,” and many other works. Latreille was 
the author of the entomological part of Cuvier’s “ Régne 
Animal,” and of the portion of Buffon’s and Sonnini’s 
work which treats of crustacea and insects. His capital 
work is “The Genera of Crustacea and Insects, arranged 
according to the Natural Order,” (“Genera Crustaceo- 
rum et Insectorum secundum Ordinem naturalem dis- 
posita,” 4 vols., 1806-09.) Died in 1833. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;” QuéRarp, ‘La France Littéraire ;” 
V. Aupouin, ‘‘ Discours prononcé sur la Tombe de M. Latreille,”’ 
1833; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘“‘ Monthly Review,’’ vol. 
lvi., 1808, (Appendix.) 

La Trémouille. See TRIMOUILLE, DE LA, 

La Trimouille, de, deh 14 tRe’mool’ or 14 tre’moo’ye, 
(CLAUDE,) Duc, a French Protestant commander, born 
in 1566, was a brother-in-law of the prince Henri de 
Condé. He distinguished himself at Ivry. Died in 1604. 

His son HENRI, born in 1599, became a general in the 
service of Louis XIII. His mother was a daughter of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. Died in 1674. 

La’tro, (M. Porcius,) a Latin rhetorician, born about 
50 B.C., was a friend of Seneca the elder. He had a high 
reputation as a declaimer, and was master of a cele- 
brated school in Rome, where Ovid was his pupil. He 
was called by Quintilian “imprimis clari nominis pro- 
fessor.” Died in 4 B.c. 

Latrobe, 14’trob’, (BENJAMIN. HENRy,) an architect, 
born in England in 1763. He emigrated to America in 
1795, and was employed as engineer by the State of Vir- 
ginia. He was architect of the United States Bank in 
Philadelphia, and of the first Hall of Representatives at 
Washington. Died in 1820. 

Latrobe, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) an English traveller, 
who visited the United States and Mexico in 1832, pub- 
lished “The Rambler in North America,” (London, 
1835,) also entitled ““The Rambler in Mexico.” It is 
commended by Prescott and other competent critics. 

See ‘London Quarterly Review’ for September, 1835; ‘‘ West- 
minster Review” for January, 1837. 

Lattaignant. See ATTAIGNANT, DE L’, 

Lattanzio. See LACTANTIUS. 

Lattre. See Lasso. 

Latude. See MASERS. 

Laube, léw’beh, (HEINRICH,) a German poet and //f- 
tévateur, born in Silesia in 1806. His ‘“‘ Tales of Travel,” 
(‘‘Reisenovellen,”) published in 1834, resemble those 
of Heine, and are by some critics preferred to them. 
Among his other productions we may cite “‘ The Countess 
Chateaubriand,” a romance, (1843,) ‘‘ Prinz Friedrich,” 
and other dramas, and an interesting work entitled ‘The 
First German Parliament,” (3 vols., 1849.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


L’Aubespine. See AUBESPINE, DE L’. 

Laud, lawd, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Reading, in Berkshire, in 1573, 
and was educated at Oxford. He became one of the chap- 
lains of the king about 1615, Bishop of Saint David’s in 
1621, and Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1626. After the 
accession of Charles J. he rose rapidly into great influ- 
ence at court. In 1628 he was translated to the see of 
London, and became the chief minister or favourite of 
the king. He disgraced himself by the persecution of 
the Puritans, and was suspected of a strong bias in favour 
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of popery. In 1633 he was appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘Of all the prelates of the Anglican 
Church,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ Laud had departed farthest 
from the principles of the Reformation and had drawn 
nearest to Rome.” “Of all men then living,” says Gar- 
diner, ‘““he [Laud] was the least fitted to be intrusted 
with political power... . His thorough belief in the 
unbounded efficacy of external forms and institutions, 
combined with his complete ignorance of human nature, 
would be sufficient to goad to madness any nation which 
might be subjected to his control.” (“History of Eng- 
land from 1603 to 1616,” vol. 11. chap. x. p. 41.) In 1640 
he was impeached by the Commons and committed to 
the Tower. After he had been tried for treason, without 
obtaining a judicial sentence, the Commons passed an 
ordinance for his execution, and he was beheaded in 
1645. ‘‘His zeal was unrelenting,” says Hume, “in the 
cause of religion,—that is, in imposing by rigorous meas- 
ures his own tenets and pious ceremonies on the obsti- 
nate Puritans, who had profanely dared to oppose him.” 

See ‘‘ Life of Laud,’ by PRyNNE, 1644, HEYLIn, 1671, Lawson, 
1829, Barnes, 1855; WHARTON, ‘Troubles and Trial of W.‘Laud, 
to which is prefixed the Diary of his own Life,”’ 1794; Humes, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England,” chap. li. ; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vii., 1823. 

Laudati, low-da/tee, (GIosEFFO,) an Italian painter 
of the Roman school, born at Perugia in 1672, was a 
favourite pupil of Carlo Maratta. Died after 1718. 

Lau/der, (Sir Joun,) Lord Fountainhall, an eminent 
Scottish lawyer, born in Edinburgh in 1646, He became 
a member of Parliament, and opposed the arbitrary 
policy of James II. Died in 1722. 

See CHampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Lauder, (RoBERY ScorT,) a Scottish painter, born 
near Edinburgh in 1803. Among his best works are 
“The Bride of Lammermuir,” “Trial of Effie Deans,” 
and other scenes from Scott. He worked mostly in 
London and Edinburgh. 

Lauder, (Sir THoMAs Dick,) a Scottish author, born 
in 1784, inherited a baronetcy from his father, and lived 
near Edinburgh. He was one of the early contributors 
to “Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and author of various 
works, among which are “ Lochandhu,” a novel, “ High- © 
land Rambles,” (1837,) and a “Tour round the. Coasts 
of Scotland.” Died in 1848. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Lauder, (WILLIAM,) a Scotchman, who gained no 
toriety by literary impostures designed to prove that 
Milton was a plagiarist. In 1751 he published an “ Es- 
say on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns in 
his Paradise Lost,” in which he charged Milton with 
making too free use of the ideas of Grotius and others. 
He was convicted of having interpolated in Grotius’s 
Latin drama ‘“Adamus Exsul” several verses copied 
from an obscure version of Milton’s poem. He died in 
Barbadoes in 1771. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Lau‘der-dale’, (JAMES MAITLAND,) EARL OF, an able 
Scottish Whig statesman, born in 1759, was the son of 
the seventh Earl of Lauderdale, and was first styled 
Lord Maitland. About 1781 he was elected to the 
House of Commons, where he acted as the political 
friend of Fox, and in 1787 was chosen one of the man- 
agers of the impeachment of Hastings. He inherited the 
title of earl in 1789, and was chosen one of the Scottish 
representative peers in 1790. He favoured the French 
republic, and opposed the war against the French which 
began in 1793. In 1806 he became a peer of the United 
Kingdom, and keeper of the seal of Scotland, and was 
sent by Mr. Fox to Paris with full powers to negotiate 
a peace, but without success. On the fall of the Whig 
ministry in 1807 he gave up the seal of Scotland. He 
died in 1839, leaving his title to his son James. He wrote 
several treatises on finance and political economy. 

Lauderdale, (JoHN MairLanp,) DUKE oF, a British 
courtier, born at Lethington in 1616, was a grandson 
of John Lord Maitland, Chancellor of Scotland. His 
father was first Earl of Lauderdale. He was conspicu- 
ous among the Scottish insurgents of 1638, and began his 
public career as a zealous supporter of the Covenant. 
After the restoration of 1660 he became the prime fa- 
vourite of Charles II., and in 1670 was a member of that 
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corrupt cabinet called the Cabal. ‘Under the outward 
show of boisterous frankness,” says Macaulay, ‘“ he was 
perhaps the most dishonest man in the whole Cabal.” 
He was created duke in 1672. In 1678 he became min- 
ister for Scottish affairs, which he managed in a violent 
and arbitrary manner. ‘He had the fortune, beyond 
any other minister,” says Hume, ‘to maintain an ascend- 
ant over Charles II. during the greater part of his reign.” 
(‘‘ History of England.”) Died in 1682. As he left no 
male issue, his brother inherited the earldom. 

See Macautay, “History of England ;” Burner, ‘‘ History of 
his Own Time.” 

Laudivio, l6w-dee’/ve-o, (ZACCARIA,) an Italian poet, 
born near Genoa, lived about 1470. He wrote “ Letters 
of the Grand Turk,” (‘Epistole Magni Turci,” 1473,) 
often reprinted, and “On the Praises of Wisdom and 
Virtue,” (“De Laudibus Sapientize et Virtutis.”) 

Laudon, von, fon léw’don, written also Laudohn 
and Loudon, (GIDEON ErnsvT,) BARON, a famous field- 
marshal of the Austrian army, was born in Livonia in 
1716. He entered the service of Maria Theresa in 1743, 
and for his exploits in several campaigns was rewarded 
with the rank of general in 1757. The next year he was 
made lieutenant-general, and contributed greatly to the 
victory of Hochkirchen over the Prussians. In 1759 he 
gained acomplete victory at Kunersdorf, where Frederick 
the Great commanded in person. He was raised to the 
rank of field-marshal in 1778, gained several victories 
over the Turks in 1788, and was chosen generalissimo 
in 1789. Died in 1790. 

See Totnay, ‘‘ Laudon’s Ehrendenkmal ;”? JoHANN Pezzt, ‘‘ Le 
bensgeschichte Laudon’s,”? 1790; FRIEDRICH VON DER TRENCK, 
“Denkmal und Trauerrede bei dem Grabe des Feldmarschalls Lau- 
don,’’ 1790; ‘* Leven en Heldendaden van G. E. van Loudon,” 1792. 

Lauffer, léwf’fer, (JAKok,) a Swiss historian and 
Protestant divine, born at Zotfingen in 1688. He wrote, 
in German, a “History of Helvetia,” (or Switzerland,) 
(‘‘ Helvetische Geschichte,” 18 vols., 1736-38.) Died 
in 1734. 

Laugel, ]6’zhél’, (AuGusTE,) a French writer, visited 
the United States of North America in 1864. He pub- 
lished a work entitled ““Vhe United States during the 
War,” (“Les Etats-Unis pendant la Guerre,” 1866.) 
There is a good English translation of it, said to be by 
the author. 

Laugier, 10’zhe-4’, (ANDRE,) an able French chemist, 
born in Paris in 1770. In 1809 he succeeded Fourcroy 
as professor of chemistry in his native city. His lectures 
were published with the title of “ Cours de Chimie géné- 
rale,” (3 vols., 1828.) He excelled in chemical analysis, 
and wrote numerous memoirs on the analysis of minerals. 
Died in 1832. 


See P. J. Ropiquet, ‘‘ Notice historique sur A. Laugier,” 1832; 
*“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” th 


Laugier, (ERNES?T,) an astronomer, a son of the 
preceding, born in Paris in 1812, obtained in 1841 the 
Lalande medal for the discovery of a comet and the cal- 
culation of its orbit. 

Laugier, (JEAN Nicoras,) a French engraver, born 
at Toulon in 1785, worked in Paris. Among his works 
are “Leonidas at Thermopyle,” and “Trance of Saint 
Paul,” after Poussin. 

Laugier, (Marc Anrorng,) a French writer and 
priest, born at Manosque in 1713. He preached in sev- 
eral pulpits of Paris, and afterwards obtained the abbey 
of Ribeauté in 1757. He published, besides other works, 
a successful “Essay on Architecture,” (1753-55,) and a 
“History of Venice,” (12 vols., 1759-68,) which was the 
best which had appeared until that of Daru was pub- 
lished in 1819. Died in 1769. 

Laugier, de, deh 16’zhe-&’, (CESAR DE BELLECOUR,) 
Count, a general, was born in the isle of Elba in 1789. 
Hie is ranked among the best military writers of Italy. 
In May, 1848, he obtained the chief command of the Tus- 
can corps raised to fight against Austria, With about 
5000 men he resisted 30,000 Austrians for six hours near 
Mantua. He was minister of war under Leopold II. in 
1850 and 1851. Among his works is “ Annals and Vicis- 
situdes of the Italian Peoples from 1801 to 1815,” (13 
vols., 1829-32.) ; 

Laujon, 10’zhén’, (PIERRE,) a French poet, born jn 
Paris in 1727. He composed admired songs and lyrical 
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dramas. In 1807 he was chosen a member of the Insti- 
tute. Died in 1811. 


See ‘f Monthly Review,” vol. Ixviii., 1812, (Appendix.) 

Lauman, law’man, or Lan’man, (JacozB G.,) an 
American general, born in Maryland in 1813. He com- 
manded a brigade at the battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7, 
1862, and a division at the siege of Vicksburg, June and 
July, 1863. 

Laumont, de, deh 16’mén’, (FRANGOIS PIERRE NI- 
coLas Gillet—zhe’ya’,) a French mineralogist, born in 
Paris in 1747. He discovered several minerals, and 
wrote memoirs which were printed in the “ Annales des 
Mines” and other journals. Died in 1834. 

Launay, de, deh 160’na’, (FRANGOIS,) a French jurist, 
born at Angers in 1612. He was professor of French 
law at the Collége Royal, and published several legal 
works. Died in 1693. 

Launay, de, (PIERRE,) a French Protestant theo- 
logian, born at Blois in 1573. He received the title of 
counsellor to the king, and taught Greek gratis at the 
Academy of Saumur. He wrote a ‘“ Paraphrase on the 
Epistles of Saint Paul,” (2 vols., 1650,) and other com- 
mentaries on Scripture, which were highly esteemed. 
Died in 1661. ° 

Launey, de, deh 10’na’, (BERNARD RENE JOURDAN,) 
the last governor of the Bastille, was born in Paris in 
1740, and became governor in 1776. The storming of 
that state prison by the populace, being the first violent 
symptom of the Revolution, has rendered his name 
historical, On the 14th of July, 1789, he repulsed the 
insurgents for several hours with cannon and_ other 
guns, and attempted to blow up the building by firing 
the magazine, but was prevented. He was massacred 
immediately after the capture of the place. 

Launey, (EMMANUEL DE.) See ENrRAIGUES, D’. 

Launoi or Launoius. See LAuNoy. 

Launoy or Launoi, de, deh 10’nw4’, [Lat. LAuNo’- 
1uSs,| (JEAN,) a French doctor of the Sorbonne, born near 
Valogne in 1603, hada high reputation for learning. In 
1643 he was chosen royal censor of books. He published, 
besides many works on theology, a “ History of the Col- 
lege of Navarre,” (1677,) and defended the liberties of 
the Gallican Church against the pretensions of the court 
of Rome. He was noted for his zeal and sagacity in 
expunging the names of spurious saints from the calen- 
dar, and was said to have dethroned more saints than 
ten popes had canonized. Died in 1678. 

See Bayre, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary; Nicéron, 
““Mémoires ;” J. Reiser, “ J. Launoius Theologus,”’ etc., 1685. 

Laura. See NoveEs, pr, and PETRARCH. 

Laura, (Fita@ppo.) See LAuRI. 

Lauraguais, de, deh 10’ra’g4’, (LouIs LEON FELI- 
cirt,) Comrr, Duc de Brancas, an eccentric French 
nobleman, born at Versailles in 1733. He patronized 
literature and science, and by his chemical experiments 
associated his name with those of Lavoisier and Daicet. 
Iie wrote many political treatises. Died in 1824. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Laurati. See LORENZETTI, (PIETRO.) 

Laurati, low-ra’tee,(PIETRO,) an Italian fresco-painter, 
born at Sienna in 1282; died in 1340. 

Laurel. See LAURELIUS. 

Laurelius, ]éw-rii/le-us, or Laurel, l6w’rel, (OLAUS,) 
a Swedish theologian, born in West Gothland in 1585. 
He became Bishop of Westeras in 1647. He published, 
besides other works, a “System of Theology,” (1641,) 
which was esteemed a standard work. “Died in 1670. 

Laurenberg, léw’ren-bérc’, or Lauremberg, léw’- 
rem-bérG’, (JOHANN,) a poet and philologist, born at 
Rostock in 1590. He ranked high among the poets of 
his time. Among his works are four poetical satires, 
(1652-70,) and “Grecia Antiqua,” a description ‘of 
ancient Greece, (1661.) Died in 1658. 

Laurenberg, (PEYrER,) a botanist and anatomist, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Rostock about 
1575. He became professor at Rostock in 1624, and 
published several works on anatomy. Died in 1639, 

Lau/rence or Law’/rence, (Dr. FRENCH,) an eminent 
English civilian and author, born at Bristol, graduated 
at Oxford about 1780. ‘‘He was,” says Lord Brougham, 
“one of the most able, most Jearned, and most upright 
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men that ever adorned the legal profession. . .. He 
united in himself the indefatigable Jabour of a Dutch 
commentator with the alternate playfulness and sharp- 
ness of a Parisian wit.” He was a member of Parlia- 
ment about twenty years. About 1797 he was chosen 
professor of civil law at Oxford. He was the intimate 
friend and executor of Edmund Burke. He wrote some 
of the ‘Probationary Odes,” and contributed largely to 
the epigrams and satires, in prose and verse, of ‘‘ The 
Rolliad.” Died in 1809. 

Laurence, (RICHARD,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Bath in 1760. He became professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford in 1814, and Archbishop of Cashel 
in 1822. Died in 1838. 

Laurencin, de, deh 16’r6Nn’sAn’, (JEAN ESPERANCE 
BLANDINE,) CoMTE, a French poet, born near Valence 
in 1733; died in 1812. 

Laurens. See Du LAURENS. 

Lau/rens, (HENRY,) an American statesman, born at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1724. Soon after the 
breaking out of the Revolution he was elected a dele- 
gate to the General Congress, of which he subsequently 
became president, in November, 1777. While on his 
voyage as ambassador to the Hague, in 1780, he was 
taken by the British and imprisoned for fourteen months 
in the Tower of London. In conjunction with Franklin 
and Jay, he afterwards signed the preliminaries to a treaty 
with England, November, 1782. Died in 1792. 

oe ‘National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
VOl. lV. 

Laurens, (JOHN,) an American patriot and soldier, 
born in South Carolina about 1756, was a son of the 
preceding. He entered the army early in 1777, became 
an aide-de-camp to Washington, and was wounded at 
Germantown. It is stated that he distinguished him- 
self in every action of the army which. Washington 
commanded. He was an intimate friend of General 
Hamilton. In 1781 he was sent to France on a special 
mission, for which he was selected by Washington. He 
was successful, and returned in time to take part in 
the victory at Yorktown, October, 1781. He was killed 
in a battle on the Combahee River, South Carolina, 
in August, 1782. Colonel Laurens is represented as 
having been a man of rare endowments, as blending in 
harmonious union the character of a gallant officer, a 
fine scholar, and an accomplished gentleman. 

Laurent. See LAWRENCE, SAINT. 

Laurent, 16’r6N’, (AUGUSTE,) a French chemist, born 
near Langres in 1807. He became assayer of the mint 
at Paris in 1848, and wrote a “Method of Chemistry,” 
(1854.) Died in 1853. - 

Laurent, (PauL Marir,) a French historian, born in 
Ardéche in 1793. His principal work is a “ History of 
Napoleon,” with 500 designs by Horace Vernet, (9 vols., 
1838-42.) 

Laurent, (PreERRE,) a skilful French engraver, born 
at Marseilles in 1739, worked in Paris. He excelled in 
landscapes and animals, and published’ engravings of 
the master-pieces of the Louvre. Died in 1809. 

Laurent, (PIzRRE JosEPH,) a skilful Flemish mecha- 
nician, born at Bordeaux in 1715. He was appointed 
director of the canals of Flanders at the age of twenty- 
one, and gained reputation by the junction of the Somme 
with the Scheldt. He was very skilful in the fabrication 
of artificial imbs. Died in 1773. 

Laurentie, ]6’rén’te’, (PIERRE SEBASTIEN,) a French 
historical and political writer, born at Houga (Gers) in 
1793. He edited several royalist journals in Paris, and 
published “Studies, Literary and Moral, on the Latin 
Historians,” (2 vols., 1822,) and a “ History of France,” 
(1841-43.) 

Laurentius, (JOANNES.) See Lypus. 

Laurentius, (Lypus.) See Lypus. 

Laurentzen, léw/rent-zen, or Lorentsen, ]o’rent- 
sen, (JOHAN,) a Danish historical writer, born at Ribe, 
He wrote on Danish history, and produced a Danish 
version of the Bible, (1719.) Died about 1728. 

Lauretti, l6w-ret’/tee, or Laureti, ]6w-ra’tee, (Tom- 
MASO,) an Italian painter, born at Palermo, worked at 
Rome for Gregory XIII., and became president of the 
Academy of Saint Luke. His pictures of “ Brutus Judging, 


his Sons” and “ Horatius Cocles Defending the Bridge” 
were much admired. Died about 1600, aged eighty. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters;” Lanzi, “History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Lauri, l6w’ree, (BALTHASAR,) a Flemish landscape- 
Teens. born at Antwerp about 1570; died at Rome in 
1642. 

Lauri or Laura, ]ow’r4, (FIvippo,) an eminent painter 
of history and landscapes, son of the preceding, was born 
in Rome in 1623. Filippo painted in preference small 
cabinet pictures which were remarkable for imagination 
and spirit. He also painted figures for the landscapes 
of Claude Lorrain. His design and composition are 
highly commended by E. Breton in the “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” Died in 1694. His brother 
FRANCESCO was a promising artist when he died in 
1635, aged twenty-five. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Lauria, (ROGER DE.) See Loria. 

Lauriére, de, deh ]6’rg-air’, (EUSEBE JACOR,) a pro- 
found French jurist, born in Paris in 1659. He was 
thoroughly versed in legal science, and attained great 
proficiency in literature. Among his numerous works 
are “The Origin of the Law of Amortizement,” (1692,) 
and “Library of Common Law,” (“Bibliotheque des 
Coutumes,” 1699.) Died in 1728. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Laurillard, 10’ré/yar’, (CHARLES LEOPOLD,) a French 
naturalist and artist, born at Montbéliard in 1783, was a 
pupil of Cuvier, who employed him in the execution of 
his anatomical designs. He published “The Mammifera 
and Human Races,” (1849.) Died in 1853. 

Laurimanus. See LAUWERMAN. 

Lauriston, de, deh ]6‘rés’tn’, (JACQUES ALEXAN- 
DRE BERNARD LAW,) MARQUIS, a marshal of France, 
was born in India in 1768, and was great-nephew of 
John Law, the famous projector. In 1800 he became 
aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, and served at the battle of 
Marengo. He was made a general of brigade in 1802, 
general of division in 1805, and governor-general of 
Venice in 1807. Having received the title of count, 
as commander of the artillery of the imperial guard, he 
took part in several victories over the Austrians in 1809. 
He was sent as ambassador to Russia in 1811, and com- 
manded a corps in the campaign of 1813. He was created 
a marquis in 1817, became minister of the royal house- 
hold in 1821, received a marshal’s baton in 1823, and 
was appointed minister of state in 1824. Died in 1828. 

See DE CourcettEs, ‘Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;” 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lauro, low’ro, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a modern Latin 
poet, born at Perugia in 1581; died at Rome in 1629, 

Laus du Perret. See DUPERRET. 

Lauterbach, J6w’ter-b4x’, (WOLFGANG ADAM,) a 
German jurist, born in 1618, wrote a work on the Pan- 
dects, (3 or 4 vols., 1690-1714.) Died in 1678. 

Lauth, lot, (ALEXANDRE,) a skilful French anatomist, 
born at Strasbourg in 1803. He published a “Manual 
for the Anatomist,” (1829,) and other able professional 
works. Died in 1837. 

Lautrec, ]0’trék’, (OpErT DE Forx,) MARSHAL, a 
brave French general, was a cousin of Gaston de Foix. 
He was wounded at Ravenna in 1512. Just after Con- 
stable Bourbon had resigned the command, Francis J. 
appointed Lautrec his lieutenant-general in Italy, (1516.) 
He was defeated at Bicoque in 1522, and fought by the 
side of Francis I. at Pavia in 1525. In 1527 he resumed 
command of the army in Italy, and was besieging Naples, 
when he died of fever in 1528. 

See Srsmonnr, “ Histoire des Frangais.”? 


Lauwerman, léw/er-m4n’,| Lat. LAURIMA/NUS, | (CoR- 
NELIS,) a Dutch teacher and Latin poet, born at Utrecht 
about 1520; died in 1573. 

Lauzun, Duc pr. See Brron, (ARMAND LOUIS DE.) 

Lauzun, de, deh 10’ziin’, (ANTOINE NOMPAR DE 
CaAuUMONT,) DUKE, a French courtier and general, whose 
life presents remarkable vicissitudes, was born in Gascony 
in 1632. He became a favourite of Louis XIV., who 
gave him a high rank in the army before he had merited 
it by services. In 1671 he commanded the army which 
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accompanied the king to Flanders. He was engaged to 
Anna Maria, Duchess of Montpensier, a granddaughter 
of Henry IV., but the match was broken off, and, having 
incurred the enmity of Madame Montespan, he was im- 
prisoned from 1671 to 1681, when his penalty was com- 
muted into exile from court. It is supposed that he was 
secretly married to the lady first above named. When 
the throne and person of James IL. of England were 
menaced by revolution, (1638,) that king confided his 
wife and son to Lauzun, who escorted them to Paris 
and by that service regained the favour of Louis XIV. 
He commanded the French army sent to Ireland to fight 
for James II., was defeated at the battle of the Boyne in 
1690, and returned to France about the end of that year. 
Died in 1723. “His life was like a romance,” said La 
Bruyere, ‘except that it Jacked probability.” 

See La Bruvkre, ‘“Caractéres;” Saint-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” 
DANGEAU, “ Journal;” ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” DeLort, 
“ Histoire de Ja Détention de Fouquet, de Pellisson et de Lauzun,”’ 
3 vols., 1829; ‘* London Quarterly Review” for January, 1822. 

Laval, 1a’val’,) (ANNE ADRIEN PIERRE DE Mont- 
MORENCY,) Duc de Laval, born in Paris in 1768, was 
the son of the Duc de Laval. He was sent as ambas- 
sador to Spain in 1814, to Rome about 1820, and to 
Vienna in 1828. In 1829 he was transferred to the court 
of Saint James. Died in 1837. 

Lavalette, de, deh la’va‘lét’, (Pére ANTOINE,) a 
French Jesuit, born in 1707. He was chosen superior- 
general of the missions of South America in 1754. He 
engaged in mercantile speculations which resulted ina 
disgraceful bankruptcy. This affair was one of the 


causes or pretexts of the abolition of the order of Jesuits 


in France in 1762. 

Lavalette, de, (CHARLES JEAN MARIE FELIX,) MAr- 
Quis, a French diplomatist, born at Senlis in 1806. He 
was minister-plenipotentiary to the Sublime Porte from 
1851 to 1853, and was raised to the dignity of senator in 
the latter year. In 1865 he was appointed minister of 
the interior. He became minister of foreign affairs in 
December, 1868. 

La Valette, de,(JEAN PARISOT.) See VALETTE, DELA. 

Lavalette, de, (MARIE CHAMANS,) CouN’, a favour- 
ite officer and minister of Bonaparte, was born in Paris 
in 1769. He entered the army in 1792, and obtained 
the grade of captain at Arcola in 1796. Soon after this 
date, Bonaparte employed him in important missions, 
and gave him for his wife Emilie de Beauharnais, a 
niece of Josephine. During the Egyptian campaign 
(1798) he was one of Bonaparte’s favourite attendants. 
In 1800 he was called to preside over the post-office 
department, first with the title of commissary, and soon 
after with that of director-general. At the restoration 
of 1814 he retired to private life, but on the return of 
Napoleon from Elba he resumed his functions as post- 
master-general on the 20th of March, 1815. In the same 
year he was arrested by the agents of Louis X VIII. and 
condemned to death. Just before the day of execution, 
Madame Lavalette visited him in prison, and remained 
in his place while he escaped disguised in her dress. By 
the aid of Sir R. Wilson and other Englishmen, he 
reached Flanders safely. He was pardoned by the king 
in 1822, and died in 1830, leaving two volumes of me- 
moirs of his life, (1831.) He wife was tried and ac- 
quitted, but became permanently insane in consequence 
of the exertion and excitement. 

s See LavaLerre, “Mémoires et Souvenirs,” 2 vols., 1831, and 
Notice biographique sur le Comte de La Valette,”’ Paris, 1830. 
La Vallée, 14 v4/la’, (Josrrn,) Marquis de Bois-Ro- 

bert, a French writer, born at Dieppe in 1747. Among 

his works is a piquant journal called “ Semaines cri- 

tiques,” (4 vols., 1797.) Died in London in 1816. 

See the “ Monthly Review,” vol. Ixxxy., 1818, (Appendix.) 

Lavallée, (THEoPHILE Sf£BasriEeN,) a French histo- 
rian, born in Paris in 1804. He published a “ History 
of the French from the Time of the Gauls to 1830;775(3 
vols., 1839; Ioth edition, 1854,) and other works, 

See the “ Monthly Review,” vol. Ixxxiv., 1817, (Appendix.) 

La Valliére. See VALLIERE, DE LA. 

Lavardin, de, deh 14’ var’dan’, MarsHAt, a French 
general, whose proper name was JEAN DE BEAUMANOIR, 
was born in Maine in 1551. He fought as second in 


command of the Catholic army at Coutras in 1578, but 
entered the service of Henry IV. in 1595, and was 
then made a marshal of France. He was riding in the 
carriage with the king when the latter was assassinated 
in 1610. Died in 1614. 

Lavardin, de, (HENRI CHARLES DE BEAUMANOIR,) 
MARQUIS, was a great-grandson of the preceding. In 
1687 he was sent as ambassador to Rome, with a large 
retinue of armed men, for the purpose of maintaining a 
claim to certain privileges or franchises which the pope 
refused to grant. (See INNocENr XI.) Lavardin en- 
tered Rome as a victor at the head of an army, but was 
excommunicated, and returned to France in 1689. Died 
in 1701. 

Lavater, 14’va-ter or la’va’tair’, (JOHN CASPAR,) a 
celebrated Protestant minister and writer on physiog- 
nomy, born at Zurich in1741. He was educated for the 
church, which profession was congenial to his character. 
In 1763 he made a journey to Berlin with Henry Fuseli 
the artist. He produced in 1767 his admirable ‘ Swiss 
Songs,” and in 1768 an ingenious work entitled “ Pros- 
pects into Eternity,” (‘‘Aussichte in die Ewigkeit.”) He 
was ordained a deacon in 1769, and a few years later 
became pastor of a church in Zurich. His sermons 
were much admired, and widely diffused by the press ; 
but he was censured by some for a tendency to paradox, 
superstition, and mystical theology. In 1775-78 he pub- 
lished, in German, his celebrated ‘‘ Physiognomic Frag- 
ments for the Promotion of the Knowledge and Love 
of Mankind,” (‘‘Physiognomischen Fragmente zur Be- 
forderung der Menschenkenntniss und Menschenliebe,” 
4 vols.) This is the result of multiplied and curious 
observations generalized into an ingenious system. He 
was the author of numerous religious and moral works 
in prose and verse, among which are ‘Pontius Pilate,” 
(1782,) and two poems, ‘‘ The Messiah” (4 vols., 1783-86) 
and ‘“*The Human Heart,” (1789.) He was a friend of 
Goethe, with whom he corresponded. In the commo- 
tions which followed the French Revolution he displayed 
courage and firmness in opposing the French party, 
(though not with carnal weapons ;) and at the capture 
of Zurich by Massena, in September, 1799, he was shot 
in the street by a soldier. After suffering from the wound 
more than a year, he died in 1801. His character was 
eminently honest and noble. ‘‘ Lavater’s spirit,” says 
Goethe, in his Autobiography, “was altogether im- 
posing. Near him, you could not resist his decided in- 
fluence; and I had to submit to observing brow and 
nose, eyes and mouth, in detail, and to weighing their 
relations and proportions to each other. ... Many 
times in my after-life I had occasion to think about this 
man, who is one among the most excellent with whom I 
have ever attained to so intimate a relation.” 

See Meister, “J. C. Lavater,’’ 1802; Gessner, “‘ Lavater’s 
Lebensbeschreibung,”’ 3 vols., 1802; GOETHE, “‘ Briefe an Lavater,’”’ 
1833; BopEMANN, ‘Life of Lavater,”’ 1856; P. I. Hriscu, “* Me- 
moirs of J. C. Lavater,’? London, 1842; C. L. HALLER, ‘f Denkmal 
auf Lavater,” 1801; F. W. June, ‘* Erinnerungen an Lavater,”’ 1812; 
F. Hersst, “ Lavater nach seinem Leben und Wirken,”’ 1832. 

Lavater, (LOvuIS,) a Swiss Protestant clergyman, born 
in1527. He lived in Zurich, and wrote many theological 
and other works, among which is a curious treatise on 
spectres, apparitions, ete., (1§70.) Died in 1586. 

Laveaux, 18’v0’,( JEAN CHARLES THIBAULT,) a French 
grammarian, born at Troyes in 1749. He published, 
besides other works, a “Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage,” (1826.) Died in 1827. ; 

Laveregne, de, deh la’varit’, (Lours GABRIEL LEONCE 
Guilhaud—ge’ld’,) a French economist and writer, born 
at Bergerac in 1809, Among his works are a “ Memoir 
on the Rural Economy of France,” (1857,) and many 
important articles in the “Revue des Deux Mondes” 
on Spanish history, literature, etc. 

La-ver’na, [Fr. LAVERNE, ]&’vérn’,] in Roman my- 
thology, was regarded as the patroness of thieves and 
impostors. ; 

Laverne. See LAVERNA. 

La Verne, de, deh 14 vérn, (LEGER MARTE PHILIPPE 
Tranchant—trén’sh6n’,) Comrr, a French tactician 
and writer on the art of war, born near Vesoul in 1769. 
Among his works is a “ History of General Suwarow,” 
(1809.) Died in 1815. 
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Laves, 14’vés, (GEorG LupwWiG FRIEDRICH,) an emi- 
nent German architect, and chief director of buildings 
for the kingdom of Hanover, was born at Uslar in 1789. 
In 1852 he finished the new theatre at Hanover, which is 
regarded as his best work. 

Lavigne, de, deh la’véfi’, (ANNE,) a French poetess, 
born at Vernon, in Normandy; died in 1684. 

La Ville de Mirmont, de, deh 14 vél deh mér’modn’, 
(ALEXANDRE JEAN JOSEPH,) a French dramatic poet, 
born at Versailles in 1782. His drama ‘Le Libéré” 
(1835) gained the Montyon prize of the French Acad- 
emy. Died in 1845. 

La Villemarqué, de, deh 14 vél’mar’kad’, (THEODORE 
CLAUDE HENRI Hersart—hér’sar’,) VICOMYE, a French 
philologist, born at Quimperlé in 1815. He published 
“The Popular Songs of Bretagne,” (1839,) with a French 
version, and other works. 

Lav’/ing-ton, (GEORGE,) a learned English prelate, 
born in Wiltshire in 1683. He became a canon of Saint 
Paul’s, London, in 1732, and Bishop of Exeter in 1747. 
He published, besides sermons, ‘‘ The Enthusiasm of the 
Methodists and Papists Compared.” Died in 1762. 

La-vin’i-a, [Fr. Lavinix, l&’ve’ne’,| a daughter of 
Latinus, King of Latium, and his wife Amata, who 
promised her to Turnus. She was married to Atneas 
instead of Turnus because an oracle had declared that 
she should be the wife of a foreign prince. She was the 
mother of Aineas Sylvius. 

See Vira, ‘‘ Aneid,”’ book vii. 

Lavinie. See LAVINIA. 

Lavocat, 1a’vo’ka’, (ANTOINE,) a French mechanician 
and inventor, born near Nancy in 1707; died in 1788. 

Lavoisier, 1a’vw4’ze-4’, (ANTOINE LAURENT,) an 
illustrious French chemical philosopher, and the chief 
founder of modern chemistry, was born in Paris on the 
26th of August, 1743. After leaving the Collége Maza- 
rin, where he obtained high honours, he pursued with 
zeal the study of astronomy, mathematics, and especially 
chemistry. th 1766 he gained the prize offered by the 
Academy of Sciences in 1763 for an improved method 
of lighting the streets of Paris, and in 1768 was chosen 
an associate of that institution. About this period he 
entered the public service as farmer-general, in order to 
obtain the funds required for his scientific researches, 
to which he devoted the greater part of his time. He 
acquired durable celebrity by the discovery of a new 
chemical theory of combustion, (called the anti-phlo- 
gistic,) which was partially developed in 1773 in a work 
entitled “Physical and Chemical Essays,” (“‘Opuscules 
physiques et chimiques,”) and which forms a great epoch 
in the science of chemistry. In a memoir which he read 
to the Academy in 1775, he announced that calcination 
and combustion are the results of the union of a “highly 
respirable gas” (oxygen) with combustible bodies, and 
soon after proposed the theory that the heat produced 
during combustion was disengaged from that respirable 
air. ‘These two propositions,” says Cuvier, ‘ belong 
to Lavoisier in his own right, and form the basis and 
fundamental character of the new chemical theory.” In 
1776 he was appointed to superintend the fabrication of 
saltpetre and gunpowder, of which he greatly improved 
the quality. Co-operating with other French chemists, he 
rendered an important service by reforming the chemical 
nomenclature, and published in 1787 ‘‘ Method of Chemi- 
cal Nomenclature,” (‘Méthode de Nomenclature chi- 
mique,”) in which a simple, systematic, and expressive 
terminology was substituted for the absurd or fanciful 
terms of the alchemists. He displayed his admirable 
talent for explaining the truths which he had discovered 
in his “Elementary Treatise on Chemistry,” (“Traité 
élémentaire de Chimie,” 2 vols., 1789.) He invented the 
pneumatic cistern, the gasometer, and other chemical 
apparatus. His glorious career was prematurely closed 
by an unjust suspicion against the farmers of the revenue, 
although in this service he had acquitted himself with 
great honour and success. In the reign of terror La- 
voisier and many of his colleagues were condemned to 
death on frivolous charges, one of which was that they 
moistened with water the tobacco of which they had the 
monopoly. His request for a respite of a few days, in 
order to finish some important experiments, was refused, 


and he was executed in May, 1794. About that time he 
had published two volumes of a large and important 
work on chemical philosophy, entitled ‘Mémoires de 
Chimie,” which remained unfinished. 

See article on Lavoisier, by Cuvier, in the “‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle ;”” Fourcroy, ‘‘ Notice sur Lavoisier,” 1796; J. J. Le Francois 
DE LALANDE, ‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Lavoisier,’’ 
1796; Dr. F. Hoerer, article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;”’ KrrEvsky, ‘‘ Histoire des Législateurs-Chimistes : Lavoisier, 
Berthollet, H. Davy,’ 1845. 

Law, (EDMUND,) D.D., an eminent English metaphy- 
sician, born in Lancashire in 1703, was the father of Lord 
Ellenborough. He was educated at Cambridge, and, 
while a student there, published a translation of King’s 
“ Essay on the Origin of Evil,” with notes, and an “ En- 
quiry into the Ideas of Space and Time.” He became 
rector of Graystock, Cumberland, in 1737, and arch- 
deacon of Carlisle in 1743. Soon after this date appeared 
his admired “ Reflections on the Life and Character of 
Christ.” He was appointed master of Peter-House, 
Cambridge, about 1755, professor of casuistry in 1764, 
and prebendary of Durham in 1767. In 1769 he was 
made Bishop of Carlisle. He published in 1777 an 
edition of the works of Locke, with a life of the author, 
of whom he was a disciple. He belonged to the rational 
and liberal school of theology. Died in 1787. 

Law, (EDWARD.) See ELLENBOROUGH. 

Law, (JoHN,) of Lauriston, a famous Scottish pro- 
jector and financier, was born at Edinburgh in 1671, 
and inherited an estate called Lauriston. About 1694 
he went to London, where, by means of his handsome 
figure and graceful address, he gained admission into 
fashionable society, and supported himself by gaming. 
Having killed a man in a duel, he fled to the continent, 
where he followed the trade of a gambler with great 
success in Paris, Venice, Genoa, etc. About 1715 he 
persuaded the Duke of Orléans, Regent of France, to 
favour a scheme by which he promised to greatly im- 
prove the financial condition of the kingdom. In 1716 
he obtained a charter for a general bank of issue and 
discount, under the name of Law & Company. In 
connection with this bank he formed the Mississippi 
Company, with a capital of one hundred million francs, 
and with the exclusive right of the trade between France 
and Louisiana, China, India, etc. The stock of these 
companies was bought up with avidity, and the former 
was soon erected into the Royal Bank, with the privilege 
of coining gold and silver. The hope of enormous profits 
infatuated the public so generally that the stock of the 
company rose to twenty times its original value. In 
January, 1720, Law was appointed contréleur-général of 
finances, (z.e. prime minister.) The fall of his baseless 
fabric was sudden and ruinous in 1720, when the public 
confidence began to fail, and the notes of his bank fell 
to one-tenth of the nominal value. Law was compelled 
to leave France; and he died poor at Venice in 1729. 
His system is often called the ‘South Sea Bubble.” 

See Joun Puitrp Woop, ‘‘ Memoirs of John Law of Lauriston,” 
1824; A. CocuuT, “‘ Law, son Systéme et son Epogue,”’ 1853; Lr- 
VASSEUR, ‘‘ Recherches sur le Systéme de Law,” 1857; THEODORE 
Via, “J. Law et le Systéme du Papier-Monnaie de 1716,” 1849; 
J. Heymann, “Law und sein System,” 1853; CHAMBERs, “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Law, (WILLIAM,) a pious and mystical English au- 
thor, born at King’s Cliff, Northamptonshire, in 1686. 
He became a Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
but forfeited his fellowship by refusing to take the re- 
quired oath at the accession of George I. in.1714. He 
lived some years as tutor in the family of Gibbon, (father 
of the historian,) to whom he was related, and was after- 
wards chaplain to Miss Hester Gibbon at King’s Cliff. 
He adopted the mystical doctrines of Jacob Bohme, (or 
Behmen,) which he inculcated in his ‘‘ Way to Know- 
ledge,” “Spirit of Love,” and “Letters.” Mr. Law 
published many other works, of which the most popular 
is his “ Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life,” (1729.) 
This was praised by Dr. Johnson and by Gibbon. “In 
mere dialectical skill,” says Macaulay, “he had very few 
superiors.” Died in 1761. ; 

_ See Ricuarv Ticue, ‘The Life and Writings of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Law,” 1813. 

Lawes, lawz, (HENRY,) an eminent English composer, 

born probably at Salisbury in 1600, He was one of the 
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gentlemen of the royal chapel, and clerk of the cheque 
to Charles I., in whose service he continued until 1649. 
He composed the music for Milton’s ‘“‘Comus,” (per- 
formed in 1634,) in which the poet compliments him as 
one 
“Whose artful strains have oft delayed 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And sweetened every musk-rose of the dale.” 
In 1653 he published “ Ayres and Dialogues,” consisting 
of songs, duets, and trios. ‘‘ Milton probably took lessons 
{in music] from him.” (Masson.) Died in 1662. 

Lawes, (WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding, was 
a skilful musician and composer, and was one of the 
gentlemen of the royal chapel. He fought for the king 
in the civil war, and was killed at Chester in 1645. He 
composed music for Sandys’s paraphrase of the Psalms, 
and many other works. 

Lawless, (JOHN,) an Irish agitator and orator, born 
in Dublin in 1772, was often. called “honest Jack Law- 
less.” Died in London in 1837. 

See THomas McGez, “‘ Sketches of O’Connell and his Friends.” 


Lawless, (VALENTINE.) See CLONCURRY. 

Law’rance, (JOHN,) a judge, born in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, in 1750. He emigrated in 1767 to the city of New 
York, where he practised law, and rose to distinction in 
his profession. He was a delegate to the Congress of 
the Confederation in 1785-87, and represented the city 
of New York in the Congress of the United States from 
1789 to 1793. In 1794 he was appointed a judge of the 
district court for New York. He was elected a Senator 
of the United States for New York in 1796, and resigned 
his seat in 1800. He was a Federalist, and a personal 
friend of Alexander Hamilton. Died in 1810. 

Law/rence, (ABBOTT,) an eminent American mer- 
chant and philanthropist, born in Groton, Massachusetts, 
in 1792. As the partner of his brother, Amos Law- 
rence, he acquired a large fortune, a portion of which 
was invested by them in the cotton-factories of Lowell, 
which owes its prosperity chiefly to these enterprising 
merchants. He was elected to Congress in 1839, and in 
1843 was appointed one of the commissioners to settle 
the northeast boundary question with Great Britain. He 
was United States minister to England in 1849. He 
died in 1855. Among his numerous and munificent do- 
nations was that of $100,000 to Harvard University to 
found the scientific school called by his name. He also 
bequeathed the sum of $50,000 towards erecting model 
lodging-houses. 


See AppLeton, “Life of Abbott Lawrence; Hunt, ‘‘ Lives of 
American Merchants.”’ 


Lawrence, (AMoS,) a distinguished philanthropist, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1786. Having acquired an immense fortune 
as a merchant, he spent a great part of it in various 
charities and donations to public institutions ; and the 
amount of his benefactions is estimated at $700,000. 
Among the colleges to which he gave Jarge sums were 
Kenyon College, Ohio, Williams College, and the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Bangor, Maine. He died in 1852, 
and his “Life and Correspondence” was published by 
his son in 1855. 

Law’rence, (Sir HEnry MonrcoMERY,) an English 
officer, born in Ceylon in 1806, served with distinction 
in the campaigns of the Sutlej. He was appointed presi- 
dent of the board of government in the Punjaub about 
1850, and chief commissioner of Oude in 1857. He 
rendered important service by the defence of Lucknow 
against the mutinous Sepoys, atid was killed during the 
siege of that city in July, 1857. 

See J. W. Kaye, “Lives of Indian Officers,” London 1867 ; 
““Fraser’s Magazine”’ for December, 1857; ‘“‘ North British Review” 
for May, 1860. 

Lawrence, (JAMES,) an American naval officer, of 
distinguished bravery, born at Burlington, New Jersey 
in 1781. He served under Commodore Decatur in the 
Mediterranean, and was afterwards appointed succes: 
sively to the command of the Vixen, the Wasp, the Argus 
and the Hornet. In 1813 he captured the Peacock from 
the British after a short engagement, and was soon after 
made post-captain, and commander of the frigate Ches- 
apeake. On the Ist of June, 1813, he encountered near 


Boston the British frigate Shannon, and after a severe 
contest, in which he was mortally wounded, his vessel 
was boarded and taken by the English. It was on this 
occasion that he uttered the memorable words, “ Don’t 
give up the. ship.” The remains of Captain Lawrence 
were subsequently removed to Trinity church-yard, 
where a monument has been erected to him. He left a 
widow and two children. He had been in command of 
the Chesapeake only a few days, and was a stranger to 
the crew, who were not well disciplined. 

Lawrence, (JoHN,) an English agriculturist, born at 
Colchester in 1756, became a merchant in London. He 
published a “Philosophical and Practical Treatise on 
Horses,” and several treatises on rural economy. Died 
about 1836. 

Lawrence, (Sir JoHN LarrD Mair,) an English 
administrator of great ability, a brother of Sir Henry M. 
Lawrence, was born in 1810. He entered the civil service 
of the East India Company about 1830, and became chief 
commissioner of the Punjaub soon after the conquest of 
that country. He was knighted for his services in the 
suppression of the mutiny of 1857, and was appointed 
Governor-General of India in November, 1863. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for April, May, and June, 1869; 
‘“* British Quarterly Review” for July, 1869. 

Lawrence, (JONATHAN,) an American poet and law- 
yer, born in New York in 1807. He died in 1833, leaving 
a number of poems and prose essays. 

See Griswo tp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Law’rence, [Lat. LaurEen’rius; Fr. LAURENT, 16’- 
rén’; It. LoreNzc, lo-rén’zo; Ger. LORENz, lo’rénts,] 
SAINT, a martyr, born in Rome in the third century, 
was in 257 appointed by Pope Sixtus treasurer of the 
Church. In consequence of edicts issued against the 
Christians by Valerian, he suffered martyrdom in 258. 
It is said he was burned to death on a gridiron. 

See Mrs. Jameson, “‘Sacred and Legendary Art.’ 


Lawrence, (STRINGER,) an English general, born in 
1697, commanded in India for many years. Died in 1775. 

Lawrence, (THOMAS,) an eminent English physician, 
born in Westminster in 1711. He became a Fellow of 
the College of Physicians in 1744, and was president of 
the same from 1767 to 1774. He wrote a “Life of Wil- 
liam Harvey,” and several medical treatises in Latin, 
He was an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. Died in 1783. 

Lawrence, (Sir THoMAS,) a celebrated English por- 
trait-painter, born at Bristol in 1769. His artistic talents 
were marvellously developed in early childhood, when 
he was also remarkable for his memory, musical voice, 
and personal beauty. It is stated that he drew with a 
crayon accurate likenesses of eminent persons about the 
age of six years. In 1782 he became a pupil of Prince 
Hoare at Bath, and soon acquired the grace, inspiration, 
and delicacy of manner which rendered him unrivalled 
among contemporary English artists in the expression 
of female beauty. He removed to London in 1787, and 
was admitted as an associate of the Royal Academy in 
1791. In 1792 he succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
first painter to the king. From that time he was abun- 
dantly patronized at the rate of one hundred guineas for 
a full-length portrait. In 1797 he painted a portrait of 
Mrs, Siddons, which is one of his master-pieces. Be- 
tween 1814 and 1820 he painted, by order of the prince- 
regent, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, 
Pope Pius VII., Wellington, and many famous generals 
and statesmen. He received the honour of knighthood 
in 1815, and visited Vienna and Rome in 1819. On the 
death of Benjamin West, in 1820, Sir Thomas was elected 
president of the Royal Academy. Died in 1830. He 
excelled in the art of imparting ideal beauty to his sub- 
jects without departing from the reality. Among his 
master-pieces are portraits of Benjamin West, John 
Kemble, Curran, Lord Erskine, Lady Cowper, and the 
Duchess of Sutherland. 

See D. E. Wixttams, ‘Life and Correspondence of Sir T. Law- 
rence,” 3 vols., 1831; CHARLES Bianc, “ Histoire des Peintres ;” 
Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters ;”’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for De- 
cember, 1831. 

Lawrence, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English surgeon, 
born about 1785. He became professor of anatomy 
and surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
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Zoology, and Natural History of Man,” which attracted 
much attention. Among his works are ‘ Anatomico- 
Chirurgical Descriptions and Views of the Nose, Mouth, 
Larynx, and Fauces,” a “Treatise on Ruptures,” (5th 
edition, 1838,) and a “Treatise on Diseases of the Eye.” 
Died in 1867. 

Law’son, (GEORGE,) a learned Scottish divine, born 
in West Linton in 1749; died in 1820. His memory 
was so extraordinary that he knew nearly the whole 
of the Bible by heart. It was his own belief that if the 
Holy Scriptures should be destroyed he could restore 
them all from his memory, with the exception of two or 
three chapters in the Old Testament. 

See the “‘ Sketch of Professor George Lawson” in the ‘t Watch- 
man and Reflector,’’ 1867. 

Law’son, (HENRY,) F.R.S., an English savant, born 
at Greenwich in 1774. He erected an observatory at 
Bath, and published a “History of the New Planets,” 
(1847.) Died in 1858. 

Lawson, (Sir JOHN,) an English admiral, born at 
Hull, became a captain before the end of the civil war. 
Ee co-operated with Monkin the restoration of Charles 
II., and was made rear-admiral. About 1664 he and De 
Ruyter were sent with combined fleets into the Medi- 
terranean in order to chastise the pirates of Barbary. 
He was killed ina battle against the Dutch in 1665. 

See CampseE Lt, “‘ Lives of the British Admirals.” 


Lawson, (JOHN,) a native of Scotland, emigrated to 
America, where he became surveyor-general of North 
Carolina. He was captured and put to death by the 
Indians in 1712. He published “A New Voyage to 
Carolina,” etc., (1709.) 

Law/ton, (ALEXANDER R.,) an American officer, born 
in Georgia about 1820, became a brigadier-general in the 
Confederate army in 1861. 

Lax, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English astronomer, born in 
1751. He became professor of astronomy and geometry 
at Cambridge in 1795. Died in 1836. 

Laxmann, l4ks’man, (ADAM,) a Russian officer, who 
in 1792 was sent by his government to Japan for the 
purpose of opening commercial intercourse with the 
Japanese. He failed in this object, and wrote a succinct 
narrative of his journey. 

Lay, (BENJAMIN,) an eccentric philanthropist, born in 
England, became a resident of Abington, Pennsylvania. 
He was one of the earliest and most zealous opponents 
of slavery in the United States, and the coadjutor of 
Franklin and Benezet. He was a member of the Society 
of Friends, in which he bore a faithful testimony against 
the practice of slaveholding, then prevalent among them. 
He resolutely refused to partake of any food or wear any 
clothing which was wholly or in part produced by the 
labour of slaves. Died in 1760. 

See ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Lay,” by R. Vaux, Philadelphia, 1815. 

Laya, 12’ya’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French jurist and 
writer, was born in Paris in 1806. He published a work 
on English law, “Droit Anglais, ou Résumé de la Légis- 
lation Anglaise,” etc., (2 vols., 1845,) and “Studies on 
the Life of M. Thiers,” (2 vols., 1846.) 

Laya, (JEAN Louis,) a French dramatist, father of 
the preceding, was born in Paris in 1761. His comedy 
“The Friend of the Laws” was received with great 
favour in 1793, but was proscribed by the terrorists. 
He wrote various other works, and was chosen a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1817. Died in 1833. 

See “‘ Notice biographique sur J. L. Laya,” Paris, 1833; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Laya, (LEON,) a French dramatist, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris in r809._ He produced many 
popular comedies, among which are “Emma, or the 
Guardian Angel,” (1844,) and “An April Fool,” (“Un 
Poisson d’Avril,” 1845.) 

Lay’ard, (AusSTEN Hewry,) an Orientalist and anti- 
quary, a grandson of the following, was born in Paris, of 
English parents, in March, 1817. He visited Asia Minor, 
Persia, etc. about 1840, anda few years later discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh near Mosul. Under the auspices 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and in conjunction with 
M. Botta, he made extensive excavations at Nimroud, 
where he found monuments marked with cuneiform 
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about 1816, and delivered “Lectures on the Physiology, 
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inscriptions, and colossal emblematic figures in the form 
of winged bulls and lions,—memorials of a civilization 
which existed before the commencement of profane his- 
tory. These sculptures, bas-reliefs, etc. are now deposited 
inthe British Museum. Mr. Layard returned to England 
in 1847, and published an account of his researches in 
“ Nineveh and its Remains,” (2 vols., 1849.) He resumed 
the enterprise in 1849, and published a second work, 
entitled “Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, andthe Desert,” 
(1853.) In 1852 he was elected amember of Parliament. 
He was under-secretary of state for foreign affairs from 
August, 1861, to June, 1866. He is a member of the 
Liberal party. In December, 1868, he was appointed 
commissioner of public works, and ambassador to Spain 
in 1869. 

See ‘“‘ London Quarterly Review” for December, 1848; ‘* Fraser’s 
Magazine” for April, 1849; ‘‘ North British Review”’ for May, 1853. 

Layard, (CHARLES PETER,) an English divine, of 
French descent, born about 1748, was grandfather of 
the preceding. He obtained the Seatonian prize for 
poetry at Cambridge about 1774. In 1800 he was 
appointed Dean of Bristol. Died in 1803. 

Layens, de, deh li’ens or 18’yén’, (MATHIEU,) a 
Flemish architect of Louvain. He designed the Hétel- 
de-Ville of Louvain, an excellent specimen of what is 
termed ogzval architecture. Died in 1484. 

Laynez. See LAIN«Ez, (JaGo.) 

Lazare. See LAZARUS. 

Laz’a-rus, [Gr. Adfapo¢ ; Fr. LAZARE, 18’24R’ ; It. Laz- 
ZARO, Jat’sd-ro, | one of the personal friends of Christ, and 
a brother of Mary and Martha. The Saviour wrought 
one of his most memorable miracles by recalling Lazarus 
to life after he had been dead four days. 

See John xi. and xii. 


Lazeri, lAd-za’ree, ? (PIrTRo,) an Italian writer on eccle- 
siastical history, born at Sienna in 1710; died in 1789. 

Lazius, 1at’se-ts, (WOLFGANG,) a German antiquary, 
born at Vienna in 1514, practised medicine in that city. 
About 1550 the emperor Ferdinand appointed him his 
physician. He published, besides other works, ‘On 
the Migrations of Nations and Origin of Languages,” 
etc., (“ De Gentium aliquot Migrationibus, Linguarumque 
Initiis,” ete., 1557.) Died in 1565. 

See Nicttron, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;’’? Sax, ‘‘Onomasticon.’’ 


Lazzarelli, lat-s4-rel/lee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian satirical poet, born at Gubbio in 1621. His 
principal works are ‘‘La Cicceide,” a personal satire, 
and “Cosmopoli,” (1691.) “ He was,” says Tiraboschi, 
“among the small number of poets who did not follow 
the bad taste of his age.” Died in 1694. 

Lazzarelli, (Luict,) a Latin poet, born at San Seve- 
rino in 1450. He wrote ‘‘ Vhe Cup of Hermes,” (“Crater 
Hermetis,”) and “ Bombyx,” a poem on silk-worms, 
(1518.) Died in 1500. 

Lazzari. See BRAMANTE, (DONATO LAZZARI.) 

Lazzarini, ]at-s4-ree’nee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
poet, born near Macerata in 1668. He composed a 
few dramas, sonnets, and other poems. Died in 1734. 

Lazzarini, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) a skilful Italian 
painter and elegant writer, was born at Pésaro in 1710, 
and became a canon of the church. His master-piece 
is a “ Virgin with Saint Catherine,” (at Gualda,) some 
figures of which Lanzi pronounces “truly Raffaelesque.” 
He wrote a “Treatise on the Art of Painting,” which 
was often reprinted. Died in 1786, or, as-others say, in 
1801,“ Lazzarini was perfectly master of good painting 
as well as good writing,” says Lanzi; “easy, yet always 
studied in every part; at once noble and graceful, . . 
yet free from affectation and parade.” j 

See Monranart, “ Biografia del Canonico G, A. Lazzarini,’’ 
1836; Lawnzi, “History of Painting in Italy ;” Fanruzzi, ‘‘ Notizie 
del Canonico Lazzarini.” 

Lazzarini, (GREGORIO,) an Italian painter of history, 
born at Venice in 1655. He excelled in design and 
colouring, His “S. Lorenzo Giustiniani” was greatly 
admired. He was one of the best Venetian painters 
of his time. Died in 1730 or 1740. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Lazzaro. See LAZARUS. 


€as hk; cass; E hard; &as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas 2; th asin this. (J@rSee Explanations, p. 23.) 
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hea, lee, (HENRY C.,) a son of Isaac Lea, noticed 
below, and a grandson of Mathew Carey, was born in 
Philadelphia, September 19, 1825. He wrote “ Supersti- 
tion and Force—Essays on the Wager of Law, the Wager 
of Battle, the Ordeal and Torture,” (1866,) and “ Studies 
in Church History,” etc., (1869.) Mr. Lea is the present 
representative of the celebrated publishing-house estab- 
lished towards the close of the last century by Mathew 
Carey & Sons, which for a long period held the first 
place among all the establishments of the kind in the 
United States. 

Lea, (Isaac,) LL.D., an American naturalist, born 
at Wilmington, Delaware, in 1792. He became in 1821 
the partner of his father-in-law, Mathew Carey, a promi- 
nent publisher in Philadelphia. His ‘Observations on 
the Genus Unio” came out in 1827, and was followed 
by “Contributions to Geology,” (1833.) He also pub- 
‘ished ‘Fossil Footmarks in the Red Sandstones of 
Pottsville,” “Synopsis of the Family of Naiades,” and 
other scientific treatises. He was elected president of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, in 1858. 
Mr. Lea’s contributions on conchology to the ‘Trans- 
actions” of the American Philosophical Society are 
esteemed among the most valuable that have appeared 
on that subject. ° 

Lea, (THOMAS GIBSON,) a botanist, a brother of the 
preceding, was born in Wilmington, Delaware, in 1785 ; 
died in 1844. 

Leach, leech, (WILLIAM ELFoRD,) an eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist and physician, born at Plymouth in 1790. 
He took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh about 1812, 
and was appointed curator of the natural history depart- 
ment of the British Museum in 1813. Thenceforth he 
devoted his time to the study of natural history, espe- 
cially zoology. In 1815 he published the first part of 
his excellent “ History of the British Crustacea,” which 
was never completed. He largely promoted the intro- 
duction into England of the natural system which La- 
marck and Cuvier had adopted. About 1821 he resigned 
the place of curator, on account of ill health. Died in 
Italy in 1836. 

Lead or Ledde, 1éd, (JANE,) an English mystical 
writer, born in 1623, was a disciple of Jacob Bohmen. 
She wrote a number of works, among which is ‘The 
Wonders of the Creation in Eight Different Worlds, as 
they were revealed to the Author,” (1695.) Died in 1704. 

See Lrg, ‘‘ Life of Jane Lead.” 

Leake, leek, (Sir JoHN,) an English admiral, born in 
Surrey in 1656, was the son of Captain Richard Leake, 
noticed below. He served with distinction in the battle 
of La Hogue, in 1692, and displayed skill as commander 
at Gibraltar in 1705. He commanded the fleet which 
took Alicante, Majorca, etc. in 1706. In 1707 he was 
made an admiral and chosen commander-in-chief of the 
fleet, and in 1709 became a lord of the admiralty. Died 
in 1720. 

See S. M. Leake, “ Life of Sir John Leake,” 1750. 

Leake, (JouNn,) an English physician, born at Ain- 
stable. He practised with success in London, and ex- 
celled in obstetrics. He wrote treatises “On Puerperal 
Fever,” the “Diseases of Women,” ete. Died in 1792. 

Leake, (RICHARD,) an English naval officer, born at 
Harwich in 1629. He displayed great courage in a battle 
against the Dutch in 1673, and was appointed master- 
gunner of England. Died about 1690. 

Leake, (SrrpHEN Marriy,) a nephew of Sir John, 
noticed above, was born in England in 1702. He ob- 
tained a high office in the Heralds’ College, and pub- 
lished a “History of British Coins,” (1726,) and a “ Life 
of Sir John Leake,” (1750.) Died in 1774. 

Leake, (Colonel WILLIAM Marrin,) an English trav- 
eller, distinguished by his researches in the antiquities 
of Greece, was born in 1777. Having obtained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the army, he commenced about 
1800 his travels in Asia Minor, the Morea, and other 
parts of Greece. He returned to England in 1810, and 
afterwards published a number of valuable works,—viz. 
“Researches in Greece,” (1814,)“ Topography of Athens % 
(1821,) “Travels in the Morea,” (1830,) “Travels in 
Northern Greece,” (1835,) and ‘“‘ Numismata Hellenica,” 
a catalogue of Greek coins, (1854.) By his thorough 


research and critical sagacity he has done more, probably, 
than any other traveller to illustrate the history and 
geography of ancient and modern Greece. Died in 1860. 

See ‘London Quarterly Review” for July, 1814. 

Le-an’der, [Gr. Aciavdpoc ; Fr. L&anpreE, 14’/6NdR’,] 
a youth of Abydos, and a lover of Hero. He swam 
across the Hellespont every night to visit Hero at Sestos. 
As he was once attempting to cross in a storm, he was 
drowned. (See HERO.) 

Leander, | Fr. Lkanpre,| Satnvr, Archbishop of Sev- 
ille, in Spain, was a brother of Saint Isidore. He was 
a zealous opponent of Arianism. He died about 600 
A.D., leaving a work “De Institutione Virginum,” (On 
the Education of Virgins.”) 

Léandre. See LEANDER. 

Leang-Oo-Tee, (or -Ou-Ti,) 14’Ang’ oo’tee, Emperor 
of China, and founder of the Leang dynasty, usurped the 
throne about 502 A.D. Through devotion to the doc- 
trines of Fo and the mysticism of the Bonzes, (priests 
of Fo or Booddha,) he neglected the care of the empire. 
He died in 549, soon after he had been dethroned by 
one of his officers, Heoo-King. 

Leado. See LrEo. 

Ledo, la-6wn’, or Liao, do, do Je-6wn’, (DUARTE 
Nunez,) a Portuguese historian, born at Ev’ora in 1608. 

Léa’por, (MaAry,) an English poetess, born in North: 
amptonshire in 1722, was the daughter of a gardener, 
and received the usual education of the lower class. At 
her death, in 1746, she gave her father several poems 
which she had kept secret, and which have considerable 
merit. One of them is called ‘The Temple of Love.” 

Lear, leer, (ToxIAS,) a diplomatist, born at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, about 1760. He became pri- 
vate secretary to General Washington in 1785, and 
negotiated a peace with Tripoli in 1805. Died in 1816, 

Le-ar’ehus, [Gr. Aéapyoc ; Fr. LBARQUE, 14’4Rk’,| an 
ancient Greek statuary of Rhegium, lived about 600 or 
700 B.C. Pausanias states that he saw at Sparta a bronze 
statue of Jupiter executed by Learchus. 

Léarque. See LrarcHus. ; 

Lebaillif, leh ba’yéf’, (ALEXANDRE CLAUDE MarrTIN,) 
a French natural philosopher, born at Saint-Fargeau in 
1764. He constructed excellent micrometers and elec- 
trometers, and invented a sideroscope. Died in 1831. 

Lebailly, leh-ba’ye’, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French 
fabulist, born at Caen in 1756. He published a collec- 
tion of fables in 1784, and another in 1811.. They are 
praised for wit, imagination, style, and good morality. 
He also wrote operas, etc. Died in 1832. 

Lebarbier, leh-bar’be-a’, (JEAN JACQUES FRANCOIS,) 
a French historical painter, born at Rouen in 1738, 
worked in Paris, He was a member of the Royal 
Academy. Died in 1826. 

Lebas or Le Bas, leh-ba’, (JACQUES PHILIPPE,) an 
eminent French engraver, born in Paris in 1707. He 
was for a long time the most popular of French engravers. 
In 1743 he was admitted into the Academy of Painting. 
He engraved many works of Teniers, Wouwerman, and 
Vernet, and some of his own designs, which are also 
admired. In 1782 he received the title of engraver to 
the king. Died in 1784. 

See Basan, “‘ Dictionnaire: des Graveurs.”’ 

Lebas or Le Bas, (JEAN BAPTISTE APOLLINAIRE,) 
a French engineer, born in the department of Var in 
1797. He superintended the removal of an obelisk from 
Luxor, Egypt, to Paris in 1836, and published an account 
of that difficult enterprise. 

Le Bas, (Louts H1PpoLy?re,) a French architect, born 
in Paris in 1782. He was a member of the Institute. 
His principal works are the church of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, commenced about 1825, and the prison of La 
Roquette, Paris. 

Lebas, (PHILIPPE,) a French archeologist, son of the 
succeeding, was born in Paris in 1794. He became in 
1820 the preceptor of Louis Napoleon, (late emperor,) 
returned to France in 1828, and in 1842 was sent on 
a scientific mission to Greece and Asia Minor. The 
results of this mission were published by order of the 
government in his ‘‘ Antiquarian Journey in Greece and 
Asia Minor,” (“ Voyage archéologique én Gréce et en 
Asie Mineure,” about 12 vols., 1847 e¢ seq.) 
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Lebas, (PHILIPPE FRANGOIS,) a French Jacobin, born 
near Arras in 1765. He became the devoted personal 
friend and partisan of Robespierre, and voted for the 
death of the king in the Convention. As the commis- 
sary of the Convention in the departments of the Rhine, 
he seconded Saint-Just in the direction of the army, and 
arrested several generals. At his own request, he was 
included in the decree against Robespierre on the gth 
Thermidor, 1794, and killed himself on the same day. 

See Tuiers, “‘ History of the French Revolution.” 

Lebeau or Le Beau, leh-bd’, (CHARLEs,) a learned 
French historian, born in Paris in 1701. He obtained 
the chair of eloquence in the College of France in 1752, 
and was chosen perpetual secretary of the Academy of 
Inscriptions in 1755. He published Latin verses, (“ Car- 
mina,” 3 vols., 1782,) and a “ History of the Lower Em- 
pire from the Time of Constantine the Great,” (“ Histoire 
du Bas-Empire en commengant a Constantin le Grand,” 
22 vols. 12mo, 1757—79,) which is a judicious and accu- 
rate resuiné of the Byzantine historians, but is faulty 
in style. Having been left unfinished by Lebeau, it was 
completed by Ameilhon and published in twenty-seven 
volumes. A revised edition was published by Saint- 
Martin and Brosset, (21 vols., 1836.) Died in 1778. 


See Cuartes F. Dupuis, ‘“‘ Eloge de C. Lebeau,” 1779; “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for July and August, 


1779. 

Lebeau, (JEAN Louis JOSEPH,) a Belgian minister of 
state, born at Huy in 1794. He was minister of foreign 
affairs from April, 1840, to April, 1841. Died in 1865. 

See L. pe Lomenrr, ‘t M. Lebeau, par un Homme de Rien,” 1844. 


Lebedef, Jéb’eh-déf’, (GUERASIM or HERAsrM,) a 
Russian traveller and Orientalist, born in 1749. He 
passed some years at Madras and Calcutta, and pub- 
lished a “Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian 
Dialects,” (London, 1801.) Died after 1815. 

Lebeed, Lebid, or Lebyd, léb-eed’, a popular Ara- 
bian poet, born about 530 A.D. He had acquired a great 
reputation when, at the age of ninety, he was converted 
to Islamism by Mohammed, whom he followed in his 
flight to Medina. Under the reign of Omar he settled 
at Koofah, where he died about 673 a.D., at the extra- 
ordinary age of one hundred and forty-five. Another 
account states that he died in 662, aged about ninety. 
His poems are said to abound in original ideas. 

See De Sacy, ‘‘ Notice sur le Poéte Lebyd;” D’Hersetort, 
**Bibliothéque Orientale;”? CaussIN DE PERCEVAL, ‘“‘ Essai sur 
l’ Histoire des Arabes.” 

Leberecht, von, fon ]a’beh-réxt’, (KARL,) a German 
engraver of medals, born at Meiningen in 1749. He 
settled in Saint Petersburg in 1775, and became in 1800 
director of the Russian mint, or Cour des Monnaies. 
Died in 1827. 

Le Berriays, Jeh ba’re’4’, (RENE,) a French horticul- 
turist, born near Avranches in 1722, wrote a valuable 
“Treatise on Gardens,” (2 vols., 1775.) Died in 1807. 

Lebeuf, leh-buf’, (JEAN,) a French antiquary and 
priest, born at Auxerre in 1687. In 1740 he was chosen 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, for which he 
wrote many memoirs. He published several dissertations 
on French history. Died in 1760. 

Lebid. See LEBEED. 

Leblane or Le Blane, Jeh-bl6N’, (FRANGOTS,) a 
French numismatist, born in Dauphine ; died in 1698. 

Leblanc or Le Blanc, (JEAN BERNARD,) ABBE, a 
mediocre French writer, born at Dijon in 1707. He 
published various works, two of which had a transient 
popularity, viz., ““Abensaid,” a tragedy, and ‘Letters 
of a Frenchman on the English Nation,” (3 vols., 1745.) 
Died in 1781. 

Leblanc, (Louts,) a French surgeon, born at Pon- 
toise, practised at Orléans about 1770. 

Le Blane or Leblanc, (MARCEL,) a French Jesuit, 
who was sent to Siam in the reign of Louis XIV. He 
was taken prisoner by the English, and not released 
until 1690. He wrote a “History of the Revolutions 
of Siam,” (1692.) Died at Mozambique in 1693. 

Le Blanc, (NicoLas,) a French chemist, born at 
Issoudun in 1753, was attached as a surgeon to the 
household of the Duke of Orléans, He discovered about 
1790 a method of obtaining soda from sea-salt, and thus 
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rendered an important service to the industrial arts. 
Died in 1806, 

Le Blane, (THomas,) a French author, born at Vitry 
in 1599, wrote many works for the promotion of religion 
and morality. Died in 1669. 

Leblanc de Castillon, leh-blén’ deh kas’te’ydn’, 
(JEAN FRANGOIS ANDRE,) a French magistrate, born at 
Aix in 1719, was eminent for his legal knowledge and 
eloquence. Died in 1800. 

Leblanc de Guillet, leh-blén’ deh ge’ya’, (ANTOINE 
BLANC,) a French dramatist, born at Marseilles in 1730. 
He produced, besides other works, two tragedies, ‘‘ Manco 
Capac,” (1763,) and “ The Druids,” (1772.) Died in 1799. 

Leblond, Jeh-blén’, (AUGUSTE SAVINIEN,) a French 
naturalist and writer, born in Paris in 1760. Among his 
works is a “ Dictionary of Celebrated Men of Antiquity 
and Modern Times,” (2 vols., 1802.) Died in 1811. 

Leblond or Le Blond, (GASPARD MICHEL,) a French 
antiquary and ecclesiastic, born at Caen in 1738, lived 
in Paris. He was keeper of the Mazarin Library, and 
a member of the Institute, and wrote several treatises 
on medals. Died in 1809. 

Leblond, (GuILLAUME,) a French mathematician, 
born in Paris in 1704. He was selected in 1751 by Louis 
XV. to teach mathematics to the princes-royal. He 
published “Elements of Fortification,” ‘ Elements of 
Tactics,” and other works. Died in 1781. 

Leblond, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French naturalist, born 
at Toulongeon in 1747. He travelled in South America 
many years between 1767 and 1802, and published 
“Travels in the Antilles and South America,” (1813.) 
Died in 1815. 

Lebon or Le Bon, leh-bdn’, (JEAN,) a French medi- 
cal writer, born in Champagne, was physician to Charles 
IX. He published numerous works, (1554-76.) 

Lebon, (Josrepu,) a French revolutionist, who ren- 
dered his name infamous by his cruelties, was born at 
Arras in 1765. He became a partisan of Robespierre 
and a member of the Convention in 1793. He was 
executed in 1795. 

Lebon, (PHILIPPE,) a French chemist and engineer, 
born near Joinville in 1769. He is said to have invented 
the use of gas for illumination. Died in 1804. 

Lebossu, leh-bo’sii’, (RENE,) a French writer, born 
in Paris in1631. He joined the canons-regular of Saint- 
Geneviéve in 1649, and taught the humanities in various 
schools. He published a ‘‘ Treatise on Epic Poetry,” 
(1675,) which was praised by Boileau as one of the best 
works on poetry that have appeared in the language. 
Died in 1680. 

Le Boucgq, leh book, (Stmon,) a French antiquary, 
born at Valenciennes in 1591. He wrote on the history 
and antiquities of Valenciennes. Died in 1657. 

Le Bouvier, leh-boo’ve-4’, (GILLES,) a French chroni- 
cler, born at Bourges in 1386, wrote a “ History of 
Charles VII. of France.” Died about 1460. 

Lebret, Ja’brét or Jeh-bra’, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) 
born in Wiirtemberg in 1732, wrote a ‘“‘ History of Ger- 
many,” (1772,) and other works. Died in 1807. 

Lebreton or Le Breton, Jeh-breh-tdn’, (ANDRE 
FRANGOIs,) a French bookseller, born in Paris in 1708. 
He was the publisher of Diderot’s “ Encyclopédie,” 
commenced in 1751, and took the liberty to suppress 
or modify furtively some passages which were offensive 
to the court and clergy. Diderot was extremely angry 
when he detected the fact. Died in 1779. 

Lebreton, (JOACHIM,) a French /itéévateur, born in 
Bretagne in 1760; died at Rio Janeiro in 1819. 

Lebreton, (THEopoRE,) a French poet, born at Rouen 
in 1803. He was befriended by Béranger and Lamar- 
tine, and published a collection of poems, “Leisure 
Hours of a Workman,” (“ Heures de Repos d’un Ou- 
Viet aR Ons) 

Lebrixa, (ANTONIO.) See NEBRISSENSIS. 

Lebrun or Le Brun, Jeh-britn’, (ANNE CHARLES,) 
Duke of Piacenza, (Plaisance,) a French general, born in 
Paris in 1775, was the eldest son of the statesman C. F. 
Lebrun. He was aide-de-camp of Desaix at Marengo, 
(1800,) distinguished himself at Jena, (1806,) and became 
a general of brigade in 1807. He was an aide to a 
leon at Eylau and Wagram in 1809, and was mace a 
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general of division in 1812. During the Hundred Days 
he took the field for Napoleon. He inherited the title 
of duke in 1824. In 1852 he was appointed a senator, 
Died in 1859. 

See “‘ Biographie des Membres du Sénat,’’ 1852. 

Lebrun or Le Brun, (ANnrornE Lovuts,) a French 
poet, born in Paris in 1680, wrote verses in Latin and 
French. Among his best works is a collection of fables, 
(1722.) Voltaire imputed to Lebrun the authorship 
of the satire for which the former was confined in the 
Bastille. Died in 1743. 

Lebrun or Le Brun, (CHARLES,) a celebrated French 
painter, born in Paris in March, 1619. He was a pupil 
of Vouet in Paris, and afterwards studied six years with 
Poussin at Rome. In 1648 he was admitted into the 
Academy of Painting, and, having acquired a high repu- 
tation, he became first painter to Louis XIV. in or before 
1662. He displayed his genius as a painter, and his ex- 
traordinary powers of invention, in a series of pictures of 
the battles of Alexander the Great, which are among his 
most admired productions. ‘The Family of Darius” is 
called his master-piece. He was appointed president 
of the Royal Academy and director of the Gobelin 
manufactory, and exercised a sort of dictatorship in 
the arts for many years. He published a “ Treatise on 
Physiognomy.” Died in 1690. 

See FELtBIEN, “ Vies des Peintres;’? CHARLES BLaAnc, ‘ His- 
toire des Peintres;’? BAyws, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” 
“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lebrun or Le Brun, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) Duke of 
Piacenza, a French statesman and author, born in Nor- 
mandy in 1739. He was versed in ancient and modern 
languages. He composed many discourses and edicts 
for his patron Maupeou during his contest with the par- 
liaments. In 1776 he published an esteemed version 
of Homer’s “Iliad.” Elected to the States-General in 
1789, he acted with the moderate friends of reform. 
Lebrun became one of the ablest members of the Coun- 
cil of Elders in 1796, and was appointed Third Consul 
by Bonaparte in 1799. He enjoyed the confidence of 
the First Consul, (who afterwards designated him as one 
of the best writers of France, and a man of Strict probity.) 
He was appointed chief treasurer in 1804, and made Duke 
of Piacenza (Plaisance) in 1808. In 1810 he was chosen 
Viceroy or Lieutenant-General of Holland, the throne of 
which Louis Bonaparte had just resigned. The Dutch 
were pleased with his modest temper and methodical 
habits. From 1811 to 1813 inclusive he was Governor- 
General of Holland. He published an admired version 
of Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” and other works. 
Died in 1824. 

See Marie pu Mesnit, “ Mémoire sur Je Prince Lebrun, Duc 
de Plaisance,’’ 1828; THirrs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;” 
“ Opinions, Rapports et Choix d’Ecrits politiques de C. F. Lebrun,” 


preceded by a ‘‘ Notice biographique” by his son CHARLES, 1828 ; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lebrun, (DENIs,) a French jurist, became an advo- 
cate in the Parliament of Paris in 1659 ; died in 1706. 

Lebrun, (JEAN BApristE PrerRE,) a French picture- 
dealer, critic, and amateur, born in Paris in1748._ He is 
said to have been the best connoisseur of paintings in 
Europe. His wife, in her ‘‘ Souvenirs,” says he ruined 
her fortune by his passion for gaming and other vices. 
They lived separately many years. Died in 1813. He 
published a “Gallery of Flemish, Dutch, and German 
Painters,” containing two hundred plates. 

Lebrun, leh-briin’, (Kart Aucust,) born at Halber- 
stadt, in Germany, in 1792, acquired celebrity as an actor, 
and wrote several successful dramas. Died in 1842. 

Lebrun, Mapamr, (7ée Martz Louise ELISABETH 
Vigée—ve’zha’,) a French lady, eminent for her beauty 
and her skill as a portrait-painter, was born in 175 5.0 el 
1776 she was married to J. B, P. Lebrun, a painter and 
dealer in pictures. She became a fashionable artist, and 
was welcomed in aristocratic society as an accomplished 
woman. Between 1779 and 1789 she painted several 
portraits of Marie Antoinette. Her soirées were thronged 
with people of rank and celebrity. After her return to 
Paris, in 1801, she painted Lord Byron, Madame de Staél, 
etc. In 1835 she published well-written ‘“ Souvenirs” 
of her life. The number of her portraits is over six 
hundred. Died in 1842. 


See the “ Foreign Quarterly Review’? for October, 1837, 
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Lebrun, (PIERRE,) a French theologian, born at 
Brignolles in 1661, was professor in several colleges. 
He wrote, among other works, a “Critical History of 
Superstitious Practices which have seduced the People,” 
(1702.) Died in 1729. 

Lebrun, (PIERRE,) a French lawyer, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1761. He wrote agreeable verses, and was 
the author of the version of Horace’s “ Ars Poetica” 
published by Count Daru, who was his brother-in-law. 
Died in 1810. 

Lebrun, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a popular French lyric 
and dramatic poet, born in Paris in 1785. In 1805 he 
received a pension for his “Ode to the Grand Army.” 
His tragedy “ Ulysses” was received with favour in 1814. 
After the restoration he produced “ Joan of Arc” and 
other odes, and a poem on the death of Napoleon, 
(1821,) which was much admired. His drama “ Marie 
Stuart” (1820) had a great success, and is called his 
capital work. In 1828 he was elected to the French 
Academy in place of Frangois de Neufchateau. From 
1831 to 1848 he was director of the royal printing-estab- 
lishment, and in 1839 he was admitted to the Chamber 
of Peers. He became a senator in 1853. 

See SatnrE-Beuve, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Lebrun, (PreERRE Henrt HELENE MARIE TONDU,) a 
French Girondist, born at Noyon in 1763. He was ap- 
pointed minister of foreign affairs in August, 1792, and 
was executed in 1793. D 

Lebrun, (Ponce Dents EcoucHarD,) a popular 
French lyric poet, born in Paris in 1729, was called Lr- 
BRUN PINDARE, (pan’dar’,) or the French Pindar. In 
early life he began a poem on Nature, which was never 
finished. He composed a number of beautiful odes 
before the Revolution, and during the Republic favoured 
the popular cause. He was patronized by the Conven- 
tion, and afterwards by Napoleon, who in 1801 granted 
him a pension of 6000 francs. In 1803 he produced a 
National Ode on the prospective invasion of England. 
‘“‘Although he excelled in epigram,” says Marie J. Che- 
nier, “and though he displayed remarkable beauties in 
poems which he left unfinished, he will owe chiefly to 
his odes his durable reputation, and will pass to pos- 
terity as one of the three great French lyric poets.”* 
La Harpe judged him less favourably. He was a member 
of the Institute. Died in 1807. 

See GincuENngs, ‘‘ Notice sur Lebrun,” prefixed to an edition of 
Lebrun’s works, 4 vols., 1811; M. J. CuHnigr, ‘‘ Tableau de Ja 
Littérature ;”? SaInTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Portraits littéraires,”? tome i., and 
‘** Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome v. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Génerale ;”’ 
“Monthly Review,” vol. Ixvii., 1812, (Appendix.) 

Lebrun de Charmettes, Jeh-brtn’ deh shir’mét’, 
(PHILIPPE ALEXANDRE,) a French poet and historian, 
born at Bordeaux in 1785. Among his works are a 
“History of Joan of Arc,” (4 vols., 1817,) and,“ L’Orle- 
anide,” a poem, (2 vols., 1819.) 

Lecamus. See Camus, Lr, (ANTOINE and ETIENNE.) 

Lecanu, leh-k#’nii’, (Louris RENE,) a French chemist, 
born in 1800, published numerous works. 

Lecat, leh’k4’, (CLAUDE NICOLAS,) an eminent French 
surgeon, born in Picardy in 1700. He settled about 1733 
at Rouen, where he Jectured on anatomy and practised 
with success. In 1744 he founded a Royal Academy at 
Rouen. He was a. skilful lithotomist, and published 
several treatises on that branch of surgery. He wrote a 
“Treatise on the Senses,” (1740,) and other professional 
works. Died in 1768. 

See L. A. VALENTIN, “‘ Eloge de Lecat,” 1769 ; MoNFALCON, in 
the ‘“‘Biographie Médicale ;’? Hatter, “ Bibliotheca Chirurgica ;” 
“*Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lecchi, lek’kee, (GIOVANNI ANTONTIO,) an Italian 
mathematician, born at Milan in 1702. He obtained in 
1739 the chair of mathematics in Pavia, where he taught 
with great success for twenty years. He was afterwards 
appointed by Maria Theresa mathematician of the court 
at Vienna, He published, besides other works, “ Ele- 
ments of Geometry,” (1753,) a “ Theory of Light, including 
Optics,” (1759,) and a “ Treatise on Hydrostatics,” (1765.) 
Died in 1776. 


See Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


* J. B. Rousseau and Malherbe being the other two. 
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Lecene, leh-sdn’, (CHARLES,) a learned French Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Caen about 1647. He retired 
to Holland in 1685, and afterwards to London, where 

-he attempted to found an Arminian church, but failed, 
because he was suspected of holding Socinian views. 
He made a French translation of the Bible, (1741,) 
which deviates too much from the literal sense, and 
wrote several works on theology. Died in London in 1703. 

Lechevalier or Le Chevalier, leh sheh-va’le-a’, 
(JEAN Bapvisrr,) a French traveller and savant, born 
near Coutances in 1752. In 1784 he went to the Levant 
as secretary of Choiseul-Gouffier, ambassador to the 
Ottoman Porte, and made diligent researches in the 
plain of Troy, which attest the accuracy of Homer’s 
descriptions. He published his “ Voyage de la Troade,” 
(1798 or 1800,) and a “ Voyage to the Propontis and the 
Euxine,” (1800.) Died in 1836. 

Leck’y, (W. E. H.,) an English philosopher, pub- 
lished in 1865 a “History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” (London, 2 vols.) 
“We closed them,” says the ‘Edinburgh Review,” 
(April, 1865,) ‘with the conviction that Mr. Lecky is 
one of the most accomplished writers and one of the 
most ingenious thinkers of the time.” He also wrote 
a “History of European Morals, from Augustus to 
Charlemagne,” (1869.) 

See ‘London Quarterly Review’? for October, 1869; “‘ British 
Quarterly Review’ for July and October, 1865; ‘*‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’’ for November, 1865, and September, 1869. 

Leclerc or Le Clerc, leh-klair’, (DANIEL,) a Swiss 
physician, born at Geneva in 1652, was a brother of 
Jean the eminent critic. He practised with distinction 
in Geneva, became a counsellor of the republic, and 
published, besides some other works, a “Complete 
Surgery,” (1695,) and a “ History of Medicine,” (1696,) 
which was translated into English. Died in 1728. 

Leclerc, (DAvVID,) a Swiss Protestant theologian, born 
at Geneva in 1591; died in 1654. 

Leclere, (Davip,) a skilful Swiss portrait-painter, 
born at Berne in 1680, worked many years in Frankfort, 
and painted portraits in oil and miniature of numerous 
German princes. Died in 1738. 

Leclerc, leh-klair’, (GABRIEL,) a French physician, 
practised in Paris. He became physician-in-ordinary to 
Louis XIV., and published between 1694 and 1706 several 
professional works, one of which is entitled ‘“ Convenient 
Medicine,” (‘‘La Médecine aisée.”’) 

Leclere, [Lat. CLER’Icus,| (JEAN,) an eminent Swiss 
critic and divine, born at Geneva in 1657. He became 
a champion of Arminianism, and removed to Holland in 
1683. After preaching for a short time in the church of 
the Remonstrants in Amsterdam, he obtained in that city 
the chair of philosophy and Hebrew, which he retained 
until his death. In 1686 he commenced the ‘ Biblio- 
theque Universelle,” the first of those three celebrated 
series of reviews to which he owes much of his fame, 
and which was issued monthly until 1693. It was fol- 
lowed by the “ Bibliotheque Choisie,” (1703-13,) and the 
“Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne,” (1714-27.) “These 
journals,” says Hallam, “enjoyed an extraordinary in- 
fluence over Europe, and deserved to enjoy it... . He 
is generally temperate and judicious, and displays a very 
extensive erudition.” (‘Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”) He published many other valuable works, 
among which are “Ars Critica,” (2 vols., 1696,) ‘‘ Par- 
rhasiana,” (2 vols., 1699-1701,) and a ‘Commentary on 
the Bible.” Died in 1736. 


See J. Crericr, ‘ Vita et Opera ad Annum 1711 Amici ejus Opus- 
culum ;”’ VAN DER Hoeven, ‘‘Dissertationes II. de J. Clerico et 
Philippo a Limborch,”’ 1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
MM Haag, “ La France protestante.”’ 

Leclerc, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) a French legislator and 
writer, born at Angers in 1756. He was a member of 
the Convention, (1792-95,) and of the Council of Five 
Hundred, (1795-99.) He wrote “Pastoral Poems,” 
(1786,) and other literary works. Died in 1826, 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Leclerc, (JEAN Louis.) See BUFFON. 

Leclerc, (JosEPH Vicror,) a French classical scholar, 
was bornin Parisin 1789. He obtained the chair of Latin 
eloquence at the Faculty of Letters in 1824, and was ad- 
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mitted into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1834. He 
published, besides some original works, ‘*The Thoughts 
of Plato,” in Greek and French, (1818,) and ‘‘The Com- 
plete Works of Cicero,” with a French version, (30 vols., 
1821-25.) 

Leclerc, (LAURENT,) a French priest, born in Paris in 
1677, was a son of Sébastien Leclerc the engraver. He 
published, besides other works, “A Critical Letter on 
Bayle’s Dictionary.” Died in 1736, 

Leclerc, (MICHEL,) a French poet and advocate, 
His principal work is “ Virginia 
the Roman Girl,” (“Virginie Romaine,” a tragedy, 
1645.) He was a member of the French Academy. 
Died in 1601. 

Leclerc, (NICOLAS GABRIEL.) See CLERC. 

Leclerc, (Oscar,) known as Leclere Thoiiin, an 
agriculturist, born in Paris in 1798, was a son of Jean- 
Baptiste, noticed above, and a nephew of André Thoiiin. 
He published treatises on agriculture. Died in 1845. 

Leclerc, (SEBASITEN,) a skilful French designer and 
engraver, born at Metz in 1637, removed to Paris in 
1665. In 1672 he was chosen professor of perspective 
in the Academy of Painting. His works were nearly 
all designed by himself. Louis XIV. appointed him 
engraver of his cabinet and professor in the Ecole des 
Gobelins. Leclerc published a “System of Vision,” 
(“Systeme sur la Vision,” 1679,) and an esteemed treat- 
ise on Architecture, (1714.) Died in 1714. 

See VALLEMONT, ‘‘ Eloge de M. Leclere Dessinateur,”’ etc., 1715 ; 
Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Leclere or Le Clerc, (SEBASTIEN,) a good his- 
torical painter, born in Paris about 1684, was a son of 
the preceding. He was chosen a member of the Royal 
Academy about 1704. Died about 1765. 

Leclerc or Le Clere, (VicrorR EMMANUEL,) a French 
general, born at Pontoise in 1772. He served at the 
siege of Toulon, (1793,) where he formed a friendship with 
Bonaparte, and distinguished himself in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1796. He followed Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798, 
and promoted the success of the coup d’éat of 18th Bru- 
maire, 1799. Soon after this event he married Pauline 
Bonaparte, with the consent of her brother, the First 
Consul, who in 1801 gave him command of a large 
armament (35,000 men) sent to subjugate the revolted 
negroes of Hayti. He obtained some successes, and 
sent Toussaint L’Ouverture as a captive to France; but 
his army was wasted by the yellow fever, of which he 
died in November, 1802. 

See TueErs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,” and ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Leclerc des Essarts, leh-klair’ da za’s%r’, (Lours 
NicoLas MARIN,) a French general, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Pontoise in 1770. For his services 
at Eckmiih], Wagram, etc., in 1809, he received the title 
of count. He commanded a division in Russia in 1812, 
where he distinguished himself by his courage and skill. 
Died in 1820. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Leclercq or Le Clercq, leh-klark’, (CHRETIEN,) a 
French missionary, born in Artois about 1630. In 1655 
he was sent to Canada, where he Jaboured many years, 
After his return to France he published “The History 
of the French Colonies in New France, and of Lasalle’s 
Expedition to Explore the Mississippi,” (1691.) 

Leclerq, (MICHEL THEODORE,) a French dramatist, 
born in Paris in 1777. He published “Dramatic Pro- 
verbs,” (4 vols., 1823-26,) which were very popular. 
Died in 1851. 

Lécluse or L’Ecluse, de, deh 1A’kliiz’, written also. 
L’Escluse, (CHARLES,) [Lat. CAr’oLus CLv/sius,] a 
savant, who made important contributions to the science 
of botany, was born at Arras in 1526. He studied at 
Louvain, Wittenberg, and Montpellier. At the last-named 
place he graduated as physician in 1555. After travelling 
many years in France, Spain, etc., for botanical informa- 
tion, he was director of the emperor’s garden at Vienna 
from 1573 to 1587. He published, in Latin, a “ Descrip- 
tion of the Rare Plants of Spain,” (1576,) and a “De- 
scription of the Rare Plants of Austria,” (1583,) both of 
which were afterwards united in his “Rariorum Plan- 
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tarum Historia,” (‘‘ History of the Rarer Plants,” 1601,) 
with figures. In 1593 he became professor of botany at 
Leyden, where he died in 1609. He was endowed with 
a great memory and a rare sagacity, and excelled in 
description. He left a work on foreign animals and 
plants, entitled “Exoticorum Libri Decem, quibus Ani- 
malium, Plantarum, Aromatumque Historiz describun- 
tur,” (1605.) w, 

See Hatter, “Bibliotheca Botanica ;” Nictron, ‘ Mémoires ;” 
Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Médecine ;”’ Morren, “A Ja Mémoire 
de C. de L’Escluse, un des Péres de la Botanique,”’ etc., Liege, 1853. 

Lécluse, de, (FLEURY,) a French Hellenist, born in 
Paris in 1774. Among his works is a “ History of Greek 
and Latin Literature,” (2 vols., 1837.) Died in 1845. 

Lecointe. See Cornre, LE. 

Lecointe-Puiraveau, leh-kwAnt’ pii-e’ra’v0’, (MI- 
CHEL MATHIEU,) a French legislator, born at Saint- 
Maixent about 1750, was an active member of the Con- 
vention, (1792-95.) Died in 1825. 

Lecointre, leh-kwantr’, (LAUREN?,) a French regi- 
cide. He voted for the death of the king in the Con- 
vention, and instigated the execution of the queen. 
Died in 1805. 

Lecomte or Le Comte, leh-kdnt’, (FELIX,) a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1737, was a pupil of Falconet. 
He was received as Academician in 1771. By order of 
the king, he executed statues of Fénelon and Rollin. 
He is classed in the second rank of French sculptors. 
Died in 1817. 

Lecomte, (JuLEs,) an able French /ttévateur, born at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1812. He edited several journals, 
and published ‘‘ Letters on French Authors,” (1837,) a 
“ History of the Revolution of 1848,” (1850,) and ‘The 
English Pontoons,” (“ Les Pontons Anglais,” a maritime 
novel, 5 vols., 1850-52.) Died in 1864. 

Lecomte, (Louis,) a French Jesuit, born at Bor- 
deaux, was one of six mathematicians sent as mission- 
aries to China in 1685. He laboured some years in 
the mission of Shensee, (Chensi,) and, having returned 
to France, published in 1696 “ Memoirs on the Present 
State of China,” which was censured by the Faculty of 
Theology. Died in 1729. 

Leconte, leh-ként’, [Lat. Con’rius,] (ANTOINE,) a 
French jurist, born at Noyon, was a cousin-german of 
Calvin, but an opponent of his doctrines. He lectured 
on law at Orleans and Bourges, and left several legal 
works. Died in 1586. 

Le Conte, le-ként, (JOHN,) an American naturalist, 
and officer in the corps of United States engineers, was 
born near Shrewsbury, New Jersey, in 1784. He pub- 
lished ‘Descriptions of the Species of North American 
Tortoises,” ‘Monographs of the North American Spe- 
cies of Utricularia,” etc., and other works. Died in 186r. 

Leconte, (JoHN L.,) M.D., a son of the preceding, 
born in New York in 1825, is distinguished as an ento- 
modlogist. He has published numerous treatises, etc. 
on entomology, among which is one “On the Classifi- 
cation of the Carabidze of the United States.” 

Leconte, (JoHn,) M.D., an American naturalist and 
physician, born in Liberty county, Georgia, in 1818. He 
became in 1856 professor of natural and mechanical 
philosophy in South Carolina College, Columbia. 

Leconte, (Josrpu,) M.D., brother of the preceding, 
was born in Liberty county, Georgia, in 1823. In 1851 
he accompanied Professor Agassiz on a scientific tour in 
Florida, and in 1856 became professor of chemistry and 
geometry in South Carolina College. He has published 
several chemical and geological works. 

Leconte de Lisle, leh-ként’ deh 18, ( CHARLES 
MaRIg,) a French poet, born in the Isle of Bourbon in 
1820, removed to Paris in 1847. He produced in 1852 
a volume of “ Poémes antiques,” which obtained a prize 
of the French Academy, and in 1854 “ Poésies nou- 
velles.” “ His character,” says Sainte-Beuve, “is one of 
the most decided (prononcé) and most worthy among 
the poets of our time.” . “His art,” says Villemain, “is 
at the same time skilful and bold, more worthy of glory 
than sure of popularity.” The form of his poetry is 
compared to an exquisitely-finished antique statue, 


See “Rapports de M. Villemain a I’ Académie Frangaise sur les 
Prix décernés en 1853,”’ etc.; SAINTE-BeuveE, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi,” 
tome v. 
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Lecoq or Le Coq, leh-kok’, (HENRI,) a French nat- 
uralist, born at Avesnes (Nord) in 1802. He wrote 
treatises on geology, chemistry, and botany. His most 
important work is “ Studies on the Botanical Geography 
of Europe,” (7 vols., 1854-57.) 

Lecogq, von, fon leh-kok’, (KARL CHRISTIAN ERD- 
MANN EDLER,) an able German general, born at Torgat 
in 1767. He fought for the French at Wagram in 1809, 
and commanded a division of Saxon troops in the Rus- 
sian campaign of 1812. After 1815 he received the 
chief command of the Saxon army. Died in 1830. 

Le Courayer or Le Courrayer. See Couraver, LE, 

Lecourbe or Le Courbe, leh-koorb’, (CLAUDE 
JosEpH,) a French general, born at Lons-le-Saulnier in 
1760. In 1799 he defeated the Austrians in Switzerland. 
Having been selected by Moreau to command the right 
wing of his army in 1800, he distinguished himself at 
Hochstadt and other places. On account of his attach- 
ment to Moreau, he was deprived of command in 1804. 
Died in 1815. 

Lecouvreur or Le Couvreur, leh-koov’ruR’, (ADRI- 
ENNE,) a popular French actress, born near Epernay 
about 1690. She excelled in tragedy, and was a great 
favourite in Paris from 1717 until her death. Voltaire 
and other poets offered poetical homage to her talents. 
Died in 1730. 

See SaintTE-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi.”’ 


Lect, Jékt, [Lat. Lec’rius,] (Jacqurs,) a learned 
Swiss jurisconsult, born in 1560, at Geneva. He obtained 
a chair of Jaw in that city in 1583, and the next year was 
chosen a member of the council of state. In the critical 
times which followed he showed firmness and ability. 
He wrote several legal works, an edition of “ Poetae Graeci 
veteres Carminis heroici Scriptores,” (1606,) and short 
Latin poems, “ Poemata Varia,” (1609.) Died in 1611. 

Lectius. See Lecr. 

Lecurieux, leh-kii’re’uh’, (JACQUES JOSEPH,) a French 
historical painter, born at Dijon in 1801. Among his 
works are “Saint Louis at Damietta,” and “Mary of 
Burgundy.” 

Le’da, [Gr. Ajda,] the wife of Tyndareus, King of 
Sparta, and mother of Castor, Pollux, Helen, and Cly- 
temnestra. According to the popular legend, two of 
these were the offspring of Jupiter, who, when he visited 
Leda, assumed the form of a swan. 

Le Dain, Jeh dan, (OLIvIER,) a Flemish barber, who 
became a favourite of Louis XI. of France. He was 
hung by Charles VIII. in 1484. 

Ledebour, von, fon 1a’deh-boor’,(KARL FRIEDRICH,) 
an eminent German botanist, born at Stralsund in 1785. 
He was professor of botany at Dorpat from 1811 to 1836, 
and, after a journey to the Altai Mountains, published 
“ Flora Altaica,” (4 vols., 1829-34.) His “ Flora Rossica” 
(3 vols., 1842-51) is regarded as the best work that has 
appeared on the flora of Russia. He also published 
“Tilustrations of New Russian Plants, in five hundred 
coloured plates,” (5 vols., 1829-34.) Died in 1851. 

Ledebur, von, fon 1a’deh-boor’, (LEOPOLD KARL 
WILHELM AvuGust,) a German writer, born at Berlin 
in 1799, published a number of geographical, historical, 
and antiquarian works. 

Lederlin, leh-dér’lan’, (JEAN HENRI,) a French 
philologist, born at Strasburg in 1672. He published 
editions of the ““Onomasticon,” by Pollux, of Aélian’s 
History, (1713,) and of other works. Died in 1737. 

Ledermiiller, 1a’der-mUl’ler, (MARTIN FROBENIUS,) a 
German, distinguished for his researches with the micro- 
scope, was born at Nuremberg in 1719. He published 
“ Microscopic Studies,” (1759,) and “ Microscopic Amuse- 
ments,” (‘‘Mikroskopische Gemiiths- und Augenergot- 
zen,” 3 vols., 1760-64,) often reprinted. Died in 1769. 

Ledesma, de, da 1a-pés’m4, (ALONZO,) a Spanish 
poet, born at Segovia in 1552. He was a disciple of 
Gongora, and, notwithstanding the obscurity and othei 
defects of his poetry, acquired a high reputation. Lope 
de Vega, in his “Laurel d’Apollo,” mentions him in 
favourable terms. He published ‘Spiritual Thoughts,” 
(“Conceptos Espirituales,” 1600-16,) and other poems. 
Died in 1623. 


See Trcknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’’ LoNGFELLow, 
**Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 
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Ledesma, de, (Jos£,) a Spanish painter, born at Bur- 
gos in 1630; died in 1670. 

Ledieu, leh-de-uh’, (FRANGoIs,) ABBE, a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Péronne, was private secretary to 
the celebrated Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. He wrote 
“Memoirs of the Life and Works of Bossuet,” (4 vols., 
1856.) Died in 1713. 

Ledoux, leh-doo’, (CLaupDE NICOLAS,) a French 
architect, born at Dormans in 1736. The most remark- 
able monuments of his invention are the Barriéres 
of Paris. He published a “Treatise on Architecture.” 
Died in 1806, 

Ledran, leh-drén’, (HENRI FRANGOIS,) an eminent 
French surgeon, born in Paris in 1685, became a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. He wrote, besides other 
professional works, a “Treatise on Lithotomy,” (1730,) 
“Observations on Surgery,” (1731,) and ‘ Practical Re- 
flections on Gunshot Wounds,” (1737.) Died in 1770. 

Ledru, leh-drii’, (ANDRE PrERR«K,) a French priest 
and naturalist, born in Maine in 1761, was employed 
as botanist in Baudin’s expedition to the Canaries and 
the Antilles in 1796. He wrote several works. Died 
about 1825. 

Ledru, (NICOLAS PHILIPPE,) a French experimenter 
in natural philosophy, born in Paris in 1731, was a 
grandfather of Ledru-Rollin. He made discoveries in 
magnetism. Died in 1807. 

Ledru-Rollin, le-dru’ rol/lin or Jeh-drii’ ro‘lan’, 
(ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE,) a distinguished French socialist 
and radical republican, born in Paris in 1808. His family 
name was Ledru, to which he added that of Rollin. He 
became an advocate about 1830, and was employed as 
counsel for the defence in many political trials between 
1832 and 1848. In 1841 he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies by the voters of Mans, and became the chief 
orator of the extréme gatuche, or ultra-democrats. Asa 
tribune and popular agitator he was distinguished for his 
audacity and vehemence, but had not much influence 
in the Chamber. He founded “La Réforme,” a political 
journal, and took a prominent part at the reform ban- 
quets of 1847. 

During the Revolution of February, 1848, he entered 
the Chamber when the regency of the Duchess of Or- 
-léans was under discussion. By the exertion of great 
physical force he occupied the tribune, and, amidst the 
violent tumult, spoke against the regency. He was chosen 
by acclamation as a member of the provisional govern- 
ment, and became minister of the interior. (See LAMAR- 
TINE.) His measures in this capacity were not approved 
by the majority of his colleagues. He was censured for 
an attempt to proscribe the defeated party; but he is said 
to have saved the government from the violence of the 
insurgents on the 16th of April. At the election of five 
members of the executive commission by the Assembly 
in May, he was the lowest of the successful candidates, 
receiving four hundred and fifty-eight votes out of about 
eight hundred. He owed this election to the influence 
of Lamartine. He lost his popularity with the masses, 
and retired from power in June, 1848, when Cavaignac 
became dictator. In December, 1848, Ledru-Rollin re- 
ceived only 370,119 votes for president, having failed to 
obtain the support of the socialists. He was the chief 
of the ‘‘ Mountain” in the Assemblies of 1848 and 1849, 
to the latter of which he was elected by five departments, 
and made eloquent speeches against the government. 
In June, 1849, he demanded the impeachment of the 
president, and, when this was refused, called on his 
partisans to rise in arms. The few who obeyed this call 
were quickly dispersed by the troops, and Ledru-Rollin 
escaped to England, where he remained many years. In 
his absence he was condemned to deportation. He pub- 
lished a book “On the Decline of England,” (2 vols., 
1850,) and united with Kossuth and Mazzini to form a 
revolutionary committee for the promotion of the demo- 
cratic cause in Europe. Among his publications is 
“French Jurisprudence,” etc., (“Jurisprudence Fran- 
caise, ou Répertoire du Journal du Palais,” 8 vols., 
1843-48.) Availing himself of the general amnesty, he 
returned to France in 1870. 

See N. Gators, ‘‘ Vie politique de Tedru-Rollin,’’ 1850; ** Black- 
eas. Magazine” for August, 1850; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 


Leduc or Le Due, Jeh-diik’, (JAN,) a Dutch painter 
and engraver, born at the Hague about 1638, was a pupil 
and skilful imitator of Paul Potter. He painted interiors, 
guard-rooms, robbers, etc. About 1671 he entered the 
army, in which he obtained the rank of captain, and 
abandoned his art. 

Léd@’wich, (Epwarp,) an Irish antiquary, born in 
1739, became vicar of Aghaboe. He published a valu- 
able work entitled “The Antiquities of Ireland,” (1794,) 
and a few other treatises. He offended many of his 
countrymen by denying the truth of the legend of Saint 
Patrick. Died in 1823. 

Léd’yard, (JoHN,) a celebrated American traveller, 
born at Groton, in Connecticut, in 1751. At an early 
age he took passage as a common sailor on a vessel 
bound for Gibraltar, and thence repaired to London, 
where in 1776 he set sail with Captain Cook on his third 
voyage around the world. After his return, in 1780, he 
published a journal of the voyage, including an account 
of the circumstances attending the death of Captain 
Cook, Having projected an expedition to the Arctic 
regions, he set out in 1786, and, after a journey of great 
hardships, he arrived at Irkootsk in January, 1787. Here 
he was arrested as a spy by order of the empress, and 
forbidden again to enter Russia. He next went to Lon- 
don, where he was most kindly received by Sir Joseph 
Banks, and in June, 1788, under the patronage of the 
African Association, set out on a yoyage of discovery 
to Central Africa. He reached Cairo in August, but, 
while making preparations for his journey, was attacked 
by a fever, of which he died. The news of his death 
was heard with deep regret by his friends in England, 
who had formed the highest opinion of his qualifica- 
tions for the arduous task of African exploration. He 
was described by Mr. Beaufoy, secretary of the African 
Association, as “adventurous beyond the conception of 
ordinary men, yet wary and considerate, and appeared 
to be formed by nature for achievements of hardihood 
and peril.” 3 

See Sparks, ‘‘ Life of Ledyard,” in his ‘“‘American Biography ;”’ 
“Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol. ii.; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review”? for July, 1828, (by Soutuey ;) “‘ North American 
Review’ for October, 1828; CLEVELAND, ‘Compendium of Ameri- 
can Literature.” 

Ledyard, (WILLIAM,) COLONEL, an American officer, 
born in Connecticut about 1750, commanded at Fort 
Griswold during the attack made by the British in 1781. 
He was brutally stabbed by the English commander, 
Major Bromfield, after he had delivered up to him his 
sword. He was an uncle of the distinguished traveller 
John Ledyard. 

hee, (ALFRED,) an American theologian, born at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1807, was consecrated 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Delaware in 1841. He 
has published a “‘ Life of the Apostle Peter,” and a “ Life 
of Saint John.” 

Lee, (ANNE,) founder of the sect called Shakers, was 
born at Manchester, in England, in 1735. Having re- 
moved to America, she settled near Albany, New York, 
where she gathered a number of proselytes around her, 
She taught many strange doctrines,—among others, that 
all marriage is sinful, and is to be shunned under all 
circumstances. She was usually styled by her fol- 
lowers “Mother Anne.” She died in 1784. Among 
the principal settlements made by her followers are those 
at New Lebanon, near Albany, and at Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts.  * 

See ALLEN’s ‘‘ American Biographical Dictionary.” 

Lee, (ARTHUR,) an American statesman and revolu- 
tionist, born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, in 1740, 
was a brother of Richard Henry Lee. He studied medi- 
cine in Edinburgh, and subsequently became a student 
of law in London. He there published a number of 
eloquent political essays, under the name of “Junius 
Americanus,” in which he advocated the cause of the 
American people. He was sent as minister to France 
in 1776; and, in conjunction with Franklin and Deane, 
he negotiated a treaty with the French. He was recalled 
in 1779. After his return he was elected to Congress 
in 1782, and was subsequently made a counsellor of the 
supreme court of the United States, and a member oH 
the board of treasury, (1784.) He was never married. 
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He was a good classical scholar, and an intimate friend of 
Sir William Jones. Died in 1792. 

See R. H. Les, “Life of Arthur Lee,” 2 vols., 1829; ‘‘ North 
American Review” for April, 1830; ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana.” 

Lee, (CHARLES,) a distinguished officer in the American 
Revolutionary war, was a native of Wales. Having served 
for a time in the British army, he removed to America. 
He was appointed major-general by Congress in June, 
1775. In 1776 he was appointed to the chief command 
of the Southern colonies. He was surprised and taken 
prisoner by the English while marching through New 
Jersey to join Washington in Pennsylvania, (December, 
1776;) but after the surrender of Burgoyne, in October, 
1777, he was exchanged. Having disobeyed General 
Washington’s orders at the battle of Monmouth, in 1778, 
he was tried by a court-martial, and suspended from 
service for a year. Died in 1782. General Lee was the 
author of several political works. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana.” 


Lee, (EDWarD,) an English prelate, born in Kent in 
1482. He became chaplain of Henry VIII, who em- 
ployed him in several diplomatic missions. In 1529 
he was sent to Rome to negotiate for the divorce of the 
king, and in 1531 was appointed Archbishop of York. 
He opposed the doctrines of Luther, but favoured the 
innovations which Henry VIII. made in the Church. 
He wrote “ Epicedia Clarorum Virorum,” and other 
works in Latin. Died in 1544. 

Lee, (ErizA BucKMINS?TER,) an American writer, 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, was born at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Among her principal 
works are “Sketches of a New England Village,” and 
“Naomi, or Boston Two Hundred Years Ago.” She 
has also translated the “ Life of Jean Paul Richter,” and 
portions of Richter’s works, from the German. 

Lee, (Ezra,) an American officer, who served in the 
Revolutionary war, was born in 1749; died in 1821. 

Lee, (Firz-HucGu,) an American general, a nephew 
of General Robert E. Lee, was’born in Virginia in 1835. 
He graduated at West Point in 1856, and commanded 
a division of cavalry in the Confederate army in the 
summer of 1863. 

Lee, (FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT,) an American statesman 
and patriot, born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, in 
October, 1734, was a younger brother of Richard Henry 
Lee. He inherited a large estate, and married a daugh- 
ter of Colonel John Tayloe in 1772. He was elected to 
the General Congress in 1775, and signed the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776. Having been re-elected, he 
continued to serve in Congress until 1779. He was too 
diffident to gain distinction as a debater, but took an 
active part in legislative business. Died without issue, 
at Richmond, in 1797. He was eminent for conversa- 
tional powers, and was a general favourite in society. 

Lee, (FREDERICK RICHARD,) a popular English land- 
scape-painter, born at Barnstaple about 1800. He began 
to exhibit at the Royal Academy about 1824, and was 
chosen an Academician in 1838. He is most successful 
in river-scenery and in landscapes where trees are promi- 
nent objects. His pencil has been employed exclusively 
on British scenery. Among his works are “The Mill,” 
“The Storm on the Lake,” and “The Avenue of Sho- 
brooke Park.” 

Lee, (HANNAH F.,) an American novelist and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Her “Three Experiments of Living,” published in 1838, 
passed through numerous editions both in America and 
Europe. Among her works are “Grace Seymour,” 
“Eleanor Fulton,” “Luther and his Times,” and a 
“History of Sculpture and Sculptors.” 

Lee, (Harrirv,) an English writer of fiction, was 
born in London in 1756. In partnership with her sister 
Sophia, she taught school for many years (1780-1803) 
at Bath. After publishing “Clara Lennox” and other 
novels, which are now neglected, she produced between 
1797 and 1805 five volumes of the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
which were very successful. Diedin 1851. Lord Byron, 
referring to ‘ Kruitzner” in Lee’s “ Canterbury Tales,” 
(from which he took the subject of his ‘‘ Werner,”) says, 
“T am not sure it ever was very popular; ... but I 
have generally found that those who had read it agreed 


with me in their estimate of the singular power of mind 
and conception which it develops. . . . Amongst those 
whose opinions agreed with mine upon this story I could 
mention some very high names.” (See Preface to the 
tragedy of “* Werner.”) 

Lee, (HEnry,) an eminent American general, born in 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, in January, 1756. His 
father, Henry Lee, was a first-cousin of Richard Henry 
Lee. He became a captain of cavalry in 1776, joined 
the main army in September, 1777, and performed several 
daring exploits. He. captured a British fort at Paulus 
Hook in July, 1779. He was raised to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel about 1780, after which year he served in 
the army of General Greene as an officer of cavalry. He 
rendered important services at Guilford Court-House, 
March, 1781, and at the attack on Fort Ninety-Six. His 
legion of cavalry also contributed to the victory at Eutaw 
Springs, September 8, 1781. He was appointed a dele- 
gate to the General Congress in 1786, and was elected 
Governor of Virginia in 1791 or 1792. He was againa 
member of Congress in 1799, and was selected by Con- 
gress to pronounce a eulogy on Washington, whom he 
characterized as “first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” He wrote about the year 
1809 valuable ‘“‘ Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
States.” In 1814 he was severely injured by a Baltimore 
mob, against which he fought to defend a printing-office 
and editor. He never recovered from this injury, and 
died in Georgia in March, 1818, leaving four sons,— 
Henry, Charles C., Robert E., (the famous general,) and 
Sidney Smith. He was often called Licuyr- Horse 
Harry. In a letter to Henry Lee, General Greene 
wrote, “Everybody knows I have the highest opinion of 
you as an officer. . . . No man in the progress of the 
campaign had equal merit with yourself.” 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
‘Encyclopedia Americana.” 

Lee, (JESSE,) an American Methodist divine, born 
in Virginia in 1758, was for many years a chaplain to 
Congress. Died in 1816. 

Lee, (JOHN,) D.D., a Scottish professor of divinity, 
born about 1780. He became principal of the University 
of Edinburgh about 1840, and afterwards professor of 
divinity there. Died in 1859. 

Lee, (LERoy Manpison,) D.D., an American clergy- 
man of the Methodist Episcopal Church, born at Peters- 
burg, Virginia, in 1808. He published several religious 
works, and in 1836 became editor of the Richmond 
“Christian Advocate.” 

Lee, (LuTHER,) D.D., an eminent American divine 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Scho- 
harie county, New York, in 1800. He was editor of the 
“New England Christian Advocate” and “The True 
Wesleyan.” He became president and professor of the- 
ology in Michigan Union College in 1856. He has pub- 
lished, among other works, “Slavery Examined in the 
Light of the Bible,” and “The Immortality of the Soul.” 

Lee, (Mary E.,) born at Gharleston, South Carolina, 
in 1813, was the author of ‘Tales from History,” and 
made a number of translations from the French, Italian, 
and German. Died in 1849. 

See GriswoLp, ‘“‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Lee, (NATHANIEL,) an English dramatist, born about 
1658. After he had appeared as an actor on the London 
stage without success, he composed thirteen tragedies, 
two of which—viz., “Alexander the Great” and“ Theo- 
dosius”—obtained public favour. He was confined in 
Bedlam for insanity in 1684, and released about 1688. 
Died in 1691. His imagination is extravagant, and in- 
clined to bombast. “ Among our modern English poets,” 
says Addison, “there is none who was better turned for 
tragedy than Lee, if, instead of favouring the impetuosity 
of his genius, he had restrained it within proper bounds.” 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ili., 1821. 

Lee, (RACHEL FANNY ANTONINA,) an eccentric Eng- 
lish authoress, originally named DasHwoon, was born 
about 1770, She wrote an “Essay on Government,” 
which was commended by Wordsworth. Died in 1829. 

See De Quincey, ‘‘ Autobiographic Sketches,” chap. iv. 

Lee, (RICHARD HEnry,) an American statesman and 
orator, and one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
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dependence, was born in the county of Westmoreland, 
Virginia, in 1732. He was educated in England, and, 
after his return, was elected about 1757 to the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia. He married Miss Aylett in early 
life. In 1765 he eloquently defended the resolutions 
against the Stamp Act, introduced by Patrick Henry. 
He was a delegate from Virginia in 1774 to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of that body. The memorial to the people of 
British America, authorized by the Continental Congress, 
is attributed to his pen. In June, 1776, he introduced 
into Congress the measure declaring the colonies free 
and independent States, which motion he supported by 
a most eloquent and powerful speech. Mr. Lee was 
again elected to Congress in 1778; he became president 
of that body in 1784, and was elected a United States 
Senator from Virginia in 1789. Like most other Vir- 
ginians, he disapproved the Federal Constitution. Dyed 


in 1794. 

See Goonricn, ‘‘Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of In- 
dependence ;”” ‘* Memoirs of the Life of R. H. Lee,” by his grand- 
son, R. H. Les, 2 vols., 1825; ‘‘ North American Review”’ for April, 
1826, (by Epbwarp EVERETT.) 

Lee, (ROBERT,) D.D., a theologian, born at North Dur- 
ham in 1804, wasa minister of the Established Church of 
Scotland. He became professor of biblical criticism in 
the University of Edinburgh in 1846. Died in 1868. 

Lee, (ROBERT EDMUND,) a celebrated American 
general, a son of General Henry Lee, noticed above, 
was born at Stratford, Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
in 1806. His mother’s name was Anne Carter. He 
graduated at the head of his class at West Point in 1829, 
and married in 1832 a daughter of George Washington 
Parke Custis, who was the adopted son of General 
Washington. He obtained the rank of captain in 1838, 
and served in the Mexican war (1846-47) as chief engi- 
neer of the army of General Scott, by whom his conduct 
was highly commended. For his services in Mexico he 
was raised to the rank of brevet colonel. He was 
superintendent of the Academy at West Point from 
September, 1852, to April, 1855. By his marriage he 
became proprietor of the Arlington House, on the Poto- 
mac, where his family resided when the civil war began. 
He was appointed a colonel of cavalry in March, 1861. 
On the 2oth of April, 1861, he resigned his commission 
by a letter to General Scott, to whom he wrote, “My 
resignation would have been presented at once, but 
for the struggle it has cost me to separate myself from 
a service to which I have devoted all the best years of 
my life.” 

About the 21st of April he was appointed major- 
general in command of all the forces of Virginia. In 
July ensuing, his rank was fixed as brigadier-general in 
the Confederate army, and he took command of a force 
in Northwestern Virginia. He was opposed to General 
Rosecrans in this campaign, the results of which were 
rather favourable to the Unionists; though no impor- 
tant battle was fought. About December, 1861, he was 
ordered to take charge of the coast-defences of South 
Carolina and Georgia. _He returned to Richmond in 
March, 1862, and on the 3d of June took the chief com- 
mand of the army destined to defend the capital. On 
the 26th of June he attacked the army of General 
McClellan at Mechanicsville. The conflict was renewed 
on the 27th at Gaines’s Mill, where both armies suffered 
heavy losses. Having been attacked at Savage’s Sta- 
tion on the 29th, the Union army retired to Malvern 
Hill, close tothe James River. Lee’s army was defeated 
at Malvern Hill, fuly 1, losing about 6500 killed and 
wounded. General McClellan was, nevertheless, soon 
after compelled to retreat, and to abandon the siege of 
Richmond. The seat of war having been transferred 
to the northern part of Virginia, General Lee gained a 
victory over General Pope at Bull Run, or Manassas, 
on the 29th and 30th of August, and invaded Maryland 
about the 4th of September. He commanded in person 
at the great battle of Antietam, September 17, where he 
had, according to Pollard, about 70,000 men. His Joss 
at South Mountain and Antietam is reported to have 
been 1842 killed and 9399 wounded, besides several 
thousand prisoners. General Lee retired to Virginia on 
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the 18th, but was not pursued, and occupied a strongly- 
fortified position at Fredericksburg, where. General 
Burnside attacked him on the 13th of December and 
was repulsed with heavy loss. On the 2d and 3d of 
May, Generals Lee and Hooker fought a great battle at 
Chancellorsville, where the former had the advantage ; 
but the losses were nearly equal, and the retiring Union 
army was not pursued. Having been largely reinforced, 
he assumed the offensive with an army of about 95,000 
men, and crossed the Potomac on the 24th of June, 1863, 
for the invasion of Pennsylvania. Marching against 
Harrisburg, he was confronted at Gettysburg by the 
Union army, commanded -by General Meade and posted 
on a range of hills. The Union army acted on the 
defensive in the battle of Gettysburg, which began on 
the 1st of July and was renewed on the 2d without a- 
decisive result. On the 3d, General Lee made several 
desperate assaults, which were repulsed, and the Union 
army was finally victorious. According to the report of 
General Meade, the Federals took here 13,621 prisoners, 
including the wounded. General Lee retired in the 
night of the 4th of July, through the rain, and returned 
to Virginia. His army was not engaged in any great 
battles during the ensuing winter. 

The campaign of 1864 was opened about the 4th of 
May by General Grant, who crossed the Rapidan and 
advanced towards Richmond. A severe and indecisive 
battle ensued at the Wilderness on the 5th and 6th of 
May. General Grant continued to approach his objective 
point by a series of flank movements, alternating with 
great battles at Spottsylvania Court-House, May 9-12, 
at the North Anna River, May 23, and Cold Harbour, 
June 3. In these battles General Lee acted mostly on 
the defensive in fortified positions, and his Josses were 
probably less than those of Grant. General Grant, how- 
ever, referring to those battles, says, “‘ Bloody and terrible 
as they were on our side, they were even more damaging 
to the enemy.” Having crossed the James River about 
June 15, the Union army commenced the long siege of 
Petersburg, near which several actions were fought in 
July and August. (See Gran, ULyssss S.) 

In February or March, 1865, General Lee was appointed 
commander-in-chief of all the Confederate armies. During 
the winter of 1864-65 the army of Virginia had been 
mostly inactive, and greatly trammelled by the necessity 
of defending Richmond and Petersburg. About the 30th 
of March the armies operating against these cities began 
to move, and to cut the Danville and Southside Railroads, 
by which Lee’s army received supplies. The right wing 
of his army was defeated by General Sheridan at Five 
Forks on the 1st of April, and General Grant made a 
general and successful assault on the works at Peters- 
burg on the 2d. General Lee evacuated Richmond and 
Petersburg in the night of April 2, and retreated towards 
Danville with about 35,000 men. He was pursued by 
the cavalry under General Sheridan, who attacked him 
on the 6th near the Appomattox River and took about 
6000 prisoners. He received pacific overtures from 
Genera] Grant on the 7th, and surrendered his army at 
Appomattox Court-House on the 9th of April, 1865. It 
was then agreed by the contracting parties that “each 
officer and man will be allowed to return to his home, 
not to be disturbed by United States authority so long 
as they observe their paroles and the laws in force where 
they reside.” Soon after the end of the war, General Lee 
became president of Washington College, at Lexington, 
Virginia. Speaking of the character of Lee as a general, 
Mr. Greeley remarks that he knew how to make the 
most of a good defensive position, “the single point in - 
which (but it is a vital one) his admirers can justify 
their claim for him of a rare military genius. No other 
American has ever so thoroughly appreciated and so 
readily seized the enormous advantage which the in- 
creased range, precision, and efficiency given to musketry 
by rifling have insured to the defensive, when wielded 
by a commander who knows how speedily a trench may 
be dug and a slight breastwork thrown up, which will 
stop nine-tenths of the bullets.” (‘* American Conflict, 
vol. ii. p. 581.) He died, at Lexington, October 12, 1870. 

See ‘‘ Southern Generals,” (anonymous,) New York, 1865; E. A. 
Povarp, “‘ Lee and his Lieutenants,’’1867- 
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Lee, (SAMUEL,) an English nonconformist minister, 
born in London in 1625. He preached in London for 
some years, and emigrated to New England about 1686. 
He published several religious works, among which is 
“The Temple of Solomon.” Died in 1691. 

Lee, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an eminent English Orientalist, 
born at Longnor, in Shropshire, in 1783. He learned 
the trade of a carpenter, which he followed for some 
years, during which he studied Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Arabic, etc. About 1817 he took the degree of 
B.A. at Cambridge, and entered holy orders. He was 
chosen professor of Arabic at Cambridge in 1819, and 
professor of Hebrew about 1832, after which date he 
obtained the rectory of Barley. He published a Hebrew 
Grammar, (1830,) a “Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English 
Lexicon,” (1840,) an “ Inquiry into the Nature, Progress, 
and End of Prophecy,” (1849,) and other works. Died 
in 1852. 

Lee, (SAMUEL P.,) an American naval officer, born in 
Virginia, became a midshipman in 1825. He commanded 
the Oneida in the battle against the forts and gun- 
boats below New Orleans in April, 1862, and in 1863 
was promoted to the command of the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, 

Lee, (SARAH,) (Mrs. Bownpicu,) an English writer, 
born about 1800, was the wife of T. E. Bowdich, whom 
she accompanied to South Africa. She wrote ‘*Stories 
of Strange Lands,” (1825,) a “ Memoir of Baron Cuvier,” 
(1833,) and other works. She was married again toa 
Mr. Lee. Died in 1856. 

Lee, (SopHtA,) an English dramatist and novelist, 
born in London in 1750, was a sister of Harriet, noticed 
above. She began her literary career in 1780 by the 
‘*Chapter of Accidents,” a comedy, which was success- 
ful, and was followed by novels entitled ‘The Recess,” 
(1785,) and “The Life of a Lover.” In 1796 she com- 
posed “ Almeyda, Queen of Granada,” a tragedy, of which 
Mrs. Siddons performed the principal 7é/e with applause. 
She wrote two of the “Canterbury Tales” published by 
her sister, and other works. Died in 1824. 

See Boapgn, “ Life of Mrs. Siddons,”’ chap. vi. p. 103. 

Lee, ({HOMAS,) a Virginian planter, distinguished for 
his talents, was president of the Council of Virginia. He 
was the father of Richard Henry, Francis Lightfoot, and 
Arthur Lee. Died in 1750. 

Lee, (THomas,) an American jurist, born at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1769. He was appointed by 
President Monroe judge of the United States district 
court for South Carolina in 1823. Died in 1839. 

Lee, (THOMAS BLAND,) an American politician, born 
in Virginia about 1762. He was a member of Congress 
from 1789 to 1795. Died in 1827. 

Leeb, lap, (JOHANN,) a German sculptor, born at 
Memmingen in 1790; died about 1856. 

Geech, (JoHN,) an English artist and caricaturist, 
born in London about 1816. He is chiefly known as the 
designer of the humorous figures which illustrate the 
London “ Punch.” His sketches are excellent as works 
of art, though drawn with rapidity and haste. He pub- 
lished “Pictures of Life and Character,” and “The 
Rising Generation,” (1848,) which display a rare percep- 
tion of the varieties of character and the keenest sense 
of the ludicrous. Died in 1864. 

See the “ North British Review” for March, 186s. 

Leech’man, (WiILttamM,) a learned Scottish theolo- 
gian, born in Lanarkshire in 1706. He was professor of 
theology at Glasgow for seventeen years. His lectures 
in defence of revealed religion against Voltaire and Hume 
are commended. He published a collection of sermons, 
and a work “On the Nature, Reasonableness, and Ad- 
vantages of Prayer,” (1743.) Died in 1785. 

Leeds, Dukr or. See DANBy, EARL OF, 

Leemans, la’m4ns, (CONRAD,) a Dutch archeologist, 
born at Zalt ‘Boemel in 1809, published an extensive 
work “On:the Egyptian Monuments of the Museum of 
Leyden,” (1835-52.) 

Leepe, van der, van der 1a’peh, (JAN ANnToon,) a 
Flemish landscape-painter, born at Brussels in 1664, 
excelled “in marine views. His execution is easy, his 
touch light, and his colour good. Among his works is 
a “Flight into‘Egypt.” Died in 1720. 


Lee’ser, (IsAac,) a Jewish theologian and religious 
writer, born in Westphalia in 1806, emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and became in 1829 rabbi of the principal synagogue 
of Philadelphia. Died in 1868. { 

Leeu, Leuw, or Leeuw, van der, van der 16 or ]uh, 
(GABRIEL,) a Dutch painter of animals, born at Dort in 
1643. He worked at Amsterdam, Paris, Naples, and 
Rome with success, and adopted the Italian manner. 
His touch was grand and decided. His works represent 
flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, etc. Died in 1688. 

Leeu or Leeuw, van der, (PIKTER,) a painter of land- 
scapes and cattle, a brother of the preceding, was born 
about 1645. His style resembles that of Van der Velde. 
He was a good colorist, and painted with facility. Died 
about 1705. 

Leeuw or Leuw, van der, van der 16 or luh, (WIL- 
LEM,) a Flemish engraver, born at Antwerp in 1600, 
He engraved many works of Rubens, among which is 
“Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” and several works of Rem- 
brandt, including ‘‘ David Playing on the Harp.” Died 
about 1665. 

Leeuwen, van, van luh’wen or 160’wen, (SIMoN,) a 
Dutch jurist, born at Leyden in 1625; died in 1682. 

Leeuwenhoeck. See LEUWENHOEK. 

Leeves, leevz, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English composer, 
born in 1749, was the author of the air of “Auld Robin 
Gray.” Died in 1828. 

Lefébure, leh-fa’biir’, (Louis Henrt,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1754. He wrote a prize 
essay against lotteries, besides several treatises on music 
and botany. Died in 1839. 

Lefébure de Fourcy, leh-fa’biir’ deh foor’se’, 
(Louts,) a French mathematician, born at Saint Do- 
mingo in 1785. He succeeded Lacroix as professor in 
the Faculty of Sciences in Paris, and published “ De- 
scriptive Geometry,” (4th edition, 1843,) and ‘‘ Analytic 
Geometry,” (1827.) 

Lefebvre. See LEFEVRE. 

Lefebvre, leh-favr’ or leh-févr’, (CHARLEMAGNE 
THEOPHILE,) a French traveller, born at Nantes in 
1811, became an officerin the navy. He wrote “ Travels 
in Abyssinia,” (6 vols., 1845-50,) a scientific work of 
much merit. 

Lefebvre, (FRANGoIS JosePH,) Duke of Dantzic, a 
French marshal, born at Ruffach, in Alsace, in 1755. He 
was rapidly promoted in the war which began in 1792, and 
became a general of division in January, 1794. He con- 
tributed greatly to the victories of Fleurus (1794) and 
Altenkirchen, (1796.) In August, 1799, he was appointed 
by the Directory commander of the military division of 
which Paris was the head-quarters. On the 18th Bru- 
maire he acted as lieutenant of Bonaparte, to whom he 
rendered important services in that cowp d’éat which 
made him dictator. He was made a marshal of the 
empire in 1804, commanded the foot-guards at the battle 
of Jena, and was rewarded for his success at the siege 
of Dantzic in 1807 by the title of Duke of Dantzic. In 
the Austrian campaizn of 1809 his skill and courage 
were conspicuous at Eckmiihl and Wagram. He com- 
manded the imperial guard in the Russian campaign of 
1812, and defended France at Montmirail, etc. in 1814. 
On the return of Bonaparte from Elba, Lefebvre ac- 
cepted a place in his Chamber of Peers, and consee 
quently was excluded from that of Louis XVIII. in 
1816. He was reinstated in his military rank in 1819. 
Died in 1820. He had the reputation of being one of 
the best generals of the army, uniting great intrepidity 
with superior judgment, and had the faculty of animating 
his men as if by an electric influence. ‘His military 
genius,” says Marshal Suchet, ‘found on the scene of 
action, and without any previous combination, extraor- 
dinary resources to decide the victory.” 

See TuieErs, “ History of the French Revolution,” and “ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire;’? Dz Courcertss, * Dictionnaire 
des Généraux Francais; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lefebvre, (TANNEGUY.) See LEFEVRE. 

Lefebvre or Lefévre, (VALENTIN.) See FEBRE, LE. 

Lefebvre de Cheverus, (JEAN Louis ANNE MADE- 
LEINE.) See CHEVERUS, 

Lefebvre -Desnouettes, leh-favr’ da‘noo’ét’, 
(CHARLES,) Coun’, a French general, born in Paris in 
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1773. He entered the army in 1792,.and was chosen 
one of Bonaparte’s aides-de-camp in 1800. As colonel 
he distinguished himself at Austerlitz in 1805. He be- 
came a general of division in 1808, commanded the chas- 
seurs of the emperor’s guard in 1809, and was employed 
near Napoleon’s person in Russia, (1812.) At the first 
restoration he was retained in his command by Louis 
XVIII; but he joined the standard of Bonaparte in 
March, 1815, and fought at Waterloo. Having been 
condemned toe death by a council of war, he escaped to 
the United States in 1816. He perished in the wreck 
of the Albion packet-ship, as he was returning to Europe, 
in April, 1822. 

Lefevre. See CAUMARTIN, DACIER, FEvRE, LE- 
FEBVRE, and FABER, (JEAN.) 

Lefevre, (CHARLES SHAW.) See EVERSLEY. 

Lefevre or Lefebvre, (CLAUDE.) See FEvRE, LE. 

Lefevre, leh-favr’, (JEAN,) a French astronomer, 
born at Lisieux, became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1682. He edited the ‘Connaissances des 
Temps” from 1684 to 1701. Died in 1706. 

Lefevre, (JEAN JACQUES,) a liberal French publisher, 
born at Neufchateau in 1779, settled in Paris in his 
youth. He published excellent editions of many Greek, 
Latin, and French classics, for some of which he wrote 
notes. Died in 1858. 

Lefévre, (NicoLas,) an able French chemist, emi- 
grated to England in 1664 at the invitation of Charles 
Il., who gave him the direction of a laboratory in his 
palace. He wrote “Theoretical and Practical Chem- 
istry,’”’ (1660.) Died in 1674. 

Lefevre, (PIERRE FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE,) a French 
dramatist and poet, born in Paris in 1741, produced 
tragedies entitled “Zuma,” (1776,) and “Elisabeth de 
France,” (1783,) also “Gustavus Vasa,” an epic poem. 
Died in 1813. 

Lefevre, (RoBERT,) a French portrait-painter, born 
at Bayeux, in Calvados, in 1756, removed to Paris in 
1784. Having acquired a high reputation, he painted 
portraits of Napoleon and Josephine, which were so 
much admired that more than twenty copies were or- 
dered by various cities, courts, and other parties. About 
1815 he received the title of first painter to the king. 
Died in 1830. 

Lefevre or Lefebvre, leh-favr’, (TANNEGUI or TAN- 
NEGUY, tan’Ze’,) [Lat. TANAQUIL’LUS FA/BER,] an emi- 
nent French scholar and critic, born at Caen in 1615, was 
the father of the renowned Madame Dacier. He was 
appointed by Cardinal Richelieu inspector of the royal 
printing-establishment in Paris. After the death of 
Richelieu he joined the Protestants, and was chosen a 
professor in the Academy of Saumur about 1655. He 
published annotated editions of Lucretius, (1662,) Lon- 
ginus, (1663,) Horace, (1671,) Virgil, and other classics, 
and translated into French several Greek works. Died 
in 1672. 


See F. Graveror, “Mémoires pour servir a Ja Vie de T. Le- 
févre,”? 1686; Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’”? MM. Haac, “La France 
protestante ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lefévre de la Boderie, leh-favr’ deh J% bod’re’, 
(Guy,) a French Orientalist, born near Falaise in 1541. 
He co-operated with Arias Montanus in the Polyglot 
Bible of Antwerp, for which he edited and translated 
into Latin the Syriac version of the New Testament, 
(1572.) He also wrote some poems. Died in 1598. 

Lefévre d’Btaples, leh-favr’ da/t&pl’, [Lat. Fa/BEr 
STAPULEN’SIS,| (JACQUES,) an eminent French scholar 
and theologian, born at Etaples about 1455. He was 
condemned as a heretic by the Sorbonne, but was justi- 
fied by Francis I., who employed him as preceptor to 
his son. Lefévre produced the first complete French 
version of the Bible, (1530.) His version is used in the 
French Protestant churches. He wrote commentaries 
on the works of Aristotle. Erasmus expressed veneration 
for his character, (s¢mgularem vite sanctimoniam veneror. ) 
Died in 1537. j 

See C. H. Grar, ‘Essai sur la Vie et les Ecrits de J. Lefévre 


d’Etaples,”? 1842; Baye, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” 
Haaa, “‘ La France protestante ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lefévre de Saint-Rémy, leh-favr’ deh san ra/me’, 
(JEAN,) a French chronicler, born near Abbeville about 
1394; died in 1468. 


, 
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Lefévre-Deumier, leh-favr’ duh’me-a’, (JULES,) a 
French poet, born about 1804. He became private 
librarian of President Louis Napoleon in 1849, and 
librarian at the Tuileries in 1852. Died in 1857. 

Leflo, leh-flo’, (ADOLPHE CHARLES EMMANUEL,) a 
French general, born at Lesneven in 1804. He was sent 
as ambassador to Russia in 1848, and was banished in 
1852. \ 

Lefort or Le Fort, Jeh-for’, (FRANGoIS,) a Swiss 
general, was born at Geneva in 1656. He entered the 
Russian service, and fought several campaigns against 
the Turks before the peace of 1681. He rendered valu- 
able service to the Czar Peter in his contest with Sophia, 
his sister and rival; and when that prince triumphed, in 
1689, Lefort became his favourite and chief minister, a 
dignity which he merited by his virtues and talents. He 
gave wise counsels to the young autocrat, and was the 
author of many of the reforms which marked that reign. 
Lefort was appointed general-in-chief and admiral about 
1693. Died in 1699. 

See BassEvILLe, ‘‘ Vie de F. Lefort,’’ 1784; GotrtKor, “‘ Vie de 
Lefort,’”? Moscow, 1800; VoLTaiRE, ‘‘ Histoire de Pierre le Grand.”’ 

Lefranc. See POMPIGNAN. 

Lefranc, (MARTIN.) See FRANC, LE. 

Lefranc, leh-fron’, (Vicror,) a French advocate and 
writer, born at Garsin in 1809. 

Lefrangais. See LALANDE. 

Lefren, 1a/fren or lii/frén, (LARS ULor,) a Swedish 
Orientalist, born in 1722; died in 1803. 

Lefuel, leh-fii-él’, (Marrin HeEcror,) a French archi- 
tect, born at Versailles in 1810. In 1853 he succeeded 
Visconti as architect of the structures by which the 
Louvre is joined to the Tuileries. He designed the 
facades and distributed the interiors of this work, which 
was finished in 1857. He designed the palace of the 
Universal Exposition of 1855. 

See *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Legallois or Le Gallois, leh-g&/lwa’, (JULTEN JEAN 
CESAR,) a French physiologist, born near Dol, in Bre- 
tagne, in 1770. In 1801 he took the degree of M.D., 
and wrote an able treatise entitled ‘Is the Blood iden- 
tical in all the Vessels through which it passes?” He 
merited a high rank among physiologists and experi- 
menters by his ‘Experiments on the Principle of Life, 
especially on that of the Movements of the Heart and 
on the Seat of this Principle,” (1812.) . Died in 1814. 

See Borsszau, in the ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Le Gallois, (PIERRE,) a French bibliographer, born 
in Paris. He published a ‘‘ Treatise on the Finest Libra- 
ries of Europe,” (1680.) 

Legaré, pronounced leh-gree’, (HUGH SWINTON,) an 
American statesman and scholar, of Huguenot descent, 
was born at Charleston, South Carolina, January 2, 1797. 
He graduated at the South Carolina College about 1815, 
after which he pursued his studies in Paris and Edin- 
burgh. He was well versed in Greek and other Jan- 
guages. He also studied law, and gave much attention 
to juridical philosophy. In 1830 he was elected attorney- 
general of South Carolina. He contributed many able 
articles to the “ Southern Review,” and was an adherent 
of the Union when nullification was agitated in his State. 
Having served as chargé-d’affaires at Brussels for about 
three years, he returned home in 1836, and was elected 
by the voters of Charleston a member of Congress, in 
which he served one term, (1837-39.) As a lawyer he 
stood high in his profession. In 1840 he advocated the 
election of General Harrison to the Presidency by several 
eloquent speeches in New York, Virginia, etc. He was 
appointed in September, 1841, attorney-general of the 
United States under President Tyler. He died at Boston 
in June, 1843. Among his writings are an “Essay on 
Classical Learning,” an ‘Essay on Roman Literature,” 
and “The Constitutional History of Greece.” “Tbe 
impression left by his collected writings,” says R. W. 
Griswold, “is that his mind was of the first order, but that 
it did not hold in that order a very prominent place.” 

See Griswotp, ‘ Prose Writers of America,”” and a Memoir pre- 
fixed to Legaré’s collected works, 2 vols., 1846. 

Legaré, (Bullen,) (Mary Swinvon,) sister of nee 
S. Legaré, noticed above, was born at Charleston, Sout 
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Carolina, about 1800. She has acquired distinction as an 
artist. 

Legazpi, de, da la-gith-pee’, (MiGuEL LopEz,) a 
Spanish commander, born at Zubarraja. He went to 
Mexico in 1545, and commanded an expedition sent in 
1564 against the Philippine Isles, which he conquered 
about 1565-70. Died in 1572. 

Legendre or Le Gendre, leh-zhéNdr’, (ADRIEN 
Mari£,) an eminent French geometer, and one of the 
most profound analysts of his time, was born at Tou- 
louse in 1752. He was educated at Mazarin College, 
Paris, and in early life obtained a chair of mathematics 
in the Ecole militaire of that city. Having written a 
prize essay on the balistic problem, and a memoir on 
the attraction of spheroids, (1782,) he was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences in 1783. He was associated 
in 1787 with Cassini and Méchain in the operation to 
connect the Observatories of Paris and Greenwich by a 
series of triangles. In 1794 he published his admirable 
“Elements of Geometry,” which has been extensively 
used as a text-book in various languages, and has done 
more to popularize his name than any other work. He 
was a member of the bureau of longitudes, and from 
1807 to 1815 an honorary councillor of the Imperial 
University. In 1807 he produced an important work 
called ‘Exercises on Integral Calculus,” etc., (“ Exer- 
cices de Calcul intégral sur divers Ordres de Transcen- 
dantes,” 3 vols.,) which contains his discoveries on the 
subject of elliptic functions. ‘his subject was more 
fully developed in his “Traité des Fonctions elliptiques 
et des Intégrales Eulériennes,” (3 vols., 1827.) He also 
made valuable additions to the theory of numbers, on 
which he published an essay. Died in 1833. Laplace, 
Lagrange, and Legendre formed a mathematical trium- 
virate, which the French consider entitled to pre- 
eminence among European geometers of that age. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Memoir of Legendre’ 
in the ‘Report of the Smithsonian Institution” for 1867, translated 
from the French of Evie pg Beaumont; ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” for July, 1828. 

Legendre, (Louts,) a French historian, born at 
Rouen in 1655. He became a canon of the church of 
Notre-Dame, Paris, and published, besides other works, 
a “History of France, ending at the Death of Louis 
XIIL.,” (3 vols., 1718.) Died in 1733. 

Legendre, (Louis,) a subaltern demagogue of the 
French Revolution, born in 1756. He was deputed in 
1792 to the Convention, in which he voted with the 
“Mountain.” ‘He was,” says Lamartine, ‘the most 
courageous friend of Danton, and was by turns the 
agitator and moderator of the people.” The next day 
after the arrest of Danton, Legendre openly defended 
him in the Convention by a speech. Died in 1797. 

Legendre, (NicoLas,) a French sculptor, born at 
Etampes in 1619, worked in Paris. His subjects are 
chiefly religious. Died in 1671. 

Le Gentil. See La BARBINAIS. 

Legentil de la Galaisiére, leh-zhén’te’ deh 14 ¢3’- 
14’ze-air’, (GUILLAUME JOSEPH HYACINTHE JEAN Bap- 
TISTE,) a French astronomer and traveller, born at 
Coutances in 1725. In 1769 he went to Pondicherry to 
observe the transit of Venus, but failed, because the sun 
was hidden by clouds. He published a “ Voyage in the 
Indian Seas,” (1779,) which contains valuable observa- 
tions On monsoons, currents, and tides, and information 
respecting the manners, religion, and science of the 
Hindoos. Died in 1792. 


See JEAN Dominique Cassini, “ Eloge de M. Legentil,”’ 1810. 


Léger, 1a’zha’ or 1a’zhair’, (ANYOINE,) a Protestant 
divine, born in Savoy in 1594. He was professor of 
theology and Oriental languages at Geneva from 1645 
until his death, in 1661. He published a Greek edition 
of the New Testament, (1638.) 

Léger, (ANYTOINE,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in Geneva in 1652, and was ordained a minister. He 
filled the chair of philosophy for twenty-four years at 
Geneva with eminent success. He published several 
scientific treatises and many sermons. Died in 1719, 

Léger, (JEAN,) a cousin of the preceding, was born 
in Savoy in 1615. He was a pastor of a church of the 
Waldenses, and, having escaped from the massacre of 
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1655, he went to France, and solicited the intervention 
of the court for his countrymen. In 1663 he became 
pastor of a Walloon church in Leyden. He wrote a 
‘“‘ History of the Churches of the Valleys of Piedmont,” 
(the Waldenses, 1669.) Died about 1670. 

See “ Abrégé de la Vie de Jean Léger, écrite par lui-méme,”’ at 
the end of his ‘‘ History of the Waldenses,’’ 

Leger, Saint. See SAIn?r-LEGER. ; 

Legge, lég, (GEORGE,) Lord Dartmouth, an English 
admiral, born about 1648. He distinguished himself in 
the war against the Dutch in 1671, was made Baron of 
Dartmouth in 1682, and admiral in 1683. At the acces- 
sion of James IL., in 1685, he was appointed master of 
the horse and general of the ordnance. He commanded 
the fleet in 1688, and made an ineffectual effort to pre- 
vent the landing of the Prince of Orange. After taking 
the oath to William III., he joined a Jacobite conspiracy 
in 1690. ‘He laid a plan,” says Macaulay, “for betray- 
ing Portsmouth to the French.” He was arrested for 
treason, and sent to the Tower, where, after a short 
confinement, he died of apoplexy in 1691. 

Leg’gett, (WiLLIAM,) an American journalist and 
miscellaneous writer, born in New York in 1802. In 
1828 he founded in his native city a literary gazette en- 
titled ‘The Critic,” which was subsequently united with 
“The Mirror.” To these journals he contributed a num- 
ber of spirited tales and sketches, afterwards published 
under the titles of “Sketches of the Sea” and “Tales by 
a Country Schoolmaster.” He married Elmira Waring 
in 1828, and became associated with Mr. Bryant as 
editor of the “ Evening Post” in 1829, and in 1836 estab- 
lished “The Plaindealer,” (issued weekly,) which soon 
acquired a high reputation for its independent spirit and 
the distinguished ability with which it was conducted. 
He was appointed a diplomatic agent from the United 
States to the republic of Guatemala in April, 1838, but, 
while preparing for his departure, died suddenly, on 
the 29th of May, 1838. Two volumes of his political 
writings, with a Memoir, were published by his friend 
Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, who says, in his preface, “It is 
not the suggestion of a too fond affection, but the voice 
of a calm judgment, which declares that, whatever public 
career he had pursued, he must have raised to his 
memory an imperishable monument.” 

See R. W. Griswo_p, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America ;”” Duyc- 
KINCK, ‘‘Cyclopeedia of American Literature,’”’ vol. ii.; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review,” 1828; ‘‘ Democratic Review” for January, 1840, 
(with portrait.) 

Legillon, leh-zhe’ydn’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Bruges in 1739; died in Paris in 1797. 

Legipont, leh-zhe’pon’, (OLIVER,) a learned monk 
and writer, born at Soiron, in Limburg, in 1698; died 
in 1758. 

Le Glay, leh gla, (ANDRE JOSEPH GHISLAIN,) a 
French historian, born at Arleux in 1785. 

Legnani, lén-y4’nee or lan-ya’nee, (STEFANO,) an 
Italian painter, also called Legnanino, born at Milan in 
1640, was a pupil of Cignani and Carlo Maratta. He 
painted frescos at Milan. Diedl in 1715. 

See E. Corazzi, ‘‘ Elogio storico di S. Legnani,’ 

, Legobien, leh-go’be-4n’, (CHARLES,) a French Jesuit, 
born at Saint-Malo in 1653, became secretary of the 
missions to China. He published, about 1702, a collec- 
tion of letters from missionaries in China, etc., entitled 
“Lettres édifiantes et curieuses écrites des Missions 
étrangéres.” This interesting publication was continued 
by Duhalde. Died in 1708. 

Le Gonidec, leh go’ne’dék’, (JEAN FRANGOTS MARIE,) 
a French philologist, born at Conquet, in Bretagne, in 
1775. He published a good “ Dictionnaire Breton- 
Frangais,” (1821.) Died in 1838. 

Legote, 14-go’ta, (PABLO,) a Spanish painter, born 
about 1600; died at Cadiz about 1670. 

Legouveé, leh-goo’va’, (ERNEST WILFRID,) a French 
poet and novelist, born in Paris in 1807. He obtained a 
prize of the French Academy for his poem “On the In- 
vention of Printing,” (1829,) and produced several dramas. 
He was admitted into the French Academy in 1855. 

See Quitrarn, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Legouve, (GABRIEL MARIE JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
dramatic poet, father of the preceding, was born in Paris 
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in 1764. He produced “The Death of Abel,” (1792,) 
which was very successful, and other tragedies. He be- 
came a member of the Institute in 1798. His tragedy 
“Henry IV. of France” (1806) displays dramatic skill 
and elegant diction. He composed several popular 
poems, one of which is entitled ‘“ Female Merit,” (‘* Mé- 
rite des Femmes,” 1800.) Died in 1812, or, according 
to some authorities, in 1814. 

See “ Notice of Legouvé,” prefixed to his works, by Bourtry and 
Mato, 1826; Quérarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;”” ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Le Gouz. See Gouz. 

Legoyt, leh-gw4’, (ALFRED,) a French economist and 
Statistician, born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1815, became 
chief of the bureau of general statistics, and published, 
besides other works, “La France statistique,” (1843.) 

Legrain or Legrin, leh-gran’, (JEAN BAPYistr,) a 
French historian, was born in Paris in 1565. He held 
some office at the court of Henry IV., and was master 
of requests of the queen Marie de Médicis. He 
wrote a History of the Reign of Henry IV., (‘‘Décade 
contenant la Vie et les Gestes,” etc., 1614,) and “The 
History of Louis XIII. from 1610 to 1617,” (1618.) 
Died in 1642. 

Legrand or Le Grand, leh-grén’, (ANTOINE,) a 
French writer and monk, born at Douay, lived about 
1650-80. He was professor of philosophy and theolog 
in Douay, and was a disciple of the Cartesian philosophy, 
on which he wrote several treatises. He published a 
“Sacred History from the Creation to Constantine the 
Great,” (1685,) and other works, 

Le Grand, (BAprisTE ALEXIS VICTOR,) a meritorious 
French engineer and administrator, born in Paris in 
1791. He became engineer-in-chief of the first class, 
and in 1834 was appointed director-general of bridges, 
roads, and mines. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies five times. It is stated that no person con- 
tributed more to the success of the vast plan conceived 
in his time to increase the riches of France by facility of 
transport. His moral dignity, public spirit, and various 
merits are highly commended by M. Villemain, who 
calls him a true model of the able and zealous adminis- 
trator. Died in 1848. 

See VILLEMAIN’s article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Legrand, (CLAUDE Jusr ALEXANDRE,) a French 
general, born in the department of Oise in 1762. As 
general of division, he commanded under Moreau at 
Hohenlinden, (1800,) and served at Austerlitz, (1805.) 
He maintained his reputation at Jena (1806) and at 
Wagram, (1809.) He commanded the second corps- 
d’armée at the Berezina, (1812.) Died in 1815. 

Legrand, (J ACQUES GUILLAUME,) an eminent French 
architect, born in Paris in 1743, was a pupil of Clérisseau, 
whose daughter he married. After he had travelled in 
Italy and acquired a pure taste, he was employed as 
architect of several public edifices in Paris, among which 
are the Halle aux Blés, (Corn-Market, 1783,) Halle aux 
Draps, (Cloth-Market, 1786,) and Théatre Feydeau, 
(1790.) Molinos was associated with him in these works. 
Legrand published a “ Comparison between Ancient and 
Modern Architecture,” (1799,) and wrote an ‘“ Essay on 
the History of Architecture,” (1809.) Died in 1807. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Legrand, (JOACHIM,) a French historian and abbé, 
born at Saint-Lo in 1653, was a person of great erudi- 
tion. He was secretary of legation in Spain about 1702, 
and was afterwards employed in the foreign office. He 
published a ‘‘ History of the Divorce of Henry VIII. of 
England,” (1688,) and a few other historical works. 
Died in 1733. : 

Legrand, (Louts,) a French theologian, born in Bur- 
gundy in r711. He became professor or maitre des études 
in the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, Paris, and published, 
besides other works, a “ Treatise on the Incarnation of 
the Word,” (1751.) He composed the censures which 
the Faculty of Theology published against Rousseau’s 
“Emile” (1762) and Buffon’s “ Epoques de la Nature.” 
Died in 1780. 

Legrand, (MARc ANTOINE,) a French dramatist and 
actor, born in Paris in 1673. He composed a number 
of popular comedies, among which are ‘The Blind 
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Clairvoyant,” (1716,) and “ Roi de Cocagne,” 1719. Died 
in 1728. 

Legrand d’Aussy, leh-gr6N’ dod’se’, (PIERRE JEAN 
BAPTISTE,) a French /ettérateur, born at Amiens in 1737. 
He wrote, besides other works, “ Fabliaux, or Tales of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” (1779.) In 1795 
he was chosen keeper of the French manuscripts of the 
National Library. Died in 1800. 

Legranzi, la-gran/zee, or Legrenzi, 14-grén/zee, 
(GIOVANNI,) an Italian composer, born near Bérgamo 
about 1625; died about 1690. 

Legras, leh-gr4/, (ANYOINE,) a French scholar and 
writer, born in Paris about 1680. He published, besides 
other works, “The Works of the Fathers who lived in 
the Time of the Apostles, with Notes,” (1717.) Died 
in 1751. 

Legraverend, leh-grav’Rén’, (JEAN Marie EMa- 
NUEL,) a French jurist, born at Rennes in 1776, published 
a “Treatise on Criminal Legislation in France,” (1816,) 
and other approved works. *Died in 1827. 

Legrenzi. See LEGRANZI. 

Legrin. See LEGRAIN. 

Legris-Duval, leh-gre’ dii/val’, (RENE MICHEL,) a 
French priest, born in Bretagne in 1765, was a zealous 
and efficient promoter of benevolent institutions. Died 
in 1819. 

Legroing de la Maisonneuve, leh-grwan’ deh 
1 ma/zo’nuv’, (FRANCOISE THERESE ANTOINETTE,) 
Coun’rEss, a French authoress, born in Lorraine in 1764. 
She wrote “ Zenobia,” a novel, (1800,) an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Education of Women,” (1801,) and a “ History of the 
Gauls and of France from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Reign of Hugh Capet,” (1830.) Died in 1837. 

Legros or Le Gros, leh-gro’, (NICOLAS,) a French 
Jansenist theologian, born at Kheimsin 1675. He passed 
the last twenty-five years of his life in Holland, to which 
he retired for refuge from persecution. Among his works 
are a French translation of the Bible, (1739,) which is 
esteemed for fidelity, and a ‘‘ Manual for the Christian,” 
(1740.) Died in 1751. 

Legros, (P1ERRE,) a French sculptor, born in Paris 
in 1666. He studied in Rome, where he executed many 
admired works. His statue of Saint Dominic is reckoned 
among the master-pieces of the Basilica of Saint Peter. 
He also adorned the chateau of Versailles. He sacri- 
ficed less to the depraved taste of the time than most 
other French artists. Died in Rome in 17109. 

Le Guaspre. See DUGHE?. 

Lehmann, 14’m4n, (CHRISYIAN GOTTFRIED WIL- 
HELM,) a German scholar, born at Halberstadt in 1765. 
He published a “Summary of the Natural History of 
Man,” (1799.) Died in 1823. 

Lehmann, (HEINRICH,) a skilful German painter of 
history and portraits, born at Kiel in 1814. He became 
in youth a resident of Paris, where he obtained medals 
of the first class in 1840, 1848, and 1855, and was em 
ployed by the emperor to adorn the palace of Luxem 
bourg. 

Lehmann, (JOHANN GEorRG,) a German topographer 
born in 1765, invented about 1793 a new method of sur. 
veying, since called by his name. Died in 1811. 

Lehmann, (JOHANN GEORG CHRISTOPH,) a German 
botanist, born about 1794, was professor of botany at 
Hamburg. He wrote monographs of several genera, 
and other works. Died in 186r. 

Lehmann, (JOHANN Gorrios,) a German philoso- 
pher, who acquired a European reputation as a mine-. 
ralogist. In 1761 he removed from Berlin to Saint 
Petersburg, in compliance with an invitation from the 
empress, who gave him a place in the Academy of that 
city. He published a work on mineralogy for the use 
of schools, (1759,) and other treatises on that science. 
Died in 1767. 

Lehmann, (RuUDOLF,) a painter, and a brother of 
Heinrich, was born at Hamburg in 1819. He worked 
mostly in Rome, and received medals at the Salon of 
Paris. Many of his works represent the manners, CoS- 
tumes, and scenery of Italy. : 

Lehnberg, lan’bérc, (MAGNUs,) an eloquent Swedish 
writer and pulpit orator, born in 1758, became Bishop 
of Linkoping. Died in 1809. 
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Lehog, leh-ok’, (Louis GREGOIRE,) a French /2/téra- 
tewv, born in Paris in 1743. Among his works is “ Pyr- 
rhus,” a tragedy, (1807.) Died in 1810. 

Lehrberg, lar’bérG, (ARON CHRISYIAN,) a Russian 
scholar, born at Dorpat, in Livonia, in 1770. He re- 
moved to Saint Petersburg, and wrote “Inquiries into 
the Early History of Russia,” (1814.) Died in 1813. 

Le Huérou, leh hii-d’Roo’, (JULIEN Maniz,) a French 
historian, born at Prat in 1807. He wrote on the history 
of the Franks, Gauls, ete. Died in 1843. 

Leibnitz or Leibniz, von, fon lib/nits or lip’nits, 
{Lat. LeiBnirz/tus,] (GorrrrRieED WILHELM,) BARON, a 
German philosopher and mathematician of the first 
order, pre-eminent among the moderns as a universal 
genius, was born at Leipsic on the 6th of July, 1646. 
He was a son of Friedrich Leibnitz, professor of moral 
philosophy at Leipsic. After learning Latin and Greek 
at the school of Saint Nicholas, he entered the University 
of Leipsic at the age of fifteen, and studied law, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, etc. He acquired a profound know- 
ledge of the works of Plato and Aristotle, whose systems 
he endeavoured to harmonize. In 1666 he produced a 
remarkable treatise on the combination of numbers and 
ideas, ‘De Arte Combinatoria,” and took the degree of 
doctor of laws at Altorf. He accepted in 1667 the office 
of councillor of state at Frankfort, and published his 
“New Method of Learning and Teaching Jurispru- 
dence,” (‘Nova Methodus discendz docendzeque Juris- 
prudentize,” 1668,) an ingenious and profound essay on 
Roman law, which raised him to the first rank of philo- 
sophic writers. 

Attracted by a tendency to universality in science, he 
meditated the plan of an encyclopaedia, which became 
one of his favourite projects, and produced in rapid 
succession works on politics, religion, and philosophy, 
in Latin and French,—for he scarcely ever wrote in his 
mother-tongue. He advanced new and bold theories of 
motion in his “Theory of Concrete Motion” (“Theoria 
Motus concreti”) and “Theory of Abstract Motion,” 
(““Theoria Motus abstracti,” 1671.) In 1672 he visited 
Paris, where he met Cassini and Huyghens, and declined 
to enter the Academy of Sciences with the condition that 
he should abjure the Protestant religion. Proceeding 
to London, he formed an acquaintance with Newton, 
Boyle, and others, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1676 he removed to Hanover, having been 
appointed by the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg his coun- 
sellor (/ofrath) and librarian. About this time he made 
the great discovery of the infinitesimal calculus, nearly 
identical with Newton’s method of fluxions. Many 
years later an acrimonious controversy was carried on 
between the friends of these two rivals, respecting the 
priority of claim to this discovery. A committee of 
the Royal Society of London (about 1705) decided in 
favour of Newton; but M. Biot maintains that Leibnitz 
anticipated Newton in respect to publicity by a letter to 
Oldenburg in 1676, and accords to both the honour of 
the original invention, Leibnitz developed the power 
of this calculus with a marvellous felicity in its applica- 
tion to the theory of curves, to mechanical problems, etc. 


In 1682 he became editor of the “ Acta Eruditorum”: 


of Leipsic, a journal which he rendered celebrated. He 
wrote in 1693 a treatise on geology, entitled ‘ Protogzea,” 
“which,” says Hallam, “no one can read without per- 
ceiving that of all the early geologists Leibnitz came 
nearest to the theories which are most received in the 
English school at this day.” He was appointed presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin in 1702, with- 
out being required to change his residence or to retire 
from the service of the Elector of Brunswick. Charles 
VI. of Germany gave him the titles of baron and of aulic 
councillor, but could not prevail on him to enter his 
service. Between 1690 and 1700 he was engaged ina 
long epistolary negotiation with Bossuet in order to re- 
store the unity of the Catholic and Protestant churches, 
He crowned his career as author by his great work 
entitled “Essay of Theodicea on the Goodness of God 
the Liberty of Man, and the Origin of Evil,” (“Essai da 
Théodicée sur Ja Bonté de Dieu, la Liberté de ’Homme 
et l’Origine du Mal,” 1710.) According to his system, 
God is the supreme Reason of the universe, the first and 


last term in the series of efficient causes, as in that 
of final causes. In forming the world He has realized 
the ideal models of truth, beauty, and perfection which 
existed eternally in His mind. ‘To the parallelism estab- 
lished in the divine mind between the reign of efficient 
causes and that of final causes, corresponds another har- 
mony, of a superior order, between the kingdoms ofnature 
and of grace. From the infinite perfection of the divine 
attributes he deduces the celebrated theory of Optimism, 
—that among all possible plans of creation the Almighty 
has chosen the best, the one which combines the greatest 
variety with the greatest order,—in which matter, space, 
and time are most wisely economized. He died at Hano- 
ver, November 14, 1716. Among his important works 
is one entitled “ New Essays on the Human Understand- 
ing,” (“Nouveaux Essais sur l’Entendement humain,” 
about 1765,) in which he controverts the opinions of Locke. 
Another of his works is called ‘ Pre-Established Har- 
mony,” (‘Harmonie pré-établie.”) His ‘* Monadologie,” 
(1714,) in which his metaphysical system is developed, 
is one of the most remarkable monuments of his intel- 
lectual power. ‘There was only one man in the world,” 
says Hallam, “who could have left so noble a science as 
philosophical jurisprudence for pursuits of a still more 
exalted nature and for which he was still more fitted ; 
and that man was Leibnitz himself.” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.”) He was never married. His 
disposition was cheerful, his manners were affable, and 
his habits temperate. A complete edition of his works 
has recently been published by Foucher de Careil, Paris. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de Leibnitz;” J. A. Esernarp, 
“*Characteristik des Freiherrn von Leibnitz,’’ 1817; LamMpRECHT, 
‘‘Leben des Freiherrn G, W. von Leibnitz,” 1740; HiIssMANN, 
“Versuch tiber das Leben des Freiherrn von Leibnitz,” 1783; DE 
Jaucourt, ‘‘ Vie de Leibnitz,” 1734; GUHRAUER, ‘‘G. W. von Leib- 
nitz, Biographie,”? 2 vols., 1845; G. ScuitiineG, ‘Leibnitz als 
Denker,’? 1846; JEAN SYLVAIN BalLty, ‘‘ Eloge de Leibnitz,”’ 1769 ; 
Joun M. Mackie, “ Life of G. W. Leibnitz,”’ Boston, 1845; Emit 
F. VocEL, ‘‘G. W. von Leibnitz,”’ Leipsic, 1846; Dr. F. Horrer, 
article in the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” Biov, article in the 
“ Biographie Universelle ;” ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1846 ; 
‘* Atlantic Monthly” for June, 1858. 

Leibnitzius. See LEIBNIYZ. 

Leicester, EARL oF. See DUDLEY, (ROBERT.) 

Leicester, lés’ter, oF HOLKHAM, (THOMAS WILLIAM 
CokF,) EARL OF, an eminent English agriculturist, was 
the son of Wenman Roberts, of Norfolk, and was born 
in 1752. His father assumed the name of Coke when 
he inherited the estates of his uncle Thomas Coke, who 
was Earl of Leicester and a descendant of Sir Edward 
Coke. From 1776 to 1832 he represented the county of 
Norfolk in Parliament, and was a constant supporter of 
the Whig party. He owned a very Jarge and highly- 
cultivated estate at Holkham, and became distinguished 
for his liberality and zeal in the improvement of agricul- 
ture. After the death of the Duke of Bedford (1802) he 
was reputed to hold the highest place among English 
cultivators. In 1837 be was raised to the peerage, as 
Earl of Leicester of Holkham. The last name of this 
title was annexed to distinguish him from another Earl 
of Leicester. Died in 1842. ~ 

Leich, lik, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German philolo- 
gist, born at Leipsic in 1720, became professor of phi- 
losophy at that city in 1748. He wrote the “Life and 
Reign of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus,” and several 
other works. Died in 1750. 

Leichner, lik’/ner, (ECCARD,) a German naturalist 
and physician, born in Thuringia in 1612. He practised 
at Erfurt, where he died in 1690. 

Leichner, (JOHANN GrorG HEINRICH,) a German 
painter, born at Erfurt in 1684; died in 17609. 

Leidy, li’de, (JosrrH,) M.D., LL.D., a distinguished 
American naturalist, of German extraction, born in 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1823. He graduated as M.D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1844, and the same 
year sreeHee the practice of his profession, but soon 
abandoned it for more congenial pursuits. From 1846 
to 1852 he gave private courses of lectures on anatomy 
and physiology. In 1853 he was elected professor of 
anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, which position 
he still holds. Besides anatomy, human and compara- 
tive, he has devoted much attention to natural history, 
more especially zoology and paleontology. Since 1846 
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he has occupied the position of chairman of the curators 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
of the “Catalogue of Scientific Papers,” compiled and 
published by the Royal Society of London, gives a list 
of one hundred and eleven of his published papers up 
to 1860. Among the most important of these are the 
“Flora and Fauna within Living Animals,” and the 
“Ancient Fauna of Nebraska,” both published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Since 1860, besides publishing 
an “Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy,” he has 
largely added to his list of scientific papers. Among 
the most important of these are the “Cretaceous Rep- 
tiles of the United States,” published in the fourteenth 
volume of the “Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge,” in 1865, and ‘The Extinct Mammalian Fauna 
of Dakota and Nebraska, together with a Synopsis of the 
Mammalian Remains of North America,” (4to, with 30 
plates,) published as the seventh volume of the ‘‘ Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences” of Philadelphia. 

Leigh, lee, (BENJAMIN WATKINS,) an American jurist 
and statesman, born in Chesterfield county, Virginia, in 
1781. He practised law at Richmond, and became one 
of the most prominent politicians in the State. He was 
elected a Senator of the United States by the legislature 
of Virginia in 1834 or 1835, and resigned his seat in 1837. 
Died in 1849. 

Leigh, lee, (CHARLES,) F.R.S., an English naturalist, 
born in Lancashire about 1650. He practised medicine 
in London and other cities, and published several works, 
the most important of which is a “‘ Natural History of Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and the Peak of Derbyshire,” (1700.) 

Leigh, (Sir EDwArD,) an English writer and biblical 
scholar, born in Leicestershire in 1602, was educated for 
the law. Inthe civil war he favoured the popular cause, 
and was a member of Parliament, from which he was 
expelled in 1648 by the extreme opponents of the king. 
He displayed much learning in his ‘Critica Sacra, 
or the Hebrew Words of the Old and the Greek of the 
New Testament,” (1639,) and published a ‘Treatise of 
Divinity,” (1646,) and other esteemed religious works. 
Died in 1671. / 

Leighton, 1]a’ton, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish clergy- 
man, born at Edinburgh in 1568. He was professor of 
moral philosophy in that city for several years prior to 
1613, when he removed to London and obtained a lec- 
tureship. For libellous or offensive expressions against 
the king, queen, and the bishops in his book called 
“ Zion’s Plea,” (1629,) he was punished by the Star 
Chamber with mutilation, the pillory, and long imprison- 
ment. He was released in 1640, and died about 1646. 
Laud appears to be responsible for the cruel treatment 
of Leighton. : 

Leighton, 1a’ton, (ROBERT,) a British divine of emi- 
nent merit and piety, born in London about 1612, was 
the son of the preceding. About 1641 he became min- 
ister of the Presbyterian church at Newbottle, near 
Edinburgh. Finding that his moderation was unaccept- 
able to the contentious spirit and fierce zeal which then 
prevailed, he retired from the pulpit, and was chosen 
principal of the, University of Edinburgh. When Charles 
II. resolved to restore Episcopacy in Scotland, (about 
1661,) Leighton was made Bishop of Dumblane. About 
1670 he became Archbishop of Glasgow. His conduct 
was more conciliatory than that of the other bishops. 
He had a high reputation as a preacher, and published 
sermons and other works, which are greatly esteemed. 
His commentary on the first epistle of Peter was often 
reprinted. In 1674 he resigned his archbishopric, prob- 
ably from an abhorrence of the violent contest which 
disturbed the Church and State. Died in 1684. 

See Jonn N. Pearson, “ Life of R. Leighton,’’ 1832; GEORGE 
JERMENT, “‘ Remains of the Life of R. Leighton,” 1808; BuRNET, 
“History of his Own Time;” “R. Leighton ein apostolischer 


Mann,” etc., Berlin, 1834; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Leiningen, von, fon li/ning-en, (CHARLES,) PRINCE, 
a German prince, born in 1804, was a half-brother of 
Victoria, Queen of England. Died in 1856. 

Leinster, lin’ster or leen’ster, (WILLIAM ROBERT 
FITzZGERALD,) DUKE oF, an Irish peer, born in 1749, 
entered the British House of Lords in 1776, and acted 
with the Tories. Died in 1805. 
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Leisewitz, li’zeh-Wits’, (JoHANN ANTON,) a German 


The third volume | dramatist, born at Hanover in 1752, wrote a popular 


tragedy, entitled “Julius von Tarent.” Died in 1806, 

Leisler, lis’ler, (JAcoB,) an adventurer and revolu- 
tionist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in Germany, emi- 
grated to America in 1660, and became a resident of 
Albany. He was appointed one of the commissioners 
of the court of admiralty in 1683. In 1689 he was the 
leader of a mob which seized the fort and public funds 
of New York, “for the preservation,” as he said, ‘of the 
Protestant religion.” Having declared himself for the 
Prince of Orange, he strengthened the fort, and was 
proclaimed by his adherents commander-in-chief of the 
province. Sloughter having been soon after appointed 
Governor of the colony, Leisler was arrested, and exe- 
cuted in 16901. , 

See a “ Life of Jacob Leisler,” by C. F. Horrman, in Sparks’s 
‘* American Biography,”’ vol. iii. 2d series. 

Leismann, lis’min, (JOHANN ANTON,) a German 
painter, born at Salzburg in 1604. He settled in Venice, 
painted landscapes and battles, and had a high reputa- 
tion. His manner is said to resemble that of Salvator 
Rosa. Died in 1698. 

Leith, Jeeth, (Sir JAMES,) a British general, born in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1763. He served as major- 
general under Sir John Moore in the Peninsula, and 
took part in the battle of Corunna, in 1809. He was 
appointed commander of the forces in the West Indies 
in 1814. Died in 1816. 

Lejay, leh-zha’, (GABRIEL FRANGOIS,) a French Jes- 
uit, born in Paris about 1660. He was eminent as a 
professor of rhetoric in Paris, where Voltaire was his 
pupil. He published, besides other works in Latin, 
“Bibliotheca Rhetorum,” (“ Library of Orators,” 1725,) 
which is said to be a valuable systematic treatise on 
eloquence. Died in 1734. 

Lejay or Le Jay, (Gui MIcHEL,) a Frenchman, known 
by the Polyglot Bible which bears his name, was born 
in Paris in 1588. He expended the labour of seventeen 
years and a large patrimony in the publication of his 
‘Bible in Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee,” etc., (‘‘ Biblia 
Hebraica, Samaritana, Chaldaica, Graeca, Syriaca, Latina, 
Arabica,” 1645,) which is a master-piece of typography. 
Lejay was assisted in editing this work by Morin, Gabriel 
Sionita, and other learned men. He was made a privy 
councillor. Died in 1674. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Lejeune, lJeh-zhun’, (CLAUDE,) a famous. French ° 
musician and composer, born at Valenciennes about 
1540. He received the title of composer to Henry IV. 
Died about 1600. 

Lhe Jeune, (JEAN.) See JEUNE, LE. 

Lejeune or Le Jeune, (Louis FRANGoIS,) BARON, 
a French general and painter, born at Strasburg in 1775. 
For his conduct at Austerlitz he was made chef-de-batail- 
lon in 1805. He obtained the rank of general of brigade 
at Borodino in 1812, and is said to have saved the army 
of Oudinot at Hoyerswerda. He painted, besides other 
subjects, ‘The Battle of Marengo,” (1801,) “‘The Battle 
of Lodi,” (1804,) and “The Battle of the Moskwa,” 
(1824.) Died in 1850, 

Lejeune, (PAUvL,) a French missionary, born in 1592, 
laboured in Canada for many years. He published a 
descriptive work on Canada and its native tribes, (7 
vols., 1640.) Died in 1664. 

Lejeune-Dirichlet, (Gusrav.) See DirIcHLer. 

Lekain, leh-kan’, (HENRI Lovuis,) a famous French 
actor, born in Paris in 1728. He was patronized by 
Voltaire, who discerned in him the germ of great talent 
while he was acting in a private troupe. He made his 
début in 1750, and attained a celebrity scarcely equalled 
by that of any actor of modern times except Garrick. 
Lekain was most successful in tragedy and in the ex- 
pression of deep emotion. Voltaire designated him as 
the only truly tragic actor. In the latter part of his 
career he performed at Berlin, by request of Frederick 
the Great. Died in 1778. 

See “Mémoires de Lekain,” published by his son, 1801; F. J. 
Tatma, “Mémoire sur Lekain et sur l’Art dramatique,”” 1827; 
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Le Keux, leh-kooks,? (HENRY,) a skilful English 
engraver, born in 1788. He engraved some works of 
Turner and Prout, illustrations of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Poems, etc. Died in 1868. 

Le Keux, (JOHN,) an English architectural engraver, 
a brother of the preceding, was born in London in 1783 
or 1784. He excelled in the engraving of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, the principles and details of which he had 
diligently studied. His works have contributed much 
to the diffusion of a taste for the Gothic style in England. 
He engraved part of Britton’s ‘Cathedral Antiquities,” 
and of Pugin’s “Antiquities of Normandy” and ‘“ Gothic 
Specimens,” and other works. He died in 1846. 

Le Keux, (Joun Henry,) an excellent engraver and 
draftsman, a son of the preceding, was born about 1812. 
He acquired a high reputation as engraver of architec- 
ture. Among his works are numerous plates in Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters.” 

Le Laboureur, (JEAN.) See LABOUREUR, LE. 

Le’land, (CHARLES GODFREY,) an American itééra- 
teur, born at Philadelphia in 1824. He was a contributor 
to the ‘ Knickerbocker Magazine” and other periodicals. 
He published in 1855 the “Sketch-Book of Meister 
Karl” and “The Poetry and Mystery of Dreams,” and 
in 1856 a translation of Heine’s “ Pictures of Travel,” 
(“ Reisebilder.”) 

Lel/and or Laylonde, 1a’/lond, (JoHN,) an eminent 
English antiquary and linguist, born in London soon 
after 1500. He learned the ancient and modern lan- 
guages at Oxford and Paris. Having entered into holy 
orders, he became chaplain to Henry VIII., who em- 
ployed him as librarian and in 1533 gave him the title 
of his antiquary, with orders to explore the antiquities 
of England. He spent about seven years in collecting 
materials for history, and in 1545 compiled his “ Account 
of British Authors,” (“ Commentarii de Scriptoribus Bri- 
tannicis.”) He became insane in 1550, and died in 1552, 
leaving many manuscripts, which were deposited in the 
Bodleian Library. His “‘ Itinerary” (9 vols.) was edited 
by Hearne in 1710. 

See Huppesrorp, “ Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood,” 1772; 
Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? Woop, “‘Athenze 
Oxonienses.”” 

Leland, (JoHN,) an English dissenting minister, born 
in Lancashire in 1691. He became pastor of a Presby- 
terian congregation in Dublin in1716. In 1733 he pub- 
lished an “Answer to Tindal’s ‘Christianity as Old as 

, the Creation.’”” He wrote other approved treatises in 
defence of Christianity, and in 1754 published his chief 
work, a “View of the Principal Deistical Writers that 
have appeared in England in the Last and Present Cen- 
tury.” Died in 1766. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for March, 1754, March, 1755, and 
June, 1764. 

Leland, (JoHN,) an American Baptist divine, born at 
Grafton, Massachusetts, in 1754. He published nume- 
tore sermons, and essays on various subjects. Died in 
184I. 

Leland, (THomAs,) a classical scholar and historical 
writer, was born in Dublin in 1722. He took orders, and 
became eminent as a preacher. In 1756 he produced 
the first volume of an excellent translation of Demos- 
thenes’ Orations, which was finished in 1770. He was 
appointed professor of oratory in Trinity College in 1763. 
His principal works, besides the above-named, are a 
“History of the Life and Reign of Philip of Macedon,” 
(1758,) a ABEL anae on the Principle of Human Elo- 
quence, (1764,) and a “ Histor ie P 
Died in 1786, y of Ireland,” (1773.) 
heaton Review” for August, 1758, and September and 

Leleux, leh-luh’, (ApotpHE,) a popular French 
painter of genre, born in Paris in 1812. Among his 
works are “ The Spanish Smugglers,” and “The Return 
from Market,” (1847.) 

Leleux, (ARMAND,) a painter of genre, etc,, a brother 
of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1818. 

Lelewel, 14-la’vel, ? (JOACHIM,) one of the most emi- 
nent Polish historians of modern times, was born at 
Warsaw in 1786. He conspired with the insurgents at 
Warsaw against Constantine of Russia in November, 


1830, and was proposed for dictator; but Chlopicki was 
preferred. Lelewel held several high offices in the new 
government for a short time, until the victories of the 
Russians drove him into exile in 1831. After 1833 he 
resided at Brussels. Among his most popular works 
are a “History of Poland,” (1829;) a “ History of Poland 
under Stanislas Augustus,” (1831,) and “ Poland of the 
Middle Ages,” (1846-51.) He published (in French) an 
important work on ‘‘ Medizeval Geography,” (1852,) and 
various other books. Died in 1861. 

See L. Cuopzxko, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur J. Lelewel,’’ 4th 
edition, 1834. 

Lelli, lel/lee, (ERCOLE,) an Italian painter and modeller 
of the Bolognese school, born in 1702. He excelled in 
the art of anatomical preparations. Died in 1766. 

Lelong, leh-l6n’, (JACQUES,) a French priest and 
bibliographer of high reputation, born in Paris in 1665, 
was learned in languages and literary history. He be- 
came librarian in the Maison Saint-Honore, at Paris. 
Among his principal works are ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra; or, 
Syllabus: of nearly all Editions and Versions of the 
Scriptures,” (2 vols., 1709,) and “ Bibliotheque historique 
de la France,” (1719,) containing a catalogue of works 
which treat on French history, with notes. An enlarged 
edition of the latter was published by Fevret de Fon- 
tette, (5 vols., 1768-78.) Died in 1721. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Le Lorrain, Jeh lo’ran’, (Lours Josepu,) a French 
engraver and mediocre painter, born in Paris in 1715; 
died in Saint Petersburg in 1760. 

Lelorrain or Le Lorrain, (RoBER?,) a French sculp- 
tor, born in Paris in 1666, was a pupil of Girardon. He 
was chosen a member of the Royal Academy in 1701. 
His works display good talents, but are censured for 
mannerism. Died in 1743. 

Lélut, lai’, (Louis FRANGo!s,) a French physician, 
born in Haute-Sa6ne in 1804. He wrote able treatises 
on psychology, insanity, etc. 

Le/l¥, (Sir Prrer,) or Van der Faes, van der fas, a 
successful portrait-painter, of Dutch descent, was born 
at Soest, in Westphalia, in 1617. He removed to Lon- 
don in the reign of Charles I. He excelled in the repre- 
sentation of female beauty, and became one of the most 
fashionable artists of that time. After the restoration 
in 1660, he received the title of first painter to Charles 
IL., the beauties of whose court were the subjects of 
his master-pieces. His works are generally censured for 
immodesty. Died in 1680. 

See Bryan, “ Dictionary of Painters ;’? WaLpo.e, ‘‘ Anecdotes 
of Painting.’ 

Lemaire, leh-mar’, (HENRI,) a French novelist, born 
at Nancy in 1756. He wrote, besides other works, “The 
French Gil Blas, or Adventures of Henri Langon,” (3 
vols., 1792.) Died in 1808. 

Lemaire, leh-mar’, (JACQUES,) a Dutch navigator and 
merchant, who was director-general of a company which 
in 1615 sent an expedition to find a new route to the 
Pacific Ocean. He discovered the strait which bears 
his name and separates Staten Land from Terra del 
Fuego, in 1616, doubled Cape Horn for the first time, 
and sailed to the East Indies. He died at sea in 1616, 
C. Schouten was captain of the ship which made this 
voyage. 

See A. G. Cuotin, ‘‘ Notice sur J. Lemaire, Navigateur.”’ 

Lemaire, (JEAN,) a Belgian poet and historian, born 
in Hainault about 1473. He entered the service of 
Margaret of Austria as librarian. His principal work 
is entitled “Illustrations of the Gauls,” (* Illustrations 
des Gaules,” 1512.) Died about 1548. 

Lemaire, (NICOLAS Ero1,) a French classical scholar 
and Latin poet, born at Triancourt (Meuse) in 1767. He 
was chosen professor of Latin poetry in the Faculty of 
Letters, Paris, in 1811. He composed Latin verses with 
remarkable facility. Among his productions is a Latin 
“Ode on the Birth of the King of Rome,” (1812.) He 
acquired reputation among classical literati by the pub- 
lication of all the best Latin authors, in 154 vols. 8vo, 
under the title of “ Bibliotheca Classica Latina.” This 
is said to be the best collection of the classics that exists, 
Died in 1832. 


See ‘‘ Notice sur N. E. Lemaire,’’ Paris, 1842. 
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Lemaire, (PHILIPPE HENRI,) a French sculptor, a| admired works are the church of the Annonciade at 


member of the Institute, was born at Valenciennes in 
1798. He gained the first prize in 1821, and studied in 
Rome. His design for the fronton or pediment of the 
church of Madeleine, Paris, was preferred in 1836. This 
vast composition is called his capital work. 

Lemaire, (PIERRE AUGUSTE,) a French classical 
‘scholar, a nephew of Nicolas Eloi, noticed above, was 
born at Triancourt in 1802, He edited Lucan, Lucre- 
tius, and other classic authors. 

Lemaistre, leh-matr’, (ANTOINE,) a French advocate, 
born in Paris in 1608, was a brother of Lemaistre de Sacy. 
He acquired a great reputation by his eloquence, and 
afterwards retired to the cloister of Port/Royal. He was 
a friend of Pascal, and a nephew of Arnauld d’Andilly. 
Referring to his published forensic speeches, Hallam 
says, “ Lemaistre is fervid and brilliant; he hurries us 
with him. Both Lemaistre and Patru do great honour 
to the French bar.” He was one of the translators of 
the Port-Royal New Testament. Died in 1658. 

See PuitivpeE Simon Dupin, ‘‘ Notice sur A. Lemaistre,”’ 1822; 
Vo.tTairg, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV ;”? FourngL, ‘‘ Histoire des Avo- 
cats ;” *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lemaistre, (JEAN,) a French magistrate, who in 1591 
was nominated first president of the Parliament of Paris 
by the chiefs of the League. Ata critical period in the 
contest between the League and Henry IV. he procured 
a decree of Parliament in favour of the latter, (1593.) 
Died in 1596. 

Lemaistre de Saci or Sacy, leh-matr’ deh si’se’, 
(Isaac Louts,) a French Jansenist theologian, born in 
Paris in 1613, was a nephew of Antoine Arnauld le 
Grand. He was ordained a priest in 1650, and became 
confessor or principal director of the recluses of Port- 
Royal. He was confined in the Bastille two years, (1666— 
68,) during which he made a French translation of the 
Old Testament. He was one of the translators of the 
New Testament of Mons, (1667,) which was often re- 
printed. In consequence of renewed persecution, he left 
Port-Royal in 1679. He published French versions of 
several works, among which were the fourth and sixth 
books of the “A®neid.” Died in 1684. 

See Fontaine, ‘‘Mémoires sur Port-Royal ;’? SAInTE-BEUvE, 
** Port-Royal,’’ tome ii.; Letone, ‘‘ Bibliothéque sacrée;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Lemaitre, leh-matr’,(FREDERIC,) a celebrated French 
actor, born at Havre in 1798, was called “the Talma 
of the Boulevards.” He was successful in tragedy and 
comedy, and excelled in the romantic drama. 

_ Le’man, (Rev. THomAS,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1751; died in 1827. 

Le Marchant, leh m&r’shén’, (JACQUES,) a Flemish 
historian, born at Furnes in 1537, wrote several works 
on the history of Flanders. Died in 1609. 

Lemare, leh-mar’, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a French 
grammarian, born in Franche-Comté in 1766, published 
several successful works on grammar. Died in 1835. 

Lemazurier, leh-m@’zii‘re-a’, (PIERRE DaviD,) a 
French writer, born at Gisors in 1775; died in 1836. 

Lembke, lémp’keh, (JOHANN PHILIPP,) a German 
painter and engraver, born at Nuremberg in 1631, painted 
battles, sieges, and hunting-scenes with success. He 
was invited to the court of Sweden by Charles XI., who 
gave him the title of painter to the king. Died in 1721. 

Lemchen. See Lemnius, (SIMON.) 

GLemene, ]A-ma’na, (FRANCESCO,) CouNT, an Italian 
poet, born at Lodi in 1634. He composed many elegant 
Latin verses, but his principal poems were written in the 
Italian language. He hadarich and poetic imagination, 
and contributed much to reform the poetry of his country. 
Died in 1704. 

See Tommaso Ceva, ‘“‘Memorie di alcune Virtt del Signor 


Conte F. di Lemene,”’ 1706; Trrazoscut, “‘ Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana.”’ 


Lemens, van, vn 1a’/mens, (BALTHASAR,) a Flemish 
painter of history, born at Antwerp in 1637, worked in 
London. Died in 1704. 

Lemercier, leh-mér‘se-a/ , (JACQUES,) a French archi- 
tect, born at Pontoise about 1600. By order of Cardinal 
Richelieu, he built about 1635 the church of the Sor- 
bonne at Paris, and the Chateau Richelieu. He obtained 
the title of chief architect to the king. Among his most 


Tours, and that of Saint-Roch in Paris. Died in 1660. 

See Fonrenay, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
»phie Générale ;’? QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Vies des plus célébres 
Architectes.” 

-Lemercier, (Louis JEAN NEPOMUCENE,) a popular 
French poet and dramatist, born in Paris, April 21, 
1771. He was a republican in the Revolution and 
through all the changes which followed. His tragedy 
of “Agamemnon,” in verse, (1797,) procured for him 
a triumph of which the annals of the theatre offer few 
examples. He afterwards produced “Ophis,” ‘Louis 
XI.,” (1821,) and other successful tragedies. He was 
chosen a member of the French Academy in 1810. He 
wrote a poem entitled ‘The French Ages,” (1803,) and 
many other works. Talleyrand is reported to have said 
that Lemercier conversed better than any other man in 
France. Died in 1840. 

See ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lémery, Jam‘re’, (Louts,) a skilful physician and 
chemist, a son of Nicolas, noticed below, was born in 
Paris in 1677. He was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, for which he wrote many memoirs. For thirty- 
three years he was physician to the Hétel-Dieu, Paris. 
Died in 1743. 

Lémery, (Nicoxas,) M.D., a French chemist, born 
at Rouen in 1645, was educated a Protestant. In 1672 
he settled in Paris, where he lectured on chemistry with 
éclat, and published a “Course of Chemistry,” (‘Cours 
de Chimie,” 1675,) which was very successful. It was 
often reprinted, and was translated into many languages. 
After suffering much persecution for religion, he abjured 
Calvinism in 1686. He was received into the Academy 
of Sciences in 1699. Died in 1715. 

See Pau AnTornE Cap, ‘‘ Eloge de N. Lémery,” 1838; J. Ton- 
NET, ‘‘ Notice sur N. Lémery,” 1844; FoNTENELLE, “‘ Floge de N. 
Lémery,” 1715; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lemierre, leh-me-air’, (ANTOINE MARIN,) a French 

. bf -— . . . 

dramatic poet, was born in Paris in 1723. He produced 
in 1758 ‘“‘Hypermnestre,” a tragedy, which was com- 
pletely successful. His tragedies ‘ William Tell” (1766) 
and “The Widow of Malabar” (1770) were often per- 
formed with applause. He composed a poem on Painting, 
(1769,) which contains several fine passages. He was 
chosen a member of the French Academy in 1781. Died 
in 1793. 

See Perrin, ‘‘ Notice de Lemierre,’’ prefixed to an edition of his 
works, Paris, 3 vols., 1810; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lemire, leh-mér’ or leh-meer’, [ Lat. Mir#’vs, | 
(AUBERT,) a Flemish compiler, born at Brussels in 1573. 
He studied for the clerical profession, and became vicar- 
general at Antwerp in 1624. He published, besides other 
Latin works, “‘Eulogies of Eminent Belgian Authors,” 
(1602,) and “Annals of Belgium,” (“Rerum Belgicarum 
Annales,” 1624.) Died in 1640. 


See Nickéron, “‘ Mémoires ;’? Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 


Lemire, leh-mér’, (NoEL,) a French engraver, born 
at Rouen in 1724, was a pupil of Lebas. He engraved 
landscapes, portraits, etc., and excelled in vignettes, 
“The Partition of Poland” (designed and engraved by 
him) is called his master-piece. Died in 1801. 

Lemmens. See LEMNIUS. 

Lemunius, lém’ne-us, or Lemmens, Jém/méns, (Lik- 
vIN,) a Dutch physician and philosopher, born at Zierikzee 
in 1505. He practised in his native place, and acquired 
a European reputation by his skill. He wrote, in elegant 
Latin, “De occultis Naturz Miraculis,” (‘The Secret 
Wonders of Nature,” 1559,) and other scientific or moral 
works, which were very successful. Died in 1568. 

See Harperwijck, ‘‘ Jets over L. Lemnius,”’ 1843; M. Apam, 
“Vitae Medicorum Germanorum.”’ ‘ 

Lemnius, Jém/ne-us, (SIMON,) a Swiss poet, whose 
proper name was Lemchen, (lém/Ken,) was born in the 
Grisons. He studied at Wittenberg, whence he was 
banished by the influence of Luther or Melanchthon 
about 1538, probably on account of his writings. He 
published Latin epigrams and other verses. Died in 1550. 

Lemoine, leh-mw4n’, (ANTOINE,) a French officer, a 
brother of D’Iberville, was born at Montreal in 1683. He 
became Governor of Cayenne, where he died about 1730. 
(See IBERVILLE, D’.) 
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Lemoine or Lemoyne, leh-mwan’, (CHARLES,) a 
brother of the preceding, was born in 1656, at Montreal, | 
of which he afterwards became governor. Died in 1729. 

Lemoine or Lemoyne, (E11enNr,) a French Prot- 
estant divine and Orientalist, born at Caen in 1624 
wrote “ Varia Sacra.” Died in 1689. : 

Lemoine, (FRANGOIS,) an eminent French historical 
painter, born in Paris in 1688, was a pupil of Galloche. 
He was admitted into the Royal Academy in 1718, in 
consideration of his “ Hercules and Cacus.” He made 
a short visit to Italy in 1723, and at his return was chosen 
professor of painting in the Academy. His master- 
piece is “The Apotheosis of Hercules,” (1736,) an oil- 
painting, which adorns a ceiling in the palace of Ver- 
sailles, and is said to be the largest in Europe, (64 feet 
by 54.) He excelled in composition, and-had probably 
a higher reputation than any French painter of his time ; 
but his design was incorrect. In 1736 he became first 
painter to the king, and in the next year committed 
suicide. 

See Bryan, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Lemoine, (JEAN,) a French cardinal and canonist, 
born at Crécy. He founded in Paris the college which 
bears his name. Died in 1313. 

Lemoine, (JosepPH,) brother of Charles, noticed above, 
was born in Montreal in 1668. In 1719 he took Pen- 
sacola from the Spaniards. Died in France in 1734. 

Lemoine or Lemoyne, (PIERRE,) a French poet 
and Jesuit, born at Chaumont, in Bassigny, in 1602. He 
took part in the dispute between the Jesuits and Jan- 
senists. His principal work is a bombastic epic poem en- 
titled “Saint Louis, or the Holy Crown recovered from 
the Infidels,” (1653,) which obtained little favour with 
the public. His “ Devotion Made Easy” (“La Dévotion 
aisée,” 1652) was criticised by Pascal in the eleventh of 
his “ Provincial Letters.” Died in 1671. 

Lemoine, (SAUVOLLE,) brother of Joseph, noticed 
above, was born in Montreal about 1671. He accom- 
panied his brother D’Iberville on his western expedition, 
and was appointed by Louis XIV. governor of the 
colony of Louisiana in 1699. Died in 1701. 

Lemoine d Iberville. See IBERVILLE, D’. 

Lem/on, (GEORGE WILLIAM,) an English gramma- 
rian, born in 1726. He published an “ Etymological 
English Dictionary.” Died in 1797. 

Lemon, (MArK,) an English dramatist, humorist, 
and editor, born in London in 1809. He produced a 
large number of farces, melo-dramas, etc., among which 
are “The Serious Family” and “The Ladies’ Club.” 
Several of his plays are quite popular. He became 
editor of the London “ Punch” soon after its first pub- 
lication, and literary editor of the “Illustrated London 
News.” Died in May, 1870. 

Lemonnier, leh-mo’ne-4’, (ANICET CHARLES Ga- 
BRIEL,) a French painter, was born at Rouen in 1743. 
Among his works are ‘“Cléombrotus” and the “ Death 
of Antony.” Died in 1824. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lemonnier, (GUILLAUME ANTOINE,) a French abbé 
and Jittérateur, born in 1721, produced French trans- 
lations of Terence and Perseus, and wrote a volume of 
“Fables and Tales.” Died in 1797. 

Lemonnier or Le Monnier, (Louis GuILLAUME,) 
a French physician and botanist, born in 1717, was a 
brother of Pierre Charles, noticed below. He succeeded 
Bernard Jussieu as professor of botany in the Jardin du 
Roi in 1777, and received the title of first physician to 
the king about 1780. He was for some time chief phy- 
sician of the army. He rendered considerable service 
to the science of botany, and wrote several treatises 
which were inserted in the collection of the Academy 
of Sciences. Died in 1799, 

‘ See CHALLan, “ Essai historique sur la Vie de L. G. Lemonnier,” 
1600. 
_ Le Monnier, (PIErRE,) a French astronomer, born 
in Normandy in 1675. He was professor of philosophy 
at the College of Harcourt, and published a work called 
“Course of Philosophy,” (“‘ Cursus Philosophiz,” 6 vols., 
1750.) Died in 1757. 

Lemonnier or Le Monnier, (PIERRE CHar.es,) a 
distinguished French astronomer, born in Paris in 1715, 
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was a son of the preceding. He was chosen a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1736, and assisted Mau- 
pertuis and Clairaut in measuring a degree of the me- 
ridian at Tornea, within the polar circle, in 1736-37. In 
1746 he ascertained the inequalities of Saturn caused by 
the attraction of Jupiter, and in 1748, during an eclipse, 
measured the diameter of the moon on the disc of the 
sun. He was for many years a professor of physics 
in the College of France. He published ‘“ Histoire cé- 
leste,” (1741,) ‘‘Astronomic: Institutes,” (Institutions 
astronomiques,” 1746,) a good elementary work on 
astronomy, “Nautical Astronomy,” (1771,) and other 
treatises on astronomy, navigation, etc. Died in 1799. 

See LaLanpe, “‘ Bibliographie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’” 

Lemontey, leh-mdn’td’, (PIERRE EDOUARD,) an able 
French historical writer and lawyer, born at Lyons in 
1762. He was elected to the Legislative Assembly in 
1791. During the empire he gained the confidence of 
Napoleon, who ordered him to write the “ History of 
France in the Eighteenth Century.” He published in 
1818 an “Essay on the Monarchical System ( Ltadblisse- 
ment) of Louis XIV.,” and was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1819. Died in 1826. In 1832 appeared his 
“History of the Regency and the Minority of Louis 
XV.,” a part of his unfinished “ History of France.” 

See VittEmaAtrN, ‘‘Discours prononcé aux Funérailles de Lemon- 
tey;”’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Passzron, ‘‘ Notice sur 
Lemontey.”’ 

Lemos, 1]a’més, (Tomas,) a Spanish theologian, born 
in Galicia, was professor at Valladolid in 1594 when the 
Thomists and Molinists began a controversy about grace. 
He took a prominent part in favour of the former, and 
wrote many works, one of which was entitled ‘ Panoply 
of Grace,” (“ Panoplia Gratize,” 1676.) Died in 1620. 

Lemos, de, da 1a’mds, (Don PEDRO FERNANDEZ DE 
CASrYRo,) COUN’, a Spanish statesman, born at Madrid 
about 1564. He became president of the Council of the 
Indies in 1603, and Viceroy of Naples about 1610. He 
was a patron of Cervantes. Died in 1634. 

Lemot, leh-mo’, (FRANGOIS FREDERIC,) a French 
sculptor, born at Lyons in 1773. Haying gained the 
grand prize about 1790, he went to Rome with a pension. 
He afterwards worked in Paris, and was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Institute. Among his admired works are 
statues of Henry IV., Lycurgus, Leonidas, Brutus, and 
Cicero. Died in 1827. 

See J. S. Passeron, ‘‘ Notice sur Lemot.” 

Lemoyne. See LEMOINE. 

Lemoyne, Jeh-mwan’, (JEAN BaprisrE,) a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1704; died in 1778. 

Lemoyne, (JEAN Baprisre Moyng,) a French com- 
poser, bornin Périgordin1751. He composed “ Phédre,” 
(1786,) and other successful operas. The poem of 
“ Phédre” was written by Hoffman. Died in 1796. 

L’'Empereur. See EMpPEREuR, L’. 

Lempriere, ]ém’pre-er or lém-preer’, (JOHN,) D.D., 
a teacher and classical scholar, born in the island of 
Jersey about 1760. He published in 1788 an excellent 
classical dictionary, which has enjoyed a wide popularity 
and is still in extensive use. After acting as master of 
the grammar-schoo] at Exeter, he obtained the rectory 
of Meeth, in Devonshire, about 1811. He also pub- 
lished a “ Universal Biography,” (1808.) Died in 1824. 

Lém/u-ré, [Fr. Lémures, la’miir’,] a name applied 
by the ancient Romans to spectres or departed spirits, 
which, as they believed, returned to the world. If benefi- 
cent, they were called Zares; and if malign, Larvae. 
Some authors, however, considered the Lemures and 
Larve as identical. To propitiate them or counteract 
their influence, solemn rites were annually performed. 

Lenzeus, le-nee’us, (POMPEIUS,) a grammarian, born 
at Athens, lived about 50 B.c. He was once a slave of 
Pompey the Great, who liberated him. He defended 
Pompey against the charges of Sallust. 

Lenain. See TILLEMONT. 

Lenau, 1a’/néw, (NIKOLAUS,) an eminent poet, born 
in Hungary, August 15, 1802. His family name in full 
was NIEMBSCH VON STREHLENAU, (neempsh fon stra’- 
leh-néw’.) After he left the University of Vienna he 
studied law, medicine, and natural sciences, and visited 
the United States in 1832. He produced about 1832 a 
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collection of lyric poems in German, which had great 
success. He also wrote several epic poems, among 
which is “The Albigenses,” (‘‘Die Albigenser,” 1841.) 
He is ranked by the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale” 
among the first lyric poets of Germany. Died in 1850. 

See Urro Horn, ‘‘N. Lenau, seine Ansichten und Tendenzen,”’ 
1838; THEopoR Opitz, ‘“ N, Lenau; ausfiihrliche Characteristik 
ce Dichters,” 1850; Tne Frank, ‘Zu Lenau’s Biographie,”’ 
1854. 

Lenclos or L’Enclos, de, deh 16n’klo’, (ANNE; 
commonly called NINON,) a French courtesan, celebrated 
for her wit and beauty, was born in Paris in 1616. She 
was courted by many men of high rank and of eminent 
talents, with whom she formed “azsons. Among her 
female friends were Madame de Maintenon and Madame 
de La Fayette. She was never married. It appears that 
venality was not one of her vices. Her letters are 
marked by an elegant simplicity of style. Moliere is 
said to have had such a high opinion of her literary 
taste that he often consulted her. Died in 1706. 

See Brer, ‘‘ Mémoire sur Ninon de L’Enclos,” 1750; GUYON DE 
SARDIERE, ‘* Vie de Ninon de L’Enclos;’ L. Damours, ‘‘ Lettres 
de Ninon de Lenclos au Marquis de Sévigné, augmentées de sa Vie,”’ 
2 vols., 1752, (translated into English, London, 176r.) 

Lenet, leh-na’, (PIERRE,) a French historian, born at 
Dijon, was devoted to the Prince of Condé during the 
war of the Fronde. He wrote “Memoirs of the Civil 
War which began in 1649,” (2 vols., 1729.) Died in 1671. 

Le Neve, leh-neev’, (JoHN,) an English antiquary, 
born about 1679. He published “ Fasti Ecclesiz Angli- 
canz.”’ Died about 1740. 

Le Neve, (PErER,) an English antiquary, born in 
1662, became Norroy king-at-arms. Died in 1729. 

Lenfant, ]6N’f3N’, (ALEXANDRE CHARLES ANNE,) a 
French Jesuit, eminent as a preacher, was born at Lyons 
in 1726. He preached in Paris and other cities, and 
was reputed one of the most eloquent pulpit orators of 
his time. He was one of the victims of the massacre 
in Paris in September, 1792. 

Lenfant, (JACQUES,) a French Protestant divine of 
great merit, born at Bazoche in 1661. He was educated 
at Saumur and Geneva, and in 1689 removed to Berlin, 
where he preached forty years. About 1705 he became 
chaplain to Frederick William of Prussia, and in 1724 
was chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
was the author of many valuable works, among which 
are a ‘“‘ History of the Council of Constance,” (2 vols., 
1714,) a “ Preventive against Reunion with the See of 
Rome,” (1723,) and a “History of the Wars of the 
Hussites and of the Council of Basle,” (2 vols., 1731.) 
In partnership with Beausobre, he produced a French 
translation of the New Testament, with notes and a 
learned introduction by Lenfant, (1718.) Died in 1728. 
His histories are admitted to be impartial and moderate. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? Haaa, ‘‘ La France protestante.” 


Léng, (JoHN,) an English scholar, born at Norwich 
in 1665. He became chaplain to George I., who ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Norwich in 1723. He pub- 
lished “The Clouds” of Aristophanes, (1695,) and a 
good edition of Terence, (1701.) Died in 1727. 

Lengard. See LENNARD. 

Lengerke, von, fon léng’er-keh, (ALEXANDER,) a 
celebrated agricultural writer, born at Hamburg in 1802. 
Among his principal works is the ‘Agricultural Con- 
versations-Lexicon,” (4 vols., 1835-38.) Died in 1853. 

Lengerke, von, (CASAR,) a learned theologian, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Hamburg in 1803. 
His principal works are “Commentaries on the Prophet 
Daniel and the Psalms.” 

Lenglet-Dufresnoy, lan’g]a/ dii’fra’nwa’, (NICOLAS,) 
a French abbé, noted asa voluminous and sarcastic writer, 
was born at Beauvais (Oise) in 1674. He was several 
times confined in the Bastille for his freedom or impru- 
dence as a writer. He displayed great erudition in his 
numerous works, which are chiefly historical. Among 
his most important works are ‘ Method for the Study 
of History” (2 vols., 1713) and “ Method for the Study 
of Geography,” (4 vols., 1716.) He also wrote a “ Flis- 
tory of the Hermetic Philosophy,” (3 vols., 1742,) and 
edited the works of various authors. Died in 1755.’ 


See Micuautt, “‘ Mémoire de Lenglet-Dufresnoy,”’ 1761; Qu#- 
RARD, “La France Littéraire ;” “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 
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Lengnich, Jéng’nik, (GorrrriEp,) a Prussian his- 
torian and publicist, born at Dantzic about 1690. He 
published a “ History of Polish Prussia from 1526 to 
1748,” (9 vols., 1723-48,) ‘The Public Law of Poland,” 
(1742,) and other works. Died in 1774. 

Lengnich, (KARL BENJAMIN,) a German numismatist 
and antiquary, born at Dantzic in 1742; died in 1795. 

Lenhossek, de, deh lén-hosh’ék, ? (MicHanxL,) a 
Hungarian physician, born at Pr esburg IM) 17:73 ce He 
obtained the title of first physician of Hungary, and 
published many able professional works. Died in 1840. 

Len’/nard or Lengard, léng’gard, (Sampson,) an 
English antiquary, who fought under Sir Philip Sidney 
at Zutphen.. He translated from the French Charron’s 
“La Sagesse,” and other works. Died in 1633. 

Lenne, 14’na‘, (PrerER JOSEPH,) born at Bonn in 1789, 
acquired a high reputation throughout Germany for his 
skill and taste in landscape-gardening. 

Lennep, van, van len’nep, (DAviID JAcok,) a Dutch 
poet and philologist, born at Amsterdam in 1774. He 
became professor of eloquence at Leyden, and was 
eminent as a classical scholar. He wrote philological 
essays and elegant verses, and published editions of 
Hesiod and of Ovid. Died in 1853. 

See Kornen, ‘‘ Lijkrede op D. J. van Lennep,’’ 1853. 

Lennep, van, (JAcon,) a celebrated novelist, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Amsterdam in 1802. He 
chose the profession of the law, in which he attained 
eminence. Among his early productions are poems 
entitled ‘‘ National Legends,” (‘* Vaderlandsche Legen- 
den.”) In 1830 he produced “The Village on the 
Frontier,” a political farce, which had immense success. 
He published many popular novels, among which are 
“Our Forefathers,” (‘Onze Voorouders,”) and “The 
Rose of Dekama.” He translated into Dutch some plays 
of Shakspeare, and poems of Byron and Tennyson. He 
is often called ‘‘ the Walter Scott of Holland.” 

Lennep, van, (JAN DaANizL,) a Dutch linguist and 
critic, born at Leeuwarden in 1724. He was professor of 
Latin and Greek at Groningen from 1752 to 1768. He 
gained a high reputation by a work “On the Analogy 
of the Greek Language,” and by his ‘Etymology of the 
Greek Language,” (‘‘Etymologicum Linguze Grece,”) 
(published by Scheide, 2 vols., 1790.) Died in 1771. 

See Sax, ‘‘ Onomasticon.”’ 

Lenngren, lén/grén,(ANNA MartiA,) a Swedish writer, 
originally named Malmstedt, (malm/stét,) born at Upsal 
in 1754, was the author of poems of a humorous character. 
Died in 1817. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 

Len/nox, (CHARLOTTE,) an ingenious authoress, born 
at New York in 1720, was the daughter of Colonel Ram- 
She went to Eng- 
land in her youth, and appears to have been dependent 
on her literary talents for support before and after her 
marriage with Mr. Lennox. She wrote “The Female 
Quixote,” (1752,) “‘ Henrietta,” a successful novel, (1758,) 
and other works of fiction. In 1753 she published 
“Shakspeare Illustrated,” a collection of tales on which 
the plays of that dramatist are founded, translated from 
various languages. She enjoyed the friendship of Dr. 
Johnson, who expressed a high opinion of her works. 
Died in 1804. 

Lenoble, leh-nobl’, (EUSTACHE,) a French /7téérateur, 
born at Troyes in 1643. He wrote many works in prison, 
where he was confined for forgery, and acquired some 
popularity as a gay, sprightly writer. Among his works 
are ‘‘ Political Dialogues,” (1690,) and “ The School of the 
World.” Died in 1711. 

Lenoir, leh-nw4r’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French antiquary 
and artist, born in Paris in 1761. In the Revolution he © 
saved from destruction many monuments and works of 
art found in convents and churches. He was chosen 
keeper (admznistrateur ) of the Museum of French Monu- 
ments in 1801. He published, besides other works, 2 
‘History of Painting on Glass,” (1804,) and a ‘“‘ History 
of the Arts in France proved by Monuments,” (1810,) 
Died in 1839. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lenoir, (ALEXANDRE ALBERT,) an architect, a som 
of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1801. He was 
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architect of the museum formed by the union of the 
Palais des Thermes with the Hétel de Cluny. 

Lenoir, (ETIENNE,) a Frenchman distinguished for 
his skill in the fabrication of astronomical and mathe- 
matical instruments, was born at Mer in 1744. He fur- 
nished the instruments for the expeditions of La Pérouse 
and Baudin, and those used by the savants whom Bona- 
parte took to Egypt in 1798. Died in 1832. 

Lenoir, (NICOLAS,) called Le Romain, a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1726. He was employed as an 
architect by Voltaire at Ferney. Died in 1810. 

Lenormand, leh-nor’mén’, (Marie ANNE ADE- 
LAIDE,) a French fortune-teller, born at Alengon in 1772. 
She wrote, besides other works, “‘ Memoirs of the Em- 
press Josephine,” (1829,) which has been translated into 
English. Died in 1843. 

See F. Grrautt, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Le Normand, sa Biographie, ses 
Prédictions,”’ etc., 1843. 

Lenormant, leh-nor’m6n’, (CHARLES,) a French 
antiquary, born in Paris in 1802. He accompanied 
Champollion to Egypt in 1828, and was chosen a substi- 
tute of Guizot as professor of history in Paris in 1835. 
He wrote an “Introduction to Oriental History,” (1838,) 
and other works. 

Lenétre, leh-ndtr’, (ANDR#,) a French architect and 
designer of the royal gardens, was born in Paris in 1613. 
He displayed his inventive genius in adorning the park 
and garden of Versailles for Louis XIV., and designed 
or embellished other royal gardens at Chantilly, Saint- 
Cloud, and the Tuileries. In 1675 the king granted 
him letters of nobility. Died in 1700, “The gardens 
of the Tuileries and of Versailles,” says the “‘ Biographie 
Universelle,” “will always be the master-pieces of the 
style invented by Lenétre.” 

See, also, Mor#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Lenourry, Jeh-noo’re’, (DENIS NICOLAS,) a learned 
French monk, born at Dieppe in 1647. He devoted 
many years to a work entitled ‘“‘ Apparatus ad Bibliothe- 
cam maximam Patrum Veterum,” etc., (2 vols., 1694-97,) 
which contains critical dissertations on the works of the 
Fathers. Died in 1724. 

Lén’ox, (MATTHEW STUART,) EARL OF, a Scottish 
nobleman, was the father of Lord Darnley. In 1544 he 
was driven out of Scotland by the hostility of the regent 
Arran, and went to the court of Henry VIII., who gave 
him his niece Margaret Douglas in marriage. He was 
invited to return to Scotland with his son in 1564. In 
1570 he was chosen Regent of Scotland by the party 
which was hostile to Queen Mary. Her partisans sur- 
prised him at Stirling in 1572, and, perceiving that his 
friends were likely to rescue him, instantly put him to 
death, 

See Rosertson, ‘‘ History of Scotland.” 


Lens, léns or 16N, (ANDREAS CORNELIS,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1739. He worked in Brus- 
sels, and painted history and portraits. He excelled in 
design, colouring, and chiaroscuro. Died in 1822. 

See De Srassart, ‘A. C. Lens,” 1846. 


Lens, (BERNARD,) a Belgian painter and engraver, 
excelled in miniature. He became court painter to 
George II. of England. Died in 1741. 

Lenstré6m or Lenstroem, lén/strém, (KARL JULIUS,) 
a Swedish writer, born at Gefle in 1811. He became 
professor of philosophy at his native place, and pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “ History of the Theories 
of Art,” (2 vols., 1839,) and a “History of Swedish 
Poetry,” (1840.) 

Lenthal or Lenthall, lént’al, ? (Wr1tt1aM,) an English 
statesman and lawyer, born in Oxfordshire in 1591. He 
was returned to Parliament in 1639, and in 1640 was 
chosen Speaker of the Commons by the popular or re- 
publican party. When the king attempted to arrest 
Hampden, and four other members, in the House, and 
asked Lenthal if they were present, he prudently re- 
plied, “I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak 
in this place, but as the House, whose servant I am, is 
pleased to direct me.” In 1653 he ceased to be Speaker 
the Parliament having been violently dissolved by Crom- 
well, but was elected by the new House to the same 
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office in 1654. He also acted as Speaker for a short 
time in 1660, before Charles II. was restored. Died in 
1682, or, according to some authorities, in 1662. 

See Hume, “ History of England;’”? CLarEnpon, ‘History of 
the Rebellion.” i 

Len’tu-lus, the name of a noble Roman family, a 
branch of the gens Cornelia, which produced several 
distinguished men. Pusiius CorNneLtus LenruLus 
SuRA, a man of corrupt character but popular manners, 
was chosen consul in 73 B.c., and was afterwards ex- 
pelled from the senate for some misconduct. He was 
an accomplice in Catiline’s conspiracy, and was per- 
suaded by the soothsayers that he was the third member 
of the Cornelia gens destined by the fates to have the 
chief power in Rome. By the orders of Cicero and the 
senate, he was put to death in 62 B.c. 

P. CoRNELIUS LENTULUS SPINTHER was consul in 
57 8.C., when he promoted the recall of Cicero. In the 
civil war he took arms for Pompey, was made prisoner 
and liberated by Czesar, but fought for Pompey at Phar- 
salia, and fled to Rhodes. Nothing further is known 
respecting him. 

Lentulus, 1én’too-lus, (CyRIACuS,) a German publi- 
cist, born at Elbingen about 1620. He published, in Latin, 
“ Arcana of Kingdomsand Republics,” (1653,) and “ The 
Absolute Prince,” (1663,) which, with his other works, 
form an ample commentary on Tacitus. Died in 1678. 

Lenz, lénts, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH EMIL,) a German 
physician, born at Dorpat in 1804. He was chosen a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Saint Peters- 
burg in 1834, and was afterwards professor of medicine 
at the university in that city, and numbered among his 
pupils the imperial princes. 

Lenz, (JAKOB MICHAEL REINHOLD,) a German poet 
and intimate friend of Goethe, born in Livonia in 1750. 
He became insane in consequence of an unrequited 
passion for Frederica Brion, who has been celebrated 
by Goethe. He wrote several comedies. Died in 1792. 

See A. Sr6BeErR, ‘‘Der Dichter Lenz und Friederike von Sesen- 
heim,” 1842, 

Lenz, (KARL GOTTHOLD,) a German philologist and 
writer, born at Gera in 1763; died at Gotha in 1809. 

Lenz, (SAMUEL,) a German historian, born at Stendal 
in 1686; died about 1760. 

See Hucn, ‘‘S. Lenz’s Leben,” 1758. 

Le’o [Fr. Lton, 14’6n’] L, Fla’vi-us, Emperor of 
Constantinople, was a native of Thrace. Atthe death of 
Marcianus, in 457 A.D., he held a high rank in the army, 
by which he was proclaimed emperor through the influ- 
ence of Aspar, who designed to make him only a nominal 
monarch. Having gained a victory over the Huns, he 
sent an expedition against Genseric in Africa, which was 
unsuccessful. He is represented as an able ruler. He 
died in 474 A.D., having named as his successor his 
grandson, Leo, an infant, who died after a nominal reign 
of a few months. Zeno, the father of Leo IL., then began 
to reign. 

See Gippon, ** Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire ;” Lz Beau, 
‘Histoire du Bas-Empire,”’ edited by SArnt-MartTIN. 

Leo ILI, born about 470 A.p., succeeded Leo I. in 474, 
and died the same -year. 

Leo III, called Isau’ricus, one of the most able 
emperors of the East, was born in Isauria, of obscure 
parentage. Inthe army of Justinian II. he rose to the 
highest rank. When Anastasius II. was dethroned, in 
716 A.D., Leo and Theodosius aspired to succeed ; and 
the former prevailed in 717. The first important event 
of his reign was his great victory over the Saracens, who 
had besieged Constantinople for two years, (718-19.) 
The prosperity of his reign was soon blasted by a dis- 
pute about the use of images, which Leo prohibited 
in 727, and which the Greek patriarch and the pope 
defended. Thus began the schism of the Iconoclasts, 
which convulsed the empire with persecutions, revolts, 
and great calamities to the end of his reign, and caused 
the final separation of the Latin from the Greek Church. 
He died in 741 A.D., and was succeeded by his son, 
Constantine Copronymus, 


See Grpzon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”’ LE Brau, 
‘Histoire du Bas-Empire ;’? THEopHANES, *‘ History ;’’ “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 
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Leo IV., Emperor of Constantinople,.born in 751 
A.D., was the son of Constantine Copronymus, whom he 
succeeded in 775. His wife was the ambitious Irene. 
He was a zealous Iconoclast, and is charged with perse- 
cuting the orthodox or image-worshippers. He died in 
780, leaving the throne to his minor son, Constantine VI. 

See Ceprenus, “‘ History.” 


Leo V., Emperor of the East, is called rHE ARMENIAN, 
because his father was a native of Armenia. Supported 
by the army, which he had corrupted, he rebelled against 
Michael Rangabé, and usurped the throne, in 813 A.D. 
He defeated the Bulgarians, who invaded his dominions, 
in 814. He was a zealous Iconoclast, and violently per- 
secuted the image-worshippers, who appear to have been 
the majority. He was assassinated in 820 A.D., and 
Michael the Stammerer became emperor. 

See Grspon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Leo VI, surnamed THE PHILOSOPHER, Emperor of 
the East, born in 865 A.D., was the son of Basilius the 
Macedonian, whom he succeeded in 886. He exiled the 
patriarch Photius, His empire was invaded by the Sara- 
cens, who gained several victories. After a weak and 
inglorious reign, he died in 911, and was succeeded by 
his son, Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Leo was more 
successful as an author than as aruler. He wrote an 
esteemed treatise on Tactics, a poem on the desolation 
of Greece, moral discourses, and other works. 

See Grspon, ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Lr 
Beau, “‘ Histoire du Bas- Empire ;’”’ Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Grzca.”’ 

Le’o[Fr. Léon, 14’6n’; It. LEONE, 14-0’na; Sp. LEon, 
]a-6n’; Port. LrEAo, 14-dwn’] I, Pops, called THE 
GREAT, an ambitious and able pontiff, was a native of 
Rome, and was chosen bishop of that see in 440 A.D., as 
successor to Sixtus III. His talents and learning had 
been approved in several important missions. In 445 
he reversed the decision of Hilaire, (Hilarius,) a French 
bishop, on a question of discipline. It was the con- 
stant aim of his policy to promote the supremacy of the 
Bishops of Rome. He pronounced against the heresy 
of Eutyches, which was condemned in the cecumenic 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. Tradition informs us that 
Attila, marching against Rome in 452, was persuaded 
by the prayers of Leo to spare that city. He failed 
to prevent the pillage of Rome by the Vandal king 
Genseric in 455. He died in 461 A.D., leaving many 
sermons and epistles, which are valuable for the light 
they throw on the history of the age. MHilarius I. was 
his successor. 

See P. pE Mornay, ‘‘ Histoire pontificale,’’ 1612 ; P. Dumoutin, 
“Vie et Religion de deux bons Papes, Léon I et Grégoire I,”’ 1650; 
FE. Pertuet, ‘*Papst Leo’s I. Leben und Lehren,”’ 1843: W. A. 
Arenpt, ‘‘Leo der Grosse und seine Zeit,’’ 1835; Saint-CHERON, 
“ Histoire du Pontificat de S. Léon le Grand,”’ 2 vols., 1845. 

Leo IL, Pops, a native of Sicily, succeeded Agathon 
in 682 A.D. He is praised for virtues and learning by 
Catholic writers. He died in May, 684, and was suc- 
ceeded by Benedict II. 

Leo III, a Roman by birth, was chosen pope in 795 
A.D., in place of Adrian I. His first act was the recog- 
nition of his subjection or allegiance to Charlemagne, to 
whom he sent the keys of Saint Peter’s. In 799 he was 
attacked by a band of conspirators, and escaped with 
several wounds. Charlemagne visited Rome in 800, and 
was crowned by the pope as Emperor of the Romans, 
with the title of Augustus. Thus the Western Empire 
was restored, after it had been subverted three hundred 
and twenty-five years. Leo died in 816 A.D., and was 
succeeded by Stephen IV. 

See J. G. Faner, ‘“‘Dissertatio de Leone III. Papa Romano,” 
1748. 

Leo IV., a native of Rome, was chosen pope in 847 
A.D., in place of Sergius ITI. He bravely defended Rome 
against the Saracens, who, however, pillaged the basilica 
of Saint Peter. He built a suburb of his capital, which 
was named Leonina. His character is said to have been 
good. He died in 855, and was succeeded by Benedict 
III. The fabulous female pope Joan was supposed by 
some writers to have been the successor of Leo IV. 

See Barontus, ‘‘Annales.” 

Leo V.,a native of Ardea, was elected pope in 903 
A.D., after the death of Benedict IV. About two months 


after his election he was deposed by his rival Christopher, 
and died in prison, according to one account, in 903. 

Leo VI. succeeded John X. in 928 a.p., when the 
Church was in a deplorable state and Italy was filled 
with disorder. After a reign of seven months, he died, 
in 929, and was succeeded by Stephen VII. 

Leo VII. was chosen pope after the death of John 
XL, in 937 A.D. “He has the reputation of a wise and 
pious pontiff. His reign was not marked by important 
events. He died in 939, and Stephen VIII. then became 
pope. 

Leo VIII. was elected pope in 963 A.D., in place of 
John XII., who had been deposed by a council. John 
returned, expelled Leo from Rome, and held the place 
until his death, in 964. The Romans then elected Bene- 
dict V. ; but Leo was restored by the emperor Otho, He 
died in 965, and was succeded by John XIII. 

See Piatina, “ Vite Pontificum Romanorum.” 

Leo IX, originally Bruno, broo’no, was born in 
Alsace in 1002, and was a cousin-german of the emperor 
Conrad the Salic. He was noted for learning, and be- 
came Bishop of Toul. In 1049 he succeeded Damasus 
If. He held frequent councils, and laboured zealously 
to reform the morals of the clergy Having raised an 
army to oppose the Normans, he was defeated by them 
and made prisoner, but was at last released. He died in 
1054, and was succeeded by Victor II. 

See F. X. Hunker, ‘“‘ Leo IX. und seine Zeit,” 1851; Mura- 
Tort, ‘‘ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,”’ vol. iii., 1733. 

Leo X.,, (Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici—da méd’- 
ee-chee,) celebrated as a munificent patron of literature 
and the arts, the second son of Lorenzo de’ Medici, (the 
Magnificent,) was born at Florence in 1475. He was 
created a cardinal at the age of thirteen. In 1512 he 
was made prisoner by the French at Ravenna, but soon 
regained his liberty. Julius II. having died, Cardinal de’ 
Medici was elected pope, March 11, 1513, and assumed 
the name of Leo X. He announced his patronage of 
literature by choosing two eminent authors, Bembo and 
Sadolet, as his apostolical secretaries. The pontificate of 
Leois amemorable epoch in religion, politics, and the fine 
arts. In 1515 he negotiated and signed, with Francis I. of 
France, an important concordat, which remained in force 
nearly three centuries and gave to the king the right of 
nominating bishops in his own dominions. One of the 
most momentous acts of his administration was the im- 
mense issue and sale of indulgences, which were authorized 
in 1517, (ostensibly for the completion of the cathedral 
of Saint Peter’s,) and which impelled Luther to denounce 
the corruptions and defy the power of the Church of 
Rome, (See LUTHER.) He is censured by many Catho- 
lics for his lenity towards Luther. By violence and craft 
he annexed Urbino and Perugia to the Papal State. In 
1521 he made a treaty with Charles V., and became the 
ally of that prince in a war against Francis I. The 
capture of Milan had just been achieved by the allies, 
when Leo died in December, 1521, not without suspicion 
of poison. He was succeeded by Adrian VI. It is 
generally admitted that Leo was rather worldly and 
luxurious as the head of the Church. His fondness for 
buffoonery gave much offence to the stricter Catholics. 
As a temporal ruler he is considered more meritorious. 
Under his auspices Michael Angelo obtained celebrity 
at Florence and the splendid works of Raphael were 
completed in the Vatican. He restored its alienated 
revenues to the Roman University, in which one hundred 
professors received salaries, founded a Greek college at 
Rome, and liberally patronized poets, scholars, and 
artists. The part of the sixteenth century in which learn- 
ing and art flourished most remarkably is generally - 
designated as the “age of Leo the Tenth.” 


See W. Roscog, “‘ Life of Leo X.,’’ 3d edition, 1840; A. FABRONT, 
“*Vita Leonis X.,” 1797; Aubin, *‘ Histoire de Léon X,”’ 1844; Pauto 
Grovio, ‘‘ Vita Leonis X.,”’ 1651; ArTaup pe MonTor, “ Histoire 
des souverains Pontifes,’’ vol. iv.; Bayer, ‘‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;”” Gurcciarpint, ‘‘Istoria d’Italia;’? RANKE, ‘‘ History 
of the Popes;” “ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1806; ‘‘ Monthly 
Reyiew’’ for October and November, 1806. 


Leo XI, (Cardinal ALrssanpro de’ Medici—d4 
méd’e-chee,) was advanced in years when he succeeded 
Clement VIII. on the 1st of April, 1605. He died on 


the 27th of the same month, probably from the fatigue 
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of the coronation. He had been legate to France under 
Clement VIII., and had the reputation of a virtuous and 
moderate prelate. Paul V. was his successor. 

Leo XII, (Cardinal ANNIBALE della Genga—del’l4 
jén’g4,) was bornin the district of Spoleto in 1760. Having 
acted for some years as nuncio in Germany and France, 
he became a cardinal in 1816. In September, 1823, he 
succeeded Pope Pius VII. He proclaimed a jubilee in 
1825, and made reforms in the civil administration. His 
biographers give him credit for political prudence. In 
a circular letter of 1825 he denounced the Bible Socie- 
ties. He died in February, 1829, and was succeeded by 
Pius VIII. 

See P. Rupont, ‘‘ Leone XII. e Pio VIITI.,” 1829; C. Scumin, 
“ Trauerrede auf Leo XII,” 1829; ARTAUD DE Monror, “‘ Histoire 
du Pape Léon XIL.,” 2 vols., 1843; CARDINAL Wiseman, “‘ Recol- 
lections of the Last Four Popes.”’ 

Leo, an astronomer, who lived at Constantinople. 
He was invited to Bagdad by the caliph Al-Mamoon, 
but the emperor refused to part with him. He was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Thessalonica, but was deprived 
of that office, for his opposition to image-worship, in 
849 A.D. 

Leo [Gr. Aéwv] or Byzantium, [Fr. LEON DE By- 
ZANCE, J4/6N’ deh be’z6nss’,] a philosopher, who lived 
about 350 B.c., was a disciple of Plato. He was sent as 
ambassador to Philip of Macedon. His writings have 
not come down to us. 

Leo or M6DENA, a celebrated Jewish rabbi, whose 
proper name was Juda Arié or Arje, (ar’y4,) was born 
at Venice about 1572, and lived mostly in that city. He 
wrote verses in Hebrew and Italian, and published, be- 
sides other works, a Hebrew dictionary, and an “ Ac- 
count of the Rites and Customs of the Jews,” (1637.) 
Died about 1650. 

See Wo tr, “‘ Bibliotheca Hebraica.’’ 

Leo oF Orvigro, [Lat. LEo URBEVETA/NUS,] an 
Italian chronicler, who flourished ahout 1320. He wrote, 
in barbarous Latin, a chronicle of the emperors, ending 
in 1308, and a chronicle of the popes, ending in 1314. 

Leo, 14’0, (HEINRICH,) an eminent German historian, 
born at Rudolstadt in 1799. He obtained about 1828 
the chair of history at Halle, which he filled for twenty- 
five years or more. In 1830 he published a “ Manual of 
Medizval History” and a ‘History of the Italian States,” 
(5 vols.,) which were received with favour. He is an 
adversary of the Liberal or radical party in politics. 
Among his other works is a “Guide to Universal His- 


tory,” (‘‘ Leitfaden der Universal-Geschichte,” 1838-40.) 
See Epuarp MeEven, ‘‘H. Leo der verhallerte Pietist,’’ etc., 1839. 
Leo, 14’0, (JUAN,) surnamed AFRICA/NUS, a Moorish 

geographer, born at Granada, was a child when his pa- 

rents, flying from the victorious Spaniards, took him to 

Africa in 1491. He travelled extensively in Africa and 

Asia, was taken captive by Christian corsairs, and pre- 

sented to Pope Leo X. about 1517. He abjured Islam- 

ism, and wrote, in Arabic, a “ Description of Africa,” 

{$526,) which was published by Ramusio in 1550 and 

was for a long time the best work on that subject. 

See Casirt, “ Bibliotheca Arabico- Hispana.” 

Leo, 1a’0, (LEONARDO,) an eminent Italian composer, 
born in Naples in 1694, was a pupil of Scarlatti. He 
composed admired Italian operas, but acquired a more 
durable reputation by his “ Miserere,” “ Dixit Dominus,” 
and other pieces of sacred music, in which a grand effect 
is produced by means comparatively simple. He was 


the master of Piccini and of other excellent composers. 
His death is variously dated 1742, 1745, or 1755: 

See Fitris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Leo Allatius. See ALLarius. 

Le’o Di-ac’o-nus, a Byzantine historian, was born at 
Caloé, in Ionia, about 950 A.D., and became a resident 
of Constantinople. He wrote a narrative of events from 
959 to 975, which is called a valuable supplement to the 
Byzantine history. 

Leo the Grammarian, one of the Byzantine his- 
torians. He wrote about 1013 (as a continuation. of 
Theophanes) a history of Leo V. and seven succeeding 
emperors, entitled “Chronographia Res a recentioribus 
Imperatoribus gestas complectens,” from 813 to 920. 


Leo the Great. See Leo I., Popr. 

Leo Juda. See Juba, (LEo.) 

Leo Pi-la’tus or Leon’tius (le-on’she-us) Pila’tus 
[Fr. LEoncE PILATE, 14’ONss/ pe’lat’,] a Greek scholar, 
who taught Greek at Florence, and is said to have been 
the first who translated Homer into Italian or Latin. He 
was killed by lightning at sea about 1364. 

See Hopius, ‘De Grecis illustribus ;’? Perrarcn, ‘‘ Epistole,” 
v. and yi. 

Leo Urbevetanus. See Lro or ORVIErO. 

Le-o¢h’a-ré8, | Aewyapyc,| an excellent Greek sculp- 
tor, flourished at Athens in the fourth century before 
Christ. His master-pieces were the “ Rape of Gany- 
mede,” a statue of Apollo wearing a diadem, and one 
of Jupiter Tonans, which was placed in the Capitol of 
Rome. He executed, in gold and ivory, portrait-statues 
of King Philip and Alexander the Great. Died after 
238, B.C. 

Le-od’a-mas, [ Acwoduac,] an Athenian orator of high 
reputation, was a disciple of Isocrates, and flourished 
about 400-350 B.C. 

Léon, the French for LEo, which see. 

Leon, 14-dn’, (DieGo,) a Spanish general, born in 
1804. In the civil war which began in 1833 he fought 
for the queen against Don Carlos, He was reputed the 
best general of cavalry in Spain. In 1840 he became a 
partisan of Christina in her contest with Espartero, and 
was appointed by her captain-general of Madrid. He 
conspired against Espartero, was made prisoner, and 
executed in 1841. 

Leon, (PONCE DE.) See PONCE DE LEON. 

Léon de Saint-Jean, 14’6n’ deh sAn zhén, or Leo 
of Saint John, a French theologian, born at Rennes 
in 1600. He wrote “Studium Sapientiz universalis.” 
Died in 1671. 

Léonard, Ja’o’nar’, (NICOLAS GERMAIN,) a French 
poet, born at Guadeloupe in 1744, came to France in 
early youth. He wrote a poem on the seasons, and 
several idyls, (1766.) Died at Nantes in 1793. 

Léonard de Limousin, 14’o0’nar’ deh le’moo’zan’, 
or Limosin, le’mo’zan’, a French painter and enamel- 
ler, born at Limoges about 1500. He was director of a 
manufactory of enamels which Francis I. founded at 
Limoges. His works are admirable in design and colour. 
He copied the master-pieces of Raphael, Giulio Romano, 
and other Italian painters. Died about 1580. 

Leonardi, ]4-o-nar’dee, or Leonardoni, 14-o0-nar- 
do’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at Venice 
in 1654, excelled in portraits. Died at Madrid in 1711. 

Leonardo, Ja-o-nar’do, (AUGUSTIN,) a Spanish 
painter and friar, born at Valencia about 1580. He 
painted history and portraits with success in Seville and 
Madrid. Died about 1640. 

Leonardo (or Lionardo, le-o-nar’do) da Pisa, 1a- 
o-nak’/do da pee’s4, called also Lionardo Pisano 
(pe-84/no) and Leonardo Bonacci (bo-nat’chee) or 
Fibonacci, (fe-bo-nat’chee,) an Italian mathematician, 
who flourished about 1200... He was probably the first 
who introduced into Europe the Arabic numeration and 
the knowledge of algebra,-which he derived from the 
Saracens. He wrote a work which remained in manu- 
script and is described in Cossali’s “ History of Algebra.” 

See GuGiietmint, ‘‘ Elogio di Lionardo Pisano,” 1813. 


Leonardo da Vinci. See VINCI. 

Leonarducci, ]A-o-nar-doot’chee, (GASPARE,) an Ital- 
jan poet, born at Venice in 1685. His principal poem is 
“ Providence,” (“La Providenza,” 1739.) Died in 1752. 

Leonatus. See LEONNATUS. 

Leonbruno, 14-on-broo/no, (LORENZO,) a painter of 
the Mantuan school, born in 1489; died about 1537. 

See Pranpi, “‘ Notizie spettanti la Vita di L. Leonbruno,”’ 1825. 

Léonce. See LEonvrius. 

Léonce Pilate. See Leo PILatus. 

Leone. See LEo. 

Leonelli, 14-o-nel/lee, (ZECCHINI,) an Italian mathe- 
matician and architect, born at Cremona in 1776; died 
in 1847. 

Leonhard, von, fon 1a’on-hart’, (KARL CArSAR,) an 
eminent German geologist, born near Hanau in 1779. 
He studied at Gottingen, and in 1818 was appointed 
professor of geology at Heidelberg. Among his numerous 
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works we may name his “Topographical -Mineralogy,” 
(3 vols., r805-09,) and “Geology, or Natural History of 
the Earth,” (8 vols., 1836-45,) which have been trans- 
lated into English, French, and Dutch. 

Leonhardi, 14-on-har’dee, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a 
German physician, born at Leipsic in 1746. He became 
physician to the Elector of Saxony. Died in 1823. 

Leoni, 14-o0’nee, (GIACOMO,) a Venetian architect, who 
removed to England. Died about 1746. 

Leoni, (LEonr,) a skilful sculptor and engraver of 
medals, born at Arezzo, in Tuscany. He was patronized 
by Charles V., for whom he worked at Brussels and 
Madrid. He made marble statues of Charles and his 
empress, and a colossal bronze statue of the former at 
Madrid. Died about 1592. His son POMPEIO was also 
skilful in the same arts, and was enriched by the favours 
of Philip II. of Spain. Pompeio died at Milan in 1660. 

See CicoGnara, “Storia della Scultura.”’ 

Leoni, (Luici,) an Italian painter, sculptor, and en- 
graver, surnamed PADOVANO, was born at Padua in 
1531. He practised his three arts at Rome with nearly 
equal success. His paintings are landscapes and his- 
torical pieces. Died in 1606. 

Leoni, (OTTAVIO,) surnamed IL PADOVANO or PADO- 
VANINO, the son and pupil of the preceding, was born in 
Rome about 1576, and became one of the most famous 
portrait-painters of his time. He was chosen principal 
of the Academy of Fine Artsin Rome. Died about 1630. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Leoniceno, ]a-o-ne-cha/no, [ Lat. LEonIcE’/Nus, |(NIc- 
COLO,) an eminent Italian physician, born at Lonigo, in 
the Vicentine, in 1428. He was professor of medicine 
or philosophy at Ferrara, and gained a high reputation 
by his writings. He was the first who translated Galen’s 
work into Latin. Among his works is a treatise ‘On 
Syphilis,” (“De Morbo Gallico,” 1497.) Died in 1524. 

See Paoto Grovio, “‘ Elogia Virorum illustrium ;’? TrRABOSCHI, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Leonicenus. See LEONICENO. 

Le-on-i-ce’/nus Om-ni-bo/nus, [It. OGNIBUONO DI 


LONIGO, on-ye-boo-o/no de Jo-nee’go,| an eminent Ital- } 


ian grammarian, born at Lonigo about 1420. He lived 
in Venice, where it is supposed he taught rhetoric. He 
published a Latin ‘‘ Treatise on Grammar,” (1473,) and 
Commentaries on Lucan, Cicero, and other classics. 

See Farricius, *‘ Bibliotheca Latina mediz et infimz Atatis.” 


Leonico, 14-on’e-ko, (Tommaso NiccoLo,) an Italian 
classical scholar, born at Venice in 1456. He translated 
some works of Aristotle and other ancient Greeks. Died 
in 1531. 

Le-on/i-das, [ Aewvidac,] a heroic king of Sparta, 
renowned for his invincible courage, patriotic devotion, 
and noble and tragical end, was the son of Anaxandrides. 
He succeeded his brother, Cleomenes L., in 492 B.c. When 
Xerxes invaded Greece with his countless myriads; in 
480, the Greek Congress resolved to defend the pass of 
Thermopyle, and Leonidas commanded the small band 
to which that task was confided. With about 4000 men, 
he resisted the Persian army for several days, until a 
treacherous Greek guided 10,000 of the enemy through 
a secret path over the mountain. Leonidas, perceiving 
that his position was turned, dismissed all his men ex- 
cept 300 Spartans and about 1000 other Greeks. The 
Spartans maintained their post until they were all slain. 
The Persians are said to have lost there 20,000 men. The 
monument raised on the grave of the Spartans bore this 
inscription : ‘Go, traveller, and tell at Lacedezemon that 
we fell here in obedience to her laws.” He left a son, 
Pleistarchus, who became king. p 

See HEropotus, books v. and vil. ; Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;”’ 
Justin, book ii. ; P. EckeRMAN, “‘ Dissertatio de Virtute Leonide,”’ 
1762. 

Leonidas IT, King of Sparta, the son of Cleonymus, 
ascended the throne in 256 B.c. He factiously opposed 
the reforms of Agis IV., his colleague, who wished to 
restore the regulations of Lycurgus. After having been 
deposed for a short time, he regained his power in 240, 
and procured the death of Agis. In 236 B.c. he died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Cleomenes ITI. 

Leonidas oF TARENTUM, a Greek poet, born at 
Tarentum, flourished about 275 B.c. He wrote about 


one hundred epigrams, which are preserved in the Greek 
Anthology and are much admired. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzca.’’ 

Leonio, 14-0/ne-o, (VINCENZO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Spoleto in 1650. He was one of the founders of the 
Academy of Arcades, and contributed by his precepts 
and example to reform Italian poetry. Died in 1720. 

Léonnat. See LEONNATUS. 

Le-on-na/tus or Le-o-na’tus, [Gr. Aeovvaroc ; Fr. 
Ltonnat, 14/0’n&’,| a Macedonian general of Pella, ac- 
companied Alexander the Great in his invasion of Persia 
in 334 B.c. He was one of the officers employed about 
that king’s person and on occasions requiring entire 
confidence. In the attack on Malli the life of Alexander 
was saved by the personal bravery of Leonnatus and 
Peucestas. At the death of his chief he obtained the 
satrapy of Phrygia Minor, and was soon urged by An- 
tipater to aid him against the revolted Greeks. For 
this purpose he marched with an army into Thessaly, 
where he was killed in battle in 322 B.¢. 

See ArriAn, ‘‘ Anabasis,” books ii., ili., iv., vi., and vii. ; Dro- 
DoRus Sicu.us, “‘ History.” 

Le-on-ti’/a-dés, [Gr. Agovtiadne,| a leader of the oli- 
garchical party which, aided by the Spartan army, ob- 
tained the mastery at Thebes about 382 B.c. He was 
killed in his own house by Pelopidas in 379 B.C. 

Leontief or Leontiew, la-on’te-éf, (ALEXIS LEON- 
TIEVITCH,) a Russian savant, who obtained in 1779 the 
title of aulic councillor, and held other high offices. He 
was deeply versed in the Chinese literature, and trans- 
lated into Russian several Chinese works on history, 
geography, etc. Died in 1786. 

Leontium, le-on’she-um, [Gr. Aedvtvov,] an Athenian 
courtesan, the disciple and mistress of Epicurus., She 
acquired some distinction as a philosopher, and com- 
posed in answer to Theophrastus a work on philosophy, 
the style of which is praised by Cicero as written ‘‘scito 
quidem sermone et Attico.”* Among her various lovers 
was Metrodorus, the disciple and intimate friend of Epi- 
curus. 

Leontius, Je-on’she-us, [Gr. Aedvtioc ; Fr. LEONCE, 
Ja’onss’,] Emperor of the East, was born about 650 A.D. 
He became a general, and gained several victories. In 
695 A.D. he rebelled against Justinian II., and usurped 
the throne. He was deposed by Apsimerus in 698, 
and in 705 A.D. was put to death by Justinian, who had 
recovered his power. 

See Grspon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Leontius oF Byzantium, called SCHOLAS/TICUS, an 
ecclesiastical writer, lived about the end of the sixth 
century. He wrote “De Sectis,” and other works. 

Leontius Pilatus. See Lro PILaTus. 

Leopardi, 14-o-par/dee, (ALESSANDRO,) an excellent 
Italian sculptor and architect, born at Venice. Among 
his works are the mausoleum of Doge Andrea Vendra- 
mini, (Venice,) and the three bronze columns in the 
Piazza di San Marco, on which the standards of the re- 
public were suspended. The elegance and proportions 
of these are equally admirable. Died in 1515. 

See CicoGnarA, “‘ Storia della Scultura ;?? Trcozzz, *‘ Dizionario.”’ 

Leopardi, (GIAcoMo,) CouNT, an eminent Italian 
poet and philologist, born at Recanati, in the Papal 
States, in June, 1798. Between 1818 and 1820 he won a 
place among the first lyric poets of Italy by canzoni “To 
Italy,” and “On the Monument which Florence was 
about to erect to Dante.” In 1822 he removed to 
Rome, where he produced an excellent criticism on the 
publication of the “Chronicon” of Eusebius by Mai 
and Zohrab, (1823.) His poems, published collectively. 
under the title of ‘“Canti,” (1831,) contain passages of 
great eloquence and pathos. His prose essays, “‘ Operette 
morali,” (1827,) are esteemed among the finest models of 
Italian prose which the present century has produced. 
Died in Naples in 1837. “ We believe,” says the “ Quar- 
terly Review” for April, 1850, “it may be said without 
exaggeration that he was one of the most extraordinary 
men whom this century has produced, both in his powers 
and likewise in his performances, achieved as they were 
under singular disadvantages. For not only did he die 


* Ze. “Ina skilful and elegant style.” 
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at thirty-eight, almost el mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita, but likewise ‘Heaven’s unimpeached decrees,’ in 
his case, nearly 
‘Made that shortened span one long disease.’ 

With a life thus limited, . . . Count Giacomo Leopardi 
amassed great stores of deep and varied learning, proved 
himself to be possessed of profound literary judgment, 
exquisite taste, and a powerful imagination, and earned 
in his own country the character summed up in the words 
of one of his editors, as sommo filologo, sommo poeta eé 
sommo filosofo.” Leopardi sympathized with the efforts 
to liberate Italy from foreign domination. 

See MonTANnarI, “‘ Biografia de] Conte Leopardi,” 1838 ; SAINTE- 
Bruvg, “ Portraits contemporains,”’ tome iii. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica ;’’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for 
December, 1848. 

Le’o-pdld [It. LEopopo, ]A-o-pol’do] I, often called 
Leopold the Great, [Ger. LEorpoLD DER Grossr, 1a’- 
o-polt dér grés’seh ; Lat. LeopoL/pus Mac/nus,] Em- 
peror of Germany, of the house of Austria, the second son 
of Ferdinand III. and of Maria Anna of Spain, was born 
in June, 1640, He became King of Hungary in 1655, 
and King of Bohemia in 1657. After the death of his 
father, and a competition with Louis XIV. of France, 
Leopold was elected emperor on the 18th of July, 1658. 
The Turks, having invaded Hungary with a large army, 
were defeated at Saint Gothard in 1664, and Leopold 
then made with them a truce of twenty years. In 1674 
he commenced war against Louis XIV., which, after 
indecisive campaigns on the Rhine, was ended by the 
treaty of Nymwegen in 1678. The Hungarians, driven 
by his despotic measures to revolt, chose Tekeli as their 
leader in 1682, and were aided by a Turkish army of 
200,000 men, which besieged Vienna in July, 1683. So- 
bieski, King of Poland, saved the capital by a decisive 
victory over the Turks in September of that year. The 
Austrians, commanded by Prince Eugene, finished the war 
by a victory at Zenta in 1697, in which year also a second 
war against France was ended by the peace of Ryswick. 
The claim of his family to the throne of Spain, vacated 
by the death of Charles II. in 1700, involved Leopold 


in another war with Louis XIV. He renewed his alli- 


ance with England and Holland in 1701. His army, 
commanded by Prince Eugene, gained several victories 
in Italy in 1701-02, and shared the triumph of the allies 
at Blenheim in 1704. Before the termination of this 
long war of the Spanish succession, he died, in May, 
1705, and was succeeded by his son, Joseph I. He had 
had three wives, the first of whom was a Spanish prin- 
cess, Margarita Theresa. His prosperity is ascribed to 
the merit of his ministers and generals, rather than to 
his own abilities. Among the important events of his 
reign was the recognition of Ernest Augustus of Hanover, 
in 1692, as an Elector of the empire. 

See “Life of Leopold I.,’? London, 1706; Merncxe, “Leben 
Leopolds I.,”? 1707; WAGNER, “‘ Historia Leopoldi Magni,” 1719-31 ; 
Rinck, ‘f Leben und Thaten Leopolds des Grossen,”’ 1708; REINA, 
“Vita ed Imperio di Leopoldo I.,” 1710; ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Leopold ITI. or Germany, the second son of the 
empress Maria Theresa, was born May 5, 1747. At the 
death of his father, Francis I., in 1765, he inherited the 
grand duchy of Tuscany, which he ruled twenty-five 
years in a wise and liberal spirit. During this period 
he made many reforms in the administration. He sup- 
pressed the Inquisition, abolished the penalty of death, 
and co-operated with Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia, in the 
reformation of monastic discipline, which caused an 
angry contest between him and the court of Rome. On 
the death of his brother, Joseph IL., February 20, 1790, 
Leopold became heir of the Austrian monarchy, which 
,was then not in a prosperous condition. The Low Coun- 
tries were in revolt, Hungary was discontented, Turkey 
and Prussia were hostile, and France was estranged from 
Austria by the Revolution. He quickly reduced the 
Low Countries to obedience by an army, and pacified 
his other subjects by a conciliatory policy. In 1791 he 
concluded peace with Turkey at Sistova, and was elected 
Emperor of Germany, The alarming progress of the 
French Revolution induced him to form an alliance with 
Prussia at Pilnitz, in 1791, for the restoration of Louis 
XVI. Hostilities were about to begin, when he died 


suddenly on the 1st of March, 1792, leaving the repu- 
tation of an able and just ruler. His wife was Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles III. of Spain. He was 
succeeded by his son, Francis II., (of Germany,) who 
in reference to Austria is styled Francis I. 

See “‘ Leben Leopolds II.,”’ Prague, 1791 ; Foucautt, ‘‘ Histoire 
de Leopold II,” 1791; ALxinGErR, ‘‘ Ueber Leopold II.,’”’ 1792; 
Sartort, “‘ Leopoldinische Annalen,” 2 vols., 1792; J. B. SCHELS, 
** Leopold II.,”’ 1837. 

Leopold I, King of Belgium, Duke of Saxony, and 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was born at Coburg in 
1790. He was a son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saal- 
feld, was a brother of the Duchess of Kent, and uncle of 
the British queen Victoria. In May, 1816, he married 
the princess Charlotte, daughter of George IV. and heir- 
apparent to the throne of Great Britain, who died in 
childbirth before the end of that year. He refused the 
crown of Greece, offered to him in 1830. On the 4th of 
June, 1831, he was elected King of the Belgians, who 
were separated from Holland by the revolution of 1830. 
Hostilities were renewed by the Dutch, and a French 
army came to the aid of the Belgians. In 1832 Leopold 
married Louise Marie Thérése, a daughter of King Louis 
Philippe. He was quite popular among his subjects, 
towards whom his policy was marked by liberality and 
a scrupulous regard for their constitutional rights. He 
died in December, 1865, and was succeeded by his son, 
Leopold II. 

See L. Hymans, ‘‘ Histoire du Régne de Léopold I,” 1864; Ras- 
TOUL DE Monceor, ‘‘ Léopold I, Roi des Belges, sa Vie militaire et 
politique,”? 1850; THtopore Juste, ‘‘ Léopold, Roi des Belges,”’ 
1868; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’’ ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view” for April, 1869; ‘“‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for May, 1866. 

Leopold I, Duke of Austria, was born in 1157. He 
served under Richard I. of England at the siege of Acre. 
In 1193, to gratify his avarice and to revenge an insult 
he fancied he had received from Richard, he arrested 
him at Vienna on his homeward journey and threw him 
into prison. He received a large sum of money for the 
transfer of the royal captive to the emperor Henry VI. 
Died in 1194. 

Leopold II., Duke of Austria, born in 1292, was the 
third son of Albert I., Emperor of Germany, who was 
killed in 1308, leaving his dominions in joint-tenancy to 
his sons. Leopold ruled Suabia, Alsace, and Switzer- 
land. His brothers, Frederick and Louis of Bavaria, 
were competitors for the imperial throne. In 1315 Leo- 
pold attacked the Swiss, (who favoured the cause of 
Louis of Bavaria,) and was defeated at Morgarten. In 
1325 a treaty was made between the two parties, and it 
was agreed that Louis and Frederick should reign jointly. 
Leopold died about 1326. 


See Licunowsky, ‘‘ Geschichte Hauses Habsburg.’”’ 


Leopold III, Duke of Austria, the son of Albert IL., 
was born about 1350. He became ruler over Suabia, 
Tyrol, etc. War having broken out between him and 
the Swiss cantons, he was defeated and killed in 1386 at 
the famous battle of Sempach, where Arnold of Win- 
kelried decided the victory by throwing himself on the 
Austrian spears and breaking the phalanx. 

See Kurz, ‘‘ Oestreich unter Albrecht III.” 

Leopold I. or Tuscany. See LEOPOLD II., (Em- 
peror.) 

Leopold II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was born at 
Florence in 1797, and was a son of Ferdinand III., whom 
he succeeded in 1824. He conceded a constitution to 
Tuscany in 1847. In consequence of the triumph of 
the democratic party, he retired from Florence, but was) 
restored by the Austrian army in July, 1849. He was; 
forced to abdicate by the revolutionary movements of 
the spring of 1859, and Tuscany was annexed to Sardinia. 
He published a fine edition of the works of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, (4 vols., 1825.) Died in 1870. 

Leopold oF ANHALT-DEssAU. See ANHALT-DESSAU. 

Leopold or LoRRAINE. See LORRAINE. 

Leopold, 14’0-pold’, (CARL GusTar,) an eminent 
Swedish poet, born at Stockholm in 1756. In 1778 he 
composed an ‘Ode on the Birth of the Prince-Royal 
Gustavus Adolphus,” and in 1788 he became private 
secretary of Gustavus III., who treated him with much 
favour and confidence. He produced two successful 
tragedies, ‘ Odin” (1790) and “ Virginia,” and sang the 
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martial exploits of the Swedes in several admired odes. 
He was appointed secretary of state in 1818. Died in 1829. 


See Macnus aF Pontin, ‘‘ Minne af C. G. Leopold,” 1830; 
Eunrenstroem, ‘Notice biographique sur M. de Leopold,’’ 1838 ; 
SKJOELDEBRAND, ‘‘Tal vid C. G. af Leopolds Graf,”’ 1829 ; Lone- 
FELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Leopold Friedrich, 1a’o-polt’ freed’rik, Duke of 


Anhalt-Dessau, was born in 1794. On the death of his |, 


grandfather, in 1817, he succeeded to the government, 
and in 1853 to that of Anhalt-Kothen. 

Leopold Friedrich Franz, 1a’o-polt’ freed/rik 
frants, Duke of Dessau, born in 1740. In 1758 he 
assumed the government, and distinguished himself by 
his able administration and his patronage of learning 
and the arts. He died in 1817, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, the subject of the preceding article. 

Leopoldo. See LEopoip I., Emperor of Germany. 

Léosthene. See LEOSTHENES. 

Le-os/the-nes, [Gr. Aewodevnce ; Fr. LEOSTHENE, 18’- 
os‘tan’,| an Athenian general, who makes his first ap- 
pearance in history about the time of the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, 324 B.c. He was attached to the party 
of Demosthenes, and seems to have had a high repu- 
tation, as he was chosen commander of the combined 
Greek army in the Lamian war, the object of which was 
to liberate Greece from the Macedonian yoke. He de- 
feated Antipater in Thessaly, and besieged him in Lamia. 
At this siege Leosthenes was killed, in 323 3.C., after 
which success deserted the Athenian arms. 

See Grote, ‘‘History of Greece; THIRLWALL, “ History of 
Greece.” 

Léotaud, 14’0’td’, (VINCENT,) an able French geome- 
ter, born in the diocese of Embrun in 1595. He was.a 
professor at the College of Déle. Among his works 
are “Elements of Practical Geometry,” (‘‘ Geometricze 
practicee Elementa,” 1631,) and ‘Cyclomathia,” etc., 
(1663.) Died in 1672. 

Le-o-ty-eh/i-des, [Gr. Aewrvyidyg; Fr. LEOTYCHIDE, 
Ja’o’te’kéd’,| a Spartan king, the son of Menares, suc- 
ceeded Demaratus, who was deposed about 491 B.C. 
Leonidas I. was his colleague in the government. He 
obtained command of the Greek fleet, and shared with 
Xanthippus the honour of the signal victory over the 
Persians at Mycale in 479 B.c. Having been accused of 
receiving a bribe from some Thessalians, he was banished 
in 469, and died in exile at Tegea. 

See Heroporus, ‘‘ History,”’ books vi., vili., and ix. 

Leowitz, 1a/o-Wits’, [Lat. Leovi/r1us,] (CypPRIAN,) 
a Bohemian astronomer, born near Hradisch in 1524; 
died in 1574. 

Le Paige, leh-pazh’, (THOMAS,) a French religious 
writer, born in Lorraine in 1597; died in 1658. 

Lepaute, leh-pot’, (JEAN ANDRE,) a French clock- 
maker, born at Montmédy in 1709. He lived in Paris, 
and was celebrated for the perfection of his works, He 
made time-pieces for many public edifices of Paris, and 
for the most of the observatories of Europe. He pub- 
lished a “‘’Treatise on Clockwork,” ( Horlogerie.) Died 
in 1789. 

His wife, zée NIcoLE REINE Htable de Labriére— 
a’tab’’ deh 14’bre’air’, born in Paris in 1723, acquired 
distinction as an astronomer. She was a friend of Clai- 
raut and Lalande, whom she assisted in the calcula- 
tions on the return of Halley’s comet, (1757.) She was 
the author of “ Observations” inserted in the ‘‘ Connais- 
sances des Temps,” of “Tables of the Sun, Moon, and 
Planets,” and of several memoirs on astronomy. Die 
in 1788. 

Lepautre or Lep6tre, leh-pdtr’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1614. He was first architect 
of Louis XIV. In 1652 he published an esteemed work 
entitled “The Architecture of A. Lepautre.” He had 
an excellent talent for decoration, and abounded in new 
inventions. The church of Port-Royal, in a suburb of 
Paris, was designed by him. Died in 1691. 

See Morr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Lepautre, (JEAN,) a brother of the preceding, born 
in Paris in 1617, was a skilful designer and engraver. 
He designed and etched many subjects which are ad- 
mirable models for architects and other artists. Died 
in 1682. 


Lepautre, (PIERRE,) a French sculptor, born in Paris 
in 1660, was a son of Antoine, noticed above. He studied 
and worked in Rome for fifteen years, and then returned 
to Paris, where he obtained success, though his works 
are defective in taste. His chief production is the group 
of Aineas and Anchises, at the Tuileries. Diedin 1744. 

Lépaux. See LAREVEILLERE. 

Le Pays, de, deh leh pa’e’, (REN¥,) Sieur Plessis- 
Villeneuve, a gay and witty French versifier, born at 
Nantes or Fougeres in 1636. He was for many years 
director-general of the salt-tax (gadelle) in Dauphine and 
Provence. He was noted for his dors mots. His “ Friend- 
ships, Loves, and Little Loves” (‘‘ Amitiés, Amours et 
Amourettes,” 1664) had a great success. He published 
many letters, sonnets, etc. Died in 1690. 

See Bayte, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary; Morért, 
‘© Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 

Lépée, (AnBE.) See EpkE, DEL’. 

Lepekhin or Lepechin, lép-eh-Keen’ or ]ép-eh-Kin’, 
(IVAN IvANowIrcH,) a Russian naturalist, born about 
1740. He was charged by Catherine II. to explore 
Russia, and published the results in a ‘ Journal of 
Travels through the Various Provinces of the Russian 
Empire,” (3 vols., 1771-80.) Died in 1802. 

Lepelletier, leh-pél’te-a’, (CLAUDE,) a French theolo- 
gian, born in Franche-Comté about 1670, became canon 
of Rheims. He wrote polemical treatises against the 
Jansenists, and many religious works. Died in 1743. 

Lepelletier or Le Pelletier, (JEAN,) a French an- 
tiquary and merchant, born at Rouen in 1633. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “‘ Treatise on Noah’s Ark,” (1704.) 
Died in 1711. 

Lepelletier (or Le Peletier, Jeh peh-leh-te-4’) de 
Saint-Fargeau, leh-pél’te-4’ deh sAn‘far’zho’, (Lous 
MICHEL,) a French revolutionist, born in Paris in 1760, 
was president @ mortier of the Parliament of Paris, and 
was the owner of an immense fortune. He became a 
partisan of the new régime, and in 1792 was an influen- 
tial member of the Convention. It appears that he had 
given the royalists reason to expect he would favour 
lenity in the king’s trial, but was impelled by the ter- 
rorism of the Jacobins to vote for death. For this act 
he was assassinated by Paris, a royalist, in January, 1793. 

See Turrrs, “ History of the French Revolution ;”? Fétrx Le- 
PELLETIER, *‘ Vie de M. Lepelletier,”’ 1793. 

Le Pere, Jeh pair, (JEAN BAPrisTE,) a French archi- 
tect, born in Paris in 1761. He accompanied the expe- 
dition to Egypt in 1798, and was directed by Bonaparte 
to draw up a plan for the restoration of the canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez. Died in 1844. 

Lépicié, ]a’pe’se-4, (BERNARD,) a skilful French en- 
graver and painter, was born in Paris in 1698. He went 
to England, and engraved Raphael’s Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court. He afterwards worked in Paris, and became 
secretary of the Academy in 1740. His manner is broad 
and mellow, and his design correct. Died in 1755. 

Lépicié, (NicoLas BERNARD,) a French historical 
painter, son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 
1735. He was a pupil of C. Vanloo, became professor 
in the Royal Academy, and received the title of painter 
to the king. His works are marred by the faults which 
prevailed in the French school at that time. Died 
in 1784. 

Lep’i-da Do-mi’ti-a, (do-mish’e-a,) a Roman lady 
of great personal beauty but infamous character. She 
was the daughter of Drusus, and aunt of the emperor 
Nero. 

Lep’i-dus, the name of a celebrated Roman family 
of the patrician gens Atmilia. Marcus Aiminius Lept- 
DUS was elected consul in 187 8.c., pontifex maximus 
in 180, and censor in 179. He was six times chosen by 
the censors princeps Senatus. Wied about 152 B.c. The 
triumvir of the same name was his lineal descendant. 

Lepidus, (Marcus Aimitius,) a Roman orator, a 
grandson of the preceding, was consul in 137 B.C. In 
the next year he commanded in several battles in Spain, 
and was <lefeated. Cicero represents him as the greatest 
orator of his age. 

Lepidus, (Marcus AEMILIUS,) 
umvir, was preetor in Sicily in 81 B.C. 
chosen consul by the partisans of Marius, 


the father of the tri- 
In 79 he was 
and attempted 
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to nullify or repeal the measures of Sulla, who had just 
died. A violent contest ensued between the factions. In 
77 Lepidus was declared by the senate a public enemy, 
and was defeated in battle by Pompey near Rome. He 
died about 76 B.C. 

Lepidus, (MArcus AEMILIUS,) THE TRIUMVIR, was 
preetor when the civil war broke out between Pompey 
and Czesar, in 49 B.c. | He joined the party of Czsar,, 
who, at his departure for Spain, left Lepidus in charge 
of the capital. In 48 he obtained the province of Nearer 
Spain, with the title of proconsul, and in 46 became the 
colleague of Czsar in the consulship. He was master 
of the horse when Cesar was killed, in 44 B.c. When 
the senate and Antony came to an open rupture, Lepidus 
joined the latter with an army, and in October, 43, he 
united with Antony and Octavian to form the famous 
triumvirate. He put his own brother on the list of the 
proscribed who were sacrificed by this coalition. In 
the division of provinces, Spain and Narbonese Gaul 
were allotted to Lepidus, who remained in Italy, while 
the other two led their army against Brutus. After their 
victory at Philippi, Octavius and Antony ceased to treat 
him as their equal, and deprived him of his provinces 
in 42, but gave him a command in Africa. When the 
triumvirate was renewed, however, (37 B.C.,) he was 
nominally included in it. In 36 he failed in an attempt 
to recover power, and, being deserted by his troops, sur- 
rendered to Octavius, who spared his life but banished 
him from Rome. He died in 13 B.c. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘‘History of Rome;” Appian, “ Bellum 
Civile’ Merivace, ‘‘The Romans under the Emperors.” 

Lepidus, (MARcus A‘MILIUS,) a son of the preceding, 
formed a conspiracy, in 30 B.c., to kill Augustus on his 
return to Rome after the battle of Actium. Mzecenas 
detected the plot, and sent Lepidus to Augustus, who 
put him to death. 

Lepidus, (PAULUS AimILtus,) a brother of the tri- 
umvir, became zedile about 55 B.c., praetor in 53, and 
consul in 50. After the death of Czesar, 44 B.c., he acted 
with the aristocratic party in opposition to the triumvirs. 
Died about 40 B.c. 

Leplat, leh-pla’, (JossE,) a Belgian jurist and canonist, 
born at Malines in 1732; died in 1810. 

Lepois. See Pors, LE. 

Le Poittevin, leh pw4t’van’, a successful French 
painter of landscapes, genre, and marine pieces, was 
born in Paris in 1806. His proper name is EDMONDE 
Moprste EuGrNE PoIDEVIN. He gained a medal of 
the first class in 1836. 

Le Prévost d'Iray, leh pra’vd’ de’rd’, (CHRETIEN 
SIMEON,) a French poet and antiquary, born in Nor- 
mandy in 1768. Among his works is a “ History of 
Egypt under the Romans,” (1816.) Died in 1849. 

Leprince or Le Prince, leh pranss, (JEAN,) a French 
painter, born at Metz in 1733. He worked several years 
in Saint Petersburg, where he adorned the imperial 
palace. He returned to France many years before his 
death, which occurred in 1781. 

Le Prince de Beaumont, Jeh pranss deh bo/mén’, 
(Marig,) a sister of the preceding, was born at Rouen 
in 1711. She was divorced from M. Beaumont in 1745, 
and removed to London, where she was employed as 
governess or teacher for many years. She published 
many useful and successful juvenile books, moral tales, 
etc. Her ‘Magazine for Children” (‘« Magasin des En- 
fants,” 1757) was often reprinted and translated. She 
was author of a popular “ Magazine for Young Ladies,” 

‘The Modern Mentor,” (1772,) ‘Complete Education,” 
etc. About 1764 she went to reside at Annecy, in Savoy. 
Died in 1780. 

Lepsius, lép’se-us, (KArL Prrrr,) a German anti- 
quary, born at Naumburg, on the Saale, in 1775, was the 
father of Karl Richard, noticed below. He studied law, 
and obtained several civil offices under the Saxon and 
Prussian governments. He published a “Treatise on 
the Medizeval Architectural Monuments of Saxony and 
Thuringia,” and a few other works. Died in 1853. 

Lepsius, (KARL RICHARD,) a German philologist and 
antiquary, highly distinguished for his Egyptian re- 
searches, was a son of the preceding. He was born 
at Naumburg, in Prussian Saxony, December 20, 1813, 
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and received his first instruction from his father. He 
pursued his studies in the Universities of Leipsic and 
Gottingen, giving special attention to languages and phi- 
lology. In 1834 he published ‘“ Palaography as an Aid 
to Philology,” which obtained a prize from the French 
Institute, and was followed by an “Essay on the Affinity 
of the Semitic, Indian, Ancient Persian, Egyptian, and 
Ethiopian Languages,” (1835.) In 1836 he visited Rome, 
where he formed an intimate friendship with Bunsen, 
and wrote a “Letter to Rosellini on the Hieroglyphic 
Alphabet,” (1837,) which attracted great attention. He 
visited England in 1838, and afterwards became a resi- 
dent of Berlin. He produced a treatise on the “ trurian 
and Oscan Dialects,” (1841,) and “ Obituary of the Egyp- 
tians,” (“Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter,” 1842.) Lep- 
sius having projected a great historical and antiquarian 
work on Egypt, the King of Prussia was induced by 
Bunsen and Humboldt to send to Egypt an expedition 
under his direction. Assisted by artists of various 
sorts, he investigated the antiquities of that country from 
1842 until 1846. On his return he was chosen a pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, and in 1849 produced 
the first volume of his “Chronology of the Egyptians.” 
He published the interesting and important results of 
his late expedition in a splendid work entitled ‘The 
Monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia,” (‘‘ Denkmaler aus 
Aegypten und Aethiopien,” 1849-59.) Among his prin- 
cipal works are “Letters on Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
Peninsula of Sinai,” (1852,) and * Universal Linguistical 
Alphabet,” (“Das allgemeine linguistische Alphabet,” 
1855.) 

Leptine. See LEPrines. 

Lep’ti-nés, [Gr. Aentivyc; Fr. LEPINE, lép’tén’,] a 
Syracusan commander, was a brother of Dionysius the 
Elder. He contributed greatly to the defeat of the 
Carthaginians at Syracuse about 396 B.c. He was killed 
at the battle of Cronium, in 383 B.C. 

Lequien, leh-ke-An’, (MiCHEL,) a learned French 
monk, born at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1661. Among his 
works are a “Defence of the Hebrew Text, and of the 
Vulgate,” (1690,) and “Oriens Christianus,” (3 vols., 
1740,) an account of the churches, patriarchs, etc. of 
the Kast, which is commended. Died in 1733. 

Lequien de la Neuville, leh-ke-4n’ deh 14 nuh’vél’, 
(JACQUES,) a French historian, born in Paris in 1647. He 
accompanied the French ambassador to Lisbon in 1713, 
and there composed his principal work, a “ History of 
Portugal,” (2 vols., 1700-20.) Died in 1728. 

Leray, leh-ra/, (YHEODORE CONSTAN?,) a French 
admiral, born at Brest in 1795; died in 1849. 

Lerche, lér’Keh, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a German natu- 
ralist, born at Potsdam in 1703; died at Saint Peters- 
burg in 1780. 

Lerchenfeld, lJér’Ken-félt’, (MAXIMILIAN,) BARON 
or, a German statesman of liberal opinions, born at 
Munich in 1779; died in 1843. 

Lerebours, leh-reh’boor’, (NOEL JEAN,) a French 
optician, born in Normandy in 1762. He made tele- 
scopes of superior quality, aiid other optical instruments. 
Died in 1240. 

Leri, de, deh leh-re’, (JEAN,) a French Protestant 
minister, born in 1534. He laboured in Brazil about two 
years, (1556-58,) and published “ An Account of his 
Voyage to Brazil,” (1577.) Died in 1611. 

Lerma, de, da léx’m&, (FRANCISCO DE Roxas (or 
Rojas) DE SANDOVAL,) DUKE, a Spanish statesman of 
moderate ability. He was equerry to Don Philip, who 
in 1598 became king as Philip III. and appointed the 
subject of this article prime minister. He was then 
created Duke of Lerma, having previously been called 
Marquis of Denia. He equipped a large fleet which 
was ordered to cruise on the English coast, but was 
destroyed by a storm, after which he made a peace on 
terms favourable to England. For twenty years he 
retained the favour of the king, and had entire control 
of the government. His policy was mild, pacific, and 
prudent in some respects, but was not successful in 
relation to finances. He was supplanted in 1618 by his 
son, the Duke of Uzeda. Died in 1625. 


See Watson, ‘‘ History of Philip II.;” Mor.ey, “ United Nether- 
lands,” vol. iv. chap. xlviii. 
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GLerminier, ]ér’me’ne-4’, (JEAN Louis EUGENE,) a 
French publicist and lawyer, born in Paris in 1803. He 
obtained in 1831 a chair of legislation in the College of 
France, where his eloquent lectures were much admired 
by the ardent youth. Among his works are “The Phi- 
losophy of Law,” (2 vols., 1831,) and a “History of the 
Legislators and Constitutions of Ancient Greece,” (2 
vols., 1852.) He wrote the article “ Guizot” in the “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” He was remarkable for 
animation of style, vigour of images, and nobleness of 
expression. Died in 1857. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lerminier, (THEODORIC NELAMOND,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Saint-Valery-sur-Somme in 1770. In 
1808 he was appointed physician par guartier for the 
service of the imperial household. He attended Na- 
poleon in the campaigns of Spain, Russia, (1812,) and 
Saxony, and gave proof of great professional talent 
and courage. Died in Paris in 1836. 

L’Ermite. See ErmirTE, L’. 

Lermontof, Lermontov, or Lermontow, ]ér’mon- 
tof’, (MIKHAIL IVANOVITCH,) a popular Russian poet, 
born in 1851, became an officer in the guards. In 1837, 
by a poem “On the Death of Pushkin,” he offended the 
emperor, who ordered him to join the army of the Cau- 
casus. While serving there in the army, he wrote ‘The 
Circassian Boy,” and other popular poems, and a suc- 
cessful novel, called ‘A Hero of our Own Time,” (1840.) 
He was killed in a duel in 1841. Like Byron, he ex- 
presses his own character and feelings in his writings, 
and is the principal person in the tales or pictures which 
his imagination produces. 

See SArInT-RENE TAILLANDIER, ‘‘ Le Poéte du Caucase,”’ in the 
*“Revue des Deux Mondes” for February 1, 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle Lio- 
graphie Générale.’” 

Lerneean Hydra. See Hypra. 

Lernout, lér’noo’, (JEAN,) [Lat. JA’Nus LERNU’TIUS, | 
a Latin poet, born at Bruges in 1545. He was made 
prisoner by the English in 1587, and detained five years. 
His “‘ Carmina,” odes, epigrams, etc., published in 1579, 
are said to have considerable merit. Died in 1619. 

Lernutius. See LERNOUT. 

Leroi. See LERov. 

Leroux, leh-roo’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French physician, 
born at Sevres in 1749. Having been elected to a high 
municipal office in Paris in 1790, he exposed his life in 
his efforts to defend the royal family, for which he was 
proscribed. Died in 1832. 

Leroux, (PIERRE,) a French socialist, born in Paris in 
1798. He founded, in partnership with Madame George 
Sand, the “Revue Indépendante.” His principal work 
is “On Humanity: its Principle and its Prospects,” 
(“De V’Humanité: de son Principe et de son Avenir,” 
2 vols., 1840.) 

Leroy, leh-rw4’, (CHARLES,) a French physician, born 
in Paris in 1726, was a son of Julien, noticed below. He 
published two valuable works, viz.: “ Memoirs and Ob- 
servations on Medicine,” and “ Mélanges of Philosophy, 
Chemistry,” etc., (1771.) Died in 1779. 

Leroy, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a natural philosopher, born 
in Paris, was a son of Julien, noticed below. He became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1751, and wrote 
several memoirs on electricity. Died in 1800. 

Leroy, (JEAN BAPTISTE ONESIME,) a French dramatic 
writer, born at Valenciennes in 1788. He produced suc- 
cessful comedies. 

Leroy or Le Roy, (JULIEN,) a French watchmaker, 
born at Tours in 1686. He settled in Paris, and ac- 
quired a European reputation by the excellence of his 
workmanship. He obviated the changes of temperature 
by a mechanism of compensation, invented horizontal 
clocks, and made many improvements in the art. In 
1739 he received the title of Zorloger to the king. Died 
in 1759. His sons CHARLES, JEAN BAPTISTE, JULIEN 
Davip, and PIERRE are noticed in this work. 

Leroy or Leroi, (JULIEN DAVID,) a French architect, 
son of the preceding, was born in Paris about 1726, 
Having visited and studied the ancient models in Greece, 
he published in 1758 an excellent work entitled “Ruins 
of the Finest Monuments of Greece,” which contributed 
greatly to reform the vitiated taste that prevailed in 


France before its appearance. The lectures which he 
gave for forty years as professor of architecture finished 
the revolution which that book commenced. He wrote, 
also, ‘Observations on the Edifices of Ancient Nations,” 
(1767,) and other works. Died in 1803. 

See Gasset, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.’’ 

Leroy orLe Roy,| Lat. Rre’cius,](Lovuts,) an excellent 
French classical scholar, born at Coutances. | He trav- 
elled much in his youth, and on his return home gained 
distinction by translations of Demosthenes’ “ Philippics” 
and of some works of Plato. He was an old man when 
he obtained the chair of Greek in the Collége Royal in 
1572. Among his works are a “Life of Budeeus,” in 
elegant Latin, (1540,) “The Origin and Excellence of 
the Art of Government,” (“Art politigue,) (1567,) and 
“The Vicissitude and Variety of Things,” (1576.) He 
is reputed one of the first French writers who attained 
harmony in prose. Died in 1577. 

See Nictron, “ Mémoires; Terssrer, ‘‘ Eloges.” 

Leroy, (PIFRRE,) a French satirical writer, who lived 
about 1590, was a canon of the cathedral of Rouen. He 
was one of the principal authors of a very popular satire 
and master-piece of pleasantry, entitled ‘“‘Menippean 
Satire on the Virtue of the Spanish Catholicon,” (“‘Satyre 
Ménippée de la Vertu du Catholicon d’Espagne,” 1593,) 
“which,” said Voltaire, ‘was as profitable to the cause 
of Henry IV. as the battle of Ivry.” 

Leroy, (PIERRE,) a skilful watchmaker, born in Paris 
in 1417, was the son of Julien, noticed above. He was 
chiefly noted for the perfection he attained in marine 
time-pieces, and received a prize from the Academy for 
the best method of measuring time at sea. He has the 
credit of discovering the isochronism of spiral springs. 
He published several remarkable treatises on his art, 
—one called “Etrennes chronométriques pour ]’Année 
1760.” Died in 1785. 

Leroy d@’Btiolles, leh-rw4’ da’te’ol’, ([EAN JACQUES 
Josrepu,) a French surgeon, born in Paris in 1798, is 
distinguished as the inventor of instruments used in 
lithotrity. This invention was also claimed by M. Ci- 
viale; but a committee of the Academy of Sciences 
awarded a prize to Leroy d’Etiolles “for having first 
made known [in 1822] the instruments which he had 
invented.” He invented other surgical instruments. 

Leroy de la Corbinaye, leh-rwa’ deh 14 kor“be’nd/, 
(CHARLES,) a French lexicographer, born at Saint-Brieuc 
in 1690. He published a valuable “Treatise on French 
Orthography, in the Form of a Dictionary,” (1739,) which 
is praised for accuracy, method, etc. Died in 1739. 

Leroy de Saint-Arnaud, leh-Rw4’ deh sant ar’nd’, 
(ARNAUD JACQUES,) a French general, born in Paris 
about 1800. He distinguished himself in Algeria, and 
obtained the rank of maréchal-de-camp in 1847, and that 
of general of division in 1851, as a reward for his suc- 
cessful operations against the Kabyle tribes. Having 
become minister of war in October, 1851, he promoted 
the coup d’état of December 2, and was made a marshal 
of France in December, 1852. He obtained the chief 
command in the Crimean war, which began in 1854, 
and, although suffering severely from disease, displayed 
his usual energy and skill at the battle of the Alma, 
September 20, 1854. He was obliged by the state of his 
health to resign the command, and he died on the 29th 
of September, 1854. 

See Durrrrer SAmntTE-Martg, ‘‘M. le Général Leroy de Saint- 
Arnaud,” 1852; CHARRAS, ‘‘ Les trois Maréchaux MM. de Saint- 
Arnaud, Magnan et Castellane,’’ 1851. 

Léry, ]a’re’, or Léri, (JEAN,) a French Protestant and 
traveller, born at Margelle in 1534. He went as a mis- 
sionary to Brazil in 1556, and returned in 1558. He 
published, in French and in Latin, “A Narrative of a 
Voyage to Brazil,” with a good description of that re- 
gion, (1§78.) Died in r6r1. 

Le Sage or Lesage, leh s%zh, (ALAIN RENE,) a cele- 
brated French romancer and dramatist, born at Sarzeau, 
near Vannes, (Morbihan,) May 8, 1668. He was the son 
of a lawyer, was educated at the College of Vannes, and 
is supposed to have been employed several years 1n the 
collection of taxes. In 1692 he went to Paris to study 
law and philosophy. There his handsome figure and his 
intelligence and fine literary taste procured for him free 


€ask; cass; & hard; £as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sasz;thasin this. (3G See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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access to the most polished and aristocratic society. In 
1694 he married Mademoiselle Huyard, of Paris, and was 
admitted as advocate of the Parliament, but soon relin- 
quished all other pursuits that he might devote himself 
to literature. He studied Spanish, and improved his 
style by translating or imitating several Spanish come- 
dies. His comedy “Don Czesar Ursin,” imitated from 
Calderon, was a failure; but his “Crispin Rival de son 
Maitre” (“Crispin the Rival of his Master”) was per- 
formed with brilliant success in 1707. In the same year he 
produced ‘‘ Le Diable boiteux,” (ze. “The Lame Devil,” 
popularly called in English “The Devil on Two Sticks,” 
and sometimes ‘‘ Asmodeus,”) a romance, the idea and 
name of which he derived from a work of Luis Velez de 
Guevara. By its satire on all conditions, its nervous 
style, and its truthful portraits, this book attained great 
popularity. He increased his reputation by an original 
prose play called “ Turcaret,” which exposed the iniqui- 
ties of the ¢vazfants and other agents of the revenue. 
These parties offered him one hundred thousand francs 
to suppress the piece; but he refused the bribe, and it 
was performed with immense applause in 1709. It is 
superior to any play which he imitated from the Spanish. 

In 1715 Le Sage published two volumes of his most 
celebrated work, “Gil Blas de Santillane,” which is 
perhaps a more universal favourite than any other novel, 
and owes its success to its admirable and natural pictures 
of human life in all its conditions and all its phases. 
It has been translated into all the languages of Europe. 
Voltaire and others attempted, without success, to 
convict him of borrowing or purloining the story from 
some Spanish writer. Their charges have been refuted 
by Frangois de Neufchateau. He employed the period 
between 1713 and 1738 chiefly in writing comic operas 
and other pieces, which were exhibited at the fair of 
Saint-Germain and were extremely popular. He pub- 
lished “ Roland ? Amoureux,” (1717-21,) an imitation of 
“Orlando Innamorato,” and “The Adventures of Guz- 
man d’Alfarache,” (1732,) an amusing novel, superior 
to the Spanish work of which it is a version or imitation. 
In 1735 he produced a dialogue full of witty, wise, and 
original thoughts, entitled “‘ A Day of the Parce,” (‘‘ Une 
Journée des Parques,”’?) and finished. the last volume of 
“Gil Blas.” After composing several other works and 
enjoying a large share of domestic happiness, he died at 
Boulogne in November, 1747. He had the reputation 
of a high-minded and honourable man. His eldest son, 
who assumed the name of MONTMENIL, became a famous 
play-actor. / 

See AupIFFRET, ‘‘ Notice sur A. R. Lesage,”’ 1822; SiR WALTER 
Scorr, “Biographical Notice of Le Sage,” (in his Miscellaneous 
Works ;) Maxirournr, ‘‘ Elogede Le Sage,” 1822; SAINTE-BEUVE, 
** Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome ii. ; Henri Patin, ‘ Eloge de Lesage,”’ 
1822; Vicknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature; VittEmatn, 
*Littérature Francaise du dix-huitiéme Siécle,’’? tome i.; SAInT- 
Marc Girarpin, “ Eloge de Lesage,”’ 1822; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 

xénérale ;” “‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1807. 

Le Sage or Lesage, (BERNARD Marieg,) a French 
revolutionist, was a member of the Convention in 1792, 
and voted for the death of the king. As a Girondist he 
was proscribed and outlawed in 1793, but escaped by 
flight. Died in 1796. 

Le Sage or Lesage, (Grorcr Louis,) a Swiss phi- 
losopher, born at Geneva in 1724. He studied medicine, 
but did not practise it. His favourite studies were natural 
philosophy, mathematics, and mechanics. In 1750 he be- 
came a teacher of mathematics at Geneva. He published 
an “Essay on Mechanical Chemistry,” (1758,) an inge- 
nious treatise called “‘ Newtonian Lucretius,” (“* Lucréce 
Newtonien,” 1782,) and “ Fragments on Final Causes,” 
and left many works in manuscript. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and corresponded with 
D’Alembert and other eminent savants. Died in 1803. 
«< Neuvalle Biosraphie Guaales 1 Vie de G. L. Lesage,” 1805; 

Le Sage (or Lesage) de Montménil, leh s&zh deh 
mon’ma‘/nel’, (RENE ANDRE,) a son of the author of “ Gil 
Blas,” was born in Paris in 1695. He made his début on 
the stage in 1726, and performed various véles in comedy 
with success. He soon became one of the most cele- 
brated French actors of that time. His private character 
is said to have been noble. Died in 1743. 


Lés-bo/nax, [{Aeo6ovas,| a Greek sophist and rheto- 
rician of Mitylene, who lived in the first century B.c., in 
the time of Augustus. He was the father of Polemon, 
the preceptor of Tiberius. His philosophic works have 
not come down to us; but we have two orations of some 
merit, which are ascribed to him. Another Lesbonax, a 
Greek grammarian, is supposed to have lived in a later 
period. He was author of a small work on grammatical 
figures, [ep? Zynuatwy, which is extant. 

See Surpas, “ Lesbonax.’’ 

Lescaille, 14’kal’ or 14’ka’ye, (CATHERINE,) a Dutch 
poetess, born at Amsterdam in 1649, was called ‘the 
Sappho of Holland.” She wrote tragedies,—‘‘ Genseric,” 
** Cassandra,” ‘‘ Herod and Mariamne,” etc. Died in 1711, 

See Morénry, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 

Lescaille, (JACQUES,) a Flemish or Dutch poet and 
publisher, born in 1610, was the father of the preceding. 
Died in 1677. 

Lescale. See SCALIGER. 

Lescallier, 14’k@le-4’ or Ja’k&l’ya’, (DANIEL,) a 
French officer of the marine, born at Lyons in.1743. He 
wrote a “ French-English Vocabulary of Marine Yerms,” 
(1777,) and “Travels in England, Russia,” ete., (1800.) 
Died in 1822. 

Lescarbot, 14’kar’bo’, (MARc,) a French writer and 
lawyer, born at Vervins. He contributed to form the 
first French colony in Canada, and, having returned to 
France, published in 1609 a ** History of New France.” 

Lescene-Desmaisons, |A’san/da’mwz6n’, (J ACQUES,) 
a French historical writer, born at Granville in 1750. 
He published in 1781 a “ History of the Last Revolution 
in Sweden,” and in 1789 a “ Political History of the 
French Revolution.” Died in 1808. 

Leschassier, ]4’sh@’se-a/, (JACQUES,) a French jurist, 
born in Paris in 1550; died in 1625. 

Leschenault de La Tour, lash’nd’ deh 12 toor, 
(JEAN Baprisre Louis CLAUDE THEODORE,) a French 
naturalist and traveller, born at Chalons-sur-Sa6ne in 
1773. He travelled in Hindostan about five years, (1816- 
21.) Among his works is a * Treatise on the Vegetation 
of New Holland.” Died in 1826. 

Lés/ehés | Aéoyns| or Lés’chets, [ Aéoyeve,] a Greek 
poet, born in the island of Lesbos, lived about 700 or 
600 B.c. He is the reputed author of a poem called 
“The Little Iliad,” (Ide yxpa.) 

L’Escluse. See L’Ec.use. 

Lesconvel, de, deh ]4’/kdn’vél’, (PIERRE,) a French 
writer of fiction, born about 1650; died in Paris in 1722. 

Lescot, lés’ko’, (PIERRE,) an eminent French archi- 
tect, born in Paris about 1510. Little is known of his 
life, except that he was abbé of Clagny. He designed 
the Louvre, which was begun about 1541. The part of 
this palace called the Fagade de 1’ Horloge is considered 
amaster-piece. Another specimen of his good taste is the 
Salle des Caryatides, in the same edifice. “‘ He will ever 
be regarded,” says the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” ‘as 
one of the greatest architects of France.” Died'in 1571. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Vies des plus illustres Archi- 
tectes;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lescun, de, deh lés’kiin’, (THOMAS DE Forx,) SEI- 
GNEUR, a French general, was a younger brother of 
Lautrec. He was made a marshal of France in 1521. 
After fighting the armies of Charles V. at several places 
in Italy, he was mortally wounded at Pavia in 1525. 

Lescure, de, deh Ja’kiir’, (Louris MARIE,) MarQuis, 
a French royalist and Vendean chief, was born in 1766, 
and was a cousin of Larochejaquelein. He was the most 
scientific officer in the Vendean army, and was noted for 
his cool bravery. He distinguished himself at Fontenay 
and Torfou, and was mortally wounded at Tremblaye 
in October, 1793. ‘His humanity,” says Alison, “ was 
angelic. Alone of all the chiefs in that memorable 
struggle, it could be said with truth that his glory was 
unstained by human blood.” (“ History of Europe”) + 

See MADAME DE LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN, ‘* Mémoires.” 

Lesdiguiéres, de, deh 14’de’Se-air’, (FRANGOIS DE 
BONNE,) DUKE, a distinguished French marshal, born in 
Dauphiné in 1543. He fought for the Protestants in 
the civil war which began about 1562, and obtained the 


chief command of the Protestant army in 1575. He was 


one of those who most effectually aided Henry IV. in 
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obtaining the throne. In 1608 he was rewarded with the 
rank of marshal and a dukedom, and about 1610 com- 
manded the army in Italy, where he defeated the Span- 
iards. He was accused by some writers of conspiring 
with other Protestant leaders to form a republic after 
the death of Henry IV.; but he refused to fight against 
the court in the civil war that began about 1620. In 
1622 he abjured Calvinism, and was appointed Con- 
stable of France. Died in 1626. Henry IV. once said 
he would acknowledge his own inferiority to no captain 
in Europe except Lesdiguiéres. 

See Lours Viper, ‘Vie du Maréchal de Lesdiguiéres,”’ 1638; 
BRanTOmE, “ Vies des grands Capitaines ;”? De Txou, “ Historia sui 
Yemporis;” J. C. Martin, “ Histoire abrégée de la Vie de F. de 
Bonne,” 1802; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Leseur, leh-zur’, (THoMAS,) an able French geometer, 
born at Rethel in 1703. He became a professor of ma- 
thematics in the College of Sapienza, in Rome. There 
he formed an intimacy with F. Jacquier, whom he as- 
sisted in two works, viz., a “Commentary on Newton’s 
Principia” and “Elements of the Integral Calculus,” 
(1748.) Died in 1770. 

Leske, lés’keh, (NATHANIEL GOTTFRIED,) a German 
naturalist, born at Muskau in 1757; died in 1786. 

Lesley. See LESLIz, (ALEXANDER.) 

Lés/ley, (JoHN,) Bishop of Ross, a Scottish Catholic 
prelate, chiefly noted for his zeal and fidelity in the 
service of Mary Queen of Scots, was born in 1527. He 
escorted Mary from France to Scotland in 1561, and was 
soon after appointed Bishop of Ross. When Queen 
Mary was detained as a prisoner in England, and com- 
missioners were ordered to examine her cause in 1568, 
Lesley was one of the commissioners whom she chose 
to defend her. Having taken part in the matrimonial 
intrigue between Mary and the Duke of Norfolk, he was 
imprisoned in the Tower in 1571, and released in 1573. 
He passed the remainder of his life in exile. He wrotea 
Latin work “On the Origin, Customs, and Achievements 
of the Scotch,” (1578,) eloquent arguments in defence of 
Queen Mary, and other works. Died in 1596. 

See Rovertson, “History of Scotland;’? Laine, “ History of 
Scotland ;” Burton, “History of Scotland,” vol. iv. chap. xli.; 
Froupne, “ History of England;’? CaHampers, “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Les/lie (lé5/le) or Lesley, (ALEXANDER,) Earl of 
Leven, an eminent Scottish general. He served some 
years under Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who pro- 
moted him to the rank of field-marshal. In 1628 he 
defended Stralsund with success. Having returned 
home in 1639, when the Covenanters were preparing to 
resist Charles I., he was chosen general-in-chief of their 
army ; but before any battle was fought a treaty of peace 
was made. War was renewed in 1640. Leslie defeated 
the king’s army at Newburn, and another treaty followed. 
He commanded the large Scottish army which, in Jan- 
uary, 1644, marched to assist the English Parliament. 
Having effected a junction with the army of Fairfax, he 
led a division at Marston Moor, (1644,) where he was 
driven off the field, though his allies gained the victory. 
In May, 1646, Charles I. delivered himself up to the 
army of Leslie, then encamped at Newark. On account 
of his great age, he resigned his command in 1650. Died 
in 1661. 

See Hume, “History of England;’”? CHamperrs, “‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Leslie, (CHARLES,) a British polemical writer on 
politics and religion, was born in Ireland about 1650. 
He took orders about 1680 in the Anglican Church, and 
gained distinction as a disputant against the Catholics. 
In the Revolution, however, (1688,) he was a staunch 
Jacobite and nonjuror, at the sacrifice of his preferment 
in the church. He wrote several controversial works 
against the Jews, Deists, Socinians, and other sects. In 
his “Snake in the Grass” he attacked the Society of 
Friends. After the death of James II., Leslie joined the 
court of the Pretender in France. He died in Ireland 
in 1722. His most esteemed work is a “Short and 
Easy Method with the Deists,” (1694.) Dr. Johnson 
pronounced him the only one of the nonjurors that 
could reason. 

See Burnet, “‘ History of his Own Time;” Morért, ‘‘ Diction- 
naire Historique.” 


Leslie, (CHARLES ROBERT,) an eminent English his- 
torical painter, born of American parents in London in 
1794, was a brother of Eliza Leslie the authoress. After 
passing twelve years in Philadelphia with his parents, 
he removed in 1813 to London, where he was instructed 
in the study of art by West and Allston. Among his 
first successful works was “Sir Roger de Coverley going 
to Church,” (1820.) He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1821, and Royal Academician in 1826, 
His subjects are mostly of a homely and familiar char- 
acter, illustrative of the works of Shakspeare, Moliere, 
Cervantes, and other humorous writers. Among his 
most admired productions are his illustrations of ‘“‘ Don 
Quixote.” He was also successful in portraits. In 1847 
he was chosen professor of painting in the Royal Acad- 
emy. He published a “Life of John Constable,” (1843,) 
and a“ Hand-Book for Young Painters,” (1855.) Died 
in 1859. ‘The more I learn of art,” says Ruskin, “the 
more respect I feel for Mr. Leslie’s painting as such. 
Given a certain quantity of oil-colour to be laid with one 
touch of the pencil so as to produce at once the subtlest 
and largest expressional result possible, and there is no 
man now living who seems to me to come at all near Mr. 
Leslie, his work being in places equal to Hogarth for 
decision.” 

See Ruskin, “Modern Painters ;’? C. R. Lestrr, “ Autobio- 
graphic Recollections,” edited by Tom Taytor, Boston, 1865; 
“London Quarterly Review” for April, 1860; ‘* North American 
Review” for January, r86r. 

Leslie or Lesley, (Davip,) an able Scottish general. 
After serving with distinction under Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, he returned to Scotland about 1642. He 
had obtained the rank of major-general when he fought 
against Charles I. at Marston Moor in 1644. The suc- 
cess of this action was ascribed chiefly to Cromwell and 
Leslie. In 1646 he defeated Montrose at Philiphaugh. 
On the resignation of the Earl of Leven, (1650,) Leslie 
was chosen commander-in-chief of the Scottish army 
raised to restore Charles II. He intrenched his army 
between Edinburgh and Leith, and prudently declined 
Cromwell’s offer of battle. Leslie followed the English 
army to Dunbar, where they were reduced to extremi- 
ties for want of provisions. Against his own judgment, 
he was induced by the clergy to descend from his ad- 
vantageous position and offer battle. The result was a 
signal defeat of the Scotch, September 3, 1650. Leslie 
was second or third in command at Worcester in 1651. 
In the retreat from this battle he was made prisoner, and 
was confined in the Tower until 1660. He received the 
title of Lord Newark in 1661. Died in 1682. 

See Hume, “History of England ;” CrHameers, ‘‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’? CLARENDON, “ History of the 
Rebellion.” 

Leslie, (Ev1za,) an American writer, sister of Charles 
Robert, noticed above, was born in Philadelphia in 1787. 
She was the author of numerous tales and sketches, 
which display uncommon powers of humour and satire 
and acquired extensive popularity. Among the principal 
of these are ‘‘ Pencil Sketches, or Outlines of Character 
and Manners,” (1833,) ‘ Atlantic Tales,” ‘The American 
Girl’s Book,” and “Althea Vernon,” (1841.) She also 
published “The Domestic Cookery Book,” the “ Beha- 
viour Book,” and other similar works. Died in 1857. 

See ‘‘ North American Review” for October, 1833. 
 Lueslie, (Joun,) born in Scotland about 1570, was the 
father of Charles Leslie, (1650-1722.) Hespoke Latin 
and several modern languages. He was appointed 
Bishop of Raphoe in 1633, and built a strong castle, 
which he defended against Cromwell in the civil war. 
He is said to have been the last in Ireland to submit 
to the victor. In 1661 he became Bishop of Clogher. 
Died in 1671. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Leslie, (Sir JouN,) an eminent Scottish geometer and 
natural philosopher, born at Largo, in Fifeshire, in 1766. 
He was educated at Saint Andrew’s and Edinburgh, and 
became a resident of London in 1790. In 1793 he pro- 
duced a translation of Buffon’s “Natural History of 
Birds,” which was very favourably received. About 
1795 he invented the Differential Thermometer. He 
published in 1804 his ingenious “ Experimental Inquiry 
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into the Nature and Propagation of Heat,” for which 
the Royal Society awarded him the Rumford medal. In 
1805 he was elected professor of mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, although the clergy formally 
protested against his election, because he had com- 
mended Hume’s * Theory of Causation.” He succeeded 
Playfair as professor of natural philosophy in Edinburgh 
in 1819, and contributed much to the perfection of the 
apparatus and experiments of that department. He 
wrote many scientific articles for the ‘“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and “Edinburgh Review.” | Among his 
separate publications were ‘Elements of Geometry,” 
etc., (1809,) and “Elements of Natural Philosophy,” 
(1823.) He wrote an interesting and excellent “ Dis- 
course on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences during the Kighteenth Century,” which is one 
of the preliminary dissertations in the first volume of 
the new edition of the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica.” His 
treatise on ‘ Heat,” above noticed, indicates a remarka- 
ble original genius, and constitutes an era in the history 
of that branch of science. Died in 1832. 

See Macvey Napier, ‘‘ Memoir of Sir John Leslie,” 1838; 
“Encyclopedia Britannica ;’? CuamBers, “ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1805, and 
July, 1812, 

Lespinasse. See ESPINASSE, DE L’. 

Lespinasse, lés’pe’nas’, (AUGUSTIN,) COUNT, a 
French general, born at Preuilly in 1737. In 1796 he 
fought under Bonaparte in Italy, and directed the artil- 
Jery at Mantua, Castiglione, and Arcola with great skill, 
and obtained the rank of general of division. Died in 1816, 

Lessart, de, deh J4/sar’, (ANTOINE DE VALDEC,) a 
French minister of state, born in Guienne in 1742. He 
was appointed minister of the interior about January 1, 
1791, and minister of foreign affairs in December of that 

ear. His policy offended the dominant party, which 
impeached him in March, 1792. He was imprisoned, 
and perished in the massacre of September, 1792. 

See Tuirrs, “ History of the French Revolution.” 

Lesseps, de, deh 14’sép’, (FERDINAND,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Versailles in. 1805. He became 
consul at Cairo about 1833, and in 1842 was appointed 
consul at Barcelona. During the bombardment of this 
city by Espartero, Lesseps performed perilous acts of 
humanity, for which he received testimonials of honour 
from several governments. He was minister at Madrid 
from April, 1848, to February, 1849. In May, 1849, he 
was sent to Rome to negotiate a peace between the 
popular party and the French army. He was recalled 
in disgrace in June of that year, because he was too 
favourable to the Roman republic. He expended many 
years in a great project to construct a ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, for which purpose a joint-stock 
company was formed under his direction. This canal, 
about one hundred miles long, was completed and 
opened in November, 1869, at a cost of nearly sixty 
millions of dollars. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lesseps, de, (JEAN BAPristE BARTHELEMI,) a French 
traveller and civil officer, born at Cette in 1766. As 
interpreter he accompanied La Pérouse’s expedition in 
1785, and on their arrival at Kamtchatka’ (1787) was 
sent home by land with despatches, etc. He published 
a Journal of his Travels from Kamtchatka to France, 
(1790.) Died in 1834. 

Lesser, lés’ser, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) a German 
naturalist and theologian, born at Nordhausen in 1692. 
He became pastor of a church in Nordhausen in 1739. 
His most popular work is the “Theology of Insects,” 
(1738.) “The plan of this work is excellent,” says 
Walckenaer ; “but the art of describing with precision 
and narrating with elegance is not found init.” He also 
wrote the “Theology of Stones,” (1735.) Died in 1754. 

See J. P. F. Lesser, ‘“N&chricht von dem Leben und den 
Schriften F. C. Lessers,” 1755 ; Mruset, ‘‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland,” 

Lesser, de, (AUGUSTIN CrEUzE.) See Creuzh. 

Lessing, lés’sing, (GO1THOLD EpHRaAIM,) an eminent 
author, regarded as the father of the new era of German 
literature, was born at Kamentz, in Upper Lusatia, in 
1729. When twelve years old, he was sent to the high 
school at Meissen, where he distinguished himself by 


his application and his rapid acquisition of knowledge. 
Being destined by his parents to the ministry, he entered, 
at the age of seventeen, the university at Leipsic. While 
here, his taste for general literature and his fondness for 
the theatre caused him to neglect, and ultimately to 
abandon, the study of theology, that he might devote 
himself wholly to his favourite pursuits. Not to mention 
several dramas of minor importance, Lessing brought 
out in 1755 “Miss Sarah Sampson,” a tragedy, which 
was received by the German public with extraordinary 
favour, and was translated into other languages. In 
1757 he commenced, in concert with Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai, the publication of the “ Bibliothek der schénen 
Wissenschaften,” (literally, the Library of the Beautiful 
Sciences,”)—a literary journal of great merit. He pub- 
lished in 1766 his “ Laocoon, or the Limits of Poetry 
and Painting.” This work has exerted a great and per- 
manent influence on the science of criticism in Germany, 
both in literature and art. In 1768 appeared the ‘“ Dra- 
maturgie,’—another critical work, in which Lessing 
opposes the French and defends the English drama. 
He completed in 1772 his “ Emilia Galotti,” which has 
been styled ‘the master-piece of German tragedy, as 
the ‘ Laocoon’ is the master-piece of German criticism ;” 
and in 1775 he brought out his “ Minna von Barnhelm,” 
regarded as the most perfect of his comedies. His 
last important work was ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” (‘‘ Nathan 
der Weise,”)—a sort of controversial drama in iambic 
verse, directed against religious intolerance. Our limits 
will scarcely permit us to do more than allude to his 
various minor productions, nearly all of which, in a 
greater or less degree, bear the decided impress of an 
earnest, independent, and original mind. We may, 
however, mention his “ Letters on Literature,” (“ Lite- 
raturbriefe,”) his ‘“‘Education of the Human Race,” 
(‘Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts,”) and especially 
his “ Fables,” so rich in wit and original thought : many 
of these have a literary application. 

One of the great objects for which Lessing earnestly 
laboured was to build up a national literature. The 
Germans had previously, to a great extent, neglected 
or despised the rich native resources of their own 
tongue. Lessing sought by precept and example to re- 
call his countrymen from the almost exclusive study of 
the French, recommending in preference the English 
dramatic models, as superior in themselves and better 
adapted to the genius of the German people. 

In 1760 Lessing was made a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and soon after accom- 
panied General Tauenzien, Governor of Silesia, as his 
secretary, to Breslau, where he resided five years. During 
this period he became addicted to gambling; but this 
vice does not appear to have materially interfered with 
his application to literature. In 1770 he obtained the 
office of head librarian of the Wolfenbiittel Library. 
Soon after, he discovered and published the farmous 
“ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” (on the discrepancies of the 
gospel narratives,) by Reimarus, who, however, at that 
time was not known as the author. This publication 
brought upon Lessing much censure and reproach: he 
was accused of a deliberate design to undermine Chris- 
tianity. If, however, we may believe his friend Herder, 
he gave those “Fragments” to the public ‘purely for 
the interests of truth, for the sake of freer inquiry and 
of examination and confirmation on all sides.” A candid 
examination of Lessing’s own writings will, we are per- 
suaded, go far to justify, if not fully to confirm, Herder’s 
opinion. The extraordinary activity and incessant applhi- 
cation of Lessing’s mind at length wore out his physical 
constitution. He died at Brunswick 1781, aged fifty-two. 


See E, P. Evans, “Life and Works of G. E. Lessing,”’ from the Ger- 
man of AboL¥F W. T. SraurR, 2 vols,, 1867; DANzEL, ““G. KE. Lessing, 
sein Leben und seine Werke,” 1850; C. G. Lessino, ‘SG. E. Lessing’s 
Leben,” etc., 3 vols., 1793; D6rinG, ‘G. E. Lessing’s Biographie,”’ 
1853; Drier, “ Erinnerungen an G, E. Lessing,” 1841; SCHINK, 
* Characteristik G. E, Lessing’s,’? 1825; GRossMANN, ‘“‘ Lessing’s 
Denkmal,” 1791; A. To.uausen, ‘ Klopstock, Lessing, and Wie- 
land,”? London, 1848; H. G. Gragve, ‘'G., E. Lessing’s Lebensge- 
schichte,”’ etc., 1829; F. SCHLEGEL, ‘‘ Characteristics and Criticisms ”” 
(“ Characteristiken und Kritiken’’) on Lessing,’” 1801; ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics of Men of Genius,” by E. P. Waurppie, 1840; “ Black- 
wood's Magazine’’ for November, 1826, (by De Quincey ;) HEncE, 
‘Prose Writers of Germany,” 1847; “‘ Biographie Universelle.”” 
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Lessing, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) an eminent German 
painter, and grand-nephew of the celebrated critic, was 
born at Wartenberg in 1808. He studied architecture 
for a time, but soon yielded to his stronger attraction 
for painting. In 1825 he finished his picture of “The 
Church-Yard,” which excited great admiration. He 
soon after studied historical painting under Schadow at 
Dusseldorf. In this department he produced in 1829 
“The Battle of Iconium,” and completed other illustra- 
tions of the life of Frederick Barbarossa, left unfinished 
by Cornelius. His next productions, representing scenes 
from Biirger’s “ Lenore” and Uhland’s “ Royal Mourn- 
ers,” display great originality and poetic fancy. Among 
his master-pieces we may also name “ Huss before the 
Council of Constance,” “The Robber and his Child,” 
and a “Scene in the Eifel,” with several other exqui- 
site landscapes. Lessing, while retaining many of the 
peculiar excellencies of the ideal or romantic school, 
has avoided the formality of style into which it has 
sometimes degenerated. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Lessing, (KARL GOTTHELF,) a German dramatist, 
born in 1740, was a brother of the great author. He 
published several comedies, and a “ Life of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing.” 

Lessius, les’se-us, (LEONARD,) a Flemish Jesuit, born 
at Brechtan, in Brabant, in 1554. He lectured on the- 
ology with éc/a¢t at Louvain trom 1585 until 1623. He 
wrote several popular works, among which are one 
“On Justice and other Cardinal Virtues,” (1621,) and 
another ‘‘On the Power of the Pope.” He was charged 
with favouring semi-Pelagianism. Died in 1623. 

Lessmann, lés’m&an, (DANIEL,) a German /7ttérateur, 
born at Soldin in 1794. He wrote lyric poems, and 
a number of novels and tales. He died in 1831, it is 
supposed by suicide. 

Lesson, !4’son’, (RENE PRIMEVERE,) a French natu- 
ralist, born at Rochefort in 1794. Among his numerous 
works are a “Manual of Ornithology,” (2 vols., 1828,) 
and a “Supplement to the Works of Buffon,” (“Com- 
plément des CZuvres de Buffon,” 10 vols., 1828 et seg.) 
Died in 1849. 

, See Amépte Lerkvre, “Eloge historique de R. P. Lesson,” 
1850. 

Lés’ter, (CHARLES EDWARDS,) an American /ttéra- 
teur, born in New London county, Connecticut, in 1815. 
He published the “Life and Voyages of Americus 
Vespucius,” “Artists of America,” and various other 
works, and made several translations from the Italian. 

See the “‘ North American Review’’ for April, 1846. 


Lestiboudois, lés’te’boo’dwA’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a 
French botanist, born at Douay in 1715; died in 1804. 
His grandson, THEMISTOCLES, born at Lille:in 1797, is 
a physician and writer on botany, etc. 

Lestocq or Lestogq, lés’tok’, (JOHANN HERMAN,) 
a surgeon, born of French parents in Hanover about 
1695. He removed in 1713 to Saint Petersburg, and 
became surgeon to Peter the Great. In 1725 he was 
appointed surgeon to the princess Elizabeth. He was 
the master-spirit of the plot or revolution which made 
her empress in 1741. For some years afterwards he 
was treated with much favour, and took an influential 
part in affairs of state; but in 1750 he was disgraced 
and exiled. He was recalled by Peter III. in 1762. 
Died in 1767. 

Lestoile or Létoile. See Erorir, DE Vv’. 

L’Estrange, lés-tranj’, (Sir RoGER,) an English par- 
tisan writer, born in Norfolk in 1616, was a zealous 
royalist in the civil war. Having been detected in a plot 
to surprise Lynn, he was sentenced to death as a spy in 
1644, but obtained a respite, and escaped in 1648. After 
passing a few years in exile, he returned in 1653 and 
obtained from Cromwell a release from the sentence. In 
the reign of Charles II. he was censor of the press. He 
translated the works of Josephus, Seneca’s “ Morals,” 
and Afsop’s Fables, and wrote many popular political 
tracts. His style is censured for vulgarity, and his works 
abound in slang. After the restoration he edited several 
political journals. ‘ His Atsop’s Fables,” says Hallam, 
“will present everything that is hostile to good taste.” 
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(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 
1704. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Lesueur or Le Sueur, leh-sii’/ur’, (CHARLES ALEX- 
ANDRE,) a French naturalist and designer, born at Havre 
in 1778. He explored with Péron the coasts of Aus- 
tralia, and wrote many memoirs on mollusca, etc. Died 
in 1846. 

Lesueur, (CICERON JEAN BaPTIsre,) a French archi- 
tect, born near Rambouillet in 1794, became a member 
of the Institute. He published a ‘‘Chronology of the 
Kings of Egypt,” (1848-50.) 

Lesueur, (EUSTACHE,) an excellent painter of history, 
surnamed ‘the French Raphael,” was born in Paris in 
1617. He was a pupil of Vouet. He excelled in com- 
position, expression, and chiaroscuro. Among his works 
are “Saint Paul Preaching at Ephesus,” ‘The Annun- 
ciation,” “The Life of Saint Bruno,” (in 22 pictures,) 
and “The Death of Tabitha.” The first is called a 
master-piece of invention and style. He died prema- 
turely in 1655. 

See Cuartes BLAnc, “ Vies des Peintres Francais,” and “ Etude 
sur E, Lesueur,” 1845; Louis VitTet, ‘‘ E. Lesueur, sa Vie et ses 
CEuvres,”’ 1853; L. Dussizux, ‘‘ Nouvelles Recherches sur la Vie 
d’E. Lesueur,’’ 1852. 

Lesueur, (JEAN,) a French historian and Protestant 
minister. He wrote a ‘‘ History of the Church and Em- 
pire from the Birth of Christ,” (1672.) Died in 1681. 

Lesueur or Le Sueur, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a cele- 
brated French composer, born near Abbeville about 
1760. Having gained reputation by his motets and 
masses, he was chosen chapel-master of Notre-Dame, 
Paris, in 1786. His opera “La Caverne” (1792) was 
very successful. In 1804 he became chapel-master of 
Napoleon, and produced “The Bards,” (‘‘ Les Bardes,”) 
an opera, which was greatly applauded. He was chosen 
a member of the Institute in 1815. He composed other 
operas, an ‘Essay on Sacred Music,” anda ‘Treatise 
on Ancient Music,” which are highly commended. Died 
in 1837. 

See Frtis, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Le Sueur, (Nicoras,) a French philologist, born in 
Paris about 1540, became president of the Chamber of 
Inquests in the Parliament of Paris. He made a good 
translation of Pindar’s Odes into Latin verse, (1575.) 
Died in 1594. 

Lesueur, (NICOLAS,) a French engraver of cameos, 
born in Paris in 1690; died in 1764. His uncle PIERRE, 
born at Rouen in 1636, was one of the best engravers on 
wood of his time. Died in 1716. 

Leszcezinski. See STANISLAS. 

Létanduére, de, deh 1a’tén‘dii’air’, (HENRI FRAN- 
cGoIs DESHERBIERS,) MARQuIs, an able French naval 
officer, born at Angers in 1682. He was made chef a’es- 
cadrein 1745. In that year he captured four English 
frigates near Brest. Died in 1750. 

Letellier. See Louvors, COURTANVAUX, DE, and 
EsrreEs, D’, (LOUIS CESAR.) 

Letellier, leh-ta’le-4’, a French painter, born at Rouen 
in 1614, was a nephew and pupil of the celebrated 
Poussin. His favourite subjects were devotional. He 
excelled in expression and linear perspective. Among 
his best works are a “Holy Family,” an “ Ascension,” 
and an “Annunciation.” Died in 1676, 

Letellier or Le Tellier, (MICHEL,) a French states- 
man, born in 1603. By the patronage of Mazarin, he 
was appointed secretary of state for the war department 
soon after 1642. During the troubles of the Fronde he 
was an adherent of Mazarin. The latter having with- 
drawn from France about 1651, Letellier was employed 
as minister by the queen-regent during the short period 
of his absence. In 1677 he was appointed chancellor 
of France. He sealed with alacrity the fatal edict against 
the Protestants which in 1685 revoked the edict of Nantes. 
Died in 1685. Louvois, the minister of Louis XIV., was 
his son. 

See VoiTarrE, ‘“‘Siécle de Louis XIV ;”’ Cuoisy, “Mémoires.” 


Letellier, (MIcHEL,) a French Jesuit, born at wrest 
in Normandy, in 1643. He edited Quintus Curtius for 
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the use of the dauphin (7 zswm Delphini) in 1678, and 
wrote against Jansenism. In 1709 he became confessor 
to Louis XIV., with the privilege of presenting subjects 
for benefices.. D’Alembert and others accuse him of 
giving the king perfidious counsels. At the death of 
Louis XIV. (1715) he was exiled. Died in 1719. 

See VoLTaire, ‘Siécle de Louis XIV;’’ Saint-Simon, “ Mé- 
moires ;’’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Le’the, [A707,] a Greek word signifying “ forgetful- 
ness” or “oblivion,” and forming the name of one of 
the streams of Hades. See PLuro. 

Lethiére, leh-te-air’, (GUILLAUME GUILLON,) an 
eminent French landscape- and historical painter, was 
born in Guadeloupe in 1760. He studied in Rome, and 
worked in Paris with success. Among his works are 
“The Death of Cesar,” “The Judgment of Paris,” and 
“ Homer reciting his Poems.” Died in 1832. 

Lethington. See MAIrLaND, (WILLIAM.) 

Leti, 1a’tee, (GREGORIO,) an Italian historical writer, 
born at Milan in 1630. He went to Geneva, turned 
Protestant, and opened a school in 1660. In 1669 he 
published a “Life of Sixtus V.,” which is his most 
popular work. His satirical humour involved him in 
difficulties, which compelled him to leave Geneva in 
1679. He passed some time at the court of Charles 
II. of England, and was ordered to quit that kingdom 
in 1682. He died in Amsterdam in 1701, leaving many 
histories and biographies, which are unreliable. 

See Nictron, “‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Leto. See LATONA. 

Leto, (Pomponio.) See Pomponius La&rus. 

Letourneur, leh-toor’nuR’, (CHARLES LouIs FRAN- 
cors Honor#,) a Director of the French republic, was 
born in Basse-Normandie in 1751. He was deputed to 
the Convention in 1792, and voted with the Girondists 
for the death of the king. He was one of the members 
of the Executive Directory elected in October, 1795 or 
1796. He was exiled as a regicide in 1816, and died 
in 1817. 

See Turers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 

Le Tourneur, (PIERRE.) See TOURNEUR, LE. 

Letronne, leh-tron’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) an eminent 
French antiquary and critic, born in Paris in 1787, was 
remarkable for sagacity, mental activity, and variety of 
acquirements. After returning from his travels in Italy 
and other countries, he was chosen a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1816. In 1823 he published 
a “Historical Essay on Egypt during the Domination 
of the Greeks and Romans.” He wrote able articles 
for the “ Biographie Universelle” and ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” He was appointed professor of history in the 
College of France about 1831, and keeper of the archives 
of France in 1840. Among his principal works is “A 
Collection ofthe Greek and Latin Inscriptions of Egypt,” 
(2 vols, 4to, 1842-48.) He proved that the zodiac of 
Denderah belonged to the time of the Roman emperors, 
thus exploding the theory of Dupuis. Died in 1848. 

_See BuRNOUF et QuaTREMERE, “‘ Discours prononeés aux Funé- 
railles de Letronne,” 1848; WALCKENAER, ‘‘ Eloge de Letronne,” 
1850; EpMonb Garnier, “‘ Notice sur Letronne;’? ALFRED Maury, 
“ Notice sur Letronne,”’ 1849; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Letrosne, leh-trdn’, (GUILLAUME FRANGOIS,) a 
French advocate and economist, born at Orléans in 1728. 
He published a treatise in favour of free trade in grain, 
and other works on political economy. Died in 1780. 

Lette, let’teh, (WILHELM ApDoLPH,) a Prussian econ- 
omist and liberal politician, born at Kienitz in 1799. 
He was elected to the legislative assembly of Prussia 
several times between 1850 and 1856. 

Lettice, let’tiss, (JOHN,) an English poet and clergy- 
man, born in Northamptonshire in 1737. His poem on 
the conversion of Saint Paul gained a prize at Cam- 
bridge in 1764. He attained eminence as a pulpit orator. 
In 1785 he was presented to the living of Peasemarsh, 
Sussex. He was author of “Fables for the: Fireside,” 
(1812,) “Strictures on Elocution,” (1821,) sermons, and 
other works. Died in 1832. 

Lett’som, (JOHN COAKLEY,) an English physician, 
born in the West Indies, near Tortola, about 1744. His 
parents were members of the Society of Friends. He 
studied in Edinburgh, Paris, and Leyden, and in 1769 
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settled in London, where, through the influence of Dr. 
Fothergill, he obtained a large practice. He acquired an 
extensive scientific reputation, and was elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1771. Besides several profes- 
sional treatises, he published ‘The Natural History of 
the Tea-Tree,” (1772,) the “ Naturalist’s and Traveller’s 
Companion,” (1774,) and a “Life of Dr. Fothergill,” 
(1783.) Died in 1815. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom,”? by T. J. Perricrew, 1817; 
DESGENETTES, in the * Biographie Médicale.” 

Leu, loi, [Fr. pron. luh,] (JOHANN JAKoB,) a Swiss 
writer, born at Zurich in 1689. His most important 
work is a ‘* Universal Dictionary of Switzerland,” (20 
vols., 1746-63,) which treats of the civil, religious, 
literary, and natural history of that country. Died in 
1768. 

Leuchtenberg, DUKE oF. 
(EUGENE.) 

Leuchtenberg, de, deh loix’ten-bére’, (Kart Au- 
Gust NAPOLEON,) PRINCE, the eldest son of Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy, was born at Milan in 
1810. His mother was Augusta Amelia, daughter of the 
King of Bavaria, He passed his youth in Bavaria. 
About 1834 he was made the first peer of Bavaria by 
his uncle, Louis I. He married Maria, Queen of Por- 
tugal, in January, 1835, and was created Duke of Santa 
Cruz, but died before the end of the year. 

Leucippe. See LEucIppus. 

Leu-cip’pus, [Gr. Acixumnoc; Fr. LEUCIPPE, luh’sép’, | 
a famous Greek philosopher, who is generally reputed 
the author of the atomic philosophy. He was a disciple 
of Zeno of Elea. The time and place of his birth are 
unknown; but, as he was the teacher of Democritus, he 
probably lived earlier than 450 B.c. Different accounts 
state that he was born at Elea, Abdera, or Miletus. His 
works have not come down to us. His doctrines are 
supposed to have been similar to those of Democritus. 

See Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;’? DioGenes LagrtTtvs. 


Leuckfeld, loik/félt, (JOHANN GrorG,) a German 
historian, born in Thuringia in 1668; died in 1726. 

Leti’con, [Acixwr,] an Athenian poet of the old 
comedy, was a contemporary and rival of Aristophanes, 

Leu-coth’e-a, (or lu-kd’the-a,) [Gr. Aevxodéa; Fr. 
LrucorHEs, luh’ko’ta’,| ze. “ White Goddess,” a name 
given to INO, which see. 

Leucothée. See LEUCOTHEA. 

Leunclavius, loin-kla/ve-us, (JOHANN,) an excellent 
German scholar, whose proper name was LOWENKLAU 
or LOEWENKLAU, (l6/Wen-kléw’,) was born at Amel- 
bauern, in Westphalia, in 1533. He was well versed in 
Greek, Latin, and public law. A large part of his life was 
passed at the courts of the Duke of Savoy and of other 
princes. He published editions with Latin versions of 
Xenophon, (1569,) Dion Cassius, Zosimus, (1579,) Pro- 
copius, and other Greek authors. Scaliger, Bayle, and 
others praise him highly as a translator. He wrote a 
few original works, among which was a “History of 
the Moslems,” (‘‘ Musulmanicz Historie Libri X VIII.,” 
1595.) Died at Vienna in 1593. 

See Baye, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, 
“Mémoires ;”’ M. Anam, ‘‘ Vita Philosophorum Germanorum.”’ 

Leupold, loi’polt, (JAKoB,) an ingenious Saxon 
mechanician, born at Planitz in 1674. He excelled in 
the fabrication of mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments. The Elector of Saxony appointed him a member 
of the Council of Mines. He published in 1723-27 an 
important work called ‘“‘ Theatre of Machines,” (“ Thea- 
trum Machinarum,’’) which treats of machines, statics, 
hydrostatics, mechanical sciences, etc. Died in 1727. 

See TetTetpacn, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung J. Leupolds,” 1735. 


Leupoldt, Joi’polt, (JOHANN MIcHAEr,) a German 
physician, born at Weissenstadt, Bavaria, in 1794. He 
published a number of treatises on pathology, physi- 
ology, and hygiene, and a “General History of Medi- 
cine,” (1825.) 

Leuret, luh’rd’, (FRanGots,) a French physician, 
born at Nancy in 1797. Having given special attention 
to mental maladies, he acquired distinction by his “ Psy- 
chological Fragments on Insanity,” (1834,) and other 
works, among which is one “On the Moral Treatment 
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of Insanity,” (1840.) He became chief physician of the 
Bicétre in Paris. Died in 1851. 

See U. Treat, “Notice sur F. Leuret,” 1851; CHartes HE- 
Quet, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur la Vie du Docteur Leuret,”’ 1852. 

Leusden, lus’den, [Lat. Lruspr/Ntus,] (JAN,) a 
Dutch philologist, eminent as a Hebrew scholar, was 
born in 1624, at Utrecht. He studied the Oriental lan- 
guages in that city and Amsterdam. In 1649 he obtained 
the chair of Hebrew at Utrecht, which he held until his 
death. He explained many curious Biblical questions 
in three works, entitled “ Hebrew Philologist,” (“ Philo- 
logus Hebrzeus,” 1656,) ‘ Philologus Hebrao-Mixtus,” 
(1663,) and “ Hebrew-Greek Philologist,” (‘ Philologus 
Hebrzo-Grecus,” 1670.) Among his other works are 
“Scholia Syriaca,” ‘Compendium Biblicum,” (1674,) 
and a Greek edition of the New Testament, (1675.) 
Died in 1699. 


See Nickron, “‘ Mémoires :? BuRMANN, “‘ Trajectum Eruditum ;” 
G. bE Vrigs, ‘‘Oratio in Obitum J. Leusdenii,” 1699. 


Leusdenius. See LEuspEN. 

Leutholf. See LupoLpn, (Jop.) 

Leutinger, loi/ting-er, (NIKOLAUS,) a German his- 
torian, born in Brandenburg in 1547. He published 
about 1587 a “History of Brandenburg.” Died in 1612. 

Leutze, loit’seh, (EMANUEL,) a distinguished his- 
torical painter, born at Gmiind, in Wiirtemberg, in 
1816. At an early age he accompanied his father to 
Philadelphia, where his talents attracted the notice of 
Mr. Carey, by whose assistance he was enabled to visit 
Europe. He studied at Dusseldorf under Lessing, and 
about 1842 produced his “ Columbus before the Council 
at Salamanca,” which gave him a high reputation. 
Among his pictures, many of which illustrate American 
history, we may mention “The Landing of the North- 
men,” ‘Washington Crossing the Delaware,” “John 
Knox and Mary Stuart,” “Washington at Princeton,” 
and “Columbus before the Queen.” Died at Washing- 
ton in July, 1868. 

See H. T. Tuckerman, ‘American Artist Life,”? 1867, and 
““Book of the Artists.” 

Leuwenhoek, van, van luh’wen-hook’, (ANTOON,) 
sometimes written Leeuwenhoek or Leeuwenhoeck, 
a celebrated Dutch naturalist, born at Delft in 1632. 
He first acquired reputation by his skill in the fabrica- 
tion of microscopes. By his successful use of the micro- 
scope in researches into the intimate structure of the 
human system and the composition of animal fluids, he 
afterwards obtained celebrity as an anatomist and physi- 
ologist. He communicated many of his discoveries to 
the Royal Society of London, of which he was chosen a 
Fellow in 1680. He discovered the so-called animalcules 
in the spermatic fluid in 1677. About 1690 he proved 
the continuity of the arteries with the veins, and success- 
fully combated the prevalent hypothesis of the fermen- 
tation of the blood. He described with accuracy the 
structure of the lamina which compose the crystalline 
lens of the eye. In 1698, Peter the Great, passing 
through Delft, requested the favour of seeing Leuwen- 
hoek and his microscopes, which was accorded. Died 
in 1723. Leuwenhoek’s works were printed in the 
“Philosophical Transactions,” (London.) Four vol- 
umes of his collected works were published at Leyden 
in 1724, under the title of “Opera Omnia.” 


See I. vAN HaAastert, ‘‘ A. van Leeuwenhoeck, vereerend Her- 
dacht in eene korte Levensschets,”’ etc., 1823; HALBERTSMA, “‘ Dis- 
sertatio historico-medica de A. Leeuwenhoeckii Meritis,” etc., 1843. 


Leva. See LEyva. 

Le Vacher de Charnois. See CHARNOIS, DE. 

Le Vaillant. »See VAILLANT, Lr. 

Leval, leh-val’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French general, 
born in Paris in 1761. As general of division, he ob- 
tained success at Philipsburg in 1799. He took part in 
the battle of Jena, in 1806. Died in 1834. 

Levasseur, leh-va’sur’, a French anatomist, who 
wrote about 1540. “He appears,” says Hallam, “ to 
have known the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs, as well as the valves of the arteries and veins, 
and their direction and its purpose,—treading closely 
on an anticipation of Harvey.” 

Levasseur, (JEAN -CHARLES,) a French engraver, 
born at Abbeville in 1734. He engraved some works 
of Boucher, Lemoine, Vanloo, etc. Died about 1810. 
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Levasseur de la Sarthe, lJeh-vi/sur’ deh 1% s&rt, 
(RENE,) a French Jacobin, born in Maine in 1747, voted 
in the Convention of 1792 for the death of the king, and 
was a violent enemy of the Girondists. Died in 1834. 

See AcuILLEe Rocue, “‘ Mémoires de R. Levasseur,” 2 vols., 1829, 

Levassor, leh-v4’sor’, (MICHEL,) a French historian 
and priest, born at Orléans. About 1675 he became a 
Protestant, and emigrated to Holland. He afterwards 
removed to England, and published a “ History of Eu- 
rope in the Reign of Louis XIII.,” (10 vols., 1700-11.) 
Voltaire calls him “un déclamateur odieux,” (“an odious 
declaimer,”) and says he was thought to be erroneous in 
nearly all his judgments. Died in 1718. 

Levati, ]4-va’/tee, (CARLO AMBROGIO,) an Italian 
writer, born at Biassono in 1790. Among his works is 
a “Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Women of all 
Ages and Nations,” (3 vols., 1822.) Died in 1841. 

Levau or Leveau, leh-vo’, (Louts,) a French archi- 
tect, born in 1612. He built the Hétel Lambert and 
Hétel Colbert, at Paris. He obtained the title of first 
architect to Louis XIV., by whose order he added to the 
chateau of the Tuileries the Pavillons de Flore and de 
Marsan. Died in 1670. 

See QuATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Vies des plus illustres Archi- 
tectes.”” 

Le Vayer. See Morne, La. 

Leven, EArt or. See LESLIE, (ALEXANDER.) 

Lévéque, la’vék’, (Prerre,) an able French mathe- 
matician, born at Nantes in 1746. To asound judgment 
he added extensive acquirements in various sciences and 
languages. He published “The Navigator’s Guide,” 
(1779,) which was praised by Lalande, and other nautical 
works. He was elected to the Institute in 1801. Died 
in 1814. 

See Derampre, “Eloge de Lévéque,’’ 1816; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Le’ver, (Sir AsuHTon,) an English naturalist, born 
near Manchester. He formed a museum of natural his- 
tory. Died in 1788. 

Le/’ver, (CHARLES JAMES,) a popular Irish novelist, 
was born in Dublin in 1806. He practised medicine a 
few years, but abandoned that profession when he be- 
came editor of the “ Dublin University Magazine,” about 
1842. He has written a multitude of novels, among 
which are ‘Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O’Malley,” 
“The Knight of Gwynne,” (1854,) “The Daltons,” and 
“Davenport Dunn,” (1859.) After 1845 he resided for 
many years at Florence. In 1858 he was appointed 
vice-consul at Spezzia, and transferred to Trieste in 1867. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1862; “* Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’’ for September, 1840, and October, 1842. 

Lever, (THOMAS,) an eloquent English divine, born 
in Lancashire. He was ordained a Protestant minister 
in 1§50. On the accession of Mary (1553) he retired to 
the continent. He afterwards dissented from the Angli- 
can Church, from a partiality to Calvinism. He pub- 
lished sermons, and other religious works. Died in 1577. 

Lév’e-rett, (FREDERICK PERCIVAL,) an American 
scholar, born at Boston in 1803. He published a “ Lexi- 
con of the Latin Language,” an edition of Czesar’s ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries,”’ and other educational works. Died in 1836. 

Leverett, (Sir JOHN,) born in England in 1616, © 
emigrated to America, where he was elected in 1673 
Governor of Massachusetts. He was made a baronet 
by Charles II. Died in 1679. 

Leverett, (Joun,) grandson of the preceding, bern in 
Boston in 1662, became president of Harvard University 
in 1708. He was a distinguished jurist and scholar, and 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Died in 1724. 

Lev’e-ridge, (RICHARD,) an English singer, song- 
writer, and musical composer, was born about 1670. He 
published two volumes of his own songs, and composed 
the music for many of Purcell’s songs. Died in 1758. 

Leverrier or Le Verrier, leh va’re-4’, (URBAIN 
JEAN JOSEPH,) an eminent French astronomer, born at 
Saint-L6 (La Manche) in March, 1811. He entered the 
Polytechnic School about 1830, and after leaving it de- 
voted himself with success to chemistry and mathematics. 
He became a tutor (7épé¢7teur ) in the Polytechnic School, 
and in 1839 wrote two treatises on astronomy, which 4 ea 
| cured for him the friendship of Arago. In January, 1049, 
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he was chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Before that date he had undertaken to rectify the tables 
of Uranus, the orbit of which was subject to perturba- 
tions from an unknown cause. Conjecturing this cause 
to be a planet, he calculated its orbit, mass, and position, 
and announced the results in a memoir to the Academy 
of Sciences in June, 1846, The planet was observed by 
telescope near the place indicated, by Galle, of Berlin, in 
September of that year, and received the name of Nep- 
tune. Leverrier acquired a just celebrity by this great 
discovery, and was appointed professor of astronomy in 
the Faculty of Sciences, Paris. In 1849 he was elected 
to the Legislative Assembly. Having supported Louis 
Napoleon’s policy, he was chosen a senator in 1852. He 
succeeded Arago in 1853 as astronomer to the bureau 
of longitudes and director of the Imperial Observatory. 
Ife has published, besides other works, ‘‘ Annales de 
V’Observatoire de Paris,” (1856.) About 1860 he pre- 
sented to the Institute an interesting memoir on Mer- 
cury. He observed a movement of the perihelion of that 
' planet which suggested the existence of a small planet 
between Mercury and the sun. In 1870 he was removed 
from the position of director of the Observatory. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* Biographie des Membres 
du Sénat,’’ 1852. 7 

Le Vert, leh vert, (OcraviA WALTON,) an American 
writer, born in Georgia about 1820. She has published 
“Souvenirs of Travel,” (1857,) and made various con- 
tributions to English and American periodicals. 

Lévesque, ]A’vék’, (PIERRE CHARLES,) a French his- 
torian and translator, born in Paris in 1736. He became 
professor of belles-lettres in Saint Petersburg in 1773. 
In 1780 he returned to Paris, and published his “ His- 
tory of Russia,” (‘‘ Histoire de Russie,” 6 vols., 1782,) 
which is esteemed a classic work. He afterwards was 
chosen a professor in the Royal College and a member 
of the Institute. In 1795 he produced a successful trans- 
lation of Thucydides. He wrote other historical works, 
and translated some of the writings of Plutarch and 
Xenophon. Died in 1812. 

See Dacrer, ‘‘Eloge de Lévesque;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? “‘ Monthly Review,” vol. liv., 1807 e¢ seg., (Appendix.) 

Lévesque de Burigny. See BURIGNY, DE. 

Lévesque de la Ravaliére, 1A/vék’ deh 14 r8/vi’- 
le-air’, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a French writer, born at 
Troyes in 1697. He was chiefly known by his edition 
of the poems of Thibault de Champagne, King of Na- 
varre, (1742,) which was accompanied by an “‘ Essay on 
the Revolutions of the French Language from Charle- 
magne to Saint Louis.” Died in 1762. 

Lévesque de Pouilly, la’vék’ deh poo’ye’, (Louts 
JEAN,) a French /itéérateur, born at Rheims in 1691. He 
was admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1722. 
He corresponded with Fontenelle, Voltaire, and Lord 
3olingbroke. His principal work is the “Theory re- 
specting the Agreeable Sentiments,” (“Théorie des 
Sentiments agréables,” 1747,) revised and enlarged in 
1749. Died in 1750. 

His son, JEAN SIMON, (1734-1820,) wrote a “ Life 
of Chancellor L’H6pital,” (1764,) and a work called 
“Theory of the Imagination,” (1803.) 

Le’vi, | Heb. no; Gr. Aevi,] a Hebrew patriarch, a 
son of Jacob and Leah, was born in Mesopotamia about 
1750 B.C. He died in Egypt, aged one hundred and 
thirty-seven, leaving three sons, one of whom was the 
grandfather of Moses. 

See Genesis xxix., xxxiv., xlix., and Exodus vi. 16. 


Levi, (DAvin,) a learned Jew, born in London in 1740. 
He published, besides other works, “ Lingua Sacra, or a 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Talmudic Dialects,” (3 vols., 1789.) Died in 1799. 

Levi, ]a’vee, (LEONE,) a writer on commerce and 
commercial Jaw, born at Ancona in 1821. He became 
professor of commercial law in King’s College, London. 
Among his works is an important treatise on “ The Com- 
mercial Law of Great Britain,” (4 vols., 1850-52.) 

Levieil, leh-ve-Al’, (PIERRE,) a French painter on 
glass, was born in Paris in 1708. He restored the 
painted windows of Notre-Dame, and wrote a com- 
plete technical “ Treatise on Painting on Glass,” Died 
in 1772. 


Levieux, leh-ve-uh’, (RENAUD,) a French painter of 
history, born at Nismes about 1630. By correctness of 
design and brilliancy of colour he merited a place 
among artists of the second order. 

Lév’ing-ston, ([AMES,) Earl of Callendar, a Scottish 
officer, fought for Charles J. in the civil war. Died in 
1672. 

Lévis, de, deh 14’ve” or 14’véss’, (FRANGOIS,) Duc, 
marshal of France, was born in Languedoc in1720. He 
succeeded Montcalm, who was killed at Quebec in 1759, 
and took up his winter-quarters at Montreal. He de- 
fended Canada several months; but he was forced by 
want of stores to capitulate to the English about 1760. 
He was made a marshal in 1783. Died in 1787. 

Lévis, de, (PIERRE: Marc Gastron,) Duc, a son of 
the preceding, was born about 1760. In 1789 he was de- 
puted to the Constituent Assembly, in which he favoured 
moderate reforms. He emigrated in 1792 to England, 
and returned in 1800. He acquired literary distinction 
by his “Maxims and Reflections” (1808) and ‘ Souve- 
nirs and Portraits,” (1813,) and wrote several other 
works. In 1816 he became a member of the French 
Academy and of the privy council. Died in 1830. 

See LE Bas, ‘‘ Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la France.” 


Levita. See Evias Levira. 

Levitschnigg, la’vit-shnik’, (HEINRICH,) a popular 
Austrian poet, born at Vienna in 1810, is the author of 
a number of lyric and romantic poems. 

Levizac, de, deh leh-ve’z@k’, (JEAN Pons Vicror 
Lecoutz,) ABBE, a French grammarian, born in Langue- 
doc, Having been driven into exile by the Revolution, 
he emigrated to London, where he taught French. He 
published in 1797 a ‘Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage,” which was extensively used by persons to whom 
the French is a foreign tongue. He wrote other educa- 
tional works. Died in 1813. 

Levret, leh-vra’, (ANDRE,) a French surgeon, born in 
Paris in 1703, had a high reputation for skill in accouche- 
ments. He was called to court to attend the dauphiness, 
mother of Louis XVI. He wrote excellent works on 
obstetrics, among which is “The Accoucheur’s Art 
demonstrated by Physical and Mechanical Principles,” 
(“L’ Art des Accouchements démontré par des Principes 
de Physique et Mécanique,” 1753.) Died in 1780. 

Lewald, 1a/WAlt, (FANNY,) a popular authoress, and 
arelative of the writer noticed below, was born at 
Ko6nigsberg in 1811. Her principal works are novels, 
tales, and sketches of travel. She was married to Adolf 
Stahr, the author, about 1854. 

Lewald, (JOHANN KARL Aucust,) a German “téra- 
teur, born at Konigsberg in 1792. He produced a number 
of dramatic works, novels, and tales, and in 1835 founded 
a journal entitled ‘‘ Europe, or Chronicle of the Educated 
World.” 


See ‘‘ Aquarelle aus dem Leben,”’ 4 vols., 1837. 

Lewenhaupt. See LOWENHAUPT. 

Lewes, lu’iss, (GEORGE HENRY,) a popular English 
author, distinguished for his learning and versatility, was 
born in London in 1817. He studied medicine, but soon 
exchanged that profession for literature, in which his 
labours have been very abundant and diversified. He 
contributed many literary, historical, scientific, and phi- 
losophical essays to the ‘‘ Edinburgh,” ‘* Westminster,” 
and other quarterly reviews. He also wrote articles for 
Blackwood’s and Fraser’s Magazines and the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia.” Among his principal separate works we 
may mention ‘Biographical History of Philosophy,” 
(1845,) ‘‘ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,” a novel, (1848,) 
““Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” (1853,) ‘The 
Life and Works of Goethe,” (1855,) which is one of 
his most popular productions, and “Sea-Side Studies,” 
(1858.) He is the author of a successful tragedy, “The 
Noble Heart,” (1850,) and of other dramas. In 1865 
he became for a short time the chief editor of the 
“ Fortnightly Review.” 

See ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for July and October, 1864. 

Lewis or Ludwig, lood’#ic, (KARL Aucust,) I, King 
of Bavaria, born in August, 1786, was the son of King 
Maximilian Joseph. He married in 1810 the princess 
| Therese of Saxe-Hildburghausen, Before his accession he 
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built the Glyptothek, a splendid museum for the master- 
pieces of sculpture. He became king in 1825, and made 
economical reforms in the government. His reign is 
remarkable for the great impulse given by his liberality 
and taste to the fine arts, especially architecture. He 
assembled in his capital many scholars and artists, and 
adorned Munich with numerous fine edifices, among 
which are the Odeon, the Pinakothek, the royal palace, 
university, and several churches. He built the famous 
Walhalla at Ratisbon, (Regensburg,) and made a canal 
which bears his name. In 1829 he published a collection 
of poems. The latter part of his reign did not correspond 
with the beginning. He excited disaffection by restoring 
convents and restricting the political and religious liber- 
ties of his subjects. The influence of Lola Montez over 
the king was another cause of offence. Stimulated by 
the revolution in France, (1848,) the Bavarians’ revolted, 
demanding reforms, in consequence of which he abdi- 
cated in March, 1848, in favour of his son, Maximilian 
TI. Otho, ex-King of Greece, is his second son. Died 
at Nice in February, 1868. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lewis, (Kings of France.) See Louls. 

Lew’is or Louis, loo’is, [Ger. Lupwic, lood’@ic ; 
Lat. Lupovi’cus,] I, King of Germany, styled Le GrrR- 
MANIQUE, (or GERMAN’ICUS,) the third son of Louis le 
Débonnaire, was born in 806, and became King of Ba- 
varia in 817 A.D., when his father divided his dominions 
among his three sons. Having revolted against his 
father, he seized Saxony, and assumed the title of King 
of Germany. In alliance with Charles the Bald, he 
defeated his brother, Lothaire I., at Fontenoy in 841. 
He died in 876 A.D., leaving three sons, Carloman, 
Lewis, and Charles. 

See H. Lupen, ‘‘Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes,”’ 12 vols., 
1825-37; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lewis (Ludwig) IT. or IIT. of Germany was the 
second son of the preceding, whom he succeeded in 876. 
The same year he defeated his uncle, Charles the Bald, 
who had invaded his kingdom. He died at Frankfort 
in 882, while waging war with the Normans. 

Lewis (Ludwig) III. or IV., called THE INFANT, 
(DAS KIND,) born in 893 A.D., was the son of the 
emperor Arnulph, and became King of Germany in 
goo. He died in 912, and was the last prince of the 
race of Charlemagne in Germany. 

Lewis IV. or V., Emperor of Germany, born in 1286, 
was the son of Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, and Matilda, 
who was a daughter of the emperor Rudolph of Haps- 
burg. After the death of Henry VII. (1314) Lewis 
and his cousin, Frederick of Austria, were rival candi- 
dates for the throne, and both claimed to have been 
elected. A long civil war was the result, in which the 
Ghibelines fought for Lewis and the Guelphs for Frede- 
rick, who was taken prisoner in 1322. Lewis released 
him after he had signed an act of renunciation of the 
empire, and was crowned at Rome in 1328. About 
this time he was excommunicated by Pope John XXIL., 
against whom he retorted the charge of heresy. In 1346 
Clement VI. issued a bull against Lewis, and attempted 
to transfer the crown to Charles IV. ; but Lewis defended 
himself until his death, in 1347. 

See Conrad Mannert, “ Kaiser Ludwig IV.,’? 1812; N. Bur- 
GuNvus, “‘ Historia Bavarica, sive Ludovicus IV.,”’ etc., 1636; J. 
ScuLert, “ Biographie yon Kaiser Ludwig dem Bayer,” 1822; Kor- 
zEBUE, ‘Geschichte Kaiser Ludwigs IV.,” 1812. 

Lewis I., surnamed THE GREAT, King of Hungary 
and Poland, born in 1326, was the son of Charobert, 
whom he succeeded on the throne of Hungary in 1342. 
He waged successful wars against the Venetians and 
against Joan, Queen of Naples. After the death of his 
uncle Casimir, in 1370, he was elected King of Poland. 
He died in 1382, leaving three daughters, one of whom 
was married to Sigismund, Emperor of Germany. He 
is said to have been a just and wise ruler. 

See Bonrinius, ‘‘ De Rebus Hungaricis;’’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lewis II. of Hungary and Bohemia was born in 
1506, and succeeded his father, Ladislaus VI., in 1516. 
Owing to his youth and the factious conduct of the 
nobles, his power was only nominal. In 1521 he mar- 
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ried Mary, a sister of the emperor Charles V. His 
kingdom was invaded by the Turks, and his army com- 
pletely defeated at Mohacs, where Lewis was killed in 
1526. He left no issue, and Ferdinand I. of Austria 
became master of Hungary. 

Lewis, (Kings of Italy and Spain.) See Louts. 

Lewis |Sp. Luts, loo-éss’] I. of Spain, the eldest son 
of Philip V., was born in.1707. Philip V., having fallen 
into a melancholy mood, retired to the solitude of Saint 
Iidefonso, and resigned the crown to Lewis, who was 
proclaimed in January, 1724. A few months after his 
accession he died of smallpox, and Philip V. resumed 
the cares of royalty. 

Lewis [Ger. Lupwic, lood’Wic] I., Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, born in 1753, succeeded his father in 
1790. He joined the alliance against Napoleon in 1813. 
Died in 1830. 

See Steiner, ‘‘ Ludwig I. von Hessen- Darmstadt,” 1842. 

Lewis (Ludwig) II.,a son of the preceding, was born 
in 1777, and became grand duke in 1830. Died in 1848. 

Lewis, (Ludwig,) Prince of Prussia, often called 
Ludwig Ferdinand, was a nephew of Frederick the 
Great, and was born in 1772. He was a son of Prince 
August Ferdinand. He served in the campaign against 
the French in 1792. In 1806 he was the head of the 
war-party which urged the king into a disastrous contest 
with Bonaparte. Having obtained the rank of Jieuten- 
ant-general, he engaged a superior force under Lannes 
at Saalfeld, October 10, 1806, when he was defeated and 
killed, preferring to die rather than to surrender. 

Lew/is, (ANDREW,) born in Ireland about 4730, emi- 
grated to Virginia, and served with distinction in the 
war of the Revolution, being made brigadier-general 
about 1775. His statue occupies a place near Washing- 
ton’s Monument at Richmond. Died in 1780. His three 
brothers, THOMAS, WILLIAM, and CHARLES, were also 
noted as patriots and soldiers. 

Lewis, (Dixon Hatt,) a Senator and lawyer, born 
in Hancock county, Georgia, in 1802, removed to Ala- 
bama. He was a Democratic member of the House of 
Representatives from 1830 to 1844, and became a United 
States Senator in the latter year. Died in 1848. 

Lewis, (EDMONIA,) an American sculptor, of negro 
and Indian extraction, born near Albany, New York, 
about 1845. Among her works are “The Freedwoman 
on first hearing of her Liberty,” and a bust of Colonel 
Shaw. 

See TuckeRMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists,’’ 

Lewis, (ELLIs,) LL.D., an able American jurist, born 
in York county, Pennsylvania, in 1798.° He rose through 
various offices to be chief justice of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania in 1854. 

Lewis, (ENOCH,) a distinguished American mathema- 
tician, born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 1776. 
He became teacher of mathematics in the Friends’ Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, in 1799, and subsequently at the West- 
town Boarding-School, established by the Society of 
Friends. He was the author of treatises on algebra, 
trigonometry, etc., a “ Life of William Penn,” and other 
valuable works. In 1847 he became editor of the 
“ Friends’ Review,” Philadelphia. Died in 1856. 

Lewis, (EsrELLE ANNA ROBINSON,) an American 
poetess, born in Maryland about 1825, has published 
“Records of the Heart,” (1844,) and “Myths of the 
Minstrel,” etc., (1852,) and has been a contributor to 
the “‘ Democratic Review” and other periodicals. 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Lewis, (FRANCIS,) one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, born in Wales in 1713, 
emigrated to New York in 1735. He was elected to the’ 
Continental Congress in 1775, Died in 1803. 

Lew’is, (Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL,) Bart., an eminent 
English statesman and author, born in London in Octo- 
ber, 1806, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Frankland 
Lewis. He graduated with high honours in the classics 
at Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1831, but never 
practised law. In 1844 he married a sister of the Earl 
of Clarendon. In 1847 he was elected by the Liberal 
party member of Parliament for Herefordshire, and was 
appointed secretary to the board of control, He eee | 
under-secretary for the home department 1848, an 
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secretary of the treasuryin 1850. He resigned this office 
when Lord John Russell ceased to be premier, in March, 
1852. In this year he published a “Treatise on the 
Method of Observing and Reasoning in Politics.” He 
became editor of the “Edinburgh Review” in 1854, but 
retired from that post in the early part of the next year. 
From February, 1855, until February, 1858, he was 
chancellor of the exchequer in Palmerston’s cabinet. 
On the formation of a new Liberal ministry under Pal- 
merston, in June, 1859, Sir George was appointed home 
secretary. He succeeded Lord Herbert as secretary of 
war in July, 1861. He wrote several able political and 
philosophical works, among which is an “ Inquiry into 
the Credibility of Early Roman History,” and, with 
the Right Hon, H. Tufnel, made a translation of K. O. 
Miiller’s “ Die Dorier,” (‘The Dorians,” 2 vols., 1830.) 
Died in 1863. 

See article entitled ‘Lewis on Early Roman History,” in the 
“‘ Quarterly Review”? for April, 1856; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 

Lewis, (Joun,) an English theologian and antiquary, 
born at Bristol in 1675. He became curate of Margate 
and rector of Saltwood and Eastbridge. Besides many 
works on theology, he published a ‘History of John 
Wickliff,” (1720,) and a “Life of Caxton,” (1737.) Died 
in 1746. 

Lewis, (JoHN FREDERICK,) an excellent English 
painter, born in London in 1805, received instruction 
from his father, F, C. Lewis, a-landscape-painter. After 
a visit to Spain, he produced about 1835 several admired 
pictures in water-colours of Spanish scenes, among which 
was a “ Bull-Fight in Seville.” Between 1840 and 1850 
he worked and travelled in Egypt, Asia Minor, and other 
parts of the Levant. After his return he increased his 
reputation by excellent and finely-finished pictures of 
“The Harem,” (1850,) “An Arab Scribe,” and ‘Mount 
Sinai.” He was elected president of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours in 1855, and became an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1859. 

Lewis, (Lady MARIA THERESA,) an English novelist, 
born in 1803, was a sister of the Earl of Clarendon, She 
was married to Thomas Henry Lister in 1830, and to 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 1844. She wrote novels 
entitled ‘The Semi-Detached House” and “‘ The Semi- 
Attached Couple.” Died in 1865. 

Lewis, (MATtHEW GREGORY,) a successful English 
novelist and dramatist, often called Monk Lewis, was 
born in London in 1775. He inherited from his father 
an ample fortune, which consisted partly in an estate 
and slaves in Jamaica. About the age of twenty he 
produced “ The Monk,” a novel which, by an artful com- 
bination of mysterious horrors and voluptuous images, 
obtained a large circulation, but was stigmatized as per- 
aicious by the stricter moralists. He composed several 
successful dramas, among which were ‘The Castle 
Spectre,” “ Adelgitha,” a tragedy, and “Timour the 
Tartar,” (1812.) He also wrote other romances anda 
few poetical pieces. He died at sea, on a voyage from 
Jamaica to England, in 1818. 
cc eee “ Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis,” London, 1839; 

Edinburgh Review” for January, 1803, (by SyDNEY SMITH.) 

Lewis, (MERIWETHER, ) an enterprising American 
traveller, born in Virginia in 1774. He became private 
secretary to President Jefferson about 1801, and was 
soon after employed by the United States government, 
conjointly with Captain Clarke, to explore the northwest 
part of the American continent. They gave the names 
of Jefferson, Gallatin, and Madison to the three streams 
which form the Missouri, They also explored the Co- 
Jumbia River to its mouth, After his return, in 1806, 
Captain Lewis was made Governor of Missouri Territory. 
He committed suicide in 1809, in a fit of temporary in- 
sanity. One of the principal affluents of the Columbia 
River was named in his honour, A “ Memoir” of Cap- 
tain Lewis was written by Jefferson. : 

See ie London Quarterly Review” for January, 1815; “Edinburgh 

Lewis, (MorGAN,) an American general and Gov- 
ernor, born in the city of New York in 1754, was a son 
of Francis, noticed above. He served with distinction 


in the Revolutionary war, at the end of which he had 
the rank of colonel. In 1801 he became chief justice 
of the supreme court of New York. He was Governor 
of that State from 1805 to 1807, and commanded the 
forces in New York in 1814, with the rank of major- 
general. Died in 1844. 


See “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 


vol. lil. 


Lewis, (SAMUEL,) an American philanthropist, born 
at Falmouth, Massachusetts, in 1799, settled in Ohio, 
where he distinguished himself by his zeal in promoting 
education and other reforms. Died in 1854. 

Lewis, (TAyLER,) LL.D., a distinguished American 
scholar and author, born in Saratoga county, New York, 
in 1802, became professor of Greek in Union College 
in 1849. He has written several critical and theological 
works, evincing much learning and ability. 

See ALiiBonE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Lewis, (WILLIAM,) an English chemist and physician, 
who practised at Kingston, Surrey. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was employed to read lectures 
on chemistry to the Prince of Wales at Kew. He pub- 
lished “ An Experimental History of the Materia Medica,” 
(1760,) and other works. Died in 1781. 

Ley or Leigh, lee, (Sir JAMEs,) an English lawyer, 
born in Wiltshire in 1552. He was appointed chief 
justice of the court of king’s bench in 1621, and Jord 
high treasurer in 1625. He was afterwards created Earl 
of Marlborough. Died in 1628. His ‘Reports of 
Cases in the Courts of Westminster” were published. 

See Foss, ‘The Judges of England.” 


Ley, (JOHN,) an English controversial writer, born at 
Warwick in 1583. He was a partisan of the Parliament 
in the civil war. Died in 1662. , 

Leyba, de, da 1a’e-na, (FRANCcISCO,) a_ Spanish 
dramatic poet of the seventeenth century. His works 
are highly commended. 

Leybourn, 1a/burn, ? (WILT1AM,) an English mathe- 
matician, who was in his youth a printer in London, 
He edited the works of Gunter, and published, besides 
other works, ‘‘ The Complete Surveyor,” “* Mathematical 
Course,” (“Cursus Mathematicus,” 1690,) and ‘lhe 
Trader’s Guide,” (1693.) He died about 1690. 

Leydecker, Ji/dék’er, (MELCHIOR,) a learned Dutch 
Calvinist theologian, born at Middelburg in 1642. He 
became professor of theology at Utrecht in 1678, and 
published (in Latin) several esteemed works, among 
which are a “History of the African Church,” (1690,) 
“On the Hebrew Republic,” (1704,) and a treatise 
against the philosophy of Descartes, called ‘The Vorch 
of Truth,” (‘Fax Veritatis.”) Died in 1721. 

Leyden, Ji’den, (JoHN,) M.D., a Scottish poet and 
antiquary, eminent as an Oriental scholar, was born at 
Denholm, on the Teviot, in 1775. Ata college of Edin- 
burgh he studied the principal ancient and modern 
languages. He afterwards studied medicine, and in 
1802 went to Madras as an assistant surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company. ‘There he learned 
Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostanee, and other Asiatic Jan- 
guages. About 1806 he was appointed professor of 
Hindostanee at Calcutta. He became assay-master of 
the Calcutta Mint in 1810. He contributed to Scott’s 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” wrote other poetical 
pieces, and published a treatise ‘““On the Languages and 
Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations.” Died in Java 
in 1811. 

See Str WaLTER Scott, “Essay on the Life cf Leyden,” in 
Scorr’s Miscellaneous Works; and a Memoir by Morton pre- 
fixed to the ‘‘ Poems of Leyden,” 1819; CHAmpeErs, ‘' Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ ‘“‘ Monthly Review” for July, 
1822. 

Leyden, (JOHN or.) See JOHN or LEYDEN. 

Leyden, van, van li/den, (Lucas,) [Fr. Lucas DE 
Lrypk, lii’k4s’ deh JAd,| or Lucas Dammesz, a cele- 
brated Dutch painter and engraver, born at Leyden in 
1494. He received his first lessons in design from his 
father, Hugh Jacobs or Jacobze, and at the age of twelve 
painted in distemper a picture of Saint Hubert, which 
was greatly admired. He painted, with equal success, 
landscapes and portraits. As an engraver he excelled 
in aerial perspective and chiaroscuro, and, according to 
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Vasari, surpassed Albert Diirer in composition. ‘Asa 
painter,” says the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” ‘he passes 
for the greatest artist of the Flemish school in his time.” 
Among his master-pieces are a painting of the “ Last 
Judgment,” an “Ecce Homo,” dated 1510, an engraving 
of ‘Mary Magdalene Dancing,” and another called “ Ku- 
lenspiegel,” of which, it is said, only five or six proofs 
are extant. He was an intimate friend of Albert Diirer. 
Died in 1533. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; DEscamps, “‘ Vies des 
Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ ete. 

Leynez. See LAINEz. 

Leys, lis or 14, (JEAN AUGUSTE HENRI,) an eminent 
Belgian historical painter, born at Antwerp in 1815. He 
obtained one of the grand medals at the Exposition of 
Paris in 1855, when he exhibited “The New Year in 
Flanders,” and other pictures. 

Leyser, von, fon li/zer, (AUGUSTIN,) an eminent 
German jurist, born at Wittenberg in 1683. He pub- 
lished many legal works, the most important of which 
is “Thoughts on the Pandects,” (“ Meditationes ad Pan- 
dectas,” 11 vols., 1717-47.) Died in 1752. 

Leyser, von, written also Lyser, [Lat. Lysr’rus,] 
(PoLYCARP,) a German Lutheran divine, was born in 
Wiirtemberg in 1552. He was appointed professor of 
theology at Wittenberg in 1576. From 1594 until his 
death he was the first preacher at the court of Dresden. 
He published, besides other works, a continuation of 
Chemnitz’s ‘“‘ Harmonia Evangelica.” Died in 1610. 

Leyssens, lis’sens, (NICOLAAS,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp about 1660, worked with success in his 
native city. Died in 1720. 

Leyva, de, da 1a’e-v4, or Leva, 14’va, (ANTONIO,) 
one of the ablest generals of the emperor Charles V., 
was born in Navarre about 1480. He fought at Ravenna 
in 1512, and distinguished himself at Rebec in 1524. 
He commanded in Pavia when it was besieged by Francis 
J. His obstinate defence occasioned the battle of Pavia, 
(1525,) during which he made a sortie, and, falling upon 
the rear of the French, decided the fate of the day. In 
1532 he was chosen generalissimo of the Italian league 
against Francis I. He accompanied Charles V. in his 
expedition against Tunis in 1535, and had the chief 
direction of the army which invaded Provence in 1536. 
He died of an epidemic in the same year. 

See Ropertson, ‘‘ History of Charles V.” 


Leyva, de, (JAGo,) a Spanish painter, born about 
1580. He studied at Rome, and worked at Burgos. 
Died in 1637. 

Lézardiere, de, deh 1a’zar‘de-air’, (MARIE CHAR- 
LOTTE PAULINE RoBERT,) a French female publicist, 
born in La Vendée in 1754. She produced in 1791 a 
work of some merit, entitled “Theory of the Political 
Laws of the French Monarchy,” reprinted in 4 vols., 
1844. Died in 1835. 

Lezay-Marnesia, de, deh lJeh-z4’ marn’ze-4’, (AD- 
RIEN,) Coun’, a French publicist, born near Orgelet 
in 1770. He published a tract against the Constitution 
of 1795, a work “On the Causes of the Revolution,” 
(1797,) and other political treatises. He was prefect of 
Strasbourg when he died, in 1814. 

Lezay-Marnesia, de, (CLAUDE FRANCOIS ADRIEN,) 
Marquis, the father of the preceding, was born at 
Metz in 1735. He was a liberal member of the States- 
General in 1789. He published, besides several prose 
works, a poem of some merit, called “Essays on Rural 
Nature,” (‘‘Essais sur la Nature champétre,” 1787.) 
Died in 1800. 

L’Héritier de Brutelle, Jd’re’te-4’ deh brii'tél’, 
(CHARLES Louts,) a French botanist, was born in Paris 
gn 1746. He was admitted into the court of aids in 1775. 
After the Revolution he was twice appointed a judge 
of the civil tribunal of Paris. His principal works are 
‘“New or Rare Plants,” (“Stirpes novee aut minus cog- 
nite,” 1784,) and “*Sertum Anglicum,” (1788,) a descrip- 
tion of plants in the royal garden of Kew, in England. 
“His works,” says Cuvier, “are prized throughout 
Europe for the exactitude of the descriptions and the 
finish of the plates.” He left in manuscript a “Flora of 
Peru,” which he compiled from the notes and herbal of 
Dombey. He was assassinated near his house in 1800, 
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Neither the author nor the motive of this crime was ever 
discovered. 


_ See Cuvirr, “ Eloge de L’ Héritier,’”’ in the ‘‘ Mémoires de |’ Ins- 
titut ;”’ ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’”’ 


L’Heritier de Villandon, |4’re’te-4’ deh ve’lén’- 
don’, (MARIE JEANNE,) a French authoress, born in 
Paris in 1664, wrote in prose and verse. Died in 1734. 

L’Héritier de Villandon, (Nicoras,) a French 
dramatic poet, father of the preceding, was born in Paris 
about 1613; died in 1680. 

IvHermite, ]ér’mét’, (FRANGOIS,) a popular French 
poet and dramatist, known under the name of TRISTAN, 
was born in La Marche in 1601. He was adinitted into 
the French Academy in 1649. Died in 1655. 

L'Homond or Lhomond, lo’m6dn’, (CHARLES FRAN- 
Cols,) a French teacher, born at Chaulnes in 1727, was 
a professor in the University of Paris. . He was a friend 
of the eminent Haiiy, whose first scientific efforts he 
directed. He published two elementary works which 
are used in many schools of France, England, and 
America, viz., ‘ Viri Rome,” and ‘Epitome of Sacred 
History,” (‘‘ Epitome Historiz Sacre.”) Died in 1794. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

L’H6pital, de, deh 16’pe’tal’, (FRANGoIS,) Comte de 
Rosnay, a marshal of France, born in 1583, was a brother 
of Marshal de Vitry. As lieutenant-general, he com- 
manded in Lorraine, where he gained several victories 
between 1638 and 1642. He received a marshal’s baton 
in 1643, and was selected to advise the young Prince of 
Conde, who had just taken command of the army in 
Flanders. Against the orders of the ministry and the 
advice of L’H6pital, Condé risked a battle at Rocroy 
in 1643, and gained a victory over the Spaniards. Died 
in 1660. 

See DE Cource tes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

L’H6pital or L'Hospital, de, (GUILLAUME FRANCOIS 
ANTOINE,) Marquis de Saint-Mesme and Count d’En- 
tremont, a distinguished French geometer, was born in 
Paris in 1661. At the age of fifteen he is said to have 
been a profound mathematician. In early life he was 
forced to renounce the military profession by the weak- 
ness of his sight. In 1692 he learned from John Ber- 
noulli the new geometry which Leibnitz had discovered. 
He was admitted into the Academy of Sciences about 
1694. In 1696 Bernoulli challenged the geometers of 
Europe to a trial of skill in the problem of the brachys- 
tochron,—z.e. line or curve of quickest descent. At the 
expiration of the stated time (ten months) solutions were 
furnished by only four persons,—Newton, Leibnitz, 
L’H6pital, and James Bernoulli. Vhe result was the 
paradoxical cycloid. In 1696 he published “Analyse des 
infiniment pefits,” (“Analysis of Infinitesimals,’’?) which, 
being the first work adapted to initiate students in the 
mysteries of the infinitesimal calculus of Leibnitz, was 
received with great eagerness and marked the epoch of 
arevolution in the science. Hedied in1704. His post- 
humous work, “Analytic Treatise on Conic Sections,” 
(1707,) had a high reputation. 


See FoNTENELLE, ‘“‘Bloge du Marquis de L’ Hopital; Mon- 
TucLaA, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;” ‘‘Acta Eruditorum,” 1721. 


L’/H6pital or L’Hospital, de, (M1cHEL,) Chancellor 
of France, an illustrious Jegislator and statesman, was 
born at Aigueperse, in Auvergne, in 1505. His father, 
Jean, was physician to Constable Bourbon, to whom he 
adhered in his defection from the service of Francis I. 
to that of Charles V. He studied law at Padua for six 
years, and about 1534 settled in Paris. Three years later, 
Morin, lieutenant-criminel, gave him his daughter, and the 
office of counsellor to the Parliament as her dowry. His 
promotion was hindered by the connection of his father 
with the defection of Bourbon, and by his own modesty ; 
but he at Jast found a patron in Chancellor Olivier, and 
was appointed ambassador to the Council of Trent in 
1547. About 1554 he was chosen by Henry II. superin- 
tendent of the finances, in the management of which he 
made important reforms. In 1560 the regent Catherine 
de Médicis appointed him chancellor of France. On his 
arrival at court he found that the chiefs of the house of 
Guise had resolved to establish the Inquisition and to 
ruin the Protestants. He defeated the first prasersnnne 
opposed the other with partial success. He cause the 
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States-General to be convoked at Orléans in December, 
1560, and obtained edicts favourable to liberty or tolera- 
tion. But, in spite of his mediatorial efforts, the war 
between Catholics and Protestants began in 1562. His 
advice was no longer listened to at court, and -he was 
removed from office in 1568. He was at his country- 
seat at Vignay during the Massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, and his life was spared through the mediation of a 
lady at court. He died in 1573, leaving a name greatly 
venerated for wisdom and integrity. As a statesman 
and legislator he holds a high rank. His political prin- 
ciples are announced in a Latin poem, (composed on 
occasion of the coronation of Francis II.,) which was 
much admired. He wrote other elegant Latin poems 
and discourses, which have been published. 

See M. Vittemain, “ Vie de L’Hépital,” in his ‘ Etudes d’His- 
toire moderne ;” LéyesQuE DE PoutLty, ‘‘ Vie de Michel de L’ Héspi- 
tal,’’ 1764; CHARLES BUTLER, “ Essay on the Life of M. de L’ Hépi- 
tal,’”? 1814; Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? De Txou, 
“Historia sui Temporis;” M. Cresson, ‘‘Eloge historique de M. 
de L’ H6pital,’’ 1830; TarLLANpIeEr’s article in the ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

L’H6pital, de, (MicHEL HuRAULT,) Seigneur de 
Belesbat, was a grandson of the preceding. He was 
chancellor of Henry of Navarre before the latter became 
King of France, (1589.) He was also employed by Henry 
as ambassador to Holland and Germany, and wrote two 
able political treatises ‘On the State of France,” (1583- 
93.) Died in 1592. 

L’H6te or Lh6te, lot, (NESToR,) an artist and anti- 
quary, born of French parents at Cologne in 1804. He 
was a member of the commission sent in 1828 to ex- 
plore Egypt under the direction of Champollion, who 
employed him as draughtsman. In 1838 he made fur- 
ther explorations and illustrations of Egypt, for the 
purpose of rendering more complete Champollion’s 
posthumous work on the monuments of that country. 
Died in Paris in 1842. 

Lhoyd, loid, written also Lhuyd and Llwyd, 
(Humpeury,) a learned British antiquary, was born at 
Denbigh, in Wales. He wrote a “History of Cambria 
from, Caradoc,” ‘On Mona, the Island of the Druids,” 
(“De Mona Druidum Insula,”) and other works. Died 
about 1570. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Lhuyd, commonly pronounced loid, (EDWARD,) an 
eminent Welsh antiquary, born in Carmarthenshire 
about 1665. He became keeper of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum in 1690. He published a catalogue of the figured 
fossils of the Ashmolean Museum, called ‘‘ Lythophylacii 
Britannici Iconographia,” (1699,) and a treatise on 
British antiquities, “ Archzeologia Britannica,” (1707.) 
Died in 1709. 

Liadieres, le’4’de-air’, (PIERRE CHARLES,) a French 
littérateur, born at Pau in 1792. He composed several 
dramas, and other mediocre works in prose and verse. 
Died in 1858. 

Liais, le’A’, (EMMANUEL,) a French astronomer, born 
at Cherbourg in 1826. He was appointed an assistant 
in the Observatory of Paris in 1852. 

Liancourt, de, deh le’n’koor’, (JEANNE DE SCHOM- 
BERG,) DucHEss, a French lady, distinguished for her 
talents and piety, born in 1600, was the daughter of 
Henri de Schomberg, marshal of France. She became 
the wife of the Duc de Liancourt. Her house was 
frequented by Pascal, Arnauld, and other recluses of 
Port-Royal. “Died in 1674. 


See J. J. Botteau, ‘ Vie de Madame de Liancourt,’’ 1698. 


Liano, da, da le-4’no, (TEoporo FE.tpr,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Madrid in 157s, excelled in miniatures, 
and was surnamed THE LirrLe Trrtan. He was a 
friend of Lope de Vega. Died in 1625. 

Lard, le’4r’, an eminent French engineer, born in 
Lorraine in 1747. His principal work is the important 
canal which connects the Rhine with the Rhone, It was 
commenced about 1805 and completed in 1832. Died 
in 1832. 

Liban, lee’b4n, [Lat. Lrna’/ntus,] (Grorer,) a Polish 
classical scholar, born at Liegnitz in 1490. He taught 
Greek at Cracow. Died in 1550. 3 

Libanius. See Liman. 


Li-ba/ni-us, [Gr. Avéavioc,] a celebrated heathen 
sophist and rhetorician, born at Antioch in 314 A.D. He 
studied with Diophantes of Athens and others. After 
he had taught rhetoric for several years at Constanti- 
nople and Athens with success, he settled in 354 at An- 
tioch, where he opened a school, which became very 
celebrated. Among his pupils were Saint Basil and 
Saint Chrysostom. He accepted the office of quzestor 
from the emperor Julian, who was his friend and ad- 
mirer. He died probably about 390 A.b., leaving many 
works, which are still extant, and display a_ brilliant 
imagination. They consist chiefly of declamations on 
events of Greek history, and have been designated by 
Gibbon as ‘*the vain and idle compositions of an orator 
who cultivated the science of words.” But this is re- 
garded by other eminent critics as too harsh a judgment. 

See his Autobiography, entitled Bios  Adyos mepi ris éavTod 
Tvxns ; EUNAPtIuS, ‘ Vitae Sophistarum ;”? Fasrictus, ‘ Bibliotheca 
Greea;” J. G. Bercer, ‘‘De Libanio Disputationes sex,’’ 1696; 
C. Petersen, ‘‘Commentatio de Libanio Sophista,” 1827; “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Libavius, le-ba’ve-us, (ANDREAS,) a German. physi- 
cian and chemist, born at Halle. He was chosen rector 
of the gymnasium of Coburg in 1605. He gained repu- 
tation by works on chemistry, in which he endeavoured 
to refute the reveries of Paracelsus. His “ Alchymia 
recognita emendata et aucta” (1597) was the best manual 
of chemistry which had appeared at that time. Died 
in 1616. 


See FreneEr, “ Theatrum Eruditorum ;”? Lrypen, “‘ De Scriptori- 
bus Medicis.”’ 


Libelt, lee’bélt, (KARoL,) an able Polish writer on 
philosophy and politics, was born at Posen in 1806. He 
fought with distinction against the Russians in the Polish 
insurrection which began in 1830. For his share in a 
democratic conspiracy he was imprisoned at Berlin in 
1846, but was released by the revolution of 1848. Soon 
after his release he was chosen a member of the Slavonic 
congress of Prague. While a prisoner in Berlin in 1847 
he wrote ‘The Maid of Orleans.” Among his works 
are excellent philosophical and critical essays, ‘“ Filo- 
zofia i Krytyka,” (1845-50.) , 

See Brocxuaus, ‘* Conversations- Lexikon.”” 

Li/ber, a name applied by the Romans to the Bac- 
chus or Dionysus of the Greek mythology. Liber was 
an ancient Italian divinity. See BAccHus. 

Lib’e-ra, in the Roman mythology, was the wife of 
Liber, and was supposed to preside over the culti- 
vation of the vine. She was sometimes identified with 
Proserpine. 

Liberale da Verona, le-ba-ra/lA d4 va-ro’na4, a 
painter of the Venetian school, born at Verona in 1451. 
He was one of the most excellent artists of his country 
at that time. His painting of the “Epiphany” is said 
to be still visible at Verona, Died in 1536. 

Lib-er-a/tus, a deacon of the Church of Carthage. 
He was sent to Rome about 535 by a council of African 
bishops. 3 

Libére. See LIBERIUS. 

Liberi, lee’ba-ree, (PIETRO,) CAVALIERE, an eminent 
Italian painter, surnamed LIBERTINO, (le-béR-tee/no,) 
born at Padua in 1605, was a pupil of Padovanino. He 
pursued his studies in Rome, Parma, Venice, etc., and 
formed a style in which the characteristics of several 
schools were united. ‘“ He was regarded,” says the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” ‘as the most skilful draftsman of 
the Venetian school.” Among his master-pieces are 
the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” at Venice, ‘ The Gene- 
ral Deluge,” “* Noah coming out of the Ark,” “The Judg- 
ment of Paris,” and several pictures of Venus nude. His 
style was sometimes grand and sometimes graceful. It 
is said that when he worked for connoisseurs his manner 
was bold and free, but for other patrons he finished his 
work with much care and precision. Died in 1687. 

See Guapo Priorato, “ Vita del Cavaliere P. Liberi,’’ 1818; 
Ripotrt, ‘Vite dei Pittori Veneti;?? WincKELMANN, ‘“‘ Neues 
Mahler-Lexikon.” 

Li-be’ri-us, [Fr. Lipkre, le’bair’; It. Linerto, le- 
ba’re-o,] a native of Rome, was elected pope in 352 
or 353 A.D., and succeeded Julius I, He favoured the 
orthodox in the controversy with the Arians; and, the 
Council of Milan having condemned Athanasius in 355, 
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he refused to sanction that act. For this cause he was 
banished by the emperor Constantius to Bercea. After 
an exile of two years, he recovered his see in 358, 
by signing the formula of Sirmium, a modification of 
Arianism. He refused to subscribe the confession of 
the Council of Rimini, (359,) where the Arians again 
prevailed. He died in 366 A.D., and was succeeded 
by Damasus I. 


See Barontus, *‘ Annales;’? LARRoqug, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Liberio 
Romano,”’ 1670. 


Lib’er-tas, [Fr. Liperr®, le’bér’td’,| the goddess of 
liberty worshipped by the ancient Romans. She was 
represented as a matron, holding in one hand a broken 
sceptre and in the other a pike surmounted by a cap, 
(pileus. ) 

Liberté. See LIBerras. 

Libertino. See Liseri. 

Libes, léb, (ANYTOINE,) a French savant, born at 
Béziers in 1752. For many years he taught the physi- 
cal sciences in the Collége Charlemagne, Paris. He 
discovered that pressure is one of the elements of the 
intensity of electric tension developed by contact, and 
published, besides other works, ‘‘The Physical and 
the Moral World,” (1815.) Died in 1832. 

Li-beth/ri-deés, [Gr. Aev670pidec,| a name of the Muses, 
which they derived from Mount Libethrius, or from a 
well called Libethra, in Thrace. (See Mus.) 

Lib-i-ti/na, [Fr. Lrprring, le’be’tén’,] a Roman god- 
dess, supposed to preside over funerals. All things 
needful for funerals were kept for sale in her temple. 
The business of an undertaker’ was also called /zdetina. 

Libitine. See LIBIrina. 

Li’/bon or Li’bo, [Gr. Ai6wv,] a Greek architect, a 
native of Elis, flourished about 450 B.c. He built near 
Pisa or Olympia, in the Doric style, the magnificent 
temple of Olympian Jove, 245 feet long by too wide. In 
the vicinity of this the Olympic games were celebrated, 
and the master-pieces of art were accumulated for many 
ages. It contained a celebrated statue of Jupiter by 
Phidias. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Jupiter Olympien.” 

Libri, dai, da-e lee’bree, (GIROLAMO,) a Venetian 
painter and illuminator, born at Verona in 1472, was one 
of the most skilful artists of his time. Among his works 
are a “ Deposition from the Cross,” and “The Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Eden.” He painted many books 
for the Church, and excelled in miniature. Died in 1555. 

His son FRANCESCO was a promising painter, who 
died young. 

Libri-Carrucci, lee/bree k4r-root’/chee, (GUILLAUME 
Brurus IctLius TIMoLEon,) Counrt, an Italian mathe- 
matician, born at Florence in 1803. He became a pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Pisa in 1823, and emigrated to 
France in 1830. Having been naturalized as a French 
citizen, he was admitted into the Institute in 1833, and 
was appointed inspector-general of the libraries of 
France. Ona false charge of purloining books of great 
value from the public libraries, he was condemned in 
1850 to imprisonment for ten years; but he had pre- 
viously escaped to London. His principal work is a 
“History of Mathematical Sciences in Italy,” (4 vols., 
1838-41,) which is highly commended. Died in 1869, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Liburnio, le-boor’ne-o, (NICCOoLO,) an Italian gram- 
marian, born at Venice in 1474, became a canon of San 
Marco, in that city. Died in 1557. 

Liceti, le-cha’tee, or Liceto, le-cha/to, (FORTUNTO,) 
an Italian physician and professor, famous in his time 
as a Peripatetic philosopher, was born at Rapallo, near 
Genoa, in 1577. He became professor of philosophy at 
Padua in 1609, and professor of medicine in 1645. He 
published a treatise on the nature of monsters, (1616,) 
and other works, the majority of which are now justly 
neglected. He had more erudition than judgment. 
Died in 1657. 

See Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’? Nictron, 
, Mémoires.” 

Lichnowsky, von, fon lik-nov/skee, (EDUARD Ma- 
RIA,) PRINCE, a German historian, born in 1789. He 
wrote a “ History of the House of Hapsburg,” (4 vols., 
1836-44,) which is commended. Died in 1845. 
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Lichnowsky, von, (FELIX,) PRINCE, a Prussian 
general, son of the preceding, was born in 1814. He 
fought for Don Carlos in Spain about 1839. In German 
politics he was a conservative or absolutist. He was 
killed by a mob at Frankfort in 1848. 

See Kost in, “ Auerswald und Lichnowsky,’ 


Lichtenau, von, fon lik’teh-ndw’, ( WILHELMINE 
ENKE,) Countess, born at Potsdam in 1754, was the 
daughter of a poor musician. She became the mistress 
of the crown-prince of Prussia, Frederick William. 
After his accession to the throne, in 1786, she was a 
powerful and influential person until the death of the 
king, Died in 1820. 

See her “ Autobiographic Memoirs,”’ 1808. 

Lichtenberg, lik’ten-bérc’, (GEORG CHRISTOPH,) a 
German savant and witty author, born near Darmstadt 
in July, 1742. He studied at Gottingen, and made great 
progress in nearly all departments of knowledge. In 
1770 he was appointed professor of philosophy and exact 
sciences at Gottingen. He visited England, where he 
associated with the most eminent //eratz, He wrote 
excellent scientific articles for two periodicals of Gottin- 
gen,— The Magazine of Science and Literature,” (1780- 
85,) and “The Almanac,” (1778-99,) which owed their 
great success chiefly to him. ‘The charms of his style 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of a taste for the 
sciences. He particularly excelled in what in English 
is called “humour.” ‘Among his most popular works is 
his “Ample Commentary on the Engravings of Hogarth,” 
which he began to publish in 1794, and left unfinished 
at his death. It abounds in wit and satire, and displays 
much insight into human nature. His autobiography is 
said to be the most candid and piquant ever written, 
Died at Gottingen in 1799. “‘ He is,” says Stapfer, “‘gay 
without the least trace of levity, versatile and profound 
without ceasing to be solid and clear.” (‘ Biographie 
Universelle.”’) 

See his Autobiography, in an edition of his works, Gottingen, 9 
vols., 1800-1806; * Elogium Lichtenbergii,’? by KAsTNER, 1799; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’” HrtnricH DoérinG, ‘* Lebens- 
umrisse von Karl August von Sachsen-Weimar, J. D. Falk, Lich- 
tenberg,’”’ etc., 1840; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1804; 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1836. 

Lichtenstein, lik’ten-stin’, (Martin HEINRICH 
KARI,) a German physician and naturalist, born at 
Hamburg in 1780. About 1802 he became physician 
to the Governor of Cape Colony, Africa, and in 1810 
published “Travels in Southern Africa,” (2 vols.,) a 
valuable contribution to natural history. In 1813 he 
was appointed director of the Zoological Museum of 
Berlin, which, under his care, became one of the largest 
in Europe. His favourite pursuit was ornithology. Died 
in 1857. 

See CALLIsEN, “‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon,’’ (Supple- 
ment.) 

Lichtenstein, von, fon lik’ten-stin’, (JOHANN Jo- 
SEPH,) PRINCE, a general, the head of one of the most 
noble families of Austria, was born in Vienna in 1760. 
After serving in several campaigns against the French, 
he negotiated the conditions of peace at Presburg in 
1805. He distinguished himself at Essling and Wagram 
in 1809. Died in 1836. 

Lichtenstein, von, (JosEPpH WENZEL,) PRINCE, an 
Austrian general, born in Vienna in 1696. His services 
in the campaigns of 1733 and 1734 were rewarded with 
the rank of lieutenant-general. Having been made field- 
marshal, he commanded the army in Italy in 1746, and 
gained a victory at Piacenza. He was afterwards em- 
ployed with success in diplomatic affairs. Died in 1772. 

Lichtenstein, von, (ULRIC,) one of the early Ger- 
man poets, was born about 1199. His principal poem, 
entitled ‘* Frauendienst,” though possessing no great 
literary merit, is a valuable monument of the manners 
of that time. Died about 1275. 

Lichtwer, lixt/@er, (MAGNUS GorrrRIED,) one of 
the most popular German fabulists, was born at Wurzen 
in 1719. He published the first edition of his “ Fables 
in 1748, and in the next year removed from Wittenberg 
to Halberstadt, where he obtained a canonicate. ain 
1758 he produced another edition of the “ Fables. a 
German critics rank him as a fabulist with Lessing an 
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Gellert, whom perhaps he surpasses in piquancy of 
style and talent for narration. Died in 1783. 

See Eicuuorz, ‘fLichtwer’s Leben,” 1784; HirscHING, “ His- 
torisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Li-cin’i-a, (or Ji-sin’e-a,) the name of the wife ut C. 
Gracchus. Also the name of the wife of Mzecenas, said 
to have been distinguished for her conjugal tenderness. 

Li-cin-i-a/nus Gra/ni-us, a Roman historian, who 
lived probably in the first century B.c. In 1853 Mr. 
Pertz, of Berlin, discovered a portion of his “ Annals” 
among some Syriac manuscripts brought from the desert 
of Nitria in 1847. 

Licinio, le-chee’ne-o, (BERNARDINO,) a painter of the 
Venetian school, born at Pordenone, was one of the best 
pupils of Pordenone, who was his relative. He painted 
portraits and Madonnas. He was living in 1540. 

Licinio, (GIovANNI ANTONIO.) See PORDENONE. 

Licinio, (GiuLI0,) called 11 ROMANO, (&1 ro-ma/no,) 
an Italian painter, born about 1500, was a nephew of 
Pordenone. Died at Augsburg in 1561. 

Li-cin/i-us, (or le-sin’e-us,) (FLAVIUS VALERIUS,) 
(called by some writers Pub/lius Fla’vius Gale’rius 
Valeria’nus Licinia/nus,) a Roman emperor, born in 
Dacia about 263 A.D., was originallya peasant. He rose 
to the rank of general in the army, and gained the favour 
of Galerius, who in 307 made hima partner in the 
empire, with the title of Augustus. In 313 he married 
Constantia, sister of Constantine the Great, and, having 
defeated Maximin, became master of all the Eastern 
provinces. A war soon ensued between him and Con- 
stantine, which ended in the complete defeat of Licinius 
at Chalcedon, near Byzantium, in 323. He was put to 
death by order of the victor in 324 A.D. He was noto- 
rious for cruelty and other vices. 

See Grszon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Li-cin/i-us Cal/vus, (Catus,) an eminent Roman 
orator and poet, son of C. Licinius Macer, was born. in 
82 B.c. Cicero thought his style was too laboured, but 
admitted that he had wit, judgment, and much learning. 
His style was eulogized by Quintilian as grave, chaste, 
and sometimes vehement. As a poet he was usually 
ranked with Catullus, and was very popular. His works 
are all lost except fragments of his poems, which con- 
sisted of elegies and epigrams or lampoons. He died 
about the age of thirty-five. 

See WEICHERT, “ De C. Licinio Calvo Oratore et Poeta,” 1825 ; 
Puiny, *‘ Natural History,’’ vii. and xxxiv. 

Licinius Macer. See MAcrr. , 

Li-cin’i-us Sto/lo, or, more fully, Ca/ius Licin/ius 
Cal/vus Sto’lo, a Roman legislator, of plebeian family, 
who effected important changes in the constitution of 
Rome. In 375 B.c., he and his friend L. Sextius La- 
teranus were chosen tribunes of the people, and pro- 
posed the enactment of these Jaws: ist. That in future 
one of the two consuls chosen annually should be a ple- 
beian, and that no more military tribunes should be 
appointed; 2d. That no citizen should possess more 
than five hundred acres (jugera) of public land. These 
Innovations were strenuously resisted by the patricians 
tor about ten years, a period of anarchy, during which 
Camillus was chosen dictator. The land in question 
had been acquired by conquest, and had been appro- 
priated by the patricians. The laws above named were 
passed in 366, and Licinius was elected consul in 364 
B.C. He was re-elected jn 360, and was fined ten thou- 


aie asses In 356 for the violation of his own agrarian 
aw. 


See Niepunr, “ History of Rome ;” Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” 

books vi. and vii.; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
_Li-ci/nus Por’cius, (por/she-us,) a Roman poet, men- 
tioned by Aulus Gellius, lived about 120 B.C. 

Licquet, le’ka’, (FRANCois Istporr,) a French Jitté- 
rateur, born at Caudebec, Normandy, in 1787. He wrote 
besides several dramas, a “ History of Normandy,” (2 
vols., 1835,) a work of merit, which was completed by 
Depping. Died in 1835. 

Lid’del, (DuNcaN,) a Scottish physician and mathe- 
matician, born at Aberdeen in 1561. He became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Helmstedt in 1591, after which 
he was first physician at the court of Brunswick. Having 
returned to Scotland in 1607, he founded a professorship 


at Aberdeen. He was author of several medical works, 
one of which is called ‘“* Ars Medica,” (1607.) Died in 
1613. 

See Stuart, ‘‘ Life of Duncan Liddel,’”’ 1790; CHAMBERS, “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Lid/dell, (Rev. HENRY GEORGE,) an English scholar, 
born in 1812.. He became chaplain to the prince-consort 
about 1845, and Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1855. 
He produced, in conjunction with Mr. Scott, an excel- 
lent ‘Greek-English Lexicon,” (1843,) on the basis of 
the Greek-German Lexicon of Passow, and wrote a 
“ History of Rome.” 

Liddell, (Sir Jonn,) F.R.S., a British physician, born 
at Dumblane in 1794. He served as surgeon in the royal 
navy, was knighted in 1850, and was appointed director- 
general of the medical department of the royal navy 
about 1854. In 1859 he became honorary physician to 
Queen Victoria. 

Lidén, le-diin’, (joHAN HENRIK,) a Swedish writer, 
born at Linképing in 1741, was struck in the prime of 
life with palsy, which deprived him of the use of his 
limbs. He composed a “ History of Swedish Poets,” 
and several literary memoirs. Died in 1793. 

See WALLIN, ‘ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver J. H. Lidén,”’ 1797. 


Lidner, lid’ner, (BENGT,) a Swedish poet, born in 
1759, resided some time in Paris. His chief work, ‘The 
Countess Spastara,” is commended for eloquence and 
pathos. Died in 1793. 

Lidskialf, (Hlidskialf.) See OpIN. 

Liébault, le’4’bd’, (JEAN,) a French writer on medi- 
cine and agriculture, born at Dijon about 1535; died in 
1596. 

Liebe, lee’beh, (CHRISTIAN SIGISMOND,) a German 
numismatist, born in Misnia in 1687. He was a large 
contributor to the “ Acta Eruditorum.” Died in 1736. 

Lieber, lee’ber, (FRANCIS,) a German historical and 
political writer of distinguished ability, born at Berlin, 
March 18, 1800. He served against the French in 1815, 
and was present at the battles of Ligny and Waterloo. 
Being imprisoned some years after for his liberal opinions, 
he was released through the influence of Niebuhr, and 
sought refuge in 1827 in the United States. In 1829 he 
edited the ‘ Encyclopedia Americana,” (13 vols.,) taking 
for its basis Brockhaus’s ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,” (pub- 
lished at Leipsic, in Germany.) He was appointed in 1835 
professor of history in Columbia College, in South Caro- 
lina, which position he held until 1856. He afterwards 
became professor of the Jaw of nations and constitutional 
law in the same institution. Among his numerous and 
popular works are a ‘Manual of Political Ethics,” 
(1838,) “Laws of Property: Essays on Property and 
Labour,” (1842,) ‘ Civil Liberty and Self-Government,” 
(2 vols., 1853,) and ‘Reminiscences of Niebuhr the 
Historian.” 

See Attinong, “‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”” DuycKIncK, “€yclo- 
peedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. ; ‘‘ North American Review” 
for January, 1832. . 

Lieber, (THoMAS.) See ERASTUS. 

Lieberkuhn, lee’ber-koon’, (JOHANN NATHANIEL,) a 
German anatomist, born at Berlin in 1711, practised in 
that city. He was very skilful in the art of injections. 
He was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Died in 1756. 

Liebhard. See CAMERARIUS, (JOACHIM.) 

Liebig, von, fon Jee’bic, (Jusrus,) BARON, one of the 
greatest chemists of the present century, was born at 
Darmstadt, in Germany, in May, 1803. He entered the 
University of Bonn in 1819, and in 1822 went to Paris, 
where he became acquainted with Humboldt and Gay- 
Lussac. Favoured by the influence of Humboldt, Liebig 
obtained in 1824 the appointment of professor of chem- 
istry in the University of Giessen. He founded there 
the first model laboratory of Germany, which became 
very celebrated and made that university the central 
point of attraction to the chemical students of Europe. 
Although his services have been great in every depart- 
ment of chemical science, he owes his celebrity chiefly 
to his discoveries in organic chemistry. He produced 
in 1840 an important work entitled ‘“ Organic Chem- 
istry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology,” 
(“Die organische Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf 
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Agricultur und Physiologie.”) His principal works, 
besides the above, are “Animal Chemistry, or Chemistry 
in its Application to Physiology and Pathology,” (1842,) 
“ Researches on the Chemistry of Food,” (1849,) and 
a “Dictionary of Chemistry,” (§ vols., 1837-51,) in 
which he was assisted by Wohler. He received the title 
of baron in 1845, and accepted the chair of chemistry 
at Munich in 1852. In 1848 Liebig and) Professor 
Kopp began to issue an annual report on the progress 
of chemistry. His “ Familiar Letters on Chemistry” 
(1844) are much admired, and are well adapted to 
render the science popular. His principal works above 
named have been translated into English and French. 

See CALLisEN, ‘* Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon ;”? ** Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;”” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for June, 
1842; ‘‘ North American Review’ for July, 1841, April, 1842, and 
October, 1842. 

Liebknecht, leep’knékt’, (JOHANN GrorG,) a Ger- 
man antiquary, born at Wassungen about 1680, wrote, 
besides other works, “ Discourse on the Great Deluge,” 
(“ Discursus de Diluvio Maximo,” 1704.) Died in 1749. 

Liemaecker or Liemaker, lee’m4’ker, (NIKOLAAS,) 
a skilful Flemish painter, surnamed Roosk, was born at 
Ghent in 1575, and was a friend of Rubens. Among his 
works, which are mostly of large dimensions, are “The 
Last Judgment,” and “The Transfiguration.” Died in 
1646. 

Lieoo- (or Lieou-) Pang, le-oo’ pang, a Chinese 
emperor, the founder of the dynasty of Han, was born 
about 250 B.c. He was proclaimed emperor in 202. 
One of his generals, named King-Poo, having revolted, 
a battle was fought, in which Lieoo-Pang gained the vic- 
tory, but received a wound of which he died in 195 8.c. 

Lieutaud, le-uh’to’, (Josepu,) a skilful French physi- 
cian, born in 1703, at Aix,in Provence. He was elected 
to the Academy of Sciences in 1752. In 1774 he was 
appointed first physician to Louis XVI. He published, 
besides other professional works, ‘Synopsis of Univer- 
sal Medical Practice,” (‘Synopsis Universe Praxeos 
Medicz,” 1765,) a work of much merit. Died in 1780. 

See Conporcet, ‘‘Eloge de Lieutaud,” 1780; LassERVOLLE, 
“‘Eloge historique de M. Lieutaud,” 1781; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lieven, de, deh lee’ven, (DOROTHEFA,) PRINCEsS, a 
Russian lady, of German extraction, celebrated for her 
diplomatic talents and political intrigues, was born in 
1784. Her maiden name was BENKENDORF. She went 
to London about 1812 with her husband, who was 
Russian ambassador at that court, and acquired much 
influence by her conversational powers. After 1838 
she resided in Paris, where her sa/oz was frequented by 
many diplomatists, statesmen, etc. She was often called 
the “ Egeria of Guizot.” Died in 1857. 

Lieven, von, fon lee’ven, (JOHAN HENRIK,) CouNtT, 
a Swedish general, born in Livonia in 1670. After the 
defeat of Charles at Pultowa, in 1709, Lieven was sent 
by the council of regency on a mission to that king, 
then in Turkey. Died in 1733. 

Lievens, lee’vens, (JAN,) | Lat. JOHAN’NES LIVINE’- 
Ius,] a Flemish Hellenist, born about 1546. He was 
canon of Antwerp. He edited and translated some works 
of Chrysostom and Gregory of Nyssa. Died in 1599. 


See Paquort, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Lievens or Livens, (JAN,) an eminent Dutch painter 
and engraver, born at Leyden in 1607. About 1630 he 
went to England, and painted portraits of the royal 
family. He afterwards worked at Antwerp, chiefly on 
historical subjects, and acquired a high reputation. Asan 
engraver he is said to rival Rembrandt. Died in 1663. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Ligario, le-g4/re-o, (PIETRO,) an Italian painter, born 
in the Valtellina in 1686; died in 1752. 

Li-ga’ri-us, (QUINTUS,) a Roman officer, who fought 
for Pompey in the civil war, and after the battle of Phar- 
salia renewed the war against Czesar in Africa. He was 
pardoned by the victor, but was forbidden to enter Italy. 
When his friends made efforts to restore him to citizen- 
ship, they were opposed by Tubero, who became his 
public accuser in a trial before the dictator, in 45 or 46 
B.c. On this occasion Cicero pronounced his admirable 
oration “ Pro Ligario.” Plutarch informs us that Czesar 


had resolved to condemn Ligarius, but that in the 
course of the speech his colour often changed, his frame 
trembled, and a verdict of acquittal was obtained from 
him through the transcendent powers of the orator. 

See Piurarcu, ‘‘ Life of Cicero.”’ 

Liger, le’zha’, (Louts,) a French writer on agricul- 
ture, born at Auxerre in 1658. He published several 
mediocre but useful works. Died in 1717. 

Light/foot, (JoHN,) an English divine, eminent as a 
biblical commentator, was born in Staffordshire in 1602. 
He was an excellent Hebrew scholar. In 1630 he be- 
came rector of Ashley, and in 1642 obtained the living of 
Saint Bartholomew, in London. He was identified with 
the Presbyterians during the civil war. About 1644 
he was chosen master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
and was presented to the living of Great Munden. In 
Rabbinical literature he had few, if any, superiors. He 
published “ Horze Hebraice et Talmudice,” (1658,) and 
many Latin commentaries on the Scriptures, one of 
which is called ‘‘ Harmony of the Four Evangelists,” 
(1644-50.) Died in 1675. 

See ‘‘ Brevis Descriptio Vite J. Lightfooti,” 1699; Nuic#rRon, 
““ Mémoires.”” 

Lightfoot, (JoHN,) F.R.S., an English botanist, born 
in Gloucestershire in 1735. He was educated for the 
church, became chaplain to the Duchess of Portland, 
and obtained the livings of Sheldon and Gotham. In 
company with Pennant, he explored the Hebrides about 
1772, and published in 1777 a valuable “ Flora of Scot- 
land,” (‘‘ Flora Scotica,” 2 vols.,) with excellent figures. 
His herbal was purchased by the king, and was after- 
wards consulted with profit by Sir J. E. Smith. Died 
in 1788. 

See Pennant, “Life of J. Lightfoot.” ; 

Lignac, de, deh Jén’yak’, (JosEpH ADRIEN LE LARGE,) 
a French abbé and author, born of a noble family of 
Poitiers. He wrote “ Letters to an American on Button’s 
Natural History,” (1751-56, 4 vols.,) and a few other 
works.. Died in 1762. 

Ligne, de, deh léfi, (KARL JOSEPH,) PRINCE, an able 
Austrian general and witty author, born at Brussels, 
May 12, 1735, was the son of a field-marshal in the Aus- 
trian service. He served with distinction in the Seven 
Years’ war, (1755-62,) and was made a general-major in 
1765. In 1782 he was ambassador to Russia, and was 
highly favoured by Catherine Il. He commanded a 
corps at thercapture of Belgrade in 1789. | He obtained 
the rank of field-marshal in 1808. His generous and 
chivalrous character rendered him the idol of his army. 
He died at Vienna in 1814, leaving interesting memoirs, 
letters, and other works, (in French,) which contain 
curious anecdotes and piquant passages. Madame de 
Staél published in 1809 a volume of ‘Letters and 
Thoughts of Prince de Ligne.” He had _ published 
“Military, Literary, and Sentimental Miscellanies,” 
(‘‘Mélanges militaires, littéraires et sentimentaires,” 
34 vols., 1795-1811.) According to Madame de Staél, 
“‘he was the only foreigner that became a model in the 
French style, instead of an imitator.” 

See ‘‘Letters and Reflections of the Austrian Field-Marsha) 
Prince de Ligne ;”’ Soupiran, “‘ Biographie du Prince C. de Ligne,” 
1807; SAINTE-BeEuve, ‘“‘Causeries du Lundi;’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Ligniville, de, deh lén’ye’vél’, (RENE CHARLES Exr- 
SABETH,) COMTE, a French general, born in 1757; died 
in 1813. 

Lignon, lén’yén’, (ETIENNE FrEDERIC,) a Frenchy 
engraver, born in Paris in 1779; died in 1833. 

Lig’on,? (RICHARD,) an English traveller, who emi- 
grated to Barbadoes in 1647 and returned to England 
in 1650. He published “A True and Exact History 
of Barbadoes,” a work of some value. He was the 
overseer of the female slave Yarico, whose story is 
narrated in his book and furnished Steele a subject for 
the eleventh number of the “Spectator.” 

Ligonier, lig’o-neer’, (JOHN,) EARL, an eminent gene- 
ral of the British army, was born of Protestant parents 1n 
France in 1678, and emigrated to England in early ue 
He fought at Blenheim, (1704,) Ramillies, and Malplaquet, 
(1709,) and commanded the infantry at dace: (1745+) 
In 1746 he was appointed commander-in-chief © 
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British forces in Flanders. He displayed great skill and 
courage at Laffeldt in 1747, but was there made prisoner. 
He became an English peer, with the title of Earl Ligo- 
nier, in 1766, and was a field-marshal and privy coun 
cillor at his death, in 1770. 

See MM. Haag, “‘La France protestante.”’ 


Ligorio, le-go’re-o, (PIRRO,) an Italian architect, 
painter, and antiquary, born in Naples about 1530, or, 
as others say, 1498. He was appointed by Paul IV. 
architect of the Vatican and of Saint Peter’s Church, 
which Michael Angelo had previously superintended. 
The latter left Rome about that time. Ligorio, having 
deviated from the plan of Michael Angelo, which he was 
ordered to follow, was discharged in 1568. He then was 
employed as architect by Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara. 
He died about 1580, leaving in manuscript voluminous 
writings on antiquities and architecture, which are 
praised by Muratori. 

See Vasari, ‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. ; Lanzt, “‘ History of 
Painting in Italy ;”? ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ligozzi, le-got’see, (JACopo,) an eminent Italian 
painter of history, born at Verona in 1543, was a pupil 
of Paul Veronese. He painted both in fresco and in oil. 
Having acquired a high reputation at Verona, he re- 
moved to Florence, where he received the title of painter 
to the grand duke Ferdinand. Among his master-pieces 
are “Vhe Four Crowned Saints,” at Imola, and the 
“ Martyrdom of Saint Dorothea,” at Pescia. His smaller 
pictures are highly finished. Died in 1627. 

See Lanzz, “ History of Painting in Italy ;’? T1cozzr, ‘* Diziona- 
rio;’”’? Lomazzo, ‘‘ Idea del Tempio della Pittura.” 

Liguori, da, da le-goo-o’ree, (ALFONSO MARIA,) an 
Italian priest and casuist, born at or near Naples in 
1696. He founded in 1732 an order of missionaries to 
convert or instruct the lower classes, and named it the 
Order of the Most Holy Redeemer. In 1762 he was 
appointed Bishop of Saint Agatha dei Goti. He wrote, 
besides other approved works, a ‘Moral Theology,” 
(1755,) which was often reprinted. Died in 1787. 

See GrarTint, ‘‘ Vita del beate A. M. Liguori,” 1815; G. Kiorn, 
“Leben des heiligen A. M. Liguori,’’ 1835; ‘‘ Life of Saint A. M. de 
Liguori,’”? London, 2 vols., 1848. 

Lil’burne, (JOHN,) an English Puritan enthusiast and 
radical agitator, was born in Durham in 1618. He was 
accused before the Star Chamber in 1637 of distributing 
seditious pamphlets, and was condemned to be whipped 
and imprisoned. He was released in 1640, and obtained 
#2000 damages. In 1644 he fought bravely against the 
king at Marston Moor, where he led a regiment. He 
afterwards attacked Prynne, Lenthal, and others in pam- 
phlets, for which he was committed to Newgate. He 
was one of the master-spirits of the ‘‘ Levellers,” and 
a stubborn opponent of Cromwell’s authority. In 1651 
he was tried for treason and acquitted by the jury. He 
became a Quaker a few years before his death, which 
occurred in 1657. Hume designates him as “the most 
turbulent, but the most upright and courageous, of human 
kind.” (“History of England.”) 

See, also, CLARENDON, “ History of the Rebellion ;” ‘‘ Monk’s 
Contemporaries,”’ by Guizor, London, 1865. 

Lilieblad, lee’le-eh-bld’, or Liljenblad, leel’yen- 
blad’, (Gusravus,) a Swedish scholar and linguist, born 
at Strengnes in1651, He was for many years professor 
of Oriental languages at Upsal, and wrote, in Latin, a 

History of Egypt,” (1698.) Died in 1710. 

See Grzetius, “ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 

Lilienberg or Liljenberg, lee’le-8n-bérg’, (ERIK 
GustaF,) BARON oF, a Swedish general, who served in 
the French army at Laufeld and in other battles. Died 
in 1770. 

dalienkrantz or Liljenkrantz, lee’le-en-krAnts’, or 
Liliecrantz, lee/le-eh-krants’, (Jouann,) Coun pg, a 
Swedish financier, born about 1730. On the accession 
of Gustavus IT[. (1771) he was appointed minister of 
finances, which he managed with success for many years. 
Died in 1815. 


See Geyer, ‘‘ Histoire de la Suéde.” 


_Lilienthal, lee/le-én-tal’, (MICHAEE,) a learned Prus- 
sian philologist, born at Liebstadt in 1686. He was 
for many years professor of theology in the University 


of Koénigsberg. He was the principal editor of the 
“Erlautertes Preussen,” (1724-28,) a highly-esteemed 
literary journal, and published, besides other works, 
“Historical and Literary Selections,” (‘Selecta His- 
torica et Literaria,” 1711-19.) Died in 1750. 

See Htrscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;’? Meuset, 
*€ Lexikon,”’ 

Lilienthal, (THEODOR CHRISTIAN,) a German theo- 
Jogian and writer, a son of the preceding, was born at 
Konigsberg in 1717; died in 1782. 

Liilio, lee’le-o, or Lilli, Jél/lee, (ANDREA,) an Italian 
painter, born at Ancona in 1555. He worked at Rome 
for Sixtus V., and at Ancona, Died in 1610. 

Lilio, (Luici,) [Lat. ALoy’sius Lit’/1us,] an Italian 
physician and astronomer, born in Calabria. He is 
remembered only for the part he had in the reform of 
the calendar under the auspices of Gregory XIII. He 
applied the epacts to the cycle of nineteen years, and, 
by adding one day to the end of each cycle, he arrived 
at an approximative equation of the solar and lunar 


years. He died in 1576, just after he had finished the 
work. His method was approved by the pope in 1582. 
Lilio Giraldi. See GIRALDI. 
Lilius. See Lito. 
Liljenblad. See LILIEBLAD. 
Liljenkrantz. See LILIENKRANTZ. 


Lil/lo, (GEorGE,) a successful English dramatist, born 
in 1693, became a jeweller of London. He holds a high 
rank among English dramatists of the second order. 
“The Fatal Curiosity,” a tragedy, (1737,) is called his 
master-piece, and is constructed with remarkable skill. 
His “George Barnwell” and “Arden of Feversham” 
were also popular. Died in 1739. 

See ‘* Biographia Dramatica;’? CAMPBELL, “Specimens of the 
British Poets.” 

Lilly, written also Lily and Lyly, (JOHN,) an English 
dramatic writer, born in Kent about 1553. He wrote 
several dramas, which were performed with success, and 
flourished as a wit at the court of Elizabeth. About 1580 
he published “ Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit,” which 
became very popular with_that pedantic generation for 
its affected and dainty style, called ‘‘Euphuism.” “It 
deserves notice,” says Hallam, ‘‘on account of the influ- 
ence it is recorded to have had upon the court of Eliza- 
beth and over the public taste.” He was the author of 
a famous satirical pamphlet against Martin Mar-Prelate, 
called ‘Pap with a Hatchet.” Died about 1600. 

See ‘‘The Dramatic Works of John Lyly, with some Account 
of his Life,’ etc., by T. W. FairHott, 1858; “London Quarterly 
Review” for April, 186r. 

Lilly, (WiILLIAM,) a famous English astrologer, born 
in Leicestershire in 1602. In early life he was employed 
as a servant in London. He began to study astrology 
in 1632, and acquired fame as a fortune-teller. He pro- 
fited by the credulity of Charles I., who consulted him 
on political affairs in the civil war. Some agents of the 
popular party also patronized him. He published an- 
nually an almanac, called “Merlinus Anglicus Junior,” 
(1644-81.) His character is represented by Butler under 
the name of “Sidrophel.” Died in 1681. 

See “Life and Times of W. Lilly,” by himself, 1715; “ Retro+ 
spective Review,’’ vol. 11., 1820. 

Lil/¥ or Lil/ly, (WiLtraM,) a distinguished English 
schoolmaster, born at Odiham, in Hampshire, about 
1468. After studying languages in Greece and Rome, 
he settled in London in 1509, and opened a grammar- 
school. He appears to have been the first who taught 
Greek in London. In 1512 he became master of Saint 
Paul’s School, just founded by Colet. He published, 
besides Latin poems, ‘‘ Brevissima Institutio seu Ratio 
Grammatices cognoscendee,” (1513,) commonly called 
“Lily’s Grammar,” which was for a long time more 
used in English schools than any other Latin grammar. 
He was intimate with Erasmus. Died in 1523. 

See Warton, “ History of Poetry.” 

Lima, de, da lee’m4, (Luiz CAETANO,) a Portuguese 
historian and grammarian, born in Lisbon in 1671; died 
in 1757. 

Limayrac, le’ma’rak’, (PAULIN,) a French /7¢térateur, 
born at Caussade in 1817. He became chief editor of 
“La Patrie,” a daily paper of Paris, in 1858. 
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Limborch, van, van lim’/borxk’, written also Lim- 
borg, (HENDRIk,) a Dutch painter, born at the Hague 
in 1680, was one of the best pupils of Adrian van der 
Werf, of whose works he made fine copies. Died in 1758. 

Limborch, van, (PHiLippus,) a learned Dutch theolo- 
gian, was born in Amsterdam the roth of June, 1633. He 
was one of the principal supporters of the Remonstrant 
or Arminian doctrines, which were condemned. by the 
Synod of Dort in 1619. After preaching for ten years 
at Gouda, he became in 1668 pastor and professor of 
theology at Amsterdam. He corresponded for a long 
time with John Locke. His most important work is 
*“Theologia Christiana,” (1686,) “a system of divinity 
and morals which,” says Hallam, ‘‘is the fullest delinea- 
tion of the Arminian scheme.” He wrote a “ History 
of the Inquisition,” (1692.) Died in 1712. 

See LectErc, “ Oratio funebris in Obitum P. Limborch,” 1712; 
Van DER Hoeven, ‘‘ Dissertationes II. de J. Clerico et P. a Lim- 
borch,”’ ete., 1843; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Limbourg, van, van lim’boorc’, (JAN PHILIppus,) 
a Flemish medical writer, born near Spa in 1726. He 
practised at Spa with great success. Died in 1811. 

Limburg-Brouwer, van, van lim/btirH bréw’er, 
(PikTER,) a Dutch poet, born in 1795; died in 1847. 

Limnaeus or Limnaus, lim-na’us, (JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man publicist, born at Jena int5§92. He was preceptor 
of the Margrave of Anspach and of Albert of Branden- 
burg, who afterwards employed him as chancellor and 
privy councillor. He wrote an esteemed work on “ The 
Public Law of the Romano-Germanic Empire,” (3 vols., 
1645-57,) and an “Account of the French Monarchy and 
Constitution,” (“ Notitia Regni Galliz,” 2 vols., 1655.) 
Died in 1663. 

See STrEBEL, ‘Leben und Schriften des Staatslehrers J. Lim- 
neus,”’ 1741. 

Limousin or Limosin. See LEONARD DE LIMOUSIN. 

Lin. See Linus. 

Lin, van, van lin, (HANS,) a Dutch painter of genre, 
who flourished about 1650, was surnamed SYzLHEID. He 
excelled in battle-pieces, and painted horses better than 
any other Dutch artist except Wouwerman. 

Linacre, lin’a-ker, written also Linacer (or Lina- 
ker) and Lynacer, (THomMas,) an eminent English 
physician and scholar, born at Canterbury about 1460. 
He learned Greek of Demetrius Chalcondylas at Flor- 
ence, and studied medicine at Rome. After his return to 
Ingland he lectured on medicine, and taught Greek at 
Oxford for several years, until Henry VIII. employed 
him as physician and preceptor of Prince Arthur. He 
was the principal founder and first president of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, London. At an advanced age he took 
orders, and obtained the rectory of Mersham, a prebend 
in York Cathedral, and other benefices. He was an ex- 
cellent classical scholar, and a correspondent of Erasmus. 
He translated several of Galen’s works into Latin, and 
wrote “On the Correct Structure of Latin Prose,” (“ De 
Emendata Structura Latini Sermonis,”) which Hallam 
calls “the first-fruits of English erudition,” and which 
must, he says, have been highly valuable. Died in 1524. 

See ‘‘ Lives of British Physicians,’’? London, 1857; BAyLe, ‘‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Linant, le’ndn’, (MICHEL,) a French “ttérateur, born 
at Louviers in 1708. Voltaire, who was his friend, spoke 
highly of his taste and imagination. Linant lived in 
Paris, and was employed as tutor to the sons of M. 
Hébert. He wrote odes, epistles, and other short poems, 
which gained several prizes of the French Academy. He 
also published an edition of Voltaire’s works, (1738.) 
Died in 1749. 

Linck, link, (jOHANN HEINRICH,) a German natu- 
ralist, born at Leipsic in 1674; died in 1734. 

Lincoln, link’on, ‘ABRAHAM,) the sixteenth President 
of the United States, was born in Hardin county, Ken- 
tucky, (in a part now included in Larue county,) the 
12th of February, 1809. His ancestors were of English 
descent ; they are supposed to have originally emigrated 
to America with the followers of William Penn. A 
little before the middle of last century they resided in 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, whence a part of the family 
removed in 1750 to Virginia. About the year 1780 
Abraham Lincoln, the grandfather of the subject of this 


notice, settled in Kentucky, where not long after he was 
stealthily shot by an Indian. He left three sons, of whom 
the eldest, Thomas Lincoln, married and settled in Har- 
din county in 1806. Abraham Lincoln was his second 
child and oldest son. His childhood was passed in the 
midst of hardship and toil. When he was scarcely 
eight years old, his parents removed to Spencer county, 
Indiana. It was a difficult and wearisome journey, and 
he ever afterwards retained a vivid recollection of the 
trials and hardships which he passed through on that 
occasion. Before he was eleven years of age, he ex- 
perienced a bitter and irreparable loss in the death of 
his mother. Under her guidance he had learned to 
read and prize the Bible, and to her influence, there is 
reason to believe, he was largely indebted for the develop- 
ment of those rare and noble moral traits which have 
conferred upon him, if not a brilliant, at least a spotless 
and ever-enduring fame. Among the books which, as a 
boy, he particularly valued, was a Life of Washington ; 
and it is not improbable that the contemplation of such a 
character, which united to plain and practical common 
sense moral qualities of the highest order, may have 
contributed not a little to that combination of straight- 
forward simplicity and moral grandeur for which Lin- 
coln was afterwards distinguished. The ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” was also one of his favourite books; and its 
influence upon his style may perhaps be traced not 
merely in his preference for forcible and racy Saxon 
words, but also in that homely directness of expression 
by which all his speeches and writings are characterized. 
On the breaking out of the Black Hawk war, in the 
early part of 1832, Lincoln promptly volunteered for the 
defence of the frontier settlements, and was chosen captain 
of his company. The war, however, having been speedily 
brought to a close before he had an opportunity of meet- 
ing the enemy, he returned to the pursuits of peace. In 
the political contest which took place between General 
Jackson and Henry Clay in the autumn of 1832, he zeal- 
ously espoused the cause of the latter, for whom he 
had felt an enthusiastic admiration from his boyhood. 
He himself was a candidate for the State legislature; 
and, although unsuccessful, he received in his own pre- 
cinct two hundred and seventy-seven votes out of the 
two hundred and eighty-four which had heen cast; that 
is, thirty-nine fortieths of the whole number. In 1834 
he was again a candidate for the legislature, and was 
elected. He was re-elected in 1836. In March, 1837, 
he gave proof of the uprightness as well as independ- 
ence of his character by recording his protest on the 
journal of the House against some extreme pro-slavery 
resolutions which had been passed by the Democratic 
majority in the legislature. At that time the expression 
of any anti-slavery sentiments was extremely unpopular 
in every part of the United States, but perhaps nowhere 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line was it more so than in 
Illinois. Lincoln and another member who shared his 
views declared in their protest that “they believe that 
the institution of slavery is founded in injustice and bad 
policy.” Having been again elected to the legislature 
in 1838, he. became the acknowledged leader of the 
Whigs in the House, and received the entire vote of his 
party for the speakership, which he lost by only one vote. 
He had been admitted to the bar in 1836, and in April, 
1837, he established himself permanently in Springfield 
and commenced the practice of law in earnest, with John 
T. Stuart as his partner. In November, 1842, he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Todd, daughter of Robert S. Todd, Esq., 
of Lexington, Kentucky. Having accepted the nomi- 
nation for Congress in 1846, he was triumphantly elected, 
being the only Whig: out of the seven representatives 
sent by Illinois to the national legislature. During the 
time that he was in Congress he uniformly gave his voice 
in favour of freedom, voting against laying on the table 
without consideration the petitions for the abolition of 
slavery, and always supporting the doctrines of the 
Wilmot Proviso whenever any measure of this kind 
was before the House. The passage of the Nebraska 
bill in May, 1854, involving the repeal of the Migraur 
Compromise, gave everywhere fresh interest am ar 
dour to the contest between freedom and blaveny é 
United States Senator was to be chosen by the Hlinois 
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legislature. Lincoln had been nominated by the Repub- 
lican party as their candidate for the Senate of the United 
States. Judge Douglas, confessedly the ablest politician 
and best debater among all the Democratic leaders of 
the West, was the opposing candidate. Lincoln chal- 
lenged his opponent to a series of public discussions 
respecting the views and policy of the two contending 
parties. That political contest first fully revealed the 
versatility, depth, and comprehensiveness of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s mind. Even some of those belonging to the party 
of Judge Douglas admitted that the latter was inferior 
to his opponent both in learning and in argument,—in 
short, in every essential qualification for the discussion 
of those great principles which were then agitating the 
country from one extremity to the other. As the elec- 
tion of United States Senator depended on the legisla- 
ture, and not ona direct vote by the people, Douglas 
was the successful competitor; but the extraordinary 
ability displayed by Lincoln in the discussion above re- 
ferred to, led to his nomination by the Republican party 
in 1860 as their candidate for the Presidency. No Presi- 
dential contest involving issues so momentous had ever 
before occurred. The general election then about to 
take place was to decide the all-important question 
whether the blighting influence of slavery should be 
allowed to extend to every part of the republic, or should 
thenceforward be restricted to the territory which it 
already possessed. Never before had any Presidential 
election so strongly excited all the hopes and fears of the 
patriot, all the affections and passions of the people. 
It took place on the 6th of November, 1860. Lincoln 
received the electoral votes of all the free States except 
New Jersey, which was divided, giving him four votes 
and Douglas three. Breckinridge received the votes 
of all the slave States except Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri; the three former voted for Bell, 
the last for Douglas. Lincoln received in all one hun- 
dred and eighty electoral votes, Breckinridge seventy-two, 
Bell thirty-nine, and Douglas twelve. 

No sooner was the result of the election known than 
several of the Southern States made preparations for 
formally separating themselves from the Federal Union. 
South Carolina took the lead in the secession movement. 
The legislature convened in November and passed an 
act calling a State convention to meet on the 17th of 
December. It met accordingly, and on the 2oth an 
ordinance was passed unanimously dissolving the union 
till then “subsisting between South Carolina and other 
States under the name of the United States of America.” 
It was evident, from the language of the leading men in 
that convention, that the ordinance of secession was not 
the result of any sudden excitement or hastily-adopted 
resolution, but was the deliberate fulfilment of a settled 
and long-cherished purpose. ‘The secession of South 
Carolina,” said Mr. Rhett, “was not the event of a day.” 
It was “a matter which had been gathering head for 
thirty years.” Mr. Inglis said that most of them had 
had it “under consideration for the last twenty years.” 
“So far,” says Raymond, “as South Carolina was con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt that her action was de- 
cided by men who had been plotting disunion for thirty 
years, not on account of any wrongs her people had sus- 
tained at the hands of the Federal government, but from 
motives of personal and sectional ambition, and for the 
purpose of establishing a government which should be 
permanently and completely in the interest of slavery.” 
(“Lincoln’s Administration,” chap. i.) Following the 
example of South Carolina, Mississippi passed an ordi- 
nance of secession on the oth of January, 1861,* Florida 
January 10, Alabama January 11, Georgia January 18, 
Louisiana January 26, Texas February 1. Thus, more 
than a month previous to the expiration of Mr. ’Buch- 
anan’s term of office, seven States had doné all that 
lay in their power to dissolve their connection with the 
Union. Delegates appointed by the conventions of the 
seceding States met at Montgomery early in February 
and formed a new Confederacy, of which Jefferson Davis, 
of Mississippi, was elected President, and Alexander H. 


_* These dates, and most of the others in this article connected 
with the events of the rebellion, are taken from Greeley’s “ American 
Conflict.” 
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Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-President. Not long after, 
Mr. Stephens, in an elaborate speech addressed to the 
people of Savannah, attempted to vindicate the course 
of the seceders in setting up a new government in oppo- 
sition to that of the United States. On that occasion he 
said that the prevailing ideas of Jefferson and “most 
of the leading statesmen at the time of the formation of 
the old Constitution were that the enslavement of the 
African was a violation of the laws of nature, that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, politically. ... 
These ideas, however, were fundamentally wrong. They 
rested upon the assumption of the equality of races. 
This was an error. ... Our new government was 
founded upon exactly the opposite ideas ; its foundations 
are laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth that 
the negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery, 
subordination to the superior race, is his natural and 
normal condition. This, our new government, is the 
first in the history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and moral truth.” 

While President Buchanan took the ground that the 
Federal government had no right to coerce the seceding 
States, several members of the cabinet had not neglected 
the opportunities which their official position afforded, of 
promoting the interests of the Southern Confederacy. 
The secretary of war, John B. Floyd, took care to make 
such a disposition of the Federal arms and ammunition 
that in case the new administration should be disposed 
to adopt a more decisive policy it would find its energies 
paralyzed by a total want of the material of war, while 
the revolted States, in case of necessity, might readily 
possess themselves of that very material which had been 
thus adroitly placed beyond the reach of the Federal 
government. An official report from the ordnance 
department, dated January 16, 1861, shows that during 
the year 1860 115,000 muskets had been removed from 
Northern armories and sent to Southern arsenals by a 
single order of the secretary of war; and it was claimed 
for him, by one of his eulogists in Virginia, that, while 
a member of President Buchanan’s cabinet, Mr. Floyd 
“thwarted, resisted, and forbade” certain measures 
which, if carried into effect, would have rendered the 
formation of the Southern Confederacy impossible. 

It was under such circumstances as these—with seven 
of the most influential of the United States in open re- 
volt, and several others on the eve of secession,—with 
timorous indecision at the head of the government, and 
secret treason lurking not only among the members 
of the cabinet, but also among the officers of the army 
and navy—that Abraham Lincoln, on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1861, left his Western home and proceeded to 
Washington to take into his hands the reins of govern- 
ment. His brief parting words to his friends at Spring- 
field reveal at one view the simple, manly earnestness 
of his character, and that humble but unfaltering trust 
in God by which he was sustained through all the perils 
and darkness which surrounded his administration. “ My 
Friends: No one not in my position can appreciate the 
sadness I feel at this parting. . To this people I owe all 
that Iam. Here I have lived more than a quarter of a 
century; here my children were born, and here one of 
them lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see you 
again. A duty devolves upon me which is, perhaps, 
greater than that which has devolved upon any other 
man since the days of Washington. He never would 
have succeeded except for the aid of divine Providence, 
upon which he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot 
succeed without the same divine aid which sustained 
him; and on the same almighty Being I place my reli- 
ance for support; and I hope you, my friends, will all 
pray that I may receive that divine assistance, without 
which I cannot succeed, but with which ‘success is 
certain. Again I bid you all an affectionate farewell.” 

A rumour was current some time before the President- 
elect left his home in Illinois, that he would never reach 
the national capital alive. An attempt was made (Feb- 
ruary 11) on the Toledo and Western Railroad to throw 
from the track the train on which he was; and after- 
wards, just as he was leaving Cincinnati, a hand-grenade 
was found to have been secreted on the car. A plot had 
likewise been formed to take his life during his passage 
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through Baltimore on his way to Washington. Mr. 
Seward and General Scott, having been informed of 
that fact, arranged it that Lincoln should pass through 
Baltimore several hours earlier than had at first been 
proposed. The plans of the conspirators were thus 
frustrated, and the President-elect reached Washington 
in safety on the morning of the 23d of February. 

Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated as President of the 
United States on the 4th of March, 1861. In his ad- 
dress on that occasion he mildly but distinctly and 
firmly announced his purpose to “take care that the 
laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States,” 
“T trust,” he adds, “this will not be regarded as a 
menace. . . . There need be no bloodshed or violence ; 
and there shall be none, unless it be forced upon the 
national authority. The power confided to me will be 
used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and places 
belonging to the government, and to collect the duties 
and imposts; but, beyond what may be necessary for 
these objects, there will be no invasion, no using of force 
against or among the people, anywhere. . . . The mails, 
unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts 
of the Union. So far as possible, the people everywhere 
shall have that sense of perfect security which is most 
favourable to calm thought and reflection. . . . Physically 
speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impass- 
able wall between them. A husband and wife may be 
divorced and go out of the presence and beyond the 
reach of each other; but the different parts of our coun- 
try cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face ; 
and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue 
between them. Is it possible, then, to make the inter- 
course more advantageous or more satisfactory after 
separation than before? .. . THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE 
DERIVES ALL HIS AUTHORITY FROM THE PEOPLE; AND 
THEY HAVE CONFERRED NONE UPON HIM TO FIX TERMS 
FOR THE SEPARATION OF THE STATES. . . . HIS DUTY IS 
TO ADMINISTER THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT AS IT CAME 
INTO HIS HANDS, AND TO TRANSMIT IT UNIMPAIRED BY 
HIM TO HIS SUCCESSOR. 

“My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost 
by taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of 
you in hot haste to a step which you would never take 
deliberately, that object will be frustrated by taking 
time ; but no good object can be frustrated by it... . 

“Yn your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. 
- .. You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven 
to destroy the government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to ‘ preserve, protect, and defend’ it.” Mr. 
Lincoln did not deny that the laws of the Federal gov- 
ernment, and even the Constitution itself, might perhaps 
bear unequally and hardly upon some sections of the 
country; but he thought that all grievances of this kind 
would be far more likely to be properly redressed through 
a calm and friendly appeal to the sense of justice in the 
people than by violence or war. 

Tt was enough, however, for the slave-holding party 
that he denied not merely the expediency but the szght¢ 
of any State or sectional combination of States to se- 
cede. This was considered equivalent to a declaration 
of war; and active preparations for the coming struggle 
were at once commenced throughout the seceded States. 
The moderate, reasonable, and conciliatory tone of the 
Inaugural had, it cannot be doubted, a most happy effect, 
not only in uniting and consolidating, so to speak, the 
public sentiment of the North, but also in encouraging 
all those in the border States who, whatever may have 
been their views in relation to slavery, had not yet cast 
off all attachment to the national flag and the Federal 
Union. Fort Sumter, in the harbour of Charleston, was 
occupied by a United States garrison, under the com- 
mand of Major Anderson. General Beauregard, on the 
part of the Southern Confederacy, demanded its sur- 
render. To this demand, which was made on the 11th 
of April, Major Anderson at once replied that his “sense 
of honour and-his obligations to his government prevented 


his compliance.” Early on the r2th an attack on the fort | 


was commenced, and kept up with the utmost fury with 
shells and red-hot cannon-balls, in consequence of which 
Major Anderson, after a gallant resistance of thirty-three 
hours, was at length obliged to evacuate the place, which 
he did on the morning of the 14th. The bombardment 
of Fort Sumter was the first aggressive act committed 
on either side. It produced a deep and intense excite- 
ment throughout the Northern States, breaking down 
for a time all party distinctions, and uniting the whole 
people in an earnest, unfaltering purpose to support the 
government.* The President, justly regarding this un- 
provoked attack upon a United States fort as the com- 
mencement of actual war, issued on the next day (April 
15) a proclamation directing both Houses of Congress 
to meet in extra session on the 4th of July following, 
and calling out “the militia of the several States of the 
Union, to the aggregate number of 75,000,” for the pur- 
pose of supporting the authority and enforcing the laws 
of the Federal Union. It was not, however, merely for 
maintaining the authority of the government that troops 
were needed, but for the defence of the national capital 
itself, The President of the Southern Confederacy had 
declared, more than a month before, that whenever war 
should commence the North and not the South should 
be the battle-field ; and the recent attack on Fort Sumter 
was a sufficient proof that no veneration for the national 
flag nor any lurking scruples of any kind would be likely 
to prevent the carrying out of that threat if it were pos- 
sible to accomplish it. All the Northern States responded 
to the demand of President Lincoln with the utmost 
alacrity and zeal. Massachusetts—be it said to her 
immortal honour—was the first in the field. The 
next day after the issue of the proclamation, her Sixth 
regiment left Boston for the national capital. Two 
more regiments set out within forty-eight hours. The 
Sixth regiment was attacked (April 19) in Baltimore 
by a mob carrying a secession flag, and several of 
the soldiers were killed or severely wounded. Gov- 
ernor Hicks having united with Mayor Brown, of Baiti- 
more, in urging, for prudential reasons, that no more 
troops should be brought through that city, it was ar- 
ranged that those needed for the defence of Washington 
should in future be sent thither by way of Annapolis. 
On the roth of April President Lincoln issued a procla- 
mation blockading the ports of the seceded States. The 
excitement caused by the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
which tended so powerfully to unite public sentiment at 
the North, appeared to have produced a still greater 
effect in the Southern States, where the enthusiasm 
of the people was inflamed almost to frenzy by what 
seemed the brilliant success of the Confederates, in re- 
ducing so quickly a fortress which was regarded as one 
of the strongest in the United States, though it was at 
that time feebly garrisoned and supplied with provisions 
for a few days only. Yielding to this whirlwind of ex- 
citement, the legislature of Virginia, on the 17th of 
April, (three days after the taking of Fort Sumter,) 
passed an ordinance of secession by a vote of 88 to 55. 
Not long after, the State Convention of North Carolina, 
elected during the excitement which followed the cap- 
ture of Sumter, passed unanimously an ordinance of 
secession. 

The most active preparations were made on both sides 
for the contest which was now inevitable. In the seceding 
States more than a hundred thousand troops had been 
raised, of which the larger portion had been marched 
towards the Northern border. The greatness of the force 
arrayed against the government made an additional sup- 
ply of troops necessary for the security of the national - 
capital. A second proclamation was issued on the 3d 
of May, calling into the United States service a large 
number of volunteers, and greatly increasing the force 
both of the army and navy. The difficulties surrounding 
the new administration were rendered still more for- 
midable by the precipitate action of the French and 
English governments, which, as soon as information was 


* The very next day after Major Anderson had evacuated the ruins 
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received that hostilities had actually begun in America, 
determined, in concert, to acknowledge the Southern 
Confederacy as a belligerent power. 

In accordance with the proclamation of the 15th of 
April, Congress met in extra session, July 4, 1861. In 
the message which on that occasion the President ad- 
dressed to the Senators and representatives, after re- 
viewing the condition of the country and explaining 
the course of the government, he proceeds to say,— 

“It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction 
of Fort Sumter was in no sense a matter of self-defence 
upon the part of the assailants. They well knew that 
the garrison in the fort could by no possibility commit 
aggression upon them. They knew, they were expressly 
notified, that the giving of bread to the few brave and 
hungry men of the garrison was all which would on that 
occasion be attempted, unless themselves, by resisting 
so much, should provoke more. They knew that this 
government desired to keep the garrison in the fort, not 
to assail them, but to maintain visible possession, and 
thus to preserve the Union from actual and immediate 
dissolution, trusting, as before stated, to time, discussion, 
and the ballot-box for final adjustment ; and they assailed 
and reduced the fort for precisely the reverse object, to 
drive out the visible authority of the Federal Union and 
thus force it to immediate dissolution. . . . In this act, 
discarding all else, they have forced upon the country 
the distinct issue, ‘immediate dissolution or blood.’ 

“And this issue embraces more than the fate of 
these United States. It presents to the whole family of 
man the question whether a constitutional republic or 
democracy—a government of the people by the same 
people—can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity 
against its own domestic foes... . 

“Tt was with the deepest regret that the Executive 
found the duty of employing the war-power in defence 
of the government forced upon him, He could but per- 
form this duty or surrender the existence of the govern- 
ment. . . . Asaprivate citizen, the Executive could not 
have consented that these institutions should perish ; 
much less could he, in betrayal of so vast and so sacred 
a trust as these free people have confided to him. He 
felt that he had no right to shrink, or even to count the 
chances of his own life, in what might follow.” 

There were a few members in both Houses who in- 
sisted that any employment of the war-power against 
the rebels was unconstitutional ; but the general senti- 
ment of Congress fully sustained the President in the 
course he had taken. On July 15, Mr. McClernand, a 
Democratic member from Illinois, offered a resolution 
pledging the House to vote any amount of money and 
any number of men necessary to suppress the rebellion 
and restore the authority of the government. This reso- 
lution was adopted with but five dissenting votes. The 
spirited action of Congress seemed to inspire the people 
everywhere throughout the North with renewed hope 
and confidence. Towards the latter part of June, a large 
rebel force had occupied a strong position on Bull Run 
Creek, near Manassas. It was resolved on the part of 
the Federal government to attack and drive back this 
force; and the belief was generally entertained that a 
single decided success on the part of the Union armies 
would put an end to the war. The Federal forces, com- 
manded by General McDowell, made an attack upon 
the position of the rebels on the 21st of July; but they 
met with a disastrous defeat, and were driven back in 
great disorder towards Washington, Then, for the first 
time, the Northern States realized the greatness of the 
conflict which was before them. They then understood 
how great were the advantages possessed by the Con- 
federates in consequence of their having been for years 
preparing for war. No inconsiderable portion of their 
troops had been thoroughly disciplined under. excellent 
officers, while many of the Northern troops had scarcely 
any discipline at all. Add to this that a large proportion 
of the best and most experienced officers in the regular 
army of the United States had resigned their commis- 
sions and joined the Confederate cause, All the prin- 
cipal Confederate officers, with scarcely an exception, 
had been educated at the national military academy at 
West Point, and had afterwards held important positions 


in the regular army. It may suffice to cite the names of 
Generals Joseph E. and Albert Sydney Johnston, Jeffer- 
son Davis, the President of the Southern Confederacy, 
and General Robert E. Lee, regarded, at the time of the 
breaking out of the rebellion, as by far the ablest officer 
in the United States army, General Scott having become 
through age and infirmities unequal to the duties of the 
field. But the disaster of Bull Run damped the hopes 
of the Unionists for a moment only. After the first 
surprise was over, its effect was to rouse the courage and 
determination of the people to the highest point. Vol- 
unteers flocked by thousands to join the national army. 
From the time of Lincoln’s inauguration, through all the 
anxious months of the spring and summer of 1861, Gene- 
ral Scott had retained his position as commander of the 
armies of the United States, and had given the govern- 
ment the benefit of his wisdom and experience and the 
support of his great influence and unwavering loyalty. 
At length, on the 31st of October, in consequence of ill 
health and advancing age, he applied to the secretary of 
war to be released from active service. He was accord- 
ingly placed upon the list of retired officers of the army 
of the United States, but retaining his full pay, according 
toa special provision passed by Congress in the summer 
session, At the recommendation of General Scott, Gene- 
ral McClellan, who had obtained marked distinction by 
his success during the summer of 1861 in clearing 
Western Virginia of rebel troops, was called to Wash- 
ington and appointed to the command of the Federal 
forces. He at once commenced a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the army, and before many months brought it 
into a state of high and efficient discipline. Unfortunately, 
his sympathies were rather with the moderate slave- 
holders than with the staunch supporters of the govesn- 
ment, and, when it became necessary to sacrifice slavery 
in order to save the republic, he could not nerye himself 
to the task. In a war of a different kind, requiring simply 
vigilance, skill, and the spirit of conciliation, he might 
have earned enduring Jaurels. But the Confederates had 
gone too far to be won back by conciliation. As nothing 
could satisfy them short of breaking. up the Union, so 
nothing was left for the Federal government, if it would 
escape general disruption and utter ruin, but to suppress 
the rebellion by force of arms. 

The forces under the immediate command of General 
McClellan having remained inactive during most of the 
winter of 1861-62, President Lincoln issued on the 27th 
of January, 1862, an order that on the 22d of February a 
general movement against the insurgents should be made 
by the land and naval forces of the United States. Gene- 
ral McClellan at first objected, in a letter to the secre- 
tary of war, to the plan of operations which he had been 
directed to pursue. At length, on the 13th of March, a 
council of war was held, in which it was decided to ad- 
vance against Richmond from Fortress Monroe. The 
army was conveyed by water down the Potomac and 
Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of James River. Soon 
after the commencement of the campaign, General 
McClellan began to complain that he was not properly 
supported by the Executive at Washington. Advancing 
into the heart of a hostile country, where his enemies, 
by means of the railroads, which they could completely 
contro], might concentrate, at a very short notice, all their 
available force at or near the point of threatened attack, 
it behooved him, undoubtedly, to use great circumspec- 
tion. Unhappily, the extreme precautions which he took 
against a doubtful or contingent peril had no other effect 
than to surround him with real dangers of the most for- 
midable character. His movements were so slow and 
hesitating that the Confederates not only had time to 
assemble their forces from distant points and erect ex- 
tensive fortifications, but even to raise and discipline 
large reinforcements of fresh troops. Had he early in 
April advanced with his army against Yorktown, he 
would have met with a feeble resistance, and might, in 
all probability, have pushed on at once to the conquest 
of Richmond. But he decided to approach it by a regular 
siege; extensive earthworks were thrown up, and the 
campaign was protracted into the hottest part of the 
summer. His troops, compelled to encamp among the 
swamps adjacent to the Chickahominy, perished in great 
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numbers from disease. At last, after a series of sangui- 
nary but indecisive conflicts, the army- was forced to 
retreat. It was moved in August from James River by 
water to Aqui’a Creek, on the Potomac, some forty miles 
below Washington. About the same time the army of 
General Pope, after several days of hard fighting near 
Manassas and Centreville, was driven back with heavy 
loss upon Washington. There was perhaps no darker 
period during the whole war than that in which the 
summer of 1862 came to a close ; and we may Safely say 
that no one throughout the land felt more deeply the 
reverses and sufferings of his countrymen than President 
Lincoln. 

On the 2d of September, General McClellan took 
command of all the available troops for the defence of 
the capital. General Lee, having crossed the Potomac 
(September 5) into Maryland, was attacked and de- 
feated by McClellan at Antietam on the 16th and 17th 
of September. He retreated into Virginia, and was not 
pursued, Early in October McClellan was ordered to 
cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy or drive 
him southward; but, having delayed his advance for 
about three weeks, he was removed from his command, 
by an order dated November 5. General Burnside, who 
succeeded McClellan as commander of the army of the 
Potomac, attacked (December 13) General Lee, then 
occupying a strongly-fortified position at Fredericks- 
burg, and was repulsed with severe loss. Again, on the 
2d and 3d of May, 1863, General Hooker was worsted 
by General Lee in a very hard-fought battle at Chancel- 
lorsville. The great and repeated disasters experienced 
by the Union armies from the beginning of the war, but 
more particularly those of the summer of 1862, appear 
to have prepared the people of the Northern States for 
the adoption of a more radical policy on the part of the 
government. At first it had been the aim of the Execu- 
tive to preserve the Union with all the provisions of the 
Constitution as it was originally adopted. But, the slave- 
holders having by their rebellion forfeited all claim to 
the protection of that instrument, it might become ex- 
pedient or necessary to assail them on the side where 
they were confessedly weakest,—viz., through the institu- 
tion of slavery. President Lincoln had been censured 
by some for not taking a more decided position on the 
subject of slavery at the commencement of the war ; but 
he had very strong reasons for the line of policy which 
he had hitherto thought proper to pursue. So powerful. 
was the influence, so plausible the arguments, brought 
by the Confederates to bear upon the border States, that 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that Maryland, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri could be prevented 
from following Virginia and North Carolina and joining 
the rebellion. If, then, the Federal government, with 
those States standing neutral or divided, was able to re- 
establish its authority only after years of conflict and the 
loss of hundreds of thousands of lives, what might have 
been the issue had those four populous and warlike 
States from the very commencement of the war been 
closely and firmly united with the Confederacy? Had 
President Lincoln at once, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion, attempted the overthrow of slavery, there is 
reason to believe that all the above-named States would 
have arrayed themselves against the government, and 
the theatre of war, instead of being almost exclusively 
confined to the territory of the slave States, would, in all 
probability, have been extended to the adjacent free 
States,—to Pennsylvania and Ohio, if not still farther. 
Nor would this have been the only misfortune ; such an 
attempt would, it can scarcely be doubted, have divided 
the people in many of the free States, and prevented 
them from giving the government that cordial and united 
support so indispensable to the Union cause in such a 
crisis. 

The conscientious and anxious desire evinced by the 
President to respect the constitutional rights of every 
section of the country, if it produced no favourable influ- 
ence upon the minds of the Confederates, had at least 
the effect of gaining over to his cause multitudes of his 
political opponents in the Northern as well as in the bor- 
der States ; so that tens of thousands who had opposed 
his election in 1860 became, before the close of his first 


Presidential term, of the number of his most cordial 
supporters. He considered it, indeed, to be not merely 
expedient, but to be his imperative duty, to weigh care- 
fully all the circumstances by which he was surrounded. 
A religious or moral reformer may very properly content 
himself with merely proclaiming and expounding great 
truths, and then leave the minds of men to embrace 
them, as they may be prepared to do so. But he who, 
being placed at the head of a government, neglects to 
consider the question whether his measures are prac- 
ticable, or whether they are or are not adapted to the 
actual condition and wants of the people, can have no 
claim to the name of statesman, although he may pos- 
sibly merit that of a far-seeing reformer or philanthropist. 

To some, who were urging him to issue at once a 
proclamation of emancipation, intimating that they felt 
assured it was the will of God that he should do so, 
Lincoln replied, “I hope it will not be irreverent for me 
to say that, if it is probable that God would reveal his 
will to others on a point so connected with my duty, it 
might be supposed he would reveal it directly to me ; 
for, unless Iam more deceived in myself than I often 
am, it is my earnest desire to know the will of Providence 
in this matter ; and if I can learn what it is, I will do it.” 
At another time he said, “‘ There are 50,000 bayonets in 
the Union army from the border slave States. It would 
be a serious matter if, in consequence of a proclamation 
such as you desire, they should go over to the rebels. 
. . . Every day increases their Union feeling.” He dili- 
gently sought every opportunity of informing himself re- 
specting the condition of public sentiment, especially in 
regard to the question of emancipation. A great change 
in the minds of the people had undoubtedly taken place 
in this respect, not only in the North, but also in several 
of the slave States. After mature deliberation, being at 
length satisfied that the welfare of the country would be 
promoted by such a measure, and that. public senti- 
ment would sustain it, he issued (September 22, 1862) a 
proclamation of emancipation, in which it was declared 
that on the first day of January, 1863, “all persons held 
as slaves within any State, or designated part of a State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever 
free ; and the executive government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authority thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, 
and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or 
any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom.” 

After the battle of Chancellorsville the tide of success 
seemed to turn in favour of the Union cause. This is 
not the place to go into any detailed account of the 
movements of the different armies. It may suffice briefly 
to notice a few of the principal battles which constituted, 
so to speak, turning-points in the history of the war, and 
which had an immediate and important influence in 
bringing it to a close. 

On the 3d of July, 1863, the army of the Potomac, 
under General Meade, defeated the rebel forces, com- 
manded by General Lee, in a great battle (which had 
lasted three days) near Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania. 
On the 4th of the same month, General Grant cap- 
tured Vicksburg, after a long and most obstinate defence 
on the part of the garrison, and in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the Confederate general Joseph E. Johnston to 
raise the siege. The number of Confederate troops 
paroled at Vicksburg was about 27,000, of whom only 
15,000 were fit for duty. ‘ This,” says Mr. Greeley, 
*‘ was the heaviest single blow ever given to the muscu- 
lar resources of the rebellion; and no other campaign 
in the war equals in brilliancy of conception and general 
success in execution that which resulted in the capitula- 
tion of Vicksburg.” As Commander Farragut, supported 
by a Jand-army under General Butler, had already (April, 
1862) taken. possession of New Orleans, the conquest 
of Vicksburg gave to the Unionists the command of the 
Mississippi throughout its entire length. 

The courage, skill, and, above all, the unconquerable 
energy displayed by General Grant in the siege ane 
capture of Vicksburg, seemed to point him out to i € 
government as pre-eminently qualified to conduct a war 
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in which a wise foresight, an untiring vigilance, and an 
indefatigable activity were equally necessary to success. 
There was another point also wherein, to adopt the 
language of Mr. Greeley, “his fitness for the chief 
command was decided, if not pre-eminent; and that 
was an utter disbelief in the efficacy of any rose-water 
treatment of the rebellion.” On the 1st of March, 1864, 
in compliance with a recommendation of Congress, the 
President appointed General Grant lieutenant-general of 
the armies of the United States. When he presented 
General Grant with his commission, Mr. Lincoln ad- 
dressed him with these words: “The nation’s apprecia- 
tion of what you have already done, and its reliance upon 
you for what still remains to be done, in the existing 
great struggle, are now presented with this commission, 
constituting you lieutenant-general of the armies of the 
United States. With this high honour devolves upon 
you also a corresponding responsibility. As the country 
herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sustain you. I 
scarcely need to add that with what I here speak for 
the nation, goes my own hearty personal concurrence.” 

In the autumn of 1864, Mr. Lincoln was a second time 
elected President of the United States, General McClel- 
lan being the opposing candidate. Lincoln received the 
votes of all the Northern States except New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

General Grant, having taken immediate command of 
the army of the Potomac, commenced early in May the 
ever-memorable campaign of 1864 against Richmond. 
After many-Severe and bloody conflicts, and the display 
of consummate military skill on the part of the rival com- 
manders, and an obstinate bravery on the part of their 
troops, rarely paralleled in the history of warfare, Gen- 
eral Lee was at length (April 2, 1865) forced to abandon 
the defence of Richmond, which was evacuated the fol- 
lowing night, and on the 9th of April he surrendered to 
General Grant with all his army. On the 17th of the 
same month, General J. E. Johnston, commander of the 
southern division of the Confederate army, then in North 
Carolina, entered into terms of capitulation with Gen- 
eral Sherman, according to which all the Confederate 
troops still remaining in the field were to lay down their 
arms and return to their respective States. Thus the 
war of the rebellion was brought to a close. But, before 
the final arrangement between Sherman and Johnston 
was completed, the universal joy of the Northern States 
was changed into bitter mourning by the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who was cut off in the very hour of triumph 
by the hand of an assassin, A desperate band of con- 
spirators, of whom John Wilkes Booth, a native of 
Maryland, was the ringleader, had for some time enter- 
tained the design of seizing the President and making 
him a prisoner. Finding no opportunity to carry their 
purpose into effect, they resolved at length to take his 
life. The great object of Lincoln’s administration—the 
restoration of the authority of the government—having 
been at last accomplished, on the evening of the 14th of 
Aprilhe sought at Ford’s Theatre a brief relaxation from 
the duties and cares of his high office. Booth, being an 
actor by profession, had free admittance to the theatre. 
While the President’s attention was absorbed by the 
scene before him, the assassin approached him from 
behind, unperceived. To make sure of his victim, Booth 
discharged his pistol when the muzzle was not more 
than a few inches from the head of the President, who, 
as the ball entered his brain, sank slightly forward with- 
out uttering a sound; and, although he continued to 
breathe for several hours, he was evidently wholly un- 
conscious from the time that he received the fatal wound 
until his death, which occurred at half-past seven on the 
morning of the 15th. Mr. Lincoln had often received 
anonymous letters threatening him with death; but his 
thoughts were too much occupied with the affairs of 
the nation to permit him to feel anxiety for his personal 
safety; and, indeed, it was impossible for him, as he 
intimated to some of his friends who urged him to be 
more on his guard, to render his life secure without 
adopting precautions alike repugnant to his own feel- 
ings and to the universal usage of his country. We 
believe it is no exaggeration to say that, since the dawn 
of history, no more upright or conscientious ruler than 
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Abraham Lincoln ever presided over the destinies of a 
great nation; nor has there been any more free from 
every taint of selfish ambition or personal resentment. 

Among the many eminent men who, in their writings 
or public speeches, have attempted to portray the char- 
acter and commemorate the virtues of President Lincoln, 
we know of none who has been more successful than 
Mr. Emerson. The admirable fitness of his remarks 
must be our apology, if any be needed, for giving the 
following extracts from his discourse delivered at the 
funeral services held in Concord, Massachusetts, April 
19, 1865: 

“A plain man of the people, an extraordinary for- 
tune attended him. Lord Bacon says, ‘ Manifest virtues 
procure reputation; occult ones, fortune.’ He offered 
no shining qualities at the first encounter; he did not 
offend by superiority. He had a face and manner which 
disarmed suspicion, which inspired confidence, which 
confirmed good will. He was aman without vices. He 
had a strong sense of duty, which it was very easy for 
him to obey. Then he had what farmers call a ‘long 
head ;’ was excellent in working out the sum for himself,— 
in arguing his case and convincing you fairly and firmly. 
... He had a vast good nature, which made him tolerant 
and accessible to all. . . . Then his broad good humour, 
running easily into jocular talk, in which he delighted 
and in which he excelled, was a rich gift to this wise 
man. It enabled him to keep his secret, to meet every 
kind of man, and every rank in society, . . . to mask 
his own purpose and sound his companion, and to catch 
with true instinct the temper of every company he ad- 
dressed. is occupying the chair of state was a triumph 
of the good sense of mankind and of the public conscience. 
This middle-class country had got a middle-class Presi- 
dent at last. Yes, in manners and sympathies, but not 
in powers; for his powers were superior. This man 
grew according to the need ; his mind mastered the prob- 
lem of the day; and as the problem grew, so did his 
comprehension of it. Rarely was a man so fitted to the 
event. . . . It cannot be said that there is any exagger- 
ation of his worth. If ever a man was fairly tested, he 
was. There was no lack of resistance, nor of slander, 
nor of ridicule... . Then what an occasion was the 
whirlwind of the war! Here was place for no holiday 
magistrate, no fair-weather sailor: the new pilot was 
hurried to the helm in a tornado. In four years—four 
years of battle-days—his endurance, his fertility of re- 
sources, his magnanimity, were sorely tried and never 
found wanting. There, by his courage, his justice, his 
even temper, his fertile counsel, his humanity, he stood 
a heroic figure in the centre of a heroic epoch. He is 
the true history of the American people in his time—the 
true representative of this continent—father of his country, 
the pulse of twenty millions throbbing in his heart, the 
thought of their minds articulated by his tongue.” 

“The name of Lincoln,” says the eminent historian 
Merle d’Aubigné, ‘will remain one of the greatest that 
history has to inscribe on its annals.” ‘This man,” 
observes Henry Martin, “ will stand out in the traditions 
of his country and the world ‘as an incarnation of the 
people, and of modern democracy itself.” 

See Raymonp, “Life and Administration of President Lincoln,” 
1864; GREELEY, ‘“‘American Conflict,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, Hartford, 1864-66 ; 
Dr. J. G. Hotranp, * Life of A. Lincoln,” 1865; and the noble 
and eloquent tribute to the memory of Lincoln in Mrs. Stowe’s 
**Men of our Time,”’ Hartford, 1868. 

Lincoln, (BENJAMIN,) an American general, born’in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, in January, 1733. He was 
originally a farmer. In1776 he was appointed a major- 
general of militia, and joined the army of Washington 
with reinforcements in February, 1777. In this year he 
was appointed major-general by Congress, and was or- 
dered to join the Northern army, commanded by General 
Gates. In October, 1777, he received a wound which 
disabled him for nearly a year. He was appointed to 
the chief command of the Southern department about 
September, 1778, and defended Charleston against Gen- 
eral Prevost in the spring of 1779. In October of that 
year General Lincoln and Count D’Estaing made an 
unsuccessful assault on Savannah. He was besieged by 
Sir Henry Clinton in Charleston, which he was com- 
pelled to surrender in May, 1780. He afterwards corn- 
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manded a division at the siege of Yorktown, in October, 
1781. He had the reputation of an able and prudent 
general. In October, 1781, he became secretary of war. 
He retired from this office about the end of 1784, and 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts in 
1787 by the Federalists. Died at Hingham in 1810. 

See a “Life of Benjamin Lincoln,” by Francis Bowen, in 
Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography,” second series, vol. xiii.; ‘ Na- 
tional Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,’? vol. ii. 

Lincoln, link’en, (EDWARD CLINTON,) EARL oF, an 
English admiral, born in 1512, was the only son of 
Thomas Lord Clinton. He was appointed lord admiral 
for life in 1550. In 1557 he commanded a division of 
the English army at Saint-Quentin. On the accession 
of Elizabeth (1558) he was retained in the office of lord 
admiral. In the peaceful reign that followed he had 
little opportunity to acquire renown. He was created 
Earl of Lincoln in 1572. Died in 1584, leaving the title 
to his son Henry. A Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 
married the daughter of Henry Pelham, who was prime 
minister about 1750. In 1768 he inherited the title of 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Lincoln, (ENocH,) a lawyer, brother of Levi, noticed 
below, (1782-1868,) was born at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in 1788. He represented a district of Maine in 
Congress from 1819 to 1826, and was Governor of that 
State in 1827-29. Died in 1829. He wrote several 
poems, including one entitled “The Village,” (1816.) 

Lincoln, (JOHN Larkin,) LL.D., an American scholar 
and critical writer, born at Boston in 1817. He was 
appointed in 1844 professor of the Latin language and 
literature in Brown University. He published an edition 
of Horace for the use of schools. 

Lincoln, (Lrvi,) an American jurist and statesman, 
born in Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1749, graduated at 
Harvard College. He practised law at Worcester, and 
became one of the most eminent lawyers in the State. 
In 1799 he was elected a member of Congress. He was 
a Democrat or Republican in party politics, and was 
attorney-general under Jefferson from 1801 to December, 
1805. In 1807-08 he was Lieutenant-Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. Died at Worcester in 1820. 

Lincoln, (Lrv1,) a lawyer, a son of the preceding, 
was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1782. He 
was chosen Governor of his native State in 1825, being 
supported by both parties, and was a member of Con- 
gress during three terms, (1835-41.) Died in 1868. 

Lind, (JAmes,) an English physician, born about 1716, 
published a valuable “‘ Treatise on the Scurvy,” (1753,) 
and “Essay on the Diseases to which Europeans are 
exposed in Hot Climates,” (1768,) which were often 
reprinted. Died at Gosport in 1794. 

Lind, (JENNY,) a celebrated Swedish vocalist, born 
at Stockholm in 1821, was the daughter of a teacher of 
languages. She began to sing on the stage about the 
age of ten years, and performed in vaudevilles with 
success. At the age of sixteen she became the prime 
favourite of the Stockholm Opera, where she made her 
début as Agatha in “Der Freischiitz.” In 1841 she 
became a pupil of Garcia, the celebrated singing-master 
in Paris, where she met Meyerbeer, who engaged her 
for the Opera of Berlin. She sang in Berlin in 1844 and 
1845, exciting great and unabated enthusiasm. After 
performing in several capitals of Germany, she visited 
London, where she was greeted with the warmest ap- 
plause, in 1847 and the two ensuing years. Having 
made an engagement with P. T. Barnum to sing in the 
United States, she arrived at New York in September, 
1850. Her concerts in this country excited enthusi- 
astic admiration, and were repeated in the chief cities of 
the Union until 1852, when she returned to Europe with 
Otto Goldschmidt, a skilful pianist, to whom she had 
been married in 1851. She gave many thousand dollars 
for charitable purposes in the United States. Her 
private character is excellent. Her voice is a soprano, 
remarkable for sweetness. Since her marriage she has 
ceased to perform on the stage. , 

See N. P. Wittts, “ Memoranda of the Life of Jenny Lind;”’ J. 
A. Becuer, ‘J, Lind: Skizze ihres Lebens,”’ etc., 1847; ‘‘ Memoir 
of J. Lind,”? London, 1847; Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN, ‘‘ True 
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Linda. See LINDANUS. 

Lindanus, lin-da/nus, or Linda, lin’d4, (WILLIAM 
DAMASUS,) a Roman Catholic prelate, noted as a con- 
troversialist, was born at Dort, Holland, in 1525. He 
was remarkable for the severity with which he per- , 
formed the office of Inquisitor of the faith. In 1562 
he was appointed by Philip II. Bishop, of Ruremond. 
His most popular work was “Evangelical Panoply,” 
(‘‘ Panoplia Evangelica,” 1563.) - Died in 1568 or 1588. 

See A. Havensius, ‘‘ Vita G. Lindani,”’ 1609. 


Lindberg, lind’bérc, (JAcoB CHRISTIAN,) a Danish 
theologian and numismatist, born at Ripen, Jutland, in 
1797. He published a “Treatise on Cufic Coins,” 
(1830,) a ‘ Hebrew-Danish Hand-Lexicon,” (1835,) and 
able works on theology, etc. 

Lindblom, lind’blom, (JAcoB AXEL,) a Swedish prel- 
ate, born in Ostrogothia in 1747. He was professor of 
belles-lettres in the University of Upsal, and published 
a “ Latin-Swedish Dictionary” before he became Bishop 
of Linképing, (1789.) He was afterwards chosen Arch-. 
bishop of Upsal. Died in 1819. 

See Heprorn, ‘‘ Aminnelse-Tal éfver J. A. Lindblom,” 1819. 

Linde, von, fon lin’deh, (Justin TimorHEus BAL- 
THASAR,) a German jurist, born in Westphalia in 1797, 
published numerous legal treatises. } 

Linde, von, fon lin’deh, (SAMUEL GOTTLOB,) an emi- 
nent Polish lexicographer, born at Thornin 1771. About 
1803 he became rector of the Lyceum and chief librarian 
of the University in Warsaw. In 1807 he produced the 
first volume of his great ‘‘ Dictionary of the Polish Lan- 
guage,” (6 vols.,) regarded as the best work of the kind. 
From 1833 to 1838 he was director of the gymnasium 
of Warsaw. He wrote a “Historical Outline of the 
Literature of the Slavonic Races,” (1825.) Died at War- 
saw in 1847. ; 

See Saint-Maurice Casany, “S, T. de Linde,” etc., 1853. 


Lindeblad, lin’deh-blad’, (AssAr,) a Swedish poet, 
born near Lund in 1800. Among his best productions 
is ‘The Missionary,” (1839.) 

Linden, van der, van der lin’den, (DAvin,) a Flemish 
poet and antiquary, born at Ghent about 1570; died 
about 1635. 

Linden, van der, van der lin’den, (JAN ANTONIDES,) 
a learned Dutch physician, born at Enkhuysen in 1609. 
He became professor of medicine at Leyden about 1650. 
He published a “ Medical Bibliography,” (‘‘ De Scriptis 
Medicis,” 1637,) “ Physiological Medicine,” (“‘ Medicina 
Physiologica,”) and a good edition of Hippocrates, in 
Greek. Died in 1664. 

See Baytr, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”? Nicéron, 
“Mémoires.” 

Lindenau, von, fon lin’deh-néw’, (BERNHARD AUv- 
GUST,) a German astronomer, born at Altenburg in 1780. 
Between 1826 and 1843 he served the King of Saxony 
as privy councillor, minister of the interior, etc. In 1843 
he retired from political life to devote himself to as- 
tronomy. Among his publications are “ Tables of Venus,” 
(1810,) ‘Tables of Mars,” (1811,) and a “History of 
Astronomy during the First Decade of the Nineteenth 
Century,” (1811.) Died in 1854. 

See BrockHaus, “‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Lindenbrog, lin’den-broc’, or Lindenbruch, lin’- 
den-broox’, [Lat. TILIoBRo’GA,| (ERPOLD,) a German 
historical writer, born at Bremen in 1540. He wrote a 
“ History of the Kings of Denmark,” and ‘Chronicle 
of the Life and Actions of Charlemagne.” He also 
edited the “ Historians of Northern Germany.” Died 
in 1616. 


See WiLkens, ‘‘ Leben der beriihmten Lindenbrogiorum,” 1723. 


Lindenbrog or Lindenbruch, (FRIEDRICH,) a jurist 
and classical scholar, a son of the preceding, was born 
at Hamburg in 1573; died in 1648. 

Lindenschmit, lin’den-shmit’, (WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man historical painter, born at Mentz in 1806. Among 
his works are frescos painted for Prince Ludwig 1 
the Hofgarten, Munich, and in the Pinakothek. Died 
in 1848. ‘ates 

Lindet, l4n’d4’, (JEAN BaprisTe ROBERT,) & bg te 
Jacobin and financier, born at Bernay, Normandy, 1m 
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1743. He was elected to the Convention in 1792, and 
was a member of the committee of public safety after 
its number was reduced and after it was invested with 
supreme executive power, (1793.) He was reputed one 


of the least violent but most subtle chiefs of the domi- |, 


nant faction. He was minister of finances from Jung, 
1799, until Bonaparte became First Consul, in November 
of that year. Died in 1825. 

Lind’ley, (JouHN,) LL.D., F.R.S., one of the most 
eminent botanists of the present century, was born at 
Catton, near Norwich, England, in 1799. He was the 
son of the proprietor of a nursery-garden. About 1821 
he became a resident of London, and was employed to 
write the descriptions of Loudon’s “ Encyclopedia’ of 
Plants,” (1829.) In 1830 he published an “ Introduction 
to the Natural System of Botany.” Of this system he 
is a zealous advocate, and has contributed more than 
any other English botanist to render it popular. His 
“Tntroduction to Systematic and Physiological Botany” 
(1832) is highly commended. In 1836 he produced “ A 
Natural System of Botany,” which was expanded into 
“The Vegetable Kingdom,” (1846,) with engravings,— 
probably the most excellent and comprehensive work 
that has ever appeared on that subject. He adopted in 
this work an improved, or at Jeast new, system of classi- 
fication, and explained the uses of plants. In 1829 Dr. 
Lindley became professor of botany in the University 
College, London, where he was very successful as a lec- 
turer. His ‘ Flora Medica” (1838) describes the plants 
used in medical practice. He wrote many botanical 
articles for the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” and a good ele- 
mentary work on Botany inserted in the “ Library 
of Useful Knowledge.” In his excellent work entitled 
“Theory of Horticulture,” (1844,) he successfully ap- 
plied science to practical utility, He was also the 
author of popular treatises, entitled ‘‘ Ladies’ Botany,” 
* School Botany,” “ British Pomology,” and ‘Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden.” About 1841 he became editor 
of the “Gardener’s Chronicle,” a valuable periodical. 
Died at Acton Green, November 1, 1865. 

Lindner, lint/ner, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a German 
political writer, born at Mitau, Courland, in 1772. In 
1824 he published ‘Secret Papers,” and in 1825 became 
editor of the ‘Political Annals,” at Munich. He also 
wrote ‘ Europe and the Orient,” (1839,) and other works, 
Died in 1845. 

Lindner, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German teacher 
and theologian, born at Weida in 1779. He became 
professor of the science of teaching at Leipsic in 1825. 
He published a Latin treatise on the art of teaching, 
“De Finibus et Przesidiis Artis paedagogicz,” (1825,) 
and a work on free-masonry. 

Lindner, (WILHELM BRUNO,) a writer on theology, 
a son of the preceding, was born at Leipsic in 1814. He 
was appointed professor of theology at Leipsic in 1846. 
His principal work is a “‘ Manual of the History of the 
Christian Church,” (2 vols., 1848-54.) 

Lindpaintner, lint’pint’ner, (PETER JOSEPH,) a Ger- 
man composer, born at Coblentz in 1791. He produced 
symphonies, overtures, instrument pieces, and operas 
entitled “The Sicilian Vespers” and ‘The Vampyre.” 
Died in 1856. 

Lindsay, lin’ze, (ALEXANDER WILLIAM CRAW- 
FORD,) Lorb, a British author, the son of the Earl of 
Crawford, was born in Cumberland in 1812. After 
making a tour in the East, he published in 1838 “ Letters 
on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land,” which passed 
through several editions. He increased his reputation 
by an important and novel work, entitled “Sketches of 
the History of Christian Art,” (1847,) which displays 
much research and contains eloquent passages. In 1849 
he published the “Lives of the Lindsays,” a family his- 
tory of much merit. : 

See “ London Quarterly Review’ for June, 1847. 


Lindsay, (Sir Davip,) a Scottish poet, born about 
1495. He became in 1512 a page or servitor to the 
prince, (afterwards James V.,) and continued in his ser- 
vice until 1524. Among his principal works are “The 
Dream,” “The Complaint of the King’s Papingo,” (a 
satire on the clergy,) a ‘Satire on the Three Estates,” 
and “‘The Monarchie.” He excelled in sarcasm, which 
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he directed with much effect against the Romish Church. 
He is supposed to have died after 1567. 

See Lorp Linpsay, “‘ Lives of the Lindsays,’’ 1849; CHALMERS, 
“‘ Life,” prefixed to Lindsay’s works, 1805 ; CHAMBERS, ‘* Biographical 
Heehaly of Eminent Scotsmen;’’ ‘‘Monthly Review’ for June, 
1605. 

Lindsay, lin’ze, (JoHN,) an English nonjuring minis- 
ter, born about 1686. He wrote a “ History of the Regal 
Succession,” (1720.) Died in 1768. 

Lindsay, (JOHN,) Earl of Crawford, an able British 
general, born in 1702. For his conduct at Fontenoy he 
obtained the rank of major-general. He was renowned 
for generosity, talents, and other popular qualities. Died 
in 1749. 

See Ricuarp Rott, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of J. Lindsay,” etc., 
1753; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Lindsay, (WILLIAM SHAW,) a British merchant, born 
in Ayrshire in 1816, is reputed one of the largest ship- 
owners in the kingdom. He was once a cabin-boy, and 
has raised himself to affluence by industry and prudence. 
He was elected to Parliament for Tynemouth in 1854. 

Lindsey, EARL or. See BERTIE, (ROBERT.) 

Lindsey, lin’ze, (Monracur Berriz,) EARL OF, 
born in 1608, was a son of Robert Bertie. (See BERTIE.) 
He fought for Charles I. at Edgehill and Naseby, and, 
when the king was imprisoned in the Isle of Wight, 
negotiated the treaty of Newport. Died in 1666. 

Lindsey, (THEOPHILUS,) an English Unitarian min- 
ister, born in Cheshire in 1723. Having taken orders 
in the Anglican Church, he obtained ir 1763 the living 
of Catterick, Yorkshire. He became so dissatisfied with 
the Trinitarian creed that in 1773 he resigned his living 
and published an “ Apology” for his course, which is a 
work of much research. He then removed to London, 
where he was successful in forming a Unitarian congre- 
gation, and preached about twenty years. He published, 
besides other works, a ‘‘ Historical View of the State of 
le Doctrine and Worship,” (1783.) Died in 
1808. , 


See Tuomas BEtsnam, ‘‘ Memoirs of Theovhilus Lindsey,” 1812. 


Lindsley, linz’le, (PH1L1P,) D.D., an American di- 
vine and scholar, born at Morristown, New Jersey, in 
1786. He became in 1850 professor of ecclesiastical 
archeology in the New Albany Theological Seminary, 
Indiana. Died in 1855. 

Ling, (PEHR HENrRIxk,) born in Smaland, in Sweden, 
in 1776, is regarded as the founder of modern gym- 
nastic institutions, the first of which he established at 
Stockholm. They were subsequently adopted at Berlin, 
Vienna, and other German cities. Died in 1839. 

Linga, ling’ga, or Lingam, ling’gam, in the Hindoo 
mythology, a phallic symbol, or type of the seproductive 
power, which is regarded as the especial attribute of 
Siva. (See SIvaA.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;”? GuiGntautT, “‘ Religions de l’An- 
tiquité,”? book i. chap. ii. : 

Lingard, ling’gard, (JoHN,) an eminent English histo- 
rian, born at Winchester in 1771. He became a Roman 
Catholic priest, and settled at Hornby, Lancashire, about 
1811. He published in 1819 the first volume of his 
“History of England from the First Invasion by the 
Romans to the Accession of William and Mary in 1688,” 
of which the sixth edition, in 10 vols., appeared in 
1855. This work is highly esteemed for its style, accu- 
racy, and other merits. He also wrote ‘*‘he Antiquities 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” (1806,) and other works. 
He visited Rome in 1825, and, it is said, refused the 
offer of a cardinal’s hat. Died in 1851. 

See “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1825, (vol. xliit.,) and March, 
1831, (vol. liii. ;) ‘Monthly Review” for July and September, 1819, 
and September, 1825; ‘‘ North British Review’’ for November, 1846. 

L’Ingegno. See Luici, (ANDREA DI.) 

Lingelbach, ling’el-bax’, (JOHANN,) sometimes writ- 
ten Linglebach, an eminent painter of genre and land- 
scapes, was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1625. He 
studied in Rome, and settled in Holland about 1650. 
He excelled in the treatment of markets, fairs, and sea- 
ports. His colour is good, his touch free and spirited, 
and his works remarkable for variety. His blue dis- 
tances and lightly-clouded skies produce an exhilarating 
effect. Among his works are a “ Sea-Port in the Levant,” 
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“The Vegetable Market.” Died at Amsterdam in 
I . 

ee C. Buanc, “‘Les Peintres de toutes les Ecoles;”” NAGLE, 
‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Lingendes, de, deh ]an’zh6nd’, (CLAUDE,) a French 
pulpit orator and Jesuit, born at Moulins in 1591; died 
in 1660. 

Lingendes, de, (JEAN,) a French poet, born at Mou- 
lins,about 1580, composed stanzas, odes, and other verses. 
Died in 1616. 

Lingendes, de, (JEAN,) a relative of the preceding, 
was born at Moulins in 1595. He became an eminent 
preacher, and chaplain to Louis XIII, He was made 
Bishop of Macon in 1650. Died in 1665. 

Linguet, lan’gd4’, (Simon Nicoias HeEnrt,) an elo- 
quent French advocate and polemical writer, born at 
Rheims in 1736. He pleaded with success at the bar of 
Paris, but made many enemies by his sarcasms and his 
impetuous temper. He was confined in the Bastille two 
years, ending in 1782. He published numerous works, 
which display learning and talent but are censured as 
paradoxical. Among them are a “‘ History of the Age of 
Alexander the Great,” (1762,) and “The Fanaticism of 
Philosophers,” (1764.) He fell a victim to the reign of 
terror in 1794. 

See Garpaz, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Linguet,”’ 
1808 ; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Liniere, de, deh le’ne-air’, (FRANGOIS PAyoT,) a 
French satiric poet, born in Paris in 1628, was a gay 
votary of pleasure. He composed songs and epigrams 
with facility. Boileau, in his ninth Satire, mentions 
Liniére as a judicious critic. Died in 1704. 

Link or Linck, link, (HErnrIcH FRIEDRICH,) a 
German naturalist and physician, born at Hildesheim 
in 1767. He was appointed professor of botany and 
chemistry at Breslau in 1811, and in 1815 filled the 
same chair at Berlin. He published numerous works 
on botany, of which we may name “The Anatomy of 
Plants,” (1807,) and “Elements of Botanical Philos- 
ophy,” (1824.) Died in 185r. 

See Von Martius, ‘‘ Denkrede auf H. F. Linck,’ 1851; *‘ Bio- 
graphbie Médicale.” 

Lin’ley, (THomas,) an excellent English musical 
composer, born at Wells about 1725, was a pupil of Pa- 
radies. In his early life he conducted the concerts and 
oratorios at Bath. He composed the music for Sheri- 
dan’s ‘‘ Duenna,” which had great success, in 1775. In 
1776 he removed to I.ondon, and became one of the 
proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, in partnership with 
his son-in-law, R. B. Sheridan, the great orator. Mr. 
Linley directed the musical department, and composed 
for it the ‘Carnival of Venice,” “The Camp,” etc. 
Among his admired productions are “Six Elegies,” 
“Twelve Ballads,” and a madrigal to these verses of 
Cowley, 


“Let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying.” 


Died in 1795. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music.’’ 

Linley, (THOMAS,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Bath about 1756, and inherited his father’s musical 
talent. He studied under the best masters of Italy, and 
became very intimate with Mozart. He composed seve- 
ral admired airs for the theatre. He was drowned in 
1778, while sailing in a pleasure-boat in Lincolnshire. 

Linley, (WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born about 1766. In his youth he went to India asa 
clerk, and rose to the office of sub-treasurer at Fort Saint 
George. He returned to England in the prime of life, 
and devoted himself to music and literature. He com- 
posed several glees, songs, and other verses, and pub- 
lished the dramatic songs of Shakspeare. Died in 1835. 

Linn, (JoHN Brair,) D.D., an American poet and 
divine, born at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, in 1777, 
was brother-in-law of the celebrated novelist Charles 
Brockden Brown, and son of William Linn, who was 
also a divine. He became assistant pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia in 1798. He 
was the author of ‘““The Powers of Genius,” and other 
poems, and a reply to Dr. Priestley’s “Comparison 
between Socrates and Christ.” Died in 1804. 

See Duyckinck, ‘‘Cyclopzedia of American Literature.”’ 


Linn, (Lewis Fieips,) M.D., a Senator of the United 
States, was born near Louisville, Kentucky, in 1795. anc 
removed to Missouri about 1816. He was elected to the 
Senate by the Democrats in 1833, and again about 1838. 
Died in 1843. 

veil “‘Life of L. F. Linn,” by E. A. Linn and N. Sarcent, 
1557. 

Linnzeus, lin-nee’us, [Sw. Von Linn&, fon lin-nii’,J 
(CHARLES or CARL,) a celebrated Swedish botanist, 
and the most influential naturalist of the eighteenth 
century, was born at Rashult, in Smaland, on the 24th 
of May, 1707. He was the son of Nicholas Linneus, a 
village curate, who, it is said, so far underrated his son’s 
capacity that he made him an apprentice to a shoemaker 
after he had reached the age of seventeen without mak- 
ing much progress in his studies. In 1727, however, he 
was sent to the University of Lund to study medicine, 
and his inclination for natural history was favoured by 
Professor Stobeeus. Although nearly destitute of pecu- 
niary resources, he pursued his studies at Upsal, (1728,) 
where he was patronized by Olaus Celsius, who relieved 
him from his extreme poverty. About 1730 he conceived 
the idea of a reform in botanical method and nomencla- 
ture, and began the composition of several great works, 
noticed below. At the expense of the Royal Academy 
of Upsal, he made a botanical excursion on foot through 
Lapland in 1732, the results of which appeared in his 
“Flora Lapponica,” (1737.) 

Between 1735 and 1738 he passed three years in the 
house of George Cliffort, a rich Dutch gentleman living 
between Leyden and Haarlem, who employed him to 
arrange his fine garden and museum. Linnzeus has 
expressed his gratitude to this benefactor for the facilities 
he there enjoyed for his favourite pursuits, and has 
honoured his memory by a work entitled ‘The Garden 
of Cliffort,” (“Hortus Cliffortianus.”) He perceived 
that it was necessary to invent methods of disiribu- 
tion capable of embracing all creatures, and founded on 
characters well defined; to invent terms sufficiently 
numerous to designate the prodigious variety of their 
conformation, and define these terms with precision ; 
finally, to make a general review of all beings described 
in former works, or to be found by the exploration of 
nature. The first sketch of this great enterprise ap- 
peared in two small volumes, entitled ‘‘ System of Nature, 
or the Three Kingdoms of Nature exhibited methodically 
in Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species,” (“‘ Systema Na- 
turz, seu Regna tria Nature systematicé proposita, per 
Classes, Ordines, Genera et Species,” 1735,) and “‘ Funda- 
menta Botanica,” (1736.) The characters of genera were 
largely developed in his “Genera of Plants according to 
the Number, Figure, Position, etc. of the Parts of Fruc- 
tification,” (“Genera Plantarum secundum Numerum, 
Figuram, etc. omnium Fructificationis Partium,” 1737.) 
He removed in 1738 to Stockholm, where he practised 
medicine, lectured on botany, and received the title of 
physician to the king. He married a daughter of Dr. 
More in 1739. In 1741 he obtained at Upsal the chair 
of botany, which he occupied thirty-seven years, witness- 
ing the continuous growth of his fame and influence, and 
exerting his unabated activity to improve his scientific 
productions. Thunberg, Kalm, Hasselquist, Forskal, and 
other eminent naturalists, who had been his pupils, visited 
eben, af countries and brought back willing tribute 
to enrich his collections and publications. The botanical 
philosophy of Linnzeus was reproduced in its exseméle, 
arranged in its parts, and enforced by examples in his 
“ Philosophia Botanica,” (1751.) ‘‘This work,” says 
Cuvier, “which exhibits on every page proofs of the 
rarest ingenuity (jesse d’esprit) and the most sur- 
prising profoundness of observation, has enjoyed a suc- 
cess which was previously unexampled. It has become 
as it. were a fundamental law, to which all botanists con- 
form in their descriptions and in their use of terms.” 
His artificial sexual system was for a long time uni- 
versally adopted, but has been superseded in a great 
measure by the natural method of Jussieu. In 1753 he 
produced his ‘Species Plantarum,” an important work, 
in which he adopted the happy idea of designating each 
species by a single epithet added to the name © ne 
genus. He also applied his methods with success to the 
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animal kingdom in several enlarged editions of his 
“Systema Nature,” in his ‘ Fauna Suecica,” (“Swedish 
Fauna,” 1744,) or history of Swedish animals, and va- 
rious other works, Died in January, 1778. 

See Putteney, “ Life of Linnzus,” 1781: AGarpA, ‘* Antiqui- 
tates Linnzane,”’ 1826; A. L. A. FE, “Vie de Linné,”’ 1832; 
Miss BriGutweE tt, ** Life of Linnzus ;’? Van HAtt, “ Epistola Lin- 
nei ;”? J. TRapp, “ Life of Linnzeus,” 1794; STorver, ‘‘ Leben des 
Ritters C. von Linné,” 2 vols., 1792; AvAm ArFzetius, “ Egenhan- 
diga Anteckningar af C. Linnzus om sig sjelf,’’ 1823; ANTONIO 
CATTANEO, “‘ Cenni sulla Vita di C. Linné,”’ 1838; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” ‘“‘ Monthly Review” for July, 1785. — 

Linneeus, (Linné,) von, (CHARLES or CARL,) only 
son of the preceding, was born at Fahlun in 1741. He 
was chosen demonstrator of botany at the Royal Garden 
of Upsal at the age of eighteen, and succeeded his father 
as professor in the university of that place in 1778. He 
published “Two Decades of Rare Plants of the Gar- 
den of Upsal,” ‘‘Methodus Muscorum,” (‘‘Method of 
Mosses,”) and a few other small works. His talents 
were moderate. He died in 1783, and the family then 
became extinct. 

See Sven AnpEers Henin, “Minne af C. von Linné, Fader och 
Son,”’ 1808. 

Linné. See LINN£us. 

Lin/nell, (JoHN,) a successful English portrait- and 
landscape-painter, born in London in 1792. He has 
represented English scenery with success in the “ Heath 
Scene,” “The Windmill,” (1847,) and “The Forest 
Road,” (1853.) Among his other great works are the 
“Eve of the Deluge,” (1848,) ‘The Return of Ulysses,” 
(£849,) and “ Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” (1850.) 
His portraits of Thomas Carlyle (1844) and Sir Robert 
Peel are admired. He is called an excellent colorist. 

Linschooten, van, van lin’skd’ten, (ADRIAAN,) a 
skilful Dutch painter of history and genre, born at Delft 
in 1590. Among his works is ‘The Repentance of Saint 
Peter.” Died about 1678. 

Linschooten or Linschoten, van, (JAN Huco,) a 
Dutch voyager, born at Haarlem in 1563. He went to 
Goa in 1583, and remained there several years in the 
service of Archbishop Fonseca. After his return, he 
published in 1596 an “Account of his Voyage, with a 
Description of the Portuguese East Indies,” which is 
said to be reliable, and has often been reprinted. Died 
in 1633. 

Linsenbahrt, lin’sen-bart’, [Lat. Rosi/nus LEN- 
TIL/1us,| a German medical writer, born at Waldenburg 
in 1657; died at Stuttgart in 1733. 

Lint, van, van lint, (HeNpRIK,) a skilful Flemish 
landscape-painter, lived probably about 1630-50. He 
worked in Rome, where he obtained the surname of 
Srupto. Among his works is ‘ Views near Rome.” 

Lint, van, (PrerER,) a Flemish painter of history, 
born at Antwerp in 1609. He worked in Rome, and 
afterwards at Antwerp, to which he returned in 1639, 
and was patronized by Christian IV. of Denmark. He 
was a good colorist, a correct designer, and painted 
history with equal success in large or small pictures. 
Died about 1668. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vie des Peintres Flamands,” ete. 

Lin’/ton, (WiLrtam,) an eminent English landscape- 
painter, born at Liverpool about 1790. He became a 
resident of London in his youth, and afterwards travelled 
extensively in the South of Europe. The subjects of his 
best works are Italian and Grecian scenes, among which 
are “The Bay of Naples,” “Lake Lugano,” ‘Ruins 
of Peestum,” ‘ Athens,” and “ An Arcadian Landscape.” 
His style is simple and rather austere. 

Li/nus, (Gr. Aivoc,| a fabulous personage, whom the 
ancients regarded as a son of Apollo or Mercury, and as 
one of the inventors of poetry. He is called by some 
authors a personification of the dirge, Among the an- 
cient Greeks circulated a plaintive song or dirge called 
“Linus,” which is mentioned by Homer, (‘“Tliad,” xviii. 
569.) According to tradition, he was killed by Hercules, 
who was his pupil, 

Li/nus, [Fr. Liv, 14n,] Bishop of Rome, was a native 
of Volterra, in Tuscany. According to some accounts, 
he became bishop in 66 A.D., and was the immediate 
successor of Saint Peter. Little is known of his history ; 
but it is supposed that he suffered martyrdom about 78 


A.D. He is mentioned in Saint Paul’s second Epistle to 
Timothy, chap. iv. 21. 

Lin/wood, Miss, an English artist, born at Birming- 
ham in 1755, made, in needlie-work, copies of many pic- 
tures of the old masters. She was offered, it is said, three 
thousand guineas for one of her works. Died in 1845. 

Lionardo da Vinci. See VINCI, DA. 

Li’o-nel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward 
III. of England, was born at Antwerp in 1338. He died 
in 1368, leaving no issue except a daughter, Philippa, 
who was married to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 

Lionne, de, deh le’on’, (Hucurs,) Marquis de Berny, 
a French statesman and diplomatist, born at Grenoble 
in 1611. He was sent as ambassador to Rome in 1655. 
He succeeded Mazarin in 1661 as minister of foreign 
affairs, which he directed with great ability for ten years. 
Died in 1671. 

See SainT-Simon, “ Mémoires ;’”’ Stsmonp, ‘‘ Histoire des Fran- 
cais. 

Lionnet. See LYONNET. 

Liotard, le’o’tir’, (JEAN Errennr,) a Swiss portrait- 
painter, surnamed ‘tHE TuRK, because he adopted the 
Turkish costume, was born at Geneva in 1702. In 1725 
he went to Paris, where he acquired reputation by his 
skill in crayon and enamel miniatures. He worked four 
years in Constantinople, (1738-42), painting Turkish cos- 
tumes, etc. He afterwards painted portraits of the royal 
families of Austria and France. Died in 1790. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Liotard, (JEAN MICHEL,) a twin-brother of the pre- 
ceding, born at Geneva in 1702, was an engraver, and 
one of the best pupils of Benoit Audran. He engraved 
the great cartoons of C. Cignani in Italy, and afterwards 
worked in Paris. He returned to Geneva, where he 
died about 1760. 

Liotard, (PirRR£,) a French botanist, born near 
Grenoble in 1729, was originally a poor peasant. He 
acquired a good knowledge of the plants of the Alps, - 
and was employed as guide by J. J. Rousseau and 
Desfontaines. He corresponded for some years with 
Rousseau. Died in 1796. 

Liouville, le’oo’vél’, (JosEPH,) an able French mathe- 
matician, born at Saint-Omer in 1809. He became in 
1839 a member of the Institute. He wrote several im- 
portant treatises, and edited for a long time a journal 
of pure mathematics called by his name. 

Lipano, de, da le-p&’no, Counvess, was the title 
assumed by Caroline, Queen of Naples, after the death 
of Murat, her husband. See BONAPARTE, (CAROLINE 
MARIE.) 

Liparini, le-p4-ree’nee, (LUDOVICO,) an Italian painter 
of history, born at Bologna in 1800; died in 1856. 

Lipenius, le-pa/ne-us, (MARTIN,) a learned German 
bibliographer, born in Brandenburg in 1630, was rector 
of gymnasiums at Halle and Stettin. He compiled 
“ Bibliotheca Juridica,” (1679,) “ Bibliotheca Realis, etc. 
Philosophica,” (2 vols., 1682,) “ Bibliotheca Realis The- 
ologica,” (2 vols., 1685,) and other works. Died at 
Lubeck in 1692. 

See J. H. von SEELEN, ‘‘ Vita M. Lipenii,”’ edited by JENICHEN, 
1737; Nictron, ‘* Mémoires,” 

Lipinski, le-pén’skee, (CHARLES,) a celebrated Polish 
violinist, born at Radzin in 1790. He received the title 
of first violinist to the Emperor of Russia. 

Lippert, lip’pért, (PHILIPP DANIEL,) a German artist 
and glyptographer, was born at Meissen in 1703. He 
published ‘“Dactyliotheca; or, A Collection of Two 
Thousand Prints of Antique Gems.” Died in 1785. 

Lippe-Schaumburg, von, fon lip’peh sh6wm’boorG, 
(FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) CouNT, a German general, born 
in London in 1724. He served several campaigns in the 
Austrian army, and afterwards travelled in Italy. He 
obtained the chief command of the British troops sent 
in 1761 to aid Portugal, which he defended with success 
against the Spaniards. Died in 1777. 

See BrockHaus, “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 


Lippi, lép’pee, (ANNIBALE,) a Roman architect, who 
lived in the sixteenth century, 

Lippi, (FIL1ppo,) one of the most celebrated of the old 
Italian painters in oil and fresco, born at Florence in 1412, 
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was a pupil of Masaccio, Before he was of age he was 
captured by pirates and enslaved in Africa. His master 
was so pleased with a portrait of himself, drawn with a 
coal on the wall, that he gave the artist his liberty. 
Lippi then returned to Florence, and adorned the 
churches and convents of that city, and of Spoleto, 
Prato, etc. Among his master-pieces are a Madonna, 
in oil, ‘The Life ot Saint Stephen,” ‘The Death of San 
Bernardo,” in oil, at Prato, two ‘ Annunciations,” and 
“The Coronation of the Virgin,” in fresco, He excelled 
in invention, design, and colouring, and is ranked among 
the greatest painters before Raphael. Died in 1469. 

_ See Vasant, “Lives of the Painters ;”’ Lanzi, “‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy;” Baxprnucci, ‘‘ Notizie ;’”? T1cozzi1, ‘‘ Dizionario ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lippi, (Fitrepo or FILIPPINO,) son of the preceding; 
was born at Florence in 1460, and became an excellent 
painter, He studied with Sandro Botticelli, and worked 
chiefly in Florence and Rome. He was distinguished 
for his good taste and correctness of design, and was 
perhaps the first painter €mong the moderns who treated 
costumes and other accessories with propriety. Among 
his master-pieces are “Saint Peter and Saint Paul before 
the Proconsul,” the ‘‘ Death of Lucretia,” at the Pitti 
palace in Florence, several Madonnas, and frescos in 
Santa Maria Novella, in the same city. Died in 1505. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;”? Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lippi, (GIACOMO,) an Italian painter, born near Bo- 
logna in the sixteenth century, was a pupil of L. Caracci. 

Lippi, (Lippo,) called Lippo oF FLORENCE, a Floren- 
tine painter, born in 1354, was the father of Filippo 
Lippi, (1412-69.) His works, which are praised by 
Vasari, are not now extant. Died in 1415. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Lippi, (LorrENzo,) a successful Italian painter and 
poet, born at Florence in 1606, received lessons in art 
from Roselli. He worked in Florence, and was reputed 
one of the best draughtsmen of his time. “The Martyr- 
dom of Saint Sebastian” and “The Triumph of David” 
are called his master-pieces. He wrote a facetious poem 
called “Il Malmantile racquistato,” (1676,) which was 
admired and recognized by the Academy della Crusca 
among the destz di lingua. Died in 1664. 

See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;’’ Lanz, 
‘History of Painting in Italy ;”? Batpinucct, ‘‘ Notizie.” 

Lip’pin-cott, (Joshua B.,) an American publisher, 

distinguished for nis ability, energy, and enterprise, 
was born in Burlington county, New Jersey. 
About 1828 he came to Philadelphia and engaged him- 
self in a small bookstore. At an early age he com- 
menced the publishing and bookselling business, which 
he conducted successfully. In 1850 he purchased the 
business of Messrs. Grigg & Elhot, and the firm of 
which he became the head soon took its place among 
the most distinguished publishing houses in the United 
States. 

Lippincott, (SARAH G.,) a popular American writer, 
whose original name was CLARKE, was born at Pompey, 
in Onondaga county, New York, about 1825. Her first 
productions appeared in the New York “ Mirror,” under 
the pseudonym of GRACE GREENWOOD. She also 
contributed to the “National Era,” Washington. Her 
principal works are “Greenwood Leaves,” (1850-52,) 
“ History of my Pets,” (1850,) “‘ Poems,” (1851,) “ Recol- 
lections of my Childhood,” (1851,) ‘‘ Haps and Mishaps 
of a Tour in Europe,” (1852,) “Forest Tragedy, and 
other Tales,” (1856,) and “Stories and Legends of His- 
tory and Travel,” (1857.) She was married in 1853 to 
Leander K. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, where she be- 
came editor of a popular juvenile periodical called “The 
Little Pilgrim.” 

See CLEVELAND, ‘‘ Compendium of American Literature ;?? ALLI- 
BuNE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Lippo or FLORENCE. See Lippi. 

Lippomani, l¢p-po-ma’nee, (ALOIsTO,) a learned Ital- 
ian prelate, born at Venice about 1500. He obtained 
successively the bishoprics of Modon, Verona, and Bér- 
gamo, and was one of three prelates selected to preside 
over the Council of Trent. In 1556 he became secretary 
to Pope Julius III. He wrote, besides a few other works, 
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commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, and the Psalms. Died 
in 1559. 

Liprandi, le-pran/dee, (PAUL PrErRovircH,) a Rus- 
sian general, born in 1796, distinguished himself at the 
taking of Warsaw, in 1831, and in the Crimean war took 
(October 25, 1854) the Turkish fortress at Kadikoi. 

Lips, lips, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Swiss painter, de- 
signer, and engraver, born near Zurich in 1758. Among 
his best works are the engravings for Lavater’s “ Phys- 
iognomical Fragments,” and a ‘‘Saint Sebastian,” after 
Van Dyck. Died in 1817. 

Lipse, (JuSTE.) See Lipstus. 

Lipsius, lip’se-us, (Jusrus,) [Fr. Jusre Lipss, zhiist 
léps,] a Flemish scholar, critic, and philologist of high 
reputation, was born at Isque, between Brussels and 
Louvain, in 1547. He was educated at Brussels and 
Louvain. At the age of nineteen he produced “ Various 
Readings,” (‘‘ Variz Lectiones,”) which were received 
with favour. He was professor of history in Jena two 
years, ending in 1574, and occupied the same chair at 
Leyden from 1579 to 1592. About this time he became a 
Roman Catholic, and was afterwards professor of history 
at Louvain. He wrote many works on history, criticism, 
antiquities, etc., which were very popular in his time. 
His best work, according to Scaliger, is a commentary 
on Tacitus, (1574,) whose history, it is said, he knew by 
heart. His admiration of Tacitus and Seneca spoiled 
his Latinity, which was affectedly concise. His moral 
character is said to have been good. Died in 1606. 

See Mirus, “ Vita Justi Lipsii,”? 1606; ScriBant, “Justi Lipsii 
Defensio ;’?> CHARLES Nisarb, ‘‘ Le Triumvirat littéraire au XVIe 
Siécle, J. Lipse, Joseph Scaliger et I. Casaubon,’’ 1852; Epwarp 
van Even, ‘' J. Lipsius als Vaderlander,”’ 1849; BayLe, ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Liron, Je’rdn’, (JEAN,) a Jearned French Benedictine 
monk, born at Chartres in 1665, lived in Paris and at 
Mans. Among his works are “The Amenities of Criti- 
cism,” (2 vols., 1717,) and a curious book called “ His- 
toric and Literary Oddities,” ( Singularités historiques 
et littéraires,” 4 vols., 1734-40.) Died in 1749. 

Liruti, le-roo’tee, (GIOVANNI GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
antiquary, born in Friuli about 1710; died in 1780. 

Lis, lis or ]éss, (CHARLES AUGUSYE,) a Belgian com- 
poser, born at Antwerp in 1784; died in 1845. 

Lis or Lys, liss, or Van der Lys, van der liss, (JAN,) 
a Dutch painter, born at Oldenburg in 1570. He worked 
in Rome and Venice, taking for his models Titian and 
Paul Veronese. Some critics find in his works the good 
colouring of the former with the grace of the latter. 
Among his productions are “Adam and Eve Mourning for 
Abel,” and “The Prodigal Son.” Died at Venice in 1629. 

Lis or Lys, van der, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Breda about 1600. A picture of ‘* Diana Bathing” is 
called his best work. 

Lisboa, de, da lés-bo’4, (MARCos,) a Portuguese his- 
torian and Franciscan friar, born at Lisbon in 1511. 
He wrote a “Chronicle of the Order of Friars of Saint 
Francis,” (3 vols., 1556, 1570, 1660,) and is ranked among 
the classic authors of Portugal. Died in 1591. 

Liscovy, lis’kof, (CHRISTIAN Lupwic,) the most ex- 
cellent satirist and prose writer of Germany before Les- 
sing, was born at Wittenberg in 1701. He lived at 
Lubeck, Dresden, etc., and about 1741 became secretary 
to Bruhl, the Saxon minister. In 1745 he obtained the 
title of Avzegsrath, (councillor of war,) but a few years 
later he was removed from office. He published in 1739 
a ‘Collection of Satirical and Serious Writings.” His 
style was remarkable for purity. His works are per- 
vaded by a sound philosophical spirit, and have been 
more highly appreciated since his death than before. 
He was a complete master of the weapons of irony.’ 
One of his treatises is entitled “The Excellence and 
Utility of Bad Writers.” Died in 1760. 

See Liscn, ‘“‘Liscovs Leben,” 1845; Kart. Gustav HELBiIG, 
ie L, Liscow: Beitrag zur Literatur- und Cultur-Geschichte,”’ etc., 
1844. 

Lisfrane, le’frén’, (JACQUES,) a distinguished French 
surgeon, born in the department of Loire in 1790. Among 
his works is Diseases of the Uterus,” (‘Maladies de 
PUtérus,” 1836.) Died in 1847. 

See L. A. Courourtmr, ‘‘ Biographie de J. Lisfran¢,’ 
velle Biographie Générale.” 
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Lisle, lil, (Lady ALIcr,) was the widow of an English 
lawyer who took an active part against Charles I. She 
was condemned to death by Judge Jeffreys, and executed 
in 1685. 


Seé Macautay, ‘ History of England,” vol. i. chap. v. 


Lisle, (Sir GEorGr,) an English royalist officer, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Newbury. Having 
been taken prisoner at Colchester in 1648, he was shot. 

LIsle-Adam. See VILLIERS. 

Lisle, de. See DELISLE. 

Lisle, de, deh 1¢], (JEAN BAprisrr ISOARD,) a prolific 
French writer, called also DELISLE DE SALES, was born 
at Lyons in 1743. He was condemned to exile for the 
alleged immorality of his “Philosophy of Nature,” 
which consequently attracted attention ; but his sentence 
was annulled or remitted. He wrote many other works. 
Died in 1816. 

iuismanin, lis-m4-neen’, (FRANCIS,) a Socinian theo- 
logian, born at Corfl, became confessor to the Queen of 
Poland about 1546. Died about 1563. 

Lisola, de, deh le’zo/14’, (FRANCOIS PAUL,) BARON, 
an able diplomatist, born at Salins, France, in 1613. He 
was successively employed by the Emperor of Germany 
as minister to England, (1743,) to Poland, and to Spain. 
He wrote several successful political treatises, one of 
which, called “Shield of the State and of Justice,” 
(1667,) was directed against the ambition of Louis XIV. 
Died about 1675. 

List, list, (FRIEDRICH,) a German political economist, 
was born at Reutlingen in 1789. In 1825 he emigrated 
to Pennsylvania, where he was extensively engaged in 
coal-mining, and published, in English, “ Outlines of a 
New System of Political Economy,” (Philadelphia, 1827.) 
Having been appointed United States consul at Leipsic, 
he returned to Europe in 1832, and in several publica- 
tions efficiently advocated the construction of railroads 
in Germany. He published “A National System of Po- 
litical Economy,” (Stuttgart, 1841,) in which he favours 
the protection of native industry. He committed suicide 
in 1846. Since his death his merit has been more fully 
recognized throughout Germany. 

See “ Life of List,” prefixed to an edition of his works published 
at Stuttgart, 1851. 

Lista y Aragon, lés’t4 e 4-r4-gdn’, (Don ALBERTO,) 
an eminent Spanish poet, critic, and mathematician, born 
at Triana, a suburb of Seville, in 1775. At the age of 
twenty he became professor of mathematics in the nau- 
tical college of Seville. He obtained the chair of rhetoric 
and poetry in the university of that city in 1807, but Jost 
it in consequence of the French invasion of 1808. He 
passed about four years as an exile in France, from 1813 
to 1817. In 1820 he began to edit “The Censor,” at 
Madrid. After various removals and adverse fortunes, 
he became about 1833 editor of the “‘Gaceta de Madrid,” 
which in his hands was an able and successful political 
journal. In 1822 he published a volume of poems, which 
are greatly admired. His superior critical ability is dis- 
played in his “ Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of 
Spain,” (1839.) He also published a ‘Treatise on Pure 
and Mixed Mathematics,” which is a standard work. 
As a lyric poet he united the fervour and splendid colour 
of the old Spanish school with the purer taste and depth 
of reflection of the moderns. His imitations of Horace, 
in his “ Philosophic Poems,” are admirable. Died in 1848. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Lis/ter, (JosepH Jackson,) F.R.S., an English mer- 
chant of London, who attained distinction by his know- 
ledge of optics and by his improvement of the achromatic 
microscope. He had been led to the use of that in- 
strument by a love of natural history. About 1828 he 
produced a combination of lenses which was perfectly 
achromatic, with a large focal pencil, thus surmounting 
what had before been the chief obstacle to the perfection 
of the microscope. He sent to the Royal Society an 
account of it, which was inserted in their * Philosophical 
Transactions.” 

Lister, (Martin,) M.D., F.R.S., an English naturalist, 
born at Radcliffe (Bucks) about 1638. In 1670 he settled 
at York, where he practised medicine. He removed to 
London in 1684, and published “Synopsis Conchylio- 


rum,” (1685-93,) a valuable work on conchology, which 
was highly commended by Linneus. In 1709 he became 
physician to Queen Anne. He wrote three exce‘ient 
treatises on English Spiders, Fluviatile Shells, and 
Marine Shells, (1678,) and other works. ‘Lister may 
be reckoned,” says Hallam, “one of those who have 
done most to found the science of conchology.”  (‘In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1711. 
See Tuompson, ‘‘ History of the Royal Society.” 


Lister, (Sir Marruew,) an English physician, born 
in Yorkshire about 1565. He became president of the 
College of Physicians, London, and physician to Charles 
I. Died in 1657. 

Lister, (THomAS HeEnry,) an English author and 
gentleman, born about 1800, was the son of Thomas 
Lister, Esq., of Armitage Park. He obtained the office 
of registrar-general of births. He published two novels, 
entitled “Granby,” (1826,) and ‘Herbert Lacy,” and a 
“Life of Lord Clarendon the Historian.” He married 
the sister of the Earl of Clarendon, known as the au- 
thoress of “Sketches of the Couches of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon.” Died in 1842. In 1844 his 
widow became the wife of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
He was a brother-in-law of Lord John Russell. 

Lis’ton, (JOHN,) a popular English comedian, born 
in London in t776, appeared on the London stage about 
1805. He excelled in low comedy, and acted many years 
at the Haymarket, Covent Garden, and Drury Lane 
Theatres. Died in 1846. 

Lis’ton, (RoBERT,)-F.R.S., an eminent Scottish phy- 
sician, born in 1794. About 1817 he began to practise 
in Edinburgh, where he attained great eminence as a 
surgeon. In 1833 he published his “ Principles of Sur- 
gery.” He removed to London in 1834, practised with 
success, and became professor of clinical surgery in 
University College. Died in 1848. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Liszinski, le-shén’skee, (CASIMIR,) a Polish philoso- 
pher, who was beheaded in 1689 on a false charge of 
heresy or atheism. 

Liszt, list, (FRANZ,) a Hungarian musician, and the 
most celebrated pianist of recent times, was born at Rai- 
ding in 1811. He was instructed by Czerny and Salieri 
at Vienna, and afterwards repaired to Paris, where his 
performance made a great sensation. About 1823 he 
visited England, and was received with equal enthusiasm. 
Having, after his return to Paris, heard Paganini, he re- 
solved to obtain the same mastery over the piano which 
that great musician had gained over the violin; and it is 
generally allowed that he has succeeded. He visited 
the principal cities of Europe, and everywhere excited 
the warmest admiration. Though he has produced several 
compositions, he chiefly excels as a performer. Liszt is 
distinguished for generosity, and has given largely to 
charitable and useful institutions. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed leader of the orchestra in the imperial chapel 
at Weimar. He is the author of a “Life of Frederick 
Chopin.” 

See L. Retrstas, “ F. Liszt: Beurtheilungen, Berichte, Lebens- 
skizze,”’ 1842; Gustav Scnituine, “SF. Liszt; sein Leben und 
Wirken,’’? 1844; F. Kempe, ‘ F. Liszt ;’? RrcHARD WAGNER, ““Apho- 
ristische Memoiren,”’ etc., 1852. 

Lith’/gow, (WILLIAM,) a traveller, who traversed on 
foot a large part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and pub- 
lished in 1614 an entertaining narrative of his travels. 
At Malaga he was arrested as a spy and heretic, and 
tortured by the Inquisition. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. xi., 1825. 

Lithov, lit/hov, ? (Gusravus,) a Latin poet, born in 
Sweden in 1692. In 1734 he published “ Heroic-Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,” (Poémata heroico-miscellanea.” ) 
His “Panegyric on Charles XII.” (1720) produced a 
great sensation. Died in 1753. 

Litta, ]ét’t4, (Pompro,) Count, an Italian historical 
writer, born in Milan in 1781. He entered the French 
army in 1804, fought at Austerlitz, (1805,) and, having 
obtained the grade of chef-de-bataillon, left the service in 
1814. In 1819 he began to publish at Milan his famous 
and costly work, ‘ Celebrated Italian Families,” which 
was continued until his death, and contains accounts of 
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seventy-five families. It is considered remarkable for 
historical accuracy. Died in 1852. 

See Brocknaus, “‘ Conversations- Lexikon,” 

Little. See Moorr, (THOMAS.) 

Lit’tle, (HeENRyY,) an American general, born at Bal- 
timore, served in Mexico in 1846, and entered the Con- 
federate army in 1861. He was killed at the battle of 
Iuka, in 1862. 

Lit’tle, (WILLIAM,) an English historian, called NAu- 
BRIGENSIS, was born at Bridlington, Yorkshire, in 1136. 
He became a monk of Newborough Abbey, and wrote a 
“ History of England from the Conquest to 1197,” which 
is a work of merit. 

Lit’tle-ton, (ADAM,) an English divine, eminent as 
a philologist and Orientalist, was born in Shropshire in 
1627. He became chaplain to Charles II., rector of 
Chelsea, and prebendary of Westminster. His Latin 
Dictionary (1679) was esteemed and often reprinted. He 
published many sermons, and other works. Died in 1694. 

Littleton, (Epwarp,) Lorn, lord keeper of the great 
seal of England, born at Munslow, Shropshire, in 1589, 
was a lineal descendant of the jurist Thomas Littleton. 
After finishing his studies in the Inner Temple, he soon 
rose to the summit of his profession. In 1626 he entered 
Parliament, where he was at first a zealous adherent of 
the popular party, but afterwards went over to the court 
with Wentworth and others. He was made chief justice 
of the common pleas in 1640, and reluctantly accepted 
the great seal in January, 1641. He was then raised to 
the peerage, as Lord Littleton.+ The vacillation which 
he displayed in the contest between Charles I. and the 
Parliament is ascribed to Jack of moral courage; but he 
was suspected of perfidy by the royalists and by the king. 
In 1642 the king, then at York, ordered Falkland to de- 
mand the great seal from the “traitor.” Littleton soon 
joined the court at York, and, through the intercession 
of Lord Clarendon, was retained in office until his death, 
in 1645. ‘He was,” says Lord Campbell, “a man of 
excellent private character.” 

See Lorp CampBELt, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
land,’’ 1846; Foss, ‘The Judges of England.” 

Littleton, (EDWARD,) an English poet. He was 
presented to the living of Maple Durham about 1727, 
and was afterwards chaplain to the king. He was author 
of Verses on a Spider, and other poems. Died in 1734. 

Littleton, Lorp. See LYTrLreron. 

Littleton or Lyttleton, (THoMAS,) a celebrated 
English judge and jurist, born probably about 1420, was 
the son of Thomas Westcote, of Devonshire, and Eliza- 
beth Littleton. He studied in the Inner Temple. In 
1455 he was appointed king’s serjeant, and rode the 
northern circuit as judge of assize. After the triumph 
of the house of York, he received a pardon from Edward 
IV., about 1462, and was retained in the office of king’s 
sergeant. He was appointed a judge of the court of 
common pleas in 1466, and created a knight of the Bath 
in 1475. He died in 1481, leaving three sons, from whom 
the lord keeper Lyttleton and other eminent men de- 
scended. His treatise on “ Tenures,” written in Norman 
French, is regarded as the principal basis of the laws 
of property in Great Britain, and is indispensable to 
students of English law. The style is remarkably clear 
and pure. Sir Edward Coke wrote a celebrated com- 
mentary on Littleton. 

See Foss, “* The Judges of England.” _ 

Littre, 1étr, (ALExIs,) a French physician, born at 
Cordes in 1658, practised in Paris, and wrote many 
memoirs on "pathological anatomy. Died in 1725. 

Littré, le’tra’, (MAXIMILIEN PAuL EmILsg,) a French 
philologist, born in Paris in 1801. He was one of the 
editors of the ‘“ Nationel,” a democratic journal, from 
1831 to 1851. His most important work is an edition 
of Hippocrates with a French version, (8 vols., 1839-52,) 
which is, say the French critics, the best edition extant. 

Littrow, lit/tRof or lit/tRo, (JosEPpH JOHANN,) an 
eminent astronomer, born in Bohemia in 1781. He was 
appointed professor of astronomy at Cracow in 1807, and 
at Kazan in 1810. In 1819 he became diréctor of the 
Observatory of Vienna, which he greatly improved, and 
lectured on astronomy with success in that city. He 
published many valuable scientific works, among which 
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are “Theoretic and Practical Astronomy,” (1822-26,) 
“ Dioptrics,” (1830,) and ‘The Wonders of the Heavens,” 
(1853.) The last is called one of the best popular books 
on that subject. Died in 1840. 

Littrow, (Kari Lupwic,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Kazan in 1811. He succeeded his father 
as director of the Observatory of Vienna in 1842. ‘The 
Annals of this observatory which have appeared since 
his appointment are esteemed among the most valuable 
astronomical registers. In 1847 Littrow and W. Struve 
were employed to connect Austria and Russia by trian- 
gulation. 

Lit-¥-er’sé8, (Gr. Acrvépanc,| a son of Midas, King 
of Phrygia, was killed by Hercules. 

Liutprand. See LurrerRaNnn. 

Liutprandus. See LUITPRANDUS. 

Livens. See LIEVENS. 

Liverani, le-va-ra/nee, an Italian theologian, born at 
Castel-Bolognese in 1823, published in 1861 a work 
against the temporal power of the pope. 

Liv’er-more, (ABIEL ABBOYT,) an American Unita- 
rian divine, born at Wilton, New Hampshire, in 1811, 
became in 1850 pastor of a church at Cincinnati. He 
has published a number of works in prose and verse. 

Liv’er-pool, (CHARLES JENKINSON,) first EARL OF, 
a British statesman, born in Oxfordshire in 1727, was 
the son of Charles Jenkinson. In 1761 he entered Par- 
liament, and was appointed by Lord Bute under-secretary 
of state. After the retirement of Lord Bute, in 1763, he 
acquired the favour of the king, and incurred much 
popular odium as the chief of the secret cabinet. He 
became one of the lords of the treasury in 1767, was 
secretary of war under Lord North from 1778 to 1782, 
and was afterwards president of the board of trade in 
the ministry of the younger Pitt. He was created Lord 
Hawkesbury in 1786, and Earl of Liverpool in 1796. In 
1758 he had published a ‘“ Discourse on the Conduct of 
Great Britain with respect to Neutral Nations.” He died 
in 1808, leaving his title to his son, who became premier. 

Liverpool, (RoBERT BANKS JENKINSON,) EARL OF, 
a conservative British statesman, eminent for his pru- 
dence and prosperity, born in 1770, was the son of the 
preceding. He was educated at Oxford. In 1790 he 
entered Parliament as a political friend of Pitt. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his candour in debate, by abilities 
more solid than brilliant, and by his persistent hostility 
to innovation or reform. About 1796 he received the 
title of Lord Hawkesbury, and married a daughter of 
the Earl of Bristol. He became foreign secretary in the 
ministry of Addington in March, 1801, and made peace 
with Napoleon by the treaty of Amiens in 1802. In 
1804 he accepted the office of home secretary under Pitt, 
who had returned to power. The ministry having been 
dissolved by the death of Pitt, in 1806, Lord Hawkesbury 
was requested by the king to form a new ministry; but 
he declined the task. He took office as home secretary 
in the cabinet of the Duke of Portland in 1807, and suc- 
ceeded to his father’s earldom in 1808. In June, 1812, 
he obtained the place of first lord of the treasury, or 
premier, vacated by the death of Percival, which he re- 
tained until he was prostrated by a stroke of apoplexy 
in February, 1827. “He presided over the councils of 
England,” says Brougham, “for a longer time than any 
other, excepting Walpole and Pitt. It happened to him 
that the years during which the helm of the state, as it 
is called, were intrusted to his hands, were those of the 
greatest events, alike in negotiation, in war, in commerce, 
and in finance, which ever happened to illustrate or to 
checker the annals of Europe. . . . So long and so little, 
interrupted a course of official prosperity was never, 
perhaps, enjoyed by any other statesman.” Brougham 
also represents him as remarkable for discretion and 
as a model of safe mediocrity. He is censured for op- 
posing the abolition of the slave-trade, and for the part 
he took in the persecution of Queen Caroline. Died 
in December, 1828. 

See Broucuam, “Statesmen of the Time of George III.;” 
“Memoirs of the Public Life of Lord Liyerpool,”” London, 1527- 

Liv’i-a, [Fr. Livre, le’ve’,] or, more fully, Liv’l-a 
Dru-sil/la, a Roman empress, born in 58 B.C» te 
first married to Tiberius Nero. After becoming the 
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mother of Tiberius and Drusus Germanicus, she was 
married in 38 B.C. to the emperor Augustus, over whom 
she acquired an ascendency which she retained until his 
death. She persuaded him to adopt her son Tiberius as 
his successor. By his last will he appointed Livia and 
Tiberius his heirs, and directed her to assume the name 
of Julia Augusta. She was a woman of superior talents. 
Died in 29 A.D. 

See J. D. Koerner, ‘‘Dissertatio de Livia Augusta,’’ 1715; 
Tacitus, ‘f Annales,’ i. and v. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Liv’i-a Liv-il/la, a granddaughter of the preceding, 
was the sister of Germanicus. She became the wife of 
her cousin Drusus, the son of Tiberius, and was sus- 
pected of poisoning her husband in concert with Sejanus, 
She was put to death for that crime, by order of Tiberius, 
about 30 A.D. 

Livie. See Livia. 

Livineius. See Lirvens, (JOHN.) 

Liv’ing-ston, (BROCKHOLS’,) an American jurist and 
soldier, born in New York in 1764, served with distinc- 
tion in the Revolutionary war, and subsequently rose to 
be a judge of the supreme court of the United States. 
Tie was a son of William Livingston, Governor of New 
Jersey. Died in 1823. 

Livingston, (EDWARD,) an eminent American jurist 
and statesman, born in Clermont, Columbia county, New 
York, on the 26th of May, 1764, was a son of Robert 
Livingston, a judge of the supreme court of New York. 
His mother was Margaret Beekman. He graduated at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, in 1781, studied law, 
and began to practise in the city of New York about 
1785. He married Mary McEvers, of New York. After 
he had acquired great eminence as an advocate, he was 
elected a member of Congress in 1794 by the Democrats. 
He was re-elected in 1796 and in 1798. In 1801 he was 
appointed district-attorney of the United States for the 
State of New York, and elected mayor of the city of 
New York for two years. In the autumn of 1803 he 
became a public defaulter in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of one of his clerks. He made an assignment 
of his property, resigned his offices, and removed in 
1804 to New Orleans. Having lost his first wife, he 
married a creole, named Louise Moreau de Lassy, in 
1805. He enjoyed great professional success in New 
Orleans, and paid in full the debt which he owed to 
the government. He was involved in a long controversy 
and litigation about the title to some land, called the 
Batture, which he purchased in New Orleans. President 

efferson was one of his adversaries in this dispute ; 
out Livingston gained his cause. At the battle of New 
Orleans, January 8, 1815, he acted as aide-de-camp to 
General Jackson, who was his intimate friend. In 1821 
he was authorized by the legislature of Louisiana to 
revise the system of criminal law. He acquired celebrity 
by his “ System of Penal Law or Criminal Codes,” pub- 
lished in 1833, in which he opposed capital punishment. 
“This volume,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 
1864, “is a perfect treasure-house of juridical and legis- 
lative schemes and suggestions, doctrines and contri- 
vances ; and its indirect influence has been immense.” 
M. Villemain declared the “System” to be “a work 
without example from the hand of any one man... . 
he lapse of time has deepened and strengthened the 
foundations of his fame.” 

He represented a district of Louisiana in Congress 
from 1823 to 1829, and was elected a Senator of the 
United States by the legislature of that State in the 
Jatter year. In April or May, 1831, he was appointed 
secretary of state by President Jackson. Having re- 
signed this office in May, 1833, he was immediately 
appointed minister-plenipotentiary to France, where he 
is said to have “hit the happy medium between firm- 
ness and conciliation in diplomacy.” He returned home 
about the end of 1835, and died at Rhinebeck, New 
York, in May, 1836. He had several children. 

_ See a “‘ Life of Edward Livingston,” by CHartEs Havens Hunt 
with an Introduction by GEorGE Bancrort, 1864; ‘National Por. 


trait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. i. ; ‘* North Ameri 
j s oe Bie erican 
Review’’ for October, 1836. ; 


Liv’ing-ston, (Joun,) a Scottish Presbyterian divine, 
born in 1603. Having declined to take the oath of alle- 
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giance in 1663, he was banished, and retired to Rotter- 
dam, where he died in 1672. 

See CHAmpeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
A. Gunn, “Memoirs of J. Livingston,’’ New York, 1829. 

Livingston, (Rev. JoHN H.,) an American. divine 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, born at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, in 1746. Having studied at Yale College 
and in Holland, where he received the degree of D.D., 
he became, on his return, pastor of the Dutch Church 
in New York. He was appointed professor of theology 
at Queen’s College, New Jersey, in 1807, and president 
of that institution in 1810. Died in 1825. 

Livingston, (PHILIP,) an American revolutionist, and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, born at Al- 
bany in 1716. He graduated at Yale College in 1737, 
and in 1759 was elected a member of the General Assem- 
bly of the colony from the city of New York. In 1770 
he was one of the committee appointed to correspond 
with the celebrated Edmund Burke, then agent for the 
colony of New York. He was elected a member of the 
Congress of 1774 and1776. Died in 1778. 

Livingston, (ROBER’?,) the first possessor of the 
Livingston Manor, New York, was born in Scotland in 
1654. He emigrated to New York about 1672, and ob- 
tained a grant of a large tract of land near the Hudson 
River. He was the ancestor of several eminent men named 
Livingston. He had three sons, PHILIP, RoBER?T, and 
GILBERT, from the second of whom the statesmen Robert 
R. and Edward Livingston were descended. 

Livingston, (Rogerr R.,) an American statesman, 
born in New York in 1746, was a brother of Edward 
Livingston, the great jurist. He graduated at King’s 
College, New York, in 1765. He was a'descendant of 
Robert, noticed above. As a member of the Congress 
of 1776, he was appointed one of the committee to draw 
up the Declaration of Independence. He became chan- 
cellor of the State of New York in 1777, was secretary 
for foreign affairs about two years, (1781-83,) and in 
1801 was sent as minister to France, where he was very 
favourably received by Napoleon and assisted in the 
negotiation for the purchase of Louisiana. He returned 
home in 1805, after which he aided Robert Fulton in 
the introduction of steam-navigation, and promoted 
improvements in agriculture. Died in February, 1813. 

sae ‘*National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. lv. 

Livingston, (WILLIAM,) an American jurist, brother 
of Philip, noticed above, was born in New York in 1741. 
Having removed to New Jersey, he was elected to the 
first Congress from that State in 1774. He became 
Governor of New Jersey in 1776, which office he filled 
for fourteen years. He was a member of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, (1787.) He was the 
author of a “ Review of the Military Operations in North 
America from 1753 to 1758;” also of several political 
works, and of a poem entitled ‘“Philosophical Solitude.” 
Died in 1790. 

See ‘Memoir of William Livingston,” by THEODORE SEpG- 
WICK, JR. 

Liv’/ing-stone or Liv’ing-ston, (DAVID,) a Scottish 
missionary, distinguished as an explorer of Africa, was 
born at Blantyre, near Glasgow, about 1815. He worked 
in a cotton-factory in his youth. Having studied medi- 
cine and theology, with an intention to labour as a mis- 
sionary, he was sent by the London Missionary Society 
to South Africa in 1840. He Jaboured and travelled in 
the interior of Africa for sixteen years, and made im- 
portant discoveries, for which the Geographical Society 
awarded him a gold medal. He returned to England in 
1856, and published an interesting work entitled “ Mis- 
sionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” etc., 
(1857.) In1858 he again went to Africa, as consul at 
Quilimane or Killimane, with a view to explore the river 
Zambesi, to promote the production of cotton, and to 
open commercial intercourse with the natives of that 
region. He returned to England in 1864, and about the 
end of 1865 published a “ Narrative of an Expedition to 
the Zambési, 1858-64.” He set out again for Africa in 
1865. A report reached Europe in the spring of 1867 
that Dr. Livingstone had been killed near Lake Nyassa; 
and, although iater information showed that rumour to 
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have been false, great uncertainty still prevails respecting 
his fate. 

See “London Quarterly Review” for January, 1866; ‘‘ West- 
minster Review’ for January, 1866; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’ for 
January. 1858. 

Livin Menus, lee’vin ma/nus, ? a skilful Dutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1630, worked for many 
years at Florence, where he died in 1691. 

Livius, (Tirus.) See Livy. 

Liv’i-us An-dro-ni’cus, a popular Roman dramatist 
and actor, who began his career as an author about 240 
B.c. The place of his birth is unknown. He is regarded 
as the earliest dramatic writer of Rome. He composed 
both tragedies and comedies, of which only small frag- 
ments now remain, and was the sole performer of his 
own plays, which were used in schools in the time of 
Horace. He was a writer of industry and learning 
rather than original genius. 

See Proressor SELLARS, “‘Roman Poets of the Republic,’ 
chap. iii. 

Livonniére, de, deh le’vo’ne-air’, (CLAUDE Poc- 
quet—po’ka’,) a French jurist, born at Angers in 1652 ; 
died in Paris in 1726. 

Livoy, de, deh le’vwa’, (Pére TrMoTHEE,) a French 
friar and /rttévateur, born at Pithiviers in 1715. He pub- 
lished, in 1767, a ‘Dictionary of French Synonyms.” 
Died in 1777. 

Liv’y, {Lat. Liv’tus,] (Tirus,) [It. Trro Livro, tee’to 

lee’ve-o; Fr. Trre Live, tét lév,] a celebrated Roman 
historian, was born at Patavium (now Padua) in 59 B.C. 
Ancient, writers furnish us few particulars of his life, 
except that he was patronized by Augustus and became 
a person of consideration at court. He appears to have 
passed the greater part of his time in Rome. Niebuhr 
favours the opinion that he was in early life a teacher of 
rhetoric. His great history of Rome, from the origin of 
the city to the year 9 B.C., was called by him “ Annales,” 
and was comprised in one hundred and forty-two books, 
of which thirty-five have come down to us entire,—viz., 
the first, third, and fourth decades, and five books of the 
fifth decade. We have also epitomes, by an unknown 
hand, of one hundred and forty books. ‘The first book 
was probably published or written between 29 and 25 
B.C. His dialogues on philosophy and politics, which, 
according to some writers, procured him the favour of 
Augustus, are not now extant. 
_ The great popularity of his history must be ascribed 
to the excellence and beauty of his style and his wonder- 
ful powers of description. The numerous orations by 
which the history is diversified are models of eloquence. 
“The painting of the narrative,” says Macaulay, in his 
essay entitled “ History,” in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
“js beyond description vivid and graceful. ‘The abun- 
dance of interesting sentiments and splendid imagery in 
the speeches is almost miraculous.” But he was desti- 
tute of many qualifications essential to a historian of the 
first order. Incapable of broad philosophic views, and 
indisposed to profound research, he was more studious 
to exalt the national glory and produce a picturesque 
effect than to compose a true history. He made. little 
use of public documents, and was not familiar with the 
antiquities of his country. His work is also deficient 
in the explanation of the original constitution of the 
state, the contests between the orders, the progress 
of civilization, and other domestic affairs. Livy was 
married, and had two or more children. Died at Padua 
in I7 A.D. 

See N. Macniave.it, “‘ Discorso sopra la prima Decada di Tito 
Livio,”’ 1532, (translated into English by E. Dacres, 1636;) D. W. 
Mot ter, ‘‘ Disputatio circularis de ‘lito Livio,’”’ 1688; A. M. MENE- 
GHELLI, ‘‘ Vita di Tito Livio,’”’ 1835; G. F. Tommasint, “ Vita Titi 
Livii,”? 1630; J. C. Hann, “‘ De Tito Livio Oratore,”’ 1773. 

Llanos de Valdez, {4’/nds da val/déth, (Don SERAs- 
TIAN,) a Spanish painter, born at Granada about 1602; 
died after 1670. 

Llewellyn or Llywelyn, loo-él/in, I, Prince of 
Wales, began to reign about 1190, and married a daughter 
of John, King of England. The latter afterwards invaded 
Wales and forced him to do homage. Llewellyn waged 
war against Henry III]. about 1228. _ Being harassed by 
the rebellion of his youngest son Griffith, he made, in 
1237, a treaty with Henry, and purchased peace by 


acknowledging himself the vassal of that king. He died 
in 1240, and was succeeded by his son David. 

Llewellyn IT. was the son of Griffith, and successor 
of his uncle David. He renewed the homage to Henry 
IIL, but conspired with the Earl of Leicester against 
him in 1263. Llewellyn and his allies were defeated at 
Evesham in §265. In 1276 he was summoned by Edward 
I, to come and do homage; but he declined. Wales 
was then invaded and conquered by Edward in 1277. 
Llewellyn, having again revolted, was killed in battle, 
about 1280. 

Llorente, Jo-rén’ta, (BERNARDO GERMANO,) a Span- 
ish painter, born at Seville in 1685; died in 1757. 

Llorente, (Don FrELIx,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Valencia in 1712, was successful in history, landscapes, 
and portraits. Died in 1787. 

Llorente, (Don JuAN ANTONIO,) a learned Spanish 
historian, born near Calahorra, in Aragon, in 1756. 
Having been ordained as a priest, he was chosen vicar- 
general of the see of Calahorra in 1782. Favoured by 
Florida-Blanca or the king, he was appointed in 1789 
secretary-general of the Inquisition, of which he became 
a determined adversary. In 1794 the Grand Inquisitor 
directed Llorente, whose opinions were known to be 
liberal, to write an exposition of the abuses of the In- 
quisition. In 1808 he embraced the party of the French 
invaders, was admitted into the council of state by King 
Joseph, and promoted the suppression of the Inquisition 
in 1809. On the expulsion of the French from Spain, in 
1814, he went as an exile to Paris, where he published 
in 1817 his “Critical History of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion,” which was his great work. It is said by Prescott 
to be the only authentic account of that institution. He 
also wrote “‘ Historical Notices of the Basque Provinces,” 
(1806-8.) Died in 1823. 

See Prescorrt, “‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. parti. ; 
his autobiographic Memoirs, ‘‘ Noticia biografica 0 Memorias. para 
la Historia de su Vida,” 1818; J. A. Manu t, “ Notice biographique 
sur Don J. A. Llorente,”’ 1823; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”’ 
‘Monthly Review,’ vol. xci., 1820, (Appendix.) 

Lloyd, loid, (CHARLES,) an English banker, eminent 
as a scholar and philanthropist, born in Birmingham 
in September, 1748, was a member of the Society of 
Friends. He was conspicuous as an advocate of the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and was a man of great in- 
fluence in the community. He was an uncle of Thomas 
F. Buxton, and father of Anna Braithwaite. Died in 1828. 

Lloyd, (CHARLES,) an English bishop, born in Buck- 
inghamshire in 1784. He was appointed regius professor 
of divinity in Oxford in 1822, and Bishop of Oxford in 
1827. Died in 1829. 

Lloyd, (CHARLES,) an English poet, born in Birming- 
ham, was a son of Charles Lloyd, banker, noticed above, 
and was a friend of Coleridge, Lamb, and Southey. In 
1796 he went to Bristol, and lived in the same house 
with Coleridge. Lloyd produced, besides other poems, 
“Nugee Canore,” (Sounding Trifles,” 1819,) ‘ Desul- 
tory Thoughts in London,” (1821,) and ‘The Duke 
of Ormond,” a tragedy, (1822.) He translated the 
tragedies of Alfieri into English. Died in 1839. 

See De Quincey, ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences,” vol. ii.; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review’ for May, 1816, July, 1820, and July, 1823. 

Lloyd, (DAvID,) a British biographer, born in Merio- 
nethshire in 1625. He took orders, and_ successively 
held several benefices. Among his principal works is 
“The Statesmen and Favourites of England since the 
Reformation,” (1665.) Died in 1691. 

Lloyd, (Henry,) a British officer, distinguished as a 
writer on tactics, was born in Wales about 1725. He 
served in the Seven Years’ war, first in the Austrian 
army and afterwards in that of Prussia. About 1770 
he obtained the rank of major-general in the Russian 
army, and was employed in a-war against the Turks, but 
was suspected of being a secret agent of the English 
government. Suddenly quitting the Russian service, he 
went to Gibraltar, and gave valuable counsel to General 
Elliott respecting the siege of that fortress. He died at 
Huy in 1783, leaving an ‘Introduction to the History of 
the War between the King of Prussia and the Empress 
Maria Theresa,” (1781,) a “ Memoir on the Invasion an 
Defence of England,” (1798,) and other works. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Lloyd, (NicHowas,) a British writer, born in Flint- 
shire in 1634. He obtained the living of Newington, 
Surrey, in 1672. In 1670 he published a “ Historical, 
Geographical, and Poetical Dictionary,” which was once 
esteemed. Died in 1680. 

Lloyd, (RoBErR?,) an English poet, born at West- 
minster in 1733. He became an usher in the West- 
minster School, and a companion of Churchill, Colman, 
etc. His health and fortune were injured by dissipated 
habits. He composed an admired podem, “The Actor,” 
(1760,) “The Capricious Lovers,” a comic opera, and 
other works. Died in 1764. 

See Newton, “ Life of R. Lloyd;’? Kenrick, ‘Life of Lloyd,” 
1774. 

Lloyd, (WILLIAM,) a pious and learned English 
bishop, born in Berkshire in 1627. He was appointed 
Bishop of Saint Asaph in 1680, and was one of the 
bishops imprisoned by James II. in 1688 for refusing to 
publish in their churches the declaration of indulgence 
to Catholics and dissenters. He became almoner to 
William III., Bishop of Lichfield in 1692, Bishop of 
Worcester in 1699 or 1700, and almoner to Queen Anne 
a few years later. He furnished Burnet valuable mate- 
rials for his history, and wrote several religious treatises. 
Died in 1717. 

See Burnet, ‘‘ History of his Own Times;’? Macautay, “ His- 
tory of England ;”? Miss STRICKLAND, “‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops,” 
London, 1866. 

Liywelyn. See LLEWELLYN. 

Loaysa, lo-i’s4, (GARCIAS,) a Spanish cardinal and 
eloquent preacher, born at Talavera about 1480. About 
1524 he became confessor to Charles V. He was after- 
wards Bishop of Seville, and president of the Royal 
Council of the Indies. Died in 1546. 

Lobau, de, deh lo’bd’, (GEoRGES Mouton—moo’- 
tdn’,) Count, a French general, born in Phalsbourg in 
1770. He entered the army in 1792, became aide-de- 
camp of Joubert in 1798, and aide-de-camp of Bonaparte 
in 1805. His services were rewarded by the rank of 
general of division in 1807. He displayed great courage 
at Eckmiihl, Aspern, and Lobau in 1809, and received 
the title of Count de Lobau. In the invasion of Russia 
(1812) he was aide-major-general of the imperial guard. 
He fought at Lutzen and Bautzen in 1813, and was taken 
prisoner at Waterloo in 1815, after which he passed many 
years in retirement. During the revolution of 1830 he 
favoured the cause of Louis Philippe, who appointed him 
commander of the national guard in December, 1830, and 
gave him a marshal’s baton in 1831. Died in 1838. 

See J. Nottetr-Fasert, “‘ Le Maréchal Mouton,” 1852; PIERRE 
Tees pE SéGuR, “‘ Eloge historique de M. le Comte de Lobau,”’ 
1639. 

Lobb, (THEOPHILUS,) an English physician, born in 
London in 1678. He practised with success in that city, 
and wrote medical works, among which are a ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Small-Pox,” (1731,) and ‘‘ Medical Practice in 
Curing Fevers,” (1735.) Died in 1763. 

Lobe, lo’beh, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German mu- 
sical composer, born at Weimar in 1797. He produced 
in 1833 “The Princess of Granada,” an opera. His 
theoretic works are highly esteemed. 

Lobeck, lo/bék, (Curistran AucGust,) one of the 
most thorough and acute philologists and antiquaries of 
recent times, was born at Naumburg, in Prussia, in 1781. 
He became professor of ancient literature and eloquence 
at Konigsberg in 1814. He published valuable editions 
of the “ Ajax” of Sophocles, (1810,) and of Phrynicus, 
(1820.) Among his other most important works is “ Pa- 
Ey oei Lingue Greece Elementa,” (1853.) Died in 
I F 

aa “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lobeira or Lobeyra, de, da lo-ba’e-r4, written also 
Loveira, (VAsco,) a celebrated Portuguese author, was 
born at Oporto about 1360. He was knighted by King 
John I. of Portugal on the battle-field of Aljubarrota in 
1386, and died in 1403. He was the author of the famous 
romance “ Amadis de Gaul,” which is now seldom read. 
The earliest edition now known was printed in 1519. It 
passed for the best of the romances of chivalry until the 
satire of Cervantes rendered them all unpopular. 


See Ticknor’s “Spanish Literature,” vol. i. chap. xi. p, 22% 
et seq. Z 


Lobel or L’Obel, lo’bél’, (MaruHTEU,) an eminert 
botanist, born at Lille, France, in 1538. He practised 
medicine at Antwerp, and became physician to the Prince 
of Orange, after whose death he went to England, where 
he passed the most of his life. In 1570 Lobel and Pena 
published in London “ Stirpium Adversaria,” which pre- 
sents the first sketch, though rude, of a natural method 
of botany, with neat engravings of about two hundred 
and seventy plants. He published in 1581 a valuable 
work entitled ‘ Icones Stirpium,” which contains figures 
of about two thousand plants, and is still, says Duvau, 
often consulted. Lobel was also physician to James I. 
Died near London in 1616. The genus Lodelia was 
named in honour of him. 

See C. F, A. Morren, “ Notice biographique sur M. de L’Obel,”’ 
1853; Exoy, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Ja Médecine.” 

Lébell or Loebell, 16’bel, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a 
German historian, born in Berlin in 1786. He became 
professor of history at Bonn about 1830. 

Loben or Loeben, 16’ben, (Orro HEINRICH,) CounrT, 
a German writer of the romantic school, born at Dresden 
in 1786, is known by the name of IstDORUS ORIENTALIS. 
He wrote, besides numerous tales and poems, romances 
entitled ‘‘ Guido” (1808) and “ Arcadion,” (1811.) Died 
in 1825. 

Lobera, lo-Ba’r4, (Luis,) a Spanish physician, born 
at Avila, in Old Castile. He was physician to Charles 
V., and published treatises on anatomy and medicine, 
(1342-5 1.) 

Lobineau, lo’be’nd’, (Gut ALFXIS,) a learned French 
monk, born at Rennes in 1666. He wrote a continuation 
of the “ History of Bretagne” (1707) by Legallois, and 
another of Feélibien’s “ History of Paris,” (5 vols., 1725.) 
Died in 1727. 

Lobkowitz. See CARAMUEL. 

Lobkowitz. See HASSENSTEIN. 

Lobkowitz, von, fon lob’ko-Wits’, (GEORG CuHRIS- 
TIAN,) PRINCE, an Austrian general, born in 1702. He 
took command of the army of the empress Maria Theresa 
in 1741, and gained advantages over the French at Brau- 
nau and Prague. Died in 1753. His son JosEPH, born 
in 1725, distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ war as 
major-general. In the reign of Joseph II. he was made 
a field-marshal. Died in 1802. 

Lobo, lo’bo, (FRANCISCO RODRIGUEZ,) a celebrated 
Portuguese poet, born at Leiria about 1550. He was the 
author of songs, pastoral romances, sonnets, and of a 
prose work entitled ‘Court in the Country and Winter 
Nights.” He has been styled “the Portuguese Theocri- 
tus.” ‘He was,” says Longfellow, “ta scholar of great 
erudition; and the services he rendered to the Portu- 
guese language and style make an era in that literature.” 

See LonGrELLow’s “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Lobo, lo’Ro, (GERARDO,) a Spanish poet, born in Old 
Castile. He became a favourite at the court of Philip 
IV., who sometimes required“ his companions to talk 
in verse to him. Lobo had a remarkable facility for 
improvisation, and, it is said, could converse all day 
without descending to prose. His productions consist 
of odes, sonnets, etc. Died in 1668. 

Lobo, (JERONIMO,) an enterprising Portuguese mis- 
sionary and Jesuit, born at Lisbon in 1593. He was 
sent to labour in the mission of Goa in 1622. In 1625, 
with other missionaries, he undertook to evangelize 
Abyssinia, whose sultan, Seged, (Segued,) had become a 
Roman Catholic, or at least was friendly to that Church. 
The sultan having died, the missionaries were expelled 
by his successor in 1634. In 1640 he went again to Goa, 
where he was chosen provincial of his order. He re- 
turned to Lisbon in 1656, and.published a valuable rela- 
tion of his travels in Abyssinia, entitled a ‘ History of 
Ethiopia,” (1659,) which was translated into English by 
Dr. Johnson. Died in 1678. 

See BArBosA Macuapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana.”’ 

Lobstein, ]6p’stin or lob’stan’, (JEAN FREDERIC,) a 
French anatomist and surgeon, born near Strasburg in 
1736; died in 1784. 

Lobstein, (JEAN FREDERIC,) an anatomist, a nephew 
of the preceding, born at Giessen in 1777, lived at Stras- 
burg. Died in 1835. 
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Locatelli, lo-k4-tel/lee, or Lucatelli, loo-k4-tel/lee, 
(ANDREA,) an Italian painter of landscapes and genre, 
born at Rome. He adorned his landscapes with figures 
which are admired, and displayed good taste in familiar 
scenes. His works are praised by Lanzi. Diedin 1741. 

Locatelli, (Luici,) an Italian physician, born at Bér- 
gamo, invented the “balm of Lucatel.” Died in 1637. 

Locatelli or Lucatelli, (Pirrro,) a historical painter, 
born in the Roman States. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Saint Luke in 1690. 

Locatelli, (PrrrRo,) an Italian violinist, born at Bér- 
gamo in 1693 ; died in 1764. 

Loccenius, lok-sa/ne-us, (JOHAN,) a Swedish histo- 
rian, born in Holstein about 1598. Queen Christina gave 
him the title of historiographer of Sweden. He wrote, 
in Latin, “ History of Sweden,” (1654,) and several works 
on law. Died in 1677. 

See M. Sreucu, ‘‘ Memoria J. Loccenii,’’ 1678; Otor A, KNogs, 
“Lefvernes Beskrifning om J. Loccenius,”’ 1807. 

Loch, lok or lox, (JAMES,) a Scottish lawyer, born in 
1780. He was employed as auditor by the Earl of Elles- 
mere and other noblemen, and was for many years a 
Liberal member of Parliament. He published a “Sta- 
tistical and Historical Account of the County of Suther- 
land.” Died in 1855. 

Locher, lox’er, (JAKOB,) a German poet, born in 
Suabia in 1470, was surnamed PuHILOMuUSUS. He was 
crowned poet-laureate by the Emperor of Germany. 
Among his works (in Latin) are a poem on Lazarus 
and Dives, and ‘The Judgment of Paris,” (r501.) Died 
in 1528. 

Lochner, Jok’ner, (MICHAEL FRIFEDRICH,) a skilful 
German physician and botanist, born near Nuremberg 
in 1662; died in 1720. 

Lock, (MATTHEW,) an excellent English composer, 
born at Exeter about 1635. Soon after the restoration 
(1660) he received the title of composer-in-ordinary to 
Charles II. He is called the first English composer for 
the stage. Some of his sacred compositions appeared in 
the ‘‘ Harmonia Sacra.” His chief title to durable fame 
is the admirable “ Music in Macbeth.” Died in 1677. 

See Burney, “‘ History of Music.” 


Lock’art, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish lawyer, born 
near Edinburgh in 1675. He wrote “Memoirs of Scot- 
land.” . Died in 1732. 

Locke, lok, [Lat. Loc’krus,] (JoHN,) a celebrated 
English philosopher and philanthropist, born at Wring- 
ton, in Somersetshire, in 1632, was the son of Captain 
Locke, who served in the parliamentary army during 
the civilwar. He studied at Westminster School, and in 
1651 entered Christ Church, Oxford, where he soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his talents and acquirements. He 
left Oxford with no very favourable views of the system 
of instruction there pursued. He had, indeed, been far 
more indebted for his mental culture to his own efforts 
than to the skill or labour of his tutors, and was himself 
an example of that self-teaching which in his writings 
he so strongly recommends. In 1665 Locke’ accom- 
panied, as secretary, Sir Walter Vane, royal envoy to 
the Elector of Brandenburg. He returned to England 
in February, and soon after formed the acquaintance of 
Lord Ashley, (afterwards Shaftesbury,) who received him 
into the number of his most intimate and confidential 
friends. In 1672, Shaftesbury being then lord chancellor, 
Locke was appointed secretary for the presentation 
of benefices, but quitted this office in 1673, when his 
patron, having quarrelled with the court, resigned the 
great seal. In 1675 Locke visited the south of France 
on account of his health. He resided more than a year 
at Montpellier, and afterwards spent much time in Paris. 
He returned to his own country in 1679; but, Shaftes- 
bury having been compelled by his enemies to leave 
England towards the close of 1682, Locke followed him 
to the continent in 1683, and passed several years in 
Holland. In 1688 he returned to his native Jand in 
the same fleet that conveyed the Princess of Orange to 
England. Soon after his arrival, he was offered by Lord 
Mordaunt the position of envoy to one of the European 
courts; but he declined the office on account of his 
feeble health: he accepted, however, the post of com- 
missioner of appeals, which yielded him, it is said, 
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two hundred pounds a year,—no inconsiderable sum for 
that period. The asthmatic affection under which he 
had been suffering for many years having become more 
aggravated, he resigned, in 1700, his position under the 
government, and retired to Oates, in Essex. Here he 
spent the remainder of his days at the house of Sir 
Francis Masham, whose accomplished lady was the 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Cudworth. He died 
October 28, 1704. 

Locke was no less distinguished for his virtues and 
piety than for his extraordinary intellectual endowments. 
All his writings may be said to have had for their object 
the improvement of mankind in knowledge, liberty, and 
virtue. Although he was in favour of the utmost free- 
dom of investigation in regard to religious as well as 
other truths, he entertained for the Holy Scriptures the 
profoundest veneration. To a friend inquiring the best 
way to attain a true knowledge of the Christian religion, 
he answered, “Study the Holy Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament: therein are contained the words 
of eternal life. It has God for its author, salvation for 
its end, and truth without any mixture of error for its 
matter.” A little before his death, while acknowledging 
that his life, on the whole, had been a happy one, he 
pronounced all sublunary enjoyments to be “vanity,” 
and earnestly exhorted his friends to prepare for the 
endless life to come. He extolled the goodness of God 
in providing for the salvation of mankind through faith 
in Jesus Christ, and expressed particular gratitude that 
he had been led through divine goodness to the know- 
ledge of the Saviour. (See a letter by Coste, the French 
translator of the “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
published February, 1705.) As a controversialist, Locke 
was remarkable not only for the clearness and cogency 
of his arguments, but also for the perfect fairness and 
respect with which he treated his opponents. His con- 
versation, we are told, was a “happy union of wit and 
good sense ;”’ so that his company was sought by many 
of the most distinguished men of that period,—such as 
Halifax, Buckingham, etc. As an evidence of the variety 
and extent of his attainments, we may mention that the 
great Sydenham, alluding to Locke’s skill in medicine, 
gave it as his opinion that “in genius, penetration, and 
accurate judgment he had in that age few equals and 
scarcely any superior.” From the character of Locke 
as given by Le Clerc, which he assures us ‘is an accu- 
rate and by no means flattered description,” we take the 
following: “He was a profound philosopher, and a man 
fit for the most important affairs. He had much know- 
ledge of belles-lettres, and his manners were very polite 
and particularly engaging. He knew something of almost 
everything which can be useful to mankind, and was 
thoroughly master of all that he had studied; but he 
showed his superiority by not appearing to value himself 
in any way on account of his great attamments. ... . He 
was very charitable to the poor, provided they were not 
the idle nor the profligate. . . . He was an exact ob- 
server of his word, and what he promised was sacred. 
He was scrupulous about recommending people whom 
he did not know; and he could not bring himself to 
praise those whom he did not think worthy.” (See “ Life 
of Locke,” by Lord King, pp. 267-271.) 

Locke’s great work, entitled an “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” was first published in 1690, (three years 
after the appearance of Newton’s “ Principia,”) although 
the original copy, still preserved and in his own hand- 
writing, is dated 1671,—an evidence of his great caution 
(evinced also in his other works) with respect to offering 
his views to the public. The leading position of his 
essay is that the human mind has,no innate ideas, and 
that all ideas, with their various combinations, are to be 
referred to sensation and reflection. His other publica- 
tions were,—three “ Letters on Toleration,” (1690-92,) 
a “Treatise on Education,” (1690,) one on the value of 
money, (1691,) “The Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
(1695,) a first and second Vindication of the last-named 
work, (1696,) and three elaborate letters in defence of 
the “Essay on the Human Understanding” against 
Stillingfleet, Bishop of Winchester, (1697-99.) Locke’s 
work on the “Conduct of the Human Understanding, 
and his “Discourse on Miracles,” and “Commentaries 
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on the Epistles of Saint Paul,” were published after his 
death.” 


See ‘Life of Locke,” by Lorp Kine; ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ Biographie Universelle;”’ article ‘‘ Locke” in_ the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica ;’? Jean Lucierc, ‘ Eloge historique de 
feu M. Locke,” 1711; ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of J. Locke,” 1742; 
J. G. MELLRING, “‘ Merita J. Lockii in Philosophiam,” 1792; Lit- 
JENROTH, ‘‘ Dissertatio Vitam J. Lockii exponens,”’ 1793; EDOUARD 
Lapourays, ‘ Locke Législateur de Ja Caroline,’’ 1850; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for April, 1854; ‘* British Quarterly Review” for May, 1847. 

Locke, (JoHN,) M.D., an American geologist, born 
at Fryeburg, Maine, in 1792. He” became professor 
of chemistry at Cincinnati in 1836. He was well versed 
in geology and natural history. Died in Cincinnati 
in 1856. 

Locke, (Josrrn,) M.P., F.R.S., an eminent English 
railway-engineer, born near Sheffield in 1805. He learned 
the business of engineering with the celebrated George 
Stephenson. He gained a high reputation as engineer 
of the Grand Junction Railway, (of which Birmingham 
is one of the termini,) completed in 1837. The London 
and Southampton Railway, under his direction, was 
opened in 1840. He was afterwards employed as en- 
gineer of the railways connecting Paris and Rouen, and 
Havre and Rouen, in France. For several years before 
his death he was a member of Parliament, in which he 
acted with the Liberal party. Died in 1860. 

See “ Life of Joseph Locke,”’ by J. Devry, 1862. 

Lock’er, (Epwarp HAwWkgE,) an English writer, born 
in Kent in 1777. He was private secretary to Lord 
Exmouth about fifteen years, commencing in 1800. He 
was one of the projectors and editors of “The Plain 
Englishman,” a useful periodical adapted to the instruc- 
tion of the people. He also published “ Lectures on the 
Bible and Liturgy.” Died in 1849. 

Lockhart, lok’art, (Sir GEORGE,) an eminent Scot- 
tish lawyer, was a brother of Sir William, noticed be- 
low. He was admitted to the bar about 1656, and was 
appointed lord president of the court of sessions in 1685. 
He was murdered in Edinburgh in 1689. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Lockhart, (GrEORGE,) a son of the preceding, was 
born near Edinburgh in 1673. He was a zealous and 
prominent partisan of the Pretender about the time of 
the rebellion of 1715. He wrote “ Memoirs concern- 
ing the Affairs of Scotland,” which are of some historical 
value. Died in 1731. 

See CHAmbgrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Lockhart, (JOHN G1eson,) a distinguished British 
author, poet, and critic, was born at the manse of Cam- 
busnethan, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, in 1794. He was the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, who removed to Glasgow 
while the subject of this article was in his infancy. As 
a student in the Glasgow University he obtained a valua- 
ble bursary, in virtue of which he entered Baliol College, 
Oxford. He studied Jaw, and was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1816, but preferred the profession of literature. 
He was one of the chief contributors to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for about seven years after it was first estab- 
lished, in 1817. He advocated Tory principles in politi- 
cal articles which displayed a great mastery of sarcasm 
and invective. In 1820 he married Sophia, daughter of 
Sir W alter Scott. He produced in 1821 “ Valerius, a 
Roman Story,” which is much admired, and was fol- 
lowed by “Reginald Dalton, a Story of English Univer- 
sity Life,” (1823.) About this time he published elegant 
translations of “ Ancient Spanish Ballads.” In 1825 or 
1826 he removed to London, and became editor of the 

Quarterly Review,” which he conducted with success 
until 1853, and for which he wrote many excellent criti- 
cal and biographical articles. In 1843 he was appointed 
to the lucrative office of auditor of the duchy of Corn- 
wall. His most important work is his “Wife of Sir 
Walter Scott,” (7 vols., 1838,) which ranks very high in 
respect to literary merit, and is surpassed in interest 
by few, if any, biographies in the English language. 
He also published a “Life of Robert Burns.” (1825,) 
which was received with favour, and Lives of Theodore 
Hook and Napoleon I. His manners were reserved 
and even chilling. His last years were rendered un- 
happy by the loss of his wife and two sons. He died in 
1854, leaving a daughter, who was the only surviving 
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descendant of Sir Walter Scott when she was married 
to Mr. Hope. 


See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Biographical Sketches,”’ by Harrier Marvineau, 
London, 1869; ‘‘London Quarterly Review” for October, 1864; 
“‘Fraser’s Magazine” for August, 1830, (with a portrait.) 


Lockhart, (Sir WILLIAM,) of Lee, an able British 
statesman, born in 1621. He fought for Charles IL, 
and was made prisoner at Preston, (1650.) In 1652 he 
entered the civil service of Cromwell, and in 1655 was 
sent as ambassador to Louis XIV. of France. He com- 
manded the British at the siege of Dunkirk in 1658, and 
then became governor of that place. At the restoration 
of 1660 he was recalled. Died in 1675. ‘He was,” 
says Clarendon, “a man of great address in treaty.” 


See CuAmpers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“ North British Review” for February, 1862. 


Lockius. See Locxkg, (JOHN.) 

Lockman. See LoKMAN. 

Lock’man, (JOHN,) an English writer on various 
subjects, born in 1698; died in 1771. 

Lock’wood, (HENry H.,) an American general, born 
in Kent county, Delaware, about 1814, graduated at 
West Point. He became a brigadier-general of United 
States volunteers in August, 1861, and took part in the 
battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. 

Locman. See LOKMAN. 

Locré de Roissy, lo’kra’ deh rw4’se’, (JEAN GuIL- 
LAUME,) a jurist, born of a French family at Leipsic in 
1758, came to France in his youth. He published “The , 
Spirit of the Code Napoleon,” (“ Esprit du Code Napo- 
léon,” etc., (5 vols., 1806,) and “ The Civil, Commercial, 
and Criminal Legislation of France,” (31 vols., 1826-32.) 
Died in 1840. 

Loder, lo’der, (Justus CHRISTIAN,) an anatomist, 
born at Riga in 1753. In 1809 the Czar Alexander called 
him to Moscow and chose him for his first physician. 
He published ‘ Anatomical Plates,” (‘Tabula Ana- 
tomice,” 1794,) with explicative text, a work of great 
merit. Died in Moscow in 1832. 

See Meuset, “‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 

Lodge, (EDMUND,) an English herald and biographer, 
born in London in 1756. He became Norroy king-at- 
arms in 1822, and Clarenceux king-at-arms in 1838. He 
published valuable “Illustrations of British History,” 
(3 vols., 1791,) and “ Portraits of Illustrious Personages 
of Great Britain,” (4 vols., 1821-34,) which is his prin- 
cipal work. It was republished in 8 vols., 1849. In 
reference to it Sir Walter Scott remarked, “It is impos- 
sible for me to conceive a work which ought to be more 
interesting to the present age than that which exhibits 
before our eyes our ‘fathers as they lived,’ accompanied 
with such memorials of their lives and characters as 
enable us to compare their persons with their sentiments 
and actions.” Died in 1839. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for May, 1792. 

Lodge, (FHoMAS,) an English dramatist and versatile 
writer, born probably about 1556. He is supposed to 
have been in early life a soldier and play-actor. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, he practised medicine with 
success in London, and died of the plague in 1625. He 
translated Josephus and Seneca into English, and wrote 
successful dramas, novels, and other works. Among his 
principal productions are “The Wounds of Civil War,” 
a tragedy, (1594,) a “ Looking-Glass for London and 
England,” (a drama, of which R. Greene was joint author,) 
and ‘Rosalynde: Euphues’ Golden Legacie,” (1590,) a 
novel which furnished the incidents of Shakspeare’s “As 
You Like It.” Hallam calls him one of the best poets 
of the age. (‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses ;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”” 

Lodge, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English engraver, 
born at Leeds in 1649. He travelled in Italy and in his 
native country, and published engravings of places, ete. 
which he had designed. He translated into English 
Barri’s “ Picturesque Journey in Italy,” (1679,) and en- 
graved with remarkable skill a series of portraits of 
eminent persons. Died in 1689. 

Lodi, (CALIsTO DA.) See Piazza, (CALISTO.) 

Lo/diir, [related to the German /odern, to “blaze,”| 
one of the gods of the Norse mythology, who assisted 
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Odin in the creation of mankind. He is supposed to 
typify vital warmth. As Loki is named from the perni- 
cious qualities of fire, so Lodur would seem to represent 
its beneficent properties. (See Loxkt, also HOENIR.) 


Loebell. See LOBELL. 
Loeben. See LOBEN. 
Loefling. See LOFLING. 
Loehr. See Loner. 
Loennrot. See LONNROT. 
Loescher. See LOscHER. 
Loesel. See LOsEL. 


Loeve-Veimars, lo’év’ va/‘mar’, (FRANCOIS ADOL- 
PHE,) BARON, a French Z¢tévatewr, born in Paris in 1801. 
He published translations from the German, tales, cri- 
tiques, a “ History of Ancient Literature,” (1825,) and 
other works. Died in 1854. 

Loewen. See LOWEN. 

Loewenklau. See LEUNCLAVIUS. 

Lofft, (CAPEL,) an English writer on various subjects, 
born in London in 1751, was a gentleman and lawyer. 
He patronized the poet Bloomfield, advocated the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, and wrote political pamphlets, 
dramas, verses, etc. He died in France in 1824. 

Lofling or Loefling, l6f’ling, (PEYER,) a Swedish 
botanist, born at Tollforsbruch in 1729. He was a 
favourite pupil of Linnzeus, by whose mediation he was 
appointed botanist to the King of Spain in 1751. He 
accompanied as naturalist an expedition sent by the 
Spanish government to South America in 1754. After 
brief explorations of the districts of Cumana and Guiana, 
he died in 1756. His “‘ Excursion in Spajn” (“Iter His- 
panicum”) was published in 1758 by Linnzus. 
_ Lofn, lof’n, or Lov/na, |from Jof, “praise,” also 
“leave,” “favour :” compare the German Zod and Ver- 

wb,| in the Norse mythology, a goddess, who is espe- 
cially favourable to lovers, by whom she is principally 
worshipped. Power is given to her to unite those who 
love each other, whatever obstacles may stand in the 
way. From a root cognate with her name the Swedes 
derive their /for/ofva and the Germans their verloben, 
signifying to ‘ betroth.” 

See THorpr, “‘ Northern Mythology; Matter, ‘ Northern 
Antiquities,”’ vol. ii., Fable XVIII. 

Lof’tus, (DUDLEY,) an Irish lawyer, versed in Orien- 
tal Jore, was born near Dublin in 1618. He became a 
master in chancery and a judge of the prerogative court. 
He translated several works from the Syriac, and made 
the Latin version of the Acthiopic New Testament which 
was published in Walton’s Polyglot. Died in 1695. 

Lof’tus, (WILLIAM KENNETT,) an English archzolo- 
gist, born at Rye about 1820. He explored the sites of 
ancient cities on the Euphrates and Tigris, and pub- 
lished a valuable work entitled “Travels and Researches 
in Chaldzea and Susiana,” etc., (1857.) Died in 1858. 

Lo’gan, a celebrated Indian chief, of the tribe of the 
Cayugas, whose original name was Tah-gah-jute, was 
born about 1725. His family having been murdered 
by a party of white men, he avenged himself by waging 
a destructive war on the Western settlers, in which the 
Indians were at length defeated. He was killed in 1780 
in a skirmish with a party of Indians. Logan’s regard 
for the whites caused him to be called by his country- 
men ‘“‘the Friend of the White Man.” A granite monu- 
ment was erected to his memory at Fair Hill Cemetery, 
near Auburn, in Cayuga county, New York. 

Logan, (GEORGE,) an American physician and philan- 


thropist, born near Philadelphia in 1753, was a grandson. 


of James Logan, noticed below. Ele was an earnest 
advocate of peace, and went to France in 1798 in order 
to prevent a war between France and America. He 
represented Pennsylvania in the’ Senate of the United 
States from 1801 to 1807. He acted with the Repub- 
licans, and was denounced by the Federalists for his 
voluntary services in France. Died in 1821. 

Lo’gan, (JAMES,) a colonial statesman and author, 
born at Lurgan, Ireland, in 1674, was a member of the 
Society of Friends. He was master of the Greek, Latin, 
French, and German languages. In 1699 he accompanied 
William Penn to America as his secretary. Under the 
patronage of William Penn he was much employed in 
public affairs. 


He was appointed secretary of the pro-| ditions transmitted through him 


vince in 1701, after which he became chief justice and 
president of the council. He acted as Governor about 
two years after the death of Governor Gordon, in 1736. 
Among his works is a Latin treatise on the generation 
of plants, “‘ Experimenta et Meletemata de Plantarum 
Generatione,” (1739.) He produced a good version of 
Cicero “De Senectute,” (1744.) He collected a library 
of about 3000 volumes, which is known under the name of 
the Loganian Library and is included in the Philadelphia 
Library. Died negr Philadelphia in October, 1751. 

See a ‘Memoir of James Logan,’”’? by W. ARMISTEAD. 

Lo’gan, (JOHN,) a Scottish divine and poet, born at 
Soutra in 1748. He was appointed minister of Leith in 
1773, and became an eloquent and popular preacher. 
He delivered in Edinburgh lectures “On the Philosophy 
of History,” which were published in 1781. In this year 
he published a volume of admired poems, chiefly lyrical, 
among which is an ‘Ode to the Cuckoo.”’ Having given 
offence to his church by writing “ Runnimede,” a tragedy, 
(1783,) he removed to London in 1785. There he wrote 
a pamphlet entitled “Review of the Charges against 
Warren Hastings,” advocating the cause of Hastings. 
It led to the celebrated trial of Stockdale, his publisher. 
Died in 1788. His sermons were published in 1790, and 
are highly esteemed. 

See ‘‘Life of Logan,’’ prefixed to an edition of his poems, 1805; 
Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Logan, (JoHN A.,) an American general, born in 
Jackson county, Illinois, in February, 1826. He studied 
law, which he practised with success until he was elected 
a member of Congress by the Democrats of the ninth 
district of Illinois, in 1858. In 1860 he was again elected 
to Congress. Having raised a regiment of volunteers, 
he was appointed colonel of the same in September, 
1861, and was wounded at Fort Donelson, February, 
1862. He became a brigadier-general in March, 1862, 
and a major-general about the end of that year. He 
served with distinction in the campaign against Vicks- 
burg which ended July 4, 1863. In October, 1863, he 
obtained command of the fifteenth army corps, with 
which he contributed to the victories gained by Sherman 
between Chattanooga and Atlanta, after McPherson was 
killed. He commanded the army of the Tennessee in a 
battle near Atlanta, July 22, 1864. He also led a corps 
of Sherman’s army in the march from Savannah through 
South Carolina and North Carolina in February and 
March, 1865. He was one of the most successful of the 
civilian or political generals in the civil war. In 1866 
he was elected to Congress as a Radical. He was one 
of seven members elected March 2, 1868, as managers 
to conduct the impeachment of President Johnson. He 
was again elected to Congress in 1868. 

Logan, (Sir WILLIAM EpMoNpD,) a distinguished geol- 
ogist, born at Montreal, Canada, in 1798. About 1842 
he was appointed to superintend a geological survey of 
Canada. He received the gold medal of honour at the 
Paris Industrial Exhibition of 1855, and in 1856 the 
Wollaston palladium medal. f 

Logau, von, fon lo’gdw, (FRIEDRICH,) BARON, a Ger- 
man poet, born in Silesia in 1604. He passed the latter 
part of his life in the service of the Duke of Liegnitz, 
and died in 1655, leaving a great number of epigrams, 
which were highly praised by Lessing and are remark- 
able for irony and pathos. 

Loges, des, da lozh, MADAmr, a Protestant French 
lady, whose maiden name was MARIE BRUNEAU, (DRii’- 
nd’,) was born at Sedan about 1584. Her house in Paris 
was frequented by Malherbe and other eminent wits, 
attracted by the charm of her conversation. Died in 1641. 

Log’gan, (DAVID,) an eminent engraver and designer, 
born at Dantzic about 1635. He became a resident of 
London, where he published Engravings of the Colleges 
of Oxford, (“Oxonia Illustrata,”) and similar illustra- 
tions of those of Cambridge. After the restoration of 
1660, he engraved portraits of Charles II., and of many 
dukes, earls, prelates, etc. of his time. Died in 1693. 

See Strutt, ‘ Dictionary of Engravers.” , 

Lohaia, Ibn, {b’n lo-hi/a, or Ibn-Lahia, {b’n 14-hee’a, 
a Moslem doctor, born about 710 A.D. He was appointed 
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among Egyptians. Silvestre de Sacy attaches importance 
to the historical traditions derived from him. 

Lohenstein, von, fon lo’en-stin’, (DANIEL CASPAR,) 
a German writer, born at Nimptsch, in Silesia, in 1635. 
He founded a literary’school which corrupted the na- 
tional taste, and wrote tragedies and other poems. ‘He 
was always tumid,” says Hallam, “and striving at some- 
thing elevated, so that the ‘Lohenstein swell’ became a 
byword with later critics.” (“ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) Died in 1683. 

a See Passow, ‘‘D. C. von Lohenstein, seine Trauerspiele,”’ etc., 
1852. 

Lohr or Loehr, lor, (JOHANN ANDREAS CHRISTIAN,) 
a German writer, born at Halberstadt in 1764, published 
several popular works for children. Died in 1823. 

Lohurasp, lo’hd0-rasp’, written also Lohrasp, a 
Persian king, who was (according to the “Shah Nameh”) 
the father of Gushtasp. He is supposed to have reigned 
about 550 B.c. According to the Arabian chronicles, 
his army took Jerusalem. 

See J. Arkrinson’s ‘“‘ Abridgment of the Shah Nameh of Fir- 
dausi,’? London, 1832. 

Loir, lwar, (Nicoras PierreE,) a skilful French 
painter, born in Paris in 1624. After a visit to Rome, 
he returned in 1649, was received as Academician in 
1663, and was patronized by Louis XIV., who gave him 
a pension of four thousand francs. He worked with 
facility, and was successful in history and landscapes. 
The picture of ‘Cleobis and Biton drawing the Chariot 
of their Mother” is called his master-piece. He etched 
about one hundred and fifty pieces of his own and of 
other artists. Died in 1679. 

His brother ALEXIs, born about 1640, had a high 
reputation as an engraver. He engraved several works 
of Poussin, Lebrun, etc. Died at Paris in 1713. 

See Nacter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Loiseau de Mauléon, lw4’z0’ deh m0‘l4’6n’, (ALEX- 
ANDRE JEROME,) an eloquent French advocate, born in 
Paris in 1728. He was a friend of Rousseau, who ad- 
vised him to defend good causes exclusively. ‘ He fol- 
lowed my counsel,” says Rousseau, “and has found the 
advantage of it. His defence of M. de Portes is worthy 
of Demosthenes.” Died in 1771. 

See Rousseau, ‘* Confessions.” 

Loisel, lwa’zél’, (ANTOINE,) a French jurist, born at 
Beauvais in 1536. He wrote, besides other legal works, 
“Institutes coutumiéres,” (1607,) a treatise on common 
law. Died in 1617. 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, |]w4z’lur’/da’lén’shén’, 
(AuGusrE Louts ARMAND,) a French Orientalist, born 
in Paris in 1805, gave special attention to the Sanscrit. 
His most important work is ‘‘The Book of the Laws of 
Manu,” (“* Manava-Dharma-Sastra,” 1832.) Died in 1840. 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, (JEAN Louis Au- 
GUSTE,) a French botanist, born at Dreux in 1775, was 
the father of the preceding. He obtained a diploma as 
physician in 1805. Among his works are a “ Flora Gal- 
lica,” (2 vols., 1806-7,) and “Le Nouveau Duhamel,” or 
“Treatise on Trees and Shrubs cultivated in the Open 
Air in France,” (7 vols., 1812-19.) Died in 1849. 

See Lecrrrc, ‘“ Eloge de M. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,” 185. 

Loison, lwa’zdn’, (Lours Henri,) a French genera] 
of division, bern in Lorraine about 1770, received the 
grand cross of honour for his conduct at Austerlitz, 
(1805.) Died in 1816. 

Lojsalfar. See E.vns. 

Lok or Loke. See Loxr. 

Loki, lo’ke, or Loke, lo’keh, written also Lok, [from 
the old Norse log?, (Ger. Lohe,) “flame,” allied to the 
Latin /uc-co, to “shine,” and to the Scottish lug, “fire ;” 
probably so named because he united the subtlety and 
untrustworthiness (or treachery) of fire with its destroy- 
ing properties,] in the Norse mythology, the god of evil 
and deceit, corresponding in the main with the Ahriman 
of the Zoroastrians. He is of Jotun (giant) descent, but 
was received among the gods, and in the beginning was 
a foster-brother of Odin. From his association with the 
fésir, he is often styled Asa-Loxki or ASALoKr. He js 
called by various appellations ; among others, the Slan- 
derer or Accuser,—epithets exactly corresponding to the 
Greek dta6oAo¢, (Latin Diad/olus.) He is the enemy and 
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mocker, as well as tempter, of gods and men. As proof 
of his subtlety, he often changed his sex, assuming on 
different occasions the form of a mare, a cow, an old 
woman, etc., as well as that of the gods. The Aésir often 
made use of his cunning and strength; but still more 
frequently they had cause to rue those very powers em- 
ployed against themselves. Professor Petersen furnishes 
perhaps the most philosophical and most satisfactory 
account of Loki and his various attributes that can any- 
where be found. Among other things, he observes that 
“Asaloke forms an antagonism (modseining) to all the 
other gods. He is the [principle of] evil exerting itself 
in every direction. He runs in the veins of mankind as 
sensuality. He is the destructive [power] of nature in 
air, in fire, and in water. In the bosom of the earth [he 
shows himself] as volcanic fire; in the sea as a devour- 
ing serpent; in the lower world (underverden) as pale 
Death. He is not confined to any one part of nature, 
but, like Odin, pervades it all. ... And all that he is 
in [external] nature, the same is he in the mind of man: 
shrewdness, but also cunning and falsehood at the same 
time ; spirit, but likewise craft, deceit, and malice. ... 
And in each of these forms he continually becomes worse 
and worse ; according to the old proverb, that ‘every- 
thing grows worse as it grows older.’” (‘‘ Nordisk My- 
thologi,” pp. 355-6.) 

Through the deceitful malice of Loki, Balder, the 
beautiful and good, was slain by the hand of his blind 
brother Hoder. (See BALDrER.) By the female Jotun 
Angurboda, Loki was the father of the wolf Fenrir, of 
the World-Serpent, (or Midgard’s Ormr,) and of Hela, 
the goddess of death. He is also fabled to have been (by 
a change of sex) the dam of the horse Sleipnir. The 
fEsir, exasperated on account of the death of Balder, 
determined at length to take vengeance on Loki. He 
had fled to the mountains, and there built himself a 
house which was open on four sides, whence he could 
see everything that happened throughout the world. By 
day he often transformed himself into a salmon, and hid 
himself in a waterfall. The gods, learning his hiding. 
place, attempted to catch him with a net; he sprang 
over the net, but Thor caught him by the tail. This is 
the reason, we are told, why the salmon has so thin and 
pointed a tail. Having thus captured Loki, the gods 
bound him with magic cords to three sharp stones. A 
venomous snake was then hung above his head, so that 
the poison might continually drip on his face. But his 
faithful wife Sigyn (sig’in) stands by him and catches the 
falling venom inacup. When the cup is full, while she 
is emptying it the poison falls upon his face, which makes 
him howl with anguish and writhe his body so that the 
whole earth trembles. Loki will break loose from his 
bonds at Ragnarock,* (the ‘twilight or evening of the 
gods,”) when he will become the leading spirit among 
the enemies of the Aésir. He is not only the leader of 
Fenrir and the other progeny of evil, but he is said 
to steer the fatal ship Naglfar which conveys the sons 
of Muspel over the ocean. In the final conflict he will 
encounter Heimdall, and they will slay each other. Frey 
falls under the sword of Surt, Tyr slays and is slain by 
the dog Garm. Odin is devoured by the wolf Fenrir, 
which in turn is killed by Vidar. Thor slays the world- 
serpent, but dies immediately afterwards from the effects 
of its venom. Then Surt scatters fire over the earth, 
and the whole world is consumed. (See FENRIR.) We 
are told, however, that this destruction is not to last 
forever, A new earth, forever green and beautiful, will 
rise out of the sea. Vali and Vidar (the slayer of Fen- 
rir) will survive the conflagration, and will be joined by 
Modi and Magni, the sons of Thor and Balder, and 
Hoder will return from the realms of Hela. The sun 
before her destruction bore a daughter more beautiful 
than herself. As successor to her mother, she will pursue 
her appointed path through the renovated world. A new 
race shall fill the earth, and all evil come to an end. 


See Keyser, ‘‘ Religion of the Northmen,”’ translated by PEn- 
NOCK, pp. 101-104; THorpE, ‘* Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Mat- 
LET, ‘Northern Antiquities,’ vol. ii, Fable XVI., also XXX. to 
XXXIII. inclusive ; Perersen, ‘“ Nordisk Mythologi.” 


* Derived, according to Keyser, from Regin, the “ ruling powers,” 
and hence ‘‘ gods,” and Rskkr, “ darkness,” also “‘ twilight.”’ 


LOKMAN 


man, an ancient Arabian sage, celebrated for his wis- 
dom, and supposed to be the author of a collection of 
popular Oriental fables. He is mentioned in the Koran, 
and is regarded as a contemporary of David and Solo- 
mon. Ofe Arabian writer tells us that Lokman (who is 
called “the oldest sage”) was an Abyssinian slave be- 
longing to an Israelite in the time of King David, and 
that he was a tailor by trade. Another writer says he 
had read more than 10,000 wise sayings and maxims, but 
none finer than those of Lokman. It is related that 
Lokman, being asked whence he had Jearned his wisdom, 
replied, ‘From the blind, who do not set down their 
feet until they know the place ;” and when asked from 
whom he had learned good manners, he said, ‘ From 
the ill-mannered, because I avoid everything offensive 
in them.” Coincident traditions suggest the possible, if 
not probable, identity of Lokman and Aésop. ‘Many 
passages of his history,” says Silvestre de Sacy, “‘seem 
evidently borrowed from the life of Avsop.” ‘‘ Nothing 
in his fables is characteristic of Arabian genius; and 
they have received the name of Lokman only because 
he was renowned for wisdom.” They were edited and 
translated into Latin by Erpenius in 1615. 

See Hammer-PurcstTa.t, “ Literaturgeschichte der Araber,”’ 
vol. i. p. 31 ef seg. 

Lola Montez, 10/14 mon’/téz, (MARIA DoLorREs Por- 
RIS GILBERT,) a famous female adventurer, was born 
about 1820, at Limerick. At an early age she made her 
début at Paris as a danseuse, and by her beauty and 
genius attracted many admirers. About 1846 she went 
to Munich, where she captivated the king, Louis, who 
gave her the title of Countess of Lansfeld. After several 
ministers had been discarded by her influence, her 
enemies prevailed in 1848, and she retired from Bavaria. 
She was afterwards married twice, and lived in England 
and the United States, where she lectured with success 
in various cities. She published a volume of lectures, 
and was the reputed author of a work called ‘The Arts 
of Beauty, or Secrets of a Lady’s Toilet.” She died in 
New York in 1861. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for January, 1848. 

Loli, lo’lee, (LoRENzo,) an Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Bologna in 1612, was a pupil of Guido 
Reni. His most admired works are etchings, after Guido, 
Sirani, etc. Died in 1691. 

Lol’/lard or Lol’/hard, (WALTER,) a person of whom 
we have little information, except that he was burned 
to death as a heretic at Cologne in 1322. His followers 
or fellow-believers, called ‘‘ Lollards,” were a numerous 
sect in England many years after his death. Their doc- 
trines appear to have been similar to those of the Prot- 
estants. The term Lollard was applied to the disciples 
of Wickliffe by their opponents. In the reign of Henry 
V. (1414) the Lollards were persecuted, and revolted 
without success. (See COBHAM, LorD.) 

Lolli, lol’/lee, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian violinist, born at 
Bérgamo in 1728; died in 1802. , 

Lol/li-a Pau-li’na, a Roman empress, whose beauty 
captivated Caligula. She was married to him in 38 A.D., 
but was soon discarded by the capricious emperor. She 
was put to death in 49 A.D. by the order of Agrippina, 
who was prompted to this act by jealousy. 

Lol-li-a’/nus, [AoAAravéc,| a Greek sophist and writer 
on rhetoric, born at Ephesus, lectured at Athens in the 
rejgn of Hadrian, (117-138 A.D.) 

See Kayser, ‘‘ P. Hordeonius Lollianus geschildert,”’ etc., 1841, 

Lollio, lol/le-o, (ALBERTO,) an Italian orator and 
poet, born at Florence in 1508. He published elegant 
orations and letters, and several poems, among which is 
“ Arethusa,” a pastoral drama, (1563.) Died in 1568, 

Lol’li-us, (M.,) a Roman general in the service of 
Augustus. He was defeated in Gaul by the Germans in 
16 B.C. Died in 3 A.D. 

Lolme. See DE LoLME. 

Lom/ax, (JOHN TAYLOoR,) an American lawyer, born 
in Caroline county, Virginia, in 1781, was appointed in 
1826 professor of law in the University of Virginia. 

Lomazzo, lo-mit’so, (GIOVANNI PaAoro,) an Italian 
painter and able writer on art, was born at Milan in 
1538. He was appointed by Cosimo de’ Medici keeper 
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Lokman cr LocmAn, lok’m4n’, written also Loq- | of his vast gallery of pictures in Florence. 


LOMBARDUS 


He was 
versed in belles-lettres and various sciences, and ace 
quired a profound theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the fine arts. Having become blind in the.prime of 
life, he composed his “Trattato della Pittura,” (1584,) 
“the most complete treatise on painting,” says the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” “that has hitherto appeared.” His 
praises were sung by the first Italian poets of his time. 
He also published “Idea (or Image) of the Temple of 
Painting,” (“Idea del Tempio della Pittura,” 1591.) 
Died about 1600. » 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy;’? WinCKELMANN, 
“© Neues Mahler-Lexikon ;”? T1cozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario.”’ 

Lombard, ]én’bar’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE,) a French 
surgeon, born at Dole in 1741; died in 1811. 

Lombard, (JEAN Louts,) a French artillerist, born 
at Strasburg in 1723, was learned in languages, etc. He 
published a translation of Robins’s ‘ Principles of Ar- 
tillery,” (1783,) and other esteemed works on gunnery. 
Died in 1794. 

Lombard, lom’/bart, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a Prus- 
sian politician, born at Berlin about 1767. He was ap- 
pointed minister of foreign affairs about 1800. He 
favoured the French interest by promoting the neutrality 
in which Prussia persisted until 1806. Died in 1812. 

Lombard, lon’bar’, | Lat. Lompar’Dus,]| (LAMBER?,) 
an excellent Flemish painter and architect, born at Liege 
about 1500. He studied in Italy under Andrea del Sarto, 
and returned to his native city. In his school of design 
were formed several eminent artists, among whom was 
Frans Floris. His style is Italian. Among his master- 
pieces is an oil-painting of the “ Last Supper.” Died in 
1565. 

— Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? Dominicus LAmMpsoNIuS, 
(or Lampson,) ‘‘ Lamberti Lombardi apud Eburones Pictoris celeber- 
rimi Vita,” 1565, 

Lombard, (THEODORE,) a French poet, born at An- 
nonay in 1699; died about 1770. 

Lombard de Langres, ldN’bar’ deh 16NER, (VIN- 
CENT,) a French /t¢érateur, born at Langres about 1765. 
He wrote “ Neslie,” (1798,) and other poems, and “ Me- 
moirs of the French Revolution,” (2 vols., 1823.) Died 
in 1830. 

Lombardi, lom-bar’dee, (ALFONSO,) an Italian sculp- 
tor, was born at Ferrara in 1487. He had an excellent 
talent for portraits. Among his works were portraits of 
Bembo, Ariosto, and Charles V., and a group in terra 
cotta representing the ‘Death of the Virgin.” Died 
in 1536. 

See G. Barurratpi, ‘Vita di A. Lombardi,” 1839; Vasari, 
“Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;’’ Crcoanara, ‘‘ Storia della 
Scultura.’’ 

Lombardi, (CARLO,) an Italian /7érateur, born at 
Rimini, became a Protestant, and a professor of philoso- 
phy and medicine at Marburg, where he died in 1669. 

Lombardi, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) called L’?OmINo, 
an Italian painter, born at Lucca in 1682; died in 1752. 

Lombardi, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian sculptor, born at 
Ferrara, lived about 1550. He was employed, under the 
direction of Sansovino, on the church of San Marco, 
Venice. 

Lombardi, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian philologist, born 
at Verona in 1707; died in 1792. 

Lombardo, lom-bar’do, (PIETRO,) a Venetian archi- 
tect and sculptor. He made the monument raised to 
Dante at Ravenna in 1482, and designed the church of 
Santa Maria de’ Miracoli at Venice. Among his works is 
the tower for the clock on the Piazza San Marco, Died 
about 1520. His sons ANTONIO and TuULLIo were able 
sculptors and architects. The latter designed the church 
of San Salvator, Venice. His finest works as a sculptor 
were two marble bas-reliefs in the Chapel del Santo at 
Padua, Died in 1559. 


See Crcocnara, “Storia della Scultura.”” 


Lombardo, (SANnvx,) an architect and sculptor, born 
at Venice in 1504, was a nephew of, Tullio. - Among his 
works was the Scuola di San Rocco at Venice. Died 
in 1560. 

Lombardo, (TomMaso,) an Italian sculptor, born at 
Lugano, lived about 1530. 

Lombardus. See LomBarD, (LAMBERT:) 


——— 
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LOMBART 


Lombart, 16Nn’bar’, (Pirrre,) a French engraver, 
born in Paris in 1612. Among his works are twelve 
portraits, after Van Dyck, a ‘“ Nativity,” after Poussin, 
anda “ Penitent Magdalene,” after Titian. Died in 1682. 

Lombert, 16N’bair’, (PrERRE,) a French translator, 
born in Paris, was an associate of the Port-Royalists. 
He produced French versions of the works of Saint 
Cyprian, (2 vols., 1672,) and of Saint Augustine’s ‘City 
of God,” (2 vols., 1675.) Died in 1710. 

Lomeier, lo’mi’er, written also Lomeir, (JAN,) a 
learned Dutch philologist, born at Zutphen in 1636. He 
became minister of the church in that town in 1674, and 
professor of belles-lettres there in 1686. He published 
a curious treatise “On Libraries,” (‘‘De Bibliothecis,” 
1669,) and a work on ancient history and philology, en- 
titled “Dierum Genialium.” Died in 1699. 

See Sax, ‘‘ Onomasticon.”’ 

Lomeni, lo-ma/nee, (IGNAzIo,) an Italian writer on 
rural economy, born at Milan in 1779; died in 1838. 

Loménie, de, deh lo’md’/ne’, (HENRI AUGUSTE,) 
Count de Brienne, a French statesman, born in Paris in 
1594. At the age of twenty he obtained the reversion 
of the office of secretary of state, which his father had 
held. In 1624 he was sent to England to draw up the 
articles of the marriage between Henrietta of France 
and the Prince of Wales. He retired from office in 1661, 
and died in 1666. 

Loménie, de, (Lours Hrenrt,) Count de Brienne, the 
son of the preceding, was born in 1635. About the age 
of twenty-six he resigned the office of secretary of foreign 
affairs, and became a priest of the Oratory. He wrote 
poems, memoirs, and other works, which have some 
literary merit. He was expelled from the order of the 
Oratory for eccentric or improper conduct, and was 
deranged many years. Died in 1698. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de L. H. de Loménie,”’ 2 vols., 1720. 


Loménie, de, (Louis LEONARD,) a French author, 
born in Haute-Vienne in 1818. He began his literary 
career by a series of biographies, entitled “Gallery of 
Illustrious Contemporaries, by a Man of no Account,” 
(‘Galerie des Contemporains illustres, par un Homme 
de Rien,” ro vols., 1840-47,) which procured for him an 
honourable reputation for good taste, discretion, and 
other merits. Many of these biographies have been 
published separately. Among his works is “ Beaumar- 
chais and his Times: Studies on French Society,” (2 
vols., 1855.) : 

Loménie de Brienne, de, deh ]o’ma’ne’ deh bre’én’, 
(ErrenNE CHARLES,) a French cardinal and minister of 
state, born in Paris in 1727. He was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse in 1763. In 1770 he was elected to 
the French Academy. In May, 1787, he succeeded 
Calonne as contréleur-général of finances, without abili- 
ties adequate to the crisis. An exciting contest arose 
between the court and the Parliament of Paris, which 
was exiled from the capital and deprived of political 
power. In 1788 he was invested with the title of prime 
minister and made Archbishop of Sens. In this year, 
yielding to the importunate appeals of the people, then 
in a state of great excitement, he convoked the States- 
General for May, 1789. Having been so unsuccessful as 
a financier that he was compelled to suspend payments, 
he was dismissed on the 24th of August, 1788, and Necker 


became premier. He was one of those in the new régime. 


who took the oath as a constitutional bishop. Died in 
1794. ; 

See Droz, “ Histoire du Régne de Louis XVI ;” “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” : 

Lomi, lo’mee, (ARTEMISTIA,) an Italian painter, born 
at Pisa in 1590, was a daughter of Orazio Lomi, anda 
pupil of Guido, She had a high reputation as a portrait- 
painter, and painted some historical works among which 
3s “Judith and Holofernes.” She died in London or 
Naples about 1644. 

Lomi, (AvRELI0,) an Italian painter, born at Pisa in 
1556, is called one of the chiefs of the school of Pisa 
He painted frescos and oil-paintings in Rome, Genoa, 
Florence, Pisa, etc. Among his admired works are q 
Saint Jerome and “Adoration of the Magi,” Died in 1622 


\ See Lanz, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” Bapinucci, ‘ No- 
lizie. 
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LONDONDERRY 


Lomi, (BAccro,) an Italian painter, an uncle of the 
preceding, born at Pisa, lived about 1570-1600. He 
worked at Pisa with success, and founded a school. 

Lomi, (ORAzI0,) an Italian painter, called GrnTt- 
LESCHI, a brother of Aurelio, noticed above, was born 
at Pisa about 1563. He worked in Rome, where he was 
employed by Agostino Tassi to paint figures. About 
1623 he removed to London, where he was patronized 
by Charles I. Among his works are a “Repose in 
Egypt,” and an “ Assumption.” Died in London in 1646. 

Lomm, lom, [Lat. Lom/mtus,] (Jossr,) one of the 
most skilful physicians of his time, was born at Buren, 
in Holland, in 1500. He practised at Tournai and at 
Brussels, whither he removed about 1557. In his ‘‘ Medi- 
cinal Observations” (“ Observationes Medicinales,” 1560) 
many diseases are accurately described. He wrote other 
works, in Latin of uncommon purity. Died after 1562. 

See Paquor, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Lommius. See Lom. 

Lomonosof, Lomonossov, Lomonosov, or Lom- 
onosow, lom-o-no/sof, (MICHAEL VASILIEVITCH,) a cele- 
brated Russian poet, born at or near Kolmogory, in the 
government of Archangel, in 1711, is called the father 
of modern Russian literature. Hewas the son of aserf, 
whom he assisted in the business of a fisherman until 
his thirst for knowledge led him to Moscow, and thence 
to Saint Petersburg, in 1734. He became learned in an- 
cient and modern languages and in abstract and natural 
sciences. In 1746 he was appointed professor of chem- 
istry, and in 1760 rector of the gymnasium and Uni- 
versity of Saint Petersburg. He rendered the Russian 
language more polished and more rich by his multifarious 
productions, in prose and verse, on grammar, history, 
chemistry, rhetoric, etc. His poem entitled ‘“ Petriade” 
(an unfinished epic, of which Peter the Great is the 
hero) is one of his most popular works. He also pro- 
duced two volumes of odes, religious and secular, and 
an abridged “ History of Russia.” He was made council- 
lor of state in 1764. Died in 1765. Polevoi has published 
a work entitled “M. V. Lomonossoy,” (1836,) which is 
said to be a biography blended with fiction. 

See, also, G. Grrriin, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Meritis literariis Lomo- 
nossovii,” 1829; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for July, 1839. 

Londe, 16nd, (CHARLES,) a French medical writer, 
born at Caen in 1798. His “Elements of Hygiene” 
(1827) have been translated into many languages. 

Londe, de la, deh 14 16nd, (FRANGOIS RICHARD,) a 
French poet, born at Caen in 1685; died in 1765. 

Londerseel, lon/der-sal’, (ASSUR,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter and engraver, born at Amsterdam in 1550. 

Londerseel, van, van lon/der-sal’, (JAN,) a Flemish 
engraver, born at Bruges about 1580. 

Lon’don-der’r¥, (CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART, ) 
third MaArguts oF, born in Dublin in 1778, was a son 
of Robert the first Marquis, and a half-brother of Lord 
Castlereagh. His mother was a daughter of Lord Chan- 
cellor Camden. He entered the army in 1793, became 
colonel and aide-de-camp to the king in 1803, and dis- 
tinguished himself in Portugal under Sir John Moore. 
He served as adjutant-general under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley for several years in the Peninsula. In 1813 Sir 
Charles was envoy-extraordinary to the court of Berlin, 
and was officially attached to the head-quarters of Ber- 
nadotte. Much importance is ascribed to the efforts 
and menaces by which he induced Bernadotte to co- 
operate with the allies at Leipsic. He was raised to the 
peerage, as Lord Stewart, in 1814, and was one of the 
plenipotentiaries sent by England to the Congress of 
Viennain 1815. Having married a daughter and heiress 
of Sir Harry Vane Tempest in 1819, he assumed the 
name of Vane. He succeeded his half-brother as Mar- 
quis of Londonderry in 1822, and obtained the rank of 
general in 1837. In politics he was an ultra-conserva- 
tive. He was author of a “ History of the Peninsular 
War,” (1813.) He died in 1854, leaving two sons, WIL- 
LIAM RopeErvt, who inherits the title of marquis, and 
GEORGE, who is Viscount Seaham, 

See T. P. Fitzcrrawp, “Life of Lord Londonderry ;” ‘‘Bio- 
graphical Sketches,’’ by Harrier MARTINEAU. 


Londonderry, Marquis or. See CASTLEREAGH. 


LONDONIO 


Londonio, lon-do/ne-o, (FRANCESCo,) an Italian 
painter of animals, born at Milan in 1723; died in 1783. 

Long, (EDWARD,) an English writer, born in Corn- 
wall in 1734. He emigrated in 1757 to Jamaica, where 
he was appointed a judge. Having returned to England 
in 1769, he published a ‘“ History of Jamaica,” (1774,) 
and several minor works. Died in 1813. 

Long, (GEoRGE,) an eminent English scholar and 
editor, born at Poulton, Lancashire, in 1800. Having 
been educated at Cambridge, he became professor of 
ancient languages in the University of Virginia in 1824, 
and professor of Greek in the London University in 
1826. About this time he became a member of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” under 
whose auspices he edited the “ Penny Cyclopzedia,” with 
great ability, from 1832 to 1843. He afterwards edited 
for the same society a “ Biographical Dictionary,” which 
was discontinued at the end of the letter A. He has 
contributed many articles to Smith’s “ Classical Diction- 
ary,” edited Cicero’s Orations, and published, besides 
other works, “‘ France and its Revolutions,” (1850,) and 
“The Decline of the Roman Republic,” (3 vols., 1864- 
69 ; yet unfinished.) He has translated into English the 
“ Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” 
In 1849 he was appointed one of the professors in the 
college at Brighton. 

Long, (RocEr,) F.R.S., an English astronomer, born 
in the county of Norfolk in 1680. He became Lowndes 
professor of astronomy at Cambridge in 1749, and after- 
wards obtained the rectory of Bradwell. He wrote a 
“Treatise on Astronomy,” of which the first volume was 
published in 1742 and the second in 1764. Died in 1770. 

Long, (STEPHEN H.,) an American engineer, born at 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire, in 1784. About 1816 he 
set out on a tour for exploring the western frontier from 
Texas to the sources of the Mississippi, and published 
in 1824 his “Expedition to the Source of Saint Peter’s 
River, Lake of the Woods,” etc. 

Long, (THOMAS,) an English clergyman, born at Exe- 
ter in 1621. About 1660 he obtained a prebend in Exeter 
Cathedral, from which he was ejected as a nonjuror in 
1688. He wrote a “ Vindication of the Primitive Chris- 
tians in Point of Obedience to their Prince,” (1683,) and 
other polemical works. Died in 1700. 

Long, Le. See LELONG. 

Longchamps, de, deh J6N’sh6Nn’, (PIERRE,) a French 
writer, born probably at Rochelle. He translated the 
Elegies of Propertius into French prose, and wrote 
“Memoirs of a Nun,” and other works. Died in 1812. 

Longepierre, de, deh ldNzh’pe-air’, (HILAIRE BER- 
NARD DE REQUELEYNE,) BARON, a French poet, born at 
Dijon in 1658. He was an excellent Greek scholar, and 
produced poetical versions of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
and Moschus. His tragedy of ‘ Medea,” says Voltaire, 
although too full of declamation, is superior to Corneille’s 
“Medea.” Died in 1721. 

Longet, ]6Nn’zha’, (FRANCOIS ACHILLE,) a French 
physician and physiologist, born at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye in 1811. He published ‘‘ Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous Systeni,” (2 vols., 1843-46,) and a “ Com- 
plete Treatise on Physiology,” (1850-55.) He became 
one of the consulting physicians of the emperor. 

Lone’fel-low, (HENRY WADsWoORTH,) an eminent 
American poet and scholar, born at Portland (Maine) 
the 27th of February, 1807. He graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1825, soon after which he was appointed pro- 
fessor of modern languages and literature in that institu- 
tion, with the understanding that he should have the 
privilege of spending some time in Europe in order more 
fully to qualify himself for his new position. He left 
home in 1826, and spent four years abroad, chiefly in 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. In 1835 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. George Ticknor in the chair of modern 
Janguages and belles-lettres at Harvard. The same year 
he visited Europe the second time; and, after making 
an extensive tour through Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
etc., he entered upon the duties of his professorship in 
1838. In 1839 appeared his romance of “ Hyperion,” 
and a collection of his poems, entitled “ Voices of the 
Night,” which attracted great attention and raised him 
at once to the first rank among American poets, In 
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t 

1841 he published “Ballads, and other Poems :” his 
charming drama of “The Spanish Student” appeared 
in 1843. This was followed by his ‘“ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,” (1845,) “The Belfry of Bruges, and other 
Poems,” (1846,) and “ Evangeline,” (1847,) one of the 
most admired of all his productions. It has been pro- 
nounced (and we think justly) “the most perfect speci- 
men extant of the rhythm and melody of the English 
hexameter.” It was followed by “ The Golden Legend,” 
(1851,) “The Song of Hiawatha,” (1855,) perhaps the 
most popular of all his works, ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” (1858,) and “Tragedies of New England,” 
(1868.) Of his prose writings, besides ‘ Hyperion,” 
already referred to, we may mention ‘“Outre-Mer: a 
Pilgrimage beyond the Sea,” (1835,) “Kavanagh,” a 
novel, (1849,) and his contributions to the ‘ North 
American Review.” His last important work is a trans- 
lation of Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” (1867,) remark- 
able for its literalness and fidelity to the original. Mr. 
Longfellow resigned his chair at Harvard in 1854, and 
was succeeded by Professor Lowell. 

As a poet, Longfellow is characterized by tenderness 
and depth of feeling, to the expression of which the pic- 
turesque and graceful simplicity of his language often 
imparts an indescribable charm. He seldom or never 
attempts to excite admiration by far-sought conceits, by 
wild or lofty flights of imagination, or by the exhibition 
of dark and terrible passions. He relies chiefly for his 
success on asimple and direct appeal to those sentiments 
which are common to all mankind,—to persons of every 
rank and of every clime. 

It is, in fact, to his command over those feelings which 
are universal in the human heart, that we must ascribe 
the extraordinary popularity of his Indian story of ‘ Hia- 
watha.” It is, perhaps, not too much to say that he is 
not merely the first but the only writer who has suc- 
ceeded in giving a deep and living interest to a story of 
Indian life. Restricted as he necessarily was by the 
nature of the subject,—by the extreme simplicity, not to 
say meagreness, of the character of our aborigines,—he 
has yet preduced a poem which not only comes home to 
the hearts of the masses of the people, but which must ex- 
cite the admiration of the cultivated reader who will take 
into consideration the inherent difficulties of the task, 
and the limits and restrictions which the poet, in selecting 
such a subject, had necessarily to impose upon himself. 
The form of the verse is in admirable keeping with the 
simplicity of the story. But, “unhappily for the poet,” as 
“ Blackwood” for February, 1856, justly observes, ‘‘this 
is the very measure to attract the parodist. ‘ Punch’ 
has opened the assault ; and we-will not venture to pre- 
dict how many gleeful voices may echo his good-humoured 
mockery before the year is out.” We may, indeed, safely 
assert that whatever declension there has been from the 
first popularity of “ Hiawatha” must in a great measure 
be attributed to the ‘‘good-humoured mockery” of the 
countless parodies that have been made upon it. Happily, 
there are those (and we would fain hope their number 
is not small) who can judge of a poem by its intrinsic 
merits, and who will not permit a whole “college of wit- 
crackers” to destroy their enjoyment of what is truly 
beautiful or prevent their admiration of what is traly 
excellent. A writer in the “London Examiner” thinks 
‘“‘ Mawatha” “the most original of all his [Longfellow’s] 
productions.” Several different translations of it have 
been made,—oné by the distinguished German poet Frei- 
ligrath,—and it has been read and admired in every part 
of Europe. 

See ALttnonr, “Dictionary of Authors ;”’ Grisworp, ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America ;” DuyckINnck, ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of American Litera- 
ture,”’ vol. ti. ; ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1840, July, 
1842, July, 1845, and January, 1848; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for March, 
1848; “* British Quarterly Review” for January and April, 1864. 

Longhena, lon-ga’/na, (BALDASSARE,) an Italian archi- 
tect, worked at Venice about 1640. 

Longhi. See LuNGuHt. 

Longhi, lon’Zee, (ALESSIO or ALESSANDRO,) a Vene- 
tian painter and engraver, born in 1726; died about 1790. 

Longhi, (GiusEppr,) a celebrated Italian engraver, 

born at Monza, in Lombardy, in 1766. He was a pupil 
of Vincenzo Vangelisti. He worked mostly at Milan, 
where he became professor in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
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His works are admired for the magical effect of the chéaro- 
scuro, He was an excellent draftsman, Among his 
master-pieces are “The Marriage of the Virgin,” after 
Raphael, “The Magdalene,” after Correggio, a ‘‘ Gala- 
tea,” after Albani, and “The Last Judgment,” after Mi- 
chael Angelo. He published ‘‘ La Calcographia,” (1830,) 
an able treatise on engraving. Died in 1831. 

See F. Loncuena, “‘ Notizie biografiche di G. Longhi,” 1831 ; 
Saccui, ‘‘ Biografia di G. Longhi,” 1831 ; T1pavpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli 
pede: illustri;” G. Beretra, ‘Vita del Cavaliere G. Longhi,” 
1837. 

Longhi, lon’gee, or Lunghi, loon’gee, (LUCA,) an 
Italian painter, born at Ravenna in 1507, always resided 
in that city. He excelled in portraits, and also painted 
some subjects of sacred history with success. Died in 
1580. “ His conceptions,” says Lanzi, “are sweet, varied, 
and graceful, with a powerful union of colours.” His 
daughter BARBARA was also a painter. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters.” 


Longhi, (PiErRo,) an Italian painter of masquerades, 
dances, and other gay or familiar scenes, born at Venice 
in 1702; died in 1762. 

Longin. See LONGINUS. 

Longino. See LoNGINUuUS. 

Longinus. See DLuGosz. 

Lon-gi/nus, [Gr. Aoyyivoc; Fr. LoNGIN, l6n’zhan’; It. 
LonGINo, lon-jee’no,| a celebrated Greek philosopher 
and critic, was born probably in Syria, and flourished 
in the third century. Some ancient writers call him 
Loncinus Cassius, or Dionysius CAsstus LONGINUS. 
He was a pupil of his uncle Phronto of Emesa, and was 
a Platonist in philosophy. He opened at Athens a 
school of philosophy and rhetoric, which became very 
celebrated. The famous Porphyry was one of his pupils. 
After passing many years at Athens, he accepted the 
invitation of Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, to reside at 
her court. He taught her Greek, and served her as 
councillor or prime minister during her war against Au- 
relian, Emperor of Rome. ‘The latter, having captured 
Palmyra, put Longinus to death in 273 a.D. Longinus 
was the first to whom was applied the phrase, often re- 
peated since, “a living library,” and is considered the 
greatest philosopher of his age. He wrote many critical 
and philosophical works, none of which have come down 
to us except his admirable ‘Treatise on the Sublime,” 
(Ilep? “Yapovc,) which Boileau translated into French and 
called a ‘‘master-piece of good sense, learning, and elo- 
quence.” Some writers, however, have doubted—but with 
little reason, it would seem—whether Longinus was the 
real author of this work. (See, on this subject, the arti- 
cle “ Longin” in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Genérale.”’) 

It has been truly said that to be a good critic one must 
be something of a poet. This qualification Longinus 
possessed in a pre-eminent degree. Pope, addressing 
him, says, 


? 


“Thee, bold Longinus! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet’s fire ; 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself that great sublime he draws.” 
Essay on Criticism, part iil. 

Of Longinus’s “ Treatise on the Sublime,” several good 
French translations have been made,—one by the cele- 
brated critic and poet Boileau, (1674.) It has also been 
translated into German by Schlosser, and into English 
by W. Smith, : 

See D. Ruunken, “ Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis Longini,”’ 
1776; P. EKERMAN, “ Dissertatio de D. Longino Cassio,”’ 1750; 
L. VAuCHER, “ Etudes critiques sur la Traité du Sublime et sur 
les Ecrits de Longin,” 1854; “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’” 
“Monthly Review” for May, 1779; Smitu, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography.”’ 

Long’land or Lang’land, (Joun,) an English bishop, 
born at Henley in 1473. He became confessor to Henry 
VIIL, and Bishop of Lincoln, in 1520, On the question 
of the divorce of Queen Catherine he gave the king 
such counsels as were most agreeable to the latter, His 
sermons were published. Died in 1547. 

Longland, written also Langelande, (Roxert,) an 
early English poet, a native of Shropshire, was a con- 
temporary of Chaucer, and a disciple of Wickliffe. 
was the reputed author of a celebrated poem called the 
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“Visions of Piers Plowman,” (1369.) It is a satire 
directed against the vices of the clergy and other pro- 
fessions, and displays considerable fancy and originality. 

Long’/man, (THOMAS Norron,) an English merchant 
and publisher, born about 1770, was honourably and 
widely known as the head of the great publishing-firm 
of Longman & Company, Paternoster Row, London. 
He published works for Scott, Wordsworth, and Thomas 
Moore. Died in 1842. 

Longobardi, lon-go-bar’dee, (NIcco1Ld,) a Jesuit, 
born in Sicily in 1565. He went to China as a mission- 
ary in 1596, and wrote a “Treatise on Confucius and his 
Doctrine,” (‘De Confucio ejusque Doctrina Tractatus.”) 
Leibnitz published a new edition of this work, with notes. 
Died at Pekin in 1655. ; 

Longolius. See LoNGUEIL. 

Longolius, long-go’le-us, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a Ger- 
man scientific writer, born at Meissen in 1677; died in 
1740. 

Longolius, (PAUL DANIEL,) a learned German writer, 
born near Dresden in 1704. He was rector of the gym- 
nasium of Hof for forty-four years, and was one of the 
editors of the “German Encyclopedia, or Universal 
Lexicon,” of Zedler, (Leipsic, 1731-50.) He also pub- 
lished editions of Pliny the Younger, and of Aulus 
Gellius. Died in 1779. 

See G. W. Kirscu, ‘‘ Vier Programme von P. D. Longolii Leben,’’ 
1779-81 ; ‘‘ Life of Longolius,”’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Notitia Hermun- 
dorum maximzque Partis Germaniz,’’ by ERNESTI, 1793. 

Longomontan. See LONGOMONTANUS. 

Longomontanus, lon’go-mon-ta/nus, [Fr. Lonco- 
MONTAN, 1dN’go’mdn’téN’, |] (CHRISTIAN,) a Danish 
astronomer, born in 1562 at LangsBerg, (Jutland,) of 
which place he assumed the name, Latinizing it, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time. He was the son of a 
poor labourer, whose family name was SEVERIN. He 
obtained the favour of Tycho Brahe, whom he assisted 
in calculations and observations at Huen, or Hoéne, 
from 1589 to 1597. From 1605 to 1645 he was professor 
of mathematics in the Academy of Copenhagen. He 
died in 1647. Among his principal works are “ First 
Part of a Mathematical System,” (“Systematis Mathema- 
tici Pars L,” 1611,) “ Danish Astronomy,” (“ Astronomia 
Danica,” 1622,) “Pentas Problematum Philosophie,” 
(1623,) and * Invention of the Quadrature of the Circle.” 


See Nic#ron, “‘ Mémoires ;’”’ L. Scaventus, “‘ Programma Lon- 
F ? ? 
gomontani.”’ 


Longpérier, de, deh lén’pa’re-4’, (HENRI ADRIEN 
PrEvost,) a French antiquary, born in Paris in 1816, 
wrote treatises on numismatics, ete. 

Lone’street, (AUGUSTUS BALDWIN,) son of William, 
noticed below, was born in Augusta, Georgia, in 1790. 
He became a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and was appointed president of the South Caro- 
lina College in 1857. 

Longstreet, (JAMES,) an able American general, born 
in South Carolina in 1821, graduated at West Point in 
1842. He served in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and 
was breveted major for his conduct at Molino del Rey. 
In 1852 he obtained the rank of captain. He resigned 
his commission about June, 1861, commanded a brigade 
in the Confederate army at Bull Run, July 21, and be- 
came a major-general soon after that date. He took 
part in the battles near Richmond in May and June, 
1862, and commanded the right wing of General Lee’s 
army at Antietam, September 17. Having been raised 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, he commanded a corps 
at the battle of Gettysburg, July 2-3, 1863. In the Sep- 
tember ensuing he joined the army of General Bragg, 
under whom he served at Chickamauga, September 19- 
20. He commanded a force which General Bragg sent 
against Burnside in October, 1863 ; and he attempted to 
take Knoxville in November, without success. In the 
battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864, he was wounded 
in the throat by a ball fired by a Confederate soldier in 
mistake. He was disabled for five months by this 
wound. 

See a Memoir of General J. Longstreet in ‘‘ Southern Generals,”” 
(anonymous,) 1865. 

Longstreet, (WILLIAM,) an American inventor, born 
in New Jersey, removed to Georgia. He obtained a 
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pptens for an improvement in the cotton-gin. Died in 
1814. j 

Longueil, de, deh 16n’gul’ or ]6n’guh’ye, [ Lat. Lon- 
GO’/LIUS,] (CHRISTOPHE,) an eminent French scholar, 
born at Malines in 1490. He practised law in Paris, 
and was chosen conseiller au parlement. Afterwards he 
removed to Padua, and devoted himself to literature. 
He was one of the Latin scholars whose fastidious purity 
Erasmus ridiculed in his ‘Ciceronianus,” and who 
affected to use no terms which were not found in Cicero’s 
works. He was author of discourses against Luther, of 
“Letters to Bembo and Sadolet,” ete. Died in 1522. 

See Potus, ‘Vita Longualii:”? Paoto Giovio, “ Elogia Virorum 
illustrium ;”” Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;” Forpens, “ Bibliotheca Bel- 
gica,”’ 

Longueil, de, deh lén’gut’, [Lat. Lonco/.tus,] (GiL- 
BER’,) a Dutch philologist, born at Utrecht in 1507. He 
taught school at Deventer and Cologne, and practised 
medicine. He published a ‘Latin-Greek Lexicon,” 
(1533,) and notes on Ovid, Plautus, and Cicero, Died 
at Cologne in 1543. 

Longueil, de, (JosEPH,) a French engraver, born at 
Givet in 1736; died in 1792. 

Longuemar, de, deh J6n’m4r’, (ALPHONSE LE 
TourE,) a French geologist and antiquary, born at 
Saint-Dizier about 1800. 

Longuerue, de, deh ldng’rii’, (Louris DuFour,) 
ABBE, a French ecclesiastic, eminent for learning, was 
born at Charleville in 1652. He was deeply versed in 
languages, history, philosophy, etc., and wrote many 
works, but published none. His friends, however, pub- 
lished for him an “Essay on the Antiquities of Chaldea 
and Egypt,” “Description of France, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” (1719,) “‘Annals of the Arsacidze,” (1732,) and 
other works. Died in 1733. 

See Morenrt, “ Dictionnaire Historique,”’ edition of 1759; “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Longueval, 16Nng’val’, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit, 
born near Péronne in 1680. He taught rhetoric and 
theology in various colleges, and was author of the first 
eight volumes of a “‘ History of the Gallican Church,” 
(1730-49,) which was continued by Fontenay and others. 
Died in 1735. 

Longueville, l6ng’vél’, (E>pME PAUL MARCELLIN,) a 
French Hellenist, born in Paris in 1785; died in 1855. 

Longueville, de, deh ]éng’vél’, (ANNE GENEVIEVE 
de Bourbon -Condé — deh boor’bdn’ kon’dd/’,) 
DucHEss, a French lady, distinguished for beauty, tact, 
and talent, was born at Vincennes in 1619. She was a 
sister of the great Condé, and was married to the Duc 
de Longueville, noticed below, in 1642. The enmity 
between the parliaments and Mazarin gave rise to the 
faction or conspiracy of the Fronde, of which she became 
the heroine. Her nonchalance and Janguor were agree- 
ably diversified by surprising and splendid awakenings 
of genius. She exercised great influence over the chiefs 
of the Fronde, and had a /zazson with La Rochefou- 
cauld, who was one of the leaders of that party. When 
her husband and brothers were imprisoned by Mazarin 
in 1650, she escaped to Stenay, the head-quarters of 


Turenne, whom she induced to join the party of the }- 


Fronde. With his aid she effected the release of her 
three friends in 1651, and returned to Paris in triumph. 
Peace was made between the Frondeurs and the court 
in 1659, after which she ceased to meddle with politics. 
She became devout, and spent much time in her latter 
years at the cloister of Port-Royal. Cardinal Mazarin 
once said, ‘* We have three women in France who would 
be competent to govern or overturn three great king- 
doms, namely, the Duchess de Longueville, the Princess 
Palatine, and the Duchess de Chevreuse.” Died in 1679. 

See BourGoING DE VILLEFoRE, ‘‘ Vie de Madame de Longue- 
ville,” 1738; V. Coustn, “La Jeunesse de Mme. de Longueville,” 
1853; La RocuHEFoucAuLD, “ Mémoires;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” 

Longueville, de, (CHARLES PARIS D’ORLEANS,) 
Duc, a son of the preceding, born in Paris in 1640, 
inherited the brilliant qualities of his mother. He served 
in the army of his uncle the Prince of Condé, and was 
killed at the passage of the Rhine in 1672, when the 
Polish deputies were on their way to-offer him the crown 
of Poland. 
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Longueville, de, (HENRI,) Duc, a French general, 
born in 1595, was the son of Henri d’Orléans, a prince 
of the blood, and was a grand-nephew of Henry 1V. In 
the reign of Louis XIII. he distinguished himself by 
military exploits in Italy, etc. He married the sister of 
the Prince of Condé in 1642, and supported the party of 
the latter in the time of the Fronde. Died in 1663. 

Lon/’gus, [ Aéyyo¢,] a Greek sophist or author, of whom 
little or nothing is known. He is supposed to have lived 
in the fourth or fifth century of our era, and to have been 
the author of an ingenious prose romance entitled 
Tlowevinad ta Kata Aapviv Kai XAonv, (“ Pastorals relating 
to Daphnis and Chloe,”) sometimes called ‘Loves of 
Daphnis and Chloe.” It is admired for a charming, 
elegant style, and other literary merits. In 1810 Paul 
Louis Courier found at Florence a manuscript of Longus 
which supplied a hiatus of all the other manuscripts. 
He published a complete edition of the original anda 
corrected edition of Amyot’s French version. ’ 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Duntwop, “ History of 
Fiction ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Long/worth, (NICHOLAS,) an American cultivator, 
born at Newark, New Jersey, in1782. Having removed 
to Cincinnati, he devoted himself to the culture of native 
grapes and the manufacture of wine, by which he acquired 
an immense fortune. Died in 1863. 

Loni, lo/nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Florence in 1655, was a pupil of Carlo Dolce. Died 
in 1702. 

Lonicer, lo’nit-ser, [Lat. Lonicr/rus,] (ADAM,) a 
German physician and naturalist, born at Marburg in 
1528, was a son of Johann, noticed below. He obtained 
in 1554 the place of pensioned physician of Frankfort, 
which he occupied thirty-two years. He published 
several treatises on medicine, and a Latin work on Plants, 
Animals, and Minerals, called ‘ Naturalis Historiz Opus 
Novum,” (1551-55,) which was often reprinted. Died in 
1586. 

Hs son, JOHANN ADAM, born in 1557, was a physician 
of Frankfort. He published Latin poems, and a treatise 
on the chase, called ‘‘ Venatus et Aucupium.” 

Lonicer, |Lat. Lonicr’rus,] (JOHANN,) a German 
scholar, born in Mansfeld in 1499. From 1527 until his 
death he was professor of Greek and Hebrew at Mar- 
burg. He made good Latin translations of several Greek 
authors, among whom were Pindar, Isocrates, and De- 
mosthenes. He was a friend and correspondent of 
Melanchthon. Died in 1569. 


See M. Apam, “ Vitz Philosophorum Germanorum.” 


Lonicerus. See LONICER. 

Lonjumeau. See GAILLARD DE LONJUMEAU. 

L6énnrot or Loennrot, l6n’rot, (ELIAS,) a Finnish 
philologist, born in the district of Helsingfors in 1802, 
He became a zealous student of the national literature 
of Finland. About 1835 he discovered and published 
the famous Finnish poem of ‘ Kalevala,” which is said 
to resemble the “ Hiawatha” of Longfellow. He suc- 
ceeded Castrén as professor of Finnish at Helsingfors in 
1852, and published several collections of old legends, 
proverbs, etc., with a view to revive the use of the Finn- 
ish language. 

Lons’dale, (HENrRy,) an English physician and 
writer, born at Carlisle in 1816. He gained distinction 
by his researches in the toxicology of prussic acid and 
other subjects. | 

Lonsdale, (WILLIAM LOWTHER,) EARL oF, an Eng- 
lish peer, born in 1787. He was postmaster-general from 
1841 to 1845, and was lord president of the council in 
the cabinet of Lord Derby in 1852. 

Loo. See VANLOO. 

Loo/mis, (ELIAS,) an American astronomer and phy- 
sicist, born in Tolland county, Connecticut, in 1811, 
graduated at Yale College in 1830, He became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at the Western Reserve 
College, Ohio, in 1837, and obtained a similar chair in 
the New York University in 1844. He made valuable 
contributions to magnetism, astronomy, and meteor- 
ology. Among his works are “Elements of Natural 
Philosophy,” and an “Introduction to Practical As- 
tronomy.” 


Loon. See VAN Loon. 
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Loon, van, van lon, (THEODORE,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Brussels about 1630. His design was correct, 
and his colouring excellent. After working with Carlo 
Maratta at Rome, he returned to Brussels, where he con- 
firmed his reputation by many historical paintings in the 
manner of Maratta. Some of the churches of Rome and 
Florence are adorned with his works. Died in 1678. 

Loopolof, Loupolov, or Lupolow, loo’po-lof, 
(PRASCOVIA,) a Russian heroine, born in 1784, was a 
daughter of an officer exiled to Siberia. She performed 
on foot the journey from Tobolsk to Saint Petersburg, 
and obtained a pardon for her father. Her adventures 
form the subject of Madame Cottin’s “ Elizabeth, or the 
Exiles of Siberia.” Died in 1809. 

Loos, lds, [Lat. Cavirp/rus,| (CORNELIS,) a Dutch 
Catholic theologian, born at Gouda about 1545. He 
was persecuted for opposing the prevalent superstitious 
notions respecting magic in his book ‘ De vera et falsa 
Magia,” (“On True and False Magic,”) and for con- 
demning the practice of burning those called witches. 
He wrote other works. Died in 1595. 

See ‘ Callidius,”’ in Bayie’s “ Historical and Critical Diction- 
ary ;”? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” e 

Loosjes, los/yes, (ADRIAAN,) a Dutch poet and novel- 
ist, born at Haarlem in 1761, was a dealer in books. 
He passed his life in his native city. Among his works 
are novels entitled “ John De Witt” (1805) and “Susanna 
Bronkhorst,” (6 vols., 1806,) and a poem called “The 
Last Campaign of De Ruyter.’”’ Died in 1818. 

See ‘‘ Hulde aan de Nagedachtenis van A. Loosjes,”’ by P. H. 
PrEERLKAMp, C. DE KoninG, A. VAN DER WILLIGEN, and H. ME\jer, 
1818. 

Loots, lots, (CORNELITS,) a Dutch poet, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1774; died about 1850. 

See LonGFELtow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 


Lope de Rueda, lo’pa da roo-a’pa, a Spanish actor 
and dramatic author, born at Seville about 1500. He 
was the leader of the first troupe of strolling players in 
Spain, and was praised by Cervantes as an actor and 
writer. His plays were dialogues between a few shep- 
herds. Died in 1564. 

Lope de Vega Carpio, lo’pAa da va’g& kar’pe-o, 
(FELIxX,) a celebrated Spanish poet and dramatist, born 
at Madrid on the 25th of November, 1562, was a con- 
temporary of Cervantes and Shakspeare. His father 
was a hidalgo, (gentleman,) but rather poor. Felix began 
to write verses in early childhood, and composed dramas 
about the age of twelve. While a student at the Uni- 
versity of Alcala, he found a powerful patron in the 
Duke of Alva, whose service he entered, and at whose 
request he wrote his “‘ Arcadia,” a pastoral heroic poem, 
which first revealed his superior genius. It was first 
printed in 1598, though finished many years earlier. He 
quitted the service of Alva, and married Dofia Isabel 
de Urbino. Having in a duel wounded his antagonist, 
he fled from Madrid, and passed a few years in Valencia. 

His grief for the death of his wife is assigned as his 
motive for becoming a soldier. In 1588 he enlisted as 
a private volunteer, and, with ardent zeal for what he 


deemed a holy cause, took part in the expedition of the, 


Invincible Armada, during which he wrote his admired 
poem the “Beauty of Angelica,” (‘‘ Hermosura de An- 
gelica,”) a continuation of Ariosto’s “Orlando.” Re- 
nouncing martial pursuits in 1590, he returned to Madrid, 
where he began to write for the stage, and by his mar- 
vellous fertility of invention rapidly acquired fame and 
affluence. He required only a single day to compose a 
versified drama. This astonishing facility enabled him 
to produce two thousand original dramas, consisting of 
spiritual plays, historical comedies, and dramas of in- 
trigue, called De Capa y Espada, (Of the Cloak and 
Sword,”) which were performed with immense applause. 
There is scarcely an example on record of an equal 
popularity. His name became a synonym for the super- 
lative degree, and it was the fashion to say a Lope dia- 
mond, a Lope dress, etc., to express the splendour or 
perfection of those articles. He was styled the “Centre 
of Fame,” the ‘ Darling of Fortune,” the “ Phoenix of 
Ages,” ete. Among his dramas we may mention “ The 
: Beautiful Deformed,” (‘La Hermosa fea,”) “The 

Prude,” (“La Dama melindrosa,”) ‘The Certain for 


the Doubtful,” (Lo Cierto por lo Dudoso,”) and “ Es- 
trella de Sevilla,” or ‘Don Sancho Ortiz.” In richness 
of invention, vivacity of dialogue, and variety of ideas 
he is perhaps unsurpassed by any dramatist. For the 
sake of trying the public taste, he published, without 
his name, a poem entitled ‘ Soliloquies on God,” which 
was received with much favour. After the death of his 
second wife he became a priest, (1609,) but continued to 
write for the stage. He also wrote epic poems, entitled 
“Circe,” “Andromeda,” and “Jerusalem Delivered,” 
which are considered much inferior to his dramas. Died 
in 1635. (For some very interesting remarks on Lope de 
Vega, particularly in reference to the marvellous fertility 
of his genius, see Prescott’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,” pp. 137-139.) 

See Monratvan, “ Fama posthuma a la Vida y Muerte del Lope 
de Vega Carpio,” Madrid, 1636; Lorp Hotvanp, ‘Some Account 
of the Life of Lope de Vega Carpio,” 1817; LARRAMENDI, “‘ Planto 
funebre en la Muerte de L. I’. de Vega Carpio,”’ 1635; T1cKNoR, 
‘History of Spanish Literature ;’? N. Anronio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca His- 
pana Nova;’’? SEDANO, ‘‘ Parnaso Espanol ;’’? Faurtsz, ‘‘ Lope de 
Vega,’’ in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” September 1, 1839, and 
September 15, 1843 ; LONGFELLow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” 
ENK VON DER Bure, “ Studien tiber Lope de Vega,’”” Vienna, 1839; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Lopes, lo’pés, (FERNANDO,) a Portuguese historian, 
born about 1380; died in 1449. 

Lopez. See AYALA, DE, GOMARA, and CASTANHEDA, 

Lopez, lo’péth, (ALoNzo,) a Spanish critic, born at 
Valladolid. He practised medicine with such success 
that he received the title of physician to Maria of Castile, 
daughter of Charles V. He published in 1596 “ Ancient 
Poetical Philosophy,” (‘‘ Philosophia antiqua poetica.”) 

Lopez, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish artist, who became 
painter to Philip III. about 1602, and adorned the Prado 
with frescos. He was living in 1638. 

Lopez, lo’pes or lo’péth, (Don FRANCISCO SOLANO,) 
an able South American general and political leader, 
born about 1826. He was elected in September, 1862, 
President of Paraguay, as the successor of his father, 
Don Carlos Lopez. He declared war against Brazil in 
1865, and commanded his army in person with various 
success. He waskiiledin battle or retreat in March, 1870. 

Lopez, (1Aco or D1kGo,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Toledo about 1465 ; died about 1530. 

Lopez, (Don JoAQuIN Mart4,) an able and eloquent 
Spanish statesman, born at Villena in 1802, was a zeal- 
ous adherent of the constitutional party. In 1836 he 
became minister of the interior under Calatrava. He 
resigned in March, 1837. He was prime minister for a 
short time in 1843. 

Lopez, (JosE,) a Spanish painter, born at Seville 
about 1650, was a pupil of Murillo. 

Lopez, lo’pés or lo’péth, (NARcISso,) an American 
revolutionist or filibuster, born in Venezuela in 1799. 
He served some time as an officer in the Spanish army, 
and in 1849 organized in the United States an expedition 
for the conquest of Cuba, which failed. He renewed the 
enterprise in August, 1851, was captured, and garroted 
at Havana the same year. 

Lopez, (PEDRO,) a Spanish painter, was a pupil of 
Greco. His chief work 1s the “‘ @doration of the Magi,” 
(dated 1608,) at Toledo, which is much admired. 

Lopez de Lerena, ]o’péth da 14-ra’n4, (Don PEDRO,) 
a Spanish financier, born at Val de Moro in 1734. He 
was appointed in 1785 secretary of state for the finances, 
which he managed with success until his death, in 1792. 

Loqman. See LoKMAN. 

Lorch, lork, written also Lorich, (MrELcHror,) a 
Danish painter and eminent engraver, born in Sleswick 
in 1527. He visited many foreign countries, and died in 
Rome in 1586. Among his works are engravings of 
Luther, of Albert Diirer, and of the Deluge. 

Lord, (NATHAN,) D.D., an American Congregational 
divine, born at Berwick, Maine, in 1792. He graduated 
at Bowdoin, and in 1828 became president of Dartmouth 
College. Died in 1870. 

Lordon, lor’dén’, (PIERRE JEROME,) a French histori- 
cal painter, born in 1780, worked in Paris. Died in 1838. 

Loredano, lo-r4a-da’no, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a 
mediocre Italian poet and /¢tératewr, born at Venice in 


1606. He became a senator, and obtained other high. 
offices. About 1630 he founded the academy of the /7- 
cognittz, Jie wrote numerous works in verse and prose, 


LOREDANO 


among which are ‘The Agreeable Jests,” (‘Gli Scherzi 
geniali,” 1632,) “ L’Iliade giocosa,” a burlesque of the 
“liad,” (1654,) and “Amorous Tales.” Died in 1661. 

See A. Lupis, “Vita di G. F. Loredano,” 1663; G. Brunaccl, 
“Vita di G. F, Loredano, Senatore Veneto,”’ 1662. 

Loredano, (LEONARDO,) was Doge of Venice from 
1501 until 1521, when he died, at the age of ninety. His 
administration was disturbed by the wars which were 
consequent on the League of Cambray, and was a period 
of disaster to the republic. He waged war against a 
powerful coalition consisting of France, Germany, and 
the pope. He was one of the greatest doges of Venice. 

Lorentz, lo’rénts, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
mathematician, born at Halle in 1738; died in 1807. 

Lorentz or Lorenz, lo’rén’, (JosepH ADAM,) a 
French surgeon, born in Alsace in 1734; died in 1801. 

Lorenz. See LorENzo and LAWRENCE. 

Lorenz, lo’rénts or lo’r6N’, (JEAN MICHEL,) a French 
historical writer, born at Strasburg in 1723, became pro- 
fessor of history in his native city, and of eloquence in 
1784. He published, (in Latin,) besides other works of 
merit, a “ Life of Saint Faul,” (“ Annales Paulini,” 1769,) 
a ‘History of Ancient Gaul,” and “ Rudiments of Ger- 
man History,” (1776.) Died in 1801. 

See MM. Haaca, “‘ La France protestante.”’ 

Lorenzetti, lo-rén-zet’tee, or Lorenzetto, lo-rén- 
zet’to, (AMBROGIO,) sometimes called AMBROGIO DI 
LORENZO, an old Italian painter, born at Sienna about 
1260, was a pupil of his father Lorenzo, and was a 
brother of Pietro. His birth is variously dated about 
1257, 1277, and 1300. Ambrogio and Pietro worked 
together in Sienna, and were among the greatest artists 
of their time. The works of Ambrogio are nearly all 
destroyed; but some of his frescos are still visible in 
Sienna. He was, says Vasari, universally admired. Died 
in 1340, 1348, or 1360. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lites of the Painters,” etc.; Lawnzi, ‘“‘ History of 
Painting in Italy ;’? BALprinucct, “‘ Notizie.” 

Lorenzetti, (PizrRo,) a brother of the preceding, 
worked in Sienna, Florence, Rome, and Pisa, and, ac- 
cording to Vasari, surpassed Cimabue and Giotto. In 
the Campo Santo of Pisa is preserved his picture repre- 
senting the “ Life of the Fathers in the Desert,” in fresco. 
He painted several Madonnas, which have been de- 
stroyed. He is sometimes called Laurari. His last 
works are dated 1355. : : 

See Vasarr, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc.; LAnzz1, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.”’ 

Lorenzetto. See CAMPANAIO. 

Lorenzi, lo-rén’zee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian poet 
and Jesuit, born near Verona in 1732, had an excellent 
talent for improvisation. Died in 1822. 

Lorenzi, (BATTIsT4,) an Italian sculptor and engraver, 
born in Tuscany in 1528; died in 1593. } 

Lorenzi, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Verona in 1719; died in 1783. 

Lorenzi, (StoLpo pi GINo, stol’do de jee’no,) an 
Italian sculptor, born at Settignano about 1540. 

Lorenzini, lo-rén-zee’nee, (FRANCESCO MARIA,) an 
Italian poet, born in Rome in 1680. He acquired a 
high reputation as a poet, and was remarkable for the 
energy of his style. In 1728 he succeeded Crescimbeni 
as president of the Academy of Arcades. He was the 
author of satires, epigrams, dramas, and other poems in 
Italian and Latin. Died in 1743. 

See Fapront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum.”’ 

Lorenzini, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian engraver, 
born at Bologna in 1665. He engraved the works of 
Andrea del Sarto and other Italian masters. Died in 1740. 

Lorenzini, (LORENZO,) an Italian geometer, born at 
Florence in 1652. For some political offence he was 
imprisoned at Volterra twenty years, ending about 1700, 
and in this period wrote an able work on conic sections. 
Died in 1721. 

Lorenzo. See LAWRENCE, SAINT. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici. See MeEDIctr. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. See Menpicl1, 
RENZO DE’.) ’ 

Loret, lo’ra’, (JEAN,) a French rhymer, born in Nor- 
mandy. He began to issue in 1650 a weekly newspaper, 
called “Gazette en Verses burlesques,” which was very 
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successfil. From 1656 to 1665 it was published under 
the title of “ Muse historique.” Died about 1665. 

Lorge, lorzh, (JEAN THOMAS GUILLAUME,) a French 
general, born at Caen in 1767; died in 1826. 

Lorges. See DuRFoR’?, DE, (GUI ALPHONSE.) 

Lorgna, lorn’/yA, (ANTONIO MariIA,) an Italian mathe- 
matician, born at Verona about 1734. After obtaining 
the rank of colonel of engineers, he became professor 
in the military school of Verona. He had the reputation 
of being one of the best geometers of Italy. Died in 
1796. Among his works are treatises on Statics and 
Mechanics, and “Essays on Mathematics and Physics,” 
(‘“Opuscula Mathematica et Physica,” 1770.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Loria, di, de lo’re-4, or Lauria, l6w’re-4, (ROGER,) 
an able Italian admiral, born at Loria, (or Lauria.) In 
1282, as admiral of Peter II., King of Aragon and Sicily, 
he defeated the fleet of Charles I. of Naples near Mes- 
sina. He gained a naval victory over the French near 
Barcelona in 1285, and another over the Neapolitans 
before Castellamare in 1287. Having entered into the 
service of Jayme of Aragon, he defeated the Sicilian 
fleet at Cape Orlando in 1299, and again in 1300, Died 
in 1305. Sismondi considers him the greatest admiral 
that Italy has produced. 

See Quintana, “Lives of Celebrated Spaniards ;” Sismonp1, 
‘* Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;”? GiovANNI VILLANI, “ Isto- 
rie Fiorentine.”’ 

Lorichon, lo’re’shén’, (ANTOINE Constant LOUIS,) 
a French engraver, born in Paris in 1800. 

Lorieux, lo’re-uh’, (AUGUSTE JULIEN MARIE,) a 
French writer and lawyer, born at Croisic in 1797. He 
wrote a ‘‘ History of the Reign of Charles X.,” and a 
“Treatise on the Royal Prerogative in France and Eng- 
land,” (1840.) Died in 1842. 

Lorin, lo’ran’, (JEAN,) a French theologian, born at 
Avignon in 1559; died in 1634. 

Lo’ring, (WILLIAM W.,) an American major-general, 
born in North Carolina about 1815. He took arms 
against the Union in 1861, and was employed in the 
defence of Vicksburg in the spring of 1863. 

Lorinser, lo/rin-ser, (KARL IGNAz,) a German medi- 
cal writer, born at Nimes, in Bohemia, in 1796; died in 
1853. 

ees lo’re’o’, (ANTOINE JOSEPH,) a French me- 
chanician, born near Pontarlier in 1716. He gained a 
wide reputation by his ingenious and useful inven- 
tions, among which were a loom for ribbons, machines 
for working mines, and a new mortar or water-proof 
cement which bears his name. Died in 1782. 

Loriot, (PIERRE,) a French jurist, born at Salins, be- 
came professor of law at Leipsic in 1550; died about 
1568. 

a eee lo’re’ka’, (JEAN NICOLAS,) a French Jesuit 
and historical writer, born at Epernay in 1760. He 
published many school-books in which history was ex- 
purgated or falsified to promote sectarian and partisan 
opinions. He stated in one of his works that “In 1809 
the Marquis of Bonaparte, as lieutenant-general of the 


King of France, entered Vienna at the head of an army.” 


Died in 1845. 

Loritz. See GLAREANUS. 

Lorme, de. See DELORME. 

Lorn, Lord. See CAMPBELL, (ARCHIBALD,) Marquis 
of Argyle. 

Lorrain, (CLAUDE.) See CLAUDE LORRAIN. 

Lorrain, Le, (Roperr.) See LELORRAIN. 

Lorraine. See CHARLES II., CHARLES III., FRAN- 
cis I., Guisz, Harcourt, (HENRY,) and MAYENNE. 

Lorraine, Jor-ran’ or lo’ran’, (AN'TOINE,) DUKE oF, . 
the son of René II., was born at Bar-le-Duc in 1489. 
He succeeded his father in 1508, and married Renée de 
Bourbon, a French lady. He maintained a neutrality in 
the war between Charles V. and Francis I., and reigned 
mostly in peace, except some bloody contests with the 
German Protestants. He died in 1544, leaving the duchy 
to his son, Francis II. 

Lorraine, CarDINAL. See GulIsE, (CHARLES DE.) 

Lorraine, lo’rAn’, (CHARLES IV.,) DUKE oF, the son 
of Francois, Comte de Vaudemont, was born in iene an 
succeeded his uncle Henry (whose daughter he hac mars 
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ried) in 1624. Louis XIII. of France invaded Lorraine 
in 1632, and took without much resistance Nancy (the 
capital) and several fortresses. In the Thirty Years’ 
war, which began about 1620, Charles fought for the 
German empire, contributed to the victory over the 
Swedes at Nordlingen in 1634, and as an ally of Spain 
fought against the French in several ensuing campaigns. 
By the treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) Lorraine was ve- 
stored to him, but France retained the duchy of Bar, In 
1662 he appointed Louis XIV. his heir, but soon took 
arms against him, and became a general in the imperial 
army. Died in 1675. 

See Dom Catmet, ‘ Histoire de Lorraine ;’”? C. A. Bécrn, “‘ His- 
toire des Duchés de Lorraine et Bar,” 1834; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lorraine, (CHARLES V.,) DUKE OF, an able general 
and statesman, born at Vienna in 1643, was the nephew 
of the preceding. He was the son of Francis, (a brother 
of Charles IV.) At the death of Charles IV. the duke- 
dom was claimed by the subject of this article, and by 
the French king, who had possession ; but Charles was 
recognized as duke by the other powers of Europe. 
Having entered the Austrian service, he was made a 
general in 1672, and distinguished himself at Senef in 
1675. His reign over Lorraine was only nominal. He 
was chosen generalissimo of the imperial army in 1676. 
In 1678 he married a sister of the Austrian emperor, and 
was restored by the treaty of Nymwegen to his duchy, 
with the condition of ceding Nancy to France; but he 
refused to accept these terms. He rendered signal 
services to Austria in the war against the Turks which 
began in 1683, and commanded a corps against the 
French in 1689. He died in 1690, leaving his title to his 
son, Leopold I. 

See JEAN DE LA Brung, “Vie de Charles V,” 1691; C. Fres- 


cuorT, “ Vita di Caroli V.,” 1692; Duvont, ‘* Abrégé historique de la 
Vie de Charles V,”’ 1701. 


Lorraine, (HENRI,) DUKE OF, surnamed THE Goon, 
born at Nancy in 1563, was the son of Charles III. and 
Claude, daughter of Henry II. of France. He married 
Catherine de Bourbon, a sister of King Henry IV., and 
in 1608 succeeded his father. He died in 1624, leaving 
the duchy to his nephew, Charles IV. 

Lorraine, {LEOPOLD I.,) DUKE oF, born at Innspruck 
in 1679, was the son of Charles V. By the treaty of 
Ryswick, in 1697, he recovered Lorraine, with the con- 
dition that he should not repair the dismantled forts nor 
keep an army. He married Elizabeth Charlotte, niece 
of Louis XIV. He showed himself a wise ruler, and 
improved the condition of his dominions, which had been 
desolated by long wars. In reference to him, Voltaire 
says, “One of the petty sovereigns of Europe has done 
the most good to his people.” He died in 1729, and 
was succeeded by his son Francis, who married Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany. 
He was the last Duke of Lorraine. 

Lorraine, (RENE II.,) DUKE oF, born in 1451, be- 
came duke in 1473. His mother was a daughter of 
René of Anjou, and heiress of the duchy of Lorraine. His 
dominions having been invaded by Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, René, with his Swiss allies, defeated Charles 
at Morat in 1476. The next year he gained another 
famous victory near Nancy, where Charles was killed in 
battle. He formed an alliance with Venice, and in 1480 
Was appointed captain-general of that republic; but on 
the death of Louis XI. of France he left the service 
of Venice to urge his claims to Anjou and Provence, 
which he failed to obtain. He died in 1508, leaving two 
sons, Antoine, who was his heir, and Claude, the first 
Duke of Guise. 


See Dom Catme_t, “‘ Histoire de Lorraine.” 


Lorrain, de, (CHARLES I.) See CHARLES DE FRANCE. 

Lorraine, de, (CHARLES II.) See CHARLES IL., Duke 
of Lorraine. 

Lorraine, de, (CHARLEs III.) 
called THE GREAT. 

Lorraine, de, deh lor-ran’, (CHARLES,) an Austrian 
general, called PRINCE CHARLES OF Lorraine, born at 
Lunéville in 1712, was the second son of Duke Leopold 
I., and a brother of Francis I. of Austria. He commanded 
the Austrians in the war between Maria Theresa and 
Frederick the Great, by whom he was defeated at Czas- 
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lau in 1742. In 1744 he forced Frederick to evacuate 
Bohemia, married a sister of Maria Theresa, and was 
appointed Governor of the Low Countries. At the be- 
ginning of the Seven Years’ war he was commander of 
the Austrians, and gained a victory over the Prussians 
at Breslau in 1757; but, having been completely defeated 
in the great battle of Leuthen, in the same year, he re- 
signed his command. Died in 1780. 

Lorraine, de, (FRANGOIS,) grand-prieur of France, 
was born in 1534, and was a son of the Duke of Guise. 
After serving with distinction in naval war against the 
Turks, he was made general of the galleys, and com- 
manded several expeditions. Died in 1563. ‘ 

Lorris, de, deh lo’réss’, (GUILLAUME,) a medizval 
French bard, born at Lorris, on the Loire. He was the 
author of the “Romance of the Rose,” (‘Roman de la 
Rose,”) a remarkable poem, which had a great influence 
on French literature. The subject is the art of love, and 
is treated in an agreeable style. He is supposed to have 
died about 1240. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Lorry, lo’re’, (ANNE CHARLES,) a French physician, 
born at Crosne in 1726. He practised in Paris, and 
attained the highest rank in his profession. He became 
docteur-régent of the faculty, and attended Louis X V. in his 
last illness. He published a valuable treatise ‘On Cuta- 
neous Diseases,” (17773) also an edition of the ‘* Apho- 
risms” of Hippocrates, and other wezks. Died in 1783. 

See Vicg-p’Azyr, ‘‘Eloge de Lorry; ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lort, (MICHAEL,) an English writer on theology, born 
in 1725. He became protessor of Greek at Cambridge 
about 1759. Died in 1790. 

Lortic, lor’ték’, (ANDRE,) a French Protestant min- 
ister and writer, born at Saintonge, lived between 1650 
and 1700. Died in London. 

Lortzing, lort’sing, (ALBERT AUGUS?,) a German 
composer, born in Berlin in 1803; died in 1851. 

Losada, lo-s4’/p4, (D1EGO,) a Spanish officer, who 
conquered the native tribes of Venezuela, and founded 
Santiago de Leon. Died in 1569. 

Losana, lo-84/n4, (MATTEo,) an Italian priest, born 
in Piedmont in 1738. He published useful treatises on 
rural economy, insects, etc. Died in 1833. 

Léscher or, Loescher, 16’sher, (VALENTIN ERNST,) 
a German theologian, born at Sondershausen in 1672. 
He taught theology at Wittenberg for many years, and 
published there a monthly journal of theology and lite- 
rature, (1701-20,) which had great success. Died in 1749. 

Loschge, Josh’geh, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man physician and writer, born at Anspach in 1755; 
died in 1840. ' 

Lésel or Loesel, 16/zel, (JOHANN,) a German bota- 
nist, born:at Brandenburg in 1607. He became pro- 
fessor of anatomy and botany at. Konigsberg, and died 
in 1656, leaving in manuscript a “ Flora Prussica,”—a 
mere catalogue of plants,—which Gottsched published 
in 1703. 

Losenko, lo-sén’ko, written also Lossenko, (IvAN,) 
an eminent Russian painter, born about 1720. He was 
director of the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts in Saint 
Petersburg. Among his works is “The Parting of Hec- 
tor and Andromache.” Died in 1773. 

Los/sing, (BENSON JOHN,) an American historian and 
engraver, born in Dutchess county, New York, in 1813. 
He published numerous illustrated works, most of which 
have enjoyed a great and deserved popularity. Among 
the most important are “The Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution,” (2 vols., 1850-52,) ‘The Life and Times 
of Philip Schuyler,” (2 vols., 1860,) a “ Life of Washing- 
ton,” (3 vols., 1860,) and a “ Pictorial History of the 
Civil War in the United States,” (3 vols., 1866-69.) 

Lossius, los’se-tis, (LUCAS,) a German musician and 
writer, born at Vach in 1508; died in 1582. 

Lot, [ Heb. 01>; Fr. Loru, lot,] a Hebrew patriarch, 
who lived about 1900 B.c., was the son of Haran, and 
nephew of Abraham. He resided in Sodom until he 


‘was warned by angels of its impending destruction. 


See Genesis xi., xii., xiii., xix.; II. Peter ii. 7. 
Lotario. See LOTHAIRE I. 


‘LOTEN 


Loten, lo’ten, (Joun or JAcos,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, who excelled in wild, rocky scenery, and storms. 
He worked mostly in England, where he died in 1681. 

Loth. See Lor. 

Loth, lot, or Loti, lo’tee, [in Italian, LotTi,] (JOHANN 
KARL,) a German painter, born at Munich in 1632. He 
acquired a high rank among the realists, whom the Ital- 
jans call “Naturalisti.” Among his chief works are 
“The Death of Abel,” and a “Nativity.” He received 
the title of first painter to the emperor Leopold I. Died 
at Venice in 1608. 

Lothaire, lo-thair’, [Fr. pron. lo’tar’; Lat. LorHa’- 
RIus ; Ger. LOTHAR, Jo-tar’; It. Lorarto, lo-ta’re-o,]| I, 
Emperor of the West or of Rome, born about 795 A.D., 
was the eldest son of Louis le Débonnaire. His father as- 
sociated him with himself in the empire in 817, and made 
him King of Italy in 822. Pepin and Louis, brothers of 
Lothaire, received respectively Aquitaine and Germany. 
At the death of his father, in 840, he claimed supremacy 
as emperor; but his brothers, Louis the Germanic and 
Charles the Bald, united to dispute his title, and defeated 
him at the great battle of Fontanet, (now Fontenailles,) in 
841. By the treaty of Verdun (843) Lothaire retained 
Italy, with some provinces of France. _ His capital was 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He died in 855 A.pD., leaving three sons, 
Louis, Charles, and Lothaire, among whom the empire 
was divided. 

See Asrronomus, ‘‘ Vita Ludovici Pii;’? FAuRIEt, “‘ Histoire de 
la Gaule méridionale,” tome iv. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Lothaire [Lat. Lorua/rius; Ger. Loruar] II. or 
IIL, Emperor of Germany, sometimes called LOTHAIRE 
OF SAXONY, was born in 1075. He was the son of Geb- 
hard, Count of Arnsberg. After the death of Henry 
V. he was elected emperor, in 1125. Conrad, Duke 
of Franconia, protested against the election, and was 
crowned at Milan by his partisans. About 1132 Lothaire 
marched to Rome and restored Pope Innocent II., who 
had been expelled by his rival Anaclete. He was 
crowned at Rome by Innocent, and performed acts of 
homage to the pope which were afterwards cited as an 
evidence that the empire was a fief of the Roman See. 
He died in 1137, and Conrad IIL., above named, became 
emperor. In the reign of Lothaire the Diet of the empire 
asserted its exclusive right to impose taxes and make 
war or peace. 

See Gervais, ‘Geschichte Deutschlands unter Kaiser Heinrich 
V. und Lothar III.,” 2 vols., 1842; Mascov, ‘‘ Commentarii de 
Rebus Imperii Romano-Germanici sub Lothario II.,” 1753; JAFFE, 
oa re: des Deutschen Reiches unter Lothar von Sachsen,” 
1643. 

Lothaire, lo-thair’ or lo’tar’, King of France, the son 
of Louis d’Outremer, was born in 941 A.D., and suc- 
ceeded his father in 954. His reign was disturbed by 
contests with powerful vassals, among whom was Hugh 
Capet, and he waged war with Otho II. of Germany. He 
died in 986, and was succeeded by his son, Louis V. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lothaire, King of Italy, was the son of Hugh of 
Provence, who admitted him to a share of the royal 
power in 931. He reigned alone a few years, and died 
in 950, leaving an only child, Emma, who was married to 
Lothaire of France. His successor was Berenger II. 

Lothaire, King of Lorraine, was the second son of 
the emperor Lothaire I. In 855 he inherited the country 
situated between the Rhine and the Meuse, which was 
called Lotharingia,—Gadlicé Lorraine. He weakened the 
royal power by yielding to the encroachments of the 
clergy, and by other impolitic measures. Died in 869 A.D. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Lothar. See LOTHAIRE. 

Lotharius. See LOTHAIRE. 

Lotharius, CARDINAL. See INNOCENT III. 

Lotich, lo’tik, (JOHANN PETER,) a German physician 
and Latin poet, born at Nauheim in 1598, was a nephew 
of Peter, noticed below. He lived at Frankfort, where 
he diedin 1669. He was the author of Latin epigrams 
and of several historical and medical works. 

See Nictron, ‘ Mémoires.” 

Lotich, [Lat. Loricu’1us,] (PETER,) a celebrated 
German poet, born at Schluchtern, Hesse-Cassel, in 
1528, was called SECUNDUS, to distinguish him from his 
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uncle of the same name. He fought for the Protestant 
League of Schmalkalden, and afterwards entered the 
civil service of the Elector-Palatine. He became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Heidelberg in 1557, and died in 
1560. He owes his fame to Latin elegies and other 
poems, (1551,) which were highly praised by eminent 
critics. “ Lotich,” says Hallam, “is a very elegant and 
classical versifier, and perhaps equal in elegy to any 
Cisalpine writer of the sixteenth century.” (‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See JoHANN Hacen, “Vita Petri Lotichii Secundi,” 1586; Nict- 
Ron, “ Mémoires ;’? M. Anam, “‘ Vite Germanorum Philosophorum.”’ 

Lotichius. See Loricnu, (PETER.) 

Lotteri, lot-ta’ree, (ANGELO LutcI,) an Italian mathe- 
matician, born in the Milanese in 1760. Among his 
works is ‘The Principles of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus,” (1788.) Died at Milan in 1839. 

Lotti. See Lorn. 

Lotti, lot’tee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian composer, born 
at Venice about 1665; died in 1740. 

Lotti, (Cosimo,) a Florentine painter and architect, 
was noted for mechanical ingenuity, and made several 
automata at Florence. About 1628 he was invited by 
Philip IV. to Madrid, where he built the theatre Buen 
Retiro. 

Lottin, lo’tan’, (AUGUSTIN MARTIN,) a French book- 
seller, born in Paris in 1726. He published a “ Return 
from Saint-Cloud by Land and Sea,” a facetious work. 
Died in 1793. 

Lotto, lot’to, (LORENZO,) an excellent Italian painter, 
was born at Venice about 1490. He worked chiefly at 
Bérgamo, and had the reputation of being one of the 
best painters of the Venetian school. Among his master- 
pieces are several Madonnas at Bérgamo. His first 
works are dated about 1515, and his last about 1560. 
“‘ Fis master-pieces,” says Lanzi, “place him almost on 
a level with the first luminaries of the art.” 

See Vasant, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;”’? Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting 
in Italy ;”? Ripotrt, “* Vite degli illustri Pittori Veneti.”’ 

Louandre, loo’éndr’, (CHARLES LEOPOLD,) a French 
littérateur, born at Abbeville in 1813. 

Loubére, de la, deh 1% loo’bair’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
geometer, born in Languedoc in 1600. He taught va- 
rious sciences in the colleges of the Jesuits, and pub- 
lished several learned mathematical works. Died in 1664. 

Loubere, de la, (Simon,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born at Toulouse in 1642. He was sent as envoy 
to Siam in 1687. After his return he published a work 
“On the Kingdom of Siam,” (1691,) which is praised for 
fidelity and judicious observations. He,was elected to 
the French Academy in 1693. Died in 1729. 

Loubon, loo’bon’, (CHARLES JosEPH EmtLE,) a 
French painter of history and landscapes, born at Aix 
in 1809. 

Louchet, loo’sha’, (Louts,) a French Jacobin, who 
became a member of the Convention in 1792. He was 
the first who ventured, on the 9th Thermidor, 1794, to 
move the arrest or trial of Robespierre. Lamartine 
calls him an obscure representative. Died in 1815. 

Loudon, (GIDEON Ernsr.) See LAUDON. 

Loudon, l6w’don, (JANE,) the wife of J. C. Loudon, 
noticed below, and daughter of Thomas Webb, was born 
near Birmingham in 1808. She was married in 1381, 
before which she had published a novel called “The 
Mummy.” She gave efficient aid to her husband in his 
literary enterprises, and after his death published new 
editions of some of his works. She also wrote “The 
Ladies’ Flower-Garden,” ( 1841,) “ Botany for Ladies,” 
(1852,) “Gardening for Ladies,” and other esteemed | 
works. Died in 1858. 

See “Autobiography of William Jerdan,”’ vol. iv. chap. xvii.; 
“London Quarterly Review” for June, 1842. 

Loudon, (JoHN Craupius,) an eminent Scottish 
writer on horticulture aud agriculture, was born at 
Cambuslang in 1783. Having learned the business of 
a landscape-gardener, he removed to London in 1803. 
A few years later he rented a farm, on which he tried 
new modes of cultivation with success, and soon acquired 
an easy fortune. After visiting various paces 
Europe, he returned to London, and published os 
Encyclopedia of Gardening,” (1822,) which asi very 
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large sale. He afterwards produced ‘Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture,” (1825,) and “Encyclopedia of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture,” (1832.) The last was 
especially popular. He was editor of the ‘‘Gardener’s 
Magazine,” commenced in 1826, and of the “‘ Magazine 
of Natural History,” (1828-36.) His industry and ex- 
tensive learning were displayed in an expensive work on 
the trees and shrubs of Britain, entitled ‘‘ Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum,” (1838.) Died in 1843. 

See “Memoir of J. C. Loudon,” by his wife, 1845; CHAMBERS, 
*‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” “ Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for July, 1839. 

Louet, loo’4’, (GrorGES,) a French jurist, born at 
Angers about 1540; died in 1608. 

Lough, lif, (joHN GRAHAM,) an English sculptor, 
born at Greenhead, in Northumberland. He produced 
about 1827 an admirable statue of Milo for the Duke of 
Wellington, and went to Italy in 1834. After his return 
home, in 1838, he exhibited ‘‘ Ophelia,” “‘ Hebe banished,” 
“The Roman Fruit-Girl,” a statue of Victoria, (1845,) 
and a statue of Prince Albert, (1847.) Among his 
greatest works is a colossal marble group of “Satan 
subdued by the Archangel Michael,” (1851.) 

Loughborough, Lorp. See WEDDERBURN. 

Louis, loo’iss, [It. Luict, loo-ee’jee,| I, King of Etru- 
ria, born at Parma in 1773, was the son of Ferdinand, 
Duke of Parma. In 1795 he married Maria Louisa, a 
daughter of Charles IV. of Spain. By a treaty between 
the Spanish court and Napoleon in 1801, Louis acquired 
Tuscany in exchange for Parma, and the name of the 
former was changed to Etruria. He died in 1803, 
leaving a son, Louis II. 

Louis, loo’iss,[Fr. pron. loo’e’; Ger. Lupwic, 106d’- 
fic; Lat. Lupovi/cus,| the name of many kings of 
France. Louis I., surnamed LE DEBONNAIRE and THE 
Pious, [Lat. Lupovi’cus Pi’us; Ger. LUDWIG DER 
FRoMME,| Emperor of the West, and King of France, 
the son and successor of Charlemagne, was born at 
Casseneuil in 778 A.D. Two elder brothers having died 
before their father, Louis became heir of all the vast 
dominions of Charlemagne in 814; but his character 
was too feeble to maintain the integrity of the empire. 
He had three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis, whom 
about 820 he made his colleagues in the government, 
giving Italy to the first, Aquitaine to the second, and 
Bavaria to the third. After this division another son, 
Charles the Bald, was born to him. His sons Lothaire 
and Pepin revolted in 830, and deposed him. He was 
compelled to do public penance, and confined in a con- 
vent. By the efforts of his sons Louis and Pepin, he was 
restored to the throne a short time before his death, 
which occurred in 840. 

See Frantin, ‘“‘Louis le Pieux et son Siécle,”’ 2 vols., 1840; 
Franck, ‘Ludwig der Fromme,” 1832; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Louis II, surnamed Lz BkcuE, leh bag, (ze. “the 
Stammerer,”) King of France, the son of Charles the 
Bald, was born in 846 A.b. He succeeded his father in 
877. He propitiated his turbulent nobles by granting to 
them many duchies, earldoms, and seignories. He died 
in 879, leaving three sons, Louis, Carloman, and Charles 
the Simple. 

See Micueter, ‘ Histoire de France.” 


Louis IIL, King of France, born about 863, was the 
eldest son of Louis II. In 879 the kingdom was divided 
between Louis and Carloman, the former of whom re- 
ceived for his share Neustria. He gained a victory over 
the Normans who invaded France, when he died, with- 


out issue, in 882 A.D., aged about twenty, and Carloman 
became sole king of France. 


See MIcHEter, “ Histoire de France.” 

Louis IV., surnamed p’OurrEMER (dootR’mair’) 
because he had visited England in infancy, was the son 
of Charles the Simple. He was born in g20 a.p., and 
crowned king in 936. Among the events of his reign 
was a war between him and Hugh, the father of Hugh 
Capet. He died in 954, and was succeeded by his son, 
Lothaire II. 

See Srsmonpr, “ Histoire des Frangais.’’ 

Louis V., King of France, surnamed LE FAINEANT, 
(ze. “the Idle” or “Do-Nothing,”) the son of Lothaire 


? 


II., was born about 966. He inherited the title of king in 
986, and died in 987, without issue, being the last king 
of the Carlovingian dynasty. Hugh Capet was elected 
as his successor. 

See MicuEtetT, ‘‘ Histoire de France.’’ 


Louis VI. of France, surnamed LE Gros, (Jeh gRo,) 
was the son of Philip I. and of Bertha. He was born 
in 1078, and became king in 1108. Before his accession 
the royal power had been much reduced by the preva- 
lence of the feudal system, and in his reign many sei- 
gneurs asserted by arms the sovereign power over their 
fefs. He waged war against Henry I. of England for 
the possession of Normandy, but was not successful. 
He is represented as a brave and generous prince, and 
is honoured for the establishment of communes and 
municipal governments, by which he promoted the politi- 
cal influence of the third estate. He died in 1137, and 
was succeeded by his son, Louis VII. 

See Sismonpr1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;’? MicHELeET, ‘‘ Histoire 
de France.” 

Louis VII, King of France, surnamed LE JEUNE, 
(“the Young,”) born in 1120, was the son of Louis VI., 
whom he succeeded in 1137. He married Eleanor, 
heiress of the Duke of Aquitaine. Having been anathe- 
matized by the pope, he became penitent, and, in order 
to expiate his sins, he joined the second crusade to Pal- 
estine in 1147, and was followed by a large army of 
Frenchmen and others. After many defeats and disas- 
ters, by which he lost nearly all his men, he returned in 
1149. His wife Eleanor, having been divorced in 1152, 
married Henry II. of England, who by this marriage 
acquired Guienne and Poitou. War ensued between 
Louis and Henry, but no decisive advantage was gained 
by either. He died in 1180, and was succeeded by his 
son, Philip Augustus. 

See Micuetet, ‘‘ Histoire de France ;’? Micuaup, ‘‘ History of 
the Crusades ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Louis VIII, surnamed Cc&ur-DE-LIoN, (kuR‘deh- 
le’On’,) the son of Philip Augustus, was born in 1187, 
and ascended the throne in 1223. His wife was Blanche 
of Castile. He recovered by arms Poitou and several 
places which the English held in France. Instigated by 
the pope, he led a crusade against the Albigenses, and 
waged an unjust war against the Count of Toulouse, 
who was denounced as a heretic. At the end of the first 
campaign he died, in 1226, leaving the throne to his son, 
Louis IX. 

See Rymer, “ Foedera,’? 1704; VaIssETTE, “ Histoire générale 
du Languedoc,”’ 5 vols., 1730-45. 

Louis IX, or Saint Louis, King of France, was born 
in 1215, and succeeded his father, Louis VIII., in 1226. 
THis mother, Blanche of Castile, was regent during his 
minority, and defended his throne with wisdom against 
Thibaut de Champagne and other barons who were 
leagued with him. Louis married Margaret of Pro- 
vence in 1234. In 1244 he recovered from a dangerous 
illness. and made a vow to conduct a crusade against 
the infidels. Having raised a large army, he departed 
in 1248, and in the next year entered Egypt. There his 
army was ravaged by disease, and defeated at Mansourah 
by the Saracens, who took Saint Louis prisoner. By 
paying a ransom he obtained his liberty, and pursued 
his course to Palestine, where he remained about three 
years. He returned to France in 1254, and employed 
himself in improving the condition of the people by wise 
laws. His foreign policy was pacific towards European 
nations, but his zeal against infidels urged him to another 
crusade in 1270. He first directed his operations against 
Tunis, but before he had reached that place he died, near 
Carthage or Tunis, in August, 1270, He was canonized 
in 1297. He was succeeded by his son, Philippe le Hardi. 
“ Louis was,” says Voltaire, ‘in all respects a model for 
men. His piety, which was that of an anchorite, did not 
deprive him of royal virtues. He made a profound policy 
agree and concur with exact justice; and perhaps he is 
the only sovereign who merits this praise.” 

See G. pE Nanarts, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Louis;’’ JornviLuz, ‘‘ Vie de 
Saint-Louis ;” Firtteau pr La Cuaiss, “ Histoire de Saint-Louis,’”* 
2 vols., ‘1688; Bury, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint-Louis,” 1775 ; MICHELET, 
“ Histoire de France ;’? Micuaup, “‘ History of the Crusades ;’’ V1L- 
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Louis X., surnamed te Hur, (leh hii’tan’,) King of 
France, the son of Philippe le Bel, was born in 12809, 
and became king in 1314. He married Clémence, a 
daughter of the King of Hungary. Among the chief 
events of his short reign was his unfortunate expedition 
against Flanders. He died, without male issue, in 1316, 
and his brother, Philippe le Long, was his successor. 

See Stsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Louis XI, King of France, born at Bourges in 1423, 
was the son of Charles VII. He married Charlotte, a 
daughter of the Duke of Savoy. His ambitious and un- 
scrupulous character was early manifested by revolts 
against his father. He became king in 1461, soon after 
which the Duke of Burgundy and other nobles formed 
against him the “ League of the Public Good.” Besieged 
in his capital by the army of this league in 1465, he in- 
duced them to retire and disband by the large conces- 
sions of a treaty which he intended to violate at his own 
convenience. By crafty policy, superior abilities, and 
vigorous measures, he greatly increased the royal power 
at the expense of the nobles, many of whom fell victims 
to his cruelty. His inveterate enemy, Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, having been killed in battle at Nancy in 
1477, Louis availed himself of the occasion to seize his 
large domains, but was resisted with partial success by 
Maximilian of Austria in a war of several years. Louis 
had made peace with Edward IV. of England in 1475. 
He died in 1483, leaving the throne to his son, Charles 
VIII. The reign of Louis XI. is remarkable for the 
multitude of important events, and for the complete 
revolution which the monarchy then passed through. 
Post-offices were first established by him in France. 

See Comings, ‘‘ Mémoires contenant les Choses advenues durant 
le Régne de Louis XI,” 1523; the same in English; Ductos, ‘‘ His- 
toire de Louis XI,’ 1745; JEAN DE Troyes, ‘‘ Chronique scanda- 
leuse ;’ Maruigu, ‘Histoire de Louis XI,”’ 1610; Basin, ‘‘De 
Rebus gestis Caroli VII, et Ludovici XI. ;’? Micueet, “‘ Histoire 
de France;” ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Louis XII. of France, born at Blois in 1462, was the 
son of Charles, Duke of Orléans, and Marie of Cleves. 
At the accession of Charles VIII. (1483) he was the 
first prince of the blood. Before that date he had been 
compelled to marry Jeanne, the daughter of Louis XI. 
In 1495 he attended his cousin, Charles VIII, in his 
expedition against Naples, and in 1498 became the suc- 
cessor of that king, who left no issue. He married Anne 
de Bretagne, the widow of the late king, thus securing 
_ the province of Bretagne for the crown. His army con- 
quered the duchy of Milan, and brought Duke Francis 
Sforza a captive to France in 1500. He resolved, also, 
to prosecute the claims of his family to Naples, then 
ruled by Frederick of Aragon. In 1501 Louis and Fer- 
dinand of Spain agreed to partition between themselves 
the kingdom of Frederick, who, finding resistance im- 
possible, retired to France and received a pension from 
Louis. The quarrel that ensued between Louis and 
Ferdinand ended in 1503 by the expulsion of the French 
from Naples by Gonsalvo de Cérdova. The pope, Julius 
II., having formed a league against Louis, the French 
were defeated at Novara in 1513 and driven out of Italy. 
At the age of fifty-three he married Mary, a sister of 
Henry VIII. of England. He died on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1515, leaving two daughters, Claude and Renée. 
He was succeeded by Francis I. Louis XII. gained the 
affection of his subjects by reducing the taxes and pro- 
moting justice, and received the surname of “ Father of 
the People.” 

See JeEAn p’AutTon, “ Histoire de Louis XII,” 1615; CLlaupE 
DE SEySSEL, ‘Les Louanges du bon Roi Louis XII,” r508; Jay, 
“Histoire de Louis XII ;” Branvémg, ‘‘ GEuvres;” A, VARILLAS, 
“ Histoire de Louis XII,’ 1688; Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Fran- 
gais ;” P. L. GincuEn®, * Bloge de Louis XII,” 1788. 

Louis XIII. of France, the son of Henry IV. and of 
Marie de Médicis, was born at Fontainebleau on the 
27th of September, 1601. He succeeded his father 
May 14, 1610, under the regency of his mother, was de- 
clared of age in 1614, and married Anne of Austria, a 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain, in 1615. Soon after 
that date Marie de Médicis was exiled from court, and 
the Duke de Luynes became the royal favourite. In 
1620 Louis marched against his Protestant subjects, who 
had been provoked into a revolt. During the progress 


of this war Richelieu obtained the favour and confi- 
dence of the king, who made him prime minister in 
1624. As Louis was very deficient in political ability. 
Richelieu was the master-spirit of the government from 
that time until his death. Among the memorable events 
of this reign was the capture of Rochelle from the Prot- 
estants, (1628,) after a siege of about a year. The great 
talents and policy of Richelieu were directed with suc- 
cess to the subjection of the Huguenots, the establish- 
ment of absolutism in France, and the abatement of the 
overgrown power of Austria. During the Thirty Years’ 
war the French armies obtained frequent successes 
against the Spaniards and Imperialists, and extended 
the boundaries of France by the conquest of Roussillon, 
Alsace, and the duchy of Bar. Louis died in May, 1643, 
leaving the crown to his son, Louis XIV. His character 
was timid, and not adapted to win the favour or admira- 
tion of the French. He is said, however, to have given 


proof of personal courage in several battles. 

See MA.inare, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis XIII,” 1646; Cu. BERNARD, 
“Histoire de Louis XIII,” 1646; J. Hower, “Life of Lewis 
XIII,” 1646; Le Vassor, ‘Histoire du Régne de Louis XIII,” 
1700-11; Bazin, ‘‘ Histoire de France sous Louis XIII,” 1837; 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Louis XIV.,surnamed LE GRAND, (leh gRGN,) or “ the 
Great,” often called even by English speakers Louis 
QUATORZE, (loo’e’ ka’torz’,) the eldest son of Louis XIII. 
and Anne of Austria, was born on the 16th of September, 
1638. At the age of five he ascended the throne, in 1643, 
under the regency of his mother, who was a daughter of 
Philip IIL. of Spain. During his minority the government 
was directed by Cardinal Mazarin, (which see,) a for- 
eigner, whose ministry was very unpopular, and who was 
involved in a civil war, against a faction called La Fronde, 
from 1648 until 1653. In 1649 Louis and his mother were 
driven out of the capital by the Frondeurs, of whom 
Condé was the chief. The Thirty Years’ war was ended 
in 1648 by the peace of Westphalia, on terms favourable 
to France ; but Spain, refusing to unite in this treaty, con- 
tinued the war against the French until the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, (1659,) when Louis married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. 

At the death of Mazarin, in 1661, Louis resolved to be 
his own prime minister, and was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of so able a financier as Colbert. France 
was then without doubt the greatest and most compact 
power in Europe. To the arduous duties of his new 
position the king brought imposing and popular personal 
qualities, and political talents of a high order. His’ am- 
bition was to make France prosperous and the monarchy 
absolute. His policy was briefly summed up in his fa- 
mous saying, “DL Etat, cest moi! (The State—that is 
myself!”) The death of Philip IV. of Spain, in 1665, 
furnished him a pretext for the extension of his domin- 
ions towards the Rhine. In exchange for the dowry 
promised to his queen, which the Spanish court neglected 
to pay, he claimed Flanders and Franche-Comté, which 
he invaded with success in 1667. The emperor Leopold 
and the Dutch aided the Spaniards against him until the 
treaty of Nymwegen, (1678,) by which Louis retained 
Franche-Comté and a large part of Flanders. In the 
mean time the administration had been reformed and 
centralized by Louis, and the taxes had been reduced 
and the revenue increased by Colbert. In 1670 Louis 
made a secret treaty with Charles II. of England, whose 
alliance he purchased by a pension. Commerce, manu- 
factures, arts, literature, etc. were liberally encouraged in 
his reign; but the intolerant zeal of the king betrayed 
him into one very unjust and impolitic measure when, 
in 1685, he revoked the edict of Nantes, which had se- 
cured the religious liberty of Protestants. His Catholic 
zeal, however, did not deter him from a serious quarrel 
with the pope, on the question of franchises, in 1687... 
About this time’he secretly married Madame de Main- 
tenon, a lady of obscure origin but eminent merit. (See 
MAINTENON.) : 

A second general war broke out in 1688, between Louis 
on one side, and Spain, Austria, England, and the Prince 
of Orange on the other. Louis failed in his attempt to 
restore James II. of England, and found a formidable 
adversary in James’s successor, William II. After eed 
sieges and indecisive actions in Flanders, the war W 
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suspended by the treaty of Ryswick, (1697.) By the will 
of Charles II. of Spain, (1700,) Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
a grandson of Louis XIV., was appointed heir to the 
Spanish throne. This occasioned a great European coali- 
tion against the French king, and the long war of the 
Spanish succession, in which he had to contend against 
the English and Austrians, under Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, who won great victories at Blenheim, Malplaquet, 
etc. ; but the French prince Philip remained master of 
Spain, and hostilities were ended by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in April, 1713. After a reign of seventy-two years, he 
died, on the rst of September, 1715, and was succeeded 
by his great-grandson, Louis XV. The age of Louis 
XIV. was the most brilliant in the literary history of 
France, and he was a very judicious as well as a very 
munificent patron of literary merit. He preserved his 
equanimity in his successes and his reverses. 

“No sovereign,” says Macaulay, in his review of Du- 
mont’s ‘Recollections of Mirabeau,” “has ever repre- 
sented the majesty of a great state with more dignity 
and grace. . . . He was not a great general; he was not 
a great statesman ; but he was, in one sense of the words, 
a great king. Never was there so consummate a master 
of what our James I. would have called king-craft. 
Though his internal administration was bad, though the 
military triumphs of his reign were not achieved by 
himself, though his later years were crowded with de- 
feats, . . . he succeeded in passing himself off on his 
people as a being above humanity.” 

See Vortatrg, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV,”? 1752; PELLIisson, ‘ His- 
toire de Louis XIV,” 1749; DANGEAU, ‘‘ Journal de la Cour de Louis 
XIV ;” ‘* Letters of Madame de Maintenon ;”’ J. pe LARREY, ‘‘ His- 
toire de France sous le Régne de Louis XIV,”’ 1718-22 ; CAPEFIGUE, 
“ Louis XIV, son Gouvernement,” eic., 6 vols., 1837; SAINT-SIMON, 
““Mémoires;’”? G. P. R. James, ‘The Life and Times of Louis 
XIV.,” 4 vols., 1838; Lorp BotincBRoKE, “‘Siécle politique de 
Louis XIV,” 2 vols., 1754; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“London Quarterly Review’’ for July, 1818. 

Louis XV. of France, the great-grandson of Louis 

XIV., was born at Fontainebleau the 15th of February, 
1710. His father was the virtuous Duke of Burgundy, 
and his mother was Maria Adelaide of Savoy. Louis 
became king on the rst of September, 1715, the Duke of 
Orléans, a nephew of Louis XIV., being then appointed 
regent. The minority of Louis was a period of scan- 
dalous corruption in morals and politics. Among the 
ruinous errors of the regent’s administration was his 
adoption of the financial system of the famous projector 
Law. (See Law, JOHN.) In 1723 the king was declared 
of age, the Duke of Orléans died, and the Duke of 
Bourbon became prime minister. In 1725 Louis married 
Marie Leczinska, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned 
king of Poland, and in the next year Bourbon was super- 
seded by the eminent statesman Cardinal Fleury, who 
had been preceptor of the young king and had merited 
his confidence. By his prudent and pacific administra- 
tion Fleury restored some degree of order and prosperity 
in the state, and arrested the downward progress of the 
monarchy. A war which began between the French and 
Austrians in 1733 was waged on the Rhine and in Italy 
until 1735, when Lorraine was ceded to France by the 
treaty of Vienna. Against the advice of Fleury, Louis 
joined in 1741 the iniquitous coalition against Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and sent an army into Bohemia. 
The English then declared war against France. In 1743 
Cardinal Fleury died, and Louis resolved to dispense 
with a prime minister. Among the principal events of 
this war was the battle of Fontenoy, (1745,) where in 
presence of Louis his army defeated the English under 
the Duke of Cumberland. © Hostilities were suspended 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. About this 
period Louis ceased to take an active part in the govern- 
ment, and abandoned himself to scandalous vices in the 
harem called the ‘‘ Parc aux Cerfs.” 

Rival claims of the French and English in Canada 
were the cause or pretext of a war which began in 1755, 
and the French court was at the same time involved in 
the Seven Years’ war as the ally of Maria Theresa. The 
disasters and disgraces of this war increased the un- 
popularity of the king, who was stabbed by a fanatic 
named Damiens in 1757, but only slightly hurt. The 
French were defeated by Frederick the Great at Ross- 
bach.(1757) and at Minden, (1759,) and in various naval! 


battles by the English. After losing Canada and other 
colonies, the French court signed the treaty of Paris in 
1763, and ended a war the odium of which was thrown 
on Madame de Pompadour. Under the auspices of the 
Duc de Choiseul, then chief minister, the order of the 
Jesuits was suppressed about 1762. Louis died in May, 
1774, leaving the kingdom impoverished, oppressed, and 
demoralized. He was succeeded by his grandson, Louis 
XVL, whose father, the dauphin, had died in 1765. 

See Lacrere te, “‘ Histoire de France pendant le dix-huitiéme 
Siécle,” 5 vols., 180g; Bauer, ‘‘ Ludwig XV., Kénig von Frank- 
reich,”’ 1804; WoLTaire, ‘‘ Histoire du Siécle de Louis XV;” De 
TocQuEvILLe, “* Histoire philosophique du Régne de Louis XV,” 
1847; Maurepas, ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ 1791; M. Capericus, “‘ Louis XV 
et Ja Société du XVII Te Siécle ;’? Cartyte, ‘‘ French Reyolution.”’ 

Louis XVL, the grandson of Louis XV., was born 
at Versailles, August 23, 1754. He was the second son 
of Louis, Dauphin of France, and Marie Joséphe of 
Saxony, and received at his birth the title of Duc de 
Berry. In 1770 he married Marie Antoinette, a daughter 
of Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria. He ascended 
the throne in 1774, and appointed Turgot minister of the 
finances, which were then in great disorder. Turgot, 
a man of probity and ability, undertook wise and exten- 
sive reforms; but these were resisted by the nobility 
and clergy, and he was dismissed from office in 1776. 
Necker then became contréleur-général, or prime minister. 
(See NEcKeER, J.) In1778 the French court recognized 
the independence of the United States, declared war 
against England, and sent a fleet and army to fight for 
the new republic. Peace was restored between France 
and England in 1783, and the French soldiers returned 
home enthusiasts for liberty. 

Necker having resigned in 1781, Calonne was ap- 
pointed contréleur-général. He not only failed to supply 
the deficit in the revenue, but increased the public dis- 
tress by his prodigality, and called an Assembly of Nota- 
bles in 1787. In this year Calonne was superseded by 
Loménie de Brienne, who also was found incompetent 
to guide the state through that great financial and politi- 
cal crisis, and advised the king to convoke the States- 
General, which had not been assembled since 1614. 
Louis recalled Necker to the place of prime minister 
about September 1, 1788, and convoked the States-Gene- 
ral at Versailles in May, 1789. This event was the signal 
for the explosion of passions, ambitions, and resentments 
which had accumulated and fermented during a long 
period of misrule. The popular cause derived great 
advantage from Necker’s ordinance that the number of 
the deputies of the Third Estate should be equal to the 
sum of all the noblesse and clergy. After a contest 
between the Third Estate and the other orders on the 
question whether they should vote together or separately 
by orders, the Third Estate prevailed, and took the name 
of the National Constituent Assembly. Necker having 
been dismissed in July, 1789, the populace of Paris de- 
stroyed the Bastille a few days-later. Thenceforth the 
progress of revolution was rapid and irresistible. The 
Assembly made a great and sudden change in the po- 
litical and social condition of France by the abolition of 
tithes, titles of nobility, feudal privileges, and inveterate 
abuses. The landed estates of the Church, comprising 
nearly one-third of France, were confiscated. The king, 
who was disposed to make large concessions and lacked 
firmness to resist popular aggressions, remained as a 
hostage of the old régime in the hands of the nation, 
The position of Louis became so irksome and perilous 
that he attempted, in June, 1791, to escape with his 
family from Paris, but was arrested at Varennes and 
compelled to return. He then accepted the new consti- 
tution, which proclaimed liberty, equality, and universal 
suffrage. In March, 1792, a Girondist ministry was 
formed, in which Dumouriez and Roland were the chief 
ministers, and war was declared against Austria and 
Prussia. By the insurrection of August ro, the Jacobins, 
led by Danton and Robespierre, effected the total sub- 
version of the monarchy and initiated the reign of terror. 
Louis was confined in a prison called the Temple, after 
being subjected to indignities and outrages from the mob. 
He was tried for treason by the National Convention, 
which met in September, 1792, defended by Deséze and 
Tronchet, and condemned to death, the vote being 387 
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for death and 334 for banishment or detention. He was 
executed January 21, 1793, and died with tranquil forti- 
tude. He left a son, Louis, styled the Seventeenth, and 
a daughter, Elizabeth. His virtues were better adapted 
to a private station than to a throne. 

See Gassirr, ‘‘ Vie de Louis XVI,’ 1814; DuRDENT, ‘ Histoire 
de Louis XVI,” 1817; J. Droz, “Histoire du Régne de Louis 
XVI,’ 3 vols., 1839-42; FALLoux, ‘ Louis XVI,” 1840; CAPEFIGUE, 
“Louis XVI, son Administration,” etc., 4 vols., 1844; SOULAVIE, 
““Mémoires du Régne de Louis XVI,” 6 vols., 1801; ‘THIERS, 
“History of the French Revolution; LAMARTINE, ‘“ History of 
the Girondists,’? 1847; Cartyue, ‘‘ French Revolution; ‘ Last 
Years of the Reign and Life of Louis XVL.,” by Francis Huc. 

Louis XVII. of France, the second son of Louis 
XVI, was born in 1785. He became dauphin at the 
death of an elder brother in 1789, and was recognized as 
king in January, 1793, by the French royalists and several 
foreign courts, but was closely confined by the Jacobins. 
The cruel treatment which he received from his jailers 
hastened his death, which occurred in prison in June, 
1795. 

See A. pe Braucuesne, ‘‘ Life, Sufferings, and Death of Louis 
XVIL.,’? translated by W. Hazuirr; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ 
for October, 1853. 

Louis XVIII. of France, born at Versailles in No- 
vember, 1755, was the third son of the dauphin, and 
younger brother of Louis XVI. He received at his 
birth the names of Louis Stanislas Xavier, and the title 
of Count de Provence. He was also styled MONSIEUR 
during the reign of Louis XVI. In 1771 he married 
Marie Joséphine de Savoy. He favoured the Revolu- 
tion in its first stages, and by his influence determined 
that the Third Estate should send to the States-General 
as many deputies as both of the other orders. He re- 
mained in Paris until the flight of the king to Varennes, 
in June, 1791, when he escaped by another route. During 
the republic and empire he resided at Verona, Mitau, 
Warsaw, and Hartwell, England. In April, 1814, he 
returned to France and ascended the throne vacated 
by Bonaparte. He hastened to accept a constitutional 
charter which his ministers presented. By the escape 
of Napoleon, his daring march to Paris, and the defec- 
tion of the army, Louis was forced to fly on the 2oth of 
March, 1815, and retired to Ghent. (See BONAPARTE.) 

He was again restored by the allied armies in July, 
1815, at one of the most disastrous epochs in French 
history. “The king must have had,” says Lamartine, 
“great courage or a great thirst of power, to accept a 
throne and a nation buried under so many ruins.” Louis 
dismissed Talleyrand, and selected for prime minister 
the Duc de Richelieu; but M. Decazes, minister of 
police, was his chief favourjte. The majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies were extreme royalists, and main- 
tained an opposition to the ministry. Several Bona- 
partists were executed, and others banished. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1816, the king dissolved the Chamber, and by 
this coup a@’éat gained much popularity. The next elec- 
tions resulted in favour of the moderate royalists. In 
December, 1818, a new liberal ministry was formed, and 
Decazes became prime minister. (See DrecAzEs.) The 
ultra-royalists, with Villele as premier, came into power 
in February, 1820, and passed an electoral law less 
favourable to the liberal party. In 1823 the French 
court sent an army into Spain, and supported the cause 
of absolutism, as an ally of Ferdinand VII. Louis died 
in September, 1824, without issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Charles X. “ His qualities,” says Michaud, 
“‘were rather brilliant than solid.” He had respectable 
literary attainments and an easy elocution. He is re- 
puted the author of the saying, “ Punctuality (exactitude ) 
is the politeness of kings.” 

See ALPHONSE DE BraucHamp, “* Vie de Louis XVIII,” 1821; 
LACRETELLE, “‘ Histoire de France depuis la Restauration,”’ 4 vols., 
1829-36; LAMARTINE, “‘ History of the Restoration ;” ‘‘ Mémoires 
de Louis XVIII,” (anonymous,) Paris, 1832; CHATEAUBRIAND, 
“Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
Eyre Evans Crows, ‘‘ History of Louis XVIII. and Charles X.,” 
2 vols., 1854; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for January, 1833. 

Louis, (Kings or princes of Germany.) See Lewis. 

Louis [It. Luict, loo-ee’jee] IL, King and Emperor of 
Italy, the son of Lothaire I., was born about 822 A.D. 
He became the colleague of his father in 850, and at the 
death of the latter, in 855, inherited the throne of Italy. 
Among the events of his reign were battles which he 
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fought with various success against the Saracens whc 
invaded Italy. He died in 875, leaving a daughter 
Ermengarde, who was married to Boson, King of Arles. 
They had a son, who was styled Louis III. 

See Muratori, “Annali d’Italia;’’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Louis (Luigi) IIIT, King or Emperor of Italy, sur- 
named THE BLIND, born about 879, was a grandson of 
the preceding. He was a son of Boson, King of Arles, 
and Ermengarde. In goo he was invited to Italy by 
several barons, and was crowned in place of Berenger, 
who took Louis prisoner in 905 and put out his eyes. 
Died in 929. 

Louis (Luigi) oF TARENTUM, King of Naples, born 
in 1320, was a grandson of Charles the Lame. He was 
a cousin of Queen Joan of Naples, who married Louis 
in 1346, after she had strangled her husband Andrew. 
Died in 1362. 

Louis (Luigi) II., King of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusa- 
lem, born in 1377, was ason of Louis I. He was crowned 
by the pope in 1389, and obtained possession of Naples, 
from which he was expelled by Ladislaus in 1399. Died, 
In 1417. 

Louis (Luigi) IIL, of Naples, Duke of Anjou, born 
in 1403, was a son of the preceding. He inherited his 
father’s title to the throne of: Naples, which, however, 
was occupied by Alfonso of Aragon. He invaded Italy, 
and conquered a large part of the kingdom, but died in 
1434, before his enterprise was finished. 

Louis | Port. Luts, loo-éss’| I, King of Portugal, born 
in 1838, began to reign at the death of his brother, 
Pedro V., in November, 1861, before which he was the 
Duke of Oporto. He married Maria Pia, a daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, in 1862. 

Louis (Luigi) I, King of Sicily or of Naples, Count 
of Provence, Duke of Anjou, ete., born in 1339, was 
a younger son of Jean II. of France. At the instigation 
of Pope Clement VIL, Queen Joan of Naples adopted 
Louis as her successor in 1380, but his title was disputed 
by Charles of Durazzo, who afterwards became King of 
Naples. Died near Bari in 1384. 

Louis [Sp. Luis, loo-éss’] oF ARAGON, King of Sicily, 
born in 1338, was the eldest son of Peter II., whom he 
succeeded in 1342. Died in 1355. 

Louis, Dauphin of France, the son of Louis XIV. 
and Maria Theresa, was born in 1661, and was called 
MONSEIGNEUR. His education was directed by Bossuet, 
who wrote for him his ‘Discourse on Universal His- 
tory.” The dauphin, however, had a great aversion to 
study, and appears to have had only moderate abilities. 
He married Marie Christine of Bavaria, and became 
father of the Duke of Burgundy and of the Duke of 
Anjou, who was afterwards Philip V. of Spain. In 1688 
Louis XIV. placed him at the head of the army of the 
Rhine, under the direction of Vauban. As commander 
of the army in Flanders in 1694, the dauphin received 
credit for a march which protected Dunkirk. His last 
years were passed in compulsory idleness. Died in 1711. 

Louis, Dauphin of France, the son of Louis XV., 
was born in 1729. His virtues, talents, and attainments 
are highly commended by M. Michaud, Jr.. In 1747 he 
married Marie Josephe of Saxony, by whom he had 
three sons, who became kings, viz., Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII., and Charles X. He was excluded by his father 
from all participation in the government. Died in 1765. 

Louis, loo’e’, (ANTOINE,) a celebrated French sur- 
geon, born at Metz in 1723. He settled in Paris at an 
early age, and acquired a high reputation by his writings 
on surgery. He wrote many able surgical articles for 
the “ Encyclopédie.” He was for many years the oracle 
and counsel of the tribunals in questions of medical 
jurisprudence. Died in 1792. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Louis, (Lovis DoMINIQUE,) BARON, a_ successful 
French financier, better known as ABBE Louts, was born 
at Toul int755. He emigrated to England in 1792, and 
returned about the end of 1799. During the empire he 
became administrator of the treasury, councillor of peas 
anda baron. From April, 1814, until August, 1815, ne 
served Louis XVIII. as minister of finance. He was ad 
called to the same office in 1818 by Decazes, and resigne 
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in November, 1819. He was also appointed minister of 
finance by Louis Philippe in 1830. Died in 1837. 

See ‘‘Souvenirs sur le Baron Louis,’ Paris, 1842; CoMTE DE 
Sarnt-Cricg, “‘Eloge de Baron Louis,” 1838; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Louis, (PIERRE CHARLES ALEXANDRE,) a French 
physician, born at Ai (Marne) in 1787. Among his 
works is “ Researches on Typhoid Fever,” (2 vols., 
1828.) 

Louis Napoleon. See NApo.eon III. 

Louis Philippe, loo’e’ fe/lép’, Duke of Orléans, King 
of the French, often called “the Citizen King,’’ was 
born in Paris on the 6th of October, 1773, and was the 
eldest son of Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orléans, 
who was styled Philippe Egalité. His mother was Louise 
Marie de Bourbon, a daughter of the Duc de Pen- 
thievre. His early education was directed by Madame 
de Genlis, who taught him liberal principles and formed 
him to habits of prudence and self-control. During the 
life of his father, who was executed in 1793, he was styled 
the Duke of Chartres. About 1790 he entered the army 
as colonel, and merited two civic crowns by saving the 
lives of two priests in an émeute. We favoured the 
popular cause in the Revolution, and served in the first 
campaign against the Austrians in 1792. In November 
of that year he commanded the centre at Jemmapes, 
and was, says Lamartine, the favourite lieutenant of 
Dumonuriez, the general-in-chief. Having been sum- 
moned to appear at the tribunal of the committee of 
public safety in April, 1793, he escaped across the Bel- 
gian frontier with Dumouriez, in whose conspiracy with 
the Austrians he was implicated. He afterwards wan- 
dered as an exile and in disguise through various coun- 
tries and strange vicissitudes, and was for some months 
(1794) professor in the College of Reichenau, under the 
name of M. Chambaud. In 1796 he came for greater 
safety tothe United States, where he travelled more than 
a year. From 1800 until 1808 the Duke of Orléans re- 
sided in England. He married Maria Amelia, daughter 
of Ferdinand, King of Naples, in 1809. At the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons (1814) he returned to France, and 
was reinstated in his hereditary honours and possessions. 
When the escape of Bonaparte from Elba became known 
at Paris, Louis XVIII. appointed the Duke of Orléans 
commander of the army of the North; but he soon re- 
signed this place. He took little part in public affairs 
until the revolution of July, 1830, had dethroned Charles 
X., and a provisional government was formed, under the 
direction of La Fayette, Lafitte, Guizot, Thiers, and others. 
A powerful party then urged the claim of Louis Philippe 
to the throne, while others wished a republic. The scale 
appears to have been turned by La Fayette, (who did not 
consider France yet prepared for a republic,) and the 
crown was offered to the Duke of Orléans by the Deputies 
and Peers, on the 9th of August, and accepted, with a 
remodelled constitution. The king called into his cabi- 
net the Duc de Broglie, Count Molé, M. Guizot, and 
Lafitte. He was soon after recognized by the great powers 
of Europe. In October, 1830, M. Lafitte became premier, 
and in March, 1831, was superseded by Casimir Périer. 
The first part of this reign was disturbed by riots and 
conspiracies of the Carlists and republicans. and several 
attempts were made to assassinate the king. In October, 
1832, a new ministry was formed, of which Marshal Soult 
was premier and Guizot and Thiers were members, the 
majority being Doctrinaires. Frequent changes of the 
ministry afterwards occurred, by which Count Molé, the 
Duc de Broglie, Thiers, and Guizot were successively 
raised to the office of prime minister. In October, 1836, 
Louis Napoleon made at Strasbourg an abortive attempt 
to dethrone Louis Philippe, for which he was banished to 
the United States. Louis Philippe followed a pacific policy, 
and waged no wars against the great European powers ; 
but his army made important conquests in Algeria, His 
reign, however, though successful, was not generally 
popular. It was stigmatized as reactionary, temporizing, 
“egotistical.” The peace which had been the chief merit 
of this reign was at last imperilled by the impolitic mar- 
riage of the king’s son, the Duke of Montpensier, to the 
eventual heiress of the Spanish crown. Electoral reform 
became the rallying-cry of a plan of agitation concerted 
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by a coalition of republicans, Bonapartists, and royalists 
in 1847. The forcible opposition of the ministry to this 
open agitation at reform banquets caused a collision be- 
tween the troops and the Parisian populace on February 
24, 1848. Unwilling to authorize a great slaughter of 
the people, the king then abdicated in favour of his 
grandson, Count of Paris; but the republic proclaimed 
by Lamartine, Arago, and others prevailed. Louis Phi- 
lippe escaped in disguise to England, where he was kindly 
received. Ife died at Claremont, England, in August, 
1850, leaving four sons, styled the Duc de Nemours, 
the Duc de Montpensier, the Prince de Joinville, and 
the Duc d’Aumale. 

See Boupm, “‘ Histoire de Louis Philippe,”’ 1847; I.. G. Micuaup, 
“The Public and Private Life of Louis Philippe,’’ in French, 1849; 
Novvion, ‘‘ Vie de Louis Philippe,’’ 1849; G. N. Wricut, ‘‘‘Vhe 
Life and Times of Louis Philippe,” 1842; Louis BLanc, ‘‘ Histoire 
de dix Ans,’’ (1830-40,) Paris, 1842; ALFRED E. Douavas, “ Life 
and Times of Louis Philippe, ex-King of the French,’ 1848 ; Guizor, 
‘Mémoires pour servir a |’Histoire de mon Temps; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘London Quarterly Review” for April and 
October, 1850. 

Louis Quatorze. See Louis XIV. 

Louisa (or Luise) Auguste Wilhelmine Amalie, 
Queen of Prussia, the daughter of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, was born at Hanover in 1776. She was 
married in 1793 to the prince-royal, who in 1797 became 
King Frederick William III. After becoming the mother 
of several children, she died in 1810. Her beauty and 
accomplishments are highly praised. 


See CHarLoTte RIcHARDsoN, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Private Life of 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia,’ 1847; J. F. Scuinx, “* Louise Preus- 
sens Schutzgeist,”’ 1817; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Louise de Lorraine, loo’éz’ deh Jo’ran’, Queen of 
France, born in 1554, was the daughter of Nicolas, 
Count de Vaudemont. In 1575 she was married to 
Henry III., who treated her with neglect. Died in 1601. 

Louise de Savoie, loo’éz’ deh sa’vwa’, Regent of 
France, born at Pont d’Ain in 1476, was the daughter 
of Philip, Duke of Savoy. She married Charles of Or- 
léans, and had a son who became king as Francis I. 
On his departure to Italy, in 1515, he appointed her 
regent of the kingdom. She caused the Joss of the 
Milanese by appropriating to herself the money destined 
to pay the troops, and by her unjust treatment provoked 
Constable Bourbon to join the enemy. She obtained 
the regency again in 1524, and retained it during the 
captivity of the king. In 1529 she negotiated with Mar- 
garet of Austria the treaty of Cambray between Francis 
I. and Charles V. Died in 1532. 

See Marittac, ‘‘ Vie du Connétable de Bourbon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” j 

Louise d'Orléans, loo’éz’ dor’]a’6n’, (MARTE THE- 
RESE CAROLINE ISABELLE,) Queen of Belgium, born at 
Palermo in 1812, was a daughter of Louis Philippe of 
France. She was married to Leopold, King of Belgium, 
in 1832. Died in 1850. 

See T. ScHettinck, ‘‘ Een Engel inden Hemel of Leven van H. 
M. Louise Marie,” etc., 1850; Morren, ‘‘ Héliotrope; Immortalité 
de Louise Marie, Reine des Belges,”’ 1850. 

Louise (or Luise) Ulrike, loo-ee’zeh 60]/re-keh, 
Queen of Sweden, born at Berlin in 1720, was a sister 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia. She became ac- 
quainted with Voltaire, who wrote verses in praise of 
her agreeable qualities. In 1744 she was married to 
Prince Adolphus Frederick, who became king in 1751. 
She founded an Academy of Belles-Lettres at Stockholm 
in 1753. Died in 1782. Gustavus III. was her son. 

Loup, loo, [Lat. Serva’rus Lu’pus,] Abbé of Fer- 
riéres, is regarded as the most polished writer that 
France produced in the ninth century. He was born in 
the diocese of Sens in 805. He was employed by Charles 
the Bald in important missions, and corresponded with 
the most eminent men of his time, including several 
kings. {iis letters are prized for the light they throw 
on the events of that period. 

See ‘‘ Gallia Christiana ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Loupolof.. See Looponor. 

Louptiere, de la, deh 14 loo’te-air’, (JEAN CHARLES 
DE Relongue—reb-long’,) a French poet, born in the 
diocese of Sens in 1727; died in 1784. 

Lourdoueix, loor’doo’4’,(SOPHIE TESSIER,) a French 
writer of fiction, born in Paris in 1793. She married M. 
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Lourdoueix, an editor of the ‘Gazette de France.” 
Among her works is “The Son of his Works,” (“ Le 
Fils de ses CEuvres,” 2 vols., 1845.) 

Loureiro, de, da 16-ra’e-ro, (JoAo,) a Portuguese bot- 
anist, born about 1715. He practised medicine many 
years in Cochin China and China, and returned to Por- 
tugal after an absence of thirty-six years. His “ Flora 
of Cochin China” (1790) described many new genera, 
and was esteemed a valuable contribution to botanical 
science. Died in 1796. 

Loutherbourg, loo’tér’boor’, or Lutherburg, loo/- 
tér-boorG’, (PHILIPPE JACQUES,) a skilful French land- 
scape-painter, born at Strasburg about 1735, was a pupil 
of Casanova. After working some years in Paris, he 
removed in 1771 to London, where he painted decora- 
tions for the Opera. He excelled in landscapes, battle- 
pieces, and views on the sea-coast. His execution is 
remarkable for facility and vigour. He etched some of 
his own designs. He died in London about 1812. 

See Nacter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Louvard, loo’var’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jansenist 
and polemical writer, born in Maine in 1661 ; died in 1739. 

Louvel, loo’vél’, (PIERRE Louts,) a French assassin, 
born at Versailles in 1783, was a saddler by trade. 
Prompted by party spirit and enmity to the Bourbons, 
he assassinated the Duc de Berry, February 13, 1820. 
This act caused great political excitement, and led to the 
resignation of the prime minister Decazes. Louvel was 
executed in June, 1820. 

Louverture. See TOussAINT. 

Louvet, loo’va’, (PIERRE,) a mediocre French histo- 
rian, born at Beauvais in 1617. He wrote histories of 
Languedoc, Aquitaine, and Provence. Died about 1680. 

Louvet, (PIERRE,) a French antiquary, born near 
Beauvais about 1570; died in 1646. 

Louvet de Couvray, loo’vi’/ deh koo’vra’, (JEAN 
BaPprisrr,) a French Girondist orator, born in Paris in 
1760. He was elected to the Convention in 1792, and 
became a prominent member of the Girondist party. In 
October, 1792, he attacked Marat and Robespierre in a 
bold and effective speech. He was proscribed with the 
Girondist chiefs about June 1, 1793, but escaped by flight 
to Normandy. In April, 1794, he entered Paris, where 
he concealed himself until the fall of Robespierre. In 
1795 he resumed his seat in the Convention, from which 
he passed into the Council of Five Hundred. He pro- 
duced several successful romances, comedies, and polit- 
ical tracts. Died in 1797. In reference to the above- 
named speech, which is inserted in his ‘ History of the 
Girondists,” Lamartine says, ‘‘ Louvet was one of those 
men whose political destiny is composed of a single day ; 
but this day conquers futurity for them, because it asso- 
ciates with their name the memory of a sublime talent 
and a sublime courage.” 

See Lamartine, ‘‘ History of the Girondists:” THrers, ‘* His- 
tory of the French Revolution ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Louviers, de, deh loo’ve-a’, (CHARLES JACQUES,) a 
French writer, was appointed a member of the council 
of state by Charles V. in 1376. He is supposed to be 
the author of the famous ‘Dream of the Orchardist,” 
(‘““Songe du Vergier,”) the aim of which is to prove that 
the pope has no temporal power over princes. The book 
is in the form of a dialogue. 

Louville, de, deh loo’vél’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE @’Al- 
lonville—da’lén‘vél’,) MARQUIS, a French diplomatist, 
born in 1668. In 1701 he was chosen gentleman of the 
chamber to Philip V. of Spain, who afterwards employed 
him in missions to Paris and Rome. Died in 1731. 

Louville, de, (Jacgurs EuGENE d’Allonville,) 
CHEVALIER, a French astronomer, born in the Chartrain 
in 1671, was a brother of the preceding. He devoted 
himself to astronomy, and erected an observatory near 
Orléans. Having been admitted into the Academy of 
Sciences, he contributed to it “New Tables of the Sun,” 
“Observations on the Obliquity of the Ecliptic,” etc. 
Died in 1732. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘ Eloge de M. Louville.”’ 

Louvois, de, deh loo’ywa’, (CAMILLE LETELLIER,) 
ABBE, born in Paris in 1675, was a son of the celebrated 
minister of war. He was included by Baillet among the 
“enfants célébres,” and was elected to the French 
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Academy in 1706. He added 30,000 books to the Royal 
Library. Died in 1718. : 

Louvois, de, CHEVALIER. 
CESAR LETELLIER.) 

Louvois, de, (FRANCOIS MICHEL LETELLIER,) MAR- 
QUIS, a powerful French minister of state, born in Paris 
in 1641, was a son of Michel Letellier, chancellor of 
France. In 1654 his father, who was then secretary of 
war, obtained the reversion of that office for Louvois, 
who, having qualified himself by diligent studies and 
gained the favour of the king, became sole minister of 
war in 1666. While Colbert managed the finances and 
increased the resources of France, Louvois contributed 
greatly to the military successes of Louis XIV. He 
supplanted Colbert in the favour of the king, and in- 
stigated Louis to persecute the Protestants. By the 
counsels of this unscrupulous and haughty minister, who 
was then extremely powerful, the edict of Nantes was 
revoked in 1685, and the Palatinate was wasted by fire 
and sword in 1689. The atrocity of the latter measure 
excited general horror. His insolence at last exhausted 
the patience of the king. . In 1691 Louvois excited the 
anger of Louis by proposing to burn reves, and would 
have been dismissed if he had not died suddenly in the 
same year. He is censured for having caused the 
derangement of the finances, and for fomenting the ag- 
gressive martial ambition of his master. ‘He was the 
greatest adjutant-general, the greatest quartermaster- 
general, the greatest commissary-general,” says Macau- 
lay, “that Europe had seen, He may, indeed, be said 
to have made a revolution in the art of disciplining, dis- 
tributing, equipping, and provisioning armies.” His 
son, the Marquis of Barbesieux, was his successor as 
minister of war. 

See Cuamvay, ‘‘Mémoires pour servir 4 |’Histoire du Marquis 
de Louvois ;?? Saint-Simon, *f Mémoires ;? DANGEAU, “‘ Journal ;” 
Vorraire, “Siecle de Louis XIV ;”? Stsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Fran- 
cais ;”’ “Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Louvrex, de, deh Joo’vra’, (MATHIAS GUILLAUME,) 
a Belgian jurist and historian, born at Liege in 1665 ; 
died in 1734. 

Lovat, liv’at, (Srmon Fraser,) Lorp, a Scottish 
Jacobite conspirator, born near Inverness about 1666. 
At the death of Lord Lovat, who was chief of the Fraser 
clan, Simon Fraser made unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
the title and estates. To evade the penalty of some 
crime, he passed over to France about 1700, and turned 
a Roman Catholic. Having entered the service of the 
Pretender, he was sent to Scotland in 1702 to incite the 
Highlanders to rebellion ; but he betrayed his trust, and 
acted the part of informer against the Jacobites. For 
this offence he was confined in the Bastille several years. 
In 1715 Fraser fought against the cause of the Stuarts at 
Inverness, and was rewarded with the estates of the 
Frasers and the title of Lord Lovat. In the rebellion 
of 1745 he was detected in treasonable acts against King 
George, for which he was executed in London in 1747. 

See AxsurHNnot, ‘‘ Life of Simon Fraser,” 1746; Foster, “‘ Me- 
moirs of Lord Lovat,” 1746; ‘‘Memoirs of Lord Lovat,’’? by him- 
self, 1797; Joun Hitt Burton, ‘ Lives of Lord Lovat and Duncan 
Forbes,” 1846; ‘‘ North British Review” for May, 1847. 

Love, ltiv, (CHRISrOPHER,) a Presbyterian theologian, 
was born at Cardiff, Wales, in 1618. He began to 
preach in London in 1644, after which he was a member 
of the Assembly of Divines. After the death of Charles 
I., he entered into a conspiracy called Love’s Plot, the 
design of which was to restore Charles II. For this 
cause he was executed in August, 1651. His Sermons, 
and other works, were published in three volumes. 

Love, (JAMES,) the assumed name cf a dramatist and 
actor, who was a son of Mr. Dance, a London architect. 
A satire against Walpole having appeared under the 
title “Are these Things so?” he wrote an answer, en- 
titled “ Yes, they are: What then ?” for which Walpole 
gave hima present. He acted at Drury Lane from 1762 
until his death, and wrote “Pamela,” and other come- 
dies. Died in 1774. 

Loveira. See LOBEIRA. ; i 

Love’joy, (litv’joi,) (ELyAH P.,) an American clergy- 
man and opponent of slavery, born at Albion, In Maine, 
in 1802, graduated at Waterville in 1826. He began t9 
edit at Alton, Illinois, about 1836, an anti-slavery paper, 


See Esrr£Es, D’, (Louis 
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called “The Alton Observer.” His press was twice de- 
stroyed by a pro-slavery mob. While defending his 
premises at Alton against a third attack, he was shot 
and mortally wounded, in November, 1837. 
See Greevey, “ American Conflict,” vol. i. pp. 130-142. 
Lovejoy, (OWEN,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born at Albion, Kennebec county, Maine, in 1811. He 
was employed as minister of a Congregational church at 
Princeton, Illinois, from 1838 to 1854, and was elected a 
member of Congress by the Republicans of the third 
district of Illinois in 1856. He was re-elected in 1858, 
1860, and 1862. He was a radical opponent of slavery. 
Died at Brooklyn, New York, in March, 1864. 
Love/lace, (ApA AuGustTA ByRoNn,) COUNTESS OF, 
the only child of the poet Lord Byron, was born in 1815. 
She was married to the Earl of Lovelace, who was ason 
of Lord Peter King, Died in 1852. ; 
Lovelace, (RiCHARD,) an English poet, born in Kent 
in 1618. We fought for the king in the civil war, and 
rose to the rank of captain. Having spent his fortune 
in the royal cause, he entered the French service in 
1646. On his return to England in 1648, he was impris- 
oned for political reasons. In 1649 he was released, 
and published a volume of poems, consisting of odes, 
sonnets, etc. addressed to “‘ Lucasta.” Some of these are 
admired for grace and vigour. He died poor in 1658. 


See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses;’’ Extis, ‘“‘Specimens of 
Poetry;”’ “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. iv., 1821. 


Lovell, liv’el, (MANSFIELD,) an American general, 
born in the District of Columbia about 1822, graduated 
at West Point in 1842, He lived in New York City 
when the civil war began. In October, 1861, he took 
command of the disunion army at New Orleans. After 
the Union fleet had passed the forts below the city, he 
evacuated New Orleans, which he transferred to the cus- 
tody of the mayor on the 25th or 26th of April, 1862. 

Lover, liiv’er, (SAMUEL,) an Irish novelist, poet, and 
painter, born in Dublin in 1797. He acquired in his youth 
a good reputation as a portrait-painter, and afterwards 
became a successful author. Besides numerous ballads 
and dramas, he produced ‘‘ Legends and Stories of Ire- 
land,” and a novel entitled ‘‘ Handy Andy,” (1842,), and 
“ Rory O’Moore,” asong. Among his later publications 
is “ Metrical Tales, and other Poems,” (1859.) Died in 
July, 1868. 

Lov’i-bond, (EDWaRD,) an English poet, was born 
in Middlesex, and inherited an easy fortune. He con- 
tributed several essays to “The World,” a popular pe- 
riodical, and was the author of various poems, among 
which **The Tears of Old May-Day” (1754) is highly 
praised. Died in 1775. 

Lovini. See LuINi. 

Low, (GEORGE,) a Scottish naturalist, born in Forfar- 
shire in 1746. He became a clergyman in Pomona, one 
of the Orkney Isles, in 1774. He wrote “ Fauna Or- 
cadensis,” (1813,) which treats of the animals of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. Died in 1795. 

Lowe or Loewe, 16/Wveh, the name of a German 
family, distinguished in various departments of art. 
Aucust LropoLp Lowe, born at Schwedt in 1767, was 
the composer of a popular opera entitled “The Island 
of Temptation.” Died in 1816. His son FERDINAND, 
born in 1787, acquired a high reputation as a tragedian. 
Died in 1832. His daughter Soputr, born in 1815, 
became one of the most celebrated vocalists in Germany. 
She was married about 1840 to Prince Frederick of 
Liechtenstein. Her brother, Francis Louis FEODOR, 
born in 1816, distinguished himself as an actor and a 
poet. JUuLta Lows, aunt of the preceding, born in 1790, 
ie very successful as an actress at Vienna. Died about 
1550. 

Lowe, 16, (Sir Hupson,) a British general, born in 
Treland about 1770. He served many campaigns in 
Egypt, Italy, Germany, etc., and obtained the rank of 
major-general in 1814. In 1815 he was selected to be 
the jailer of Bonaparte in Saint Helena. He was cen- 
sured by many French and English writers for arbitrary, 
rude, and illiberal treatment of the captive, who in 1816 
refused to see him or have any further intercourse with 
him. Died in 1844. 


See a “History of the Captivity of Napoleon, from the Letters 
of Sir Hudson Lowe,”’ etc., by W. Forsytu, 4 vols., 1883. 


Lowe, (JOHANN KARL GOTTFRIED,) a German com- 
poser, born near Halle in 1796. His works include 
operas, sonatas, ballads, and oratorios: of the last we 
may name ‘The Seven Sleepers.” 

Lowe, (PEYrER,) a Scottish medical writer, practised 
medicine in Paris. He wrote a ‘Discourse on Chi- 
rurgery,” and other works. Died in 1612. 

Lowe, (RoBer?r,) an English financier and eminent 
orator, born at Bingham in 1811. He graduated at Ox- 
ford in 1833, and practised as a barrister in Australia 
from 1843 to 1850. In 1852 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Kidderminster. He was appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the education board in 1859, but was removed a 
few years later. Mr. Lowe is an editor or contributor to 
the London “ Times.” He was a leader of the Adullam- 
ites, (nominal Liberals, who opposed the Reform bill 
of Russell and Gladstone in 1866,) and is one of the 
ablest and most brilliant debaters in Parliament. Having 
supported Gladstone’s motion for the disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church in Ireland, he was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer when the Liberal party 
came into power, in December, 1868. He was elected 
a member of Parliament for the University of London 
in November, 1868. 

Low’ell, (CHARLES,) D.D., an American divine, a son 
of Judge Lowell, noticed below, was born at Boston in 
1782. He became minister of the West Congregational 
Church in that city about 1806. He travelled exten- 
sively in Europe and the East, returning home in 1840. 
Among his publications are two volumes of sermons, 
({1855.) Died January 20, 1861. 

Lowell, (Colonel CHARLES RUSSELL,) an American 
officer, born in Boston in 1835, was a nephew of the 
poet, J. R. Lowell. He graduated at Harvard in 1854 
with the first honours. He served as captain of cavalry 
in the peninsular campaign in 1862, and commanded 
a body of cavalry which protected Washington in the 
summer of 1863, after which he served under General 
Sheridan and commanded a brigade. He had thirteen 
horses shot under him. He was killed at the battle of 
Cedar Creek, Virginia, October 19, 1864. He was a 
young man of great promise. 

Lowell, (Francis Caxsor,) brother of John Lowell, 
(the second of the name,) born at Newburyport in 1775, 
was one of the principal founders of the city of Lowell, 
to which he gave his name. -He was a merchant and 
manufacturer of cotton. Died in 1817. 

Lowell, (JAMES RUSSELL,) a distinguished American 
poet, critic, and scholar, the son of the Rev. Charles 
Lowell, noticed above, was born February 22, 1819. 
Having graduated at Harvard in 1838, he entered the 
law school of that institution, where he remained two 
years, and was admitted to the bar in 1841 ; but he soon 
abandoned the profession, that he might devote himself 
wholly to literature. He published in 1844 a volume 
of poems containing a “Legend of Brittany,” ‘ Pro- 
metheus,” and a number of smaller pieces. In 1848 
appeared a second collection of poefs, and in a small 
volume (separately) “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” In 
the same year he also published the “ Biglow Papers,” 
a witty and humorous satire, written in the “ Yankee” 
dialect, on the events of the Mexican war, and a “ Fable 
for Critics,” a charming jeu @esprit, which, in the words 
of Professor Bowen, is ‘‘a very witty review article done 
into rhyme.’* It is not too much to say that the best 
parts of this poem (which, by the way, is very unequal) 
are scarcely surpassed either in wit or in felicity of ex- 
pression by anything of a similar kind in the English lan- 
guage. Inthe summer of 1851 Mr. Lowell visited Europe, 
and returned home after an absence of somewhat more 
than a year. In the winter of 1854-55 he delivered in 
Boston a very popular course of lectures on the British 
poets. Professor Longfellow having, in 1854, resigned 
the chair of the modern languages and belles-lettres at 
Harvard, Mr. Lowell was appointed his successor in 
January, 1855. On the establishment of the “Atlantic 
Monthly” in 1857, Professor Lowell became the editor,— 
a position which he held about five years,—and under 
his auspices this magazine acquired a wide and deserved 


* See ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1849. 
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popularity. Among his more recent poetical produc- 
tions we may mention “ Under the Willows, and other 
Poems,” (1869,) and “The Cathedral,” (1870.) Besides 
the various collections of his poems referred to above, 
he has published a volume of his prose writings, entitled 
“Among my Books,” (1870,) consisting of literary essays, 
contributions to Reviews, etc. 

Among the poets of America, Lowell is distinguished 
by the great range, (if we may use the expression,) as 
well as by the versatility, of his powers. He seems 
equally at home in the playful, the pathetic, or the medi- 
tative realms of poetry. And we always rise from the 
perusal of his productions with the impression that he 
has not put forth all his strength, but that, had he as- 
pired to something still higher, it would not have been 
beyond the reach of his genius. 

Several editions of his collected poems have been 
published in England as well as in the United States. 

See ALtiponk, “ Dictionary of Authors;’’ ‘‘ North American Re- 
view”’ for April, 1841, April, 1844, and January, 1849; and the article 
on “American Humour,” in the ‘‘ North British Review’’ for No- 
vember, 1860. 

Lowell, (JoHN,) an American statesman, born at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1743. He began to 
practise law in Boston about 1777. As a member of the 
convention which formed the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts in 1780, he efficiently promoted the liberation of 
slaves held in that State. He was elected a member 
of Congress in 1781, and appointed a judge of the dis- 
trict court of Massachusetts in 1789. He had three 
sons, John, Francis C., and Charles. Died at Roxbury 
in 1802. 

Lowell, (JoHN,) an able lawyer and political writer, 
born at Newburyport in October, 1769, was a son of the 
preceding. He graduated at Harvard College in 1786, 
practised law at Boston, and acquired a high reputation. 
About 1803 he visited Europe. He was a Federalist, 
wrote much for the public journals, and exerted great 
influence in New England, but declined to enter the 
public service. He published twenty-five or more pam- 
phlets, mostly political, and was one of the founders of 
the Boston Athenzeum and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. He was distinguished for his colloquial powers. 
Died at Boston in 1840. 

Lowell, (JoHN,) the founder of Lowell Institute, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1799, and was a son 
of Francis Cabot Lowell, noticed above. Having lost 
his wife and children about 1831, he travelled extensively 
in Europe, Syria, and Egypt. He died at Bombay in 
March, 1836, leaving by his will about $250,000 to main- 
tain in Boston annual courses of gratuitous lectures on 
various subjects. 

Lowell, (MARIA WHITE,) an American poetess, the 
wife of James Russell Lowell, noticed above, was born 
at Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1821. She was married 
to Mr. Lowell in 1844. She died in 1853. She is 
described as having been singularly beautiful both in 
person and character. A volume of her poems appeared 
in 1855. 


See Griswoxp’s ‘‘ Female Poets of America.’’ 


Lowell, (Mary.) See Purnam, (Mrs. Mary.) 

Lowell, (ROBERT TRAILL SPENCE,) son of the Rev. 
Charles Lowell, noticed above, was born in Boston in 
1816. He was ordained a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church in 1842, and subsequently became rector of 
Christ Church, Duanesburg, New York. He has pub- 
lished a novel entitled ‘‘The New Priest in Conception 
Bay,” and a collection of poems. 

Lowen or Loewen, 16’Wen, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) 
a German poet and writer of fiction, born at Klausthal 
in 1729; died in 1771. 

Loéwendahl or Loewendahl, 16’Wen-d4l’, written 
also Loevendahl, (ULRICH FRIEDRICH WOLDEMAR,) 
a celebrated general, born at Hamburg in 1700, was 
a great-grandson of Frederick III. of Denmark. He 
entered the service of Russia in the reign of Anne, about 
1736, and as general of artillery gained victories over the 
Turks and Tartars. In 1743 he passed into the French 
service as lieutenant-general, and in 1745 commanded 
the reserve corps at Fontenoy. As second in command 
under Marshal Saxe, he took many towns in Flanders 


For the capture of Bergen-op-Zoom, 


in the same year. 
He 


in 1747, he was rewarded with a marshal’s baton. 
died in 1755. 

See Cart C. Rorne, ‘‘Grev von Loevendals Liv og Levnet,”’ 
1750; M. Ranrt, ‘‘ Leben und Thaten des Grafen von Lowenthal,” 
1754; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Léwenhaupt or Loewenhaupt, 16/#en-hdwpt’, 
(Apam Louts,) Count, a skilful Swedish general, born 
in 1659. He was appointed Governor of Riga in 1706. 
On his march to join the army of Charles XII., who had 
invaded Russia, he was attacked by the Czar Peter at 
Liesna in 1708, and lost about 4000 men, but pursued 
his course. He displayed great courage at Pultowa, 
July, 1709, and when Charles fled to Turkey the command 
of the Swedish army devolved on Lowenhaupt, who was 
forced to capitulate in 1709. He was kept as a prisoner 
in Russia until his death, in 1719. 

Léwenhaupt or Loewenhaupt, von, fon 16/Wen- 
héwpt’, (CARL Emit,) Count, a Swedish general, born 
in 1692. War having been declared against Russia, he 
was chosen general-in-chief of an army sent to invade 
Finland in 1742. His success was hindered by dissen- 
sions among the Swedish officers, and he surrendered 
at Helsingfors, in September, 1742. The anti-war party 
having become dominant, he was tried for that reverse, 
and executed in 1743. 

Léwenhielm or Loewenhielm, 16’ wen-he-élm’, 
(CARL GusraF,) COUNT OF, a Swedish statesman, was 
the chief of the party of “Caps.” His party having 
gained the ascendency in 1765, he was then made min- 
ister of foreign affairs. He wrote several memoirs for 
the Academy of Sciences, Died in 1768. 

Léwenhielm or Loewenhielm, (GusraF CARL 
FREDERIK,) Count oF, a Swedish diplomatist, born at 
Stockholm in 1771. Heserved in the army, and obtained 
the rank of general. He represented Sweden at the 
Congress of Vienna, (1814,) and was Swedish minister 
at the court of Paris from 1818 until 1856. He wrote 
several military treatises, and a remarkable work on the 
organization of government. Died in 1856, 

Lowenklau. See LEUNCLAVIUS. 

LGw’er, (RICHARD,) F.R.S., an eminent English 
anatomist, born in Cornwall about 1630. He became a 
friend and coadjutor of Dr. Willis, whom he assisted in 
his work on the “ Anatomy of the Brain.” In 1661 he 
confirmed the Harveian theory by experiments on the 
transfusion of blood. He practised medicine in London 
many years, and wrote, besides other works, a “ Treatise 
on the Heart, on the Motion of the Blood,” etc. Died 
in 1691. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 


Lower, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English dramatist, born 
in Cornwall; died in 1662. 

Lowitz, lo’Wits, (GEORG MoritTz,) a German astrono- 
mer, born near Nuremberg in 1722. He became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Gottingen about 1755, and was 
afterwards director of the observatory at that place. In 
1766 he removed to Saint Petersburg, and was admitted 
into the Academy of Sciences, by which he was employed 
in astronomical observations. He was killed by'some 
rebels at Dmetriefsk in 1774. He had written several 
memoirs on astronomy. 

His son Tostas, born at Gottingen in 1757, became 
one of the most eminent members of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Saint Petersburg, and professor of chemistry. 
Died in 1804. 

Low’man, (Mosss,) a learned English divine, born 
in London in 1680. About 1710 he settled at Clapham, 
where he preached many years to a congregation of Dis- 
senters. He wrote a “Rationale of the Ritual of the 
Hebrew Worship,” and other works. Died in 1752. 

Lowndes, ]owndz, (RAWLINS,) born in the British 
West Indies in 1722, settled at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he rose to eminence as a statesman and law- 
yer. He was elected president or Governor of South 
Carolina in 1778. Died in 1800. } 

Lowndes, (WILLIAM JoNEs,) an eminent American 
statesman, a son of the preceding, was born at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on the 7th of February, 1782. He 
studied law, and married a daughter of General ee 
Pinckney. In 1810 or 1811 he was elected a member 0 
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Congress for :a district of South Carolina. He was an 
eloquent debater, and was eminent for his wisdom and 
logical acumen. He is said to have been modest and 
unambitious. He continued to serve in Congress about 
eleven years, and was chairman of the committee of 
ways and means from 1818 to 1822. It appears that he 
was a general favourite, and was reputed to stand in the 
first rank of American statesmen. His health having 
failed, he sailed for Europe, but died on the voyage in 
October, 1822. 

See ‘‘Encyclopzdia Americana,’ (Supplement.) 

Lowndes, (WILLIAM THomMas,) an English bibliog- 
rapher, lived in London. He published, about 1834, 
“ The Bibliographer’s Manual,” which is highly esteemed. 
Died in 1843. 

Low’ry, (WILson,) a skilful English engraver, born 
at Whitehaven in 1762, became a resident of London. 
He contributed to the perfection of his art by several 
important inventions, and acquired a high reputation, 
especially as an engraver of architecture and mechanism, 
in which he was unsurpassed. He engraved many figures 
for Rees’s “ Cyclopeedia.” Died in 1824. 

Lowth, léwth, (RoBER’,) an English bishop and emi- 
nent writer, born at Winchester in 1710, was the son of 
William Lowth, noticed below. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, and became eminent as a biblical scholar. Having 
been chosen professor of poetry at Oxford, (1741,) he 
delivered “ Lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews,” (in 
Latin,) which were published in'1753, and often reprinted. 
This work was highly esteemed by the most eminent 
critics. He was appointed Bishop of Saint David’s in 
1766, translated to the see of Oxford in the same year, 
and to that of London in 1777. Among his most impor- 
tant works is an excellent “Translation of the Prophet 
Isaiah,” (1778.) Died in 1787. 

See P. Hatt, “Life of Bishop Lowth,”’ 1834; ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Life of Robert Lowth,” London, 1797; ‘‘Monthly Review’ for 
February and March, 1779, and April, 1780. 

Lowth, (Srmon,) an English theologian, born in 
Northamptonshire about 1630. He was vicar of Saint 
Cosmus and Damian-on-the-Blean. He published “ Let- 
ters between Dr. G. Burnet and Simon Lowth,” (1684,) 
and other writings. Died in 1720. 

Lowth, (WILLIAM,) a scholar and commentator, the 
father of Robert, noticed above, was born in London in 
1661. He was chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester, 
and became rector of Buriton about 1700. He wrote 
several highly esteemed works, among which are “ Di- 
rections for the Profitable Reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” (1708,) and a ‘Commentary on the Four Greater 
Prophets,” (4 vols., 1714-26.) Died in 1732. 

Lowther, (WinLIAm.) See LONSDALE, EARL OF. 

Loyd, loid, (LEwIs,) an English banker, born in 1768. 
He was a partner of the banking-house of Jones, Loyd 
& Co., London, and was distinguished asa financier. He 
died in 1858. His son, Samuel J. Loyd, received the 
title of Lord Overstone, 

Loyer, Le, leh lw4’y4’, (PrERRE,) a French lawyer, 
born in Anjou in 1550, was learned in antiquities and 
Oriental languages. He wrote a curious work on de- 
monology, entitled ““On Spectres, Angels, and Demons 
distinctly manifesting themselves to Men,” (‘‘Quatres 
Livres des Spectres, Anges et Démons se montrant sen- 
siblement aux Hommes,”’) and other works. Died in 1634. 

Loyola, loi-o’la, [Sp. pron. lo-yo’l4,] (IGNATIUS,) 
originally Don IN1Go Loprz de Recalde, (da ra-kAl/da,) 
often called Saint Ignatius, (ig-na/she-us ;) [ Fr. Samnr- 
IGNACE, sAn’tén’ys’; It. Sant’ IGNazio, sant én-yAt’- 
se-o,] a celebrated Spanish reformer, and the founder 
of the order of Jesuits, was born of a noble family at 
Loyola Castle, in Biscay, in 1491. He received from 
nature an ardent, imaginative temperament, and in youth 
was the very prototype of the hero of Cervantes, an 
enthusiastic votary of chivalrous romance. After signal- 
izing his gallantry in several campaigns, he received 
about 1520, at the siege of Pampeluna, a wound which 
made him a cripple for life. During the tedious con- 
finement which followed, his attention was directed to 
the mysteries of religion. Ascribing his recovery to a 
miracle of grace, he dedicated himself to arduous re- 
ligious enterprises and to the service of the Blessed Vir- 
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gin. He became a popular preacher, and was renowned 
for his penances and vigils. In 1523 he performed a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, from which he returned to 
Spain in 1524. He passed several ensuing years at Al- 
cala and Salamanca in the study of grammar, philosophy, 
etc., which he had neglected to learn in his youth. In 
1528 he became a student in the University of Paris, 
where he found several congenial spirits, among whom 
were Francis Xavier and James Lainez. With these he 
formed in 1534-a religious society devoted to the educa- 
tion of youth, the renovation of the Catholic Church, 
and the conversion of the infidels. 

After they had digested the polity and peculiar maxims 
of the new order, Paul III. gave it his formal sanction 
in 1540, and Loyola was chosen superior or general 
(with absolute power) of the order, which was styled the 
Society of Jesus. Loyola thenceforth remained in Rome, 
and witnessed the extraordinary success of his efforts. 
“Under his rule,” says Macaulay, “the order grew 
rapidly to the full measure of its gigantic powers. With 
what vehemence, with what policy, with what exact 
discipline, with what dauntless courage, with what self- 
denial, with what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in 
the choice of means, the Jesuits fought the battles of 
their Church, is written in every page of the annals of 
Europe during several generations. In the Order of 
Jesus was concentrated the quintessence of the Catholic 
spirit; and the history of the Order of Jesus is the 
history of the great Catholic reaction. This order pos- 
sessed itself at once of all the strongholds which com- 
mand the public mind,—of the pulpit, of the press, of 
the confessional, of the academies. . . . Nor was it less 
their office to plot against the thrones and lives of apos- 
tate kings, to spread evil rumours, to raise tumults, to 
inflame civil wars, to arm the hand of the assassin.” 
(See Review of Ranke’s “History of the Popes.”) It 
does not appear, however, that Loyola was responsible 
for the corruptions referred to in the above quotation. 
His chief work is “Spiritual Exercises,” (“ Exercicios 
espirituales,” 1548,) in which he gives rules and counsels 
for the guidance of believers. He died in 1566, and was 
canonized as a saint by the pope in 1622. 

See RiBADENEIRA, “‘ Vida de S. Ignazio,”’ 1570; G. P. MAFFEI, 
“De Vita et Moribus Ignatii Loyole,” 1584; Srein, ‘‘ Vita Ignatii 
Loyolz,’’ 1598; P. Bounours, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Ignace,”’ 1679; Bom- 
BINA, ‘* Vita S. Ignatii,” 1615; M. Watpors, “ Life of Saint Igna- 
tius,” 1617; Isaac Taytor, ‘‘ Life of Ignatius Loyola;”” BartTott, 
‘“* Histoire de la Société de Jésus ;’’ Gretser, ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita 
S. Ignatii,’’ 1599-1604 ; GENELLI, ‘‘ Leben des. Ignatius von Loyola,”’ 
1848; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ix., 1824. 

Loyseau. See LOISEAU. 

Loyseau, |w4’z0’, (CHARLES,) a French jurist, born 
at Nogent-le-Roi in 1566; died in 1627. 

Loysel. See LOIsEL. 

Loyson, (CHARLES.) See HYACINTHE. ; 

Loyson, ]wa’zon’, (CHARLES,) a French poet, born 
in Mayenne in 1791, was mattre des conférences in the 
Normal School. He published, in 1819, a volume of 
elegies and epistles, which abound with beautiful verses. 
“He approaches Lamartine,” says Sainte-Beuve, “in 
elevation and spiritualisme of sentiments.” Died in 1820. 

Lu/a, [from /zo, to “purge” or “purify,”] a Roman 
goddess, who presided over things purified by lustra- 
tions. By some she is identified with Ops or Rhea. 

Lubbert, litb/bert, or Luthbert, lit/bért, (SIBRAND,) 
a learned Dutch Calvinist, born in Friesland about 1555. 
He was for many years professor of divinity at Franeker, 
and was deputed to the Synod of Dort about 1618. He 
wrote controversial works against Socinus, Armini:s, 
and Grotius. Died in 1625. 

Lub/bock, (Sir JoHN,) an English banker and savant, 
a son of Sir John William, noticed below, was born in 
London in 1834. In 1870 he was elected to Parliament 
as a Liberal from Maidstone. Besides several scientific 
memoirs, he is the author of two important works, ‘“ Pre- 
historic Times,” (1865,) and ‘The Origin of Civilization ; 
or, The Primitive Condition of Man,” (1870.) 

Lubbock, (Sir JoHN WILLIAM,) Bart., an English 
mathematician and astronomer, born in London in 1803, 
was educated at Cambridge. About 1830 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, which he served as treas- 
urer for many years. He contributed to the ‘‘ Philosophic 
Transactions” treatises on the “Tides,” ‘““On Meteor- 
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ology,” *‘ Researches in Physical Astronomy,” etc. In 
1833 he produced a work “On the Theory of the Moon 
and on the Perturbations of the Planets.” Died in 1865. 

Lubersac, de, deh lii’bér’sak’, (N.,) a French writer 
and amateur of art, born in Limousin in 17303 died 
in 1804. 

Lubert, de, deh lii’bair’, MADEMOISELLE, a French 
romance-writer, born in Paris about 1710. She com- 
posed successful romances and fairy-tales, one of which 
is entitled “ Princess Rose-Colour and Pritice Céladon.” 
Voltaire complimented her with the title of “Muse et 
Grace.” Died about 1780. 

Lubieniecius. See LUBIENIECKI. 

Lubieniecki, loo-be-en-e-éts’kee, written also Lu- 
bienetski or Lubienietski, (CHRISTOPHER,) a painter, 
of Polish extraction, born at Stettin in 1659. He settled 
in Amsterdam, where he painted portraits and history. 
Died in 1729. 

Lubieniecki or Lubienietski, [Lat. LuBrentrr’- 
cl1us,] (STANISLAS,) a Polish Socinian and astronomer, 
was born at Cracow in 1623. He became minister of a 
church in Lublin, and wrote a “ History of the Polish 
Reformation,” (1685.) Ele was exiled from Lublin for 
his opinions in theology, and died at Hamburg in 1675. 
His reputation rests chiefly on his “Theatrum Cometi- 
cum,” (1667,) which gives an ample account of four 
hundred and fifteen comets which appeared from the 
Deluge to his own time. 

See Bayt, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 


Lubieniecki or Lubienetski,(THEODORE,) a painter 
and engraver, born at Cracow in 1653, was a brother of 
Christopher, noticed above. He became a resident of 
Berlin, where he painted landscapes and historical pic- 
tures. A Socinian treatise which he wrote having been 
burnt by the hangman, he resigned his place, and re- 
turned to Poland, in 1706. Died in 1720. 

Lubin, lii’ban’, (AUGUSTIN,) a French monk, born in 
Paris in 1624. He received the title of geographer to 
the king, and published, besides other learned works 
on ancient and sacred geography, “Plates of Sacred 
Geography,” (‘Tabule Sacrze Geographic,” 1670. ) 
Died in 1695. 

Lubin, loo’bin, (EMLHARD,) a German philologist, 
born in Oldenburg in 1565. He became in 1595 pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres at Rostock, where he died in 1621, 
leaving, besides other works, a ‘Key to the Greek Lan- 
guage,” (“Clavis Linguze Greece,” 1622,) and notes on 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 

Lubin; (JAcqurs,) a French engraver, born in Paris 
in 1637; died about 1695. 

Lubis, lii’béss’, (E. P.,) a French political writer, 
born in 1806, published a ‘“ History of the Restoration,” 
(in French, 6 vols., 1836.) Died in Paris in 1859. 

Lublink, ltb/link, (Jan,) a Dutch writer, born at 
Amsterdam in 1735. He translated into Dutch Thom- 
son’s Seasons” and Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” and 
wrote other works, Died about 1815. 

Lubomirski, loo-bo-mér’skee, (STANISLAS HERA- 
cLius,) a noble Polish writer, born about 1640. He 
became grand marshal of Poland, and defended the 
national independence with his pen and sword. One 
of his works is a political treatise called “ Consultations ; 
or, On the Vanity of Counsels,” (“Consultationes, sive 
de Vanitate Consiliorum,” 1700.) Died in 1702. 

Luc, the French for Luks, which see. 

Lue, Sain. See Luke, SAIN’. 

Luc, de. See D&Luc. 

Luc de Bruges. See Lucas BRUGENSIS. 

Luca, See LUKE. 

Luca, loo’k4, (GrovANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian jurist 
and prelate, born at Venosa in 1614. Ele published 
“Theatre of Truth and Justice,” ( Theatrum Veritatis 
et Justitiz,” 7 vols., 1697,) which treats on canon and 
civil law and was highly esteemed. Died in 1683. 

Luca& or Gucae, loo’tsa, (SAMUEL CHRISTIAN,) a 
German anatomist, born at Frankfort in 1787; died in 
1821. 

Luca, von, fon loo’k4, (IGNAz,) a German historian 
and political writer, born in Vienna in 1746; died in 1799. 

Luca Santo, loo’kA sin’to, or Saint Luke, a Flor- 
entine painter of the eleventh or twelfth century. He is 
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supposed to have painted the Madonnas which were 
ascribed to Saint Luke the Evangelist. 

Lucain. See LuCAN. 

Lu/can, (GEORGE CHARLES BINGHAM,) EARL OF, a 
British general, a son of the Earl of Lucan, was born in 
London in 1800. He succeeded to the earldom about 
1840, and voted with the Conservative party in the House 
of Lords. In 1854 he obtained command of the cavalry 
in the Crimea, with the rank of lieutenant-general. He 
was censured for the disastrous result of the cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. 

Lu’can, [Lat. Luca’nus; Fr. Lucan, lii’kan’; It. 
LucANO, loo-ka’no,| (MARcus ANN£US,) a Roman epic 
poet, born at Corduba, (Cordova,) Spain, in 38 4.D., was 
a nephew of the philosopher Seneca. He was educated 
at Rome. His early poems procured him the favour of 
Nero, who appointed him questor and augur and con- 
descended to appear as his rival in a literary contest. 
Lucan gained the prize, but at the same time lost the 
favour of the tyrant, whom he had formerly addressed 
with gross adulation. Nero forbade him to read any more 
poems in public. Lucan, with Piso and others, conspired 
against the life of Nero; the plot was detected, and the 
poet was put to death in 65 a.p. His fame rests on a 
poem entitled “ Pharsalia,” which treats of the civil war 
between Czsar and Pompey, and displays great beauties 
with great defects. Among the latter is an inflated, 
declamatory style. Corneille and Voltaire were warm 
admirers of Lucan. ‘“ His genius,” says Villemain, re- 
ferring to his early death, “had only time to produce 
grandeur, without naturalness or truth.” Among his 
merits are exalted imagination, intense energy, and 
impressive diction. 

See Karu H. Weisz, “Vita Lucani,” 1835; Jacop PaLMER, 
“Apologia pro Lucano,’’ 1704; VoOLTAIRE, ‘* Essai sur la Poésie 
épique ;” J. G. Meuse, ‘‘ Dissertationes II. de Lucano,” 1767; 
Smiru, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Lucano. See LUCAN. 

Lucanus. See LUCAN. 

Lucar, (Cyrit.) See Cyrtt-LUcAR. 

Lu/’cas, (CHARLES,) an Irish physician, patriot, and 
politician, born in 1713. He was a popular member of 
the Irish Parliament, and an opponent of the court, 
Died in 1771. 

Lu/cas, (FREDERICK,) an English lawyer and editor, 
was born in Westminster in 1812. About 1840 he was 
converted to the Roman Catholic faith, and soon after 
became editor of “The Tablet,” a newspaper published 
in London. Having removed to Dublin, he was elected 
to Parliament in 1852, and distinguished himself by his 
zeal to promote the political power or privileges of the 
Irish Catholics. Died in 1855. 

Lucas, lii’k4’, (H1pporyre JULIEN JOSEPH,) a French 
poet and writer of fiction, born at Rennes in 1807. He 
produced in 1834 two volumes of verse and prose, 
entitled “The Heart and the World.” Among his 
numerous works is a “Philosophic and Literary His- 
tory of the French Theatre,” (1843.) 

Lucas, (JEAN,) a French poet and Jesuit, born in 
Paris about 1650. He wrote a Latin poem entitled 
“Actio Oratoris,” (1675,) which treats on gesture and 
elocution. 

Lucas, (JEAN ANDRE HeEnrR!,) a French mineralo- 
gist, born in Paris in 1780; died in 1825. 

Lucas, (JEAN JAcQuES EvIENNE,) a French naval 
officer, born at Marennes in 1764. In 1803 he obtained 
command of the Redoutable. At the battle of Trafalgar 
(1805) his ship grappled with Nelson’s flag-ship, the Vic- 
tory, and one of his crew gave Nelson a mortal wound. 
Lucas was taken prisoner in this action. Died in 1819. 

Lueas, (JeAN MARIE CHARLES,) a French economist, 
born at Saint-Brieuc in 1803. He wrote “On the Re- 
form of Prisons,” (3 vols., 1836-38,) and other works. 
He was admitted into the Institute in 1836. 

Lucas, (MARGARET.) See CAVENDISH, (MARGARET.) 

Lueas, (PAUL,) a French traveller, born at Rouen m | 
1664, was in early life a dealer in jewels. He visited 
Upper Egypt, Syria, Persia, etc., and published “ Voyage 
to the Levant,” (1704.) Having received a commission 
from Louis XIV. to collect medals and other shag 
ments of antiquity, he again explored the Levant, (1705 
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08,) and published a narrative of his journey. In 1719 
he produced his best work, entitled a “ Journey in Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt,” (performed in 1715-16.) 
Many of his stories are exaggerated and absurd. Died 
In 1737. 

See Morkrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lu’cas, (RICHARD,) a learned British divine, born 
in Radnorshire in 1648. He settled in London about 
1684, and became prebendary of Westminster in 1696. 
He published an “ Enquiry after Happiness,” and “ Prac- 
tical Christianity,” which are highly commended, and 
other works. Died in 1715. 

Lucas, Saint. See LUKE, SAINT. 

Lucas, (SAMUEL,) an English journalist and miscel- 
laneous writer, born at Bristol in 1818. He was editor 
of the ‘“‘ Press” and of “ Once a Week.” He contributed 
to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. Died in 1865. 

Lu’cas Bru-gen/sis, [or Luc DE Brucgs, luk deh 
briizh,] (FRANGOIs,) a Flemish theologian and excellent 
linguist, born at Bruges in 1549. He published, besides 
other works, ‘Concordances of the Vulgate Edition of 
the Sacred Books,” (‘‘Sacrorum Bibliorum Vulgatz 
Editionis Concordantiz,” 1617; and 5 vols., 1712.) Died 
in 1619. 

Lucas de Cranach. See CRANACH. 

Lucas van Leyden. See LEYDEN. 

Lucatelli. See LOCATELLI. 

Lucceius, luk-see/us, (Luctus,) a Roman orator and 
friend of Cicero, flourished about 60 B.c. 

Lucchesini, look-ka-See’nee, (CESARE,) an Italian 
philologist, born at Lucca in 1756, was a brother of 
the marquis, noticed below. He acquired a European 
reputation by his numerous works on philology, among 
which is “The Sources of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages.” Died in 1832. 

See Tipapo, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Lucchesini, (GIOVANNI LORENZO,) an Italian Jesuit, 
born at Lucca in 1638. He wrote, besides other works, 
a refutation of Machiavel’s work on Politics, (1697.) Died 
about 1710. 

Lucchesini,(GIOVANNI VINCENZO,)an Italian scholar, 
born at Lucca in 1660. He lived in Rome, and obtained 
from Clement XII. the high office of secretary of briefs. 
He published an edition of Demosthenes’ Orations, with 
notes anda good Latin translation, and a ‘“‘ History of 
Europe from 1678 to about 1735.” Died in 1744. 


See Fasront, ‘‘ Vitze Italorum doctrina excellentium.”’ 


Lucchesini, da, d4 Jook-ka-See/nee, ( GIROLAMO, ) 
Marguis, an able diplomatist, born at Lucca in 1752. 
He removed to Berlin in the latter part of the reign of 
Frederick the Great, who appointed him his librarian 
and reader. He was sent as minister of Prussia to Vi- 
enna in 1793, and to Paris in 1802. After the battle of 
Jena (1806) he negotiated a truce with the victor ; but it 
was not ratified by the Prussian court. Soon after this 
event he returned to Lucca. He wrote a work called 
“On the Causes and Effects of the Confederation of 
the Rhine,” (1819.) Died in 1825. 

See Tipatpo, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Luce, the French of Lucius, (Pope,) which see. 

Luce de Lancival, liis deh 16n’se’val’, (JEAN 
CHARLES JULIEN,) a French /7¢térateur, born in Picardy 
In 1764. He was chosen professor of belles-lettres in 
the Prytanée, a college of Paris, about 1797. Among 
his best productions are a poem called “Achilles at 
Scyros,” (1805,) and “ Hector,” a tragedy, (1809,) which 
Villemain pronounces “truly Homeric.” Died in 1810, 

See VILLEMAIN, notice i ss ‘ ‘di 29 
Greer, ‘ Luce de IPPC PIN G7 dr soso East om se 

Lucena, de, da loo-sa’/na, (JoXo,) a Portuguese writer, 
born at Trancoso about 1548. He was professor of phi- 
losophy at Ev’ora, and author of an excellent “Life of 
Francis Xavier,” (1600,) often reprinted. _ Died in 1600 

Lucena, de, (Vasco FERNANDEz,) Count, a Portu- 
guese historian and statesman, born about 1410 He 
translated Quintus Curtius into French for Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy. He received the title of chancellor 
of Portugal. Died about 1500. 

Lu-ce’ri-us, [“light-bringing,”] a surname of Jurr- 
TER, which see, 


Luchet, Jii’sha’, (AuGusrr,) a French /ttérateur and 
democrat, born in Paris in 1806. He was sentenced in 
1842 to an imprisonment of two years for one of his 
works. 

Luchet, de, deh lii’sha’, (/EAN PIERRE Louts,) Mar- 
Quis, a prolific French author, born at Saintes about 
1740, was styled Marquis de la Roche du Maine. He 
published many superficial works. His “ Literary His- 
tory of Voltaire” (1782) furnishes some curious details, 
Died in 1792+ 

Luchetto da Genova. See Campiaso, (Luca.) 

Lucian, ]oo’she-an, |Gr. Aovacavog ; Lat. Lucta/Nus ; 
Fr. Lucren, lii’se-an’; It. Luciano, loo-cha/no,| one 
of the most witty and original Greek writers, was born 
at Samosata, (Someisat,) on the Euphrates, about 120 
A.D. He practised Jaw a short time at Antioch, and 
exchanged that profession for the more lucrative pursuit 
of sophist and teacher of rhetoric, which he followed 
with success in Gaul until he was about forty years old. 
Again changing his profession, he returned to the East, 
and lived many years at Athens, where he was intimate 
with Demonax and employed his time in literary com- 
position. His principal works are dialogues, written 
in pure and elegant Greek, on history, mythology, phi- 
losophy, and various other subjects. His object appears 
to have been to cure men of their prejudices and super- 
Stitions and their foolish admiration of philosophic char- 
latans. His genius is eminently satirical, and his works 
are remarkably humorous; but some of them are cen- 
sured as offensive to morality and religion. Among the 
titles of his dialogues are ‘‘Timon the Misanthrope,” 
“ Charon,” “ Menippus,” and “The Assembly of Gods.” 
English versions of his dialogues have been published by 
T. Franklin (1780) and William Tooke, (1820.) Wieland 
produced a good German translation. Good editions of 
the Greek text have been published by Dindorf (Paris, 
1840) and Bekker, (1853.) 

See Kart Grorc Jacos, ‘‘ Characteristik Lucian’s von Samo- 
sata,”? 1832; ‘TreMANN, ‘‘ Versuch iiber Lucian’s von Samosata Phi- 
losophie,’’ 1804; Epuarp Emit Strvuve, ‘‘ Specimina II. de Atate 
et Vita Luciani,’’ 1829-30; Passow, ‘* Lucian und die Geschichte,” 
1854; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘* Fraser’s Magazine” for 
January, February, April, May, and June, 1839; ‘*‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1828. 

Lucian, [Fr. Lucien, lii’se’an’,] Saint, a Christian 
martyr, born at Samosata in the third century, was emi- 
nent for piety and learning. He was ordained a priest 
or presbyter at Antioch. He prepared a revised edition 
of the Scriptures, which, Jerome says, was more correct 
than those of Hesychius and Pamphilus. Diocletian 
having issued an edict against the Christians, Lucian 
suffered martyrdom in 312 A.D. 

See Saint JERomgE, “ De Viris illustribus ;””? Eusesius, ‘* Historia 
Ecclesiastica.”’ 

Luciano. See PiomnBo, (SEBASTIANO DEL.) . 

Lucianus. See LUCIAN. 

Lucien, the French of Lucian, which see. 

Lu/ci-fer, Bishop of Calaris, (now Cagliari,) in Sar- 
dinia, was noted for his intolerance and zeal against 
Arianism. About 355 A.D. he was banished by Constan- 
tius, who favoured the Arians. He wrote a “ Defence 
of Athanasius,” and other works. He refused to recog- 
nize as orthodox those bishops who signed the formula 
of Rimini, (359,) or to have fellowship with any who 
recognized them, and finally became the author of a 
schism. He had many followers, who formed a distinct 
sect, called Luciferians. Died about 370 A.D. 

Lu-cil/i-us, (Ca1us,) a Roman satiric poet, born at 
Suessa Aurunca, (now Sessa,) in Italy, about 148 b.C., was 
a great-uncle of Pompey the Great. In early youth he 
served under Scipio Africanus at the siege of Numan- 
tia, and became an intimate friend of that general. He 
composed thirty satires and various other poems; but 
only fragments of his works have come down to us. 
Horace asserts that he was the first writer of satire 
among the Romans, (Sat., lib. 2, i. 62.) His satires 
were much admired by many ancient critics, including 
Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny. ‘‘He was,” says Professor 
Sellar, ““vehement in invective, because he was -thor- 
oughly earnest in his purpose to expose vice and base- 
ness among the high and low with impartial severity. 
Although probably few writers of verse have had less 
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poetical faculty, yet, by his originality and force of char- 
acter, he became the favourite of his own time and coun- 
try; and he alone among Roman writers has introduced 
a new and permanent form of poetry into the world.” 
Died about t00 B.c. 

See Setrar, ‘‘ Roman Poets of the Republic,” chap. vi.; PETER- 
MANN, “‘ Dissertatio de C. Lucilii Vita,’ 1842; Smiru, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography.” 

Lucil/ius Ju/nior, a Roman poet and naturalist, 
lived in the first century, and was a friend of Seneca. 
He is supposed to be the author of a poem of six hun- 
dred and forty hexameter verses, entitled “ Aitna,” which 
presents some fine passages. 

Lu-ci’na, [Fr. Luc1n®, lii’sén’,] the name of the god- 
dess that brings to light and presides over the birth of 
children, was used as a surname of Juno and of Diana, 
both of whom were supposed to assist women in partu- 
rition, and were sometimes called LucIN”. The Greek 
goddess ILirHyi/A or EILEITHYIA |’EvAeidvia] appears to 
be essentially the same as Diana (Artemis) in her char- 
acter of Lucina. 

See BérriGsEr, “Ilithyia,’? Weimar, 1799. 

Lucine. See Lucina. 

Lucius. See Luz. 

Lucius, loo’she-us, [Fr. Lucr, liiss,] I, Bishop of 
Rome, succeeded Cornelius in October, 252 a.D., and 
died in March, 253. Stephen I. was his successor. 

Lucius IT, a native of Bologna, was elected pope in 
March, 1144, as successor to Celestine IJ. He died in 
1145, after a pontificate of eleven months, and Eugenius 
III. was chosen in his place. 

Lucius ITI. (Cardinal UBALDo or Lucca) was elected 
pope in 1181, after the death of Alexander III. His 
election was the first that was decided by the cardinals, 
the clergy and people being excluded from the right to 
vote. A revolt of the people of Rome obliged him to 
leave the city, and he retired to Verona. He died in 
1185, and was succeeded by Urban III. 

Lucius, (C4:SAR,) a Roman prince, born 17 B.C., was 
a son of M. Agrippa and Julia, who was a daughter of 
the emperor Augustus. He and his brother Caius were 
heirs-presumptive of the empire, but they died before 
Augustus. Lucius died in 2 A.D. The Maison Carrée 
at Nimes was a temple dedicated to Caius and Lucius. 

Lucius, lu’she-us, [It. Lucto, loo’cho,] (GIOVANNI,) 
a historian, born at Trau, in Dalmatia. He published 
in 1666 a “ History of Dalmatia and Croatia.” Died in 
1684. , 

Lucius Verus. See VERUS. 

Liicke or Luecke, liik’keh, (GOTTFRIED CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) an eminent German theologian, was born 
at Egeln, near Magdeburg, in 1791. He studied at 
Halle in 1810, and subsequently at Gottingen, where 
he formed a friendship with Bunsen and Lachmann, 
He became professor of theology at Bonn in 1818, and 
soon after published, conjointly with Schleiermacher and 
De Wette, the “Theological Journal.” His ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on the Writings of Saint John the Evangelist” (4 
vols., 1820-32) is esteemed one of the best works of its 
kind. In 1827 he succeeded Staudlin in the chair of 
theology at Gottingen. Died at Gottingen in 1855. 

Luckner, 160k’/ner, (NIKOLAUS,) a marshal of France, 
born at Kampen, in Bavaria, in 1722. At an early age 
he entered the service of Prussia, for which he fought 
with distinction in the Seven Years’ war, (1756-63.) 
About 1763 he accepted the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the French army, which for many subsequent years 
was not called into active service. Having submitted 
to the new régime, he was promoted to the rank of mar- 
shal in December, 1791. In the spring of 1792 he ob- 
tained command of one of the armies which defended the 
frontier against the Austrians, and a few weeks later 
succeeded Rochambeau as general-in-chief. The domi- 
nant party, distrusting both his fidelity and capacity, de- 
prived him of the command in 1792. He was guillotined 
in January, 1794. 

See Tuers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 

Lucotte, lii’kot’, (EDME AImMr,) Count, a French 
general, born in Burgundy in 1770. The Bourbons con- 
fided to him the defence of Paris in March, 1815. Died 
in 1815. 
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Lucréce. See Lucreria and Lucretius, 

Lucretia, loo-kree/she-a, [It. Lucrrzia, loo-krét’- 
se-A; Fr. Lucr&ce, lii’kras’,] a Roman lady, distin- 
guished for her beauty, virtue, and tragical destiny, was 
the wife of Collatinus, who was related to Tarquin the 
Proud, King of Rome. The outrage offered to her honour 
by Sextus Tarquin, and the voluntary sacrifice of her 
life, (507 B.c.,) have furnished a favourite theme for poets 
and painters, and, according to a doubtful legend, caused 
the dethronement of Tarquin, and the conversion of the 
Roman state into a republic, under the direction of 
Junius Brutus. 

Lucretius, lu-kree’she-us, [Fr. Lucritce, lii“krass’ ; 
It. Lucrezio, Joo-krét/se-o; Sp. Lucrecio, loo-kra’- 
the-o,| or, to give his full name, Ti/tus Lucre/tius 
Ca’rus, one of the greatest Latin poets, was born in 
Italy in 95 B.c., and was contemporary with Cicero. 
The records of antiquity throw scarcely any light on his 
life, which was probably passed in studious retirement. 
It is not known whether he ever visited Greece; but 
it is evident from his writings that he had profoundly 
studied the language, philosophy, and manners of that 
people. A doubtful tradition asserts that he was subject 
to insanity caused by a love-potion; and the statement 
that he committed suicide in his forty-fourth year is gen- 
erally credited. He left only one work,—a philosophic 
and didactic poem, in six books, entitled “De Rerum 
Natura,” (‘On the Nature of Things,’’) in which he ex- 
pounds and illustrates the physical and ethical doctrines 
of Epicurus, of whom he was a disciple. From such 
abstruse speculations and intractable subjects he has 
produced one of the most admirable poems in the Jan- 
guage. Although his system is erroneous and incoherent, 
his reasoning is remarkably clear and close. Probably 
no other work so amply demonstrates the power of the 
Latin language to utter the sublimest conceptions with 
a sustained majesty and harmony. “A great atheistic 
poet,” says Villemain, ‘‘is surely a surprising phenom- 
enon. His genius finds sublime accents to attack all 
the inspirations of genius. He renders even nothing- 
ness poetic; he insults glory; he enjoys death. Out of 
the abyss of skepticism he sometimes soars to a height 
of enthusiasm which is rivalled only by the sublimity of 
Homer.” Referring to this work, Macaulay remarks, 
“The finest poem in the Latin Janguage—indeed, the 
finest didactic poem in any language—was written in 
defence of the silliest and meanest of all systems of 
natural and moral philosophy.” Ovid appears to be 
the only contemporary writer who fully appreciated the 
genius of Lucretius. 

See the article on Lucretius, by VittEMaIn, in the “ Biographie 
Universelle ;?? SELLAR, ‘‘ Roman Poets of the Republic ;’? Cart F. 
Scumip, ‘‘Dissertatio de T, Lucretio Caro,’’ 1768; J. S1EBELIs, 
“Questiones Lucretiane,’’ 1844; J. Lecris, ‘‘ Rome, ses Novateurs, 
ses Conservateurs, etc. Etudes historiques sur Lucréce, Catulle,” ete., 
1846; Faxricius, ‘Bibliotheca Latina ;’ Smirn, ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography ;”’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1807, 

Lucrezia. See LUCRETIA. 

Lucrezio. See LUCRETIUS, 

Lu-cul/lus, (Lucius Licinius,) a celebrated Roman 
general, born of a patrician family about 110 B.c. In 
the year 87 he went to Asia as queestor under Sulla, 
who gave him many proofs of his confidence. After an 
absence of several years, during which the civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla raged at Rome, he returned, and 
was elected consul in 74 8.c. In this year he obtained 
the chief command in the war against Mithridates, whom 
he defeated at Cyzicus in 73, and, after other victories, 
drove him out of the kingdom of Pontus. He afterwards 
defeated Tigranes of Armenia, whose capital he took 
about 68 B.c. The mutiny of his troops prevented his 
final triumph over Mithridates, and he was superseded 
by Pompey in the year 66. Cicero expressed the opinion 
that so great a war was never conducted with more 
prudence and courage. (‘Pro Murzna.”) Lucullus then 
retired from public affairs, and expended part of the 1m- 
mense fortune he had acquired in the East in building 
magnificent villas, giving sumptuous entertainments, and 
collecting expensive paintings and statues. He ps 
liberal patron of learning and the arts. Sulla had dedi- 
,cated to him his Commentaries. Plutarch, aaron 
paring him with Cimon, says it is hard to say to 
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side the balance inclines, 
not living in 56 B.C. 

See ‘ Lucullus,” in PLrutarcn’s ‘‘ Lives ;”? Cicero, ‘Pro Lege 
Manilia;”? Jouan Upmarck, ‘‘Dissertatio historica de Lucullo,”’ 
1703; Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome,”’ books xxxv. and xxxvil. ; 
Drumann, ‘Geschichte Roms,” vol. iv.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Lucumo. See TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 

Ludeke, loo’deh-keh, or Ludecke, loo’dék-keh, 
(CHRISTOPH WILHELM,) a German writer, born at 
Schénberg in 1737, was minister of a German church 
in Stockholm. He published a ‘Historical Account 
of Turkey.” Died in 1805. 

Luden, loo’den, (HEINRICH,) a distinguished Ger- 
man_ historical and political writer, born in the duchy 
of Bremen in 1780. He became in 1810 professor of 
philosophy at Jena, where he also léctured on history. 
His most important work is a “ History of the German 
Nation,” (“Die Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes,” 12 
vols., 1825-37,) brought down to 1237. He also wrote 
general histories of the nations of antiquity and of the 
middle ages, a “Life of Hugo Grotius,” (1306,) several 
biographies, etc. Died at Jena in 1847. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Rtickblicke in mein Leben,” 1847. 


Luden, (HEInRICH,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Jenain 1810. He became a professor of law, and a 
member of the court of cassation at Jena. He published 
several legal works. 

Liiders, lii’ders, (ALEXANDER NIKOLAIEVITCH,) a 
Russian general, of German origin, born in 1790. He 
defeated the Hungarians under Bem in July, 1849, and 
succeeded Gortchakof in the command of the army of 
the Danube in 1855. He was commander-in-chief in 
the Crimea for a few weeks between the fall of Sebas- 
topol and the end of the war. 

Ludewig. See Lupovict, (KARL GUNTHER.) 

Ludewig, von, fon loo’deh-Wic’, (JOHANN PETER,) 
a learned German jurist and historian, born in Suabia 
about 1670. He became professor of philosophy at 
Halle in 1695, and of history in 1703. The King of 
Prussia made him a privy councillor in 1709. Among 
his works are ‘Germania Princeps,” (1702,) treating 
on the rights, privileges, etc. of the house of Austria 
and of the Electors, “ Writers of German History,” 
(“Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum,” 1718,) and a “ Life 
of Justinian,” (1730.) Died in 1743. 

See FrrepRICH WIEDEBURG, “‘ De Vita et Scriptis J. P. de Lude- 
A 1757; HrrscHinG, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Hand- 
uch. 

Lu/di-us, a Roman painter, who lived in the reign 
of Augustus, and of whom we know little. He gained 
renown by decorating walls with landscapes of large 
dimensions. 

Liid/low, (Epmunp,) an able English republican 
general, born in Wiltshire about 1620. He fought against 
the king at Edgehill in 1642, and led a regiment at the 
battle of Newbury. Elected to Parliament in 1645, he 
voted for the conversion of the kingdom into a republic, 
and was one of the judges who condemned Charles I. 
in 1649. In this year he was chosen a member of the 
council of state, in which he opposed the ambitious 
designs of Cromwell. In 1650 he went to Ireland as 
lieutenant-general. On the death of Ireton, November, 
1651, the command of the army devolved on Ludlow. 
As he refused to support the government of the Pro- 
tector, (1653,) he was deprived of command. After the 
death of Oliver (1658) he resumed his seat in Parliament, 
and obtained command of the army in Ireland in 1659. 
At the restoration (1660) he escaped through France to 
Vevay, where he resided mostly until his death, in 1693. 
He left Memoirs of his life, (2 vols., 1608.) Macaulay 
refers to him as “almost the only survivor, {in 1689, | 
certainly the most illustrious survivor, of a mighty race 
of men, the judges of a king, the founders of a repub- 
lic... . There was but a single blemish on his fame,”— 
z.e. the execution of Charles I. 

See CLarenpon, “‘ History of the Rebellion ;? Hum, “ History 
of England;”’ Gurzor, * Histoire de la Révolution de l’ Angleterre ;” 
Wm. Sewer, ‘ Memoirs of E. Ludlow,” 3 vols., 1698-99; ** Monk’s 
Contemporaries,” by Guizor, London, 1864. 

Ludolf, loo’dolf, (HIERONYMUs,) a German medical 
writer, born at Erfurt in 1679; died in 1728, 


He was living in 59, but was 
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Ludolph, loo’dolf, (HEINRICH WILHELM,) a nephew 
of the following, was born at Erfurt in 1655. He became 
secretary to Prince George of Denmark, who married 
Queen Anne of England. He published a Russian 
Grammar, (Oxford, 1696,) and several small religious 
treatises. Died in 1711. 

Ludolph or Saxony, a monk, who died at Mentz 
about 1370. He composed, in Latin, a ‘ Life of Christ,” 
which was popular and often reprinted. 

Ludolphus, loo-dol’fas, written also Ludolph and 
Ludolf, originally Leutholf, loit’holf, (Job,) an emi- 
nent German Orientalist, born at Erfurt in 1624. He 
is said to have acquired twenty-five languages, among 
which was the Abyssinian. The Duke of Saxe-Gotha 
employed him to educate his sons, and appointed him 
an aulic councillor, Ludolf published, in Latin, an 
esteemed “ History of Abyssinia,” (1681,) an Ethiopian 
Grammar, and other works. Died in 1704. 

See C. Juncker, ‘“‘Commentarius de Vita J. Ludolfi,”? 1710; 
VockeropT, *‘Memoria J. Ludolfi renovata,’? 1723; Nickron, 
“Mémoires ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ludovici, loo-do-veet/See, or Ludwig, lood’#ic, 
(GOTTFRIED,) a German philologist, born at Baruth, in 
Prussia, in 1670. He published, besides other works, 
a “Universal History,” (2 vols., 1716.) Died in 1724. 

Ludovici, (KARrr GUNTHER,) a learned German pro- 
fessor, born at Leipsic in 1707. He wrote a “ Dictionary 
of Commerce,” (5 vols., 1752-56,) and a “Plan of a 
History of the Philosophy of Leibnitz,” (1737.) Died in 
1778. He spelled his name Luprwic in his latter years. 

Ludovisio. See Grecory XV. 

Ludwig. See Lewis, Louts, and Lupovict. 

Ludwig, (Kings of Germany.) See LEWIS. 

Ludwig, lood’Wic, (CHRISTIAN GOrTLIER,) a German 
botanist, born at Brieg, Silesia, in 1709. About 1732 he 
made a botanical excursion to Africa. He was chosen 
professor of medicine at Leipsicin 1747. He contributed 
to reform botanical science by his writings, among which 
are works “On the Sexes of Plants,” “ Definitions of 
Plants,” (1737,) and “ Botanical Aphorisms,” (1738.) J. 
J. Rousseau expressed the opinion that Ludwig was the 
only botanist besides Linnzeus that viewed botany like a 
philosopher. Died in 1773. 

See Hrrscuina, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch;” “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ludwig, (DANIEL,) a German writer on materia 
medica, born at Weimar in 1625 ; died in 1680. 

Ludwig, (JOHANN,) a self-taught German peasant, 
born near Dresden in 1715, became a proficient in as- 
tronomy. 

See C. L. Brigutwe tr, “‘ Annals of Industry and Genius.”’ 


Luecke. See LUcKE. 

Luetzelburger. See LUTZELBURGER. 

Luetzow. See LUrzow. 

Lufft, looft, (HANs,) a German printer and bookseller, 
born in 1495, resided at Wittenberg, where he published 
the first editions of Luther’s translation of the Bible. 
This work appeared complete in 1534. Within fifty 
years one hundred thousand copies were issued from 
Lufft’s office; and he has been surnamed THE BIBLE 
PRINTER. Died in 1584. 

Luganski. See DAHL, (VLADIMIR IVANOVITCH.) 

Lugo, de, da loo’go, (JUAN,) a Spanish Jesuit, born 
at Madrid in 1583. He taught theology at Rome twenty 
years, was made a cardinal in 1643, and wrote several 
theological works, which were often reprinted. Died in 
1660. His brother FRANCISCO (1580-1652) was also a 
Jesuit, and author of several works on theology. 

Luigi, di, de loo-ee’jee, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
surnamed L’INGEGNO, (lén-jén’yo,) and sometimes called 
ANDREA D1 ASSISI, was born at Assisi about 1470. He 
assisted Perugino in adorning the Cambio at Perugia, 
and worked mostly at his native place. He painted a 
coat of arms for the town-hall of Assisi. It appears 
that nothing is known certainly of his other works, 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 


Luini, loo-ee’nee, (AURELIO,) an Italian painter, a 
son of Bernardino, noticed below, was born about 1530. 
He worked at Milan, and painted scriptural subjects, 
among which is ‘The Adoration of the Magi.” He 
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died, according to Lanzi, in 1593; but some date his 
death many years earlier. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Luini, Luvini, loo-vee/nee, or Lovini, lo-vee’nee, 
(BERNARDINO,) an eminent Italian painter, was born at 
Luino, on Lake Maggiore. He is called the most ex- 
cellent imitator and pupil of Leonardo da Vinci. Lo- 
mazzo says he was already a distinguished painter in 
1500. Luini worked both in fresco and oil, and painted 
at Milan several works which are still in good preserva- 
tion. “Few painters,” says Lanzi, “deserve to be com- 
pared to him.” Among his master-pieces in oil are a 
“Magdalene,” a ‘* Madonna,” and a “Saint John with a 
Lamb,” all at Milan, He excelled in colouring, chzavo- 
scuvo, and the expression of feminine grace. He died 
after 1530. His sons, AURELIO and EVANGELISYA, were 
skilful painters. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc.; Lanzi, ‘* History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Luini, (EVANGELISTA,) a decorative painter of Milan, 
was a son of the preceding. Died after 1584. 

Luini, (TomMaso,) an Italian painter, born at Rome 
about 1597. He was called CARAVAGGINO, because he 
imitated Caravaggio. Died about 1632. 

Luino, loo-ee’no, or Luini, ]oo-ee/nee, (FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian geometer, born at Milan in 1740. He was 
professor of mathematics successively in a college of 
Milan and in the University of Pavia. He published a 
treatise on “ Progressions and Series,” (“‘Sulle Progres- 
sionie sulle Serie,” 1767,) ‘ Philosophic Meditation,” 
and a few other works. Died in 1792. 

Luis, the Spanish for Louts, which see. 

Luis de Granada. See GRANADA, (LUIS DE.) 

Luisini, Luisino, or Luisinus. See LUVIGINI, 
(FRANCESCO.) 

Luithold von Savene, loit’holt fon s&4’veh-neh, or 
Liitolt von Saven, lii’tolt fon s4’ven, a German minne- 
singer of the latter part of the twelfth century. 

See Loncretow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Luitprand, loo/it-prand or ltt’prand, written also 
Liutprand, King of the Lombards, the son of Ans- 
prand, reigned from 712 A.D. until 744. His valour and 
wisdom are praised by Sismondi. In 739 he marched 
into France to aid Charles Martel against the Saracens. 
He died in 744, and was succeeded by his nephew Hil- 
debrand. 

See Murarort, “ Annali d’Italia.”’ 

Luitprand or Liutprand, [Lat. Lurrpran’pus,] a 
historical writer, was one of the most learned men of 
the age. He was sent as ambassador to Constantinople 
in 946 by Berenger, Marquis of Ivrea. Having been 
~ chosen Bishop of Cremona, he attended in 963 a council 
(at Rome) which deposed Pope John. In 968 the em- 
peror Otho I. sent him on a mission to Constantinople, 
where he was maltreated by the emperor. He was au- 
thor of anesteemed “ History of Europe from 862 to 964.” 

See Koepke, “ De Vita et Scriptis Luitprandi,”’ 
Biographie Générale.” 

Lukaszewitsch, loo-k4/shé-Witch, (JosEPH,) a Polish 
writer, born near Posen about 1800, published several 
valuable works on the ecclesiastical history of Poland. 
~Among these we may name the “ History of the Churches 
of the Helvetic Confession of Faith in Lithuania,” (4842.) 

Luke, [Gr. Aovsdc ; Lat. Lu’cas; Fr. Luc, lik; It. 
Luca, loo’ka,|] SAIN’, one of the Four Evangelists, was a 
companion of the Apostle Paul in his mission to the Gen- 
tiles, between 50 and 66 A.D. The time and place of his 
birth are unknown. That he was liberally educated is 
made evident by the classical style of his writings and 
by the learned details which he gives on historical and 
geographical subjects. His Gospel contains valuable 
accounts which are not found in the others. He also 
wrote “The Acts of the Apostles,” which, as well as his 
Gospel, is in the Greek Janguage. Tradition indicates 
that Saint Luke is the same as the physician Luke 
mentioned by Saint Paul in Colossians iv. 14, and the 
same as Lucas named in Philemon 24. (See II. Tim- 
othy iv. II.) 

Lu’ kin, (LIONEL,) an English mechanic, noted as the 
inventor of the life-boat, was born about 1742; died in 
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Lull. See Luu, (RAYMOND.) 

Lulli or Lulle, lool/Jee, [ Fr. LuLLE, liil,] (ANTroNtTo,) 
a gramimarian, born in Majorca. He corresponded with 
Erasmus, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, called ‘‘ De 
Oratione.” Died in 1582. 

Lulli or Lully, live’, (JEAN Barrvisre,) a celebrated 
Italian composer, called “the father of French dramatic 
music,” was born at Florence in 1633. About the age 
of fourteen he went to Paris, where he became a skilful 
performer on the violin, and was patronized by Louis 
XIV. In the /ées which were often repeated at court, 
he found occasion to try his talents for operatic music. 
In 1672 the king gave him the pr7vi/éve or direction of 
the Royal Academy of Music, from which time dates 
the foundation of the Grand Opera in France. Co-ope- 
rating with Quinault the poet, Lulli composed in fifteen 
years nineteen operas, which were very successful. He 
finally became one of the secretaries of the king. Died 
in 1687. 

See Frt1s, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” DE La 
Borpe, ‘‘ Essai sur la Musique,’ 1780 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;”” Le Prévost p’Exmes, “ Lulli Musicien.” 

Lulli or Lully, (JEAN BaAprisTr,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1665. With his brother Louis he com- 
posed an opera called “ Orphée,” (1690.) Died in 1701. 

Lulli, (Jean Louts,) born in 1667, succeeded his 
father, Jean Baptiste, as composer to the king. Died 
in 1688. 

Lulli, (Louts,) a musician, brother of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1664. He became composer to the 
king in 1688. Died about 1736. 

Lulli, written also Lully, Lulle, and Lull, [Lat. 
Lui’Lus or Lut’tius,|. (RAYMOND,) a philosopher, 
surnamed THE ENLIGHTENED Docror, was born at 
Palma, in Majorca, about 1235. He professed to believe 
that he was called to convert the Moslems, and he pre- 
pared himself for the task by learning Arabic. In order 
to prove that the mysteries of faith were not opposed 
to reason, he composed a treatise, or method, called 
“Ars Lulli,” or “Ars Magna Lulli,” (‘The Great Art 
of Lulli,”) designed also to systematize knowledge and 
facilitate the process of reasoning on all questions. 
His method obtained great celebrity; but, according 
to Hallam, it was an ‘‘idle and fraudulent attempt to 
substitute trick for science.” ‘‘He was one of those 
innovators in philosophy who, by much boasting of their 
original discoveries in the secrets of truth, gain credit 
for systems of science which those who believe in them 
seldom trouble themselves to examine.” (“ Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe.”) He made several attempts 
to convert the Moors in Northern Africa, and was 
violently persecuted. Died in 1315. 

See WaApvpING, ‘‘ Vie de R. Lulle;’? SEGu1, ‘‘ Vie de R. Lulle,’’ 
1605; CoLLETeT,‘‘ Vie de R. Lulle,”’ 1646; Lokv, ‘‘ De Vita R. Lulli 
Specimen,” 1830; PERROQUET, “* Vie et Martyre de R. Lulle,’”’ 1667; 
HELFFEREICH, ‘‘ Raymond Lull,’”’ Berlin, 1858; *‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Lullin de Chateauvieux, lii’]AN’ deh sha’td’ve-vh’, 

. aaa: 
(JACOB FREDERIC,) a Swiss agriculturist and writer, 
born at Geneva in 1772; died in 1840. 

Lullin de Chateauvieux, (MICHEL,) a Swiss writer 
and experimenter on agriculture, born at Geneva in 
1695; died in 1781. 

Lully. See Lut. 

Lulof, lii/lof, (JAN,) a Dutch astronomer, born at 
Zutphen in 1711. He wrote several works on astronomy. 
Died in 1768. 

Lumene van Marck, lii’meh-neh (?) van mark, [Lat. 
LuMIN#’/us,| (JACQUES CORNEILLE,) a Flemish scholar 
and Benedictine monk, born at Ghent about 1570. He 
produced many Latin poems. Died in 1629. 

Luminzeus. See LUMENE VAN Marck. 

Lump’kin, (JosepH Henry,) brother of Governor 
Lumpkin, noticed below, born in Oglethorpe county, 
Georgia, in 1799, became professor in the Lumpkin Law 
School at Athens, in his native State. 

Lumpkin, (Wi1son,) an American statesman, born 
in Pittsylvania county, Virginia, in 1783. He was twice 
elected Governor of Georgia, and became a United 
States Senator in 1838. f epee 

Ltim8/den, (Marruew,) a distinguished Scottish 
Orientalist, born in Aberdeenshire in 1777- He was 
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chosen professor of Persian and Arabic in the College 
of Calcutta in 1805. In 1810 he published an excellent 
“Grammar of the Persian Language,” and in 1813 an 
“ Arabic Grammar.” About 1820 he returned to Great 
Britain. Died in London in 1835. 

His brother THOMAS, an officer, published a Journey 
from Merut, India, to London, (1822.) 

See ZENKER, “‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis.”” 


Lu’na, [Fr. Lung, liin,] the Moon, a goddess wor- 
shipped by the Greeks and Romans. 

Luna, loo’n4, (Fasrizio,) an Italian lexicographer, 
born at Naples, is said to have been the compiler of 
the first Italian dictionary, called ‘ Vocabulary of Five 
Thousand Tuscan Words,” (“ Vocabulario di cinque mila 
Vocabuli Toschi,” 1536.) Died in 1559. 

Luna, de, da loo’na, (Don ALVARO,) a Spanish cour- 
tier and poet, who became the chief favourite and min- 
ister of John II. of Castile. In 1423 he was made Con- 
stable of Castile. Through the enmity of the grandees, 
he was exiled in 1427, and again in 1439. In 1445 he 
was recalled, and obtained command of the army, with 
which he defeated the malcontents. Having lost the 
favour of the king, he was executed in 1453. 

See a well-written biography, entitled ‘‘Crénica del Condestable 
Don Alvaro de Luna,” by an anonymous contemporary writer, pub- 
lished in 1546, and “‘ Histoire de Alvaro de Luna,”’ Paris, 1720. 

Lund, loond, (CArt,) a Swedish writer on law, born 
at Jonképing in 1638, published, besides ‘other works, 
a “ History of the Law of Sweden.” Died in 1715. 

Lund, (DANiEL,) a Swedish professor of Hebrew, 
born in 1666; died in 1747. 

Lunden. See LUNDIN. 

Liin’din or Lun/den, (Sir ALAN,) an ambitious Scot- 
tish politician, was born in Forfarshire. He married a 
natural daughter of Alexander IIL., and in 1243 was 
chosen lord justiciar of Scotland. Having opposed the 
coronation of the minor son of the late king, he was 
dismissed from office about 1250. He was afterwards 
pardoned, and held the same office for several years. 
Died in 1275. 

Lundorp. See LoNporpP. 

Liin/dy, (Benyamin,) an American philanthropist, 
born in Sussex county, New Jersey, in 1789. He founded 
in 1815 an anti-slavery association, called the “Union 
Humane Society,” and subsequently became editor of 
the “Genius-of Universal Emancipation,” originally 
published at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, but removed to 
Baltimore in 1824. He was also active in promoting 
lectures on slavery and in advocating abstinence from 
the products of slave-labour. Died in 1839. 

See the “ Life, Travels, etc. of Benjamin Lundy,’’ by THomas 
EarLe; Greerry, ‘American Conflict,” vol. 1. pp. rr1-115. 

Luneau de Boisjermain, lii’nd’ deh bw4’zhér’- 
man’, (PIERRE JOSEPH FRANGOIS,) a mediocre French 
writer, born at Issoudun in 1732. He became a school- 
teacher in Paris, and published several educational works 
on history and languages. He also edited the works of 
Racine, (1768.) Died in r&or. 

Lunghi, (Luca.) See Loncut. 

Lunghi, loon’gee, (MARTINO,) an Italian architect, 
born in the Milanese. He was employed in Rome by 
Pope Gregory XIIL., erected the Campanile of the Capi- 
tol, and built the elegant palace of Prince Borghese. 
His last works were built about 1600. His grandson, 
MARTINO, was an architect, and worked in Rome, 
Naples, and Milan. Died in 1657. 


See Qu \TREMERE DE Quincy, “ Dictionnaire d’Architecture,” 
and “* Vies des Architectes célabres,”” 

Lunghi, written also Longhi and Longo, (SILLA 
Gtacomo,) an Italian sculptor, born at Vigil, in the 
Milanese ; died about 1625 a 

Lunig, loo’nic, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German com- 
piler and publicist, born in 1662. He published valua- 
ble works entitled “ Archives of the German Empire,” 
(24 vols., 1713-22,) ‘ Diplomatic Code of Italy,” (* Codex 
Italie Diplomaticus,” 4 vols., 1725-35,) and “Diplomatic 
Code of Germany,” (“Codex Germaniz Diplomaticus,” 
2 vols., 1733.) Died in 1740. ; 

Lint, (Grorcr,) an American lawyer and miscella- 
neous writer, born at Newburyport, Massachusetts. He 


was appointed in 1849 district attorney for Massachu- 


setts, and in 1857 became one of the editors of the 
* Boston Courier.” 

See Grisworp, “ Poets and Poetry of America.’’ 

Lupercalia. See PAN. 

Luperci. See PAN. 

Lu-per’cus, an ancient deity, who was worshipped 
by the Italian shepherds as the guardian of their flocks 
against wolves, and sometimes identified with Pan. 

Lupi, Joo’pee, (ANrontO MartA,) a learned Italian 
Jesuit and antiquary, born at Florence in 1695; died in 
1737. 

Lupi, (Marto,) an Italian historian, born at Bérgamo 
in 1720; died in 1789. . 

Lupin, von, fon loo-peen’, (FRIEDRICH,) BARON, a 
German writer and mineralogist, born at Memmingen in 
1771; died in 1844. 


See his Autobiography, (“‘ Selbstbiographie,’’) 2 vols., 1844-47. 


Lupoli, loo’po-lee, (VINCENzI0,) an Italian canonist 
and jurist, born near Aversa in 1737, published several 
works on law. Died in 1800. 

Lup’set, (THOMAS,) an English scholar, born in Lon- 
don about 1496. He obtained the chair of rhetoric at 
Oxford, and corresponded with Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More. He published a “Treatise on Charity,” and other 
religious works, and translated parts of the writings of 
Cyprian and Chrysostom. Died in 1532. 

Lup’ton, (DONALD,) an English biographer, of whom 
little is known. He published in 1637 a ‘‘ History of the 
Modern Protestant Divines,” (translated from the Latin,) 
and “The Glory of their Times; or, The Lives of the 
Primitive Fathers,” (1640.) 

Lu’/pus, or Wolf, wdlf, (Curisrtan,) a Catholic 
theologian, born at Ypres in 1612. He became a pro- 
fessor of theology at Louvain, and published several 
works on dogmatic theology. Died in 1681. 

Lupus Servatus. See Loup. 

Luque, de, da loo’ka, (HERNANDO,) a Spanish bishop 
of Peru. He was a priest of Panama when, in 1525, he 
associated himself with Pizarro and Almagro in an ex- 
pedition for the conquest of Peru. De Luque furnished 
the money for this enterprise. Died in 1532. 

See Herrera, ‘‘ Historia general de los Viajes en Jas Indias Occi- 
dentales ;”’? Prescort, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,”’ vol. ii. 

Lurine, lii’rén’, (Louts,) a French writer of fiction, 
satire, etc., born in 1816. He contributed many articles 
to the public journals. 

Luscinius, ]d0s-see/ne-tis, (OTHMAR,) a littérateir, 

whose proper name was Nachtigall, (nax’te-gal,) was 
born at Strasburg about 1480. He removed from Augs- 
burg to Bale in 1526, and afterwards lodged with Eras- 
mus at Freyburg. He edited some works of Lucian and 
Martial, and published various other works. Died about 
1535. 
TE cgala/dtie- toms (Right Hon. SrrPHEN,) D.C.L., an 
eminent English civilian and statesman, born in London 
in 1782, was the son of Sir’Stephen Lushington. He 
was educated at Oxford, and called to the bar in 1806. 
Between 1807 and 1841 he represented Yarmouth, II- 
chester, the Tower Hamlets, and other places, in Par- 
liament, voting for the abolition of the slave-trade (1807) 
and for other liberal measures. He also contributed 
greatly to the abolition of slavery. He was one of the 
counsel for the defence in the trial of Queen Caroline, 
(1821.) In 1838 he was appointed a judge of the admi- 
ralty, and privy councillor. 

Lusignan, (Guy DE.) See Guy DE LUSIGNAN. 

Lusignan, de, deh lii’zén’y4n’ or loo-8én-yan’, (STE- 
FANO,) a descendant of the royal family of Cyprus, was 
born in that island in 1537. He became a priest, and 
emigrated to Italy in 1571. He wrote a “ History of 
Cyprus from the Time of Noah until 1572,” and other 
works. Died about 1590. 

Lussan, de, deh lii’sén’, (MARGUERITE,) a French 
novelist, born in Paris in 1682. In 1730 she published 
the ‘Story of the Countess de Gondes,” which was suc- 
cessful. She also wrote “ The Life of the Brave Crillon,” 
(1757,) and several historical romances. Died in 1758. 

See Quttrarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Lussi, loos’see, (MELCHIOR,) a Swiss general and 
diplomatist, born at Stanz in 1529; died in 1606. 
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Lutatius Catulus. See Carutus. 

Luthbert. See Luppert, (SIBRAND.) 

Luther, (Marrin,) [Ger. pron. mar/tin loo/ter ; Lat. 
Martinus Lu'rHe/rus; It. MARTINO LUTERO, maR- 
tee’no loo-ta’ro; Sp. Marvin Lurero, mar-tén’ loo- 
ta’ro,] the great leader of the Reformation in Germany, 
was born at Eisleben, the roth of November, 1483. He 
was the son of Hans Luther, a miner. His mother’s 
maiden name was Margarethe Lindemann. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to the Latin schoo} at Eisenach, 
then under the direction of Trebonius. In 1501 he en- 
tered the university at Erfurt.* While here, he found 
in the university library a rare and precious book,—a 
Latin Bible,—which became an object of extraordinary 
interest to him. About this time a severe attack of ill- 
ness, and, soon after, the sudden death of one of his 
intimate friends, (caused, as some historians state, by a 
stroke of lightning,) produced such an impression on 
the mind of young Luther, that he made a solemn vow 
to become a monk, and in July, 1505, he entered the 
Augustine convent at Erfurt. In 1507 he was ordained 
a priest, and in the following year, through the influence 
of Staupitz, (the provincial of his order, and subsequently 
vicar-general,) he was appointed professor of philosophy 
in the University of Wittenberg. Luther’s visit to Rome, 
made in 1510, in fulfilment of a previous vow, opened to 
him new views of the character and condition of the 
Romish Church. In 1512 he was made licentiate and 
doctor of divinity, and began about this time to declare 
openly his views of scriptural theology, which he ex- 
plained according to the system of Saint Augustine, 
resting the doctrine of justification solely on faith in the 
sacrifice of the Saviour. In 1517, Tetzel, a Dominican 
monk, received from the pope, (Leo X.,) through the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, a commission for the sale of 
indulgences. With a view to increase the demand for 
his merchandise, Tetzel asserted, what few or none of 
the other Catholics appear to have ever claimed, that 
the indulgences not only released the purchasers from 
the necessity of penance, but absolved them from all the 
consequences of sin both here and hereafter. Indignant 
at what he regarded as an insult to reason and religion, 
Luther drew up his celebrated ninety-five propositions, 
in which he set forth in the strongest language the theo- 
logical unsoundness as well as the pernicious effects of 
Tetzel’s doctrine of indulgences. This publication in- 
volved Luther in violent controversies. Among the 
most conspicuous of his opponents was Dr. Eck, (in 
Latin, Eckius or Eccius,) professor of divinity at Ingol- 
stadt. But the cause of the Reformer steadily gained 
ground, and among the number of his favourers was 
Frederick the Wise, the Elector of Saxony,—one of the 
most powerful princes of Germany. Leo having sum- 
moned Luther to plead his cause at Rome, the Elector 
interposed, and it was arranged that the examination or 
trial should take place at Augsburg, before Cardinal 
Cajetan, (Caietano,) the legate of the pope. The car- 
dinal having refused to enter into any discussion with 
Luther, at the same time insisting that the latter should 
submit himself unreservedly to the authority of the 
papal see, Luther, fearing—perhaps with too much 
reason—the fate of John Huss, secretly withdrew from 
Augsburg, leaving an ‘appeal to the pope when he 
should be better informed.” Soon after Leo issued a 
bull in support of the doctrine of indulgences ; where- 
upon Luther appealed from the pope to a general council 
of the Church. 

With a view to restore tranquillity to the Church, Leo 
sent his chamberlain Miltitz—a Saxon by birth, and a 
man of great tact and intelligence—as nuncio into Ger- 
many. By kindness and flattery, Miltitz obtained from 
Luther (March, 1519) a promise that he would submit 
to the authority of the pope and discontinue the con- 
troversy respecting indulgences, on condition that his 
adversaries should also preserve silence on the subject. 
Dr. Eck, however, would not permit the controversy to 
slumber. He soon after challenged Carlstadt, one of 
Luther’s disciples, toa public dispute at Leipsic; so that 
Luther himself was again almost unavoidably involved 
in the contest. The result was a confirmation of his 
former views of the fallibility of the pope and the errors 
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of the Church, which found expression in several publi- 
cations, and especially in a work entitled “ De Captivi- 
tate Babylonica Ecclesiz,” (“On the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity of the Church.”) Leo had, a short time previously 
to this publication, issued a bull condemning forty-one 
propositions which had been selected from the works of 
Luther, and directing the bishops to search diligently 
for the writings in which those errors were contained, 
and to have them publicly burned. Luther resolved to 
anticipate the blow, and at the same time to render the 
breach between himself and Rome forever impassable. 
Attended by a crowd of doctors, professors, and students, 
he proceeded to a spot fixed on for the purpose, without 
the walls of Wittenberg, near the east gate, and there 
burned before the assembled multitude the bull, with 
the accompanying decretals and canons relating to the 
pope’s supreme authority. 

Up to this period, it would appear that the reverence 
for the Church in which Luther had been educated had 
always exercised a controlling influence upon his mind ; 
for, although he denounced in the boldest manner the 
abuses of the ecclesiastical power, he had ever mani- 
fested a profound respect for the sovereign pontiff him- 
self. But now he broke through ail restraimt, and not 
only denied the authority of the pope, but he assailed 
him with all the fierce invective and vituperation which 
were so common in that age. 

After this additional provocation, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the thunders of the Church should slumber. 
Not content with merely excommunicating Luther and 
laying every place which should harbour him under an 
interdict, Leo urged the newly-elected emperor, Charles 
V., to come forward as the champion of Catholicism 
and inflict upon the arch-heretic and his adherents the 
punishment cue to their apostasy. But the Elector of 
Saxony, to whom Charles had been indebted for his new 
dignity, interposed a second time, and so far prevailed 
that it was determined the cause of Luther should be 
tried before the Diet of the empire. ‘The Diet assem- 
bled at Worms early in the year 1521. It was the wish 
and intention of the legate Aleander and the other 
advocates of the papal cause that Luther should not be 
present at his own trial. But the majority of the Diet, 
whether influenced by friendship for the Reformer or by 
the desire to preserve the appearance of justice in their 
proceedings, insisted that Luther should not be con- 
demned unheard. The emperor was prevailed upon to 
grant him a safe-conduct, (dated March 6, 1521.) The 
greater number of Luther’s friends earnestly dissuaded 
him from going to Worms. Even Spalatin, the secretary 
and confidential adviser of the Elector Frederick, sent 
him a pressing message exhorting him on no account to 
enter that city. Luther replied, ‘‘ Were there as many 
devils in Worms as tiles upon the roofs of the houses, 
still would I enter,” (‘‘ Wenn so viel Teufel zu Worms 
waren als Ziegel auf den Dachern, doch wollt’ ich 
hinein.”) He arrived in the city on the 16th of April, 
and appeared before the Diet the following day. When 
asked if he was the author of the works produced against 
him, containing the passages which had been condemned, 
he replied in the affirmative. On being again asked 
whether he was prepared to retract the objectionable 
doctrines contained in them, he answered that, as this 
question concerned the word of God, the Christian faith, 
and the salvation of souls, it was of great importance 
that he should not speak rashly, lest he should offend 
against the word of God: he therefore desired that time 
might be allowed him for consideration. The next day 
he was again brought before the Diet. While he ad- 
mitted that in some instances he might have written 
with less humility and more violence than became his 
ecclesiastical character, he refused to retract anything 
that he had said, unless it could be shown to be con- 
trary to the Scriptures; at the same time, he boldly 
repeated and defended several of his positions which 
had been objected to. Hereupon Charles and the other 
favourers of the Catholic cause refused to hear him any 
further. He was commanded to leave Worms. He 
accordingly returned to Saxony. As he was eels 
on the borders of the Thuringian Forest, he eo apt 
denly seized by a number of warriors in masks, a 
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hurried off to the solitary castle of Wartburg, where 
his ecclesiastical habit was exchanged for the dress 
and sword of a knight. his whole proceeding was a 
stratagem of Frederick to protect the Reformer against 
the designs of his enemies. Luther had previously been 
apprised of the contemplated scheme. He remarks, in 
one of his letters, that he scarcely knew himself in his 
strange disguise. 

Immediately after the departure of Luther, Aleander, 
the Papal legate, prevailed on Charles to give the edict 
against him the sanction of the imperial signature and 
seal. It was declared, in the name of the emperor, that, 
as soon as the term of his safe-conduct had expired, 
Luther should be seized and held in durance until they 
should be informed how to deal with him. 

Luther remained in the castle of Wartburg about ten 
months. He left it in March, 1522, and returned to Wit- 
tenberg in order to rebuke the excesses into which some 
of his former disciples had fallen. In 1524 he laid aside 
the monastic dress; and in 1525 he married Catharina 
von Bora, who had once been a nun, Luther completed 
his German version of the Old Testament in 1534; his 
translation of the New Testament had appeared m 1522. 
These translations, by their extensive circulation, as well 
as by the force and beauty of the language, have exerted 
a most important influence upon German literature, 
which may almost be said to date its origin from their 
composition. 

Frederick the Wise, Luther’s faithful friend and pro- 
tector, died in 1525, and was succeeded by his nephew 
John, who was an open and devoted adherent of ‘the 
great Reformer. During the latter portion of his life, 
Luther was held in the highest consideration by most 
of the princes of Germany, where his doctrines continued 
to spread, and finally, even during his lifetime, extended 
to Moravia, Bohemia, Denmark, and Sweden. He died 
at Eisleben, the 18th of February, 1546, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. Among Luther’s voluminous works, 
his translation of the Bible, already mentioned, is the 
most important. Besides his controversial writings, he 
has left numerous letters, sermons, etc. His “‘lable- 
Talk,” (‘Tischreden,”) which is, says Carlyle, “the 
most interesting now of all the books proceeding from 
him,” consists of sayings and anecdotes collected by 
Luther’s friends after his death. 

Although the character of Luther was especially dis- 
tinguished by ardent zeal and unconquerable courage, 
yet on important occasions he could exercise the greatest 
moderation as well as discretion. The intrepidity with 
which he faced the dangers that threatened him at Worms 
is not more deserving of our praise than the admirable 
prudence and tact which he displayed in his defence on 
that memorable occasion. The fierce invective and coarse 
vituperation for which his controversial writings have 
been censured, are palliated by the consideration that 
such was the almost universal custom of that age. If 
his opposition was violent, it was not malignant or un- 
forgiving. When his bitterest enemy, Tetzel,—the man 
who had excited Luther’s fiercest indignation,—was in 
misfortune and disgrace, forsaken by all his friends, he 
received from his generous adversary a letter of con- 
dolence and consolation. As a reformer, Luther sought 
to introduce such changes only as he deemed to be im- 
peratively demanded; and to the last he clung to some 
of the doctrines of his early faith which were rejected 
by all or nearly all the other Protestants. He was always 
an advocate of peace where peace could be had without 
the sacrifice of any great principle; and, so long as he 
lived, he steadfastly opposed, both by his counsels and 
by his influence, those religious contests which after his 
death desolated Germany. 

“ Justification by Faith” formed the great central doc- 
trine in Luther’s system of theology, as unconditional 
election and reprobation was the central idea of that of 
Calvin. The great aim of the latter would seem to have 
been to prove the utter and absolute helplessness of 
man ; and, in the march of his inexorable logic, he some- 
times appears equally regardless of the hopes of man- 
kind and of the justice of God. Luther, while ascribing 
everything in the act of conversion to the grace of God, 
seems not so completely to close the door to human 
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aspirations,—taking for his motto, “If thou canst believe 
—all things are possible to him that believeth.” 

Luther is described as a man of low stature but hand- 
some person, with a lively complexion and falcon eyes. 
His voice was clear and of great power. On behold- 
ing his picture, Melanchthon is said to have exclaimed, 
“ Each one of thy words was a thunderbolt!” (“ Fulmina 
erant singula verba tua.”) Carlyle says of him, “No 
more valiant man ever lived in that Teutonic kindred 
whose character is valour: the thing he will quail before 
exists not on this earth or under it.” ‘‘ He was,” observes 
Heine, “not only the greatest, but the most German, 
man of our history. In his character all the faults and all 
the virtues of the Germans are combined on the largest 
scale. He had qualities which are very seldom found 
united, which we are accustomed to regard as irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms. ... He was not only the tongue, 
but the sword, of his time. Sometimes he was wild 
as the storm that uproots the oak, and again he was 
as gentle as the zephyr which dallies with the violet.” 
In a not dissimilar strain, Carlyle contrasts the wild, 
unconquerable energy with the affectionate tenderness 
of Luther’s character: ‘‘A most gentle heart withal, 
full of pity and love, as, indeed, the truly valiant heart 
ever is.” Alluding to Luther’s fondness for music, he 
adds, ‘“‘ Death-defiance on the one hand, and such love 
of music on the other,—between these two, all great 
things had room.” 

Those who may desire to see a less favourable view of 
the great Reformer’s character and influence, are referred 
to the article “ Luther” in the “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” from the pen of the editor, Dr. Hoefer. 

See D’Ausicn#, “ History of the Reformation ;” MicuE.er, 
“Mémoires de Luther,” 2 vols., 1835; MELANcHTHON, “ Life of 
Luther,” (‘‘ Vita Lutheri;”?) Jonann Maruesius, ‘“ Historia von 
Dr. M. Luther’s Anfang, Lehr, Leben,” etc., 1565 ; IMMANUEL VEGA, 
“De M. Lutheri Vita et Miraculis,” 1586; M. Dresser, ‘‘ Historia 
M. Lutheri,”’ 1598; T. Hayne, ‘‘ Life and Death of Martin Luther,” 
1641; C. JUNCKER, ‘‘ Vita Lutheri,”’ etc., 1699; C. M. SE1pEt, “‘ Er- 
bauliches Leben Dr. M. Luther’s,’’ 1718; J. Co1rrus, ‘‘ Lutherus 
Redivivus,”? 1718; J. Cocuiagus, “‘ Commentaria de Actis et Scriptis 
M. Lutheri,” 1549: N. TarLvepien, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de M. Lu- 
ther,” 1577 ; GLocerus, ‘‘ Historia von der Lehre, Leben, etc. Dr. M. 
Lutheri,’?’ 1586; J. D. Herrenscumipt, ‘Vita Dr. M. Lutheri,’”’ 
etc., 1742; C. J. WAGENSEIL, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte Dr. M. Luther’s,” 
1782; Tiscuer, “ Leben, Thaten und Meinungen Dr. M, Luther’s,” 
1783; F. G. ZimMERMANN, “ Memoria Dr. M. Lutheri,” 1808; A. 
Bower, ‘‘ Life of Dr. M. Luther,” 1813; Ukert, ‘‘ Dr. M. Luther’s 
Leben,’ 1817; H. Mue vier, ‘‘ Dr. M. Luthers Leben und Wirken,”’ 
1817; STANG, ‘‘ M. Luther, sein Leben,” etc., 1835; G. Prizer, ““M. 
Luther’s Leben,’’ 1836; J. E. Rippie, ‘‘ Luther and his Times,”’ 
1837; Joun Scott, *‘ Luther and the Lutheran Reformation,”’ 1838 ; 
Aupin, “‘ Histoire de la Vie de M. Luther,”’ 2 vols., 1839; HANNAH 
Leg, ‘‘ Life and Times of M. Luther,’’ Boston, 1839; M. Meurer, 
““M. Luther’s Leben,”’ 3 vols., 1846; Cart JUrGENs, ‘“M. Luther’s 
Leben,’’ 3 vols., 1847; R. FErGuson, ‘‘ Luther: his Times, Charac- 
ter, and Works,” 1848; F. W. GEenTHE, “ Leben und Wirken Dr. 
M. Luther’s,’’ 1842; Ignaz DOruincerR, ‘“ Luther: eine Skizze,” 
1851; E. Haaa, “ Vie de M. Luther,” 1840; JANvER, ‘‘ Luther’s 
Leben,” etc., 1853; N. M. PETErseEn, ‘*M. Luther’s Levnet,”’ 1840; 
J. A. Cramer, Luther und Melanchthon,” 1817; Paut Sr1pet, 
‘* Historia und Geschichte des Vaters Dr. M, Lutheri,” 1581; CARL 
R. Ricuter, ‘‘Geschichte Dr. M. Luther’s,” 1817; K. F. A. 
Kaunis, ‘‘ Lutherische Dogmatik,”? 2 vols., 1861-68; Dr. C. P. 
Krautn, “The Conservative Reformation and its Theology,” etc., 
1870; CARLYLE, ‘On Heroes and Hero-Worship ;’? Hence, *‘ Prose 
Writers of Germany ;”’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for January, 1839. 

Luther, (PAUL,) a chemist, son of the preceding, was 
born at Wittenberg in 1533. He became physician to 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, and to his successor, Chris- 
tian. Died at Leipsic in 1593. 

Luther, (Roserr,) a German astronomer, born about 
1810, lived near Dusseldorf. He discovered eight small 
planets or asteroids between 1852 and 1858. Y 

Lutherburg. See LoUTHERRBOURG. 

Luti, Joo’tee, or Lutti, loot’tee, (BENEDETTO,) an 
excellent Italian painter of history, born at Florence in 
1666, was a pupil of Gabbiani. He worked chiefly in 
Rome, and was patronized by Clement XI. According 
to Lanzi, many connoisseurs designated him the last 
master of the Florentine school. Among his merits are 
forms delicate and graceful, and a skilful distribution of 
colours and shadows. He painted in oil, in fresco, and 
in pastel. Among his master-pieces are an Annun- 
ciation,” “San Ranieri taking the Habit,” and “The 
Prophet Isaiah,” in the Lateran. Died in 1724. 

See Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy: Trcozz1, ‘ Diziona 
rio 7’? WINCKELMANN, ‘‘ Neues Mahler-Lexikon.’’ 
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Luton, lii’tén’, (Louts,) a French chemist and painter 
on glass, born in Paris in 1757; died in 1852. 

Luttrell, Coroner. See WILKES, (JOHN.) 

Lut’trell, (Narcissus,) an English political writer, 
who kept a diary of public events during the Revolution 
of 1688 and subsequent years, which Macaulay often 
quotes and calls a valuable manuscript. Died about 
1732. His diary was published in 1857. 

See “‘ North British Review’ for November, 1857. 

Liutzelburger or Luetzelburger, ltit’sel-bd0rG’er, 
sometimes erroneously written Leutzelburger, (HANS,) 
also called HANS FRANK, a Swiss wood-engraver, of 
whom very little is known, lived about 1520-40. Among 
the most important works attributed to him is the 
“Dance of Death,” (usually ascribed to Holbein,) “ Tlus- 
trations of the Old Testament,” a portrait of Erasmus, 
and “The Sale of Indulgences.” 

See Nace, “‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Liitzow or Luetzow, liit’so, (Lupwic ApoLF Wit- 
HELM,) a Prussian general, born in 1782; died at Ber- 
lin in 1834. 

Liitzow, von, fon liit’so, (THERESA VON STRUVE,) 
Mapameg, a German authoress, born at Stuttgart in 
1804. She wrote several novels and books of travel. 
Died in Java in 1852. 

Luvigini, loo-ve-jee’nee, Luisini, loo-e-See’nee, or 
Luisino, loo-e-See/no, [Lat. Luisi’/Nus,] (FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian scholar, born at Udine in 1523. He was pre- 
ceptor of the son of Ottavio Farnese, Duke of Parma. 
Among his works is a “ Latin Commentary on Horace’s 
Art of Poetry,” (1554.) His poetical talent is praised 
by Muret and Giraldi. Died in 1568. 

Luvigini or Luisino, (Luici,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, born at Udine, was a physician at Venice. Among 
his works is a version of the “Aphorisms” of Hippocrates, 
in Latin hexameters, (1552.) ‘ 

Lux, 166ks, (ADAM,) a German republican, born at 
Mentz about 1770. He was sent to Paris in March, 1793, 
to solicit the annexation of his country to France. He 
witnessed with sympathy and admiration the conduct of 
Charlotte Corday at her execution. A few days later he 
published an apology for that heroine. For this and 
other offences he was executed in November, 1793. 

Luxdorf, ]o0ks’dorf, (BoLLE WILLUM,) a Danish 
writer and lawyer, born in the island of Seeland in 1716. 
He cultivated Latin poetry with success. Died in 1788. 

Luxembourg, liik’sén’boor’, (CHRISTIAN LouIS DE 
MOon?rMORENCI,) Prince de Tingri, a French general, 
born in Paris in 1675, was the fourth son of the great Mar- 
shal Luxenibourg. For his services at Oudenarde and 
Lille (1708) he obtained the rank of lieutenant-general. 
He commanded at Ettlingen in 1734, and was made a 
marshal of France in the same year. From that time he 
was called MARSHAL DE MONTMORENCI. Died in 1746. 

See Pinarn, ‘‘Chronologie militaire.” 

Luxembourg, de, deh liik’sén’boor’, (CHARLES 
FRANCOIS FREDERIC DE MONTMORENCI,) MARSHAL, 
born in 1702, was a grandson of the first Marshal Lux- 
embourg. He was aide-de-camp of Louis XV. in the 
war of 1741, and, having served with distinction in Ger- 
many, became a marshal of France. He gave a home to 
J. J. Rousseau at Montmorenci. (See the notice of his 
wife, below.) Died in 1764. 

See Roussgau, “‘ Confessions.”’ 

Luxembourg, de, written also Luxemburg, (FRAN- 
CoIs HENRI DE MONTMORENCI,) Duc, a celebrated mar- 
shal of France, born in Paris in 1628, was a son of the 
Count de Montmorenci-Bouteville, and a cousin-german 
of the great Prince de Condé. For his conduct at Lens 
in 1648 he was made maréchal-de-camp. From devotion 
to the Prince of Condé, he served several campaigns 
against France between 1653 and 1659, during which 
period Condé commanded the Spanish army. Having 
received a pardon from the king in 1660, he married the 
heiress of the house of Luxembourg, and assumed that 
name. In 1672 he obtained command of an army which 
invaded Holland and took several towns. His skilful 
retreat from Utrecht to Charleroi in November, 1673, 
raised him to the rank of the first captains of that age. 
In 1674 he commanded the right wing of Condé’s army 
at Senef, and in 1675 received a marshal’s baton. He 
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gained victories over the allies in Flanders in the cam- 
paign of 1677, which was followed by a long peace. 
Having incurred the enmity of Louvois, he was confined 
in the Bastille fourteen months on a charge of sorcery. 
In 1690, Louis XIV., against whom Austria, Spain, and 
England had formed a coalition, gave the chief com- 
mand of his army to Marshal Luxembourg, who, since 
the death of Turenne and Condé, was the ablest of his 
generals. He defeated the allies at Fleurus in 1690. 
In the campaign of 1691 he defeated William III. of 
England at the great battle of Steenkerke. He was victo- 
rious over the same enemy and leader at Neerwinden, 
or Landen, in 1693. He died in January, 1695, after 
which the army of Louis gained few victories. ‘Even 
the admirers of William III.,” ‘says Macaulay, “ were 
forced to own that in the field he was not a match for 
Luxembourg,” whose “ judgment was clearest and surest 
when responsibility pressed heaviest on him and when 
difficulties gathered thickest around him.” “He gained 
immense renown at William’s expense; but he had not 
the art of improving a victory, while William, of all gen- 
erals, was best qualified to repair a defeat.” (‘“ History 
of England,” vol. iv. chap. xix.) 

See Beaurain, ‘ Histoire militaire du Duc de Luxembourg,” 
1756; “Memoirs of Marshal Luxemburg,’’ written by himself, 1758; 
Vorraire, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV;’’? Sarnt-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoiress”’ 
DrEsorRMEADX, “Histoire de la Maison de Montmorenci,”’ vols. iv. and 
v.; L. Arrorne, ‘‘ Le Maréchal de Luxembourg,”’ 1853 ; “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Luxembourg or Luxemburg, de, (Louts,) Comte 
de Saint-Pol, an ambitious French general, born in 1418. 
He fought against Louis XI. at Montlhéri about 1464, 
but was soon after won over by the high office of Con- 
stable of France, and married the queen’s sister, Marie 
de Savoie. He was called the pivot of the principal 
intrigues of that time. His perfidy provoked Louis XI. 
and Charles the Bold to declare him their common 
enemy. He was beheaded in 1475. 

See Cominss, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’? Stsmonpl1, “‘ Histoire des Frangais ;” 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ‘ 

Luxembourg, de, (MADELENE ANGELIQUE de Neuf- 
ville-Villeroi—deh nuf’vél’ vél’/Rwa’,) MARECHALE: 
DUCHESsSE, born in 1707, was a granddaughter of Marshal 
Villeroi. She was married to Marshal C. F. de Luxem- 
bourg in 1750. About 1758 this couple gave Rousseau 
an asylum at Montmorenci. Rousseau has commemo- 
rated in his “Confessions” her charming conversation 
and liberality. Her rank and talents gave her great 
social influence in Paris. Died in 1787. 

Luxembourg-Ligni, de, deh liik’sén’boor’ lén’ye’, 
(WALERAN,) Comte de Saint-Pol, was born in 1355, of 
one of the most illustrious families of Europe. While 
fighting for the French king, he was taken prisoner by 
the English in 1374. He married Matilda, a sister of 
Richard II. of England. Having been chosen Con- 
stable of France in 1412, he defeated the Armagnacs 
in battle. Died in 1417. 

Luxemburg. See LUXEMBOURG. 

Luyken or Luycken, loi’ken, (JAN,) a Dutch en- 
graver, born in 1649, lived in Amsterdam. He etched, 
after his own designs, many admired works, which dis- 
play a fertile invention. The ‘Death of Coligny” is 
called his best production. Died in 1712. 

Luynes or Luines, de, deh lii-én’, (CHARLES D’AL- 
BERT,) Duc, the favourite of Louis XIII. of France, 
was born in Languedoc in 1578. As the companion 
of Louis in youth, he acquired an ascendency over him, 
and about 1616 he became his most powerful minister. 
His cupidity and ambition excited many enemies, among 
whom was the king’s mother; but through his influence 
she was sent into exile. In 1621 he was appointed Con- 
stable of France, and declared war against the Hugue- 
nots. It appears that Louis had resolved to discard him ;: 
but before that purpose was effected Luynes died, in’ 
December, 1621. He was a brother of Marshal Chaulnes,. 
noticed in this work. 

See Bazin, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis XIII;’? BassomPrERRE, “Meé-- 
moires ;” Sismonp1, “ Histoire des Francais ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Luynes, de, (Honort Tutonoric PAUL JOSEPH 
D’ALBERT,) Duc, a French antiquary, born in Paris 10 
1802, was a liberal patron of arts and sciences. He was 
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admitted in 1830 into the Academy of Inscriptions, to 
which he contributed many valuable treatises on antiqui- 
ties and medals. 

Luyts, loits, (JAN,) a Dutch philosopher and astrono- 
mer, born at Horn about 1660, became professor of 
physics at Utrecht. He was an opponent of the Cartesian 
philosophy. Died in 1721. 

Luz, liiz, ? [Lat. Lu’cius,] (Louts,) a Swiss Protest- 
ant theologian, born at Bale in 1577. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Jesuits,” (1626,) and other works. Died in 
1642. 

Luzac, lii’zak’, (Eitas,) a Dutch philosopher and 
jurist, born near Leyden in 1723. He published in 1756 
“ Researches into the Principles of Human Knowledge.” 
His “Riches of Holland,” (1778,) a history of Dutch 
commerce, is highly esteemed. Died in 1796. 

Luzac, (JAN,) a philologist and publicist of great 
merit, born at Leyden in 1746. He practised law in his 
native place. In 1775 he became chief editor of the 
“Gazette de Leyde.” From 1785 until 1796 he was 
professor of Greek in Leyden University. He corre- 
sponded with Washington and Jefferson, the former of 
whom wrote, “America is under great obligations to the 
writings and actions of such men as you.” Among his 
works are “ Socrates as a Citizen,” (“ De Socrate Cive,”’) 
dedicated to John Adams, of Massachusetts, and “Attic 
Readings,” (‘Lectiones Attice,” 1809.) He was killed 
by an explosion of gunpowder at Leyden in 1807. 

See SIEGENBEEK, “‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Travaux de J. Luzac.”’ 


Luzac, (STEVEN,) the uncle of the preceding, was born 
at ‘Leyden in 1706. He became in 1738 proprietor and 
editor of the “Gazette de Leyde,” which is described 
as a model of accuracy and wisdom, and possessed much 
historical value. Died in 1787. 

Luzan, loo-th4n’, (Don IGNaActo,) a Spanish critic, 
poet, and literary reformer, born at Saragossa in 1702. 
About 1750 he was appointed director of the mint, a 
councillor of state, and minister of commerce. To coun- 
teract the vicious poetical style of Gongora, he wrote 
his celebrated “Art of Poetry,” (“La Poetica, o Reglas 
de la Poesia en general,” 1737,) which is said to have 
been effectual in rectifying the national taste. He pro- 
duced several admired poems, one of which is ‘The 
Judgment of Paris.” Died in 1754. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature; LoncFELLow, 
* Poets and Poetry of Europe;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Luzarches, de, deh lii’zirsh’, (ROBERT,) a French 
architect, designed the magnificent cathedral of Amiens, 
which was commenced in 1220 and finished in 1269. 

Luzerne, de la, deh 1% lii’zarn’, (ANNE C#SAR,) 
CHEVALIER, a French diplomatist, born in Paris in 1741. 
In 1779 he was sent as minister to the United States, 
where he had much influence, and performed with credit 
the duties of a position which the absence of instructions 
made more responsible. He left the United States in 
1783. He was ambassador from France to London from 
1788 until his death, in September, 1791. 

Luzerne, de la, (Cisar GuILLAUME,) a learned prel- 
ate, born in Paris in 1738, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. He became Bishop of Langres in 1770, and was 
elected to the States-General in 1789. He emigrated in 
1791, returned in 1814, and was made a cardinal in 1817. 
penong ave aes works is ‘‘ Considerations on 

ivers Points o hristi rality,”” 
ee istian Morality,” (§ vols., 1795.) 
Gegeuenamp, “La France Littéraire;’? ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 

Luzerne, de la, (Ctsar Henrt,) Count, a French 
minister of state, born in Paris in 1737, was a brother of 
the preceding, and a nephew of Malesherbes. He was 
appointed minister of the marine in 1787. The hostility 
of the dominant party caused him to resien in 1790. He 
emigrated in 1791, and died in Austria in 1790, 

Lyzus, li-ee’us, [Gr. Avaioc, from Atiw, to “ free” or 
“loosen,” | a surname given to Bacchus, because he (wine) 
frees the mind from care ; though some say it is because 
he loosens the limbs of his votaries, rendering them un- 
able towalk. (See BAccHus.) 

Lycambes. See ARCHILOCHUS. 

Ly-ca’on, [Gr. Avedwy,| a fabulous king of Arcadia 
and a son of Pelasgus. He and his numerous sons were 


notorious for impiety and cruelty The poets feigned 
that Jupiter in disguise once visited Lycaon, who offered 
him human flesh to eat, for which offence he was changed 
into a wolf. 

Lycius, lish’e-us, [ Adxwoc,] a Greek sculptor, born in 
Beeotia, lived about 425 B.c. According to Pliny, he was 
a pupil of Myron. 

Lycomede. See LYCOMEDES. 

Lycoméde, le’ko’mad’, the assumed name of Giu- 
SEPPE MARIA ARRIGHI, (4r-ree’Zee,) a Corsican writer, 
born in 1768. He published, in Italian, a ‘ Historical 
Essay on the Civil and Political Revolutions of the 
Kingdom of Naples,” (3 vols., 1812.) Died in 1834. 

Lyc-o-me’des, [Gr. Avaoundyg ; Fr. LycomEDE, le’- 
ko’mad’,] a king of Scyros and of the Dolopians, was 
the father of Deidamia, who became the mother of 
Pyrrhus by Achilles. The poets relate that young 
Achilles was committed to his care by Thetis to prevent 
him from going to the Trojan war. Lycomedes is said 
to have murdered Theseus, who sought refuge at his 
court, 

Lycomedes, [Gr. Avxoujdnc,| an Arcadian general, 
was one of the founders of Megalopolis, (370 B.c.) He 
defeated the Spartans in 369, and took Pellene. He was 
murdered about 366 B.c. 

Ly’con, [Avcov,] an Athenian orator, who acquired 
notoriety as one of the accusers of Socrates. He was 
banished with Anytus for this offence. 

Lycon, a Greek philosopher, born at Laodicea, lived 
about 300 B.c. He was the successor of Strato, and for 
about forty years was the head of the Peripatetic school 
of Athens. He had a high reputation for eloquence. 

See Ritter, “ History of Philosophy.’ 

Lyc/’o-phron, [Avxédpwv,] a Greek poet and gram- 
marian, born at Chalcis, in Eubcea. He lived at the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in Alexandria, from 280 
to 250 B.c. He was one of the seven poets who were 
styled the “ Pleiades.” The numerous tragedies which 
he wrote have all been lost, but his lyric poem called 
“Cassandra,” or “Alexandra,” has come down to us. It 
is very obscure and enigmatical, but is admired as a 
prodigy of learning and valued as a treasury of facts 
and traditions. 

See Ostanper, ‘* Bemerktingen zu Lycophron,”’ 1826; FABRICIUS, 
“Bibliotheca Graca;”? Vorker, “De Lycophronis Cassandra,” 
1820; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Iry-cor/tas [Avxdprac] of Megalopolis, an Achzan 
general, was the father of Polybius the historian, and a 
friend of Philopcemen. He was sent as ambassador to 
Rome in 189 B.c. Died after 168 B.C. 

Lycosthenes, le-kos’ta-nes, (CONRAD,) the Greek 
name of CONRAD WOLFFHART, a scholar, born in Alsace 
in 1518. He became minister of a church in Bale in 
1545, and published a curious work on “ Prodigies,” 
(“Prodigiorum Chronicon,”) a new edition of Gesner’s 
“ Bibliotheca,” and other works. Died in 1561. 

Ly-cur’gus, [Gr. Avxodpyoc; Fr. LycurGUE, le’kiirg’,] 
in classic mythology, a king of Thrace, who is said to have 
beena persecutor of Bacchus, and to have been punished 
with madness. According to another tradition, Jupiter 
deprived him of sight. 

Lycurgus, [Gr. Avcotpyoc ; Fr. LYCURGUE, le’kiirg’; 
Ger. LyKurGus, le-k06R’g00s,| a famous Spartan law- 
giver, who belongs to the period anterior to authentic 
history. Plutarch begins his biography with the remark 
that nothing certain can be said concerning him, Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, he lived more than 850 years B.c. He is 
supposed to have been the son of King Eunomus, who was 
succeeded by another son, Polydectes. At the death of 
the latter, Lycurgus refused the crown, and defended the 
right of Charilaus, a posthumous son of Polydectes. He 
visited many foreign countries, whose institutions he 
studied, and, after a long absence, returned to Sparta, 
where he made social and political changes of the most 
radical kind. His constitution was considered by the 
Greeks as the model of a perfect aristocracy, but con- 
tained a strong democratic element. The executive 
power was divided between two persons called kings. A 
remarkable feature in his system was the equal division 
or community of property, which existed to an extent 
unequalled in any other country in ancient or modern 
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times. The interference of the state with domestic affairs 
and relations was carried to a great excess. His laws were 
based on the idea that men are made for the government, 
rather than the government for men. He is said to have 
prohibited the use of gold and silver money, and abol- 
ished all professions among the Spartans except that of 
arms, assigning all mechanical and menial employment 
to the slaves, ( /elots,) who appear to have been treated 
with great severity. Having imposed on the people an 
oath that they would not alter his laws during his ab- 
sence, he went into voluntary exile, from which he never 
returned, Tradition informs us that he vanished myste- 
riously from the earth. The Spartans erected a temple 
to him, and paid him divine honours. According to one 
legend, he ordered his ashes to be cast into the sea after 
his death, fearing that if his body were conveyed to 
Sparta the Spartans might think themselves absolved 
from their oath. 

See Prurarcu, “Life of Lycurgus;’?, Grote, “History of 
Greece,”’ vol. ii. chap. vi.; Prato, ‘‘ De Legibus;’? K. O. MULLER, 
“Die Dorier ;?? ArtsroTrs, “ Politica; THrrtwa tt, ‘ History of 
Greece ;”? WEICHERT, “‘ Questionum Lycurgearum Specimen,”’ 1844 ; 
J. WercE in, “‘ Politische und moraiische Betrachtungen iiber die 
Spartanische Gesetzgebung des Lycurgus,”’ 1763; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Lycurgus, an eminent Athenian orator, born about 
400 B.C., was the son of Lycophron. He is said to have 
studied philosophy under Plato, and eloquence under 
Isocrates. For about fifteen years he presided over the 
public revenue with a high reputation for integrity and 
financial ability. In the contest with Philip of Macedon 
he supported the democratic party. He was one of the 
orators whom Alexander required Athens to deliver up 
to him in 335 B.c. This demand was firmly refused. 
Fifteen of his orations were extant in the time of Plu- 
tarch, and only one (that against Leocrates) has come 
down to us. His style is noble rather than elegant. 
Died in 323 B.C. 

See Nissen, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Lycurgi Oratoris Vita,’’ 1833; G. A. 
Brung, ‘‘Narratio de Lycurgo Oratore,”’ 1834; PLurarcn, ‘‘ Vitz 
Decem Oratorum.’’ 

Lyde. See Joyner, (WILLIAM.) 

Lyd/gate, (JOHN,) an old English poet, born about 
1375, became a monk of the abbey of Bury Saint Ed- 
mund’s. He was ordained a priest in 1397, after which 
he travelled on the continent. On his return, he opned 
at the abbey above named a school, in which he taught 
languages, rhetoric, and versification. He acquired a 
high reputation as a poet. Among his numerous works 
are “The Story of Thebes,” “The Fall of Princes,” and 
the “History, Siege, and Destruction of Troy.” Died 
about 1460. 

See Warton, ‘‘ History of English Poetry.” 

Lyd‘t-at, (THomas,) an English chronologer and 
mathematician, was born at Okerton in 1572. He be- 
came rector of Okerton about 1612. During the civil 
war he suffered persecution for his loyalty to Charles L., 
and he died very poor in 1646. His adversities are 
commemorated in these verses of Dr. Johnson: 

““Tf dreams yet flatter, once again attend: 
Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’s end.”’ 
Among his works (in Latin) are a Censure of Scaliger’s 
Chronology, (‘‘Emendatio Temporum contra Scalige- 
rum,” 1609,) “The Period of the Sun and Moon,” and 
“The Measurement of the Solar Year.” 

See Bayie, ‘“‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Woop, ‘“‘Athe- 
nz Oxonienses ;”? Nictron, ‘“‘ Mémoires.” 

Lydius, lid’e-us, (JAKoB,) a Dutch scholar of the 
seventeenth century, was a minister of Dort. He pub- 
lished “ Belgium Gloriosum,” and other works. 

Ly’dus, a son of Atys and Callithea, was the sup- 
posed ancestor of the ancient Lydians. 

Lydus, (Gr. Avdoc,] the surname of JOANNES Lau- 
RENTIUS, [’lwagvvyg Aavpévruoc,| a Greek historical writer, 
born at Philadelphia, in Lydia, about 490 A.p. He was 
employed many years in various official functions in the 
imperial palace at Constantinople. He resigned his 
offices about 550, and afterwards wrote many works, 
some of which are lost. An important treatise, ‘On the 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic,” is still extant. 


See Puorius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca ;”? Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;”? 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Lye, li, (EDWARD,) an English philologist and clergy- 
man, born at Totness in 1704. Soon after he left college 
he obtained the living of Houghton Parva, and in 1750 
became vicar of Yardley Hastings. He acquired dis- 
tinction by his researches into the Saxon language and 
literature. In 1743 he published the “ Etymologicon 
Anglicanum,” which Francis Junius had left in manu- 
script. His chief work is his ‘Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
Dictionary,” (1772.) Died in 1767. 

Ly’ell, (CHARLEsS,) a Scottish botanist, born about 
1767, resided at Kinnordy, Forfarshire. He was the 
father of the geologist of the same name. Died in 1849. 

Lyell, (Sir CHARLES,) an eminent British geologist, 
a son of the preceding, was born at Kinnordy, in Forfar- 
shire, in November, 1797. He graduated at Oxford in 
1821, and studied law, but soon relinquished the prac- 
tice of that profession in order to devote his time to 
geology. About 1826 he began to contribute to the 
“Transactions of the Geological Society” a series of 
papers which display superior powers of observation 
and comparison, and in 1830 published the first volume 
of his important work, ‘Principles of Geology,” (3 
vols., 1830-33,) which was very favourably received. It 
reached the fifth edition in 1837. He afterwards divided 
the work into two parts, one of which was published 
under the title of ‘Elements of Geology,” (1838.) Ina 
subsequent edition the name was changed to “ Manual 
of Elementary Geology.” It is generally admitted that 
his work contributed much to place geology on a philo- 
sophical basis as an inductive science. Having visited 
the United States in 1841, he lectured on geology at Bos- 
ton, and after his return published “ Travels in North 
America, with Geological Observations on the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia,” (2 vols., 1845.) He 
also wrote many treatises on the geology of America, 
which were printed in the “ Transactions” of the Geo- 
logical Society, and in other journals. In 1845 he made 
another excursion to the United States, the result of 
which was a “Second Visit to the United States,” (2 
vols., 1849.) Both of these books of travel contain much 
to interest the general reader. Mr. Lyell was knighted 
in 1848. He was elected president of the Geological 
Society in 1836, and again in 1850. He published in 
1863 “The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species 
by Variation.” He was formerly prominent among the 
opponents of the “development” or Darwinian theory ; 
but within the last few years he has changed his views 
in that respect. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’? for 
July, 1839, and July, 1863; “‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 
1849, and October, 1851; ‘‘ North British Review’? for February, 
1851; “‘ North American Review’’ for October, 1845. 

Ly/ford, (WILitaM,) an English clergyman, born in 
Berkshire about 1598. He became a Calvinistic minister 
at Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and wrote several works, one 
of which is called “ Principles of Faith and of a Good 
Conscience.” Died in 1653. 

Lykurgos, le-koor’gos, (LOGOTHETIS,) a modern 
Greek patriot, born in the island of Samos in 1772. 
Soon after the breaking out of the war of independence 
in Greece, (1821,) he was chosen commander-in-chief of 
the army in Samos. He was also appointed civil and 
military governor of the island, which office he held till 
1826. He afterwards became a senator under the new 
monarchy of Greece. Died in 1850. 

See BrockuHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Lykurgus or Lykurgos. See Lycurcus. 

Lyly, (JoHNn.) See LILLY, (JOHN.) 

Ly’man, (PHINEAS,) an American officer, born at 
Durham, in Connecticut, in 1716. He served with dis- 
tinction against the French in Canada under General 
Johnson, Abercrombie, and others, and attained the 
rank of major-general. Died in 1775. 

Lyna. See Hina. 

Lynacer. See LINACRE. 

Lynar, von, fon lee’nar, (FRIEDRICH,) COUNT, a 
German statesman and scholar, born in Lower Lusatia 
in 1708. He held several high offices in Denmark 
between 1740 and 1749. He wrote political treatises, 
“Travels in Germany,” etc. Died in 1781. 
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Lyncée. See LYNCEuS. 

Lyn’gets, | Gr. Avyxetc; Fr. Lynckr, 1An’sd/,] a 
king of Argos, was a son of Aigyptus, and married 
Hypermnestra, one of the Danaides. She saved his life 
when her forty-nine sisters killed their husbands. (See 
DANAIDES.) 

Lynceus, one of the Argonauts, was a son of Apha- 
reus, and celebrated for his keenness of sight. He was 
killed by Pollux. 

Lynch, (JoHN,) a learned Irish priest and writer, 
born at Galway about 1600. He took refuge in France 
in 1652, and returned to Ireland after the restoration, 
(1660.) He wrote a historical work in Latin, entitled 
““Cambrensis Eversus,” (1662,) and other works. Died 
in 1674. 

Lynch, (THomas,) one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, was born in Prince 
George’s Parish, South Carolina, in 1749. He gradu- 
ated at Cambridge, England, and soon after his return 
was appointed to the command of a company in the first 
South Carolina regiment of provincial regulars. He 
was elected to the Congress of 1776. While on a voyage 
for his health; he was lost at sea in 1779. 

Lynch, (WILLIAM F.,) an American naval officer, 
born in Virginia about 1805. He set out in 1847 on 
an expedition to explore the shores of the Dead Sea, 
of which he published an interesting account, entitled 
“ Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea,” (1849.) Died in 1865. 

Lyncker, von, fon Jink’er, (NIKOLAUS CHRISTOPH,) 
a German jurist, born at Marburg in 1643. He was a 
member of the aulic council at Vienna, and wrote many 
legal works. Died in 1726. 

Lynde, lind, (Sir HuMpury,) an English author, born 
in Dorsetshire in 1579. He was a member of Parliament 
for several years. He published “Ancient Characters 
of the Visible Church,” and “Via Tuta, or the Safe 
Way,” which was often reprinted. Died in 1636. 

Lynd’hurst, (JOHN SINGLEYON CoPLEY,) LorD, an 
eminent English statesman, born at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1772, was the son of the distinguished painter 
John S. Copley, who took him to England about 1775. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and chose the profes- 
sion of law. Having gradually risen to be the leader 
of the Midland circuit, he was elected to Parliament as 
a Tory in 1818, and appointed solicitor-general in 1819, 
when he was also knighted. Sir John became attorney- 
general in 1824, and was returned to Parliament by the 
University of Cambridge in 1826. After opposing the bill 
for Catholic emancipation, he accepted the office of lord 
chancellor in the Liberal ministry of Canning in April, 
1827, and was raised to the peerage, as Baron Lyndhurst. 
Having been retained in his office by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he voted in concurrence with his colleagues for 
Catholic emancipation in 1829. In November, 1830, the 
Liberal party, under Earl Grey, came into power, and 
Lord Lyndhurst was deprived of the great seal; but 
in 1831 he was appointed chief baron of the exchequer. 
He made an able speech against the Reform bill in 1832. 
In the court of exchequer he displayed eminent judicial 
qualifications. He was again lord chancellor during the 
brief ministry of Sir Robert Peel in 1834. In August, 

1841, Sir Robert became premier, and Lord Lyndhurst 
Jord chancellor, of a new Conservative ministry, which 
was deprived of power by the triumph of the Whigs in 
1846. After that date, until near his death, he was one 
of the most prominent orators of his party in the House 
of Lords. He advocated the prosecution of the Russian 
war (1854-56) in several eloquent speeches. Died in 1863. 

See Lorp CAmpBRLt, ‘Li f Lor ” : 
“The Judges of Kngland,” vol. ix. Bioelaphieal Sketches fron 
ae Note-Book of a Law Reporter,” by W. H. BENNETT, London, 
1507. 

Lyndsay. See Linpsay. 

Lynedoch, lin’dox, (THOMAS GRAHAM,) BARON, a 
British general, born in Perthshire in 1750. Having 
obtained the rank of general, he served under Sir John 
Moore in Portugal in 1808-9. He gained a victory at 
Barossa in 1811, and commanded the left wing at the 
battle of Vitoria, in1813. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1814. Died in 1843. * 
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Lyn’wood, Lynd’wood, or Lin’wood, (Wi- 
LIAM,) an English canonist, and Bishop of Saint David’s. 
Died in 1446. 

Ly’on, (GEORGE FRANCIS,) an English navigator, 
born in Sussex in 1795, entered the navy in his youth, 
In 1818-19 he was the companion of J. Ritchie in an 
expedition into the interior of Africa, of which he pub- 
lished an account in 1821. Captain Lyon commanded 
one of the ships in Parry’s voyage to the Northern 
Ocean, (1821-23,) and kept a journal, which was pub- 
lished. Both of the works above named are commended. 
Died in 1832. 

See ‘“‘London Quarterly Review” for April, 1821. 


Ly’on, (Mary,) a meritorious teacher, born at Buck- 
land, Massachusetts, in 1797, was the founder of the 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary in that State. It was 
opened in 1837, and soon acquired a very high reputa- 
tion and extensive patronage. ‘She presided for years 
over an admirable school,” says Allen. Died at South 
Hadley in 1849. 

See Dr. Humpnurey’s * Life of Mary Lyon,’’ and “‘ Recollections 
of Mary Lyon,” by Miss F. Fisk, Boston, 1866; ALLEN’s ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Biographical Dictionary.”’ 

Lyon, (MATTHEW,) born in Wicklow county, Ireland, 
in 1746, emigrated to America, where he served in the 
Revolutionary war and distinguished himself as a poli- 
tician of the Democratic party. Died in 1822. 

Lyon, (NATHANIEL,) an able American general, born 
at Ashford, Windham county, Connecticut, in July, 1819, 
graduated at West Point in 1841. He served in the 
Mexican war, (1846-47,) and became a captain in 1851. 
Early in 1861 he was placed in command of the United 
States Arsenal at Saint Louis, where he rendered im- 
portant services to the cause of the Union. He captured 
a large band of secessionists at Camp Jackson, Missouri, 
in May, and was appointed commander of the depart- 
ment of Missouri in June, 1861. He defeated the insur- 
gents at Booneville, June 17, after which he marched to 
Springfield. He commanded an army of about 6000 
men which engaged a superior force at Wilson’s Creek, 
where he was killed, August 10, 1861. His loss was 
deeply Jamented as a national disaster. He left by will 
about thirty thousand dollars to the public treasury. 

See Tenney, “‘ Military History of the Rebellion ;’’ “Last Po- 
litical Writings, etc. of Nathaniel Lyon,’’ New York, 1861. 

Lyonnet, le’o’nd/, (PIERRE,) a skilful anatomist, natu- 
ralist, and engraver, of French origin, was born at Maes- 
tricht in 1707. He studied law, and was employed at 
the Hague as secretary and translator for Latin and 
French by the government. About 1760 he published 
an “ Anatomical Treatise on the Caterpillar which eats 
the Willow,” which, says Cuvier, ‘‘is among the master- 
pieces of human industry.” The engravings are ex- 
quisitely neat and delicate. Died in 1789. 

See P. H. Marron, ‘‘Notice biographique sur P. Lyonnet,” 
1795; JOURDAN, in the ‘‘Biographie Médicale,’’ vol. vi.; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Lyonnet, (Ropert,) a French physician, born at 
Puy-en-Velay. He became physician to Louis XIIL, 
and published a treatise on the Plague, (1639.) 

Ly’ons, (EpMuUND,) Lorn, a British admiral, born 
near Christchurch, Hants, in 1790. He entered the 
navy about 1801. In 1811 he performed a daring exploit 
when he captured by storm the Dutch fort Marrack in 
the island of Java. He became a post-captain in 1814, 
after which a Jong peace followed. In 1828 he com- 
manded a vessel at the blockade of Navarino. He was 
knighted in 1835, and appointed minister-plenipotentiary 
to the court of Athens, where he remained until 1849. 
At the beginning of the war against Russia, (1853,) Sir 
Edmund was appointed second in command in the Black 
Sea. His ship, the Agamemnon, was engaged with the 
enemy on the shore at the battle of Alma, in September, 
1854. He planned a successful expedition against the 
forts on the Sea of Azov, and became commander-in- 
chief of the fleet in June, 1855. He was raised to the ' 
peerage, as Baron Lyons of Christchurch, in 1856. Died 
in 1858. 

Lyons, (IsRAEL,) a Polish Jew, taught Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, and published a Hebrew 
Grammar. Died in 1770, 
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Lyons, (IsRAkEL,) an English botanist and mathema- 
tician, born at Cambridge in 1739, was the son of the 
preceding. He published a “Treatise on Fluxions,” 
and a work on the plants growing near Cambridge. At 
the invitation of Sir Joseph Banks, he went to Oxford 
about 1762, and lectured there on botany. The bureau 
of longitude selected him to accompany Captain Phipps 
in a voyage towards the North Pole in 1773. Died in 
1775. 

Lyons, (RICHARD BICKERTON PEMELL,) LorD, a 
son of Edmund, noticed above, was born in 1817, and 
inherited the title of baron in 1858. He was ambassador 
to the United States from 1859 to 1865. About the end 
of 1865 he was sent in the same capacity to Constanti- 
nople. 

Lyra, de, deh le’ra’, (NrcoLas,) a French monk and 
exegetical writer of high reputation, born at Lyre in 
the thirteenth century. He was a good Hebrew and 
Greek scholar. He wrote a commentary on the Bible, 
* Postillaz Perpetuze,”” which was esteemed and often 
reprinted. ‘The first edition appeared at Rome in 1472, 
(5 vols.) Died in Paris in 1340. 

Lys. See Lis. 

Ly-san/der, (Gr. Atcavdpoc; Fr. LySANpDRE, le’- 
zONdr’ ; Ger. LYSANDROS, le-zin’dRos,] one of the ablest 
generals and statesmen of ancient Sparta, makes his 
first appearance in history near the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. In 407 B.c. he was chosen commander of 
the fleet, with which he gained a victory over the Athe- 
nians at Notium in that year. He made himself very 
popular with the Persian allies of Sparta, and he de- 
feated the Athenian fleet in a decisive battle at A‘ gos- 
potami in 405. In4o4 he captured Athens, and changed 
its democracy into an oligarchy ruled by thirty archons, 
(usually called the Thirty Tyrants.) He was then the 
most powerful man in Greece, but soon found an able 
rival in Agesilaus, who became King of Sparta in 398 
B.C. and thwarted his ambitious designs. Lysander 
meditated a revolution in Sparta by the abolition of 
hereditary royalty. Before his design was matured, he 
was appointed commander of an army sent against the 
Thebans, and was killed in battle at Haliartus in 395 
B.c. In Plutarch’s “Lives” Lysander is brought into 
comparison with the Roman Sulla. 

See Xenopuon, “ Hellenica;’? Cornetius Nepos, ‘‘ Vita Lysan- 
dri;’? W. Viscuer, ‘* Alcibiades und Lysandros,”’ 1845; PLUTARCH, 
“Life of Agesilaus ;’’ T'HIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.’’ 

Lysandre. See LYSANDER. 

Lysandros, the German of LYSANDER, which see. 

Lyschander or Lyscander, lis-k4n/der, (CLAUDIUS 
CHRISTOPHORSEN,) a Danish chronicler, born in 1557. 
He wrote a “ Chronicle of Greenland,” in Danish verse, 
(1608,) and flattered the national vanity in a fabulous 
work on the genealogy of the Danish kings, entitled 
“Synopsis of Danish History,” (“Synopsis Historiz 
Danicz,” 1622.) Died in 1623. 

Lyser, lee’zer, originally Leonhardt, 1]a’on-hart’, 
(CAROLINE,) a German authoress, born at Dresden in 
1817. Among her works are fugitive poems, “ Sketches 
of Character for German Matrons and Maids,” (1838,) 
and “ Albert Diirer,” a drama, (1840.) 

Lyser, (MicHaet,) a German anatomist, born at 
Leipsic about 1650. He published a good manual of 
anatomy, entitled “Culter Anatomicus,” (1653.) He 
shares with Bartholin the honour of the discovery of 
the lymphatic vessels. 

Lyser or Lyserus, (PoLYcARP.) See LEYsEr. 

Lysias, lish’e-as, [Avoiac,] one of the ten Athenian 
orators, was born at Athens in 458 B.c., and was the son 
of Cephalus, in whose house Plato placed the scene of 
his famous dialogue **On the Republic.” From 443 until 
411 he lived at Thurium, in Italy, from which he was 
expelled by the victorious Spartans at the latter date. 
He then returned to Athens, where his property was 
confiscated by the Thirty Tyrants, who would have put 
him to death if he had not escaped, 404 B.c. Soon after 
that date he united with Thrasybulus in the expulsion 
of the Thirty, and opened a school of rhetoric in Athens. 
His orations, amounting to more than two hundred, 
were mostly composed after his return to Athens, (411.) 
Thirty-five of these have come down to us. Lysias 
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died at Athens about 378 B.c., leaving a high reputation 
as a writer of orations, only one of which, it is said, was 
spoken by him. His diction is eminently graceful, pure, 
and perspicuous. ‘He resembles,” says Quintilian, 
“yather a pure fountain than a great river,” (“ puro fonti 
quam magno flumini propior.”’) 

See Prurarca, “Vita Decem Oratorum;”’ Franz, ‘ Dissertatio 
de Lysia Oratore Attico,”? (in Greek,) 1838; Surpas, ‘ Lysias;’’ 
L. Hoerscuer, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Lysiz Vita et Dictione,” 1837; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ly-sic’ra-t€s, | Avouparyc,| an Athenian, who lived 
about 335 b.c., and whose name has been preserved by 
means of a beautiful choragic monument built for him at 
Athens. It has been commonly called ‘‘the Lantern of 
Demosthenes,” from a tradition that he used it as a 
place of study. 

Ly-sim/a-ehus, [Gr. Avoiuayoc; Fr. LysIMAQUE, 
le’ze’mak’,]| King of Thrace, was born in Macedonia 
about 355 B.c. In his youth he was so distinguished 
for courage and strength that Alexander the Great 
chose him as one of his body-guards. In the division of 
provinces at the death of Alexander, (323,) Lysimachus 
obtained Thrace and some adjacent districts. In 315 
he joined Seleucus, Cassander, and Ptolemy in a coali- 
tion against Antigonus. Lysimachus marched into Asia 
Minor, formed a junction with Seleucus, and fought a 
battle at Ipsus in 301 B.C., where Antigonus was defeated 
and killed. By this victory he acquired the northwest- 
ern part of Asia Minor. Demetrius of Macedon having 
been defeated and dethroned by the allied armies of 
Lysimachus, Pyrrhus, and Seleucus, the first annexed 
Macedon to his dominions in 286. He was soon after 
involved in a war with Seleucus, and was killed in battle 
at Corupedion in 281 B.C. 

See Arrtan, “ Anabasis;’? Justin, ‘‘ History,’’ books xiii., xv., 
and xvili.; Droporus Sicutus, books xvili., xix., and xx. 

Lysimaque. See LYSIMACHUS. 

Lysippe. See Lysippus. 

Ly-sip’pus, a Greek poet of the old comedy, born in 
Arcadia, flourished about 434 B.C. 

Lysippus, [Gr. Avouxmoc; Fr. Lystppx, le’ztp’,] a 
Greek statuary of great celebrity, was born at Sicyon, 
and flourished in the reign of Alexander the Great, about 
330 B.c. He formed his style by the imitation of nature, 
without much respect to the conventionalities of the 
schools. His statues, according to Pliny, amounted to 
six hundred and ten, all or nearly all of which were of 
bronze. None of his works are now extant. Among 
his master-pieces, described by Pliny, Pausanias, and 
others, were colossal statues of Zeus and Hercules, a 
statue of Time or Opportunity, (Kaipdc,) and several 
images of Alexander the Great, who is said to have 
issued an edict that no one should make his statue but 
Lysippus. 

See Puriny, ‘‘ Natural History,’’ book xxxiv. ; PAUSANIAS, 1., il.» 
vi., and ix.; Striie, *‘ Catalogus;’? NAGLtErR, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinst- 
ler-Lexikon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ly’sis, | Adow,] an eminent Greek philosopher, born 
at Tarentum, lived about 400 B.c. He is said to have 
received lessons from Pythagoras. Having been driven 
from Italy by persecution, he settled at Thebes, and _ be- 
ceme the teacher of Epaminondas. 

See Ritter, “‘ History of Philosophy ;”? DioGENEs LAERTIUS. 


Lysistrate. See LysSIsrRaTus. 

Ly-sis’tra-tus,| Fr. Lysisrrare, le’ze’strat’,] a Greek 
statuary of Sicyon, was a brother of Lysippus, and flour- 
ished about 425 B.c. He is said to have been the first 
who used gypsum moulds in the formation of wax 
figures. 

Ly’sons, (DANTEL,) an English physician, practised © 
at Bath, where he died in 1800. He had published several 
medical treatises. 

Lysons, (Rev. DANIEL,) an English topographical 
writer, born at Rodmarton in 1760, was a nephew of the 
preceding. He published a valuable work entitled “ The 
Environs of London,” (1792-96,) and became rector of 
Rodmarton. In partnership with his brother Samuel, 
he published another. excellent topographical work, 
“Great Britain,” (“Magna Britannia,” 1806-22.) Died 
in 1834. 


See the ‘“‘ Monthly Review’’ for August, 1807, and January, 1812. 
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Lysons, (SAMUEL,) an English antiquary, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Rodmarton in 1763. He 
was one of the directors of the Society of Antiquaries. 
About 1804 he was chosen keeper of the records of 
the Tower of London. His principal work is ‘Great 
Britain,” (‘Magna Britannia,” 1806-22,) in which he 
was aided by his brother Daniel. Died in 1819. 

Lyte, (HENRY,) an English botanist, born in Somer- 
setshire in 152g. He published, in 1578, an English 
-ersion of Dodoen’s “History of Plants,” with many 
engravings. Died in 1607. 

Lytle, li’tel, (WILLIAM HAINes,) an American gene- 
ral, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1826. He served as 
colonel in Western Virginia in 1861, and was wounded 
at Perryville, Kentucky, in October, 1862. He was killed 
at the battle of Chickamauga, September 20, 1863. 

Lyt’tle-ton or LYt/tel-ton, (CHARLES,) an English 
antiquary, born at Hagley in 1714, was a brother of Lord 
George, noticed below. He became Bishop of Carlisle 
in 1762. Died in 1768. 

Lyttleton or Lyttelton, (GrorGE,) Lorp, an Eng- 
lish author and statesman, born in 1709, was the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, of Hagley, in Worcester- 
shire, and a descendant of the great jurist Littleton. 
About 1730 he entered Parliament, where he became a 
successful speaker and acted with the opponents of 
Walpole. 
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Prince of Wales, and in 1744 was appointed a lord of 
the treasury. In 1747 he published “ Observations on 
the Conversion and Apostleship of Saint Paul,” a work 
of superior merit. He was chancellor of the exchequer 
for several months in 1756, and resigned that office (for 
which he was not well qualified) when Pitt became prime 
minister. In 1759 he was created Baron Lyttleton. He 
was author of a popular work entitled “ Dialogues 
of the Dead,” (1760,) of a valuable “ History of Henry 
II.,” and of several poems, “ which,” says Dr. Johnson, 
‘have nothing to be despised, and little to be admired.” 
Died in 1773. 

See JoHNson, “‘ Lives of the Poets;’? PHiLtrmorg, “ Life of Lord 
Lyttleton,” 1845; ‘‘London Quarterly Review’? for June, 1846; 
** Monthly Review” for April and May, 1772, and December, 1774. 

Lyttleton, (THomMAsS.) See LITTLETON. 

Lyttleton, (THomaAs,) Lorn, a son of Lord George, 
noticed above, was born about 1744. The day of his 
death is said to have been announced to him three days 
before it occurred, by means of a dream or vision. Died 
in 1779. 

Lytton, Lorp. See BULWER, (EDWARD.) 

Lyveden, liv’den, (ROBERT VERNON SMITH,) Lorn, 
born in London in 1800, was a nephew of the famous 
Rev. Sydney Smith. He represented Northampton as 
a Liberal member of Parliament from 1831 to 1859, and 


He was afterwards secretary to Frederick, | was secretary at war for a few months in 1852. 


M. 


Maan, mén, (JEAN,) a French historian and eccle- 
siastic, born at Mans, became canon of Tours in 1648. 

Maanen, van, van m&a/nen, (CORNELIS FELIX,) a 
Dutch statesman, born at the Hague in 1769. After the 
accession of King William he was made president of 
the Assembly of Notables, and minister of justice, (1815.) 
His unpopular measures contributed to bring about the 
Belgian revolution, and in 1830 he resigned his office. 
Died in 1843. 

Maas, mas, (ARNOULT VAN AArT,) a Dutch painter 
and engraver, born at Gouda about 1620, was a pupil of 
D. Teniers. Died after 1650. 


See PirK1NnGTon, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.’’ 


Maas or Maes, m4s, (DIRK or DIEDRIK,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Haarlem in 1656, was a pupil of Berg- 
hem and Huchtenburgh. He excelled in battle-pieces 
and hunting-scenes. Died in 1715. 

See PitkinGron, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters ;’? Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies 
des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ ete. 

Maas or Maes, mas, (GODFRIED,) a skilful Flemish 
painter of history, born at Antwerp in 1660, was a pupil 
of his father. He was chosen a director of the Academy 
in 1682, and acquired a fair reputation as an artist. He 
died in 1722, or, according to some authorities, about 
1710. 

Maas or Maes, (NICOLAAS,) an eminent Dutch painter 
of genre and portraits, born at Dort in 1632, was a pupil 
of Rembrandt. In his youth he imitated the manner 
of that master with success. He afterwards adopted a 
different style. About 1678 he removed to Amsterdam, 
where he applied himself chiefly to portraits and became 
a fashionable artist. Died in 1693. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Maass, miss, (JOHANN GrBHARD EHRENREICH,) a 
German philosopher and savant, born near Halberstadt 
in 1766. He became professor of philosophy at Halle 
in 1798, and published, besides other works, “ Essays on 


the Imagination,” (1792,) the “ Passions,” (1805-07,) and 
the ‘ Sentiments,” (1811.) Died in 1823. 


Mabellini, ma-bél-lee’nee, (Grovannr BATISTA 
CaRLo MartiA,) an Italian Hellenist, known in France 
by the name of ABBE MABLIN or Magtint, was born 
in Piedmont in 1774. He was professor of Greek in 
Paris, where he died in 1834. 

Mabil or Mabille, m4-beel’ or ma/bel’, (PIERRE 
Louts,) a learned writer, of Italian extraction, was horn 
in Paris in 1752. . He made a good translation of Liv 
into Italian, and published ‘“ Mabiliania,” “The Influence 


of Poetry on the Customs of Nations,” (1804,) and other 
works. Died in 1836. 


See Trpatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’” 
**Cenni biografic1 del Cavaliere P. L. Mabil,’’ 1836. 


Mabillon, ma’be’yén’, (JEAN,) a very learned French 
author, born in the diocese of Rheims in 1632, became a 
Benedictine monk. In 1685 he visited Italy, by order of 
the king, to collect manuscripts and historical documents, 
and on his return published his ‘“‘ Museum Italicum,” 
(1687-89.) His ‘Treatise on Monastic Studies” (1691) 
was received with favour. Among his most important 
works is a treatise on Diplomatics, (1681.) Died in 1707. 

See Cuavin DE Matan, “ Histoire de Mabillon,”’ 1843; J. La- 
BOUDERIE, ‘‘Notice sur Dom Mabillon;’?? THizerry Ruinart, 
““Abrégé de la Vie de Dom J. Mabillon,’’ 1709; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Mably, de, deh ma’ble’, (GABRIEL BONNo?,) ABBE, 
a French historical writer, born at Grenoble in 1709, 
was a brother of Etienne Bonnot de Condillac. He 
became a resident of Paris in his youth, and produced 
in 1740 his “ Parallel between the Romans and French 
in Respect to Government,” which was very successful. 
In 1743 he negotiated a secret treaty with Prussia against 
Austria. Among his numerous works are ‘‘ Observations 
on the Romans,” (1751,) and ‘f Observations on the His- 
tory of France,” (1765.) Died in 1785. 

See L. BartukEremy, ‘‘ Vie privée,de Mably,’’ 1791; Brizarp, 
“loge de Mably,” 1787; P. C. Litvesqus, ‘‘ Eloge historique de 
l’ Abbé de Mably,” 1787; Qu#RaRD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Maboul, ma’bool’, (JACQUES,) a French pulpit orator, 
Bishop of Alet, born in Paris about 1650; died in 1723. 

Mabuse, ma’biiz’, or Maubeuge, mo’buzh’, (JAN,) 
a famous Flemish painter, whose family name was GEs- 
SART or GASSAERT, was born at Maubeuge in 1499. He 
is said to have studied in Italy. He worked in Middel- 
burg and in London, where he painted portraits of the 
royal family in the reign of Henry VIIL, and historical 
pictures, which are still admired. Among his master- 
pieces was a ‘‘Descent from the Cross,” which was de- 
stroyed by lightning at Middelburg, and “The Wise 
Men’s Offering,’ now owned by the Earl of Carlisle. 
His habits were very intemperate and prodigal. Died 
about 1562. 


See Descamps, ‘‘Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. ; Prtrarr, 
‘*Recherches historiques sur Maubeuge,’’ 1853. 


Macaber, ma’k4-ber, a German poet, was the author 
of a work called ‘The Dance of Death.” 

Mac-ad’am, (JoHN Loupon,) a Scottish surveyor, 
noted for his improvement in roads, was born in Ayr- 
shire in 1756. He made the first macadamized 1o0a¢s, 
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near Bristol], about 1815, and explained his system in his 
“Essay on the Scientific Repair and Preservation of 
Public Roads,” (1819.) In 1827 he was made general 
surveyor of the metropolitan roads, and afterwards re- 
ceived a grant of £10,000 for his services. Died in 1836. 

See “ Annual Register,” 1836 ; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” 
Cuampers, ‘“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’’ (Sup- 
plement.) 

Macaire. See Macarius. 

Mac-a-nal’ly, (DAVID Ricr,) an American Methodist 
divine, born in Granger county, Tennessee, in 1810. He 
hai published “Sketches of the Life and Character of 
Mrs. Ramsay,” and other biographical works. 

Mac-Ar’dell, (JAMES,) an excellent English engraver 
in mezzotinto, born about 1710. He engraved portraits 
of many eminent contemporaries, and subjects after Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, Murillo, and other masters. Among 
his works are “ Moses on the Nile,” after Van Dyck, and 
an Assumption,” after Murillo. Died in 1765. Of 
MacArdel! Basan observes that he ‘‘ was one of the best 
engravers in mezzotinto that England ever produced.” 

See Strutt, article ‘‘ Ardell”? in his *‘ Dictionary of Engravers.”’ 


Macarel, m3/ka’rél’, (Louis ANToINE,) a French 
jurist, born at Orléans in 1790. He published, besides 
other works, “Elements of Administrative Jurispru- 
dence,” (1818.) Died in 1851. 

Ma-ca’ri-us, [Gr. Maxdpioc ; Fr. MACATRE, m&’kar’,] 
an eminent ascetic or hermit of Egypt, born about 300 
A.D., has been canonized as a saint by the Catholic 
Church. Fifty extant Greek homilies are ascribed to 
him. Died about 390 A.D. 

Another Satnr Macarius, called Junior, lived at 
Alexandria in the fourth century, and was noted for 
his ascetic piety. He is supposed to be the author of a 
work called the “Rule of Saint Macarius.” 

See TirLEmonrT, ‘‘ Mémoires ;?? Certuigr, ‘ Histoire des Auteurs 
sacrés ;”? SCHATTEMAN, ‘‘ Leven van den H. Macarius,’ 1623 ; GEN- 
Nnapius, ‘‘ De Viris illustribus.”’ 

Mac-ar’thur, (DUNCAN,) an American soldier and 
statesman, born in Dutchess county, New York, in 1772. 
He served in the war of 1812, and rose to the rank of 
brigadier-general. He was elected Governor of Ohio 
in 1830. Died in 1840. 

Mac-Ar’thur, (JoHN,) a general, born in Scotland 
about 1826, emigrated to Illinois about 1850. He com- 
manded a brigade of the Union army at Shiloh, April, 
1862, and at Corinth, in October of the same year. 

MacArthur, (JoHN,) a distinguished architect, born 
at Bladenoch, in Wigtonshire, Scotland, May 13, 1823, 
came to Philadelphia when only ten years of age. He 
learned the business of a carpenter, and studied drawing 
and architecture in his evenings. In 1848 he was 
awarded the first premium for his plan of a new House 
of Refuge, and was given the entire charge of the erection 
of the building. Among the prominent buildings erected 
by him in Philadelphia, we may name the Continental 
Hotel and Jayne’s splendid mansion at the corner of 
Nineteenth and Chestnut streets. He was architect for 
the war department during the war, and after its close 
for the navy department, for which he built the Naval 
Hospital at Philadelphia, and other similar works. 

Mac-art/ney, (GEORGE,) LorD, a statesman, of Scot- 
tish descent, born near Belfast, Ireland, in 1737. He 
was elected to Parliament in 1768, and appointed chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1769. In 1775 he was chosen 
Governor of the island of Granada, which the French 
captured from him in 1779. From December, 1780, to 
1786, he was Governor of Madras. He was appointed 
Governor-General of India, as successor to Warren 
Hastings, but declined on account of ill health. His 
most remarkable public service was his embassy to 
China, where he arrived in August, 1793, being the first 
English ambassador to that court. He refused to pros- 
trate himself before the emperor, according to Chinese 
etiquette. Though he failed to obtain a commercial 
treaty, he maintained his reputation as an able negotiator. 
He was raised to the peerage, as Baron Macartney, in 
1796. He died in 1806, after which appeared a “ Jour- 
nal of the Embassy to China in 1792-94.” 


See an ‘‘ Account of the Public Life, etc. of Lord Macartney,’’ 
by Joun Barrow, 1807; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ 
“Monthly Review’’ for August and September, 1808, 


Macaulay, ma-kaw’le, (CATHARINE,) an English 
authoress, whose maiden name was SAWBRIDGE, was 
born in Kent in 1733. She was married to Dr, George 
Macaulay, of London, about 1760, and published a 
“Yistory of England from the Accession of James I. to 
the Elevation of the House of Hanover,” (1763,) which 
is favourable to republicanism. In 1785 she visited 
Washington at Mount Vernon. She wrote several po- 
litical treatises. “Her history,” says T. B. Macaulay, 
“is more distinguished by zeal than either by candour 
or skill.” Died in 1791. 

See Wickes, ‘‘ Life and Letters ;”? ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for March 
1765, May, 1769, and August, 1771. 

Macaulay, (THOMAS BABINGTON,) BARON, an emi- 
nent English scholar, critic, and historian, was born at 
Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire, October 25, 1800. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay, was a native of Scotland, 
of Highland descent; his mother, Selina Mills, the 
daughter of a bookseller of Bristol, was of a Quaker 
family. His home education was religious and somewhat 
austere. Mrs. Hannah More, who was intimate with 
his parents, has given in her letters many interesting 
particulars of the future historian. From his earliest 
childhood he was passionately fond of poetry,—so much 
so that he could hardly be prevailed on to read prose. 
Later, however, we find him deeply interested in history, 
and warmly discussing with a friend of his own age the 
respective merits of Marlborough and other eminent 
commanders. (See ‘‘ Letters of Hannah More to Zach- 
ary Macaulay, containing Notices of Lord Macaulay’s 
Youth,” 1860.) 

When about twelve years of age, he was placed under 
the instruction of Mr. Preston, with whom he laid the 
foundations of his acquaintance with the classics. At 
eighteen he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, having twice won the 
chancellor’s medal for English verse,—the first time for 
a poem on “ Pompeii,” in 1819, the second for one on 
“Evening,” in 1820. He graduated as B.A. in 1822, and 
soon after was chosen a Fellow of his college. He 
studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1826. “The Battle of Ivry,” one of the most 
universally admired of his shorter poems, was published 
in “Knight’s Quarterly Magazine” in 1824. In 1825 he 
contributed to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” an article on 
Milton, which at once placed him in the foremost rank 
of the most distinguished essayists of the age, This 
was the commencement of that splendid and fascinating 
series of review-articles, the publication of which may be 
said to form an era in the history of literature, when for 
the first time the critical or historic essay threatened to 
bear away the palm of popularity from the most brilliant 
works of fiction. 

Macaulay entered Parliament in 1830, as a representa- 
tive of the borough of Calne. While at Cambridge he 
had distinguished himself as an orator, and he now more 
than justified the high expectations which his friends 
had formed of his parliamentary career. His speeches 
on the Reform bill (in 1830-32) established his fame as 
an able and eloquent speaker. It is said, however, that, 
owing to his rapid and somewhat monotonous delivery, 
his speeches were more effective and convincing when 
they appeared in print than when spoken in the House 
of Commons. One of his most remarkable efforts was 
his great speech (1833) on the bill for the renewal of the 
charter of the East India Company. He was soon after 
made a member of the supreme council of India, and 
placed at the head of the law commission to prepare a 
new code for the government of that country. Although 
it was found impossible to carry into immediate effect 
many of the reforms which he sought to introduce, his 
efforts in this cause have not been without important 
results. Since the government of India was transferred 
to the imperial crown, his code has been made the basis 
of the legal system of the country. His sojourn in India 
(from 183§ to 1838) had made him acquainted with its 
history and with the character of its various peoples ; 
and to the knowledge thus acquired in a field hitherto 
untrodden by him, we are indebted for two of his most 
effective and most brilliant essays,—~those on Clive and 
Warren Hastings, ‘ 
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Having returned to England in 1838, he again entered ment of composition. A perfect history, according to 


Parliament, as a representative of the city of Edinburgh, 
and. soon after received the appointment of secretary 
at war in the Melbourne ministry. On the fall of the 
Whigs in 1841, he went into the opposition. When they 
returned to power in 1846, he was made paymaster-gene- 
ral. He had been regularly re-elected from Edinburgh 
until 1847, when, owing to an unusual combination of 
different party elements, he was defeated. The mor- 
tification of this repulse stung him very deeply. He 
resolved to devote the remainder of his life to studious 
retirement. He seems to have felt, indeed, that his 
proper vocation was the pursuit of literature, apart from 
the excitements of the political arena. One of the im- 
portant results of his withdrawal from public life was his 
being able to apply himself without interruption to the 
composition of his great work, the “ History of Eng- 
land,” the first two volumes of which made their appear- 
ance near the close of 1848. Never before in the annals 
of literature was any work of history welcomed by the 
public with such enthusiastic admiration. His work was 
read by tens of thousands with as much eagerness and 
delight as a fresh novel by Scott or Bulwer would have 
been. In 1849 Macaulay was chosen lord rector of the 
University of Glasgow. Not long after, in a speech which 
he made in that city, he took a formal leave of political 
life, explaining at the same time the principles by which 
he had sought to guide his course while he was con- 
nected with the government. Among other things, he 
said on that occasion, “I cannot accuse myself of having 
ever been untrue either to the cause of civil or religious 
liberty, or to the cause of property and law. I reflect 
with pleasure that I bore a part in some of those reforms 
which corrected great abuses and removed just discon- 
tents. I reflect with equal pleasure that I never stooped 
to the part of a demagogue, and never feared to confront 
what seemed to me to be an unreasonable clamour.” In 
1852 the people of Edmburgh, as some atonement for 
the injustice which they felt had been done him five years 
before, again returned Macaulay to Parliament, without 
his having so much as offered himself’ as a candidate or 
having made the smallest effort to procure his re-elec- 
tion. Although he took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, his declining health did not permit him to take 
any active part in the debates. During the whole time 
that he was in the House he spoke but twice: on both 
occasions he was listened to with the most respectful 
and eager attention. An imperfect and extremely in- 
accurate collection of his speeches having been printed 
without his sanction, a correct edition was by his au- 
thority issued in 1854. In 1856, on account of ill health, 
he resigned his seat in Parliament. In 1855 the third 
and fourth volumes of his History made their appearance. 
They were welcomed as warmly and read as eagerly as 
the two former had been. It was his original purpose 
to bring his History from the accession of James II. 
down to a time within the memory of persons still living. 
But in the last volume he had only reached the peace 
of Ryswick, in 1697. After his decease another frag- 
mentary volume was published, including an account 
of the death of William III. 

_ In 1857 Macaulay was raised to the peerage, with the 
title of Baron Macaulay of Rothley. Although his 
health continued to decline, he still applied himself to 
his literary labours until very near the time of his death, 
His disease was an affection of the heart, of which he 
died suddenly on the 28th of December, 1859. 

Besides the various productions of his pen already 
referred to, he contributed a series of valuable biogra- 
phies to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Not content 
with his acknowledged mastery in the different depart- 
ments of prose, he became again in 1842 a candidate for 
poetic laurels, and gave to the world his “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” of which it is scarcely too much to say that, 
for a combination of picturesqueness, simplicity, and 
power, there is nothing of the kind superior to them in 
the English language. 

It is, however, as a writer on history that the name 
of Macaulay is destined to take its most distinguished 
place and descend to the remotest posterity. Already, 
in his essays, he had proved his mastery in this depart- 


his ideal,* would not be content with merely recording 
wars and revolutions, the lives of kings and heroes, but 
would include literature and the arts, manners and 
usages, the progress of civilization,—in short, the whole 
life of the nation ; not of the aristocracy only, but of the 
people in every rank and condition. Referring to Mac- 
aulay’s historic essays, Dean Milman well observes, ‘* The 
variety of topics is almost as nothing to the variety of 
information on every topic.” Of the style he remarks, 
“It was eminently his own... . Its characteristics were 
vigour, animation, copiousness, clearness,—above all, 
sound English, now a rare excellence. . . . His English 
was pure both in idiom and in words ; pure to fastidious- 
ness; not that he discarded or did not make free use 
of the plainest and most homely terms, . . . but every 
word must be plain English,—nothing that approached 
real vulgarity, nothing that had not the stamp of popu- 
lar use or the authority of sound English writers.” 

That Macaulay possessed in a pre-eminent degree 
many of the highest attributes of a great historian, none 
will deny. In that power of imagination by which he 
was enabled to clothe the dead past with all the activity 
and fulness of life, he was scarcely, if at all, inferior to the 
most gifted writers of fiction. In the extent and variety 
of his knowledge, in the quickness and strength of his 
intellect, by which he was able to grasp with facility the 
most difficult political and. moral problems, in his thor- 
ough acquaintance with all the springs of human action, 
in the vividness of his descriptions, in the animation 
and sustained interest of his narrative, in the clearness, 
force, and brilliancy of his style, in his command, in 
short, over every species of eloquence, whether declama- 
tory, argumentative, or poetical, he has, even among the 
greatest masters of historical composition, few, if any, 
superiors. He is, however, it must be confessed with 
regret, deficient in one important or rather essential 
qualification,—impartiality. His feelings were so intense, 
his attachments and aversions so strong, that, where 
these chanced to enter into the subject to be weighed, 
the balance was too seldom held with an equal hand. 

Macaulay’s great work has been compared to a vast 
painting, in which the different figures correspond to 
prominent historic characters. It may be said that as 
in his style he too often sacrifices simplicity to his love 
of antithesis, so in his history he is too apt to exagger- 
ate, for the sake of effect, the lights and shadows of his 
portraits. 

In relation to his conversational powers, Dean Milman 
observes, ‘(In the quiet intercourse with the single 
friend, no great talker was more free, easy, and genial 
than Macaulay. There was the most equable interchange 
of thought; he listened with as much courtesy as he 
spoke with gentle and pleasant persuasiveness. In a 
larger circle, such as he, delighted to meet and assemble 
around him to the close of his life, a few chosen in- 
timates, some accomplished ladies, foreigners of the 
highest distinction who were eager to make his acquaint- 
ance, his manners were frank and open. In conversation 
in such a circle, a commanding voice, high animal spirits, 
unrivalled quickness of apprehension, a flow of language 
as rapid as inexhaustible, gave him, perhaps, a larger 
share, but a share which few were not delighted to yield 
up to him. His thoughts were like lightning, and clothed 
themselves at once in words. . . . And the stores which 
his memory had at instantaneous command! ... With 
these came anecdotes, touches of character, drollery, fun, 
excellent stories excellently told.” 

‘Lord Macaulay,” observes the same writer, ‘was 
never married; his strong domestic affections were 
chiefly centred in his sister—happily married to his 
friend Sir Charles Trevelyan—and her family. Her 
children were to him as his own, and cherished with 
almost parental tenderness. As a friend he was singu- 
larly steadfast. He was impatient of anything dispar- 
aging of one for whom he entertained a sincere esteem. 
In the war of political life he made, we believe, no lasting 
enemy ; he secured the unswerving attachment of his po- 
litical friends, to whom he had been unswervingly true.” 


* See his essay on “‘ History,” in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” 1828. 
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All Macaulay’s works have been reprinted in Germany, 
His “ History” has been translated into French, the first 
two volumes by M. Jules de Peyronnet, the second and 
third by M. Amédée Pichot. 

See a “‘ Memoir of Lord Macaulay,” written for the Royal Society 
by Dean Mitman; the excellent article in ALLIBoNR’s ‘* Dictionary 
of Authors; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; “ Biographical 
Sketches,” by Harrier MartINEAU, 1869; Wuirpir’s ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,” 2 vols., 1852; ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1849, 
October, 1854, January, 1857, and October, 1861; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for March, 1843, April, 1849, and April, 1868 ; “‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for April, 1849, August and September, 1856, July and 
August, 1859; ‘North British Review” for May, 1856, and Novem- 
ber, 1860; ‘* Fraser’s Magazine’ for February, 1856; J. Pacer, “ New 
Examen ;” “ Jahrbuch zum Conversations- Lexikon” for 1860, 

Macaulay, (ZacuAry,) F.R.S., an English philan- 
thropist, of Scottish descent, born about 1768, was the 
father of Lord Macaulay, the historian, He was a 
zealous coadjutor of Wilberforce in the abolition of 
the slave-trade, in which cause he laboured many years, 
Died in 1838. His father, John Macaulay, minister at 
Inverary, is mentioned in Dr. Johnson’s “Tour to the 
Hebrides.” 

Mac-Au/ley, (CATHERINE E.,) an Irish lady, eminent 
for benevolence and piety, born in the county of Dublin 
in 1787. She was educated a Catholic. Having lost 
her parents in early life, she was adopted by Mr, Cal- 
lahan, a wealthy gentleman, who at his death, in 1822, 
left her his entire fortune. She founded in 1827, in 
Baggot Street, Dublin, an institution designed as a 
temporary home for poor women out of employment, 
and a school for children. It was afterwards called the 
Institute of Our Blessed Lady of Mercy, having for its 
object the care of the sick. She became in 1831 superior 
of the Order of the Sisters of Mercy. This order has 
been introduced into Great Britain, the United States, 
Australia, and South America. Died in 1841. 

See “Life of Catherine MacAuley,”’ by a member of the Order 
of Mercy, New York, 1866. 

Mac-béth’ or Macbéda, mak-ba’tha, a king of 
Scotland, who, according to the common tradition, was 
a cousin of King Duncan, and originally Thane of Gla- 
mis. About 1o4o Macbeth assassinated Duncan and 
usurped the throne. Malcolm, the lawful heir, fled to 
England, and, having returned with an army, defeated 
Macheth, who was killed in 1056 or 1057. 

The story of Macbeth’s usurpation would seem to 
possess scarcely any positive historic basis. ‘‘ However 
he may have gained his power,” says Burton, “he exer- 
cised it with good repute, according to the reports nearest 
to his time. It is among the most curious of the an- 
tagonisms that sometimes separate the popular opinion 
of people of mark from anything positively known about 
them, that this man, in a manner sacred to splendid in- 
famy, is the first whose name appears in the ecclesiastical 
records both as a king of Scotland and a benefactor of 
the Church. .. . He had a wider dominion than any 
previous ruler, having command over all the country 
now known as Scotland, except the isles and a portion 
of the western highlands.” (‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. 
i, chap. x.) The legend of Macbeth forms the subject 
of one of Shakspeare’s most celebrated tragedies, 

See Hottnsugp, “Chronicles of Englande, Scotlande,’’ etc. ; 
Bucuanan, “ Historia Scotica.”’ 

Mac-Bride’, (DAvip,) an eminent surgeon, born in 
the county of Antrim, Ireland, in 1726, settled in Dublin 
in 1749. Besides other works, he published an “ Intro- 
duction to the Theory and Practice of Medicine,” (1772,) 
which is much esteemed. Died in 1778. 

Maccabzeus, (JupAS.) See JupAs. 

Mac/ca-bees, (Gr. Maxxabaio.; Fr. MAccantrs, mit’- 
k4’ba’,] a celebrated Jewish family, which attained the 
royal dignity in Judea. The surname MAccaAn£us, from 
the Hebrew JMakkab, a “hammer,” was first given to 
Judas for his victories over the King of Syria, about 165 
B.C. His family and descendants were also called Mac- 
cabees or Asmonzans. Judas, who was the son of 
Mattathias, had three brothers, John, Simon, and Jona- 
than, noticed in this work, 

See Apocryphal Book of Maccabees; Josepuus, “ Antiquitates 
Judaice.”” 

Mac-Call’, (Grorcr A,,) an American general, born 
in Philadelphia in 1802, graduated at West Point in 1822. 
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He took command of a division or corps called the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves, about May, 1861, and commanded the 
same at Mechanicsville and Gaines’s Mill, June 26-27, 
1862. He was taken prisoner June 30 of that year. 
Died in February, 1868. & 

Mac-Caul’, (Rev. ALEXANDER,) an English Hebraist 
and writer on theology, was born about 1800. He be- 
came prebendary of Saint Paul’s, London, in 1845. Died 
in 1863. 

Macchi, ma&k’kee, (MAuURO,) an Italian political 
writer, born at Milan in 1815. He was a moderate Lib- 
eral in politics. 

Macchiavelli or Machiavelli, de, dd m4-ke-A-vel’- 
lee, often Anglicized as Machiavel, mak’e-a-vél, | Lat. 
MACHIAVEL/LUS; Fr. MACHIAVEL, mi’she’4’vél’,| (Nic- 
coLO prt BERNARDO,) a famous Italian statesman, 
diplomatist, and writer, whose character abounds in 
enigmas and paradoxes, and from whose name has been 
derived a synonym of perfidious policy, (AZachiavellism. ) 
He was born at Florence on the 3d of May, 1469. In 
1499 he was appointed secretary of the Ten who managed 
the diplomatic affairs of the republic. Tle retained this 
office about fourteen years, during which he was em- 
ployed in many foreign missions to France, etc., and 
acquitted himself with great dexterity. In 1510, for the 
third time, he was sent to France, and negotiated an 
alliance with Louis XII. THe zealously exerted his talents 
and influence to maintain the independence of Florence, 
but without success. In 1512 the Medicis obtained sove- 
reign power in Florence by the aid of the pope and the 
emperor, and Macchiavelli was banished from the city, 
but forbidden to leave the country. He passed several 
ensuing years in retirement, and dhiig this period com- 
posed a treatise on the “Art of War,” and his important 
work entitled “The Prince,” (“Del Principe,” or De 
Principatibus,”) whiéh has entailed a large portion of 
conventional infamy on his name. It was written for the 
private use of. Lorenzo de’ Medici, and not designed for 
publication. “Few books,” says Hallam, “have been 
more misrepresented. lis crime, in the eyes of the 
world, was to have cast away the veil of hypocrisy.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Kurope.”) About 
1520 he was recalled into public service by Leo X., and 
was employed on several missions, the last of which was 
to the army of the league against Charles V., (1526.) He 
died at Florence in June, 1527. His last work was an 
excellent, Juminous, and picturesque history of Florence, 
(“Storie Fiorentine,” 1525,) the style of which is greatly 
admired. We was also author of several comedies of 
some merit, and of valuable “Discourses on Livy.” 
“The character of Macchiavelli,” says Macaulay, “was 
hateful to the new masters of Italy. His works were 
misrepresented by the learned, misconstrued by the 
ignorant, censured by the Church, abused with all the 
rancour of simulated virtue by the minions of a base 
despotism and the priests of a baser superstition... . 
The name of a man whose genius had illuminated all 
the dark places of policy, and to whose patriotic wisdom 
an oppressed people had owed their last chance of 
emancipation, passed into a proverb of infamy. . , . The 
terms in which he is commonly described would seem 
to import that he was the tempter, the evil principle, the 
discoverer of ambition and revenge, the original inventor 
of perjury,” etc. ‘Tis History of Florence,” says Hal- 
lam, ‘‘is enough to immortalize the name of Machiavel, 
Seldom has a more giant stride been made in any de- 
partment of literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”’) 

See Garant, “ Elog’o di Niccold Machiavelli,” 1779: BAt- 
DELL, ‘* Elogio di Niccolé Machiavelli,” 1794; Purits, “ Histoire 
de 'N, Machiavel,” 1823; Arraup px Montor, ‘‘ Machiavel, son 
Génie et ses Erreurs,” 1833; MAcAuLAy’s ‘ Essays,” article ‘* Ma- 
chiavelli;” I. Munor, ‘ Macchiavelli und der Gang der Euro- 
pdischen Politik,” 1852; Gincuent, “Histoire de Ja Littérature 
Italienne;” Grrvinus, “ Historische Schriften?’ F. W. Ierrinc, 
“N, di Bernardo de Macchiavelli’s politisches System,” etc., 1850; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘ Edinburgh Review” for Septem- 
ber, 1816, p. 209, (by Six James Mackinvosu;) ‘ Wdinburgh Re- 
view” for March, 1827; ‘‘ North American Review” for July, 1535. 

Macchietti, m4k-ke-et/tee, (GiRoLAMO,) an Italian 
painter, surnamed pimp C ROCIFISSAJO,(kRo-che-{¢s-s4’yo,) 
(because, as we are told, his master painted crucifixes,) 
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vras born at Florence about 1540. He worked at Florence 
and Rome, and painted history and portraits with great 
success. Among his master-pieces was a picture of the 
« Adoration of the Magi.” 

See Vasari, *‘ Lives of the Painters.’? 

Mac-Clel’lan, (GrorGer,) M.D., an eminent American 


surgeon, born at Woodstock, Windham county, Con-‘ 


necticut, in 1796. He graduated at Yale College in 
1815, and studied medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he took the degree of M.D. in 18109. 
He founded about 1826 the Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia, in which he became professor of surgery 
and a very popular lecturer. He was one of the first in 
the United States to introduce the system of clinical 
instruction into the medical schools. He was particu- 
larly distinguished as a bold and successful surgical 
operator. Died in 1847. 

See S. D. Gross, ‘‘ American Medical Biography,”’ 1861 ; SAMUEL 


G. Morton, ‘ Biographical Notice of Dr. George McClellan,” 1849 ; 
W. Darracu, ‘‘ Memoir of Dr. George McClellan,’”’ 1847. 


MacClellan, (GrorGE BrINvoN,) a distinguished 
American general, the son of the preceding, was born in 
Philadelphia, December 3, 1826. He entered the Military 
Academy at West Point in 1842, and graduated there in 
the summer of 1846, standing second in general rank in 
a large class. He served in the Mexican war as lheutenant 
of engineers in 1847, and was breveted captain for his 
services at the capture of Mexico. In the spring of 1855 
the government sent to the seat of war in the Crimea a 
military commission to examine the military systems of 
the European powers, etc. Captain McClellan was one 
of the three officers selected for this mission. He re- 
turned home in April, 1856, and gave the results of his 
observations in a valuable report to the war department. 
He resigned his commission in the army in 1857, and 
was appointed chief engineer of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 

In May, 1861, he took command of the Union forces 
in Western Virginia, which defeated the enemy at Rich 
Mountain and Cheat River in July. A few days after 
the battle of Bull Run (July 21, 1861) he was, at the re- 
commendation of General Scott, appointed commander 
of the army at Washington. He reorganized that army 
and brought it into a high state of discipline. When 
General Scott retired from active service, November 1, 
1861, McClellan was appointed to the command of the 
armies of the United States. About the end of January, 
1862, the President ordered that a general movement 
should be made by all the armies on the 22d of February. 
Having been relieved from the command of all the de- 
partments except that of the Potomac, McClellan began 
to move towards Richmond about the roth of March. 
He conveyed his army by water down the Potomac and 
Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of James River. Soon 
after the opening of this campaign he began to complain 
that he was not properly supported by the President. 
He commenced active operations about the 5th of April, 
by the siege of Yorktown, which the insurgents evacuated 
on the 3d or 4th of May. On the next day he fought an 
indecisive battle at Williamsburg, from which he slowly 
followed the retiring enemy to the Chickahominy. 

According to his biographer and admirer, Mr, Hillard, 
“the mind of McClellan was constantly burdened with 
a conviction that his troops were not numerous enough.” 
He had about 95,000 men at Yorktown. The Union 
army was attacked at Fair Oaks on the 31st of May by 
General J. E. Johnston, who was repulsed with heavy 
loss, According to Hillard, McClellan was confined to 
bed by illness during this battle, His army remained 
nearly inactive in the swamps of the Chickahominy for 
about three weeks, during which he lost great numbers 
by sickness. Active hostilities were renewed by the 
enemy on the 26th of June, and then began the Seven 
Days’ battles, at Mechanicsville, Savage’s Station, 
White Oak Swamp, Gaines’s Mill, and Malvern Hill, 
(July 1, 1862,) the result of which was that the Union 
army was compelled to retreat and abandon the con- 
quest of Richmond. He wrote to Secretary Stanton, 
June 28, “If I save this army now, I tell you plainly 
that I owe no thanks to you or to any other persons in 
Washington. You have done your best to sacrifice this 
army.” In July, 1862, he wrote the President a letter 


on the policy which ought, in his view, to be adopted 
in the conduct of the war. “Military power,” he 
wrote, ‘should not be allowed to interfere with the rela- 
tions of servitude... . A declaration of radical views, 
especially upon slavery, will rapidly disintegrate our 
present armies.” 

In August his army Jeft the peninsula, and was 
moved by water from the James River to Aqui’a Creek. 
About the 2d of September he was appointed general-in- 
chief of the army which had been commanded by Pope 
and had been driven back to Washington. General 
Lee, having crossed the Potomac into Maryland, was 
pursued by McClellan, who gained a victory at Antietam 
Creek on the 16th and 17th of September, 1862. The 
Union army lost in this battle 11,426 in killed and 
wounded, and was unprepared or unable to pursue Lee, 
who retired to Virginia on the 18th of September. On 
the 6th of October McClellan was ordered to cross the 
Potomac and give battle to the enemy or drive him 
south ; but he delayed his advance for about three weeks, 
and was removed from command by an order dated the 
5th of November and received on the 7th. In August, 
1864, he was nominated as Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency by the Convention at Chicago. He received 
at the election only twenty-one electoral votes, cast by 
the States of Kentucky, Delaware, and New Jersey. 
He resigned his commission as major-general of the 
regular army, November 8, 1864, and made a long visit 
to Europe, from which he returned in 1868. (See the 
article on LINCOLN, (ABRAHAM,) in this work.) 

See HiLiarp, ‘‘ Life of General McClellan,’’ 1865 ; RAymMonp, 
** Administration of President Lincoln,’’ chap. vi.; GREELEY, 
‘© American Conflict.” 

Mac-Cler’nand, (JoHN A.,) an American general, 
born in Breckinridge ‘county, Kentucky, in 1812. He 
removed to Illinois, and served as a member of Congress 
from that State from 1843 to 1861. He commanded a 
brigade at Fort Donelson, February, 1862, and a division 
at Shiloh, April 6 and 7 of that year. He succeeded 
General Sherman as commander of an army in Missis- 
sippi in January, 1863, and directed a corps at the siege 
of Vicksburg in May. He was removed from this com- 
mand before the end of that siege. 

Mac-Clint’ock, (Sir FRANcIs LEOPOLD,) a successful 
Arctic explorer, born at Dundalk, Ireland, in 1819, He 
entered the navy about 1831, and obtained the rank of 
lieutenant in 1845. In 1848 and 1849 he served under 
Sir James Ross in his expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. He distinguished himself by his enterprise, 
skill, and energy in several subsequent expeditions for 
the same purpose, and performed remarkable feats in 
sledge-travelling. In 1857 Captain McClintock received 
command of the ‘ Fox” screw-steamer, fitted out by Lady 
Franklin for a final effort to obtain tidings of the lost 
navigator. In the winter of 1858-59 he and his officers 
performed extensive sledge-journeys, and in May found 
at Point Victory, on King William’s Island, the record 
of Franklin’s death and the remains of the last sur- 
vivors of his party. (See FRANKLIN, Sir JOHN.) Soon 
after his return, September, 1859, he was knighted, and 
received various honours and rewards. He publisheda 
“Narrative of the Discovery of the Fate of Sir John 
Franklin,” (1860.) 

Mac-Clint’ock, (Joun,) D.D., an eminent American 
scholar and Methodist divine, born in Philadelphia in 
1814, graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1835. He was professor of Greek and Latin in Dickinson 
College at Carlisle, became editor of the “Methodist 
Quarterly Review” in 1848, and conducted the same with 
great ability for eight years. In 1857 he was appointed 
pastor of Saint Paul’s Church, in the city of New York, 
where he acquired distinction as a pulpit orator. He 
accepted in 1860 the charge of the American Chapel 
in Paris. During the civil war he rendered important 
services to the cause of the Union by his pen and voice, 
and his home in Paris became a rallying centre for pa- 
triotic Americans. Having returned home about 1865, 
he resumed his literary labours, and was selected in 1867 
to organize the Drew Theological Seminary. His most 
important work, in which he was assisted by Dr. W. 
Strong, is a “ Theological and Biblical Cyclopzedia,” stilt 
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unfinished,) of which three volumes have been published, 
(1867-69.) Died in March, 1870. 

Mac-Clure’ or Maclure, (Sir Ronerrt Lz MeEsu- 
RIER,) a navigator, was born at Wexford, Ireland, in 
1807. After serving many years in the navy, he accom- 
panied Sir James Ross in search.of Sir John Franklin 
in 1848. On his return, in 1849, he was raised to the 
rank of captain. In 1850, as captain of the Investigator, 
he was directed to renew the enterprise by advancing 
eastward from Behring’s Strait, He entered a strait 
which he named the Prince of Wales Strait, and, after 
his ship was frozen fast, he pursued the exploration by 
sledges until he reached Melville or Barrow’s Strait, in 
the winter of 1850-51. This is called the first discovery 
of the Northwest Passage. In the next season he dis- 
covered a second passage, on the north side of Baring 
Island. In 1853 he was extricated from a perilous situ- 
ation by Captain Kellet, who arrived at Melville Island 
from the east; but he was forced to abandon the Inves- 
tigator. On his return home he received a reward of 
45000 for his discoveries. 

See Osporn, ‘‘ Narration of the Discovery of the North-West 
Passage,”’ 1856. 

Mac-clurg’, (JAMES,) an American physician, born 
at Hampton, Virginia, in 1747, was the author of a 
treatise “On the Human Bile,” which was translated 
into several languages. Died in 1825. 

Mac-con’nel, (JoHN L.,) an American lawyer and 
writer, born in Illinois in 1826. He has published “ Tal- 
bot and Vernon,” and other sketches of Western life. 

Mac-Cook’, (ALEXANDER MCDOWELL,) an American 
general, born in Columbiana county, Ohio, in 1831, grad- 
uated at West Point in 1852. He served as colonel at 
Bull Run, July 21, 1861, became a brigadier-general of 
volunteers in September of that year, and fought at 
Shiloh in April, 1862. Having obtained the rank of 
major-general in the ensuing July, he commanded a 
corps at the battle of Perryville, October 8, 1862. He 
led the right win® at the battle of Stone River, which 
ended January 2, 1863, and commandeda corps at Chicka- 
mauga, September 19 and 20 of that year. 

MacCook, (Rosrerr L.,) an American general, a 
brother of the preceding, was born in Jefferson county, 
Ohio, in 1837. He was a lawyer before the war. He 
served as colonel at Mill Springs, Kentucky, January, 
1862. He was murdered by guerillas near Salem, Ala- 
bama, in August of the same year. 

Mac-cord’, (Davipb J.,) an American jurist, born in 
Saint Matthew’s parish, South Carolina, in 1797, con- 
tributed a number of essays to the “Southern Review” 
and “De Bow’s Review.” Died in 1855. His wife, 
Louisa S. (Cheves,) published ‘Caius Gracchus,” a 
tragedy, and several other works. 

Mac-Cor’mic, (CHARLES,) a historical writer, born in 
Treland in 1744, wrote ‘‘The Reign of George III. to 
1783,” and other works. Died in 1807. 

Mac-Cosh’, (JAmrs,) D.D., an eminent Scottish writer 
on theology and metaphysics, was born in Ayrshire about 
1810. He became a minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and about 1852 professor of logic at Belfast, 
Ireland. Among his works are ‘The Method of the 
Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” (1850,) ‘“‘ The 
Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated,” (1860,) 
and “ Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy,” (1866,) 
and in conjunction with Dr. George Dickie, of Belfast, 
“Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation,” (1869.) 
Dr. MacCosh is a very clear as well as a profound 
thinker, and has thrown valuable light on some of the 
abstrusest questions of the philosophy of the human 
mind. At the earnest invitation of the trustees and 
other friends of Princeton College, New Jersey, he came 
to America in 1868 and assumed the office of president 
in that institution, to the prosperity of which his name 
and influence appear to have given a new impulse, 

Maccovius. See MAKOWSKI. 

Mac-Céwn’, (JOHN PorreER,) an officer, born in Ten- 
nessee, served in the Mexican war in 1847, and became 
a brigadier-general in the Confederate army in 1861. 

MacCrea, mak-kra’, (JANE,) a daughter of a Scottish 
clergyman in New Jersey, was murdered in 1777 by the In- 
dian allies of Burgoyne, near Fort Edward, on the Hudson. 


— 


MacCrie, mak-kree’, (THoMAs,) an eloquent Scottish 
Presbyterian writer, born at Dunse, in Berwickshire, in 
1772. He belonged to “the most straitest sect” of his 
religion, styled “ Anti-Burghers,” a part of the Secession 
Church. About 1795 he was ordained minister of a con- 
gregation in Edinburgh. In 1811 or 1812 he published 


‘a “ Life of John Knox,” which obtained great popularity. 


His “ Life of Andrew Melville” (1819) displays, with warm 
sectarian partiality, much learning and ability. He after- 
wards produced, besides other works, an interesting 
“History of the Progress and Suppression of the Re- 
formation in Italy,” (1827.) Died in 1835. In reference 
to his “ Life of Knox,” Lord Jeffrey says, “‘ We do not 
hesitate to pronounce it by far the best piece of history 
which has appeared since the commencement of our 
critical career. It is extremely accurate, learned, and 
concise, and at the same time very full of spirit and 
animation.” 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1812; Cuampers, ‘ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’”’ (Supplement.) 

MacCullagh, mak-kiil’/laH, (JAMES,) a distinguished 
mathematician and natural philosopher, born in the 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, in 1809, was educated in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was chosen a Fellow of 
that college in 1832, and professor of natural philosophy 
in 1843. He gained distinction by his researches in the 
wave theory of light, and other subjects, on which he 
wrote several treatises. In 1846 he received the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society for his contributions to the 
science of light. He died, by suicide, in 1847. 

MacCulloch, mak-kul/loh, (BENJAMIN,) an American 
general, born in Rutherford county, Tennessee, in 1814. 
He served in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and took arms 
against the Union in 1861. He commanded at the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri, August 10, 1861, and was 
killed at the battle of Pea Ridge, March, 1862. 

See Tenney, “‘ Military History of the Rebellion,” 186s. 


MacCulloch, mak-kul/loh or mak-kul/lok, (HoRA- 
TI0,) a skilful Scottish landscape-painter, born in Glas- 
gow in 1806, worked in Edinburgh. Died in 1867. 

MacCulloch, mak-kul/loh, (JoHN,) F.R.S., a Brit- 
ish geologist and naturalist, born in Guernsey in 1773. 
He studied medicine, which he practised for a short 
time, About 1812 he began to make a scientific survey 
and exploration of Scotland in the service of the govern- 
ment, and while thus employed he examined the geology 
and mineralogy of that region. He became well versed 
in many natural sciences and. in several arts. In 1821 
he published a ‘ Geological Classification of Rocks,” 
etc., and in 1824 “The Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland, in a Series of Letters to Sir W. Scott.” For 
many years, ending in 1832, he was employed in the 
geological and mineralogical survey of Scotland. He 
afterwards published the results of this survey in an 
excellent mineralogical map. Died in 1835. 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for May, 1820, and January, 1831. 


MacCulloch, (JoHN RaAmsSay,) an eminent Scottish 
writer on political economy and commerce, was born in 
Wigtonshire about 1789. He edited the “Scotsman” 
in Edinburgh for a few years, and contributed many 
articles to the “Edinburgh Review.” About 1828 he 
removed to London and became professor of political 
economy in the new university. He wrote many works, 
which are highly esteemed. Among these are ‘“‘The 
Principles of Political Economy,” (1825,) a valuable 
“Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Naviga- 
tion,” (1832,) often reprinted, and a ‘Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical,” etc. About 1838 
he became comptroller of the stationery office, London.. 
Died in 1864. : 

Macdiarmid, mak-der/mid, ? (JoHN,) a Scottish 
author, born in Edinburgh about 1790. In 1817 he 
became editor of the ‘“ Dumfries Courier,” which, under 
his direction, was an excellent and successful journal 
for many years. He published a “Life of Cowper,” 
“Sketches from Nature,” “The Scrap-Book,” and a few 
other works. Died in 1852. : 

Macdiarmid, (JoHN,) a Scottish author, born m 
Perthshire in 1779. He settled in London, where he 
edited “The Saint James’s Chronicle.” He was author 
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of an “Inquiry into the System of Military Defence,” 
and “Lives of British Statesmen.” Died in 1808. 

See Disraett, “Calamities of Authors;’? CHAmbers, ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Mac-don/ald, (ANDREW,) a Scottish poet, born at 
Leith about 1755. He was an Episcopal clergyman in 
Glasgow for a few years. 
and a tragedy called “ Vimonda,” which was performed 
with success in Edinburgh. Having retired from the 
clerical profession, he removed about 1786 to London, 
where he was reduced to extreme poverty. Died in 1788. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
Disrake wt, ‘* Calamities of Authors.’’ 


Macdonald, [Fr. pron. mk’do’n4l’,] (ETIENNE 
Jacques JosePH,) Duke of Tarentum, an able French 
marshal, was born of a Scottish family at Sancerre in 
1765. For his conduct at Jemmapes (1792) he was made 
acolonel. In 1793, as general of brigade, he served under 
Pichegru in Flanders. He was made a general of division 
in 1795 or 1796, and joined the army of Italy in 1797. In 
February, 1799, he succeeded Championnet in the chief 
command at Rome, where his operations were success- 
ful. He commanded at the great battle of Trebbia, (June, 
1799,) where the superior numbers of the allied forces 
under Suwarow were victorious. Jn November, 1800, he 
led an army to Italy by the celebrated passage of the 
Splugen, which, says Alison, ‘‘was perhaps the most 
wonderful achievement of modern war.” (‘ History of 
Europe.”) He was sent as ambassador to Denmark in 
1802, and returned in 1804. After this he passed about 
five years without employment, having, it is supposed, 
offended Bonaparte by his public expressions in favour 
of Moreau. Having received command of a division in 
1809, he displayed great skill and courage at Wagram, 
(July, 1809,) where Bonaparte gave him a marshal’s 
baton on the field of battle. Soon after this event he 
was created Duke of Tarentum. In the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, Marshal Macdonald commanded the tenth 
corps. He contributed to the victories of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, (1813,) and served the emperor with fidelity to 
the Jast in the campaign of 1814. When Napoleon was 
about to abdicate, he expressed his grateful sense of 
Macdonald’s services, and presented to him a Turkish 
sabre. Having declared his adhesion to Louis XVIIL., 
he refused to serve his former master during the Hun- 
dred Days, and in 1816 was appointed grand chancellor 
of the legion of honour, and commander of a military 
division. He died in 1840, leaving his title of duke to 
an only son. 

See Turers, “Histoire du Consulat et de Empire ;?? Jomrnt, 
“Précis des Opérations militaires ;’? TH1rBauDEAU, “‘ Histoire de 
Napoléon ;”? ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Macdonald, (FLora,) a Scottish heroine, born in 
one of the Hebrides in 1720. After the battle of Cul- 
loden, (1746,) the Pretender Charles Edward Stuart be- 
came a fugitive, and was hunted from place to place by 
the king’s troops until he was rescued by the courageous 
exertions of Flora, who conducted him (disguised as her 
female servant) to the Isle of Skye. She was imprisoned 
a few months for this offence. About 1750she was mar- 
ried to Macdonald of Kingsburgh. They emigrated to 
the United States of North America about 1774, and 
afterwards returned to Skye, where she died in 1790. 

See the “ Autobiography of Flora Macdonald,” Edinburgh, 1869. 

Macdonald, (Jamrs,) M.D., an American physician, 
born at White Plains, New York, in 1803. He pub- 
lished an “ Essay on the Construction and Management of 
Insane Hospitals,” and other similar works, Died in 1849. 

Macdonald, (Joun,) F.R.S., a Scottish officer and 
writer, was the son of Flora, above noticed, and was born 
at Kingsburgh in 1759. He passed many years in the 
military service of the East India Company, and became 
a captain in the corps of engineers. About 1800 he re- 
turned to England. He published a valuable “ Treatise 
on Telegraphic Communications,” (1808,) and wrote 
many articles on magnetism and other sciences, some of 
which were inserted in the “Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
He translated from the French several works on ‘military 
tactics. Died in 1831. 

See “Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ 1831; CHAMBERs, “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” (Supplement.) 


’ 


He wrote “ Velina,” a poem,’ 


Macdonald, (LAURENCE,) a Scottish sculptor, born 
about 1815, passed the greater part of his mature life at 
Rome. His subjects are mostly taken from the Greek 
and Roman mythology, and are treated in the pure 
classical style. 

Macdonough, mak-don’gh, (THOMAS,) an American 
commodore, born in New Castle county, Delaware, in 
1784. As commander of the American fleet on Lake 
Champlain, he gained a splendid and decisive victory 
over the British in September, 1814, in an action of little 
more than two hours. For this service he was promoted 
to the rank of captain. Died in 1825. 

See “‘ Encyclopzedia Americana,’’ (Supplement.) 


Macdougal, mak-doo’gal, (ALEXANDER,) an Amer- 
ican officer, born about 1750, distinguished himself in the 
war of the Revolution, rose to be major-general, and 
commanded at the battle of White Plains, (1776.) He 
was elected to the Continental Congress in1781. Died 
in 1786. 

Mac-Dow’ell, (Irwin,) an American general, born in 
Franklin county, Ohio, about 1818, graduated at West 
Point in 1838. He served in the Mexican war, (1846- 
47,) and became a captain in 1847. In May, 1861, he 
was appointed a brigadier-general of the regular army. 
He commanded the Union forces at the battle of Bull 
Run, July 21, 1861. In April, 1862, he took command of 
the department of the Rappahannock. He commanded 
a corps of the army of General Pope, and took part in 
several battles near Manassas in August, 1862. He 
was appointed commander of the department of the 
Pacific in 1862 or 1863, and commander of the fourth 
military district (Mississippi and Arkansas) in Decem- 
ber, 1867. He was removed by President Johnson in 
June, 1868. 

MacDowell, (JAmeEs,) an American statesman, born 
in Rockbridge county, Virginia, in 1796. He was Gov- 
ernor of Virginia from 1842 to 1845, and a member of 
Congress from 1845 to 1851. Died in 1851. 

Mac-Dow’ell, (PArTRICK,) a skilfu# sculptor, born at 
Belfast, in Ireland, in 1799. After he had served sev- 
eral years as an apprentice to a coachmaker of London, 
he became a self-taught sculptor. His marble statue 
of a “Girl Reading” (1838) was greatly admired, and 
procured for him liberal patronage. In 1844 he pro- 
duced a marble group called “ Love Triumphant.” He 
was elected a Royal Academician in 1846. Among his 
master-pieces are “Psyche,” ‘ Eve,” ‘Early Sorrow,” 
and ‘*The Day-Dream.” 

Mac-Duf’fie, (GEORGE,) an American lawyer and 
politician, born in Columbia county, Georgia, about 
1788. He was a member of Congress from 1821 to 
1835, supported Jackson for the Presidency in 1828, and 
was elected Governor of South Carolina in 1834. He 
gained distinction as a public speaker, and took an 
active part in the debates of Congress, in which he 
advocated State rights and the policy of J. C. Calhoun. 
In 1843 he was elected a Senator of the United States 
by the legislature of South Carolina. He resigned his 
seat in 1846, on account of ill health. Died in 185r. 

Macé, mia’sa’, (FRANGOIS,) a French ecclesiastic and 
biblical writer, born in Paris about 1640. He wrote 
“La Science de l’Ecriture sainte,” (1708,) and other 
works. Died in 1721. 

Mace, mas, (fHOMAS,) an English musician, born in 
1613, published a book called ‘‘Music’s Monument,” 
(1676.) Died in 1709. 

See Burney, “‘ History of Music.” 

Macedo, de, da m4a-sa’do, (ANTONTO,) a Portuguese 
Jesuit, born at Coimbra in 1612. He wrote a “ History 
of the Portuguese Popes and Cardinals,” (1663.) Died 
in 1693. 

Macedo, de, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese monk and 
prolific writer, born at Coimbra in 1596, was a brothe1 
of the preceding. Died at Padua in 1681. 

See Bayt, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary; Nic#ron, 
‘Mémoires ;’’ N. Anronio, ‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;” “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Macedo, de, (Joz& AGOSTrINHo,) a distinguished 
Portuguese poet and critic, born at Ev‘ora about 1770. 
He adopted the profession of a priest, and became a 
popular preacher in Lisbon. He edited the official 
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Gazette of Lisbon, and wrote several political tracts. 
About 1811 he produced an epic poem called “Gama.” 
A revised edition appeared with the title “The Orient,” 
(“O Oriente.”) He was also author of poems entitled 
be ean (‘‘Meditacao”) and ‘‘Newton.” Died in 
1831. 


Mag’e-don, [Maxedév,] said to have been a son of |. 


Jupiter and Thyia, and a brother of Magnes. From his 
name that of Macedonia is supposed to be derived. 

Macedon/icus, a surname of Q. Ca@citius METEL- 
Lus. See MErELLUus. 

Mag-e-do/ni-us, [Gr. Maxeddri0¢,] the founder of a 
heretical sect called Macedonians. He was a leader of 
the Semi-Arians, and was chosen Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople by the Arians about 341 A.D.; but the Catholics 
refused to recognize him. In 360 he was deposed. He 
afterwards denied the divinity or personality of the Holy 
Spirit, and found followers,who composed a separate sect. 

See TILLEMONT, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;’? Sainr AUGUSTINE, ‘‘ De Heresi- 
bus;’’ Saint ATHANASIUS, “‘ Historia Arianorum.” 

Macer. See Catvus, (C. Licinrus MAcER.) 

Ma/cer, (AMILIus,) a Roman poet of Verona, was 
contemporary with Virgil. Tle wrote a poem or poems 
on Birds, Snakes, and Medicinal Plants. His works are 
not extant. Died in 16 B.c. 

Macer, (AiMILius,) a Roman jurist, who lived in the 
time of Alexander Severus. He wrote several legal 
works, of which extracts are given in the ‘“ Digest.” 
Among the titles of these are ‘“‘ De Appellationibus” and 
“De Re Militari.” 

Macer, (C. Licintus,) a Roman historian, born about 
IIO B.C., was the father of C. Licinius Calvus, and a 
leader of the democratic party. He became prztor 
about the year 70. His history of Rome, entitled “An- 
nales,” or Rerum Romanorum Libri,” is referred to by 
Livy with respect. Having been impeached by Cicero, 
and convicted under the law ‘‘De Repetundis,” in 66 
B.c., he committed suicide. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,’”’ books iv., vii., ix., and x. 


Macfarlane, mak-far’/len, (CHARLES,) a British au- 
thor, who published, besides other works, ‘Our Indian 
Empire,” (2 vols., 1844,) ‘The French Revolution,” (4 
vols., 1845,) and, in conjunction with George L. Craik, 
“The Pictorial History of England,” (8 vols., 1849,) 
which is highly esteemed. Died in 1858. 

Macfarlane, (RoBpeErr,) a Scottish writer, born in 
1734. He published a ‘ History of the Reign of George 
IIL.,” edited the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” London, and is 
said to have assisted Macpherson in the preparation of 
Ossian. Died in 1804. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Mac-far’ren, (GEORGE ALEXANDER,) an eminent 
English musical composer, born in London in 1813. He 
became a professor in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
produced many successful operas, songs, duets, etc. 
Among his principal works are “The Devil’s Opera,” 
(1838,) “Don Quixote,” (1846,) “King Charles IL,” 
(1849,) ‘Robin Hood,” (1860,) and “ Jessie Lea,” (1863.) 

Mac-f€r/rin, (JoHN BErRrRy,) an American Method- 
ist divine, born in Rutherford county, Tennessee, in 
1807, became editor of the ‘Southwestern Christian 
Advocate,” Nashville, in 1840. 

Mac-gil’li-vray,(ALEXANDER,) born in Coosa county, 
Alabama, about 1740, became chief of the Creek Indians 
on the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, in which 
he sided with the British. Died in 1793. 

Mac-gil/li-vray, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish naturalist, 
born in the Isle of Harris in 1796. He became con- 
servator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh, and subsequently professor of civil and 
natural history in Marischal College, Aberdeen. He 
was distinguished as a zoologist, and also cultivated 
botany and geology. His principal work is a “ History 
of British Birds,” (3 vols.,) two volumes of which were 
published after his death. Among his other works is a 
“ History of British Quadrupeds.” Died in 1852. 

See ‘‘Brief Biographies,” by SamugL Smies; ‘‘ North British 
Review’’ for May, 1853. 

Mac-gréeg’or, (JOHN,) a British statistician and 
economist, born at Stornoway, county of Ross, in 1797. 
He published a work entitled ‘ British America,” (1832,) 
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and became assistant secretary of the board of trade in 
1840, and a member of Parliament about 1847. Among 
his works is ‘The Progress of America from the Dis- 
covery of Columbus to the Year 1846,” (2 vols., 1847.) 
Died in 1857. 

Machado. See Barsosa-MaAcHano. 

Ma-chan/‘i-das, a tyrant of Sparta, was killed by 
Philopocemen in 207 B.C. { 

Ma-eh@/on, [Mayéwr,] a celebrated Greek physician,| 
a son of Aisculapius. He is said to have served as 
surgeon at the siege of Troy, and, according to some 
authors, was one of the Greek heroes inclosed in the 
wooden horse. 

See Viraiv’s ‘* Eneid,” book ii., 1. 263. 

Machault, de, deh m&’shd’, (JACQUES,) a French 
Jesuit, born in Paris in 1600. He wrote “The History 
of Japan,” (“De Rebus Japonicis,” 1646,) and a work 
on the Indian and Persian Missions. Died in 1680. 

Machault, de, (JEAN,) a Jesuit and writer, born in 
Paris in 1561, was an uncle of the preceding. Died in 
1629. 

Machault d@’Arnouville, m4’sho’ dar’/noo’vel’, 
(JEAN BAPTISrE,) an able French financier and statesman, 
born in 1701. He was appointed contréleur-général of 
the finances in 1745, and received in addition the office 
of keeper of the seals in 1750. In order to divide the 
imposts more equally, he encroached on the pecuniary 
privileges of the clergy, and thus made powerful enemies. 
In 1754 he was removed from the control of the finances, 
but was placed at the head of the marine. He was dis- 
missed finally from office in 1757. Died in 1794. 

See Martin, ‘‘ Histoire de France ;’’ Bresson, ‘‘ Histoire finan- 
ciére de Ja France ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Machet, ma’shd’, (GERARD,) a French cardinal, born 
at Blois about 1380. He was confessor to Charles VIL, 
and presided over the examination of Joan of Arc in 
March, 1429, (while the king was yet doubtful whether 
to trust her predictions,) when he declared that the 
advent of a liberatress was announced by prophecy, and 
that he had read it in books. Died in 1448. 

See H. Gre&corre, ‘‘ Histoire des Confesseurs,”’ 1824. 

MacCheyne, mak-shan’, (ROBERT MuRRAY,) a Scot- 
tish divine, born at Edinburgh in 1813. He studied 
theology under Dr. Chalmers in the university of his 
native city, and in 1836 was ordained minister of Saint 
Peter’s, Dundee. His earnest and faithful labours were 
instrumental in converting great numbers during the 
memorable revival of 1839. He died in 1843, leaving a 
number of hymns of great beauty. 

See ‘‘ Memoir and Remains of Robert M. McCheyne,” by Rev. 
A. A. Bonar, 1844; Rev. Ropert STEEL, ‘‘ Burning and Shining 
Lights,” 1864; Cuampers, ‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,”’ (Supplement.) 

Machiavel. See MAccCHIAVELLI. 

Machin, mak’in, ? (JOHN,) F.R.S., a British mathema- 
tician, was made professor of astronomy in Gresham Col- 
lege in 1713. He wrote “On the Laws of the Moon’s 
Motions,” a “Solution of Kepler’s Problem,” and a treat- 
ise “On the Curve of Quickest Descent.” Died in 1751. 

See Warp, “Lives of the Professors of Gresham College,’’ 1740. 

Ma/chon, |Mayov,| a Greek comic poet, born at 
Corinth or Sicyon, lived at Alexandria between 300 and 
260 B.c. According to Athenzeus, he was one of the 
best poets of the “Pleiad.” His works are lost, except 
small fragments. 

Machy, de, deh mi’she’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French 
painter and engraver, born in Paris in 1722 ; died in 1807. 

Macias, ma-thee’4s, one of the most admired Span- 
ish poets of his age, lived in the fifteenth century, and 
was surnamed EL ENAMOoRADO, (“the Enamored,”) in 
reference to an unhappy passion which inspired his best 
poetical effusions. He had many imitators among 
Spanish poets. He was assassinated by a man whose 
motive was jealousy. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Maciejowski, mit-se-d-yov’skee, (WENCESLAUS 
ALEXANDER,) a Polish historian and jurist, born in 1792. 
He published an excellent work entitled “‘ Historya Pra- 
wodawstw Slowianskich,” (4 vols., 1835,) which treats of 
the political and civil institutions of the Slavonic nation. 

Macllvaine, mak-il-van’, (CHaRLES Perrit,) D.D., 
LL.D., an eminent American divine and writer, born at 
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Burlington, New Jersey, in 1798. He was appointed 
professor of ethics and chaplain in the Military Academy 
at West Point In 1825. In 1832 he was consecrated 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohio. 
His lectures on “The Evidences of Christianity,” deliv- 
ered in New York in 1831, and published in 1832, have 
had an extraordinary success, and have been republished 
in London and Edinburgh. 

Mac’In-tosh, (Joun,) an American soldier of the 
Revolution, was a native of Georgia; died in 1826. His 
son, JAMES S. MacInvosu, served with distinction in 
the war of 1812 and in the Mexican war, and was mor- 
tally wounded at the battle of Molino del Rey, in 1847. 

MacIntosh or Mackintosh, (LACHLAN,) born near 
Inverness, Scotland, in 1727, emigrated to Georgia, 
where he rose to the rank of brigadier-general in the 
American army. He was elected to Congress in 1784. 
Died in 1806. 


et the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 1. 

MacIntosh, (Marta J.,) an American writer, born 
at Sunbury, Georgia. She has published ‘“ Jessie 
Graham,” “Praise and Principle,” (1845,) ‘Charms 
and Counter-Charms,” (1848,) and several other tales. 

See Duycxkinck, “‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. 

Mack von Leiberich, mak fon li/beh-rix’, (KARL,) 
BARON, an Austrian general, noted for his ill success, 
was born at Neuslingen in 1752. He served as quarter- 
master-general against the French in 1793. In 1794 he 
was sent to London to concert with the English minis- 
ters the operations of the war. The court of Naples 
having in 1798 requested that of Austria to send a gene- 
ral to command the army against the French, Mack was 
selected. He was quickly defeated by Championnet, 
and sought refuge from the rage of the Neapolitans in 
the French camp, (1799.) In 1805 he obtained com- 
mand of the Austrian army, which was invested by Na- 
poleon in person at Ulm. On the 20th of October he 
ignominiously surrendered his army of 30,000 men as 
prisoners. Mack was tried by court-martial, and pun- 
ished by imprisonment for several years. Died in 1828. 

See Turers, “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire ;’? ALison, 
‘* History of Europe ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mac-kall’, (WILLIAM W.,) an American general, 
born in the District of Columbia about 1818, served with 
distinction in the Mexican war of 1846-47, and became 
in 1861 a brigadier-general in the Confederate army. 

Mackau, ma’kd’, (ANGE RENE ARMAND,) a French 
admiral, born in Paris in 1788. He was minister of the 
marine from July, 1843, to May, 1847. Died in 1855. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mac-kay’, (ANDREW,) an English mathematician, 
author of a “Treatise on the Longitude.” Died in 1809. 

Mac-kay’, (CHARLES,) a Scottish poet and writer of 
songs, was born at Perth in 1814. Between 1835 and 
1844 he published “The Salamandrine,” a poem, and 
several other works. His ‘“ Voices from the Crowd” 
(1846) included a popular song called “The Good Time 
Coming.” He afterwards published several volumes of 
verses, entitled “Voices from the Mountains,” (1847,) 
“Town Lyrics,” (1848,) and “Egeria, or the Spirit of 
Nature,” (1850.) 

_Mac-Kéan’, (THomas,) an American patriot and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, born in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 1734. In 1765 he rep- 
resented the counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, 
in Delaware, in the so-called Stamp-Act Congress. He 
was elected to the Congress of 1774 from Delaware, in 
which post he continued till 1783. He had been appointed 
in 1777 president of the State of Delaware, and chief 
justice of Pennsylvania, He was Governor of the latter 
State from 1799 to 1808. Died in 1817, He was a 
political friend of Jefferson. 


See Goopricn, “ Lives of the Si : 
Bepdence 3? “ National Povgatt Gate or reason ep eee tea 
vol, lv. z 

MacKean, (THomas J.,) an American general, born 
in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, about 1810, craduated 
at West Point in 1831. He became a brigadier-general 
about November, 1861, and commanded a division at 
Corinth, October 4, 1862. 
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MacKean, (WILLIAM W.,) an American commodore, 
born in Pennsylvania in 1801, was a nephew of Governor 
Thomas McKean, noticed above. He was appointed 
commander of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron in 
1861. Died in 1865. 

Mac-Kee’ver, (ISAAc,) an American commodore, 
born in Pennsylvania in 1793. He distinguished himself 
in the war of 1812, and in 1851 commanded the squadron 
on the coast of Brazil. Died in 1856. 

Mackeldey, mak’kel-di’, (FERDINAND,) a German 
jurist, born at Brunswick in 1784. He became first pro- 
fessor of law at Bonn in 1818, and published a ‘ Manual 
of the Institutes of Roman Law of the Present Time,” 
(1814.) Died in 1834. 

Mac-Kel’lar, (THomas,) an American poet, born in 
the city of New York in 1812. He became a printer, 
and removed to Philadelphia in 1833. On the death of 
Mr. Johnson, in 1860, Mr. Mackellar succeeded him as 
the head of the type-foundry of L. Johnson & Co., (now 
of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan,) perhaps the most ex- 
tensive establishment of the kind in the United States. 
He has published several small volumes of poems, some 
of which have been warmly commended by N. P. Willis, 
W. C. Bryant, and other competent critics, 

See ALLiBone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 

Mac-ken/dree, (WILLIAM,) born in King William 
county, Virginia, in 1757, entered the ministry about 1788. 
He was chosen a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1808. Died in 1835. 

Mac-ken/zie, (Sir ALEXANDER,) an enterprising 
Scotchman, born at Inverness about 1755. . In his youth 
he emigrated to Canada, and became a clerk in the 
service of the Northwest Fur Company. From 1781 to 
1789 he spent eight years in trading with the Indians at 
Lake Athabasca, and in the latter year discovered the 
river which bears his name, and traced it from its source 
to its entrance into the Arctic Ocean, where he arrived 
in July, 1789. In 1792 he led another exploring party 
westward to the Pacific. On his return to England, in 
1801, he published his ‘‘ Voyages from Montreal to the 
Frozen and Pacific Oceans,” which, says Chateaubriand, 
“is a work of great merit.” Died in 1820. 

See CHATEAUBRIAND, ‘‘ Voyages en Amérique ;’”? CHAMBERs, 
* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ 
for July and August, 1802. 

Mac-ken/zie, (ALEXANDER SLIDELL,) an American 
naval officer and miscellaneous writer, born in New York 
in 1803. Having visited Europe in 1825, he published, 
soon after his return, his “Year in Spain,” which was 
received with great favour. In 1835 he made another 
voyage to Europe, the result of which was his two works 
entitled “The American in England” and “Spain Re- 
visited.”” While commander of the Somers, in 1842, he 
ordered the mutineer Spencer and two of his associates 
to be hanged from the yard-arm of the vessel, which act 
was publicly approved by a high court of inquiry after 
his return. He died in 1848. Besides the above-named 
works, he wrote a “Life of Paul Jones,” in Sparks’s 
“American Biography.” 

See Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. 

Mackenzie, (CHARLES FRAZER,) a Scottish mission- 
ary, born in Peebleshire in 1825. He went to Southern 
Africa in 1860, and began to labour near the Zambesi 
River. He died in Africa in January, 1862. 

Mackenzie, (DONALD,) a merchant, born in Scot- 
land in 1783. He became in 1809 a partner of John 
Jacob Astor in the fur-trade, and made an overland 
journey to the Pacific. Died in 1851. 

Mackenzie, (GrorGE,) Earl of Cromarty, a Scottish 
politician and writer, born in 1630. He was appointed 
justice-general in 1678, and a lord of session in 1681, 
In 1685 he was created Viscount Tarbat, and in 1703 
Earl of Cromarty. He was secretary of state for Scot- 
land from 1701 to 1704. He wrote, besides other works, 
“Synopsis Apocalyptica,” (1708,) and an “Account of 
the Conspiracy of the Earl of Gowrie against James 
Wilerca(rerirs \eeited onet 714. 

See WaLpotr, ‘‘Royal and Noble Authors ;’”? CHAmBErs, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsinen.”” 

Mackenzie, (Sir GrorcGr,) a Scottish lawyer and 
writer, born at Dundee in 1636. He attained eminence 
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in his profession, and about 1661 was appointed justice- 
depute, or judge. He published “ Religio Laici,” a treat- 
ise on religion and morality, (1663,) “Moral Gallantry,” 
(1667,) “Institutions of the Laws of Scotland,” (1684,) 
and other works. From 1674 to 1685 he was employed 
as king’s advocate, and in this period had some agency 
in the persecution of the Covenanters, who designated 
him “the bloodthirsty advocate.” Died.in 1691. 

See “Life of Sir G. Mackenzie,” prefixed to his works ; BuRNET, 
“* History of his Own Times ;’? CHAmpErs, “‘ Biogra’phical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Mackenzie, (Grorcr,) a Scottish physician and 
writer, who practised in Edinburgh with success, and 
published “ Lives and Characters of the Most Eminent 
Writers of the Scottish Nation,” (3 vols., 1708-22.) 
Died in 1726. 

Mackenzie, (HENRY,) an eminent Scottish novelist 
and essayist, born in Edinburgh in 1745. In his youth 
he obtained the office of attorney in the Scottish court of 
exchequer. In 1771 he published, anonymously, “The 
Man of Feeling,” a novel, which is his principal work, 
and was generally admired. He edited “The Mirror,” 
a periodical resembling the “ Spectator,” which was first 
issued in 1779, and was. discontinued the next year. 
More than one-third of the articles in this popular work 
were written by him. He afterwards produced ‘The 
Man of the World,” a novel, several political treatises 
favourable to the Tory party, “‘The Prince of Tunis,” 
and other dramas. He contributed many essays to “ The 
Lounger,” a successful periodical, of which he was editor 
in 1785-86. In 1804 he obtained the lucrative office of 
comptroller of taxes for Scotland. Died in 1831. 


See Str WALTER Scort’s Miscellaneous Prose Works; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;?’ CHAamBers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Mackenzie, (RoBER’T SHELTON,) D.C.L., a writer 
and journalist of much ability, born in Limerick county, 
Ireland, in 1809. He was editor successively of the 
“ Liverpool Journal” and various other British periodi- 
cals, and in 1852 settled in America, where he became 
literary and foreign editor of the Philadelphia “ Press.” 
He has published “Lays of Palestine,” (1828,) ‘“ Life 
of Curran,” (1855,) ‘‘Tressilian, or the Story-Tellers,” 
(1857,) a valuable “Life of Charles Dickens,” (1870,) 
and many other works. 

Mackenzie, (WILLIAM Lyon,) a Canadian journalist 
and politician, born at Dundee, Scotland, in 1794. He 
emigrated to Canada in early life, and became the editor 
of a paper. He was the leader of a party which took 
arms against ‘the government in December, 1837, and 
was quickly dispersed. He took refuge in New York. 
Died in 1861. 

Mackey, mak’ee, (ALBERT GALLATIN,) an American 
physician and journalist, born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1807. He published a ‘“Text-Book of 
Masonic Jurisprudence,” and other works of the kind. 

Mackey, mak’ee, (JOHN,) an Englishman, who, as 
an agent of William IIL., watched the movements of the 
Jacobite exiles after the revolution of 1688. He wrote 
a “Picture of the Court of Saint Germain,” (1695.) 
Died in 1726. 

‘ See ‘* Memoirs of the Secret Services of John Mackey,’’ London, 
1833. 

Mackie, mak-kee’, (JoHN,) a Scottish physician, born 
in Fifeshire in 1748, published, besides medical treatises, 
“A Sketch of a New Theory of Man.” Died in 1831. 

Mackie, (JOHN MILTon,) an American writer, born 
at Wareham, Massachusetts, in 1813. He has written a 
“Life of Godfrey William von Leibnitz,” (1845,) ‘Life 
of Schamyl, the Circassian Chief,” (1856,) and contrib- 
uted various articles to the “ North American Review.” 

Mac-kin’non, (DANIEL,) COLONEL, a British officer, 
born in 1791. He commanded a regiment of Coldstream 
Guards at Waterloo, and wrote a “ History of the Cold- 
stream Guards.” Died in 1836, 


(S Hee enna “* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
upplement. 


Mackinnon, (HENRy,) a British general, born near 
Winchester in 1773. He served many campaigns against 
the French. He distinguished himself in several actions 
in Spain, obtained command of a brigade in 1809, and 
was killed at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812. 
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Mack’in-tosh, (Sir JAmeEs,) an illustrious British 
author, orator, and statesman, was born at Aldourie, 
near Inverness, on the 24th of October, 1765. He was 
the son of Captain John Mackintosh, of the army, and 
Marjory Macgillivray. At King’s College, Aberdeen, 
which he entered in 1780, he profited by the congenial 
society of Robert Hall, who was his fellow-student and 
intimate friend. He studied medicine in Edinburgh, 
and, having obtained his diploma, in 1788 removed te 
London, where he married Catherine Stuart in 1789. His 
fluent elocution, admirable temper, and refined manners 
procured his admission into the best society. He hada 
“boundless literary ambition,” and a most capacious and 
accurate memory. In defence, or rather ardent eulogy, 
of the first reforms of the French Revolution, he produced, 
in answer to Burke’s famous “ Reflections,” his ‘ Vindi- 
ciz Gallice,” (1791,) which raised him into sudden 
celebrity and caused him to be warmly caressed by Fox, 
Sheridan, and other chiefs of the Whig party. About 
this time he renounced medicine and became a student 
of law. He was called to the bar in 1795, gave special 
attention to public law, and practised with success in the 
home circuit. In 1799 he delivered a series of lectures 
“On the Law of Nature and of Nations,” which were 
highly applauded by the most eminent judges of all 
parties as a noble monument of intellectual power and 
wisdom. Heexpressed in these lectures more conserva- 
tive views than those of his “ Vindiciz Gallice.” In 
1803 he gained a high reputation for forensic eloquence 
by his defence of M. Peltier, a French emigrant, who 
was tried for a libel on Bonaparte, and was acquitted. 
This speech was translated into French by Madame de 
Staél. He accepted the office of recorder of Bombay, 
where he arrived in 1804, and was appointed judge of 
the admiralty court in 1806. Sir James returned to 
England in 1812, and was elected to Parliament by the 
Whigs in 1813. He won and maintained a high place 
among parliamentary speakers. From 1818 to 1824 he 
was professor of law and politics in the college at Hai- 
leybury. He contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and wrote an important ‘ Dissertation on the Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy,” which appeared among the pre- 
liminary essays of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” In 
1830 he accepted office as commissioner for the affairs 
of India under the ministry of Earl Gray. He made a 
powerful and luminous speech in the House on the Re- 
form bill in 1831. He wrote a “ History of England,” a 
work of great merit, which was published in ‘‘ Lardner’s 
Cyclopeedia,” (1831.) He died in May, 1832, leaving 
unfinished a ‘History of the Revolution in England 
in 1688,” which was published in 1832. ‘* We have no 
hesitation,” says Macaulay, “in pronouncing this frag- 
ment decidedly the best history now extant of the reign 
of James II... . The intellectual and moral qualities 
which are most important in a historian, he possessed in 
a very high degree. He was singularly mild, calm, and 
impartial in his judgments of men and of parties.” The 
same critic adds, ‘“‘He distinguished himself highly in 
Parliament. But nevertheless Parliament was not ex- 
actly the sphere for him, The effect of his most success- 
ful speeches was small, when compared with the quantity 
of ability and learning which was expended on them.” 

“It would be difficult,” says Mr. Whipple, ‘‘ to men- 
tion any writer whose name has been connected with the 
literary journals of the nineteenth century, who has 
carried into the task of criticism so much fairness and 
moderation as Mackintosh. His nature was singularly 
free from asperity and dogmatism. To a large under- 
standing and boundless stores of knowledge he united 
candour and even humility in their employment... . 
The beauty of his character will long continue to exert an - 
influence in insensibly moulding the minds of scholars 
and statesmen.” (See article on “British Critics” in 
the “North American Review” for October, 1845.) 


_ See “Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Mackintosh,” edited by 
his son, Ropert J. MackinTosu, 2 vols., 135; ‘‘ Historical Char- 
acters,” by Sir H. L. Butwer, London, 1868; ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ;”” CHameeERs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ “Edinburgh Re- 
view” for October, 1835, (by Jerrrey ;) ‘ British Quarterly Review 
for November, 1846; “ North American Review’ for October, 1832, 
(by A. H. Everett ;) and the very elaborate article on ** Mackin- 
tosh” in ALLIBONE’Ss “ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 
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Mac-klin’, (CHARLES,) a popular Irish actor and 
dramatist, (whose family name was McLaughlin,) was 
born at Westmeath in 1690. He appeared on the Lon- 
don stage in 1725, and did not retire until 1789. He 
excelled in the 7é/e of “Shylock,” and wrote, besides 
several other plays, a successful comedy called ‘The 
Man of the World.” Died in 1797, at the age of 107. 

See J. T. Kirxman, ‘‘ Memoirs of Charles Macklin,” 1799; W1L- 
LtAM Cooxg, “‘ Memoirs of C. Macklin,” 1804; ‘‘ Monthly Review” 
for November and December, 1799. 

MacKnight, mak-nit’, (JAMrs,) an eminent Scottish 
Presbyterian divine, born at Irvine in 1721. He became 
minister at Maybole in 1753, and published his “ Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” (1756,) which is esteemed an ex- 
cellent standard work and has been often reprinted, In 
1763 he produced “ The Truth of the Gospel History,” 
which was received with favour. From 1772 until 1778 
he preached in Lady Yester’s parish in Edinburgh, and 
during the remainder of his life he was minister of the 
Old Church of that city. In 1795 he published a “ Lite- 
ral Translation of all the Apostolic Epistles,” a work of 
high reputation. Died in 1800. 

See “Life of J. Macknight,” by his son; CHAMBERS, “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Maclane, mak-lan’, (ARCHIBALD,) an Irish clergyman, 
born at Monaghan about 1722. He preached for the 
Anglican Church of the Hague about fifty years, ending 
in 1796. He published a volume of sermons, and trans- 
lated Mosheim’s “History of the Church,” (1765.) 
Died in 1804. 

MacLane, mak-lan’, (Louis,) an American states- 
man, born at Smyrna, Delaware, in May, 1786. He 
gained distinction as a lawyer, and represented Delaware 
in Congress from 1817 to 1827. In the latter year he 
was elected a Senator of the United States by the legis- 
lature of Delaware. He served as minister to England 
about two years, (1829-31,) and was appointed secretary 
of the treasury by President Jackson in April or May, 
1831; but, not approving, it is said, of the removal of the 
deposits from the United States Bank, he was in 1833 
removed from the treasury and made secretary of state, 
which position he resigned in June, 1834. In 1845 he 
went to England as ambassador. After the question of 
the boundary of Oregon was settled, he returned home. 
Died in October, 1857. 

See “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. i. 

Mac-lar’en, (CHARLES,) a Scottish journalist and 
geologist, born about 1783. He was chief editor of the 
“ Scotsman” (a leading political journal of Edinburgh) 
from 1820 to 1847. He published, besides other works, 
“The Geology of Fife and the Lothians,” (1839.) Died 
in September, 1866. 

Mac-lau/rin, (CoLIn,) an eminent Scottish mathe- 
matician, born at Kilmodan in 1698. He obtained the 
chair of mathematics in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
int717. In1720 he published “ Geometria Organica sive 
Descriptio Linearum Curvarum universalis,” a treatise 
on curve lines, which is said to have excited the admira- 
tion of Newton. In 1725 he was appointed assistant of 
Professor Gregory in the University of Edinburgh, where 
he remained about twenty years. While he was em- 
ployed in fortifying Edinburgh against the Pretender’s 
army, in 1745, he contracted a disease which hastened 
his death. He shared with D. Bernoulli and Euler the 
prize awarded in 1740 by the Academy of Paris for a 
memoir on Tides. He was the author of several original 
and profound works, among which are a “Treatise on 
Fluxions,” (1742,) and a “Treatise on Algebra,” (1748.) 
Died in 1746. 

See Montucra, “Histoire des Mathématiques ;’? CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Maclaurin, (JOHN,) a Scottish lawyer, born in Edin- 
burgh in 1734, was a son of the preceding. He became 
a judge about 1787, when he received the title of Lord 
Dreghorn. He wrote an “ Essay on Literary Property,” 
a drama entitled “‘ Hampden,” and several other works 
in prose and verse. Died in 1796. 

See “‘ Life of Lord Dreghorn,”’ prefixed to his works, 

Mac-Laws’, (LAFAYETTE,) an American general, born 
in Georgia. He commanded a division of General Lee’s 
army at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. 


Mac-lay’, (ARCHIBALD,) D.D., a Baptist divine, born 
in Scotland in 1778, emigrated to America in 1805, and 
became pastor of a church in New York. He was 
thirteen years general agent of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society. Died in 1860. 

MacLean or Maclean, mak-lan’, (JoHN,) an Ameri- 
can statesman and jurist, born in Morris county, New 
Jersey, in March, 1785. He removed with his father to 
Ohio about 1798, was admitted to the bar in 1807, and 
began to practise at Lebanon. In 1812 he was elected 
a member of Congress, in which he acted with the 
Democrats, and supported the war against England. 
He was again elected by a unanimous vote in 1814, 
was a judge of the supreme court of Ohio from 1816 to 
1822, and became postmaster-general in 1823. He filled 
this office with great credit and ability until March, 1829, 
during which period he introduced many improvements 
and brought the department into a state of the highest 
efficiency. He declined a place in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Jackson, and was appointed a judge of the supreme 
court of the United States in 1829. He dissented from 
the decision of the court in the Dred Scott case, as given 
by Chief-Justice Taney in 1857, and opposed the exten- 
sion of slavery. At the Republican National Convention 
of 1856 he received one hundred and ninety-six votes as 
a candidate for the Presidency of the United States, 
Died in Cincinnati in April, 1861. 


{See the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. iv. 


Maclean, (Mrs. L. E.) See LANpon, (L. E.) 

Mac-Lel/lan, (Isaac,) an American poet, bornat Port: 
land, Maine, about 1810, Among his works we may 
mention ‘The Fall of the Indian, (1830,) and “The 
Year, and other Poems,” (1832.) 

See Griswotp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America;’? CLEVELAND, 
“Compendium of American Literature.” 

Macleod, mak-léwd’, (ALEXANDER,) D.D., born in 
the island of Mull in 1774, emigrated to the United 
States, and became in 1801 pastor of a Reformed Pres- 
byterian church in New York. He was the author of an 
“ Ecclesiastical Catechism,” “* Negro Slavery Unjustifi- 
able,” “The Life and Power of True Godliness,” and 
other religious works. Died in 1833. 

Macleod, (JoHN,) a Scottish surgeon, born at Bun- 
hill in.1782. He became in 1817 surgeon of the Alceste, 
which conveyed Lord Amherst to China, and in 1818 
published “The Voyage of the Alceste along the Coast 
of Corea,” etc. Died in 1820. 

See WaLckENAER, “‘ Collection des Relations des Voyages.”’ 


MacLeod or Macleod, (Rev. NoRMAN,) a Scottish 
divine, born at Campbelton in 1812, He became min- 
ister of Loudon in 1838, of Dalkeith in 1843, and of the 
Barony Parish, Glasgow, in 1851. He published, among 
other works, ‘“Home Education,” and “The Earnest 
Student,” and is editor of a monthly periodical called 
“Good Words.” 

Macleod, (XAVIER DONALD,) a son of Alexander, 
noticed above, born in New York in 1821, published 
numerous works in prose and verse, among which we 
may name a ‘Life of Mary Queen of Scots,” (1857,) and 
a poem entitled “The Saga of Viking Torquil.” Died 
in 1865. 

Maclise, mak-leess’, (DANIEL,) a popular historical 
painter, born at Cork, Ireland, in 1811. He went to 
London in 1828, and became a student in the Royal 
Academy, where he quickly won several prize medals. 
He gained a high reputation by his ‘ Vow of the Ladies 
and the Peacock,” (1835,) and “ Merry Christmas in the 
Baron’s Hall,” (1838.) In 1840 he was elected an 
Academician. Among his admired productions are 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” (1841,) “The Play Scene in 
Hamlet,” (1842,) ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice,” (1847,) and ‘ Shak- 
speare’s Seven Ages,” (1848.) He is regarded as one 
of the most original of English painters of the present 
time. Died in April, 1870. : 

Maclure. See MACCLURE. 

Mac-lure’, (WILLIAM,) an eminent naturalist, and 
pioneer of American geology, born at Ayr, in Scotland, 
in 1763. Having made an extensive scientific tour in 
Europe, he removed to the United States, and about 
1806 entered upon a geological survey of that ccuntry. 
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In the accomplishment of this task, he visited nearly 
every State and Territory in the Union, and crossed and 
recrossed the Alleghanies fifty times. An account of his 
tour was published in the “Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society,” (1809.) In 1812 Mr. Maclure 
became one of the first members of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences just founded at Philadelphia, and was 
elected president of that institution in 1817. He con- 
tinued to fill this post for twenty-two years, and the “ Jour- 
nal” of the Academy was begun under his. auspices. His 
donations of books to the Academy amounted to nearly 
fifteen hundred volumes, comprising valuable works on 
natural history, antiquities, etc., and he gave the sum of 
$20,000 towards the erection of the building on Broad 
Street, finished in 1840. Died in 1840, at San Angel, in 
Mexico, whither he had gone on account of his health. 

See “‘ Memoirs of Wm. Maclure,’’ by SamuEL G. Morton. 

MacMahon, mak’m3’6n’, (MARIE EDME PATRICE 
MAuvRICcE,) Duc de Magenta, a French marshal, of Irish 
extraction, born in 1808, was a son of a peer of France. 
He served in Algeria from 1830 to 1850. In 1852 he 
became a general of division. In the siege of Sebastopol 
he commanded the division which took the Malakoff by 
assault on the 8th of September, 1855. He commanded 
the second corps-d’armée in the Italian campaign of 1859, 
and took a prominent part in the battle of Magenta. 
This service was rewarded (June 5, 1859) by the rank of 
marshal of France and the title of Duc de Magenta. He 
also contributed to the victory of Solferino, June 24, 1859. 
In the recent war with Prussia he was defeated at Worth 
(August 6, 1870) and at the great battle of Sedan, (about 
September 1,) where he was severely wounded. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

MacMichael, mak-mi’kel, (Morvron,) an able Ameri- 
can editor and orator, born in Burlington county, New 
Jersey, in 1807, was sheriff of the county of Philadelphia 
from 1843 to 1846, In 1845 he became proprietor and 
chief editor of the ‘‘ North American and United States 
Gazette,” which position he still hoJds. He was mayor 
of Philadelphia from 1865 to 1868. 

MacMichael, mak-mi’kel, (WILLIAM,) an English 
physician, born in 1784. He published a “Journey from 
Moscow to Constantinople,” (1819.) Died in 1839. 

Mac-Nab’, (Sir ALLAN,) an officer in the British ser- 
vice, born in Canada in 1798. He studied law, and was 
elected to the Jegislature of Canada West. During the 
insurrection of 1837 he commanded near Niagara, and 
sent over the falls the steamboat Caroline, which had 
been captured from the insurgents. He was the prin- 
cipal minister during part of the period in which Lord 
Elgin governed Canada, (1846-54.) He was knighted 
for his services in thesrebellion above mentioned. Died 
in Canada in,August, 1862. 

MacNaghten, mak-naw’ten, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British 
officer in the civil service of the East India Company, 
was sent as envoy to Shah Soojah about 1840, and was 
assassinated at Cabool by Akbar Khan in 1841. 

Mac-Nal/ly, (LEONARD,) an Irish barrister and dram- 
atist, born in Dublin in 1752. He wrote “ Fashionable 
Levities,” a successful comedy, and several operas and 
farces, also “The Rules of Evidence.”? Died in 1820. 

Mac-néil’, (Hecror,) a Scottish poet, born near 
Roslin in 1746. He passed many of his early years in 
the West Indies, probably as overseer, and returned to 
Scotland about 1788. He published ‘The Harp,” (1789,) 
“Scotland’s Skaith,” (1795,) which was much admired, 
and other poems. Died in 1818. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Mac-néil’, (JonNn,) an American general, born in 
New Hampshire in 1784, served with distinction at the 
battle of Chippewa in 1814. Died in 1850. 

Macneile, mak-neel’, (Rev. HuGcuH,)’D.D., an Irish 
Protestant clergyman, born in the county of Antrim about 
1794. He preached several years in London, and be- 
came the incumbent of Saint Paul’s, near Liverpool, in 
1848. He published “The Church and the Churches 
of Christ,” (1847,) and other works. 

MacNeill, mak-neel’, (Sir JouN,) G.C.B., a British 
officer and diplomatist, born at Colonsay in 1795. He 
passed several years in the army of the East India Com- 
pany. From 1835 until 1844 he was British ambassador 


to the court of Persia, where he gained important in- 
formation respecting the policy and resources of several 
Asiatic nations. In the winter of 1854-55 he was one 
of two commissioners sent to the Crimea to inspect the 
commissariat department. He was chosen a member of 
the privy council iu 1857. 

Mac-nev’in, (WILLIAM JAMES,) born in Galway 
county, in Ireland, in 1763, joined the United Irishmen 
in the rebellion of 1791, and subsequently entered the 
French army. In 1805 he removed to America, and 
was appointed professor of chemistry in the Medical 
College, New York. He was the author of ‘Rambles 
in Switzerland,” and several scientific works. Died in 
1841. 

Mac-nish’, (Roprert,) M.D., a Scottish author, born 
at Glasgow in 1802. He became one of the editors of 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” in 1831. Among his works is “‘ The 
Philosophy of Sleep,” (1830.) Died at Glasgow in 1837. 

See D. Morr, ‘Life of R. Macnish,”’ prefixed to a collection of 
his “Tales, Essays, and Sketches,’’ 1839 and 1844; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’? (Supplement ;) 
‘“Fraser’s Magazine”’ for December, 1835, (with a portrait.) 

Macomb, ma-koom/ or ma-kém/, (ALEXANDER,) a 
distinguished American general, born at Detroit in 1782. 
He served in the war of 1812, and, as brigadier-general, 
in 1814, gained the victory of Plattsburg over the British 
at the same time that Commodore Macdonough signally 
defeated them on the lake. General Macomb was ap- 
pointed in 1835 commander-in-chief of the United States 
army. Died in 1841. 

ee the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. 1. 


Ma/con, (NATHANIEL,) an American statesman, born 
in Warren county, North Carolina, in 1757. He served 
as a private in the army from 1778 to 1782, and opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
(1788.) In 1791 he was elected a member of Congress 
for a district of North Carolina, which he represented 
until 1815. He was always a Democrat, and a strict- 
constructionist. He was Speaker of the National House 
of Representatives for three terms, (1801-06,) and be- 
came a Senator of the United States in 1816. His 
speeches were short, but effective. He served in the 
Senate until 1826, having then been a member of Con- 
gress for thirty-seven consecutive years. He died in 
Warren county, North Carolina, in June, 1837. John 
Randolph called him ‘the best and wisest man that I 
ever knew.” 

Mac-pher’son, (JAMES,) a Scottish poet, celebrated 
as the translator or author of “ Ossian,” was born in In- 
verness-shire in 1738. After leaving college he became 
a school-teacher at Ruthven, and in 1758 published “ The 
Highlander,” a poem, which was not successful. In 1760 
he surprised the literary world by the publication of 
“Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from the Gaelic or Ierse 
Language.” These were admired by the poet Gray and 
others, and a subscription was raised to aid Macpherson 
in exploring the Highlands for other similar treasures. 
The ostensible result of thissearch appeared in ‘‘ Fingal, 
an Epic Poem,” (1762,) and ‘‘Temora, an Epic Poem,” 
(1763,) which purported to be the work of Ossian, a 
poet of the third century. These poems found many 
enthusiastic admirers throughout Europe. An animated 
controversy ensued about their authenticity, which was 
defended by Dr. Blair and other eminent critics. Dr. 
Johnson, on the other hand, confidently maintained that 
they were forgeries. Many others adopt the theory that 
he caught the spirit of the Ossianic poetry from the 
tales of the old Celtic bards, but supplied from his own - 
invention much of the peculiar imagery and cloudy 
verbiage which abound in his pretended translations. 
About 1772 he settled in London, and produced a prose 
version of the ‘Iliad,’ which was a failure, a ‘‘ History 
of Great Britain,” and other works. He was a member 
of Parliament from 1780 to 1790. Died in 1796. 

See Brarr, “ Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian,’’ 1763 ; 
H. Mackenzie, ‘‘ Report of the Committee of the Highland Society 
of Scotland,” etc.; J. Sivciarr, ‘‘On the Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems,”’ 1806 ; “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;"” CHAMBERS, Bio- 
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graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’? Review of “ Ossian, 
in the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for January and February, 1762. 
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Mac-Pher’son, (JAMES BIRDSEYE,) an eminent Amer- 
ican general, born in Sandusky county, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber, 1828. He entered the Military Academy of West 
Point in 1849, and graduated at the head of his class in 
1853. Having been assigned to the corps of engineers, 
he was employed as engineer at New York, Fort Del- 
aware, and Alcatraz Island, California, He obtained 
the rank of first lieutenant in 1858, and that of captain 
in August, 1861. In November ensuing he became 
aide-de-camp to General Halleck, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He served as chief engineer on General 
Grant’s staff at the capture of Fort Donelson, and at the 
battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7, 1862. In May of that 
year he was appointed a colonel in the regular army, 
and brigadier-general of volunteers. He commanded a 
division which broke through the lines of General Price, 
then investing Corinth, and marched in to the relief of 
the garrison in October. For this service he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general on the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1862. Having obtained command of the seventeenth 
army corps in December, he served under General Grant 
in the campaign against Vicksburg. His corps gained a 
victory at Raymond on the 12th of May, 1863, and, with 
the aid of General Sherman’s corps, defeated General 
Joseph E. Johnston at Jackson on the 14th. General 
McPherson contributed to the victory of Champion’s 
Hills, and took part in two unsuccessful assaults on 
the works of Vicksburg in May. For his services in this 
campaign he was promoted to be a brigadier-general in 
the regular army, to date from the capture of Vicksburg, 
and was appointed commander of the district of Vicks- 
burg, July, 1863. He served under Sherman in the 
expedition to Meridian in February, 1864. In the next 
month, General Grant, who had just been nominated 
general-in-chief of all the Union armies, wrote a letter 
to Sherman, in which he expressed his thanks to Sher- 
man and McPherson as the men to whom he was most 
indebted for his success. On the 12th of March, McPher- 
son was appointed commander of the department and 
army of the Tennessee. 

As commander of the army of the Tennessee, he 
maintained his high reputation in the campaign which 
Sherman conducted in Georgia. His army fought with 
success against the rebels at Dallas on the 28th of May. 
On the 27th of June, Generals Thomas and McPherson 
assaulted the fortified lines of Kenesaw Mountain, but 
were repulsed with severe loss.. By a flank movement 
of the army of McPherson, General Johnston was induced 
to abandon his strong position at Kenesaw about July 3, 
and to retreat to Atlanta. After the Union armies had 
advanced to the vicinity of Atlanta, the enemy adopted 
a bolder policy, and made several attacks, in one of which 
McPherson was killed, July 22, 1864. “About 1 P.M. 
of this day,” says General Grant, “the brave, accom- 
plished, and noble-hearted McPherson was killed.” (Re- 
port, dated July 22, 1865.) 

See Tenney, ‘‘ Military History of the Rebellion.” 

Macpherson, (Sir JoHN,) born in Skye, Scotland, 
about 1767, became a member of the supreme council 
of Bengal in 1781. He acted as Governor-General of 
India alter the retirement of Warren Hastings, (Feb- 
ruary, 1785,) until July, 1786. Died in 1821. 

Macquarie, ma-kwér’re, (LACHLAN,) a British gene- 
ral, born in the island of Mull in 1762. He served many 
years in India, and fought against the French in Egypt in 
1801. From 1809 to 1821 he was Governor of New South 
Wales. About 1814 he obtained the rank of general. 
Died in 1824. 

Macquart, ma’kar’, (Louis CHARLES HENRi,) a 
French mineralogist, born at Rheims in 1745. He pub- 
lished a “Manual of the Properties of Water,” (1783,) 
and a “ Dictionary of Health and Education,” (2 vols., 
1800.) Died in 1808. 

Macquer, ma‘kair’, (PHTLIPPE,) a French “tférateur 
and advocate, born in Paris in 1720. He was author 
of a ‘Chronological Abridgment of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” (2 vols., 1751,) ‘Roman Annals,” (1756,) and an 
‘““ Abridged History of Spain and Portugal,” (2 vols., 
1759,) (all in French,) which were received with favour. 
Died in 1770. 


See QuéRarpD, ‘La France Littéraire.”’ 
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Macquer, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a meritorious French 
chemist and physician, born in Paris in 1718, was a 
brother of the preceding. He discovered new properties 
in many chemical substances, and is said to have been 
the first who proved that the diamond is combustible, 
(1771.) He published “ Elements of Theoretical Chem- 
istry,” (1741,) and a valuable ‘“ Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
(t766.) In 1745 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. He succeeded Bourdelin as professor of 
chemistry at the Jardin du Roi, and edited the scientific 
department of the “Journal des Savants” from 1768 to 
1776. Died in 1784. 


See F. Horrer, “ Histoire de la Chimie.” 


Macready, ma-kree’de, (WILLIAM CHARLES,) a 
popular English tragic actor, born in London in 1793. 
He made a successful début at Birmingham in 1810, and 
appeared on the London stage in 1816, when he per- 
formed “‘ Orestes” at Covent Garden with great applause. 
His reputation was increased by his performance of the 
“ Virginius” of Sheridan Knowles, and of “ Richard IIT.” 
and other leading characters of Shakspeare. From 1837 
to 1839 he was lessee and manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. About 1842 he assumed the management of 
Drury Lane; but, as he failed to make it profitable, he 
kept it only two or three seasons. He performed with 
great success in the principal cities of the United States 
in 1848 and 1849. While he was in this country, a 
quarrel between him and Edwin Forrest resulted in a 
serious riot in New York. He retired from the stage 
in 1851. 

See Lirrieton, ‘‘ Biography of W. C. Macready,’ 1851; _R- 
H. Horne, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,’? 1844; “‘ New American Cy- 
clopedia.”” e 

Macret, mi’kri’, (CHARLES FRANCOIS ADRIEN,) a 
French engraver, born at Abbeville in 1750; died in 
1783. 

Mac-ri-a’/nus, [Fr. MacriEen, ma’kRe-4n’,| (Marcus 
FuLVIUus,) a Roman emperor, born in Egypt. He rose 
from the lowest to the highest rank inthe army. The 
emperor Valerian having been taken prisoner by the 
Persians, a part of the army, in 261 a.D., chose for his 
successor Macrianus, who was then an old man. In 
262 he was defeated in Illyricum, and put to death, by 
Domitian, a general of Gallienus. 

See TrLLemont, “‘ Histoire des Empereurs.’’ 


Macrien. See MACRIANUS. 

Macrin. See Macrinus, and SALMON, (JEAN.) 

Macrino d’Alba, m4-kree’no dal’/ba, an Italian 
painter, born at Alba, near Turin, about 1460. He was 
among the most skilful artists of his time, and one of the 
first to adopt the modern style. Many of his works are 
preserved at Turin and Alba. Died about 1520. 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Macrinus, mi‘kre‘niiss’, (CHARLES SALMON,) a 
French writer, was a brother of Jean the poet, and pre- 
ceptor to Catherine of Navarre. He was a victim of the 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, (1572.) 

Ma-cri/nus, | Fr. Macrin, ma’kran’,] (M. OPELIUS 
or OPILIUS,) a Roman emperor, was born of obscure 
parents in Mauritania in 164 A.D. He obtained the high 
office of prefect of the pretorians under Caracalla. In 
April, 217 A.D., he instigated the assassination of Cara- 
calla, and was proclaimed emperor by the army, whose 
choice was contirmed by the senate. In the same year 
he was defeated by the Parthians at Nisibis. He was 
defeated near Antioch in June, 218, by the partisans of 
Elagabalus, and put to death. 

See TiLLEMONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biegra- 
phie Générale.”’ 

Ma’cro, [Fr. Macron, ma’krén/,| (NAVIUS SERTO- 
RIUS,) a profligate Roman courtier, who enjoyed the 
favour of the emperor Tiberius and was the principal 
agent in the arrest of Sejanus. After the death of 
Sejanus, he became prefect of the praetorian guard. He 
was put to death by Caligula in 38 A.D, 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales.”’ 

Macrobe. See MACROBIUS. 

Ma-cro/bi-us,| Fr. MACRoBE, ma‘krob’,|(AMBROSIUS 
AURELIUS THEODOSIUS,) a grammarian and writer, who 
is supposed to have lived at Reme in the fifth century. 
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It is not known whether he was a Christian or a pagan, a 
Greek or a Roman. He was the author of three Latin 
works which have come down to us, a “ Treatise on the 
Latin and Greek Verb,” a “Commentary on the Dream 
of Scipio,” and a series of curious and valuable essays 
on history, mythology, criticism, etc., entitled “Saturna- 
liorum Conviviorum Libri Septem.” 

See Fasrictus, ‘Bibliotheca Latina;’?? ALPHONSE MAHUL, 
“Dissertation sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Macrobe,” 1817; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mactyeire, mak-te-air’,? (Hor~tanp Nimmons,) 
D.D., a Methodist divine, born in South Carolina in 
1824, became editor of the ‘Christian Advocate,” at 
Nashville. 

Mac-vick’ar, (JoHN,) D.D., an American Episcopal 
divine, born in New York in 1787. He was appointed 
in 1817 professor of moral philosophy and rhetoric in 
Columbia College. He has published ‘“ Outlines of Po- 
litical Economy,” ‘The Professional Years of Bishop 
Hobart,” and other works. 

Macwhorter, mak-hwiwr’ter, ? (ALEXANDER,) a Pres- 
byterian minister, born in New Castle county, Delaware, 
in 1734. He preached many years at Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Died in 1807. 

Madai, von, von méd/oy, (DAVID SAMUEL,) a Hun- 
garian numismatist, born at Schemnitz in 1709, He pub- 
lished a work entitled “A Complete Cabinet of Medals,” 
(1765-74.) Died in 1780. 

Mad/an, (MArrIN,) an English clergyman, born near 
Hertford in 1726, He became a popular preacher at the 
Lock Hospital, and published, besides other works, 
“ Thelyphthora,” in which he advocated polygamy. Died 
in 1790. . 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for October and November, 1780. 

Madan, (SPENCER,) a brother of the preceding, be- 
came Bishop of Peterborough. Died in 1813. 

Madan, (Rev. SPENCER,) a son of Martin, noticed 
above, was born in 1759. He was an eloquent preacher, 
and obtained the living of Ibstock and the prebend of 
Peterborough. For about thirty years he was chaplain 
to the king. Died in 1836. 

Mad/den, (Sir FREDERICK,) an eminent English 
antiquary, born at Portsmouth in 1801, was appointed 
keeper of the manuscripts in the British Museum in 
1837. He was a valuable contributor to British history, 
and edited many works, among which are ‘ Havelock 
the Dane,” (1828,) and “Layamon’s Brut, or Chronicle 
of Britain,” (1847.) 

Mad/den, (RicHARD RoBERT,) an Irish physician 
and writer on various subjects, was born in Dublin in 
1798. Among his numerous works are “Travels in 
Turkey, Egypt, and Palestine,’’ (2 vols., 1829,) ‘The 
Lives and Times of the United Irishmen,” (7 vols.,) 
and “ Memoirs and Correspondence of the Countess of 
Blessington,” (3 vols., 1855.) 

Madden, (SAMUEL,) an Irish clergyman and writer, 
whom Dr. Johnson said Ireland ought to honour, was 
born in 1687. He was noted for public spirit, and founded 
at Dublin a society for the promotion of the arts by pre- 
nuums. He wrote ‘Memoirs of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” (1732,) and the “ Monument of Boulter,” a poem. 
Died in 1765. 

See Nicuors and Bowyer, “Literary Anecdotes.”’ 

Maddersteg, mad/der-stéc’, (MICHAEL,) a Dutch 
painter of marine views, etc., born at Amsterdam in 
1659, worked in Berlin. Died in 1709. 

Maddius. See Macct, (CARLO.) 

Mad/dox, (Isaac,) born in London in 1697, became 
Bishop of Worcester in 1743. He wrote a “ Review of 
Neal’s History of the Puritans.” Died in 1759. 

Madeleine. See MAGDALENE. : 

Madelenet, mad‘leh-nda’, (GABRIEL,) a French poet, 
born in the Auxerrois about 1587, lived mostly in Paris. 
He composed elegant Latin odes. Died in 1661. 

Mader, ma’der, (JOACHIM JOHANN,) a German philol- 
ogist, born at Hanover in 1626. He published editions 
of some Latin and Greek Fathers, and wrote ‘ De Coro- 
nis sacris et profanis,” (1662.) Died in 1680. 

Maderno, m4-dér’no, (CARLO,) an eminent Italian 
architect, born in Lombardy in 1556. He studied or 
worked with his uncle, Domenico Fontana, in Rome. 


Having acquired a great reputation, he obtained about 
1614 the title of architect of Saint Peter’s Church, and 
was charged by the pope to finish the anterior part. He 
deviated from the original plan by adopting the form of 
a Latin cross instead of a Greek cross. His additions 
to this edifice are condemned by Milizia and others. 
Among his best works is the Mattei palace. Died in 
1629. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Vies des plus célébres Archi- 


tectes ;’? CicoGNarRA, ‘Storia della Scultura;”? Trcozz1, ‘* Dizio- 
nario ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Maderno, (STEFANO,) an Italian sculptor, born near 
Como in 1576. He adorned some churches of Rome 
with bas-reliefs and statues. Died in 1636. 

Madeweis, ma’deh-Wis’, (FRIEDRICH,) a learned Ger- 
man writer, born at Sammentin in 1648 ; died in 1705. 

Madier de Montjau, ma’de-a/ deh mdn‘zho’, (PAv- 
LIN,) a French advocate and judge, born at Bourg-Saint- 
Andéol in 1785. He showed firmness and sagacity in the 
repression of the excesses committed by the royalists 
about 1816-20. 

Mad’i-son, (JAMEs,) D.D., an American prelate, born 
in Rockingham county, Virginia, in 1749, became Episco- 
pal Bishop of Virginia in 1790. He had been previously 
elected president of William and Mary College. Dievl 
in 1812. 

Madison, (JAMES,) an eminent American statesman, 
the fourth President of the United States, born in King 
George county, Virginia, on the 16th of March, 1751, 
was a son of Colonel James Madison and Eleanor er 
Nelly’ Conway. He entered Princeton College, New 
Jersey, in 1769, and graduated in 1771, after which he 
studied law. In 1776 he was elected a member of the 
Assembly or Convention of Virginia. He was defeated 
in the election of 1777 because he refused to “treat” the 
voters ; but he was elected a member of the General 
Congress by the Assembly of Virginia in 1779. From 
this period he was one of the most prominent men in 
the political history of the republic. He was re-elected 
in 1786, and was a member of the National Convention 
which met at Philadelphia in 1787 to form the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He took a prominent part 
in the debates on the Constitution, and advocated the 
adoption of the same by a series of able essays, forming 
part of ‘The Federalist,” which is the joint production 
of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. Madison was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Convention which, after a spirited 
contest, adopted the Federal Constitution by a small 
majority in June, 1788. He became a member of Con- 
gress in 1789, and united with the Republicans as a 
moderate opponent of the administration of Washington 
and the financial measures of Hamilton. He was dis- 
posed to be a mediator rather than a partisan in the 
dissensions which arose among the founders of the re- 
public. In 1794 he married Dorothy Todd, originally 
Dorothy Paine, a woman eminent for her virtues and 
accomplishments. He declined the office of secretary 
of state vacated by Jefferson in December, 1793, and 
continued to serve in Congress until 1797. He opposed 
the alien and sedition laws of 1798, and was the author 
of a series of resolutions adopted by the Assembly of 
Virginia and known as the Resolutions of 1798, which 
protested against all attempts to increase the power of 
the Federal government by forced constructions of gen- 
eral clauses of the Constitution. He was appointed 
secretary of state by President Jefferson in March, 1801, 
and filled that office for eight years in such a manner as 
to acquire the confidence and approbation of the people. 
Having been nominated for the Presidency by a caucus 
of Republican members of Congress, he was elected in 
1808, receiving one hundred and twenty-two electoral 
votes out of one hundred and seventy-five, which was 
the whole number. Charles C. Pinckney, the Federal 
candidate, received forty-seven votes. On entering upon 
the office of President, March 4, 1809, he found the United 
States involved in difficulties and disputes with the British 
government, which had offended the Americans by 1m- 
pressing seamen and by searching American vessels for 
deserters, and had injured their commerce by orders 
in council. His cabinet at first consisted of Robert 
Smith, secretary of state, Albert Gallatin, secretary of 
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the treasury, William Eustis, secretary of war, and Paul 
Hamilton, secretary of the navy. 

In May, 1810, Congress passed a non-intercourse act. 
The President sent to Congress a special message on 
the subject of British aggressions about the ist of June, 
1812, and war was declared on the 18th of the same 
month, <A few days later the British ministry repealed 
their orders in council in relation to the rights of neu- 
trals, but they refused to satisfy the Americans in relation 
to the impressment of seamen. In the autumn of 1812 
Mr. Madison was re-elected to the Presidency by one 
hundred and twenty-eight electoral votes. His com- 
petitor was Dé Witt Clinton, who received eighty-nine 
votes. ‘The slave States, with Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Vermont, voted for Madison. A strong party in the 
United States was opposed to the war of 1812, which 
was waged with various success on land and sea. Com- 
modore Perry gained a naval victory on Lake Erie in 
September, 1813. About the 3d of July, 1814, a small 
American army invaded Canada, gained a victory at 
Chippewa, and fought a severe battle at Lundy’s Lane, 
or Niagara, (July 25,) in which the Americans lost 743 
killed and wounded and the British lost 378. In August 
of that year a small British force ascended the Chesa- 
peake, took Washington by a sudden movement, and 
burned the Capitol. A treaty of peace was signed at 
Ghent, December 24, 1814; but, before the tidings of 
this event had reached the United States, General Jack- 
son gained a signal victory over the British at New 
Orleans, January 8, 1815. In 1816 Madison approved a 
bill which Congress had passed to charter the Bank of 
the United States for twenty years. On the 4th of March, 
1817, he retired from public life. He passed the re- 
mainder of his days on his farm: at Montpelier, Orange 
county, Virginia. He was a member of the Virginia 
Convention called in 1829 to revise the Constitution of 
the State. Died at Montpelier, June 28, 1836. 

“This great statesman and philosopher,” says R. W. 
Griswold, “was the confidential, personal, and political 
friend of Jefferson; but in almost every respect their 
characters were essentially different. Mr. Madison’s in- 
tellect was of a far higher order, and its ascendency over 
his passions was nearly perfect. His triumphs were 
those of pure reason. His public and private life were 
above reproach. . . . His writings on the Constitution 
and other subjects were second only to those of Hamilton 
in ability and influence; and his extensive information, 
sound judgment, skill as a logician, and unvarying cour- 
tesy, secured him the highest consideration in the Con- 
gresses of which he was a member.” (‘ Prose Writers 
of America.”) He left in manuscript “ Reports of the 
Debates in the National Convention of 1788,” which 
were purchased by Congress after his death, and pub- 
lished in 3 vols., (1840.) This is a work of great value to 
students of political philosophy. 

See Wm. C. Rives, “ History of the Life and Times of James 
Madison,” 3 vols., 1859-1868, (unfinished. This work extends only 
to 1797;) Joun Q. Avams, ‘Life of James Madison,” 1850; Ban- 
crorT, ‘‘ History of the United States ;” ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery 


of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. iii.; ‘‘ New American Cyclope- 
dia ; London Quarterly Review”’ for September, 1812. 


Madler or Maedler, méd/ler, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) 
a German astronomer, born in Berlin in 1794. In con- 
junction with Beer, he produced an excellent lunar chart, 
—“ Mappa Selenographica,” (1834-36.) In 1840 he was 
appointed professor of astronomy and director of the 
Observatory of Dorpat. He has published, besides 
other works, “ The Existence of a Central Sun,” (1846,) 
and ‘ Researches into the System of Fixed Stars,” which 
is highly commended, 

See Brocxnaus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 


Mad’oc or Madog, the second son of Owen Gwy- 
nedd, Prince of Wales, lived in the twelfth century. 
Some writers favour the hypothesis that he discovered 
America about 1170, at which period he was compelled 
to leave Wales by a successful rebellion against his 
dynasty. Tradition informs us that he sailed from Wales 
on a second expedition to the newly-discovered shores 
and was never heard from after. His history furnishes 
the subject of Southey’s poem entitled “ Madoc.” 

See Owen, “‘ British Remains,”’ 1777. 


Madog. See Mapboc. 

Madox, (Isaac.) See MApDpDox. 

Mad’ox, (THOMAS,) an eminent English antiquary, 
was ‘an inmate of the Middle Temple, London, and 
was called to the bar about 1704. He was a diligent 
collector of old legal and historical records, and obtained 
the title of royal historiographer. His principal work 
is “The History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of 
the Kings of England from the Norman Conquest to 
the End of the Reign of Edward IL.” (1711.) He also 
published “ Firma Burgi; or, A Historical Essay con- 
cerning the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs of England,” 
(1726.) 

See NicHots and Bowyer, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes.”’ 

Madoz, ma-ddth’, (PAscuaAL,) a Spanish author and 
liberal statesman, was born at Pampeluna in 1806. He 
chose the profession of the law, and was appointed a 
judge at Barcelona in 1835. He edited a ‘‘ Universal 
Geographical Dictionary,” (1831-34,)—a work of de- 
cided merit. Having been elected a deputy to the 
Cortes, he removed to Madrid, where he devoted much 
time to an arduous and successful enterprise, as editor 
of a voluminous ‘ Geographical- Historical Dictionary 
of Spain,” (1848,) which is, perhaps, the most com- 
plete and excellent work of the kind ever published. 
Madoz became a leader of the party called Progre- 
sistas, and was minister of finance for about four months 
in 1355. : 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Madrazo, de, da m4-pra/tho, (Don FEDERICO,) a 
Spanish painter, a son of the following, was born at 
Rome in 1815. He painted portraits with success, and 
became court painter,at Madrid. He gained a medal of 
the first class in 1855. 

Madrazo y Agudo, de, da ma-pr§’tho e 4-goo’po, 
(Don Jos#,) a Spanish painter of history and portraits, 
born at Santander in 1781. He became court painter to 
Ferdinand VIL., and director of the Academy of Madrid. 
Died in 1859. 

Madrid, de, da m4p-rép’, (Jost FERNANDEZ,) born 
at Carthagena, South America, in 1789. He was chosen 
president of the republic of New Granada in 1816, but 
in the same year was made prisoner by the Spaniards. 
After an imprisonment of nine years in Havana, he 
escaped in 1825, after which he was employed by Bolivar 
as secret agent in Paris. He wrote “ Atala,” a tragedy. 
Died in 1830. 

Madrolle, ma’drol’, (ANTOINE,) a French writer on 
religion and politics, born at Saint-Seine in 1792. He 
published numerous works, in which he advocated ultra- 
montane doctrines. Died in 1861. 

Madvig, mad’vig, (JOHANN or JENS NIKOLAI,) a 
Danish philologist, born in the isle of Bornholm in 1804. 
He was appointed minister of public instruction in 1848. 
Among his works is ‘‘Opuscula Academica,” 2 vols., 
(1834-42.) ] 

Meecenas, mé-see/nas, | It. MRCENATE, m4-cha-n4/ta, 
or MrcENato; Fr. MECENE, ma‘san/,] (CAIUS CILNIUS,) 
acelebrated patron of literature at Rome, was born prob- 
ably about 70 B.c. He was descended from an ancient 
and royal Etruscan family, and belonged to the eques- 
trian order. (Horace, Carm. I. 1-20.) He was the friend 
of Octavius before his accession as the emperor Augus- 
tus. His fidelity and talents having been approved in 
many important negotiations, Octavius intrusted to him 
the administration of Rome during his absence in 36 B.c. 
when he went to war against Sextus Pompeius. After 
the battle of Actium (31 A.D.) had rendered Octavius 
master of Rome, he is said to have followed the counsel 
of Meecenas in founding an empire instead of restoring 
the republic. Agrippa and Meecenas were the favourites 
and chief ministers of Augustus for many years. The 
political career of the latter ended about 16 B.c. Me- 
cenas was versed in Greek and Roman literature, and 
rendered his name memorable by his liberal patronage 
of Horace, Virgil, and other poets, who were his intimate 
friends. Tis name had become proverbial as a patron 
of letters as early as the time of Martial. It is said that 
Virgil’s “ Georgics” was written at the request of Mx- 
cenas. In the councils of state he advocated mild and 
liberal measures and the free expression of opinions. 
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He wrote several mediocre works, of which only small 
fragments are extant. Diedin8x3B.c. 

See A. Rivinus, “ Dissertationes II. de Macenate,’’ 1649-52; 
Henrr Ricuer, ‘‘Vie de Mécénas,’’ 1746; R. ScHomberc, ‘ Life 
of Mecenas,’”’ London, 1766; C. Caproratt, ‘* Vita di Mecenate,”’ 
1604; S. Viota, *‘ Storia di C. C. Mecenato,”’ 1816; FRANDSEN, ‘‘C, 
C. Mecenas,”’ etc., 1843 ; MrrBomius, ‘‘De C. C. Mecenatis Vita,”’ 
1653; BELLMAN, “* Maecenas Literatorum Patronus,” Upsal, 1705 ; 
Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales,’’ books i., ili., vi, and xiv.; Dion Cassius, 
“History of Rome.”? 

Meecianus, mé-se-a/nus, (Lucius VOLUSTUS,) a 
Roman jurist of the second century. He was a legal 
adviser of Antoninus Pius, and a preceptor of Marcus 
Aurelius. He wrote “De Fideicommissis,” and other 
works, of which extracts are found in the “ Digest.” 

Maedler. See MADLER. 

Maelzel. See MAZEL. 

Meenades, mén/a-déz, [from patvoual, to “rave,”| a 
name of the priestesses of BACCHUS, (which see.) 

Meeonides, mé-on/i-deez, |Gr. Masovidye,] or Mzeonian 
bard, a name sometimes given to Homer, because he 
was reported to have been born in Lydia, the ancient 
name of which was Mzonia. (See HOMER.) 

Maerland or Maerlant, van, van mar’lant, (JAcoB,) 
an early Flemish poet, born about 1235, is called “the 
father of Flemish poetry.” He was a person of uncom- 
mon information and learning for that age. Among his 
works are “Sentences from Aristotle,” “The War of 
Troy,” and ‘“‘Wapen Martyn.” Died in 1300. 

See J. F. Wittens, “J. van Maerlant,’’ 1838; VisscHER, ‘‘ Jets 
over J. de Coster van Maerlant,”’ 1838. 

Maes. See MAas., 

Maes, mas, (ANDREAS,) a Belgian Orientalist, born 
in Brabant in 1515 or 1516; died m 1573. 

Maestlin. See MAS1LIn. 

Meevius, mee’ve-us, an obscure Roman poetaster of 
the Augustan age, acquired notoriety by his envious 
attacks on the best poets of his time. His name has 
been saved from oblivion by the ridicule of Virgil, who 
mentions him in his Third Eclogue. The name of 
Gifford’s satiric poem “The Meeviad” is derived from 
Meevius. 

Maffei, maf-fa’ee, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian cardinal, 
born in 1513,wrote a “ Commentary on Cicero’s Epistles.” 
Died at Rome in 1553. 

Maffei, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Vicenza. He imitated Paul Veronese in colouring. His 
style is grand, but rather exaggerated. Died about 1660. 

Maffei, (FRANCESCO SCIPIONE,) MARQUIS, a cele- 
brated Italian scholar and author, born at Verona in 
June, 1675. He made a campaign in the service of 
Bavaria, and distinguished himself at Donauwerth in 
1704, but soon renounced the military profession and 
devoted himself to literature. In 1713 he produced 
“Merope,” a tragedy, which was highly applauded, and 
ran through seventy editions in forty years. His prin- 
cipal work, “Verona LIllustrata,” (2 vols. fol., 1731, ) 
treats of the origin, history, and literary history of 
Verona. It is admirable for profound research, sound 
criticism, and elegant style. He also wrote “Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Diplomatics,” (“Istoria diplo- 
matica che serve d’Introduzione all’ Arte critica in tal 
Materia,”) and other works. He was a member of the 
Royal Societies of London and of Berlin. Died in 1755. 

See Faron, *‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”? PrnpE- 
monte, ‘‘ Elogio dei Marchese Maffei,” 1784; Tipatno, ‘‘ Biografia 
degli Italiani illustri;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Maffei, [Lat. Marr2/tus or MApHA/Us,] (GIOVANNI 
PIETRO,) an excellent Italian writer, born at Bérgamo 
in 1535. He went to Rome and entered the order of 
Jesuits in 1565, after which he lectured on eloquence for 
six years at the Roman College with great success. His 
most celebrated work is “ Historize Indice,” (‘“ History 
of India,” 1588,) of which the style is the chief merit. 
“ Maffei,” says Hallam, “threw all the graces of a pure 
Latin style over his description of the East.” He wrote 
a “ Life of Loyola,”(1585,) and other works. Died in 1603. 

See Trrasoscul, “* Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’? Nickron, 
** Mémoires.” 

Maffei, (PAOLO ALESSANDRO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Volterra in 1653. “He published a “ Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Statues, with Critical Observa- 


tions,” and another esteemed work, illustrative of ancient 
gems, (“Gemme antiche figurate,” 1707.) Died in 1716. 

Maffei, (RAFFAELLO,) also called Raffaello Volter- 
rano, raf-fa-el/lo vol-tér-r4’/no, an Italian scholar, born 
at Volterra in 1451. His most important work is “ Com- 
mentarii Urbani,” which treats of geography, biography, 
sciences, etc. It was reprinted at Paris in 1526. Died 
at Rome in 1522. 

See Farconin1, “Vita di Raffaello Volterrano,”’ 1722. 


Maffeo (or Maffei) Vegio, maf-fa’o va’jo, [Lat. 
Maru/us Ver/Gius,] one of the most eminent Latin 
poets of the fifteenth century, was born at Lodi in 1406. 
He became a resident of Rome, and was appointed 
secretary of briefs and datary by Eugene 1V. Besides 
several religious works in prose, he composed Latin 
poems, entitled ‘‘ The Golden Fleece,” (‘ Astyanax Vel- 
lus Aureum,”) and “Aéneidos Supplementum,” (1471,) 
a continuation of Virgil’s great epic. The last was the 
most admired of his works. He was highly praised by 
Scaliger. Died in 1458. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana;” Baye, 
“€ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’”? Nickéron, ‘“‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Maf’fitt, (JoHN NEWLAND,) a noted Methodist 
preacher, born at Dublin, Ireland, in 1794. Having 
emigrated to the United States in 1819, he became 
in 1833 associate editor of the “ Western Methodist,” 
published at Nashville, Tennessee. He was elected 
professor of elocution at La Grange College, Alabama, 
in 1837. Died in 1850. 

Mafoma. See MOHAMMED. 

Magalhaens. See MAGELLAN. 

Magalhaens, m4-g4l-ya’/éns, (GABRIEL,) a Portu- 
guese missionary, born near Coimbra in 1609, laboured 
in the Jesuit missions in China from 1640 until his death, 
in 1677, and wrote a “ Description of China,” (1688.) 

Magalhaens de Gandavo, de, da ma-gal-ya/éns 
da gin-da/vo, (PEDRO,) a Portuguese historian, born at 
Braga about 1550. He passed some years in Brazil, and 
published at Lisbon in 1576 a “ History of Brazil,” a 
work of some merit. 

Magalon, ma’e4/1dNn’, (JEAN DENITs,) a French writer 
and journalist, bornat Bagnoles in 1794; died about 1840. 

Magalotti, ma-ga-lot’tee, (LORENZO,) CouNtr, an 
Italian philosopher, born at Rome in 1637, was versed 
in ancient and modern languages, He became a resident 
of Florence, the grand duke of which employed him on 
diplomatic missions to Vienna and Mantua. Among his 
works are a treatise against atheism, called ‘ Familiar 
Letters,” (1719,) ‘Scientific and Learned Letters,” 
(‘‘Lettere scientifiche ed erudite,” 1721,) and “ Ana- 
creontic Songs,” (1723.) “The Letters of Magalotti 
and of Redi,” says Hallam, ‘“‘seem to do more credit 
than anything else to this period,” (of Italian literature.) 
Died in 1712. 

See Fasront, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;” P. Poz- 
ZETTI, ‘‘ Elogio storico del Conte L. Magalotti,”’ 1787 ; TiraBoscui, 
‘*Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Maganza, m&4-g4n/z4, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian his- 
torical painter, born at Vicenza in 1556. He imitated 
Paul Veronese with moderate success. Died in 1630. 
Alessandro had three sons, who were promising artists ; 
but they died prematurely before their father. 

See A. M. MENEGHELLI, “‘ Elogio di A. Maganza,’”’ 1845; Lanz, 
‘* History of Painting in Italy.” 

Maganza, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an Italian painter, 
surnamed IL MAGAGNO, (é1 m4-gAn/yo,) born at Vicenza 
in 1509, was the father of the preceding. He was a 
pupil of Titian, and was successful in portraits and his- 
tory. He was author of a volume of poems, (‘* Rime,”’) 
published in 1570. Died in 1589. 

_ See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’? Barprnuccr, ‘‘ No- 
tizie.”’ 

Maganza, (GIOVANNI BarrisTA,) a painter of the 
Venetian school, born at Vicenza in 1577, was a son and 
pupil of Alessandro, noticed above. Died in 1617. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Ma’gas, [Gr. Méyac,] a king of Cyrene, and a step- 
son of Ptolemy Soter. Died in 258 B.c. 

Magati, m4-g4/tee, or Magatti, m4-gat’tee, [Lat. 
MacaA’trus,]| (CESARE,) an eminent Italian surgical writer, 
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He wrote “ De rara Medi- 
Died in 1647. 


born at Scandiano in 1579. 
catione Vulnerum,” (1616.) 

Magatus. See MaGarti. 

Mag/da-lene or Mag/da-len, [Fr. MADELEINE or 
MavELENE, m&d‘lan’,] (Mary,) an eminent Christian 
saint, was probably born at Magdala, in Galilee. She 
was one of the personal followers of Christ, by whom 
she was “healed of evil spirits and infirmities.” (See 
Luke viii. 2.) Nothing appears to be known of her his- 
tory in addition to the facts narrated by the four Evan- 
gelists. (See Matthew xxvii. and xxviii., Mark xvi., and 
John xix. 25 and xx. 1-18.) The learned differ on the 
question of her identity with Mary the sister of Lazarus 
of Bethany. The prevalent notion that her morals were 
very depraved before her conversion appears to have no 
real foundation. 

Ma-gee’, (WiLLIAM,) Archbishop of Dublin, was 
born in Ireland in 1765. He opposed Unitarianism in 
“Discourses on the Scriptural Doctrines of the Atone- 
ment,” (2 vols., 1801,) which procured for him a wide 
reputation. He became Bishop of Raphoe in 1819, and 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1822. » Died in 1831. 

Magellan, ma-jel’lan, [Sp. pron. m4-hél-yan’; Port. 
MAGALHAENS, mé-gal-ya/éNns,| (FERNANDO,) a Portu- 
guese navigator, distinguished for his skill, enterprise, 
and important discoveries, was born about 1470. He 
served several years in the East Indies under Albu- 
querque, and took part in the capture of Malacca in 
1511. A few years later he offered his services to 
Charles V., and received command of a fleet of five 
vessels and 230 men. With these he sailed, September, 
1519, with a view to find a western route to the East 
Indies. He passed the winter of 1520 (from May to 
September) in the Bay of Saint Julian, about 49° south 
latitude, where a serious mutiny or conspiracy was sup- 
pressed by the execution of two captains of vessels. In 
October, 1520, he discovered and passed through the 
strait which bears his name. Pursuing his course through 
the great ocean of which he was the first navigator, 
and which he named the Pacific, he discovered the La- 
drones about the 6th of March, 1521. He proceeded 
thence to the Philippine Isles, and was amicably received 
by the Prince of Zebu or Cebu. Having become an ally 
of this prince in a war against another small island of 
the same group, Magellan was killed in battle in April, 
1521. One of his ships, the Vittoria, commanded by 
Sebastian del Cano, returned to Spain, and was the first 
that circumnavigated the globe. An Italian named Pi- 
gafetta accompanied Magellan in this last voyage, and 
kept a journal, which was published. (See PIGAFE?TTA.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? Ep. Cuarron, “‘ Voya- 
geurs anciens et modernes.”’ 

Magellan or Magalhaens, (JoAo JACINTO,) was 
born at Lisbon in 1723. He emigrated to England 
about 1764, cultivated natural philosophy with success, 
and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society, (1774.) 
He wrote a “ Description of English Octants and Sex- 
tants,” and other scientific treatises. Died near London 
in 1790. 

Magendie, ma’zhén‘de’, (FRANGOIS,) an eminent 
French physiologist and physician, was born at Bor- 
deaux on the 15th of October, 1783, and was educated 
in Paris. He became demonstrator of anatomy in the 
Faculty of Medicine, Paris, about 1805. In 1816 he 
produced a manual of physiology, ‘ Précis élémentaire 
de Physiologie,” which was translated into German and 
English. He was admitted into the Academy of Sci- 
ences about 1821, and became professor of anatomy or 
medicine in the College of France in 1831. His experi- 
ments contributed greatly to the progress of physiology. 
Among his important services was the discovery or 
demonstration of the functions of the spinal nerves. ‘The 
honour of this discovery, however, is shared by Charles 
Bell. Magendie discovered that in the circulation of 
the blood, the arteries act not by irritability, but by elas- 
ticity, and proved that the veins are organs of absorption. 
He experimented on living animals more than any of his 
predecessors. Among his principal works are “ Lectures 
on the Physical Phenomena of Life,” (‘“Legons sur les 
Phéenoménes physiques de la Vie,” 4 vols., 1836-q2,) 
and “Lectures on the Functions and Diseases of the 


Nervous System,” (2 vols., 1839.) He founded in 1821 
the “Journal of Experimental Physiology,” which he 
continued to edit until 1831. He was appointed presi- 
dent of the board of public health (comté consultatif 
a hygiene publique) in 1848. Died in October, 1855. 

See Frourens, ‘‘Eloge historique de F. Magendie,” 18538; Du- 
Bors bD’Amtgns, ‘‘Eloge de Magendie;” ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Magenta, Duc bE. See MACMAHON. 

Mageoghegan, ma-Ze-6H’e-gan, (JAMES,) an Irish 
historian, born in 1702, became a resident of Paris, and 
a priest. He wrote a “History of Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern,” (3 vols., 1758-63.) Died in 1764. 

Maggi, mad’jee, [Lat. Map’pius,] (CARLO MartA,) 
an Italian poet, born at Milan in 1630. He became a 
member of the Academy Della Crusca, and professor 
of Greek in Milan. His works consist of Greek, Latin, 
and Italian poems, of Letters, etc. ‘Maggi bore an 
honourable part,” says Hallam, “in the restoration of 
poetry.” Died in 1699. 

See L. A. Murarort, ‘‘ Vita di C. M. Maggi, Milanese,” 1700; 
Trrasgoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Maggi, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter and etcher, 
born in Rome about 1566; died after 1618. 

Maggi, (GIRoLAMO,) a Jawyer and writer, born at 
Anghiari, in Tuscany. About 1560 he settled in Venice, 
where he published several works, among which were 
“The War of Flanders,” a poem, and “ Variz Lec- 
tiones.” Having been made prisoner by the Turks in 
Cyprus, he attempted to escape, was recaptured, and 
strangled in Constantinople in 1572. 

Maggi, (LucILIO FILALYEo,) a learned Italian physi- 
cian, was born at Brescia about 1510. He obtained the 
chair of medicine in the University of Pavia about 1553. 
He wrote “Familiar Letters” (‘‘Epistole Familiares”) 
on the literary history of Italy. Died about 1570. 

Maggio, m4d’jo, or Magio, ma’jo, (FRANCESCO 
Maria,) a monk, born at Palermo in 1612, became 
skilled in Oriental languages. He was employed as a 
missionary in Syria, Georgia, etc., and wrote a “Gram- 
mar of the Georgian Language.” Died in 1686. 

Ma/gi, a religious sect or priestly caste of ancient 
Persia, which had exclusive possession of scientific 
knowledge. They worshipped fire and the sun, and 
were reformed by Zoroaster. In the Gospel certain 
members of this caste are mentioned as “ wise men of 
the East.” (See Matthew ii. 1.) In process of time 
the term Magi became synonymous with philosophers, 
learned men, astronomers, and soothsayers, or dealers 
in magic arts. 

Magini, mi-jee’nee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
astronomer, born at Padua in 1555. He was professor 
of mathematics at Bologna from 1588 to 1617, and wrote 
many works, among which are ‘“ Ephemerides,” and 
“ New Theories of the Celestial Orbs,” (“‘ Novze Cceles- 
tium Orbium Theoriz,” 1589.) Died in 1617. 

See LaLanpg, ‘ Bibliothéque astronomique.”’ 


Ma-ginn’, (WILLIAM,) a witty and versatile writer, 
born at Cork, in Ireland, about 1793. He removed to 
London about 1824, and adopted literature as a profes- 
sion. About this time he was a frequent contributor to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” in which he appears as the 
“Morgan O’Doherty” of the “Noctes Ambrosiane.” 
About 1828 he became sub-editor of “The Standard,” a 
Tory paper, and began to write able and caustic articles 
for “Fraser’s Magazine.” He also wrote a novel called 
“ Whitehall.” Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. iii. chap. vii.; 
“Fraser’s Magazine’ for January, 1831, (with a portrait,) and for 
February, March, and April, 1838. 

Magirus, ma-See’rus,(ToBras,) aGerman philosopher, 
born at Angermiinde in 1586, taught logic and physics 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Died in 1651. 

Magistris, de, deh m4-jés’tréss, (GIACINTO,) an Ital- 
jan missionary, born in the diocese of Cremona in 1605 ; 
died at Goa, India, in 1666. 

Magistris, de, (StIMONE,) an Italian priest, noted for 
his mastery of ancient languages, was born in Corsica in 
1728; died at Rome in 1802. 

Magliabecchi, mal-ya-bek’kee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 
bibliomaniac and librarian, noted for his “prodigious 
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memory and learning, was born at Florence in 1633. He 
devoured a great number of books with avidity, became 
versed in languages and antiquities, and was regarded as 
an oracle by the learned. His habits were very eccentric. 
He was for many years librarian of Cosimo III., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and of his successors. At his death, 
in 1714, he left his rich library to the city of Florence, 
by which it is kept open to the public. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’? FABRONI, 
‘Vitae Italorum doctrina excellentium;’? L. BriGHTWwELt, “ By- 
Paths of Biography;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” A. M 
SaLvinI, ‘‘Orazione funerale in Lode di A. Magliabecchi,”’ 1715. 

Magnan, mian’yén’, (BERNARD PIERRE,) a French 
general, born in Paris in 1791. He served as captain at 
Waterloo, (1815,) and obtained the rank of colonel about 
1827, after which he was employed in Algeria. He 
became a lieutenant-general in 1845, and commanded 
the army of the Alps in 1849. In July, 1851, he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army of Paris, and 
in December, 1852, he was raised to the rank of marshal 
of France. Died in 1865. 

See J. Lassacne, “‘ Notice sur Je Général Magnan,”’ 1852. 

Magnan, (DoMINIQUE,) a French antiquary and monk, 
born at Raillane in 1731. He lived in Avignon and 
Rome, and acquired a European reputation by his works, 
among which are a “ Description of the City of Rome,” 
(1763,) and several treatises on numismatics. Died in 
1796. 

aaunanl mA4n-ya/nee, (CRISTOFORO,) an able Italian 
painter, born at Pizzighettone before 1550, was a pupil 
of Bernardino Campi. 

Magnasco, man-yas’ko, (ALESSANDRO,) called Lis- 
SANDRINO, an Italian painter, born at Genoa in 1681. 
His favourite subjects were processions, etc. Died in 
1747. 

Magnasco, (STEFANO,) a painter, born about 1630, 
was the father of the preceding. Died in 1665. 

Magne, mafi, (PrerRE,) a French advocate and min- 
ister of state, born at Périgueux in 1806. He was ap- 
pointed minister of public works in January, 1851, and 
minister of finance in February, 1855. He retired from 
this office about 1861. 

Magnence. See MAGNENTIUS. 

Magnentius, m4g-nén’she-us, [| Fr. MAGNENCE, man’- 
yénss’,| (FLAVIUS,) a Roman general, born in Germany 
about 300 A.D. While commanding an army in Gaul, 
he revolted against the emperor Constans, and usurped 
the empire of the West in 350. Constans was killed by 
his orders. Magnentius made himself master of the city 
of Rome. A war ensued between him and Constantius, 
who defeated the usurper on the river Drave in 351. 
He retreated to Gaul, was again defeated, and killed 
himself in August, 353 A.D. 

See Grppon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;”’ Le 
Beau, “ Histoire du Bas- Empire.” 

Mag’nes, [Mayvyc,] an Athenian poet of the old 
comedy, was born in Icaria, and lived about 450 B.C. 

See Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.” 

Magni, (JoHAN.) See MAGNus. 

Magni, mig/nee, written also Magne, [from J/aen, 
“strength,”| a son of Thor, who, with his brother Modi, 
will survive the conflagration of the world at Ragnaréck. 
(See Mont.) 

Magni, mag’nee, or Magnus, mfg’nts, (JOHAN or 
Jonas,) a Swedish bishop, born at Wexi6 in 1583, wrote 
“ Synopsis Historize universalis,” (1622,) and other works. 
Died in 165r. 

Magni, min’yee, [Lat. Mac’Nus,] (VALERIANO,) an 
Italian writer and Capuchin friar, born at Milan about 
1586. He wrote against the Jesuits. ‘This f27e,” says 
Pascal, in a letter to the Jesuits, “has found the secret 
of stopping your mouth.” Among his works is “ Or- 
ganum theologicum,” (1643.) Died in 1661. 

See Pascat, ‘Lettres Provinciales.’’ 

Magnien-Grandpré, man’ye-An’ grén’prd/, (N.,) a 
French financier and writer, born at Challon in 1745; 
died in 1811. 

Magnier, man’ye-a’,(LAURENT,) called also MANIERE, 
a French sculptor, born in Paris in 1618 ; died in 1700. 

Magnin, min’yan’, (CHARLES,) a French critic, born 
in Paris in 1793. He acquired reputation as. a critic of 
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dramatic literature. Among his works are a series of 
“Lectures on the Drama,” (1838,) and ‘Causeries et 
Méditations historiques et littéraires,” (2 vols., 1842.) 

, see SatnTE-BeEvuve, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains.”’ 

Magnocavalli, m4n-yo-k4-val’/lee, (FRANCESCO OT- 
TAVIO,) Count de Varengo, an Italian poet, born at 
Casal in 1707, wrote ‘“Corradin, Marquis de Mont- 
ferrat,” and other tragedies. Died in 1788. 

Magnol, man’yol’, (PIERRE,) a French botanist and 
physician, born at Montpellier in 1638. He became 
professor of botany in his native city in 1694, before 
which he had published “Introduction to the General 
History of Plants,” (‘‘Prodromus Historie generalis 
Plantarum,” 1689.) He had some sound ideas on 
botanicalphilosophy, and shares with other botanists 
of his time the merit of favouring the progress of the 
natural method. He wrote several minor works on 
botany. The genus A/agnolia was named in his honour. 
Died in 1715. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Magnon, min’ydn’, (JEAN,) a mediocre French poet 
and dramatist, born at Tournus. He Jeft unfinished a 
poem entitled “La Science universelle,” (1663.) He 
was assassinated at Paris in 1662. ¥ 

Mag/nus I., King of Norway, surnamed THE GooD, 
was the son of Saint Olaiis. He became king in 1034, 
and at the death of Canute IJ., in 1042, obtained the 
throne of Denmark. He died in 1047, leaving Norway 
to Harold, and Denmark to Sweyn, a nephew of Canute 
the Great. 

See Torraus, “‘ Historia Rerum Norvegicarum.”’ 

Magnus, surnamed LApuLos, King of Sweden, born 
in 1240, was the second son of Birger. He deposed his 
own brother, Waldemar, and reigned many years. He 
died in 1298, and was succeeded by his son, Birger. 

Magnus, surnamed SMEK, King of Sweden, born in 
1316, was the son of Duke Eric, and succeeded Birger 
in 1320. His actual reign began in 1337. He was placed 
under interdict by the pope, and deposed by his nobles 
about 1363, when Albert of Mecklenburg became king. 
Magnus died in 1374. 

See F. Ruins, ‘‘ Geschichte Schwedens.”’ 

Mag/nus, a Greek physician, lived about 100 A.D. 
He was one of the Pneumatic sect. 

Magnus, (ALBERTUS.) See ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 

Magnus, mag’nts, (EDUARD,) a German painter of 
genre and portraits, born at Berlin in 1799. His works 
are commended as excellent in colour and correct in 
design. 

Magnus, m4g/nts, or Magni, mag’nee, (JOHAN or 
Jonas,) Archbishop of Upsal, was born at Linkoping in 
1488. He opposed the Reformation in Sweden without 
success, and retired to Rome, where he died in 1544. 
He was author of a “History of Sweden,” in Latin, 
(“Historia Gothorum Suevorumque,” 1554.) 

See Nictron, “‘ Mémoires ;’? SCHEFFER, ‘‘ Suecia Literata.’’ 


Magnus, (OLAUS or OLoF,) a Swedish prelate, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Linképing about 1490. He 
was sent by Pope Paul III. to the Council of Trent in 
1546. He wrote (in Latin) a ‘ History of the Northern 
Nations,” (1555,) which was translated into English, 
Dutch, German, and Italian. Died in Rome in 1568, 

See AnpErs Norberg, “‘ Dissertationes II. de Meritis et Fatis J. 
et O. Magnorum,”’ 1741-43. 

Mag/nus, (THOMAS,) an English emissary, sent by 
Cardinal Wolsey to Scotland in 1524, in the twofold 
capacity of ambassador and spy. He sent to the Eng- 
lish court some curious details (preserved in the state 
papers of Henry VIII.) relating to the young King of 
Scotland and the customs of those times. ; 

See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” chaps. xxxii. and xxxvii. 

Magnusen, m4g’nus-en, or Magnusson, m4g/nts- 
son, (FINN,) an Icelandic historian and antiquary, born 
at Skalholt in 1781. He published, among other works, 
a “Translation and Explanation of the Elder Edda,” 
(1821.) Died in 1847. 


See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter- Lexikon ;”” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review 
for April, 1828, and April, 1829. 


Ma’go, [Gr. Mayor ; Fr. Macon, ma/gdn’,] a Cartha- 
ginian admiral, who gained a victory over the fleet of 
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Syracuse about 396 B.c. A few years later he was de- 
feated by Dionysius in Sicily. He returned to Carthage, 
and was elected chief magistrate. Having led another 
land-army into Sicily, he was killed, and his army was 
defeated at Cabala by Dionysius, about 382 B.c. His 
son, MAGo, succeeded to the command of the army, and 
prosecuted the war with success. 

Another Maco commanded a fleet which the senate 
of Carthage sent, in 280 B.c., to aid the Romans against 
Pyrrhus. He was grandfather of Hannibal. 

See Dioporus Sicutus. 


Mago, a Carthaginian writer of uncertain period, was 
called “the father of agriculture” by Columella. He 
wrote an extensive work on agriculture, which was trans- 
lated into Latin by the order of the Roman senate after 
the destruction of Carthage. 

Mago, a brother of the famous Hannibal, followed 
him in the invasion of Italy, and held a high command 
at the battle of Canne, 216 B.c. He carried the news 
of this victory to Carthage, and solicited reinforcements, 
but was ordered to Spain, where he and Hasdrubal com- 
manded for several years against the Scipios with vari- 
ous success. After gaining some advantages in Liguria, 
where he was severely wounded, he was ordered to 
hasten to the defence of Carthage, but he died during 
the voyage, in 203 B.C. 

See Livy, ‘ History of Rome,” books xxi.-xxx.; Potysius, 
“* History,”’ books iii., x., and xi. 

Magon. See Maco. 

Magon de Clos-Doré, m&a’gén’ deh klo’do’rd/, 
(CHARLES REN#,) a French rear-admiral, born in Paris 
in 1763. He was killed at the battle of Trafalgar, in 1805. 

Ma-goon’, (ELISHA L.,) D.D., an American Baptist 
divine, born at Lebanon, New Hampshire, in 1810, 
published “ Proverbs for the People,” ‘“ Orators of the 
American Revolution,” and other works. 

Magri, ma’gree, (DOMENICO,) an Italian writer, born 
in Malta in 1604. He published a “Lexicon of Ec- 
clesiastic Terms and Rites,” (“ Notizia® de’ Vocaboli 
ecclesiastici.”) Died in 1672. 

Magruder, ma-groo/der, (Joun B.,) an American 
general, born in Virginia about 1810, graduated at West 
Point in 1830. He served as captain in the Mexican 
war, (1846-47.) With the rank of major-general, he 
fought against the Union at White Oak Swamp and 
Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. He commanded the army 
in Texas in 1863 and 1864. Died in 1871. 

Maguire, ma-gwir’, (JOHN FRANCIS,) M.P., an Irish 
Catholic politician, born at Cork about 1815, wrote, be- 
sides other works, ‘Rome and its Rulers,” (1857.) 

MALTA, ma-ha’, [from the adjective méhdt, “great,”] a 
Sanscrit prefix forming a portion of many Indian names, 
as MAHADEVA, “ great god,’”’ MAHA-PRALYA, the “ great 
destruction,” etc. See these names in their alphabetical 
place. 

Maha-Bali. See BALI. 

Mahabharata, ma-ha/ba/ra-ta, or Mahabharat, 
ma-ha’ba’rat, [from the Sanscrit mdhd, “great,” and 
BLhérdtdé, a descendant of Bharata, a famous Hindoo 
prince,] the name of the great epic poem of the Hindoos, 
so called because it treats of the war waged among the 
descendants of Bharata. It is said to contain 200,000 
lines, or 100,000 double verses. Tradition ascribes it 
to Viydsa, the arranger or editor of the Vedas. (See 
ViyAsa.) But there is reason to believe that it is the 
production or compilation of several—perhaps of many 
—writers, living in different ages, both before and after 
the Christian era, It was made a kind of cyclopzdia 
of such knowledge as was deemed desirable for the 
Kshatriyas, or warrior caste. 

See the article on ‘‘Sanscrit Literature” in the ‘*‘ New American 
Cyclopedia,” (by Proressor Wurtney,) xiv., p. 337. 

Mahadéva, ma-ha’da’va, or Maha-Deo, ma-hi/ da/o, 
(2.2. the “great god,”) the name by which Siva is com- 
monly known in many parts of India. (See Siva.) 

Maha-Kala, ma-ha’ ka’la, a name of Siva, regarded 
as Time, which is the great destroyer. (See Siva.) 

Maha-Kali. See KALi. 

Maha-Maya, ma-ha’ ma’yA, the name of the mother 
of Booddha. See GAUTAMA. 


Ma-ha’ Pral’ya, [modern Hindoo pron. ma-ha/ 
prul’ya,] (ze. the “great end” or “great destruction,”’) a 
term applied to the final consummation of all things, 
which, it is supposed, will take place after a hundred 
years of Brahma have elapsed, in which each day (with 
its night) is reckoned as 8640 millions of our years. At 
the time referred to, all the gods, including Brahma, as 
well as all creatures, will be annihilated; Brahm, the 
eternal, self-existent Spirit, will alone remain, 

See Moor, *‘ Hindoo Pantheon.” 


Maharbal. See MAHERBAL. 

Maha-Rudyra, a name of Siva. See RuprRA. 

Mahdee, Mahdy, or Mahdi, Al, 41 mah’dee, (Mo- 
HAMMED, mo-Ham/méd,) the third Abbasside caliph of 
Bagdad, succeeded his father, Al-Mansoor, in 775 A.D. 
He waged war against the Greeks with such success that 
the empress Irene sued for peace. He died in 785, and 
was succeeded by his son Hadee, (or Hady.) 

See WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,’’ vol. ii. chap. iti. 


Mahé de la Bourdonnais, mia’ deh 14 boor‘do’- 
na’, (BERNARD FRANGOIS,) a distinguished French naval 
officer, born at Saint-Malo in 1699. About 1718 he 
entered the service of the French East India Company. 
He was appointed Governor-General of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon in 1734, and received command of 
a squadron in 1741. War having begun between France 
and England, he repulsed an English fleet near Madras, 
and captured that place, in 1746. He quarrelled with 
Dupleix, governor of the French possessions in Hin- 
dostan, who refused to give up Madras, which La Bour- 
donnais by treaty had agreed to restore to the English. 
Having been recalled to France, where he arrived in 
1748, he was confined in the Bastille three years, and 
then tried and acquitted. His talents and virtues are 
praised by Saint-Pierre in the preface to “ Paul and 
Virginia.” Died in 1754 or 1755. 

See GérarD, ‘‘ Vies des plus illustres Marins Frangais, 
Mitt, “‘ History of British India,” 1826. 

Ma-hen’dra, called also Mahin’do, a son of Asoka, 
introduced Booddhism into Ceylon about 200 B.c. 

Ma-her’bal or Ma-har’bal, [Gr. Maap6ac,] a Car- 
thaginian general, who followed Hannibal into Italy, 
fought at Thrasymene, and commanded the right wing at 
the battle of Cannze,in 216 B.c. He urged Hannibal to 
advance on the Roman capital, and, when the latter 
rejected this counsel, said to him, ‘“ You know how to 
gain victories, but not how to improve them.” 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxi.-xxiii. 

Mahésa, ma-ha/sa, or Mahésha, ma-ha’sha, and 
Mahéswara, ma-has/wa-ra, names of SIVA, which see. 

Mahindo. See MAHENDRA. 

Mahlmann, mal/m4n, (StzGrRIED AuGusT,) a Ger- 
man poet, born at Leipsic in 1771. Some of his produc- 
tions were very popular. Died in 1826. 

Mahmed. See MOHAMMED. 

Mahmood, Mahmoud, or Mahmid, m4H-m6od’, 
I., Sultan of Turkey, born in 1696, was the son of 
Mustafa II. He succeeded his uncle, Ahmed (Achmet) 
IIL., in 1730. In 1734 he began a war against the Rus- 
sians, who were assisted by the Austrians. The latter 
made peace and gave up Belgrade to Turkey in 1739. 
Soon after that date he made a treaty of peace with 
Russia. Mahmood left the direction of affairs to his 
ministers. Died in December, 1754. 

See Von Hammer, ‘“ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;” 
Levesque, ‘‘ Histoire de Ja Russie.” 

Mahmood, Mahmoud, or Mahmfad IL, Sultan 
of Turkey, a younger son of Sultan Abdool Hamid, 
was born July 20, 1785. His youth was passed in seclu- 
sion or confinement and in literary pursuits. During 
the reign of his brother, Mustafa [V., the deposed Sul- 
tan, Selim III., was his fellow-captive, and initiated him 
in those projects of reform which he himself had failed 
to effect. In July, 1808, Mustafa was deposed by the 
military, and Mahmood was proclaimed Sultan at one of 
the most critical periods in the history of the Ottoman 
empire. The pashas of Asia and Africa had rendered 
themselves nearly independent of the Sultan, and the 
disaffection of the Janissaries threatened a revolution in 
the capital. He began the work of reform in the army, 
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which he ordered to be organized after the European 
system. In November, 1808, the Janissaries rebelled, 
attacked the Sultan’s palace, and proclaimed Mustafa. 
Mahmood suppressed this dangerous revolt by the exe- 
cution of Mustafa and his heirs, after which he remained 
the only surviving prince of his race. 

A war with Russia, in which the Turks had been de- 
feated, was terminated bya treaty of peace in May, 1812. 
He pursued his projects of reform with courage and 
energy, amidst the violent opposition of his subjects. 
About 1822 began a general insurrection of the Greeks, 
who, after a war of several years, were liberated from 
the Turkish yoke. During this war he continued his 
bold innovations against the old customs and traditions ; 
he dressed himself in the European fashion, and finally 
accomplished his most important measure,—the destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries, who had instigated a formidable 
insurrection in the capital. The next day (June 15) the 
standard of the prophet was unfurled, and all good 
Mussulmans were summoned to arms. The Janissaries 
were outnumbered and speedily overpowered, and many 
thousands of them were killed. On the 16th an edict 
was issued for the abolition of their organization, 

On the 2oth of October, 1827, Mahmood’s fleet was 
defeated and all-but annihilated at Navarino by the allied 
French, English, and Russians, who fought there for the 
liberty of Greece. Mahmood is censured for rashness 
in renewing the war with Russia in 1828. The Russian 
general Diebitsch defeated the Turks at Shumla, crossed 
the Balkan, and took Adrianople in 1829. The existence 
of the Turkish empire was in peril; but, through the 
mediation of England and other powers, the Sultan ob- 
tained peace (September, 1829) by paying a large sum 
of money and resigning the sovereignty of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia. In 1832 he was involved in war 
with Mehemet Ali of Egypt, whose army, commanded 
by his son Ibraheem, (Ibrahim,) gained a decisive’ vic- 
tory at Konieh, (December, 1832.) Russia interposed 
to protect Mahmood against his rebellious vassal. The 
Ottoman empire was apparently on the verge of disso- 
lution, when the Sultan died, in June, 1839, and was 
succeeded by his son, Abdddi-Mejeed. , 

See Von Mincu, “‘ Mahmud IT., sein Leben,” etc., 1839 ; PouquE- 
VILLE, ‘‘ Histoire de la Régénération de la Gréce,’”? and article 
“Mahmoud” in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Mahmood, Mahmoud, or Mahmiid, maH’modd’, 
(Abool-Kasim-Yemeen-ed-Dowlah, or Abiil- 
(Aboul-) Kasim-Yemin-ed-Daulah, 4/bool ka4’sim 
yéh-meen’ ed-déw’lah,) one of the most celebrated of all 
the Mohammedan conquerors, the founder of the Gazne- 
vide dynasty, and the first who established a permanent 
Moslem empire in India, was born at Gazna (or Ghiznee) 
in 967 A.D. He was the son of Sabtktageen, whom he 
succeeded as governor of the province of Candahar, (or 
Gazna.) At an early age he distinguished himself while 
fighting under his father against the enemies of Nooh, 
(or Nouh,) the Samanide sovereign of Persia, from whom 
he received the title of Seif-ed-Dowlah, (“Sword of the 
State.”) But afterwards, having been ill treated by 
Mansoor, a successor to Nooh, he overthrew the throne 
of the Samanides, and established his empire over a 
vast territory, including what is now called Affghanistan, 
besides an extensive region in the northeastern part of 
Persia. But, still unsatisfied, he resolved on the subju- 
gation of the countries beyond the Indus. During a reign 
of rather more than thirty years, he made no fewer than 
twelve expeditions into India, besides carrying on several 
important wars in Central Asia. He extended his con- 
quests not only over the whole of the Punjab, but pene- 
trated as far as Bundelcund on the east and Guzerat on 
the south. Moore, in his beautiful poem of “ Paradise 
and the Peri,” gives a striking picture of Mahmood’s 
sanguinary and desolating career through Hindostan. 
Apostrophizing India, he says, 

“Land of the sun! what foot invades 


Thy pagods and thy pillared shades? 
’Tis he of Gazna,—fierce in wrath 
* * * * # ¥ * 


He comes, and India’s diadems 

Lie scattered in his ruinous path. 

His bloodhounds he adorns with gems 
Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved sultana ; 
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Maidens within their pure zenana, 
¢ Priests in the very fane he slaughters, 
And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters.” 
Lalla Rookh. 
It is related by Ferishta, a celebrated Moslem his- 
torian, that, having heard of the immense riches de- 
posited in the temple of Somnath, famous throughout 
all India for its sanctity, Mahmood determined to take 
possession of that place. The priests of Somnath had 
boasted that, if he dared approach their holy shrine, he 
would receive from the avenging gods the just reward 
of his temerity. The temple stood on the extremity 
of a point of land in Guzerat, and was surrounded on 
three sides by the sea. It was defended by the Hindoos 
with all the courage of religious enthusiasm and all] the 
obstinacy of despair. But nothing could withstand the 
valour of the fierce invaders. Mahmood, having entered 
the temple, was about to demolish a gigantic image, the 
object of the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos. The 
Brahmans, in great trepidation, offered him an immense 
sum of gold if he would spare their idol. Some of his 
officers advised him to accept the ransom; but his zeal 
as a true Moslem forbade such a compromise. He 
smote the image and broke it to pieces. It proved to 
be hollow, and a countless treasure of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls was poured from its cavity upon the ground, 
thus richly rewarding the incorruptible zeal of the con- 
queror, and at the same time explaining the pious hbe- 
rality of the Brahmans. In the extensive wars which 
Mahmood carried on in Central Asia, after his first ex- 
pedition into India, he appears to have been mainly 
indebted for his success to the elephants used in his 
army. It is related that on one occasion I]ij (or Elich) 
Khan, a Turkish prince, invaded Khorassan with a large 
army. Mahmood hastily assembled an inferior force, 
which was accompanied, however, by five hundred ele- 
phants. The hostile armies met near Bulkh, (or Balkh,) 
in the vicinity of the river Amoo, or Oxus. Mahmood 
was mounted on asuperb elephant, which, during the heat 
of the battle, rushed forward, and, seizing with his trunk 
the chief standard-bearer of the Turks, hurled him into 
the air. The other elephants followed the example of 
their great leader: with their trunks they lifted the horse- 
men from their saddles and dashed them on the ground, 
so that the Turkish army was soon broken and put to a 
total rout. Later, the military establishment of Mah- 
mood is said to have comprised no fewer than thirteen 
hundred elephants and more than fifty thousand horse. 
Along with great military talents and a fierce, uncon- 

querable energy and courage, Mahmood possessed some 
virtues of a more exalted kind. A woman from a dis- 
tant province, it is said, complained one day to the Sultan 
that her son had been killed and her property carried 
off by robbers. He replied that it was impossible for 
him to prevent all disorders in a region so remote. 
“Why, then,” said the woman, “do you conquer king- 
doms which you cannot protect, and for which you will 
have to answer at the day of judgment?” Far from 
resenting the freedom of this rebuke, he immediately 
took effective measures for establishing order in that dis- 
tant part of his dominions. After his Indian conquests 
he not only greatly embellished Gazna, which still con- 
tinued to be the capital of his empire, so that it rivalled, 
it is said, the most splendid cities of the East, but he 
showed himself a patron of science and literature, espe- 
cially of poetry, Itwas during his reign that Firdousee, 
(or Firdausi,) the greatest of all the poets of Moham- 
medanism, flourished. (See FIRDOUSEE.) Seven other 
distinguished poets, according to Von Hammer, lived at 
his court and chanted his praises. Mahmood was the 
first, it is said, of the great Moslem rulers who employed 
the Persian language in official documents. Died in 1030. 


See FrerisuTa, “ History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power 
in India,” (translated by GeNERAL Bricés;) lpn KuarirKan, ‘* Dic- 
tionnaire Biographique ;’? WitKken, “Historia Ghasnevidarum ;” 
Von Hammer, ‘Geschichte der schénen Redekunste Persiens ;” 
HampatvaH Mesrourt, ‘ Histoires choisies;’’ ‘‘ History of British 
India,” in “‘Harper’s Family Library,” vol. i.; Von HAMMER, 
“Gemihldesaal grosser Moslemischer Herscher.’’ 


Mahmood (Mahmoud or Mahmfid) II, surnamed 
NAstr-oop-DrEN, (NAsrR-oUD-D?n,) na’sir dod-deen’, 
(z.2. “Defender of the Faith,”) an eccentric though able 
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Sultan of Delhi, who-ascended the throne in 1246. After 
the death of his father, Altmish, (4lt/mish,) he was im- 
prisoned by his step-mother, and remained in confine- 
nient several years. During this period he voluntarily 
earned his bread by copying manuscripts. Jven after 
he was raised to the throne he continued, it is said, to 
earn his subsistence by his pen. As a king he was dis- 
tinguished for his ability, justice, and liberality ; he was 
a patron of learning, the protector of his people, and a 
friend of the poor. He was a successful general, and 
speedily reduced several insurrections which broke out 
during his reign. Contrary to the custom of Moslem 
princes, Mahmood had but one wife, whom he required 
to be as industrious as himself, and to perform all the 
homely duties of housewifery like the meanest of her 
subjects. Her majesty, having one day burned her 
fingers while cooking, begged Mahmood to let her have 
a maid to assist her ; but he refused, saying he was but a 
trustee of the state and had no right to burden it with 
needless expenses. He used to say, “Those who will 
not work for their bread do not deserve it.””, Mahmood 
Nasir-ood-Deen was a half-brother of the distinguished 
Sultana Ruzeea Begum. (See RuzEEA BEGUM.) He 
died after a reign of twenty years. 

See Fertsura, ‘‘Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India,” 
(BricGs’s translation,) vol. i. ; ‘‘ History of British India,” vol. i., in 
“ Harper’s Family Library.” 

Mahmood (Mahmoud or Mahmiid) Shah, (Na- 
sir-ed-Deen or -Hddyn, na/sir ed-deen’,) Emperor of 
Hindostan, was the son of Mohammed III. He ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1394, and was a feeble ruler. His 
reign was a disastrous period of intestine wars and an- 
archy. Timur (Tamerlane) invaded India, defeated the 
army of Mahmood in 1399, and took Delhi. A few years 
later, Mahmood returned to Delhi, but he obtained but 
little power. He died in 1413, being the last of his 
dynasty. 

Mahmood, (Sultan of Syria and Egypt.) See Noor- 
ED-DEEN.) 

Mahmoud. See MAHMOOD, 

Mahmud. See MAHMooD. 

Mahomet, (the Prophet.) See MOHAMMED. 

Ma-hom/’et* [ Fr. pron. m&’o’ma’] or Mohammed 
(mo-ham’méd) I., Emperor or Sultan of the Ottomans, 
born in 1374, was a younger son of Bayazeed (Bajazet) L., 
who was defeated by Tamerlane at Ancyrain 1401. At 
this time he was governor of Amasia, of which the victor 
left him in possession. Mahometand his brother Moosa 
(Mousa) having appealed to arms for a decision of their 
claims to the throne, the latter was killed in battle in 1413. 
Mahomet restored the Ottoman empire to its former sta- 
bility, subjected the Bosnians and Servians, and was the 
first Sultan that disputed with the Venetians the empire 
of the sea. He died in 1421, and was succeeded by his 
son, Amurath IT. 

See Von Hammer, “Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 

Mahomet or Mohammed II, styled rHr GREAT, the 

son of Amurath II., was born in 1430, and succeeded his 
father in 1451. Having raised an army of about 300,000 
men, he attacked Constantinople, defended by the Greek 
emperor Constantine Paleologus. After a siege of fifty- 
five days, the city was taken by storm on the 29th of May, 
1453, and Constantine was killed fighting in the breach. 
Great numbers of the Greek citizens were massacred by 
the orders or permission of the victor, whoin 1456returned 
to Adrianople, his former capital. In that year he was 
defeated at Belgrade by the Hungarian chief Huniades. 
He conquered Trebizond from David Comnenus in 1461, 
and afterwards acquired by his arms Bosnia, and seve- 
ral islands in the Archipelago. In 1465 he was defeated 
by Scanderbeg in Albania. He waged successful wars 
against the Venetians and the Persians, (1470-78,) and 
invaded Italy in 1480. Death arrested his progress to 
further conquest in 1481, and delivered Christian nations 
from a formidable adversary. He left the throne to his 
son, Bayazeed (Bajazet) IT. 


See GumLLeT DE Saint-Groregs, “‘ Histoire du Régne de Ma- 
homet,”” 1682; Von Hammer, ‘‘Geschichte des Osmanischen 
Reichs;”? Grippon, ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” \ 


* For some remarks on the pronunciation of this name, see Mo- 
HAMMED, (the Prophet.) 
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Mahomet or Mohammed IIL, Sultan of Turkey, 
was born about 1568, and succeeded his father, Amurath 
IIL., in 1595. He put his brothers to death in the first 
days of his reign. He wasa feeble ruler, and preferred the 
pursuit of pleasure to his duties as a monarch. Among 
the chief events of his reign was a war with the emperor 
Rudolph in Hungary, where the Turks lost several 
towns. He died in 1603, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ahmed (Achmet) I. 


See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 


Mahomet or Mohammed IV,, the son and succes- 
sor of Ibraheem I., was seven years old when his father 
was killed by the Janissaries in 1649. Having a ruling 
passion for the chase, he permitted the grand vizier, 
Mahomet Ko6prili, to direct the affairs of the empire. 
That able minister took Lemnos and Mitylene from the 
Venetians in 1660, and about the same time waged war 
against the Austrians in Hungary. After several victories, 
the Turks were defeated at Saint Gothard on the Raab in 
1663, and the war was suspended by atreaty. In that year 
Koprili died, and his son Ahmed (Achmet) became grand 
vizier.. He took the capital of Candia in 1669, after a 
long siege. In 1683 a Turkish army of about 200,000 
men under Cara Mustafa invaded Austria and besieged 
Vienna, from which the emperor Leopold fled without 
offering battle. After a siege of nearly two months, John 
Sobieski marched to the relief of the city, and put the 
Turks to a total rout. In consequence of this and other 
later reverses, Mahomet was deposed in 1687, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Solyman II. Mahomet was 
imprisoned until his death, in 1691. 

See Von Hammer, ‘Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;’ 
nwa “Histoire de Mahomet IV déposé en 1687,” Amsterdam, 
I 5 

Mahon, Lorp. See STANHOPE, EARL OF. 

Mahon, ma’dn’, (PAuL AUGUSTIN OLIVIER,) a French 
physician, born at Chartres in 1752. He wrote ‘‘ Méde- 
cine légale,” (3 vols., 1802.) Died in r8otr. 

Ma-ho/ny, (FRANCIs,) an Irish writer and wit, born 
about 1805, wrote under the assumed name of “ Father 
Prout.” Hecontributed many able articles to ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” which were published: separately in 1860. 
He also wrote as correspondent for several daily jour- 
nals of London. Died in 1866. 


See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for March, 1836. 


Mahudel, mi’ii’dél’, (NicoLAs,) a French antiquary, 
born at Langres in 1673. He practised medicine in 
Paris for many years. He wrote a “Treatise on the 
Ancient Medals or Coins of Spain,” (1725,) and several 
antiquarian treatises inserted in the records of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions. Died in 1747. 

Mahul, ma‘il’, (ALPHONSE JACQUES,) a French po- 
litical writer, born at Carcassone in 1793. He published 
a valuable work entitled “Annuaire nécrologique, ou 
Supplément annuel et Continuation de toutes les Bio- 
graphies,” (6 vols., 1821-26.) 

Mai, ma’ee or mi, (ANGELO,) CARDINAL, a celebrated 
Italian critic and philologist, born at Schilpario, in the 
province of Bérgamo, on the 7th of March, 1782. He 
became an excellent classical scholar, and about 1808 
was admitted as an associate in the Ambrosian Library 
of Milan, which was rich in ancient manuscripts. He 
applied himself to the task of deciphering palimpsests, 
and discovered portions of Cicero’s orations and other 
classic works which had never been printed. In 1819 
he was appointed chief librarian of the Vatican at Rome. 
The discovery which’ made the greatest sensation was 
that of six books of Cicero, ‘‘ De Republica,” which he 
published, with able critical notes, in 1822. These 
books, which had been lost since the twelfth century, 
were found by him in the Vatican. Among the monu- 
ments of his critical sagacity and patient research are 
three collections, entitled “A New Collection of Ancient 
Authors, produced from the Library of the Vatican,” 
(“ Scriptorum Veterum nova Collectio e Vaticanis Codi- 
cibus edita,” 1o vols. 4to, 1825-38,) “Classic Writers 
published from the Manuscripts of the Vatican,” (‘‘Clas- 
sici Scriptores ex Codicibus Vaticanis editi,” ro vols., 
1828-38,) and “New Library of the Fathers,” (‘‘ Nova 
Bibliotheca Patrum,” 6 vols., 1845-53.) . He was raised 
to the dignity of cardinal in 1838, was chosen a foreign 
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associate of the French Institute in 1842, and librarian | left several poems and translations. He was highly 


of the Roman Church in 1853. Died in September, 1854. 

See P. A. Murti, “Elogio di Angelo Mai,” 1828; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Maia, | Maia or Maiéc,] in Greek mythology, is repre- 
sented as the daughter of Atlas and Pleione, (whence 
she was called Atlantis and Pleias,) and the eldest of the 
Pleiades. She was the mother of Hermes, (Mercury.) 

Another Mata, alias Majesva, was a goddess of the 
Romans, who named one of the months in honour 
of her, 

Maiano or Majano, da, da m4-ya/no, (BENEDETTO,) 
an eminent Italian sculptor and architect, was born in 
Tuscany, perhaps in Florence, in 1424, or, according to 
other authorities, in 1442. He acquired fame first by 
his unrivalled skill in inlaid work, and afterwards de- 
voted himself to sculpture in marble. He worked in 
Florence and Naples. Among his best productions are 
a bust of Giotto, and a marble pulpit of Santa Croce, 
(in Fiorence,) in which he represented the life of Saint 
Francis. Died in 1498. 

See Vasari, ‘Lives of the Painters,’’ etc.; QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy, “ Vies des Architectes célébres.”” 

Maiano or Majano, da, (GIULIANO,) an excellent 
Italian architect, born in Naples. His birth is variously 
dated 1377, 1387, and 1432. He designed at Naples the 
royal palace of Poggio Reale and the triumphal arch of 
Castello Nuovo. Having been invited to Rome by Paul 
II., he built between 1464 and 1471 one of the courts of 
the Vatican and the palace and church of San Marco. 
Died about 1490. 


See VasarI, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; Trcozzt, ‘‘ Dizionario.”’ 


Maichel, mi’Kel, (DANIEL,) a German philologist, 
born at Stuttgart in 1693, became professor of philoso- 
phy at Tiibingen in 1724. He published an “ Introduc- 
tion to Literary History,” in which he describes the 
great libraries of Paris. Died in 1752. 

Maidalchini-Pamfili. See MALDACHINI-PAMFILI. 

Maienne. See MAYENNE. 

Maier. See MAYER. 

Maier, mi’er, (MICHAEL,) a famous German alchemist, 
born in Holstein in 1568. He became physician to the 
emperor Rudolph, but left his service, and wasted his 
time and money in the researches of alchemy. He wrote, 
besides other works, “ Jocus Severus,” “ Atalanta fu- 
giens,” (1618,) and “ Tripus Aureus,” (“Golden Tripod,”) 
which are prized by amateurs. Died in 1622. 

See Horrer, “‘ Histoire de Ja Chimie.” 

Maignan, man’yén’, [Lat. MAIGNA’/NUS,](EMANUEL,) 
a French monk, eminent as a geometer and philosopher, 
wes born at Toulouse in 1601, He became professor 
of mathematics in Rome in 1636. He wrote “ Perspec- 
tiva Horaria,” an able “ Treatise on Catoptrics,” (1648,) 
and a few other works. Died in 1676. 

See SaGuens, ‘“‘De Vita, Moribus, etc. E. Maignani,’’ 1697; 
Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Maignanus. See MAIGNAN. 

Maigrot, ma’gro’, (CHARLES,) a French missionary, 
born in Paris in 1652. He laboured in China from 1683 
to 1706, and wrote “ De Sinica Religione,”’ (unpublished.) 
Died at Rome in 1730. 

See Matrra, “ Histoire générale de la Chine.’’ 

Maikof, Maikov, Maikoff, or Maikow, mi-kof’, 
(VASIL IVANOVIrCH,) a Russian soldier and poet, born 
at Yaroslaf in 1725. He obtained some reputation for 
humour and comic power by his “ Yelisei, or Bacchus 
Enraged,” a burlesque poem. He also wrote several 
dramas and fables. Died in 1778. 

Maildth or Majlath, mi’/lat, (/[ANos NEPomMuK,) 
Coun’, an eminent Hungarian poet and historian, was 
born at Pesth in 1786. He was employed many years 
in the civil service of Austria, In the affairs of Hun- 
gary he was identified with the conservatives, or adver- 
saries of Kossuth. He published, in German, two 
important works, a ‘‘ History of the Magyars,” (1828~ 
31,) and a “ History of the Austrian Empire,” (1834~50.) 
The revolution of 1848 deprived him of his official em- 
ployment as judex curi@ at Pesth, and reduced him to 
extreme poverty. He and his daughter Henrietta drowned 
themselves in Lake Starnberg, in Bavaria, in 1855, He 
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respected as a man. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;’’ also an article on 
the ‘“‘Language and Literature of the Magyars” in the ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for September, 1828, and October, 1839. 

Mailhe, mal, (JEAN BApTIsTE,) a French revolution- 
ist, born in 1754, was elected to the Convention in 1792. 
During the trial of the king, he voted for an appeal to 
the people; but he was counted among those who voted 
for death conditionally. Died in 1834. 

Mailla, Maillat, ma’ya4’, or Maillac, de, deh ma’yak’, 
(Jos—EPpH ANNE MARIE DE Moyria,) a French Jesuit and 
missionary, born near Nantua in 1679, He was sent to 
China in 1702, resided at court, and received the title of 
mandarin. He translated into French a “ General His-: 
tory of China,” (12 vols., 1777-83.) ‘‘ This work,” says 
Weiss, ‘with the Memoirs published by Batteux, Bre- 
quigny, etc., (1775-1816,) forms the most extensive and 
valuable collection that has yet appeared on China.” He 
died in Pekin in 1748. 

Maillac. See MAILLA. 

Maillane. See DURAND DE MAILLANE. 

Maillard, ma’yar’, (OLiviER,) a celebrated French 
pulpit orator, born in Bretagne. He preached in Paris 
in 1494, and gave much offence by his boldness. Louis 
XI. having threatened to throw him into the river, Mail- 
lard said to the person who conveyed the menace, “‘Go 
tell the king that I shall arrive at heaven by water sooner 
than he can by post-horses.” Died about 1505. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Maillard, (SEBASTIAN,) a scientific Austrian general, 
born at Lunéville in 1746. He wrote “The Mechanics 
of Arches,” and other works. Died in 1822. 

Maillard de Chambure, ma’yar’ deh shén’biir’, 
(CHARLES HIppPoLyre,) a French antiquary, born at 
Semur in 1772; died in 1841. 

Maillat. See MaILta. 

Maillebois, de, deh mai/bwi’ or m&’ye-bwa’, (JEAN 
BAPTISTE FRANGOIS Desmarets—da-ma'1d’,) MARrQuis, 
a famous French general, born in Paris in 1682, was a son 
of Nicolas Desmarets, contréleur-général, and a grandson 
of the great Colbert. After many services, he was made 
lieutenant-general in 1731, commanded a division in Italy 
in 1733, and took Corsica in 1739. He obtained the rank 
of marshal in 1741, defeated the Austrians on the Po in 
September, 1745, and was forced to retreat at the battle 
of Piacenza, in June, 1746.. Died in 1762. 

See Votraire, ‘“‘Siécle de Louis XV ;”’ Stsmonp1, “ Histoire des 
Francais ;’’? Masson bE Pezay, ‘‘ Histoire des Campagnes du Maré- 
chal de Maillebois en Italie,’ 3 vols., 1775. 

Maillé-Brezé, de, deh ma’ya’ breh-za’, (URBAIN,) a 
French general, who obtained command of the French 
army in Germany in 1634, and defeated the Spaniards 
at Avesnes in 1635. Having gained several advantages 
in Flanders between 1642 and 1650, he was made a 
marshal of France. His wife was Nicole, a sister of 
Cardinal Richelieu. He died in 1650. 

His son, ARMAND, born in 1619, became Duc de 
Fronsac and de Caumont. As admiral of France, he 
defeated the Spaniards off Cadiz in 1640, and was killed 
at Orbitello in 1646. 

See GriFret, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis XIII.” 

Maillé de Brezé, de, deh ma‘yd’ deh breh-zd’, 
(Smmon,) a French prelate, born in 1515. He became 
Archbishop of Tours in 1554, and was a member of the 
Council of Trent. Died in 1597. 

Maillet, ma’yi’, (Jacques Ltonarp,) a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1823. He gained the first 
prize in 1847. 

Maillet, de, deh m&’y4’, (BENofr,) a French writer, 
born at Saint-Mihiel in 1656. He was consul-general of 
France in Egypt about ten years, ending in 1702, and 
published a “ Description of Egypt,” (1735,) which has 
some merit, He also wrote a singular treatise on cos- 
mology, entitled ‘ Telliamed,” (anagram of De Maillet.) 
Died in 1738, 

Maillet-Duclairon, ma’yi/ dii/kla’rn’, (ANTOINE,) 
a French author, born near Macon in 1721. He cor- 
responded with Voltaire and Turgot, and wrote several 
works, among which is ‘ Cromwell,” a tragedy, (1764.) 
Died in 1809, 
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Mailly,ma’ye’, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a respectable French 
historian, born at Dijon in 1744. He lectured on his- 
tory at Godran College in Dijon, and published “ Spirit 
of the Fronde,” (“L’Esprit de la Fronde,” 1772,) and 
“« Spirit of the Crusades,” (“L’Esprit des Croisades,” 4 
vols., 1780.) Died in 1794. 

Mailly d’Hautcourt, de, deh ma’ye’ dd’koor’, (Jo- 
SEPH AUGUSYIN,) Count, a French general, born in 
1708. After the peace of 1763 he was commandant-in- 
chief of Roussillon. He obtained the rank of marshal 
in 1783. He was beheaded as a royalist in 1794. 

Maimbourg, man’boor’, (Louis,) a French Jesuit 
and historian, born at Nancy in 1620, He acquired 
reputation by his historical works, which, however, are 
neither accurate nor impartial. Having written a treatise 
in defence of the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 
thus offended the pope, he was expelled from the order 
of Jesuits. Among his works are (in French) a “ His- 
tory of the Iconoclasts,” (1674,) a “History of the 
Crusades,” (1675,) a “History of Arianism,” (1682,) a 
“ History of Calvinism,” (1682,) and a “ History of the 
Pontificate of Saint Leo,” (1687.) His style is agree- 
able. Voltaire expressed the opinion that he was “ over- 
rated at first, and too much neglected afterwards.” Died 
in 1686. 

See Duptn, “ Bibliothéque ecclésiastique ;’? BAYLE, ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary.” 

Maimon. See MAIMONIDES. 

Maimon, mi/mon, (SoLoMON,) a Jewish rabbi and 
philosopher, born in Lithuania in 1753. He had a talent 
for metaphysical speculations, and a skeptical spirit. 
Among his best works are * Critical Researches on the 
Human Mind,” (“ Kritische Untersuchungen iiber den 
menschlichen Geist,” 1797,) and memoirs of his own life, 
entitled ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte,” (2 vols., 1793.) Died in 
1800. 

See Wo tr, “‘ Rhapsodien zur Characteristik S. Maimons,”’ 1813. 

Maimonide. See MAIMONIDES. 

Maimonides, mi-mon’e-dés, [ Fr. MAiMONIDE, m@’e’- 
mo’néd’,| or Mo’ses-Ben-Maimon, (bén-mi/mon, ) 
called by the Arabs Moosa-Ibn-Maimoon, (Miisa- 
Ibn-Maimiin or -Maimoun,) moo’s4 fb’n mi/md0n’, a 
Jewish rabbi and philosopher of great celebrity, was born 
at Cérdova, in Spain, about 1135. Hestudied philosophy 
and medicine under the famous Averroés, with whom he 
formed a lasting friendship, and was also versed in mathe- 
matics and several languages. Having removed to Egypt 
about 1165, he became chief physician to the Sultan 
Saladin and his successor. He acquired a great repu- 
tation for talents and learning. Among his numerous 
works are “The Strong Hand,” a digest of Hebrew 
laws, and “ More Nebokhim; or, Teacher of the Per- 
plexed,” (in Arabic,) which explains difficult and obscure 
portions of the Old Testament. Died in 1209. 

See ApRAHAM GeEIGER, ‘‘ Mose Ben Maimon, seine Lebensge- 
schichte,”? 1850; OLaus Cetsrus, ‘De Maimonide,” 1727; PETER 
Beer, ‘“‘ Das Leben Moses ben Maimon,”’ 1835; Lemans, ‘‘ Levens- 
beschrijving van Maimonides,’”’ 1815 ; STEry, ‘‘ Moses Maimonides,”’ 
1846; R.M. Marmonrpss, ‘‘ Account of the Life, etc. of Maimoni- 
des,”’ London, 1837; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mainardi, mi-nar/dee, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cremona about 1550. He was sometimes called 
CHIAVEGHINO, (ke-4-va-Zee/no.) Died after 1613. 

Mainardi, (BASTIANO,) a painter of the Florentine 
school, born in Tuscany, lived about 1500. 

Mainardi, (Lavrawnzto,) an Italian painter, born at 
Bologna, lived about 1590, He was employed by the 
pope Sixtus V. to adorn with frescos the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and the Vatican. Died at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

Maindron, man’drdn’, (ErreENNE HIppoLyTr,) a 
French statuary, born in the department of Maine-et- 
Loire in r8or. 

Maine, (LACROIx bu.) See Lacrotx pu MAINE. 

Maine de Biran, man deh be’r6n’, (MARTE FRAN- 
Cols PIERRE GONTHIER,) an eminent French metaphy- 
sician, born near Bergerac in 1766. After opposing the 
excesses of the Revolution, he was deputed from Dor- 
dogne to the Council of Five Hundred in 1797. From 
1809 to r814 he was a member of the legislative body. 
After the restoration of 1816 he was a moderate royalist 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. He gained in 
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1803 a prize of the Institute for his essay “On the Influ- 
ence of Habit on the Faculty of Thought,” (“De |’ Influ- 
ence de l’Habitude sur la Faculté de Penser.”) He also 
wrote the metaphysical part of the article “ Leibnitz” in 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” a “Memoir on the De- 
composition of Thought,” (‘Sur la Décomposition de la 
Pensée,” 1805,) and several other works. M. V. Cousin 
estimated him as the greatest metaphysician of France 
since Malebranche. Died in 1824. 

See Ernest Navitte, ‘‘ Maine de Biran, sa Vie et ses Pensées,” 
1857; Damron, ‘‘ Essai sur Il’ Histoire de la Philosophie en France 
au dix-neuviéme Siécle;” SainrE-BeEuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;” 
Cousin, Preface to the “‘CEuvres philosophiques de Maine de 
Biron,” 1841 ; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1866. 

Maine, du, dii man, (Louis AUGUSTE DE BoURBON,) 
DuKE, the son of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montes- 
pan, was born in 1670, and legitimated in 1673. He was 
appointed general of the galleys in 1688, and grand 
master of the artillery in 1694. The king recognized 
him asa prince of the blood and capable of succeeding 
to the throne. The duke appears to have displayed a 
gentle and liberal spirit, with moderate literary talents. 
Died in 1736. 

See Saint-Srmon, ‘‘ Mémoires;’?? Lemontey, “ Histoire de la 
Régence;”? MADAME DE SEviGNE, “‘ Lettres.” 

Mainfroi. See MANFRED. 

Maino, mi/no, (GIASONE,) an Italian jurist, born at 
Pésaro in 1435. He was professor of law at Pavia from 
1467 to 1486. After an absence he returned to Pavia in 
1491, and lectured to large classes of Italian, French, 
and German students. He published commentaries on 
the Digest, three Latin orations, and ‘“ Consilia sive 
Responsa.” Died in 1519. 

See Fapront1, “‘ Vitee Italorum doctrina excellentium,’’ 

Maintenon, de, deh mant’ndn’, (FRANGOIS D’AU- 
BIGNE,) MARQUISE, a French lady, whose life was 
marked by romantic adventures and surprising vicissi- 
tudes, was born in 1635, in the prison of Niort, (where 
her father, Constant d’Aubigné, was detained.) She was 
a granddaughter of the eminent author T. A. d’Aubigné. 
Having become a poor orphan, she was constrained 
by her guardians to abjure Calvinism. To escape the 
miseries of dependence on her unkind godmother, she 
married in 1652 Scarron the burlesque poet and wit, who 
was infirm and deformed in person. His house was a 
fashionable resort of the most brilliant wits and noblesse 
of Paris. He died in 1660, leaving her again destitute 
of resources except her rare beauty and talents. Her 
eyes are described as dark, intensely spiritual, and inex- 
pressibly lustrous. She received a pension of 2000 livres 
from the queen-mother for several years preceding the 
death of the latter, in 1666, 

About 1670 Madame Scarron was selected as govern- 
ess of the Duc du Maine, a son of Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Montespan. The king presented to her the 
estate of Maintenon in 1674, after which she was called 
Madame de Maintenon. She gradually gained a com- 
plete ascendant over Louis, and was secretly married to 
him in 1685. The marriage was never formally avowed 
by him. “It would be hard to name any woman,” says 
Macaulay, “who, with so little romance in her temper, 
has had so much in her life... . A just understanding ; 
an inexhaustible yet never redundant flow of rational, 
sprightly conversation ; a temper of which the serenity 
was never for a moment ruffled ; a tact which surpassed 
the tact of her sex as much as the tact of her sex sur- 
passes the tact of ours: such were the qualities which 
made the widow of a buffoon first the confidential friend 
and then the spouse of the proudest and most powerful 
of European kings.” Madame de Sévigné describes her 
society as “truly delicious.” 

She laboured assiduously to convert the king to vital 
religion. Louis transacted business with his ministers 
in her apartment, discussed the most important ques- 
tions in her presence, and often asked her advice in these 
terms: ‘*Qu’en pense votre Solidité?” (‘ What does 
your Solidity think about it?”) He was once clissuaded 
by her from the cruel purpose of burning the city of 
Treves. As the king grew old and fretful, her task of 
entertaining him became very arduous. “TI have seen 
her,” says Mlle. d’Aumale, “divert the king by a thou- 
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sand inventions for four hours together, without repeti- 
tion, yawning, or slander.” She founded a good school 
for girls at Saint-Cyr. She died in 1719. Her letters 
and other works have been published by M. Lavallée, in 
Io vols., (1854 e¢ seg.) This edition includes ‘ Souvenirs 
de Mme. de Caylus,” and “Mémoires de Mlle. d’Au- 
male,” 

See Caracciout, “ Vie de Madame de Maintenon,” 1786; Ma- 
DAME SUARD, “ Madame de Maintenon peinte par elle-méme,”’ 1810 ; 
Monmergu#, ‘‘Notice sur Madame de Maintenon,” 1829; LA 
BEAUMELLE, ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir 4)’ Histoire de Mme. de Main- 
tenon,” 1756; Le Duc pE Noaixvzs, ‘‘ Histoire de Madame de 
Maintenon,”’ 4 vols., 1848-59; LaronrT D’AUSONNE, ‘‘ Histoire de 
Madame de Maintenon,” 1814; VoLTairE, ‘ Siécle de Louis XIV ;” 
SAINTE-BEUVE, “Causeries du Lundi,” tome iv.; ‘f Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’ W. H. D. Apams, ‘‘ Famous Beauties and 
Historic Women,” vol. i., London, 1865; ‘‘Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ for February, 1830; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for March, 1849; 
* Letters of Madame de Maintenon,” in the *f Monthly Review”’ for 
January, 1753. 

Mainvielle, man‘ve’él’, or Mainville, man‘vél’, 
(PIERRE,) a member of the French Convention of 1792, 
was born at Avignon in 1765. He was executed with 
the Girondists in October, 1793. 

See LAMARTINE, “‘ Histoire des Girondins.” 

Mainzer, mint/ser, (JOSEPH,) a German musician and 
writer on music, born at Treves in 1801; died in 1851. 

Maio or Majo, da, di m&a’yo, (FRANCESCO or CICc- 
clo,) an excellent Italian composer of operas and sacred 
music, born at Naples in 1745, (some say about 1740.) 
Among his operas are ‘ Montezuma,” (1765,) and 
“Tpermnestra,” (1770.) Died at Rome in 1774. 

See Fétts, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

.  Maioli or Majoli, ma-yo’lee, (CESARE,) an Italian 
naturalist, born at Forli in 1746. He obtained a chair 
of philosophy at Rome in 1781. He wrote many works 
on botany and zoology, the most of which remain in 
manuscript. Died in 1823. 
See Farin, ‘‘Memorie sopra la Vita del Majoli,”’ 1824. 


Maioli or Majoli, (SImongE,) an Italian canonist, 
born at Asti about 1520. 

Maioragio or Majoragio, m4-yo-ra’jo, [Lat. Ma- 
JoRA’GIuUS,|] (MARCANTONIO,) an eloquent and learned 
Itahan writer, whose proper name was ANTONIO MARIA 
Contl, was born in the Milanese in 1514. At the age 
of twenty-six he obtained the chair of eloquence at 
Milan. He wrote a “Commentary on the Works of 
Cicero,” poems, harangues, and various other works. 
Died in 1555. 

Maiquez, mi-kéth’, (Istporo,) a popular Spanish 
comedian, born at Carthagena about 1766. He intro- 
duced at Madrid a more simple and natural style of 
action, and was reputed the most excellent comedian 
that Spain had produced. Died in 1820. 

Mair, (JoHN.) See Major, (JouN.) 

Mairan, de, deh ma‘rén’, (JEAN JACQUES Dorrous,) 
a distinguished French savant and /7ttérateur, born at 
Beziers in 1678. About 1718 he removed to Paris, and 
was elected to the Academy of Sciences, for which he 
wrote many memoirs on geometry, physics, and other 
sciences. He published a “ Dissertation on Ice,” (‘ Dis- 
sertation sur la Glace,’’) “‘ Letters on China,” and other 
works. In 1740 he succeeded Fontenelle as secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences, and in 1743 was elected to 
the French Academy, He was intimate with Voltaire. 
Died in 1771. ; 

See Vittematn, ‘Tableau de la Littérature Francaise au dix- 
huitiéme Siécle ;’”? VortarreE, ‘‘ Correspondance Générale;’? Sana- 
tuter. ‘ Eloge de Mairan,” 1842; GRANDJEAN DE Foucny, “ Eloge 
de Mairan,” 1771; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mairault, de, deh ma‘rd’, (ADRIEN MAurRIcE,) a 
French critic, born in Paris in 1708. He aided Desfon- 
taines in his critical works. Died in 1746. 

Maire, Le. See LEMAIRE. 

Mairet, mara’, (JEAN,) a French dramatic poet, born 
at Besancon in 1604. In 1629 he produced his principal 
work, ‘Sophonisba,” a tragedy, which was very suc- 
cessful, and formed an epoch in the annals of the French 
theatre, being the first in which the rule of unities was 
observed. He wrote many other tragedies and come- 
dies. Died in 1686. 


See La Harpr, ‘‘ Cours de Ja Littérature ;”? Guizor, ‘ Corneille 
et son Temps ;’’ FONTENELLE, “ Vie de Corneille.” 
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Mairobert, de, deh mad‘ro’bair’, (MATHIEU FRAN- 
Gois PIDANSAT,) a French writer, born in Champagne in 
1707.. Among his works is the ‘‘Observateur Anglais,” 
(4 vols., 1778,) reprinted under the title of “Espion 
Anglais,” (‘English Spy.”) Died in 1779. 

Maironi da Ponte, mi-ro’nee da pon’ta, (GiIo- 
VANNI,) an Italian naturalist and writer, born at Bér- 
gamo in 1748; died in 1833. 

Maiseaux, Des. See DESMAISEAUX. 

Maison, ma’zon’, (NICOLAS JOSEPH,) COUNT, a mar- 
shal of France, was born at Epinay, near Paris, in 1771. 
He distinguished himself at Jemmapes in 1792. In 1799 
he became adjutant-general or chief of the staff in the 
army of Bernadotte. For his services at Austerlitz, in 
1805, he was made a general of brigade. He took part 
in the Russian campaign of 1812, during which he ob- 
tained the rank of general of division. In 1814 he 
received from Louis XVIII. the title of peer and the 
command of the army of Paris. He refused to recog- 
nize Bonaparte on his return from Elba. He commanded 
the expedition against the Turks of the Morea in 1828, 
and on his return received a marshal’s baton. He was 
sent as ambassador to Vienna in 1830, and became min- 
ister of war in 1835. Died in 1840. 

See Tuiers, ‘‘ Histoire de la République, du Consulat et de 
? Empire ;” Marmont, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” Vicror DE BroGuir, “ Floge 
rane du Maréchal Maison, ’’ 1842; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Maisonfort, de la, deh 14 ma/zén’for’, (Louis Du- 
BOIS DEscours,) Margulis, a French biographer, born 
in Berry in 1763, was a royalist. He published a bio- 
graphical Dictionary of those who figured in the French 
Revolution, (3 vols., 1800.) Died in 1827. 

Maisonneuve, de, deh ma’zo’nuv’, (LouIs JEAN 
Baprisre,) a French dramatic poet, born at Saint-Cloud 
about 1745. His tragedy of “‘ Roxelane et Mustapha” 
(1785) had a prodigious success. He produced, also, 
“ Odmar and Zulma,” (1788.) Died in 1819. 

Maissiat, md’se’’, (MICHEL,) a French topographical 


engineer, born at Nantua in 1770. He published several 


professional works. Died in 1822. 

Maistral, mi’tral’, (Esprir TRANQUILLE,) a French 
naval officer, born at Quimper in 1763; died in 1805. 

Maistre. See Sacy. 

Maistre, (Isaac.) See LEMAISTRE. 

Maistre, de, deh métr, (JosepH Martg,) Count, an 
eminent political writer and philosopher, was born at 
Chambéry, in Savoy, in 1754. He was a warm oppo- 
nent of the French Revolution, and attached to the 
ultramontane school of theology. In 1796 he published 
“Considerations on France,” which obtained great suc- 
cess. He was appointed by the King of Sardinia grand 
chancellor in 1799. From 1802 to 1816 he was ambas- 
sador to Saint Petersburg, and, on his return to Turin 
in 1817, became minister of state. His most important 
work is entitled ‘On the Pope,” (“Du Pape,” 1819,) an 
argument for the cause of popery and absolutism. Died 
in 1821. He was distinguished as an original thinker. 

See Raymonp, ‘‘ Eloge du Comte J. M. de Maistre,” 1827; Vit- 
LEMAIN, “‘Cours de Littérature Francaise au dix-huitiéme Siécle ;” 
Virtenevve-Arirat, “Eloge du Comte J. de Maistre,’ 1853; 
SainTE-Bruve, ‘Causeries du Lundi,”’ and “ Portraits contempo- 
rains;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for October, 1852; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for April, 1849. 

Maistre, de, (XAVIER,) a popular and witty author, 
a brother of the preceding, was born at Chambéry 
in 1764. He entered the Russian service about 1800, 
fought against the Persians, and obtained the rank of 
major-general. In 1794 he produced (in French) his in- 
genious and humorous “ Journey around my Chamber,” 
(‘Voyage autour de ma Chambre.”) He maintained 
his reputation as an elegant writer by tales entitled 
“Prisoners of the Caucasus,” and ‘ Prascovie, ou la 
jeune Sibérienne.” After 1817 he lived alternately in 
France and Saint Petersburg. Died in 1852. 

See SAINTE-BEUvVE, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Maitani, mi-ta’/nee, (LORENzO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Sienna about 1240; died after 1310. 

Mait/land, (Sir FREDERICK Lrwis,) a British naval 
officer, born in Scotland in 1779. As captain, he served 
with distinction against the French on the coast of Egypt 
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In 1801. In 1815 he was ordered to keep watch on the 
coast of France in order to prevent the escape of Na- 
poleon, who surrendered himself to Captain Maitland in 
July and was conveyed by him in the Bellerophon to 
England. He obtained the rank of rear-admiral. Died 
in 1839. 

Maitland, (JAMEs.) See LAUDERDALE, EARL OF. 

Maitland, (Joun.) See LAUDERDALE, DUKEOF. 

Maitland, (Joun,) of Thirlestane, first Lord Mait- 
land, an eminent Scottish statesman, born about 1540, 
was the second son of Sir Richard Maitland, noticed 
below, and grandfather of the Duke of Lauderdale. He 
was appointed keeper of the privy seal in 1567. For his 
loyalty to Queen Mary he was proscribed by the domi- 
nant party about 1570 and imprisoned several years. In 
1584 he was made secretary of state, and became in fact 
the chief minister of James VI. He was appointed chan- 
cellor of Scotland in 1586 or 1587, and created Baron 
Maitland in 1590. He is praised for his moderation and 
integrity as well as for his talents. Several of his Latin 
epigrams have been published. Died in 1595. 

See Mackenzis, ‘‘ Scotch Writers ;” Lopes, “‘ Lives of Eminent 
Personages.”’ 


Maitland, (Sir RrcHArp,) of Lethington, a Scottish 
writer and judge, born in 1496, was the father of Sir Wil- 
liam Maitland, noticed below, and of John, first Lord 
Maitland. He studied law in France, and held several 
high offices. About 1550 he was chosen a lord of session, 
and in 1562 lord privy seal. He acquired distinction 
as a poet and collector of Scottish poetry. One of his 
poems is entitled “Creation and Paradise Lost.” Died 
in 1586. 

See Irvine, “ Lives of the Scottish Poets ;’? MACKENzIR, “‘ Scotch 
Writers ;’? Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men.” 

Maitland, (Rev. SAMUEL RoFFEy,) D.D., F.R.S., an 
able English essayist and writer on ecclesiastical history, 
etc., was born in London in 1792. He was librarian to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury from 1837 to 1848. He 
was author of numerous essays on theology, morals, etc. 
Among his principal and most popular works is “The 
Dark Ages: being a Series of Essays intended to Illus- 
trate the State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries,” (1844.) He 
aims to prove that those ages were not so dark as they 
are comnionly represented. Died in 1866, 

Maitland, (Sir WILLIAM,) of Lethington, Lithington, 
or Lidington, an able Scottish minister of state, was 
the eldest son of Sir Richard, noticed above. In 1558 
he became principal secretary to Mary of Guise, queen- 
regent ; but in 1559 he joined the Protestant chiefs who 
had taken arms against her. He was restored to the 
office of secretary of state by Mary Queen of Scots in 
1561. Though not a Catholic, he enjoyed the favour and 
confidence of the queen, who sent him on several em- 
bassies to Queen Elizabeth. After Mary was imprisoned, 
(1567,) he adhered to her cause, and united with the 
Duke of Norfolk in an effort to save her. Having failed 
In an attempt to mediate between the two hostile parties, 
in 1570 he declared openly for the queen. His enemy, 
Regent Morton, took him prisoner, and would probably 
have hung him if Maitland had not died soon after, as 
some suppose, by his own hand, in 1573. ‘All the con- 
temporary writers,” says Robertson, ‘mention him with 
an admiration which nothing could have excited but the 
greatest superiority of penetration and abilities.” ‘ His 
name,” says Burton, “was a by-word for subtlety and 
State-craft. Vet, . . . if we look at his life and doings, 
we do not find he was one of those who have left the 
mark of their influence upon their ages midenhad 
great abilities, but they were rather those of the wit and 
rhetorician than of the practical man.” (“History of 
Scotland,” vol. iv. pp. 55-57.) Hume styles Maitland 

Secretary Lidington.” Queen Elizabeth called him 
“the flower of the wits of Scotland.” 

See Froupe, ‘Reign of Elizabeth,” passim, but particularly 
ghans xix and iain,“ History of England Rovanson 

Maitland, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish antiquary, born at 
Brechin about 1693. He became a resident of London 
and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
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published a “ History of London,” (1739,) and a ‘ His- 
tory of Edinburgh.” Died in 1757. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Maittaire, md’tér’, (MICHEL,) an eminent scholar 
and bibliographer, born in France in 1668, was the son 
of Protestant parents, who emigrated to England when 
the edict of Nantes was revoked, (1685.) He was a 
good classical scholar, and edited many Greek and Latin 
authors. He resided many years in London. Among 
his most important productions are “ Dialects of the 
Greek Language,” (1706,) and “Typographic Annals 
from the Invention of Printing to 1557,” (‘Annales Ty- 
pographici ab Artis Inventz Origine ad Annum 1557,” 
9 vols., 1719-41,) a work of great research, and superior 
to any that had appeared on that subject. Died in 1747. 

See Dippin, ‘‘ Bibliomania ;”’? P. Cuasves, ‘“‘ Dissertation on the 
Life and Works of M. Maittaire,’? London, r8r9. 

Maitz de Goimpy, du, dii mats deh gwan’pe’, (FRAN- 
cois Louis EDME GABRIEL,) COUNT, a French astrono- 
mer and naval officer, born in Beauce in 1729 ; died after 
1784. 

Maius. See May. 

Maizeroy, de, deh maz’rwa’, (PAUL GEDEON JoLy,) 
a French officer and eminent tactician, was born at Metz 
in 1719. He served several campaigns, ending at the 
peace of 1763, and became lieutenant-colonel. He wrote 
numerous works on tactics and military science, which 
had a transient success, but are now obsolete. Died in 
1780. 

Maiziéres, de, deh md’ze-air’, (PHILIPPE,) a French 
writer, born in the diocese of Amiens in 1312. He insti- 
gated the Kings of France and of Cyprus to conduct a 
crusade against the Saracens of Egypt in 1365. He 
wrote an allegory, “Le Songe du vieil Pélerin,” ete. 
Died in 1405. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Majano. See MaIANo. 

Majlath. See MaILaru. 

Majo. See MAIo. 

Majoli. See MAIort. 

Major, ma’yor, or Meier, mi’er, (GrorG,) a German 
Lutheran theologian, born at Nuremberg in 1502. He 
studied under Luther and Melanchthon at Wittenberg, 
where he was afterwards professor of theology for many 
years. He published commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment, and many theological works. Died in 1574. 

See C. ULensERG, ‘‘ Vita et Res geste M. Lutheri, P. Melanch- 
thonis et G. Majoris,’’ 1622. 

Major, (IsaAac,) a German painter and engraver, 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1576. He engraved 
a number of large landscapes representing scenes in 
the mountains of Bohemia. Died in 1630. 

Major, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German physician and 
antiquary, born at Breslau in 1634. He practised with 
success at Hamburg. In 1665 he obtained the chair of 
medicine at Kiel, where he planted a botanic garden, 
He wrote, in Latin, many learned professional treatises. 
Died in 1693. - 

Ma’jor, (JoHN,) written also Mair, a Scottish his- 
torian and theologian, born near North Berwick about 
1470. He passed a number of years in Paris as a stu- 
dent and then as a professor of scholastic philosophy. 
In 1519 he returned to Scotland, and some years later 
became professor of theology at Saint Andrew’s, where 
George Buchanan and John Knox were his pupils. He 
wrote, (in Latin,) besides other works, ‘“ Commentaries 
on the Four Books of Sentences,” and a “ History of 
Scotland.” Died about 1550. Robertson calls him a 
“succinct and dry writer.” 

See Cuamprrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Ma’jor, (RICHARD HENrRy,) an English antiquary, 
born in London in 1818. He edited several works, and 
wrote a “ Life of Prince Henry the Navigator,” (1868.) 

Major, (THomas,) a skilful English engraver, born 
about 1715. He engraved landscapes after Berghem, 
Teniers, Claude Lorrain, etc. Among his most ad- 
mired works are twenty-four views of the Ruins of 
Pestum, after J. B. Borra, published at London, (1768.) 

See Tiraposcut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” 

Majoragio. See MAIoRAGIo, 
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Majoragius. See MAroracrio. 

Majorano, (GAErANO.) See GAFFARELLI. 

Ma-jo’ri-an, [Lat. Mayorra’Nus; Fr. MAjORIEN, 
ma’zho’re-ANn’,] (JULIUS VALERIUS,) a Roman general, 
who succeeded Avitus as Emperor of the West in 457 
A.D. He defeated Theodoric the Visigoth in Gaul in 459, 
and afterwards waged war against Genseric. He was 
deposed and put to death by Ricimer in 46. 

See Tittemont, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;”? Smiru, “ Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography.” 

Majorien. See Majorian. 

Majus, ma’yus, (H&INRICH,) a German natural philos- 
opher, born at Cassel in 1632 ; died in 1696. 

Majus, (JOHAYN BURKHARD,) a German historian, 
born at Pfortzheim in 1652. He wrote “De Rebus 
Badensibus,” (1678,) and other works. Died in 1726. 

Majus or Maius, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) an Oriental- 
ist, brother of the preceding, was born in 1653. He wrote 
on theology and Hebrew antiquities. Died in 1719. 

Makeblyde, ma/keh-bli’deh, (Lours,) a Flemish 
religious writer, born at Poperingue in 1564; died in 
1630. 

Meatilsainogs Makkari, or Makkary, Al, #1 m4k’- 
k&-ree, (AHMED-IBN-MOHAMMED, 4H’/méd ib’n mo-ham/- 
méd,) an Arabian historian, born at Tlemcen about 
1585. He became a resident of Cairo about 1620, and 
wrote numerous historical and theological works, the 
most important of which is a valuable “ History of Spain 
during the Domination of the Moors,” which was trans- 
lated into English by Pascual de Gayangos, under the 
title of a ‘History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,” (2 vols., 1843.) . Died in 1631. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Mako, mék’ko, (PAuL,) a learned Hungarian Jesuit, 
born in 1723. He wrote on geometry, physical science, 
etc. Died in 1793. 

Makouski. See MAKOWSKI. 

Makowski, m4-kov’skee, written also Makouski, 
[Lat. Macco/vius,| (JOHN,) a Polish Protestant divine, 
born at Lobzenick in 1588. He was noted for disputa- 
tiousness and fondness for scholastic subtleties. Died 
in 1644. 


See JoHANN Cocceyt, ‘‘Oratio in Funere J. Maccovii,’”’ 1644, 
J 44 


Makreezee or Makrizi, Al, #1 m4-kree’zee, sur- 
named TAKYAH-ED-DEEN or TAKY-ED-DEEN, (or TAKI- 
EDDIN,) tak’yed-deen’, (z.c. the “‘ Support of Religion,”) a 
celebrated Arabic writer, born at Cairo about 1360. He 
held several civil and religious offices in his native city. 
He wrote many historical works, which attest the variety 
and extent of his knowledge. His “‘ Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of Egypt” gives an ample account 
of the events which occurred after the conquest of the 
Saracens, and of the customs and antiquities of that 
country. He also wrote a “History of Saladin and 
his Successors,” and a treatise on Moslem Coins. The 
above-named works have been translated into French 
by Silvestre de Sacy. Al Makreezee has the reputa- 
tion of being, on the whole, an impartial, trustworthy, 
and eminently judicious writer. Died in 1442. 

See SILVESTRE DE Sacy, “‘Chrestomathie Arabe.’’ 


Makrizi. See MAKREEZEE. 

Malabranca, m4-la-bran’/ka, (LATINO,) an Italian 
Dominican, called also Frangipani, was a nephew of 
Pope Nicholas IIT. He was made Bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri in 1278. His diplomatic talents were employed 
and approved by several successive popes. Died about 
1294. The celebrated hymn “ Dies Ire” is attributed 
to him by many writers. 

Malacarne, m4-la-kar/na, (MICHELE VINCENZO,) an 
Italian surgeon, born at Saluzzo in 1744. He contributed 
by his works to the progress of science in Italy. He was 
professor of surgery at Padua from 1794 until his death, 
in 1816. Among his works is a treatise on Encepha- 
lotomy. 

Mal’a-ehi, [Heb. soxdn,] the last of the minor He- 
brew prophets, is supposed to have prophesied about 
420 8.c. Nothing is positively known of his history. 
The name signifies “angel,” or “messenger of the Lord.” 
The book of Malachi is the last book of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the order of time as well as of position. 
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Malachowski, m4-la-Kov’/skee, (CASIMIR,) a Polish 
general, born in 1765. He had the chief command at 
Warsaw when that place was taken by the Russians in 
1831. Died in 1845. 

Malagrida, ma-la-gree’d&, (GABRIELE,) an Italian 
Jesuit, born in the Milanese in 1689. He removed to 
Portugal, became a popular preacher, and wrote several 
works. He was suspected of complicity in the attempt 
to assassinate the King of Portugal, (1758,) and was 
convicted of heresy, for which he was burned in 1761. 

See Smitn, “‘ Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal;’? VoLTaIRE, 
**Précis du Siecle de Louis XV ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” 
PLATEL, “‘ Relazione della Condamna ed Esecuzione del Gesuita G. 
Malagrida,” 1761. 

Malaguti, m4-]4-goo’tee, (FRANGOIS,) a distinguished 
chemist, born at Bologna in 1802, Having settled in 
France, he studied in the laboratory of Gay-Lussac, and 
became in 1850 professor of chemistry at Rennes, He 
published several valuable works, among which is “ Les- 
sons of Agricultural Chemistry,” (1848.) 

Malaine, milan’, (JosepH LAURENT,) a French 
painter of flowers, born at Tournai in 1745; died in 
Paris in 1809. 

Mal/a-la, Mal’e-la, or Mal’e-las, [Gr. MaAaAa or 
Ma2éha,| called also JOHN OF ANTIOCH, was the author 
of a Greek chronicle which extends from the creation 
to the year 566 A.D. It was first printed by Chilmead, 
at Oxford, in 1691. The time and place of his birth and 
death are not known. He was, perhaps, the same as 
John of Antioch the Scholastic. : 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 

Malan, m3/16n’, (ABRAHAM HENRI CESAR,) a Swiss 
theologian, born at Geneva in 1787, was the leader of a 
sect sometimes called mdmzers. Died in 1864. 

See the ‘‘ Life, Labours, etc. of Czesar Malan,” by his son, Lon- 
don, 1869. 

Malapert, ma/la’pair’, (CHARLES,) a Flemish poet 
and geometer, born at Mons in 1581. He became a 
Jesuit, and a professor of mathematics in various col- 
leges. He published Latin poems, and several works 
on geometry. Died in Spain about 1630. 

Malarme, de, deh ma’larm’, (CHARLOTTE,) COUNT- 
ESS, a novelist, born at Metz, France, in 1753, was a 
sister of Count de Bournon, the mineralogist. She 
wrote “ Niralba,” (1800,) and other novels. Died about 
1830. 

Malaspina, m4-l4-spee’n4, (RICORDANO,) the earliest 
historian of Florence, was born in that city in the thir- 
teenth century. He wrote a “ History of Florence from 
its Origin to the Year 1281.” 

See Trraposcut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.”’ 


Malaspina di Sannazaro, m4-la-spee/na4 de s&n- 
nad-za’ro, (Lurct,) MARQUIS, an Italian writer and politi- 
cal economist, born at Pavia in 1754. He founded a 
school of fine arts in his native city. Died in 1834. 

Malatesta, m4-]4-tés’t4, a noble Italian family, which 
acquired the lordship of Rimini in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and furnished several leaders of the Guelph party. 
MALATESTA II. and GaLEorro MALATESTI, sons of 
Pandolfe I., began to reign over Rimini in 1335. They 
had a great military reputation, and next to the Visconti 
were perhaps the most powerful princes of Italy. The 
former died in 1364, and Galeotto in 1385, leaving two 
sons, CARLO and PANDOLFO III. These two became 
able generals, and commanded the army of Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, from 1393 to 1408; Carlo, who was 
Lord of Rimini, died without issue in 1429. The de- 
scendants of Pandolfo IIL. possessed Rimini until 1528, 
when it was added to the papal dominions. 

Malatesta, (Barrisra,) an Italian lady of eminent 
talents, was married in 1405 to Galeotto Malatesta, 
Seigneur of Pésaro. She taught philosophy in public, 
made Latin orations before the emperor and pope, and 
wrote some admired verses. 

Malaval, ma/la’val’, (FRANGOIS,) a French mystic, 
born at Marseilles in 1627, became blind in infancy, 
but studied Latin with success. He published, besides 
several prose works of a mystical character, ‘‘ Poesies 
spirituelles,” (“Spiritual Poems.”) Died in 1719. , 

Mal-bone’, (Epwarp G.,) an American portrait- 
painter, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1777- He 
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visited Europe in 1801 in company with Washington 
Allston, but returned the same year to America, where 
he soon acquired a high reputation in his art. Died 
in 1807. 

See Dunvap, “History of the Arts of Design in America,” vol. 
ii. chap. ii. ; TucKERMAN, ‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Mal’ehus [Gr. MéAyoc] of PHILADELPHIA, called 
THE SOPHIST, a Byzantine historian, lived about 600 
A.D. Fragments of his works are extant. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”’ 


Malchus, von, fon mal’Kus, (KARL AUGUST,) BARON, 
a German writer, born at Mannheim in 1770, was ap- 
pointed minister of the interior in the kingdom of West- 
phalia in 1813, He published several works on political 
economy. Died in 1840. 

Malcolm (mAal’/kom) I, King of Scots, the son of 
Donald IV., succeeded his cousin, Constantine IIL, in 
938A.D. He was killed by some of his own subjects who 
had revolted ; but the date of this event is not known. 

Malcolm ILI, King of Scotland, was the son of Ken- 
neth III. He began to reign in 1003, and resisted seve- 
ral hostile incursions of the Danes with success. He 
died in 1033, leaving two daughters, one of whom was 
the mother of Duncan I. 

Malcolm III, surnamed CANMORE, (‘‘ Great Head,”’) 
was the son of King Duncan, whose virtues and tragical 
fate are commemorated in Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
When Duncan was killed, in 1040, Malcolm escaped to 
England. (See Macsrru.) He returned with an army, 
defeated Macbeth, and ascended the throne in 1057. 
About 1090 a war commenced between William IL.,of 
England and Malcolm, who was killed in battle at Aln- 
wick Castle in 1093. His sons Alexander and David 
became kings. 

See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. i. chap. xi. 

Malcolm IV., King of Scotland, was born about 
1140, and succeeded his grandfather, David I., in 1153. 
He made peace with Henry II. of England by ceding 
to him -Northumberland. He died in 1165, and was 
succeeded by his brother William. 

See Burton, “‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chaps. xiii., xiv. ; 
BucHanan, ‘‘ Rerum Scoticarum Historia.” 

Malcolm, mal/kom, (JAMES PELLER,) an engraver 
and antiquary, born in Philadelphia about 1768. He 
visited Europe in his youth, and became a student in 
the Royal Academy of London. He published “ Lon- 
dinum Redivivum; or, The Ancient History and Modern 
Description of London,” (1802-05,) ‘Seventy Views 
taken within the Compass of Twelve Miles round Lon- 
don,” (1811,) and other works. Died in 1815. 

See “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ 1815. 

Malcolm, mAal’kom, (Sir JoHN,) G.C.B., a British 
general and eminent historian, born in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, in 1769. In his youth he went to India asa 
cadet in the army of the Company. After performing 
an important political mission to Persia, (1799,) he was 
appointed to the presidency of Mysore in 1803. He 
was minister-plenipotentiary to the court of Persia in 
1809 and 1810. Having collected information respect- 
ing Persia, he went to England in 1812, and published 
a valuabie “Tistory of Persia” (1815) from the earliest 
times to the date of publication. He returned to India 
in 1817, obtained the rank of brigadier-general, and, as 
second in command, distinguished himself at the battle 
of Mehidpoor, where Holkar was defeated. For several 
ensuing years he governed Malwa and the adjacent 
provinces in a manner which is highly commended. He 
returned to England in 1821, with the rank of major- 
general, was appointed Governor of Bombay in 1827, 
and resigned that post about the end of 1830. Sir John 
published, besides other works, a “ Political History of 
India,” (from 1784 to 1823,) and left a “Life of Lord 
Clive,” which appeared in 1836. He was a brother of 
Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm. Died in 1833. 

See J. W. Kaye, “Life and Correspondence of Sir John Mal- 
colm,”” 2 vols., 1856; “ London Quarterly Review” for April, 1816, 
and July, 1823; “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1812, and April, 
1857; ““ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” Cuamnsrs, * Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Malcolm, (Sir PULTENEY,) G.C.B., a British admiral, 
born near Langholm, Scotland, in 1768, was a brother of 
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the preceding. He entered the navy in 1778, fought 
against the French in the West Indies, and was made 
a post-captain in 1794. He escorted the army of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to Portugal in 1808, and obtained the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1813. In 1816 and 1817 he was 
commander-in-chief of the Saint Helena station, where 
his duty called him into intercourse with Bonaparte, who 
expressed himself much pleased with his manners and 
conduct. He was promoted to the rank of full admiral 
in 1837. Died in 1838. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement. ) 

Mal’com, (Howarp,) D.D., a Baptist divine, born 
in Philadelphia in 1799, was one of the founders of the 
American Tract Society and of the American Sunday- 
School Union. In 1835, as a missionary, he visited 
India and China, and on his return published “ Travels 
in South-Eastern Africa,” (1839.) He published a ‘“ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” which had an extensive circulation, 
and other religious works. 

Malczewski, mil-chév’skee, written also Mal- 
ezeski, (ANTONI,) an excellent Polish poet, born in Vol- 
hynia about 1792, was a son of a general in the Russian 
service. He received a French education, and entered 
the army in 1811. Having quitted the army in 1816, he 
travelled for some years, and is said to have been the 
first Pole that ascended Mont Blanc. His reputation is 
founded ona single poem, entitled “Maria; a Tale of 
the Ukraine,” (Warsaw, 1826,) which is one of the most 
popular poems in the Polish language. He died poor at 
Warsaw in 1826. 

See BrELowsk1, ‘‘A. Malczewski,”’ etc., 1843. 


Maldachini- Pamfili, m4l-d4-kee’nee pam-fee’lee, 
(Donna OLtImp!a,) an Italian woman, noted for her am- 
bition, vices, and political influence, was born at Viterbo 
in 1594: She was married to a man whose brother, J. B. 
Pamfili, was elected pope in 1644 and assumed the title 
of Innocent X. Died in 1656. 

Mal’den, (HENRy,) an English writer, born about 
1800, graduated at Cambridge in 1822. He became 
professor of Greek in University College, London, about 
1830. 

Maldonado, mAal-do-na’no, (LopEz,) a Spanish poet 
of the sixteenth century, was contemporary with Cer- 
vantes, who mentions him with eulogy. 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Maldonado, (LorENzo FERRER,) a navigator, who 
was born probably in Spain. He wrote a narrative of a 
voyage which he made, or pretended to have made, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through Behring Strait in 1588. 
The majority of geographers have discredited his story, 

See F. pe NAVARRETE, ‘ Historia de la Nautica.”’ 


Maldonat, mal-do-nat’, [Lat. MALpona’TUuS, |(JUAN,) 
a celebrated Spanish theologian, born in Estremadura 
in 1534. Iaving entered the order of Jesuits, he went 
to Paris about 1564, and and acquired a high reputation 
as a professor of theology. He is said to have been a 
person of great talents, learning, and piety, and to have 
written Latin with much purity. He wrote, besides 
other works, “Commentaries on the Four Evangelists,” 
(1596,) which, says Hallam, “have been highly praised 
by theologians of the Protestant side.” Died in 1583. 

See Prat, “ Maldonat et l’Université de Paris,” 1857; BAYLE, 
“ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Maldonatus. See MALpoNaT. 

Malebranche, mal’brénsh’,| Lat. MALEBRAN/CHIUS, | 
(Nicouas,) a French metaphysical philosopher of great 
eminence, was born in Paris on the 6th of August, 1638. 
His habits in youth were retired and studious. He became 
a priest of the Oratory in 1660, and was a zealous Carte- 
sian in philosophy, which was his favourite study. In 1674 
he produced the first volume of his admirable and original 
“Search for Truth,” (“Recherche de la Vérité,”) which 
was quickly and highly appreciated. New and enlarged 
editions of it rapidly followed. The general design of 
this work is to demonstrate the harmony of the Cartesian 
philosophy with revealed religion. His style is eminently 
pure, perspicuous, and elegant, having, says Fontenelle, 
“all the dignity which the subject requires, and all the 
grace or ornament which it could properly receive.” 
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“He was,” says Hallam, ‘(a warm and almost enthusi- 
astic admirer of Descartes, but his mind was independent, 
searching, and fond of its own inventions ; he acknow- 
ledged no master, and in some points dissents from the 
Cartesian school, ... The fame of Malebranche, and, 
still more, the popularity in modern times of his ‘ Search 
for Truth,’ have been affected by that peculiar hypothe- 
sis, SO mystically expressed, the seeing all things in God, 
which has been more remembered than any other part 
of that treatise.” “He bears a striking resemblance,” 
adds the same critic, “to his great contemporary Pascal. 
Both of ardent minds, endowed with strong imagination 
and lively wit, sarcastic, severe, fearless, disdainful of 
popular opinion and accredited reputations, ... But 
in Malebranche there is a less overpowering sense of 
religion ; his eye roams unblenched in the light. before 
which that of Pascal had been veiled in awe. He has 
less energy, but more copiousness and variety.” (‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) ‘This ingenious 
philosopher and beautiful writer,” says Mackintosh, “is 
the only celebrated Cartesian who has_ professedly 
handled the Theory of Morals. ... The manner in 
which he applied his principles to the particulars of 
human duty is excellent. He is perhaps the first phi- 
losopher who has precisely laid down, and rigidly ad- 
hered to, the great principle that vzrtue consists in pure 
intentions and dispositions of mind, without which actions, 
however conformable to rules, are not truly moral.” He 
was involved in a long and intemperate controversy with 
Arnauld on the theory of ideas and on the doctrine of 
grace. 

In 1687 he combined all the parts of his system, and 
developed them more fully, in “‘ Conversations on Meta- 
physics and Religion,” (“ Entretiens sur la Métaphysique 
et la Religion.”) He was author of other religious and 
niystical works, among which are ‘‘ Christian and Meta- 
physical Meditations,” (1683,) and a “ Treatise on Mo- 
rality,” (“Traité de Morale,” 1684.) He gave proof of 
his profound attainments as a geometer by a “Treatise 
on the Communication of Motion.” Died at Paris in 
October, 1715. 

See FoNnTENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de Malebranche;’? MAacKInTosn, 
““View of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy;” J. E, ERpMANN, 
*Malebranche, Spinoza und die Sceptiker und Mystiker des sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts,” 1836; KARL RetstaG, ‘‘ Dissertatio de 
Malebranchio Philosopho,’’ 1846; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Malebranchius. See MALEBRANCHE. 

Maleguzzi-Valeri, m4-la-goot/see va-la’ree, (VERO- 
NICA,) COUNTESS, one of the most learned and gifted 
women of Italy, was born at Reggio, Lombardy, in 1630. 
She wrote a drama called “Innocence Recognized.” 
Died in 1690, 

MWialek-Ibn-Anas, ma/lek ib’n 4n’as, the chief or 
founder of one of the four Moslem sects which are ac- 
counted orthodox, was born at Medina in 714 A.D. His 
doctrines, of which he published an explanation, were 
generally adopted by the Mussulmans of Spain, Egypt, 
and Barbary. Died about 795. 


See Hammer-Purcsraut, “ Literaturgeschichte der Araber ;’’ 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Malek-Shah. See Marix-SuHau. 

Malela. See MALALA. 

Malermi, m4-lér’mee, or Malerbi, ma-lér’bee, (Nic- 
COLO,) an Italian translator, born in Venice in 1422. He 
produced (1471) the first Italian version of the Bible 
that was ever printed, 

Malesherbes, de, deh m4]’/zarb’, (CHRETIEN GUIL- 
LAUME DE Lamoignon—l@ mwan’ydn’,) a meritorious 
French judge and philanthropist, born in Paris in 1721, 
was a son of Chancellor de Lamoignon. At the age of 
twenty-four he was chosen a counsellor in the Parliament, 
and in 1750 became president of the Cou des Aides. He 
was directeur de la librairie, or censor of books, from 
1750 to 1768, and was praised for his liberality or indul- 
gence by Rousseau, Voltaire, and the Encyclopzedists. 
He acquired great popularity by his defence of the Parlia- 
ment against the ministry about 1772. In 1775, having 
been indicated by the public voice, he was appointed a 
colleague of Turgot in the new ministry, as minister of 
the king’s household and of the police, but he resigned 
in 1776, when Turgot was dismissed. He was elected 
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to the French Academy in 1775, though he had not pro 

duced any purely literary work. He was author of 
treatises on rural economy and finances, and of a “ Me- 
moir on the Liberty of the Press.” When Louis XVI. 
was arraigned by the Convention in 1792, Malesherbes 
generously offered to him his services as counsel, which 
were accepted. This act of fidelity having rendered him 
suspected by the terrorists, he was executed in April, 
1794. His virtues are warmly eulogized by both royal- 
ists and republicans. 

See Detisiz pe SAEs, ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Vie publique et privée 
de Malesherbes,”’ 1803; GAILLARD, ‘Vie ou Eloge historique de 
Malesherbes,”’ 1805; J. B. Dusots, ‘ Notice sur Lamoignon-Males- 
herbes,”’ 1806; Borssy D’ANGLAs, “‘ Essai sur la Vie, etc. de Males- 
herbes,”’ 2 vols., 1818; C. P. Dupvessis, “ Eloge de Malesherbes,”’ 
1820; Dupin aint, ‘“‘Eloge de Lamoignon-Malesherbes,” 1841 5 
SainTE-BeEvuve, ‘‘ Malesherbes,” in ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi,” tome 11. 

Malet, de, deh m@/l4’, (CLAUDE FRANGoIS,) a French 
general and conspirator, born at Dole in 1754. About 
1806 he was dismissed from the service, and went to 
Paris, where he plotted against Bonaparte, and was im- 
prisoned from 1808 to 1812. Having formed another 
conspiracy, he announced at the barracks, in Paris, on 
the 24th of October, 1812, that Bonaparte had died in 
Russia, and that he (Malet) had been appointed gov- 
ernor of Paris by the senate. By forged orders he im- 
posed on the prefect of Paris, made Savary prisoner, and 
shot General Hullin. At this crisis his audacity was 
baffled by Laborde, who made him prisoner. Malet and 
his accomplices were shot, after a summary process, in 
October, 1812. 

See Laron, ‘‘ Histoire de la Conspiration du Général Malet,” 
1814; Douritup, ‘‘ Histoire de la Conspiration de Malet,’’ 1840. 

Mal’e-vill or Mel/vill, (GEOFFREY,) a Scottish states- 
man, became lord justiciary of Scotland in 1171. Heis 
said to have been the first who held that office. 

Maleville, de, deh m&l’vél’, (JACQUES,) MARQUIS, a 
French jurist, born in Périgord in 1741. He aided Por- 
talis and others in framing the Civil Code, about 1800, 
and wrote an “ Analysis of the Discussion of the Civil 
Code,” (4 vols., 1805.) Died in 1824. 

Maleville, de, (L&on,) a French advocate and poli- 
tician, born at Montauban in 1803. He was minister of 
the interior for a short time in December, 1848. He 
was a moderate royalist, and a devoted friend of Thiers. 

COLONEL DE MALEVILLE, a brother of the preceding, 
born at Domme in 1813, was killed at Solferino in July, 
1859. 

Weekend: de, deh m4l’ze-uh’, (NricoLas,) a French 
scholar, born in Paris in 1650. He was a friend of Féne- 
lon and Bossuet, whose influence procured for him the 
place of preceptor of the Duc du Maine. He after- 
wards taught mathematics to the Duke of Burgundy, 
was elected to the French Academy in 1701, and pub- 
lished “Elements of Geometry for the Duke of Bur- 
gundy,” (1715.) Died in 1729. 

Malfilatre or Malfillatre, de, deh m4l’fe’latr’, 
(JAcQuES CHARLES Louis,) a French poet, born at 
Caen in 1733. He composed a poem on the “ Transla- 
tion of Elijah to Heaven,” and another called ‘‘ Narcissus 
in the Island of Venus,” (1769,) which is said to possess 
great beauties. Died in 1767. 

See De Baupreg, ‘‘ Discours sur Ja Vie, etc. de Malfilatre,’’ 1825 ; 
La Harps, “Cours de Littérature.” 

Malgaigne, mal’gafi’, (JosrePpH FRANGoOISs,) a French 
medical writer and surgeon, born in Paris about 1806. 
He published, besides other works, a “ Treatise on Sur- 
gical Anatomy and Experimental Surgery,” (2 vols., 
1838.) Died in 1865. 

Malherbe, de, deh m&/larb’, (FRANCoIS,) a dis- 
tinguished French lyric poet, born at Caen about 1555. 
He served several campaigns in the civil wars of the 
League, and married Madeleine de Carriolis in 1581. 
In 1587 he composed his first work, “‘The Tears of Saint 
Peter.” An “Ode to the Queen Marie de Médicis” (1600) 
was the foundation of his fame. He came to Paris a few 
years later, and enjoyed the patronage of Henry IV. 
during the life of that prince. Malherbe was. called the 
poet of princes and the prince of poets. He died in 1628. 
“He was,” says La Harpe, “the first [French] model of 
the noble style, and the creator of lyric poetry. He has 
its enthusiasm, its movements, and its ¢ournures.” ‘“ Mal- 
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herbe,” says Hallam, ‘‘ gave a polish and a grace to the 
lyric poetry of France, which has rendered his name cele- 
brated in her criticism. In general, we find in his poems 
neither imagery nor sentiments that yield us delight.” 
Comparing him with Horace, the same critic remarks, 
“ He is far from deficient in that calm philosophy which 
forms the charm of the Roman poet.” (‘Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See Roux-ALPHERAN, ‘‘ Recherches sur Malherbe et sa Famille,”’ 
1840; ‘Malherbe, sa Vie et ses CEuvres,”? by M. pe Gournay, 
1852; SAINnTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi,’’ tome viii. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Malhouet. See MALouet. 

Malibran, mi‘le’brén’, (Marta FettcirA,) a cele- 
brated singer and actress, born in Paris in 1808, was the 
daughter of Manuel Garcia, a Spanish tenor singer. She 
made her début in London in 1825, and in 1826 visited 
New York, where she married M. Malibran, a banker. 
After he had become a bankrupt, she separated from him 
and went to Paris, where she performed with complete 
success in 1828. In Italy, England, and Germany she 
also obtained triumphs almost unexampled in the his- 
tory of artistes. Her voice was a mezzo-soprano of great 
volume. She was very successful as an actress. She 
died in England in 1836, soon after a second marriage 
with M. de Bériot, a violinist. 

See Fis, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;’’ * Memoirs 
of Madame Malibran,”’ by the CounTEss of MERLIN. 


Malik (m4l/ik) or Melik, mél’ik, El Adel, él 4/del, 
I., (Seif-ed-Deen Aboobeker Mohammed, or Saif- 
Hddyn Aboubekr Mohammed, sif ed-deen’ 4’boo- 
bék’er mo-him/med,) Sultan of Egypt and Damascus, 
born at Baalbec in 1139, was a brother of the famous 
Saladin. He gained victories over the crusaders in 1174 
and 1187. In 1201 he became Sultan of Egypt. He 
extended his dominions by conquest in Syria. Died 
in 1218. 

See Wert, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. iii. 

Malik-Shah, m4l’/ik shih, written also Malek- 
(Malec- or Melek-) Shah, a famous Seljookide sove- 
reign, the son of Alp-Arslan, whom he succeeded in 1072. 
Under Malik-Shah the Seljookian empire reached its 
highest point of power and glory. His character, like 
that of his father, appears to have been singularly noble. 
His succession to the throne had been disputed by his 
brother Toortoosh, (Tourtousch.) Before giving battle 
to his rival, he asked his minister, Nizim-00l-Moolk, as 
they came out of the mosque together, what he had 
prayed for, ‘I have prayed,” answered the minister, 
“that God would give you the victory over your brother.” 
“And I,” said Malik-Shah, “that God would take away 
my life and crown, if my brother is worthier to reign than 
I.” Perhaps the only stain upon the character of this 
great prince is his having, at the instigation of his Sul- 
tana, the Khatoon Toorkan, removed from office his 
minister,.the illustrious Nizam-o0l-Moolk,* to whose 
wise administration the empire was chiefly indebted for 
its long-continued prosperity. Niz&m-00l-Moolk died 
soon after by the dagger of an assassin. Malik-Shah 
survived his minister only afew months. He died in 1092. 

“There is no instance,” says Sir John Malcolm, “in 
Persian history, of so vast an empire enjoying so long a 
period of tranquillity. The kingdom he inherited, which 
extended from the plains of Tartary to those of Syria, 
was, during the twenty years of his reign, only disturbed 
by a short contest with his uncle and brother... . Agri- 
culture was promoted, learning was encouraged; an as- 
sembly of astronomers from every part of Malik-Shah’s 


wide dominions were employed for several years in re- 
forming the calendar.” 


See Matcotm, “ History of Persia,” yol. i. chap. viii. 

Malinche or Malintzin. See MARINA. 

Malingre, ma‘langr’, (CLaupr,).a_French_histo- 
rian of little merit, born at Sens about 1580. He wrote 
several works on French history, which were not suc- 
cessful. Died about 1653. 

Mal/la-r¥, (CHARLEs,) a Baptist minister, born in 
Poultney, Vermont, in 1801, removed to Georgia. He 
was one of the founders of Mercer Theological Seminary, 
at Penfield, Georgia. 


* This name, the only one by which he was known, signifies the 
‘regulator of the state or kingdom.”’ 


Mallary, (ROLLIN CARLos,) a lawyer, a brother ot 
the preceding, was born in Cheshire, Connecticut, in 
1784. He was a member of Congress from 1819 until 
his death, in 1831. 

Mallemans, mal’m6n’, (JEAN,) a French writer, noted 
for singular and extravagant opinions, born at Beaune 
in 1649, was a brother of Claude, noticed below. He 
wrote a “History of the Church before the Reign of 
Jovian,” (1704,) and other works. Died in 1740. 

Mallemans de Messanges, mal’mén’ deh ma’s6éNzh’, 
(CLAUDE,) a French savant, born at Beaune in 1653. He 
was professor of philosophy for thirty-four years at the 
Collége du Plessis, Paris: He published ‘A Physical 
Treatise on the World,” and other works. Died in 1723. 

Maileolus. See HAMMERLEIN. 

Mallery, de, deh mal’re’, (CHARLES,) a Flemish en- 
graver, born at Antwerp in 1576. His son PHILIP, born 
in 1600, was a skilful engraver. 

See F. Basan, “‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Mallet, mala’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) a French phi- 
losopher, born at Lille in 1807. He published, besides 
other works, “ Etudes philosophiques,” (2 vols., 1837- 
38,) which gained a prize of the French Academy. He 
wrote numerous articles in the “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Mallet or Malloch, mal’lok, (DAvVID,) a Scottish 
poet and dramatist, born at Crieff, in Perthshire, about 
1698, was the son of James Malloch. He removed to 
London about 1724, and changed his name to Mallet. In 
1728 he produced “The Excursion,” a poem, and in 1731 
“ Eurydice,” a tragedy. He became intimate with Pope, 
who procured him a situation as travelling tutor. His 
tragedy “ Mustapha” (1739) was performed with ap- 
plause. About 1740 he was appointed under-secretary 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales. Among his other works 
are “ Amyntor and Theodora,” and a “ Life of Bacon.” 
He is censured for acting as the venal agent of Boling- 
broke in an attempt to blast the memory of Pope, (1749.) 
Died in 1765. “As a writer,” says Dr. Johnson, “he 
cannot be placed in any high class. His dramas had 
their day,—a short day,—and are forgotten: his blank 
verse seems to my ear the echo of Thomson.” 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets ;”? RuFrHEAD, “ Life of Pope ;” 
Boswe t, ‘‘ Life of Johnson ;” DisraEut, ‘‘ Quarrels of Authors ;” 
Cuampuers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Mallet, (Epmr,) a French /ttérateur, born at Melun 
in 1713. He published an “Essay on the Study of 
Belles-Lettres,” and translated into French Davila’s 
“ History.” Died in 1755. 

Mallet, m4l/let, (FREDRICK,) a Swedish writer on 
science, born in 1728, was for many years professor of 
mathematics at Upsal. He published many treatises 
between 1752 and 1774, and co-operated with Bergman 
in a general description of the earth. Of this work 
Mallet wrote the astronomical part. Died in 1797. 

Mallet, mala’, (JAcQguEs ANDR#,) called Mallet- 
Favre, a Swiss astronomer, born at Geneva in 1740, was 
a favourite pupil of Daniel Bernoulli. He became pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Geneva about 1770, and built an 
observatory there. He wrote memoirs on astronomy, 
mechanics, etc. for the Academy of Paris and the Royal 
Society of London, of which he was a member. Died 
in 1790. 

See Prcor, ‘‘ Eloge de J. A. Mallet,”’ 1790. 


Mallet, (PAUL HENRI,) a Swiss historian, born at 
Geneva in 1730. He taught French to the Prince- Royal 
of Denmark, (Christian VIL.,) and returned to Geneva 
in 1760. He was appointed professor of history in the 
Academy of that city. Among his works (in French) 
are “Monuments of the Mythology and Poetry of the 
Celts,” (1756,) ‘“‘Memoirs on the Literature of the 
North,” (6 vols., 1760,) and a “ History of Denmark,” 
(3 vols., 1777,) which is highly esteemed and has been 
translated into English, German, etc. Died in 1807. 

His “Introduction a Histoire de Danemark” was 
translated into English, under the title of ‘‘ Northern An- 
tiquities,” which is one of the most valuable works on 
Northern mythology. 


See SismonpI, “De la Vie et les Ecrits de P. H. Mallet,” 1807 ; 
Haac, “La France protestante ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;’’ ‘“‘ Monthly Review” for March, 1771. 
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Mallet-Dupan, m3/ld/ dii’pén’, (JACQUES,) a distin- 
guished publicist and editor, born at Geneva in 1749. 
He became a resident of Paris in 1782, and editor of a 
journal called ‘‘ Mercure historique et politique,” which 
was very successful. In the Revolution he defended the 
royalist cause, and in 1792 was compelled to suspend 
the publication of the ‘ Mercure,” of which he had 
written the political editorials. He then became an 
exile, and in 1799 began to issue, in London, the “‘ Mer- 
cure Britannique,” which was ranked among the ablest 
political journals of that time. Died in England in 1800. 

See ‘‘Mémoires et Correspondance de Mallet-Dupan,” Paris, 
1851 ; SAINTE-Beuve, ‘ Causeries du Lundi ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘Edinburgh Review” for April, 1852. 

Mallet-Prévost, mala’ pra’yo’, (HENRI,) a scientific 
Swiss writer, born at Geneva in 1727. He published a 
valuable ‘‘ Metrologic Manual, or Repertory of Weights, 
Measures, and Coins of Various Nations,” (1802,) and a 
“Description of Geneva,” (1807.) Died in 1811. He 
was a brother of Paul Henri Mallet, noticed above. 

Malleville, de, deh m@l’vél’, (CLAUDE,) a French 
minor poet, born in Paris in 1597, was one of the first 
members of the Académie Frangaise. ‘He seldom 
produced a finished piece,” says Hallam, “though not 
deficient in spirit and delicacy.” His poems are son- 
nets, one of which is called “The Fair Early-Riser,” 
(‘La belle Matineuse.””) Died in 1647. 

See ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Académie Francaise.”’ 

Mallinkrot, von, fon m4l/lin-krot’, (BERNARD,) a 
German philologist, was dean of the chapter of Miinster. 
He wrote, besides other works, a treatise ‘On the Rise 
and Progress of the Art of Printing.” Died in 1664. 

Mallio, mAal’le-o, (MICHELE,) an Italian writer of verse 
and fiction, born at Sant’ Elpidio in 1756; died in 1831. 

Malloch. See MALLET, (DAVID.) 

Mal/lo-ry, (STEPHEN R.,) an American Democratic 
politician, born about 1810. He was elected a Senator of 
the United States by the legislature of Florida in 1850, 
and re-elected in 1856. He served as secretary of the 
navy of the Confederate States from March, 1861, to 
1865. 

Malmesbury, EARL oF. See Harris, (JAMES.) 

Malmesbury, mams’/ber-e, (JAMES HowarD Har- 
RIs,) third EARL oF, a British Tory statesman, a grand- 
son of the first Earl of Malmesbury, was born in 1807. 
He succeeded to the earldom at the death of his father, 
in 1841, before which he was styled LorD FITZHARRIS. 
In February, 1852, he was appointed secretary of foreign 
affairs in the Derby ministry, which was dissolved in 
December of that year. He again became foreign secre- 
tary under Lord Derby in 1858, and on the formation 
of the Liberal ministry in June, 1859, was succeeded by 
Lord John Russel]l. He edited the ‘“ Diaries and Official 
Correspondence of the First Earl of Malmesbury,” (1844.) 
About July 1, 1866, he was appointed lord privy seal. 
He retired from office in December, 1868. 

Malmesbury, (WILLIAM OF,) an old English histo- 
rian, who is supposed to have been born in Somerset- 
shire about 1095. He became a monk in the monastery 
of Malmesbury, where he held the office of librarian. 
His principal works are a “ History of England from 
450 to 1127,” (“ De Gestis Regum Anglorum,”) “ Recent 
History,” (‘‘ Historia Novella,”) wherein he relates events 
of which he was an eye-witness, and a “ History of the 
English Prelates,” (“ De Gestis Pontificum.” ) These are 
highly prized for accuracy, veracity, and critical judg- 
ment. He died in or after 1143. 

Malmstr6m or Malmstroem, m4lm/strom, (ELts,) 
a Swedish poet, born in 1816. He published a collection 
of elegies entitled “ Angelica,” (1840,) and an epic poem 
of “ Ariadne.” Died at Stockholm in June, 1865. 

Malombra, m4-lom/brA,(PIETRO,) a Venetian painter, 
born in 1556. He was successful in portraits and in 
historical pictures. Died in 1618. 

Malon, ma‘lén’, (JuLtus,) a Belgian statesman and 
prominent leader of the Catholic party, born at Ypres 
in 1810. He became minister of finance in 1845. 

Ma-lone’, (EDMUND,) an Irish critic, chiefly distin- 
guished as an editor and commentator of Shakspeare, 
was born in Dublin in 1741. Having inherited an easy 
fortune, he removed to London and devoted himself to 
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literature. He associated with Dr. Johnson, Burke, and 
other eminent authors. In 1790 he published his edition 
of Shakspeare, with commentaries. He excelled Stee- 
vens, a rival commentator, in candour and love of truth ; 
but “neither seems,” says Hallam, “to have had a full 
discernment of Shakspeare’s genius.” Malone published 
an edition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, (t797,) and other works, He died in 
1812, leaving unfinished an improved edition of Shak- 
speare, since published, (1821.) 

See James Boswe tt, “ Biographical Memoir of Edmund Ma- 
lone; Str James Prior, ‘‘Life of Edmund Malone,” 1860; 
“Monthly Review” for September, 1793. 

Malouet or Malhouet, mi’loo’4’, (PIERRE VICTOR,) 
a French statesman, born at Riom in 1740. In 1789 he 
was elected to the States-General, where he became 
prominent as a liberal royalist and co-operated with 
Clermont-Tonnerre. He took refuge in England in 
1792, returned about 1802, and was chosen a councillor 
of state in 1810. Died in 1814. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Malouin, mi/loo-An’, (PAUL JAcQuEs,) a French 
chemist and physician, born at Caen in 1701. He be- 
came professor of chemistry in the Jardin du Roi, Paris, 
in 1745, wrote many articles on that science for the 
“Encyclopédie,” and published an esteemed work on 
“Medical Chemistry,” (1750.) He was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. Died in 1778. 

on ConvorceT, “ Eloge de P. J. Malouin ;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Médi- 
cale.’ 

Malpighi, m4l-pee/gee, (MARCELLO,) [ Lat. MARcEL’- 
LUs MALric/HIus,] a celebrated Italian anatomist and 
naturalist, born near Bologna in 1628. Having gradu- 
ated as a physician in 1653, he became professor at Pisa 
in 1656, and at Messina about 1664. He published, be- 
tween 1661 and 1665, treatises ““On the Lungs,” (“ De 
Pulmonibus,”’) ‘On the Tongue,” (De Lingua,”) and 
“On the Brain,” (De Cerebro.”) Malpighi was the 
first who used the microscope in the study of anatomy. 
In 1670 he returned to Bologna, and wrote an important 
work on the anatomy of plants, ‘‘Anatome Plantarum,” 
(1675,) a science which was first cultivated by Grew and 
Malpighi. He made discoveries in the structure of the 
skin and glands. In 1691 he was chosen chief physician 
to Pope Innocent XII. He died in Rome in 1694. 

See R&cis, ‘‘ Vita Malpighii,”’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Opera posthuma,”’ 
1698; FABRONI, “ Vitz Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”? G, AtTr, 
“Notizie biografiche di M. Malpighi,” etc., 1847; Nictron, “* Mé- 
moires ;’’ Cuvier, “ Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Malpighius. See MALPIGHI. - 

Malsburg, mAals’boorc, (ERNST FRIEDRICH GEORG 
Orro,) BARON, a German /7térateur, born at Hanau in 
1786, translated Calderon’s dramas into German, and 
published a number of religious poems. Died in 1824. 

Malt’by, (EDWARD,) an English, theologian, born at 
Norwich in 1770. He became Bishop of Durham in 
1836, and published several volumes of sermons. Died 
in 1859. 


See the “‘Monthly Review” for March, 1820. 


Malte-Brun, mault’briin’ or m4l’teh-brin’,(CONRAD,) 
a Danish author and geographer of great merit and celeb- 
rity, was born at Thister, Jutland, in 1775. His original 
name, MALTHE CONRAD Bruun, (bRoon,) was changed 
by the French into Malte-Brun, by which he is now 
universally known. He had a great facility for learning 
languages, and wrote French with an ease and elegance 
which perhaps no other foreigner ever acquired. In his 
enthusiasm for liberty, he wrote some political articles, 
for which he was banished in 1796. He composed several 
admired odes; that on the death of Count Bernstorf © 
is esteemed one of the finest in the Danish language. 
Induced partly by admiration of Napoleon, he became 
an adopted citizen of France about 1800. In 1806 he 
was engaged as one of the editors of the “ Journal des 
Débats” of Paris, for which he wrote, during many years, 
able articles on foreign politics, history, languages, science, 
etc. Malte-Brun and Eyriés edited in 1808 the “ An- 
nals of Voyages of Geography and of History,” (“Annales 
des Voyages de la Géographie et de I’Histoire.”) Be- 
fore this period he had devoted his attention chiefly to 
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the science of geography, in which he surpassed all his 
predecessors by his happy union of philosophy with a 
highly poetic imagination. In 1810 he published the 
first volume of his great work, ‘“‘A System of Universal 
Geography,” (‘‘Precis de la Géographie universelle,”) 
the plan of which was too vast for one man to execute. 
The sixth volume was finished in 1825. Exhausted with 
excessive labour and study, he died in December, 1826, 
leaving his task unfinished. he language of this work 
is graphic, picturesque, and at times highly poetical. In 
order to complete the plan, two more volumes were sub- 
sequently added by M. Huot. There is a good English 
version of Malte-Brun’s Geography, by J. G. Percival, the 
American poet and savant. 

See Bory pe Saint-Vincent, “ Notice biographique sur M. 
Malte-Brun,” 1827; Qufrarp, “La France Littéraire;”’ ErsLew, 
“ Forfatter-Lexicon ;”? “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Malte-Brun, (Vicror ADOLPHE,) a geographer, a 
son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1816. He 
became professor of history at Pamiers in 1838. He 
published a new edition of his father’s Geography, (8 
vols., 1852-55.) 

Mal’thus, (THomAS RoBerT,) an English political 
economist, distinguished as the author of the Malthusian 
theory, was born near Dorking, Surrey, in 1766. He 
graduated as M.A. at Cambridge in 1797, took orders, 
and settled in a parish near his native place. In 1798 
he controverted the theories of Godwin and others on 
the progress and perfectibility of human nature, in his 
“Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects the 
Future Improvement of Society.” Much attention was 
excited by his fundamental principle, that population 
tends to increase in geometrical progression, and that 
the supply of food and other necessaries of life can only 
be increased in an arithmetical progression. After ex- 
ploring several countries of Europe in search of facts to 
confirm his system, he published in 1803 an enlarged 
edition of his essay. His principles were approved by 
many statesmen and political economists. From 1805 
until his death he was professor of modern history and 
political economy in the college at Haileybury. He was 
author of an “Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent,” (1815,) “ Principles of Political Economy,” (1820,) 
and other works. Died in 1834. 

See Orrer, ‘‘Memoir of Malthus;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? ‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1837; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review” for December, 1803, January, 1804, and May, 182t. 

Maltitz, m4l’tits, (FRANZ FRIEDRICH,) BARON, a 
Russian statesman, of German extraction, born in 1794, 
was appointed minister-plenipotentiary of Russia at the 
Hague. He was the author of poems and dramas, (in 
German,) and wrote a continuation of Schiller’s ‘“‘ Deme- 
trius.” 

Maltiz, mAl’tits, (APOLLONIUS,) a /ttévaveur and diplo- 
matist, of German extraction, born in 1795, was ambas- 
sador from the Russian court to Lisbon. He wrote 
epigrams and other poems. 

Maltiz, mAl’tits, (GorrHitr AuGus?,) BARON, a 
German writer, born at Konigsberg in 1794, published 
several dramas, and a political satire entitled “ Pepper- 
Corns,” ( Pfefferkérner.”) Died in 1837. 

Mal’ton, (‘THOMaS,) an English geometer and artist, 
born between 1735 and 1750, lived in London. He 
published about 1776 a “Complete Treatise on Per- 
spective,” which is highly commended. He also pub- 
lished various engravings, designed by himself, among 
which were ‘‘ Views of London.” Died about 1802. 

Malus, m@’liis’, (ErizenNr Louts,) an eminent French 
optician and military engineer, was born in Paris in e777 5s 
He became a student of the Polytechnic School about 
1794, and, aided by the tuition of Monge, made great 
progress in mathematics. “Of all the pupils who then 
attended that school,” says Biot, “he showed himself 
the first in application and talents.” In 1798 he accom- 
panied as engineer the army to Egypt, and was employed 
at the sieges of Jaffa, Cairo, etc. He returned to France 
in 1801, devoted his leisure to analytic optics, and pub- 
lished an excellent “Traité dOptique.” In 1808 the 
Institute proposed a prize for a memoir on the double 
refraction of crystals. Malus won this prize, after a mul- 
titude of experiments, in which he happened to make 
one of the most important discoveries of physical 


science,—viz., the property or phenomenon which he 
named the “polarization of light.” He was elected to 
the Institute, and in 1811 received the Rumford medal 
from the Royal Society of London for the discovery just 
named. He was chosen examiner for physics and geome- 
try at the Polytechnic School. ‘While thus surrounded,” 
as Biot observes, ‘with numerous friends who appre- 
ciated his genius, honoured with eminent positions to 
which his talents, services, and probity had raised him, 
already celebrated for great discoveries,” etc., he died 
prematurely, in February, 1812. 

See ARAGo, “‘ Notices biographiques,”’ vol. iii.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Malvasia, m4l-v4-See’4, (CARLO CESARE,) a learned 
Italian antiquary, born at Bologna in 1616, was versed 
in law, medicine, and theology. He became professor 
of law in the University of Bologna, and published, be- 
sides numerous other works, one on the Bolognese 
painters, ‘Felsina Pittrice, Vite e Ritratti de’ Pittori 
Bolognesi,” (1678.) Died in 1693. 

See Crespi, “ Vita di C. C. Malvasia.”’ 


Malvenda, m4l-vén’da, (Tomas,) a learned Spanish 
Dominican, born at Xativa in 1566, was a good Hebrew 
scholar. He lived at Rome and Valencia. He wrote a 
“Commentary on the Old Testament,” with a literal 
Latin version, and a ‘“Commentarius de Paradiso,” 
(‘Account of Paradise.”) Died in 1628. 

Malvezzi, mal-vét’see, (VIRGILIO,) Marquis, an 
Italian author, born at Bologna in 1599. He served in 
the Spanish army, and was sent as ambassador to Eng- 
Jand by Philip IV. of Spain. He wrote, besides other 
historical and political works, “A Life of Romulus,” and 
a “Life of Tarquin the Proud.” Died in 1654. 

Malvoisine. See MAWMoIsINE. , 

Malzel or Maelzel, mélt’sel, (LEONHARD,) a Ger- 
man mechanician, noted for ingenuity, was born at Rat- 
isbon in 1776. He'made an automaton chess-player, 
and invented the metroitome, which is said to be useful 
to musicians. Died at Vienna in 1855. 

Mamachi, ma’m4-kee, (TommMAso MariA,) a monk, 
born in the isle of Scio in 1713. He went to Rome in 
1740, and became professor in the College of the Propa- 
ganda. He wrote “On the Oracles of the Heathen,” 
(1738,) and ‘Christian Antiquities,” (‘‘Origines et Anti- 
quitates Christiane,” 4 vols., 1749-55.) Died in 1792. 

Mambelli, mam-bel/lee, (MARCANYONTO,) an Italian 
grammarian, born at Forli in 1582; died in 1644. 

Mambrun, mdn’brin’, (PIERRE,) a French critic 
and Latin poet, born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1600. He 
became a Jesuit, and taught philosophy at Caen and 
theology at La Fléche with a high reputation. Taking 
Virgil for his model, he composed Latin eclogues, an 
epic poem called ‘ Constantinus,” (1658,) and an ‘ Essay 
on Epic Poetry.” His epic obtained a transient favour 
with the public. Died in 1661. 

Ma-mer’cus [Gr. Maepxoc] was tyrant of Catana 
when Timoleon invaded Sicily in 344 B.c. He formed 
an alliance with Hicetas and the Carthaginians against 
Timoleon, by whom he was defeated and executed about 
338 B.C. 

Mamiani, m4-me-4/nee, (TERENZIO. DELLA ROVERE,) 
Count, an Italian philosopher and poet, born at Pésaro 
about 1802. He produced “ Nuove Poesie,” (1836,) and 
“Dialoghi di Scienza prima,” (1846.) He was minister 
of the interior and president of the ministry at Rome 
from May to July, 1848. In politics he was a moderate 
Liberal, and opposed to the temporal power of the pope, 
on which he published an able work, “Del Papato,” 
(1851.) He became minister of public instruction under 
Victor Emmanuel in 1860, and was sent as ambassador 
to Greece in 1861. 

Mammea, mam-mee/a, or Mameza, ma-mee’a, (JU- 
LIA,) a Roman lady or princess, born at Emesa, was the 
daughter of Julia Mzesa, andthe aunt of Elagabalus. She 
became the wife of Gessius Marcianus and the mother 
of Alexander Severus, whose moral education she guarded 
with watchful diligence. Severus having been chosen 
emperor in 222 A.D., she acted as regent during his 
minority. She and her son were assassinated by the 
partisans of Maximin in 235 A.D. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘* History of Rome.”’ 
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Mamoon, Mamoun, or Mamfin, Al, -4l-ma’mdon’, 
(Abool- (or Abfil-) Abbas-Abdallah, 4/bdol’ 4b’bas’ 
ab-dal/lah,) the seventh Abbasside caliph, was born at 
Bagdad in 786 a.p., and was the son of Haroun-al- 
Raschid. After defeating his brother Alameen in battle, 
he ascended the throne in 813. His reign was disturbed 
by rebellions excited by princes of the race of Alee and 
others. He enforced by persecution the dogma that the 
Koran was created and not eternal, which was considered 
heretical by many of the Moslem doctors. While he 
was prosecuting a war against the Greek emperor The- 
ophilus in Cilicia, he died, in 833, leaving his extensive 
empire to his brother Motassem. Mamoon was cele- 
brated as a patron of science and literature, and was 
praised by Eastern writers for his talents and liberality. 
He founded colleges, collected Greek and Hindoo manu- 
scripts, which were translated at his expense, and invited 
the scholars and savants of all nations to his capital, 
(Bagdad,) then the great centre of learning and science 
in the world. 

See Hammer-PurcstTa.t, ‘‘ Literaturgeschichte der Araber;’’ 
ApooLtrepA, ‘Annales Moslemici;’”? Evmacin, ‘ Historia Sara- 
cenorum ;”? Conpeg, ‘‘ Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes ;” 
WEIL, “ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. ii. chap, vii. ; Casrrt, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Arabico-Hispana.”’ 

Mamoun. See MAmoon. 

Mamun. See MAMoon. 

Ma-mu/ri-us Ve-tu/ri-us, a worker in brass at 
Rome in the time of Numa, was employed to make 
other shields exactly like the one which was said to 
have fallen from heaven. He asked no other reward 
but that his name might be sung at the feast of the An- 
cilia, (shields.) 

Ma-mur’ra, a Roman knight, was the commander 
of the engineers in Julius Czesar’s army in Gaul. He 
amassed a large fortune. 

Man or Maan, man, (CoRNELIS,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Delft in 1621. Having studied and 
worked in Rome and Venice some years, he settled at 
Delft. He was a good colorist, and his style is said to 
have resembled that of Titian. His portraits of surgeons 
and physicians in the Surgeons’ Hall of Delft are highly 
praised. Died in 1706. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Manaigo, m4-ni’go, (SILVESTRO,) a historical painter, 
born in Venice about 1680. 

Manara, m4-na’ra, (PROSPERO,) MARQUIS, an Italian 
writer, born at Taro, near Parma, in 1714. He became 
a councillor of state, and afterwards prime minister of 
the Prince of Parma. He translated into Italian verse 
Virgil’s ‘“‘Georgics” and “ Eclogues,” and wrote sonnets, 
eclogues, and other short poems. Died in 1800. 

See Antonio Ceratl, ‘‘ Elogio di P. Manara,”’ 1801, 


Manardi, m4-nar’dee, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian phy- 
sician and writer, born at Ferrara in 1462; died in 
1536. 

Manassé. See MANASSEH. 

Ma-nas’seh or Ma-nas’sé8, [Heb. 1W3; Fr. Ma- 
NASSE, ma@/na’sa/,| a Hebrew patriarch, born in Egypt 
about 1712 B.C., was the son of Joseph and Asenath. 
(See Genesis xli. 51.) His descendants formed a half- 
tribe among the tribes of Israel. 

Manasseh, (Heb. MW11),| King of Judah, the son of 
Hezekiah, was twelve years of age when he succeeded 
his father, in 697 B.c. Having forsaken the true worship 
and become an open idolater, he was taken captive by 
the King of Assyria, and detained at Babylon some 
years. He repented, and was restored to his kingdom. 
After a reign of fifty-five years, he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amon, 

See II. Kings xxi. and II. Chronicles xxxiii. 


Ma-nas’/sé8, (CONSTANTINE,) a Greek writer of the 
twelfth century, wrote a general chronicle, in verse, from 
the creation to the year ro81 A.p, It is of some value 
for the history of the Byzantine empire. 

Ma-nas/seé8 Ben-Jo’seph-Ben-Is’rael, a learned 
Jewish rabbi, born in Spain about 1604. He resided 
mostly at Amsterdam. He wrote, besides other works, 
“On the Harmony of the Scriptures,” (“ De Convenien- 
tia Locorum Sanctz Scripture,” etc.,) and “The Hope 
of Israel,” (“‘Spes Israelis.”) Died in 1659. 
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Man/by, (Captain GrorGe WILLIAM,) a British 
officer, born in Norfolk in 1765. Having entered the 
army, he obtained the rank of captain. About 1808 
he invented a mode of saving life by shooting froin a 
mortar a rope to mariners shipwrecked near the coast. 
Several crews having been rescued by this means, the 
government provided mortars and other apparatus at 
numerous stations, and presented to Captain Manby 
several sums, amounting to £7000. Died in 1854. 

See “ Edinburgh Review” for May, 1823. 

Man/ches-ter, (Sir Epwarpd Monvacu,) EARL oF, 
an English general, born in 1602, was the son of Henry, 
first Earl of Manchester, He was styled Lord Kimbolton 
before his father’s death, (1642.) Having joined the 
opposition to the court about 1640, he acquired great 
popularity. In 1642 he was impeached for treason, with 
Hampden and four other members of Parliament, whom 
the king attempted to seize in the House. He was 
appointed a general of the army of Parliament in 1643, 
and co-operated with Fairfax at the victory of Marston 
Moor, (1644.) Manchester and [Essex were charged by 
Cromwell with temporizing and with being averse to a 
decisive victory of the popular party, and the command 
was taken from them by the “ Self-denying Ordinance,” 
(1644.) At the restoration (1660) he was appointed lord 
chamberlain by Charles II. Died in 1671. “(He was 
distinguished,” says Hume, “by humanity, generosity, 
and every amiable virtue.” 

See CLarenpon, ‘‘ History of the Rebellion;’? LonGer, ‘‘ Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages.” 

Manchester, (Hknry Monracu,) first EARL OF, an 
English statesman, father of the preceding, was born in 
Northamptonshire about 1562. He became lord chief 
justice about 1617, and lord treasurer of England in 
1620. He was created Earl of Manchester in 1626, 
Died in 1642. 

Manchoo or Manchu Khan. See MANGoo, 

Mancinelli, man-che-nel/lee, (ANYONTIO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Velletri in 1452. He taught grammar at 
Rome, Venice, etc., and wrote several works on gram- 
mar. He was author of ‘The Mirror of Morality,” 
(“Speculum de Moribus,”) “ Carmen de Vita sua,” (a 
poem on his own life,) and other poems. Died about 
1506. . 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Nictron, 
“ Mémoires.” 

Mancini, min-chee/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter, born in the Romagna in 1725. He worked in 
Rome, and was reputed one of the best painters of his 
time. Died in 1758. 

Mancini, (HorrenstA,) Duchess of Mazarin, an 
Italian lady of remarkable beauty, born at Rome in 
1646, was a niece of Cardinal Mazarin, who refused to 
give her in marriage to Charles II. of England, then an 
exile. She made in 166r an ill-assorted marriage with 
the French Duc de Ja Meilleraie, who then received the 
title of the Duc de Mazarin. She soon separated from 
him, and lived many years in London, where her house 
was the resort of men of wit and pleasure. Died in 
1699. According to Macaulay, she was one of the sul- 
tanas of Charles IT. in the last years of his reign. 

See A, Renée, ‘‘Les Niéces de Mazarin.”’ 

Mancini, (Louis JuLEs.) See NIVERNOIS. 

Mancini, (MArtA,) Princess of Colonna, a sister of 
Hortensia, noticed above, was born in Rome in 1640, 
and was a daughter of Cardinal Mazarin’s sister, Louis 
XIV. was so well pleased with her in his early youth 
that he was inclined to marry her; but Mazarin sent 
her to a convent. In 1661 she was married to Prince 
Colonna. She ran away from him in 1672, obtained a 
divorce, and became anun. Died about 1715. 

See Sarnt-Srmon, “‘ Mémoires ;’? A. Renie, ‘Les Niéces de 
Mazarin.”’ 

Mancini, (Marta ANNA,) Duchess of Bouillon, a niece 
of Mazarin, was born in Rome in 1649. She was mar- 
ried in 1662 to the Duke of Bouillon, and became the 
mother of the Prince de Turenne. She was the first 
person who patronized La Fontaine the fabulist, who has 
praised her in his letters. She died in 1714. 


See Vor-rarrr, “ Siecle de Louis XIV; A. Rent, “ Les Niéces 
de Mazarin.” 
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Mancini, (OLympiA,) Countess de Soissons, another 
sister of the preceding, born about 1642, was married to 
Eugene Maurice of Savoy, Count de Soissons. She was 
the mother of the celebrated Prince Eugene, commander- 
in-chief of the Austrian armies. 

Mancini, (PAoLo,) the founder of the Academy of 
Umoristi, was born at Rome. He was the grandfather 
of Hortensia and Maria Mancini, noticed above. Died 
in 1635. 

See Trrazoscur, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Man/co Ca-pac’ (or mang’ko k4-p4k’) was, according 
to tradition, the first Inca of Peru. He instituted the 
worship of the sun, of which he pretended to be the 
offspring, founded the city of Cuzco, and gave laws to 
the natives of that region, whom he found in a savage 
state. He is supposed to have flourished about 1000 
A.D. (See INCA.) 

Manco Capac, Inca of Peru, was the son of Huayna 
Capac. He became heir to the throne after Atahualpa 
was killed by Pizarro, in 1533. He made a treaty with 
Pizarro, but, finding himself treated as a captive, he 
escaped in 1535, raised a native army, and besieged 
Cuzco. The approach of Almagro forced him to retire. 
He was assassinated by a Spaniard about 1544. 

See Prescort, ‘“‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,” yol. ii. chap. 
iii.; G. DE Vxaa, “ Historia general del Peru.” 

Mandajors, de, deh mén‘d&’zhor’, (JEAN PIERRE 
DES OurRs,) a French historical writer, born at Alais in 
1679. He published a “Critical History of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis,” (1733.) Died in 1747. 

Man/da-ne, |Gr. Mavdavy,| a daughter of Astyages, 
King of Media, and mother of Cyrus the Great. 

Mandar, miin’dit, the same as MANDARA, which see. 

Mandar, m6ndar’, (MICHEL PHILIPPE,) better known 
as THEOPHILE MANDAR, a French political writer and 
revolutionist, born at Marines in 1759. He took an active 
part in several insurrections in Paris from 1789 to 1793. 
It is said that in the councils of his party he attempted 
to arrest the massacre of September, 1792, and proposed 
a dictatorship for that purpose. He wrote “The Genius 
of Ages,” and other poems, and several political works. 
Died in 1823. 

See Louis Bianc, “‘ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.”’ 

Man/da-ra, | modern Hindoo pron. mun/da-ra,] in the 
Hindoo mythology, a famous mountain used by the gods 
in churning the ocean. (See KURMA.) 

Mandel, man/del, (EDUARD,) a German engraver, 
born at Berlin in 1810, His portrait of Charles I., after 
Van Dyck, is esteemed a master-piece, He obtained a 
medal of the first class at the Exposition of Paris in 1855. 

Mandelot, de, deh méNnd‘lo’, (FRANGoOIS,) a French 
fanatic and general, born in Paris in 1529. He was 
commandant at Lyons, and co-operated with the king in 
the massacre of the Protestants in 1572. Died in 1588. 

Mander, van, van man/der, (CAREL,) an eminent 
Flemish painter, poet, and biographer, born at Meule- 
beke, near Courtrai, in 1548. He received lessons in art 
from Lucas de Heere of Ghent, and about 1574 went to 
Rome, where he worked three years and gained a high 
reputation as a painter of landscapes and of frescos. 
In 1583 he settled at Haarlem, where he remained 
twenty years and founded an academy of painting. 
Among his master-pieces are “ Adam and Eve in Eden,” 
and “The Adoration of the Magi.” He translated the 
“Jliad,” and Virgil’s “ Bucolics” and “ Georgics.” He 
was author of “Dina,” a drama, and of other poems. 
His best literary work is “ Lives of Flemish and Italian 
Painters,” (1604,) which is highly esteemed. Died in 
1606. 4 


See Descamps, “Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. ; 
GesiacuT, “Vie de Carel van Mander,” prefixed to his works; 
Nacter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” re 

Mander, van, (CaREL,) a painter, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Delft in 1580. He worked at the 
court of Denmark. Died about 1665. 

Man/de-ville, de, (or deh ménd‘vél’,) (BERNARD,) an 
ingenious author, born at Dort, in Holland, about 1670. 
He became a resident of London, where he practised 
medicine before he appeared as an author. In 1714 he pub- 
lished a poetical satire called “The Grumbling Hive, or 


Knaves Turned Honest.” This having been censured as 
immoral by William Law and other writers, he published, 
with notes, a new edition, with the title of “‘ The Fable 
of the Bees, or Private Vices Public Benefits,” (1723.) 
It was denounced by the grand jury of Middlesex as a 
pernicious book. (For an analysis of this remarkable 
work, see the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” article 
“Mandeville, B. de.”) He also wrote “ Free Thoughts 
on Religion, the Church, and National Happiness.” 
Died in 1733. 


See Birru, “Life of Bernard de Mandeville;” ‘* Biographia 
Britannica.” 


Mandeville, de, deh man/deh-vil’, (Sir JOHN,) a fa- 
mous English traveller, born at Saint Alban’s about 1300. 
In early life he practised medicine. In 1327 he went 
to Palestine, enlisted in the army of the Sultan of 
Egypt, and afterwards travelled in various countries of 
Asia. He spent about three years in Cambalu, (Peking,) 
and returned home in 1360. He wrote an account of 
his travels, which obtained a wide reputation. His book 
abounds in marvellous and extravagant stories, partly 
borrowed from Pliny and from medizeval romances. Died 
in 1372. He is called the first English prose writer, 

See DisraxE.i, ‘f Amenities of Literature;’? SpreNGEL, ‘‘Ge- 
schichte der geographischen Entdeckungen ;”’ ** Retrospective Re- 
view,” vol, iil., (1821.) 

Mandosio, min-do/’Se-o, ( PROSPERO,) a mediocre 
Italian writer, born at Rome. He compiled a work 
called “ Bibliotheca Romana,” consisting of biographies 
of about five hundred Roman writers, ancient and 
modern, (2 vols., 1682-92.) Died about 1700. 

Manes. See LARES. Ie 

Ma/nés, Ma/ni, or Manichzeus, man-e-kee’us, the 
founder of the heretical sect of Manichzeans, was prob- 
ably born in Persia in the early part of the third cen- 
tury. He corrupted the Christian religion by mixing 
with it some doctrines of the Magi, teaching that the 
world is made or ruled by two eternal and opposing 
principles of light and darkness. He rejected the Old 
Testament, professed that he was the Comforter promised 
in John xvi., held the doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
published a book which he pretended contained a revela- 
tion from heaven. Manes obtained proselytes in Persia, 
Egypt, and other countries. Saint Augustine was a zealot 
of this sect in his youth. The Oriental accounts of Manes, 
differing widely from those of the Greek or Catholic 
writers, state that he was born of the race of Magi, lived 
in Susiana, was an adept in painting and other arts, 
produced a “gorgeous picture-book,” which was re- 
ceived as sacred by his disciples, and was put to death 
by Varanes, King of Persia, about 272 A.D. The Latin 
and Greek writers say that his original name was CUBRI- 
cus, that he derived his doctrines from an impostor 
named Terebinthus, and was punished with death for 
his heresy, in 277 A.D. 

See Beausonre, ‘* Histoire du Manichéisme ;’? BasnaGe, “ His- 
toire des Eglises réformées ;” Saint AuGustine, ‘ De Moribus 
Manichzorum ;’? Watcn, ‘‘ Geschichte der Ketzereien ;’? PLuCQUET, 
**Dictionnaire des HérésieS ;” Rivrrer, “‘ History of Philosophy ;” 
BayLg, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary,” article ‘‘ Manicheism.”’ 

Manesse, mi’néss’, (DENIS JOSEPH,) a French natu- 
ralist, born at Landrecies in 1743; died in 1820. 

Manesson-Mallet, mi/nd/sén’ ma/l4’/, (ALAIN,) a 
French geometer and military engineer, born in Paris in 
1630. He published a “Description of the World,” 
(“ Description de l’Univers,” 5 vols., 1683.) Died in 1706. 

Man/’e-tho, [Gr. Mavédov and Mavedac ; Fr. MANE- 
THON, ma/na’tdn’,] a celebrated Egyptian writer and 
priest, was a native of Sebennytus, or, according to some 
accounts, of Diospolis, and flourished in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Soter and Ptolemy Philadelphus, between 300 
and 2503B.c. He was reputed to have attained the highest 
possible degree of wisdom. He was keeper of the sacred 
archives at Heliopolis, and author of several important 
works, among which was a “General History of Egypt,” 
in Greek. ‘This is lost, except fragments preserved by 
Josephus in his ‘Reply to Apion,” and by George Syn- 
cellus. He was the first Egyptian who wrote in Greek 
an account of the religion, history, and chronology of 
Egypt. A poem, in Greek, on the influence of the stars, 
entitled ‘“‘Apotelesmatica,” (which has come down to us 
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entire,) is sometimes ascribed to Manetho, but was proba- 
bly written by a later author. 

See Bunsen, ‘‘Egyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte ;’’ Borcx, 
‘*Manetho und die Hundssternperiode,”’ 1845; FAprictus, ‘* Biblio- 
theca Greca ;” FRurn, ‘‘ Dissertatio historica de Manethone,” 1847 ; 
‘“Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’? Smiry, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography,”’ etc. ? 

Manéthon. See MANETHO. 

Manetti, mf-net/tee, [Lat. MAner/rus,] (GIAN- 
NOZZO,) an Italian statesman and author, born at Flor- 
ence in 1396, was one of those who contributed to the 
revival of learning in Italy. He was versed in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and was reputed one of the most 
learned men of his time. After holding other high offices 
in Florence, he was elected to the Council of Ten, and 
was secretary to Pope Nicholas V. Among his works 
are a “Life of Petrarch,” anda “Specimen of the Lite- 
rary History of Florence during the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries,” in Latin, (1747.) Died in 1459. 

See Triraposcur, ‘‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;” J. B. 
Re#ourEr, ‘‘ Vie de G. Manetti, Sénateur de Florence,’’ 1762; Natpo 
Naot, ‘‘ Vita Manetti,’? in Murarori’s “‘Scriptores Rerum Itali- 
carum,”” 

Manetti, (RUTILI0,) an Italian painter, born at Sienna 
in 1571, was a pupil of Francesco Vanni. His design 
and style are commended as correct and noble. He 
painted both in oil and fresco with equal success. Died 
in 1639. 

_ See Lanzr, “‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”” Batpinucct, “‘ No- 
tizie.”’ 

Manetti, (SAVERIO,) an Italian physician and natu- 
ralist, born at Florence in 1723. He became keeper of 
the botanic garden of that city, and corresponded with 
the most eminent savants of Europe. He published, 
among other works, a “Treatise on Different Species of 
Grain and Bread,” (1765,) and a splendid work on the 
“ Natural History of Birds,” with coloured plates, (1'767.) 
Died in 1785. 

Manettus. See MANETrTI, (GIANNOZZO.) 

Man/fred, [It. MANFREDI, man-fra’dee; Lat. MAn- 
FRE/DUS; Fr. MAINFROI, man’frw4’,] King of Naples, 
born about 1234, was a natural son of the emperor Frede- 
rick II., from whom he seems to have inherited noble or 
at least popular qualities. By the will of Frederick, who 
died in 1250, Manfred became Regent of the Two Sicilies 
until the arrival of Conrad, the lawful heir, who was 
in Germany. Conrad died in 1254, leaving an infant 
son, Conradin or Corradino, and Manfred again became 
regent. A rumour of Conradin’s death having obtained 
credence, Manfred was proclaimed king in 1258, and he 
refused to relinquish the royal power when that report 
was proved to be false. He became an ally of the Ghibe- 
lines of Northern Italy against the Guelphs. Urban IV., 
who became pope in 1261, and who had long been an 
enemy to the house of Suabia, excommunicated Manfred, 
and offered the kingdom of the Two Sicilies to Charles 
of Anjou, a brother of Louis IX. of France, Charles 
accepted it as a fief of the see of Rome, marched an 
army into Naples, and gained a victory, in which Man- 
fred was killed, in 1266. 

See Buricni, “‘ Histoire de Sicile;’”? Sismonpr, ‘* Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes ;’? Giuseppz DE Crsarg, “Storia di Man- 
fredi Ré di Sicilia,” 2 vols., 1837; Von Misncn, ‘ K6nig Manfred,’’ 
1840; C. M. Riccio, ‘‘Alcuni Studii storici intorno a Manfredi,” 
etc., 1850; F, A. Sesirg, ‘Etude historique: Les Partis au Moyen- 
Age,”’ etc., 1853. 

Manfredi. .See MANFRED. 

Manfredi, man-fra’dee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Mantua about 1580. He was a pupil of 
Caravaggio, whom he imitated so well that good judges 
mistook his works for those of his master. Among his 
productions is ‘‘A Party of Men drinking.” Died in 
Rome in 1617. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 


Manfredi, (EusrAcuio,) an eminent Italian geometer 
and astronomer, born at Bologna in 1674. He was ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics in the University of 
Bologna in 1698, and astronomer to the Institute of that 
city in 1711. He published Ephemerides from 1715 to 
1750, “ Elements of Chronology,” (1744,) “Institutes of 
Astronomy,” (‘‘Instituzioni astronomiche,”) and other 
works. Manfredi also wrote admired sonnets and can- 
zoni. He was a foreign associate of the Academy of 
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Sciences of Paris, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London. Died in 1739. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloge de Manfredi;”? G. P. Zanorti, ‘Vita 
di. E. Manfredi,” 1745; F Apron, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excel- 
lentium;” Fantuzzi, ‘‘Scrittori Bolognesi.” 

Manfredi, (GABRIELE,) born at Bologna in 1681, be- 
came professor of mathematics in Bologna in 1720. He 
succeeded his brother Eustachio in 1739 as superin- 
tendent of the waters. He wrote an able treatise “On 
Equations of the First Degree,” and several Memoirs 
for the Institute of Bologna. Died in 1761. 

See Monrucra, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 


Manfredini, min-fra-dee’/nee, ( FEDERIGO,) MAR- 
QuIs, an Italian minister of state, born at Rovigo in 
1743. He became prime minister of the archduke Fer- 
dinand of Tuscany in 1790. His prudent measures pre- 
served Tuscany from invasion by the French until 1799, 
when Ferdinand and his minister were forced to retire 
into exile. Died in 1829. 

Manfredus. See MANFRED. 

Mangeart, mén’zhar’, (THOMAS,) a French nu- 
mismatist and monk, born at Metz in 1695, wrote an 
“Introduction to the Knowledge of Medals,” (1763.) 
Died in 1762. 

Mangenot, ménzh’no’/, (Louis,) ABBE, a French poet 
and priest, born in Paris in 1694. He wrote an admired 
eclogue called “The Rendezvous.” Died in 1768. 

Manget, mén’zhd’, (JEAN JACOB,) a Swiss physician 
and writer, born at Geneva in 1652. He practised in 
that city, and published many scientific works, among 
which are “Anatomical Library,” (‘ Bibliotheca Ana- 
tomica,” 1685,) and ‘Curious Chemical Library,”  (‘ Bi- 
bliotheca chemica curiosa,” 1702.) In 1699 he received 
the title of first physician to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Died at Geneva in 1742. 

See StnepIER, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 


Man/gey, (THOMAS,) an English theological writer, 
born at Leeds in 1684. He obtained the first stall of 
Durham in 1722. Died in 1755. 


See Hutcuinson, “‘ History of Durham.” 


Mangili, man-jee’lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian natu- 
ralist and physician, born at Caprino in 1767; died in 
1829. He wrote several scientific treatises. 

Mangin, mén’zhan’, (CHARLES,) a French architect, 
born near Meaux in 1721, designed several] important 
edifices in Paris, among which were the Halle au Blé 
(Grain-Market) and the Church du Gros-Caillou. Died 
in 1807. 

Mangin, (JEAN HENRI CLAUDE,) a French advocate, 
born at Metz in 1786. He wrote several legal works. 
Died in 1835. 

Manglard, mén’¢lar’, (ADRIEN,) a French painter 
of landscapes and marine views, was born at Lyons in 
1695; died at Rome in 1760, 

Mangles, mang’8’lz, (Captain JAMES,) a British trav- 
eller, who obtained the rank of commander in the navy 
in 1815. In 1816, accompanied by Captain Irby, he be- 
gan an extensive journey, in which they explored the 
Upper Nile, the ruined city of Petra, and the Dead 
Sea. They returned to England in 1820. See Irby, 
(CHARLES L.) 

Man/’goo’ (or Mangou) Khan, written also Meng- 
ko and Moengke, Emperor or Grand Khan of the 
Mongols, was the son of Toolee, (Touli,) and grandson of 
Jengis Khan. He ascended the throne about 1250. His 
empire included Tartary, India, a part of China, and 
Persia. One of his armies, under his brother Kooblai 
Khan, subdued Thibet; and another army at the same 
time (1256) conquered in Persia the Ismaeelian dynasty. 
Two years later he took Bagdad and made himself mas- » 
ter of the caliph’s dominions. While pursuing his con- 
quests in China, he was killed in battle, in 1259. He was 
succeeded by his brother, Kooblai Khan. 

See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Histoire des Ilkans;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Mangum, mang’gum,( WILLIE PERSON,) an American 
statesman, born in Orange county, North Carolina, in 
1792. He was elected a Senator of the United States 
by the legislature of North Carolina in 1831, and acted 
with the Whigs until that party was dissolved. He 
also represented North Carolina in the Senate for two 
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terms, (1841-53,) and was president of that body during 
the administration of Tyler. Died in 1861. 

Manhés, ma/nés’, (CHARLES ANTOINE,) a French 
general, born at Aurillac in 1777. He entered the service 
of Murat in 1809, and suppressed brigandage in Calabria 
with extreme severity. Died in 1854. 

Mani. See MAnrs. 

Manichzeus. See MAnNrS. 

Manigault, man’e-g6’, ? (GABRIEL,) a wealthy Amer- 
ican merchant. and patriot of the Revolution, born at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1704; died in 1781. 

Ma-nil/I-a Gens, the name of a plebeian Roman 
gens, which was not numerous and consequently was 
not divided into families. Marcus MAnItius, who be- 
came consul in 149 B.c., was the first member of this 
gens that figures in history. 

Ma-nil/i-us, (Carus,) a Roman tribune, and partisan 
of Pompey. He was tribune of the people in 66 B.c. 
He proposed a bill called “ Lex Manilia,” granting to 
Pompey the command of the war against Mithridates in 
place of Lucullus. On this occasion Cicero uttered his 
celebrated oration “ Pro Lege Manilia.” 

Manilius, (Marcus or CAtus,) a Latin poet, known 
as the author of an astrological poem called ‘ Astro- 
nomica.” His name is sometimes written MALLIUS or 
Manutvus. Nothing is certainly known of his nativity 
or history; but he is supposed to have lived in Rome 
in the reign of Augustus or of Tiberius. His poem, 
first discovered by Poggio about 1410, is a work of 
much learning, and contains some fine passages, but is 
faulty in style. 

See Scaricer, “‘Prolegomena in Manilium,’”? 1600; F. Jacon, 
iru Manilio Poeta,’’ etc., 1832; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Manin, mi-neen’, (DANIELE,) an eminent Italian 
patriot and statesman, born in Venice in May, 1804, was 
educated for the profession of advocate. He was a re- 
publican, and promoted the liberation of Venetia by legal 
means rather than by arms. In March, 1848, he pro- 
claimed a republic at Venice, and became president of 
the provisional government. Having vainly opposed 
the annexation of Venetia to Piedmont, he resigned in 
July, 1848. He was soon recalled, and governed Venice 
as dictator during the siege, which lasted a year, and 
ended, after a heroic struggle, in August, 1849. He 
went into exile, and died in Paris in 1857. His remains 
were honoured with a magnificent public funeral, by 
order of the Italian Parliament, in the metropolitan 
church of Venice, in March, 1868. 

See Henri Martin, “Life of Daniel Manin,’’ 1859; G. V. 
Rovant, ‘“‘Memoria storica di D. Manin,”’ Turin, 1850; H. Cas- 
TILLE, ‘“‘Manin;’’? Cuassin, ‘‘ Manin et I’Italie,” 1859; Epmonp 
Face, ‘‘ Venice, the City of the Sea,’? New York, 1853; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Meeaane | for November, 1857; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for April, 
1960, 

Manin or Manini, m4-nee’nee, (LODOVICO,) the last 
Doge of Venice, was born about 1727. He was elected in 
1788, a period when the republic manifested evident signs 
of approaching ruin. He refused to joi Austria in a 
coalition against the French in 1792, and remained neutral 
in the war that ensued. Venice was invaded by the 
French in 1797, the form of the government was changed, 
and Manini retired to private life. 

See Daru, “ Histoire de Venise,’” 


Manini, m4-nee’nee, (GrusrppE,) an Italian writer on 
theology and history, was born at Ferrara in 1750; died 
in 1834. 

Manini, (Lopovico.) See MANIN. 

_ Man/ley, (James R.,) an American physician, born 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, became 
professor in the Medical College of New York. Died 
in 1851. 

Manley, (JoHN,) Capratn, an American naval officer 
of the Revolution, born in 1734. He performed several 
important services. Died in Boston in 1793. 

Manley, (DE LA Rivierr,) Mrs., a popiilar English 
authoress, born in Guernsey about 1672, was the daughter 
of Sir Roger Manley. To procure a subsistence, she 
wrote “The Royal Mischief,” (1696,) a tragedy, which 
was successful. Her next work was a romance called 
“Memoirs of the New Atalantis,” containing severe 
strictures on some of the persons in power, which caused 
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her to be prosecuted and imprisoned for libel. She 
wrote political articles for the Tory ministry between 
1710 and 1714, and edited the “Examiner” with ability 
after Dean Swift had retired from the direction of that 
paper. Died in 1724. 

See Crpper, “‘ Lives of the Poets.”’ 

Man/li-a Gens, one of the most ancient and cele- 
brated of the patrician gezées or tribes of Rome. The 
family names of the Manlii were Cincinnatus, Acidinus, 
Capitolinus, Torquatus, and Vulso. Among the emi- 
nent persons of this gevzs was 

Man/‘li-us Cap-it-o-li/nus, (MARcus,) who was 
elected consul in 392 B.c. In 399 the Gauls under Bren- 
nus captured Rome and besieged the Capitol, which 
Manlius and others defended. According to tradition, an 
attempt of the Gauls to surprise this fortress by night was 
defeated by Manlius, who was awakened by the clamour 
of a flock of geese. For this service he received the 
surname of CaprroLinus. He became a champion of 
the popular party, or plebeians, in 385, spent his for- 
tune freely for the relief of those who were oppressed 
by debt, and was accused of aspiring to royalty. His 
enemy Camillus was appointed dictator, and Manlius, 
having been tried for treason and condemned to death 
by the patricians, was thrown from the Tarpeian rock in 
381 B.C. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome ;’”’ Cicero, ‘De Republica ;”? AuRE- 
Lius Vicror, “ De Viris illustribus.” 

Man/li-us Tor-qua’tus, or, more fully, Ti/tus Man/- 
lius Capitoli’/nus Torqua’tus, a popular Roman hero, 
was the son of L. Manlius Imperiosus, who was dictator 
in 362 or 363 B.c. He signalized his filial affection by 
extorting from Pomponius an oath that he would desist 
from the prosecution of his father. In 359 he was elected 
a militarytribune. He killed in battle a Gaul of gigantic 
stature and despoiled him of a chain, (torques, ) from 
which he derived the surname TorRQuaAtTus. He was ap- 
pointed dictator in 353, and again in 349 B.C. Having 
been elected consul for the third time in 340, he defeated 
the Latins, and punished with death his own son, who 
had violated orders by fighting a single combat with 
one of the enemy. u 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books vii., viii. ; AURELIUS Vic- 
tor, ‘‘ De Viris illustribus ;’? P. EkERMAN, “‘ Dissertatio de T. Man- 
lio Torquato,”’ 1767. 

Manlius Torquatus, (Tirus,) a Roman general, of 
the same family as the preceding, was consul in 235 B.C. 
Sardinia having been subjected by him in that year, the 
temple of Janus was shut, for the second time in the his- 
tory of Rome, because the Romans enjoyed a universal 
peace. He was re-elected consul in 224, and made a 
speech against the motion to ransom the prisoners taken 
by Hannibal at Cannze, (216.) In 215 B.c. he gained a 
decisive victory over the Carthaginians in Sardinia. He 
was appointed dictator in 208, and died in 202 B.c. 

See Livy, ‘“‘ History of Rome,” books xxii., xxiil., xxv., ete. 

Man/lius Vul’so, (CNEIus,) a Roman general, elected 
consul about 190 B.c. He conquered the Gauls of Ga- 
latia, and received the honour of a triumph in 186 B.c. 

Man/1¥, (Basit,) a Baptist minister, born in Chatham 
county, North Carolina, in 1798. He became president 
of the University of Alabama in 1837. Died in 1868. 

Mann, (Horacsg,) LL.D., an eminent American edu- 
cationist, born in Franklin, Norfolk county, Massachu- 
setts, May 4, 1796. His father was a farmer in limited 
circumstances, so that Horace was obliged to procure by 
his own exertions the means of obtaining an education, 
The books to which he had access in early life, as he 
informs us, ‘were few, and their contents meagre and 
miserable.” “My teachers,” he adds, “were very good 
people, but they were very poor teachers.” There was, 
however, no lack of hard work, and in summer his 
labours often encroached upon the hours which should 
have been devoted to sleep; yet, with all these disad- 
vantages, his mind gave early proof of uncommon power 
and intense activity. He had earned his school-books, 
when a child, by braiding straw; and his severe and 
frugal life gave him the habit of depending solely upon 
himself for the gratification of all his wants. When 
about the age of twenty, he commenced the study of 
Latin, and in six months prepared himself to enter the 
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sophomore class in Brown University, at Providence, 
Rhode Island, where he graduated with the highest 
honours in 1819. The subject of his discourse on that 
occasion was “The Progressive Character of the Human 
Race.” This was always a favourite theme with him, 
and his first oration may be said to have foreshadowed 
his subsequent career as philanthropist and statesman. 
While at Providence he became acquainted with the 
young lady whom he afterwards married. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Messer, president of the university. In 
1821 he entered the law school at Litchfield, and in 1823 
was admitted to the bar. He commenced the practice 
of law at Dedham. He was elected in 1827 to the State 
legislature, and during his connection with that body was 
distinguished for the zeal with which he devoted himself 
to the interests of education and temperance. In the 
practice of his profession he had adopted the principle 
never to take the unjust side of any cause : it is said that 
he gained four out of five of all the contested cases in 
which he was engaged. The extraordinary influence 
which he exerted over the minds of the juries was owing 
in a great measure to the confidence which all felt in 
his honesty of purpose. In 1833 he removed from 
Dedham to Boston, and soon after was elected to the 
State Senate. In 1836, and again in 1837, he was chosen 
president of the Senate. About this time he became 
acquainted with Dr. W. E. Channing and Dr. S. G. Howe, 
for whom he ever afterwards cherished the sincerest 
respect and affection. 

To his enlightened philanthropy and untiring efforts 
was due the establishment of the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester. In 1837 he was elected secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, (then recently organ- 
ized,) and was unanimously re-elected to the same posi- 
tion for eleven successive years. From the moment that 
he entered upon his new duties, he devoted himself to 
them with undivided attention and unremitting zeal. By 
his lectures and writings he awakened an interest in the 
cause of education that had never been felt before. 
Through his influence, important changes were made in 
the school laws of Massachusetts, and a thorough reform 
was effected in the educational system of the State. 

In May, 1843, Mr. Mann married as his second wife 
Miss Mary Peabody, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody 
and sister-in-law of Mr. Hawthorne; and immediately 
afterwards he sailed for Europe, chiefly for the purpose 
of visiting European schools, particularly those of Ger- 
many. [He returned to his native country in the autumn 
of the same year. 

In the spring of 1848, Mr. Mann was elected to Con- 
gress, as successor to J. Quincy Adams, who had died 
in February of that year. His first speech in the House 
of Representatives was in advocacy of the right and duty 
of Congress to exclude slavery from the territories. He 
Says, in a letter dated December, 1848, “I think the 
country is to experience serious times. Interference 
with slavery will excite civil commotion at the South. 
Still, it is best to interfere. Now is the time to see 
whether the Union is a rope of sand or a band of steel.” 
In another letter, dated January, 1850, he says, “ Dark 
clouds overhang the future; and that is not all: they are 
full of lightning.” Again, “TI really think if we insist 
upon passing the Wilmot Proviso for the territories that 
the South—a part of them—will rebel. But Z would 
pass it, rebellion or not. Z consider no evil so great as that 
of the extension of slavery.” On the 7th of March, 1850, 
Webster delivered his great'speech against the Wilmot 
Proviso. This led to an open rupture between him and 
Mann. Through the influence of Webster’s friends, in 
the following November Mann failed by a single vote to 

‘obtain a re-nomination in the Whig convention. He, 
however, appealed to the people as an independent can- 
didate, and was triumphantly re-elected. 

In September, 1852, Mr. Mann was chosen president of 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. On the same 
day he was nominated for Governor of Massachusetts by 
a convention of the Free Democracy (otherwise called 
the Free-Soil party) assembled at Lowell. Although not 
elected Governor, his popularity was shown by his vote 
running far ahead of that of the other Free-Soil candi- 
dates, He accepted the presidency of Antioch College, 
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which under his able management attained a large 
measure of success. But the labours and anxieties of 
that responsible position proved at length too much for 
his health, never strong, and now undermined by a life 
of the most intense and unremitting activity. He died 
August 2, 1859. The immediate cause of his death was 
doubtless the extraordinary and unceasing mental effort 
called forth at the college commencement in July, 1859. 
His address to the graduating class on that occasion* 
is an eloquent résumé of the great principles by which 
his life was governed, and forms an appropriate close to 
the labours of this heroic and gifted philanthropist. 

See “Life of Horace Mann,” by his wife, Boston, 1865; ‘‘ New 
American Cyclopedia.” 

Mann, man, (tT HtopoRE AUGUSTIN,) ABBE, a Flem- 
ish writer and antiquary, born about 1740, resided at 
Brussels. He published a “Tableau of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of Different Nations,” (1779,) a 
“Description of Brussels,” (1785,) and other works, 
Died at Prague in 1809. 

Manne, de, deh man, (Louis CHARLES JOSEPH,) a 
French librarian, born in Paris in 1773. He became in 
1820 keeper of the Bibliotheque Nationale, in which he 
classified 300,000 volumes. Died in 1832. His son 
EDMOND succeeded him as librarian. 

Manners. See RurLAND, DUKE OF. 

Manners, (JOHN.) See GRANBY, MARQUIS OF. 

Man/ners, (JOHN JAMES Roxert,) Lorp, a second 
son of the Duke of Rutland, was born in 1818. He 
entered the House of Commons in 1841, and identified 
himself with the Tory party. He was first commissioner 
of the board of works for a short time in 1858-59, and 
obtained the same position in the Derby cabinet in July, 
1866. He resigned in December, 1868. 

Manners, (Ropert,) Lorb, a younger son of John, 
Marquis-of Granby, was a brother of the fourth Duke 
of Rutland. He died of wounds received at a battle in 
the West Indies in August, 1782, where he commanded 
the ship Resolution. 

Manners, (Roperr WILLIAM,) Lorp, an English 
general, born in 1781. He entered the army in 1798, 
served Wellington as aide-de-camp in the Peninsular 
war from 1808 to 1813, and was wounded at Waterloo, 
(1815.) In 1830 he obtained the rank of major-general. 
He was frequently elected to Parliament. Died in 1835. 

Mannert, man’nért’, (KONRAD,) a German writer, 
born at Altdorf in 1756, was the author of a ‘“ History 
of the Vandals,” (1785,) ‘ History of Bavaria,” (1826,) 
and other works. Died in 1834. 

Manni, m4n/nee, (DOMENICO MARIA,) a distinguished 
Italian antiquary and printer, born at Florence in 1690. 
He published new editions of early Italian works, which 
he enriched with prefaces, notes, etc., and wrote valuable 
dissertations on the history of Florence. His ‘ Historic 
Observations on the Seals of the Middle Ages” (30 vols., 
1739-86) is a work of merit. Died in 1788. 

See Tomirano, ‘‘ Elogio di D. M. Manni,” 1789. ; 

Manni, (GIANNICOLA,) an Italian painter, born at 
Perugia about 1478, was a pupil of Perugino, Died in 
1544. 

hta/nsciy (HENRY Epwarp,) a Roman Catholic 
prelate, born in London in 1809, graduated at Oxford. 
He took orders in the Anglican Church, and became 
Archdeacon of Chichester in 1840. In 1851 he entered 
the priesthood of the Catholic Church. He was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Westminster in 1865. Among 
his works are “The Unity of the Church,” (1843,) and 
“The Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes,” (1860.) He 
took a prominent part in the GEcumenical Council which 
held its sessions in Rome from December, 1869, to May, 
ni and he maintained the dogma of papal infalli- 
pility. 

Manning, (JAmMES,) D.D., an American Baptist di- 
vine, born at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1738, was 
the first president of Brown University, Rhode Island. 
Died in 1701. ; 

Manning, (OWEN,) an English antiquary, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1721. He became Vicar of Godal- 
ming and rector of Pepperharrow, (1769.) He wrote the 


* Printed in his “ Life,’ pp. 554-575+ 
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* History and Antiquities of Surrey,” and completed 
Lye’s “Saxon Dictionary.” Died in 1801. 

See W. Bray, “‘ Life of O. Manning,” prefixed to the first volume 
of his ‘‘ Antiquities of Surrey.’ 

Manning, (THOMAs,) an English linguist, born in 
Norfolk in 1774. He resided for a long time in Thibet, 
and accompanied Lord Amherst to China in 1816. Died 
in 1840. 

Mannini, min-nee’nee, (JAcopo ANTONIO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna in 1646; died in 1732. 

Manno, man’no, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Palermo in 1754; died in 1831. 

Mannory, m4’no’re’, (Louts,) a French advocate, 
born in Paris in 1696. He published “ Voltairiana,” 
(1748,) and “ Plaidoyers et Mémoires,” (18 vols., 1759.) 
Died in 1777. 


See VoLTaire, ‘* Correspondance.”’ 
? p 


Mannozzi, m4n-not’see, (GIOVANNI,) an excellent 
Italian fresco-painter, born at San Giovanni, near Flor- 
ence, in 1590, was sometimes called GIOVANNI DA SAN 
GIOVANNI. He was a pupil of Rosselli. In 1621 he 
went to Rome, where he painted, in rivalry with Guido’s 
“ Aurora,” a picture of “Night in a Chariot.” Having 
returned to Florence, he painted “The Judgment of 
Paris,” “Aurora and Tithonus,” etc. The picture of 
“The Patronage of the Arts and Sciences by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici” is called his master-piece. Died in 1636. 

See Batprnuccr, “ Notizie ;”? T1co0zz1, ‘‘ Dizionario ;” “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Man/nyng or Man/ning, (RoBERT,) an English 
monk, was also called ROBERT DE BRUNNE, He lived 
in the reign of Edward I. and Edward II., and was a 
canon in the monastery of Brunne or Bourne. He trans- 
lated into English rhyming chronicles from the ‘ Brut 
d@’ Angleterre” and “ Roman le Rou.” 

Manoél. See MANUEL. 

Manoel or PortuGaL. See EMMANUEL. 

Manoncourt. See SONNINI. 

Manrique, man-ree’ka, (JORGE,) a Spanish poet, 
born about 1420. His reputation is founded on his 
moral poems, which are highly commended. Died 
about 1485. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? LoNGFELLow, 
**Poets and Poetry of Europe.” — 

Mansard or Mansart, mén’sar’, (FRANGCOIS,) an 
excellent French architect, born in Paris in 1598. He 
restored the Hétel Toulouse, and erected the chateaus 
of Berny and of Choisy-sur-Seine, and several churches 
in Paris. The Chateau de Maisons, a few miles from 
Paris, is one of his most admired works. His designs 
are remarkable for nobleness and majesty. He invented 
the curb-roof called ‘“Mansard.” Died in 1666. 


See Fonrenay, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.” 


Mansard or Mansart, (JULES HARDOUIN,) a cele- 
brated architect, born in Paris in 1645, was a son of 
Jules Hardouin, a painter. His mother was a sister of 
F. Mansard, noticed above. He studied the art with 
this uncle, and assumed his name. Having obtained 
the favour of Louis XIV., he designed the most im- 
portant architectural works of his reign. He had a rare 
Opportunity to display his genius in the chateau or royal 
palace of Versailles, which, though imposing in dimen- 
sions and rich in ornaments, fails to satisfy the require- 
ments of good taste. He built the Hétel des Invalides, 
—in the grand dome of which he attempted to rival Sir 
Christopher Wren,—the Chateau de Marly, the Place 
Vendome, and other public works. In 1699 he was 
chosen superintendent of buildings, arts, and manufac- 
tures. Died in 1708, 


See QuaTREMERE DE Quincy, “Vies des plus célébres Archi- 
tectes ; FonTenay, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes ;’? JEAN DUCHESNE, 
Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de J. H. Mansart,”’ 1805. 


Mansart. See MANsarp. 

Man/sel, (Rev. Henry Loncurvitte,) a prominent 
English writer on metaphysics and theology, logic, etc., 
was born at Cosgrove, in Northamptonshire, in 1820. 
He became professor of moral and metaphysical philos- 
ophy at Oxford about 1859, and regius professor of 
ecclesiastical history in 1867. Among his works is 
“The Limits of Religious Thought Examined,” (1858,) 
which has attracted much attention and no little criti- 
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cism and has passed through a number of editions. In 
this treatise he takes as the basis of his argument Sir 
William Hamilton’s position that “the unconditioned is 
incognizable and inconceivable ;” and the work is justly 
regarded as one of the most important applications of 
the Hamiltonian philosophy to questions of religion. 
He edited Sir W. Hamilton’s works on logic and meta- 
physics. He also contributed to the “Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” a valuable treatise on metaphysics, which 
has since been published in a separate form. He was ap- 
pointed Dean of Saint Paul’s, London, in October, 1868. 

Mansfeld, von, fon mans’félt, (ERNsT,) Coun’, one 
of the greatest generals of his time, born in 1585, was 
the natural son of Peter Ernst, noticed below. After 
fighting for the King of Spain and the Emperor of Ger- 
many, he left their service about 1610, and became an 
enemy of the house of Austria. He avowed himself a 
convert to the Reformed faith, and in 1618 was chosen 
general-in-chief of the Bohemian insurgents. In the 
service of Frederick, whom those insurgents had elected 
king, he fought many battles, and defeated the Bavarians 
in 1622. He afterwards marched into Flanders and re- 
pulsed the Spaniards at Fleurus. Having raised another 
army to attack Austria, he was defeated by Wallenstein 
in 1626, and died near Zara in the same year. He was 
one of those generals who are as formidable after defeat 
as before. 

See ‘‘ Acta Mansfeldica,” 1624; Niemann, ‘‘ Geschichte der Gra- 
fen von Mansfeld,’’ 1834; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mansfeld, von, (PETER Exnst,) Coun’, an able 
German general, born in1517. In his youth he entered 
the army of the emperor Chatles V. After serving in 
several campaigns, he commanded an army against the 
French in 1552, and in 1569 led another army to aid 
Charles IX. against the Huguenots. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Moneontour. He succeeded the 
Duke of Parma as Governor-General of the Low Coun- 
tries in 1592. Died in 1604. 


See Scuannat, “‘ Histoire du Comte de Mansfeld,” 1707; Mo- 
RERI, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’? Morey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,’” 
vol. i. 


Mans’field, (JARED,) an American mathematician, 
born at New Haven, Connecticut. He became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in the Military Academy at 
West Point. He-published several scientific works. 
Died in 1830. 

Mansfield, (JosrEpH KinGc FENNO,) an American 
general, born at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1803, 
graduated at West Point in1822. He served as captain 
in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and became a colonel in 
1853. He commanded the department of Washington 
in June and July, 1861, and directed a corps at the 
battle of Antietam, where he was killed, September 17, 
1862. He was a brigadier-general in the regular army. 

See Tenney, ‘‘ Military History of the Rebellion.” 

Mansfield, Lorp. See Murray, (WILLIAM.) 

Mansi, min’see, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) a learned 
Italian prelate, born at Lucca in 1692. He translated 
into Latin Calmet’s ‘¢Dictionary of the Bible” and the 
“Commentary” of the same author, and edited several 
works of theology. One of the most important of his 
works was an edition of the “Collection of Councils,” 
(“Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima Collectio,” 
1757 et seg.,) in which he was aided by N. Coleti. He 
was appointed Archbishop of Lucca in 1765. Died in 
1769. 

See Zartt, “‘ Vita di D. Mansi,”’ 1772. 

Manso, mian/so, or Manzo, man’zo, (GIOVANNI BAT- 
TisvA,) Marquis de Villa, an Italian author, eminent as 
a patron of literature, was born in Naples about 1560. 
He expended part of his fortune in founding in Naples 
the Academy deg/? Ozzosi.. He was intimate with the 
poet Tasso, who commemorated their friendship in his 
dialogue entitled I] Manso.” Milton, who had been 
his guest in Naples, addressed to him in complimentary 
terms a beautiful Latin poem or eclogue entitled ‘ Man- 
sus.” Manso wrote the “ Life of Torquato Tasso,” (1619,) 
and several poems, Died in 1645. 

See Trrazoscut, “ Storia della Letteratura, Italiana,”’ 

Manso, man’so, (JOHANN KASPAR FRIEDRICH,) a 
German scholar and historian, born in the duchy of 
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Gotha in 1759. He published a “Life of Constantine 
the Great,” (1817,) and a number of poems and an- 
tiquarian treatises, Died in 1826. 

See Kus, ‘‘Manso als Schulmann und Gelehrter,”’ 1826. 

Mansoor, (Aboo-Amir-Mohammed.) See AL- 
MANsoor, 

Mansoor, Mansour, Mangour, or Mansiir, Al,* 
al mansoor’, (Aboo-Jaafar- (or Djafar-) Abdallah, 
a’boo ja’far 4b-dal/lah, the second Abbasside caliph of 
the Arabian empire, succeeded his brother As-Seffah (or 
Al-Saffah) in 754 a.bD. About 765 he founded Bagdad, 
which thenceforth was the capital of the empire for five 
centuries. He waged war with success against the 
Turcomans and the Greeks of Asia Minor, but lost 
Spain, which was taken possession of by the Omeyyads. 
He is said to have united superior talents with great 
cruelty and other vices. He died in 775 A.D., leaving 
the throne to his son Mahdee, (or Mahdi.) 

See WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. ii. chap. ii. 

Manstein, von, fon man/stin, (CHRISropH HER- 
MANN,) an able general and historical writer, born in 
Saint Petersburg in 1711. In 1745 he entered the ser- 
vice of Prussia, and a few years later became a major- 
general. He was employed by Frederick the Great in 
important political affairs, and took part in the battle of 
Prague, (1757.) He was killed in a skirmish the same 
year. He left “Historical, Political, and Military Me- 
moirs of Russia,” (in French, 2 vols.,1772.) This work 
has been translated into English. 

See Huner, ‘‘ Vie de Manstein,”’ prefixed to his “‘ Mémoires.” 


Mansueti, m4n-soo-a’tee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
painter, born in Venice about 1450; died after 1500. 

Mant, (RICHARD,) an English bishop and commen- 
tator, born at Southampton in 1776. In conjunction 
with D’Oyly, he prepared an edition of the Bible, with 
notes, (1817.) He became Bishop of Down and Connor 
about 1823. He wrote, besides other works, a ‘“‘ History 
of the Church in Ireland.” Died in 1848. 

See Berens, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of Bishop Mant,”’ 1849 ; ‘‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review”’ for December, 1812. 

Mantegna, m4n-tén’ya, (ANDREA,) an eminent Italian 
historical painter and engraver, born at Padua about 
1430, was a pupil of F. Squarcione, who adopted him 
asason. After he had worked at Padua and Verona, 
he went to Milan, where he painted the ‘Triumph of 
Julius Cesar,” which Vasari esteemed his master-piece, 
and which was purchased by Charles I. of England. It 
is now at Hampton Court. He painted several frescos 
in the Vatican at Rome, and worked some years in Man- 
tua, where he was patronized by the Marquis de Gon- 
zaga. Among his most admired oil-paintings is the 
“Della Vittoria,” (1495,) (a picture of the Marquis of 
Mantua rendering thanks to the Virgin for his victory 
at Fornovo,) which still retains its beauty. He was 
probably the first engraver of his time. Died in 1506. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters;’? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy;’? Ripowr1, ‘‘ Vite degli illustri Pittori Veneti ;” 
Lomazzo, “Idea del Tempio della Pittura ;” Mrs. Jameson, “‘ Me- 
moirs of Early Italian Painters ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Mantegna, (BERNARDINO,) a painter of the Mantuan 
schoo], born in 1490, was a son and pupil of the pre- 
ceding. Died in 1528. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.’’ 

Mantegna, (FRANCESCO,) an able Italian painter, son 
of Andrea, noticed above. He was a pupil of his father, 
and completed several works which the latter left un- 
finished at Mantua. It is stated that he was the first 
master of Correggio. Died after 1514. 

Mantegna, del, dé] m4n-tén’ya4, (CARLO,) an Italian 
painter, was a relative and pupil of Andrea Mantegna, 
noticed above. In 1514 he was master of a school of 
artists in Genoa. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Man/tell, (GipEON ALGERNON,) an eminent English 
geologist and paleontologist, born at Léwes, in Sussex, 
int790. He adopted the medical profession, which he 
practised many years at Lewes, A mine near that place 
offered him a rich field for observations in geology, to 
which his attention was early directed. He collected 


* Al Mansoor signifies ‘the Victorious.” 
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from the Wealden formation and the chalk a museum of 
specimens of extinct reptiles, fishes, and plants, which was 
afterwards bought by the trustees of the British Museum 
for £5000. About 1825 he discovered the Iguanodon, 
an extinct reptile about sixty feet long, and in that year 
was elected to the Royal Society. He also discovered 
three other genera of the colossal Dinosaurian reptiles. 
In 1822 he published “ The Fossils of the South Downs.” 
He removed to Clapham in 1839, and a few years Jater 
to London. He not only enriched the science by his 
discoveries, but was unsurpassed by any English geolo- 
gist of his time as a lecturer and a popular expounder 
of geological facts. His most important works are ‘On 
the Iguanodon,” “The Geology of the Southeast of 
England,” (1838,) “The Wonders of Geology,” (1838,) 
and “ The Medals of Creation,” (1844.) Died in 1852. 

See AGassiz and STRICKLAND, ‘ Bibliographia Zoologiz et 
Geologiz.”’ 

Manteuffel, man/toif’fel, (OTro THEODOR,) BARON, 
a Prussian statesman, born at Liibben in 1805. He was 
appointed director in the ministry of the interior in 1846, 
and minister of the interior about November, 1848. 
Many of the notes and diplomatic circulars of 1848 and 
1849 were written by him. He was president of the 
council of ministers from December, 1850, to December, 
1858. 

ae G. HeEsEx1EL, “O. T. Manteuffel: ein Preussisches Lebens- 
bild,’’ 1851. 

Mantica, m4n-tee’k4, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian prel- 
ate and jurist, born at Pordenone in 1534, published 
“ Decisiones Romane,” (1618.) Died in 1614. 

Man/to, [Gr. Mavto,] a prophetess, daughter of Tire- 
sias, was taken prisoner by the Argives at Thebes, and 
was dedicated to Apollo, under whose auspices she is 
said to have uttered oracles at Delphi. She was some- 
times called DAPHNE. She became the wife of Rhakius 
or Rhacius, and the mother of Mopsus. 

Man/ton, (THomas,) an English divine, born in 
Somersetshire in 1620. He obtained the living of Stoke 
Newington in 1643, and afterwards preached at Covent 
Garden in London. He was eminent for eloquence and 
learning, and was appointed chaplain to Cromwell in 
1653. In 1660 he became a chaplain to Charles IL, 
but was ejected from his church in London for non- 
conformity in 1662. Several volumes of his sermons, 
lectures, etc. were published. Died in 1677. 

Mantouan, Le. See MANTUANO. 

Mantovano. See MANTUANO. 

Mantuan, m4n-too-an’, or Mantuano, m4n-too-a’no, 
( BarristA, ) or Battista Spagnuoli, (spin-yoo-o’lee,) 
a Latin poet, once of great celebrity, was born at Mantua 
in 1448. He had great facility as a versifier, but was de- 
ficient in taste, and his works, consisting of eclogues, 
silv@, etc., are now entirely neglected. ‘‘ He was, and 
long continued to be,” says Hallam, “the poet of 
school-rooms. Erasmus says that he would be placed 
by posterity not much below Virgil.” He was a Car- 
melite friar. Died in 1516. 

Mantuano, man-too-a’no, (ADAMO GuisI,) an able 
engraver, barn at Mantua about 1530, was a son of 
Giovanni Battista, noticed below. He engraved after 
Michael] Angelo, Giulio Romano, and other masters. 

Mantuano, (Grorcio GuisI,) born at Mantua about 
1522, was a skilful engraver and painter. He worked 
many years in Rome, and engraved the finest works of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and other masters. Among 
them are “The Last Judgment,” after Angelo, and the 
“Holy Family” and “School of Athens,” after Raphael. 
He was living in 1578. 

His sister, DIANA MANTUANA, a skilful artist, en- _ 
graved several works of Raphael about 1570-80. 

Mantuano, |Fr. Le Man‘rouan, leh mén’too’dn’,] 
(GIOVANNI BarvristA BERYANO,) an Italian painter, 
sculptor, engraver, and architect, the father of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Mantua about 1500. He was the 
head of a family which produced several artists, and 
whose proper name was Guts. He was the pupil of 
Giulio Romano. His engraving of the “Burning of 
Troy” is highly praised. 

See Vasant, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Mantuano, (TEopoRO.) See GHISI. 
Soe AE Som epee Select Sani anny de hk, ies ecto 
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Manu, [modern Hindoo pron. miin’66,] written also 
Menu, [from the Sanscrit md, to “know,” | a celebrated 
Hindoo sage, the son of Brahma, and the revealer of the 
code of laws known as the “Institutes of Manu.” 

See Wixson, “ Sanscrit Dictionary ;”” Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Manuce, (ALDE.) See Manurius, (ALDUS.) 

Man/u-el I. Com-ne’nus, [Gr. MavovyA 6 Kouvyvoc ; 
Fr. MANUEL CoMNENE, ma‘nii’él’ kom’nan’,] a Greek 
emperor, born about 1120, was a younger son of John 
Comnenus, who designated him for his successor. Manuel 
began to reign at Constantinople in 1143. He was am- 
bitious, brave, and licentious. He is accused of perfidy 
towards the crusaders Conrad of Germany and Louis 
VII., King of France, who passed, with their armies, 
through his dominions in 1147, and with whom he had 
made a treaty of alliance. He afterwards waged war 
against Roger, King of Sicily, the Hungarians, and the 
Turks, over whom he gained several victories. Peace 
was made between him and Roger in 1155. In 1176 he 
was defeated disastrously by Az-ed-Deen, the Turkish 
Sultan, near Myriocephalus, where Manuel fought in 
person. The Turks were defeated in turn by his army 
in Lydia, in 1177, when the war was ended by treaty. 
He died in 1180, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Alexis II. 

See Gregson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” Le Beau, 
** Histoire du Bas-Empire;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Manuel II. Palzologus, (pal-e-ol/o-gus,) [Gr. Ma- 
voi 6 WaAaodéyoc ; Fr. MANUEL PALEOLOGUE, ma‘nii‘él’ 
p#/14’o’log’,] Emperor of Constantinople, was the second 
son of John VL, who admitted him as his associate in 
the empire about 1372. At the death of his father, in 
1391, Manuel was held as a hostage by Sultan Bayazeed 
I. He escaped from Niczea, and fled to his own capital, 
in the same year. The enraged Sultan marched against 
him, and besieged Constantinople. The French and 
German chivalry came to his assistance with a large 
army, and forced Bayazeed to raise the siege; but he de- 
feated those allies at Nicopolis (Nicopol) in 1396. The 
Sultan prosecuted the siege for several years, until the 
alarming progress of Tamerlane called him away for the 
defence of his own kingdom. After the defeat and death 
of Bayazeed, in 1403, Manuel reigned in peace. He died 
in 1425, aged seventy-seven, and was succeeded by his 
son, John VII. Palzologus. 

See Grrpon, ‘“‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire;’?’ Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;”’ 
BERGER DE X1vreEy, “‘ Mémoire sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Ma- 
nuel Paléologue,”’ 1853. 

Manuel, m4-noo-él’, or Manoél, m4-no-él’, (FRAN- 
CISCO,) an eminent Portuguese poet, born at Lisbon in 
1734. He wrote admired odes, sonnets, and epistles, 
and attained the reputation of the most excellent modern 
lyric poet of Portugal. Among his poems is an ode to 
Washington. The liberality of his principles subjected 
him to a charge of heresy, for which he was summoned 
before the Inquisition. He escaped, and retired to Paris 
in 1788. He made admirable Portuguese versions of La 
Fontaine’s ‘“ Fables,” Chateaubriand’s “ Martyrs,” and 
Wieland’s “Oberon.” His poems were published, under 
the name of “ Filinto Elysio.” Died in Paris in 1819. 

Manuel, ma‘nii’él’, (JAcQUES ANYOINE,) a French 
orator and republican, born at Barcelonnette (Low Alps) 
in 1775. In the profession of advocate he attained 
eminence at Aix. He was a’member of the Chamber of 
Deputies during the Hundred Days, (1815,) when he 
spoke against the pretensions of Bonaparte and of the 
Bourbons. In 1818 he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the liberals, and was ranked among the 
ablest debaters of that assembly. “Of all the revolu- 
tionary orators,” says Lamartine, “he was the most 
feared and hated by the majority.” After a speech in 
reply to Chateaubriand, he was expelled from the Cham- 
ber in 1823. Died in 1827. ‘He had no one to con- 
sole him,” says Lamartine, “but Béranger, whose heart 
loved in Manuel the antique stamp of the premature 
but intrepid, moderate, and upright republican. . . . He 
was more remarkable for character than eloquence; he 
preferred action to speech,” etc. 

See Fapevittr, ‘Manuel jugé par ses Actions,” 1824; Ramonp 


pe LA Croiserre, * M, Manuel,’’ 1824; Fourrantgr, ‘ Bloge de 
Manuel,’’ 1849; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ‘ 


Manuel, ma-noo-él’, (Don JuAN,) a Spanish prince 
and author, was a nephew of Alfonso X. of Castile. He 
was Regent of Castile during part of the minority of 
Alfonso XI., and distinguished himself in battle against 
the Moors. He wrote many works, in prose and verse. 
His political and moral treatise called “The Count of 
Lucanor” (“El Conde de Lucanor”) was esteemed by 
Bouterwek as the finest monument of Spanish literature 
in the fourteenth century. Died about 1350. 

See LoncGretrow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ TickNnor, 
‘* History of Spanish Literature.” 

Manuel, (Louis Pirrre,) a French revolutionist, 
born at Montargis in 1751. According to Beaulieu, he 
took a prominent part in the riot of the roth of August, 
1792, and was a partisan of Danton. Soon after this 
date he conducted the royal captives to the prison of the 
Temple. He rescued Madame de Staél and Beaumar- 
chais from the massacre of September. As a member 
of the Convention, he voted against the death of Louis 
XVI. For this he was proscribed and executed in 1793. 

See Prupuomme, “Les Révolutions de Paris ;?? Louis Banc, 
‘* Histoire de la Révolution ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Manuel, mi’nii’el’, (NtcoLas,) a Swiss artist, author, 
and Reformer, born at Berne in 1484, was sometimes 
called DEuTScH, in Italian TEDESCO, (2.2. the “German.”) , 
About 1510 he went to Venice and became a pupil of 
Titian. He returned to Berne, and painted ‘The Dance 
of Death,” in fresco. He wrote satirical poems and 
songs, and ‘‘ Dramatic Moralities and Mysteries,” a hu- 
morous composition. In his latter years he held several 
public offices, and was an active promoter ofthe Swiss 
Reformation. Died in 1530. ° 

Manutius, ma-nu’she-us, (AL/pus,) [It. ALpo Ma- 
NuzIo, 4l’do m4-noot’se-o; Fr. ALDE MAnuce, 4ld 
m&‘niiss’,] a celebrated Italian printer and scholar, born 
at Bassiano, in the Papal States, in 1447. With the 
patronage of Pico de Mirandola and Alberto Pio, he 
established a printing-press at Venice about 1490. He 
invented the form of type called Ztalzc, procured manu- 
scripts from various countries, and published editions of 
classics which surpassed all others in correctness. About 
1500 he formed at Venice a literary association called the 
Aldine Academy, the design of which was to promote 
literature by perfecting the copies of the models of an- 
tiquity. He compiled a Greek-and- Latin Lexicon, (1497.) 
Died in 1515. 

See Uncer, ‘‘De Aldi Pii Manutii Vita Meritisque,” 1752; D. 
M. Mann, “Vita di Aldo Pio Manuzio,”? 1749; A. RENOUARD, 
‘Annales de l’Imprimerie des Alde;’? AmpBroise Firmin Divot, 
article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

- Manutius, (ALbDus,) or Manuzio, (ALDO,) THE 
YOUNGER, born at Venice in 1547, was a son of Paolo, 
noticed below. At the age of fourteen he published a 
“ System of Orthography,” (‘‘ Orthographiz Ratio.”) He 
was professor of eloquence at Bologna, Pisa, and Rome. 
He wrote, besides antiquarian treatises, “The Life of 
Cosimo I. de’ Medici,” and “The Accomplished Gentle- 
man,” (‘Il perfetto Gentil’uomo.”) Died in 1597. 

See A. Renouarp, “‘ Annales des Alde.”’ 

Manutius, (PAutus,) or Manuzio, (PAOLo,) an 
Italian printer, author, and critic, born at Venice in 1512, 
was a son of Aldus Senior. As the successor of his 
father in the printing-establishment, he published excel- 
lent editions of Latin classics in Venice. About 1562 
he removed his press to Rome, whence he returned to 
Venice in 1570. He acquired a high reputation as a 
critic and asa writer of elegant Latin. Among his prin- 
cipal works are “On the Roman Senate,” (“ De Senatu 
Romano,”) “On the Roman State,” (‘‘ De Civitate Ro- 
mana,”’) “Roman Antiquities,” and a volume of Latin 
Epistles. “ The letters of Manutius,” says Hallam, “ pall 
on the reader by their monotonous elegance. . . . Sciop- 
pius thinks him consummate in delicacy and grace.” 
(‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 
1574. 

See A. Renouarp, “Annales de |’Imprimerie des Alde,” 1834; 
J. G. Krauss, ‘Apparatus ad P. Manutii Vitam,” 1669; AMBROISE 
Firmrin Drvot, article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Manuzio. See MANUTIUS. 

Man/wood, (JoHN,) an English jurist, flourished 
about 1600, and wrote a “ Treatise on the Laws of the 
Forest.” 
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Manwood, (Sir RocEr,) probably the father of the 
preceding, was chief baron of the court of exchequer. 
Died in 1593. 

Manzi, man’zee, (GULIELMO,) an Italian /7ttérateur, 
born at Civita Vecchia in 1784. He made a good Italian 
version of Lucian, (1819,) and wrote a ‘Discourse on 
the Spectacles, Festivals, and Luxury of the Italians of 
the Sixteenth Century,” (1818.) Died in 1821. 

See Trparno, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’” Rosst, ‘‘ Elogio 
storico di G. Manzi,’’ 1822. 

Manzi, (P1rrro,) an Italian writer, born at Civita 
Vecchia in 1785, was a brother of the preceding. He 
published “The Conquest of Mexico,” (1817,) and other 
works. Died in 1839. 

Manzo. See MANso. 

Manzolli, man-zol/lee, or Manzoli, man-zo/lee, (P1E- 
TRO or PreER ANGELO,) a Latin poet, born at Stellata, on 
the Po, in Italy, flourished about 1510-40. He was bet- 
ter known by his assumed name, PALINGENIO or PALIN- 
GE/NIUS STELLA’rus. The events and circumstances 
of his life are unknown. He wrote a long moral poem, 
entitled “ Zodiac of Life,” (‘‘ Zodiacus Vitz,” Bale, 1537,) 
the books of which are named from the signs of the 
zodiac. ‘It is not very poetical,” says Hallam, “but 
by no means without strong passages of sense and 
spirit, in a lax Horatian metre. The author has said 
more than enough to incur the suspicion of Lutheran- 
ism.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”’) 

See Gerpes, ‘Historia Reformationis;’? ‘* Palingéne,”? in 
Bay _e’s “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Manzoni, man-zo’nee, (ALESSANDRO,) a celebrated 
Italian novelist and poet, was born at Milan, March 8, 
1784. His father bore the title of count, and his mother 
was a daughter of the Marquis Beccaria, the eminent 
jurist and writer. About 1805 he made a long visit 
to Paris, where he formed an intimate friendship with 
Fauriel and produced a poem on the death of. Carlo 
Imbonati, (1806.) He married Henriette Louise Blondel, 
of Geneva, in 1808, and became a zealous member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Soon after this event he 
produced several hymns on the Nativity, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, ete., which have much literary merit. 
His next work was a tragedy, called “11 Conte di Car- 
magnola,” (1820,) in which the three unities are not ob- 
served. This drama was warmly applauded by Goethe. 
He published another tragedy, entitled “ Adelchi,” and 
an admirable ode on the death of Napoleon, “Il cinque 
Maggio.” His capital work is the historical novel of 
“T promessi Sposi,” (3 vols., 1827,) an English version 
of which has appeared under the title of ‘‘ The Betrothed 
Lovers.” It presents a vivid picture of Italian society 
of the seventeenth century. The style is natural, elo- 
quent, and beautiful. Manzoni became a senator of the 
kingdom of Sardinia in 1860. 

See Louts pe LomEnik, ‘‘M. Manzoni, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1842; SAINTE-Beuve, ‘‘A. Manzoni; Fragment biographique,’’ 
1845; LONGFELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
tiographie Générale ;”? “Foreign Quarterly Review’ for July and 
November, 1827; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1826; 
“North American Review”’ for October, 1840. 

Manzoni, (FRANCESCA,) an Italian poetess, born in 
the Milanese in 1710, was versed in the Greek and Latin 
languages. Died in 1743. 

Manzuoli, m4n-zoo-o’lee, (TOMMASO,) an able Italian 
painter, born near Florence in 1536, was also called 
MASO DA SAN FRIANO. He adorned several churches 
of Florence. His master-piece is the ‘‘ Visitation,” which 
is preserved in the gallery of the Vatican. Died in 1575. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters,” etc. 


Mapes, map,? or Map, (WALTER,) an old English 
author, born in the Welsh marches about 1150. He 
became a favourite of Henry II., who sent him on a mis- 
sion to the King of France and gave him several bene- 
fices. In 1196 he was appointed Archdeacon of Oxford. 
He wrote satirical Leonine Latin poems, among which 
is an ode which begins ‘‘ Meum est propositum in taberna 
mori.” In Latin prose he wrote a curious and interesting 
work called “De Nugis Curialium.” He was the re- 
puted author of several romances in French or Anglo- 
Norman. 


See G. Puitttps, ““W. Map, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Kénig 
Heinrichs II. von England,”’ 1853. 
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Mapheeus. See Marret and Marrero. 

Mapletoft, ma’pel-toft, (JoHN,) an English physician, 
born in Huntingdonshire in 1631. He was appointed 
professor of medicine in Gresham College, London, in 
1675. About 1680 he took holy orders. He translated 
into Latin Sydenham’s “Observations,” at the request 
of the author, and wrote “The Principles and Duties 
of the Christian Religion.” Died in 1721. 

Mapp, map, [Lat. Mar’pus,] (Marc,) a French bot- 
anist and physician, born at Strasburg in 1632. He wrote 
a mediocre “ Description of the Plants of Alsace.” Died 
in 1701. 

Mappus. See Mapp. 

Maquet, ma’ka’, (AUGUSTE,) a French novelist, born 
in Paris in 1813. He was author (in part) of a number 
of works which were published under the name of Alex- 
andre Dumas. Among these is ‘‘ Monte-Cristo.” 

Mar, EarL or. See ERSKINE, (JOHN.) 

Mara, ma’ra, a famous déva of the Hindoo mythology, 
mentioned in the history ef GAuraMA, (which see.) 

Mara, m4’r4, originally named Schmelling, (ELIzA- 
BELH,) a celebrated German singer, was born at Cassel 
in 1749. She was a pupil of Paradisi, and became the 
wife of J. Mara, a violoncellist of Berlin. Between 1784 
and 1787 she appeared four times as first vocalist at the 
Handel Commemoration, and was greatly admired. She 
afterwards performed with applause in Paris and Berlin. 
She sang in four languages. Died in 1833. 

See Grosueim, “‘ Das Leben der Kiinstlerin Mara,”’ 1823. 

Mara, de, deh ma’r8’, (GUILLAUME,) a priest and 
Latin poet, born in the diocese of Coutances, France, 
about 1470; died about 1530. 

Maracci. See MARRACCI. 

Maracci, m4-rat’/chee, or Marracci, m4r-rat/chee, 
(GIOVANNI,) an Italian historical painter, born at Lucca 
in 1637, was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona. Died in 1704. 

Marais, mi’ra’, (MARIN,) a French musical composer, 
was born in Paris in 1656. Among his works is an opera 
entitled “ Alcyone,” (1706.) Died in 1728. 

Marais, (MATHI£U,) a French jurist and writer, born 
in Paris in 1664. He wrote some articles for Bayle’s 
“ Historical and Critical Dictionary,” and a “Life of 
La Fontaine,” (1811.) Died in 1737. 

Marais, des. See REGNIER-DESMARAIS. 

Maraldi, ma-r4l/dee, (JACQUES PHILIPPE,) an as- 
tronomer, born at Perinaldo, in the county of Nice, in 
1665, was a nephew of Giovanni Domenico Cassini, 
under whom he studied astronomy in Paris. About 
1700 he was elected to the French Academy of Sciences. 
He spent many years in astronomical observations, and 
in forming a Catalogue of the fixed stars, which he left 
in manuscript when he died, in 1729. 

See Fapront, “ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;” FonTE- 
NELLE, ‘ Eloge de Maraldi,” 

Maraldi, (JEAN DoMINIQUE,) a nephew of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Perinaldo in 1709. He became 
assistant astronomer at the Paris Observatory, and made 
many observations, which were inserted in the collection 
of the Academy of Sciences. Died in 1788. 

Maran, ma’rén’, [Lat. Mara/NuS,] (Dom PRUDENT,) 
a learned French Benedictine monk, born at Sézanne in 
1683. He wrote a “ Dissertation on the Semi-Arians,” 
and edited the works of Saint Cyprian. Died in 1762. 

Marana, ma-ra’/n4,(GIoVANNI PAOLO or GIAMPAOLO,) 
an Italian writer, born at Genoa about 1642. He was 
imprisoned four years (1670-74) for a political reason. 
About 1682 he removed to Paris, and obtained a pen- 
sion from the king. In 1684 he published, in French, the 
first volume of “The Turkish Spy,” (“L’Espion Turc,”) 
which was very successful. ‘The Turkish Spy,” says 
Hallam, “is no ordinary production, but contains as 
many proofs of a thoughtful, if not very profound, mind, 
as any we can find. It suggested the Persian Letters 
to Montesquieu.” He published a second volume in 
1686. Died in 1693. 

Marangoni, m4-ran-go’/nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Vicenza in 1673. He wrote a learned 
treatise on the Flavian Amphitheatre, and ‘‘ Thesaurus 
Parochorum.” Died in 1753. 

Maransin, ma’rén’san’, (JEAN PrERRE,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Lourdes in 1770; died in 1828. 
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Maranta, m4-ran’ta, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian bot- 
anist and physician, lived at Venosa, in the kingdom of 
Naples. He assisted Ferrante Imperato in writing his 
“Natural History,” and wrote an esteemed elementary 
work on botany, entitled ‘“ Methodus Cognoscendorum 
Medicamentorum simplicium,” (1559.) ‘The author,” 
says Hallam, “is independent, though learned, extremely 
acute in discriminating plants known to the ancients, and 
has discovered many himself.” (Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.) Died about 1554. 

See Trraposcut, ‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 


Maranus. See MARAN. 

Marat, ma’‘ra’, (JEAN PAUL,) a notorious Jacobin 
demagogue, born near Neufchatel, in Switzerland, in 
1744. He practised medicine in Paris before the Revo- 
lution, and published many treatises on electricity, 
optics, etc. In 1789 he incited the populace to anarchy 
and bloodshed by his journal “The Friend of the Peo- 
ple,” (“L’Ami du Peuple.””) Among the Jacobin leaders 
he was probably the most rancorous enemy of the royal- 
ists and the Girondists.. In 1792 he was elected to the 
Convention, and, uniting with Danton and Robespierre, 
formed the bloody triumvirate of the reign of terror. 
He became a self-constituted public accuser before the 
commune and the Convention. In May, 1793, the ma- 
jority of the Convention ordered his arrest for outrages 
committed against that assembly. He was tried, but 
was acquitted by the tribunal and brought back to the 
Convention in triumph by the mob. “The hesitation 
of Danton,” says Lamartine, “and the temporizing of 
Robespierre, raised Marat at this moment to the apogee 
of his popularity and power. He shrugged his shoulders 
at the names of Danton and Robespierre, expressing his 
doubts of their capacity to guide the Revolution.” He 
was assassinated by Charlotte Corday in his own house 
in July, 1793. (See CoRDAY, CHARLOYYE.) 

See, also, Desmarest, ‘‘ Vie de Marat depuis 1789;?? VaL- 
LouIsE, ‘‘ Marat,’’ 1840; “*Skizzen aus Marats Leben,’’ Hamburg, 


1846; Paut Lacrorx, ‘‘ Marat Philosophe, Naturaliste,”’ etc., 1854; 
Turers, ‘ History of the French Revolution.” 


Maratta, m4-rat’ta, or Maratti, m4-rat’tee, (CARLO,) 
an Italian painter, born at Camurano, in the March of 
Ancona, in May, 1625, enjoyed in his time the reputation 
of being one of the best painters in Europe. He became 
a pupil of Andrea Sacchi and a devout student of Ra- 
phael’s works, and chose Rome as his permanent resi- 
dence. He was employed by Clement IX. and by four 
other successive popes, and received the title of painter- 
ordinary to Louis XIV., for whom he painted a picture 
of Daphne. His Madonnas are admired for modest 
dignity and amiable expression. He preferred to paint 
pictures for galleries and altars, rather than large works. 
Maratta also excelled in the art of etching. He was the 
last great painter of the Roman school. Died in 1713. 

See Bettort, ‘Vita del Cavalier Maratti,” 1732; Lawnzr, ‘‘His- 
tory of Painting in Italy ;’? Pascott, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori moderni ;’’ 
Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Maratta or Maratti, (MArtA,) a daughter of the 
preceding, was a painter and a poetess. She was mar- 
ried to G. Zappé, the poet. 

Maratti. See MARarTa. 

Maraviglia, m4-r4-vél/ya, (GrusEPPE MArIA,) an 
Italian philosopher and moralist, born at Milan. His 
Latin name was Mrrapitia. Died in 1684. 

Marazzoli, m4-rit-so/lee, (MARCO,) an Italian com- 
See of operas and oratorios, born at Parma; died in 
1662. 

Marbach, mar’bak, (JOHANN,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Lindau in 152t. Among his works 
is “‘ The Faith of Jesus and of the Jesuits,” (“Fides Jesus 
et Jesuitarum.”) Died in 1581. 

Marbeau, mar‘bd’, (JEAN BaprTisTE FRANGOIS,) a 
French writer on social economy, born at Brives in 1708. 
He founded in 1844 charitable institutions called Créches, 
for infants whose mothers serve as labourers out of their 
own houses. 

Mar’beck, (JoHN,) an English composer of cathedral 
music, was organist of Windsor in the reign of Henry 
VIII. He composed the notes to the Preces and Re- 
sponses used in the English cathedrals. Having iden- 
tified himself with the Protestant cause, he was con- 
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demned to be burned for heresy about 1545, but was 
pardoned,—perhaps on account of his musical skill. He 
published a “ Book of Common Prayer Noted,” (1550,) 
and a “Concordance.” Died in 1585. 

See Hawkins, “‘ History of Music.” 


Marbeuf or Marboeuf, mar’buf’, (Louis CHARLES 
ReENE,) MArQuis, a French general, born near Rennes 
in 1712. He commanded in Corsica against Paoli, by 
whom he, was defeated in 1768. Died in 1786. 

Marbois, mar’bwa’, (Francois de Barbé—deh 
bar’ba’,) Marquis, called also MARQUIS DE MARBOIS, 
a French statesman and writer, born at Metz in 1745. 
About 1780 he was chargé-d’affaires and consul-general 
to the United States. In 1792 Louis XVI., who esteemed 
him for his probity, sent him on an embassy to Vienna. 
He was elected in 1795 to the Council of Elders, in which 
he spoke often and with ability. In September, 1797, he 
was, with others, deported to Guiana by the Directory. 
Bonaparte appointed him director of the treasury, or min- 
ister of finance, in 1801. Marbois was dismissed in 1805, 
but in 1808 became first president of the Cour des 
Comptes, (Chamber of Accounts, or exchequer.) He held 
this office about thirty years. He was keeper of the seals 
and minister of justice in 1815 and 1816, and received 
the title of marquis in 1817. He wrote numerous moral, 
political, and historical works, among which are ‘‘The 
Conspiracy of Arnold against the United States,” 
(1816,) and a “ History of Louisiana,” (1828.) Died in 
1837. 

See ANTOINE Passy, ‘‘ Notice sur le Marquis de Barbé-Marbois,’ 
1838; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Marbot, mar’bo’, (ANTOINE ADOLPHE MARCELLIN,) 
a French general, born at Altillac in 1781 ; died in 1844. 

Marbot, (JEAN BAprisrtE ANTOINE,) a general, born 
at Altillac in 1782, was a brother of the preceding. Na- 
poleon left him a legacy of one hundred thousand francs, 
Died in 1854. 

Mare, the French for MARK, which see. 

Marc, mark, (CHARLES CHRETIEN HENRI,) a physi- 
cian, born at Amsterdam in 1771, settled in Paris in 1798. 
About 1818 he became physician to the Duke of Orléans, 
who, on his accession as Louis Philippe, in 1830, gave 
him the title of first physician to the king. He wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘‘ Treatise on Insanity,” (‘‘ De la 
Folie,” etc., 2 vols., 1840,) and published several able 
medical treatises. Died in 1841. 

See Pariser, ‘‘ Eloge de Ch. Ch. H. Marc,” 1842; REVEILLE- 
Parisss, ‘‘ Notice sur C. C. H. Mare,”’ 1842. 

Marc, SAIntT. See MARK, SAINT, and MARcus. 

Marc Antoine, the French for MARK ANTONY. See 
AN'TONIuS, (MARCUS.) 

Mare Antonio. See RAIMONDI. 

Marc Aurel, the German for Marcus AURELIUS. 

Marc Auréle. See AURELIUS, (MARCUS.) 

Marca, de, deh m&r’ki’, (PIERRE,) an ambitious and 
learned French prelate, born in Béarn in 1594. At the 
request of Cardinal Richelieu, he wrote his famous 
treatise on the liberty of the Gallican Church, entitled 
“De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii,” (1641,) which 
offended the court of Rome. He was made Bishop of 
Toulouse in 1652, minister of state about 1658, and 
Archbishop of Paris in 1661. Among his works is a 
“ History of Béarn.” Died in 1662. 

See Dr Facet, “ Vie de Pierre de Marca;”? Bompart, “‘Eloge 
de Marca,’’ 1672. 

Marceau, mir’sd’, (FRANGOIS SEVERIN DesGRa- 
VIERS,) a French general, born at Chartres in 1769. He 
entered the army in 1786, and became a general of 
brigade at the age of twenty-two. In 1793 he obtained 
the chief command of the. army sent against the Ven- 
deans, whom he defeated at Mans. In 1795 and 1796 he 
commanded a division on the Rhine and in the Palati- 
nate, where he gained advantages over the Austrians. 
He was killed in battle near Altenkirchen in 1796. 
Kléber, who was his friend, said, “I have never known 
any general so capable as Marceau to change the plan 
of battle on the spot with sang-froid and judgment.” 


See CLaupe Desprez, ‘‘Kléber et Marceau,” 1857; LAVALLE, 
“Bloge historique du Général Marceau,’? 1797; SERGENT-Mar- 
cEAv, ‘‘ Notice sur Je Général Marceau,”’ 1820. 


Marcel. See Marce.tus I., Bishop of Rome. 
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Marcel, mir’sél’, (Er1eNNE,) a French partisan chief 
and agitator of reform, was provost of the merchants of 
Paris when King John was defeated and made prisoner 
at Poitiers, in 1356. He became the leader of the popular 
party in its contest with the dauphin Charles, who acted 
as regent. Marcel was predominant in Paris, and con- 
trolled a majority in the States-General, which refused 
to vote supplies for the war unless their grievances 
should be redressed. A revolution was effected which 
rendered the government almost republican. Having 
given the command of Paris to Charles the Bad, of 
Navarre, he was betrayed by him, and was assassinated 
in 1358. 

See Naupet, ‘Conjuration d’Etienne Marcel,” etc. ; FROfssART, 
“Chronique ;”? Stsmonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.”’ 

Marcel, (GuILLAUME,) a French chronologist, born 
at Toulouse in 1647. He negotiated a treaty with the 
Dey of Algiers in 1677. He published valuable ‘Chro- 
nological Tablets,” and a “ History of the Origin and 
Progress of the French Monarchy,” (1686,) which is 
commended for accuracy in dates. Died in 1708. 

Marcel, (GUILLAUME,) a French writer and priest, 
born about 1612. He wrote Latin and French verse, 
etc. Died in 1702. : 

Marcel, (JEAN JOSEPH,) an eminent French Orien- 
talist and historian, born in Paris in November, 1776. 
He went to Egypt in 1798 as a member of the scientific 
commission, aid, having returned to France in 1801, 
was selected as one of the rédacteurs of the “ Descrip- 
tion of Egypt.” He was director of the national printing 
department (cmprimerie) from 1802 to 1814. Among 
his numerous works are “ Mélanges Orientaux,” (1833, 
a “History of Egypt from the Arabian Conquest to the 
French Expedition,” (2d edition, 1844,) and a “Scien- 
tific and Military History of the French Expedition 
in Egypt,” (with Louis Reybaud,) (10 vols., 1830-36.) 
vied in 1854. : 

See Betin, ‘‘Notice sur J. J. Marcel,” in the ‘‘ Journal Asi- 
atique,”’ 1854; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Marcel, mart’sel, (N.,) a German painter of flowers, 
fruits, etc., born at Frankfort in 1628 ; died in 1683. 

Mar-cel/la, a Roman lady, was a daughter of C. 
Marcellus and Octavia, who was a sister of the emperor 
Augustus. She was married first to M. V. Agrippa, 
divorced in 21 B.c., and married again to a son of Mark 
Antony the triumvir. 

Marcellin. See MARCELLINUS. 

Mar-cel-li’/nus, [ Fr. MARCELLIN, m&r’sd’lan’, ] 
SAINT, a native of Rome, succeeded Caius as Bishop of 
Rome, or pope, in 295 A.D. During his tenure of that 
office the Church was persecuted by Diocletian. He 
died in 304 or 305, and was succeeded by Marcellus I. 

See ArTAUD DE MonrTor, ‘‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes 
Romains.”’ 

Marcellinus Ammianus. See AMMIANUS. 

Marcellis, mar-sel/lis, (OTHO,) a Dutch painter of 
flowers and animals, was born in 1613. He worked 
with success in Paris, Rome, and Amsterdam. Died 
in 1673. 

Marcello, mar-chel’lo, (BENEDETTO,) a celebrated 
Ttalian composer and poet, born of a patrician family at 
Venice in 1686, was a pupil of Gasparini. He studied 
law, and was for fourteen years a member of the Council 
of Forty. He gained distinction as a poet by a number 
of sonnets and canzoni. His capital work is a collection 
of psalms, entitled “‘Estro poetico-armonico Parafrasi 
sopra i 50 primi Salmi,” (1724.) These were received 
with universal enthusiasm throughout Europe, and mer- 
ited for the author the appellation of the Pindar and 
Michael Angelo of musicians. Died in 1739. 

See Burney, ‘‘ General History of Music;’”’ Fétts, ‘ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens ;”? F. Fontana, “‘ Vita di B. Marcello,’’ 
1788; F. Carr, ‘Della Vita e del Comporre di B. Marcello,” 1830; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Marcello, (Pirrro,) an Italian biographer, lived at 
Venice about 1500, and wrote “De Vita Principum et 
Gestis Venetorum,” (1554.) 

Mar-cel/lus [Fr. MARCEL, m&r’sél’; It. MARCELLO, 
mar-chel’io] L, Bishop of Rome, was a Roman by birth, 
and was elected in 308 A.D. His efforts to maintain 
strict discipline are said to have caused a schism and 
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sedition among the believers. He died in 309 or 310, 
and was succeeded by Eusebius. 

Marcellus IIL, Porr, born at Fano in 1501, was 
named MARCELLUS CERVIUS. He was elected pope in 
April, 1555, after the death of Julius III. About three 
weeks after his election he died, and was succeeded by 
Paul IV. 

See A. Bower, ‘‘ History of the Popes;’”? ARTAUD DE MonTor, 
‘* Histoire des souverains Pontifes Romains.”’ 

Mar-cel’/lus, (CAlus CLAuUDIUS,) a Roman consul, 
who married Octavia, the sister of Octavius Cesar. 
He became consul in 50 B.c., before which he had at- 
tached himself to the party of Pompey. While in this 
office he made a motion in the senate to deprive Cesar 
of his command, but did not succeed. He remained in 
Italy during the civil war, and shared the clemency of 
Cesar after the victory of the latter. Died about 40 B.c. 

Mar-cel/lus, [It. MARCELLO, mar-chel/lo, |(DONATO,) 
an Italian physician, born at Mantua. He wrote ‘“‘ De 
Historia Medica mirabili,” (1586.) 

Marcellus, (Marcus CLAuptus,) a Roman general, 
celebrated as the conqueror of Syracuse, born about 266 
B.C., was the greatest member of a consular plebeian 
family which produced several eminent men. In 222 
he became consul, (with Cn. Cornelius Scipio,) defeated 
the Insubrians on the Po, and obtained the honour of.a 
triumph. After Hannibal had invaded Italy in the second 
Punic war, Marcellus was chosen preetor for the year 216 
B.C., in which the battle of Cannze was fought. He was 
not present at this battle. The command of the forces 
which escaped from that defeat having devolved on him, 
he repulsed the attack of Hannibal on Nola, and was the 
first that checked his victorious progress. He was elected 
for the third time consul for the year 214, with the great 
Fabius Maximus as his colleague. His most famous 
exploit was the conquest of Syracuse, which, though 
defended by the genius of Archimedes, he took, after a 
siege of two years and some months,in 212 B.c. He 
again obtained the consulship in 210 B.c., with the com- 
mand of the army in Italy, and fought an indecisive bat- 
tle with Hannibal at Numistro. Marcellus and Hannibal 
commanded the respective armies at Canusium, (209,) 
where the Romans claimed the victory. Marcellus was 
elected consul for the fifth time in 208 B.c. Having 
advanced to reconnoitre near Venusia, he fell into 
an ambuscade, and was killed in the skirmish with the 
advanced posts of Hannibal, in that year. Plutarch 
has drawn a parallel between Marcellus and Pelopidas, 
“who,” he says, “ were both men of heroic strength, and 
were equal in courage and magnanimity.” Polybius 
denies that Marcellus ever defeated Hannibal. 

See PLurarcn’s ‘‘Lives;’? Auretius VicTor, ‘De Viris_ illus- 
tribus ;”’ Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxii.-xxvii. ; PoLygius, 
‘¢History;’? ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Marcellus, (Marcus CLAuDIUS,) a Roman general, 
was ason of the preceding. He was wounded in the 
skirmish in which his father was killed. He was elected 
pretor in 198 B.c., and consul in 196, when he com- 
manded in Cisalpine Gaul and defeated the Insubrians. 
In 189 he was censor. Died in 177 B.c. 

Marcellus, (Marcus CLAUDIUS,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, obtained the consulship in 166 B.c. He was 
chosen consul again in 155, and gained a victory over 
the Ligurians. In 152 he obtained a third consulship, 
with command of the army in Spain, where he subdued 
the Celtiberians and founded Corduba, (Cérdova.) He 
perished by shipwreck in 148 B.C. 

Marcellus, (Marcus CLAuDIUvS,) the friend of Cicero, 
and the subject of the admirable oration “ Pro M. Mar- 
cello,” was a descendant. of the great Marcellus. He 
had a high reputation as an orator. Elected consul in 
52 B.c., he urged the senate to extreme measures against 
Ceesar. Inthe civil war he was an adherent of Pompey 
and the senate. He fled from Rome in 49, and joined 
the army in Epirus. After the ruin of his cause at Phar- 
salia, he exiled himself to Mitylene. Overcome by the 
warm intercession of the senators, Czesar granted him a 
pardon in 47 3.c. On this occasion Cicero expressed his 
thanks to the dictator, and his high estimate of the merit 
of Marcellus, in the oration which bears his name. 
Marcellus was on his homeward journey when he was 
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assassinated, near Athens, by P. Magius, one of his at- 
tendants, about 46 B.c. 

See Cicero, ‘Pro M. Marcello;” Drumann, “Geschichte 
Roms ;” ORELLtI, “‘ Onomasticon Tullianum.” 

Marcellus, (MARcus CLAuDIUs,) was the son of C. 
Claudius Marcellus, noticed above, and Octavia. About 
the year 25 B.c. he was adopted by his uncle, the empe- 
ror Augustus, who gave him his daughter Julia in mar- 
riage. He was a youth of promising talents, and was a 
general favourite. He died in his twentieth year, in the 
autumn of 23 B.c. His memory was embalmed by Vir- 
gil in a beautiful passage of his epic poem, (book vi., v. 
872, etc.,) which was recited by the poet in the presence 
of Octavia and Augustus. (See OCTAVIA.) 

See Prurarcn, ‘‘ Marcellus ;”” Tacitus, “ Annales.”’ 


Mar-cel/lus Em-pir’i-cus, a Latin writer, born at 
Burdigala, (Bordeaux.) He was magister offictorum in 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, (379-395 A.D.) He 
was author of a pharmaceutical work, “De Medica- 
mentis Empiricis, Physicis,” etc. 

Mar-cel/lus Si-de’té8, a native of Side, in Pam- 
phylia, lived about 140 A.D. He wrote a long Greek 
medical poem, of which fragments are extant. 

Mar-cel/lus Ul’pi-us, a Roman jurist, who flourished 
about 150 A.D., and was a legal adviser of the emperor 
Antoninus Pius. He was author of thirty-one books of 
“ Digesta,” six books on the “Leges Julia et Papia,” 
and one book of “ Responsa.” About one hundred and 
fifty excerpts from his works are found in the “ Digest.” 
He is often quoted as high authority by Ulpian, Paulus, 
and other jurists. 

See M. Typeman, “‘ De Marcelli Vita,” 1762; J. T. Secer, ‘‘ Ul- 
pius Marcellus,’’ 1768. 

Marcellus, de, deh méar‘sd‘liiss’, (MARIE Louts 
JEAN ANDRE CHARLES Demartin du Tirac—deh- 
mar‘tan’ dii te’rak’,) Comrr, a French writer, critic, 
and diplomatist, born in Guienne in 1795. During a mis- 
sion to the Levant, in 1820, he brought away the statue 
of Venus of Milo, He published “Souvenirs of the 
Levant,” (2 vols., 1839,) “Popular Songs of Greece,” 
(1851,) and ‘Chateaubriand and his Times,” (1859.) 

Marcet, mar’sét’ or mar’sa/, (ALEXANDRE,) F.R.S., 
a skilful Swiss physician and chemist, born at Geneva in 
1770. Having been exiled for political reasons, he settled 
in London about 1797, and acquired a high reputation as 
a practitioner and a lecturer on chemistry. In 1815 he 
returned to Geneva, where he was elected to the supreme 
council. His principal work is an “ Essay on the Chem- 
ical History and Treatment of Calculous Disorders,” 
(1817, in English.) Died in 1822. 

Marcet, (JANE HALDIMAND,) a popular writer on 
science, wife of the preceding, was born at Geneva in 
1785. She published “Conversations on Chemistry,” 
(in English,) which passed through many editions, and 
“ Conversations on Political Economy,” (1816.) “ Every 
girl,” says Macaulay, “who has read Mrs. Marcet’s dia- 
logues on political economy could teach Montague or 
Walpole many lessons on finance.” Died in 1858. 

See a notice of Mrs. Marcet, by Proressor DE LA Rive, in the 
“Bibliothéque Universelle,’’ new series, 1858, vol. iii.; Harrier 
Martineau, “ Biographical Sketches,’’? London, 1869. 

Marceraf, mark’eraf, or Margegraf, maro/graf, 
(GEORG,) a German naturalist, born at Liebstadt in 1610, 
was author of a “ Natural History of Brazil,” (in Latin,) 
published at Leyden in 1648. “The descriptions of 
Marcgraf,” says Hallam, “are good, and enable us to 
identify the animals. They correct the imperfect notions 
of Gesner, and add several species which do not appear 
in his work.” Died in Guinea in 1644. 

March, march, (Austas or Ostas,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Valencia. He imitated Petrarch with success, 
and wrote many short poems on love, morals, etc., which 
were printed in 1543. Died in 1460. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature.” 

March, (MIcuEL,) a Spanish painter of religious 
subjects, born at Valencia in 1633; died in 1670. 

March de les Batallas, march da 14s )4-t8l/vas 
(ESTEBAN,) a Spanish painter, father of the preceding, 
was born at Valencia. He acquired a great reputation 
as a painter of battles. He cied at Valencia in 1660, 

See CeEAN-BERMUDEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico,’’ etc. 


Marchais, des, dA m%r’sh4’, (RENAUD,) a French 
traveller, wrote a description of Western Africa, which 
Lise eh sas by Labat, in 4 vols., (1731.) Died about 
1728. 

Marchal, marshal’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH FERDINAND,) 
a Belgian writer, born at Brussels in 1780. His chief 
work is a “ History of the Reign of Charles V.,” (1857.) 
Died in 1858. 

Marchand, mir’shén’, (ETIENNE,) a French navi- 
gator, born in the island of Grenada in 1755. He made 
a voyage round the world in 1790-92, and discovered 
several small islands in the Northern Pacific Ocean. A 
narrative of the voyage was published. Died in 1793. 

Marchand, (JEAN Gaprigt,).Comrr, a French 
general, born near Saint-Marcellin in 1765. He served 
as general of division at the battles of Jena (1806) and 
Friedland, (1807.) When Napoleon returned from Elba, 
(18155) Marchand adhered to Louis XVIII. Died in 
1851. 
Marchand, (JEAN HeEnrt,) a witty French writer in 
prose and verse. Among his works are “Memoirs of 
an Elephant,” (1771,) and “ Political Testament of M. 
de V.,” (Voltaire.) Died about 1785. 

See Barzrgr, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Anonymes.” 

Marchand, (Louts,) a French organist, born at 
Lyons in 1669. He became organist of the royal chapel 
at Versailles. Died in 1732. 

Marchand, (Prosprr,) a Jearned French bibliogra- 
pher, born in Picardy about 1675. Having become a 
Protestant, he removed to Amsterdam in 1711. He 
published editions of rare books, collected literary anec- 
dotes, and wrote a “ Historical Dictionary, or Critical 
and Literary Memoirs,” (1758,) a work of considerable 
interest. (See ALLAMAND.) He was one of the editors 
of the *‘ Journal Littéraire,” an able periodical published 
at the Hague, (1713-37,) and author of a “ History of 
the Art of Printing.” Died in 1756. 


See Haaa, ‘‘ La France protestante;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 


Marchangy, de, deh m&r’shén‘zhe’, (Louis AN- 
TOINE FRANGOIS,) a French author and advocate, born 
at Clamecy in 1782. He published, besides other works, 
“The History of France, considered in its Relations with 
Poetry, Eloquence, and the Fine Arts,” (“La Gaule 
poétique,” etc., 1813.) Died in 1826. 

Marchant, mar’shén’, (NIcoLAS,) a French botanist, 
was one of the founders of the Academy of Sciences, 
(1666.) Died at Paris in 1678. 

Marchant, (Nicotas Damas,) BARON, a French 
antiquary and physician, born in 1767; died in 1833. 

Marche, de la, deh 14 marsh, (OLIVIER,) a poet and 
chronicler, born in Burgundy in 1426, Heserved Charles 
the Bold as captain of his guards, and was made prisoner 
at the battle of Nancy, (1477.) He was afterwards 
maitre-d’ hotel (steward) of Mary of Burgundy and her 
son Philip. He wrote, in French, “ Historical Memoirs,” 
(of events which occurred from 1435 to 1492,) which are 
considered valuable and candid. He also wrote severa} 
poems, one of which is called “Le Chevalier délibéré, 
ou Ja Vie de Charles le Téméraire.” Died in 1501. 

See Comings, ‘‘ Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Marchena, mar-cha/n4, (Jos&,) a Spanish /térateur, 
born in Andalusia in 1768, went to France about 1790. 
Being an expert linguist, he was employed as secretary 
by General Moreau, (1798-1804.) He translated into 
Spanish Moliére’s “ Tartuffe,” Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile,” and 
other works. Died in 1821. 

Marchesi, mar-ka’See, or Zaganelli, (FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian painter, born at Cotignola. He lived about 
1520, and worked at Ravenna. 

Marchesi, (GIROLAMO,) a painter, was born about 
1480. He painted portraits and history at Rome and 
Naples. Vasari dates his death about 1550. 

Marchesi, (GiuSsEpPE,) an Italian painter, born at 
Bologna in 1699; died in 1771. 

Marchesi, (PomPEo,) an able Italian sculptor, born 
in 1790, was a pupil of Canova. Among his works are 
a marble statue of Goethe at Frankfort, and a Saint Am- 
brose at Milan. Died at Milan in 1858. 

Marchetti, mar-ket’tee, (ALESSANDRO,) an eminent 
Italian poet and professor, was born at Pontormo, in 
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Tuscany, in 1633. He was professor of philosophy at 
Pisa from 1659 to 1679, In the latter year he obtained 
the chair of mathematics at Pisa. He published an able 
treatise ‘On the Resistance of Solids,” and other works 
on physics and mathematics. His reputation rests chiefly 
on his Italian versions of Anacreon and Lucretius. The 
version of Lucretius, in sczo/¢z, or blank verse, is generally 
admired for fidelity and elegance. He wrote, also, short 
original poems. Died in 1714. 

See Francesco MarcueTtI, “‘ Vjita di A. Marchetti,”? 1755; Fa- 
BRONI, “Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium;’’ Nictron, ‘“‘Mé- 
moires ;”” TrrABoscuH, “ Storia dell Letteratura Italiana.” 

Marchetti, (GIovANNI,) an Italian ecclesiastical 
writer, born at Empoli in 1753. He defended the cause 
of the pope in some of his numerous works. Among 
these is a “Critique on Fleury’s History of the Church,” 
(2 vols., 1782.) Died in 1820. 

Marchetti, (GiuseppE Salvagnoli—sal-van-yo/lee,) 
an Italian poet, born near Empoli in 1799. He com- 
posed several small poems, and translated Virgil’s 
Eclogues into Italian verse. Died in 1829. 

Marchetti, (MArco,) called MARCO DA FAENZA, a 
skilful Italian painter, born at Faenza; died in 1588. 

Marchettis, di, dee mar-ket’téss, (PIETRO,) an Italian 
writer on surgery, born at Padua in 1593. He published 
“ Sylloge Observationum Medico-Chirurgicarum,” (1664, 
often reprinted.) Died in 1673. 

Marchi, da, daimar’kee, (FRANCESCO,) a distinguished 
Italian engineer, bornat Bologna about 1506. He served 
the King of Spain as military engineer in Flanders for 
thirty years, and made inventions in fortification. His 
reputation was founded on a work entitled “On Forti- 
fication,” (Della Architettura militare,” 1599.) Died 
about 1599. 

See Marin, “‘ Vita di‘F, Marchi,’’ 1810; GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Italienne.’’ 

Marchin, de, deh mar’shan’, (FERDINAND,) Count, 
sometimes written Marsin, a French general, born in 
1656. He was sent on an embassy to the King of Spain 
in 1701. He returned to France in 1703, and was raised 
to the rank of marshal. At the battle of Blenheim (1704) 
he was second in command, and, after Tallart was made 
prisoner, conducted the retreat in good order. He com- 
manded under the Duke of Orléans at the great battle 
of Turin, (1706,) where the French. were defeated by 
Prince Eugene and Marchin was killed. 

See Saint-Srmon, “‘ Mémoires ;?? Dz Cource yes, ‘ Diction- 
naire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 

Marchini, mar-kee’nee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian ecclesiastic, born at Vercelli in 1713. He pub- 
lished a “ Treatise on the Divinity of the Sacred Books,” 
and other works. Died in 1774. 

Marchione (mar-ke-o’/nda) oF AREZZO, a medizval 
Italian sculptor and architect, flourished about 1200. 
One of his works, the church of Santa Maria della Pieve, 
is extant at Arezzo. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. 


Marchmont, Eart or. See Hume, (Sir PATRICK,) 
and Hume, (HucH CAMPBELL.) ; 

Marcia or Martia (mar/she-a) Gens, a Roman 
gens, originally patrician, claimed to be descended from 
Ancus Marcius. The family of Coriolanus belonged to 
this vers. 

Marcian, mar’she-an, [Lat. MArcta/Nus; Gr. Mapai- 
avo¢ ; Fr. MARCIEN, m&r’se-an’,| Emperor of the East, 
was born of obscure parents in Thrace about 390 A.D. 
He had risen by his merit to a high rank in the army 
when Theodosius the Younger died, in 450. He then 
accepted from Pulcheria, a sister of Theodosius, the 
offer of her hand, and became emperor. His reign 
was wise and peaceful. He refused to pay the tribute 
demanded by Attila, King of the Huns, saying, “I 
have gold for my friends, and iron for my enemies.” 
He died, without issue, in 457 A.D., and was succeeded 
by Leo I. 

See Grrpon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’”? Le 
Beau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Marcianus. See Marcian. 

Marcianus, mar-she-a’nus, (A°LIUs,) a Roman jurist, 
who wrote in the reigns of Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla, He survived the latter, who died in 217 A.D. The 
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Digest contains many excerpts from his “ Institutiones,” 
his ‘¢ Publica Judicia,” and other works. 

See Oexricus, “‘ De Vita Alii Marciani,” 1754. 

Marcianus oF HERACLEIA, (in Pontus,) [Fr. Mar- 
CIEN D’HERACLEE, m@r’se-An’ da’r4’kld’,] a Greek 
geographer, who is supposed to have lived in the fourth 
century. He wrote a “ Periplus of the External Sea, 
both Eastern and Western,” of which fragments have 
come down to us and are esteemed valuable. 

See Uxert, ‘* Geographie der Griechen und Romer.” 

Marcien. See MARCIAN. 

Marcile. See MARcILIus. 

Marcilius, mar-see’le-us, [Fr. Marcir, mar’stl’,] 
(THEODORUS,) a Dutch philologist, born at Arnhem in 
1548. He was professor of rhetoric in several colleges 
of Paris from 1578 to 1617. He published notes on 
Persius, Horace, Lucian, and other classics, and wrote 
“Lusus de Nemine,” (1586,) a poem, and a ‘“ History 
of New-Year’s Gifts,” (‘Historia Strenarum,” 1599.) 
Died in 1617. 

See P. Varens, ‘‘ Marcilii Elogium,”’ 1620. 

Marcion, mar’she-on, [Gr. Mapxiwy,] a celebrated 
heresiarch of the second century, was born at Sinope, in 
Pontus. Having been excommunicated for some youthful 
fault, he went to Rome about 140 A.D. He devised a 
new creed or system, which was accepted by numerons 
disciples (Marcionites) and was opposed by Tertullian, 
Origen, and other Fathers. He taught the existence of 
two original principles,—the authors of good and evil,— 
and ascribed the Mosaic law to the evil principle. He 
also rejected a large part of the New Testament. 

See TitLEmont, ‘‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques ;’? LARDNER, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Heretics;’? ScHELLING, “‘ Dissertatio de Marcione,”’ 1795} 
Neanper, “ History of the Christian Church;’’ Cave, “‘ Historia 
Literaria 3’ TERTULLIAN, ‘‘Contra Marcionem.”’ 

Marck, de la, deh 14 mark, (GUILLAUME,) a Flemish 
chief, born in 1446, was noted for his ferocity, and was 
surnamed THE WILD BOAR OF ARDENNES. Je assas- 
sinated the Bishop of Liege, and ravaged Brabant, but 
was defeated by the archduke Maximilian. He then 
made an alliance with René of Lorraine in order to re- 
new the war. Maximilian captured him, and put him to 
death in 1485. William de la Marck is a conspicuous 
character in Scott’s romance of ‘Quentin Durward.” 

Marck, de la, (RoBErtT,) Couny, was master of the 
duchy of Bouillon and of Sedan. He was an ally of 
France in the war against the Austrians. He was driven 
out of his dominions by the armies of Charles V., but 
was restored by the treaty of Madrid, (1526.) Died in 
1535. His son Robert became marshal of France. (See 
FLEURANGES.) 

Marco Calabrese, mar’ko k4-l4-bra/sa, an Italian 
painter of the Neapolitan school, flourished from 1508 
to1541. His proper name was CARDISCO. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.’ 

Marco da Faenza. See MARCHETTI, (MARCO.) 

Marco da Forli. See PALMEGIANL 

Marco Polo. See PoLo. 

Marconville, de, deh mir’kén’vél’, or Marcou- 
ville, mar’koo’vél’, (JEAN,) a French writer, born in Le 
Perche about 1540. Among his works are a “Treatise 
on the Origin of the Diversity in the Opinions of Men,” 
and one “On the Goodness and Depravity of Women,” 
(‘La Bonté et Mauyaistié des Femmes,’’) 

Marcot, mar’ko’, (EusracHr,) a French physician, 
born at Montpellier in 1686. He became first physician- 
in-ordinary to the king. Died in 1755. 

Marculfe, mar’kulf, a French monk, whois supposed 
to have lived about 650 A.p. He formed a collection of 
formulas of contracts, deeds, and public acts which were 
used and approved in his time. This collection is valued 
as.a monument of French history and jurisprudence. 

Mar’cus, |[Fr. Marc, mark,] a native of Rome, was 
elected Pope or Bishop of Rome, in place of Sylvester, 
in 336 A.D. He died about nine months after his elec- 
tion, and was succeeded by Julius I. 

Marcus Aurelius. See AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 

Mar’cus Gree/cus (gree/kus) passes for the author 
ot a Latin work on the art of destroying enemies by fire, 
(“ Liber Ignium ad Comburendos Hostes,”) a manuscript 
of which is said to be found in the Royal Library of 


” 
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Paris. No ancient writer mentions him, and nothing is 
known of his history. G. Fournier (of the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle”) conjectures that he wrote near the close 
of the thirteenth century, and thinks the “ Liber Ignium” 
is a rather bad version of a Greek original. ‘It is a 
tissue of errors,” he adds, “and a collection of recipes, 
one or two of which give almost exactly the composition 
of gunpowder.” 

See F. Hoerer, “ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Mar’c¥, (RANDOLPH B.,) an American general, born 
in Massachusetts about 1812, graduated at West Point 
in 1832. He became a captain in 1846, and colonel in 
1861. He served as chief of the staff of the army of the 
Potomac in 1862, under General McClellan, his son-in- 
law. 

Marcy, (WILLIAM L.,) a distinguished American 
statesman of the Democratic party, born at Southbridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1786. Having graduated at Brown 
University in 1808, he studied law at Troy, New York. 
He entered the army as lieutenant on the breaking out 
of the war of 1812, and distinguished himself in several 
engagements in Canada. About 1820 he became editor 
of the “‘ Troy Budget,” a Democratic journal, and in 1823 
was elected comptroller of the State. He became a 
United States Senator in 1831, and was chosen Governor 
of New York in 1832, 1834, and 1836. He was a candi- 
date in 1838, but was defeated by Mr. Seward. He was 
appointed by President Polk secretary of war in March, 
1845, and displayed much ability in this position, which 
was rendered more arduous by the occurrence of the 
Mexican war. He retired from office in March, 1849, 
after which he passed four years in private life. He 
supported General Cass in the Presidential election of 
1848, and was secretary of state in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Pierce from March 4, 1853, to March 4, 1857. 
During this period he gained a high reputation as a 
diplomatist. He died at Ballston Spa on the 4th of 
July, 1357. 

Mar-do/ni-us, [Gr. Mapdovi0¢,] an able Persian gen- 
eral, was a son-in-law of Darius Hystaspes. In 492 B.c. 
he commanded a large armament sent by Darius against 
the Grecian states. Having lost a great part of his fleet 
in a storm, he returned without success. In 481 he 
held a high command in the expedition which Xerxes 
led against the Greeks. After the Persians had been 
defeated at Salamis, (480 B.c.,) Xerxes returned home, 
leaving 300,000 men under Mardonius, who captured 
Athens without much resistance. He was defeated and 
killed at Plateea in 479 B.C. by the army of Pausanias. 

See Grote, “History of Greece;’? Hrropotus, ‘ History,” 
books vi.-ix. 

Mare, de la, deh 14 mr, (NICOLAS,) a French magis- 
trate, born near Paris in 1639. He wrote a “Treatise 
on the Police,” (“Traité de la Police,” 4 vols., 1707-38.) 
Died in 1723. 

Mare, de la, (PHILIBERT,) a French historical writer, 
born at Dijon in 1615. He wrote “ De Bello Burgundico,” 
(1641,) and other works. Died in 1687. 

Marec, ma’rék’, (PIERRE,) a French legislator, born 
at Brest in 1759, was a moderate member of the Conyven- 
tion, (1792-95.) He rendered valuable services in the 
committees of finance and marine. Died in 1828. 

Maréchal, ma’rd/sh4l’, (GEoRGES,) a French surgeon, 
born at Calais in 1658. He was appointed in 1703 first 
surgeon to Louis XIV. He wrote several valuable treat- 
ises on surgery. Died in 1736. ; 

Maréchal, (LauREN'r CHARLES,) a French painter 
on glass, born at Metz about 1800, adorned many of the 
grand churches of France with windows of painted glass. 

Maréchal, (Pirrre Sytvarn,) a French Littérateur, 
born in Paris in 1750, is said to have been an atheist. 
He published a “ Dictionary of Atheists,” (1800,) and 
many other works. His chief production is “ Travels of 
Pythagoras in Egypt, Chaldea, India,” ete., (“ Voyages 
de Pythagore en Egypte,” etc., 6 vols., 1799,) which dis- 
plays much learning and research. Died in 1803. 

Latanpe, “Notice sur S. Mar oe 7 6 
Biographie Generale.” Seam haaan onat ean 

Marenco, mi-rén’ko, (VINCENZO,) an Italian poet, 
born near Mondovi in 1752. He wrote “ Osiris, sive De 
Legum Origine,” (1797,) and other poems. Diedin 1813. 
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Marenzeo, m4-rén’ze-o, (LUCA,) an eminent Italian 
composer, born at Brescia about 1550. His works are 
principally madrigals, which are esteemed models of ten- 
derness and harmony. Died in 1599. , 

Marescalchi, mi4-res-k4l’/kee, (FERDINANDO,) an 
Italian diplomatist, born at Bologna in 1764. He was 
employed in 1803 to negotiate a treaty between the 
Italian republic and the court of Rome. Died in 1816. 

Marescalco, m4-rés-k4l’/ko, (PrzrRo,) sometimes 
called La SpapbaA, a painter of the Venetian school, born 
at Feltre, lived about 1500. 

Marescot, de, deh m3’rés’ko’, (ARMAND SAMUEL,) 
Count, a skilful French military engineer, born at 
Tours in 1758. He was appointed rst inspector-general 
by Bonaparte in 1800, and was made a count in 1804. 
Died in 1831. 

Maresius. See DESMARETS, (SAMUEL.) 

Marestier, m&’rés’te-4’, (JEAN BaprisTe,) an able 
French engineer and naval architect, born at Saint-Ser- 
van about 1780. He constructed the first steamboat 
used by the military marine for the service of seaports. 
He published a “Treatise on the Steamboats of the 
United States,” etc., (1824.) Died in 1832. 

Maret, ma’rd’, (HuGUEs,) a learned French physician 
and writer, born at Dijon in 1726. He was a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
and a friend of the celebrated chemist Guyton de Mor- 
veau. One of his sons was the Duke of Bassano, 
noticed below. Died in 1786. 

Maret, (Hucurs BERNARD,) Duke of Bassano, an 
able French statesman and diplomatist, born at Dijon in 
1763. He studied law in Paris, and in 1789 reported 
the debates of the National Assembly in a daily “ Bul- 
letin.” This was soon united with the ‘ Moniteur,” 
which owed its success to the reports of Maret. Under 
the new régime he was rapidly advanced in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, and was sent on missions to 
England and Naples in 1793. On his way to Naples he 
was arrested by the Austrians, and confined in a dun- 
geon about two years. From 1800 to 1811, as secretary- 
general, or secretary of state, he directed the home 
department with great credit, had a large share of Bona- 
parte’s confidence, and accompanied him in his cam- 
paigns. In 1811 he was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs, and received the title of Duke of Bassano. On the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba, Maret became again his 
secretary. He was restored to the rank of a peer of 
France in 1831, and in 1834 was minister of the interior 
for a short time. He had been admitted into the Institute 
(Académie Frangaise) in 1803. Died in 1839. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? Las Casgs, “‘ Memorial 
de Sainte-Héléne.”’ 


Maret, (JEAN PHILIBERT,) a French surgeon, born 
at Dijon in 1705; died in 1780. 

Marets, des. See DESMARETS. 

Marezoll, ma’rét-sol’, (Gustav Lupwic THEODOR,) 
a German jurist, born at Gottingen in 1794. He was 
the author of several legal works. 

Mar’ga-ret or Anjou, [Fr. MARGUERITE D’ANJoU, 
mar’grét/ dén’zhoo’,| a daughter of René of Anjou, 
Duke of Lorraine, was born in Lorraine in 1429. She 
was married in 1445 to Henry VI., King of England, 
and, in consequence of his imbecility, had the principal 
share in the government. In the ensuing contest be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, her troops 
were several times victorious over the former; but they 
suffered a fatal defeat at Towton in 1461. After several 
unsuccessful efforts to repair her fortunes, Margaret was 
again defeated and made a prisoner at Tewksbury by 
Edward IV. in 1471. She was ransomed by the French 
king, Louis XI., and passed the remainder of her life in 
France, where she died in 1481. 

See Acnes STRICKLAND, ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England ;” 
AssE Prevost, “ Histoire de Marguerite d’Anjou,”’ 2 vols., 1750; 
Louts LatitemManp, ‘‘ Marguerite d’Anjou-Lorraine,” 1855; J. J. 
Roy, ‘‘ Histoire de Marguerite d’Anjou,” 1857. 


Margaret or AusrriA, [Ger. MARGARETHE VON 
OESTREICH, mar-g4-ra’teh fon dst’rikK,] daughter of Max- 
imilian, Emperor of Germany, and Mary of Burgundy, 
was born at Ghent in 1480. She was betrothed when a 
child to Charles VIII. of France. But he refused to 
keep the engagement, and married in 1491 Anne, the 
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heiress of Brittany. Margaret was married in 1497 to 
Don Juan, Infant of Spain, son of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, who survived but a few months, She was again 
married in 1501 to Philibert the Handsome, Duke of 
Savoy, who died in 1505. In 1517 Margaret was ap- 
pointed by her father ruler of the Netherlands, in which 
post she displayed signal ability. She had a part in the 
League of Cambray, formed in 1508 by the principal 
European powers against Venice. She died in 1530, 
leaving a number of works in prose and verse, including 
her “Correspondence,” which was published in 1839, 
(2 vols.) 

See Mincu, “Leben Margarethes,” 1833; ALTMEYER, ‘‘ Vie 
de Marguerite d’Autriche,” in the “Revue Belge,” 1839; P. J. 
D’AvoInE, “‘ Essai historique sur Marguerite d’Autriche,”’ 1849. 

Margaret or Ausrria, Duchess of Parma, born at 
Brussels in 1522, was a natural daughter of Charles 
V., Emperor of Germany. She was married in 1533 to 
Alessandro de’ Medici, Duke of Florence, and after his 
death to Ottavio Farnese, Duke of Parma. In 1599 she 
was appointed Governor of the Netherlands by Philip 
Il. of Spain. This difficult post she occupied till 1567, 
when she resigned it to the Duke of Alva. The cele- 
brated Alexander Farnese, afterwards Duke of Parma, 
was her son and only child. 

See Motvey, ‘‘ History of the Dutch Republic;” Prescott, 
“History of Philip II. ;’? Scuitter, “Geschichte des Abfalls der 
Niederlande.” 

Margaret, [Danish, MARGARETHE, maR-g4-ra’teh,] 
daughter of Waldemar III., King of Denmark, born at 
Copenhagen in 1353, was married in 1363 to Haquin, 
King of Norway. In 1376 she was appointed Regent of 
Denmark during the minority of her son Olaus, then but 
five years old. On the death of Haquin, in 1380, she be- 
came Queen of Norway, and, her son dying in 1387, the 
Danes also acknowledged her as their sovereign. Soon 
after this, Margaret engaged in a war with Albert, King 
of Sweden, against whom his subjects had rebelled. Her 
army defeated the Swedes and captured Albert; (1388,) 
who obtained his liberty only by renouncing the crown 
of Sweden. At an assembly of the estates of the three 
kingdoms, held at Calmar in 1397, the famous treaty 
called “the Calmar Union” was formed. By this it was 
agreed that Sweden, Denmark, and Norway should in 
future be united under one sovereign, and Eric VIL, 
nephew of Margaret, was appointed her successor. Died 
in I4II. 

See Sunm, “ Historie af Danmark;’? Macnus, “‘Gothorum His- 
toria ;”) WicHMaAnn, “ Margarethe Dronning til Danmark Norge og 
Sverrig,” 1824. 

Margaret | Fr. MARGUERITE, mar’grét’] OF FRANCE, 
daughter of Francis I., born .in 1523, was distinguished 
for her learning and accomplishments and her patron- 
age of literature. She was married in 1559 to Emmanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy. Died in 1574. 

See BrantTOmeE, “‘Vies des Dames illustres;’? Mézeravy, ‘* His- 
toire de France.” 

Margaret oF FRANCE, or oF VALOIS, [Fr. MARGUE- 
RITE DE VALOIS, mar’grét’ deh val/wa4’,] a daughter 
of Henry II. and Catherine de Médicis, was born in 
1553. She had respectable talents, but little virtue. In 
1572 she was married to Henry of Navarre; but love 
apparently had no part in this fatal alliance. During 
the festivities that followed the marriage, the perfidious 
court of Charles IX. ordered the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. She had lived separately from her hus- 
band some years before he became Henry IV. of France, 
and their union was formally dissolved about the year 
1600. Died in 1615. 

See Monaes, “‘ Histoire de la Reine Marguerite de Valois,”’ etc., 
1777; BRANTOME, ‘‘ Vies des Dames illustres.”’ 

Margaret, Queen of Navarre, originally Margaret 
of Angouléme, [Fr. MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME, 
mir’grét’ dén’goo‘lém’,] daughter of Charles, Count of 
Angouléme, and Louise of Savoy, and sister of Francis 
I., was born in 1492. She was married in 1509 to 
Charles, Duke of Alengon, who died in 1525, and in 1527 
she became the wife of Henry d’Albret, King of Navarre. 
She was distinguished for her beauty, talents, and supe- 
‘rior culture, and exercised great influence in the govern- 
ment of her brother, Francis I., to whom she was warmly 
attached. The mildness and toleration she displayed 
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towards the Protestants, and particularly her protection 
of Calvin, brought upon her the imputation of heresy 
from the Catholic party. She was the author of nume- 
rous works in prose and verse, among which may be 
named the “ Heptameron,” a collection of tales in the 
style of Boccaccio’s “ Decamerone,” and a devotional 
treatise entitled “ Mirror of the Sinful Soul.” She died 
in 1549, leaving a daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, afterwards 
the mother of Henry IV. of France. 

See BRANTOME, ‘‘ Vies des Dames illustres ;’? Stsmonpt, ‘* His- 
toire des Frangais ;’? Miss FREER, ‘‘ Life of Marguerite, Queen of 
Navarre,’’ 1855; Vicror Duranp, ‘‘ Marguerite de Valois et la Cour 
de Francois I,”” 2 vols., 1848; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for 
October, 1842. 

Margaret oF PROVENCE. See MARGUERITE. 

Margaret, Sarnv, [Lat. SANC’rA MARGARI’TA; Fr. 
SAINTE-MARGUERITE, sant m4r’grét’,] a virgin of An- 
tioch, supposed to have suffered martyrdom in 275 A.D. 
According to tradition, she was solicited in marriage by 
Olibrius, governor of Antioch, and on her refusal was 
tortured and put to death by his order. This legend has 
formed the subject of Milman’s “ Martyr of Antioch,” 
and of numerous works of art. 

See BarLiet, “‘ Vies des Saints;’? Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘Sacred and 
Legendary Art.” 

Margaret, Saint, daughter of Edward, a Saxon 
prince, and sister of Edgar Atheling, was born in 1046. 
She was married about 1070 to Malcolm III., King of 
Scotland, and died a few days after the death of her 
husband and son, who fell in battle in 1093. 

See Saint AELRED, “‘ Vita Sanctze Margaritez ;”’ BAILLET, ‘‘ Vies 
des Saints.” 

Margaret or SCOTLAND, daughter of James. I., was 
married in 1436 to the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Louis XI. Died in 1445. 

See Sismonpi, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;’’? Ductos, “* Histoire de 
Louis XI.” 

Margarit, mar-g4-rét’, or Marguerit, de, dd mar- 
ga-rét’, (Josk,) Marquis d’Aguilar, a Spanish soldier, 
born in Catalonia in 1602, was a prominent leader in 
the insurrection of that province against the Spanish 
government in 1640. He was afterwards appointed 
Governor of Catalonia by Louis XIII. Died in 1685. 

Margarit or Marguerit, de, (JUAN,) a Spanish car- 
dinal, born at Girona about 1415, rose to be chancellor 
of Aragon. He wrote a history of Spain, entitled ‘ Para- 
lipomenon Hispaniz.” Died in 1484. 

Margarit, (PEDRO,) was educated at the court of 
Ferdinand V. He sailed with Christopher Columbus in 
1492, and discovered the archipelago to which he gave 
the name of Marguerite Isles. 

Margaritone, mar-g4-re-to/na, an Italian painter, 
sculptor, and architect, born at Arezzo about 1236. His 
pictures were executed in fresco on wood and on copper, 
and he sculptured in wood as well as marble. His 
monument to Pope Gregory X., in the cathedral of 
Arezzo, is ranked among his best works. Died about 
1313. 

tee Vasari, ‘Lives of the Painters, Sculptors,’ etc. ; LAnzz, 
‘“‘History of Painting in Italy.” 

Margeret, m&rzh’ra’, (JACQUES,) a French officer, 
born in Burgundy. He entered the Russian service, 
which he exchanged about 1610 for that of Poland. He 
wrote an ‘Account of the Russian Empire, etc. from 
1590-1606,” (in French, 1607,) which was translated into 
Russian. 

Margeraf, marg’graf, (ANDREAS SIGISMUND,) an 


|eminent German chemist, born in Berlin in 1709. He 


was chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1738, and director of the class of physics about 1762. He 
was an ingenious and sagacious experimenter, and wrote 
many able treatises or memoirs, which were inserted in 
the records of the Academy of Berlin. He made the 
important discovery that sugar can be procured from 
the beet. Died in 1780. 

See F. Hoerer, “ Histoire de la Chimie ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”’ 

Margeraf, (Grorc.) See MARCGRAF. 

Margon, de, deh mar’gdn’, (GUILLAUME PLANTAVIT 
DELA Pausg,) ABB, a French satirist, born near Beziers 
about 1685. He wrote several controversial works, dis- 
tinguished for their virulence and bitter personalities, 
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and directed alternately against the Jesuits and the Jan- 
senists. Died in 1760. 

Marguerie, marg’re’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French 
mathematician and writer, born near Caen in 1742. He 
served as lieutenant in the navy against the British 
in 1778-79, and was killed near Grenada in 1779. 

Marguerit. See MAraarir. 

Marguerite. See MARGARET. 

Marguerite de Provence, mar’grét’ deh pRo’- 
vénss’, daughter of Raymond Berenger, Comte de Pro- 
vence, born in 1221, was married in 1234 to Louis IX., 
King of France, commonly called Saint Louis. She 
accompanied him in his expedition to Egypt, and while 
in Damietta gave birth toa son. She died ina convent 
In 1295. 

See Joinvitie, “Mémoires ;”? GUILLAUME DE Nanais, “ Vie de 
Saint-Louis.” 

Marguerittes, mar’grét’, (JEAN ANTOINE TEISSIER,) 
a French dramatist and royalist, born at Nimes in 1744, 
was a deputy to the Constituent Assembly. He was 
executed by the terrorists in 1794. 

Margunius, mar-goo’ne-ts, or Margunio, mar- 
goo’ne-o, (MAximus,) a modern Greek prelate and 
scholar, born in the island of Candia about 1525. He 
founded a printing-office at Venice, where he published 
numerous editions of the Greek classics, remarkable for 
their accuracy. In 1585 he was appointed Bishop of 
Cerigo. He wrote “ Anacreontic Hymns,” and several 
ecclesiastical works, Died in 1602. 

Marheineke, mar-hi/neh-keh, (PHILIPP KONRAD,) 
a German Protestant theologian of high reputation, born 
at Hildesheim in 1780, became successively professor of 
theology at Erlangen, Heidelberg, and Berlin. He pub- 
lished a “ History of the Reformation in Germany,” (4 
vols., 1816,) “ Christian Symbolics,” and several philo- 
sophical works, in which he favours the system of Hegel. 
Died in 1846. 

Maria, the Latin of Mary and MARIE, which see. 

Ma-ri/a oF AusTRIA, a daughter of the archduke 
Philip the Handsome and Joanna of Aragon, was born 
at Brussels in 1503.. She was married in 1521 to Louis 
Il., King of Hungary and Bohemia, and after his death 
was appointed by her brother, Charles V., ruler over the 
Netherlands. Soon after the abdication of the emperor 
she resigned her office and retired to Spain, where she 
died in 1558. 

See Lanz, ‘‘Correspondenz Karls V.;’? BrantOme, ‘‘ Vies des 
Dames illustres.’’ 

Maria, m4-ree’a, IL, (pA GLorta, da glo’re-4,) daugh- 
ter of Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, and Leopoldine, 
Archduchess of Austria, was born at Rio Janeiro in 1819. 
Her father succeeded to the throne of Portugal in March, 
1826, but renounced his right in favour of Dona Maria, 
Her uncle Don Miguel usurped the throne about May, 
1328, and was supported by the absolutist party. A civil 
war ensued, Don Miguel was defeated, and Dona Maria 
became queen about September, 1833. She married 
Duke Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary in April, 1836. 
Her reign was disturbed by émeutes and insurrections. 
She died in November, 1853, and was succeeded by her 
son, Pedro V. 

Maria, m4-ree’4, (GIoVANNI,) an Italian painter and 
architect, surnamed FALCONErTiI, born at Verona in 1458. 
He formed a lasting friendship with the celebrated Louis 
Cornaro, in whose household he lived for twenty-two 
years. Died in 1534. 

Maria, di, de ma-ree’4, (FRANCESCO,) a Neapolitan 
painter, born in 1623, was a pupil of Domenichino. Died 
in 1690. 

Ma-ri’a El-e-o-no’/ra or BRANDENBURG, daughter 
of Jobn Sigismund, Elector of Brandenburg, She was 
married in 1620 to Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
whom ,she accompanied in his campaigns in Germany. 
Died in 1655. 

See Geijer, “‘ History of Sweden,” (translated by Turner.) 

Maria lLeszczynska, méa-ree’A  l&sh-chans’sk4 
daughter of Stanislas Leszczynski, King of Poland, was 
born in 1703, and was married in 1725 to Louis XV. 
of France. Died in 1768. 

See VorTaire, ‘“‘Siécle de Louis XV;’’ Provart, ‘Vie de 
Marie Leszcinska.”’ 


Maria Louisa, ma-ri’a loo-ee’za, [Fr. Marte Lovisx, 
ma’re’ loo’éz’,| daughter of the emperor Francis I, 
of Austria and Maria Theresa of Naples, was born at 
Vienna in 1791. She was married in 1810 to Napo- 
leon I., Emperor of France, to whom she bore a son 
in March, 1811. On the abdication of Napoleon, in 
1814, she retired to Vienna, and in 1816 the allied 
powers gave her the duchy of Parma. She was pri- 
vately married to Count Neipperg, her chamberlain, 
Died in 1847. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Maria Theresa, m4-ree’a ta-ra’s4, [Fr. MARIE THE- 
RESE, ma’re’ ta’rdz’,] daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, 
was married in 1660 to Louis XIV. of France. (See 
Louis XLV.) 

Maria Theresa, ma-ri’a te-ree’s4, [Fr. MArtr THh- 
RESE, mare’ ta/raz’ ; It. MARIA TERESIA, m4-ree/4 ta- 
ra’se-4,| daughter of Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 
and Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, was 
born in May, 1717. She was married in 1736 to Francis, 
Duke of Lorraine. Charles VI. having died in 1740, 
his daughter succeeded him on the throne of Germany, 
in accordance with the act called the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Her title was soon disputed by the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria, and the Kings of Prussia, Spain, and Sar- 
dinia, each claiming some portion of Germany in the 
name of the Austrian princesses with whom they were 
connected. Maria Theresa immediately repaired to Vi- 
enna, where she received the homage of her Austrian 
states, and thence proceeding to Presburg was crowned 
Queen of Hungary in 1741. She received offers of as- 
sistance from Frederick II. of Prussia on condition of 
her ceding to him Lower Silesia, but she firmly refused. 
Her capital being soon after threatened with a siege by 
the Elector of Bavaria and his French allies, the empress 
convoked the Hungarian Diet at Presburg, where, with 
her infant children, she said to the deputies that, ‘‘ being 
assailed by enemies on every side, she had no hopes ex- 
cept in their loyalty, and she had come to place under 
their protection the daughter and son of their kings.” 
The Hungarian nobles responded with enthusiasm to 
this appeal, and drew their swords, exclaiming, ‘ We 
will die for our king, Maria Theresa!” (‘‘ Moriamur 
pro rege nostro, Maria Theresia!”) The French and 
Bavarians were soon driven out of her hereditary states 
by the Imperial forces under General Kevenhuller and 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. In 1742 a treaty of peace 
was concluded between Maria Theresa and the King of 
Prussia, by which the latter obtained Silesia. The Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who had been previously chosen Emperor 
of Germany under the name of Charles VII., having died 
in £745, Francis, the husband of Maria Theresa, was 
elected to that dignity. In 1746 the Imperialists gained 
important victories in Italy, and defeated the French and 
Spaniards at Piacenza. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748, put an end to the war of the Austrian succession, 
leaving the empress in possession of all her hereditary 
estates except Silesia. The Seven Years’ war, carried 
on by Prussia against France, Russia, and Austria, ter- 
minated in 1763, leaving the boundaries of Austria and 
Prussia the same as before. The emperor Francis 
having died in 1765, his son Joseph was elected to the 
imperial dignity ; but Maria Theresa still retained the 
administration of the government. She is said to have 
refused to take any part in the partition of Poland (1772) 
until prevailed upon by the representations of Joseph II. 
and Prince Kaunitz. Among the important reforms of 
her reign was the abolition of the torture (1776) and 
of feudal service. She also abolished the Inquisition 
at Milan, and suppressed the order of Jesuits. She 
died in November, 1780, and was succeeded by her son, 
Joseph II. 

See Paoro Frist, “‘ Elogio di Maria Teresia,’”’ 1783; SABATIER 
pe Castres, ‘‘Abrégé de la Vie de Marie Thérése,”’ 1773; Ricu- 
TER, ‘‘Lebens- und Staatsgeschichte Mariz Theresiz,” 3 vols., 
1745; Duxirr, ‘‘ Maria Theresia und ihre Zeit,” 1844; RAUTEN- 
STRAUCH, “* Biographie der Kaiserin Maria Theresia,” 1780; Rren- 
NER, ‘‘ Maria Theresia und Friedrich der Grosse,’’ 1831; Wo r, 
“Oestreich unter Maria Theresia,” 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Marialva, mé-re-4l’va, (Dom Joio Coutinho — 
kd-tén’yo,) Coun’, a Portuguese officer, fought under 
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Alphonso V. against the Moors in Africa, and was killed 
while assisting in the capture of Arzilla, in 1471. 

Marialva y Menezes, m4-re-4l/vi e ma-na/zés, 
(ANTONIO ‘Luiz,) Count de Castanhede, an able Portu- 
guese general and statesman, born about 1627. In 1659 
he gained a signal victory over the Castilians at Elvas, 
and soon after became principal minister of state, Marquis 
of Marialva, and lieutenant- “geheral of the armies of the 
kingdom. Died about 1668. 

See Lacikpe, “ Histoire de Portugal.” 

Ma-ri-am/ne, [Gr. Mapiaurn,| a beautiful Jewess, a 
granddaughter of the high-priest Hyrcanus II., became 
in 38 B.c. the wife of Herod the Great, who, when he 
departed from his capital to meet Octavian, gave secret 
orders that she should be put to death in case he did 
not return in safety. This secret having been revealed 
to her, she received him coldly on his return, and excited 
his jealousy, which was increased by the intrigues of 
Herod’s sister Salome, who suborned the royal cup- 
bearer to testify that Mariamne designed to poison the 
king. She was put to death in 29 B.c. This story is the 
subject of one of Voltaire’s tragedies. 

See Josepnus, ‘ History of the Jews; Smiru, “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography.” 

Mariana, de, da m4-re-4’n4, (JUAN,) an eminent 
Spanish historian, born at Talavera in 1536. He studied 
at Alcala, and, having entered the order of Jesuits, was 
appointed professor of theology in their college at Rome, 
(1560.) He returned to Spain in 1574, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in retirement, devoted to literary 
pursuits. He published in 1599 his “Treatise on Roy- 
alty,” (“De Rege et Regis Institutione,”) in which he 
maintains that it is lawful in certain cases to put a king 
to death. This work caused a great sensation, particu- 
larly in France, where it was denounced by the Sorbonne, 
and soon after the assassination of Henry IV. it was 
publicly burned by order of the Parliament. In 1592 he 
brought out his great work entitled “ Historia de Rebus 
Hispaniz,” (‘History of Spain,”) which was received 
with great favour and was soon after translated by him 
into Spanish. His Latin style is characterized by great 
elegance and animation, and has been compared to that 
of Livy; while his Spanish history is generally esteemed 
the most admirable work of the kind in the language. 
“Noble, pure, and rich without diffuseness, It unites 
with rare felicity,” says a French critic, ‘the picturesque 
vivacity of the chroniclers with the dignity of history ;” 
and Ticknor, in his ‘ History of Spanish Literature,” 
observes, ‘Its admirably idiomatic style, so full yet so 
unencumbered, so pure and yet so rich, renders it, if 
not the most trustworthy of annals, at least the most 
remarkable union of picturesque chronicling with sober 
history that the world has ever seen.” Mariana also 
published a treatise “On Weights and Measures,” ‘On 
Death and Immortality,” and other learned works, in 
Latin, and an essay entitled ‘De las Enfermedades de 
la Compafiia y de sus Remedios,” (‘On the Disorders 
of the Society [of Jesuits] and their Remedies,” 1625,) 
in which he boldly exposes and condemns the errors of 
the Jesuits. Died in 1623. 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;’ Tamayo (or 
TAMAYo) DE VARGAS, “Vida del ies Juan, Mariana;’’ N. ANTONIO; 
‘* Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;’’? Acosta, ‘‘ Vida de Mariana;’’. F, 
Bucunotz, “J. de Mariana, oder Entwickelungsgeschichte eines 
Jesuiten,’’? 1804; BouTERWEK, ‘“‘ Histoire de Ja Littérature Espa- 
gnole;’’ and L. JouBerT’s excellent article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Mariani, ma-re-4’/nee, (CAMILLO,) an Italian sculptor 
and painter, born at Vicenza in 1565; died in 1611. 

Mariani, (GIOVANNI Maria,) an Italian painter, born 
at Ascoli about 1650. Among his master-pieces is a 
‘Baptism of Saint James,” at Rome. 

Ma-ri-a’/nus Sco/’tus, a Scottish chronicler, born in 
1028, is said by Matthew of Westminster to have been 
a relative of the Venerable Bede. His principal work is 

“ Universal Chronicle from the Creation to the Year 
16a ” (in Latin.) Died in 1086. 

See Vosstus, ‘De Historicis Latinis.’? 

Marichi, ma-ree/chi, a celebrated Hindoo sage or 
demi-god, was, according to one account, the son of 
Brahma,—according to another, the son of Bhrigu. He 
was the father of Kasyapa. Bysome he is considered 


as the god of “light,” which appears to be the etymo- 
logical signification of his name. 

See Moor, ‘“‘ Hindu Pantheon ;’’ *‘ Institutes of Manu,” chap. i, 

Marie, the French for MARy, which see. 

Marie, ma’re’, (ALEXANDRE THOMAS,) a French ad- 
vocate and republican, born at Auxerre in 1795. He 
was minister of public works from February to June, 
fae and minister of justice from July to December of 

that year. He was elected to the Corps Législatif in 
1863. Died in 1870. 

Marie Adélaide de Savoie, ma’re’ 4/da/l#’éd’ deh 
s&’vwa’, daughter of Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, 
born at Turin in 1685, was married in 1697 to the Duke 
of Burgundy, grandson of Louis XLV. of France. She 
died in 1712, leaving one son, afterwards Louis XV. 


See Saint-Simon, ‘‘Mémoires de Louis XIV,” etc.; MADAME 
DE MAINTENON, “ Lettres.”’ 


Marie Amélie de Bourbon, mire’ #’ma‘le’ deh 
boor’bdn’, Queen of France, born near Naples in 1782, 
was a daughter of Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sici- 
lies. She was married in 1809 to the Duke of Orléans, 
afterwards King Louis Philippe. After his death she 
retired to England, where she resided at Claremont, 
near London. Died in 1866. 

Marie Anne Christine Victoire de Baviere, 
ma’re’ n krés’tén’ vék’twr’ deh ba’ve-air’, daughter of 
Ferdinand, Elector of Bavaria, was born at Munich in 
1660. In 1680 she was married to Louis, the Dauphin 
of France, son of Louis XIV. She died in 1690, leaving 
three sons. 

Marie Antoinette Joséphe Jeanne d’Autriche, 
ma‘re’ 6N’twa‘nét’ zho’zaf’ zh@n do’trésh’, (commonly 
called simply Marie Antoinette,) born at Vienna in 
1755, was the daughter of Maria Theresa and the em- 
peror Francis I. of Germany. She was married in 
1770 to the Dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XVI. 
High-spirited and energetic, she strove during the 
revolutionary troubles to inspire the king with her own 
courage; but her counsels often led him into greater 
difficulties. It was her misfortune and the misfortune of 
France that she resisted all those reforms which might 
have prevented or moderated the violence of the Revo- 
lution. Possessing extraordinary personal charms and 
great vivacity of disposition, the freedom of her manners 
was often misconstrued by her enemies ; but their accu- 
sations are generally believed to have been groundless. 
During the terrible scenes which followed the captivity 
of the royal family, she displayed the greatest firmness 
and dignity, showing on all occasions more concern for 
her husband and children than for herself. After the 
fall of the Girondists, Marie Antoinette was condemned 
to death by the Jacobins, and executed in October, 1793. 
(See Louts XVL) 


See Mapame Campan, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Court of Marie Antoi- 
nette ;? ‘“‘ Mémoires de Mademoiselle Bertin sur Ja Reine Marie 
Antoinette ;’?’ MADAME VIGEE-LEBRUN, | ** Souvenirs, ’’ 1835.5 ; THIERS, 
“ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise ;’?’ LAMARTINE, ‘‘ History of 
the Girondists ;’? WebEr, ‘‘ Mémoires concernant Marie Antoinette,” 
1822. 


Marie Clotilde Adélaide Xaviére de France, 
ma’re’ klo’téld’ 4’da‘la’ed’ za’ve-air’ deh frénss, sister 
of Louis XVI., born at Versailles in 1759, was married 
in 1775 to the-Prince of Piedmont, afterwards Charles 
Emmanuel, King of Sardinia. Died in 1802. 

Marie de Bourgogne. See MAry or BuRGUNDY. 

Marie de Guise. See Mary or Guise. 

Marie de l’Incarnation, mi’re’ deh 14n’k&r’n3’- 
se-On’, a French missionary, whose original name was 
GuvyarD, born at Tours in 1599, visited Canada in 1639, 
where she made many converts among the Indians, and 
founded a convent of her order. Died in 1672. 

See “ Vie de Ja Mére Marie de I’Incarnation,’”’ by P. Cus RLE- 
VOIX, 

Marie de Lorraine. See Mary or GuISsE. 

Marie Madeleine. See MAGDALENE. 

Marie de Médicis, mire’ deh ma’de’séss’, or Maria 
de’ Medici, m4-ree’A di méd/e-chee, the daughter of 
Francis, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the archduchess 
Joan of Austria, was born at Florence in 1573. She was 
married in 1600. to Henry IV. of France. She had 
moderate abilities, but exorbitant ambition ; and her ob- 
stinacy and violent temper were the source of constant 
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dissension between her and her husband. On the death 
of Henry she became regent, for which office she proved 
herself utterly incompetent. Having given offence to her 
subjects by her partiality for unworthy favourites, she 
was deposed and imprisoned, but, effecting her escape, 
again took part in the government. She introduced 
Richelieu into the administration, who soon possessed 
himself of the highest power, and induced her son, 
Louis XIII., to imprison her (1630) at Compiégne. After 
a second escape, she died at Cologne in 1642. 

See Miss Parpog, ‘‘ Life of Marie de’ Médici;” RICHELIEU, 
‘* Memoires ;’’ Sismonpl, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais ;”’ Ruau, ‘‘ Tableau 
de la Régence de Marie de Médicis,”’ 1615. 

Marie d'Orléans, mi’re’ dor’]4’6n’, (MARIE CHRIS- 
TINE CAROLINE ADELAIDE FRANCOISE LEOPOLDINE DE 
VALOIS, mZ’re’ krés’tén’ k#’ro’/lén’ 4’da/14’éd/ fRbN’swz’ 
14’o’pol’dén’ deh val’wa’,) Duchess of Wiirtemberg, 
born at Palermo in 1813, was the youngest daughter of 
Louis Philippe, King of France. Having early mani- 
fested a love for the arts, she studied sculpture and de- 
sign under Ary Scheffer. Among her works the statue 
of Joan of Arc is the most generally admired. She was 
married in 1837 to Duke Alexander of Wiirtemberg. 
Died in 1839. 

Marie Thérése. See MARIA THERESA. 

Mariette, m3’re’ét’, (AUGUSTE Epouarp,) a cele- 
brated French archeologist, born at Boulogne in 1821, 
Having acquired a knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
he was charged in 1850 with a scientific mission to 
Egypt, where he discovered the site of the city of Mem- 
phis and disinterred the temple of Serapis and a ne- 
cropolis of vast extent. In this were found the granite 
sarcophagi of the bulls of Apis, hewn out of a single 
stone, fifteen feet long, nine in width, and the same in 
height. He also removed the sand from the colossal 
Sphinx, which was cut entire froma rock. He published, 
about 1856, a work on the monuments discovered during 
the disinterring of the Serapeum at Memphis, a specimen 
of a larger work which he has in preparation. 

Mariette, (JEAN,) a French engraver, born in Paris 
in 1660, executed a number of prints after Poussin and 
Le Brun. Died in 1742. 

Mariette, (PIERRE JEAN,) son of the preceding, born 
in Paris in 1694, was one of the most distinguished ama- 
teurs of his time, and became director of the Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna. He was a member of the Academy 
of Painting in Paris, and of the Academy of Design at 
Florence. He published, among other works, a “ Treat- 
ise on the Engraved Gems of the Royal Cabinet.” Died 
in 1774. 

See Dumesnit, ‘‘ Histoire des plus célébres Amateurs Frangais,”’ 
1856; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Marignano, m4-rén-y4/no, written also Melegnano, 
{Fr. MarIGNAN, m@’rén’y6n’,] (G1AN GIACOMO,) Mar- 
quis de Medichino, a celebrated Italian soldier, born at 
Milan in 1497. He entered the service of the emperor 
Charles V., who sent him in 1540 to reduce the city of 
Ghent, of which he was afterwards appointed governor. 
He took an active part in the siege of Metz, in 1552, and 
was subsequently employed by the grand duke Cosimo 
de’ Medici to suppress the revolt in the republic of 
Sienna, where he ravaged the country and was guilty of 
great barbarity towards the inhabitants. ~ Died in 1555. 

See De Tuou, ‘Historia sui Temporis;?? BRantéme, “ Vies 
des grands Capitaines;’? Sismonp1, ‘ Histoire des Républiques 
ltaliennes ;”” MisaGuia, ‘Vita del Marchese di Marignano,” 1605; 
RoserTson, “ History of Charles V.,’’ book xi. 

Marignié, de, deh m&‘rén’ye-4’, (Jean Errenne 
FRANGOIS,) a French /iétérateur, born in Languedoc about 
1755, was one of the most zealous defenders of Louis 
XVI. in the National Convention. He published a num- 
ber of dramas and political treatises. Died about 1830. 

Marigny, de, deh ma’rén’ye’, (ABEL FRANCOIS Pois- 
son—pwa‘sdn’,) MARQUIS, a French architect, born in 
Paris in 1727, was a brother of Madame de Pompadour, 
through whose ‘influence he was appointed in 1751 di- 
rector-general of the royal buildings. Died in 1781. 

Marigny, de, (ENGUERRAND,) a French statesman, 
filled several high offices under Philippe le Bel, and 
attained the rank of prime minister. Soon after the ac- 
cession of Louis X., he was condemned to death on the 
false accusations of his enemies, and executed about 1315, 
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Marigny, de, (FRANCOIS AUGIER,) a French Orien- 
talist and historian, born about 1690. He produced a 
“ History of the Twelfth Century,” (5 vols.,1750,) and a 
“ History of the Arabs under the Government of the 
Caliphs,” (4 vols., 1750.) Died in Paris in 1762. 

Marigny, de, (GASPARD AUGUSTIN RENE BERNARD,) 
a French officer, born at Lugon in 1754, was one of the 
royalist chiefs in the Vendean war. He was condemned 
to death by his own party for alleged neglect of duty, 
and executed in 1794. 

Marigny, de, (JACQUES CARPENTIER,) a French 
priest, noted for his wit, born near Nevers. He wrote 
several poems, and Letters, (1678.) Died in 1670. : 

Marillac, de, deh ma’re’yak’, (CHARLES,) an able 
French negotiator, born in Auvergne about 1510, He 
was chosen Archbishop of Vienne, and conducted suc- 
cessfully some important negotiations in Germany and 
Rome. He was at the head of a small number of French 
bishops known by their tendency to a philosophic spirit. 
Died in 1560. 

Marillac, de, (Louts,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born in Auvergne in 1572. He served with distine- 
tion in the armies of Henry IV., and was made a mar- 
shal of France in 1629. Being afterwards suspected of 
conspiring against Cardinal Richelieu, he was executed, 
on a charge of peculation, in 1632. 

See ‘‘ Procés du Maréchal de Marillac,” etc., 1633; RICHELIEU, 
*¢ Journal.” 

Maarillac, de, (MICHEL,) a French statesman, brother 
of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1563. He was 
appointed by Cardinal Richelieu keeper of the seals, 
(1626.) Having subsequently incurred the enmity of 
the cardinal, he was imprisoned at Chateaudun in 1630, 
where he died in 1632. 

Marin. See MARINUS OF TYRE. 

Marin, ma‘ran’, a French mechanician, and a native 
of Lisieux, invented the air-gun, which he exhibited in 
the presence of Henry of Navarre. 

Marin, (FRANGoIS Louis CLAUDE,) a French “ttéra- 
teur, born in Provence in 1721. Among his principal 
works is a “ History of Saladin, Sultan of Egypt,” etc. 
Died in 1809. 

Marin, (MICHEL ANGE,) a French ecclesiastic and 
devotional writer, born at Marseilles in 1697.. He pub- 
lished “Lives of the Hermits of the East,” (3 vols. 4to, 
1761,) and numerous other works. Died in 1767. 

See Cuaunon, ‘‘ Eloge historiquedu Pére M. A. Marin,’’ 1769. 


Marina, m4-ree/n4, Malinche, m4-lén’cha, written 
also Malintzin, the daughter of a Mexican chief, born 
about 1505, was sold as a slave, and subsequently fell 
into the hands of Cortez, whom she accompanied in all 
his expeditions. She possessed rare beauty and talents, 
and, from her knowledge of the Spanish as well as 
Mexican languages, was of great service as an inter- 
preter. After the death of Cortez, she was married to 
Don Juan de Xamarillo, a Spanish officer. Marina has 
been celebrated by the Spanish poet Moratin in his 
“‘ Noves de Cortés.” 

See Bernat Daz, “ Historia de la Conquista dei Mexico ;” 
Prescorrt, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,’’ book ii, 

Marina, m4-ree’na, (Don Francisco MARYriNEz,) a 
Spanish political writer of the liberal party, born about 
1757. He published the “* Theory of the Cortes,” (1821,) 
“ Discourse on the Origin of the Spanish Monarchy,” 
etc., and other works. Died in 1833. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella.’’ 


Marinali, m4-re-na’lee, (ORAzI0,) an Italian sculptor, 
born at Bassano in 1643; died in 1720. 

Marinari, m4-re-na’ree, (ONORIO,) a Florentine 
painter, born about 1660, was a pupil and imitator of 
Carlo Dolce. Died in 1715. 

Marinas, de las, da las m4-ree’na4s, (ENRIQUEZ,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Cadiz in 1620, was celebrated 
for the excellence of his marine views, from which he 
derived his surname. Died in 1680. 

Marinella, m4-re-nel/l4, or Marinelli, m4-re-nei’lee, 
(LucreztA,) an Italian poetess, born at Venice in 1571. 
She wrote, besides other works, “Life of the Virgin 
Mary,” (‘‘ Vita di Maria Vergine,” 1617.) Died in 1653. 

Marineo, ma-re-na’o, (Lucio,) a Sicilian scholar and 
historian, born at Bidino about 1460. He became chap- 
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lain and historiographer to Ferdinand V. of Spain, and 
was also distinguished by the favour of the emperor 
Charles V. He wrote several works on Spanish history, 
(in Latin.) *Died about 1535. 

Marini, m4-ree’nee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Urbino, lived about 1625. 

Marini, (GAETANO Luicl,) an Italian antiquary, born 
at San Arcangelo in 1740. He wrote several valuable 
works, one of which is entitled “Acts and Monu- 
ments of the Rural Brothers,” etc., (2 vols., 1795.) Died 
in 1815. 

Marini or Marino, m4-ree/no, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an 
Italian poet, born at Naples in 1569, was a friend of 
Tasso. He produced “ Adonis,” and many other poems, 
which were greatly admired by his contemporaries, but 
are marred by affected conceits and extravagant meta- 
phors. He passed several years in Paris, and received 
a pension from Queen Marie de Médicis. Died in 1625. 

See Batacca, ‘‘ Vita del Cavalier Marino,” 1625; F. CHIArRo, 
** Vita del Cavalier Marino,”’ 1626; LorEDANo, ‘“‘ Vita del Cavalier 
Marino,”’ 1633; Camoua, ‘Vita di G. B. Marini,’”’ 1633; Popp, 
“Vita J. B. Marini,” 1771; LONGFELLow, “*‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;” “ Lives of the Italian Poets,” by the Rev. Henry STEB- 
BING, London, 1831. 

Marini, (GIovANNI AMBROGIO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Genoa about 1594. He wrote two popular 
romances, entitled “Il Caloandro fedele” and “ Quarrels 
of the Desperadoes,” (‘‘ Le Gare de’ Desperati.”) Died 
about 1650. 

Marini, (GIovANNI ANTONIO,) a Piedmontese phy- 
sician and writer, born in 1726; died in 1806. 

Marini, (GIOVANNI FILippo,) an Italian Jesuit and 
missionary, born near Genoa in 1608. He resided four- 
teen years at Tonquin, and published a valuable work 
entitled “A New and Curious Account of the Kingdoms 
of Tonquin and Laos,” (1666.) Died in 1677. 

Marino. See MARINI, (GIAMBATTISTA.) 

Marinoni, m4-re-no/nee, (GIOVANNI GIACOMO,) an 
Italian mathematician, born at Udine in 1676. He was 
appointed court mathematician by the emperor Leopold 
I., and drew a plan of Vienna and its environs. He was 
one of the founders of the Academy of Military Science 
at Vienna in 1717, and subsequently built at his own 
expense an observatory, which is esteemed one of the 
best in Europe. He published several scientific works. 
Died in 1755. 

Ma-ri/nus, [Gr. Mapivoc,] a native of Samaria, studied 
philosophy at Athens under Proclus, whom he succeeded 
as a teacher in 485 A.D. His only work extant is a “ Life 
of Proclus.” 

See Vosstus, ‘‘De Historicis Greecis.”’ 


Ma-ri/nus, SAINT, [It. SAN MARINO, sn m4-ree’no; 
Fr. SAINT-MARIN, sAn m4@’ran’,] an ecclesiastic of the 
fourth century, was a native of Dalmatia, and lived as a 
hermit near Rimini, in Italy. The miracles said to have 
been wrought at his tomb drew thither many pilgrims, 
who in time built a town called San Marino, which for 
ten centuries has formed the centre of a little republic. 

See BarLiet, ‘ Vies des Saints.”’ 


Marinus or Tyre, [Fr. MARIN DE TyrRE, m@’rAn’ 
deh tér,| a Greek geographer, who lived about 150 A.D. 
His works were highly esteemed by his contemporaries, 
but none of them are extant. 

See Uxkesrt, “ Geographie der Griechen und Rémer.” 

Mario Nuzzi. See Fior!, Dr’, (MARIO.) 

Marion, mi’re’5n’, (ELIE,) a leader of the Camisards 
in France, born in 1678, was the author of several re- 
ligious works and so-called prophecies, 

Mar’i-on, (FRANCIS,) a celebrated American general 
of the Revolution, was born in South Carolina in 1732. 
Soon after the breaking out of the war he entered the 
army, and assisted in the defence of Sullivan’s Island 
against the British in 1776. The enemy having taken 
possession of Georgia and besieged Charleston, Marion 
raised a brigade of soldiers, at the head of whom he 
carried on for more than three years a guerilla warfare, 
often attended with brilliant successes, and baffling all 
the attempts of the British generals to effect his capture. 
Died in 1795. 

See the ‘‘ Life of General Marion,” by P, Horry and M. L. 


Weems, and the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans,’’ vol. iii. : 


Marion Delorme. See DELORME. 

Marion-Dufresne, mi’re’bn’ dii‘frén’, (NICOLAS 
THOMAS,) a French navigator, born at Saint-Malo in 
1729, sailed on a voyage of discovery to the South Sea 
in 1771. Soon after landing at New Zealand, Marion 
was treacherously murdered by the natives, together 
with the greater part of his men, (1772.) 

Marion du Mersan, m2’re’bn’ dii mér’sdn’, (THEO- 
PHILE,) a French antiquary and dramatist, born in 1780, 
published a great number of popular comedies and prose 
essays on various subjects. Died in 1849. 

Mariotte, mi’re’ot’, (EpMr,) an eminent French 
mathematician and physicist, was a resident of Dijon. 
He was one of the earliest experimental philosophers in 
France, and discovered the law of elastic fluids called 
by his name. Among his principal works are his “ Dis- 
course on the Nature of Air,” (1676,) “Treatise on the 
Movement of Waters,” (1690,) “Experiments on the 
Colours and Congelation of Water,” and an “ Essay on 
Logic,” which is highly commended by Condorcet. Died 
in 1684. 

See Convorcet, ‘‘ Eloges des Académiciens,” etc. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Mariti, m4-ree’tee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian traveller 
and writer, born at Florence in 1736, visited the isle of 
Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, and published in 1769 an 
account of his journey, which was translated into French, 
German, and Swedish. Died in 1806, 

Maritz, m4/rits or ma’réts’, (JEAN,) a Swiss mecha- 
nician, born at Berne in 1711, invented a machine for 
boring and turning cannon. For this service he was 
ennobled by the French government. Died in 1790. 

Mariuccia. See MAROZIA. 

Ma/ri-us, (CAIUs,) a Roman general, distinguished 
for his splendid talents, indomitable energy, and unprin- 
cipled ambition, was born near Arpinum (now Arpino) 
in 157 B.c. His parents were poor and plebeian. He 
served under Scipio Africanus at the siege of Numantia, 
and was chosen tribune of the people in 119. He ob- 
tained the preetorship in 115, though strongly opposed 
by the patrician party, and about the same time married 
Julia, an aunt of Julius Czsar. Having accompanied 
Metellus as legate and second in command into Africa, . 
(109 B.C.,) he won such popularity by his skill and bravery 
that he was elected consul for 107 B.c. and intrusted 
with the command of the Jugurthine war. He defeated 
Jugurtha, who was made prisoner in 106. In 104 B.C. 
Marius was again chosen consul, as being the only one 
capable of defending the state from the threatened in- 
vasion of the Teutones and Cimbri. He defeated the 
barbarians at Aix, (Aquze Sextize,) in Gaul, in 102 B.c. 
Having been elected consul the next year, for the fifth 
time, Marius, in conjunction with Catulus, gained a sig- 
nal and overwhelming victory over the Cimbri in the 
plain of Vercellz, (Vercelli.) By the aid of the tribune 
Saturninus, Marius became consul for 100 B.C., in spite 
of the determined hostility of the patricians. During 
this consulate an agrarian law was passed, and Metellus 
Numidicus was exiled for refusing to conform to it. On 
the expiration of his term of office, Marius went to Asia, 
under the pretext of sacrificing to Cybele, but really in 
order to excite Mithridates to a war with Rome, that he 
might again distinguish himself in his congenial element. 
In 90 B.c. both Marius and Sulla entered the service 
of the consuls Octavius and Cinna in the Marsian or 
Social war; but, jealous of the reputation of his rival, 
the former soon resigned. Sulla, having become consul 
in 88 B.c., obtained the command in the Mithridatic 
war, upon which Marius, assisted by his friends, caused 
a law to be passed transferring it to him. He was soon 
driven from the city by Sulla and his adherents, and 
forced to take refuge in Africa. When Sextilius, Gov- 
ernor of Libya, sent him orders to leave the country, on 
pain of being treated as an enemy, Marius replied to the 
messenger, “Go tell him that you have seen the exile 
Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” The next 
year, while Sulla was absent in Greece, Marius, joined 
by the consul Cinna, entered Rome and ordered a 
general massacre of the opposite party. Among the 
patricians who perished was M. Antonius, the orator so 
highly praised by Cicero. Marius and Cinna became 
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consuls, (86 B.C.,) but the former was attacked by a fever, 
of which he died the same year. 

See Prurarcn, ‘Life of Marius; Grorce Lone, “ Life of 
Marius,” London, 1844; M#rimeée, “Etudes sur Histoire Ro- 
maine,” etc. ; SALLustT, “‘ Jugurtha;” F. WEILAND, ‘‘C. Marii sep- 
ties Consulis Vita,” Berlin, 1845; P. EkERMAN, “‘ Dissertatio de C. 
Mario septies Consule,” 1742; Smiru, ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Marius, (Catus,) nephew and adopted son of the pre- 
ceding, took refuge, after the proscription of his uncle, 
with Hiempsal, King of Numidia. He was made consul 
in 82 B.c., and signalized himself by many acts of in- 
justice and cruelty. Having been defeated by Sulla, he 
caused himself to be killed by one of his officers. 

See Pirurarcn, “ Marius.” 


Marius, (Marcus AURELIUS,) one of the Thirty 
Tyrants of Gaul, was, on the death of Victorinus the 
Younger, chosen emperor by the army. He was assas- 
sinated about 268 A.D., after a reign of a few months. 

Marivaux, de, deh mfa’re’vo’, (PIERRE CARLET DE 
CHAMBLAIN,) a French novelist and dramatic writer, 
born in Paris in 1688. His principal works are his ro- 
mances entitled “Marianne” and “Le Paysan parvenu,” 
which enjoyed great popularity at the time, and were 
among the first novels which delineated real life and 
manners. He also wrote a number of comedies. The 
affected style and false sentiment of these productions 
have given rise to the term martvaudage. ‘“ Never,” 
says La Harpe, “did any one turn common thoughts in 
so many ways, each more affected than the last ;” and 
Voltaire, admitting that Marivaux knew “the paths to 
the heart,” maintains that ‘he was ignorant of the high- 
road.” He was elected to the French Academy in 1743, 
having Voltaire for a competitor. Died in 1763. 

See Votrarrz, ‘‘Correspondance avec D’Alembert;’? Grimm, 
“Correspondance littéraire;’”? LA Harpe, “ Lycée;” ViLLemarn, 
‘Histoire de la Littérature Francaise au dix-huitiéme Siécle;’ 
SatntTe-Bruve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Marivetz, de, deh mi’re’va’, (ErIENNE CLEMENT,) 
BARON, a French savant, born at Langres in 1728, pub- 
lished several treatises on physics. etc. He was executed, 
by order of the Revolutionary Tribunal, in 1793. 

Marjolin, mar’zho’lan’, (JEAN NIcoLas,) a French 
writer and surgeon, born in 1780; died in 1850, 

Mark, [Gr. Mépxoc ; Lat. Mar’cus; It. MAR’co; Fr. 
Marc, mark,] SAINT, THE EVANGELIST. He was a 
companion of Saint Peter in his travels, (see I. Peter v. 
13,) and is supposed to have planted the Church at Alex- 
andria. The early Christian writers believed that he was 
the interpreter of Saint Peter, and that he wrote his 
Gospel in Greek, under the direction and with the appro- 
bation of that apostle. Saint Augustine thought it was 
an abridgment of the Gospel of Matthew. According to 
tradition, he suffered martyrdom in Egypt in 68 a.p. 
By many critics he is identified with John surnamed 
Mark, who was a companion of Paul and Barnabas in 
their mission to the Gentiles about 45 A.D., (Acts xii. 
12, 25, xili. 13, xv. 37,) and who was in Rome with 
Paul in 63 A.D. 

See Colossians iv. 10; II. Timothy iv. rz. 


Markham, mark’am, (GERvasr,) an English soldier 
and miscellaneous writer, born in Nottinghamshire 
about 1570, served in the royalist army in the civil war. 
He was the author of a tragedy entitled “Herod and 
Antipater,” “The Poem of Poems, or Sion’s Muse,” etc., 
and other works. Died about 1655. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry ;’”? LAnGBAINE, “‘ Dra- 
matic Poets;” Draxr, ‘ Shakespeare and his Times.’’ 

Mark’land, (JEREMIAH,) an eminent English scholar 
and critic, born in Lancashire in 1693. He published 
editions of the “Sylva” of Statius (1728) and the 
*“‘Supplices” of Euripides, which are esteemed master- 
pieces of acute criticism. He also assisted Dr. Taylor 
in preparing his editions of Demosthenes and Lysias, 
and published “Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to 
Brutus,” etc., in which he attempts to prove them spu- 
rious. Died in 1776. 


See Nicnots and Bowyer, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes.” 


Markof, mar’kof, Markov, or Markow, (ArcapI 
IVANOVITCH,) Count, a Russian diplomatist. On the 
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accession of Alexander I. he was appointed minister- 
plenipotentiary to France, (1800.) 

Marlborough, mal/bir-th, (popularly called in 
French MALBROUK, mal’brook’; Sp. MamBru, m&m- 
broo’,) DUKE oF, originally John Churchill, an English 
general, whose military genius and triumphs have been 
equalled by those of few men of modern times, was born 
at Ashe, in Devonshire, June 24, 1650. He was the son 
ot Sir Winston Churchill and of Elizabeth Drake. His 
education was rather defective. He received from nature 
an eminently handsome person, a bland temper, and all 
the qualities essential to a successful general and cour- 
tier. In 1672, with the rank of captain, he served in the 
army which fought in alliance with France against the 
Dutch. His bravery in this and the ensuing campaigns 
attracted the favourable notice of Turenne and Louis 
XIV. At the peace of 1678 he returned to England, 
and married Sarah Jennings, whose talents and impe- 
rious temper enabled her to exert an important influence 
over his political conduct. 

He was the favourite attendant and confidential agent 
of the Duke of York before his accession as James 
II., in 1685; and soon after that event he was raised to 
the peerage, as Baron Churchill of Sandridge. Having 
contributed to the defeat of Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor, he was made a major-general. His wife was the 
favourite of the king’s daughter, Princess Anne, over 
whom she had a complete ascendency. In the combi- 
nations and intrigues which preceded the revolution of 
1688, Lord Churchill acted with deep duplicity. After 
secretly committing. himself to the cause of William 
of Orange, he professed his devotion to James in Novem- 
ber, 1688, and, a few days later, deserted to the stronger 
party. He was created Earl of Marlborough on the 
accession of William IIIL., (1689,) and made a lord of 
the bedchamber. 

He commanded the English forces employed against 
the French in the Low Countries in 1689, and led a suc- 
cessful expedition against Cork and Kinsale in Septem- 
ber, 1690. While he was thus trusted by William and 
hated as an arch-traitor by the Jacobites, he opened a 
treasonable correspondence with the dethroned king, 
who was at Saint Germain’s. According to Macaulay, 
he undertook to corrupt the army, with which his bril- 
liant successes and winning manners rendered him a 
favourite in spite of his sordid avarice. The country 
being apprised of this plot, he was deprived of his offices 
in January, 1692, and committed to the Tower a few 
months Jater. Though he was quickly admitted to bail, 
he passed the next four years in disgrace. About the 
end of 1696 he was restored to his military rank and 
command, and admitted to the privy council. (Respecting 
Macaulay’s charges against Marlborough, see J. Paget’s 
“New Examen,” 1861, and the “ Quarterly Review” for 
April, 1868.) 

In 1701, William took Marlborough to Holland, gave 
him command of his army, and invested him with ample 
powers to negotiate with the allies in relation to the im- 
pending war of the Spanish succession. He displayed 
here the sagacity and address of a consummate diplo- 
matist. The accession of Queen Anne, in March, 1702, 
opened to him a brilliant career of glory abroad and 
power at home. He became commander-in-chief of the 
allied army, and at the end of the campaign in Flanders, 
December, 1702, was created Duke of Marlborough. 
About this time he and Prince Eugene began to act in 
concert, and formed a cordial friendship, which greatly 
promoted the success of the allies. Among their most 
celebrated achievements was the decisive victory at Blen- 
heim over the French marshal Tallard, August 13, 1704. 
Marlborough gained a great victory at Ramillies in 1706, 
and shared with Eugene the triumph at Oudenarde in 
1708. The allies also claimed the victory over Mar- 
shal Villars at Malplaquet, (1709,) although their loss 
amounted, it is said, to 25,000 men. 

During these foreign transactions, ‘Godolphin, the 
duke’s personal and political friend, had been the head 
of the English Tory ministry. The Tories, who had the 
warm sympathy of the queen, wished to discontinue the 
war, and fomented intrigues against Marlborough. His 
duchess, a zealous Whig, with much importunity pre- 
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vailed on him to coalesce with the Whigs, who insisted 
on prolonging the war. The fondness of the queen for 
the Duchess of Marlborough was at length turned into 
violent aversion. The Tories obtained a complete as- 
cendency in 1710, and Marlborough was dismissed with 
disgrace from all his employments at the end of 1711. 
On the accession of George I. (1714) he was restored to 
favour, and again became captain-general and master of 
the ordnance. He died in 1722, leaving his titles and 
estate to the male heirs of his daughter, who was mar- 
ried to Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland. 

See Coxr, *‘ Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough,” 3 vols., 
1818; Sir A. Autson, “‘ Life of Marlborough,” 1847; MacauLay, 
“History of England ;’? Tuomas Lepyarp, “‘ History of John, 
Duke of Marlborough,” 3 vols., 1736; JoHN CAMPBELL, “ Military 
History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough,” 2 vols., 
1736; CHARLES Bucks, ‘Life of John, Duke of Marlborough,” 
1839; J. F. Hugues Durens, “Histoire de J. Churchill,” etc., 
3 vols., 1806-08, written by the order of Napoleon I.; GrorGE 
Murray, “‘ History of the Duke of Marlborough;’? ABRAHAM DE 
Vryer, “ Historie van J. Churchill,”’ etc., 4 vols., 1738-40; ‘‘ History 
of Prince Eugene and Marlborough,” by Dumont and RoussEv, 
translated frorn the French, 1736; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for 
May, 1820; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for July and November, 1846, 
and June, 1859. 

Marlborough, (SARAH JENNINGS,) DUCHESS OF, the 
wife of the preceding, born in 1660, was celebrated for 
her beauty, ambition, and political influence. She was 
brought up from childhood with the princess Anne, who 
regarded her with romantic fondness, combined with the 
deference which the weak feel for superior minds. Im. 
patient of the restraints of etiquette, Anne, in conversa- 
tion and correspondence with her favourite, assumed the 
name of Mrs. Morley, and addressed her friend as Mrs. 
Freeman. In 1678 Miss Jennings was married to Colo- 
nel Churchill, in whom she found an uxorious husband. 
“ History,” says Macaulay, “exhibits to us few specta- 
cles more remarkable than that of a great and wise man 
who could carry into effect vast and profound schemes 
of policy only by inducing one foolish woman, who was 
often unmanageable, to manage another woman who was 
more foolish still. ... To the last hour of her hus- 
band’s life, she enjoyed the pleasure and distinction of 
being the one human being who was able to mislead 
that far-sighted and sure-footed judgment, who was fer- 
vently loved by that cold heart and servilely feared 
by that intrepid spirit.’ Having been supplanted in 
the royal favour by Mrs. Masham, she was dismissed from 
court in 1710, and became an inveterate misanthrope. 
Died in 1744. 

See “ Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,’”’ by Loutsa S. Cos- 
TELLO, London, 1844. 

Marliani, mar-le-4/nee, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Milan. He wrote “Topography of 
Rome,” (“ Urbis Rome Topographia,”) and other works. 
Died about 1560. 

Marlorat, mir‘/lo’ri’, (AUGUSTIN,) a French Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Bar-le-Duciin 1506. He be- 
came minister of the Reformed Church at Rouen in 1560, 
and acquired a great influence by his talents. He wrote 
commentaries on Scripture, and other works. He was 
put to death at Rouen in 1563. 

See Haaa, ‘‘La France protestante.’’ 

Marlowe, mar/lo, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English drama- 
tist, born at Canterbury in 1564. He studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
in 1587. He afterwards devoted himself to dramatic 
writing, and, according to some authorities, became an 
actor. He was addicted to low vices, and was killéd in a 
quarrel with a footman in 1593. The principal dramas 
known to be his are “The Jew of Malta,” “Edward 
the Second,” and “The Tragical History, etc. of Dr. 
Faustus:” the last-named was the original of Goethe’s 
celebrated “ Faust.” Marlowe is characterized by the 
French critic Villemain as a genius, whose rude dramas, 
disorderly as his life, contain splendid beauties and a 
gloomy audacity, the influence of which has not been 
lost upon Shakspeare. His “ Faust” is less elegant and 
less ironical than that of Goethe, but every thing that 
the pathos of such a subject can effect—the fever of 
doubt in a superstitious imagination, the boldness of 
impiety in a despairing heart—stamps this work with 
the impress of extraordinary power. His “ Edward II,” 
was greatly admired by Charles Lamb, who says that 
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one of its scenes moves pity and terror beyond any 
scene, ancient or modern. 

See Warton, “‘ History of English Poetry ;’? CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets ;” Vittemain, ‘‘ Mélanges Jittéraires ;”’ 
Drake, ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Times ;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ 
vol. iv., (182r1.) 

Marmier, mar’me-a’, (XAVIER,) a French “itéérateur 
and traveller, was born at Pontarlier in 1809. He pub- 
lished, among other works, ‘‘ Studies on Goethe,” ‘‘ Poetic 
Sketches,” and ‘“‘ History of Literature in Denmark and 
Sweden,” (1839,) and made numerous translations from 
the English and German. 

Mar’/mi-on, (SHAKERLY,) an English dramatist, born 
in Northamptonshire in 1602. His principal works are 
the comedies of ‘“ Holland’s Leaguer,” ‘A Fine Com- 
panion,” and “The Antiquary.” Died in 1639. 

See Baker, ‘“ Biographia Dramatica;’’? Woop, ‘“‘Athenz Oxo- 
nienses.”’ . 

Marmitta, mar-mét’t4, (LUDOVICO,) an Italian gem- 
engraver, born at Parma. Among his master-pieces is 
a cameo representing a head of Socrates. He lived 
about 1500. 

Marmol, de, da mar-modl’, (LUIS CARAVAJAL,) a 
Spanish writer, born at Granada about 1520, accom- 
panied the emperor Charles V. in his African campaigns, 
He wrote a “General Description of Africa,” (1599,) 
and a “ History of the Rebellion, etc. of the Moors of 
Granada,” (1600.) 

See Ticknor, ‘“‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? Prescorr, 
‘“* History of Philip II.,’’ vol. iii. book v. 

Marmont, de, deh m4r’mon’, (AUGUSTE FREDERIC 
Louts VIESSE,) Duke of Ragusa, a celebrated French 
marshal, born at Chatillon-sur-Seine in 1774, received 
his military education at the artillery school of Chalons. 
He accompanied Bonaparte as aide-de-camp in the Ital- 
ian campaign of 1794, and, as general of brigade. took 
part in the invasion of Egypt in 1798. He fought with 
distinguished bravery at the battle of Marengo, (1800,) 
obtained command of a division, and was appointed 
inspector-general of artillery about 1802. Having as- 
sisted at the capture of Ulm, in 1805, Marmont became 
in 1806 general-in-chief of the army in Dalmatia, and 
gained a signal victory over a superior force of Russians 
and Montenegrins at Castelnuovo. In 1807 he carried 
out a system of public works, the most important of 
which was a line of road-way two hundred and ten miles 
in length; and for this service he was created Duke of 
Ragusa. Soon after the battle of Wagram (1809) he 
was made a marshal of France, and appointed Governor- 
General of the Illyrian provinces. As commander of 
the second corps, in 1813 he took part in the battles 
of Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsic, and closed the cam- 
paign of 1814 by his engagement near Paris. with the 
allied army of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, (March 30.) 
Though contending against a greatly superior force, 
Marmont and Mortier refused to capitulate until au- 
thorized to do so by Joseph Bonaparte. In April, 1814, 
Marshal Marmont, after stipulating with Prince Schwar- 
zenberg for the withdrawal of the French troops into 
Normandy, entered the service of the allies. He subse- 
quently filled several high offices under the Bourbons. 
Being called upon to suppress the revolt of July, 1830, 
he brought great opprobrium upon himself by his failure 
in this difficult task ; his name was struck off the army 
list, and he was exiled. He died at Venice in 1852, 
leaving ‘‘ Mémoires du Duc de Raguse,” (8 vols., 1856.) 

See Turers, ‘“‘ History of the Consulate and of the Empire;” 
VAULABELLE, “‘ Histoire des deux Restaurations;’? BouRRIENNE, 
“Mémoires ;?? LAmMArTINE, ‘‘ History of the Restoration; Mau- 
put, ‘Derniers Jours de la grande Armée;” L. pz Lomenie, 
‘“M. le Maréchal Marmont, par un Homme de Rien,’’ 1844; 
SAINTE-BEvvE, “‘Causeries du Lundi,’’ tome vi.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” ‘‘London Quarterly Review” for June, 1845; 
“ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1857. 

Marmontel, maér’mdn’tél’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a cele- 
brated French critic and miscellaneous writer, born in 
Limousin im 1723. His family was poor, and he was 
educated in the Jesuits’ College at Mauriac, but he did 
not enter their order. At an early age he acquired the 
friendship and patronage of Voltaire, on whose recom- 
mendation he visited Paris in 1746, and published the 
same year a translation of Pope’s “Rape ot the Lock.” 
He brought out in 1748 his “Dionysius the Tyrant, 
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(“Denys le Tyran,”) which was soon followed by “ Aris- 
toméne” and “Cléopatre,” three tragedies, which had 
considerable success at the time. His “Moral Tales” 
(“Contes moraux,” 1761) were received with extraor- 
dinary favour, and were translated into the principal 
languages of Europe, including Danish and Hungarian. 
They are written with great elegance and animation; 
though their morality is often questionable. About this 
time Marmontel was imprisoned for a short time in 
the Bastille, on a false accusation of having satirized a 
person of rank. He published in 1763 his “ Poétique 
Frangaise,” and in 1767 his political romance of “ Beli- 
saire,” which obtained great popularity and has taken 
its place among the classics of the language. The 
empress Catherine II. ordered a translation of it into 
Russian, and versions of it appeared in nearly all the 
European languages. Some passages in the book, how- 
ever, which favoured toleration, were denounced by the 
Sorbonne, and the work was condemned by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, as containing impious and heretical 
propositions. In the exciting controversy which followed, 
Voltaire took an active part, and published several witty 
and caustic pamphlets in defence of his protégé. Mar- 
montel was soon after appointed historiographer of 
France. Among the most important of his other works 
we may name “Les Incas,” a romance, dedicated to 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, the comic operas of ‘‘ Le Hu- 
ron,” “Sylvain,” and “Zémire et Azor,” and the tragedy 
of “Les Héraclides,” which is highly commended by La 
Harpe. His “Eléments de Littérature” (6 vols., 1787) 
is also ranked among his best productions. In 1783 
Marmontel succeeded D’Alembert as perpetual secretary 
of the French Academy. He lived in retirement in the 
country during the greater part of the Revolution, and 
died in 1799, leaving ‘‘ Mémoires” of his life. He had 
married about 1778 the niece of Abbé Morellet. 

See Vorraire, ‘‘ Correspondance ;’? SArntT-Surin, ‘‘ Notice sur 
Marmontel,”’ 1824; La Harpe, ‘‘Lycée;” Grimm, ‘‘Correspon- 
dance littéraire;’?’? VILLENAVE, ‘‘ Notice sur les Ouvrages de Mar- 
montel,’? 1820; SAINTE-BEuvE, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’’ tome iv. ; 
More tet, ‘‘ Eloge de Marmonte!,”’ 1805; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1806; ‘* Monthly 
Review”’ for November and December, 1805. 


Marmora, della, del’/lA mar’mo-ra, (ALBERTO Fer- 
rero—fér-ra/ro,) COUNT, a Sardinian general and savant, 
born in 1789. He entered the French army, and rose 
to be military commander in the island of Sardinia in 
1849. He published “Travels in Sardinia; or, Statis- 
tical, Physical, and Political Description of that Island.” 

Marmora, della, (ALESSANDRO FERRERO,) brother 
of the preceding, born in 1799, fought in the war for 
Italian independence in 1848, and became a major-gene- 
ral. He died in the Crimea in 1855. 

Marmora, della, (ALFoNSO FERRERO,) an Italian 
general and statesman, brother of the preceding, was 
born in Turin in 1804. He was appointed minister of 
war by the King of Sardinia in November, 1849, resigned 
in February, 1855, and the same year took command of 
the Sardinian forces in the Crimean war, after which he 
again served as minister of war. He was president of 
the Council of Ministers from July, 1859, to July, 1860. 
In September, 1864, he became minister of foreign affairs 
aud president of the Council of Ministers in the kingdom 
of Italy. He was succeeded by Ricasoli in June, 1866, 
took command of the army, and was defeated by the 
archduke Albert of Austria, at Custozza, in July of the 
same year. 

Marmora, della, (CARLO FERRERO,) MARQUIS, Prince 
of Masserano, eldest brother of the preceding, was born 
in 1788. Having been made lieutenant-general and sen- 
ator of the kingdom of Sardinia, he accompanied Charles 
Albert as first aide-de-camp in the campaigns of 1848 
and 1849. Died in 1854. 

Marne, de, deh makn, (JEAN Bapriste,) a Flemish 
Jesuit and historian, born at Douai in 1699, wrote a 
“ History of the County of Namur,” which has a high 
reputation. Died in 1756. 

Marne, de, or Demarne, (JEAN Louts,) a painter, 
born at Brussels in 1744. He was reduced to the neces- 
sity of working at the porcelain-manufactory of Sévres, 
and fell into a mannerism called the manidre porcelaine, 
His early style was much more graceful. Died in 1829, 


Marner, mar’ner, (KONRAD,) a German minnesinger, 
flourished about 1250-70, 

Marnesia or Marnezia. See LEZAY-MARNESIA. 

Marnix de Saint-Aldegonde, van, van miar‘néks/ 
deh san’tél’deh-gdnd/, (PHILIPPE,) an eminent Flemish 
writer and Protestant Reformer, was born at Brussels in 
1538. He studied at Geneva, where he acquired the 
friendship of Calvin and adopted his faith. In 1566 
he drew up the celebrated formulary of the Flemish 
nobles against the Inquisition. As burgomaster of Ant- 
werp, he defended that city in 1584 against Alexander, 
Duke of Parma ; but he was forced to capitulate in 1585. 
He was the author of a “ Picture of the Difference be- 
tween the Christian Religion and Popery,” and “The 
Romish Bee-Hive.” He also translated the Psalms into 
Dutch verse, and was engaged on a Flemish version of 
the Scriptures when he died, in 1598. “ He was,” says 
Motley, “‘a man of most rare and versatile genius. 
Scholar, theologian, diplomatist, swordsman, orator, 
poet, pamphleteer, he had genius for all things, and was 
eminent in all.” 

See Mot ey, “‘ History of the United Netherlands,”’ vol. i. chap. 
iii. ; SrRADA, ‘‘ De Bello Belgico;”” JoHANNES Prins, ‘“ Leven van 
P. van Marnix,”’ 1782; Dressevuuis, “‘ F. van Marnix, Heer van 
Mont Saint-Aldegonde,”’ 1832; W1LtLem Bross, *‘ F. van Marnix, 
Heer van Saint-Aldegonde,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1838-40. 

Maro, the cognomen of PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS Maro. 
(See VIRGIL.) 

Marochetti, m4-ro-ket’tee, (CHARLES,) BARON, a 
celebrated Sardinian sculptor, born at Turin about 1805. 
After executing several works in Paris, among which 
was an equestrian statue of Emmanuel Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy, he went to London in 1848. Under the patron- 
age of the court and the nobility, he produced a colossal 
equestrian statue of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, (1851,) a 
bust of Prince Albert, an equestrian statue of Queen 
Victoria at Glasgow, (1854,) a statue of Lord Clyde, 
(1867,) and several groups of statuary. He was elected a 
Royal Academician in 1866. Died in December, 1367. 

Marochetti, (VINCENzIO,) an Italian scholar, father 
of the preceding, was born in Piedmont about 1768. 
He was appointed advocate to the court of cassation in 
Paris. Died in 1820. 

Maroli, ma’ro-lee, (DOMENICO,) a Sicilian painter, 
born at Messina in 1612. He was killed in the revolu- 
tion of Naples, (1676.) i 

Marolles, de, deh m3’rol’, (MICHEL,) a French /itté- 
vateur, born in Touraine in 1600, was Abbé de Villeloin. 
He made translations from Juvenal, Statius, and other 
classics, which were much esteemed at the time. He 
made a valuable collection of prints, which were added 
to the royal cabinet. Died in 1681. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘Mémoires ;”? M. p—E MaAro.tes, ‘* Mémoires,”’ 
1656, (and in 3 vols., 1755.) 

Ma’ron, SAINT, written also Maroun, an anchorite 
of the fourth century, resided in Asia Minor. He is 
supposed by some writers to have been the founder of 
the Maronites, while others ascribe the origin of that 
sect to another of the same name, living in the seventh 
century. é 

Maroncelli, m4-ron-chel’lee, (PIERO,) an Italian pa- 
triot, musician, and poet, born at Forli in 1795. He 
published in 1819 a hymn, for which he was imprisoned 
a short time. He was again arrested in 1820, and con- 
demned to twenty years’ imprisonment in the fortress 
of Spielberg, where his intimate friend Silvio Pellico 
was confined at the same time. They were at first sepa- 
rated, but at the end of three years were permitted to 
enjoy each other’s society. They were released in 1830, 
Maroncelli having previously suffered the amputation of 
one of his legs, in consequence of a disease contracted 
in the prison. Died in New York in 1846. 

See Sirvio Peuiico, “My Prisons;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Marone, m4-ro/na, (ANDREA,) an Italian improvisa- 
tore, born in the Friuli in'1474, was celebrated for his 
skill in improvising Latin verse on any given subject. 
Died in 1527. 

Maroni, da, di ma-ro’nee, or Maron, m4-rin’, 
(THERESA,) a sister of the celebrated Raphael Mengs, 
was distinguished as a painter of miniatures. Having 
accompanied her brother to Rome, she was there mar- 
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ried @to the Chevalier da Maroni, an artist. Died 
in 1806. 

Maroof- (or Marouf-) el-Karkhi, m4-roof’ él kar’- 
Kee, one of the founders of the Soofees, (Soufis,) or 
Mussulman mystics, born near Bagdad about 750; 
died about 815. 

See Hammer-PurcstTALtt, “ Literaturgeschichte der Araber.’’ 

Maroof- (or Marouf-) Mohammed-ben-Abdel- 
Khalik, m4-ro0f’ mo-ham/méd bén 4b/dél K4/lik, an 
Arab lexicographer of the ninth century. His principal 
work is an Arabic Lexicon, in which words are explained 
in Persian. 

Marot, mi’ro’, (CLEMENT,) a French poet, born at 
Cahors in 1495, was a son of Jean, noticed below. He 
was patronized at the court of Francis I., and became a 
page to his sister, Margaret of Valois. He was impris- 
oned in 1526 on a charge of heresy, and during his con- 
finement composed his “‘ Enfer,” (‘‘ Hell,”) an allegorical 
satire, and prepared a new edition of the ‘‘ Roman du 
Rose.” After his release he visited Geneva, where he 
professed Calvinism; but he was subsequently obliged 
to leave the place, on account of some misdemea- 
nour, and, having renounced his new faith, accompanied 
Francis I. in his Italian campaign of 1535. He was the 
author of numerous lyric poems, epigrams, etc., which 
were greatly admired for their grace and vivacity; and 
the style Marotique has been imitated by La Fontaine 
and other French writers. His version of the Psalms 
was very popular at the time. Died in 1544. 

See Aucuis, ‘Vie de Marot,”’ prefixed to an edition of his works, 
5 vols., 1823; BAyLe, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Jan 
Suet, ‘‘Leven en Bedrijf van C. Marot,” 1655; SAINTE-BEUVE, 
“Tableau de la Poésie Frangaise au seiziéme Siécle;’”? “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale;’?? Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’’ LonGFrELLow, 
“*Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Marot, (DANIEL,) son of the architect Jean Marot 
noticed below, was born in Paris about 1660. He be- 
came architect to William, Prince of Orange, whom he 
accompanied to England in 1688. 

Marot, (FRANGo!Is,) a French painter, born in Paris 
in 1667; died in 1719. . 

Marot, (JEAN,) a French poet, born near Caen in 
1463, was patronized by Anne of Brittany, queen of 
Charles VIII. He subsequently accompanied Louis 
XII. in his expedition to Venice and Genoa, of which he 
wrote an account. Died in 1523. 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘La Poésie Frangaise au seiziéme Siécle.”’ 

Marot, (JEAN,) a French architect and engraver, born 
in Paris about 1630. He furnished the design for the 
principal fagade of the Louvre. Although a Protestant, 
he was appointed royal architect. Died in 1679. 

Maroto, m4-ro’to, (Don RAFAEL,) a Spanish Carlist 
general, born at Conca in 1785. On the death of Zu- 
mala-Carreguy, he was appointed to the chief command 
in Biscay, and soon after defeated Espartero at Arrigoria. 
In 1339 he concluded with the queen’s party the treaty 
of Bergara. Died in 1847. 

Maroun. See Maron. 

Maroutha. See MARurTua. 

Marozia, m4-rot’se-4, or Mariuccia, m4-re-oot’ch4, 
a Roman lady, celebrated for her beauty and profligacy, 
was the daughter of the famous Theodora. She was 
successively married to Duke Alberic of Tuscany, Guido, 
Marquis of Tuscany, and Hugo, King of Italy and Arles. 
In 928 she caused Pope John X. to be murdered, and 
afterwards raised three others to the tiara, among whom 
was her son by Pope Sergius III. Herson Alberic hay- 
ing revolted against her, she was imprisoned for the 
remainder of her life. 

Mar-pes’sa, [Gr. Mdprnooa ; Fr. MARPESSE, m4R’- 
péss’,| a daughter of Evenus, beloved by Apollo. 

See Homer’s ‘‘Iliad,’’ book ix. 

Marpurg, mar’poorG, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) an 
eminent writer on music, born at Seehausen, in Prussian 
Saxony, in1718. Among his principal works are “ Treat- 
ises on Fugue,” ‘Critical Introduction to the History 
of Music,” (1754,) and ‘‘ Rudiments of Theoretic Music,” 
(1760.) Died in 1795. 

See Frtis, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Marquard. See FREHER, (MARQUARD.) 

Marquet, m&r’ki4’, (FRANGoIS NICOLAs,) a French 
botanist, and physician to. Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, 


was born at Nancy in 1687. He wrote several medical 
and botanical works. Died in 1759. 

Marquette, mar’két/, (JACQUES,) a celebrated French 
missionary and discoverer, was born in Picardy. He 
travelled and laboured several years in Canada and other 
regions. The first Europeans who are certainly known 
to have discovered and explored the Mississippi River 
were Father Marquette and M. Joliet, who in 1673 con- 
ducted a small exploring party from Quebec. Entering 
the great river at the mouth of the Wisconsin, they de- 
scended in canoes nearly to the mouth of the Arkansas, 
or to latitude 34°, which they reached in July, 1673. They 
were deterred from pursuing the voyage by reports that 
the river below was infested by armed savages, and they 
returned in canoes to the mouth of the Illinois, which 
they ascended. Marquette wrote a narrative of this 
expedition, which was published in Paris in 1681. “He 
writes,” says Professor Sparks, “as a scholar and as a 
man of careful observation and practical sense. In every 
point of view, this tract is one of the most interesting 
among those that illustrate the early history of America.” 
Having resumed his missionary Jabours among the 
Miamis on Lake Michigan, he died there in 1675. 

See CHARLEvorx, ‘‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France ;’’ Mor#rt, 
“Dictionnaire Historique ;” Sparks, “American Biography,’’ vol. 
X., 1st series, 

Marquis, mar’ke’, (ALEXANDRE Louts,) a French 
botanist, born at Dreux in 1777. He published “ Frag- 
ments of Botanic Philosophy,” and other works. Died 
in 1828. 

Marracci, mar-rat/chee, (Luici,) an Italian priest, 
eminent as an Oriental scholar, was born at Lucca in 
1612. He became professor of Arabic in the College della 
Sapienza, Rome. His principal work is an excellent 
edition of the Koran in Arabic, with a Latin version, 
(1698.) “This,” says Hallam, “is still esteemed the 
best.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 
Died in 1700. 

See Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires.”’ 

Marrast, mi’r4s’, (ARMAND,) a French republican 
journalist and political writer, born in Haute-Garonne 
in 1801. Soon after the revolution of 1830 he became 
associate editor of the “‘ Tribune,” the organ of the ultra- 
Liberal party. He was imprisoned in 1834 on a charge 
of being implicated in the “Conspiracy of April,” but 
he soon effected his escape, and repaired to England, 
where he married Lady Fitz-Clarence. On his return 
to France he succeeded Armand Carrel (1836) as prin- 
cipal editor of “‘ Le National,” a popular daily journal, 
which he conducted with great ability for nearly twelve 
years. After the abdication of Louis Philippe, (1848,)} 
Marrast became successively secretary of the provisional 
government, mayor of Paris, and president of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. He made valuable contributions to 
the “ Paris Révolutionnaire” and other works. Died in 
1852. 

See ReGNAuLT, ‘Armand Marrast,”? in ‘“‘Le Siécle,’? 1859; 
“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Marre, van, vén mar, (JAN,) a Dutch poet, born at 
Amsterdam in 1696. His principal works are tragedies 
entitled “ Jacqueline of Bavaria” and ‘“ Marcus Curtius.” 
Died in 1763. 

Marrier, ma4’re-a’, (MARTIN,) a learned French Bene- 
dictine monk, born in Paris in 1572. He published 
“Bibliotheca Cluniacensis,” (1614.) Died in 1644. 

Marron, ma’rdén’, (MARIE ANNE CARRELET,) Ba- 
ronne de Meillonaz, a French artist and dramatic writer, 
born at Dijon in 1725. She was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Voltaire. Died in 1778. 

See Vourarre, ‘‘ Correspondance.” 

Marron, m3#’r6n’, (PAUL HENRI,) a Protestant divine, 
of French extraction, born at Leyden in 1754. He be- 
came pastor of a church in Paris in 1788, and favoured 
the Revolution. He contributed numerous valuable 
articles to the “ Biographie Universelle,” and published 
other works, on various subjects. He died in 1832, 
leaving a large collection of engraved portraits, which 
were purchased by Louis Philippe. 

See Haac, ‘‘ La France protestante.”” P 

Mar’ry-at, (FREDERICK,) a popular English novelist 
and naval officer, born in London in 1792. He entered 
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the service as midshipman under Lord Cochrane in 
1806, and distinguished himself during the three follow- 
ing years in numerous engagements in the Mediterra- 
nean and off the French coasts. He was made a captain 
in 1815, and in 1821 commanded the Rosario, which 
brought to the English government the news of the 
death of Napoleon. He assisted in the attack on Ran- 
goon in 1823, and in the expedition against the Malays 
in 1824. He published, besides other novels, “ Peter 
Simple,” (1834,) “Jacob Faithful,” (1834,) ‘‘ Japhet in 
Search of his Father,” (1836,) ‘“ Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
({1836,) and “ Masterman Ready,” (1841.) Among his 
works is “ Valerie,” an Autobiography, and a “ Diary 
in America,” (6 vols., 1839.) Died in 1848. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1839. 

Mars, [Gr. "Apyc, (Aves;) It. MARTE, mar’td,] the 
name of the Roman god of war, was a contraction of 
Mavors. He was supposed to be a son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and was identified with the Ares of Greek my- 
thology. According to Ovid, he was a son of Juno, but 
had no father. He was worshipped with extraordinary 
honours. by the Romans, of whom he was one of the 
tutelary deities. Homer and other poets: relate that 
Mars fought for the Trojans at the siege of Troy and 
was wounded by Diomede. He was called Gradivus, 
Quirinus, Mavors, Salisubulus, Mamers, Enyalus, and 
Camulus. The amours of Mars and Venus are very 
celebrated. He was said to be the father of Romulus, 
Remus, Cupid, Harmonia, and Meleager. Ares was one 
of the twelve great Olympian gods of the Greeks, and 
was especially worshipped in Thrace. According to 
tradition, he fled to Egypt during the contest between 
Typhon and the gods, and changed himself into a fish. 
Having killed a son of Neptune, he was prosecuted 
before the Areopagus (Mars Hill) at Athens, and was 
acquitted. Mars was believed to love war for its own 
sake, and to delight in carnage. He is usually repre- 
sented as a grim soldier in full armour,—sometimes as 
driving furiously in a war-chariot. 

Mars, marz or mars, (ANNE FRANGOISE HIPPOLYTE 
Boutet Monvel—boo’td’/ mdn’vél’,) MADEMOISELLE, 
a celebrated French actress, born in Paris in 1779. She 
was the daughter of Monvel, a popular actor at the 
Théatre Francais, and an actress named Mars, and 
was early trained for the stage. She excelled in genteel 
comedy, in which she was considered unrivalled among 
the actors of her time. She retired from the stage in 
1341. Died in 1847. 

See A. Lireux, “Mademoiselle Mars; Notice biographique,”’ 
1847; L. Fusir, ‘‘ Notice sur Mademoiselle Mars,” 1847; R. DE 
Beauvoir, ‘‘ Mémoires de Mademoiselle Mars,’ 2 vols., 1849; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ‘vit 

Marsais, du. See DUMARSAIS, 

Marsand, mar-sand’, (ANTONIO,) an Italian Z7/téra- 
teur, born at Venice in 1765. He published an excellent 
edition of Petrarch’s poems, with a memoir, and several 
original works on various subjects. Died in 1842. 

Marschall von Bieberstein, mar’shal fon bee’ber- 
stin’, (FRIEDRICH,) FREIHERR, a German botanist, born 
in 1766, removed to Russia, where he became a council- 
lor of state. He published “Flora Taurico-Caucasica,” 
(1808-19.) Died in 1826. 

Marschner, marsh/ner, (HEINRICH,) a German com- 
poser and musician, born at Zittau in 1795, was appointed 
chapel-master at Hanover. Among his most popular 
works are the operas of “The Vampyre,” “The Templar 
and the Jewess,” and “Hans Heiling.” Died in 186r. 


See Fitts, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Mars’den, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Orientalist, of 
English extraction, born at Dublin in 1754. Having en- 
tered the service of the East India Company, he sailed 
in 1771 to Bencoolen, Sumatra, where he was appointed 
principal secretary to the government and devoted him- 
self to the study of the Malay language... He returned 
in 1779 to England, and was soon after elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He published in 1782 his ‘“ His- 
tory of Sumatra,” which was very favourably received 
and was translated into French and German, He was 
subsequently appointed chief secretary to the board of 
adiniralty, with the war salary of £4000 per annum, 
Having resigned this post in 1807, he brought out in 
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1812 his “Grammar” and “Dictionary” of the Malay 
language, which are esteemed standard works. He also 
made an excellent translation of the ‘Travels of Marco 
Polo,” with a commentary, and wrote a description of 
Eastern coins, entitled ‘‘ Numismata Orientalia Llus- 
trata,” (1823.) He gave up his pension to the gov- 
ernment in 1831, and soon after presented his valuable 
collection of coins and medals to the British Museum, 
and his library to King’s College. Died in 1836. 

. 44 ‘*Memoir of the Life, etc. of William Marsden,” by himself, 
1036. , 

Marsh, (ANNA CALDWELL,) Mrs., an English au- 
thoress, born in Staffordshire about 1798. Among her 
most popular works we may name “Tales of the 
Woods and Fields,” (1836,) ‘‘ Ravenscliffe,” “Mount 
Sorel,” (1843,) and ‘ Emilia Wyndham,” (1846.) 

Marsh, (CATHERINE,) an English writer, born at 
Colchester about 1815. Among her works are ‘ Me- 
morials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” ‘English Hearts 
and English Hands,” and ‘Light for the Line, or the 
Story of Thomas Ward,” which have gained extensive 
popularity. 

Marsh, (DEXTER,) an American geologist, born in 
1806, made a large and choice collection of specimens 
of fossil footprints, obtained chiefly in the Connecticut 
valley. Died in 1853. 

Marsh, (GEORGE PERKINS,) LL.D., an American 
philologist and diplomatist, born in Windsor county, 
Vermont, in 1801. He was appointed minister resi- 
dent at Constantinople in 1849, and in 1852 was sent on 
an embassy to Greece. He has published, among other 
works, a ‘Compendious Grammar of the Old Northern 
or Icelandic Language, compiled and translated from 
the Grammar of Rask,” (1838,) and “ Man and Nature,” 
(1864.) His wife, Caroline C. Marsh, has published a 
number of poems and made translations from the Ger- 
man. In 1861 he was appointed minister to Italy. 

See Griswo np, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,’’ 

Marsh, (HERBER?,) a learned English theologian, 
born in London in 1757. He became professor of di- 
vinity at Cambridge in 1807, and rose to be Bishop of 
Peterborough in 1819. He published several religious 
and controversial treatises, and translated Michaelis’s 
“Introduction to the New Testament” into English. 
Died in 1839. 

Marsh, (JAMES,) an English chemist, born in 1789, 
was the inventor of an apparatus, called by his name, 
which detects the presence of arsenic in liquids, how- 
ever minute the quantity. Its utility and certainty were 
verified by Orfila and other toxicologists. Died in 1846. 

Marsh, (JAMEs,) D.D., a distinguished American 
scholar and divine, born at Hartford, Vermont, in 1794. 
He was appointed professor of classics at Hampden- 
Sidney College, Virginia, and in 1826 president of the 
University of Vermont. He translated from the German 
Herder’s “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” and contributed 
religious and philosophical essays to the ‘Christian 
Spectator” and other journals. Died about 1842. 

Marsh, (NAkcIssus,) a learned prelate, born in Wilt- 
shire in 1638, became successively Archbishop of Dublin 
and of Armagh. He wrote an “ Essay.on an Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Sounds,” which was inserted in 
the ‘f Philosophical Transactions” of the Royal Society. 
Died in 1713. 

Mar’shall, (CHARLES KIMBALL,) an American Meth- 
odist divine, born at Durham, Maine, in 1812, became 
pastor of a church at Natchez, Mississippi. 

Marshall, (HuMpHRyY,) an American botanist, was 
a resident of Pennsylvania. He published in 1785 his 
“ Arbustum Americanum,” or catalogue of the trees and 
shrubs of America, which was translated into French. 
Died about 1805. 

See W. Daruincton, ‘‘ Memorials of John Bartram and H, 
Marshall,”’ 1849. 

Marshall, (JoHN,) an eminent American jurist and 
statesman, born at Germantown, Fauquier county, Vir- 
ginia, on the 24th of September, 1755. He was the 
eldest son of Colonel Thomas Marshall and Mary Keith, 
who had fifteen children. He never attended a college, 
but he was well educated under the care of his father. 
He enlisted in the army in 1776, became a captain in 
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May, 1777, and served at the battles of Brandywine, 
September, 1777, Germantown, and Monmouth, June, 
1778. Having resigned his commission in 1781, he be- 
gan to practise law, and was chosen a member of the 
House of Delegates in 1782. In 1783 he married Mary 
Willis Ambler, of York, Virginia, and became a -zesi- 
dent of Richmond. As a member of the Convention 
of Virginia, in 1788, he advocated the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by several powerful speeches. He 
contributed more to the adoption of this Constitution 
by Virginia than any man except James Madison. He 
became identified with the Federal party, and cordially 
supported the administration of Washington. His 
reputation was widely extended by a speech in the 
Assembly of Virginia in favour of the treaty negotiated 
by John Jay with Great Britain in 1794. In 1797 he 
was associated with General Pinckney and Mr. Gerry in 
a special mission to the French Directory. His incli- 
nation or interest induced him to decline several high 
offices, but, at the special request of General Washing- 
ton, he became a candidate for Congress, and was elected, 
in 1799. He made a great speech in Congress, defend- 
ing President Adams for his surrender of Thomas Nash, 
alias Robbins, who was claimed by the British govern- 
ment as a fugitive from justice. This speech settled 
forever the question whether such cases should be 
decided by the executive or the judiciary. “That argu- 
ment,” says R. W. Griswold, “deserves to be ranked 
among the most dignified displays of human intellect.” 
He was appointed secretary of state by President Adams 
in May, 1800, and displayed great diplomatic ability in 
his correspondence with Rufus King, minister to Eng- 
land. On the 31st of January, 1801, he was appointed 
chief justice of the supreme court of the United States. 
He performed the functions of this high office for thirty- 
four years, and rendered important services by the just 
and liberal principles according to which he construed 
the Constitution. His profound learning and wisdom, 
his moral courage, and his high-toned virtue secured for 
him universal respect and confidence. His services as 
an expounder of constitutional Jaw are commended by 
Judge Story in the following terms: “If all others of 
the chief justice’s judicial arguments had perished, his 
luminous judgments on these occasions, would have 
given an enviable immortality to his name.” In 1804 
he published a “ Life of George Washington,” (5 vols.,) 
which is highly esteemed. Judge Marshall was distin- 
guished for his benevolence, modesty, urbanity, and 
simplicity. He was a devout believer in Christianity, 
and was happy in his domestic relations. He died in 
Philadelphia (whither he had, gone for medical. advice) 
in July, 1835. ‘*To one who cannot follow his great 
judgments,” says R. W. Griswold, ‘tin which at the same 
time the depths of legal wisdom are disclosed and the 
limits of human reason measured, the language of just 
eulogy must wear an appearance of extravagance. In 
his own profession he stands for the reverence of the 
wise rather than for the enthusiasm of the many.” 

See Grisworp, ‘‘Prose Writers of America:’? JUDGE JOSEPH 
Story, notice of John Marshall, in the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery 
of Distinguished Americans,’’ vol. i.; Horace Binney, “ Eulogy 
on the Life and Character of John Marshall;” ‘‘ North American 
Review” for January, 1828, and January, 1836. 

Mar’shall or Mareschal, (fHomAs,) an English 
scholar, born in Leicestershire about 1621. He became 
successively rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, chaplain- 
in-ordinary to the king, and Dean of Gloucester, (1681.) 
He was distinguished for his knowledge of the Oriental 
tongues and of the Anglo-Saxon, and published ‘“ Ob- 
servations on Two Ancient Versions of the Gospels,— 
the Gothic and the Anglo-Saxon,” (in Latin, 1665,) also 
a “Life of Archbishop Usher.” Died in 1685. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Marshall, (WILLIAM CALDER,) a Scottish sculptor, 
born in Edinburgh in 1813, was a pupil of Chantrey. 
He visited Rome about 1836, and settled in London in 
1839. Among his chief works are “Sabrina,” “Una 
and the Lion,” the ‘Dancing-Girl Reposing,” (1846,) 
which gained a prize of five hundred pounds, and a 
statue of Sir Robert Peel. 

Marshall, (Wi111AmM Humpurey,) an English bota- 
nist and agricultural writer, born in 1745. He published 
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a number of works which contributed greatly to the im- 
provement of agriculture in England. He also wrote 
“The American Grove; or, Catalogue of the Trees, etc. 
of the United States.” Died in 1818. 

Marsh’am, (Sir JoHN,) an English chronologist, born 
in London in 1602. He embraced the cause of the 
royalists in the civil war. He was the author of a work 
entitled “* Chronologicus Canon A’gyptiacus, Ebraicus,” 
etc., (1672,) in which he attempts to reconcile Egyptian 
chronology with the Hebrew Scriptures, by supposing 
four collateral dynasties of Egyptian kings reigning at 
the same time. This theory has been adopted by several 
eminent scholars. Died in 1685. 

See Woop, “ Athenz Oxonienses;?? SHucKrorp, ‘‘Sacred and 
Profane History.” 

Marsh’man, (JosHuA,) an eminent English divine 
and Orientalist, born in Wiltshire in 1767. Being sent 
by the Baptist Missionary Society to India in 1799, 
he became a proficient in the Chinese, Sanscrit, and 
Bengalee languages. He translated the four Gospels 
into Chinese, and assisted Dr. Carey in preparing a 
Sanscrit Grammar and a Bengalee-and-English Diction- 
ary. He also translated the works of Confucius, and 
wrote a ‘ Defence of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus 
Christ, in Reply to Rammohun Roy,” (1822.) Died in 
1337. 

See Cox, “‘ History of the Baptist Missionary Society.”’ 

Marsigli, mar-sél’yee, (LUIGI FERDINANDO,) a. dis- 
tinguished Italian naturalist and mathematician, born 
at Bologna in 1658. He served in the Austrian army 
against the Turks in 1683 and in several succeeding 
campaigns, and was made a colonel in 1689. He was 
one of the founders of the Society of Sciences and Arts 
at Bologna, (1712,) to which he gave a very valuable 
scientific collection. He afterwards visited England, 
where he acquired the friendship of Newton and Halley 
and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Physical History of the Sea,” (1725,) a 
description of the shores of the Danube, entitled ‘ Danu- 
bius Pannonico-Mysicus,” etc., (1726, 7 vols. fol., finely 
illustrated,) “The Military State of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,” (1732,) and other works. He had been elected 
in 1725 a member of the Academy of Sciences, Paris. 
Died in 1730. 

See Quincy, ‘t Mémoires sur ]a Vie du Comte de Marsigli,”’ 1741 ; 
FONTENELLE, ‘‘Eloges des Académiciens ;’? FaBront, ‘‘ Vite Ita- 
lorum doctrina excellentium;’’? G. FAnruzzt, ‘‘ Memoria della Vita 
del Conte Marsigli,”” 1770 ; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Marsilio (mar-see’le-o) [ Lat. MARSIL/IUS] OF PADUA, 
an Italian jurist, sometimes called MENANDRINO, born 
at Padua. He was patronized by the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria, in whose favour he wrote his ‘‘ Defensor Pacis,” 
an attack on the papacy, for which he was excommuni- 
cated in 1327. Died in 1328. 

Marsilius. See MArRsILio. 

Marsilius Ficinus. See FIcINnus. 

Marsin. See MARCHIN. 

Marso, mar’so, [Lat. Pisci’/Nus,] (PAOLO,) an Italian 
savant, said to have been born at Piscina. He wrote a 
commentary on the “ Fasti” of Ovid, published in 1485, 
and several Latin poems. 

Marsollier, mar’so‘le-a/, (JACQUES,) a French writer, 
born in Paris in 1647, was author of a “ History of the 
Inquisition and its Origin,” (1693,) and several other 
works. Died in 1724, 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Marsollier des Vivetiéres, mar’so’le-4’ d& vév’- 
te-air’, (BENOfy JosePH,) a French dramatist, born in 
Paris in 1750, produced numerous comic operas, which 
had great popularity. Died in 1817. 

Mars’ton, (JoHN,) an English dramatist, was the 
author of tragedies entitled’ “Antonio and Mellida,” 
“Sophonisba,” and ‘ Antonio’s Revenge,” and several 
comedies ; he was also associated with Ben Jonson and 
Chapman in writing ‘Eastward, Ho!” His comedy of 
“The Malecontent” is esteemed his best work ; but he 
is said to have borrowed a great part of it from Webster. 
Died in 1634. 

See CampseELt, “Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Marston, (WESTLAND,) an English poet and drama- 
tist, born in Lincolnshire in 1819. He wrote “The 
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Patrician’s Daughter,” “The Heart and the World,” 
and several other popular dramas. 

Marsupius. See MARSUPPINI. 

Marsuppini, mar-soop-pee/nee, [Lat. MARSU’PIUS, | 
(CARLO,) an Italian scholar, sometimes called ARE- 
TINO, born at Arezzo about 1399. He was appointed 
professor of rhetoric at Florence in 1434, and secretary 
of the Florentine republic in 1444. , He translated into 
Latin hexameter verse Homer’s “ Batrachomyomachia,” 
and wrote a number of Latin poems. Died in 1453. 

See Trrasoscut, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Mar’sus, (Domirius,) a Roman poet under the reign 
of Augustus, was a friend of Virgil and Tibullus. Among 
his extant works is a poem entitled “Cicuta,” and a 
number of fragments have been collected by Broek- 
huisen in his edition of Tibullus. 

See WeicueErt, ‘‘ De Domitio Marso, Poeta.” 


Marsy, mar’se’, (GASPARD and BALTHASAR,) brothers 
and distinguished French sculptors, born at Cambray, 
the former in 1625 and the latter in 1628. Among their 
master-pieces are the figures of the Baths of Apollo, 
representing the “Tritons showering the Horses of 
the Sun,” and the group of “ Latona and her Children.” 
Both brothers were members of the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture. Balthasar died in 1674, and Gaspard 
in 1681. 

See Lenore, ‘‘ Musée des Monuments Frangais.”” 

Marsy, de, deh mar’se’, (FRANCOIS MARIE,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1714. He published, among 
other works, a “ History of Mary Stuart,” and a Latin 
poem entitled “ Painting,” (‘ Pictura,”) which was much 
admired. Died in 1763. 

See La Harps, “Cours de Littérature.” 

Mar’s¥-as, [Gr. Mapotac,] a personage of the Greek 
mythology, was called by some authors a Satyr, and a 
son of Olympus. According to tradition, he found a 
flute which Minerva had thrown away, (because her 
face was distorted by playing on it,) and challenged 
Apollo to a trial of skill in music, on the condition 
that the victor might do what he pleased with the van- 
quished, Apollo gained the victory, and flayed Marsyas 
alive. This story was a favourite subject of ancient 
poets and artists. 

Martainville, mar’tan’vél’, (ALPHONSE LouIs DiIEu- 
DONNE,) a Zittérateur and journalist, of French extraction, 
born at Cadiz in 1776. He became associate editor of 
several political journals of Paris. ‘He wrote a number 
of bold and witty satires on the Jacobins, and several 
popular comedies. Died in 1830. 

Martange, de, deh mar’ténzh’, (N. BoNNET,) a 
French general and writer, born at Beauce in 1722, 
served in the Austrian army in the Seven Years’ war. 
He wrote several poems and tales. Died in 1806. 

Marteilhe, marta! or mar’ta’ye, (JEAN,) a French 
Protestant, born at Bergerac in 1684, was condemned in 
1702 to the galleys at Dunkirk, where he spent seven 
years. Died in 1777. 

See “The Huguenot Galley-Slave,’”? New York, 1867; ‘“ Quarterly 
Review”’ for July, 1866, 

Martel, (CHARLES.) See CHARLES MARTEL. 

Martel, mar’tél’, (FRANGOTIS,) a French surgeon, born 
at Périgueux in 1549. He became first surgeon to Henry 
IV. Died about 1610. 

Martel, mar-tél’, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish historian, 
wrote a valuable work entitled “Forma de celebrar 
Cortes.” He became royal historiographer in 1597. 


. a Prescort, “History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ vol. i. 
ods 


Marteliére, de la, deh 14 mart’le-air’, (PIERRE,) a 
celebrated French lawyer, was born at Bellesme in 
the sixteenth century. He published a number. of 
pleas, one of which, in favour of the University of Paris 
against the Jesuits, was very much admired. Died 
in 1631. 

Martelli, mar-tel’lee, (LuDovico,) an Italian poet, 
born at Florence in 1499. He wrote lyric poems, and 
“Tullia,” a tragedy. Died in 1527. 

See GincuEn#, ‘ Histoire littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Martelli or Martello, mar-tel’lo, (Perro G1Acomo,) 
an Italian /ittévateur, born at Bologna in 1665. He wrote 
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poems and dramas, which were popular at the time. 
Died in 1727. 

See Fasront, ‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;” ‘Vita di 
Martelli,”’ (written by himself,) in CaLtoGgera’s “‘ Raccolta,”’ vol, ii, 

Martelly, de, deh m&r’ta’le’, (HONORE FRANGOIS 
RICHARD,) a French actor and dramatist, born at Aix in 
1751, published a comedy entitled “The Two Figaros,” 
and other works. Died in 1817. 

Marténe, mar’tan’, (Dom EpMonp,)a learned French 
ecclesiastic, of the order of Benedictines, born in the 
diocese of Dijon in 1654. In 1708 he visited the abbeys 
and cathedrals of France, in order to procure materials 
for a new edition of the ‘Gallia Christiana.” He also 
published a “Collection of Old Authors and Historical 
Monuments,” (1700,) in Latin, and, conjointly with his 
friend Durand, “Literary Travels of Two Benedictines 
of Saint-Maur,” (1717~%) Died in 1739. 

See Tassin, “‘ Histoire littéraire de la Congrégation de Saint- 
Maur.” \ 

Martens, mar’tens, written also Mertens, [Lat. 
Marti’/Nus,]| (THIERRY,) a Flemish printer, born at Alost 
about 1450, is said to have introduced the art of printing 
into the Netherlands. He exercised his profession at 
his native town, and,subsequently at Louvain and Ant- 
werp. He printed in Roman characters, hitherto un- 
known, and his editions of the classics were highly prized. 
Martens was an intimate friend of Erasmus, who com- 
posed a Latin epitaph upon him. Died in 1534. 

See Mairrairg, “Annales Typographice ;’?’ Marcuanp, ‘‘ His- 
toire de |’ Imprimerie ;” F. A. van IsEGHEM, ‘‘ Biographie de Thierry 
Martens,” 1852; TH#oporE Juste, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur T, 
Martens,”’ 1849. 

Martens, von, fon mar’tens, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) 
a German jurist, born in Hamburg in 1756. Among his 
works, which are chiefly written in French, we may name 
his “ Collection of Treaties,” (1791,) and ‘Summary of 
Modern European Law,” (1821.) Died in 1821. 

Martens, von, (Kart,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born about 1790. He was employed as a diplomatist 
by the King of Prussia. He published, besides other 
works in French, ‘‘Causes célebres du Droit de Gens,” 
(3 vols., 1827,) and “ Guide diplomatique,” (2 vols., 1832.) 

Martensen, mar’ten-sen, (HANS LASSEN,) a Danish 
theologian, born at Flensborg in 1808. He became 
Bishop of Seeland in 1843, and court preacher at Copen- 
hagen in 1845. His principal work is a treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, ‘“ Den Christelige Dogmatik,” (1849.) 

Mar’tha, [Gr. Mapa; Fr. MARTHE, m@rt,| a sister of 
Mary and Lazarus of Bethany. 

See John xi, ; Luke x. 

Marthe. See MARTHA. 

Marthe, mart, (ANNE Biget—be’zhd’,) a French 
nun, called SisteR MARTHA, born at Besangon in 1749, 
devoted herself during the Revolution to the relief of the 
sick and wounded, and of prisoners of all nations. Died 
in 1824. . 

Marti, mar’tee, [Lat. Marri’nus,] (MANUEL,) a 
Spanish scholar and poet, born near Valencia in 1663. 
He published a collection of poems, entitled “ Amalthea 
Geographica,” and made several translations from the 
Latin. Died in 1737. 

See Mayan, “ Vita Emanuelis Martini,” 1735. 

Martial, mar’she-al, [Fr. MARTIAL, mar’se“Al’ ; Lat. 
MarriA/Lis ; It. MARZIALE, maRkt-se-4/14,] or, more fully, 
Mar’cus Vale’rius Martia’lis, a famous Latin epi- 
grammatic poet, born at Bilbilis, in Spain, about 40 A.D., 
went to Rome at the age of twenty-two, and resided there 
thirty-five years. The events of his life are very imper- 
fectly known; but it appears that he devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to poetry. Some epigrams which he wrote 
on the occasion of the public spectacles given by Titus 
about the year 80, procured him the favour of that prince. 
He was also patronized by Domitian, who made him a 
tribune and a Roman knight. He was intimate with 
Juvenal, Quintilian, and Pliny the Younger. About 98 
A.D. he returned to his native place, where he died a few 
years later. Fourteen books of his ‘‘ Epigrams” are still 
extant, and are much admired by some eminent critics, 
such as Scaliger, Lipsius, and Malte-Brun. The latter 
thinks his writings are among the most interesting monu- 
ments of Roman literature, though many of them offend 
against good taste and pure morality. Probably no poet 
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ever estimated his works more justly than he did in the 
following line : 
‘Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt plura mala.” 
(‘Some are good, some indifferent, and more are bad.’’) 

See Crustus, ‘ Life of Martial,” in ‘‘ Lives of the Roman Poets,”’ 
1726; Lxssina, ‘‘ Vermischte Schriften ;’? A. Péricaup, ‘‘ Essai sur 
Martial,” 1816; Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Latina;’? ‘“‘M. V. Mar- 
tialis als Mensch und Dichter,’’ Berlin, 1843; ‘‘ Martial and his 
Times,” in the “* Westminster Review” for April, 1853. 

Martial d'Auvergne. See AUVERGNE, D’, (MAR- 
TIAL.) 

Martialis. See MARTIAL. 

Martianay, mar’se’a’na’, (Dom JEAN,) a French 
Benedictine monk and theological writer, born in 1647 ; 
died in 1717. 

Martignac, de, deh mar’tén’yak’, (ETIENNE ALGAY,) 
a French “ttérateur, born at Brives-la-Gaillarde about 
1620. He published “Memoirs of Gaston, Duke of 
Orléans,” and made translations from Horace, Juvenal, 
and other classics. Died in 1698. 

See VotTairE, “ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 

Martignac, de, (JEAN BaprisrE SYLVERE GAYE,) 
Vicomre, an able and eloquent French statesman under 
Charles X., was born at Bordeaux in 1776. He was 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1821. As the 
head of the ministry that came into power in January, 
1828, he held the office of minister of the interior, and 
sought to unite conflicting parties for the support of the 
throne ; but, unable to effect this object, and forsaken by 
the king and the court, he resigned his place in August, 
1829, and was succeeded by Polignac. On the trial of 
the latter, Martignac became his eloquent defender 
in the Chamber of Peers. He died in 1832, leaving a 
“Historical Essay on the Spanish Revolution,” and 
other works. 

See CAPEFIGUE, ‘‘ Histoire de la Restauration ;”” CHATEAUBRIAND, 
** Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe ;” L. pz LomEnis, ‘‘ M. de Martignac, 
par un Homme de Rien,” 1842; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Martigues, mar’tég’, (SEBASTIEN DE LUXEMRBOURG,) 
VISCOUNT, a brave French officer, who assisted at the 
siege of Metz, (1552,) and in the capture of Calais by 
the Duke of Guise, (1558.) He was killed in 1569. 

Mar’tin [Lat. Marti/Nnus] I. succeeded Theodore as 
pope in 649 A.D. Having condemned the Monothelites, 
he was banished by the emperor Constans II., who 
favoured that sect, to the Thracian Chersonesus, where 
he died in 655 A.D. 

Martin IL, or Marinus I., succeeded John VIII. as 
pope in 882 a.p. Died in $84, and was succeeded by 
Adrian III. 

Martin III, or Marinus IIL, born at Rome, suc- 
ceeded Stephen VIII. in 942, and died in 946. His 
successor was Agapetus II. 

Martin IV., (Cardinal Simon de Brion—deh 
bre‘dn’, (or Brie—bre,)) a native of Touraine, in France, 
succeeded Nicholas IIL. in 1281. He adhered to the 
cause of Charles of Anjou, and when, after the Sicilian 
Vespers, that sovereign lost his power in Sicily, Martin 
excommunicated Peter of Aragon, who had been chosen 
king of that country. He died in 1285, and was suc- 
ceeded by Honorius IV. 

Martin V. (Cardinal OrHo Colonna—ko-lon/n4) 
was elected pope in 1417, in the place of John XXIIL, 
deposed by the Council of Constance. In 1431 he 
called a council at Bale, in Switzerland, for the purpose 
of effecting a reform in the Church, and sent Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini as his legate. He died soon after, and 
was succeeded by Eugene IV. 

See ARTAUD DE MonTor, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes 
Romains.” 

Martin, son of Martin, King of Aragon, ascended 
the throne of Sicily in 1399. He married in r4ot, as his 
second wife, Blanche, daughter of the King of Navarre. 
He died in 1409, and the kingdom of Sicily was united 
to that of Aragon by his father, who survived him. 

Martin, surnamed GALLUS, a French ecclesiastic of 
the thirteenth century, was a missionary to Poland, and 
wrote a history of that country, (“‘Chronica Polonorum,”) 
a valuable work, and the earliest one written on that 
subject. 

Mar’tin, (ALEXANDER,) born in New Jersey about 
1740, served as a colonel in the war of the Revolution, 
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and was chosen Governor of North Carolina in 1782. 
Died in 1807. 

Martin, martin’, (ANDR#,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born in Poitou in 1621. He was one of the earliest 
advocates of the Cartesian philosophy, and wrote 
“Christian Moral Philosophy,” (‘ Philosophia Moralis 
Christiana.”) Died in 1695. 

Mar’tin, (BENJAMIN,) an English mathematician, born 
in Surrey in 1704. He was the author of “The Philo- 
sophical Grammar,” (1735,) “‘New System of Optics,” 
(1740,) and other scientific works. Died in 1782. 

Martin, (Bon Louts HEnrRI,) an eminent French 
historian, born at Saint-Quentin in 1810. He has pub- 
lished a ‘ History of France from the Earliest Times to 
1789,” (18 vols., 1838-53,) “ Monarchy in the Seventeenth 
Century,” (1848,) a “Life of Daniel Manin,” (1859,) and 
other similar works. The first enjoys a high reputation, 
and has gained a prize of the Académie Frangaise. He 
published a revised edition of his “ History of France,” 
(185 5-60.) 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1857. 

Martin, (CHRISTIAN REINHOLD DIETRICH,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born near Gottingen in 1772, was the author 
of several legal works. Died in 1857. 

Martin, (CLAUDE,) a French soldier, born at Lyons in 
£732. He accompanied General Lally to India, and sub- 
sequently entered the English service. Having amassed 
a large fortune, he built a magnificent palace near Luck- 
now. He died in 1800, leaving numerous bequests for 
charitable purposes. 

See G. Martin, “ Eloge historique de C. Martin,”’ 1830. 


Martin, (CLAUDE,) a learned French Benedictine 
monk, born at Tours in 1619, published several devo- 
tional works. Died in 1696. 

Martin, (Davip,) a French Protestant theologian, 
born at Revel in 1639. He published a “ History of 
the Old and New Testament,” “Treatise on Natural 
Religion,” and other works, which enjoy a high reputa- 
tion. Died in 1721. 

See Nickéron, “‘ Mémoires.’ 


Martin, (FRANGOIS,) an agent of the East India Com- 
pany, born in France. In 1674 he formed a colony at 
Pondicherry, of which city he afterwards became gov- 
ernor. Died about 1725. 

Martin, (EpMr,) a French jurist, born near Sens 
about 1714, became professor of canon law in Paris. 
Died in 1793. 

Martin, (FRANCOIS XAVIER,) LL.D., born at Mar- 
seilles, France, in 1764, emigrated about 1785 to North 
Carolina, and subsequently settled in Louisiana. He 
attained a high reputation as a jurist, and published His- 
tories of Louisiana and North Carolina. Died in 1846, 

Martin, (GREGoRY,) an English Catholic theologian, 
was a native of Sussex. He became professor of Hebrew 
at Douai, and subsequently at Rheims. His principal 
work is an English translation of the Bible, which 
appeared in 1610. Died in 1582. 

Martin, (JEAN BAPTISYE,) a French painter, surnamed 
DES BATAILLES, (‘‘of battles,”) born in Paris in 1659. 
On the death of Van der Meulen, in 1690, he was ap- 
pointed by Louis XIV. to paint his battles. Died in 1735. 

Martin, (JEAN BLAIsE,) a celebrated French vocalist, 
born in Paris in 1767. He held the place of tenor solo 
in the imperial chapel under Napoleon and his succes- 
sors, Louis XVIII. and Charles X. Died in 1837. 

Martin, (JoHN,) an English painter, born in North- 
umberland in 1789. He studied under Bonifacio Musso, 
and in 1815 obtained the prize at the British Institution 
for his picture of “ Joshua commanding the Sun to stand 
still.” This was followed by “The Fall of Babylon,” 
(1818,) ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast,” (1821,) “The Deluge,” 
(1826,) “The Fall of Nineveh,” (1828,) and other 
works on similar subjects, which enjoyed great tem- 
porary popularity. He published in 1828 “A Plan for 
supplying with Pure Water the Cities of London and 
Westminster.” Died in 1854. 

See “Autobiography of John Martin,” in the ‘‘Athenzum,” 
1854; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’”’ 

Martin, (Louis Aim&,) a French /#tératewr, born at 
Lyons in 1781, became professor of rhetoric, history, 
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etc. in the Polytechnic School, Paris, about 1815. He was 
an intimate friend of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, whose 
widow he married. Among his principal works are his 
“Letters to Sophia on Physics, Chemistry,” etc., (1810,) 
“Collection of Tales, etc. in Verse and Prose,” (1813,) 
and an “Essay on the Life and Works of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre,” (1820.) Died in 1847. 

See Lamarting, “ Discours prononcé sur la Tombe de M. Aimé 
Martin ;”’ QuéRakp, ‘La France Littéraire.” 

Martin, (LurHER,) an American lawyer, born about 
1745. Hewas a delegate from Maryland to the conven- 
tion which in 1787 formed the Constitution of the United 
States. In this body he advocated the sovereignty and 
equality of the States, contending that a small State 
should send as many members to Congress as a large 
State. Died in 1826. 

Martin, (MARGARET MAXWELL,) born at Dumfries, 
Scotland, in 1807, emigrated to America, and was mar- 
ried in 1836 to the Rev. William Martin, a Methodist 
divine. She has published “ Methodism, or Christianity 
in Earnest,” and other religious works. 

Martin, (Nicovas,) a French poet, born at Bonn, in 
Prussia, in 1814. His mother was a sister of Karl Sim- 
rock the poet. Among his works is “Le Presbytere, 
Epopée domestique,” (1856.) 

Martin, (PIERRE,) an admiral, of French extraction, 
born in Canada in 1752. In 1795 he maintained a 
prolonged fight with a superior English fleet under 
Hotbam, and was soon after made vice-admiral. Died 
in 1820. 

Martin, (RoprrT MONTGOMERY,) an English writer, 
bornin Tyrone county, Ireland, about 1803. He published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ The Colonies of the British Em- 
pire,” (1834-38,) and “The Indian Empire: its History, 
Topography,” etc., (1858-61.) Died in 1870. 

Martin, |Lat. Marri/Nus,] SAINT, an eminent eccle- 
siastic of the fourth century, was a native of Pannonia. 
He was converted to Christianity at an early age, and 
was made Bishop of Tours about 360 A.D. He founded 
the abbey of Marmoutier, near the river Loire, and he 
also established a monastery at Ligugé, near Poitiers, 
said to be the oldest institution of the kind in France. 
Died about 396. 

See Grrvalsk, ‘Vie de Saint-Martin,” 1699; Mrs. JAMESON, 
“‘Sacred and Legendary Art;’? A. Dupuy, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint- 
Martin,” 1852. 

Martin, Sarnv, born in Hungary, became Archbishop 
of Braga, in Portugal, and founded a number of monas- 
teries in Galicia. He was the author of several theo- 
logical works, in Latin. Died in 580 A.D. 

Martin, (SARAH,) an English philanthropist, born near 
Yarmouth in 1791, was distinguished for her labours in 
the cause of prison-reform. Died in 1843. 

See ‘‘ Brief Biographies,” by SamuEL Suites; Rev. ERSKINE 
Neate, “Christianity and Infidelity Contrasted ;” ‘* Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for April, 1847. 

Martin, (THEOpoRE,) a British writer, born in Edin- 
burgh in 1816. He became a resident of London about 
1846. In conjunction with Professor Aytoun,.he pro- 
duced a version of Goethe’s poems and ballads, (1858.) 
He also translated the Odes of Horace, (1860.) 


sky the “‘North British Review” for February, 1862, and March, 
1866. 


Martin, (THoMmas,) an English antiquary, born in 
Suffolk in 1697. He was the author of a “ History of 
Thetford,” published after his death by Gough, (1779,) 
and was a contributor to Le Neve’s “ Monumenta Angli- 
cana.” Died in 1771. 

Martin, (THoMAs HeEnRrtI,) a French philosopher, 
born at Bellesme, in Orne, in 1813. His “Studies on 
the Timzus of Plato” (2 vols., 1841) obtained a prize of 
the French Academy. He also published a “ History 
of the Physical Sciences in Antiquity,” (2 vols., 1849.) 

Martin, (WILLIAM,) an English naturalist, born in 
Nottinghamshire in 1769. He published “ Figures and 
Descriptions of Petrifactions in Derbyshire,” and other 
scientific works. Died in 1810. 

Martin, (WILLIAM D.,) an American jurist and poli- 
tician, born in South Carolina in 1789 ; died in 1833. 

Martin, de, deh mar’tan’, (JACQUES,) a French writer, 
born in the diocese of Mirepoix in 1684. He published, 
among other works, a “History of the Gauls and of 


‘heir Conquests,” etc., and ‘* The Religion of the Gauls.” 
Died in 1751. 

Mar’tin-dale, (JoHN HENRy,) an American general, 
born at, Sandy Hill, New York, about 1815, graduated 
at West Point in 1835. He was a-lawyer before the 
civil war. He commanded a brigade at the battles of 
Gaines’s Mill, June 27, and Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. 
He commanded a division of General Grant’s army in 
the summer of 1864. In November, 1866, he was elected 
attorney-general of New York. 

Mar’tine, (GrorGE,) a Scottish physician, born in 
1702, accompanied Lord Cathcart to America, where 
he died in 1743. He published ‘‘ Commentaries on the 
Anatomical Tables of Eustachius,” (in Latin,) and other 
works, 

Martineau, mar’te-nd, (HARRIET,) an English mis- 


-cellaneous writer, born at Norwich in 1802, was de- 


scended from a French Huguenot family. Being left in 
limited circumstances on the death of her father, she 
devoted herself to literature as a means of support, and 
published, in 1823, “ Devotional Exercises for the Use 
of Young People,” which was succeeded by a number 
of popular tales, among which we may name “ Christmas 
Day,” “The Rioters,” (1826,) “Mary Campbell,” (1827,) 
“The Turn-Out,” and “My Servant Rachel,” (1828.) 
Her “Traditions of Palestine” came out in 1831, and 
were soon followed by a series of tales illustrating po- 
litical economy, which were received with great favour 
and were translated into French and German. In 1835 
she visited the United States, where she spent about 
two years, and published, after her return, “ Society in 
America,” (1837,) and ‘‘ Retrospect of Western Travel,” 
(1838.) Her novel of ‘‘ Deerbrook” appeared in 1839, 
and in 1840 the romance of “The Hour and the Man,” 
Her health becoming impaired about this time, she was 
obliged to suspend her literary labours. After her re- 
covery she published, besides other works, “ Life in a 
Sick-Room,” (1845,) and “ Forest and Game Law Tales,” 
(1845.) Among her later publications are a “ History 
of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace,” (2 vols., 
1850,) ‘ Letters between Miss Martineau and Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson,” etc., (1857,) and “ Biographical Sketches,” 
(London, 1869.) She has also been a contributor to the 
“ Westminster Review” and other literary journals. 

See ‘‘Men and Women of the Time;” ‘“ Brief Biographies,” by 
SaMmueEL Sixes; “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1833, April, 1838, 
and April, 1847: ‘‘ London Quarterly” for January, 1839; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for April, 1851. 

Martineau, (JAMES,) a Unitarian divine, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Norwich, in England, about 
1805. He became professor of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy in Manchester New College, London, in 1853, 
and in 1858 associate pastor of the Unitarian Chapel in 
Little Portland Street. Among his principal works are 
“ Rationale of Religious Inquiry,” (1839,) “ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life,” (1843,) and “Studies of Chris- 
tianity,” (1858.) Mr. Martineau occupies a prominent 
position both as theologian and philosopher, being the 
representative on the one hand of Unitarianism as op- 
posed to Trinitarian orthodoxy, and on the other of 
Theism and Spiritualism as opposed to the materialistic 
tendencies of the age. 

See the “‘ British Quarterly Review? for October, 1859. 

Martinelli, mar-te-nel’/lee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
architect and painter, born at Lucca in 1650. Among 
his best works is the palace of Prince Lichtenstein at 
Vienna. Died in 1718. 

Martinengo, mar-te-nén’go, (GIROLAMO SILVIO,) 
Count, an Italian poet, born at Venice in-1753, pub- 
lished a translation of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost” (“Tl 
Paradiso Perduto’’) into Italian verse. Died in 1834. 

Martinengo, (Tiro ProsprrRo,) a learned Itaiian 
ecclesiastic, born at Brescia, published a nun ber of 
devotional poems, in Latin and Greek. Died in 1595. 

Martinengo-Coleoni, mar-te-nén’go ko-la-o/nee, 
(GIOVANNI Errorg,) an Italian officer and diplomatist, 
born at Brescia in 1754, entered the French service. 
Died about 1830. 

Martinet, m%r’te’nd’, a French officer, who lived 
about 1660-80 and introduced great improvements into 
military tactics and the organization of the army. 

See VotTarre, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 
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Martinet, mar’te’nd’, (JAN FLORENS,) a Dutch divine 
and writer, born about 1735, was pastor of the Men- 
nonite church at Zutphen. Died in 1796. 

Martinet, (Louis ACHILLE,) a French engraver, born 
in Paris in 1806, gained the grand prize in 1830. He 
engraved several works of Raphael and other old 
masters. 

Martinetti, mar-te-net/tee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Ital- 
ian architect, born at Bironico in 1764; died in 1829. 

Martinez, mar-tee/néth, (DoMmINGo,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Seville in 1690 ; died in 1750. 

Martinez, (GREGORIO,) a Spanish landscape-painter, 
born at Valladolid, worked at Madrid. Among his best 
works is a “ Holy Family with Saint Francis d’ Assisi.” 
Died about 1610. 

Martinez, (Jos#,) a Spanish painter, born at Sara- 
gossa in 1612, became painter to King Philip IV. Died 
in 1682. 

Martinez, (SEBASTIAN,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Jaen in 1602. On the death of Velasquez he became 
first painter to King Philip IV. Among his master- 
pieces are a “Nativity” and a “Saint Jerome.” Died 
in 1667. 

Martinez, (TomaAs,) a Spanish painter, was a native 
of Seville. He imitated successfully the style of Mu- 
rillo. His “Mater Dolorosa” is esteemed a master- 
piece. Died in 1734. 

Martinez del Barranco, mar-tee/néth del bar-ran/- 
ko, (BERNARDO,) a Spanish painter, born at Cuesta in 
1738; died in 1791. 

Martinez de la Plaza, mar-tee/néth da 14 pla’/tha, 
(Luts,) a Spanish poet, born at Antequera in 1585 ; died 
in 1635. 

Martinez de la Rosa, mar-tee/néth da 14 ro’s4, 
(FRANCISCO,) a celebrated Spanish poet, orator, and 
statesman, born at Granada in 1789. On the breaking 
out of the war of 1808, he ably defended the cause of 
the patriots both by his tongue and pen. About 1811 
he was sent on a mission to London, where he published 
his first poem, entitled “Zaragoza.” After his return to 
Spain he wrote his tragedy “The Widow of Padilla,” 
(“La Viuda de Padilla,”) and the comedy of “ The 
Consequences of Holding Office,” (‘Lo que puede un 
Empleo,”) which were brought out on the stage at Cadiz 
while that city was besieged by the French, and were 
received with enthusiasm. In 1812 he was chosen a 
deputy to the Cortes. On the restoration of Ferdinand, 
in 1814, he was imprisoned six years in the fortress of 
Gomera, on the African coast. In 1821 he obtained an 
office in the ministry ; but, being accused of want of zeal 
by the Liberal party, he retired to Paris. Having re- 
turned to Spain, he became prime minister in 1834, and 
drew up the ‘‘Estatuto Real,” granting a new constitu- 
tion. He was obliged to resign his post in 1836, and 
resided for a time in Paris and London. In 1851 he 
was chosen president of the Chamber of Peers. Among 
his most popular productions are the dramas entitled 
“The Conspiracy of Venice” and “ (C£dipus,” “The 
Girl at Home and the Mother at the Masquerade,” a 
comedy, and “El Arte poetica,” a didactic poem. He 
also published a historical work, called “El Espiritu del 
Siglo,” (“The Spirit of the Age,”) in 10 vols., and the 
romance of ‘‘Isabel de Solis.” Martinez held the post 
of perpetual secretary at the Spanish Academy. Died 
in February, 1862. 

See James Kennepy, ‘“‘ Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain ;’’ 
LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? Loménie, “ Galerie 
des Contemporains ;” “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1838. 

Martini, mar-tee’nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian preiate, 
born at Prato in 1720, was created Archbishop of Flor- 
ence in1781. He published an Italian translation of the 
Old and New Testaments, and several original works. 
Died in 1809. 

Martini, mar-tee’nee, (CORNELIS,) a Belgian writer 
on logic and metaphysics, born at Antwerp about 1567; 
died in 162r. : 

Martini, mar-tee/nee, (FERDINAND HEINRICH WIL- 
HELM,) a German naturalist, born in the duchy of Gotha 
in 1729. Among his works are the first three volumes 
of a “Systematic Cabinet of Shells,” (‘‘ Conchylien- 
Cabinet,” ro vols., 1768-88.) Died in 1778. 
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Martini, (GEorG HEINRICH,) a German archeologist, 
born in Misnia in 1722. He wrote on Greek and Roman 
antiquities. Died in 1794. 

Martini, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an eminent Italian musi- 
cian and composer, sometimes called PADRE MARTINI, 
born at Bologna in 1706. His compositions are chiefly 
of a religious character, and possess great merit ; but his 
reputation rests principally on his “ History of Music” 
(3 vols., 1757-81) and ‘Essay on Counterpoint,” (1775-) 
He has been styled “the most profound harmonist, and 
the best acquainted with the art and science of music, in 
Italy.” Died in 1784. 

See DeLta VAtte, ‘‘ Memorie storiche intorno alla Vita di G. B. 
Martini,’’ 1785; Feris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;”’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Martini, (GiUSEPPE,) an Italian musician, a native 
of Milan, visited England, where he was patronized by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. He was an excellent per- 
former on the hautboy, and composed a number of con- 
certos and sonatas, which are greatly admired. Died 
in 1750. 

Martini, (JEAN PAUL Ecip1vs,) often called MARTINI 
IL TEDESCO, (‘the German,”) a German musician and 
composer, whose original name was SCHWARTZENDORF, 
born at Freistadt in 1741. In 1767 he went to Paris, 
where he was patronized by the Duke of Choiseul and 
the Prince of Condé. He brought out in 1771 his opera 
of “The Lover of Fifteen,” (‘‘ L’Amoureux de quinze 
Ans,”) which had a brilliant success; it was followed 
by “Henri IV,” “Sapho,” ‘ Annette et Lubin,” and 
other works of the kind, which had great popularity. 
Martini was also distinguished for his improvements in 
military music. Died in Paris in 1816. 

See FEris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Martini, (MARTINO,) a Jesuit missionary, born at 
Trent in 1614, visited China, and published after his 
return a “ History of the Tartar War in China,” (“ De 
Bello Tartarico in Sinis,”) which was translated into 
the principal European languages; also an excellent 
map of China, (‘‘Atlas Sinensis,”) and a ‘ History of 
China previous to the Christian Era,” (in Latin.) Died 
in 1661. 

Martini, (Matrrutas,) a German philologist, born 
in Waldeck in 1572, published a good “ Lexicon Philo« 
logicum” (1623) of the Latin language. Died in 1630. 

Martini, (V1NCENZO,) acelebrated Spanish composer, 
born at Valencia in 1754. He visited Italy and Germany, 
where his operas were received with great favour, and in 
1788 took up his residence at Saint Petersburg. He was 
appointed director of the Italian Opera in that city by the 
emperor Paul I. Among his best works we may name 
“ Tpermnestra,” “ L’accorta Cameriera,” (‘“‘ The Prudent 
Chambermaid,”) and ‘La Cosa rara,” from which Mo- 
zart borrowed a portion of his “ Don Giovanni.” Died 
in 1810. 

See Ftis, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Martini, di, de mar-tee/nee, or Martino, mar-tee’no, 
an Italian painter, sometimes called SIMONE DI Mem- 
MI, and SIMON OF SIENNA, was born in Sienna about 
1280. He was a pupil of Giotto, and a friend of Petrarch, 
for whom he painted a portrait of Laura. Among his 
master-pieces are the frescos in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence. Petrarch dedicated two 
sonnets to Martini, who was esteemed one of the greatest 
painters of his time. Died in 1344. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters,” etc, 

Martiniére, de la, deh 14 mar’te’ne-air’, (ANTOINE 
AUGUSTIN Bruzen—brii’z6n’,) a French writer, born 
at Dieppe about 1680, was appointed first geographer 
to Philip V., King of Spain. His works are numerous 
and valuable. Among the most important we may name 
“ The Historical, Geographical, and Critical Dictionary,” 
(10 vols., 1726,) and a “ Life of Moliére.” Died at the 
Hague about 1748. 

See “ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Martiniére, de Ja, (PIERRE MaRTIN,) a French phy- 
sician and traveller, born at Rouen, accompanied the 
expedition sent by the King of Denmark to the Airetic 
regions in 1653, and published, after his return, his ‘ New 
Voyage to the North,” etc., (1671.) 
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Martino. See MARTINI, (SIMONE) 

Martinot, mar’te’no’, (HENRI,) a French mecha- 
nician, born in Paris in 1646, was patronized by Louis 
XIV., who employed him to make the clocks for Ver- 
sailles and the Trianon. Died in 1725. 

Martins, mar’tan’, (CHARLES FREDERIC,) a French 
botanist, born in Paris in 1806, became professor of 
botany at Montpellier in 1847. He published several 
scientific works, among which we may name his treatise 
“On Vegetable Teratology,” and “ Botanical Journey in 
Norway,” (1841.) 

Martinus. See Marrens and Marti. 

Mar-ti/nus Po-lo/nus or Bo-he’mus, a Polish 
chronicler and ecclesiastic, born at Troppau, in Silesia. 
He became chaplain and confessor to Pope Clement IV. 
and several of his successors, and was appointed in 1278 
Archbishop of Gnesen. He wrote a valuable work, 
entitled ““Chronicon de Summis Pontificibus,” (“ Chron- 
icle of the Popes.”)° Died in 1278. 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Martirano, mar-te-r4/no, (CORIOLANO,) an. Italian 
littérateur, born at Cosenza, was Bishop of San Marco, 
in Calabria. He wrote a number of dramas. Died in 
1557- 

Martire, (Prrrro.) See PErer Marryr. 

Martius, von, fon mart’se-tis, (KARL FRIEDRICH 
PHILIPP,) an eminent German botanist, born at Erlangen 
in 1794. He studied medicine in his native city, and in 
1817 joined the scientific expedition sent by the Austrian 
and Bavarian governments to Brazil. After his return 
he published, in 1824, his “ Brazilian Travels,” a work 
very attractive in its style, and full of valuable infor- 
mation concerning the natural history of that country. 
In 1832 he brought out his “Nova Genera et Species 
Plantarum,” (3 vols., with coloured plates,) and in 1845 
his superb “Genera et Species Palmarum,” being a 
complete description of the palms, (3 vols., with 219 
coloured plates.) Besides the above, we may name the 
“Flora Brasiliensis,” and “The Plants and Animals of 
Tropical America,” (1831.) Von Martius was appointed 
director of the botanic garden at Munich, and chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and other 
institutions of the kind. Died in December, 1868. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for February, 1830. 

Martorelli, mar-to-rel’/lee, (GIACoMO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Naples in 1699. He pubiished a treat- 
ise “On the Ancient Colonies of Naples,” and other 
works. Died in 1777. 

Martos, mar’tos, (IVAN PETROVITCH,) a Russian 
sculptor, born in Little Russia about 1760. Among his 
best works are the mausoleum of the emperor Alexander 
at Taganrog, the colossal group in bronze of the patriots 
Minin and Pozharsky at Moscow, and the monument of 
Potemkin at Cherson, also the bas-relief on the monu- 
ment of the grand duchess Helena Paulovna. Martos 
was director of the Academy of Fine Arts at Saint Peters- 
burg. Died in 1835. 

See Nacuer, “ Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Mar’t¥n, (HeNnry,) an able English lawyer and ex- 
ee scholar, known as a contributor to the “Specta- 

or. 
at the head of a list of contributors given by Steele, who 
says, “He can hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he 
would not deserve the precedence.” He was appointed 
Inspector-general of imports and exports, to reward him 
for the service he rendered the government by the 
publication of “The British Merchant, or Commerce 
Preserved,” (about 1713.) Died in 1721. 

Martyn, (HeNRY,) an eminent English missionary 
and Orientalist, born at Truro, in Cornwall, in 1781. He 
studied at Saint John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself by his attainments in the classics, 
and was chosen a Fellow of the college in 1802, Having 
become acquainted with the Rev. Charles Simeon about 
this time, and experienced deep religious convictions, he 
embarked in 1805 as a missionary for India. He made 
rapid progress in acquiring the language of the country, 
and was soon able to translate the New Testament into 
Hindostanee, and subsequently into Persian. He also 
made a Persian translation of the Psalms. His health 
at length gave way under his devoted labours, and he 


His name appears in No. 555 of the “Spectator”: 


died at Tokat, in Asia Minor, while on his way to Eng- 
land, in 1812. 

See Rev. J. Sarcent, ‘Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn,” 
1821; J. W. Kaye, ‘Lives of Indian Officers,” 1867; ‘* London 
Quarterly Review”? for July, 1821. 

Martyn, (JoHN,) an English physician and botanist, 
born in London in 1699. He was elected to the Royal 
Society in 1727, and in 1733 became professor of botany 
at Cambridge. His ‘ History of Rare Plants,” (in Latin, 
1728,) illustrated by Van Huysum, was the best work 
of the kind then published, and was translated into 
German. Martyn also made an excellent translation 
of Virgil’s “ Bucolics” and “ Georgics,” and was a con- 
tributor to the “Grub Street Journal.” The genus 
Martynia was named in his honour. Died in £768. 

See Goruam, ‘Memoirs of John and Thomas Martyn,” 1830; 
Cuvier, ‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles.” 

Martyn, (THOMAS,) son of the preceding, was born at 
Chelsea in 1735. He succeeded his father as professor 
of botany at Cambridge in 1761. He wrote several bo- 
tanical works and miscellaneous treatises. Died in 1825. 

See Goruam, ‘ Memoirs of John and Thomas Martyn,” 1830. 

Martyn, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born at 
Exeter in 1562, was the author of the “ History and Lives 
of the Kings of England from William the Conqueror 
to the End of the Reign of Henry VIII.” Died in 1617. 

Martyr. See Jusrin Martyr. 

Martyr, (PErer.) See PererR MARTYR. 

Martyr, (PETER.) See ANGHIERA. 

Marucelli, m4-roo-chel’lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
scholar and philanthropist, born at Florence in 1625, 
was a liberal patron of learned men. Died in 1713. 

Marucelli, (GIOVANNI SrEFANO,) an Italian painter 
and architect, born at Umbria in 1586; died in 1646. 

Marullo, ma-rool’/lo, (MICHELE Tarcagnota—tar- 
k&n-yo/’t&,) [Lat. MARUL’LUS TARCHANIO/TES, | a modern 
Greek scholar and poet, born at Constantinople. He 
was the author of numerous Latin hymns and epigrams 
of great elegance. Died in 1500. 

See GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire de la Littérature Italienne.”’ 

Marullus. See MARULLO. 

Ma-rul/lus, (Marcus,) a Latin satiric poet in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius. His style is commended by Saint 
Jerome. There is only a fragment of his works extant. 

Marut [Hindoo pron. mir/d6t] or Marut, ma’rdot, 
a Sanscrit word, signifying “wind,” and applied in the 
Hindoo mythology to the genii (or gods) presiding over 
the winds. In the Vedas the Maruts are often ad- 
dressed as the attendants and allies of Indra, and are 
called the sons of Prisni, (or Prigni,) or the Earth; they 
are also called Rudras, or the sons of Rudra, (rd0d’ra.) 

See the Introductions to the several volumes of PRoressoR WIL* 
SON’s translation of the “‘ Rig-Veda ;’? Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Ma-ru’tha or Maroutha, ma-roo’tha, SAINT, a Syrian 
prelate, became Bishop of Martyropolis. He was a 
friend of Saint Chrysostom, and wrote a “ History of 
the Council of Nice,” and other works. Died about 420. 

Mar’vell, (ANDREW,) an eminent English patriot and 
satirical writer, born at Kingston-upon-Hull in 1620. 
Having travelled through France, Spain, Italy, and Hol- 
land, where he acquired the languages of those countries, 
he was, after his return to England, appointed assistant 
to Milton, then Latin secretary to Cromwell, (1657.) He 
was first elected to Parliament in 1660, and in this office 
gave such entire satisfaction to his constituents that he 
continued to represent them till his death. Marvell’s 
wit and distinguished abilities rendered him formidable 
to the corrupt administration of Charles IT., and attempts 
were made to win him over by the offer of a large sum 
of money, which he promptly refused, thus proving his 
integrity to be equal to his talents. As a writer he is 
chiefly known by his ‘‘ Rehearsal Transposed,” written 
in answer to Dr. Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, a 
fanatical defender of absolute power. Died in 1678. 


See the “Life of Andrew Marvell,’’? by Joun Dove; HartTiry 
CoveripcE, “Lives of Distinguished Northerns;”? CamppBeELt, 
“Specimens of the British Poets ;” Disraeui, ‘‘Quarrels of Au- 
thors ;” ‘*‘Retrospective Review,” vols. x. and xi., (1824, 1825 :) 
“Edinburgh Review” for January, 1844; ‘‘Westminster Review” 
for January, 1833. 

Marville, de, (VIGNFUL.) 

Marwa4an. See Mrerwan. 


See ARGONNE, D’. 
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Marx, marks, (ADOLPH BERNHARD,) a German com- 
poser and writer on music, born at Halle in 1799, became 
professor of music in the University of Berlin in 1830. 
Among his works are “The Theory of Musical Compo- 
sition,” (1837,) and “ General Theory of Music,” (‘ Allge- 
meine Musiklehre,” 1839.) 

Ma’ry, daughter of Henry VIL. of England, was born 
in 1497. She became in 1514 the third wife of Louis 
XII. of France, who died in the following year. A few 
months after she was married to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. She Jeft one daughter, named Frances, who 
was the mother of Lady Jane Grey. Died in 1534. 

Mary, commonly called BLoopy QurEN Mary, on 
account of her cruel persecution of the Protestants, 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife, Catherine 
of Aragon, was born at Greenwich in 1516. During her 
childhood several negotiations were entered into for her 
marriage, none of which, however, were carried into 
effect. After the divorce of Catherine, the title of 
Princess of Wales was transferred from Mary to the 
princess Elizabeth. In 1536, on the execution of Queen 
Anne, Mary was induced to acknowledge Henry’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy and the nullity of his marriage with 
her mother. Having, by her outward compliance with 
her father’s whims, in some degree gained his favour, 
the inheritance was secured to her, after her brother 
Edward and his heirs, in the act of succession of 1544. 
When Edward succeeded to the throne, Mary resisted all 
his entreaties, and those of his ministers, to change her 
religious views, upon which, by the advice of Northum- 
berland, he made over the crown to Lady Jane Grey. 
(See Grey, Lady JANE.) Mary’s first act when estab- 
lished on the throne was to restore to their sees Bonner, 
Gardiner, and other bishops who had been deposed during 
the late reign; and shortly afterwards Cranmer and Lati- 
mer were committed to the Tower. These measures gave 
rise to an insurrection of the Protestants, headed by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, in 1554, which, being soon quelled, was 
followed by the execution of Lady Jane Grey, her hus- 
band and father, and of Wyatt himself. In July, 1554, 
Mary was married to the son of Charles V., afterwards 
Philip IL. of Spain. In the November following, Par- 
liament passed acts restoring the authority of the pope 
and reviving the former statutes against heresy. From 
this time began a fierce persecution of the Protestants, 
and it is estimated that two hundred and eighty victims 
died at the stake between the years 1555 and 1558. 
Among the most eminent of these martyrs were Bishops 
Latimer of Worcester and Ridley of London, and Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1557 Mary was 
induced to assist Philip in his war against France, and 
the united forces of England and Spain obtained a victory 
over the French at Saint-Quentin. But the following 
year Calais was taken by the Duke of Guise. This 
was a severe blow to Mary, and probably hastened. her 
death, which took place in November, 1558. She was 
succeeded by her half-sister Elizabeth. 

Without defending the cruelties with which Mary’s 
reign has been reproached, the candid historian will find 
many palliations for her conduct in the spirit of that age, 
which favoured persecution, in the injustice with which 
she had been treated by her father, and in the state of 
her health during that part of her reign when the per- 
secutions were at their height, which made it impossible 
for her to know the true state of affairs. Froude, who 
will hardly be suspected of any bias in her favour, says, 
“To the time of her accession she had lived a blameless 
and, in many respects, a noble life; and few men or 
women have lived less capable of doing knowingly a 
wrong thing.” He adds that her trials and disappoint- 
ments, “it can hardly be doubted, affected her sanity.” 
And he ends with laying the chief blame of the persecu- 
tions of her reign first on Gardiner, and secondly, and 
more especially, on Cardinal Pole. 

See Froupk, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. v. chap. xxviil., and 


the whole of vol. vi.; StrickLAND, ‘Queens of England;”’ also, 
Hume’s and Lincarp’s “ History of Engiand.”’ 


Mary, [Gr. Mapia; Lat. Maria; Fr. MARIE, m2’re’; 
Tt. Marta, m4-ree’4,] Satnr, a Hebrew woman, cele- 
brated as the mother of the Lord Jesus Christ, and styled 
by the Roman Catholics the Blessed Virgin Mary, 


(Beata Virgo Maria,) also the Mother of God and Queen 
of Heaven. 

See Matthew i.; Luke i.; John i. and xix. 25; DuvERGIER D& 
Hauranng, “Vie de la sainte Vierge,”’ 1664; F. W. GenTHE, * Die 
Jungfrau Maria,” etc., 1852; CARLo Massint, “ Vita della santissima 
Vergine Maria,’’ 1830; Orsin1, ‘‘La Vierge: Histoire de la Mére 
de Dieu,” etc., 1837. 

Mary of Burgundy, [ Fr. MARIE DE BoURGOGNE, 
mire’ deh boor’gof’,| daughter of Charles the Bold 
and Isabella de Bourbon, was born at Brussels in 1457. 
On the death of her father, in 1477, she became heiress 
of Burgundy, and was married the same year to the 
archduke Maximilian, son of the Emperor of Germany. © 
She died in 1482, in consequence of a fall from her horse. 
She left two children, Philip, the father of Charles V., 
and Margaret, Duchess of Savoy. 

See BarAnTr, ‘‘ Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne ;’’? GAILLARD, 
“Histoire de Marie de Bourgogne;’”? Mincn, “Marie von Bur- 
gund,”’ 1832. 


Mary of Guise, (gweez,) [Fr. MARTE DE GUISE, 
mire’ deh gii-¢z’,| or Mary of Lorraine, [Fr. MARIE 
DE LORRAINE, m@’re’ deh lo’rAn’,| a daughter of Claude, 
Duke of Guise, born in 1515, was married in 1534 to 
Louis d’Orléans, Duke of Longueville, who died the 
following year. In 1538 she was married to James V. 
of Scotland, and after his death became, for a short time, 
regent of the kingdom. She is described by the histo- 
rian De Thou as naturally inclined to justice and tolera- 
tion, but she was influenced by the court of France and 
her brothers, the Duke and Cardinal of Guise. She 
died in 1560, leaving a daughter Mary, afterwards the 
celebrated Queen of Scots. 

See Burton, ‘ History of Scotland,’’ vol. iv. chaps. xxxvil. and 


xxxvili.; De Tuou, ‘‘ Historia sui Temporis;’? RoBertson, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Scotland ;”? Froupe, “‘ History of England.” 


Mary Magdalene. See MAGDALENE. 

Mary de’ Medici. See MARIE DE MEDICIS. 

Mary Stu/art, Queen of Scots, born at Linlithgow 
about the 7th of December, 1542, was the only surviving 
child of James V. and Mary of Guise, (or Lorraine,) who 
was a daughter of the French Duke of Guise. James 
V. died a.few days after the birth of Mary, who was 
crowned in September, 1543, by Cardinal Beatoun, This 
ambitious and unscrupulous prelate, who was the head 
of the Roman Catholic party, usurped the office of re- 
gent. A treaty having been negotiated for the marriage 
of Mary with the Dauphin of France, she was sent to 
France in the summer of 1548 to complete her education. 
Before the year just mentioned, Scotland had been in- 
volved in a war against Henry VIII. of England, who 
wished to obtain the hand of Mary for his son and thus 
unite the two countries under one crown. 

Educated at the polite and voluptuous court of Paris, 
Mary excelled in various accomplishments, and at an 
early age became mistress of the Latin, French, and Ital- 
ian languages. About the age of fourteen she composed 
and pronounced before Henry II. a Latin oration, in 
which she maintained that it is becoming for women to 
learn literature and liberal arts. Her rare and radiant 
personal beauty, her intellectual graces, and her fasci- 
nating manners rendered her a general favourite and the 
chief ornament of the French court. ‘‘ Graceful alike in 
person and intellect,” says Froude, ‘she possessed that 
peculiar beauty in which the form is lost in the expres- 
sion, and which every painter, therefore, has represented 
differently. Rarely, perhaps, has any woman combined 
so many noticeable qualities as Mary Stuart: with a 
feminine insight into men and things and human life, 
she had cultivated herself to that high perfection in 
which accomplishments were no longer adventitious 
ornaments, but were wrought into her organic constitu- 
tion. . . . She had vigour, energy, tenacity of purpose, 
with perfect and never-failing self-possession, and, as the 
one indispensable foundation for the effective use of all 
other qualities, she had indomitable courage.” (“ History 
of England,” vol. vii. chap. iv.) 

In April, 1558, she was married to the dauphin, who 
on the death of his father, Henry II., ascended the 
throne of France, as Francis IT., in 1559. On the death 
of the English queen Mary, Francis and Mary assumed 
the titles of King and Queen of England, refusing to 
recognize the right of Elizabeth to the throne. ae 
brilliant prospects of Mary were suddenly clouded by 
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the death of Francis, who died, without issue, in De- 
cember, 1560. One great obstacle to her prosperity 
was her zealous attachment to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, which was rejected or abhorred by a majority of 
her subjects. The Scottish Estates sent Lord James 
Stuart, Mary’s half-brother, to invite her to Scotland 
and to offer her the free exercise of her religion. Having 
resolved to return to her native land, she requested 
permission to pass through England on her way thither ; 
but Elizabeth would not grant this favour to a rival 
claimant of her crown. Mary was thus reduced to the 
alternative of a voyage by sea, with the risk of being 
captured by the English fleet. She embarked in August, 
1561, and parted with regret from da delle France, at 
which, with eyes bathed in tears, she continued to gaze 
until it was hidden by the darkness. After a passage of 
four days, she arrived safely at Leith, and chose for her 
chief advisers Lord James Stuart and William Maitland, 
of Lethington, both Protestants. She made friends even 
among the Protestants, but failed to propitiate John 
Knox, with whom she had an interview. According to 
Randolph, he made her weep on this occasion. 


Soon after her arrival in Scotland, Mary sent Secretary 
Maitland to London as ambassador. He made overtures 
of peace and friendship, requiring, however, as an indis- 
pensable condition, that Elizabeth and the English Par- 
liament should recognize Mary as her successor in case 
the former should die without issue. On this condition 
Mary promised she would: not claim the English crown 
during the life of Elizabeth. ‘ Elizabeth,” says Froude, 
“refused positively to name Mary Stuart her successor, 
knowing that she would be signing her own death- 
warrant.” These words suggest the probable assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth by the partisans of her rival. Mary 
attempted to open the chapel royal for public Catholic 
service, but the Protestant mob drove away the priest 
with a broken head, and the queen made concession to 
the popular will by ordering that the service should be 
performed privately. In 1562 Mary wrote a letter to 
Elizabeth, and expressed a great desire to have an inter- 
view with her. Several courteously-worded letters were 
exchanged by them, and their correspondence grew more 
and more cordial; but a serious difference arose on the 
choice of a husband for Mary. Elizabeth objected to 
her proposed marriage with Don Carlos of Spain, and 
suggested Lord Robert Dudley, her own favourite; but 
Mary preferred her cousin Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, 
(a son of the Earl of Lennox,) whom she married on 
the 29th of July, 1565. By this act she provoked the 
violent hostility of the English queen, and estranged 
from her support her half-brother, James Stuart, Earl 
of Murray, the ablest Scottish statesman of his time. 
“Her gentle administration,” says Robertson, ‘had 
secured the hearts of her subjects, who were impatient 
for her marriage and wished the crown to descend 
in a right line from their ancient monarchs. She 
herself was the most amiable woman of her age... . 
No event in that age excited stronger political fears and 
jealousies, none interested more deeply the passions 
of several princes, than the marriage of the Scottish 
queen.” (‘“Flistory of Scotland.”) Mary made an un- 


wise choice at last; for the character of Darnley was at | 


once weak, capricious, and obstinate. She gave him 
the title of king, by a stretch of her prerogative which, 
according to Robertson, was a strong proof of the vio- 
lence of her love or the weakness of her counsels. In- 
stigated by Queen Elizabeth, the Scottish malcontents, 
including the Earl of Murray, took arms against Mary 
in August, 1565; but this revolt was quickly suppressed 
by the queen, who rode on horseback at the head of her 
army, and the leaders of the insurgents took refuge in 
England. Elizabeth disclaimed all responsibility for their 
conduct, and expressed her abhorrence of their treason. 


In 1566 Mary Stuart joined the King of France, the 
pope, and others, in a Catholic league for the extirpation 
of heresy, and began to attempt the restoration of popery 
in Scotland. “To this fatal resolution,” says Robertson, 
‘may be imputed all the subsequent calamities of Mary’s 
life.” She took into her confidence and favour David 
Rizzio, (or Ritzio,) an Italian musician, who became her 
French secretary and inseparable companion, even in 
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the council-room. ‘ He had the control,” says Froude, 
“of all the business of the state.” Mary soon repented 
of her union with the insolent and dissolute Lord Darn- 
ley, who treated her with rudeness and neglect and 
became jealous of Rizzio, whom he resolved to remove 
by violence. Rizzio was dragged from the queen’s pres- 
ence by the accomplices of Darnley, and killed, in March, 
1566. This act was the result of a plot in which the 
Earl of Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, and other Protestants 
united for political reasons. Deserted and betrayed by 
Darnley, they failed to recover power, and fled to Eng- 
land. Although Mary deeply resented the conduct of her 
husband, she plied him with caresses and gained him over 
to her interest. About this time a new favourite acquired 
an ascendant over her heart and began to influence her 
counsels. This was James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
a man of some ability, but unscrupulous and reckless to 
the last degree. In June, 1566, occurred an event which 
apparently tended to confirm the power and promote 
the interest of Queen Mary,—the birth of her son James. 
In January, 1567, Darnley was attacked with a severe ~ 
illness at Glasgow, where Mary visited him, and, having 
employed her artifices to gain his confidence, persuaded 
him to be removed to the vicinity of Edinburgh. He 
was lodged in a detached house at Kirk-a-Field, very 
near the capital. Mary attended her husband assidu- 
ously, and slept two nights in the house at Kirk-a-Field, 
which she left on the 9th of February at 11 P.M. About 
three hours later the house was blown up by gunpowder, 
and Darnley was found dead in the garden. Suspicion 
fell on Bothwell as the chief perpetrator of this crime, 
and on Mary as an accessary. She outraged public sen- 
timent so far that she not only screened Bothwell from a 
fair trial, but married him in May, 1567. Robertson and 
Froude agree in the opinion that Mary was responsible 
for the death of Darnley. 

Impelled bya justand burning indignation, the Scottish 
lords and people, both Protestant and Catholic, rosé in 
arms against Mary and Bothwell, who, in June, 1567, 
met them at Carberry Hill with a small army. The 
troops of the queen, howeyer, refused to fight, and she 
was compelled to surrender herself to her adversaries, 
who confined her on a little islandin Loch Leven. Queen 
Elizabeth now interposed in favour of Mary, thinking 
the treatment she received a dangerous example, and de- 
manded her release,—without effect. The captive queen 
abdicated in favour of her son, and the Earl of Murray 
became regent, (July, 1567.) Letters which Mary had 
written to Bothwell were produced in the Scottish Par- 
liament, by which she was declared to be accessory to 
the murder of the king. By the aid of George Douglas, 
a youth of eighteen, she escaped from prison in May, 
1568, and was quickly joined by an army of six thousand 
men, which Regent Murray routed at Langside on the 
13th of May. Mary fled to England, and rashly threw 
herself on the generosity of her rival, who refused to 
admit her into her presence because she was not yet 
cleared from the charge of murder. Treated as a pris- 
oner, Mary was confined at Bolton Castle, Coventry, and 
Fotheringay. She had many adherents in England, who 
made several attempts against the power and life of 
Elizabeth. In 1586 she was accused of complicity in 
Babington’s conspiracy, for which she was tried by a 
commission, and condemned without proof. She was be- 
headed at Fotheringay Castle on the 8th of February,1587. 

* All contemporary authors,” says Robertson, ‘‘agree 
in ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty of countenance 
and elegance of shape of which the human form is ca- 
pable. Her hair was black, her eyes were a dark gray, 
her complexion was exquisitely fine, and her hands and 
arms remarkably delicate both as to shape and colour, 
Her stature was of a height that rose to the majestic.” 

See Burron, ‘History of Scotland ;’? Froups, ‘‘ History of 
England ;” Rosertson, ‘History of Scotland; Tyrier, “‘ His- 
tory of Scotland ;”? Hume, ‘‘ History of England;” Samurn Jess, 
“ Life of Mary Stuart,’? 1725; CHALMErs, ‘‘ Life of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” 1818; Miss Bencer, ‘‘ Life of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
1823; Bet, *‘ Life of Mary Stuart,” 1831; BuckinGuam, “‘ Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots,’’ 1844; De Marsy, “ Vie de Marie Stuart,” 
3 vols., 1743; Genz, ‘‘ Marie Stuart’s Leben,” 1799; SCHUETZ, 
* Leben Marie Stuart’s,”’ 1839 ; M1GNeET, ‘‘ Histoire de Marie Stuart,”’ 
2 vols., 1854; DARGAuD, “ Histoire de Marie Stuart,”’ 2 vols., 1850; 


STRICKLAND, “‘ Lives of the Queens of Scotland,”’ 8 vols., 1854; 
LasBanorf, ‘‘ Recueildes Lettres de Marie Stuart,” 7 vols., 1844. 


MARZARI 


Marzari-Pencati, mard-za/ree pén-ka/tee, (Gtu- 
SEPPE,) COUNT, an Italian mineralogist, born at Vicenza 
in 1777, discovered in 1810 the mine of fossil coal at 
Borgo di Valsugna. He invented an instrument for 
1S ieee angles, called “ Tachigonimetro.” Died in 
1836. 

Masaccio Guidi da San Giovanni, m4-sat/cho 
goo-ee’dee d& san jo-van/nee, (TomMMaSo,) an eminent 
Italian painter of the Florentine school, born near 
Florence in 1401, ranks first among the artists of the 
second or middle age of modern painting. His works 
were studied by Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Leonardo 
da Vinci. His figures are characterized by great anima- 
tion and fidelity to nature and graceful arrangement of 
the draperies. He also excelled in perspective, which 
he learned under Brunelleschi. ‘ Masaccio,” says Fuseli, 
“was a genius, and the head of an epoch in the art. He 
may be considered as the precursor of Raphael, who 
imitated his principles and sometimes transcribed his 
figures.” Among his most admired works are the frescos 
of San Pietro de] Carmine at Florence, and the picture 
of “Christ Curing the Demoniacs.” Masaccio died in 
1443, and is generally supposed to have been poisoned. 

See Vasarr, ‘Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; Mrs. JAMESON, “‘ Me- 
moirs of Early Italian Painters.” 

Masaniello, m4-84-ne-el/lo, or Tommaso Aniello, 
born at Amalfi, in Italy, in 1622, was the son of a fisher- 
man, and in 1647 became leader of a revolt against the 
Duke of Arcos, Spanish Viceroy of Naples. At the head 
of 50,000 insurgents, he compelled the duke to abolish 
a tax which he had imposed, and also to give up the 
charter of exemption granted to Naples by Charles V. 
The intoxication produced by this sudden change of 
fortune seems to have affected the reason of Masaniello, 
and, having by his conduct alienated his friends, he 
was soon after assassinated by the adherents of the 
viceroy. 

See “‘ History of the Rise and Fall of Masaniello,”? by FRANCIS 
Mipon, London, 1729; A. GiRAFFO, ‘‘ Rivoluzioni di Napoli,’’ 1647 ; 
Merssner, ‘‘ Masaniello; historisches Bruchstiick,’’? 1785; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘“‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for Au- 
gust, 1829. 

Mascagni, mas-kan’yee, (DONATO,) an Italian monk 
and painter, called FRA ARSENIO, born at Florence in 
1579; died in 1636. 

Mascagni, (PAo.o,) an Italian anatomist, born near 
Sienna in 1752. He became professor of anatomy in 
the University of Sienna in 1774. He wrote an admi- 
rable work entitled ‘‘ History and Iconography of the 
Lymphatic Vessels of the Human Body,” an outline 
of which had previously obtained the prize offered 
by the Academy of Sciences in Paris. In 1801 he was 
appointed professor of anatomy, chemistry, and physi- 
ology at the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova at Florence. 
Among his works is ‘Anatomia universa.” Died in 
1815. 

See G. Sarcuiant, ‘‘ Elogio del P. Mascagni,”’ 1816; T1PaLpo, 
“Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;”? DesGENETTES, article in the ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Médicale.” 

Mascardi, mas-k4r/dee,(AGOSTINO,)an Italian writer, 
born at Sarzana in 1591. He was appointed by Pope 
Urban VIII. professor of rhetoric in the College della 
Sapienza at Rome, (1628.) He published, among other 
works, ‘‘ Five Treatises on the Art of Writing History.” 
Died in 1640. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Mascardi, (GIusEppr,) an Italian ecclesiastic and 
writer on jurisprudence, born at Sarzana, near Genoa, 
was an uncle of the preceding. Died in 1588. 

Mascaron, mas‘ka’rdn’, (JULES,) an eminent French 
prelate and pulpit orator, born at Aix in 1634. He 
acquired a high reputation by his funeral oration on 
Anne of Austria, (1666,) and was soon after appointed 
preacher-in-ordinary to Louis XIV. He was created 
Bishop of Tul'e in 1671, and of Agen in 1679. He is 
said to have converted many Calvinists in the latter dio- 
cese to Catholicism. He died in 1703, leaving all his 
property to the poor, to whom his virtues had greatly 
endeared him. A volume of his “ Funeral Orations” 
was published in 1704. That on Marshal Turenne is 
eulogized by La Harpe as a master-piece. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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MASERS 


Masch, mash, (ANDREAS GOTTLIEB,) a German 
writer and theologian, born in Mecklenburg in 1724. 
He published, besides other works, ‘Contributions 
towards the History of Remarkable Books,” (1769,) and 
an excellent edition of Lelong’s “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” 
Died in 1807. 

Mascheroni, m4s-ka-ro’nee, (LORENZO,) ay Italian 
mathematician, born near Bérgamo in 1750. He became 
professor of Greek at Pavia, and subsequently of geom- 
etry at Bérgamo. On the invasion of Italy by the French, 
he was elected a member of the legislative body in the 
Cisalpine Republic. He published “ Researches on the 
Equilibrium of Vaults,” (1785,) and other mathematical 
treatises of a high character, also a curious work called 
“The Geometry of the Compass,” (1797,) and a number 
of poems. Died in Paris in 1800. 

’ See Saviour, “Memorie alla Vita dell’Abate L. Mascheroni,”’ 
1801; G. Manarnt, “ Elogio storico di L. Mascheroni,”’ 1809 ; Mon- 
TucLa, ‘‘Histoire des Mathématiques;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Masclef, mas’kléf’, (FRANGCOIS,) a French Orientalist, 
born at Amiens in 1662. He published a “Hebrew 
Grammar,” (‘‘Grammatica Hebraica,’’) in which he op- 
poses the use of vowel-points. It is regarded as one of 
the best works of the kind. Died in 1728. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Mascov, mas/kof, (GoTrFRIED,) a German. jurist, 
born at Dantzic in 1698. He lectured at Gottingen, and 
published several works. Died in 1760. 

Mascov, |Lat. Masco/vius,| (JOHANN JACOB,) a 
German jurist and historian, born at Dantzic in 1689, 
was a brother of the preceding. He became professor 
of law at Leipsic in 1719, and was the author of a 
treatise ‘““On the Origin and Progress of Public Law,” 
and other Jegal works, in Latin. He also wrote a 
“History of Germany to the Commencement of the 
Franconian Monarchy,” (unfinished.) Died in 1761. 

See ‘‘Memoria J. J. Mascovii,”’ Leipsic, 1761. 

Mascovius. See MAScov. 

Mascrier, Le, leh m&s’kre-a’, (JFAN BAPTISYE,) a 
French /ittératewr, born at Caen in 1697. He assisted 
in the translation of De Thou’s ‘Universal History,” 
and published several original works. Died in 1760. 

Masdeu, mas/dé-o0, (JUAN FRANCISCO,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and historian, was born at Barcelonain 1740. He 
wrote a ‘Critical History of Spain and of Spanish Cul- 
ture in every Department,” (20 vols., 1783-1800,) which 
has a high reputation for learning and accuracy. Died 
in 1817. 

Masen. See MASENIUS. 

Masenius, m4-sa’ne-us, or Masen, ma’sen, (JAMES,) 
a Flemish writer, born in the duchy of Juliers in 1606, 
He became professor of eloquence in the college of 
Cologne, and was the author of a Latin poem entitled 
“Sarcotis,” or ‘ Sarcothea,” which, it. is pretended by 
Lauder, suggested to Milton the idea of “ Paradise 
Lost.” Died in 1681. 

Maséres or Mazéres, ma’zair’, (FRANCIS,) BARON, 
a distinguished mathematician, of French extraction, 
born in London in 1731. He was for a time attorney- 
general for Canada, and in 1773 was appointed cursitor- 
baron of the exchequer. He was the author of a “ Dis- 
sertation on the Use of the Negative Sign in Algebra,” 
and other similar works, and reprinted at his own ex- 
pense a collection of the writings of Kepler and other 
mathematicians, also one containing the optical works 
of Descartes, Huyghens, Gregory, and Halley. The 
latter was completed by Mr. Babbage. He was recorder 
4 the city of London for about forty years. Died in 
1824. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ 1824. 


Masers de Latude, mi’zair’ deh 14’tiid’, (HENRI.) 
was born in Languedoc in 1725. Having given offence 
to Madame de Pompadour, he was by her orders im- 
prisoned in the Bastille. After remaining captive nearly 
three years, he effected his escape, (1756,) with the assist- 
ance of a fellow-prisoner and by means of the most 
persevering toil. He was soon arrested, with his com- 
panion, D’Alégre, and, after suffering an imprisonment 
of thirty years, was at length released, by the efforts 
of Madame Legros, who interested Cardinal Rohan, 


€ ask; cass; & hard; £asj; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 3as 2; th asin this. (}@~See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Madame Necker, and others, in his behalf. His ‘‘ Me- 
moirs” were published by M. Thierry. Died in 1805. 

See Turerry, ‘Le Despotisme dévoilé, ou Mémoires de La- 
tude,” 3 vols., 1792. 

Mash/am, (AxBicarL HIL1,) born in London about 
1670, was a cousin of the celebrated Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, upon whose recommendation she became waiting- 
maid to the princess, afterwards Queen Anne. She 
continued in this post after Anne ascended the throne, 
and by her arts supplanted the Duchess of Marlborough 
in the royal favour. She was married in 1707 to Mr. 
Masham, who was made a peer in 1711. It appears 
that her influence raised Harley and the Tories to power 
in 1710, deprived the Duke of Marlborough of the com- 
mand of the army, (1712,) and made important changes 
in the politics of Europe. In allusion to her intrigues, 
Macaulay says, “The great party which had long swayed 
the destinies of Europe was undermined by bedchamber- 
women.” Died in 1734. 

See Macautay’s Review of Lorp Mauon’s “History of the 
War of the Succession.”’ 

Masham, (Lady Damaris,) the daughter of Dr. 
Ralph Cudworth, born at Cambridge, England, in 1658, 
was married to Sir Francis Masham, of Essex. She was 
distinguished for her piety and for her attainments in 
history, philosophy, and divinity. She was a friend and 
pupil of the celebrated Locke, who died at her house, 
having resided there for some time. Lady Masham 
wrote several religious treatises. Died in 1708. 

See Lorp King, ‘‘ Life of Locke.” 

Mas-i-nis’sa, |Gr. Macoavaconc,| King of Numidia, 
the son of Gula, who reigned in Massylia, was born about 
250 B.c. In the second Punic war he fought at first for 
the Carthaginians in Spain, but, having been generously 
treated by Scipio Africanus, he became a zealous and 
faithful ally of the Romans. He waged war with Syphax, 
a Numidian prince, and was defeated by him twice. The 
Romans under Scipio came to his assistance, and in 203 
the allies gained a decisive victory. Among the captives 
was the charming Sophonisba, a Carthaginian lady, 
whom Masinissa married. Being sternly reproved by 
Scipio for this impolitic act, he sent her a cup of poison, 
which she drank, it is said, with heroic spirit. He con- 
tributed to the victory of the Romans at the battle of 
Zama, and was rewarded with the kingdom of Numidia. 
He is said to have been a wise ruler and to have done 
much to civilize his subjects. He died about the age of 
ninety-seven, leaving the kingdom, under the guardian- 
ship of Scipio Aimilianus, to his three sons, Micipsa, 
Gulussa, and Mastanabal. 

See Nizspunre, ‘Lectures on Roman History,’ vol. i.; Livy, 
“History of Rome,’’? books. xxiv.-xxx.; SALLusT, ‘‘ Jugurtha ;”’ 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Masius. See Mars, (ANDREAS.) 

Mas’ke-lyne, (NEVIL,) an English astronomer of 
great merit, born in London in 1732. He was sent to 
Saint Helena in 1761 to observe the transit of Venus, 
in which enterprise he failed because the sun was ob- 
secured by clouds. In 1765 he succeeded Mr. Bliss as 
astronomer royal. He originated the “ Nautical Alma- 
nack,” (1767,) and superintended its publication till his 
death. It acquired a high reputation in Europe, and was 
styled by Lalande “the most perfect Ephemeris that 
had ever been made.” For forty-seven years Maskelyne 
made exact observations of the sky at Greenwich, and 
was the first to give a standard catalogue of stars, (1790.) 
in 1772 he visited Scotland, in order to ascertain the 
density of the earth by observing the effect of the moun- 
tain Schehallien upon the plumb-line. He was the author 
of several astronomical treatises in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” and was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was also a foreign associate of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Paris. Died in 1811, 

See DreLtampre, “ Notice sur i , : 
Ress, “ Cyclopedia,” Dra sie OLR Hia la eA eH 
dix-huitiéme Siécle ;’’ ““ Monthly Review” for March, 1786. 

Mas-Latrie, de, deh ma‘la’tre’, (Jacques MARIE 
JoserH Louts,) a French archeologist and historical 
writer, born at Castelnaudary in 1815. He published a 
“ Historic Chronology of the Popes, General Councils.” 
etc., (1837,) “History of the Isle of Cyprus under the 


> 


Rule of the Princes of the House of Lusignan,” (1852,) 
and other works. 

Maso. See FINIGUERRA. 

Maso da San Friano. See MANzuOLI. 

Ma/son, (ARMIStEAD THOMSON,) a son of Stevens 
T. Mason, (1760-1803,) was born in Loudon county; 
Virginia, in 1787. He was chosen a Senator of the 
United States by the Democrats in 1815, and was killed 
in a duel by J. M. McCarty in 1819. 

Ma’son, (CHARLES,) an English astronomer, who 
assisted Dr. Bradley in the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, He published an improved edition of Mayer’s 
“Lunar Tables,” and, in company with Mr. Dixon, was 
sent to America to determine the limits of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. They measured a degree of the meridian, 
and in 1768 Dr. Maskelyne published an account of their 
operations in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions” for that 
year. Died in 1787. 

Mason, (FRANCIs,) an English.clergyman, born at 
Durham in 1566, became Archdeacon of Norwich. He 
published a “ Defence of the Anglican Church,” (‘¢ Vin- 
dicize Ecclesiz Anglicane.’’) Died in 1621. 

Mason, (FRANCIS,) D.D., a learned Baptist divine and 
missionary, born at York, England, in 1799. Having 
emigrated to America, he studied theology at Newton, 
Massachusetts, and sailed for India in 1830. He pub- 
lished a “Memoir of Mrs. Helen M. Mason,” (1847,) 
“ Burmah, its People and Natural Productions,” (1852,) 
“Life of Kotha-byn, the Karen Apostle,” a translation 
of the Bible into the Karen language, (1853,) and other 
works. He was also editor of a Karen journal, entitled 
“The Morning Star.” 

Mason, (GEORGE,) COLONEL, an English statesman 
and soldier under the reigns of Charles I. and Charles 
II., emigrated to America about 1654, and settled in 
Virginia. 

Mason, (GrorRGE,) an American statesman, a de- 
scendant of the preceding, was born in Stafford county, 
now Fairfax county, Virginia, in 1726. He wrote the 
Declaration of Rights and the Constitution of Virginia, 
(1776,) after which he served in the legislature. In 1777 
he was elected to the Continental Congress. He was 
reputed one of the ablest debaters that Virginia ever 
produced. He was a member of the national convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, but 
he refused to sign that Constitution, and vehemently 
opposed its adoption in the Virginia Assembly, for the 
alleged reason that it tended to monarchy. He was 
highly eulogized by Jefferson. Died in 1792. 

Mason, (GrorGE,) an English /(térateur, who wrote 
a “Life of Lord Howe,” an “Answer to Thomas Paine,” 
and an ‘Essay on Designs in Gardening.” Died in 1806. 

Mason, (JAMES,) a distinguished English engraver, 
born about 1710, executed a number of Jandscapes after 
Claude Lorrain, G. Poussin, Hobbema, and other artists. 
Died about 1780. 

Mason, (JAMES Murray,) an American Democratic 
politician, born in Fairfax county, Virginia, about 1798. 
He became a member of Congress in 1837, and was 
elected a Senator of the United States by the legisla- 
ture of Virginia in 1847. He continued to be a member 
of the Senate for fourteen years, and was the author of 
the fugitive-slave law of 1850. He was sent with J. 
Slidell on a mission to England by Jefferson Davis in 
1861. During the passage in the steamer Trent they 
were seized by Captain Wilkes, of the Federal navy, in 
November, 1861. They were claimed by the British 
government, and were liberated in January, 1862, after 
which Mr. Mason passed several years in England, 
remaining abroad during the civil war. Died in 1871. 

Mason, (JEREMIAH,) an American statesman and 
lawyer of high reputation, born at Lebanon, Connecticut, 
in April, 1768, graduated at Yale College. He practised 
law many years at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to 
which he removed in 1797. He was a Federalist, and 
a friend of Daniel Webster, who expressed a very high 
opinion of him. He represented New Hampshire in the 
Senate of the United States from 1813 to 1817. In 1832 
he removed to Boston, where he died in October, 1848. 
He was considered in the early part of the present cen- 
tury to be the foremost lawyer in New England. 


MASON 


Mason, (Sir JoHN,) an English statesman, born at 
Abingdon in 1500. He was privy councillor in the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. Died 
in 1566. 

Mason, (JOHN,) a native of England, born in 1600, 
emigrated to America, where he became Deputy Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. He was the author of a ‘“ History 
of the Pequot War.” Died in 1672. : 

See G. E. Exuis, ‘‘ Life of John Mason,’ in Sparxs’s ‘‘Amer- 
ican Biography,’’ vol. iii., 2d series. 

Mason, (JOuN,) an English divine and religious writer, 
born in Essex in 1706, was the author of a popular work, 
entitled “ Self-Knowledge,” (1745,) which was translated 
into several languages. Died in 1763. 

Mason, (JOHN MITcHELL,) a celebrated American 
theologian and pulpit orator, born in New York in 1770. 
He graduated at: Columbia College in 1789, and subse- 
quently finished his theological studies in Edinburgh. 
In 1793 he succeeded his father as pastor of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street, New York, where 
he attracted great numbers by his eloquence. He was 
the founder of the first theological seminary in the United 
States, of which he was appointed professor. He be- 
came editor of the “ Christian’s Magazine” in 1807, and 
was elected in 1811 provost of Columbia College, and 
in 1821 president of Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. 
Among his most admired writings is his ‘Oration on 
the Death of Alexander Hamilton,” who was his intimate 
friend. Dr. Mason died in 1829. His works (in 4 vols.) 
were edited by his son, the Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 

See ‘“‘Memoirs of J. M. Mason,” by J. VAN VECHTEN, 1856; 
Duycxinck, “‘ Cyclopedia of American Literatute,”’ vol. 1 ; CLEVE- 
LAND, ‘‘ Compendium of American Literature.” 

Mason, (JOHN THoMsoN,) an American lawyer and 
statesman, son of Thomson Mason, noticed below, was 
born in Stafford county, Virginia, in 1764. He was a 
personal friend of Jefferson, who appointed him to seve- 
ral high offices. Died in 1824. 

Mason, (JOHN THomMsSoN,) son of the preceding, 
born in Washington county, Maryland, in 1815, became 
collector of the port of Baltimore under President 
Buchanan. 

Mason, (JouHN Y.,) born in Sussex county, Virginia, 
about 1795, was secretary of the navy under President 
Tyler, and attorney-general and secretary of the navy 
(1846-49) under President Polk. He was afterwards 
appointed minister to France by President Pierce. Died 
in Paris in 1859. 

Mason, (LOwELtL,) an American composer and teacher 
of music, born at Medfield, Massachusetts, in 1792. He 
received the degree of doctor in music from the New 
York University in 1855. He has been a contributor to 
the “Musical Review,” and has published numerous 
works on music, both original and compiled. 

Mason, (RICHARD B.,) grandson of George Mason, 
noticed above, served with distinction in the Mexican 
war of 1848, and became civil and military Governor of 
California. Died in 1850. 

Mason, (STEVENS THOMSON,) a nephew of George 
Mason, was born in Virginia in 1760. He served in the 
war of the Revolution, and was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1794. Died in 1803. 

Mason, (STEVENS THOMSON,) grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Loudon county, Virginia, in 1811. 
He was elected in 1835 first Governor of Michigan. 

Mason, (THOMSON,) younger brother of George Ma- 
son, noticed above, was born in 1730. He distinguished 
himself as a jurist and a patriot, and was the author of 
several able political essays. Died in 1785. 

Mason, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, born at Hull in 
1725. Hewas chosen a Fellow of Pembroke College in 
1747, and, after taking orders, became chaplain to the 
king. Mason is chiefly remembered as the friend and 
biographer of the poet Gray. His principal works are 
two tragedies, entitled ‘“ Elfrida” and ‘“Caractacus,” 
several odes, and “The English Garden,” a descriptive 
poem. He was also distinguished for his skill in paint- 
ing and music. Died in 1797. 


See Hartiey CoLerRIpGcE, “‘ Lives of Distinguished Northerns ;”’ 
Campse tt, “‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;’? Warton, ‘ History 
of English Poetry :” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1816; 
‘Monthly Review’’ for March, 1772, June, 1783, and August, 1796. 
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Masoodee Alee-Abool-Hassan, Mas’fidi . Ali- 


| Abul-Hassan, or Masoudy Ali-Aboul-Hassan, 


m4-soo/dee 4/lee’ 4’bd0l’ has’san, often called Al-Ma- 
soodee, (or Al-Mas’fidi,) an eminent Arabian historian, 
born at Bagdad in the ninth century. His profound and 
various attainments in almost every department of know- 
ledge have obtained for him the admiration of Europeans 
as well as of his own countrymen. He travelled over a 
great part of Asia, and as far west as Morocco and Spain. 
Among his most important works are his “ History of 
the Times,” and his ‘‘ Meadows of Gold and Mines of 
Gems,” the latter of which comprises the history, poli- 
tics, religion, and geography of Eastern and European 
nations. Masoodee is supposed to have died at Cairo, 
in 956 A.D. 

See Etienne QuaTREMERE, ‘“‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de Mas’oudy,”’ 1839; RernaAup, article in the ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Masotti, m4-Sot’tee, (DOMENICO,) a distinguished 
Italian surgeon, born at Faenza in 1698, was appointed 
professor of physiology and surgery at Florence, and 
afterwards of lithotomy. In 1763 he published his prin- 
cipal work, entitled ‘‘ Lithotomy for Women Perfected.” 
Died in 1779. 

Masoudi. See MASoopEr. 

Masque de Fer, mask deh fér, (L’ Homme au, 
lon 6,) (the ‘Man with the Iron Mask,”) an unknown 
person, who in 1662 was imprisoned in the chateau of 
Pignerol, afterwards conveyed to the isle of Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, and in 1698 to the Bastille, where he died in 1703. 
Various conjectures have been formed concerning this 
mysterious prisoner, who was evidently a person of high 
rank and refined tastes. Some writers have supposed 
him to have been a twin brother of Louis XIV. ; others, 
that he was the Count of Vermandois, the Duke of 
Beaufort, or Count Mattioli. 

See G. J. W. A. Exris, (Lorp Dover,) ‘‘ History of the State 
Prisoner called The Iron Mask,’’ 1826 ; PAuL Lacroix, ‘‘L’?’ Homme 
au Masque de Fer,’’ 1837; L. Lerourneur, ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Homme 
au Masque de Fer,’ 1849; VoiTarre, *‘Siécle de Louis XIV ;” 
“London Quarterly Review” for June, 1826. 

Masquelier, mask’le-4’, (Louis JosEPH,) a French 
engraver, born near Lille in 1741. In 1802 he obtained 
from the gallery of Florence a gold medal for his en- 
gravings. Died in 1811. 

Massa, m4s’s4, (Nicco1o,) an Italian physician and 
medical writer, born at Venice; died about 1563. 

Massard, ma’sar’, (JEAN,) a French engraver, born 
at Bell@éme in 1740. He became a member of the Acad- 
emy of Painting in the reign of Louis XVI., and, on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, was made, in 1814, engraver 
to the king. His most admired works are ‘The Family 
of Charles I.,” after Van Dyck, and “The Death of 
Socrates,” after David. Died in 1822. 

Massard, (JEAN BAPTISTE RAPHAEL URBAIN,) a skil- 
ful French engraver, son of the preceding, was born in 
Paris in 1775. He engraved some works of Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, and David. Died in 1849. 

See Nacter, ‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Massaredo. See MAZARREDO Y SALAZAR. 

Massari, m4s-s4’ree, (Lucto,) an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1569, was a pupil of Ludovico Caracci. 
He was intimate with Albano, and took part in some of 
his labours. Among his master-pieces are the ‘“ Mar- 
riage of Saint Catherine,” and a “Noli me Tangere.” 
“Some of his works,” says E. Breton, “are so graceful 
that they defy the severest criticism.” Died in 1633. 

See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy ;?? Barpinuccl, ‘* No- 
tizie ;’? Matvasia, ‘‘ Felsina pittrice.”’ 

Massaria, m4s-sa-ree’4, (ALESSANDRO,) a learned 
Italian physician, born at Vicenza about 1510. He » 
studied under Fracantianus and Fallopius, and in 1587 
succeeded Mercuriale as professor of medicine in the 
University of Padua. He was the author of a “ Treatise 
on the Plague” and a “Treatise on Bleeding,” which are 
highly esteemed. Died in 1598. 

See Porrat, “‘ Histoire de |’ Anatomie.” 

Mas’sas-soit, an Indian chief of the Womponoags, 
born in Massachusetts. In 1621 he formed a league with 
the colonists at Plymouth, which was never violated. He 
was the father of the celebrated warrior King Philip. 
Died in 1661. 
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Massé, m&a‘sa’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French artist, 
born in Paris in 1687, engraved the pictures which Le- 
brun had executed for the gallery of Versailles. Massé 
became painter to Louis XV. Died in 1767. 

Massé, (Vicror,) a French composer, born at Lorient 
in 1822. He produced, besides other works, a comic 
opera entitled ‘‘ Galathée.” 

Masséna, ma’si’na’, [It. MAssENA, mas-sa’n4,] (AN- 
DRE,) Prince of Essling, Duke of Rivoli, and one of 
the most distinguished marshals of Napoleon I., was 
born of Jewish parentage at Nice in 1758. He enlisted 
In 1775 as a private of the royal Italian regiment, from 
which he retired at the expiration of fourteen years, 
having attained no higher rank than that of a sergeant. 
At the beginning of the French Revolution he again en- 
tered the army, and in a short time was successively pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, general of brigade, and 
general of division. In 1794 he gained a victory over the 
Austrians near Tanaro, took Ormea, and rendered effi- 
cient service at the battle of Saorgio. The following year, 
while serving under General Schérer, he drove the Aus- 
trians from their position at Vado and gained over them 
the decisive victory of Loano. In 1796 he acquired 
great distinction at the engagements of Montenotte, Mil- 
lesimo, Castiglione, and Arcola. His gallant conduct at 
the battle of Rivoli, in 1797, subsequently procured for 
him the title of Duke of Rivoli. The next year he was 
appointed to the command of the army in the Papal 
States ; but his rapacity and avarice excited so great 
hostility both in his soldiers and in the inhabitants that 
he was soon after compelled to resign. In 1799, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of Switzerland and the 
Danube, he exhibited the highest order of military talent, 
especially at Zurich, where he gained an important and 
brilliant victory over the Russians. In 1804 he was 
created a marshal of France. The next year he was sent 
to Italy, to command against the Archduke Charles, 
whom he finally succeeded in driving back into Germany. 
In 1806 he reduced the insurgent Calabrians to subjec- 
tion, took the fortress of Gaéta, and enabled Joseph 
Bonaparte to seat himself firmly upon the Neapolitan 
throne. He 'reaped further laurels in 1809, at the battles 
of Landshut and Eckmiihl and by the capture of the 
fortress of Ebersdorf. The same year he was created 
Prince of Essling, for his distinguished services at the 
battle of that place. Masséna was appointed in 1810 
general-in-chief of the army in Portugal, where, although 
he exhibited his usual courage and military skill, he was 
ultimately obliged to yield to the superior genius of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. He has, however, received the highest 
commendation from English as well as French historians 
for the strategic skill with which he conducted his re- 
treat into Spain. In 1812 Marmont was appointed to 
succeed him, The year following, Masséna joined the 
Bourbons. He acknowledged the authority of Napoleon 
when he returned from Elba, but took no part in the 
affairs of government during the Hundred Days. He 
was subsequently appointed commander-in-chief of the 
National Guard in Paris, and also received several marks 
of distinction from Louis XVIII. He died in Paris, 
April 4, 1817. 

A See Generar Kocn, ‘ Mémoires de Masséna,” 1849; NAPIER, 
a History of the Peninsular War ;”? Mayjor-GENERAL J. MITCHELL, 

Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,”’ 
1865; Pons, “Notice historique sur le Maréchal Masséna,” 1837 ; 
THIERS, Z History of the Consulate and of the Empire ;’’ “‘ Nouvelle 

3i0graphie Générale,’? 

Massenbach, von, fon m4s/sen-bak’, (CHRISTIAN,) 
a Prussian officer, born at Schmalkalden in 1768. He 
published several historical works, Died in 1827. 

Massey, (GERALD,) an English poet, born in Hert- 
fordshire in 1828. The child of indigent parents, he 
was obliged at an early age to work in a factory, and re- 
ceived no other instruction than that of a penny school. 
He published in 1847 “Poems and Chansons,” which 
were followed in 1853 by “The Ballad of Babe Chris- 
tabel, with other Lyrical Poems.” 

See “‘ Brief Biographies,” by SamuEt Smixes, 

Massiac, de, deh ma’se’&k’, (Gapriet,) a French 
officer and historical writer, born at Narbonne in 1657. 
He wrote “Memoirs of the Most Important Events of 
the War from 1688 to 1698.” Died in 1727. 
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Massias, ma’se’4s’, (NICOLAS,) BARON, a French /itfe- 
rateur, born at Villeneuve d’Agen in 1764. Among his 
philosophical works is an ‘‘Essay on Instinct, Intelli- 
gence, and Life,” (4 vols., 1822.) Died in 1848. 

Massie, mas/se, (NATHANIEL,) an American soldier 
and pioneer, born in Goochland county, Virginia, in 1763, 
settled in Ohio, where he became one of the largest land- 
owners, in the State. He founded in 1796 the town of 
Chilicothe. Died in 1813. 

Massieu, m&a’se-uh’, (GUILLAUME,) a French //t- 
térateur, orn at Caen in 1665. He was appointed in 
1710 professor of Greek in the College of France. He 
translated the Odes of Pindar, and wrote a “ His- 
tory of French Poetry,” brought down to the reign of 
Francis I. Died in 1722. 

See Gros pr Boze, ‘*Eloge de Massieu;’? Tutry, “ Notice sur 
VP Abbé Massieu.” 

Massieu, (JEAN BaprTisrr,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born in Picardy, became constitutional Bishop of L’Oise 
in 1791. He voted for the death of Louis XVI. in the 
National Convention. Died in 1818. 

Massillon, ma’sél’yon’ or ma’se’ydn’, (JEAN Bap- 
TISYTE,) a French pulpit orator of great celebrity, born 
at Hiéres, in Provence, in 1663. He was educated in 
the college of that town, and became a priest of the 
Oratory. After professing belles-lettres and theology at 
Montbrison and Vienne, and pronouncing some funeral 
orations, he was called to Paris in 1696 to direct the 
Seminary of Saint-Magloire. His talent was gradually 
developed by the ecclesiastic conferences which he com- 
posed at this period. He admired the austere eloquence 
of Bourdaloue, but chose for himself a different style, 
characterized by profound pathos and an insight into 
the most secret motives of the human heart. In 1699 
he preached at Paris the Lent sermon, which was warmly 
applauded. The same year he was chosen to preach the 
Advent at court, on which occasion Louis XIV. said to 
him, “‘I have heard many great orators and been pleased 
with them; but after hearing you I am displeased with 
myself.” The death of Bossuet and Bourdaloue, in 
1704, left him at the head of French pulpit orators. In 
this year he again preached before Louis XIV., whose 
funeral oration he pronounced in 1715. He was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Clermont in 1717, and preached before 
the young king the Lent sermon called ‘ Petit-Caréme,” 
which is esteemed his master-piece. His diction is noble, 
simple, and unaffected. Voltaire kept a volume of his 
sermons constantly on his desk, as a model of eloquence. 
Massillon was admitted into the French Academy in 
1719. In the government of his diocese he was moderate, 
charitable, and conciliatory. He died in 1742. His pub- 
lished works consist of Sermons, Ecclesiastical Con- 
ferences, Paraphrases of certain Psalms, Letters, etc. 
Voltaire thought him “ the preacher who best understood 
the world,—whose eloquence savoured of the courtier, 
the academician, the wit, and the philosopher.” 

See ‘La Harpsr, ‘Cours de Littérature ;’?’ Maury, ‘* Eloquence 
de la Chaire ;”’ F. THEREMIN, ‘‘ Demosthenes und Massillon,’’ 1845 ; 
D’Arempert, “‘ Eloge de Massillon ;”? SarnrE-Bruve, ‘“ Causeries 
du Lundi;’?? Tavpert, ‘‘ Eloge de Massillon,” 1773; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Massimiliano. See MAXIMILIAN. 

Massimo. See MAXIMUS. 

Mas/sin-ger, (PHILIP,) an eminent English dramatic 
poet, was born at Salisbury in 1584. In his eighteenth 
year he entered Saint Alban’s Hall, Oxford, supported 
by the Earl of Pembroke. Here, according to Anthony 
Wood, “he spent his time in reading poetry and ro- 
mances instead of logic and philosophy, which he ought 
to have done, as he was patronized to that end.” He 
became a resident of London about 1606, and assisted 
Fletcher in the composition of several dramas. The 
first production of Massinger was the ‘ Virgin Martyr,” 
(1622.) Eighteen of his dramas are extant, mostly 
tragedies and tragi-comedies. Among the most admired 
are “The City Madam,” “The Maid of Honour,” 
“A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and “The Fatal 
Dowry.” The latter has given to Rowe the outline of 
the “‘ Fair Penitent.” Massinger’s dramas are remark- 
ably free from profanity; and the coarseness which dis- 
figures some of them is probably to be attributed to his 
coadjutors. He is said to have been the only dramatist 
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of that time who rejected the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings. Died in 1640. 

See Davis, “Some Account of the Life and Writings of P. 
Massinger,’’ 1789; “Lives of the British Dramatists,’’ by CamP- 
BELL, LEIGH Hunt, etc. 

Massmann, m4s/min, (HANS FERDINAND,) a Ger- 
man scholar, born at Berlin in 1797. He published an 
edition of the “Explanation of the Gospel of Saint 
John” in Gothic. 

Massolino, da, da m4s-so-lee’no, (PANICALE, p4-ne- 
k4/la,) an Italian painter, born near Florence in 1378. 
His master-pieces are the pictures in the chapel of San 
Pietro al Carmine, representing leading incidents in the 
life of Saint Peter. He numbered among his pupils the 
celebrated Masaccio, Died in 1415. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 

Masson. See LATOMUuS. 

Masson, m&a’sén’, (ANYOINE,) a French engraver, 
born near Orléans in 1636. He excelled particularly in 
representing colour and the different textures of objects. 
His print of the “Disciples at Emmaus,” after Titian, is 
esteemed one of his master-pieces, though not free from 
a fantastic style of executing the hair, peculiar to himself. 
Masson was also a painter, and his engravings from his 
own portraits, as well as from those of other artists, 
are greatly admired, many of them representing the 
most distinguished men of that time. He was engraver- 
in-ordinary to the king. Died in 1702. 

His daughter, MADELENE MAsson, born in 1666, was 
a skilful imitator of her father’s style, and executed the 
portraits of Maria Theresa, the Duchess d’Alengon, and 
several others. 

See Dumesnit, “Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais.”’ 

Masson, (AuGuUSTE MICHEL BENofr GAUDICHOT,) a 
French novelist and dramatist, born in Paris in 1800. 

Masson, (BARTHOLOMEW.) See LAToMuS. 

Masson, (CHARLES FRANCOIS PHILIBERT,) a French 
littérateur, born in Franche-Comté in 1762. He was a 
member of the Institute of France. He wrote “Me- 
moirs of Russia,” (3 vols., r800-02,) and a poem entitled 
“The Helvetians.” Died in 1807.. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mas/son, (DAVID,) a Scottish critic and Uttérateur, 
born at Aberdeen in 1823, became a contributor to “ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine” and the “ North British” and ‘Quarterly 
Reviews,” and other publications. In 1859 he became 
editor of “Macmillan’s Magazine,” and in 1865 was 
appointed professor of rhetoric and English literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. His principal works 
are “The Life and Times of Milton,” (1859,) ‘ British 
Novelists and their Styles,” (1859,) and “Critical and 
Biographical Essays.” 

Masson, (FRANCIS,) a distinguished Scottish botanist, 
born at Aberdeen in 1741. About 1771 he visited the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he made a valuable collec- 
tion of plants for the Kew Gardens. After having spent 
some time in Portugal and the West Indies, he was sent 
to Canada, where he died in 1805. He left an admirable 
work entitled ‘‘ Stapeliz nove,” in folio, with 41 coloured 
plates. 

See Regs, ‘‘ Cyclopzedia.”’ 

Masson, (FRANGoIS,) a French sculptor, born in Nor- 
mandy in 1745. Among his master-pieces are several 
groups in the garden of the Tuileries, the bas-reliefs of 
the Pantheon, the sculptures on the tomb of Vauban, 
and an exquisite igure of Flora. Died in 1807. 

See ReGNAULT, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Francois Masson.” 

Masson, (JEAN,) a French /7/tératewr and Protestant 
divine, born about 1680, wrote the Lives of Horace and 
Ovid, and several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1750. 

Masson, (JEAN Papire—pf@’pér’,) [Lat. Paprr’ius 
Masso/Nus,] a French writer, born at Saint-Germain- 
Laval in 1544. He became an advocate of Parliament in 
157°. He was the author of “ Annals of France,” (1577,) 

“ Description of the Rivers of France,” (1618,) anda 
Peiecton of biographies of eminent persons, entitled 
“Klogia.” Masson was a friend of the historian De 
Thou, who has written his Life. Died in r611. 

See De Tou, ‘‘ Vita P. Massoni;””? Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires,” 

Masson de Pezay. See PEZAY. 
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Massooa or Massoua, mf4s’s00’a, written also Ma- 
sua and Mesue, a celebrated Arabian savant, who was 
physician to the caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Massuet, ma’sii-4’, (PIERRE,) a learned French phy- 
sician, born near Sedan in 1698, studied under the 
celebrated Boerhaave. He wrote several historical 
treatises. Died in 1776. 

Massuet, (RENE,) a learned French ecclesiastic, born 
in Normandy in 1666. On the death of Mabillon and 
Ruinart, he wrote a continuation of the “ Annals of the 
Benedictine Order.” He also published an excellent 
edition of the works of Saint Irenzus. Died in 1716. 

Mastelletta. See Donpucct. 

Mas’ters, (ROBERT,) an English divine and antiquary, 
born in 1713, published a “ History of the College of 
Corpus Christi,” (1753,) and other works. He was a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Died in 1798. 

Masters, (THOMAS,) an English poet, born in Glou- 
cestershire about 1600. He was a friend of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, whom he is said to have assisted in 
some of his writings. He wrote a Greek poem on the 
“ Passion of Christ,” and other works. Died in 1643. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 

Mastlin or Maestlin, mést-leen’, (MICHAEL,) a Ger- 
man astronomer, born in Wiirtemberg about 1550. He 
passed a portion of his early life in Italy, where he asso- 
ciated with Galileo. Having returned home, he was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Tiibingen, where 
he was the tutor and generous friend of Kepler. He 
accepted the Copernican theory. He was author of 
“Thesis de Eclipsibus,” “ Epitome Astronomiz,” (1597,) 
and other works, Hallam designates him as ‘the illus- 
trious master of Kepler.” Died in 1590 or 1631. 

See K&Astner, ‘‘ Geschichte der Mathematik ;’’? Vossius, ‘‘ De 
Scientiis Mathematicis.’’ 

Mastropetro, m4s-tRo-pa’tro, (ORIO,) was elected 
Doge of Venice in 1179. He abdicated in 1191, and 
retired to a monastery, and was succeeded by the cele- 
brated Dandolo. 

Masucci, m4-soot’/chee, (AGOSTINO,) an_ Italian 
painter, born at Rome in 1691, was a pupil of Carlo 
Maratta. Among his master-pieces is a “‘ Holy Family.” 
Died in 1758. 

Masuccio, m4-soot’cho, I. an Italian architect and 
sculptor, born at Naples in 1230. He built the church 
of San Domenico Maggiore, and completed that of Santa 
Maria del Nuova, begun by Giovanni Pisano. Died in 1305. 

Masuccio II, (lomMMASO DE’ STEFANI,) a pupil of the 
preceding, was born in 1291. Among his works are the 
castle of Saint Ermo, and the church of San Lorenzo 
at Naples. He also executed sculptured monuments of 
great merit. Died in 1338. 

See Cicocnara, ‘‘Storia della Scultura.” 

Masudi or Al-Masudi. See MASOoDEE. 

Matali, ma/ta-li, in the Hindoo mythology, the chariot- 
eer of Indra. 

See WILLIAms’s translation of ‘‘ Sakoontala,” Act vi. 

Matani, m4-ta’nee, (AN TONIO,) a learned Italian phy- 
sician, born at Pistoia in 1730. He was acorresponding 
member of the Royal Society of London. He published 
a treatise “On the Figure of the Earth,” and several 
medical works. Died in 1779. 

See Tipatpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Match’/am, (GEORGE,) an English traveller, born in 
1755, published a “Journey from Aleppo to Bagdad 
across the Arabian Desert.” Died in 1833. 

Matelief, m4’teh-leef’, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch navigator, 
born about 1570, was sent in 1605 as commander of a 
squadron to the East Indies, for the purpose of opposing 
the Portuguese and of opening relations with China and 
Japan. He died about 1628, and an account:of his voy- 
zge was published at Amsterdam, (1705.) 

nie Mot ey, “‘ United Netherlands,” vol. iv. chap. xlix. 


Maternus. See Firmicus. 

Matham, m4’tim, (JAcos,) a Dutch engraver, born 
at Haarlem in 1571, was a pupil of Henry Goltzius. 
Died in 1631. 

Matham, (THroporvs,) son of the preceding, born 
at Haarlem in 1589, engraved a number of portraits, and 
several historical pieces of great merit. Died in 1677. 
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Math’er, (Corron,) D.D., a celebrated American 
theologian and writer, born at Boston in 1663, was a son 
of Increase Mather, noticed below. He was ordained 
as a minister in 1634, and preached in Boston. Among 
his principal works are ‘The Wonders of the Invisible 
World,” (1693,) “ Magnalia Christi Americana, or 
The Ecclesiastical History of New England,” (1702,) 
“Kssays to do Good,” (1710,) “ Psalterium America- 
num,” (1718,) “The Christian Philosopher,” (1721,) and 
‘Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures,” (in manuscript.) 
His character exhibits a remarkable compound of ardent 
piety, (which, however, was not without a tincture of 
self-conceit,) uncommon activity, and force of intellect 
joined ‘to a credulity which, even in that age, had 
scarcely any parallel among educated men. From the 
first he was eager to bring to trial] and punishment those 
supposed to be guilty of witchcraft, and, when others 
began clearly to see the folly and injustice of these cruel 
persecutions, he earnestly, though vainly, strove to stem 
the reaction in the popular mind. Died in 1728. 

See Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. i. ; 
“North American Review”’ for July, 1840; HitpRrETH, “‘ History of 
the United States,’’ vol. ii. chap. xx. 

Mather, (INCREASE,) son of Richard Mather, a non- 
conformist divine who removed from Lancashire to New 
England, was born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1635. 
He was sent about 1685 to England as agent of the 
province for the redress of grievances. He published, 
among other works, an “ Essay on Remarkable Provi- 
dences.” Died in 1723. 

Mather, (Mosrs,) D.D., a relative of the preceding, 
born at Lyme, Connecticut, in 1719. He was the author 
of a “Systematic View of Divinity,” and other works. 
Died in 1806. 

Mather, (RICHARD,) an English Puritan, born in Lan- 
cashire in 1596, emigrated to New England in 1635. 
He preached at Dorchester, Massachusetts, for many 
years. Died in 1669. 

See a ‘“‘ Life of R. Mather,” by his son Increase. 


Matheson. See MArrHEsoN. 

Math’/ew, (Rev. THEOBALD,) the celebrated Apostle 
of Temperance, a Catholic priest, born in the county 
of Tipperary, Ireland, in 1790, He was appointed after 
his ordination to a missionary charge at Cork, where he 
established a charitable association on the model of that 
of Saint Vincent de Paul. About 1838 he became presi- 
dent of a temperance society, and in a few months admin- 
istered the pledge to 150,000 persons in Cork alone. 
He afterwards visited different parts of Ireland, the cities 
of London, Manchester, and Liverpool, and the United 
States of America, being everywhere received with en- 
thusiasm. For these ‘eminent services in the cause of 
religion and morality, Queen Victoria bestowed upon 
Father Mathew an annuity of £500. Died in 1856. 

See ‘Father Mathew, a Biography,”’ by J. F. Macuire; P. M. 
Morris, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Theobald Mathew,’? New York, 
1841; [. S. Hensnaw, ‘t Life of Father Mathew,’”’ New York, 1849; 
“Biographical Sketches,” by HARRIET MARTINEAU, 1869; ‘‘ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine” for January, 184t. 

_Math’ews, (CHARLES,) a celebrated English come- 
dian, born in London in 1776. Having visited the United 
States in 1822, he brought out on his return his enter- 
tainment entitled “A Trip to America,” which obtained 
great popularity. He was distinguished for his extraor- 
dinary talent for imitation, in the exercise of which he 
was seldom if ever ill-natured or offensive. He died in 
1836, leaving “Memoirs” of his life, which were finished 
by his widow, (4 vols., 1839.) 

; See ““Fraser’s Magazine” for March, 1836; ‘* Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for December, 1839; ‘London Quarterly Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1839. 

Mathews, (CHARLES JAmEs,) an English comedian, 
a son of the preceding, was born in 1803. He mar- 
ried Madame Vestris in 1838, and, after her death, in 
1857, another actress, Mrs. Davenport. _He produced 
several dramas, among which is “My Wife’s Mother,” 
(1833.) p' 

_Math’ews, (CoRNELIUS,) a distinguished American 
littérateur and journalist, born at Port Chester, New 
York, in 1817. Having previously contributed numerous 
articles in prose and verse to the “American Monthly 
Magazine,” “ New York Review,” and “ Knickerbocker 
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Magazine,” he published, in 1839, ‘‘ Behemoth, a Legend 
of the Mound-Builders.” Among his other works may 
be named ‘“‘ The Politicians,” a comedy, (1840,) ‘‘ Poems 
on Manin the Republic,” (1843,) “‘ Witchcraft,” a tragedy, 
(1846,) ‘‘Money-penny, or the Heart of the World,” 
(1850,) and a comedy entitled ‘‘ False Pretences,” (1856.) 
Mr. Mathews has been a zealous advocate of inter- 
national copyright. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii.; 
Griswo cp, “‘ Prose Writers of America.” 

Mathews, (GrorGE,) an American jurist, born near 
Staunton, Virginia, in 1774, removed to Louisiana, where 
he was appointed presiding justice of the supreme court. 
Died in 1836. 

Mathias, m4-thi’as, (THOMAS JAMES,) an English Z7t- 
tératenr, born about 1757, wrote a poem entitled “ Pursuits 
of Literature,” (1794,) ‘‘ Runic Odes,” and other English 
works ; also a number of poems in Italian. He died at 
Naples in 1835. He translated Milton’s ‘ Lycidas” into 
Italian. 

Mathieu, mi’te-uh’, (ADOLPHE CHARLES GHISLAIN,) 
a Belgian poet and journalist, born at Mons in 1804, pub- 
lished numerous works. 

Mathieu, ma’te-uh’, (CLAUDE Louts,) a French 
mathematician and astronomer, born at Macon in 1784. 
He was elected to the Academy of Sciences in 1817. 
He was a brother-in-law of Francis Arago. 

Mathieu de la Redorte, ma’te-uh’ deh 14 reh-dort’, 
(Davip Maurice JosepH,) Comre, a French general, 
born at Saint-Affrique in 1768. He became general 
of division in 1799, and peer of France in 1819. He 
married Mademoiselle Clery, a sister of Joseph Bona- 
parte’s wife. Died in 1833. 

Mathieu de Dombasle, mia’te-uh’ deh ddn’bal’, 
(CHRISTOPHE JOSEPH ALEXANDRE,) a French agricul- 
tural writer, born at Nancy in 1777; died in 1843. 

Mathieu-Mirampal, ma’te-uh’ me’rén’pal’, (JEAN 
BAPTISTE CHARLES,) born at Compiegne, in France, 
in 1764, was a deputy to the National Convention in 
1792, and voted for the death of the king. Died in 1833. 

Mathilde. See Mariipa. 

Mathon de la Cour, m4’ton’ deh 14 koor, (CHARLES 
JosEepu,) a French /ittérateur, son of Jacques, noticed 
below, born at Lyons in 1738. He wrote a treatise 
“On the Danger of reading Books hostile to Religion,” 
(1770,) which was crowned by the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and other works. He was guillotined at Lyons 
in 1793. 

Mathon de la Cour, (JAcQuES,) a French mathe- 
matician, born at Lyons in 1712. He published several 
scientific treatises. Died about 1770. 

Mathusalem. See MErHUSELAH. 

Matignon, ma’tén’ydn’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE de 
Goyon—deh gwa’yén’,) Comte de Gacé, a French 
marshal, born in 1647, accompanied James II. of Eng- 
land in his Irish campaign. He afterwards distinguished 
himself at Fleurus, Mons, and Namur, and was created 
a marshal in 1708. Died in 1729. 

Matignon, de, deh ma’tén’ydn’, (JACQUES DE Goyon,) 
Comre, a French marshal, born in Normandy in 1525. 
He served in the wars of Henry II. and Henry III. 
against the Protestants. He was made a marshal in 
1579. Died in 1597. 


See BrantOme, “ Vies des grands Capitaines Frangais ;’? Cat- 
LizRES, “‘ Histoire du Maréschal de Matignon,”’ 1661. 


Ma-til/da, Maud, or Maude, [Fr. Maruiipr, ma’- 
téld’,| Empress of Germany and Queen of England, born 
about 1102, was a daughter of Henry I. of England. She 
was married in 1110 to Henry V. of Germany, who died 
in 1125. About 1127 she became the wife of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and was recognized by 
her father as his successor. On the death of Henry 
(1135) her title was disputed by Stephen of Blois, and a 
long civil war ensued between them. Matilda prevailed 
in 1141, and was crowned in London. She was the 
mother of Henry II. Died in 1167. 

See Matruew Paris, ‘‘ Historia major.” 

Matilda, daughter of Boniface III, Marquis of Tus- 
cany, was born about 1046. She was first married to God- 
frey le Bossu, son of the Duke of Lorraine. He died in 
1076, and, her mother having died the same year, Matilda 
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taine into possession of her vast estates, including the 
greater part of Northern Italy. In the contest for su- 
premacy between Pope Gregory VII. and the Emperor 
of Germany, she espoused with great zeal the cause of 
the former; and it was at her castle of Canossa that 
Henry LV. underwent the humiliating penance imposed 
by the pope. In 1077 she made a reversionary grant 
of all her dominions to the Church of Rome. She was 
married in 1089 to Guelph, Duke of Bavaria, from whom 
she was divorced in 1095. Died in 1115. 

See Frorentini, ‘‘ Memorie di Matilda la Contessa di Toscana,”’ 
1642; AmEpiE RENEE, ‘‘La. grande Italienne,’’ 1859; Mozzi per’ 
Capirant, “Sulla Contessa Matilda,” etc., 1845; “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Matilda, (CAROLINE.) 

Matius. See CALVENA. 

Matius, ma’she-us, written also Mattius, (CNEIUS,) 
a Roman poet in the time of Julius Czesar, whose friend- 
ship and patronage he enjoyed. He was the author of 
epic and dramatic poems, and mimiambi. Of the last- 
named there are fragments extant, which are greatly 
admired. He also translated the “Iliad” into Latin 
verse. He is supposed by some to be the same as CAL- 
VENA, (which see.) ; 

Maton de la Varenne, mi’tén’ deh 14 vi’rén’, (P. 
A. L.,) a French /ttérateur, born in Paris about 1760; 
died in 1813. 

Matooan- (or Matouan-) lin, m4-too-4n’ lin, a very 
learned Chinese writer, born in the province of Kiang-si 
about 1250. He was the author of a historical work, 
entitled ‘* Wen-hian-thoon-khao,” which displays im- 
mense erudition and embraces a great variety of sub- 
jects. Abel Rémusat says of this production, “It is in 
itself worth a library, and, if Chinese literature contained 
no other, it would be worth while to learn Chinese in 
order to read it.” 

Matos, de, da ma/tés, (JoAO XAVIER,) a Portuguese 
poet of the latter part of the eighteenth century, was the 
author of sonnets, odes, etc., and of a tragedy.entitled 
“* Viriacia.” 

See Loncrettow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Matos Fragoso, ma’tds fra-go’so, (JUAN,) a dramatic 
writer, born at Elvas, in Portugal, about 1630, was the 
author of numerous popular comedies, (in Spanish.) 
Died in 1692. 

Matsko, mdtsh’ko, (JOHN MATTHIAS,) a Hungarian 
astronomer, born at Presburg in 1721; died in 1796. 

Mats’ya, [modern Hindoo pron. mitts’ya,] a Sanscrit 
word signifying a “fish,” and forming the name, in the 
Hindoo mythology, of the first avatar of Vishnu. On 
that occasion the preserving deity is said to have as- 
sumed the form of a great fish shining like gold, and, 
according to one account, ‘extending a million leagues,” 
that he might protect the ark which contained Satyavrata 
and the seven Rishis with their wives, all the rest of the 
human race having been destroyed by the deluge. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 


Matsys, mat-sis’, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch or Flemish 
engraver, born about 1500; died in 1560. ‘ 

Matsys, (JAN,) a relative of Quentin, noticed below. 
His pictures are few in number, but of great merit, and 
panies in the style of Quentin Matsys. Died about 
1560. 

Winey, mAt-sis’, or Metsys, mét-sis’, written also 
Messis, (QUENTIN,) a celebrated Flemish painter, born 
at Antwerp about 1450. He was originally a blacksmith, 
and is said to have changed his vocation in order to 
obtain the hand of a lady he loved, who was the daughter 
of an artist. Among his master-pieces are ‘ The Descent 
from the Cross,” in the Museum at Antwerp, “The 
Misers,” in the Gallery at Windsor, and the “ Portrait 
of a Jeweller,” in the imperial collection of Vienna. Died 
in 1529. 

See Descamps, “Vies des Peintres Flamands, 
Ewen, “ Notice biographique sur Q. Metsys,”’ 1846. 

Mat-ta-thi’as, a Jewish priest, appointed to officiate 
in the Temple, was the founder of the family of the 
Maccabees, and the father of the celebrated warrior 
Judas Maccabzeus, During the persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, he was conspicuous for his 
zeal in the defence of his religion, and, with a band of 
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his followers, marched against the idolaters and over- 
threw their altars. Died in 166 B.c. 

Matte, mat, (NicoLas Aucusrin,) a French sculptor, 
born in Paris in 1781. Among his works we may name 
busts of Racine and Corneille. Died about 1840. 

Matteani, mAt-ta-4’/nee, (ANGELO,) an Italian jurist 
and mathematician, born at Marostica in 1535. He be- 
came professor of law at Padua in 1589. Died in 1600. 

Mattei, mat-ta’ee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian cardinal, 
born at Rome in 1744, In 1777 he became Archbishop 
of Ferrara, and in 1797 he was sent to negotiate with 
Bonaparte, then marching towards Rome. Died in 1820, 

Mattei, (Lorerro,) an Italian poet, born at Rieti in 
1622. He was the author of “Il Salmista Toscano,” a 
paraphrase, in verse, of the Psalins. Died in 1705. 

Mattei, (SAveRto,) an Italian “¢térateur, born in Cala- 
bria in 1742. He became in 1767 professor of Oriental 
languages at Naples. His translation of the Book of 
Psalms was very popular. Died in 1795. 

Mattei, (STANISLAO,) an Italian composer, born at 
Bologna in 1750; died in 1825. 

Matteis, mat-ta’éss, or Mattei, mat-ta’ee, (PAOLo,) 
an Italian painter and engraver, born near Naples in 1662. 
Among his master-pieces are the pictures of the “Sa- 
viour and Saint Gaetano,” in the church of Saint Paul 
at Pistoia, and the “Meeting of Erminia and the Shep- 
herds,” in the Museum of Vienna. Died in 1728. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Matte-Lafaveur, mat 18’fa’vur’, (SEBASTIEN,) a 
French chemist, wrote a work entitled ‘‘ Practice of 
Chemistry.” Died about 1684. 

Matteo da Siena, 4t-ta’o da se-a’na4, or Matteo 
di Giovanni, mat-ta’o de jo-van’/nee, an Italian painter, 
born at Sienna in 1420. He adorned the cathedral of 
that city with his works. Died in 1495. 

Matter, ma’tair’, (JAcQursS,) a French historian and 
philosopher, born near Saverne in 1791. He published, 
besides other works, a “Critical History of Gnosticism,” 
etc., (2 vols., 1828,) a “General History of the Christian 
Church,” (4 vols., 1828-35,) and ‘The Philosophy of 
Religion,” (1857,) all in French. He became in 1845 
inspector-general of the libraries of France. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Matteucci, mat-too’chee, [It. pron. mat-té’oot-chee, } 
(CARLO,) an Italian writer, distinguished for his researches 
in electro-physiology, was born in 1811. He published, 
besides other valuable works, “ Lectures on the Physico- 
Chemical Phenomena of Living Bodies,” (1844,) for which 
he received the prize of the French Academy of Sciences 
and the Copley Medal of the Royal Society of London. 
He became minister of public instruction. Died at Flor- 
ence in 1868. (For two of his works, see ‘“‘ Smithsonian 
Reports” for 1865 and 1867.) 

Matteucci, (PETRONIO,) an Italian astronomer. In 
1786 he gave an account of the transit of Mercury. Died 
in 1810. 

Matthzeus, mAt-ta’us, (ANYTOON,) a Dutch jurist and 
antiquary, born at Utrecht in 1635; died in 1710. 

Matthai or Mattheei, mat-ta’ee, (CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH,) a German scholar, born in Thuringia in 1744, was 
appointed professor of Greek at Wittenberg, and subse- 
quently of classic literature at Moscow. He published 
a number of critical treatises and editions of various 
Greek classics. Died in 1811. 

Matthai or Mattheei,( FriEpDRICH,) a German painter 
of history and portraits, born at Meissen in 1777. He 
was a pupil of Casanova, and subsequently of Fiiger, 
at Vienna, and was appointed in 1809 professor in the 
Academy of Painting at Dresden. Died in 1832. His 
brother, ERNST GOTLIEB, born in 1779, was a sculptor 
of great merit, and was appointed honorary professor in 
the university at Rome. Died in 1842. 

Matthesius, mat-ta’ze-tis, (JOHANN,) a German Prot- 
estant minister, born at Rochlitz in 1504. He became 
first preacher at Joachimsthal about 1543. He wrote a 
* History of Luther’s Doctrine, Life, and Death,” (in 
German, 1565.) Died in 1568. 

Mattheson, m8t/teh-son, (JOHANN,) a German mu- 
sician and composer, born at Hamburg in 1681, His 
works are very numerous, comprising operas, church 
music, sonatas, etc. He also published several treat- 
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ises on music, which are highly esteemed. He was an 
ntimate friend of Handel. Died in 1764. . 


See Burney, “ History of Music;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.” 


Matthew, math’t, [Gr. Maréaioc; Fr. MATTHIEU, 
ma’te-uh’; It. Marrero, mat-ta’o,] SAINT, THE EVAN- 
GELIST, a native of Galilee, is generally believed to have 
been the same person as Levi, the son of Alpheus, men- 
tioned in Mark (ii. 14) and Luke, (v. 27.) His employ- 
ment was that of a publican, or collector of customs, 
under the Romans, and while engaged in this function 
he was called by Christ to be one of the apostles. The 
history of Matthew after the ascension of Christ is not 
known, some writers ‘asserting that he suffered death 
at Naddabar, in Ethiopia, and others that he was one 
of the apostles who escaped martyrdom. 

Matthew or Cracow, [Lat. Marrui’as CRACovI- 
EN/sIs,] a German bishop and Reformer, born in Pome- 
rania. He became Bishop of Worms in 1405, and wrote 
against the corrupt practices of the Church. Among his 
works is a treatise “On the Pollutions of the Romish 
Court.” Died in r4ro. 

See Hovcson, “‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867. 

Matthew or WESTMINSTER, an English monk and 
historical writer of the fourteenth century, was the author 
of “Flowers of History,” (“Flores Historiarum,”) ex- 
tending from the creation to the death of Edward I. It 
is highly valued for its accuracy. 

Matthew, math’t, (Tosras,) an English prelate, born 
in Bristol in 1546. In 1572 he was chosen president of 
Saint John’s College, Oxford, and one of the queen’s 
chaplains-in-ordinary. In 1595 he was created Bishop 
of Durham, and in 1606 Archbishop of York. The 
learning and piety of Archbishop Matthew have been 
warmly eulogized by Camden. Died in 1628. 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 

Matthew, (Tostas,) son of the preceding, born at 
Oxford in 1578, became a Roman Catholic. He was 
employed by James I. in 1621 to negotiate the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales with the Infanta of Spain. He 
was knighted in 1623. Among his works are a “Life 
of Saint Theresa,” and a “Collection of Letters includ- 
ing a Character of Lucy, Countess of Carlisle.” Died in 
1655. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 

Matthew Paris, math’t par’iss, a celebrated English 
chronicler, enjoyed the patronage of Henry IIL. trom 
whom he obtained important privileges for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He was the author of “ Historia Major 
Angliz,” and ‘Historia Minor Angliz.” The former 
extends from the time of William the Conqueror to the 
reign of Henry III. Died in 1259. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Matthews, math/tiz, (GEORGE,) an American officer 
of the Revolution, born in Augusta county, Virginia, in 
1739. He was elected Governor of Georgia in 1780, and 
again in 1794. Died in 1812. 

Matthews, (THomas,) a British naval officer, born 
in Wales in 1681, distinguished himself in the engage- 
ment at Cape Passaro under Admiral Byng, (1718,) and 
in other campaigns of the war of the Spanish succession. 
He obtained the rank of admiral of the blue. Died in 
1751. 

See Van Tenac, “ Histoire générale de la Marine.” 

Matthia or Matthiae, mit-tee’a’, (AuGusT HEIn- 
RICH,) a German philologist, born at Gottingen in 1769. 
He published “ Elements of Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture,” a “‘ Complete Greek Grammar,” which was trans- 
Jated into French, an excellent edition of the Tragedies 
of Euripides, and other works. Died in 1835. 

Matthia, (JoHAN,) a Swedish prelate, born in Ostro- 
gothia in 1592, became court preacher and almoner to 
Gustavus Adolphus. He was afterwards appointed pre- 
ceptor to Christina, the daughter of that monarch, and 
was created Bishop of Strengnis in 1643. He wrote 
several moral and theological works. Died in 1670. 

Matthiae. See Marruia. 

Matthias, ma-thi’ass, [Ger. pron. mAt-tee/4ss; It, 
Marvia, mat-tee’4,] Emperor of Germany, born in 1557, 
was the son of Maximilian II. and Mary, daughter of 


Charles V. He was invited in 1578, by the Catholics 
of the Netherlands, to assume the government of that 
country, which office he soon resigned. He was ap- 
pointed Stadtholder of Austria in 1595, and in 1611 was 
invited by the Bohemians to become their ruler. On 
the death of his brother Rudolf, Emperor of Germany, 
in 1612, Matthias succeeded to the throne. In the en- 
suing contest between the Protestant and Catholic fac- 
tions he pursued a vacillating policy, and while striving 
to direct made himself distrusted by both. He con- 
cluded a disadvantageous treaty with the Turks, then in 
possession of Hungary, (1615,) and soon after caused 
his cousin Ferdinand to be proclaimed King of Bohemia 
and Hungary. (See FERDINAND II.) Matthias died in 
1619, in the midst of the dissensions which preceded the 
Thirty Years’ war. 

See KHEVENHULLER, ‘‘ Annales Ferdinandei;’” P. Sanroric, 
“Vite di Ridolfo e Mattia Imperatori,’’ 1664; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Matthias, ma-thi’ass, an American fanatic and impos- 
tor, originally named Marrurws, born in Washington 
county, New York, about 1790, became a street-preacher 
in Albany, and prophesied the destruction of that city. 

See'‘‘ Matthias and his Impostures,” by Wm. L. Srone, New 
York, 1835; ‘‘ North American Review”? for October, 1835. 

Matthias or JANow, (ya/nov,) a German priest and 
Reformer, preached in Prague. He wrote against popery, 
and published “The Abomination of Carnal Priests and 
Monks.” Died in 1394. 

See Honcson, ‘* Reformers and Martyrs,” Philadelphia, 1867. 

Matthias Corvinus. See Corvinus. 

Matthieu, the French for MarrHEw, which see. 

Matthieu, ma’te-uh’, (PrERRE,) a French poet and 
historical writer, born in Franche-Comté in 1563. He 
became historiographer of France under Henry IV., 
wrote a tragedy entitled ‘“‘La Guisiade,” of which the 
Duke of Guise is the hero; also a “ History of Henry 
III. and Henry IV.” Died in 1621, 


See Porrson, “Histoire du Régne de Henri IV;’’? Nictron, 
“Mémoires.” 

Matthieu de Venddéme, na’te-uh’ deh vén’dom’, a 
French statesman and ecclesiastic, born about 1220, was 
appointed regent of the kingdom by Louis IX. on his 
departure for Palestine. After the accession of Philip 
he was made prime minister in 1270. Died in 1286. 

Matthieu de Vend6me,a French scholar and Latin 
poet, lived about 1180-1200, 

Matthiolus. See Marriott. 

Matthisson, von, von mAat’/te-son’, (FRIEDRICH,) an 
eminent German lyric poet, born near Magdeburg in 
1761. He studied at Halle, and in 1794 accompanied 
the Princess of Anhalt-Dessau on her tour through 
Switzerland, Italy, and the Tyrol. In 1812 the King 
of Wiirtemberg appointed him his chief librarian and 
conferred upon him a title of nobility. His poems are 
characterized by great tenderness of feeling, graceful 
versification, and faithful delineations of nature. He 
also. published an interesting work entitled ‘“ Remi- 
niscences,” (“ Erinnerungen,” 5 vols., 1810-16,) being an 
account of persons and places he had visited. Died in 
1831. 

See D6rine, ‘‘ Matthisson’s Leben,” 1833 ; LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets 
and, Poetry of Europe ;” F. von Marruisson, ‘‘ Selbstbiographie,”’ 
1818. ; 

Matthys, mat-tis’, (GERARD,) a Flemish philosopher 
and Greek scholar, born in Gelderland in 1523. He 
published a number of commentaries on Aristotle, and 
other critical works. Died in 1574. 

Matti, mat’/tee, (EMANUEL,) a Spanish ecclesiastic 
and Latin poet, born at Oropesa in 1663, was appointed 
Dean of Alicante. Died in 1737. 

Mattioli, mat-te-o’lee, (Luicr,) an Italian engraver, 
born at Crevalcore in 1662, executed a number of prints 
after the Caracci. He was also distinguished as a 
painter. Died about 1745. 

See G. Arti, ‘‘ Vita di L. Mattioli,’? 1836. ; 

Mattioli, [Lat. Marrut/o.us,| (Pierro ANDREA,) 
an eminent Italian physician and botanist, born at Sienna 
in 1500. Being invited to Prague by the emperor Fer- 
dinand, he was made aulic councillor, and subsequently 
appointed first physician to Maximilian II. He published 
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“Commentaries on the Materia Medica of Dioscorides,” 
(in Latin, 1554,) which are highly esteemed and have 
been translated into several languages; also a number 
of medical and botanical treatises. The well-known 
genus Matthiola (Stock-gilliflower) was named in honour 
of this botanist. Died in 1577. 

See Cuvier, “Histoire des Sciences naturelles;’? HALLER, 
ay eeaen Botanica ;”’ VAN DER Linpen, “‘ De Scriptoribus Me- 

1C1s. 

Mattius. See Marius. 

Mat’u-rin, (CHARLES RoBERT,) a distinguished poet, 
Novelist, and pulpit orator, born at Dublin in 1782, was 
descended from a French Protestant family. He studied 
at Trinity College, and was subsequently appointed 
curate of Saint Peter’s, Dublin. He published in 1807 
“The Fatal Revenge, or the Family of Montorio,” which 
was followed by “The Milesian Chief,’ “ Women, or 
Pour et Contre,” “Melmoth the Wanderer,” and other 
romances of the Radcliffe school. His tragedy of “ Ber- 
tram,” brought out at the Drury-Lane Theatre in 1816, 
met with brilliant success. It has been translated into 
French, as wel] as several of his romances. In 1824 he 
published “ Controversial Sermons,” directed against the 
corruptions of the Roman Church, which obtained great 
popularity. Died in 1824. 

See the#‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for June, 1818; ** London Quar- 
terly Review” for December, 1818, and January, 1821; “‘ Monthly 
Review”’ for August, 1818, e¢ seg. 

Maturino di Firenze, m4-too-ree’no de fe-rén’za, 
an Italian painter, born at Florence about 1490, was a 
pupil of Raphael, and a friend of Polidoro Caravaggio, 
in conjunction with whom he executed a number of 
frescos at Rome. These works are preserved in the 
engravings of Cherubino, Alberti, Goltzius, and other 
artists. Died about 1528. 

Matuszewic, m4-too’/sha-vits, (THADDEUS,) a Polish 
statesman, was appointed minister of finance in 1815. 
Died in 1818. 

Maty, ma’tee, (MATYrHEW,) an eminent physician and 
writer, born near Utrecht in 1718, studied at Leyden, 
and subsequently settled in England, (1740.) He founded 
in 1750 the “ Journal Britannique,” a literary periodical 
of great merit, which was highly commended by Gibbon. 
He was elected in 1753 a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
of which he became perpetual secretary in 1765. In 
1772 he succeeded Dr. Knight as chief librarian of the 
British Museum. He published an ‘Essay on the 
Character of the Great Physician, or a Critical Eulogy 
on Boerhaave,” (in French, 1747,) ‘‘ Authentic Memoirs 
of Richard Mead,” (755,) and ‘“‘ Memoirs of Lord Ches- 
terfield.” Died in 1776. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes:;’? GrBpon, ‘‘ Memoirs.” 

Maty, (PAuL HeEnry,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in London in 1745. He became one of the secre- 
taries of the Royal Society in 1778. He published a 
translation, from the German, of Riesbeck’s * Travels,” 
(1787.) Died in 1787. 

Maubert de Gouvest, md’bair’ deh goo’va’, (JEAN 
HENRI,) a French /¢térateur, born at Rouen in 1721, 
wrote a work entitled ‘“ Political History of the Age,” 
which was commended by Lord Bolingbroke. Died in 
1767. 

Maubeuge. See MABUSsE. 

Maubreuil, de, deh mod’brul’ or md’bruh’ye, (Ma- 
RIE ARMAND GUERRI,) MARQuIS, a French political 
adventurer, born in Bretagne in 1782. He served in the 
army as captain. According to his own statement, he 
was authorized and bribed by certain members of the 
provisional government in 1814 to assassinate Napoleon 
and to rob the Queen of Westphalia of her diamonds. 
He performed the latter part of his mission, and was 
cast into prison for that offence. Died in 1855. 

Mauburne, md’biirn’, or Momboir, mdn’bwiar’, 
(JEAN,) a Flemish ecclesiastic and devotional writer, 
born at Brussels about 1460, was a friend and corre- 
spondent of Erasmus, Died in 1502. 

Maucomble, mod’kémbl’, (JEAN Francors DIEv- 
DONNE,) a French writer, born at Metz in 1735, pub- 
lished a ‘History of the Antiquities of the City of 
Nimes,” (1767.) Died in 1768. 

Maucroix, de, deh mo’krw4’, (FRANGoIs,) a French 
scholar, born at Noyon in 1619. He made translations 
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of Saint Chrysostom, and other Greek classics. He was 
an intimate friend of Boileau, Racine, and La Fontaine, 
and published conjointly with the last-named a collection 
of works in prose and verse. Died in 1708. 

Maud or Maude. See Maritpa. 

Maudsley or Maudslay, mawdz’le, (HENRY,) an 
English artisan, born at Woolwich in 1771, was an em- 
ployé of Joseph Bramah. He made several valuable 
mechanical inventions. Died in 1831. 

See Smizes, ‘‘ Industrial Biography.” 

Mauduit, md‘dii-e’, (ANTroINE RENE,) a French 
mathematician, born in Paris in 1731. He published, 
among other works, “Elements of Conic Sections De- 
monstrated,” which is highly commended by Lalande. 
Died in 1815. 

Mauduit, md’dwe’, (IsRAEL,) an English writer, of 
French extraction, born at Bermondsey in 1708, was 
appointed agent for the province of Massachusetts. He 
published a “Short View of the History of the New 
England Colonies,” (1769,) and several other works. 
Died in 1787. 

Mauduit, (MIcHEL,) a French theologian, born at 
Vire, in Normandy, in 1644. He was the author of an 
“Analysis of the Gospel, according to the Historic 
Order,” etc., a “Treatise on Religion,” and other works, 
Died in 1709. 

Mauduit du Plessis, md’dii-e’ dii pla’se’, (THomas 
ANTOINE,) a French officer, born at Hennebon in 1753, 
served in the American war, where his courage and 
abilities won for him the particular regard of Washington, 
Having joined the royalists soon after the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, he was killed in attempting 
to suppress a mutiny among his soldiers in Hayti, in 
1791. 

Maugras, m0’gra’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French phi- 
losopher and writer, born near Bourbonne-les-Bains in 
1762 ; died in 1830. 2 

Mauguin, mod’g4n’, (FRANGOIS,) an eloquent French 
advocate, born at Dijon in 1785. He took a prominent 
part in the revolution of 1830, and sat in the Chamber 
of Deputies until 1848. Died in 1854. 

See M. pe CormeEnin, “ Le Livre des Orateurs ;” L. bE LomMENIE, 
“M. Mauguin, par un Homme de Rien,” 1840. 

Maule, (Fox.) See PANMURE, LorRD. 

Maulmont, mdl’mdn’, or Malmont, de, deh m4l’- 
mon’, (JEAN,) a French scholar and theologian, was an 
intimate friend of J. C. Scaliger. 

Maultrot, md’tro’, (GABRIEL NICOLAS,) a French 
jurist, born in Paris in 1714, published numerous treat- 
ises on canon Jaw. Died in 1803. 

Maun/der, (SAMUEL,) an English compiler, born 
about 1790. He published, besides other works, a 
“ Treasury of Useful Knowledge,” and a “ Biographical 
Treasury,” (6th edition, 1847.) Died in 1849. 

See Wm. JerDAN, *‘ Men I have known.”’ A 

Maundeville. See MANDEVILLE, (Sir JOHN.) 

Maun/drell, (HENry,) an English traveller, born 
about 1650, visited Palestine in 1697, and published in 
1698 his ‘‘ Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem,” etc., which 
was translated into French. Died about 1710. 

Maunoir, mo’nwar’, (JULIEN,) a learned French ec- 
clesiastic, born in 1606, wrote several theological treat- 
ises in Latin, and a number of works in the dialect of 
Brittany, including a grammar and dictionary. Died in 
16383. 

Maupas, de, deh mod’pa’, (CHARLES CAUCHON,) a 
French soldier, born at Rheims in 1566, was appointed 
councillor of state by Henry IV., and was subsequently 
ambassador to the court of England. Died in 1629. 

Maupas du Tour, de, deh m6d’pa’ dii toor, (HENRI 
CAUCHON,) a French writer, born near Rheims in 1600, 
rose to be Bishop of Evreux in 1661. He wrotea “ Life of 
Saint Francis de Sales,” and other works. Died in 1680. 

Maupeou, de, deh md’poo’, (RENE CHARLES,) a 
French statesman, born in Paris in 1688. He was suc- 
cessively appointed first president of the Parliament of 
Paris, keeper of the seals, and vice-chancellor, (1763-) 
Died in 1775. 


See De Tocquevittz, “ Histoire de Louis XV;” “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Géuérale.’’ 
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Maupeou, de, (RENE NicoLtas CHARLES AUGUS- 
TIN,) a son of the preceding, born in 1714, rose through 
various high offices to be chancellor of France in 1768. 
In this post he directed all his efforts towards the over- 
throw of the parliament, which, by his intrigues, was 
accomplished in 1771. The president Lamoignon and 
several distinguished members were exiled; but on the 
accession of Louis XVI. (1774) they were recalled, and 
the former system was re-established. Maupeou was ban- 
ished to his estate, near Les Andelys, where he died 
in 1792, having bequeathed to the nation the sum of 
800,000 livres. He was the last chancellor of the 
ancient monarchy. 

See “Lettres de Madame du Deffand ;” De TocQurvILLe, “ His- 
toire de Louis XV ;’’ Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais.” 

Maupertuis, de, deh md’pér’tii-e’, (PIERRE LouIs 
MorEau,) an eminent French mathematician, born at 
Saint-Malo in 1698. He finished his studies in Paris, 
was elected to the Academy of Sciences in 1723, and in 
1727 became a Fellow of the Royal Society, London, 
In 1736 he was the chief of a party of savants, in- 
cluding Clairaut and Lemonnier, who were sent to 
Lapland by the Academy in order to measure a degree 
of the meridian. The result of this experiment, which 
is his chief title to celebrity, exposed the error which 
had been made by Dominic and Cassini in their measure- 
ment in France, and tended to confirm Newton’s theory 
of the oblate form of the earth. On the invitation of 
Frederick II. of Prussia, Maupertuis repaired in 1740 to 
Berlin, where he was appointed president of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He was the author of an “ Essay on 
Moral Philosophy,” “The Balistic Arithmetic,” ‘The 
Measure of the Northern Degree,” “ Discourse on the 
Figure of the Stars,” and several able treatises on geom- 
etry. Died in 1759. 

See L. A. DELA BEAUMELLE, ‘‘ Vie de Maupertuis,”’ 1856 ; Dam#- 
RON, “Mémoire sur Maupertuis;’”? Votraire, ‘ Correspondance 
Générale ;”? J. H. Formey, ‘‘ Eloge de Maupertuis,”’ 1761; “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mauquest de la Motte, mo’ki’ deh 14 mot, (GuiL- 
LAUME,) a French surgeon, born at Valognes in 1655, 
wrote a “Treatise on Surgery,” (3 vols., 1722.) Died 
in 1737. 

Maur. See RABAN-MAuR. 

Maurand or Mauran, m0’r6n’, (PIERRE,) the first 
leader of the Albigenses, was born at Toulouse. It is 
said that, under the pressure of severe persecution, he 
abjured his doctrines. Died in 1199. 

Maureillan, mo’rd’yén’, (CASIMIR POITEVIN,) VI- 
COMYE, a French general, born at Montpellier in 1772, 
succeeded the Duke of Ragusa as Governor of Dalmatia 
in 1806. Died in 1829. 

Maurepas, de, deh mor’pa’, (JEAN FREDERIC Phé- 
lypeaux—fa'le’po’,) Comre, a French statesman, born 
at Versailles in 1701, was a grandson of Chancellor Pont- 
chartrain. He succeeded his father, JerS6me de Pontchar- 
train, as secretary of state in 1715, and in 1725 became 
minister of marine. Though frivolous in his character 
and superficial in his attainments, he was a liberal patron 
of learned men, and promoted the scientific expeditions 
of Maupertuis and his companions to Lapland and of 
Jussieu to South America. Having offended Madame 
de Pompadour by an epigram, he was banished from 
court ; but after twenty-five years he was recalled. The 
principal measure of his subsequent administration was 
the restoration of the parliaments. Died in 1781. 

See ConpDoRCRT, “FEloge de M. de Maurepas,”’ 1782; VOLTAIRE, 
“Siécle de Louis XV ;”’ Droz, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis XVI;’? Mar- 
MONTEL, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Maurer, mow’rer, (CHRISTOPH,) a Swiss painter and 

engraver, son of Josias, noticed below, was born at Zurich 

in 1558. He wasa pupil of Tobias Stimmer. Died in 
= TOr4: 

Maurer, méw’rer, (GEorG Lupwic,) a German jurist, 


born near Diirkheim, in Bavaria, in 1790, became min-’ 


ister of foreign affairs and of justice in 1847. 
lished a number of treatises on German law. 
Maurer or Murer, moo’rer, (Josias,) a Swiss artist 
and /ittérateur, born at Zurich in 1530, excelled as an 
engraver and painter on glass. Died in 1580. 
Maurice, EMPrRoR OF THE EAsr. See Mauricius. 
Maurice, the French for MAuRICIUS, which see. 


He pub- 
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Maurice, mo’réss’, (ANTOINE,) a French Protestant 
theologian and Orientalist, born in Provence in 1677. 
He became professor of history, Oriental languages, and 
theology at Geneva. Died in 1756. 

Maurice, (ANYTOINE,) a theological writer, a son of 
the preceding, born at Geneva in 1716, succeeded his 
father in the chair of theology in that city, (1756.) Died 
in 1795. 

Maurice, (FREDERIC GUILLAUME,) BARON, a Swiss 
writer, son of Antoine, (the second of the name,) born 
at Geneva in 1750, was one of the founders of the “ Bi- 
bliotheque Britannique,” (1796,) and published several 
agricultural works. Died in 1826. 

Maurice, mau’riss, (JOHN FREDERICK DENNISON,) 
an English divine and prominent leader of the “ Broad 
Church” party, born in 1805. He studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and subsequently became editor of the 
London “Athenzeum.” Among his principal works are 
his “Theological Essays,” “ Prophets and Kings of the 
Old Testament,” ‘Unity of the New Testament,” “‘ The 
Kingdom of Christ,” (1841,) “Religions of the World,” 
“Philosophy of the First Six Centuries,” “ Doctrine of 
Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures,” ‘Lectures on 
National Education,” “ Philosophy of the Middle Ages,” 
“Claims of the Bible and of Science,” (1862,) and ‘The 
Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day,” (1865.) He was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy at Cambridge 
in 1866. 

See “‘Fraser’s Magazine”’ for April, 1854; ‘‘ New American Cy- 
clopzedia.”’ 

Maurice, (Rev. THomas,) an English divine and 
scholar, born in Hertford in 1755, became vicar of Cud- 
ham, in Kent. He was the author of ‘‘ Indian Antiqui- 
ties,” (7 vols., 1797,) ‘“‘ History of Hindostan,” (3 vols., 
1799,) and “Modern History of Hindostan,” (2 vols., 
1804.) He also translated into verse the “C&dipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles, and published several poems 
and dramas. Died in 1824. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Rev. Thomas Maurice,”? 1819, by himself; 
**Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1824. 

Maurice or Nassau. See NASSsAuv. 

Maurice, mav/’riss, [Ger. Mo/ri1z; Lat. Mauri’TI1UuUs, } 
Elector of Saxony, a celebrated general and champion 
of the Protestant cause, was born at Freiberg, March 
21, 1521. He succeeded his father, Henry, Duke of 
Saxony, in 1541, and married Agnes, a daughter of Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse. In 1546 he formed a secret alliance 
with the emperor Charles V. against the Protestant 
League of Schmalkalden, with a design to supplant John 
Frederick as Elector of Saxony, whose dominions he 
invaded with success. The title of elector was trans- 
ferred to him by Charles V. In consequence of his un- 
expected hostility to the Protestants, the Imperial army 
gained a decisive victory at Mihlberg in April, 1547, and 
the Protestant cause was apparently ruined. Having 
changed his policy, and formed, in 1551, a secret treaty 
with Henry II. of France, Maurice, aided by several Ger- 
man princes, in the spring of 1552 took arms for the 
assertion of religious liberty, and marched against Charles 
V., who was at Innspruck. Surprised by this sudden 
movement, Charles was compelled to retreat, the Council 
of Trent was dispersed in confusion, and hostilities were 
terminated by the memorable treaty of Passau, August 
22, 1552, which secured religious liberty to the Protest- 
ants of Germany. Maurice was killed in a battle against 
Albert of Brandenburg, at Sievershausen, in July, 1553. 

See J. Camerartus, “Vita Mauritii Electoris Saxoniz,”’ 1569; 
GrorG ARNOLD, ‘‘ Vita Mauritii,” 1719; F. A. von LANGENN, 
“ Moritz Herzog und Churfiirst von Sachsen,” 2 vols., 1841 ; SCHLEN- 
KERT, ‘‘ Moritz Churftirst von Sachsen,” 4 vols., 1798-1800; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Maurice, mau’riss, [Fr. pron. md’réss’,] SAINT, a 
Christian martyr, was commander of the Theban Legion, 
which was composed entirely of Christians. Being or- 
dered by the emperor Maximian to make a sacrifice to 
the gods for the success of the Roman arms, he refused 
to comply, and was put to death, together with the greater 
part of the legion he commanded, (286 A.D.) 

See J. pr Liste, “‘ Défense de la Vérité du Martyre de la Légion 
Thébéenne,” 1737. 

Mauriceau, md’re’sd’, (FRANGOIS,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Paris, published a “Treatise on the Dis- 
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eases of Pregnancy,” which was translated.into several 
languages. Died in 1709. 

Mauricianus, mau-rish-i-a’/nus, (JUNIUS,) a Roman 
jurist under the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Mauricius or Mauritius, mau-rish’i-us, [Gr. Mav- 
pixtoc; Fr. MAuRICE, md‘réss’; It. MAuRISIO, méw- 
ree/Se-o,] (FLAvius TipErius,) Emperor of the East, 
born in Cappadocia in 539 A.p. Having been appointed 
by the emperor Tiberius commander of his armies 
against the Persians, he gained several important victo- 
ries, and was, on his return, rewarded by Tiberius with 
his daughter’s hand. After carrying on war for some 
time with the Abares, a barbarous tribe on the Danube, 
a mutiny broke out among his soldiers, who chose for 
their leader a centurion named Phocas. Mauritius was 
put to death, having previously witnessed the execution 
of five of his sons, (602.) 

See GrBpon, ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’’ Le 
Beau: ‘Histoire du Bas-Empire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 

Maurisio, méw-ree’Se-o, (GERARDO,) an Italian jurist 
and historian, born at Vicenza, lived about 1200-1240. 
He served under the Ghibeline commander Ezzelino 
da Romano, and subsequently wrote a history of his 
achievements, which enjoys a high reputation. 

Mauritius. See Maurice of Saxony, and Maurt- 
CIUS. 

Mauro, FRA, fri mdw’ro, an eminent Italian geog- 
rapher, was a monk of the order of the Camaldules, 
near Venice. His principal work is an excellent map 
of the world, executed about 1458. Several copies of 
it have been made; one of the best of these is in the 
British Museum. 

See PLacipo Zurta, ‘‘Il Mappamundo di Fra Mauro,”’ 1806. 

Maurooenus. See Morosint. 

Maurocordato. See MAVROCORDATOS. 

Maurolico, méw-ro/le-ko, (FRANCESCO,) a celebrated 
Sicilian geometer, born at Messina in 1494, was for many 
years professor of mathematics in his native city. He 
was the author of a “Treatise on Conic Sections,” “ Op- 
tical Theorem,” and other valuable works in Latin, and 
made translations from Euclid, Apollonius, and Auto- 
lycus. Died in 1575. 

See F. Maurorico, ‘‘ Vita del Abbate Francesco Maurolico,” 
1613; D. ScinA, ‘‘ Elogio di F. Maurolico,” 1808. 

Mau’rus Terentia/nus, (te-rén-she-a/nus,) a Latin 
writer, supposed to have been a native of Carthage, was 
the author of a poem on the rules of Latin versification, 
entitled “De Literis, Syllabis, Pedibus,” ete. 

Maury, mo’re’, (JEAN SIFFREIN,) acelebrated French 
prelate and pulpit orator, born in the Venaissin in 1746. 
He repaired to Paris about 1766, and soon acquired a 
high reputation by his “ Funeral Oration on the Dauphin,” 
and his “Eulogy of Fénelon.” He published in 1777 
his “Treatise on Pulpit Eloquence,” and in 1778 was ap- 
pointed to preach the Caréme (Lent) sermon before the 
king. His “ Panegyricon Saint Vincent de Paul,” which 
is esteemed his master-piece, appeared in 1785, and he 
was soon after chosen a member of the French Academy. 
In 1789 he was a deputy of the clergy of Péronne to the 
States-General, where he was conspicuous as the elo- 
quent advocate of the Church and of the royalist party 
and the most powerful opponent of Mirabeau. On the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly he was obliged 
to leave the country, and at the invitation of Pius VI. 
he took up his residence at Rome, where he was made 
a cardinal in 1794. In 1804 he wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to the emperor Napoleon, and henceforth 
attached himself to the interests of the new sovereign. 
He was successively created by him a member of the 
Institute, first almoner of Jerome Bonaparte, and Arch- 
bishop of Paris, (1810.) After the restoration of the 
Bourbons, Cardinal Maury was deprived of his place, 
and retired to Rome, where he died in 1817. Maury was 
noted for his brilliant repartee, of which the following 
instances may be given. Being asked by Napoleon how 
he stood with regard to the Bourbons, he replied, “Sire, 
my respect for them is unalterable; but I have lost faith 
and hope, and there remains to me only charity.” Once, 
in the Assembly, some ladies of rank, known for their 
republican opinions, attempted by their loud conversa- 
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tion to drown his voice, when, turning to the president, 
he said, “I pray you silence those Sans-culottes.” 

See ‘‘ Vie du Cardinal Maury,’’ 1827, by his nephew; PoujouLat, 
‘Le Cardinal Maury, sa Vie et ses Chaigred?" 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
sane Générale ;”” “‘ Monthly Review,” vol. lxix., 1812, (Appen- 

1X. 

Maury, mow-ree’, (JUAN Maria,) a Spanish poet 
and critic, born at Malaga, published in 1826 a collection 
of Spanish lyrics, entitled ‘‘ Poetical Spain,” (‘* Espagne 
poétique,”) which were translated into elegant French 
verse and accompanied with critical and biographical 
notices. Died in 1845. 

Maury, (Louis FERDINAND ALFRED,) a French anti- 
quarian writer, born at Meaux in 1817. He became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences in 1857. He pub- 
lished a number of works, the most valuable of which 
is his ‘History of the Religions of Ancient Greece,” 
(3 vols., 1857.) 

Maury, (MATTHEW FONTAINE,) LL.D., an American 
hydrographer and naval officer, born in Spottsylvania 
county, Virginia, in 1806. About 1826 he sailed in the 
Vincennes on a voyage around the world, and after his 
return was made a lieutenant in 1836. He has published 
a “Treatise on Navigation,” (about 1835,) ‘Letters on 
the Amazon and the Atlantic Slopes of South America,” 
“Relation between Magnetism and the Circulation of 
the Atmosphere,” “Astronomical Observations,” (1853,) 
and ‘“ Physical Geography of the Sea,” (1855, sixth edi- 
tion, 1856,) a work which has been highly praised by 
competent judges. 

See the ‘‘ North British Review”? for May, 1858. 

Mausole. See MAuso.Lus. 

Mau-so/lus, [Gr. Matowdoc ; Fr. MAUSOLE, m6’zol’, | 
son of Hecatomnus, became King of Caria, in Greece, 
about 377 B.c. He made considerable conquests in 
Persia and in different parts of Greece, and was, accord- 
ing to Demosthenes, one of the instigators of the Social 
war. From his name is derived the word “ Mausoleum.” 
(See ARTEMISIA.) 

See CiinTon, “‘ Fasti Hellenici.” 

Maussac, de, deh md’s&k’, [Lat. Maussa’cus,] 
(PHILIP JACQUES,) an eminent French critic and scholar, 
born near Béziers about 1590. He became first president 
of the Chambre des Comptes at Montpellier’ in 1647. 
He published the ‘‘Greek Lexicon” of Harpocration, 
with notes, (1614,) an edition of Aristotle’s “ History of 
Animals,” and of Psellus ‘On the Virtues of Minerals.” 
Maussac was one of the first Greek scholars of his time, 
and was an intimate friend of Salmasius. Died in 1650, 

See BarLtet, ‘‘ Jugements des Savants.’’ 

Maussacus. See MAussac. 

Mautour, de, deh mo’toor’, (PHILIBERT BERNARD 
Moreav,) a French antiquary, born at Beaune in 1654. 
Among his works is a “Dissertation on the History of 
the Amazons.” Died in 1737. 

Mauvais, md’va’, (FELIX VicTor,) a French astron- 
omer, born at Maiche, in Doubs, in 1809; died in 1854. 

Mauvillon, md’vé’yén’, (ELEAZAR,) a French itté- 
rateur, born in Provence in 1712, became secretary to 
Frederick Augustus, King of Poland. He published a 
“History of Prince Eugene of Savoy,” (5 vols., 1740,) 
a “History of Peter the Great,” (1742,) “History of 
Gustavus Adolphus,” (1764,) and other works, (in 
French.) Died at Brunswick in 1779. 

Mauvillon, (Jacon,) son of the preceding, born at 
Leipsic in 1743, became professor of military science at 
Cassel in 1771. He wrote a “Historical Essay on the 
Art of War,” etc., (in French, 1784,) and other works 
in French and German, also “The Prussian Monarchy,” 
(‘La Monarchie Prussienne,”) in conjunction with 
Mirabeau, who was his intimate friend. Died in 1794. 

See Haac, ‘‘La France protestante;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Mauzinho Quevedo de Castello Branco, méw- 
ztn’yo ka-va’do da kAs-tel’/lo bran’ko, a Portuguese 
poet, wrote a poem entitled “ Alphonso the African,” 
commemorating the achievements of King Alphonso V. 

Ma/vor, (WILLIAM Forpycer,)a Scottish writer, born 
near Aberdeen in 1758, became tutor to the children 
of the Duke of Marlborough. He published a number 
of useful compilations, among which we may name a 
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‘Historical Account of the Most Celebrated Voyages,” 
“ Klements of Natural History,” and “ The British Cor- 
nelius Nepos.” Died in 1837. 

Mavors. See Mars. 

Mavrocordatos, m4v-ro-kor-d4’tos, or Mavrocor- 
dato, mav-ro-kor-da’to, (ALEXANDER,) a modern Greek 
physician, statesman, and scholar, born about 1636. He 
studied at Rome and Padua, and took his medical degree 
at Bologna. Having settled at Constantinople, his pro- 
found knowledge of both Oriental and European lan- 
guages procured for him the post of grand dragoman to 
the Ottoman Porte, (1673.) He was afterwards employed 
in important embassies to Vienna, and negotiated the 
treaty of Carlowitz, (1698.) His services to Austria on 
this occasion were rewarded by the emperor Leopold 
with the title of count of the empire, while he was ap- 
pointed secretary of state by the Sultan, and obtained 
other distinctions. He was the author of a medical 
work entitled “ Pneumaticum Instrumentum,” etc., which 
was translated into French, German, and Spanish, a 
“Modern Greek Grammar,” and a collection of letters. 
Died in 1709. 

See Von Hammer, ‘Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs;’’ 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mavrocordatos, (ALEXANDER,) a Greek statesman, 
born at Constantinople in 1791. He took arms against 
the Turks in 1821, and was appointed president of the 
executive committee in January, 1822, soon after which 
he took command of the army. Having been rendered 
almost powerless by the dissensions among the Greeks 
and by the enmity of Colocotronis and Ypsilanti, he re- 

- signed or refused the office of president in 1823. In 1832 
he was appointed a member of the cabinet by King Otho, 
whom he served as ambassador to Munich, Berlin, and 
London between 1834 and 1840. He was prime minis- 
ter for a short time in 1841, and president of the council 
in 1844. About May, 1854, he was restored to power, 
which he resigned a few months later. Died in 1865. 

See Tricoupis, ‘‘ History of the Greek Revolution,” (in modern 
Greek,) 4 vols., 1853-56; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; L. pE 
LomeEnig, ‘‘ Galerie des Contemporains.”’ 

Mavrocordatos, (CONSTANTINE,) was appointed 
Hospodar of Wallachia in 1735. He abolished serfdom, 
and introduced great improvements in the agriculture 
of the country. Died in 1765. 

Mavrocordatos, (NICHOLAS,) son of Alexander, 
(the first of the name,) was appointed successively 
dragoman to the Sultan, Hospodar of Moldavia (1709) 
and of Wallachia, (1711.) Died in 1730. 

Mavromichalis, mav-ro-me-K4/lis, known also as 
Prerro Bry, a modern Greek patriot, born in the Morea 
about 1775. He fought against the Turks in the revo- 
lution which began in 1821, and became a member of 
the provisional government. Died in 1848. 

Mawe, maw, (JOSEPH,) an English naturalist, born in 
Derbyshire in 1764, published “ Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil,” etc., (1812,) ‘Treatise on Diamonds and Precious 
Stones,” (1813,) “‘ Mineralogy of Derbyshire,” and other 
scientific treatises. Died in 1829. 

Mawmoisine, maw/moi-zin, or Malvoisine, de, 
deh mAl’vo-zin, (WILLIAM,) a prelate, supposed to have 
been a native of France. Having visited Scotland, he 
was made Bishop of Saint Andrew’s in 1202. He estab- 
lished many monasteries in that country, and was active 
In promoting a crusade to the Holy Land. 

Maxcy, mak’see, (JoNATHAN,) D.D., an American 
Baptist divine, born at Attleborough, Massachusetts, in 
1768. He became successively professor of divinity at 
Brown University, Rhode Island, (1791,) president of 
Union College, New York, (1802,) and president of 
South Carolina College, (1804.) Died in 1820. 

“ae RR Ee, St Nace; Rey. Jonathan Maxcy,” with a 

Maxence. See MAXxenttrus. 

Maxentius, maks-€n’she-us, [Fr. MAxENcE, m&k’- 
s6nss’,| (MARCUS AURELIUS VALERtus,) a Roman em- 
peror, was the son of Maximian, who abdicated in 305 
A.D. He married the daughter of the emperor Galerius. 
He thought himself slighted by the promotion of Con- 
stantine to the rank of Caesar in 306, and excited a 
revolt among the Przetorian guards, who proclaimed him 


emperor at Rome in the same year. Galerius, who was 
then in a distant province, sent against him an army 
under Severus, who was defeated and killed by the aid 
of Maximian. Maxentius and his father reigned together 
for a short time, and made an alliance with Constantine, 
who married Fausta, a sister of Maxentius. Maximian 
was expelled from Rome in 308, in consequence of a 
quarrel with his son. In 312 the army of Constantine 
defeated that of Maxentius, who, in the retreat, was 
drowned in the Tiber. 

See Grspon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”? TrLLe- 
MONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.’’ 

Maxime. See Maximus. 

Maxime de Tyr. See Maximus Tyritus. 

Max-im/i-an, | Fr. MAXIMIEN, ma@k’se’me-AN’; Lat. 
MaxiMIA/Nus,] or, more fully, Mar’cus Vale/rius 
Maximia’nus, a Roman emperor, born in Pannonia, 
was the son of a peasant. He had obtained high rank in 
the army when Diocletian, in 286 A.D., adopted him as 
his colleague in the empire. In the division of the em- 
pire, Italy and Africa were assigned to Maximian. In 
305 Diocletian and Maximian formally abdicated in 
favour of Galerius and Constantius Chlorus. The next 
year he joined his son Maxentius in an effort to recover 
power, and was proclaimed emperor. In the war that 
ensued between him and Constantine he was taken 
prisoner, and executed in 310. (See MAXENTIUS.) 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” T1Lie- 
MONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Maximianus. See MAXIMIAN. 

Maximien. See MAXIMIAN. 

Max-i-mil/I-an [Ger. pron. mak-se-mee’le-An; Fr, 
MAXIMILIEN, mak’se’me‘le’AN’; Lat. MAXIMILIA/NUS 3 
It. MASSIMILIANO, mAs-se-me-le-4’/no] I, Emperor of 
Germany, born at Neustadt in 1459, was the son of 
Frederick III. and Leonora of Portugal. He married, 
in 1477, Mary of Burgundy, daughter and heiress of 
Charles the Bold, who died in 1482, leaving two children, 
Philip and Margaret. In accordance with the stipulations 
of the peace of Arras, (1482,) he betrothed his daughter 
Margaret to the Dauphin, (afterwards Charles VIII. of 
France,) with Burgundy, Artois, and Flanders for her 
portion. For several years following he was involved in 
a contest with France, and with his subjects in the Neth- 
erlands, incited to revolt by Louis XI. About 1492 he 
prepared to make war on Charles VIII, who not only 
refused to keep his engagement with Maximilian’s daugh- 
ter, but had deprived him of his intended bride, Anne, 
the wealthy heiress of Brittany. By the mediation of 
Philip, Elector of the Palatinate, a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the two sovereigns at Senlis, (1493,) 
by which Charles was compelled to give up the dowry 
of the princess. Maximilian was crowned Emperor of 
Germany, and in 1494 married Bianca Sforza, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Milan, which alliance gave rise to a 
succession of wars in Italy. He soon after joined the 
League of Cambray, formed between Pope Julius IL, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and Louis XII. of France, against 
the Venetians; but, that republic having soon after 
become reconciled to the pope, Maximilian joined the 
so-called Holy League between England, Spain, Venice, 
and the pope, in opposition to the French, who were 
signally defeated by the forces of Henry VIII. and the 
emperor, in the “battle of the spurs,” near Guinegate, 
(1513.) Francis I., having succeeded to the throne of 
France, captured Milan, and compelled Maximilian to 
give up Verona to the Venetians for 200,000 ducats. By 
the treaty of Bale (1499) he had been obliged to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Switzerland. Though often 
unsuccessful in his wars, he had the fortune to acquire 
extensive territories: by the marriage of his son Philip 
with the Infanta of Spain, and of his grandchildren Fer- 
dinand and Maria with the son and daughter of Ladislaus, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia. His daughter Mar- 
garet was married to the Spanish prince Don Juan, a 
son of Ferdinand and Isabella. Among the important 
acts of his reign were the establishment of the Imperial 
Chamber and Aulic Council, and the abolition of the 
Secret Tribunal of Westphalia; he also created a stand- 
ing army and introduced military discipline. He was a 
liberal patron of learned men, and was the author of 
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several works in prose and verse. He died in January, 
1519, and was succeeded by his grandson, Charles V. 

See Coxr, ‘ History of the House of Austria;’? HEGEWISCH, 
“Geschichte der Regierung Maximilians I.,” 1782; Kart HALTAus, 
“Geschichte des Kaisers Maximilian,’”? 1850; WAN DER VoorT, 
““Maximilian van Oostenrijk,” 1844; LicHnowsxky, ‘“‘ Geschichte 
des Hauses Habsburg.” 

Maximilian ITI, born in 1527, was the son of Fer- 
dinand I., whom he succeeded in 1564 as Emperor of 
Germany. He was soon after engaged in a war with the 
Turks, who had established themselves in Hungary. 
After the death of Solyman II. a truce of eight years 
was concluded between his successor and the emperor. 
Maximilian was favourably inclined towards the Protest- 
ants, whom he allowed to fill important offices; but the 
influence of the pope, the King of Spain, and the Catho- 
lic princes of Germany prevented him from formally 
embracing their doctrines. He died in 1576, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Rudolph. 

See Coxe, ‘‘ History of the House of Austria ;’? Dz Tuou, ‘‘ His- 
toria sui Temporis;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Maximilian I, Elector of Bavaria, born in 1573. 
On the formation by the Protestants of the confederacy 
called the Union, (1608,) Maximilian put himself at the 
head of the opposing Catholic faction of the League. 
In conjunction with the emperor Ferdinand IL., he fought 
in the Thirty Years’ war against the Palatine Frederick V., 
and conquered the Upper and Lower Palatinate. In 1623 
he obtained the electoral dignity of the Palatinate and 
the hereditary domains of Frederick V. Maximilian was 
an able ruler, and founded a number of colleges and other 
useful institutions. Died in 1651. 

See Kart Maria von Aretin, ‘‘ Geschichte des Herzogs und 
Kaurfiirsten Maximilian I.,” 1842. 

Maximilian II, (Josrpy,) King of Bavaria, the 
eldest son of King Lewis, was born in 1811. He mar- 
ried in 1842 a daughter of Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. In March, 1848, he succeeded his father, who 
abdicated the throne. He opposed the project to unite 
the German peoples into one nation or confederacy of 
which the King of Prussia should be the head. He died 
in March, 1864, and was succeeded by his son Lewis. 

Maximilian, (FERDINAND JOsEPH,) Emperor of 
Mexico and Archduke of Austria, born in July, 1832, 
was a brother of the emperor Francis Joseph. He 
married Carlotta, or Charlotte, a daughter of Leopold, 
King of Belgium, about 1858. In 1859 he was appointed 
an admiral and commander-in-chief of the Austrian navy. 
In 1863 he was tempted by Napoleon III. to act the part 
of emperor in Mexico, then partly conquered by the 
French and partly governed by the republican President 
Juarez. He arrived at the Mexican capital in June, 1864. 
He issued a decree that al] who adhered to the republic 
or resisted his authority should be shot. Many prisoners, 
including General Orteaga, accordingly suffered death by 
his order. According to the New York “ Evening Post,” 
July 1, 1867, he ordered the enslavement of the whole 
labouring population of Mexico. The United States 
refused to recognize him as emperor, and required Na- 
poleon to withdraw his army. Maximilian was much 
embarrassed by the want of money, and offended the 
clerical party (which had favoured him) by refusing to 
restore the property of the Church, which had been 
confiscated by the Liberals. The French troops de- 
parted about the end of 1866, after which the republicans 
gained several victories and the empire quickly collapsed. 
Maximilian was captured at Quéretaro in May, and shot 
on the 19th of June, 1867. 

See his ‘ Recollections of my Life,’ 3 vols., 1868; F. Hatz, 
** Life of Maximilian,’’ 1868. 

Maximilian, (ALEXANDER PHILIPP,) Prince of Neu- 
wied, a German naturalist and traveller, born at Neu- 
wied in 1782. In 1815 he set out on a journey through 
Brazil, where he spent two years and made a rich col- 
lection of specimens. On his return he published his 
* Travels in Brazil” and a “ Description of the Natural 
History of Brazil.” In 1833 he visited the western part 
of the United States. His “Journey through North 
America,” a magnificent work, illustrated with eighty- 
one engravings, came out in 1843, and is said to be 
superior to anything of the kind that had hitherto 
appeared in Germany. 
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Maximil’/ian Mari’a Eman/uel, Elector of Bavaria, 
born in 1662, was a grandson of Maximilian I. In 1685 
he married Maria Antonia, daughter of the emperor 
Leopold I., and was appointed in 1692 Governor of the 
Netherlands. Having taken part with the French in 
the war of the Spanish succession, he delivered up to 
them the Spanish Netherlands. After his defeat at the 
battle of Schellenberg, he was obliged by the emperor 
to give up his possessions, which, however, were restored 
at the peace of Baden in 1714. Died in 1726. 

Max’i-min, | Lat. Maximi/Nus; Fr. MAximin, mak’- 
se’man’,| or, more fully, Cai’us Julius Ve’rus Max- 
imi/nus, a native of Thrace, born in 173 A.D., served 
in the Roman army under Septimius Severus, Having 
followed Alexander Severus in his German campaign, 
he caused him to be assassinated, A.D. 235, and was 
proclaimed emperor in his stead. In consequence of his 
cruelties, the province of Africa soon after revolted, and 
Gordianus was made emperor by the senate of Rome, 
A.D. 237. Maximinus, having defeated and slain Gor- 
dianus, laid siege to Aquileia, during which he was killed 
in a mutiny of his soldiers, together with his son, in 238 
A.D. If we may trust the concurrent testimony of ancient 
writers, Maximin was above eight feet high, well propor- 
tioned, and of such strength that he could easily draw a 
loaded wagon, and with a kick break the leg of a horse. 
He is said to have used his wife’s bracelet for a finger- 
ring. 

See TittEemonr, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Max-i-mi/nus Da’za, an Illyrian peasant, a relative 
of Galerius, was raised by him to the dignity of Czesar, 
A.D. 305. He ruled over Syria and Egypt, and perse- 
cuted the Christians. On the death of Galerius, in 311, 
Maximinus took possession of all the Asiatic provinces. 
He afterwards made war on Licinius, but was defeated, 
and died by poison at Tarsus in 313 A.D. 

Max’i-mus, |Fr. Maxime, mak’sém’; It. Massrmo, 
mAs’se-mo, | (MAGNUS CLEMENS,) a usurper of the 
Roman empire, was a native of Spain. Having for sev- 
eral years commanded the Roman army in Britain with 
success, he revolted against Gratian about 381 A.D., 
and was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers. He then 
invaded Gaul to offer battle to Gratian, who was defeated, 
or fled without fighting, and was killed in 383. Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian recognized him as Emperor of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain. Attempting to obtain Italy 
also by conquest, he was defeated by Theodosius, taken 
prisoner, and executed in 388 A.D. 

See Le Beau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire;’’ T1LLEmonr, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Empereurs.”’ 

Maximus, [Fr. MAximr, mak’stm’,] SAINT, sur- 
named THE CONFESSOR and THE MONK, an eminent 
Greek theologian, born at Constantinople about 580 
A.D. He zealously opposed the heresy of the Monothe- 
lites, and wrote many works on theology, which were 
highly esteemed in the middle ages. Died in 662 a.p. 

Max/i-mus THE GREEK, a native of Albania, was 
invited to Russia by the grand duke Vassili Ivanovitch, 
in order to examine numerous Greek manuscripts re- 
cently discovered. He made translations of the princi- 
pal ones into Latin, which were rendered by others into 
Slavonian. At the request of the Czar, he undertook 
to revise the early translations of the books of the 
Greek Church; but the numerous corrections which he 
made gave great offence, and he was excommunicated 
as a heretic in 1525. Died in 1556. 

Maximus Fabius. See Fabius. 

Max’i-mus Pe-tro/ni-us, an ambitious Roman cour- 
tier, born in 395 A.D. He was twice chosen consul. 
In 455 he procured the assassination of Valentinian 
IIL., was proclaimed emperor, and married Eudoxia, the 
widow of Valentinian. Genseric the Vandal, invited by 
Eudoxia, marched an army towards Rome, when Maxi- 
mus attempted to escape by flight, but was killed by his 
soldiers, or by the officers of Eudoxia, in 455 A.D. 

See Tit_emont, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Max’i-mus Ru-til/i-us, a Roman jurist, supposed to 
have lived under Severus and Caracalla. He was the 
author of “Ad Legem Falcidiam,” or Commentary on 
the Lex Falcidia, ; 

Max’i-mus Ty1’t-us, [Fr. Maxime DE Tyr, mak’- 
sém/ deh tér,] an eminent Platonic philosopher, born at 
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Tyre in the second century, lived at Athens and Rome 
in the reigns of the Antonines and of Commodus. He 
wrote, in Greek, numerous philosophical dissertations, 
the style and sentiments of which are commended. Two 
of these are entitled “On the Damonium of Socrates,”’ 
and “On Plato’s Opinion respecting the Deity.” 

See Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;”” Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Greca.” 

Max’well, (Sir Murray,) a Scottish naval officer, 
born near Perth in 1766, served with distinction in sev- 
eral campaigns against the French and Spaniards, and 
in 1815 accompanied Lord Amherst on his embassy to 
China. He was made a knight in 1818. Died in 1831. 

See Bastt Hatt, “‘ Voyage of Discovery to the Western Coast 
as Corea,’’ etc. ; *‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for October and November, 
1842. 

Maxwell, (Ropert,) one of the Scottish lords of the 
regency during the absence of James V. in France, had 
a share in the mutiny at Solway Moss. In the first 
Parliament of Mary Queen of Scots, (1543,) he intro- 
duced a bill to allow the reading of the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue, which was passed in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the lord chancellor, the bishops and priests. 
Died in 1546. , 

Maxwell, (WILLIAM HAMILTON,). a writer, born in 
Ireland in 1795. He published, besides several novels, 
a “Life of Wellington,” and contributed to ‘‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany.” Died in 1850. 

Maxwell, (WILLIAM STIRLING.) See STIRLING. 

May, (CAROLINE,) an American writer, and resident 
of New York, has published several poems and prose 
works, and prepared an edition of the “‘American Female 
Poets,” with notes. 

May, (Eprrvu.) See DRINKER. 

May, (Epwarp H.,) an American painter, of English 
extraction, resided in New York City. He studied under 
Couture, in Paris, and produced a number of pictures 
which were highly commended by French critics. Among 
his master-pieces are ‘“ Jewish Captives at Babylon,” 
“Francis I. at Prayer after hearing of the Death of his 
Son,” and a “‘ Scene from Waverley.” 

See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 


May, (THOMAS,) an English writer, born in Sussex 
about 1595, was appointed by Cromwell secretary and 
historiographer to the Parliament. He was the author 
of a “ History of the English Parliament which began 
November, 1640,” which is commended by Warburton ; 
also the tragedies of ‘ Antigone” and “Agrippina,” a 
comedy entitled “The Heir,” and other works.’ He 
likewise translated Lucan’s ‘“ Pharsalia,’” and wrote a 
continuation of it, in Latin and English. It is eulogized 
by Dr. Johnson and other critics. Died in 1650. 

See Crsper, “Lives of the Poets ;’? WarspurTOoN, ‘‘ Letters to 
Hurd ;” ‘f Monk’s Contemporaries,’’ by Guizor, London, 1864. 

May, (THOMAS ERSKINE,) an English historian and 
writer on law, born about 1815. He published, besides 
other works, a “ Constitutional History of England from 
1760 to 1860,” (1861-63.) 

May de Romain-Motier, ma deh ro’m4n/ mo’te-d’, 
(EMMANUEL,) a Swiss writer, born at Berne in 1734, 
published a “ Military History of the Swiss,” etc., (1772.) 
Died in 1799. 

Maya, m4’ya, a Sanscrit word, signifying “ Illusion,” 
and applied by the Hindoos in a philosophical or mys- 
tical sense to that Power which caused or created the 
visible phenomena of the universe, it being assumed that 
external objects have no absolute existence, but that 
they are mere impressions on the mind, according to 
the theory held by Berkeley and some other European 
philosophers. The Maya of the Hindoo mythology is, 
according to some, a mighty goddess, regarded as the 
wife or consort of Brahma. 

_ See Moor, “Hindoo Mythology; Wrrson, ‘Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary.”’ 

Mayans y Siscar, mi-ans’ e sés-kar’, [Lat. MAIAN/- 
stus,] (GREGORIO,) a Spanish jurist and scholar, born 
at Oliva in 1699. He published a “Life of Miguel Cer- 
vantes,” (1738,) and a number of legal and critical works 
of a high character. Died in 1781. 


See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature ;”’ STRODTMANN, 
“© G. Maiansii Vita,” 1756. 


Maydieu, ma’de-uh’, (JEAN,) a French “ittévatenr, 
who was born at Troyes, and lived about 1760-1800. He 
wrote several works of fiction. 

Mayenne or Maienne, de, deh mi’yén’, (CHARLES 
DE LorRaINE,) Duc, an able French general, born in 
1554, was the second son of Francis, Duke of Guise. 
He fought against the Huguenots in the civil wars 
under Charles IX. and Henry III. His brother Henry 
and he organized the Catholic League in 1577. (See 
GUISE, DE, HENRY, Duke.) On the death of his brother 
Henry, in 1588, the Duke of Mayenne became com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the League. He occupied 
Paris in February, 1589, and opposed the succession of 
Henry IV., who defeated Mayenne at Ivry in March, 
1590. The duke retained possession-of Paris until 1593, 
and concluded a treaty of peace with Henry IV. in 1596. 
Died in 1611. 

See Nerveze, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie du Duc de Mayenne,”’ 1618; 
Sismonv1, “ Histoire des Francais ;?? Davita, ‘ History of the 
Civil Wars of France ;” H. Martin, “ Histoire de France.” 

Mayenne, de, (HENRI DE LoRRAINE,) Duc, a son 
of the preceding, born in 1578. He acted a prominent 
part in the tumults and violent feuds which prevailed 
during the minority of Louis XIII. In 1621 he was 
killed at Montauban, where he fought against the Prot- 
estants. 

Mayer, mi’er, (ANDREAS,) a German astronomer, 
born at Augsburg in 1716; died in 1782. 

May’er, (BRANz,) an American lawyer and writer, 
born at Baltimore in 1809. He published “ Mexico 
—Aztec, Spanish, and Republican,” (1851,) “ Observa- 
tions on Mexican History and Archzology,” etc., and 
“Mexican Antiquities,” (1858.). 

Mayer, maya’, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) a French novel- 
ist and historical writer, born at Toulon in 1751; died 
about 1825. 

Mayer, (JOHANN CuristropH ANDREAS,) a German 
anatomist, born at Greifswalde in 1747, became physician 
to the King of Prussia in 1789. Died in 1801. 

Mayer, mi’er, [Lat. Mayr’Rus,| (JOHANN ToBIAS,) 
an eminent German mathematician and astronomer, born 
at Marbach in 1723. At an early age he devoted him- 
self to the study of the exact sciences, and in 1750 
became professor of mathematics in the University of 
Gottingen, and the next year director of the observatory 
in that place. In 1755 he published his ‘‘ Lunar Tables,” 
a work of the greatest accuracy and which at once 
gained him a high reputation. Among his many able 
productions we may name the “ Zodiacal Catalogue,” a 
treatise “‘ On the Libration of the Moon,” ‘‘ Solar Tables,” 
and “ Terrestrial Refractions.” Mayer also discovered 
the principle of the repeating circle, since developed by 
Borda and employed by him to measure the arc of the 
meridian. After Mayer’s death, which took place in 
1762, the British Parliament, at the suggestion of the 
board of longitude, paid to his widow the sum of £3000, 
being the prize offered for the ‘Lunar Tables.” 

See A. G. KAsrner, ‘‘ Elogium T. Mayeri,’’? 1762; Nopirscn, 
‘*Lebensbeschreibung Cobias Mayers,’’ 1805; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Mayer or Mayr, mir, (SImMoN,) a celebrated German 
composer, born at Mendorf, in Bavaria, in 1763. He 
studied under Lenzi and Bertoni in Italy, and in 1802 
became chapel-master at Bérgamo. He composed a 
great number of operas, among the most popular of 
which are his ** Medea,” “ Lodoiska,” and ‘‘ Music-Mad,” 
(‘Il Fanatico per la Musica.”) Died in 1845. 

See Frtis, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Mayerne-Turquet, de, deh méa’yérn’ tiir’kd/’, 
(Louts,) a French writer, born at Lyons about 1550, was 
the author of a “General History of Spain,” and other 
works. Died in 1618. 

Mayerne-Turquet, de, (THEODORE,) son of the 
preceding, born at Geneva in 1573, became physician- 
in-ordinary to Henry LV. of France. In 1611 he was 
appointed first physician to James I. of England, and 
held the same office under Charles I. He was the 
author of several valuable medical works in Latin, Died 
in 1655. 

See SENEBIER, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.” 

Mayerus. See MAYER, (JOHANN TOBIAS.) 
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Mayeur de Saint-Paul, ma’yur’ deh san’pdl’, 
(FRANCOIS MARIE,) a French actor and dramatist, born 
in Paris in 1758, published a number of comedies, 
romances, and poems. Died in 1818. 

Mayerier, ma’gre’d’, (JACQUES PIERRE,) a French 
surgeon, born at Angouléme in 1771, wrote on anatomy 
and medicine. Died in 1835. 

May’hew, (HrEnry,) an English Zttérateur and jour- 
nalist, bornin London in 1812. He was one of the found- 
ers of the periodical entitled “ Figaro in London,” and 
in 1841 became the first editor of ‘“‘ Punch.” He sub- 
sequently edited the “Comic Almanac.” Among his 
works may be named “ What to Teach, and How to 
Teach it,” (1842,) “London Labour and the London 
Poor,” (1851,) and “The Wonders of Science.” In 
conjunction with his brothers Augustus and Horace, 
he published a series of comic sketches. 

May’hew, (JONATHAN,) D.D., an American divine, 
born in Martha’s Vineyard in 1720, was distinguished as 
a preacher and controversialist, and published a number 
of theological works. Among these we may name 
“Observations on the Charter and Conduct of the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and 
“Christian Sobriety.” Died in 1766. 

Maynard, ma/nar’, (FRANGoIS,) a French poet, born 
at Toulouse in 1582, was an intimate friend of Malherbe. 
He was the author of odes, epigrams, and other poems, 
which are characterized by La Harpe as possessing great 
eloquence of diction, but are deficient in warmth. Died 
in 1646. 

May/nard, (Sir JOHN,) an English lawyer, born in 
Devonshire in 1602. He became Cromwell’s sergeant 
in 1653, and, after the restoration, filled the same office 
under Charles II. He was active in promoting the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and was appointed in 1689 one of the 
lords commissioners of the great seal of England. Died 
in 1690. 

Mayne, man, (JASPER,) an English divine and poet, 
born in Devonshire in 1604. He obtained several offices 
under Charles I., of which he was deprived after Crom- 
well’s usurpation. On the restoration he was appointed 
chaplain-in-ordinary to Charles II., and Archdeacon of 
Chichester. He was the author of a comedy entitled 
“The City Match,” and a tragi-comedy called ‘‘The 
Amorous Warre.” Died in 1672. 

See Woop, ‘“‘Athenze Oxonienses;’’ Prince, ‘‘Worthies of 
Devon ;”’ CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.’’ 

Mayno, mi’no, (JUAN Baurisra,) a Spanish painter, 
born at Toledo about 1590, was drawing-master to Philip 
IV. Among his best productions are “The Nativity” 
and “The Resurrection.” Died in 1654. 

See Quicuiet, “‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.” 

Maynwaring, man/a-ring, (ARTHUR,) an English 
satirist and political writer, born in Shropshire in 1668. 
He was for a time attached to the cause of James IL, 
and satirized the government of William III., to which, 
however, he was afterwards reconciled. After the peace 
of Ryswick he visited Paris, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Boileau. He was a member of Parliament 
for Preston in 1705. Maynwaring’s productions, both in 
prose and verse, were much esteemed, and Sir Richard 
Steele dedicated to him the first volume of the ‘“ Tatler.” 
Died in 1712. 

See O_pmixon, “Life and Posthumous Works of A. Mayn- 
waring.”’ 

Mayo, ma’o, (AMorY Dwicut,) an American divine, 
born at Warwick, Massachusetts, in 1823, became pastor 
of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in Albany. 
He published “Graces and Powers of the Christian 
Life,” (1852,) ‘““Symbols of the Capital,” and other works. 
His wife, S. C. EpGarron Mayo, was the author of a 
number of poems of great beauty, chiefly on religious 
subjects. She died about 1850. 

Ma’yo, (HERBER?,) an English physician, became 
professor of anatomy and physiology at King’s College, 
London, and acquired distinction as a lecturer. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Geological 
Society. Among his principal works are “Outlines of 
Human Physiology,” (1827,) ‘Outlines of Human Pa- 
thology,” (1836,) (translated into German,) ‘ Philosophy 


’ 


of Living,” (1837,) ‘The Nervous System and its Func- | 


tions,” (1842,) and “Letters on the Truths contained in 
Popular Superstitions,” (1849.) Died near Mentz in 1852. 

Ma’yo, (RICHARD SOUTHWELL BourRKE,) EARL OF, 
and Lord Naas, a Conservative statesman, was born in 
Dublin in 1822. He was appointed chief secretary for 
Ireland in 1852, in 1858, and again in 1866. In 1868 
he became Governor-General of India. Died in 1870. 

Mayo, (WILLIAM STARBUCK,) an American physician 
and writer, born at Ogdensburg, New York, in 1812. He 
published, in 1849, *‘ Kaloolah,” a fictitious tale of African 
adventure, which was followed by “The Berber, or the 
Mountaineer of the Atlas,” (1850,) and “‘ Romance-Dust 
from the Historic Placer.” 

Mayow, ma’6, ? (JOHN,) an English physician, born 
in Cornwall in 1645, was the author of a valuable work 
“On Nitre and Nitro-Aerial Spirit,” in which he origi- 
nated some of the most important modern discoveries 
in pneumatic chemistry. Died in 1679. 

Mayr, von, fon mir, (JOHANN MARIE Eck,) a Ger- 
man general, born in Vienna in 1716, fought for Frede- 
rick the Great in the Seven Years’ war. Died in 17509. 

Mayseder, mi’zeh-der, (JoSrEPH,) a German violinist 
and composer, born at Vienna in 1789. 

Mazarin, maz‘a-reen’, [Fr. pron. ma’za’ran’; It. Ma- 
ZARINI, mad-za-ree’nee; Lat. MAZARI/NUS,| (GIULIO or 
JULES,) CARDINAL, a celebrated courtier and prime min- 
ister of France, was born in Italy in 1602. He was edu- 
cated in a college of Jesuits at Rome, (where his father, 
Pietro Mazarini, resided,) and adopted the profession of 
law. He had acquired the reputation of an adroit nego- 
tiator in the service of the pope, when, in 1630, he met 
Cardinal Richelieu, who secured his attachment to the 
interest of France. When the French and Spanish were 
about to engage at Casal, he prevented a battle, and ne- 
gotiated the treaty of Cherasco in 1631. He was nuncio 
extraordinary to France in 1634, and gained the favour 
of the French king, who sent him as ambassador to 
Savoy in 1640. Through the influence of the French 
court, Mazarin was made a cardinal in 1641. The next 
year he was admitted into the supreme council. The 
death of Richelieu (in 1642) and of Louis XIII. (in 1643) 
opened a wider sphere to the ambition of Mazarin, whom 
Richelieu recommended as his successor. By the will 
of the late king he was declared sole adviser of the 
queen-regent, Anne of Austria, in respect to ecclesiastic 
affairs, and he soon acquired the principal power in the 
government, as wellas the confidence of that queen. He 
used his power at first with moderation, and courted 
popularity by gracious and affable manners. He prose- 
cuted the war against Spain which began under his pre- 
decessor, and in which Condé and Turenne.maintained 
the honour of the French arms. A dispute which arose 
between the court and the Parliament of Paris was fo- 
mented by Cardinal de Retz into the revolt of the Paris- 
ians called “the Day of the Barricades,” (August 27, 
1648,) and was followed by the civil war of the Fronde. 
The queen, with her son, Louis XIV., and Mazarin, were 
driven out of Paris in 1649 by the Frondeurs. This civil 
war was more remarkable for the levity of the people than 
for their military exploits. Ladies directed the several 
factions, and cabals were made or broken by amorous 
intrigues. In the midst of these domestic broils, Maza- 
rin had been so fortunate or politic as to conclude with 
the German emperor the famous treaty of Westphalia, 
(1648,) by which the latter ceded to France the province 
of Alsace. In 165t the cardinal was exiled to Cologne ; 
but about two years later he returned to the capital in 
triumph, and the end of the rebellion, in 1654, restored 
him to his former power. He made in 1655 a treaty of 
alliance with Cromwell, who, being solicited as an ally 
by the French and the Spanish courts, preferred the 
former. He acquired the same influence over the king, 
who had attained his majority, as he had exerted oyer 
the queen. It is said that Louis XIV. wished to marry 
Marie Mancini, a niece of his minister, but the latter 
discouraged the match, and in 1659 negotiated a marriage 
with a Spanish princess. Mazarin once said ‘“ Louis con- 
tained the material for four kings and one honest man. 
He died at Vincennes in March, 1661. His person was 
remarkably handsome, and his manners fascinating. 
“Mazarin,” says Mignet, “had a far-seeing and invent- 
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ive mind, a character rather supple than feeble. His 
device was ‘Le Temps et moi.’” Much diversity of 
opinion exists respecting his merit as a statesman; but 
it may safely be affirmed that he was able and skilful, 
and, though avaricious, he was not a cruel or revengeful 
minister. 

See Ausery, ‘‘ Histoire du Cardinal Mazarin,” 1751; MIGNeT, 
“Mémoires relatifs 4 la Succession d’Espagne;’’? SAINT-AULAIRE, 
“ Histoire de la Fronde;”’ Bazin, ‘‘ Histoire de France sous le Mi- 
nistére du Cardinal Mazarin; Votrairg, “ Siécle de Louis XIV ;” 
GuaLpo-Prioraro, ‘Vita del Cardinal Mazarini,” 1662; JOHN 
Catvert, ‘ Life of Cardinal Mazarin,” 1670; Rerz, “‘ Mémoires ;” 
Stsmonnt, ‘‘ Histoire des Francais ;”) Gramont, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” V. 
Cousin, ‘‘ La Jeunesse de Mazarin;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;” ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for November, 1831, and February, 1832. 

Mazarini. See Mazarin. 

Mazarinus. See MAZarRIN. 

Mazarredo y Salazar, m§a-thar-ra’po e s&-la- 
thar’, (Jos—E Maria,) a Spanish admiral, born at Bilbao 
in 1714, distinguished himself by his defence of Cadiz 
against the English in 1797. He was appointed by Joseph 
Bonaparte minister of the marine in 1808. Died in 1812, 

Mazdak, maz’dak, or Maz/dek, a Persian impostor, 
who was born about 470 A.D., professed to be a prophet, 
and advocated a community of property. He induced 
King Kobad to adopt his system, and effected great 
changes in the social order. 

Mazdek. See MAzpak. 

Mazéas, m’za’a’, (GUILLAUME,) a French writer, 
born at Landernau in 1712, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. Died in 1776. 

Mazel, mi’zél’, (ABRAHAM,) one of the leaders of 
the Camisards in France, born at Saint-Jean-du-Gard. 
After the insurrection of the Cévennes, in 1702, he was 
imprisoned, but, having escaped, he again attempted to 
rouse the people to revolt, and was killed in a skirmish 
near Uzés in 1710. 

See Court, ‘‘ Histoire des Camisards.’’ 

Mazeline, m&z‘Jén’, (PIrRRE,) a French sculptor, 
born at Rouen in 1633. The palace of Versailles is 
adorned with, several of his works. Died in 1708. 

Ma-zep’pa, (IVAN STEPANOVITCH,) a celebrated Po- 
lish adventurer, born in the government of Kief in 1644, 
was educated at the court of John Casimir, King of 
Poland. Having been detected in an intrigue with the wife 
of a nobleman, he was bound by his orders to one of the 
wild horses of the Ukraine and carried to the country 
of the Cossacks. He was kindly received by them, 
and rose to be hetman, or commander-in-chief of their 
armies, about 1687. When Peter the Great attempted 
to take possession of the Ukraine, Mazeppa strongly 
opposed the measure, but, finding resistance vain, en- 
tered into a negotiation with Charles XII. of Sweden 
for the independence of his country. The plan being 
discovered, and Mazeppa deserted by his troops, he 
joined the Swedish army, and after the battle of Pultava 
took refuge in Turkey, where he died in 1709. The ad- 
venturés of Mazeppa have formed the subject of one of 
Byron’s poems. 

See Votrairg, “‘ Histoire de Charles XII ;’’ Lesur, ‘‘ Histoire 
des Cosaques ;’? ADLERFELD, ‘* Histoire militaire de Charles XII ;’’ 
Kamensxi, “‘ Life of Mazeppa,”’ (in Russian,) 1834. 

Mazois, ma’zwa’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French 
architect and antiquary, born at Lorient in 1783, was 
employed by Murat, King of Naples, to restore the 
Portici palace, and other edifices. He afterwards in- 
vestigated the antiquities of Pompeii. He published in 
1811 his principal work, “The Ruins of Pompeii,” the 
last two volumes of which appeared after his death. 
Died in 1826, 

Mazolini, mad-zo-lee’nee, [Lat. Prir/rtas, derived 
from the name of his birthplace,] (SILVESTRo,) an Italian 
theologian, born at Prierio about 1460; died in 1523. 

Mazo-Martinez, del, del m4’tho mar-tee/néth, 
(JUAN Baurisra,) a Spanish painter, born at Madrid 
about 1620, was a pupil and son-in-law of Velasquez, 
whom he succeeded in 1661 as painter to Philip IV. His 
portraits and landscapes are highly esteemed. Died in 
1687. 

Mazure, ma‘ziir’, (F. A. J.,) a French journalist and 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1776, wrote a “ History of 
the English Revolution of 1688,” and a “Life of Vol- 
taire.” Died in 1828. 


| Mazza, mat’s4, (ANDREA,) an Italian philologist, 


born at Parma in 1724. He published “Select Chap- 
ters of Church History,” (in Latin, 1757.) Died in 1797. 

Mazza, (ANGELO,) an Italian poet, born at Parma in 
1741, became professor of Greek in his native city, (1768.) 
He was the author of an ode entitled “Aura Armonica,” 
and a number of lyrics, which obtained for him a high 
reputation. Died in 1817. 

See Tipatpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 

Mazza, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian sculptor, born at Bo- 
logna in 1652; died in 1741. 

Mazzinghi, mat-stn’gee ? (JosrPH,) an English mu- 
sician and composer, born in London in 1768, was 
patronized by George III. and George IV. Among his 
most popular operas we may name “The Blind Girl,” 
“The Exile,” and “ Paul and Virginia.” Died at Bath 
in 1844. 

Mazzini, mat-see’nee, (GIUSEPPE,) a distinguished 
Italian patriot and writer, born at Genoa about 1807, was 
educated for the profession of law. In his youth he 
wrote a number of literary articles for the “ Indicatore 
Genovese” and other journals, and was an adherent of 
the romantic school. He devoted himself at an early 
age to the liberation and unity of Italy, which was then 
degraded and oppressed by Austria and by various petty 
despots. In 1830 he joined the Society of Carbonani, 
which he proposed to reform, Having been banished 
or proscribed, he retired in 1831 to Marseilles, where he 
organized a political association called ‘* Young Italy,” 
(La Giovine [talia,) whose watchword was “God and 
the People,” and whose fundamental idea was that the 
liberty of the Italians can only be secured by the union 
of the several states or kingdoms into one nation. He 
propagated his principles by writings, and, during a 
long period of exile and adversity, pursued his purpose 
with invincible constancy. 

About 1842 he became a resident of London, and 
began to contribute political and scientific articles to 
various journals, among which was the “ Westminster 
Review.” His letters were opened in the post-office in 
1844 by the British secretary for the home department, 
Sir James Graham, The revolutionary movements of 
1848 restored him to his native country. He issued a 
journal called ‘Italia del Popolo,” and, although he 
preferred a republic, was disposed to co-operate with 
King Charles Albert in resistance to Austrian domina- 
tion, and he enlisted under the standard of Garibaldi. 
In February, 1849, he went to Rome, in which a republic 
had recently been organized after the flight of the pope. 
He was quickly recognized as the leader and master- 
spirit of the republicans, and in March of that year 
Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini were appointed triumvirs. 
They defended Rome resolutely against the French 
army, by which that city was at length captured in July, 
1849. Mazzini then went into exile, and chose London 
as the base of his operations. He associated himself 
with Kossuth and Ledru-Rollin to form an international 
revolutionary committee about 1851. 

In 1857 he incited an insurrection in Northern Italy, 
and went to Genea to direct it ; but the movement failed. 
He co-operated with Garibaldi in his victorious expedi- 
tion to Sicily in 1860, and opposed the project which 
Napoleon III. formed for a confederation of Italian 
states. In 1861 he republished, with additions, an es- 
say ‘On the Unity of Italy,” in which he says, “‘ I know 
that the idea of a confederation is both the counsel and 
design of one whom many Italians still regard as the 
friend and protector of Italy; but I know, too, that he is 
treacherous, a foreigner, and a despot. That he should 
seek to weaken in order to dominate us is easily under- 
stood; but the mere fact that the suggestion springs 
from such a source ought to be one of the most powerful 
warnings against it.” 

Some of his predictions have been verified by recent 
events in Italy, which have tended to raise his reputation 
for sagacity and practical wisdom. He is the author of 
a work entitled “The Duties of Man,” (1858; English 
version, 1862,) which enjoys great popularity in Italy, 
and of many other works. In 1864 appeared the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini,” 
in English, (6 vols.) 
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The character of Mazzini is well described by Thomas 
Carlyle in a letter to the London “ Times,” June, 1844, 
reprinted in the ** Westminster Review” for September 
of that year. He says, “I have had the honour to know 
M. Mazzini for a series of years; and I can, with great 
freedom, testify to all men that he, if I have ever seen 
one such, is a man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind,—one of those 
rare men, numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this 
world, who are worthy to be called martyr-souls ; who 
in silence piously in their daily life understand and 
practise what is meant by that.” 

See his “ Autobiography,”’ 6 vols., 1864; JuLtes pe Brrvat, 
“ Mazzini jugé par lui-méme,” 1853 ; ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations- 
Lexikon”’ for 1859. 

Mazzocchi, mat-sok’kee, or Mazzoccolo, mat-sok’- 
ko-lo, (ALESsIO SIMMACHO,) an Italian antiquary, born 
at Santa Maria di Capua in 1684. He became professor 
of Greek and Hebrew at Naples, and was a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris. He wrote many 
valuable treatises in Latin and Italian. Died in 1771. 

Mazzoccolo. See MAZzZoccHI. 

Mazzola, mat-so/l4, (GIROLAMO BEDOLO,) an Italian 
painter, sometimes called MAZzoLINo, born near Parma 
in 1503, was the most distinguished pupil of Parmigiano. 
He excelled as a colorist and in perspective. Among 
his best productions are a “ Madonna with Saint Cathe- 
rine,” and “Miracle of the, Multiplication of Loaves.” 
Died about 1590. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ etc. 


Mazzola, Mazzuola, mat-soo-o/l4, or Mazzuoli, 
mAt-soo-o’lee, (GIROLAMO FRANCESCO MARIA,) an emi- 
nent Italian painter, surnamed IL PARMIGIANO, (‘the 
Parmesan,”) born at Parma in 1503. He visited Rome 
in 1523, and was employed by Clement VII. to execute 
a number of works in that city. His style, formed 
on that of Correggio and Raphael, is characterized by 
exceeding grace and delicacy of form and softness of 
colouring, and it was said by his admirers that “the 
spirit of Raphael had passed into him.” Among his 
master-pieces are the “ Madonna della Rosa,” in the 
gallery of Dresden, an ‘“ Annunciation,” in the principal 
church of Viadana, the “Madonna with Saint Margaret, 
Saint Jerome,” etc., in the Museum at Bologna, the 
“Madonna dello Lungo Collo,” at Florence, and the 
“Vision of Saint Jerome,” in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don. Mazzola was the first Italian artist who engraved 
with aquafortis. Died in 1540. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ etc.; Arro, ‘‘ Vita di F. 
Mazzola,’’ 1784; Mrs. JAmEson, ‘‘Memoirs of Early Italian 
Painters ;’? F. BeLvint, “Cenni intorno alla Vita ed alle Opere di 
F. Mazzola,’”’ 1844; Mortara, ‘‘ Memoria della Vita di F. Maz- 
zuola,”’ 1846. 

Mazzolari, mat-so-la’ree, (GrUSEPPE MartA,) called 
also MARIANO PARTENIO, an Italian writer and excellent 
Latin scholar, born at Pésaro in 1712. He published 
poems, orations, critical essays, commentaries, etc. Died 
In 1786. 

See Montenart, ‘‘ Biografia di G. M. Mazzolari,’”’ 1837. 

Mazzoli. See Mazzova. 

Mazzolino, mat-so-lee’no, (LUDOVICO,) a celebrated 
Italian painter, surnamed IL FERRARESE, was born at 
Ferrara in 1481. His “Adoration of the Magi,” and 
“Christ in the Midst of the Scribes,” are ranked among 
his master-pieces. Died about 1530. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. 

Mazzoni, mat-so’nee, (GIACOMO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Cesena in 1548. He produced several critical 
and philosophical works, the most important of which 
is his ‘Defence of Dante,” (‘‘Defesa di Dante,” 1573.) 
He was an intimate friend of Tasso. Died in 1508. 

See Serassi, ‘‘ Vita di G. Mazzoni,”’ 1790; GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire 
de Ja Littérature Italienne.” 

Mazzuchelli, mat-soo-kel’lee, (GIOVANNI Marta,) 
Count, an Italian biographer, born at Brescia in 1707. 
He was the author of ‘ Historical and Critical Notices 
of the Lives and Writings of Learned Italians,” (‘ Scrit- 
tori d’Italia, cioé Notizie storiche e critiche intorno alle 
Vite ed agli Scritti de letterati Italiani,”) a work of great 
merit, which he did not live to complete. He published 
two volumes of this work, (1753-63.) Among his other 
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works are a “Life of Archimedes,” (1737,) and a “ Life 
of Pietro Aretino,” (1741.) Died in 1765. 

See Rove tra, “Vita del Conte G. Mazzuchelli,’’ 1766; FABRonI, 
“Vite: Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”’ T1ipatpo, ‘ Biografia degli 
Italiani illustri;”’ “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mazzuchelli, (PrzRo FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
surnamed IL MORAZZONKE, was born at the village of that 
name in 1571. He studied at Milan, where he after- 
wards established aschool. Among his principal works 
are a “Flagellation,” and “Saint Michael Triumphant.” 
Died in 1626. 


See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Mazzuola. See Mazzoua. 
Mazzuoli. See MAZzOoLa. 
Mazzuoli, m4t-soo-o/lee, or Mazzola, mAat’so-la, 
(FiLippo or GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, surnamed 1L 
BASLrARUOLO, born at Ferrara about 1530; died in 1580. ° 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ etc. 

Méad, (MArrHeEw,) an English nonconformist divine, 
born in Buckinghamshire in 1629. He was the author 
of “The Young Man’s Remembrancer,” and *‘ Sermons 
on Ezekiel’s Wheels.” Died in 1699. 

Mead, (RICHARD,) a celebrated English physician, 
son of the preceding, was born at Stepney in 1673. He 
studied at Leyden, and subsequently visited Italy, where 
he took his medical degree at Padua. He was after- 
wards elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
College of Physicians, and on the accession of George 
II. (1727) became his physician-in-ordinary. He was 
the author of a “Mechanical Account of Poisons,” 
(1702,) ‘A Short Discourse concerning Pestilential Con- 
tagion,” (1720,) which was translated into French and 
Latin, ‘‘ Medicina Sacra,” (1749,) or an account of dis- 
eases mentioned in the Bible, and other medical works 
of a high character. Dr. Mead numbered among his 
friends Pope, Newton, and Boerhaave. Died in 1754. 

See Mary, “‘ Authentic Memoirs of Richard Mead,’ 1755; Lr- 
MAN, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of Dr. Richard Mead.” 

Meade, meed, (GrorGE G.,) a distinguished American 
general, was born in 1816, at Cadiz, in Spain, where 
his father, R. W. Meade, was United States consul. 
He graduated at West Point in 1835, served in the 
Mexican war, (1846-47,) and became a captain in 1856. 
He was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers in 
August, 1861, and served in the battle of Gaines’s Mill, 
June 27, 1862. At Malvern Hill he received two wounds, 
July 1. He commanded a division at Antietam, Sep- 
tember 17, 1862. Having been raised to the rank of 
major-general, he directed a corps at the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, December 13, 1862, and at that of Chancel- 
lorsville, May 2-3, 1863. On the 28th of June ensuing, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Potomac. Just before the date last named, Gen- 
eral Lee had invaded Pennsylvania with a large army, 
which the Union army encountered at Gettysburg on 
the ist.of July. General Meade, whose forces occu- 
pied a good position on a range of hills, acted mostly on 
the defensive at this battle, which lasted three days and 
contributed largely to the triumph of the Union cause. 
(See Lex, R. E.) General Meade reported that he took 
at Gettysburg 13,621 prisoners, some of whom were 
probably wounded, and he lost 16,643 killed and wounded. 
He was promoted to be a brigadier-general of the regu- 
lar army by a commission dated July 3, 1863. About 
the 18th of July he moved his army across the Potomac 
into Virginia, where he had several skirmishes with the 
enemy in October and November, 1863. He was second 
in command of the army of the Potomac in its operations 
against Richmond in 1864. “I tried as far as possible,” 
says General Grant, “to leave General Meade in inde- 
pendent command of the army of the Potomac. My 
instructions for that army were all through him, and 
were general in their nature, leaving all the details and the 
execution to him. The campaigns that followed proved 
him to be the right man in the right place.” In August, 
1864, he was appointed a major-general of the regular 
army. The army of which he had the immediate com- 
mand fought great battles- at the Wilderness, Spottsy!- 
vania Court-House, and Cold Harbour, and was em- 
ployed many months in the siege of Petersburg. (See 
GRAN?T, U. S.) General Meade was appointed com- 
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mander of the third military district, comprising Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, in December, 1867. 

Meade, (RICHARD Kipper,) an American soldier of 
the Revolution, born in Nansemond county, Virginia, 
about 1750, was one of General Washington’s aides. Died 
about 1810. 

Meade, (WILLIAM,) D.D., son of the preceding, was 
born in Clarke’county, Virginia, in 1789. He graduated 
at Princeton College in 1808, and in 1841 succeeded 
Bishop Moore as Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia. He published several theological 
works. Died in 1862. 

Meadowcourt, méd/o-kért, (RICHARD,) an English 
critic, born in Staffordshire in 1697, published Notes on 
Milton’s “ Paradise Regained.” Died in 1769. 

_ Meagher, ma’Her or ma/er, (THOMAS FRANCIS,) a 
general, born at Waterford, Ireland, in 1823. He joined 
the movement for the independence of Ireland, and was 
condemned in 1848 to banishment or penal servitude 
for life. He escaped from Tasmania in 1852, and took 
refuge in the United States. He raised in 1861 an Irish 
brigade, which he commanded at Gaines’s Mill, June 
27, at Antietam, September 17, and at Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 1862. Died in 1867. 

Mean, de, deh ma’6n’, (CHARLES,) BARON, a Belgian 
jurist, born at Liege in 1604; died in 1674. 

Méans, (ALEXANDER,) a Methodist minister, born 
in North Carolina in 1801. He became professor of 
natural science in Emory College in 1838, and professor 
of chemistry in a medical college at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in 1855. 

Meaume, mom, (Epouarp,) a French jurist and 
archeologist, born at Rouen in 1812. Among his works 
is a “Life of Jacques Callot,” (2 vols., 1860.) 

Mecenate. See MACENAS. 

Meécéne, the French of Mascenas, (which see.) 

Meéchain, ma’shan’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS ANDRE,) an 
eminent French astronomer, born at Laon in 1744. 
Having visited Paris, he acquired the friendship and 
patronage of Lalande. He was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences about 1782, and in 1785 succeeded 
Jeaurat as editor of the ‘“ Connaissances des Temps.” In 
1791 he was appointed, conjointly with Delambre, to 
measure the arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona. Dissatisfied with the result of his calcula- 
tions, he was preparing to prolong the measurement to 
the Balearic Isles, when he was attacked with fever, and 
died on the journey, (1805.) 

See DerLampre, ‘‘ Histoire de |’Astronomie au dix-huiti¢me 
Siécle.”’ 

Mechel, mék’el, (CHRISTIAN,) a Swiss engraver, born 
at Bale in 1737; died in 1817. 

Mecheln, méx’éln, or Meckenen, van, van mék’- 
keh-nen’, (ISkRAEL,) a celebrated German painter and 
engraver, said to have been born near Bocholt, in the 
bishopric of Miinster. It is, however, supposed by many 
that there were two artists of the name. The principal 
works attributed to Meister Israel, as he was called, are 
in the Pinakothek at Munich. They possess great excel- 
Jence, and entitle him to rank with Van Eyck, Memling, 
and other eminent painters of the Flemish school. Died 
in 1503. 

Mecherino. See BeccAFUMI. 

_ Mechi, mék’e,? (Joun JosepH,) a distinguished cul- 
tivator and agricultural writer, of Italian extraction, born 
in England about 1800. Having made a fortune by trade 
in London, he purchased in Essex a farm, which is es- 
teemed one of the finest in England. He also published 
‘* Letters on Agricultural Improvement,” “ Experience 
in Drainage,” and “ How to Farm Profitably,” (1859.) 

Mechitar. See Mrexuirar. 

. Meckel, mék’kel, (JouANN FRrIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German anatomist, born at Wetzlar in 1714. He became 
surgeon to the King of Prussia. He made discoveries 
in anatomy, and wrote numerous medical and anatomical 
works. Died in 1774. 

See J. H. S. Forme¥, “‘ Floge de M. Meckel,”? 1774. 


Meckel, (JoHANN FrieprIcH,) a German anatomist, 
born at Halle in 1781, was a grandson of the preceding. 
Me became professor of surgery and anatomy at Halle 
in 1806, He published “ Contributions to Comparative 


Anatomy,” and translated Cuvier’s ‘‘ Comparative Anat- 
omy,” to which he added valuable notes. Died in 1833. 

Meckenen. See MECKELN. 

Meéda, ma’da’, or Merda, mér’d3’, (CHARLES AN- 
DRE,) a French general, born in 1775, served in the prin- 
cipal wars of the Revolution, and attained the rank of 
general of brigade, (1808.) He was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Moskwa, (1812.) 

Mede, meed, (JosEPH,) an eminent English scholar 
and divine, born in Essex in 1586. He studied at Christ 
College, Cambridge, where he afterwards became pro- 
fessor of Greek. His ‘‘ Clavis Apocalyptica,” published 
in 1627, is esteemed a standard work. Died in 1638. 

See “‘ Life of Joseph Mede,”’ prefixed to his works, 1672. 

Me-de’a, [Gr. Mjdsia ; Fr. MEDEr, ma’da’,| a famous 
sorceress, daughter of Aietes, King of Colchis. Having 
assisted Jason to obtain the golden fleece, she became 
his wife and accompanied him to Greece. Being after- 
wards deserted by him, she destroyed their two sons. 
The story of Medea has formed the subject of tragedies 
by Euripides and Sophocles among the ancients, and 
Corneille among the moderns. Those written by Soph- 
ocles, Afschylus, and Ovid are lost. 

Médée. See MEDEA. 

Mederer, ma’deh-rer, (JOHANN NEPOMUK,) a Ger- 
man /eférateur, born in 1734, published several works on 
German history. Died in 1808. 

Méd/hiirst, (WALTER HeEnry,) an English mission- 
ary and Chinese scholar, born in London in 1796. Hav- 
ing spent many years in China, Java, and Malacca, and 
become thoroughly versed in the Janguages of those 
countries, he published a ‘ Chinese-and-English Dic- 
tionary,” (1842,) “ Chinese Dialogues,” (1844,) “ English- 
and-Japanese Vocabulary,” and other works. Died in 
1857. 

Medici, (ALESSANDRO DE’.) See Lro XI. 

Medici, de’, da méd’e-chee or ma/de-chee, (ALESSAN- 
DRO,) the subverter of the liberties of Florence, born in 
I510, is supposed by some to have been a natural son of 
Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, and by others, of the cardi- 
nal Giulio de’ Medici, afterwards Clement VII. After 
the sacking of Rome, in 1527, the latter made a treaty 
with the emperor Charles V. in 1529, by which it was 
agreed that the Medici should be restored to their 
former rank at Florence, with Alexander as chief of the 
republic. A marriage was also arranged between him 
and Margaret of Austria, a natural daughter of the em- 
peror. In 1530 Florence was taken by the Imperial 
troops under Ferdinand de Gonzaga, and soon after the 
pope obtained from the emperor a diploma which was 
to decide the constitution of Fiorence. By this article 
Alexander was declared head of the republic, but the 
Florentines were left in possession of the same privileges 
they had enjoyed under the former Medici. At length, by 
the united intrigues of Clement VII. and Alexander, the 
latter was declared duke of the republic in 1532, and the 
old form of government was abolished. He now sig- 
nalized himself by every species of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. In 1535, Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, whom he 
had long feared as a rival, was poisoned by his orders ; 
and he is believed to have caused the death of his own 
mother in the same manner. In 1537, Lorenzino de’ 
Medici, a distant relative of the duke, desiring to rid 
his country of such a tyrant, procured his assassination. 
Alexander left ason, named Giuliano, 

See Sismonn1, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes ;’? MADAME 
Auxart, ‘‘ Histoire de la République de Florence.”’ 

Medici, de’, (Cosimo or Cosmo,) surnamed THE 
ELDER, a celebrated statesman of the Florentine repub- 
lic, was born in 1389. He was a liberal patron of learning 
and the arts, and made a munificent use of the immense 
fortune he had accumulated by commerce, in adorning 
his native city with public edifices and founding institu- 
tions for educational and charitable purposes. Among the 
most important of these was an academy at Florence for 
teaching the Platonic philosophy, at the head of which 
he placed Marsilio Ficino, He also made a large col- 
lection of Latin, Greek, and Oriental manuscripts, which 
he bestowed on the Laurentian Library. These benefits, 
and the urbanity and moderation of his character, won 
for him great personal popularity and the title of “ Father 
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of his Country.” To give a detailed account of his ser- 
vices to literature and art would be to write the history 
of the Renaissance in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the words of Ginguené, “One saw at Florence 
Masaccio and Lippi adorn churches and palaces with 
the productions of their pencil, Donatelli give life and 
expression to marble, and Brunelleschi, architect, sculp- 
tor, and poet, raise the magnificent cupola of Santa 
Maria del Fiore; while the Greek refugees, in return 
for the noble asylum he had given them, spread abroad 
the treasures of their beautiful language and the master- 
pieces of their orators, philosophers, and poets.” Cosimo 
died in 1464, leaving a son, named Piero. 

Medici, de’, (Cosimo,) called tHE GREAT, [Lat. 
Cos/mus Mepicr/us Mac/nus,] son of the general 
Giovanni de’ Medici, was born in 1519. On the death of 
Alexander he was declared his successor in 1537, through 
the influence of Cardinal Cibo, which choice was con- 
firmed by Charles V. In 1537 he obtained a victory at 
Montemerlo over the hostile Florentines. Cruel and 
suspicious in his disposition, he caused upwards of four 
hundred Florentine emigrants to be put to death in the 
early part of his reign, and, having deprived the magis- 
trates of all authority, was invested with absolute power. 
In 1554 the Marquis de Marignano, one of his generals, 
defeated the French army’ under Marshal Strozzi, at 
Siannagallo, and soon after Philip IL, having succeeded 
the emperor, conferred upon the Duke of Florence the 
state of Sienna, with the exception of the ports. In 1562 
Giovanni de’ Medici, a son of Cosimo, died suddenly, 
as is supposed, by the hand of his brother Don Garcias. 
A short time after, the latter also died, and his father 
was charged with his death. Eleonora of Toledo, wife 
of the grand duke, soon followed her sons, and her death 
was likewise attributed to Cosimo. These fatal events 
form the subject of Alfieri’s tragedy of “Don Garcias.” 
In 1564 Cosimo made his son Francesco his associate in 
the government, and in 1569 he was declared Grand 
Duke of Tuscany by a bull of Pius V. He died in 1574, 
leaving three legitimate sons, Francesco, Ferdinand, and 
Piero. 

See Batoinr, ‘* Vita di Cosmo de’ Medici I.,’? 1578; FABRONI, 
““Magni Cosmi Medicei Vita;’”? ALDo Manuccr, ‘‘ Vita di Cosimo 


de’ Medici,’’ 1586; Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Itali- 
ennes.”’ 


Medici, de’, (Cosimo II.,) Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
born in 1590, was a son of Ferdinand I. He began to 
reign in 1609, and ruled with moderation and clemency. 
Died in 1621. 


See Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.’’ 


Medici, de’, (Costmo III.,) a son of Ferdinand IL, 
was born in 1642, and became grand duke in 1670. He 
married Marguerite d’Orléans, (a daughter of Gaston de 
France,) who regarded Cosimo with extreme dislike and 
caused him much trouble. He died in 1723, and his 
family then became extinct. 

See Borra, “‘ Storia d’Italia.”” 

Medici, de’, (GIovanni.) See LEo X. 

Medici, de’, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian statesman, born 
in 1360, was the father of Cosimo the Elder, noticed 
. above. He amassed a large fortune by commerce, and 
rose through various offices to be gonfaloniere of justice 
in 1421. Died in 1428. 

See MAcHIAVEL, “ Storie Fiorentine.”’ 

Medici, de’, (GIovANNI,) an Italian general, of the 
same family as the preceding, was born in 1498. He 
distinguished himself both by his courage and his 
ferocity in the civil wars of his country, and afterwards 
entered the French service. He was mortally wounded 
in battle in 1526. 

Medici, de’, (GIULIANO,) youngest son of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, was born in 1478. He married in 1515 
Philiberta of Savoy, aunt of Francis I., by whom hé 
was created Duke of Nemours. Died in 1516. 

See S1smonp1, “ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.’’ 

Medici, de’, (GiuLto.) See CLEMENT VII. 

Medici, de’, (Iprortro,) an Italian cardinal, born at 
Urbino in 1511, was a natural son of Giuliano, noticed 
above. He possessed immense wealth, and was noted 
for his accomplishments and his profligacy. He died 
in 1535, from the effects of poison administered, it is 
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supposed, by order of Alessandro de’ Medici, Duke 
of Florence. 

See Varcui, ‘‘Istoria Fiorentina.”’ 

Medici, de’, (LorENzo I.,) surnamed THE MAGNIFI- 
CENT, [Fr. LAURENT LE MAGNIFIQUE, 10’r6N’ leh m&n/- 
yefék’; Lat. LAuREN/TIUS MED‘ICEs or MEDICE’US ; 
It. Lorenzo 1L MAGnirico, lo-rén’zo él man-yéf’e-ko, | 
Prince of Florence, was born in 1448. He was the son 
of Piero I., and grandson of Cosimo the Elder, and, 
having early entered public life, succeeded to the influ- 
ence and popularity of his predecessors. He was care- 
fully educated by the best masters of the time, being 
instructed in the Platonic philosophy by the celebrated 
Marsilio Ficino. In 1478 he narrowly escaped falling 
a victim to a conspiracy formed by the Pazzi family of 
Florence in conjunction with the Archbishop of Pisa 
and Pope Sixtus IV. His brother Giuliano was assas- 
sinated, and he received a slight wound. The Arch- 
bishop of Pisa was hanged for this offence, and Lorenzo 
was excommunicated by Pope Sixtus IV. In 1484 the 
latter died, and was succeeded by Innocent VIII., who 
became a friend and ally of Lorenzo. Florence enjoyed 
great prosperity under the government of Lorenzo, who 
acquired the favour of the people by his munificence, 
prudence, and clemency. He was highly distinguished 
as a patron of literature and art, founded at Florence an 
academy for the study of the antique, and expended large 
sums in the erection of public edifices and in the collec- 
tion of libraries. He also attained considerable eminence 
asa poet. Died in April, 1492. 

See Roscor, ‘‘ Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1795; 
ANGELO Fasront, “ Laurentii Medicis Magnifici Vita,’ ‘2 vols., 
1784; Paprre-Masson, “* Vita Laurentii Medicis,’’ 1587; Maccnra- 
VELLI, “ Istorie Fiorentine ;’? N. VAtort, “‘ Laurentii Medicei Vita,” 
1749; SCIPIONE AMMIRATO, “‘ Istorie Fiorentine ;’? Sismonp1, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Républiques Italiennes;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 


rale;”? LONGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘‘ Lives of the 
Italian Poets,” by the Rev. Henry STEBBING, London, 1831. 


Medici, de’, (LorENzo II.,) eldest son of Piero II., 
born at Florence in 1492, was placed, through the in- 
fluence of his uncle, Leo X., at the head of the republic. 
He married in 1518 Madeleine de La Tour, daughter of 
Jean, Count d’Auvergne, and died in 1519, leaving an 
infant daughter, Catherine de Medicis, afterwards Queen 
of France. 

Medici, de’, (LuDovico,) Duke of Sarto, called also 
the CHEVALIER DE MEpiIcl, a Neapolitan statesman, born 


in 1760. He was appointed minister of finance in 1810, 
and in 1815 was sent as ambassador to Vienna. Died 
in 1830. 


Medici, de’, (Pirro I.,) eldest son of Cosimo the 
Elder, born in 1414, succeeded his father as chief of the 
Florentine republic. He had powerful rivals in the 
Pitti family and other nobles of Florence, whose attempt 
to assassinate him was defeated by the prudence of his 
son Lorenzo. Died in 1469. 

See SrsmonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Medici, de’, (Pirro II.,) eldest son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, was born at Florence in 1471. He succeeded 
to the rank and influence of his father in the republic ; 
but his arrogance and rashness soon deprived him of the 
popularity hitherto enjoyed by his family. On the in- 
vasion of Italy by Charles VIII, in 1494, Piero made 
overtures to the French king, into whose hands he sur- 
rendered several important places. Having subsequently 
entered the French army, he shared in its defeat at the 
Garigliano by Gonsalvo de Cordova in 1503, and was 
drowned in attempting to cross the river. 

See Sismonnl, “‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 

Medici, de’, (SALVESTRO,) a Florentine statesman, 
belonged to the Ghibeline faction, and was one of the 
principal rivals of the Albizzi family. He was made 
gonfaloniere of justice in 1378; but, the Guelph party 
having again come into power, he was banished in 1381. 

See Note, “‘ Memoirs of the House of Medici.” 

Médicis. See CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 

Medicus, ma’de-kts, (FRIEDRICH CAsIMTR,) a Ger- 
man botanist, born at Grumbach in 1736. He published 
several able botanical and medical works. Died in 1808. 

Medina, m4-dee’n4, (Sir Joun Baprist,) a Flemish 
painter, of Spanish extraction, born at Brussels in 1630, 
resided the greater part of his life in Great Britain. He 
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-vas a pupil of Rubens, and enjoyed a high reputation. 
Died in 1711. 

Medina, ma-Dee’n4, (PEDRO,) a Spanish writer, born 
at Seville about 1510, was the author of several historical 
and mathematical works, and a treatise on navigation, 
entitled “ Arte de Navegar,” (1545,) which was trans- 
lated into several languages. 

Medina, de, da ma-pee’n4a, (SALVADOR JACINTO 
POLo,) a Spanish poet, born at Murcia, wrote the ‘“ Fable 
of Apollo and Daphne,” and a number of epigrams, 
lyrics, etc. Died about 1660. 

Medina de Medinilla, de, da ma-pee’n& da ma-De- 
nél’ya, (PEDRO,) a Spanish poet, supposed to have been 
a native of Seville. He wrote an eclogue on the death 
of Isabella, wife of Lope de Vega, his intimate friend. 

Medina-Sidonia, de, di ma-pee’n4 se-do/ne-4, 
(GAspaR ALonzo Perez de Guzman—pa’réth da 
gooth-m4n’,) DuKk, a Spanish grandee, who lived about 
1640, was a nephew of the prime minister Olivarez, He 
formed a project to make himself King of Andalusia ; 
but his design was discovered before he began to exe- 
cute it. 

Medinilla, ma-pe-nél’y4, (BALTHASAR ELIsIO,) a 
Spanish poet, born at Toledo in 1585, was a friend and 
disciple of Lope de Vega, who wrote an elegy on his 
early death. 

Med-i-tri’/na, a Roman goddess of medicine, in whose 
honour the festival of Meditrinalia was celebrated in the 
month of October. 

Méd/ows, (Sir WILL1AM,) an English general, born 
in 1738. He served in America, and was wounded in 
the battle of Brandywine, (1777.) He was made lieu- 
tenant-general in 1792, and in 1801 succeeded Lord 
Cornwallis as Viceroy of Ireland. Died in 1813. 

Medrano, de, da ma-pra’no, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish 
lyric poet of the seventeenth century, whose works are 
highly praised. Little is known of his life. 

Me-du’sa, [Gr. Médovoa ; Fr. Mf&DusE, ma‘diiz’,| one 
of the Gorgons, was represented as a beautiful woman 
who captivated Neptune and offended Minerva by re- 
ceiving his embraces in her temple. The goddess changed 
her hairs into serpents, after which Perseus cut off her 
head and gave it to Minerva, who placed it in the centre 
of her zgis. (See GORGON.) 

Méduse. See Mrepusa. 

Meek, (ALEXANDER BEAUFORT,) an American lawyer 
and writer, born at Columbia, South Carolina, in 1814. 
As a member of the legislature of Alabama, he procured 
the adoption of a system of free schools about 1853. 
Among his works is a volume of “Songs and Poems of 
the South,” (1857.) 

Meel. See MIEL. 

Meer, van der, van der mar, (JAN,) an eminent 
Dutch painter, born at Schoenhoven in 1627. His fa- 
vourite subjects were sea-views, landscapes, and animals, 
in which he attained great excellence. Died about 1690. 


See Descamps, ‘“‘Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Meer, van der, (JAN,) a Dutch landscape-painter, 
born at Haarlem about 1665, was a pupil of Nicholas 
Berghem. Died in 1704. 

Meerbeeck, van, van mar’bak, (ADRIAN,) a Flemish 
writer, born at Antwerp in 1 563, was the author of several 
historical works in Latin and Flemish. Died about 1630. 
_ Meerman, mar/m4n, (GERAART,) a learned Dutch 
jurist, born at Leyden in 1722, was appointed pensionary 
of Rotterdam. He published a valuable work on civil 
law, entitled “ Novus Thesaurus Juris Civilis,” etc., (7 
vols., £751,) and “Origines Typographicee,” (1765,) a 
treatise on the origin of printing. Died in 1771. 

Meerman, (JAN,) son of the preceding, was born at 
the Hague in 1753. He studied at Gottingen, and took 
his degree of doctor of law at Leyden. He was made a 
senator and count of the empire by Napoleon, (1811,) 
and became minister of public instruction under Louis 
Bonaparte. He wrote a supplement to his father’s 
‘““Thesaurus,” and published several works in French. 
He died in 1815. 


See Cras, “‘ Elogium Johannis Meerman,”’ 1817, 


Meerveldt, von, fon mar’félt’, (Maxim 1xian, ) 
Count, a German general, born in Westphalia in 1766, 
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commanded a corps of Austrians at Leipsic in 1813. 
Died in 1814. 

Meerza or Mirza, meer’z4, (SAMUEL,) a Persian his- 
torian, born near Ispahan about 1490, was a son of Shah 
Ismail, founder of the dynasty of Sofis. He wrote a 
“ History of Poets.” Died after 1550. 

Meerza- (or Mirza-) Iskander-Kazem-Beg, mcer’+ 
za is-kan/der ka/zem-bég, (Moham’/med Al/ee,) 2 
Persian philologist, born in the province of Ghilan in 
1803. Having settled in Russia, he was converted ta 
Christianity in 1822, and subsequently became professor 
of the Persian language and literature at the University 
of Saint Petersburg. He published an “ Essay on Arabic 
Literature,” (in Persian,) and other works in Russian and 
Persian, and has written a “* Concordance of the Koran,” 
(in Arabic,) and a ‘General History of the Turks,” (in 


Russian.) 
Meetkercke. See METKERKE, (ADOLPHUS.) 
Meégabyze. See MEGABYzUS. 


Meg-a-by/zus or Meg-a-ba/zus, [Gr. MéyabuCoc or 
Meyé6aoc ; Fr. MEGABYzE, ma’g8’béz’, or MEGABAZE, 
ma’ga’baz’,| a Persian nobleman, and one of the seven 
who conspired against Smerdis the Magian in 521 B.c. 
He afterwards commanded an army of Darius I. in 


Europe. 
See Hrroporus, books iii. and vii. 
Megera. See Furi£. 


Meg’a-ra, [Gr. Meyapa; Fr. MEGARE, ma’gar’,| a 
daughter of Creon, King of Thebes, was a wife of Her- 
cules, who, after he had in a paroxysm of insanity killed 
her children, gave her to Iolas. 

Mégare. See MEGARA. 

Meégasthene. See MEGASTHENES. 

Me-gas’/the-né, [Gr. Meyaodévng ; Fr. MEGASTHENE, 
ma’gas’tan’,] a Greek geographer under the reign of 
Seleucus Nicator, King of Syria, whom he served as 
secretary about 300 B.c. He was the author of a work 
entitled ‘ Indica,” extracts from which are contained in 
the writings of Strabo, A®lian, and Arrian. 

Megerle. See ABRAM A SANCTA CLARA. 

Meggot. See ELWEs. 

Megingjord or Megingjardar. See THor. 

Me-gis’ti-as, [Meyioriac,| a celebrated soothsayer, a 
native of Acarnania, fell with Leonidas at Thermopyle. 

Meglio, del, del mél’yo, (JAcoro Coppi,) an Italian 
painter of the Florentine school, born in 1523, assisted 
Vasari in painting the pictures in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
Died in 1591. 

Méhégan, ma’a’g6n’, (GUILLAUME ALEXANDRE,) a 
French /:ttérateur, born at La Salle in 1721. He became 
professor of French literature at Copenhagen in 1751. 
His most important work is entitled “ Picture of Modern 
History from the Fall of the Western Empire to the 
Peace of Westphalia,” (1766.) Died in 1766. 

Mehemet-Alee, (or -Ali,) méh’heh-mét 4/lee, or 
Mo-ham/med-Al’ee, Viceroy of Egypt, was born at 
Kavala in 1769. Having lost his parents at an early age, 
he was protected by the Turkish governor of the town. 
His distinguished abilities and energy soon won for him 
a high reputation, and he was sent in 1799 to assist the 
British in expelling the French from Egypt. He was 
appointed in 1804 Pasha of Cairo, for his services in 
defending that city from the oppression of the Mame- 
lukes, and in 1806 was made Governor of Upper Egypt 
by the Sultan. After a protracted contest with the Mame- 
lukes, who had for centuries been the scourge of the 
country, Mehemet Alee invited them to a festival at 
Cairo, and, having enclosed them in the citadel, ordered 
a general massacre, in which four hundred and seventy 
perished, (1811.) This sanguinary act was followed by 
the destruction of the Mamelukes in other parts of Egypt. 
In 1830 he invaded Syria, which he soon subdued, and 
which, after the interference of the sovereigns of Europe, 
was ceded to him by the Sultan, on condition of his being 
a vassal of the Porte, (1833.) The Sultan, becoming 
jealous of his powerful rival, made a treaty, in conjunc- 
tion with several European powers, in 1841, by which Me- 
hemet was obliged to relinquish Syria, but his family was 
permitted to retain the pashalic of Egypt. He died in 
1849, having the previous year resigned the government 
to his son, Ibraheem Pasha. Asa ruler, Mehemet Alee 
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displayed talents of a very high order, and. few princes 
have founded more beneficent institutions or shown a 
more just and liberal spirit. He established schools and 
colleges, created an army and navy, and introduced the 
manufactures of Europe. He protected his Christian 
subjects, and aided by his liberality the researches of 
Champollion, Lepsius, and other eminent savants. 

See F. Menarn, “ Histoire de Egypte sous le Gouvernement de 
Mohammed Ali,”’ 1839; A. DE VAULABELLE, “‘ Histoire del’ Egypte.” 

Mehemet-Alee, (Pasha,) méh’heh-mét 4’lee pa’sh4’, 
an Ottoman minister of state, born at Trebizond ‘about 
1807. He became a general of division in 1840, and mar- 
ried a daughter of Sultan Mahmood in 1844. He was 
grand vizier of Turkey from October, 1852, to May, 1853. 
Died in 1865. 

Méhul, mi‘iil’, (Erienne HENRI,) a celebrated French 
composer, born in the department of Ardennes in 1763. 
Having previously received some instruction from Hau- 
ser, a German organist, he repaired in 1778 to Paris, 
where he became a pupil of Gluck. In 1790 he brought 
out his opera of ‘ Euphrosyne and Coradin,” which met 
with brilliant success and was pronounced by Grétry equal 
to the finest productions of Gluck. Among his operas, 
which are more than forty in number, we may name 
“ Stratonice,” “ Joseph in Egypt,” and “The Blind Man 
of Toledo.” His “ Song of Victory” and other popular 
melodies of the kind are also greatly admired. Méhul 
was one of the inspectors of the Conservatory of Music, 
and a member of the French Institute. Died in 1817. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘Notice sur Méhul;” Ferris, 
“Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’? ViEILLarp, ‘‘ Notice sur 
ene sa Vie et ses GEuvres,’’ 1859; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
fale. 

Mehus, md’iis’, (Ltvio,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Oudenarde in 1630, studied in Italy under Pietro da 
Cortona, and died at Florence in 1691. 

Mehus, ma’oos, (LORENZO,) an Italian scholar, a 
native of Florence, lived about 1730-50. 

Meibom, mi’bom, [Lat. MrrBo/mius,] (HEINRICH,) 
a German historian and philologist, born at Lemgo 
in 1555. He devoted himself chiefly to the history of 
Germany in the middle ages. Died in 1625. 

Meibom, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German physician 
and Mtérateur, born at Helmstedt in 1590, was a son of 
the preceding. He wrote a number of medical treatises, 
and also a “ Life of Mzecenas.”” Died in 1655. His son, 
HetnricH MeErgom, born at Lubeck in 1638, became 
professor of medicine at Helmstedt in 1661, and of his- 
tory and poetry in 1678. He was the author of several 
able medical works and a “History of Germany,” (in 
Latin.) Died in 1700. 

Meibom, (Markus,) a German philologist, born at 
Tonningen in 1630. He was a profound classical scholar, 
and published a work entitled “Seven Greek Writers 
on Music,” (2 vols., 1652,) which he dedicated to Chris- 
tina of Sweden, at whose court he resided for a time. 
He afterwards became professor of history at Amsterdam, 
where he died in 1711. 

Meibomius. See MEIBoM. 

Meier. See Major, (GEORGE.) 

Meier, mi/er, (GEorG FRIEDRICH,) a German critic 
and philosopher, born near Halle in 1718, was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Berlin in 1746. He was the 
author of a “Critique on the Poetry of Gottsched,” 
“Thoughts on Spectres,” (1748,) and other works. Died 
in 1777. 

See S. G. Lance, ‘‘ Leben G. F. Meier’s,” 1778. 

Meier, (Moritz HERMANN EDUARD,) a German an- 
tiquary and philologist, born at Glogau in 1796, was 
appointed in 1848 to the chair of eloquence at Halle. 
Among his works is a treatise “On the Life and Orations 
of Lycurgus.” Died in 1855. 

Meierotto, mi’eh-rot’to, (JOHANN HEINRICH LuD- 
wic,) a German scholar and popular teacher, born at 
Stargard in 1742, became in 1772 professor of eloquence 
in Joachim College, Berlin. He wrote a treatise “On 
the Manners and Customs of the Romans,” etc., and 
other works, in Latin and German. | Died in 1800. 

See Brunner, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung Meierottos,’’ 1802. 

Meigs, mégz, (JAMES ATKINS,) M.D., a distinguished 
American physician and naturalist, born at Philadelphia 
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in 1829. He became in 1856 librarian of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, and in 1859 professor of the insti- 
tutes of medicine in Pennsylvania College. In 1868 he 
was appointed professor of the institutes of medicine in 
Jefferson Medical College as successor to Dr. Dunglison. 
He has published several ethnological treatises, among 
which we may name “ The Cranial Characteristics of the 
Races of Men.” 

Meigs, (MoNnrGoMERY C.,) an American general, born 
in Georgia about 1816, He graduated at West Point 
in 1836, served several years as an engineer, and was 
appointed about 1852 to superintend the extension of 
the Capitol at Washington. In May, 1861, he became 
quartermaster-general of the Union army, the duties ot 
which office he continued to perform with distinguished 
zeal and ability till the end of the civil war. 

Meigs, (RErURN JONATHAN,) an American officer, 
born at Middletown, Connecticut, in 1740, served with 
distinction in the Revolutionary war. Died in 1823. 

His son, of the same name, became Governor of Ohio 
in 1810, and in 1814 was appointed postmaster-general. 
Died in 1825. 

Meikle, mik’el,? (JAMEs,) a Scottish surgeon and 
writer, born at Carnwath in 1730. He wrote, besides 
other works, ‘ Metaphysical Maxims,” (1797,) and ‘ Soli- 
tude Sweetened,” (1803.) Died in 1799. 

Meikle, (WiLLI1AM J.) See MICKLE. 

Meil, mil, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a skilful German 
designer and engraver, born at Gotha in 1729, furnished 
illustrations for Gellert’s and La Fontaine’s Fables and 
Biirger’s poems. Died in 1803. 

Meil, (JOHANN WILHELM,) brother of the preceding, 
was born at Altenburg in 1732. He became director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin. His prints and 
vignettes are highly esteemed. Died in 1805. 

Meilleraie, de la, deh 1& mal/‘rd’ or ma’ye-r3’, 
(CHARLES de la Porte—deh J& port,) Duc, a French 
general, was cousin-german to Cardinal Richelieu. He 
served in several campaigns, and in 1639 was created 
marshal of France. He was regarded as the most skil- 
ful general of his time in conducting sieges. He died 
in 1664, leaving an only son, who married Hortense 
Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 

Meineke, mi/neh-keh, (JOHANN ALBRECHT FRIED- 
RICH AUGUS1,) a German scholar, born at Soest in 1791. 
He published excellent editions of Menander and Phi- 
lemon, and wrote a number of critical treatises on the 
classics, among which are “‘Commentationes Miscel- 
lanez,” (1822.) His ‘“ Fragments of the Greek Comic 
Poets,” (“ Fragmenta Comicorum Greecorum,” § vols., 
1839-43,) preceded by biographical notices of the same, 
is highly esteemed. 

Meiner, mi/ner, (JOHANN WERNER,) a German phi- 
lologist, born in Franconia in 1723 ; died in 1789. 

Meiners, mi/ners, (CHRISTOPH,) a Jearned German 
writer and antiquary, born near Otterndorf, in Hanover, 
in 1747. He obtained a chair of philosophy at Gottingen 
about 1774, and published numerous and various works, 
among which are a “ History of the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline of the Sciences in Greece and Rome,” (2 
vols., 1782,) and ‘‘ Biographies of the Eminent Men of 
the Time of the Renaissance,” (‘ Lebensbeschreibung 
beritihmter Manner aus den Zeiten der Wiederherstell,” 
etc., 3 vols., 1796-99.) Died in 1810. 

See C. G. Hevne, ‘“‘Memoria C, Meiners,” 1810; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Meinhold, min/holt, (JoHANN WILHELM,) a German 
writer and divine, born in the island of Usedom. He was 
the author of various poems, and a novel entitled “The 
Amber Witch,” (“Die Bernstein Hexe,” 1843,) which 
made a great sensation and was for some time regarded 
as a true narrative. It was translated into English, and 
is characterized by a writer in the “ London Quarterly 
Review” as a tale worthy of De Foe. He also published 
“Sidonia the Sorceress,” etc., (‘‘Sidonia von Borck die 
Kloster-Hexe,”’ New York, 1850.) Died in 1851. 

See the ‘London Quarterly Review’? for June, 18443 “ British 
Quarterly Review’ for February, 1846; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine for 
October, 1848, \ 

Meinicke, mi/nik-keh, (KARL EpuarpD,) a German 
geographer, born in Brandenburg in 1803. Among his 
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works we may name a “ History of the European Colo- 
nies in the West Indies,” (1831,) and “The Continent 
of Australia,” (1837.) 

Meir ben Todros, mar bén to/drds, a learned 
Spanish rabbi, wrote several able treatises on the Tal- 
mud and the Mosaic rites. Died in 1244. 

Meisner, mis’/ner, (BALTHASAR,) a German Lutheran 
theologian, born in 1587; died in 1626. 

Meissel, (CONRAD.) See CELTEs. 

Meissner, mis’ner, (ALFRED,) a German poet, born 
at Téplitz in 1822, has published, among other works, 
“ Ziska,” an epic poem, ‘The Son of Atta Troll,” and 
“Recollections of Heinrich Heine.” 

Meissner, (AuGcusr Gorr_ies,) a celebrated German 
littévateur and dramatist, born in Upper Silesia in 1753. 
He wrote several dramas, of which his ‘‘ John of Suabia” 
is esteemed the best. He owes his reputation princi- 
pally to his “Sketches,” (“‘Skizzen,”) consisting of nar- 
ratives, anecdotes, fables, etc., which obtained extensive 
popularity and have had many imitators. Died in 1807. 

See Meuset, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 


Meissonier, ma’so’ne-4’, (JEAN Louis ERNEsT,) a 
celebrated French painter, born at Lyons about 1811. 
Among his most admired works are “ The Little Mes- 
senger,” “ The Painter in his Studio,” and “ The Chess- 
Players.” His pictures are of small size but of exquisite 
finish, and command high prices. He was made officer 
of the legion of honour in 1856, and has received a 
number of medals. 

Meissonier, (JUSTE AURELE,) a French artist, born 
at Turin in 1675, was skilled in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. He excelled particularly in ornamental 
gold-work, and became goldsmith to the king, Louis 
XV. Died in 1750. 

Meister, mis’ter, (JACQUES HENRI,) a Swiss writer, 
born at Zurich in 1744, was an intimate friend of Necker, 
Diderot, and Grimm. He wrote “ Letters on Imagina- 
tion,” (1794,) “Studies on Man,” (1805,) and other 
works. Died in 1826. 

Meister, (LEONHARD,) a Swiss /z¢éérateur, born near 
Zurich in 1741, wrote several historical works. Died 
in 18rr. 

Meister, mis’ter, (SIMON,) a German painter, born 
at Coblentz in 1803, studied under Horace Vernet, and 
acquired great skill in painting battles and horses, Died 
in 1844. 

Meéjanes, de, deh ma’zhan’, (JEAN BAPTISTE MARIE 
de Piquet—deh pe’ka’,) MARQUIS, a French nobleman, 
born at Arles in 1729, was the owner of a library of more 
than seventy-five thousand volumes, which at his death, 
in 1786, he bequeathed to the city of Aix. 

Mejia. See Mexia. 

Mekhitar or Mechitar, méx’e-tar’, (PETER,) an 
Armenian priest and reformer, born at Sebaste in 1676. 
Having embraced Catholicism, he became a distinguished 
and popular preacher, and founded, in 1740, an Armenian 
monastery at Venice. He also established there a print- 
ing-house for the Armenian language. Among the works 
issued from this press were an Armenian Grammar and 
Lexicon. 

_Mekhitar Kosh, THE BEARDLESS, a learned Arme- 
nian ecclesiastic, born about 1140, founded a monastery 
in the valley of Dandsoud, in Eastern Armenia, of which 
he became the first abbot. Died in 1213. 

Me’la, (PoMPoNTIUs,) an eminent Roman geographer, 
born in Spain, flourished probably about 50 4.D, He 
wrote a valuable work entitled “On the Situation of the 
Earth,” (“De Situ Orbis.”) A good edition of it was 
published by Tzschucke, Leipsic, (7 vols., 1807 ¢t seq.) 
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Mélampe. See MELAmpus, 

Me-lam/’pus, [Gr. MeA@urove ; Fr. MBLAMPE, ma/- 
16np’,] a mythical personage of Argos,. famous as a 
soothsayer, was a son of Amythaon, He was considered 
as the first mortal that possessed prophetic power, and 
the first that practised medicine. 

Me-laneh’thon [Ger. pron. ma-lanxk’ton] or Me- 
lan’thon, (PHILIP,) an eminent German Reformer and 
scholar, whose original name was SCHWARZERD or 
SCHWARZERDT, (shw4rts’ért: ze. “ Black Earth,”) which, 


according to the usage of the time, he changed into Greek, 
was born at Bretten, in the Palatinate, February 16, 1497 
His father was a skilful and prosperous armourer. He 
entered in 1507 the Academy of Pforzheim, where he en- 
joyed the patronage of Reuchlin, who was his great-uncle, 
About the age of twelve he passed to the University of 
Heidelberg, where he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and went in 1512 to finish his studies in the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. He learned the Greek language, 
mathematics, jurisprudence, etc., and remained in this 
university a number of years, during which he gave 
public lectures on the classics and other subjects. In 
1518 he was appointed professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, then recently founded, and there 
became the colleague and friend of Luther, whose doc- 
trines he adopted. The renown of his learning and 
eloquence soon attracted multitudes of students from 
all parts of Germany. In 1519 Luther and Melanchthon 
held a public disputation at Leipsic with Eckius, one 
of the ablest champions of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Melanchthon married in 1520 Katharina Krapp, daugh- 
ter of a burgomaster of Wittenberg. It appears that 
he was never ordained as a minister of the gospel. He 
gave much attention to biblical exegesis, and became a 
prominent advocate of the Reformed religion by his 
writings. Compared with the other Reformers, he was 
distinguished for moderation and gentleness, which 
tended to restrain the impetuosity of Luther. In 1521 
he published an able defence of the Reformed doctrines, 
in a systematic treatise on theology, entitled ‘‘ Loci com- 
munes Rerum theologicarum,” which enjoyed great popu- 
Jarity. It was commended by Luther as being ‘‘next to 
the Holy Scriptures the most excellent work on theol- 
ogy.” He aided Luther in his German translation of 
the Bible, on which he expended much time, (1522-34.) 
In 1529 he attended the Diet of Spire. Having been 
appointed by the leading Reformers to compose a formal 
exposition of the Lutheran faith, he wrote the celebrated 
“Augsburg Confession,” which was presented to the 
emperor Charles V. at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
and is perhaps the most important symbolical book of 
the Lutheran Church. A Latin version of this Con- 
fession was published under the title of “‘Confessio Fidei 
exhibita invictissimo Imperatori Carolo V.,” etc., (1531.) 
He also wrote, in reply to certain Catholic theologians, 
an “ Apology of the Confession,” (“‘ Apologie der Augs- 
burgischen Confession.”) He was invited by Henry VIII. 
of England and Francis I. of France to visit their courts ; 
but he declined both invitations, and remained at Wit- 
tenberg. He was one of the theologians that disputed 
with the Roman Catholics at the Conference of Worms 
(1540) and the Conference of Ratisbon, (1541,) where he 
proposed concessions and compromises which the other 
Reformers rejected. After the death of Luther, in 1546, 
Melanchthon was recognized as the leader of the Refor- 
mation in Germany. His conduct was conformed to the 
maxim “In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in om- 
nibus caritas,” (“In essentials unity, in doubtful points 
liberty, in all things charity,”) which subjected him to 
violent denunciations from some Protestant zealots. In 
1551 he was sent as a delegate to the Council of Trent, 
which, however, was dispersed by the hostile movements 
of Maurice of Saxony before Melanchthon arrived at 
Trent. The latter years of his life were greatly troubled 
by the acrimonious dissensions among the Protestant 
theologians. He died at Wittenberg on the 19th of April, 
1560, leaving three surviving children. He was a man 
of small stature. Among his numerous works were 
“Elements of Logic and Ethics,” a Greek Grammar, 
Commentaries on the Scriptures, editions of several 
classic authors, with notes, and an extensive corre- 
spondence with his eminent contemporaries. An edi- 
tion of his works was published at Wittenberg by his 
son-in-law, Peucer, in 1562-64. 

See Camerarius, “ Vita P. Melanchthonis,” 1566; F. A. Cox, 
“ Life of P. Melanchthon,” 1815; A. H. Niemeyer, “‘ P. Melanch- 
thon als Praeceptor Germania,’ 1817; C. Matruss, ‘‘ P. Melanch- 
thon, sein Leben und Wirken,”’ 1841 ; M. Facius, “ P. Melanchthon’s 
Leben,” 1832; F. Gate, “Versuch einer Characteristik Melanch- 
thon’s,” ete., 1840; LEDDERHOsE, ‘‘P. Melanchthon nach seinem 
dussern und innern Leben dargestellt,’? 1847; D. Nisarp, “ Etudes 


sur la Renaissance ;” D’Aupiane, “ History of the Reformation ;* 
Dr. F. Hoerer’s article in the ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Melander, ma-lin’/der, or Melanderhjelm, ma-]an’- 
der-he-élm’, (DANIEL,) an eminent Swedish astronomer, 
born at Stockholm in 1726. He succeeded Strémer 
as professor of astronomy at Upsal in 1761, and sub- 
sequently became perpetual secretary to the Academy 
of Sciences. He was also ennobled by Gustavus III., 
(1801.) He wrote a “ Synopsis of Astronomical Lessons,” 
and other treatises, (in Latin.) Melander was a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Sciences in Paris. 
Died in 1810. 

See LALanpg, “ Bibliographie astronomique ;’? KyELin, ‘ Are- 
minne Ofver D. Melanderhjelm,”’ 1811. 

Me-la/ni-a, | Fr. MELANIE£, ma‘la’ne’,| Sarnv, called 
THE YOUNGER, a Roman lady of a noble family, born 
about 388 a.p. Having been converted to Christianity, 
she founded a convent in Palestine, and subsequently a 
monastery near Mount Calvary. 

See Mac, “* Histoire de Sainte-Mélanie.”’ 

Melanie. Sce MELANIA. 

Meélanippide. See MELANIPPIDES. 

Mel-an-ip’pi-des, [Gr. .Medavermidnc ; Fr. MELA- 
NIPPIDE, ma‘la‘ne’péd’,| a Greek poet, born in the 
island of Melos, lived in the time of Perdiccas, King of 
Macedonia, (about 450 B.c.,) at whose court he died. He 
is styled by Xenophon one of the greatest dithyrambic 
poets of Greece; and he also excelled in music. His 
only writings extant are to be found in Bergk’s “ Poetz 
Lyrici Greeci.” 

See Piurarcu, “De Musica; Xenopuon, ‘‘Memorabilia;’’ 
Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca ;’? SCHEIBEL, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Mé- 
lanippide,’’ 1848. 

Meélanthe. See MELANTHIUS. 

Me-lan’thi-us or Me-lan’thus, [Gr. MeAdv6io¢ or 
MéAavdoc ; Fr. MELANTHE, ma‘lént’,] an eminent Greek 
painter, was contemporary with Apelles, with whom he 
studied under Pamphilus. He ranked among the first 
artists of the time, and his pictures commanded very 
high prices. 

Melanthius, [MeAdvéwoc,] a Greek tragic poet of 
Athens, flourished about 400 B.c., and was noted for his 
wit. He was satirized by Aristophanes and other comic 
poets. His works are lost. 

Melanthus. See MELANTHIUS. 

Melas, ma’l4s, (MICHAEL,) BARON, an Austrian gen- 
eral, born in Moravia in 1730. He served under Mar- 
shal Daun in the Seven Years’ war and in several subse- 
quent campaigns against the French, and in 1796 became 
commander-in-chief of the Austrian forces in Italy. He 
was signally defeated by the French army at Marengo, 
(1800,) and was obliged to sign a capitulation. Died in 
1806. 


See TueErs, ‘‘ History of the Consulate and of the Empire.”’ 


Melbourne, mél’burn, (WILLIAM LAMB,) VISCOUNT, 
a popular English statesman, son of Sir Peniston Lamb, 
afterwards Lord Melbourne, was born in 1779. He 
entered the House of Commons in 1805, and advocated 
a moderate Whig policy. His father dying in 1828, he 
inherited his title, entered the House of Lords, and, on 
the formation of Earl Grey’s ministry, in 1830, became 
secretary of state. He was appointed first lord of the 
treasury in 1834; but the Tories, under Peel and Wel- 
lington, soon gaining the ascendant, ne was compelled 
to resign. In 1835 he succeeded in forming a Whig 
ministry, which lasted six years. He was distinguished 
for his tact and popular qualities and accomplishments. 
Died in 1848. Lord Melbourne was the: author of:a 
comedy entitled ‘The Fashionable Friends.” His wife 
was known as an authoress. (See LAMB, CAROLINE.) 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1849. 

Melchthal, von, fon mélx’t&l, (ARNOLD,) a Swiss 
patriot, became, in concert with his friends Furst and 
Stauffacher, one of the founders of Swiss liberty. In 
1307, in conjunction with thirty of their countrymen, 
they formed a confederacy for the defence of Switzer- 
land against Austrian oppression. In the course of the 
following year the adventure of William Tell with Gess- 
ler brought affairs to a crisis. (See TELL.) These 
incidents form the subject of “ Wilhelm Tell,” one of 
Schiller’s most popular dramas, 


See T'scHARNER, ‘‘ Histoire des Confédérés ;”” MULier, ‘ Histoire 
de la Confédération Suisse,” 
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Melcombe, Lorp. See Dopincron. 

Melder, mél’/der, (GrRARD,) a Dutch miniature- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1693; died in 1740. 

Meldolla, mél-dol’/]4, (ANDReEA,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, born in Dalmatia about 1520, was a pupil 
of Mazzuoli, (Parmigiano.) He is supposed by some 
writers to have been the same as Andrea Schiavone. 
Died in 1582. 

See Le Bianc, *‘ Manuel de l’Amateur d’Estampes.”’ 

Me-le-a’ger, [Gr. Medetypoc ; Fr. MELEAGRE, ma‘]d’- 
Zer’,| a famous hero of classic mythology, was a son of 
CEneus and Althza, or, as others say, a son of Mars. 
According to tradition, when he was seven days old the 
Moire (or Fates) warned his mother that he would 
die as soon as the billet which was burning on her 
hearth should be consumed, Althzea then extinguished 
the fatal brand and hid it ina chest. He signalized his 
valour in the Argonautic expedition and the Calydonian 
hunt. He fought with the Calydonians against the 
Curetes, and offended his mother by killing her brothers. 
She therefore cast the above-mentioned brand into the 
fire, and Meleager speedily died. 

Meleager, |Gr. Medetypoc,| a Macedonian general, 
who served under Alexander the Great, and, after the 
death of that monarch, attempted to raise Arrhidzeus to 
the throne in opposition to Perdiccas. His partisans 
were defeated, and he was put to death, 323 B.c. 

See Droysen, ‘‘ Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen.” 

Meleager, a Greek poet, supposed to have lived in 
the first century before the Christian era, is said to have 
been the first who made a collection of fugitive poems 
and epigrams called an ‘‘ Anthology,” (‘ Anthologia.”) 

See Brunck, “ Analecta,”’ vol. i. 


Meéléagre. See MELEAGER. 

Meéléce. See MELETIUS. 

Melek Shah, (a Seljookide Sultan.) 
SHAH. 

Melendez-Valdez, ma-lén’déth val’/déth, or Valdes, 
vaAl’dés, (JUAN ANTONIO,) an eminent Spanish poet, born 
in Estremadura in 1754. He studied law at Salamanca, 
where he became intimate with the poet Cadalso, and 
distinguished himself by his attainments in English 
literature, of which he was a warm admirer. His 
idyl ‘“Batilo” (1780) won the prize at the Spanish 
Academy, and another was given to his “ Pindaric Ode 
on the Fine Arts” by the Academy of San Fernando. 
He published in 1785 a collection of lyric and pastoral 
poems, which established his reputation as the first Spans 
ish poet of his time. He had been appointed in 1781, 
through the influence of his friend Jovellanos, professor 
of humanities at Salamanca. In 1791 he obtained an 
important office in the chancery of Valladolid, and in 
1798 became fiscal of the supreme court of Madrid. He 
published in 1797 another collection of poems, dedicated 
to Godoy, who soon after appointed him to a high office 
at court. On the fall of the minister Jovellanos, Melen- 
dez was exiled from Madrid, to which he was not per- 
mitted to return until the fall of Godoy, (1808.) Having 
subsequently joined the French party in Spain, he was 
created councillor of state and minister of public in- 
struction by Joseph Bonaparte. He died in France in 
1817. Of Melendez, Ticknor observes, ‘There can be 
no doubt that he was better fitted to form a new school, 
and give a guiding impulse to the national poetry, than 
any writer that had appeared in Spain for above a 
century.” 

See Ticknor, “History of Spanish Literature; KENNnxEpDy, 
“Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain ;?? LonGcreLLow, “ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe ;4 Quintana, “Life of Melendez-Valdez,’’ pre- 
fixed to an edition of his works, Madrid, 4 vols., 1820; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
. Biographie Générale,” 

Meletius, me-lee’she-us, [Gr. Medério¢,] Bishop of 
Lycopolis, was founder of a sect called by his name. 
Having been deposed by the Bishop of Alexandria, 
about 301 A.D., he formed a schism, and united with the 
Arians. 

Meletius, [Fr. Miiicr, md’lds’,] Saint, called THE 
GREAT, born in Little Armenia, was appointed Bishop 
of Sebaste in 357 a.p., and in 360 Patriarch of Antioch. 
Through the thence of the Arians, he was thrice de- 
| posed from his office and exiled, being finally restored 


See MALIK 
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in 378. He presided over the first General Council at 
Constantinople, (381,) and died the same year, having 
previously confirmed the nomination of Saint Gregory 
Nazianzen as Patriarch of Antioch. His funeral oration 
was delivered by Saint Gregory of Nyssa. 

See Trttemonr, ‘‘ Mémoires,” etc. ; BALLET, “ Vies des Saints ;”” 
Marmsoura, “ Histoire de l’Arianisme.”’ 

Meletius, a Greek prelate and geographer, born at 
Janina in 1661. He wrote an “Ecclesiastical History,” 
(3 vols., 1798.) Died in 1714. 

Me-le’tus, [MéAyroc,] written less correctly Me-li’tus, 
a Greek tragic poet, is chiefly known as one of the three 
principal accusers of Socrates. He was a licentious 
writer, and a man of profligate habits. He was put to 
death by the Athenians when they repented of their 
treatment of Socrates. 

Mel’fort, (JoHN DruMMOND,) DUKE OF, was prime 
minister to King James II. of England, whom he ac- 
companied in his exile to France. Being accused of 
planning a second invasion of England, he was banished 
by Louis XIV. to Angers, where he died in 1716. 

Meli, ma/lee, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Sicilian poet, 
born at Palermo about 1740. His works, consisting 
chiefly of eclogues, odes, and sonnets, are written in the 
Sicilian dialect, to which he gave a grace and refinement 
hitherto unknown. His pastoral poems are exquisite 
specimens of their kind, especially the “‘ Ecloghe Pesca- 
tarie,” or fishermen’s dialogues, distinguished for their 
humour and the graceful simplicity of their language. 
Meli also wrote satires and fables, and a mock-heroic 
poem entitled “ Don Quixote.” Died in 1815. 

See LomsBarpo, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;” ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for November, 1829; A. GAtLo, ‘‘Cenni biogra- 
fici di G. Meli,”’ 1836. 

Mel-i-cer’ta or Mel-i-cer’té8, [Gr. MeAuéprnc; Fr. 
MELICERTE, ma‘le’sért’,] a son of Athamas and Ino. 
The poets feigned that Ino threw herself and her son 
into the sea, and Neptune changed them into sea-deities. 
Melicerta then received the name of Palzemon. 

Mélicerte. See MELICERTA. 

Meélingue, ma‘ling’, (ErIENNE Martin,) a French 
actor and sculptor, born at Caen in 1808. 

Meliorati. See InNocenr VII. 

Me-lis’sa, [Gr. MéAicoa; Fr. MELIssr, ma‘léss’,] a 
daughter of Melissus, King of Crete, was said to have 
fed the infant Jupiter with the milk of goats, 

Melissa, in classic mythology, a nymph who first dis- 
covered the use of honey, or the method of procuring it; 
whence bees (in Greek MéAcooat) are said to have derived 
their name. 

Mélisse. See MELISSA. 

Me-lis’sus, [Mé/cococ,| a Greek philosopher, born at 
Samos, flourished about 440 B.c. He was also distin- 
guished as a naval commander, and gained an important 
victory over the Athenians. He was a disciple of Par- 
menides, and was the author of philosophical works of 
which only fragments are extant. 

Melissus, mA-lis/sus, (PAUL,) a German, distinguished 
as a Latin poet, born in Franconia in 1539; died in 1602. 

_ MEl/i-ton or Mel/i-to, [Gr. Medirwv,| an ecclesias- 
tical writer of the second century A.D., became Bishop 
of Sardis in the reign of Marcus Aurelius... His works 
were highly esteemed by his contemporaries, but they 
have been lost, with the exception of a few fragments. 


‘ See Tivtemont, “Mémoires pour servir a Histoire ecclésias- 
ique. 


Melitus or Melitos. See MELETUS. 

Me’li-us or Meelius, mee/le-us, (SpuRruUS,) a Roman 
Knight, who gained the favour of the people by the 
liberal or profuse use of his large fortune. He was ac- 
cused by L. Minucius Augurinus of a design to make 


himself king, and was summoned before Cincinnatus,’ 


who was appointed dictator for this occasion. Refusing 
to submit, he was killed by Servilius Ahala in 439 B.C. 
See Livy, “ History of Rome ;” Nrezunr, “ History of Rome.”’ 


Mellan, m4/l6n’, (CLAuDE,) an eminent French en- 
graver and painter, born at Abbeville in 1598, studied 
under Villamena and Vouet at Rome. He originated a 
new method of engraving, which consisted in producing 
light and shade by varying the thickness of the single 
lines instead of crossing one set by another, Among 


his master-pieces are ‘Saint Peter Nolascus borne by 
Two Angels,” the “‘ Face of Christ,” ‘Rebecca at the 
Well,” and a portrait of Pope Urban VIII. Died in 
1688. P 


See Renouvigr, ‘‘ Des Types et Maniéres des Maitres-Graveurs ;”’ 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Melle, mel’leh, (JAcos,) a German numismatist, born 
at Lubeck in 1659. He published several works on 
numismatics, etc. Died in 1743. 

Mel’len, (GRENVILLE,) an American poet, born at 
Biddeford, in Maine, in 1799, was a son of Chief-Justice 
Mellen, LL.D., of that State. Among his principal works 
we may name “ Our Chronicle of Twenty-Six,” (1827,) 
“Glad Tales and Sad Tales,” (in prose, 1829,) ‘The 
Martyr’s Triumph,” and ‘Buried Valley, and other 
Poems,” (1834.) Died in 1841. 

See Griswo.p, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America;’? CLEVELAND, 
“Compendium of American Literature.” 

Mellin, mél-leen’, (Gusrar HENRIK,) one of the most 
popular Swedish novelists and historians, born in Fin- 
land in 1813. Among his romances, which are generally 
founded on Swedish history, we may name ‘ Flickorna 
i Askersund,” (1832,) ‘‘ Helena Wrede,” (1834,) and 
“Johannes Fjallman.” His “ Den Skandinaviska Nor- 
dens Historia” (1850) and “ Faderlandets Historia” 
(1852) are highly esteemed by his countrymen. The 
greater part of his romances have been translated into 
German. 

Mellin de Saint-Gelais, milan’ deh sAn zheh-la’, a 
French poet, born in 1491, was the author of ballads, 
sonnets, elegies, etc. Died in 1558. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Melling, mel/ling, (ANTON IGNAz,) a German painter, 
born at Carlsruhe in 1763 ; died in Paris in 1831. 

Mellini, mél-lee’nee, (GIUSEPPE ZAMA,) an Italian 
writer on religion, born at Bologna in 1788; died in 
1838. 

Mello, de, da mel’lo, or Melo, ma’lo, (FRANCISCO 
MANOEL,) a Portuguese writer, born at Lisbon in 1611, 
wrote (in Spanish) a valuable history of the Catalo- 
nian revolution, entitled “ Historia de los Movimientos y 
Separacion, etc. de Catalufia,” -(1645.) He also wrote 
a number of dramas and poems, among which we may 
name “The Three Muses of Melodino,” (‘‘Las tres 
Musas de Melodino.”) Died in 1665. 


See Barsosa-MacuHapo, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana.” 


Mello, de, (P. Jozt,) an eminent Portuguese jurist, 
wrote a “ History of Portuguese Civil Law,” (3d edition, 
1800.) Died in 1798. 

Melloni, mél-lo’nee, (MACEDONIO,) an Italian savant, 
born at Parma in 1801. He was appointed in 1839 di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades at Naples. 
He wrote several scientific works, one of which was 
entitled “La Termocrasi,” etc., explaining his theory 
concerning the radiation of heat and the coloration of 
light. He originated valuable discoveries on these sub- 
jects, for which the Royal Society of London bestowed 
upon him the Rumford medal. Died in 1854. 

See “ Nouvelle*Biographie Générale.” 


Mél/moth, (WrLitaM,) an English lawyer, born in 
1666, was the author of a work entitled ‘“‘ Great Impor- 
tance of a Religious Life,” which was ascribed by Walpole 
to the first Earl of Egmont. One hundred thousand 
copies of this work were printed after the author’s death, 
Died in 1743. 

See Nicnots, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes ;”’ ‘‘ Memoirs of a Late Emi- 
nent Advocate.” 

Melmoth, (WILLIAM,) an English /térateuwr, a son 
of the preceding, was born in 1710... He published in 
1747 a translation of the ‘Letters of Pliny,” which is 
esteemed one of the best versions of a Latin author in 
the English language, and is mentioned by Warton as 
“one of the few that are better than the original.” He 
also translated the ‘‘ Letters of Cicero to Several of his 
Friends,” and the treatises ‘On Friendship” (‘'De 
Amicitia”) and “On Old Age” (“De Senectute’’) of the 
same author. Died in 1799, . 

See Nrcno ts, ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes.” 


Melo. See MELLO. 
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Melon, meh-lon’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a-French /7t- 
térateur, resided at Bordeaux, and, in conjunction with 
the Duke de la Force, founded the Academy of that city 
in1712. He afterwards became secretary to the regent 
Orléans. He wrote ‘ Mahmoud the Gaznevide,” an alle- 
gorical history of the regency, and a “ Political Essay on 
Commerce.” The latter work was highly commended 
by Voltaire. Died in 1738. 

See Vortatrg, “* Siécle de Louis XV,’’ chap. iti. 

Melot, meh-lo’, (ANICET,) a French savant, born at 

Dijon in 1697, became in 1738 a member of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, to which he ‘contributed several 
able treatises. In 1741 he was appointed royal librarian. 
He wrote a “Dissertation on the Capture of Rome 
by the Gauls,” and other antiquarian works. Died in 
1759. 
Watoske da Forli, ma-lot’so da for-lee’, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) an Italian painter, born at Forli in 1438, invented 
the sotto zz su, and discovered the rules of vertical per- 
spective. Among his finest extant frescos is “ Sixtus LV. 
giving to Platina charge of the Vatican Library,” now in 
the Vatican. His works are highly commended by Vasari. 
He excelled in foreshortening. Died in 1492. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters;” Lanz, “‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Mel-pom/e-né, [Gr. MeAropévn ; Fr. MELPOMENR, 
mél’po’man’,] one of the nine Muses, presided over 
tragedy, and was represented as holding in her hand a 
tragic mask. She was said to be the mother of the 
Sirens. (See MusZ.) 

Melun, de, deh meh-ltin’, (CHARLES,) a French states- 
man under Louis XI., was appointed in 1465 grand 
master of France. Having subsequently incurred the 
displeasure of the king, he was condemned to death and 
executed, (1468.) 

Melvil. See MELviLyE, (Sir JAMES.) 

Mel’vill, (Rev. HENRy,) an eloquent English divine, 
and chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria, was born in 
Cornwall about 1800. Having graduated at Cambridge, 
he was appointed principal of the East India College, 
Haileybury, about 1840. He published several volumes 
of sermons, 

Melvill van Carnbée, mél’/vil van karn/ba, ( Pre- 
TER,) BARON, a geographer and naval officer, born at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1816. He produced the ‘‘ Mariner’s 
Guide,” (Zeeman’s Gid,” 1842.) Died in 1856. 

Melville, mél’vil, (ANDREW,) an eminent Scottish 
Reformer and scholar, born in Forfarshire in 1545. He 
studied in Paris, and subsequently became professor of 
humanities at Geneva. After his return to Scotland he 
was appointed principal of Glasgow College, where he 
introduced great improvements in the discipline and 
was eminently successful as a teacher. He was actively 
engaged in the religious controversies of the time, and 
was chiefly instrumental in the abolition of episcopacy 
in Scotland. He became in 1580 principal of Saint 
Mary’s College, Saint Andrew’s, where he also filled the 
chair of theology and the Oriental tongues. Having 
given offence to King James by his bold opposition to 
the measures of the court, he was imprisoned five years, 
and subsequently retired to France, and was appointed 
professor of theology at Sedan. Died in 1622. : 

See T. McCrig, ‘‘ Life of Andrew Melville,” 1819; GARDINER, 
* History of England from 1603 to 1616,” vol. 1. chap. ix.; CHAM- 
BERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” ‘* Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for September, 1824. 

Melville, (GEorGE WuHyTE,) an English novelist, 
born about 1820. He was a captain in the Coldstream 
Guards. He produced popular novels, entitled “ Digby 
Grand,” (1853,) ‘General Bounce,” “ Kate Coventry,” 
and “ Holmby House,” (1860.) 

Melville, (HENry Dunpas,) Viscount, a British 
general, born in Edinburgh in 1801. He served in India 
against the Sikhs in 1849, and inherited the peerage at 
the death of his father, in 1851. 

Melville, (HERMAN,) an American novelist and trav- 
eller, born in New York in 1819. Having made a voy- 
age to the Pacific in 1841, he spent several months on 
one of the Marquesas Islands, and subsequently visited 
the Sandwich and Society Islands. He published, after 
his return, a narrative of his adventures, entitled 


““Typee,” (1846,) which was received with great favour, 
both in the United States and England. Among his 
other principal works are ‘““Omoo, a Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in the South Seas,” ‘White Jacket, or the 
World in a Man-of-War,” (1850,) and ‘The Piazza 
APAleSss 

See Duycxincx, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ vol. ii. 

Melville or Melvil, (Sir James,) a Scottish states- 
man and historian, born in Fifeshire in 1530. Having 
been appointed page ‘to Mary Queen of Scots during 
her residence in France, he accompanied her on her 
return to Scotland, and was made her privy councillor 
and employed in several important negotiations. He 
died in 1606, leaving in manuscript a work published in 
1683, under the title of “Memoirs of Sir James Melvil 
of Halhill,” etc., which are highly valuable as records 
of his time. Froude speaks of Melville as ““a man who, 
without the faintest pretensions to statesmanship, was 
as skilled an intriguer as Europe could boast.” (‘“ His- 
tory of England,” vol. viii. chap. viii.) 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Melville, Lorp. See DunDAs, (HENRY.) 

Melville, (RoBERt,) a Scottish officer, born in Fife- 
shire in 1723, served against the French in the West 
Indies in 1762, and was appointed governor of the pos- 
sessions conquered from France. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Died in 1809. ‘ 

Melzi, mél’/zee, (GAETANO,) CounT, an Italian “ttéra- 
teur, born at Milan in 1783, published a “ Biography of 
Italian Romances and Poems of Chivalry,” (1838,) and 
“ Dictionary of Pseudonyms and Anonymous Works of 
Italian Writers,” etc., (1848,) both of which enjoy a 
high reputation. He was the owner of a library of 
more than thirty thousand volumes, consisting chiefly 
of rare and valuable works. Died in 1852. 

Melzi d’Bril, mél’zee da-rél’, (FRANCESCO,) an Ital- 
ian statesman, born at Milan in 1753. On the invasion 
of Italy by the French he had a prominent part in the 
establishment of the Cisalpine republic, of which he 
was made vice-president in 1802, He was afterwards 
created by Napoleon high-chancellor of Italy, and Duke 
of Lodi, (1809.) He was a grandee of Spain. Died 
in 1816. 


See Turrrs, ‘‘ History of the Consulate and of the Empire ;” 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Memling, mém/ling, Hemling, hém’ling, or Mem 
melinck, mém/meh-link’, an eminent Flemish painter, 
the date and place of whose birth are unknown. He 
flourished about 1450-85. Among his master-pieces are 
the “ Marriage of Saint Catherine,” and a ‘‘ Baptism of 
Christ.” ‘ 

See P. H#tpoutn, “ Memling, Etude sur sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,’ 
1847; ‘‘ Lives of the Early Flemish Painters.” 

Memmi. See Martini, (SIMONE DA.) 

Memminger, mém/min-jer, ? (CHARLES GUSTAVUS,) 
a native of Wiirtemberg, Germany, born in 1803, settled 
at Charleston, South Carolina, where he became distin- 
guished as a lawyer and politician. He zealously opposed 
the State Rights party, which he satirized in his ‘‘ Book 
of Nullification,” (1832.) He was appointed secretary of 
the treasury in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis in February, 
1861, and resigned in June, 1864. 

Mem/mi-us, (CAIus,) a Roman tribune, was a strenu- 
ous opponent of the aristocrats. He became tribune 
of the people in 111 B.c., and exposed the venality and 
corruption of the aristocratic Jeaders in their manage: 
ment of the Jugurthine war. While a candidate for the 
consulship, he was killed by the mob led by Saturninus 
In I0O B.C, 

Memmius, (CAlus GEMELLUS,) a Roman orator, 
poet, and politician, was a tribune of the people in 66 
B.C., and pretor in 58. He was a son-in-law of Sulla, 
and friend of Lucretius, who dedicated to him his poem 
“De Rerum Natura.” He is also frequently mentioned 
by Cicero. Having been accused of bribery, (ambitus, ) 
he went into exile about 54 B.C. 

Mem/non, [Gr. Méuvor,] a mythical personage, Sup- 
posed to have been ason of Tithonus and Eos, (Aurora,) 
and a king of Ethiopia or Egypt. According to tradition, 
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he fought for the Trojans at the siege of Troy, slew An- 
tilochus, and was killed by Achilles. The poets feigned 
that the dew-drops which appear in the morning are the 
tears which Aurora shed for the death of Memnon. Many 
writers identify Memnon with Amenophis II. of Egypt, 
in whose honour was erected the celebrated colossal 
statue near Thebes. This statue, which is still extant 
and is about fifty feet high, was commonly believed by 
the ancients to emit a sound when it was first touched 
by the beams of the morning sun. Some writers, in- 
cluding Sir Gardner Wilkinson, believe that the phe- 
nomenon was the result of imposture. 

See Sir J. Garpner Wi kinson, ‘Topography of Thebes,” 
PP. 33-37- 

Mem’non, a Greek general in the service of Da- 
rius, King of Persia, attained the rank of high admiral, 
and Governor of Western Asia. He had great military 
talents. Died in 333 B.c. 

See CiinTon, ‘ Fasti Hellenici.’”’ 


Memunon, a Greek historian, supposed to have lived 
under the reign of Augustus or the Antonines. He 
wrote a history of Heraclea, of which only fragments 
are extant. 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Greecis.”’ 


Mena, de, da ma’na, (FELIPE Gr1,) a Spanish por- 
trait-painter of great merit, born at Valladolid in 1600; 
died in 1674. 

‘Mena, de, (JUAN,) a Spanish poet, born at Cordova 
about 1410. He was patronized by John II., King of Castile, 
who made him his Latin secretary and historiographer. 
His principal work is an allegorical poem, entitled “ The 
Labyrinth,” (El Labirinto,”) which enjoyed a high repu- 
tation in his time. He was an intimate friend of Henry 
de Villena, the Marquis de Santillana, and other eminent 
writers of that age. Died in 1456. 

See Ticxnor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;”? Prescott, 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ vol. i. pp. 18, 19, 20; Lonc- 
FELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Menabrea, ma-n4-bra’a, (LEON CAMILLE,) a L/téra- 
teur, born near Chambéry in 1804. He wrote several 
works on medizeval antiquities, and left unfinished an 
important work entitled “‘ Les Alpes historiques.” Died 
in 1857. 

Menabrea, ma-n4-bra’a4, (Luici F.,) Count, an Ital- 
ian general and statesman, born about 1809, He was 
appointed minister of foreign affairs and president of 
the council of ministers of the kingdom of Italy in 
October, 1867. 

Menzechmus, mé-nék/mus, [ Mévatyyoc,| a Greek 
sculptor, born at Naupactus, lived about 480 B.c. His. 
principal work was a statue, in gold and silver,, of 
Diana Laphyra at Calydon, in which he was assisted 
by Soidas. 

Meénage, ma’nazh’, (GILLES,) a celebrated French 
critic and scholar, born at Angers in 1613. Ee studied 
law, and practised for a time in Paris, where he became 
an advocate to the Parliament. He subsequently de- 
voted himself entirely to literary pursuits, and his house 
became the resort of the distinguished wits and writers 
of the time, including Balzac, Sarrazin, and Madame 
Rambouillet. He was patronized by Paul de Gondi, 
afterwards Cardinal de Retz, whose favour he subse- 
quently lost, owing to his arrogance and strong propen- 
sity for satire. He was also involved in a literary feud 
with Boileau, who has severely satirized him in one of 
his poems, and with Moliére, who introduced him into 
his ‘‘ Femmes savantes,” in the character of Vadius. 
His reputation rests principally on his “ Etymological 
Dictionary of the French Language,” (1650,) which is 
still esteemed a standard work. He also published a 
number of poems in Latin, French, and Italian, and 
a collection of witticisms, etc., entitled “ Ménagiana,” 
(1693,) which ranks among the best productions of the 
kind. His ‘ Request of the Dictionaries,” a satire on 
the Dictionary of the French Academy, is believed to 
have been the cause of his exclusion from that institu- 
tion. Died in 1692. 

See AnToINE GaALLAnpD, “Ménagiana,” 1693; Bayur, ‘ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 la Vie de 


Ménage,”’ prefixed to the “ Ménagiana,” 1715; Mor#rt, “ Diction- 
naire Historique ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Ménageot, ma’na’zho’, (FRANGOIS GUILLAUME,) a 
painter, of French extraction, born in London in 1744. 
He studied in Paris under Vien and Boucher, and was 
appointed director of the French Academy at Rome in 
1787. Among his works may be named “Time arrested 
by Study,” and “ Diana seeking Adonis.” Died in 1816, 

Men/a-hem, [Heb. 01D,| the son of Gadi, having 
slain Shallum, King of Samaria, usurped his throne 
and reigned ten years over that country, 

See II. Kings xv. 14. 

Me-nan/der, [Gr. Mévavdpog ; Fr. MENANDRE, ma/- 
néndr’; Ger. MENANDROS, ma-nin/dkos,] a Greek 
dramatic poet, born at Athens in 341 B.C., is called the 
originator of the new comedy, giving representations of 
actual life and manners, He enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation among his contemporaries, and is eulogized by 
Julius Czesar, Plutarch, and other eminent men of anti- 
quity. His dramas were very numerous, but they have 
been lost, with the exception of the fragments preserved 
in the works of several Greek writers. 

See Cunton, ‘‘ Fasti Hellenici;’” K. O, MU vier, ‘‘ History 
of Greek Literature ;” Hauprmann, ‘De Menandro atque illius 
Comeediis,” 1743; G. Guizor, ‘‘Ménandre; Etude historique,” 
etc.. 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”’ “‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1856. 

Menander, a Macedonian general, was appointed 
Governor of Lydia by Alexander the Great in 331 B.c. 
He became a partisan of Antigonus, for whom he fought 
against Eumenes in 320 B.C. 

Menander, a Roman jurist under the reigns of 
Severus and Caracalla. 

Me-nan/der Pro-tec’tor, a Greek historian of the 
sixth century, was one of the body-guard of the emperor 
at Constantinople. He was the author of a “ History 
of the Eastern Empire from 559 to 582 A.D.,” of which 
only fragments are extant. 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Grecis.”” 

Meénandre. See MENANDER. 

Menandrino, ma-nan-dree’no, (MARSILTO,) an Italian 
jurist, sometimes called MARSILIUS OF PaDUA. He was 
counsellor to Louis of Bavaria, for whom he wrote a 
treatise entitled “Defender of the Peace,” in support of 
the authority of the emperor over the pope. for this 
he was excommunicated by John XXII. Died in 1328. 

Menandros. See MENANDER. 

Ménard, ma’/nar’, (CLAUDE,) a French writer, born 
at Saumur about 1574, was the author of a “ History of 
Anjou,” which is commended by Ménage. He also edited 
Joinville’s “‘ History of Saint Louis,” and other works. 
Died in 1652. 

Ménard, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic and writer, born 
at Nimes in 1637, was an intimate friend of Fléchier. 
Died in 1710. 

Ménard, (LEON,) a French jurist and antiquary, born 
at Tarascon in 1706. He wrote a “ History of the City 
of Nimes,” a treatise ‘On the Manners and Customs of 
the Greeks,” and other works. He was a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1767. 

See Le Brau, “‘Eloge de Ménard,” in the ‘‘ Mémoires” of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 

Ménard, (NicoLAs Hucurs,) a French theologian 
and pulpit orator, born in Paris in 1585, wrote several 
religious and ecclesiastical works. Died in 1644. 

Me/nas, [Gr. Myvdc,] a freedman of Pompey the 
Great and of his son, Sextus Pompey. He commanded 
a fleet sent against Octavius, afterwards deserted Pom- 
pey for the service of Octavius, and was slain (B.C. 35) 
at the siege of Siscia. 

Men-as’seh Ben Is’ra-el, an eminent Jewish 
rabbi, born in Spain about 1604, studied in Holland, 
and was appointed to explain the Talmud in the syn- 
agogue at Amsterdam. He published a treatise “On 
the Resurrection of the Dead,” and a work on the Pen- 
tateuch, entitled ‘“Conciliador nel Pentateucho,” which 
was recommended by Grotius to students of theology. 
Died in 1659. 

Mencius, mén’she-us, the Latinized form of Meng- 
Tse, méng’tseh’, or Meng-Tseu, méng’tsuh’, (named 
also Meng-Kho, in his youth,) was, after Confucius, the 
most celebrated of all the Chinese philosophers. He 
was born in the little state of Tsow, (or Tsou,) which 
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was subsequently included in the kingdom of Loo, and 
in the modern province of Shan-Toong, (or Shan-Tung,) 
about 370 years before Christ: he was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of Plato and Aristotle. He lost his father in 
his early childhood. To his mother, who appears to have 
been a woman of rare intelligence and worth, he was 
indebted, in a great measure, not merely for his inclina- 
tion towards learning and philosophy, but also for that 
pure and lofty virtue for which he was so distinguished. 
It is related that after the death of her husband she re- 
sided for a short time near a butcher’s shop, but, fearing 
that the frequent sight of scenes of blood might harden 
and deprave the heart of her son, she removed to another 
abode. This happened to be near a cemetery, and young 
Mencius amused himself with acting the various scenes 
which he witnessed at the tombs. ‘ This,” said his 
mother to herself, ‘is no place for my son.” She again 
changed her dwelling, and took a house in the market- 
place. But here he soon began to play the part of a 
salesman, vaunting his wares and chaffering with cus- 
tomers. The watchful and anxious mother was not yet 
satisfied. At last she found a house close by a school. 
Her son’s attention was attracted by the various studies 
and exercises which he saw pursued in the school, and a 
desire for learning was awakened in his mind. Soon 
after she sent him to the school; and he is said to have 
distinguished himself by the quickness of his intellect, 
and subsequently by his earnest application to study. 
The following story may serve to show his mother’s con- 
scientious watchfulness in regard to the moral education 
of her son. Seeing a butcher killing pigs, he asked her 
what that was done for. She replied rather thoughtlessly, 
(as it appears,) ‘It is to furnish you with food.” Her 
conscience at once reproved her for saying what was not 
strictly true, and, anxious not to set him an example of 
untruthfulness, she went and bought some pork in order 
to make good her words. One day when he returned 
home from school, she looked up from the web which 
she happened to be weaving, and asked him how he was 
getting on. He answered, carelessly, that he was doing 
well enough, whereupon she took a knife and cut through 
her web. Alarmed, he inquired what she meant. She 
then showed him that she had only done what he was 
doing : she had lost her labour and thrown away the time 
she had spent in weaving the web, he also was throwing 
away his precious time through neglect of his studies, 
The lesson was not lost upon him, and did not need to 
be repeated. 

Some writers represent Mencius as having studied 
under Tseu-sse, (or Tsze-sze,) the grandson of Confucius. 
But this is scarcely possible, since Tseu-sse, had he been 
living, would have been more than a hundred years old 
when Mencius was born. It is, however, certain that he 
diligently studied the writings of Confucius, to the neglect 
of whose precepts he attributed the miserable state of 
things which he saw everywhere around him, faith and 
justice’ being disregarded, the bonds of society breaking 
asunder, and the whole empire hastening to decay. He 
resolved to devote his life to correcting these evils and 
restoring, so far as it lay in his power, the virtues of the 
primitive ages. 

Although Mencius considered himself a follower of 
Confucius, yet in his mode of instruction, and especially 
in his behaviour towards those rulers who sought his 
counsel, he differed materially from his master. In his 
reasoning, if less grave than Confucius, he displayed 
more art and more acuteness. His method, indeed, was 
not unlike the dialectic of Socrates ; he pushed his ad- 
versary from one admission to another, until he obliged 
him either to confess his defeat or else to maintain the 
most obvious and palpable absurdities. In his inter- 
course with kings he was more bold and severe .than 
Confucius, both in exposing folly and denouncing injus- 
tice and oppression. Mencius appears to have been 

“held in great respect by most of the Chinese princes to 
whom his fame had penetrated. It is not known at what 
time in his life he first began to teach publicly ; but we are 
told that when he felt that he was sufficiently conversant 
with the doctrines and precepts of the great teachers 
of Chinese philosophy, he commenced his travels for the 
purpose of offering his counsels to the different petty 


sovereigns who ruled in the states adjacent or neighbour- 
ing to Loo. But, although he seems to have enjoyed 
more consideration than Confucius had done, he was 
scarcely more successful in carrying into practice his 
ideal plans of government. His theory of morals was 
too high and difficult for human nature in its ordinary 
condition. He appears not to have succeeded in a single 
instance in prevailing on any of the princes to embrace 
and consistently carry out his principles ; and accordingly 
he had little inducement to continue at any of the courts 
longer than was necessary in order to make a fair trial 
of what his influence could effect. He is said to have 
passed the last twenty years of his life in the more con- 
genial society of his disciples, and in writing those works 
by which he has perhaps exerted a greater influence on 
after-ages than he did upon that in which he lived. He 
is supposed to have died at an advanced age about 290 
B.c. According to Dr. Legge, he died 288 B.c.; some 
other authorities, however, place the date of his death 
many years earlier. The descendants of Mencius, like 
those of Confucius, constitute at the present day a class 
of what may be termed hereditary nobles,—the only 
hereditary nobility in China. 

One of the chief doctrines of Mencius was that man is 
naturally good, although he admitted that by far the 
greater part of mankind had, through unfavourable cir- 
cumstances or influences, become perverted. He says 
the way in which a man loses his natural goodness is 
like the way in which trees are deprived by the wood- 
man of their branches and foliage. And if they still 
send forth some buds and sprouts, then come the cattle 
and goats and browse upon them. As in the tree all 
appearance of life and beauty is destroyed, so in man, 
after a long exposure to evil influences, all traces of 
native goodness seem to be obliterated. But he main- 
tains that there is an original power of goodness in the 
race, and that all men may, if they will, become like 
Yao and Shun, two of the early sages and kings, who 
were pre-eminent for their virtue. A distinguished 
Chinese scholar says the great object of Mencius, in his 
writings, is to rectify men’s hearts. “If a man once 
rectify his heart,” says Mencius, “little else will remain 
for him to do.” In another place he says, “ The great or 
superior man is he who does not lose his child’s heart,” 
an expression which vividly recalls those beautiful lines 
of the great German poet,— 

“Wohl dem der frei von Schuld und Fehle 
Bewahrt die kindlich reine Seele.’’* 

It is evident, however, that, owing to his sanguine and 
ardent nature, or to some other cause, Mencius did not 
very fully realize the exceeding difficulty of “rectifying 
one’s heart.” Yet Confucius, who was regarded by 
Mencius as the most perfect of human beings, recognized 
this great but melancholy truth, when he said it was 
only at the age of seventy that “he could follow what 
his heart desired without transgressing what was right.” 
(“ Analects,” book 11.) 

Confucius had always inculcated the reciprocal obli- 
gation between kings and subjects. Mencius, without 
denying the general obligation of obedience on the part 
of subjects, taught nevertheless that among the various 
elements in a state “the people are the most important 
element, and the sovereign the least important ;” and 
he did not hesitate to draw the legitimate inference from 
such a position that a bad sovereign ought to be de- 
throned, and even slain, if his life should endanger or in 
any way interfere with the public good. 

The distinguished Orientalist Rémusat, in drawing a 
comparison between Confucius and Mencius, says the 
former “is always grave, and even austere; he exalts 
men of virtue of whom he presents an ideal portrait; 
he speaks of bad men only with a cool indignation. 
Mencius, with the same love of virtue, seems to feel 
for vice rather contempt than abhorrence. He assails 
it with the force of argument; he does not disdain to 
even employ against it the weapons of ridicule.” Men- 
cius combined a certain modesty with a just and manly 
appreciation of himself. He seemed greatly surprised 


* “ Happy he who, free from sin and fault, 


Preserves the pure childlike soul.” s 
; ScHILLER’s Kvaniche des [bicus. 
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when one of his disciples was disposed to rank him asa 
sage; yet he said on another occasion, ‘ When sages 
shall rise up again, they will not change my words.” He 
believed that he was appointed by Heaven to uphold or 
restore the doctrines of the ancient sages, such as Yao, 
Shun, and Confucius. Han-Yu, a celebrated Chinese 
critic, says, “If we wish to study the doctrines of the 
sages, we must begin with Mencius. . . . It is owing to 
his words that learners nowadays still know to revere 
Confucius, to honour benevolence and righteousness, to 
esteem the true sovereign, and to despise the mere 
pretender.” We have already noticed some of the lead- 
ing opinions of Mencius. The following are a few of his 
most characteristic sayings: ‘I love life; I also love 
righteousness. If I cannot keep both, I will let life go, 
and choose righteousness.” (The Works of Mencius, 
book vi. chap. x.) “There is a nobility of Heaven, and 
there is a nobility of man. Benevolence, righteousness, 
self-consecration, and fidelity, with unwearied joy in these 
virtues, —these constitute the nobility of Heaven.” (Book 
vi. chap. xvi.) “Benevolence subdues its opposite, just 
as water subdues fire. hose, however, who practise 
benevolence nowadays do it as if with one cup of water 
they could save a whole wagon-load of fuel on fire, and, 
when the flames are not extinguished, should say that 
water cannot subdue fire. This conduct, moreover, greatly 
encourages those who are not benevolent.” (Book vi. 
chap. xviii.) “There is no greater delight than to be 
conscious of sincerity on self-examination.” (Book vii. 
chap. iv.) Kung-Sun-Chow said to Mencius that his 
principles were admirable, but they were too difficult 
and lofty for ordinary minds, and asked him why he did 
not adapt his teachings to the capacity of the learners. 
He replied, “A great artificer does not, for the sake of a 
stupid workman, alter or do away with the marking-line.” 
(Book vii. chap. xli.) 

See the excellent notice of Mencius prefixed to the works of that 
philosopher, in the second volume of Dr. IEGGE’s ‘‘ Chinese Clas- 
sics,’’ Hong-Kong, 1861; also Pautuier’s ‘‘Chine,’’ pp. 187-193; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” article ‘‘Mencius,’? by Lion 
Rosny; “Les quatre Livres de Philosophie, Morale et Politique de 
la Chine,” translated by G. PauruierR, Paris, 1851; the Chinese 
Classical Works, translated by the late Rev. Davip Cotttg, Malacca 
Mission Press, 1828 ; STANISLAUS JULIEN’s translation (into Latin) 
of the Works of Mencius, Paris, 1824; ‘‘ Confucius and the Chinese 
Classics,” (book iv.,) by Rev. A. W. Loomis, San Francisco, 1867. 


Mencke, ménk’keh, (FRIEDRICH Ov?rTo,) a German 
scholar and writer, son of Johann Burkhard, noticed 
below, was born at Leipsic in 1708. He became pro- 
fessor of history at Leipsic in 1732. Among his works 
is a “Life of Angelo Poliziano,” (in Latin, 1736.) Died 
in 1754. 

Mencke, (JOHANN BuRKHARD,) born at Leipsic in 
1675, became in 1708 historiographer to Frederick 
Augustus, King of Poland. He published, in Latin, 
“Two Orations on the Charlatanry of the Learned,” 
(1715,) and a work entitled ‘‘ Writers of German His- 
tory,” (3 vols., 1728-30.) The former caused a great 
sensation, and was translated into several foreign lan- 
guages, Mencke also wrote a number of poems, and, 
after the death of his father, conducted the “Acta Eru- 
ditorum.” Died in 1732. 

See R. Treirscuxe, ‘*B. Mencke, Professor der Geschichte zu 
Leipzig,” 1842; Jocner, ‘‘ Gelehrten- Lexikon,” 

Mencke, (Orro,) a learned German, the father of 
the preceding, born at Oldenburg in 1644. He became 
professor of moral philosophy at Leipsic. In 1682 he 
founded the first literary and scientific journal published 
in Germany. It was entitled “Acta Eruditorum,” and 
numbered among its contributors Leibnitz and other 
eminent savants. Died in 1707. 


See SELIGMANN, “‘Leichenpredigt auf O. Mencken,”’ 1707; Nic#- 
RON, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Mendana de Neyra, mén-dan’ya da na’e-r4, (AL- 
VARO,) a Spanish navigator, born in 1541, Sailed on a 
voyage to the Pacific in 1567, and discovered between 
7° and 12° south latitude the islands of Saint Chris- 
topher, Isabella, and Guadalcanar. He discovered in 
1595 the isles since called by Admiral Byron the Dan- 
gerous Islands, and the large island of Santa Cruz, to 
which Carteret gave the name of Egmont in 1767. He 
also established a colony at Bahia Graciosa. The part 


of Australasia which includes the Marquesas has been 
named the Mendafia Archipelago. Died in 1595. 

et De Brosszs, ‘‘ Histoire des Navigations aux Terres australes,”’ 
1750. 

Mendelssohn, mén/dels-sdn’, (MosEs,) an eminent 
philosopher, born at Dessau, in Germany, in 1729, was 
the son of a Jewish schoolmaster. In consequence of 
the limited means of his family, he owed his early educa- 
tion chiefly to his own exertions. In 1745 he repaired 
to Berlin, where he applied himself to the study of 
mathematics and the philosophy of Wolf and Leibnitz. 
In 1754 he formed an intimate friendship with Lessing, 
in conjunction with whom he afterwards wrote the treat- 
ise entitled “Pope a Metaphysician.” He next pub- 
lished his ‘“‘ Letters on the Sensations,” and in 1767 his 
“ Phzedo, a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul.” 
The latter work was received with great favour, and was 
translated into the principal languages of Europe. Men- 
delssohn was one of the most profound thinkers of his 
time, and was highly esteemed by his contemporaries for 
the excellence of his character, as well as his intellectual 
endowments. Died in 1786. 

See Miraseau, ‘‘Sur M. Mendelssohn,” etc., 1787 ; ‘“‘ Memoirs 
of Moses Mendelssohn,”? by M. SAamuEts; WINCKLER, ‘‘ Notice sur 
M. Mendelssohn,” 1798; HEINEMANN, ‘‘M. Mendelssohn,” 1819 ; 
J. A. L. Ricuter, “*M. Mendelssohn als Mensch,” etc., 1829 ; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, mén/dels-sdn’ bar-tol’- 
dee, (FELIX,) an eminent German composer, born at 
Hamburg in 1809, was a grandson of the preceding. At 
an early age he manifested extraordinary musical talent, 
which received the most elaborate culture under Zelter 
and Ludwig Berger. He performed with brilliant suc- 
cess in Berlin and Paris before he had completed his 
tenth year, and in 1827 he brought out at Berlin his 
“Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream” and his 
opera of “The Wedding of Camacho.” He subsequently 
visited London and Paris, where the ‘‘ Overture” above 
named was received with enthusiasm. After his return 
to Germany, he was appointed, in 1835, director of the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic. In 1836 he brought 
out his oratorio of “Saint Paul,” at Dusseldorf and 
Leipsic, and the following year at Birmingham, Eng- 
land. His * Elijah,” an oratorio, performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival in 1846, caused a greater sensation 
in the musical world than had been known in England 
since the days of Handel. Subsequently, Mendelssohn’s 
health, which had been some time declining, failed 
rapidly, and he died soon after his return to Germany, 
in November, 1847. Among the more important of his 
other compositions, we may name the overtures of 
“Fingal’s Cave,” “A Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,” 
(‘‘ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,”) and “The Beau- 
tiful Melusina,” (‘Die schéne Melusine,”) besides a 
great number of cantatas and instrumental pieces. His 
“Songs without Words” are particularly admired. As’a 
musician and composer, he is esteemed second only to 
Handel and Mozart. 

See Jutius Benepict, “Life and Works of F. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,”’ 1850; W. A. Lampanuus, ‘‘ Life of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,”’ 1865; Fritts, ‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;”’ 
V. Macnien, ‘‘Etude biographique sur Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,’’ 
1850; ‘‘ Fraser*s Magazine’’ for April, 1848, by Mrs. Austin ; 
‘* British Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1862. 

Mendez Pinto. See Pinro. 

Mendizabal, y, e mén-de-thé-bal’, (Don JuAN AL- 
VAREZ,) a Spanish statesman, of Jewish extraction, born 
at Cadiz about 1790. Having amassed a large fortune 
by trade, he rose to be minister of finance in 1835. Died 
in 1853. 

Mendoga or Mendoza, de, da mén-do’s4, (ANDREA 
HurTanbo,) a Portuguese naval commander, who ren- 
dered great services to his country by clearing the South 
Seas of pirates and thus protecting the Portuguese es- 
tablishments-in the East Indies. Died about 1606. 

Mendoza, de, da mén-do’tha, (ANTONIO HurRTADO,) 
a Spanish writer, born about 1590, was appointed private 
secretary to Philip 1V. He wrote a number of popular 
dramas, also lyric poems and prose works. Died in 1644. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Mendoza, de, (ANTONIO SARMIENTO,) a Spanish 
writer, a native of Burgos, lived about 1630. He trans- 
lated Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered” into Spanish. 
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Mendoza, de, (Don BERNARDINO,) a Spanish his- 
torian and diplomatist, was employed by Philip II. in 
several missions to France and England. He had a 
prominent share, while in France, in the formation of the 
Catholic League. He was the author of a ‘“ History of 
the Netherlands from 1567 to 1577,” anda treatise “ On 
the Theory and Practice of War.” 

See Mortey, “ History of the United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. 
iii. ; CaperiGug, ‘ Histoire de la Réforme et la Ligue.”’ 

Mendoza, de, (D1rGo HuRTADO,) a celebrated Span- 
ish writer, soldier, and diplomatist, born at Granada in 
1503, was a grandson of the Marquis de Santillana, 
noticed below. He studied at Salamanca, and distin- 
guished himself by his attainments in the, classics, 
theology, and civil and canon law. He was afterwards 
patronized by Charles V., who sent him in 1538 on an 
embassy to Venice. While in this post, he devoted him- 
self to the collection of Greek and Latin manuscripts, of 
which he acquired a great number, comprising works of 
Saint Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Archimedes. They 
were subsequently ceded to the Library of the Escurial. 
He was soon after appointed by the emperor ambassador 
at Rome and governor of Sienna. Having returned to 
Spain in 1554, he incurred the displeasure of Philip IL, 
who banished him from court. He devoted himself 
thenceforth to literary pursuits, and published in 1610 
his ‘‘ History of the Wars against the Moors,” (‘‘ Guerra 
de Granada contra los Moriscos.”) This work, which 
has taken its place among Spanish classics, is charac- 
terized by great accuracy andimpartiality, andis esteemed 
the best imitation of the Latin historians in modern lite- 
rature. He was also the author of a number of poems, 
and the celebrated comic romance of ‘ Lazarillo de 
Tormes,” (1554,) in which he originated the so-called 
Picaresque school of fiction, afterwards followed by Le 
Sage in his “Gil Blas.” “Mendoza,” says Prescott, “ by 
the brilliant success which he achieved as a statesman, 
a diplomatist, a novelist, a poet, and a historian, has 
established a reputation for versatility of genius second 
to none in the literature of Spain.” Died in 1575. 


See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? Sismonp1, 
** Histoire des Républiques Italiennes;’? Prescott, ‘‘ History of 
Philip II, ; Loncretiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ N. 
Antonio, “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;’? Bourerwek, ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Espagnole;’’ ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
Notice of ‘* Lazarillo de Tormes”’ in the ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ 


* vol. ii., 1820. 


Mendoza, de, (INIGo Loprz.) See MONDEJAR, MAr- 
QUIS DE. 

Mendoza, de, (IN1co Lorrz,) Marquis de Santillana, 
(da s4n-tél-y4’n4,) a Spanish poet, born in 1398, was a 
friend of Juan de Mena and the Marquis de Villena, and 
one of the most brilliant writers of the court of John IL. 
He is said to have introduced the sonnet into Spanish 
poetry. Among his best works is an “Elegy on the 
Marquis de Villena.” Mendoza was also a distinguished 
soldier, and was created a marquis as a reward for his 
services at the battle of Olmedo, (1445.) Died in 1458. 

See Ticknor, ‘History of Spanish Literature ;’? BouTERWEK, 
“Geschichte der Spanische Poesie und Beredtsamkeit ;’”? LonGFEL- 
Low, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 

Mendoza, de, (JUAN GONZALEZ,) a Spanish mission- 
ary, born at Toledo about 1540. He visited China in 
1580, and subsequently South America and Mexico. 
He died as Bishop of Popayan in New Granada, (1617.) 
He was the author of a ‘‘ History of the Great Kingdom 
of China,” (1586,) which enjoys a high reputation and 
has been translated into French. 

Mendoza, de, (Don PEDRO,) a wealthy Spaniard, 
born at Cadiz about 1487. He offered his services, in 
1529, to the emperor Charles V., to complete, at his own 
expense, the exploration of the rivers La Plata and Para- 
guay. Having been created by the emperor military 
chief of the country adjacent to those rivers, he set sail 
in 1534, and founded the city of Buenos Ayres in 1535. 
He died soon after, while at sea on his return to Spain. 

Mendoza, de, (PEDRO GONZALEZ,) a Spanish prelate 
andstatesman, called THE GRAND CARDINAL, born in 
1428. He enjoyed the favour of John II. and Henry 
IV., and was created successively Bishop of Siguenza, 
Chancellor of Castile and Leon, and cardinal, (1473.) 
Under Ferdinand and Isabella he became Archbishop 
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of Toledo. He also distinguished himself in the Moorish 
war, in which he held a command. He founded the 
magnificent College of Santa Cruz at Valladolid, and a 
hospital at Toledo. Died in 1495. 

See Mariana, “ Historia Hispaniz ;’?? SALAZAR DE MeENpDoz<A, 
“‘Coronica del gran Cardinal de Espafia,’’ 1625. 

Mendoza, de, (PEDRO DE SALAZAR,) a Spanish his- 
torical writer, born at Toledo about 1550, published a 
“Chronicle of the House of Ponce de Leon,” (1620,) and 
a “Chronicle of the Grand Cardinal of Spain, Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza,” (1625.) Died in 1629. 

Me-neo’ra-tés, [Gr. Mevexparye,| a physician who 
made himself ridiculous by calling himself Jupiter. His 
vanity was rebuked by Philip of Macedon, who in- 
vited him to a banquet and offered him only incense 
and libations. : 

Ménédéeme. See MENEDEMUS. 

Men-e-de’mus, [Gr. Mevédnuoc; Fr. MENEDEME, 
ma‘na’dam/,| a Greek philosopher, born at Eretria in the 
fourth century B.c. He was the founder of the school of 
Eretria, and was a disciple of Plato and Stilpo. Died 
about 277 B.C. 

See C. Maret, ‘Histoire de Ecole de Mégare et d’Erétrie ;”’ 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Meneghelli, ma-na-gel/lee, (ANTONIO Marta,) an 
Italian Z7t/érateuwr, born in 1765, was professor of law at 
Padua. Among his works is a “Life of Livy,” (“‘ Vita 
di Tito Livio,” 1835.) Died in 1844. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ La mia Vita,’’ 1845. 

Meénélas. See MENELAUS. 

Men-e-la/us, | Gr. MevéAaoc, Mevédews, or Mevédac ; Fr. 
MENELAS, ma‘na‘las’,| a Grecian hero and king of Sparta, 
was a son of Atreus. Ile and his brother Agamemnon 
were called Atridz. He married the beautiful Helen, 
who preferred him to all of her numerous suitors, but 
afterwards eloped with Paris. At the siege of Troy, 
which was the consequence of the abduction of Helen, 
Menelaus behaved with great spirit and courage, and 
fought a single combat with Paris, whom he was about 
to vanquish, when Venus interposed and rescued him. 
He was one of the daring band that entered Troy in 
the wooden horse. On the capture of Troy he recov- 
ered Helen, was reconciled to her, and, after a devious 
voyage of several years, returned to Sparta. A temple 
was erected in his honour at Therapne. 

Menelaus, a celebrated mathematician and astrono- 
mer of Alexandria, resided in Rome under the reign of 
Trajan. His only extant work is a treatise on spherical 
geometry, which was translated into Latin. 

Me-ne’ni-us A-grip’pa, surnamed LANA/TUs, a 
Roman patrician and senator, was chosen consul in 
503 B.c. He obtained a signal victory over the Sa- 
bines, for which a triumph was decreed him. Through 
his mediation the contest between the patricians and 
the plebeians was appeased in 493. On this occasion 
he related the fable of the belly and the members to 
the plebeians. 

Me/’nés [Gr. Mfvne, or Mic] was the first king of 
Egypt, according to the traditions of that country. He 
is said to have founded Memphis, and’ to have introduced 
the worship of the gods. He lived probably 2000 B.c., 
or earlier. 

Meneses or Menezes, ma-na’sés, (ALEIXO,) a Por- 
tuguese prelate, born at Lisbon in 1559, became Arch- 
bishop of Goa, and in 1607 succeeded Alphonso de 
Castro as Viceroy of the Indies. He was appointed 
by Philip ILI. of Spain Viceroy of Portugal in 1614. 
Died in 1617. 

See VeyssizrE La Crozz, 
Indes.” 

Meneses Osorio, ma-na’sés 0-so/re-0, (FRANCISCO,) 
a Spanish painter, born at Seville in 1630, was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Murillo. Among his 
master-pieces are “Saint Philip de Neri adoring the 
Virgin,” and “ Saint Catherine.” Died in 1705. 

Menesthée. See MinrsrHeEus. 

Me-nés/theiis, [Gr. Meveobeic ; Fr. MENESTHEE, ma’- 
nés‘t’,] a semi-fabulous king of Athens, obtained the 
throne in the absence of Theseus, who was the lawful 
monarch. He commanded the Athenians in the Trojan 
war. 


‘Histoire du Christianisme des 
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Menestheus, [Meveodeic,] an able Athenian general, 
was a son of Iphicrates. He was appointed commander 
in the Social war, 356 B.c. He also commanded a naval 
expedition against the Macedonians in 335 B.C. 

Menestrier, meh-nés’tre-4’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) a 
learned French ecclesiastic and antiquary, born at Lyons 
in 1631. He was the author of numerous treatises on 
heraldry, antiquities, and history, among which we may 
name “On Ancient and Modern Chivalry,” (1673,) ‘The 
Origin of Armorial Bearings,” (1679,) and “The Philos- 
ophy of Images,” (2 vols., 1682-83.) Died in 1705. 

Menestrier, Le, leh meh-nés’tRe-4’, (CLAUDE,) a 
French antiquary, whose principal work is entitled 
“Statue of the Symbolical Ephesian Diana Explained.” 
Died in 1639. 

Menesirier, Le, (JEAN BaprisTe,) a French anti- 
quary, born at Dijon in 1564, was the author of a work 
entitled “ Medals, Coins, and Antique Monuments oféhe 
Roman Empresses,” (1625.) Died in 1634. 

Méneval, de, deh man’val’, (CLAUDE FRANGOIS,) 
BARON, a French historian, born in Paris in 1778. During 
the empire he served Napoleon as secretary, (sécrétaire 
du portefeuille.) We wrote “ Napoléon et Marie Louise, 
Souvenirs historiques,” (3 vols., 1843-45.) Died in 1850. 

Menezes. See MENESES. 

Menezes. See ERICEIRA. 

Mengoli, mén’go-lee, (PrErRo,) an Italian geometer, 
born at Bologna in 1625; died in 1686. 

Mengs, méngs, (ANTON RAFAEL,) a celebrated Ger- 
man painter, born at Aussig, in Bohemia, in 1728. He 
was instructed by his father, with whom he resided several 
years at Rome. On his return to Germany he was ap- 
pointed court painter at Dresden, in 1744. While ona 
second visit to Rome, he painted a “ Holy Family,” which 
won for him a high reputation. The Madonna in this 
picture was the portrait of a beautiful peasant-girl, whom 
Mengs afterwards married, having become a Catholic 
for her sake. He became in 1754 director of the Acad- 
emy of Painting at Rome, and in 1757 he executed his 
celebrated fresco of “Apollo and the Muses” in the villa 
of Cardinal Albani. On the invitation of Charles III. 
of Spain, he repaired to Madrid, where he was appointed 
first painter to the king, with a large salary. Here he 
produced several of his master-pieces, among which we 
may name his “Temple of Glory” and “Triumph of 
Trajan” in the royal palace. He died at Rome in 1779. 
Mengs is ranked among the best painters of his time, 
his works being distinguished by great accuracy of de- 
sign and neatness of execution, but they are censured 
by critics as deficient in warmth and animation. 

See Guinan, ‘‘Eloge historique de Mengs,” 1781; J. J. Ma- 
RIETTE, ‘‘Abecedario;’? Brancont, ‘‘ Elogio storico di R. Mengs,” 
1780; Nacter, ‘‘Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon,” \ 

Meneg-Tse or Meng-Tseu. See MENCIUS. 

Ménil-Durand, de, deh ma‘nél’ dii’r6N’, (FRANCOIS 
JEAN bE Graindorge d’Orgeville — gran’ dorzh’ 
dorzh’vel’,) Baron, a French officer, born at Lisieux 
In 1729, published a number of works on military tactics. 
Died in 1799. 

Meninski, meh-nAn’ske’/, (FRANGOIS DE MESGNIEN,) 
a French Orientalist, whose original name was MENIN, 
born in Lorraine in 1623. Having accompanied the 
Polish ambassador to Constantinople, he became inter- 
preter to the embassy, and subsequently ambassador. 
He was appointed in 1671 first interpreter of Oriental 
languages at the court of Vienna. His principal work 
is a “Dictionary of Oriental Languages,” (‘ Thesaurus 
Linguarum Orientalium,” 3 vols., 1680,) which is highly 
esteemed. Died in 1608. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Meénippe. See MENtppus, 

Me-nip’pus, [Gr, Mévirzoc ; Fr. MENIPPE, ma‘nép’,] 
a Cynic philosopher and poet, was a native of Phoenicia, 
and lived probably about 60 B.c. Having amassed a 
large fortune by usury, he destroyed himself in con- 
sequence of having been robbed of his treasures. He 
was the author of numerous satires, none of which are 
extant. Varro is said to have imitated the style of Menip- 
pus. Heisalso mentioned by Lucian in his “ Dialogues.” 


See Varro, ‘Satire Menippee;” J. F. Ley, ‘Dissertatio de 
Vita Scriptisque Menippi Cynici,” 1843. 
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Menippus, a Greek geographer .under the reign of 
Augustus, was a native of Pergamus, in Asia Minor, 

See ‘‘Menippos der Geograph aus Pergamon,” etc., 1841, by 
GROTEFEND and ULRICHS. 

Menippus or STRATONICE, an eminent Greek rheto- 
rician, renowned throughout Asia for his eloquence. He 
is highly commended by Cicero in his “ Brutus.” 

Mennander, mén-nan/der, (CARL FREDRIK,) a 
learned Swedish prelate, born at Stockholm in 1712. 
He became Bishop of Alo, in Finland, and subsequently 
Archbishop of Upsal, (1775.). Died in 1786. 

Mennechet, mén’shd’, (EpouARD,) a French //é- 
rateur, born at Nantes in 1794. He produced odes, 
dramas, and “Le Plutarque Frangais,” a collection of 
lives of eminent Frenchmen, (8 vols.) Died in 1845. 

Mennes, menz, (Sir JoHN,) an English poet and 
royalist, born in Kent in 1591; died in 1671. 

Menno, men/no, [Fr. MENNON, ma’ndn’,| (SIMONIS,) 
the founder of the sect of Mennonites, was born in Fries- 
land in 1496. His doctrines resembled in some points 
those of the Anabaptists, but were free from the absurd- 
ities and excesses of the latter. The Mennonites were 
included in the proscriptive edicts of the emperor Charles 
V. in 1540, and a price was set on the head of their 
founder. Menno died in 1561. His followers settled in 
England, Holland, and North America, and are every- 
where favourably known for their virtues and industry. 

See Miter, “‘ Cimbria Literata.” 

Mennon. See MENNO. 

Menochio, ma-no’ke-o, [Lat. MENo/cutus,] (Gio- 
VANNI STEFANO,) a learned Italian Jesuit and theologian, 
born at Pavia in 1576. He became rector of the colleges 
of his order at Rome and Médena. His principal work 
is a commentary on the Scriptures, entitled “ Brevis Ex- 
positio Sensus literalis totius Scripture,” (2 vols., 1630.) 
Died in 1655. 

Menochio, (Jacoro,) an Italian jurist, father of the 
preceding, was born at Paviain 1532. He was appointed 
a president of the Council of Milan by Philip II. of 
Spain. He wrote several valuable legal treatises, in 
Latin. Died in 1607. 

Menochius. See MENOCHIO, 

Me-nod’o-tus, | Gr. Myvédoroc,] a Greek physician of 
Nicomedia, lived probably about 100 a.D. He belonged 
to the sect of Empirici. He wrote a medical work, 
which Erasmus translated into Latin. 

Mencetius, me-nee’she-us, [Gr. Mevoitioc,] a son of 
Actor, and father of Patroclus, took part in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, 

Me/non, [Gr. Mévov,] a Thessalian general, who 
served in the Lamian war against the Macedonians. He 
and Antiphilus were defeated by Antipater at Cranon in 
322 B.C. He was killed in battle in 321 B.c. 

Menon de Turbilly, de, deh meh-ndn’ deh tiir’- 
bé’ye’, (Louis FRANGOIS HENRI,) MaRrQuis, a French 
agricultural writer, born near La Fleéche in 1712, wrote a 
“Treatise on Clearing Land.” Died in 1776. 

Menou, de, deh meh-noo’, (JACQUES FRANGOIS,) 
BARON, a French general, born in Touraine in 1750. 
He served in the republican army in the Vendean cam- 
paign of 1793, and in 1795 commanded the National 
Guard which suppressed the insurrection in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Antoine. As general of division, he accom- 
panied Napoleon to Egypt in 1798, and on the death of 
Kléber was invested with the chief command. In 1801 
he was besieged in Alexandria by Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, to whom he was obliged to capitulate. After his 
return to France, in 1802, he was appointed by Napo- 
leon Governor of Piedmont, and subsequently of Venice. 
Died in 1810. 


See Turrrs, “‘ History of the Consulate and of the Empire ;’’? Dr 
Cource.tes, *‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Mént’/chi-kof’, written also Mentschikow, Ment- 
schikof, and Menchikof, (ALEXANDER DANIELO- 
VITCH,) PRINCE, a celebrated Russian statesman and 
general, born at Moscow about 1670, was the son of a 
pastry-cook. His talents procured for him at an early 
age the notice and favour of Peter the Great, and, having 
served with great distinction in several campaigns against 
the Swedes, he was created a field-marshal after the battle 
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of Pultava, (1709.) He was also made a prince of the 
empire, and governor-general of Saint Petersburg, and 
obtained from the King of Prussia the decoration of the 
Black Eagle. On the death of Peter (1725) Mentchikof 
caused the empress-dowager to be proclaimed empress, 
under the title of Catherine I, and appointed a council 
of regency for the son of Alexis, afterwards Peter II. 
The latter, becoming weary of the insolence of Mentchi- 
kof, caused him to be arrested for his abuse of power, 
and exiled to Siberia, where he died in two years, (1729.) 

See M. Ranrt, ‘Leben des beriihmten Fiirsten Mentschikow,”’ 
1774; “‘ Leben und Todt des Fiirsten Menzikoff,”’ 1730; VOLTAIRE, 
“Histoire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand;” “‘ Anecdotes secrétes 
de la Cour du Czar,”’ 1780, 

Mentchikof, (ALEXANDER SERGEIVITCH,) a Russian 
admiral, great-grandson of the preceding, born in 1789. 
Soon after the accession of the emperor Nicholas, he 
was sent as ambassador-extraordinary to Persia. He 
was appointed Governor-General of Finland in 1831, 
and was subsequently created an admiral and minister 
of the marine. In the Crimean war he was charged with 
the defence of Sevastopol, and was defeated at the Alma 
by the allies in September, 1854. Died in May, 1869. 

See Desessarts, ‘‘ Portraits des Hommes de la Guerre de 
l'Orient;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mentel, mén’tél’, (JACQUES,) a French physician, 
born at Chateau-Thierri in 1597, wrote a Latin work in 
which he claims the invention of printing for John Men- 
tel of Strasburg. Died in 1671. 

Mentel, mén’tel, or Mentelin, mén/teh-leen’, (Jo- 
HANN,) the first printer of Strasburg, born at Schelestadt 
about 1410, is said to have been instructed in his art by 
Gutenberg. He printed in 1473 the “Specula” of Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, (10 vols. fol.) Mentel was ennobled 
by the emperor Frederick III. Died in 1478. 

See Laznorpg, ‘‘Débuts de 1]’Imprimerie 4 Strasbourg,”’ 1840; 
Jacques Mentet, “‘ De vera Typographiz Origine,” 1650. 

Mentelle, mén’tél’, (EpMe,) born in Paris in 1730, 
was the author of a “Selection of Geographical and 
Historical Lectures,” (6 vols., 1783,) and other similar 
works. He was a member of the French Institute. 
Died in 1815. 

See QuéraArD, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;? SArm-Dycx, ‘‘ Notice 
sur la Vie de Mentelle,”’ 1839. 

Mentor, [Gr. Mévrwp,] a wise and faithful friend of 
Ulysses, King of Ithaca, who, on his departure to the 
siege of Troy, intrusted to him the care of his house. 
Minerva is said to have assumed the form of Mentor, 
and to have accompanied Telemachus in his travels. 
(See “Odyssey,” books ii., iii, and iv.) Minerva, as 
Mentor, performs a conspicuous part in Fénelon’s cele- 
brated romance of “ Télémaque.” 

Mentor, a Greek artist of the time of Pericles, was 
celebrated for his exquisite chased work in gold and 
silver. His productions are eulogized in the highest 
terms by Pliny, Cicero, and Martial, and Crassus is said 
to have paid 100,000 sesterces for one of his goblets. 

Mentor, a Greek general, and a brother of Memnon. 
He entered the service of the Persian king Artaxerxes 
Ochus about 350 B.c., and led a successful expedition 
against the Egyptians. By treachery he obtained pos- 
session of Hermias, (a friend of Aristotle,) whom he 
delivered to King Artaxerxes. 

Mentzel, mént’sel, (CHRISTIAN,) a German naturalist 
and philologist, born at Fiirstenwald in 1622. He pub- 
lished “ Kurze Chinesischen Chronologie,” (‘Chinese 
Chronology Abridged,” 1696,) and several botanical 
works. Died in 1701. 

Menu. See Manu. 

Menu de Chomorceau, meh-nii’ deh sho’mor’sd’, 
(JEAN ETIENNE,) a French /ttérateur, born in 1724, 
wrote a heroic poem entitled “ Renaud,” in imitation of 
Tasso. Died in 1802. 

Menuret de Chambaud, meh-nii’ra’ deh sh6n’bd’, 
(JEAN JACQUES,) a French physician, born at Montéli- 
mart in 1733. He contributed several valuable articles 
to the “Encyclopédie” of Diderot. Died in 1815. 

Menzel, mént’sel, (ADOLPH,) a German painter, born 
at Breslau in 1815. Among his principal works may be 
named “ Frederick the Great at Sans-Souci,” (in oil.) 

Menzel, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German, born 
about 1726, was private secretary at the court of Saxony. 


| 


Having revealed to the Russian ambassador the secret 
correspondence between Russia, Saxony, and Austria, 
he was imprisoned at Konigstein, where he died, after a 
captivity of thirty-three years, in 1796. 

Menzel, (KARL ADOLPH,) a German historian, born 
at Griinberg in 1784, was the author of a “ History of 
Germany till the Reformation,” (1815,) and a ‘“ Modern 
History of Germany from the Reformation to the Act 
of Confederation,” (14 vols., 1848,) both of which are 
highly esteemed. Died in 1855. 

Menzel, (WOLFGANG,) a German critic and /ittérateur, 
born at Waldenburg, in Silesia, in 1798. He became a 
resident of Stuttgart about 1825, and edited the “ Litera- 
turblatt” for many years. He attacked the old German 
school and the disciples of Goethe. Among his nume- 
rous works are a ‘History of Germany,” (1824~25,) 
“German Literature,” (Die Deutsche Literatur,” 2 
vols., 1828,) and a historical romance called “ Furore,” 
(3 vols., 1851.) 

See L. Wrenpare, “Menzel und die Junge Literatur,’’ 1835; L. 
Borne, ‘Menzel der Franzosenfresser,”’ 1844; “‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1835; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 
1840. 

Menzies, mén/zéz, (ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish bota- 
nist, born in Perthshire about 1754. He served as as- 
sistant surgeon in the navy. Died in 1842. 

Menzini, mén-zee’nee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Florence in 1646. He visited Rome in 1685, 
and obtained the patronage of Christina of Sweden, then 
residing in that city. His poems are chiefly sonnets, 
hymns, and satires, which have a high reputation. His 
“Arte Poetica” especially ranks among the classics of 
the language. Died in 1704. 


See Paotuccr, ‘‘ Vita di B. Menzini,”? 1732; FABRont, ‘‘ Vitz 
Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”’ Trraposcut, ‘ Storia della’ Let- 
teratura Italiana ;’? LoNGFELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 


Menzocchi. See MINzoccuHI. 

Merat, ma’rd’, (FRANGoIS VICTor,) a French medical 
writer and botanist, born in Paris in 1780; died in 1851. 

Mercadante, mér-ka-dan’ta, (SAVERIO,) an Italian 
composer, born at Altamura in 1798, produced a num- 
ber of popular operas, among which we may name 
“Elisa e Claudio,” “ Didone,” and ‘The Two Illustrious 
Rivals.” He was appointed in 1839 director of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Naples. Died in 1870. 

See Frris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Mercati, mér-k4/tee, or Mercado, mér-ka’do, (Mt- 
CHELE,) an Italian naturalist, born in Tuscany in 1541, 
became physician to Pope Clement VIII. He formed a 
valuable collection of minerals, which was placed in the 
Museum of the Vatican, and of which he wrote a de- 
scription entitled “ Metallotheca,” etc., (1717.) Died in 
1593. 

See Nictron, “ Mémoires;” MAGE ttt, “‘ Vita di Mercati,’”’ pre- 
fixed to his ‘‘ Metallotheca.”’ 


Mercator. See IsiporE MERCATOR. 

Mer-ca’tor, [Dutch pron. mér-k4/tor,] (GERARD,) a 
celebrated geographer and mathematician, born at Rupel- 
monde, in East Flanders, in 1512, was originally named 
KAUFFMANN, ( Merchant,” Lat. AZercator.) Through 
the influence of Cardinal Granvelle, he was introduced 
to the notice of the emperor Charles V., to whom he pre- 
sented two globes, superior to anything of the kind that 
had then appeared. He is chiefly known from the method 
of geographical projection called by his name. He pub- 
lished in 1569 the first hydrographic map of that kind. 
He was the author of a Latin treatise “On the Use of 
the Astronomical Ring,” and other works. He also 
executed numerous maps and charts. Died in 1594. 

See Apam, ‘‘Vite Philosophorum;” T. van RaEMDONCK, 
“Gérard Mercator, sa Vie et ses GEuvres.”’ 

Mercator, mér-ka/tor, (NICHOLAS,) a Danish mathe- 
matician, whose original name was KAUFFMANN, born in 
Holstein about 1630. He was the inventor of a new 
method of constructing logarithms, which he described 
in a work entitled ‘‘ Logarithmotechnia,” (1668.) Having 
visited England about 1660, he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. Died in 1687. : 

Mer’cer, (HuGH,) a distinguished general in the 
American Revolutionary war, was a native of Scotland. 
He fought against the French and Indians, and served 
under Braddock in the campaign of 1755. He was 
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severely wounded at Fort Du Quesne, after which he 
travelled on foot to Fort Cumberland, a distance of 
more than one hundred miles.“ He afterwards took part 
in the engagements of Trenton and Princeton, and was 
mortally wounded at the latter place, January, 1777. A 
monument has been erected to his memory at Laurel 
Hill, near Philadelphia. 

Mercer, (Jrssr,) an American Baptist divine, born in 
Halifax county, North Carolina, in 1769. He published 
a collection of hymns entitled ‘‘ Mercer’s Cluster.” He 
died in 1841, leaving the principal part of his estate to 
_ the university in Georgia called by his name. 

Mercer, (JoHN,) an American officer and statesman, 
served in the war of the Revolution, and was a member 
of the convention which framed the United States Con- 
stitution. He was elected Governor of Maryland in 
1801. Died in 1821. 

Mercerus. See MERCIER, (JEAN.) 

Mercey, de, deh mér’sd’ or mér’sa’, (FREDERIC 
BourcGEo!s,) a French /éftératewr and landscape-painter, 
born in Paris in 1808. He wrote works on art, and was 
placed at the head of the Direction des Beaux-Arts in 
1853. 

Mercier, mér’se-a’, (BARTHELEMI,) a French eccle- 
siastic and writer, born at Lyons in 1734. He published a 
Supplement to Prosper Marchand’s ‘“‘ History of Print- 
ing,” and several bibliographical works. Died in 1799. 

Mercier or Le Mercier, leh mér’se-a’, [Lat. Mrr- 
CE/RUS,| (JEAN,) a French Orientalist, born at Uzés, 
succeeded Vatable as professor of Hebrew in the Royal 
College in 1546. He made a number of translations 
from the Chaldee and Syriac, and published commenta- 
ries on various books of the Scriptures. Died in 1570. 

Mercier, (Josras,) Sieur des Bordes et de Grigny, 
a French scholar, born at Uzés, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He was made a councillor of state by Henry 
IV. He published “Annotations” on Tacitus and other 
classics. Mercier was father-in-law of the celebrated 
Salmasius. Died in 1626. : 

Mercier, (Louris SEBASTIEN,) an eccentric French 
writer, born in Paris in 1740, became professor of rhet- 
oric in the College of Bordeaux. He was the author 
of “The Year 2440,” etc., (1770,) a caustic satire on 
Parisian society, entitled ‘‘ Picture of Paris,” (“Tableau 
de Paris,” 1781,) and a number of dramas, romances, 
and miscellaneous treatises. In his ‘‘ Essay on the Dra- 
matic Art’ he denounces the dramas of Racine and 
Corneille and proposes that his own should take their 
place on the French stage. Among the most successful 
of his plays were ‘‘The Deserter,” and “The Wheel- 
barrow of the Vinegar-Dealer,” (‘‘La Brouette du 
Vinaigrier.”) Mercier was chosen in 1792 a deputy to 
the National Convention, where he acted with the 
Girondists, voted for the imprisonment of the king, and 
was proscribed by the Jacobins. He was afterwards a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred, and of the 
Institute of France. Died in 1814. 

See Detiste pe Sarss, ‘‘ Notice des Ouvrages de Mercier;”’ 
Noptirr, “Souvenirs de l’Empire ;”? Qu#rarp, “ La France Litté- 
raire ;” *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’? 

Mercier, (PHILIP,) a painter, of French extraction, 
born at Berlin in 1689, resided principally in England, 
where he was patronized by Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
His works are commended by Walpole. Died in 1760. 

See WaALPote, “ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Mercier de la Riviére, mér’se-a’ deh 14 re’ve-air’, 
a French writer on political economy, born about 1720. 
His principal work is “The Natural and Essential 
Order of Political Societies,” (1767.) Died about 1794. 

Merck, mérk, (JoHANN HEINRICH,) a German /7t- 
térateur, born at Darmstadt in 1741, was an intimate 
friend of Goethe. He translated Addison’s “Cato,” and 
other English works, and contributed to Lavater’s 
“ Physiognomy.” He also wrote for the “ Deutschen 
Mercur,” and other literary journals. He died, by sui- 
cide, in 1791. 

See ApotpH STAHR, “J. H. Merck: 
“ Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1836. 

Mercklin, mérk-leen’, (GEORG ABRAHAM,) aGerman 
physician and writer, born at Weissemburg in 1644; 
died in 1702, 


ein Denkmal,”’ 1840; 


Mercceur, mér’kur’, (ELIsa,) a French poetess, born 
at Nantes in 1809, was patronized by Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, and other celebrated writers of the time. 
Died in 1835. 

Mercceur, de, deh mér’kur’, (PHILIPPE EMMANUEL 
de Lorraine—deh lo’ran’,) Duc, a French Catholic 
leader, born in 1558, was appointed Governor of Bre- 
tagne in 1582. He revolted against Henry III. in 1589, 
and afterwards defied the authority of Henry IV. until 
1598, when he submitted, and received a large sum of 
money from the king. Died in 1602. 

See BRus_# pE Monrp.aincHamp, ‘‘ Vie de P. E. de Lorraine,” 
1689; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mercure or Mercur. See MERCURY. 

Mercuri, mér-koo’ree, (PAOLO,) an Italian engraver, 
born at Rome about 1808. He worked with success in 
Paris from 1832 to 1847. 

Mercuriale, mér-koo-re-4/la, or Mercuriali, mér- 
koo-re-a/lee, [Latin, MrRcurtia/LIS,| (GIROLAMO,) an 
Italian physician, born at Forli in 1530, succeeded Fra- 
cantiani as professor of medicine at Padua, (1569.) On 
the invitation of Maximilian II., he visited Vienna, and 
was made a chevalier and count palatine by the emperor. 
He edited the works of Hippocrates, and published, 
among other works, a treatise ‘On the Gymnastic Art,” 
(in Latin.) Died in 1606. 

See Tirazoscut, ‘‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;” F. Borr- 
NER, “‘ Dissertatio de Vita H. Mercurialis,”’ 1751. 

Mercurialis. See MERCURIALE. 

Mercurio. See MreRcury. 

Mercurius. See MERCURY. 

Mer’cu-ry, [Lat. Mercu’rius; Fr. Mercure, mér’- 
kiir’; It. Mercurio, mér-koo’re-o; Ger. MERCUR, 
mér-koor’,] in the Roman mythology, a god of com- 
merce and gain, (from the Latin merx, plural merces, 
“merchandise,”) was regarded as the messenger of 
the gods, the patron of orators, merchants, travellers, 
and thieves. He was identified by the Romans of the 
later ages with the Greek Hermes, and was said to be 
a son of Jupiter and Maia. The poets feigned that it 
was his office to conduct the souls of the dead to the 
infernal regions,—that he stole from Neptune his trident, 
from Venus her girdle, from Mars his sword, and from 
Jupiter his sceptre,—that he could assume whatever 
shape he pleased, and render himself invisible. Having 
invented the lyre and given it to Apollo, he received 
from that god a golden wand, called caduceus. The 
invention of the alphabet, of numbers, of astronomy, of 
music, and other things, was ascribed to Mercury, who 
was also interested in alliances and treaties. He was 
represented with a winged cap (fetasus) and winged 
sandals, (talaria.) He received numerous surnames, 
among which are Cyllenius, (from Mount Cyllene, where 
he was born,) Caduceator, (ze. the “herald” or ‘ wand- 
bearer,”) Argeiphontes, (the “slayer of Argus,”) and 
many other names. 

See J. D. Guicniaut, ‘‘Commentatio de ‘Epwov seu Mercurii 
Mythologia,”’ 1835. 

Mercy, mér’se’, (CLAUDE FLORIMOND,) a distin- 
guished military commander, born in Lorraine in 1666, 
was a grandson of Frangois, noticed below. Having 
entered the Austrian service, he fought against the 
French in the principal campaigns from 1702 to 1734, 
and attained the rank of field-marshal and general-in- 
chief of the Imperial forces in Italy. He was killed at 
the battle of Parma, (1734.) 

Mercy, (FRANGoIS,) a celebrated general, born in 
Lorraine about 1595. He served with distinction in the 
Austrian army during the Thirty Years’ war, and gained 
a decided advantage over Turenne at Marienthal, in 
1645. He was mortally wounded in an action with the 
Duke of Enghien, near Nordlingen, the same year. 

See Krart, ‘‘ Histoire de la Maison d’Autriche.”’ 


Mercy d’Argenteau, de, deh mér’se’ dar’zh6n’to’, 
(FRANGoIS,) ComrE, was Austrian ambassador from 
the court of Vienna to Paris in 1791. He advised the 
flight of the royal family. Died in 1794. $ 

Meéré, de, deh ma‘ra’, (GEoRGES Brossin—bro’san’,) 
CHEVALIER, a French J/ittérvateuy, born in Poitou about 
1610. His principal work is entitled “‘ Conversations of 
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Marshal Clérambault and Chevalier de Méré.””, He was 
intimate with Pascal and Balzac. Died in 1685. 
See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Derniers Portraits littéraires.”’ 
Mé€r’e-dith, (GrorGE,) an English novelist, born in 
Iampshire about 1828. Among his works are “ Farina, 
a Legend of Cologne,” (1858,) and ‘“ Vittoria,” (1866.) 
Meredith, (HENRY,) an English navigator, born in 
1782, visited the northern part of Guinea, and wrote 
an “Account of the Gold Coast, with a Brief History of 
the Aftican Company.” He died in Guinea of injuries 
received from the natives, (1812.) 
See W. Hutton, ‘‘ Voyage to Guinea, 


Meredith, (Owen.) See BULWER. 

Meér’e-dith, (WirttaAm Morkris,) an eminent Amer- 
ican lawyer, born in Philadelphia, June 8, 1799, graduated 
with distinction at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1812. He commenced the practice of law about 1820. 
From 1824 to 1828 he represented his native city in the 
Pennsylvania house of representatives, and from 1834 
to 1849 was president of the select council of Phila- 
delphia. In 1837 he was chosen a member of the Con- 
vention for amending the Constitution of the State. On 
the inauguration of President Taylor, in March, 1849, 
Mr. Meredith was appointed secretary of the treasury, 
which position he held till the death of the President, in 
July, 1850. In 1861 he became attorney-general of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and filled this office until 1867. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Meredith has for many years stood 
in the foremost rank in his native State, and has been 
constantly engaged in important cases both in the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania and that of the United 
States. As an able and ready legal debater, he has few 
equals and scarcely any superior in our country. 

Meér’i-am, (EBrEN,) an American meteorologist, born 
at Concord, Massachusetts, in 1794. He was a diligent 
collector of statistics, and originated a theory of cycles 
of atmospherical phenomena. Died at Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1864. 

Mérian, ma‘re’6n’, (JEAN BERNARD,) a Swiss /ittéra- 
teur, born near Bale in 1723. He was the author of a 
number of philosophical essays of great merit, and trans- 
lated into French some of the “Essays” of Hume. 
Died in 1807. 


See Ancitton, “* Eloge de Mérian,” 1810, 


Meérian, ma/re-4n, (MARIA SIBYLLA,) a celebrated 
flower-painter and naturalist, born at Frankfort-on-the 
Main in 1647, was a pupil of Mignon. She was married 
in 1665 to John Andrew Graff, an artist, whose name, 
however, she did not assume. Having made a scientific 
tour in South America in 1698, she published, after her 
return, a magnificent work ‘Qn the Metamorphoses of 
Surinam Insects,” (§705, in Dutch and Latin;) also a 
treatise ‘On the Origin of Caterpillars, their Nourish- 
ment and Changes.” These works are illustrated by 
designs from nature and painted with exquisite skill and 
accuracy. She died in 1717, leaving two daughters, 
Jane Maria Helena and Dorothea Maria Henrietta, 
who were distinguished in the same department of art. 

See Drscamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Mérian, (MA?TTHIEU,) an eminent Swiss engraver, 
the father of the preceding, was born at Bale in 1593, 
and resided at Frankfort-on-the Main. His prints are 
very numerous, and are highly esteemed. Died in 1651. 

Meérian, (MArTTHIEU,) born at Bale in 1621, was a son 
of the preceding. He studied under Sandrart and Carlo 
Maratta, and painted portraits of great excellence in the 
style of Van Dyck. Among his master-pieces is an eques- 
trian portrait of Count Soderini. Died in 1687. 

Méric, de, deh ma’rék’, (JEAN,) a French general, 
born at Metz in 1717, served under Marshal Saxe, and 
was killed in an engagement near Malines in 1747. 

Meérilhou, ma’re’loo’, (JosEPH,) a French lawyer, 
born at Montignac in 1788. He gained distinction as an 
advocate in political trials. In 1830 he became minister 
of public instruction in Lafitte’s cabinet. He was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1831, and in 1837 was 
made a peer. He published a “ Historical Essay on the 
Life and Works of Mirabeau,” (1827.) Died in 1856. 


_ See P. S. Dupin, “Notice sur J. Mérilhou,’’ 1826; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 
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Merille, ma’réY or ma-re/ye, (EDMOND,) a French 
jurist and legal writer, born at Troyes in 1579; died in 
1647. 

Meérimée, ma’re’ma’, (JEAN FRANGoIS. LENORE,) a 
French painter, born in 1765; died in Paris in 1836, 

Meérimée, (PRosPER,) a distinguished novelist and 
historian, a son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 
1803. He produced in 1825, as translations from the 
Spanish, several dramas, under the title of “ Theatre de 
Clara Gazul.” In 1834 he was appointed inspector- 
general of historical monuments. His novel of ‘ Co- 
lomba” (1841) was very successful. He was elected a 
member of the French Academy in 1844, and became a 
senator jn 1853. Among his numerous works are ‘The 
Double Mistake,” (“La double Méprise,”) a moral tale, 
(1833,) “Notes of a Journey in the South of France,” 
(1835,) ‘Notes of a Journey in the West of France,” 
(1836,) “Studies in Roman History,” ‘ The Conspiracy 
of Catiline,” etc., (2 vols., 1844,) a “ History of Don 
Pedro I., King of Castile,” (1848,) “Les faux Démé- 
trius; Episode de lHistoire de Russie,” (1853,) and 
“Mélanges historiques et littéraires,” (1855.) He had 
an excellent talent for narration. Died in 1870. 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘Portraits contemporains,” and ‘* Cause- 
ries du Lundi;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for March, 1849; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1850. 

Merino, ma-ree/no, (Don GrRONIMO,) a Spanish 
guerilla chieftain, born at Villasbiado, in Old Castile, 
about 1770, distinguished himself in the principal cam- 
paigns against the French from 1808 to 1811. Having 
afterwards embraced the cause of Don Carlos, he suffered 
a total defeat in 1838, and fled to France, where he died 
in 1847. 

Me-ri’o-né8, [Gr. Mnpiovn¢ ; Fr. MERIONE, ma‘re’on/, | 
a Cretan hero, was one of the suitors of the celebrated 
Helen. He was a friend of Idomeneus, whom he served 
as charioteer in the Trojan war, in which he acted a 
prominent part. 

Mér’I-vale, (CHARLES,) an English historian, a son 
of John Herman Merivale, noticed below, was born 
about 1808. He graduated at Cambridge in 1830, and 
became rector of Lawford, Essex. He wrote a “ History 
of the Romans under the Empire,” (7 vols., 1850-62.) 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1850, and July, 1857. 


Merivale, (HERMAN,) an English writer, a brother 
of the preceding, was born about 1805. He became 
professor of political economy at Oxford about 1837. 
Among his works are “Lectures on Colonization and 
the Colonies,” (2 vols., 1841.) He completed the “ Me- 
moirs of the Life of Sir Philip Francis,” which had been 
commenced by Joseph Parkes, (2 vols., 1867.) 

Merivale, (JOHN HrrMAN,) an English lawyer and 
writer, the father of the preceding, was born at Exeter 
in 1779. He practised in the court of chancery, and 
published in 1827 a “Letter on the Chancery Com- 
mission.” In 1831 he was made a commissioner of 
bankruptcy. He translated the minor poems of Schiller, 
and various other works from the German, Greek, and 
Italian. Died in 1844. 

Mér’/i-wéth-er, (DAvin,) an American soldier, born 
in Virginia in 1755, served in the war of the Revolution. 
He was chosen to represent a district of Georgia in 
Congress in 1800, . 

Merkel, mér’kel, (GARLIEB,) born in Livonia in 1776, 
was an intimate friend of Kotzebue, with whom he was 
associated as editor of the ‘‘Freimuthigen” in Berlin. 
Died in 1850. 

Merle, mérl, (JEAN TOUSSAINT,) a French dramatist, 
born at Montpellier in 1785. Among his most popular 
works are “ The Youth of Henry IV.” and “The New- 
Market Races.” Died in 1852. 

Merle, (MATTHIEU,) a French officer, born at Uzes, 
in Languedoc, in 1548. He fought on the side of the 
Protestants in the civil wars of the time, and was dis- 
tinguished by the favour of Henry IV. Died about 
1590. 

Merle, van. See Mrruta, (PAUL.) 

Merle-d’Aubigné. See D’AUBIGNE. . 

Merler. See Horsrtus, (JAcoRus.) 

Merley, mér/l4’, (Louis,) a French engraver of 
medals, born at Saint-Etienne in 1815. 
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Merlieux, mér‘le-uh’, (Louis Parrair,) a French| Merouan. See MerwAn,. 


sculptor, born in Paris in 1796. He was employed by 
Cuvier in 1822 to reproduce the forms of extinct animals. 
His master-piece is a statue of “Capaneus struck with 
Thunder,” (1837.) 

Mer’lin or Merdhin, mer/din, [Lat. MeRviI/Nus 
AMBRO/SIUS,] a celebrated prophet and magician, is 
supposed to have lived in Britain about 450 A.D. He 
is alluded to by Spenser in his “ Faerie Queene,” and 
forms the subject of the metrical romance of ‘‘ Merlin.” 

Another MERLIN, called ‘the Caledonian,” is said to 
have lived in the latter part of the sixth century. He is 
frequently mentioned in the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
and his grave, near the Tweed, is still pointed out. The 
“Prophecies” of Merlin have been attributed to both 
writers of the name. 

See T. Heywoon, ‘‘ Life of Merlin Ambrosius,”’ ete, 

Merlin, mér’lan’, (ANTOINE FRANCOIS EUGENE,) 
Count, a French general, son of Merlin de Douai, was 
born at Douaiin 1778. Having accompanied Bonaparte 
to Egypt as his aide-de-camp in 1798, he was present at 
the battle of Aboukir. He afterwards served with dis- 
tinction in Austria, Prussia, and Spain. Died in 1854. 

Merlin, (CHrisropHre ANTOINE,) Count, a French 
general, born at Thionville in 1771, He served under 
Joseph Bonaparte in Spain. Died in 1839. 

Merlin, (PrzRRe,) a French Protestant minister, born 
about 1535, had much influence in the Church. He pub- 
lished several religious works. Died in 1603. 

Merlin de Douai, mér‘lan’ deh doo’d’, (PHILIPPE 
ANTOINE,) COUN’, a French statesman and jurist, born 
at Arleux in 1754. Elected to the Constituent Assembly 
in 1789, he at first favoured moderate measures, but sub- 
sequently identified himself with the republican party, 
and, as a member of the National Convention in 1792, 
voted for the death of the king. In 1793 he presented 
to the Convention the infamous decree called the law 
of the suspected, (/oi des suspects.) We was appointed 
minister of justice in 1795, and was subsequently created 
by Napoleon a councillor of state, count of the empire, 
and grand officer of the legion of honour. He was chosen 
a member of the French Institute soon after its founda- 
tion. He died in 1838, leaving several legal treatises. 

See Maruigu, “Eloge historique du Comte Merlin,” 1839; 
C. Pautmirr, ‘‘ Merlin,’”’ 1839; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Merlin de Thionville, mér’lan’ deh te’6n’vél’, 
(ANTOINE CHRISTOPHE,) born at Thionville in 1762, was 
a brother of Christophe Antoine, noticed above. He 
was elected in 1792 to the National Convention, where 
he supported for a time the measures of the Jacobins, 
whom he afterwards opposed. He was a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred. Died in 1833. 

j See Reynaup, “ Vie et Correspondance de Merlin de Thionville, 
1860, 

Merlinus. See MERLIN. 

Mermet, mér’md’/, (JULIEN AUGUSTINE JOSEPH,) a 
French general, born at Quesnoi in 1772. He served in 
several campaigns in Italy and Spain. Died in 1837. 

Merode, ma’ro-deh or ma’rod’, (CHARLES GHISLAIN,) 
a Belgian diplomatist, born at Brussels in 1763. Having 


” 


been made a senator by Napoleon in 1809, he defended 


the cause of Pope Pius VII. Died in 1830. 

Merode, (JEAN PHiLtppE EuGENE,) Marquis of Wes- 
terloo, born at Brussels in 1674, entered the Austrian 
service, and was created a field-marshal and count of 
the empire. He died in 1732, leaving a volume of ‘Me- 
moirs,” reprinted at Mons in 1840. 

Merode, (LupWic Friepricu GHISLAIN,) a Belgian 
count, born in 1792, was killed near Antwerp in 1830, 
while fighting against the Dutch. 

Merode, de, deh ma/ro-deh or ma’rod’, (PHILIPPE 
FELIX BALTHASAR O1Hon GuisLarn,) Count, a Bel- 
gian minister of state, born in 1791, was a brother of 
the preceding. He was the most eloquent chief of the 
Catholic party. He became minister of state under 
Leopold I. Died in 1857. 

. MEér’o-pe, [Gr. Meporn ; Fr. Mttropr, ma‘rop’,| in 
classic mythology, was a daughter of Atlas, and one of the 
Pleiades. She was married to Sisyphus. It was fabled 
that she appears less luminous than the other Pleiads, 
because she was ashamed of her marriage with a mortal, 


Meroveeus. See MEROVEE. 

Meéroveée, ma’ro’va’, [Lat. Mrrov“’us ; Ger. MERO- 
VIG, ma’ro-viG,] the son of Clodion, born about 411, is 
supposed to have been the third king of France, and was 
the founder of the Merovingian dynasty. In conjunc- 
tion with the Roman general Aetius, he defeated Attila, 
King of the Huns, in 451 A.D. Died in 457 or 458. 

See A. Tuterry, ‘“ Attila et ]? Empire des Huns;” Giszon, ‘‘ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ 

Meérovée or Mer’o-vig, a son of Chilperic I., King 
of Neustria. He married in 576 a.p. Brunehaut, Queen 
of Austrasia, who was his aunt. By this act he lost the 
favour of his father. He was persecuted by Queen 
Fredegunda, his step-mother, who employed assassins 
to kill him. After he had fled for refuge to various 
cities, he was killed in 577 A.D. 

Merovig. See MEROVEE. 

Mer’ret, (CHRISPOPHER,) an English physician and 
naturalist, born in Gloucestershire in 1614, was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society and of the College of Physicians. 
He published an “Account of the Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Productions of Great Britain,” and several 
medical treatises. Died in 1695. 

See Woop, ‘“‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Mer’rick, (JAmEs,) an excellent English divine and 
poet, born in 1720, published, at the age of fourteen, 
“The Messiah, a Divine Essay.” In 1739 he translated 
the poem of Tryphiodorus on the ‘Capture of Troy.” 
He became a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1744. 
He also wrote a ‘Dissertation on Proverbs,” and a 
translation of the Psalms into English verse, regarded as 
one of the best in the Janguage. Died in 1769. 

. See DopprinGg, “ Letters,’”’ p. 339; Coates, ‘* History of Read- 
ing.” 

Merritt, (Timoruy,) an American Methodist divine, 
born at Barkhamstead, Connecticut, in 1775, was editor 
of “ Zion’s Herald,” Boston, and published several re- 
ligious works. Died in 1845. r 

Mer’ry, (ROBERT,) an English poet and dramatist, 
born in London in 1755, was the author of “ Lorenzo,” 
a tragedy, anda drama entitled ‘‘ Ambitious Vengeance.” 
He died at Baltimore, in the United States, in 1798. 

See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ vol. Ixix. 

Mersch, van der, van der mérsh, (JEAN ANDRE,) 
a Belgian general, born at Menin in 1734, headed the 
revolt of his countrymen against the Austrian emperor 
Joseph II. in 1789. Having been deprived of his com- 
mand and imprisoned through the intrigues of his rivals, 
he was released when the Austrians regained their power 
in Belgium. Died in 1792. 5 

Mersenne, mér’sén’, [Lat. Mrrsen’Nus,] (MARIN,) 
a learned French philosopher, mathematician, and theo- 
logian, born in Maine in 1588. He studied at the Col- 
lege de Ja Fléche, where he formed an intimate and 
lasting friendship with Descartes. He subsequently 
entered the religious order of Minims. Among his most 
important works are a commentary on Genesis, entitled 
“Queestiones celeberrime in Genesim,” (1623,) and a 
“Treatise on Universal Harmony,” (1627.) Died in 1648. 

See HiLarion pe Cosre, ‘‘ Vie du Pére Mersenne;” BAILLet, 
“Vie de Descartes ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mertens, mér’tens, (CHARLES,) a Flemish physician, 
born at Brussels in 1737; died in 1788. 

Mer’ton, de, (WALTER,) an English prelate and 
statesman, was created chancellor of the kingdom in 
1258, and Bishop of Rochester in 1274. He was the 
founder of Merton College, Oxford. Died in 1277. 

Méru, ma’rd0, or Merus, ma’rdos, [Gr. Mypde,] a 
word of doubtful etymology, forming, in the Hindoo 
mythology, the name of a celebrated mountain, said to 
be situated in the centre of the seven continents. Its 
height is supposed to be 84,000 yojanas,* of which 16,000 
are below the surface of the earth. The sacred river 
Ganges (Ganga) falls from heaven on its summit, and 
flows to the surrounding worlds in four streams, of 
which the southernmost is the Ganges of India. Brahma, 


* A y6'jana (called yo’jin in the common dialect of India) is usu~ 
ally reckoned at 16,000 yards, or about nine of our miles; but, ac 
cording to some authorities, it is only five miles. 
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attended by Rishis (sages) and celestial minstrels, is 
supposed to reside on Mount Méru, on one of the highest 
summits of which, Kailasa, dwells also Siva, with his 
consort, Parvati. 

See WILson, “ Sanscrit Dictionary ;’? Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Merula, ma/roo-l4 or mér’oo-l4, (G1orGIO,) an Italian 
scholar, born at Alessandria della Paglia in 1424. He 
brought out in 1470 an edition of Martial’s Epigrams, 
said to be the first ever published, and wrote comment- 
aries on Cicero, Pliny, and other classics. He was the 
author of a “ History of the Visconti, Princes of Milan,” 
(in Latin.) Died in 1494. 

See GINGUENE, “‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;?? Nictron, ‘* Mé- 
moires ;”’ Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis.”’ 

Merula, mér’oo-]4, (PAUL,) a Dutch jurist and writer, 
born at Dort in 1558, was originally named VAN MERLE, 
In 1593 he succeeded Justus Lipsius as professor of his- 
tory at Leyden. He wrote a “ Life of Erasmus,” and a 
number of legal and historical works, (in Latin.) Died 
in 1607. 

Merville, mér’vél’, the assumed name of PIERRE 
FRANCOIS CAMUS, a French dramatist, born at Pontoise 
in 1783; died in 1853. 

MerwéAn or Merouan (mer’wan’) L.,, surnamed IBNn- 
TARID, .caliph of the dynasty of the Omeyyads, born 
at Mecca about 623. Having gained a victory over his 
rival, Abdallah ben Zobeir, Merwan was proclaimed 
caliph in 684. He was assassinated by one of his wives 
in 685 A.D. 


See Wert, “Geschichte der Chalifen,’’ vol. i. chap. viii. 


Merwan or Merouan II,,(Aboo- (Abu- or Abou-) 
Abdelmelek, 4’b0o 4bd-el-mél’ek,) one of the Omey- 
yad caliphs, grandson of the preceding, was born at 
Damascus in 688 A.D. He was victorious over several 
rivals, but was at Jast defeated by Abool-Abbas, son 
of Ibrahim, in 749 A.D. He was subsequently killed by 
the Christians, whom he had cruelly persecuted. 

See WEIL, ‘“‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,’’ vol. i. chap. xvii. 


Mery, ma’‘re’, (JEAN,) a French surgeon and anato- 
mist, born at Vatan in 1645, published a work entitled 
‘* New System of the Circulation of the Blood,” (1700,) 
and other medical treatises. He was first surgeon of 
the Hétel-Dieu, in Paris, and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. Died in 1722. 

See Fon TENELLE, ‘‘ Eloges des Académiciens,” ete. 

Mery, (Josrpu,) a French /ttévateur, born near Mar- 
seilles in 1798, wrote numerous poems, romances, and 
dramas. , 

Merz, mérts, (JACOB,) a Swiss painter and engraver, 
born in the canton of Zurich in 1783; died in 1807. 

Merzliakof or Merzliakov, mérz-le-a/kof’, (ALEXIS 
FEODOROVITCH,) a Russian critic and poet, born in 
1778, became professor of eloquence and poetry at 
Moscow. Among his principal works is a ‘ Discourse 
on the Poetry of the Ancients,” etc. His lyric poems 
are highly esteemed by his countrymen. He also trans- 
lated into Russian Tasso’s ‘“‘Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
and various works in Latin, Greek, and French. Died 
in 1827. 

Mesa, ma/s4, (CRISTOBAL,) a Spanish poet, born in 
Estremadura about 1540. During a residence of five 
years at Rome, he bécame an intimate friend of Tasso. 
He was the author of several heroic poems, which, how- 
ever, are much less esteemed than his translations of 
Virgil’s ‘‘ Aineid,” “ Georgics,” and ‘ Bucolics.” Died 
about 1620. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.’’ 

Mésenguy or Mésengui, ma-zén’ge’, (FRANCOIS 
PHILIPPE,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Beauvais in 
1677, was an adherent of Jansenism, and published sev- 
eral treatises against the constitution Unigenitus. He 
also wrote an “ Abridgment of the History of the Old 
and New Testament,” (1737,) which is commended by 
Rollin. Died in 1793. 

oe LequeEvx, “‘ Mémoire sur la Vie, etc. de ? Abbé Mésengui,”’ 
1703. 

Mesihi, més’e-hee, a celebrated Turkish poet, flour- 
ished in the reign of Solyman I. He is one of the seven 
whose names, written in golden letters, are suspended 
in the temple of Mecca, and who have been styled by 
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their countrymen “the Pleiades.” One of his idyls has 
been translated by Sir William Jones, in his ‘‘ Commen- 
taries on Asiatic Poetry.” 

See Von Hammer, “ Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtung.”’ 


Meslé, ma‘Ja’, (JEAN,) a French advocate in the Par- 
liament of Paris, wrote a valuable ‘‘ Treatise on Minori- 
ties,” (1714.) Died in 1756. 

Mesmer, més’mer, (FRIEDRICH ANTON,) founder of 
the doctrine of Mesmerism, or animal magnetism, was 
born at Meersburg, in Suabia, in 1733. Having made 
various experiments with the mineral magnet, he was 
led to the discovery of the power since called Mesmer- 
ism. This he made public in 1775, in his “Letter to 
a Foreign Physician on Magnetism,” He soon after 
established a hospital at Vienna for the perfection and 
promulgation of his discovery, and repaired in 1778 to 
Paris, where he devoted himself to the cure of diseases 
and made many proselytes. He subsequently refused a 
large sum of money offered him by the French govern- 
ment for his secret. A number of his adherents having 
presented him with 340,000 livres, on condition of being 
instructed in his doctrine, he received the money, but 
did not perform his promise. He died in Germany in 
1815, leaving several treatises, one of which was entitled 
“Mémoire de Mesmer sur ses Découvertes,” (1799.) 

See THourst, ‘‘ Recherches et Doutes sur le Magnétisme ani- 
mal,”’ 1784; Jozwrk, ‘‘Sur le Magnétisme animal,” 1832; Dr, 
Hoerer, article in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mesmes, de. See AVAUX. 

Mesmes, de, deh mém, (HENRI,) a French states- 
man, born in Paris in 1531, was a son of Jean Jacques, 
noticed below. He became chancellor of the kingdom 
of Navarre. Died in 1596. 

Mesmes, de, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French diplomatist, 
born in 1490, was patronized by Catherine of Navarre 
and Francis I., and was appointed master of requests 
in 1544. Died in 1569. 

Mesmon, de, deh més’mén’, (GERMAIN HYACINTHE 
de Romance—deh ro’ménss’,) Marquis, a French 
journalist, born in Paris in 1745. He edited succes- 
sively, at Hamburg, the ‘“Spectateur du Nord,” the 
“ Réveil,” and the “Censeur,” and afterwards repaired 
to Saint Petersburg, where he became editor of the 
“Journal du Nord.” Died in 1831. 

Mesnager, Le, leh ma/na’zha’, (NICOLAS LE BAILLIF,) 
a French diplomatist, born at Rouen in 1658. He was 
sent as a secret agent to London in 1711, to negotiate 
the preliminaries of peace, and he was one of the French 
diplomatists that signed the treaty of Utrecht, (1713.) 
Died in 1714. 

Mesnard, ma’/nar’, (JAcquES ANDRE,) a French 
lawyer and senator, born at Rochefort in 1792, He 
became a counsellor in the court of cassation in 1841, 
and a senator in 1852. He translated into French the 
“ Divina Commedia” of Dante, (3 vols., 1858.) Died in 
1858. 

Mesnardiére or Menardiére, de la, deh 14 md’- 
nar‘de-air’, (HrpPOLYTE JULES PILE?,) a French poet, 
born at Loudun about 1610, was patronized by Cardinal 
Richelieu. In 1655 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy, a distinction which he owed chiefly 
to his brilliant conversational powers. Died in 1663. 

Mesnil, Du. See DUMESNIL. 

Mesnil, du, dii ma’nél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
lawyer, born in Paris in 1517, was appointed in 1556 
royal advocate. Died in 1569. 

Mes-o-me’deés, [Gr. Meooyhdnc,| a lyric poet, who 
flourished under the emperor Hadrian. Three of his 
poems are preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Mesonero y Romanos, de, di ma-so-na’ro e ro- 
ma/nds, (RAMON,) a popular Spanish writer, born at 
Madrid in 1803. His principal works are a “Manual 
of Madrid, Description of the Court and the City,” and 
“Panorama of Madrid,” (‘‘ Panorama Matritense,” 1835,) 
which are admired for their faithful delineations of life 
and manners and the elegance of their style. 

Mes-sa’la (or Mes-sal’la) Cor-vi/nus, (MARCUS Va- 
LERIUS,) a celebrated Roman orator and general, born 59 
B.C., at first opposed the party of Antony, and commanded 
a division of the army of Brutus at the battle of Philippi. 
After the death of Brutus he became general-in-chief, 
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He was subsequently reconciled to Augustus, who made 
him consul, 31 B.c., and, five years after, prefect of Rome. 
Among his other important military services, he reduced 
Aquitania to subjection, for which he obtained a triumph, 
(27 B.C.) Died about 11 A.p. Of the writings of Messala 
only fragments remain; but his eloquence is spoken of 
in the highest terms by Quintilian, Seneca, and the two 
Plinys. He was intimate with Horace, Ovid, and Pollio, 
and was a liberal patron of learning. 

See M. C. van Hatt, ‘'M. V. Messala Corvinus,’’ etc., 2 vols., 
1821; L. Wiss, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Messalz Corvini Vita et Studiis,”’ 
1829; Tacitus, ‘‘Annales,” books iv. and vi.; Appian, ‘ Bellum 
Civile.”’ 

Mes-sa-li/na, [Fr. MEssaLInE, ma’sa’lén’,] a Roman 
empress, notorious for her crimes, was a daughter of M. 
Valerius Messala Barbatus. She was married to Clau- 
dius, who afterwards became emperor. She caused a 
number of eminent Romans to be put to death. She 
was executed, by order of Claudius, in 48 A.D. 

Mes-sa-li/na Sta-til/i-a, granddaughter of Statilius 
Taurus, became the third wife of the emperor Nero, in 
66 A.D. 

Messalla. See MESSALA. 

Messape. See MESSAPUS. 

Messapus, [Gr. Méooaroc; Fr. MEssapr, ma’sap’,] 
in classic mythology, a son of Neptune, and a king of 
Etruria. He fought for Turnus against Afneas, and was 
supposed to be invulnerable. 

Mes-se/ne, |Gr. Meconvn,| the wife of Polycaon, whom 
she induced to take possession of the country which was 
afterwards called, from her, Messenia. A temple was 
erected to her honour. 

Mes-se/ni-us, [Sw. pron. més-sii’ne-us,] (ARNOLD,) 
~ son of Johan Messenius, noticed below, was made his- 
toriographer to Christina of Sweden, and obtained a 
title of nobility. Having been concerned with his son 
in writing a libel on the royal family, they were both 
condemned to death and executed, (1648.) 

See ‘‘ Anecdotes de Suéde,”’ The Hague, 1716. 

Messenius, (JOHAN,) a Swedish historian, born in 
Ostrogothia in 1584, was professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. Being accused of a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the King of Poland and the Jesuits, he 
was imprisoned in 1616. During his confinement of 
nearly twenty years he wrote several historical works, 
of which the most important is entitled “ Scandia Illus- 
trated,” (in Latin.) Died in 1637. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man; 
P, Srenpeck, “‘ De Vita et Meritis Messeniorum,” 1741. 

Mes/ser, (ASA,) D.D., LL.D., an American divine and 
scholar, born at Methuen, Massachusetts, in 1769. He 
graduated at Brown University, where he became suc- 
cessively professor of the learned languages, (1796,) of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, (1799,) and presi- 
dent of the institution, (1802.) Died in 1836. 

Messier, ma’/se-a’, (CHARLES,) a French astronomer, 
born at Badonviller, in Lorraine, in 1730. Having visited 
Paris in 1751, he was employed by De Lisle in his ob- 
servatory, and distinguished himself by the accuracy of his 
astronomical observations. He is said to have observed 
forty-six comets, of which he discovered twenty-one. 
He was a member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
and of similar institutions at St. Petersburg, Berlin, and 
other cities. He died in 1817, leaving “‘ Mémoires” con- 
taining his observations. Lalande named in honour 
of this astronomer a constellation situated between Ce- 
pheus, Cassiopeia, and the Camelopard. 

See Drerampre, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie, etc, de Messier,” in the 


* Mémoires” of the Academy of Sciences, vol. ii. ; La HARPE, “Cor- 
respondance littéraire,”’ 


Messina, da. Sce ANTONELLO DA MESSINA. 

Messis. See Marsys, (QuENTIN.) 

Més’ton, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish poet, born in Aber- 
deenshire about 1688, was the author of “ Mother Grim’s 
Tales,” in verse, and a poem entitled “The Knight.” 
Died in 1745. 

See “ Life of William Meston,”’ prefixed to his works ; 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Mestrezat, més’treh-za’, (JEAN,) a Protestant theolo- 
gian and pulpit orator, born at Geneva in 1592, became 
pastor of the church at Charenton, and distinguished 
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himself by his bold and eloquent defence of the Protest- 
ants against the Roman clergy. He was the author 
of theological treatises and sermons, which are nighly 
esteemed. Died in 1657. 

See SenebieEr, “ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 


Mesue or Messua. See MAssooa. 

Mészaros, ma’s4-rosh, (LAZAR,) a Hungarian general 
and statesman, born in the county of Bacs in 1796. In 
1848 he was appointed minister of war in the Hungarian 
cabinet of Batthyanyi, but on the breaking out of the 
war joined the revolutionary party. After sharing with 
Dembinski the defeat of Temesvar, he took refuge in 
Turkey, and afterwards visited England and America. 
Died in 1858. 

Métastase. See MeraSrasio. 

Metastasio, ma-tis-ta/Se-o, | Fr. METASTASE, ma’tas’- 
taz’,| (PIETRO BONAVENTURA,) an eminent Italian poet, 
born at Rome in 1698, was originally named TRAPAsSI. 
He manifested at an early age extraordinary talents 
for improvisation on any subject. Having attracted the 
notice of the celebrated jurist Gravina, he was adopted 
by him, and his name was changed to Metastasio, (a 
“changing,”) in allusion to his adoption. His benefactor 
died in 1718, leaving his property to Metastasio, who 
now devoted himself principally to literary pursuits, 
and brought out in 1721 his lyric drama entitled “The 
Gardens of the Hesperides,” (“Gli Orti Esperidi.”) 
This piece was received with great favour, one of the 
principal parts init being performed by Signora Bulga- 
rini, (La Romanina,) esteemed the first vocalist of her 
time. At the request of this lady, he relinquished the 
legal profession, which he had practised for a time, and 
gave his attention exclusively to poetry. His opera of 
“Didone Abbandonata” was performed with great ap- 
plause at Naples in 1724, and was followed by his “ Ca- 
tone,” “ Semiramide,” ‘Artaserse,” and other operas, 
which established his reputation. On the invitation of 
the emperor Charles VI., he repaired to Vienna, and 
succeeded Apostolo Zeno as imperial laureate. In 1734 
he lost his “inestimable counsellor and friend,” Signora 
Bulgarini, who bequeathed to him, after the death of 
her husband, her property, amounting to twenty-five 
thousand crowns. This, with characteristic delicacy, he 
refused to accept. He brought out during his residence 
at Vienna two of his most admired operas, the “ Olim- 
piade” and ‘La Clemenza di Tito,” which the music 
of Mozart has contributed to render immortal. Besides 
the works above named, he composed a number of ora- 
torios, cantatas, sonnets, etc. He died at Vienna in 
1782. The genius of Metastasio is eulogized by Vol- 
taire and La Harpe, the former of whom compares some 
of his scenes to the most sublime of the Greek poets. 
Rousseau, in his “ Nouvelle Héloise,” pronounces him 
“the only poet of the heart, the only genius who can 
move by the charm of poetic and musical harmony ;” 
and Schlegel observes that his purity of diction, grace, 
and delicacy have rendered him in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen a classic author,—the Racine of Italy. 

See Burney, ‘* Memoirs of Metastasio,’’ 3 vols., 1796; Torcra, 
**Blogio del Abbate P. Metastasio,’’? 1782; H1irier, ‘“‘ Ueber P. Me- 
tastasio und seine Werke,’’ 1786; LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ;” AvTanesr, ‘‘ Vita di P. Metastasio,’’ 1787; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale;” ‘‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,’? by the Rev. 
Henry STEpsBinG, London, 1831. 

Metcalfe, mét/kaf, (CHARLES THEOPHILUS,) BARON, 
an able English statesman, born in Calcutta in 1785, was 
educated at Eton. He entered the service of the East 
India Company as a writer, and became a member of the 
Supreme Council of India in 1827. He resigned his 
office, returned to England in 1837, and was appointed 
Governor of Jamaica in 1839. For three years he per- 
formed the duties of this difficult position with success, 
He was appointed Governor-General of Canada about 
February, 1843. In politics he was a Liberal. Ie re- 
signed on account of ill health in the autumn of 1845, 
and died at Basingstoke in September, 1846. 

See Joun WitriAM Kaye, ‘f Life and Correspondence of Charles, 
Lord Metcalfe’? 1854; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for December, 
1846, and February, 1855, 

Met’calfe, (THoMAS,) an American Whig statesman, 
born in Fauquier county, Virginia, in 1780, removed at 


an early age to Kentucky. He worked at the trade of 
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stone-mason in his youth. He became Governor of 
Kentucky in 1828, and filled that office four years. In 
1848 he succeeded Mr. Crittenden in the United States 
Senate. His term expired in March, 1849. Died in 1855. 

Metelli. See MITELtt. 

Me-tel’/lus, (Quintus C&cILIUS,) called MACEDO/NI- 
CUS, an eminent Roman general, of a noble family, was 
chosen pretor in 148 B.c. He gained a victory over the 
Macedonians in that year, and took their leader, An- 
driscus, prisoner, for which a triumph was decreed him. 
In 146 he defeated the Achzans near Thermopyle. He 
was made consul in 143, and was sent to Spain to op- 
pose Viriathus. It was during the censorship of Metellus 
and Pompeius (131 B.C.) that the decree was passed 
obliging all Roman citizens to marry. He opposed the 
Gracchi. Died in 115 B.c. 

See Tacitus, ‘“‘Annales;” Livy, ‘‘ Epitome.” 

Metellus, (Quintus Ca:ciLtus NuMIpicus,) an able 
Roman general, a nephew of the preceding, was a leader 
of the aristocratic party. Having been chosen consul 
for 109 B.c., he obtained as his province Numidia, then 
the seat of war with Jugurtha, who had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in outgeneralling or outwitting all the Roman 
commanders sent against him. Metellus was more suc- 
cessful, and finally gained a great victory over the African 
prince at the river Muthul, towards the close of that 
year. Before the end of this war the command was 
transferred to Marius; but Metellus was honoured with 
a triumph on his return to Rome in 107, and received the 
surname of Numip/icus. He became censor in 102, and 
was banished about 100 B.c., through the influence of 
Marius and Saturninus, but he was recalled the next year. 
He was distinguished as an orator, and was reputed one 
of the most virtuous men of his time. 

See Sariust, ‘ Bellum Jugurthinum ;”? PLurarcu, “ Marius.” 

Metellus, (Quintus C:ciLiIus Prus,) a Roman 
general, a son of the preceding, became preetor in 89 
B.c. In the civil war between Marius and Sulla he 
fought for the latter, and gained a decisive victory over 
Carbo and Norbanus, near Faventia, in 82 B.c. He was 
chosen consul with Sulla in the year $0, after which he 
commanded in Spain and spent several years in un- 
successful efforts to conquer Sertorius. Hé became 
pontifex maximus. Died about 63 B.c. 

Me-tel/lus Ce’ler, (Q. CciL1us,) a Roman states- 
man, and leader of the aristocratic party. He became 
pretor in 63 B.C., acted with Cicero against Catiline, 
and was chosen consul for the year 60. During his 
consulship he resolutely opposed the laws which his 
colleague Afranius desired to enact for the benefit of 
Pompey. Died in 59 B.c. 

Me-tel/lus Ne’pos, (Quinrus,) a brother of the 
preceding, became tribune of the people in 63 B.c., and 
was a partisan of Pompey. As tribune, he opposed 
Cicero with some violence. He became pretor in 60, 
and consul in §7 B.c. Died about 55 8.c. 

Meteren, van, van ma/teh-ren, (EMANUEL,) a Flem- 
ish Protestant historian, born at Antwerp in 1535, was 
the author of a ‘History of the Netherlands from the 
Early Part of the Sixteenth Century to his Own Time,” 
(in Latin and Flemish.) It is valued for its accuracy; 
but the historian is accused by some writers of injustice 
towards the Catholics. Died in 1612. 

See S. Ruyrrncr, ‘ Biographie de Van Meteren,”’ prefixed to his 
“* Histoire,”’ (French translation.) 

Metezeau, meh’teh’zd’, (CLEMEN1,) a French archi- 
tect, born at Dreux, constructed the great dyke of La 
Rochelle, which, suggested by Cardinal Richelieu, was 
the principal means of reducing that city in 1628. Died 
about 1650. 

Method or Méthode. See Mernoptus. 

Me-tho/di-us, [Fr. M&rHopeE, ma’tod’,] SArnt, one 
of the early Christian martyrs, surnamed PA‘TARENSIS 
on account of his having been Bishop of Patara. He 
was also Bishop of Olympus, in Lycia, and afterwards 
of Tyre. His piety and learning are highly commended 
by Epiphanius and Jerome, He wrote a work entitled 
“The Banquet of Ten Virgins,” of which a great part 
is extant. He suffered martyrdom under Diocletian 
about 312. f 

See Larpner, “ Credibility of the Gospel History.” 
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Methodius [Gr. Me#édioc] rHE CoNFEssoR, born at 
Syracuse, was appointed Patriarch of Constantinople in 
842 A.D. He was a zealous advocate of the worship 
of images, and was the author of several learned works. 
Died in 846. 

See Barontus, ‘‘ Annales.” 

Methodius, [Ir. MérHopr, ma’tod’; Ger. Mrruop, 
ma/tod,] a native of Thessalonica, was sent, with his 
brother Cyrillus, by the Greek emperor Michael IIL, to 
convert the Saracens on the Euphrates, and about 863 
went on a mission to the Slavonians. They invented 
the Slavonian alphabet, and translated the Psalter and 
Gospels into Slavonic. Methodius resided in the country 
nearly thirty years, and, it is said, translated all the 
Scriptures into Slavonic. 

See F. X. RicuTer, ‘‘ Cyrill und Method der Slaven Apostel,” 
1825. 

Me-thu’se-lah, [Heb. nowinn ; Fr. MATHUSALEM,* 
ma‘tii/z¥/J3N’, or MAYHUSALA, m4’tti’za14’,] a Hebrew 
patriarch, noted for his longevity, was a son of Enoch. 
He is supposed to have died about six years before the 
deluge, aged nine hundred and sixty-nine years. 

See Genesis v. 

Me’tis, [Gr. Mjric ; Fr. METIS, ma’téss’,] in classic 
mythology, the personification of prudence, was the 
daughter of Oceanus, and the first wife of Zeus or Jupiter. 

Metius, ma’te-us, (ADRIAAN,) a Dutch mathematician, 
born at Alkmaar in 1571. He studied. under Tycho 
Brahe in Denmark, and after his return to Holland was 
appointed, in 1598, professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Franeker. Among his works is a Latin essay 
“On the Institutes of Astronomy.” Died in 1635. 

See Monrucra, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.” 

Metius, (JaKkop,) brother of the preceding, is regarded 
by Descartes and some other savants as the inventor of 
the refracting telescope. 


See Bartow, “History of Optics;’? Borer, ‘‘ De vero Tele- 
scopii Inventore.”’ 


Metkerke, van, van mét’/kér’keh, or Meetkercke, 
mat’kér’keh, (ADOLPHUS,) a distinguished Flemish phi- 
lologist, born at Bruges in 1528. He was a Protestant, 
and was sent by the United Provinces on an embassy to 
Queen Elizabeth of England. He translated Theocritus 
into Latin verse, and published an edition of Dion and 
Moschus. Metkerke was president of the Council of 
Flanders. Died in 1591. 


See Mot ey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,” vol. i. chap. iii. 


Metochita, mét-o-Kee’t4, ? (THEODORE,) a modern 
Greek historian, was the author of a ‘Compendium of 
Roman History from Julius Czsar to Constantine the 
Great,” and a ‘‘ Paraphrase of the Physics of Aristotle.” 
Died in 1332. 

Me’ton, |Mérwr,| a Greek astronomer, flourished in 
432 8.c. He observed the solstice at Athens, and dis- 
covered the lunar cycle of nineteen years, designed to 
make the solar and lunar years begin at the same time. 
This invention is called the Metonic cycle, and is still 
employed by the Western Churches in their computation 
of Easter. 

See Surpas, ‘‘ Meton;”’ ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Meétrodore. See MErRoporus. 

Met-ro-do’/rus [Gr. Myzpéodwpog ; Fr. METRODORE, 
ma’tRo’dor’] or Cutos, a Greek philosopher, who lived 
about 400 B.c., and wrote a ‘‘ Treatise on Nature,” which 
was very celebrated. He is said to have been the mas- 
ter of Anaxarchus. 

See Bayie, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? FApricius. 
‘* Bibliotheca Grzeca.”? 

Metrodorus or Lampsacus, a Greek philosopher, 
born in 230 B.C., was a disciple and intimate friend of 
Epicurus. He sensualized and debased the doctrines 
which he had received from his master, and contributed 
not a little to bring the Epicurean philosophy into con- 
tempt with the wise and virtuous. He wrote numerous 
works, the titles of which have been -preserved by Dio- 
genes Laertius. 

See Rirrer, “ History of Philosophy ;’? Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 


Grzeca,’’ 
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Cowley, in his “Fragments,” says, “Seven royal eee Lok 
spirit will seem more than the private life of a Mathusalem. 
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Metrodorus, [Gr. Myrpddwpog,| a celebrated Athenian, 
born about 200 B.c. After the defeat of Perseus by 
Paulus Emilius, in 168 B.c., the latter commanded the 
Athenians to send their best artist to paint his triumph 
and their greatest philosopher to educate his sons. Me- 
trodorus, being esteemed by his countrymen as first in 
both departments, was sent accordingly, and gave entire 
satisfaction to the Roman general. 

Mettenleiter, met’ten-li’ter, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a 
German engraver, born in 1765, executed a number of 
mezzotints and lithographs of great merit. Died in 1845. 

Metternich, von, fon met’ter-nik’, (CLEMENS WEN- 
ZEL,) PRINCE, an eminent Austrian statesman and diplo- 
matist, born at Coblentz in 1773, was a son of Count 
Metternich, who was a minister of state at Vienna and 
died in 1818. He was sent as minister to Dresden in 
1801, and to Berlin in 1803. In 1806 he became ambas- 
sador to Paris, where he remained until the renewal of 
the war in 1809, After the capture of Vienna and the 
restoration of peace, he was appointed chancellor and 
minister of foreign affairs, October, 1809. For more 
than thirty years from that date he had the chief direc- 
tion of affairs in Austria. He represented his govern- 
ment at the Congress of Vienna, (1814,) after which he 
had great influence in European politics. ‘‘No diploma- 
tist,” says Alison, “even in that age of intellectual giants, 
excelled, perhaps hardly any equalled, Metternich in the 
sagacious survey which he took of existing events, and 
the admirable tact with which he contrived to render 
them conducive to the interests of his country.” (‘ His- 
tory of Europe.”) In politics he was extremely conser- 
vative. He was driven from power and into exile by 
the revolution of March, 1848. He returned to Vienna 
in1851. Diedin 1859. ‘He always comprehended his 
position,” says the “ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1858, 
“and never lost an opportunity. He acted with equal jus- 
tice and calculation, and never made a retrograde step. 
His conduct was always politic, and never precipitate.” 

See Brnper, “‘ Clement von Metternich und sein Zeitalter,”’ 1836 ; 
J. von Hormayr, ‘‘ Kaiser Franz und Metternich,’’ 1848; CapgE- 
FIGUE, ‘‘Diplomates contemporains;’? L. pe LomEnis, “‘M. de 
Metternich, par un Homme de Rien,’’ 1840; TH1Ers, ‘* History of 
the Consulate and of the Empire;’’ ‘‘ Biographical Sketches,” by 
Harriet MartTingau, 1869; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
‘* British Quarterly Review” for October, 1859 ; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ 
for February and March, 1844; ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations- Lexie 
kon” for 1861. 

Metternich, von, (RICHARD,) PRINCE, a diplomatist, 
a son of the preceding, was born about 1828. He was 
sent by the Austrian government as ambassador to Paris 
in 1859. 

Mettrie, de la, deh 14 ma’tre’, (JULIEN OFFRAY,) a 
French physician and atheistic writer, born at Saint- 
Malo in 1709, published an infamous work entitled “ The 
Man Machine,” which he had the impertinence to dedi- 
cate to Haller. Died in 1751. 

See Votrairg, ‘‘ Correspondance Générale.” 

Metsys. See Marsys. 

Metz, méts, (KONRAD MARTIN,) a German engraver, 
born at Bonn in 1755, executed a number of prints after 
Michael Angelo and Caravaggio, Died in 1827. 

Metzger, méts’Ser, (EDUARD,) a German architect, 
born at Pappenheim in 1807, visited Greece in 1831. 
He wrote several works on architecture. 

Metzu, mét’zii, (GABRIEL,) an eminent Dutch painter, 
born at Leyden in 1615. Among his master-pieces we 
may name the “Vegetable-Market at Amsterdam,” 
“Interior of a Kitchen,” “Chemist Reading near a Win- 
dow,” and a “Young Girl Looking at a Butterfly.” 
Metzu is styled by Descamps one of the greatest artists 
of his nation. Died in 1658, 

See Dzescamps, “ Vies des Peintres Hollandais,” etc.; CHARLES 
Banc, “ Histoire des Peintres.” 

Meulan, de, (PAULINE.) 
CHARLOTTE.) 

Meulemeester, de. See DEMEULEMEESTER. 

Meulen, van der, van der muh’len or mé/len, (AN- 
TOON FRANS,) a celebrated Flemish battle-painter, born 
at Brussels in 1634, was a pupil of Snayers, Having 
visited Paris about 1666, he was patronized by Colbert, 
and employed by Louis XIV, to represent his principal 
engagements, He married the niece of Le Brun, and 


See Guizor, (ELISABETH 
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assisted that artist in his works at the castle of Ver- 
sailles. In 1673 he was chosen a member of the Academy 
of Painting. As a painter of battles, Van der Meulen 
had perhaps no superior, and his landscapes also possess 
great merit. Died in 1690. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc.; CHARLES 
Bvanc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Meulen, van der, (PETER,) a Flemish painter of 
battles, was a brother of the preceding. He went to 
England in 1670, and was patronized by King Wil- 
liam IIL, 

Meulen, Ver. See VERMEULEN. 

Meun, Meung, mun, or Mehun, m4-in’, (JEAN,) 
a French poet, surnamed CLoPINEL, from his lameness, 
born about 1280. He was the author of the principal 
part of the ‘‘ Romance of the Rose,” one of the earliest 
poems in the language, which was begun by Guillaume 
de Lorris. The best edition was published in Paris in , 
1814, (4 vols. 8vo.) 

See Faucuet, “Origine de la Poésie;’’ Massigu, “‘ Histoire de 
la Poésie Frangaise.”’ 

Meurice, muh’réss’, (FRANGoIS PautL,) a French 
dramatic writer, born in Paris in 1820, became a brother- 
in-law of Victor Hugo. He produced successful dramas 
called ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” and “ Benvenuto 
Cellini.” 

Meurs, de, deh murs, [Lat. MrEur’stus,] (JAN,) a 
Dutch scholar and historian, born near the Hague in 
1579. He was appointed professor of Greek at Leyden 
in 1611, and soon after historiographer to the States of 
Holland. He subsequently became royal historiographer 
to the King of Denmark. He published a number of 
treatises on Greek and Roman antiquities, and a ‘ His- 
tory of Denmark,” (in Latin.) Died in 1639. 

See Sweert, ‘‘Athenze Belgice;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;’” 
More#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique;” ScHrRamm, ‘ Dissertatio de 
Vita et Scriptis J. Meursii,” 1715. 

Meursius. See MEURS, DF. 

Meusebach, moi’zeh-bak’, (Kari HARTWIG GRE- 
GoR,) a German “/#érateur, born near Artern in ¥781, 
published a number of critical essays. He numbered 
among his friends Tieck and Goethe. Died in 1847. 

Meusel, moi’zel, (JOHANN GEORG,) 2 German his- 
torian and bibliographer, born near Bamberg in 1743. 
He became professor of history at Erfurt m 1769, and. 
at Erlangen in 1779. He published, besides other works, 
“ Bibliotheca Historica,” (22 vols.,-1782-84,) which con- 
tains notices of ancient and modern historians, a valuable 
collection of biographies of German scholars, entitled 
“ Gelehrtes Deutschland,” (15 vols., 1796-1312,) to which 
Ersch and Lindner added seven volumes, and a “ Dic- 
tionary of German Authors who died between 1750 
and 1800,” (15 vols., 1802-16.) All of these are highly 
esteemed. Died in 1820. 

See Kart Hurnricu Rav, ‘‘Dem Andenken J. G. Meusels,’” 
etc., 1820; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”’ ‘* Monthly Review,’” 
1800 e¢ seg., (Appendix. } 

Meusel, written also Moezel, [Lat. Mus/cuuus,] 
(WOLFGANG,) a German Protestant theologian and He- 
braist, born in Lorraine in 1497. He became minister 
of a church at Augsburg in 1531, and professor of the- 
ology at Berne in 1549. His reputation is founded chiefly 
on his commentaries on Genesis, Isaiah, and the Psalms. 
Died in 1563. 

See Bayus, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? M. ApaAm,, 
“Vitae Theologorum.”’ 

Meusnier, muh’ne-4’, (JEAN BaprisTe MARTE,) a 
French general and savant, born in Paris in 1754, in- 
vented several machines and apparatus. He was killed 
in battle, near Mentz, in June, 1793. 

Meusnier, (PHrILiprr,) a French painter, born in 
Paris in 1656, was a favourite at the court of Louis XIV., 
and became treasurer of the Academy of Painting. He 
excelled in architectural views and perspective. Died. 
in 1734. ; 

Meusnier de Querlon, muh/ne-4’ deh kér’lén’, 
(ANNE GABRIEL,) a French “tévateur, born at Nantes 
in 1702. He wrote critiques, works of fiction, ete., and 
translated Pliny’s ‘ Natural History” into French. Died 
in 1780, 

Mexia or Mejia, mi-Hee’A, (PEDRO,) a Spanish, his- 
torian, born at Seville about 1496, published a compila- 
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tion entitled “ Silva de varia Leccion,” and a ‘“ History 
of the Roman Emperors from Julius Caesar to Maximilian 
of Austria.” He was patronized by Charles V., who 
appointed him historiographer. Died in 1552. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 

Meyendorff, von, fon mi’en-dorf’, (PETER,) a Rus- 
sian diplomatist, born about 1790. He was sent as 
ambassador to Berlin in 1839, and represented Russia 
at Vienna from 1850 to 1854. 

Meyer, mi’er, (CONRAD,) a Swiss painter and en- 
graver, born at Zurich in 1618. He is said to have been 
the first engraver who used soft instead of hard varnish. 
Died in 1689. 

Meyer, (FELIx,) an eminent Swiss landscape-painter, 
born at Winterthur in 1653. His delineations of the 
mountain-scenery of Switzerland are esteemed master- 
pieces of the kind. Died in 1713. 

See PirxincTon, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters;’? Descamps, ‘‘ Vies 
des Peintres Fiamands, Allemands,”’ ete. 

Meyer, mi’er, (FRIEDRICH JOHANN LORENZ,) a Ger- 
man /ittérateur, born at Hamburg in 1760; died in 1844. 

Meyer, mi’er, | Lat. Mryr’rus,] (JAcos,) a Flemish 
historian, sometimes called BALIOLA/NUuS, born near Bail- 
leul in 1491, was the author of a ‘‘ History of Flanders,” 
and other works, (in Latin.) He was an intimate friend 
of Erasmus. Died in 1552. 

See Sweert, “‘ Athenze Belgicz.’’ 


Meyer, (JAN Loprwyck,) a Dutch painter of marine 
views, born in Amsterdam about 1809. He painted 
landscapes in his youth, and afterwards distinguished 
himself as a marine painter at the Hague. 

Meyer, (JOHANN GEoRG,) a distinguished German 
painter, called MEYER VON BREMEN, born in 1813. His 
best works are delineations of domestic life, particularly 
those representing the actions and sports of children. 
Among these may be named “ The Game of Blind-Man’s 
Buff,” and “ The Youngest Brother.” 

See Brockuaus, “ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Meyer, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Swiss artist and 
amateur, born at Stafa, on Lake Zurich, in 1759. While 
on a visit to Italy, in 1784, he formed an intimate friend- 
ship with Goethe and Herder. In 1807 he became 
director of the Academy of Design at Weimar. He was 
the author of a “ History of the Plastic Arts among the 
Greeks,” (1824,) and was a contributor to the “ Pro- 
pylaen” and other works of Goethe. Died in 1832. 

See GoETHE, ‘‘ Briefwechseln.”’ 


Meyer, (Jonas DANIEL,) a Dutch jurist, born at Arn- 
hem in 1780. He published, in French, ‘The Spirit, 
Origin, and Progress of the Judicial Institutions of the 
Principal Nations of Europe,” (5 vols., 1818-23.) Died 
in 1834. 

Meyer, von, fon mi’er, (HERMANN,) a German geol- 
ogist and naturalist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1801, published several works. 

Meyerbeer, mi’er-bar’, (GIACOMO,) an eminent Ger- 
man composer, of Jewish extraction, born at Berlin in 
1794, was originally named Jacob Meyer Beer. He 
studied under Clementi and Vogler, and at the age of 
nine years was regarded as one of the best pianists in 
Berlin. His first operas, entitled “ Jephthah’s Daughter” 
and “Abimelech, or the Two Caliphs,” were coldly re- 
ceived, but, having visited Italy in 1815, he there pro- 
duced his ‘‘Romilda e Costanza,” (1818,) ‘“ Semiramide 
Riconosciuta,” (1819,) and ‘“‘ Emma di Resburgo,” (1820,) 
which met with enthusiastic applause. To these suc- 
ceeded, in 1824, his “ Crociato in Egitto,” which was 
performed with brilliant success in all the principal 
cities of Europe. His “ Robert le Diable,” brought out 
in Paris in 1831, raised his reputation to the highest 
point, and is ranked among the master-pieces of musical 
art. He afterwards produced operas entitled ‘“ The 
Huguenots,” (1836,) and ‘Le Prophéte,” (1849,) both 
of which were greatly admired. About 1842 he was ap- 
pointed director-general of music by the King of Prussia. 
Among his later works are “ L’Etoile du Nord,” (1854,) 
and “Le Pardon de Ploermel,” (1859.) Died in 1863. 


See L. pE Lom#nie, “‘M. Meyerbeer, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1841; Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”’ “ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 
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Meyerheim, mi’er-him’, (FRIEDRICH EDUARD,) a 
German painter of great merit, born at Dantzic about 
1810. He studied at Berlin, and in 1838 became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Arts in that city. His favourite 
subjects are rural and domestic scenes, which he repre- 
sents with exquisite skill and fidelity. Among his master- 
pieces are “ The Blind Beggar,” “The Village School,” 
and an “Old Woman Teaching her Granddaughter to 
Knit.” His brother WILHELM has distinguished him- 
self as a painter of animals, battles, and camp-life. 

Meyering, mi’er-ing, (ALBER?,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam in 1645; died in 1714. 

Meyern, mi/érn, (WILHELM FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man novelist, born near Anspach in 1762. He wrote 
a political romance, entitled ‘ Dya-na-Sore, or the 
Wanderers,” (1787.) Died in 1829. 

Meyerus. See MEYER, (JACOB.) 

Meyegret or Meigret, ma’gra’, (Louts,) a French 
grammarian, born at Lyons about 1510, produced in 1550 
a “ Treatise on French Grammar,” said to be the first 
which ever appeared. He attempted to introduce a new 
orthography conformed to the sound, Died after 1560. 

Meyrick, mér’ik, written also Myrick, (Sir SAMUEL 
RusH,) an English antiquary, born in 1783. His _ prin- 
cipal work is a ‘Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, 
with Special Reference to England from the Norman 
Conquest to the Time of Charles II.,” (1824,) which is 


highly esteemed. He was knighted in 1832. Died in 
1848. 
Meézence. See MEZENTIUS. 


Mezentius, me-zén’she-us, [Gr. Meocévrioc ; Fr. ME- 
ZENCE, ma‘z6nss’,| a, fabulous king of the Etruscans, 
notorious for his cruelty and impiety. According to 
Virgil, he was an ally of Turnus, and was killed in battle 
by Aineas. He was the father of Lausus. 

See Virciw’s ‘* Aneid,’’ book vii. 648, book viii. 482, and book x. 
689-908. 

Meézeray, de, deh maz’rda’, (FRANCOIS EuDES,) a 
French historian, born in Lower Normandy in 1610, was 
patronized by Cardinal Richelieu, His principal work 
is a “ History of France,” (3 vols., 1651,) which enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity at the time, owing in great 
part to the engraved portraits it contained. He suc- 
ceeded Voiture as a member of the French Academy in 
1649, and became perpetual secretary of that institution 
in 1675. He was also historiographer of France. Died 
in 1683. 

See Larrogus, ‘‘ Vie de Francois Mézeray,’’ 1720; SAINTE- 
Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;’’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Meziriac, de, deh meh-ze’re’ak’, (CLAUDE GASPAR 
BACHET,) a French scholar and mathematician, born at 
Bourg-en-Bresse in 1581. He published an edition of 
the “ Arithmetic” of Diophantus, (with notes,) and trans- 
lated a number of Ovid’s “ Epistles” into French verse. 
Died in 1638. 

Mezzofanti, mét-so-fan’/tee, (GIUSEPPE GASPARO,) a 
celebrated Italian linguist, born at Bologna in 1774. He 
studied at the episcopal seminary of his native city, and 
was ordained a priest in 1797. In 1804 he became pro- 
fessor of Greek and the Oriental languages at Bologna, 
and in 1815 was appointed chief librarian of the uni- 
versity. Distinguished foreigners who visited Bologna 
at this time praised his extraordinary attainments and 
bore witness to the accuracy with which he spoke their 
respective languages. On the invitation of Pope Gregory 
XVI., he repaired in 1831 to Rome, where he succeeded 
Angelo Mai as keeper of the Vatican Library, and in 
1838 was made a cardinal. A German scholar says of 
him at this period, “ He is familiar not only with the 
principal European languages, but with the Irish, Welsh, 
and even Lappish.” He is said to have spoken upwards 
of fifty languages, and was thoroughly versed in the 
idioms and provincialisms peculiar to each: he could 
entertain his English friends with specimens of York- 
shire dialect, and his French or German visitors with the 
patois of their respective countries. Lord Byron styles 
Mezzofanti a prodigy of languages, who should have lived 
in the times of the tower of Babel, to serve as a universal 
interpreter. Died in 1849. 


See Wituram Russext, ‘Life of Cardina 
1857; Manavit, “ Esquisse historique sur le C 
1854; “‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for 1855. 


al Mezzofanti,”’ etc., 
‘ardinal Mezzojanti, 
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Mi’all, (EDWARD,) an English dissenter, born at 
Portsmouth in 1809. He founded “‘ The Nonconformist,”’ 
in London, and wrote several works against the union of 
Church and State. In 1852 he was elected a Liberal 
member of Parliament for Rochdale. He was returned 
to Parliament for Bradford in 1869. 

Miaulis or Miaoulis, me-6w’lis, (ANDREAS VOKOS,) 
a distinguished patriot and admiral of modern Greece, 
born at Negropont about 1768. In 1821 he was ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the fleet of the Greeks, 
and gained a signal victory over the Turks at Patras. 
In 1825 he burnt the Turkish fleet in the harbour of 
Modon. He was created high admiral in 1832. On 
the accession of King Otho to the throne of Greece, 
Miaulis became one of his most zealous adherents. He 
died in 1835, and was buried near the monument of 
Themistocles. 

See “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 1859; “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Miazzi, me-at/see, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian architect, 
born at Bérgamo in 1699. Among his most admired 
works are the theatre at Treviso and the Spineda 
palace at Venegazza. Died about 1780. 

Mi’cah, |Heb. 03°0; Fr. Micu&kr, me’sha’,| one of 
the minor Hebrew prophets, was contemporary with 
Ysaiah and Hosea, and flourished under the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, from 759 to699 B.c. ‘“‘ His 
style,” says Bishop Lowth, ‘is in many parts animated 
and sublime, and in general truly poetical.” 

Mical, me’kal’, (N.,) an ingenious French mecha- 
nician, born about 1730, constructed several admirable 
automatons, among which were two speaking heads, 
presented by him to the Academy of Sciences in 1783. 
Died about 1790. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires secrets.” 

Micali, me-ka’lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian historian 
and antiquary, born at Leghorn about 1780. His prin- 
cipal work is entitled “ Italy before the Dominion of the 
Romans,” (4 vols., 1810.) Died in 1844. 

Mi/cha-el, [Heb. 5x3»; Gr. Miyaya; Fr. MICHEL, 
me’shél’ ; It. MICHELE, me-ka’la,] one of the archangels 
mentioned in the Old Testament, was regarded as the 
especial protector of the Jewish nation. <A festival was 
instituted in his honour, as a defender of the Church, 
by the Christians of the ninth century, which is still 
celebrated on the 29th of September, (Michaelmas Day.) 

See Daniel x. 13-21 ; Revelation xii. 7-9. 

Mi’cha-el [Gr. Miya7. ; Fr. MicHEL, me’shél’; It. 
MIcHeELE, me-ka’la] I, Emperor of the East, surnamed 
RHANGABE, (6 ‘PavyaBn,) succeeded, in 811 A.D., Stau- 
racius, whose sister Procopia he had married. Being 
unsuccessful in his war against the Bulgarians, he abdi- 
cated his crown in 813 and retired to a convent. Died 
about 845. 

See Le Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Michael II, roe SramMERER, also called MICHAEL 
THE PHRYGIAN, succeeded Leo the Armenian, whom he 
had caused to be assassinated, as Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, in 820 A.p. He died after a reign of nine years, 
leaving the empire to his son Theophilus. 

Michael III., Emperor of the East, a son of The- 
ophilus, ascended the throne in 842 A.D., when he was 
about three years old. He was assassinated by Basil 
the Macedonian in 867. His character was very de- 
praved. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Michael IV., surnamed rue PapHLaGontan, [Gr. 
MuyajA 6 Waddayév,| became emperor in 1034, having 
previously married Zoe, widow of Romanus III., whom 
she had put to death. He died in roq1, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Michael Calaphates. 

Michael V., surnamed CaLapuares, [Gr. 6 Kaia- 
garyc,| was made Emperor of the East in roq1, but he 
was deposed by his subjects in roqz. , 

Michael VI, Emperor of the East, surnamed STrRaA- 
TIo1/Icus, began to reign in 1056. He was deposed in 
1057, and was succeeded by Isaac Comnenus. 

Michael VII, surnamed Paraptna’crs, a son of 
Constantine XI., succeeded Romanus ITI. in 1o71. He 
was feeble and incompetent to reign, and he abdicated 
in 1078. 


. 


Michael VIII. Palzeol/ogus, [Gr. Miya 6 Taha 
oAdyoc ; Fr. MICHEL PALEOLOGUE, me’shél’ pa‘l4’o’log’, | 
Emperor of the East, and a son of Androni‘cus Palzol- 
ogus, was born in 1224. He usurped in 1260 the throne 
of John Lascaris, the infant heir of the late Emperor 
of Nicea. In 1261 his army took Constantinople from 
the Latin ruler, Baldwin II. He was excommunicated 
by the Patriarch Arsenius for his cruel treatment of John 
Lascaris, whom he deprived of sight. Under his auspices 
the Eastern and Western Churches made a treaty of 
union in 1274; but this attempt to restore the union 
proved abortive. In 1281 he defeated the army which 
Charles of Anjou and the pope sent to invade the Eastern 
empire. He died in 1282, and was succeeded by his son, 
Androni‘cus II. 

See Gipson, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”? GEoRGE 
PacHymeres, ‘‘ Historia Rerum a Michaele Palzologo gestarum,” 
1666; Le Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Mi’eha-el An’ge-lo [Fr. MicHEet-ANGE, me’shél’ 
énzh; It. MICHELANGELO, me-kél-an’ja-lo; Lat. Mr- 
CHAEL AN/GELUS] Buonarotti (boo-o-n4-rot’tee) or 
Buonarroti, a celebrated Italian painter, sculptor, 
and architect, was born in the castle of Caprese, in Tus- 
cany, on the 6th of March, 1474. He was descended 
from the noble family of Canossa. At the time of his 
birth, his father, Lodovico Buonarotti Simone, was 
podesta or governor of Chiusi and Caprese. His 
mother’s name was Francesca del Sera. He attended a 
grammar-school in Florence, and became in 1488 a pupil 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio. Soon after that date he 
began to study sculpture in an academy, or garden, which 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had furnished with antique 
statues and bas-reliefs, in Florence. He gained the 
favour of Lorenzo, who about 1490 invited him to be- 
come an inmate of his palace and treated him with much 
respect and kindness. Here he enjoyed the society of 
eminent literary men, one of whom, Angelo Poliziano, 
(Politian,) became his intimate friend. Among his ear- 
liest works was a marble bas-relief, the subject of 
which was “ The Battle of Hercules with the Centaurs.” 
This work, which was approved by his own mature judg- 
ment, is preserved in Florence. His patron, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, died in 1492, and was succeeded by his de- 
generate son Piero, by whose order Michael Angelo 
made a colossal statue of snow. In 1494 he went to 
Bologna, where he worked about a year. Having re- 
turned to Florence, he executed a statue of a “ Sleeping 
Cupid,” which some person passed off as an antique 
and sold for a high price to Cardinal San Giorgio. About 
1497 he produced an admirable marble group, called a 
“ Pieta,” representing “The Virgin’ weeping over the 
Dead Body of her Son.” “In none of his works,” says 
Ernest Breton, “has he displayed more perfect know- 
ledge of design and anatomy, or more profound truth of 
expression.” (‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) This 
group now adorns a chapel in the church of Saint Peter 
at Rome. He found another patron in Pietro Soderini, 
the gonfaloniere (chief ruler) of Florence, who employed 
him in sculpture and painting. He executed a gigantic 
marble statue of the psalmist David, which stands in 
front of the Palazzo Vecchio, in Florence. He received 
four hundred ducats for this work, on which he spent 
about eighteen months and which he finished in 1504. 
Having been commissioned by Soderini to paint in 
fresco a historical picture in the hall of the ducal palace, 
he chose for his subject an event in the war between the 
Florentines and the people of Pisa. He displayed in the 
cartoon of this composition a grandeur of style and a 
knowledge of anatomy which had not been equalled by 
any modern painter. ‘Such was the excellence of this 
work,” says Vasari, “ that some thought it absolute per- 
fection.”” This cartoon has perished, and the painting 
itself was never begun. Among his early paintings is 
an oil-picture of the ‘ Holy Family,” (about 1504.) He 
was invited to Rome by Julius II. soon after the acces- 
sion of that pontiff, who employed him to build his 
monument or mausoleum, He formed a magnificent 
design for this work, which design was approved by 
the pope and has been described by Vasari, but was 
never completely executed. While they were consulting 
about a suitable place for the monument, the architect, 
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San Gallo, suggested that a new chapel ought to be 
built expressly for so superb a mausoleum, The pope 
concurred in his opinion, and determined to rebuild the 
church of Saint Peter. Thus Michael Angelo’s design 
is said to have been the cause of the erection of the 
most magnificent church in the world. In 1506 he was 
offended at the pope because he was not admitted to 
his presence when he went to the palace on business. 
He therefore abruptly quitted his service, and retired to 
Florence. Julius II. sent messengers to bring him back, 
but he refused to return, until the pope had urged him 
by several letters and mandates. Michael Angelo wished 
to finish the monument which he had begun, but Julius 
had changed his mind, and ordered the great artist to 
decorate with frescos the ceiling and walls of the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican. He painted in the Sistine Chapel 
numerous scenes from the book of Genesis, and colossal 
figures of prophets and sibyls. ‘ From the commence- 
ment,” says Duppa, “to the conclusion of this stupen- 
dous monument of human genius, twenty months only 
were employed. So short a time for the completion of 
so vast a work could hardly be credited, if it were not 
more difficult to refuse the testimony on which it is 
supported.” It was finished in 1512. Michael Angelo 
and Raphael worked in the Vatican at the same time. 

Julius II. died in 1513, and was succeeded by Leo X., 
who is censured for his illiberal conduct towards Michael 
Angelo. Leo ordered him to build the fagade of the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence, and compelled him 
against his will to spend several years in procuring 
marble for that purpose. ‘It is a mortifying reflection,” 
says Duppa, “that the talents of this great man should 
have been buried and his time consumed, during the 
whole reign of Leo X., in little else than in raising stone 
out of a quarry and making a road to convey it to the 
sea.” (‘Life of M. Angelo.”) Under the patronage 
of Clement VII., who was elected pope in 1523, he 
began to build the library and chapel of San Lorenzo, at 
Florence. He erected fortifications at Florence in 1528 
or 1529, and aided in the defence of that city against the 
papal troops. After the accession of Pope Paul III., in 
1534, Michael Angelo was permitted to resume the 
monument of Julius II., which he completed on a smaller 
scale than that which he first designed. It consists of 
seven statues, one of which represents Moses, and was 
placed in the church of San Pietro in Vinculo. This 
statue of Moses is called one of his master-pieces. 

Among his greatest productions is a picture, in fresco, 
of “The Last Judgment,” in the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 
This work, which occupied him about eight years and 
comprises nearly three hundred figures, was finished in 
1541. It presents a confused mass of naked bodies in 
the most violent attitudes and most admired disorder, 
and excels chiefly in energy of expression. “In the 
“Last Judgment,’” says E. Breton, “one will seek in vain 
for that celestial light and divine inspiration which ap- 
pear in the ‘ Transfiguration,’” (of Raphael.) 

In 1546 he was appointed architect of Saint Peter’s 
Church, which Julius II. began to build about 1506. 
Michael Angelo accepted this appointment on the con- 
ditions that he should receive no salary, and that he 
should deviate from the design of San Gallo, the former 
architect of the church. He adopted a more simple 
design, formed a model for the dome, and devoted the 
remainder of his life chiefly to that grand fabric, but did 
not live to see it completed. He finished the Farnese 


palace, which is greatly admired, and is one of the most | 


imposing edifices of modern Rome. In his latter years 
he adorned the Capitoline Hill with several fine buildings, 
among which is the senatorial palace. He was the au- 
thor of numerous sonnets and other poems, which are 
distinguished for elegance and purity of style. These 
were published in 1538, and often reprinted. He never 
married. He died in Rome in February, 1563, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, in 1564. His moral character 
is represented as good. 

“Tle was the bright luminary,” says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, “from whom painting has borrowed a new lustre, 
under whose hands it assumed a new appearance and 
became another and superior art, and from whom all 
his contemporaries and successors have derived what- 
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ever they have possessed of the dignified and majestic.” 
(“Discourses on Painting,” vol. ii.) Comparing him 
with Raphael, Quatremére de Quincy remarks, “If 
Michael Angelo is the greatest of draughtsmen, Raffaello 
is the first of painters.” (‘‘Life of Raffaello.”) ‘In 
painting,” says Duppa, “‘the great work on which Michael 
Angelo’s fame depends, and, taking it for all in all, the 
greatest work of his whole life, is the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel. . . . His Sibyls and prophets exhibit with 
variety and energy the colossal powers of his mind... . 
In his great works, his superior abilities are shown in 
the sublimity of his conceptions and the power and 
facility with which they are executed.” It 1s doubtful 
whether any oil-painting by this artist is now extant. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of Painters and Sculptors ;”” Conprvi, ‘‘ Vita 
di Michelangelo Buonarroti,” 1553; Lanzi, ‘‘ Storia della Pittura ;”” 
Ricuarp Duppa, ‘ Life of Michael Angelo,’’ London, 1806 ; ViGNALI, 
“Vita di Michelangelo,” 1753; HaucHEcorne, ‘‘ Vie de Michel- 
Ange;” QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘Vie de Michel-Ange,”’ 1835; 
WINCKELMANN, ‘‘ Neues Mahler-Lexikon ;”’ NaGueEr, “ Kiinstler- 
Lexikon ;’”? CrcoGnara, “Storia della Scultura ;’’? B. CELLIN1, ‘‘ Me- 
morie ;’”? LANNAU-RoLLAnp, ‘‘ Michel-Ange Poéte;” J. S. Har- 
ForD, “ Life of Michael Angelo,” 1856; Mariz Henri BeEy_e, 
“Histoire de Ja Peinture en Italie,” 2 vols., 1817, (said to contain 
an ample and well-written account of Michael Angelo;) HERMANN 
Grimm, ‘“‘ Michael Angelo’s Leben,’’ and English version of the 
same, London, 2 vols., 1865. 

Michael Angelo delle Battaglie. See CerRQuozzi. 

Mi’/chael Feodo/rovitch, (fi-o-do’ro-vitch,) Czar 
of Russia, born in 1596, was a son of Feodor Romanof. 
He began to reign in 1613. His rule is said to have 
been beneficial to Russia. He had two sons and three 
daughters. Died in 1645. 

See Bercn, ‘Reign of Michael Feodorovitch,’’ (in Russian,) 
1832; LtvesquE, ‘‘ Histoire de Russie.” 

Michaeler, me-k4’eh-ler, (KARL JOSEPH,) a German 
historian and scholar, born at Innspruck in 1735; died 
in 1804. 

Michaelis, me-K4-a’lis, (JOHANN BENJAMIN,) a Ger- 
man poet, born at Zittau in 1746. He was the author 
of lyric poems, fables, and satires: the last-named are 
particularly esteemed. He was intimate with Jacobi and 
Gleim, and resided with the latter at the time of his 
death, (1772.) 

See Scumip; “ Leben J. B. Michaelis,” 1775. 

Michaelis, (JOHANN Davip,) an eminent German 
theologian and Orientalist, born at Halle in 1717. .He 
studied in the university of his native city, and acquired 
a profound knowledge of the Hebrew, Syriac, and Chal- 
dee languages and biblical exegesis. He subsequently 
visited Holland and England, and was appointed after 
his return professor of philosophy at Gottingen, (1745.) 
In conjunction with Haller, he founded the Society of 
Sciences in that city, of which he afterwards became 
director. He was editor of the ‘Gelehrte Anzeigen,” 
at Gottingen, from 1753 to 1770, and about the same time 
held the office of librarian at the university. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Introduction to the New Testament,” (“ Ein- 
leitung in die Gottlichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes,” 
2 vols., 1750,) ‘‘Commentaries on the Laws of Moses,” 
(‘Das Mosaische Recht,” 6 vols., 1770,) and other works, 
which entitle him to rank among the most learned men 
of his time. He also published grammars of the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldee languages, and several valuable 
treatises on chronology and geography. Michaelis was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, Paris, and privy councillor 
of Hanover. Died in 1791. 

See J. D. Micwaz is, ‘“‘ Lebensbeschreibung von ihm selbst abge- 
fasst,” 1793; C. G. Hryne, ‘*Elogium J. D. Michaelis,” 1791; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Michaelis, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German Oriental- 
ist and theologian, born at Klettenberg, Saxony, in 1668. 
He taught Hebrew, Greek, and Chaldee at Halle, and 
became professor of theology at that place about 1709. 
He wrote works on philology, etc. Died in 1738. 

Michailowski. See MIKHAILOFSKI. 

Michallon, me’sh4/lon’, (ACHILLE Erna,) a French 
painter, born in Paris in 1796. He gained the first prize 
in 1817, and went to Rome with a pension. Died in 1822. 

Michallon, (CLaupg,) a French sculptor, the father 
of the preceding, was born at Lyons about 175! He 
studied at Rome. Died in 1799. 
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Michaud, me’sh6d’, (CLAUDE IGNACE FRANGOIS,) an 
able French general, born near the Jura Mountains in 
1753. He became general of division in 1793, and in 
1794 succeeded Pichegru as commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Rhine. In the same year he gained victories 
at Kaiserslautern, Mannheim, and other places. From 
1806 to 1813 he was Governor of the Hanse towns. 
Died in 1835. 

Michaud, (JosrpH FRANGoIs,) a distinguished French 
writer and journalist, born in Savoy in 1767. Soon after 
the breaking out of the French Revolution he repaired 
to Paris, where he was associate editor for many years 
of the royalist journals the “Gazette Frangaise” and 
“Ta Quotidienne.” In 1811 he began, in conjunction 
with his brother, the publication of the celebrated ‘“ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” (completed in 1840, 85 vols. 8vo,) 
which numbered among its contributors the most emi- 
nent literary and scientific men of France. Michaud 
was the author of an excellent ‘‘ History of the Crusades,” 
(6 vols., 1841,) a poem entitled “ The Spring-Time of an 
Exile,” which had great popularity, and other works in 
prose and verse, besides a number of contributions to 
the “‘ Biographie Universelle.” He was for many years 
a prominent bookseller and publisher in Paris. Died 
in 1839. 

See Vitteneuve, ‘Notice historique sur Michaud,” 1839; 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;’’ ‘Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for February, 1830. 

Michaud, (Lous GABRIEL,) a French /:ttévateur, born 
at Bourg-en-Bresse in 1772. He was a brother of the 
preceding, in conjunction with whom he established a 
printing-house in Paris, from which issued the principal 
royalist publications of the time. He was the author 
of a “ Historical Picture of the First Wars of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” ‘History of Saint-Simonism,” etc, and 
made numerous contributions to the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle.” Died in 1858. 

Michault, me’shd’, (JEAN BERNARD,) a French phi- 
lologist and bibliographer, born at Dijon in 1707; died 
in 1770. ' 

Michaux, me’shd’, (ANDRE,) a distinguished French 
botanist and traveller, born at Versailles in 1746. After 
having traversed Persia and other countries, he was sent 
by the government to North America in 1785 for the 
purpose of collecting trees and plants. For about eleven 
years he thoroughly explored the botanical productions 
of the United States, Canada, etc., with a courage and 
energy which no danger or cifficulty could overcome. 
In 1796 he returned to France with his collections, and 
prepared his “ Description of the Oaks of North Amer- 
ica,” (1801.) He accompanied Baudin’s scientific ex- 
pedition to Australia in 1800, and, while pursuing his 
researches in Madagascar, he died of fever in 1802. 
He left a “ Flora of North America,” (“ Flora Boreali- 
Americana,” 2 vols., 1803,) which for many years was 
the most complete that had appeared. Both of his works 
are adorned with excellent engravings by Redoute. 

See Cusrkres, ‘‘ Notice sur F. A. Michaux,”’ 1807; “‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for October, 1805 ; ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for November, 1806 ; 

North American Review” for April, 1858. 

Michée, the French for M1cau, which see. 

Michel, the French for MICHAEL, which see. 

Michel, me’shél’, (CLaupe ErieNnr,) a French 
general of division, born at Pointre in 1772. He was 
killed at Waterloo, June, 1815. 

_Michel, (FRaNncisguE Xavrer,) a French archeolo- 
gist, born at Lyons in 1809. He published editions of 
the ‘ Romance of the Violet,” (1834,) “Song of Roland,” 
(1837,) “Anglo-Norman Chronicle,” and other works 
of the middle ages. 

Michel, (JEAN,) a French physician and dramatic 
poet. He enjoyed a high reputation in his time, and 
was appointed first physician to the king, Charles VIII. 
Died about 1493. : 

_ Michel, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French engraver,. born 
in Paris in 1748, resided many years in London, where 
he enjoyed a high reputation. Died in 1804. , 

See Basan, ‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”? 

_ Michel, (Roserr,) a French sculptor, born at Puy 
in ee worked mostly in Spain. Died at Madrid in 
1735. 
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See MICHAEL ANGELO. 
See MICHAEL 


Michel-Ange. 

Michelangelo or Michelagnolo. 
ANGELO. 

Michel de Bourges, me’shél’ deh boorzh, an elo- 
quent French advocate, born at Aix in 1798 ; died in 1853. 

Michel de Tours, me’shél’ deh toor, (GUILLAUME,) 
a French poet, who lived about 1500, was the author of 
a work entitled ““The Forest of Conscience,” (1516.) 

Michelburne, mik’el-birn, ? (Sir Epwarp,) an Eng- 
lish navigator, born about 1574. He sailed in 1604, with 
John Davis, on a voyage to the Indian Ocean. 

Michelet, mésh’l4’, (JULES,) an eminent French his- 
torian, born in Paris in 1798. He was chosen chief of 
the historical department of the archives of France in 
1830, before which he had published several historical 
works for schools. About 1832 he was appointed the 
substitute or successor of Guizot as professor of history 
at the Sorbonne. He published in 1831 a ‘Roman 
History: the Republic,” and in 1833 the first volume 
of his ‘History of France.” In 1838 he obtained the 
chair of history and moral science in the College of 
France, and was elected a member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. He distinguished himself 
as an adversary of the Jesuitsand of Romanism. After the 
coup-d’ état of December, 1851, refusing to take the oath, 
he lost his place in the archives, and his chair in the 
College of France. His principal works are a “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” (7 vols., 1847-53,) a 
“History of France,” (14 vols., 1833-62,) ‘‘ Love,” 
(“L’Amour,” 1858,) and * Woman,” (“La Femme,” 
1859.) These have been translated into English and 
often reprinted. His histories present a profusion of 
poetical images, with a brilliant style and ingenious 
generalizations. He also published ‘‘The Sea,” (‘La 
Mer,” 1861,) and “The Bible of Humanity,” (‘‘La Bible 
de ’ Humanité,” 1864.) : 

See L. Louver, ‘‘ Etudes biographiques: M. Michelet;” ‘‘ For- 
eign Quarterly Review’ for July, 1840; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’’ for 
January, 1844. 

Michelet, mésh’eh-l4’, (KARL LupwiIc,) a distin- 
guished German philosopher of the school of Hegel, was 
born at Berlin in 1801. He was appointed in 1825 pro- 
fessor of philosophy and philology in the French gym- 
nasium at Berlin, and in 1829 obtained the chair of 
philosophy in the university. He published ‘‘ The Ethics 
of Aristotle in their Relation to the System of Morality,” 
(1827,) ‘Critical Examination of Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics,” (in French, 1836,) which was crowned by the Acad- 
emy of Moral Sciences of Paris, “ History of the Last 
Systems of Philosophy in Germany, from Kant to Hegel,” 
(1837,) and other works of a high reputation. 

Micheli, me-ka/lee, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
called ANDREA VICENYINO, born at Vicenza in 1539. He 
was a good colorist, but lacked invention. Died in 1614, 

Micheli, (DomENIco,) a Venetian statesman, became 
Doge of Venice in 1417. He conducted a fleet in a cru- 
sade to Palestine in 1123, and took Tyre in 1124. Died 
in 1130. 

Micheli, me-ka’lee, or Michieli, me-ke-a’lee, [ Lat. 
MiIcHE’Lius,] (Pi1ERO ANTONIO,) an eminent Italian 
botanist, born at Florence in 1679, was appointed by 
Cosimo de’ Medici superintendent of his botanical garden. 
He gave particular attention to the classification of the 
mosses, fungi, and lichens. His principal work, pub- 
lished in 1729, is entitled ‘‘ Nova Plantarum Genera,” in 
folio, with plates, and is praised in high terms by Haller. 
Linnzus has named the genus Michelia in honour of 
this botanist. Died in 1737. 

See Coccur, ‘‘Elogio di P. A. Micheli,’? 1737; Cuvier, “‘ His- 
toire des Sciences naturelles;’”? G. Marsixt, ‘Di P. A. Micheli 
botanico insigne,”’ 1845; FABron1, ‘ Vite Italorum,”’ etc. 

Micheli, (V1rak,) a Venetian commander, elected 
Doge of Venice in 1096, sent a large fleet to co-operate 
with the leaders of the first crusade. Died in 1102. 


See Daru, “‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 


Micheli du Crest, mésh‘le’ dii kra, (JACQUES BAR- 
THELEMY,) a Swiss mathematician and astronomer, born 
at Geneva in 1690, published, among other works, a 
“Description of a Universal Thermometer,” of which 
he was the inventor. Died in 1766. 

Michelius. See MICHELI. 


MICHELOT 


Michelot, mésh’/lo’, (PIERRE MARIE JOSEPH,) a 
French actor, born in Paris in 1785 ; died in 1856. 

Michelozzi, me-ka-lot/see, or Michelozzo, me-ka- 
lot’so, a Florentine sculptor and architect, was a pupil 
of Brunelleschi. He furnished the design for the Ric- 
cardi palace and for the chapel of the Annunciation at 
Florence. Died in-1470. 

See Vasari, ‘ Lives of the Painters, Architects,” etc. ; QUATRE- 
MERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Vies des Architectes illustres.”” 

Michelsen, me/Kel-sen, (ANDREAS LUDWIG JAKOB,) 
a German jurist and historian, born in Sleswick in 1801, 
became professor of law at Jena in 1842. 

Michelson, mee/Kel-son, (IVAN,) a famous Russian 
general, born in Livonia in 1735 ; died in 1807. 

Michiel, me-ke-él’, (GrustINA RENIER,) a learned 
Italian lady, born at Venice in 1755. She translated 
“Macbeth” and “Othello” into Italian, and published 
“Feste Veneziane,” (5 vols., 1817-27.) Died in 1832. 

Michieli. See MICHELI. 

Michiels, me’she-él’, (joseEPH ALFRED XAVIER,) a 
French “ttérateur, born at Rome in 1813. He published, 
besides various other works, a ‘‘ History of Flemish and 
Dutch Painting,” (4 vols., 1845.) 

Mi-cip’sa, [Gr. Micipac,| King of Numidia, was a 
son of Masinissa, at whose death, in 148 B.c., the king- 
dom was divided between Micipsa and _ his brothers, 
Gulussa and Mastanabal. After the death of these two, 
who survived their father but a short time, he was king 
of all Numidia. He was an ally of the Romans. Died 
in 118 B.C. 

Mickiewicz, mits-ke-a/vitch, (ADAM,) a celebrated 
Polish poet, born in Lithuania in 1798. He studied at 
the University of Wilna, where he became intimate with 
several distinguished patriots and joined the secret 
societies opposed to the Russian government. He pub- 
lished in 1822 a collection of poems, which at once es- 
tablished his reputation as the greatest poet his country 
had produced. He was banished in 1824 to the interior 
of Russia, on a charge of conspiring against the govern- 
ment, and while residing at Odessa wrote his ‘‘ Crimean 
Sonnets.” Having been permitted to leave Russia, in 
1828 he visited Germany and Rome, and in 1834 took 
up his residence in Paris. He was appointed in 1840 
professor of the Slavonic language and literature in 
the College of France, where he lectured for a time 
with great success. His subsequent connection with the 
Polish fanatic Towianski, who inculcated the worship of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, deprived him of his popularity, 
and he was ordered to quit Paris by the government. 
He was sent by Louis Napoleon on a mission to 
Constantinople in 1855, and died soon after his arrival. 
His principal works are his ‘ Grajina,’” a historic pic- 
ture of Lithuania in early times, ‘Konrad Wallenrod,” 
(1830,) the “‘ Ancestors,” (‘‘Dziady,” 1832,)—in the first 
part of which he gives the story of his unfortunate at- 
tachment to the sister of a fellow-student, and in the 
latter describes his imprisonment at, Wilna,—and “ Pan 
Tadeusz,” (1833.) 

See L. pE Lomgénisz, ‘ Galerie des Contemporains;’? GEORGE 


Sanp, ‘‘ Essai sur le Drame fantastique ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale?’ “A. Mickiewicz; eine biographische Skizze,” 1857; 


“ Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1838. 

Mickle or Meikle, mik’el, (Wi111IAM JULIUS,) a 
Scottish poet and translator, born in Dumfriess-shire in 
1734. Having visited London in 1763, he published 
several poems, which obtained for him the patronage of 
Lord Lyttleton, and in 1775 brought out his translation 
of the “Lusiad” of Camoens. It had great popularity 
in England, and procured for him the honour of ad- 
mission to the Royal Academy of Lisbon. This work, 
however, is far from being a faithful version of the origi- 
nal; and Hallam observes that Mickle’s “ infidelities in 
translation exceed all liberties ever taken in this way.” 
He also published several popular ballads, one of which, 
entitled ‘“‘Cumnor Hall,” suggested to Sir Walter Scott 
his romance of ‘ Kenilworth.” Died in 1788. 


See Cary, “Lives of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke 
White ;”) Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men ;”’ ‘‘ Monthly Review’ for September, 1771, and April, May, 
and July, 1776. 

Mi’con, [Gr. Méxwy,] an eminent Athenian painter 
and sculptor, flourished about the middle of the fifth 
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century B.c. He was chosen by his countrymen to paint 
the walls of the temple of Theseus at Athens. His 
pictures representing the battles of the Amazons and 
Centaurs were especially admired for the skill displayed 
in the delineation of the horses. There were several 
other Greek artists named Micon. 

Micrelius or Micreelius, me-kra’le-us, (JOHANN,) 
a German historical writer, born at Coslin in 1597. He 
taught philosophy at Stettin, and published, besides 
other works, “Lexicon Philosophicum,” (1653,) and 
“ Royal Political Science,” (‘Regia Politica Scientia,” 
1654.) Died in 1658. 

Mi/das, [Gr. Miac,] a Phrygian king, who, according 
to tradition, requested of Bacchus that all he touched 
might turn to gold, and was gratified by the grant of that 
wish. Being thus in danger of starvation, he could 
only escape the curse he had brought upon himself by 
bathing in the Pactolus, which ever after flowed with 
sands of gold. It is also related of him that, having 
decided in favour of Pan in his musical contest with 
Apollo, Midas’s ears were changed to those of an ass, 
which he endeavoured to conceal. They were at length 
discovered by a servant, who, unable to retain the secret, 
whispered it in a pit in the ground, and the reeds which 
grew around the spot revealed his disgrace, murmuring 
in the winds the words, “King Midas has asses’ ears.” 
This fable was a favourite theme with the Athenian 
dramatists. 

Middelburg, de, deh mid/del-biiru’, (PAUL,) a 
Dutch mathematician and writer, born at Middelburg in 
1445, became professor of mathematics at Padua. He 
was made Bishop of Fossombrone in 1494. Died in 


1534. 

*Middendorp, van, van mid’den-dorp’, (JAKOB,) a 
Dutch historian, born in Overyssel in 1537. His his- 
tories are not reliable. Died in 1611. 

Mid’di-man, (SAMUEL,) an English engraver, born 
in 1746. He engraved landscapes with success. Died 
in 1818. 

Mid/dle-ton, (ArTHUR,) an American statesman, 
born in South Carolina, succeeded Nicholsonas governe 
of that colony in 1725. 

Middleton, (ArrHuR,) an American patriot of the 
Revolution, born in South Carolina in 1743, was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
took the degree of A.B. at Cambridge, England, and 
after his return was a delegate from his native State to 
the United States Congress in 1776. He was subse- 
quently re-elected in 1782. Died in 1787. 

See Goopricu, “‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”” 

Mid’dle-ton,(ConvErs,)a celebrated English scholar, 
divine, and controversialist, born in Yorkshire in 1683. 
He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a Fellow in 1706. He was created D.D. in 1717, 
on which occasion he opposed the claims of Bentley (then 
regius professor of divinity) to an exorbitant fee. A law- 
suit followed, in which Bentley was defeated. Middleton 
published, soon after, “A Full and Impartial Account 
of the Proceedings in the University of Cambridge against 
Dr. Bentley,” which, though highly vindictive in its 
tone, is esteemed a master-piece of English style. He 
was appointed chief librarian of the university about 
1720. Having visited Italy in 1724, he published, after 
his return, his “ Letter from Rome,” (1729,) in which he 
maintains that “the religion of the present Romans is 
derived from their heathen ancestors.” Having brought 
upon himself the charge of infidelity by this work and 
succeeding publications, he wrote a pamphlet in defence 
of his orthodoxy, which, however, failed to remove the 
unfavourable impression he had made. He brought 
out in 1741 his ‘ History of the Life of M. T. Cicero,” 
which, though marred with some grave defects, was 
received with extraordinary favour. ‘ Never,” says 
Macaulay, “ was there a character which it was easier to 
read than that of Cicero. Never was there a mind 
keener or more critical than that of Middleton. But the 
great Iconoclast was himself an idolater, and, while he 
disputed with no small ability the claims of Cyprian and 
Athanasius to a place in the calendar, was himself com- 
posing a lying legend. in honour of Saint Tully.” In 
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1749 he published “ A Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers of the Christian Church,” in which he insists 
that the Protestant clergy should deny the authority of 
the Fathers entirely, or admit the truth of the leading 
Catholic doctrines. Died in 1750. 

See ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;’? E. Mrppreton, “ Evangelical 
Biography ;’’ Cuatmgrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary ;’’ “ Biographia 
Britannica,”’ 

Middleton, (Epwarp,) an English gentleman, born 
at Twickenham, settled in South Carolina, and was the 
founder of a family which produced several distinguished 
statesmen. 

Middleton, (Erasmus,) an English writer, published 
a “Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,” and a collection 
of lives of eminent Protestant theologians, entitled 
“ Biographia Evangelica.” Died in 1805. 

Middleton, (Hrenry,) son of Arthur Middleton, 
Governor of South Carolina, was president of Congress 
in 1775. 

Middleton, (Sir HENry,) an English navigator, born 
about 1570, entered the service of the Kast India Com- 
pany. In 1610 he conducted an expedition to Mocha, 
Surat, and Bantam. Died in 1615. 

Middleton, (HENRY,) an American statesman under 
the administration of President Monroe, was elected 
Governor of South Carolina, and in 1820 was minister 
to Russia. Died in 1846. His son HENRY, born in Paris 
in £1797, has published several political treatises. 

Middleton, (Sir HUGH;) a wealthy citizen of London, 
born about 1565, is chiefly known from the important 
service he rendered to London by uniting two streams in 
Hertfordshire and Middlesex, for supplying the city with 
water. The stream formed by this junction, called the 
New River, was conveyed a distance of about thirty-eight 
miles. He was made a.baronet in 1622. Died in 1631. 

See Lysons, ‘‘ Environs of London.” 


Middleton, (JoHN Izarp,) son of Arthur, noticed 
above, (1743-87,) was born in 1785. He wrote a work 
entitled “The Cyclopean Walls.” Died in 1849. 

Middleton, (THomAs,) an English dramatist, flou- 
rished during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. Nothing is known of his life, except that he 
was chronologer to the city of London in 1620. Two 
of his principal plays are entitled ‘* A Mad World, my 
Masters,” and “The Roaring Girl.” The latter is said 
to be a true picture of London life at that time. Mid- 
dleton also assisted Rowley, Fletcher, and Jonson in 
the composition of several of their plays. One of his 
dramas, entitled ‘‘ The Witch,” is supposed to have fur- 
nished Shakspeare with the witch-scenes in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
Died about 1626. 

See Camppett, ‘Specimens of the British Poets;’’? Baker, 
“ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Middleton, (THOMAS FANSHAWE,) D.D., an English 
prelate, born in Derbyshire in 1769. He took his degree 
in 1808, and was appointed Archdeacon of Huntingdon 
in 1812. Soon after this the government having decided 
to constitute a bishopric in India, Dr. Middleton was 
consecrated first Bishop of Calcutta, in 1814. Having 
previously been made a Fellow of the Royal Society, he 
set sail for India. He laid the foundation of the Bishops’ 
College at Calcutta, in 1820, and established a consistory 
court in that city. While zealously engaged in his duties, 
he was attacked with a fever, of which he died in 1822. 
His principal work is entitled “The Doctrine of the 
Greek Article applied to the Criticism and Illustration 
of the New Testament.” 

See the ‘‘Life of Thomas Fanshawe Middleton,’? by C. W. Lz 
Bas: ‘“ Monthly Review” for May, 1810 ef SC. 

Mid’gard’s* Serpent, (or Midgardsormr, mith’- 
garthz-ormr’,) called also the World-Serpent, and 
Jormungand, in the Norseamythology, the great serpent 
which surrounds the world, the offspring of Loki and 
the female Jotun: Angurboda, (Angrbo¥a.) The gods, 
having learned that the children of Loki and An- 
gurboda were destined at some future day to be fatal to 
them, determined to get possession of those children 
while they were still young. They were accordingly 


* Midgard (‘‘ middle-ward”’) was originally applied to man’s 
dwelling-place in the middle of the universe, and hence signifies the 
“world.” 


brought, and Midgard’s Serpent was cast into the 
ocean, where it grew till it encircled the world, biting 
its own tail. At the end of the world (Ragnaréck) the 
world-serpent will fight among the enemies of the gods 
and be slain by Thor, who, however, will die immediately 
afterwards from the effect of its venom. The myth of 
the world-serpent is supposed to signify the deep or main 
ocean, which, excited by Loki, (subterranean fire or earth- 
quake,) is thrown upon the land, thus proving scarcely 
less fatal to the works of man than the direct action of 
volcanic fire, represented under the form of FENRIR, 
(which see.) f 

For further particulars, the reader may consult THorpe’s ‘ North- 
ern Mythology,” vol. i.; Matier’s ‘‘Northern Antiquities,” vol. 
i, Fables XVI., XXV., XXVI., XXVII.; Keyser’s ‘“ Religion 
of the Northmen ;” and Perersen’s “ Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Mieczyslaw, me-étch’is-]Av, |Lat. MiccrsLa’us or 
Micrisa/us,] I, surnamed THE GLortous, called also 
Miesko, (me-és’ko,) Duke of Poland, was born at Posen 
in 931. Having become converted to Christianity, he 
showed great zeal in its promulgation and the extirpa- 
tion of paganism. He died in 992. A monument, by 
Rauch, was erected to his memory at Posen. 


_ See Kaptuseck, “ Annales ;”” SEIDEL, “‘ Von dem ersten christ- 
lichen Polnischen Fiirsten Miecislas,’’ 1752. 


Mieczyslaw or Miesko II, King of Poland, born 
in 990, succeeded to the throne in 1025. He was de- 
ficient in talent and energy, and lost a considerable por- 
tion of his territory to the Germans and Hungarians. 
He died in 1034, and was succeeded by his son, Casimir I. 

Miel, meel, or Meel, mal, (JAN,) or GIOVANNI DELLO 
VIrE, (jo-van/nee dél/lo vee’ta,) a celebrated Flemish 
painter, born near Antwerp in 1599. He was a pupil 
of Andrea Sacchi, but he afterwards adopted the style 
of Bamboccio, His favourite subjects were pastoral] and 
hunting scenes, gypsies, beggars, and carnivals, in which 
he has never been surpassed. He was patronized by 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, who made him his 
painter and presented him with a diamond cross of 
great value. Many of the best works of this artist are 
in the Imperial Gallery at Vienna. Died in 1664, 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. ; C. BLANC, 
‘* Histoire des Peintres ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mielle, me’él’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French /2t¢érateur, 
born at Déle in 1757. Among his works is a ‘‘ History 
of Portugal,” (10 vols., 1828,) in which he was associated 
with Fortia d@’Urban. Died in 1839. 

Mierevelt or Miereveld, mee/reh-vélt’, (MICHIEL 
JANSEN,) a Dutch portrait-painter, born at Delft in 1567, 
was a pupil of Blocklandt. His works are esteemed 
master-pieces of the kind, and, though very numerous, 
are finished with exceeding delicacy and pretision. His 
portraits are stated by Sandrart to have amounted to 
more than ten thousand. Mierevelt belonged to the 
sect of Mennonites, but, in consideration of his genius, 
was allowed the free exercise of his religion. Among 
his best portraits we may name those of Grotius, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
Ambrose Spinola, Constantine Huyghens, the grand 
pensionary Barneveldt, Admiral de Coligny, Maurice of 
Nassau, the Dutch poet Jacob Cats, and the Duke of 
Buckingham. - Died in 1641. 

See PiLKi1nGTon, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters ;’? Drscamps, “ Vies 
des Peintres Hollandais ;” CHARLES BLANC, “‘ Histoire des Peintres.’’ 

Mieris, mee’ris, (FRANS,) called THE ELDER, a cele- 
brated Dutch painter, born at Leyden in 1635, was a 
pupil of Gerard Douw, who called him the prince of his 
disciples. His works are principally domestic scenes, 
conversation-pieces, and interiors of palaces, and are 
distinguished by great brilliancy of colouring and skilful 
imitation of velvet, satin, and other rich materials. 
Among his master-pieces we may name “ The Silk-Mer- 
chant,” which was purchased by the archduke Leopold 
William of Austria for one thousand florins, a ‘* Young 
Girl Painting,” an “ Assembly of Ladies,” bought by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany for one thousand dollars, a 
“ Lady at her Toilet,” ‘‘ The Pearl-Stringer,” ‘The Silk- 
Store,” ‘“ Lady playing with a Parrot,” and “The Sick 
Woman.” Died in 168. 

See Smirx, ‘‘Catalogue of the Most Eminent Dutch, Flemish, 
and French Painters ;’? CHARLES BLanc, “‘ Histoire des Peintres ;’” 


Descamps; ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. ; “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 
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Mieris, (FRANS,) THE YOUNGER, son of Willem, 
noticed below, was born at Leyden in 1689. He was a 
skilful artist, but is better known as a scholar and writer. 
Among his works is his ‘ History and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of the Seven United Provinces,” (1726.) 
Died in 1763. 

See CHaAr.Es Banc, “ Histoire des Peintres.” 

Mieris, (JAN,) son of Frans the Elder, was born at 
Leyden in 1660. He painted portraits and historical 
pieces of great merit. Died in 1690. 

Mieris, van, van mee’ris, (WILLEM,) son of Frans 
the Elder, was born at Leyden in 1662. He studied 
under his father, whose style he adopted. Among his 
best pictures are a “Dutch Kitchen,” a “ Game-Mer- 
chant,” and “ Armida and Rinaldo.” Died in 1747. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Mieroslawski, me-a-ro-slav’skee, (Lours,) the son 
of a Polish officer and a French lady, was born in France 
in 1813. Hevwrote, in French, a “ History of the Polish 
Revolution,” (1837,) and a number of historical and 
political works in Polish. 

Mierre, Le. See LEMIERRE. 

Mif’flin, (THomas,) an American patriot and officer 
of the Revolution, was born at Philadelphia in 1744. 
He was a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1774, 
became first aide-de-camp to Washington in 1775, served 
with distinction at Long Island and Trenton, and rose 
to the rank of major-general in 1777. He succeeded 
Franklin in 1788 as president of the supreme executive 
council of Pennsylvania. He was a member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution of the United 
States in 1787. He was Governor of Pennsylvania from 
1790 to 1799. Died at Lancaster in 1800. 

eee the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
Vol. Iv. 

Miger, me’zha’, (PIERRE AUGUSTE MarIk,) a French 
littérateur, born at Lyons in 17713 died in 1837. 

Migliara, mél-y4/ra, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian painter, 
born in Piedmont in 1785. He excelled in landscapes, 
perspective, and architectural views. Among his best 
works are the ‘‘ Cathedral of Milan,” “Charles V. ina 
Convent,” and “ Interior of the Church of Saint Am- 
brose.” Died in 1837. 

See Trpatpo, ‘‘Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ ‘‘ Westminster 
Review”’ for April, 184r. 

Migliorati. See INNocEenT VII. 

Mignard, mén’yar’, (NICOLAS,) a French painter, 
engraver, and architect, born at Troyes in 1608. He was 
patronized by the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, brother 
of Richelieu, whom he accompanied to Rome in 1644. 
He painted portraits of Louis XIV. and his queen, and 
adorned the Tuileries with several historical pictures of 
great merit. His engravings are also highly esteemed. 
In 1663 he was appointed professor in the Academy of 
Painting. He died in 1668, leaving two sons, PIERRE 
and PAuL, who were artists of considerable merit. 

See R. Dumesnit, “ Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais ;’? RENOUVIER, 
““Des Types et Maniéres des Maitres-Graveurs.’’ 

Mignard, (PIERRE,) surnamed THE ROMAN, one of 
the most eminent painters of the French school, was 
a brother of the preceding, and was born at Troyes in 
1610. He studied in Paris under Simon Vouet, and in 
1635 visited Rome, where he met with Poussin, Claude 
Lorrain, Dufresnoy, and other celebrated artists residing 
in that city. On his return to Paris, in 1658, he was pa- 
tronized by Louis XIV., whose portrait he painted many 
times. He was also employed to decorate the palaces 
of Versailles and Saint-Cloud. On the death of Le Brun 
he was appointed painter to the king, and director of the 
Gobelin Manufactory. Mignard was ennobled by Louis 
XIV., and became successively rector, chancellor, and 
director of the Academy of Painting. Died in 1695. 

See De Monvitie, ‘‘ Vie de Mignard;” Robert DumEsnit, 
“Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais ;’? CHARLES Banc, “ Histoire des 
Peintres ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mignault, mén’yd’, (CLAuDE,) better known by the 
name of Minos,* a learned French writer, born near 


* It may be proper to remind the reader that the final s in Latin 
and Greek names is sounded in French, contrary to the general rule 
of French pronunciation. 
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Dijon about 1536. He edited several Latin classic 
authors, and published “ Alciati Emblemata cum Notis 
Minois,” (1574,) often reprinted. Died in 1606. 

Mignet, mén’y¥’, (FRANCOIS AUGUSTE MARIE,) a dis- 
tinguished French historian, born at Aix, May 8, 1706. 
He was educated at the College of Avignon, and studied 
Jaw in his native city, where M. Thiers was his fellow- 
student. Ilaving removed to Paris in 1821, he became 
editor of the “Courrier Frangais.” He brought out in 
1824 his ‘‘ History of the French Revolution from 1789 
to 1814,” (2 vols. 8vo,) which had extraordinary success 
and was translated into the principal European lan- 
guages. In 1830 he was associated with Thiers and 
Armand Carrel as editor of the ‘‘ National,” and was 
one of the journalists who protested against the sub- 
version of the freedom of the press by the edict of July, 
1830. He was soon after appointed archivist in the 
ministry of foreign affairs, and councillor of state. He 
was elected a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences in 1832, and in 1837 became perpetual 
secretary of that institution, and succeeded Raynouard 
in the French Academy. Mignet published, besides the 
history above named, “Introduction to the Negotiations; 
relative to the Spanish Succession under Louis XIV.,”’ 
(1842,) “Antonio Perez and Philip II.,” (1845,) ‘‘ His. 
tory of Mary Stuart,” (1851,) “Charles Quint, son Abdi. 
cation, son Séjour et sa Mort au Monastere de Yuste,” 
(1854,) which has been highly commended, and “ Eloges 
historiques,” (1864.) 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ for March, 1845 ; 


** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” ‘* Edinburgh Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1849; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for October, 1866. 


Mignon, mén’ydn’, written also Minjon or Minion, 
(ABRAHAM,) a German painter, born at Frankfort in 1639, 
was celebrated for his exquisite representations of flowers, 
fruit, insects, birds, etc. His works are esteemed second 
only to those of Van Huysum. Among his master- 
pieces is a ‘Cat overturning a Vase of Flowers on a 
Marble Table.” Died in 1679. 


See Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Allemands,”’’ ete. 


Mignot, mén’yo’, (ETIENNE,) a Jearned French ec- 
clesiastic, born in Paris in 1698, published a number of 
works on theology and church government. He was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 
n7ol sean b7 7k. 

Mignot, (VINCENT,) a French writer, born in Paris 
about 1725, was a nephew of Voltaire. He published a 
“History of the Ottoman Empire from its Origin to the 
Peace of Belgrade in 1740,” (1771,) and other historical 
works. Died in 1740. 

See Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance.’’ 


Miguel, me-gél’, (Dom or Don MARIA EVARISTO,) 
a Portuguese prince, born in Lisbon in 1802, was a 
younger son of John VI. He became the head of the 
absolutist party, and in 1828 usurped the throne, the 
lawful heir of which was his niece, Dona Maria. The 
partisans of this queen maintained her title by arms, 
and were aided by her father, Don Pedro, and Admiral 
Napier. Miguel was defeated in several actions, and 
was expelled from Spain in May, 1834. 

Mih-Teih, mih-ta’, or Mé-Teih, an eminent Chinese 
philosopher, who lived about 400 B.c. Dr. Legge says 
of him that he was an original thinker, and exercised a 
bolder judgment on things than Confucius or any of his 
followers. He taught that all the evils in society arise 
from the want of mutual universal love. For example, 
a prince loves only his own state, and does not love the 
neighbouring state. Therefore he makes war against it. 
“Tf princes,” he asked, “regarded other states as their 
own, who would begin a war? If every one regarded 
his neighbour’s person as his own, who would be found 
to rob? If universal love prevailed, all enmities, usur- 
pations, and miseries would disappear. Princes, loving 
one another, would have no battle-fields; the chiefs 
of families, loving one another, would attempt no usur- 
pations; men, loving one another, would commit no 
robberies.” 

See Dr. Leacs, ‘‘ Chinese Classics,” vol. ii. chap. iii. } 

Mikhailofski Danilefski or Michailowski Dani- 
lewski, me-k4/e-lof’skee d4-ne-léf/skee, (ALEXANDER 
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IVANOVITCH,) a Russian general and historical writer, 
born in 1790, served with distinction in the principal 
campaigns against the French from 1812 to 1815, and in 
the Turkish war of 1829. He published, among other 
works, an ‘‘ Account of the Campaign in France in 1814.” 
Died in 1848. 

Miklosich, mik’lo-zix’, (FRANz,) a German linguist, 
profoundly versed in the Slavonian language, born at 
Luttenberg, in Styria, in 1813. Among his principal 
works are a “Lexicon of the Old Slavonian Language,” 
(in Latin, 1850,) and a ‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Slavonian Language,” (unfinished,) which “promises to 
be for the Slavonian what the great work of Grimm is 
for the German dialects.” (Brockhaus.) 

Milani, me-l4/nee, (AURELIO or AURELIANO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1675, was a success- 
ful imitator of the style of the Caracci. Died in 1749. 

Milano, da, da me-l4/no, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
painter, was a native of Milan. He was a favourite pupil 
of Taddeo Gaddi, whom he assisted in several important 
works. He lived about 1370-90. 

Milbourne, mil’birn, (LUKE,) an English writer and 
divine, born in 1667, published a “ Poetical Translation 
of the Psalms,” (1698,) ‘“‘ Notes on Dryden’s Virgil,” and 
other works. He is one of the authors satirized in 
Pope’s “Dunciad.” Died in 1720. ‘ 

See Jounson, ‘‘Life of Dryden; MAtone’s edition of the 
Works of Dryden. 

Mil/burn, (WILLIAM Henry,) a Methodist divine, 
known as ‘‘the Blind Preacher,” born at Philadelphia in 
1823. Having visited England in 1859, he gave lectures 
in the principal cities, and attracted large audiences by 
his eloquence. He published “Ten Years of Preacher 
Life,” (1859,) and “The Pioneers and People of the 
Mississippi Valley,” (1860.) 

Mild’/may, (Sir WALTER,) an eminent English states- 
man and scholar, born in 1522, was distinguished by the 
favour of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and held the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer under Elizabeth 
for more than twenty years. He was a liberal patron 
of learning, and founded Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Died in 1589. 

Miles, milz, (Drxon H.,) an American officer, born in 
Maryland about 1803, graduated at West Point in 1824. 
He became a colonel in 1859, and served at Bull Run, 
July 21, 1861. He commanded at Harper’s Ferry, and 
there surrendered about 11,500 men, September 16, 
1862. He was killed by a shell thrown after the sur- 
render. ‘It is impossible,” says Greeley, ‘to resist the 
conclusion that Miles, in this affair, acted the part of a 
traitor.” (“ American Conflict,” vol. ii. p. 202.) 

Miles, (JAMES WARLEY,) an American scholar and 
missionary, born at Charleston, South Carolina, about 
1819. He became professor of Greek and history at 
Charleston College. He has been a contributor to the 
“Southern Review,” and published various works in 
prose and verse. . 

Mil’fort, (LE CLERC,) a native of France, who settled 
about 1776 among the Creek Indians of Georgia and 
fought as their ally in the war of the Revolution. He 
returned to France in 1796, and was created by Bona- 
parte a general of brigade. He published a narrative 
of his residence among the Creeks, entitled “Séjour 
dans la Nation Creek.” Died about 1814. 

‘Milicz, mee’litch, (JOHANN,) a priest and reformer, 
born in Moravia. He preached at Prague, and wrote a 
work “On Antichrist.” Died soon after 1374. 

See Hopcson, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,”’ Philadelphia, 1867. 


Milius, me‘le‘iis’, (PIERRE BERNARD,) BARON, a 
French admiral, born at Bordeaux in 1773; died in 1829. 

Milizia, me-lét/se-4, (FRaNcEsco,) an Italian archi- 
tect and writer, born in Otranto in 1725, was an intimate 
friend of Raphael Mengs. He was the author of “Lives 
of the Most Celebrated Architects of all Nations,” (1768,) 
a revised edition of which was entitled “ Memorie degli 
Architetti antichi e moderni,” (“Memoirs of Ancient 
and Modern Architects,” 2 vols., 1781,) which were trans- 
Jated into French and English, a treatise “On the 
Theatre,” (1772,) “Principles of Civil Architecture,” 
(“Elementi di Architettura civile,” 3 vols., 1781,) which 
was highly esteemed and was translated into various lan- 
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guages, a “Dictionary of Fine Arts,” (1797,) and other 
works. He lived many years in Rome, where he died 
in 1798. 

See F. Miuizra, “Notizie intorno alla sua Vita,” 1804; L. C1co- 


GNARA, ‘‘ Memoria intorno all’ Indole di F. Milizia,’’ 1808 ; Tipatpo, 
“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 


Mill, (Hewry,) an English engineer, born in London 
about 1680, He supplied the town of Northampton with 
water, and was appointed principal engineer to the New 
River Company. 

Mill, (JAmeEs,) a British historian and writer on po- 
litical economy, born at Montrose, in Scotland, in 1773. 
He studied at Edinburgh, and distinguished himself by 
his attainments in the Greek language, metaphysics, and 
moral philosophy. Having removed to London in 1800, 
he became a contributor to the “Edinburgh Review” 
and other periodicals, He published (1817-19) his 
“History of British India,” (in 5 vols. 8vo,) a work of 
great merit, which procured for him the office of head 
of the department of Indian correspondence in the India 
House. “ We know of no work,” says Mr. Grote, ‘which 
surpasses his ‘History of British India’ in the main 
excellences attainable by historical writers,—industrious 
accumulation, continued for many years, of original au- 
thorities, careful and conscientious criticism of their 
statements, and a large command of psychological ana- 
lysis, enabling the author to interpret phenomena of 
society both extremely complicated and far removed 
from his own personal experience.” (See “ Review of 
J. S. Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” London, 1868.) _ Among his other pro- 
ductions are a series of essays on “ Jurisprudence,” 
“ Liberty of the Press,” “Law of Nations,” etc. These, 
first published in the “Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” were very favourably received, and 
were followed by his “Elements of Political Econ- 
omy,” which appeared in 1821, and his “Analysis of the 
Phenomena of the Human Mind,” in 1829. Mill was an 
intimate friend of Jeremy Bentham, and one of the ablest 
expounders of his system. Died in 1836. 


See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for March, 1829; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review” for August and October, 1821. 


Mill, [Lat. Mrt’/Lius,] (JoHN,) an English theologian 
and pulpit orator, born in Westmoreland about 1645. 
He became chaplain-in-ordinary to Charles II. in 1681, 
and in 1704 was made a canon of Canterbury. He pub- 
lished a critical edition of the New Testament in Greek, 
(1707,) which is highly esteemed. Died in 1707. 

See CHatmers, ‘‘ General Biographical Dictionary.”’ 

Mill, (JoHN STuaRt,) an eminent English philosopher 
and economist, son of James Mill, author of the “ His- 
tory of British India,” was born in London in May, 1806. 
He was educated at home by his father, and entered in 
1823 the service of the East India Company as a clerk 
in the India House. In his early life he contributed to 
the “Edinburgh Review” and the ‘Westminster Re- 
view.” He published in 1843 a “System of Logic, 
Rationative and Inductive,” (2 vols.,) and, in 1844, 
“Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political Econ- 
omy.” He acquired a high reputation by a popular work 
entitled “The Principles of Political Economy, with 
some of their Applications to Social Philosophy,” (1848.) 
As a writer he is distinguished by originality of thought 
and acuteness in reasoning. In political principles he 
is an advanced Liberal, and all his sympathies are in 
favour of liberty and progress. About 1850 he married 
Harriet Taylor, a lady of rare intellectual-powers. He 
became examiner of Indian correspondence in 1856. 
During the late rebellion in the United States, Mr. Mill 
was among the few prominent English writers who de- 
fended the cause of the North and of the Federal Union. 
Among his more recent works are an “ Essay on Liberty,” 
and “An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Phi- 
losophy,” (1865,) of which a highly favourable review 
from the pen of Mr. Grote, the historian, has been pub- 
lished, (London, 1868.) He was for some time editor of 
the ‘“ Westminster Review.” In 1865 he was elected a 
member of Parliament for Westminster. He became an 
able debater, and made several speeches in favour of 
reform and extension of the elective franchise in 1866 
and 1867. His career as a legislator has been very suc- 
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cessful. ‘Mr. Mill’s success,” says the.‘ New York 
Commercial Advertiser,” August 29, 1867, ‘has been 
the most marked and decided in the annals of Parlia- 
ment. No man has ever before acquired so high a con- 
sideration in so short a time.” He was, however, 
defeated in the general election of 1868. Mr. Mill has 
distinguished himself as an earnest and able advocate of 
the rights of women. In a recent work, entitled “The 
Subjection of Women,” (1869,) he takes the ground 
“that the principle which regulates the existing social 
relations between the two sexes—the legal subordina- 
tion of one sex to the other—is wrong in itself, and now 
one of the chief hindrances to human improvement, and 
that it ought to be replaced by a principle of perfect 
equality.” 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1848, and October, 
1869 ; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for October, 1848, and January, 1866 ; 
“Yraser’s Magazine’? for September, 1848, and May, 1859; “ British 
Quarterly Review” for August, 1846, January, 1860, and July, 1868 ; 
“Westminster Review’ for May, 1843. 

Millais, mila’, (JoHN EVEREr?,) an English painter, 
of French extraction, born at Southampton in 1829, was 
one of the founders of what is called the “‘ Pre-Raphaelite 
School.” He studied at the Royal Academy, and at 
an early age produced several works of superior merit, 
among which was ‘The Benjamites seizing the Daugh- 
ters of Shiloh.” His “ Return of the Dove to the Ark,” 
“Child of the Regiment,” ‘‘ Ophelia,” “The Order of 
Release,” and “Joan of Arc” are among his most ad- 
mired productions. He was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician in 1863. 

Mil’lar, (Joun,) an eminent Scottish jurist, born in 
Lanarkshire in. 1735. He studied at Glasgow, where 
he became in 1761 professor of civil law. The spirited 
and attractive style of his lectures, which, says a critic 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review,” “‘gave to a learned discus- 
sion the charms of an animated and interesting conversa- 
tion,” drew great numbers to the university, and made 
it for the time one of the most flourishing and popular 
in the kingdom. He was the author of “Origin of the 
Distinction of Ranks,” (1771,) and a “ Historical View 
of the English Government from the Settlement of the 
Saxons tothe Accession of the House of Stuart,” (1787.) 
The former was translated into French, German, and 
Italian. Died in r8o1. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’’ 
“Life of Millar,” by Craia, prefixed to his ‘t Origin of the Dis- 
tinction of Ranks ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1806. 

Millard, (Davip,) an American divine, born at Ball- 
ston, New York, in 1794, published several theological 
works, also “Travels in Egypt, Arabia, and the Holy 
Land,” (1843.) 

Mil’/ledge, (JouHN,) an American patriot and states- 
man, born at Savannah, Georgia, in 1757, distinguished 
himself in the war of the Revolution, and in 1802 was 
elected Governor of Georgia. He was one of the founders 
of the University of Georgia, and the former capital of 
the State was named in his honour. Died in 1818. 

Milledoler, mil/dol’ar, (PHILIP,) D.D., an American 
divine, of the Dutch Reformed Church, born at Far- 
mington, Connecticut, in 1775. He became president 
of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, in 1825. Died in 
1852. 

Mil/ler, (EDwWARD,) an American physician, born in 
Delaware in 1760, was a brother of the Rev. Samuel 
Miller, noticed below. He became professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York, and wrote, among 
other works, a “ Treatise on Yellow Fever,” which is 
highly esteemed. He was one of the founders of the 
“ Medical Repository,” the first medical journal of 
America. Died in 1812. 

Mil/ler, (EDWARD,) an English musician and writer, 
born at Norwich, was a pupil of Dr. Burney. He was 
the author of “Institutes of Music” and “ Elements of 
Thorough Bass and Composition.” Died in 1807. 

Miller, me’ya’, (EMANUEL,) a French scholar, born in 
Paris in 1812, has published a “ Catalogue of the Greek 
Manuscripts in the Esqyrial,” (1840,) and edited several 
classical works. 

Mil/ler, (HuGH,) an eminent Scottish geologist and 
writer, born at Cromarty on the roth of October, 
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1802, was a son of a mariner and shipmaster, who per- 
ished in a storm in 1807. He attended the grammar- 
school of the parish, and received instruction from two 
maternal uncles, James and Alexander Wright, one of 
whom encouraged his taste for natural history. At an 
early age he began to write verses. He learned the 
trade of a stone-mason, and commenced in 1819 his life 
of labour in a quarry of old red sandstone at Cromarty. 
“Tt was the necessity which made me a quarrier,” he 
writes, “that taught me to be a geologist.” He worked 
as a mason in various parts of Scotland, and diligently 
improved the intervals of labour by the cultivation of 
his mind. In 1825 and 1826 he was employed at Edin- 
burgh as a stone-cutter. He afterwards published a vol- 
ume of poems, and in 1834 relinquished his trade to 
become an accountant in a bank at Cromarty. In 1835 
he produced “Scenes and Legends of the North of Scot- 
Jand,” which was received with favour. He married 
about 1836. 

In 1839 he defended with much ability the cause of 
the Free Church, in a “ Letter from One of the Scotch 
People to Lord Brougham,” which was praised by Mr. 
Gladstone. He became in 1840 editor of the “‘ Witness,” 
an organ of the Free Church or Non-Intrusionists, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh twice a week. He continued to 
edit this paper until his death, and rendered it very 
popular and influential. His reputation as a geologist 
was increased by his work entitled “The Old Red 
Sandstone, or New Walks in an Old Field,” (1841,) 
which is written in an attractive style. He afterwards 
published ‘“ Footprints of the Creator,” (1849,) ‘‘ First 
Impressions of England and its People,” (1851,) an inter- 
esting autobiography entitled “My Schools and School- 
masters, or the Story of my Education,” (1854,) and 
“The Cruise of the Betsey.” These works mark an 
important epoch in the progress of geology. ‘There 
was notbing in Miller’s works,” says the “ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1858, “which so much surprised the 
public as their mere literary merit. Where could this 
Cromarty mason have acquired his style ?” 

In consequence of excessive mental exertion, his brain 
became diseased. During a paroxysm of insanity, he 
killed himself with a pistol in December, 1856. He had 
just finished a work entitled “The Testimony of the 
Rocks, or Geology in its Bearings on the Two Theologies, 
Natural and Revealed,” (1857.) In this work he rejects 
the theory that the Mosaic account of the creation is 
purely parable, while he censures those who refuse to 
accept the evidences of scientific truths when they seem 
to clash with traditionary interpretations of Scripture. 
His “ Footprints of the Creator” was written to refute 
«he theory of development advocated by the author of 
“The Vestiges of Creation,” ‘Hugh Miller,” says the 
“Edinburgh Review,” “must undoubtedly be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable men whom Scotland has 
produced. . . . The interest of his narrative, the purity 
of his style, his inexhaustible faculty of happy and inge- 
nious illustration, his high imaginative power, and that 
light of genius which it is so difficult to define yet so 
impossible to mistake, all promise to secure for the 
author of the ‘Old Red Sandstone’ the lasting admira- 
tion of his countrymen.” 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1858, article ‘‘ Hugh Mil- 
ler,” (reprinted in the “Living Age,’ August 21, 1858;) ‘* North 
British Review’’ for August, 1854; ‘“‘ North American Review” for 
October, 1851; AttrBong, ‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


Miller, (JAMES,) an English dramatist and satirical 
writer, born in Dorsetshire in 1703. He published sev- 
eral political pamphlets, a satire entitled “The Humours 
of Oxford,” and a number of comedies. Died in 1744. 

Miller, (JAmMrs,) an American officer, born at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, about 1776. He served as 
colonel with distinction at the battles of Chippewa and 
Lundy’s Lane, July 25, 1814. His commander asked 
him if he could take a certain battery at Lundy’s Lane. 
He answered, “I'll try, sir,” and captured the battery. 
Died in 1851. 

Miller, mil/ler, (joHANN MartiIn,) a German poet 
and fictitious writer, born at Ulm in 1750. He was the 
author of “ Correspondence of Three Academic Friends, 
“‘Siegwart, a Convent History,” (1776,) which was trans- 
Jated into French, Dutch, and Polish, and several other 
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popular works. His lyric poems are highly esteemed. 
He was an intimate friend of Klopstock and Voss. Died 
in 1814. 

Miller, (Josepy,) a celebrated English comedian, 
whose appreciation as an actor of the wit of Congreve’s 
plays contributed in a great measure to their success, 
was born in 1684. The jests ascribed to him were in 
reality compiled by John Motley, author of a ‘“ Life of 
Peter the Great.” Died in 1738. 

Miller, (Puixip,) an English botanist and florist, born 
in 1691. He published a ‘Catalogue of Hardy Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. cultivated near London,” (with coloured 
plates, 1730,) ‘‘Gardener’s Dictionary,” (1731,) which 
was translated into several languages, and “ Figures of 
Plants,” (2 vols., 1755,) adapted to the Dictionary. The 
genus Milleria was named by Dr. Martyn in honour of 
this botanist. Died in 1771. 

Miller, (SAMuEL,) D.D., an American Presbyterian 
divine, born in Delaware in 1769. He became pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in New York in 1793. 
In 1813 he was appointed professor of ecclesiastical 
history in the Theological Seminary of Princeton. He 
was the author of numerous theological and controversial 
works, and wrote the “ Life of Jonathan Edwards,” in 
Sparks’s “ American Biography.” Died in 1850. 

See SamueEr Miter, ‘ Life of Samuel Miller,’’ 2 vols., 1869. 


Miller, (StEPHEN FRANKS,) an American lawyer and 
journalist, born in North Carolina, became associate 
editor of “De Bow’s Review” about 1848. He published 
the “Bench and Bar of Georgia,” and other works. 

Miller, (Sir THomas,) a Scottish lawyer, born in 1718, 
was appointed lord advocate of Scotland in 1760, On 
the death of Dundas he became president of the court 
of sessions, (1788.) Died in 1789. 

Miller, (THoMaAS,) an English poet and basket-maker, 
born at Gainsborough about 1808. He was patronized 
by the poet Rogers, by whose aid he began business as a 
bookseller. He wrote, besides numerous poems, novels 
entitled “ Royston Gower” and ‘Fair Rosamond.” 

Miller, (WILLIAM,) founder of the sect of the Miller- 
ites, was born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1781. 
About 1833 he began to prophesy the end of the world, 
which he atfirmed would be destroyed in 1843. He died 
in 1849; and his followers, who are said to have num- 
bered nearly fifty thousand, have since greatly decreased. 

Miller, (WILLIAM ALLEN,) an English chemist and 
physician, born at Ipswich in 1817. He took his medical 
degree in London, and subsequently studied in the labo- 
ratory of Liebig at Giessen. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Royal College in 1845, and 
assayer at the Mint and Bank of England in 1851. He 
was vice-president of the Royal Society and president of 
the Chemical Society, and wrote “Elements of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical,” (3 vols., 1850; 3d ed., 1866.) 

Miller, (Witt1AM Hatuows,) F.R.S., an eminent 
English mineralogist and physicist, was educated at 
Saint John’s College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. about 1826. He became professor of 
mineralogy at Cambridge in 1832, and wrote several 
treatises on crystallography. His most important work 
1S_a new and greatly-improved edition of Phillips’s 
“Elementary Introduction to Mineralogy,” (1852.) He 
was a member of a commission appointed by govern- 
ment in 1843 for the restoration of the standards of 
weight and measure, and he constructed and verified 
the new national standard of weight. 

_ Milles, milz, (Jeremiau,) an English divine and an- 
tiquary, born in 1714, became Dean of Exeter in 1762. 
He was a contributor to the « Archeologia,” and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to vindicate the authenticity 
of Rowley’s poems. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Died in 1784. 

See Nicuots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes.” 


Millet, me’ya’, (AIM#,) a French painter and sculptor, 
a son of Frédéric Millet, noticed below, was born in 
Paris about 1818. 

Millet, (FREDERIC,) a French portrait-painter, born 
at Charlieu in 1786, was a pupil of Isabey. He executed 
a number of portraits of great merit, among which we 
may name that of the empress Josephine. Died in 1859. 


Millevoye, mél’vwa’, (CHARLES HUBERT,) a French 
poet and /ittérateur, born at Abbeville in 1782, He was 
the author of elegiac poems of great beauty, and ob- 
tained several prizes from the French Academy. Died 
in 1816. 

See Sartnre-Beuve, “ Portraits Littéraires ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;”’? LonGrELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Millin, me’yan’,* (AuBIN Louts,) a French antiquary 
and naturalist, born in Paris in 1759. He published 
“Elements of Natural History,” (1794,) “ Dictionary of 
the Fine Arts,” (3 vols., 1806,) ‘‘ Mythological Gallery,” 
(1811,) and other works. In 1795 he became editor of 
the “‘ Magasin Encyclopédique,” a journal of high char- 
acter, which he conducted for twenty years. He was a 
member of the French Institute and of several foreign 
Academies, and a chevalier of the Jegion of honour. 
In 1794 he had been appointed keeper of the medals 
and antiquities in the Royal Library. Died in 1818. 


Millingen, mil/ling-gen, ? (JAMES,) an eminent anti- 
quary, of Dutch extraction, born in London in 1774. He 
published “ Remarks on the State of Learning and the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain,” ‘ Ancient Coins of Greek 
Cities and Kings,” (1821,) and other similar works, which 
have a very high reputation. Died in 1845. 

Millon, me’yon’,* (CHARLES,) a French /ittérateur, 
born at Liege in 1754, wrote poems, histories, etc. Died 
in 1839. 

Millon, (EUGENE,) a French chemist, born at Chalons- 
sur-Marne in 1812. He published, besides other chemical 
treatises, ‘Elements of Organic Chemistry, comprising 
the Applications of this Science to Vegetable Physi- 
ology,” (2 vols., 1845-48.) 

Millot, mé’yo’,* (CLAUDE FRANCOIS XAVIER,) a 
French historian, born in Franche-Comté in 1726. He 
was the author of ‘Elements of Universal History,” 
“ Political and Military Memoirs towards the History of 
Louis XIV.,” etc., (6 vols., 1777,) and other works of 
the kind. He was elected to the French Academy in 
1777, and in 1778 was appointed preceptor to the Duc 
d’Enghien. Died in 1785. 

See Grimm, ‘Correspondance ;’? Lincay, ‘‘Eloge de Abbé 
Millot,”’? 1814; Qu#Rarp, ‘‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Mills, (CHARLES,) an English writer, born at Green- 
wich in 1788, was the author of a ‘* History of Moham- 
medanism,” (1812,) “ History of the Crusades,” (1820,) 
“Travels of Theodore Ducas,” etc., (1822,) and other 
works. Died in 1825. 

Mills, (CLARK,) a distinguished American sculptor, 
born in Onondaga county, New York, in 1815. Having 
removed to Charleston, South Carolina, he executed 
several busts in marble, which won for him a high repu- 
tation. In 1848 he began his bronze equestrian statue of 
Jackson, for which, owing to its size, he was obliged to 
construct a foundry. It was completed in 1853, and 
placed in Lafayette Square at Washington. His next 
work was the colossal equestrian statue of Washington, 
finished in 1860, 

See TuckERMAN, “ Book of the Artists.”’ 

Mills, (SAMUEL JOHN,) an American Congregational 
divine, born at Torringford, Connecticut, in 1783, was 
one of the founders of the American Missionary Society. 
He also took a prominent part in the organization of 
the American Colonization Society, and in 1817 visited 
Africa, in company with the Rev. E. Burgess, for the 
purpose of choosing a site for the colony. He died in 
1818, while on his voyage home. 

Mil’/man, (Sir FRANCis,) an eminent English phy- 
sician, born in Devonshire in 1746. He published 
‘‘ Animadversions on the Nature and Cure of Dropsy,” 
(1776,) “ Treatise on the Source of the Scurvy,” and other 
works. He was appointed physician to George III., 
and was a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. Died in 1821. 

Milman, (Rev. Henry Hart,) an English poet, 
historian, and divine, son of the preceding, was born in 


* There seems to be some diversity respecting the pronunciation 
of these names: some speakers say me‘lan’, me‘lon’, etc., omitting 
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London in 1791. He graduated at Brazenose College, 
Oxford, where in 1821 he became professor of poetry. 
Having filled several inferior offices in the Church, he 
was appointed Dean of Saint Paul’s in 1849. His tragedy 
of “Fazio,” published in 1815, was well received, and 
was followed by the poems of ‘‘Samor, Lord of the 
Bright City,” (1818,) “The Fall of Jerusalem,” (1820,) 
“The Martyr of Antioch,” and others. In 1840 he 
brought out his “ History of Christianity from the Birth 
of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire,” (3 vols. 8vo,) and in 1854 his “ History of 
Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V.” He published excellent 
editions of the works of Horace, with a well-written life 
of the poet, and of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Died in September, 1868. 

See W. E. H. Lecxy, ‘‘ History of European Morals from Au- 
gustus io Charlemagne,”’ (Preface,) 1869; “‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for 
January, 1858, January, 1864, and January, 1869 ; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1816, July, 1818, May, 1820, and April, 1869; 
“* Blackwood’s Magazine” for Marchand July, 1822; ‘ North British 
Review” for November, 1854, and March, 1869; ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’’ for October, 1854. 

Milne, miln, (CoLIn,) a Scottish divine and naturalist, 
born at Aberdeen. He was the author of a “ Botanical 
Dictionary,” ‘‘ Indigenous Botany,” etc. Died in 1815. 

Milne, miln, (JosHuA,) an English writer, born in 
1776, was appointed actuary of the Sun Life Assurance 
Office. He published a valuable “ Treatise on Aynui- 
ties,” in which he describes a new system of notation for 
the calculation of life-insurance. 

Milne-Edwards, miln éd/wardz, [Fr. pron. méln 
4’doo-&rs’,| (HENRI,) an eminent French naturalist, of 
English descent, born at Bruges in 1800. After he had 
taught natural history for some years in the Collége 
Henri IV. in Paris, he was elected to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1838. He published “The Natural His- 
tory of the Crustacea,” (3 vols., 1834-41,) which is 
highly esteemed. In 1841 he obtained the chair of 
entomology in the Jardin des Plantes, and in 1844 was 
chosen adjunct professor of zoology and comparative 
physiology at the Faculty of Sciences. He succeeded I. 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire as professor of zoology in 1862. 
Among his works are “ Elements of Zoology,” (4 vols., 
1834-37,) which obtained considerable popularity, and 
“Researches into the Anatomy and Physiology of 
Polypi,” (1842.) 

See article “ Milne,” in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mil/ner, (Isaac,) an eminent English divine and 
mathematician, born near Leeds in 1751. He studied 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he became in 
1783 Jacksonian professor of experimental philosophy. 
He was subsequently appointed master of his college, 
(1788,) Dean of Carlisle, (1791,) and Lucasian professor 
of mathematics, (1798.) He was also twice elected vice- 
chancellor of his college. He was the author of a num- 
ber of sermons and miscellaneous essays, and wrote a 
continuation of his brother Joseph’s “Church History.” 
Te numbered among his friends Pitt and Wilberforce. 
Died in 1820. 

See Mary Mivner, “ Life of Isaac Milner,’ 1842. 

Milner, (JoHN,) a learned Roman Catholic divine, 
born in London in 1752. He was the author of a “ His- 
tory, Civil and Ecclesiastical, and Survey of the Anti- 
quities, of Winchester,” and was a contributor to the 
“ Archezologia.” He was a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Died in 1826. 


See the “‘ London Quarterly Review” for May, 1810, and October, 
1811. 


Milner, (JOHN,) an English theologian, born near 
Halifax in 1628, became canon of Ripon. Died in 1702. 

Milner, (JosEPH,) an English divine, born near Leeds 
in 1744, was a brother of Isaac, noticed above. He 
became vicar of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Hull 
in 1797. He wrote a “ History of the Church of Christ,” 
(5 vols., 1794-1812,) which is esteemed a standard work. 
It was completed by his brother, the Dean of Carlisle. 
Milner also published an “ Answer to Gibbon’s Attack 
on Christianity,” and other works. Died in 1797. 

See Isaac Miner, “ Life of J. Milner,” prefixed to his Sermons. 

Milnes, milnz, (RICHARD Moncxron,) Baron Hough- 
ton, an English statesman and miscellaneous writer, 
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born in Yorkshire in 1809. He graduated at Cambridge 
in 1831, and in 1837 was first elected a member of Par- 
liament for Pentefract, which he continued to represent 
until 1863, when he was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Houghton. As a member of the liberal conservative 
party, he has peen a prominent advocate of reform. 
Among his principal publications are “ Poems, Legendary 
and Historical,” “* Palm-Leaves,” (1844,) “Memorials of 
Many Scenes,” and the “ Life, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains of John Keats,” (1848.) He contributed to the 
“Edinburgh Review.”. 

See ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for June, 1847, article “‘ Literary Legis- 
lators ;’” ‘“‘ North American Review’ for October, 1839, and July, 
1842. 

Mil’nor, (JAMES,) D.D., an American Episcopal 
clergyman, born in Philadelphia in 1773, became rector 
of Saint George’s Church, New York, in 1816. Died in 
1845. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of James Milnor, D.D.,”’ by Rev. J. S. STone. 


Milo, [Gr. Miduv ; Fr. Miton, me’ldon’,| an athlete, 
celebrated for his prodigious strength, born at Crotona, 
in Italy, was a pupil of Pythagoras. He is said to have 
once carried a bull on his shoulders to the sacrifice, and 
killed it with a blow of his fist. In 509 B.c. he gained 
a signal victory over the Sybarites. When advanced in 
years, he found one day, in passing through a forest, 
a tree partly cleft by wedges. Having introduced his 
hands for the purpose of severing it entirely, the wedges 
fell out, but, his strength failing him, the parts closed 
again, retaining him a prisoner, and in this helpless con- 
dition he was devoured by wild beasts. 

Milo, (Trrus ANNIUS,) a famous Roman tribune, was 
a plebeian, and a man of unscrupulous character. He 
became tribune of the people in 57 B.c., and was a par- 
tisan of Pompey. By his efforts to restore Cicero from 
exile he incurred the hostility of Clodius, with whom he 
fought in several bloody affrays. In the year 53 Milo 
was a candidate for the consulship. Before the electoral 
contest was decided, Milo and Clodius met, each with 
a band of armed slaves, and a fight ensued, in which 
Clodius was killed. Milo was tried for homicide, and, 
though defended by Cicero, was condemned, and exiled 
himself to Marseilles. Having taken arms against 
Ceesar in the civil war, he was killed in Lucania, 48 B.C. 

See CicEro, ‘ Oratio pro Milone;’? Drumawnn, ‘Geschichte 
Roms;’”? Dion Cassius. *f History of Rome;’’? ELBERLING, ‘‘ Nar- 
ratio de T. A. Milone,”? 1840; Smiru, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography.”’ 

Milon. See MILo. 

Milonof, Milonov, or Milonow, mee’lo-nof, (M1- 
CHAEL VASSILIEVITCH,) a Russian poet, born in 1792, 
was the author of satires, epistles, and lyric poems, which 
enjoy great popularity. Died in 1821. 

See Grercu, ‘‘ Essai sur |’ Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” 

Miloradovitch, me-lo-r4/do-vitch, (MICHAEL AN- 
DRIEVITCH,) Coun’, a Russian general, born at Saint 
Petersburg in 1770. He fought with distinction against 
the Turks and Poles and in the campaigns against the 
French from 1799 to 1814, and attained the rank of 
general of infantry. He was appointed military gov- 
ernor of Saint Petersburg in 1819. He was killed in 
attempting to suppress the insurrection in that city, De- 
cember 25, 1825. 

Milosh. See OBRENOVITCH. 

Mil/roy, (Roperr H.,) an American general, born 
in Indiana about 1814. “ He was appointed a brigadier- 
general of Union volunteers about September, 1861, and 
served at Cross Keys, June 8, 1862. He commanded 
about 8000 men at Winchestef, was attacked June 15, » 
1863, and retreated, but.lost nearly half of his force. 

Miltiade. See MILranpes. 

Mil-ti’a-dés, [Gr. MiAriddy¢ ; Fr. Mivrrape, mél’- 
te’ad’,| a celebrated Athenian general, who flourished 
about 500 B.c., was the son of Cimon. He became suc- 
cessor to his uncle Miltiades, who had made himself a 
despot or master of the Chersonese in Thrace, and he 
appears first in history as an arbitrary ruler. Darius of 
Persia having sent a great armament, under Datis and 
Artaphernes, to conquer Greece, Miltiades was ort 
one of the ten generals of the Athemlan army, which 
awaited the enemy at Marathon in 490 B.C. The Grecian 
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army numbered about 10,000 men, and the Persian prob- 
ably over 100,000. A regulation then prevailed that each 
of the ten generals should command by turns for one day. 
Some of them were averse to risking a battle. When 
the command devolved on Miltiades, he gained one of 
the most memorable and important victories recorded 
in history. To reward his patriotism and éminent ser- 
vices to national liberty, the Athenians decreed that he 
should have the foremost place ina painting which illus- 
trated the battle. Having failed in an attack on Paros, 
he was fined fifty talents, which he could not pay, and 
about the year 489 died in prison of a wound received 
in the action just named. The famous general Cimon 
was his son. 


See Cornetius NeEpos, ‘‘ Miltiades ;??’ Herovotus, books iv. and 
vi.; Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,” vol. iv. ; THrRLwALL, ‘ History 
of Greece ;’?? Kircumairr, “ Dissertatio de Miltiade,”’ 1662. 


Miltitz, von, fon mil’tits, (KARL,) a German prelate, 
born about 1490, became chamberlain to Leo X., who 
sent him in 1518 as nuncio to Germany, in order to 
conciliate Luther or counteract his influence. On this 
occasion he displayed much tact, and used flattery or 
persuasive means with some success. (See LUTHER.) 
Died in 1529. 

Miltitz, von, (KArL BorRromMAUS ALEXANDER STE- 
PHAN,) a German poet and musical composer, born at 
Dresden in 1781. Among his best compositions are 
the operas of “Saul” and “Georg Czerny.” Died in 
1845. His brother ALEXANDER was ambassador to 
Constantinople, and wrote a valuable work entitled 
“The Manual of Consuls.” Died in 1843. 

Mil’ton, [Lat. Mitro’Nus; It. M1L”ron or MILTONO, 
mél-to’no,| (JOHN,) an immortal poet, and, if we except 
Shakspeare, the most illustrious name in English litera- 
ture, was born in Bread Street, London, on the 9th of 
December, 1608. He was the eldest son of John Milton, 
a scrivener, and Sarah Bradshaw, (or Caston, according 
to some authorities.) His early education was directed 
by a private tutor,—Thomas Young, a zealous Puritan. 
A portrait of his beautiful features, taken by C. Jansen, 
at the age of ten, has been preserved. Before he entered 
college he was an excellent Latin scholar, In severe and 
systematic study he laid the foundations of his fame. 
In a letter to a friend, written some years later, he says, 
“Tt is my way to suffer no impediment, no love of ease, 
no avocation whatever, to chill the ardour, to break the 
continuity, or to divert the completion of my literary 
pursuits.” His first English poems were versions of the 
114th and 136th Psalms, (1623.) 

In February, 1624, he was admitted as pensioner into 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he acquired distinc- 
tion as a Latin poet. Dr. Johnson expresses the opinion 
that Milton ‘was the first Englishman who, after the 
revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic ele- 
gance.” He took the degree of Bachelor in 1628, and 
that of Master of Arts in 1632,—before which he had 
been subjected to a temporary rustication (and, some say, 
to corporal chastisement) for an unknown offence. ‘“ By 
the intention of my parents,” says Milton himself, ‘I 
was destined of a child to the service of the Church, and 
In my own resolutions. ‘Till coming to some maturity 
of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the 
Church, that he who would take orders must subscribe 
SLAVE, and take an oath withal, . . . I thought better 
to prefer a blameless silence, before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with servitude and_for- 
swearing.” 

In 1632 he left the university, and retired to his 
father’s house at Horton, Buckinghamshire, where he 
remained five years, during which he is said to have 
read all the Greek and Latin writers. He also took 
lessons in music, which he loved, and in which he was 
very skilful. In this studious retirement, it appears, he 
wrote his beautiful poems “Comus,” “L) Allegro,” “II 
Penseroso,” and v7 Lycidas,” (1637.) és Comus”—a drama 
in form, but essentially lyrical—was written and per- 
formed at Ludlow Castle in 1634, but not printed until 
1637. “It is certainly,” says Macaulay, “the noblest 
performance of the kind which exists in any language.” 
“ Lycidas” is contemptuously depreciated by Johnson as 
a “pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting,” 


But Hallam approves the judgment of a certain critic 
(whom he does not name) that ‘‘ Lycidas” is “‘a good 
test of a real feeling for what is peculiarly called poetry.” 
Milton’s “Allegro” and ‘ Penseroso” are universally 
admired. ‘It is impossible to conceive,” says Macaulay, 
“that the mechanism of language can be brought toa 
more exquisite degree of perfection. These poems differ 
from others as ottar of roses differs from ordinary rose- 
water.” 

In 1638, attended by a servant, he visited Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, conversed with Galileo, then a “ pris- 
oner to the Inquisition,” and received testimonials of 
honour and friendship from Carlo Dati, Francini, and 
Manso. He was admired as a great prodigy by these 
Italian celebrities. He returned in 1639, and opened in 
London a small boarding-school, in which he adopted a 
new system of education. His nephews, Edward and 
John Philips, were among his pupils. In 1641 he pro- 
duced his first prose work,—a “ Treatise of Reforma- 
tion,”—which was followed by other arguments against 
the Established Church and Prelacy. He sympathized 
with the popular party in the great crisis of English 
liberty, but took no active part in the civil war which 
began in 1642. 

At Whitsuntide, 1643, he married Mary Powell, whose 
father was a justice of the peace and a royalist of Ox- 
fordshire. “The lady,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘seems not 
much to have delighted in the pleasures of spare diet 
and hard study.” A month after the marriage, she made 
a visit to her father’s house, from which she refused to 
return. Having resolved to repudiate her, Milton pub- 
lished “ The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” (1644,) 
and other treatises on that topic, in his own justification. 
He also paid his addresses to a Miss Davis, until his 
wife implored forgiveness and was restored to favour. 
She became the mother of three daughters, who were all 
the children that Milton had. 

He published in 1644 his “ Areopagitica,” or “ Plea 
for Unlicensed Printing,”—probably his greatest prose 
work. ‘* Many passages in this famous tract,” says Hal- 
lam, “‘are admirably eloquent : an intense love of liberty 
and truth glows through it.” He had taken a larger 
house in Barbican (about 1645) for the reception of 
scholars ; but his wife’s relations, to whom, when ruined 
by the civil war, he generously gave refuge, occupied his 
rooms. In March, 1648-49, he was appointed Latin 
secretary to the council of state, which was the highest 
executive power in the new republic. As anantidote to 
the “ Eikon Basilike,” ze. the ‘ Image (or Portrait) of the 
King,’”—a work designed to excite commiseration for the 
sufferings of Charles L, (see GAUDEN,)—Milton pro- 
duced his ‘ Iconoclastes,” (Eikonoklastes,) or ‘ Image- 
breaker,” and, by order of the council, appeared as the 
antagonist of the learned Salmasius, in reply to whom 
he wrote, in Latin, his celebrated work entitled “ Defence 
of the English People,” ( Defensio Populi Anglicani,” 
1650.) (See SALMASIUS.) 

About 1654 he became totally blind. His “ Defensio 
Secunda” (1654) contains an eloquent allusion to this 
privation. His wife died about 1653, and in 1656 he mar- 
ried Catherine Woodcock, who died in the following year. 
After serving the Protector Oliver as Latin secretary 
for four or five years, he retired about 1657 from public 
life, with a pension of £150. Before that date he had 
meditated the plan of a great epic poem. One of the 
subjects that presented was the exploits of King Arthur, 
After much deliberation, “long choosing and beginning 
late,” he preferred the subject of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” which 
at first he proposed to dramatize. At the restoration, 
(1660,) his prosecution was ordered, and he concealed 
himself in the house of a friend until the Act of Oblivion 
released him from danger. He married his third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshul, in 1664; and when the great plague 
raged in London, (1665,) he retired to Chalfont, Bucks, 
where his friend Ellwood had engaged a cottage for him. 
(See ELLWoop, THomas.) In the course of the same 
year Milton showed to Ellwood the finished manuscript 
of “ Paradise Lost,’ which the latter took home and 
perused, On returning it to the author, he remarked, 
‘‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost; but what 
hast thou to say of Paradise found?” Milton sold his 
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copy in April, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an imme- 
diate payment of five pounds and the promise of an 
equal sum after the sale of thirteen hundred copies. It 
was rather coldly received, only three thousand having 
been sold in the first eleven years. “Its admirers,” says 
Johnson, “did not dare to publish their opinion.” 

He published in 1671 “Samson Agonistes,” a tra- 
gedy, and “Paradise Regained,” which he is said to 
have esteemed his most perfect production; but the 
public and the critics have not sanctioned this preference. 
Milton died in London, by “a silent expiration,” on the 
8th of November, 1674. 

A manuscript of Milton’s “On Christian Doctrine,” 
(“De Doctrina Christiana,”) found in the State-Paper 
Office, London, in 1823, was translated and published 
in 1825. The genuineness of this work, though some- 
times called in question, is considered by the great 
majority of critics to be established beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

Milton was not connected with any church, but ap- 
pears to have favoured the Independents,—a politico- 
religious party. “He grew old without any visible 
worship,” says Johnson; who adds, “ His studies and 
meditations were an habitual prayer.” His favourite 
authors among the Greeks were Homer and Euripides, 
and Shakspeare and Spenser among the English. His 
stature was rather below the middle height. In his youth 
he was so eminently and delicately beautiful as to be 
called “the Lady” of his college, though his habits were 
far from effeminate. He had a fair complexion and 
auburn hair. Portraits of him were taken at the ages 
of ten, twenty-one, and about sixty. 

“Considered with respect to design,” says Johnson, 
“¢Paradise Lost’ may claim the first place, and, with 
respect to performance, the second, among the produc- 
tions of the human mind. ... His [Milton’s] great works 
were performed under discountenance and in blindness ; 
but difficulties vanished at his touch: he was born for 
whatever is arduous; and his work is not the greatest 
of heroic poems, only because it is not the first.” ‘ Was 
there ever anything so delightful,” says Cowper, “as 
the music of ‘Paradise Lost’? It is like that of a fine 
organ,—has the fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, 
with all the softness and elegance of the Dorian flute ; 
variety without end, and never equalled, unless, perhaps, 
by Virgil.” Of Milton’s prose writings, Macaulay ob- 
serves, ‘They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The 
style is stiff with gorgeous embroidery.” 

“Tt is certain,” says Hume, “that this author, when 
in a happy mood and employed ona noble subject, is 
the most wonderfully sublime of any poet in any lan- 
guage, Homer and Lucretius and Tasso not excepted. 
More concise than Homer, more simple than Tasso, 
more nervous than Lucretius, had he lived in a later 
age and learned to polish some rudeness in his verses, 
had he enjoyed better fortune and possessed leisure to 
watch the returns of genius in himself, he had attained 
the pinnacle of perfection and borne away the palm of 
epic poetry.” 

“Tt may be doubted,” says Walter S. Landor, 
‘“‘whether the Creator ever created one altogether so 
great as Milton,—taking into one view at once his manly 
virtues, his superhuman genius, his zeal for truth, for 
true piety, true freedom, his eloquence in displaying it, 
his contempt of personal power, his glory and exultation 
in his country’s.” 

“Milton,” says Macaulay, “did not strictly belong 
to any of the classes which we have described. He 
was not a Puritan. He was not a Freethinker. He 
was not a Cavalier. In his character the noblest quali- 
ties of every party were combined in harmonious union. 
. .. We are not much in the habit of idolizing either 
the living or the dead. But there are a few characters 
which have stood the closest scrutiny and the severest 
tests, which have been tried in the furnace and have 
proved pure, which have been declared sterling by the 
general consent of mankind, and which are visibly 
stamped with the image and superscription of the Most 
High. These great men we trust we know how to prize ; 
and of these was Milton. . . . His thoughts are power- 
fal not only to delight, but to elevate and purify. Nor 
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do we envy the man who can study either the life or the 
writings of the great poet and patriot without aspiring to 
emulate, not indeed the sublime works with which his 
genius has enriched our literature, but the zeal with 
which he laboured for the public good, the fortitude with 
which he endured every private calamity, the lofty dis- 
dain with which he looked down on temptation and dan- 
gers, the deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and 
tyrants, and the faith which he so sternly kept with his 
country and with his fame.” (‘Essay on Milton.”) 

Those who desire to know how this great poet is 
regarded by a nation whose taste and habits of thought 
differ most widely from those of the English, may con- 
sult the article “Milton” in the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle,” from the pen of the justly-celebrated French 
critic Villemain. He admits that Milton’s picture of 
our first parents in Eden surpasses, in graceful and 
touching simplicity, anything to be found in the creations 
of any other poet, ancient or modern, and that the 
human imagination has produced nothing more grand 
or more sublime than some portions of “ Paradise Lost.” 

See the article “‘Mrlton,” in Jounson’s “ Lives of the Poets ;’ 
Topp, “ Life of Milton,’ 1801; KeiGuTLey, ‘‘ Life, Opinions, and 
Writings of John Milton,’’ 1855; Masson, “‘ Life and Times of 
Milton,”’ vol. 1., 1859; ToLanp, “‘ Life of Milton,” 1698 ; Symmons, 
“ Life of Milton ;?? Haytey, “ Life of Milton,” 1794; Dr. CHANNING, 
“Remarks on the Character and Writings of Milton,’’ 1828; Mac- 
AULAY, “‘ Essays;’? Hume, ‘‘ History of England,” chap. Ixii.; J. 
Mosneron, ‘‘ Vie de Milton,”’ 1804; Epwin P. Hoop, ‘* J. Milton, 
the Patriot and Poet,’ 1851; JosepH Ivimey, ‘‘ J. Milton, his Life 
and Times,” 1832; C. R. Epmonps, ‘J. Milton: a Biography,” 
1851; Epwarp Puivips, ‘‘ Life of J. Milton,’’ 1694; notice in the 
‘“North American Review”’ for July, 1838, by R. W. Emerson; and 
the excellent article in ALLIBONE’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Milton, Lorp. See FLETCHER, (ANDREW.) 

Milutinovics or Milutinowitsch, pronounced 
alike me-loo-tee’no-vitch, (SIMON,) a Servian poet, born 
in1791. He was the author of ‘‘ Popular Songs of the 
Montenegrins,” etc., “History of Servia from 1813 to 
1815,” and other works. 

Mi’mas, [Gr. Miwac,| a giant said to have been de- 
stroyed by Jupiter. The island of Prochyte, near Sicily, 
was believed to rest upon his body. 

Mim-ner’mus, [Gr. Miuvepuoc; Fr. MIMNERME, mém/- 
narm/,| a Greek elegiac and lyric poet, born at Colo- 
phon about 630 B.C., was contemporary with Solon. 
The fragments of his poems have been published in the 
collections of Estienne, Brunck, and Boissonade ; and, in 
a separate edition by Bach, Mimnermus is said to have 
invented the pentameter verse. 

See K. O. MU.LueEr, “‘ Geschichte der Griechen Literatur,”’ etc. ; 
Curistian Marx, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Mimnermo,”’ 1831. 

Mina, mee’na, (Don FRANCISCO Espoz y—és-poth’e,) 
a celebrated Spanish general, sometimes called EL REY 
DE NAVARRA, (“the King of Navarre,”) born near Pam- 
peluna in 1782. Asa guerilla chieftain, he successfully 
defended Navarre against the French in 1808 and the 
succeeding campaigns. Having been created marechal 
del campo in 1813, he endeavoured to excite an insur- 
rection against the government of Ferdinand VIL., but, 
failing in the attempt, took refuge in France. After his 
return to Spain, in 1820, he became captain-general of 
the armies of Navarre, Galicia, and Catalonia. He held 
several high offices under Queen Christina, for whom 
he fought against Don Carlos. Died in 1836. 

See MrinaNo, ‘“‘ Examen critico de las Revoluciones de Es 
1837; MoLIinNE DE SaintT-Yon, ‘‘Les deux Mina: Chronigce 
pagnole du XI Xe Siécle,” 3 vols., 1840; BuRCKHARDT, “‘ Riego und 
Mina,” etc., 1835. 

Mina, (XAVIER,) a Spanish officer, born in Navarre 
in 1789, was a nephew of the preceding. He undertook 
to liberate Mexico, which he entered in April, 1817, with 
a few hundred men. He gained several victories, but 
was captured and shot at Mexico in November, 1817. 

Minano y Bedoya, de, da mén-ya’no e ba-Do’e-4, 
(SEBASTIAN,) a Spanish writer, born in the province of 
Palencia in 1779. He wrote “ Letters from a Resident 
of Madrid,” and a “ History of the Spanish Revolution 
from 1820 to 1823,” (in French.) { 

Mind, mint, (GoT?FRIED,) a celebrated Swiss painter, 
born at Berne in 1768, was surnamed THE RAPHAEL 
oF Cats. He was the child of indigent parents, and 
a crétin, and was educated at Pestalozzi’s institution for 
poor boys, His favourite subjects were cats and bears, 


eask; cass; Shard; &as7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sasz; thasin this. ((@rSee Explanations, p. 23.) 
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' which he delineated with unequalled skill and fidelity. | The Minié rifle was an immense improvement on any- 


He died in 1814, leaving numerous designs, which were 
sold at a high price. 

See NaGier, “Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon;’? L. 
BRIGHTWELL, “ By-Paths of Biography.” 

Minderer, min/deh-rer, (RAIMOND,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Augsburg about 1570, was the discoverer 
of a new chemical compound, (acetate of ammonia,) 
since called Spiritus Mindereri. He published several 
medical works in Latin, and became physician to the 
emperor Matthias. Died in 1621. 

Minderhout, min/der-héwt’, a Flemish painter, born 
at Antwerp in 1577, excelled in marine views, seaports, 
etc. Died in 1663. 

Minelli, me-nel’/lee, [Lat. MInEL/LIus,]| (JAN,) a Dutch 
scholar, born at Rotterdam about 1625. He translated 
Terence into Dutch, and published numerous editions 
of the Latin classics, with notes, which had a high repu- 
tation at the time. Died in 1683. 

Minellius. See MINELLI. 

Miner, (THomas,) an American physician, born at 
Middletown, Connecticut, in 1777. He wrote, conjointly 
with Dr. Tully, “Essays on Fevers and other Subjects,” 
(1823.) Died in 1841. 

Mi-ner’va or A-the’na, | Fr. MINERVE, me’narv’,] 
one’ of the greater divinities of the Roman mythology, 
corresponding nearly to the Greek Athena or Athene, 
[Gr. ’A@qvn or ’AOnvd.| She was regarded as the goddess 
of wisdom, arts, and sciences, or a personification of the 
thinking, inventive faculty. According to a popular tra- 
dition, she was the offspring of the brain of Jupiter, from 
which she issued in full armour. She was always repre- 
sented asa virgin. In war she was contradistinguished 
from Mars (the god of brute force) as the patroness of 
scientific warfare, and hence, according to the ancient 
poets, was always superior to him. ‘he favourite plant 
of Minerva was the olive, and the animals consecrated 
to her were the owl and the serpent. Athena was the 
great national divinity of Attica and Athens, to which 
she is said to have given her name. Pope, in his 
“Temple of Fame,” alludes to her twofold character as 
the patroness of arts and arms, where he says, 

“There Cesar, graced with both Minervas, shone.” 

In the Trojan war she fought for the Greeks. She 
was sometimes called Pallas, Parthenos, (z.e. ‘‘ virgin,”’) 
Tritonia or Tritogeneia, and other names. The poets 
feigned that Neptune and Minerva disputed for the pos- 
session of Atticay which the gods promised to him or 
her who should produce the most useful gift to mankind. 
Neptune, striking the earth with his trident, produced a 
war-horse, and Minerva produced the olive, (the symbol 
of peace,) by which she gained the victory. She was 
usually represented with a helmet on her head, holding 
in one hand a spear and in the other an zegis, or shield, 
in the centre of which was the head of Medusa. There 
was a celebrated statue of Minerva, called Palladium, 
which was said to have fallen from the sky, and on 
which the safety of Troy depended. 

See G. Hermann, ‘ Dissertatio de Greca Minerva,’ 1837; 
GuiGntaut, ‘Religions de l’Antiquité;’? Smrru, ‘“ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology ;”? ‘* Biographie Uni- 
verselle,”” (Partie mythologique.) 

Minga, del, dé] mén’g4, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
of the Florentine school, lived about 1550-70. 

Mingarelli, mén-gi-rel/lee, (GrovANNI LuicI,) an 
Italian ecclesiastic and writer, born near Bologna in 
1722, was a friend of Tiraboschi. Died in 1793. 

See Cavatiert, “Vita di Mingarelli,”’ 1817. 

_ Mingotti, mén-got’tee, (Carerina,) an Italian vocal- 
ist, of German extraction, born at Naples in 1728. She 
studied under Porpora, and performed with brilliant suc- 
cess in the principal cities of Europe. Died in 1807. 

_Miniana, me-ne-4/ni4, (Jost MANnueEt,) a Spanish 
historian, born at Valencia in 1671. He wrote a continua- 


tion of Mariana’s “ History of Spain,” (1733.) Died in’ : 
9) rateur, born at Toulouse about.1520. He was patronized 


1730. 

Minié, me’ne-4’, (CLAUDE ErieNnnr,) a French of- 
ficer, born in Paris in 1810, was the inventor of the rifle 
called by his name. He was appointed by Napoleon 
III. superintendent of the school of ordnance at Vin- 
cennes, and received from him the sum of 20,000 francs. 


thing of the kind that had previously been invented, both 
as regards precision and the extent of its range. 

Minion. See MicNnon. 

Minjon. See MIcNnon, 

Mino da Fiesole, mee/no da fe-és/o-la, an eminent 
Italian sculptor, born at Fiesole about 1430. Among his 
works is a tomb of Paul IT. at Rome. Died in 1486. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.’’ 

Minoochihr, Minoutchihr, or Mintichihr, min- 
00’chih’r, written also Manucheher, an ancient Persian 
king, the grandson (or, according to some authorities, 
the great-grandson) of Fereedoon, (Feridtin,) is said to 
have been the first of his nation who fortified cities with 
ramparts and ditches. With Minodchihr ended the glory 
and power of the Peshdadian dynasty. 

See “A Short History of Persia,’ in vol. v. of Srrk WiLLrAmM 
Jongs’s Works; Arxkinson, ‘‘Abridgment of the Shah Nameh cf 
Firdausi,”’ 1832. : 

Minos, |Gr. Mivwc,] a celebrated king and lawgiver 
of Crete, whose history is much obscured or embellished 
with fable. According to Homer, he was ason of Jupiter 
and Europa, a brother of Rhadamanthus, and the father 
of Ariadne and Deucalion. He was renowned for his 
justices and moderation, and it was fabled that after his 
death he became a judge of the souls which entered the 
infernal regions. He has by some writers been identified 
with Manu, (or Menu,) the great Hindoo lawgiver. 

Minos, a king and lawgiver of Crete, supposed to 
have been a grandson of the preceding, with whom, how- 
ever, he has been confounded by some writers. He was 
the husband of Pasiphaé, and had many children. He 
is said to have been the first Greek prince that had an 
important naval power. The Cretans ascribed to Minos 
their laws and political institutions, which served as a 
model for the legislation of Lycurgus. According to one 
tradition, he was cruel and tyrannical, and compelled the 
Athenians, whom he vanquished, to pay him an annual 
tribute in the form of boys and virgins, who were devoured 
by the Minotaur. 

Min/ot, ? (GrEorGE RICHARDS,) an American jurist 
and historian, born at Boston in 1758. His_ principal 
works are a ‘Eulogy on Washington,” “ History of 
Shays’s Rebellion,” and ‘ History of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Died in 1802. 

Min/ot, ? (LAWRENCE,) an English poet, whose works 
were discovered by Tyrwhitt while he was preparing an 
edition of Chaucer. He lived about 1330-50. 

Min/o-taur, [Gr. Mworavpoc; Lat. MINOTAU/RUS ; 
Fr, MINOYTAURE, me‘no’tdr’,| a monster of classic my- 
thology, represented as half man and half bull. Accord- 
ing to the legend, he was the offspring of Pasiphaé and a 
bull which was sent to Minos by Neptune; he was kept 
in the great labyrinth of Crete, was fed with youths and 
maidens whom the Athenians sent to Minos as tribute, 
and was finally killed by Theseus, 

Min’tha or Men/’tha, [Gr. Mivé7,] a nymph, fabled 
to have been beloved by Pluto and changed by Ceres 
into the plant known as mint. 

Minto, Lorp. See ELLIOT. 

Min/to, (WALTER,) a Scottish mathematician, born 
in Edinburgh, emigrated to America in 1786. He was 
the author of several scientific works, and became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Princeton College, New Jersey. 
Died in 1796. 

Mintrop, min/trop, (THEODOR,) a distinguished 
German painter and designer, born at Heithausen, in 
Bavaria, in 1814. He produced designs in crayon, and 
several oil-paintings of religious subjects. Among his 
works are “The Riches of the Year,” and “The Apo- 
theosis of Bacchus.” 

Minturni, mén-toor’nee, (ANTONIO SEBASTIANO,) an 
Italian poet and canonist, born in Terra di Lavoro, was 
noted for his learning. Died in 1574. 

Minut, de, deh me’nii’, (GABRIEL,) a French /2#é- 


by Catherine de Médicis, and was a friend of J. C. 
Scaliger. He published treatises on medicine, theology, 
and other subjects. Died in 1587. 

Minutianus, me-nu-she-a’nus, [ It. MrvuziaANo, me 
noot-se-4/no,] (ALESSANDRO,) a learned Italian printer, 
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born at San Severo about 1450. He published the first 
complete edition of Cicero, and issued from his press 
numerous classics of great beauty and accuracy. Died 
about 1525. 

Minutius or Minucius (mi-nu/she-us) Fe’lix, an 
early Christian writer, supposed to have been a native 
of Africa, lived in the third century. He was the author 
of a work entitled “Octavius,” written in defence of 
Christianity. A good edition of it was published by 
Gronovius in 1707. 

See BoucHarp, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Minutio Felice,” 1685; Hern- 
RICH Meier, ‘‘ Commentatio de Minucio Felice,’ 1825. 

Minutoli, me-noo’to-lee, (HEINRICH MENU,) BARON, 
a distinguished writer, of Italian extraction, born at 
Geneva in 1772. He served in the Prussian army, and 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1820 he 
accompanied the scientific expedition sent by the Prus- 
sian government to Egypt, and published, (in German,) 
after his return, a ‘Journey to the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon and Upper Egypt,” (2 vols., 1824.) Among his 
other works is ‘Recollections of a Soldier.” He was 
a member of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and 
was appointed by the king, Frederick William, tutor to 
Prince Charles. Died in 1846. 

Minutoli, (Jurius,) a lawyer, son of the preceding, 
was born at Berlin in 1805. He was appointed in 1851 
consul-general for Spain and Portugal. He published 
a work entitled “Spain and its Progressive Develop- 
ment.” 

Min’/y-as, [Gr. Muviac,] a fabulous personage, said 
to be ason of Neptune, a king of Boeotia, and the an- 
cestor of the Miny, (Mwvat,) a race of heroes cele- 
brated in the most ancient epic poetry of Greece. The 
Argonauts were mostly descendants of Minyas, and were 
called Minyz. 

Minzocchi, mén-zok’kee, or Menzocchi, mén-zok’- 
kee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, born at Forli about 
1500, was a pupil of Genga. Among his master-pieces 
we may name “The Sacrifice of Melchisedec,” ‘The 
Fall of Manna,” and a “ Holy Family.” Died in 1574. 

Minzoni, mén-zo’/nee, (ONOFRIO,) an Italian poet and 
Jesuit, born at Ferrara in 1734, became professor of phi- 
losophy at Venice. He was the author of a collection 
of sonnets of great beauty. Died in 1817. 

See Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 


Miolan-Carvalho, me’o/lén’ kir’v4/lo’, (CAROLINE 
FE Ix,) a French vocalist, born at Chateau-Roux in 1829. 
She performed with success in Paris and London as an 
operatic singer. 

Miollis, me’o’léss’, (SExTruS ALEXANDRE FRAN- 
Gois,) Count, a French general, born at Aix in 1759. He 
was wounded at Yorktown, Virginia, in 1781. He became 
a general of division in 1799, and obtained command of 
all the French forces in Northern Italy in 1805. In 1809 
he entered Rome, where, having expelled the pope, he 
remained, with the title of governor, until 1814. Died 
in 1828. 

Mionnet, me’o’nd’, (THEODORE Epmr,) a French 
antiquary, born in Paris in 1770. He wrote a “ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Greek and Roman Medals,” (7 vols., 
1806-35,) a standard work, which still ranks among 
the best of its kind, a treatise “On the Rarity and 
Value of Roman Medals,” etc., (2 vols., 1847,) and other 
similar works. Died in 1842. 

Miot, me’o’, (ANDRE FRANGoIS,) Comte de Melito, a 
French statesman, born at Versailles in 1762. He was 
minister of the interior at Naples under Joseph Bona- 
parte. He died in 1841, leaving “Memoirs of the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and King Joseph,” (3 vols., 1858.) 

Mirabaud, me’ra’bo’, (JEAN BApriste,) a French 
littévateuy, born in Paris in 1675, He made a transla- 
tion of Tasso’s “ Jerusalem Delivered,” which had great 
popularity at the time. He also translated the “ Orlando 
Furioso,” and published several treatises on various 
subjects, The atheistical work entitled “Systéme de 
Ja Nature” was for a time attributed to Mirabaud, but is 
now known to have been written by Baron d’Holbach. 
Mirabaud was elected to the French Academy in 1726, 
Died in 1760. 

See D’AvemBert, “ Histoire des Membres de |’ Académie Fran- 
gaise.”’ 
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Mirabeau, de, deh me’ra’bd’, (BONIFACE RIQUETTI,) 
VICOMTYE, a brother of Gabriel, noticed below, was born 
at Bignon in1754. He served in the army of the United 
States about 1780. In 1789 he became a royalist mem- 
ber of the States-General, and was opposed to his brother 
in politics. He was so bloated by drinking that he was 
nicknamed “ Barrel Mirabeau,” (‘* Mirabeau Tonneau.’’) 
He was noted for his sarcastic wit. ‘In any other 
family,” said he, “I should pass for a reprobate (mauvats 
sujet) and wit; but in mine I am regarded as a fool, 
but a sedate man.” When his famous brother reproved 
him for his intemperance, he wittily replied, ‘Of all 
the vices of our family, that is the only one which you 
have left for me.” He emigrated in 1790, and joined the 
royalist army on the Rhine. Died in 1792. 

Mirabeau, de, deh me’rf/b6/ or mir’a-bd’, (Honoré 
GABRIEL de Riquetti, (deh re’ka’te’,) originally Arri- 
ghetti,) Comrr, a famous French orator and states- 
man, was born at Bignon, near Nemours, March 9, 1749. 
His family was of Italian extraction. He was the oldest 
surviving son of the Marquis de Mirabeau and Marie 
Genevieve de Vassan. The last representative of that 
stormy and highly-gifted race, he inherited a passionate 
nature, a frank and open temper, and a mind of great 
amplitude of grasp and prodigious activity. The edu- 
cation which he received under the strict discipline of 
his father was far from judicious. In his fifteenth year 
he was sent to a boarding-school in Paris, where he 
made rapid progress in ancient and modern languages 
and mathematics, also in music and the fine arts. In 
compliance with his father’s will, he entered the army 
in 1767. The next year, by an amorous intrigue, he pro- 
voked the ire of the marquis, who caused him to be 
imprisoned in the Isle of Rhé. In 1769 he obtained 
liberty to serve in Corsica against Paoli, where he won 
golden opinions, and returned in 1770 with the brevet 
of captain. It puzzled his father to find a proper sphere 
for one whom he called a windmill, a whirlwind, one 
who “had swallowed all formulas.” On one occasion 
he writes, “I pass my life in cramming him with prin- 
ciples.” 

In 1772 young Mirabeau married Marie Emilie de 
Covet, a daughter of the Marquis de Marignan, and 
became a resident of Aix. For running into debt, he was 
banished to Manosque, near the Alps, where he wrote 
an “Essay on Despotism.” Having again displeased 
the grim marquis by some venial error, he was confined, 
by a lettre de cachet, in the castle of If, in 1774, and was 
finally separated from his wife, who was not inconsolable 
on that account. He was removed in 1775 to the castle 
of Joux; and, having liberty to walk out on parole, he 
formed an ardent attachment for Sophie Monnier, un- 
happily married to a man four times older than herself, 
With her he eloped in 1776, and went to Amsterdam, 
where he earned fair wages by translating Watson’s 
“Philip II.” and doing other literary jobs. The parlia- 
ment of Besancon indicted him for abduction, and sen- 
tenced him to death. In May, 1777, the police-officers 
arrested him in Holland and consigned him to the prison 
of Vincennes, where he was kept forty-two months, ap- 
parently ruined, but still indomitable in spirit. Presenting 
himself before the court which had condemned him as 
contumacious, he pleaded his cause with such power 
that the sentence was annulled. He again met his father 
on amicable terms; for it is recorded among his few 
conventional virtues that he loved his father to the end. 
The marquis, however, left him to his own resources 
for a supply of money. 

From about 1783 to 1788 he led a wandering life 
in England, France, and Germany, supporting himself 
by his wits, teeming with grand projects, and often en- 
gaging in questionable intrigues. Under the auspices 
of Franklin, he published an eloquent essay “On the 
Order of Cincinnatus,” (1784,) which was followed by a 
tract “On the Opening of the Scheldt.” A polemical 
tract on the water-company of Paris, in reply to Beau- 
marchais, produced a prodigious effect. In 1786 Calonne 
(partly from a desire to remove him out of the way) sent 
him on a secret mission to Berlin, where he met the 
Great Frederick, and collected materials for an important 


work,—‘ The Prussian Monarchy,”—which appeared in 
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1788. The States-General, which were convoked for 


May, 1789, offered to him a congenial arena for the 
exertion of his gigantic energies against the system of 
organized injustice and oppression which for ages had 
afflicted France. After he had been rejected with con- 
tempt by the noblesse of Provence, he was chosen tri- 
umphantly by the Zters-Ztat of Aix and Marseilles. He 
preferred to represent Aix. Aiming at reform by mod- 
erate means, he made overtures for co-operation with the 
ministry, but was coldly received by Necker, and went 
away in ill humour. On the 23d of June, 1789, he gave 
a decisive direction to the Revolution by his famous 
speech in reply to the king’s usher, De Brézé, who re- 
minded the Assembly that the king had ordered them 
to disperse :—‘ The Commons of France have resolved 
to deliberate. We have heard what the king has been 
advised to say; and you, who cannot act as his organ in 
the States-General,—you, who have here neither seat 
nor vote nor right of speech,—you are not the person 
to remind us of it. Go and tell your master that we 
are here by the will of the nation, and that nothing but 
the power of bayonets can drive us hence!” The usher 
quickly vanished, and Mirabeau became the master-spirit 
of the National Assembly. ‘‘ Mirabeau’s spiritual gift,” 
says Carlyle, “will be found to be verily an honest and 
great one; far the strongest, best practical intellect of 
that time.” His brief and pithy sentences became the 
watchwords of the Revolution ; “his gestures were com- 
mands, his motions were coups d’état.” Exchanging the 
role of tribune for that of a statesman, he soared above 
the intrigues of party and the ideal abstractions that 
were in vogue. ‘Where others grope darkly,” says 
Lamartine, ‘he aims surely, he advances directly... . 
The philosophy of the eighteenth century, modified by 
prudence and policy, flows out all formulized from his 
lips. His eloquence, imperative as law, is only the gift 
of impassioned reasoning.” 

He advocated the abolition of the double aristocracy 
of lords and bishops, the spoliation of the Church, and 
the formation of the national guard, but he demanded for 
the king an absolute veto and the initiative in making 
war and peace. One of his greatest triumphs as an orator 
was won over Barnave, on the latter question, in 1790. 
Loud explosions of popular fury greeted him when it 
was known that he favoured the royal veto. As he en- 
tered the Assembly to speak on the question, he said to 
a friend, “I will either leave the House in triumph, or 
be torn to fragments.” He gained his point, and re- 
stored his popularity. In the last part of his career he 
became more conservative, and formed a secret alliance 
with the court, from which he received large sums of 
money. He doubtless cherished an ambition to be prime 
minister of France. 

In January, 1791, he was chosen president of the Na- 
tional Assembly. “Never had this office been so well 
filled,” says Dumont. On parting with Dumont, who 
left Paris at the date just named, Mirabeau said, “I shall 
die at the stake, and we shall never, perhaps, meet again. 
That base faction whom I now overawe [the Jacobins] 
will again be let loose upon the country. I have none 
but direful anticipations.” He died’ April 2, 1791. 
Among his last words were, ‘* Envelop me with perfumes 
and crown me with flowers, that I may pass away into 
everlasting sleep.” His strong constitution had been 
ruined by inordinate passions and immoral pleasures 
carried to the greatest excess, but veiled under a decorous 
exterior after he had attained eminence as a legislator. 
He had the art of enlisting men of talents in his service 
and appropriating their productions, on which he im- 
pressed the seal of his originality. Dumont, Claviére, 
and Duroverai were, perhaps, the chief persons who thus 
assisted him. Mirabeau had given development and 
outward form to the French Revolution ; but to control 
it was beyond his power. His indomitable will might 
for a time direct or overawe the fury of the populace; 
but he possessed no virtues which could inspire the 
better portion of the people with that trust and confi- 
dence without which there can be no stability for any 
government. 

Alluding to the resemblance between Mirabeau and 
Chatham, Macaulay observes, “Sudden bursts which 


seemed to be the effect of inspiration, short sentences 
which came like lightning, dazzling, burning, striking 
down everything before them, ... in these chiefly lay 
the oratorical power both of Chatham and Mirabeau. . . . 
In true dignity of character, in private and public virtue, 
it may seem absurd to institute any comparison between 
them ; but they had the same haughtiness and vehemence 
of temper. In their language and manner there was a 
disdainful self-confidence, an imperiousness before which 
all common minds quailed. ... There have been far 
greater speakers and far greater statesmen than either 
of them ; but we doubt whether any men have, in modern 
times, exercised such vast personal influence over stormy 
and divided assemblies.” (Article on ‘‘ Dumont’s Recol- 
lections of Mirabeau,” in Macaulay’s “ Essays.”) 

See Miraseay, “A Life-History,”? London, 2 vols., 1848 ; LAMAR- 
T1Nnz, ‘‘ History of the Girondists,’’ book i.; CARLYLE, ‘‘ Essays,”’ 
vol, 1.; BRouGHam, “Statesmen of the Time of George III.,”’ 2d 
series; CHAUSSARD, ‘‘ Esprit de Mirabeau,” 2 vols., 1797; ViCToR 
Huoo, ‘‘ Etude sur Mirabeau,” 1834; F. Lewrrz, “ Mirabeau, Bild 
seines Lebens,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1852-53; CADET DE GassiICcouRT, 
** Essai sur Ja Vie privée de Mirabeau,’’ 1800; J. MeRiLHou, ‘ Essai 
historique sur la Vie de Mirabeau,”’ 1825; Louis pe Monticny, 
“Mémoires biographiques, littéraires et politiques de Mirabeau,” 8 
vols., 1833-41 ; Dumont, “Souvenirs sur Mirabeau,”’ 1832; Pirxou, 
“ Abrégé dela Vie de Mirabeau,” 1791; “‘ Mémoires sur Mirabeau et 
son Epoque,” (anonymous,) Paris, 4 vols., 1824; SCHNEIDEWIND, 
“Mirabeau und seine Zeit,’’ 1831. 


Mirabeau, de, (JEAN ANTOINE RIQUETTI,) Mar- 
QUIS, surnamed SILVERSYTOCK, a brave French officer, 
born in Provence in 1666, was the grandfather of the 
great orator Mirabeau. His ancestors, the Arrighettis, 
were exiled from Florence in 1267. He was called “ Ven- 
déme’s right arm.” At the battle of Cassano, in 1706, 
where he commanded a regiment, he received twenty- 
seven wounds, one of which was in the neck. In conse- 
quence of this, he wore a sz/ver stock to support his head. 
He married, and lived many years after that action. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Mirabeau ;” Car.yte, ‘ Essays,”’ vol. i. 

Mirabeau, de, (Vicror RIQUETTI,) Marquis, the 
self-styled “ Friend of Men,” born at Perthuis in 1715, 
was the son of the preceding, and father of the great 
orator. A proud, eccentric person, of violent passions 
and powerful intellect, he was regarded as the reverse of 
a ‘‘friend” by most men who had intercourse with him. 
His hobby was Political Economy, in which he was a 
disciple of Du Quesnay. He published on that science 
able and voluminous works, some of which were re- 
ceived with favour. His “Friend of Men,” (‘ Ami des 
Hommes,”’) which appeared about 1755, made a great 
sensation, though its style was extremely rugged, quaint, 
and tortuous. He lived mostly in Paris, and was am- 
bitious to direct affairs of state. It is reported that he 
obtained from the ministry no less than fifty-four /e¢tres 
de cachet, arbitrary warrants to imprison his children and 
others. Diedin 1789. ‘ Out of all which circumstances,” 
says Carlyle, “there has come forth this Marquis de 
Mirabeau, shaped into one of the most singular, sublime 
pedants that ever stepped the soil of France. ‘There 
never entered the brain of Hogarth or of rare old Ben 
such a piece of humour as in this brave old Riquetti 
nature has presented us ready-made. For withal there 
is such genius in him, rich depth of character, inde- 
structible cheerfulness and health breaking out in spite 
of these divorce-papers, like strong sunlight i thundery 
weather.” 

Mirabella, me-ra-bel’14, (VINCENZOo,) an Italian anti- 
quary, born at Syracuse in 1570. He wrote a “ History 
of Syracuse,” and other works. Died in 1624. 

Mirzeus. See LEMIRE. 

Miramon, me-r4-mdén’, (MIGUEL,) a Mexican general, 
born about 1832. He became the leader of the clerical 
party which began to wage war against Juarez in 1858. 
He was defeated in a decisive battle in December, 1860, 
and went into exile. He afterwards returned, and 
fought for Maximilian, and was executed with him in 
June, 1867. 

Miranda, me-ran/da, (FRANCISCO,) a South American 
patriot, born at Caraccas about 1750. Having entered 
the French army, he served in the American campaigns 
of 1779 and 1781, and in 1792 became general of division 
under Dumouriez. In the campaign of 1793 he was 
defeated by the allies at Neerwinden, and was brought to 
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trial for mismanagement on this occasion, but he was 
acquitted. Being condemned by the Directory in 1797, 
he took refuge in England, and on his return to Paris, 
in 1803, was a second time banished. He sailed in 1806 
to Venezuela, where he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to found a republic. He was arrested in 1812 by the 
Spanish government, and imprisoned at Cadiz, where 
he died in 1816. 

See J. Biacs, ‘‘ History of Miranda’s Attempt to effect a Revo- 
lution in South America ;’? Dumourtez, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Miranda, de, da me-ran/da, (Don JUAN GARCIA,) a 
Spanish artist, born at Madrid in 1677, became painter 
to the king, Philip V. Died in. 1749. There were 
several other painters of the same family. 

See CEAn-Bermupez, “‘ Diccionario Historico,’’ etc. 

Miranda, de, da me-ran/dA, (Sa,) one of the earliest 
Portuguese poets, born at Coimbra about 1495. He was 
one of the founders of Portuguese literature, and is said 
to have been the first to employ the metres of Dante and 
Petrarch. He was the author of sonnets and dramas, 
but his reputation rests chiefly on his poetical epistles 
and eclogues. Died in 1558. 

See BarsposA Macuapo, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana;”? BouTERWEK, 
** Histoire littéraire ;’”? A. DE VARNHAGEN, ‘‘O Panorama.”’ 

Mirandola. See Pico DELLA MIRANDOLA. 

Mirbel, de, deh mér’bél’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS BrIs- 
SEAU,) an eminent French botanist, born in Paris in 
1776. He was appointed by the empress Josephine 
superintendent of the gardens of Malmaison in 1803, and 
in 1808 became a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and adjunct professor of botany and vegetable physiology 
to the Faculty of Sciences. He afterwards held several 
public offices, and in 1828 was appointed professor of 
culture in the Jardin des Plantes. Among his principal 
works are “Elements of Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
ology,” (3 vols., 1815,) and ‘Natural History of Vege- 
tables,” etc., (15 vols., 1826,) written in conjunction with 
Lamarck, also “Researches on the Marchantia Poly- 
morpha,” and other treatises of great value, contributed 
to the “Journal de Physique” and various other scien- 
tific periodicals. He likewise assisted Sonnini in his 
“Natural History of Plants.” Died in 1854. 

See Payen, ‘‘Eloge historique de M. de Mirbel,’’ 1858; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mirbel, de, (LizinskA AIMEE Zok RuE,) the wife of 
the preceding, was born at Cherbourg in 1796. She ac- 
quired a high reputation as a miniature-painter. Among 
her best works may be named the portraits of Louis 
Philippe, the Duke of Orléans, the Count of Paris, 
Madame Guizot, and Emile de Girardin. She obtained 
several medals, and was appointed after the restoration 
miniature-painter to the king. Died in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Journal des Beaux-Arts,’’ 1849. 

Mirecourt, mér’koor’, (CHARLES JEAN BAPTISTE 
Jacquot,) called EUGENE DE MIRECOURT, a French /¢- 
térateur, born at Mirecourt, in Vosges, in 1812. He pro- 
duced a work called ‘‘ Portrait-Gallery of Contempo- 
raries,” (‘Galerie des Contemporains,” 60 vols., 1854—- 
57,) in which he indulged in offensive personalities. He 
was prosecuted by Lamennais, George Sand, and others. 

Mirepoix, de, deh mér’pwa’, (CHARLES PIERRE 
GAsToN FrRANGots de Liévis—deh 1Ja’ve’,) Duc, a 
French general, born in 1699. He became a marshal of 
France in 1757. Died in 1758. 

Mirevelt. See MIrEREVELT. 

Mir’i-am, [Heb. 0°17),] a prophetess, a sister of 
Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver. She sang a song of tri- 
umph after the children of Israel had passed through 
the Red Sea. 

See Exodus xv, 20; Numbers xii. 

Mirkhond, mir’Kond’, a celebrated Persian histo- 
rian, born in 1433, was the author of a work entitled 
“ Garden of Purity, or History of Prophets, Kings, and 
Caliphs.” There are manuscripts of this history in the 
libraries of Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna, and por- 
tions of it have been translated into French and several 
other languages. Died in 1498. 

Miromesnil, de, deh me’ro’ma’/nél’, (ARMAND THOo- 
MAS Hug,) a French minister of state, born in the Or- 
léannais in 1723. He was keeper of the seals from 1774 
to 1787. Died in 1796. 
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Mirza. See MEERZA. 

Mi-se’nus, [Gr. Mionvé¢; Fr. MistNr, me‘zAn’,] a 
Trojan warrior, distinguished for his valour and his skill 
as a trumpeter, was called ALoL/IDEs by Virgil. After 
the capture of Troy, he went to Italy with Aineas, whom 
he served as a trumpeter. He is said to have been 
drowned by a Triton who was envious of his musical skill. 

See Vircit’s ‘‘Afneid,’”’ book vi. 162-174. 

Misri-Effendi, mis’ree é@f-fén’/dee, a Turkish poet 
and enthusiast, born in Egypt about 1660. He cele- 
brated in verse the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Died 
in 1710. 

Missiessy, me’se’d’se’, (EDOUARD THoMAS Bur- 
GUES,) a French admiral, born in Provence in 1754. He 
commanded a squadron which, in May, 1805, was sent 
to the Antilles, and in 1809 commanded the naval forces 
at Antwerp. Died in 1832. 

Misson, me’sdn’, (FRANCOIS MAXIMILIEN,) a French 
writer, born at Lyons, was of a Protestant family, and 
settled in England after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. Having visited Italy in 1687, he published, 
after his return, an account of his travels, which was 
commended by Addison for its lively and faithful de- 
scriptions. Died in 1721. 

Mitch/el, (JoHN,) an Irish adventurer, born in the 
county of Derry in 1815. He was for a time associate 
editor of the Dublin “Nation,” and subsequently of 
“The United Irishman,” which, however, was soon sup- 
pressed by the British government, and Mitchel was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ banishment to Australia in 1848. 
Having effected his escape in 1854, he came to New 
York, and subsequently settled in Tennessee, where he 
edited “The Southern Citizen.” Soon after the breaking 
out of the war of 1861, he became editor of the Richmond 
“Examiner,” one of the most violent and scurrilous 
of the secession journals. 

Mitchel, (OrMsBY MACKNIGHT,) an eminent Ameri- 
can astronomer, born in Union county, Kentucky, in 
1810. Having graduated at West Point in 1829, he 
became in 1834 professor of mathematics, philosophy, 
and astronomy at Cincinnati College, Ohio. He first 
suggested the erection of an observatory at Cincinnati, 
and the successful accomplishment of the enterprise was 
chiefly due to his efforts ; and the institution, of which he 
became director, was provided through his exertions with 
one of the finest telescopes to be found in the United 
States. He delivered popular lectures on astronomy 
at various places, and published, besides other works, 
“ Planetary and Stellar Worlds,” which was very favour- 
ably received. In 1859 he became director of the Dud- 
ley Observatory at Albany. He was appointed a briga- 
dier-general in the Union army in August, 1861. He 
moved with a small army from Tennessee to Alabama 
in April, 1862, surprised Huntsville, and distinguished 
himself by his energy. Having been promoted to the 
rank of major-general, he was appointed commander of 
the department of the South, about August, 1862. He 
died of yellow fever at Beaufort, South Carolina, in 
October of that year. 

Mitch/ell, (Sir ANDREW,) a distinguished diplomatist, 
born in Edinburgh about 1695, was elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1747, and in 1751 was appointed resident min- 
ister at Brussels, He was ambassador-extraordinary to 
Berlin in 1753, and acquired considerable influence over 
Frederick the Great, whom he succeeded in detaching 
from the interests of France. Died in 1771. 

See ‘“‘ Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell,”? by A. Brs- 
sETT, 1850; TurtBautt, “Souvenirs de vingt Ans de Séjour a 
Berlin.” 

Mitchell, (ANDReEW,) a Scottish naval officer, born 
about 1757, attained the rank of vice-admiral of the 
white in 1799, and in 1802 was appointed commander- 
in-chief on the coast of America. Died in 1806. 

Mitchell, (Sir Davin,) a naval commander under the 
reign of William III., rose to be rear-admiral of the 
blue in 1693. He was afterwards employed in important 
missions to Russia and Holland. Died in 1710. . 

Mitch’ell, (DonaLp GRant,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can writer, born at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1822. 
Having graduated at Yale College in 1841, he made ns 
tour of Europe, and published after his return, under 
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the pseudonym of Ik MARVEL, “ Fresh Gleanings; or, A 
New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe,” 
(1847.) His “ Reveries of a Bachelor” came out in 1850, 
and “Dream Life”? in 1851: the former was received 
with great favour. He has also been a contributor to 
the “Knickerbocker Magazine” and the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” He was appointed in 1853 United States 
consul at Venice. His agricultural writings have been 
received with much favour. One of his latest works is 
entitled “ My Farm of Edgewood,” (1863.) 

Mitchell, (ExisHa,) D.D., an American chemist and 
divine, born in Litchfield county, Connecticut, in 1793, 
became professor of mathematics in the University of 
North Carolina in 1817, and subsequently of chemistry 
in the same institution. Being appointed State surveyor, 
he first discovered the fact that the mountains of North 
Carolina are the highest in the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. While exploring one of these 
heights, in 1857, he was killed by a fall from a precipice. 
His name has been given to one of the highest summits. 

Mitchell, (JoHN KearsLry,) M.D., an American 
physician, born in Jefferson county, Virginia, in 1796. 
He graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
in 1841 became professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. He 
published a treatise “On the Cryptogamous Origin of 
Malarious and Epidemic Fevers,” (1849,) and lectures on 
scientific subjects, which are highly esteemed and have 
been translated into foreign languages. Died in 1858. 

Mitchell, (JosrPH,) a Scottish poet and dramatist, 
born about 1685, was the author of a tragedy entitled 
“The Fatal Extravagance,” “The Highland Fair,” a 
ballad opera, and a number of poems. Died in 1738. 

See Cisper, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.” 


Mitchell, (Marta,) a distinguished American astron- 
omer, born in the island of Nantucket in 1818. She has 
published, besides other astronomical treatises, a me- 
moir on a telescopic comet discovered by her in 1847. 
A gold medal was conferred upon her by the King of 
Denmark for this discovery. Miss Mitchell was ap- 
pointed professor of astronomy at Vassar College soon 
after the opening of that institution in 1865. 

a See ‘* Woman’s Record of Distinguished Women,” by Mrs. S. J. 

ALE, 

Mitchell, (RoBEerT B.,) an American general, born 
in Ohio about 1825. He became a brigadier-general of 
the Union army about April, 13862, and commanded a 
division at Perryville, October 8 of that year. 

Mitchell, (S. Werr,) M.D., an American physician 
and physiologist, a son of Dr. J. K. Mitchell, noticed 
above, was born in Philadelphia, February 15, 1829. He 
graduated at the Jefferson Medical College in 1850. He 
has particularly distinguished himself by his researches 
on the chemical nature and physiological action of the 
venom of serpents. Among his numerous contributions 
to medical science we may name ‘ Researches upon the 
Venom of the Rattlesnake,” etc., published among the 
Smithsonian Contributions, (1860,) ‘Experiments and 
Observations upon the Circulation in the Chelonura 
Serpentina,” (Snapping-Turtle,) etc., published among 
the Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 
1862, and “ Researches on the Physiology of the Cerebel- 
Jum,” (see the “ American Journal of Medical Sciences” 
for April, 1869.) He has also published (with Drs. Keen 
and Morehouse) an excellent work on the “Effects of 

‘Gunshot Wounds and other Injuries of the Nerves,” 
(1864.) Dr. Mitchell is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences of the United States of America, 
and of numerous other scientific institutions. 

Mitchell, (THomas,) an eminent English scholar, 
born in London in 1783. He studied at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in 1813 began the publication of a 
series of essays on Aristophanes and Athenian manners, 
in the “Quarterly Review,” which won for him a high 
reputation. He afterwards published an excellent trans- 
lation of several comedies of Aristophanes into English 
verse ; also an edition of Sophocles, and five dramas of 
Aristophanes, (with English notes.) He died in 184s, 
leaving unfinished an edition of his “ Pentalogia Aris- 
tophanica,” 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Reyiew’’ for November, 1820. 
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Mitchell, (Sir THomas LIviNGsToNr,) a Scottish 
traveller, born in Stirlingshire in 1792. He served in 
the Spanish campaigns from 1808 to 1814, and in 1827 
sailed to Australia, where he was soon after appointed 
surveyor-general. He gave the name of Australia Felix 
to a region hitherto unexplored, and ascertained the 
courses of the Glenelg, the Darling, and other rivers, 
He published, among other works, “ Outlines of a Sys- 
tem of Surveying for Geographical and Military Pur- 
poses,” (1827,) “Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia,” etc., (2 vols., 1838,) and “ Australian 
Geography,” etc., (1850.) He was a Fellow of the 
soe Society and of the Geographical Society. Died 
in 1855. 

Mitoh/ill, (SAMUEL LATHAM,) M.D., LL.D.,an Ameri- 
can physician and naturalist, born on Long Island in 1764. 
In 1786 he graduated as doctor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He became in 1792 professor of 
chemistry, natural history, and philosophy in Columbia 
College, New York. He was for many years associate 
editor of the ‘“ Medical Repository.” He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1804, and in 1820 was 
appointed professor of botany and materia medica in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
He published “Observations on the Absorbent Tubes 
of Animal Bodies,” and other scientific works. Died in 
1831. 

See the ‘* National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. i. ; Duycxinck, ‘* Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ vol. i. 


Mitelli, me-tel/lee, or Metelli, ma-tel’lee, (Acos- 
TINO,) an Italian painter and engraver of great merit, 
born near Bologna in 1609, was a pupil of Dentone and 
Falcetta. His principal works are perspective and ar- 
chitectural pieces, in which his friend Michael Angelo 
Colonna painted the figures. Among their master- 
pieces are the frescos in the palace of Cardinal Spada 
at Rome. Mitelli died in 1660, at Madrid, whither he 
had been invited by Philip LV. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Mitelli, (GrusrprE Marta,) an Italian painter and 
engraver, born in 1634, was a son of the preceding. His 
prints after Correggio and the Caracci are ranked among 
his best works. Died in 1718. 

Mit’ford, (JoHN,) an English writer and journalist, 
was editor of the “Bon-Ton Magazine,” “ Quizzical 
Gazette,” and other periodicals of the kind. He was 
the author of a naval romance entitled “‘ Johnny New- 
come in the Navy,” and several popular ballads. Died 
in 1831. 

See Trmpertey, ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Literary Anecdote.” 

Mitford, (JoHN FREEMAN,) an English statesman 
and jurist, born in 1748, was a brother of the historian, 
noticed below. He studied at New College, Oxford, 
and, having been admitted to the bar, was elected to 
Parliament for Beer-Alston in 1789. He became attorney- 
general in 1799, Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1801, and in 1802 lord chancellor of Ireland, being 
created at the same time a peer, with the title of Baron 
Redesdale. On the death of Mr. Pitt he resigned his 
office of chancellor. Died in 1830. 

Mitford, (Mary RuSsELL,) a charming English writer, 
born in Hampshire in 1786. Her father was a physician 
of more than ordinary talent and culture, whose improvi- 
dence, however, and luxurious tastes had involved him 
in pecuniary embarrassment. In order to relieve his 
necessities, Miss Mitford devoted herself to authorship 
at an early age, and published in 1806 three volumes of 
poems, which met with severe criticism from some of 
the leading journals. Her next publications were the 
tragedies of “Julian,” (1823,) “The Foscari,” (1826,) 
“ Rienzi,” (1828,) and “Charles I.,” several of which 
were favourably received. She had previously contrib- 
uted to the “ Ladies’ Magazine” a series of sketches 
of English life, which appeared in 1832 under the title 
of “Our Village,” etc., (5 vols.) The genial spirit, 
graceful simplicity, and freshness of feeling displayed in 
these tales won for them the favour of all classes, and 
they passed rapidly through many editions. Among 
Miss Mitford’s other works we may name “ Belford 
Regis; or, Sketches of a Country Town,” ‘Stories of 
American Life by American Writers,” “ Recollections 
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of a Literary Life,” (3 vols., 1852,) and “ Atherton, and 
other Tales,” (1854.) Died in 1855. 

See the ‘‘ Life of Mary Russell Mitford, told by herself in Letters 
to her Friends,’’ edited by the Rey. A. G. K. L’Estrance, Lon- 
don, 1870; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’? for December, 1824; 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” for June, 1854. 

Mitford, (WiLLIAM,) an English historian, born in 
London in 1744. He entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and subsequently studied law at the Middle Temple. 
He was appointed in 1769 a captain in the South Hamp- 
shire Militia, where he acquired the friendship of Gib- 
bon, the future historian, at that time an officer in the 
same regiment. Mitford published in 1774 his “ Inquiry 
into the Principles of Harmony in Languages,” which 
was followed by a “Treatise on the Military Force,” 
etc. Having visited France and Italy, he was appointed, 
after his return, lieutenant-colonel of the Hampshire 
Militia, (1779,) and was subsequently returned to Parlia- 
ment, as a Tory, for Newport, Beer-Alston, and New 
Romney. He brought out in 1784 the first volume of 
his ‘‘ History of Greece,” completed in five volumes in 
1818. Its style is characterized by great spirit and 
warmth of colouring, and displays uncommon Jearning 
and research, but it is strongly tinctured with the anti- 
democratic prejudices of the author. Died in 1827. 

“The Athenian democracy,” says an able critic in the 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Génerale,” “is treated by him 
with extreme injustice. Scarcely anything can be ima- 
gined more partial or more false than his picture of the 
great conflict between Athens and Philip of Macedon. 
Philip, as he represents him, unites the perfections of a 
king, a hero, and an accomplished statesman ; Demos- 
thenes, on the contrary, is a demagogue, violent, venal, 
and dishonest.” ‘‘ Mitford’s History of Greece is,” says 
De Quincey, “as nearly perfect in its injustice as human 
infirmity will allow.” 

See Macauray, Review of ‘‘Mitford’s History of Greece ;” 
“Edinburgh Review” for July, 1808; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1821; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mith’ra or Mith/ras, [Gr. Miépac; Lat. Miry’Ras ; 
Sanscrit, Miv/ra or Mirras,] a deity of thé ancient 
Persians, usually regarded as the god of the sun; but 
he is more properly the god of day, and, in a higher and 
more extended sense, the god of light, presiding over 
the movements and influence of the principal heavenly 
bodies, including the five planets and the sun and moon. 
By the followers of Zoroaster he was regarded as the 
chief of the Izeds, (a class of angelic beings,) and in a 
particular manner as presiding over the light which 
mortals enjoy on earth, (but as distinct from the sun,) 
and as a mediator between men and Ormuzd. The 
primary signification of the Sanscrit Afra is a “friend ;” 
and Mithra would seem to be the representative of 
light as the friend of mankind and as the mediator 
between earth and heaven. In this character of medi- 
ator, as well as in some other respects, he would seem 
to approach the character of AGNI, (which see.) In 
the time of the emperors the worship of Mithra was 
introduced extensively into Italy and other parts of the 
Roman empire. He is usually represented as a hand- 
some young man, seated or kneeling on a bull, into which 
he is thrusting the sacrificial knife; at his side are the 
evening and morning star, and near at hand a dog,a 
lion, and other animals, the signification of which is at 
present very imperfectly understood. 

See GuicntauT, “Religions de ]’Antiquité,” vol. 
‘*Biographie Universelle,’”’ (Partie mythologique.) 

Mithridate. See MirHripAreEs. 

Mith-ri-da’tes, [Gr. Midpiarn¢e or Mibpadarne; Fr. 
MITHRIDATE, me’tRe’dat’,] a Persian name, borne by 
several kings of Pontus, who were descended from 
Artabazes, a Persian noble. It is supposed to be de- 
rived from JZithra, (the sun,) and signifies “given by 
the sun.” Little is known of Mithridates I., who was 
the son of Ariobarzanes. 

Mithridates IL, the son of Ariobarzanes II., began 
to reign about 337 B.c. He extended his dominions by 
conquest, and was called the founder of the kingdom of 
Pontus. In a war with Antigonus he was defeated, made 
prisoner, and put to death, about 303 B.c. 

Mithridates III, a son of the preceding, succeeded 
his father, and made conquests in Paphlagonia. 


i. book ii. ; 


He! the Odes and Epodes of Horace. 


died after a reign of thirty-six years, and was succeeded 
by his son, Ariobarzanes III. 
See Cuinton, ‘‘ Fasti Hellenici.’ 


Mithridates IV., of Pontus, the son of Ariobarzanes 
III., began to reign probably about 245 B.c., when he 
was a minor. He waged a successful war against 
Seleucus Callinicus, who, to obtain peace, gave him his 
own sister in marriage, with one or two provinces as a 
dowry. He is supposed tu have died in 190 B.c. His 
successor was Pharnaces I. 

Mithridates V., surnamed EVERGETES, was a grand- 
son of the preceding, and a son of Pharnaces I., whom 
he succeeded in 156 B.c. He was a steadfast ally of 
the Romans, who ceded to him the province of Phrygia. 
After a peaceful reign, he died about 122 8.c. 

Mithridates VL. King of Pontus, surnamed Eu/Pa- 
TOR, and more commonly called THE GREAT, born about 
135 B.c., was the son of Mithridates V., whom he suc- 
ceeded about the age of fifteen. He had great political 
and military talents, and is said to have been master of 
twenty-five languages. In the early part of his reign he 
found scope for his ambition in the conquest of Colchis 
and of the Scythian tribes which roamed on the north 
of the Euxine. His attempt to acquire Cappadocia by 
fraud and force was resisted by the Roman senate about 
93 B.c. After forming an alliance with Tigranes, King 
of Armenia,—then the most powerful monarch of Asia, 
—he took the field in the year 88 with about 250,000 
men, and defeated the Romans in several actions! In 
the same year he instigated a general massacre of the 
Romans resident in Asia Minor, of whom it was com- 
puted that $0,000 fell in one day. 

In the year 87 he sent a large army into Greece, where 
he was opposed by Sulla and defeated at Chzeronea, 36 
B.c. Timbria, with another Roman army, invaded Bi- 
thynia and gained a decisive victory in the year $5. The 
next year Sulla and Mithridates made a treaty of peace, 
by which the latter abandoned his recent conquests. 
Murzena, who had obtained command of the Roman 
army, with some flimsy pretext renewed hostilities, and 
was completely defeated on the river Halys in 82 B.c. 
As the Roman senate had not ratified the treaty which 
he signed with Sulla, Mithridates made great preparations 
for war, which was renewed in 74, when two Roman 
armies, under Lucullus and Cotta, entered Bithynia. De- 
feated with great loss by Lucullus at Cyzicus and Cabiri, 
Mithridates, retarding the pursuit of the Romans by the 
riches he threw in their way, took refuge in the kingdom 
of Tigranes (who was his son-in-law) about 72 B.c., and 
gave orders that his wives Monima, Berenice, etc. should 
be put to death. 

Tigranes, having espoused his cause, was defeated at 
Tigranocerta by Lucullus in 69, and at Artaxata in 68 B.c. 
Mithridates then entered Pontus, and in 67 B.c. gained 
a great victory over the Romans under Triarius, and re- 
covered his kingdom. Lucullus, whose victorious career 
had been interrupted by a mutiny of his troops, was 
superseded in 66 by Pompey the Great, who soon ter- 
minated the war. After losing a battle, the King of 
Pontus fled to Lake Mezotis, (now the Sea of Azov,) and 
offered terms of peace, to which Pompey did not accede. 
While he was busy in raising a new army among the 
Scythians and other barbarous tribes, his son Pharnaces 
conspired ‘against him, so that, to avoid the fate of a 
captive, he took poison, in the year 63 B.c. After Han- 
nibal, Mithridates was the most formidable enemy Rome 
ever encountered. Cicero considered him superior in 
power and character to any other king against whom 
the Romans ever waged war. 

See Appran, ‘‘ Mithridatica;” Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome;’? Jus- 
TIN, ‘‘ History ;” Wotrersporr, ‘‘Commentatio Vitam Mithridatis 
Magni per annos digestam sistens,’’ 1813; Dion Cassius, “ Frag- 
menta;” Prurarcn, ‘Life of Lucullus;” ‘Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale;”’ Ciinton, “Fasti Hellenici;”) Nizsuur, ‘Kleine 
Schriften.” 


Mith-ri-da’tis, (Gr. Mvdpari,] a daughter of the 
preceding, died with her father by taking poison, B.C. 63. 

Mitscherlich, mitsh’er-lik’, (CHRIstoPpH WILHELM,) 
a distinguished German scholar, born in Thuringia m 
1760, was professor of philosophy and rhetoric at Got- 
tingen. He published in 1800 an excellent edition of 
Died in 1854. 


€ ask; Cass; & hard; §as/; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas z; thas in ¢his,. (See Explanations, p. 2 3-) 
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Mitscherlich, (E1Larp,) an eminent German chem- 
ist, born near Tever in 1794, He studied at Heidelberg 
and Gottingen, and in 1819 was invited to Stockholm by 
Berzelius, whose notice he had attracted by his valuable 
discoveries in isomorphism. After his return to Ger- 
many (1821) he became professor of chemistry at the 
University of Berlin, and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in that city. He was chosen a member of the 
French Institute in 1852. He published a “Treatise on 
Chemistry,” (“Lehrbuch der Chimie,” 2 vols., 1829-40,) 
which has a very high reputation, and wrote contribu- 
tions to Poggendorf’s “ Annalen” and to other journals. 
Died in 1863. 

Mittarelli, mét-ti-rel/lee, (NICCOLO JACcopo, after- 
wards GIOVANNI BENEDETTO,) an Italian theologian, 
born in Venice in 1707. He wrote a ‘History of the 
Camaldules,” (‘Annales Camaldulenses,” 9 vols., 1755- 
73,) a work of some merit. Died in 1777. 

Mittermaier, mit/ter-mi’er, (KARL JOSEPH ANTON,) 
a celebrated German statesman and jurist, born in 
Munich in 1787. He was successively professor of law 
at Bonn and Heidelberg, president of the preparatory 
parliament at Frankfort in 1848, and soon after member 
of the National Assembly. He published a number of 
valuable legal treatises, among which we may name “ The 
Common Civil Process of Germany compared with that 
of Prussia and France,” (1826.) 

Mitzler (or Mizler) von Kolof, mits/ler fon ko/lof, 
(LorENz CHRISTOPH,) a: German writer on music, born 
in Anspach inr711. He published a “ Musical Library,” 
(‘‘Musikalische Bibliothek,” 4 vols., 1736-54,) and other 
works. Died at Warsaw in 1778. 

Mjolnir. See THor. 

Mnasalcas, na-sal’kas, [Gr. MvaodAxac,| an epigram- 
matic poet, a native of Sicyon, supposed by some to 
have lived in the time of Alexander the Great. 

Mnemon, nee’mon, a surname given to Artaxerxes 
on account of his retentive memory. 

Mnemosyne, ne-mos’i-ne, [Gr. Mvyjyocivy ; Fr. MNE- 
MOSYNE, na’mo’zén/,] in the Grecian mythology, the 
goddess of memory, was the daughter of Uranus, and 
the mother of the nine Muses. 

Mnesicles, nés’e-kléz, |Gr. MvyoucAge,] an able Greek 
artist, of the age of Pericles, flourished about 433 B.C. 
He was the architect of the Propyleea of the Athenian 
Acropolis. 

Mnesimachus, ne-sim’a-kus, [Gr. Mvyjoiuayoc; Fr. 
MNESIMAQUE, na’ze/m&k’,] an Athenian comic poet of 
the fourth century.before the Christian era, was esteemed 
one of the finest writers of the so-called middle comedy. 
There are a few fragments of his plays extant. 

Mnestheus. See MENESTHEUS. 

Muioch, mnee’ok, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a Prussian poet, 
born at Elbing in 1765, wrote a number of popular lyrics, 
among which we may name “‘The Song of the Grave,” 
and “Song of the Masons at Saint John’s Festival.” 
Died in 1804. 

Mo/ab, [Heb. 3N819,] the son of Lot, was the father 
of the Moabites, who inhabited the country east of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. (See Genesis xix.) 

Moaweeyah, Moawiyah, or Moawyah, mo-3’- 
wee’yah,* written also Muawia, Mauweiah, and Moa- 
veah, [in German, Moawlau, Muawiyau, or Moa- 
WiJE,| a celebrated caliph, born at Mecca in 610 A.D., 
was the founder of the Omeyyad dynasty. He was 
the great-grandson of Omeyyah, who was the head of a 
powerful family of the Koreish, and cousin-german to 
Abd-el-Moottalib, the grandfather of Mobammed. He 
subjected Arabia to his power about 660, and deposed 
Hassan, the son of Alee, (Ali.) He was an able and 
successful but unscrupulous ruler. He diéd in 680, and 
was succeeded by his son, Yezeed, (Yezid.) His grand- 
son, MOAWEEYAH IL., born in 660, became caliph in 683. 
He abdicated in 683 or 684 A.p. 


See Wet, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,” vol. i. chap. v. 


Mobius or Moebius, mé’be-ts, (AucusT FERDI- 
NAND,) a German astronomer and mathematician, born 


* There is a great diversity in the accentuation as well as in the 
spelling of this name. Hammer-Purgstall, than whom there is no 
higher authority, places the full accent on the penultima; and we 
have thought it safe to follow his example. 
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at Schulpforte in 1790. In 1844 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Leipsic. He published, among 
other scientific treatises, “The Barycentric Calculus, a 
New Expedient for the Analytic Treatment of Geome- 
try,” (1827,) and “ Manual of Statics,” (1837.) 

Mocchetti, mok-ket’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
poet and physician, born at Como in 1766, published 
“ Philosophical Odes.” He became in 1815 physician to 
Caroline, Princess of Wales. Died in 18309. 

Mocchi, mok’kee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian sculptor, 
born near Florence in 1580; died in 1646. 

Mocenigo, mo-cha-nee’go, (ALvisio,) born in 1701, 
was elected Doge of Venice in 1763. He pursued a 
pacific policy. Died in 1778. 

Mocenigo, (GIOVANNI,) brother of Pietro, noticed 
below, was born in 1408. He was elected Doge of Venice 
in. 1478. The country bemg devastated by famine and the 
plague, and at the same time invaded by the Turks, 
he made peace in 1479 with the Sultan, Mahomet II. 
Died in 1485. 

See Marino SanuTo, ‘“‘ Vite de’ Duchi di Venezia.” 

Mocenigo, (Luici I.,) succeeded Pietro Loredano 
as Doge of Venice in1570, The most important events 
of his rule were the capture of the isle of Cyprus by the 
Turks, and the victory of Lepanto, gained by the Vene- 
tians and their allies under Don John of Austria, (1571.) 
Died in 1577. 

See Darv, “ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Mocenigo, (Luicr II.,) succeeded Valieri as doge in 
1700. He governed with great wisdom and ability, and 
prevailed on the Venetians to keep a strict neutrality 
during the war of the Spanish succession. Died in 1709. 

See MuratTort, ‘‘Annales d’ Italia.” 

Mocenigo, (Prrrro,) became Doge of Venice in 1474, 
having previously greatly distinguished himself in the 
wars against the Turks. Died in 1476. 

Mocenigo, (SEBASTIANO,) brother of Luigi IT., suc- 
ceeded Cornaro as Doge of Venice in 1722. Died in 1732. 

See Daru, “ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Mocenigo, (TomMaso,) an able Venetian statesman, 
born in 1343. He was elected doge in 1414. The Vene- 
tian fleet defeated that of the Sultan in 1416. During his 
administration the republic was prosperous and power- 
ful. Died in 1423. 

See Marino SanuTo, ‘‘ Vite de’ Duchi di Venezia ;’? ANTonIo 
QuanrI, “ Serto de’ Dogi Mocenigo,”’ 1840. 

Mocetto, mo-chet’/to, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian artist, 
had a high reputation as an engraver. He lived about 
1470-1500. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 

Mochnacki, moxk-nat’skee, (MAURICE,) a Polish 
patriot and historian, born in Galicia in 1804. He 
became in 1825 associate editor of the “ Warsaw Jour- 
nal,” and. in 1830 published an excellent treatise ““On 
the Polish Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
was instrumental in founding a new school of poetry in 
Poland. He was a prominent leader in the insurrection 
of 1830 against the Russian government, On the fall 
of Warsaw he took refuge in France, and began a 
“ History of the Polish Revolution,” which he did not 
live to complete. Died in 1834. 

Mocquard, mo’kar’, (CONSTANT,) a French poli- 
tician and Zittérateur, born at Bordeaux in 1791. He 
practised law in his early life. During the reign of 
Louis Philippe he became a friend and adherent of 
Louis Napoleon, who in 1848 appointed him his private 
secretary. He performed an important part in the coup 
d'état of December, 1851, after which he was chef du 
cabinet of the emperor for many years. He published a 
collection of criminal trials, “ Nouvelles Causes céle- 
bres,” (6 vols., 1847.) Died in 1864. 

Mo-deer’, [Sw. pron. mo-diir’,] (ADOLF,) a Swedish 
naturalist and economist, born in 1738, published several 
works. Died in 1799. 

Modena, mod/a-n4, (GuUsTAVO,) a popular Italian 
writer and tragic actor, born at Venice in 1803. He 
made his déu¢ in 1826 at Rome. He became an orator 
of the radical party during the revolutionary movement 
of 1847, and published “ Popular Dialogues,” (‘‘ Dialo- 
ghetti popolari.”) 
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Modena, da, di mod/a-n4, or Mutina, moo’te-n4, 
(Tommaso BarisINI,) an eminent Italian painter, sup- 
posed to have been born at Modena in the early part of 
the fourteenth century. Among his master-pieces we 
may name an altar-piece of the Virgin and Child. 

See Tirasoscut, ‘‘ Notizie degli Artifici Modenesi.”’ 

Mo-des-ti/nus He-ren’ni-us,a Roman jurist of the 
third century, was one of the counsellors of the emperor 
Alexander Severus, and was appointed preceptor to 
Maximinus the Younger. He wrote a number of legal 
works, of which only fragments are extant. 

Modi, mo/de, or Mo%i, written also Mode, [that is, 
“the Courageous,” from a root cognate with the Danish 
mod and German mth, “ courage,”| a son of Thor, des- 
tined to survive the destruction of the world at Ragna- 
rock. In the renovated world he will share with Magni 
the possession of their father’s hammer, (7276lzr, ) and 
direct their efforts towards putting an end to all strife. 

See Tuorps, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. ; Keyser, “‘ Religion 
of the Northmen.” 

Modigliano, mo-dél-y4’/no, (GIAN FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian painter, sometimes called FRANCESCO DA FORLI, 
born at Forli about 1550. His works are principally 
historical pieces of a religious character, some of which 
have great merit. 

Mo/di-us, (FRANGOIS,) a Flemish philologist and 
jurist, born near Bruges in 1536; died in 1597. 

Moebius. See MOstus. 

Moehler. See MOHLER. 

Moehsen. See MOHSEN. 

Moellendorf. See MOLLENDORF. 

Moeller. See MOLLER. 

Moerike. See MOrIKE. 

Meeris, mee’ris, or Myris, mi’ris, [Gr. Moipic or 
Mépcc,| a king of Egypt, who, according to Herodotus, 
reigned about 1400 B.c. He is said to have been a pa- 
cific monarch, and to have adorned the kingdom with 
many monuments and temples, at Thebes, Edfou, etc. 

Meceris A@ilius, mee’ris ee/li-us, a Greek Jexicog- 
rapher, surnamed ATTICISTA, is supposed to have lived 
in the time of Adrian. His only work extant is a ‘“ Lexi- 
con Atticum,” or vocabulary of Attic and Hellenic 
words. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca.” 


Moeser. See MOsER. 

Mof’fat, (RoBERT,) a Scottish missionary, born near 
Edinburgh in 1795, set out for Africa about 1816. He 
spent more than twenty years in the southern part of 
that country, and about 1840 published ‘“ Missionary 
Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa.” He also 
translated the New Testament and Psalms into the 
Bechuana tongue. Mr. Moffat is father-in-law of the 
African explorer, Dr. Livingstone. 

Mohallal, mo-h4l’lal, (Ada-Ben-Rebiah,) an Ara- 
bian poet, born at Diarbekir, lived about 600 A.D. He 
first fixed the rules and metre of Arabian poetry. He 
was an uncle of the poet Amrool-Kais. 

Mo-ham’med or Ma-hom/et,* written also Mo- 
hamed and Muhammed, [Arabic pron. mo-ham/- 
med; Fr. MAHOMET, mi’o’ma’; Ger. MOHAMMED, mo- 
ham’mét, or MUHAMMED, mo0-ham/mét ; It. MAOMETTO, 
m4-o-met’to, or MacomrErro, m4-ko-met’to ; Lat. Mo- 
HAM/MED or (rarely) MOHAM/MEDES, (gen. of both, Mo- 
HAMMEDIS,) or MUHAMMED ; Port. MAFoMa, mAa-fo’ma ; 
Sp. MAnHoME?, m4-o-mét’,| a celebrated religious teacher 
and pretended prophet, the founder of one of the most 
widely diffused religions of the globe, was born at Mecca 
about 570 A.D. The year of his birth is not positively 
ascertained ; the authorities are divided between 571 and 
569, but the former date appears to be generally regarded 
as the more probable one. Both his parents belonged 
to the Koreish, at that time the most influential of all 
the Arabian tribes. His father, Abdallah, who was of 
the family of Hashem, was regarded as the handsomest 
youth of his time. He married A’minah, of the noble 
family Zohrah. Their only child was Mohammed, the 


* This name is often pronounced, especially by the poets, mah/- 
ho-met’ or ma’ho-met, an accentuation derived, in all probability, from 
the French. (See Introduction, page 13.) Mahom/’et (with the accent 
on the penultima) is not only the prevailing English pronunciation, 
Lut it corresponds more nearly with the Arabic. 
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future prophet. Aminah possessed, it is said, a pecu- 
liarly nervous temperament, and used to fancy, while 
between sleeping and waking, that she was visited by 
spirits. It is probable that Mohammed inherited from 
his mother his constitutional tendency to epilepsy, as well 
as his most remarkable mental peculiarities. Many mar- 
vellous stories are told of the circumstances attending 
his birth. It is related, among other things, that his 
mother experienced none of the pangs of travail. As 
soon as her child was born, he raised his eyes to heaven, 
exclaiming, “There is no God but God, and I am his 
prophet !” That same night the fire of Zoroaster, which, 
guarded by the Magi, had burned uninterruptedly for 
more than a thousand years, was suddenly extinguished, 
and all the idols in the world fell down.t 

When his son was only two months old, Abdallah 
died ; (according to some accounts, he died two months 
before the birth of Mohammed.) Aminah for a short 
time nursed her infant herself, but sorrow soon dried 
the fountains of her breast, and the young child was 
committed to the care of Haleemah, (Halimah,) a shep- 
herd’s wife, with whom he remained about five years. It 
is related that when Haleemah showed the child toa 
celebrated soothsayer, (Kahin,) who was an idolater, the 
Jatter exclaimed, ‘‘ Kill this child !” Haleemah snatched 
away her precious charge and fled. Afterwards the 
Kahin explained to the excited multitude: “I swear by 
all the gods,” said he, “that this child will kill those 
who belong to your faith; he will destroy your gods, 
and he will be victorious over you.” When Mohammed 
was four years old, he was seized, while at play, with a 
nervous fit, which was supposed to be epilepsy. As this 
disease was ascribed to supernatural influence, his nurse 
was alarmed, and was anxious to return him to his 
mother; but she was at last prevailed on to keep him 
somewhat longer. When he had completed his sixth 
year, his mother died. For the next two years he lived 
with his grandfather, Abd-el-Moottalib, who appears to 
have regarded him with great fondness. At his death, 
Abd-el-Moottalib recommended the orphan to the care 
of his son, the noble-minded Aboo-TaAlib. 

When only twelve years old, Mohammed accompanied 
his uncle on a trading expedition to Syria. Near Bostra 
they met with an Arabian monk named Baheera or Ser- 
gius. It is said that Aboo-TAlib, for some reason not 
explained, found it necessary to send the young Mo- 
hammed home again, and that Sergius took charge of 
him and accompanied him to Mecca. Early Christian 
biographers assert that Mohammed received his revela- 
tions from this monk; and he himself tells us in the 
Koran that he was accused of having been taught by a 
foreigner. It is not improbable that on his different 
journeys to Syria he Jearned many facts respecting the 
religions of Western Asia; but how far the knowledge 
of such facts influenced his future career must ever 
remain a subject of conjecture. 

When Mohammed was twenty-five years of age, his 
uncle, Aboo-Talib, proposed to him that he should take 
charge of the merchandise which Khadijah, (or Khadee’- 
jah,) a rich widow of Mecca, was about to send to the 
markets of Syria. He accepted the proposal, and appears 
to have fulfilled his charge with judgment and with entire 
fidelity. Khadijah was so well pleased with him on his 
return that she offered him her hand. Although she 
was forty (lunar) years of age, and he but twenty-five, it 
was considered by the family of Mohammed as a very 
desirable connection. Their nuptials were celebrated 
with a magnificent feast and great rejoicings. This mar- 
riage raised Mohammed to an equal position with the 
wealthiest inhabitants of Mecca. His moral character, 
moreover, appears to have inspired universal esteem 
and confidence, and he was generally known by the sur- 
name of El-Ameen, (El-Amin,) or “the Faithful.” For 
several years after his marriage he continued his com- 
mercial journeys, visiting, with the caravans, the Arabian 
fairs and markets of Syria. But, being now above the 
necessity of anxiously toiling for a subsistence, he had 
leisure to give free scope to the natural tendency of his 


+ It may be proper to observe that some of the most oe 
of these stories are not found in the earlier accounts of Mohammed's 
life, and are clearly the inventions of a later age. 
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mind, which inclined him to religious meditation and 
speculation. ‘‘ He had,” says Carlyle, ‘no school learn- 
ing; of the thing we call school learning, none at all. 
The art of writing was but just introduced into Arabia ; 
:t seems to be the true opinion that Mahomet never 
could write. Life in the desert, with its experiences, 
was all his education.” 

Until his fortieth year Mohammed appears to have 
been a devout worshipper of the gods of his fathers. 
About this time he began to entertain serious scruples 
respecting the worship of idols. His followers ascribe 
the change to a divine revelation ; but others have sug- 
gested that his scruples were probably excited by a more 
extensive acquaintance with the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, which he may have acquired from his wife’s 
cousin, War’aka, who had, it is said, once been a Jew 
and afterwards became a Christian, and who made withal 
some pretensions to astrology. Supposing these con- 
jectures to have a basis of truth, it was perhaps fortunate 
for the new prophet’s claims to an original revelation 
that Waraka died a short time before Mohammed pub- 
licly proclaimed his divine mission. But, however his 
thoughts may have been first directed to the subject of 
religion, there is every reason to believe that he was, at 
Jeast in the early part of his career, sincere and unselfish 
in his desire to convert his countrymen to a better faith. 
He appears to have thought long and deeply, and to 
have had many mental: struggles, before he resolved to 
announce himself as a divine teacher. He was of a 
nervous and melancholic temperament, and there were 
times, during the period of doubt and conflict which 
preceded the annunciation of his great mission, when 
he was strongly tempted to commit suicide by throwing 
himself down from a precipice. (See Sprenger’s ‘ Life,” 
p. 105.) In all his trials he found a great support in his 
faithful wife Khadijah, who was the first, as he himself 
declared, among all his nation that believed in him. 
“God thus ordained it,” says Ibn Ishak, “that his duties 
might be made easy to him; for, as often as he had to 
hear reproachful language, or was accused of falsehood, 
or was cast down, she cheered him up and inspired him 
with courage, saying, ‘Thou speakest the truth.’” We 
may well suppose, with Carlyle, that ‘of all the kind- 
nesses she had done him, this of believing the earnest, 
struggling word which he now spoke was the greatest.” 
For a considerable time Mohammed preached his new 
doctrines respecting the unity and glorious attributes of 
God to his household and intimate friends only. In three 
years he had made, we are told, only fourteen converts ; 
but among these were the high-spirited, devoted, and 
indomitable Alee, (Ali,) who was afterwards surnamed 
the ‘“‘ever-victorious Lion of God,” (see ALEE,) and 
Aboo-Bekr, whose character for good sense, benevolence, 
and straightforward integrity contributed not a little to the 
respectability and ultimate success of the new religion. 

In the fourth year of his mission, in obedience, as he 
alleges, to an express command from heaven, Mohammed 
resolved to make a public declaration of his faith. He 
addressed himself to the Koreish and others, asking 
them, “If I were to tell you that there is an army on the 
other side of that mountain, would you believe me?” 
“* Yes,” they answered, ‘“ for we do not consider thee to 
be a liar.” “He then said, “I come to warn you; and if 
you do not believe me, a great punishment will befall 
you;” he told them they must renounce idolatry, and 
make a profession of the one true God; that unless they 
did so they could have no true happiness in this life nor 
salvation in the life to come. He formally separated him- 
self from the polytheists, and publicly condemned their 
religion. A powerful Opposition was in consequence 
organized against him,—his uncle, Aboo-Lahab, (lah’hab,) 
and Aboo-Sofian, (of the family of Omeyyah,) the prin- 
cipal leader of the Koreishites, being among the number 
of his bitterest enemies. Not only the prophet himself, 
but his disciples were for a time in extreme danger; he 
owed his life to the influence of the powerful family of 
Hashem, and especially to the magnanimity, courage, 
and indomitable firmness of his uncle, Aboo-TAlib, who, 
although he refused to accept the new faith, resolved, at 
whatever cost, to protect his kinsman. Every form of 
persuasion and menace was tried upon him in vain. To 
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the hostile Koreishites, who urged him to give up to 
their vengeance the blasphemer of his country’s gods, 
he answered with indignant scorn, and declared that if 
they should slay his nephew the lives of the chiefs of 
their tribe should pay for the life of Mohammed. They 
were thunder-struck at his boldness and awed by his 
invincible determination. But, while. they hesitated to 
provoke the vengeance of the Hashemites by laying 
violent hands upon Mohammed, they persecuted his 
disciples in a hundred ways, insulting and imprisoning 
those of the better class, and starving and torturing such 
as had no wealth, position, or family connections to pro- 
tect them. Under the pressure of this persecution many 
converts to the new faith apostatized; and Mohammed, 
fearing that others might desert him, advised some of his 
followers to leave Mecca and seek refuge in Abyssinia, 
which was ruled, he said, by a just and pious king. The 
subsequent conduct of the Abyssinian monarch proved 
that the confidence of the prophet was not misplaced. 

In spite of all opposition, the new doctrines continued 
to spread. In the sixth year of Mohammed’s mission 
two important conversions took place,—the prophet’s 
kinsman Hamzah, surnamed, on account of his bravery, 
the “Lion of God,” and Omar, who had at first been a 
bitter opponent of the Isl4m, but afterwards became one 
of its most zealous and powerful defenders. (See Omar.) 

Ten years after the commencement of his mission, 
(that is, about 619 A.D.,) Mohammed lost by death his 
generous and faithful wife, Khadijah, and his noble- 
minded uncle and protector, Aboo-Talib. He appears 
to have been greatly cast down by these severe afflictions, 
and seldom went out of his house. Meanwhile, his 
enemies seemed to have become more exasperated than 
ever by the failure of all their efforts to prevent the 
spread of the new religion. In this extremity, his uncle, 
Aboo-Lahab, who had hitherto been one of his most 
determined and bitter opponents, but upon whom now 
devolved the duty of protecting his kinsman, came for- 
ward with singular magnanimity and said to Mohammed, 
“Go wheresoever thou wilt, and do what thou wast ac- 
customed to do when Aboo-Talib was alive: I swear by 
the gods of my country that no harm shall befall thee 
while I live.” Buta few days afterwards some one said 
to Aboo-Lahab, ‘* Do you know what your nephew says 
of your father? he says he is in hell.” Aboo-Lahab 
asked Mohammed if the charge was true. The prophet 
had the hardihood to answer, ‘ Your father died an 
idolater; and every idolater goes to hell.” Upon this, 
Aboo-Lahab withdrew his protection. 

So long as Khadijah lived, Mohammed may be said to 
have been a strict monogamist. Shortly after her death 
the daughter of Hakeem and wife of Othman asked the 
prophet why he did not marry. “ Whom shall I marry?” 
said he. She replied, “If thou wishest a virgin, take 
Ayeshah, the daughter of Aboo-Bekr ; if a widow, take 
Sawdah, the daughter of Zamah,—she believes in thee.” 
He instantly replied, ‘I will marry them both.” 

After Mohammed was abandoned by Aboo-Lahab, 
another uncle, E]-Abbas, (the brother of Aboo-Talib, 
and ancestor of the Abbasside caliphs,) became his pro- 
tector. Meanwhile the faith which had been rejected at 
Mecca was eagerly’ embraced in the neighbouring city 
of Medina. A numerous and powerful deputation from 
the most influential families of the latter city waited on 
the prophet, and in a solemn covenant promised, with 
an oath, that if he would come and live with them they 
would protect him as they would protect their own wives 
and children. The offer of this powerful aid did not 
come a moment too soon. His enemies, headed by 
Aboo-Sofian, had been unremitting in their efforts to 
procure his destruction. At length it was formally and 
publicly resolved that he should be slain. In order to 
baffle the vengeance of the Hashemites, and to divide 
the guilt of his death, it was agreed that one man from 
every family should at the same moment plunge his 
sword into the heart of their victim. Nothing now re- 
mained for him but death or instant flight. At the dead 
of night, accompanied by his faithful friend Aboo-Bekr, 
he silently escaped from his house. The generous and de- 
voted Alee, covered with the shawl of the prophet, laid 
himself down on the bed of his master. Meanwhile 
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Mohammed and Aboo-Bekr had fled to the cave of Thor, 
about a league from Mecca: there they remained three 
days. According to one account, their enemies, after 
exploring every hiding-place in the vicinity, came to the 
mouth of the cave. But, a spider having providentially 
spread her web over the entrance, the Koreishites, deem- 
ing it impossible that Mohammed could have entered 
there, turned back from their pursuit. Perhaps a more 
probable explanation is that as the Koreishites knew 
Medina to be the destination of the fugitives, they never 
suspected that they could be concealed in the cave of 
Thor, which lay in an opposite direction. While they 
were in the cave, Aboo-Bekr, contrasting their weakness 
with the strength of their enemies, said, trembling, ‘‘ We 
are but two.” “No,” replied Mohammed, “there is a 
third: it is God himself.” On the fourth night the 
prophet and his companion left their hiding-place, and, 
riding on camels which the servant of Aboo-Bekr had 
brought, arrived safely at Medina sixteen days after his 
flight from Mecca. tis approach having been made 
known, several hundred of the citizens went out to meet 
him. He was welcomed with loud _acclamations; and 
he who a few days before had left his native city as a 
fugitive, with a price upon his head, now entered Medina 
more like a king returning victorious from battle than 
an exile seeking a place of refuge. This separation or 
flight of Mohammed from the city of his nativity (called 
in Arabic He’rah or Hij’vah*) marks the commence- 
ment of the Mohammedan era.t 

After Mohammed’s arrival at Medina, a marked change 
took place in his policy. He had hitherto asserted liberty 
of conscience and opposed religious violence. He now 
maintained that the Islam should, if necessary, be de- 
fended and propagated by the sword. ‘The sword,” 
said he, “is the key of heaven and of hell: a drop of 
blood shed in the cause of God, or a night spent in arms, 
is of more avail than two months of fasting and prayer ; 
whoever falls in battle, his sws are forgiven him, and at 
the day of judgment the loss of his limbs shall be sup- 
plied by the wings of cherubim.” e was not long in 
carrying his new principles into practice. His arch- 
enemy, Aboo-Sofian, had, with only thirty or forty fol- 
lowers, conducted a rich caravan of a thousand camels 
to the marts of Syria. The prophet resolved to inter- 
cept it on its return. Aboo-Sofian, having been informed 
of his design, dispatched a messenger to Mecca and 
obtained a reinforcement of nearly a thousand men. Mo- 
hammed’s Boobs amounted to considerably less than 
half that number. The hostile forces met in the vale 
of Bedr, (or Bedder,) about twenty miles from Medina. 
Mohammed was placed on a throne or pulpit whence 
his eye could command the field of battle. His followers, 
being outnumbered, were sorely pressed. At that critical 
moment the prophet started from his throne, mounted 
his horse, and threw a handful of dust into the air towards 
the Koreishites, crying, “Let their faces be covered with 
confusion!” Both armies heard his voice ; the Koreish- 
ites were stricken with terror, while the Mussulmans, 
assured of victory, rushed forward with an enthusiasm 
that was irresistible. Some of the Moslem writers state 
that when the prophet cast dust into the air three thou- 
sand angelic warriors on white and black steeds made 
their appearance and swept his foes before them like a 
whirlwind. Seventy of the Koreishites were killed, and 
about the same number taken prisoners. Among the 
slain was Aboo-Jahl, perhaps the most bitter and fero- 
cious of all the enemies of Islam. His head was brought 
to Mohammed, who exclaimed with exultation, “ This man 
was the Pharaoh of our people.” So great was the terror 
and hatred he had inspired that even after his death his 
name was never mentioned, it is said, by true believers 
without the addition, “‘ May he be accursed of God !” 


* This word is often, but less correctly, written Hegzra : it has, 
properly speaking, but two syllables. The vowel Zz has doubtless 
been added by the Italians or Germans to indicate the sound of 7, (or 
g soft.) Retske, in his Latin version of Aboolfeda’s (Abulfeda’s) 
“Moslem Annals,” (“Annales Mosiemici,”) invariably employs ¢7 or 
gi to represent the sound of our/: thus, he writes for Khadijah 
Chadigja, for Aboo-Jahl A bu-Gjahl, etc. 

t The era of the Hejrah is not calculated from the very day of 
Mohammed’s flight, but from the beginning of the lunar year in 
which it occurred, namely, July 16, 622 a.p. 
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The prophet’s success at Bedr was the first of that 
wonderful series of victories which, by spreading the 
new faith to the borders of China on the east and to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, were destined to change the 
face of the world. The Islamites were less successful 
in a second encounter with their foes, near Mount Ohod, 
six miles north of Medina. Mohammed himself was 
wounded in the face with a javelin, two of his teeth were 
shattered with a stone, and seventy of the faithful, in- 
cluding Hamzah, the prophet’s uncle, were left dead on 
the field of battle. But his enemies gained no perma- 
nent advantage. The Koreishites signally failed in an 
attempt to take Medina bysiege. The Islam constantly 
gained new adherents. ‘Caled [Khaled] and Amrou,” 
says Gibbon, ‘the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, 
most seasonably deserted the sinking cause of idolatry.” 
Soon after, Mecca itself was taken by the followers of 
the prophet, who, led by Khaled, (surnamed afterwards, 
on account of his valour, the “Sword of God,”) entered 
the city in three divisions. The chiefs of the Koreish 
were prostrate at the feet of the prophet. “ What mercy,” 
asked he, ‘can you expect from the man whom you have 
so deeply wronged?” ‘ We trust to the generosity of 
our kinsman.” ‘ And you shall not trust in vain: go; 
you are Safe, you are free.” He who seven years before 
had left his native city as a hunted fugitive was now 
received and honoured as prophet and king. But in an 
attempt made soon after to reduce the Arabian tribes 
who still adhered to idolatry, the army of Mohammed 
was surprised in a mountain-pass, and for a time his 
own life was in imminent peril. Several of his devoted 
followers who endeavoured to shield him with their 
bodies fell dead at his feet. In his distress he cried, 
“O my brethren, I am the apostle of truth! O man, 
stand fast in the faith! O God, send down thine aid !” 
His uncle Abbas, who was distinguished for the strength 
of his voice, called on the flying Moslems, repeating the 
promises of God to the faithful. The battle was soon 
restored, and what threatened to be a disastrous defeat 
was changed into a complete victory. About the year 
630 Mohammed sent an army, under the command of 
Zeid, who had formerly been his slave, to invade Pales- 
tine, then belonging to the Greek empire. At the battle 
of Muta, where for the first time the Moslems encoun- 
tered a foreign foe, Zeid and two other of the leaders 
were slain. It is related of Jaafar, who succeeded Zeid 
in the command of the army, that when his right hand 
was struck off he seized the banner with his left; this 
also being severed from his body, he embraced the stan- 
dard with his bleeding stumps, until at length he fell, 
pierced with no fewer than fifty wounds. The day was 
saved by the valour of Khaled, in whose hand it is said 
that nine swords were broken before the hosts of the 
enemy were turned backward. Mohammed had to be- 
wail, on this occasion, not only the death of his faithful 
servant Zeid, but also that of many of his bravest fol- 
lowers. We are told that when, after the battle, he first 
saw the young orphaned daughter of Zeid, he wept over 
her in speechless sorrow. ‘‘ What do I see?” said one 
of his astonished followers. ‘You see,” said he, ‘a friend 
weeping the loss of his most faithful friend.” 

The recent successes of the prophet, by inflaming the 
zeal of the faithful, confirming the wavering, and con- 
vincing the doubtful,—for, as it has been well observed, 
there is no argument like success,—contributed greatly 
to the rapid diffusion and final triumph of the new faith. 
But in the early part of 632, while he was engaged in 
organizing a formidable expedition against Syria, he was 
seized with a violent malady, (supposed by some writers 
to have been a fever,) which, before many days, terminated 
fatally. It is related that near the beginning of this ill- 
ness Mohammed said to one of his attendants, ‘‘ The 
choice is given me either to remain on earth until the 
end of time, or soon to depart to the presence of God: 
I have chosen the latter.” When he perceived that his 
end was near, supported by the arms of Alee and another 
relative, he went into the mosque and asked publicly if 
he had injured any one,—if so, he was ready to make 
full amends, or to suffer himself what he had inflicted on 
others, As no one answered, he asked again if he owed 
any man anything. A voice replied, “ Yes,—to me, three 
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drachms of silver.” The prophet ordered the money to 
be paid, and thanked his creditor that he made his com- 
plaint now instead of deferring it till the day of judgment. 
His last words were the utterance of a broken prayer,— 
“Q God, pardon my sins—yes—I come!” He died, 
according to the Arabian historians, on his birthday, the 
eleventh year of the Hejrah, (632 a.p.,) aged 63, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, 65 years. He had ceased 
to breathe, but his followers refused to believe that he 
was dead. Omar, in his fierce zeal, threatened to strike 
off the heads of the infidels who should dare to assert 
that the great prophet and intercessor with God was no 
more. The authority of Aboo-Bekr was required to 
appease the tumult. “Is it Mohammed, or the God of 
Mohammed, whom you worship? God liveth for ever 
and ever; but Mohammed, though his prophet and 
apostle, was mortal like ourselves, and, in dying, has 
but fulfilled his own prediction.” 

In person Mohammed was of middle stature, with 
broad shoulders and chest, square-built and strong, with 
large hands and feet. The unusual size of his head was 
partly concealed by long and slightly-curling locks of 
hair. His forehead was broad and fair for an Arab, and 
his fine eyebrows were separated by a vein which swelled 
up and became very conspicuous when he was angry. 
His eyelashes were long, and his eyes dark and glowing. 
His nose was large, prominent, and slightly hooked ; 
his mouth was wide, but adorned with a fine set of 
teeth. According to some accounts, he stooped, and was 
slightly round-shouldered. His natural disposition ap- 
pears to have been in a high degree kindly and humane. 
“He was naturally irritable,” says Irving, “but had 
brought his temper under great control.” One of his 
servants said, “I served him from the time I was eight 
years old, and he never scolded me, though things were 
sometimes spoiled by me.” ‘“ He was,” says a writer* 
who will scarcely be accused of exaggerating his virtues, 
“kind to women,—never beat one, and entertained more 
respect for them than is usual with nations addicted to 
polygamy. He frequently protected women who came 
to him for refuge. . . . He forbade the believers to beat 
their wives ; but on the remonstrance of Omar, who said 
that the wives would have the upper hand over their 
husbands, he allowed it.”? Nevertheless, he insisted that 
women should be fairly and justly treated, and not beaten 
unless the occasion absolutely demanded it. His own 
wives, having once become rebellious, were brought to 
submission by a revelation from Heaven and the blows 
of their relatives,t the prophet himself being disinclined 
to such severity, either from kindness of heart or from 
a regard to his apostolic dignity. 

“He was,” says Sprenger, “affectionate towards his 
relations ; and, notwithstanding the gravity of his office, 
he was playful with his wives. Ayeshah, being only nine 
years of age when she married him, brought her toys 
into his house, and he occasionally played with her. She 
also used to race with him. . . . He would sometimes 
tell stories to his wives, such as the adventures of the 
man who had been carried away by the jinn (genii) and, 
after along stay with them, returned to his family.” 

_The intellectual powers of Mohammed were of a very 
high order, and as a poet he ranks far above all others 
who have ever written in the Arabic tongue. It was 
usual for his followers to point to the beauty and sub- 
limity of the Koran as an irrefutable proof of his divine 
Inspiration ; and he himself, in one of the chapters of 
that sacred poem, boldly challenges men and angels to 
produce anything to equal it, and confidently affirms 
that God alone could have dictated so incomparable a 
work. | Probably no poet that ever lived more fully 
realized the state of mind known as poetic furor than 
Mohammed. It is said that while he was composing 
certain portions of the Koran he was in a state of such 
intense excitement as amounted almost to frenzy ; and, 
if we may believe those accounts of his life which seem 
best authenticated, some at least of the revelations of 
the Koran were actually communicated (or were believed 
by him to have been communicated) during his epileptic 
paroxysms, while wholly unconscious of things around 


* See SPRENGER, “ Life of Mohammad,”’ p. 93. t Idem., loc. cit. 


him. With this view, there may have been no arrogance 
or vanity in his claiming that to rival the Koran was 
beyond the power of men or angels. Referring to the 
prophet’s tendency to poetic and elevated thought, 
Sprenger says, ‘ His mind dwelt constantly on the con- 
templation of God: he saw his finger in the rising gun, 
in the falling rain, in the growing crop; he heard his 
voice in the thunder, in the murmuring of the waters, 
and in the hymns which the birds sing to his praise; 
and in the lonely deserts and ruins of ancient cities he 
saw the traces of his anger.” But combined with all his 
poetic and religious enthusiasm was a vein of strong 
common sense. He was free from all ostentation and 
parade: that he pretended to work miracles, isa cal- 
umny of his enemies. He considered it miracle enough 
that he was inspired with the Spirit of God: this he 
doubtless believed in all sincerity. One whom Heaven 
had so highly honoured had no need of earthly dignity 
or worldly splendour. He set a praiseworthy example 
of indifference to earthly riches, of patriarchal simplicity 
of manners, and of frugality in his diet and dress. With 
his own hands he milked his goats, and afterwards at- 
tended to his person. The costly presents which he 
received he gave to his friends. Tne riches whieh he 
obtained from the spoils of war and from tribute were 
spent in promoting the interests of religion and in re- 
lieving the wants of the poor. ‘ His military triumphs,” 
says Irving, ‘awakened no pride nor vain-glory. .. . 
In the time of his greatest power he maintained the 
same simplicity of manners and appearance as in the 
days of his adversity. So far from affecting regal state, 
he was displeased if on entering a room any unusual 
testimonial of respect were shown him.” 

The most glaring moral defect of Mohammed’s char- 
acter was his passion for women, to justify which he pre- 
tended that he had received a special revelation from 
heaven ;¢ and, while only four lawful wives were allowed 
to his followers, he himself had eleven wives, besides 
several concubines. Mohammed’s conduct in this re- 
spect, viewed in Connection with his pretended revela- 
tions, would seem to go very far towards justifying those 
who consider him to have been simply an artful and self- 
ish impostor. ‘‘ But, however he betrayed the alloy of 
earth,” observes Irving, ‘‘after he had worldly power at 
his command, the early aspirations of his Spirit con- 
tinually returned and bore him above all earthly things. 
. .. On the mercy of God he reposed all his hopes of 
heaven.” His wife Ayeshah once asked hiff if it were 
indeed true that none could enter paradise except 
through God’s mercy. ‘‘None—none!” he replied, with 
emphatic earnestness. And when she again asked if an 
exception would not be made in his case, he answered, 
with great solemnity, ‘Neither can I enter paradise 
unless God clothe me with his mercy.” 

Until recently, the belief has universally prevailed in 
Christendom that Mohammed was not merely the teacher 
of a false religion, but a conscious impostor, an artful, 
self-seeking charlatan. But such a theory of his life and 
character will not bear examination. Not to mention 
the thousand incidental proofs of his sincerity which are 
scattered through the history of his early life, it is wholly 
incredible that a mere self-seeking charlatan would have 
exposed himself to universal obloquy and certain per- 
secution, in the wild hope that he might at last triumph 
over those religious prejudices which had been for so 
many ages gaining strength among his countrymen. 
When Aboo-Talib, weary of defending his. nephew 
against the implacable hostility of the Koreishites, be- 
sought him to abandon a course attended with so much 
peril to himself and his kinsmen, he replied, “O uncle, 
I swear by God that if they put the sun on my right 
hand and the moon on my left, I will not renounce the 
career I have entered upon until God gives me success, 
or until I perish.” Aboo-Talib, touched with his heroic 
spirit, solemnly promised that he would not give him up, 
whatever he might preach. 

In considering the question of Mohammed's sincerity, 
it must not be forgotten that he possessed not only a 


¢ “This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee above the rest of 
the true believers.’”? (See SALE’s ‘‘ Koran,” chap, xxxiii.) 
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vivid and powerful imagination, but a very peculiar phys- 
ical and mental constitution, It seems not unreasonable 
to believe, as traditions relate, that in those nervous 
paroxysms to which he was subject he had visions not 
unlike those which his mother saw between sleeping and 
waking. Such visions would be almost certain to par- 
take of the character of those earnest thoughts and 
convictions with which his waking soul was filled; and 
nothing could be more natural than for such a mind not 
merely to regard those visions as a divine confirmation 
of his peculiar views, but to employ them, modified as 
they would necessarily be by his powerful imagination, 
to give force and authority to his public teachings. Nor 
will it appear at all unreasonable to those conversant 
with human nature that one who was perfectly sincere 
at the beginning of his career should afterwards—under 
the stimulus of fear, lust, hatred, or ambition—pretend 
to visions which he never had, for the purpose of giving 
a divine sanction to his cherished opinions, or, it may be, 
to his arbitrary caprices or selfish desires. How often, 
indeed, have the professors of a far purer and higher 
faith resorted to stratagem and deceit to promote what 
they sincerely believed to be a good cause, which they 
had not faith enough to trust to the care of Heaven or 
to the legitimate operation of purely moral influences ! 

While we must admit, with one of the prophet’s ablest 
and most successful defenders, (Carlyle,) that in the 
Moslem heaven and hell “ there is enough that shocks all 
spiritual feeling in us,” we must also admit, on a candid 
examination, that his religion, on the whole, made him 
and his followers better, and not worse. In estimating 
the influence of the Islam upon the nations which em- 
braced it, it would be obviously unjust to.take as a 
standard of comparison the highest forms of Christian 
civilization. We should rather compare the condition of 
those nations under the sway of Mohammedanism with 
their condition as it was before the advent of the prophet. 
If the religion of Mohammed was immeasurably inferior 
to the religion of Christ, it was in most respects greatly 
superior to every form of paganism of which we have 
any knowledge, and probably also to much of that 
spurious or half-spurious Christianity which it displaced 
in Western Asia and Northern Africa. 

“The general tenor of Mahomet’s conduct,” says 
Irving, ‘up to the time of his flight from Mecca, is that 
of an enthusiast acting under a species of mental de- 
lusion,—deeply imbued with a conviction of his being a 
divine agent for religious reform ; and there is something 
striking and sublime in the Juminous path which his 
enthusiastic spirit struck out for itself through the be- 
wildering maze of adverse faiths and wild traditions,— 
the pure and spiritual worship of the one true God, 
which he sought to substitute for the blind idolatry of 
his childhood. . . . All the parts of the Koran supposed 
to have been promulgated by him at this time—inco- 
herently as they have come down to us, and marred as 
their pristine beauty must be in passing through various 
hands—are of a pure and elevated character, and breathe 
poetical, if not religious, inspiration. They show that 
he had drunk deep of the living waters of Christianity ; 
and if he had failed to imbibe them in their crystal 
purity, it might be because he had to drink from broken 
cisterns and streams troubled and perverted by those 
who should have been their guardians.” 


See Sprencer, “Life of Mohammad, from Original Sources,’ 
Allahabad, 1851, London, 1852, (a work of decided merit ;) WEIL, 
**Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben und sein Lehre,” Stuttgart, 
1843; Irvinc, “‘ Mahomet and his Successors,’? New York, 2 vols., 
1850; GAGNIER, ‘‘ Vie de Mahomet;’’ BouLarnvi.trers, “ Vie de 
Mahomet ;” “‘ Preliminary Discourse” prefixed to SALE’s translation 
of the Koran; Prrpraux, “ Life of Mahomet ;”) Maraccr’s trans- 
lation of the Koran, (in Latin,) with notes; RELAND, ‘‘ De Religione 
Mohammedica ;’? ABULFEDA, ‘‘ Moslem Annals,” (‘‘ Annales Mos- 
lemici,”) and translated into Latin by Reiske; ABULFEDA, “ Life of 
Mohammed,” rendered into Latin by GaGnigrR, with the title ‘‘ De 
Vita et Rebus gestis Mohamedis,’’ Oxford, 1732; GiBpon, ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ chap. l.; CARLyLs, ‘‘ Hero and 
Hero-Worship,” etc., article ‘* Mahomet,’’ (one ofthe best productions 
of its author;) RAmpotpt, ‘‘ Vita di Maometto,’? 1822; Nor. pEs 
Vercers, ‘‘ Vie de Mahomet,’’ 1833; GrorGE Busn, ‘ Life of Mo- 
hammed,”’ New York, 1830; SAMUEL GREEN, “‘ Life of Mahomet,” 
1840; CHARLES MILts, ‘* History of Mohammedanism,” etc., Lon- 
don, 1812; F. R. Turpin, “* Histoire de la Vie de Mahomet,” 2 vols., 
1773; DE Bréguicny, ‘* Viede Mahomet,” 1754; L. Appison, “‘ Life 
o; Mahomet,” 1678. 
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Mo-ham/’/med II, (commonly pronounced in India 
mo-Hum/méd,) Emperor of India, born about 1150, was 
one of the founders of the Gaurian dynasty. He became 
master of part of Hindostan in 1171, after which he ex- 
tended his dominions by conquest. He took Lahore 
and Delhi between 1184 and 1192, and’ Benares in 1193. 
He was assassinated in 1206. 

Mohammed IV., Emperor of India, born at Delhi 
in 1360, succeeded his father, Fyroz (or Feroze) IIL, in 
1386. Died in 1394. 

Mohammed V., born at Delhi in 1406, succeeded 
Moobarek II. as Emperor of India in 1434. Died in 
1443. : 

Mohammed VI. or INDIA. 

Mohammed VII. or Inpia. See HOOMAYOON. 

Mohammed IX. or Inp1A. See AKBAR. 

Mohammed XI. See SHAH JEHAN. 

Mohammed XIII, Emperor of India, of the dynasty 
of Grand Moguls, was born at Agra about 1685. He 
began to reign at Delhi in 1713. He granted the East 
India Company the privilege of exemption from the pay- 
ment of duties. He was deposed in 1718, and died the 
same year. 

Mohammed XIV.,, often called Mohammed Shah, 
Emperor‘of India, born at Delhi about 1700, was a cousin 
of the preceding. He began to reign in 1720. In 1739 
Nadir Shah invaded India, captured Delhi, massacred 
an immense number of the people, and robbed Moham- 
med of the celebrated diamond Kohinoor. Died in 1748. 

Mohammed, (Sultans of Turkey.) See MAHOMET. 

Mohammed or Gazna. See MAHMOOD. 

Mohedano, mo-a-da’no, (ANYTONIO,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Antequera in 1561, excelled in fresco- 
painting. Died in 1625. 

Mohl, von, fon mol, (Huco,) a German botanist, bro- 
ther of Julius, noticed below, was a native of Stuttgart. 
He’ published “Contributions to the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Plants,” (1834,) and other similar works. 

ohl, von, (JuLIus,) a German Orientalist, born at 
Stuttgart in 1800. He studied in Paris under Rémusat 
and Silvestre de Sacy, and in 1845 became professor of 
the Persian language in the College of France. In 1852 
he was appointed secretary of the Asiatic Society, having 
previously been chosen a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. He made a number of valuable contribu- 
tions to the “Journal Asiatique,” and published editions 
of several Oriental works. 

Mohl, von, (Morttz,) brother of the preceding, was 
born at Stuttgart in 1802. He published “ Results of 
a Journey in France for the Purpose of studying Arts 
and Trades,” (1845.) 

Mohl, von, (RoBERT,) a German jurist, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Stuttgart in 1799. He be- 
came professor of law at Heidelberg in 1847, and after: 
wards filled several important civil offices. He published 
a number of legal works. 

Mohler or Moehler, mo/ler, (JOHANN ADAM,) a 
German Catholic theologian, born at Igersheim in 1796, 
published in 1825 a work entitled “ Unity in the Church ; 
or, The Principle of Catholicism.” Died in 1838. 

Mohn, mon, (GorrLoB SAMUEL,) a German glass- 
painter, born at Weissenfels in 1789. His most admired 
productions are the painted windows of the Imperial 
Chapel at Laxenburg, near Vienna. Died in 1825. 

Mohnike, md/ne-keh, (GorrLinp CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH,) a German writer and theologian, born in Pome- 
rania in 1781, published a “ History of the Literature of 
the Greeks and Romans,” (1813.) Died in 1841. 

Mohs, mos, (FRIEDRICH,) a German mineralogist, 
born at Gernrode in 1774. He succeeded Werner as 
professor of mineralogy at Freiberg in 1817, and after- 
wards filled the same chair at Vienna. He became 
counsellor of mines in 1838. He published, among 
other works, “Elements of the Natural History of the 
Mineral Kingdom,” (1832.) Died in 1839. 

Mohsen or Moehsen, (JOHANN Kari WILHELM,) 
a German medical writer and numismatist, barn in Ber- 
lin in 1722. He was physician to the King of Prussia. 
Died in 1795. s y 

Mohsin-Fanee or Mohsin-Fani, mou’sin fa’nee, 
or Muhsin-Fani, mdou’sin fa/nee, (MOHAMMED,) a 


See BABER. 
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Persian poet, born on the coast of the Persian Gulf in 
1615. His principal work is the ‘‘ Dabistan,” which gives 
an account of ancient religious sects. Died in 1670. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Sir Joun Matcorm, 
“ History of Persia,’’ vol. i. chap, vii. 

Moigno, mwan’yo’, (Francois NapoLEON MARIE,) 
a French mathematician, born at Guéméné in 1804, pub- 
lished “ Lessons in Differential and Integral Calculus,” 
(1840,) a “ Treatise on the Electric Telegraph,” (1849,) 
and other works. 

Moine, Le. See Lemorne. 

Moine, Le, leh mwan, (ABRAHAM,) a French Protest- 
ant divine, born in the seventeenth century, became 
pastor of a French church in London. He translated 
Bishop Gibson’s ‘Pastoral Letters” into French, and 
published a “Sermon in Defence of the Sacred History, 
in Answer to Lord Bolingbroke.” Died in 1760, 

Moir, (Davin MacperuH,) a distinguished Scottish 
writer and physician, born near Edinburgh in 1798. He 
became at an early age a contributor to Constable’s 
and Blackwood’s Magazines, and published a number 
of poems in the latter, under the signature of the Greek 
Delta, (A.) Among his other works may be named his 
‘* Autobiography of Mansie Wauch,” a novel, which had 
great popularity, “The Bombardment of Algrers, and 
other Poems,” (1816,) “ Outlines of the Ancient History 
of Medicine,” etc., (1831,) “ Practical Observations on 
Malignant Cholera,” (1832,) and ‘* Domestic Verses,” 
(1843.) Died in 1851. 

See Dr. T. Arrp, ‘‘ Notice of Moir,’”’ prefixed to his Poetical 
Works; CHampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men,’ (Supplement ;) ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1851. 

Moira, EARL or. See HaAsrines, MARQUIS OF. 

Moire, moi’ré, [Gr. Mocpai,] a name applied to the 
Fates. See PARC. 

Moise. See Moses. 

Moitte, mwat, (JEAN GUILLAUME,) a French sculp- 
tor, born in Paris in 1747. He executed the large 
bas-relief of the front of the Pantheon, and statues of 
Cassini and General Custine. He was a member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and a chevalier of the legion 
of honour. Died in 1810, 

_ See QuATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘Eloge de Moitte,”’ in the ‘“‘ Mo- 
niteur,” 1810, 

Moivre, de. See DEMOIVRE. 

Mojon, mo’zhdn’, (Branca Milesi—me-la’See,) an 
Italian lady, distinguished for her talents, accomplish- 
ments, and elevated character, was born at Milan in 
1790. She was married in 1825 to Dr. Mojon, physician 
to the court in Paris. An interesting account of her was 
written by her friend Emile de Souvestre. Died in 1849. 

See, also, Bessie R. Parke, ‘‘ Twelve Biographical Sketches,”’ 
London, 1866. 

Moke, mo’/keh, (HENRI GuILLAuME,) a Belgian 
writer, born at Havre in 1803. He produced, besides 
other works, a “ History of Belgium,” (2 vols., 1839-40.) 

Moktader-Billah, mok’t4-der bil/lah, or Muktader- 
(mook’té-der) Billah, (Abool-Fadhl-Jaafar, 4/b00l 
fad’ ja’far,) an Abbasside caliph of Bagdad, was born in 
894 A.D., and began to reign in 909. He was defeated 
and killed in 932 by Monnes or Mounés. 

Mola, mo/la, (GIAMBATYISTA,) a painter, of Italian 
extraction, called Mota pr Francia, born at Besancon 
in 1614. He was a pupil of Vouet, and excelled as a 
landscape-painter. Died in 1661. 

See Lanz1, “ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Mola, (PrerRo FRANcEsco,) sometimes called MoLA 
DI RoMA, an eminent Italian painter, born about 1620, 
was a pupil of Albano. He painted a number of his- 
torical works of great merit, but he excelled particularly 
in landscapes. Among his master-pieces are his “ Saint 
John in the Desert,” “ History of Joseph,” and “Saint 
Bruno.” Died in 1666. 


See Lawz1, “ History of Painting in Italy ;” VrarporT, “ Musées 
de I’ Europe.”’ 


Molai or Molay, de, deh mo’l4/,* (JAcqurs,) last 
grand master of the order of the Templars, was born in 
Burgundy. The wealth and power to which this order 
had arisen having excited the jealousy of Philippe le Bel, 


* See Introduction, V., 7 and 9. 


King of France, and Pope Clement IV., a plan was laid 
by the two sovereigns for their destruction. Molai, being 
invited to France in 1306, was arrested on his arrival, 
together with all the Templars in that country, and, on 
various criminal charges, condemned to death. Nearly 
sixty of the knights perished at the stake; and the grand 
master, after seven years’ imprisonment, shared their 
fate, In 1314. 

See Pierre Dupuy, ‘ Histoire de la Condamnation des Tem- 
pliers,’’ 1751; G. G. Arpison, ‘‘ he Knights Templars,”’ 1852. 

Molanus. See VERMEULEN, (JAN.) 

Molard, molar’, (FRANGoIS EMMANUEL,) a French 
inventor of machinery, born in 1774; died in 1829. 

His brother CLAUDE PIERRE (1758-1837) also in- 
vented several useful machines. 

Molbech, mol’/béK, (CHRISTIAN,) an eminent Danish 
historian, philologist, and bibliographer, born at Sorde 
in1783. After travelling in England and other countries 
of Europe, he became in 1823 professor of the history 
of literature, and first secretary of the Royal Library, 
at Copenhagen. Among his principal works are a 
“History of the Wars of Ditmarschen,” (1813,) ‘* Danish 
Dialect-Lexicon,” (1837,) and “ History of Erik Plogpen- 
ning,” (1846.) .He published between 1814 and 1817 a 
literary journal of great merit, entitled the ‘‘ Athene,” 
and subsequently became editor of the “ Nordisk Tid- 
skrift” and ‘“ Historisk Tidskrift,” (1840.) Molbech also 
had a share in the great ‘‘ Dictionary of the Danish Lan. 
guage,” (unfinished.) Died at Copenhagen in 1857. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 


Molbech, (CuristiaN KNUD FREDERIK,) a Danish 
poet, a son of the preceding, was born at Copenhagen 
in 1821. He produced “Dante,” a drama, and lyric 
poems, (1846,) which are highly commended. 

Moleé, mo’l4’, (FRANGoIS RENE,) a celebrated French 
comedian, born in Paris in 1734. He was a member of 
the Institute, and director of the Academy at the Theatre 
Frangais. Died in 1802. 

Molé, (Louis Marureu,) CouNT, an eminent French 
statesman, born in Paris in 1781, was descended from 
Mathieu Molé, noticed below. He published in 1805 
“Moral and Political Essays,” which procured for him 
the favour of Napoleon, by whom he was soon after ap- 
pointed master of reyuests, and prefect of the Céte-d’Or. 
In 1813 he succeeded the Duke of Massa as minister of 
justice. He was created a peer by Louis XVIII., and 
in 1817 became minister of the marine. Under Louis 
Philippe he was minister of foreign affairs from August 
to November, 1830, and became in April, 1837, prime 
minister ; but, overcome by the opposition of Guizot, 
Thiers, and Berryer, he resigned his post, March 31, 
1839. In 1840 he succeeded De Quelen in the French 
Academy. Died in 1855. — 

See Louts pe Lom#nir, ‘‘M. le Comte Molé, par un Homme de 
Rien,” 1840; A. pE CrsEna, ‘‘ Le Comte Molé,” 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Molé, (MaTHI£v,) an eminent French magistrate, 
born in 1584. He was attorney-general in 1614, and in 
1641 was appointed by Richelieu first president of the 
Parliament of Paris. During the civil war of the Fronde 
he was conspicuous for his intrepidity and his energetic 
measures in quelling the insurrections of Paris. In 1651 
he became keeper of the seals. He left interesting ‘* Me- 
moires,” (published in 4 vols., 1855.) Died in 1656. 

See Barants, “ Vie de Molé;”? Henrton pe Pansey, “ Eloge 
de M. Molé,” 1775; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Moleschott, mo/les-sKot’, (JAcoB,) a Dutch natural- 
ist and physiologist, born at Bois-le-Duc in 1822, studied 
medicine and natural science at Heidelberg, and settled 
as a physician at Utrecht. He was the author of a 
“Critical Examination of Liebig’s Theory of the Alimen- 
tation of Plants,” (1845,) ‘‘ Doctrine of Aliments,” (1850,) 
“Circular Motion of Life,” (1852,) and other similar 
works. He became professor of physiology and an- 
thropology at Heidelberg in 1847, and of physiology at 
Zurich in 1855. Among his works are “ Light and Life,” 
(“Licht und Leben,” 1856,) and one on George Forster, 
entitled ‘Georg Forster der Naturforscher des Volks,” 
(1854.) He is ranked among the most prominent ad- 
vocates of the materialistic philosophy, (although he 
recognizes a mixture of spiritual life with the material 
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life of the universe.) He totally rejects the idea of crea- 
tion in the ordinary signification of the term, referring 
the origin of all the species of animals to the operation 
of universal and unchangeable physical Jaws. 

Molesworth, mdlz’/worth, (RoBERT,) VISCOUNT, a 
statesman and diplomatist, born at Dublin in 1656. He 
was appointed by William III. a member of his privy 
council, and in 1692 was envoy-extraordinary to Den- 
mark. He published, after his return, an ‘‘ Account 
of Denmark,” a severe criticism on the government and 
customs of the Danes, which gave great offence to that 
people but was very popular in England. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and numbered among his 
friends Locke and Lord Shaftesbury. Died in 17265. 

See WALPOLE, “ Royal and Noble Authors ;” Lopes, “ Peerage.” 

Molesworth, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent English 
statesman, born in Surrey in 1810. Having completed 
his studies at a German university, he was elected to 
Parliament for East Cornwall in 1832. He was for many 
years associated with John Stuart Mill as editor of the 
“Westminster Review.” He represented Southwark in 
Parliament in 1850, and was appointed first commissioner 
of public works in 1853, and secretary of the colonies 
in July, 1855. He died in October of the same year. 
Besides his articles in the *‘ Westminster Review,” Sir 
William published a complete edition of the works of 
Hobbes. 

Moleville, (ANTOINE FRANCOIS BERTRAND.) 
BERTRAND DE MOLLEVILLE. 

Moliére, mo‘le-air’, a celebrated French comic au- 
thor and actor, whose original name was Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, (pok’lan’,) was born in Paris on the 15th of 
January, 1622. He received instruction in private from 
the philosopher Gassendi, and in his youth assisted his 
father, who was a dealer in tapestry, (marchand tapissier. ) 
He became vwalet-de-chambre to the king, Louis XIIL., 
about 1640. Having assumed the name of Moliére, he 
adopted the profession of comic actor about 1644, and 
a few years later appeared in the provinces at the head 
of a small troupe which he had formed. His first regular 
drama was “The Giddy-Head,” (“ L’Etourdi,”) which 
was performed with success by his troupe at Lyons in 
1653. Attracted to the capital by a growing ambition, 
and favoured with royal patronage, he opened there a 
theatre in 1658. His “ Affected Ladies,” (‘‘ Précieuses 
ridicules,”) a satire on the affected style and euphuism 
which were then in fashion, was performed with great 
applause in 1659. ‘‘Sganarelle’ came out in 1660. 
His fame was increased by his ‘‘ School for Husbands,” 
(“Ecole des Maris,” 1661,) a comedy of manners, char- 
acter, and intrigue. He produced in 1666 “The Mis- 
anthrope,” esteemed one of his master-pieces. ‘The 
dialogue of this,” says Hallam, “is uniformly of the 
highest style; the female and indeed all the characteys 
are excellently conceived and sustained.” Still more 
popular was the “ Hypocrite,” (‘‘Tartuffe,” 1667,) an 
original creation in dramatic poetry, and generally con- 
sidered the greatest effort of his genius. He was the 
author of about thirty other comedies, in verse or prose, 
among which ‘*The Bores,” (‘Les Facheux,” 1661,) 
the “School for Wives,” (“Ecole des Femmes,” 1662,) 
“ Love (or Cupid) as Physician,” (“ L’ Amour Médecin,” 
1665,) “Le Médecin malgré lui,” (1666,) ‘The Miser,” 
(“ L’Avare,” 1667,) “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
(1670,) ‘Learned (or Pedantic) Ladies,” (‘‘ Femmes sa- 
vantes,” ¥672,) and “The Imaginary Invalid, (or Hypo- 
chondriae,”) (‘‘Le Malade imaginaire,” 1673,) are greatly 
admired. Died in 1673. 

There is perhaps in the whole history of literature no 
more remarkable instance of the triumph of genius than 
is presented to us in the career of Moliere. Seldom, if 
ever, were the pride and tyranny of rank more predomi- 
nant than in France in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Yet many of the French nobility treated Mo- 
liere as a companion and equal. ‘Come to me at any 
hour you please,” said the great Prince de Condé to our 
author: “you have but to announce your name: your 
visit can never be ill-timed.” (See Scott’s ‘‘ Miscellanies.’’) 
The success of “ ‘Tartuffe” was a signal victory achieved in 
the face of an all-prevailing bigotry, which was strongly 
entwined in the very spirit of the age and had struck 
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deep root into the heart of the king himself. But the 
castle of prejudice, invincible to every other assault, was 
fain to open its reluctant gates to the transcendent ge- 
nius of Moliere. He was remarkable not merely for his 
wonderful comic talent, but for his admirable delineation 
of human nature as it appears in all countries and all ages. 
“In the more appropriate merits of comedy,” says Hal- 
lam, “in just and forcible delineation of character, skilful 
contrivance of circumstances, and humorous dialogue, 
we must award him the prize.”” The same eminent critic 
thinks “that Shakspeare had the greater genius, but 
perhaps Moliére has written the best comedies.” He was 
not a member of the French Academy. After Moliére’s 
death, that learned body placed his bust in their hall, 
with this beautiful and appropriate inscription : 
“Rien ne manque a sa gloire ; il manquait a Ja notre. 

See Grimarsst, ‘‘Vie de J. B. Poquelin de Moliére,’’ 1705; 
Vorraire, ‘‘ Vie de Moliére,” etc., 1739; LA Harps, “‘ Idées sur 
Moliére ;”? Cartuava, “‘ Etudessur Moliére,’”’ 1802; J. TASCHEREAU, 
“* Histoire dela Vie et des Ouvrages de Moliére,”’ 1825 ; JEAN SYLVAIN 
Batty, ‘‘ Eloge de Moliére,” 1770; Sainte-Beuve, ‘ Portraits 
littéraires ;”? “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? ‘‘ Lives of the Most 
Eminent French Writers,” by Mrs. SHELLEY;’? Essay on Moliére, 
in Scott’s ‘‘ Miscellanies,”’ vol. i., and the same article in the “‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1828; Prescott, ‘“* Miscellanies ;” 
LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view’ for July, 1845. 

Moliéres, de, deh mo’le-air’, (JosEPH PRIVAT,) .a 
French philosopher and mathematician, born at Taras- 
con in 1677, was a friend and disciple of Malebranche. 
He succeeded Varignon as professor of philosophy in 
the College of France in 1723, and was elected an 
associate of the Academy of Sciences in 1729. He was 
the author of several scientific works. It is related, as 
an instance of his abstraction of mind, that when a 
robber one day entered his apartment, Molieres showed 
him where his money was kept, but begged him not to 
disturb his papers. Died in 1742. 

Molin, mo’l4n’, or Dumoulin, dii’moo’lan’, (JAc- 
QUES,) a celebrated French physician, born near Mende 
in 1666, was patronized by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
He made free use of the lancet in his practice, and is 
supposed by some to have been the original of “ Dr. San- 
grado” in Le Sage’s “Gil Blas.” On his death-bed he 
said to his attendants, “I leave behind me three great 
physicians,—Diet, Water, and Exercise.” Died in 1755. 

See ‘‘ Eloge de M. Molin,”’ 176r. . 

Molina, mo-lee’n4, (GIOVANNI IGNAZIO,) a naturalist, 
born in Chili in 1740, lived many years at Bologna. He 
wrote an “ Essay on the Natural History of Chili,” (1782,) 
and a “Civil History of Chili,” (1787,) both in Italian. 
Died in 1829. 

Molina, mo-lee’n4, (Luis,) a celebrated Spanish 
Jesuit, born in New Castile about 1535, was professor 
of theology at Evora, in Portugal, for twenty years. His 
principal work is entitled “De Concordia Gratiz et 
Liberi Arbitrii,” (1588,) in which he attempts to reconcile 
the free will of man with predestination. This treatise 
was severely assailed by the Calvinists, Dominicans, and 
Jansenists, and a bitter controversy ensued, which was 
partially suppressed by Pope Paul V. Died about 1600. 

See Bossugt, “‘ Avertissement aux Protestants ;’? N. ANTONIO, 
“Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Molina, de. See ARGOTE DE MOLINA. 

Molina, de, Coun’. See CarLos oF BOURBON. 

Molinzeus, the Latin of DUMOULIN, which see. 

Molinari. See MULINARI, (STEFANO.) 

Molinari, mo-le-na/ree, or Mulinari, moo-le-n4’ree, 
(GIOVANNI ANTONTIO,) an Italian painter, called also 
CARACCINO, born at Savigliano in 1577; died in 1640. 

Moline de Saint-Yon, mo‘lén’ deh sant/ydn’, 
(ALEXANDRE PIERRE,) a French general and writer, 
bora in Lyons in 1786. He was minister of war from 
November, 1845, until May, 1847. Among his works 
is a “ History of the Counts of Toulouse,” (4 vols., 1859.) 

Molinet, mo‘le’nd’, (JEAN,) a French poet and histo- 
rian of the fifteenth century. He was appointed librarian 
to Margaret of Austria, and historiographer to the house 
of Burgundy, and wrote numerous works in prose an 
verse. Died in 1507. 

See Re1rreNBERG, “ Mémoire sur J. Molinet,” 1835- 
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Molinet, du, dii mo’le’na’, (CLAuDE,) a French an- 
tiquary, born at Chalons in 1620, was the author of a 
“‘ History of the Principal Popes, taken from Medals.” 
Died in 1687. 

Molinetti, mo-le-net’tee, (ANYONIO,) an eminent 
Italian anatomist and physiologist, born at Venice. He 
obtained the chair of anatomy at Padua in 1649. He 
wrote ‘‘ On the Senses and their Organs,” (‘‘ De Sensibus 
et eorum Organis,” 1669.) Died in 1675. 

Molinier, mo‘le’ne-a’, (JEAN BapvristE,) a French 
ecclesiastic, celebrated as a pulpit orator, was born at 
Arles in 1675. He published a translation of the Psalms 
into French verse, and “Select Sermons.” Died in 
1745. 

Molinos, mo-lee’ndés, (MIGUEL,) a Spanish theologian, 
founder of the sect of Quietists, was born at Saragossa 
about 1630. His principal work is entitled ‘ Spiritual 
Guide,” (1675,) and inculcates, as its leading doctrines, 
the abstraction of the mind from external objects, and 
the contemplation of the Deity. The book was con- 
demned by the Inquisition, and Molinos sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, from which he was released by 
death in 1696. 

See Honcson, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867; 
PriuQuEt, ‘* Dictionnaire des Hérésies ;’”? SCHARLING, ‘‘ Mystikeren 
M. Molino’s Laere og Skjaebne,”’ 1852. 

Molitor, mo’le’tor’, (GABRIEL JEAN JOSEPH,) a 
French marshal, born in Lorraine in 1770. He was 
appointed Governor-General of Swedish Pomerania in 
1807, and took an active part in the subsequent cam- 
paigns from 1808 to 1814. He gave in his adhesion to 
the Bourbons after the restoration, and was made cheva- 
lier of Saint Louis. He commanded the second corps 
of the army in the Spanish campaign of 1823, and by 
his skill and decision soon put an end to the war. He 
was created a marshal by Louis XVIII. Died in 1849. 

See De Cource.tss, “‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ 


Mollendorf ocr Moellendorf, von, fon mdl’len- 
dorf’, (RICHARD JOACHIM HEINRICH,) a Prussian com- 
mander, born in 1725, served under Frederick the Great 
in the principal campaigns of the Seven Years’ war, 
In 1794 he succeeded the Duke of Brunswick as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Prussian army. Died in 1816. 

Moller, mol’Jer, [Lat. Mo.Ler’rus,] (DANIEL WIL- 
HELM,) a German seholar, born at Presburg in 1642. 
He became professor of history and metaphysics at 
Altorf in 1674, and was made a count palatine by the 
emperor Leopold. He wrote numerous Latin works, 
in prose and verse. Among them are dissertations on 
many Latin classic authors. Died in 1712. 

See ‘‘ Memoria Molleri,”’ 1713. 


Moller, (GEorG,) aGerman architect, born in Hano- 
ver in 1784. Among his best works are the opera-house 
at Darmstadt and the theatre at Mentz. He published 
“Monuinents of German Architecture,” (3 vols., 1815- 
45,) and other architectural treatises. Died in 1852. 

Moller or Moeller, m6l/ler, (JoHN,) a Danish biog- 
rapher, born at Flensborg in 1661. He published “ Cim- 
bria Literata,” containing biographies of authors born 
in Sleswick- Holstein, (3 vols., 1744.) Died in 1725. 

Moller or Moeller, (PErER LupwiG,) a Danish poet 
and critic, born at Aalborg in 1814. He became a resi- 
dent of Paris in 1851. Among his works are “ Lyric 
Poems,” (1840,) and ‘The Fall of the Leaves,” (1855.) 

Mollerus. See Mouier. 

Mollet, mo‘l4’, (CLAupg,) a French horticulturist, 
was first gardener to Henry LV. and Louis XIII., and 
gave the designs for the gardens of the Tuileries, Fon- 
tainebleau, and Saint-Germain. Died about 1613. 

Mollevaut, mol’vo’, (CHaries Louts,) a French Lit 
térateur, born at Nancy in 1776. He wrote elegies, 
fables, and other original poems, and made successful 
translations from the Latin of Virgil’s “ Aineid” and 
“ Georgics,” Horace’s “ Art of Poetry,” and the “ Ele- 
gies” of Tibullus and of Catullus, (all in verse.) Died 
in 1844. 

Molleville, de. See BERTRAND DE MOLLEVILLE. 

Mollien, de, deh mo‘le-AN’, (NicoLas FRANGOIS,) 
CoM?E, a French statesman, born at Rouen in 1758. 
He was created minister of the treasury by Napoleon 
in 1806. He published an account of his life, entitled 


“Memoires d’un Ministre du Trésor public,” (1780~ 
1845.) Died in 1850. : 

See Prosper DE Barante, ‘ Notice sur M. le Comte Mollien,’ 
1850; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ “London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for July, 1852. 

Mol-loy’, (CHARLEs,) an Irish dramatist and political 
writer, born in Dublin, became editor of the London 
journal called ‘Common Sense.” He wrote comedies 
entitled “The Coquette,” ‘ Half-Pay Officers,” and 
“The Perplexed Couple.” Died in 1767. 


Mo’loeh or Mo/’leeh, [Heb. 199,] a heathen deity 
worshipped by the Ammonites and other Oriental tribes, 
who offered to him human sacrifices. 

Molosse. See Motossus. 

Mo-los’sus, |Gr. Modooodc ; Fr. MOLossE, mo‘loss’, | 
a son of Pyrrhus and Andromache, is said to have 
reigned in Epirus. Molossia is supposed to have de- 
rived its name from him. 

Moltke, molt/keh, (ADAM WILHELM,) CouNT’, a 
Danish statesman, son of Joachim Godske, noticed 
below, was born in 1785. He was minister of finance 
under Christian VIII. for many years. He resigned 
in 1848, and was president of the ministry from 1848 
to 1852. 

Moltke, (JoAcHIm GopDsKE,) Count, a Danish states- 
man, and a liberal patron of learning, born at Nyegaard 
in 1746, became minister of state in 1781. Died in 1818. 

Moltke, (Macnus,) Count, a Danish jurist and 
writer, born in 1783. He published a “ Journey in Upper 
and Middle Italy,” (1833,) and several political treatises. 

Moltke, von, fon molt’keh, (HELMUTH KARL BER- 
NARD,) BARON, a Prussian general, eminent as a strate- 
gist, was born in Mecklenburg in 1800. He became 
major-general in 1856, and lieutenant-general in 1859. 
He was chief of the royal staff, and planned the campaign 
which resulted in the great and decisive victory of Sa- 
dowa, July 3, 1866. He directed in person the operations 
of the armies which, under the nominal command of the 
king, gained in France, in 1870, a series of great and 
memorable victories, for a notice of which see WILLIAM I. 

Moltke, von, fon molt’keh, (KARL,) CouN’, a Danish 
absolutist politician, born in 1800; died in 1858. 

Moltzer, molt’ser, (JAKoB,) a learned German writer, 
born at Strasburg in 1503. He translated Tacitus into 
German, and edited Homer. Died in 1558. 

Molyn, (Perer.) See TEMPES?TA. 

Molyneux, mol’e-nooks’, (WILLIAM,) an eminent 
mathematician, born in Dublin in 1656. After studying 
law in the Middle Temple, London, for three years, he 
returned to Ireland in 1678. In 1683 he aided in organ- 
izing the Dublin Philosophical Society, of which he 
afterwards became president. For his attainments in 
the exact sciences he was’ elected in 1685 a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, whose “Transactions” contain many 
treatises composed by him on various subjects. In 1692 
he produced his principal work, ‘ Dioptrica Nova,” a 
treatise on optics, which was revised by Halley. It was 
the first English work on optics that had appeared, and 
was for a long time the principal manual of opticians. 
He represented the University of Dublin in the Irish 
Parliament a few years before his death. Died in 1698. 

Molza, mol’z4, or Molsa, (FRANCESCO MARIA,) an 
Italian poet, born at Médena in 1489. He wrote Latin 
elegies of great elegance, and a number of poems in 
Italian, chiefly of a licentious character. Died in 1544. 

Molza, (TaRQUINIA,) an Italian lady, distinguished 
for her knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and 
languages, was a granddaughter of the preceding, She 
made translations from Plato, and wrote poems in Latin 
and Italian. The Roman senate conferred upon her the 
right of citizenship, and Tasso gave the name of Molza 
to his Dialogue on Love.” Died in 1617. 

See Hinarion DE Coste, ‘‘ Eloges des Dames illustres ;” G1n- 
GUENE, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire d’Italie.”” 

Mombelli, mom-bel/lee, (DoMENTICcOo,) an Italian 
musician and composer, born near Vercelli in 1751. He 
was noted as a tenor singer. Died in 1835. 

Momboir. See MAUBURNE. 

Mombrisio, mom-bree/se-o, [Lat. Momprr’rius,] 
(BONTNO,) an Italian scholar and writer, born at Milan 
in 1424. He published several editions of the classics, 
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which are highly esteemed, and “Lives of the Saints,” 
(“Sanctuarium.”) Died about 1482. 

Mombritius. See Momsrisio. 

Momigny, de, deh mo’mén’ye’, (JEROME JOSEPH,) a 
French composer and musician, born at Philippeville in 
1766. He published several works on the theory of 
music. Died in 1838. 

Mommsen, mom/sen, (JOHANNES TycHo,) a German 
scholar, brother of the following, was born in 1819. He 
produced a good translation of Pindar into German 
verse, (1846,) and ‘Essays on Shakspeare,” (1855.) 

Mommesen, (THEODOR,) a German jurist, historian, 
and antiquary, born in Sleswick-Holstein in 1817. He 
became professor of Roman law at Breslau in 1854. 
Among his principal works may be named “The Mone- 
tary System of the Romans,” ‘ Collection of Neapolitan 
Inscriptions,” (1852,) and “Roman History,” (‘ R6- 
mische Geschichte,” 3 vols., 1857.) He is an associate 
of the French Institute, and a member of other foreign 
Academies. 

Momoro, mo’mo’ro’, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French 
Jacobin, born at Besangon in 1756. He was guillotined 
as a Hébertist in 1794. 

Mo/mus, [Gr. Moypoc,] in classic mythology, was the 
god of mockery, ridicule, and irony, and was called the 
son of Night, (Nox.) He is said to have criticised the 
gods with great audacity, and to have censured Vulcan 
because, when he (according tg one of the ancient myths) 
formed a man, he did not place a window or door in his 
breast, so that his secret thoughts might be perceived. 

Mona, mo’/na, Moni, mo’nee, or Monio, mo/ne-o, 
(DoMENICO,) an Italian painter, born at Ferrara in 1550; 
died in 1602. 

Monagas, mo-na/gas, (Don JACINTO,) a South Amer- 
ican commander, born in Venezuela in 1785, was one 
of the principal liberators of Colombia. He was killed 
in battle in 1819. 

Monantheuil, de, deh mo’nén’tul’ or mo’nén’tuh’- 
ye, |Lat. MoNANTHO’LIUS,] (HENRI,) a French mathe- 
matician, born at Rheims about 1536. He became 
professor of mathematics in the Royal College, Paris, 
where he numbered among his pupils Lamoignon and 
De Thou. He was the author of several scientific treat- 
ises in Latin. Died in 1606. 

See Nicttron, ‘“‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Monantholius. See MONANTHEUIL. 

Monardes, mo-nar/dés, (NICOLAS,) a Spanish phy- 
sician and botanist, was a native of Seville. His prin- 
cipal work is a “Treatise on the Medicines of the 
New World.” Linnzeus named in his honour the genus 
Monarda. Died in 1578. 

Mon-bod’do, (JAMES BuRNET,) LorD, a learned 
Scottish jurist and eccentric writer, born in Kincardine- 
shire in 1714. He studied at Aberdeen, and subsequently 
at the University of Groningen, and was appointed, after 
his return to Scotland, one of the judges of the court of 
session, (1767.) He published (1774) his ‘‘ Dissertation 
on the Origin and Progress of Language,” in which he 
manifests an enthusiastic admiration for the literature 
and philosophy of the ancient Greeks, and advances the 
theory that the human race was originally a species of 
monkey. In his “Ancient Metaphysics, or the Science 
of Universals,” (1779,) Lord Monboddo has still further 
developed the same ideas. He was intimate with Dr. 
Johnson and other eminent men of the time, by whom 
he was highly esteemed for the excellence of his charac- 
ter. Died in 1799. 

See the ‘‘Monthly Review” for April, 1791, March, 1796, and 
January, 1798; ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1799; TYTLEr, ‘‘ Life of 
Lord Kames.”’ 

Monbron, de, deh mdn’brdn’, (N. Fougeret— 
foozh’ra’,) a French /ttérateur, born at Péronne, wrote 
“La Henriade travestie,” (1745,) and ‘‘ Le Cosmopol,” 
(1750.) He was extremely censorious and misanthrop- 
ical. Died in 1761. 

Moncada, de, di mon-ka/p4, (Don FRANCISCO,) 
Count of Osufia, a celebrated Spanish general and his- 
torian, born at Valencia in 1586, was appointed general- 
issimo of the Spanish forces in the Netherlands. He 
was killed at the siege of Goch, in 1635. He was the 
author of a valuable ‘‘ History of the Expedition of the 
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Catalans against the Greeks and Turks,” (1623,) and other 
works. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.”’ 

Moncada, de, written also Moncade, (Huco,) a 
Spanish commander, born about 1466. He served with 
distinction against the Moors and Turks, was appointed 
Viceroy of Sicily by Charles V. about 1522, and was 
defeated in July, 1524, in a naval battle, by Andrew 
Doria, who commanded the French fleet. In 1526 he 
marched to Rome and liberated the imprisoned pope, 
Clement VII., on condition that he should abandon the 
French party. He was killed in a sea-fight near Naples 
in 1528. 

See S1smonpI, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais ; Rozvertson, “‘ History 
of Charles V.,”’ vol. ii. books iv. and v. 

Moncalvo, Il. See Caccta. 

Monceaux, de, deh mdn’s0’, (FRANGOIS,) a French 
writer, born at Arras, flourished about 1570-90. He 
wrote “ Bucolica Sacra,” (1587,) and other works in 
verse. 

Moncel, du, dii mdn’sél’, (THEODOSE ACHILLE 
Louis,) Vicomrr, a French savant, born in Paris in 
1821. He published, besides other works, “ Exposé des 
Applications de 1’Electricité,” (3 vols., 1857.) He has 
given special attention to electro-magnetism, and has 
invented several sorts of electrical apparatus. 

Moncey, de, deh mdn’sa’/, (BON ADRIEN JEANNOT,) 
Duc de Conegliano, a French marshal, born at Besan- 
con in 1754. He served in the campaigns of 1793 and 
1794, and attained the rank of general of division. He 
took an active part in the subsequent campaigns in 
Spain, Austria, and Italy, and was made a marshal in 
1804. He soon after obtained the title of Duke of Cone- 
gliano, and the grand cordon of the legion of honour, 
He was elected to the Chamber of Peers under Louis 
XVIII., and was appointed gouverneur des Invalides in 
1834. Died in 1842. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”? DE Cource..es, “‘ Die 
tionnaire des Généraux Frangais;” ‘‘Eloge du Maréchal Moncey,” 
by Baron C, Dupin.  ~ 

Monchy. See Hocqguincourt. 

Monck, mink, (CHARLES STANLEY,) VISCOUNT, an 
English peer, born in Ireland in 1819. He entered the 
House of Commons as a Liberal in 1852, became a lord 
of the treasury in 1855, and was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada and British America in 1861. He 
was made a peer of the United Kingdom in 1866. 

Monclar, de, deh mdn’klar’, (JEAN PIERRE FRAN- 
cors de Ripert—deh re’pair’,) MARQUIS, an eminent 
French magistrate and writer, was born at Apt, in Pro- 
vence, in 1711. He became procureur-général in 1732. 
From about 1749 he distinguished himself by his zealous 
assertion of the liberty of the Protestants, and in 1762 
he exposed the tendencies of the Jesuits, in a work 
which Villemain pronounces a master-piece. Died in 
1773. 

Monconys, mdn’ko’ne’, (BALTHASAR,) a French 
traveller, born at Lyons in 1611, visited Palestine, 
Egypt, and other parts of the East, and published, after 
his return, an account of those countries. Died in 1665. 

Moncornet, mdn’kor‘nd’, (BALTHASAR,) a French 
engraver, born at Rouen about 1615; died after 1670. 

Moncreiff or Moncrieff, mon-kreef’, (Sir HENRY 
WELLWOOD,) a distinguished Scottish divine, born in 
Perthshire in 1750, became minister of Saint Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh, in 1775. He was a zealous Whig, and took 
an active part in the ecclesiastical controversies of the 
time, in relation to which he published several treatises. 
He also wrote “Discourses on the Evidence of the 
Jewish and Christian Revelations,” (1815,) and an “Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of John Erskine,” (1818.) 
Died in 1827. 

See the “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1828; CHAMBERS, 
‘* Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Moncrieff, (JAmEs,) a Scottish lawyer, son of the 
following, was born about 1812. He was lord advocate 
for Scotland from 1851 to 1858, and was re-appointed in 
1859. In the latter year he was elected to Parliament, 
as a Liberal, by the voters of Edinburgh. 2 

Moncrieff, (Sir JAMES WeELLWoop,) an eminent 
Scottish lawyer and judge, born about 1776, was a son 
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of the preceding. He became a judge of session, and 
lord justiciary. Died in 1851. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Moncrif, de, deh mdn’kréf’, (FRANCOIS AUGUSTIN 
PARADIS,) a French /itérateur, born in Paris in 1687, 
was a favourite at the court of Louis XV., and became 
secretary to Count d’Argenson. He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1733, and was intimate with Vol- 
taire, Marmontel, and other celebrated writers of the 
time. He was the author of a humorous work entitleda 
“History of Cats,” etc., “ The Rival Souls,” a romance, 
“Essay on the Necessity and Means of Pleasing,” and a 
number of operas, songs, and ballads. Died in 1770. 

See Grimm, “ Correspondance Littéraire ;’’ D’ ALEMBERT, “ His- 
toire de 1’ Académie Frangaise.”’ 

Mondejar, de, di mon-da-Har’, (GASPAR IBANEZ DE 
SEGOVIA, PERSALTA Y MENDOzA,) MARQUIS, a Spanish 
historian, who wrote, besides other works, ‘Cronica del 
Rey Don Alonzo el Sabio,” (1783.) Died after 1775. 

Mondejar, de, (INIGo Lopez de Mendoza—lo’- 
péth da mén-do’th4,) Margulis, a distinguished Spanish 
commander under the reign of Philip I1., was appointed 
Captain-General of Granada, and took an active part in 
the war against the Moors. 

See Prescort, ‘‘ History of Philip I.,’’ vol. iii. book v. 

Mondino de Luzzi. See MUNDINUS. 

Mondonville. See CASSANEA. 

Mondory or Mondori, mdn‘do’re’, a French actor, 
born at Orléans about 1580, is called one of the founders 
of the French theatre. Died in 1651. 

Mondragon, mon-dra-gon’, (CRISTOBAL,) a brave 
Spanish general, surnamed THE GOOD MONDRAGON, 
fought with distinction against the Netherlanders, and 
rose to be governor of Antwerp. Died in 1596. 

See Mot ey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,”’ chap. Xxxi. 

Mone, mo/neh, (FRANZ JosEPH,) a German writer, 
born near Heidelberg in 1792, became professor of his- 
tory in that city in 1819. He published a “ History 
of Paganism in Northern Europe,” (1822,) and other his- 
-orical works. 

Monet, mo’nd’, (PHILIBERT,) a French scholar and 
philologist, born at Bonneville, in Savoy, in 1566. He 
wrote “ Ligatures des Langues Francoise et Latine,” 
(1629,) and other works. Died in 1643. 

Mo-ne’ta, a surname given by the Romans to Juno. 
The temple of Juno Moneta at Rome was used as a 
mint, which in Latin is called moneta. 

See Smit, ‘‘ Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.” 

Moneti, mo-na/tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Cortona about 1635; died in 1712. 

Monfalcon, mon‘fal’/kONn’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
physician and historian, born in Lyons in 1792. He 
practised in his native city, and wrote, besides other 
works, a ‘Code moral des Ouvriers,” (1835,) and a 
“History of Lyons,” (2 vols., 1846-47.) 

Mongault, mdn’gd’, (NicoLas HuBERT,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1674. He made translations 
of the “ History” of Herodian and the “ Letters of Cicero 
to Atticus.” The latter is particularly esteemed, and the 
notes accompanying it are said to have furnished Mid- 
dleton with important matter for his “ Life of Cicero.” 
Mongault was a member of the French Academy and 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, Died in 1746. 

Monge, mdnzh, (Gasparp,) Comte de Péluse, a cele- 
brated French savant, and the creator of descriptive 
geometry, was born at Beaune in 1746. Soon after he 
left the College of Lyons he obtained a place in the col- 
lege of military engineers at Méziéres. Having by his 
skill in geometry made an important improvement in 
the process used in the art of fortification, he became, 
about the age of twenty, professor of mathematics and 
of natural philosophy at Méziéres. While he filled 
these chairs with great credit, he gradually perfected 
the application of geometry to the arts of construc- 
tion, which is now called descriptive geometry. In 
1780 he was chosen a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and in 1783 removed to Paris, where he was 
employed as examiner of candidates for the marine, for 
whose use he wrote an able “Treatise on Statics.” His 
political affinities in the Revolution were with the re- 
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publicans, who appointed him minister of the marine in 
1792. He resigned in April, 1793, and distinguished 
himself by his zealous services in the fabrication of arms, 
gunpowder, and other materials, which were urgently re- 
quired for the national defence. In 1795 he published 
the first edition of his excellent ‘‘ Descriptive Geometry,” ° 
and assisted in organizing the Polytechnic School, in 
which he taught geometry and analysis. Monge, Fou- 
rier, and Berthollet were the directors of the scientific 
commission which accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt in 
1798. Aided by pupils of the Polytechnic School, they 
executed the geodesic and monumental description of 
that country. Having returned home with Bonaparte, 
he presided over the arrangement and publication of the 
great work by which French science and art illustrated 
Egypt. During the Napoleonic régime he became a 
senator, Count of Péluse, and grand officer of the legion 
of honour. In 1816 he was expelled from the Institute 
on account of his political antecedents. He died in 1818. 
He left an important work called “ Application of Analy- 
sis to Geometry.” His discoveries in geometry form an 
epoch in that science, for which he is said to have done 
more than any one since the time of Archimedes. 

See D. F. Araco, ‘‘ Biographie de G. Monge,” 1853; CHARLES 
Dupin, ‘‘ Eloge de Monge,” 1849; Dupin ain#, “ Essai historique 
sur les Services de Monge,”’ 1819; WALCKENAER, ‘‘ Notice historique 
sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. Monge,”’ 1849; “* Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Mongez, mdn’zha’, (ANTOINE,) a French archzolo- 
gist, born at Lyons in 1747. He published a treatise 
“On the Names and Attributes of the Infernal Deities,” 
and other works. He was a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. Died in 1835. 

Mongez, (MARIE JOSEPHINE ANGELIQUE LEVOL,) a 
French artist of great merit, born near Paris in 1775, 
was the wife of the preceding. She studied painting 
under Regnault and David. Among her best works are 
“The Death of Astyanax,” “ Orpheus in Hades,” and 
“Perseus and Andromeda.” Died in 1855. 

Mongitore, mon-je-to’ra, (ANYONIO,) an Italian biog- 
rapher and priest, born at Palermo in 1663. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sicula,” (2 vols., 1708-14,) which 
contains notices of Sicilian authors, ancient and modern. 
Died in 1743. 

Monglave, de, deh mén’glav’, (FRANGOIS EUGENE 
Garay,) a French novelist and historian, bornat Bayonne 
in 1796. 

Moni. See Mona. 

Mon ’‘i-ca, | Fr. MonrIQuE, mo’nék’,| SAINT, the mother 
of Saint Augustine, was born in 332 A.D. She was edu- 
cated in the Christian faith, and became eminent for her 
virtue and piety. She lived at Tagaste, in Numidia, and 
had several children. Died at Ostia in 387 A.D. 

See Saint-AuGusTINE, ‘‘ Confessions ;’? KARL BRAUNE, “* Monica 
ne Augustinus,”’ 1846; Perit, ‘‘ Histoire de Sainte-Monique,”’ 
1848, 

Monier, mo’ne-a’, (PIERRE,) a French painter, born 
at Blois in 1639; died in 1703. 

Moniglia, mo-nél’ya, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) an Ital- 
ian dramatic poet and physician, born at Florence about 
1640; died in 1700. 

Mon/’i-ma, |Gr. Moviuy,} a beautiful Greek woman, 
who became a wife of Mithridates the Great. She was 
put to death by order of that king in 72 B.c., to prevent 
her from being captured by the victorious Romans. 

Mofnino. See FLoripa BLANCA, 

Monio, See Mona. 

Monique. See Monica. 

Monk, mink, (GEorGE,) Duke of Albemarle, a suc- 
cessful English general, born in 1608, was the son of 
Sir Thomas Monk, of Merton, Devonshire. After fight- 
ing in the service of Holland, he returned to England 
about the age of thirty. In the civil war he bore arms 
for Charles L, and had acquired some reputation as an 
able officer when he was made prisoner at Nantwich in 
1644 by the Roundheads, who confined him in the Tower 
of London more than a year. Having accepted.a com- 
mission from the Parliament, he commanded a repub- 
lican army in the north of Ireland between 1646 and 
1650. He contributed to the victory, of Cromwell at 
Dunbar, in 1650, and the next year was left in Scotland 
as commander of an army, with which he speedily com- 
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pleted tne reduction of that country. Hume states that 
he put to the sword all the inhabitants of Dundee, which 
he had taken by assault; though he elsewhere says his 
temper was humane and his moderation remarkable. 
In 1653 the government showed their confidence in his 
skill by selecting him to co-operate with Admiral Blake 
in a naval war against the Dutch. He commanded in 
the sea-fight where Van Tromp was defeated and killed. 
In 1654 he was successful in his efforts to enforce the 
will and authority of the Protector in Scotland. At the 
death of Oliver, in 1658, Monk proclaimed Richard 
Cromwell as his successor. When the officers of the 
army deposed Richard and restored the Long Par- 
liament, he acquiesced, and retained command of the 
army in Scotland. The royalists and republicans so- 
licited his aid in the impending crisis; but he kept all 
parties in suspense by his dissimulation or irresolu- 
tion. About the beginning of 1660 he marched towards 
London, ostensibly to support the civil power against 
Lambert’s army. “Cold-blooded and _ taciturn,” says 
Macaulay, ‘zealous for no polity and for no religion, he 
maintained an impenetrable reserve” when he was im- 
plored to restore peace to the nation. Having cautiously 
removed from command those whom he distrusted, and 
prepared the way for the, restoration, he declared for a 
free Parliament, which soon assembled, amidst general 
joy and exultation. Charles IJ. was proclaimed king 
in May, 1660, and rewarded the services of Monk by 
creating him Duke of Albemarle. In 1666 Monk main- 
tained his reputation in a great naval battle against the 
Dutch. He died in 1670, leaving a son, at whose death 
the family became extinct. Hume, after a eulogy of his 
character, says, “I confess, however, that Dr. Douglas 
has shown me an original letter of his, containing very 
earnest and certainly false protestations of his zeal for 
a commonwealth.” 

See ‘“‘State Papers of Charles II.,’’ edited by Mrs. Green, Lon- 
don, 1866; Gurzort, ‘‘ Memoirs of Monk;”’ ‘The Life of General 
Monk,”? by THomas SKELTON; J. SKINNER, ‘Life of General 
Monk;’? Gumste, ‘‘ Life of General Monk,’’ 1671; CLARENDON, 
“History of the Rebellion ;’”?) HALLAM, “Constitutional History ;”’ 
Macautay, “ History of England;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’ vol. 
xili., (1826;) CampseEtt, “ Lives of the British Admirals.”’ 

Monk, (JAMES HENRy,) an English clergyman and 
author, born at Huntingford in 1784. He became Bishop 
of Gloucester about 1830. He wrote a “‘ Life of Bentley,” 
(1831.) Died in 1856. 

Monk, (Mary MoLEswortH,) a distinguished writer, 
was a daughter of Robert, Lord Molesworth, and was 
married to George Monk, an Irish gentleman. She died 
in 1715, leaving a collection entitled ‘‘ Marinda: Poems 
and Translations on Several Occasions,” (1716.) 

See Ciznper, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.” 


Monmerqué, mon’mér’ka’, (Louts JEAN NICOLAS,) 
a French “ttérateur, born'in Paris in 1780. He wrote 
many articles for the ‘“ Biographie Universelle” of Mi- 
chaud, edited the “Letters of Madame de Sévigné,” 
(10 vols., 1819,) and published other works. He became 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1833. Died 
in 1860. 

Monmorel, de, deh mdn’mo’rél’, (CHARLES le 
Bourg—leh boor,) a popular French preacher, born in 
Normandy; died in 1719. 

Monmouth. See GEorrrey oF MONMOUTH. 

Monmouth, Earr or. See MoRDAUNT, and CAREY, 
(HENrRY.) 

Monmouth, mon/mtith, (JAMEs Scort,) DUKE oF, 
born in 1649, was a natural son of Charles II. of Eng- 
land. His mother’s name was Lucy Walters. He married 
about 1665 Anne Scott, Duchess of Buccleuch, said to 
have been the richest heiress in the kingdom, and as- 
sumed her name. He received the title of Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, and was loaded with royal favours. His personal 
advantages and agreeable manners rendered him very 
popular. “Though a libertine,” says Macaulay, “ he won 
the hearts of the Puritans.” <A rivalry or jealousy arose 
between him and the Duke of York, afterwards James 
IL., through whose influence Monmouth was discarded 
from court. He was in Holland when Charles II. died, 
(1684.) A report that Charles II. had married Lucy Wal- 
ters privately was credulously received by the populace, 
who regarded Monmouth as the rightful heir to the 
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throne and the champion of the Protestant cause. With 
a party of armed exiles he invaded England in June, 1685, 
and raised the standard of rebellion. He was received 
with enthusiasm by the people, and gained a victory over 
the royal troops at Axminster; but he was completely 
defeated at Sedgemoor, July 6, and captured a few days 
later. Having been taken into the presence of King 
James, he threw himself at his feet, and, with abject 
spirit, begged for life at any price, but in vain, He was 
executed in July, 1685. 

See Macau ay, “‘ History of England,” vol. i.; GEoRGE Roberts, 
“ Life of the Duke of Monmouth,”’ 1844. 

Monnet, mo’na’, (ANTOINE GRIMOALD,) a French 
chemist, born in Auvergne in £734, was appointed in- 
spector-general of mines. He opposed and undervalued 
the discoveries of Lavoisier, Berthollet, and others, and 
thus injured his own reputation. He published a “ Treat- 
ise on the Solution of Metals,” (1775,) ‘‘ Historical and 
Political Memoir on the Mines of France,” (1791,) and 
numerous other scientific works. Died in 1817. 

Monnet, (Louis CLAUDE,) BARON, a French general, 
born in 1766. He commanded at Flushing when it was 
taken by the English in 1809. For this ill success he 
was condemned to death ; but he was then a prisoner in 
England. Died in 1819. 

Monnier, mo’ne-4’, (HENRI BONAVENTURE,) a 
French Zittérateur, comedian, and caricaturist, born in 
Paris in 1805. He represented and caricatured the life 
and manners of the common people with the pen, and 
published several volumes of “Scénes populaires des- 
singes a la Plume,” (1830-46.) Among his works is 
“ Mémoires.de M. Prudhomme,” (2 vols., 1854.) 

Monnier, (JEAN CHARLES,) COMTE, a French gen- 
eral, born at Cavaillon in 1758. He led a division at 
Marengo in June, 1800. Died in 1816. 

Monnier, (Louis GABRI£i,) a French engraver, born 
at Besangon in 1733; died at Dijon in 1804. 

Monnier, de, deh mo’ne-a’, (MARIE THERESE Ri- 
chard de Ruffey—re’sh&r’ deh rii’fa’,) MARQUISE, a 
French lady, known under the name of SopHtr, and 
celebrated in consequence of her connection with Mira- 
beau, was born at Pontarlier in 1754. Died in 1789. 
(See MIRABEAU.) 

See *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Monnier, Le. See LEMONNIER. 

Monnier, Le, leh mo’ne-4’, (PIERRE,) a French savant, 
born in Normandy about 1675, published a work en- 
titled “Course of Philosophy.” He was a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. Died in 1757. 

Monnoie or Monnoye, de la, deh 14 mo’nwa/, 
(BERNARD,) a French poet and critic, born at Dijon in 
1641. He was the author of a poem entitled ‘The Duel 
Abolished,” which obtained the first prize ever awarded 
by the French Academy. He was elected a member of 
that institution in 1713. He also published poems in 
Latin and French, and several critical treatises. Died 
in 1728. 

See R. pE Juvicny, ‘‘ Mémoire historique sur la Vie, etc. de La 
Monnoye.” 

Monnoyer, mo’nwa’ya’, (JEAN BAPTIsreE,) a cele- 
brated painter of flowers and fruit, born at Lille, in 
Flanders, in 1635. Having visited Paris, he was em- 
ployed in the decoration of Versailles and the Trianon. 
He afterwards repaired to England, where he executed 
some of his best works. Among his master-pieces are 
the flower-border of a mirror at Kensington, and the 
decorations of Montagu House. His flower-pieces have 
never been surpassed for brilliancy of colouring and free 
and graceful grouping. He died in 1699, leaving a son, 
ANOINE, who was also a flower-painter. 

See R. Dumesnit, “ Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais.”’ 


Monod, mo’nod’, (ADOLPHE,) an eminent Swiss 
Protestant minister, born about 1800. He lectured on 
theology and Hebrew at the College of Montauban from 
1836 to 1852, and) became minister of the Reformed 
Church of Paris in 1853. He acquired a wide reputation 
as a preacher and moralist, and wrote numerous religious 
treatises, He belonged to the most orthodox school of 
French Protestants. Died in 1856. Jet 

Monod, (FrépERIc,) a Swiss Protestant minister, 
born at Monnaz, in the Canton de Vaud, in 1794, was a 
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brother of the preceding. He became in 1832 pastor 
of the Protestant sect called “Evangélistes libres,” in 
Paris. He edited for many years “The Archives of 
Christianity,” and published a number of sermons. 
Died in 1863. 

Monod, (JEAN,) a Swiss Protestant divine, born at 
Geneva in 1765, was the father of the preceding. He was 
pastor of a church in Paris, and in 1830 became presi- 
dent of the Consistory of the Reformed Church. He 
contributed to the “ Biographie Universelle” many 
notices of eminent Swiss writers, etc. Died in 1836. 

Monpou, mdn’poo’, (HippoLyrE,) a French com- 
poser and singer, born in Paris in 1804. He composed 
popular ballads and operas, among which is “ Les deux 
Reines,” (1835.) Died in 1841. 


See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Mon-r0o’, (ALEXANDER, distinguished as Primus, 2.2. 
the “‘first,”) an eminent physician and anatomist, born 
in London in 1697. He studied successively in London, 
Paris, and at Leyden under Boerhaave, and was ap- 
pointed, after his return, demonstrator of anatomy to 
the Surgeons’ Company at Edinburgh. The lectures he 
delivered at this time won for him a high reputation, 
and were chiefly instrumental in founding the Medical 
School of Edinburgh. Under his direction also was 
established the Royal Infirmary of that city, in which 
he gave clinical lectures on surgery. He published in 
1726 his “ Osteology, or Treatise on the Anatomy of the 
Bones,” which passed through numerous editions and 
was translated into French and German. Among his 
other works are an “‘ Essay on Comparative Anatomy,” 
(1744,) and “‘ Account of the Inoculation-of Small-Pox 
in Scotland,” (1765.) Dr. Monro was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and a member of the Academy 
of Surgery in Paris. Died in 1767. 

See A. Duncan, ‘“‘ Account of the Life, etc. of Alexander Monro,”’ 


1780; ‘‘Life of Alexander Monro,”’ prefixed to his works; Cuam- 
BERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Monro, (ALEXANDER Secundus, or the ‘“second,’) 
son of the preceding, was born at Edinburgh in 1732. 
He succeeded his father in the chair of anatomy and 
surgery in the University of Edinburgh in 1759. He 
died in 1817, leaving a number of medical treatises of 
great merit. Among these we may name “ Observations 
on the Structure, etc. of the Nervous System,” (1783,) 
and “ Structure and Physiology of Fishes,” (1785.) 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Monro, (ALEXANDER Zertiuws, or the “third,”) a 
physician, a son of the preceding, was born in Edin- 
burgh about 1774. He was professor of anatomy at 
Edinburgh, and published several works on anatomy 
and medicine. Died in 1859. 

Monro, (DONALD,) brother of Alexander, (1732-1817,) 
was born at Edinburgh in 1729. He was appointed chief 
physician to the army, which he accompanied to Ger- 
many in 1761. He published, among other works, a 
treatise ‘On the Means of Preserving the Health of 
Soldiers.” Died in 1802. 

Monro, (JoHn,) an English physician, born at Green- 
wich in 1715, was the author of “Remarks on Battie’s 
Treatise on Madness.” Died in 1791. 

Monroe, mtin-rd’, (JAmrs,) an American statesman, 
and the fifth President of the United States, was born 
in Westmoreland county, Virginia, April 28, 1758. He 
was a son of Spence Monroe, a planter, was educated at 
William and Mary College, and entered the army as a 
cadet in 1776. He soon became a lieutenant in the army 
of Washington, and served at the battles of Harlem 
Heights and White Plains. He was wounded in the 
battle of Trenton, December, 1776, and for his conduct 
there was promoted to the rank of captain. As aide- 
de-camp to Lord Stirling, he served with distinction at 
the battle of Brandywine, September, 1777, and at that 
of Monmouth, June, 1778. Having lost ‘his rank in the 
regular army by becoming an aide to Lord Stirling, he 
retired from the service in 1778, and studied law under 
Thomas Jefferson. He was elected a member of the 
Assembly of Virginia in 1782, and a delegate to the 
General Congress in 1783 for three years. He married, 
about 1785, a Miss Kortright, of New York. 
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As a member of the Convention of Virginia, in 1788, 
he opposed the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, which, in his opinion, gave too much 
power to the Federal government. He accordingly 
united himself with the Anti-Federalists, or Republican 
party, and was elected a Senator of the United States 
for four years by the legislature of Virginia in 1790. In 
1794 he was sent to France as minister-plenipotentiary. 
He offended the heads of the hone government by the 
open expression of sympathy with the French repub- 
licans, or by a departure from a neutral policy, and 
was recalled about the end of 1796. He was Governor 
of Virginia three years, (1799-1802.) In 1802 he was 
sent to France as envoy-extraordinary, to unite with 
Edward Livingston, then the resident minister at Paris, 
in a negotiation for the purchase of Louisiana,—z.e. the 
whole valley of the Mississippi. They purchased that 
vast territory from Bonaparte for $15,000,000. In 1803 
Mr. Monroe was sent as minister-plenipotentiary to 
England, and in 1805 performed a diplomatic mission to 
Spain in relation to the boundary of Louisiana. He 
returned to London in 1806, and, aided by Mr. Pinck- 
ney, negotiated a treaty for the protection of maritime 
interests and neutral rights; but the government of 
the United States refused to ratify this treaty, because 
it did not provide against the impressment of seamen. 
He returned home in 1808, and passed about two years 
in a private station. 

In 1811 he was elected Governor of Virginia. He 
was appointed secretary of state by President Madison 
in November, 1811. He acted as secretary of war during 
the disastrous and gloomy period that followed the cap- 
ture of Washington, September, 1814-March, 1815, and 
rendered important services by his energetic measures 
to restore the public credit and reinforce the army. He 
did not cease to be secretary of state until March, 1817. 
He was the Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 
1816, and was elected by a large majority, receiving one 
hundred and eighty-three electoral votes. His competi- 
tor was Rufus King, who received thirty-four votes. He 
appointed John Q. Adams secretary of state, William 
H. Crawford secretary of the treasury, John C. Calhoun 
secretary of war, and Smith Thompson secretary of the 
navy. The violence of party spirit abated during his 
administration, which encountered no strong opposition.’ 
In 1819 Spain ceded Florida to the United States. He 
was re-elected President in 1820 without opposition, 
receiving every electoral vote except one. During his 
second term the independence of the South American 
colonies of Spain was recognized by the United States. 
In his message of December, 1823, he asserted the im- 
portant principle of foreign policy which forms the cele- 
brated ‘Monroe Doctrine,” in these terms: ‘‘ We owe 
it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, 
[z.2. the European powers,| to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” He retired from office in March, 
1825, after which he resided at Oak Hill, Loudon county, 
Virginia. He was elected president of the convention 
which met in 1829 to revise the Constitution of Virginia. 
A speech which he made in that Convention contains 
this incidental remark on slavery :—‘ No imputation can 
be cast on Virginia in this matter. She did all that was 
in her power to do, to prevent the extension of slavery 
and to mitigate its evils so far as she could.”* He died 
in the city of New York, at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, on the 4th of July, 1831, 
leaving the reputation of a discreet and successful states- 
man, more distinguished for administrative talents than 
for oratorica]l powers. 

See J. Q. Apams, ‘‘ Eulogy on James Monroe;”’? H1LpRETH, 
“History of the United States,” vols. v. and vi.; ‘‘ National Por- 
trait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. ili, 

Monrose, mon’roz’, the assumed name of CLAUDE 
Louis BARRIZAIN, (ba’re’z4n’,) a French comic actor, 
born at Besangon in 1783; died in 1843. 


* This remark, doubtless, has reference to the efforts of the Englisk 
government to introduce slaves into Virginia against the wishes of 
many of the colonists, 
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Mons, van, van méns or mdnss, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) an 
eminent Belgian chemist and pomologist, was born at 
Brussels in 1765. Having learned the art of pharmacy, 
he was chosen in 1797 professor of chemistry, etc. in 
Brussels. He founded the “ Journal de Chimie et Phy- 
sique,” which for many years was a central dépét of the 
progress of science in Europe. Having a ruling passion 
for the culture of fruit, he began at an early age to theo- 
rize and experiment on the production of new varieties. 
About the age of twenty he adopted the theory that 
seedlings of new varieties have more tendency to im- 
prove than those of old varieties, or, in other words, 
while good old varieties mostly produce inferior sorts, 
those which are recent and bad tend to change for the 
better. Having planted a large nursery and devoted 
his life chiefly to experiments on the pear, he was suc- 
cessful in producing many fine varieties, among which 
was the Beurré Diel. Soon after 1815 he was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Louvain. He published “ Prin- 
ciples of Electricity,” (1802,) “ Principles of Philosophic 
Chemistry,” (1818,) “Fruit-Trees and their Culture,” 
(1835,) and other works. He was an associate of the 
Institute of France. Died in 1842. “The constant 
springing up of fine new sorts of fruit in the United 
States,” says Downing, “is given with much apparent 
force as a proof of the accuracy of the Van Mons 
theory.” 

See QuEre tet, “ Notice historique sur J. B. van Mons, 
J. S. Svas, ‘‘ Notice sur J. B. van Mons,”’ 1843. 

Mons, van, (THEODORE,) a jurist, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Brussels in 1801. He published 
several legal works. 

Monselet, mén’seh-la’, (CHARLES,) a French /ittéra- 
teurv, born at Nantes in 1825. He wrote, besides various 
other works, “ Statues et Statuettes,” (1851,) and “ Figu- 
rines Parisiennes,” (1854.) 

Mon/sell, (W1LLIAM,) M.P., was born in Limerick 
county, Ireland, in 1812. He was appointed a privy 
councillor in 1855, president of the board of health in 
1857, was vice-president of the board of trade a few 
months in 1866, and became under-secretary for the 
colonies in December, 1868. 

Monsiau, mdn‘se-6’, (NICOLAS ANDRE,) a French 
historical painter, born in Paris in 1754, worked with 
remarkable facility. Died in 1837. 

Monsignori, mon-sén-yo’ree,, (FRANCESCO,) some- 
times called Bonsicnort, a skilful Italian painter, born 
at Verona in 1455. He was a pupil of Andrea Man- 
tegna, and worked mostly at Mantua. Died in 1519. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Monsigny, mdn’sén’ye’, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a 
French composer, born at Artois in 1729. He produced, 
besides other operas, “Le Maitre en Droit,” and “Le 
Cadi dupé,” (1760,) the comic operas of “ The King and 
the Farmer” and “ Rose and Colas,” and was elected a 
member of the Institute, (1813.) Died in 1847. 

See Ferris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’? QuATRE- 
MERE DE Quincy, “ Eloge de Monsigny,” 1818; Pierre Hépouin, 
“Notice historique sur P. A. Monsigny,” 1827. 

Mon/’son, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English naval com- 
mander, born in Lincolnshire about 1569, served with 
distinction against the Spaniards, Dutch, and French, 
and attained the rank of vice-admiral. He was the 
author of “Naval Tracts,’ which were published in 
Churchill’s “Collection of Voyages.” Died in 1643. 

See CampsBeELt, “ Lives of British Admirals ;” J. Barrow, ‘“ Me- 
moirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,” 1845. 

Monson, (WILLIAM JoHN,) Lorp, an English peer 
and antiquary, born in 1796. He entered the House of 
Lords in 1841. Died in 1862. 

Monstrelet, de, deh mdn’streh-14’, (ENGUERRAND,) 
a French chronicler, born about 1390, wrote an account 
of the wars of his time between the factions of Armagnac 
- and Burgundy. His “Chronicles,” beginning in 1400 
and brought down to 1444, fill the space between the 
histories of Froissart and Comines, and are highly 
esteemed for their accuracy and the perspicuity and 
simplicity of their style. Died in 1453. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Montagna, mon-tan’y4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Vicenza, lived about 1460~1500, and 
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studied under Andrea Mantegna. Among his master- 
pieces we may name the “Madonna on a Throne witb 
Saint Andrew and other Saints,” at the Museum of 
Milan. 

Montagna, (BENEDETYO,) an Italian engraver, a 
relative of the preceding, was born at Vicenza about 1458 ; 
died in 1530. 

See Bartscu, “Le Peintre-Graveur.”” 

Montagne, mdn’tai’, (JEAN FRANGOIS CAMILLE,) a 
French botanist, born at Vaudoy in 1784. Having 
studied medicine, he was appointed in 1815 surgeon-in- 
chief of the army of Murat. He was chosen a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1852, and in 1858 was 
made an officer of the legion of honour. He con- 
tributed to the “Archives de Botanique” and to other 
scientific journals a number of valuable treatises on 
the Cryptogamia, among which we may name “ Notice 
of the Cryptogamous Plants recently discovered in 
France.” Died in 1866. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Montagny, mdn’tan’ye’, (ETIENNE,) a French sculp- 
tor, born at Saint-Etienne in 1816. He obtained a medal 
of the first class for a statue of Saint Louis, in 1859. 

M6n’ta-gi, (BAsIL,) an eminent English lawyer and 
writer, born in London in 1770, was a natural son of 
John Montagu, Earl of Sandwich. Having graduated 
at Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 1798. He 
practised with ability and success, and extended his 
reputation by numerous legal publications, the most im- 
portant of which is a “Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, 
with a Collection of the Statutes and of the Cases de- 
termined upon that Subject,” (1805.) He was associated 
with Romilly and Wilberforce in successful effort to 
abolish hanging for forgery and for certain other crimes. 
In 1825 he produced a valuable edition of Lord Bacon’s 
works, on which he expended the labour of many years ; 
also a “Life of Bacon,” in reference to which Macaulay 
says, “About his merit as a collector of materials there 
can be no dispute; and we are indebted to his minute 
and accurate researches for the means of refuting what 
we cannot but consider his errors.” He published 
“Essays and Selections,” and various other works. 
Died in 1851. 

Montagu, (CHARLES.) See HALIFAX, EARL OF. 

Montagu, (Epwarp.) See MANCHESTER, EARL OF, 

Montagu, (Epwarp Wort LEy,) son of Lady Mary 
Montagu, noticed below, was born in Yorkshire in 1713. 
At an early age he manifested a propensity to low vices, 
and great eccentricity of character. When placed at 
school he repeatedly ran away, and at length hired him- 
self as a cabin-boy in a ship bound for Spain. Being 
discovered and sent back to his family, he travelled soon 
after on the continent. After his return he was member 
of two successive Parliaments. He next went to Italy, 
where he was converted to Catholicism, and not long 
after visited Egypt, and there professed Mohammedanism, 
He was the author of “ Reflections on the Rise and Fall 
of Ancient Republics.” Died in 1776, 

See ‘Memoirs of E. Wortley Montagu,”’ 2 vols., 1778; “‘ Auto- 
biography of Edward Wortley Montagu,?’ kiendon, 1869; NicHoLs, 
“Literary Anecdotes.” 

Montagu, (HENRY.) See MANCHESTER, EARL OF. 

Montagu, (Lady Mary WortTLey,) a_ celebrated 
English writer, born in Nottinghamshire about 1690, 
She was the daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, Duke of 
Kingston, and Lady Mary Fielding, and cousin to the 
novelist Henry Fielding. She was early distinguished 
for the brilliancy of her intellect and her rapid acquisition 
of knowledge. In 1712 she was married to Edward 
Wortley Montagu, Esq., and a few years after, on his 
appointment to a place in the treasury, accompanied 
him to London. Here she attracted general admiration 
by her wit and remarkable beauty, and became intimate 
with Addison, Pope, and other celebrated writers of 
the time. In 1716 she accompanied her husband, on his 
being appointed ambassador, to Constantinople. During 
her residence of two years at the Porte, she wrote to 


‘her friends in England a series of Letters containing 


shrewd and lively descriptions of Oriental life and man- 
ners, On her return to England she becaiae ins (neers 
of introducing the Turkish practice of inoculation, having 
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had the courage to have the experiment first tried on 
her own son. The next remarkable event in Lady Mary’s 
life is her quarrel with Pope, the cause of which is not 
with certainty known. In 1739 she left England for 
Italy, where she resided upwards of twenty years. She 
returned in 1761, and died the following year. Besides 
the son mentioned above, she left a daughter Mary, who 
was married to the Earl of Bute, minister of George III. 
Lady Mary wrote a number of poems, of which the 
“Town Eclogues” only are entitled to much notice. 
Her literary reputation is owing chiefly to her ‘“ Let- 
ters,” which are ranked among the finest specimens of 
epistolary composition. 

See ‘* Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,”’ by L. S. CosTEtt.o; 
Mrs. Etwoop, ‘“‘Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England ;” 
‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1803, and April, 1804, (by JEFFREY ;) 
“London Quarterly Review’ for February, 1837; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for July, 1868, (‘f Historical Sketches of the Reign of 
George II.;’’) ‘* Westminster Review” for April, 1837; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review”? for May and June, 1763 ef seg. 

Montague, mén’ta-gi, (Sir EDWARD,) an English 
statesman, born in Northamptonshire. He was _ ap- 
pointed chief justice of the court of king’s bench in 
1539, and chief justice of the common pleas in 1546. 
He was one of the counsellors designated in the will of 
Henry VIII. to administer the government during the 
minority of Edward VI. Died in 1556. 

See Furter, “ Worthies of England;’’? Cotttns, ‘‘ Peerage of 
England.” 

Montague, (EDWARD,) Earl of Sandwich, an English 
naval commander, born in 1625. He served for a time 
on the side of the Parliament, but subsequently went 
over to the royalists, and assisted General Monk in the 
restoration of Charles II. For this service he was suc- 
cessively created an earl, a knight of the Garter, mem- 
ber of the privy council, and admiral of the Narrow 
Seas. On the renewal of the war with Holland, in 1672, 
Lord Sandwich commanded the squadron under the 
Duke of York against De Ruyter, and perished in the 
burning of the Royal James. 

See CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Admirals ;”? CLARENDON, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs.”’ 

Montague, (ELIZABETH,) a celebrated English lady, 
born in Yorkshire in 1720. Her early studies were 
directed by Dr. Conyers Middleton, who was connected 
with her family. In 1742 she was married to Edward 
Montague, Esq. After the death of her husband, in 
1775, she resided in Portman Square, London, where 
she numbered among her visitors the most eminent men 
of the day, including Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Reynolds. She was also intimate with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter and Hannah More. Mrs. Montague contributed 
several “ Dialogues of the Dead” to those published by 
Lord Lyttelton ; but her principal work is an “Essay on 
the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare,” which ob- 
tained for her a high reputation. In this production 
she has ably refuted the false charges of Voltaire against 
the great English poet. She is said to have been the 
founder of the literary society called the “ Blue-Stocking 
Club.” Her correspondence was published after her 
death. Died in 18a. , 

See Mrs. Etwoon, ‘f Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,” 
etc.; “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1809; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review”’ for October, 1813; ‘Mrs. Montague and her Friends,” in 
“ Braser’s Magazine” for January, 1848; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for 
October, r8r4. 

Montague, (Grorcr,) an English naturalist, born in 
Wiltshire. In 1802 he published an “Ornithological 
Dictionary, or Synopsis of British Birds,” and soon after 
his “Testacea Britannica,” or “Natural History of 
British Shells,” illustrated. Both of these works are 
highly esteemed. Montague was a member of the Lin- 
nzean Society of London. Died in 1815. 

Montague, (Joun,) Earl of Sandwich, an English 
statesman, born in London in 1718. He was first lord 
of the admiralty in 1749 and 1750, and obtained the 
same office in 1763. He supported the’ administration 
of Lord North, under whom he served as first Jord of 
the admiralty from 1771 to 1782. He was more deficient 
in principle than in capacity. Died in 1792. 

See J. Cooke, “‘ Memoir of the Earl of Sandwich,” 

Montague, (RICHARD,) an English scholar and theo- 
Jogian. See Mounracu. 


Montaigne, mén-tan’, de, [Fr. pron. deh mén’tii’, | 
(MicHEL Byquem—a’k6n’,) a celebrated French phi- 
losopher and essayist, born at the chateau de Mon- 
taigne, in Périgord, on the 28th of February, 1533. His 
father, who was one of the noblesse, placed him, while 
very young, under the tuition of masters who were 
ignorant of French, and who conversed with him only in 
Latin, which thus became his natural language. At the 
age of thirteen he had finished his studies at a college 
of Bordeaux. Having studied law, he became a judge 
at Bordeaux about 1554. In 1565 or 1566 he married, 
par convenance, Frangoise de la Chassaigne. In 1580 he 
produced his celebrated “Essays,” which have enjoyed 
an almost unparalleled popularity. Soon after that date 
he made a tour in Germany, Italy, etc., of which he 
wrote a Journal. He often visited Paris, in order to 
perform his duties as gentleman of the king’s chamber. 
From 1581 to 1585 he was mayor of Bordeaux. During 
the civil war of the League his impartial moderation did 
not exempt him from danger and persecution. He died 
in September, 1592. ‘The Essays of Montaigne,” says 
Hallam, “make in several respects an epoch in litera- 
ture, less on account of their real importance than of 
their influence on the taste and opinions of Europe. .. . 
No prose writer of the sixteenth century has been so 
generally read, nor, probably, given so much delight. 
Whatever may be our estimate of Montaigne as a phi- 
losopher,—a name which he was far from arrogating,— 
there will be but one opinion of the felicity and bright- 
ness of his genius.” (‘Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”) ‘The author of these ‘ Essais,’” says Leo 
Joubert, “is certainly the most independent spirit that 
ever existed,—independent without revolt, and detached 
from the systems of others without having any system 
of his own. . . . We recognize in his ‘Essays’ a nature 
well endowed, not heroic, perhaps, but generous, exqui- 
sitely sensible, not aspiring to the sublime, capable of 
devotion, and incapable of a base act,—in fine, a model 
of what we may call average virtue,” (/a vertu moyenne. ) 
(“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) Sprightly humour, 
independence, zatvefé, and originality are the character- 
istics of his mind; and his style is admired for its graceful 
simplicity. His works are highly seasoned with his own 
individuality, and afford much insight into his character. 

“The Essays,” says Emerson, “are an entertaining 
soliloquy on every random topic that comes into his 
head,—treating everything without ceremony, yet with 
masculine sense. There have been men with deeper 
insight, but, one would say, never a man with such 
abundance of thoughts: he is never dull, never insin- 
cere, and has the genius to make the reader care for all 
that he cares for. ... This book of Montaigne the 
world has endorsed by translating it into all tongues 
and printing seventy-five editions of it in Europe,—and 
that, too, a circulation somewhat chosen, namely, among 
courtiers, soldiers, princes, men of the world, and men 
of wit and generosity.” (See article “ Montaigne,” in 
‘Representative Men.’’) 

See J. Bouutrr, ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Vie de Montaigne ;” VILLE- 
MAIN, “‘Eloge de Montaigne,” 1812; Paygy, “ Notice sur Mon- 
taigne,’? 1837; Grtin, ‘‘La Vie publique de M. Montaigne,”’ 1855 ; 
Bayie Saint Joun, *f Montaigne the Essayist,’ 1858; De Txou, 
“Historia sui Vemporis ;’? Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;” 
Vicrorin FABRE, “ Eloge de Montaigne,’ 1813; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’? Mrs. SuEtiey, ‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent 
French Writers ;”’ “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. ii., (1820;) ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review’ for October, 1856; ‘‘ Westminster Review”? for 
July, 1838. 

Montalbani, mon-t4l-b4/nee, (Ovrpto,) an Italian 
naturalist, born at Bologna about 1602, became succes- 
sively professor of physical science, mathematics, and 
medicine in the university of his native city. He pub- 
lished a number of scientific works under the pseudonym 
of BumMaAtpr. Thunberg gave the name of Bumaldia to 
a genus of Japanese plants. Died in 1671. 

See Gauartint, “Teatro d’Uomini letterati;’? Nuic#tron, “‘ Mé- 


moires.’” 
Montalembert, (ANDR#.) See Esst. 
Montalembert, de, deh mon’t#/]4n’bair’, (CHARLES 
ForBES,) CoMTE, a distinguished statesman, orator, and 
political writer, of French extraction, born in London 
in 1810, was a son of Marc René Anne Marie, noticed 


below. His mother was Miss Forbes, a Scottish lady. 
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He studied in Paris, and in 1830 became associated with 
Lamennais and Lacordaire as editor of ‘ L’? Avenir,” in 
which post he was conspicuous as an eloquent champion 
of democracy and the Catholic Church. He entered the 
Chamber of Peers in 1831, and married, in 1843, Made- 
moiselle de Mérode, a Belgian lady. Devoted to the 
Liberal Catholic party, of which he was regarded as the 
most eminent leader, he was an earnest advocate of re- 
ligious toleration, popular rights, and general education. 
He was a member of the Constituent Assembly in 1848, 
and in 1349 was elected to the Legislative Assembly, in 
which he opposed Victor Hugo in several brilliant efforts 
of oratory, especially during the debate on the revision 
of the constitution, in June, 1851. He.was elected to 
the French Academy in 1852, and was a member of the 
legislative body from 1852 to 1857, during which period 
he represented the opposition almost alone. In 1858 he 
was condemned to a fine, and imprisonment for six 
months, for a political essay entitled ‘““A Debate on India 
in the English Parliament ;” but the penalties were not 
actually inflicted. He published, among other works, a 
“ History of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary,” (1836,) “On 
Vandalism and Catholicism in Art,” (1839,) ‘‘The Po- 
litical Future of England,” (1855,) ‘‘The Monks of the 
West, from Saint Benedict to Saint Bernard,” (1860,) and 
“The Free Church in the Free State,” (“L’Eglise libre 
dans l’Etat libre,” 1863.) He sympathized with the 
Unionists in the American civil war. Ina letter to an 
English friend, dated December, 1869, he wrote, “‘Tem- 
poral despotism has faded away in a most unexpected 
manner; and I sincerely hope spiritual despotism will 
follow, sooner or later. . . . Iam more convinced than 
ever that freedom in the sphere of religion, still more 
than in that of politics, is the vital condition of truth.” 
A great sensation was produced by his letter dated Feb- 
ruary 28, 1870, in which he protested—almost with his 
latest breath—against the dogma of papal infallibility, 
and those ultramontanes “who have immolated justice 
and truth, reason and history, in one great holocaust 
to the idol they have raised up for themselves at the 
Vatican.” Died in March, 1870. 

F See L. pz Loments, ‘‘M. de Montalembert, par un Homme de 
Rien,”’ 1841; SAtnTE-BeEuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi ;’? NETTEMENT, 
“* Histoire dela Littérature Frangaise ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;”’ “London Quarterly Review” for April, 1856, and July, 1861; 
“Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1861; ‘‘ British Quarterly Re- 
view’’ for July, 868; “ North British Review” for August, 1861; 
and an interesting article on Montalembert in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ for April, 1870. 

Montalembert, de, (Marc REN#,) MARQUIS, a 
French general and distinguished military engineer, 
born at Angouléme in 1714. His family was noble, and 
had produced several distinguished captains. He entered 
the army in 1732, and was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences in 1747. In the Seven Years’ war (1756-63) 
he was attached to the staff of the Russian and Swedish 
armies, of whose operations he rendered an official ac- 
count to the French ministry. He published in 1776 an 
extensive and important work, named “ Perpendicular 
Fortification, or the Defensive Art superior to the Offen- 
sive,” (11 vols.) He wrote several memoirs inserted in 
the “Collection” of the Academy, and other works, in 
prose and verse. Died in 1800. 

See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘Eloge historique du 
Général Montalembert,’’ 1801. 

Montalembert, de, (MArc RENE ANNE Manrig,) 
Comre, a French nobleman, born in Paris in 1777, emi- 
erated in 1792. From 1800 to 1814 he served in the Eng- 
lish army, and obtained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
He returned to France in 1814, and in 1819 was created 
a peer of France. Soon after that date he was appointed 
minister to Denmark, but, having offended the ministers 

_ by a liberal speech in the Chamber, he was deprived of 
that post. From 1826 to the revolution of 1830 he was 
minister from France to the court of Sweden. Died in 
1831. Hiseldest son, CHARLES FORBES, noticed above, 
was an eminent orator. 

M See De Cource tes, ‘‘ Généalogie de la Maison de Montalem- 
ert. 

Montalivet, de, deh mdn’t&le’va’, (JEAN PIERRE 
Bachasson—bi’sha’son’,) Comre, a French states- 
man, born near Sarreguemines in 1766. He was made 
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councillor of state in 1805, and minister of the interior in 
1809. He entered the Chamber of Peers under the 
ministry of Decazes, in 1819. Died in 1823. 

Montalivet, de, (MARTHE CAMILLE BACHASSON,) 
Com‘rE, a French minister of state, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Valence in 1801. He became min- 
ister of the interior in November, 1830, and minister of 
public instruction in March, 1831. He served as minister 
of the interior from April, 1837, to March, 1839. 

Montalto. See DANEDI, (GIOVANNI STEFANO.) 

Montalvan, de, da mon-tal-van’, (JUAN PEREZ,) an 
eminent Spanish dramatist, born at Madrid in 1602, was 
a friend and disciple of Lope de Vega. Among his best 
works are the comedies entitled “ There is no Life like 
Honour,” (‘No hay Vida como la Honra,”) “ The 
Lovers of Teruel,” (‘Los Amantes de Teruel,”) and 
“La Lindona de Galicia.” Died in 1638. 


See Ticknor, “History of Spanish Literature ;” A. F. von 
Scuack, “ Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur in Spanien,” 


Montalvo. See GAtvez, (LUIS DE.) 

Montan. See Monranus. 

Montanari, mon-ta-n4/ree, (GEMINIANO,) an Italian 
astronomer, born at Mddena in 1632, was professor of 
mathematics at Bologna, and in 1674 filled the chair of 
astronomy at Padua. He wrote a number of scientific 
treatises, and is said to have discovered the method of 
determining the height of mountains by the barometer. 
He was a friend of the celebrated Cassini. Died in 1687. 

See Fasront, “ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.”” 

Montanelli, mon-t4-nel/lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
jurist and /ttérateur, born in Tuscany in 1813, became 
professor of commercial law at Pisa in 1839. He pub- 
lished a number of lyric poems and dramatic works, 
Died in 1862. 

Montano, mon-ta/no, [Lat: Monra/nus,] (GIAM- 
BATTISTA,) an Italian physician, of high reputation in his 
time, born at Verona in 1488. He was for many years 
professor of medicine at Padua, and published a number 
of medical works in Latin. Died in 1551. 

See Trrazoscui, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Montano, mon-ta/no, (REGINALD GONSALVO,) 4 
Spanish Protestant of the sixteenth century, was an 
intimate friend of the Protestant martyr Juan Ponce 
de Leon. He published an account of the Inquisition, 
said to be the earliest on record. 

Montanus. See Arras MONTANUS. 

Montanus. See MoNnTANO, (GIAMBATTISTA.) 

Mon-ta/nus, [Fr. Monran, mon’tén’,] the founder 
of the sect of Montanists, was a native of Phrygia, and 
flourished in the second century. He pretended to be 
divinely inspired, and that he was commissioned to com- 
plete the reformation which the Saviour had begun on 
earth. Among those who embraced this delusion were 
Tertullian and Theodotus. + 

See Eusesrus, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ;’? PLuquet, ‘‘ Diction- 
naire des Hérésies.”’ 

Montarroyo, de, da mon-tar-ro’yo, (JozE FREIRE,) 
a Portuguese writer, born in Lisbon in 1670. He pub- 
lished several historical works, and commenced an annual 
compilation, entitled ‘“‘ Historia annual do Mundo das 
Gazetas de Lisboa,” (1714-58.) Died in 1730. 

Montauban, mdn’to’bén’, a famous French captain 
of buccaneers, was born about 1650. He inflicted great 
damage on the Spaniards on the coasts of America. 
Died in 1700. 

Montausier, de, deh mdn’td’ze-4’, (CHARLES de 
Sainte-Maure—deh sant mor,) Duc, a French noble- 
man and general, born in Paris in 1610. He was loyal 
to the king during the civil war of the Fronde. He was 
appointed by Louis XIV. governor to the dauphin, in 
1688. In conjunction with Huet, he superintended the 
editions of the classics called “ad usum Delphini,” (‘for 
the use of the dauphin.”) He was distinguished for the 
integrity of his character, and is supposed to have been 
the original of Moliére’s “Alceste” in “ Le Misanthrope.” 
He died in 1690, and his funeral sermon was preached 
by Fléchier, 

See Petrr, “ Vie du Duc de Montausier,”” 1729 ; PUGET DE SAINT- 
Pierre, ‘‘ Histoire du Duc de Montausier,” 1784; AMEDEE Beet 
‘* Montausier, sa Vie et son Temps,”’ 1860; «Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale.’’ 
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Montausier, de, (Jutie Lucine d’Angennes— 
dén’‘zhén’,) DucuxssE, the beautiful and accomplished 
wife of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1607. She was 
a daughter of the celebrated Marquise de Rambouillet, 
(see RAMBOUILLET,) and was an ornament of the bril- 
liant society of authors and wits who met in the Hétel 
Rambouillet. She was married in 1645 to the Duke 
of Montausier, who, aided by several poets and artists, 
had composed the famous “ Garland for Julie,” (“ Guir- 
lande de Julie.”) Died in 1671. 

See A. Roux, ‘‘Montausier, sa Vie et son Temps,’’ 1860; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Montbarey, de, deh mon’bi’rd/, (ALEXANDRE MARIE 
LEONOR DE SAINT-MAuRIS,) PRINCE, a French officer, 
born at Besangon in 1732. He became maréchal-de- 
camp in 1761, and was minister of war from September, 
1777, till December, 1780. Died in 1796. 

Montbel, de, deh mdn’bél’, (GUILLAUME ISIDORE 
Baron,) Comre, a French politician and royalist, born 
at Toulouse in 1787. He became minister of public 
instruction under Polignac in August, 1829, minister of 
the interior in November of that year, and minister of 
finance in May, 1830. Died in 1861. 

Montbéliard or Montbeillard. See GuENEAU. 

Montboissier, de, deh mdn’bwa’se-4’, (PIERRE,) 

_called PIERRE LE VENERABLE, a French ecclesiastic and 
writer, born in Auvergne about 1092. He was chosen 
abbé of Cluny in 1122. A translation of the Koran was 
made under his auspices. Died in 1156. 

See ‘‘ Gallia Christiana ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Montbret, de. See CoQuEBERT. 

Montbrun, mén/brin’, (ALEXANDRE DU Puy,) Mar- 
quis de Saint-André, a French general, born in 1600, 
He entered the French army as colonel in 1638. He 
declined the baton of marshal, which was offered to him 
if he would abjure Protestantism. Died in 1673. 

Montbrun, (CHARLES DU Puy,) a French captain 
and zealous Protestant, born in the diocese of Gap about 
1530. He performed several daring exploits in the civil 
wars. He was captured and executed in 1575. 

See Gur ALLarp, ‘‘ Vie du brave Montbrun,”’ 1675; J.C. Mar- 
tin, ‘‘ Histoire de Charles Dupuy,” 1816. 

Montbrun, (Louis P!iErrxr,) Comrr, a French gen- 
eral, born at Florensac in 1770, served with distinction 
at Eckmiihl, April, 1809, and at Raab, June, 1809. He 
was killed at the battle of the Moskwa, September, 1812. 

Montcalm (mént-k4m’) de Saint-Véran, de, [Fr. 
pron. mdn‘kalm’ deh san va’rdn’,| (Louis JOSEPH,) 
Marguis, a French general, born near Nimes in 1712. 
Having previously served in several campaigns in France 
and the Netherlands, he was sent in 1756 to defend the 
French colonies in North America. He gained a victory 
over the English forces commanded by Lord Aber- 
crombie in 1758, but was defeated by General Wolfe 
at Quebec, and mortally wounded in the engagement, 
(1759.) (See WOLFE.) 

See Montcomery Martin, “ History of the British Colonies ;” 
Garneau, “ Histoire du Canada.” 

Montchal. See BARENTIN-MONTCHAL. 

Montchal, de, deh mén’shl’, (CHARLES,) a French 
prelate, born at Annonay in 1589, was made Archbishop 
of Toulouse in 1627. He was an accomplished scholar, 
and a generous patron of literary men, and was the 
author of “Mémoires,” (2 vols., 1718.) Died in 1651. 

Montchrestien, de, deh mén’kra’te-ANn’, (ANTOINE,) 
a French poet and economist, born at Falaise about 1570. 
He wrote several dramas, etc. He joined the Protestants 
in revolt against the king, and was killed in 1621. 

Monteagle, mént-ee’Zel, or BRANDON, (THOMAS 
SPRING Rice,) Lorn, a distinguished statesman of the 
Whig party, born at Limerick, Ireland, in 1790. He 
represented Limerick in Parliament from 1820 to 1832, 
having been appointed secretary of the treasury in 1830. 
He was a prominent advocate of the Reform and Test 
Acts, and other liberal measures. He became chancel- 
lor of the exchequer in 1835, retired from that office in 
1839, and was raised to the peerage in the same year. 
Died in 1866. 

Montebello. See LANNEs. 

Montecatino, mon-ta-k4-tee’no, (ANToNro,) an Ital- 
ian philosopher, born at Ferrara in 1536, published 
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commentaries on the “ Politics” and ‘ Physics” of Aris- 
totle. Died in 1599. 


See Tirasoscut, “‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 


Montecuccoli, mon-td-kook’ko-lee, written also 
Montecucculi, (RAIMONDO,) Count, one of the great- 
est military commanders of his time, was born at Modena, 
in Italy, in 1608. Having entered the Austrian service, 
he distinguished himself in the campaign of 1637 against 
the Swedes; but he was subsequently defeated by the 
Swedish general Bannér, (1639,) and made prisoner. 
He was released after two years’ captivity, and in 1664 
gained a signal victory over the Turks at Saint Gothard, 
for which he was made lieutenant-general. He was sent 
in 1673 to oppose the celebrated Turenne; but, although 
consummate skill was displayed by both generals in 
their manceuvres, no decisive battle was fought. Mon- 
tecucculi regarded this his last campaign as the most 
glorious of all, since he had encountered Turenne and 
Condé without being defeated. He died in 1681, leaving 
a “Treatise on the Art of War,” which is highly es- 
teemed. He was a liberal patron of learning, and was 
one of the founders of the Academy of Naturalists at 
Vienna. He had been created by the King of Spain a 
knight of the golden fleece, and obtained from him the 
principality of Amalfi. 

See Paranist, ‘‘ Elogio del Conte Montecucculi,” 1776; Przzt, 
“ Lebensbeschreibung Montecucculi’s,’’ 1792; ‘‘R. Montecucculi’s 
Leben,”’ Leipsic, 1792. 

Montecucculi. See MONTECUCCOLI. 

Montefalconius. See MoNnTFAUCON. 

Montefeltro, di, de mon-ta-fél’tro, (FEDERIGO,) 
Count, and first Duke of Urbino, was born about 1410. 
He was distinguished as a patron of learning, and was 
one of the most learned and eloquent princes of his 
time. As an ally of Alfonso, King of Naples, he waged 
war against Sigismund Malatesta about 1456-60. In 
1467 he was chosen to command the army of Florence, 
and fought an indecisive battle with the Venetian general 
Coleoni. Died in 1482. 

See Zuccarnt, “‘ Vita di Federigo Duca d’Urbino,”’ 3 vols., 1824; 
“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Montefiore, mon-ta-fe-o’ra, (Sir Mosrs,) an English . 
Jew, distinguished for his philanthropy, was born about 
1786. He became sheriff of London about 1837. He 
performed missions to several foreign countries for the 
relief of people who were oppressed on account of 
religion. 

Monteggia, mon-téd’j4, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian surgeon, born at Laveno in 1762, wrote several 
treatises, one of which, entitled “ Institutes of Surgery,” 
is highly commended by Scarpa. Died in 1815. 

Montégut, mdn’ta’eii’, (EMILE,) a French critic and 
journalist of high reputation, born at Limoges in 1826. 
He became in 1857 associate editor of the “‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes.” 

Monteil, mdn’tal’ or mén’td’ye, (AMANS ALEXIS,) a 
French historian, born at Rodez in 1769. His princi- 
pal work is a “History of the French,” etc., (‘‘ His- 
toire des Francais des divers Etats,” 3d edition, 5 vols., 
1848,) which the French Academy judged worthy to 
share the Gobert prize with Augustin Thierry. Died 
in 1850. 

See ‘ Biographie Universelle,’”’ (new edition.) 

Monteith, mon-teeth’, or Monteth, (ROBERT,) a 
Scottish historian, resided in Paris, and was patronized 
by Cardinal de Retz. He published, in French, a “ His- 
tory of the Troubles of Great Britain,” which was trans- 
lated into English. Died about 1660. 

Montelupo. See Baccto DA MonteE-LupPo. 

Montemagno, da, d& mon-ta-min’yo, (BUONAC- 
CoRsO,) an Italian poet of the fourteenth century, wrote 
sonnets which are greatly admired for the elegance and . 
purity of their style. 

Montemayor, de, di mon-ta-m4-yér’, (JoRGE,) a 
Portuguese poet and novelist, born near Coimbra about 
1520, was patronized at the court of Philip II. of Spain. 
His principal work is a pastoral romance entitled ‘* Diana 
in Love,” (‘‘Diana enamorada,”) which is written in 
Spanish. It is praised by Cervantes in his ‘ Don 
Quixote,” and has been many times translated. Mon- 
temayor is regarded as the founder of the Spanish pas- 
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toral; and “his prose,” says Bouterwek, ‘has served as 
a model to all romance-writers of that kind.” 

See BouTerwek, ‘“‘ Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole ;” 
LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’? T1cknor, “ History 
of Spanish Literature ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1824. 


Montemolin. See Car.os, or, more fully, CARLOS 
Luis Maria FERNANDO, 

Montémont, mdn’ta’mdn’, (ALBERT,) a French poet 
and writer of books of travel, born at Remiremont in 
1788. Among his works is “ Letters on Astronomy,” in 
verse and prose, (4 vols., 1823.) Died about 1862. 

Monten, mon’ten, (DirrricH,) a German _battle- 
painter, born at-Dusseldorf in 1799. Among his prin- 
cipal works we may name “The Death of Gustavus 
Adolphus.” Died in 1843. 

Montenault. See MONTHENAULT. 

Montépin, de, deh mdn’ta’/pan’, (XAVIER AYMON,) 
a French novelist, born in Haute-Sadne about 1820. 
He produced several successful novels, one of which 
was condemned in a court of law as subversive of good 
morals. 

Montereau, (PrERRE.) See PIERRE DE MONTEREAU. 

Montesinos, mon-ta-see’nds, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish 
historian, born at Osufia, wrote a ‘“ History of Ancient 
Peru,” which has been translated by Ternaux-Compans 
into French, under the title of ‘Mémoires historiques 
de l’ancien Pérou,” (1849.) Died about 1660. 

See Prescort, “‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,” vols. i. and ii. 

Montespan, mon‘tes-pan’, de, | Fr. pron. deh mdn’- 
tés’pén’, (FRANGoIS ATHENAIS de Rochechouart— 
deh rosh’shoo-4r’,) MARQUISE, a French lady, of extra- 
ordinary personal beauty, born in 1641, was a daughter 
of the Duc de Mortemart. She was married in 1663 to 
the Marquis de Montespan. She afterwards succeeded 
Mademoiselle de Ja Valliére as mistress of Louis XIV. 
She bore the king eight children, among whom were the 
Duc de Maine, Louis César, the Comte de Vexin, and 
the Comte de Toulouse, besides two sons who died 
young, Died in 1707. 

See Sarnt-Sroon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;?? MADAME DE SEviGng, “‘ Let- 
ters ;” VoLTarRE, “Siécle de Louis XIV ;” “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Montesquieu, mon’tés’ke-uh’, BARON, a grandson 
of the following, was born in 1755. He served as an 
officer, with distinction, in the United States, (1779-81.) 
In 1792 he became a royalist émzgré. He passed many 
years in England, where he died about 1824. 

Montesquieu, mén‘tes-ki’, de, [Fr. pron. deh mdn’- 
tés‘ke-uh’,] or, more fully, De la Bréde et (deh 14 brad 
4) de Montesquieu, (CHARLES de Secondat—deh 
seh-kén/da’,) BARON, a brilliant, original, and popular 
French author, was born of a noble family near Bor- 
deaux on the 18th of January, 1689. In his childhood 
he formed habits of intense application to study, and 
became an insatiable reader. He has declared that he 
never felt a sorrow which an hour’s reading would not 
dissipate or relieve. Having been educated for the law, 
he became a conseiller, or judge, in the parliament of 
Bordeaux in 1714, and président a mortier of the same in 
1716. The favourite studies of his mature powers were 
historical and moral sciences. 

In 1721 he acquired a rather sudden celebrity by his 
“Persian Letters,” a work which combines the attractions 
of romance with the resources of rational philosophy, 
and presents profound and luminous views of commerce, 
law, and social phenomena. Its prodigious success was 
due partly to its spirited, keen, and witty satire on French 
manners, and its brilliant, piquant style, full of happy 
reticences and unexpected contrasts. In 1726 he sold 
his office of president, and in 1728 was admitted into 
the French Academy. He then began a journey, in 
which he visited nearly all the countries of Europe. He 
passed two years in England, and was chosen a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. In 1734 he produced an admired 
work, ‘Considerations on the Causes of the Grandeur 
and Decadence of the Romans,” the most complete 
essay that had appeared on that subject. He afterwards 
devoted fourteen years to the composition of his greatest 
work, ‘The Spirit of Laws,” (‘‘L’Esprit des Lois,” 1748,) 
which excited almost universal admiration, In eighteen 
months it ran through twenty-two editions. In this 
arduous enterprise of exploring the labyrinths of history 
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and political science he was in advance of his age as an 
advocate of liberty and humanity. In reference to this 
work, Voltaire said, ‘‘ The human race had lost its titles ; 
Montesquieu found and restored them.” He died in 
Paris in February, 1755. He had married Mademoiselle 
de Lartigues in 1715. His personal character was ina 
high degree amiable and estimable. 

See VotrarreE, “ Siécle de Louis XIV et Louis XV;” D’ALEM- 
BERT, ‘‘Eloge de Montesquieu ;” ViILLEMAIN, ‘‘ Eloge de Montes- 
quieu,” 1826; FRANGoIs Rraux, “ Notice sur Montesquieu,’’ 1849 ; 
Maupertuts, ‘‘Eloge de Montesquieu,” 1755; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Montesquiou, de, deh mdn’tés’ke-00’, (PIERRE,) 
Comte d’Artagnan, a French general, born at the chateau 
of Armagnac in 1645. He commanded the right wing 
at the battle of Malplaquet, (1709,) soon after which he 
became a marshal of France. Died in 1725. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac, de, deh mdn’tés’ke-oo/ 
feh’z6n/z3k’, (AMBROISE ANATOLE AUGUSTIN,) COUNT, 
a French general and poet, born in Paris in 1788, was a 
grandson of Anne Pierre, noticed below. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac, de, (ANNE PIERRE, ) 
MARQulis, a French general and writer, born in Paris in 
1739. He was admitted to the French Academy in 1784, 
and supported the popular cause in the Revolution. He 
commanded the army which conquered Savoy in 1792. 
Died in 1798. 


See ‘‘ Histoire de la Maison Montesquiou,” Paris, 1847. 


Montesquiou-Fezensac, de, (FRANCOIS XAVIER 
Marc ANTOINE,) ABBE, a French ecclesiastic, born near 
Auch in1757. He was a deputy from the clergy of Paris 
to the States-General in 1789, and was twice elected 
president of the National Assembly. During the reign 
of terror he took refuge in England, and, after the second 
restoration, was made a duke, and received the title of 
minister of state. Died in 1832. 

See Guizor, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Montesson, de, deh mdn’td’sdn’, (CHARLOTTE 
JEANNE Béraud—ba’rd’,) MARQuISE, born in Paris in 
1737, was married in 1773 to Louis Philippe, Duke of 
Orléans. She was the author of numerous poems and 
dramas. Died in 1806. 

Monteth. See MonrTEITH, (ROBERT.) 

Monteverde, mon-ta-vér/da, (CLAUDIO,) acelebrated 
Italian composer, born at Cremona about 1565. He 
introduced several great improvements into the science 
of music, one of which was the employment of double 
discords. His works include sacred music, operas, and 
madrigals. The last-named are especially admired. In 
1613 he was appointed chapel-master of Saint Mark, at 
Venice. Died in 1649. 

See Fris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Montez. See Lota Monrez. 

Mon-te-zu’ma I,, called also Moctheuzoma, Aztec 
emperor of Mexico, ascended the throne about 1437. 
Before this event he had been an eminent general. He 
extended the boundaries of his dominions by the con- 
quest of several adjacent nations. He was a powerful 
and despotic monarch, and multiplied human sacrifices. 
Died about 1470. 

Montezuma ITI, the last Aztec emperor of Mexico, 
was born about 1470. He was elected sovereign in 1502 
for his superior merit as a warrior and a priest. When 
his election was announced to him, he was in the act of 
sweeping the stairs of the great temple Teocalli. In the 
former part of his reign he waged war with success 
against several peoples, and extended the limits of the 
empire. He offended his subjects by his haughty deport- 
ment, and oppressed them by the imposition of grievous 
taxes which were required to support his sumptuous style 
of living. In 1519 his empire was invaded by Cortez, 
against whom he employed a temporizing policy. He 
sent him a magnificent present, but forbade him to ap- 
proach the capital. “This was to reveal,” says Prescott, 
“both his wealth and his weakness.” Cortez entered the 
city of Mexico, without resistance, in November, 1519, 
and found a hospitable reception. To secure himself 
against contingencies, the audacious Spaniard next seized 
Montezuma and held him as a hostage. His captors 
tried to convert him to the Roman Catholic sich 
but without success. In compliance with the demand 
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of Cortez, he formally recognized the supremacy of the 
emperor Charles V., to whom he sent an immense quan- 
tity of gold as tribute. In May, 1520, Cortez absented 
himself from the capital to fight his rival Narvaez, and 
during his absence the Mexicans revolted against the 
Spaniards. Montezuma was persuaded or compelled by 
Cortez to address his subjects and try to appease the 
tumult. He was assailed with missiles by the insur- 
gents, was wounded, and died in June, 1520. ‘Stately 
and decorous,” says Prescott, “he was careful of his 
own dignity, and might be said to be as great an ‘actor 
of majesty’ among the barbarian potentates of the New 
World as Louis XIV. was among the polished princes 
of Europe. . . . Montezuma’s amiable and inoffensive 
manners, together with his liberality,—the most popular 
of virtues with the vulgar,—made him generally beloved 
by the Spaniards.” 

See W. H. Prescort, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico ;” 
Bernat Diaz, “Historia de la Conquista de la Nueva Espafia ;” 
Ovtevo, ‘* Historia de las Indias ;’? CLAvIGERO, ‘‘Storia antico del 
Messico,”’ 1780. 

Montfaucon, de, deh mén’fo’kdn’, [Lat. MONTEFAL- 
co/ntus,| (BERNARD,) an eminent French antiquary and 
philologist, born in Languedoc in 1655, was a member 
of the congregation of Benedictines of Saint-Maur. 
Having visited Italy in 1698, he published, after his re- 
turn, his ‘“‘Diarium Italicum,” an account of the libra- 
ries of Italy, “ Paleeographia Graeca,” a treatise on the 
origin and progress of Greek letters, ‘‘ Antiquity Ex- 
plained and Represented in Figures,” (10 vols. fol., 1719, 
in French and Latin,) and ‘The Monuments of the 
French Monarchy,” (5 vols., 1729.) He also published 
excellent editions of Saint Chrysostom and other Greek 
writers. He was a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. Died in 1741. 

See D. Tassin, “ Histoire littéraire de la Congrégation de Saint- 
Maur.” 

Montferrat, de, (CONRAD.) See CONRAD, Marquis 
of Tyre. 

Montferrat, de, deh mdn’fa’r8’, (BONTFACE,) Mar- 
QuIs, was a brother of Conrad, King of Jerusalem. He 
became King of Thessalonica in 1183, and was chosen 
the chief of the fifth or fourth crusade in 1202. He 
was an able commander, and contributed greatly to the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204. Died in 1207. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Montferrat, de, (GUILLAUME,) Margulis, called 
THE GREAT, was born in 1243, and began to reign in 
1254. He was a turbulent prince and continually en- 
gaged in war with the neighbouring states. He married 
Beatrix, a daughter of Alfonso X. of Castile, in 1271. 
Having been taken prisoner in 1290, he was confined in 
an iron cage, and died in 1292. 

Montferrier, de, deh mdn‘fa/re-4’, (ALEXANDRE 
ANDRE VICTOR SARRAZIN,) a French mathematician, 
born in Paris in 1792. He published, besides other 
works, a ‘Dictionary of Mathematical Sciences, Pure 
and Applied,” (3 vols., 1834-40. 

Montfleury, de, deh mén’fluh’re’, (JEAN Lk PETIT,) 
a French poet, born at Caen in 1698; died in 1777. 

Montfort, Counr pr. See JoHN, Duke of Brittany. 

Montfort, mént/fort, de, [Fr. pron. deh mén’for’,] 
(SIMON,) Coun?, a French nobleman and military com- 
mander, born about 1150, was conspicuous for his courage 
and for his cruelty in the wars against the Albigenses, 
(1208.) He was killed while besieging Toulouse, in 1218. 

Montfort, de, (Simon,) a son of the preceding, ob- 
tained at an early age the patronage of Henry IIL. of 
England, who made him Earl of Leicester and gave to 
him in marriage his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. 
He was afterwards appointed lieutenant-general in 
Gascony. In 1258, a rupture having occurred between 
Henry and his barons, the latter, headed by Montfort, 
compelled the king to consent to the regulations called 
the Provisions of Oxford, which threw the legislative and 
executive power into the hands of twenty-four barons. 
In 1264 a battle took place at Lewes, in Sussex, in which 
the royalists were defeated and the king taken prisoner. 
Montfort summoned a Parliament in 1265, in which, in 
addition to the two knights returned from every shire, 
representatives were sent from the boroughs; and in this 
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way was founded the English House of Commons. In 
the battle of Evesham, the same year, Montfort was de- 
feated and slain by the royal troops under Prince Edward. 

See R. Pautut, “Life of Simon de Montfort;’”? Hume, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1866. 

Montgaillard, mén’ga’y4r’, (GUILLAUME Honoré 
ROQUES,) a historian, born near Toulouse in 1772. He 
wrote a “ Chronological Review of the History of France, 
etc., 1787-1818,” (1820,) which was once popular. Died 
in 1825. 

Montgaillard, (JEAN GABRIEL MAuRICE ROQUES,) 
a French adventurer and political writer, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Toulouse in 1761. He was 
employed as a secret agent by the Bourbons and by 
their enemies. He published a “Memoir concerning 
the Treason of Pichegru,” etc., and several other works. 
Died in 1841. 

Montgelas, mén’zheh-l4’, (MAXIMILIAN JOSEPH,) 
Count, a German statesman, of Savoyard extraction, 
born at Munich in 1759, was appointed minister of 
foreign affairs in 1799, minister of the interior in 1806, 
and minister of finance in 1809. Died in 1838. ; 

Montgolfier, mént-gdl’fe-er, [Fr. pron. mdn’gol’- 
fe-4’,| (JACQUES ETIENNE,) an ingenious Frenchman, who 
invented the air-balloon, was born at or near Annonay 
(Ardéche) in 1745. After studying mathematics with 
success at Paris, he became an architect. At the request 
of his father, he quitted that profession in order to take 
charge of the paper-manufactory at Annonay. He in- 
vented new machines and more simple processes in this 
art. On reading Priestley’s treatise “On Different Kinds 
of Air,” he conceived the possibility of aerial navigation, 
and imparted the idea to his brother Joseph, who was as 
another self. Acting in concert and community, they 
contrived the means of realizing this project. After 
trying hydrogen gas and other fluids, they made the first 
public experiment at Annonay in June, 1783, and sent 
up a balloon about thirty-seven French feet in diameter, 
inflated with air rarefied by heat. This successful ex- 
periment made a great sensation, and was soon repeated 
at Paris. The brothers were admitted into the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Their balloons were called AZontgol- 
fives. The first who successfully used hydrogen gas in 
balloons was M. Charles. Montgolfier died in 1799. (See 
CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXANDRE.) 

See C. L. Brigutwe i, ‘Annals of Industry and Genius,” 
London, 1863. 

Montgolfier, (Jos—EpH MICHEL,) an ingenious French 
mechanician, born at Annonay in 1740, was one of the 
inventors of the air-balloon. In his youth he assisted 
his father, who was a successful manufacturer of paper. 
In partnership with a brother, he carried on the same 
business at Voiron and Beaujeu. He had made several 
improvements in the fabrication of paper before his 
aerostatic experiments blazoned his name throughout 
Europe. (See the preceding article.) About 1792 he 
made a valuable improvement in the hydraulic ram. 
He also invented a hydraulic press and other mechanical 
instruments. He was a member of the Institute of 
France. Died in 1810. ° 

See Detampre, “loge de Joseph Montgolfier,”’ 

Montgomerie, (ARCHIBALD WILLIAM.) See EGLIN- 
TON. 

Montgomery, mont-gtim/e-re, (ALEXANDER,) a Scot- 
tish poet under the reign of James VI., was the author 
of an allegorical piece entitled “The Cherry and the 
Slae.” Died about 1610. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Montgomery, mont-giim’e-re, (GEORGE WASHING- 
TON,) a native of Spain, settled in America, where he 
published ‘Bernardo del Carpio,” a historical romance, 
and translated into Spanish Irving’s “Conquest of 
Granada.” Died in 1841. 

Montgomery, (Sir JAMEs,) a Scottish politician, and 
a chief of the Covenanters. He was appointed lord 
justice clerk in 1689. ‘In parliamentary ability and 
eloquence,” says Macaulay, “he had no superior among 
his countrymen except Sir John Dalrymple.” He was 
turbulent and perfidious. In 1690 he joined the Jacob- 
ites in plotting against William ITI. 

See Macau ay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. iii. 
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Montgomery, (JAMES,) a distinguished poet, born in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1771, was the son of a Moravian 
preacher. He was sent at an early age to the Moravian 
school at Fulneck, in Yorkshire, where his progress was 
not very satisfactory to his teachers, as he. spent the 
greater part of his time in reading and writing poetry, 
which was prohibited by the rules of the school. After 
leaving Fulneck, he resided for a time, as shopman in a 
book-store, in London, and in 1792 began to contribute 
political articles to the “Sheffield Register,” edited by 
Mr, Joseph Gales. He founded in 1794 a reform jour- 
nal, called the “Sheffield Iris,” of which he was editor 
about thirty years. Several of his articles having been 
denounced as revolutionary, he was twice fined and 
imprisoned. He published in 1806 his “ Wanderer of 
Switzerland,” which was followed by “The West Indies,” 
(1809,) ‘‘ The World before the Flood,” (1812,) and ‘‘ The 
Pelican Island,” (1827.) These poems are distinguished 
for depth and tenderness of feeling, elevated moral 
sentiment, and graceful description. He also wrote a 
number of hymns of great beauty, which enjoy exten- 
sive popularity. One of Mr. Montgomery’s last works 
was a “ History of Missionary Enterprise in the South 
Seas,” (1830.) Died in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of James Montgomery,’’ by J. 
Hotianp and JAMEs EverettT; ‘‘ Life of Montgomery,”’ by Mrs. 
H. C. Knicut; Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’’ (Supplement ;) ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for Decem- 
ber, 1811; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for October, 1827; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for July, 1833, and October, 1856. 

Montgomery, (RICHARD,) a distinguished general, 
born in Ireland in 1737, served in Canada under Wolfe, 
and subsequently entered the American army. Being 
appointed commander of the forces in the Northern 
department, he took Fort Chambly and Montreal. He 
was killed in December, 1775, in an assault upon Quebec. 

See “Life of Richard Montgomery,” by JoHN ARMSTRONG, in 
Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography,” vol. i.,- first series; ‘‘ National 
Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. iv. 

Montgomery, mont-gttm’e-re, (ROBER?T,) an English 
divine and poet, born at Bath in 1807. He was- the 
author of a poem entitled “The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,” (1828,) which had great temporary success, eight 
editions being sold in as many months. He became in 
1843 pastor of Percy Street Chapel, London. The extra- 
ordinary success of his poetry was chiefly to be ascribed 
to the nature of his subject and the favour of a large 
portion of the religious community. Died in 1855. 

See Macautay, in the “ Edinburgh Review’ for April, 1830; 
* Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. iv. chap. xvii.; ‘‘ New 
Spirit of the Age,” by R. H. Horne. 

Montgomery, (WILLIAM R.,) an American officer, 
born in New Jersey, served in the Mexican war, became 
brigadier-general of volunteers in the Union army in 
1861, and military commandant of Philadelphia in 1862. 

Montgomery, mont-giim’e-re, de, [ Fr. pron. deh 
mdn’gom’re’,| (GABRIEL,) a French nobleman, of Scot- 
tish extraction, born about 1530. Being present at a 
tournament given by Henry II. on the occasion of his 
daughter’s marriage with the King of Spain, Montgomery 
was summoned by the French king to break a Jance with 
him. He complied reluctantly, and had the misfortune 
to inflict a mortal wound on his antagonist. He subse- 
quently went to England, where he became a Protestant, 
and, after his return to France in 1562, distinguished 
himself as a leader of the Huguenots in the civil war of 
the time. Being made prisoner by Marshal Matignon 
at the siege of Saint-Lo, in 1574, he was condemned to 
death and executed, by order of Catherine de Médicis. 
“The queen,” says Sismondi, “had no great affection 
for Henry II., or cause to regret him; but she wished 
that a man should not be considered innocent after 
having, even by accident, caused the death of a king.” 

See Sismonpr, “‘ Histoire des Francais ;’? BrRaNnTOmE, ‘‘ Capi- 
taines illustres.”’ 

Montgon, de, deh mon’gén’, (CHARLES ALEXANDRE,) 
a French priest, born at Versailles in 1690. He entered 
the service of Philip V. of Spain, who sent him on a 
secret mission to the court of Paris. He published 
“Diplomatic Memoirs,” (5 vols., 1742.) Died in 1770. 

Monthenault or Montenault d’Bely, mdn’teh’nd/ 
da’gle’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE,) a French writer, born in 
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Paris in 1696. His chief work is a “History of the 
French Kings of the Two Sicilies,” (4 vols., 1741.) Died 
in 1749. 

Monthion, de, deh mdn’te’dNn’, (FRANCOIS GEDEON 
BatLiy,) Comrr, a French general, born in the Isle of 
Bourbon in 17763; died in 1850. 

Montholon, de, deh mdn’tol6n’, (CHARLES TRIS- 
TAN,) Marquis, a French general, born in Paris in 1782. 
He entered the army in 1798, and accompanied Napo- 
leon in the subsequent campaigns in Italy, Austria, and 
Prussia. He was sent in 1811 on an important embassy 
to the archduke Ferdinand at Wiirzburg, and in 1814 
was made general of brigade. He shared the emperor’s 
exile at Saint Helena, and served him with unwearied 
fidelity till his death, being appointed by him executor 
of his will and keeper of part of his manuscripts. After 
his return to France, Montholon published, in conjunc- 
tion with General Gourgaud, “Memoirs towards the 
History of France under Napoleon, dictated by Himself 
at Saint Helena,” (1823.) He also wrote an “‘ Account 
of the Captivity of Napoleon at Saint Helena,” (1847.) 
Died in 1853. 

See ‘‘ Biographie du Général Montholon,” 1849 ; ‘‘ London Quar 
terly Review” for March, 1848. 

Monthyon. See Monryon. 

Monti, mon’/tee, (GIovANNI BatTTisTA,) an Italian 
poet, born at Bologna in 1688; died in 1766. : 

Monti, (Griusrpre,) an Italian botanist, born at Bo- 
logna in 1682. He published several botanical works. 
Died at Bologna in 1760. 

Monti, (RAFAELLE,) an Italian sculptor, born at 
Milan in 1818. Among his master-pieces may be named 
the “ Veiled Vestal,” the “‘ Boy catching a Grasshopper,” 
and the “Circassian Slave.” He was an active sup- 
porter of the popular cause in 1847-48, since which he 
has lived as an exile in London. 

Monti, (VINCENZO,) a celebrated Italian poet, born 
near Ferrara in 1753. He studied in the university of 
that city, and began at an early age to write Latin and 
Italian poems. These compositions obtained for him 
the notice and patronage of Cardinal Borghese, who took 
Monti with him to Rome in 1778. He published in 1785 
his tragedy of ‘ Aristodemo,” which was received with 
great favour. His poem entitled ‘“ Bassvilliana,” (1793,) 
suggested by the murder of Hugo de Bassville, envoy of 
the French republic at Rome, had also great popularity, 
and passed through eighteen editions in six months. 
Upon the French invasion in 1796, Monti repaired to 
Milan, where, accommodating himself to the new order 
of things, he wrote in favour of the Revolution. Some 
of his writings, which originally contained bitter in- 
vectives against Napoleon, were now altered so as 
to transfer the abuse to the allied sovereigns. On the 
Russian invasion in 1799 he took refuge for a time in 
France, and, soon after his return, published his tragedy 
of “Caio Gracco,” ‘‘La Mascheroniana,” a poem on 
the death of his friend Mascheroni, and his beautiful 
and popular hymn beginning “ Bell’ Italia,” etc. Monti 
became in 1803 professor of eloquence at Pavia, and on 
the coronation of Napoleon, in 1805, was appointed his 
historiographer. He filled this office rather as court 
poet than historian, and lavished a profusion of eulogistic 
verses on the emperor and his family. He was created 
by him a chevalier of the Jegion of honour and of the 
iron crown, and was chosen a member of the Institute 
of the kingdom of Italy. Died in 1828. 

See “‘ Notizie sulla Vitae sull’Ingegno di Vincenzo Monti,”’ 1828 ; 
Zuccata, ‘“‘ Elogio storico di V. Monti,” 1828; Bozor1, ‘‘ Ragiona- 
mento della Vita e delle Opere di V. Monti,’’ 1837; ‘“ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale; Trpatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;” 
LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ ‘* Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine” for February, 1826; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for November, 1832. 

Montiano y Luyando, de, di mon-te-4’no e loo- 
yan’do, (AUGUSTIN,) a Spanish dramatist, born in 1697 ; 
died in 17509. 

Monticelli, mon-te-chel/lee, (ANDREA,) a skilful 
Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1640, painted land- 
scapes, flowers, fruits, etc. Died in 1716. 

Montigny, mdn’tén’ye’, (FLoRENcE de Montmo- 
rency—deh mdn’mo’rdn’se’,) Lorp oF, a Flemish 
nobleman, was ambassador to Spain,in 1562. errs 
sent on a second mission in 1566, he was arrested by 
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order of Philip II., accused of high treason, and exe- favour and power in 1547. Montmorency was defeated 


cuted in 1570. 
_, See Prescort, “‘ History of Philip II.,’ vol. i. book ii. and vol. 
ii. book ii. 

Montigny, mdn’tén’ye’, (RosE MARIE Cizos,) a 
popular French actress of comedy, known as RosE 
CHERIE, was born at Etampes in 1824. 

Montigny, de, deh mdn’tén’ye’, (JEAN,) a French 
poet, born in Bretagne in 1637, was a member of the 
French Academy, and Bishop of Léon. Died in 1671. 

Montjoie, mon’zhw4’, (CHRIStOPHE FELIX LoulIs 
VENTRE DE LA TOULOUBRE,) a French political writer, 
born at Aix in 1746. He was a royalist in the Revo- 
lution of 1789-95. He wrote, besides other works, a 
“History of the Conspiracy of Robespierre,” (1796.) 
Died in 1816. 

Montjosieu, de, deh mdn’zho’ze-uh’, (Louts,) a 
French scholar and writer, born in Rouergue. He visited 
Rome in 1583. Among his works is “The Frenchman 
a Guest at Rome,” (“Gallus Romze Hospes,” 1585.) 

Montlosier, de, deh mdn‘Jo’ze-4’, (FRANGOIS Do- 
MINIQUE Reynaud—ri‘no’,) Comrs, a French journal- 
ist, born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1755. He was a deputy 
to the States-General in 1789, and was a prominent ad- 
vocate of the ari8tocratic party. He repaired to London, 
where he edited an anti-revolutionary journal called the 
“Courrier de Londres.” On his return to France, 
during the consulate, he modified or abandoned his roy- 
alist views. He was also for a time one of the editors 
of the ‘‘Constitutionnel.” Having attached himself to 
the new dynasty on the revolution of July, he was 
made a peer in 1832. He wrote a work “ On the French 
Monarchy from its Establishment to the Present Time.” 
Died in 1838. 

See Barante, ‘‘ Notice sur Ja Vie de M. le Comte de Montlo- 
sier,”’? 1842; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1823. 

Montluc, de, deh mdn‘liik’, (BLAISE de Lasseran- 
Massencome—deh l4s’r6n’ ma’s6N’kom’,) SEIGNEUR, 
a French marshal, born in Gascony in 1501. He fought 
against the Imperialists commanded by the emperor 
Charles V., and assisted at the sieges of La Rochelle 
and Calais. In 1573 he was made a marshal by Henry 
III. He died in 1577, leaving “ Memoirs of his Military 
Life,” (1592,) which were praised by Henry IV. and 
often reprinted. 

Montluc, de, (JEAN,) a bishop, the brother of the 
preceding, was born about 1508, and was distinguished 
by the favour of Francis I. and Henry II., who employed 
him in various embassies. He became Bishop of Valence 
in 1553. He is said to have been secretly attached to 
the Reformed religion; but he retained the favour of 
Catherine de Médicis. Died in 1579. 


See Brantémeg, ‘‘ Capitaines illustres.”’ 


Montluce, de, (JEAN,) Seigneur de Balagni, and mar- 
shal of France, a natural son of the preceding, was 
born about 1545. After he had fought for the League 
against Henry [V., he entered the service of the latter, 
who made him a marshal of France in 1594. Died 
In 1603. 

Montmaur, de, deh mén’mo6r’, (PIERRE,) a pedantic 
and witty Frenchman, born in Limousin or Le Quercy 
about 1564. He was professor of Greek in the Collége 
de France, and was notorious as a parasite. Died in 1648. 

See SALLENGRE, “Histoire de P. de Montmaur,”’ 2 vols., 1715. 


Montmorency. See LUXEMBOURG. 

Montmorency or Montmorenci, mént-mo-rén/se, 
[Fr. pron. mon’mo’rén’se’,| the name of a noble French 
tamily, whose celebrity dates as far back as the eleventh 
century, and which has produced many famous princes, 
peers, and generals. Among them were six constables 
and eleven marshals of France. 

Montmorency, de, deh mdn’mo’réNn’se’, (ANNE,) 
Duc, Constable of France, born at Chantilly in 1493, 
was the first of his family that received thé title of duke. 
He was made a marshal in 1522, and was taken prisoner 
at Pavia in 1525. In 1536, by skilful manceuvres, he 
defended Provence, which was invaded by Charles V. in 
person. He was appointed constable in 1538, and was 
chief minister of Francis I. from that date until 1541, 
when he fell into disgrace. Henry II. restored him to 


and made prisoner at the battle of Saint-Quentin, in 1557. 
The death of Henry IL, in 1559, was fatal to his am- 
bitious prospects, and opened the way for the accession 
to power of his rival the Duc de Guise. He fought for 
the Catholic party in the civil war, and in 1562 com- 
manded at Dreux, where he gained the victory, but 
was made prisoner. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Saint-Denis, in 1567. He has been censured 
for austerity and excessive rigour, but had several great 
qualities. 

See De Tuovu, ‘“‘ Historia sui Temporis ;’? BRANTOmE, “ Vies des 
Hommes illustres;” Lesconver, ‘‘ Anne de Montmorency,”’ 1696 ; 
Davita, ‘ History of the Civil Wars of France ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;’? Tavannes, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? RoBertson, “ His- 
tory of Charles V.,’’ vols. ii. and iil. 

Montmorency, de, (CHARLES,) a French general, 
who became a marshal of France in 1343. He fought 
against the English at Crécy in 1346. Died in 1381. 

Montmorency, de, (CHARLOI'TE MARGUERITE,) a 
French lady, born in 1594, was the sister of Duke Henri 
II. de Montmorency. She was married to Henri, Prince 
de Condé, about 1609. Her beauty made such an im- 
pression on the king, Henry IV., that her husband was 
alarmed, and conducted her to a foreign country. She 
was the mother of the great Condé, of the Prince of 
Conti, and of the Duchess of Longueville. Died in 1650. 

See Bazin, “‘ Histoire de Louis XIII ;”’ L’ Esto1te, ‘* Mémoires,”’ 
etc, 

Montmorency, de, (HENRY I.,) Duc, the second 
son of Anne, noticed above, was styled COMTE DE 
DAMVILLE in his youth. He was a cousin of Admiral 
Coligni. At the battle of Dreux, in 1562, he took the 
Prince of Condé prisoner, and in 1566 obtained a mar- 
shal’s baton. He rendered important services to Henry 
IV., who appointed him Constable of France in 1593. 
Died in 1614. It is stated that a mutual passion was 
felt by him and Mary Queen of Scots, whom he fol- 
lowed to Scotland in 1561. 

Montmorency, de, (Hrenrt II.,) Duc, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Chantilly in 1595. His valour, 
generosity, and name rendered him a great favourite with 
the court, the army, and the people. He commanded 
for Louis XIII. in the civil war against the Huguenots 
which began. about 1620, and defeated the Duc de 
Rohan in 1628. For his victory over the Imperialists at 
Veillane, in 1629, he was made a marshal. Seduced by 
Gaston, a brother of Louis XIII. and heir-presumptive 
to the throne, and incited by enmity to Richelieu, he took 
arms against the government, and encountered the royal 
army at Castelnaudary in 1632. With too impetuous 
valour, he exposed himself at the head of his army, was 
wounded, and made prisoner. He was tried for treason, 
and beheaded in October, 1632. He left no issue, and 
the first ducal branch of the Montmorencies then became 
extinct. His sister was the mother of the great Prince 
de Condé and of the Duchesse de Longueville. 

See DEsoRMEAUX, “‘ Histoire de la Maison de Montmorency.”’ 

Montmorency, de, (Maruiru I.,) was appointed 
Constable of France about 1130, and was the most pow- 
erful French seigneur of his time. He married first 
Aline, daughter of Henry I. of England, and secondly 
Alix or Adelaide, the widow of Louis le Gros and 
mother of Louis VII. of France. He died in 1160, 
leaving several children by his first wife. 

See DEsorMEAUux, “‘ Histoire de la Maison de Montmorency.” 

Montmorency, de, (Marutevu II.,) surnamed LE 
GRAND, a grandson of the preceding, was born about 
1174. He contributed greatly to the victory of the 
French at Bouvines, in 1214. In 1218 he obtained the 
office of constable, which his talents and merits raised 
to be the highest office of the kingdom, The Constable 
of France was thenceforth ex officio commander-in-chief 
of the army. He had great influence in the reign of 
Louis VIII. and in that of his successor, He was nearly 
related to two emperors and six kings. His grand- 
daughter married Louis de Bourbon, a great-great- 
grandfather of Henry IV. Died in 1230. 


See DEsoRMEAUXx, “ Histoire de Ja Maison de Montmorency.”” 


Montmorency, de, (MarHizu JEAN FELICITE 
de Montmorency-Laval—deh mdn‘mo’‘rén’se’ 14’ 
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val’,) Duc, a French statesman, born in Paris in 1766, 
was a friend of La Fayette, in company with whom he 
served in the war of American Independence. He was 
a deputy to the States-General in 1789, and was an ad- 
vocate of liberal reform. On the restoration he became 
a zealous royalist, and was made a peer by Louis XVIIL. 
He was appointed minister of foreign affairs in 1821, 
president of the cabinet, and governor to the Duke of 
Bordeaux in 1823. He was also a member of the French 
Academy. Died in 1826. 

See De Gtranvo, “ Eloge de M. de Montmorency,” 1826; CuA- 
TEAUBRIAND, ‘‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe;’? VETILLARD, ‘‘ Notice 
sur la Vie de M. le Duc de Montmorency,”’ 1826. 

Montmorin Saint-Hérem, de, deh mdn’mo’rAn’” 
san-ha'r6n’, (ARMAND MaArc,) ComTeE, a French states- 
man, born about 1745. He succeeded Count Vergennes 
as minister of foreign affairs in 1787, and became min- 
ister of the interior in 1791. He was condemned to 
death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and executed in 
September, 1792. 


See Droz, “Histoire de Louis XVI; Lamartine, “ History 
of the Girondists.”’ 


Montmort, de, deh mdn’mor’, (PIERRE REMOND,) 
a French mathematician, born in Paris in 1678, was a 
pupil of Malebranche. He was the author of a popular 
work entitled ‘“ Analytical Essay on Games of Chance.” 
He was a member of the French Academy of Sciences, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. He con- 
tributed to the ‘“ Philosophical Transactions” of that 
institution a valuable essay “On Infinite Series.” Died 
in 1719. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloges des Académiciens.”’ 

Montolieu, de, deh mon’to‘le-uh’, (JEANNE ISABELLE 
PAULINE Polier de Bottens—po’le-4’ deh bo’tén’,) 
Dame de Crousaz and Baronne, a Swiss novelist, born 
at Lausanne in 1751; died in 1832. 

Montorfano, mon-tor’f4-no, (GIOVANNI DONATO,) 
an Italian painter of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Montorsoli, mon-tor’so-lee, (Fra GIOVANNI AN- 
GELO,) a celebrated Italian sculptor and architect, born 
at Montorsoli, near Florence, about 1500. He was 
employed in several works by Michael Angelo, whose 
lasting friendship he acquired. He was selected by 
Pope Clement VII. to restore the famous group of 
Laocoon and the Apollo Belvedere. Among his master- 
pieces we may name the fountain in front of the cathe- 
dral at Messina, and the grand altar of the Church dei 
Servi della Nunziata at Bologna. Died in 1563. 

See CrcoGnarA, ‘Storia della Scultura ;’? Vasart, “‘ Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors,”’ etc. ; “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Montpensier, de, deh mén’pén’se-4’, (ANNE Ma- 
RIE LOUISE D’ORLEANS,) DUCHESSE, Commonly called 
MADEMOISELLE, was born in Paris in 1627. She was 
the daughter of Gaston, Duke of Orléans, and cousin of 
Louis XIV. Of a bold and energetic character, she 
became a zealous adherent of the party of Condé in the 
wars of the Fronde. She rendered several important 
services to that faction, among which was the capture 
of the town of Orléans. About 1670 she was married 
to Count Lauzun. She died in 1693, leaving Memoirs 
which possess much interest. 

See Votraire, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV;’? Saint-Simon, ‘‘ Mé- 
mires ;”’ ‘* Mademoiselle’s Campaigns,”’ in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” 
for July, 1858. 

Montpensier, de, (ANTOINE MARIE PHILIPPE LouIS 
D’ORLEANS,) Duc, a younger son of King Louis Philippe 
of France, was born at Neuilly in 1824. He served with 
distinction in Algeria in 1844 and 1845, obtained the 
rank of maréchal de camp in 1846, and married in that 
year Maria Luisa Fernanda de Bourbon, a sister of Isa- 
bella, Queen of Spain. In 1858 Queen Isabella gave 
him the rank of captain-general. He was a candidate for 
the vacant throne of Spain in 1869. In March, 1870, he 
killed Prince Henry of Bourbon in a duel near Madrid. 

Montpensier, de, (ANTOINE PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS,) 
Duc, a younger brother of King Louis Philippe of 
France, was born in 1775. He was arrested in April, 
1793, and imprisoned until 1796. Died near London 
in 1807. 
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Montpensier, de, (CATHERINE MARIE de Lorraine 
—deh lo’ran’,) DucHEssE, a French lady, born in 1552, 
was a sister of Henri, Duc de Guise. She acted with 
the League, and fomented rebellion against Henry III. 
of France. Died in 1596. ; 

Montpetit, de, deh mdn’peh-te’, (ARMAND VIN- 
CENT,) a French painter, born at Macon in 1713. He 
was the inventor of a method of painting which he called 
éudorigue, (elydoric.) He published an account of his 
invention in a work entitled ‘Note intéressante sur les 
Moyens de conserver Jes Portraits peints a l’Huile,” 
etc., (1776.) Died in 1800. : 

Montreuil, de, deh mdn’trul’ or modn’truh‘ye, 
(BERNARDIN,) a French Jesuit and theologian, born 
in Paris in 1596, wrote a “Life of Christ taken from 
the Four Gospels,” (1637,) and other religious works. 
Died in 1646. 

Montreuil, de, sometimes written Montereul, (Ma- 
THIEU,) a French poet, born in Paris in 1611; died in 
1691. 

Montrichard, mdn‘re’shar’, (JOSEPH ELIZ DESIRE 
PERRUQUET,) a French general, born in 1760. He com- 
manded the right wing at the battle of Trebbia, June, 
1799. Died in 1828. 

Montrond, de, deh mon‘tron’, (CLEMENT MELCHIOR 
Justin MaximrE FouRCHEUX,) a French writer, born in 
Gard in 1805. He wrote, besides other works, a “ His- 
tory of the Crusades,” (2 vols., 1841.) 

Montrose, mont-r6z’, (JAMES GRAHAME,) MARQUIS 
OF, a celebrated Scottish general, born at Edinburgh in 
1612. Having finished his studies in France, after his 
return to Scotland he served for a time in the Pres- 
byterian army; but he subsequently went over to the 
royalists. He was appointed by Charles I., in 1644, 
Marquis of Montrose, and commander-in-chief of the 
Scottish forces. He signally defeated the Covenanters at 
Tippermuir in 1644, also at Inverlochy and at Kilsyth 
in 1645; but his army was surprised and totally defeated 
by General Leslie at Philiphaugh in September, 1645. 
Montrose soon after went to Germany, where he was 
received with great distinction by the Austrian emperor 
and made a marshal of the empire. Having collected 
a small but ill-organized force, he returned to Scotland 
in 1650, but was soon after defeated and taken pris- 
oner. He was executed, without a trial, at Edinburgh, 
in May, 1650. 

See CLARENDON, “‘ History of the Rebellion ;”” Mark NaPIrr, 
‘* Montrose and the Covenanters,’ 1838 ; Grant, ‘‘ Life of Grahame, 
Marquis of Montrose,” 1859; GEorGE WIsHART, ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Grahame, Marquis of Montrose ;”? Str Epwarp Cust, “ Lives of 
the Warriors of the Civil Wars,’’ 1867 ; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for December, 1846; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for June, 1841. 

Montucci, mon-toot/chee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 
philologist, born at Sienna in 1762, became in 1785 
professor of the English language in the Tolomei Col- 
lege, and subsequently of Italian at Berlin and Dresden. 
He died in 1829, leaving unfinished a Chinese Dictionary. 

Montucla, mon’tii’kl#’, (JEAN Errenne,) a French 
mathematician, born at Lyons in 1725. Having studied 
philology and natural science at the Jesuits’ College at 
Lyons, he visited Paris, where he became associate editor 
of the “ Gazette de France” and formed an intimacy with 
Diderot, D’Alembert, and other savants of the time. In 
1764 he accompanied Turgot to Cayenne, as first secre- 
tary and astronomer to the expedition. After his return 
he was appointed royal censor of mathematical books 
and commissioner of the royal buildings. He was a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and of 
the Institute of France. His most important work is 
his “ History of Mathematics,” (1758,) which was com- 
pleted by Lalande. He also wrote a “History of the 
Researches for Determining the Quadrature of the 
Circle,” and several other treatises. Died in 1799. 

See A. Savinien-LEBLOND, “‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de J. 
¥. Montucla,”’ 1800, 

Montureux. See Bourcirr. 

Montyon or Monthyon, de, deh mdn’te-dn’, (JEAN 
BarTistE Roperr Auget—o’zhd/,) Baron, a wealthy 
and philanthropic French nobleman, born in Paris im 
1733. He bequeathed the greater part of his large 
fortune to benevolent and learned institutions, and be 
the founder of the “Montyon Prize of Virtue” given 
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by the French Academy. He published ‘“ Researches 
and Considerations on the Population of France,” and 
other works. “His name,” says Lamartine, ‘was the 
foremost on the roll of the national nobility.” Died 
in 1820. 


Monvel, mdn’vél’/, (Jacogurs Marre Bouret,) a 
French actor and dramatist, born at Lunéville in 1745, 
was the author of numerous comedies and comic operas. 
Died in 1812. 

Monville, de. See Borsset. 

Monvoisin, mdn’vwi’zan’, (RAYMOND AUGUSTE 
QUINSAC,) a French historical painter, born at Bordeaux 
in 1795, studied in Paris under P. Guérin. Died in 1870. 

Moojaert, m6d’yart, written also Mooyaert, (CLAs,) 
a Dutch landscape-painter and engraver, born at Am- 
sterdam about 1590. He was the master of Berghem 
and Jan Weeninx. 

Moollah-Firooz (or Moullah-Firouz) Ben-Ka- 
woos, a Persian poet, born at Bombay in 1759. He 
wrote an epic poem, entitled “‘George-Nameh,” on the 
conquest of India by the British. Died in 1831. 

Moonen, md’nen, (ARNOLD,) a Dutch theologian, 
distinguished as a poet and grammarian, was born at 
Zwolle in 1644. He became minister of a Protestant 
church at Deventer. His poems were published in 2 
vols., 1720. Died in 1711. 

Moor, moor, ? (EDWARD,) F.R.S., an English writer, 
born about 1770. He served several campaigns in India, 
and obtained the rank of major. He published, besides 
other works, “The Hindu Pantheon,” (4to, 1810.) Died 
in 1848. 

Moor, van, vin mor, Moro, or More, (ANTONIS or 
ANTONIO,) a celebrated Dutch portrait-painter, born at 
Utrecht in 1519, was a pupil of Jan Schooreel. Hewas 
patronized by Cardinal Granvelle, the emperor Charles 
V., and Philip II., and painted the portraits of the prin- 
cipal sovereigns of Europe. His works in this depart- 
ment are of the highest order. He also executed several 
historical pictures of great merit. Died in 1568. 

See Descamps, “‘Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. ; 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Moor, van, (KAREL,) a Dutch portrait-painter, of high 
reputation, born at Leyden in 1656, studied under Ge- 
rard Douw and Mieris. Among his best works are por- 
traits of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough 
on horseback. He was created a knight of the empire 
by the Austrian emperor Joseph I. His ‘‘ Assembly 
of Notables,” in the Hétel de Ville at the Hague, is also 
esteemed a master-piece. Died about 1738. 


See PrrxincTon, “Dictionary of Painters ;”? Descamps, ‘‘ Vies 
des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. ; CHARLES BLanc, “ His- 
toire des Peintres.”’ 


Moorad-Alee or Mourad-Ali, moo-rad lee, called 
also Moorad Khan, (k4n,) King of Persia, of the Zend 
dynasty, was born at Ispahan about 1746. He defended 
himself for a time successfully against several rivals ; but 
he was at length defeated by Jaafar Khan in 1784. Died 
in 1785. 

See Marcorm, “‘ History of Persia.” 

Moorad (Mourad or Murad) Bey, moo-rad ba, a 
celebrated Mameluke chief, born in Circassia in 1750. 
On the invasion of Egypt by the French, in 1798, he 
opposed them with great bravery, but was at length 
compelled to retreat. He subsequently made a treaty 
with General Kléber, by which he became Prince of 
Assouan and Djirdjeh, under the protection of France. 
Died in 1801. 

See GENERAL BERTRAND, “‘Campagnes d’Egypte et de Syrie,” 
1847; TutErs, “ History of the French Revolution.” 

Mooravief or Mooraviev, moo-ra-ve-éf’”, written 
in German Murawiew or Murawjew, but pro- 
nounced exactly like the preceding spellings, (ANDREW,) 
a Russian writer and traveller, was a younger brother 
of General Nicholas Mooravief. He published, in Ger- 
man, a “History of the Russian Church,” (1845,) a 
“Description of Armenia,” (3 vols., 1848,) and other 
works, 
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Mooravief or Murawiew, (MICHAEL,) a Russian 
engineer and general, born about 1795, was a brother 
of the preceding. He became a member of the imperial 
council about 1850. Died in 1866. 

Mooravief or Murawiew, (MICHAEL NIKITICH,) a 
Russian /¢tévatewr, born at Smolensk in 1757, was ap- 
pointed preceptor to the grand dukes Alexander .and 
Constantine. He was the author of ‘* Historical Pieces,” 
“Letters of Emilius,” and several moral and literary 
essays, which are ranked among Russian classics. Died 
in 1807. 

See Gretcu, ‘‘ Essai sur 1’ Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” 

Mooravief, Mouraviev, Muraview, or Mura- 
vieff, (NIcHOLAs,) an able Russian general, born at 
Moscow in 1793. He served as general in the war 
against the Poles, (1830.) In 1854 he obtained com- 
mand of an army in Asia. He took Kars from the 
British, after a long siege, in November, 1855. He 
afterwards commanded with success against Schamyl, 
the Circassian chief. Died in 1866. 

Moorcroft, moor’kroft, ? (WILLIAM,) an English trav- 
eller, born in Lancaster about.1780, spent several years 
in Hindostan, and explored parts of the country hitherto 
unknown to Europeans. He was the author of “ Travels 
in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindostan,” etc., (1841,) 
“On the Punk Sheep of Ladakh,” and other works. 
Died in 1825. 

Moore, mor, (ALFRED,) an American jurist, son of 
Maurice, noticed below, was born in Brunswick county, 
North Carolina, in 1755. He was appointed associate 
justice of the supreme court of the United States in 1799. 
Died in 1810. 

Moore, (BENJAMIN,) an American clergyman, born 
on Long Island in 1748, became Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the diocese of New York. Died 
in 1816. 

Moore, (CLEMENT C.,) LL.D.,son of the preceding, 
was born in New York in 1779. He was appointed 
in 1821 professor of Hebrew and Greek literature in 
the Protestant Episcopal Seminary in New York. He 
published a ‘ Hebrew-and-English Lexicon,” and other 
works. 

Moore, mor, (EDWARD,) an English “¢térateur, born in 
Berkshire in 1712. He was the author of ‘“‘ Fables for 
the Female Sex,” which had great popularity, and “ The 
Gamester,” a tragedy, which was also very successful. 
He was one of the editors of ‘The World,” a literary 
journal having among its contributors Horace Walpole, 
Soame Jenyns, and Lord Chesterfield. Died in 1757. 


See Wa pote, “‘ Letters ;”? JoHNSON and CHALMERs, “ English 
Poets.” 


Moore, (EpwarD M.,) M.D., an American surgeon, 
born at Rahway, New Jersey, July 15, 1814, graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1838. In 1838, in 
conjunction with Dr. C, L. Pennock, of Philadelphia, 
he performed a series of original experiments on the 
physiological action of the heart, which excited much 
attention among physiologists. About 1840 he removed 
to Rochester, New York, where he soon acquired a high 
reputation in his profession. For many years he has 
filled the chair of surgery in the medical college at 
Buffalo. 

Moore, (FRANK,) son of Jacob Bailey, noticed 
below, has published ‘Songs and Ballads of the Amer- 
ican Revolution,” the ‘ Rebellion Record, a Diary 
of American Events,” (11 vols., 1861-68,) and several 
other works, 

Moore, (JACOB BaILEy,) an American political writer 
and editor, born at Andover, New Hampshire, in 1797. 
He edited the “New Hampshire Statesman,” a Whig 
paper, and became librarian to the New York Historical 
Society. Among his works is “The Laws of Trade in 
the United States.” Died in 1853. 

Moore or More, (JAMES,) an English writer, was the 
author of a comedy entitled ‘‘The Rival Modes,” and 
was associated with the Duke of Wharton as editor of 
“The Inquisitor.” Moore is satirized by Pope in his 
“Dunciad.” Died in 1734. 

Moore, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born in 1644, be- 
came successively Bishop of Norwich and of Ely. He 
died in 1714, leaving a library of thirty thousand volumes, 
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which was purchased by George II. and presented to 
the University of Cambridge. 

Moore, mor, (JOHN,) a Scottish physician and distin- 
guished writer, born at Stirling about 1730. He studied 
under Hamilton and Cullen at Glasgow, and afterwards 
spent several years on the continent. He published, 
after his return, “A View of Society and Manners in 
France, Switzerland, and Germany,” (1778,) which was 
followed in 1781 by a similar work on Italy. They are 
written in a lively and attractive style, and had great 
popularity at the time. His principal work is his novel 
of “Zeluco,” (4 vols., 1789,) which was received with 
great favour and still enjoys a high reputation. Died 
in 1802. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Moore, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born at Gloucester 
in 1733. He became Bishop of Bangor in 1776, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1783. Died in 1805. 

Moore, (Sir JOHN,) a celebrated British general, born 
at Glasgow in 1761, was the eldest son of Dr. John 
Moore, noticed above. He entered the army at the age 
of fifteen, and was sent in 1794 to Corsica, where he 
acted in conjunction with Paoli, and was conspicuous 
for his courage in the attack on Fort Morello and at the 
siege of Calvi. As general of brigade, he served under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie in the West Indies in 1796, and 
in 1798 assisted in quelling the Irish rebellion. He 
accompanied General Abercrombie to Egypt in r8o1, 
and was severely wounded at the battle of Alexandria. 
He was made a knight of the Bath on his return to 
England, and, after various services in Sicily and Sweden, 
was created lieutenant-general, and sent in 1808 to Spain 
to unite with the forces in the north against the French, 
On the news of the defeat of the Spanish troops along 
the northern frontier, and of the numerous French armies 
approaching, he made a rapid retreat to Corufia, which, 
being performed in the depth of winter, was attended 
with great suffering. On the 16th of January, 1809, an 
engagement took place at Corunna, in which the English 
claimed the victory but lost their brave commander. 
His death has been commemorated by the poet Wolfe 
in a beautiful and popular ode, which Byron pronounced 
the most perfect in the English language. 

See James C. Moors, “ Life of Sir John Moore,” 2 vols., 1834; 
R. Souruey, ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War;’? Napirr, ‘ His- 
tory of the War in the Peninsula ;’? CHamBers, ‘‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Moore, (Sir JoNnAS,) an English mathematician, born 
in Lancashire in 1617, was appointed tutor to Prince 
James, son of Charles I., and subsequently became in- 
spector-general of artillery. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and the author of several scientific works. 
He was instrumental in founding a mathematical school 
for sailors at Christ’s Hospital, and in the construction 
of an observatory at Flamstead House. Died in 1679. 

See Brrcu, ‘‘ History of the Royal Society.” 

Moore, (Mauricr,) an American jurist and patriot 
of the Revolution, born in Brunswick county, North 
Carolina; died in 1777. His son ALFRED served with 
distinction in the Revolutionary war, and became asso- 
ciate justice of the United States supreme court in 1799. 
Died in 1810. 

Moore, (NATHANIEL F.,) LL.D., a nephew of Bishop 
Benjamin Moore, noticed above, was born at Newtown, 
Long Island, in 1782, He became professor of the 
Latin and Greek languages in Columbia College in 
1820, and in 1842 president of that institution. He has 
published “Ancient Mineralogy,” and other works. 

Moore, (RICHARD CHANNING,) D.D., an American 
prelate, born in New York in 1762. He became rector 
of Saint Stephen’s Church, in that city, in 1809, and in 
1814 succeeded Bishop Madison as Bishop of Virginia. 
Died in 1841. 

See a ‘“‘ Memoir of the Rev, Richard Channing Moore,” by J. P. 
K. Hensuaw. 

Moore, mor, (THOMAS,) a celebrated Irish poet, born 
in Dublin in 1779. He entered Trinity College at an 
early age, but, being a Catholic, he was unable to obtain 
any of the university honours or offices. He afterwards 
studied law at the Middle Temple, London. He pub- 
lished in r€o1 his translation of the ‘‘ Odes of Anacreon,” 
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which was very successful, and was followed by “The 
Poetical Works of the Late Thomas Little,” (1802.) In 
1804 he visited the United States of America, on the 
society and institutions of which he made many satirical 
comments in his ‘Odes and Epistles,” (1806.) His 
other principal works are “Lalla Rookh,” (1812,) an 
Oriental poem, “The Twopenny Post-Bag, by Thomas 
Brown, Jun.,” (1813,) a witty satire directed against the 
Tories, which had great popularity, “The Fudge Family 
in Paris,” (1818,) “Loves of the Angels,” (1823,) and 
“Trish Melodies,” (1834.) In 1830 he published a “ Life 
of Lord Byron,” his most important prose work, which, 
although written entirely from the stand-point of friend- 
ship, has been highly commended by the critics. He 
also wrote a “Life of Sheridan,” (1825,) “The Epicu- 
rean,” (1827,) a prose romance, and a “ History of Ire- 
land,” (1835.) Of his poems, his “Lalla Rookh” and 
“Trish Melodies” enjoy the highest reputation. The 
former, though deficient in the higher qualities of 
poetry, is characterized by exquisite melody of versifica- 
tion and splendid imagery, and in its moral tone affords 
a striking contrast to the frivolity and licentiousness 
of his earlier. productions. It obtained extraordinary 
popularity, and was translated into many languages, 
including Persian. Hazlitt, in his critique on Moore, 
says that “his is the poetry of the toilette, of the saloon, 
of the fashionable world,—not the poetry of nature, 
of the heart, or of human life. His imagination may 
dally with insect beauties, but it should not attempt to 
span the great outlines of nature, or keep pace with 
the sounding march of events, or grapple with the strong 
fibres of the human heart.” 

See ‘‘ Memoirs, etc. of Thomas Moore,’? by Lorp RussELL; 
‘Edinburgh Review”’ for November, 1817, and April, 1854; “‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’ for July, 1853; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ 


for September, 1827, and January, 1853; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for 
October, 1830 ; ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for September, 1806. 


Moore, (ZEPHANIAH Swirt,) D.D., an American 
divine and scholar, born at Palmer, Massachusetts, in 
1770, became president of Williams College in 1815, 
and in 1821 of Amherst College. Died in 1823. 

Moor’som, (Sir Rosrrr,) a brave English admiral, 
born in Yorkshire in 1760. Being appointed in 1805 
commander of the Revenge, he had a prominent part 
in the battle of Trafalgar. He afterwards represented 
Queensborough in Parliament, and was made an admiral 
in 1830. Died in 1835. 

Moosa. See MOSES. 

Moosa, Mousa, or Musa, moo’s4, third son of 
Bayazeed I., was born at Brusa about 1376. He was 
made prisoner with his father by Tamerlane after the 
battle of Angora. Being afterwards appointed by the 
latter governor of the Ottoman provinces of Asia Minor, 
he carried on a war against his elder brother Solyman, 
whose capital Adrianople he took in 1404, thus becoming 
master of the European part of the Ottoman empire. In 
1412 he besieged Constantinople, but, having been forced 
to retire, he was taken prisoner, and strangled by order 
of Mahomet I. 

See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.”’ 


Moosa, Mousa, or Musa, Ibn, fbn moo’sa, (Aboo- 
Abdallah-Mohammed, 4/bo0 4b-dal/lah mo-h4am/- 
méd,) an Arabian mathematician, was the author of a 
treatise on algebra entitled ‘Al Jebr e al Mokabalah.” 
He is said to have been the first of his countrymen whe 
wrote on that science ; and Europe is indebted to him 
for its introduction and its name. 

Moosa-Ibn-Noseyr, moo’s4 tb’n no-sar’, (or no- 
sir’,) (Aboo-Abd-er-Rahman, 4/b60 4b/der rah’/mAn,) 
a celebrated Arab conqueror, was born at Mecca about 
660 A.D. He was appointed in 703 Viceroy of Africa, 
and, having subjected the northern part of that country, 
from Tripoli to Morocco, he turned his arms against 
Spain. In conjunction with his lieutenant, Tarik, he took 
Seville, Merida, Saragossa, and other cities of Southern 
and Central Spain, to which he subsequently added the 
most important towns of Catalonia. Among other ar- 
ticles of great value of which he had possessed himself 
was the emerald table called the table of Solomon, taken 
at Medina-Celi. Moosa, having been summoned to an 
mascus by the caliph, presented to him this table, and, 
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on his expressing his surprise that it should have three 
legs of emerald and one of gold, Moosa replied that he 
had found it in this condition. Tarik, however, imme- 
diately exposed the falsehood of his rival by producing 
the fourth leg of the table. For this offence he was 
condemned to a heavy fine by Solyman, who afterwards 
caused his son Abd-el-azeez to be assassinated. Moosa 
died in obscurity in 718. 

See ABootrena, ‘‘ Annales Moslemici ;”? MAKKARI, “ History of 
the Mohammedan Empire in Spain.’’ 

Moosa- (Mousa- or Musa-) Ibn-Shakir, moo’s4 
ib’n sha’kir, an Arab writer of the early part of the ninth 
century, wrote a work entitled “Sources of History.” 
He left three sons, the eldest of whom was eminent as 
an astronomer and was the author of several valuable 
works. 

Mooyaert. See Moojarrr. 

Mop’sus, |Gr. Mowoc,| a famous soothsayer of classic 
mythology, was called a son of Apollo and Manto, 
According to tradition, he gained celebrity by the truth 
of his prophecies at the siege of Thebes and at the 
temple of Claros, and he triumphed over Calchas in a 
trial of skill in divination. 

Moquin-Tandon, mo’kan’ t6n’don’, (HORACE BENE- 
nicr ALFRED,) a French physician and botanist, born at 
Montpellier in 1804. He was appointed in 1853 pro- 
fessor of natural history in the Medical Faculty of Paris, 
and in 1854 became a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He published a ‘‘ History of the Anomalies of 
Vegetable Organization,” (1841,) and “Essay on the 
Multiplication of Organs in Vegetables.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Mora, de, da mo’ra, (JosE JOAQUIN,) a Spanish /7z- 
térateur, born at Cadiz in 1784. Having previously edited 
a literary journal at Madrid, he repaired to South Amer- 
ica, and became editor of the “Cronica Politica” at 
Buenos Ayres. He was appointed in 1838 consul-general 
of Bolivia to London. He published a ‘“ History of 
the Arabs,” (1826,) “Spanish Legends,” (1840,) and a 
number of lyric poems. and satires. He also trans- 
lated into Spanish Sir Walter Scott’s romances of 
“Tvanhoe” and ‘The Talisman.” 

See F. Wo tr, “‘ Floresta de Rimas modernas Castellanas.’’ 


Morabin, mo’ra’ban’, (JACQUES,) a French scholar, 
born at La Fléche in 1687. He was the author of a 
“‘ History of Cicero,” and translated into French Cicero’s 
“Treatise on Laws” and ‘Treatise on Consolation.” 
Died in 1762. 

Moraes, de, da mo-r4’és, (Crisrovam Alao — 
4-l6wNn’,) a Portuguese writer, born in 1632, was the 
author of a ‘Genealogy of the Families of Portugal,” 
and a number of sonnets and other poems. Died in 1693. 

Moraes, de, (FRANCISCO,) a Portuguese writer, born 
at Braganza. He went to Paris as secretary of legation 
in the reign of Francis J. His chief work is “ Libro 
del muy esforcado Cauallero Palmerin de Inglaterra,” 
which was translated into English by Southey. Moraes 
was assassinated at Evora in 1572. 

Moraes Sarmento, mo-ra/és sar-mén’to, (Jodo 
EVANGELISTA,) a Portuguese poet of the present time. 
Among his works is an ‘Ode on War.” 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 


Morales, mo-r4’lés, (CRISTOVAL,) a Spanish musician, 
and one of the greatest composers of his time, was a 
native of Seville. He was appointed by Pope Paul ITI. 
composer in the pontifical chapel. He lived about 1550. 

Morales, (JuAN Baurisra,) a Spanish missionary, 
born in Andalusia about 1598. He went to China in 
1633, but was compelled to quit that country in 1638 
through the influence of the Jesuits, whom he censured 
for permitting their converts to sacrifice to idols. He 
returned to China, where he died in 1664. 

Morales, de, da mo-ra’lés, (Amprosio,) an eminent 
Spanish historian, born at Cordova in 1513. He studied 
at Alcala, where he subsequently became professor, and 
numbered among his pupils Don John of Austria. In 
1570 he succeeded Ocampo as historiographer to Philip 
II. His principal work is a continuation of Ocampo’s 
“Cronica general de Espafia,” (3 vols., 1577,) bringing 
the history of Spain down to 1037. Morales also pub- 
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lished a valuable treatise “On the Antiquities of the 
Spanish Cities.” Died in rggt. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;” Bourzrwek, 
“Histoire de la Littérature Espagnole.”’ 

Morales, de, (JUAN,) a Spanish poet, born in Anda- 
lusia, lived in the sixteenth century. He made admirable 
translations of some odes of Horace, and wrote original 
poems of much merit. 

Morales, de, (Luts,) an eminent Spanish painter, 
surnamed EL DIvINo, (“the Divine,”) born at Badajoz 
in 1509. He was employed by Philip II. to decorate 
the Escurial ; but he subsequently lost the king’s patron- 
age and was reduced to great poverty. He was relieved 
a few years before his death by a pension bestowed upon 
him by Philip. His ‘Via Dolorosa,” in the church of the 
Hieronymites, at Madrid, is esteemed one of his master- 
pieces. Died in 1586. 

See QuiLuiet, *‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols ;”? VIARDOT, 
“Etudes sur |’ Histoire des Beaux-Arts en Espagne,” 1835. 

Morali, mo-ra’lee, (Orravio,) ABBE, an Italian phi- 
lologist, born near Bérgamo in 1763, became professor 
of Greek at the College of Brera, in Milan. He pub- 
lished a good edition of Ariosto, (1818.) Died in 1826. 

Mo-ran’, (EDWARD,) an American painter of marine 
views and landscapes, born about 1845. Among his best 
works are ‘* The Swallows’ Cave, Nahant,” and “ Pulpit 
Rock.” His brother THOMAs is also distinguished as a 
landscape-painter. 

See TuckerMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Morand, mo’rén’, (CHARLES ANTOINE Lours ALE- 
x1s,) Comrs, a French general, born at Pontarlier in 1771. 
He served as general at Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Essling, 
and Wagram, (1805-09.) Died in 1835. 

Morand, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French architect, born 
at Briangon about 1727. He executed several important 
works at Lyons, one of which is a wooden bridge over 
the Rhone, which bears his name. He was condemned 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal and put to death in 1794. 

Morand, (JEAN FRANCOIS CLEMENT,) a French phy- 
sician, son of Sauveur Frangois, noticed below, was born 
in Paris in 1726. He became librarian to the Academy 
of Sciences, and was a member of several other learned 
societies in Europe. Died in 1784. 

Morand,(SAUVEUR FRANGOIS,)a distinguished French 
surgeon, born in Paris in 1697, was the first who intro- 
duced into France Cheselden’s method of lithotomy, 
having previously learned it in London. He was a Fel- 
Jow of the Royal Society of London, and a member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, and was appointed in 
1730 royal censor and surgeon-in-chief of the hospital 
of La Charité. He published a number of surgical 
treatises. Died in 1773. 

See Exoy, ‘“ Dictionnaire historique de la Médecine.” 

Morand, de, deh mo’rén’, (PIERRE,) a French drama- 
tist, born at Arles in 1701, was the author of a comedy 
entitled ‘The Spirit of Divorce,” and several tragedies. 
Died in 1757. 

Morande, de, deh mo’rdNd’, (CHARLES Thévenot 
or Théveneau—tav’no’,) a French adventurer and 
political writer, born at Arnay-le-Duc in 1748, was the 
author of ‘The Cynic Philosopher,” and other works 
of a libellous character. Died about 1803. 

Morandi-Manzolini, mo-ran’dee méan-zo-lee’nee, 
(ANNA,) a celebrated Italian anatomist, born at Bologna 
in 1716, was the wife of G. Manzolini, a physician, from 
whom she Jearned anatomy and the art of modelling in 
wax. Her works in this department were regarded as 
the most perfect of the kind, and obtained for her a 
European reputation. She was a member of the Insti- 
tute of Bologna, and in 1758 becamé professor of anatomy 
in that city. Died in 1774. 

Morandini, mo-ra4n-dee/nee, (FRANCESCO,) called IL 
Poprl, an able Italian painter, born at Poppi in 1544, 
was a pupil of Vasari. He worked with great facility. 
Died about 1584. 

Morando, mo-ran’do, (Ftzrppo Rosa,) an Italian 
poet, born at Verona in 1732; died in 1757. 

Mo-rant’,?(PHILIP,) an English antiquary, born in the 
isle of Jersey in 1700, published, among other works, 
“ History and Antiquities of Colchester,” and “ History 
of Essex.” Died in 1770. : 
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Morard de Galle, mo’rar’ deh g4l, (Justin Bona- 
VENTURE,) a French admiral, born in Dauphiné in 1741; 
died in 1809. 

Morata, mo-r§’t4, (OLYMPIA FULVIA,) an Italian lady, 
esteemed one of the most learned women of her time, 
was born at Ferrara in 1526. She was married about 
1550 to Andrew Gundler, a German physician, whom 
she accompanied to Germany. She died at Heidelberg 
in 1555, leaving a number of works, including Latin 
orations and Greek poems. 

See TurnButt, “Olympia Morata, her Life and Times,” 1846; 
Noten, ‘ Vita Olympiz Morate,” 1775; J. Bonnet, “‘ Vie d’Olym- 
pia Morata,” 1856; WitpermutH, ‘‘O. Morata; ein christliches 
Lebensbild,” 1854; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Moratin, de, da mo-r4-teen’, (LEANDRO FERNANDEZ,) 
an eminent dramatist, sometimes called ‘the Spanish 
Moliere,” was born at Madrid in 1760. He was ap- 
pointed in 1787, through the influence of Jovellanos, 
secretary to the Spanish embassy in Paris, and published, 
soon after his return, his comedy of “The Old Man 
and the Young Girl,” (“El Viejo y la Nifia,”?) which 
was very successful. Among the most popular of his 
other works are “The Impostor,” (‘El Baron,”) “Yes 
of the Maidens,” (“Si de Jas Nifias,”) “The Young 
Hypocrite,” (‘La Mogigata,”’) and “ The New Comedy,” 
(“La Comedia nueva.”) His “Origines del Teatro 
Espafiol,” (1838,) a critical treatise, is also highly es- 
teemed. Moratin became first librarian to Joseph Bona- 
parte in 1811, and during the subsequent troubles in 
Spain took refuge in France, where he died in 1828. 

See Kennepy, ‘‘ Modern Poets and Poetry of Spain ;”? Prescott, 
‘History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ vol. 11. part i.; Ocuoa, No- 
tice of Moratin, prefixed to his ‘‘Origines del Teatro Espafiol,”’ 
1838; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view’’ for June, 1828. 

Moratin, de, (NICOLAS FERNANDEzZ,) a Spanish poet 
and dramatist, the father of the preceding, was born at 
Madrid in 1737. He was the author of ‘* Hormesinda,”’ 
and several other dramas in the French style, also of an 
epic poem entitled “The Ships of Cortez Destroyed,” 
(‘Las Naves de Cortes destruidas,”) which has a high 
reputation. Died in 1780. 


See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;”? Loncretiow, 
*“Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ ‘“‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for 


July, 1827. 

Moray, EARL oF. See MuRRAY, (JAMES STUART.) 

Moray or Murray, mi’re, (Sir RoBErtr,) one of 
the founders of the Royal Society of London, was a 
native of Scotland. Having resided for a time in France, 
where he was patronized by Louis XIII. and Cardinal 
Richelieu, he was appointed, after the restoration, to 
several important offices. He was the first president of 
the Royal Society, which he assisted to found in 1661. 
Died in 1673. 

See Brrcu, “ History of the Royal Society ;’? CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Morazan, mo-ra-san’, (FRANCIsCO,) a Central Amer- 
ican general, born in Honduras in 1799. He became 
president or general-in-chief of the republic of Central 
America about 1830, was driven into exile in 1840, and 
put to death in 1842. 

Morazzone. See MazzuCHELLI. 

Morcelli, mor-chel’/lee, (STEFANO ANTONIO,) a 
learned Italian antiquary and Jesuit, born near Brescia 
in 1737. Among his principal works (which are mostly 
written in Latin) we may name “Africa Christiana,” 
(3 vols., 1816-17,) illustrating the history of the Church 
in Africa, “Opera Epigraphica,” (§ vols., 1818,) “ Opus- 
coli ascetici,” (3 vols., 1820,) and a treatise ““On the 
Style of Latin Inscriptions,” (3 vols., 1819-22.) He 
founded an academy of archzeology at Rome, where he 
passed many years. Died in 1821. 

See P. Lortiert, ‘‘Elogio storico di S. A. Morcelli,’’ 1821; 
Baratpt, “‘ Notizia di Morcelli,’’ 1825. 

Mordaunt, mor’dant, (CHARLES,) Earl of Peter- 
borough, a famous English general, of chivalrous and 
eccentric character, born in 1658, was the son and heir 
of John, Lord Mordaunt. He first appears prominently 
in history as a staunch Whig and opponent of James II. 
In 1689 he was created Earl of Monmouth and placed 
at the head of the treasury, but the next year he retired 
from that office, which was ill suited to his volatile and 


generous character. He afterwards inherited the title 
of his uncle, the Earl of Peterborough. During the 
war of the Spanish succession he commanded an Eng- 
lish army of 5000 men which arrived in Spain in 1705 
and performed a series of brilliant exploits, among which 
was the capture of Barcelona and Valencia, (1706.) 
Thwarted in his plans by the archduke Charles of 
Austria, he obtained leave to retire from the army, and 
was recalled to England in 1707. Through hostility to 
Marlborough, he supported the Tories in the political 
contests which ensued, and after the accession of George 
I. was consequently excluded from office. He died in 
1735. His second wife was Anastasia Robinson, a cele- 
brated singer and actress. In the opinion of Macaulay, 
he was “the most extraordinary character of that age, 
the King of Sweden not excepted. His fertility and 
activity of mind were almost beyond belief. He loved 
to dictate six or seven letters at once. He was a kind 
friend, a generous enemy, and a thorough gentleman. 
But his splendid talents and virtues were rendered 
almost useless to his country by his levity, his restless- 
ness, his irritability, his morbid craving for novelty and 
excitement.” (‘‘Essays.”’) 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. ili. chap. xi., and 
his Review of Lorp Mauon’s ‘‘ History of the War of the Succes- 
sion in Spain ;’?? Frrenp, ‘“‘ Account of the Earl of Peterborough, 
etc. in Spain;” Burnet, ‘‘ History of his Own Times ;” Lorp 
Manon, ‘‘ War of the Succession in Spain;’?? WALPOLE, “‘ Royal 
and Noble Authors;” ‘‘ Eccentric Personages,’? by WiLL1am Rus- 
SELL, 1866, 

More, mor, [Lat. Mo/rus,] (ALEXANDER,) a French 
Protestant divine, of Scottish extraction, born at Castres 
in 1616. He became professor of Greek at Geneva in 
1639, and of history at Amsterdam in 1651. He was the 
author of Latin poems and other works. Died in 1670. 

See Symmons, “Life of Milton; StneBIER, ‘‘ Histoire litté- 
raire de Geneéve.”’ 

More, (ANronio.) See Moor, 

More, (HANNAH,) an English writer, whose moral 
and religious works enjoyed great popularity in her time, 
was born at Stapleton, near Bristol], in 1745. She pub- 
lished in 1773 a pastoral drama, entitled ‘The Search 
after Happiness,” and in 1774 ‘*The Inflexible Cap- 
tive,” a tragedy, which introduced her to the notice of 
Garrick, Dr. Johnson, and other eminent men of that 
period, by whom she was greatly esteemed for the excel- 
lence of her character. She was the author of several 
other dramas, which were very favourably received ; but, 
owing to her convictions of the immoral tendency of 
the stage, she abandoned dramatic writing, and, while 
her popularity was still at its height, devoted herself to 
compositions of a moral and religious character. Among 
the principal of these we may name “Thoughts on 
the Manners of the Great,” (1788,) ‘“‘Strictures on the 
Modern System of Female Education,” (1799,) “‘ Hints 
towards Forming the Character of a Young Princess,” 
(1805,) written for Charlotte, Princess of Wales, “ Ccelebs 
in Search of a Wife,” (1809,) and several contributions 
to the “Cheap Repository Tracts,” one of which is 
entitled “The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” Died 
in 1833. 

See Witt1Am Ropserts, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of Hannah 
More;” Mrs. H.C. Knicut, ‘‘ A New Memoir of Hannah More;”’ 
H. Tompson, ‘‘ Life of Hannah More,” etc., 1838; Mrs. ELwoop, 
“Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,” etc. ; ‘“‘ Monthly 
Review” for February, 1809, April, 1813, and February, 1820. 

More, [Lat. Mo’rus,] (HENRY,) an English divine 
and philosophical writer, born in Lincolnshire in 1614, 
He studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which he 
was chosen a Fellow. He refused several high prefer- 
ments in the church, and passed his life in retirement, 
devoted chiefly to the study of philosophy. He was the 
author of “ Psychozoia, or the Life of the Soul,” (1640,) 
“Enchiridium Metaphysicum,” ‘Conjectura Cabalis- 
tica,” “The Mystery of Godliness,” ‘Discourse on the 
Immortality of the Soul,” and other works, in which he 
favours the Platonic system. He was a man of fine 
genius, profound learning, and raré excellence of char- 
acter. He was one of the first Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and was a friend and correspondent of Des- 
cartes. Died in 1687. 


“ce 7 ms 
See R. Warp, “Life of Henry More,”? 1710; BURNET, 3 aye 
tory of his Own Times ;’’ “ Retrospective Review, vol. v., (1822. 
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More, (JAMES.) See Moore. 

More, |Lat. Mo/rus; It. and Sp. Mo/ro,] (Sir 
THOMAS,) an eminent English wit, philosopher, and 
statesman, born in London in 1480, was a son of Sir 
John More, a judge of the court of king’s bench. He 
received the first rudiments of his education at Saint 
Anthony’s School, London, where he learned Latin. 
At the age of fifteen he became a page in the house of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury and prime 
minister, who was much pleased with the wit of young 
More and predicted that he would prove “a marvellous 
man.” In 1497 he entered the University of Oxford, 
where he studied Greek as a pupil of Grocyn and formed 
an intimate and lasting friendship with Erasmus. He 
gained distinction at Oxford as a writer of English and 
of Latin verses. Having left college, he studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. ‘He manifested,” says Mackintosh, “a 
predilection for monastic life, and is said to have prac- 
tised some of those austerities and self-inflictions which 
prevail among the gloomier and more stern orders.” 
He resolved, indeed, at one time to turn monk, and act- 
ually became a lay brother of the Carthusian convent 
(the Charter-House) in London, where he is said to have 
passed several years, devoting himself at the same time 
to the study of the classics, the French language, and 
music. He afterwards entertained thoughts of becoming 
a priest; but on further reflection, and influenced per- 
haps by the general corruption of the priestly orders, he 
abandoned his design. In the words of Erasmus, “ Ma- 
luit maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus,” (‘‘he 
preferred to be a chaste husband rather than an impure 
priest.”) About 1502 he married Jane Colt, the eldest 
daughter of a gentleman of Essex. He had a slight 
preference for her younger sister, but was so good- 
natured that he sacrificed his inclination, that he might 
not wound the feelings of the eldest. This union proved 
very happy, but his wife died a few years after her mar- 
riage, leaving him ason and three daughters, of whom 
Margaret, the eldest, inherited the features, goodness, 
and genius of her father. His graceful and varied learn- 
ing was only surpassed by his sprightly, inexhaustible 
wit. “With him,” says Erasmus, “you might imagine 
yourself in the Academy of Plato.” He attained great 
eminence at the bar, and about 1502 became an under- 
sheriff of London,—z.e. a judge of the sheriffs court. He 
appears to have been the first Englishman that cultivated 
oratory with any great success. ‘He is,” says Mackin- 
tosh, ‘the first person in our history distinguished by 
the faculty of public speaking, and remarkable for the 
successful employment of it in Parliament against a 
lavish grant of money to the crown.” He was elected 
to Parliament about 1504, and, by persuading the Com- 
mons not to grant a supply to Henry VII. on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of his daughter, deeply offended 
that king. More had in consequence resolved to leave 
the country; but the death of Henry relieved him from 
all apprehensions. 

Having lost his first wife, he married a widow named 
Alice Middleton. In 1513 he wrote a “History of 
Richard III.,” which, says Hallam, ‘appears to me the 
first example of good English language, pure and per- 
spicuous, well chosen, without vulgarisms or pedantry.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) He was 
sent on a mission to Flanders in 1514, and about that 
date became a favourite of Henry VIII., who not only 
consulted him in affairs of state, but preferred him as 
the companion of his amusements and convivial hours. 
In 1516 he produced his famous Platonic fiction of 

Utopia,” (in Latin,) describing an imaginary common- 
wealth in the island of Utopia, the citizens of which 
had all things in common. He resigned the office of 
under-sheriff in 1519, was appointed treasurer of the 
exchequer in 1521, and chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons In 1523. He gave proof of his firmness 
and independence by his answer to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who demanded a very great subsidy for the king. About 
1523 More began to write tracts against Luther. 

_ In October, 1529, he was appointed lord chancellor 
in place of Cardinal Wolsey. Although the Protestants 
were persecuted while he held that office, it would appear 
that he was not responsible for the persecution. “It js 


a sufficient proof of his clemency,” says Erasmus, “ that 
while he was chancellor no man was put to death for 
these pestilent dogmas.”* 

Suitors were astonished at the contrast between the 
affable More and the haughty Cardinal Wolsey. Sir 
Thomas resigned the great seal in May, 1532, because 
his conscience refused to sanction the divorce of Queen 
Catherine and the second marriage of the king. “ Henry 
had tried every possible means to obtain at least the 
appearance of his spontaneous approbation.” (Mackin- 
tosh.) In 1533 he wrote a work called “The Apology 
of Sir Thomas More.” 

Having declined to take the oath by which he was re- 
quired to acknowledge the validity of the king’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, he was committed to the Tower in 
April, 1534. After he had been in prison more than a 
year, he was charged with denying the king’s supremacy 
as the head of the Church; and, his answers not having 
been found satisfactory, he was pronounced guilty of 
treason, and was beheaded on the 6th of July, 1535. 
“The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, and shook 
as he placed his foot upon the ladder. ‘ See me safe up,’ 
he said to Kingston ; ‘for my coming down I can shift 
for myself.’ . . . The executioner offered to tie his eyes. 
‘T will cover them myself,’ he said ; and, binding them in 
a cloth which he had brought with him, he knelt, and 
laid his head upon the block. The fatal stroke was 
about to fall, when he signed for a moment’s delay, while 
he moved aside his beard. ‘ Pity that should be cut,’ 
he murmured: ‘that has not committed treason.’ With 
which strange words,—the strangest, perhaps, ever ut- 
tered at such a time,—the lips most famous through 
Europe for eloquence and wisdom closed forever.” 
(Froude’s “ History of England,” chap. ix.) Alluding 
to his behaviour on the scaffold, Addison remarks, 
“ The innocent mirth which had been so conspicuous in 
his life did not forsake him at the last. His death was 
of a piece with his life; there was nothing in it new, 
forced, or affected. He did not look upon the severing 
his head from his body as a circumstance which ought 
to produce any change in the disposition of his mind ; 
and, as he died in a fixed and settled hope of immor- 
tality, he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and 
concern improper.” (‘“ Spectator,” No. 349.) According 
to the account of his great-grandson, More ‘“‘was of a 
middle stature, well proportioned, of a pale complexion, 
his hair of chestnut colour, his eyes gray, his counte- 
nance mild and cheerful.” 

See ‘The Life and Death of Sir Thomas More,’’ by his great- 
grandson, C. More, 1626; W11t1AM Roper, “‘ Vita T. Mori,” 1626; 
Str James Mackintosh, ‘‘ Life of Sir Thomas More,” 1830; FErR- 
NANDO DE HerrerA, ‘‘T. Moro,’* 1392; F. WARNER, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir T. More,’’ 1758; C. More, ‘‘ Life of Sir T. More,”’ 
1828; Domenico Reaar, ‘‘ Vita di T. More,” 1675; ARTHUR Cay- 
Ley, “Memoirs of Sir T. More,’’ 2 vols., 1808; C. DArEstE, “T. 
Morus et T. Campanello,” 1843 ; Aupin, ‘‘ Histoire de T. Morus,” 
1852; Lorp CAmpBELL, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;” W. J. 
Wacter, ‘‘ Life and Times of Sir T. More,”’ 1847; J. HoppEspon, 
“T. Mori Vita,’”’ etc., 1652; FRoupbe, ‘‘ History of England ;’’ Rup- 
HART, ‘“‘T. Morus,”’ 1829. 

Moreau, mo’rd’, (César,) a French economist and 
writer on statistics, was born at Marseilles in 1791. He 
has published several works on commerce, etc. 

Moreau, (FRANGOIS JosEPH,) a French physician, 
born at Auxonne in 1789, practised in Paris. He pub- 
lished a “ Traité des Accouchements,” (2 vols., 1838-41.) 
Died in 1862. 

Moreau, (H&G#srepr,) a French poet, born in Paris 
in 1810, was the author of songs, elegies, and satires, of 


* This statement is contradicted by Froude, who says, “‘ Soon after 
the seals changed hands, the Smithfield fires recommenced ; and, the 
chancellor acting in concert with them, the bishops resolved to ob- 
literate, in these edifying spectacles, the recollection of their general 
infirmities.’? He afterwards cites the case of Bainham, who was 
burned in April, 1532, a short time before More resigned the office 
of chancellor. The account of Bainham’s execution appears to rest 
upon the single testimony of Foxe, who, though generally trust- 
worthy, might possibly be mistaken, especially when he was obliged 
to depend wholly on the statements of others. He was but a boy 
when Bainham’s death took place. More, whose word is not to be 
lightly set aside, expressly denies in his “ Apology’? (published the 
next year) that he was guilty of any cruel treatment of the heretics, 
If the denial was false, there were doubtless. many then living who 
could prove it to be so. It appears, however, never to have been 
contradicted. How far he was responsible for the acts of the bishops 
it is difficult to say. 
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considerable merit, and a prose work entitled “The 
Mistletoe of the Oak,” (‘Le Gui de Chéne.”) He died, 
in great poverty, in 1838. 

Moreau, (JAcos NIcoLas,) a French writer, born at 
Saint-Florentin in 1717, was appointed historiographer 
of France under Louis XVI. He wrote a “ Discourse 
on the History of France,” “Duties of a Prince,” and 
other works. Died in 1803. 

Moreau, (JEAN BAprisTe,) a French musician and 
composer, born at Angers in 1656, was patronized at the 
court of Louis XIV., and was employed by Racine to 
compose the choruses for his ‘‘ Athalie” and “Esther.” 
Died in 1733. 

Moreau, (JEAN MICHEL,) a French engraver and 
designer, born in Paris in 1741, became draughtsman of 
the royal cabinet, and a member of the Academy of 
Painting. He executed one hundred and sixty plates 
for the ‘ History of France,” and upwards of one hun- 
dred for editions of Voltaire and Moliére. Died in 1814. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Moreau, (JEAN VICTorR,) one of the most eminent 
generals of France, was born at Morlaix, in Brittany, 
August It, 1763. He studied law, and was provost of 
law at Rennes just before the Revolution. In 1792 he 
enlisted in the republican army, and, as chef de batatllon, 
served under Dumouriez. He became a general of 
brigade in 1793, and a general of division in 1794. In 
the latter year he commanded with éc/a¢ the right wing 
of Pichegru’s army, which conquered Holland. In the 
spring of 1796 he succeeded Pichegru as commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Rhine and Moselle, and opened 
the campaign which was the foundation of his military 
fame. His passage of the Rhine at Strasbourg was greatly 
applauded. He drove the Austrians back to the Danube, 
and then, finding his army outnumbered, after several 
indecisive actions he performed the famous and masterly 
retreat through the Black Forest, which was one of his 
chief exploits. He was suspended from the command 
in 1797 by the Directory, who probably suspected him 
of complicity in the defection of his friend Pichegru. 

The reverses of the French having rendered his ser- 
vices necessary, he was appointed general-in-chief of the 
army of Italy in the spring of 1799. At the battle of 
Novi he had three horses killed under him, and made a 
skilful retreat, soon after which he was transferred to 
the command of the army of the Rhine. In the political 
crisis of 18th Brumaire, (November 9, 1799,) Moreau 
was in Paris, and consented to support Bonaparte in 
subverting the power of the Directory. Some suppose 
that if he had been less modest, or more ambitious, he 
might have acted the principal réle in that great drama. 
The First Consul intrusted to Moreau the command of 
the army of Germany, and dictated to him a plan of the 
campaign, which the latter refused to adopt. ‘Moreau 
would not submit,” says Alison, “to the indignity of 
acting as second in command to his former rival, and 
said, ‘I have no notion of seeing a little Louis XIV. at 
the head of my army.’” (‘History of Europe.”) 

After an angry discussion, he persisted in his own plan, 
and, while Bonaparte marched to the conquest of Italy, 
he invaded the valley of the Danube in May, 1800, with 
about 100,000 men. Between the rst and roth of May 
he defeated the Austrians under Kray at Engen and 
Biberach. In the next month he gained a decisive vic- 
tory at Hochstadt, near Blenheim. After an armistice 
of a few months, the two armies met on December 3, 
1800, at Hohenlinden, where Moreau won a very im- 
portant victory, which induced the ‘Austrians to sue for 
peace. The war being thus ended, he went to Paris, 
and became the chief of a party composed of royalists 
and republicans united by their enmity to Napoleon. 

In 1804 he was arrested as an accomplice in Pichegru’s 
conspiracy, and, although they failed to prove that he 
had any active part in it, he was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, which was commuted to exile in the 
United States. He resided with his wife at Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania, and in the city of New York, until over- 
tures from the Czar of Russia induced him to return to 
Europe in July, 1813. He was caressed by the allied 
sovereigns and received with triumphal demonstrations 
by the people of Germany. The Czar said to Moreau, 


(who, it appears, was still a republican,) “I know your 
opinions ; I will do nothing which can thwart them, and 
will leave France perfectly free.” With these views, he 
co-operated with the allies against the French, and was 
mortally wounded at Dresden, August 27, 1813. He 
announced the fact by letter to his wife in these terms: 
“At the battle of Dresden, three days ago, I had both 
legs carried off by a cannon-ball. That rascal Bonaparte 
is always fortunate. Excuse my scrawl,” etc. 

See Lemaire, ‘‘ Vie impartiale du Général Moreau,” 1814 ; “ Me- 
moirs of General Moreau,” by J. Putrippart; Garat, “ Eloge de 
Moreau,’? 1814; ‘‘ Life and Campaigns of Victor Moreau,” (translated 
from the French;) A. p—E BraucHamp, “‘ Vie politique, militaire et 
privée du Général Moreau,” 1814; CHATEAUNEUF, “ Histoire du 
Général Moreau,”’ etc., 1814; FaucHE-Boret, ‘‘ Notices sur les 
Généraux Pichegru et Moreau,’’ 1807; Hasse, “ Moreau, sein 
Leben,” etc., 1814; Cousin pD’AvALLoN, ‘‘ Histoire du Général 
Moreau,’’ 1814; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ Turers, “ His- 
torv of the French Revolution ;” “‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 
1814. 

Moreau-Christophe, mo’rd’ krés’tof’, (Louis MA- 
‘THURIN,) a French economist, born near Tours in 1799. 
He was sent to foreign countries to examine prisons, 
and wrote several works on the discipline and reform 
of prisons. 

Moreau de la Rochette, mo’rd’ deh 14 ro’shét’, 
(FRANCOIS THOMAS,) a French horticulturist, born in 
Champagne in 1720, founded near La Rochette an agri- 
cultural school. Died in 1791. 

Moreau de Jonnés, mo’rd/ deh zho’nés’, (ALEXAN- 
DRE,) a French writer, born near Rennes in 1778, was 
the author of a number of treatises on mineralogy, 
statistics, and other scientific subjects. 

Moreau de la Sarthe, mo’rd/ deh 12 sart, (JACQUES 
Louts,) a French physician and able writer, born near 
Le Mans in 1771. He published several professional 
works. Died in Paris in 1826. 

Moreau de l’'Yonne, mo’rd’ deh le-on’, a French 
politician, born near Tonnerre in 1750, was elected in 
1798 to the Council of Ancients. Died in 1806. 

Moreau de Saint-Méry, mo’rd’/ deh san ma’‘re’, 
(MépEric Louis Exixr,) born, of French parentage, in 
the isle of Martinique in 1750, was administrator-general 
of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza from 1802 to 1806. 
He wrote several descriptive and scientific works. Died 
in 1819. 

Moreaux, mo’rd’, (JEAN RENE,) a French general, 
born at Rocroi in 1758. He commanded the army of 
the Moselle in 1794, and took Treves and Coblentz, 
Died in February, 1795. 

Moreelze, mo-ral’zeh, (PAUL,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Utrecht in 1571, was.a pupil of M. Mirevelt. He 
enjoyed a high reputation as a portrait-painter, and was 
extensively patronized by the nobility. Died in 1638. 

Morel, mo’rél’, (CLAUDE,) a French printer, born in 
1574, was a son of Fédéric the Elder, noticed below. 
Died in 1626. 

Morel, (FEDERIC,) called THE ELDER, a celebrated 
French printer, born in Champagne in 1523, was ap- 
pointed printer to the king in 1571. Died in 1583. 

Morel, (FEDERIC,) 1HE YOUNGER, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Paris in 1558. He was distinguished 
as a Greek scholar, and the editions of the classics 
issued from his press were conspicuous for their accu- 
racy and the beauty of the typography. He succeeded 
his father as royal printer in 1583. Died in 1630. 

Morel, (GUILLAUME,) a French printer, born at Til- 
leul in 1505, was noted for the beauty and accuracy of 
his editions of the classics. He became printer to the 
king in 1555. Died in 1564. 

Morel, (JEAN,) a French poet, born in Champagne in 
1539; died in 1633. 

Morel, (JEAN MArtg,) a French architect and gar- 
dener, born in Lyons in 1728. He hada high reputation 
as a designer of gardens. Died in 1810. 

See J. B. Dumas, ‘‘ Notice sur J. M. Morel,’’ 1825. 

Morel de Vindé, mo’rél’ deh van‘da’, (CHARLES 
GILBERT,) VICOMTE, a French writer and agriculturist, 
born in Paris in 1759; died in 1842. 

Morel-Fatio, mo’rél’ fa/te’o’, (ANTOINE LEON,) a 
French landscape and marine painter, born at Rouen 
in 1810. 


Morelius. See Morey. 
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Morell, mo‘rél’, (ANDRE,) a Swiss antiquary, distin- 
guished for his profound knowledge of numismatics, 
born at Berne in 1646. His principal work is entitled 
“Thesaurus Morellianus,” being a description of the 
coins of the Roman families. It was left unfinished. 
Died in 1703. 

Mo-rell’, (GEORGE W.,) an American general, lyorn 
at Cooperstown, New York, graduated at, West Point in 
1835. He was appointed a brigadier-general of Union 
volunteers in 1861. He commanded a division at the 
battles of Gaines’s Mill and Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. 

Mo-rell’, (J. D.,) an English contemporary writer, 
has published “An Historical and Critical View of the 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century,” (2 vols. 8vo, London, 1846,) “ The Philosophy 
of Religion,” (1849,) and other works. He contributed to 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica” the article on “ National 
Education.” 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for October, 1846; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for August, 1849; ‘‘ North British Review,” vol. xi. 

Morell, (THomas,) an English scholar and critic, 
born at Eton in 1703. He published an edition of Hede- 
rich’s “Greek Lexicon,” (1762,) and was a contributor 
to Hogarth’s “Analysis of Beauty.” He also edited 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” and several Greek and 
Latin classics. Died in 1784. 

See Harwoop, ‘‘ Alumni Etonenses,”’ 


Morellet, mo’ra/J4’, (ANDRE,) ABBE, an eminent 
French ttévateur, born in Lyons in 1727, was educated in 
the Sorbonne, at Paris. He became a friend of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, and D’Alembert, to whose “ Ency- 
clopédie” he contributed. He translated into French 
Beccaria’s treatise “On Crimes and Penalties,” (1766,) 
and wrote several treatises on political economy, and 
many other works, among which is “ Mélanges of Lite- 
rature and Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century,” (4 
vols., 1818.) In 1785 he was admitted into the French 
Academy, the archives of which he concealed at the risk 
of his life in the reign of terror, Died in 1819. 

See Limontey, “Eloge de Morellet,’”? prefixed to Morellet’s 
“Mémoires,’’? 2 vols., 1821; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
**Morellet and his Contemporaries,”’ in the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view”’ for October, 1822, (by A. H. EvEretT.) 

Morelli, mo-rel/lee, (Costmo,) a distinguished Italian 
architect, born at Imola in 1732. He was employed by 
Pope Pius VI. to construct the cathedrals of Macerata 
and Imola, and other edifices in the Pontifical States. 
Died in 1812. 

See Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Morelli, (Giacomo,) an eminent Italian critic and 
bibliographer, born at Venice in 1745, became a priest, 
and was appointed librarian at Saint Mark’s, Venice, in 
1778. He published, among other valuable works, a 
* Historical Dissertation on the Library of Saint Mark,” 
(1774,) and “ Library of Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” 
(1802.) Many of his minor works were published in 
1820, under the title of “ Operette,” (3 vols. 8vo.) Died 
In 1819. 

See Moscuinr, “ Narrazione della Vita di G. Morelli,” 1819; 
ZeNpRINI, “ Elogio di Morelli,” 1821; T1parpo, ‘ Biografia degli 
Italiani illustri;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Morelli, (MartA MADDALENA,) an Italian poetess 
and improvisatrice, born at Pistoiain 1740; died in 1800. 

Morelly, mo’rd/le’, a French writer on socialism, 
pia about 1750. He published an able work entitled 
‘$ he Code of Nature,” which was attributed to Diderot, 

The Basiliade,” a political romance, and a number of 
treatises on various subjects. 

Morelos, mo-ra/lds, (Don Jost Marta,) a Mexican 
patriot and general, born in New Mexico in 1780. He 
joined the insurgent army under Hidalgo in 1810, and 
subsequently became leader of a band composed chiefly 
of negro slaves, with whom he carried on a successful 
guerilla warfare for a time against the Spaniards. He 
was made prisoner in 1815, and soon after executed at 
Mexico. 

See Don Jost Guerra, “‘ Historiade la Revolucion de Nueva 
Espafia,”’ 1813. 

Morely or Morelly, mo’rdle’, [Lat, Morr’Ltvs, | 
(JEAN Baptristr,) a French Protestant, noted for his 
efforts to organize the Church on democratic principles, 
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was born in Paris about 1510. His ‘“ Treatise on Chris- 
tian Discipline” (1561) was condemned by several Prot- 
estant synods. 

See Bay.z, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Nzctron, 
“* Mémoires.” 

Morenas, mo’reh-nias’, (JosEPH ELz#ar,) a French 
Orientalist, born near Carpentras in 1778. He wrote 
“On the Castes of India,” (1822,) and other works. 
Died in Mingrelia in 1830. 

Moreno, mo-ra’no, (Jos#,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Burgos in 1642; died in 1674. 

See CEAN-BERMupeEz, “ Diccionario Historico,”’ etc. 

Moreno, (JUAN,) a Spanish admiral, born at Cadiz 
in 1743; died in 1817. 

Moréri, mo’ra’re’, (Louts,) a learned French eccle- 
siastic, born in Provence in 1643. He published in 1674 
his “ Historical Dictionary,” (“Grand Dictionnaire His- 
torique,” 1 vol. fol.,) a work of rare merit. He died in 
1680, leaving unfinished his great work, which has been 
extended by subsequent writers to ten volumes, (Paris, 
1759.) } 

See Nickron, *‘ Mémoires;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mores, morz, (EDWARD ROWE,) an English antiquary, 
born in 1730. He published several works on English 
antiquities. Died in 1778. 

Moret, mo-rét’, (José,) a Spanish historian, born at 
Pampeluna in 1615. Among his works is a History of 
Navarre, (“Annales del Regno de Navarra,” 5 vols., 
1715.) Died in 1705. 

Moret, de, deh mo’ra’, (ANTOINE de Bourbon— 
deh boor’bdn’,) Count, a natural son of Henry IV. of 
France, was born in 1607, and legitimated in 1608. He 
joined Gaston, Duke of Orléans, in his revolt against 
Louis XIII. in 1631, and was killed or wounded at the 
battle of Castelnaudary, in September, 1632. According 
to some accounts, he survived till 1691. 

See ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Moreto y Cabana, mo-ra’to e k4-Ban’y&, (Don Au- 
GUSTIN,) a celebrated Spanish dramatist, born about 
1600. Among his best works we may name ‘ The Brave 
Justiciary,” (‘‘El] valiente Justiciero,”) “ El] Lindo Don 
Diego,” and “ Disdain for Disdain,” (‘‘Desden con el 
Desden.” The last is said to have been the original 
of Moliére’s “ Princesse d’Elide.” Died in 1669. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ Historyof Spanish Literature ;”’ Ocuoa, ‘“‘ Tea- 
tro Espafiol ;? A. F. von Scuack, ‘‘ Geschichte der dramatischen 
Literatur in Spanien.” 

Moretti, mo-ret’tee, (GAETANO,) an Italian astrono- 
mer, born at Bologna, was author of several scientific 
treatises. Died in 1697. 

Moretti, (GIuSEPPr,) an Italian savant, born at Pavia 
in 1783, became professor of botany at that city in 1832. 
Among his works is ‘“ Biblioteca Agraria.” Died in 1853. 

Moretto da Brescia. See BONVICINO. 

Mor’fit, (CAMPBELL,) an American chemist, born at 
Herculaneum, -Missouri, in 1820. He was associated 
with Professor Booth in 1848 as editor of the “ Ency- 
clopedia of Chemistry.” He has published, among 
other works, ‘Applied Chemistry inthe Manufacture 
of Soap and Candles,” .(1847,) ‘Chemical and Phar- 
maceutic Manipulations,” (1848,) and ‘“ Perfumery, its 
Manufacture and Use.” 

Morgagni, mor-gin’yee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) aneminent 
Italian physician and anatomist, born at Forli in 1682. 
He studied at Bologna, where he became the favourite 
pupil of Valsalva, and in 1715 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Padua. His principal work is 
entitled ‘On the Seat and Causes of Diseases discovered 
by Anatomy,” (“De Sedibus et Causis Morborum per 
Anatomen indagatis,” 2 vols., 1762.) It was translated 
into French, Italian, English, and German, and still en- 
joys a very high reputation. His ‘“ Adversaria Anato- 
mica” is also highly esteemed. Morgagni made several 
valuable discoveries, and he has been called the founder 
of pathological anatomy. He wasa Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and a member of the principal 
Academies of Europe. Died in 1771. 


See Fapront, ‘‘ Vitez Italorum doctrina: excellentium ;’? Fon- 
TENELLE, ‘‘ Eloge de Morgagni;” Mosca, “Vita di G, B, Mor- 
gagni,” 1768; Torresini, ‘‘Elogio storico di G. B. Morgagni,” 
1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’”* 
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Mor’gan, (CHARLES W.,) an American commodore, 
born in Virginia in 1790; died in 1853. | 

Morgan, (DANIEL,) an American officer, born in 
New Jersey in 1736, served with distinction in the war 
of the Revolution. He was present at the capture of 
Burgoyne, and commanded a brigade at the battle of 
Cowpens, (1781,) where he gained a signal victory, for 
which a gold medal was awarded him by Congress. 
Died in 1802. 

See the “‘ Life of Daniel Morgan,”’ by JAaMEs GRAHAM, 1856, and 
the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”? vol. iii. 

Morgan, (Epwin D.,) an American Senator, born in 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 1811. He became 
at an early’age a merchant in the city of New York. 
He was elected Governor of New York by the Repub- 
licans in 1858, and again in 1860. He was elected to 
the United States Senate from New York in 1863 for 
SIX years. 

Mor’gan, (GEORGE CADOGAN,) born in Wales in 
1754, became pastor of a dissenting church at Norwich, 
England, in 1776, and subsequently professor of physics 
at Hackney. He published “Lectures on Electricity,” 
and other scientific works. Died in 1798. 

Morgan, (GEORGE W.,) an American general, born 
in Western Pennsylvania about 1820, practised law in 
Ohio before the civil war. He became a brigadier-gen- 
eral of Union volunteers about November, 1861. He 
took Cumberland Gap in June, 1862, and evacuated the 
same in September of that year. 

Morgan, (Sir HENRY,) a Welsh buccaneer, born about 
1637, commanded several expeditions against the Span- 
iards, and captured Porto Bello and Panama. He was 
afterwards made a knight, and appointed Governor of 
Jamaica by Charles II. Died in 1690. 


See Van Tenac, “‘ Histoire générale de la Marine.” 


Morgan, (JAMES D.,) an American officer, born in 
Boston in 1810, removed in 1834 to Illinois, and in 1862 
became brigadier-general of volunteers, 

Morgan, (JOHN H.,) an American guerilla chief, 
born near Lexington, Kentucky, or, according to some 
authorities, at Huntsville, Alabama, in 1826. He took 
command of a troop of cavalry in 1861, and distinguished 
himself by his audacity in several raids against the rail- 
roads and other public works in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. He was appointed a major-general in 1862. In 
July, 1863, he crossed the Ohio River with about 4000 
men, and made a raid into Indiana and Ohio, where he 
destroyed railroads, bridges, etc. He was captured in 
Ohio and confined in the penitentiary, from which he 
escaped, by digging, about the end of November, 1863. 
In September, 1864, he was surprised in the night at 
Greenville, Tennessee, by the troops of General Gillem, 
and was killed. 

See a Sketch of his Life in ‘‘ Southern Generals,’’ 1865. 


Morgan, (Lady Sypnry,) a distinguished authoress, 
born at Dublin in 1789, was the daughter of an actor 
named Owenson. At an early age she published several 
romances, one of which, “The Wild Irish Girl,” (1806,) 
was very popular. In 1812 she was married to Sir Charles 
Morgan, whom in 1816 she accompanied to France and 
Italy, and the result of her travels appeared soon after, 
in her two works entitled ‘‘ France,” (1817,) and “Italy,” 
(182r.) Among her other productions we may name 
“Florence Macarthy,” (1816,) “Absenteeism,” (1825,) 
“The O’Briens and O’Flahertys,” (1827,) “The Book 
of the Boudoir,” (1829,) and ‘“ Woman and her Master,” 
(1855.) In 1851 she published a “Letter to Cardinal 
Wiseman.” Died in 1859. 

See ‘‘Lady Morgan, her Career, Literary and Personal,’’ by W. 
J. Firzparnick ; “ Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. iv. chap. 
v.; ‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1833; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ 
for February, 1863; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for April, 1863; ‘‘ Fra- 
ser’s Magazine’’ for February, 1831, and November, 1833; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review’’ for December, 1808, and October and November, 1817. 

Mor’gan, (Sir THOMAS CHARLES,) M.D., an English 
physician, born in London about 1783. In 1811 he was 
made a baronet, and the next year married Miss Owen- 
son, who was already known as an authoress. He soon 
after settled in Ireland, where he advocated Catholic 
emancipation. He wrote ‘‘Sketches of the Philosophy 
of Life,” and “Sketches of the Philosophy of Morals.” 


He also contributed to Lady Morgan’s “France” and 
“The Book without a Name.” Died in 1843. 

Morgan, (WILLIAM,) a learned divine, born in Wales, 
was appointed in 1601 Bishop of Saint Asaph. He 
assisted in translating into Welsh the Bible published 
in 1588. Died in 1604. 

Morgan, (WILLIAM,) a Welsh mathematician, born 
in Glamorganshire, held the office of actuary to the 
Equitable Assurance Company, London. He published 
a “Review of Dr. Crawford’s Theory of Heat,” and 
other works. Died in 1833. 

Morgan, (WILLIAM,) an American mechanic, born 
in Virginia about 1775, removed subsequently to Batavia, 
New York. In 1826 he was abducted from his home and 
murdered by a band of Freemasons for having written a 
work professing to disclose the secrets of their society. 

See ALLEN, ‘‘ American Biographical Dictionary ;”’ ‘* New Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia;’’ “Gazetteer of the State of New York,” by J. 
H. FRENcH, p. 323. 

Morgan, De. See DE MorGan. 

Morghen, mor/gen, (RAFAELLE SANZIO,) an eminent 
Italian engraver, of Dutch extraction, born at Florence 
in 1758, became professor of engraving in the Academy 
of Arts in his native city. His prints are numerous and 
of great excellence. Among his master-pieces are his 
“Transfiguration,” after Raphael, “The Last Supper,” 
after Leonardo da Vinci, and Guido’s “Aurora.” He 
was a member of the French Institute. Died in 1833. 

See Nacrer, “Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” PALMERINI, 
‘Notice of R. Morghen,” (in Italian,) 1824. 

Morgues, de. See MouRGUES, DE. 

Morhof, mor’hof, [ Lat. Moruo’Frius,| (DANIEn 
GrorG,) a German scholar, born at Wismar in 1639, 
became professor of poetry and eloquence at Kiel in 
1665, and obtained the chair of history at that place in 
1673. He published, besides many other works in prose 
and verse, a valuable contribution to literary history, 
entitled “‘ Polyhistor, sive de Notitia Auctorum et Rerum 
Commentarii,” (3 vols., 1688-92.) Died in 1691. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Vita propria ab Anno 1639 ad 1671,” 
1699; J. Mouter, ‘‘ De Vita, Meritis Scriptisque D. G. Morhofii,”’ 
1710; Nick#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Morhofius. See Mornor. 

Morice de Beaubois, mo’réss/ deh bd’/bw4’, (PIERRE 
HYACINTHE,) a French Benedictine monk and writer, 
born at Quimperlé in 1693. He wrote a “ History of 
Bretagne,” (2 vols., 1750-56.) Died in 1750. 

Morier, mo’ri-er, (JAMES,) a popular English novelist, 
born about 1780. Having been appointed secretary to 
the English embassy in Persia, he became versed in 
the Oriental tongues. He published, after his return, a 
“Journey through Persia, Armenia,” etc., (1812,) ‘“ Ad- 
ventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan,” (5 vols., 1824,) a 
brilliant and entertaining romance, giving the experi- 
ences of a Persian in England, which had a wide popu- 
larity, ““Zohrab the Hostage,” (1832,) and “ Ayesha, the 
Maid of Kars,” (1834.) Died in 1849. 

See the ‘London Quarterly Review” for December, 1832, and 
June, 1834; “ Fraser’s Magazine” for November, 1832; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review” for April, 1824. 

Morigia, mo-ree’ji, (GIAcoMO ANTONTIO,) an Italian 
cardinal, born at Milan in 1632. He became Archbishop 
of Florence about 1683. Died in 1708. : 

Morigia, (PAoLo,) an Italian historian, born at Milan 
in 1525, wrote on the antiquities of Milan, etc. Died 
in 1604. 

Morike or Moerike, mé/re-keh, (EDUARD,) a Ger- 
man poet, born at Ludwigsburg in 1804. He was the 
author of the “Idyl of Lake Constance,” (1846,) and 
several novels and dramatic tales. 

Morillo, mo rél’yo, (Don PaBLo,) a Spanish general, 
born in the province of Toro in 1777. Having carried 
on a guerilla warfare against the French for several 
years, he was sent in 1815 to subdue the revolted prov- 
inces of South America. He fought with varying suc- 
cess against Bolivar, with whom he concluded a truce in 
1820. After Morillo’s return to Spain he served for a 
time in the royalist army. He died in 1838, leaving 
Memoirs of his campaigns in America, which were 
translated into French. 


See Morit0’s “Memoirs, relating the Principal Events of his 
Campaigns,” trans]ated into French by E. D. BLOsSEVILLE. : 


€as 4; Gass; & hard; &as/; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8asz; thasin this. (Y@P~See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Morin, mo’ran’, (ARTHUR JULES,) a French mathe- 
matician and general, born in Paris in 1795, was ap- 
pointed in 1852 director of the Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades. He published numerous important treatises on 
mechanics, hydraulics, mathematics, etc. He became a 
member of the Institute. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Morin, (Errenne,) a French Protestant divine, born 
at Caen in 1625. He studied at Leyden, and became in 
1686 professor of Oriental languages at Amsterdam. 
He published, among other works, “Exercises on the 
Primitive Language,” (in Latin, 1694,) in which he at- 
tempts to prove that the Hebrew was the language of 
Paradise. Died in 1700. 

See Nicéron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Morin, (FrEpERICc,) a French writer, born at Lyons 
in 1823, published a ‘Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Scholastic Theology,” (2 vols., 1857,) and other works. 
He also contributed to the “ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.” 

Morin, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Blois 
in 1591. He was distinguished for his knowledge of the 
Oriental tongues and biblical literature. Among his 
principal works. we may name “ Biblical Exercises,” 
(“Exercitationes Biblicee,”) and an edition of the ‘*Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,” with a Latin version. Died in 1659. 

See PERRAULT, ‘‘ Hommes illustres ;’? NicEéron, ‘* Mémoires.’’ 


Morin, (JEAN,) a French natural philosopher, born 
at Meung-sur-Loire in 1705. He published, besides 
other works, “Le Mécanisme universel,” (1735.) Died 
in 1764. 

Morin, (JEAN,) a French painter and engraver, born 
in Paris about 1609. Among his best works are prints 
of the “Madonna,” after Raphael, and portraits of De 
Thou and Marie de Medicis. Died about 1666. 

Morin, (JEAN BaAprisTE,) a French savant, born at 
Villefranche in 1583, was appointed in 1630 professor of 
mathematics in the Royal College. He was devoted to 
astrology, and he is said to have been consulted by Car- 
dinal Richelieu and other distinguished men. He wrote 
“ Astrologia Gallica,” and a number of treatises on 
mathematics and astronomy. Died in 1656. 

See Detampre, ‘ Histoire de |’Astronomie moderne ;’? Nick- 
Ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Morin, (Louts,) a French physician and botanist of 
high reputation, born at Mans in 1636. He was the 
author of several medical and scientific treatises. In 
1707 he succeeded Dodart as botanist to the French 
Academy of Sciences. Died in 1715. 

Morin, (Prerre,) a French philologist, born in Paris 
in 1531, was employed by Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. 
on editions of the Bible called Septuagint and Vulgate, 
(1590.) Died at Rome in 1608. 

Morin, (S1mon,) a French fanatic, born near Aumale, 
in Normandy, published works of a visionary and pro- 
fane nature. He was condemned in 1663 to be burned 
alive for having prophesied the death of the king. 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


_Mov’i-son, (JouNn,) D.D., a Scottish Presbyterian 
divine, born in Aberdeenshire in 1791. He became in 
1816 minister of Trevor Chapel, London, and in 1824 
was appointed editor of the “ Evangelical Magazine,” 
which post he occupied for thirty-two years. He was 
the author of several popular works, among which we 
may name “ Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations of 
Life,” etc., (1822,) “ Book of Family Worship,” (1836,) 
and ‘‘Counsels to a Newly-Wedded Pair.” Died in 1859. 

See Rev. Rogert Steer, “ Burning and Shining Lights,” 1864. 


Morison, (ROBERT,) a Scottish physician and emi- 
nent botanist, born at Aberdeen in 1620, was patronized 
by Charles II., who made him his physician and be- 
stowed on him a pension. He became professor of 
botany at Oxford in 1669. He was the author of a 
“Universal History of Plants,” “New Distribution of 
Umbelliferous Plants,” (1672,) and other works, (in 
Latin.) Plumier named in his honour the genus Mori- 
sonia. Died in 1683. 


See Woon, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses;’’ Cuvirr, ‘“‘ Histoire des Sci- 
ences naturelles ;’? CHAMBERs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,”’ 
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Morisot, mo’re’zd’, (CLAUDE BARTHELEML,) a French 
writer, born at Dijon in 1592, wrote a historical romance 
entitled “ Peruviana,” or the secret history of Cardinal 
Richelieu, Marie de Médicis, and Gaston, Duke of Or- 
léans. Died in 1661. 

Moritz, mo’rits, (KARL Purtpp,) known also by his 
pseudonym of ANTON REISER, a German writer of 
considerable genius but eccentric and unsteady char- 
acter, was born at Hameln in 1757. Having visited 
England and Italy, he was appointed, after his return, 
professor of archeology and esthetics at the Academy 
of Fine Arts, Berlin, (1789.) Among his principal works 
we may name “‘ Anton Reiser,” a psychological romance, 
(1785,) said to be an autobiography somewhat idealized, 
“« Essay on German Prosody,” (1786,) and ‘“ Fragments 
from the Journal of a Visionary,” (1787.) Moritz was a 
friend of Goethe, and was the first, it is said, to recognize 
and encourage the genius of Jean Paul Richter. Died 
in 1793. 

See Kutscunie, ‘f Erinnerungen aus den zehn letzen Lebensjah- 
ren meines Freundes A. Reiser,” 1794. 

Mork, Moerk, mork, or Moerks, morks, (JACOB 
HENRIK,) a Swedish author and minister, born at Stock- 
holm in 1714; died in 1763. 

Morla, mor’la, (Don Tomas,) a Spanish general, 
born in 1752. He surrendered Madrid to Napoleon in 
1808, and entered the service of King Joseph. Died 
in 1820. 

Morlacchi, mor-lak’kee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
composer of sacred music and operas, born at Perugia 
in 1784. He lived many years at Dresden. Died in 1841. 

Mor’land, (GrorGE,) an English painter, born in 
London in 1764, excelled in delineations of rural land- 
scapes, scenes in low life, and domestic animals, par- 
ticularly pigs. He spent his leisure time chiefly in 
ale-houses, and died in 1804, a victim of intemperance. 
His works are numerous, and command high prices. 

See Cunnincuam, “Lives of Painters and Sculptors ;” G. Dawes, 
“Life of Morland;” J. Hasset, “* Memoirs of George Morland ;”’ 
W. Cottrns, ‘Memoirs of the Life of George Morland,” 1806; 
“Monthly Review’’ for August, 1808. 

Morland, (Sir SAMUEL,) an English mechanician and 
inventor, born in Berkshire about 1625. He was sent in 
1653 on an embassy to Sweden, and was subsequently 
employed by Cromwell to intercede with the Duke of 
Savoy on behalf of the persecuted Vaudois. After the 
restoration he was made a baronet by Charles II., and 
obtained other distinctions. He was the inventor of 
the Tuba Stentorphonica, or speaking-trumpet, and an 
arithmetical machine, and effected great improvements 
in the fire-engine, steam-engine, etc. He published a 
“Description of the Tuba Stentorphonica,” (1671,) and 
other scientific works; also a “ History of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Piedmont,” (1658.) Died in 1695. 

See Ress, “Cyclopedia;’? CLARENDON, ‘‘ History of the Re- 
bellion.” 

Mor’ley, (GEorGE,) born in London in 1597, became 
chaplain to Charles I. After the restoration he was 
created Bishop of Worcester by Charles II. in 1660, 
and of Winchester in 1662. He was a liberal patron 
of learning, and bequeathed large sums for charitable 
purposes. Died in 1684. : 


See Mitner, “History of Winchester ;’”? Woop, ‘‘ Athenee Ox- 
onienses.”” 


Morley, (HENRY,) an English author and journalist, 
born in London in 1822. He published a “Life of 
Palissy the Potter,” (1852,) a ‘‘ Life of Jerome Cardan,” 
(1854,) “Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,” (1857,) and 
other works. He became the editor of the “ Examiner,” 
a weekly paper. 

Morley, (THoMAS,) an English musician and com- 
poser. His compositions include anthems, madrigals, 
and canzonets. He was the author of a valuable work 
entitled “A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practical 
Musicke,” (1597.) Died about 1604. 

See Burney, ‘‘ History of Music,” etc. ; ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.” 

Morliére, de la, deh 14 mor’le-air’, (CHARLES JAC- 
guEs Lours AUGUSTE DE LA ROCHETTE,) CHEVALIER, 
a French writer of romances, was born at Grenoble in 
r7or. Among his works is “Angola,” (1746.) Died 
in 1785. 
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Morlot, mor’lo’, (FrRaNcots NicoLas MADELEINE,) 
a French prelate and writer, born at Langres in 1795. 
He became Archbishop of Tours in 1842, a cardinal in 
1853, and Archbishop of Paris in 1857. Died in 1862. 

Mormando, mor-m4n/do, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) 
an Italian architect, born at Florence about 1455, was 
patronized by Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain. He 
designed the beautiful church of San Severino, and other 
buildings, in Naples. Died in 1522. 

Mornac, mor’nak’, (ANTOINE,) a French jurist, born 
in 1554, enjoyed a high reputation in his time, and pub- 
lished several Jegal works. Died in 1619. 

Mornand, mor’nén’, (FELIX,) a French writer and 
journalist, born at Macon in 1815. He became chief 
editor of the “ Courrier de Paris” in 1857. 

Mornay, de, deh mor’nda’, (PHILIPPE,) Seigneur du 
Plessis-Marly, often called Du PLEssts-Mornay, a noble 
French Protestant, eminent for virtue and talents, was 
born at Buhy, in Vexin, in 1549. He studied law, the- 
ology, and other sciences in Paris, Germany, and Italy. 
In 1572 he narrowly escaped from the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, and in 1575 took arms for the Huguenots, 
of whom he became one of the chiefs. He married in 
1576. About this time he entered the service of Henry 
of Navarre, who employed him in important negotiations 
and reposed in him entire confidence. He took part in 
the battle of Ivry in 1590, and then became a member 
of Henry IV.’s council. Mornay retained the favour of 
Henry after the latter had abjured his religion. In 1598 
he published a “Treatise on the Institution of the Eu- 
charist,” which provoked the Catholics to challenge him 
to a dispute. Ata public conference before the king, in 
1600, he was foiled by Duperron. It appears that one of 
his own party had as unwisely as dishonourably furnished 
him with forged quotations from the Fathers, which his 
antagonist easily exposed. He was for many years the 
virtual chief or oracle of the French Reformed Church, 
and was styled “the Pope of the Huguenots.” He left 
many able religious works. Died in 1623. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de Plessis-Mornay,’’ 4 vols., 1624-52; M. Cru- 
stus, “‘Singularia Plessica,”’ 1724; De Tuou, ‘‘ Historia sui Tem- 
poris;’’ J. Impert, ‘‘ Duplessis- Mornay,” 1847; S1smonp1, “ His- 
toire des Frangais ;”? L’? Esroi.e, ‘‘ Journal ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” “ Foreign Quarterly Review’? for May, 1834. 

Mor/ning-ton, (GARRET,) Earl of Wellesley, an Irish 
nobleman, distinguished for his musical talent, born 
about 1720, was father of the Duke of Wellington. He 
became professor of music in the University of Dublin, 
and composed a number of glees which are greatly ad- 
mired. Died in 1781. 

Morny, de, deh mor’ne’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE LouUIS 
JosEPH,) CoMTE, a French statesman, born in Paris in 
1811, was the reputed son of Hortense de Beauharnois 
and Count Flahaut. He served for a time in Algeria, 
and subsequently devoted himself to industrial and 
financial speculations. He took an active part in the 
coup d état of December, 1851, by which his half-brother, 
Louis Napoleon, was made president, and was soon after 
appointed minister of the interior. He resigned in 1852, 
and became president of the legislative body in 1854. 
Died in 1865. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Moro, (ANTONIO.) See Moor. 

Mo’ro, (CRIsTtOFORO,) was an old man when he was 
elected Doge of Venice, in 1462. He waged war against 
the Sultan Mahomet II., who conquered Negropont 
from the Venetians in 1470. Died in 1471. 

Morogues, de, deh mo’rog’, (SEBASTIEN FRANGOTS 
Bigot—be’go’,) VicomMTE, a French naval officer, born 
at Brest in 1705. He wrote a good work on naval tac- 
tics, “ Tactique navale, ou Traité des Evolutions,” etc., 
(1763.) Died in 1781. 

His grandson, PrERRE MARIE SEBASTIEN, Baron de 
Morogues, (1776-1840,) wrote numerous works on rural 
and political economy. 

Morone, mo-ro/na, (GIOVANNT,) an Italian cardinal, 
born at Milan in 1509, was patronized by the popes 
Clement VII., Paul III., and Julius III., who employed 
him in several important missions. Suspected of favour- 
ing the Reformation, he was imprisoned by Paul IV. in 
1557. Pius IV. sent him as his legate to the Council of 
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Trent, over which Morone presided when it closed, in 
1563. He had been appointed Bishop of Novara about 
1554. Died in 1580. 

See Jacose.tt, ‘‘ Vita di Cardinale Morone ;”” FrEDERIC SCLOPIS, 
** Le Cardinal Jean Morone,’’ 1868. 

Morone or Moroni, mo-ro’nee, (GIOVANNI Bat- 
TISYA,) an Italian painter, born at Albino in 1510, was a 
pupil of Buonvicino. He excelled in portraits, of which 
he executed a great number. Died in 1578. 

Morone, (GiRoLAMO,) a celebrated and adroit Italian 
diplomatist, born in the Milanese about 1450, was the 
father of Giovanni, noticed above. He was employed 
by the Dukes of Milan. In 1526 he became secretary 
and chief counsellor of Constable Bourbon. He was one 
of the negotiators of the treaty between Charles V. and 
Pope Clement VII. in 1527. Died in 1529. 


See Ropertson, “ History of Charles V.,” vol. ii. books ii. and iv. 


Morosi, mo-ro/See, (GIUSEPPE,) a skilful Italian me- 
chanician, was born in Tuscany in 1772. He invented 
an automaton chess-player, and constructed, at Milan, 
hydraulic machines for spinning cotton, Died in 1840. 

Morosini, mo-ro-see’/nee, [ Lat. MAUROCE/NUS, | (AN- 
DREA,) a Venetian senator, born in 1558, became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Ten, and was appointed in 1598 
historiographer of the republic. His principal work is 
entitled ‘ Historia Veneta,” being a history of Venice 
from 1521 to 1615. It is distinguished for its accuracy 
and the elegance of its style. Died in 1618. 

See Niciron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Morosini, (DOMENICO,) a Venetian admiral, born in 
1080. He took part in the crusade in 1122, and captured 
Tyre. He was elected doge in 1148. Died in 1156. 

Morosini, (FRANCESCO,) Doge of Venice, born in 1618, 
was one of the first military commanders of his time. 
Having defeated the Turks in several actions, he was 
appointed in 1656 Governor of Candia. He afterwards 
defended that island for nearly two years against the 
grand vizier Mehemet Koprili, to whom he made an 
honourable capitulation in 1669. For his subsequent 
victories in the Morea he obtained the title of the Pelo- 
ponnesiac. He was elected Doge of Venice in 1688, 
having been previously appointed procurator of Saint 
Mark. Died in 1694. 

See Daru, “ Histoire de Venise ;’? Marino SANnuTO, ‘“‘ Vite de’ 
Duchi di Venezia ;’? Navaaciero, ‘‘ Storia Veneziana;’’ A. ARRIGHI, 
“‘Vita di F. Morosini,’? 1749; G. Graziani, ‘‘ F. Mauroceni Gesta,” 
etc., 1698. 

Morosini, (PAOLO,) a Venetian linguist and able 
diplomatist, born in 1406; died in 1483. 

Morozzo, mo-rot’so, (CARLO LuIcI,) COUNT, an 
Italian savant and writer on physical science, was born 
at Turin in 1744; died in 1804. 

Morpeth, Lorp. See HowarD, (GEORGE WILLIAM 
FREDERICK.) 

Morphée. See MorpHeus. 

Mor’pheiis, [Gr. Mopdeic ; Fr. MorPHEE, mor‘fa’,} 
an inferior deity of the Greek and Roman mythology, 
regarded as the son of Sleep and the god of dreams 
and also of sleep. The name is derived from jop¢7, 
(‘‘form,”) because he was supposed to give form to 
the visions of the sleeper. 

Mor’phy, (PAUL CHARLES,) a celebrated American 
chess-player, born at New Orleans in 1837. At the 
Chess Congress in New York in 1857 he defeated many 
of the best American players, and in 1858 visited Lon- 
don and Paris, where the same success attended him 
in his contests with the most distinguished players of 
Europe. 

Morrealese, Il. See Novettt, (PIETRO.) 

Mor’rell, (BENJAMIN,) an American navigator, born 
in Worcester county, Massachusetts, in 1795. He be- 
came captain of a whaling-ship, and published ‘“ Narra- 
tives of Four Voyages round the World,” (1832.) Died 
in 1839. 

Morren, mor’/ren or mo’r6n’, (CHARLES FRANCOIS 
ANTOINE,) a Belgian naturalist, born at Ghent in 1807. 
He became professor of physics in that city in 1833, and 
obtained the chair of botany at Liege in 1837. Among 
his principal works we may name “ Studies on Anatomy 
and Vegetable Physiology,” (1841,) and “ Researches re 
the Rubefaction of Waters and their Oxygenation Dy 
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Animalcules and Alge.” He also published valuable 
treatises on palzontology and zoology, and was a liberal 
contributor to the scientific journals of his own and other 
countries. Died in December, 1858. 

See Ep. Morren, “‘ Notice sur C. Morren,”’ 1860. 

Morres, mor’riss? (HarvEY REDMOND,) Viscount 
Mountmorres, an English publicist. He was the author 
of several political and historical works, among which we 
may name “ History of the Principal Acts of the Irish 
Parliament from 1634 to 1666,” etc., (1792,) and “The 
Crisis: a Collection of Essays on Toleration, Public 
Credit,” etc., (1795.) He died by suicide in 1797. 


See Co.ttns, ‘ Peerage of Ireland.” 


Mor’rill, (Justin S.,) an American legislator, born 
in Strafford, Vermont, in 1810. He represented the 
second district of Vermont, from 1855 to 1865, in the 
National House of Representatives, in which he served 
(1864-65) as chairman of the committee of ways and 
means. He was elected a Senator of the United States 
for Vermont in October, 1866. He acts with the Re- 
publican party. 

Morrill, (Lor M.,) an American Senator, born in 
Kennebec county, Maine, in 1815, became a lawyer. 
He was Republican Governor of Maine three years, 
(1858-60,) and was chosen Senator of the United States 
in 1861. He was re-elected Senator in 1863 for six 
years, and again in 1869. 

Mor’ris, (CHARLES,) an American commodore, born 
in Connecticut in 1784. He was first lieutenant of the 
Constitution when that ship captured the British frigate 
Guerriere, in August, 1812. He had a high reputation 
as a naval commander, commanded squadrons at several 
foreign stations, and became chief of the ordnance 
bureau. Died in 1856. 

Morris, (EDWARD Joy,) an American writer, born in 
Philadelphia in 1817. He represented the second dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania in Congress from 1857 to 1861, 
and acted with the People’s party, which was afterwards 
merged in the Republican party. About the end of 
1861 he was appointed minister to Turkey. Among his 
works is a “Tour through Turkey, Greece, and Egypt.” 

Morris, (FRANCIS ORPEN,) an English naturalist and 
clergyman, born about 1810. He published a “ History 
of British Birds,” (6 vols.,) ‘‘ Anecdotes of Natural His- 
tory,” and other works. 

Morris, (GEoRGE P.,) an American lyric poet and 
journalist, born at Philadelphia in 1802. He became 
associate editor of the ‘“‘ New York Mirror” in 1823, and 
in 1844 one of the editors of the ‘‘Evening Mirror,” a 
literary journal. He founded, conjointly with N. P. 
Willis, the “Home Journal,” (1846.) He published 
a number of beautiful and popular songs, among which 
we may name ‘‘My Mother’s Bible,” “ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree,” and “Long Time Ago.” He also wrote 
“The Deserted Bride,” and other poems, and a drama 
entitled “ Briercliff,” and edited, conjointly with Mr. 
Willis, “The Prose and Poetry of Europe and America.” 
Died in 1864. 

See R. W. Griswotp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America,’ p. 281; 
Duyckinck, “ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. ; CLEVE- 
LAND, “Compendium of American Literature.” 

Morris, (GoUVERNEUR,) an able American statesman, 
born at Morrisiana, in Westchester county, New York, 
in January, 1752, was a half-brother of Lewis Morris, 
noticed below. He studied law, and was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Congress of New York in 1775. 
He became a delegate to the Continental Congress in 
1777, and acquired distinction as an eloquent public 
speaker. About 1780 he removed to Philadelphia. He 
Was appointed assistant superintendent of finance by 
Robert Morris in 1781, and served in that capacity for 
three years or more. He was one of the Pennsylvania 
delegates to the National Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States in 1787. His services 
in that convention were highly estimated by James 
Madison. In December, 1788, he went on private busi- 
ness to Paris, where he passed several years and kept a 
diary which possesses much historical interest. He was 
appointed minister from the United States to France early 
in 1792, and was recalled in October, 1794. He acted 
with the Federalist party, and was a friend of General 
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Washington, whom he is said to have resembled in per- 
sonal appearance. In 1800 he was elected a Senator of 
the United States by the legislature of New York. His 
term in the Senate expired in March, 1803, after which 
he returned to private life. He married Anne GC. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, in 1809. He was one of the origin- 
ators or promoters of the Erie Canal. Among his 
writings are a “Eulogy on General Hamilton,” and a 
“ Discourse on the Liberation of Europe from Military 
Despotism,” (1814.) Died at Morrisiana in November, 
1816. ‘Morris was endued by nature,” says James 
Renwick, “with all the attributes necessary to the ac- 
complished orator,—a fine and commanding person, a 
most graceful demeanour, which was rather heightened 
than impaired by the loss of one of his legs, and a voice 
of much compass, strength, and. richness.” (‘Life of 
Clinton.”’) 

See JARED Sparks, “ Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections 
from his Correspondence,’’ 3 vols., 1832; ‘* Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana ;”’ “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”” Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopze- 
dia of American Literature,’ vol. i.; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ 
for October, 1832, and ‘‘ North American Review” for April, 1832. 

Morris, (HENRY W.,) ComMMopore, an American 
naval officer, born in 1805, was a son of Thomas Morris, 
a member of the New York bar. He is said to have been 
a grandson of Gouverneur Morris. He obtained the rank 
of captain in 1856, and took command in January, 1862, 
of the new steamer Pensacola, with which he contributed 
to the victory gained by Captain Farragut below New 
Orleans in April of that year. Died in New York in 
August, 1863. 

Morris, (JAcon,) an American officer, born in West- 
chester county, New York, in 1755, was a son of Lewis 
Morris, (1726-98.) He was aide-de-camp tu General 
Charles Lee, and distinguished himself at the defence 
of Fort Moultrie. Died in 1844. 

Morris, (Lrwts,) an American jurist, born in West- 
chester county, New York, became chief justice of that 
State, and was elected in 1738 first Governor of New 
Jersey. Died in 1746. 

Morris, (Lrwis,) a Welsh poet and antiquary, born 
in 1702, made a valuable collection of ancient manu- 
scripts, and published a number of poems in the Welsh 
language. Died in 1765. 

Morris, (LEWIs,) an American patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, born in Westchester 
county, New York, in 1726, was a grandson of Lewis 
Morris, (the first of the name,) and half-brother of Gou- 
verneur Morris, noticed above. He was elected to the 
Congress of 1775, and resumed his seat the following 
year. Died in 1798. 

Morris, (RoBeErT,) a distinguished statesman and 
financier, born in Lancashire, England, in 1734. At an 
early age he removed to America and entered into 
mercantile business in Philadelphia. He was a delegate 
to Congress in 1775, and the following year signed 
the Declaration of Independence. He was appointed 
superintendent of finance in 1781, being the first who 
had filled that office in the United States, and by his 
judicious and energetic measures rendered the most 
important services to the cause of the patriots. “The 
Americans,” says a distinguished histerian, “owe as 
much acknowledgment to the financial operations of 
Robert Morris as to the negotiations of Benjamin 
Franklin, or even the arms of George Washington.” 
He pledged his private fortune to obtain supplies for 
the army, and originated the Bank of North America in 
1781. He resigned his office in 1784, was a member of 
the Convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States in 1787, and was elected a Senator of the 
United States in 1788. He was imprisoned for debt in 
his old age. | Died in Philadelphia in 1806. 

ee the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. lv. 

Morris, (THOMAS,) an American lawyer and states- 
man, born in Virginia in 1776. Having removed to 
Ohio, he was elected in 1830 a judge of the supreme 
court, and in 1832 a United States Senator. In this 
post he distinguished himself by his opposition to slavery, 
and in 1843 he was nominated for Vice-President by the 
Liberty party. Died in December, 1844. 

See ‘‘ Life of Thomas Morris,’’ by his son, B. F. Morrts. 
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Morris, (THomas A.,) D.D., an American Methodist 
divine, born in Kanawha county, Virginia, in 1794, was 
for a time editor of the “ Western Christian Advocate,” 
and in 1836 became Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

Morris, (THoMAs A.,) an American general, born in 
Kentucky about 1812, graduated at West Point in 1834. 
He became a citizen of Indiana. He served as brigadier- 
general of the Union army in Western Virginia in June 
and July, 1861. 

Morris, (WILLIAM,) an English contemporary poet, 
who has published, among other works, ‘‘ The Defence 
of Guenevere,” (London, 1858,) “Life and Death of 
Jason,” “Cupid and Psyche,” and “ Earthly Paradise,” 
(1870.) 

See the *‘ London Quarterly Review” for April, 1870. 

Mor’ri-son, (JOHN RoBErRtT,) son of Rev. Robert 
Morrison, noticed below, born at Macao in 1814. He 
succeeded his father as secretary and interpreter to the 
British Factory at Canton, and was the author of a valu- 
able work entitled “The Chinese Commercial Guide,” 
(1834.) 

Morrison, (Sir RIcHARD,) president of the Irish In- 
stitute of Architects, born at Cork about 1767; died 
in 1840. 

Morrison, (Rev. Ropert,) D.D., an eminent English 
Orientalist and missionary, born in Northumberland in 
1782. Having previously studied the Chinese language, 
he was sent by the London Missionary Society in 1807 
to China, where he became translator to the East India 
Company’s Factory at Canton. His translation of the 
New Testament came out in 1814, and was followed in 
1815 by his “Chinese Grammar.” In conjunction with 
Rey. Mr. Milne, he next translated the Old Testament 
into Chinese. It was completed in 1818, (in 21 vols. 
12mo.) His great “Chinese Dictionary,” printed at the 
expense of the East India Company, appeared in 1821. 
He visited England in 1824, and, having remained there 
two years, returned to his missionary labours in China, 
where he had founded in 1818 an Anglo-Chinese Col- 
lege. Among Dr. Morrison’s other works we may name 
“Fore Sinica,” (1812,) a “ View of China for Philo- 
logical Purposes,” etc., (1817,) and ‘‘ Chinese Miscel- 
lany,” (1825.) He was the first Protestant missionary 
to China, and as a Chinese scholar he occupies the 
highest rank. Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Robert Morrison,” by his widow, 1839; A. 
Remusat, in the ‘‘ Journal des Savants,”’ 1824. 

Mor’row, (JEREMIAH,) born in Pennsylvania in 
1770, became United States Senator from Ohio in 1813, 
and was elected Governor of that State in 1822. Died 
in 1852. 

Mors, [Fr. LA Mort, 14 mor,] the Latin name of the 
personification of Death, [Gr. @davaro¢,] said to be the 
offspring of Night. According to Homer, Death was 
the brother,of Sleep. 

Morse, (JEDEDIAH,) D.D., an American geographer 
and divine, born at Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1761. 
He graduated at Yale College, and in 1789 became pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. He is principally known by his geo- 
graphical works, which were the first of the kind pub- 
lished in America, and which also obtained a European 
reputation. He likewise published several historical 
works, and a number of sermons. Died in 1826. 

Morse, (SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE,) an American in- 
ventor and artist, born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
in April, 1791, was a son of the preceding. He gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1810, and went to England, 
where he studied painting under Benjamin West. He 
returned home in 1815, and painted portraits at various 
places. He visited Europe in 1829, and returned in 
1832. During the passage homeward he suggested the 
idea of an electric telegraph, in conversation with his 
fellow-passengers. He constructed the apparatus of a 
recording electric telegraph, by which he conveyed de- 
spatches through a small distance, in 1835. About the end 
of 1837 he applied to Congress for aid, without success. 
He went to England in 1838 to obtain a patent, which 
was refused. Wheatstone, an Englishman, had invented 
a different apparatus, for the same purpose, about 1837. 
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In the spring of 1843, Congress voted thirty thousand 
dollars to enable him to construct a line between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. His invention was brought into 
successful operation on that route in 1844, since which 
it has been rapidly introduced into nearly all countries 
of the civilized world. This result has been called the 
greatest triumph which human genius has obtained over 
space and time. Mr. Morse received gold medals and 
insignia of honour from several European sovereigns. 
The representatives of the principal European powers, 
assembled in Paris about 1857, presented to him the 
sum of 400,000 francs as a recompense for his invention. 
Morse’s system is generally preferred to that invented 
in England, on account of its greater simplicity. 

See Duntap, “ History of the Arts of Design in America,”’ vol. 
ii. chap. xxiit. ; TucKERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists ;”’ ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Review” for January, 1828. 

Morse, (StpNrY Epwarpbs,) brother of the preced- 
ing, was born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1794. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1811, and about 1815 
became editor of the ‘Boston Recorder,” a religious 
journal. In 1823 he founded, conjointly with his 
brother, R. C. Morse, the “ New York Observer.” He 
is the author of several popular school geographies, and 
has invented a new method of engraving maps, called 
cerography. 

Mortemart, de, deh mort’mar’, (Casimir Louts 
VICrURNIEN de Rochechouart—deh rosh’shoo-ar’,) 
Duc, a French general and diplomatist, born in Paris 
in 1787. During the revolution of July, 1830, Charles 
X. requested him to form a new cabinet, of which he 
was nominated president; but it was too late. He was 
afterwards, in 1831, ambassador to St. Petersburg, and 
was made a senator in 1852. 

Mortier, mor’te-4’, (EDOUARD ADOLPHE CASIMIR 
Josrpu,) afterwards Duke of Treviso, a celebrated marshal 
of France, born at Cateau-Cambrésis in 1768. He served 
with great distinction in the principal campaigns from 
1792 to 1799, when he was made general of division. 
In 1803 he was sent by Napoleon to Hanover, of which 
he soon took possession. He was created a marshal in 
1804, and the year following received the grand cordon 
of the legion of honour. Being appointed in 1805 to 
command a corps of the grand army in Germany, he 
was attacked in November by the Russian general Koo- 
toosof with 30,000 men, against whom he made a most 
gallant defence with greatly inferior numbers until rein- 
forcements came up. For the signal bravery he displayed 
at the battle of Friedland, June, 1807, he was made 
Duke of Treviso. In the Spanish campaign of 1808 he 
assisted at the siege of Saragossa, and defeated the 
Spaniards at Ocafia and Gebora. He accompanied 
Bonaparte to Russia in 1812, and was commissioned by 
him to blow up the Kremlin. In 1814, in conjunction 
with Marshal Marmont, he exerted himself to the utmost 
to defend Paris from the allies, but, not succeeding in 
this, gave in his adhesion to Louis XVIII. After the 
revolution of 1830 he entered the service of Louis 
Philippe, and in 1835, while accompanying that mon- 
arch to a review, was one of the victims of Fieschi’s 
“infernal machine.” 

See H. Bis, ‘“‘ Notice sur le Maréchal Mortier ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Mor’ti-mer, (EDMUND,) Earl of Mareh, an English 
nobleman, who married Philippa, only child of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. They had a son Roger, and were 
ancestors of Edward IV. Died in 1381. 

Mortimer, (EDMuUND,) fifth Earl of March, born about 
1390, was the son of Roger, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He was the lawful heir to the crown after the 
death of Richard II. Died in 1424. 

Mortimer, (JOHN HAMILToN,) an English painter of 
history, born at Eastbourne, Sussex, in 1739. Among 
his works are “Saint Paul preaching to the Britons,” 
and “King John signing Magna Charta.” He was an 
inferior colorist, but his design was admired by his 
contemporaries. Died in 1779. 

Mortimer, (Rocrer,) Earl of March, the paramour 
of Isabella, Queen of England, born about 1287. Having 
been twice convicted of treason and pardoned Eee 
ward II., he conspired with the queen against the life o 
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the king, who was barbarously murdered. The guilty 
pair reigned for several years in the name of the young 
prince Edward IIL. ; but Mortimer was at length made 
prisoner by order of the prince, and executed in 1330. 
See Hume, “History of England ;” Froissart, ‘‘ Chronicles.” 


Mortimer, (Rocrr,) fourth Earl of March, was a 
son of the third earl. He died in 1398, leaving a son 
Edmund and a daughter Anne, who was married to 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and was a grandmother of 
Edward IV. 

Mortimer, (THomAs,) an English /étérateur, born in 
London in1730. He published “The British Plutarch,” 
(6 vols., 1762,) ‘Elements of Commerce,” etc., (1772,) 
* Compendium of History, Chronology, and Biography,” 
(1777,) and other valuable works. 

Morto da Feltro. See FELTRO, DA. 

Mor’ton, (CHARLKS,) a Jearned English Puritan min- 
ister, born about 1626. He was ejected for noncon- 
formity in 1662, after which he taught school in London 
about twenty years. He emigrated to New England in 
1686, and became minister at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. He wrote several religious works. Died in 1698. 

Morton, (CHARLES,) an English physician and anti- 

uary, born in Westmoreland in 1716. Elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1752, he became one of its secre- 
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taries in 1760, and in 1776 succeeded Dr. Maty as libra- 
rian of the British Museum. He was also a member of 
the Imperial Academy of Saint Petersburg. He made 
several valuable contributions to the “Transactions” of 
the Royal Society. Died in 1799. 

Mor’ton, (JAMES Douc.as,) EARL oF, Regent of 
Scotland, born in 1530, was a nephew of the Earl of 
Angus. He married Elizabeth, a daughter of James 
Douglas, third Earl of Morton, and inherited the earl- 
dom in 1553, at the death of the third earl, who left no 
male issue. He joined the Protestant party, and became 
one of the lords of the congregation about 1558. In 
1563 he was appointed lord high chancellor of Scotland. 
He lost that office by his complicity in the assassination 
of Rizzio. He was invited by Bothwell to join him in 
the plot for the murder of Darnley. He declined to act 
in that affair, but failed to inform against Bothwell. For 
this course he afterwards offered the excuse that the 
queen was already aware of the plot, so that it would be 
useless to reveal the secret to her. He fought against 
Bothwell and the queen at Carbery Hill. In 1567 he 
was restored to the office of lord chancellor by Regent 
Murray. He was appointed regent of the kingdom in 
1572, and rendered himself odious by his rapacity and 
oppressive acts, but was supported by Queen Elizabeth. 
Having been accused as an accessory to the murder of 
Darnley, he was convicted and beheaded in June, 1581. 

See Rosertson, ‘‘ History of Scotland;” Burron, “‘ History of 
Scotland.” 

Morton, (JAMES Dovuc.as,) EARL oF, a Scottish 
astronomer, born in Edinburgh in 1707,'was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and an associate of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. Died in 1768. 

Mor’ton, (JAMES SAINT CLarr,) an American general, 
born in Philadelphia in 1829, was a son of Dr. Samuel 
George Morton, noticed below. He was educated at 
West Point, where he graduated as second of his class in 
1851, after which he was employed as engineer at various 
places. He was appointed chief engineer of the army 
of the Ohio in May, 1862, and commanded the Pioneer 
Brigade at the battle of Stone River, January 1-2, 1863. 
For his services in this action he obtained the rank of 
brigadier-general. He was killed in an assault on 


Petersburg in June, 1864. 

Morton, (JouN,) an English prelate and statesman, 
born in Dorsetshire in 1410. He held several high 
offices under Henry VI., and, soon after the accession 
of Edward LV., was appointed Bishop of Ely, and lord 
chancellor of England. He was imprisoned by Richard 
IIL., but, having effected his escape, repaired to the con- 


tinent, where he is said to have formed the plan, in con- 
junction with Henry, Earl of Richmond, of uniting the 
parties of York and Lancaster by the marriage of Henr 

to the daughter of Edward IV. Under Henry WibL 
Morton was created Archbishop of Canterbury, (1486,) 
and a cardinal, (1493.) He was distinguished for his 
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| learning and munificent spirit, and promoted several 


public works of great utility. He was the patron of Sir 
Thomas More, who has eulogized him in his “ Utopia.” 
Died in 1500. 

See J. Buppen, ‘‘ Life of John Morton,” 1607; Cottier, ‘* Ec- 
clesiastical History ;” W. F. Hook, ‘Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” vol. v. 

Morton, (Joun,) one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, was born in Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1724. He was for many years a member 
of the General Assembly of his native State, and was 
elected to the Congress of 1774. Died in 1777. 

Morton, (Marcus,) an American jurist and Governor, 
born at Freetown, Massachusetts, in 1784. He was a 
judge of the supreme court of Massachusetts from 1825 
to 1840, and was elected Governor of that State by the 
Democrats in 1840 and 1843. Died in 1864. 

Morton, (NATHANIEL,) one of the early settlers of 
Plymouth, born in England in 1612, was the author 
of “New England’s Memorial,” and a “ History of the 
Church at Plymouth.” Died in 1685. 

Morton, (OLIVER P.,) an American Senator, born in 
Wayne county, Indiana, in 1823. He studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1847. He was Governor of 
Indiana from 1861 to 1865, and was elected a Senator 
of the United States by the legislature of that State in 
January, 1867, for a term ending in March, 1873. During 
the civil war he was conspicuous for his zeal in the cause 
of his country. He is a Republican, and an able speaker. 

Morton, (RICHARD,) an English physician, born in 
Suffolk about 1635, had a high reputation for skill and 
learning, and became in 1670. physician to the Prince of 
Orange. He was the author of ‘‘ Exercises on Phthisis,” 
and other medical works, in Latin. 

See Ress, ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Medicine.”’ 


Morton, (SAMUEL GEORGE,) an eminent American 
naturalist, ethnologist, and physician, was born in Phila- 
delphia, January 26,1799. His father, George Morton, 
who was descended from a large and _ highly respectable 
family in Clonmel, Ireland, emigrated to America and 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. The subject of our 
sketch early evinced a passionate fondness for books and 
thirst for knowledge, and combined with these a habit 
of persevering and methodical industry. He graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania in March, 1820, and 
in October of the same year entered as a matriculate the 
University of Edinburgh, the diploma of which insti- 
tution was conferred upon him in August, 1823. He 
returned to America in 1824, commenced the practice 
of medicine in 1826, and in 1827 married Rebecca G., 
daughter of Robert and Elizabeth Pearsall, highly re- 
spected members of the Society of Friends. His first 
scientific essay, entitled “Observations on Cornine, a 
New Alkaloid,” was published in the “Medical and 
Physical Journal” for 1825-26. In 1827 he communi- 
cated to the Academy of Natural Sciences an ‘‘ Analysis 
of Tabular Spar from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, with 
a Notice of Various Minerals found in the same Locality.” 
During the same year he contributed to the “Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences,” Philadelphia, a 
“Description of a New Species of Ostrea Convexa of 
Say.” These papers were followed in rapid succession 
by many other scientific communications, and the Jour- 
nal of the Academy continued to be enriched by his 
labours until within a short period of his death. There 
were not less than forty of these contributions, besides 
others published in the “Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society,” and the “ American Journal of 
Science and Arts,” edited by Professor Silliman. These 
articles, by their varied range, exhibited great versatility 
of talent, treating as they did upon subjects connected 
with anatomy, ethnology, archeology, geology, palzon- 
tology, zoology, and mineralogy. His celebrated mono- 
graph on the “Cretaceous Group of the United States” 
was received, at the time of its publication, with great 
favour by the most eminent geologists of Europe. In 
1834 he contributed to medical literature an important 
work on the “ Anatomical Character, Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of Pulmonary Consumption.” He early 
began to make his now celebrated collection of crania, 
and up to 1840 had, with great labour and cost, succeeded 
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in collecting no less than 1468 crania. In 1839 he gave 
to the world his ‘“Crania Americana,” and in 1844 his 
“Crania Egyptiaca,” both of which were very favourably 
received. He was for some years president of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences. He died in May, 
1851. His name is often associated with Nott and Glid- 
don’s “Types of Mankind,” (1854,) based to some extent 
on Dr. Morton’s researches; but that work, published 
after his death, and edited by those who very imperfectly 
understood his views, gives no just idea of the modest, 
impartial, and thoroughly scientific spirit with which he 
conducted all his inquiries. In the annals of science his 
name will always be associated with that of Blumenbach, 
the founder of human craniography. To this study he 
gave a powerful impetus, by demonstrating the precise 
method in accordance with which it should be pursued, 
and by indicating its capability of throwing light upon 
the origin and affiliations of the various races of men. 
Dr. Morton left several sons, of whom the eldest, an 
officer of great merit, died fighting bravely for his country, 
(see Morron, JAMES SAINT CLAIR;) another son, 
THOMAS GEORGE, has become justly distinguished as 
one of the most skilful surgeons in the United States. 

See Gross’s ‘‘ American Medical Biography.”’ 

Morton, (THoMAS,) an English dramatist, born in 
Durham in 1764, was the author of numerous comedies 
and farces, which had great popularity in his time. His 
dramas entitled “Town and Country” and “A Roland 
for an Oliver” still retain their place on the stage. 
Died in 1838. 

See Baker, “‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Morton, (THoMAS,) an English prelate, born at York 
in 1564, became successively Bishop of Chester, of Lich- 
field, and of Durham. He published several controver- 
sial treatises against papists and nonconformists. He 
was an intimate friend of Casaubon, to whose memory 
he erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. Died 
in 1650. 

See Barwick, ‘Life of Thomas, Bishop of Durham,” 1660; 
Bappity and Nayvtor, ‘‘ Life of Thomas Morton,” 1669. 

Morton, (WiLtitiam THOMAS GREEN,) M.D., an 
American dentist and physician, born at Charlton, Mas- 


‘sachusetts, in 1819. He settled in Boston, as a dentist, 


about 1842, and made some improvements in the fabrica- 
tion of artificial teeth. He afterwards studied medicine 
and chemistry, to which he was attracted by a desire to 
discover a substance that would render his patients in- 
sensible to painful operations on their teeth. He began 
to use sulphuric ether as an anesthetic in 1846. His 
claim to this invention was disputed by Dr. Jackson. 
Died in July, 1868. (See WELLS, HORACE.) 

Mortonval, mor’t6n’val’, the assumed name of 
Furey Guesdon, (fiir’se’ ga’dén’,) a French novelist, 
He wrote, besides other 
novels, “The Count of Villamayor,” (5 vols., 1825.) 

Morus. See Morse, (ALEXANDER, HENRY, and Sir 
THOMAS.) 

Morus, mo/rts, (SAMUEL FRIEDRICH NATHANAEL,) 
a German scholar and theologian, born in Upper Lusa- 
tia in 1736. He published editions of Longinus, Plu- 
tarch, Isocrates, and other classics, and wrote several 
original works, among which are ‘“‘ Theological and Philo- 
logical Dissertations,” (1787,) and an ‘Epitome of 
Christian Theology,” (1789.) Died in 1792. 

Morveau. See Guyron DE MorvEAu. 

Morville, de, deh mor’vél’, (CHARLES JEAN Bap- 
TISTE FPleuriau—flu’re’0’,) Comre, a French diploma- 
tist, born in Paris in 1686, was ambassador to Holland 
in 1718, and induced the States-General to sign the 
Quadruple Alliance. He became minister of foreign 
affairs in 1723, and was elected to the French Academy 
the same year. Died in 1732. 

See Satnt-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Morvillier, de, deh mor’ve’yd’, (JEAN,) a French ne- 
gotiator, born at Blois in 1506. He became Bishop of 
Orléans in 1552, and was keeper of the seals about two 
years, (1568-70.) Died in 1577. 

Mor’y-son or Mor’i-son, (FyNEs,) an English travel- 
ler, born in 1566. He visited the greater part of Europe, 
and wrote an account of his travels, which was pub- 
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containing his Ten Years’ Travel,” (1617.) Died about 
1614. 

See Harris, “ Ireland ;’? ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. xi., (1825.) 

Morzillo. See Fox, (SEBASTIAN.) 

Mosbourg or Mosburg. See AGAR, (JEAN ANTOINE 
MICHEL.) : 

Mosca, mos’/k4, (FRANCESCO,) called MoscHINoO, 
(mos-kee’no,) an Italian sculptor and architect, born near 
Florence about 1520; died after 1572. 

Moscati, mos-ka’/tee, (Prrrro,) COUNT, an Italian 
physician and writer, born at Milan about 1740, was 
made president of the Cisalpine republic in 1798. He 
was afterwards created by Napoleon a count, and sena- 
tor of Italy. Died in 1824. 

Moscheles, mosh/eh-lés’, (IGNAz,) a celebrated Ger- 
man pianist and composer for the piano, born at Prague 
in 1794, was the son of a Jewish merchant. After visit- 
ing Holland, France, and England, he became in 1825 
professor of music at the Academy in London. In 1846 
he was associated with his pupil, Felix Mendelssohn, as 
director of the Conservatory at Leipsic. His principal 
works are sonatas, songs, and instrument-pieces of 
various kinds. Died in 1870. 

See Fkris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Moscheni, mos-ka’nee, (COSTANZA,) an Italian poet- 
ess, born at Lucca in 1786; died in 1831. 

Moscherosch, mosh/eh-rosh’, (J]OHANN MICHAEL,) 
a German writer, born at Wilstadt in 1600. He was 
the author of “ Wonderful and True Visions of Phi- 
lander von Sittewald,” (1644,) a collection of allegorical 
satires in the style of Quevedo, which are characterized 
by great acuteness, originality, and powers of humour. 
Died in 1660. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Nationalliteratur.”” 

Moschini, mos-kee’nee, (GIANNANYONIO,) an Italian 
writer, born at Venice in 1773. He wrote a “ History 
of Venetian Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” (4 
vols., 1807-09,) and other works. Died in 1840. 

Mos/ehi-on, [Mocyiorv,| a Greek medical writer, 
supposed to have lived in the second century of the 
Christian era, was the author of a treatise ““On the 
Diseases of Women,” which was first published in Wolf’s 
“ Gynzeciorum Commentarii,” (1566.) 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca.’’ 

Moschopule. See MoscHoputus. 

Mos-eho-pii/lus, (Gr. Mocyéxovdoc ; Fr. MoscnHo- 
PULE, mo’sho’piil’,|] (MANUEL,) a Byzantine grammarian, 
supposed to have lived in the thirteenth century, and to 
have been a native of Crete. There was another writer 
of the same name, said to have been a nephew of the 
preceding, and born at Constantinople. Among the works 
attributed to them, which are chiefly grammatical, we 
may mention “Scholia on the Tragedies of Euripides,” 
“Erotemata, or Grammatical Questions,” and “ Scholia 
on Hesiod and Pindar.” 

See Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Monrucra, “ Histoire 
des Mathématiques.” 

Mos/ehus, [Mocyéc,] a Greek pastoral poet, born in 
Syracuse, flourished about 200 B.c._ He was contempo- 
rary with Bion, to whose memory he wrote a beautiful 
elegy. A few idyls are the only extant works of 
Moschus. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for January, 1836. 

Moscoso de Alvarado, de, di mos-ko’so d& 4l1-v4- 
r4/Do, (Don Lurs,) a Spanish soldier, born at Badajoz 
in 1505. He served under Hernando de Soto in the 
conquest of Florida in 1539 and 1540. On the death of 
De Soto, Moscoso was chosen general in his stead. He 
died in Peru about 1560. 

Moseley, m6z/le, (BENJAMIN,) born in Essex, Eng: 
land, became physician to Chelsea Hospital. He pub- 
lished a ‘“‘ Treatise on the Diseases of the Tropics,” and 
other works ; but he is chiefly known from his violent 
opposition to vaccination. Died in 1819. 

Moseley, (HENRY,) F.R.S., an English clergyman 
and scientific writer, born about 1800. He became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in King’s College, London, 
and chaplain to Queen Victoria in 1855. Among his 
works is “Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 


lished after his death, under the title of ‘Itinerary, | Architecture,” (1855.) 
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Mosellanus, mo-zél-lé’/nts, (PErrus Schade— 
sha/deh,) a German scholar and promoter of classical 
learning, born in the diocese of Treves in 1493. In 
1514 he was appointed professor of Latin and Greek 
in the University of Leipsic. He was intimate with 
Melanchthon and Erasmus. Died in 1524. 

Mosen, mo/’zen, (JuLius,) a German /ittérateur, born 
in Saxony in 1803. He wrote “Andreas Hofer,” and 
other poems, also several novels and dramas. 

See LoncGrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Mosengeil, mo/zen-gil’, (FRIEDRICH,) a popular Ger- 
man writer, born near Eisenach in 1773. He published 
“Summer Evening Hours,” “ Liebenstein and the New 
Arcadians,” and other fictitious works, which have a 
high reputation. Died in 1839. 

Mo/ser, (GEORGE MICHAEL,) a Swiss artist, born at 
Schaffhausen about 1705. In 1726 he settled in London, 
where he soon acquired a high reputation for his orna- 
mental gold-work and enamelling. In 1768 he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Royal Academy of Arts. ‘“ Moser,” 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “had a universal knowledge 
in all branches of painting and sculpture, and may truly 
be said in every sense to have been the father of the 
present race of artists.” 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Moser, mo’zer, (JOHANN JAKoR,) a German publicist, 
born at Stuttgart in 1701, became in 1727 professor of 
law in the Imperial College at Titibingen. In 1736 he 
was appointed director of the University at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. As a writer he was remarkable for his 
indefatigable industry, the whole number of his works 
amounting to upwards of four hundred. Died in 1785. 

See J. J. Moser’s Autobiography, (‘‘ Lebensgeschichte J. J. Mo- 
ser’s,”’?) 1783; LeppDERHOsE, “‘ Ziige aus dem Leben J. J. Moser’s,”’ 
1843; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Moser or Moeser, m6/zer, (Justus,) an eminent 
German writer and jurist, born at Osnabriick in 1720, 
was chief director of the government of Osnabriick for 
about twenty years, (1761-81,) and rendered important 
services to the state. He wrote, besides other works, a 
good ‘“ History of Osnabriick,” (1768;) and ‘“ Patriotic 
Fancies,” (3 vols., 1775,) which was very popular. His 
complete works were published in 10 vols., 1843. Died 
in 1794. 

See F. Nicorat, ‘Leben J. Moesers,”’ 1797; ABEKEN, ‘ Re- 
liquien von J. Moeser,” 1837; “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ for 
April, 1843. 

Moser, (MaAry,) daughter of George Michael Moser, 
noticed above, acquired great: celebrity as a flower- 
painter. A room at Frogmore, which she adorned with 
flowers, is called ‘Miss Moser’s room.” She was 
chosen an Academician of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don, and was the only lady besides Angelica Kauffman 
who ever received that honour. She became Mrs, Lloyd 
by marriage. Died in 1819. 

Moser, von, fon mo/zer, (FRIEDRICH KARL,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Stuttgart in 1723, was a son of Johann 
Jakob Moser, noticed above. He was successively aulic 
councillor at Vienna, and member of the administration 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, (1770.) He published several legal 
works, a “ History of the Waldenses,” and “The Mas- 
ter and Servant,” (‘Der Herr und der Diener,” 1759.) 
The last-named production, illustrating the duties of a 
sovereign and his minister, had great popularity. He 
was for some years editor of the ‘‘ Patriotisches Archiv.” 
Died in'1798. 


See H. von Buscue, “F.C. von Moser aus seinen Schriften sein 
Geist,”’ etc., 1846. 

Mo’ses, [Heb. NWN; Gr. Mocie; Lat. Mo’ses; Fr. 
MoysE or Moisr, mo’éz’; It. Morsk, mo-e-8a’; Arabic, 
Moosa, moo’s4,| an eminent Hebrew legislator and 
prophet, born in Egypt about 1570 B.c., was a son of 
Amram, of the tribe of Levi, In consequence of a royal 
edict that all male infants of the Hebrews should be 
killed, he was deposited by his mother in an ark or 
basket on the border of the Nile, and found by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who adopted him as her son. He became 
“Jearned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and mighty 
in words and deeds,” and about the age of forty began 
to meditate the liberation of the oppressed Hebrews. 
Having ‘incurred the anger of the king by his active 
sympathy with his own race, he fled to Midian, where 


he served as a shepherd about forty years. He received 
a divine mission to bring the children of Israel out of 
Egypt to the land of Canaan. Under his guidance the 
chosen people passed through the Red Sea into the 
Wilderness. He was instrumental in composing for 
them a code of laws called by his name, and is the re- 
puted author of the book of Genesis and other books 
of the Pentateuch. The form of government which he 
prescribed to the Hebrews was a theocracy. The funda- 
mental principles of the Mosaic law were that man must 
worship the only true God exclusively, and love his 
neighbour as himself. Having appointed Joshua as his 
successor, and obtained a distant view of the promised 
land, Moses died on Mount Pisgah, aged about one 
hundred and twenty years. He was pre-eminent for 
meekness. : 

See Exodus ii-xl.; Leviticus i.-xxvii.; Numbers i.-xxxvi. ; 
Deuteronomy i.-xxxiv. ; Matthew xvii. 3; Luke xxiv. 27; John iii. 
14, V. 45, vu. 19; Acts vil. 20-44; Hebrews iil. 2, 3, 5, xi. 23-29; 
Revelation xv. 3; WaArRBuRTON, ‘‘ Divine Legation of Moses De- 
monstrated,”’ 1788; J. J. Hess, ‘‘ Geschichte Mosis,”’ 1777 ; E. Bous- 
QUET, “Histoire de sept Réformateurs,’’ 1853; D. W. Mo.ter, 
** Dissertatio de Mose Philosopho,” 1707; JoHN CAMPBELL, “ Life 
of Moses,” 1738. 

Mo/ses €ho-re-nen’sis, (2.2. ‘of Chorene,”’) an Ar- 
menian writer and bishop, flourished about 460 A.D. 
He wrote, besides other works, a “ History of Armenia.” 

Mosheim, von, fon mos’him, [Lat. MosHr/Mius or 
MosHet/Mius,| (JOHANN LORENZ,) an eminent Ger- 
man theologian, pulpit orator, and historian, born at 
Lubeck in 1694. He studied at Kiel, and became pro- 
fessor of theology at Helmstedt in 1725. In 1747 he 
obtained the chair of theology at Gottingen, with the 
title of chancellor of the university. He was eminently 
successful as a teacher, and acquired a wide celebrity for 
his eloquence. His great work entitled “ Institutes of 
Ecclesiastical History,” (2 vols. 12mo, 1726,) originally 
written in Latin, has been translated into French, Ger- 
man, and English. Among his other writings we may 
name ‘‘ Commentaries on Christianity before the Time 
of Constantine the Great,” (1753,) and “Morality of 
the Holy Scriptures,” (9 vols.) He also translated into 
Latin Cudworth’s “Intellectual System.” Diedin 1755. 

See F. Lucxs, ‘‘ Narratio de J. L. Moshemio,”’ 1837; J. M. 
Gessner, ‘‘ Memoria J. L. Mosheimii,’’ 1755; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” \ 

Moshemius or Mosheimius. See MosHErm. 

Moslemah, mos/le-mah, a famous Arabian captain, 
ason of the caliph Abd-el-Malek. He commanded the 
armies of his brothers, Waleed I., Soliman, Yezeed IL., 
and Hesham. He defeated the army of the Greek em- 
peror in 716 A.D. Died about 740 A.D. 

Mosneron-Delaunay, mos‘’neh-rdn’ deh-10/nd’, 
(JEAN BAPTISTE,) BARON, a French /zttévateur, born at 
Nantes in 1738, translated Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost” 
into French, Died in 1830. 

Mosquera, mos-ka’ra, (Don Ruy GarciA,) a Spanish 
navigator, born in 1§01, sailed with Sebastian Cabot on 
his voyage to South America in 1526, and subsequently 
became one of the founders of the city of Buenos Ayres. 

See CHARLEVOIX, ‘‘ Histoire du Paraguay ;”’ Souruey, ‘ History 
of Brazil.” 

Moss, (CHARLES,) an English theologian, a nephew 
of Robert, noticed below, rose to be Bishop of Saint 
David’s in 1766. He wrote several theological treatises. 
Died in 1802. 

Moss, (RoBertT,) an English divine, born in Norfolk 
in 1666. He obtained great popularity as a preacher, 
and was successively chaplain-in-ordinary to William IIT. 
and Queen Anne. He died in 1729, leaving a number 
of sermons, and some Latin and English poems. 

Mossen Jordi de San Jordi, mos-sén’ hor-dee’ da 
san hor-dee’, a Spanish poet, who wrote in the Catalonian 
dialect, lived about 1230. 

See LonGre.tow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 

Mos/som, (Rogperr,) an Irish prelate, was created 
Bishop of Londonderry after the restoration. He wrote, 
among other works, ‘The Preacher’s Tripartite,” and 
* Zion’s Prospect in its First View.” Died in 1679. 

Mos/sop, (HENrRY,) an Irish tragedian, born in 1729. 
He obtained a high reputation as an actor, both on the 
Dublin stage and in London, where he was regarded as 
nearly equal to Garrick. Died in 1773. 
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Mostaert, mos/tart, (FRANCIS and Gi1xs,) Flemish 
painters, born at Hulst in 1525, were twins, and sons of 
Jan, noticed below. Francis painted landscapes with 
success, and died in 1556, Giles, who was a historical 
painter, died in 1601. 

Mostaert, mos’tart, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Haarlem in 1499, was a pupil of James of Haarlem. He 
enjoyed a high reputation, and was patronized by the 
archduchess Margaret of Austria. Among his master- 
pieces are a “ Nativity,” “ Ecce Homo,” and “ Discord 
throwing the Apple.” Died in 1555. 

See PirkincTon, “Dictionary of Painters ;’? Descamps, ‘‘ Vies 
des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Mostanser-Billah, mos/tan’ser bil’/lah, sometimes 
written Montaser-Billah, a caliph and patron of learn- 
ing, born at Cordova, Spain, in 910 A.D. He began to 
reign in 961. He founded several colleges, and a library 
of 600,000 volumes. Died in 976. 

See Romey, “‘ Histoire d’Espagne.” 

Mostasem-Billah, Al, 4l mos’ta’sem bil’/lah, (Aboo- 
Ahmed-Abdallah, 4’/bo0o ah’méd ab-dal’/lah,) the last 
Abbasside caliph of Bagdad, was born in 1221, and suc- 
ceeded his father Mostanser in 1242. He was conquered 
and put to death in 1258 by Hoolagoo. 

See Wert, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen.’’ 


Mostowsky, mos-tov’skee, (THADDEUS,) COUNT, a 
distinguished Polish patriot and diplomatist, born at 
Warsaw in 1766. He published a good edition of the 
Polish classics, (25 vols., Warsaw, 1803-05.) He lived 
many years in Paris, where he died in 1842. 

Motanebby. See AL-MOOrENABBEE. 

Motasem- (or Motassem-) Billah, mo’tés’sem 
bil’/lah, Caliph of Bagdad, born near Samosata in 794 
A.D., was a son of Haroun-al-Raschid. He succeeded his 
brother Mamoon in 833. He is said to have been a cruel 
tyrant. Died in 842. 

See Asootrepa, ‘‘ Annales Moslemici;’? Wet, ‘‘ Geschichte 


der Chalifen ;’? SANDENBURG MATTHIESSEN, ‘‘ Historia Chalifatus 
Al-Motacimi,’”’ 1849. 


Motenabbi. See AL-MooTENABBEE. 
Motenebbi. See At-MOOrTENABBEE. 
Mothe, La. See La MorHE. 


Mothe le Vayer, de la, deh 1% mot leh va’yd/, 
(FRANGoIS,) a French writer, born in Paris in 1588, was 
appointed preceptor to the Duke of Orléans, (1649,) and 
to the dauphin, afterwards Louis XIV., (1652.) He 
published a treatise “On the Virtue of the Pagans,” 
(1642,) in answer to which Arnauld wrote his tract ‘On 
the Necessity of Faith in Jesus Christ.” He was. the 
author of other works on various subjects, which had 
great popularity at the time. He had been elected in 
1639 a member of the French Academy. Died in 1672. 

See L. Ertenne, ‘‘ Essai sur La Mothe le Vayer,’’ 1849; BAYrE, 
** Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Mortrt, ‘ Dictionnaire His- 
torique ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Motherwell, mtith’er-wel, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish 
poet, born at Glasgow in 1798. He published in 1827 
an interesting collection of ballads, entitled ‘‘ Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern.” He afterwards edited succes- 
sively the ‘ Paisley Magazine,” “‘ Paisley Advertiser,” 
and “Glasgow Courier.” His ‘Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical,” published in 1833, are remarkable for pathos 
and earnestness of feeling. Died in 1835. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ii., second series, 1828 ; 
** Democratic Review’’ for January, 1842. 

Motin, mo’tan’, (PIERRE,) a French poet, born at 
Bourges, lived about 1570-1600. He wrote a number 
of short poems, which are commended for grace and 
delicacy of sentiment. 

Mot’ley, (JjoHN LotHrop,) an eminent American 
historian, born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the 
15th of April, 1814. He graduated at Harvard in 1831, 
studied about a year in the University of Gottingen, and 
passed several years in visits to various countries of 
Europe. Having returned home, he studied law, which, 
however, he never practised to much extent. He pub- 
lished in 1839 a novel entitled “ Morton’s Hope, or the 
Memoirs of a Young Provincial.” In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of legation at Saint Petersburg, where 
he remained but a short time. He contributed articles 
to the “ North American Review” and other periodicals, 
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and produced in 1849 “Merry Mount, a Romance,” 
which had little success. Having resolved to write a 
work on the history of Holland, he went to Europe in 
1851 to collect materials and to make researches on 
that subject. He passed several years at Dresden, Ber- 
lin, and the Hague, and published “The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic: a History,” (London, 3 vols. 8vo, 1856,) 
a work of great merit and profound research, which ran 
through several editions and was translated into French, 
Dutch, and German. Commenting on Prescott’s “ Philip 
II.” and Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” the 
“Edinburgh Review” of January, 1857, says, “ They do 
honour to American literature, and they would do honour 
to any literature in the world.” His next work—a 
continuation of the first—is entitled “The History of 
the United Netherlands from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort,” (4 vols., 1860-67.) 

“Mr. Motley’s History of the Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public,” says the “London Quarterly Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1861, “is already known and valued for the grasp 
of mind which it displays, for the earnest and manly 
spirit in which he has communicated the results of deep 
research and careful reflection. Again he appears before 
us, rich with the spoils of time, to tell the story of the 
United Netherlands from the. death of William the 
Silent to the end of the eventful year of the Spanish 
Armada; and we still find him in every way worthy of 
this ‘great argument.’ . . . Many of Mr. Motley’s char- 
acteristics as a historian will appear from the extracts 
which we have made. It will be seen how vividly he 
can depict the places, the men, the deeds, of other days. 
But the work itself must be read to appreciate the vast 
and conscientious industry which he has so lavishly 
bestowed upon it. . . . Diligent and painstaking as the 
humblest chronicler, he has availed himself of many 
sources of information which have not been made use 
of by any previous historical writer. At the same time, 
he is not oppressed by his materials, but has sagacity to 
estimate their real value; and he has combined and ar- 
ranged with scholarly power the facts which they contain.” 

In 1861 he was appointed minister-plenipotentiary to 
Austria. He resigned this position early in 1867, in 
consequence of an offensive letter which Mr. Seward, 
secretary of state, addressed to him. In the spring of 
1869 he was sent as ambassador to England by President 
Grant. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1861; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for December, 1859, and May, 1861; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1869 ; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review”’ for April, 
1861 ; *‘ North British Review’’ for May, 186r. 

Mott, originally Coffin, (LucRErIA,) an American 
reformer and philanthropist, born on the island of 
Nantucket in 1793. About 1808 her parents, who were 
members of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, removed 
to Philadelphia. In 1811 she was married to James 
Mott, of New York, who soon afterwards came to Phila- 
delphia and entered into mercantile business with her 
father. While still very young, her attention had been 
called to the iniquity of slavery, and she felt it her duty 
to abstain from the products of slave labour. She trav- 
elled extensively as a minister, preaching the peculiar 
doctrines of the society in which she had been educated, 
inculcating obedience to the Divine light within the 
heart, and exposing the sinfulness of slavery and war. 
At the time of the separation in the Society of Friends, 
in 1827, she joined those popularly known as “ Hicks- 
ites,” (see Hicks, Erias,) and distinguished herself by 
the advocacy of Unitarian views of the most radical 
kind. She took an active part (1833) in the organization 
of the Anti-Slavery Society in Philadelphia, and in 1840 
went as a delegate to the World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion, held in London ; but, though otherwise treated with 
the greatest respect and courtesy, she was not admitted 
as a delegate, a majority of the convention having de- 
cided that women should be excluded from any active 
participation in the business of the assembly. 

Mrs. Mott has long been known as an earnest and 
eloquent advocate of anti-slavery principles, of the rights 
of women, and of other reformatory movements. AS a 
speaker she is characterized by an unaffected simplicity 
and earnestness of manner, as well as by clearness anc 
propriety of expression. Her high moral qualities, gsuet 
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uncommon intelligence, the beauty and consistency of 
her general character,—illustrated in her. domestic as 
well as in her public life,—are such as to command the 
respect even of those who in opinion differ most widely 
from her in regard to religious and social questions. 

See “‘ Eminent Women of the Age,”’ 1868. 


‘Mott, (VALENTINE,) a famous American surgeon, 
born at Glen Cove, Long Island, New York, in August, 
1785, was a son of Dr. Mott, of New York City. He 
graduated as M.D. at Columbia College in 1806, and 
afterwards pursued his studies in London and Edinburgh. 
He became professor of surgery in Columbia College, 
New York, about 1809. In 1826 he united with Dr. 
Hosack and others in founding Rutgers Medical Col- 
lege. He acquired a wide celebrity by his skill as an 
operator and by the original operations which he per- 
formed. It is said that he was the first that exsected 
the entire right clavicle, and that he tied the common 
carotid artery forty-six times. Sir Astley Cooper ex- 
pressed the opinion that Dr. Mott “had performed 
more of the great operations than any man living.” He 
was for many years professor of surgery and relative 
anatomy in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York. Among his writings are “Travels in Europe 
and the East,” (1842,) and ‘ Mott’s Cliniques,” (1860.) 
Died in 1865. 

Motte, de la, deh 14 mot, (ANTOoINE _Houdart— 
hoo’dar’,) a French critic and dramatist, born in Paris in 
1672. He was the author of the dramas of “Semele,” 
“The Triumph of the Arts,” and “Inez de Castro,” 
(1723.) The last-named was very successful. He trans- 
lated Homer’s “ Iliad,” which he abridged for the sake 
of improving it, and thus, in the words of Voltaire, 
“changed a form glowing with youth and health into a 
fleshless skeleton.” Among his other works we may 
name his “Reflections on Criticism,” (1715,) in which 
he maintains the superiority of the moderns over the 
ancients. It caused a great sensation, and excited 
against him no little hostility among the /tevati. His 
prose writings are esteemed models of elegant compo- 
sition. La Motte had been chosen in 1710 a member 
of the French Academy, having Rousseau as his com- 
petitor. Died in 1731. ; 

See Herissant, ‘‘ Vie de Houdart de la Motte;’? Vit_teMmatn, 
Tops de Littérature Frangaise;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Motte, du Bois de la, dii bwA deh 14 mot, (Em- 
MANUEL AuGuSTE de Cahideuc—deh ka’he’duk’,) 
ComTrE, a French admiral, born at Rennes in 1683; died 
in 1764. 

Motte-Cadillac, de la, deh 14 mot ka’de’yak’, (AN- 
‘TOINE,) a French officer, noted as the founder of Detroit, 
was born in Gascony about 1660. He formed a settle- 
ment at Detroit in 1701, and was appointed Governor 
of Louisiana about 1711. Died after 1717. 

Motte-Guyon. See GuYON, (JEANNE BOUVIER DE 
LA MOTTE.) 

, Motte, La. See Lamorre. 

Motteux, mo’tuh’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French 
littérateur, born at Rouen in 1660. On the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes he settled in London, where he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of English and pub- 
lished a number of dramas. Among the principal of 
these we may name “ The Amorous Miser,” and ‘ Beauty 
in Distress.” He also made an English translation of 
“Don Quixote,” which is pronounced by Lord Wood- 
houselee “by far the best version we have yet had of 
the romance of Cervantes.” Died in 1718. | 

See Cipeer, “Lives of the Poets;” Baker, “‘Biographia Dra- 
matica, 

Motteville, de, deh mot’vél’, (FRANCOISE Bertaut 
—bér’td’,) a French lady, born in Normandy about 
1621, was a favourite and companion of Anne of Austria, 
queen of Louis XIII. She was the author of “ Memoirs 
towards the History of Anne of Austria.” Died in 1689. 


See SatnTE-BeEuveE, “Causeries du Lundi.”” 


Mottez, mo’td’, (Louts Vicror,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, born at Lille in 1809, 

Mott/ley, (JoHN,) an English dramatic and_his- 
torical writer, born in 1692. Among his works is a 
drama entitled ‘‘ The Imperial Captives,” a “ Life of the 


Czar Peter the Great,” ‘‘ History of Catherine of Russia,” 
and the collection of witticisms called ‘Joe Miller’s 
Jests.” Died in 1750. 

See Baker, “ Biographia Dramatica.”” 

Moucheron, moosh’rén’, (FREDERIK,) an eminent 
Dutch Jandscape-painter, born at Emden in 1633. His 
pictures are remarkable for the graceful form and group- 
ing of the trees and the transparency of the water. The 
figures and animals in his landscapes were painted by 
Helmbreeker and Adrian van der Velde. Among his 
master-pieces are “The Setting Sun,” and “ Morning.” 
Died in 1686. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Moucheron, (IZAAK,) a painter and engraver, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Amsterdam in 1670. He 
painted in the same style as his father, and was regarded 
as his equal. Died about 1740. 

Mouchet, moo’sha’, (FRaNGoIs Nicoxas,) a skilful 
French painter of history and portraits, was born in 
Franche-Comté in 1750; died in 1814. 

Mouchon, moo’shodn’, (PIERRE,) a Swiss Z¢tévrateur, 
born at Geneva in 1733, was a friend of J. J. Rousseau. 
He published “Table analytique et raisonnée des Ma- 
tiéres contenues dans lEncyclopédie,” (2 vols., 1780.) 
Died in 1797. 

Mouchy, de, deh moo’she’, (PHILIPPE de Noailles 
—deh no’al’ or no’a’yé,) Duc, a French marshal, born 
in Paris in 1715, was a son of the Duc de Noailles. He 
served in all the wars that the French waged between 
1733 and 1759. He defended the king when the palace 
was attacked by a mob, in 1792, and was executed as a 
royalist in 1794. 

Mouette, moo’ét’, (GERMAIN,) a French traveller, 
born near Dourdan in 1652, was taken by the Algerines, 
and was kept in captivity for eleven years. He pub- 
lished a “ History of the Conquests of Mouley Archy, 
and his brother Mouley Ismael, Kings of Morocco,” 
etc., (1683.). Died about 1690. 

Moufet, pronounced, and sometimes written, Muf’- 
fett, (THOoMAS,) an English physician and naturalist, 
born in London about 1550. He was the principal 
author of the work entitled “ Theatre of Insects,” (‘ In- 
sectorum sive Minimorum Animalium Theatrum,” 1634,) 
which is highly commended by Cuvier and Haller, He 
also published several medical treatises, among which 
are “ Health’s Improvement,” etc., and “De Jure et 
Preestantia Chymicorum Medicamentorum.” Died in 
1600, 

See Woop, ‘‘Athenz Oxonienses;’’ Cuvier, ‘‘ Histoire des 
Sciences naturelles.” 

Mougin, moo’zhan’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French 
astronomer, born near Baume-les-Dames in 1735; died 
in 1816. 

Mouhy, de, deh moo’e’, (CHARLES de Pieux—deh 
fe-uh’,) CHEVALIER, a French novelist, born at Metz in 
—, . - . . 
1701. He wrote many works of inferior quality. Died 
in 1784. 

‘Moulac, moo’lak’, (VINCENT MARIE,) an able French 
naval officer, born at Lorient in 1780; died in 1836. 

Moulin, (JEAN Francors AuGusve.) See MOuULINS. 

Moulin, du, (CHARLES.) See DUMOULIN. 

Moulin, du, dii moo%an’, (Louts,) a son of the fol- 
lowing, was born in 1606. He studied at Leyden, and 
afterwards became a zealous partisan of Cromwell and 
the Independents, through whose influence he was made 
Camden professor of history at Oxford. Died in 1683. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Moulin, du, [Lat. Morin.£/us,] (PIERRE,) an eminent 
French Protestant theologian, born in 1568, was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy in the University of 
Leyden. He afterwards filled the chair of theology 
at Sedan. He was the author of a treatise “On the 
Recent Origin of Popery,” and of other works. Died 
about 1658. 

See Meursius, ‘‘ Athene Batave.” 

Moulin, du, (P1rRRE,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in Paris about 1600. Having graduated at Leyden, 
he repaired to England, where he subsequently hecame 
chaplain-in-ordinary to Charles II. He is chiefly known 
as the author of a work entitled “The Cry of Royal 
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Blood to Heaven,” written in reference to the execution 
of Charles I. He died in 1680, leaving a number of 
controversial treatises. 

See MM. Haag, ‘La France protestante.”’ 

Moulins. See DEsMOULINS. 

Moulins or Moulin, moo‘l4n’, (JEAN FRANGOIS 
AUGUSTE,) a French general, born at Caen in 1752. He 
was appointed general-in-chief of the army of England 
in October, 1798. In June, 1799, he was elected one of 
the Directors of the republic. He united with Gohier 
to oppose Bonaparte in the coup d’éat of the 18th Bru- 
maire, (November, 1799.) Died in 1810. 

See DE Barants, “‘ Histoire du Directoire.’’ 

Moullah. See Mooiian. 

Moulton, mdl/ton, (JosepH WuHuirr,) an American 
antiquary and historical writer, born at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, in 1789, published a “ History of Early New 
York,” (1826,) and “New York One Hundred and 
Seventy Years Ago,” (1849.) 

Moultrie, moo’tre, ?(Jof&N,) an English poet, born 
about 1804. He became rector of Rugby, in Warwick- 
shire, and published a volume of poems in 1837, and 
other works, among which is “The Dream of Life.” 

Moultrie, moo/tre, (WILLIAM,) a_ distinguished 
general of the American Revolution, born in South 
Carolina in 1731. In 1776 he received the thanks of 
Congress for his gallant defence of the fort on Sullivan’s 
Island, which was named Fort Moultrie in his honour. 
He assisted General Lincoln in the defence of Charles- 
ton in 1780, after which he was appointed major-general. 
He was elected Governor of South Carolina in 1785. 
He wrote ‘‘Memoirs of the Revolution in the Carolinas 
and Georgia.” Died in 1805. 

fae the “* National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 1. 

Mounier, moo’ne-a’, (CLAUDE EDOUARD PHILIPPE,) 
Baron, a son of Jean Joseph, noticed below, was born 
at Grenoble in 1784. In 1809 he was appointed by 
Napoleon secretary of his cabinet, and in this capacity 
accompanied him in his campaigns. He was also 
created a baron, and in 1812 master of requests. Died 
in 1843. 

See Porratis, ‘‘Kloge de M. le Baron Mounier,” 1844; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Mounier, (JEAN JosEpH,) a French legislator, eminent 
for his talents and virtues, was born at Grenoble in 1758. 
He studied Jaw, and, after he had served as judge for 
several years, was elected in 1789 to the States-Gene- 
ral, where he distinguished himself by the moderation 
of his liberal opinions. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to form a new constitution, but his 
plan was rejected. He wished a legislature divided 
into two chambers. He presided with credit over the 
National Assembly from September 28 to October 8, 
1789, during which time the sessions of that body 
were disturbed by a mob, and then hastily retired 
from the capital. Being denounced as a royalist, he 
emigrated in 1790, and lived in Switzerland, England, 
and other countries, until 1801. Having returned to 
France, he was appointed in 1802 prefect of Ille-et- 
Vilaine, and about 1804 councillor of state. He died 
in 1806, leaving several able political works, one of 
which is “The Influence ascribed to the Philosophers 
and Free-Masons on the French Revolution.” 

See Berrtat Satnt-Prix, “ Eloge historique de Mounier,’ 1806 ; 
Turers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;’? Micnet, ‘ History 
of the French Revolution ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Mount, (WILLIAM SIDNery,) an American painter, 
born in Long Island about 1808. His favourite subjects 
were rural and domestic scenes, and he excelled in 
humorous and comic delineations. His “ Farmers Noon- 
ing,” ‘Husking Corn,” ‘Raffling for a Goose,” and 
“Dance of the Haymakers,” enjoy a wide popularity. 
Died in 1868. 

See Dunvap, ‘‘Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
America ;”? ‘TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Mount’a-gti or Mont’a-giie, (RICHARD,) a learned 
English prelate, born in Buckinghamshire in 1578. He 
was ¢reated Bishop of Norwich in 1638. He wrote 
several treatises on church antiquities, and was also 
engaged in many controversies with the Papists and the 
Calvinists. Died in 1641. 


General Banks in Louisiana in April, 1864. 


Mount’ain, (GrorGE JEHOSHAPHAT,) a Protestant 
prelate, born at Quebec, Canada, about 1789. He be- 
came Bishop of Quebec about 1837. Died in 1863. 

Mount’fort, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished English 
actor and dramatic writer, born in Staffordshire in 1659. 
Among his principal plays are the tragedy of “ Edward 
IIL,” and a farce entitled “The Life and Death of Dr. 
Faust.” Died in 1692. 

See Baker, “ Biographia Dramatica.”’ 

Moura, m0d/ra, (JozE DE SANTO ANTONIO,) a Portu- 
guese Orientalist, born at Almodovar; died about 1845. 

Mourad. See MoorapD. , 

Mouradja d’Ohsson, moo-ra’ji do’son, (IGNATTUS,) 
born at Constantinople in 1740, was descended from an 
Armenian family. In 1782 he was appointed ambas- 
sador-extraordinary from Sweden to the Porte. He 
published “A General View of the Ottoman Empire,” (in 
7 vols,) a work which is highly esteemed. Died in 1807. 

Mouravief. See MooravirEr. 

Mouret, moo’rd/, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a French composer, 
born at Avignon in 1682, produced a number of popular 
operas and songs. Died in 1738. 

Mourgues, moore, (MICHEL,) a learned French 
Jesuit, born in Auvergne about 1642, became professor 
of mathematics at Toulouse. Among his writings are 
“ New Elements of Geometry,” and a “ Parallel between 
Christian Morality and that of the Ancient Philoso- 
phers.” Died in 1713. 

Mourgues, de, deh moorg, or Morgues, morg, 
(Marntgu,) Sieur de Saint-Germain, a French writer 
and theologian, born in 1582. He became in 1620 
almoner to Marie de Médicis, whom he accompanied 
in her exile to Brussels, England, and Cologne. He 
published, among other works, a “Defence of the 
Queen-Mother and of Louis XIII.,” (Antwerp, 1637.) 
Died in 1670. 

Mourlon, moor‘/lon’, (FREDERIC,) a French jurist, 
born at Chambon about 1814. He published several 
legal works. 

Mousa. See Moosa. 

Mouskes, moosk, or Mus, (PHILIPPE,) a Flemish 
historian, born at Ghent about 1215, became Bishop 
of Tournay in 1274. He wrote, in verse, a History of 
France, which was commended by Du Cange. It was 
published at Brussels in 1836-38. Died in 1283. 

Moustier, de, (CHARLES ALBERT.) See DEMOUSTIER. 

Moustier, de, deh moo’te-4’/, (CLEMENT Enovu- 
ARD,) MARguts, a French diplomatist, born at Coblentz 
in 1779; died in Paris in 1830. 

Moustier, de, (ErfonorE Francots Etr,) Mar- 
Quts, a diplomatist, born in Paris in 1751, was the father 
of the preceding. He was an adherent of the Bourbons. 
Died in 1817. 

Mouton. See LoBAu. 

Mouton, moo’tdn’, (JEAN,) a French composer of the 
sixteenth century, was a pupil of Josquin Desprez, and 
was patronized by Louis XII. and Francis I. 

Mouton-Fontenille de la Clotte, moo’t6n’ font’- 
nél’ deh 14 klot, (MARTE JACQUES PHILIPPE,) a French 
naturalist, born at Montpellier in 1769. He wrote on 
botany and ornithology. Died in 1837. 

Movers, mo/vers, (FRANZ KArRL,) a learned German 
Catholic theologian, born at Késfeld, in Westphalia, in 
1806. He became in 1839 professor of the theology of 
the Old Testament in the Catholic faculty at Breslau. 
His greatest work, entitled “The Phcenicians,” (1850,) 
illustrates the religion, history, and antiquities of that 
nation. He also published several treatises on Biblical 
antiquities, and wrote the article “ Phoenicia” in Ersch 
and Gruber’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia.” 

Mowatt. See Rircure, (ANNA Cora.) 

Mow’er,? (Josrpu A.,) an able American general in 
the service of the Union. He commanded a brigade in 
an attack on Vicksburg, May, 1863, and’served under 
He com- 
manded a division of the army of General Sherman 1n 
its march through the Carolinas, 1865. Died in Janu- 
ary, 1870. 

Mox’on, (Josrru,) 
hydrographer to Charles II. H 
treatises on mathematics, navigation, 


born in Yorkshire in 1627, was 
He published several 
etc., and carried 
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on the manufacture of globes and maps. Died about 
1700. 

Moya, de, da mo’y4, (Don PEpRo,) a skilful Spanish 
painter, born at Granada in 1610, was a pupil of Juan 
del Castillo. He excelled asa colorist. Died in 1666. 

See QuiLuiET, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.”’ 

Moyle, moil, (WALTER,) an English jurist and writer, 
born in Cornwall in 1672, was a friend of Congreve and 
Wycherly. He was the author of an “Essay on the 
Roman Constitution,” and other works, and translated 
Xenophon’s treatise “On the Revenues of Athens.” 
Died in 1721. : 

See “* Life of W. Moyle,” prefixed to his works. 


Moyreau, mwa’rd’, (JEAN,) a French engraver, born 
at Orléans in 1690. Among his best prints are “The 
Lion-Hunt,” after Rubens, and ‘“ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
after Boullongne. Died in 1763. 

See Basan, ‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 


Moyse, the French for Moses, which see. 

Moy’ses, (DaAvip,) a Scottish historical writer, born 
at Lanark in 1573. He wrote ‘ Memoirs of the Affairs 
of Scotland.” Died in 1630. 

Mozart, mo/zart’, [Ger. pron. mot’sart,] (JOHANN 
CHRYSOSTOM WOLFGANG AMADEUS,) a celebrated Ger- 
man composer, born at Saltzburg on the 27th of January, 
1756. Both his parents were distinguished for personal 
beauty. He began to perform on the harpsichord when 
he was about four years old, and manifested an exquisite 
musical organization. His first teacher was his father, 
who devoted much time to his education. At the age 
of six years he composed short pieces of music, and 
was regarded as a prodigy of musical genius. He had 
a sister four years his senior, who in early childhood 
was an excellent musician. In 1762 Leopold Mozart 
took Wolfgang and his sister to Munich, where they 


performed before the court and excited great admira-: 


tion. They also visited Vienna, and exhibited their 
skill before the emperor and his family, by whom they 
were encouraged and caressed. In 1763 young Mozart 
excited the astonishment of the Parisians by his per- 
formance on the organ and by his talent for improvisa- 
tion. He visited with his parents the principal cities of 
Germany, and published two of his compositions in 1763. 
The Mozart family passed the year 1764 in London, 
where they gave public concerts. About 1766 they 
returned to Saltzburg, where Wolfgang continued his 
studies, taking for models the productions of Handel 
and Emanuel Bach. He composed in 1768 an opera 
called ‘‘ La Finta semplice,” which was not represented. 
Accompanied by his father, he made the tour of Italy in 
1769 and 1770, and was received with enthusiasm. He 
produced at Milan the opera of ‘‘ Mitridate,” which was 
performed with success in 1770. During his visit to 
Rome the pope created him a knight (cavalzere) of the 
Golden Spur. His next works were two serenatas, called 
“Ascanio in Alba,” and “The Dream of Scipio,” (‘“ I] 
Sogno di Scipione,” 1772.) He composed in 1773 an 
opera entitled “ Lucio Silla,” which was very successful. 
He passed several years in travel, and solicited employ- 
ment in various foreign countries without success. 

In 1779 he obtained the places of organist and chapel- 
master to the Archbishop of Saltzburg. At the request 
of the Elector of Bavaria, he composed ‘‘Idomeneo,” an 
opera, (1781,) which was superior to his former works 
and obtained immense applause. “This work,” says 
Denne-Baron, “ was nothing less than a complete trans- 
formation of the art.” He quitted the service of the 
archbishop,—a coarse and sordid person, who required 
him to eat with his menial servants,—and in 1781 settled 
in Vienna. In 1782 he composed a German opera, 
“ The Abduction from the Seraglio,” (“ Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail,”) and married Constance Weber. He 
became a friend of Haydn, the great composer, 

Mozart composed, with unremitting activity and in 
rapid succession, symphonies, sonatas, quartets, motets, 
waltzes, etc. About 1785 he produced “Davidde peni- 
tente,” an oratorio, which abounds in beauties of the 
first order. His comic opera “ ‘The Marriage of Figaro” 
(‘ie Nozze di Figaro,” 1786) was performed with 
unbounded applause, and, in the opinion of some critics, 


formed an epoch in dramatic music. His master-piece 
is the opera ‘f Don Giovanni,” or “ Don Juan,” which 
was first performed at Prague in 1787. The King of 
Prussia offered him 3000 crowns a year to attract him 
to Berlin; but he declined to quit the service of the em- 
peror Joseph, who paid him only 800 florins.. He was 
often reduced to painful distress for want of money while 
he lived in Vienna. Among his later works is “The 
Magic Flute,” an opera, (1791.) Mozart, as a performer 
on the piano, surpassed all the German musicians of his 
time. His constitution was naturally delicate, and his 
health rapidly declined in 1791, during which he was 
employed to compose a requiem by a mysterious stranger, 
or a person who wished his name to bea secret. This 
person was an agent of Count Walsegg. To his morbid 
and depressed imagination this seemed as a warning of 
his own impending death. With this presentiment, he 


| composed his Requiem,” which is considered his most 


sublime work. He died in Vienna in December, 1791 
or 1792, leaving several chfldren. 

“Mozart occupies,” says Denne-Baron, “a unique 
place in the history of music, by the universality of his 
genius. . . . He excelled in all departments, and the 
products of his radiant imagination improved the art 
in all its parts... . In dramatic music he was un- 
rivalled. His enlightened mind and his exquisite sen- 
sibility enabled him to seize with equal tact and sagacity 
the zzeances and the true conditions of the lyrical drama.” 
(‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) 

See E. Houmes, “‘ Life of Mozart,” 2 vols., 1845; NIEMETSCHEK, 
“Mozart’s Leben,’’ 1798; Rorcuiitz, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Mozart,” (in 
German,) 1801; ARNOLD, ‘‘ Mozart’s Geist,” Erfurt, 1803; G. N. 
von Nissen, ‘‘ Biographie W. A. Mozarts,”’ 1828; Feris, ‘‘ Biogra- 
phie Universelle des Musiciens ;’? H. Dorrinc, ‘*W. A. Mozart,” 
and a French version of the same, Paris, 1860; Herr Orro JAHN, 
“*Mozart’s Leben,” 1856; Daines Barrincron, “ Notice of Mo- 
zart,’’? in the ‘‘ Philosophical ‘Transactions,”’ 1770; ‘‘ Letters of 
Mozart,’’ translated by Lapy WaLvaceg, 2 vols., 1865; “ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1846. 

Mozart, (LEOPOLD,) a German musician, born at 
Augsburg in 1719, was the father of the famous com- 
poser. He performed on the violin, and became about 
1762 vice-chapel-master of the Prince-Archbishop of 
Saltzburg. He gave diligent attention to the education 
and training of his son. He composed several oratorios, 
etc. Died in 1787. 

Mozier, mo’zher, (JOSEPH,) an American sculptor, 
born at Burlington, Vermont, in 1812. He passed many 
years in mercantile business in the city of New York, 
and afterwards studied sculpture in Italy. Among his 
works are * Esther,” ‘‘ Pocahontas,” and “ Silence.” 

Mozin, mo’zan’,(... ,) a French grammarian, born 
in 1771, taught in Germany many years. He published 
several works on grammar, and a good French-German 
Dictionary, (1812.) Died in r84o. 

Mozin, (CHARLES Louts,) a French painter, born in 
Paris in 1806, studied under Leprince. His works are 
chiefly marine views, which have great merit. Among 
the best we may name “The Capture of the Isle of 
Bommel by the French Army in 1794,” and * The Port 
of Honfleur.” 

Mozzi, mot’see, (MARCANYONIO,) an Italian /ttéra- 
teur and priest, born at Florence in 1678; died in 1736. 

Muawia or Muawias. See MoAWEryAnH. 

Mucianus, mu-she-a/nus, | Fr. Mucien, moo’se-an’; 
It. MuzIANo, moot-se-4’/no,] (LICINIUS,) an able Roman 
general and orator, whose character was compounded 
of good and evil qualities. He was chosen consul in 52 
A.D., and at the death of Nero, in 68, commanded four 
legions in Syria. To promote the interest of his friend 
Vespasian in his contest against Vitellius, he made a 
rapid march to Rome in 69 A.D., and acted the part of a 
sovereign until the arrival of Vespasian. Mucianus was 
consul in 7o and in 75 A.D. 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ History of Rome.’’ 


Mucianus, (P. Licinrus Crassus DIveEs,) an eminent 
Roman jurist and orator, was a son of P. Mucius Sce- 
vola. He was adopted by P. Licinius Crassus, suc- 
ceeded Scipio Nasica as pontifex maximus, and became 
consul in 131 B.c. Having led an army into Asia to 
oppose Aristonicus, who attempted to obtain Pergamus, 
he was defeated and killed, in 130 B.c. 


MUCIEN 


Mucien. See Mucranus, (LICINIUS.) 

Mucius Sceevola. See Scavora. 

Miicke or Muecke, miik’eh, (HEINRICH Karu AN- 
TON,) a German historical painter, born at Breslau in 
1806, was a pupil of Schadow. Among his master- 
pieces may be named ‘Saint Ambrose and the Emperor 
Theodosius,” ‘‘ Ulysses and Leucothea in the Tempest,” 
and a “ Saint Catherine.” 

See NAGteEr, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Mudeée, mii’di’, (GABRIEL van der Muyden—van 
der mi’den,) an eminent Flemish jurist, born near Ant- 
werp in 1500. He wrote “De Restitutionibus in Inte- 
grum,” (1586,) and other works. Died at Louvain in 
1560. 

See Sprynazt, “Gabriel Mudée et son Ecole,” 1844. 

Mud/ford, (WILLIAM,) an English editor and writer, 
born in London in 1782. He published, besides other 
works, a “Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” (1804,) and a 
“Vife of Richard Cumberland,” (2 vols., 1814.) Died 
in 1848. 

Mudge, mtj, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an eminent optician 
and surgeon, was a younger son of Zachary, noticed 
below. He practised many years at Plymouth, and 
wrote medical essays, some of which were inserted in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions.” He was distinguished 
as the improver of the reflecting telescope, and as author 
of * Directions for Making the Best Composition for the 
Mirrors of Reflecting Telecopes, with a Description of 
the Process for giving the Great Speculum the True Para- 
bolic Curve.” For this he received the Copley medal 
from the Royal Society. Died in 1793. 

Mudge, (THomaAs,) an excellent English mechanist, 
born at Exeter in 1716, was a son of Zachary Mudge, 
noticed below. Heserved an apprenticeship to Graham, 
the famous watchmaker, and acquired great eminence 
in that art. About 1771 he retired to Plymouth, where 
he employed several years in perfecting chronometers. 
In 1793 he received from Parliament a recompense of 
three thousand pounds for his improvements in these 
instruments. Died in 1794. His son THOMAS wrote a 
“Description of the Time-Keeper invented by Thomas 
Mudge,” (Senior.) 

Mudge, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., a scientific English gen- 
eral, born at Plymouth in 1762, was a son of Dr. John 
Mudge, noticed above. He served in the royal artil- 
lery, and obtained the rank of lieutenant. About 1798 
he was appointed superintendent of the grand trigono- 
metrical survey of England and Wales, after he had 
been employed for several years as assistant in that work. 
During the progress of the survey he was raised to 
the rank of major-general. The results of his survey 
were published in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
and procured him much distinction. In the latter part 
of his life he was lieutenant-governor of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Died in 1821. 

Mudge, (ZACHARY,) an eminent clergyman of the 
Anglican Church, was the father of John and Thomas 
Mudge, above noticed, and an intimate friend of Dr. 
Johnson. He became master of a free school at Bide- 
ford about 1716, and rector of a church in Plymouth in 
1736. He was also prebendary of Exeter. His ser- 
mons, of which a volume was published in 1727, were 
highly esteemed. Died in 1769. 

Mu/die, (RoBERT,) a Scottish naturalist and popular 
littérateur, born in Forfarshire in 1777, became a resi- 
dent of London. He published ‘‘ Conversations in Moral 
Philosophy,” “The Feathered Tribes of the British 
Islands,” ‘‘ Popular Mathematics,” ‘The British Natu- 
ralist,” ‘‘The Elements: The Heavens, the Earth, the 
Air, and the Sea,” and numerous other works. Died 
in 1842. 

Mudo, El, @1 moo’po, (JUAN FERNANDEZ XIMENES 
de Navarete—da n4-va-ra’ta,) a celebrated Spanish 
painter, born at Logrofio in 1526, received the surname 
of EL Mupo (“the Mute”) because he was deaf and 
dumb. He was patronized by Philip II., and painted for 
the Escurial a “‘ Nativity,” a ‘Holy Family,” and other 
works of great merit. He has been called'‘‘the Spanish 
Titian.” Died about 1575. 

Muecke. See MUCKE. 
Mueffling. See MUFFLING. 
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Muegge. See MUGGE. 

Muehlenbruch. See MUHLENBRUCH. 

Muelenaere, de, deh mii’el-na’reh, ? (FELIX AMAND,) 
Comrr, a Belgian statesman, born in 1793. He was 
appointed in 1830 Governor of West Flanders, and 
minister of foreign affairs in 1834. 

Mueller. See MULLER. 

Muelliner. See MULLNER. 

Muench. See MUNCH. 

Muench -Bellinghausen. 
HAUSEN. 

Muenchausen. See MUNCHAUSEN. 

Muennich. See MUNNICH. 

Muenster. See MUNSTER. 

Muenster-Ladenburg. See MUNSTER-LADENBURG, 

Muenter. See MUNTER. 

Muenzer. See MUNZER. 

Miiffling or Mueffling, mtf’fling, (FRIEDRICH FER- 
DINAND KARL,) BARON, a Prussian field-marshal, born 
at Halle in 1775. He was appointed in 1815 governor 
of Paris. In 1829 he negotiated a treaty of peace be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. He became governor of 
Berlin in 1837, and president of the state council in 1841. 
He died in 1851. 

See ‘‘ Passages from my Life,”’ etc., by BARON MUFrriinc. 

Miigge or Muegge, mig’geh, almost mik’keh, 
(THEODOR,) a German /ttérateur, born at Berlin in 1806, 
wrote several romances, also political works entitled 
“France and the Last of the Bourbons” and ‘“ Eng- 
land and Reform.” He became in 1850 one of the 
founders of the Berlin “ National Zeitung,” of which he 
was afterwards editor. Died in 1861. 

Muggleton, miig’s’l-ton, (LUDOWICK,) an English 
fanatic, born in London in 1609, was. the principal 
founder of the sect called by his name. Muggleton and 
his coadjutor, John Reeve, professed to be the last and 
greatest prophets of Jesus Christ. Died in 1697. 

Mugnoz. See MuNoz. 

Muguet de Nanthou, mii’gd/ deh nén’too’, (FRAN- 
cols FELIX HyAcinrue,) a French lawyer and repub- 
lican, born at Besangon in 1760. He was an active and 
influential member of the National Assembly in 1790-91. 
He was one of the commissaries appointed to maintain 
order in Paris on the flight of Louis XVI. to Varennes 
in 1791. He died in 1808, leaving the reputation of a 
worthy and honourable man. 

Muhammed or Muhammad. See MOHAMMED. 

Muhaut, mii’0’, (ETIENNE,) a French naturalist, 
born at Thizy (Rhéne) in 1797. He published a “ Natu- 
ral History of the Coleoptera of France,” (1839 ed seg.) 

Miihlbach, Miss. See Munpr. 

Muhlenberg, mi’len-berg, (GOTTHILF HENRY 
Ernst,) D.D., an American divine and botanist, son 
of the following, was born in Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1753. He published, among other 
works, a ‘‘ Catalogue of the Plants of North America.” 
Died in 1815. 

Muhlenberg, (Henry Metcuior,) D.D., born in 
Hanover, Germany, in 1711, emigrated to America, 
where he founded the German Lutheran Church, anda 
settled as pastor at Philadelphia. Died in 1787. 

See the ‘‘ Life and Times of Henry M. Muhlenberg,’ by M. L. 
STOEVER, 1856. 

Muhlenberg, (Prrer,) a general, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Montgomery country, Pennsylvania, 
in 1746. He served with distinction in the Revolutionary 
war, and was elected to the Senate of the United States 
in 1801, Died in 1807. 

See the “Life of General Peter Muhlenberg,’? by Hunxrny A. 
MUHLENBERG, 1849. 

Miuhlenbruch or Muehlenbruch, mii/len-brdox’, 
(CHRISTIAN: FRIEDRICH,) an eminent German jurist, 
born at Rostock in 1785. He filled the chair of law 
successively at Konigsberg and Halle, and in 1833 be- 
came professor at Gottingen. Among his most important 
works are a “Compendium of the Institutes of Roman 
Law,” and “Doctrine of the Pandects, for the Use of 
Schools.” Died in 1843. : f 

Muirhead, mir’héd, (JAmEs P.,) 2 British writer of 
the present age, was a relative of James Watt, the great 
inventor. He published “The Origin and Progress of 
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the Mechanical Inventions of James Watt, illustrated 
by his Correspondence,” etc., (3 vols., 1854,) and a “ Life 
of James Watt.” 

Muis, de, deh mii-e’, (SImEon Marotte—mif’rot’,) 
a French ecclesiastic and Orientalist, born at Orléans in 
1587, became professor of Hebrew in the Royal College. 
He published a number of valuable works, including a 
“Commentary on the Psalms,” (1630,) which is esteemed 
one of the best that has appeared. Muis enjoyed the 
reputation of one of the most learned Hebraists and 
Biblical critics of his time. Died in 1644. 

See Dupin, “‘ Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques.”’ 


Mul’cas-ter, (RICHARD,) an English scholar, born at 
Carlisle about 1535, became in 1561 master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, then recently founded in London. He 
wrote Latin verses, some of which were spoken before 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, also several educational 
works, Died in rért. 

Mul’ci-ber, [supposed to be derived from mzdceo, to 
“tame,” to “soften,” because he softens iron and makes 
it tractable,] asurname given by the Romans to VULCAN, 
which see. 

Mulder, miil’der, (GERARD JAN,) a Dutch physician 
and chemist, born at Utrecht in 1802, became pro- 
fessor of chemistry in his native city. He published, 
among other works, an “ Essay on General Physiological 
Chemistry,” (1844,) and ‘‘ Chemical Researches,” (1847.) 
Died in 1847. 

Muley (or Mouley) Hassan, mu’lee h4s’san or 
moo‘la’ has’san, King of Tunis, began to reign in 1533. 
He was driven from the throne by Barbarossa, but was 
restored by the emperor Charles V. in 1535. Died in 
1545. 

Miley Ismail, moo’la’ is-m4’eel’, Emperor of Mo- 


rocco, born in 1646, began to reign in 1672. He took 
Tangier from the English about 1680. In 1697 he 


attacked the Algerines, by whom he was defeated. He 
was extremely cruel. Died in 1727. 

Muley Soliman, moo‘la’ so-li-man’, Emperor of 
Morocco, began to reign in 1792. He abolished slavery, 
and is said to have been a prudent and able ruler. 
Under his reign Morocco enjoyed unusual tranquillity. 
Died in 1822. 

Mulgrave, EArt or. See SHEFFIELD. 

Mulgrave, (CONSTANTINE JOHN Purpps,) Lorp, a 
distinguished navigator, born about 1740, was the 
son of an Irish peer. In 1773 he made a voyage to 
the Arctic regions in order to discover the Northwest 
Passage, in which he was not successful. After his 
return he was made a privy councillor, and raised to 
the peerage in 1784. He published, in 1774, “ Jour- 
nal of a Voyage towards the North Pole.” Died in 
1792. 

 Mulerave, (HENRY PuILip Purprs,) Lorn, a brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1755. He filled several 
important offices, and became in 1806 first lord of the 
admiralty. He exchanged this place in 1812 for that of 
grand master of artillery, and received the title of Earl 
of Normanby and Viscount Mulgrave. He died in 183r, 
and left a son, who became Marquis of NORMANBY, 
(which see.) 

Mulinari, moo-le-n4/ree, or Molinari, mo-le-na/ree, 
(STEFANO,) a Florentine engraver, executed a great 
number of prints after Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
other eminent Italian masters. He published in 1780 
a work entitled “Essay on the Five Italian Schools of 
Painting.” 

Miiller or Mueller, miil/ler, (ADAM HEINRICH,) a 
German jurist and writer, born at Berlin in 1779, became 
aulic councillor at Vienna. Died in 18209. 

Mul’ler, (ALBERT A.,) an American divine, born at 
Charleston, South Carolina, about 1800, published a 
number of lyrics and sacred poems. 

Miiller, (ALEXANDER,) a German writer, born in the 
bishopric of Fulda in 1780, was the author of “Archives 
for the most Modern Legislation of all the German 
States.” Died in 1844. 

Miiller, (ANDREAS,) a German divine and Orientalist, 
born in Pomerania in 1630. He assisted Walton in his 
Polyglot Bible, and contributed to Castell’s “Lexicon.” 
He also published a “ Treatise on Cathay,” “ Japanese 


Alphabet,” “Chinese Basilicon,” and other works. Died 
in 1694. 

Miller or Mueller, (Aucusr FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man philosopher, born in 1684; died in 1761. 

See J. A. Ernest, ‘“‘ Memoria A. F. Muelleri,”’ 1761. 


Miiller, mii‘Jair’, (CHARLES Louts,) a celebrated 
French painter, born in Paris in 1815. Among his prin- 
cipal works may be named “Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,” ‘‘Martyrdom of Saint Bartholomew,” ‘Lady 
Macbeth,” “‘ Marie Antoinette at the Conciergerie,” and 
“The Sleeping Sylph.” He obtained medals of the 
first class in 1848 and 1855. 

Miiller, (FRIEDRICH,) a German poet, born at Kreuz- 
nach in 1750, was the author of “ Ulrich von Kossheim,” 
“Faust,” and a drama entitled “ Niobe.” He was also 
a painter and engraver. Died in 1825. 

Miiller, (FRtEpRIcH AUGUST,) a German epic poet, 
born in Vienna in 1767, wrote poems entitled “ Alfonso,” 
(1790,) and “ Richard Lowenherz,” (“‘ Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion,” 1790.) Died in 1807. 

Miller, (FrizepricH Max,) an eminent German 
Orientalist, a son of the poet Wilhelm, noticed below, 
was born at Dessau in 1823. He studied the Sanscrit 
language at Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris, and subsequently 
visited England. In 1847 he was charged by the East 
India Company to publish an edition of the “ Rigveda.” 
He became Taylorian professor of modern languages at 
Oxford in 1854. He published, besides other works, 
‘Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,” a ‘‘ History of An- 
cient Sanscrit Literature,” (1859,) and ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Science of Language,” which were very popular. These 
were first delivered at the Royal Institution in London 
in 1861. He was chosen a Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, in 1858. 

Miiller, (GERHARD FRIEDRICH,) a German traveller 
and historian, born in Westphalia about 1705. Having 
visited Saint Petersburg, he accompanied Gmelin and 
De I’'Isle, as secretary, on their expedition to Siberia in 
1733. He was subsequently appointed historiographer 
of Russia, (1747,) and keeper of the archives, (1766.) 
He published a “ History of Siberia,” ‘Collection of 
Russian Histories,” and other works. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1783. 


See. Gretcu, ‘‘ Essai sur |’ Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” 


Miiller, (Hetnricu,) a German Lutheran divine, 
born at Lubeck in 1631, wrote numerous theological 
treatises in Latin. Died in 1675. 

Miiller, (JAKoB and Georc,) brothers, and Swiss 
artists, born in Grindelwald, lived about 1800, and were 
celebrated for their skill in painting on glass. 

Miiller, (JAn.) See CADOVIUS. 

Miiller, (JAN,) a Dutch engraver, born at Amsterdam 
about 1570, imitated the style.of Goltzius. His prints 
are numerous and distinguished for great boldness and 
facility of execution. 

Miller, (joHANN.) See REGIOMONTANUS. 

Miiller, (JoHANN,) a celebrated German physiologist 
and zoologist, born at Coblentz on the 14th of July, 1801. 
He entered the University of Bonn absut 1819, studied 
medicine and other sciences, and graduated as M.D. in 
1822. In 1826 he published a remarkable treatise “On 
the Comparative Physiology of the Sense of Sight.” 
He became professor of physiology, etc. at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn in 1830. His work on the secreting glands, 
“De Glandularum secernentium Structura penitiori,” 
etc., (1830,) is a valuable contribution to comparative 
anatomy. He succeeded Rudolphi as professor of 
anatomy in Berlin in 1833, and acquired a wide repu- 
tation as a Jecturer. He made several anatomical dis- 
coveries. His principal work is a “ Manual of Human 
Physiology,” (“ Handbuch (or Lehrbuch) der Physiologie 
des Menschen,” 2 vols., 1841-44,) which is considered 
one of the best works ever written on that subject. 
There are few points of physiology on which he has not 
thrown light by numerous observations or new ideas. 
Among his numerous works are a Latin treatise “On 
the Respiration of the Foetus,” (1823,) and “Grundriss 
der Vorlesungen iiber allgemeine Pathologie,” (1829.) 
Many of his works are illustrated by figures designed 
by himself. He edited a journal called “Archives of 
Anatomy and Physiology,” (1834-40.) In the opinion of 
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some critics, Miiller was the first physiologist of Europe. 
He died in Berlin in April, 1858. 

_See Ropotrexn Vircuow, “ Joannes Miiller,’? 1858; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale; C. DarestTs, “‘ Jean Miiller, ses Travaux,” 
etc., in the ‘Revue Germanique” for February, April, and June, 
1859; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.’’ 

Miller, (}oHANN,) a German natural philosopher of 
the nineteenth century. He was professor of physics 
at Friburg, in Brisgau. He published “Elements of 
Experimental Physics,” (3d edition, 1852.) 

Miiller, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
engraver, son of Johann Gotthard von Miiller, noticed 
below, was born at Stuttgart in 1782. Having completed 
his studies in Paris, he was appointed in 1814 professor 
of engraving in the Academy of Arts at Dresden, 
where he was charged with the execution of a plate 
after Raphael’s “ Madonna di San Sisto.” His severe 
application to this work caused his death soon after the 
completion of the print, (1816.) Besides the above- 
named, which is esteemed his master-piece, Miiller 
engraved “The Four Seasons,” after Jordaens, “Saint 
John,” after Domenichino, and portraits of Schiller 
and Hufeland. 

Miiller, (joHANN GOTTWERTH,) a German /7ttéva- 
teur, born at Hamburg in 1744, was the author of “ Comic 
Tales from the Papers of the Brown Man.” Died in 1828. 

Miiller, (joHANN HernrIcu,) a German astronomer 
and natural philosopher, born at Nuremberg in 1671, 
published many works on astronomy, etc. Died in 1731. 

Miller, (JOHANN JAkKoB,) an excellent landscape- 
painter, born at Riga in 1765. He worked at Stuttgart 
and in Italy. Died in 1832. 

Miiller, (JOHANN SEBASTIAN,) a German engraver, 
born at Nuremberg in 1715. His plates for the “Sexual 
System of Linnzeus Illustrated” are among his best 
works. Died in 1783. 

Miiller, (Kart Otfried—ot’freet,) a distinguished 
German scholar, historian, and antiquary, was born at 
Brieg, in Silesia, in 1797. He studied at Breslau, and 
subsequently devoted himself to philology at Berlin 
under the celebrated Bockh. He became in 1817 pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in the Magdalenum at Bres- 
lau, and in 1819 obtained the chair of archzology and 
Grecian art at Gottingen. In this post his able and 
eloquent lectures, and the numerous admirable works 
he published during the fifteen years following, gave a 
new impulse to the study of philology and antiquities 
in Germany. In 1839 Miller visited Italy, and the next 
year arrived at Athens. Having greatly fatigued himself 
while making excavations at Delphi, he was soon after 
attacked by a fever, of which he died in 1840. He was 
buried near the ruins of the Academy, and the Univer- 
sity of Athens erected a monument over his grave. 
Among his principal works are his “History of the 
Hellenic Races and Cities,” (1820,) “The Dorians,” 
(“Die Dorier,” 2 vols., 1824-30,) “Introduction to a 
Scientific System of Mythology,” (1825,) “On the Origin 
and Ancient History of the Macedonians,” (1825, ) 
“The Etruscans,” (2 vols., 1828,) “ Manual of the Arche- 
ology of Art,” (1830,) and ‘History of the Literature 
of Ancient Greece,” (1840.) 

See Brockuaus, ‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale ;’’ “ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1839. 

Miiller, (Lupwic Currsrian,) a German engineer 
and mathematician, born in the march of Pregnitz in 
1744. He served for a time in the Seven Years’ war, 
and became in 1786 professor of mathematics in the 
Academy of Engineers at Potsdam. He wrote several 
valuable treatises on military tactics. Died in 1804. 

Miller, mit!ler, (Orno FREDERIK,) an eminent Danish 
naturalist, born at Copenhagen in 1730. Being appointed 
in 1753 tutor to a young nobleman, he availed himself, 
while travelling with him, of the facilities for increasing 
his knowledge of botany and zoology. In 1764 he pub- 
lished his “ Fauna Insectorum Friedrichsdaliana,” and in 
1767 his “Flora Friedrichsdaliana,” giving an account 
of the insects and plants of Friedrichsdal. The great 
merit of these productions caused him to be appointed 
by King Frederick V. to continue the publication of the 
“Flora Danica,” a magnificent work, surpassing anything 
of the kind that had hitherto appeared. Miiller added 
two volumes to the three already published by Oeder. 
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In 1773-74 he brought out a treatise (in Latin) “On 
Earth Worms and Fresh-Water Worms.” In the first 
part of this work he describes the infusoria, of which he 
discovered many new species; and he was the first 
naturalist who distributed animalcules into genera and 
species. In 1781 his treatise “On the Hydrachne” 
appeared, and in 1785 one “On the Monoculi,” both 
written in Latin and illustrated with many plates. These 
two works, together with a treatise on the Infusoria, (in 
4to, with fifty plates,) published in 1786, are esteemed 
his greatest productions. Miiller had begun in 1779 a 
“Zoologia Danica,” a superb work, of which he pub- 
lished two parts, each with forty coloured plates. Several 
additions were made to it after his death, which took 
place in 1784. Miller is characterized by Cuvier as one 
of the most laborious and accurate observers of the 
eighteenth century; and the same writer adds, “The In- 
fusoria form, as it were, a new animal kingdom, which 
he revealed to the world.” 

See Hanssen, ‘Tal til Erindring af O. F. Miiller,” 1787; 
Hirscuino, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.”’ 

Miiller, (Perer Erasmus,) a learned Danish theolo- 
gian and antiquary, born at Copenhagen in 1776. Having 
completed his studies in Germany, he was appointed in 
1801 professor of theology in the University of Copen- 
hagen. In 1830 he succeeded Miinter as Bishop of 
Seeland. Among his works are ‘Christian Moral 
System,” “Sagabibliothek,” or “ Library of the Sagas,” 
and “ Critical Examination of the Traditional History 
of Denmark and Norway from 1805 to 1830.” Died 
in 1834. 

See Krarr og Nyerup, “‘ Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon,” ete. 

Miiller, (Soputr,) one of the most celebrated tragic 
actresses of the German stage, bornat Manheim in 1803. 
She visited successively Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, 
where her performances elicited the warmest applause. 
In private life she was highly esteemed. Died in 1830. 

Miiller, (WENZEL,) a popular German opera-com- 
poser, born in Moravia in 1767. He was appointed in 
1786 chapel-master at Vienna. Among his numerous 
works is ‘‘ The Magic Guitar.” Died in 1835. 

Miiller, (WiLHELM,) one of the most distinguished 
lyric poets of Germany, born at Dessau in 1794. Having 
visited Italy in 1817, he published, after his return, 
“Poems from the Papers left by a Travelling Bugle- 
Player,” (‘“Gedichten aus den hinterlassenen Papieren 
eines reisenden Waldhornisten,” 2 vols., 1821,) “‘Songs 
of the Greeks,” (‘Liedern der Griechen,” 1821,) and 
“Lyrical Promenades,” (“ Lyrischen Spaziergangen.”) 
He also published the “ Library of the German Poets of 
the Seventeenth Century,” (1822,) and was a contributor 
to Ersch and Gruber’s “ Encyclopedia.” Died in 1827. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Miiller, (WittIAM JOHN,) an eminent landscape- 
painter, of German extraction, born at Bristol, in Eng- 
land, in 1812. He studied under J. B. Pyne, and subse- 
quently visited Egypt and Greece, where he executed a 
number of admirable pictures. Among these we may 
name his ‘*Memnon at Sunset,” ‘Turkish Merchants,” 
etc., “ View of Athens,” and ‘“ Prayer in the Desert.” 
Died in 1845. 

Miller, von, fon miil/ler, (JOHANN GOTTHARD,) a 
celebrated German engraver, born near Stuttgart in 1747. 
He was patronized at an early age by Duke Charles 
of Wiirtemberg, by whose assistance he was enabled 
to study in Paris under Wille. He was chosen a 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts in 1776, and sub- 
sequently became professor of engraving in the Academy 
of Stuttgart, and obtained the order of the Wiirtemberg 
Crown. Among his master-pieces we may name the 
“Madonna della Seggiola,” after Raphael, “Saint Ce- 
cilia,” after Domenichino, and “The Battle of Bunker’s 
Hill,” after Trumbull, also a number of excellent 
portraits, including those of Moses Mendelssohn and 
Schiller. Died in 1830. 

See NaGter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”” : 

Miiller, von, fon miller, (JoHANNES,) an eminent 
Swiss historian, born at Schaffhausen, January 3, 1752. 
He studied history at Gottingen under Schlozer, and 
in 1772 published his “Cimbric War,” (“Bellum Cim- 
bricum.”) He became, soon after, professor of Greek 
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in the College of Schaffhausen, from which he removed 
to Geneva in 1774. About this date he formed a friend- 
ship with Victor de Bonstetten. He published in 1780 
the first volume of his ‘History of the Swiss,” which 
raised him to the first rank of historians. The second 
edition of it was entitled “The History of the Swiss 
Confederation,” (“Die Geschichte der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossen,” 1786.) He was appointed in 1786 aulic 
councillor to the Elector of Mentz and librarian of the 
University of Mentz. About 1790 he accepted from 
Leopold II. of Austria the position of aulic councillor ; 
but, the publication of his Swiss history having been 
prohibited by the Austrian court, he entered the service 
of the King of Prussia, as privy councillor, in 1795. The 
fourth volume of his great work appeared in 1805. In 
November, 1806, he had a private interview with Napo- 
leon, who had invited him for that purpose, and who, 
according to some authorities, effected some change in 
Miiller’s political convictions. Through the influence 
of Napoleon he was appointed a councillor of state and 
director of public instruction by the King of Westphalia 
in January, 1808. He died at Cassel in May, 1809. 
Among his works are his correspondence with Bonstet- 
ten, entitled “ Letters of a Young Savant to his Friend,” 
(1801,) and “ Twenty-Four Books of Universal History,” 
(3 vols., 1811.) 

See his Autobiography, (‘‘Selbstbiographie,””) 1806; A. H. L. 
HEEREN, ‘“‘J. von Miiller der Historiker,’’ 1809; C. G. Heyne, 
‘*Memoria J. de Mueller,” 1810; Heinricu Dorine, ‘*‘ Leben J. 
von Miiller’s,”’ 1835; CHARLES Monarp, “ Biographie de J. de 
Mueller,’’ 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Miiller von K6nigswinter, mil’Jer fon k6/nics- 
Win’‘ter, (WOLFGANG,) a German J“ittératewr, born at 
K6nigswinter in 1816. He published “Ballads and 
Romances,” “Voyage on the Rhine,” “Lorelei,” a 
charming collection of legendary ballads, and “The 
May Queen,” an interesting village story. 

Mul’li-gan, (JAMEs A.,) an officer, born at Utica, 
New York, in 1830. He removed in 1836 to Chicago, 
where he became editor of the “ Western Tablet,” a 
Catholic journal. He distinguished himself by his brave 
defence of Lexington, Missouri, in 1861, and was made 
a brigadier-general of Union volunteers in 1862. 

Miillner or Muellner, miil/ner, (AMADEUS Gort- 
FRIED ADOLF,) a German critic and dramatic writer, 
born near Weissenfels in 1774, was a nephew of the 
poet Birger. He became in 1820 associate editor of 
the “ Morgenblatt.” Among his most popular dramas 
are “The Confidants,” “The Twenty-Ninth of Febru- 
ary,” and “ Die Schuld,” (1816.) Died in 1829. 

See F. K. J. Scntirz, ‘“‘ Miillner’s Leben und Geist,” 1830; F. 
Wacener, ‘‘Miillner in poetischer, kritischer und religidser Be- 
ziehung,”’ 1831. 

Mullot or Mulot, mii‘lo’, (FRANCOIS VALENTIN,) a 
French /é¢tévateur, born in Paris in 1749. He was a 
member of the Legislative Assembly in 1791. Among 
his works is “ Le Muséum de Florence, gravé par David,” 
(6 vols., 1788-95.) Died in 1804. 

Mu‘loeh, (DinaH MartA,) an excellent and popular 
English author, born in Staffordshire in 1826. Her 
principal works are entitled ‘‘The Ogilvies,” (1849,) 
“Olive,” “The Head of the Family,” ‘“‘Agatha’s Hus- 
band,” (1852,) “John Halifax, Gentleman,” (1857,) “A 
Life for a Life,” “ A Woman’s Thoughts about Woman,” 
“Studies from Life,” “A Noble Life,” (1866,) and “A 
Brave Lady,” (1870.) Miss Muloch has written admirably 
upon a variety of subjects. In 1865 she was married to 
George Lillie Craik, (noticed in this work,) who died in 
June, 1366. 

See the “British Quarterly Review” for July, 1866; ‘North 
British Review’ for November, 1858. 

Mulot. See Muttor, 

Mulready, mil’/red-e, (Wuit.tam,) a celebrated 
painter, born at Ennis, in Ireland, in 1786. He entered 
the Royal Academy at an early age, and subsequently 
formed his style on the model of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters. His “Idle Boys,” exhibited in 1815, caused 
his election as associate of the Academy, and a few 
months later he was made a Royal Academician, Among 
his other works are “The Fight Interrupted,” “The 
Roadside Inn,” “Lending a Bite,” “The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” “Crossing the Ford,” and ‘First Love.” His 
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“Choosing the Wedding-Gown,” and other illustrations 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” are also master-pieces of 
the kind, and have placed him in the first rank of modern 
British artists. Died in 1863. 

Mulsant, miil’sén’, (MARTIAL EYrmEeNnNeg,) a French 
naturalist, born at Marnard (Rhdéne) in 1797. He pub- 
lished several works on entomology. 

Mum /mi-us, (Lucius,) an able Roman general, sur- 
named ACHA/ICUS, was noted for his integrity. He 
became przetor in 154 B.c., and consul in 146. In the 
same year he defeated the Achzean League, destroyed 
Corinth, and reduced Greece to a Roman province. 
Many works of art found at Corinth were carried to 
Rome to adorn the triumphal procession of Mummius, 
which occurred in 145 B.c. and formed an epoch in the 
history of Roman art. He was censor in 142 B.C., when 
Scipio Africanus the Younger was his colleague. 

See Poryvsius, ‘‘ History ;’? Livy, ‘‘ Epitome.” 

Mummol. See MumMo.us. 

Mum/mo-lus, [Fr. MummMot, mii‘mol’,] (ENNrus,) 
an able Gallic general, became Count of Auxerre about 
560 A.D., and commander of the army of Gontran of 
Burgundy. He defeated the Lombards near Embrun 
in 572, and Didier, Count of Toulouse, in 576. Having 
revolted against Gontran, he was killed, by order of that 
king, in 585 A.D. 

Mun, (THOMAS,) an English writer on commerce, 
lived about 1620-40. He was a merchant of London, 
and wrote “England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade ; or, 
The Balance of our Foreign Trade is the Rule of our 
Treasure.” 

Munari degli Aretusi, moo-na’ree dal’yee 4-r4-too’- 
see, (PELLEGRINO,) an Italian painter of Mddena, was a 
pupil of Raphael. Died in 1523. 

Munatius Plancus. See PLANCUS. 

Muncer. See Munzer. 

Munch, moonk, (ANDREAS,) a Norwegian poet, cousin 
of Peter Andreas, noticed below, was born in 1811. He 
was author of ‘Poems, Old and New,” and other works. 

Miinch or Muench, mtink, (ERNst HERMANN Jo- 
SEPH,) a Swiss historian and voluminous writer, born at 
Rheinfelden in 1798. He became professor of ecclesias- 
tical history and canon Jaw at Liege, (1828.) He wrote 
(in German) a “ History of the House of Orange-Nassau,” 
(1831-33,) ‘‘ Universal History of Modern Times,” (1833 
-35,) and other works. Died in 1841. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1838. 

Munch, (Perer ANDREAS,) an eminent Norwegian 
antiquary and philologist, born at Christiania in 1810, 
became professor of history in the university of his 
native city, (1841.) He published Grammars of the 
Runic, the Gothic, and the so-called Old Norwegian 
languages, ‘“ Historical and Geographical Description 
of Norway in the Middle Ages,” (1849,) ‘‘ History of 
the Norse Nations,” (“ Det Norske Folks Historie,” 3 
vols., 1853-59.) He also edited the ‘‘ Ancient Laws of 
Norway,” and the ancient “ Edda.” Died in 1863. 

Miinch-Bellinghausen or Muench-Bellinghau- 
sen, munk bel/ling-héw’zen, (ELIGIUS FRANZ JOSEPH,) 
Baron, a German poet and dramatist, born in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin in 1806, was known by the pseudonym 
of FRIEDRICH HALM. He was the author of tragedies 
entitled ‘ Griseldis,” (1835,) “‘ The King and the Peas- 
ant,” (1841,) “The Son of the Wilderness,” (1842,) and 
“The Gladiator of Ravenna,” (1857.) The two last- 
named were received with great favour. In 1845 he was 
appointed keeper of the Imperial Library of Vienna. 

Miinchausen or Muenchausen, mitnk’/héw’zen, 
(GERLACH ADOLF,) BARON, a German statesman, born 
at Hanover in 1688, was for many years curator of the 
University of Gottingen. He made valuable contribu- 
tions to the library of that institution, and founded the 
Society of Sciences at Gottingen. He was appointed 
first minister of Hanover in 1765. Died in £770. 

Miinchausen, commonly pronounced in English 
miin-chaw/sen, (HIERONYMUS KARL FRIEDRICH,) BA- 
RON, a famous German officer, whose name has become 
proverbial as a synonym of extravagant boasting, was 
born in Hanover in 1720. Having entered the Russian 
service, he fought against the Turks in 1737. After his 
return, he acquired great notoriety by his exaggerated 
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stories of adventure, a collection of which appeared 
in England under the title of ‘ Baron Munchausen’s 
Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia.” It obtained great popularity, and was trans- 
lated into German by Biirger. Died in 1797. 

See Exuisen, ‘‘ Nachricht iiber den Freiherrn von Miinchausen,”’ 


prefixed to his ‘‘ Adventures,”’ Berlin, 1849; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Authors,”’ article ‘‘ Raspe.” 


Munck. See Munk. 

Mundanella, moon-da-nel/J4, (Lurci,) an Italian phy- 
sician, born at Brescia, published ‘Theatrum Galeni,” 
(1551.) Died about 1570. 

Mun/day, (ANTrHONY,) an English dramatist, born 
in 1554, wrote “The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon,” and ‘*The Widow’s Charm,” and published 
an enlarged edition of Stowe’s “Survey of London.” 
Died in 1633. 

See Cotuigr, “‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry.” 

Mun/den, (Josrpu S.,) an English comedian, born in 
London in 1758; died in 1832. 

Mun-di/nus or Mondino da Luzzi, mon-dee’no 
da loot’see, an Italian physician and anatomist, born in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Bologna. He is said to have 
been the first among the moderns who dissected human 
bodies. Died in 1326. 

See Porat, “* Histoire de ]’Anatomie.’’ 


Mundt, moont, (THrEopor,) a German /ittérateur, 
born at Potsdam in 1808. He was appointed professor 
of general literature and history at Breslau in 1848, and 
in 1850 librarian of the University of Berlin. He has 
published numerous tales, romances, political essays, 
and sketches of travel. His wife—originally LuiIsE 
M@UuHLBACH, (mtil/bak,)—has also written a number of 
historical romances of asomewhat extravagant character. 
Several of them have been translated into English and 
have enjoyed great popularity. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mun/dy, (GEORGE RopNeEy,) an English naval officer, 
a grandson of Admiral Rodney, was born in 1805. He 
served as captain against the pirates of Borneo in 1846, 
and published a ‘ Narrative of Events in Borneo,” (2 
vols., 1848.) 

Munk or Munck, moonk, (HAN or JOHANN,) a 
Danish navigator, born about 1589. He was sent about 
1620 to search for a Northwest Passage. Died in 1628. 

Munk, moonk, (SALOMON,) a German Orientalist, 
born at Glogau in 1802. He studied in Paris under Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, and was appointed in 1840 one of the 
keepers of the Oriental manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library. He was elected a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions in 1860. Among his works is a “Geo- 
graphical, Historical, and Archzeological Description 
of Palestine,” (in French, 1845.) 

Miinnich or Muennich, mitin’nixk, (BURKHARD 
CHRISTOPH,) COUNT, a Russian general and statesman, 
of German extraction, born in 1683. Having served 
against the French in 1712, he was afterwards patron- 
ized by Peter the Great, and rose to be field-marshal 
under the empress Anna. He subsequently gained a 
series of victories over the Turks. He caused himself 
to be made prime minister during the minority of Prince 
Tvan; but on the accession of Elizabeth he was exiled 
to Siberia, in 1741. He was recalled by Peter III. in 
1762. Died in 1767. 

See Hempet, ‘‘Leben Miinnichs,’’ 1742; Von Hammer, ‘ Ge- 
schichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;”? G. A. von Hatem, ‘‘ Lebensbe- 
schreibung des Grafen von Miinnich,”’ 1803; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Miin/niks, (JAN,) a Dutch anatomist, born at Utrecht 
in 1652; died in 1711. 

Munniks, ( WINoLD,) a Dutch physician, born in 
Friesland in 1744; died in 1806. 

Munoz, moon-ydth’, (EVARISTA,) a Spanish painter, 
of high reputation, born at Valencia in 1671, was noted 
for his gallantry and adventures. Died in 1737. 

See QuiLuieT, ‘Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols,’’ 

Mufioz, (FERNANDO,) Duke of Rianzares, a Spanish 
officer, born at Tarancon about 1808. He was secretly 
married to the queen-regent Maria Christina in 1833. 
They were married publicly in 1844. 
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Mufioz, (JuAN BavTisrTA,) a Spanish historian, born 
near Valencia in 1745, was appointed cosmographer 
to the Indies. He published a ‘“ History of the New 
World,” (1793,) which is highly eulogized by Humboldt. 
Died in 1799. 

See Ticknor, ‘History of Spanish Literature ;’’ Prescott, 
** History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. ii. part 2. 

Muifioz, sometimes improperly written Mugnoz, (SE- 
BASTIAN,) a Spanish artist, born at Naval Carnero in 
1654, was one of the best Spanish fresco-painters of hts 
time. He was a pupil of Coello, and was appointed 
painter to the king, Charles II., in 1688. Died in 1690. 

See QuiLuieT, “ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols,”’ etc. 

Mufoz, (Tomas,) a Spanish naval officer and en- 
gineer, born about 1745. He defended the foundations 
of Cadiz against the encroachments of the sea. Died 
in 1823. 

Mun-ro’, (Sir THoMAs,) an able English general and 
governor, born at Glasgow in 1760 or 1761. He went 
to India about 1780, and entered the army of the East 
India Company. Having served with distinction in 
several campaigns, he was also employed in important 
civil offices. In 1819 he was appointed Governor of 
Madras, and raised to the rank of major-general. He 
died in India in 1826 or 1827. 

See G. R. Guretc, “Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” 2 or 3 vols., 
1830; CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
“Edinburgh Review’ for April, 1830. 

Mun/sell, (JorL,) an American printer and journalist, 
born at Northfield, Massachusetts, in 1808, published 
the ‘‘Every-Day Book of History and Chronology,” 
* Annals of Albany,” and other works. 

Munster, von, fon modn/ster, (ERNST FRIEDRICH 
HERBER?,) Count, a Hanoverian politician, born in 
1766. He was a member of the Congress of Vienna 
in 1814. Died in 1839. 

Mun/ster, (GEORGE FITZCLARENCE,) EARL OF, an 
English general, born in 1794, was a natural son of King 
William IV. He served with distinction in the Penin- 
sular war, and afterwards in India. He wrote a “ Journal 
of Travels in India,” (1819.) Died in 1842. 

Miinster or Muenster, miin’ster, (SEBASTIAN,) a 
German theologian and Orientalist, born at Ingelsheim 
in 1489, became professor of Hebrew and brbtical litera- 
ture at Heidelberg. He published a Latin translation 
of the Hebrew Bible, (with notes,) and a “‘ Universal Cos- 
mography.” “ Miinster,” says De Thou, ‘‘ was so learned 
in theology and geography that he was styled the Esdras 
and Strabo of Germany.” Died in 1552. 

Miinster-Ledenburg, miin/ster Ja’ den-bd0rG’, 
(Ernst FRIEDRICH HeERBERT,) a German statesman, 
born at Osnabriick in 1766. He became minister of 
finance in 1798, and was afterwards sent on missions to 
England and Russia. Died in 1839. 

Muntaner En Ramon, moon-ta-nair’ én r4-mdn/’, 
a Spanish chronicler, born in Catalonia in 1265. His 
principal work is a “History of the Achievements of 
the Princes of Aragon, from James the Conqueror to 
Alfonso IV.” The writer narrates, in a pleasing, un- 
affected style, events of which he was a witness, and his 
chronicle is esteemed one of the best of the middle ages. 

Miinter or Muenter, miin’ter, (BALTHASAR,) a Ger- 
man pulpit orator and writer of sacred poetry, born at 
Lubeck in 1735. His ‘ Collections of Spiritual Songs” 
are greatly esteemed by his countrymen. In 1772 he 
attended the unfortunate Count Struensee a short time 
before his execution, and afterwards wrote an account 
of his conversion. This work became widely celebrated, 
and was translated into the principal European lan- 
guages. Died in 1793. 

See FriepRIcH Minter, “ Leben und Character B. Miinters,’’ 
1794. 

Miinter, (FRIEDRICH,) son of the preceding, born in 
1761, became successively professor of theology at Co- 
penhagen (1790) and Bishop of Seeland, (1808.) He 
also attained great distinction as an antiquary and 
Oriental scholar. Among his most important works 1s 
a treatise “On the Symbols and Art-Representations 
of the Early Christians.” Died in 1830. FREDERIKA 
SopH1a CHRISTIANA Brun, sister of the preceding, 
was likewise celebrated as an author. 
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Munting, miin’ting, (ABRAHAM,) a Dutch physician 
and botanist, born at Groningen in 1626, was professor 
of botany and chemistry in the university of that place. 
He wrote, among other treatises, a ‘Curious Descrip- 
tion of Plants.” Died in 1683. 

Miinzer, Muenzer, or Miincer, miint’ser, (TTHOMAS,) 
a German fanatic, who held principles similar to the 
Anabaptists. Having collected forty thousand followers, 
they committed many outrages ; but they were at length 
defeated by the Landgrave of Hesse and his allies, and 
Miinzer was executed, (1526.) 


See Srropet, ‘Leben, Schriften, ete. Thomas Munzers,’ 
SEIDEMANN, ‘‘ Thomas Munzer,”’ 1842. 
, 


Mura, da, di moo’r3, (FRANCESCO,) sometimes called 
FRANCESCHErTO, (fran-chés-két/to,) an Italian painter, 
born at Naples. He painted several works in the palace 
of the King of Sardinia. Died about 1745. 

Murad. See Moorap. 

Murad, (Sultans of Turkey.) See AMURATH. 

Murad Bey. See Mooran Bey. 

Muraire, mii’rar’, (Honor#,) COUNT, a French judge 
and politician, born at Draguignan in 1750. He was 
elected to the Council of Elders in 1795, was banished 
in 1797, and was appointed first president of the court 
of cassation in Paris in 1804. Died in 1837. 

Muralt, de, deh moo/ralt, (BEAT Louts,) a Swiss 
littérateur, born at Berne. He wrote a “ History of Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia,” and various other works. 
Died in 1760. 

Muralt, de, (JEAN,) a Swiss physician and naturalist, 
born at Zurich in 1645. He became professor of physics 
and mathematics at Zurich in 1645, and published several 
scientific works. Died in 1733. 

Murant, mii-rant’, ?(EMMANUEL,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1622. His works are 
finely finished. Died at Leeuwarden in 1700. 

Murat, mii‘ra’, (JEAN,) a French painter, born at 
Felletin in 1807. He gained the grand prize in 1837 
for a picture of ‘“ Noah Offering Sacrifice.” 

Murat, [sometimes Anglicized in pronunciation as 
mu-rat’,] (JOACHIM,) a celebrated marshal of the French 
empire, and King of Naples, was born near Cahors, in 
the south of France, in 1771. His father was an inn- 
keeper. Soon after the Revolution began, young Murat 
entered the guard of Louis X VL, from which he passed 
into a regiment of chasseurs. As he was a warm parti- 
san of the popular cause, he was rapidly promoted, and 
in the campaign of 1796 was a favourite aide-de-camp 
of Bonaparte, whose fortunes he thenceforth followed 
and shared. Having signalized his impetuous bravery 
in the campaigns of Italy and Egypt, he was made a 
general of division in 1799. Soon after Bonaparte ob- 
tained the chief power, he gave to Murat his sister 
Caroline in marriage. Murat commanded the cavalry at 
Marengo in 1800, and was appointed governor of Paris 
in 1804, with the rank of general-in-chief. He received 
a marshal’s baton in 1804, and in 1806 was created Grand 
Duke of Berg and Cleves. At Austerlitz, Jena, and 
Eylau he directed the cavalry with brilliant effect. He 
was pronounced by Napoleon “the best cavalry officer 
in Europe,” and was admired for his handsome figure, 
gorgeous costume, and chivalrous demeanour. 

Murat commanded the army which invaded Spain in 
1808, and in the same year was placed on the throne 
of Naples, where he was received with general joy, and 
reigned liberally and peacefully until 1812. He shared 
the reverses of the Russian campaign, (1812,) and in 
1813 again fought for Napoleon, whose cause he deserted 
after the battle of Leipsic. He madea treaty with the 
court of Vienna in January, 1814, and engaged to sup- 
port the allies with his army; but he failed to aid them 
efficiently, and was accused of duplicity. As the Con- 
gress of Vienna appeared indisposed to recognize his 
claim, he secretly renewed his relations with the exiled 
emperor, whose cause he openly espoused in March, 
1815. Calling the Italians to rise for liberty, he com- 
menced hostilities against the Austrians in Northern 
Italy, but was repulsed and finally defeated at Macerata 
in May, and then fled to France. In October, 181s, he 
landed with about thirty men in his former kingdom, and 
made a desperate attempt to recover it, but was soon 
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captured and shot. As a ruler, he appears to have been 
mild and humane, but he was deficient in political ability 
as well as moral courage. His wife survived him many 
years, and took the title of Countess of Lipano. (See 
BONAPARTE, CAROLINE.) Murat left twosons, Napoléon 
Achille and Lucien Charles Joseph. 

See F. Mactrong, “‘Interesting Facts relating to the Fall, etc. 
of J. Murat ;” A. pe Beaucuamp, ‘‘ Catastrophe de Murat; L#on 
Gators, ‘‘ Histoire de Joachim Murat,” 1828; A. Serirys, ‘‘ Vie 
publique et privée de Joachim Murat,” 1816; A. BruGGEMANs, 
“Leven en Lotgevallen van Joachim Murat,” 1816; C. Miramont, 
“Vie de J. Murat, Roi de Naples,” 1836; THers, ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution ;’’ ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for August, 1826. 

Murat, (NAPOLEON ACHILLE,) a son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1801. He emigrated to Florida 
about 1822. He wrote a “ Moral and Political View of 
the United States,” (1832,) and several other short 
works. Died in Jefferson county, Florida, in 1847. 

Murat, (NAPOLEON LUCIEN CHARLES,) PRINCE, a 
French senator, born at Milan in 1803, was a son of 
Joachim Murat. He married Miss Fraser, an American, 
about 1827. After a long exile, he was permitted to enter 
France in 1848. He supported the policy of Napoleon 
ILI., who appointed him a senator in 1852. 

Muratori, moo-ra-to’ree, (LUDOVICO ANTONIO,) an 
eminent Italian scholar, historian, and antiquary, born 
near Modena in 1672. He became librarian and ar- 
chivist to the Duke of Mddena in 1700, and continued in 
this office till his death. He published in 1751 his great 
work entitled “ Writers of Italian History,” (“ Rerum 
Italicorum Scriptores,” 27 vols, fol., 1723-38,) which was 
followed by his “ Italian Antiquities of the Middle Ages,” 
(6 vols., 1738,) “ New Treasury of Ancient Inscriptions,” 
(6 vols., 1739,) and “Annals of Italy,” (in Italian, 12 vols., 
1744.) He died in 1750, with the reputation of one of 
the most learned men of his time. 


See G. F. Murarort, “‘ Vita del celebre L. A. Muratori,”’ 17563 
Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? FABRoONI, ‘‘ Vite Italo- 
rum doctrina excellentium ;*’ ScHevont, “ Elogiodi L. A. Muratori,” 
1818; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Muravief. See Mooravirr. 

Murawiew or Murawjew. See MooraviEr. 

Murazan, moo-ra-s4n’, (JUAN,) a South American 
patriot, born at San Salvador in 1796, was president 
of the republic of Guatemala from 1831 to 1838. Died 
in 1852. 

Mur’ehi-son, (Sir RopERIcK ImPry,) an eminent 
British geologist, born at Taradale, Ross-shire, Scotland, 
on the 19th of February, 1792, was a son of Kenneth 
Murchison. He was educated at the Military College 
of Marlow, entered the army in 1807, and served in seve- 
ral battles in the Peninsula. He was also on the staff of 
his uncle, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in Sicily. He mar- 
ried a daughter of General Hlugonin in 1815, and quitted 
the army about 1816. By the advice of Sir Humphry 
Davy, he applied himself to the study of natural science, 
and attended lectures at the Royal Institution. Aboutr825 
he: produced a * Geological Sketch of the Northwestern 
Extremity of Sussex.” He became a member of the 
Geological Society in 1825, and of the Royal Society in 
1826. In company with Sir Charles Lyell, he explored 
in 1828 the geology of Auvergne, Provence, and Pied- 
mont, on which they wrote jointly three memoirs. In 
1830 he began to examine the older sedimentary strata 
of England and Wales, to which he gave the name of 
Silurian system. He published the results of these 
researches in an important work entitled ‘The Silurian 
System.” He was the first who discovered the relations 
of these palzeozoic strata and classified them according 
to the succession of organic remains. In 1845 Mr. 
Murchison and M. de Verneuil published “ The Geology 
of Russia and the Ural Mountains,” (2 vols. 4to.) The 
former received the honour of knighthood in 1846, He 
was elected president of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in 1844 and 1852, and received the Copley medal 
in 1849, for the establishment of the Silurian system. 
Among his numerous works is “ Siluria: the History 
of the oldest known Rocks containing Organic Remains, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the 
Earth,” (1854.) He had been chosen president of the 
Geological Society several times between 1830 and 1842. 
In 1855 he was appointed Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom. He was elected 
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president of the Royal Geographical Society in 1864, 
and received the Copley medal in 1866. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’? for 
uly, 1860 ; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’? for July, 1868; ‘‘ Eclectic 
fagazine” for December, 1864, (with a portrait ;) ‘‘ North British 

Review” for August, 1854; ‘‘ Men of the Time’’ for 1868. 

Murdoch, mur’/dok, (JAMES Epwarp,) an American 
actor and elocutionist, born in Philadelphia, January 25, 
1811. His first public performance was in Philadelphia 
in 1829. In 1833 he appeared successfully in the charac- 
ter of “Romeo,” with Miss Fanny Kemble as “ Juliet,” 
and from that time became a leading actor in tragedy 
and comedy. About five years later he retired from the 
stage, and opened a school in Boston for mental and 
physical training. He afterwards returned to the stage, 
and in 1853 he visited California. In 1855 he went to 
Europe, and while in London performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre with great applause. He returned to the 
United States in 1857. Mr. Murdoch’s style is strictly 
original, his articulation distinct, and his versatility and 
range of character remarkable. At the commencement 
of the war of the rebellion he devoted his time and atten- 
tion to his country, giving readings and recitations in 
the camps, caring for the sick and wounded, and rousing 
the people to the aid of the suffering. He served for 
some time on the staff of General Rousseau. Since the 
close of the war he has devoted himself to his profession. 

Mur’dock, (JAmes,) D.D., a learned American Con- 
gregational divine, born at Westbrook, Connecticut, in 
1776. He graduated at Yale College, and was appointed 
professor of ancient languages at the University of Ver- 
mont in 1815, and in 1819 of sacred rhetoric and eccle- 
siastical history in the theological seminary of Andover. 
He translated from the German Mosheim’s “ Institutes 
of Ecclesiastical History,” and Miinscher’s “ Elements 
of Dogmatic History,” (1830,) and published several 
original works. Died in 1856. 

Mure, mir, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish critic and scholar 
of great eminence, born at Caldwell in 1799. He studied 
at Edinburgh, and subsequently at Bonn, in Germany, 
and after his return was elected to Parliament for Ren- 
frew, in 1846, He published in -1850 his “‘ Critical Ac- 
count of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece,” 
(5 vols. 8vo,) which is esteemed a standard work. He 
was also the author of a “Calendar of the Zodiac of 
Ancient Egypt,” (1832,) and “Journal of a Tour in 
Greece,” (1838.) He was elected in 1855 lord rector 
of the University of Glasgow. Died in 1860. 

Mure, (Sir WiLLIAM,) a Scottish poet, born in Ayr- 
shire about 1594, was the author of traditional ‘ Ballads 
and Songs.” Died in 1657. 

See CuaAmpers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” 
** Edinburgh Review” for October, 1850. 

Mu-re’na, (A. TERENTIUS VARRO,) was consul suffectus 
in 23 B.C., and was put to death in 22 for complicity in 
the conspiracy of Fannius Czpio. 

Murena, moo-ra’na, (CARLO,) an Italian architect, 
born in 1713, was a pupil of Vanvitelli. He worked in 
Rome. Died in 1764. 

Murena, (Lucius Licintus,) a Roman soldier and 
consul, was one of the lieutenants of Sulla, whom he 
accompanied in his campaign against Mithridates. After 
Sulla made peace with Mithridates, in 84 B.c., Murena 
aes in Asia and renewed hostilities. Died about 

O B.C. 

Murena, (Lucius Licinius,) a Roman general, who 
served under Lucullus in Asia. He was elected pretor 
about 65, and consul in 63 B.c. Having been accused 
of bribery in the year last named, he was defended by 
Cicero and acquitted. 

See Cicero, “‘ Oratio pro Murena.”’ 


Mures, moo’rés, (ALONZO,) a Spanish painter, born 
in 1695. He worked at Badajoz, where he died in 1761. 

Muret, mii’rd’, [Lat. Mure/rus,| (Marc ANTOINE,) 
a French classical scholar, born at Muret, in Limousin, 
in 1526. He lectured on philosophy and law at Paris, 
which he quitted about 1552. He afterwards lived in 
Venice and Rome, and was. patronized by Ippolito 
d’Este. In 1563 he opened a course of philosophy at 
Rome, where he became professor of civil law about 
1566. He was styled the “luminary and pillar of the 


Roman school” by Pope Gregory XIII. He composed 
commentaries on Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, Tacitus, and 
other classic authors. Among his various works are 
Latin poems and ‘“ Varize Lectiones.” Died in Rome 
in 1585. 

See F. Bencr, ‘ Oratio funebris Mureti,’’ 1585; Voor, “ Apologia 
pro Mureto;” Virrac, ‘ Eloge de Muret,’’ 1775; ‘‘ Menagiana ;”’ 
Lunpbstap, ‘‘ Dissertatio de M. A. Mureto,”’ 1819 ; NicéKon, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Muret, (THEODORE Cksar,)a French “ttévateur, born 
at Rouen in 1808. He wrote a number of dramas and 
histories, among which is a “ History of the Wars of 
the West,” (5 vols., 1848.) 

Muretus. See Murer. 

Murger, miir’zhd’, (HENRI,) a French “ittérateur, 
born in Paris in 1822, contributed to the ‘‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes” a number of tales and dramas. His 
most popular work is entitled “Scenes in Bohemian 
Life.” Died in 1861. 

See G. PLancug, in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ 1853. 

Muriel, moo-re-él’, (ANDRES,) a Spanish /ttérateur, 
born in Old Castile in 1776, settled in Paris about 1812. 
He wrote on Spanish history, and translated into French 
Coxe’s ‘Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House 
of Bourbon,” (Paris, 6 vols., 1827.) 

Murillo, mu-ril/lo, [Sp. pron. moo-rél’yo,] (BAR- 
TOLOME ESTEBAN,) the most celebrated painter of the 
Spanish school, was born at Seville in 1618, and was a 
pupil of his uncle, Juan del Castillo. About the age of 
twenty-four he went to Madrid, where he derived ad- 
vantage from the friendly counsels of Velasquez and 
perfected himself in his art. Having returned to Seville 
in 1645, he soon acquired a high reputation in history, 
portraits, and other branches of painting. He was pa- 
tronized by the King of Spain, and adorned the churches 
of Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz with his works. As a 
colorist he surpassed all other Spanish artists. His 
productions are remarkable for originality, fidelity to 
nature, freedom of touch, and softness, splendour, and 
harmony of colour. He delighted and excelled in the 
representation of virgin saints and of beggar-boys at 
play. Among his master-pieces are “Moses Striking 
the Rock,” ‘The Marriage of Saint Catherine,” ‘ Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary,” “Christ Feeding the Five 
Thousand,” a “ Young Beggar,” ‘The Prodigal Son,” a 
“Holy Family,” and “Saint Anthony of Padua.” He 
died, in consequence of a fall from a scaffold, in 1682. 

See CEAn- BeERMUDEz, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico,” etc. ; J. F. Bour- 
GoInG, ‘‘ Tableau de l’Espagne moderne ;” QuiLiET, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
des Peintres Espagnols ;’’? C. Bianc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres ;”’ E. 
Davies, ‘‘ Life of B. E. Murillo,” 1819; ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica ;” 
ae Biographie Générale ;”’ “‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for April, 
1846. 

Mauris, de, deh mii‘réss’, (JEAN,) a learned French 
ecclesiastic, sometimes called Mrurs or Murs, lived 
about 1310-40. He was the author of a valuable treat- 
ise on music, entitled “Speculum Musice,” an abridg- 
ment of which has been published. Died after 1345. 

Murner, moor’ner, (THOMAS,) a famous German 
satirist and controversialist, born at Strasburg in 1475. 
He possessed uncommon abilities and caustic wit, and 
the offensive personalities in which he indulged kept 
him in constant warfare with his contemporanes. His 
satires are chiefly directed against Luther and his asso- 
ciate Reformers ; and some of them are regarded as the 
ablest which have been levelled at the Reformation. 
He also wrote “The World of Fools,” and “ The Mill 
of Schwindelsheim,” in which he keenly satirized the 
follies of the time. Died about 1536. 

See Wa.pau, “ Nachrichten von Murners Leben,’ 1775; F16- 
GEL, ‘‘ Geschichte der komischen Literatur.’’ 

Mur’phy, (ArruurR,) a dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, born in the county of Roscommon, in Ireland, 
about 1728. He edited for a time “The Gray’s-Inn 
Journal,” and wrote, among other plays, a tragedy 
entitled “The Grecian Daughter,” and “The Way to 
Keep Him,” a comedy. He also made a translation of 
Tacitus, and wrote the Lives of Johnson and Garrick. 
Died in 1805. 

See J. Foor, ‘‘ Life of Arthur Murphy.’’ 

Murphy, (JAMES CAVANAGH,) a 
tect and writer, born in Ireland about 1760. 
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visited Portugal, and after his return published an ac- 
count of that country. Among his principal works we 
may name “The Arabian Antiquities of Spain,” with 97 
plates, (1813-16.) Died in 1816. 

Murphy, (Roperr,) an excellent self-taught Irish 
mathematician, born at Mallow in 1806. In 1825 he 
entered Caius College, Cambridge, of which he was 
chosen a Fellow in 1829. He became a resident of 
London in 1836. Among his works are “ Analysis of 
the Roots of Equations,” and “The Theory of Algebraic 
Equations,” published by the Useful Knowledge Society. 
Died in 1843. 

Murr, von, fon moor, (CHRISTOPH GOTTLIEB,) a 
German scholar and antiquary, born at Nuremberg about 
1734, published an “Essay on the History of the Greek 
Tragic Poets,” (1760,) “Antiquities of Herculaneum,” 
(6 vols., 1777-82,) and a number of historical works, 
among which is “Commentatio de Re diplomatica Fre- 
derici IIL.,” (1756.) He was noted for his various and 
extensive learning. Died in 1811. 

eo MeuseEt, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland;” ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle.”” 

Murray, mur’re ? (ADOLPHUS,) a Swedish physician, 
born at Stockholm in 1750. He was professor of anatomy 
at Upsal. Died in 1803. 

Murray, mir/re, (ALEXANDER,) an eminent Scottish 
linguist, born at Dunkitterick in 1775. The son of a 
shepherd, his early instruction was very limited; but, 
with the aid of a powerful- memory and his persevering 
exertions, he acquired, before the age of twenty, the 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages... He 
entered the University of Edinburgh in 1794, where he 
studied theology and became versed in the Oriental 
tongues. He was appointed professor of those languages 
at Edinburgh in 1812, and soon after was created D.D. 
He died in 1813, of consumption. His principal work 
is a “ History of the European Languages,” etc., (1813.) 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men ;’’ “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol. i. 

Murray, mir’/re, (ALEXANDER,) an American com- 
modore, born at Chestertown, Maryland, in 1755. In 
1802 he was commander of the Constellation, in the 
Mediterranean, for the protection of American trade. 
Died in 1821, 

Murray, mir/re, (CHARLES,) an English actor and 
dramatist, born in Hertfordshire in 1754. His principal 
plays are entitled ‘‘The Experiment,” and “The New 
Maid of the Oaks.” Died in 1821. 

Murray, (CHARLES AuGustrus,) an English diplo- 
matist, a son of the Earl of Dunmore, was born about 
1806. He was sent as envoy to Persia in 1854, and as 
minister to Saxony in 1859. He wrote ‘‘ Travels among 
the Indians of North America,” (1839.) His Indian 
tale or novel entitled “*The Prairie Bird” (1844) has 
been warmly praised. 

Murray, (Sir GrorGe,) a British general, born in 
Perthshire in 1772. He served in Flanders and Egypt 
with distinction, and rendered important services as 
quartermaster-general in the Peninsular war, (1808-14,) 
after which he was employed in France as lieutenant- 
general of the army of occupation. He was appointed 
governor of the Royal Military College at Woolwich 
about 1819, and secretary of state for the colonies in 
1828. In 1841 he became master-general of the ord- 
nance. Died in 1846. 

See Cuampgrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Murray, (Hucu,) a Scottish geographer and miscel- 
laneous writer, born in East Lothian in 1779. Among 
his principal works are “Discoveries and Travels in 
America,” (1829,) “ Encyclopzedia of Geography,” (1834,) 
and “ History of British India.” Died in 1846. 

See “ London Quarterly Review” for January, r821. 

Murray, (JAMES,) a Scottish writer, born at Dunkeld 
in 1702, was the author of a work entitled “Aletheia; 
or, A System of Moral Truths.” Died in 1758. 

Murray or Moray, (James Sruart,) EarL or, often 
called ReGENT Murray, born about 1533, was a natural 
son of James V. of Scotland and Margaret Erskine. In 
1558 he joined the “ Lords of the Congregation,” as the 
Protestant chiefs styled themselves, and in 1560 was sent 
to France to invite Queen Mary (his half-sister) to return 
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to her kingdom. She returned in 1561, and he becanie 
her most favoured and powerful minister, and was made 
Earl of Murray. His talents, firmness, and courage had 
already caused the Reformers to regard him as the head 
of their party. The marriage of Mary with Darnley, 
(1565,) against the advice of Murray, caused a breach 
between him and the queen, which was afterwards greatly 
widened by the countenance she showed to Darnley’s 
murderers. Mary having been deposed, he was ap- 
pointed regent of the kingdom in August, 1567. In 
1568 she escaped from Lochleven Castle, and raised an 
army, which was quickly routed by the regent at Lang- 
side. At the trial of Mary, which Queen Elizabeth in- 
stituted, the regent appeared as evidence against the 
captive queen. By this and other acts he had incurred 
the bitter hatred of the queen’s party, and they resolved 
upon his destruction. In January, 1570, he was waylaid, 
shot, and mortally wounded by James Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, a notorious desperado, who was after- 
wards selected by the agents of Philip II. to assassinate 
the Prince of Orange. 

The character of the regent Murray has been estimated 
very differently, according to the temper or prejudice of 
those who have judged him. By his firmness, modera- 
tion, humanity, and impartial justice, he appears to have 
well deserved the title of “the Good Regent,” by which 
he was known among the people of Scotland. “Those,” 
observes Froude, “who can see only in the Protestant 
religion an uprising of Antichrist, and in the Queen 
of Scots the beautiful victim of sectarian iniquity, have 
exhausted upon Murray the resources of eloquent vitu- 
peration, and have described him as a perfidious brother, 
building up his own fortunes on the wrongs of his in- 
jured sovereign. . . . But facts prevail at last, however 
passionate the predilection; and, when the verdict of 
plain human sense can get itself pronounced, the ‘good 
regent’ will take his place among the best and greatest 
men who have ever lived.” 

See Froupk, ‘‘ History of England,” vols. viii. and ix., but more 
particularly chaps. viii., ix., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., and xviii. ; RoBERT- 
son, ‘‘ History of Scotland ;’? Knox, ‘* History of the Reformation ;” 
Micn_et, ‘‘ Histoire de Marie Stuart.”’ 

Murray, (JOHAN ANDERS,) a Swedish physician and 
botanist, born at Stockholm in 1740, was a pupil of Lin- 
nzus. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Stockholm, and of the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
and was created a privy councillor by the King of Eng- 
land. Linnzeus gave the name of Jfuwraya exotica to 
an East Indian tree. He was a brother of Adolphus, 
noticed above. Died in 1791. 

See C. G. Hreyng, ‘‘ Elogium J. A. Murray,” 1791. 

Murray, (JoHNn,) a Scottish physician, published a 
“System of Materia Medica and Pharmacy,” and “ Ele- 
ments of Chemistry.” Died in 1820. 

Murray, (JOHN,) a celebrated divine and preacher, 
born in Hampshire, England, in 1741, is regarded as the 
founder of Universalism in America. Having emigrated 
to the United States in 1770, he was appointed in 1775 
a chaplain in the army. He took part in the proceedings 
of the Universalist Convention in 1785, and subsequently 
became pastor of a church in Boston. Died in 1815. 

See “Records of the Life of John Murray,” written by himself. 


Murray, (JOHN,) an eminent English publisher, born 
in London in 1778. He commenced in 1803 a career 
of publication which is perhaps unrivalled in the annals 
of literature. About 1807 he projected the ‘Quarterly 
Review,” in which he obtained the co-operation of Can- 
ning and Scott, and published the first number in 1809. 
His sagacity in discerning the merits or talents of 
authors, and his tact in anticipating the wants of the 
public, rendered him very successful. He was a liberal 
patron of literature, and a generous friend to Byron 
and other eminent authors. Died in 1843. 


See “ Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for August, 1843; ‘‘ Autobiography 
of William Jerdan,”’ vol. ii. chap. ii. 


Murray, (LINDLEY,) a distinguished American gram- 
marian and educational writer, born near Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1745, was a member of the’ Society of 
Friends. Having removed at an early age to New York, 
he studied law, but he subsequently engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. The latter part of his life was spent in 
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England, to which he removed about 1784. -Among his 
works, which obtained great popularity both in England 
and America, we may name his “ Power of Religion on 
the Mind,” etc., (1787,) ‘‘Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage,” (1795,) ‘“‘English Reader,” “Introduction to the 
English Reader,” and “Duty and Benefit of a Daily 
Perusal of the Holy Scriptures,” (1817.) He also com- 
piled several French readers. He died near York, 
England, in 1826. 

See the “‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of Lindley Murray,” written 
by himself; E. Frank, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of L. Murray,’ 1826; 
“*National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. iii. ; 
CLEVELAND, ‘“‘ Compendium of American Literature.” 

Murray, (NicHOLAS,) D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
born in Ireland in 1803, studied theology at Princeton, 
New Jersey, and in 1834 became pastor at Elizabethtown, 
in that State. He published several theological works. 
His “‘ Letters to Bishop Hughes,” (1847-48,) under the 
signature of KiRWAN, have enjoyed a great popularity, 
and have been translated into several foreign languages. 
Died in 1861. 

Murray, (PATRICK,) a Scottish writer, born in 1703, 
was the fifth Lord Elibank. He published an “ Inquiry 
into the Origin and Consequence of the Public Debts,” 
“ Thoughts on Money, Circulation,” etc., and a “ Let- 
ter to Lord Hailes on his Remarks on the History of 
Scotland.” His writings were highly esteemed. Died 
in 1778. 


See CuAmpssrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Murray, (Sir Roperr.) See Moray. 

Murray, (WILLIAM,) Earl of Mansfield, lord chief 
justice, a British lawyer and orator of great merit and 
celebrity, was born at Perth, Scotland, in 1704. He was 
a younger son of Andrew, Viscount Stormont. Having 
gained distinction as a classical scholar at Oxford, and 
enlarged his mind by foreign travel, he was called to the 
bar in 1731. He speedily rose into extensive practice, 
and in 1743 was appointed solicitor-general. About this 
time he entered the House of Commons, where he was 
successful as an elegant and persuasive speaker, and 
defended the government when Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham) 
was the leader of the opposition. ‘‘ He surpassed Pitt,” 
says Macaulay, “in correctness of taste, in power of 
reasoning, in depth and variety of knowledge; but he 
wanted the energy, the courage, the all-grasping and all- 
risking ambition which make men great in Stirring times.” 
(“‘ Review of the Life of the Earl of Chatham.”) He was 
appointed attorney-gerteral in 1754, and chief justice of 
the king’s bench in1756. Over that great court he pre- 
sided with honour above thirty years. In 1756 he was 
raised to the peerage, as Baron Mansfield. On more 
than one occasion he refused high political positions, 
among which was that of lord chancellor. He had, 
however, a seat in the cabinet for more than a year. In 
the trial of Woodfall for publishing ‘ Junius’s Letters,” 
Lord Mansfield gave offence to the popular party, and 
was censured for leaning against the freedom of discus- 
sion in cases of libel. During the riots of 1780, his house 
in London was burned down by a mob. He died, with- 
out issue, in 1793. ‘His mind and his habits,” says 
Lord Brougham, “ were eminently judicial ; and it may 
be doubted if, taking both the externals and the more 
essential qualities into the account, that go to form a 
great judge, any one has ever administered the laws in 
this country whom we can fairly name as his equal.” 

See the ‘‘ Life of William, Earl of Mansfield,” by Joun Hotti- 
DAY; BrouGuam, “‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III. ;’’ Foss, 
“The Judges of England;’? Lorp CAmpBELL, “‘ Lives of the Chief 
Justices ;’ Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men. 

Murray, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish actor, born in 1791, 
performed in Edinburgh for many years. Died in 1852. 

Murray, (Rev. WitLtiAM H. H.,) a popular and 
eloquent Congregationalist minister, born at Guilford, 
Connecticut, April 26, 1840, graduated at Yale in 1862. 
Having been licensed to preach in 1863, he officiated 
during several years as minister at Greenwich and other 
places in Connecticut. In 1868 he accepted an invita- 
tion from Park Street Church, Boston, where he was 
installed as pastor in November of that year. He pub- 
lished a work on the Adirondack Mountains, which has 
attracted a good deal of attention. 
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Murray, (WILLIAM VANS,) an American diplomatist, 
born in Maryland about 1762. Having studied law in 
England, he was elected to Congress in 1791, He 
was afterwards appointed by Washington United States 
minister at the Hague. Died in 1803. 

Mursinna, moor-sin/n4, (CHRISTIAN LUDWIG,) an 
eminent German surgeon, born at Stolpe in 1744. He 
became chief surgeon in the army in 1787, and published 
several surgical works. Died in’ 1823. 

Murtola, moor’to-l4, (GASPARO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Genoa. He wounded, with a pistol, Marini the 
poet, who had criticised one of his poems. Died in 1624. 

Mus. See Drecius Mus. 

Musa. See Moosa. 

Mu/sa, (ANTONIUS,) a celebrated Roman physician, 
originally a slave of the emperor Augustus, anda brother 
of Euphorbus, is said to have been the first who pre- 
scribed the use of the cold bath. Having cured the 
emperor by this remedy, he received his freedom, and 
was created a knight. Musa was also distinguished for 
his literary tastes, and enjoyed the friendship of Virgil 
and Horace. 


See ACKERMANN, “‘De Antonio Musa,” 1786; ATTERBURY, 
* Reflections on the Character of lapis, in Virgil, or the Character 
of A. Musa,” etc., 1740; Haver, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 


Musee, mi’zé, [Gr. Moica,| the Muses, sometimes 
called PreR/IDES, in the Greek mythology, the daughters 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, (Memory,) were supposed to 
preside over poetry, the liberal arts, and the sciences. 
According to the generally received opinion, there were 
nine Muses, namely, Calliope, Clio, Euterpe, Erato, Mel- 
pomene, Polyhymnia, Terpsichore, Thalia, and Urania. 
(See these names under their separate heads.) The 
places especially consecrated to the Muses were Mount 
Parnassus, Mount Helicon, and the fountains of Castalia 
and Aganippe. 

Musaeus. See Musdus. 

Muszeus, mu-zee/us, [ Gr. Movoeioc; Fr. MuskE, 
mii’z4’,] a celebrated and ancient Greek bard, commonly 
regarded as a semi-fabulous personage. He was said to be 
the son of Eumolpus and Selene, or, according to others, 
of Orpheus, of whom he was a disciple. Tradition in- 
forms us that he presided over the Eleusinian mysteries 
in the time of Hercules. He was the reputed author 
of several poetical works, among which were “ Oracles,” 
anda hymn to Ceres. Pausanias regarded this hymn as 
the only genuine poem of Muszeus that was extant in 
his time. Onomacritus collected the Oracles of Muszus 
and mixed with them some of his own productions, 
which he wished to pass for the work of Muszus. For 
this imposture he was banished by Hipparchus, the son 
of Pisistratus. 

See Virair, “‘ Aeneid,” book vi. 666; Uxrict, ‘‘Geschichte der 
Hellenischen Dichtkunst.”’ 

Muszus, surnamed GRAMMAT/’ICUS, or “the Gram- 
marian,” is supposed to have lived in the fifth century. 
He is celebrated for his poem of ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” 
a production of rare merit, of which several good editions 
have been published. 

See Kromayer, ‘‘De Muszo Grammatico.’’ 


Musadus or Musaeus, moo-sa/ts, (JOHANN KARL 
AuGust,) a celebrated German writer, born at Jena in 
1735. His principal works are a novel entitled ““The 
German Grandison,” (‘‘ Der Deutsche Grandison,” 1760,) 
““Physiognomic Travels,” (1778,) a satire on the theories 
of Lavater, “Popular Legends of Germany,” (1782,) 
which enjoy great popularity, and ‘“‘Friend Hein’s Ay!- 
paritions, in Holbein’s Manner,” (1785.) His writings 
are characterized by delightful humour, simplicity, and 
genial satire. Musaus was a relative of Kotzebue, who 
published in 1791 his posthumous works, with an inter- 
esting notice of the author prefixed. Died in 1787. 

Muschenbroek. See MussCHENBROEK. 

Muscher. See MusscHer. 

Mus’/cu-lus [Ger. pron. mdds’koo-lis] or Meusel, 
moi’zel, (ANDREAS,) a German Lutheran theologian, born 
at Schneeberg in 1540. He preached at Frankfort: 
on-the-Oder, and wrote “Compendium Theologicum. 
Died in 1581. ; F 

Musculus, Miisslin, miis-leen’, or Meusslin, rae 
leen’, (WOLFGANG,) a German Reformer and scholar, born 
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in Lorraine in 1497, was a monk in his youth. He 
was converted by Luther about 1520, became minister 
of a church at Augsburg in 1531, and acquired a high 
reputation as a preacher. Having been banished from 
Augsburg in 1548, he settled at Berne. He published 
commentaries and other works. Died in 1563. 

See Craik, “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” 


Musée. See Musus. 

Muselli, moo-sel’/lee, (GIovANNI GIACOMO,) MAr- 
Quis, an Italian antiquary and writer, born at Verona in 
1697 ; died in 1768. 

Musemeci, moo-si-ma/chee, (MaArio,) an Italian 
architect and antiquary, born at Catanea in1778. He 
wrote several works on antiquities and art, among which 
is “ Opere archeologiche ed artistiche,” (2 vols., 1851.) 
Died in 1852. 

Mus/egrave, (Rev. GrorGF,) an English writer, born 
about 1798. He published ‘Rambles in Normandy,” 
and other books of travel. 

Mus/egrave, (Sir RICHARD,) an Irish historian, born 
about 1758, published in 1801 a “ History of the Irish 
Rebellions.” Died in 1818. 

Musgrave, (SAMUEL,) a grandson of the following, 
was a distinguished classical scholar. He published, 
among other works, an edition of Euripides, and a treat- 
ise on Grecian Mythology. Died in 1782. 

Musgrave, (WILLIAM,) an English physician and 
antiquary, born in Somersetshire in 1657. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1684 became its 
secretary. He wrote several treatises on the gout, and 
a number of dissertations on British and Roman An- 
tiquities. Died in 1721. 

Mush’et, (Davrp,) a Scottish metallurgist and in- 
ventor, born at Dalkeith in 1772. He acquired distinc- 
tion by his improvements in the fabrication of iron and 
steel, on which subject he wrote several treatises. He 
originated the method of assaying iron ores which is 
now generally used. Died in 1847. 

Mush’et, (RoBERT,) an officer of the royal mint in 
England, wrote able treatises on the currency and mint 
regulations and the state of finances. Died in 1828. 

Musis or Musi, de, (AGosrino.) See AGOSTINO 
VENEZIANO. 

Musitano, moo-se-ta/no, (CARLO,) a learned Italian 
medical writer, born in Calabria in 1635; died in 1714. 

Musius. See Muys, (CORNELIUS.) 

Mu-so/ni-us Ru/fus, (Catus,) a Stoic philosopher, 
born in Etruria, flourished about 70 A.D. He was 
banished from Rome by Nero, but he returned under 
Vespasian, and was excepted by him from the sentence 
of exile pronounced against the Stoics. He was highly 
esteemed by Pliny, Tacitus, and other eminent writers. 
Fragments of his works are to be found in Stobeeus. 

See NizuwLanp, ‘‘Dissertatio de C. Musonio Rufo,” 1783; 
Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales,’’ books xiv. and xv. 

Muspell, mus’pél or m0dés/pél, written also Mus- 
pel, Muspellheim, and Muspelheim, [etymology 
unknown,]| in the Norse mythology, the world of light 
and heat, situated in the south part of the universe,— 
Niflheim, the habitation of mist and cold, being situated 
in the north. (See Hera.) The inhabitants of this 
world are called ‘the sons of Muspell,” among whom 
Surt, or Surtur, is chief, and the ruler of Muspellheim, 
(See Surt,) 

Mus’pratt, (JAMES SHERIDAN,) a distinguished 
chemist, born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1821. He was a 
pupil of Professor Graham at Glasgow and at London. 
About 1843 he went to Giessen to pursue his studies 
under Liebig. He produced at Giessen a remarkable 
treatise on Sulphites. He founded a College of Chem- 
istry in Liverpool, and married Miss Susan Cushman, the 
actress, in 1848. Among his works is a “ Dictionary 
of Chemistry ; or, Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical, and 
Analytical,” (2 vols., 1860.) 

Muss, (CHARLES,) a painter in enamel. Among his 
works is a picture of the “ Moly Family.” Died in 1824. 

Mussato, moos-sa’to, (ALBERTINO,) an Italian his- 
torian and poet, born at Padua in 1261. He wrote a 
“ History of the Life and Actions of Henry VII.,” anda 
number of eclogues, hymns, and tragedies. Died in 1330. 

See Gincueny¥, ‘‘ Histoire Livtéraire d’ Italie.” 


Musschenbroek, van, van mits’Ken-brdok’, (PE- 
TER,) a celebrated Dutch savant, born at Leyden in 1692. 
He studied medicine in the university of his native city, 
but he subsequently devoted himself chiefly to experi- 
mental physics, in which he was eminently successful 
and made important discoveries, especially in magnetism 
and the cohesion of bodies. Having visited England in 
1717, he made the acquaintance of Newton, whose sys- 
tem he was one of the first to introduce into Holland. 
He became professor of physics and mathematics at 
Duisburg in 1719, and afterwards filled the same chair 
at Utrecht. In 1740 he obtained the professorship of 
philosophy at Leyden, where he resided till his death, 
in 1761, Among his principal works are his ‘ Physice 
Experimentales et Geometric Dissertationes,” (1729,) 
and “Elementa Physice,” or “Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy,” (1734.) He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, and a member of the principal 
learned institutions of Europe. 

See Savitrien, ‘ Vies des Philosophes ;’? CoNDORCET, “ Bloges;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Musscher or Muscher, van, van mis/Ker, (MI- 
CHAEL,) an eminent Dutch painter, born at Rotterdam 
in 1645. He studied successively under Van Tempel, 
Metzu, and Jan Steen, and painted landscapes, historical 
subjects, and portraits. The last-named are most highly 
esteemed. Died in 1705. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Musset, de, deh mii’sa’, (Louis CHARLES ALFRED,) 
a celebrated French poet, born in Paris on the 11th of 
November, 1810, was a son of Musset-Pathay, noticed 
below. He was educated at the Collége Henri IV. In 
1830 he produced a volume entitled ‘“ Tales of Spain 
and Italy,” (“Contes d’Espagne et d’Italie,”) which at- 
tracted much attention, His reputation was increased 
in 1833 by “The Cup and the Lips,” (‘* La Coupe et les 
Lévres,”) a drama, “ A quoi révent Jes jeunes Filles?” 
and “ Namouna.” He fell into a morbid state of mind, 
and expressed misanthropic sentiments in several of his 
works, which are censured for an immoral tendency. He 
published “ Rolla,” a poem, in 1835, and “ Confessions 
of a Child of the Age,” (Exfant du Szécle,) in 1836 
He contributed to the “Revue des Deux Mondes” a 
number of prose tales, which were admired. Under the 
reign of Louis Philippe he was librarian to the ministry 
of the interior. He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1852. Among his finest works are four 
poems entitled the “ Nights,” etc., (“‘ Nuits: La Nuit de 
Mai, La Nuit d’Aoit, La Nuit d’Octobre, et La Nuit 
de Décembre,” 1835-37.) Died in Paris in May, 1857. 

“None of his illustrious contemporaries,” says Leo 
Joubert, “has surpassed him in spontaneity of poetical 
genius, in the ardent and sincere expression of passion, 
in vivacity, grace, and é&/at of soul, (esprit;) no one 
has represented with more fidelity the spiritual unrest, 
the mélange of skepticism and religious aspirations, 
which characterize our epoch.” (‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains,’? and ‘‘ Cause- 


ries du Lundi;” Criiment pe Ris, “ Portraits 4 la Plume: A. de 
Musset,”’ etc., 1853; ** Fraser’s Magazine’’ for July, 1857; ‘‘ West- 
minster Review”’ for April, 1869. 

Musset, de, (PAUL EpMg,) a novelist, a brother of 
the preceding, born in Paris in 1804. He published 
numerous novels, which are said to be well written, and 
among which we notice ‘‘ Lauzun,” (1835,) ‘‘ The Brace- 
let,” (1839,) ‘“Mignard et Rigaud,” (1839,) and “ Les 
Femmes de la Régence,” (2 vols., 1841.) 

Musset, de, (Vicror DOoNATIEN,) called Musser- 
PATHAY, a French /7éérateur, born in the Venddmois 
in 1768, was the father of the preceding. He wrote, 
besides other biographies, histories, and tales, a ‘‘ Life 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” (2 vols., 1821.) Died in 
1832. 

See “ Souvenirs historiques de Musset-Pathay,”’ 1810; QuERARD, 
“La France Littéraire.”’ 

Miisslin. See Muscu.us, (WOLFGANG.) 

Musso, moos’so, (CORNELIO,) an Italian bishop, dis- 
tinguished as a preacher, born at Piacenza in 1511. He 
became Bishop of Bitonto. Died at Rome in 1574. 

See G. Musso, ‘‘ Vita di Cornelio Musso,”’ 1586. 


MUST AFA 


Mustafa, Mustapha, Moustapha, or Moustafa, 
m0oos’t&-fa, I., succeeded his brother, Ahmed I., as Sul- 
tan of Turkey, in 1617, He was.soon after deposed, 
and his nephew, Osman, raised to the throne. Though 
re-established as Sultan in 1622, Mustafa was again 
deposed in 1623, and strangled, in 1639, by order of 
Amurath IV, 


See Von Hammer, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs,”’ 


Mustafa, Mustapha, or Moustapha II, son of 


Mahomet IV., was born in 1664, and succeeded Ahmed 


II. as Sultan in 1695. He fought against the Austrians 
and Venetians with varying success, and in 1699 con- 
cluded with those powers the peace of Carlowitz. Being 
deposed in 1703, he died in a few months, and his 
brother, Ahmed III., became Sultan. 

See “ Nouyelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Mustafa, Mustapha, or Moustapha III, son of 
Ahmed IIL, born in 1717, succeeded Osman ITI. in 
1757. He began in 1769 to wage war with the Russians, 
who took possession of the Crimea and Bessarabia. He 
died in 1774, and his brother, Abdool Hamid, succeeded 
to the throne. 

See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 


Mustafa, Mustapha, or Moustapha IV,, son of 
Abdool Hamid, became Sultan on the deposition of Se- 
lim III., in 1807. Having caused Selim to be strangled, 
Mustafa was deposed by Bairaktar, Pasha of Rudshuk, 
and his brother, Mahmood, was raised to the throne. 
During the revolt of the Janissaries, in 1808, Mustafa 
was executed by the orders of Mahmood. 

See F. Menarn, ‘‘ Histoire de l’ Egypte sous Méhemet Ali.”’ 


Mustafa, Mustapha, or Moustapha Ben-Ismail, 
m00s’t4-fa bén is-m4-eel’, an Arabian chief, born in 
Algeria about 1770. He became an able adversary of 
Abd-el-Kader, against whom he fought in co-operation 
with the French, who gave him the rank of general. He 
was killed in battle in May, 1843. 

’ See *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Mustapha. See Musrara. 

Mus-tox’¥-dis or Mustoxidis, (ANDREAS,) a dis- 
tinguished modern Greek scholar, born at Corfl in 1785. 
He studied at Pavia, and in 1804 was appointed histori- 
ographer for the republic of the Seven Islands. Among 
his works, which are chiefly written in Italian, we may 
name ‘Considerations on the Present Language of 
Greecew 

Mu-su/rus, (CONSTANTINE,) a Turkish diplomatist, 
born in 1807. He became Turkish ambassador at Lon- 
don about 1856. 

Mu-su/rus, (MArcus,) a learned modern Greek, born 
in Candia about 1470, was professor of the Greek lan- 
guage in the University of Padua. He assisted Aldus 
Manutius in the revision of Greek manuscripts, and 
published, among other works, the ‘ Etymologicum 
Magnum Greecum.” In 1516 he was appointed by Leo 
X. Archbishop of Malvasia. Died in 1517. 

Mu’ta, (from mutus, “silent,”) the name of the god- 
dess of silence among the Romans. 

Mutiano. See Muztano. 

Mutina. See MoprEna. 

Mutio. See Muzio. 

Mutis, moo’téss, ? (Don José CELESTINO,) a cele- 
brated Spanish botanist and physician, born at Cadiz 
in 1732. He became professor of anatomy at Madrid 
in 1757, and in 1760 accompanied the Spanish viceroy 
to South America as his physician. He subsequently 
devoted himself to scientific explorations, and was ap- 
pointed in 1790 director of the Royal Academy of Natural 
History at Santa Fé. He died in 1808, leaving un- 
finished his “ Flora of New Granada,” one of the most 
valuable works of the kind that had then appeared. He 
was the first who distinguished the various species of 
Cinchona, (Peruvian bark,) the different properties of 
which he has described in his “ Historia de los Arboles 
del Quina.” 


See Humporpt, “Voyage dans les Régions équinoxiales ;”’ 
Weppse Lt, ‘‘ Monographie du Quinguina.’”’ 

Muy, du, dii mii-e’, (Louts NicoLtas Vicror DE FE- 
LIx,) CoMTE, a French military commander, born at 
Marseilles in 1711. He served in Germany in the prin- 
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cipal campaigns from 1741 to 1760. He enjoyed the 
favour of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and was appointed 
by the latter minister of war, (1774,) and marshal of 
France, (1775.) Died in 1775. 

See Beauvais, ‘‘ Oraison funébre du Comte du Muy;” TRESSAN, 
** loge du Maréchal du Muy.” 

Muys, mois, [Lat. Mu/stus,] (CorNeELts,) a Dutch 
priest and Latin poet, born at Delft in 1503. He was 
hung by some soldiers at Leyden in 1572. : 

Muys, (Wyer WILLEM,) a Dutch savant and writer, 
born at Steenwyk in 1682. He was professor of medi- 
cine and chemistry at Franeker. He wrote, besides 
other works, one “On the Matter of Light,” (“De 
Materia Luminis,” 1722.) Died in 1744. 

Muziano, moot-se-4’/no, or Mutiano, moo-te-4/no, 
(GIROLAMO,) one of the first Italian painters of his time, 
born near Brescia in 1528, was the pupil of Romanino. 
At an early age he visited Rome, where his admirable 
landscapes obtained for him the name of ‘the landscape 
youth.” He also attained great excellence in historical 
pictures, and his mosaics in the Gregorian Chapel are 
esteemed the finest of modern times. Among his best 
productions are “The Resurrection of Lazarus,” in the 
Quirinal palace, and “*A Company of Anchorites listen- 
ing to a Preacher in the Desert,” in the Church of the 


Carthusians. Muziano completed the drawings from 
the Trajan column begun by Giulio Romano. He was 
the founder of the Academy of Saint Luke. Died in 


Rome in 1592. 
See Vasart, “Lives of the Painters; Or torr, ‘* Histoire de Ja 
Peinture en Italie.” 


Muzio, moot’se-o, or Mutio, moo’te-o, (GIROLAMO 
Nuzio,) an Italian /ittérateur, born at Padua in 1496. 
He wrote polemical treatises against the doctrines of 
Luther, which procured him the surname of the “ Ham- 
mer of Heretics,” (‘Malleus Hereticorum,”) also vari- 
ous other works, in prose and verse. Died in 1576. 

See Trrazoscul, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Muz/zey, (ARvTEMAS Bowers,) an American Unita- 
rian divine and miscellaneous writer, born at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1802. He published “The Young 
Man’s Friend,” (1836,) ‘Moral Teacher,” (1839,) and 
other works. 

Myconius, me-ko’ne-us, (FRIEDRICH,) a German Re- 
former, born in Franconia in 1491, was a monk in his 
youth. He became a friend of Luther, whose doctrines 
he propagated with zeal and success. He preached many 
years at Gotha, and wrote several religious works. Died 
in 1546. 

See Anton Prosus, “ Vita F. Myconii,” 1547; Lommarzscu, 
‘“Narratio de F. Myconio,”’ 1825. 

Myconius, me-ko’ne-tis, (OSWALD,) or Geisshau- 
ser, (Gis’héw’zer,) a Swiss Protestant divine, born at 
Lucerne in 1488, was a pupil of Erasmus. He became 
pastor of a church and professor of divinity at Bale. 
He wrote a “ Narrative of the Life and Death of Zuin- 
glius.” Died in 1552. 

See Kirrcuuorerr, ‘‘ Leben O. Myconius Reformators,”’ 1814. 

Mydorge, me’dorzh’, (CLAUDE,) a French geometer, 
born in Paris in 1585, was an intimate friend of Des- 
cartes, and furnished the glasses used by that philosopher 
in his optical experiments. He wrote several treatises 
on optics and mathematics, and a defence of the works 
of Descartes against the Jesuits. Died in 1647. 

See Baiiier, ‘‘ Vie de Descartes.”’ 

My’ers, (ABRAHAM C.,) an American officer, born in 
South Carolina about 1814, served in the Mexican war, 
and became in 1862 brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army. 

Myers, (PETER HAMILTON,) an American novelist, 
born in Herkimer county, New York, in 1812, has pub- 
lished “ The First of the Knickerbockers,” (1848,) “ The 
King of the Hurons,” (1850,) “The Van Veldens,” and 
several other historical romances. 

Mylius, mee’le-ts, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German 
bibliographer, born in Weimar in 1710. He published 
“Bibliotheca Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum,” (1740) 
and.“ Historia Myliana,” (1752,) which contains biog- 
raphies of many men named Mylius. , Died in 1757- ; 

Mylne, miln, (Ropert,) a Scottish architect, Deve? 
Edinburgh in 1734. He was appointed engineer to the 
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New River Company, London, and surveyor of Saint 
Paal’s Cathedral. His principal work is Blackfriars’ 
Bridge, completed in 1769. Mylne was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a member of the Academy of Saint 
Luke at Rome. Died in 1811. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Myn, van der, van der min, (HERMAN,) a Dutch 
artist, born at Amsterdam in 1684, visited London, where 
he gained a high reputation by his portraits. His fruit- 
and flower-pieces were also admired. Died in 1741. 

Mynsicht, von, fon min/sikt, (ADRIAN,) a German 
chemist and physician, flourished between 1610 and 1650. 

Mynster, mtin’ster or min/ster, (JAKOB PETER,) a 
Danish theologian and pulpit orator, bornat Copenhagen 
in 1775, became in 1828 court chaplain. He was created 
Bishop of Seeland in 1834. He published “ Reflections 
on Christian Doctrine,” and other theological works. 
Died in 1854. 

My-rep’sus, (NIcHOLAS,) [NixdAaog 6 Mupepdc,| a 
Greek physician of the thirteenth century, practised in 
Rome or Constantinople. He wrote a treatise ‘‘ On the 
Composition of Medicines,” (‘‘De Compositione Medi- 
camentorum,” etc.) 

Myrick, (Sir SAMuEL Rusu.) See MEyYRICK. 

Myrmidon, mir’me-don, [Gr. Mvpydor,] in classic 
mythology, was supposed to be a son of Jupiter and 
Eurymedusa. According to one tradition, he was the 
ancestor of the Myrmidons, a people of Thessaly, some 
of whom Achilles led to the siege of Troy. 

My’ron, [Méipor,] an eminent Greek sculptor, born in 
Beeotia about 480 B.c., was celebrated for his skill in 
representing the varied forms of animal life. He worked 
with equal success in marble, brass, and wood. Among 
his best productions are a ‘“‘ Cow lowing for its Calf,” in 
bronze, which has been celebrated by the Latin and 
Greek poets in numerous epigrams, a colossal group of 


Jupiter, Athene, and Hercules, the ‘‘Discobolus, or 
Quoit-Thrower,” and “Perseus killing Medusa.” His 
athletes, dogs, and sea-monsters were also greatly ad- 
mired. 

See K. O. Mitrer, ‘* Handbuch der Archdologie der Kunst ;” 
GoETHE, “‘ Propylaen ;’? WINCKELMANN, ‘‘ Werke,”’ vol. vi. 

Myronide. See MyronipEs. 

My-ron/i-dés, [Gr. Mupwvidyc ; Fr. MyRONIDE, me’- 
ro’néd’,] an Athenian general, who gained a victory over 
the Corinthians in 457, and another over the Beeotians 
in 456 B.C. 

Myrtis, mir’tis, [Mipric,] a Greek lyric poetess of high 
reputation, was born at Anthedon, and flourished about 
500 B.c. Pindar is said to have received instruction 
from her. 

Mytens, mi’téns, (ARNOLD,)a Flemish painter, born 
at Brussels in 1541. Among his best works is an altar- 
piece representing the “ Assumption of the Virgin, with 
the Apostles,” at Naples. Died in 1602, 


See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 


Mytens, (DANIEL,) THE ELDER, a Dutch artist, born 
at the Hague about 1590. He was patronized by James 
I. and Charles I. of England, and painted the portraits 
of a number of the royal family and of the nobility. He 
was regarded as second only to Van Dyck in portrait- 
painting. Died after 1656. 

Mytens, (DANIEL,) THE YOUNGER, born at the Hague 
in 1636, was a son of the preceding. He became director 
of the Academy at the Hague. His principal work is 
the ceiling of the Painters’ Hall. Died in 1688. 

Mytens, mii’tens, (MARTIN,) a Swedish painter, born 
at Stockholm in 1695. After visiting Rome, he settled in 
Vienna, where he became painter to the court. Among 
his best pieces is the “‘ History of Esther and Ahasuerus.” 
Died in 1755. 


N. 


Wa’a-man, [ Heb. {D)/1.] a Syrian general, commander 
of the army of Benhadad, King of Damascus, lived 
about 890 B.c. He was cured of leprosy by the prophet 
Elisha. 

See IT. Kings v. 

Nabaj or Nabadj, na-b4j’, a Hindoo poet, flourished 
about 1580-1600. He wrote a poem entitled ‘‘ Bhakta- 
mala,” which treats of the adventures and miracles of 
Jayadeva and other ascetics. 

Nabega- Ziad - Ibn -Moaweeah-Aldobiani, na’- 
be-g4 ze-Ad’ ib’n mo-A-wee/ah Al-do-be-a’nee, an Arabian 
poet, flourished in the latter part of the sixth century. 
One of his poems, and several fragments, are given in 
the “Chrestomathie” of Silvestre de Sacy. 

Na’bis, [Gr. Nabic,] tyrant of Sparta, succeeded Ma- 
chanidas about 206 B.c., and signalized himself by his 
cruelty and avarice. In conjunction with Philip IL. of 
Macedon, he subjected different parts of the Pelopon- 
nesus, but he was afterwards defeated by the Roman 
consul Flamininus. He was assassinated by his own 
allies, (192 B.c.) 

_ Nab-o-nas/sar, [Gr. Na6ovécapoc,] King of Babylon, 
lived in the eighth century B.c. He is celebrated for the 
chronological era which bears his name, and which was 
employed as a point of departure in ancient astronomical 
tables. This era began in 747 B.C. 

Nab-o-po-las/sar, King of Babylon, was originally 
a satrap of Sardanapalus, King of Assyria. He re- 
volted against that king, and, aided by Cyaxares, King 
of the Medes, took Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. 
He died in 605 B.c., and was succeeded by his son, 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


“ , ™ .  * 
See Eusesius, “Chronicles ;” Horrer, “La Phénicie, la Baby- 
lonie,”’ etc. 


Nacchianti, nak-ke-An’tee, [ Lat. NACLAN’TUS, ] 
(GIACOMO,) an Italian theologian, born at Florence. 
He was a member of the Council of Trent, and wrote 
several works. Died in 1560. 

Nachman, Ben, bén nax’man, ? (MosEs,) a Spanish 
rabbi, born at Girone in 1194, was versed in the science 


of the Cabala. He wrote, besides other works, “Lex 
Hominis,” (1§19,) and ‘‘ Fons Jacobi,” (1547.) 

Nachtigall. See LuscINius. 

Nachtigall, nax’te-g4l’, [ Lat. Luscin/tus,] (OTMAR,) 
a German scholar and writer, born at Strasburg about 
1487. He preached against the doctrines of Luther at 
Augsburg, and taught Greek at Strasburg... Among his 
works is “ Evangelica Historia e Greco versa,” (1523.) 
Died about 1535. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Nacke or Naecke, nek’/keh, (GustAv HEINRICH,) a 
German historical painter, born at Frauenstein in 1785. 
He became professor of painting in the Academy of 
Dresden in 1824. His works are highly commended. 
Died at Dresden in 1835. 

Naclantus. See NACCHIANTI. 

Na/’dab, | Heb. 23),] son of Jeroboam, King of Israel, 
succeeded him in 968 8.c. While engaged soon after in 
fighting against the Philistines, he was slain by Baasha, 
the son of Ahijah, who ruled in his stead. 

Nadal, na‘dal’, (Aucusrin,) ABBE, a mediocre 
French author, born at Poitiers in 1664, wrote tragedies 
in verse, criticisms, and moral essays. Died in 1740. 

Wadasti, n4-d4s’tee, ? written also De Nadzad, 
(THoMAS,) a Hungarian general, was an ancestor of the 
following. He distinguished himself by the defence of 
Buda against the Sultan Solyman in 1529, and afterwards 
rendered important military services to Charles V. 

See IstuvAnri, “ Historia Hungarorum.” 

Nadasti, de, deh n4-das’tee, ? (FRANCIS,) COUNT, a 
patriotic Hungarian statesman, who opposed the des- 
potic policy of the emperor Leopold. He was accused 
of a conspiracy against the life of Leopold, unjustly 
condemned, and beheaded in 1671. He was author 
of a “ History of Hungary,” (1664.) 

See MairAtn, “‘ Geschichte der Magyaren.”” f 

Nadaud, n4’do’, (Gusrave,) a French musician and 
writer of songs, born at Roubaix in 1820. He produced 
both the words and the music of many popular songs. 


NADAULT 


1651 


NAKHIMOF 


Nadault de Buffon, na/dd’ deh bii/fon’, (BENJAMIN 
HENRI,) a French engineer and writer, born at Mont- 
bard in 1804. He published, besides other works, a 
“Course of Agriculture,” (4 vols., 1853-56,) and “The 
Correspondence of Buffon,” (2 vols., 1860.) 

Nadezhdin, na/dézh-din, written also Nadeshdin, 
(NICHOLAS IVANOVIYCH,) a Russian Ztérateur, born in 
Riazan in 1804. He became a councillor of state at 
Saint Petersburg, where he died in 1856. 

Nadir Shah, na/dir shah, written also Nader Chah, 
Nadir Schah, and Nauder Shah, also called Koolee 
(or Kouli) Khan, koo/lee Kan, a celebrated Persian 
conqueror, of Turkish extraction, born in Khorassan in 
1688. His courage and abilities early gained him dis- 
tinction in the service of the governor of that province ; 
but, in consequence of ill treatment, he left Khorassan 
and became the head of a band of robbers. Being soon 
after called upon by Tahmasp, Shah of Persia, to oppose 
the Afghans, he succeeded, within two years, in expelling 
them from the country, upon which he was made com- 
mander-in-chief, (1729.) Tahmasp having in 1732 made 
a disadvantageous treaty with Turkey, Nadir resolved 
to prosecute the war, and gained such popularity by 
the success of his arms that on his return he dethroned 
the Shah and assumed the supreme power. In 1738 
he conquered Candahar and Afghanistan. Having soon 
after invaded India, he entered Delhi in 1739, and took 
possession of the imperial treasures. The inhabitants, 
on a false report of Nadir’s death, attacked his soldiers. 
After an ineffectual attempt to restrain them, he ordered 
a wholesale massacre, in which, it is stated by Fraser, 
120,000 perished. His many acts of tyranny and cruelty 
at length caused him to be assassinated, (1747.) In the 
early part of his career Nadir Shah appears to have been 
not only an able, but, on the whole, a just and humane, 
prince; but Jater in life, having become a prey to avarice 
and suspicion, his acts, it is said, ‘exceeded in barbarity 
nll that has been recorded of the most bloody tyrants.” 

See Fraser, ‘‘ History of Nadir Shah,’’ 1742; ‘‘ Life of Nadir 
Shah,” by his secretary, MApuy Kuan, translated into French by 
5rr WILLIAM Jones; Matco tm, “ History of Persia,” vol. ii. 

Waecke. See NACKE. 

Neenia, nee/ne-a, [Fr. NENIE, na/ne’,] a Roman god- 
dess that presided over funerals. This word signifies a 
“ dirge” or ‘ funeral song.” 

Waerssen, van, van nars/sen, [Lat. Nars’sIus,] 
(JAN,) a Dutch writer of Latin poetry, born at Dort in 
1580. He became physician to Gustavus Adolphus at 
Stockholm, and wrote ‘‘Gustavidos Libri IIL.” (1632.) 
Died in 1637. 

Weevius, nee’ve-us, (CNEIUS,) a Roman poet, born in 
Campania about 272 B.c., was the author of an epic poem 
on the Punic War, and of several dramas. A few frag- 
ments only of his writings are extant. He is praised 
by Cicero as being in some respects superior to Ennius. 
He died about 204 B.c. ‘Cneius Nevius,” says Pro- 
fessor Sellar, ‘‘is the first in the line of Roman poets 
and the first writer in the Latin language whose frag- 
ments give indication of original power.” 

See Cicrro, ‘De Oratore;’?’ SzLLAR, ‘‘Roman Poets of the 
Republic,” chap. iii.; KitussmMaAnn, “‘C., Neevii Poete Vita,” 1843. 

Naga, na’ga, a Sanscrit word, signifying “snake,” and 
forming, in the Hindoo mythology, the name of a mon- 
ster regarded as a demi-god, having a human face, with 
the tail of a serpent and the expanded neck of a cobra 
de capello. The race of these beings is said to have 
sprung from Kasyapa, in order to people Patala, or the 
regions below the earth. (See PATALA.) — 

See Witson, ‘‘Sanscrit Dictionary.” 

Nagele, na’geh-Jeh, (FRANZ KArt,) a German medi- 
cal writer, born at Dusseldorf in 1778; died in 1851. 

Nag’lee, (HENRY M.,) an American general, born in 
Philadelphia about 1815, graduated at West Point in 
1835. He became a brigadier-general early in 1862, and 
commanded a brigade at the battle of Fair Oaks, May 
31 of that year. 

Nagler, na’gler, (KARL FERDINAND FRIEDRICH,) a 
Prussian statesman, born at Anspach in 1770. Being 
appointed in 1823 postmaster-general, he effected a great 
reform in the postal system. He was made minister of 
state in 1836. He made a very valuable collection of 


works of art, which, with the exception of the pictures, 
was purchased for the Museum at Berlin. Died in 1846. 

Nagy Sandor, nédy (almost n6j) sn/dor, (JOSEPH,) 
a Hungarian general, born at Grosswardein in 1804. He 
fought for the national cause in 1848, became a general 
about April, 1849, and served with distinction in several 
battles. Having been taken prisoner at Vilagos, he was 
executed in October, 1849. 

Naharro, n4-4r’ro, (BARTOLOME de Torres—da tor’- 
rés,) a Spanish dramatic poet, born at Torres, flourished 
about 1500-20. He wrote comedies, satires, epistles, etc. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 


Nahl, nal, (JoHANN AucGust,) a German sculptor, 
born in Berlin in 1710. He adorned the public buildings 
of that city with his works. -Died in 1781. 

Nahl, (Jouann Avucust,) a German painter, born 
near Berne in 1752, was a son of the preceding. He 
worked at Rome and Cassel. He painted subjects of 
Greek mythology, and landscapes. Died in 1825. 

Nahl, (joHANN SAMUEL,) a German sculptor, born 
at Anspach in 1664. He settled at Berlin, where he was 
appointed court sculptor, and rector of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Died in 1728. 

Nahl, (SAMUEL,) asculptor, brother of Johann August, 
(1752-1825,) was born at Berne in 1748; died in 1813. 

Na’hum, [ Heb. Dii,] one of the twelve minor 
prophets of the Hebrews, flourished under the reign of 
Hezekiah, about 720B.c. He is supposed to have been 
born at Elkosh, in Galilee, from which he was surnamed 
THE ErLxkosuire. He foretells the destruction of the 
Assyrian empire and the city of Nineveh in the most 
glowing and forcible language, and in sublimity is equal 
if not superior to any other of the minor prophets. 

Nahuys, na/hois, (HuBERT GERARD,) BARON, a 
Dutch writer and military officer, born at Amsterdam 
in 1782. He rendered important services in Java, 
where he passed many years, and wrote, besides other 


works, ‘ Considerations on Dutch India,” (1847.) Died 
in 1858. 
Naiades. See NAIADs. 


Naiads, na’yads, [Gr. Nasédec or Nyjidec ; Lat. Nat’a- 
DES,] in classic mythology, were fresh-water Nymphs, or 
inferior female divinities, supposed to preside over rivers, 
lakes, brooks, and fountains, and to be daughters of 
Jupiter. They were represented as young and beautiful 
virgins leaning upon an urn from which flows a stream 
of water. 

Naigeon, nd/zhdn’, (JAcguES ANDRE,) a mediocre 
French /ttérateur, born in Paris in 1738. He was a 
friend of Diderot, whose skeptical opinions he shared, 
and was one of the rédacteurs of the “ Encyclopédie.” 
He edited the works of Diderot and of other French 
authors. Died in 1810. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Sci- 
ences philosophiques.”” 

‘Naigeon, (JEAN,) a French painter, born at Beaune 
in 1757, was a pupil of David. Died in Paris in 1832. 

Naigeon, (JEAN GUILLAUME ELzIpor,) a French 
painter, born in Paris in 1797, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He became conservator of the Musée Egyptien 
in 1861. 

Naillac, de, deh n&’yak’, (PHILIBERT,) a French 
chevalier, born about 1340, became grand master of the 
order of Saint John of Jerusalem in 1396. He fought 
against Bayazeed (Bajazet) at the siege of Nicopolis, 
(1396,) and took a prominent part in the Council of 
Pisa. Died in 1421. 

Naima, ni/m4, a Turkish historian, flourished about 
1700. He wrote an “Ottoman History from 1591 to 
1659,” which was published in 2 vols., (1734.) 

Nain, Le. See TILLEMONT. 

Naironi, ni-ro/nee, (ANTrontUS FAusrus,) a learned 
Maronite, born near Mount Libanus in 1631, was pro- 
fessor of the Chaldee and Syriac languages in the 
College della Sapienza at Rome. Died in 1711. 

See Dupin, ‘‘ Auteurs ecclésiastiques,’’ etc. 

Naiven, ni’ven, (M.,) a Dutch painter, born in 157°; 
died in 1651. , q 

Nakhimof, n4’Ke-mof’, written also Nakhimow ane 
Nakhimov, (Axim NIKOLAEVITCcH,) a Russian Poet, 
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born at Kharkof in 1782. His principal works are 
satires in verse, fables, and a witty piece in prose entitled 
“ The Speaking Monkeys,” on the subject of Napoleon’s 
attempted conquest of Russia. He died in 1814, at the 
early age of thirty-one. 

Nake or Naeke, na’keh, (AUGUST FRIEDRICH,) a 
German philologist, born at Frauenstein in 1788. He 
produced “Opuscula Philologica,” (2 vols., 1842-44.) 
Died. in 1838. 

Nakoola or Nakoula, n4-koo’l4, (Mooal’lem,) sur- 
named EL TurRK, an Arabian historian, born in Syria in 
1763; died in 1828. 

Nakwaska, n4k-v4s’/k4, (ANNE,) a Polish novelist, 
born in 1779, was the wife of senator Nakwaska. Died 
at Warsaw in 1851. 

Nal’a, [Hindoo pron. nwl’a,] in the Hindoo mythology, 
the name of a monkey chief, who, according to some 
authorities, built for Rama the bridge from continental 
India to the island of Ceylon. (See RAMA.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

WNaldi, n4l/dee, [Lat. Na1/prus,] (MATTEO,) a learned 
Italian medical writer and linguist, born at Sienna. He 
became chief physician to Pope Alexander VII. Died 
at Rome in 1682. 

Naldi, (NALDo,) an Italian poet, born at Florence 
about 1420, was a friend of Politian. He wrote the 
“Life of G. Manetti,” and several admired poems. 
Died about 1470. 

Naldi, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian singer, performed in 
London. Died in Paris in 1819. 

Waldini, n4l-dee/nee, (BarrisTa,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Florence in 1537. He painted in oil 
and fresco at Rome and Florence. Died after 1590. 

Waldini, (PaoLo,) an Italian sculptor, born at Rome, 
flourished about 1650. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Saint Luke in 1654. 

Naldius. See NALpDI. 

Nalian, na’le-An, (JAMES,) an Armenian religious 
writer, born at Zimara about 1695. He became Arme- 
nian Patriarch of Constantinople in 1741, and acquired 
a high reputation by his writings. Died in 1764. 

Nal’son, (JoHN,) an English clergyman, born about 
1638. He became rector of Doddington and prebendary 
of Ely. His chief work is “An Impartial Collection of 
the Affairs of State from 1639 to the Murder of Charles 
T.,” (1683.) Died in 1686. 

Namur, n3/miir’, (JEAN Prr,) a Belgian bibliographer, 
born at Luxemburg in 1804, published several works. 

Nana-Sahib, na/n4 s4/Hib, a Hindoo chief of mu- 
tineers, born in Poonah about 1820. He committed 
atrocious cruelties on English women and children at 
Cawnpore in 1857. 

See McLeop Innes, ‘‘ Rough Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow,”’ 
Calcutta, 1857; E. D. Forcugs, ‘‘ La Révolte des Cipayes;” “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

WNancel, de, deh nén’sél’, [Lat. NANCrE’LIuS,] (NIco- 
LAS,) a French physician and writer, born in 1539. He 
wrote, besides other works, a ‘‘ Life of Peter Ramus,” 
(1600.) Died in r610. 

Nancelius. See NANCEL. 

Nan/di, [modern Hindoo pron. ntin’di,] in the Hindoo 
mythology, the name of a white bull, regarded as the 
vahan or vehicle of Stva, which see. 

Wanek, n4/nek, or Nanak, sometimes written Na- 
nuk, called also Yanaka, (y&’/na-ka,) and Nirankar, 
the founder of the sect of Sikhs, was born in Lahore 
about 1468. He wrote a book called “ Adi-Granth,” 
and taught a species of monotheism. Died in 1539. 

Nangis, de, deh nén’zhe’, (GuILLAUME,) a French 
historian and Benedictine monk. He wrote a “ Life of 
Saint Louis,” a general chronicle, and a “Chronicle of 
the Kings of France.” Died about 1302. 

Wangis, de, (Louris ARMAND de Brichanteau—deh 
bre’shén’to’,) Marquis, a French general, was born in 
1632. He served in several campaigns in Flanders, and 
obtained the rank of marshal of France in 1741. Died 
UND AD as 

Nani, na’nee, (GIAMBATTISTA FELICE GASPARO,) a 
Venetian historian, born in 1616. He was for twenty- 
five years ambassador at the court of France, where he 
enjoyed the confidence of Cardinal Mazarin. He was 


successively appointed historiographer and archivist of 
the republic, and procurator of Saint Mark, (1661.) His 
principal work is a ‘History of the Venetian Republic 
from 1613 to 1671,” (2 vols., 1662-79.) Died in 1678. 

See Nic&éron, *‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Nani, (TomMaso,) an Italian jurist, born at Morbegno 
in 1757; died in 1813. f 

Wanini, n4-nee’nee, (GrovANNI MariA,) an Italian 
composer, born at Vallerano about 1540, served as a 
chanter in the pontifical chapel in Rome. He composed 
motets, madrigals, and canzonettas. Died in 1607. 

Nan/na, or nan/n4, [etymology uncertain; according 
to Keyser, it is derived from menza, to “be inclined to,” 
to “like,”] in the Norse mythology, the wife of Balder 
“the Good.” When her husband was slain, she grieved 
so intensely that her heart burst, her spirit followed his 
to Hela’s realm, and her body was laid on the same 
funeral pile with that of her beloved Balder. 

See Keyser, “ Religion of the Northmen;’’ Tuorpes, ‘* North- 
ern Mythology,” vol. i. 

Nanni, (GIovANNI.) See ANNIUS OF VITERBO. 

Nanni, nan/nee, (GIOVANNI,) called also GIOVANNI 
DA UDINE, an Italian painter, born at Udine about 1490. 
He was celebrated for the excellence of his stuccos and 
grotesque ornaments. Many of his best works are at 
Rome and Florence. Died in 1564. 

Nanni, (PErER.) See NANNING. 

Nanni, (Remicio,) [sometimes called, in French, 
REMI DE FLORENCE, ra/me’ deh flo’rénss/,] an Italian 
Dominican monk and writer in verse and prose, was 
born at Florence about 1521. He edited Villani’s ‘‘ His- 
torie universali,” and Guicciardini’s “Istoria d’Italia.” 
Died in 1581. 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Nanni di Baccio Bigio, nin’nee dee bat’cho bee’jo, 
a Florentine sculptor and architect, worked at Rome 
about 1530-50. He is chiefly remembered for his enmity 
to Michael Angelo. 

Nanni di Banco, nan’/nee dee bian’ko, an Italian 
sculptor, born at Florence in 1383 ; died after 1421. 

Nanning, nan’/ning, or Nanni, nan/nee, [Lat. Nan’/- 
NIUS,] (PETER,) a Dutch philologist and critical writer, 
born at Alkmaar in 1500. He was the author of ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Institutes of Civil Law,” and a trans- 
lation of the Psalms into Latin verse. Died in 1557. 

Wannini, nan-nee’nee, (AGNOLO or GIOVANNINI,) 
surnamed FIRENZUOLA, an Italian /ittérateur, born at 
Florence in 1493, was the author of satirical and bur- 
lesque poems, dramas, and a number of novels in the 
style of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decamerone.” 

Wannius. See NANNING. 

Wannoni, nan-no’nee, (ANGELO,) an eminent Italian 
surgeon, born at Florence in 1715. He became pro- 
fessor and chief surgeon in the Hospital of Florence. 
His success as an operator and as a lecturer attracted 
patients and pupils from the most distant parts of 
Europe. He wrote several esteemed works, among 
which is “ Della Semplicita del Medicare,” (1761-67.) 
Died in 1790. 

See Acostino Nannonl, ‘‘ Elogio del Professore A. Nannoni,’’ 
1790. ‘ 

Wannoni, (LORENZO,) a surgeon, born at Florence in 
1749, was a son of the preceding. He wrote on anatomy 
and surgery. Died in 1812. 

Nansouty, de, deh nén’soo’te’, (ETIENNE ANTOINE 
Marigé Champion—shén’pe-dn’,) Count, a French 
general, born at Bordeaux in 1768. He was made a 
general of brigade about 1798, and a general of division 
in 1803. According to Chateaubriand, he was one of 
the best cavalry officers that the war of the Revolution 
produced. The same writer states that he completed 
the victory at Austerlitz, (1805,) and commenced that of 
Wagram, (1809.) He was wounded at Borodino, (1812,) 
and commanded the cavalry at Leipsic. In 1814 he 
entered the service of the restored Bourbons. Died in 
February, 1815. 

See De Courcetss, “‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Francais.” 

Nanteuil, nén’tul’ or nén’tuh’ye, (CELESTIN,) a 
French painter and lithographer, born in Rome in 1813. 
He became a resident of Paris. 


NANTUEIL 


Nanteuil, (CHARLES FRANCoIs Lebceuf—leh’buf’,) 
a French sculptor, born in Paris in 1792. He gained 
the grand prize in 1817. Among his works is “ Eurydice 
Dying.” 

WNanteuil, (RoBErtT,) a French artist, born at Rheims 
in 1630, painted excellent portraits in pastel, but was 
chiefly distinguished as an engraver. Among his mas- 
ter-pieces are the portraits of the secretary of state, 
Simon Arnaud de Pomponne, and Van Steenbergen, 
the Dutch advocate. In the department of portrait- 
engraving Nanteuil has never been surpassed. He was 
designer and cabinet engraver to Louis XIV. Died 
in 1678. 

See R. Dumesnit, ‘‘Le Peintre-Graveur Francais; Basan, 
** Dictionnaire des Graveurs ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Nanteuil, de, deh nén’tul’, (GAUGTIRAN,) a French 
dramatist, born at Toulouse in 1778; died after 1830. 

WNantier-Didiée, nén’te-a’ de’de-’’, MADAME, a 
French operatic singer, born in the Isle of Bourbon in 
1832. She performed with success in Paris and London. 

Nantigny or Nantigni, de, deh nén’tén’ye’, (Louts 
CHAso?,) a French writer on genealogy, was born in 
Burgundy in 1692. He published “ Historical Genealo- 
gies of Kings, Emperors, and Sovereign Houses,” and 
other works of the kind. Died in 1755. 

Napzeee, na-pee’é, [Gr. Naraia; Fr. NAPEES, napa’, | 
in the classic mythology, were nymphs of forests, groves, 
and glens. (See NYMPH#:.) 

Napées. See NAPE. 

WNaper. See NAPIER, (JOHN.) 

WNa’pi-er, (Sir CHARLES JAMES,) a British general, 
born at Whitehall in 1782, was the son of the Hon. 
George Napier and Lady Sarah Lennox, a daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond. He was a cousin of Admiral 
Charles John Napier, and a brother of Sir William, 
the historian. He gained the rank of major in 1806, 
was wounded in several actions in Spain between 1808 
and 1812, became lieutenant-colonel in 1811, and was 
employed in ravaging the coasts of the United States 
in 1813-14. He acted with credit for several years as 
Governor of Cephalonia, from which he was recalled in 
1830. Having risen to the rank of major-general, he 
was appointed commander of the army in Bengal in 
1841. He increased his reputation by the conquest of 
Sinde, (1843,) in which he performed several exploits 
that were highly extolled. His efforts to reform the 
civil administration of Sinde are also commended. He 
returned to England in 1847, and was again sent to 
India in 1849, to oppose the Sikhs, but on his arrival 
found that the war ‘was ended. In 1850 he returned 
home. He was the author of “Lights and Shadows 
of Military Life,” and other works. Died in 1853. 

See Sir W. F. P. Naprer, “Life and Opinions of Sir Charles 
J. Napier ;”’ ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for July and August, 1857. 

Wa’pi-er, (Sir CHARLES JOHN,) K.C.B., an eminent 
British admiral, born in Stirling county, Scotland, in 
1786, was the son of the Hon. C. Napier, of Merchiston 
Hall, Scotland, and a descendant of the inventor of 
logarithms. He entered the navy in £799, and, after 
fighting in several actions with the French, distinguished 
himself at Baltimore and other places in the United 
States in 1813 and 1814. After 1814 he passed about 
fifteen years in inaction, on half-pay. He commanded 
the Portuguese fleet which in 1833 gained a decisive 
victory over the fleet of Don Miguel, for which he was 
made a Portuguese grandee of the first class. As second 
in command, Captain Napier served with distinction at 
the reduction of Acre, in 1840, and was rewarded with 
the title of knight commander of the Bath. In 1841 he 
became rear-admiral, and commanded the Channel fleet 
for several years. He advocated naval reform in letters 
which were printed, and as a member of Parliament 
supported liberal, or rather radical, measures. After the 
commencement of the Russian war, he was appointed 
commander of the Baltic fleet, (1854,) and proposed to 
take Cronstadt, but found it too well fortified, and re- 
turned without any remarkable achievement. After his 
return to Parliament, in 1855, he imputed his failure to 
the fault of the ministers. He attained the rank of 
admiral in 1858. Died in November, 1860. “In his 
name is summed up all that he was. A Napier is a man 
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possessed of high spirits, immense courage, great in- 
genuity, and prodigious egotism.” (‘London Times,” 
November, 1860.) 


See Generar E. Napier, “ Life and Correspondence of Admirai 
Sir Charles J. Napier,’’ 1861. 


Napier, (FRANCIS,) Lorn, a British diplomatist, a 
son of the eighth Baron Napier, was born in 1819. He 
became minister-plenipotentiary to the United States 
about 1856. In December, 1860, he was appointed am- 
bassador-extraordinary to the court of Russia, and in 
1864 was transferred to Berlin. In 1866 he became 
Governor of Madras. 

Napier, (HENRY Epwarp,) an English naval officer 
and writer, born in 1789, was a brother of Sir Charles 
James Napier. He published “ Florentine History from 
the Earliest Authentic Records,” (6 vols., 1847.) Died 
in 1853. 

Napier, written also Naper, Neper, or Nepair, { Lat. 
Napie/rus,] (JOHN,) Baron of Merchiston, a Scottish 
mathematician, celebrated as the inventor of logarithms, 
was born at Merchiston Castle, near Edinburgh, in 1550. 
He was the son of Sir Archibald Napier, master of the 
mint. He entered the University of Saint Andrew’s 
about 1563, and a few years later travelled in France, 
Germany, and Italy. He appears to have returned 
about 1571, after which he devoted himself to mathe- 
matics, theology, and literature. In 1593 he, published 
an ingenious work called “A Plain Discovery of the 
Revelation of Saint John,” in which he labours to prove 
that popery is antichristian. It is probable that prior to 
1594 he began the train of inquiry which resulted in the 
discovery of logarithms. His tables were first published 
in 1614, with the title of “The Description of the Won- 
derful Law of Logarithms,” (‘“Mirifici Logarithmorum 
Canonis Descriptio.”) “The invention of logarithms,” 
says Hallam, “is one of the rarest instances of sagacity 
in the history of mankind; and it has been justly noticed 
as remarkable that it issued complete from the mind of 
its author, and has not received any improvement since 
his time.” In solving the problems of trigonometry, 
this invention is of immense utility, as it reduces the 
labour of months to a few days, and liberates the ope- 
rator from the errors which are almost inevitable in long 
calculations. He died in 1617, leaving several sons, the 
eldest of whom, named Archibald, was raised to the 
peerage in 1627, with the title of Lord Napier. 

See ‘‘ Life, Writings, and Inventions of John Napier,” by Earu 
oF Bucuan and WALTER MinTO0, 1787; MARK Napier, “‘ Memoirs 
of John Napier,” 1834; Hurron, ‘‘Mathematical Dictionary ;” 
CuamBers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’ 
“Westminster Review” for July, 1835. 

Na/’pi-er, (JosEpu,) an Irish lawyer and politician, born 
at Belfast in 1804. He was called to the bar in 1831, 
and elected to Parliament for the University of Dublin 
in 1848. He became attorney-general for Ireland in 
1852, and was lord chancellor of Ireland from March, 
1858, to June, 1859. 

Wapier, (MAcvey,) a Scottish editor, born in the 
county of Stirling in 1776. He became professor of 
conveyancing in the University of Edinburgh. He edited 
the seventh edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
and succeeded Lord Jeffrey as editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Review” in 1829. He performed the duties of this po- 
sition with ability for about eighteen years. Among his 
contributions to the “Edinburgh Review” is an article 
on “ Raleigh,” (April, 1840.) Died in 1847. 

See “‘ Notice of Macvey Napier,” London, 1847; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’’ (Supplement.) 

Napier, (RoBERt?,) a Scottish mechanical engineer, 
distinguished for the construction of steamships, was born 
at Dumbarton in 1791. He served an apprenticeship to 
a blacksmith, and in 1815 became master of a smithery 
in Glasgow. A few years later he began to make engines 
for steamboats ; and he has since become the head of the 
large establishment of Robert Napier & Sons, of Glas- 
gow. He constructed the machinery of the British 
Queen, and about r&4o furnished Mr. Cunard with heed 
steamships which plied between England and the ae 
States. In 1856 he built the Persia, which was Levis a4 
unrivalled in strength and speed. Since 1859 he nh: 
built several iron-clad ships for the royal navy. 
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Napier, (Sir Ropert,) a British general, born in Cey- 
lon about 1810. . He served as an officer of the army 
in India, and became chief engineer of Bengal. During 
the Sepoy mutiny of 1857-58 he rendered important 
services as military engineer. He commanded an expe- 
dition sent against Abyssinia about the close of 1867. He 
gained a decisive victory at Magdala in April, 1868, over 
King Theodore, (who was killed in that action,) and 
was rewarded with the title of Lord Napier. 

Napier, (Sir WILLIAM FRANCIS,) a British general, 
famous as the historian of the Peninsular war, was born 
at Castletown, Kildare county, Ireland, in 1785. He 
was a brother of General Charles James Napier, and 
cousin of Admiral Charles J. Napier. He entered the 
army in 1800, and obtained the rank of captain in 1804. 
From 1808 to 1814 he served in the Peninsular war, 
during which he was frequently wounded. He received 
medals for his conduct at Salamanca, (1812,) and at the 
battles of the Nivelle and Orthes, etc., and became 
lieutenant-colonel in 1813. In 1828 he produced the 
first volume of his “ History of the War in the Penin- 
sula from 1807 to 1814,” (6 vols.,) which was finished 
in 1840, and found its way to the summit of public 
favour, although its tenor was not in accordance with 
the popular and political prejudices of the times. He 
disapproved the policy of the English government, and 
estimated with candour the acts of Napoleon and his 
army. The work is admired for dignity of tone, fidelity 
to truth, and beauty of style. He was made major- 
general in 1841, and lieutenant-general in 1851. His 
wife was a daughter of General H. E. Fox, a relative of 
Lord Holland. Sir William published a “ History of 
the Conquest of Scinde,” and a few other works. Died 
in February, 1860. 

See Harriet Martineau, “ Biographical Sketches,’’ London, 
1869; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for October, 1857; ** London Quarterly 
Review” for December, 1836, and April, 1864. 

Napierus. See Napier, (JOHN.) 

Napione, na-pe-o’na, (C. ANTONIO GALEANI,) an 
Italian mineralogist, barn at Turin ; died at Rio Janeiro 
in 1814. His brother, J. GALEANI, Count de Napione, 
was a dramatist and /:¢¢érateur. 

Napione da Cocconato, na-pe-o’na da kok-ko-na’to, 
(GIAN FRANCESCO Galeani—ga-la-4/nee,) Coun’, a 
learned Italian writer on various subjects, was born at 
Turin in 1748. He was a cousin-german of the eminent 
author Joseph de Maistre. He held several high civil 
offices. Among his numerous works are an essay on 
the Italian language, (“‘ Dell’Uso e dei Pregi della Lin- 
gua Italiana,” 2 vols., 1791,) and “Lives of Illustrious 
Italians,” (3 vols., 1818.) Died in 1830. 

See L. Martint, ‘‘ Vita del Conte G, F. Napione,’’ 1836; “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Napoleon I. See BONAPARTE. 

Napoleon II. See REICHSTADT, DUKE oF. 

Na-po/le-on [Fr. NapoLtton, na’pola/én’] ITI, 
(CHARLES Louts NAPOLEON BONAPARTE,) Emperor of 
France, ason of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense de Beau- 
harnais, was born at Paris, in the Tuileries, April 20, 1808. 
He was inscribed at the head of the register of the family 
of the Napoleonic dynasty, the emperor having recog- 
nized Louis and his heirs as successors to the crown 
in preference to his elder brothers. His mother, being 
compelled to quit France in 1815, took this son with her 
in her exile, and gave him for preceptors P. Lebas 
and Colonel Armandi. He passed several years of his 
youth at Arenenberg, in the Swiss canton of Thurgau. 
On the accession of Louis Philippe, in 1830, Louis Napo- 
Jeon requested permission to return to France, which 
was not granted. He and his brother then went to 
Italy and enlisted in the army of insurgents, who at 
first gained some advantages over the papal troops, but 
were defeated and dispersed by the Austrians in 1831. 
On the death of the Duc de Reichstadt, in 1832, Louis 
Napoleon became a pretender to the throne of France. 
He published a work entitled “ Political Reveries,” and 
a “Manual of Artillery,” (1836.) His ambition, his 
name, and his unscrupulous audacity urged him to enter 
a career which presents the most wonderful vicissitudes 
of fortune. Having secured the aid of Colonel Vaudrey 
and other officers stationed at Strasbourg, he made an 
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attempt on that place, with a few adherents, in October, 
1836. He failed, was arrested, and was banished or trans- 
ported to the United States in November of that year. 

In 1837 he returned to Europe, attended Queen Hor- 
tense in her last illness at Arenenberg, and took refuge 
in England, where he passed about two years. In 1839 
he published his “ Napoleonic Ideas,” (‘Idées Napo- 
Iéoniennes,”) which has been described as a “ mélange 
of liberal principles and przetorian domination.” It is 
an apology for the régime of Napoleon I. The unpopu- 
lar measures of Louis Philippe encouraged Louis Napo- 
leon to engage in another rash and desperate enterprise. 
Attended by about fifty partisans and a tame eagle, 
which was expected to perch upon his banner as the 
harbinger of victory, he sailed from England in August, 
1840, and entered Boulogne, where he obtained but little 
support, and was speedily arrested by the soldiers who 
he had hoped would be induced to join his standard. 
He was tried on a charge of treason by the House of 
Peers, and, after he had made a speech in his own de- 
fence and professed his devotion to the principle of 
popular sovereignty, was sentenced to perpetual impris- 
onment. He was confined in the Castle of Ham, where 
he pursued his political studies and wrote several political 
and historical treatises. Aided by his physician, Dr. 
Conneau, and disguised as a labourer, he escaped from 
Ham in May, 1846, and retired to England. 

The revolution of 1848 afforded him an opportunity 
to return to France, and thus opened a new field to his 
irrepressible ambition. In June, 1848, he was elected 
to the National Assembly for the department of the 
Seine. He was excluded from that body by Lamartine 
and his colleagues for a time, but he took his seat in 
September, 1848, and became a candidate for the office 
of president of France. On the roth of December, 1848, 
he was elected president for four years, having received 
5,562,834 votes. His chief competitor was General Ca- 
vaignac, who obtained 1,469,166 votes. He soon became 
involved in a contest with the Constituent Assembly, the 
republican majority of which regarded him with hostility 
or suspicion. In April, 1849, he sent an army to Rome 
to intervene in favour of the pope, who had been ex- 
pelled by the republicans. The French army took Rome, 
and continued to occupy that city until 1866. 

The Constituent Assembly dissolved itself, and was 
succeeded by the Legislative Assembly in May, 1849. 
The president appointed the celebrated De Tocqueville 
minister of foreign affairs in June, 1849. This minister, 
perceiving that the president expected him and his col- 
leagues to be the pliant instruments of his will, resigned 
in October of that year. De Tocqueville afterwards 
remarked, ‘‘ We were not the men to serve him on 
those terms.” Louis Napoleon encountered a strong 
opposition in the Legislative Assembly, which in May, 
1850, restricted universal suffrage and ordered that a 
residence of three years in a commune must bea qualifi- 
cation of voters. A long and violent struggle between 
the president and the representatives of the people 
was terminated by the coup d’état of December 2, 1851. 
Having secured the support of the army, by a reckless 
violation of his plighted faith he raised himself to 
the supreme power. The Assembly was forcibly dis- 
solved, and the leading statesmen were arrested. Legis- 
lators and felons, statesmen and vulgar culprits, were 
huddled together in the same vehicle and conveyed to 
prison. Before the end of the year his acts were ratified 
by the form of ‘a popular election, and he was chosen 
president for a term of ten years. A new constitution 
was adopted in January, 1852, and the legislative func- 
tions were divided between two houses, the Senate and 
the Corps Législatif, which, however, were so organized 
that they offered little or no check to his absolute power. 
The question whether he should take the title of em- 
peror was submitted to the vote of the people in No- 
vember, 1852, when, according to the official report, 
7,824,189 voted in the affirmative. Ile assumed the 
title of Napoleon IIL, and married a Spanish lady of 
great personal attractions, Eugénie Marie de Guzman, 
Countess de Teba, in January, 1853. Having formed 
an alliance with England and publicly announced that 
his policy was peace, he, in conjunction with his new ally, 
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declared war against Russia in March, 1854, and sent an 
army to the Crimea. After a long siege, the allies took 
Sevastopol in September, 1855, and the war was ended 
by the treaty of Paris in March, 1856. Among the events 
of this year was the birth of the prince imperial, Napo- 
léon Eugéne Louis, etc. 

One great aim of Napoleon III. appears to have been 
to reconcile the French people to the loss of liberty by 
promoting their material prosperity, by splendid public 
improvements, and by gratifying their passion for mili- 
tary glory. Accordingly, as an ally of the King of 
Sardinia in the war caused by the aggressions of Aus- 
tria, he led a large army into Italy in May, 1859. He 
commanded in person at the battle of Solferino, where 
the Austrians were defeated, June 24, 1859, and in the 
next month concluded the peace of Villafranca. (See 
FRANCIS JOSEPH.) Among the results of this war was 
the cession of Nice and Savoy to France by the King 
of Sardinia, who had extended his own dominions by 
the conquest of Lombardy. In 1861 he availed himself 
of the opportunity presented by the breaking out of the 
civil war in America, to intervene in Mexico, and fitted 
out against that republic an expedition which landed a 
well-appointed army under General Forey early in 1862. 
After several victories over the Mexican Liberals, the 
French forces entered the city of Mexico in June, 1863. 
Napoleon offered the imperial crown of Mexico to 
Maximilian of Austria, who accepted the fatal gift and 
was supported by a part of the native population. The 
United States refused to acknowledge’ the Mexican em- 
peror, and intimated to Napoleon that European powers 
would not be permitted to establish monarchies by arms 
in North America, He accordingly withdrew his army 
from Mexico about the end of 1866, so that the result of 
the Mexican enterprise was the reverse of glorious for 
France. It is well understood that he sympathized with 
the slaveholders in their war against the Union, at least 
so far as they sought the disruption of the confederation, 

Before the commencement of the American war, Napo- 
leon was justly regarded as the most adroit and most suc- 
cessful sovereign in Europe. But his prestige was greatly 
impaired by the events of 1866. He remained neutral 
in the war between Austria and Prussia, which war he 
probably might have prevented; but in the diplomatic 
contest which ensued between France and Prussia 
he appears to have found more than a match in the 
genius of Count Bismarck, who suddenly raised Prussia 
to the rank of a first-rate power and united the Germans 
in a determined attitude against the aggressiveness of 
France. The French felt themselves humiliated by the 
fact that so great changes in the map of Europe should 
have been effected without their agency or concurrence, 
and condemned the policy by which France was isolated 
and excluded from the hope of extension towards the 
Rhine. After the battle of Sadowa, July 3, 1866, Napo- 
leon offered himself as a mediator between the belligerent 
powers. The Emperor of Austria ceded to him Venetia, 
instead of surrendering it to the King of Italy, to whom 
it seemed naturally to belong. About the roth of De- 
cember, 1866, the French army was withdrawn finally 
from Rome, and the pope, finding himself in a critical 
position, addressed to Napoleon Janguage which was far 
from complimentary. Napoleon and Bismarck were in- 
volved in a dispute about Luxemburg, which the former 
purchased of the King of Holland; but the Prussians 
occupied a strong fortress in that province, which they 
refused to relinquish. It was generally believed that 
war was imminent; but the difficulty was settled by a 
European Convention which met in London in May, 
1867, and decided that neither France nor Prussia should 
retain possession of Luxemburg. 

The exciting and warmly-contested elections of May 
and June, 1869, showed so great an increase of votes 
against imperial despotism, that Napoleon thought it 
expedient to make large concessions to the people and 
the legislative body. He gave the latter the right to 
elect its own officers, to have partial control over the 
expenditure of the public money, the right of interpel- 
lation, and the privilege to share with himself the power 
of initiating laws. He proclaimed a general amnesty 
for political offences in August, 1869. In December of 
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that year he appointed Emile Ollivier prime minister, 
and requested him to forma cabinet. ‘ Designate per- 
sons,” he said, “ who will, associated with yourself, form 
a homogeneous cabinet faithfully representing the legis- 
lative majority.” This was regarded as the end of per- 
sonal government in France, and the beginning or resto- 
ration of a constitutional régime. He addressed to prime 
minister Ollivier, March 22, 1870, an important letter, in 
which he says, “I think it opportune, under present cir- 
cumstances, to adopt all the reforms required by the 
constitutional government of the Empire, in order to put 
an end to the immoderate desire for change which pre- 
vails in certain minds.” He afterwards issued an address 
and appeal to the people, asking their votes, in these 
terms: “Do the people approve the liberal reforms 
which have been effected in the Constitution since 1860 
by the Emperor, with the concurrence of the great legis- 
lative bodies of the state, and ratify the senatus-consultum 
of April 20, 1870?” On the eve of the election the 
government detected or concocted an extensive plot to 
assassinate Napoleon, and arrested many suspected per- 
sons. ‘The result of the plébiscite of the 8th of May 
was that about 7,000,000 voted yes, and 1,500,000 voted 
no. Louis Napoleon has written a “ History of Julius 
Czesar,” (1867,) in which he carries out the “Idées Na- 
poléoniennes,” inculcating the doctrine that certain gifted 
men are appointed by Providence or destiny to rule, and 
that it is as necessary for the people as for themselves 
that this destiny should be fulfilled. 

Without a reasonable pretext or tangible cause, he 
declared war against Prussia about July 15, 1870, and, 
having appointed the Empress regent, took the com- 
mand of his army in person. The Germans crossed the 
frontier early in August, and assumed the offensive. The 
French were outnumbered and outgeneralled in a series 
of great battles at Worth, Metz, and near Sedan. On 
the 2d of September, Napoleon, who had displayed great 
incapacity as a general, surrendered himself, with about 
100,000 men as prisoners of war, at Sedan. The déche- 
ance of Napoleon was passed in the corps législatif, and 
a republic was formed, without violence, by the citizens 
of Paris, September 4, 1870. 

See AmEpEE HeEnneQuin, “‘ Histoire de Louis Napoléon Bona- 
parte,” 1848; A. Bouprn, “ Histoire politique du Prince Louis Napo- 
léon,’’ etc., 1852; ADRIEN Pascat, ‘‘ Histoire de Napoléon III,” 
1853; Vicror Huao, ‘‘ Napoléon le Petit,” 1852; Paut Lacroix, 
‘Histoire de Napoléon III,” 1853; J. B. FELvENs, “‘ Louis Napo- 
Iéon, sa Vie,” etc., 1853; W. L. Wescue, ‘“‘ Napoleon III. Kaiser 
der Franzosen,’’ 1853; SCHOENHUTH, ‘‘ Napoleon III. Kaiser,’’ etc., 
1853; Aszortt, ‘the History of Napoleon III.,”’ 1869; *‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Wap’per-Tan/dy, (JAMES,) an Irish insurgent, born 
near Dublin in 1747. He invaded Ireland with a body 
of French troops in 1798, was taken prisoner and con- 
demned to death, but was released after an imprisonment 
of two years. Died in 1803. 

Warada, na/ra-da, written also Nareda, the name of 
a celebrated Hindoo sage and lawgiver, supposed to have 
been the son of Brahma and Saraswati, He was the 
inventor of the Vina, asort of lute, and is said to have 
been an intimate friend of Krishna, 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon,” 

Nar’a-sing’ha, [modern Hindoo pron, nttr’a-sing’ha 
or nur’a-sing’, from the Sanscrit zdérd, a “man,” and 
singhd, a “lion,”] (the “Man-Lion,”) the name, in the 
Hindoo mythology, of the fourth Avatar of Vishnu, Itis 
related that Hiranyakasipu,* by his penances and sacri- 
fices in honour of Brahma, had obtained as a boon from 


that deity that he should possess universal monarchy 


and be wholly exempt from death or injury from every 
god, man, or creature in existence. Having now nothing 


* Pronounced by the modern Hindoos hi-ritn’ya-ktis’a-poo. By 
some blunder, as it would seem, on the part of the writers from whom 
he has copied, Southey gives this name in a strangely corrupted 
form,—Errenen ; 

7 ** For often would Ereenia tell 
Of what in elder days befell, 
When other tyrants in their might 
Usurped dominion o’er the earth, 
And Veeshnoo took a human birth, 
Deliverer of the sons of men, 
And slew the huge Ermaccasen, 
And piecemeal rent with lion force 


op 
ER’RENEN’S accursed corse. . 
Curse of Kehama, vol. 1., x. 
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to fear, his arrogance and impiety became insufferable. | translation of Livy, (1540,) esteemed one of the best in 


He had, however, a son of a wholly different character, 
and remarkable for his piety and virtue. The son, re- 
proving his father’s wickedness, once said to him that the 
Deity was present everywhere. “Js he in that pillar?” 
said the angry tyrant. “Yes,” replied his son. There- 
upon Hiranyakasipu, in contempt, struck the pillar with 
his sword, when the stony mass fell asunder, and a being, 
half man and half lion, issuing from its centre, tore to 
pieces the impious wretch who had thus insulted and 
defied the Divine Power. 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Narayana, n4-r4/ya-na, a Sanscrit word of somewhat 
uncertain etymology, commonly supposed to signify 
“ moving upon the waters,” and applied, in the Hindoo 
mythology, to the universal Divine Spirit, which existed 
before all worlds. (Compare Genesis i. 2.) In this sense, 
Narayana may be régarded as another name for BRAHM, 
(which see ;) but it is also frequently used as one of the 
many appellations of Vishnu. 

See Moor, “ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Narayani, na-ra/ya-nee’, the consort (or sakti) of Na- 
rayana, considered as Vishnu, and hence a name of 
LaxksumMf, (which see.) 

Warbonne, de, deh nar’bon’, (Louts,) Count, a 
French. courtier and minister of state, was born of the 
noble family of Narbonne-Lara at Colorno, in Parma, 
in 1755. He was taken to Paris in 1760, and educated 
at court, where his mother was a lady of honour. He 
was handsome, accomplished, and witty, and a favourite 
of the royal family. In the Revolution he acted with 
the constitutional party, and became a confidential friend 
of Madame de Staél, who regarded him with admiration. 
‘““She exalted him in her imagination,” says Lamartine, 
“until she raised him to the height of her ideal.” By 
her influence, partly, he became minister of war in De- 
cember, 1791. He tried with success the policy of frank- 
ness and confidence towards the Assembly, and extorted 
applause even from the stern and suspicious radicals. 
He performed prodigies of activity in raising armies and 
preparing for war. Inspired by his fervent, rapid, and 
martial eloquence, a glow of patriotism pervaded France. 
He was suddenly dismissed from office in March, 1792, 
in consequence of a difference with his colleague and 
rival De Lessart. About the roth of August he was 
proscribed by the Assembly, but, by the efforts of Ma- 
dame de Staél, escaped to England. He returned to 
France in 1800, and was restored to his rank as lieu- 
tenant-general in 1809. Soon after that he was made 
ambassador to Bavaria. He attended Bonaparte as aide- 
de-camp in the Russian campaign, (1812.) Died in 1813. 

See Vittemain, ‘‘ Souvenirs contemporains ;’”? BicNnon, ‘ His- 
toire de France sous Napoléon ;?? Marmont, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Narborough, nar/btr’eh, (Sir JoHN,) an English 
naval officer, distinguished himself in the war with the 
Dutch in 1666. In 1672 he served as second captain 
under the Duke of York against De Ruyter in the en- 
gagement of Solebay, where his bravery and skill were 
conspicuous. He was created rear-admiral and made a 
knight in 1673. In 1674 he was sent against the pirates 
of the Mediterranean, and forced the Bey of Tripoli to 
give up his British captives and pay a large sum of money 
for previous injuries to British trade. Died in 1688. 

See Cuarnock, “ Biographia Navalis.”” 


War-cis’sus, [Gr. Népxiccoc ; Fr. NARCISSE, n&r’séss’,] 
a beautiful youth, in the Greek mythology. He is said 
to have been insensible of amorous passion until he saw 
his own image in the water, with which he fell in love. 
Having died of disappointed love, he was changed into 
the flower of the same name, ; 

Warcissus, a profligate Roman courtier and favourite 
of the emperor Claudius, was a slave in his youth. He 
acquired unlimited influence over Claudius, and pro- 
cured the death of several innocent persons. He also 
caused Messalina to be assassinated. He was put to 
death, by order of Agrippina, in 54 a.p. : 

Nardi, nar’dee, (JACOPO,) a distinguished historian, 
born at Florence in 1476. His principal work is a “ His- 
tory of Florence from 1494 to 1531,” (1582.) He also 
wrote a comedy entitled “L’Amicizia,” and made a 


the Italian language. Died about 1555. 

See C. Narovi, ‘‘ Vita di Jacopo Nardi.” 

Nardin, nar’dan’, (JEAN FREDERIC,) a French Prot: 
estant minister, born at Montbéliard in 1687. He 
preached at Blamont. Died in 1728. 

See Duvernoy, ‘‘ Vie de J. F. Nardin,” prefixed to his Sermons 
1754. 

Nardin, (T.,) a French negotiator and Jitérateur, 
born at Besancon in 1540; died in 1616. 

Nardini, nak-dee’nee, (PIETRO,) an Italian musician, 
born at Leghorn in 1725, was esteemed one of the best 
violinists of his time. He composed a number of pieces 
for the violin and flute. Died in 1796. 

Wareda. See NARADA. 

Wares, narz, (Rev. E>wWARD,) nephew of James Nares, 
noticed below, was born in London in 1762. He became 
professor of modern history at Oxford in 1814. He was 
the author of a novel entitled “ Thinks I to Myself,” and 
of the “Life and Administration of Lord Burghley,” 
which is severely criticised by Macaulay in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” (1832.) Died in 1841. 

Wares, (JAMES,) an English composer, born in Mid- 
dlesex in 1715. His principal compositions are anthems 
and other church music; he also published ‘ Lessons 
for the Harpsichord,” and various treatises on music. 
In 1756 he succeeded Green as organist and composer 
to the king. He was the preceptor of the composer 
Arnold. Died in 1783. 

Wares, (ROBERT,) a distinguished critic and theolo- 
gian, a son of the preceding, was born in 1753. He be- 
came Archdeacon of Stafford, and pastor of Allhallows 
Church, London; he also held the office of assistant 
librarian of the British Museum. He published, among 
other works, “ Elements of Orthoepy,” (1784,) and a 
“Chronological View of the Prophecies relating to the 
Christian Church,” (1805.) He was one of the founders 
of the “ British Critic.” Died in 1829. 

- Narfi. See NORvI. 

WNarifio, na-rén’yo, (ANTONIO,) a South American 
general, born at Santa Fé de Bogota in 1769. He fought 
against the Spaniards in 1812-13, was made prisoner, 


and was confined at Cadiz, where he died about 1822. 


See CapTaIn BonnycastT te, ‘‘ Spanish America,’’ 1818; LALLE- 
MANT, ‘‘ Histoire de la Colombie,’’ 1826, 

WNarni, di, de nar’nee, (GIROLAMO Mautin—mow- 
teen’,) an Italian monk and eloquent preacher, lived in 
the seventeenth century. 

Nar’ri-en, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an English geometer, born 
at Chertsey in 1782, was a maker of mathématical and 
philosophical instruments in his youth. He contributed 
to the “Penny Cyclopedia,” and published, besides 
several works on geometry, a ‘‘History of the Origin 
and Progress of Astronomy,” (1838.) 

Nar’sé8, [Gr. Napojc,] a celebrated general under the 
emperor Justinian I., was a eunuch, and is supposed to 
have been a native of Asia. He was early distinguished 
by the favour of the emperor, and in 538 A.D. was ap- 
pointed to acommand under Belisarius in Italy. Owing 
to dissensions arising between them, Narses was recalled 
in 539, but he was sent again in 552 as commander-in- 
chief of the Italian army. He obtained a signal victory 
over the Goths, led by Totila, and recovered Rome. 
Having driven the barbarians from the country, he was 
appointed in 553 Exarch of Italy. On the accession of 
Justinus II., Narses was superseded in his command by 
Longinus. Died in 558. 

See Gisson, ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’”’ Lz 


Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire ;’”? Procorius, ‘* Bellum Gothi- 
cum.” 


Be : , <n 
WNar’sé8 or Narsi, nar’see, [Gr. Naponc,] a Sassanide 


king of Persia, a son of Varanes II., began to reign in 
294 A.D. He waged war against the emperor Diocletian, 
whose army he defeated in Mesopotamia in 296. Having 
been defeated in the second campaign, Narses sued for 


peace, and in 297 made a treaty by which he ceded © 


Mesopotamia and Armenia to Diocletian. Narses abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, Hormisdas IL., in 303 A.D. 
Narssius. See NAERSSEN. 
WNaruszewicz, n4-roo-sha/vitch, (ADAM STANISLAS,) 
a Polish historian and poet, born in 1733. He was ap- 
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pointed successively professor of poetry in the Jesuits’ 
College of Nobles at Warsaw, and Bishop of Smolensk. 
His principal works are a ‘History of Poland,” an ex- 
cellent translation of Tacitus into Polish, and a number 
of lyrics, fables, and satires. Died in 1796. 

See BENTKowskI, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Polonaise.’’ 


Narvaez, de, dd nar-va-éth’, (PANFILO,) a Spanish 


commander, born at Valladolid. He went to America 
jin or before 1510, and served in the army. When Ve- 
lasquez, Governor of Cuba, learned that Cortez disowned 
his authority in Mexico, he sent an army against him, 
and gave the command to Narvaez, in 1520. The latter 
was defeated and made prisoner by Cortez at Zampoala. 
He was killed by the Indians in Florida about 1527. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,”’ 

Warvaez, de, (RAMON Marta,) Duke of Valencia, a 
Spanish general and minister of state, born in Andalusia 
about 1798. He fought against the Carlists in 1836-38, 
and was the leader of the insurrection which drove Es- 
partero from power in 1843. He was prime minister 
from May, 1844, to February, 1846, and was restored to 
power in 1849. He resigned in January, 1851, was again 
appointed president of the council in October, 1856, and 
retired from office in November, 1857. About Septem- 
ber, 1864, he again became prime minister. Died in 
April, 1868. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Nascimento, do, do nas-se-mén’to, (MANOFL,) an 
eminent Portuguese poet, born in Lisbon in 1734. He 
was driven into exile by the persecution of the Inquisi- 
tion in 1778, after which he lived in Paris until his death. 
Among his works, which he published under the assumed 
name of “Filinto Elysio,” are a number of odes and a 
translation of La Fontaine’s Fables. Died in 18109. 

See A. M. San#, ‘‘Poésie lyrique Portugaise,”’ etc., 1808; L. 
DE Menpoga, “‘ Memorias de Litteratura contemporanea.” 

WNaseef-al-Yazajee or Nasif-al-Yazaji, na-seef’ 4l 
Na eae a distinguished Arabic scholar and writer, 

orn in ‘the Lebanon,” probably near the commence- 
ment of the present century. Although a Christian, he 
is said to have devoted his life solely to the study of the 
language, history, literature, and grammar of the Arabs. 
In his treatise on grammar he has condensed, with rare 
ability and skill, the whole system of the Arab gram- 
marians. ‘No more complete exposition of the subject,” 
says Mr. Chenery, “has ever been brought into a vol- 
ume of the same size.” He has also written ‘‘ Makamat,” 
(“ Assemblies,”) in imitation of Hareeree, (Hariri. ) 
“‘ Nasif,” says the same critic, “has little of the poetical 
power of his great original, but in curious learning he 
almost equals him.” 

See ‘“* Assemblies of Hariri,”? Introduction, pp. 98-ror. 

Waselli, na-Sel/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Ferrara. The churches of Ferrara contain many 
of his works. Died about 1630. 

Wash, (ABNER,) an American statesman and lawyer, 
born in Prince Edward county, Virginia. Having set- 
tled in North Carolina, he was elected in 1779 Governor 
of that State. Died in 1786. 

Wash, (FRANCIS,) an American brigadier-general, 
brother of Abner Nash, noticed above, was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Germantown, (1777.) 

Nash, (FREDERICK,) an American jurist, born at 
Newbern, North Carolina, in 1781, was a son of Abner 
Nash. He resided mostly at Hillsborough. He became 
a judge of the supreme court of North Carolina in 1844. 
Died in 1858. 

Wash, (JouN,) an English architect, born in London 
in 1752. He was appointed in 1815 inspector of the 
royal buildings. He furnished the designs for the Hay- 
Market Theatre, Buckingham Palace, and the Pavilion 
of Brighton, also the plans of Regent Street and Re- 
gent’s Park. Died in 1835. 

Wash, (JosEPH,) aneEnglish painter and designer, 
born about 1812. He designed illustrations for ‘The 
Architecture of the Middle Ages,” (1838.) He is dis- 
tinguished as a painter of architecture. 

Nash, (RICHARD,) usually called BEAU NASH, was 
born at Swansea, Wales, in 1674. He entered the Mid- 
dle Temple as a student of law, but had an invincible 
aversion to study and business, He distinguished him- 
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self as a man of fashion, a master of the science or 
gentility, and a paragon of effrontery. His skill as a 
gambler yielded him an ample revenue. In 1704 he 
found Bath a vulgar and mismanaged watering-place, 
infested with ill-bred people. He got himself appointed 
master of ceremonies, and, by enforcing the rules of good 
breeding at balls, public assemblies, etc., converted Bath 
into a fashionable and elegant place of resort. His 
person was coarse and ungainly, but his vivacity and 
benevolent or prodigal habits rendered him popular. 
He is said to have taken measures to guard the unwary 
youth from falling victims to the designs of villains. 
During a part of his long period of prosperity and 
supremacy at Bath, he rode in a six-horse coach with a 
retinue of servants. In his old age he was impoverished 
by the act of Parliament which suppressed gaming. 
Died in 1761. 

See OtiveR Go.tpsmirtn, “‘ Life of Richard Nash,’”’ 1763; ‘‘ Ec- 
centric Personages,”’ by Wm. RussELt, 1866. 

Nash, (THoMAS,) an English wit and dramatist, born 
in Suffolk about 1564. He was the author of “The 
Supplication of Pierce Penniless to the Devil,” (1592,) 
“Dido,” a tragedy, (1594,) a comedy entitled ‘*Sum- 
mer’s Last Will and Testament,” (1600,) and several 
other works, which had great popularity in that age. 
Died in 1601. 

See Warton, “ History of English Poetry ;’’ Disraeut, ‘ Ca- 
lamities of Authors.’ 

Nash, (TREADWAY RUSSEL,) an English divine and 
antiquary, born in 1725 or 1726. He published ‘“Col- 
lections for a History of Worcestershire,” and a fine 
edition of Hudibras, and contributed several papers to 
the “ Archzeologia.” Died in 1811. 

Wasif-al-Yazaji. See NASEEF-AL- YAZAJEE. 

Nasini, na-See’/nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter of 
history and portraits, born at Sienna in 1641; died in 
1716. 

Nasini, (GrusEPPE NiccoLo,) a skilful painter, born 
near Sienna about 1655, was a brother of the preceding. 
He painted in oil and fresco many works, the subjects 
of which are mostly religious. Died in 1736. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Wasir- ed-Deen-Mohammed-Ibn-Hassan, or 
Nassir-eddyn-Mohammed-Ibn-Hagan, na/sir ed- 
deen’ mo-ham/med ib’n ha’san, surnamed AL-T0O/SEE, 
(or AL-THoust,) from the place of his birth, a celebrated 
Persian astronomer, born at Toos, (Ttis or Thous,) in 
Khorassan, about 1200 A.D., became superintendent of 
an observatory in Azerbaijan. He was the author of 
“Tchanic Tables,” which are said by Delambre not to 
differ essentially from those of Ptolemy. Died in 1274. 

Nasir- (or Nasser-) Ledeen- (Ledin-) Ilah, na’sir 
le-deen/’ il/lah, (Abool-Abbas-Ahmed, 4/b601 4b-bas’ 
an’med,) an Abbasside caliph, began to reign at Bagdad 
in 1180, as successor of his father Mostadee. He founded 
many colleges, hospitals, and mosques. Died in 1225. 

Na/smith, (DAvipD,) a Scottish philanthropist, born 
in Glasgow in 1799, was distinguished for his zeal in 
promoting religious and benevolent associations. He 
founded in 1826 the Glasgow City Mission, and, having 
subsequently visited England, Ireland, France, and the 
United States of America, he established missions in 
their principal cities. The London City Mission, which 
began its operations in 1835 with four missionaries, 
numbered in 1856 upwards of three hundred. Nasmith 
also founded the. London Female Mission, the Adult 
School Society, and other similar institutions. Died 
in 1839. 

See Dr. Joun Camppett, ‘‘Memoirs of David Nasmith,’’ 1844. 

Wa’smith, (JAMEs,) an English divine and antiquary, 
born at Norwich in 1740, published editions of the 
“Itineraries” of Simon and William of Worcester, and 
Tanner’s ‘‘Notitia Monastica.” Died in 1808, 

Na’smyth, (ALEXANDER,) a celebrated Scottish 
painter, founder of the so-called Nasmyth school, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1758. He painted landscapes and 
portraits of great merit. Among the latter, that of Burns 
is highly esteemed, and is said to be the only authentic 
likeness of the poet, Died in 184o. 


. 4 ”? 
See Cuameers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 
(Supplement, ) 
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Nasmyth, (JAMmes,) a Scottish engineer and inventor, 
son of the preceding, was born in Edinburgh in 1808. 
He commenced business for himself as a mechanical 
engineer, at Manchester, in 1834. He invented a steam 
hammer, a steam pile-driver, and other machines. 

See SAMUEL SmILes, “Industrial Biography,” etc., 1864. x 

Nasmyth, (Parrick,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1786. He enjoyed a high 
reputation as a landscape-painter, and had five sisters 
who were distinguished in the same department of the 
art. Died in 1831. 

See Cuambers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Nassare, nas-s4/ra, (BLAS ANTONIO,) a Spanish writer 
on yarious subjects, born at Alguezar in 1689; died in 
I75I. 

Oteesn. nas/saw, [Ger. pron. nas’séw,] Housr or, 
a noble family, of German origin, which produced many 
great men, and derived its title from Nassau, on the 
Rhine. In the sixteenth century the family acquired 
the principality of Orange, in the southeast of France, 
after which the Counts of Nassau took the title of Prince 
of Orange. (See ORANGE, and WILLIAM III. of Eng- 
land.) 

See Kremer, “‘ Geschichte des Nassauischen Hauses.”? 

Nassau, (HENRY,) CouNT oF, a Flemish nobleman, 
inherited from his father large estates in Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and Holland. In 1515 he married the sister of 
Philibert, Prince of Orange, by whom he had a son René. 
Henry was a confidential friend of Charles V., whose 
governor he had been in that emperor’s boyhood. ‘It 
was he,” says Motley, ‘‘ whose influence placed the im- 
perial crown upon the head of Charles.” He was the 
uncle of William of Orange, the founder of the Dutch 
republic. 

Nassau, (Maurice or,) [Dutch, Maurirs van Nas- 
SAU, mow’rits van n4s’séw ; Ger. Moritz VON NASSAU, 
mo/rits fon nas’séw,] one of the greatest captains of 
modern times, was born at the castle of Dillenburg in 
November, 1567, and was the second son of William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, who founded the Dutch repub- 
lic. About the age of twenty he was elected Governorand 
Captain-General of the Seven United Provinces, which 
were then at war with Spain. In 1591 he took Deventer, 
Zutphen, and other fortified towns. He defeated the 
Spaniards in a great pitched battle at Turnhout in 1597, 
and gained a decisive victory over the Archduke Albert 
of Austria.at Nieuwport in 1600. In the ensuing cam- 
paigns his skill as a tactician was exerted with uninter- 
rupted success until 1609, when Spain recognized the 
independence of the Dutch, and a truce of twelve years 
was signed by the two powers. The patriot Barneveldt, 
by promoting this peace and opposing the ambitious pro- 
jects of Maurice, incurred his enmity, and finally became 
a victim of his cruelty. (See BARNEVELD?T.) Maurice 
received the title of Prince of Orange at the death of his 
elder brother, about 1618. In 1621 he renewéd the war 
against the Spaniards, who opposed to him the celebrated 
general Spinola. ‘His great capacity in the military 
art,” says Hume, “ would have compensated the inferior- 
ity of his forces, had not the Spanish armies been com- 
manded by Spinola.” Maurice compelled his rival to 
raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom in 1622, but Spinola 
took Breda in 1625. He died in 1625, and was succeeded 
In the office of Stadtholder by his brother, Frederick 
Henry, who was the grandfather of William III. of Eng- 
land. Maurice made important improvements in the 
military art, and excelled especially in the reduction and 
defence of fortified places. 


See SToLkeEr, “Prins Maurits,” 1827; OupeMans, ‘Het Leven 
en de Daden van Maurits Prins yan Oranje-Nassau,”’ 1832; C. M. 
VAN DER Kemp, “ Maurits van Nassau Prins van Oranje,” etc., 
1844; Mortry, “History of the United Netherlands.” 


Nassau-Siegen, de, deh nas’sdw see/Zen, (CHARLES 
Henrt NICOLAS OTHON,) Prince, born in Nassau in 
1745, gained distinction by his adventures, He served 
in the French army, and afterwards entered the service 
of Russia. He gained a naval victory over the Turks 
in 1788, Died about 1809, 

Nassau-Siegen, de, (JAN Maurirs,) PRINCE, 
called THE AMERICAN, a Dutch commander, born in 
1604, was a grandson of John, Count of Nassau, He 


was appointed captain-general of the Dutch possessions 
in Brazil in 1636, and gained several successes over the 
Portuguese. He returned to Holland in 1644, and was 
made general-in-chief of the cavalry. He left in manu- 
script a work on the Animals of South America. Died 
in 1679. 

See Van Kampen, “‘ Johann Moritz yon Nassau; eine Bio- 
graphie,”” 1842; L. Drigsen, ‘‘Leben des Fiirsten Moritz von 
Nassau-Siegen,”’ 1849. / 

Nast, (WILLIAM,) D.D., a native of Germany, emi- 
grated in 1828 to America, where he became a preacher 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, He has translated 
numerous Methodist works into German, and published 
several books in that language. 

Natal, BisHop or. See CoLENso. 

Watale, n4-t4/l4, [Lat. Navra’ts,] (GERONIMO,) a 
Spanish Jesuit, born in Majorca in 1507. He declined 
the office of general of the order of Jesuits in 1558. He 
wrote “Commentaries and Méditations on the Gospels,” 
(‘‘Adnotationes et Meditationes in Evangelia,” 1594.) 
Died at Rome in 1580. 

See H. Fisquert, ‘‘ Notice sur Jéréme Natalis,” 1856. 

Watali, n4-ta’lee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian poet and 
physician, born at Messina in 1642; died about 1730. 

Natali, (G1USEPPr,) an Italian painter, of the school 
of Cremona, born in 1652; died in 1722. 

Natalis. See NATALe. 

Natalis, n4-t4/lis, (MICHAEL,) a Flemish engraver, 
born at Liege about 1609, worked at Rome and Paris. 
He engraved some works of Titian, Rubens, and Poussin. 
Died in 1670. 

Na’than, [Heb. {1; Gr. N@far,] a Hebrew prophet, 
who lived in the reigns of Kings David and Solomon. 
He wrote a Life of David, which is not extant. 

See II. Samuel xii. ; I. Chronicles xxix. 29; I. Kings i. 

Nathan, (Isaac,) called also Mordecai, a Jewish 
rabbi of the fifteenth century, published the first Hebrew 
Concordance to the Bible. It is entitled ‘“* Mair Netib,” 
or “ Light to the Path.” 

WNa’than Ben Jechiel, (bén yék’e-él’,) a Jewish rabbi, 
president of the synagogue at Rome. He wrote a Tal- 
mudical Lexicon, which was printed about 1480. Died 
in 1106. 

Wathanael, (of Scripture.) See BARTHOLOMEW. 

WNatoire, na’twar’, (CHARLES,) a French painter, born 
at Nimes in 1700, studied under Lemoine, whose un- 
finished works he completed. Some of his best pictures 
are at Versailles and the Hétel de Soubise. Died near 
Rome in 1777. 

See Dumesnit, ‘‘ Le Peintre-Graveur Francais.” 

Natter, nat’ter, (JOHANN LorENz,) a celebrated Ger- 
man gem-engraver, born in Suabia in 1705. After re- 
siding for a time at Rome, he visited the principal courts 
of Europe, where his works were in great demand. His 
imitations of the antique are so perfect as scarcely to be 
distinguished from the original. Among his best pro< 
ductions are a medal in honour of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and a victorious Britannia, on a gem. Natter published 
a “Treatise on the Antique Method of engraving Gems, 
compared with the Modern.” Died at Saint Petersburg 
in 1763. 

See Nac.mr, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 

Natterer, nat’ter-er, (JOHANN,) a German naturalist, 
born at Laxenburg, near Vienna, in 1787. He travelled 
in Brazil, and wrote several works on reptiles and mam- 
mifera. Died in 1843. 

Nattier, na’te-4’/, (JEAN Marc,) a French portrait- 
painter, born in ‘Paris 1685. Among his master-pieces 
are the portraits of Marshal Saxe and the Duke of 
Richelieu. He was professor in the Academy of Arts. 
Died in 1766. 

Natzmer, von, fon nats’mer, (DUBISLAW GNEOMAR,) 
a Prussian general, born in Pomerania in 1654. He 
distinguished himself at Blenheim, (1704,) and com- 
manded the Prussian corps at Malplaquet, (1709.) Died 
in 1739. 

Neubert, now’ bért, (CHRISTIANE BENEDICTE Eu- 
GENIE,) a celebrated romance-writer of Germany, born 
at Leipsic in 1756. Among her most admired works 
are “Conradin of Suabia,” ‘ Walter of Montbarry,” and 
“ Thekla of Thurn.” The latter, it is said, suggested ta 
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Schiller many fine passages in ‘ Wallenstein.” Her 
“ Popular Legends of Germany” are also greatly esteemed. 
Died in 1819. 

Naubrigensis. See Lirrie, (WILLIAM.) 

Nauclerus, néw-kla’ris, (JOHANN VERGEN,) a chron- 
icler, born in Suabia about 1430. He wrote, in Latin, 
a chronicle, which was printed in 1516. Died about1510. 

Nau/cra-té8, [Navxparnc¢,| a Greek orator, was a pupil 
of Isocrates, and flourished about 350 B.c. He wrote on 
rhetoric. 

Nau-cy’dé8, |Navxidye,] a celebrated Greek sculptor, 
born at Argos about the 95th Olympiad. Among his 
best productions were two statues of Chimon, a Mer- 
cury, and a bronze statue of Erinna. 

Naudeeus. See Naup#t, (GABRIEL) 

Naudé, no’da’, [Lat. Naups/us,] (GABRIEL,) a dis- 
tinguished French bibliographer and savant, was born 
in Paris in 1600, He was-chosen physician-ordinary to 
Louis XIII. in 1633, and librarian to Cardinal Richelieu 
in 1642. Soon after the death of Richelieu (1642) he 
became librarian to Mazarin. He had extensive learning 
and an acute understanding, and was an intimate friend 
of Gassendi. His principal works are an “ Apology for 
Great Men falsely accused of Magic,” (1625,) ‘* Biblio- 
graphia Politica,” (1633,) and “ Considerations on Coups 
d’Etat.” A collection of anecdotes entitled “ Naudzana” 
was published in 1701. Died in 1653. 

See Louis Jacop, ‘‘Gabrielis Naudzi Tumulus,”’ 1659 ; NIcERON, 
‘“ Mémoires ;” SAINTE-BeEuvE, “ Portraits littéraires,’’ 1855 ; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Naudé, (PHILIPPE,) a French mathematician and 
Protestant theologian, born at Metz in 1654. Having 
removed to Berlin, he was appointed, in 1696, professor 
of mathematics in the Academy of Arts, and subsequently 
in the Academy of Sciences, soon after its foundation. 
He was the author of anumber of moral and theological 
works, and of ‘Elements of Geometry,” (1706.) Died 
in 1729. 

Naudet, no’da’, (JosepH,) a French scholar and his- 
torian, born in Paris in 1786. He became a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions in 1817, and professor of 
Latin poetry in the Collége de France about 1821. 
Among his works is a ‘‘ History of the Monarchy of the 
Goths in Italy,” (1811.) 


See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Naudet, (THomMAS CHARLES,) a French Jandscape- 
painter, born in Paris in 1774. He travelled over a 
considerable part of Europe, and made a collection of 
three thousand designs. Died in 1810. 

Naugerius. See NAVAGERO. 

Naumann, now’m4n, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German 
naturalist, born near Kothen in 1744. He published a 
“History of the Birds of North Germany,” (1795-1804.) 
Died in 1826. 

Naumann, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an ornithologist, 
born near K6then in 1780, was a son of the preceding. 
His chief work is a “ Natural History of German Birds,” 
(1822-44.) Died in 1857. 

Naumann, (JOHANN GoTTLIeB or AMADEUS,) a Ger- 
man composer, born near Dresden in 1741. He pro- 
duced several popular operas; but his reputation rests 
chiefly on his church music. Died in 1801. 

See Metssner, ‘‘ Bruchstiicke aus J. A. Naumanns Lebensge- 
schichte,”’ 2 vols., 1804; FrT1s, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Mu- 
siciens.”’ 

Naumann, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German mineral- 
ogist, born at Dresden in 1797, was a son of Johann 
Gottlieb, noticed above. He published several suc- 
cessful works on mineralogy. 

Naumann, (Moritz Ernst ADOLPH,) a brother of 
the preceding, and a medical writer, was born at Dresden 
in 1798. He wrote an important work on clinic medi- 
cine, ‘‘ Handbuch der medicinischen Klinik,” (8 vols., 
1829-39,) and other works. 

Naun/ton, (Sir RoBERT,) an English statesman, rose 
to be secretary of state and master of requests under 
James I. He was the author of “ Fragmenta Regalia,” 
or an account of the court of Queen Elizabeth. Died 
in 1635. 

Nausea, néw/’za-4, otherwise called Unrath, oon/rAt, 
aud Eckel, ék’kel, (FRIEDRICH,) a German theologian, 


born near Wiirtzburg about 1480. He became preacher 
to the court at Vienna in 1534, and Bishop of Vienna in 
1541. He published several works on theology. Lied 
about 1550. 

See Dupin, “‘ Bibliothéque des Auteurs ecclésiastiques.”’ 

Nau-sic/a-a, [Gr. Navoixéa,] a daughter of Alcinous, 
King of the Phzacians, showed kindness to Ulysses 
when he was wrecked on the island of Phzeacia, (Corfu.) 
Tradition adds that she became the wife of Telemachus. 

WNau-sic’ra-tés, [Navovxparyc¢,] a Greek comic poet, 
whose works are not extant. He is classed by some 
critics among the writers of the middle comedy. 

WNauze, La. See LA NAUZE. 

Navagero, n4-v4-ja’ro,[ Lat. NAUGE’RIUS, |(ANDREA,) 
an Italian scholar and eminent Latin poet, born in Venice 
in 1483. He passed about four years (1525-28) at Madrid 
as Venetian ambassador to Charles V., and exercised an 
important influence on Spanish literature. Having been 
sent on a mission to France, he died at Blois in 1529. 
His Latin and Italian poems are admired for their ele- 
gance and purity of style. 

See GincuENnz, “Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;’? MEeNEGHELLI, 
‘* Flogio di A. Navagero,”’ 1813. 

Navagero, (BERNARDO,) a Venetian statesman and 
cardinal, born at Venice in 1507. He was sent as am- 
bassador to France and Germany, and attended the 
Council of Trent. He wrote a “ Life of Pope Paul IV.” 
Died in 1565. 

See L. Manin, ‘‘Elogio del Cardinale Navagero,”’ 1814; Au- 
BERY, ‘‘ Histoire des Cardinaux.”” 

Navailles, de, deh naval’ or na’va’ye, (PHTLIPPE de 
Montault de Bénac—deh moén’td/ deh ba’n&k’,) Duc, 
a French general, born in 1619. He obtained the rank 
of marshal of France in 1675. Died in 1684. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires de sa Vie,” etc., written by himself, 1691. 

Navarre or Navarrese, Docror. See AZPILCUETA. 

Navarre, n4-var’ra, (PEDRO,) a Spanish captain, born 
in Biscay, was a skilful engineer. He invented or im- 
proved the art of undermining, and took the Castello 
del Ovo at Naples in 1503. In 1514 he entered the 
service of Francis I. of France. Died in 1528. 

See BranrOme, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.” 


Navarrete or Navarete. See Mupo, EL. 

Navarrete, na-var-ra’/ta, (DOMINGO FERNANDEZ,) a 
Spanish Dominican, born in Old Castile, was a mission- 
ary to China in 1646. After his return he was created 
Archbishop of Saint Domingo in the West Indies. He 
was the author of a valuable work on the moral, political, 
and religious condition of the Chinese, entitled “ Tra- 
tados historicos, etc. de la Monarchia de China,” (1676.) 
Died in 1689. 


See Cuurcut1t, ‘‘ Collection of Voyages and Travels.” 


Wavarrete, (Don MARTIN FERNANDEZ,) an eminent 
Spanish historian and geographer, born at Abalos in 
1765. He was appointed in 1823 director of the Hydro- 
graphic Institute at Madrid, and in 1837 was made a 
senator and director of the Academy of History. His 
principal work is entitled a “Collection of the Voyages 
and Discoveries made by the Spaniards since the Close 
of the Fifteenth Century.” Itis eulogized by Humboldt, 
and has furnished Irving with material for his “ Life of 
Columbus.” He also wrote a “ Biography of Cervantes,” 
and assisted in preparing a valuable ‘ Collection of Un- 
published Documents for the History of Spain,” (un- 
finished.) He was a member of the Spanish Academy, 
and proposed a new system of orthography, which was 
adopted by that institution. Died in 1844. 

See D. pe Morras, ‘‘ Mendoza et Navarrete,” 1845. 


Navarro, na-var’ro, (AUGUSTIN,) a Spanish painter, 
born at Murcia in 1754; died in 1787. 

Navarro, (FELIPE,) a Spanish painter, born at Va- 
lencia about 1680. 

See QuILuiEtT, “ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.” 


Niive or Naeve, na/feh, written also Nefe, (KASPAR,) 
a German medical writer, born at Chemnitz in 1514; 
died about 1580. . 

Navez, na/va’, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH,) an eminent Bel- 
gian historical painter, born at Charleroi in 1787, we 
a pupil of David. He worked mostly at Brussels, an 
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painted many scriptural subjects. He was regarded as 
the chief of the Academic school of Belgian artists. 

WNavier, na’ve-4’, (PIERRE ToussaINt,) a French 
physician and chemist, born at Saint-Dizier in 1712, was 
the discoverer of nitrous ether, He was a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and published 
several scientific works. Died in 1779. 

Naviéres, de, deh na’ve-air’, (CHARLES,) a French 
poet, born at Sedan in 1544; died in Paris in 1616. 

Naville, na’vél’, (Francois Marc Louls,) a Swiss 
writer on education and moral philosophy, born at 
Geneva in 1784. Among his works is a “Treatise on 
Legal Charity,” (2 vols., 1836.) Died in 1846. 

Nay/’lor, (JAmes,) an English enthusiast, born in 
Yorkshire in 1616. He became an eloquent preacher 
of the Society of Friends, after he had served in the 
army of the Parliament, which he left in 1649. Having 
fallen into delusions and received acts of worship from 
some fanatical persons, he was convicted of blasphemy 
by the Parliament in 1656. He was branded, pilloried, 
and imprisoned several years. Died in 1660. 

See Sewer, “History of the Quakers ;’’ and article in the 
“Democratic Review” for March, 1846, (by WHITTIER.) 

Wazianzen. See GREGORY NAZIANZEN. 

Ne or Ni, a name sometimes given to CONFUCIUS, 
which see. 

Neagle, na/gel, (JOHN,) an American artist, chiefly 
known as a portrait-painter, was born in Boston in 1799. 
He practised his art in Philadelphia, where he married 
a daughter of Sully. Among his works are portraits of 
Washington and Henry Clay. Died in 1865. 

See Duntap, ‘“‘History of the Arts of Design in America;’’ 
TuckermMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 

Neal, (ALICE B.) See HAVEN, (ALICE.) 

Neal, neel, (DANIEL,) a celebrated English dissenter, 
born in London in 1678. After completing his studies 
at Utrecht, he became minister of a congregation in 
Aldersgate Street, London. His principal works are a 
“ History of the Puritans,” (in 4 vols.,) and a “ History 
of New England.” Died in 1743. 


See Witson, ‘‘ History of Dissenting Churches.” 


Neal, (JoHN,) an American poet and /ittérateur, born 
at Portland, Maine, in 1793. His first publications were 
a series of essays on the works of Byron, which ap- 
peared in “The Portico,” a monthly magazine. These 
were soon followed by his novel entitled “ Keep Cool,” 
(1817,) “The Battle of Niagara,” (1818,) ‘‘Goldau, the 
Maniac Harper,” and other poems; also ‘“ Logan,” 
(1822,) ‘“ Seventy-Six,” (1823,) and other novels. In 
1824 he visited England, where he contributed a num- 
ber of able and interesting articles on American litera- 
ture to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” After his return, he 
published the novels of “ Rachel Dyer,” (1828,) “‘ The 
Down-Easters,” (1833,) ‘True Womanhood,” (1859,) 
and several other works. In 1870 appeared his “ Wan- 
dering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life.” “The 
elements of poetry,” says R. W. Griswold, “are poured 
forth in his verses with a prodigality and power alto- 
gether astonishing ; but he is deficient in the constructive 
faculty.” 

See Griswo rp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America ;?? Duyckrnckx, ‘‘ Cy- 
clopedia of American Literature,” vol. ii. ; ALLIBONE, “‘ Dictionary 
of Authors.”’ 

Neal, (Josrpu C.,) an American journalist and hu- 
morous writer, born at Greenland, New Hampshire, in 
1807. Having settled in Philadelphia, he became in 1831 
editor of “The Pennsylvanian,” and in 1844 of a literary 
journal entitled ‘ Neal’s Saturday Gazette,” which soon 
acquired extensive popularity. He published in 1837 
“Charcoal Sketches, or Scenes in a Metropolis,” which 
were received with great favour, and were republished 
in London. They were followed by “ Peter Ploddy, and 
other Oddities,” (1844,) and another series of “Char- 
coal Sketches.”” Died in 1848. 

See Griswo cp, “‘ Prose Writers of America.” 

Ne-al’cé8, [NedAxyc,| a Greek painter, born about 
213 B.C., is supposed to have been a native of Sicyon. 
His works were highly esteemed by his contemporaries, 
and are eulogized by Plutarch and Pliny. One of his 
principal pieces represents a battle between the Egyp- 
tians and the Persians on the Nile. 
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Neale, neel, (JOHN MAson,) an English theologian 
and historical writer, born about 1818. He published, 
besides several books for children, a “ History of the 
Holy Eastern Church,” and other works. 

Neander, na-4n’der, (CHRISYroPH FRIEDRICH.) 
(changed from Neumann,) a German divine and poet, 
born in Courland in 1724. He was the author of 
“Spiritual Songs,” (‘Geistliche Lieder,”) which are 
ranked among the best compesitions of that kind in the 
language. Died in 1802. 

See ‘‘ Bruchstiicke von Neanders Leben,”’ Berlin, 1804. 

Ne-an/der, [Ger. pron. na-4n/der,] (JoHANN AuGUST 
WILHELM,) an eminent German theologian and ecclesi- 
astical historian, of Jewish extraction, was born at Got- 
tingen in 1789. He became in 1812 professor of theology 
at Berlin, where he devoted himself zealously to the 
duties of his office and the advancement of Christianity 
by his numerous writings. Of these the most important 
is his “ Universal History of the Christian Religion and 
Church,” (in 5 vols., 1843.) Among his other prodne- 
tions we may name “The Emperor Julian and his Times,” 
(1812,) ‘Memorable Occurrences from the History of 
Christianity and Christian Life,” (3 vols., 1822,) ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Planting of the Apostolic Church,” (1832,) 
and “The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical Rela- 
tions,” (1837,) an able refutation of the well-known work 
of Strauss. Neander was a member of the Consistory 
of the province of Brandenburg. His writings have 
obtained great reputation and influence in foreign coun- 
tries, as wellasin Germany. Died in Berlin in July, 1850. 

“Neander still remains beyond doubt the greatest 
church historian, thus far, of the nineteenth century. 
Great, too, especially in this, that he never suffered his 
renown to obscure at all his sense of the sinfulness and 
weakness of every human work in this world. With all 
his comprehensive knowledge, he justly regarded him- 
self as, among many others, merely a forerunner of a 
new, creative epoch of ever-young Christianity... . 
‘We stand,’ he said, ‘on the line between the old 
world and a new, about to be called into being by the 
ever-fresh energy of the gospel. For a fourth time 
an epoch in the life of our race is in preparation by 
means of Christianity.’” (Dr. Schaff’s “ History of 
the Apostolic Church.”) 

See Kraspe, ‘‘ A. Neander,” 1852; “Zum Gedachtniss A. Nean- 
der’s,’’ Berlin, 1850; Herzoc, *‘ Real-Encyklopadie ;”” W. FARRELL, 
‘“Memorial of A. Neander,” 1851; ‘‘North British Review’ for 
February, 1851; “‘ British Quarterly Review” for October, 1868. 

Weander, (MICHAEL,) a German Protestant divine 
and classical scholar, born in Lower Silesia in 1525, was 
a pupil of Melanchthon. He wrote a number of Greek 
and Latin treatises. Died in 1595. 

See REINHARD, ‘‘ De Vita M. Neander,”’ 1756; NicEron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;” HAvEMANN, ‘‘ Mittheilungen aus dem Leben M. Nean- 
der’s,”” 1841. 

Weander, (MICHAEL,) a learned German physician, 
born in Misniain 1529. Among his works we may name 
a ‘Synopsis of Weights and Measures according to the 
Romans, Athenians,” etc. Died in 1581. 

Ne-ar’ehus, [Gr. Néapyoc; Fr. NEARQUE, na’ark’,] a 
celebrated admiral of Alexander the Great, was a native 
of Crete, or, as some assert, of Amphipolis. About 327 
B.c. he set sail from the Indus for the Persian Gulf, and 
discovered on his passage the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. A detailed account of this voyage is 
given by Arrian, the accuracy of which has been 
confirmed by Vincent and other modern geographers, 
Nearchus, on his return, was received with distinguished 
favour by Alexander, who assured him that he rejoized 
more in the success of the expedition than in having 
conquered Asia. He also received from his sovereign 
a golden crown. After the death of Alexander, Nearchus 
was made governor of Pamphylia and Lycia. 

See Prurarcn, “ Vita Alexandri;’? VINCENT, ‘‘ Voyage of Near- 
chus to the Euphrates,’ etc., 1797; GossELin, “‘ Géographie des 
Grees.”’ 

Néarque. See NEARCHUS. 

Nebel, na/bel, (DANIEL,) a German botanist, born at 
Heidelberg in 1664. He published several works on 
botany. Died in 1733. 

Webenius, na-ba/ne-tis, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man statesman and able writer on political economy, 
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born near Landau in 1784. He was president of the 
Council of Baden from 1846 to 1848. Among his works 
is a “Treatise on Public Credit,” (1820.) Died in 1857. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 

Nebi, néb’ee, an admired Turkish poet of the seven- 
Cui century, flourished under the reign of Mahomet 

Neb-ris-sen’sis, (ANTroONIUS,) an eminent Spanish 
scholar, whose proper name was ANTONIO DE LEBRIXA, 
(da la-bree/H4,) was born at Lebrixa in1444. He studied 
the classics in Italy, and, returning to Spain in 1473, be- 
came to that country what Erasmus was to Germany or 
Budé (Budzeus) to France. As professor in the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, he initiated a reform in the method of 
teaching Latin and Greek. He published a Latin Lexi- 
con, (1492,) a “Lexicon of Civil Law,” (1506,) which is 
highly commended, and grammars of the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages. About 1514he became professor 
of rhetoric at Alcala. “The men to whom:Spain chiefly 
owes the advancement of useful learning,” says Hallam, 
“were Arias Barbosa and the more renowned Antonio 
de Lebrixa.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”) Died in 1522. 

See Prescort, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. part i. 

WNe’brus, [Gr. Ne6pé¢,] an eminent Greek physician, 
flourished about 580 B.c. He is supposed to have been 
a native of Cos. When the Amphictyons besieged the 
town of Crissa, in Phocis, Nebrus assisted in reducing 
the town by poisoning the water. 

Neb’u-chad-nez/zar, [Heb. 1Y8)73)33; Fr. Na- 
BUCHODONOSOR, na@’boo’ko’do’no’zor’, or NABOKO- 
DROSSOR, na’bo’ko’dRo’sor’,] King of Babylon, succeeded 
his father Nabopolassar. He took Jerusalem in 606 
B.C., and carried to Babylon many captives, among whom 
was the prophet Daniel. King Zedekiah having revolted, 
Nebuchadnezzar took his capital in 588, destroyed the 
great temple by fire, threw down the walls of the city, 
and transported the Jewish people to Babylon, He 
afterwards captured Tyre, conquered Egypt, and became 
probably the most powerful monarch of that age in the 
world. Having become too much elated by pride and 
prosperity, he was, by divine visitation, deprived of his 
reason and deposed from his throne. Restored to reason 
and power a short time before his death, he published 
a pious proclamation of his experience and of his recog- 
nition of the King of heaven, 

See II. Kings xxv. 1; Daniel i., ii., iii., and iv. ; also, SAMUEL 
CrarkeE, ‘‘ Life and Death of Nebuchadnezzar,’’ 1664. 

Wecham. See NECKHAM. 

Ne’cho [Gr. Nexoc, Neyao, or Néxwc¢] or Pha’ra-oh 
Ne’cho, King of Egypt, a son of Psammeticus, reigned 
from 617 to 601 B.c. He was a warlike prince, and 
defeated Josiah, King of Judah, in battle at Megiddo, 
but was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar in 606 B.c. at 
Carchemish. 

See Bunsen, ‘‘ Egyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte.”’ 

Weck, van, van nék, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Naarden in 1635. His master-piece is ‘“‘Simeon in the 
Temple holding the Infant Jesus in his Arms.” Died at 
Amsterdam in 1714. 

See Drscamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Necker, nek’ker or na’kair’, (ALBERTINE ADRIENNE 
de Saussure—deh sO’siir’,) a Swiss authoress, born at 
Geneva in 1766, was a daughter of the naturalist, H. B. 
de Saussure. She was married to J. Necker, a nephew 
of the great financier, and a cousin of Madame de 
Stael, of whom she was an intimate friend. She wrote a 
“ Notice of the Character of Madame de Staél,” (1820,) 
and ‘“‘ Progressive Education,” (2 vols., 1828-32.) Died 
in 1841. 

See SENEBIER, “ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.”’ 

Wecker, nek’ker, [Fr. pron. na’kaix’,| (PACQUES,) an 
eminent Swiss financier, and prime minister of France, 
born at Geneva in September, 1732. On leaving col- 
lege he became a clerk in a banking-house in Paris, and, 
having acquired a large fortune as partner of the great 
banker Thélusson, he retired from business in the prime 
of life, and aspired to public honours and more brilliant 
financial achievements. In 1773 he gained the prize 
offered by the French Academy for a eulogy on Col- 
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bert, and published a treatise on the corn-laws, “Sur la 
Législation des Grains.” The disorder of the finances was 
so. alarming that, without regard to official routine, he 
was appointed director of the treasury in 1776, and 
director-general of the finances in 1777. By publicity, 
order, and economy, he restored the public credit and 
lightened the burdens of the people. His famous 
compte rendu of 1781 (which was the first public exposi- 
tion of the revenue and expenses of the State) was re- 
ceived with great favour; but his reforms made for him 
many enemies at court and elsewhere. To defend him- 
self against their intrigues, he asked for a seat in the 
council, which was refused because he was a Protestant. 
He immediately resigned, (1781,) and retired to Coppet, 
on Lake Leman. 

In 1784 he published his excellent work “On the Ad- 
ministration of the Finances,” of which eighty thousand 
copies were sold in a few days. The convocation of 
the States-General was decreed by the royal council in 
August, 1788. The court was convinced that the skill 
of Necker was indispensable in the political and financial 
crisis that followed. He succeeded Brienne as prime 
minister, or contréleur-général of finances, about Sep- 
tember 1, 1788, and the next day the funds rose 30 per 
cent. He favoured the Revolution by granting to the 
Tiers-Etat a double number of deputies. He is censured 
for this concession, and for temporizing in the contest 
between the Zvers-Atat and the other orders after the 
meeting of the States-General in1789. The court having 
adopted more violent measures than he approved, he 
tendered his resignation, (June 23,) which was not ac- 
cepted. On the 11th of July he was suddenly dismissed 
by a note from the king, who ordered him to leave the 
kingdom privately ; and the same night he departed for 
Brussels. Indignant at his dismissal, the populace of 
Paris rose in arms, stormed the Bastille, and obtained a 
bloody triumph over the court. Necker was recalled on 
the 21st of July, and, when he entered Paris, was received 
with enthusiastic demonstrations by the people. His 
first act was an amnesty for political offences. But he 
was too conservative to satisfy the popular party, and 
resigned his office in September, 1790. He passed the 
rest of his life at Coppet, where he wrote several political 
and religious treatises. Died in 1804. The highly-gifted 
Madame de Staél was his daughter. 

See MAapamer pF Stak, “ Vie privée de M. Jacques Necker,’ 
1804; Droz, ‘‘ Histoire du Régne de Louis XVJ ;” Turks, ‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution ;” Lanjurnats, ‘‘ Etudes biographiques 
sur Antoine Arnauld, P. Nicole et J. Necker,’’ 1823 ; SAINTE- BEUVE, 
““Causeries du Lundi;” A. L. p—E STa#v-Hotstern, ‘* Notice sur 
Necker,’’ 1821; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’’? ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for January, 1803, (by SYDNEY SMITH.) 

Necker, (Louis ALBERT,) a Swiss naturalist, born at 
Geneva in 1786, was a son of Albertine A. de Saussure- 
Necker. He published “ Le Regne minéral ramené aux 
Méthodes de Histoire naturelle,” (2 vols., 1835.) 

Neo’ker, (NOEL JosEpPH,) a botanist, born in Flanders 
in 1729, gave special attention to mosses. He wrote, 
besides other works, a Description of the Wild Plants 
of France and Belgium, (“Deliciz Gallo-Belgicz Syl- 
vestres,” 2 vols., 1768,) and “ Methodus Muscorum,” 
(1771.) Died in 1793. 

See P. R. Wittemert, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de N. J. Necker,’’ 1794. 

Necker, (SuSANNE Curchod—kiir’sh6’,) an accom- 
plished and literary Swiss lady, born at Crassier in 1739. 
She was intimate in her youth with Gibbon the historian, 
who wished to marry her; but his father opposed the 
match. She was married to M. Necker in 1764. Her 
salon in Paris was the resort of the most eminent authors, 
including Buffon, Diderot, and D’Alembert. She founded 
a hospital in Paris which bears her name. She died in 
1794, leaving manuscripts which her husband published 
under the title of “ Mélanges,” (5 vols., 1798-1802.) 


See Grpzon, ‘‘ Memoirs ;’? Grimm, ‘‘ Correspondance ;’”? MarMon- 
TEL, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ : 

Neck’ham or Nec’kam, written also Necham, 
(ALEXANDER,) an English monk and Latin poet, born 
at Saint Alban’s or Hartford about 1150, He wrote, 1n 
elegant Latin, several works, among which is a long 
scientific and descriptive poem, “De Naturis Rerum. 
Died in 1227. 


See Cave, “‘ Historia Literaria,’”’ etc. 
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Nec-tan’a-bis or Nec-tan’/e-bés, [Gr. Nexravafic or 
NexravéBne,| King of Egypt, began to reign about 360 
B.C, He waged war against Artaxerxes III. of Persia, 
who invaded and conquered Egypt about 350 B.c. Nec- 
tanabis was the last king of the Sebennite dynasty. 

Nec-ta’ri-us, [Nex7apuc,| a Greek prelate, became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 381 a.p. His moderation 
is said to have been exemplary. He died in 397, and 
was succeeded by Chrysostom. 

Née, na, (FRANCOIS DeEniIs,) a French engraver, born 
in Paris about 1732. He engraved many landscapes and 
plates for iilustrated works, among which is “Tableaux 
pittoresques de la Suisse.” Died in 1818. 

See Basan, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”” 

Neeb, nap, (JoHANN,) a German philosopher, born 
near Hanau in 1767. He published several works on 
philosophy. Died in 1843. 

Needham, need’/am, (JOHN TURBERVILLE,) F.R.S., 
an English naturalist, born in London in 1713, was a 
Roman Catholic priest. He published “New Micro- 
scopical Discoveries,” (1745,) and a treatise on genera- 
tion, in French, “Idée sommaire, ou Vue générale du 
Systéme physique et métaphysique sur la Génération,” 
(1780.) He became director of the Academy of Sciences 
at Brussels, where he died in 1781. 

See Hurrton, ‘‘ Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary.”” 


Needham, (MARCHMONT,) an English political writer, 
born at Burford in 1620. He supported the cause of the 
Parliament in his ‘ Mercurius Britannicus,” a weekly 
journal, (1643-47,) and that of the king in his “‘ Mercu- 
rius Pragmaticus.” In 1649 he again changed sides, 
and became editor of the ‘Mercurius Politicus,” an 
organ of the Independents. His most remarkable work 
was a “Discourse on the Excellency of a Free State 
over a Kingly Government.” Died in 1678, 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.’’ 


Needham, (WALTER,) an English anatomist, studied 
at Oxford, and practised medicine in London. He be- 
came a Fellow of the Royal Society about 1667. He 
meek an able treatise ‘De Formato Feetu.” Died in 
n69Q1. 

Neefs, nafs, or Neef, naf, (PETER,) THE ELDER, a 
Dutch painter, born at Antwerp about 1565. He excelled 
in perspective, and in representing the interiors of Gothic 
churches and convents, illuminated. The figures in his 
pictures are generally painted by Breughel, Teniers, and 
others. His “Cathedral of Antwerp” is esteemed a 
master-piece. Died in 1651. His son, PETER MARTIN, 
THE YOUNGER, imitated his father’s style, but did not 
equal him. 

See PrtkincTon, “ Dictionary of Painters.’’ 

Neele, neel, (HENRY,) an English poet, born in Lon- 
don in 1798, was an attorney. He wrote “ Dramatic 
Scenes,” ‘The Romance of History,” and other works. 
Died in 1828. 

Neer, van der, van der nair, (AART or ARNOLD,) a 
Dutch landscape-painter, born at Amsterdam about 
1619. His moonlight scenes, winter landscapes, and 
pictures into which water is introduced, are ranked 
among the finest productions of the kind. Died in 
1683. 

Neer, van der, (EcLon HeENpRIK,) son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Amsterdam in 1643. He studied 
under Vanloo, and attained eminence as a painter of 
landscapes, portraits, and historical pieces. Died in 1703. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Hollandais,” etc. 


_Neercassel, van, vin nair’kAs’sel, (JAN,) a Dutch 
bishop and writer, born at Gorcum in 1623. He was the 
only Roman Catholic bishop in Holland. He wrote, 
besides other works, “ Amor Poenitens, seu de recto Usu 
Clavium,” (1683.) Died in 1686, 

Nees von HEsenbeck, nas fon a’zen-bék’, (CHRIS- 
TIAN GOTTFRIED,) a German botanist, born in 1776. 
He became professor of natural history at Bonn about 
1819, and afterwards lectured at Breslau. Among his 
numerous works are a “Manual of Botany,” (2 vols., 
1821,) and ‘ Bryologia Germanica,” (2 vols., 1823-51.) 
Died in 1858. 

See F. L. Brey, ‘‘ Leben und Wirken der Gebriider Nees von 
Esenbeck,”’ 1844. 
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Nees von Hsenbeck, (THEODOR FRIEDRICH Lup- 
WIG,) a botanist, a brother of the preceding, was born 
near Erbach in 1787. He wrote several botanical works, 
Died in 1837. 

Neff, néf, (FELIxX,) a meritorious Swiss missionary, 
called ‘‘the Apostle of the Alps,” was born at Geneva 
in 1798. He laboured as missionary among the Swiss 
mountaineers. Died in 1829. 

See a ‘‘Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the High Alps,” etc., 
by Witttam S. Gritty, London, 1832; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1833, (by SouTHEY.) 

Nefftzer, néft/ser, (AUGUSTE,) a French journalist, 
born at Colmar in 1820. He was an assistant editor of 
the “Presse,” a daily paper of Paris, from 1844 to 1857. 

Nefi, néf’ee, a distinguished Turkish satirist, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century. 

Negelein, na’geh-lin’, (JoACHIM,) a German theolo- 
gian and numismatist, born at Nuremberg in 1675; died 
in 1749. F 

Neg/ley, (JAMES S.,) an American general, born in 
Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, in 1826, In 1861 he 
raised a brigade, which he commanded in Tennessee in 
1862. He took command of the post of Nashville in 
September ‘of that year, and led a division at Stone 
River, December 31, 1862—-January 2, 1863. For his 
conduct in this battle he was raised to the rank of major- 
general, in which capacity he served at the battle of 
Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 1863. 

Negrelli-Moldelbe, von, fon nd-grel/lee mol-dél’- 
beh, (ALoIs,) an engineer, born in the Tyrol in 1799. 
He constructed the first railroad in Austria, (finished in 
1841,) and other railroads. Died in 1858. 

Negri. See NEGRO. 

Negeri, na/gree, (FRANCESCO,) a learned Italian eccle- 
siastic of Ravenna. He travelled in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, and returned home in 1666. The results 
of his observations appeared in a work entitled “ Travels 
in the North.” Died in 1698. 

Negri, (FRANCESCO VINCENZO,) an Italian scholar 
and writer, born at Venice in 1769. He wrote a “Life 
of Apostolo Zeno,” (1816,) and other works. Died in 
1827. 

See Trpatpo, ‘Notizie della Vita di F. Negri,’ 1835; G. J. 
Fontana, ‘‘Elogio di F. Negri,’ 1829. 

Negri, (GiovANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian antiquary 
and artist, born at Bologna in 1593. He founded two 
Academies,—namely, the Zzdistintz, devoted to the arts 
of design, and the Z7domitz, (1640.) Died in 1659. 

Negeri, (GrRoLAMo,) an Italian classical scholar, born 
at Venice in 1494. He died in 1577, leaving ‘‘ Orationes 
et Epistole,” (1579.) 

Negri, (GIuLIo,) an Italian Jesuit and biographer, 
born at Ferrara in 1648. He rendered an important 
service to literary history by his “Storia degli Scrittori 
Fiorentini,” (“ History of the Florentine Authors,” 1722.) 
Died in 1720. 

Negri or Neri, na’/ree, (Prerro MARTINE,) a skilful 
Italian painter of history and portraits, born at Cremona, 
flourished in 1600. 

Négrier, na’gre-4’, (FRANCOIS MARIE CASIMIR,) a 
French general, born at Mans in 1788. He served in 
Algeria, and: was killed in Paris by the insurgents in 
June, 1848. 

Negro, na’gro, or Negri, na’gree, (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian philologist and Reformer, born at Bassano in 
1500, embraced Protestantism, and removed to Ger- 
many. He published several works, Died about 156c. 

See G. B. Ropertt, “ Notizie della Vita e delle Opere di F. 
Negri,” 1839. 

Negruzzi, nd-groot/see, (CONSTANTINE,) a Moldavian 
poet, born in 1809. He wrote, besides other works, a 
historical poem. : 

WNe-he-mi’ah, [Heb. 79M); Fr. NEHEmrE, nd’ 
4’/me’,] a Hebrew governor and writer, was cup-bearer 
to Artaxerxes, King of Persia, who appointed him 
Governor of Judea about 445 B.c. He probably wrote 
the book of the Old Testament which bears his name. 

Néhémie. See NEHEMIAH. 

Neher, na’er, (BERNARD,) a German historical painter, 
born at Biberach in 1806. He painted frescos at Munich 
and in the palace of the grand duke at Weimar. These 
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e 
represent scenes from the dramas of Schiller and the 
works of Goethe. 

Weidhardt. See GNEISENAU. 

Neidhart von Neuenthal, nit/hart fon noi’en-tal’, 
one of the principal German lyric poets of the thirteenth 
century, was a native of Bavaria. The best collection 
of his songs is that published by Beneke in his ‘‘ Contri- 
butions to the Knowledge of the Old German Language 
and Literature.” 

Neigebaur, ni’Seh-béwr’, (JOHANN DANIEL FERDI- 
NAND,) a German traveller and writer, born in Silesia 
in 1783. He published books of travel and descriptions 
of Italy, France, and other countries of Europe, which 
are said to be well written. 

Neikter, nik’ter, (JoSEPH FREDERIK,) a Swedish 
archeologist and writer, obtained the chair of eloquence 
at Upsal in 1787. Died in 1803. 

Neill, neel, (JAMES GEORGE SMITH,) a British general, 
born about 1810. He rendered important services in 
India during the mutiny of the Sepoys, and was killed 
at the siege of Lucknow, in September, 1857. 

Neill, neel, (PATRICK,) a Scottish naturalist and hor- 
ticulturist, born in 1776. He followed the trade of a 
printer in Edinburgh, and published a ‘‘ Tour through 
some of the Islands of Orkney and Shetland,” (1806,) 
and “The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden,” (1839.) 
Died in 1851. 

Neipperg, von, fon nip’pérc, (ALBRECHT ADAM,) 
Count, an Austrian general, born about 1774. He dis- 
tinguished himself in several campaigns, and rose to a 
high rank in the army. He was appointed cavalier 
g’honneur to the empress Maria Louisa about 1815. 
He is said to have married her secretly. Died in 1829. 

Neipperg, von, (WILHELM,) an Austrian field-mar- 
shal in the service of Francis I. and Maria Theresa, was 
born in 1684, and was the grandfather of the preceding. 
In 1739 he concluded the disadvantageous peace of Bel- 
grade, and in 1741 was defeated by Frederick the Great 
at Mollwitz. He retained the favour of his sovereigns, 
however, and was made imperial counsellor of war, and 
commander of Vienna. Died in 1774. 

Neélaton, n4/la’tén’, (AUGUSTE,) an eminent French 
surgeon, born in Paris in 1807, graduated in 1836, and 
became professor of surgery to the Faculty of Medicine, 
Paris, in 1851. He published, besides other treatises, 
“Elements of Pathological Surgery,” (5 vols., 1844-61,) 
which is called a capital work. He was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences in 1867. He was employed 
professionally by Napoleon III. about 1869. 

Neledinsky Meletzky, na-]a-dén’ske ma-lét/skee, 
(Yooru,) an eminent Russian lyric poet, born in Mos- 
cow in 1751. He was patronized by the emperor Paul, 
who conferred upon him a valuable estate and several 
honorary distinctions. His songs are among the most 
admired productions of the kind in the Janguage. Died 
in 1820. 

See Gretcu, ‘‘ Essai historique sur la Littérature Russe.’’ 

Nélée. See NELEUS. 

Ne’letis, [Gr. NnAeic ; Fr. NELEE, n4’l4’,] a mythical 
personage, said to be a son of Neptune (or, according to 
some authorities, of Cretheus) and Tyro. Neleus and 
his brother Pelias disputed for the throne of Iolchos, 
which the latter obtained. Neleus afterwards became 
King of Pylos and the father of Nestor and other sons. 
According to some writers, he was killed by Hercules. 

Weller, nel/ler, (GEORG CHRISTOPH,) a German canon- 
ist and antiquary, born in 1710; died in 1783. 

Nelli, nel/lee, (PrErRo,) an Italian satirical poet of 
the sixteenth century, was a native of Sienna. His satires 
were published in 1546. 

Nelli, de’, da nel’lee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian 
architect, born at Florence in 1661. He wrote a “ Treat- 
ise on Architecture,” (1753.) Died in 1725. 

Nelli, de’, (GIAMBATTISTA CLEMENTE,) an Italian 
writer, born at Florence in 1725, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. Among his works is a “ Life of Galileo,” (1793.) 
Died in 1793. 

Nel’son, (DAviD,) an American Presbyterian divine 
and eloquent preacher, born near Jonesborough, Ten- 
_ hessee, in 1793. He became pastor of a church at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1828, and subsequently assisted in 
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founding a college in Marion county, Missouri, of which 
he was appointed president. His work entitled “ The 
Cause and Cure of Infidelity” enjoys a high reputation, 
and has passed through numerous editions. Dr. Nelson 
was an earnest advocate for the abolition of slavery. 
Died in 1844. i 

Nel’/son, (HoraTIO,) Lor, a British naval hero and 
admiral of the first order, born at Burnham Thorpe, in 
Norfolk, on the 29th of September, 1758, was the son 
of Rev. Edmund Nelson and Catherine Suckling. He 
was endowed with great intrepidity and energy, and pos- 
sessed a generous, impetuous temper. He went to sea 
about the age of thirteen, served a number of years in 
the East Indies, and took part in several actions of the 
American war. In 1779 he became a post-captain, and 
in 1787 married the widow of Dr. Nisbet, of the island 
of Nevis. He obtained command of a ship in the Medi- 
terranean fleet in 1793, contributed to the victory over 
the Spaniards at Saint Vincent in 1797, and was raised 
to the rank of rear-admiral in the same year. His next 
enterprise was an attack on Teneriffe, where he was 
repulsed, with the loss of his right arm. 

In 1798 he attempted to intercept the passage of the 
French armament to Egypt, but missed it, until he over- 
took it in Aboukir Bay, where in August he gained the 
decisive battle of the Nile. For this service he was re- 
warded with the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
a pension of £3000. While he was employed on the 
coast of Naples, (1799,) he became fascinated by the 
pernicious influence of Lady Hamilton, and tarnished 
his fame by executing Prince Carraccioli and other re- 
publicans, who were sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
court of Naples. Soon after these events he separated 
from his wife, who was supplanted in his affections by 
Lady Hamilton. He was second in command under Sir 
Hyde Parker of the armament sent against Copenhagen 
in 1801; but the honour of the victory at the battle of 
the Baltic is ascribed to Nelson. In the midst of the 
battle, Parker having made a signal to retreat, Nelson 
put aspy-glass to his blind eye and exclaimed, “I really 
don’t see the signal.” ‘He had won the day,” says 
Southey, “by disobeying orders.” For this success he 
was raised to the rank of viscount. 

War against France having been renewed in 1803, he 
took the command of the Mediterranean fleet, hoisted 
his flag on the Victory, and watched the French fleet off 
Toulon for more than a year. In May, 1805, he sailed 
for the West Indies in pursuit of Admiral Villeneuve, 
but was disappointed, and the hostile fleet returned safely 
to Europe, followed by the English admiral. He then 
went home and proposed to suspend his active service, 
but was re-appointed in September, 1805, in accordance 
with the general wishes of the nation, by whom he was 
more idolized than almost any other man had been. 
On the 21st of October, (1805,) with twenty-seven sail 
of the line and four frigates, he attacked the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, of forty ships, under Ville- 
neuve, near Cape Trafalgar. Before the fight began, he 
gave the famous signal, ‘“ England expects every man to 
do his duty.” The English gained a complete victory, 
but Nelson was mortally wounded by a musket-ball fired 
from the Redoutable, which was in close proximity to 
the flag-ship, the Victory. He is eulogized by Southey 
as “the greatest naval hero of our own and of all former 
times.” 

See R. Soutuey, “Life of Nelson,” 1813; J. S. Clarks, ‘Life 
of Admiral Lord Nelson,’’ 1809; THomas PETTIGREW, “* Memoirs 
of Lord Nelson,” 1849; J. M. Tucker, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of 
Lord Nelson,”’ 1847; JoszPH ALLEN, ‘‘ Life of Viscount Nelson,” 
1853; JOHN CHARNOCK, ‘‘Memoirs of Lord Nelson,’? 1806; AL- 
PHONSE DE LAMARTINE, ‘‘ Nelson,” 1853; E. Forcues, ‘‘ Histoire 
de Nelson,” 1860; Attson, ‘‘ History of Europe ;” ‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for February, 1810, (by Sourney;) ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view” for September, 1814 ; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for December, 
1844; ‘“Westminster Review” for January, 1848. 

Nelson, (RoBERtT,) an English devotional writer, born 
in London in 1656. Among his works we may name 
“The Whole Duty of a Christian,” and “ Practice of 
True Devotion.” In 1680 he was chosen a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He was an intimate friend of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson and of Dr. Halley. Died in 1715. 

Nelson, (RocER,) an American general, who served 
in the Revolutionary war. He represented a district of 
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Maryland in Congress for several terms, (1804-10.) Died 
in 1815. 

Nel’son, (SAMUEL,) an Irish patriot, born in 1759, was 
editor of a political journal called the “ Northern Star.” 
He was imprisoned six years, and released after the 
treaty of Amiens, in 1802. i 

Nelson, (SAMUEL,) an American judge, born in the 
State of New York. He became an associate justice of 
the supreme court of the United States in 1845. He 
concurred in the decision of the court in the Dred Scott 
case, (1857.) ; 

Nelson, (THomas,) an American patriot, and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, born at York, in 
Virginia, in 1738. He was educated at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and after his return was elected to the Congress 
of 1775. He was subsequently appointed brigadier- 
general and commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
commonwealth, In 1781 he succeeded Jefferson as 
Governor of Virginia. Died in 1789. 

See Goopricu, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of In- 
dependence.”’ 

Nelson, (WiILLIAM,) an American general, born at 
Maysville, Kentucky, in 1825. He served in the navy, 
and obtained the rank of master in 1854. In September, 
1861, he was appointed a brigadier-general of the Union 
army. He commanded a division at the battle of Shiloh, 
April, 1862. He was killed in a private quarrel at Louis- 
ville in September, 1862, by Jefferson C. Davis, 

WNe-me-si-a/nus, [Fr. NEMEsIEN, na‘ma’ze-An’,| 
(Marcus AURELIUS OLyMPIUS,) a Latin poet, born at 
Carthage. He lived at the court of the emperor Carus 
in 283 A.D. His works are lost, except fragments of a 
poem on hunting, entitled “Cynegetica,” the style of 
which is commended for purity. 

Némésien. See NEMESIANUS. 

Nem/e-sis, [Gr. Néweow, from véuo, to “deal out,” 
to “distribute ;” Fr. NEmEsts, na’ma’séss/,] a personage 
of Greek mythology, represented as a daughter of Night 
or Erebus. She was the goddess of retribution, and the 
divinity who rectified the errors of partial and capricious 
Fortune. 
temple dedicated to Nemesis. 

We-me’si-us, [Neuéovoc,] a Greek philosopher, who 
lived probably between 350 and 450 A.D. He is styled 
Bishop of Emesa. He wrote an ingenious treatise on 
physiology and psychology, entitled “On the Nature of 
Man,” (Ilept dicewe dvOparov.) It contains a passage 
which suggests an idea of the circulation of the blood. 

See Hater, “‘ Bibliotheca Anatomica.’’ 

Wemours, de, (GAsroNn DE Forx,) Duc. See Forx. 

Nemours, de, deh neh-moor’, (HENRI de Savoie— 
deh sa’vwa’,) Duc, a French general, a son of Jacques, 
noticed below, (1531-85,) was born in Paris in 1572. 
He joined the League about 1588, but entered the ser- 
vice of Henry IV. a few years later. Died in 1632. 

Nemours, de, (Jacques d’Armagnac—dar’man’- 
yak’,) Duc, born about 1437, was a son of Bernard 
@Armagnac. In 1465 he joined the league of the Bzez 
public against Louis XI. He was executed, on a charge 
of treason, in 1477. 


See Sismonp1, ‘“‘ Histoire des Frangais;’? BARANTE, ‘“‘ Histoire 
des Ducs de Bourgogne.” 


Nemours, de, (JAcguEs DE SAvoy,) Duc, a distin- 
guished French general, born in Champagne in 1531, 
was the son of Philip, Duc de Génevois and de Ne- 
mours, whose sister Louise was the mother of King 
Francis I. He fought against the Protestants in the 
civil war, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Saint-Denis, in 1567. He opposed the ambitious designs 
of the Guise family, and took no part in the civil war be- 
tween the League and the king. Died in 1585. 

See BranTOme, “ Vies des grands Capitaines.” 

Nemours, de, (Louis p’ARMAGNac,) Duc, a French 
military commander, born about 1472, was a son of 
Jacques, noticed above. He served in Italy against the 
Spaniards, and was made Viceroy of Naples by Louis 
XII. He was killed in the battle of Cerignola, while 
opposing Gonsalvo de Cordova, (1503.) He was the last 
of the family of Armagnac, and the duchy of Nemours 
was given to Gaston de Foix in 1505. 


See Sismonon1, ‘‘ Histoire des Francais ;”’ Saint-Gexars, ‘ His- 
tcire de Louis XII.” 


At Rhammus, in Attica, there was a celebrated’ 


» 

Nemours, de, (Louis CHARLES PHILIPPE RAPHAEL 
d’Orléans—dor‘la’6n’,) Duc, a French prince, a son 
of King Louis Philippe, was born in 1814. He was 
chosen King of Belgium by a congress of that nation in 
1831, but was compelled by his father to decline the 
offer. He served in the army in Algeria, and obtained 
the rank of Jieutenant-general in 1837. After the death 
of his elder brother (1842) he was recognized as future 
regent in case the king should die during the minority 
of his heir, the Count of Paris. On the abdication of 
Louis Philippe (1848) he waived his claim to the re- 
gency in favour of the Duchess of Orléans, whom he 
attended when she presented herself, with her son, before 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

See A. Pascat, ‘Le Duc de Nemours, son Passé et son Avenir 
politique,’’ 1842. 

Nemours, de, (MARIE D’ORLEANS,) DuUCHESSE, 
daughter of the Duke of Longueville, was born in 1625, 
and married in 1657 to Henry of Savoy, Duke of Ne- 
mours. She died in 1707, leaving interesting ‘* Memoirs” 
of her life and times, which were published in 1709. 

See VILLEFoRE, ‘Vie de Madame de Longueville ;’? Sarnt- 
Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Nen/ni-us, one of the early British chroniclers, is 
stated by some writers to have lived in the seventh, and 
by others in the ninth, century. He was the author of 
a “History of the Britons,” ( Historia Britonum,” or 
“FElogium Britanniz,”) first published in Gale’s “Col- 
lection of English Historians,” (1691.) 

See Wricut, ‘‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria.”’ 

Néobar, na’o’bar’, (CONRAD,) a learned printer, of 
German extraction, was patronized by Francis I. in 
Paris. Died in 1540. 

Ne’o-phron, |Ned¢pwr,| an Athenian tragic poet, 
flourished in the fifth century B.c. Only small frag- 
ments of his works are extant. 

See Cuinton, “ Fasti Hellenici.” 


Néoptoléme. See NEOPTOLEMUS. 

Ne-op-tol’e-mus, [Gr. NeorroAeuoc ; Fr. N#opro- 
LEME, na’op’to’lam’,| also called Pyrrhus, a fabulous 
Greek warrior, was a son of Achilles. He was one of 
the heroes concealed in the wooden horse at the siege 
of Troy. . According to Virgil, he killed Priam at the 
capture of Troy, (‘ Atneid,” book 11. 546.) In the dis- 
tribution of captives, he obtained Andromache, widow 
of Hector. 

Neoptolemus, a Macedonian general in the service 
of Alexander the Great. After the death of Alexander 
he became governor of Armenia, and united with An- 
tipater in a hostile movement against Perdiccas and 
Eumenes. He was killed in battle by Eumenes, whom 
he encountered in single combat, about 320 B.c. 

Weoptolemus, King of Epirus, was a cousin-german 
of Alexander the Great. He began to reign in 302 B.c. 
He was assassinated by order of the celebrated Pyrrhus, 
who became king. 

Wepair or Neper. See NAPIER, (JOHN.) 

Népomucene. See NEPOMUK. 

Wepomucenus. See NEPOMUK. 

Nepomuk, na’po-mook’, or Nepomucky, na-po- 
moots’kee, [Lat. NeEpomMucr’/NUS; Fr. NE&POMUCENE, 
nda’po’mii’san’,] (JOHN,) the patron saint of Bohemia, 
born at Nepomuk about 1330. Having given offence to 
King Wenzel, he was drowned, by his orders, in the 
Moldau, (1383.) He was canonized by Pope Innocent 
XIII. in 1721. 


See Barpinus, ‘‘ Vita Nepomuceni,” 1680; JOHANNEAUD, “‘ Jean 
Népomucéne,”’ 1851; Passi, ‘‘ Vita di S. Giovanni Nepomuceno,” 


1729. 

Ne’pos, (CORNELIUS,) a celebrated Roman historian 
of the time of Julius Czesar. He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero and Atticus, and dedicated to the latter his 
“ Vite Excellentium Imperatorum,” (‘Lives of the Ilus- 
trious Generals.”) This work, which is his only one 
extant, is distinguished for the purity and graceful sim- 
plicity of its style, and has been generally adopted as a 
class-book in schools and colleges. 

See J. C. F. Barnr, “Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Nepos, (FLavius JuLtus,) was created Emperor of the 
West, A.D. 473, by Leo X., the Emperor of the East. He 
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concluded a peace with Euric, King of the Visigoths, to 
whom he ceded a portion of Gaul. In 475 Orestes, a 
native of Pannonia, marched against Nepos, defeated 
him, and proclaimed his own son Romulus Emperor of 
the West. In 480 Nepos was assassinated at Salona. 

See Gisgon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 

Nep’tune, [Lat. Nrpru/Nus,] the god of the sea, a 
Roman divinity, identified with the Posei/don of the 
Greek mythology. He was said to be a son of Saturn 
and Rhea, the brother of Jupiter, and the father of Triton, 
His wife was Amphitrite. He was regarded as equal in 
dignity to Jupiter, but inferior in power. The poets 
feigned that he once conspired with Apollo and Juno 
against Jupiter, that he built the walls of Troy for Lao- 
medon, and that he resented the perfidy of that king by 
fighting against the Trojans at the siege of Troy. Nep- 
tune and Minerva disputed for the possession of Attica, 
or for the honour of naming its capital, and the gods 
decided that the preference should be given to the one 
who should bestow on man the most valuable gift. 
Neptune, with a stroke of his trident, produced the war- 
horse, and Minerva created the olive, which was judged 
to be the more useful of the two. He is also fabled to 
have disputed with Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva for the 
aevchbite of several other countries. The symbol of 
his power was the trident, with which he shook the solid 
land and controlled the stormy sea. The poets describe 
him as riding ina chariot drawn by horses on the surface 
of the sea, the waves of which subside at his approach, 
and attended by a retinue of marine monsters which 
play around him. Besides his residence on Olympus, 
he had a fine palace in the depth of the sea near Aigee. 

Neptunus. See NEPTUNE. 

Wera’tius (ne-ra’sne-us) Pris’cus, 2 Roman jurist 
under the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, whose favour 
and patronage he enjoyed. He was the author of nume- 
rous books on the Roman law, which have been often 
quoted by later jurists. 

See SickeL, ‘‘ De Neratio Prisco,’’ 1788. 

Werciat, de, deh nér’se’4’,( ANDRE ROBERT ANDREA,) 
a French /ittérateur, born at Dijon in 1739. He wrote 
several licentious novels. About 1790 he emigrated to 
Naples, and gained the favour of Queen Caroline. Died 
in 1800. 

Nérée. See NEREUS. 

Nérée, nara’, (R. J.,) a French poet, lived in the 
time of Henry IV., and wrote a drama entitled “The 
Triumph of the League,” (1607.) 

Ne’re-ids, [Gr. Nypyidec, sing. Napetc ; Lat. NERE’- 
IDES ; Fr. NEREIDES, na’‘ra’éd’,| the daughters of Nereus, 
were sea-nymphs or mermaids of Greek mythology. The 
number of the Nereids was fifty. Among them were 
Amphitrite and Thetis, the mother of Achilles. The Ne- 
reids were represented originally as beautiful maidens, 
and sometimes as half woman and half fish. 

Ne’re-is or Ne-re’i-ne, a name given to each of the 
NEREIDS, which see. 

Ne’reus, [Gr. Nypeic ; Fr. NiR#E, na’rd’,] a marine 
divinity of classic mythology, called a son of Pontus and 
the Earth, and the father of the Nereids. He was repre- 
sented as a wise and prophetic old man of the sea, at the 
bottom of which he lived. The poets feigned that he 
could assume various forms, like Proteus, and would only 
reveal the future when, having exhausted his powers of 
transformation, he was reduced to his original shape. 
Hercules is said to have seized him and extorted from 
him some secret respecting the golden apples of the 
Hesperides. 

Neri. See NEGRI, (PIETRO MARTINE.) 

Neri, na/ree, (ANTONTO,) an Italian chemist, born at 
Florence, lived about 1570-90. He wrote a work “On 
the Art of making Glass,” (1592,) often reprinted. 

Neri, | Lat. Nr’rius,] (Frviero,) called SAINT PHILIP 
Nenrt, an Italian ecclesiastic, born at Florence in 1515. 
He founded about 1548 the Congregation of the Priests 
of the Oratory, the members of which, without taking 
a monastic vow, were required to live in the exer- 
cise of devotion and charity and apply themselves to 
theological studies. He was the first to introduce the 
musical entertainments called oratorios, from their being 
performed in a chapel or oratorio. He died in 1595, 
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and Baronius, afterwards cardinal, succeeded him as 
general of the order. Neri was canonized by Gregory 
XV. in 1622. 

See F. W. Faner, ‘Spirit and Genius of Saint Philip Neri,” 
1850; A. GALLONIO, “Vita beati Philippi Nerii,’ > Rome, 1600; 
“Vita Ph. Nerii,’? Munich, 1611; L. Berrranp, ‘‘ Vida y Hechos 
de S. Felipe Neri,’ 1613; P. G. Baccr, ‘‘ Vita di . Filippo Neri,” 
1622; A. Vasquez, ‘*S. Felipe Neri Epitome de sua Vida,’ 1651; 
D. M. Mannr, ‘‘ Raggionamenti sulla Vita di F. Neri,” 1786 ; ‘‘ Vie 
de Saint- Philippe de Neri,” (anonymous,) 1847. 

Neri, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian dramatic poet, born 
at Bologna about 1660 ; died in 1726. 

Neri, (POMPEO,) an Italian jurist and political econo- 
mist, of high reputation, was born at Florence in 1707, 
He was professor of public law at Pisa, from which he 
removed to Florence in 1758. He founded the Tuscan 
Academy of Botany, and wrote on currency, etc. Died 
in 1776. 

See A. Rivotrt, “‘ Elogio di P. Neri,” 1817. 

Nericault-Destouches. See DESTOUCHES. 

Werius. See NeEnrt, (FILIPPO.) 

WNerli, nér’lee, (Frurppo,) an Italian historian, born 
at Florence in 1485, was asenator and an adherent of 
the Medici. He wrote a “History of Florence from 
1215 to 1537,” which was first published in 1728. Died 
mm 1556. 

See a ‘‘ Life of Nerli’”’ prefixed to his History. 

Ne’ro, [Fr. NERon, na’rdn’; It. NERONE, na-ro’na,} 
(Lucius DomirTIus,) the sixth of the Roman emperors, 
born in 37 A.D., was the son of Domitius Ahenobarbus 
and Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus. His mother, 
after becoming a widow, having married her uncle the 
emperor Claudius, the latter adopted Nero and gave to 
him his daughter Octavia in marriage, adding to his 
name that of Claudius Drusus. On the death of Clau- 
dius, who was poisoned by Agrippina, A.D. 54, Nero was 
proclaimed emperor, to the exclusion of Britannicus, the 
son of Claudius. The counsels of Seneca and Burrus, 
who were placed at the head of government, had for a 
time a salutary effect upon Nero, and the first years of 
his rule were marked by kindness and justice; but his 
evil passions eventually prevailed, and the remainder of 
his reign was signalized by a series of atrocities. Be- 
coming jealous of Britannicus, he caused him to be 
poisoned, and, having soon after formed an attachment 
to Poppzea, murdered his mother at her instigation and 
made her his wife. He next caused Octavia, whom he 
had divorced, to be put to death. In A.D. 64 Rome was 
nearly destroyed by a fire which Nero was accused of 
having kindled. It was said that he amused himself, 
while viewing the conflagration, with reciting verses 
descriptive of the fall of Troy. In order to remove sus- 
picion from himself, he charged the crime upon the 
Christians, many of whom were in consequence subjected 
to the most cruel tortures. A conspiracy formed against 
the tyrant, A.D. 65, was discovered, and many distin- 
guished citizens were executed, among whom were 
Lucan and Seneca. Soon after this, Vindex and Galba 
revolted against the emperor, who, on hearing of their 
defection and that of the przetorian guards, destroyed 
himself, with the assistance of a servant, A.D. 68. 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales ;” SuzTontus, ‘‘ Vita Neronis ;” T1LLE- 
Mont, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs;’’? MeErivate, ‘‘ History of the 
Romans under the Empire ;” “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
Denis Diperor, ‘‘ Essai sur les Regnes de Ciaude et de Néron,’ 
2 vols., 1782. 

Nero, a Roman prince, born about 7 A.D., was the 
eldest son of Germanicus and Agrippina. After the 
death of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, Nero was the next 
heir to the throne. He was put to death in 29 A.pD., at 
the instigation of Sejanus, who contrived to excite the 
suspicion of Ander us against Nero. - 

Nero, del, dél na’ro, or Negro, na’gro, (ANDALONE,) 
an Italian astronomer, born at Genoa about 1270. He 
taught astronomy at Rome and Naples. He is highly 
praised by Boccaccio, Was was his pupil, Died after 
1342. 

See Gincuent#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.”’ 

Wéron. See NERO. 

Neroni, na-ro’nee, or Negroni, na-gro’nee, (BARTO- 
LOMMEO,) called Riccio, an Italian painter, born at 
Sienna ; died in 1573. 
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Neroulos, ne-roo/los, (YAKOVAKIS RIzos,) a modern 
Greek poet and minister of state, was born in Constan- 
tinople in 1778. He wrote several tragedies, and a 
“Modern History of Greece,” (1828.) About 1834 he 
became minister of public instruction in Greece, and in 
1841 minister of foreign affairs. Died in 1850. 

Werva, (Coccelus.) See Coccrtus. 

Ner’va, (Marcus Coccrtus,) a Roman emperor, born 
in Umbria in 32 A.D. He was consul with Vespasian 
in 71, and with Domitian in go a.p. On the death of 
Domitian, in the year 96, he was proclaimed emperor by 
the army and the people. His administration was mild 
and liberal. He recalled exiles who had been banished 
by former emperors, and enforced penalties against in- 
formers. He made and performed a vow that he would 
not put any senator to death. His mutinous przetorian 
soldiers compelled him to permit the execution of the 
assassins of Domitian. He adopted Trajan as his son 
and successor, and died in 98 a.p. 

See TitemontT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;’? AURELIUS VICTOR, 
“De Viribus illustribus ;” J. J. DE Barrett, ‘ Histoire des deux 
Régnes de Nerva et de Trajan,” 1790. 

Nerval, de, deh nér’va4l’, (GERARD,) or Gérard 
Labrunie, (la’brii’ne’,) a French /ittévateur, born in 
Paris in 1808. He made a good translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” (1828,) wrote verses, comedies, etc., aided 
Alexander Dumas in several works, and contributed to 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes.” He fell in love with 
Jenny Colon, an actress, and became subject to a modi- 
fied form otf insanity, which did not much impair his 
genius. Among his works is “Les Illuminés, ou les 
Précurseurs dw Socialisme,” (1852.) He died by sui- 
cide in 1855. “That which he wrote,” says Edouard 
Thierry, “was simple and excellent, ingenious and 
perfectly natural.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Nervesa, nér-va’sa, (GASPARO,) an Italian painter of 
the Venetian school, born in Friuli, was a pupil of Titian. 
He lived about 1540. 

Nes, van, van nés, (JAN,) a skilful Dutch painter, 
born at Delft in 1588; died in 1650. 

Nes/bit or Nis’bet, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish anti- 
quary, born in Edinburgh in 1672. He wrote a work 
“On Heraldry,” (2 vols., 1722-42.) Died in 1725. 

Nesimee or Nesimi, nés’e-mee, a celebrated Turk- 
ish philosopher and free-thinker, flourished in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Wesle, de. See DENESLE. 

Wesmond, de, deh nés’mdn’, (HENRI,) a French 
prelate and eloquent preacher, born at Bordeaux about 
1645. He became Bishop of Montauban in 1687, and 
Archbishop of Toulouse in 1719. In 1710 he succeeded 
Fiéchier in the French Academy. He wrote agreeable 
verses. Died in 1727. 

See D’ALEMBERT, “‘ Histoire des Membres de l’Académie Fran- 
gaise.”’ 

Nesse, néss, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English noncon- 
formist minister, born in Yorkshire in 1621. Having 
been ejected in 1662, he removed to London in 1675, 
and preached in that city about thirty years. He wrote, 
besides other works, “The History and Mystery of 
the Old and New Testament,” (4 vols., 1690.) Died 
In 1705. 

See Witson, “ History of Dissenting Churches.” 

Nessel, nes/sel, (EDMOND,) a distinguished Flemish 
physician, born at Liege in 1658; died in 1731. 

Nessel, nes’sel, [Lat. Nessk/L1us,] (MARTIN,) a Ger- 


man teacher and Latin poet, born in Moravia in 1607 ; 
died about 1680. 


Nesselius. See Nesset. 

Wesselrode, von, fon nes/sel-ro’deh, (CHARLES 
RoBERT,) Count, a Russian diplomatist, of German 
extraction, was born in December, 1780, at Lisbon, where 
his father was Russian minister. He acquired in the 
early part of his life the confidence of Alexander I., and 
was sent to Paris as councillor of the embassy in 1807. 
Soon after this date he obtained a high office in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs. He took an important part 
in the negotiations which united Russia and other powers 
in a coalition against Napoleon. In 1816 he became 
minister of foreign affairs. Having held that post forty 
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years, under three successive emperors, he resigned in 
1856. Died in March, 1862, 

See CaApericuz, “ Diplomates Européens ;”? Tutsrs, ‘ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire ;’? BALLryprer, ‘‘ Histoire de 
! Empereur Nicolas ;”’ L. pz Loménie, ‘‘M. de Nesselrode, par un 
Homme de Rien,”’ 1844. 

Nessi, nés’see, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian physician, born 
at Como in 1741. He wrote, besides other works, a 
treatise on Obstetrics, which was translated into several 
languages. Died in 1821. 

Nes/sus, [Gr. Nécooc,] a Centaur, who, according to 
the fable, attempted to ravish Dejanira, the wife of Her- 
cules, by whom he was killed with a poisoned arrow. 
The tunic of Nessus was said to have caused the death 
of Hercules. 

Nes’tor, [Gr. Néorwp; It. NesroreE, nés-to’/ra,] a 
celebrated Grecian hero, said to have been a son of 
Neleus, a grandson of Neptune, and a king of Pylos, 
was sometimes called “the Pylian Sage.” According 
to tradition, he was an intimate friend of Hercules, took 
part in the battle of the Lapithz against the Centaurs, 
in the Calydonian hunt, and in the Argonautic expe- 
dition. He was a prominent leader in the Trojan war, 
although he was then past his prime; and he was highly 
esteemed as a counsellor by Agamemnon and the other 
chiefs. He is described by Homer as excelling alike in 
courage, wisdom, and eloquence, and is said to have 
ruled over three generations of men. He had several 
sons, anong whom was Antilochus. 

Nestor, nés’tor, a Russian chronicler, called “the 
father of Russian history,” was born at Kief about 1056. 
Several editions of his ‘‘ Chronicle” have been pub- 
lished, the best of which is that of Schlozer, entitled 
“Russian Annals,” (“ Russischer Annalen,” 1802.) Died 
about 1116. 

See Pocoping, ‘‘ Recherches historiques sur Nestor,’’? 1839; 
Grercu, ‘‘ Essai sur ]’ Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” 

Nestore, nés-to’rd, (DIoNIstIo,) an Italian scholar 
of the fifteenth century, a native of Novara, was the 
author of a vocabulary of the Latin tongue, entitled 
“ Onomasticon.” 

Nes-to/ri-us, the founder of the sect of Nestorians, 
was born at Germanicia, in Syria, near the end of the 
fourth century. Having become a popular preacher, he 
was elected Patriarch of Constantinople in 428 A.D. He 
occasioned a schism by objecting to call the Virgin 
Mary the mother of God. The dispute was fomented by 
Cyril of Alexandria, who became a violent adversary 
of Nestorius. A council was called at Ephesus by the 
emperor Theodosius in 431; and, before the arrival of 
John of Antioch and several other bishops, Nestorius 
was deposed, on a charge of blasphemy. He was after- 
wards banished to an oasis in Egypt. The Nestorians 
became numerous in the East, and still exist as a dis- 
tinct sect in Koordistan and Mesopotamia. 


See Pruquet, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Hérésies ;”? SARTorRtuS, “‘ De 
Nestorio Hzresiarcha ;” L. Doucin, ‘* Histoire du Nestorianisme,”’ 
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Netscher, nét’sher, (CONSTANTIN,) a Dutch painter, 
born at the Hague in 1670, was a son of the following. 
He painted portraits with success. Died in 1722. 

Netscher, nét/sher, (KASPAR,) an eminent German 
painter, born at Heidelberg in 1639. He excelled in 
portraits and conversation-pieces, and imitated to per- 
fection the lustre of velvet and satin. He is regarded 
as equal in most points to Terburg and Douw. Died 
in 1684. His sons, CONSTANTIN and THEODORE, were 
likewise good portrait-painters. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Allemands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 3 
Cuarves Branc, “ Histoire des Peintres ;”? J.C. WEYERMAN, “ De 
Schilderkonst der Nederlanders.”’ 

Netscher, [Fr. pron. nét’shair’,] (THEODORE,) a por- 
trait-painter, son of the preceding, was born at Bor- 
deaux about 1664. He worked in Paris and London. 
Died in 1732. 

See Drscamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,” etc. 

Nettelbladt, net/tel-blat’, (DANIEL,) a German jurist, 
born at Rostock in 1719, became director of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. He wrote, among other works, a “ Sys- 
tem of Universal Natural Jurisprudence.” Died in 1791. 

See ‘‘ Biographie des Raths Nettelbladt,’’ Halle, 1791. 
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Nettelbladt, von, fon net’tel-blat’, sometimes writ- 
ten Nettlebladt, (CurtstIAn,) BARON, a Swedish jurist, 
born at Stockholm in 1696; died in 1775. 

Nettement, nét’mén’, (ALFRED FRANGOIS,) a French 
journalist, born in Paris in 1805. He published, besides 
other works, a “ History of the Revolution of July, 1830,” 
(2 vols., 1833,) and a ‘History of French Literature 
under the Reign of Louis Philippe,” (2 vols., 1854.) 

Net’ter, (THoMAS,) surnamed WALDENSIS, an Eng- 
lish monk, noted as an opponent of Wickliff. He was 
privy councillor and confessor to Henry V. He wrote 
several theological works. Died in 1430. 

Nettleton, net/tel-ton, (ASAHEL,) D.D., an American 
divine, born at Killingworth, Connecticut, in 1783, was 
distinguished as a preacher and revivalist. Died in 1844. 

See Rey. Rosert STEEL, ‘‘ Burning and Shining Lights,’’ Lon- 
don, 1864. 

Weubauer, noi/bow’er, (ERNST FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man Protestant minister and writer, born at Magdeburg 
in 1705; died about 1748. 

Neubauer, (FRANZ CHRISTIAN,) a German musician 
and composer, born in Bohemia in 1760; died in 1795. 

WNeubeck, noi’bek, (VALERIUS WILHELM,) a German 
poet and physician, born at Arnstadt in 1765, was the 
author of a poem entitled “The Fountains of Health, 
or Mineral Springs,” (Die Gesundbrunnen,” 1794,) 
esteemed one of the best didactic poems in the German 
language. He practised for many years at Steinau. Died 
in 1850. 

See Scuriecer, ‘‘Charaktere und Kritiken;’ 
** Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Neuenar, von, fon noi’en-ar’, [Lat. NUENA’/RIUS or 
NEVENA/RIUS,| (IERMANN,) Count, a learned German 
prelate, born in the duchy of Juliers in 1491. He was 
a patron of literature, and wrote various works. Died 
in 1530. 

Weufchateau. See FRANCOIS DE NEUFCHATEAU. 

Neuhauss, van, van noi’howss, [Lat. NEuHv’sIUvs,] 
(Epon,) a German scholar and writer, born at Steinfurt, 
in Westphalia, in 1581. Among his works are “ Manes 
Nassovil,” a poem, (1620,) and ‘ Fatidica Sacra,” (1635- 
48.) Died in 1638. 

See RemnerR Nevuusius, ‘‘ Vita E. Neuhusii,’’ 1677. 

Neuhauss, van, (REGNIER,) a poet and philologist, 
born at Leeuwarden in 1618, was a son of the preceding. 
Died about 1680. 

Neuhof, noi’/hof, (THEopoR,) BARON oF, a German 
adventurer, born in Westphalia. In 1735 he was in- 
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vited by the Corsicans, at that time oppressed by the | 


Genoese, to assume the chief power in their country, 
and the following year was crowned king. Being un- 
able, however, to maintain himself against the Genoese 
and French, he took refuge in England, where he died 
in 1756. 

Neuhusius. See NEUHAUSS. 

Weukirch, noi/kéérk, (BENJAMIN,) a German poet, 
born in Silesia in 1665. He published “Select Poems,” 
satires, and a poetical translation of Fénelon’s “ Télé- 
maque.” Died in 1729. 

Neukomm, von, fon noi’/kom, (SIGISMUND,) a Ger- 
man musician and composer, born at Saltzburg in 1778, 
was a pupil of the celebrated Haydn. He passed several 
years in Paris in the service of Talleyrand. He was an 
excellent organist. He composed a number of oratorios, 
operas, and other works. Among his master-pieces are 
the oratorios of ‘ David” and ‘Mount Sinai.” Died 
in 1858. 

See Fkts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Weumann, noi/m4n, (BALTHASAR,) a German archi- 
tect, born at Eger in 1687. He designed many churches 
and palaces. Died in 1753. 

Neumann, (CAspAR,) a German theologian and He- 
brew scholar, born at Breslau in 1648. He wrote “‘ Gene- 
sis Linguze Sanctze Veteris Testamenti,” (1696,) ‘ Pith 
or Marrow of all Prayers,” (“ Kern aller Gebete,”) and 
other works. Died in 1715. 

See Tacxen, ‘‘ Leben Neumanns,”’ 1741. 


Neumann, (FRANZ Ernst,) a German natural philos- 
opher, born in Ukermark in 1798. He became professor 
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of physics at Konigsberg in 1826, and gained distinction 
by his researches in crystallography, the theory of light, 
etc. 

Neumann, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German poet 
and /ttérateur, born in Berlin in 1787. He was asso- 
ciated with his friend Varnhagen von Ense in the com- 
position of the “ Almanac of the Muses,” and other 
works. He translated Macchiavelli’s “ History of Flor- 
ence.” Died in 1834. 

Neumann, (JOHANN GeEoRG,) a German Lutheran 
theologian, born at Hertz, near Merseburg, in 1661. He 
was professor of theology at Wittenberg. Died in 1709. 

See Scu6nwacu, ‘‘ Vita Neumanni,”’ 1716. 

Neumann, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German Orientalist 
and historian, born near Bamberg in 1798. He published | 
numerous works, among which are ‘ Asiatic Studies,” 
(1837,) a “History of the British Empire in India,” 
(2 vols., 1857,) and a “ History of the United States,” 
(Berlin, 3 vols., 1865.) Died in March, 1870. 

Neumann, (Kar_ GrEorG,) a German medical writer 
and poet, born at Gera in 1774. He became professor 
of medicine in Berlin in 1818. Among his works is 
“Specielle Pathologie uid Therapie,” (4 vols., 1837.) 
Died in 1850. 

Neumann, (KAspP@R,! a German chemist, born in 
1682 or 1683, became protessor of chemistry in the Royal 
College of Berlin. He w ote a number of scientific treat- 
ises, which were translzted into English. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1737. 

See F. Horrer, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Neumark, noi/mark (GrEORG,) a German poet and 
musician, born at Mihlhausen (Thuringia) in 1621. He 
was living in great destitution at Hamburg, when his 
talents attracted the notive of Rosenkrantz, the Swedish 
ambassador, who made him his secretary. He after- 
wards became librarian and secretary of the archives at 
Weimar, where he died in 1681. He is chiefly celebrated 
for the beautiful hymn “ Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst 
walten,” a translation of which is to be found in the 
“Lyra Germanica.” 

Neumayr von Flessen-Seilbitz, noi/mir fon flés’- 
sen sil’/bits, (ANTON,) a German critic and able writer on 
art, was born in Vienna in 1772. He passed many years 
in Italy, and wrote, in Italian, besides other works, a 
“Historical and Critical Memoir on Painting,” (1811.) 
“The German Artists,” (6 vols., 1819-23,) and a “ Life 
of Albert Diirer,” (1823.) Died in 1840. 

Weureuther, noi/roi’ter, (EUGEN,) an eminent Ger- 
man designer, born at Munich in 1806. Among his works 
are illustrations of the poems of Goethe, Wieland, and 
other German authors. 

Neuville. See HyprE DE NEUVILLE. 

Neuville, de, deh nuh’vél’,(CHARLES FREY,)a French 
Jesuit, eminent as a pulpit orator, born in the diocese of 
Coutances in 1693; died in 1774. 

Neuvillé, de, deh nuh’ve’ya’, (DIDIER PIERRE CHI- 
CANAU,) a French writer, born at Nancy in 1720. He 
published “The Philosophic Dictionary,” (1751,) and 
other works. Died in 1781. 

Wevenarius. See NEUENAR. 

Nevers, de, deh neh-vair’, (Lours de Gonzague— 
deh gdn’z%g’,) Duc, a French commander, born in 
1539. He fought against the Huguenots in the civil 
war, and in the reign of Henry III. was one of the 
chiefs of the League. In 1590 he entered the service of 
Henry IV., who gave him command of an army. Died 
in 1595. 

See Turpin, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis de Gonzague,’”’ 1789; BRAN- 
TOmeE, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines.”’ 


Nevers, de, (PHILIPPE JULIEN MANCINI MAZARINI,) 
Duc, born in Rome in 1641, was a nephew of Cardinai 
Mazarin, and a brother of Hortense Mancini. He en- 
joyed the favour of Louis XIV., who appointed him 
lieutenant-general of Nivernais. He wrote agreeable 
verses, and was noticed by Voltaire in his Catalogue 
of the writers of the age of Louis XIV. Died in 1707. 

See Sarnt-Srmon, “‘ Mémoires.” : 

Neveu, neh-vuh’,(MATTHIAS,) a skilful Dutch painter, 
born at Leyden in 1647, was a pupil of Gerard Douw 
Died after 1718. 

Nevil. See NEVILLE. 
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Wevile or Nevyle, név’il, (ALEXANDER,) an English 
classical scholar, born in Kent in 1544, was secretary to 
Archbishop Parker, His paraphrase of the “ C<dipus” 
of Seneca is highly eulogized by Warton. Died in 1614. 

See Warton, “‘ History of English Poetry.” 


Nevile or Neville, (HENry,) an English writer, born 
in 1620, embraced the republican cause, and became a 
member of the council of state, but resigned on the 
usurpation of Cromwell. He was the author of “ Plato 
Redivivus, or a Dialogue concerning Government.” 
Died in 1694. 


See Woop, ‘f Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Weville, (RICHARD CORNWALLIS.) See BRAYBROOKE, 
* LORD, 

Weville, név’il, (RrcuARD GRIFFIN,) Baron Bray- 
brooke, an English antiquary, born in Berkshire in 1783. 
Te edited the “ Diary of Samuel Pepys,” (1825.) This 
was the first edition of that work ever printed. Died 
in 1858. 

Weville or NWevil, (THomAs,) an English theologian, 
born at Canterbury. He became a Fellow of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1570, master of Trinity College in 
1593, and Dean of Canterbury in 1597. He expended 
43000 or more ona building for Trinity College, called 
Nevil’s Court. . Died in 1615. 

Wév/in, (JOHN WILLIAMSON,) D.D., an American 
Presbyterian divine and theological writer, born in 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, in 1803. He became 
president of the theological seminary at Mercersburg in 
1841. He has published “The Anxious Bench,” (1843,) 
“The Mystical Presence,” (1846,) and “ Anti-Christ, or 
the Spirit of Sect and Schism,” (1848,) and translated 
several theological works from the German. He was 
editor for a time of the ‘‘ Mercersburg Review.” 

Nevizan, na-véd-zin’ or néy-e-zan’, (GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian jurist, born at Asti, He published “ Sylva Nup- 
tialis Libri sex,” (1521,) a curious work, often reprinted. 
Died in 1540. 

New borough or Newburgh, ni’bir-eh, [Lat. NEvu- 
BRIGENSIS,] (WILLIAM OF,) an English chronicler, born 
in Yorkshire in 1136, wrote a “ History of England,” 
(in Latin,) beginning with the Norman conquest and 
brought down to 1197. 

Newcastle. See CAVENDISH, (WILLIAM.) 

Newcastle, ni-kas’el, (HENRY PELHAM CLINTON,) 
DuKE.oF, born in London in 1811, was the eldest son 
of Henry, Duke of Newcastle. He was styled Earl of 
Lincoln until the death of his father, (1851,) and entered 
Parliament in 1832, For a short time in 1846 he was 
chief secretary for Ireland. In 1852 he became secretary 
for the colonies in Lord Aberdeen’s coalition ministry. 
He was appointed secretary of war in 1854. As war 
minister he was so much censured for the discomforts 
and disasters of the army in the Crimea in 1854 that he 
resigned, or was removed, in 1855. In June, 1859, he 
accepted office as colonial secretary in the Liberal min- 
istry of Palmerston. He was the attendant and chief 
counsellor of the Prince of Wales in his visit to Canada 
and the United States in 1860. Died in 1864. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for December, 1864. 


Neweastle, (HENRY PELUAM FIENNES PELHAM 
Cuinron,) fourth Duke oF, an English peer, born in 
1785. He inherited the title of duke at the death of his 
father. He was a Tory, and an opponent of the Reform 
hill of 1832. He died in 1851, leaving a son, Henry, 
fifth Duke of Newcastle. 

Newcastle, (THoMAs Pr1iHAM,) DUKE OF, an Eng- 
lish Whig minister of state, born in 1693, was the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas Pelham, of Sussex. His mother'was 
a sister of John Hollis, Duke of Newcastle, who, dying 
in 1711, left a princely fortune to the subject of this article. 
In 1715 he was created Duke of Newcastle, and in 1724 
appointed secretary of state. In 1754 he was promoted 
to the office of first lord of the treasury, (or premier,) 
which was then vacated by the death ‘of his brother, 
Henry Pelham. He resigned reluctantly in November, 
1756, and, after a ministerial crisis, formed a coalition 
with Pitt, and was again prime minister, or co-ordinate 
chief minister, from 1757 until May, 1762, when Lord 
Kkute became premier. ‘‘ His love of influence,” says 
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Macaulay, (in his Review of Walpole’s “Letters to 
Horace Mann,”) ‘‘was so intense a passion that it sup- 
plied the place of talents, that it inspired even fatuity 
with cunning. ... All the able men of his time ridiculed 
him as a dunce, a driveller, a child who never knew his 
own mind for an hour together ; and he overreached them 
all round.” He died, without issue, in 1768, when the 
title passed to Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, who had 
married a daughter and heiress of Henry Pelham, 

See Macauray, Review of Thackeray’s ‘‘ History of Lord Chat- 
ham,’’ 1834. ; 

Newcomb, ni’ktim, (THomas,) an English poet, 
born in 1675, became rector of Stopham, in Sussex, 
about 1734. He wrote, besides other poems, “The 
Library,” (1718,) and “The Last Judgment,” (1723.) 
Died about 1766. 

New’come, (PETER,) an English clergyman, born in 
1656, was vicar of Aldenham, in Hertfordshire. He pub- 
lished several volumes of sermons, etc. Died in 1738. 

Newcome, (WILLIAM,) a learned prelate and eminent 
biblical scholar, born in Bedfordshire in 1729. He be- 
came successively Bishop of Ossory and of Waterford, 
in Ireland, and in 1795 Archbishop of Armagh. He 
was the author of a ‘Historical View of the English 
Biblical Translations,” and “ Harmony of the Gospels,” 
(1778.) Died in 1800. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for October, 1779. 

New-com/en, (MATTHEW,) an English nonconform. 
ist, was a member of the Westminster Assembly of 
divines. He was one of the five persons who wrote 
““Smectymnus,” a controversial work against Bishop 
Hall. Died at Leyden in 1666. 

Wewcommen or Newcomen, nu-kom’en, (THoOM- 
AS,) an English locksmith, born in Devonshire, was one 
of the inventors of the steam-engine. In 1705 New- 
commen and Cawley (a glazier of that place) obtained 
a patent for an engine combining for the first time the 
cylinder and piston, with a separate boiler. The steam 
admitted below the piston was condensed by the applica- 
tion of cold water, and the pressure of the atmosphere, 
forcing down the piston, moved a working-beam, to one 
end of which a pump-rod was attached. This engine was 
much used in mines. 

See J. Rosison, ‘‘ System of Mechanical Philosophy.” 

New’di-gate, (Sir RoGrEr,) an English gentleman of 
fine taste and classical attainments, born in Warwick- 
shire in 1719. He was for many years representative 
in Parliament for the University of Oxford. He was a 
generous patron of that institution, to which he gave the 
Florentine Museum, Piranesi’s works, and the cande- 
labra in the Radcliffe Library. Died in 1780. 

Wew’ell, (HARRIET,) wife of Saniuel Newell, noticed 
below, was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1793. 
She accompanied her husband to India in 1812, and died 
soon after their arrival. Her “Memoirs” were written 
by Dr. Woods, of Andover. 

Wew’ell, (Roperr HASSELL,) an English clergyman, 
born in 1780. He edited the works of Oliver Gold- 
smith, (1811,) and wrote “The Zoology of the British 
Poets corrected,” etc., (1845.) Died in 1852. 

Newell, (SAMUEL,) an American missionary, born 
at Durham, Maine, in 1784. Having graduated at Har- 
vard College, he was ordained in 1812, and soon after 
set sail for Calcutta, accompanied by the Rev. Adoniram 
Judson. He published, conjointly with Mr. Hall, “ The 
Conversion of the World, or the Claims of Six Hun- 
dred Millions,” (1818.) Died in 1821. 

Wew/’land, (JOHN,) an English monk and diplomatist, 
was abbot of a monastery at Bristol. He was employed 
by Henry VIIL. in diplomatic missions. Died in rs§15. 

Newland, | Dutch, NrzEuWLAND, nyo/lant,] (PETER,) 
a Dutch mathematician and poet, born near Amsterdam 
in 1764. He wrote, besides other works, a “ Treatise on 
Navigation.” Died in 1794. 

New/man, (Francis W.,) an English author, brother 
of John Henry, noticed below, was born in London in 
1805. He was educated at Oxford, and, after he left col- 
lege, passed three years in the Turkish empire, (1830- 
33.) In 1840 he became professor of languages at Man- 
chester New College. He was appointed professor of 
Latin in University College, London, in 1846. Among 
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his principal works are a “ History of the Hebrew Mon- 
archy,” (1847,) ‘‘The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions,” (1849,) and ‘“ Phases of Faith, or Passages from 
the History of my Creed,” (1850.) His religious opinions 
differ widely from those of his brother and from those 
of the orthodox churches. In 1856 he produced a 
metrical translation of Homer’s “ Iliad.” 

See ‘Westminster Review”’ for October, 1858. 


Newman, (JoHN Henry,) an eminent English theo- 
logian, born in London in 1801. He entered Trinity 
’ College, Oxford, in 1816, and was elected a Fellow of 
Oriel College in 1822. At Oriel College he formed a 
friendship with John Keble the poet, and with Dr. 
Whately. He was ordained a priest in 1824, and became 
vice-principal of Alban Hall in 1825, and a tutor of 
Oriel College in 1826. In 1828 he was appointed vicar 
of Saint Mary’s, Oxford, and of Littlemore. In 1833 
Newman, Keble, and Pusey initiated the “ Oxford move- 
ment” in favour of High-Church doctrines, which they 
advocated in a series of ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.” He 
manifested a growing tendency to Roman Catholicism 
in his “ Arians of the Fourth Century : their Doctrines, 
Temper, and Conduct,” (1833,) his “Tract No. 90,” 
(1841,) and his “Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine.” He became a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1845, and was the principal of the 
Oratory of Saint Philip Neri at Birmingham from 1848 
to 1852. In the latter year he was fined one hundred 
pounds for a libel on Dr. Achilli. He defended or ex- 
plained his religious course in a work entitled “ Apology 
for his Life,” (“Apologia pro Vita sua,” 1864.) 

See, also, Jutes Gonvon, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur le P. New- 
man,”’ 1853; ‘“‘ London Quarterly Review’ for March, 1846, and 
October, 1864; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for September, 1864; ‘‘ North 
British Review” for August, 1864. 

New’port, (CHRISTOPHER,) an Englishman, com- 
manded the vessels which in 1606 conveyed the party 
of emigrants that first settled at Jamestown, Virginia. 

Newport, (GrorGE,) F.R.S., an English comparative 
anatomist and entomologist, born at Canterbury in 1803. 
He practised medicine, and devoted much time to the 
study of the anatomy and physiology of insects, on which 
subjects he contributed to the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” a number of memoirs. One of these was “On 
the Nervous System of the Sphinx.” He was elected 
president of the Entomological Society in 1844. Died 
in 1854. 

Newport, (Sir Joun,) an Irish Whig politician, born 
at Waterford about 1760. He became a member of 
Parliament in 1803, and controller of the exchequer. 
Died in 1843. 

Wew’ton, (GILBERT STUART,)a distinguished painter, 
of English extraction, born at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
1794. He painted numerous small pictures of great 
merit, among which we may name “Shylock and Jes- 
sica” and “ Portia and Bassanio.” Died in 1835. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac,) an illustrious English philoso- 
pher and mathematician, born at Woolsthorpe, in Lin- 
colnshire, on the 25th of December, 1642, (Old Style.) 
He was the posthumous and only child of Isaac Newton, 
a farmer, who died in 1642. His mother, whose original 
name was Hannah Ayscough, was married again to the 
Rev. Barnabas Smith in 1645. He attended the schools 
of Skillington and Stoke for several years, and about 
the age of twelve entered the grammar-school of Grant- 
ham. There he manifested much mechanical ingenuity 
by the construction of a windmill, a water-clock, a sun- 
dial, and other pieces of mechanism. He also wrote 
verses in his boyhood. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a sub-sizar, in June, 1661, before which 
date it does not appear that he had been a profound 
student of mathematics. It has been stated that he 
commenced the study of Euclid’s “ Elements,” but he 
found the first propositions so self-evident that he threw 
the book aside as too trifling. “‘ When Newton entered 
Trinity College,” says Brewster, “he brought with him 
a more slender portion of science than at his age falls 
to the lot of ordinary scholars.” Among the works 
which he first studied at Cambridge were the ‘‘ Optics” 
of Kepler and the ‘‘ Geometry” of Descartes, In 1664 he 
read Wallis’s “ Arithmetica Infinitorum,” and discovered 
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the method of infinite series, or the binomial theorem, 
which enabled him to compute the area of curves and 
to solve with ease problems which before were insoluble 
or very difficult. He took the degree of B.A. in 1665, 
and discovered the differential calculus, or method of 
fluxions, probably in the same year. This, important 
method of mathematical investigation was discovered 
by Leibnitz about the same time, and before Newton 
had published anything on the subject. A controversy 
arose between the English and foreign mathematicians 
about the priority of the discovery. Sir David Brewster 
gives this decision of the question: 1. That Newton 
was the first inventor of the method of fiuxions; that 
the method was incomplete in its notation, and that the 
fundamental principle of it was not published to the 
world till 1687. 2. That Leibnitz communicated his 
differential calculus to Newton in 1677, with a complete 
system of notation, and that he published it in 1684. 

As a precaution against the plague, he retired from 
Cambridge to his native place in the summer of 1665. 
He then and there began to speculate on the subject of 
gravity. It was in the autumn of 1665 that the apple 
which suggested to him the idea of gravitation is said to 
have fallen from the tree at Woolsthorpe. “ When sitting 
alone in the garden,” says Brewster, “and speculating 
on the power of gravity, it occurred to him that as the 
same power by which the apple fell to the ground was 
not sensibly diminished at the greatest distance from the 
centre of the earth to which we can reach, . . . it might 
extend to the moon and retain her in her orbit in the 
same manner as it bends into a curve a stone or cannon- 
ball when projected in a straight line from the surface 
of the earth.” He arrived at the conclusion that the 
force of gravity by which the planets were retained in 
their orbits varied as the squares of their distances from 
the sun; but, not being prepared to verify this hypothe- 
sis, he abandoned or deferred the subject for many years, 

He returned to Cambridge in 1666, and applied him- 
self to the grinding of optic glasses, and began to study 
the subject of colours in connection with the prismatic 
spectrum. He was elected a Minor Fellow in October, 
1667, and took his degree of M.A. in March, 1668, as 
twenty-third on the list of one hundred and forty-eight 
graduates. He made asmall reflecting telescope in 1668, 
and succeeded Dr. Barrow, as Lucasian professor of 
mathematics, in 1669. About this date he made the grand 
discovery that /ight7s not homogeneous, but consists of rays 
of different refrangibility. We also perceived that this 
different refrangibility was the real cause of the imper- 
fection of refracting telescopes. In 1671 he constructed 
with his own hands a second reflecting telescope, which 
is preserved in the library of the Royal Society. New- 
ton read a course of lectures on optics, at Cambridge, in 
1669, 1670, and 1671. He was the author of the theory 
of light called the Emission theory, according to which 
light is composed of, or produced by, material particles 
of inconceivable minuteness, emitted by luminous bodies 
in all directions. On this subject he was involved in a 
controversy with Hooke and Huygens, who maintained 
the undulatory theory. In a letter to Leibnitz, dated 
December 9, 1675, he writes, ‘I was so persecuted with 
discussions arising out of my theory of light, that I 
blamed my own imprudence for parting with so sub- 
stantial a blessing as my quiet to run after a shadow.” 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in January, 
1672. In December, 1675, he communicated to that 
body a discourse entitled a “Theory of Light and Col- 
ours.” “ The theory of Newton,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“gives a complete and elegant explanation of what may 
be considered the chief of all optical facts,—the produc- 
tion of colours in the ordinary refraction of light by a 
prism, the discovery of which by him marks one of the 
greatest epochs in the annals of experimental science.” 
(‘‘ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Phi- 
losophy.”) His optical discoveries are described ina 
work entitled “ Opticks, or a Treatise on the Reflexions, 
Refractions, Inflexions, and Colours of Light,” which 
was published in 1704, but written many years earlier. 
“To avoid being engaged in disputes about these mat- 
ters,” says the author, ‘‘I have hitherto delayed the 
printing.” The only other optical work by Newton was 
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his “ Lectiones Optic,” (1728,) which contains the lec- 
tures he read at Cambridge in 1669-71. 

Newton had abandoned the subject of gravity in 1665, 
after an attempt to verify his theory by a calculation 
which failed because he had employed an erroneous 
measure of the earth’s radius. About 1684 he resumed 
his inquiries and calculations in relation to 4he moon, 
and employed Picard’s more accurate measure of the 
earth’s diameter. He thus demonstrated the great truth 
that the orbit of the moon is curved by the same force 
which causes bodies to fall on the surface of the earth. 
According to a doubtful tradition, he became so much 
agitated as his calculations drew to a close, that he was 
obliged to ask a friend to finish them. ‘This anec- 
dote is. not supported by what is known of Newton’s 
character.” (Brewster’s “Life of Newton.”) He an- 
nounced this discovery to the Royal Society in 1685 by 
his treatise “De Motu.” This was the germ of his 
greatest work, the “ Principia,” (composed in 1685-86,) 
which Laplace regarded as “pre-eminent above all 
other productions of the human intellect.” The full 
title of this work, which was published by the Royal 
Society or by\Halley in 1687, is “The Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy,” (“ Philosophie Na- 
turalis Principia Mathematica.”) It consists of three 
Books, of which the first and second are entitled “On 
the Motion of Bodies,” and the third “On the System 
of the World.” “The great discovery,” says Brewster, 
“which characterizes the ‘ Principia’ is that of the prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation, that every particle of matter 
in the universe ts attracted by, or gravitates to, every other 
particle of matter, with a force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances.” 

“ The glory of these men,” says Macaulay, referring to 
Wallis and Halley, “is cast into the shade by the tran- 
scendent lustre of one immortal name. In Isaac New- 
ton two kinds of intellectual power, which have little in 
common, and which are not often found together in a 
very high degree of vigour, but which nevertheless are 
equally necessary in the most sublime departments of 
natural philosophy, were united as they have never been 
united before or since. ... In no other mind have 
the demonstrative faculty and the inductive faculty coex- 
isted in such supreme excellence and perfect harmony.” 
(‘‘ History of England,” vol. i. chap. 11.) 

Tn 1687 James II. sent an illegal mandamus to the 
University of Cambridge, directing that a certain monk 
should be admitted a master of arts without taking the 
oath of allegiance. Newton took an active and influen- 
tial part in defending the privileges of the university on 
this occasion. He represented Cambridge in the Con- 
vention Parliament, January, 1689-February, 1690, and 
maintained the principles of civil and religious hberty 
in that critical period of revolution. In 1689 he became 
acquainted with John Locke, with whom he associated 
on friendly terms and corresponded until his death. 
Newton, though satiated with fame, had gained no pecu- 
niary benefit by his writings, and had received no mark 
of national gratitude for his discoveries. Locke and 
Charles Montague endeavoured to procure for him some 
permanent appointment, but without success. 

In 1692 and 1693 he wrote to Bentley four celebrated 
letters on the formation of the sun and the planets, etc., 
in which he affirms that the motions of the planets 
could not be produced by any natural cause alone, 
but were impressed by an intelligent agent and Divine 
power. A report was circulated, chiefly on the conti- 
nent, that Newton was insane, about 1692. The story 
that his precious manuscripts were burned through the 
agency of his little dog Diamond, seems to be equally 
unfounded. “He never had any communion with dogs 
or cats.” (Brewster.) 

In 1694 Newton was occupied by researches on the 
lunar theory, and obtained from Flamsteed his observa- 
tions on the moon. Letters were exchanged between 
them in relation to these observations, which became the 
occasion of an intemperate and discreditable controversy. 
Newton was appointed warden of the mint in 1695 or 
1696 by his friend Montague, Earl of Halifax, who had 
resolved on animportant scheme of re-coinage of clipped 
and debased coin, ‘The salary of this office was about 


4600. In 1699 he was promoted to be master of the 
mint, with a salary of from £1200 to £1500. In 1703 he 
was returned to Parliament by the University of Cam- 
bridge, and was elected President of the Royal Society. 
He continued until his death to occupy the latter po- 
sition, to which he was annually re-elected. He was 
knighted by Queen Anne in 1705. Among his important 
works are “The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
Amended,” (1728,) and “ Observations upon the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of Saint John,” 
(first published in 1733.) ‘‘ That the greatest philoso- 
pher of which any age can boast,” says Brewster, ‘‘ was 
a sincere and humble believer in the leading doctrines 
of our religion and lived conformably to its precepts, 
has been justly regarded as a proud triumph of the 
Christian faith.” Newton’s religious opinions, however, 
were not strictly orthodox: like Milton, he appears to 
have had a decided leaning towards Arianism. 

Newton was never married. His latter years were 
passed in London, where he lived in a handsome style 
and kept six servants. He was extremely generous and 
liberal in the use of money, for which he is said to have 
had a great contempt. On one occasicn he offered Dr. 
Cheselden, as a fee, a handful of guineas out of his coat- 
pocket. He was often so absorbed in meditation that 
he forgot to eat, and it was necessary for his servants 
to remind him of his meals. He died at Kensington on 
the 20th of March, 1727, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His collected works were published by Bishop 
Horsley in 5 vols. 4to, (1779-85.) 

Near the end of his life he said, “I know not what [ 
may appear to the world, but to myself I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

“Though there be few,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ who 
comprehend or follow Newton in his gigantic walk, yet 
all may participate in his triumphant feeling when he 
reached that lofty summit where the whole mystery and 
magnificence of nature stood submitted to his gaze,—an 
eminence won by him through the power and patience 
of intellect alone, but from which he descried a scene 
more glorious far than imagination could have formed, 
or than ever had been pictured and set forth in the 
sublimest visions of poetry.” (‘Treatise on the Adap- 
tation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man.’’) 

‘“ Whichever way we turn our view,” says Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, “we find ourselves compelled to bow 
before his genius, and to assign to the name of Newton 
a place in our veneration which belongs to no other in 
the annals of science. His era marks the accomplished 
maturity of the human reason as applied to such objects. 
. . . His wonderful combination of mathematical skill 
with physical research enabled him to invent at pleasure 
new and unheard-of methods of investigating the effects 
of those causes which his clear and penetrating mind 
detected in operation. Ascending by a series of close- 
compacted inductive arguments to the highest axioms of 
dynamical science, he succeeded in applying them to the 
complete explanation of all the great astronomical phe- 
nomena.” (‘Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy.’?) 

See Sir Davip Brewster, ‘Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton,”’ 2 
vols., 1855; FONTENELLE, “‘ Eloge de Newton,’’ 1728; PEMBERTON, 
** Account of Newton’s Philosophy ;” Brot, article ‘*‘ Newton’? in 
the “ Biographie Universelle ;”? Araco, ‘‘ Notices biographiques,’’ 
tome iii.; Brrcn, ‘‘ History of the Royal Society,”’ vols. iii. and iv. ; 
Maccaurin, “‘ Exposition of the Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton,’’ 
1748; RiGaup, ‘‘ Historical Essay on the Principia of Newton ;” 
“Life of Newton” in the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’? PAoto Frist, 
**Klogio storico del Cavaliere I. Newton,” 1778; Wm. WHEWELL, 
‘Newton and Flamsteed,”’ 1836; Cart Sneti, ‘‘ Newton und die 
mechanische Naturwissenschaft,”? 1843; VoLTairE, “‘ Eléments de la 
Philosophie de Newton ;”’ “* Encyclopaedia Britannica ;’’ *‘ Edinburgh 
Review’’ for October, 1832; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for Octo- 
ber, 1861; “‘ North British Review” for August, 1855; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review”’ for July, 1833. 

Newton, (JOHN,) an English mathematician, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1622, was the author of ‘‘Geo- 
metrical Trigonometry,” ‘‘ Astronomia Britannica,” and 
other works. Died in 1678. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.’”’ 
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Newton, (Joun,) an English divine, born in London 
in 1725. Having for many years led a profligate life 
as a sailor, and engaging in the African slave-trade, he 
was converted, and distinguished himself thenceforth 
by his zeal in the cause of religion. In 1764 he became 
curate of Olney, where he acquired the friendship of 
Cowper, and wrote, in conjunction with him, the “ Olney 
Hymns.” He also published a “ Review of Ecclesiastical 
History,” (1770,) “ Cardiphonia,” etc., and other works, 
Died in 1807. 

See a ‘‘ Narrative of his Life,’ by himself, 1764; R. Crcrt, 
‘Life of John Newton; “ Autobiography and Narrative of John 
Newton,” London, 1869; ‘London Quarterly Review’’ for Decem- 
ber, 1824. 

New’ton, (JoHN,) an American general, born in Vir- 
ginia, graduated at West Point in 1842. He became a 
brigadier-general of Union volunteers in 1861, and com- 
manded a brigade in the battles before Richmond, June, 
1862, and a division at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. He 
served under General Sherman in Georgia in 1864, with 
the rank of major-general. 

Wewton, (RICHARD,) an English divine, born about 

»1675, became canon of Christ Church, Oxford. He 
published a work entitled “ Pluralities Indefensible,” 
(1744.) He was the founder of Hertford College, Ox- 
ford. Died in 1753. 

See CuHAvtmErs, “‘ History of Oxford.” 

New’ton, (RoBERt?,) a Scottish Methodist clergyman, 
born in 1780. He preached in London and Liverpool, 
and was appointed in 1839 a delegate to the General 
Conference of the United States. He was a popular 
preacher. Died in 1854. 

Newton, (THoMAS,) an English divine, born at Lich- 
field in 1704, rose through various preferments to be 
Bishop of Bristol, (1761.) He published an excellent 
edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” with notes, (1749,) 
and “Dissertations on the Prophecies,” etc., (3 vols., 
1754-58,) which were translated into German and Danish. 
Died in 1782. 

See “Life of Thomas Newton,” prefixed to the second edition 
of his Works; ‘* Monthly Review”’ for February and March, 1783. 

Newton, (THoMAS,) an English /¢térateur, born in 
Essex, became master of Macclesfield School. He was 
the author of a “ History of the Saracens,” (1575,) of a 
number of Latin poems, and other works. Died in 1607. 

See Warton, ‘‘ History of English Poetry.’’ 

Newton, (WILLIAM,) an English architect and writer, 
published an English translation of Vitruvius, (2 vols., 
1771.) 

Ney, na, (FRANGOIS,) a Flemish diplomatist, born at 
Antwerp, became general of the order of Saint Francis, 
in Spain, in 1607. He was the principal agent of the 
Spanish king in the negotiation of the treaty of peace 
which recognized the independence of the revolted Dutch 
provinces in 1609. Watson the historian speaks highly 
of his talents and address. 

See Grotius, ‘‘ Histoire des Troubles des Pays-Bas.”” 

Ney, na, (JosepH Napo.kon,) Prince of the Moskwa, 
(in French, ‘de la Moskowa,”) a French general, born 
in Paris in 1803, was the eldest son of Marshal Ney. He 
served in Algeria in 1837-38, and entered the Chamber 
of Peers in 1841. After the revolution of 1848 he was 
elected a member of the Legislative Assembly, in which 
he was a partisan of Louis Napoleon. Died in 1857. 

Ney, (Micnr1t,) Duke of Elchingen, Prince of the 
Moskwa, a famous French marshal, born at Sarre-Louis 
in January, 1769, was the son of a cooper. He entered 
the army as a private in 1787, became adjutant-general 
in 1794, anda general of brigade in 1796. As general 
of division, he acquired a high reputation under Massena, 
in Switzerland and Germany, in 1799. In 1800 he passed 
into the army of Moreau, and contributed to the victory 
of Hohenlinden. He obtained a marshal’s baton in 1804. 
Foran important victory over the Austrians at Elchingen, 
in October, 1805, he received the title of Duke of El- 
chingen. His impetuous courage rendered essential ser- 
vices at the battle of Jena, in 1806. In this year he took 
Magdeburg, the garrison of which amounted to about 
20,000 men. He commanded an army in Spain in 1809, 
and obtained advantages at Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida 
in 1810. In the Russian campaign of 1812 he received 


from Bonaparte the appellation of the “ Bravest of the 
Brave.” He commanded the centre at the great battle 
of Borodino, or the Moskwa, from which he derived 
his title of Prince. In the retreat from Moscow, Mar- 
shal Ney commanded the rear-guard, and maintained his 
reputation by heroic conduct amidst the greatest dis- 
asters. “It was when danger was greatest and success 
most doubtful,” says Alison, ‘“ that his courage was most 
conspicuous and his coolness most valuable.” When 
summoned to capitulate, in November, 1812, he replied, 
“ A marshal of France never surrenders !” 

He took a prominent part in the battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, and Dresden, in 1813, and was defeated at Den- 
newitz by Bernadotte in September of that year. On the 
abdication of Napoleon, in 1814, Ney submitted to Louis 
XVIIL., who permitted him to retain his titles and mili- 
tary rank. In March, 1815, he received orders to lead 
an army against Napoleon, whom he promised to bring 
back in an iron cage. His moral courage, however, was 
not proof against the seductive offers of his former chief, 
to whom he transferred the army, as well as his own 
services. He fought with his usual resolution at Water- 
loo, where he led several charges of the Old Guard and 
had five horses shot under him. He was tried for treason 
by the court of the peers, and shot on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1815. 

“When the Parisians awoke,” says Lamartine, “and 
found that Ney had been executed, bitter shame seized 
on every soul... . We must say, however, in the de- 
fence of the king and the ministers, that they were re- 
pugnant, from moderation, honour, and sensibility, to 
this useless, cruel, and shameful sacrifice. In their eyes, 
and in those of the impartial portion of the world, Ney 
was a great culprit, but his was a glorious life. His 
fault was among those which are condemned but par- 
doned. He had redeemed it beforehand by exploits 
which will be an eternal theme in the camps of France.” 
(“‘ History of the Restoration.”) 

See ‘‘ Mémoires du Maréchal Ney,”’ published by his family, 1833 ; 
Rovvat, ‘‘Vie du Maréchal Ney,” 1833; Dumoutin, ‘‘ Histoire 
du _Procés du Maréchal Ney,’’ 2 vols., 1815; J. NoLLET-F aBERT, 
“loge historique du Maréchal Ney,” 1852; CHARLEMoNT, ‘‘ Vie 
du Maréchal Ney,” 1814; VERGARA, “Vida del Mariscal Ney,” 
1819; Turrrs, ‘History of the Consulate and the Empire; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale." 

Ney, (MicHEL Louis F£11x,) Duc d’Elchingen, a son 
of the preceding, was born in 1804. He served several 
campaigns in Algeria, and became a general of brigade 
in 1851. Died in 1854. 

Ney, (NApoLtton HENRI Epcar,) Prince of the 
Moskwa, a son of Marshal Ney, was born in Paris in 
1812. He entered the army about 1830, was elected to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1850, became aide-de-camp 
to the emperor in 1852, and general of brigade in 1856. 

Neyen, ni’en or na’6n’, (AUGUSTE,) a Belgian his- 
torian, born at Luxemburg in 1809, Among his works 
is  Biographie Luxembourgeoise,” (2 vols., 1861.) 

Neyn, nin, (PIETER,) a Dutch painter and architect, 
born at Leyden in 1597; died in 1639. 

Neyra. See MENDANA. 

Nezahualcoyotl, na-z4-wh4l-ko-yotl’, surnamed THE 
Great, King of Tezcuco, born in 1403. He was dis- 
tinguished as a legislator and a patron of the sciences. 
Died in 1470. 


See Prescott, “‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico.’’ 


Ni or Ne. See Conrucius, 

Nibby, néb’bee, (ANTONIO,) an antiquary, born at 
Rome in 1792. He became professor of archzeology in 
the College of Rome in 1820. He was a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, and the author of several 
antiquarian works. He also published a translation of 
Pausanias, with notes. Died in 1839. 

Nibelungen-Lied. See SIEGFRIED. 


Niboyet, ne’bwA’yd’, (EUGENIE,) a French authoress, 
born about 1804. She wrote several educational works 
and novels, arid founded in 1844 a socialist journal. 

Niczenetus, ni-sén’e-tus, [Gr. Nucaiverog ; Fr. NICE- 
NETE, ne’sd/nat’,] a Greek epigrammatic poet, born at 
Abdera or Samos, probably lived in the third century 
B.c. Several of his epigrams are inserted in Jacobs’s 
“ Anthology.” 


¢ ash; cass; & hard; % as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, tilled; 8asz; th asin this. (I@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Nicaise, ne’kAz’, (CLAUDE,) a French antiquary, born 
at Dijon in 1623. He published a treatise “ On the Music 
of the Ancients,” ‘‘ On the Sirens,” etc., and other works. 
He was a member of the principal Academies of Europe. 
Died in 1701. 

See “‘ Menagiana.” 

Nicaise, ne’kaz’, [Lat. Nrca/stus,] Sant, a Christian 
prelate and martyr, became Bishop of Rheims. He was 
put to death by the Vandals when they sacked that city, 
In 407 A.D. 

See Fisquert, ‘‘ France pontificale.’’ 

Ni-can/der, [Gr. Nixavdpoc; Fr. NICANDRE, ne’- 
kéndr’,] a celebrated Greek physician and poet, born 
near Colophon, is supposed to have flourished about 175- 
135 B.c. Of his numerous works only two have come 
down to us entire. These are two poems, entitled 
“ Theriaca” and “ Alexipharmaca.” The latter treats of 
venomous animals and the remedies for their wounds. 
As a poet, he is eulogized by Cicero, but severely criti- 
cised by other writers. His works are said to be obscure 
and pedantic. Among his lost works was a poem of 
Georgics, which Virgil is said to have imitated. 

See Hatter, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica ;’? CiinTon, ‘‘ Fasti Hel- 
lenici.”’ 

WNicander, a king of Sparta, of the family of Pro- 
clidze, was ason of Charilaus. He reigned about 780 B.c. 

WNicander, ne-k4an/der, (KARL AuGust,) a distin- 
guished Swedish poet, born at Strengnas in 1799. In 
1826 he obtained the first prize from the Swedish Acad- 
emy for his “Death of Tasso.” He visited Italy in 
1827, and published on his return “ Recollections of the 
South.” Among his other works we may name ‘‘The 
Runic Sword, or the First Knight,” a tragedy, in verse, 
(1821,) “ King Enzio,” (1825,) and “Runor.” These are 
said to be excellent models, both in style and other 
respects. Died in 1339. 

See CrusEnsToupE, ‘‘C. A. Nicander,’”’ 1840; G. H. Metin, 
“KK. A. Nicander,’”’ 1839. 

Nicandre. See NICANDER. 

Ni-ca/nor, [Gr. Nuxdvop,| a Macedonian officer, com- 
manded the foot-guards of Alexander the Great at the 
battles of the Grani‘cus, Issus, and Arbela. He died 
about 330. He was a son of the famous Parmenio. 

Nicanor, a Macedonian general, who became gov- 
ernor of Cappadocia in 321 B.c. Asa partisan or ally 
of Antigonus, he fought against Eumenes. He was ap- 
pointed governor of Media about 316, and was defeated 
in battle by Seleucus near the Tigris in 312 B.C. 

WNicanor, a Greek general, commanded an army which 
Demetrius I., King of Syria, sent to subjugate Judea. 
He was defeated and killed by Judas Maccabeeus. 

Nicanor, called Utywariac, an eminent Greek gram- 
marian of Alexandria or Hierapolis, lived in the reign 
of Hadrian, (117-138 A.D.) He wrote a treatise on Punc- 
tuation, and annotations on Homer. 

See Fapricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.”’ 

Nicasius. See NICAISE. 

Niccoli, nék’ko-lee, or Nicoli, ne’ko-le, [Lat. Nico’- 
Lus,| (NiccoL0,) a learned Florentine, born in 1364, 
who rendered important services to literature by the 
discovery of ancient authors and by transcribing manu- 
Scripts. At his death, in 1437, he bequeathed his valuable 
library to the public. He is said to have been the first 
man In modern times who founded a public library. 

See VESPASIANO, “ Vita Nicoli;” ‘TrRABoscur, ** Storia della Let- 
teratura Italiana.” 

Niccolini, nék-ko-lee/nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian poet and dramatist, born near Pisa in 1785. He 
was appointed in 1807 professor of history and mythol- 
ogy in the Academy of Fine Arts at Florence. He was 
the author of tragedies entitled “Antonio Foscarini,” 
(1827,) “ Polissena,” “Giovanni da Procida,” (1830,) and 
“Filippo Strozzi,” (1847.) Died in 186r. 

a See LONGFELLow, ** Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”’ “ Nouvelle 

iographie Générale ; ; Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1836. 

Niccolo, the Italian for NicHoxas, which see. 

Niccolo, ne ko lo’, or Nicolas, ne’ko’l4’, (ISOUARD,) 
a French dramatic composer, born at Malta in 1775. He 
produced numerous operas, among which are “ Joconde” 
and “ Jeannot et Colin.” He died in Paris in 1818, 

See Ferris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,”” 


Niccolo d’Arezzo, nék-ko-lo’ da-rét’so, an Italian 
sculptor, born at Arezzo about 1350. He worked at 
Florence and Rome. Died in 1417. 

Niccolo da Pisa, nék-ko-lo’ da pee’s4, or Niccolo 
Pisano, nék-ko-lo’ pe-84/no, an eminent Italian archi- 
tect and sculptor, lived in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century. Among his best works are the church and 
monastery of the Holy Trinity at Florence, and the 
church of San Antonio at Padua. His bas-reliefs in the 
cathedral of Sienna were esteemed superior to any sculp- 
tures of the kind since the antique. . Died about 1278. 


See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters,’”? etc.; QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy, ‘‘ Vies des plus illustres Architectes.” 


Niccolo del Abate. See ABBATE. 

Niccols. See NIcHOLs, (RICHARD.) 

Ni’ce or Ni’ke, [Gr. Ni«y,] the goddess of victory 
in the Greek mythology, was, according to Hesiod, the 
daughter of Pallas and Styx, and corresponded to the 
Victoria of the Romans. : 

Nicénéte. See NIC&NETUS. 

Nicéphore. See NICEPHORUS., 

Ni-ceph’ o-rus [Gr. Nixydopoc ; Fr. NicKPHORE, ne’- 
sa’for’| I, Emperor of Constantinople, became leader ° 
in 802 of a conspiracy against the empress Irene, who 
had usurped the throne, and, having banished her, was 
made emperor. In 811 he was slain, while fighting the 
Bulgarians. 

See Grezon, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Nicephorus II, surnamed Puocas, a distinguished 
Byzantine commander, married about 963 the widow of 
Romanus II., and assumed the title of emperor. He 
gained several victories over the Saracens in Syria and 
Cilicia, but was assassinated by John Zimisces in 969. 

Nicephorus III, surnamed Boranr/ATEs, a Byzantine 
officer, having in 1078 revolted against Michael Ducas, 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor in his stead. 
He was, however, soon compelled to give up the throne 
to Alexis Comnenus, who banished him. Died in 1081, 

See Le Beau, “‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Nicephorus, [Fr. NickpHorg, ne’sa’for’,| Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and a Byzantine historian, born about 
758 A.D., was a zealous opponent of the iconoclasts, 
He obtained the office of patriarch in 806, and was de- 
posed in 815 by Leo V. He wrote, in Greek, besides 
other works, a “ History of the Eastern Empire from 
602 to 770 A.D.,” the Latin title of which is “ Breviarium 
Historicum.” He was one of the best writers of his 
time. Died in 828 A.p. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”” 

Ni-ceph’o-rus Blem/’/mi-das, a Greek ecclesiastic 
of the thirteenth century, lived at Niczea. He wrote 
several works ‘On the Procession of the Holy Spirit.” 

See Cave, “ Historia Literaria.” 

Ni-ceph’o-rus Cal-lis’/tus, a learned Byzantine 
monk of the fourteenth century, was the author of an 
“ Ecclesiastical History from the Birth of Christ to 911.” 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.’’ 

Ni-ceph’o-rus Greg’o-ras, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, flourished in the fourteenth century. He was 
the author of a “ Byzantine History,” in twenty-eight 
books, twenty-four of which are extant. 

Ni-cér’/a-tus, [Nuxjparoc,] a Greek physician who 
flourished about 40 B.c. None of his writings are extant ; 
but he is mentioned by Pliny, Dioscorides, and others. 

Niceron, nés’ron’, ?* (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French 
mathematician and optician, born in Paris in 1613. 
He was a friend of Descartes. He published “Thau- 
maturgus Opticus: de lis que spectant ad Visionem 
directam,” (1646.) Died at Aix in 1646. 

Nicéron, ne’sd’/rdn’ ?* (JEAN PIERRE,) a noted French 


* Some of the best French authorities are not consistent with 
themselves in regard to the spelling of this name. In the early part 
of the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale”? the name, whenever re- 
ferred to, appears to be invariably written with the accent on the second 
syllable,-—Nickron,—but under the biographical notice it is spelled 
Niceron, which is also the spelling of the ‘* Biographie Universelle.”’ 
But this fact will not by any means be deemed decisive by those who 
are aware of the exceeding negligence of most French writers in re- 
gard to marking the accent. It has become very common in France 
to omit the accent in certain names (e.g. PETION) in writing, but to 
pronounce the name as if spelled with an accent. (See note under 
‘* Petion”’ in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’) 
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littévateur, was born in Paris in 1685. His principal 
work is entitled “Memoirs towards the History of 
Illustrious Writers,” (43 vols., 1727-45,) a production 
of great value, partly original and partly compiled. He 
died in 1738, having published thirty-nine volumes, to 
which four were afterwards added. He was professor 
of rhetoric and philosophy in several colleges. 

See Goujer, ““Bloge de J. P. Niceron,” in vol. xl. of his “ Mé- 
moires. 

Ni-¢ge’tas, [Gr. Nuxjrac,] a Byzantine physician, sup- 
posed to have flourished in the eleventh century. He 
left a collection of surgical works in manuscript, copies 
of which are preserved in Paris and Florence. 

Ni-ce’tas A-com-i-na’tus, [’Axoyvéroc,] surnamed 
CHONI‘AY’ES, a Byzantine historian of the twelfth century, 
wrote a “Tfistory of the Greek Emperors from 1117 
to 1203,” in twenty-one books; also a “ Description of 
the Monuments destroyed by the Franks at the Taking 
of Constantinople.” Died about 1216. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca.”’ 


Nich’ol, (JoHN PRINGLE,) a British astronomer and 
philosopher, born at Brechin, in Scotland, in 1804, was 
educated for the ministry. He gained distinction as a 
lecturer on science, and as a writer. About 1836 he was 
appointed professor of astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. He published popular works entitled ‘The 
Architecture of the Heavens,” (1836,) “‘The Stellar 
Heavens,” “The Solar System,” and a ‘Dictionary 
of the Physical Sciences.” His style is vigorous and 
attractive. He wrote numerous articles for the “Im- 
perial Dictionary of Biography.” Died in 1859. 

Nieh’o-las ee Nicoia/us; Fr. Nrcouas, ne’ko14/; 
It. Nicco.o, nék-ko-lo’; Ger. NiKoLaus, nik’o-léwss’| 
I., Popr, succeeded Benedict III. in 858 a.D. Not long 
after, he was engaged in a broil with Photius, who had 
intruded himself into the patriarchal see of Constanti- 
nople, and the result was a schism between the Greek 
and Latin Churches. He died in 867, and was succeeded 
by Adrian IL. 

Nicholas II, Popr, (called GERARD OF BURGUNDY,) 
succeeded Stephen IX. in 1059. Under his rule a 
decree was passed concerning the method of electing 
popes. Nicholas bestowed upon Robert Guiscard the 
duchy of Apulia and Calabria as a fief of the Roman see. 
He died in 1061, and was succeeded by Alexander II. 

Wicholas III. (Giovanni Gaetani—gi-a-ta/nee) 
succeeded John XXI. as pope in 1277. He obtained 
from the emperor Rudolph of Germany the confirma- 
tion of the Exarchate of Ravenna, and other grants of 
territory, said to have been made by former emperors. 
He died in 1280, and was succeeded by Martin LV. 

Nicholas IV., Pops, (called JEROME OF ASCOLI,) 
succeeded Honorius LV. in 1288. He wrote a number 
of commentaries on the Scriptures. He died in 1292, 
and was succeeded by Celestine V. 

See J. Rossi, (Ruseus,) * Vita Nicolai Papze IV.,” r76r. 


Nicholas V. (called THOMAS OF SARZANA) succeeded 
Eugenius IV. in 1447. Having persuaded Felix V., who 
had been made pope by the Council of Bale in 1439, to 
resign in his favour, he thus restored peace to the West- 
ern Church. He was a munificent patron of learning, 
and the founder of the Vatican Library. Died in 1455, 
aged about fifty-seven. 

See Manertt, “Vita Nicolai V. ;”? Groret, ‘‘ Vita Nicolai V.,” 
1742. : 

Nicholas [in Russian, NIKOLAI PAVLOVITCH, ne-ko- 
14’e (or ne-ko-li’) pav’lo-vitch] I, Emperor of Russia, 
born at or near Saint Petersburg in July, 1796, was the 
third son of Paul I. His mother was Mary of Wiirtem- 
berg. He was instructed in the languages, sciences, etc. 
by the philologist Adelung and the counsellor Storch. 
He learned to speak French and German fluently. In 
1817 he married a daughter of Frederick William, King 
of Prussia, who, on joining the Greek Church, Steal 
her name to Alexandra. On the death of Alexander L, 
in December, 1825, Nicholas succeeded him without op- 
position from his elder brother, Constantine, who was 
notoriously unfit to reign, and who had been induced by 
Alexander to renounce his claim to the throne. His 
accession, however, was the occasion of a dangerous 
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revolt among the troops of the capital, instigated by an 
extensive conspiracy, or secret society, the design of 
which was to make a radical change in the government 
This revolt was not suppressed without much blood- 
shed, and many nobles implicated in the conspiracy 
were exiled’ to Siberia. This affair tended to confirm 
his despotic propensities. 

Among the first events of his reign was a war against 
Persia, from which he conquered the province of Erivan 
in 1827. In 1828 war broke out between Russia and 
Turkey. The Russian army, after several successes, 
crossed the Balkan and took Adrianople. Peace was 
restored in September, 1829, by the treaty of Adrianople, 
in accordance with which a large territory on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea was added to the Russian empire. 
In November, 1830, commenced a great insurrectizn of 
the Poles, who were subjugated by the Russian armies 
under Diebitsch and Paskevitch and were punished with 
great severity. In 1832 order again reigned in Warsaw. 
The ambition of Nicholas also involved him in a long 
war for the conquest of Circassia, which he did not live 
to complete. His disregard of the claims of liberty and 
justice was palpably exhibited in his armed intervention 
against the Hungarians, who were subjugated by the 
Russian and Austrian armies in 1849. 

Nicholas had long entertained ambitious designs 
respecting Turkey, which at length involved him in a 
disastrous war. In the spring of 1853 he demanded of 
the Sultan the protectorate of al] the Turkish subjects 
who professed the Greek religion. The Sultan refused 
to submit to this demand, and France and England 
united to defend him against the aggressions of Russia. 
Hostilities commenced in October, 1853. Nicholas, who 
probably did not expect that France and England would 
fight, was ill prepared for a war of such magnitude. 
The Russian army crossed the Danube in the spring of 
1854, and besieged Silistria without success. The Eng- 
lish and French fleets entered the Black Sea, and landed 
the allied armies in the Crimea, in September, 1854. 
The allies gained decisive victories at Alma and Inker- 
man, and commenced the long and famous siege of 
Sebastopol. In the mean time another English fleet 
gained victories in the Baltic, and threatened the capital 
of Russia. Nicholas was overtasked by the labours 
which his imperious will and despotic policy imposed on 
him as sole director and dictator of so vast an empire. 
Before the end of the war he died, on the 2d of March, 
1855, and was succeeded by his son, Alexander II. He 
left four sons, Alexander, Constantine, Nicholas, and 
Michael. Nicholas I. was a man of tall stature and 
imposing presence, with great capacity of endurance. 

See F. Nork, (anagram of Korn,) ‘‘ Kaiser Nicolaus I.,”’ ete., 
1848; AprieNn Girson, ‘‘ Nicolas I et Abdul- Medjid,”’ 1853 ; *‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale;’’? E. Micuetsen, “ Life of Nicholas, 
Emperor of all the Russias,” 18534; Henry Curistmas, ‘* Nicholas 
I., Emperor,” etc., 1854; ‘* Biographical Sketches,” by Harrier 
MartTINEAU; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for April, 1855; ‘‘ Jahrbuch 
zum Convyersations-Lexikon’’ for 1858. : 

Nich/o-las, (HENRY,) a fanatic, born at Miinster or 
Leyden, founded about 1540 a sect called “The Family 
of Love.” He pretended that he was superior to Christ. 

Wieh/o-las, (WILSON Cary,) an American officer and 
statesman, served in the Revolutionary war, and was 
elected a Senator from Virginia in 1799. He became 
Governor of that State in 1814. Died in 1820. 

Nicholas Damascenus, See DAMASCENUS, 

Nicholas de Cusa. See Cusa. 

Wicholas de Lyra. See Lyra. 

Nicholas Paulovitch, (or Pavlovitch.) See 
NicnHowas I. oF RUSSIA. 

Wicholle de la Croix, ne’shol’ deh 14 krw4, (Louis 
ANYOINE,) a French geographical writer, born in Paris 
in 1704; died in 1760. 

Nieh/oll8, (FRANK,) a distinguished anatomist and 
physician, born in London in 1699. He married in 
§743 a daughter of the celebrated Dr. Mead, and on the 
death of Sir Hans Sloane became physician to George 
II. He wrote several able scientific treatises, and was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. Died in 1779. , 

Nicholls, (Sir Grorcr,) an English economist and 
writer on poor-laws, was born in Cornwall in E7Oolse le 


became secretary of the poor-law commission about 1847. 
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He wrote, besides other works, a “ History of the Eng- 
lish Poor-Law,” (1854.) Died in 1865. 

Nicholls, (WiL.tAM,) a learned English divine, born 
in Buckinghamshire in 1664. Among his writings we 
may mention “ A Defence of the Church of England,” 
and “ The Religion of a Prince.” Died in ry12. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.’’ 

Nieh’ols, (IcHABop,) D.D., an American Unitarian 
divine, born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1784. 
He was the author of a treatise “‘ On Natural Theology,” 
and “ Hours with the Evangelists,” the latter published 
after his death, He was distinguished for his mathe- 
matical attainments, and was for a time vice-president 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Died 
in 1859. 

WNieh/ols, (JoHn,) an English J/térateur, born at 
Islington in 1744, was a partner of William Bowyer, 
the eminent printer. He became in 1778 one of the 
publishers of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” and was 
subsequently editor of that journal for many years. He 
published, besides other works, the “History and An- 
tiquities of Leicestershire,” (6 vols., 1795-1811,) and 
“Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” (8 
vols., 1812-15.) Died in 1826. 

See A. Cuarmers, ‘Memoir of J. Nichols,” 1826; ‘* Monthly 
Review’’ for October and November, 1782, and November, 1813. 

Nichols, (JoHN Bowyer,) an archzologist, a son 
of the preceding, was born about 1780. He succeeded 
his father in business, and edited several volumes of the 
“Tllustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century,” which his father commenced. Died in 1863. 

Nichols, (JOHN GouGH,) an English antiquary, son 
of the preceding, was born in London about 1807. He 
was editor of the ‘“Gentleman’s Magazine” for many 
years, ending in 1856. He published, besides other 
works, ‘The Herald and Genealogist.” 

Nichols or Niccols, (RIcHARD,) an English poet, 
born in London in 1584. He wrote “The Cuckow,” 
a poem, (1607,) and published a new edition of ‘ The 
Muror for Magistrates,” (1610,) to which he added a 
“ Winter Night’s Vision,” and a piece on the Life of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Nich’ol-son, (ALFRED OsBoRN PoPE,) an American 
statesman and. journalist, born in Williamson county, 
Tennessee, in 1808. He has been successively editor of 
the “ Western Mercury,” the “ Nashville Union,” and 
the “ Washington Union,” an organ of President Pierce. 
In 1857 he was elected to the United States Senate. 

Nicholson, (JAMEs,) an American naval officer, born 
at Chestertown, Maryland, in 1737; died about 1804. 
His brother SAMUEL attained the rank of commodore, 
and became commander of the frigate Constitution. 
Died in 1811. 

Ni¢eh’ol-son, (JoHN,) a British general, born in Ire- 
land in 1821 or 1822. He served with distinction in the 
war against the Afghans and in the campaign against 
the Sikhs. In the Sepoy mutiny he commanded a 
column or division, and performed an important part in 
the capture of Delhi. He died of wounds received at 
Delhi in September, 1857. 

See J. W. Kaye, ‘‘ Lives of Indian Officers,”’ vol. ii., London, 1867. 

Nicholson, (Wriitam.) See NIcoLson. 

Nicholson, (WiLttam,) an English chemist and sci- 
entific writer, born in London about 1755. He published, 
among other works, a ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,” (2 vols., 
1795,) and a “ Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and the Arts,” (5 vols., 1797—1800.) Died in 1815. 

Nicias, nish’e-as, or Nik’i-as, [Nuxiac,] a celebrated 
Athenian general, was the son of Niceratus, who left 
him a large fortune. His moderate and cautious char- 
acter and conservative principles identified him with the 
aristocratic party. On the death of Pericles he became 
a prominent opponent of Cleon, the democratic leader. 
By prudence rather than by skill, he generally obtained 
success in his earlier military operations against the 
Spartans. In 426 B.c. he commanded a successful ex- 
pedition against Melos, and in 425 invaded Corinth, 
the army of which he defeated. Cleon, his principal 
rival, having died, Nicias exerted his influence in favour 
of peace, and a treaty was made between Athens and 
Sparta in 421 B.c. This was called the peace of Nicias, 


A long contest ensued between him and Alcibiades, the 
leader of the democracy, who wished to renew the war, 
and who prevailed in 415, when an expedition was sent 
against Syracuse, the ally of Sparta. Nicias, Alcibiades, 
and Lamachus were chosen joint commanders; but the 
second was recalled before the fleet arrived at Syracuse. 
In the spring of 414 Nicias blockaded the port of Syra- 
cuse, seized the heights of Epipolz, and had nearly en- 
closed the city on the land side by a wall, when Gylippus, 
the Spartan general, arrived. Nicias was disabled by ill 
health and wished to resign, but was compelled to retain 
the command. The Athenians were defeated in several 
actions on land and water, and the timidity or incapacity 
of Nicias caused the total loss of his large army. He 
was made prisoner, and put to death in 414 or 413 B.C. 

See Piurarcn, “‘ Life of Nicias;’? Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,”? 
vol. vii. chaps. lvil., lviii., Jix., lx. ; THucypipes, ‘‘ History ;”? Turrt- 
WALL, “ History of Greece.” 

Nicias, a celebrated Greek painter, born at Athens, ° 
flourished probably between 350 and 300 8.c. He was 
a pupil of Antidotus, and is also called the most eminent 
disciple of Euphranor. According to Pliny, he was em- 
ployed by Praxiteles to colour or varnish marble statues, 
(i status circumlinendis.) This was probably in his 
youth, before he had attained celebrity. He painted chiefly 
in encaustic, and was very skilful in representing female 
figures. He excelled in design and chiaroscuro. His 
master-piece was a picture of the infernal regions as 
described by Homer, ‘‘Necromantia Homeri,” which, 
says Plutarch, he refused to sell to Ptolemy of Egypt, 
although he was offered the enormous price of sixty 
talents. Among his other works were a “ Calypso,” a 
* Diana,” and a ‘“ Hyacinthus.” 


See Siruic, ‘ Catalogus Artificum ;’ 


“Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale.” 

Wicias, physician to Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, pro- 
posed to Fabricius, the Roman general, to poison his 
master for a sum of money. His treachery being dis- 
closed by Fabricius, he was put to death. 

Ni-coch/a-ré&, [Nixoyapy¢,| an Athenian comic poet, 
was a son of the poet Philonides, and a contemporary 
of Aristophanes. He flourished about 375 B.c. His 
works are lost. 

Nic’o-clés, | Gr. NexoxAgje,] King of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, was a son of Evagoras I. He began to reign 
about 375 B.c. Isocrates wrote a panegyric on him, 

WNicodeme. See NicobEMUS. 

Wicodemo. See NICODEMUS. 

WNic-o-de/mus, [Gr. Nixddyjuoc ; Fr. NicopEME, ne’- 
ko’dam/ ; It. NicopEMo, ne-ko-da’mo,] a Pharisee and 
ruler of the Jews. 

See John iii. and xix. 39. 

Nic-o-de/mus, [Fr. NicopEME, ne’ko’dam’,] (ADAM 
BuRCHARD SELLY,) a Russian monk and_ historian, 
of Danish origin. His chief work is ‘De Rossorum 
Hierarchia,” (5 vols.) Died in 1746. 

Nicolai, nee’ko-li’, (CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a cele- 
brated German /zt#érateur, born at Berlin in 1733. Having 
at an early age acquired the friendship of Lessing and 
Moses Mendelssohn, he published, conjointly with the 
latter, the first four volumes of the “ Library of Belles- 
Lettres,” (1758.) ‘The Universal German Library,” 
(“Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek,”) in which he was 
assisted by several eminent writers, came out in 1792, 
in 106 vols. A continuation of this standard work was 
published in 1805, making in all 162 vols. Among his 
other writings may be named a “ Description of Berlin 
and Potsdam,” ‘ Life and Opinions of Sebaldus No- 
thanker,” (3 vols., 1773,) a “Tour through Germany and 
Switzerland,” (12 vols., 1783,) and “ Anecdotes of Fred- 
erick II.,”,(1788.) The conservative spirit of Nicolai’s 
criticisms, and his hostility to all innovations in German 
literature, €xposed him to the severe strictures of Goethe, 
Schiller, and other writers of the time. Died in 1811. 

See Gockina, ‘‘ Nicolai’s Leben und literarischen Nachlass;’ 
Ry, G. Ficute, “F. Nicolai’s Leben und sonderbare Meinungen,’’ 
1811; Meuse, “‘Gelehrtes Deutschland ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”? 

Nicolai, (Ernst ANTON,) a German medical writer, 
born at Sondershausen in 1722. He became professor 
at Jena in 1758, and wrote numerous works. Died 


in 1802. 
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Nicolai, ne’ko’l’e’, (JEAN,) a French theologian, born 
at Monza in 1594. He wrote several polemical works 
against the Jansenists, and edited Thomas Aquinas, 
(1663.) Died in 1673. 

Nicolai, (JoHANN,) a German antiquary, born at Ilm 
in 1665. He wrote numerous works on Jewish, Greek, 
and Roman antiquities. Died in 1708. 

Nicolai, (PHiLIpp,) a German Lutheran theologian, 
born at Mengeringhausen in 1556. He preached at 
Hamburg, and published several works on theology. 
Died in 1608. 

Wicolai, de, deh ne’ko’la’e’, (ANTOINE CHRETIEN,) 
Comre, a French general, born in 1712, commanded a 
corps at Rossbach, Crefeld, and Minden, (1758.) He 
became a marshal of France in 1775. Died in 1777. 

Wicolas, the French for NicHoxas, which see. 

Wicolas, ne’ko’la’, (AuGUSYE,) a French writer and 
judge, born at Bordeaux in 1807. His chief work is 
“Philosophical Studies on Christianity,” (4 vols., 1842- 
45,) which obtained great success. 

Nicolas, (AUGUSTIN,) a French poet and /éttérateur, 
born at Besangon in 1622; died in 1695. 

Wicolas, (MICHEL,) a learned French writer and 
philosopher, born at Nimes in 1810, is a Protestant 
minister. Ile became professor of philosophy at Mon- 
tauban about 1838. Among his numerous works are 
a “Treatise on Eclecticism,” (1840,) and a “ Literary 
History of Nimes,” (3 vols., 1854.) He wrote many 
articles for the ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Nic’o-las, (Sir NicuoLtas Harris,) a distinguished 
English antiquary and biographical writer, born in Corn- 
wall in 1799. Among his most important works are 
“ Notitia Historica,” or “The Chronology of History,” 
(1824,) a “Life of Chaucer,” and the “ History of the 
Battle of Agincourt.” He was a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He left unfinished a ‘“ History of the 
British Navy,” (2 vols.) Died in 1848. 

Nicolas, (PIERRE,) a French mathematician and Jes- 
uit, born at Toulouse in 1663. He wrote able works 
on geometry. Died in 1708. 

Nicolas, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a French chemist and 
medical writer, born at Saint-Mihiel in 1743; died in 
1816. 

Nicolas or AmIENs, a French scholastic philosopher 
and writer, lived about 1180-1200. 

Nicolas or BAL, a Swiss reformer, born at Bale. 
He joined a society called “ Friends of God,” and was 
an eminent witness to the spirituality of true religion. 
About 1340 he was instrumental in the conversion of 
John Tauler. He went to Rome in 1377, and openly re- 
buked the pope. He was burned at the stake about 1395. 

See Hovason, “‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867. 

Nicolaus. See Nicuoras I. Pope. 

Nicolaus Damascenus. See DAMASCENUS. 

Nicolaus Myrepsus. See Myrepsus. 

WNic-o-]a/us Przepositus, (pré-pos’e-tus,) surnamed 
SALERNIVA/NUS, a physician of the twelfth century, was 
the founder of a celebrated medical school at Salerno. 
His “ Antidotarium” has often been confounded with 
the work of Nicolaus Myrepsus on the same subject. 

Wicolay, nee’ko-li/, (LuDwiG HEINRICH,) BARON, a 
German poet, born at Strasburg in 1737. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1769, preceptor to the grand duke Paul, after- 
wards Emperor of Russia, and subsequently became 
director of the Academy of Sciences at Saint Petersburg. 
He was made a privy councillor in 1801. His works 
consist of elegies, epistles, narrative poems, and fables. 
Died in 1820. 

See P. von Gerscuau, ‘Aus dem Leben des H. L. Nicolay,” 
1834. 

Wicole, ne’kol’, (CLAUDE,) a French poet, born at 
Chartres in 1611, was a cousin-german of Pierre Nicole, 
noticed below. He produced versions of the Odes of 
Horace, the Elegies of Ovid, and of other classic poems. 
Died in 1685. 

Nicole, (FRANCoIs,) a French mathematician, born 
in Paris in 1683. He wrote, besides other works, a 
“Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences,” (1727.) 
Died in 1758. 

Nicole, (PIERRE,) an eminent French theologian and 
philosopher, born at Chartres in 1625. He was a promi- 
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nent member of the institution of Port-Royal, and an 
intimate friend of Arnauld, in conjunction with whom he 
wrote the treatise entitled “ Perpetuity of the Faith of 
the Catholic Church concerning the Eucharist,” (1664.) 
His most important work is a collection of treatises called 
“Moral Essays and Theological Instructions,” (25 vols., 
1671 e¢ seg.) One of these, entitled ““On the Means 
of Preserving Peace,” is styled by Voltaire ‘a master- 
piece of its kind, to which we can find nothing equal in 
antiquity.” Among his other productions we may name 
his ‘Treatise on Human Faith,” (1664,) and ‘Les 
Imaginaires et les Visionnaires,” (2 vols., 1667.) Died 
in 1695. 

See Asst Goujet, “Vie de Nicole; Sainte-Beuve, ‘“ Port- 
Royal,” vol. iv.; Bayxe, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’ 


Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’? BrsoiGne, ‘‘ Vie de Nicole,”’ in his ‘* His- 
toire de Port-Royal,’’ vol. iv. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Nicolini, ne-ko-lee’nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian /7¢- 
tévateur, orn at Brescia in 1788. He wrote a didactic 
poem “On the Culture of Cedars,” and translated the 
tragedy of “ Macbeth” into Italian. Died in 1855. 

Nic/oll, (RoBER?,) a Scottish poet, born in Perthshire 
in 1814. He published in 1835 a collection of poems, 
which were very well received. In 1836 he became 
editor of the ‘“‘ Leeds Times,” which, however, he did 
not long have charge of, as he died the following year, 
at the age of twenty-two. 

See ‘‘Brief Biographies,’ by SamuEL Smites; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” (Supplement ;) 
‘“* Westminster Review”’ for October, 1842. 

Nicolle, ne’kol’, (CHARLES DOMINIQUE,) a French 
teacher and educational writer, born in the department 
of Seine-Inférieure in 1758. He was appointed in 1821 
rector of the Academy of Paris. Died in 1835. 

Nicolle, (GABRIEL HENRI,) brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1767, and became successively associate 
editor of the “ Journal Frangais,” ** Courrier Universel,” 
and “L’Eclair.” Died in 1829. 

Nicollet, ne’ko‘la’, (JosEpH NICOLAS,) a French as- 
tronomer and explorer, born in Savoy in 1786, or, as some 
say, about 1795. He obtained the place of secretary and 
librarian of the Observatory of Paris in 1817. About 
1832 he emigrated to the United States. He made a 
scientific exploration of the region drained by the Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Red Rivers. He was afterwards 
employed by the government of the United States to 
explore the country west of the Mississippi, of which he . 
produced a good map. He wrote, besides other works, 
a treatise on the geology of the valley of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. Died at Washington in 1843. 

See Qufrarp, ‘La France Littéraire;” QuETE Let, ‘‘ Notice 
sur J. N. Nicollet,’”? 1844. 

Nic’olls, (JASPER,) an English officer, born about 
1780, served with distinction in India in the campaigns 
of 1817 and 1825, and was made lheutenant-general in 
1841. Died in 1849. 

Nicolls, (RICHARD,) COLONEL, an English officer, 
who in 1664 compelled the Dutch Governor Stuyvesant 
to surrender New Amsterdam, to which he gave the 
name of New York. He was appointed first English 
governor of that city. In the same year he took Fort 
Orange, (or Williamstadt,) which was afterwards called 
Albany, in honour of the Duke of York and Albany. 

Nicolopoulo, ne’ko-lo-poo’lo, (CONSYTANTINE,) a 
philologist, of Greek extraction, born at Smyrna in 1786. 
He became professor of Greek literature at the Athe- 
nzum in Paris, and was a contributor to the “Revue 
encyclopédique.” Died in 1841. 

Wicolosi, ne-ko-lo’See, (GIAMBATTISTA,) a Sicilian 
geographer, born at Paterno in 1610; died in 1670. 

Nic’ol-son, (WILLIAM,) an English prelate, born in 
Cumberland in 1655, rose through various preferments 
to be Archbishop of Cashel, in Ireland. He was the 
author of three works, entitled “ The English Historical 
Library,” (1696,) “The Scottish Historical Library,” 
(1702,) and “The Irish Historical Library,” (1724-) 
Died in 1727. 

Ni-com/a-chus, [Gr. Nixduayoc; Fr. NICOMAQUE, 
ne’ko’m#k’,] a Greek tragic poet, born in the Troade, 
wrote about 450-420 B.c., and was contemporary with 
Euripides. His works are lost, except small fragments. 
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Nicomachus, a Greek physician of Macedonia, who 
flourished about 400 B.c., was the father of Aristotle, 
and was patronized by Amyntas II., King of Macedonia. 

Nicomachus, a son of Aristotle, lived about 320 
B.c. Little is known of his life. His mother was a 
slave, named Herpyllis. Some critics have ascribed to 
him certain ethical treatises which are generally included 
among the works of Aristotle. 

Nicomachus, a Greek mathematician, born at Gerasa, 
in Arabia, lived probably between 50 and 150 A.D. He 
was a Pythagorean. He wrote several works on arith- 
metic, one of which is extant, and a Life of Pythagoras, 
which is lost. 

Nicomachus [Nixduayoc] or THEBES, an excellent 
Greek painter, was a son and pupil of the painter Aris- 
todemus. He flourished about 350-300 B.c. His skill 
is praised by Cicero, who classes him with Apelles. 
Among his works noticed by Pliny were “Apollo and 
Diana,” the “Tyndaride,” and the ‘Rape of Proser- 
pine.” He was renowned for rapidity of execution. His 
brother ARISTIDES was also an eminent painter. 


See Cicero, ‘‘ Brutus.”’ 


Nicomaque. See NICOMACHUS., 

Nicomede. See NICOMEDES. 

Nic-o-me/dés [Gr. Nixoundne ; Fr. NICOMEDE, ne’- 
ko’mad’| I, King of Bithynia, began to reign at the 
death of his father, 278 B.c. He was opposed by his 
brother Zipcetes, and took into his service an army of 
Gauls, by whose aid he gained the victory. He founded 
the great city of Nicomedia. Died about 250 B.c. 

See Drovysen, ‘‘ Hellenismus.”’ 

Nic-o-me/dés II. H-piph’a-nes [Fr. NicomMEpDE 
EpipHane, ne’ko’mad’ a’pe’fan’| was a son of Prusias 
IL., who sent him to Rome as a hostage. He gained 
the favour of the Roman senate, and excited the jealousy 
of his father, who sent an agent to assassinate him, In- 
formed of this design, Nicomedes dethroned and killed 
Prusias in 149 B.c. He was afterwards an ally of the 
Romans. Died about go B.c. 

See Justin, books xxxiv., xxxvil., ete. 


Nicomedes IIL, surnamed PHILOP/ATOR, was a son 
of the preceding, whom he succeeded in 91 B.c. In the 
Mithridatic war, which ensued soon after, he was an ally 
of Rome, but, having been defeated, he was driven from 
his kingdom. Bithynia was subsequently restored to 
Nicomedes, who, dying without children, (74 B.c.,) left it 
to the Romans. 

Nicomedes, a Greek geometer, the inventor of the 
curve called the ‘‘conchoid,” flourished about I00 B.C. 

Ni’con [Nixov] or PERGAMUS, a Greek architect and 
geometer, was the father of the celebrated Galen. Died 
about 150 A.D. 

Ni’con, SAINT, a monk, who preached in Armenia 
about 960 A.D., and wrote a work “On the Impious Re- 
ligion of the Armenians.” Died about 998. 

Ni-coph/a-nés, [Nixoddvyc,] a Greek painter, who 
is supposed to have lived about 300 8.c. His works are 
praised by Pliny in high terms. 

Nic’o-phon or Nic’o-phron, [Nixodév or Nixddpwv,] 
an Athenian comic poet, lived about 400 B.c. Only 
small fragments of his plays are extant. 

WNicostrate. See NICOSTRATUS. 

Ni-cos’tra-tus, [Gr. Nixéotpatoc; Fr. NIcosTRATE, 
ne’ko’strat’,] an Athenian comic poet, was a son of 
. Aristophanes, and lived in the latter part of the fourth 
century B.c. His works are lost. 

Wicostratus, an Athenian general, commanded in 
the war against the Spartans about 425 B.c. He was a 
colleague of Nicias in the expedition to Chalcidice. 

WNicot, ne’ko’, (JEAN,) a French scholar, born at 
Nimes in 1530. By his merit and talents he acquired 
the confidence of Henry II. and his successor, and was 
employed as secretary of the king. On his return from 
an embassy to Lisbon, about 1560, he brought the tobacco- 
plant, which was then unknown in France, and which 
was named in his honour Nicotiana by the botanists, 
The honour of producing the first model of a French 
dictionary is ascribed to him. It was entitled “‘ Treasure 
of the French Language,” (1606.) Died in 1600, 

See F. Horrer, ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Botanique pratique.” 


Nicou-Choron, ne’koo/ sho’rdn’, (STEPHANO Louts,) 
a French composer, born in Paris in 1809. His works 
are chiefly masses, oratorios, and other kinds of sacred 
music, 

Nicquet, ne’k4’, (HoNnorAtT,) a French Jesuit and 
religious writer, born at Avignon in 1585; died in 1667. 

Nicuesa, de, da ne-kwa’s4, (D1gGo,) a Spanish ad- 
venturer, born in 1464, accompanied the expedition of 
Amerigo Vespucci to the Gulf of Urata in 1501. 

See Irvine, “History of Christopher Columbus ;’? Gomera, 
“* Historia general de Jas Indias.”’ 

Nidda, von, fon nid’d4, (FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT 
FRANZ KruG,) a German poet, born near Querfurt in 
1776. He wrote tales, ballads, etc. Died in 1841. 

Wider, Nieder, or Nyder, nee’der, (JOHANNES,) a 
German theologian, was appointed by the Council of 
Bale (1531) to labour for the conversion of the Hussites. 
Having tried argument without success, he resorted to 
violent persecution, and was responsible for the death 
of thousands. Died about 1440. 

Nid’/hogg (NiShéggr) or Nidhoger, [from zd, 
“malignity,” and kdgeva, to “hew” or ‘cut,”] in the 
Norse mythology, the name of a dragon or serpent which 
dwells in the fountain of Hvergelmir,* (or Vergelmir,) 
in Niflheim, and continually gnaws at the root of the 
life-tree Yggdrasil. From Hvergelmir flow the rivers 
of Hell. (See HELA.) According to some writers, Nid- 
hogg typifies the original evil principle which forms an 
element in the creed of so many of the Indo-Germanic 
nations, 

See THorpe’s “Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Kryser’s “Re- 
ligion of the Northmen.”’ 

Niebelungen-Lied. See SIEGFRIED. 

Niebuhr, nee’boor, (BARTHOLD GEORG,) a cele- 
brated German historian and critic, born at Copenhagen 
on the 27th of August, 1776, was the son of Carstens Nie- 
buhr, noticed below. He had a great facility for learning 
languages, and he read the works of Shakspeare in the 
original about the age of seven. In 1794 he entered 
the University of Kiel, where he profoundly studied 
Roman law, history, philosophy, and ancient languages. 
He was appointed secretary to Count Schimmelmann, 
minister of finance at Copenhagen, in 1796, made a tour 
in Great Britain in 1798, and became an assessor in the 
council of commerce at Copenhagen in 1800. In the 
last-named year he married Amalie Behrens. In 1806 
he passed into the service of Prussia, as joint director of 
commerce, and in 1809 he became privy councillor and 
member of the commission of finances at Berlin. AlI- 
though he performed these various functions with much 
ability and success, he soon retired from. political life, 
and in 1810 was chosen professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. His lectures on Roman history, pub- 
lished in 1811-12, announced the important discoveries 
and original ideas which have effected a great revolution 
in the principles of Roman history, and constitute his 
chief title to durable celebrity. 

During the war of liberation (1813) he attended the 
head-quarters of the allies, and was employed in nego- 
tiating loans. In 1816 he went as Prussian ambassador 
to Rome, where he remained until 1822 and pursued 
with ardour his researches in the history of ancient 
Rome and the study of philology. He became a resident 
of Bonn in 1823, and in 1825 opened there a course of 
lectures on history and Roman antiquities. In 1827 he 
published the first volume of a revised edition of his 
‘“‘ History of Rome,” (“Rdémische Geschichte,”) which 
is considered the most original and profound work on 
ancient history that any modern has produced. The third 
and last volume appeared in 1832. The author died at 
Bonn in January, 1831, leaving a son, Marcus, who held 
a high position in the Prussian civil service. Niebuhr 
had refused several titles of nobility. His character was 
eminently truthful, upright, and generous. He had 


* The etymology of this name is uncertain. It is probably derived 
from a root cognate with the Anglo-Saxon hwexfan or hweorfan, 
to “turn,” to“ whirl,” and ged, (or gelmr,)a ** bunch”’ or ‘‘ mass,” 
thus signifying the ‘‘ whirling mass,”’ [of waters.] According to Key- 
ser, Aver means a ‘Shot spring” or ‘cauldron ;”’ but the etymology 
is not improbably the same, the term having been applied toa boiling 
spring on account of the constant turning or whirling of its waters. 
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noble features, and a graceful facility of elocution. His | Wiederer, nee’deh-rer, (JEAN,) a Swiss teacher, born 


attainments as a critic and philologist were of the highest 
order.* He spoke all the languages of Europe, and was 
master of the Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Persian. 
Among his principal works are an edition of the 
Byzantine Historians, (1828,) “Short Historical and 
Philological Treatises,” (1828,) “Lectures on Ancient 
Ethnography and Geography,” and “Lectures on An- 
cient History.” In 1838 appeared an interesting col- 
lection of his Letters, with memoirs of his life, edited 
by Madame Hensler, (“ Lebensnachrichten iiber B. G. 
Niebuhr,” etc., 3 vols.) His reputation as a historian 
continued to increase after his death, though several of 
his positions are controverted by eminent critics. He 
rejected as fabulous many stories which other historians 
had credited, and aimed to construct a fabric of rational 
probability out of the confused mass of traditions, con- 
jectures, and mythical legends. ‘He would have been 
the first writer of his time,” says Macaulay, ‘‘if his talent 
for communicating truths had borne any proportion to 
his talent for investigating them.” (Preface to ‘“ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.”’) 

See ‘The Life and Letters of B. G. Niebuhr, with Essays on his 
Character and Infiuence,’? by CHEVALIER BunsEN, London, 2 vols., 
1852; Francis Lizper, ‘‘ Reminiscences of B. G. Niebuhr,’ 1835; 
** Edinburgh Review” for January, 1833, and July, 1852; ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review,” article on ‘‘ Early Roman History,”’ vol. xxvii. and vol. 
xxxil., (by ARNOLD ;) ‘Westminster Review” for May, 1843; “‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review’? for September, 1840; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review”’ for June, 1828, and July, 1831; ‘* Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
July and December, 1852; ‘‘ North American Review”’ for April, 1823, 
(by Epwarp EverettT;) “ North British Review” for August, 1852 ; 
“* Westminster Review’ for December, 1843, (by G. H. Lewes.) 

Niebuhr, (CARSTENS or KARSTENS,) a German trav- 
eller of distinguished talent and energy, was born at 
Liidingworth, in Hanover, in 1733. He entered the 
Danish service as lieutenant-engineer in 1760, and was 
appointed by Frederick V. in 1761 to accompany a Sci- 
entific expedition to Arabia. Soon after their arrival at 
Mocha, Von Haven, one of the company, died, and within 
a year Niebuhr had the misfortune to lose his three re- 
maining companions. He now adopted the diet of the 
Arabians, and his health, which had previously suffered, 
continued good during the rest of his journey. He spent 
six years in the country, taking upon himself all the 
labours of the mission, and in 1767 returned to Den- 
mark. His ‘Description of Arabia” came out in 1772. 
The accuracy, research, and freedom from exaggeration 
which characterize this production have caused it to be 
regarded as a standard work. In 1778 he brought out 
“Travels in Arabia and the Surrounding Countries.” 
In addition to the above, he edited and published 
the “Flora Egyptiaco-Arabica,” and ‘ Descriptions of 
Animals” by Forskal, the naturalist of the expedition. 
Niebuhr was a councillor of state, and a member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Died in 1815. 

See B. G. Nigsuur, ‘‘Leben Carstens Niebuhr’s,” 1817; 
“Monthly Review,” vol. liii., 1776, (Appendix.) 


Niebuhr, von, fon nee’boor, (MARCUS,) a son of 
Barthold G. Niebuhr, was born at Rome about 1817. 
He was carefully educated by his father, who declared 
his determination that he should believe in the letter of 
the Old and New Testament, and said, ‘I shall nurture 
in him from his infancy a firm faith in all I have lost or 
feel] uncertain about.” He obtained several high offices 
in the Prussian government. He was opposed to the 
Liberal party in politics. Died in 1860. 


* It is interesting to know that he who was perhaps the most 
thorough and searching of all historical critics, and whose intellect, 
as he tells us himself, ‘early took a skeptical direction,’’ felt himself 
nevertheless obliged to accept the Gospel narratives as true history 
in all essential points. He says, ‘* He whose earthly life and sorrows 
were depicted had for mea perfectly real existence, and His whole 
history had the same reality even if it were not related with literal 
exactiess in any single point. Hence, also, the fundamental fact of 
miracles, which, according to my conviction, must be conceded, un- 
less we adopt the not merely incomprehensible, but absurd, hypothesis 
that the Holiest was a deceiver and His disciples either dupes or liars, 
and that deceivers had preached a holy religion, in which self-renun- 
ciation is everything, and in which there is nothing tending towards 
the erection of a priestly rule,—nothing that can be acceptable to 
vicious inclinations. As regards a miracle in the strictest sense, it 
really only requires an unprejudiced and penetrating study of nature 
to see that those related are as far as possible from absurdity, and a 
comparison with legends, or the pretended miracles of other religions, 
to perceive by what a different spirit they are animated.’’ (Niebuhr’s 
“Letters,” vol. i.'p. 340, Letter 148.) 


at Appenzell in 1778, published a treatise on the system 
of Pestalozzi. Died in 1843. 

Niedermeyer, nee’der-mi’er, (LovuIs,) a Swiss com- 
poser and musician, born in the canton de Vaud in 1802. 
Among his works are the opera of ‘La Fronde,” and a 
number of songs and religious pieces, Died in 1861. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Niel, ne-él’, (ApoLPHE,) a French marshal, born at 
Muret (Haute-Garonne) in 1802. He served in the 
expedition to Rome in 1848, and became a general of 
brigade in 1849, and general of division in 1853. As 
general of engineers, he directed with success the opera- 
tions at the siege of Bomarsund, in 1854. In May, 1855, 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the engineers 
and artillery at Sebastopol. He commanded a corps at 
the battles of Magenta and Solferino, June, 1859. For 
his’services at Solferino he was raised to the rank of 
marshal of France. He became minister of war in Feb- 
ruary, 1867, and showed himself an able administrator. 
Died in August, 1869. 

See Baron DE Bazancourr, *‘ Campagnes de Crimée et d’Italie ;”’ 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

WNield, neeld, (JAMES,) an English philanthropist, born 
in Cheshire in 1744. He devoted much time to the cause 
of prison-reform, Died in 1814. 

Wielly, ne’a/le’, (JosEPH MArizE,) Baron, a French 
naval officer, born at Brest in 1751, served against the 
English in several campaigns, and became vice-admira\ 
in 1815. Died in 1833. 

Nielsen, neel’sen, (JOHAN Moses GrorG,) a Danish 
poet and lawyer, born near Nyborg in 1804; died in 1855. 

Wielsen, (NiKoLAuS PEYrER,) a popular Danish actor, 
born in Seeland in 1795. 

Niem, neem, (THIERRY,) a German historian, born. 
near Paderborn, became Bishop of Cambray in 1396. 
He wrote the “ Lives of the Roman Pontiffs,” and other: 
historical works, in Latin. Died about 1417. 

Niemann, nee’/man, (AUGUST CHRISTIAN HEINRICH,) 
a Danish publicist and writer on political economy, born 
at Altona in 1761 ; died in 1832. 

Niemann, nee’m4n, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
physician, born in Anhalt-Dessau in 1764, was the author 
of several medical works. Died in 1846. 

Niemcewicz, ne-ém-tsa’vitch, (JULIAN URSIN,) a 
celebrated Polish statesman, historian, and poet, born 
in Lithuania in 1757. Being appointed a deputy to the 
Constitutional Diet, he had the principal share in drawing 
up the “ Constitution of the 3d of May,” 1791, and about 
the same time became one of the editors of a popular 
journal called “Gazeta Narodowa.” After the battle of 
Maciejowice, he was made prisoner with Kosciusko and 
confined in the fortress of Saint Petersburg, from which 
they were released on the accession of Paul, in 1796, 
He accompanied Kosciusko to America in 1797, and in 
1800 married Mrs. Livingston Kean, a lady of New York. 
He returned to Europe on the entrance of Napoleon 
into Poland, and when that country was united with 
Russia he was appointed by the emperor Alexander 
president of the committee of the constitution, and per- 
petual secretary of the senate. A short time previous 
to the fall of Warsaw he visited England, and then went 
to Paris, where he died in 1841. His principal works 
are ‘‘ Historical Songs of Poland,” “ History of the Reign 
of Sigismund ITI.,” ‘‘ Memoirs towards the Ancient His- 
tory of Poland,” and “John of Tenczyn,” a romance. 
He also wrote several dramas, which were successful, 
and made some translations from the English poets. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 


Wiemeyer, nee’mi’er, (AUGUST HERMANN,) a Ger- 
man theologian, born at Halle in 1754. He was ap- 
pointed in 1799 director of the charitable institutions 
founded by A. H. Francke, and became in 1808 chan- 
cellor and perpetual rector of the University of Halle. 
He wrote educational and religious works in prose and 
verse, and was highly esteemed for his virtue and Jearn- 
ing. Died in 1828. fg 

See Frirscu, “‘ Ueber des verewigten A. H. Niemeyer’s Leben, 
1828; Jacoss und Gruser, ‘‘ A. H. Niemeyer: zur aes bipedal Ee 
dessen Leben,” 1831; A. H. Rein, “ Erinnerungen an A. H. Nie- 
meyer,” 1841, 


eask; cass; Shard; as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8asz; thas in this. ({@—See Explanations, p. 23+) 
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Niemojowski, ne-ém-o-yov’skee, (JOSEPH,) a Polish 
patriot, born about 1760, was appointed general of the 
palatinate of Posnania. He was killed at the battle of 
Polotzk, in 1813. 

Niemojowski, (VINcENT,) born near Kalisch in 
1784, distinguished himself by his zeal in the cause of 
Poland, and held for a time the post of minister of the 
interior at Warsaw. Died in 1834. 

Niepce, ne-éps’, (JosepH NickpHore,) a_ French 
chemist and inventor of photography, born at Chalons- 
sur-Sadne in 1765. He served in the army in 1792- 
95. About 1814 he began his researches on the action 
of light on prepared surfaces. In 1822 he obtained 
copies of engravings from polished metallic plates cov- 
ered with a bituminous varnish. He gave the name of 
Héliographie to this art. He formed a partnership with 
Daguerre in 1829. It is stated that Niepce was the 
first to fix permanently images formed by the camera. 
Died in 1833. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

WNiepce de Saint-Victor, ne-éps’ deh san’ vék’tor’, 
(CLAUDE F&LIx ABEL,) a French chemist and pho- 
tographer, a nephew of the preceding, was born near 
Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1805. He entered the army, in 
which he gained the rank of captain. Having applied 
himself to the task of perfecting the invention of his 
uncle, he announced in 1847 to the Academy of Sci- 
ences an important discovery of a method of obtaining 
images on glass prepared with starch or albumen. He 
also invented a process of heliographic engraving on 
metal covered with a varnish which consists chiefly of 
benzire. In 1854 he was appointed commandant of the 
Louvre. He explained his discoveries in numerous 
memoirs, which he published collectively under the 
title of “ Photographic Researches,” (1855.) Died in 
April, 1870. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of Niepce de Saint-Victor,” prefixed to the work 
just named, by M. E. Lacan; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“British Quarterly Review” for July and October, 1866. 

WNieremberg, nee/rem-bérg’, [ Lat. NIEREMBER/GIUS, | 
(JOHANN EvusEpstus,) a learned Spanish Jesuit, of Ger- 
man extraction, born at Madrid about 1590. He was 
the author of numerous theological and miscellaneous 
works, in Latin and Spanish; among the principal of 
these is his “ Historia Nature maxime peregrine,” 
(1635,) being an account of the natural history of the 
Indies. Died in 1658. 


See ‘Vie du P. de Nieremberg,”’ prefixed to his ‘‘Opera Par- 
thenica;’? A. p—E ANpRapDaA, “‘ Vida del P. J. E. Nieremberg,”’ 1658 ; 
Morert, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Nierembergius. See NIEREMBERG. 

Nieritz, nee’rits, (KARL GUSTAV,) a German /ittéra- 
teur, orn at Dresden in 1795, has published several 
works for children and youth. 

Niethammer, neet’h4m’mer, (FRIEDRICH IMMA- 
NUEL,) a German philosopher, born at Beilstein, in 
Wiirtemberg, in 1766. He was associated with Fichte 
as editor of the ‘Philosophisches Journal” at Jena. 
Died in 1846. 

Nieto, ne-a/to, (DAvin,) a learned Jewish rabbi, born 
at Venice in 1654 ; died in 1728. 

Nieto, ne-a’to, (Don VINCENTE,) a Spanish general, 

born in 1769, fought on the side of the royalists in the 
civil war of 1810 in South America. Having been made 
prisoner by the patriot General Balcarca in Upper Peru, 
he was shot by his order in 1810. 
_ Nieuhoff, noi’hof, (JoHann,) a German traveller, born 
in Westphalia in 1630, visited China and Batavia, and 
published in 1666 an account of his journey, (in Dutch,) 
which was very popular at the time and was translated 
into Latin and several other languages. Having gone 
ashore at Madagascar in 1672, he was lost, killed, or 
disappeared mysteriously. 

See Macartney, ‘Travels in India, China,” ete. 


Nieulant, ne-vh’lant, (WILLEM,) a skilful Flemish 
painter and engraver, born in 1584, studied at Rome. 
Among his works are engravings of Italian landscapes. 
Died in 1635. 

Nieupoort, ne-vuh’port,(WILLEM HENDRIK,)a Dutch 
historian and jurist, born about 1670, became professor 
of law at Utrecht. Died about 1730. 
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Nieuport, de, deh ne-uh’por’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS 
FERDINAND FLORENT ANTOINE,) VICOMTE, a distin- 
guished mathematician, born in Paris in 1746, was ap- 
pointed in 1816 director of the Academy of Brussels. 
He died in 1827, leaving numerous mathematical works. 

Nieuwelandt, ne-u®’eh-lant’, or Nieulandt, ne- 
uh‘lant, (ADRIAN,) a Flemish painter, was a native of 
Antwerp. His works are chiefly landscapes and sea- 
views. Died in 1601. 

Nieuwelandt, (JAN,) son of the preceding, was born 
at Antwerp in 1579. He studied painting under his 
father, and produced a number of landscapes of superior 
merit. ; 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Nieuwelandt, van den, van den ne-u’eh-lant, 
(WILLEM,) a Flemish artist and dramatic writer, born at 
Antwerp in 1584, was a son of Adrian, noticed above. 
He painted architectural pieces of great merit, and 
was also a skilful engraver. He was the author of a 
popular tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Nero,” and of other works. 
Died in 1635. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Nieuwentyt, ne-uh’Wen-tit’, (BERNARD,) a Dutch 
writer and mathematician, born in North Holland in 
1654, became burgomaster of Purmerend. He wrote 
treatises against the differential calculus, and a popular 
work entitled ‘The Right Use of the Contemplation of 
the World,” (“Het regt Gebruik der Wereltbeschou- 
ingen,” 1715,) which was translated into several lan- 
guages. Died in 1718. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Nieuwerkerke, de, deh ne-uh’Wér-kér’keh, (AL- 
FRED EMILIEN,) COMTE, a French sculptor, of Dutch 
extraction, born in Paris in 1811. He has executed 
numerous busts and statues, among which we may name 
those of Descartes and Isabella the Catholic. 

Nieuwland, ne-uh//4nt, (Prerer,) a Dutch poet and 
savant, born near Amsterdam in 1764. He displayed in 
youth great precocity and aptitude for learning languages 
and sciences. He wrote several able scientific treatises, 
and poems of great beauty, one of which is entitled 
“Orion.” In 1793 he became professor of natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, and mathematics at Leyden, Died 
in November, 1794. 


See P. Micuett, “ Jets ter Nagedachtenis van P. Nieuwland,” 
1794: J. H. van Swinpen, ‘‘ Lykrede op P. Nieuwland,”’ 1795; C. 
L. BriGHTWELtL, ‘‘ Annals of Industry and Genius,’’ London, 1863. 


Nifanius, ne-fa/ne-ts, (CHRISTIAN,) a German theo- 
logian and scholar, born at Lelingen in 1629; died in 
1689. t 

Niflheim. See HELA. 

WNifo, nee’fo, [Lat. Ni’/pHus,] (AGOsTINO,) an Italian 
scholar and philosopher, born in Calabria about 1473, 
published several Latin treatises and commentaries on 
Aristotle. He was patronized by Leo X., and was a 
professor at Rome and Naples. Died about 1538. 

See GinGuEN#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Nigel, ni’jel, ? an ecclesiastic, born in Normandy, be- 
came treasurer to Henry I. of England, who subsequently 
created him Bishop of Ely. Died in 1169. 

Ni/ger, (CATUS PESCENNIUS,) a Roman commander, 
and governor of Syria. On the death of Pertinax, 193 
A.D., he became a competitor for the empire, with Sep- 
timius Severus and Clodius Albinus for his rivals. After 
his army had been several times defeated by the former 
in Asia Minor, he was made prisoner and put to death 
in 194 A.D. 

See T1.LEMmontT, ‘ Histoire des Empereurs.” 

Nigetti, ne-jet/tee, (MArTEO,) an Italian architect and 
sculptor, born at Florence about 1560; died in 1646. 

Night’/in-gale, (Miss FLORENCE,) a lady celebrated 
for her philanthropy, the daughter of William E. Night- 
ingale, of Derbyshire, England, was born at Florence 
in 1820. From her childhood she took a deep interest 
in schemes of benevolence, and, after having visited the 
hospitals and other similar establishments of England, 
she went to Germany, with the view of inspecting the 
institution at Kaiserswerth, founded in 1833 by Fliedner. 
In 1849 she entered Kaiserswerth, in order to qualify 
herself as a hospital nurse in the training-school which 
forms a part of that establishment. The Crimean war 
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having broken out soon after her return to England, 
Miss Nightingale, accompanied by a number of volun- 
tary nurses, set out in 1854 for the East, where, in the 
military hospitals at Scutari, they devoted themselves to 
the care of the sick and wounded soldiers. In 1856 she 
returned to England, where the queen conferred upon her 
various distinctions in acknowledgment of her eminent 
services. Miss Nightingale has published a pamphlet 
entitled “The Institution at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, 
for the Practical Training of Deaconesses, under the 
Direction of the Rev. Pastor Fliedner,” (1850,) and 
“Notes on Nursing,” one of the best works that has 
appeared on the subject. 

See Mrs. JAmeson, “‘ Sisters of Charity ;”? “ London Quarterly 

eview”’ for April, 1860. 

Nightingale, (JosEPH,) an English dissenting divine, 
born in Lancashire in 1775. He wrote, among other 
works, “A Portraiture of Catholicism,” and “ English 
Topography.” Died in 1824. 

Night’in-gall, (Sir M1ks,) K.C.B., an English officer, 
served under Sir William Meadows in India dn 1791-92, 
and was subsequently engaged in the continental war. 
About 1820 he became a member of Parliament for Suf- 
folk. Died in 1829. 

Nigidius. See FIGuULUuS. 

Nigrisoli, ne-gre-So’/lee, (GIOVANNI MARIA,) an Ital- 
ian physician, born at Ferrara in 1648, became professor 
of medicine in his native city. Died in 1727. 

Nigroni, ne-gro’/nee, (GIULIO,) a learned Jesuit, born 
at Genoa in 1553; died in 1625. 

WNihus, nee’us, (BARTHOLD,) a German Catholic theo- 
Jogian, born in the duchy of Brunswick in 1589, wrote a 
number of controversial treatises. Died in 1657. 

Wikitin, ne-ke-tin’ or ne-ke-teen’, (ATHANASIUS,) a 
Russian traveller, who visited Persia and Hindostan, 
and wrote an account of those countries, which was dis- 
covered and published by Karamzin. Died in 1472. 

See Gretcu, ‘“ Essai historique sur la Littérature Russe.” 

Nike. Sce NIcE. 

Nikolai, nee’ko-li, (IZAAK,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden in 1536. He died in 1619, leaving three sons, 
all of whom were artists. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Nikolaus, the German for NICHOLAS, which see. 

Nikon or Nicon, nee’/kon, a Russian scholar and 
theologian, born near Novogorod in 1605. He was ap- 
pointed Patriarch of Russia in 1652; but he afterwards 
lost favour at court, and was deposed. He rendered 
great services to Russian literature by correcting the 
Slavonian ecclesiastical works from the Greek originals ; 
and he is believed to have compiled the “Russian 
Chronicles,” published by the Academy of Sciences at 
Saint Petersburg, (1792.) Died in 1681. 

See Ivan Cuoucuerin, “Vie du Patriarche Nikon,” 1817; 
Apottos, ‘‘ Vie du Patriarche Nikon,” 1839. 

Nil, Satnvr, an ecclesiastic of the fifth century, be- 
longed to a noble family of Constantinople. He was 
author of numerous theological works, only a part of 
which are extant. 

Nilakantha, a surname of Siva, (which see.) 

Niles, nilz, (HEZEKIAH,) an American journalist, and 
founder of the ‘ Register” called by his name, which 
he edited for twenty-five years at Baltimore, was born 
about 1777; died in 18309. 

Niles, (JoHN Mivron,) an American journalist and 
statesman, born at Windsor, Connecticut, in 1787. He 
became editor in 1817 of the “Hartford Times,” a 
Democratic journal, and in 1840 was appointed post- 
master-general by President Van Buren, He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1842. He wrote the 
“Tives of Perry, Lawrence, Pike, and Harrison,” “ His- 
tory of South America and Mexico,” ete., and other 
works. Died in 1856. 

Niles, (NATHANIEL,) an American divine and inventor, 
born at South Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1741, was a 
member of Congress from Vermont in 1791. He was 
the author of religious and miscellaneous works, and 
wrote a popular war-song, called ‘The American Hero.” 
Died in 1828. 

Niles, (SAMUEL,) an American divine, born at Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, in 1744. He graduated at Prince- 
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ton College, and subsequently became minister of Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts. Died in 1814. 

Ni/letis or Neleus, [NeéAcve,] a Greek physician of 
uncertain epoch, probably lived before 200 B.c. He 
invented a machine for the reduction of dislocations. 

Nilson, nil’son, (JOHANN Esaias,) a German painter 
and engraver, born at Augsburg in 1721; died in 1788. 

Wilson, nil’/son, or Nilsson, (SVEN,) an eminent 
Swedish naturalist and physician, born near Landskrona 
in 1787. Among his principal works are his ** Swedish 
Ornithology,” (“ Ornithologia Suecica,”) ‘ Scandinavian 
Fauna,” (“Skandinavisk Fauna,” 1820,) and an antiqua- 
rian treatise ‘‘On the Primitive Inhabitants of Northern 
Scandinavia,” (1838.) 

Nilsson, nil/son, (CHRISTINE,) a celebrated singer, 
born in Smaland, Sweden, in 1843. She made her début 
in Paris in October, 1864, appeared in London in 1867, 
visited the United States in 1870, and was everywhere 
received with unbounded applause. 

Nimeegen, van, van ne-ma/Hen, (ELTAs,) a Dutch 
painter of landscapes, history, and still life, born at 
Nymwegen in 1667; died about 1737. 

Nina, nee’na, a Sicilian poetess of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century. 

Ninnin, ne’nan’, (HENRI,) born at Poix, in Cham- 
pagne, in 1722, was one of the physicians of Louis XV. 
He published a translation of the medical works of 
Celsus, (2 vols., 1753.) Died in 1800, 

Nifio, nén’yo, (ANDRES,) a Spanish navigator, born 
about 1475, made a voyage to the Moluccas jn 1522. 

Nifio, (PEDRO ALONZO,) a Spanish navigator, sur- 
named EL NEGRO, (the Black,”) born in Andalusia in 
1468, was one of the companions of Columbus in his 
third voyage. He afterwards sailed as commander of a 
caravel, and made several discoveries on and near the 
South American coast. Died about 1505. 

See Irvine, “ Life of Columbus.” 

Nifto de Guevara. See GUEVARA, DE. 

Ninon. See L’ENCLOs, DE. 

Ni/nus, [Gr. Nivoc,] a celebrated ruler of antiquity, 
said to have been the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
flourished about 2048 B.c. After having conquered the 
greater part of Asia, he built the city of Nineveh, and at 
his death left his kingdom to his warlike queen SEMI- 
RAMIS, (which see.) 

Ni’o-be, [Gr. NwZ7 ; Fr. NIOBE, ne’o’ba’,] a person- 
age of classic mythology, said to have been a daughter 
of Tantalus, (or, according to some authorities, of Pe- 
lops,) and the wife of Amphi’on. She was celebrated 
for her numerous and beautiful offspring, and had seven 
sons and seven daughters, or, according to some ac- 
counts, six of each. The poets relate that she was so 
proud of her children that she claimed superiority over 
Latona, (Leto,) who had borne only two. Apollo and 
Diana, (Artemis,) exasperated by her arrogance, slew 
all her children. The sons are said to have fallen by 
the arrows of Apollo, the daughters by those of Diana. 
Niobe was changed into a stone by her excessive grief. 
Her story was a favourite subject of the ancient poets, 
and has been commemorated by an admirable group 
of statuary, which is now at Florence, and which is 
variously ascribed to Praxiteles and Scopas. (See the 
“Tliad,” book xxiv.) 

Wiou, ne’oo’, (JoSEPH,) a French revolutionist, born 
at Rochefort in 1751, was elected to the National Con- 
vention in 1792, and voted for the death of the king 
Died in 1828. 

Niphus. See Niro. 

Wisami. See NIzAMEE. 

Nisard, ne’zar’, (JEAN Marte NAPOLEON D#sIRE£,) 
a French critic and Uttérateur, born at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine in 1806. He became associate editor of the 
“Journal des Débats” and of ‘Le National,” (1831,) 
and was subsequently appointed master of requests in 
the council of state, and professor of Latin eloquence 1 
the College of France, (1844.) He was elected in 1850 
to the French Academy, and in 1852 succeeded M. Vil- 
lemain in, the chair of French eloquence in the Faculty 
of Letters. Among his works we may name bis “ Studies 
of Morals and Criticism on the Latin Poets during the 
Decline of Learning,” (2 vols., 1834,) which is highly 
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commended by Villemain and other critics, ‘History 
of French Literature,” (4 vols., 1844-61,) esteemed his 
best production, and “Studies on the Revival of Let- 
ters,” (1855.) 

See Sainte-Beuve, “ Portraits contemporains;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”” 

Nisard, (JEAN Marre Nicotas AuGusrTE,) a French 
scholar, brother of the preceding, was born at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine in 1805. He published a translation of Horace’s 
“ Art of Poetry” and of Virgil’s works. 

Nisard, (Marte LEONARD CHARLES,) brother of the 
preceding, was born at Chatillon-sur-Seine in 1808. He 
published several original works, and made translations 
from Ovid, Martial, and other Latin classics. Among 
his works are “Les Ennemis de Voltaire,” (1853,) a 
“ History of Popular Books since the Fifteenth Century,” 
(2 vols., 1854,) and “Les Gladiateurs de la République 
des Lettres au quinziéme, seizi¢me et dix-septieme Sie- 
cles,” (1860,) 

Nisbet. See Nessit, (ALEXANDER.) 

Nissel, nis’sel, | Lat. Nisse/Ltus,] (JOHANN GEorRG,) 
a German editor, born in the Palatinate, lived mostly at 
Leyden. He published, at his own expense, a Hebrew 
Bible, (about 1659,) which is said to be accurate. Died 
in 1662. 

Nisselius. See NISSEL. 

Wissole, ne’sol’, (GUILLAUMEF,) a French botanist, 
born at Montpellier in 1647. The genus Nissolia was 
named in his honour by Tournefort. Died in 1734. 

Ni’sus, [Gr. Nicog,| in classic mythology, a son of 
Pandi‘on, and a king of Megara. The poets relate that 
Megara was taken by Minos through the treachery 
of Scylla, a daughter of Nisus, who died because she 
cut off the purple or golden hair on which his life de- 
pended. 

Nisus, a Trojan warrior and friend of Euryalus, came 
to Italy with Aineas, and was killed in the war against 
Turnus. The story of Nisus and Euryalus forms the 
subject of a beautiful episode of Virgil’s ** Afneid,” book 
ix., 175-448. 

Nithard, ne’tar’, a French historian, born in 790 A.D., 
was the son of Angilbert and Bertha, daughter of Charle- 
magne. His principal work is a “ History of the Dis- 
sensions between the Sons of Louis le Débonnaire,” (in 
Latin.) Died in 853. 

See “ Histoire littéraire de la France,”’ vol. v. 

Ni-to/cris, [Gr. Nitwxpic,] a queen of ancient Egypt, 
lived before the time of Herodotus, who says she was 
the only female in a list of three hundred and thirty mon- 
archs which the Egyptian priests showed to him. She 
was celebrated as a heroine in the legends of ancient 
Egypt. 


See Bunsen, ‘‘ Agyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte.”’ 


Witsch, nitsh, (PAUL FRIEDRICH,) a German arche- 
ologist, born at Glauchau in 1754, published a “ New 
Mythological Dictionary,” (1793,) and other learned 
works. Died in 1794. 

Nitzsch or Nitzch, nitsh, (GREGOR WILHELM,) a 
German philologist and antiquary, born at Wittenberg 
In 1790, was a son of Karl Ludwig, noticed below. He 
became professor of ancient literature at Kiel in 1827, 
and professor of archeology at Leipsic in 1852. He 
gained distinction by his speculations on the Homeric 
poems. Among his works is ‘The Epic Poetry of the 
Greeks,” (2 vols., 1852.) Died in 1861. 

Nitzsch, (Kar_ IMMANvEL,) a German theologian, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Borna, in Saxony, 
in 1787. He became professor of theology at Bonn in 
1822, and obtained the high office of Oberconsistorial- 
rath in 1843. In 1847 he was appointed preacher to 
the University of Berlin, His opinions are said to be 
liberal. 

Nitzsch, (Kart Lupwic,) a German theologian, born 
at Wittenberg in 1751, was the father of the preceding. 
He was appointed professor of theology at the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg about 1790. He wrote, besides other 
works, “On the Salvation of the World,” (“Ueber das 
Heil der Welt,” 1817.) He favoured a compromise or 
reconcilement between orthodoxy andrationalism. Died 
in 1831. 

See Hoppe, ‘‘ Denkmal des verewigten K. L. Nitzsch,” 1837. 


Nivelle, ne’vél’, (Gaprier, Nicoias,) a French Jan- 
senist, born in 1687, was the author of “* The Cry of the 
Faith,” and “ The Constitution Unigenitus submitted to 
the Universal Church.” Died in 1761. 

Nivelle de la Chaussée. See CHAUSSEE, DE LA. 

Nivernais, de, deh ne’vér’nd’, (Louis JuLes Bar- 
bon Mancini Mazarini—bar’bdon’ mén‘se’ne’ mi’- 
za’re’ne’,) Duc, a distinguished French /ittévareur and 
diplomatist, born in Paris in 1716. He was employed 
in several important missions, and in 1763 negotiated 
the treaty between England and France. He made 
translations from the Latin, English, and Italian, and 
wrote a number of fables, which are highly esteemed. 
He was a member of the French Academy. Died in 
1798. 

See Sain TE- Beuve, *‘ Causeries du Lundi ;” F. pz NeurcHATrau, 
“loge du Duc de Nivernais,” prefixed to his “ CSuvres posthumes, ’’ 
1807; ANDRE Dupin, “ Eloge du Duc de Nivernois,”’ 1840. 

Nivers, ne’vair’, (GUILLAUME GABRIEL,) a French 
musician and writer on music, born near Melun in 1617. 

Wix’on, (JOHN,) an American general of the Revo- 
lution, born at Framingham, Massachusetts, in 1725. 
He distinguished himself at the battles of Ticonderoga, 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and rose to be brigadier- 
general in 1776. Died in 1815. 

Niza, di, de néd’za, (MARco,) an Italian missionary, 
is said to have first discovered the province of Sonora, 
in New Mexico, (1540.) 

Wizam-el-Molouk. See NizAM-EL-MooLk. 

Wizam-el-Moolk, ne-zim’ el modlk, written also 
Nizam-el-Mulk and Nizam-al-Moulk or -Molook, 
a Persian statesman, was grand vizier to the Sultan Alp- 
Arslan. He was a distinguished patron of learning, and 
founded the College of Bagdad. He wrote a valuable 
work containing precepts for government. Died about 
1092. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk or Nizam-ul-Mulk, (or 
-Moulk,) ne-zim’ 661 md6lk, a general and politician, 
born at Delhi, in Hindostan, about 1650. Hé is said 
to have been daring, successful, and treacherous. He 
made himself master of the Deccan. Died in 1748. 

Wizam-ul-Mulk. See NizAm-EL-MooLk and NI- 
ZAM-OOL-MOOLK. 

Nizamee, NizAami, or Nisami, ne-z4’mee, written 
also Nidhami, (Aboo-Mohammed-Ibn-Yoosuf, 
4’b60 mo-ham/med tb’n yoo’soof or yoo/siif,) a cele- 
brated Persian poet of the twelfth century. One of his 
principal poems furnished the subject of Gozzi’s drama 
of “Turandot,” which was subsequently imitated by 
Schiller. Died in 1180. 

Nizami. See NIZAMEE. 

Wizolius. See N1zzo.t. 

Nizzoli, nét’so-lee, [Lat. Nizo’rius,] (Mario,) an 
Italian scholar, and one of the best Latin writers of his 
time, was born near Méddena in 1498. His principal 
works are ‘The Ciceronian Treasure,” (‘“ Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus,”) and an essay “On the True Principles 
of Philosophising,” 

Njérd or Nidrd, nyérd, (NjérSr,) [etymology very 
uncertain; some derive it from zordr, “north,”] the god 
of winds, and the third in order (after Odin) among 
the gods of the Norse mythology. He appears to be a 
personification of trade or commerce, and dwells in 
Noatun, (n0’A-t66n’,) or “ Ship-town.” His wife is named 
SKaDI, (which see.) He is particularly worshipped by 
sailors and fishermen. He is very rich, and can give 
wealth in abundance to those who invoke him. He 
rules the course of the wind, stills the ocean, and 
quenches fire. He was originally an inhabitant of Vana- 
heim, but was sent by the Vanir as a hostage to the 
/Esir, among whom he is now numbered. 

See Tnorpr’s “Northern Mythology,” vol.i.; Keyser’s ‘fRe- 
ligion of the Northmen;’’ PererRsEn’s ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”’ 

NO’ah, [Heb. 13; Gr. Noe; Fr. Nok, no’d’,| the son 
of Lamech, a patriarch of the tenth generation from 
Adam, is supposed to have been born about 2950 B.C. 
He was distinguished for his integrity and piety in an 
age of almost universal corruption. (Genesis vi. 9; IT. 
Peter ii. 5.) He was six hundred years old when the 
great Deluge destroyed all the human race except Noah 
and his family, who were saved in the Ark (Genesis vii., 
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vili., and ix.) and entered into a new and. everlasting 
covenant. He died at the age of nine hundred and fifty. 

No/ah, (Morpecar MANUEL,) an American journalist 
and politician, of Jewish extraction, born in Philadelphia 
in 1785. He removed to New York, where he was 
successively editor of ‘The National Advocate,” “The 
Enquirer,” “ Evening Star,” and “Sunday Times.” He 
was appointed consul to Morocco in 1813. He pub- 
lished “Travels in England, France, Spain, and the 
Barbary States.” Died in 1851. 

Noaille, no‘al’ or no’i’ye, (JAcQqUES BARTHELEMY,) 
a French magistrate and revolutionist, of the royalist 
party, born at Beaucaire in April, 1758; died in 1828. 

Noailles, de, deh no‘&l’/ or no‘@’/ye, ( ADRIEN 
MAuRICE,) Duc, an eminent French general and states- 
man, born in Paris in 1678, was the eldest son of Anne 
Jules, noticed below. He married Francoise d’Aubigné, 
a niece of Madame de Maintenon. During the war of 
the Spanish succession he served with distinction as 
general and diplomatist in Spain from 1705 to 1712. 
He was minister of finance from 1715 to 1718. In 1734 
he became a marshal of France and commander-in-chief 
in a war against the Emperor of Germany. He wrote 
** Political and Military Memoirs,” (6 vols., 1777.) He 
is represented as a man of great talents and many virtues. 
Died in 1766. 

See Mirtot, ‘Mémoires du Duc de Noailles,’? 1777; Saint- 
Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? VoLtTarre, ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV;’’ Mo- 
RERI, ‘* Dictionnaire Historique ;”’ “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
Cesena, ‘“‘ La Maison de Noailles,”’ 1842. 

Noailles, de, (ANNE JuLEs,) Duc, an able French 
general, born in 1650, was the eldest son of the first 
Duke of Noailles, and father of the preceding. He 
commanded in Catalonia between 1689 and 1695, and 
gained several advantages over the Spaniards. He ob- 
tained the rank of marshal of France in 1693, and became 
Viceroy of Catalonia. Died in 1708. 

See Sarnt-Srmon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’?’? DE CourcEL Es, “‘ Dictionnaire 
des Généraux Francais ;”’? Cesena, “‘ La Maison de Noailles,”’ 1842. 

Noailles, de, (ANTOINE,) a French admiral, born in 
1504; died in 1562. 

Woailles, de, (FRANGors,) a French diplomatist, 
brother of the preceding, was born in the department of 
Limousin in 1519, He was employed by Henry II. in 
missions to London, Venice, and Constantinople. Died 
in 1585. 

Noailles, de, (JEAN PAUL FRANGoIs,) Duc, son of 
Louis, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1739. He 
served in the last campaigns of the Seven Years’ war, 
was made a knight of the golden fleece, and obtained the 
rank of lieutenant-general. He wrote several scientific 
treatises, and became a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, (1777.) He was the father-in-law of General 
La Fayette. Died in 1824. 


See Dz Cource.ies, ‘“‘ Histoire des Pairs de France ;”’ A, DE 
Cesena, ‘‘La Maison de Noailles,’’ 1842. 


Noailles, de, (Louis,) Duc, born in 1713, was a son 
of Adrien Maurice. He was styled Duc d’Ayen before 
his father’s death. He distinguished himself in the 
campaigns of Flanders and Germany, and obtained the 
rank of marshal in 1775. Died in 1793. When Louis 
XV. said that the fermiers-généraux support the state, 
the Duc de Noailles replied, ‘‘ Yes, as the rope supports 
a man who is hung.” 

See VotrarreE, ‘‘ Précis du Régne de Louis XV,” chap. Ixvii. 

Woailles, de, (Louis ANTOINE,) a French cardinal, 
born in 1651, was a son of the first Duke of Noailles, 
and a brother of Anne Jules, noticed above. He suc- 
ceeded Harlay as Archbishop of Paris in 1695. In the 
controversy which broke out soon after between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, he endeavoured to act as 
mediator ; but he lost the confidence and incurred the 
displeasure of both parties. Having refused for a long 
time to accept the papal bull Unigenitus, he gave in his 
submission to the pope in 1728. Died in 1729. 

See Satnt-Srmon, “ Mémoires ;” ‘‘Histoire de Port-Royal ;” 


‘Gallia Christiana,’”? tomes i., vili., and ix.; ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Noailles, de, (Louis JosepH ALEXIS,) son of Louis 
Marie, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1783. He 
was a zealous adherent of the Bourbons, and fought 
against Napoleon in the army of the allies in 1813. At 


the Congress of Vienna he was one of the ministers- 
plenipotentiary of France, and in 1815 was appointed 
minister of state and a member of the privy council. 
Died in 1835. 

See De Courcetizs, ‘ Histoire des Pairs de France ;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Woailles, de, (Louris MARIE,) VICOMTE, a French 
statesman, born in 1756, was a son of Marshal de Mou- 
chy. As a deputy to the States-General in 1789, he pro- 
posed, on the 4th of August, the suppression of feudal 
rights and other privileges of the aristocracy. He mar- 
ried the sister of Madame La Fayette. Soon after the 
commencement of the reign of terror he emigrated to 
the United States. Having been sent by Napoleon to 
Saint Domingo as general of brigade in 1803, he was 
killed in a naval engagement with the English, in 1804. 


See Baitty, “ Mémoires;’? Tuiers, ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Noailles, de, (PAuL,) Duc, a French “ttérateur, born 
in Paris in 1802. He has published a ‘History of 
Madame de Maintenon and the Principal Events of the 
Reign of Louis XI1YV.,” (1848,) and several other works. 
In 1849 he succeeded Chateaubriand as a member of the 
French Academy. 

See A. pr Cesena, ‘‘ Le Duc de Noailles,’’ 1842. 

Woailles, de, (PHILIPPE.) See Moucny, 

Noback, no/bak, (FRIEDRICH EDUARD,) born at 
Crefeld, in Germany, in 1815, published a “‘ Systematic 
Manual of the Science of Commerce,” (1848.) 

Woback, (Kar_ AuGust,) a German writer on com- 
merce, brother of the preceding, was born at Kolleda in 
1810. He published a treatise ‘On Commercial Asso- 
ciations,” (1842,) and other works of the kind. 

Nobel, no’bel, written also Noble, (CONSTANTIN,) 
a Dutch navigator, born about 1616, obtained a high 
rank in the service of the Dutch East India Company. 
Died after 1674. Van Hoorn and Nobel went on a mis- 
sion to Peking in 1665. 

Wobili, no’be-lee, (LEOPOLDO,) an Italian botanist, 
born in 1784; died in 1834. 

4 ay V. AntTINoRI, “f Elogio storico del Professore L. Nobili,’ 
1836. 

Nobili, de’, da no’be-lee, [Lat. DE Nosrn/rBus,} 
(RosBER?’O,) a celebrated Italian Jesuit and missionary, 
born at Monte-Pulciano in 1577, was a nephew of Car- 
dinal Bellarmino. He resided many years in Southern 
India, where he converted great numbers to Christianity. 
He wrote several religious treatises in different Indian 
dialects. Died in 1656. 

See Jouvency, ‘‘ Histoire des Jésuites;’? Paria, ‘‘ Notizie de’ 
Cardinale R. de’ Nobili,’’ etc., 1836. 

Nobilibus, de. See NoBILI, DE’. 

Noble, no’b’!, (Mark,) an English divine and writer, 
became rector of Barming, in Kent. He published 
“Memoirs of the House of Medici,” (1797,) ‘* Lives of 
the English Regicides,” (1798,) and other works. He 
was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a con- 
tributor to the “ Archzologia.” Died in 1827. 

Noble, (MaTTHEW,) an English sculptor, born about 
1820. Among his works are a colossal statue of the 
Duke of Wellington at Manchester, and a statue of 
Lord Canning. 

Noble, (SAMUEL,) an English theologian and engraver, 
born in London in1779. He practised engraving in his 
early life, and became a Swedenborgian minister about 
1820. He published, besides other works, ‘“ Plenary 
Inspiration of the Scriptures,” and a volume of Ser- 
mons, (1848.) Died in 1853. 

Noble, Le. See Le Nosie. 

Wobleville. See ARNAULT DE NOBLEVILLE. 

Noblot, no’blo’, (CHARLES,) a French geographer, 
born in Burgundy in 1668; died in 1742. 

Wobrega, da, da no-bra’ga, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese 
Jesuit, was one of the first band of missionaries that 
laboured in Brazil, where they arrived about 1550. Died 
in 1570. 

Nocret, no’kr4’, (JEAN,) a French painter and en- 
graver, born at Nancy in 1612; died in 1672. 

See Dumesnit, ‘‘ Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais.”” 

Nodal, de, da no-dal’, (Gonzato and BARTOLOME 
Garcia,) Spanish navigators, born in Galicia, were 
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brothers. They commanded two ships sent by the King 
of Spain in 1618 to explore and fortify Le Maire Strait, 
near Cape Horn. They discovered a group of small 
islands in latitude 56° 40’, which they called “ Diego 
Ramirez,” and which was the most southern land marked 
on maps for a century or more. 

See De Brosszs, ‘‘ Histoire des Navigations aux Terres aus- 
trales.” 

Wodier, no’de-4’, (CHARLES,) a celebrated French 
littérateur, was born at Besancon in 1783. He studied in 
the Central School of his native city, and soon after 
repaired to Paris, where he published his “ Painter of 
Saltzburg,” (1803,) and “The Exiles,” romances in the 
style of Werther. About this time he also wrote a 
satirical poem entitled “La Napoléone,” for which he 
was subjected to a short banishment. Having spent 
several years in Switzerland and Illyria, he returned to 
Paris, where he became associate editor of the “ Journal 
des Débats,” and subsequently took charge of “La Quo- 
tidienne.” On the accession of Louis XVIII. Nodier 
obtained a title of nobility and the cross of the legion 
of honour. He was appointed in 1824 librarian of 
the Arsenal, in Paris. His works are numerous and 
on various subjects, including many compositions of a 
brilliant and original character. Among these may be 
named his “ Entomological Bibliography,” (1801,) ‘ Dic- 
tionary of French Onomatopeeia,” etc., (“ Dictionnaire 
raisonné des Onomatopées Frangaises,” 1808,) an etymo- 
logical treatise of great merit, and the romances of 
“Jean Sbogar,” (1818,) “‘Thérese Aubert,” (1819,) and 
“ Picturesque and Romantic Travels in Ancient Frarice,” 
(1820.) He was also a contributor to the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle.” Nodier had been elected to the French 
Academy about 1833. He died in 1844, leaving a volume 
of “Souvenirs,” in which he professes to narrate the 
events of his early life; but they are said to be mixed 
with fiction. 

See Mérimeée, “ Eloge de Nodier ;’? SainrE-BEuve, “ Portraits 
Littéraires ;’ L.pz— Lominig, ‘‘ M. Nodier, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1842; QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? Noprer, “‘ Souvenirs,”’ etc., 1832. 

Nodot, no’do’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Uttérateur, who 
lived about 1680-1700. 

Noé, the French for NOAH, which see. 

Noé, de, deh no’a’, (MARC ANTOINE,) a French prel- 
ate, born in 1724, was appointed in 1802 Bishop of 
Troyes. He died the same year. 

Noél, no’él’, (ALEx1s Nicouas,) a French landscape- 
painter and designer, born near Paris in 1792, was a 
pupil of David. He published in 1818 a “ Picturesque 
Tour in France and Germany.” 

No/el, (Rev. Baprist WRIOTHESLEY,) an eminent 
English dissenting minister, a brother of the Earl of 
Gainsborough, was born in 1799. He was in his youth 
a minister of the Anglican Church, which he left and 
joined the Baptists about 1849. _He became popular as 
a preacher and as a writer and a prominent promoter of 
benevolent enterprises and liberal movements. Among 
his works are “Christian Missions to Heathen Nations,” 
an “Essay on Christian Baptism,” (1849,) and “ Letters 
on the Church of Rome.” 


See the “ British Quarterly Review” for February, 1849. 


Noél, no’él’, (FRANGo!s,) a Flemish Jesuit, born in 
Hainault in 1651, spent many years as a missionary in 
China. He wrote several theological and_ scientific 
works, in Latin. Died in 1729. 

Noél, (Francois Jean BAprisTr,) a French antiquary, 
born at Nancy in 1783; died in 1856. 

Noél, (FRancois JosepH Micuet,) a French Jitdé- 
vateury and diplomatist, born at Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
about 1755. He published a “ Mythological Dictionary,” 
(2 vols., 1801-23,) ‘‘ Lessons in Literature and Morals,” 
(2 vols., 1804,) several valuable dictionaries, and nume- 
rous other compilations. His “ French Grammar” (1823) 
passed through forty-six editions. He became minister- 
plenipotentiary to Venice in 1793, minister to the Hague 
in 1795, inspector-general of public instruction in 1802, 
and inspector-general of the University in 1808. He 
retained the last office under several reigns. Died in 1841. 


See Quérarp, “La France Littéraire ;”’ ““ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 
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Noél, (JEAN Barirsre,) a member of the French 
National Convention, was born at Remiremont in 1727. 
He voted against the death of the king, was condemned 
to death by the Jacobins, and executed in 1793. 

Noél, (JULEs,) a French painter, born at Quimper 
about 1818. 

Noél de la Moriniére, no’él’ deh 14 mo’re’ne-air’, 
(SIMON BARTHELEMY JOSEPH,) a French naturalist, born 
at Dieppe in 1765, published, among other works, a 
“General History of Ancient and Modern Fisheries,” 
(1815,) which was translated into Russian and German. 
He was a member of the Imperial Academy of Saint 
Petersburg. Died at Drontheim, Norway, in 1822. 

Woél des Vergers, no’él’/ da vér’zha’, (JosEPH 
MARIN ADOLPHE,) a French Orientalist and antiquary, 
born in Paris in 1805. He made a translation of Abool- 
feda’s “Life of Mohammed,” (1837,) and contributed 
numerous articles to the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue Encyclopé- 
dique,” “Atheneum Francais,” and ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Noelting. See NOLTING. 

Noet. See Noertus. 

No-e’tus, [Fr. Nort, no’4’,] a schismatic among the 
early Christians, flourished about 240 A.D., and is sup- 
posed to have been a native of Ephesus. He opposed 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and his views were afterwards 
promulgated by Sabellius, one of his disciples. 

See Fieury, ‘‘ Histoire ecclésiastique.” 


Nogaret, no’ga’ra’, (FRANGoIS FELIx,) a French 
littérateur, born at Versailles in 1740. He was the 
author of poems, tales, dramas, and prose essays. Among 
his works are an essay on natural history, entitled 
“T/Apologie de mon Gofit,” (1771,) which was com- 
mended by Voltaire, a translation or imitation of Aris- 
teenetus, (“‘L’Aristénéte Frangais,” 1780,) and ‘Tales 
in Verse,” (5th edition, 1810.) Died in 1831. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Nogaret, (HENRI.) See CANDALE, (HENRI.) 

Nogaret, de, deh no’ga@’rd’, (GUILLAUME,) a French 
statesman, born about 1260, became chancellor under 
Philippe le Bel. Died in 1313. 

Nogaret, de, (JACQUES RAMEL,) a French statesman, 
born at Carcassonne in 1760. As a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, he voted for the death of the king. 
He afterwards entered the Council of Five Hundred, 
and was minister of finance under the Directory from 
February, 1796, to July, 1799. Died in 1819. 

Nogaret, de, (JEAN Louts.) See EPERNON, DE. 

Nogari, no-g4/ree, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Venice in 1699; died in 1763. 

Nogari, (PARIDE,) an Italian fresco-painter, born at 
Rome about 1535 ; died about 1600. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Nogarola, no-g4-ro/lf, ([sorra,) an Italian lady, cele- 
brated for her talents and learning, born at Verona about 
1420; died in 1466. 

See Gincuen#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.” 

Nogarola, (Luici,) an Italian scholar and theologian, 
born at Verona about 1509. He translated several 
Greek works into Latin. He took a prominent part at 
the Council of Trent. Died in 1559. 

Noghera, no-ga’r4, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian /7¢/2- 
rateur and Jesuit, born in the Valtellina in 1719. Ele 
published, besides other works, translations of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, (1753.) Died in 1784. 

Noguez, no’ga’, (P1ERRE,) a French physician and 
medical writer, born at Sauveterre about 1635. 

N6hden or Noehden, no’den, (GEORG HETNRICH,) 
a German scholar and writer, born at Gottingen in 1770, 
published a ‘German-and-English-Grammar,” (1800,) 
and a ‘“German-and-English-Dictionary,” (1814,) also 
several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1826. 

Nointel, de, deh nwAn’tél’, (CHARLES FRANCOIS 
Olier—o’le-4’,) Marquis, a French diplomatist in the 
reign of Louis X1V., was sent as ambassador to Turkey 
in 1670. He negotiated a treaty favourable to French 
commerce in 1673. He owes his celebrity chiefly to the 
medals, inscriptions, and specimens of ancient art which 
he collected in the Levant. Died in 1685. 

See D’Arvixux, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 


NOINVILLE 


Noinville, de, deh nw4n‘vél’, (JAcguES BERNARD 
Durey,) a French historian, born at Dijon in 1682. He 
wrote, besides other works, a ‘‘ History of the Opera in 
France,” (1753.) Died in 1768. 

Noir, le, leh nw4r, (JEAN,) a French Jansenist priest 
and writer, born at Alencgon in 1622; died in 1692. 

Noirlieu, de, dehnwir’le-uh’, (Louis FRaNcors 
Manrrin,) a French theologian and religious writer, born 
at Sainte-Menehould in 1792. He published, among 
other works, a *‘ Philosophic Catechism for the Use of 
Men of the World,” (1860.) 

Noirot, nwi‘ro’, (JosEpH MATuHIAs,) ABBE, a French 
philosopher, born at Latrecey (Haute-Marne) in 1793. 
He was professor of philosophy at Lyons about twenty- 
five years. His “ Lectures” were published in 1852. 

Noisette, nwa’zét’, (Lours CLAuDE,) a French horti- 
culturist, born near Paris in 1772, published several 
valuable works on pomology, floriculture, and similar 
subjects. Died in 1849. 

Wola, da, di no/l4, (GrovANNI MARLIANO,) an Italian 
sculptor and architect, born near Naples, lived about 
1500-50. 

See Crcocnara, “‘ Storia della Scultura.”’ 

No‘lan, (Captain Lewis EDwarpb,) a brave English 
officer, served under Sir Henry Pottinger in India in 
1839. He afterwards had a part in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1854, and was killed in the battle of Balaklava. 

Wo/lan, (MICHAEL,) an Irish lawyer, was the author 
of “Reports of Cases relating to the Duty and Office 
of a Justice of the Peace,” and other practical law 
treatises. Died in 1827. 

Nolasque. See PETER NOLASQUE. 

Nolde, nol/deh, (ADOLPH FRIEDRICH,) a German 
physician, born at Neustrelitz in 1764, became professor 
of medicine at Halle in 1810. He published several 
medical works. Died in 1813. 

Noldius, nol’de-ts, (CHRISTIAN,) a Danish divine 
and biblical writer, born in Scania in 1626; died in 1683. 

Noli, da, d& no’lee, (ANTONIO,) sometimes called 
Uso pi Marg, (00/S0 de ma’ra,) a Genoese navigator in 
the service of Prince Henry of Portugal, made a voyage 
to the western coast of Africa, where he discovered the 
Cape Verd Islands. Having joined the fleet of Cada- 
mosto, they pursued their discoveries together. Noli 
also accompanied Cadamosto in his second voyage, in 
1456. 

7 Baron Humpo pt, “ Histoire de la Géographie du nouveau 
Continent ;’? WALCKENAER, “ Histoire générale des Voyages.” 

Nolin, no‘lan’, (DENIs,) a French biblical critic, born 
in Paris in 1648; died in 1710. 

Wolin, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French engraver, born in 
Paris in 1657; died in 1725. : 

Nol’le-kens, (JosEpu,) a celebrated English sculptor, 
born in London in 1737, was ason of Joseph Francis, 
noticed below. In 1760 he visited Rome, where he re- 
sided many years and executed several works of great 
merit. Among these were busts of Garrick and Sterne, 
and a group representing ‘Timocleus and Alexander.” 
After his return he was chosen a Royal Academician, in 
1772. He devoted himself chiefly to making portrait- 
busts, and was extensively patronized by the nobility and 
the fashionable world. His monument to Mrs, Howard, 
at Corby Castle, and his statue of Venus, are ranked 
among his master-pieces. Nollekens was noted for his 
parsimony, and amassed a large fortune. Died in 1823. 

See J. T. Smitu, ‘‘ Nollekens and his Times,’’ 1829; CuNNING- 
HAM, “‘ Lives of Painters, Sculptors,”’ etc. 

Nollekens, nol/leh-kens, (JOSEPH FRANCIS,) a Flem- 
ish landscape-painter, born at Antwerp about 1690, set- 
tled in London, where he died in 1748. 

Nollet, no‘la’, (DoMINICK,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Bruges in 1640; died in 1736. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ 

Nollet, no’la’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) ABBE, an eminent 
French philosopher, born at Pimpré, in the diocese of 
Noyon, in 1700. On leaving college he went to Paris, 
where he studied natural philosophy and co-operated 
with M. Dufay in electrical experiments. In 1739 he 
was elected to the Academy of Sciences, and repeated 
his experiments before the Duke of Savoy in Turin. 
He published in 1743 the first part of his ‘ Lectures on 
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Experimental Physics,” (‘ Lecons de Physique experi- 
mentale,”’) the clearest and most methodical work that 
had appeared on that subject. “In this he gave the first 
popular explanation of Newton’s discoveries in light. 
He obtained by the favour of the king the chair of ex- 
perimental philosophy in the College of Navarre in 1756, 
and a brevet of master of philosophy and natural history 
to the princes-royal. He published “ Researches on the 
Causes of Electric Phenomena,” (1749,) and an “ Essay 
on the Electricity of Bodies,” (1750.) Died in 1770. 

See ‘‘ Nécrologe des Hommes célébres de France;” ** Nouvelle 
Biographie Géuérale.’’ 

Nolpe, nol/peh, (PIETER,) a Dutch engraver, born at 
the Hague in 1601. Among his master-pieces is the 
* Adoration of the Magi,” after Rubens. 

See Basan, ‘* Dictionnaire des Graveurs.”’ 

Nolten, nol/ten, [Lat. Noire’Nrus,] (JOHANN ArR- 
NOLD,) a German theologian, born in Westphalia in 1683 ; 
died in 1740. 

Nolten or Nolte, nol’teh, (JoHNANN FRIEDRICH ) a 
German philologist, born at Eimbeck in 1694. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ Lexicon Latinze Linguz Antibarbarum,” (1740.) 
Died in 1754. 

Nolten, (RuDoLPH AvGuST,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, born 1n 1703, published ‘On the Genuine Sources 
of Russian History,” (‘De genuinis Historiz Russice 
Fontibus,” 1739,) and other works. Died in 1752. 

See BALLENSTADT, ‘‘ Vita Noltenii,” 1755. 

Noltenius. See NoLren. 

Nolting or Noelting, nol’ting, (JOHANN HEINRICH 
VINCENZ,) a distinguished scholar and philosopher, born 
at Schwarzenbek, in Denmark, in 1735. He becaine 
professor of philosophy and eloquence at Hamburg. 
Died in 1806. 

Nominoé, no-min’o-4’, written also Nomenoi, an 
Armorican chief, who became King of Bretagne, was 
born about 790 or 800 A.D. He was created Duke of 
the Bretons by the emperor Louis le Débonnaire in 826 
A.D. After the death of Louis, (840,) he raised the 
standard of independence, and defeated Charles the 
Bald, who led an army to reduce him to subjection. 
Died in 851. 

See A. DE Courson, ‘‘Histoire des Peuples Bretons,’’ 1846 ; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Nomsz, nomz, (JAN,) a Dutch poet and dramatist, 
born at Amsterdam in 1738. He was the author of an 
epic poem on William I., Prince of Orange, (1779,) and 
tragedies entitled ‘ Maria van Lalain,” “Zoroaster,” and 
“Duchess de Coralli.” The first of these dramas was 
very popular. Died in 1803. 

See Dr Vries, “‘ Histoire de Ja Poésie Hollandaise.” 

Nonius, (Louis.) See NuNEz. 

No/ni-us, (MARCELLUS,) a Roman grammarian of the 
fourth century, wrote a work entitled “De Proprietate 
Sermonis;” which is valued for the passages it contains 
from Latin writers not extant. 

Nonnos. See Nonnus. 

Nonnotte, no’not’, (CLAUDE FRANGoIS,) a French 
Jesuit, born at Besangon. in 1711, published, besides 
other books of little merit, a work entitled ‘‘ Errors of 
Voltaire,” (2 vols., 1762,) which elicited several bitter 
rejoinders from that writer. Died in 1793. 

Nonnotte, (Donar,) a French painter, brother of 
the preceding, born at Besangon in 1707; died in 1785. 

Non/nus or Nonnos, [Novvoc,] a Greek poet, who 
lived about 410 A.D., was anative of Panopolis, in Egypt, 
and probably a Christian. His only extant works are 
a “Paraphrase of Saint John,” and a long poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Dionysiaca,” or the History of Bacchus. It is 
bombastic in style, and is chiefly valued for the infor- 
mation it contains on mythological subjects not to be 
found elsewhere. 

See WEIcHERT, “‘ Dissertatio de Nonno,” 1810; S. Uwarrow, 
‘“Nonnos von Panopolis,” 1817; A. F. Naexe, ‘‘De Nonno Imi- 
tatore Homeri,”’ 1835. 

Nonnus or No/nus, (THEOPHANES,) a Greek phy- 
sician of the tenth century, was the author of a com- 
pendium of Medicine, (“Compendium totius Artis 
Medicze,”) which he dedicated to the emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus. 

See Freinp, ‘‘ History of Physic ;’’? HALLeR, ‘* Bibliotheca 
Medica,”’ etc. 
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Noodt, not, (GERAERT,) one of the most eminent 
jurists of his time, was born at Nymwegen in 1647. He 
became successively professor of law at Franeker, (1679,) 
Utrecht, (1684,) and Leyden, (1686.) He was also rector 
of the University of Leyden. Among his principal 
works, which are written in elegant Latin, we may name 
his “ Probabilia Juris Civilis,” (1674-79,) and ‘On the 
Rights of Sovereign Power,” (De Jure Summi Im- 
peril,’ etc,, 1707.) Died in 1725. 

See BARBEYRAG, “ Historica Vite Auctoris Narratio,”’ prefixed to 
the collected works of Noodt, 1735. 


Nooms, noms, (REm1,) a Dutch marine painter and 
engraver, surnamed ZEEMAN, (‘‘Seaman,”) born at Am- 
sterdam in 1612; died about 1672. 

Noor-ed-Deen, Nour-Eddyn, Noureddin, or 
Nureddin, noor-éd-deen’, (“Light of the Faith,”) 
(Mahmood- (Mahmoud- or Mahmiid-) Malek-al- 
Adel, mau’mood’ mal’ék-al-a4’del,*) a celebrated Sultan 
of Syria and Egypt, was born at Damascus in 1116. In 
1146 he successfully opposed the attempts of Louis VII. 
of France and other crusading princes to recapture 
Edessa and possess themselves of Damascus, which, 
after he had conquered the greater part of Syria, he 
made the capital of his dominions. He took advantage 
of the dissensions which agitated Egypt in 1163 to es- 
tablish his power in that country, where he appointed 
his general Shirakoh governor in 1168. The most im- 
portant event in the subsequent part of Noor-ed-Deen’s 
reign was the extirpation of the Sheeah heresy in Egypt. 
Noor-ed-Deen was one of the most able and virtuous 
of Oriental rulers, and his piety and integrity made him 
the idol of his subjects, who gave him the surname of 
“ Light of the Faith.” Died in 1173. 


See Micuaup, ‘ Histoire des Croisades;’? GUILLAUME DE Tyr, 
‘© Histoire des Croisades.’’ 


Noor-ed-Deen, Noureddin, or Nureddin, (Ma- 
lek-al-Mansoor, m4l/ék-al-mAn’soor’,) second Sultan 
of the dynasty of Tartar Mamelukes in Egypt, succeeded 
his father Ibek in 1257. He was deposed at the end of 
two years, on account of his youth and inexperience, and 
the Emir Kotuz ruled in his stead. 

Noor-eddin, Nour-eddin, or Nureddin, (Arslan 
Shah, ars-Jan’ shah,) Prince of Mesopotamia, was grand- 
nephew of the celebrated Noor-ed-Deen, and ascended 
the throne in 1193; He governed with wisdom and 
ability, and recovered much of the power of which his 
family had been deprived. Died in 1210. 

Noort, van, van nodrt, sometimes written Oort, 
(ApDAM,) a skilful Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 
1557, was a son of Lambert, noticed below. He was a 
good colorist. His habits were intemperate. He was 
the master of Rubens, who expressed a high opinion of 
his talents. Died in 1641. 

See WEYERMAN, “‘De Schilderkonst der Nederlanders.”” 

Noort, van, (LAMBERT,) a Flemish painter and 
architect, born at Amersfoort in 1520. He settled at 
Antwerp, and was admitted into the Academy of Ant- 
werp in 1547. 

Noort, van, (OuiveEr,) the first Dutch navigator who 
sailed around the world, was born at Utrecht in 1568. 
An account of his voyage, published in 1602, was trans- 
lated into several languages. Died after 1611. 

See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Noot, van, van not, (HENDRIK NIKOLAAS,) leader 
of the Belgian revolution of 1788, was born at Brussels 
mm 1750. The revolt against the Emperor of Austria 
being suppressed in 1790, he was compelled to leave 
the country. Died in 1827. 

See Dewez, ‘‘ Histoire de la Belgique.” 

Noowairee or Nouwairi, nd0-wi’ree, written also 
Nowairi and Nuwayri, an eminent Arabian historian 
and scholar, born in Egypt about 1283. He was the 
author of a valuable work on history, chronology, moral 
philosophy, and natural science. 

See Hajr-Kuatra, “ Bibliographic Lexicon.” 

5 Nop, nop, (GERRI?,) a Dutch painter, born at Haarlem 
in 1570. 
See Drscamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 
Nor. See NOrv1. 


* Malek-el-Adel signifies ‘‘ the Noble King,”” 
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Nor-ba’nus, (Caius,) a Roman general, was tribune 
of the people in 95 B.c., and prztor in Sicily about 
the year 90. In the civil war between Sulla and Marius 
he was a partisan of the latter. He became consul in 
83 B.c., and commanded an army which was defeated 
by Sulla in Campania. He killed himself about 81 B.c. 

See Cicero, *‘ De Oratore.” 

Norberg. See NoRDBERG. 

Norberg, nor’bérc, (MArrHrIAs,) a Swedish Orien- 
talist, born in 1747, became professor of the Oriental 
Janguages at Lund. He wrote a treatise “On the Re- 
ligion and Language of the Sabzeans,” (1780,) in Latin, 
and other learned works. Died in 1826. 

See Linprors, *‘ Memoria M. Norberg,” 1832; LinpGrin, “‘ Mee 
moria M. Norberg,” 1832. 

Norbert, PErr. See PARISOT, (PIERRE.) 

Nor’bert, [Fr. pron. nor’baik’,| Saint, a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Santen, was created Archbishop of 
Magdeburg in 1126. He had founded in 1120 4 religious 
association at Prémontré, in the diocese of Laon, since 
celebrated as the order of the Premonstrants. He died 
in 1134, and was canonized by Gregory XIII. in 1582. 

See Huco, “‘ Vie de Saint-Norbert,’’ 1704; “ Gallia Christiana.’’ 


Norblin, nor’blan’, (SEBASTIAN LouIs WILLIAM,) 
son of the following, was born at Warsaw in 1796, and 
studied painting under Regnault. He produced a num- 
ber of historical pictures. He gained the first prize in 
Paris in 1825. : 

Worblin de la Gourdaine, nor’blan’ deh 14 goor’- 
dan’, (JEAN Prerre,) a skilful French painter and en- 
graver, born near Montereau in 1745, worked in Warsaw 
from 1774 to 1804. Died in 1830. 

Nordberg, nord’/bérg, or Norberg, nor’bérg, 
(GEORG,) a Swedish historian, and chaplain to.Charles 
XII. of Sweden, was born at Stockholm in 1677. He 
was the author of a “ History of Charles XII.,” (2 vols., 
1740,) which, though unattractive in style, is valued for 
its accuracy. Died in 1744. 

Norden, nor’den, (FREDERICK Louts,) a Danish artist 
and writer, born at Gltickstadt in 1708. Having studied 
in Italy, he was sent by the government in 1737 to de- 
scribe and copy the monuments of Egypt. After his 
return he entered the English service, and fought against 
Spain in the campaign of 1740. He died in 1742, leav- 
ing “ Travels in Egypt and Nubia,” which were published 
in French, (2 vols., 1755.) This work, containing one 
hundred and fifty-nine plates, was translated into Eng- 
lish and German. 

See Meuse, “Bibliotheca Historica;’”? Krarr og NyYErRup, 
“Litteraturlexicon ;”’ ‘‘ Monthly Review” for September, 1756. 

Nor’den, (JoHN,) an English engraver and writer, 
born in Wiltshire about 1548. He published the “ Spe- 
culum Britannie,” etc., and “‘ The Surveyor’s Dialogue,” 
(1607.) Died about 1626. 

See Goucu, ‘‘ Anecdotes of British Topography.” 


Nordenflycht, nor/den- fltkt’, (HEDWIGE CHAR- 
LOTYE,) a Swedish authoress, born in 1718, published 
poems entitled “The Passage of the Belts,” “ Victory 
of the Duna,” “ Sweden Emancipated,” (“‘ Den fralsa 
Swea,”) and “An Apology for Women, against J. J. 
Rousseau.” Died in 1763. 

See Howirrt, ‘‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe ;” 
Ruus, *‘ Schicksale der schénen Redekiinste in Schweden.”’ 

Nordin, nor-deen’, (KARL GustaF,) a Swedish prel- 
ate, born at Stockholm in 1749, became Bishop of Her- 
nosand. Died in 1812. 

WNores, di, de no’rés, (GIASONE,) born at Nicosia, in 
the island of Cyprus, became professor of moral phi- 
losophy at Padua. He was the author of several critical 
and philosophical works. Died in 1590. 

Norfolk, DukE or. See Howarnb, (THoMAs,) and 
Howarp, (CHARLES.) 

Norfolk, nor’fok, (HENRY GRANVILLE Firz ALAN 
HowarbD,) DUKE oF, was born in London in 1815. He 
was a member of the House of Commons before the 
death of his father, (1856.) He was a Roman Catholic, 
and advocated the cause of his fellow-believers in Parlia- 
ment. Died in 1860. 

Nor’gate, (EDWARD,) an English artist, celebrated 
for his skill in illuminating or colouring engravings. His 
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performances are highly commended by Fuller. Died 
in,1650. 

See Futier, “‘ Worthies ;’? WALPOLE, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Noris, no’réss, (HENRY,) a Jearned Italian theologian, 
of English extraction, was born at Verona in 1631. He 
was appointed by Pope Innocent XII. chief librarian 
of the Vatican, and was made a cardinal in 1695. He 
wrote a “ History of Pelagianism,” and several valuable 
antiquarian treatises. Died in 1704. 

See Fasront, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.’’ 

Noris, (Marrro,) a prolific Italian dramatic poet, 
born in Venice about 1640; died about 1710. 

Nor’man-by, (CONSrANTINE HENRY Purpps,) MAR- 
QUIS OF, an English statesman, son of Henry, first Earl 
of Mulgrave, was born in 1797. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1818 became a member of 
Parliament for Scarborough. He there distinguished 
himself as the advocate of Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform. In 1831 he succeeded to the title 
of Earl Mulgrave, and in 1832 was appointed Governor 
of Jamaica. He became lord privy seal in 1834, lord 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1835, and was secretary of 
state for the home department from 1839 to 1841. He 
received the title of Marquis of Normanby in 1838. 
He was subsequently employed on embassies to France 
and Italy. He published in 1857 “A Year of Revolu- 
tion, from a Journal kept in Paris in 1848.” Lord Nor- 
manby was also the author of novels entitled ‘‘ Matilda,” 
(1825,) and ‘‘ The Contrast.” Died in 1863. 

See Caprricug, “‘ Diplomates Européens.”’ 

Wormanby, EArt or. See MULGRAVE, (HENRY 
PHILIP PHIPPS.) 

Normand. See Le NORMAND. 

Normand, nor’m6n’, (ALFRED NICOLAS,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1822. He obtained a medal 
of the first class in 1855. 

Normand, (CHARLES PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French 
architect and engraver, born in the department of 
Somme in 1765. He published several professional 
works. Died in 1840. 

Normand, (CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a French physician, 
born in Franche-Comté in 1704; died in 1761. 

Normand, (Louts Marir,) a French engraver, a son 
of Charles Pierre Joseph, noticed above, was born in 
Paris in 1789. He engraved the “Marriage at Cana,” 
after Paul Veronese, and published several illustrated 
works, among which is “ Monuments Frangais,” etc., (2 
parts, 1830-47.) 

Nor’man-dy, (ALPHONSE,) an English chemist and 
writer, born about 1810, was a coadjutor of Dr. Ure. 
He published a “ Hand-Book of Chemistry,” and “ The 
Chemical Atlas,” and invented a valuable apparatus for 
the distillation of aerated fresh water from sea-water. 
Died in 1864. 

Normann, nor’man, (LARS,) a Swedish prelate, born 
at Strengnas in 1651. He became professor of Oriental 
languages at Upsal in 1681, and in 1703 Bishop of 
Gothenburg. He died the same year. * 

See A. Norretius, ‘‘ Vita L. Normanni,”’ 1738. 


Wormann-Hhrenfels, nor’man 4’ren-féls’, (KARL 
FRIEDRICH LEBRECHT,) son of the following, was born 
in 1784. He entered the French service, and held a 
command in the Russian campaign of 1812. He after- 
wards fought for the Greeks in 1822, and had a share 
in the victory of Kombotti. Died in November, 1822. 

Normann-Bhrenfels, (PHILIPP CHRISTIAN,) CouNT, 
a distinguished statesman, born in Swedish Pomerania 
in 1756, entered the service of Duke Charles of Wiirtem- 
berg. He rose to be minister of state in 1802, and was 
created a count in 1806. Died in 1807. 

Normant, nor’mén’, (ALEXIS,) an eloquent French 
advocate, born in Paris in 1697; died in 1745. 

Normant, (ANTOINE,) a benevolent French manu- 
facturer, born at Romorantin in 1783. He was propri- 
etor of a large manufactory of cloth at Romorantin. 

Worn or Norna. See Nornas. : 

Nor/nas or Norns, sometimes called in the English 
plural Nor/nies, | Norse plural, Nornir,*] three virgins, 


* The etymology is unknown, “ The word Norn,” says Thorpe, 
“ does not occur in any kindred dialect.”’ 
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called Urd, (Urdr, or Urda,) Verdandi, and Skuld, (or 
Skulld,)—the Past, the Present, and the Future,—whe 
preside over the destiny of men and gods. They corre- 
spond to the Parcze (Moipat) of classic mythology. 

See Tuorpg, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. ; Keyser, ‘‘ Religion 
of the Northmen.”’ : 

Nornies, an English plural form of Norna or Norn. 
See NORNAS. 

Norns. See NORNAS. 

Norofia, no-rdn’y4, (GASPAR MARIA DE Nava AL- 
VAREZ,) a Spanish soldier and poet, born at Castellon 
de la Plana in 1760, served against the French republic, 
and attained the rank of lieutenant-general. He pub- 
lished an epic poem entitled “ La Ommiada,” an ode on 
the death of the poet Cadalso, who fell, while fighting 
by his side, at Gibraltar, and a number of lyrics. Died 
in 1816. 

Noronha, no-rdn/ya, (AFFONSO,) a Portuguese cap- 
tain, born in the fifteenth century, was a nephew of 
Albuquerque. He captured Socotora in 1508. Died in 
India in 1540. 

See Faria y Souza, “‘ Asia Portugueza.”’ 

Nor’ris, (EDwWIn,) an English ethnologist and linguist, 
born at Taunton in 1795. He was appointed in 1847 
translator to the foreign office, and in 1856 principal sec- 
retary to the Royal Asiatic Society. He has contributed 
a number of valuable treatises to the ‘“‘ Transactions” of 
that society and to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia.” He is 
also editor of the “ Ethnographical Library.” 

Norris, (Sir JoHN,) an English general, was a son of 
Lord Norris of Rycot. He was distinguished by the 
favour of Queen Elizabeth, who sent him in-1585 to 
assist the Dutch in their war against the Spaniards. 
His skill and bravery were conspicuous in the principal 
campaigns, and he won the reputation of one of the 
best English soldiers of the time. 

See Mot Ley, “ United Netherlands,”’ vol. i. chap. vi., and vol. ii. 
chap. xiii. 

Norris, (JoOHN,) an English philosopher and mystical 
divine, born in Wiltshire in 1657. He was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and became an admirer of Plato, 
who was his favourite author. About 1690 he was ap- 
pointed rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury. He was a 
disciple of Malebranche. He published “An Idea of 
Happiness,” (1683,) “The Theory and Regulation of 
Love,” (1688,) and other works on religion and philoso- 
phy. His principal philosophical work is “An Essay 
towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World,” 
(2 vols., 1701-04,) in which he develops the system of 
Malebranche and controverts the opinions of Locke. 
Died in 1711. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Norris, (Sir Joun,) an English naval officer of high 
rank, entered the navy in 1689. He was called FouL- 
WEATHER JACK. Died in 1749. 

Norris, (JoHN,) born in Norfolk in 1734, bequeathed 
to the University of Cambridge one hundred and ninety 
pounds per annum for the endowment of a divinity 
professorship and prize essay which bear his name. 
Died in 1777. 

Norris, (ROBERT,) an English traveller, visited Daho- 
mey, and other parts of Western Africa, of which he 
published an account in 1789. Died in 1792. 

See WALCKENAER, ‘‘ Histoire générale des Voyages.” 

Norry, no’re’, (CHARLES,) a French architect, born 
near Paris in 1756, accompanied the scientific expedition 
to Egypt, and published in 1799 a description of some 
of the monuments of that country. Died in 1832. 

North, (CHRISTOPHER.) See WILSON, (JOHN.) 

North, (Dup1ry,) Lorp, an English writer and poli- 
tician, born in 1581, was an, adherent of the Parliament 
during the civil war. He died in 1666, leaving a collec- 
tion of poems and prose works. 

North, (DupLey,) Lorn, son of the preceding, born 
in 1604, wrote the “Life of Edward, Lord North,” and 
several other works. Died in 1677. 

See R. Norrn, “‘ Lives of the Norths.’’ 

North, (Sir DupLey,) an English merchant and able 
financier, born in 1641, was a brother of Lord-Keeper 
Guildford. In his youth he passed many years In Mer- 
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cantile pursuits at Smyrna and Constantinople. Having 
acquired wealth, he returned home, (1680,) and became 
a London merchant. “ He had meditated deeply on the 
philosophy of trade,” says Macaulay, ‘and thought out, 
by degrees, a complete and admirable theory,” substan- 
tially the same as that of Adam Smith. He was chosen 
a commissioner of customs and of the treasury, and 
elected to Parliament. About 1685 he was the person 
on whom the Jord treasurer chiefly relied for the conduct 
of financial .business in the lower House. He wrote a 
“Voyage from Smyrna, with an Account of Turkey.” 
Died in 1691. 

See Rocer Norru, “Life of Sir Dudley North,”’ 1740-42. 

North, (Sir Epwarp,) a distinguished English lawyer 
under the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Mary. Died 
in 1564. 

North, (FRANcIs,) Baron Guildford or Guilford, com- 
monly styled Lorp-KEEPER GUILFORD, was the son of 
Lord Dudley North, and was born in 1637. About 1655 
he entered as a student the Middle Temple. Soon after 
he was called to the bar he went on the Norfolk circuit, 
where his family interest lay, and relied for success on 
sycophantic arts. He was appointed solicitor-general 
in 1671, attorney-general in 1673, and chief justice of the 
common pleas in 1675. He was the obsequious servant 
of the court, and an ultra-royalist, or Tory, in politics. 
“He was a party,” says Macaulay, “to some of the 
foulest judicial murders recorded in our history.” In 
1682 he obtained the great seal, with the title of lord 
keeper. On the accession of James IJ. (February, 1685) 
the great seal was left in his custody, but he was super- 
seded in his political functions by his rival, Lord Jeffreys. 
Lord Guilford died in September, 1685, leaving his title 
to his son Francis. 

See Rocer Norn, “‘ Life of Francis North ;’? Lorp CAMPBELL, 
“Vives of the Lord Chancellors ;’’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ii., 
(1820 ;) Macaucay, “ History of England,” vol. i. chap. il. 

North, (FREDERICK,) second Earl of Guildford, an 
English Tory statesman, better known as Lord Norvru, 
was born in 1733. He was a son of Francis, Earl of 
Guildford, who died in 1790, and was a great-grandson 
of the Jord keeper of that name. In 1763 he was chosen 
one of the lords of the treasury. He became chancellor 
of the exchequer and leader of the House of Commons 
in 1769. He was a successful debater, and, on account 
of his wit and suavity of temper, a great favourite with 
the House. He also gained the extraordinary favour of 
the king by his readiness to accept the responsibility 
of prime minister in the emergency which arose on the 
resignation of the Duke of Grafton in 1770. ‘The prin- 
cipal event of his administration was the American war, 
which he prosecuted with great pertinacity. Though 
fiercely assailed by Burke, Fox, and Lord Chatham, he 
maintained his power with eminent tact and ability, and 
was supported by large majorities in the House, until 
March, 1782, when he resigned, after the surrender of 
Cornwallis had terminated the American war. He re- 
tained, however, the royal favour until he entered into 
the ill-omened coalition with Fox against the Shelburne 
ministry. In March, 1783, Lord North became secretary 
of state in the coalition ministry of which the Duke of 
Portland was the nominal head. He was dismissed in 
December, 1783, when Pitt became premier. In 1790 
he succeeded to the earldom of Guildford. Died in 1792. 
“ As a statesman,” says Lord Brougham, “his merits 
are confessedly far inferior to those which clothed him 
as a debater and a man. The American war is the great 
blot on his fame.” 

See Lorp Broucuam, “ Statesmen of the Time of George IIT. ;”’ 
Macautay, *““ Essays,” article ‘‘ Chatham ;? LonGg, ‘‘ Portraits of 
Ijlustrious Personages.” 

Worth, (Grorcr,) an English antiquary, born in 
London in 1710, published several treatises on numis- 
matics. Died in 1772. 

Worth, (JouHn,) D.D., a son of Lord Dudley North, 
was born in 1645. Te became professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, and published editions of several works of 
Plato. Died in 1683. 


* See Rocrer North, “ Life of John North.” 


Worth, (RocEr,) a younger son of Lord Dudley 
North, and a brother of Sir Dudley North, was born 


about 1650. He studied law, and became steward of the 
courts to Archbishop Sheldon. He was author of several 
works, the most important of which is ‘The Lives of 
Francis North, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Sir 
Dudley North, and Rey. John North,” (1740-42.) This 
is written in an affected, pedantic style, but contains 
valuable matter. Died in 1733. 

See Rocer Nortu, “ Lives of the Norths.’’ 

North, (Sir THomas,) an English writer, translated 
“The Dial of Princes” from the French, and the “ Moral 
Philosophy” of Doni from the Italian. He also made 
the first translation of Plutarch’s “ Lives” into English, 
(1579.) He died after 1579. 

Northampton, Eart or. See Howarp, (HENrRY.) 

Wor-thamp’ton, (SPENCER JosHUA ALWYNE Comp- 
TON,) Marquis oF, an English patron of science and 
literature, was born in 1790. He became president of 
the Royal Society. Died in 1851. 

North/cote, (JAMrs,) an English artist, celebrated as 
a portrait and historical painter, born at Plymouth in 
1746. Having studied under Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
visited Italy in 1777, and, after his return, was made a 
Royal Academician. Among his best productions are 
“Hubert and Arthur” and “The Murder of the Princes 
in the Tower.” He also published “The Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,” (1813,) and several able treatises on 
Art. Died in 1831. 

See Cunnincuam, “ Lives of British Painters,” etc. 

Northcote, (Sir SraFrorD,) an English conservative 
politician, born in London about 1818. He became 
president of the board of trade in June, 1866, and sec- 
retary for India in March, 1867. He resigned with his 
colleagues in December, 1868. 

Northington, Lorp. See HENLEY, (ROBERT.) 

Nor-thum/ber-land, (ALGERNON PeErcy,) tenth 
EARL oF, born in 1602, was a son of Henry, ninth earl. 
He was lord high admiral under Charles I. Died in 1668. 

Northumberland, (ALGERNON Percy,) DUKE OF, 
a British peer, born in 1792. He entered the navy in 
his youth, and served against the French. In 1847 he 
inherited the dukedom at the death of his brother Henry. 
He obtained the rank of rear-admiral about 1850. Died 
in 1865. 

Northumberland, DUKE or. See DUDLEY, (JOHN.) 

Northumberland, (HreNRyY PERcY,) first EARL OF, 
an English commander, was a son of Henry Percy. His 
mother was Mary, a daughter of the Earl of Lancaster, 
and a great-granddaughter of King Henry III. He was 
a friend of Wycliffe, the Reformer. In 1377 he was 
created Earl of Northumberland by Richard II. He 
was one of the chief agents of the revolution which 
raised Henry IV. to the throne in 1399. In 1402 Percy 
defeated the Scotch under Douglas at Homildon Hill. 
He united with his son Hotspur in rebellion against the 
king in 1403, and was killed in battle in 1408. 

Northumberland, (HENRY PEkRCy,) second EARL 
OF, was a son of Hotspur. He succeeded his grand- 
father, the first ear], in 1408, and was restored to the 
earldom by Henry V._ In the civil war of the Roses he 
fought for the house of Lancaster, and was killed at the 
battle of Saint Alban’s, in 1455. His son, the third earl, 
fell at the battle of Towton, in 1460. 

Worthumberland, (HENRY PERCY,) ninth EARL oF, 
surnamed ‘HE WIZARD, born in 1563, was a son of 
Henry, the eighth earl, who died in the Tower in 1585. 
He commanded a ship in the battle against the Invin- 
cible Armada in 1588. He was a cousin of Thomas 
Percy, an accomplice in the Gunpowder Plot, (1605,) 
and, although the earl himself was a Protestant, he was 
confined many years in the Tower on suspicion, He 
acquired the appellation of ‘‘ Wizard” by his study of 
occult sciences in prison. Died in 1632. 

See Loner, ‘‘ Portraits of Illustrious Personages ;’? CLARENDON, 
“History of the Rebellion.” 

Northumberland, (HuGH Percy,) DUKE oF, born 
in 1742, was a son of Sir Hugh Smithson, who was au- 
thorized to take the name of Percy. He entered the 
army, served at Bunker Hill, (1775,) and gained the rank 
of general. In 1786 he inherited the title of duke. Died 
in 1817. 


See Burks, “ Peerage ;”’ “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ 
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Northumberland, (Hucu Prrcy,) DuKE oF, son 
ef the preceding, was born in 1785, and inherited his 
father’s title in 1817. He favoured the Tory party. He 
was a liberal patron of science, and was much interested 
in botany and horticulture. Died in 1847. / 

Nor’ton, (ANDREws,) D.D., an eminent American 
theologian and scholar, born at Hingham, Massachusetts, 
in 1786. He graduated in 1804 at Harvard College, and 
in 1813 succeeded Dr. Channing as biblical lecturer in 
that institution. He filled the chair of Dexter professor 
of sacred literature at Harvard from 1819 till 1830. His 
most important work is entitled ‘“‘ Evidences of the Gen- 
uineness of the Gospels,” (3 vols., 1837-44.) He was 
for a time editor of the “General Repository and Re- 
view,” published at Cambridge, and contributed many 
able articles to the religious and literary periodicals of 
the time. Among these may be named articles on 
“Franklin” and ‘ Byron,” in the “North American Re- 
view.” In his theological views Dr. Norton was a 
Unitarian of the conservative school. He married a 
daughter of Samuel Eliot, of Boston. Died at Newport 
in 1853. He left a “Translation of the Gospels,” pub- 
lished in 1856. ‘He displayed,” says R. W. Griswold, 
“exact and comprehensive learning and a style singu- 
larly clear, compact, and beautiful.” (‘Prose Writers 
of America.”) He also wrote poems which were much 
admired. 

Norton, (ASAHEL STRONG,) an American minister, 
born at Farmington, Connecticut, in 1766. He preached 
at Clinton, New York, for many years. Died in 1853. 

Wor’ton, (CAROLINE ELIZABETH SARAH,) an emi- 
nent English writer, born in 1808, is a granddaughter 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. She received a superior 
education, and in her seventeenth year wrote a volume 
of poetry entitled “The Sorrows of Rosalie,” which was 
published anonymously, (1829.) In 1827 she was mar- 
ried to the Hon. George Chapple Norton; but this 
union proved most unfortunate, and a divorce took 
place between the parties in 1836. She had published 
in 1830 her poem of “The Undying One,” which was 
received with great favour. It was succeeded by “A 
Voice from the Factories,” (1836,) ‘“The Dream, and 
other Poems,” (1840,) “The Child of the Islands,” (1845,) 
and “Aunt Carry’s Ballads,” (1847.) She has also written 
a romance, entitled “Stuart of Dunleith,” (1847,) and 
“Tales and Sketches in Prose and Verse,” (1850,) many 
of which are remarkable for their fidelity to nature, 
pathos, and intensity of feeling. Among her more recent 
works are a “ Letter to the Queen on Lord Cranworth’s 
Marriage and Divorce Bill,” (1855,) “ Lives of the Sheri- 
dans,” ‘Lady of La Garaye,” (1861,) and “Lost and 
Saved,” (1863.) Mrs. Norton is described by Mrs. Sedg- 
wick, in her “Letters from Abroad,” as the perfection 
of intellectual and physical beauty, uniting masculine 
force with feminine delicacy. 


See Morr, “ Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the Past Half- 
Century,” 1851; Rowron, ‘‘ Female Poets of Great Britain,” (with 
a portrait ;) ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for June, 1831; ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for September, 1840, and June, 1845; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for September, 1830, (with a portrait;) ‘‘ Westminster 
Review”’ for June, 184s. 

Norton, (Lady FRANcEs,) an English moralist and 
writer, born about 1650, was the wife of Sir George 
Norton. She wrote “Memento Mori,” and “The Ap- 
plause of Virtue,” (1705.) Died in 1720. 

See PrupHoMME, “‘ Biographie des Femmes célébres.” 


Norton, (JOHN,) an English writer of the seventeenth 
century, published a work entitled ‘‘ The Scholar’s Vade- 
Mecum.” 

Norton, (JOHN,) a learned Puritan divine and theo- 
logical writer, born in Hertfordshire, England, in 1606, 
emigrated in 1635 to America, and became a minister at 
Boston. Died in 1663. 

Norton, (JoHN P.,) an American chemist, was pro- 
fessor of agricultural chemistry at Yale College. Died 
in 1851. 

ROOK (THoMAS,) an English Calvinistic writer, 
born in Bedfordshire in the sixteenth century, published 
some tracts against popery. He is also said to have 
assisted Sackville in his tragedy of “ Ferrex and Porrex.” 


See Warron, “ History of English Poetry ;’’ Exuts, ‘Specimens 
of the Early English Poets.” 


No6rvi (nér/ve) or Nor, written also Narfi, [etymology 
doubtful,] a giant mentioned in the “ Edda” as the first 
of all the inhabitants of Jotunheim. He had a daughter 
named Night, who was married to Anar or Onar.* The 
offspring of this union was the Earth. She afterwards 
became the wife of Delling or Dellinger, (z.¢. the ‘‘ Dawn,’’) 
and bore to hima bright and beautiful son called Day. 
Then Odin took Night and Day and placed them in 
heaven, and gave them two horses and two cars, that 
they might journey in succession round the world. Night 
rides first with her horse, called Rimfaxi or Hrimfaxi, 
(hrim- (or hreem-) fak’se,—that is, ‘‘ Frosty-mane,”) who 
every morning bedews the earth with foam from his 
bit. The horse of Day is named Skinfaxi, (or “ Shining- 
mane,”) because his radiant mane sends forth the light 
which illuminates heaven and earth. 

See Matter, “Northern Antiquities,”’ vol. ii. fable vi. ; THORPE, 
“Northern Mythology,” vol. i. 

Norvins, de, deh nor’van’, (JACQUES Marquet— 
m&r’kd’,) Baron de Montbreton, (mdN’bReh-ton’,) a 
French /ttévateur and politician, born in Paris in 1769. 
He wrote a “ Picture of the French Revolution,” (1819,) 
a “ History of Napoleon,” (9th edition, 4 vols., 1839,) and 
other works. Died in 1854. 

Nor/wood, (RICHARD,) an English geometer, who 
lived about 1630-50, was the author of several treatises 
on trigonometry, navigation, etc. He is chiefly celebrated 
for having been one of the first who measured a degree 
of the meridian. 

See Hutton, ‘“‘ Mathematical Dictionary.” 

Nosselt or Noesselt, nds/sélt, (JOHANN AUGUST,) a 
German theologian, born at Halle in 1734; died in 1807. 

Wos/sis, a Greek poetess, born at Locris or Locri, 
in Southern Italy, flourished about 310 B.c. She wrote 
graceful epigrams, twelve of which are in the Greek 
Anthology. 

See BENTLEY, ‘‘ Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris.”’ 

Nostitz und Jaénckendorf, von, fon nos’tits dont 
yén’ken-dorf’, (GorrLosp ADOLF ERNST,) a German 
poet, known under the pseudonym of ARTHUR VON 
NORDSTERN, was born in Upper Lusatia in 1765. He 
was the author of “Songs for Free-Masons,” “ Christian 
Emblems,” and other poems. Died in 1836. 

His son, EDUARD GOTTLOB, rose through various 
offices to be minister of the interior for the kingdom of 
Saxony. 

Nos-tra-da’mus or Notre-Dame, not’r-dam’, (Mr- 
CHEL,) a famous French astrologer and physician, of Jew- 
ish extraction, born at Saint-Remi, in Provence, in 1503. 
During the prevalence of the plague at Aix and Lyons 
(1546-47) he acquired a high reputation from the cures 
he effected with a medicine of his own invention. In 
1555 he published a collection of prophecies, (in verse,) 
entitled ‘‘ Centuries,” which caused a great sensation 
and obtained for him the favour and patronage of Cathe- 
rine de Médicis. He was invited by her to Paris, loaded 
with favours, and charged to draw the horoscope of the 
princes, her sons. He afterwards became physician-in- 
ordinary to Charles IX. He died in 1556. Several of 
his predictions are said to have been fulfilled. Owing to 
his having foretold the downfall of Romanism, his works 
were interdicted by the pope, (1781.) 

See E. Jaupert, ‘‘ Vie de M. Nostradamus,” 1656; P. J. pe 
Hairze, “Vie de M. Nostradamus,” 1712; ‘‘La Vie de Nostra- 
damus,’’ (anonymous,) Paris, 1789; E. BaresTe, ‘‘ Nostradamus,” 
Paris, 1842; TH. Bouys, “‘ Considérations sur les Sibyles et sur 
Nostradamus,” 1806. 

Nota, no’ta, (ALBERTO,) an Italian dramatist, born at 
Turin in 1775, was the author of several popular plays 
of the class called sentimental comedy. Among these 
may be named ‘The Duchess of La Valliére,” “The 
Widow in Solitude,” and ‘ Domestic Peace.” They 
have passed through numerous editions, and have been 
translated into French, German, Spanish, Swedish, and 
Russian. Died in 1847. 

See “Vie d’Alberto Nota,” prefixed to the tenth edition of his 
works ; Scuevont, “ Trattenimento sopra le Commedie di A. Nota, 
1826; ‘* Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1828. 


* Probably allied to the Anglo-Saxon az and the Norse ein, te 
fying ‘‘origin,’’ and hence, as an adjective, ° original, primeval. 
See Bosworth’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
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Nothnagel, not’n4-Zel, (JoHANN ANDREAS BENJA- 
MIN,) a German painter and engraver, born in Saxe- 
Coburg in 1729; died about 1800. 

Nothomb, no’tdn’, (JEAN BAprisTE,) a Belgian states- 
man, born at Messancy in 1805. He was appointed min- 
ister of public works in 1837, and in 1841 minister of the 
interior. His ‘‘ Historical and Political Essay on the 
Belgian Revolution” (1833) was translated into German 
and Italian. He was president of the Council from 1843 
to June, 1845. 2 

See L. pe Lom#ntz, “Galerie des Contemporains ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Notker, not/ker, surnamed Puys/rcus, a learned Ger- 
man monk and physician of the tenth century, was like- 
wise celebrated as an artist and poet. Died in 975. 

Wotker, a German ecclesiastic, was a nephew of the 
emperor Otho I. He became dean of the convent of 
Saint Gall, and Bishop of Liege, (972.) Died in 1007. 

Notker, surnamed La/sxo, and called also Tru- 
TON/ICUS, born about the middle of the tenth century, 
entered the monastery of Saint Gall, where he was 
appointed principal teacher. He hada high reputation 
for learning, and made numerous translations from 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. His version of the 
Psalms is esteemed one of the most important monu- 
ments of early German literature. Died in 1022. 

Not/man, (JOHN,) a distinguished architect, born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, July 22, 1810. In 1831 he emi- 
grated to the United States, and settled in Philadel- 
phia, where he continued to reside for the rest of his 
life. He laid out the grounds of Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
designed all the architectural embellishments, and su- 
perintended their execution. He devoted himself par- 
ticularly to church architecture, in which department he 
had few if any superiors in the United States. He was 
distinguished for his thorough acquaintance with me- 
dizeval architecture. He possessed great enthusiasm for 
his art, as well as poetic sensibility, and in his works he 
seemed to address himself not so much to the senses as 
to the soul. He died March 3, 1865. Among his chief 
works may be mentioned Saint Mark’s Church, in Lo- 
cust Street, regarded as among the very best specimens 
of the Gothic style in America, the fagade of the Roman 
Catholic cathedral on Logan Square, and the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, near Walnut and Nineteenth Streets, 
of which the noble doorway is especially admired. 

NGtre, Le. See LENOTRE. 

Notre-Dame, (MICHEL.) See NOSTRADAMUS. 

Notre-Dame, de, deh not’r’dam’, (CEsAr,) a French 
writer, born at Salon in 1555, was a son of Michel Nos- 
tradamus. He obtained the title of gentleman of the 
chamber to Louis XIII. He wrote several poems, and 
a “ History of Provence,” (1614.) Died in 1629. 

Nott, (ABRAHAM,) an American jurist and politician, 
born at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1767, settled in South 
Carolina, and was elected to Congress in 1800. Died 
in 1830. 

Nott, (ELIPHALET,) D.D., LL.D., an American divine, 
born in Windham county, Connecticut, in 1773. He 
was for many years pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Albany, and in 1804 became president of Union 
College, Schenectady, New Vork. He filled this post 
for nearly sixty years, and was greatly instrumental in 
promoting the prosperity and reputation of the college. 
He published “Counsels to Young Men,” “ Lectures 
on Temperance,” ete. Died in 1866. 

Nott, (HENRY JuNrvs,) son of Abraham Nott, noticed 
above, was born in 1797. He graduated at South Caro- 
lina College, and was afterwards professor of logic 
and the philosophy of language in that institution. He 
published “ Novelettes of a Traveller,” etc., and was 
a contributor to the “Southern Review.” He was 
wrecked in the steamer Home in 1837. 

Nott, (JoHN,) an English poet, scholar, and physi- 
cian, born at Worcester in 1751. He made translations 
from the Latin and Italian, and from the Persian of 
Hafiz; he also published an original poem, entitled 
© Alonzo.” Died in 1826. 

Nott, (Jostan Crark,) brother of Henry Junius, 
noticed above, was born at Columbia, South Carolina, 
in 1804, and graduated as a physician in Philadelphia. 


He has published “The Physicai History of the Jewish 
Race,” “ Types of Mankind,” (1854,) and ‘Indigenous 
Races of the Earth,” (1857,) the last two conjointly with 
G. R. Gliddon. 

Nott, (Sir WILi1AM,) a distinguished officer, born in 
Carmarthen, in Wales, in 1782, served in the Afghan 
aes and attained the rank of major-general, Died in 
1845. 

Nottingham, EArt or. See FINCH, (DANIEL) 

Nottingham, not’/ting-am, (HENEAGE FINCH,) first 
Ear OF, an English lawyer and statesman, born in 
Kent in 1621. He entered Christ Church, Oxford, about 
1635, studied law in the Inner Temple, and became an 
eloquent lawyer. On the restoration of Charles II. 
(1660) he was appointed solicitor-general, and took part 
in the prosecution of the regicides. He was chosen in 
1661 to represent the University of Oxford in Parlia- 
ment, became attorney-general in 1670, and lord chan- 
cellor of England in December, 1675. In 1681 he was 
created Earl of Nottingham. Died in 1682. 


See Lorp CampseE t, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;’”? Foss, 
“The Judges of England ;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” 


Nouailher, noo’4/la’, (JEAN BaprisTr,) a French 
painter and enameller, born in 1742; died in 1804. 

Noue, de la, deh 14 noo, (FRANGOTS,) called BRAS DE 
Fer, (bra deh fér,) ze. “ Iron-arm,” a celebrated French 
commander and Huguenot, was born near Nantes in 1531. 
He commanded the rear-guard at the battle of Jarnac, 
in 1569, and was taken prisoner at Moncontour. Having 
lost his left arm at the siege of Fontenay, he supplied its 
place by an ironarm. In 1573 he took command of the 
insurgents at La Rochelle, which he defended for four 
years. After peace had been concluded between Henry 
of Navarre and the Catholics, La Noue went in 1578 to 
Flanders, where he fought against the Spaniards and 
soon became general-in-chief. He was taken prisoner 
in 1580, and detained as such for five years. Having 
joined the army of Henry IV., he fought at the battle 
of Ivry, (1§90,) and was killed at Lamballe in 1591. He 
had a high reputation for virtue and talents. His “ Po- 
litical and Military Discourses” (1587) entitle him to a 
place among the best prose writers of his time. 

See Brantome, ‘‘ Vies des grands Capitaines;’? Davita, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France ;” S1smono1, “‘ Histoire des Fran- 
cais;”? De Tuou, “ Historia sui Temporis ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? Haac, ‘‘La France protestante;’? Mor.ey, ‘ United 
Netherlands,” vols. ii. and iii. 

Noue, de la, (ODET,) Seigneur de Téligny, a French 
officer and poet, was a son of the preceding. He fought 
for Henry IV., and obtained the rank of maréchal-de- 
camp, with the title of counsellor to the king. He wrote 
an essay called a “Paradox that Adversity is more 
necessary than Prosperity,” (1588,) and ‘Christian 
Poems,” (‘ Poésies chrétiennes,” 1594.) Died in 1618. 

Woue, La. See LANOUE. 

Nouet, noo’d’, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Mans in 1605, wrote a number of moral and religious 
works. Died in 1680. 

Nouet, (NrcoLas ANTOINE,) a French astronomer, 
born in Lorraine in 1740; died in 1811. 

Nougaréde de Fayet, noo’ga’rad’ deh fa’ya’, (AN- 
DRE JEAN SIMON,) BAKon, a French jurist and magis- 
trate, born at Montpellier in 1765, published several 
legal and historical works. Died in 1845. 

Nougaréde de Fayet, (AuGuSsTE,) a French jurist, 
son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1811. He 
wrote a number of legal and miscellaneous treatises. 
Died in 1853. 

Nougaret, noo’ea’rd’, (PIERRE JEAN BAPTISTE,) a 
voluminous and mediocre French writer, born at La 
Rochelle in 1742, was the author of poems, tales, dramas, 
and historical works. Died in 1823. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Noulleau, noo’ld’, (JEAN BAPTisTE,) a French eccle- 
siastic and theological writer, born at Saint-Brieuc in 
1604; died in 1672. 

Noureddin or Nour-Eddyn. See Noor-Ep-DEEN. 

Nourrit, noor’e’, (ADOLPHE,) a popular French singer 
and actor, born at Montpellier in 1802; died in 1839. 

Nova, de, da no’va, (JUAN,) a Spanish navigator, 
born in Galicia, entered the service of Emanuel, King 
of Portugal. He sailed for the Indies in 1501, and dis- 
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covered on his route the Isle of Conception, and another 
at no great distance, to which he gave his name. On his 
return, in 1502, he discovered Saint Helena. 

Novalis, no-va’lis, the assumed name of (FRIEDRICH) 
Von Hardenberg, (fon har/den-béro’,) a celebrated 
German philosopher and mystical writer, born at Wider- 
stadt, Saxony, May 2, 1772. He was a son of Baron 
von Hardenberg, a member of the Society of Herrnhuters 
or Moravians. He studied successively at the Univer- 
sities of Jena, Leipsic, and Wittenberg. Among the 
intimate friends of his early youth were Frederick Schle- 
gel, Fichte, and Schelling. About 1797 he produced his 
“Hymns to the Night.” He was affianced to Julia von 
Charpentier in 1798, but their marriage was prevented 
by his death. About this date he wrote the “ Disciples 
at Sais.” His constitution had always been delicate. He 
died of consumption, at Weissenfels, in March, 18or. 
His most extensive work is a mystical romance entitled 
“ Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” which, however, he left 
unfinished. It is enveloped in a rather obscure sym- 
bolism, and displays a wild and eccentric imagination. 
He also wrote a remarkable work called ‘ Christianity 
in Europe.” 

See a ‘‘ Biography of Novalis,’ by TrEck, prefixed to his collected 
works, (‘‘ Novalis Schriften,’’) 2 vols., 1802; CARLYLE, ‘‘ Miscel- 
Janies,”’ article ‘‘ Novalis ;? MADAME DE STAEL, *‘ Del’ Allemagne ;”’ 
Gervinus, ‘‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung;” ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Novara, no-va’ra, (DoMENICO MartA,) an Italian 
astronomer, born at Ferrara in 1464, taught astronomy 
at Bologna, and numbered among his pupils the cele- 
brated Copernicus. Died in 1514. 

Novarini, no-vd-ree’nee, (LuicI,) an Italian theo- 
logian, born at Verona in 1594, wrote “Commentaries 
on the Gospels,” and other works. Died in 1650. 

Novat. See Novarus. 

Novatian, no-va/she-an, [Lat. NovariA/Nus; Fr. 
NOVATIEN, no’va’se-An’,| the founder of a sect called 
Novatians. He became a presbyter of the Church at 
Rome, and insisted on a rigorous enforcement of the 
discipline against the Lapsi,—z.e. those members of 
the Church who under the pressure of persecution had 
relapsed into idolatry or had been guilty of apostasy. 
On this question the Church was divided into two par- 
ties, which in 251 A.D. elected two rival bishops of Rome, 
Novatian and Cornelius, the latter of whom advocated 
greater laxity or charity in the treatment of the weak 
brethren. Novatian was condemned by a general 
Council held at Rome, and his rival obtained the office. 
The Novatians became numerous, and existed for more 
than a century as a separate sect. Some writers con- 
found him with Novatus, mentioned below. 

See Fieury, “ Histoire ecclésiastique ;?? PLuquet, ‘‘ Diction- 
naire des Hérésies.”’ 

Novatianus. See Novarian. 

Novatien. See NovaTIAN. 

No-va’tus, [Fr. Novat, no’va’,] a presbyter of Car- 
thage, called a heresiarch by Catholic writers, was an 
adversary of Cyprian. He was excommunicated in 251 
A.D.,—probably because he resisted the assumption of 
the bishops who wished to domineer over the Church; 
for he is not charged with dogmatical heresy. 

See Freury, “ Histoire ecclésiastique.” 


Novella, no-vel’l4, alearned and beautiful Italian lady, 
born at Padua in 1312, was a daughter of the celebrated 
jurist Giovanni d’Andrea. She was profoundly versed 
in philosophy and jurisprudence, and was accustomed, 
in her father’s absence, to lecture in his place. She is 
said to have lectured with a curtain drawn before her, 

“Lest the students 


Should Jet their young eyes wander o’er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence.” 


Died in 1366. 

See Gincuen#, “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;” ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Novelli, no-vel/lee, (ANroNiIo,) an Italian sculptor, 
born at Castel-Franco in 1600, worked at Florence. A 
statue of Mary Magdalene is called his master-piece. 
He also made telescopes so superior that Torricelli said 
of him, “Behold, another Galileo flourishes !” (“En 
virescit Galilzeus alter!) Died in 1662. 

See Batornuccr, ‘‘ Notizie,” 


Novelli, (Prerro,) called In MorREALESE, (é1 mor- 
ra-4-la’Sa,) an Italian painter and architect, born at Mor- 
reale in 1608. He adorned the churches of Palermo 
with many oil-paintings. He also painted some frescos. 
According to E. Breton, in the “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” he was the greatest painter that Sicily ever 
produced. Died in 1647. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”’ Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizio- 
nario.” 

Novelli, (Pizrro ANTONIO,) an Italian painter and 
poet, born at Venice in 1729; died in 1804. His son 
FRANCESCO, born in 1764, was an engraver. 

Novello, no-vel/lo, (CLARA,) Countess Gigliucci, (jél- 
yoot’chee,) a famous singer, a daughter of Vincent 
Novello, was born in London in 1818. She performed 
in Paris and London. She was married to Count Gi- 
gliucci about 1845. ¢ 

Novello, (VINCENT,) an eminent musician, born in 
London in 1781,-was the son of an Italian. He com- 
posed music for the Church, and published several col- 
lections of the works of other composers. He was the 
father of Mary Cowden Clarke, and Clara, Countess 
Gigliucci. Died in 1861. 

See ‘‘ Life of V. Novello,’ by his daughter, Mrs. CLarkeE. 

Noverre, no’vair’, (JEAN GEORGES,) born in Paris in 
1727, is celebrated for the improvements he introduced 
into the ballet and the art of dancing. He was the 
author of “Letters on the Imitative Arts,” etc., (1807,) 
and several dramatic works, and was appointed chief 
ballet-master of the Royal Academy of Music, Paris. 
Died in 1810. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for April, 1786. - 

Noves, de, deh nov, (or no’vés,) (LAURA,) a French 
lady, celebrated as the subject of Petrarch’s sonnets, 
was born near Avignon in 1307; died in 1348. 

See De Sank, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Pétrarque,” 1744. 

Novikof, Novikov, or Novikow, nov’e-kof’, (NI- 
KOLAI IVANOVIrCcH,) a Russian /ttévateur, born near 
Moscow in 1744. He published a ‘‘ Lexicon of Russian 
Authors,” and a work entitled “The Painter,” which 
was very successful. He established in Moscow a Ty- 
pographical Society for the cheap printing of valuable 
books, and contributed in many ways to promote the 
cause of education. Died in 1818. 

See Gretcu, ‘‘ Essai sur |’ Histoire de Ja Littérature Russe.’’ 

No/vi-us, (Q.,) a Latin comic poet, lived about 80 
B.C., and was contemporary with Sulla the dictator. He 
wrote plays called Aéellane. 

Nowell, no’el, (ALEXANDER,) an English theologian, 
born in Lancashire about 1508, was a zealous  pro- 
moter of the Reformation. On the accession of Queen 
Mary he went into exile. He became Dean of Saint 
Paul’s, London, in 1560, and took a prominent part in 
the Convocation of 1563, at which the articles of re- 
ligion were revised. His most important work is his 
“Catechism,” which was published in Latin in 1570 
and in English about 1571. This is the “‘ Larger Cate- 
chism” adopted by the Anglican Church. He had a 
high reputation for learning and candour. Died in 1602, 

See Cuurton, “‘ Life of Alexander Nowell,”’ 1809. 

Wowell, (LAWRENCE,) a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, graduated at Oxford in 1544. He became Dean 
of Lichfield in 1559. He compiled a Saxon Vocabulary, 
which he gave to William Lambarde in manuscript. Died 
in 1576. 

Nox or Nyx, [Gr. Noé; Fr. Nurt, niie’ ; It. Norre, 
not’ta,] one of the most ancient deities in classic my- 
thology, is a personification of Night. She was supposed 
to be the daughter of Chaos, the brother of Erebus, and 
the mother of Day, (Hemera.) Among her offspring 
were Death, Sleep, Momus, Nemesis, and the Parce. 

Noy, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English lawyer, born 
about 1577. He was appointed attorney-general in 1631, 
and thenceforth became the advocate of the royal pre- 
rogative, though he had previously been one of its 
strongest opponents. It was at his suggestion that King 
Charles I. levied the tax of ship-money, which was 
one of the exciting causes of the civil war. He wrote, 
among other legal works, “The Complete Lawyer; and 
a “Treatise on the Rights of the Crown.” Died in 1634. 
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Noydens, no-e-déns’, ? (BENIro REMIGIO,) a Spanish 
philologist, born in Aragon about 1630, published a 
Spanish Dictionary, (1674.) Died in 1685. 

Noyer, du. See DuNOYER. 

Noyes, noiz, (GEORGE RAPALL,) D.D., an American 
scholar and divine, born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
in 1798. He was elected in 1840 Hancock professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Janguages, and Dexter lecturer on 
Biblical literature, at Harvard College. He published 
translations of the Psalms, the book of Job, and other 
parts of the Bible, and contributed to the “Christian 
Examiner.” Died in 1868. 


See the ** North American Review” for October, 1832. 


Noyes, (WILLtam Curris,) an American jurist, born 
in Rensselaer county, New York, in 1805. He practised 
law in the city of New York, where he died in December, 
1864. 

Nucci, noot/chee, (BENEDETTO,) an. Italian painter, 
of the Roman school, was born at Gubbio about 1520 ; 
died in 15387. 

Wuck, nook, (ANron,) a skilful German anatomist 
and physician, born about 1660. He was professor of 
surgery and anatomy at Leyden, and subsequently presi- 
dent of the College of Surgeons. He made several valu- 
able discoveries relative to the lymphatic vessels and 
glands, and published a treatise “On the New Salival 
Duct,” and one ‘On the Motion of the Circular Bile.” 
Died in 1692. 

Nuenarius. See NEUENAR. 

Nu/gent, the name of a noble family, originally from 
Normandy, who settled in Ireland in the twelfth century. 
RICHARD NUGENT was created by King James I. Earl of 
Westmeath in 1621. GEORGE THOMAS JOHN NUGENT, 
born in 1785, became Marquis of Westmeath in 1822. 
He was a prominent leader of the Orange party. Sir 
GEORGE NUGENT, grandson of Viscount Clare, born in 
1757, served in America and the Netherlands. He was 
successively appointed Governor of Jamaica and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in the West Indies, and in 
1846 field-marshal. Died in 1849. His brother, Sir 
CHARLES EDMUND NUGENT, served with distinction 
under Rodney, and was created admiral of the blue in 
1808. In 1833 he received the title of admiral of the 
fleet. Died in 1844. 

Nugent, (CHRISroPHER,) an Irish physician of con- 
siderable reputation, was father-in-law of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
His principal work is an “Essay on Hydrophobia,” 
(1753-.) Died in 1775. 

Nugent, (GEoRGE NUGENT GRENVILLE,) LORD, an 
English writer and liberal statesman, a son of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, was born in 1788. On entering 
Parliament, in 1812, he became a prominent advocate of 
the cause of the Greeks, and was also conspicuous in 
the defence of Queen Caroline. In 1830 he was made 
lord of the treasury, and soon after lord high commissary 
of the Ionian Islands. He returned to England in 1835, 
and died in 1850 or 1851. He published very interesting 
“Memorials of John Hampden,” and wrote, in conjunction 
with his wife, “ Legends of Lilies, by the Lord and Lady 
thereof.” 

See the “London Quarterly Review” for June, 1846. 

Nugent, (Comte LavaL DE WESTMEATH,) a general, 
born in Ireland in 1777. He entered the Austrian army 
at an early age. He gained some advantages over the 
troops of Murat in 1815. About 1849 he was raised to 
the rank of feld-maréchal. 

_ Nugent, (Roperr Craccs,) EArt, a poet and poli- 
tician, born in Ireland. He married in 1736 Anne 
Craggs, a daughter of Secretary Crages, who was a 
friend of Addison. He entered the House of Commons 
in 1741, and became a lord of the treasury. About 1776 
he obtained the title of Earl Nugent. Died in 1788. 
He published a volume of poems in 1739. 

Nugent, (THoMAs,) LL.D., a learned writer and com- 
piler, was a native of Ireland. He published, among 
other works, “Travels through Germany,” (1768,) and 
a “French-and-English Dictionary,” (1774,) often re- 
printed. Died in 1772. 

Nu’ma Pom-pil’i-us, the second king of Rome, 
celebrated in Roman legends or fables as the author of 


the religious ceremonies of the Romans. According to 
these legends, Numa was a Sabine, and was elected 
king as successor to Romulus. Instructed by the Ca- 
mena Egeria, he prescribed the rites of public worship, 
and appointed pontiffs, augurs, flamens, and vestals. 
His reign was pacific and prosperous. There was a 
prevalent tradition among the ancients that Numa de- 
rived his wisdom from Pythagoras. 

See Piurarcn, “Lives; Nizsunr, ‘fRémische Geschichte ;’ 
J. Meyer, “‘ Delineatio Vite Numz Pompilii,”” 1765. 

Nu-me/ni-us, [Novujvioc,] a Greek philosopher, born 
at Apamea, in Syria, is called a Pythagorean, or rathera 
professor of a Platonico-Pythagorean philosophy. He 


lived in the second century of our era, and was favour-~ 


ably mentioned by Origen. He attempted to reconcile 
the great Greek schools with the doctrines of the Brah- 
mans, Magi, and Jews, and to restore the philosophy of 
Plato to its original purity. His works are not extant. 

See J. Simon, “Histoire de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie;’? RITTER, 
“* History of Philosophy.’’ 

Nu-me’ri-an, [Lat. Numerta/Nus; Fr. NUMERIEN, 
nii’ma’ré-AN’,] (MARCUS AURELIUS,) son of Carus, suc- 
ceeded him as Emperor of Rome in 284 A.D., in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Carinus. He was afterwards put 
to death in the same year, as is supposed, by his father- 
in-law, Arrius, and Diocletian was chosen emperor. 
Numerianus was famed as an orator anda poet. His 
character is said to have been excellent. 

See Vopiscus, ‘‘ Numerianus.”’ 

Numerien. See NUMERIAN. 

Nu-me-si-a’nus or No-mis-i-a/nus, a physician of 
Corinth, flourished in the second century of the Chris- 


tian era. He numbered the celebrated Galen among 
his pupils. 
Numitor. See Romutus. 


Wunes-Barreto, noo/nés bar-ra’/to, (BELCHIOR,) a 
Portuguese missionary, born at Oporto in 1520. He was 
employed many years in India, and wrote interesting 
letters on Oriental affairs. Died in 1571. 

Nufiez, noon’yéth, (ALVAREZ,) surnamed CABEGA DE 
Vaca, (ka-ba’tha da v4’k4,) a Spanish explorer, was the 
second in command of a party which discovered or ex- 
plored Florida in 1528. He was appointed adelantado 
of Rio de la Plata about 1540. Died in 1564. 


See Gomara, ‘Historia general de las Indias;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 


Nunez, [Lat. No’N1us,] (FERNANDO DE GUZMAN,) a 
distinguished Spanish scholar and promoter of classical 
learning, was born at Valladolid about 1470. He was 
descended from the noble family of Guzman, and was 
surnamed PINCIANUS, from Pincium, the Latin name of 
Valladolid. After having studied Greek in Italy, he was 
appointed one of the professors of that language in the 
University of Alcala. He afterwards filled the chair of 
ancient langaages and rhetoric at Salamanca. Nufiez 
had a share in the celebrated “Complutensian Poly- 
glot’?. of Cardinal Ximenes, and in the Latin version of 
the Septuagint. He also published, among other works, 
an excellent edition of Seneca. Died in 1553. 

Nunez, | Lat. No’n1us or Non/ntius,]| (Luis,) a Flem- 
ish or Spanish medical writer, born about 1555, lived 
at Antwerp. He was eminent for learning, and wrote 
several works, among which is a treatise on diet, ‘ Dize- 
teticon, sive de Re Cibaria,” (1627.) Died after 1645. 

See N. Antonio, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana.” 

Wunez, noo’néz, or No/ni-us, (PEDRO,) an eminent 
Portuguese mathematician, bornin 1492. He wrote a 
number of very able treatises on navigation, geometry, 
and the projection of maps; and the improved scale 
which he invented for reading an observed angle is 
still called by his name. He is also said to be the in- 
ventor of the loxodromic curve. Nunez was professor 
of mathematics at Coimbra, and royal cosmographer. 
Died in 1577. 

See Monructa, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;”? BARBosA Ma- 
CHADO, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana.” 

Nufiez de Balboa. See BALBOA, DE. 

Nufiez de Villavicencio, noon’yéth da vél’y4-ve- 
thén’the-o, written also Nunnez de Villavicencio, a 
Spanish painter, born at Seville about 1635, was a pupil 
of Murillo. Died in 1700, 
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NUNNING 


Nunning, nd0n/ning, (Jopocus HERMANN,) a German 
antiquary, born at Schuttorp in 1675 ; died in 1753. 

Nunziante, noon-ze-dn’ta, (Viro,) MARQuIs, an Ital- 
ian general, born at Campagna in 1775. He commanded 
the army which the King of Naples sent in 1820 against 
his insurgent subjects, but was abandoned by that army. 
He became commander-in-chief of all the Neapolitan 
armies in 1831. Died in 1836. 

See F. PALERmo, ‘‘ Vita e Fatti di V. Nunziante,”’ 1839. 

Nureddin. See Noor-Ep-DEEN. 

Nus, niis, (EUGENrE,) a French dramatist, born at 
ChAalons-sur-Sa6ne in 1816. 

Nushirwan or Nuschirwan. See Kuosroo. 

Wut’tall, (THomas,) an English botanist of high repu- 
tation, born in Yorksbire in 1786. He emigrated to the 
United States about 1808, after which he explored the 
country bordering on the Missouri River, and published 
his valuable “ Genera of North American Plants,” (1818.) 
He was professor of natural history at Harvard from 
1822 to 1834. He performed an excursion to the Rocky 
Mountains and Columbia River about 1834. Among his 
works is a ‘‘ Manual of the Ornithology of the United 
States and Canada,” (2 vols., 1834.) Died in 1859. 

Wuvolone, noo-vo-lo’na, (CARLO FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Milan in 1608. He imitated the 
style of Guido so successfully that he was surnamed THE 
Gurtpo oF LomBarDy. Among his master-pieces is 
“The Miracle of Saint Peter at the Beautiful Gate.” 
Died in 1661. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Nuvolone, (GiUSEPPE,) an Italian painter, born at 
Milan in 1619, was a brother of the preceding. He was 
sometimes called PANFILO. Died in 1703. 

Nuvolone, (PANFILO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Cremona, was the father of the preceding. He worked 
at Milan. Died, at an advanced age, in 1651. 

Nuwayri. See NOOWAIREE. 

WNuzzi, noot’see, (MaRIo,) called MARIO DE’ Frort, 
(ma/re-o da fe-o’ree,) a celebrated Italian flower-painter, 
born near Naples in 1603. His pictures enjoyed a great 
reputation in his time, and commanded high prices. 
Died in 1673. 

Nyberg, nii’bérg, (JULIA CHRISTINA,) a Swedish 
poetess, whose assumed name is EUPHROSYNE, was 
born in 1785. 

Nyctée. See Nycreus. 

Nyc’teus, [Gr. Nuxretc; Fr. Nycrir, nék’ta’,] a 
fabulous king of Thebes, said to have been a son of 
Neptune and the father of Antiope. 

Wyder. See NIDER. 

Nye, ni, (PHrvre,) an English nonconformist divine, 
born about 1596, was distinguished for his hostility to 
the cause of Charles I. In 1647 he attended as chap- 
lain the commissioners sent to treat with that monarch 
in the Isle of Wight. He died in 1672, leaving numerous 
controversial treatises. 
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Nyerup, nii’er-tp, (RAsMuUs,) an eminent Danish 
scholar and antiquary, born at Fiinen in 1759. He was 
appointed in 1796 professor of the history of literature 
and librarian of the University of Copenhagen, Among 
his numerous and valuable works we may name his 
“Symbols to Illustrate Teutonic Literature,” (1787,) and 
“ Historical and Statistical Account of the Condition of 
Denmark and Norway in Ancient and Modern Times,” 
(4 vols., 1802-06.) In conjunction with Rahbek and 
Abrahamson, he published in 1812 an edition of old 
Danish heroic songs, with historical explanations. He 
published, conjointly with Kraft, a work on Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Icelandic biography, entitled “* Almindeligt 
Litteraturlexicon for Danmark, Norge og Island,” (2 
vols., 1819.) Died in 1829. 

See C. Morrecn, “‘ Mindeord over R. Nyerup,”’ 1830; ‘‘R. Ny- 


erup’s Levnetsléb beskrevet af ham selv,’”’ 1820; Krarr og NyERuP, 
: : : ara 
‘* Litteraturlexicon ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Nymann, nee’man, (GREGOR,) a German physiologist, 
born at Wittenberg in 1594. He published “De Vita 
Foetus in Utero,” (1628,) which is commended. Died 
in 1638. 

Nymphe, nim/fé, [Gr. Nouoa ; Fr. NYMPHES, nanf, | 
the name of a numerous class of female divinities with 
which the imagination of the ancient Greeks peopled 
the groves, the mountains, the Jakes, the rivers, the 
fountains, and the valleys. They may be described as 
personifications of the genial and beneficent powers of 
nature. Among their common attributes were youth 
and beauty. They were divided into several classes or 
species, namely, Oceanides and Nereides, sea-nymphs ; 
Oreades, mountain-nymphs; Naiades, fresh-water 
nymphs; Dryades, wood-nymphs, or nymphs of trees; _ 
Limniades, nymphs of lakes; and Napzz, nymphs 
of forests and groves. The poets feigned that the 
Nymphs were the nurses of Bacchus, Jupiter, and Pan, 
(See OCEANIDES, NEREIDES, OREADES, etc.) 

Nymphes. See NYMPH. 

Nym/phis, [Noudw,| a Greek historian, a native of 
the Pontic Heraclea, lived about 250 3.c. He wrote a 
“ History of Alexander thé Great and his Successors,” 
and two other works. None of these are extant. 

Nymphodore. See NyMPHODORUS. 

Nym-pho-do’rus, [Gr. Nuydodopoc ; Fr. Nympxo- 
DORE, nam‘fo’dor’,] a Greek surgeon, mentioned by 
Celsus and Galen, lived probably in the third century 
B.c. He invented a machine for the reduction of dislo- 
cations. 

Wymphodorus, a Greek historian of Amphipolis, 
whose epoch is unknown. He wrote a work on the laws 
and customs of Asia, called Nouua ’Aciac. 

Nysten, nis’ten, (PereER HuBErt,) a Dutch physician, 
born at Liege in 1771. He was the author of a “ Dic- 
tionary of Medicine and its Accessory Sciences,” (1810,) 
and ‘ Researches in Physiology and Pathological Chem- 
Died in 1818. 


O. 


O, da’, do, (FRANGoIS,) MARQuts, a French financier, 
born in Paris in 1535. He became superintendent of 
the finances in 1578. Died in 1594. 

Oakes, dks, (URIAN,) a learned nonconformist divine, 
born in England in 1631, emigrated to America, and 
settled as minister at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1671. 
He became president of Harvard College in 1680. Died 
in 1681. 

Oates, ots, (TiTus,) a notorious impostor, the in- 
ventor of the famous Popish Plot, was born in or near 
London about 1620. He became a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church, was deprived of his living for vicious 
conduct, and turned a Roman Catholic. He passed 
some time in a Jesuit college at Saint-Omer, from which 
he was expelled in 1677. In 1678 he appeared as an 
informer, and swore that the pope and Jesuits had con- 
spired to massacre the prominent Protestants, make 
themselves masters of the kingdom, and establish popery. 
His story was generally credited, and produced a furious 


excitement. Many Catholics were put to death for 
alleged complicity in the plot. Oates received a pension 
of £1200. After the accession of James II. he was 
convicted of perjury, severely whipped, and imprisoned 
from 1685 to 1689. He died in 1705. 


See Macautay, “ History of England ;”? Burnet, ‘ History of his 
Own Times ;”? Hume, “ History of England ;’? Everyn, “ Diary.”’ 


Ob-a-di’ah, [ Heb. 112)’,] one of the minor Hebrew 
prophets, lived probably about 590 B.c. Nothing is 
known respecting the events of his life. His prophecy 
is comprised in a single chapter. 

Obeidah. See ABoo-OBEIDAH. 

O’Beirne, o-beern’, ?(THOMAS LEwrs,) an Irish prel- 
ate and writer, born in the county of Longford in 1748. 
He accompanied Lord Howe to America, as his chaplain, 
in 1775, and was created, after his return, Bishop of 
Meath. He was the author of a poem entitled “ The 
Crucifixion,” (1776,) and of several prose works. Died 
in 1823. 
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Obelerio, 0-ba-la’re-o, a Venetian doge, born about 
760, began to rule in 804 a.D., soon after which Venice 
was invaded by Pepin, King of the Lombards. He was 
exiled in 809, and died in 831 A.D. 

Obentraut, von, fon o’ben-trowt’, (JOHANN MI- 
CHAEL,) a German general, born in the Palatinate in 
1574. He fought for Frederick, Elector Palatine, and 
was second in command of the army which, under Ernst 
of Mansfeld, gained advantages over Spinola and Tilly 
in Flanders. He was killed in battle at Kalemberg in 
1625. 

See Scutrter, “ History of the Thirty Years’ War;” C. G. DE 
Kocu, ‘‘ Tableau des Révolutions de |’ Europe.”’ 

Obereit, o/beh-rit’, (JAKOB HERMANN,) a German 
or Swiss alchemist and mystic, born in Aargau in 1725, 
practised medicine in his early life. He wrote, besides 
other works, a “Defence of Mysticism,” (1775,) and 
“Promenades de Gamaliel, Juif Philosophe,” (1780.) 
Died at Jena in 1798. 

Oberhdauser, o/ber-hoi’zer, (BENEDICT,) a German 
canonist, born in Upper Austria in 1719; died in 1786. 

See ‘‘ Memoria B. Oberhauseri,”’ Saltzburg, 1786. 


Oberhaduser, (GEoRG,) a manufacturer of micro- 
scopes, was born at Anspach, in Bavaria, in 1798. He 
became a resident of Paris about 1815, and made some 
improvement in the form of microscopes. Between 1831 
and 1856 he constructed a great number of these instru- 
ments, which were exported to all civilized nations. 

Oberkampf, o/ber-kampf’, (CHRISTOPH PHILIPP,) a 
distinguishtd German artisan, born at Weissenbach in 
1738. Having removed to France, he established at 
Jouy the first nianufactory of printed cottons, (1759.) 

. He brought this art to a degree of excellence hitherto 
unknown, and conferred an immense benefit upon his 
adopted country. He received from Napoleon the cross 
of the legion of honour. Died in 1815. 

Oberlin, o’ber-lin, [Ger. pron. o’bér-leen’ ; Fr. pron. 
o’ bér1an’, | (JEAN FREDERIC,) an eminent philanthropist 
and reformer, born at Strasburg in 1740. In compliance 
with his father’s wishes, he studied theology, instead of 
embracing the military profession, for which he had a 
strong inclination. He became in 1766 Protestant pastor 
of the Steinthal, or Ban de Ja Roche, a barren and rocky 
valley in Alsace, the inhabitants of which, owing to their 
country having been repeatedly Jaid waste during the 
French and German wars, were in a state of wretched 
poverty and ignorance. Oberlin now devoted himself 
to the reform which had been begun by his predecessor, 
Stouber, and, by his energy and mildness, succeeded in 
overcoming the prejudices of the people, who at first 
opposed all innovations. Besides great improvements 
in agriculture and the mechanical arts, he introduced 
many new employments, such as cotton-spinning, weav- 
ing, and straw-plaiting. He founded schools, to which 
he gave competent teachers, originated infant-schools, 
and took upon himself the principal religious instruction 
of his parishioners. So highly was Oberlin esteemed 
for the excellence of his character, and so deep was the 
sense of the benefits he had conferred, that during the 
troubles of the French Revolution the Ban de la Roche 
remained undisturbed; and he received from Louis 
XVIIL. the cross of the Jegion of honour, (1819.) After 
the death of his wife, (1784,) Oberlin was assisted in his 
benevolent labours by his housekeeper, Louisa Schepler, 

. formerly a servant in his family. She obtained from the 
French Academy, in 1829, one of the Montyon Prizes 
of Virtue, (five thousand francs.) Oberlin died in 1826, 
after a short illness, at the age of eighty-six. 

See Aucust Nranper, “ Ziige aus dem Leben und Wirken des 
Pastors Oberlin,” 1835; Paut Mertin, ‘‘ Le Pasteur Oberlin,”’ 1833; 
RorHert, “Leben J. F. Oberlins,” 1847; ‘*The Ban de la Roche 
and its Benefactor,”” London, 1820; ‘Le Pasteur Oberlin, Souvenir 
d’Alsace,’’ 1824; H. Lurrerorn, ‘“ Notice sur J. F. Oberlin,” 1826; 
Be oaicdan LalesObCtiak ude 
Oberlin,” i:bivdari, Sth edition: age Ree eee 

Oberlin, (JEREMIE JAcQuES,) a scholar and antiquary 
of high reputation, born at Strasburg in 1735, was a 
brother of Jean Frédéric, noticed above. He became 
professor of logic and metaphysics in the university of 
his native city, (1782.) Among his principal works are 
his “ Tables of Roman Rites,” (“Rituum Romanorum 
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Tabule,” etc., 1774,) and “On the Amatory Poets of 
Alsatia in the Middle Ages,” (“De Poetis Alsatize Ero- 
ticis Medii A&vi,” 1786.) He also published excellent 
editions of Horace, Tacitus, and other Latin classics, 
Died in 1806. 

See WincKLER, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. J. Oberlin,’ 1807; D. E. 
Srorser, ‘‘ Biographische Notiz iiber J. J. Oberlin,” 1807; ‘‘ Nous 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Oberweg. See OVERWEG. 

Obrecht, o’bréxt, (ELIAS,) an antiquary, brother of 
Ulrich, noticed below, was born at Strasburg in 1654. 
He wrote several treatises on Roman antiquities. Died 
in 1698. 

Obrecht, (Grorc,) a German jurist, born at Stras- 
burg in 1547; died in 1612. 

Obrecht, (ULRICH,) a learned jurist, grandson of the 
preceding, was born at Strasburg in 1646. He published 
a number of legal works, and editions of Latin classics. 
Died in 1701. 

Obregon, o-bra-gén’, (BERNARDINO,) a Spaniard, 
born near Burgos in 1540, founded an order of monks 
devoted to the service of the sick in hospitals. Died 
in 1599. 

See H..Matpvonano, ‘‘ Vida de Bernardino de Obregon.”’ 

Obrenovitch or Obrenowitsch, o-bra-no/vitch, 
(MiLoscu,) styled Prince of Servia, born in 1780, was 
originally a Servian peasant. He became about 1815 a 
leader of the Servian insurgents, and gained several vic- 
tories over the Turks. In 1816 or 1817 he was elected 
prince. He afterwards made a compromise with the 
Sultan, who permitted him to govern Servia as tributary 
to the Turkish empire. His tyranny having provoked 
his subjects to revolt, he abdicated in 1839. He was 
restored in January, 1859, and died in 1860. 

See Fossart, ‘‘Das Leben des Fiirsten Milosch und seine 
Kriege,”’ 1836. 

O’Bri’en, an Trish family of rank, descended from the 
famous chieftain Brian Boroimhe, who was slain at the 
battle of Clontarf, in 1014. MuRROUGH O’BRIEN was 
created in 1800 Marquis of Thomond. Died in 1808. His 
nephew, JAMES O’BrIEN, Marquis of Thomond, served as 
a naval officer against the French, and in 1847 was made 
an admiral. Sir Luctus O’Brien, born in 1800, became 
lord lieutenant of Clare in 1843. He was twice chosen a 
member of Parliament for Clare, and was a zealous ad- 
vocate of conservative principles. His brother, WILLIAM 
SMITH O’BRIEN, born in 1803, was elected to Parliament 
for the county of Limerick in 1832. Here he became 
an earnest coadjutor of O’Connell in the Repeal move- 
ment. He was afterwards the leader of a party called 
“Young Ireland,” which, not satisfied with the legal 
agitation of O’Connell, advocated a forcible separation 
from England. Soon after the French revolution of 
1848 he visited Paris, but, disappointed in his hopes of 
assistance from France, he returned to Dublin, where he 
summoned a national convention of three hundred mem- 
bers. This assembly was prohibited by the government, 
and O’Brien, with other leaders, was arrested. He was 
condemned to death; but this sentence was afterwards 
commuted to banishment, and in 1849 he was sent to 
Australia. He was subsequently pardoned. Diedin 1864. 

See the “ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1861. 


Obry, o’bre’, (JEAN BaptTisre,) a French Orientalist, 
born at Albert (Somme) in 1793. He resided for many 
years at Amiens. 

Ob’se-quens, (JuLIUS,) a Roman writer, of whose 
personal history nothing is known. He was the author 
of a work entitled ‘De Prodigiis,” in which he records 
the wonderful occurrences from the foundation of Rome 
to the time of Augustus. Some parts of it which were 
lost have been supplied by Lycosthenes, (Woolfhart.) 

Obsopoeus. See Opsopamus. 

Ocaiia, de, da o-k4n’ya, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish poet, 
born in the latter part of the sixteenth century, was the 
author of religious poems. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Ocaritz, d’, do-k4-réts’,? (Jos#,) CHEVALIER, a 
Spanish diplomatist, born in the province of Rioxa in 
1750. He was chargé-d’affaires at Paris in 1792, and 
made great efforts to save the life of Louis XVI. In 


O’CAROLAN 


1805 he was sent as ambassador to Turkey. Died at 
Varna in 1805. 

See TuErs, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” 

O’Car’o-lan, (TURLOUGH,) a famous Irish bard and 
musical composer, born in 1670, was a skilful performer 
on the harp. Died in 1738. 

Oc’cam or Ockham, ok’kam, (WILLIAM,) an Eng- 
lish philosopher and eminent logician, surnamed THE 
INVINCIBLE Docror, born in Surrey in the thirteenth 
century, was the founder of a sect called by his name. 
He studied theology under Duns Scotus, whose tenets 
of Realism he opposed, and aimed to restore those of 
Nominalism. He was excommunicated by Pope John 
XXII. for his bold defence of the emperor Louis of 
Bavaria against the encroachments of the papal power. 
Among his principal works is a treatise ‘On the Power 
of the Sovereign Pontiff.” Died at Munich in 1347. 

See B. Haurtau, ‘‘ De la Philosophie scolastique.”’ 

Occleve. See HoccLeve. 

Occo, ok’ko, (ADOLF,) a German physician and nu- 
miusmatist, born at Augsburg in 1524. He published 
“The Coins of the Roman Emperors,” (‘ Imperatorum 
Romanorum Numismata,” 1579,) and other works. Died 
in 1604. 

See Brucker, ‘‘ Vita A. Occoni.”’ 

Oc’com, (SAMSON,) a converted Indian, born in New 
London county, Connecticut, about 1723, became cele- 
brated as a preacher among his people, and in 1766 
visited England. Died in 1792. 

Océan. See OcEANUuS. 

O-ce-an/i-dé5s, [Gr. ’Oxeavidec ; Fr. OCEANIDES, 0’sa’- 
@néd’,] sea-nymphs or ocean-nymphs, daughters of 
Oceanus and Tethys. They were supposed to have 
been several thousand in number. (See NyMPH:.) 

O-ce’a-nus, [Gr. ’Qxeavoc ; Fr. OCEAN, 0’sa’6n/,] in 
classic mythology, was the god of the river Oceanus, by 
which the ancient Greeks supposed the earth to be sur- 
rounded. According to Hesiod, he was the first-born 
of the Titans, the son of Uranus and Ge, (or Ceelus and 
Terra,) the husband of Tethys, and a parent of the 
Oceanides and of several thousand rivers. 

O-cel’lus Lu-ca’/nus, so named from his birthplace, 
Lucania, in Italy, is supposed to have been a disciple of 
Pythagoras, and to have flourished about 500 B.c. His 
treatise “On the Nature of the Universe” is the only 
one of his works extant. It maintains the doctrine of 
the eternity of the world. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Oceola. See OscKora. 

Ocheda, o-ka/da, (Tommaso,) an Italian Littérateur, 
born at Tortona in 1757, became librarian to Lord Spen- 
cer in 1790. He wrote essays on philosophy. Died in 1831. 

Ochin. See OcHINo. 

Ochino, o-kee/no, [Lat. Ocui’Nus; Fr. OcHIN, 
o’shan’,| (BERNARDINO,) one of the most celebrated 
Italian Protestants, was born at Sienna in 1487. He 
became a popular preacher, and was chosen general of 
the order of Capuchins in 1538. It is also stated that 
he was confessor to Pope Paul III., and was venerated 
asa saint. Having formed an acquaintance with Juan 
Valdez, a Reformer, he avowed his conversion to the 
Protestant faith, and escaped to-Geneva in 1542. In- 
vited by Cranmer, he went to England in 1547, and 
preached in London until the accession of Queen Mary, 
in 1553, after which he lived at Zurich. He became a 
Unitarian, and was banished from Zurich about 1562. 
Died in Moravia in 1564. He had published several 
volumes of sermons, and other works on theology. 

See MARCHAND, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’’ BAay.e, “‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ DANIEL 
Meyer, ‘ Essai sur la Vie, etc. de B. Ochin,” 185r. 

Ochinus. See OCHINO. 

Ochoa, de, da o-cho’4, (Don EvGENIo,) a Spanish 
writer and translator, born in Madrid about 1812. He 
wrote various works in prose and verse, and translated 
many from the French and English. 

Ochosias or Ochozias,* the French form of the 
name AHAZIAH, which see. 


Ochoziah or Ochozias. See OcHostIAs. 


* Cowley—following, it would seem, the French spelling—writes 
the name, in English, Ochoziah. (See ‘‘ Davideis,”’ book ii., line 595.) 
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Ochs, oks, (PrrER,) a Swiss statesman and jurist, 
born at Bale in 1749, was chancellor and grand tribune 
of Bale. He was created by Napoleon a councillor of 
state, and director of the Helvetic republic. He wrote 
a ‘‘ History of Bale,” (‘‘Geschichte von Basel,” 6 vols., 
1785-1822,) and also published several dramas. Died 
in 1821. 

Ochsenbein, ok’sen-bin’, (ULRICH,) a Swiss poli- 
tician and general, born in the canton of Berne in 1811. 
He was a leader of the radical party, and became presi- 
dent of the Federal Diet in 1847. He took a prominent 
part in the war against the seven Catholic cantons, 
which formed a separate confederacy, called the “Sun- 
derbund,” in 1847. 

Ochterlony, ok’ter-lo’ne, (Sir DAVID,) a British gene- 
ral, born in 1758. He served in India, and distinguished 
himself in the campaign of Nepaul in 1815-16. Died 
in 1825. 

Ockenfuss. See OKEN. 

Ockenheim. See OKEGHEM. 

Ock’ley, (Stmon,) an English divine and Oriental 
scholar, born at Exeter in 1678, became professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge in 1711. He 
published in 1718 his “ History of the Saracens,” a valu- 
able work, which is commended by Gibbon. He also 
translated the second Apocryphal Book of Esdras from 
the Arabic version, and wrote an ‘Introduction to the 
Oriental Tongues,” (1706.) Died in 1720. 

See CHALmeErs, ‘ Biographical Dictionary.” 

O’Con/nell, (DANIEL,) a famous Irish orator and 
political agitator, born near Cahirciveen, Kerry, in Au- 
gust, 1775, was educated as a Roman Catholic at Saint- 
Omer, in France. He entered Lincoln’s Inn as a student 
of law in 1794, and was admitted to the bar in 1798. He 
quickly attained the foremost rank in his profession, and 
became pre-eminent as the advocate of Catholic eman- 
cipation,—z.e. the relief of Catholics from. political dis- 
abilities. In the promotion of this cause he entirely 
discouraged a resort to physical force. He married his 
cousin, Mary O’Connell, about 1802. In 1823 he founded 
the Catholic Association. He was elected a member 
of Parliament for Clare in 1828, and refused to take the 
oath which was designed expressly to exclude Roman 
Catholics from the House. This affair caused a violent 
excitement and agitation, which resulted in the passage 
of the bill for Catholic emancipation in 1829, and O’Con- 
nell then took his seat in the House of Commons. He 
represented Dublin in Parliament from 1832 to 1835, 
and from 1837 to 1841. Having given up his lucrative 
practice to devote himself to legislative duties, he was 
indemnified by an annual subscription raised by his polit- 
ical friends under the name of “rent.” About 1840 he 
commenced an agitation for the repeal of the union, on 
which subject he made speeches at monster meetings in 
Treland in 1842 and 1843. He was arrested, tried, and 
found guilty of sedition or conspiracy, for which he was 
sentenced in 1844 to imprisonment for one year, and 
fined two thousand pounds. This judgment was reversed 
by. the House of Lords. He supported the Whig min- 
istry which came into power in 1846, after which he 
witnessed a decline of his influence in Ireland and the 
rise of dissensions among his followers. He died at 
Genoa in May, 1847, in the course of a journey to Rome. 

See ‘Life and Times of Daniel O’Connell,” by his son Joun, 2 
vols., 1846; FaGan, ‘‘ Life and Times of Daniel O’Connell,”’ 2 vols., 
1848; SCHIPPER, ‘“*O’Connell’s Leben,” 1844; Gonpon, ‘‘ Biographie 
de D. O’Connell,”’ 1847; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ L. pE 
LomEnig, ‘‘M. O’Connell, par un Homme de Rien,”’ 1842; ‘‘ Fraser's 
Magazine” for May, 184r. 

O’Con/nor, (ARTHUR,) an Irish general, born at Ban- 
don, near Cork, in 1767, was a Protestant. He joined 
the society of United Irishmen, who sent him on a secret 
mission to France, where he negotiated with General 
Hoche about the liberation of Ireland. In 1797 or 1798 
he was tried on a charge of treason, and acquitted. He 
entered the French service, and became a general of 
division in 1804. About 1807 he married Elisa, a 
daughter of the famous Condorcet. Died in 1852. _ 

See THomas Moors, “Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald,’’ 1831; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

O’Connor, (FEARGUS,) the celebrated 
English Chartists, was born near Cork, 
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1796. In 1832 he became a member of Parliament for 
the county of Cork, and acquired great popularity with 
the radicals. Dissatisfied with the moderate policy of 
O’Connell, he advocated the rights of the working-class, 
whom he succeeded in uniting into a numerous party 
called Chartists. In 1838 they summoned a national 
convention in London, in order to prepare for a general 
insurrection. In November, 1839, after a sanguinary 
conflict at Newport, the Chartists were dispersed by the 
government troops, and many of their leaders taken 
and transported. O’Connor, however, who had carefully 
avoided any infringement of the Jaw, escaped, and soon 
after founded a journal called “The Northern Star,” 
which obtained an immense circulation. In 1843 he 
returned to Ireland, where he engaged with ardour in the 
repeal agitation, and in 1847 was elected to Parliament 
for Nottingham. After the French revolution of 1848 
he called another convention, and presented to the 
House of Commons a monster petition for the introduc- 
tion of the national charter, which produced no effect. 
Disappointed in his hopes of reform both in England 
and Ireland, O’Connor fell into a state of hopeless 
lunacy, and in 1852 he was taken to an insane-asylum. 
Died in 1855. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1848. 

Oc-ta/vi-a, [Fr. OcTAvVIE, ok’ta’ve’,] a Roman lady, 
born about 70 B.c., was a daughter of C. Octavius, and 
a sister of the emperor Augustus. She was married 
first to Marcellus, who died in 41. Soon after his death 
she became the wife of Mark Antony. This marriage 
was intended to confirm amicable relations between 
Antony and Augustus. By her beauty and virtue she 
obtained a favourable influence over Antony for a short 
time. She accompanied him in his expedition against 
the Parthians as far as Corcyra; but, supplanted in the 
affections of Antony by Cleopatra, she was sent back to 
Italy. In 32 B.c. he sent her a bill of divorce. She 
died in If B.c., leaving several daughters. Herson, M. 
Marcellus, died before her. (See MARCELLUS.) 

See Prutarcn, ‘‘ Lives,’ article ‘‘ Antony:’? Dron Casstus, 
“History of Rome,” books xlvii.-li.; SAINT-REAL, ‘‘ Vie d’Octavie, 
Sceur d’Auguste,’’ 1761. 

Octavia, a Roman empress, born in 42 A.D., was a 
daughter of the emperor Claudius and Messalina. She 
was married in 53 to Nero, who became emperor. He 
divorced her in 62 A.D., and a few months later put her 
to death. 

Octavian or Octavianus. 
peror of Rome.) 

Octavie. See OCTAVIA. 

Octavius. See AUGUSTUS. 

Oc-ta’vi-us, (Catus,) the father of the emperor Au- 
gustus. He married Atia, a daughter of Julia, who was 
a sister of Julius Cesar. He became pretor in 61 B.c., 
and was proconsul in Macedonia in 60. Died in 58 B.c. 
His official conduct was highly commended by Cicero. 
Velleius Paterculus characterizes him as ‘‘gravis, sanc- 
tus, innocens, dives.” He had a daughter, Octavia, 
noticed above. 

See Suetonius, ‘‘ Augustus.” 


Octavius, (Cnrrus,) a Roman officer, was elected 
pretor in 168 B.c., and commanded a fleet sent against 
Perseus, King of Macedon, whom he took prisoner. He 
was consul in 165 with Manlius Torquatus, and was 
assassinated at Laodicea in 162 B.C, 

Octavius, (CNeEIus,) a grandson of the preceding, 
was a partisan of Sulla. He became consul in 87 B.c. 
as the colleague of L. Cornelius Cinna, who was a 
partisan of Marius. The soldiers of Cinna entered 
Rome and killed Octavius in 87 B.c. 


See Appran, ‘ Bellum Civile.” 


Octavius, (MArcus,) a Roman officer, was a partisan 
of the senate in the civil war against Cesar. At the 
battle of Actium (31 B.c.) he commanded a division of 
the fleet of Antony. 

Odazzi, o-dit’see, (GIOVANNI,) 
born at Rome about 1663, 
Died in 1731. 

Oddi, od’dee, (Muzic,) an Italian geometer, born at 


See AuGustTus, (Em- 


an Italian painter, 
was a pupil of Ciro Ferri. 


Urbino in 1569. He wrote “On Sun-Dials or Clocks,” 1803 ; 
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(“Degli Orologi solari nelle Superficie piane,” 1614.) 
Died in 1639. 

Oddi, degli, dal’yee od’dee, (MArco,) an Italian 
medical writer, born at Padua in 1526; died in rso1. 

Oddi, degli, (Opo,) an Italian physician, born at 
Padua, was the father of the preceding. He was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Padua, and wrote several medical 
works. Died in 1559. 

Oddi, degli, (Srorza,) an Italian 
born at Perugia in 1540; died in 1611. 

O-dell’, (THOMAs,) an English dramatist, born in 
Buckinghamshire, was the author of comedies entitled 
“The Chimera” and “The Prodigal.” Died in 1749. 

See Baker, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica.”’ F 

Odenath. See ODENATUS. 

Odenathus. See ODENATUS. 

Od-e-na’tus or Od-e-na’thus, [ Fr. Oprnarn, 
o’deh-n&t’,] Prince of Palmyra, the husband of Zenobia, 
was an able genera]. After the emperor Valerian had 
been defeated and captured by the Persians, (260 A.D.,) 
Odenatus raised an army, drove Sapor, the Persian king, 
from Syria, and assumed the title of King of Palmyra. 
He also invaded Persia, and pursued the King of Persia 
to Ctesiphon. For these services he received the title 
of Augustus from Gallienus, who recognized him as his 
colleague in 264. He was assassinated in 266 or 267 A.D. 
(See ZENOBIA.) 

See TREBELLIUS Pottio, “ Triginta Tyranni;”’ G. Hoyns, ‘‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Zenobiz atque Odenathi Rebus,”’ 1847. 

Oderborn, o/der-born’, (PAUL,) a Lutheran minister, 
born in Pomerania, lived about 1585. He wrote a work 
on the Russian religion and customs, “De Russorum 
Religione, Ritibus,” ete., (1581.) 

Oderic. See ODERICO. 

Oderico (o-da-ree’ko) [Fr. ODERIC, o’deh-rék’] oF 
PORDENONE or PORTENAU, an Italian monk, born at 
Pordenone, in the Friuli, in 1286, travelled over a con- 
siderable part of Asia as a missionary. His “Life and 
Travels” were published after his death, which took 
place in 1331. 

See Venni, ‘‘Elogio storico del B. Oderico,’’ Venice, 1761. 

Oderico, (Gasparo Lupovico,) an Italian antiquary, 
and librarian of the University of Genoa, born in 1725. 
He was the author of several learned treatises on nu- 
mismatics and inscriptions, and was a member of the 
French Institute. Died in 1803. 

See Carreca, “Elogio storico di G. L. Oderico,’’ Genoa, 1804. 

Oderigo daGubbio. See GuBBio. 

Odescalchi, (BENEDETTO.) See INNOCENT XI. 

Odescalchi, o-dés-kal’/kee, (MARCANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian nobleman, eminent for his philanthropy, was a cousin 
of Pope Innocent XI. He founded several institutions 
for the sick and the friendless, and at his death, in 1670, 
left all his property for their benefit. 

Odescalchi, (TommMaso,) a relative of the preceding, 
was almoner to Pope Innocent XI. In 1686 he founded 
an asylum for the education and employment of poor 
children. Died in 1692. 

Odevaere, o-deh-va’/reh, (JosEpHUS DIonystus,) a 
celebrated Belgian painter, born at Bruges in 1778. Hav- 
ing studied under David in Paris, he visited Rome, where 
he executed two large frescos in the Quirinal palace, 
and the “ Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence,” now in a 
church of Bruges. He was appointed court painter to 
William I., King of the Netherlands, in 1815. Among 
his best works may be named the “ Peace of Utrecht” 
and the “ Battle of Nieuport.” Died in 1830. 

Odier, o’de-4’, (Louis,) a distinguished physician, 
born at Geneva in 1748. He finished his studies at 
Edinburgh under Dr. Cullen, and, on his return, intro- 
duced vaccination into France and Switzerland. He 
was a corresponding member of the Institute of France, 
and filled several important offices in his native city. 
He was the author of a ‘‘ Manual of Practical Medicine,” 
and published, about 1798, in the “ Bibliotheque Bri- 
tannique,” a translation of one of Jenner’s treatises 
on vaccination. Died in 1817. 

See Maunorr, “Notice de la Vie et des Ecrits de L. Odier,’” 
1818; Prexr& Pretvost, ‘‘ Notice de la Vie de L. Odier,”’ 1818. 

Odier, (PIERRE,) a Swiss jurist, born at Geneva in 
died in 1859. 


poet and jurist, 
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Odillon Barrot. See Barrov, 4 

Odilo (0’de’lo’) or Odilon de Mercceur, o’de’ln’ 
deh mér’kur’, Satnt, a French monk, born in 962, was 
eminent for learning. He was elected Abbot of Cluny, 
which, under his direction, became one of the most 
celebrated monasteries of Europe. Died in 1048 or 


1049. 
See “ Histoire littéraire de la France ;’’ ‘‘ Gallia Christiana.” 
Odilon. See OpILo. 


O’din or OSinn, (3/thin,) written also Othin, [called 
by the Germans Wo/pan or Wo/DEN; Old German, 
Wuoran, derived from vada, to “wade,” to “go,” to 
“pervade,” ] in the Norse mythology, the greatest of all 
the gods, corresponding in the main to the Zeus or 
Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans. His name is sup- 
posed to signify “mind” or “spirit.” As the father of 
the Asir, (the ruling gods of heaven and earth,) he is 
styled All-father, (Al-fodr or Al-faSir,) although he him- 
self was the son of Bér,* and the grandson of Buri.t 
He is also called Val-father, (Val-foSr, ze. “ father of the 
fallen,”’) because all who fell in battle were supposed to 
belong in an especial manner to him. Hence his hall is 
called Valhalla, (or Valbdll,) the “hall of the fallen” or 
“slain.” Valhalla is situated in Odin’s mansion, called 
Gladheim or Gladsheim, (the “home or habitation of 
gladness.”) The roof of the hall is formed of spears and 
shields. ‘The hall itself is surrounded by a roaring river 
called Thund, and has five hundred and forty gates, 
through each of which eight hundred men can go abreast. 
Here are assembled all the chosen warriors ( £izherzar ) 
who have fallen in battle; it is their pastime to fight and 
slay each other every day, but the wounded are quickly 
healed, and the dead are restored to life. They then 
ride back to Valhalla, where they refresh themselves by 
drinking mead (or beer) with the gods and feasting on 
the flesh of the boar Szhrimnir. The Valkyries (Val- 
kyrjur or Valkyriur) wait upon the warriors, furnish- 
ing them with drink and food, (see VALKYRIA;) but 
Odin himself lives on wine alone. Near Valhalla is 
Vingolf, the hall where the goddesses assemble. Odin’s 
throne was called Hlidskjalf (hlid’ske-alf) or Lidskialf, 
whence his eye is said to survey the whole world. 

Regarding Odin as the living spirit which pervades 
the universe, the Norse poets have represented living 
nature under the symbol of the ash-tree, (Yg¢g’drasil or 
Ig/drasil,) that is, the seat or abode of Odin.t “All 
life,” says Carlyle, “is figured by them [the Northmen] 
as a tree, Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has its 
roots deep down in the kingdom of Hela, (or Death,) its 
trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over 
the whole universe. . . . At the foot of it, in the Death- 
kingdom, sit Three Nornas, Fates,—the Past, Present, 
Future,—watering its roots from the sacred Well. ... 
Its boughs are histories of nations. The rustle of it is 
the noise of human existence. . . . I find no similitude 
so true as this of a tree. Beautiful ; altogether beautiful 
and great. The ‘machine of the universe,’-—alas, do 
but think of that in contrast !” 

Although Odin (Spirit or Thought) was the principal 
creator of the heavens and the earth, he was assisted by 
his brothers Vili (Will) and Ve, (Holiness.) ‘The gods, 
having got the giant Ymir slain,” says Carlyle, “deter- 
mined on constructing a world with him. His blood 
made the sea, his flesh was the Jand, and the rocks his 
bones; of his eyebrows they formed Asgard, .. . his 
skull was the great blue vault of immensity, and the 
brains of it became the clouds. What a Hyper-Brob- 
dignagian business !” It is, however, only in the creation 
of the world that Vili and Ve are mentioned; they ap- 


* In like manner Jupiter was called ‘‘ Father of the gods and king 
of men,”’ (“‘Diviim pater atque hominum rex,’’) although the son of 
Saturn, (or Cronos,) who again was the son of Coelus (Uranus) and 
Terra, (Ge.) 

+ Burt, (boo’re,) written also Burg, [ze. “‘ producing,’’ because, be- 
ing the first of the gods, he was the progenitor of all the others, ] is 
described as a mighty and beautiful being in human form, who came 
into existence soon after the mythic cow Audhumla began to lick the 
frost-covered rocks of the primeval chaos. He had a son named Bor 
(bdr) or Bore, [z.e. “born” or “produced,” and hence “‘ son,””] who 
is said to have married the daughter of the giant Bolthorn, and to 
have had by her three sons,—Odin, Vili, and Ve. 

¢ Yoo or Yoor (ze. the ‘‘ terrible’) is one of the many names of 
Odin. Drasill or drdsull is said to signify “‘ chariot” or ‘‘seat.”’ 
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pear afterwards to have become blended or absorbed 
in Odin, the all-embracing World-Spirit. Among Odin’s 
possessions may be mentioned a horse of wondrous 
powers, with eight legs, called Sleipnir, on which he 
rides over land and sea; and Gungnir, (gting’nir,) a 
spear, which never failed to strike whatever it was aimed 
at. He has also two ravens, named Hugin and Munin, 
which he sends forth over the whole world to get intel- 
ligence. In addition to his other attributes, Odin was 
supposed to possess marvellous powers as a magician. 

Odin is to be considered to represent energy and 
courage rather than knowledge. Hence it is said that 
he once went to Mimir’s§ well, at the root of Yggdrasil, 
for a drink from the fountain of knowledge, but, in order 
to obtain it, it was necessary for him to deposit one of 
his eyes as a pledge, whence he is usually represented 
as one-eyed. ; 

War being almost the sole occupation of the ancient 
Northmen, Odin, their principal deity, became of neces- 
sity the god of war, his. character in this respect nearly 
corresponding to that of the Mars (Aves) of classic my- 
thology.|| He is represented as having first introduced 
war and slaughter among mankind. _ Again, he differed 
from Jupiter in not wielding the thunderbolt, this weapon 
belonging to Thor; but, in a region where thunder- 
storms are comparatively unfrequent, the possession of 
the thunderbolt was less essential to the dignity of the 
chief of the gods than in the countries where Olympian 
Zeus was worshipped. (See THOR.) 

Odin is not 1mmortal in the fullest sense; at Ragna- 
rock (the final destruction of the A®sir and the world) 
he is fated to be destroyed by the wolf Fenrir, the off- 
spring of Loki. (See Lox1.) 

See Tuorps, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; ‘‘ Religion of the 
Northmen,” by Rupotpx Keyser, translated by BarcLay PEnN- 
nock, New York, 1854; Matter, ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,’’ vol. ii. ; 
LoNGFELLOow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe,’’ section “Icelandic 
Language and Poetry;” Prvrersen, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi,” p. 30 
et seq. 

O/ding-ton, (WALTER,) a Jearned English monk under 
the reign of Henry VIIL., was called WALTER OF EVEs- 
HAM, from the monastery of that name in Worcester- 
shire. He was the author of valuable works on music, 
astronomy, and mathematics, 

Odiot, o’de’o’, (JEAN BAPTISTE CLAUDE,) a French 
goldsmith, born in Paris in-1763. His works had a 
European reputation. Died in 1850. 

Odo, o’do’, or Odon, o’dbn’, [Lat. ODoAR’DUS,] a 
French prelate of great learning and influence, was born 
at Orléans. He was elected Bishop of Cambray in 1105. 
He wrote several works on theology, which have been 
printed. Died in 1113. 

See ‘‘ Gallia Christiana ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” _, 

O’do, [Fr. Opon, o’ddn’,] Satnt, an English ecclesi- 
astic, was patronized by King Alfred and his immediate 
successors, and was made Archbishop of Canterbury by 
King Edmund in 944. Died in 958. 

See W. F. Hook, “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. i. ch. vii. 

Odo or Odon, Saint, Abbot of Cluny or Clugny, 
was born in France about 879 A.D. He was distinguished 
as a reformer of monastic discipline. Died in 943. 

See B. Haurtau, “ Histoire littéraire du Maine.” 


Odo or Odon de Conteville, o/dén’ deh ként’- 


vél’, born in Normandy in 1032, was a half-brother of 
William the Conqueror, He became Bishop of: Bayeux 
in 1049. After the conquest of England he obtained 
the title of Earl of Kent and Hereford, and was grand 
justiciary. He is said to have been cruel and arrogant. 
Died in 1097. 


See Prevost, “‘ Histoire de Guillaume le Conquérant ;’”’ ‘‘ Gallia 
Christiana ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Odo of Kent, Abbot of Battle, an English theolo- 
gian, born in Kent, was a friend of Thomas 4 Becket. 
He wrote several works. Died in 1200. 

Od-o-a’cer, [Gr. ’Odéakpoc ; Fr. ODoAcrE, 0’do’&kr’,] 
a Gothic military commander in the service of the West- 
ern Roman empire. Soon after the deposition of the 


§ Mimir signifies the ‘“ knowing one.” 


jj Saxo Grammaticus, writing in Latin, calls Odin Afars. 
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emperor Julius Nepos by Orestes, who had usurped the 
throne in the name of his son Romulus, Odoacer ad- 
vanced to Pavia, took Orestes prisoner, and caused him 
to be executed, in 475 A.D. Having banished Romulus, 
he was proclaimed King of Italy by his army; but he 
refused the imperial titles, and the Western Empire was 
thenceforth considered at an end. In 488, Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths, invaded Italy, and besieged 
Odoacer in Ravenna. After a brave and protracted re- 
sistance, he was compelled to surrender, and was exe- 
cuted in 493, by order of Theodoric, who proclaimed 
himself king. 

See Gipzon, ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’’ Lr 
Beau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire;” JoRNAND#S, “‘ De Rebus Goth- 
icis;’’? PRocorius, ‘‘Bellum Gothicum;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Odoacre. See ODOACER. 

Odoardus. See Obo. 

O-do-fre’dus, an Italian jurist of high reputation, 
born at Bologna; died in 1265. 

Odolant-Desnos, o’do’lén’ da/no’, (JosEPH,) a 
French savant, born at Alengon in 1797, wrote several 
scientific and descriptive works. 

Odolant-Desnos, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French writer 
on various subjects, born at Alengon in 1722, was grand- 
father of the preceding. Died in 1801. 

Odon. See Opo. 

O’Don/nell, (LEopoLn,) Count of Lucena and Duke 
of Tetuan, a Spanish general, of Irish extraction, was 
born in 1808 or 1809. He fought for the queen against 
the Carlists in the civil war which began about 1833, and 
defeated Cabrera at Lucena in 1839. He became the 
enemy of Espartero, whom he drove from power in 1843. 
In 1854 he instigated a revolt which resulted in a change 
of the ministry, and he was appointed minister of war. 
He was prime minister from July to October, 1856, and 
was restored to the same office in June, 1858. He com- 
manded with success in a war against Morocco in 1859- 
60. He died in exile at Biarritz in 1867. 

O’Don’nell or O’Don’el, (RODERICK,) was created 
Earl of Tyrconnel by James I. in 1603. Several of his 
descendants espoused the cause of James IL., and, after 
his defeat at the battle of the Boyne, settled in Austria, 
where they rose to distinction in the State and the army. 
CHARLES O’DONNELL served in the Seven Years’ war, 
and became field-marshal lieutenant, and in 1768 was 
made Governor-General of Transylvania. Died in 1770. 
Maurice O’DONNELL married Christine, daughter of 
the Prince of Ligne, and rose to be chamberlain and 
field-marshal lieutenant. Died in 1843. JOSEPH HENRY 
O’DONNELL entered the Spanish service about 1795, 
and gained several advantages over the French. For 
his victory at L’Abispal he received the title of Count 
of Abispal. Having subsequently incurred the sus- 
picions of the constitutional party, he was deprived of 
his command, and took refuge in France, where he 
died in 1834. 

O’Don/o-van, (JoHN,) an Irish archzologist and 
eminent Celtic scholar, born in Kilkenny county about 
1808. He produced, besides other works, “The Annals 
of Ireland, by the Four Masters, from the Earliest His- 
toric Period to a.p. 1616,” etc., (3 vols. 4to, 1848-51.) 
Died in 1861. 

See ALLigoneg, ‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ 

Odoran, o’do’r6n’, or Odoranne, 0’do’ran’, a French 
monk of Sens, born in 985. He wrote a general chron- 
icle from 675 to 1032. . Died after 1045. 

Odorico da Pordenone. See ODERICO. 

O-dys’seiis, [Gr. ’Odvoceic; Fr. Opysske, o’de’sd/’, | 


the Greek name of the hero of Homer’s “* Odyssey.” 
(See ULYSSES.) 
Ciagre. See Giacrus. 

_ CBagrus, ee/a-grus, [ Gr. Olaypoc; Fr. CEAGRE, 
4’gr’,| a semi-fabulous king of Thrace, was the father 
of Orpheus and Linus. 

Gacolampade. See CEcoLampanivs, 

Gicolampadius, ek-o-lam-pa’de-us, [ Ger. pron. 
a-ko-lam-pa’de-us; Fr. CEcoLampapr, a’ko’l6N’ pad’; 
Ger. OEKOLAMPAD, 6-ko-l4m-pat’,] an eminent German 
Reformer, whose original name was HausscHEIN or 
HUSGEN, was born in Franconia in 1482. He studied 
theology at Heidelberg, and became in 1515 pastor of 


a church at Bale, in Switzerland, where he strongly de- 
nounced the abuses of the Roman Church. About 1522 
he openly declared in favour of the Reformed faith, and 
in 1524 was appointed professor of divinity at Bale. In 
the controversy between Luther and Zuinglius concern- 
ing the real presence, he adopted the views of the latter. 
He was the author of numerous theological works, among 
which may be named his Commentaries on Isaiah, Job, 
Daniel, and Jeremiah, a treatise ‘On the Passover,” 
(“De Ritu Paschali,”) and ‘Annotations on Genesis.” 
He was one of the most profound scholars of his time, 
and was remarkable for the moderation and general 
excellence of his character. Died in 1531. 

See W. Capriro, ‘‘ Vita J. Oecolampadii,” 1793 ; Gryn#us, “ Vita 
J. Oecolampadii,” 1536; S. Hess, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung des Dr. J. 
Oecolampadius,”’ 1793; WAGNER, “‘ Lebensbeschreibung des Oeco- 
lampadius,” 1804; J. J. Herzoc, ‘Das Leben J. Oekolampads,” 2 
vols., 1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

QG&cumenius, ek-u-mee’ne-us, Bishop of Tricca, in 
Thessaly, is supposed to have flourished in the ninth or 
tenth century. He wrote Commentaries on the Acts, 
on Saint Paul’s Epistles, and on the Apocalypse. 

See Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.” 


Oeder, 6’der, (GrorG Lupwic,) a German exegetical 
writer, the father of the following, was born near Anspach 
in 1694. He published several commentaries on the 
Scriptures, Died in 1760. 

Oeder, (GEorG Lupwic,) a distinguished German 
botanist, born at Anspach in 1728. He studied at Got- 
tingen under Haller, through whose influence he was 
appointed professor of botany at Copenhagen in 1752. 
His most important work is his splendid “ Flora Danica,” 
(3 vols., 1762-72,) illustrated with upwards of sixteen 
hundred figures of plants. It was afterwards continued 
by Miller. The 9th and last volume was issued in 1814, 
Oeder also wrote several able treatises on political econ- 
omy and finance. Died in 1791. 


See Hatem, ‘ Andenken an Oeder,”’ 1793; Krarr og Nyerup, 
*¢ Litteraturlexicon ;’? Hirscuinc, “* Historisch-literarisches Hand- 
buch.”’ 


Cidipe. See (Epirus. 

Cidipus, éd’e-pus, [Gr. Oidirovg; Fr. GEprpr, 4’dép’,] 
a son of Laius, King of Thebes, and Jocasta, was cele- 
brated in Greek mythology and tragic poetry as a type 
or instance of the fatality which man cannot escape. 
According to the legend, an oracle warned Laius that if 
he ever hada son, that son should kill his father and 
marry his mother. Laius therefore exposed his first- 
born son soon after his birth, in order that he might 
perish ; but he was found by a shepherd of Polybus, King 
of Corinth, was named Cédipus, and brought up as the 
son of Polybus. Having consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
he was informed that he should commit parricide. In 
the course of a journey he met Laius in the road, with 
attendants, who provoked a quarrel, in which CEdipus 
killed the King of Thebes. Soon after this event the 
throne of Thebes and the hand of Jocasta, the queen, 
were offered to him who should solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx. (See SpHINx.) Cé£dipus solved the riddle, ob- 
tained the throne, and became father of several children 
by Jocasta, He afterwards discovered his guilt, and 
suffered penalties and misfortunes of which contradictory 
accounts are given by different writers. 

See Sopuocius, ‘“CEdipus Tyrannus ;” “The Odyssey,” book 
xi.; Eurtprpes, ‘* Phoenissz ;”’? Smit, “ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology.”’ 

CGidman, 6d’m4n, (SAMUEL,) a Swedish savant and 
theologian, born in Smaland in 1750. He became pro- 
fessor of theology at Upsal in 1806, and wrote com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures. Died in 1829. 

Oedumla, See AUDHUMLA. 

Oefele, 6’feh-leh, (FRANZ IGNAZ,) a skilful German 
painter, born at Posen in 1721; died in 1797. 

CGigir. See AicIR. 

Gigir, [from oga, to “shudder at,” to “dread,”] or 
Hler, hiair, ze. the ‘“Shelterer,” [from A/é, ‘‘lee,”] the 
god of the sea or ocean, His wife Ran has a net, with 
which, it is said, she catches seafarers. Their nu- 
merous daughters are the waves of the ocean. Cégir 
and Hler appear to have been originally regarded as 
two distinct personages,—the former ruling over the 
stormy, the latter over the tranquil, sea. Ran (signifying 
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“robbery,” or “one who robs or bereaves”’) represents 
the tendency of the sea to rob men of life and of their 
most precious treasures. It is related in one of the Norse 
legends that, the A¢sir having once paid a visit to Ggir, 
he was in want of a kettle large enough to brew beer 
for them. Thereupon Thor and Tyr went to the dwell- 
ing of the giant Hymir, who had a very spacious kettle, 
amile deep. Thor grasped the kettle by the rim and 
threw it over his head, so that the rings came down to his 
feet, almost hiding him from view. After that, Cégir and 
the Aésir had an ample supply of beer for their banquets. 

See THorpe, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. pp. 67-69; KEYSER, 
Religion of the Northmen ;’? Perrersen, “‘ Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Oehlenschlager or Ohlenschlager, 6/len-shla‘Zer, 
(ADAM GorTrLok,) an eminent Danish poet, born in a 
suburb of Copenhagen on the 14th of November, 1779, 
was the son of a German who had settled in Denmark, 
He began at an early age to write plays, which he would 
act in company with his sister and young associates. His 
e1ithusiasm for the drama introduced him to the notice 
and friendship of Rahbek and Rosing. He was after- 
wards attracted to the study of Scandinavian antiquities 
and historical legends, which furnished material for 
some of his most popular dramas. He published in 


1805 a collection of poems, including the dramatic tale: 


of “ Aladdin,” which displays the splendid colouring of 
Oriental fiction. The same year he visited Germany, 
where he acquired the friendship of Goethe, Tieck, and 
other celebrated writers of the time. While there he 
composed several dramas in Danish, which he translated 
into German and submitted to the criticism of his 
friends. From Germany he proceeded to Paris, and 
thence to Rome, returning to Copenhagen in1810. He 
had written during his absence his tragedies of ‘ Pal- 
natoke,” (1809,) “ Axel and Valborg,” (1810,) and “ Cor- 
reggio,” which are ranked among his best productions. 
He was appointed soon after his return professor or 
zsthetics in the University of Copenhagen, and the same 
year married Christiana Heger, a sister of Rahbek’s 
wife. Among the most important of his other works are 
the dramas of “ Hakon Jarl,” “Starkodder,” “ Hagbarth 
and Signa,” (1814,) ‘“‘The Normans. at Byzantium,” 
“ Charlemagne,” “ Tordenskiold,” and ‘ Amleth,” also 
the poems entitled ‘‘ Helge,” (1814,) ‘‘ Hroar’s Saga,” 
(1817,) and his splendid epic, ‘The Gods of the North,” 
(‘“Nordens Guder,” 1819.) He died in January, 1850, and 
his funeral was solemnized with great magnificence by 
his countrymen, by whom he is generally regarded as 
the great national poet of Denmark. ‘‘ Few men,” says 
M. Marmier, “have been endowed with a genius as fer- 
tile and as facile as that of Oehlenschlager. ' The verses 
fall from his pen like water from a fountain. Hence 
his style is charming in its grace, flexibility, and abandon, 
but it is frequently very negligent.” 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ A. Ohlenschliger’s Levnet,” 2 vols., 
1831; Marmirr, “‘ Histoire de Ja Littérature Danoise ;’? Lz Fkvre- 
Devumier, ‘“‘ Oehlenschleger Je Poéte national du Danemarck,”’ 1854 ; 
C. Morsecn, ‘‘ Studier over Ohlenschlagers Poesie,’’ 1850; ERSLEW, 
“* Porfatter-Iexicon ;”? ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? Lonc- 
FELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” Howirrt, ‘Literature 
and Romance of Northern Europe;” ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for 
December and April, 1820, and March, 1821; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review”’ for June, 1830, article ‘‘ Danish and Norwegian Literature ;”’ 
also the *‘ Foreign Quarterly” for July, 1831. 

Oekolampad. See CECOLAMPADIUS. 

Oelrichs, 6l/riks, (JOHANN,) a German writer and 
clergyman, born at Bremen in 1724. Among his works 
are contributions to the literary history of Germany, 
Belgium, etc. Died in 18or. 

Oelrichs, [Lat. GELRIcH’stIus,] (JOHANN KARL Con- 
RAD,) a German scholar, born at Berlin in 1722, was 
appointed in 1784 counsellor of legation at the court of 
Prussia. He was the author of ‘‘ Historical and Literary 
Miscellanies,” (1760,) and other works on history and 
bibliography. Died in 17908. 

See MeterorTTo, “Vita CElrichsii,” 1799. 

Gilrichsius. See OELRICHS. 

Cinée. See (ENEUS. 

Gineus, ee’nis, |Gr. Oiveic; Fr. CENKE, 4’/nd/,] a 
king of Calydon, married Althzea, and was the father 
of Meleager, Tydeus, and other children. According to 
the fable, he offended Diana, who sent a wild boar to 
ravage his dominions. This boar was the object of the 
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famous, Calydonian hunt. Cé£neus is said to have been 
the first whom Bacchus taught to cultivate the vine. 

G3nomas. See GENOMAUS. 

C&nomaus, e-no/ma-us, |Gr. Olvouaoc; Fr. GENOMAS, 
a/no’mas’,] a king of Pisa, in Elis, was called a son 
of Mars. The poets feigned that he promised to give 
his daughter Hippodami’a to the man who should con- 
quer him in a chariot-race, with. the annexed condition 
that every one who tried and failed must suffer death. 
After many suitors had failed and perished, Pelops 
gained the victory, and Ginomaus killed himself. 

CGGnomaus, [Oivduaoc,] a Greek philosopher of the 
Cynic school, born at Gadara, lived about 120-40 A.D. 
He wrote, besides other works, a treatise in which he 
exposed the impostures of Oracles. His works are not 
extant. 

CG5none, é-no/ne, [Gr. Olvévn ; Fr. OENONE, a’non’,| 
a nymph of Mount Ida, who was said to have received 
from Apollo the gift of prophecy, and to have been 
married to Paris before he was known to be a son of 
Priam. 

C&nopides, é-nop’e-déz, [Oivoridyc,] a Greek astrono- 
mer, born at Chios, lived in the fifth century B.c. He is 
said to have derived his knowledge from the Egyptian 
priests. A®lian attributes to him the invention of the 
cycle of fifty-nine years to make the lunar year coincide 
or accord with the solar year. He was acquainted with 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

GEnopion, é-no/pe-on, [Gr. Oivorioy ; Fr. OENOPE, 
a’nop’, or OENOPION, 4’/no’pe’dn’,| in classic mythology, 
a son of Bacchus, and King of Chios, (Scio.) His daugh- 
ter Merope, it is said, was ravished by Orion. (See 
ORION.) BF 

Oernhielm or Ornhielm, 6Rn/he-élm’, (CLAUDIUS 
ARRHENIUS,) a Swedish historian, born at Linkoping in 
1627. He wrote, besides other works, ““On the Mon- 
archies of the World,” (“De Monarchiis Orbis,” 1683.) 
Died in 1695. .. 

Oersted or Orsted, 6r’stéd, (ANDERS SANDOE,) an 
eminent Danish jurist and statesman, born at Rudkjo- 
bing in 1778. He married Sophia, a sister of the famous 
poet Oehlenschlager, in 1802. He published numerous 
legal works, one of which is entitled ‘‘ Eunomia,” (4 vols., 
1815-22.) In 1841 or 1842 he became a minister of 
state, and opposed the liberal or popular measures. He 
resigned in 1848, and was appointed prime minister in 
1853. His policy having been condemned by the Diet, 
he was removed about the end of 1854. He published 
a “History of my Life and Times,” (4 vols., 1851-56.) 
Died in 1860, 


See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter- Lexicon.” 

Oersted, (ANDERS SANDOF,) a naturalist, a nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Rudkjobing in 1816. He 
travelled in the West Indies, and published several 
works on natural history. 

Oersted, (HANS CHRISTIAN,) a celebrated Danish 
natural philosopher, the founder of the science of electro- 
magnetism, was born at Rudkjobing, in the island of 
Langeland, on the 14th of August, 1777, He was edu- 
cated with his brother, Anders Sandoe, the jurist, at the 
University of Copenhagen. In 1806 he obtained the 
chair of physics in that institution. He produced in 
1812 an “ Essay on the Identity of Chemical and Elec- 
trical Forces.” In 1820 he announced his great dis- 
covery of the relation between magnetism and electricity, 
in a short work entitled ‘ Experimenta circum Effectum 
Conflictus electrici in Acum magneticum.” The electric 
telegraph is one of the most direct practical results of 
this discovery. He demonstrated that the electric cur- 
rent, according to a uniform law, ‘exercises determined 
and similar impressions on the direction of a magnetic 
needle” near which it passes. This discovery was re-- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, as the revelation of an 
important fact which had long escaped the researches 
of so many sagacious minds. “Of al] the philosophers 
who had speculated on this subject,” says Sir John Her- 
schel, “none had so pertinaciously adhered to the idea 
of a necessary connection between the phenomena as- 
Oersted. Baffled often, he returned to the attack, and 
his perseverance was at length rewarded by the complete 
disclosure of the wonderful phenomena of electro-mag- 
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netism.”? (‘ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natu- 
ral Philosophy.”) 

“The desideratum of a clear expression of the manifest 
alliance between electricity and magnetism,” says James 
David Forbes, “had been so long and so universally 
felt that the discovery placed its author in the first rank 
of scientific men. |'There was not even, so far as Iam 
aware, a suspicion that he had been, however remotely 
or dimly, anticipated. The prize of the French Institute, 
which had been awarded to Davy for his galvanic dis- 
coveries, was bestowed upon Oersted.” (Sixth Disser- 
tation of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” voles) f I 
scarcely know,” says Niebuhr, “another natural philoso- 
pher with so much intellect and freedom from prejudice 
and esprit de corps.” Oecersted received for this discovery 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society of London, and 
was created a knight of the order of Danebrog. He 
also made discoveries in chemistry, and wrote a number 
of works on that science. Among these are “‘ Materialien 
zu einer Chemie des 19ten Jahrhunderts,” (1803,) and 
“Tentamen Nomenclature chemice,” (1814.) He wrote 
a poem called “The Balloon,” (‘“ Lufskibet,” 1836.) 
His writings have contributed greatly to popularize 
science. A selection of his works was published in 1850, 
under the title of “The Spirit in Nature,” (‘‘ Der Geist 
in der Natur,”) preceded by a biographical notice of 
Oersted by P. L. Moller. Died in March, 1851. 

See ‘‘H. C. Oersteds Leben,’’? by Haucu and ForcHHAMMER, 
(from the Danish,) 1853; Brcquerer, ‘Résumé del Histoire 
d’Electricité,”’ etc., 1858; Catrisen, ‘*‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller- 
Lexikon ;’’ ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘ Memoir of Oersted,”’ 
by Evie DE Beaumont, in the ‘‘ Smithsonian Report’ for 1868. 

Oertel, van. See ORTELIUS. 

Oeser or Oser, 6’zer, (ADAM FRIEDRICH,) a distin- 
guished painter and sculptor, of German extraction, 
born at Presburg, in Hungary, in 1717. He studied in 
1739 at Dresden, where he formed an intimacy with 
Winckelmann. He was subsequently director of the 
Academy of Architecture, Painting, and Design at Leip- 
sic. Among his pupils hete was the celebrated Goethe, 
who entertained a great regard for him. His best paint- 
ings are in fresco; and a number of them adorn the 
church of Saint Nicholas at Leipsic. His monument 
to Queen Matilda of Denmark is one of his most ad- 
mired pieces of sculpture. Died in 1799. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? NAGLER, 
‘*Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Oeser or Oser, (JOHANN LuDwIG,) a landscape- 
painter and engraver, born at Dresden in 1751, was a 
son of the preceding. Died in 1792. 

Oesterley or Osterley, 6s’ter-li’, (KARL,) a German 
painter of history and portraits, born at Gottingen in 
1805. He became court painter at Hanover. |, 

Oetinger, 6’ting’er, sometimes written Ottinger, 
(FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH,) a learned German theologian, 
and prominent leader of the Pietists, was born in Wiir- 
temberg in 1702. He wrote a number of commentaries 
on the Scriptures, a treatise entitled “The Age of 
Gold,” and “ Ancient Philosophy.” He also translated 
several of the works of Swedenborg, of whom he was 
a warm admirer, and whom he much resembled in purity 
of character and religious fervour. He was a friend of 
Count Zinzendorf, whom he assisted in a new translation 
of the Scriptures. Died in 1782. 

See “ Neues Gelehrtes-Europa ;? AUBERLEN, ‘ Die Theosophie 


F. C. Oetinger’s nach ihren Grundziigen,” 1847; HirscHina, “* His- 
torisch-literarisches Handbuch.,”? 


Oetter or Otter, ot/ter, (SamuEL WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man antiquary, born at Goldcronach in 1720. He wrote 
on history and antiquities. Died in 1792. 

See F. G. OrTTER, “ Leben Oetters,”’ 1792. 

Oettinger or Ottinger, 6t’ting’er, (EDUARD MARIFE,) 
a German journalist and novelist, born at Breslau in 
1808. He edited several satirical journals, and published 
a number of novels, among which is “Onkel Zebra,” (7 
vols., 1843.) He also wrote a work entitled “ Rossini,” 
(1847,) which is said to be a romance rather than a 
biography, and “ Bibliographie biographique univer- 
selle,” (2 vols., 1850-54,) the most complete work on 
that subject. 


See A, pz Reume, “ Notice bio-bibliographique sur M. E. M. 
Oettinger,”’ 1854; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Ofalia, o-fa/le-4, (Don Narciso pE Herepta,) 
Count, a Spanish statesman, born in 1771, became min- 
ister of the interior under Zea Bermudez in 1832. He 
was appointed by Ferdinand VII. executor of his will 
and a member of the council of regency. He was presi- 
dent of the council of ministers in 1837. Died in 1843. 

O'Par’rill, (Don GonzaALo,) a Spanish general, born 
at Havana in 1754, became minister of war under Joseph 
Bonaparte. Died in Paris in 1831. 

Of’fa, a Saxon, who succeeded Ethelbald as King of 
Mercia in 755 A.b. Having murdered Ethelbert, King 
of East Anglia, he took possession of his kingdom. 

See Turner, ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons; Henry Mac- 
KENZIE, ‘* Essay on the Life and Institutions of Offa,’’ 1840. 

Offenbach, of’fen-bax’, (ISAAC,) a popular composer 
of comic operas, born at Cologne in 1822, studied in Paris. 
Among his works are the ‘‘ Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,” 
“ Orpheus in the Lower Regions,” (“‘ Orphée aux Enfers,”’) 
“La Belle Helene,” “ Blue-Beard,” (“‘ Barbe Bleue,”’) ‘La 
Vie Parisienne,” and “ La Bavarde de Saragosse.” 

Of’for, (GEORGE,) an English writer, and a bookseller 
in London, was born about 1786. He published a “ Life 
of John Bunyan,” (1853.) Died in 1864. 

O’Fihely, o-fee’le, ? (MAuRICE,) an Irish prelate and 


‘scholar, who was made Archbishop of Tuam by Pope 


Julius II. in 1506. He was eminent for his learning, and 
was surnamed FLos MuNDI, (‘ Flower of the World.”) 
Died in 1513. 

O-fil/i-us, (AULUs,) a Roman jurist of high reputa- 
tion, was a friend of Cicero, and a pupil of Sulpicius. 
His writings are cited in the Digest. Among his 
pupils were Capito and Labeo. 

O'Flaherty, o-fla’her-te, (RODERIC,) born at Moycul- 
lin, Ireland, in 1630, published in 1685 a Latin ‘‘ History 
of Ireland from the Deluge to the Year 1684.” Died 
in 1718. 

Ofterdingen, von, fon of’ter-ding’en, (HEINRICH,) a 
famous German minstrel or mzznestnger of the thirteenth 
century, was a favourite of Leopold, Duke of Austria. 
He is supposed by some writers to have been the author 
of the ‘“ Nibelungenlied ;” but of this there appears to 
be little evidence. 

See Hacen, ‘‘ Museum ftir Alt-Deutsche Literatur und Kunst,” 
1810. 

Og’den, (AARON,) born at Elizabethtown, New Jer- 
sey, in 1756, served in the war of the Revolution, and 
was elected Governor of New Jersey in 1812. Died in 
1830. 

oc the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 1. 

Ogden, (Davin B.,) a distinguished American lawyer 
and resident of New York City, was born in 1769. He 
removed from New Jersey to New York in 1802. Died 
in 1849. 

Ogden, (JAcon,) an American physician and medical 
writer, born at Newark, New Jersey, in 1721; died in 


1779. 

Nada (MATTHIAS,) an American brigadier-general 
in the Revolutionary war. He died at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, in 1791. 

Og’den, (SAMUEL,) an English clergyman, born at 
Manchester in 1716. He became Woodwardian pro- 
fessor at Cambridge in 1764, ,and published several 
volumes of sermons. Died in 1778. 

Ogé, 0’zha’, (VINCEN’,) a creole of Saint Domingo, 
who, having in vain solicited the French National As- 
sembly to grant equal rights to the coloured people, 
became in 1790 the leader of an insurrection, with a 
view of gaining his object by force of arms. His party 
were soon overpowered by the French troops, and 
Ogé, together with his lieutenant, Chavannes, who had 
been guilty of the principal outrages, was executed in 
1791. 

ee Darmas, ‘ Révolution de Saint-Domingue;’”? MALENFANT, 
“* Histoire des Colonies.”” 

Oggione, a’, ddd-jo’nd, (Marco,) written also Ug- 
gione, an eminent Italian painter, born in the Milanese 
about 1470, was a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, whose 
style he imitated successfully. Among his master-pieces 
are his “ Three Archangels,” and an altar-piece at Milan. 
His most important works are two copies of ‘The Last 
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Supper” of Da Vinci, one of which is in the Academy 
of Arts in London. The excellence of these pictures, 
and the destruction by time of the original, have caused 
them to be greatly prized. Died in 1530. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters,” etc. 


Ogier, o’zhe-4’, (CHARLES,) a French scholar, born 
in Paris in 1595. He published notes of his travels in 
Denmark, Sweden, etc., “‘ Ephemerides, sive Iter Dani- 
cum, Suecicum et Polonicum,” (1656.) Died in 1654. 

Ogier, (FRANGOIS,) a French writer and ecclesiastic, 
was a brother of the preceding. He published an 
“ Apology for M. de Balzac,” (1627,) and other works. 
Died in 1670. 

O’gil-bYy or Ogleby, o’Zel-be, (JoHN,) a Scottish //z- 
tévateur and printer, born at Edinburgh in 1600, was 
noted for the variety and versatility of his talents. In 
1633 he accompanied Wentworth, Earl] of Strafford, to 
Ireland, in the capacity of dancing-master and copyist. 
After his return to England he published, in 1650, a 
poetical translation of Virgil, and, in conjunction with 
James Shirley, afterwards translated the “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” into English verse, having learned Greek for 
that purpose when upwards of fifty years of age. These 
versions were very popular at that time, and possessed 
great typographical beauty. Odgilby was also appointed 
royal cosmographer, and published a number of geo- 
graphical works. Died in 1676. 
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See Cisper, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets ; 

Ogilvie, o’gil-ve, (JAMES,) a Scottish orator and 
teacher of elocution, born about 1760, or, as others say, 
1775. He delivered lectures as models of oratory in 
the chief cities of the United States, and received much 
applause. He died at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1820. 

Ogilvie, (JOHN,) a Scottish divine and writer, born 
in 1733. Among his works are “Britannia,” an epic 
poem, (1801,) and an “Examination of the Evidence 
of Prophecy in Favour of Christianity,” (1803.) Died 
in 1814. 

Oginski, 0-Sén’skee, (MICHAEL CASIMIR,) a Polish 
nobleman, born at Warsaw in 1731. He constructed a 
canalin Poland. Died in 1803. 

Oginski, (MICHAEL CLEOPHAS,) a Polish composer, 
born at Warsaw in 1765, was a nephew of the preceding. 
He settled in Italy about 1815, and gained distinction 
as a musical composer. He wrote ‘“‘Memoirs of Poland 
from 1788 to 1815,” (2 vols., 1826.) Died in 1831. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for January, 1829. 

Ogive. See EpGIvA. 

Ogleby. See OGILBY. 

Oglesby, o’gels-be, (RICHARD J.,) an American gene- 
ral, born in Kentucky in 1824. He removed to Illinois, 
and practised Jaw in that State. He commanded a 
brigade at Fort Donelson, February, 1861, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Corinth, October 4, 
1862. He was elected Governor of Illinois for four 
years, (1865-68.) 

Oglethorpe, o’gel-thorp, (JAMES EDWARD,) an Eng- 
lish general, born in London in 1698. Having served 
for a time under Marlborough and Prince Eugene in 
Germany, he obtained in 1733 the royal charter for 
founding a colony in North America, which he called 
Georgia in honour of the reigning king. Having passed 
several years in Georgia, he returned to England in 
1743, and commanded an army against the Pretender in 
1745. He was a member of Parliament for many years. 
Died in 1785. The virtues and talents of General Ogle- 
thorpe have been celebrated by Pope, Thomson, and 
Dr. Johnson. 


See ‘“‘Memoirs of James Oglethorpe,” by Ronerr WricurT, 
London, 1867; HtLtpRetH, ‘‘ History of the United States,”’ vol. ii. 
chap. xxiv. ; BANCROFT, ‘‘ History of the United States,”’ chap. xxiv. 

Ognibuono di Lonigo. See LoNICcENUus, (OMNI- 
BONUS.) 

Og/y¥-ge8 or Os’¥-gus [Gr. ’Qytyyc, “Qyvyoc, or 
Qyvyi¢ ; Fr. OcycEs, o’zhe’zhés’] is said to have been 
the first king or ruler of Thebes, which was sometimes 
called Ogygia. According to some writers, he was also 
King of Attica, and the father of Eleusis. In his reign 
occurred a great inundation of Greece or Beeotia, which 
is called the Ogygian deluge and is supposed to have 
been anterior to that of Deucalion. 


Biographia Britannica.” 


Ogyegus. See OcyGESs. 

O’Hal’lo-ran, (SvyLvEsiER,) an Irish antiquary ard 
surgeon, born in 1728. He became surgeon of the Lim- 
erick Hospital. He published an “Introduction to the 
Study of the History and Antiquities of Ireland,” (1772,) 
and a “General History of Ireland,” (2 vols., 1772.) 
Died in 1807. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for January and February, 1779. 

O’Hara, o-ha/ra, (JAMES,) a native of Ireland, emi- 
grated in 1772 to America, where he became quarter- 
master-general under General Wayne. He was one of 
the founders of Pittsburg. Died in 181g. 

O'Hara, (Kanz,) a popular Irish dramatist, wrote, 
among other plays, “The Golden Pippin,” ‘The Two 
Misers,” and ‘ Midas.” Died in 1782. 

Ohlenschlager. See OEKHLENSCHLAGER. 

Ohlmiiller, 6!/ml/ler, (JoSEPH DANIEL,) an eminent 
German architect, born at Bamberg in 1791. Among his 
best works are the national monument at Upper Wittels- 
bach, the chapel at Kiefersfelden, and the Gothic church 
near Munich. The last-named structure is esteemed 
one of the most magnificent specimens of its style erected 
in modern times. Died in 1839. 

Ohm, 6m, (GEORG SiMmon,) a German natural phi- 
losopher, born at Erlangen in 1787. He became professor 
of mathematics in the Jesuits’ College of Cologne in 
1817. He gained distinction by the discovery of the 
laws of electric currents, on which he published in 1827 
a work called ‘Die galvanische Kette mathematische 
bearbeitet.” He received the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society of London in 1841. Died at Munich 
in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ohm, (Marrin,) a German mathematician, brother 
of the preceding, was born at Erlangen in 1792, and 
became professor of physics and mathematics at Berlin 
in 1839. He was the author of an “ Essay on a Perfect 
System of Mathematics,” and other works. 

Ohmacht, o’makt, (LANDOLIN,) a German sculptor, 
born near Rotweil in 1760, was a friend of the poet Klop- 
stock, and of Lavater. Among his best works are the 
“Judgment of Paris,” a ‘ Neptune,” a ‘ Flora,” a 
monument to General Kléber, and a bust of Klopstock. 
Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘ Journal des Beaux-Arts,’ 1831. 

Ohsson, 6’son, (CONSTANTINE,) BARON OF, born at 
Constantinople about 1780, was the son of Mouradja 
d’Ohsson, an Armenian, (see MOURADJA D’OHSSON.) 
He wrote a “History of the Mongols,” (1835,) and a 
“ History of the Caucasians in the Tenth Century.” 
He also finished his father’s ‘‘ Picture of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

Oiconomos or Giconomos, e-kon’o-mos, (CON- 
STANTIN,) a learned Greek priest and writer, born in 
Thessaly in 1780. He taught Greek at Smyrna for ten 
years, and afterwards preached at Saint Petersburg and 
at Athens. He wrote several works on language, and 
“De la Version des Septante,” (4 vols., 1843-50.) Died 
in 1857. 

See Sivint, ‘‘ Mémoire composé a la Hate sur Oiconomos,’’ 1857. 

Oilée. See OILEvs. 

Oileus, o-i/liis, [Gr. ’OiAeic; Fr. OILEE, wa’la’,| a 
king of the Locrians, and the father of Ajax the Less, 
He is said to have been one of the Argonaute. 

Oisel, oi’zel, [Lat. OisE/Lius,] (JAKOB,) written also 
Ouzel, 6w’zel, a Dutch critic and jurist, born at Dant- 
zic in 1631. He became professor of public law at 
Groningen in 1667. He edited Aulus Gellius, and 
published a work on numismatics, called ‘Thesaurus 
selectorum Numismatum antiquorum,” (2 vols., 1677.) 
Died in 1686. 

See Nictron, “Mémoires ;?? Moruor, “ Polyhistor.” 

Oisel, (PHILIP,) a nephew of the preceding, was 
born at Dantzic in 1671. He was an excellent Hebrew 
scholar, and a Protestant minister. He published sev- 
eral theological works. Died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
in 1724. 

Oiselius. See OIsEL. ; 

Ojeda, de, da 0-Ha’p4, (ALONzo,) a Spanish explorer 
and lieutenant of Columbus, was born at Cuenca about 
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1465 or 1470. He accompanied Columbus in his second 
voyage to America in 1493, and commanded an ex- 
pedition which Columbus sent to explore the interior 
of Hispaniola, where he captured the chief Caonabo. 
Having returned to Spain, he obtained command of an ex- 
ploring expedition sent out in1499. Among his officers 
or passengers was Amerigo Vespucci. He discovered a 
part of the new continent, which he named Venezuela, 
and returned to Spain in 1500. In 1508 he attempted 
to colonize New Andalusia, and to conquer the natives, 
but was not successful. 

See Oviepo, “Cronica de las Indias;’’ Irvine, ‘‘ History of 
Columbus ;?? CHartevorx, ‘ Histoire de Saint-Domingue ;” HER- 
RERA, “ Historia general :” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

O’Keefe, o-keef’, (JoHN,) an Irish dramatist, born at 
Dublin in 1747,. The number of his plays amounted to 
upwards of sixty, and, though their merits are not of a 
high order, they enjoyed great popularity. Among the 
most admired we may name “ The Agreeable Surprise” 
and “ Wild Oats.” Died in 1833. 

See ‘‘ Recollections of the Life of John O’Keefe,”’ by himself, 
1826. 

Okeghem, o’Keh-hém, written also Ockenhein, 
(JAN,) an eminent Flemish musician and composer, born 
in Hainault about 1430; died after 1500. 

Oken, 0’ken, or Ockenfuss, ok’ken-f60ss’,(LLORENZ,) 
an eminent German naturalist of the transcendental 
school, was born at Bohlsbach, in Wirtemberg, in Au- 
gust, 1779. He abridged the original name of his family, 
OCKENFUSS, into OKEN. He studied at Gottingen, and 
became a privat-docent in that university. Ina remark- 
able work, entitled “Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
the Theory of the Senses, and the Classification of Ani- 
mals,” (“Grundriss der Naturphilosophie,” etc., 1802,) 
he gave the outlines of a scheme that he afterwards de- 
voted himself to perfect, and advanced the idea that “the 
animal classes are virtually nothing else than a represen- 
tation of the organs of sense.” He accordingly divided 
the animal kingdom into five classes. He was an ad- 
vocate of the theory of development in its largest sense. 
Among his doctrines, as quoted by Professor Hitchcock, 
are the following: ‘ Plants and animals can only be 
metamorphoses of infusoria. No organism has been 
created of larger size than an infusorial point ; whatever 
is larger has not been created, but developed... . The 
mind, just as the body, must be developed out of these 
animals, [infusoria.] ... Everything that is, is material.” 
(“The Religion of Geology,” p. 299.) He produced in 
1805 a treatise on Generation, in which he maintained 
that “all organic beings originate from and consist of 
cells or vesicles.” In 1807 he was appointed extraor- 
dinary professor of medical sciences in the University 
of Jena, where he gained a high reputation by his lec- 
tures on zoology, physiology, etc. He developed his 
peculiar system of natural science in his ‘Manual of 
Natural Philosophy,” (1809.) From 1816 to 1848 he was 
editor of the “Isis,” a journal of natural history. In 1832 
he obtained a professorship at Zurich, where he died in 
1851. Among his works isa ‘‘ General Natural History,” 
(13 vols., 1833-41.) 

See CALtisen, “‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon ;*’ ‘* Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica ;"? BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Okolampadius. See CEcOLAMPADIUS. 

Okolski, 0-kol’skee, (SIMON,) a Polish historian and 
ecclesiastic of the seventeenth century. His principal 
work is entitled “Orbis Polonus,” (3 vols., 1641-45,) 
which treats of the origin of the Sarmatians, ete. 

Okoonef, Okounev, Okounef, Okunev, Okou- 
new, or Okunew, o-koo-nét”, (NIKOLAI ALEXANDRO- 
vircH,) a Russian general and writer on military science, 
born at Saint Petersburg in 1792, served in the campaign 
of 1829 against the Turks. He became in 1840 lieu- 
tenant-general. He published, besides other works, 
“Reflections on the System of Modern War,” (1823,) 
and a “History of the Second Epoch of the Polish 
Campaign of 1831.” Died in 1851, 

Okounev. See OKOONEF, 

Okunew. See OKOONEF. 

Olaf, 0/l4f, or O-la’us, I, or Olof, o/lof, King of 
Norway, born in 956, was surnamed TRyGvason. He 
was a corsair or sea-royer in his youth, and became king 


about 996. He is said to, have established Christianity 
in his kingdom, Died in 1000, 

See Totistorp, ‘* Norske Konungen Olof,’ etc., 1847. 

Olaf or Olaus IL, called rHE Sainz, obtained the 
throne of Norway about 1018, He waged war against 
Canute, King of Denmark. Died in 1030. 

See Hacerup, ‘‘Om Oluf den Hellige,’’ 1805. 


Olaf or Olaus III. became King of Norway about 
1068. He ordered that one slave should be liberated in 
each district every year, and made other reforms. Died 
in 1093. 

Olaf IV., born in 1098, was a son of Magnus III. 
of Norway. Died in 1116, 

Olaf V., a son of Haquin VIL. King of Norway, was 
born in 1371, and succeeded his father in 1380. Died 
in 1387. 

Olafsen, 0/laf-sen, (EGGERT,) a naturalist of Iceland, 
born in 1721. He published, among other treatises, 
“A Historical Account of the Nature and Constitution 
of Iceland,” and poems in Latin and Danish. Died 
about 1770. 

Olahus or Olaus, o-la/us, (NICOLAS,) a learned Hun- 
garian prelate, born at Hermannstadt in 1493, rose to 
be chancellor, and Archbishop of Strigonia, (1552.) He 
wrote a treatise On the Origin of the Hungarians,” 
and a “ History of Attila.” Died in 1568. 

Olaus. See Oxar. 

Olaus Magnus. See Macnus, (OLAUvS.) 

Olavides, o-l4-vee’pés, or Olavide, o-l4-vee’pa, [Fr. 
OLAVIDE, 0/18’ve/da’,] (PABLO ANTONIO Jos#,) Count 
of Pilos, was born at Lima, in South America, about 1725. 
He was appointed intendant-general of Andalusia, and 
colonized a part of the Sierra Morena, by introducing into 
it an agricultural and manufacturing population. He was 
subsequently imprisoned for a time in the Inquisition on 
a charge of heresy, but, having made his escape, he took 
refuge in France. He died in Spain in 1803, leaving a 
religious work, entitled “Triumph of the Gospel,” (‘ El 
Evangelio en Triunfo.’’) 

See L. Bricutwett, ‘“‘ By-Paths of Biography;” J. F. Bour- 
Goinc, “Tableau de l?Espagne moderne,”’ 1807; A. HENNINGs, 
“ Olavides,”’ 1779; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Olbers, ol’bers, (HEINRICH WILHELM MATHIAS,) an 
eminent German astronomer and physician, born at 
Arbergen, near Bremen, in October, 1758. He studied 
medicine at Gottingen, and practised at Bremen, where 
he constructed a private observatory. He gained dis- 
tinction by his observations on. the comet of 1779, and 
discovered an improved method of calculating the orbits 
of comets. He published about 1797 a treatise on this 
method, which is considered a very important contribu- 
tion to astronomy. In March, 1802, Olbers discovered 
anew asteroid, which he named Pallas, the orbit of which 
is nearly as distant from the sun as that of Ceres. He 
adopted the hypothesis that Ceres and Pallas were frag- 
ments of a large planet which had been broken by an 
internal convulsion, and predicted that other asteroids 
would be found. In1804 Harding discovered Juno, and 
in March, 1807, Olbers discovered the fourth asteroid, 
which he named Vesta. The mean distance of their 
orbits from the sun is nearly the same as that of the 
orbits of Ceres and Pallas. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London in 1804. In 1815 he 
discovered a comet which is called by his name, and 
which performs a revolution in about seventy-four years. 
Among the pupils of Olbers are Bessel and Gauss. He 
died at Bremen in 1840. 

See De Zacn, ‘‘ Allgemeine geographischen Ephemeriden ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Oldcastle. See CoBHAM, Lorp. 

Oldenburg, ol/den-bd0RG’, House OF, an ancient 
and noble family, from which the Emperors of Russia, 
the Kings, of Denmark, and one of the dynasties of 
Sweden are descended. THEODORIC ( DIETRICH) of 
Oldenburg obtained by marriage Sleswick and Holstein. 
Died about 1440. His son Curisrran became King of 
Denmark in 1448, and King of Sweden in 1458. ADOLF. 
a grandson of Christian, was the founder of the house 
of Holstein-Gottorp, and an ancestor of the present 
imperial family of Russia, 
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Old’en-burg, (HENRY,) a learned German writer, 
born at Bremen about 1626, Having settled in England, 
he acquired the friendship of Milton and Robert Boyle, 
with whom he afterwards corresponded. On the forma- 
tion of the Royal Society, in 1662, he was appointed one 
of its secretaries. He published the “Transactions” of 
the Society from 1664 to 1677, and was the author of 
several political and theological works. He sometimes 
signed his name GRUBENDOL. Died about 1678. 

See Martin, “ Biographia Philosophica.”’ 


Oldenburger, ol/den-bd6r’ger, (PHILIPP ANDREAS,) 
a German jurist and publicist, born in Brunswick or in 
the duchy of Celle. He was professor of public law 
at Geneva, and published several works, among which 
is ‘“Pandectz Juris publici Germanici,” (1670.) Died 
in 1678. 

Oldendorp, ol’den-dorp’, (JOHANN,) a German jurist, 
born at Hamburg about 1480. He published, besides 
other works, ‘“‘ An Introduction to the Law of Nature 
and of Nations,” (‘‘Isagoge seu Introductio Juris Naturz 
Gentium et Civilis,” 1549.) Died in 1567. 

Oldermann, o]/der-m4n, (JOHANN,) a German scholar 
and writer, born in Saxony about 1686. He was pro- 
fessor of Greek at Helmstedt. Died in 1723. 

Old’field, (ANNE,) a celebrated English actress, born 
in London in 1683. She excelled both in tragedy and 
comedy, and her talents are eulogized in the ‘‘ Tatler.” 
Died in 1730. 

See “ Life of Anne Oldfield,” London, 1731; Baker, “‘ Biographia 
Dramatica.”’ 

Oldham, 6ld’am, (HuGuH,) an English bishop, born 
probably near Manchester, was a patron of learning. 
He became Bishop of Exeter in 1504. He founded a 
free school at Manchester, and added to the endowment 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Died in 1519. 

Oldham, (JouNn,) an English satirical poet, born in 
Gloucestershire in 1653. He was a friend of Dryden, 
who has eulogized him in some of his verses. He wrote 
“ Pindaric Odes,” and “ Four Satires against the Jesuits,” 
and made translations from Juvenal. ‘“ His poems,” says 
Hallam, “are spirited and pointed, and he ranks perhaps 
next to Dryden.” Died in 1683. 

See E. Trompson, “ Life of John Oldham,” and a Memoir, by 
RosertT BE tt, prefixed to Oldham’s Poems, 1854. 

Old’is-worth, (WILLIAM,) an English poet and trans- 
lator, born in the seventeenth century, was one of the 
first writers for the “Examiner.” He translated the 
Odes of Horace into verse, and wrote a few poems, and 
other works, among which is “ Timothy and Philotheus,” 
(3 vols., 1709-10.) Died in 1734. 

Old-mix’on, (JOHN,) an English historical and po- 
litical writer, born in Somersetshire in 1673. He wrote 
a “Critical History of England,” (3 vols., 1730-39,) a 
“History of the Stuarts,” and other works of little merit, 
in which he manifests a decided partiality to the Whigs. 
In his “ Prose Essay on Criticism” he attacked Pope, 
who took revenge in the “ Dunciad.” Died in 1742. 

See Crpper, ‘“‘Lives of the Poets;’? Baker, ‘“‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica,”” 

Oldoini, ol-do-ee’nee, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian biogra- 
pher, born at La Spezia in 1612. He wrote memoirs 
of several popes, cardinals, etc. Died after 1680. 

Oldys, ol’dis or dldz, (WILLIAM,) an English biogra- 
pher and bibliographer, born about 1690. He wrote a 
“Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,” prefixed to Raleigh’s “ His- 
tory of the World,” (1738,) and a number of biographies 
in the “ Biographia Britannica,” under the signature “G.” 
He also published “The British Librarian, exhibiting 
a Compendious View of all Unpublished and Valuable 
Books,” (1737,) which is esteemed for its accuracy. Died 
in 1761. 

See CuAtmers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary.” 

Olearius, o0-JA-4’re-tis, or Olschlager, 6l/shla’Ser, 
(ApDAM,) a distinguished German writer and traveller, 
born at Aschersleben about 1600, was court mathema- 
tician and librarian to the Duke of Holstein. In 1633 


he accompanied an embassy sent by the Duke of Hol-, 


stein to Russia, and some years after visited Persia in 
the same capacity. After his return he published, in 
1639, avery interesting account of his travels in the East. 
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He also translated from the Persian the “ Rose-Garden” 
of Saadee, (Sadi.) Died in 1671. 

See Nictron, ‘“‘Mémoires ;? M6 LER, ‘‘Cimbria Literata ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Olearius, (GOTTFRIED,) a German Lutheran divine, 
born at Halle in 1604. He preached in his native city, 
and published several works on theology. Died in 1685. 

Olearius, (GOTTFRIED,) a theologian and philosopher, 
born at Leipsic in 1672, was a grandson of the preceding. 
He was professor of theology at Leipsic. Among his 
works is a ‘ Logical Analysis of the Epistle to the He- 
brews,” (1706.) Died in 1715. 

Olearius, (JOHANN,) a German divine, born in 1639, 
was professor of theology at Leipsic. He wrote a num- 
ber of theological treatises, and was for a time editor of 
the “ Acta Eruditorum.” Died in 1713. He was a son 
of Gottfried, noticed above, (1604-85.) 

Olearius, (JOHANN CHRISvToPH,) a German historian 
and numismatist, born at Halle in 1668, was a son of 
Johann Gottfried. He became Protestant Bishop at Arm- 
stadt in 1736. He wrote numerous works. Died in 1747. 

See J. C. Orro, ‘In Exsequias Olearii,” 1747; ErscH und Gru- 
BER, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 

Olearius, (JOHANN GorrrFRIED,) born at Halle in 
1635, was a brother of Johann, noticed above. He was 
pastor at Halle, and author of a work entitled “‘ Abacus 
Patrologicus,” (1673.) Died in 1711. 

O'Leary, o-lee’re, (ARTHUR,) an Irish Catholic clergy- 
man, born at Cork in 1729, was the author of several 
controversial works. Died in 1802. 

Oleaster, o-l4-4s’ter, (JEROME,) a Portuguese monk 
and linguist, born at Lisbon. He was versed in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, and wrote a “ Commentary on Isaiah,” 
(1623.) Died in 1563. 

O’leg, | Russ. pron. o-lég’ or 0-]éK’,| Prince of Russia, 
was a native of Scandinavia, from which he emigrated 
about 862 A.p. He was a relative of Rurik, who, dying 
in 879, appointed, Oleg guardian of his minor son, Igor. 
Oleg usurped the sovereignty, and extended his do- 
minions by conquest. Died in 912. 

See Karamzin, ‘‘ History of the Russian Empire.’’ 

O’len, [Gr. ’QA7v,] a mythical Grecian bard, who is 
said to have been the most ancient lyric poet of that 
nation, and was called a prophet of Apollo, whose wor- 
ship he introduced into Delos. He was supposed to 
have been born in Lycia, and to have lived before the 
time of Orpheus. 

Olenschlager, von, fon o/len-shla’ger, (JOHANN 
DANIEL,) a German publicist, born at Frankfort in 1711. 
He wrote on the public law of the German empire. Died 
in 1778, 

Oleszezynski, o-Jésh-chins’kee, (ANTONY,) a Polish 
engraver, born in Lublin in 1796. He studied and worked 
in Paris. Among his subjects are portraits of eminent 
Poles. 

Olevianus, o-]4-ve-4’nus, (KASPAR,) one of the early 
Reformers, was born in Treves, August 10, 1536. He 
studied Jaw at Paris and theology at Geneva, and adopted 
the views of Calvin. He afterwards resided successively 
at Treves, Heidelberg, and Herborn. He published sev- 
eral theological works, including sermons explanatory of 
Paul’s Epistles. Died in March, 1587. 

See Prerer, ‘‘ Universal-Lexikon.’’ 

Ol’ga, SAINT, a Russian lady, was married about 903 
A.D. to Igor, a son of Rurik, Prince of Russia. On the 
death of Igor (945) she became regent. She afterwards 
adopted the Christian religion. Died in 969. 

Oli. See Onin. 

Olid, de, da o-lép’, or Oli, o-lee’, (CRISTOVAL,) a 
Spanish officer, born about 1492. He served under 
Cortez in the conquest of Mexico, (1519-21,) and after- 
wards attempted to make himself independent. He was 
taken prisoner by the soldiers of Cortez, and executed 
in Honduras in 1524. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico;’’? OviEpo, “Historia de 
las Indias.” adi 

Olier, 0’le-4’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French ecclesiastic 
and reformer, born in Paris in 1608. He founded the 
congregation of Saint-Sulpice, and several charitable 
institutions. He also formed a society for the preven- 
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tion of duels, and wrote a number of devotional works. 
Died in 1657. 

See Giry, “Vie de M. Olier,” 1687; Nacor, “ Vie de M. Olier,” 
1818; De Brevronvituiers, ‘Mémoires sur M. Olier,” 2 vols., 
1841; ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

O’lin, (STEPHEN,) D.D., LL.D., an American Method- 
ist divine and pulpit orator, born at Leicester, Vermont, 
in 1797, became president of the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. He died in 1851, leaving a 
collection of sermons, ‘Travels in the East,” ‘‘Greece 
and the Golden Horn,” etc. His “Life and Letters” 
were published in 1853. 

See the ‘‘ North American Review’’ for October, 1843, (by EDwARD 
Rosinson.) 

Ol/i-phant, (LawreENcr,) an English traveller and 
writer of books of travel, was born in 1832. He pub- 
lished in 1853 ‘The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” 
which was received with favour. He afterwards travelled 
in North America and the Caucasus, and published 
several books, one of which is called “ Minnesota.” 
About 1857 he went to China as secretary of Lord Elgin. 
He wrote a “Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission 
to China and Japan,” (1859.) 

Ol/i-phant, (MarGARE?,) a Scottish authoress, born 
about 1820. She published several popular novels, 
among which are “ Harry Muir” and ‘Zaidee,” also a 
“Life of Edward Irving.” 

See the ‘** British Quarterly Review” for April, 1869. 

Oliva, o-lee’v4, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian cardinal and 
pulpit orator, born in 1408, preached at Rome, Naples, 
and Venice. Died in 1463. 

Oliva, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian antiquary, born at 
Rovigo in 1689, was librarian to Cardinal de Rohan. 
He wrote several treatises on medals and on Roman 
antiquities. Died in 1757. 

Oliva, de, da o-lee’v4, (FERNAN PEREZ,) a Spanish 
scholar and writer, born at Cérdova in 1497, was one of 
the founders of the University of Salamanca, (§528,) of 
which he subsequently became rector. He died about 
1530, having previously been appointed by Charles V. 
preceptor to his son Philip. He was the author of a 
“Dialogue on the Dignity of Man,” and other prose 
essays, which are esteemed the first models of a pure 
and classical style in the Spanish language. He was 
not, however, according to Ticknor, a man of genius in 
the true sense of this word. His works, including a 
number of poems and dramas, were published by his 
nephew, Ambrosio de Morales, (1586.) 

See N. Antonio, “* Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;” Ticknor, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature.” 

Olivares, de, da o-le-va’rés, (ENRIQUE de Guzman 
—da gooth-min’,) second Count, a Spanish general, born 
in 1530. He took part in the battle of Saint-Quentin, 
in 1558, and became major-domo of Philip II. in 1562. 
He was afterwards Viceroy of Naples. Died in 1599. 

See Herrera, ‘‘ Historia general.” 


Olivares, de, or Olivarez, o-le-v4/réth, (GASPAR DE 
GuZMAN,) Duke of San Lucar de Barrameda, a cele- 
brated Spanish statesman, was born at Rome in 1587. 
The heir of a wealthy family, he early obtained distinc- 
tion at the court of Philip IIIL., and so thoroughly in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of his son that, on the 
accession of the latter as Philip IV., in 1621, Olivares 
soon found himself in possession of the most important 
offices of the kingdom, He was appointed successively 
first minister of state, grand chancellor of the Indies, 
treasurer-general of Aragon, captain-general of the 
cavalry, and Governor of Guiptscoa. During his ad- 
ministration Spain carried on war against France and 
the Netherlands, and Olivares found in Richelieu an 
adversary who was more than his equal. The Spanish 
armies suffered reverses, and the prosperity of the king- 
dom declined. He was dismissed from power in 1643, 
and died in 1645. 


See ComTe ve La Rocca, “ Histoire du Ministére du Comte-Duc 
d’Olivares,”’ 1673; Matvezzi, “ Ritratto de’ Conte-Duca di San 
Lucar,’’ 1636; ‘‘Caduta del Conte d’Olivares,”’ Lyons, 1644; “* Life 
of Count Olivares,” London, 1836. 

Olivarez. See OLIVARES. 

Olive, o’lév’, (JEAN PiERRE,) a French monk and 
writer, born at Sérignan in 1247. He was zealous for 
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the enforcement of strict monastic discipline, After his 
death he was condemned as a heretic by a council held 
in 1312, and by Pope John XXII. _ Died in 1208. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Olivecrantz, o-lee/veh-krants’, ? (JOHAN PAULIN,) a 
Swedish statesman and Latin poet, born at Strengnas in 
1633. He was appointed Governor of Revel in 1680, 
and supreme judge of Gothland. He gained the favour 
of Queen Christina, who corresponded with him after 
her abdication. Died in 1707. 

Ol’i-ver, (ANDREW,) an American magistrate, born 
in 1707, was appointed in 1770 lieutenant-governor of 
Massachusetts. Having become obnoxious to the colo- 
nists by favouring the designs of the British government, 
they petitioned for his removal, as well as for that of his 
brother-in-law, Governor Hutchinson. Died in 1774. 

Oliver, (Danier,) M.D., LL.D., an American phy- 
sician and scholar, born in Massachusetts in 1787, 
published “ First Lines of Physiology.” Died in 1842. 

Oli-ver, (GrorGE,) D.D., an English antiquary and 
writer, born about 1782. He published several works 
on Freemasonry. Died in 1867. 

Oliver, (IsAac,) an eminent English artist, born in 
1556, excelled in miniature-painting. Among his mas- 
ter-pieces are portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Sir Philip Sidney. Died in 1617. His 
son PrreR, born about 1600, became equally celebrated 
for his portraits, and also produced a number of historical 
pictures. Died about 1654 or 1664. 


See Wavpots, “ Anecdotes of Painting.’’ 


Oliver, (Prrer,) LL.D., an American jurist, brother 
of Andrew, noticed above, was born in 1713, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard College. He was appointed chief 
justice of Massachusetts. Died in 1791. 

Oliver, (WiL1IAM,) of Bath, an English physician, 
wrote on the Bath mineral waters. Died in 1764. 

Oliver or MALMEsSBURY, an English monk and able 
mathematician of the eleventh century. His works, if 
he wrote any, are lost. 

Olivet, a’, do’le’va’, (JosEpH THouLirr,) ABBE, a 
celebrated French critic and scholar, born at Salins in 
April, 1682. He entered the order of Jesuits at an early 
age, but he renounced it about 1714. He was elected to 
the French Academy in 1723, and subsequently visited 
England, where he made the acquaintance of Pope. He 
was the author of a “Treatise on French Prosody,” 
“which,” says Voltaire, ‘ will subsist as long as the lan- 
guage,” and “ Essays on Grammar,” (1732.) He also wrote 
a continuation of the “ History of the French Academy,” 
begun by Pellisson, and made excellent translations of 
Cicero’s ‘‘ De Natura Deorum” and his “‘ Orations against 
Catiline,” and of the ‘‘ Philippics” of Demosthenes. His 
edition of Cice1o’s works (9 vols. 4to, 1742) is esteemed 
one of the best that has appeared. The Abbé d’Olivet 
was an intimate friend of Boileau and Voltaire, the latter 
of whom he assisted and directed inhis studies. Died 
in 1768. 

See Matret, ‘‘Eloge historique de l’Abbé d’Olivet,” 1839; 
D’Atempert, ‘‘ Histoire des Membres de Académie Frangaise ;”” 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Olivetan, o’lév’tén’, (PieRRE RopeErt,) a French 
Protestant, born at Noyon in the fifteenth century, is 
supposed to have been the first of his countrymen who 
translated the Bible from the original Greek and Hebrew. 
It is asserted, however, by some writers that he only 
retouched the version of Lefévre d’Etaples. This work 
was first published in 1535, and is said to have been 
revised by Calvin, who was a relative of Olivetan. Died 
in 1538. 

See Stnepier, “ Histoire littéraire de Genéve.” 

Oliveyra, o-le-va’e-ra, (FRANCISCO XAVIER,) a Por- 
tuguese gentleman, was born at Lisbon in 1702. Being 
sent as secretary of the embassy to Vienna in 1732, he 
was converted to Protestantism. He published a “ Dis- 
course to his Countrymen on the Earthquake at Lisbon,” 
(1756,) and “Familiar Letters.” Died in 1783. 

Olivier, o’le’ve-a’, (CLAUDE MATHIEU,) a French 
littérateur, was born at Marseilles in 1701. He was one 
of the founders of the University of Marseilles. As 
counsellor to the Parliament of Paris, he gained a great 
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reputation as a pleader. He published a “ Dissertation 
on the Critias of Plato,” and a “ History of Philip, King 
of Macedon,” (2 vols., 1740.) Died in 1736. 

Olivier, (FRANGoIs,) a French judge and statesman, 
born in Paris in 1497. He became chancellor of France 
in. 1545. Died in 1560. 

Olivier, (GUILLAUME ANTOINE,) an eminent French 
naturalist, born near Toulon in 1756. In 1792 he accom- 
panied Bruguiére on a scientific expedition to Persia and 
Turkey, where they made a valuable collection of objects 
in natural history. He was chosen a member of the 
Institute in 1800. He published a “ Dictionary of the 
Natural History of Insects, Butterflies, Crustaceans,” 
etc., (7 vols., 1789-1825,) ‘‘Travels in the Ottoman 
Empire, Egypt,” etc., (6 vols., 1801,) and several other 
works. Died in 1814. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Eloges historiques ;” SttvesTrE, ‘‘ Notice sur G. 
A, Olivier,’’ 181s. 

Olivier, o’le’ve-4’, (Juste DANIEL,) a Swiss poet, 
born in the canton of Vaud in 1807. He became a 
resident of Paris in 1842, and wrote, besides other 
poems, “Chansons lointaines,” (1847.) 

Olivier, (NIcoLAS THEopORE,) a French prelate, 
born in Paris in 1798. He was appointed Bishop of 
Evreux in 1841. Died in 1854. 

See A. pz Boucton, “ Histoire de Monseigneur Olivier,”’ 1855. 

Olivier, (SERAPHIN,) a French cardinal, born at 
Lyons in 1538, was auditor de rota at Rome for many 
years. Died in 1609. 

Olivier, a’, do‘le’ve-4’, (GABRIEL RAIMOND JEAN DE 
Drru FRANGo!IS,) a French jurist, born at Carpentras in 
1753. He published many legal works. Died in 1823. 

Olivieri, o-le-ve-a’/ree, (PIzrRO PAULO,) an Italian 
architect and sculptor, born at Rome in 1551; died in 
1599. 

“Olivieri degli A bbati, o-le-ve-a’ree dal’yee Ab-ba’- 
tee, (ANNIBALE,) an Italian antiquary, born at Pesaro 
in 1708. He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Marmora 
Pisaurensia Notis illustrata,” (1737.) Died in 1789. 

See Maricnon, “‘ Elogio di A. Olivieri,’’ 1789. 

Ollivier, o’le’ve-4’, (CHARLES PROSPER,) a French 
medical writer, born at Angers in 1796; died in Paris 
in 1845. 

Ollivier, (DEMosTHENE,) a French democrat, born 
at Toulon in 1799, was the father of Emile, noticed be- 
low. He founded at Marseilles in 1831 a journal called 
“Le Peuple Souverain,” and was elected to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1848. He was banished about De- 
cember, 1851. ' Died in 1869. 

Ollivier, (Em1Lz,) a French advocate and orator, born 
at Marseilles in 1825. He practised law with success in 
Paris, and was elected to the legislative body by the 
voters of that city in 1857. He was re-elected in 1863. 
He acted with the Liberal party for many years, but 
became in 1869 an adherent of Napoleon, who in De- 
cember of that year appointed him prime minister, and 
requested him “to name persons who will, associated 
with yourself, form a homogeneous cabinet, faithfully 
representing the legislative majority.” He took the 
position of minister of justice in the new cabinet formed 
(January 2, 1870) partly of the leaders of the Left Centre 
and partly of those of the Right Centre. The formation 
of this coalition ministry was regarded as an important 
event, and as the beginning of a constitutional régime. 
The Corps Législatif, after an excited debate, adopted a 
resolution of confidence in the, minister, April 5, 1870, 
by a vote of 227 to 43. The most liberal members of 
the cabinet resigned about the 1st of May, 1870; but 
the policy of Napoleon and Ollivier was approved by 
a majority of the popular votes, May 8. Ollivier was 
elected to the French Academy in April, 1870. He 
resigned the office of prime minister, August 9, 1870. 

Ollivier, (FRANGOIS ANTOINE JosEPH,) a French 
judge, born at Loriol in 1762; died in 1839. 

Ollivier, (JULES,) an antiquary, born at Valence in 
1804, was a son of the preceding. He wrote on the 
antiquities of Dauphiné, Died in 1841. 

Olmo, del, dél ol’mo, (Josk VINCENT,) a Spanish 
antiquary, born at Valencia in 1611. He wrote, besides 
other works, a curious account of a grand auto de fé of 
1680. Died in 1696. 
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Olmutz, von, fon ol/m6déts, (WENZEL,) a German 
engraver and designer, flourished about 1500. 

Olmsted, ém/sted or tim’sted, (DENISON,) LL.D., an 
American chemist and geologist, born at East Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1791. He graduated at Yale College, 
and became in 1817 professor of chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology in the University of North Carolina. He 
made the first geological survey of that State. In 1825 
he obtained the chair of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy at Yale College. He was the author of a 
“School Philosophy,” “ Rudiments of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy,” (1842,) “Letters on Astronomy,” 
and other valuable text-books. Died in 1859. 

Olmsted, (FreperIck Law,) an American agricul- 
tural writer and architect, born at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1822. He visited England in 1850, and published, 
after his return, “ Walks and Talks of an American 
Farmer in England,” (1852.) He has also written “A 
Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks 
on their Economy,” (1856,) and ‘A Journey thrvagh 
Texas,” etc., (1857.) In 1857 Mr. Olmsted was ap- 
pointed chief engineer and architect of the New York 
Central Park. 

Olof. See OLar. 

Olozaga, ol-o-tha’g4, (Don SALUSTIANO,) a Spanish 
statesman, born at Logrofio about 1803. He was the 
chief of the monarchical opposition after the fall of 
Mendizabal in 1836, and chairman or reporter of the 
committee on the constitution in 1837. After the re- 
moval of Lopez, in 1843, he was commissioned to form 
a new cabinet; but he was soon driven from power by 
Narvaez. He was elected in 1855 a deputy to the 
Cortes, in which he voted with the Progresistas. He 
was appointed president of the council of state in 
April, 1870. 

Olschlager. See OLFARIUS. 

Olshausen, ols’héw’zen, (HERMANN,) a German Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Oldeslohe in 1796. In 1827 
he was appointed professor of theology at Konigsberg. 
He published a “ Biblical Commentary on all the New 
Testament,” (4 vols., 1830-40,) which has been highly 
commended, and other religious treatises. Died at 
Erlangen in 1839. 

Olshausen, (JusTus,) a German Orientalist, born at 
Holstein in 1800. He was chosen a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen in 1845, and be- 
came professor of Oriental languages at Konigsberg 
in 1853. He published a work entitled ““The Pehlevi 
Legends on the Coins of the Last Sassanides,” (1843.) 

Olshausen, (THEODOR,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Gliickstadt in 1802. In 1830 he founded at 
Kiel a patriotic journal, entitled the ‘‘ Correspondenz- 
blatt,” in which he advocated the independence of Hol- 
stein. In 1848 he was a deputy to the Assembly, and 
in 1849 established the ‘“‘ North German Free Press” at 
Hamburg. He was exiled in 1851 by the Danish gov- 
ernment to America. 

Oltmanns, olt’/mans, (JABBO,) a German geometer, 
born at Wittmund in 1783. He wrote the astronomical 
part of Humboldt’s “ Travels in America,” (1808-r10.) 
Died in Berlin in 1833. 

Olug- (or Oloog-) Beg, 0/ld0g bég, written also 
Ooloogh-, Oulough-, and Ulugh-Beg, (Meer’za Mo- 
ham/med,) an eminent Mongol astronomer, a grandson 
of Tamerlane, and King of Transoxana, was born in 
1394. He began to reign in 1446, and was killed by his 
son in 1459. 

O-lyb/ri-us, (ANICIUS,) a Roman emperor. He be- 
came consul in 464 A.D., and married Placidia, the widow 
of Valentinian III. Through the influence of Genseric 
or Ricimer, he succeeded Anthemius, who was killed in 
472. He died in the same year. 

See Ginzon, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ 

Olympe. See OLympus. 

O-l¥m/pi-as, [Gr. ’OAvuric,] Queen of Macedon, 
was a daughter of Neoptolemus, King of Epirus. She 
was married about 357 B.c. to Philip II. of Macedon, 
and became the mother of Alexander the Great. She 
is said to have been a woman of violent temper. Philip 
soon became alienated from her, and divorced her. After 
the accession of her son Alexander, she put to death 
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Cleopatra, the second wife of Philip. She was put to 
death by Cassander in 316 B.c. 


See Prurarcu, “ Vita Alexandri.” 


Olympiodore. See OLymproporus. 

O-l¥m-pi-o-do/rus, [Gr. ’Ohuumiodupoc ; Fr. OLYM- 
PIODORE, 0’laN‘pe’o’dor’,| a Greek historian, born at 
Thebes, in Egypt, wrote a “ Chronicle” of his time, from 
407 to 425 A.D., being a continuation of that of Eunapius. 
There are fragments of this work extant in the “ Myrio- 
biblon” of Photius. 

See Fasrictius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 


Olympiodorus ILI, called rHE YOUNGER, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, supposed to have flourished in the 
sixth century, was a native of Alexandria. His chief work 
is a Commentary on the “ Meteorologica” of Aristotle. 

Olympiodorus III, a Platonic philosopher, born in 
Alexandria, is said to have lived in the sixth century. 
He wrote commentaries on the ‘‘ Phadon,” the “ Phile- 
bus,” the “Gorgias,” and the “First Alcibiades” of 
Plato; also a ‘“‘Life of Plato.” As an interpreter of 
Plato he is much esteemed. 

Olympiodorus, a Greek commentator on the Scrip- 
tures, was a deacon of Alexandria, and lived probably in 
the first half of the sixth century. 

Olympus, (the habitation of the Grecian gods.) See 
ZEUS. 

O-l¥m/pus, [Gr. ‘OAvunoc ; Fr. OLYMPER, o/]AmP’,] a 
celebrated Greek or Phrygian musician, supposed to 
haye lived about 650 B.c. He naturalized in Greece the 
music of the flute, and invented the system or genus of 
music called enharmonic. 

See Mitrer, ‘‘ History of Greek Literature ;’”? PLutTarcu, ‘‘ De 
Musica.”’ 

Olzofski or Olzowski, ol-zof’skee, (ANDREW,) a 
Polish prelate, born about 1618. He wrote several 
political treatises. After the election of Sobieski (1674) 
he was appointed Archbishop of Gnesen and Primate 
of Poland. Died in 1678. 

Omaiadze. See OMEYYADES. 

Omaides. See OMEYYADES. 

Omajjaden. See OMEYYADES. 

Omajjah or Omajja. See OMEYYAH. 

Omalius d’Halloy, a’, do’m@le’iis’ da/lwa’, (JEAN 
BAPTISTE JULIEN,) a Belgian geologist, born at Liege in 
1783. He published several works on geology. 

O’/mar (or O’mer) I., written also Oomur or Umar, 
60’mar, (Aboo-Hafsah-Ibn-ool-Khatab or Abu- 
Hafsah-Ibnul-Khattab, 4’boo haf’sah fb/no6dl KAt- 
A : 
tab’,) the second caliph or successor of Mohammed the 
Prophet, was a cousin in the third degree to Abdallah, 
the father of that legislator. . After he had attempted to 
kill Mohammed, Omar was converted to Islamism, about 
615 A.D. He succeeded Aboo-Bekr in the year 634. His 
army took Damascus in 635, defeated the Greeks at Yar- 
mook or Yermuk, and besieged Jerusalem. This city in 
637 or 638 was surrendered to Omar, who treated the 
Christians with great lenity. On the site of Solomon’s 
temple he built the magnificent mosque which bears his 
name. About 638 he completed the conquest of Syria 
and of Persia, (see YEZDEJERD,) and founded the city of 
Koofah. Amroo, one of Omar’s generals, subdued Egypt 
in 640 or 641, and consumed by fire the great library at 
Alexandria, after the caliph had decided, as we are told, 
that “if the bdoks accord with the Koran, they are un- 
necessary ; and if they are contrary to the Koran, they 
are pernicious, and should be destroyed.” He was assas- 
sinated bya Persian slave, Firooz, in his capital, Medina, 
In 644 A.D., at the age of sixty-three, and was succeeeded 
by Othman. Omar is praised for wisdom, justice, and 
moderation, and is said to have contributed more to the 
progress of his religion than Mohammed himself. His 
name is greatly venerated by the orthodox sect of Mos- 
lems, called Sunnites. 

See Stmon Ock try, “ History of the Saracens,” 1708-18; Gip- 
BON, “History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
vol. ix.; Irvine, ‘Mahomet and his Successors ;”’ Welt, ‘ Ge- 
schichte der Khalifen,” vol. i. chap. ii.; Apootreva, “ Annales 
Moslemici ;”” O. von Priaten, “Geschichte der Tédtung des Cha- 
lifen Omar ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Omar (or Omer) II, the eighth caliph ofthe Omeyyade 
dynasty, was the son of Abd-el-Azeez, (Abdelaziz,) and 
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the nephew of Abd-el-Malek. He was also a great-grand- 
son of Omar I., whom he resembled in his virtues. He 
succeeded his cousin Solyman in 717 A.D. He suppressed 
the maledictions which in former reigns were pronounced 
in the mosques against the descendants of Alee. The 
princes of his own race, fearing that he should bequeath 
the empire to one of the race of Alee, poisoned him in 
720 A.D. 

Omar, a Moorish physician, born at Cérdova in 990 
A.D., was celebrated for his skill in surgery, and was also 
a profound mathematician. Died in 1080. 

Omar, an eminent physician, astronomer, and mathe- 
matician, supposed to have been a native of Hadramaut, 
in Arabia. He settled in Spain, where he died in 1071, 

Omar, (Al-Mutawakkel-Billah, 4] m60-t4-wak’kel 
bil’lah,) the last king of Badajoz of the Beni-al-Aftas, 
began his reign in 1082 a.D. In conjunction with his 
ally, Yoosuf, King of Morocco, he gained a signal victory 
over the Christian army at Zalaca in 1086 A.D. Yoosuf 
soon after made war upon Omar, took him prisoner, and 
had him put to death about 1090, after having promised 
to spare his life. 

Omar-Ibn-Hafsoon, (or -Hafssiin,) o’mar ib’n haf’- 
s00n’, a famous Moorish chieftain, was a native of Ronda, 
in Spain. In 859 A.D. he headed a rebel army, with 
which he laid waste the kingdom of Cordova and other 
parts of the empire. After having for a long time main- 
tained himself against Mohammed, King of Cordova, he 
was totally defeated by him at Aybar in 882, and died 
in 883 A.D. 

O/mar (or O’mer) Pasha, (pa’sh4’,) Dey of Algiers, 
began to reign in April, 1815, after a revolution in which 
his predecessor had been killed. In 1816 the English 
admiral Exmouth, after failing in his efforts to procure the 
abolition of slavery in Algiers by negotiation, bombarded 
that city with success. Omar was forced to submit to 
the treaty dictated by the victor. In September, 1817, 
he was killed by his own mutinous troops. 

Omar (or Omer) Pasha, o/mer pa’sha’, (MICHAEL 
Lat’tas,) a Turkish commander, born in Croatia about 
1805. About 1828 he removed to Turkey, changed his 
name to Omer, and adopted the Moslem religion. He 
became a colonel in the army in 1839, and a pasha about 
1845. He suppressed a revolt in Bosnia in 1850-51. 
When the Crimean war broke out, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish army. He defeated 
the Russians at Oltenitza, November, 1853, and at Kalafat 
in 1854. In the early part of 1855 he led an army to the 
Crimea and formed a junction with the Anglo-French 
army at Sebastopol. In 1868 he suppressed a formidable 
insurrection in Crete. Died in 1871. 

O’Meara, o-ma’ra, (BARRY EDWARD,) the favourite 
physician of Napoleon at Saint Helena, was born in Ire- 
land about 1780. Being on board the Bellerophon when 
the emperor was made prisoner, the latter requested that 
O’Meara might accompany him as his surgeon. He re- 
mained in Saint Helena till 1818, when he was recalled. 
In 1822 he published his ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile; or, A 
Voice from Saint Helena,” which had great popularity, 
and, though not entirely impartial, it is esteemed a valu- 
able contribution to Napoleon’s history. Died in 1836. 

See Las Casas, ‘‘ Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne;” “f Monthly Re- 
view’ for July, 1822. 

Omeiade. See OMEYYADES. 

Omer. See OMAR. 

Omero, the Italian for HoMER, which see. 

Omeyyades or Omeyyads, o-ma’yadz, [Fr. pron. 
o’ma‘yad’,| sing. Omeyyade or Omeiade, o-ma’yad ; 
written less correctly Ommaiades and Ommyiades, 
[Ger. OMEJJADEN, 0-mi-y4/den, or OMAJJADEN, o-ma- 
ya/den; Lat. OmEi/aADa or OMAVIAD&,| the name 
of a famous dynasty of caliphs, founded (660 a.p.) by 
Moaweeyeh, the great-grandson of Omeyyah, (or Umey- 
yah,) who was cousin-german to Abd-el-Moot’alib, the 
grandfather of Mohammed; whence the Omeyyade 
princes are commonly styled “ Benee- (Beni-) Omeyyah,” 
(z.e. “Sons, or descendants, of Omeyyah.”) The imme- 
diate successors of Modweeyeh continued to reign at 
Damascus until 749 A.D., when their power was over- 
thrown, and all the princes of the house of Omeyyah, (it 
is said,) except two, were put to death by order of 
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Abool-Abbas-Abdallah, (surnamed As-Seffah, or ‘the 
shedder of blood,”) the founder of the new dynasty of 
Abbassides. Of the two Omeyyade princes who escaped 
the vengeance of As-Seffah, one fled to a remote part 
of Arabia; the other, named Abd-er-Rahman-Ibn-Moé- 
weeyeh, went first to Egypt, thence to Spain, and estab- 
lished at Cérdova (756 A.D.) a dynasty which was destined 
to rival in splendour and magnificence that of the Ab- 
basside caliphs in the East. The power and glory of 
the Benee-Omeyyah in Spain culminated in the reign of 
Abd-er-Rahman I., who was the first of his line who 
assumed the title of caliph ; but they began soon after to 
decline, and they may be said to have terminated with 
the reign of Hisham IL., in ror3. 


See At-Makkart, ‘‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,”’ translated by GayanGos, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1840-43; 
HAMMER-PuRGSTALL, “‘ Literaturgeschichte der Araber.’’ 


Omeyyah, o-ma’yah, written also Omeyyeh, Om- 
maya, Umeyyah, and in various other modes, was a 
cousin of Mohammed’s grandfather, Abd-el-Moot’alib. 
His great-grandson, Modweeyeh, was the first caliph of 
the illustrious dynasty of the Benee-Omeyyah. (See 
OMEYYADES.) 

Ommaides. See OMEYYADES. 

Ommajjaden, (more correctly, Omajjaden.) See 
OMEYYADES. 

Ommaya. See OMEYYAH. 

Ommeganck, om/meh-gank’, (BALTHASAR PAUL,) a 
distinguished landscape-painter, born at Antwerp in 
1755. Healso excelled in painting animals, particularly 
sheep. He was a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Paris, and chevalier of the order of the 
Belgic Lion. Died in 1826. 

See A. Voisin, “‘ Eloge du Peintre B. P. Ommeganck,” 1826. 

Ommiades or Ommiadee. See OMEYYADES. 

Ommiyades or Ommyiades. See OMEYYADES. 

Ommiyah. See OMEYYAH. 

Om/pha-le, [Gr. ’Ou@dAy,| a queen of Lydia, cele- 
brated for her connection with the story of Hercules. 
She is said to have been mistress of the kingdom after 
the death of Tmolus, her husband. According to the 
fable, Hercules sold himself as a slave to Omphale, 
assumed the female attire, and assisted her servants in 
spinning. 

Omri, [Heb. “19 y,] King of Israel, began to reign 
about 930 B.c. He reigned eleven years, and founded 
the capital city of Samaria. He was succeeded by his 
son Ahab. 

See I. Kings xvi. 

Onar. See Norv. 

O-na’tas, [Gr. ’Ovarac,] an eminent Greek sculptor 
and painter, born at AXgina, was the son of Micon, and 
flourished about 460 B.c. Among his best works were 
statues of Apollo, Hercules, and Mercury, and a picture 
of the expedition of the Argives against Thebes. His 
skill as a sculptor is highly extolled by Pausanias. 

See K. O. Mister, “‘ Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst.’? 

Ondegardo, de, da on-da gar/do, (PoLo,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and historian of the sixteenth century, was the 
author of historical memoirs of Peru, entitled ‘“ Rela- 
ciones,” which are still in manuscript. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,’’ vol.i. book i. 

On/der-donk, (BENJAMIN T.,) born in the city of New 
York in 1791, became Episcopal Bishop of Eastern New 
York about 1830, and was suspended for disgraceful 
conduct in 1845. Died in r86r. 

O’Neall, o-neel’, (JoHN BEron,) LL.D., an Ameri- 
can jurist, born near Bush River, South Carolina, in 
1793, rose through various offices to be chief justice of 
his native State. He became in 184t president of the 
State Temperance Society. He has written “ Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the Bench and Bar of South Carolina,” 
and other works. 

O’Neil, o-neel’, (HENRY,) an English historical and 
genre painter, born about 1818. Among his works are 
“ By the Rivers of Babylon,” “ A Scene from Hamlet,” 
“Eastward Ho! August, 1857,” “‘ Home Again! 1858,” 
and “ Mary Stuart’s Farewell to France.” 

Onésicrite. See ONESICRITUS. 

On-e-sic’/ri-tus, [Gr. ’Ovycixpitroc ; Fr, ONESICRITE, 
o’na’ze’krét’,] a Greek historian, lived about 350-330 
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B.C., and was a disciple of Diogenes the Cynic. He fol- 
lowed Alexander the Great in his expedition to Asia, 
and was chief pilot of the fleet which descended the 
Indus. He wrote a “ History of Alexander,” which is 
lost. He was censured by Aulus Gellius and other 
ancient critics for mixing fables with his narrative. 

See Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis Grecis;’? ErscH und GRUBER, 
** Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;” Surpas, ‘‘ Onesicritus.” 

Ongaro, on-g4/ro, (AN'TONIO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Padua or Adria about 1569. He wrote “ Alceo,” a 
pastoral or piscatorial poem, in which he substituted 
fishermen for shepherds. Died in 1599. 

Onk’e-los, a learned Chaldee writer, of uncertain 
era, supposed to have been a native of Babylon and 
contemporary with Gamaliel. He was the author of a 
Targum, or Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch, 
which is highly esteemed for its accuracy. 

Onomacrite. See OCNOMACRITOS. 

On-o-mac’ri-tos, [Gr. ’Ovowaxptog; Fr. ONOMA- 
CRITE, 0’no’ma@ krét’,] a celebrated Greek poet and sooth- 
sayer, lived in the sixth century B.c. He was banished 
by Hipparchus from Athens for having falsified or inter- 
polated the oracles of Muszus for political purposes, 
He is supposed by some writers to have been the author 
of much that is attributed to Orpheus. 

See E:cuuorr, ‘‘Commentatio de Onomacrito,”’ 1840; 
Mitier, ‘“‘ History of Greek Literature.” 

On-o-mar’/¢ehus, [Gr. ’Ovouapyoc ; Fr. ONOMARQUE, 
o’no’m&rk/,] a: general of the Phocians in the Sacred 
war. He obtained the chief command in 353 B.c., and 
seized the sacred treasures of Delphi. He defeated 
Philip of Macedon in two battles, but was defeated and 
killed by that king in 352 B.c. 

Onomarque. See ONOMARCHUS. 

On-o-san/der, [Gr. ’Ovdcavdpoc; Fr. ONOSANDRE, 
o’no’z6ndr’,] one of the principal military writers of 
antiquity, lived at Rome under the reigns of Claudius 
and Nero. He was the author of a treatise on tactics, 
entitled ‘“‘Strategeticos,” (written in Greek,) which has 
been translated into Latin, French, and Italian. He 
was a Platonic philosopher, and wrote a commentary on 
the “ Republic” of Plato, which is not extant. 

See ScHoE t, “‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque.”’ 

Onosandre. See ONOSANDER. 

Ons-en-Bray, (Louts L&on Payor.) See Pajor. 

Onsenoort, van, van: on’seh-nort’, (ANTOON GE- 
RAARD,) a Dutch surgeon and oculist, born at Utrecht 
in 1782. He wrote several professional works. Died 
in 1841. 

See F. Cunier, ‘‘ Notice sur A. G. van Onsenoort,’’ 1842. 

Ons/lO6w, (ARTHUR,) an English statesman, born 
about 1690. He was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1727. ‘During thirty-three years,” says 
Lord Mahon, “he filled that chair with higher merit, 
probably, than any one either before or after him,—with 
unequalled impartiality, dignity, and courtesy.” He re- 
tired from the chair and from public life in 1761. Died 
in 1768. His son was created Earl Onslow about 1800. 

Onslow, (GEORGE,) an eminent musician and com- 
poser, born at Clermont, in France, in 1784, was de- 
scended from an English family of rank. His works 
include symphonies, duets, quintets, sonatas, and operas. 
His opera ‘“‘Le Colporteur” was performed with great 
success, Died in 1853. : 

See Fétis, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Onslow, (Sir RicHArD,) an English admiral, born in 
1741. He served with distinction against the Dutch, as 
vice-admiral, in 1797. Died in 1817. 

Onuphrius. See PANVINIUs. 

Ooloogh-Beg. See OL_uG-BEc. 

Oomur. See OMAR. 

Oorkhan or Urkhan, 60r’k4n’, written also Orkhan, 
(sometimes surnamed GHAZEE or GHAzy, ga/zee,) a 
Turkish Sultan, was the son of Osman (Othman) L, the 
founder of the present Turkish dynasty. He began to 
reign at Prusa in 1326, and made extensive conquests 
from the Greeks in Asia Minor. He is said to have had 
superior military and political talents. He died in 1360, 
leaving the throne to his son Amurath (or Moorad,) I. 

Oort, van, (ADAM.) See Noort, VAN. 
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Oost, van, van Ost, (JAcon,) THE ELDER, one of the 
most admired painters of the Flemish school, was born 
at Bruges in 1600. He studied at Rome, and formed 
his style on the model of Annibal Caracci. His works 
are numerous, and are principally on sacred subjects. 
Among his master-pieces are a “Descent from the 
Cross,” a “ Nativity,” “ Virgin and Child, with Saints,” 
and “The Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Virgin 
and Apostles.” His copies of Rubens and Van Dyck 
are so perfect as to deceive the most skilful connoisseurs. 
Died in 1671. 

See Descamps, “‘Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. ; “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Oost, van, (Jacos,) THE YOUNGER, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born about 1637. He studied under his 
father, and afterwards visited Italy and France, where 
he resided many years. He was esteemed one of the 
best portrait-painters of his time, and also executed his- 
torical works of great merit, one of which, the “ Martyr- 
dom of Saint Barbara,” is regarded as his master-piece. 
Died in 1713. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 

Oosterwyck, van, van 6s’ter-wik’, (MARtrA,) a 
Dutch painter of flowers and fruit, born near Delft in 
163 She is placed in the first rank of painters of the 
subjects above named. Died in 1693. 

See Descamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Oovarof, Ouvarof, or Uwarow, oo-va’rof, written 
also Ouvarov, (ITHEODORE,) a Russian general, born 
about 1770. _ He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Borodino. Died in 1824. 

Operman, o’per-m4n’, Count, a German general and 
engineer, entered the Russian service about 1783. Died 
in 1832. 

O-phe’li-on, [’Q¢eAiwr,| an Athenian comic poet, sup- 
posed to have flourished in the fourth century B.c. His 
works are not extant. 

Ophelte. See OPHELTES. 

O-phel’/tés, [Gr. ’O¢éATy¢ ; Fr. OPHELTE, o’f€lt’,] a 
son of Lycurgus, King of Nemea, was killed in infancy 
by a serpent, having been left alone on the grass by 
his nurse, Hypsipyle, while she went to guide Adrastus 
to a spring. 

Opie, o’pe, (AMELTA,) a popular English writer, wife 
of John Opie, noticed below, and daughter of Dr. James 
Alderson, was born at Norwich in 1769. Her first pub- 
lications were a volume of poems, and a tale entitled 
‘* Father and Daughter,” which were very well received, 
and were succeeded by the novel of ‘Adeline Mow- 
bray,” (1804,) “Simple Tales,” (1805,) “The Orphan,” 
“Valentine’s Eve,” ‘‘ Madeline,” and other works of 
fiction, distinguished for their pathos and for their ele- 
vated moral and religious tone. In 1825 Mrs. Opie 
became a member of the Society of Friends, and pub- 
lished the same year her ‘Illustrations of Lying.” 
Having visited Paris in 1830, she wrote an interesting 
account of the revolution of July. Among the most 
important of her other works may be named “ Detrac- 
tion Displayed,” (1828,) and “ Lays for the Dead,” (1833.) 
She had also published her husband’s “ Lectures on 
Painting,” with a memoir, (1809.) Died in 1853. 

See Miss C. Bricutwett, “ Memorials of the Life of Amelia 
Opie,” 1854; ‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1806; ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
rate for August, 1820; H. Marrineau, “ Biographical Sketches,” 

Opie, (Joun,) a distinguished English painter, born 
near Truro, in Cornwall, in 1761. Some of his portraits 
and sketches attracted the notice of Dr. Wolcott, the 
satirist, who took the young artist under his protection 
and introduced him into London society, where he en- 
joyed for a time the patronage of the fashionable world. 
He married as his second wife, in 1798, Miss Amelia 
Alderson, who afterwards obtained great popularity as 
a writer. Opie gave particular attention to historical 
subjects, and painted “The Death of Rizzio,” “Jeph- 
thah’s Vow,” and ‘“ Belisarius.” He succeeded Fuseli 
as professor of painting in the Royal Academy in 1806. 
Died in 1807. 

See the “‘ Monthly Review” for February, 1810. 

O-pil’I-us, (AURELIUS,) a Latin grammarian, who 
taught philosophy and rhetoric at Rome. He went into 
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voluntary exile in 92 B.C. as a companion of his intimate 
friend Rutilius Rufus, who had been banished. 

Opilius Macrinus. See Macrinus. 

O-pim/i-us, (Lucius,) a Roman politician, was a 
leader of the aristocratic party, and adversary of Caius 
Gracchus. He became consul in 121 B.c., anda violent 
contest then ensued between the senate and the party 
of Gracchus. Having been authorized by the senate 
to decide the question by force, Opimius killed Grac- 
chus and about three thousand of his partisans. Ac- 
cording to Cicero, (‘In Catilinam, Oratio I.,”) Gracchus 
was killed on suspicion of sedition. Opimius was cor- 
rupted by Jugurtha in 112, fell into disgrace, and passed 
his latter years in exile. Died about 100 B.c. 

See PLutarcu, ‘‘C. Gracchus;’’? Sattust, “‘ Jugurtha.’ 

Opis. See Ops. 

Opitius. See OPirz. 

Opitz, o’pits, [Lat. Ori’rrus,] (HEINRICH,) a German 
Orientalist, born at Altenburg in 1642, was professor of 
Greek and of divinity at Kiel. He published, besides 
other works, “ Bible in Hebrew,” (‘‘ Biblia Hebraica,” 
1709.) ‘Died! ih 1712. 

See Herzet, ‘‘ Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache.” 

Opitz, [Lat. Opi’rius,] (MaRTIN,) a celebrated Ger- 
man critic and writer, born at Bunzlau, in Silesia, in 
1597, is called the founder of the modern school of Ger- 
man poetry. He was crowned as poet-laureate by the 
emperor in 1628, and was appointed in 1638 historiogra- 
pher to Ladislaus IV., King of Poland. His principal 
work is entitled a ‘Poem of Consolation amid the Dis- 
asters of War,” (1621.) He also translated the Psalms, 
the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, and other classics. Died 
in 1639. His essay on German versification (‘ Biichlein 
von der Deutschen Poeterei,” roth edition, 1668) was 
highly esteemed. He contributed greatly to the purity 
of the German language, into which he introduced a 
new prosody. ‘He is reckoned,” says Hallam, “the 
inventor of a rich and harmonious rhythm. ... No 
great elevation, no energy of genius, will be found in 
this German Heinsius and Malherbe. Opitz displayed, 
however, another kind of excellence. He wrote the 
language with a purity of idiom in which Luther alone, 
whom he chose as his model, was superior.”  (‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

See GortscHEp, “‘Lob- und Gedichtnissrede auf M. Opitz,” 
1739; Linpner, ‘‘ Nachricht von des weltberiihmten Schlesiers M. 
Opitzen,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1740; ErscH und GruBer, ‘‘ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Opoix, o’pwa’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a French savant, born 
at Provins in 1745, was a member of the Convention’ 
of 1792-95. He wrote several scientific works. Died 
in 1840. 

See Ramon, “‘ Notice sur C. Opoix,”’ 1841. 

Oporin, 0-po-reen’ or o’po’ran’, [Lat. Oport/Nus,] 
(JOHANN,) a learned Swiss printer, whose original name 
was Hergst, born at Bale in 1507. He became professor 
of Greek in his native city, where he afterwards estab- 
lished a printing-house,. He published many excellent 
editions of the classics, corrected by himself, and wrote 
annotations on Cicero and Demosthenes. Died in 1568. 

See HEINZzEL, ‘‘ De Ortu, Vita et Obitu Oporini.”’ 

Oporinus. See Oporin. 

Oppéde, @’, do’pad’, (JEAN de Maynier—deh md’- 
ne-a’,) Baron, a French judge, born at Aix in 1495, 
was notorious for his cruel persecution of the Vaudois, 
who were massacred, without distinction of age or sex, 
about 1546. Died in 1558. 

See Gaurrrint, “ Histoire de la Provence,” 

Oppenord, op’nor’, (GILLES Martrg,) a French archi- 
tect, born in Paris in 16723 died in 1742. 

Oppert, op’pért, (JULIUS,) a German Orientalist, of 
Jewish parentage, was born at Hamburg in 1825. He 
studied Arabic, Sanscrit, etc., and was naturalized as a 
citizen of France. He was sent by the French govern- 
ment, with F. Fresnel and F. Thomas, on a scientific 
mission to Mesopotamia in 1851, and began in 1857 to 
publish an account of the same, entitled ‘Expédition 
scientifique en Mésopotamie.” He is distinguished as a 
decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions. | 

Qp’pi-an or Op-pi-a’nus, [Gr. "Ommavoc ; Fr. Op- 
PIEN, 0’pe-4N’,] a celebrated Greek poet, born at Ana- 
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zarba, in Cilicia, is supposed to have lived in the second 
century of the Christian era. Two poems, entitled “On 
the Chase,” (‘ Cynegetica,”) and “On Fishing,” (“ Ha- 
lieutica,”) are ascribed to him. The great superiority 
of the latter production to the former has led to the 
supposition that they were written by different persons. 
The author of the “ Halieutica” is compared by Scaliger 
to Virgil for the harmony and graces of his style. It is 
said that Oppian was presented by the emperor Caracalla 
with a gold piece for every verse in his “ Halieutica.” 
Both poems display considerable knowledge of natural 
history, mingled with many errors and absurdities. 

See the article ‘‘Oppianus” in ErscH and Gruper’s ‘ En- 
cyklopaedie,” by F. Rirrver; Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Graeca ;” 
ForrtscH, ‘*De Oppiano Poeta Cilice,’’ 1749; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Oppianus. See Oprran. 

Oppien. See Oprian. 

Op’pi-us, (CAtus,) a Roman writer, who was an inti- 
mate friend of Julius Cesar. It is stated that he was 
eognizant of all the projects and plans of that dictator, 
whose private affairs he managed. He wrote biographies 
(which are not extant) of several eminent Romans. The 
book of Czsar’s “Commentaries” which treats on the 
war in Africa is attributed to Oppius by some critics. 

See Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms;’’ Vossius, ‘‘De Historicis 
Latinis ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Ops or O’pis, a Roman goddess of plenty and fertility, 
was identified with the Rhea of the Greek mythology, 
and was also called TELLUS. She was supposed to be 
the wife of Saturn, and was worshipped as the protec- 
tress of agriculture. Ofes, the plural of Ops, signifies 
‘riches, power, help.” 

Opsopoeus or Obsopous, op-so-p6/us, (JOHANN,) a 
German physician and scholar, born at Bretten in 1556, 
became professor of physiology and botany at Heidel- 


berg. He published an edition of the “Sibylline Ora- 
cles,” and of several works of Hippocrates. Died in 
1596. 


Opsopoeus or Obsopdus, (VINCENZ,) a German 
philologist, born in Franconia in the fifteenth century. 
He was the author of a Latin poem. “On the Art of 
Drinking,” (“De Arte Bibendi,”) and made translations 
from Diodorus and other Greek writers. Died in 1539. 

Opstal, van, van op’stal, (GasPpARD JACQUES,) a 
Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 1660. He painted 
religious and mythological subjects. Died about 1724. 

Opstraet, op’strat, (JAN,) a Flemish ecclesiastic, 
born at Beringhen in 1651, was the author of several 
religious works, one of which was entitled ‘“‘ The Chris- 
tian Theologian.” Died in 1720. 

Optat. See OPLrarus. 

Optatianus, op-ta-she-a’nus, [Fr. OPTATIEN, op’ta’- 
se-An’,| (PUBLIUS PoRPHYRIUS,) a degenerate Latin 
poet, flourished about 325 a.p. He wrote a Panegyric 
on Constantine the Great, the style of which is very bad. 

See T1LLemont, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 


-Optatien. See OPraTIANuS. 

Op-ta’tus, [Fr. Oprat, op’ta’,] a saint of the Romish 
calendar, born in Africa about 315. He was Bishop 
of Milevia or Melevia, and is favourably mentioned by 
Saint Augustine. He wrote a treatise against the Dona- 
tists, which is extant. Died after 386 a.p. 

See E. Dupin, “Vie de Saint-Optat,” prefixed to his works, 
Paris, 1700. ; 

Opzoomer, op’zd’mer, (CARL WILLEM,) a distin- 
guished Dutch jurist and philosopher, born at Rotter- 
dam in 1821, was the author of a “Commentary on the 
Books of Civil Law in Holland,” and a treatise “On 
Conservatism and Reform,” (1852.) He became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Utrecht in 1846. 

Or’ange, (FREDERIK HENDRIK van Nassau—vyan 
nds/séw,) PRINCE oF, born at Delft in 1584, was the 
youngest son of William I. of Orange, surnamed “the 
Silent.” His mother was ‘a daughter of Admiral Co- 
ligni. He served in the army under his half-brother, 
Maurice of Nassau, and succeeded him as Stadtholder 
of the United Provinces in 1625. He prosecuted with 
ability the war against the Spaniards, from whom he 
took Maestricht in 1632 and Breda in 1637. As a gen- 
eral, he was prudent and mostly successful, He died in 
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1647, and was succeeded by bis son, William II., who 
died in 1650, aged twenty-four. The Jatter had married 
Mary, a daughter of Charles I. of England, and left a 
son, who became William III, of England. 

See ARNOLD Montanus, “‘ Leven en Bedrijf van Frederik Hen- 
drik,’? 1652; Comme in, ‘f Leven van Fred. Hendrik van Nassauw,’’ 
1651-59; ZEEMAN, ‘“‘Leven van Fr. Hendrik Prins van Oranje,’ 
1832; D’Ausery, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Orange, (MAuRICE,) PRINCE OF. See NASSAU. 

Or’ange, [Fr. pron. o’r6nzh’,] (PHILIBERT DE Cha- 
lons—sh4’ldn’,) PRINCE OF, a distinguished commander, 
born in Burgundy in 1502, was the son of the Baron of 
Arlay. He entered the service of Charles V. about 1521, 
and fought against the French. When Constable Bourbon 
was killed in the assault on Rome, in 1527, he succeeded 
to the command of the army, and compelled the pope to 
subscribe the conditions which he dictated. He became 
Viceroy of Naples in 1528, and was killed at the siege 
of Florence, in 1530. His nephew, René of Nassau, be- 
came his heir. 

See La Pisx, ‘‘ Histoire de la Maison d’Orange.” 


Orange, (WILLIAM [PRINCE] oFr,) [Lat. GUILHEL’- 
Mus (or GuILIEL’/Mus) AuRI/Acus; Fr. GUILLAUME 
D’'ORANGE, &e’ydm/ do’rénzh’; Ger. WILHELM VON 
ORANIEN, Wil/hélm fon o-ra/ne-en; Dutch, WILLEM 
VAN ORANJE, wil/Jém van o-ran/yeh,] called also Wil- 
liam the Silent, [ Fr. GUILLAUME LE TACITURNE, 
Se’yom’ leh ta’se’tiirn’,] the illustrious founder of the 
Dutch republic, was born at Dillenburg, in Nassau, in 
April, 1533. He was the eldest son of William, Count 
of Nassau, and was descended from an ancient sovereign 
family, one of whose members, Adolph of Nassau, had 
occupied the imperial throne. From his cousin-german 
Rene, who died in 1544, he inherited princely estates in 
Brabant, Flanders, and Holland, besides the small prin- 
cipality of Orange, in the southeast of France. He was 
educated as a Protestant by his parents; but about the 
age of fifteen he became a page of the emperor Charles 
V., who quickly discerned his excellent qualities and 
admitted him into his secret councils. Charles testified 
his confidence in the young prince by appointing him 
general-in-chief of the army in 1554, in the absence of 
the Duke of Savoy, and leaned on his shoulder at the 
ceremony of his own abdication, in1§55. William, who 
was regarded as the greatest Flemish subject of Spain, 
was one of the hostages given by Philip II. of Spain to 
Henry II. of France in 1559 for the execution of the 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis. Henry IL, in conversation 
with his hostage, (whom he supposed to be a Catholic 
and to be privy to the secrets of the Spanish court,) im- 
prudently revealed to him a plot which those two kings 
had formed to massacre all their Protestant subjects. 
“ William earned,” says Motley, “the surname of ‘The 
Silent,’ from the manner in which he received these 
communications from Henry without revealing to the 
monarch, by word or look, the enormous blunder which 
he had committed. His purpose was fixed,from that 
hour.” He was a Catholic nominally and in outward 
observance, but had then no dogmatic zeal,—perhaps 
no interest in questions of theology. Humanity and 
patriotism, however, determined him to counteract the 
cruel and tyrannical designs of the court. He acted with 
characteristic caution and secrecy in his opposition for 
several years, and continued to serve as Stadtholder 
of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, and councillor of 
state. A mutual but dissembled enmity existed between 
him and Philip II. In 1566 a great insurrection was 
provoked by the attempt of Philip to establish the In- 
quisition in all its rigour in the Netherlands. William 
refused to take a new oath of unlimited obedience, and 
offered to resign all his offices, in 1567. In the same 
year the famous Duke of Alva was sent with an army, 
and with supreme civil power as governor, to complete 
the subjection of the revolted provinces. In this crisis, 
Egmont, who had been the friend of the Prince of Orange, 
refused to co-operate with him in resistance to the im- 
pending invasion. By hastily retiring to Nassau, Orange 
escaped the doom which had been pronounced on him 
at Madrid. In February, 1568, a sentence of the Inqui- 
sition condemned to death as heretics all the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, with a few exceptions. (Motley.) 
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Having raised a large army, William entered Brabant in 
1568, and offered battle to Alva, who declined to fight. 
At the end of the campaign, Orange was forced to dis- 
band his army for want of money to pay them. In 1572 
many cities of Holland raised the standard of Orange, 
and the contest was maintained with desperate resolution 
through long years of adversity. He founded a famous 
republic by the union of the seven Protestant provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, 
Overyssel, and Guelderland, in 1579, and was chosen 
Stadtholder. In 1584 he was assassinated by Balthazar 
Gerard, a fanatical Catholic. He left three sons, Philip, 
Maurice, (see Nassau,) and Frederick Henry, the first 
of whom was seized by Alva in 1568, sent to Spain as a 
hostage, and detained many years in captivity. 

“His enemies,” says Motley, “never contested the 
subtlety and breadth of his intellect, his adroitness and 
capacity in conducting state affairs, and the profoundness 
of his views. In many respects his surname of ‘the 
Silent’? wasamisnomer. William of Orange was neither 
‘silent’ nor ‘taciturn ;’—yet these are the epithets which 
will be forever associated with the name of a man who 
in private was the most affable, cheerful, and delightful 
of companions, and who or a thousand public occasions 
was to prove himself, both by pen and speech, the most 
eloquent man of his age.” ‘Lo William the Silent is 
due the honour of being the first among European states- 
men to make a practical application in government of 
the principle of religious toleration. 

See Mort ey, “‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” Jasszmz, (especially 
the remarks at the close of the third volume ;) Grottus, ‘* Annales ;” 
Srrapa, ‘De Bello Belgico ;”? Hoorr, ‘‘ Nederlandsche Historie ;’’ 
De Tuovu, “ Historia sui Temporis ;”” BEAuForT, ‘‘ Leven van Wil- 
lem I., Prins van Oranje,” 3 vols., 1732; EuGknz Manon, “Guil- 
Jaume le Taciturne,” 1852; J. B. CHAmMpAGNAC, “‘ Guillaume le 
Taciturne et sa Dynastie,” 1851; Spanpaw, ‘‘ Lofrede op Willem 
den Ersten,”’ etc., 1821; AMELOT DE La Houssaye, “‘ Histoire de 
Philippe Guillaume de Nassau,” etc., 2 vols., 1754; Meurstus, 
““Guillelmus Auriacus,’’ 1621; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
R. Burton, ‘‘ History of the House of Orange,’’ 1693. 

Orbigny, d’, dor’bén’ye’, (ALCIDE DESSALINES,) an 
eminent French naturalist, born at Coueron (Loire-In- 
férieure) in 1802. He was sent on a scientific mission 
to South America in 1826 by the managers of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. He spent eight years in the 
exploration of Brazil, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, etc., and pub- 
lished the results in an important work entitled “ Travels 
in South America,” (9 vols. 4to, 1834-47.) In 1853 he 
obtained a new chair founded in the Jardin des Plantes 
for the study of organic remains. Among his chief 
works is ‘The Palzontology of France,” (“ Paléonto- 
logie Francaise,” 14 vols., 1840-54, with 1430 plates,) 
and “Cours élémentaire de Paléontologie et de Géologie 
stratigraphiques,” (3 vols., 1849-52.) Died in 1857. 

See Damour, ‘‘Discours aux Funérailles d’A. d’Orbigny ;” 
““Notice analytique sur Jes Travaux d’Alcide d’Orbigny,’’ 1856; 
““ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Orbigny, da’, (CHARLES DESSALINES,) a French geolo- 
gist, a brother of the preceding, was born at Coueron in 
1806. He published a ‘ Universal Dictionary of Natu- 
ral History,” (24 vols., 1839-49,) in which he was aided 
by Arago, Jussieu, and other savants ; also, several works 
on geology. 

Or-bil/t-us Pu-pil/lus, a Roman grammarian and 
teacher, famed for his severe discipline. He taught 
languages at Rome, and numbered among his pupils 
the poet Frorace, who has immortalized him under the 
name of “the flogging (plagoswm ) Orbilius.” 

See Horace, “Epistole ;’’ Suzronius, “De illustribus Gram- 
maticis. 

Orcagna, or-kan/y4, (ANDREA DI CIONE,) an emi- 
nent Florentine architect, painter, and sculptor, some- 
times called OrGaGNa, born about 1325. He built the 
Loggia di Lanzi at Florence, which was commended by 
Michael Angelo as a model of elegance. Among his 
master-pleces in painting are the frescos of the ‘Last 


Judgment,” and the ‘ Triumph of Death,” in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. Died about 138s. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters, Architects,” etc. : QUATRE- 
MERE DE Quincy, “ Vies des plus illustres Architectes :”’ BALDINUCCI 
“Notizie ;? Lanzt, “ History of Painting in Italy.” ; 5 


Or’cus, the Roman god of the lower regions, jdenti- 
fied with the Pluto or Hades of the Greek mythology, 
(See PLuro.) - 
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Ord, (CRAVEN,) an English antiquary, born in 1756. 
He furnished materials to Gough and John Nichols ter 
their works. Died in 1832. 

Ord, (Epwaxp O. C.,) an American general, born 
in Maryland in 1818, graduated at West Point in 1839. 
He became a captain in 1851, and served several years 
in California and Oregon. He was appointed a briga- 
dier-general of volunteers about September, 1861, and 
gained a victory at Dranesville, Virginia, December 20 
of that year. In May, 1862, he was raised to the rank 
of major-general. He served under General Grant at 
the siege and capture of Vicksburg, July, 1863, soon 
after which he was sent to Louisiana. He obtained 
command of the eighteenth corps in July, 1864, and led 
the same in a successful operation against Fort Harrison, 
near Richmond, in September of that year. He suc- 
ceeded General Butler as commander of the department 
of Virginia and North Carolina in January, 1865. Ile 
commanded a corps in the final assault on Petersburg, 
April 2, 1865, and his command contributed greatly to 
the success gained on the 6th of that month near the 
Appomattox. He was commander of the fourth military 
district, comprising Mississippi and Arkansas, from April, 
1867, to December of that year. 

Ord, (JOHN W.,) an English poet and medical writer, 
born in 1811. He produced, besides other works, 
“England: an Historical Poem.” Died in 1853. 

Ordaz, or-dath’, (Don Dirco,) a Spanish captain 
and explorer, served under Cortez in the conquest of 
Mexico. He was the first white man that ascended 
Popocatepetl. Having been authorized by Charles V. 
to conquer the country between Cape Vela and the Bay 
of Venezuela, he ascended the river Orinoco one hun- 
dred and sixty leagues about 1531. Died in 1533. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico; Las Casas, ‘‘ Historia 
de las Indias.”’ 

Ordener, ord’na’, (MICHEL,) a French general, born 
at Saint-Avold (Moselle) in 1755. He obtained the rank 
of general of division for his services at Austerlitz, (1805.) 
Died in 1811. 

Orderic Vital. See ORDERICUS VITALIS, 

Or-de-ri’/cus Vi-ta/lis, [Fr. ORDERIC VITAL, or’deh- 
rék’ ve’t&l’,] one of the most distinguished early English 
historians, born near Shrewsbury in 1075, was descended 
from a French family. In 1107 he was ordained a priest. 
He was the author of “The Ecclesiastical History of 
England and Normandy” from the birth of Christ to 
1141, which, according to Guizot, contains more valuable 
information on the history of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries than any other single work. Died about 1141, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Ordinaire, or’de’nar’, (CLAUDE NICOLAS,) a French 
naturalist, born at Salins in 1736, published a “ Natural 
History of Volcanoes,” (1802,) which is commended, 
Died in 1808. 

Oreades. See OREADS. 

O’re-ads, [Gr. ’Opevidec; Lat. ORE/ADES; Fr. Or#- 
ADES, 0’ra/4d’,| mountain-nymphs of classic mythology, 
derived their name from the Greek Opoc, a “ mountain.” 
They attended Diana in hunting-excursions, 

Oregio, o-ra’jo, [Lat. ORr’GrIus,] (AGOSTINO,) a 
learned Italian cardinal and theologian, born at Santa 
Sofia, in Tuscany, in 1577. He was the author of 
treatises ‘On the Trinity” and “On the Work of Six 
Days.’ Died in 1635. 

See Oxporny, ‘‘ Vitae Pontificum et Cardinalium.” 

Oregius. See OREGIO. 

O’Reilly, o-ri’/le, (ALEXANDER,) a Spanish general, of 
Trish descent, born near Chinchilla in 1725. He fought 
for the French at Minden (1759) and Corbach, (1760,) 
soon after which he returned to the Spanish service. He 
took possession of Louisiana in 1768, and afterwards 
commanded an expedition against Algiers. Died in 1794. 

See BourGoina, ‘‘ Tableau de ’ Espagne moderne.”’ 

O'Reilly, o-ri/le, (ANDREW,) a general, born in Ire- 
land in 1740. He entered the Austrian service, and 
fought against the French in many campaigns. He 
commanded a corps at Austerlitz, (1805.) Died in 1832. 

Orellana, o-rél-y4/na, (FRANCTSCO,) a celebrated navi- 
gator, born at Truxillo, in Spain, in the sixteenth century. 
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In 1531 he set sail with the brothers Pizarro for Peru. 
Having heard from the natives of a country in the east 
producing gold, silver, and spices, he set out in 1540, in 
company with Gonsalez Pizarro, on an exploring expe- 
dition. After following the course of the Napo, a branch 
of the Marafion, for about two hundred leagues, their 
provisions failed, and Orellana was directed to proceed 
down the river, obtain supplies, and return immediately. 
Instead of this, he continued his course along the main 
stream, though suffering severely from famine and from 
the attacks of the Indians, In August, 1541, he reached 
the mouth of the Marafion, to which he gave the name 
of Amazon, from the warlike women whom he states he 
encountered on its shores. On his return to Spain he 
obtained from Charles V. letters patent for colonizing 
the country he had discovered; but soon after reaching 
the Amazon, in 1549, he was attacked with fever, and 
died in 1550. 

See A. von Humpotpt, “‘ Voyages aux Régions équinoxiales du 
nouveau Continent.” 

Orelli, o-rel’/lee, (JOHANN CASPAR,) a distinguished 
Swiss critic and scholar, born at Zurich in 1787. In 
1819 he became professor of eloquence and hermeneutics 
in his native city. He published excellent editions of 
Cicero, (8 vols., 1826-37,) Horace, (2 vols., 1844,) 
Tacitus, (2 vols., 1846-48,) and other Roman classics. 
In conjunction with Baiter, he published an edition of 
Plato, (4 vols., 1839-41.) His “‘Onomasticon Tulli- 
anum,” (3 vols., 1837,) containing a life of Cicero, a 
lexicon of proper names, several indexes, etc., is a work 
of great value for the history of the period in which 
Cicero lived. Died in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Lebensabriss von J. C. von Orelli,” Zurich, 1851; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Oresme, 0’rém/, (NICOLAS,) a learned French prelate, 
was a native of Normandy. He was appointed suc- 
cessively grand master of the College of Navarre, and 
Bishop of Lisieux, (1377.) He translated the “ Ethics” 
and “ Politics” of Aristotle into French, and published 
several scientific treatises. Died in 1382. 

Oreste. See ORESTES. : 

O-res/tés, [Gr. ’Opéory¢ ; Fr. ORESTE, o’rést’,] a son 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, was an intimate friend 
of Pylades. The poets relate that he avenged the death 
of his father by killing his own mother and Aégisthus ; 
that after this act he became insane, and was tormented 
by the Furies; that he consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
and was told that he might. be relieved if he would 
go to Tauris and bring away the image of Diana; that 
he and Pylades went to Tauris, where they were taken 
captives, and would have been sacrificed, but they were 
saved by Iphigenia, who was a sister of Orestes and 
was the priestess of Diana at Tauris. With her aid, 
he succeeded in his enterprise, and afterwards became 
King of Mycene. 

See Eurrprpes, “‘ Orestes ;’? SopHoctes, ‘‘ Electra ;’? AEscuyLus, 
** Fumenides.” 

Orestes, [Fr. ORESTE, o’rest’,] a Roman commander, 
who became secretary to Attila, King of the Huns, about 
446. Having deposed the emperor Julius Nepos, (475 
A.D.,) he assumed the chief power, as Regent of Italy, in 
the name of his infant son, Romulus Augustulus. Being 
besieged soon after in Pavia by Odoacer, he was made 
prisoner and put to death in August, 476 A.D. 

See Grsson, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Orfanel, or-fa-nél’, (JACINTO,) a Spanish missionary, 
born at Jana in 1578. He laboured in Japan about 
fifteen years, and wrote an account of the progress of 
Christianity in that country, (1633.) He was put to 
death by the Japanese in 1622. 

Orfeo. See ORFHEUS. 

Orffyré, or’fe’ra’, or Orffyreus, orf-fe-ra’us, (Jo- 
HANN ERNST ELIAsS,) a German mechanician, born at 
Zittau in 1680, His proper name was BESSLER. Died 
in 1745. 

Orfila, or’fe-la, [Fr. pron. or’fe’]4’,] (MaTHIEU Jo- 
SEPH BONAVENTURE,) an eminent physician and chem- 
ist, born at Mahon, in the island of Minorca, in 1787. 
Having been made a French citizen in 1818, he was ap- 
pointed professor of medical jurisprudence and toxicology 
in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris in 1819. In 1823 he 
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obtained the chair of chemistry in the same institution, 
which he continued to occupy for thirty years. He was 
created successively by Louis Philippe grand officer of 
the legion of honour, dean of the Medical Faculty, and 
member of the Council of Hospitals. Among his most 
important works are his ‘Treatise on Poisons, or 
General Toxicology,” (1813; 4th edition, 2 vols., 1843,) 
“Elements of Chemistry applied to Medicine and the 
Arts,” (2 vols., 1817-43,) ‘ Treatise on Juridical Exhu- 
mations,” (2 vols., 1830,) and “Treatise on Medical 
Jurisprudence,” (4 vols., 1847.) Orfila was an accom- 
plished and popular lecturer, and enjoyed the highest 
reputation as a writer on toxicology and legal medicine. 
He died in 1853, leaving large sums to the Academy of 
Medicine and the School of Pharmacy, for the promo- 
tion of science. He was the principal founder of the 
anatomical museum in Paris called the Musée Orfila. 

See Menikrg, ‘‘ Nécrologie: M. Orfila,” 1853; SACHAILE, “‘ Les 
Médecins de Paris;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* Monthly 
Review,”’ vol. Ixxxv., 1818, (Appendix.) 

Orford, EarL or. See RUSSELL, (EDWARD. 

Orford, Eart or. See WALPOLE, (ROBERT,) and 
WALPOLE, (HORACE.) 

Or-get/o-rix, a rich and powerful chief of the Helvetii, 
whose intrigues are recorded in Czsar’s ‘‘ Commenta- 
ries,” book 1. He aspired to the sovereign power, and 
persuaded the Helvetii to emigrate to Gaul. A judicial 
process was instituted against him for his ambitious 
projects; but before the decision he died,—as was sup- 
posed, by his own hand,—about 62 B.C. 

Oriani, o-re-4/nee, (BARNABA,) an eminent Italian 
astronomer, born near Milan in 1752. Having visited 
London in 1786, he made the acquaintance of Herschel, 
with whom he afterwards maintained a regular corre- 
spondence. On his return, he assisted Reggio and De 
Cesaris in measuring an arc of the meridian and exe- 
cuting the triangulation for a new map of Italy. When 
the astronomer Piazzi, in 1801, discovered Ceres, which 
he mistook for a comet, Oriani, by calculating its orbit, 
recognized it as a planet; and he was the first to deter- 
mine the orbit of Uranus. After Napoleon was crowned 
at Milan, he created Oriani a count, and senator of the 
kingdom of Italy, and one of the first members of the 
Italian Institute. Among his principal works are “ Tables 
of Uranus,” (1785,) “Theory of the Planet Mercury,” 
(1798,) and “ Spherical Trigonometry,” (1806.) The last- 
named is esteemed one of the most admirable treatises 
of the kind. Oriani was a member of the Institute of 
France and the Royal Society of London. Died in 1832. 

See A. Gaspa, “‘ Elogio di Oriani,’’ 1834; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Oribase. See OrIBASTUS. 

Oribasius, or-e-ba’she-us, [Fr. ORTRASE, 0’re’baz’,] a 
celebrated physician, was a native of Sardis, in Lydia, 
or of Pergamus. He enjoyed the friendship of the em- 
peror Julian, who made him his physician and in 361 
A.D. appointed him questor of Constantinople. On the 
death of Julian, (363,) Oribasius was banished by Valen- 
tinian and Valens, but was recalled about 370 on account ® 
of his medical skill. Of his principal work, entitled 
“ Medicinalia Collecta,” (in seventy books,) less than half 
is extant. It was written at the request of the emperor, 
and, though. principally a compilation from Galen and 
other physicians, contains some important original mat- 
ter. Itis also highly valued for its explanations of many 
passages in Galen’s writings, and for the extracts it con- 
tains from works not extant. Oribasius was the first who 
described the salivary glands ; he also advanced new ideas 
on dietetics and gymnastics. Died about 400 a.p. 

See Freinp, “History of Physies;’? Hatter, “ Bibliotheca 
Medica ;”’ Fasrictus, “ Bibliotheca Greca ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Oricellarius. See RucELLAt. 

Orichovius. See OrzuCHOWSKI. 

O’ri-ent, { Lat. ORIEN/TIUS,] SAINT, a Latin poet, who 
became Bishop of Auch (Augusta) about 410 a.p. He 
wrote a Latin poem, entitled ‘“Commonitorium,” which 
has been printed. Died in 439 a.p. 

Oriente, do, do o-re-én/td, (FERNAO ALVAREZ,) a 
Portuguese poet, born in Goa about 1550. 

See LonGrettow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 


Orientius. See ORIENT. 
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Or‘i-gen, [Gr. ’Qpiyévyc¢ ; Lat. OrtG/enES; Fr. ORI- 
GENE, o’re’zhan’,| one of the most remarkable, eloquent, 
and influential of the early Christian writers styled the 
Fathers, was born in Egypt about 186 a.p. He was the 
son of Leonides, a Christian martyr of Alexandria, and 
bore the additional name of ADAMANTIUS. He was a 
pupil of Clement of Alexandria, and became versed in 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, geometry, music, and philoso- 
phy. At the age of eighteen he was appointed by Bishop 
Demetrius to the office of catechist, the duties of which 
he performed with zeal and self-denial. He became 
very ascetic in his course of life, and mortified himself 
by a form of self-mutilation which he supposed to be 
recommended in Matthew xix. 12. Having learned the 
Hebrew language, he devoted himself to biblical studies. 
While passing through Palestine on a journey, about 
228 or 230, he was ordained a presbyter at Ceesarea, 
This is said to have aroused the jealousy of Deme- 
trius, Bishop of Alexandria, who excommunicated him 
and induced the Bishop of Rome and of other churches 
to concur in this sentence. In 231 Origen removed to 
Czesarea, where he acquired a high reputation as a 
preacher and commentator on Scripture. 

That he might be better qualified to make proselytes, 
he studied the Greek philosophy, of which he adopted 
the more noble and beautiful dogmas, and attempted to 
harmonize Platonism with Christianity. He made an 
innovation (which many think dangerous) in the mode 
of interpreting Scripture. His desire to find a mystical 
sense led him frequently into a neglect of the historical 
sense. In 235 he sought refuge from persecution in 
Cappadocia. He compiled about this time a valuable 
edition of the Old Testament, entitled ‘ Hexapla,” which 
exhibits in six columns the Hebrew text and various 
Greek versions. Fragments of the “ Hexapla” have been 
preserved in the writings of the Fathers. He afterwards 
wrote an able defence of Christianity against Celsus, 
an Epicurean philosopher, which is still extant. Decius 
having renewed the persecution of the Christians in 250 
A.D., Origen was imprisoned and subjected to torture, 
but survived, and was released a short time before his 
death, which occurred at Tyre in 253. The greater part 
of his numerous works are lost. His opinions gave 
rise toa great controversy long after his death. He held 
the doctrine of the universal restoration of sinners, and 
was charged with teaching the heretical notions which, 
after his time, prevailed under the name of Arianism. 
His defenders affirmed that the passages on which this 
charge was founded had been interpolated in his works. 
About the end of the fifth century, Origenism prevailed 
in Egypt and Syria; but it was condemned by the Council 
of Constantinople, in 553 A.D. 

See Eusesius, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ;’? NEANDER, ‘ History 
of the Church;’? Huet, ‘‘Origeniana;” E. R. REDEPENNING, 
“‘Origenes, Darstellung seines Lebens und seiner Lehre,”’ 2 vols., 
1841-46; RINGBERG, “‘ Vita Origenis Adamantii,”’? 1792; KARSTEN, 
“Dissertatio de Origene,’’ 1824; G. THomastrus, ‘‘ Origenes Beitrag 
zur Dogmengeschichte,”’ etc.,1837; FABRIctUS, ‘“‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;” 


Dr. Hoerrr, article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘“‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for July, 1851. 


Origen, a Platonic philosopher, was a disciple and 
friend of Porphyry, and predecessor of Plotinus in the 
chair of philosophy. He lived in the first half of the 
third century, 

Origéne. See ORIGEN. 

Origenes. See ORIGEN. 

Origny, d’, do’rén’ye’, (ABRAHAM JEAN BAPTISTE 
ANTOINE,) a French writer, born at Rheims in 1734. 
He published ‘Dictionnaire des Origines,” (6 vols., 
1776-78.) Died in 1798, 

Origny, d’, (PIERRE ADAM,) a French historian and 
antiquary, born at Rheims in 1697. His principal works 
are entitled “ Ancient Egypt” and “ Chronology of the 
Kings of the Egyptian Empire.” Died jn 1774. 

O-ri’on, [Gr. ’Opiwv ; It. Oxtone, o-re-o/na,] a cele- 
brated giant and hunter of classic mythology, was a son 
of Hyrieus. He loved Merope, a daughter of CEnopion 
and once, when intoxicated, offered violence to her. Her 
father resented this’ act by depriving him of his eyes 
He was befriended by Vulcan, was guided by Cedalion 
to the Sun-God, and recovered his sight. He was killed 
by Diana, whose motive is variously represented, and 
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was placed among the stars. According to one legend, 
Diana loved him, and wished to marry him, against the 
will of Apollo, who one day questioned her ability to 
hit a distant object on the sea. She discharged a shaft 
and pierced the mark, which proved to be the head of 
Orion, who was swimming or wading in the sea. 

Orion, a Greek grammarian of Thebes, in Egypt, 
lived about 450 A.D. He composed a ‘‘ Lexicon Etymo- 
logicum,” which was published by Sturz in, 1820. 

Orlandi, or-]An/dee, (PELLEGRINO ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian Ze¢ttérateur, born at Bologna in 1660. He published 
a “Dictionary of Artists,” (1704,) and a “ History of 
Bolognese Writers,” (1714.) Died in 1727. 

Orlandin. See ORLANDINI. 

Orlandini, or-lin-dee’nee, or Orlandin, or-lan- 
deen’, (Ni1cco1o,) an Italian Jesuit and writer, born at 
Florence in 1554. He wrote a Life of Loyola, entitled 
“ Historia Societatis Jesu Pars L., sive Ignatius,” (1615.) 
Died at Rome in 1606. 

Orlando di Lasso. See LAsso, DI. 

Orlandus Lassus. See LAsso, Dt. 

Orlay, van, (BERNARD.) See ORLEY. 

Orleans, (CHARLES,) DUKE OF. See CHARLES D’OR- 
LEANS. 

Or’le-an8, DuKE or, [Fr. Duc D’ORLEANs, diik 
dor1a’6n’,] (FERDINAND PHILIPPE LouIs CHARLES 
HeEnrI,) a French prince-royal, born at Palermo in 
1810, was the eldest son of King Louis Philippe. He 
was educated at the Collége Henri IV., and in 1832 
received a medal for his services to patients who had 
the cholera in the hospital. In 1837 he married Helena 
of Mecklenburg. He served with the rank of general in 
Algeria in several campaigns between 1835 and 1840. He 
was thrown from his carriage and killed, near Neuilly, in 
July, 1842. He left two sons, the Count of Paris and the 
Duc de Chartres. 

See ApriEN Pascat, ‘‘ Vie militaire, politique et privée du Duc 
d’Orléans,”? 1842; JuLES JAnin, ‘‘ Le Prince royal,”’ 1842; LinDALL, 
* Biographie du Duc d’Orléans,” 1842; J. MENDELssonN, “‘ Ferdi- 
nand Philipp Herzog von Orléans,’’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Orleans, Maip or. See JOAN OF ARC. 

Orléans, a’, (GAsToN JEAN BAPTISTE DE FRANCE,) 
Duc, a younger son of Henry IV. and Marie de Medicis, 
was born at Fontainebleau in 1608. He was created 
Duc d’Orléans in 1626, and married Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier. In 1630 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. He quarrelled with Richelieu, 
by whom, according to Voltaire, he was persecuted. In 
1632 he raised an army against the king, Louis XIII., 
and was supported by the Duke of Montmorency. The 
latter having been defeated in battle, Gaston made peace 
with the court, and was pardoned; but, when he learned 
that Montmorency was punished with death, he left 
France in anger. In 1642 he engaged in a conspiracy 
with Cinq-Mars and others against Richelieu, who 
detected the plot and induced Gaston to betray his 
accomplices or give evidence against them. At the 
death of Louis XIII., (1643,) Gaston was appointed 
lieutenant-general, and he commanded in several cam- 
paigns against the Spaniards. He took Gravelines in 
1644, and Courtrai in 1646. In the civil war of the 
Fronde (1648-52) he displayed his usual inconstancy, 
and supported both sides by turns. He died, without 
male issue, in 1660. 

See Rerz, ‘‘ Mémoires;”? RicHEteu, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Orléans, d’,(H#LENE Louise ELIsABETH,) DUCHESSE 
born at Ludwigslust in 1814, was a daughter of Frederick 
Lewis, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. She 
married the prince-royal of France in 1837. After the 
abdication of Louis Philippe, February, 1848, she pre- 
sented herself, with her minor son, the Count of Paris, 
before the Chamber of Deputies, and made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to obtain the regency. She died at Richmond, 
in England, in 1858. 


See ‘‘La Vie de la Duchesse d’Orléans,’’ (anonymous,) Paris 
1858. 


Orléans, d’, (Louts.) See D’ORLEANS. 

Orléans, d’, (Louis,) Duc, the second son of Charles 
V. of France, and the head of the first house of Orléans, 
was born in 1371. He married Valentina Visconti, a 
daughter of the Duke of Milan. After his brother, 
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Charles VI., was rendered by insanity incapable of reign- 
ing, the kingdom was divided into two factions, of which 
the Duke of Orléans and the Duke of Burgundy were 
the rival chiefs. In 1407 the former was assassinated in 
Paris by Jean Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy. A civil 
war followed between the Burgundians and Armagnacs, 
the latter of whom were partisans of the house of Orléans. 
Louis of Orléans left two sons, Charles and Jean. (See 
CHARLES D’ORLEANS, and Dunots.) Louts, third Duke 
of Orléans, the son of Charles just named, became king, 
as Louis XII. 

See ANSELME, “‘ Histoire géndéalogique de Ja Maison de France 
aux Dues d’Orléans.”’ 

Orléans, d’, (Louts,) Duc, a son of Philippe, (1674- 
1723,) noticed below, was born in 1703, and was noted 
for his Christian virtues. He retired to a monastery in 
1742, devoted much time to literature, and died in 1752, 
leaving his title to his son, noticed in the next article. 

Orléans, d’, (Louis PHiLippE,) Duc, a grandson of 
the regent d’Orléans, and son of the preceding, was 
born in Parisin 1725. He was the grandfather of Louis 
Philippe, King of the French. He served with distinc- 
tion at Dettingen in 1743, was made lieutenant-general 
in 1744, and fought at Fontenoy and at Hastenbeck in 
1757. He died in 1785, leaving a son, Louis Philippe 
Joseph, surnamed Egalité. 

Orléans, da’, (Louis PHILIPPE JOSEPH,) Duc, sur- 
named Eca.irk, born at Saint-Cloud in 1747, was the 
son of the preceding, and was the first prince of the 
blood. He was styled the Duc de Chartres during the 
life of his father, and married the daughter of the Duc 
de Penthiévre. His fortune was immense. He courted 
popularity with success, and became alienated from the 
royal family, who appear to have treated him ill. He 
signalized his courage in a sea-fight against the English 
near Ushant inr778. His Palais Royal in Paris became 
the focus of the ideas which caused the Revolution, and 
he came to be regarded as the chief of the popular party. 
In 1789 he was elected to the States-General, and, with 
the minority of the noblesse, joined the 7zers-Etat. The 
insurgents of July assumed the colours of his livery,— 
red, white, and blue. Some historians affirm that he 
instigated the attacks on the royal palace, and aspired 
to the throne. Lamartine defends him from this charge, 
but admits that he remains an enigma to posterity. 
“Through lack of audacity or of ambition,” says he, 
“the Duke of Orléans never took the attitude of the réle 
that opinion assigned to him. He respected or he de- 
spised the throne. Either of these sentiments exalts him 
in the eyes of history.” His popularity declined. Wish- 
ing to be reconciled to the king, he went to court in 1791, 
but was insulted by the courtiers. He then allied him- 
self with Danton for the subversion of the monarchy, 
renounced his title, assumed the name of EGa.ir¥, and 
voted for the death of the king. By order of the Con- 
ventjon, he was imprisoned at Marseilles in April, 1793, 
and in November of that year he was executed at Paris 
by the Jacobins, apparently without any just grounds. 
His son, Louis Philippe, became King of the French. 

See A. Ducorn, ‘Etudes révolutionnaires: Philippe d’Orléans 
Egalité,” 1845; F. Backuaus, ‘Ludwig Philipp Joseph Orleans,”’ 
etc., 1843 ; W. Cooke Taytor, “Memoirs of the House of Orleans,’ 
1849; Tiers, “ History of the French Revolution.” 

Orléans, d’, (Marix.) See MARIE D’ORLEANS, 

Orléans, @’, (PHILIPPE,) Duc, the founder of the 
present house of Orléans, was born in 1640. He was 
the only brother of Louis XIV., and a nephew of Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orléans, whose title he received in 1660. 
He married Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, in 1661. In 1672 he joined the army, and distin- 
guished himself in several campaigns against the Dutch. 
He defeated the Prince of Orange (afterwards William 
III.) at the battle of Cassel, in 1677. His daughter 
Marie Louise became the queen of Charles IT. of Spain. 
He died in 1701, leaving his title to his son, Philippe, 
Regent of France. 

See Sarnt-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires;”? Votrarre, “ Siécle de Louis 
XIV ;” W. Cooke Taytor, ‘“* Memoirs of the House of Orleans,” 
3 vols., 1849. 

Orléans, @’, (PHILIPPE,) Duc, Regent of France, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Saint-Cloud in 1674. 
He received at his birth the title of Duc de Chartres. 


He was endowed with superior talents, and made much 
progress in learning; but his heart was corrupted by his 
tutor, the Abbé Dubois. He entered the army at the 
age of seventeen, and displayed courage and skill at 
Steenkerke and Neerwinden. In 1706 he was appointed 
commander of the army of Italy, and was defeated at 
Turin by Prince Eugene. He had better success in 
Spain in 1707 and 1708. At the death of Louis XIV., 
in 1715, the Duke of Orléans became regent, with nearly 
absolute power, and in many respects reversed the policy 
of the government. His regency, though less despotic 
than the reign of Louis XIV., was a period of great 
profligacy in politics and morals. (See Louis XV.) 
The regent himself set the example of irreligion and 
licentiousness. He died in December 1723. 

See L. B. Neer, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis, Duc d’Orléans,” 1753; 
Sarnt-Simon, ‘Mémoires; La Morte, “* Vie du Duce d’Orléans,”’ 
1737; MARMONTEL, “ Histoire de la Régence,”’ 1805 ; CAPEFIGUR, 
‘Histoire de Phihppe d’Orléans, Régent de France,” 2 vols., 1838 ; 
Lemontey, “ Histoire de la Régence,” 2 vols., 1832; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Orléans, d’, (PIERRE JOSEPH.) See DORLEANS. 

Orley or Orlay, van, van or/li, (BERNARD,) also 
called BARENT OF BRUSSELS, an eminent Flemish painter, 
born in 1490. He studied at Rome under Raphael, in 
several of whose works he hada part. On his return to 
Brussels he was employed by Charles V. to execute a 
number of models for tapestry, which were chiefly 
hunting-scenes and landscapes of remarkable beauty. 
Among his best historical pieces are a ‘ Holy Family,” 
a ‘Last Judgment,” and “The Saviour Lamented by 
his Friends.” Died about 1560. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,’’ etc. ; MIcHIELs, 
‘* Histoire de la Peinture Flamande,’? 1845; WryEeRMaN, “De 
Schilderkonst der Nederlanders.”’ 

Orley or Orlay, van, (RICHARD,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Brussels in 1652, was also an engraver. His 
design is said to be correct. Died at Brussels in 1732. 
His brother JAN, born about 1656, was a historical 
painter and engraver. 

Orlof, Orlov, or Orlow, or-lof’, (ALEXIS,) Count, a 
Russian admiral, born about 1736. He was remarkable 
for his large stature, personal strength, and audacity. 
In 1762 he was an accomplice in the conspiracy which 
made Catherine autocrat of Russia in place of her hus- 
band, Peter IIJ., whom he strangled with his own hands. 
He became an admiral, though he had not served in the 
marine, and commanded a naval expedition sent against 
the Turks, who were defeated by the Russians at Chesmé 
in 1770. It is said that he ordered a Russian frigate to 
be blown up in 1772, merely to furnish a model to the 
painter, Hackert, whom he employed to paint the battle 
of Chesmé. He died in 1808. 

Orlof, Orlov, or Orlow, (ALEXIS,) COUNT, a famous 
Russian diplomatist and general, born in 1787, was a 
son of Feodor, noticed below. He entered the army 
in his youth, and served as adjutant to the grand duke 
Constantine in the war against Bonaparte. In 1825 he 
commanded a regiment of guards in the capital, and 
gained the favour of the Czar Nicholas by his zeal and 
efficiency in suppressing a great revolt of the troops. 
He was created a count, and received a high command 
in the army. In 1829 he negotiated the treaty of Adri- 
anople, and was sent as ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte. He was appointed commander of the army sent 
in 1833 to aid the Sultan against the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and negotiated the treaty of Unkiar-Skelesi. He was 
the intimate companion of Nicholas in his journey to 
England, Italy, and other countries. In 1856 he was 
the representative of Russia at the Congress of Paris, 
and signed a treaty of peace with France and England. 
He became in 1856 president of the Grand Council of 
the empire and ministry,—the highest functionary of 
Russia. Died in May, 1861. He left one son. 

Orlof, Orlov, or Orlow, (FEODOR,) a Russian officer, 
born in 1741, was a brother of Alexis first abuve no- 
ticed, and father of the preceding. He distinguished 
himself in the war against the Turks, from whom he 
took Navarino in 1770, and afterwards rose to the rank 
of general-in-chief. Died in 1796. i 

Orlof, Orlov, or Orlow, (GREGORY,) a Russian cours 
tier and general, born about 1734, was a brother of 
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Alexis first above noticed. He served in the Seven 
Years’ war, (1755-62,) and was one of the principal 
actors in the revolution which raised Catherine II. to 
the throne in July, 1762, About that time he became 
the favourite paramour of Catherine, and was appointed 
grand master of the artillery. It is stated that she pro- 
posed a secret marriage with him, but his ambition to 
reign with her as her acknowledged consort induced him 
to decline the offer. She was offended by this refusal, 
and supplied his place by a new favourite about 1772. 
Died in 1783. 

See FREUDENREICH, ‘‘Die Familie Orloff als Mérder der Rus- 
sischen Kaiser,’ 1832. 

Orlof, Orlov, or Orlow, (GREGORY,) Count, born 
in 1777, was a nephew of Alexis first above noticed. He 
lived many years in Paris and Italy. He published, in 
French, “Travels in Part of France,” (1824,) and “ Me- 
moirs, Historical, Political, and Literary, of the Kingdom 
of Naples.” Died in 1826. 

Orlof, (MICHAEL,) born in 1785, was a son of Feodor, 
noticed above. He served in several campaigns against 
Bonaparte, and in 1814 was one of the allied generals 
who received the capitulation of Paris. Having taken 
part in the secret associations formed in the Russian 
army in the latter part of Alexander’s reign, he was dis- 
graced in 1825, and passed the rest of his life in a private 
station. Died in 1841. 

Orlofski, Orlovski, or Orlowski, or-lof’skee, 
(Borts IVANOVIrCH,) a Russian sculptor, born in 1793, 
was sent by the government in 1822 to Italy, where he 
studied under Thorwaldsen. Among his master-pieces 
are a statue of ‘ Paris with the Apple,” (of Discord,) 
and a colossal bust of the emperor Alexander I. Died 
in 1837. 

Orlov. See ORLOF. 

Orlow. See ORLOF. 

Orme, orm, (RoBeERT,) a distinguished historian, of 
English extraction, born in 1728 at Anjengo, in Hin- 
dostan. He was appointed in 1754 a member of the 
Council at Fort Saint George, and was afterwards made 
a commissary and accountant-general. In this capacity 
he contributed greatly to establish British power in 
India, and on his recommendation the celebrated Clive 
obtained the military command in that country. He 
became historiographer to the East India Company, and 
in 1778 published his “ History of the Military Trans- 
actions of the British in Hindostan.” He also wrote 
“ Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire of the 
Mahrattas,” (1782.) Died in 1801. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1807. 

Orme, orm, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish minister and biog- 
rapher, born at Falkirk about 1787. He published a 
“ Life of John Owen, D.D.,” (1820,) ‘ Bibliotheca Bib- 
lica,” a select list of books on sacred literature, etc., 
(1824,) which is highly esteemed, and a “ Life of Richard 
Baxter,” (1830.) Died in 1830. 

Ormea, @’, dor-ma/4, (CARLO FRANCESCO VINCENZO 
Ferrero—fér-ra’ro,) MARrQuis, an Italian statesman, 
born at Mondovi. He was the chief minister of Charles 
Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, from 1730 until his death. 
Died in 1745. 


See Votrairg, “‘ Siécle de Louis XV.”’ 


Ormesson, @’, dor’md’sdn’, (HENRI FRANGOIS DE 
PAULE LE Fiver,) a French financier, born in 1751. 
He was appointed controller-general of the finances in 
1783, and removed a few months later. He was very 
Incompetent for that office. Died in 1807. 

Ormesson, @’, (Louis FRANCOIS DE PAULE LE 
Févre,) a French judge, born in 1718, was a son of the 
preceding, and a nephew of Chancellor d’Aguesseau. 
He became first president of the Parliament of Paris 
in 1788. Died in 17809. 

Or’mond, (JAMES Burter,) first DuKE oF, an 
eminent statesman, born of an ancient Trish family in 
London in 1610, was the eldest son of Thomas Butler, 
Viscount Thurles. On the death of his grandfather, 
in 1632, he succeeded him as Earl of Ormond. ‘The 
next year he went to Ireland, and became the friend and 
confidential adviser of the Earl of Strafford. In 1641 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the army designed 
to suppress the Irish rebellion. He showed himself an 
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able general, and defeated the rebels at Kilrush and 
Ross. He adhered constantly to the king during the 
civil war, and in 1644 was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, then a prey to fierce factions. He was com- 
pelled to surrender Dublin to the English Parliament in 
1647, and retired to France. 

Ormond was a favoured companion and adviser of 
Charles II. in his exile, and soon after his restoration 
he was created Duke of Ormond. In 1662 he was again 
chosen lord lieutenant of Ireland, which he governed 
with wisdom until 1668. In 1670 he was seized in Lon- 
don by a ruffian named Blood, who bound him and 
designed to hang him at Tyburn; but the duke was 
rescued by his servants. He died in 1688. He hada 
son who was Earl of Ossory, and a daughter who was 
married to the Earl of Chesterfield. ‘His claims on 
the royal gratitude,” says Macaulay, ‘were superior 
to those of any other subject.” 

See Tuomas Carte, “‘ History of the Life of James, Duke of 


Ormond,” 3 vols., 1736; Hume, ‘‘ History of England;’? CLaREN- 
von, ‘* History of the Rebellion.’’ 


Ormond, (JAMES BuTLER,) second DUKE oF, born 
in Dublin in 1665, was a grandson of the preceding, and 
a son of the Earl of Ossory. He succeeded to the duke- 
dom in 1688, and in the same year joined the standard 
of the Prince of Orange, who afterwards treated him 
with favour and confidence. He commanded the Life 
Guards at the battle of the Boyne, (1690,) and fought 
several ensuing campaigns in Flanders. From 1703 
to 1706 he was Viceroy of Ireland, and in 1712 was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the British army in 
place of Marlborough. In compliance with secret orders 
from the ministry, he declined to co-operate with the 
allies against the French in Flanders. For this offence 
he was impeached by the Whigs in 1715, and, having 
escaped to France, was attainted. He then became a 
partisan of the Pretender, and obtained command of an 
armament which Spain sent against England, and which 
was dispersed by a storm. He died in exile in 1745. 

Ormuzd, or’miizd or or’mdozd, [Gr. ’Qpoudodye ; Lat. 
Oromas’pks, the AnURA-MAzpaA of the Zend-Avesta,] 
written also Ormusd and Hormuzd, in the religion 
of the ancient Persians, the principle of light, purity, 
truth, and goodness, as opposed to Ahriman, (ah’re} 
man’,) [in Latin, Arima’nes or Arima‘nius,] the prin- 
ciple of evil and darkness. Ormuzd was considered to 
be the creator of whatever was good or beautiful in 
the universe. He not only created the world of light, 
including the firmament and all the heavenly luminaries, 
but also various orders of celestial or angelic beings, 
among which were the Amshaspands, presiding over 
the various kingdoms of the universe: one, for ex- 
ample, is the king of light, another the spirit of fire and 
of life; after these are the king of metals, the king of 
the seasons, and, lastly, the creator and protector of 
trees, flocks, and herds. Among the Amshaspands is 
reckoned also Sapandomad, the daughter of Ormuzd, 
and the mother of the human race. The next order 
of beings are the Izeds, who have charge of particular 
portions of nature. Some of these are male and some 
female. Of the Izeds, the most worthy of mention is 
Mithra or Mithras, the god of day, who presides over 
the light which mortals enjoy on earth. He is often 
identified with the sun ; but he is more properly regarded 
as a being distinct and separate from the latter. Below 
the Izeds are the Fervers, who may be regarded as the 
original patterns or prototypes of all inferior beings. 
They are emanations from the essence of Ormuzd. Ac- 
cording to Zoroaster, an incomprehensible being named 
Zeruane- (or Zervane-) Akerene (or “time without 
bounds”) created both Ormuzd and Ahriman. The latter 
was originally pure, but, becoming envious of Ormuzd, 
he created orders of evil beings (Devs, or demons) cor- 
responding to the celestial orders of Ormuzd. And in 
every part of the universe, even to the minutest particle 
of matter, the principle of Evil opposes the principle of 
Good. Butafter a certain period the power of Ahriman 
will be utterly overthrown, and all evil will come to an 
end. Some say Ahriman will be destroyed; others, that 
he will continue to exist, without the power to do evil. 


See GuienrauT, ‘ Religions de l’ Antiquité,”’ vol. i. book ii. 
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Ornano, d@’, dor-na/no, called SAMPIERRO, (sAm-pe- 
ér’ro,) a general, born in Italy in 1497, entered the 
French army in 1533. In 1553 he defeated the Genoese 
in Corsica, which was annexed to France in 1557. Henry 
II. having restored it to the Genoese about 1560, D’Or- 
nano invaded that island in 1564 and conquered part of 
it. He was assassinated in 1567. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ornano, d’, (ALPHONSE,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in 1548. He fought against the Huguenots in the 
civil wars of France, and afterwards rendered military 
services to Henry LV., who raised him to the rank of 
marshal of France. Died in 1610. His son, JEAN Bap- 
TISTE, born in 1583, became a marshal of France. He 
was imprisoned by Richelieu, and died in prison in 1626. 

See De Tuov, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Ornano, @’, (PHILIPPE ANTOINE,) Coun’, a French 
general, born at Ajaccio in 1784. His mother was Isa- 
belle Bonaparte. He obtained the rank of colonel for 
his conduct at Jena, (1806,) and became a general of 
brigade in 1811. As a general of division, he distin- 
guished himself. at the battle of Borodino, (1812,) and 
commanded the cavalry of the guard at Dresden, Baut- 
zen, and Leipsic, in 1813. He obtained the dignity of 
senator in 1852, and became a marshal of France in 1861. 
Died in 1863. j 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale. ’ 

Orobio, o-ro’be-o0, (BALTASAR,) a learned Spanish 
Jew, was professor of philosophy at Salamanca. He 
was the author of a work entitled ‘‘Certamen Philo- 
sophicum,” being a refutation of the doctrines of Spi- 
noza. Died in 1687. 

O-ro/deés I, King of Parthia, a son of Phraates III., 
began to reign about 56 B.c. He is also styled ARSACES 
XIV. His dominions were invaded by the Roman gen- 
eral Crassus, who was defeated with great loss by the 
Parthians, near Carrhe, in 53 8.c. About 40 B.c. he sent 
an army under his son Pacorus to fight against Mark 
Antony. (See PAcoRus.) 

See Dron Casstus, ‘f History of Rome ;’? PLutarcn, “ Antony ;’’ 
Saint-Martin, ‘‘ Mémoires historiques, etc. sur 1’ Arménie.”’ 

Oromasdes. See ORMUZD. 

Oronce. See FINE. 

Orontius. See FINE. 

Orose, (PAUL.) See Orostus PAULUS. 

O-ro’si-us Pau/lus, [Fr. PAUL Orosg, pol 0’roz’,] a 
Latin historian and Christian presbyter, who lived about 
410-30 A.D., was a native of Tarragona, in Spain. He 
was a friend of Saint Augustine and Saint Jerome, and 
in several theological treatises opposed the doctrines 
of Origen and Pelagius. His principal work is entitled 
“ Historiarum Libri VII. adversos Paganos,” being a 
defence of Christianity against pagan writers, who as- 
serted that since the overthrow of the old religion the 
world had suffered greater calamities. This history, 
though deficient in accuracy, contains much important 
information, and quotes from various authors whose 
writings are not extant. Among the translations of this 
work is one made by Alfred, King of England. 

See Ceiiurer, ‘‘ Histoire des Auteurs ecclésiastiques ;”? BAnR, 
““ Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur ;’? Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis 
Latinis ;’? Morner, ‘De Orosii Vita,” 1844. 

Orphée. See OrRPHEUS. 

Orpheus, or’fitis or or’fe-us, [Gr. ’Opdete ; Fr. ORPHEE, 
or’fa’; It. ORFEO, oR-fa’o,] a mythical or semi-fabulous 
personage, who was celebrated in the legends of the 
ancient Greeks as a poet, musician, and inventor. His 
name does not occur in the poems of Homer or Hesiod, 
but is mentioned by Ibycus, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
Plato refers to Orpheus and his works, calls him the son 
of CEagrus, and ascribes to him the origin of religious 
mysteries. He is supposed to have lived in Thrace not 
long before the Trojan war, or about 1200 B.c. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Apollo presented him with a lyre, 
with which he enchanted wild beasts, trees, etc,, lulled 
asleep the dragon that guarded the golden fleece, and 
rendered other important services in the Argonautic 
expedition. Virgil has commemorated in an admirable 
episode of his “Georgics” (book iv.) the descent of Or- 
pheus to the infernal regions after his lost Eurydice. 
(See Eurypicr.) The poets relate that he was torn in 
pieces by Thracian women in their Bacchanalian orgies, 


because he neglected their sex or treated their charms 
with contempt. 

See Tiepemann, ‘‘Griechenlands erste Philosophen; oder Le 
ben und Systeme des Orpheus,” etc., 1780; Grove, ‘‘ History of 
Greece ;”’ Uxrict, ‘‘ Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichtkunst.” 

Orr, (JAMeEs L.,) an American lawyer and politician, 
born at Craytonville, South Carolina, in 1822. He 
represented a district of that State in Congress from 
1848 to 1860. He was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives by the Democrats in December, 1857. 
In the Convention of South Carolina held December, 
1860, he voted for secession. He was one of three com- 
missioners sent by South Carolina to Washington to 
negotiate in the winter of 1860-61. In February, 1862, he 
was elected a Senator of the Confederate States. He was 
elected Governor of South Carolina in October, 1865. 

Orrente, or-rén’ta, (PEDRO,) a Spanish painter, born 
in Murcia about 1550. Among his finest productions 
are a“Saint Sebastian” and a ‘“ Nativity.” Died in 1644. 

See QuiLuiet, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols.” 

Orrery, EarL or. See Boye, (ROBERT,) and BOYLE, 
(CHARLES.) 

Orrizonte. See BLOEMEN, (JOHN FRANCIS.) 

Orry, o’re’, (PHILIBERT,) Count de Vignori, a French 
financier, born at Troyes in 1689. He was controller- 
general of the finances from 1730to 1745. Died in 1747. 

Orsato, or-sa/to, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian anti- 
quary and physician, born at Padua in 1673; died in 1720. 

Orsato, [Lat. Ursa’rus,] (SERTORIO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Padua in 1617. He published, among 
other treatises, ‘De Notis Romanorum Commenta- 
rius,” (1672,) or an explanation of the abbreviations used 
by the Romans, and a ‘“ History of Padua,” (1678.) 
The former work is highly esteemed by antiquaries. 
Died in 1678. 

See Fasronl, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 

Orsay, qd’, dor’sd’, [ Fr. pron. dor’sd’,| (ALFRED GUIL- 
LAUME GABRIEL,) COUNT, an artist and Jeader of fashion, 
distinguished for his rare accomplishments and his fasci- 
nating manners, was born in France in 1801. He married 
in 1827 Lord Blessington’s daughter, from whom he 
separated a few years later. He became an intimate 
friend of Lady Blessington, in whose house he lived 
many years, (in London.) His wit, his amiable temper, 
and his brilliant personal qualities rendered him a general 
favourite. Among his friends were Lord Byron, (of 
whom he produced a good portrait,) Sir Edward Bulwer, 
and Napoleon III. Died in 1852. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for September, 1852; Dr. R. R. 
Mappen, “Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of 
Blessington,” 3 vols., London, 1855. 

Orseolo, or-sd-o/lo, or Urseolo, oor-sa-o/lo, (OTTO,) 
Doge of Venice, was a son of Piero II., noticed below, 
He was elected doge in 1009, and was banished in 1026. 
Died in 1032. 

Orseolo or Urseolo, (Pirro I.,) was elected Doge 
of Venice in 976. He gained a victory over the Sara- 
cens in Apulia, and established a regular financial sys- 
tem. Died in 987. 

Orseolo or Urseolo, (Piero II.,) an able Venetian 
commander, a son of the preceding, became Doge of 
Venice in 991. He conquered Dalmatia, and annexed 
it to the republic. Died in 1009. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 

Orsi, or’see, (GIOVANNI GIUSEPPE,) MARQUIS, an 
Italian author, born at Bologna in 1652, wrote verses 
and several prose works, among which is ** De Moralibus 
Criticae Regulis Monita,” (1706.) Died in 1733. 

Orsi, (GIUSEPPE AGOSTINO,) an Italian cardinal, born 
at Florence in 1692. His principal work is an “ Eccle- 
siastical History of the First Six Centuries of the Church,” 
(20 vols., 1746 e¢ seg.) Died in 1761. 

See Fasron, “‘ Vitz Italorum doctrina excellentium.” 

Orsi, (LELIO, or Letio da Novellara—di4 no-vel- 
14’r4,) an Italian painter, born in Lombardy in 1511. 
His copy of Correggio’s “Night” is greatly admired. 
Died in 1587. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Orsini, or-see/nee, the name of an illustrious and 
powerful Italian family, which for many years was hos- 
tile to the house of Colonna. GIovANNI GAETANI OR- 
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SINI was made pope in 1277, under the name of Nicholas 
III. In 1503 FRANCESCO and PAOLO ORSINI were assas- 
sinated by order of Caesar Borgia, and about the same 
time Cardinal Orsini was poisoned at Rome by Pope 
Alexander VI. 

Orsini, (FELICE,) an Italian revolutionist, born at 
Meldola in 1819. He took an active part in the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848, after which he continued to 
conspire against the government. He was confined in 
prison at Mantua about 1854, but escaped in\1856 and 
went to England. He was the chief of a band of con- 
spirators who attempted to assassinate Napoleon ITI. in 
January, 1858, by bombs or explosive apparatus. He 
was executed in March, 1858. 

Orsini, (FuLvio.) See Ursinus FULVIUS. 

Orsini, Porpr. See BENEDICY Xeni 

Orsted. See OERSYED. 

Orta, (Garcia DA.) See Horro. 

Ortega, or-ta’g4, (CASIMIR GOMEz,) a Spanish bot- 
anist, born at Madrid in 1730. He published an “ Ele- 
mental Course of Botany,” and other treatises of the 
kind. The name of Ortegia has been given to a genus 
of plants. Died in 1810. 

Ortelius, van, van or-ta’le-tis, Ortel, or Oertel, 
Or’tel, (ABRAHAM,) an eminent geographer and mathe- 
matician, apparently of German extraction, was born at 
Antwerp in 1527. After travelling in England and on 
the continent, he published in 1570 his ‘ Universal 
Geography,” (“Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,”) and in 
1575 was appointed geographer to Philip II. He was 
an intimate friend of Mercator, Justus Lipsius, and other 
eminent men of the time. Besides the above-mentioned 
work, which is still highly valued, and which obtained 
for its author the name of the ‘ Ptolemy of his age,” 
Oertel wrote several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1598. 

See F. Sweert, ‘‘Insignium ejus AZvi Poetarum Lacryme in 
Obitum A. Ortelli,’”’ 1601. 

Ortigue, d’, dor’tég’, (JosrpH Louts,) a French jour- 
nalist and writer on music, born at Cavaillon in 1802. 
He became professor de chant at the Collége Henri IV., 
Paris, in 1839. 

Ortigue, d’, (PIERRE,) a French novelist, born at Apt 
in 1610. He wrote several novels, and ‘“ The Art of 
Pleasing in Conversation,” (1688.) Died in 1693. 

Ortiz, or-téth’, (ALONZO,) a Spanish historian and 
theologian, born at Toledo, lived in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

See Ticknor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 


Ortolan, or’to’lén’, (JosepH Louis E1zkar,) a 
French jurist, born at Toulon (Var) in 1802. He pub- 
lished in 1827 his principal work, a “ Historical Expli- 
cation of the Institutes of Justinian,” (3 vols.,) which is 
considered classic in several universities of Europe. 

Or’ton, (Jos,) an English nonconformist minister, 
born at Shrewsbury in 1717. He preached at Shrews- 
bury about twenty-four years, and removed to Kid- 
derminster about 1766. He wrote “Memoirs of Dr. 
Doddridge,” “ Sacramental Meditations,” and other re- 
ligious works. Died in 1783. 

Orton, (REGINALD,) an English surgeon and medical 
writer, born in 1810, He practised at Sunderland, 
where he died in September, 1862. 

Orts, orts, (CHARLES,) a Belgian politician, born at 
Brussels about 1815. He is an orator of the Liberal party. 

Orus. _ See Horus. 

Orville, q’, dor’vél’, (JACQUES PHILIPPE,) a distin- 
guished critic and scholar, born at Amsterdam in 1696, 
was descended from a French family. After having 
visited England, Italy, and Paris, where he acquired the 
friendship of Bentley, Muratori, Montfaucon, and other 
eminent men, he became professor of humanities at 
Amsterdam about 1730. He published a number of 
valuable criticisms on the classics, and a “ Dissertation 
on the Inscriptions of Delos,” which is particularly 
esteemed. Died in 1751. 

Orvilliers, a’, dor’ve’ye-a’, (Louis GuILLoveET, ) 
Count, a French admiral, was born at Moulins in 1708. 
He commanded a large fleet which fought an indecisive 
battle against the English under Keppel, near Ushant, 
in 1778. Died after 1791. 


See Sismono1, “ Histoire des Frangais.” 


Orzechowski, or-z4-Kov’skee, [Lat. OrtcHo/vius, | 
(STANISLAUS,) a Polish orator and historian, born in 
1513, studied theology under Luther at Wittenberg. 
He wrote, besides other works, ‘Annals of Poland 
from the Death of Sigismund,” (Annales Poloniz,” 
etc., 1611.) Died in 1567. 

Os, van, van oss, (JAN,) a Dutch artist, born at Mid- 
delharnis in 1744, excelled as a fruit- and flower-painter, 
He was regarded as the most successful imitator of Van 
Huysum, Died in 1808. His son PreTER GERARDUS, 
born at the Hague in 1776, painted landscapes with 
animals of various kinds, which are esteemed master- 
pieces. Died in 1839. GrorG JacosB JAN, younger 
brother of Pieter, was born in 1782, and gained a high 
reputation as a flower-painter. He visited France in 
1812, where he painted for the porcelain-manufactory at 
Sévres. In 1850 one of his flower-pieces sold at Am- 
sterdam for four thousand five hundred florins. 

Osaibia, o-si’be-A, or, more fully, Ibn-Abi-Osaibia, 
ib’n 4’bee o-si’be-4, written also Osaiba, an Arabian 
physician, born in 1203. He practised at Sarchad, in 
Syria, and wrote “Fontes Relationum de Classibus 
Medicorum,” which contains biographical notices of 
many ancient physicians, and is highly commended. 
Died in 1269. 

Osann, o-z4n/, (EMIL,) a German physician, born at 
Weimar in 1787, was a relative of the celebrated Hufe- 
land. After filling various professorships, he became in 
1838 privy councillor of medicine at Berlin. He wrote 
several treatises on mineral waters. Died in 1842. 

Osann, (FRIEDRICH GOTTHILF,) a German antiquary 
and philologist, born at Weimar in 1794. In 1825 he 
became professor of ancient literature at Giessen. 
Among his most important works we may name his 
“Contributions to the History of Greek and Roman 
Literature,” (2 vols., 1835-39.) Died in 1858. 

Osbeck, os/bék, (PErrr,) a Swedish naturalist and 
traveller, born near Gottemburg in 1723. He published 
a “Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies,” (1757,) 
which is a work of merit. Died in 1805. 

Os’/born, (JOHN,) an American physician, born in 
1766. He was professor of medicine in the city of New 
York. Died in 1819. 

Osborn, (SELLECK,) an American poet and journalist, 
born in Connecticut in 1783; died in 1826. 

Os’born, (SHERARD,) CAPTAIN, a British naval officer 
and writer, born about 1820. He wrote, besides other 
works, “The Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir John 
Franklin.” 

Osborne, oz’burn, (FRANCTIS,) an English writer, born 
in Bedfordshire about 1589, was an adherent of Crom- 
well in the civil war. His “ Advice toa Son,” published 
in 1659, was very popular at the time. He also wrote 
several historical and biographical works, Died in 1659. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”’ 


Osborne, 0z’burn, (GEORGE,) a composer and pianist, 
born at Limerick, Ireland, in 1806, i 

Osborne, (RALPH BERNAL,) an English Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament, noted for his wit and facetious 
speeches. He entered the House of Commons in 1841, 
was returned for Middlesex in 1847, for Dover in 1857, 
for Liskeard in 1859, and for Waterford in 1870. 

Osborne, (Sir THomas.) See DANBY, EARL OF. 

Os/car or Os/kar L,, King of Sweden, born in Paris in 
1799, was the son of General Bernadotte, (Carl XIV. of 
Sweden.) He married Josephine, a daughter of Eugene 
de Beauharnais, in 1823, and acted as regent during 
the illness of his father in 1828. He succeeded his father 
in March, 1844. His reign was pacific. Died in 1859. 

See G. H. Me tin, ‘Oscar I. Historia,” 1844; ‘t Fraser’s Maga- 
zine”’ for February, 1848. 

Os-ge-o'la or As-se-h6/lar Nik-kan-o’chee, some- 
times written Oceola, an Indian chief of the Semi- 
noles, born in Florida in 1803. His wife having been 
claimed asa slave, and carried off by order of a slave- 
holder, in 1835, Osceola declared war against the whites, 
and, after fighting two years with varying success, was 
taken prisoner and confined in Fort Moultrie, where 
he died in 1837. 

See a “ Narrative of the Early Days, etc. of Osceola Nikkanochee,”’ 
by his guardian. 
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Osculati, os-koo-l4/tee, (GAETANO,) an Italian natu- 
ralist and traveller, born at Vedano, in Lombardy, in 
1808. He visited many countries of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, between 1830 and 1848. He published 
a work called “Exploration of the Equatorial Region 
near the Napo,” (1854.) 

Osée, the French for Hosga, which see. 

Oserof, Oserov, or Oserow, 0/sér-of’, (VLADISLAF 
ALEXANDROVITCH,) a Russian dramatist, born in 1770. 
Among his best works are the tragedies of ‘“ Polixena,” 
“Fingal,” and “The Death of Olga.” He also pub- 
lished a collection of lyric poems. Died in 1816. 

See Gretcu, “‘ Essai sur ]’Histoire de la Littérature Russe.” 

Os’good, (Davip,) D.D., an American Congrega- 
tional divine, born at Andover, Massachusetts, in 1747, 
settled as pastor at Medford, where he preached many 
years. Died in 1822. 

Osgood, (FRANCES SARGENT,) an American poetess, 
born at Boston about 1812. At an early age she con- 
tributed a number of poems to the “ Juvenile Miscellany,” 
edited by Mrs. L. M. Child, and subsequently wrote for 
the “ Ladies’ Magazine.” She was married in 1835 to 
Mr. S. S. Osgood, a distinguished artist. While re- 
siding with her husband in London, she published a col- 
lection of poems entitled “A Wreath of Wild Flowers 
from New England,” which were favourably received. 
After her return she edited the souvenirs entitled ‘*‘ The 
Floral Offering” and “The Poetry of Flowers.” Died 
in 1850. 

See Griswotp, ‘Female Poets of America;” CLEVELAND, 
“Compendium of American Literature.’ 

Osgood, (SAMUEL,) born at Andover, Massachusetts, 
in 1748, was elected to Congress in 1781. He was ap- 
pointed first commissioner of the treasury, (1785,) post- 
master-general, (1789,) and naval officer for the port of 
New York, (1803.) Died in 1813. 

Osgood, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American Unitarian 
divine, born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1812, 
became pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York, in 1849. He has published ‘Studies in Chris- 
tian Biography,” (1851,) “God with Men,” (1854,) and 
“ Milestones in our Life-Journey,” (1855.) He has also 
made translations from the German, and contributed to 
the “ North American Review,” “ Christian Examiner,” 
_ and “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” 

Osiander, o-ze-4n’der, (ANDREAS,) originally Hose- 
mann, a German theologian, and one of the first schol- 
ars of .his time, was born near Nuremberg in 1498. He 
was a devoted adherent of Luther, and was present at the 
Conference of Marburg in 1529, and at the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1530. He became subsequently professor of 
theology in the University of Konigsberg. About 1549 
he engaged in a controversy on the nature of repentance 
and other points of doctrine with Martin Chemnitz and 
Melanchthon. He died in 1552, leaving a number of 
theological and controversial treatises. 

See Witken, ‘“ Andreas Osianders Leben,’’ 1844; M. Apam, 
“Vitze Theologorum Germanorum.’’ 

Osiander, (ANDREAS,) a son of Lucas, noticed below, 
was born in 1562. He was chancellor of the University 
of pra as and wrote several works on theology. Died 
in 1617. 

Osiander, (JOHANN ADAM,) born at Tiibingen in 
1626, was professor of theology in that city. He wrote 
a Commentary on the Pentateuch, (1676-78,) and on 
other books of Scripture. Died in 1697. 

Osiander, (JOHANN ADAM,) a philologist, born at 
Tiibingen in 1701, was a grandson of the preceding. 
Died in 1756. \ 

Osiander, (Lucas,) THE ELDER, a son of Andreas, 
(1498-1552,) was born at Nuremberg in 1534. He was 
appointed in 1567 court preacher to Duke Frederick of 
Wiirtemberg, and published several polemical treatises. 
Died in 1604. 

Osiander, (LUCAS,) THE YOUNGER, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Stuttgart about 1570. He became 
chancellor of the University of Tiibingen. His writings 
are chiefly controversial. Died in 1638. 

Osinski, o-séns’kee, (LEWIS,) a distinguished Polish 
poet and /ittérateur, born in 1775. He published in 1804 
an excellent translation of Corneille’s tragedies into 
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Polish. Among his poems, which are highly esteemed, 
we may name the “Ode to Copernicus.” Died in 1838. 

Osio, o’Se-o, [Lat. O’srus,] (FELICE,) an Italian /7tté- 
rateur, born at Milan in 1587, was professor of rhetoric 
in the University of Padua in 1621. He published, 
among other works, a “ Eulogy of [lustrious Writers,” 
and a number of “Orations.” Died in 1631. 

O-si/ris, [Gr. "Oowrc,] the god of the Nile, and one 
of the principal divinities of Egypt, was said to be the 
husband of Isis and father of Horus. He was regarded 
as the author of Egyptian civilization, and the first who 
taught the arts and sciences to that nation. Tradition 
adds that he visited and civilized India, Arabia, and 
other countries, and after his return was murdered by 
Typhon. He was worshipped under the form of the 
bull Apis, into which it was supposed his soul migrated 
when he was slain by Typhon. Osiris and Isis are to 
be regarded as different manifestations of one divine 
principle, the former representing the beneficent power 
of nature in activity, the latter in passivity, so that 
neither is complete without the other ; and hence Osiris, 
according to some, represented the life-giving power of 
the sun, and Isis the fertility of the earth. 

See Prurarcn, “Treatise on Isis and Osiris;?? GuIGNIAUT, 
* Religions .de l’Antiquité,”” Paris, 1825, book iii, chap. ii.; ‘‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,”’ (Partie mythologique.) 

Osius. See Oslo. 

O’si-us, Bishop of Cordova, born in Spain in 256 
A.D:, enjoyed the favour and confidence of Constantine 
the Great, who, on his recommendation, convoked the 
Council of Nice. He was afterwards induced by the 
threats of the emperor Constantius to subscribe to the 
Arian confession of faith, for which he subsequently 
testified sincere repentance. Died about 358 a.p. 

Oskar. See OSCAR. 

Osman. See OTHMAN. 

Osman, os-mfn/, I., written also Othman, Otman, 
and Ottoman, the founder of the Ottoman empire, was 
the son of Ortogrul or Ertogrul, a Toorkoman chief, who 
founded a colony near the river Sangar, in Asia Minor. 
Having, on the death of his father, (1280,) become chief 
of the tribe, he first invaded Greece in 1299, and within 
a few years possessed himself of a large portion of that 
country and the whole of the province of Bithynia. 
Osman never assumed the title of Sultan, though he had 
money coined and public prayers given in his name. 
As a ruler, he was distinguished for his wisdom, hu- 
manity, and military talents. He died in 1326, leaving a 
valuable work containing maxims for government. He 
was succeeded by his son, Oorkhan, (Orkhan.) 

See Von Hammer, ‘Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 

Osm4n or Othman II, Sultan of Turkey, born in 
1604, was the eldest son of Ahmed I. He began to 
reign in 1618, and was assassinated in 1622. 

Osman or Othm4n III, Sultan of Turkey, born in 
1696, was a younger son of Mustafa II. He succeeded 
his brother, Mahmood I., in 1754. Died in 1757. 

Osmond, @’, dos’mén’, (RENE EusracHE,) MARQUIS, 
a French diplomatist, born in Hayti in 1751. He was 
sent by Louis XVIII. as. ambassador to England in 
1815. Died in 1838. 

Os’/mund or Os’/mond, SAINT, a celebrated ecclesi- 
astic, born in Normandy, accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England in 1066, and was created successively 
chancellor, and Bishop of Salisbury. In 1099 he rebuilt 
the cathedral of Salisbury, which had been destroyed 
by fire. He was the compiler of the liturgy called the 
* Usages of Sarum.” Died in 1099. 

See BuT Er, “ Lives of the Saints.” 

Osorio, o-so/re-o, [Lat. Oso’RIus,] (JERONYMO,) a 
learned Portuguese ecclesiastic, born at Lisbon in 1506, 
was Bishop of Silves. Among his works (written in 
Latin) are a “ History of the Achievements of King 
Emanuel,” and a “ Letter to Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land,” (1555,) on the Catholic religion. Died in 1580. 

See the “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. i., (1820.) 

Osorius. See Osorio. 

Ossa, de, (JACQUES.) See JoHN XXII. 

Ossat, ’, do’s#’, [Lat. Ossa’rus,] (ARNAUD,) an able 
French diplomatist and cardinal, born near Auch in 
1536. Having accompanied the ambassador Paul de 
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Foix to Rome as his secretary, (1574,) he assisted in 
promoting a reconciliation between Henry IV. and the 
pope. He published a collection of ‘ Letters,” which 
are esteemed models of diplomatic sagacity, and are 
highly commended by Lord Chesterfield. De Thou 
dedicated to Cardinal d@’Ossat his poem on the death 
of Henry III. Died in 1604. 

See D’Arconvitix, ‘Vie du Cardinal d’Ossat,” 17713 “ Gallia 
Chiighae 7’? Nictron, “ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 

Ossatus. See Ossat, D’. 

Osselin, os‘/l4n’, (CHARLES NICOLAS,) a French Ja- 
cobin and lawyer, born in Paris in 1754. He became in 
1792 a member of the Convention, in which he took a 
prominent part in enacting laws against the emigrants. 
He was guillotined in June, 1794. 

Ossenbeeck, os’sen-bak’, a skilful Dutch landscape- 
painter and engraver, born at Rotterdam in 1627. He 
worked many years in Italy, and adopted the Italian 
style. Died in 1678. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,’’ etc. 

Ossian, osh’e-an, a semi-fabulous Scottish bard and 
hero of the third century, was said to be the son of Fin- 
gal, King of Morven. A pretended translation of his 
poems, which was published by James Macpherson in 
1765, gave rise to a spirited controversy among the 
English literati concerning the genuineness of these 
productions. (See MACPHERSON.) 

Ossoli, os’so-lee, (originally SARAH MARGARET FUuL- 
LER,) MARCHIONESS, an American lady, whose talents, 
rare individuality of character, and untimely death have 
given to her history a peculiar and tragic interest, was 
born at Cambridgeport, in Massachusetts, May 23, 18fo. 
Under the care of her father, a lawyer and member of 
Congress, she was early and thoroughly instructed in 
the classics. It is related that he used to say of her, 
while still a child, that she ‘‘ knew more Latin and Greek 
than half the professors.” At a very early age she 
had also made great proficiency in French and Italian. 
After the death of her father, in 1835, she became teacher 
of languages in Boston, and subsequently principal of 
a school at Providence, Rhode Island. In 1839 she 
published a translation of Eckermann’s “ Conversations 
with Goethe.” She became in 1840 editor of “The 
Dial,” a periodical instituted for the advocacy and dif- 
fusion of Transcendentalism in America, and for which 
she wrote a number of admirable articles on literature 
and art. Her critique on Goethe especially, in the 
second volume of the “Dial,” has been greatly and 
deservedly praised. ‘ Nowhere,” says Mr. Emerson, 
“did Goethe find a braver, more intelligent, or more 
sympathetic reader.” Her “Summer on the Lakes,” a 
vivid and truthful picture of prairie-life, was published 
in 1843. Soon after, she took charge of the literary 
department of the New York “Tribune.” In 1846 she 
visited England, where she made the acquaintance of 
Carlyle and other eminent men. From London she 
journeyed through France to Italy. At Rome she acci- 
dentally became acquainted with the Marquis Ossoli, to 
whom, though many years younger than herself, she 
was married in December, 1847. She took the deepest 
interest in the cause of Italian liberty, and during the 
siege of Rome, in 1849, devoted herself with untiring 
assiduity to the care of the sick and wounded. In May, 
1850, she and her husband set sail for America; but,.a 
violent storm having arisen when they were near the 
coast of the United States, the vessel struck on Fire 
Island beach, Long Island, in the morning of the 16th 
of July, and a few hours after went to pieces. Among 
those who perished were the Marquis and Marchioness 
Ossoli and their child. 


See “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” by R. W. EMERSON, 
Wiriiam H. CHanninc, and James F. Ciarke, Boston, 1851; At- 
LIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors ;”? Griswo.p, ‘Prose Writers of 
America ;”’? Duyckinck, ‘Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 

Ossolinski, os-so-lén’skee, (GroRGr,) a Polish states- 
man, born in 1595. He rose to be grand chancellor of 
the kingdom of Poland, in which capacity he presided 
over the religious conference at Thorn, where Vladislaus 
IV. sought to unite the Catholics and Protestants, He 
was also created by Ferdinand II. a prince of the Aus- 
trian empire. Died in 1650. 
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Ossolinski, (JozEF MAXIMILIAN,) Count of Ten- 
czyn, a Polish “éttérateur, born in 1748. He removed to 
Vienna in 1789, and was appointed by Francis T. super- 
intendent of the Royal Library. He was the author of 
historical and critical treatises, and of a number of tales, 
and founded at Lemberg the Institute called by his 
name. Died in 1826. 

Ossonne. See OssuNa. 

Os’so-ry, (THOMAS BuTLER,) EARL or, a gallant 
commander, born probably in Ireland in 1634, was a son 
of the first Duke of Ormond. His biographer Lodge 
calls him a “model of almost universal perfection.” 
Soon after the restoration of 1660 he obtained the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and in 1666 he was created an 
English peer, as Lord Butler. Having served with 
distinction in several sea-fights against the Dutch, he 
was raised to the rank of admiral about 1674. In 
1677 he commanded the English troops that fought for 
the Prince of Orange at the battle of Mons. Died in 
1680. His son became Duke of Ormond, 

See Lopes, “‘ Portraits of Illustrious Personages,”’ 

Ossufia or Osufia, os-soon/y4, [Fr. OssoNNE or 
Ossonk, 0’son’,] (Don PEDRO Tellez y Giron —tél- 
yéth’ e He-rdn’,) DUKE oF, a celebrated Spanish states- 
man, born at Valladolid in 1579. After completing his 
studies at Salamanca, he repaired to the court of Philip 
II., from which, in consequence of indulging his caustic 
wit, he was banished, Having spent some time in France 
and Portugal, he returned to Spain on the death of Philip 
If., but he again had the misfortune to be exiled from 
the court. He was recalled to Spain in 1607, and was 
created a member of the council and knight of the 
golden fleece. Through his influence the independence 
of Holland was acknowledged in the treaty of 1609, and 
he opposed warmly, though unsuccessfully, the expulsion 
of the Moors, which took place about this time. In 
1611 he was sent as viceroy to Sicily, and in 1616 filled 
the same office at Naples, where he defended the people 
against the oppressions of the nobles and the clergy. 
He gained a signal victory in 1617 over the Venetians, 
who had claimed exclusive rule over the Adriatic Sea. 
Having refused to introduce the Inquisition into Naples 
when required to do so by Philip III., and being sus- 
pected of aspiring to supreme power, Ossufia was super- 
seded by Cardinal Borgia in 1620. He died in prison. 
in 1624, after three years’ imprisonment in Spain. 

See Grecorio LeET1, “‘ Vita di P. Giron, Duca d’Ossunna,’’ 3 vols., 
1698 ; *‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Ostade, van, van os/ta’deh, (ADRTAN,) a celebrated 
painter and engraver, born at Lubeck in 1610, was a 
pupil of Rembrandt and of Francis Hals. His subjects 
were generally taken from low life, such as tavern scenes, 
peasants drinking and smoking, and the interiors of cot- 
tages. His pictures are exceedingly spirited and true to 
nature, and are distinguished for splendour and trans- 
parency of colouring. Among his best pieces are ‘The 
Fish-Market,” “A Smoker Lighting his Pipe,” and 
“The Family of Adrian van Ostade.” He worked many 
years at Amsterdam, where he died in 1685. 

See WrYERMAN, ‘‘ De Schilderkonst der Nederlanders ;’? CHARLES 
Bianc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres;”? Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres 
Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Ostade, van, (ISAAC,) a painter, a younger brother 
of the preceding, was. born at Lubeck about 1615. His 
style resembled that of Adrian, He worked at Amster- 
dam, and painted Jandscapes which are greatly admired. 
He excelled in representing animals and in village 
scenes. His death is variously dated from about 1654 
to 1671. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,” etc. ; 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Osten-Sacken, os’ten-sa4k’ken, (DMirri,) a Russian 
general, born in 1790, served under Paskievitch in the 
war against the Persians, (1826-29,) and afterwards fought 
with distinction against the Poles in 1831. He defended 
Odessa with success against the allies in May, 1854. 

Osten-Sacken, von der, fon der os’ten-sik’ken, 
(FABIAN WILHELM,) PRINCE, a Russian field-marshal, 
born in Livonia in 1752. He served under Suwarow 
against the Turks and Poles, and took an active part in 
the campaigns of 1812-15. In 1818 he succeeded Bar- 
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clay de Tolly as commander-in-chief of the first army, 
and in 1826 was made a field-marshal. Died in 1837. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

Osterhaus, os/ter-hdwss’, (PETER J.,) a general, born 
in Prussia, entered the service of the United States in 
1861, commanded a division or brigade at the battle 
of Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and became a brigadier- 
general in June of that year. He took part in the assault 
on Vicksburg, May 22, 1863, and commanded a corps of 
Sherman’s army in the march from Atlanta to Savannah, 
November—December, 1864. 

Osterley. See OkSTERLEY. 

Ostermann, os/ter-m4n’, (HEINRICH JOHANN FRIED- 
RICH,) a celebrated diplomatist, born in Westphalia in 
1686, assumed the name of ANDREI IVANOVITCH. In 
1704 he entered the service of Peter the Great of Russia, 
for whom he negotiated the peace of Nystadt in 1721. 
After filling various high offices under Peter, he was, on 
the death of that monarch, patronized by the empress 
Catherine I., who made him vice-chancellor, and by her 
will appointed him governor to her son Peter II, anda 
member of the council of regency. In 1730 he was 
created a count by Peter II. After the accession of 
Elizabeth (1741) he was exiled to Siberia, where he died 
in 1747. 

See Hempet, ‘‘ Leben und Fall des Grafen von Ostermann,”’ 1742. 

Ostermann-Tolstoi, os/ter-m4n’ tol’stoi, (ALEX- 
ANDER IVANOVIrcH,) COUNT, a Russian general, born 
at Saint Petersburg about 1770. He served in the cam- 
paigns of 1806 and 1812, and distinguished himself 
particularly at the battle of Kulm, (1813.) He was 
afterwards made general-in-chief of engineers by the 
emperor Alexander. Died in 1837. 

See TuteErs, “‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire.” 

Ostervald, os’ter-valt’, (JEAN FREDERIC,) a Swiss 
Protestant divine, eminent for learning and piety, born 
at Neufchatel in 1663. He published an “ Abridgment 
of the History of the Bible,” an edition of the Bible in 
French, which is called by his name, ‘ Christian Ethics,” 
and a “Catechism.” He preached many years at Neuf- 
chatel. Died in 1747. 

Ostrog, os/trRog, (CONSTANTINE,) DUKE OF, a Polish 
nobleman, distinguished himself by his hostility to the 
Jesuits and to the union of the Greek and Roman 
Churches. He endeavoured at the Synod of Thorn to 
effect a union with the Protestants of Poland. He pub- 
lished in 1581 the old Slavonian translation of the Bible 
called by his name. Died in 1608. 

Ostrog, (CONSTANTINE VASILII,) was created by 
Sigismund, King of Poland, grand corhmander of Lithu- 
ania, and in 1514 obtained a brilliant victory over the 
Russians at Orsza. 

Ostrovsky or Ostrowski, os-trof/skee, (A. N.,) a 
popular Russian dramatist of the present age. He 
began his literary career about 1850. His works were 
published in 4 vols., 1859-67. 

See ‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for July, 1868. 

Osufia. See OssuNa. 

Oswald, os/Walt, (ERASMuUS,) a German mathema- 
tician and biblical writer, born in Austria in-1str. He 
was professor of Hebrew at Tiibingen and at Freiburg. 
He translated the New Testament into Hebrew. Died 
in 1570. 

Os’wald, Saint, King of Northumbria, born in 604 
or 605 A.D. He defeated Cadwalla, King of Wales, and 
was killed in a battle against Penda, King of Mercia, in 
642 A.D. 

Os-¥-man/dy-as, an ancient Egyptian king, to whom 
the Memnonium and other magnificent structures of 
Thebes are attributed, is supposed to have flourished 
about 2000 8.c. His name, according to Strabo, is only 
a variation of Ismandes. He is also famed for his con- 
quests over the Bactrians, and his exploits were repre- 
sented on the walls of an immense temple which he built 
at Thebes. This edifice, which was esteemed one of the 
most beautiful of antiquity, contained the first library of 
which we have any account. t 

Ot-a-cil’/i-a Se-ve’ra, (MARCTA,) wife of the Roman 
emperor M. Julius Philippus, lived about 250 A.D. 

Otfried, ot’frét, [Lat. Orrri/Dus,] a learned German 
monk of the ninth century, supposed to have been a 


native of Franconia. His poetical version of the Gospels, 
published about 868, is regarded as one of the most 
valuable monuments of the old German language. 

Otfridus. See OTFRIED. 

Other. See Orrar. 

Othman, (Sultans of Turkey.) See OsMAn. 

OthmAan-Ibn-Affan, oth’mfn’ ib’n 4ffan’, the third 
of the caliphs who succeeded Mohammed, was a distant 
relative and a devoted follower of the prophet. He 
was invested with the caliphate in 644 A.D. He made 
extensive conquests in Persia, Africa, and the island of 
Cyprus, but he rendered himself unpopular by the favours 
he lavished upon his relatives and friends. Through 
the intrigues of Ayeshah, widow of the prophet, and a 
number of disaffected nobles, a conspiracy was formed 
against his life, and he perished by the hand of Mo- 
hammed, son of the caliph Aboo-Bekr, in 656 A.D. Oth- 
man was married successively to two daughters of the 
prophet Mohammed. 

See Ocktey, ‘ History of the Saracens ;” Irvine, “‘ Mahomet and 
his Successors ;’? WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. i. chap, ii, 

OthmAan-Ibn-Yahya-Alkaisee, (-Alcaisi,) oth’- 
m&n/ ib’n ya’he-4 4l-ki’see, a Spanish Arab of distin- 
guished talents and learning, was born at Malaga in the 
thirteenth century, and rose to be governor of that city. 
He wrote treatises “De Heereditate” and “De Mensuris 
Hispanis,” and a work entitled “Grammatical Ques- 
tions,” (“ Quzesita Grammatica.”) Died in 1334. 

O’tho, [Fr. OrHon, 0’tdn’,] (Marcus SALVIUs,) Em- 
peror of Rome, born about 32 A.D., was descended from 
a patrician family. He was for a time an intimate asso- 
ciate of Nero, until the attachment of the latter for Pop- 
pzea, Otho’s wife, caused a rupture between them. He 
supported Galba in his revolt against Nero, in 68 A.D., 
but, disappointed that the former did not appoint him 
his successor, he conspired with the guards, took the 
life of Galba, and assumed the supreme power. He soon 
after marched against Czecina, a general of Vitellius, 
who had been proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
Germany. His army having been totally defeated near 
Bebriacum, Otho destroyed himself in April, 69 A.D., 
and was succeeded by Vitellius.. Otho was a man of 
profligate character. 

See Piurarcn, “Life of Otho; Merivatr, ‘The Romans 
under the Empire ;”’ Suztrontus, ‘‘Otho;” W. E. Weser, “ Kaiser 
M. Salvius Otho,” 1815; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

O’tho [Fr. OrHon, o’tdn’; Ger. Or/’ro] I, THE 
GrEaT, son of Henry I., was born in 912 A.D., and suc- 
ceeded his father as Emperor of Germany in 936. Soon 
after his accession he was involved in a protracted war 
with Boleslaw, Duke of Bohemia, whom he compelled to 
acknowledge his supremacy, (950.) He repressed the 
arrogance of the feudal barons, founded numerous bish- 
oprics, and was zealous in his efforts to propagate Chris- 
tianity. He defeated Harold, King of the Danes, whom 
he obliged to be baptized and to become tributary to 
Germany. In 951 he went to the assistance of the Ital- 
jans against the usurper Berengarius, who had murdered 
King Lotharius and imprisoned Adelaide, his queen, 
whom Otho married the same year. He was crowned 
emperor at Rome by Pope John XII. in 962, and as- 
sumed the title of Czesar. The pope, having soon after 
conspired with the enemies of Otho, was deposed by him, 
and Leo VIII. elected in his place. In 972 his son, 
Otho IL., whom he had previously caused to be crowned 
at Rome, married the princess Theophania, daughter of 
Nicephorus Phocas, Emperor of the East.. Otho died 
in 973. “He deserves,” says Sismondi, “more than 
Charlemagne the name of Great, because his reign had 
a much more salutary influence on the nations whom he 
subjected.” Other historians, however, have expressed 
a different opinion. 

See VEHSE, ‘‘ Leben Otto des Grossen,’’ 1829; BozHMER, ‘‘ Re 
gesta Ottonum ;”’ “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Otho (Otto) II, Emperor of Germany, born in 955; 
succeeded his father, Otho I., in 973. King Lothaire 
of France, having renewed his pretensions to Lorraine, 
was opposed and signally defeated by Otho. In 980 he 
concluded a treaty by which the investiture of Lower 
Lorraine was given to Charles, the brother of Lothaire, 
on condition of his doing homage to the German em- 
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peror. He afterwards attempted the conquest of Cala- 
bria and Apulia, but was defeated in 982 by the combined 
forces of the Greeks and Saracens. He died in 983, 
and was succeeded by his son, Otho IIL. : 

See Dietmar, ‘‘Chronicon ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Otho (Otto) III, Emperor of Germany, son of the 
preceding, was three years of age at his father’s death. 
He was crowned at Rome by Pope Gregory V. in 996. 
While he was engaged in a war with the Slavi, Crescen- 
tius, a Roman patrician, deposed Gregory V. and elected 
in his stead a Greek under the name of John XVI, Otho 
advanced into Italy, (998,) defeated Crescentius and put 
him to death, and restored the former pope. He died, 
without issue, in 1002, and was succeeded by Henry II. 
of Bavaria. 

See Ricuer, “Chronicon;” F. D. Rina, ‘‘ Kaiser Otto IIT. ;” 
Borumer, “Re gesta Ottonum;”’ “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Otho (Otto) IV., Emperor of Germany, born about 
1174, was the son of Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavaria, 
and Matilda, daughter of Henry IL. of England. He was 
educated at the court of his uncle, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, whom he assisted in his wars against Philip 
Augustus of France. In 1197 he was chosen emperor 
by a portion of the electors, while others declared for 
Philip, Duke of Suabia, which gave rise to a ten years’ 
war. Pope Innocent IIL. having favoured the preten- 
sions of Otho, he was crowned at Rome in 1209, and in 
return for this favour conceded to the papal see the right 
of investiture. Otho soon quarrelled with the pope, at 
whose instigation many German princes and prelates 
revolted in 1212 and elected Fretlerick of Hohenstaufen 
as emperor. Otho was defeated at the great battle of 
Bouvines, in 1214, by Philip Augustus of France. He 
died in 1218. 

See ABEL, ‘‘ Konig Philipp,” 1852, and ‘‘ Kaiser Otto,”’ 1856; W1- 
CHERT, ‘‘ De Ottonis IV. et Philippi Suevi Certaminibus,”’ etc., 1834; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”’ 

O’tho or Ot/’to, King of Greece, born in 1815, was 
a son of Lewis IL, King of Bavaria. He was elected 
king by the Greeks in 1832, and their choice was con- 
firmed by a treaty between France, England, and Russia. 
He married Amalia, a daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg, in 1836. His reign was unpopular, and was 
disturbed by insurrections. He abdicated in October, 
1862. Died in 1867. : 
eae **Blackwood’s Magazine” for October, 1854, and November, 
1863. 

O’tho, (Lucrus SAtvius,) a Roman commander, the 
father of the emperor Otho, was a favourite of Tiberius. 
He was consul in 33 A.D., and afterwards proconsul in 
Africa. He detected a conspiracy against, the life of 
Claudius. 

Otho, o’to, (VENIUsS,) a Dutch painter, born at Ley- 
den in 1556, was one of the instructors of Rubens. He 
worked some years at Rome. Died in 1634. 

Otho or BRANDENBURG, a German poet, and Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, was called OTHO WITH THE 
Arrow. Died in 1304. 

See LoncrEttow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Otho (or Otto) von Freisingen, o/to fon fri/zing’en, 
one of the early German chroniclers, was the son of 
Leopold IV., Margrave of Austria, and Agnes, daughter 
of the emperor Henry IV. In 1137 he was appointed 
Bishop of Freisingen by his half-brother, the emperor 
Conrad III. He was the author of a “Chronicle of the 
World from the Creation to his Own Time,” in seven 
books. The first part is chiefly a compilation from other 
historians, but the last contains information of great 
value relative to German history, being drawn from the 
most authentic sources, He also wrote a “ History of 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa.” Died in 1158. 

Othon. See Orno. 

O’tis, (HARRISON GRAY,) an American statesman and 
orator, born in Boston in October, 1765, was a nephew 
of James, noticed below, and a son of Samuel Allyne 
Otis. He graduated at Harvard College in 1783, prac- 
tised law in Boston, and was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1796. He became a leader of the Federal party 
and was highly distinguished for his graceful eloquence. 
He was president of the senate of Massachusetts for 
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several years between 1805 and 1812, was a member of 
the Hartford Convention in 1814, and was a Senator of 
the United States from 1817 to 1822. In 1820 he made 
a speech in the Senate against the extension of slavery. 
He retired from public life in 1832. Died in Boston in 
October, 1848. 

Otis, (JAMES,) a celebrated American orator and 
patriot, born at West Barnstable, in Massachusetts, 
on the 5th of February, 1725, was a son of James Otis, 
a judge and Jawyer. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1743, studied law, and became a resident of Boston 
about 1750. He was profoundly versed in classical litera- 
ture, and in 1760 published an able work entitled “ Rudi- 
ments of Latin Prosody, with a Dissertation on Letters,” 
etc. He acquired distinction in 1761 by an argument 
against the writs of assistance for which the officers of 
the customs had applied. Referring to this speech, John 
Adains said, “ Otis was a flame of fire: with a prompti- 
tude of classical allusions, a depth of research, a rapid 
summary of historical events and dates, a profusion ot 
legal authorities, a prophetic glance of his eyes into 
futurity, and a rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence, 
he hurried away all before him. American independence 
was then and there born. Every man of an immense, 
crowded audience appeared to me to go away, as I did, 
ready to take up arms against writs of assistance.” The 
judges suspended or evaded the decision of the question. 
He was elected a member of the legislature in 1762, and 
became the leader of the popular party. He was a dele- 
gate to the Congress which met at New York in 1765, 
and which was called “ the Stamp-Act Congress.” He 
wrote several pamphlets in defence of the colonies against 
the arbitrary measures of the British ministry. In Sep- 
tember, 1769, he was assaulted by several ruffians of the 
opposite party, and received a severe wound in the head, 
in consequence of which he became partially deranged, 
or permanently disqualified for usefulness. A man named 
Robinson was sentenced to pay £2000 for this assault, 
but the fine was remitted by Otis. He had married Ruth 
Cunningham, of Boston. He was killed by lightning at 
Andover in May, 1783. 

See Wirtram Tupor, “Life of James Otis,” 1823; FRANCIS 
Bowen, “ Life of James Otis,” in Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography,”’ 
vol, ii., 2d series; ‘‘ North American Review”’ for April, 1823. 

Otis, (JosEPH,) an American general of the Revolu- 
tion, born in 1728, was a brother of the preceding. Died 
in 1810. : 

Otis, (SAMUEL ALLYNF,) a younger brother of James 
Otis, and father of Harrison Gray Otis, noticed above, 
became a member of Congress in 1788, and was secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United States for twenty-five 
years, from 1789 to 1814. Died at Washington in 1814, 
aged seventy-three. 

Otranto, DuKE oF. See FoucHE. 

Ott, ot, (JOHANN Baptist,) a Swiss Orientalist and 
antiquary, born in 1661. He became professor of He- 
brew at Zurich about 1702, and wrote several antiquarian 
treatises. 

Ott, (JoHANN HEINRICH,) a Swiss divine and Orien- 
talist, the father of the preceding, was born in the canton 
of Zurich in 1617... He became professor of eloquence 
and Hebrew at Zurich about 1654. He wrote a number 
of works on theology, etc. Died in 1682. 

Ottar, ot’t4r, written also Other and Ohther, a Nor- 
wegian traveller, who flourished in the ninth century, 
visited the court of Alfred, King of England. Having 
given to that monarch an account of his voyages to the 
Arctic regions, it was inserted by him in his Anglo- 
Saxon version of Orosius. This narrative possesses 
great interest, as giving the earliest information respect- 
ing those countries. 

Otter, ot’ter, (JOHAN,) a Swedish philologist, born at 
Christianstadt in 1707. After a residence of ten years 
in Asia and Turkey, he was appointed interpreter for the 
Oriental tongues at the Royal Library in Paris, and in 
1746 was made professor of Arabic. He published 
“ Travels in Turkey and Persia.” Died in 1748. 

Otterbein, ot’ter-bin’, (PHILIP WILLIAM,) born at 
Dillenburg, Germany, in 1726, emigrated in 1752 to 
Pennsylvania, where he founded the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Died in 1813. 
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Ottin, o’tan’, (AucusTE Louis Marieg,).a French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1811. He gained the grand 
prize in 1836, and a medal of the first class in 1846. 

Ottinger. See OErrinGER. 

Ott’ley, (WiLLIAM YounG,) an English artist, con- 
noisseur, and able writer on art, born in 1771. He re- 
sided for many years in Italy, where he made a large and 
choice collection of paintings and engravings. After his 
return he published a superb work entitled “‘ The Italian 
School of Design; being Fac-Similes of Original Draw- 
ings by Eminent Italian Painters and Sculptors,” (3 vols., 
1808-23.) In 1833 he “became keeper of the prints in 
the British Museum. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. Among his 
chief works is ‘An Inquiry into the Origin and Early 
Ilistory of Engraving on Copper and on Wood,” (2 
vols., 1816.) Died in 1836. 

Ottmer, ot/mer, (KARL THEODOR,) an eminent Ger- 
man architect, born at Brunswick in 1800. In 1824 he 
completed the new theatre at Berlin, and a few years 
later the Academy of Singing in the same place. His 
greatest work is the palace of William, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, finished in 1837, an edifice of great size and re- 
markable elegance, at Brunswick. Died in 1843. 

Otto, the German for OTHO, which see. 

Ot’to, (CARL,) a Danish medical writer, born in Saint 
Thomas, West Indies, in 1795. He became professor 
of pharmacy at Copenhagen in 1840. 

Ot’to, (EVERARD,) a German jurist, born at Hamm 
in 1685. He published “Treasury of Roman Law,” 
(“Thesaurus Juris Romani,” 4 vols., 1725-29.) Died 
at Bremen in 1756. 

Otto, (FRIEDRICH JULIAN,) a German savant, born in 
Saxony in 1809. He was appointed successively pro- 
fessor of chemistry (1835) and member of the College 
of Health at Brunswick, (1836.) He published a “ Manual 
for the Rational Practice of Agriculture,” (1849-50,) and 
several chemical works. 

Otto, o’to’, (Louis GUILLAUME,) Comte de Mosloy, 
(mo‘lw4’,) a distinguished diplomatist, born in the 
duchy of Baden in'1754. Having studied at Strasburg, 
he accompanied the French minister Luzerne to the 
United States in 1779. After his return he was sent, in 
1800, as minister-plenipotentiary to London, and in 1809 
was appointed by Napoleon to negotiate his marriage 
with the archduchess Maria Louisa, having previously 
been made Count of Mosloy and grand officer of the 
legion of honour, In 1813 he became minister of state. 
Died in 1817. 

See Turers, “History of the Consulate and the Empire;” 
BiGnon, “‘ Histoire de France sous Napoléon.”’ 


Ottocar, ot’/to-kar’, (Ottokar,) IL, King of Bohemia, 
was a son of Wenceslas I., and began to reign in 1253. 
He obtained Austria and Styria by marriage, and extended 
his dominions from the Baltic to the Adriatic. His 
ambition to be emperor involved him in a war with 
Rudolph of Hapsburg. He was killed in battle in 1278. 

Ottokar or Ottocar, ot/to-k4r’, [Lat. Orroca/RUus, | 
a German poet and chronicler, born in Styria about 
1250. He wrote, between 1300 and 1316, a rhymed 
chronicle of Austria and Styria. 

See T. Jacost, ‘*De Ottocaro Chronico Austriaco.’? 


Ottokar, (AMADEUS,) the assumed name of GEORG 
FRIEDRICH DAUMER. See DAUMER. 

Ottokar von Horneck. See HORNECK, von. 

Ot’way, (Sir Ropert,) an English admiral, born in 
1772; died in 1846. : 

Otway, (THOMAS,) a celebrated English dramatist, 
born in Sussex in 1651. Having been unsuccessful as 
an actor, he applied himself to dramatic writing, and in 
1675 published his tragedy of “ Alcibiades.” This was 
soon followed by ‘Don Carlos,” which was received 
with great favour. In 1677 he obtained from the Earl 
of Plymouth a situation as cornet of dragoons in the 
army of Flanders; but, soon becoming dissatisfied with 
military life, he again gave his attention to the drama. 
In 1680 the tragedy of ““The Orphan” appeared, and in 
1682 his ‘“‘ Venice Preserved.” These two are charac- 
terized by Hallam as “having a deep pathos, a dramatic 
eloquence rapid and flowing, and sometimes very grace- 
ful poetry ;” and he adds, “The ‘ Venice Preserved’ is 


more frequently represented than any tragedy after those 
of Shakspeare.” Among Otway’s other plays we may 
cite ‘Caius Marius,” and a comedy called “The Soldier’s 
Fortune.” He also translated and remodelled the ‘ Titus 
and Berenice” of Racine, and Moliére’s ‘‘ Fourberies de 
Scapin.” He died in 1685, in a state of extreme desti- 
tution; and some accounts state that his death was 
caused by hunger. ; 

See Jounson, “ Lives of the Poets,’”’ and “‘ Life of Otway,”’ pre- 
fixed to the edition of his works, 1813; CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of 
the British Poets.’’ 

Oudenaerde. See AUDENAERDE. 

Oudendorp, van, van dw’den-dorp’, (FRANS,) an 
eminent Dutch philologist, born at Leyden in 1696, was 
for many years professor of history and rhetoric in his 
native city. He published excellent editions of Julius 
Obsequens, Lucan, Suetonius, and other classics, and 
was the author of a treatise “On the Use of Ancient 
Inscriptions.” Died in 1761. 

Oudet, 00’d4’, (Jacques JosEPH,) a French officer, 
born at Meynal in 1773, was a zealous republican. He 
was an active member of the secret society called Phd/a- 
delphes. We was killed at Wagram in 1809. 


See Nopier, “‘ Histoire des Sociétés secrétes,” 1814. 


Oudin, oo’dan’, (Casimir,) a French bibliographer, 
born at Méziéres in 1638. He published a ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on Ancient Ecclesiastical Writers,” and several 
other works. Died in 1717. 

Oudin, (FRANGo!IS,) a learned French Jesuit, born in 
Champagne in 1673. He wrote a number of elegant 
Latin poems, and theological and biographical treatises. 
Died in 1752. 

Oudiné, oo’de’nd’, (EUGENE ANDRE,) an eminent 
French sculptor and engraver of medals, born in Paris 
in 1810. He gained the grand prize of Rome in 1831, a 
medal of the first class in 1829 for engraving, and a 
medal of the first class for sculpture in 1843. Among 
his engraved works is a medal entitled the ‘“‘ Apotheosis 
of Napoleon I.” 

Oudinet, oo0’de’na’, (Marc ANTOINE,) a French an- 
tiquary, born at Rheims in 1643, was appointed keeper 
of the medals in the Royal Cabinet in Paris. In 1701 
he became a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
He published several valuable treatises on medals. Died 
in 1712. 

Oudinot, oo’de’no’, (CHARLES NICOLAS VICYOR,) 
Duc de Reggio, a general, a son of the following, was 
born at Bar-le-Duc in 1791. He served as captain in 
the Russian campaign, (1812,) and became a maréchal- 
de-camp in 1822. He commanded the French army sent 
in 1849 to Rome to protect the pope against his subjects. 
Having occupied the city after a short siege, July, 1849, 
he returned to France. He opposed Louis Napoleon in 
the coup d’éat of December 2, 1851, after which he was 
not employed in public service. Died in 1863, 

Oudinot, (NicoLas CHARLES,) Duc de Reggio, (ra’- 
zho’,) a distinguished French general, was born at Bar- 
sur-Ornain in 1767. He obtained the rank of colonel 
in 1793, and resisted about 10,000 Austrians with one 
regiment for eight hours in 1794. For this service he 
was raised to the rank of a general of brigade. He 
took Treves in 1794, and received five wounds in an 
action near Mannheim in October, 1795. In 1799 he 
became a general of division, and chief of the staff in 
the army of Massena, under whom he served at the 
siege of Genoa, in 1800. Having received command of 
ten battalions of grenadiers in 1805, he performed a 
prominent part in the capture of Vienna, and took a 
bridge over the Danube which was defended by about 
one hundred and eighty pieces of cannon. He rendered 
important services at Austerlitz in 1805, and gained a 
victory at Ostrolenka in 1807. At the battle of Fried- 
land, June, 1807, he resisted for a number of hours an 
army of about 75,000 Russians, and gave time to the 
rest of the French army to gain the victory. He main- 
tained his reputation in 1809 at Landshut, Lobau, Vienna, 
and Wagram. He was raised to the rank of marshal 
of France in July, 1809, and received the title of Duc 
de Reggio in the same year. In 1813 he served at Lut- 
zen and Bautzen, and was defeated by Bernadotte at 
Gross-Beeren. During the Hundred Days he adhered 
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to Louis XVIII., who gave him a high command in 
1815. He commanded a corps of the army which in- 
vaded Spain and took Madrid in 1823. Died in 1847. 

See ‘‘Victoires et Conquétes des Frangais ;’? L. pz Lom#nig, 
‘“M. le Maréchal Oudinot, par un Homme de Rien,” 1844; J. Not- 
LET-F Apert, ‘‘ Histoire de N. C. Oudinot,” 1850; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Oudot, 00’do’, (FRANCOIS JULIEN,) a French jurist, 
born at Ornans (Doubs) in 1804. He obtained a chair 
.of civil law in Paris about 1837. 1 
: Oudry, oo’dre’, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French artist, 
particularly distinguished as a painter of animals, was 
born in Paris in 1686, He studied under Largilliére, 
and attained considerable skill in portrait and_ historical 
painting, but he subsequently devoted himself exclu- 
sively to hunting-scenes and animal pieces. He was 
patronized by the King of Denmark and Louis XV. of 
France ; and one of his best pictures represents the latter 
on horseback with a dozen nobles of his court. Oudry 
was also a skilful engraver, and furnished one hundred 
and fifty designs for the splendid edition of La Fontaine’s 
Fables published in 1755. Died in 1755. 


See Dumesnit, “ Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais.” 


Ouel le Bon, the French for HOwEL THE Goop, 
which see. 

Oughtred, dt’red, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and 
eminent mathematician, born in Buckinghamshire in 
1573. He wrote “The Description and Use of the 
Double Horizontal Dyall,” “‘Clavis Mathematica,” and 
a “ Treatise on Trigonometry.” He is styled by Fuller 
“the prince of mathematicians.” Died in 1660. 

Oultreman, @’, dootr’méy’, [ Lat. OULTREMAN/NUS,| 
(HENRI,) a Flemish writer, born at Valenciennes in 1546, 
was the author of a ‘‘ History of the Town and County 
of Valenciennes from its Origin to the End of the Six- 
teenth Century.” Died in 1605. 

Oultreman, d’, (PIERRE,) a historian, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Valenciennes in 1591. He wrote 
a “Life of Peter the Hermit,” (1632,) and a History 
of Baldwin and Henry, Emperors of Constantinople, 
(“Constantinopolis Belgica,” etc., 1643.) Died in 1656. 

Oultremannus. See OULTREMAN. 

Ousel, (PHILIPP.) See OISEL. 

Ouseley, ooz’lee, (Sir FREDERICK ARTHUR GORE,) 
an English musician, a son of Sir Gore Ouseley, noticed 
below, was born in London about 1825. He was noted 
for the precocity of his musical genius, and composed 
several anthems. In 1855 he was appointed professor 
of music at Oxford. 

Ouseley, 00z’lee, (GIDEON,) an Irish Methodist min- 
ister, born at Dunmore in 1762. He laboured as a mis- 
sionary among the Irish, and wrote against popery. 
Died in 1839. 

Ouseley or Ousely, (Sir GorE,) a diplomatist, born 
in Ireland in 1769. He was sent as ambassador to 
Persia about 1810, and published “ Biographical Notices 
of Persian Poets,” (1846.) Died in 1844. 

Ouseley or Ousely, (Sir WiLL1AM,) Viscount Clara- 
mont, an Orientalist, brother of the preceding, was born 
in 1771. He published “Travels in Various Coun- 
tries of the East, more particularly Persia,” (1831.) 
Died in 1842. 

Outhier, oo’te-4’, (REGINALD or RENAULD,) a French 
astronomer, born in Poligni in 1694. In 1736 he accom- 
panied Maupertuis and other savants on a scientific 
expedition to Lapland, of which he afterwards published 
an Interesting account. He was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and member of the 
Royal Society of Berlin. Died in 1774. 

Outram, oo’tram, (Sir JAMEs,) an English general, 
born in Derbyshire in 1803, was a son of Benjamin 
Outram, an eminent civil engineer, who died in 1805. 
He went to India about 1820, served in the war against 
Dost Mohammed, and became British resident at Hy- 
derabad and Lucknow. In 1856 he was appointed 
commander of a successful expedition against Persia. 
During the Sepoy mutiny of 1857 he returned to India, 
and superseded Havelock as commander of the army 
at Lucknow. (See HAVELOCK.) Died in 1863. 

Outram, written also Owtram, (WILLIAM,) a learned 
English theologian, born in Derbyshire in 1625. He 


became’ prebendary of Westminster in 1670. He was 
versed in rabbinical learning and in the writings of the 
Fathers. His chief work is a treatise on sacrifices, ‘‘De 
Sacrificiis Libri duo,” (1677.) Died in 1679. 

Ouvarof. See Oovaror. 

Ouvrard, oo’vrar’, (GABRIEL JULIEN,) a French 
financier, born near Clisson in 1770. He was a bold 
and successful speculator, and enriched himself by his 
operations as contractor during the war of the Revo- 
lution. He was prosecuted by Napoleon I., and im- 
prisoned some years. Died in 1846. 

See his autobiographic ‘‘ Mémoires sur ma Vie,’’ 3 vols., 1826; 
‘© Biographie Universelle.” 

Ouvrard, (RENE,) a French ecclesiastic, born at 
Chinon about 1620, published treatises on music, the- 
ology, and mathematics. He was intimate with Arnauld 
and other writers of Port-Royal. Died in 1694. 

Ouvrié, 00’vre-4’, (PIERRE JUSTIN,) a French land- 
scape-painter, born in Paris in 1806. 

Ouwater, van, vin éw’wa’ter, (ALBERT,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Haarlem in 1444, was one of the first 
artists in Holland who painted in oil. Among his mas- 
ter-pieces are “The Resurrection of Lazarus” and “The 
Descent from the Cross.” The latter was warmly 
eulogized by Albert Diirer. Died in 1515. 

See PitkinecTon, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters ;’’ Descamps, “ Vies 
des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 

Ovalle, de, da o-val’ya, (ALFONSO,) sometimes writ- 
ten Ovaglie, a Jesuit, of Spanish extraction, born in 
Chili in 1601. He published in 1646 a “‘ Historical Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Chili and the Jesuit Missions 
in that Country.” Died in 1651. 

Ovando, o-v4n’do, (NIcoLas,) a Spanish officer, and 
commander of the order of Alcantara, succeeded Boba- 
dilla as governor of Hispaniola in 1501. While his rule 
over the Spanish colonists was marked by justice and 
kindness, he has incurred lasting reproach by the cruel- 
ties he perpetrated on the Indians, a great number of 
whom were massacred at Xaragua by his orders. He 
also treated Columbus with great injustice, and availed 
himself of every opportunity of thwarting his designs. 
He was recalled to Spain in 1508, and succeeded by 
Diego Columbus, son of the celebrated admiral. Died 
in 1518, aged about fifty-eight. 

See CuHar.evorx, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint-Domingue;’ OviEpo, 
** Cronica de las Indias.” 

O’ver-all, (JoHN,) a learned English prelate, born in 
1559. He rose through several preferments to be Bishop 
of Norwich in 1619. His principal work is entitled 
“The Convocation-Book,” in which he maintains the 
divine origin of government. Bishop Overall was es- 
teemed the best scholastic divine of his time in England. 
He was the friend and correspondent of Grotius and 
Gerard Vossius. Died in 16109. 

Overbeck, o’ver-bék’, (FRIEDRICH,) one of the most 
illustrious German painters of the nineteenth century, 
was born at Lubeck in 1789. After having studied for 
a time at Vienna, in 1810 he visited Rome, where, with 
Cornelius, Schnorr, and other German artists, he became 
one of the founders of what has been styled the roman- 
tic or symbolic school of painting in Germany. Among 
his earliest productions were the frescos at the villa of 
the consul-general Bartholdy, representing ‘“‘ Joseph sold 
into Captivity,” and “The Seven Years of Famine.” In 
1817 he adorned the villa of Marquis Massimi with five 
large frescos taken from Tasso’s ‘“ Jerusalem Delivered.” 
His magnificent fresco at Assisi, representing “The 
Miracle of Roses of Saint Francis,” is esteemed his 
master-piece in that department.. Among his best oil- 
paintings are “The Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem,” 
in the Marienkirche at Lubeck, ‘Christ on the Mount 
of Olives,” “The Death of Saint Joseph,” and the large 
picture in the Stadelschen Institut at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, entitled “The Influence of Christianity in the 
Arts.” He has also produced a number of elegant de- 
signs, among which are “Forty Illustrations from the 
Gospels,” since engraved by Keller, Bartoccini, and 
others, Regarding art as the handmaid of religion, 
Overbeck has almost exclusively chosen scriptural sub- 
jects, and his works are characterized by deep devotional 
feeling, simplicity, and touching sweetness of expression. 
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According to some writers, Overbeck’s influence and 
reputation in Germany have considerably declined of 
latter time. Died in 1869. 

See Raczynskr, ‘‘ Histoire del’Art Allemand moderne ;’? NAGLER, 


“Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon;’? Brockuaus, ‘ Conversations- 
Lexikon.” 


Overbeek, van, vin o/ver-bak’, (BONAVENTURE,) a 
Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam in 1660. He went 
to Rome, and made numerous designs of the antiquities 
of that city. Having returned to Holland, he died in 
1706, leaving a work entitled “ Reliquiz antique Urbis 
Rome,” (1707-09.) 

See Descamps, ‘“ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,” etc. 

Overbury, o/ver-ber-e, (Sir THoMmAS,) an English 
author and courtier, born at Compton-Scorfen, Warwick- 
shire, in 1581. By his talents and learning he acquired 
influence with Carr, who became the favourite of James 
I. and was created Earl of Somerset. For advising 
against the marriage of Carr with the infamous Countess 
of Essex, Overbury was committed to the Tower, (1613.) 
After a confinement of several months, he was poisoned 
by order of Somerset and his wife, who were convicted 
of the crime but pardoned. He left a popular poem 
called “The Wife,” (1614,) and a prose work entitled 
“Characters,” which is praised for wit and ingenuity. 
“The Fair and Happy Milkmaid,’ often quoted,” says 
Hallam, “is the best of his characters.” 


See E. F. Rrupautt, ‘Life of Sir Thomas Overbury,”’ 1856 ; 
Garpiner, “ History of England from 1603 to 1616,”’ ch. xi. ; “ Re- 
trospective Review,” vol. ii., (1820.) 


Overskov, o’ver-skov’, (THOMAS,) a Danish drama- 
tist, born at Copenhagen in 1798. He produced nume- 
rous comedies and operas ; also a “ History of the Danish 
Theatre,” (1854-56.) 

O’ver-stone, (SAMUEL JONES LovpD,) first BARON, an 
English banker, born in London in 1796. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1850. He had previously gained some 
distinction as a financier. 

Overweg, o/ver-Wéc’, (ADOLF,) a German traveller, 
born at Hamburg in 1822. He was associated with Mr. 
Richardson and Dr. Barth in a journey of exploration 
to Lake Tchad, in Africa. They left Tripoli in March, 
1850, and Overweg, with Dr. Barth, reached Lake Tchad 
in 1851. He launched a boat on the lake and visited 
the islands in it. He died of fever at Kuka, in Central 
Africa, in September, 1852. 

Ovid, [Lat. Ovip’1us; It. Ovrpto, o-vee/’de-o ; Fr. 
OvibE, o’véd’,] or, more fully, Pub/lius Ovid/ius 
Na/so, a popular Roman poet, was born at Sulmo, 
(Sulmona,) about ninety miles east of Rome, in 43 B.C. 
He studied rhetoric in Rome under Arellius Fuscus and 
Porcius Latro, and made himself master of Greek at 
Athens. His poetical genius was manifested in early 
youth, and afterwards diverted him from the practice of 
law, which, in compliance with his father’s will, he began 
to study. Ele held, however, several civil or judicial 
offices at Rome, and became one of the Decemviri. He 
sought and: obtained the acquaintance of Propertius, 
Horace, Macer, and other poets. He also enjoyed for a 
time the favour of the emperor Augustus. Among his 
earliest productions were three books of “ Amores.” 
Before the age of fifty he had published “The Art of 
Love,” (‘Ars Amatoria,”) ‘“ Medea,” a tragedy, and 
“Heroic Epistles,” (‘‘Heroides.”) He had also nearly 
finished his celebrated ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” (‘ Metamor- 
phoseon Libri XV.,”) which display great poetical 
genius. In the year 8 A.D. he was suddenly banished 
by Augustus to Tomi, on the Euxine, near the mouth 
of the Danube. The reason assigned for this penal 
measure was the publication of his immodest poem 
“The Art of Love;” but this is believed to have been 
a mere pretext, as that poem was published about ten 
years earlier. Ovid in his later writings alludes to some 
offence which he mysteriously conceals, and for which 
he admitted that he deserved to suffer. This question 
appears to have baffled the ingenuity and curiosity of 
scholars. He has been censured for the abject terms 
in which he petitioned Augustus for a pardon, which 
was inexorably refused. He died at Tomi in 18 4.p., 
which was also the year of Livy’s death. His ‘“ Me- 
dea,” which some ancient critics esteemed his most 
perfect work, is lost. During his exile he wrote, besides 


other minor poems, ‘Twelve Books of Fasti,”’ (‘ Fasto- 
rum Libri XII.,”) six of which have come down to us. 
This is a poetical Roman calendar, and has historical 
value as well as literary merit. Ovid was thrice married, 
and divorced his first wife and his second. He also loved 
and courted a woman of high rank, whom he celebrated 
under the fictitious name of Corinna. Some writers 
suppose she was Julia the daughter, or Julia the grand- 
daughter, of the emperor Augustus. The best English 
translation of Ovid is “ Ovid’s Metamorphoses, in Fifteen 
Books, translated by the Most Eminent Hands,” London, 
1717. Among these translators were Dryden, Addison, 
Congreve, and Garth. 

See Masson, ‘‘ Vita P. Ovidii Nasonis,” 1708; C. Rosmini, 


“Vita di Publio Ovidio Naso,” 1789; VILLENAVE, “Vie d’Ovide,”’ 
Paris, 1809; Bayt, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Ovide. See OVID. 
Ovidio. See OVID. 
Ovidius. See OVID. 


Oviedo, de, dda o-ve-a’p0, (ANDRES,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and missionary, born at Ilhescas. He was sent 
to Abyssinia about 1556. Died in 1577. 

Oviedo y Valdes, de, da o-ve-a’po e val-dés’, (Gon- 
SALO FERNANDEZ,) a celebrated Spanish historian, born 
at Madrid in 1478, became at an early age one of the 
pages at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. In 1513 
he visited the West Indies, where he resided many 
years, and obtained, among other important offices, that 
of historiographer of the Indies. His principal work is 
entitled “‘General History of the West Indies,” (1st vol., 
1535,) which, though containing many errors, displays 
extensive learning and has been of great value to sub- 
sequent historians. The last volume of it remains in 
manuscript. He also published a “Treatise on the 
Natural History of the Indies,” and wrote a valuable 
work, which is still in manuscript, entitled “ Quinqua- 
genas,” or Fifty Dialogues. Died in 1557. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature,” vol. i.; PREs- 


corT, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” vol. ii, book iv., and 
his ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. part i. 


Ovington, iiv/ing-ton, ? (JOHN,) an English ecclesi- 
astic and traveller, was chaplain to King James II. In 
1689 he sailed to the East Indies, and spent several years 
in Surat. He published in 1698 his “ Voyage to Surat 
in the Years 1689-93,” etc., which was translated into 
French. 

Owen. See GoRONWY-OWEN. 

O/wen, (DAviD DALE,) brother of Robert Dale, no- 
ticed below, was born in Lanarkshire, Scotland, in 1807. 
In 1848 he was appointed to conduct the geological 
survey of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. The result 
of his observations was published in a quarto volume, 
with maps and illustrations, (1852.) He was appointed 
in 1857 State geologist of Arkansas. Died in 1860. 

O/wen, (GEORGE,) an English physician, born in Wor- 
cestershire, took his degree in 1527. He became phy- 
sician to Henry VIII. Died in 1558. 

O/wen, (HENRYy,) a learned Welsh divine and theo- 
logical writer, born in Merionethshire about 1716. He 
published, among other works, ‘‘ Remarks on the Four 
Gospels,” and “ An Introduction to Hebrew Criticism,” 
Died in 1795. 

Owen, [Lat. Aupor/Nus,] (JOHN,) one of the best 
Latin poets of modern times, was born in Caernar- 
vonshire, in Wales, about 1560. His ‘‘ Epigrammata,” 
published in 1612, are remarkable for elegance and 
correctness of language and caustic wit. They have 
been translated into several languages. Died in 1622. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.’’ 

Owen, (JOHN,) an excellent English nonconformist 
divine and Puritan, born at Stadham, in Oxfordshire, in 
1616, was a son of Henry Owen, a minister. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, which he quitted 
about 1637. After that date he was chaplain to Sir 
Philip Dormer and to Lord Lovelace. He became a 
resident of London in 1641 or 1642, and published his 
“Display of Arminianism,” (1642.) In the civil war he 
was a constant adherent of the popular cause. He mar- 
ried early, was presented to the living of Coggeshall 
about 1644, and united himself in fellowship with the 
Independents. He published ‘Salus Electorum, San- 
guis Jesu; or the Death of Death in the Death of Christ. 
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In January, 1649, he preached a sermon before the House 
of Commons on the day after the execution of Charles I. 
This sermon was characterized by a more liberal and 
tolerant spirit than that which prevailed in his time. He 
was appointed chaplain to Cromwell in 1649, and Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1651. He was vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford about five years, 1652— 
56. In 1655 he wrote a work against Socinianism, called 
“*Vindiciae Evangelice.” After the restoration of 1660, 
Owen preached in London for a number of years, and 
wrote many works, among which are an ‘ Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” (1668,) a ‘‘ Discourse on 
the Holy Spirit,” (1674,) and “The Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation,” (1677.) Died in 1683. 

“ As a theological thinker and writer,” says the Rev. 
Andrew Thomson, “he holds his own distinctly-defined 
place among those Titanic intellects with which his age 
abounded. Surpassed by Baxter in point and pathos, 
by Howe in imagination and in the higher philosophy, 
. . . he is unrivalled in his power of unfolding the rich 
meanings of Scripture. In his writings he was pre- 
eminently the great theologian, and in_ his practical 
counsels the Nestor, of the Puritans.” (‘‘ Encyclopzedia 
Britannica.’’) 

See W. Orme, “Life of John Owen,”’ 1820; Rev. A. THomson, 
“Life of John Owen,” new edition, 1856; ‘* Biographia Britannica ;” 
Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses;’’ Wixson, ‘‘ Dissenting Churches ;’ 
Burnet, ‘‘ History of his Own Times;’’ Attrsone, ‘ Dictionary of 
Authors; ‘“ North British Review” for November, 185r. 

Owen, (JOHN,) an English divine, born in London 
about 1765. He was one of the earliest members, and 
the principal secretary during his lifetime, of the Bible 
Society. He wrote, among other treatises, ‘ The Chris- 
tian Monitor for the Last Days,” and a “ Vindication 
of the Bible Society.” Died in 1822. 

Owen, (LEW!s,) a Welsh theologian, born in Merion- 
ethshire in 1572. He wrote a book against the Jesuits, 
* Speculum Jesuiticum,” (1629.) 

Owen, (RICHARD,) an English zoologist, anatomist, 
and palzontologist of great eminence, was born at Lan- 
caster in 1804. He studied medicine, and entered the 
University of Edinburgh in 1824. In 1825 he became 
a pupil of John Abernethy, at Saint Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. Through the influence of Abernethy 
he was appointed assistant curator of the Hunterian 
Museum of the College of Surgeons. He expended 
immense labour in the production of a catalogue of this 
collection, and succeeded Clift as curator of the museum. 
He published an excellent ‘‘ Memoir on the Pearly Nau- 
tilus, (Nautilus Pompilius,”) (1832,) and a ‘‘ Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue of the Physiological Series 
of Comparative Anatomy in the Hunterian Museum,” (5 
vols., 1833-40.) He married in 1835 a daughter of Mr. 
Clift, above mentioned. About 1836 he succeeded Sir 
Charles Bell as Hunterian professor at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and gave a series of lectures on com- 
parative anatomy, which were published in 1843. He 
contributed numerous treatises or monographs on phys- 
iology and anatomy to the ‘Transactions of the Zoo- 
logical Society” and the ‘Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology.” Professor Owen has rendered important 
services to paleontology, and has exhibited remarkable 
skill in the anatomy and reconstruction of extinct ani- 
mals, such as the Cheirotherium, the Glyptodon, Mylo- 
don, and Plesiosaurus. He discovered a gigantic fossil 
bird, the Dinornis, Among his chief works are “ Odon- 
tography,” (2 vols., 1840,) a “History of British’ Fossil 
Mammals and Birds,” (1846,) and “On the Archetype 
and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton,” (1848.) 
He received the royal medal in 1848, and the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society in 1851. In 1856 he ceased 
to be Hunterian professor, and became director of the 
natural history departments of the British Museum. 
He is one of the eight foreign associates of the French 
Institute. In addition to the works above named, he 
has published a treatise ““On the Nature of Limbs,” 
(1849,) “On Parthenogenesis,” (1849,) and “On the 
Anatomy of Vertebrates,” (3 vols., 1866-68.) He was 
one of the first who used the microscope in the investi- 
gation of the structure of animals, and was the first who 
employed the word “homology” or “homologue” in com- 
parative anatomy. He admits the mutability of species, 
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but opposes the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection, 
for which he substitutes his “ hypothesis of Derivation.” 
He says, “Every species changes, in time, by virtue of 
inherent tendencies thereto. ‘Natural Selection’ holds 
that no such change can take place without the influence 
of altered external circumstances educing or selecting 
such change.” (‘On the Anatomy of Vertebrates,” 3d 
vol. chap. xl.) Humboldt is said to have expressed the 
opinion that Owen was the greatest anatomist of his 
age. He has been styled “the Cuvier of England” and 
“the Newton of natural history.” 

See a review of his writings in the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ 
for April, 1852, and July, 1853; ‘British Quarterly Review” for 
July, 1860 ; ‘* Fraser’s Magazine” for January, 1856; “‘ North British 
Review” for May, 1858. 

Owen, (RoBERT,) a socialist and philanthropist, born 
at Newton, in Wales, in 1771, was a son of poor parents. 
He married about 1800 a daughter of David Dale, who 
owned cotton-mills at New Lanark, on the Clyde. Owen 
managed these mills for a time with success, and gave 
much attention to the comfort of the operatives and the 
education of their children, He published in 1812 a 
“New View of Society,” and afterwards “The Book of 
the New Moral World,” in which he advocated a modi- 
fied system of community of property. About 1824 he 
purchased a large tract at New Harmony, Indiana, and 
there tested by experiment his socialist theory, which 
was entirely unsuccessful. He returned to England in 
1827, and continued to propagate his projects of reform 
by lectures and writings. His doctrines were adopted 
by a large number of people, who were called Owenites. 
Died in 1858. 

See ‘Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy,’”’ by W. L. Sar- 
GANT, London, 1860; “Life of Robert Owen,” (by F. A. Packarp,) 
Philadelphia, 1866; ‘ Biographical Sketches,’ by H. MArTINEAU ; 
ReyBaup, ‘‘ Etudes sur les Réformateurs contemporains ;”’ ‘f Robert 
Owen the Founder of Socialism in England,’’ 1869, by ARTHUR JOHN 
Bootu ; ‘Edinburgh Review” for October, 1819; ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’ for December, 1830; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for October, 1860. 

Owen, (RopErT DALE,) a distinguished political and 
miscellaneous writer, son of the preceding, was born at 
New Lanark, Scotland, in 1804. He came at an early 
age to America, settled in Indiana, and was elected to 
Congress by the Democratic party in 1843. He was 
chargé-d’affaires to Naples in 1853. He has published 
“New Views of Society,” (1825,) ‘Hints on Public 
Architecture,” (1849,) “‘ Footfalls on the Boundaries of 
another World,” (1859,) “The Wrong of Slavery, the 
Right of Emancipation,” etc., (1864,) and “ Beyond the 
Breakers,” a novel, (1870.) 

See the ‘‘ North British Review”’ for February, 1861. 


Owen, (THoMAS,) an English judge, born in Shrop- 
shire, gained a high reputation as judge of the common 
pleas. Died in 1598. His Reports were published in 
1656. 

ces (WILLIAM,) an able English painter of por- 
traits and history, born in Shropshire in 1769. He was 
patronized by the prince-regent, afterwards George IV. 
Died in 1824. 

Owen Glendower. See GLENDOWER. 

Owen Meredith. See BuLWEr. 

Owenson. See Morcan, Lapy. 

Owtram, (WILLIAM.) See OUTRAM. 

Ox’en-ford, (JOHN,) an English dramatist and trans- 
lator, born near London in 1812. Among his original 
dramas are “My Fellow-Clerk,” (1835,) and “A Day 
Well Spent,” (1836.) He translated Molicre’s “ Tartuffe,” 
and the “‘ Conversations of Goethe,” by Eckermann, and 
other works, from the German. 

Oxenham, ox’en-am, (JOHN,) an English seaman, 
served under Sir Francis Drake in 1572. He soon after 
sailed with one ship for the eastern shore of Darien, 
and crossed over to Panama and the Pear] Islands, where 
he was taken and put to death by the Spaniards. 

See J. Barrow, “Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign,”’ 1845. 

Oxenstiern, oks’en-stern’, or Oxenstierna, oks’en- 
shér‘na, (AXEL,) Count, chancellor of Sweden, and one 
of the greatest statesmen of the seventeenth century or 
of modern times, was born at Fané, in Upland, June 
16, 1583. He was educated at Jena and Wittenberg. 
At the age of twenty-six he was chosen a senator, after 
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having been employed in important negotiations. In 
1611 Gustavus Adolphus appointed him chancellor of 
Sweden, or prime minister. The prudence, zeal, and 
profound combinations of Oxenstiern contributed greatly 
to the success of the Swedish hero. After Gustavus 
was killed, in 1632, the chancellor was invested with full 
power by the senate, and prosecuted the war against 
the Emperor of Germany. He was recognized as the 
head of the Protestant league, which gained several vic- 
tories under his direction. During the minority of Queen 
Christina he governed Sweden with ability, restored the 
finances to good order, and patronized learning. He 
was prime minister after Christina began to reign, (1645,) 
and strenuously opposed her abdication. He died in 
August, 1654. Oxenstiern was the author of the often- 
quoted observation, addressed to his son, ‘‘ You do not 
know, my son, with how little wisdom the world is 
governed,” (“ Nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia homi- 
nes regantur.”) He was the reputed author of the 
second volume of “ Historia Belli Sueco-Germanici,” 
(‘History of the Swedish-German War,”) of which 
Chemnitz wrote the first volume. He was considered 
an equal match for Richelieu in diplomacy. He had 
two sons, John and Erik, who obtained high offices in 
the public service. 

See J. F. Lunpsriap, “Svensk Plutarch,’’ 2d vol., 1826-31; 
Jouan Gezettus, “‘ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver A. Oxenstierna,’’ 1774; 
C. P. HaGpere, “‘ Areminne 6fver A. Oxenstierna,’’ 1808 ; PUFFEN- 
porF, ‘“‘De Rebus Suecicis;’’ GrijEr, ‘‘ Histoire de la Suéde;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” RicHEtieu, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;” E. 
GYLLENSTOLPE, “‘ Areminne Ofver A. Oxenstierna,’’ 1777. 

Oxenstiern, (BENEDICT,) an able Swedish statesman, 
of the same family as the preceding, was born in 1623. 
He was appointed governor of Warsaw by Charles X., 
after whose death (1660) he returned to Sweden and 
had great influence in the government. About 1672 he 
obtained the confidence of Charles XI., who appointed, 
him chancellor and chief minister. The pacific system 
of Oxenstiern was disturbed by the death of Charles XL, 
in 1697. After Charles XII. had defeated the Danes 
and conquered Poland, Oxenstiern advised him to make 
peace, in a memoir which is called a master-piece of 
wisdom. Died in 1702. 

See Scui6zer, “ Schwedische Biographie.’’ 

Oxenstiern, (ERIK,) a son of the celebrated states- 
man, was born in 1624. He became a senator in 1652, 
and vice-chancellor in 1654, soon after which he con- 
ducted negotiations with the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Died in 1656. 

Oxenstiern, (JOHAN,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Stockholm in 1611. He entered the army, 
and obtained the rank of colonel. About 1639 he was 
raised to the dignity of senator. He was employed. for 
several years as minister-plenipotentiary in Germany, 
and represented Sweden in the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the peace of Westphalia, (1648.) Died at 
Weimar in 1657. 
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Oxenstierna. See OXENSTIERN. 

Oxenstierna, oks’en-shér’n4, (GABRIEL THURESON,) 
a Swedish diplomatist, born at Stockholm in 1641. He 
wrote, in French, a “Collection of Thoughts,” (‘* Recueil 
de Pensées,” 1725.) Died in 1707. 

Oxford, Eart or. See DE VERE, (EDWARD,) and 
HARLEY, (ROBERT.) 

Ox-¥-ar’té5 or Ox-ar’té5, [Gr. ’OFvaprn¢,] a Bactrian 
chief, whose daughter Roxana was married to Alexander 
the Great. This king appointed him satrap of Paropa- 
misus. Died after 316 B.C. é 

Ozanam, 0’z2/n6n’, (ANTOINE FREDERIC,) a French 
scholar and elegant writer, born at Milan in 1813. He 
became a good classical scholar, and studied law. In 
1844 he succeeded Fauriel as professor of foreign litera- 
ture at the Sorbonne, Paris. He attained eminence as 
a lecturer, and published, besides other works, ‘‘ Dante 
and the Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century,” 
(1839,) and “Etudes Germaniques pour servir 4 l’His- 
toire des Francs,” (2 vols., 1847-49.) Died in Septem- 
ber, 1853. 

See Lacorparre, ‘‘ Notice sur A. F. Ozanam,”’ prefixed to his 
collected works, 8 vols., 1855; LeGray, ‘ Etude biographique sur 
Ozanam,”’ 1854; J. J. Amp&re, “‘ Notice biographique sur A. F. 
Ozanam,”’ 1853; CoLLomBeT, ‘‘ Biographie de F. Ozanam,”’ 1853. 

Ozanam, (J. A. F.,).a French physician, born in 
Bresse in 1772, was the father of the preceding. He 
published a “ History of Epidemic Diseases,” (5 vols., 
1817-23.) Died at Lyons in 1836. 

Ozanam, (JACQUES,) a distinguished French mathe- 
matician, born at Bouligneux in 1640. Among his nu- 
merous and useful treatises are “‘ Mathematical Diction- 
ary,” (1691,) ‘‘ Mathematical and Physical Recreations,” 
(1694,) and “Theoretical and Practical Perspective,” 
(1711.) He taught mathematics in Paris, where he died 
1n 1717. 

See FONTENELLE, “ Bloge d’Ozanam.”’ 

Ozaneaux, 0’24’nd’, (JEAN GEORGE,) a French writer 
of prose and verse, was born in Paris in 1795. He wrote 
a ‘‘ History of France,” (2 vols., 1846,) which gained a 
prize of the French Academy, and “ Erreurs poétiques,” 
(3 vols., 1849.) Died in 1852. 

Ozanne, o’zin’, (NICOLAS MARIE,) a French designer 
on engraver, born at Brest in 1728; died in Paris in 
1811. 

O-zell’, (JOHN,) an English Zttévateur, of French ex- 
traction, was contemporary with Pope, who has given 
him a place in the “ Dunciad.” He made translations 
from Racine, Moliére, and Boileau, and from several 
Italian and Spanish writers. Died in 1743. 

See Cipser, ‘“ Lives of the Poets.’ 

Ozeretskofsko or Ozeretzkovsko, o-zeh-rét-skof’- 
sko, sometimes written Ozeretzkofisky, (NICHOLAS,) 
a Russian scientific writer, born about 1750. He wrote 
several treatises on zoology, botany, mineralogy, etc. 
Died about 1827. 


‘me 


Paalzow, von, fon palt’so, (AUGUSTE,) a German | 


lady, born at Berlin in 1788, was a sister of the painter 
Wach. She was the author of a popular romance, 
entitled ‘‘Godwie Castle,” (1836,) and other fictitious 
works. Died in 1847. ; 

Paas. See Pass. 

Paaw, (CORNELIS.) See PAuw. 

Paaw, pa’oo or pow, (PreTER,) a Dutch physician and 
naturalist, born at Amsterdam in 1564, was professor of 
medicine at Leyden, where he also foundéd the botanic 
garden. He published several valuable treatises on 
botany and anatomy. Died in 1617. 

Pabodie, pab’o-de, (WILLIAM JEWETT,) an American 
poet, born at Providence, Rhode Island, about 1812. 
He has published ‘ Calidore, a Legendary Poem,” and 
a number of smaller pieces. 

Pabst, papst, (HEINRICH WILHELM,) a German 
agriculturist, born near Lauterbach, in Hesse, in 1798. 
He published, besides other works, a “ Treatise on Rural 
Economy,” (5th edition, 1860.) 


Pabst, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German philosopher, 
born at Lindau, in Thuringia, in 1785. Among his 
works is ‘Man and his History,” (1830.) Died in 1837. 

Pa’ca, (WILLIAM,) one of the signers of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, was born in Harford 
county, Maryland, in 1740. He was elected to thé Con- 
gress of 1774, and continued in this office till 1778. He 
became Governor of Maryland in 1782, and in 1789 was 
appointed judge of the district court of the United States 
for Maryland. Died in 1799. 

See Goopricu, ‘‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 

Pacatianus, pa-ka-she-a/nus, [Fr. PACATIEN, pa’- 
ka’se-An’,] (Trrus CLAupius MARcEL.us,) a Roman 
emperor, whose existence is indicated only by medals. 
It is supposed that he assumed the title in 249 A.D. 

Pacatien. See PACATIANUS. 

Pacatus. See DREPANIUS. ‘ 

Pacca, pak’k4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian cardinal, 
born at Benevento in 1756. _ He became papal secretary 
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of state (z.2, prime minister) in 1808, and was imprisoned 
about three years by Napoleon, (1809-12.) Died in 1844. 
Tie wrote ‘‘ Historical Memoirs,” which have been pub- 
lished, (London, 1850.) 

' ee ArTAauD DE Monror, “Notice sur le Cardinal B. Pacca,” 
1846, 

Pacceard, pa’kar’, (ALEXxIs,) a French architect, born 
in Paris in 1813. He gained the grand prize in 1841. 

Pacchiarotto, pak-ke-a-rot’to, (JACOPO,) an eminent 
Italian painter, born at Sienna in the fifteenth century. 
He painted in oil and fresco with equal success. His 
style resembles that of Perugino. Among his best works 
in oil are an “ Ascension,” a “ Nativity of the Virgin,” 
and a Madonna, (at Munich.) His frescos may be seen 
at Sienna. His heads are greatly admired. To escape 
the penalty of a political conspiracy, he left Sienna in 
1535, and fled to France. 

See Vasart, “ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzt, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.” 

Pacchioni, pak-ke-o/nee, (ANTONIO,) an able Italian 
anatomist, born at Reggio in 1665. He removed to 
Rome about 1700, and was associated in the scientific 
labours of Lancisi. Died at Rome in 1726. His writings 
were published under the title of ‘*‘ Opera Omnia,” (1741.) 

Paccioli, p4t-cho’lee, or Pacioli, p4-cho’lee, (LucA,) 
an Italian mathematician and monk, born at Borgo San 
Sepolcro about 1450, was often called LucA DI BorGo 
or DE Burco. He taught at Perugia, Rome, Naples, 
Pisa, and Venice. His chief workis ‘Summa de Arith- 
metica, Geometria, Proportioni,” etc., (1494,)—the first 
printed book in which the method of keeping accounts 
by double entry was explained. He also wrote a work 
“On Divine Proportion,” (“De Divina Proportione,” 
1509,) the plates of which were engraved by his friend 
Leonardo da Vinci. He was living in 1509. 

See Trrazoscutl, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Pace, [Lat. Pa’cEus,] (RICHARD,) an English nego- 
tiator and priest, born in or near Winchester about 1482. 
He was employed in important missions by Henry VIIL., 
and sent to Rome about 1521 by Wolsey to urge his 
claims to the papacy. He was a friend of Erasmus, who 
addressed several letters to him. Pace obtained the 
deanery of Saint Paul’s, London, about 1520, and other 
benefices. He incurred the ill will of Wolsey, by whom 
he was confined in the Tower for two years, and became 
insane. Died in 1532. 

Pacetti, p4-chet’tee, (CAMILLO,) an Italian sculptor, 
born in Rome about 1760, became professor of sculpture 
in Milan. Died in 1827. 

Paceus. See PACE, (RICHARD.) 

Pache, pash, (JkEAN NIcoxas,) a French revolutionist, 

born in Paris in 1746. He was controller of the king’s 
household under the ministry of Necker. In October, 
1792, he was appointed minister of war by the influence 
of the Girondists, who removed him in February, 1793, 
because he had joined the Jacobin party. He was 
elected mayor of Paris in the spring of 1793, and took 
a prominent part in the ruin of the Girondists. Died 
in 1823. 
_ Pacheco, p4-cha’ko, (FRANCISCO,) an eminent Span- 
ish painter and writer, born at Seville in 1571, was a 
pupil of Luis Fernandez. He opened an academy in 
Seville in 1611, and was appointed painter to King 
Philip IV. after 1625. He designed well, and is com- 
mended for simplicity, but he was, not a good colorist. 
Among his chief works are “The Last Judgment,” 
“Dedalus and Icarus,” and “The Archangel Michael 
expelling Satan from Paradise.” He wrote a treatise on 
the art of painting, entitled “ Arte de la Pintura,” (1649,) 
which is highly esteemed. Among his pupils were 
Alonzo Cano and Velasquez. Died in 1654. 


See TIcKNor, “History of Spanish Literature ;? CEzAN-BER- 
MUDEZ, “‘ Diccionario Historico.” 


Pacheco, (MaAria.) See Pavia. 

Pa’ehes, [Gr. Idyyc,] an Athenian general, com- 
manded the army which took Mitylene in 427 B.c. 

Pa-cho’mi-us, [Gr, Tayoyuc ; Fr. PacOME, p8’/kom/,] 
an Egyptian ascetic of the fourth century, was born in 
the Thebaid. He is reputed the founder of regular 
monastic communities, or the first who prescribed fixed 
rules of life to the monks and nuns, He founded a 


monastery at Tabenna, on the Nile, and became so noted 
for his piety that many others were built in the vicinity 
by his disciples. Died about 348 A.D. 

Pachymeére. See PACHYMERES. 

Pa-chym/e-res, [Gr. Tedpyiog 6 Tayvuepne; Fr. 
PACHYMERE, pa’she’mair’,] one of the most eminent 
of the later Byzantine historians, was born at Nicza 
about 1242. He lived in Constantinople, and was chief 
justice of the imperial court. He wrote, besides other 
important works, a ‘‘ Historia Byzantina,” which com- 
prises the reigns of Michael Palzeologus and his son 
Andronicus. It is written with dignity, and is highly 
prized for its fidelity. He died probably after 1310. 

See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca.”’ 

Pacian, pa’she-an, [Sp. pron. p4-the-4n’; Lat. Pa- 
CIANUS, pa-she-a/nus ; Fr. PACIEN, pa’se-4N’,| a Spanish 
saint and writer, who flourished about 375 A.D., and was 
Bishop of Barcelona. 

Pacianus. See PACIAN. 

Paciaudi, p4-chow’dee, (PAoLo Marta,) a learned 
Italian antiquary, born at Turin in 1710, entered the 
order of Theatines. He published, besides other works, 
a “ History of the Grand Masters of the Order of Malta,” 
(3 vols., 1760, unfinished,) and “ Peloponnesian Monu- 
ments,” (‘“Monumenta Peloponnesiaca,” 1761.) He 
became librarian to the Duke of Parma about 1762. 
Died in 1785. 

See Fasront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;”? Dacier, ‘‘ Eloge de Paciaudi,’’ 

Pacichelli, p&-che-kel/lee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Ital- 
ian writer, born at Pistoia about 1640. He wrote “The 
Kingdom of Naples,” (“Tl Regno di Napoli,” 3 vols., 
1703.) Died in 1702, 

Pacien. See PACcIAN. 

Pacifico. See PAcIFICcUS. 

, Pa-ciffil-cus Max’i-mus, [It. Pacirico Massimo, 
pa-chee’fe-ko m4s’se-mo,] a Latin poet, born at Ascoli 
in 1400. He wrote many poems, which were published 
in 1489, under the title of “ Jocose and Festive Elegies,” 
(‘‘Elegize Jocosz et Festivee.”) Died about 1500. 

Pacini, pa-chee’nee, (GIOVANNI,) a popular com- 
poser, born at Syracuse, Sicily, in 1796 or 1790. He 
composed with a marvellous facility many operas, among 
which is “ Adelaide e Comingio,” (1818,) and ‘“ Niobe,” 
(1826.) 

Pacio, pa/cho, sometimes written Pace, [Lat. Pa/- 
clus A BrEr’1cA,] (GIULIO,) an eminent Italian jurist 
and classical scholar, born at Vicenza in 1550. Having 
been converted to the Protestant religion, he went into 
exile, and was professor of philosophy at Heidelberg 
and Sedan. About 1616 he obtained a chair of law 
at Valence, in France. He wrote “On the Method of 
Law,” (“De Juris Methodo,” 1597,) ‘On Contracts,” 
(‘De Contractibus,”) and other works. Died at Va- 
lence in 1635. 

See Berriat Satnt-Prrix, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. Pacius,” 
1840; ErscH und Gruser, ‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Nict- 
ron, “ Mémoires.” 

Pacioli. See Paccioui. 

Pacius a Beriga. See PAcio. 

Pack, (RICHARDSON,) an English writer, born in Suf- 
folk about 1680. He rose to the rank of major in the 
army. He published a volume of poems, (1718,) a “ Life 
of Pomponius Atticus,” and other works. Died in 1728, 

Pacéme. See PACHOMIUS. 

Pao’o-rus, [Gr. Héxopoc,|] the eldest son of Orodes, 
King of Parthia, was born about 66 B.c. At an early 
age he was associated with his father on the throne. In 
51 B.c. he led an army into Syria, where he was defeated 
by Caius Cassius, After the battle of Philippi, the Par- 
thian king sent to Syria another expedition, commanded 
by Pacorus and Titus Labienus, a Roman, who gained a 
victory over an officer of Antony. After Pacorus had 
subjected Syria, he was defeated and killed by the army 
of Ventidius, in 38 B.C. 

See Dion Cassius, “‘ History of Rome.” 

Pacorus, a king of Parthia, who reigned in the time 
of Domitian and Trajan. Little is known respecting 
him. 

Pacthod, p&k’to’, (MICHEL MarIk,) COUNT, a French 
general, born in Savoy in 1764, He gained the rank of 


PACUVIO 


general of division on the field of Espinosa, (1808,) and 
commanded in Naples and Illyria from 1810 to 1812. 
Died in 1830. 

Pacuvio. See Pacuvius. 

Pa-cu/vi-us, [It. Pacuvio, pa-koo’ve-o,] (Maxcus,) 
an eminent Roman tragic poet and painter, born at 
Brundusium about 220 B.c., was a nephew of the poet 
Ennius. According to the judgment of Quintilian and 
other ancient critics, his dramas had some merit. His 
works.are lost, except small fragments. He died at the 
age of ninety. His epitaph, composed by himself, has 
been preserved by Aulus Gellius. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘De Poetis Latinis;’?? ANNIBALE DE Lxo, ‘ Dis- 
sertazione intorno la Vita di M. Pacuvio,’’ 1763; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Paderna, p4-dér’n4, (PAOLO ANTONIO,) an Italian 
painter of history and landscapes, was born in 1649, 
His landscapes are highly praised. Died in 1708. 

Padilla, de, da p4-pél’y&, (FRANCESCO,) a Spanish 
historian, born at Antequera in 1527, was a nephew of 
the following. He wrote an “Ecclesiastical History of 
Spain.” Died in 1607. 

Padilla, de, (Don JuAN Loprz,) a Spanish patriot 
and general, born in Castile, was a son of a nobleman. 
He became in 1520 the leader of the malcontents whom 
the extortions and misrule of the Flemish ministers of 
Charles V. provoked to revolt. The insurgents elected 
a council called Junta de las Comunidades. Padilla de- 
feated the royal troops at Segovia, took Valladolid, the 
capital of Spain, and deposed the regent, Adrian of 
Utrecht. Dissensions arose among the popular party, 
Padilla was deprived of the command, and his successor 
was defeated. About the end of 1520 he was restored 
to the command. He was defeated and taken prisoner 
at Villalar in April, 1521, and executed the next day. 

See Rosertson, ‘‘ Charles V.,”’ vol. ii. book iii. 


Padilla, de, (LORENZo,) a Spanish historian, born at 
Antequera about 1485. He was eminent for learning, 
and received the title of historiographer to Charles V. 
He left in manuscript a “General History of Spain,” 
and a work on the antiquities of Spain, which was pub- 
lished in 1669. Died in 1540. 


See N. Antonio, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 


Padilla, de, (Dofia MARIA PACHECO,) the wife of 
Juan Lopez, noticed above, was a woman of great energy 
and talents, and devoted herself to the popular cause, 
After her husband’s death she took his place as leader, 
and made heroic but unsuccessful efforts to defend 
Toledo against the royalists. She escaped to Portugal, 
where she remained until her death. 

See Mariana, ‘‘ Historia de Espafia.’’ 

Padilla, de, (PEDRO,) a Spanish poet, born at Linares, 
was a friend of Cervantes. He published “ Pastoral 
Eclogues,” (1582,) and other poems. He was one of 
the best pastoral poets of his time. Died about 1600. 

See LonGrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Pad’ma’, [modern Hindoo pron. ptid’ma’,] written 
also Pedma, [from paddmd, a “lotus,”] one of the names 
of LaksHMf, (which see.) 

Padouan or Padovano. See CAvIno. 

Padouanino. See LEONI, (Orravio.) 

Padouanino, p4-doo-4-nee’no, (FRANCESCO,) an ex- 
cellent Italian painter of history and portraits, was born 
at Padua in 1552. He was correct in design and fertile 
in invention. Among his works is a picture of the de- 
liverance of two persons who were condemned to death. 
Died in 1617. 

His son Orravio was a skilful portrait-painter. 
died about 1634, at the age of fifty-two. 

Padovano. See LEonI, (Luicr and Orravio.) 

Peean, pee’an, [Gr. Hav, Tajov, or adv; Fr. 
PEAN, pa’én’,] a name applied to Apollo, and also a 
surname of A‘sculapius, the god who had the power of 
healing. It was afterwards applied to hymns sung in 
honour of Apollo, and to martial songs by which a 
victory was celebrated. 

Paelinck, pa/link, (JosEPH,) a Belgian painter, born 
near Ghent in 1781. He worked at Rome five years. 
Among his works is ‘The Discovery of the Cross.” 
Died at Brussels in 1839. 


He 
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Pzeonius, pé-o0/ne-us, [Iacé110¢,] or EPHESUS, a Greek 
architect, probably lived about 400 B.c. He completed 
(with Demetrius) the great temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

Pzeonius oF MENDE, an eminent Greek sculptor, of 
whom little is known, is supposed to have lived about 
430 B.c. He adorned with statues the temple of Jupiter 
at Olympia. 

Paer, pa-air’, (FERDINANDO,) an eminent Italian 
composer, born at Parma in 1771. Having produced 
some successful operas, he was appointed chapel-master 
at Dresden in 1801. He entered the service of Napoleon 
in 1807 as imperial composer, and was employed to direct 
the music of the court theatre. He was elected to the 
Institute in 1831. Among his most admired operas are 
“Griselda,” (1796,) ‘‘ Achille,” (1806,) and ‘‘ Agnese,” 
(1811.) Died at Paris in 1839. 

See Fits, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ ; 

Paesiello. See PAISIELLO. 

Paez, pa-és’, (FRANCESCO ALVAREZ,) a Portuguese 
monk, asserted the temporal power of the pope in a 
treatise ‘De Planctu Ecclesiz.” Died in 1532. 

Paez, p4-éth’, (FRANCISCO,) a Jesuit missionary, born 
at Olmedo, in Spain, in 1564. He entered Abyssinia in 
1603, learned a native dialect, and converted the king, 
Za-Denghel. He is said to have visited one of the 
sources of the Nile in 1618. He died in Abyssinia in 
1622, (as is supposed,) leaving a History of Abyssinia 
in manuscript, and some letters. 

Paez, pa-éth’, (Jost ANvONIO,) a South Americar 
general, born at Varinas about 1785. He served with 
distinction in the army of Bolivar against the Spaniards. 
The victory at the great battle of Carabobo, or Carabolo, 
in 1821, is ascribed to him. In 1830 he was elected 
President of Venezuela for four years. He was re-elected 
in 1838 or 1839, and was appointed dictator in 1846. 
Having failed in an armed contest with Monagas in 
1848, he was taken prisoner and exiled in 1850. He is 
represented as an able and respectable statesman. 

See his Autobiography, ‘f Autobiografia del José Antonio Paez,’ 
1867; “ North American Review” for July, 1827. 

Pagan, de, deh pa’g6n’, (BLAISE FRANGOIS,) COUNT, 
an eminent French engineer and geometer, was born at 
Avignon in 1604. He distinguished himself by skill and 
courage in the war against the French Protestants, and 
directed the siege of Nancy, in 1633. He had just been 
made a maréchal-de-camp, in 1642, when he was deprived 
of sight by disease. Continuing to apply himself with 
success to mathematics, he gained a high reputation by 
his writings. In 1645 he published in his ‘ Treatise on 
Fortifications” (“‘Traité des Fortifications”) a new sys- 
tem of fortification, which guickly superseded all others. 
He is reputed one of the greatest masters and improvers 
of the art on which that work treats. Died in 1665. 

See PERRAULT, ‘‘ Hommes illustres.”’ 

Paganel, pa’ga’nél’, (CAMILLE PIERRE ALEXIS,) a 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1797. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies six times between 1834 and 1846, 
and voted with the Centre. Among his works is a “‘ His- 
tory of Frederick the Great,” (1830.) Died in 1859. 

Paganel, (PIERRE,) a French politician, the father of 
the preceding, was born at Villeneuve d’Agen in 1745. 
He was a moderate member of the Convention in 1792- 
95. He voted, however, for the death and reprieve of 
the king. He wrote an “ Essay on the French Revolu- 
tion,” (3 vols., 1810.) Died in 1826. 

Pagani, pa-ga/nee, (FRANCESCO,) a Florentine painter, 
born in 1531. He painted frescos in his native city. 
Died in 1561. 

Pagani, (GREGORIO,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Florence in 1558. He was a pupil of Cigoli, 
whose style he imitated, was an excellent colorist, and 
was one of the best masters that Florence possessed 
at the end of the sixteenth century. His ‘master-piece, 
“The Discovery of the Cross,” was destroyed by fire. 
His extant works are not numerous. Died in 1605. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Pagani, (PAoLo,) a painter, born in the duchy of 
Milan in 1661. He worked in Venice with success. 
The gallery of Dresden contains his picture of a Mag- 
dalene in meditation. Died in 1716. 
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Pagani-Cesa, p4-g4’/nee cha’sa, (GiuSEPPE URBANO,) 
an Italian poet, born at Bellunoin 1757. He wrote “La 
Villegiatura di Clizia,” (1802,) and other poems of some 
merit. He also produced a mediocre version of Virgil’s 
“ 7Aneid,” (1822.) Died in 1835. 

Paganini, p4-ga-nee/nee, (NICCOLO,) a celebrated Ital- 
jan performer on the violin, was born at Genoa in 1784. 
He received lessons from Rolla, Ghiretti, and Paer, 
and is said to have composed a sonata of merit at the 
age of nine, about which time he began to perform in 
public concerts, and by his wonderful powers produced 
the most extraordinary excitement among the audience. 
When not yet fifteen, he escaped from the control of his 
father, and commenced business on his own account. 
But, unhappily, the admiration and flatteries which he 
received, and the control of large sums of money, which 
he procured almost without effort, exerted a most in- 
jurious effect on his moral character, and he fell into 
habits of gambling and into the practice of other vices, 
About 1802 he retired for a time from public view; but 
his former habits of life, and the necessity of excitement, 
soon induced or compelled him to return. After he had 
given concerts in the great cities of Italy, he visited Vienna 
in 1828, and was received with the wildest enthusiasm. 
His performances created a furor wholly unparalleled 
in the history of music. He gained enormous sums of 
money in Paris and London. His marvellous perform- 
ance on a single string excited especial astonishment, 
He composed sonatas, etc. for the violin, which display 
an inventive genius. Died at Nice in 1840. With all 
his rare gifts, he is said to have been sensual, extremely 
avaricious, and excessively vain. 

See ScuoTrxy, ‘‘ Paganini’s Leben und Treiben,’’ Prague, 1830; 
ConESTABILE, ‘‘ Vita del celebre N. Paganini; J. IMBERT DE LA 
PHALEQUE, “‘ Notice sur N. Paganini,’’ Paris, 1830; G. E. ANDERs, 
‘* Paganini, sa Vie, sa Personne,” etc., 1831 ; FR. FAYOLLE, “ Paga- 
nini et Bériot,’? 183%; Frris, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musi- 
ciens ;”? ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1831. 


Pagano, p4-g4’no, (FRANCESCO MARIA,) a political 
writer, born at Brienza, in the kingdom of Naples, in 
1748. He obtained the chair of law at Naples in 1787. 
His principal work is “ Political Essays,” (‘‘Saggi po- 
litici,” 1792.) He was a partisan of the Neapolitan re- 
public formed in 1798. Having been taken prisoner by 
the royalists, he was executed in 1800. 

Paganucci, p4-g4-noot/chee, (JEAN,) a French mer- 
chant, born at Lyons in 1729, wrote an excellent “ Mer- 
chants’ Manual,” (“Manuel des Négociants,” 3 vols., 
1762.) Died in 1797. 

Page, (JoHN,) an American patriot and Governor, 
born in Gloucester county, Virginia, in 1743. He ren- 
dered important services during the Revolution, was 
a member of Congress from Virginia for eight years, 
(1789-97,) and was elected Governor of Virginia in 
1802. He was a personal friend of Thomas Jefferson. 
Died at Richmond in 1808. 

Page, (THOMAS JEFFERSON,) an American naval 
officer, born in Virginia about 1815. He was appointed 
a commander in the United States navy in 1855. 

Page, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, born at Harrow 
in 1590, was master of a free school at Reading. He 
wrote “The Peace-Maker, or a Brief Motive to Unity.” 
Died in 1663. 

Page, (WILLIAM,) an American painter, born at Al- 
bany in 1811. He studied for a time under S. F. B. 
Morse, in New York, and subsequently produced several 
portraits and historical pieces which established. his 
reputation. He visited Rome about 1850, and returned 
in 1860 to New York. Among his principal works are 
the “ Flight into Egypt,” “Moses and Aaron on Mount 
Horeb,” and “ The Infant Bacchus.” 


See Tuckerman, ‘Book of the Artists.” 


Pagenstecher, p4/Zen-stéx’er, (ALEXANDER AR- 
NOLD,) a German jurisconsult, born at Bentheim in 
1659. He became professor of law at Groningen, and 
wrote many works. Died in 1716, 

Pages. See GARNIER-PaGis, 

Pagés, pa’zhés’, (FRANGoIS XAVIER,) a French Zi#/- 
rateur, born at Aurillac in 1745. He published, besides 
many novels, ‘‘ Historical Tableaux of the French Revo- 
lution,” (3 vols., 1791-1804.) Died in 1802, 


Pagés, (PIERRE MARIE FRANGOIS,) a French voyager, 
born at Toulouse in 1748, was a captain in the navy. 
He published in 1782 “ Voyages around the World and 
towards the Poles in 1767-1776.” He was massacred 
be the negroes in Saint Domingo in 1793. 

Pages de l’Ariége, pi’zhés’ deh 1a/re’azh’, (JEAN 
PIERRE,) a French political writer, born in Ariége in 
1784. He was an editor of several Liberal journals of 
Paris after the restoration. In 1848 he was elected to 
the Constituent Assembly. He published several works. 

Pag/et, (Lord CLARENCE EpWarRD,) a British ad- 
miral, a brother of the Marquis of Anglesey, was born 
in 1811. He served as captain in the navy, and com- 
manded the Princess Royal in the Baltic in 1854. He 
was elected to Parliament by the Liberals in 1847, and 
again in 1857. In 1859 he was appointed secretary to 
the Admiralty. He became a vice-admiral in 1865. 

Paget or Pag/it, (EusreBius,) an English Puritan 
minister and writer, born in Northamptonshire about 
1542., He became rector of Saint Anne and Saint 
Agnes, London, in 1604. His chief work is a ‘‘ History 
of the Bible.” Died in 1617. 

His son EPHRAIM (1575-1647) was noted as a linguist. 
He wrote a “Christianographia,” (1635.) 

Paget, (GEORGE FREDERICK AUGUsTUS,) LoRD, a 
brother of Clarence Edward, noticed above, was born in 
1818. He became lieutenant-colonel of dragoons about 
1846, and distinguished himself at Balaklava, (1854.) 

Paget, (HENRY WILLIAM,) Lorp. See ANGLESEY. 

Paget, (JAMEs,) F.R.S., an English physiologist and 
surgeon of high reputation, was born in Great Yarmouth 
in 1814. He was admitted into the College of Surgeons 
in 1836, and afterwards became Hunterian professor of 
surgery. He wrote articles for several medical journals. 
pene his works are “ Lectures on Surgical Pathology,” 
(1853.) 

Paget, (WILLIAM,) BARON, an English statesman, 
born in London in 1506. He became one of the secre- 
taries of state in 1543. Designated by Henry VIII. as 
one of the executors of his will, Paget took a prominent 
part in the events of the reign of Edward VI., and was 
keeper of the seals in the following reign. In 1561 he 
advised Elizabeth to make an alliance with the King of 
Navarre and the Huguenots rather than the King of 
Spain. Died in 1563. 

Paggi, pAd’jee, or Pagi, pa’jee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
an eminent Italian painter, born at Genoa in 1554, was 
a pupil of Luca Cambiaso. He worked about twenty 
years at Florence, and returned to Genoa in 1600, after 
which he adorned the churches of that city with many 
paintings. He was the master of a school in which sev- 
eral able artists were formed, and excelled as a colorist. 
Among his master-pieces are “‘ The Transfiguration” and 
“ The Massacre of the Innocents.” Died in 1627. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy; Soprant, ‘‘ Vite de’ 
Pittori Genovesi.”’ 

Pagi, pa’zhe’, (ANTOINE,) a French chronologist, born 
in Provence in 1624.. His reputation is founded on his 
“Historical and Chronological Criticism on the Ec- 
clesiastical Annals of Baronius,” (‘Critica historico- 
chronologica in Annales Ecclesiasticos Baronii,” 4 vols., 
1705.) Died in 1699. 

Pagi, (FRANCOIS,) a French historian, born at Lam- 
besc in 1654, was a nephew of the preceding. Died 
in 1721. 

Pagi, L’ Aspe, a French historian, born at Martigue 
about 1690. He published a “ History of the Revolu- 
tions of the Low Countries,” (1727.) 

Pagit. See PAGEr, (EUSEBIUS.) 

Paglia, p4l’y4, (ANroNnio,) a distinguished Italian 
painter, born in 1680. He was a skilful imitator of the 
old masters. He worked in Brescia, the churches of 
which contain many of his pictures. Died in 1747. 

-Paglia, (FRANCESCo,) the father of the preceding, 
born at Brescia in 1636, was a pupil of Guercino. He 
excelled in portraits and in the science of clair-obscur. 
He died soon after 1700. 

Pagnerre, pan‘yair’, (LAURENT ANTOINE,) a French 
republican, born in Seine-et-Oise in 1805. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to the mayor of Paris, Garnier-Pages, 
in February, 1848, secretary-general of the provisional 
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government on the 1st of March, and director of the 
Comptoir national d’Escompte on the 9th of March. He 
was the first proposer of this institution, which rendered 
great services to the public in that.crisis.. Died in 1854. 

Pagnest, pig’na’, (AMABLE LouIs CLAUDE,) a French 
portrait-painter, born in Paris in 1790; died in 1819. 

Pagnini, pan-yee/nee, [Lat. PAGNI/Nus,] (LUCA AN- 
TONIO,) an Italian classical scholar and monk, born at 
Pistoia in 1737. He wrote Greek and Latin epigrams, 
“Epigrammi morali cento,” (1799,) which were admired, 
and produced good translations of Anacreon, (1766,) 
Theocritus, (1780,) Hesiod, (1797,) and Horace’s ‘‘ Sa- 
tires and Epistles,” (1814.) He corresponded with Alfieri, 
Frugoni, and Cesarotti. In 1806 he became professor of 
Latin at Pisa. Died in 1814. 

See Cramp, “Elogium L, A. Pagnini,’”’ 1814; TrpaLpo, “ Bio- 
grafia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 

Pagnino, pan-yee’no, [Lat. PAGNI/NUS,] (SANTE,) an 
Italian Orientalist, was born at Lucca about 1470, He 
entered the order of Dominicans, and became a resident 
of Lyons in 1525. He produced a Latin version of the 
Bible from the original Hebrew and Greek, (1528,) which 
was highly commended by Buxtorf, Huet, and other 
critics. Among his works is a “ Hebrew-Latin Dic- 
tionary,” (1529.) Died about 1538. 

See A. Piricaup, “ Notice sur S. Pagnino,’’ 1850; TrRABOSCHI, 
‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” 

Pagninus. See PAGNINO. 

Pahlen, von der, fon dér p4/len, (PETER,) BARON or 
Count, a Russian general, born about 1744. He gained 
the favour of the Czar Paul, who appointed him Gov- 
ernor-General of Saint Petersburg. He took an active 
part in the assassination of Paul, in 1801, and is said to 
have been the chief of that conspiracy. He retired to 
his estate in Livonia, where he died in 1826. 

Pahlen, von der, (PETER,) Count, a Russian gen- 


eral, and son of the preceding, distinguished himself in 


the campaigns of 1812 and 1813. He was ambassador 
to Paris from 1835 to 1842. 

Paice. See PAck, (RICHARD.) 

Paillet, pa’ya’, (ALPHONSE GABRIEL VICTOR,) an 
eminent French advocate, born at Soissons in 1795, 
settled in Paris about 1826, and acquired a very high 
reputation for eloquence and probity. He displayed 
consummate art in the statement and exposition of facts. 
In 1849 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly. 
Died in 1855. ‘Nature had given him,” says the “ Bio- 


‘graphie Universelle,” “in a just measure and in perfect 


equilibrium, al] the qualities which are requisite to form 
a great advocate.” 

See, also, J. Larnac, ‘“ Eloge de M. Paillet,”? 1857. 

Pailliet, pa’ye-4’, or Paillet, p&’yd’, (JEAN BaAp- 
TISTE JOSEPH,) a French jurist, born at Orléans in 1789. 
He published a “Manual of French Law,” (9th edition, 
1836,) which was perhaps more popular than any other 
bred book. He also wrote other works. Died about 
1860. 

Paillot de Montabert, pa’yo’ deh mdn’ta’bair’, 
(JEAN Nicoras,) a French painter, born at Troyes in 
1771. He wrote a ‘(Complete Treatise on. Painting,” 
(9 vols., 1829.) Died in 1849. 

Paine, pan, (ELEAZAR A.,) an American general, born 
in Ohio about 1815, graduated: at West Point in 1839. 
He became a brigadier-general about September, 1861, 
and served in Tennessee and Mississippi in 1862-63. 

Paine, (Eviyau,) LL.D., an American jurist, born at 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, in 1757. He was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1794, and in 1801 became judge 
of the United States court for Vermont. He-was a 
member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and of other learned institutions. Died in 1842. 

Paine, (ELIjAu,) son of the preceding, was born at 
Williamstown, Vermont, in 1796, and rose to eminence as 
a jurist. He published, in conjunction with John Duer, 
“ Practice in Civil Actions and Proceedings in the State 
of New York,” (1830.) Died in 1853. 

Paine, (MArtyN,) M.D., LL.D., brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Williamstown, Vermont, in 1794, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1813. He afterwards 
settled in New York, where he gained a high reputation 
and extensive practice. In 1841 he was one of the founders 


of the University Medical College, in which he filled the 
chair of therapeutics and materia medica. He has pub- 
lished, among other works, “The Cholera Asphyxia of 
New York,” “ Medical and Physiological Commentaries,” 
(1840,) and ‘Institutes of Medicine,” (1847.) The two 
last-named have a very high reputation. He has also 
written a treatise on “ Theoretical Geology.” 

Paine, (RopeRY TREAT,) an American jurist and a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born at 
Boston in 1731. He was a member of Congress for about 
four years, (1774-78.) In 1780 he was one of the com- 
mittee which formed the State Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1790 became judge of the supreme 
court of that State. Died in 1814. 

See Goonricn, “‘ Lives of the Signers to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.”’ 

Paine, (RoBERT TREAT,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Taunton, Massachusetts, in 1773. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1792, and, having subsequently 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1802. He was 
the author of a very popular political song, entitled 
“ Adams and Liberty,” and of other works, in prose and 
verse. Died in 1811. 

See R. W. Griswo tp, “ Poets and Poetry of America,”’ p. 75 


Paine, (THOMAS,) a political and deistical writer, 
born at Thetford, in Norfolk, England, in January, 1737. 
His father was a Quaker, and brought up his son to his 
own trade, that of stay-maker. Paine married young, 
and settled in 1759 at Sandwich. Having lost his wife 
about 1761, he removed to London, where for a short 
time he was employed as a school-teacher. After seve- 
ral changes of business and residence, he emigrated to 
America in 1774, with a letter of recommendation from 
Dr. Franklin, whom he met in London. He became 
editor of the “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” and gave an 
impulse to the Revolution by his famous pamphlet called 
“Common Sense,” in which he advocated the policy of 
separation and independence. It was issued in January, 
1776, and appears to have contributed in an extraordi- 
nary degree to the advancement of republican ideas, 
He enlisted as a volunteer in the army in the autumn 
of 1776. To counteract the depression of spirits which 
prevailed in the winter of 1776-77, he published “The 
Crisis,” a periodical, which appeared at irregular in- 
tervals for some years and was very successful. The 
phrase “ These are the times that try men’s souls” was 
first used in the “Crisis.” He was secretary to the 
committee on foreign affairs in Congress from April, 
1777, to January, 1779, and went to France in 1781, with 
Colonel Laurens, to negotiate a loan for the United 
States. His services in the Revolution were rewarded 
by Congress in 1785 with a present of three thousand 
dollars, and the State, of New York gave him three 
hundred acres of Jand. 

In 1787 he visited France, from which he passed to 
England. He invented an iron bridge, and procured the 
construction of such a bridge at Rotherham, in York- 
shire. He returned to Paris in 1789, and, in answer to 
Burke’s “ Reflections on the French Revolution,” wrote 
his “ Rights of Man,” (1791,) which obtained great popu- 
larity. In September, 1792, he was elected a member 
of the French National Convention by the citizens of 
the Pas-de-Calais. He acted with the Girondists, and, 
in the trial of the king, voted for his banishment. About 
the end of 1793 he was expelled from the Convention, as 
a foreigner, by the Jacobins, who also issued a decree 
that all natives of England found in France should be 
imprisoned. He was accordingly cast into prison, and 
narrowly escaped death in the reign of terror. In 
November, 1794, he was released, through the influence 
of James Monroe, (afterwards President of the United 
States,) and resumed his seat in the Convention. He 
produced in 1795 a deistical work entitled “The Age of 
Reason,” which gave great offence to many of his polit- 
ical friends.* This work, although characterized by a 
certain vigour as well as flippancy of style, and though 
from its very indecency calculated to obtain currency 
among the less refined portion of society, yet, being 


_ ™ See an interesting letter from Franklin to Paine on this subject, 
in Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s works, vol. x. P- 281. 
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conspicuously wanting ina spirit of candour, and betray- 
ing an utter deficiency in true scholarship, is likely to exert 
but little influence upon intelligent and reflecting minds, 
and least of all on those whose learning qualifies them 
to judge of the ignorance of the writer and the essential 
shallowness of most of his arguments. He returned to 
the United States in 1802, and passed his latter years 
in private life and comparative obscurity. He became 
intemperate in the latter part of his life. Died in New 
York in June, 1809. 

See Cukeruam, ‘‘ Memoirs of Thomas Paine,” 1809; CARLILE, 
‘Life of Thomas Paine,” 1814; G. CHaLmers, “ Life of Thomas 
Paine,” 1791; G. Varz, ‘Life of Thomas Paine,” 1341; W. T. 
SHerwin, “Life of Thomas Paine,’ 1819; Witr1am CopBert, 
© Life of Thomas Paine ;’? Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American 
Literature,’” vol. i. ; ALLIBoNE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”’ “‘ North 
American Review” for July, 1843; “‘ Atlantic Monthly” for July and 
December, 1859; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for May, 1791, and March, 
1792; ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia.” 

Paint/er, (WILLIAM,) an English writer or translator, 
lived in the reign of Elizabeth. He published “The 
Palace of Pleasure, beautified, adorned, and well fur- 
nished with Pleasant Histories and Excellent Novels,” 
etc., (2 vols., 1566-69.) Died after 1590. 

Paisiello, pi-Se-el/lo, or Paesiello, p4-4-Se-el’lo, 
(GIOVANNI,) a celebrated Italian composer, born at 
Tarento in 1741, studied five years under Durante at 
Naples. About 1764 he produced operas entitled “ La 
Pupilla” and “11 Mondo alla Rovescio,” which extended 
his reputation throughout Italy. He was chapel-master 
to the King of Naples from 1786 to 1798. Having been 
invited by Bonaparte, he went to Paris in 1802, and 
officiated as chapel-master for two years. He returned 
to Naples in 1804. Among his popular operas-are “ King 
Theodore,” (‘‘Il Re Teodoro,”) ‘ The Barber of Seville,” 
‘CPrascatiha,” “La. ILocandat’’s“‘ Pirro,” jandi’ “Io son 
Lindoro,” (or “ Hope told a Flattering Tale.”) “ He is 
superior to his rivals,” says Denne-Baron, ‘in the 
suavity of his melody and the charm of his expression.” 
His works display verve, originality, an extreme fertility 
of invention, and a grace and elegance which are almost 
unequalled. Died in 1816, 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Notice sur Paisiello ;” Fitts, 
‘*‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;’’ Lesuzur, ‘‘ Notice sur 
G. Paisiello,” 1816; Scuizzt, ‘‘ Raggionamento della Vita di G. Pai- 
siello,”” 1837; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Paitoni, pi-to’nee, (Giacomo MariIA,) an _ Italian 
monk and bibliographer, born at Venice about 1710. 
His reputation is founded on an accurate work entitled 
“Library of Ancient Latin and Greek Authors,” etc., 
(“Biblioteca degli Autori antichi Greci e Latini vol- 
garizzati,” 5 vols., 1767.) Died in 1774. 

Paixhans, paks’anz or pak’sén’, (HENRI JOSEPH,) a 
French general, born at Metz in 1783. He served in the 
campaigns of Austria and Prussia, and at the battle of 
Moskwa, (1812.) He represented Metz in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies many years, ending in 1848, and rose to 
the rank of general of division. He made improvements 
in artillery and projectiles, which bear his name, and 
published several works on artillery and the art of war. 
The Paixhan guns were first used in France about 1824. 
Died in 1854. 

_ See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” for June, 1828. 

Pajol, pa’zhol’, (CLAUDE PIERRE,) CoMTE, a French 
general, born at Besangon in 1772. He signalized him- 
self at Ulm and Austerlitz, (1805,) was made a general 
of brigade in 1807, and became a general of division 
in 1812. His defence of Montereau was praised by Na- 
poleon, who appointed him grand officer of the legion of 
honour in 1314. He fought against Charles X., and was 
second in command of the Parisian troops in July, 1830. 
Died in 1844. 

Pajon, pa’zhén’, (CLAupE,) a French Protestant 
minister, born at Romorantin in 1626. He preached at 
Orléans, and gained a high reputation by his writings, 
among which is a defence of the Protestant faith against 
Nicole, entitled “Examen des Préjugés légitimes,” (de 
Nicole,) (1675.) Died in 1685. 

Pajot, pa‘zho’, (Louis Lfon,) Comte d’Ons-en-Bray, 
(dén s6n bra,) a French mechanician and collector, born 
in Parisin 1678. He collected a rich cabinet of machines 
and rare works of art,etc, He invented an anemometer, 
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and wrote several scientific treatises. In 1708 he became 
director-general of the post-office. Died in 1754. 

Pajou, pa’zhoo’, (AUGusTIN,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris in 1730, was a pupil of Lemoyne. He gained 
the grand prize in 1748, and went as royal pensioner to 
Rome, where he remained twelve years. He enjoyed 
great celebrity in France in his time. Among his works 
are statues of Pascal, Descartes, Fénelon, Turenne, and 
Bossuet. Died at Paris in 1809. 


See LesreTon, “ Notice historique surla Vie de M. Pajou,”’ 1810; 
‘* Biographie Universelle.”’ 


Pajou, (JACQUES AUGUSTIN,) a historical painter, ason 
of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1766 ; died in 1828. 

Pakenham, pa’ken-am, (Sir Epwarp,) a British 
general, who commanded the army which attacked New 
Orleans and was defeated by General Jackson, January 
8, 1815. He was killed in this action. He was a brother- 
in-law of the Duke of Wellington. 

Pakenham, (Sir THomMas,) a British admiral, born in 
1758. As captain of a ship of seventy-four guns, he took 
part in Lord Howe’s victory over the French in June, 
1794. He became admiral about 1810. Died in 1836. 

Pa’king-ton, (DororHy,) a learned English lady, 
was a daughter of Lord Coventry, and wife of Sir John 
Pakington. Died in 1679. She was supposed to be the 
author of “The Whole Duty of Man.” 

Pakington, (Sir JOHN SOMERSET,) an English con- 
servative politician, a son of William Russell, of Powick 
Court, Worcestershire, was born in 1799. He assumed 
the name of his uncle about 1830. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1837, and was colonial secretary for a short time 
in 1852. From February, 1858, to July, 1859, he was 
first lord of the admiralty.. He became secretary of 
war in March, 1867, and resigned in December, 1868. 

Palacky, p4-lats’kee, sometimes Anglicized in proe 
nunciation as pa-lak’kee, (FRANCIS,) an eminent Bohee. 
mian historian and critic, born at Hodslawitz in June, 
1798, is a Protestant. He was appointed historiographer 
of Bohemia about 1830, and edited the “ Journal of the 
Bohemian Museum” from 1827 to 1837. He was an 
active supporter of liberal principles in 1848, and pre- 
sided over a Congress of Slavonians at Prague in that 
year. His principal work is an excellent ‘ History of 
Bohemia,” in German, (8 vols., 1836-60.) 

Paladines. See PALLADINES, 

Paladini, pa-]4-dee’nee, (ARCANGELA,) a painter and 
poetess, born at Pisa in 1599; died in 1622. : 

Paladini, (Fittppo,) an able Florentine painter, born 
about 1544, was the father of the preceding. His picture 
of the “Death of John the Baptist” is admired. Died 
in 1614. 

Paleemon, pa-lee’mon, [Gr. IaAaivov ; Fr. PALEMON, 
p#/la/mén’/,| in the Greek mythology, the son of Athamas 
and Ino, was first called MELICERTA. He was regarded 
as a marine divinity, and the Isthmian games were instie 
tuted in his honour. He was identified with the Roman 
Portumnus, (See MELICERYTA.) 

Palzemon, pa-lee’mon, (QuInTUS REMMtUS,) a Ro- 
man grammarian, who lived in the time of Tiberius, 
about 45 A.D. 

Paleologus, pa-le-ol’o-gus, [Gr. IlaAaoddyoc; Fr. 
PALEOLOGUE, pa‘la’o’log’,| the name of an illustrious 
Byzantine family which acquired distinction in the elev- 
enth century. They reigned in Constantinople from 
1260 until 1453, when that capital was taken by the 
Turks. (See ANDRonicus IL, Consranrinus XIII, 
MANUEL II., JoHN VI., and Jonn VII.) 

Palephatus, pa-lé{’a-tus, a Greek historian of Aby- 
dos, was a friend of Aristotle, and lived about 350 B.c. 
According to Suidas, he wrote on Attica, Arabia, and 
Cyprus, 

Paleephatus, a Greek writer of an uncertain period, 
to whom Suidas attributes an “ Explanation of Things 
related in Mythology.” By some critics this is identified 
with an extant work ‘On Things Incredible,” (zep? tov 
ariotwv.) Suidas also mentions an Athenian epic poet 
of this name, who lived before Homer. 

Palafox, de, da p4-la-foH’, (JUAN,) a Spanish bishop 
and writer, born in Aragon in 1600.. He became Bishop 
of Osma in 1653. He wrote, besides works of devotion, 
“The Shepherd of Christmas Eve,” (‘‘ Pastor de Noche 
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Buena,” 1655,) and “ The Conquest of China by the Tar- 
tars,” (1678.) Died in 1659. ‘ 

See Dinouart, ‘Vie de J. de Palafox,” 1767; CHampion, 
“Histoire de J. de Palafox,’’ 1688. 

Palafox y Melzi, p4-la-foH’ e mel’ ¢Zee, (Jos,) com- 
monly called simply PALAFox, (which in pronunciation 
is usually Anglicized as pal’a-foks’,) a Spanish general, 
born in Aragon in 1780. He became in his youth a 
member of the military household of the king. When 
an attack on Saragossa by the French was expected, in 
1808, he was nominated captain-general by popular ac- 
clamation. He defended that city obstinately for sixty 
days, at the end of which term the French retired, August, 
1808. Another force, under Lannes, renewed the siege 
in November, and Palafox was forced to capitulate in 
February, 1809. He supported the popular cause against 
Ferdinand VII. in 1820. About 1836 he was made Duke 
of Saragossa. Died in 1847. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pal’/a-mas, [IlaAepudc,| (GREGORIUS,) a Greek monk 
and mystical writer, lived about 1350, He was the 
leader of a sect or party called Palamites, whose claims 
to mystical light caused a great controversy. 

Palameéde. See PALAMEDES. 

Pal-a-me/dé8, [Gr. Iladaunjdnc ; Fr. PALAMEDE, pa’- 
14’mad’,| a personage of classic mythology, supposed to 
have been the inventor of scales, measures, chess, dice, 
and several letters of the Greek alphabet. Having joined 
the expedition against Troy, he exposed by an ingenious 
stratagem the feigned insanity of Ulysses, and thereby 
incurred his enmity. The poets relate that Ulysses 
concealed in the tent of Palamedes a sum of money 
and a forged letter from Priam, on the evidence of which 
Palamedes was convicted of treason and put to death. 

See Virait, ‘‘ Hneid,” book ii. 82. 

Palaprat, pa’la’pra’, (JEAN DE Brcor,) a French 
dramatic poet, born at Toulouse in 1650. 
retary to the grand prior of Vendéme, and was noted 
for wit. He wrote dramas entitled “The Secret Re- 
vealed” and “The Prude of the Time,” (“La Prude du 
Temps,”) and assisted Brueys in the composition of 
several plays. Died in 1721. 

Pal-a-ti/nus, a surname given by the Romans to 
Apollo, to whom a temple was erected on Mount Pala- 
tine. 

Palazzi, p4-lAt’see, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian historian, 
born at Venice about 1648. He wrote many mediocre 
works, among which is a ‘‘ History of the German Em- 
pire,” (9 vols., 1671-79.) Died about 1702. 

Paleario. See PALEARIUS. 

Pal-e-a’ri-us or Paleario, p4-la-4/re-o, (AONIUS or 
AONIO,) a good Italian writer and scholar, was born in 
the Campagna of Rome about 1500. His proper name 
was DELLA PaGcLiA, (pal’ya.) He acquired distinction 
as a Latin poet, and became professor of eloquence at 
Milan in 1555. His Latin poem on the immortality of 
the soul (1536) was commended by Sadolet. Having 
been converted to the doctrines of the Reformers, or 
advocated religious liberty, he was tried for heresy and 
hung at Rome in 1570. 


See ‘‘ Life and Times of Aonio Paleario,” by M. Youne, 2 vols., 
1860; Guruitt, ‘‘ Leben des A. Palearius,’’ 1805; Baye, ‘‘ His- 
toricai and Critical Dictionary ;” Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 


Palémon. See PALAMON. 

Palencia, de, (ALFONSoO.) 
LENCIA. 

Palencia, de, da p4-lén’the-4, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish 
soldier and writer, lived in the sixteenth century. He 
served in the army in Peru, and published in 1571 a 
“ History of Peru.” 

See Prescort, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,” vol. ii. 
book vy. 

Paléologue. See PALAZOLOGUS. 

Paleotti, p4-Ja-ot’tee, (GABRIEL,) an Italian cardinal, 
born at Bologna in 1524. He was sent to the Council 
of Trent by Pius IV., and became a cardinal in 1565. 
Among his works is “De Bono Senectutis,” (1598.) 
Died in 1597. 

Pa/lés, [Fr. PALES, p4’/lés’,] a divinity who presided 
over cattle, shepherds, and pastures among the ancient 
Romans. Pales was represented by some as a male and 
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by others as a female deity, and was the personification 
of the same idea as Pan among the Greeks. 

Palestrina, da, da pa-lés-tree’na, (GIOVANNI PIER- 
LUIGI,) an Italian composer of great celebrity, was born 
at Palestrina, (the ancient Przeneste,) near Rome, about 
1524. He studied at Rome under Claude Goudimel, a 
Frenchman. In 1551 he was appointed chapel-master 
to Pope Julius III. He produced in 1554 his first work, 
four masses for four voices, and obtained a place among 
the singers of the pontifical chapel, from which Paul 
IV. removed him because he was married. From 1561 
to 1571 he was chapel-master of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. During this period the pope resolved to reform 
the music of the Church or to banish it. Palestrina 
was directed to compose a mass which should be con- 
formed to a pure orthodox standard. The result was 
the famous mass for six voices, called the ‘Mass of 
Pope Marcellus,” (1565,) which was received with great 
admiration and determined his superiors to retain music 
in the Roman Church. ‘The unrivalled genius of Pa- 
lestrina,” says Denne-Baron, referring to this mass, 
“created the only kind of music which comports with 
the majesty of the Church; and among the productions 
of succeeding composers nothing has equalled the power, 
the profound and simple accent, the mystic tenderness, 
the ravishing sweetness, of his chants.” (“‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”) In 1571 he was appointed chapel- 
master in Saint Peter’s. Died in 1594. 

See WiINTERFELD, ‘‘J. Pierluigi von Palestrina,” etc., 1832; 
Bain, ‘‘Memorie storico-criticbe della Vita e delle Opere di Pales- 
trina,” 1828; Frits, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Paletta, p4-lét’ta, or Palletta, p4l-lét/té, (GIoVANN1 
BarTisra,) an Italian anatomist and writer, born in the 
valley of Ossola, in Piedmont, in 1747. He became 
surgeon-in-chief of the grand hospital of Milan in 1787. 
Among his works is ‘‘ Pathological Exercises,” (‘‘ Exer- 
Died in 1832. 

See G. FERRaRIO, ‘‘ Vita del Professore G. B. Paletta,”’ 1833. 

Pa’ley, (FREDERICK APYrHORP,) an English scholar, 
a grandson of the famous author, William Paley, was 
born near York in 1816. He edited the works of A’s- 
chylus and Euripides, and was the author of several 
works on church architecture. 

Paley, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English writer, born 
at Peterborough in £743. He graduated in 1763 at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge,—where he does not appear 
to have been distinguished for his application,*—took 
holy orders, and was chosen a Fellow of his college in 
1766. He was subsequently employed as a tutor at 
Cambridge, and became rector of Musgrove, in West- 
moreland, in 1775, soon after which date he married. 
In 1782 he was appointed Archdeacon of Carlisle. He 
published in 1785 “ The Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy,” regarded by some as the most important 
of all his works. As a writer he excels in logical power 
and in clearness of style. He denies the existence of a 
moral sense, and adopts the maxim that ‘ whatever is 
expedient is right.” He was liberal in theology, was 
a friend of civil and religious liberty, and earnestly 
advocated the abolition of the slave-trade. Ip 1790 he 
produced an admirable work entitled “ Horz Pauline, 
or the Truth of the Scripture History of Saint Paul 
evinced.” He was appointed a prebendary of Saint 
Paul’s in 1794, and was presented to ihe sub-deanery of 
Lincoln Cathedral. About 1795 ne obtained the rec- 
tory of Bishop-Wearmouth. His other principal works 
are “ A View of the Evidences of Christianity,” (3 vols., 
1794,) one of the best works ever written on the subject 
of which it treats, and “ Natural Theology, or Evidences 
of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity,” (1802,) 
which has a very high reputation and has often been: 
reprinted. Died in 1805. 

_“ This excellent writer,” says Mackintosh, “ who, after 
Clarke and Butler, ought to be ranked among the 


cai 

* It is said that during the early part of his term at Cambridge 
he spent his time in agreeable idleness. One of his companions 
called on him early one morning, and told him he had been unable to 
sleep, from the conviction that he (Paley) was squandering talents 
which, if properly directed, might be most useful to himself and to 
the world, concluding with these words: “If you persist ™m tad 
indolence, I must renounce your society.’’ The resuit was that Palev 
entirely changed his course of life. 
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brightest ornaments of the English Church in the eigh- 
teenth century, is in the history of philosophy naturally 
placed after Tucker, to whom, with praiseworthy libe- 
rality, he owns his extensive obligations. . . . His style 
is as near perfection in its kind as any in our language. 
- . . The most original and ingenious of his writings is 
the ‘Hore Pauline.’ ‘The Evidences of Christianity’ 
are formed out of an admirable translation of Butler’s 
‘Analogy’ and a most skilful abridgment of Lardner’s 
‘Credibility of the Gospel History.’ . . . His ‘ Natural 
Theology’ is the wonderful work of a man who after 
sixty had studied anatomy in order to write it 3* and it 
could only have been surpassed by a man who to great 
originality of conception and clearness of exposition 
added the advantage of a high place in the first class 
of physiologists. . . . It cannot be denied that Paley 
was sometimes rather a Jax moralist,—especially on 
public duties.” (See Mackintosh’s ‘‘ Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy.”) 

“On one great topic—that of Christian evidence— 
he has shed new light. By felicity of arrangement and 
illustration, he has given an air of novelty to old argu- 
ments, whilst he has strengthened his cause by important 
original proofs. His ‘Hore Pauline’ is one of the 
few books destined to live. Paley saw what he did 
see through an atmosphere of light. He seized on the 
strong points of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, 
and has given his clear bright thoughts in a style which 
has made them the property of his readers almost as 
perfectly as they were his own. . . . He was character- 
ized by the distinctness of his vision. He was not, we 
think, equally remarkable for its extent. He was popular 
rather than philosophical. He was deficient in that 
intellectual thirst which is a chief element of the philo- 
sophical spirit. He had no irrepressible desire to sound 
the depths of his own nature, or to ascend to wide and 
all-reconciling views of the works and ways of God. 


Moral philosophy he carried backward; nor had he | 


higher claims in religious than in ethical science. His 
sermons are worthy of all praise, not, indeed, for their 
power over the heart, but ‘for their plain and strong 
expositions of duty and their awakening appeals to the 
conscience.” (See “Remarks on the Character and 
Writings of Fénelon,” in Channing’s “ Discourses.”’) 

See G. W. Mean try, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of W. Paley,’’ 1809; 
ALLIBONE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for July, 1813; ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for August and December, 178s. 

Palfy, pal/fe, (ALBERT,) a Hungarian /ittérateur and 
publicist, born at Grosswardein in 1813. Soon after the 
commencement of the republican movement in 1848, he 
founded a daily paper called “The 15th of March,” 
which obtained great popularity and had a marked in- 
fluence on the Hungarian revolution. In 1849 the journal 
was confiscated, and its editor for a time imprisoned. 
Palfy is the author of several novels, which rank among 
the best in Hungarian literature. 

Palfy, (JANos,) Count oF, a Hungarian field-marshal, 
born in 1659, served under Prince Eugene in the Italian 
campaigns of 1701-2, and subsequently against the Turks. 
He was appointed in 1741 commander-general in Hun- 
gary, where he was a zealous adherent of Maria Theresa. 
Died in 1751. 


«We do not attach any very great importance to the charge of 
stupendous plagiarism” brought against Paley for what he has 
borrowed from Dr. Nieuwentyt. (See the article on this subject in 
the “London Atheneum,” published in August, 1848.) Macaulay 
well remarks that “the reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
hearing, confuted the little atheist Aristodemus is exactly the reason- 
ing of Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology.’”? (See article on ‘¢ Ranke’s His- 
tory of the Popes,” in Macaulay’s ‘ Essays.””) If, then, Paley’s line 
of argument is exactly like that of Socrates, and also the same as 
that employed by Dr. Nieuwentyt, it is at least possible that Dr, Nieu- 
wentyt may have derived some of his ideas and arguments—if not his 
particular illustrations—from Socrates. We should be very sorry to 
say anything to encourage plagiarism; but those who are best ac- 
quainted with what has been done in this department of philosophy 
will probably be most ready to admit the impossibility of any one 
claiming justly absolute origmality, or anything near it, in this great 
field of thought. The chief merit of Paley, who does not appear to 
have made any especial pretension to originality as respects the in- 
dividual ideas or illustrations of his subject, consists in the admirable 
skill and ability with which he combines and presents the whole 
argument. Without being the creator, or even the first discoverer 
of many of the different points of evidence adduced by him, he may 
be said to marshal them as a consummate general marshals his forces 
80 as to render them in combinaticn irresistible. ; 


Palfyn, p4l-fin’, sometimes written Palfin, (JEAN,) a 
skilful Flemish anatomist, born at Ghent in 1650. He 
lectured on surgery at Ghent, made some improvements 
in that art, and published a valuable work on “ Surgical 
Anatomy,” (1710.) Died in 1730. 

See De Mersseman, ‘ Notice sur J. Palfyn,’’ 1844. 

Pal’/frey, (JoHN GorHAM,) LL.D., an American divine 
and historian, born at Boston in 1796. Having gradu- 
ated in 1815 at Harvard College, he studied theology, 
and was appointed in 1831 Dexter professor of sacred 
literature at Harvard. He became in 1836 editor of the 
“North American Review.” He published ‘“ Lectures 
on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities,” (4 vols., 
1838-52,) “‘ Evidences of Christianity,” (1843,) ‘Review 
of Lord Mahon’s History of England,” (1852,) and “The 
Relation between Judaism and Christianity,” (1854.) He 
was elected in 1847 to Congress, where he distinguished 
himself as an advocate of emancipation, having pre- 
viously liberated a number of slaves bequeathed to him 
by a relative in New Orleans. In 1851 he became asso- 
ciate editor of ‘The Commonwealth,” a leading journal 
of the Free-Soil party. The second volume of his ‘“‘ His- 
tory of New England” came out in 1860. 

See the ‘“‘ North American Review” for April, 1859, and October, 
1860; ALLiBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Palfrey, (WILLIAM,) an American patriot, born at 
Boston in 1741. He took an active part in the move- 
ments which preceded the. Revolution, and visited Eng- 
landin1771. In March, 1776, he became an aide-de-camp 
to General Washington. He was appointed paymaster- 
general, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, in April, 
1776. Having been appointed consul-general in France 
by a unanimous vote of Congress in November, 1780, 
he embarked in a ship which was never heard of after 
she left the Capes. 

See “Life of William Palfrey,” by his grandson, Joun G. Pat- 
FREY, in Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography,’’ vol. vii., 2d series. 

Pal’grave, (Sir FRANCIS,) F.R.S.,an English historian, 
born in London in 1788. His family name was COHEN, 
which he exchanged for that of Palgrave. In 1827 he 
was admitted to the bar. He published in the “ Family 
Library,” in 1831, “The History of England: Anglo- 
Saxon Period,” and in 1832 “ The Rise and Progress of 
the English Commonwealth: Anglo-Saxon Period,” (2 
vols.,) which were received with favour. A few years 
later he was appointed deputy keeper of her Majesty’s 
public records. Among his principal works is a ‘‘ His- 
tory of Normandy and England,” (1st vol., 1851; 2d vol., 
1857.) Died in July, 1861. 

See ‘“ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1832, and October, 1837; 
** Fraser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1851, and July, 1857. 

Palice. See CHABANNES, DE, (JACQUES.) 

Palice, de la, deh 14 pa’léss’, (JAcgurs de Cha- 
bannes—deh shaban’,) SEIGNEUR, an able French 
general, whom Charles VIII. appointed lieutenant of 
the kingdom of Naples about 1498. He was wounded 
at Agnadel inr509. When Nemours fell at Ravenna, in 
1512, the army demanded La Palice for their general. 
He was defeated at Guinegate in 1513, obtained a mar-° 
shal’s baton in 1515, and served under Lautrec in the 
Milanese in 1521. In 1523 he opposed Constable Bour- 
bon with success in Provence. He was killed at Pavia 
in 1525. 

Palingenio. See MANZOLLI. 

Palingenius Stellatus. See MANZOLLI. 

Palinure. See PALINURUS. 

Pal-i-ni’rus, [Gr. Taduvodpoc; Fr. PALINURE, pa‘le’- 
niir’,] the pilot or helmsman of the ship which carried 
Z&neas in his sea-voyage. 

Palisot de Beauvois, p3’le’zo’ deh bd’vwa’, (Am- 
BROISE MARIE FRANGOIS JOSEPH,) a French botanist 
and zoologist, born at Arras in 1752. He explored Benin 
and a part of Guinea in 1786-87, after which he visited 
Saint Domingo. Escaping from the revolted slaves, who 
were about to kill him, he took refuge in Philadelphia in 
1793, after which he made a scientific excursion in the 
interior. He returned to France in 1798, and succeeded 
Adanson in the Institute in 1806. He published a “ Flora 
of Owara and Benin,” (2 vols., 1804-21,) ‘‘ Insects col- 
lected in Africa and America,” (1805-21,) and other 
works. His “Flora of Owara,” etc. is described by 
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Depping as “a beautiful work, rich in discoveries.” 
Died in 1820. 

See Cuvirr, “ Eloge de Palisot de Beauvois,’’ 1820; THIEBAUT 
DE BERNEAUD, “‘ Eloge historique de Palisot de Beauvois,” 1821. 

Palissot, pa’le’so’, (CHARLES DE Montenoy—mon’- 
teh-nwa’,) a French poet and prose writer, born at Nancy 
in 1730. A caustic and satirical temper involved him 
deeply in literary quarrels, especially against the En- 
cyclopedists. He ridiculed Rousseau in his comedy 
entitled “The Circle,” (“Le Cercle,” 1755,) and Diderot 
in ‘Little Letters on Great Philosophers,” (“ Petites 
Lettres sur de grands Philosophes,” 1757.) His comedy 
of “ The Philosophers” (‘Les Philosophes,” 1760) was 
very successful; but his satirical poem the “ Dunciade” 
(1764) was a failure. Died in 1814. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”” 


Pal’is-sy, [Fr. pron. pa’le’se’,] (BERNARD,) a cele- 
brated French potter and enameller, born near Agen 
(Lot-et-Garonne) about 1506. He studied natural his- 
tory, chemistry, and other sciences. He expended many 
years in experiments on the art of enamelling stone- 
ware or pottery, and, after great trials and sufferings, at 
last succeeded, in 1555. During this period he was 
converted to the Reformed religion, for which he was 
arrested and imprisoned. About 1565 he was invited to 
Paris, employed by the king, and lodged at the Tuileries. 
By the favour of his noble or royal patrons, he escaped 
the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, in 1572. In 1575 he 
opened a course of lectures on physics and natural his- 
tory at Paris. He was the first in France who applied 
sound methods and demonstrations in explaining the 
phenomena of nature. He ornamented his ware, called 
rustigues figulines, with accurate coloured figures of ani- 
mals. Among his works is a “Treatise on the Origin 
of Fountains, and on the Nature of Metals, Salts, Stones,” 
etc., (1§80.) He died in 1589, in the Bastille, where he 
was confined for his religious principles. He was dis- 
tinguished no less for his virtue than for his talents. 


See ALFRED DumeEsnIL, “‘ Bernard Palissy,”’ Paris, 1851; HENRY 
Mortey, ‘The Life of B. Palissy, his Labours and Discoveries,” 
London, 2 vols., 1852; CamiLLte Duptessis, ‘‘ Etude sur Palissy,”’ 
1855; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Generale.” 

Palitzsch, pa/litsh, (JOHANN GroRG,) a German 
astronomer, born near Dresden in 1723, was a cultivator 
of the soil. He discovered with the naked eye Halley’s 
comet in December, 1758, before it had been seen by 
any telescopic observer. Died in 1788. 

Pal/la-das, [IaAAddac,] a Greek poet, lived about 400 


A.D. He wrote many epigrams, preserved in the Greek 
Anthology. He ridicules some Christians who con- 


verted statues of the gods into images of the saints. 

Pallade. See PALLADIUS. 

Palladines or Paladines, de, deh pa1a’dén’, (D’Avu- 
RELLES,) a French general, born about 1820. He served 
in the Crimean war, and became a general of division in 
1867. Hecommanded the army of the Loire, which de- 
feated the Germans near Orléans, November 10, 1870. 

Palladino da Teramo. See TERAMO, Da. 

Palladio, pal-la’de-o, [Lat. PALLA/ptus,] (ANDREA,) 
an illustrious architect, born at Vicenza, in Italy, in 1518. 
It is not known who was his master; but he states in 
one of his works that he chose Vitruvius as his guide in 
architecture. He found a liberal patron in Trissino the 
poet, and visited Rome several times to study the monu- 
ments of antiquity. Having settled in Vicenza, he ex- 
hibited his superior talents in the design of the Palazzo 
della Ragione. He adorned his native city with many 
private residences or villas, and built on the Brenta 
the Foscari palace, which was much admired. The 
Villa Capra, or Rotonda, near Vicenza, and the Teatro 
Olimpico, in that city, are considered among his master- 
pieces. He built several fine edifices in Venice, among 
which is the church of I] Redentore, begun about 1577. 
In 1570 he published a “Treatise on Architecture,” 
which was often reprinted. He died in 1580. ‘He 
combines,” says Castellan, “in the style of his edifices, 
simplicity and grandeur. . . . He seems to have derived 
from the ancients the quintessence of their taste.” 
(“ Biographie Universelle.”) It is, however, proper 
to observe that while perhaps no other architect has 
enjoyed a higher or more universal reputation for genius 


and taste, so that the term “ Palladian” has been exten- 
sively used throughout Europe as equivalent to beautiful 
and excellent in architecture, his designs, in the opinion 
of many critics, are very far from being faultless. For 
some severe strictures on the style of Palladio, the 
reader is referred to the article on “ Architecture,” by 
Professor Hosking, in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

See P. Guatpo, “Vita di A. Palladio,” 1749; T. Temanza, 
“Vita di A. Palladio,’?? 1763; A. RiGaTo, ‘‘ Osservazioni sopra A. 
Palladio,” 1811; A. MaGrin1, ‘‘ Memorie intorno la Vita e le Opere 
di A. Palladio,’? 1845; Muixizta, ‘‘ Memorie degli Architetti antichi e 
moderni;’’ T1cozz1, ‘f Dizionario.”’ 


Palladio, (B1Acto PALvat,) called BLosio, (blo’Se-o,) 
a Latin poet, born at Castelvetro, in Italy. He became 
Bishop of Foligno in 1540. Died in 1550. 

Palladium. See MINERVA. 

Palladius. See PALLADIO. 

Pal-la/di-us, | [1aAAdd.o¢,] surnamed IATROSOPHIS1A, 
a Greek medical writer of an uncertain epoch. As he 
quotes Galen, he must have lived after 200 A.D. He left 
a short treatise on Fevers, (wept mupeT@v obvtopoc obvowpec,) 
and scholia on Hippocrates’ book on Fractures. Both 
of these are extant. 

Palladius, Bishop of Helenopolis, in Bithynia, is 
supposed to have flourished about 400 A.D. He wrote 
a work, in Greek, called the ‘“‘ Lausiac History,” which 
contains biographies of some ascetics or saints of Pales- 
tine and Egypt. 

Palladius, [Fr. PALLADE, pa‘lad’,] a bishop, who 
was sent by Pope Celestine to convert the Irish or 
Scotch (Scotos) about 431 A.D. He is honoured as a 
saint both by the Irish and the Scottish Romanists. 

Palladius or MrrHone, a Greek Sophist, lived about 
325 A.D. He wrote on the Festivals of the Romans. 

Palladius,(RuTiLius TAURUS AiMILIANUS,) a Roman 
writer on agriculture, lived probably between 300 and 
400 A.D. His work “On Agriculture” (“De Re Rustica’) 
was popular in the middle ages, and is still extant. 

Pallajuolo. See PoLLAJUOLO. 

Pal’las, [Gr. HaAadc,| an appellation of the goddess 
Minerva or Athena. (See MINERVA.) In Homer this 
name always appears united with Athena, as Pallas 
Athena. 

Pal’las, a favourite of the Roman emperor Claudius, 
was a slave in his youth, He was an accomplice of 
Agrippina in the crime of poisoning Claudius. Died 
in 63 A.D. 

Pallas, a son of Evander, King of Arcadia, was an 
ally of ASneas in the war against Turnus. He was re- 
nowned for his courage, and was an intimate friend of 
Agneas. He was killed by Turnus. 


See Viraiv’s ‘‘ Aneid,” book viii. 104, x. 365-489. 


Pallas, a son of Pandi’on, King of Athens, and a 
brother of AAgeus. He was said to have been killed by 
Theseus. 

Pallas, pal’/l4s, (PETER SrMon,) a distinguished Prus- 
sian naturalist and traveller, born in Berlinin 1741. He 
was educated for the medical profession at Gottingen 
and Leyden, and made himself master of Latin, French, 
and English. He acquired reputation by his ‘* Miscel- 
lanea Zoologica,” (1766,) and at the invitation of Cathe- 
rine II. he became professor of natural history in the 
Academy of Saint Petersburg in 1767. He wrote for 
the Academy a ‘Memoir on the Fossil Bones of the 
Huge Quadrupeds found in Siberia.” Pallas was one of 
the many scientific men whom the empress sent in 1768 
to explore Siberia. He devoted his attention in this 
great enterprise to zoology, botany, and geology, and, 
after extending his researches to the frontier of China, 
returned to Saint Petersburg in 1774. His ‘ Travels 
through Different Provinces of the Russian Empire” 
(in German, 1771-76) is highly esteemed for its exact 
descriptions and just observations. He discovered in 
the mountain-ranges of Siberia the general law of the 
succession of the three primitive orders of rocks,—the 
granitic, the schistose, and the calcareous. ‘This great 
fact,” says Cuvier, ‘expressed in his Memoir read to 
the Academy in 1777, has given birth to all modern 
geology.” He displayed his superior genius In many 
other works, among which are a “‘ History of the Mon- 
golian Nations,” ‘Essays on the North in Relation to 
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Physical Geography, Ethnography,” etc., (1781-96,) and 

Flora Rossica,” (a “Flora of Russia,” 1785.) In 1795 
he removed for his health to the Crimea, the climate of 
which had appeared pleasant to him as he formerly 
passed through it. Although he was disappointed by 
finding the climate extremely variable, he remained there 
about fifteen years, after which he removed to Berlin, 
where he died in 1811. He left unfinished a great work 
on the Zoology of the Russian Empire, of which 3 vols. 
were published, entitled “Fauna Asiatico-Rossica.” He 
was a foreign associate of the French Institute. 

See Rupe pnt, “Essai historique sur Pallas,’ 1812; Cuvier, 
“ Bloges hissoriques;’? Muuset, ‘‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland ;” ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;’”’ “* Monthiy Review’’ for January, 1805. 

Pallavicini, p4l-l4-ve-chee/nee, or Pelavicino, pa- 
14-ve-chee/no, (OBERTO,) MARQUIS, an able general, born 
at Piacenza. He became the ally of the emperor Fred- 
erick against Gregory IX. in 1234, after which he gained 
victories over the Guelphs and made himself master of 
a large part of Northern Italy. His power was subverted 
by Charles of Anjou in 1266, Died in 1269. 

Pallavicini or Pallavicino, pal-li-ve-chee’no, (Pre- 
TRO SFORZA,) an Italian historian and cardinal, was born 
at Rome in 1607. He wrote a treatise on style, ‘Dello 
Stilo,” (1662,) and other works, the best-known of which 
is a “ History of the Council of Trent,” (2 vols., 1656, 
and 3 vols., 1664.) It is said to be well written. Died 
in 1667. 

See IRENEO Arro, ‘‘Memorie della Vita del Cardinale S. Palla- 
vicino,” 1794; Trraxoscul, “‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Pallavicini, (StEFANO BENEDETTO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Padua in 1672. He became a resident of Dres- 
den in his youth. He produced several original poems, 
and a version of the Odes of Horace, (1736,) which is 
elegant, but rather free. Died at Dresden in 1742. 

Pallavicini della Priola, p&l-la-ve-chee’nee del/l4 
pRee’o-]4, (EMILIO,) MARQulIs, an Italian general, born 
at Ceva in 1823. He distinguished himself in the war 
against Austria in 1859. He commanded the force which 
captured Garibaldi at Aspromonte in August, 1862. 

Pallavicino. See PALLAVICINI. 

Pallavicino, p4l-la-ve-chee’no, (FERRANTE,) an Ital- 
jan monk and satirical writer, born at Piacenza about 
1618. He wrote licentious works, and satires against 
Pope Urban VIII. and the Barberini. Having impru- 
dently entered the papal territory, he was seized and 
beheaded at Avignon in 1644. ° 

Palliére, pa’le-air’, (VINCENT LEON,) a French his- 
torical painter, born at Bordeaux in 1787. He gained 
the first prize at Paris in 1812, and went to Rome, with a 
pension. Among his works is “ Homer dictating his 
Poems.” He died prematurely in 1820. 

Palliot, pa’le’o’, (PIERRE,) a French genealogist, born 
in Paris in 1608; died at Dijon in 1698, 

Pal’lis-er, (Sir HuGH,) a British admiral, born about 
1720. He was second in command under Keppel at 
the battle off Ushant, in 1778, and was then involved 
in a dispute with Keppel, which was referred to a court 
of inquiry. Palliser was censured by this court. Died 
in 1796. 

See ‘Life of Sir Hugh Palliser,?? by R. M. Hunt, London, 1844. 


Palloni, pal-lo’nee, (GAETANO,) an Italian medical 
wniter, born in 1770, was professor of medicine at Flor- 
ence. He was ennobled by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Died in 1830. 

Palluel. See Crerré pr PALLUEL. 

Palm, palm, (JOHANN Grorc,) a German Lutheran 
divine, born at Hanover in 1697, published several works. 
Died in 1743. 

Palm, (JOHANN PHILIPp,) a German publisher, born at 
Schorndorf in 1766, lived in Nuremberg. For the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet against Bonaparte, he was tried by 
a French military commission, and shot, in August, 1806. 

Palma, pal’ma, (Jacopo,) styled IL Veccut0, (1 vék’- 
ke-0,) or THE ELDER, an eminent painter of the Venetian 
school, born near Bérgamo. His birth is variously dated 
from about 1480 to 1520. He is said to have been a 
pupil of Titian. He excelled in vivacity and softness of 
colouring. The galleries of Europe contain a great many 
works attributed to him. Among his master-pieces are 
a “Last Supper” and a Madonna at Vicenza. His works 
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exhibit good taste in composition, and such a union of 
tints that no trace of the brush is perceptible. Died at 
the age of forty-eight. 


See Vasarr, “ Lives of the Painters ;”’ Ropotrt, “ Vite degli il- 
lustri Pittori Veneti ;?? Lanz, *‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Palma, (JAcopo,) THE YOUNGER, a nephew of the 
preceding, was born at Venice in 1544. He imitated 
Titian and Tintoretto, and acquired a high reputation. 
In the opinion of some writers, he combined the best 
principles of the Roman and Venetian schools. ‘The 
distinctive mark of his talent,” says the ‘“ Biographie 
Universelle,” ‘‘is facility. His tints are fresh and trans- 
parent, and more agreeable than those of Tintoretto.” 
He is charged, however, with depraving the style of the 
Venetian school. Among his works are an “ Annuncia- 
tion” and “ The Plague of the Serpents.” Died in 1628. 

See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters;’? Lawzi, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Palmaroli, p4l-m4-ro’lee,(PIETRO,) an Italian painter, 
distinguished for his skill in transferring frescos to can- 
vas. He practised this art first with success in 1811. 
He transferred and restored many pictures of the old 
masters in Rome. Died in 1828, 

Palmblad, palm’bl4d, (WILHELM FREDRIK,) a Swe- 
dish editor and writer, born near Séderk6ping in 1788. 
He edited several literary periodicals, one of which was 
the “Phosphorus,” and became a member of a new 
school, called Phosphorists, who preferred German lhit- 
erature and influence to the French. He was professor 
of history and of the Greek language at Upsal. His 
chief production is a “ Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Swedes,” (23 vols.,) a work of much merit, com- 
menced about 1835 and finished in 1857. He wrote a 
successful novel, called ‘Aurora Konigsmark,” (6 vols., 
1846-51.) Died in 1852. 

See ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.’ 

Palmegiani, p4l-ma-ji/nee, or Palmezzano, pAl- 
mét-s4’no, (Marco,) an able Italian painter, born at 
Forli in the fifteenth century. His works are dated 
from 1513 to 1537. 

Palmella, pal-mel’/l4, (PEDRO DE Souza-Holstein 
—s0’z4 ol-stan’, ?) DUKE OF, a liberal Portuguese states- 
man, born at Turin in 1786. He was appointed min- 
ister of foreign affairs and president of the council by 
John VI. of Portugal in 1823. He was an adherent of 
Don Pedro in his contest against Don Miguel, (1830-33.) 
After the accession of Queen Maria (1834) he became 
prime minister. Died in 1850. 

See “ Biographie Universelle.” 

Palmer, pa’mer, (ERAstus Dow,) a distinguished 
American sculptor, born in Onondaga county, New 
York, in 1817. Among his principal works are an 
“Indian Girl Contemplating a Crucifix,” “The White 
Captive,” the “Sleeping Peri,” and the “Landing of 
the Pilgrims.” He has also executed a number of por- 
traits, busts, and bas-reliefs. 

See TuckERMaN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 


Palmer, pa/mer, (HERBERT,) an English Puritan min- 
ister, born in Kent in 1601. He preached at Canter- 
bury, Cambridge, and London, and published a popular 
work entitled ‘‘ Memorials of Godliness,” (1644.) Died 
in 1647. 

Palmer, (Innis N.,) an American general, born in 
New York, graduated at West Point in 1846. He fought 
as brigadier-general in the Union army at Fair Oaks, 
and at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. He commanded in 
the district of North Carolina from April, 1864, to 


| March, 1865. 


Palmer, (JAMEs S.,) an American rear-admiral, born 
in New Jersey, entered the navy in 1825. He com- 
manded the Iroquois in the passage of the batteries of 
Vicksburg, June, 1862, and was captain of Farragut’s flag- 
ship when she ran past the batteries of Port Hudson, in 
March, 1863. Having gained the rank of commodore, 
he was appointed commander of the Western Gulf 
Blockading Squadron about the end of 1864. | Died in 
December, 1867. 

See J. Tf. Heaptey, ‘ Farragut and our Naval Commanders.” 

Palmer, (JoHN,) an English Unitarian minister, born 
in 1729, preached in London many years. Died in 1790. 
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Palmer, (JoHN,) the projector of mail-coaches in Eng- 
Jand, was born at Bath in 1742. He obtained the office 
of controller-general of the post-office, but was removed 
in 1792. Died in 1818. 

Palmer, (JoHN,) an English actor, born in London 
about 1740; died in 1798. 

Palmer, (JoHN McAutry,) an American general, 
born in Scott county, Kentucky, in 1817, was a lawyer 
before the civil war, and practised in Illinois. He was 
appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers in December, 
1861, and commanded a division at the battle of Stone 
River, December 31, 1862-January 2, 1863. For his 
services in this action he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general. He took part in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, September 19 and 20, 1863, and commanded a 
corps under Sherman in the campaign against Atlanta, 
May-September, 1864. He was elected Governor of 
Illinois by the Republicans in November, 1868. 

Palmer, (Sir ROUNDEIL,) an eminent English lawyer 
and legislator, born at Mixbury, Oxfordshire, in 1812. 
He was called to the bar in 1837, elected to Parliament 
in 1847, and appointed solicitor-general in 1861. He 
was attorney-general from 1863 to June, 1866. He is 
one of the ablest debaters of the Liberal party in Par- 
liament. He was returned to Parliament for Richmond 
in 1861, in 1865, and in 1868. In 1869 he voted against 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

Palmer, (SAMUEL,) an English printer, published a 
“General History of Printing,” (1733.) Died in 1732. 

Palmer, (WILLIAM Pirt,) an American poet, born at 
Stockbridge, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 1805. 
He passed a large part of his mature life in the city of 
New York, and was successively a medical student, a 
teacher, a writer for public journals, and a clerk ina 
public office. He wrote a hymn or ode entitled “ Light,” 
and other short poems. 

Palmerston, p&’mer-ston, (HENRY JOHN TEMPLE,) 
VISCOUNT, an eminent English prime minister, born 
at Broadlands, near Romsey, in Hampshire, on the 2oth 
of October, 1784. He was the eldest son of Henry Tem- 
ple, second Viscount Palmerston, and was descended 
from an ancient family, of which the famous Sir William 
Temple was a member. He was educated at Harrow, 
Edinburgh, and Saint John’s College, Cambridge. At 
the death of his father, in 1802, he succeeded to the 
estate and title of viscount, (in the Irish peerage.) He 
was elected a member of Parliament by the Tories in 
1807, and was appointed a lord of the admiralty in the 
same year. He soon distinguished himself by his talents 
for business and his political tact. In 1809 he became 
secretary at war in the ministry of Percival, and in 1811 
he was returned to Parliament for the University of 
Cambridge, which he continued to represent for about 
twenty years. 

He retained the office of secretary at war during the 
long administration of Liverpool (1812-27) and under 
the ministries of Canning and Goderich. Asan advocate 
of Catholic emancipation, he declined to serve under the 
Duke of Wellington, and resigned office in 1828. Before 
this date he had become an eminent debater, especially 
on foreign affairs, in respect to which he favoured the 
policy of Canning. Although he had hitherto been a 
Tory, he accepted office as secretary of foreign affairs in 
the Whig ministry formed in November, 1830. Having 
resigned with his colleagues in November, 1834, he was 
appointed to the same office in the Melbourne ministry 
in April, 1835, and held it until the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel, in September, 1841. During this term of 
official service he had a prominent part in the settlement 
of the Eastern question. He induced Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia to unite with England in a treaty signed in 
London in July, 1840, and to resist the progress of Me- 
hemet Ali in Syria. France, which favoured Mehemet 
Ali, was thus ignored in the settlement of the question. 
He married about 1839 the first Lord Melbourne’s 
daughter, who was the widow of Earl Cowper. On 
the formation of a new ministry by Lord John Russell, 
in 1846, Palmerston again became minister of foreign 
affairs. He pursued the policy of neutrality towards the 
revolutionary movements by which Europe was con- 
vulsed in 1848 and 1849, but he promptly recognized the 


French republic, and favoured Napoleon’s coup détat 
in 1851. In consequence of a disagreement with Lord 
John Russell, he was removed in December of that year. 
In December, 1852, Lord Aberdeen formed a coalition 
ministry, in which Palmerston was secretary for the home 
department, while the ministry “drifted” into war against 
Russia. He succeeded Lord Aberdeen as prime min- 
ister in February, 1855, and formed a cabinet chiefly 
of Whigs or Liberals. Peace was restored with Russia 
in March, 1856. Having been defeated in Parliament 
on the subject of the Chinese war in March, 1857, he 
appealed to the country, which sustained his policy by 
a large majority. He failed in his effort to pass the 
Conspiracy bill occasioned by Orsini’s conspiracy against 
Napoleon III., and was compelled to resign in February, 
1858. In June, 1859, he succeeded Lord Derby as the 
head of a ministry in which Russel] was foreign secretary 
and Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer. He con- 
tinued to be prime minister until his death, October 18, 
1865. He had no children. Palmerston retained in 
his old age much of the vigour and vivacity of youth. 
He was an excellent master of parliamentary science 
and political tactics, and enjoyed a high degree of 
popularity. He represented Tiverton in the House 
of Commons from 1835 to his death. 

See G. H. Francis, ‘f Opinions and Policy of Viscount Palmer- 
ston as Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman,’’ 1852; ‘‘ Thirty Years 
of Foreign Policy: a History of the Secretaryships of Earl Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston,” 1855; Comre pE FicquEL_mont, “ Lord 
Palmerston, ]’Angleterre et Je Continent,” 1852; L. pz Lomsnts, 
“Tord Palmerston, par un Homme de Rien,” 1842; HARRIET Mar- 
TINEAU, ‘‘ Biographical Sketches,’ 1870; ‘“* Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
November, 1865 ; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for January, 1866. 

Palmezzano. See PALMEGIANI. 

Palmieri, p4l-me-a’/ree, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter 
of history and animals, born at Genoa in 1674; died 
in 1740. 

Palmieri, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian economist, born in 
the province of Otranto in 1721. He was director- 
general of the finances at Naples. He wrote a “Treatise 
on the Art of War,” (1761,) and “ Thoughts on Economy,” 
(‘‘ Pensieri economici,” 1789.) Died in 1793. 

Palmieri, (Marrero,) an Italian historian, born at 
Florence in 1405. His chief work is a “General Chroni- 
cle from the Creation to his Own Time.” Died in 1475. 

Palmieri, (MArreo,) an Italian philologist, born at 
Pisa in 1423. He wrote a continuation of the chronicle 
of Matteo Palmieri from 1449 to 1481, (1483.) Died in 
1483. 

Palmquist, palm’kwist, (FREDERIK,) a Swedish ma- 
thematician, born in 1720, died in 1771. 

Palmquist, (MAGNus,) BARON, a Swedish military 
officer, born in 1660. He was very skilful in fortifica- 
tions, and was president of the Council of Mines. Died 
M7208 

Palombi, p4-lom’bee, (GAETANO,) an Italian poet, 
born near Spoleto in 1753, wrote I] Medoro coronato,” 
(1828.) Died in 1826. 

See Montana, ‘‘ Elogio di G. Palombi,’’ 1837. 

Palomino de Castro y Velasco, p4-lo-mee/no da 
k4s/tro e va-la4s’ko, (Don AcIsLo AN'TONTIO,) a celebrated 
Spanish painter, born near Cérdova in 1653. His name 
is sometimes written PALOMINO DE VELASco. He was 
a pupil of Juan de Valdes Leal. Having painted the 
story of Psyche for Charles IL., he obtained, at an early 
age, the title of painter to the king. His chief merits 
are correct design, beautiful colour, and excellence in 
perspective. ‘“‘The Confession of Saint Peter” is called 
one of his best works. His reputation is chiefly founded 
on his treatise on painting. entitled ‘“E] Museo pictorico 
y Escala optica,” (2 vols., 1715,) and his “Lives of 
Spanish Painters” contained in his ‘“ Parnaso Espafiol 
pictorico,” (1 vol., 1724.) Died at Madrid in 1726. 

See Quituiet, “Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnols;” CEAN~- 
BermubeEz, ‘ Diccionario.” 

Pal8’grave, (JOHN,) an English grammarian, born in 
London. He gave Jessons in French to Mary, a sister 
of Henry VIIT., in 1514, and published a French gram- 
mar, (1530.) This is the most ancient printed work on 
that subject of which we have any knowledge, according 
to Barbier, who praises his sagacity and taste. Died 


in 1554. 
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Palu, de la, deh 14 p&'lii’, [ Lat. Patupa/Nus, | 
(PIERRE,) a French Dominican monk, born at Varam- 
bon about 1280. He was appointed Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem about 1330, and wrote several works on theology. 
Died in 1342. 

Paludan-Miiller, p4l/o0-dan’ miUl/ler, (CARAPS 
PETER,) a Danish historian, a brother of Frederic, was 
born in 1805. He published several works on Danish 
history, and ‘‘ Researches on Machiavel,” (1839.) ; 

Paludan-Miiller, (Freprric,) a popular Danish 
poet, born in Fiinen in 1809. He produced in 1832 
“Cupid at Court,” a comedy, and in 1833 a poem called 
“The Danseuse,” (‘* Dandserinden,”) which is much ad- 
mired. His most remarkable work, perhaps, is ‘Adam 
Homo,” (1841-49,) a humorous poem. He is commended 
for happy images, noble ideas, and force of sentiment, 
but is deficient in invention as a dramatist. 

Paludanus. See PALu. 

Paludanus, pi-lii-da/nus, (BERNARD Ten Broek— 
tén brook,) a Dutch philosopher and traveller, born at 
Steenwyk in 1550; died in 1633. 

Paludanus, (JEAN VAN DEN BROEK,) a Flemish 
theologian, born at Malines in 1565. He was professor 
at Louvain, and author of several works. Died in 1630. 

Pamard, pa’mar’, (JEAN BAPYTIStE ANTOINE,) a 
French surgeon, born at Avignon in 1763; died in 1827. 

Pameéle, de, deh pa’mal’, | Lat. PAME/LIUS, | (J ACQUES,) 
a Flemish priest, born at Bruges in 1536. He edited 
the works of Cyprian (1568) and Tertullian, (1579,) and 
wrote “ Liturgica Latinorum,” (1571.) Died in 1587. 

Pamelius. See PAMELE. 

Pam/me-né§, |llaupevyc,| a Theban general, was a 
friend of Epaminondas. Philip of Macedon was in the 
custody of Pammenes while he was a hostage at Thebes. 
Pammenes commanded an army sent to Megalopolis 
in 352 B.C. 

Pammenes, an Athenian orator and teacher of 
rhetoric, lived in the time of Cicero, who extols his 
eloquence in high terms. 

Pam/phi-la, |Gr. [LaviAn,| a Roman or Greek histo- 
rian, lived in the reign of Nero. She wrote a historical 
work entitled imouvyuata ioropica, which was highly es- 
teemed by some ancient critics. It is not extant. 

Pamphile. See PAMPHILUS. 

Pam/phi-lus, |II]@u@iA0c,] one of the most eminent 
Greek painters, was a native of Amphipolis, and tlour- 
ished between 390 and 350 B.c. He was the pupil of 
Eupompus, whom he succeeded as the master of the 
Sicyonian school of painting. Asa teacher of art, he was 
probably surpassed by none of the ancients. His school 
was remarkable for the importance which the master 
attached to general learning and the great attention he 
paid to accuracy in drawing. Pliny says that he was 
the first artist who was well versed in all sciences, and 
that he thought geometry necessary to the perfection of 
his art. He excelled in composition, and in what Quin- 
tilian calls va¢/o, or proportion. Pliny mentions four of 
his works, among which was ‘Ulysses on his Raft.” 
Apelles and Melanthius were his pupils. 

Pamphilus, a grammarian of Alexandria, is supposed 
to have lived in the first century of our era. He was 
the author of a ‘Greek Lexicon.” 

Pamphilus, [Fr. PAMPHILE, pdn’fél’,] SAINT, an emi- 
nent martyr, born at Berytus, (Beyroot,) in Syria, about 
245 A.D. He became presbyter of Caesarea, in Pales- 
tine, where he founded a large and renowned public 
library. _ He was eminent for learning and piety. Hav- 
ing a high esteem for the works of Origen, he tran- 
scribed nearly all of them with his own hand. Pamphilus 
and Eusebius composed jointly an “ Apology for Origen.” 
He suffered martyrdom in the reign of Maximin, at 
Ceesarea, in 309 A.D. Eusebius testified his friendship 
and honour for him by adopting the name of PAMPHILI. 

See Saint JEROME, ‘‘ De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis ;’ BaARONIUuS, 
** Annales,’’ 

Pan, [Gr. IIa@,] the god of flocks, shepherds, and 
pastures, in classic mythology, was said to be a son of 
Mercury, and was sometimes identified with the Roman 
Lupercus. He combined the form of a man with that of 
a goat, having horns and feet like the Jatter animal. He 
was fond of music and riotous noise, and was the inventor 


of the syvzzx, the pastoral pipe or flute. The principal 
seat of his worship was Arcadia. He was regarded by 
some philosophers as the symbol of the universe; for 
Pan signifies “all.” Panic terrors were ascribed to 
Pan, who sometimes appeared to travellers and sur- 
prised them with a sudden alarm. The Romans ob- 
served an annual festival, called Zufercalia, in honour 
of Pan, whose priests were styled Luperci. 

See Smirn, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
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Mythology ;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,’’ (Partie mythologique.) 

Pan-a-¢e/a, [Gr. Havéxesa ; Fr. PANACER, pa’na’sa’, | 
(Ze. the ‘‘all-healing,”) a daughter of Afsculapius, is 
simply a personification of the healing power. 

Panacée. See PANACEA, 

Paneenus, pa-nee’nus, [Iavaivoc,| an eminent Athe- 
nian painter, who lived about 450 B.C., was a brother of 
Phidias, according to Pausanias, or his nephew, accord- 
ing to Strabo, He aided Phidias in the decoration of 
the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, in which he painted, 
among other subjects, “ Atlas Upholding Heaven,” and 
the ‘Combat of Hercules with the Nemean Lion.” His 
master-piece was a series of pictures of the battle of 
Marathon in the Peecile at Athens. 

Paneetius, pa-nee’she-us, |Ilavaireoc,] a Greek Stoic 
or Eclectic philosopher, was born at Rhodes, and was a 
pupil of Diogenes the Stoic, and perhaps of Carneades. 
About 140 or 150 B.C. he visited Rome, taught philos- 
ophy to Scipio Africanus and Leelius, and enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of the former. He was afterwards 
the head of the Stoic school at Athens, and died, at an 
advanced age, before 111 B.c. He is the representative 
of a moderate stoicism, and appears to have rejected 
the principle of apathy. None of his works are extant. 
Among them was a treatise “On Duties,” to which 
Cicero was indebted for many principles of his book 
“De Officiis.” Cicero avowed this fact, and expressed 
a very high esteem for Panzetius. 

See Sumas, “‘ Panetius ;’’ VAN LijNDEN, ‘‘ Disputatio historico- 
critica de Panztio,’’ 1802; RifrTEr, ‘* History of Philosophy.”’ 

Panard, pa/nir’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French 
chansonnier and dramatist, born near Chartres about 
1694. He wrote successful songs, vaudevilles, comedies, 
and pleasant satires. Died in 1765 or 1769. 

Panartz. See PANNARTZ. 

Panchamuki, one of the names of SrvA, which see. 

Panciroli, pin-che-ro’lee, (Gu1Do,) an Italian jurist 
and antiquary, born at Reggio in 1523. He was pro- 
fessor of Roman law at Turin (1571-82) and at Padua. 
Among his important works is one on illustrious jurists, 
“De Claris Legum Interpretibus,” (1637 ;) also one en- 
titled “Rerum Memorabilium Libri duo,” (1599,) which 
treats of ancient arts and inventions of which the secret 
is lost. Died in 1599. 

See Erscu und Gruper, “‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’? Nic#- 
Ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Panckoucke, pén’kook’, (ANDRE JOSEPH,) a French 
bookseller and compiler, born at Lille in 1700. He pub- 
lished a “ Philosophic Manual,” (2 vols., 1748,) a ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of French Proverbs,” (1749,) and other works. 
He also wrote ‘The Battle of Fontenoy,” in burlesque 
verse, a parody on Voltaire’s poem on that subject. 
Died in 1753. 

Panckoucke, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, born at Lille in 1736, was an eminent publisher 
in Paris, and a writer of some merit. He was the pro- 
prietor or editor of the ‘“‘ Mercure de France,” for which 
he procured 15,000 subscribers. About 1781 he formed 
the plan of the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique,” a very large 
and important work. Ue founded the ‘“ Moniteur,” a 
daily journal, in 1789. He translated Lucretius, (1768,) 
and ‘Orlando Furioso,” (1798.) He corresponded with 
Buffon, Voltaire, and Rousseau. Died in 1798. 

See QuEéRaARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 


Panckoucke, (CHARLES Lous Fleury—fluh‘re’,) 
a son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1780. He 
was distinguished as a publisher and translator. He 
was the publisher of a “ Dictionary of Medical Sciences,” 
(60 vols.,) and of a collection of Latin classics, with 
translations, entitled “ Latin-French Library,” (‘ Biblio- 
theque Latine-Frangaise,” 174 vols., 1828 e¢ seg.) He 
translated Tacitus, (7 vols., 1830-38.) Died in 1844, 
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Pancratius, pan-kra/she-us, one of the early Chris- 
tians, suffered martyrdom under Diocletian. 

Pandare. See PANDARUS. 

Pan’da-rus, [Gr. avdapoc; Fr, PANDARE, pon’dap’, | 
a semi-fabulous warrior, who fought against the Greeks 
in the Trojan war, and was an excellent archer. He was 
killed by Diomede. 

Pan-di’on, [Gr. Havdior,|] a son of Cecrops, became 
King of Athens, but was expelled from that country and 
afterwards ruled over Megara. He was the father of 
#égeus, Pallas, and other sons. 

Pandion, a mythical king of Athens, was a son of 
Erichthonius, and the father of Erechtheus, Philomela, 
and Procne, It was fabled that Ceres and Bacchus came 
to Attica in the reign of Pandion. 

Pandolfe. See PANDOLFO. 

Pandolfi, pan-dol/fee, (GIANGIACOMO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Pesaro, was a pupil of F. Zuccaro. He 
flourished about 1630. 

Pandolfini, pan-dol-fee’/nee, (ANGELO,) an Italian 
statesman, economist, and writer, born at Florence in 
1360; died in 1446. 

Pandolfo, pan-dol/fo, [Fr. PANDOLFE, pén‘dollf” ; 
Lat. PANDUL/PHUS,] Prince of Benevento and Capua, 
began to reign in 961. He was one of the most power- 
ful princes of Italy. Died in 981 a.p. 

Pan-do/’ra, [Gr. Ilavdopa, from név, “every,” and 
ddpov, ‘gift ;” Fr. PANDORE, pON‘dor’,| the name given 
in the Greek mythology to the first woman, who was 
endowed by Minerva and Venus with every attractive 
quality,—whence her name, which signifies possessing 
“every gift.” Jupiter gave her a beautiful box, which 
she was to present to the man who should marry her. 
She became the wife of Epimetheus, who opened the 
box, whereupon there issued from it the numerous evils 
that have since infested human life. Pandora closed the 
box in time to prevent the escape of Hope. According 
to one account, Pandora herself, prompted by curiosity, 
opened the box, though she had been forbidden to do 
so. Another legend tells us that Pandora’s box con- 
tained various blessings, which escaped when she opened 
it, and could never be recovered. 

See ScHorMANN, ‘“‘ De Pandora Commentatio,”’ 1853; ‘‘ Biogra- 
phie Universelle,”’ (Partie mythologique.) 

Pandore. See PANDORA. 

Pandulphus. See PANDOLFo. 

Panel, pa’nél’, (ALEXANDRE XAVIER,) a French nu- 
mismatist, born at Nozeroy in 1699. He became a pro- 
fessor in the Royal College at Madrid, and wrote many 
works on ancient coins and other antiquities. Died 
in 1777. 

Panetti, p4-net/tee, (DOMENICO,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Ferrara in 1460; died in 1530. 

Panfili. See INNOCENT X. 

Pan-hel-le’ni-us, [Gr. [aveAAnvioc,| (2.2. “the god 
worshipped by all the Hellenes or Greeks,”’) a surname 
or Zeus or Jupiter. 

Panicale, da, d4 pa-ne-k4/l4, (MASOLINO,) a painter 
of the Florentine school, born in 1378. Some of his 
frescos still exist at Florence. He was one of the first 
artists that attained skill in chzaroscuro. According to 
Vasari, he died in 1440. 

See Vasarl, “ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Panigarola, p4-ne-g4-ro/la, (FRANCESCO,) the most 
eloquent Italian pulpit orator of his time, was born at 
Milan in 1548. He entered the order of Cordeliers, and 
became. Bishop of Asti in 1587. In 1589 he perverted 
his talents by advocating in Paris the cause of the League 
against Henry lV. He left many volumes of Italian and 
Latin sermons, which have nearly passed into oblivion, 
and other works. Died in 1594. ‘ 

See BoNGRATIA DE VARENNA, ‘‘ Vita di Panigarola,” 1617; 
UGHELLI, “‘ Italia sacra.” 

Panin or Panine, pa-neen’, ? (NIKITA IVANOVITCH,) 
a Russian statesman, born in 1718. He became governor 
of the grand duke Paul in 1760, and was appointed min- 
ister of foreign affairs by Catherine on the abdication of 
Peter III., (1762.) Died in 1783. 

See “‘ Vie du Comte de Panine,’? London, 1784. 

Panini, p4/ni-ni, the most celebrated of Sanscrit 
philologists, lived at a very remote and uncertain period. 


? 


He is said to have been a grandson of the legislator 
Dévala. He is considered by some as the creator of 
grammatical science and the inventor of the analytic 
processes to which linguistics owes its discoveries. The 
rules of his grammar amount to three thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-six. 

Panini, p4-nee/nee, or Pannini, p4n-nee/nee, (Gio- 
VANNI PAOLO,) an able painter of the Roman school, 
born at Piacenza about 1694. He was very skilful in 
perspective, and was an excellent painter of architecture 
and landscapes, which he adorned with graceful figures, 
Among his works are “ Ruins of the Temple of Vesta . 
at Tivoli,” “ The Traders driven from the Temple,” and 
views of ruins at Rome. Died at Rome in 1764. 

See Lawz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 

Panis, pa’néss’, (ETIENNE JEAN,) a French Jacobin, 
born in Périgord in 1757. He was accessory to the 
outrages of his party in Paris, and was elected to the 
Convention in 1792. He joined the enemies of Robes- 
pierre on the 9th Thermidor. Died in 1833. 

Panizzi, p4-nit’see or p4-nét’see, (Sir ANTONIO,) an 
Italian bibliographer and /ttérateur, born in the duchy 
of Mddena in 1797. He became assistant librarian of 
the British Museum in 1831, and principal librarian of 
that institution in 1856. He resigned this position in 
July, 1865. He has published editions of ‘Orlando 
Furioso,” (1830-34,) and other poems. 

Panmure, pan/mir or pan-mir’,(Fox MAuLE,) Lorn, 
and Earl Dalhousie, a British politician, a son of the 
first Baron Panmure, was born in Forfarshire in 1801. 
He was elected to Parliament by the Whigs about 1835, 
and was secretary of war from July, 1846, to February, 
1852. He held the same office under Palmerston from 
1855 to February, 1858. He is a cousin of the late Earl 
of Dalhousie, whose title he inherited in December, 1860. 

Pannard. See PANARD. ‘ 

Pannartz, pin’naxts, (ARNOLD,) a German printer, 
who was employed at Mentz by Gutenberg. He re- 
moved to Italy in 1462, and established a press at Su- 
biaco. Died in 1476. 

Pannini. See PANINI. 

Pannonius. See CISINGE, DE. 

Pan-no/ni-us, (JANUS,) a Hungarian bishop and 
Latin poet, born in 1434; died in 1472. 

Panofka, pa-nof’ka, (HEINRICH,) a German composer 
and violinist, born at Breslau in 1808, has performed in 
Paris with success. 

Panofka, (THEODOR,) a German archeologist, born 
at Breslau in 1801. He published numerous works, 
among which are “ De Rebus Samiorum,” (1822,) and 
“Pictures of the Life of the Ancients,” (‘‘ Bilder Antiken 
Lebens,” 1843.) He became professor in the University 
of Berlin in 1844. Died in 1858. 

Pan/’o-pe, [Gr. llavory,] in classic mythology, was 
one of the Nereids, and was invoked by mariners. 

Panormita, p4-nor-mee’té, (ANronio Beccadelli 
—bék-ka-del’lee,) a distinguished Italian writer, born 
at Palermo (the Panormus of the ancients) in 1394. He 
was patronized by the Duke of Milan, and by Alphonso, 
King of Naples, whom he served as an ambassador. He 
wrote obscene epigrams, which were admired for wit 
and elegance of style, and other works, among which 
is “Familiar Letters,” etc., (‘“Epistola familiares ac 
Campane,” 1553.) Died in 1471. 

See F. Cotancgro, “‘ Vita di A. Beccadelli,” 1821; Nictron, 
‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Pan’sa, (C. Visrus,) a Roman general, who was a 
partisan of Cesar in the war against Pompey. As a 
colleague of Hirtius, he obtained the consulship in 43 
B.c. Hirtius and Pansa joined the party of the senate 
and marched against Antony, and were both killed in 
battle near Mddena in 43 B.c. 

Pansa, pan/sa, (Muzio,) an Italian philosopher and 
writer, born in the Abruzzi about 1560. He wrote a 
work on “The Library of the Vatican,” (‘‘ Della Libre- 
ria Vaticana,” 1590.) al 

Panseron, pénss‘rdn’, (AUGUSTE,) a French musician 
and composer, born in Paris in 1795. He gained the 
grand prize in 1813, and became professor # chant 
at the Conservatory of Paris in 1824. He composed 
operas, masses, and requiems. His reputation 1s founded 
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chiefly ona great number of popular ballads, (romances, ) 
among which are ‘ Au Revoir,” “Vogue ma Nacelle,” 
and “ The Dream of Tartini.” 

See Fits, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 

Panseron, (PierR£,) a French architect, born near 
Provins about 1730. He published several good works, 
one of which is entitled ““New Elements of Architec- 
ture,” (3 vols., 1775-80.) 

Pantzenus, pan-tee’nus, [Gr. Havrawoc; Fr. PAN- 
TENE, pON’tan’,| a Christian philosopher, born about 
155 A.D., was a Stoic before his conversion. He became, 
about 180, the head of the celebrated school at Alexan- 
dria, where Saint Clement was one of his pupils. Ac- 
cording to an ancient tradition, he preached in India. 
His works, if he wrote any, are not extant. Died about 
216 A.D. 

Pan-tag/a-thus, (Ocravius,) [It. PANTAGATO, (Or- 
TAVIO,)| an Italian monk of great erudition, born at 
Brescia in 1494. He left some works in manuscript. 
Died in 1567. 

Pantaléon, pén’ta’la’/on’, written also Pantaleo, 
(HENRt) a Swiss historian, born at Bale in 1522, became 
professor of dialectics and physics in his native city. He 
obtained a wide reputation by his writings, among which 
is a work on the illustrious men of Germany, (“ Proso- 
pographia Virorum illustrium Germaniz,” 3 vols., 1566.) 
Died in 1595. 

Pantene. See PANTANUS. 

Pantin, pén’tan’, (PELER,)a Flemish classical scholar, 
born at Thiel about 1555; died in r6rr. 

Pantoja, pan-to’Ha, (JUAN DE Lacruz,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Valencia about 1550, was, a pupil of 
Coello. He worked at the Escurial for Philip Il. He 
excelled in design and in the expression of his figures. 
Among his works is “The Adoration of the Shepherds.” 
Died in 1610. 

Panvinio, pin-vee’ne-o, (ONUFRIO,) [Lat. PANVIN’- 
rus ONv’pHRIUS,] an eminent Italian antiquary, born 
at Verona in 1529. He collected many inscriptions and 
medals, and was patronized by Cardinal Farnese. Among 
his numerous treatises are ‘‘ Festivals and Triumphs of 
the Romans,” (“ Fasti et Triumphi Romanorum,” 1557,) 
“On the Roman Republic,” (“‘De Republica Romana,” 
1581,) and “On the Circus Games,” (“De Ludis Cir- 
censibus,” 1600.) He was one of the first who applied 
criticism to history, and confirmed his statements by 
medals, inscriptions, etc. Died at Palermo in 1568. 

See D. W. Mo tter, ‘‘ Disputatio circularis de Onuphrio Pan- 
vinio,”? 1697; Marret, ‘‘ Verona illustra ;” Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Panvinius. See PANVINIO. 

Pa-ny’a-sis, [Gr. Haviaoi,| a Greek poet of the fifth 
century B.C., was, according to Suidas, an uncle of He- 
rodotus. He wrote an epic poem entitled “ Heraclea,” 
which is not extant. In the Alexandrian canon he was 
ranked among the great epic poets. Died about 460 B.c. 

See Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;’?’ Mir.Ler, 
“Histoire de la Littérature Grecque;”’ Funcke, ‘‘ Dissertatio de 
Panyasidis Vita ac Poesi,”’ 1837. 

Panzacchia, pan-zik’ke-4, (MARIA ELENA,) an Ital- 
ian painter, born at Bologna in 1668; died in 1709. 

Panzer, p4nt’ser, (FRIEDRICH,) a German antiquary, 
born in Bavaria in 1794. He wrote “The Traditions 
and Customs of Bavaria,” (2 vols., 1848-55.) Died in 
1854. 

Panzer, (GEoRG WOLFGANG,) an eminent German 
bibliographer, born at Sulzbach in 1729. He preached 
at Nuremberg, to which he removed in 1760. His most 
important work is one in Latin, entitled “Annals of 
Typography from the Origin of Printing to 1536,” (11 
vols., 1793-1803,) which is said to be the most complete 
treatise on that subject. Died in 1804. 

y See Erscu und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”” MEuSEL, 
*Gelehrtes Deutschland.’’ 

Paoli, pa/o-Jee, almost pdw/lee, (GrActNTO,) a Cor- 
sican general, born at Bastia in 1702. He commanded 
with success against the Genoese about 1734, and after- 
wards opposed the French until 1739, when he was com- 
pelled to submit. He retired to Naples, where he died 
in 1768. p 

Paoli, (PAOLO ANTONIO,) an Italian antiquary, born 
at Lucca about 1720, was a nephew of Sebastiano. 
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Among his works is an account of the ruins of Pestum, 
(1784.) Died about 1790. 

Paoli, (SEBASTIANO,) a learned Italian antiquary and 
monk, born near Lucca in 1684. He wrote, besides 
many other treatises, ““On the Poetry of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers in the First Century,” (1714,) and “On 
the Diplomatic Code of the Order of Malta,” (‘* Codice 
diplomatico dell’Ordine di Malta,” 2 vols., 1733-37.) 
Died in 1751. 

Paoli, di, de p’o-lee, (PASQUALE,) a celebrated Cor- 
sican general, born at Rostino in 1726, was a son of 
Giacinto, (noticed above,) who took him to Naples in 
1740. In 1755 he was chosen general-in chief of the Cor- 
sicans, who had revolted against the Genoese. He gained 
many victories, rendered himself master of nearly all the 
island, and organized a government with a representative 
system. In 1768 the Genoese, baffled in their efforts ta 
reduce Corsica, ceded it to the French, whose army 
Paoli defeated twice in that year. He was defeated in 
a decisive battle at Ponte Nuovo in 1769, and retired to 
England. In 1789 he was recalled from exile by the 
National Assembly, and received from Louis XVI. the 
title of lieutenant-general, with the command of Corsica. 
He assumed an attitude of hostility to the dominant 
party in France in 1793, and became an ally or partisan 
of the English, to whom he transferred the sovereignty 
of the island in 1794. Having been deprived of his 
command by the British, he left Corsica in 1795 or 1796. 
He died near London in 1807. 

See Borra, “‘ Storia d'Italia ;”? Boswett, ‘‘ Journal of a Tour to 
Corsica ;’? ArriGut, “Vie de Pascal Paoli;’? Pompst, ‘Etat de la 
Corse,”’ 1821: Karv L. Kuosg, “‘ Leben P. Paoli’s,’”? 1853; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Paolini, poéw-lee/nee, (PIETRO or LUCA PIETRO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Lucca in 1603. He painted 
religious subjects. Died in 1681. 

See Lanzr, “‘ History of Painting,” etc. 


Paolo, the Italian for PAUL, which see. 

Paolo Sarpi. See SARpPI. 

Paolo Veronese. See CAGLIARI. 

Paolucci, péw-loot’chee, (SIGISMONDO,) an Italian 
poet, born in Umbria about 1510. He wrote canzoni, 
which were admired, and celebrated the African expe- 
dition of Charles V. in “‘ The African Nights,” (“ Le Notti 
d’ Africa,” 1535.) Died in 1590. 

Paon, du, dii pa’on’, sometimes called Le Paon, a 
French painter of battles, born near Paris about 1740. 
He was a pupil and rival of Casanova, whom he ex- 
celled in design and in fidelity as an imitator of nature. 
Died in 1785. 

Papa, del, dél p4’p4, (GIuSEPPE,) an Italian medical 
writer, born at Empoli in 1649. He was physician to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Died in 1735. 

Papacino. See ANTONI, D’. 

Papadopoli, pa-pa-dop’o-lee, (NIccoLd CoMNENO,) 
a learned priest, born in Candia in 1655. He became 
in 1688 professor of canon law at Padua, and wrote a 
“History of the University of Padua,” (2 vols., 1726.) 
Died in 1740. 

Pape, de la, deh 1% p&p, (Gut,) a French jurist, born 
at Lyons about 1400; died about 1475. 

Papebroch, pa’peh-brox’, or Papebroeck, pa’peh- 
brook’, (DANIEL,) a learned Flemish Jesuit, born at 
Antwerp in 1628. He compiled a number of volumes 
of the “Acta Sanctorum” commenced by Bollandis, 
Died in 1714. 

Papebroeck. See PAPEBROCH. 

Papencordt, pa’pen-kort’, (FELIX,) a German his- 
torian, born at Paderborn in 1811. Among his works 
are a “History of the Domination of the Vandals in 
Africa,” (1837,) and a “ Life of Cola di Rienzo,” (1841.) 
Died in 1841. 

Papendrecht, van, van p&’pen-dréxt’, (CORNELIS 
PauL Hoyncx,) a Dutch historian and priest, born at 
Dort in 1686. He wrote a “ History of the Church of 
Utrecht,” (1725,) and “ Analecta Belgica,” (3 vols., 1743.) 
Died in 1753. 

Papety, pap’te’, (DomIniQuE Louis FEREor,) a 
French painter, born at Marseilles in 1815. He gained 
the grand prize in 1836. Among his works is “Dream 
of Happiness,” (“ Réve de Bonheur.”) Died in 1849. 
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Papi, p4’pee, (LAzzAro,) an Italian historian and 
translator, born near Lucca in 1763. He translated 
“ Paradise Lost” into Italian. Died in 1834. 

Pa’pi-as, [Gr. Ilaziac,]| Sarnv, was Bishop of Hie- 
rapolis, in Phrygia, in the second century. He wrote an 
“Exposition of the Words of the Lord,” which is not 
extant. According to Irenzeus, he had seen and heard 
the apostle John. Several writers state that he suffered 
martyrdom in 163 A.D. Bs 

See Smirtn, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,”’ ete. 


Papillon, p&a’pe’yén’, (JeAN,) a French engraver, 
born at Rouen in 1639; died in 1710. His son JEAN, 
born at Saint-Quentin in 1661, was a skilful engraver 
and designer. He especially excelled in designing horses. 
Died in 1723. 

Papillon, (JzAN MICHEL,) an eminent engraver on 
wood, born in Paris in 1698, was a nephew of the pre- 
ceding. He published a “ Treatise on Wood-Engraving,” 
(1766.) Died in 1776. 

Papillon, (PHILIBERT,) a French biographer and 
priest, born at Dijon in 1666. He wrote a good work 
on Burgundian authors, “ Bibliotheque des Auteurs de 
Bourgogne,” (2 vols., 1742.) Died in 1738. 

Papillon, (THOMAS,) a French jurist, born in 1514, 
gained distinction as a writer on law. Died in 1596. 

Papin, pap/in, [Fr. pron. pa’pan’,] (DENIS,) a French 
natural philosopher, born at Blois in 1647. He was the 
associate of Robert Boyle in scientific experiments in 
England, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1681. He invented an apparatus for softening bones, 
called “ Papin’s Digester,” and is ranked among the 
inventors of the steam-engine. ‘“ Papin,” says F. Arago, 
“first conceived the idea of a steam-engine with a piston.” 
To escape persecution as a Protestant, he went into exile 
in 1685, and obtained a chair of mathematics at Marburg. 
Died about 1712. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Papin, (IsAac,) a French theologian, born at Blois in 
1657, was a nephew of Claude Pajon, and was educated 
as a Protestant. He wrote ‘‘Essays on Theology,” 
(1687,) which subjected him to the enmity of Jurieu. 
In 1690 he joined the Roman Catholic Church. Died 
in 1709. 

Papineau, pa’pe-no’, (Louis JosErH,) a Canadian 
revolutionist, born near Montreal in 1787. In 1814 he 
represented Montreal in the Canadian Parliament, and 
in 1815 became Speaker of the House. He was a leader 
of the liberal or radical party, which revolted in 1837. 
After the defeat and dispersion of the insurgents, he 
took refuge in the United States. 

Pa-pin/i-an, [Lat. ASMIL’/1uS PAPINIA/NUS; Fr. PaA- 
PINIEN, pa’pe’ne-4n’,] a celebrated Roman jurist, born 
about the middle of the second century. He was advo- 
catus fisct in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and after the 

_ accession of Severus was /ibellorum magister and preto- 
rian prefect, (203 A.D.) He was put to death, by order 
of Caracalla, in 212, probably because he had condemned 
the execution of Geta. The Digest contains extracts 
from his “ Quzestiones,” ‘ Responsa,” and “ Defini- 
tiones.” He was considered by some persons as the 
greatest jurist of antiquity. He had a high reputation 
for integrity. 

See EverHARD Otto, “‘ Papinianus,’’ ete., 1718; ErscH und 
Gruper, “Allgemeine Encyklopaedie;” G. L. Mencxs, “ Papini- 
anus,’? 1775. 

Papinianus. See PAPINIAN. 

Papinien. See PAPINIAN. 

Papire-Masson. See Masson, (JEAN PAPIRE.) 

Pa-pir’i-us, (Jusrus,) a Roman jurist, lived in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. The Digest contains extracts 
from his ‘ Constitutions.” 

Papirius, (SEXTUS,) the author of a supposed collec- 
tion of the “ Leges Regie,” (laws enacted during the 
reigns of the Roman kings,) which was called “ Jus Pa- 
pirianum.” He is said to have lived in the time of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Nothing certain is known about 
his compilation. 

See Pyprrs, “‘ Dissertatio de Papirio, 


Pa-pir/i-us Cras/sus, (Lucius,) a Roman commander, 
was appointed dictator in 339 B.C, to conduct the war 
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against the Latins, and was twice elected consul, 336 
and 330 B.C. 

Pa-pir’i-us Cur’sor, (Lucius,) a famous Roman 
general, whom Livy represents as one of the ablest men 
of his time. He was appointed dictator to conduct the 
war against the Samnites, in 332 B.c. Fabius Maximus, 
who was master of the horse, in the absence of his chief 
and in disobedience to his orders, attacked and defeated 
the enemy. For this offence Papirius ordered him to be 
punished with death; but Fabius appealed to the people, 
and was pardoned or acquitted. Papirius prosecuted 
the war with success until the Samnites sued for peace. 
He was elected consul about 320, and soon after defeated 
the Samnites at Luceria. In 313 he was chosen consul 
for the fifth time, and in 308 B.c. was made dictator for 
another war against the Samnites, over whom he gained 
a signal victory. History is silent respecting the subs 
sequent events of his life. His gon, of the same name, 
was elected consul in 293, and again in 272 B.c. He 
defeated the Samnites. 

Papirius Massonus. See Masson, (PAPIRE.) | 

Papon, p4’pon’, (JEAN PteRRE,) a French historian 
and priest, born near Nice in 1734. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Provence,” (4 vols., 1777-86,) which is com- 
mended, and a ‘“‘ History of the French Revolution from 
1789 to the r8th Brumaire, 1799,” (6 vols., 1815.) Died 
in 1803. 

Pappenheim, von, fon pap’pen-him’, (GOTTFRIED 
HeEtNricu,) Count, a celebrated German general, born 
at Pappenheim in 1594, was a zealous Roman Catholic. 
After he had served with distinction in the army of 
Bavaria, and received several wounds at Prague, (1620,) 
he entered the service of the emperor, about 1630, as 
field-marshal. The victory of the Imperialists at Magde- 
burg (1631) is ascribed to him. He commanded a corps 
under Wallenstein in 1632, and was killed at the battle 
of Lutzen, in November of that year. 

See Férstrer, ‘‘ Wallensteins Briefe;’? ScuILLer, ‘‘ History of 
the Thirty Years’ War.”’ 

Pap’pus, [Gr. Ilém7roc,] an eminent Greek geometer 
of Alexandria, flourished about 380 or 400 A.D. He left 
a work entitled “ Mathematical Collections,” (Ma@ype- 
tual Suvaywya:,) which is extant, and of which Com- 
mandino published a Latin version in 1588. Pappus 
first gave the example of the quadrature of a curved 
surface. He also furnishes important information of 
the analytic methods of the ancients. He wrote other 
works, which are lost. 

See Monructa, “Histoire des Mathématiques ;” “ 
Biographie Générale.” 

Pappus, pap’pus, (JOHANN,) a Lutheran minister and 
writer, born at Lindau, on Lake Constance, in 1549. He 
preached at Strasburg. Died in 1610. 

Paquot, pa’ko’, (JEAN No#L,) a Flemish biographer, 
born at Florennes in 1722, was a priest and a professor 
of Hebrew. His chief work is ‘‘ Memoirs towards the 
Literary History of the Low Countries,” (“Mémoires 
pour servir a Histoire littéraire des Pays-Bas,” 18 
vols., 1763-70,) which contains biographies of Dutch and 
Flemish authors. Died in 1803. 

Pa/ra, called also Bas, King of Armenia, was the son 
and heir of Arsaces III., who was deposed by Sapor, 
King of Persia. By the. aid of the Romans, Para ob- 
tained the throne about 365 A.D. He was killed by the 
order of the Roman emperor Valens about 375 A.D. 

Para du Phanjas, pa’ra’ dii f6n’zhas’, (FRANCOTS,) a 
French Jesuit and philosopher, born in Dauphiné in 
1724. He published “ Elements of Metaphysics, Sacred 
and Profane,” (1767,) and “ Principes du Calcul et de la 
Géométrie,” (1773.) Died in 1797. 

Parabosco, pa-ra-bos’ko, (GrROLAMO,) an Italian 
poet and musician, born at Piacenza. He was author of 
“Progne,” a tragedy, (1548,) several comedies, and tales 
entitled “ Diversions,” (‘1 Diporti,” 1552.) His works 
were received with favour. Died at Venice in 1557. 

Paracelse. See PARACELSUS. 

Par-a-cel’sus, [Fr. PARACELSE, p#’ra’sélss’,] (PHI- 
Lippus AUREOLUS THEOPHRASTUS BomBASTUS ‘von 
Hohenheim—fon ho/en-him’,) a famous alchemist and 
charlatan, supposed to have been born at Einsiedeln, in 
Switzerland, in 1493. In his youth he acquired a pro- 
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ficiency in the jargon of alchemists, magicians, and 
quacks, whom he consulted in nearly every part of 
Europe. Having performed some famous cures, he was 
appointed professor of medicine at Bale in 1526. He 
there burned the works of Galen, styled himself the mon- 
arch of medicine, and pretended to have discovered a 
medicine capable of prolonging life indefinitely, (called 
the Elixir of Life.) He became intemperate, and in 1527 
or 1528 resumed a vagabond life. In his medical prac- 
tice he introduced mercury and opium into general use. 
He died poor, at Saltzburg, in 1541. He had published 
but little in his lifetime. After his death many volumes 
ascribed to him appeared at various times between 1575 
and 1658. His medical reputation is founded on the 
importance which he gave to pharmaceutical chemistry. 
His dogmatic and fantastic pseudo-philosophy found 
many admirers, especially in Germany. 

See M. B. Lesstno, ‘‘ Paracelsus; sein Leben und Denken,’’ Ber- 
lin, 1839 ; Franck, ‘‘ Sur Ja Vie et les Ecrits de Paracelse ;? Marx, 
“Zur Wiirdigung des ‘Theo. von Hohenheim,” 1842; Horrrr, 
** Histoire de Ja Chimie ;’? BREMER, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Vita Paracelsi,”’ 
1836; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Paradin, pa’ra’‘dan’, (GUILLAUME,) a French priest 
and historian, born near Chalons about 1510. Among 
his works are a “‘ History of his own Time,” (1550,) and 
“Annals of Burgundy,” (1566.) Died in 1590. 

Paradis de Moncrif. See Moncrir. 

Paradis de Raymondis, parade’ deh rd’mdn‘déss’, 
(JEAN ZACHARIE,) a French moralist, born at Bourg-en- 
Bresse in 1746. He wrote a “ Treatise on Morality and 
Happiness,” (2 vols., 1784.) Died in 1800. 

Paradisi, pa-ra-dee’See, (AGOSTINO,) COUNT, an Ital- 
jan poet and prose writer, born at Vignola in 1736, 
He was professor of civil economy and of history at 
Médena. He wrote versz scfoltz, (“blank verse,”) which 
were received with favour, and an excellent “ Eulogy on 
Montecuccoli,” (1776,) in prose. He translated some 
tragedies of Voltaire into Italian. Died in 1783. 

See ScuEvonl, ‘‘ Elogio del Conte A. Paradisi,”’ 1789. 


Paradisi, (GIOVANNI,) COUN’, ason of the preceding, 
was born at Reggio in 1760. Bonaparte appointed him 
a director of the Cisalpine republic in 1797, and council- 
lor of state in 1804. He presided over the Italian senate 
from 1809 to 1814. Died in 1826. 

Paradol. See PREVOST-PARADOL. 

Pareeus. See PARE. 

Paramo, de, da pa’r4-mo, (LuIs,) a Spanish theo- 
logian, born near Toledo about 1545. He wrote “On 
the Origin and Progress of the Inquisition,” (1598,) said 
to be one of the most curious works on that subject. 

Parana, de, da pa-ra-na’, (HoNorRIOo HERMEYTO CarR- 
NEIRO L&EAO,) MARQuIS, a Brazilian minister of state, 
born in Minas-Geraes about 1802. He was a leader of 
the conservative party, and became president of the 
council in 1853. Died in 1856. 

Par-a-su-ra/ma, | Hindoo pron. ptr’a-s00-r4’ma and 
pur’a-sd0-ram’, from the Sanscrit pardsu or pdérdshu, an 
“axe,” and rdmd, one “ who delights in,”] in the Hindoo 
mythology, the name of the sixth avatar of Vishnu. He 
was born as the son of Jamadagni. His mission appears 
to have been to subdue or destroy the Kshatriya (or 
warrior) race, who had become arrogant through their 
unlimited power. He seems to have used his terrible 
battle-axe with considerable effect, as some of the ac- 
counts represent the whole earth as filled with the blood 
of his enemies. 


See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;’? Wixson, ‘*Sanscrit Dictionary.” 


Paravey, de, deh pi’ra’va’, (CHARLES HIPPOLYTE,) 
a French Orientalist, born in Ardennes in 1787. He 
wrote several works on Oriental antiquities. 

Paravia, pa-ra-vee’4, (PIErRO ALESSANDRO,) an Ital- 
ian /ittérateur, born in Dalmatia in 1797. He became 
professor of eloquence at Turin in 1832. He gained 
distinction by articles on national literature in the jour- 
nals, by a version of the “ Letters of Pliny the Younger,” 
(1830,) and other works. Died in 1857. 

Parces, par’sé, or Moires, moi’re, | Fr. Les PARQUES, 
14 park,| the Fates of classic mythology, were said to 
be daughters of Night, (Nox.) According to Hesiod, 
they were daughters of Jupiter and Themis, and were 
named CLoTHo, LACHESIS, and ArRopos. Homer rec- 
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ognizes one Fate, (JZoira,) who spins out the thread of 
human life and destiny. Other mythographers feigned 
that Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun the thread 
of each person’s life, and Atropos cut it off, as expressed 
in the following hexameter line: 

“Clotho colum retinet, Lachesis net et Atropos occat.’’ 

Parcelles, par’sél’, (JAN,) an able Dutch painter of 
marine views, was born at Leyden in 1597. He painted 
storms at sea and shipwrecks with great success and 
rapidity. He died at Leyerdorp in 1641. His son 
Jutius, born about 1628, was a skilful marine painter, 
and nearly equalled his father. 

Parcieux, de. See DEPARCIEUX. 

Pardessus, par‘da’sii’, (JEAN Marir,) a French 
jurist, born at Blois in 1772. He sat in the Corps 
Législatif from 1807 to 1811. He published a “ Treatise 
on Servitudes,” (1806,) which has passed through eight 
or more editions, a capital work entitled ‘ Lectures on 
Commercial Law,” (4 vols., 1813-37,) and an important 
“Collection of Maritime Laws anterior to the Eighteenth 
Century,” (6 vols., 1828-45.) Died in 1853. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pardies, par’de’, (IGNAcE Gasron,) an able French 
geometer, born at Pau in 1636. He lectured at the 
College of Louis le Grand, in Paris, and corresponded 
with Sir Isaac Newton. Among his works are “ Elements 
of Geometry,” (1671,) and “Statics, or the Science of 
Moving Forces,” (1673.) Died in 1673. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 

Par’doe, (JuLIA,) an English authoress, born at 
Beverley, Yorkshire, about 1808. After a visit to Por- 
tugal, she produced a successful work entitled “Traits 
and Traditions of Portugal.” Among her other popular 
works are “The City of the Sultan,” (1836,) “The Ro- 
mance of the I1arem,” (1839,) ‘‘ The City of the Maygar,” 
(1840,) and novels, entitled “‘ Reginald Lyle,” and ‘The 
Jealous Wife,” (1855.) Died in 1862. 

See the “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1852. 

Paré, par’re, [Fr. pron. pa’ra’; Lat. PAarz&’/us,] (AM- 
BROISE,) an excellent French surgeon, born at Laval 
(Mayenne) in 1509, (or in 1517, according to some 
authorities,) is styled “the Father of French surgery.” 
His parents were poor, and his education was defective. 
Having studied in Paris, he became a surgeon in the 
army in 1536, and surgeon-in-ordinary to Henry II. in 
1552. He reformed the treatment of gun-shot wounds, 
which previously were cauterized with boiling oil, and 
substituted the ligature of arteries for cauterization. 
He served Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry III., as 
chief surgeon. Brantdme says that during the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew the king sent for Paré (who was 
a Protestant) and kept him in his own room for safety. 
He wrote many professional works, which are highly 
esteemed. The best edition is that of Malgaigne, (3 
vols., 1840.) Died in 1590. 

See Vimont, “ Eloge de Paré,”’ 1814; Wiitaump, ‘‘ Recherches 
biographiques sur A. Paré,’’ 1838; ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”? 1827; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Paredes. See GARCIA DE PAREDES. 

Paredes, pa-ra’dés, (MARIANO,) a Mexican general, 
born about 1790. He fought against Santa Anna in 1844, 
and was elected President of Mexico in June, 1845. In 
August, 1846, he was driven from power by Santa Anna 
and Bravo. Died in 1849. 

Pareja, de, da pa-ra’H4, (JUAN,) an eminent Spanish 
painter, born at Seville about 1608, was a pupil of Velas- 
quez, whom he served asa slave in his youth. According 
tosome writers, he was born in the West Indies. Having 
acquired skill by secret study and practice, he was libe- 
rated by Velasquez. He painted portraits with success. 
His master-piece is ‘The Calling of Saint Matthew.” 
Died in 1670. 

See Cean-Bermupez, ‘‘ Diccionario Historico.” 

Parent, p#’r6n’, (ANTOINE,) a French mathematician, 
born in Paris in 1666. He wrote ‘‘ Researches into Phys- 
ics and Mathematics,” (2 vols., 1705,) and other works, 
Died in 1716. 

Parent du ChAatelet, pa’ran’ dii shat’ld’, (ALEXAN- 
DRE JEAN BAPYIsTE,) a French physician and writer on 
hygiene, was born in Paris in 1790. He wrote valuable 
works entitled ‘‘ Essay on the Common Sewers of Paris,” 
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(‘Essai sur les Cloaques ou Egouts de Paris,” 1824,) 
“ Hygiene publique,” (2 vols., 1836,) and “On Prostitu- 
tion in the City of Paris,” (2 vols., 1836.) Died in 1836. 

Parepa-Rosa, pa-ra’/p4 ro’s4, MADAME, a distin- 
guished vocalist and actress, born in Edinburgh about 
1830, has performed with brilliant success in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. Her voice has extraor- 
dinary compass and power. 

Paret de Alcazar, pa-rét’ da 4l-ka/thar, (Luts,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Madrid in 1747. He was com- 
missioned by the king to paint the sea-ports of Spain 
in 1780. Died in 1799. 

Pareus, pa-ra’us, (DANIEL,) a philologist, born at 
Neuhausen in 1605, was a son of Philipp, noticed below. 
He published “ Historia Palatina,” (1633,) and editions of 
Lucretius, Quintilian, and other classics. Died in 1635. 

Pareus, (DAVID,) an eminent German divine of the 
Reformed Church, born in Silesia in 1548. His German 
name was WANGLER. He became professor of theology 
at Heidelberg in 1584. His principles were Calvinistic. 
He published the ‘Neustadt Bible,” (1587,) Commen- 
taries on Scripture, and other works. Died at Heidelberg 
in 1622. 

See J. P. Pareus, ‘‘ Narratio de Vita D. Parei,’”’ 1633; Erscu 
und Gruper, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.’’ 

Pareus, (PHILIPP or JOHANN PHILIPP,) a philologist, 
a son of the preceding, was born near Worms in 1576. 
He was rector of the colleges of Neustadt and Hanau. 
He published “Selections from Plautus,” (‘‘ Electa Plau- 
tina,” 15§97,) an edition of the comedies of Plautus, with 
notes, (1610,) and other works. Died in 1648. 

Parfaict, par’fa’, (FRANGo!IS,) a French writer, born 
in Paris in 1698. He was author of a “ History of the 
French Theatre,” (15 vols., 1734-49,) and other works. 
Died in 1753. 

Paride. See Parts. 

Parieu, de, deh pa’re-uh’, (MArrr Louis PIERRE 
FELIX Esqurrou,) a French lawyer, born at Aurillac 
in 1815. He was minister of public instruction from 
October, 1849, to February, 1851. In 1851 he became 
president of the section of finances az consetl d’ état. 

Parigi, pa-ree’jee, (GIULIO,) a Florentine architect 
and etcher, born in the sixteenth century. He designed 
some public edifices of Florence, and opened an academy 
of art in that city. Among his pupils was Callot, the 
engraver. Died in 1635. His son ALFONSO was an 
architect. He built the Scarlati palace in Florence. 
Died in 1656. 

Parijata, pa’ri-j4’ta, [from the Sanscrit Adz, “above,” 
and jétd, “produced,”| in the Hindoo mythology, one 
of the trees of the paradise of Indra, said to produce as 
fruit whatever was desired. (See KOrma.) 

Parini, p4-ree/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) a popular Italian 
poet, born in the Milanese in 1729. He became a good 
Greek scholar, and distinguished himself as a critic by 
his Examination of Bandiera’s work, “ Pregiudizi delle 
umane Lettere,” (1756.) His principal work is “The 
Day,” (“ I] Giorno,”) an ironical didactic poem, of which 
the first part, “The Morning,” (‘‘Il Mattino,”) was pub- 
lished in 1763. It is a satire on the manners and morals 
of the Italian nobility. He also wrote lyrical poems, 
which are much admired. He became professor of elo- 
quence at the College of Brera, Milan, in 1769, Parini 
is reputed one of the most eminent Italian poets of his 
time. Died at Milan in 1799. 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘‘ Lives of the 
Ttalian Poets,’ by the Rev. Henry Srespinc; Retna, ‘Vie de 
Parini,’’? r801; Cesare Cantu, “ Parini et la Société Lombarde ;’”’ 
Pozzerti, “Vita di G, Parini,’”? 1801; Tipaxpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli 
Italiani illustri.”’ 

Par’is, [Gr. [api ; It. PARtDE, pa’re-da,] a son of 
Priam, a Trojan prince, was celebrated for his beauty, 
gallantry, accomplishments, and adventures. He was 
sometimes called ALEXANDER. According to poetical 
tradition, he seduced Helen, the wife of Menelaus, and 
thus provoked the Greeks to wage the war which ended 
in the destruction of Troy. The death of Achilles is 
ascribed by some poets toa shaft from the bow of Paris, 
The decision by which he awarded the prize of beauty 
to Venus, when Juno and Minerva were competitors, 
was a favourite theme of ancient writers, who relate the 
following story: All the gods and goddesses were in- 
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vited to the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, except Dis- 
cord, who threw among the guests a golden apple, on 
which was inscribed “ For the most beautiful.” Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus disputed for this apple, and referred 
the decision of their claims to Paris, who was then a 
shepherd on Mount Ida. To influence his judgment, 
Juno promised to give him power, Minerva martial 
glory, and Venus the most beautiful of women. He 
decided in favour of Venus, and received from her 
Helen as his reward. F 

See Homer’s “Iliad ;?’ Smirn, ‘“‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology;” ‘‘Biographie Universelle,’’ (Partie 
mythologique. ) 

Paris, pa’re’, (ALEXIS PAULIN,) a French antiquary 
and translator, born at Avenay (Marne) in 1800, He 
wrote an “Apology for the Romantic School,” (1824,) and 
several essays on medizeval literature. He produced a 
version of Byron’s Complete Works, (1830-32.) In 1837 
he was elected to the Institute. 

Paris, Broruers, French financiers, born in Dau- 
phiné: they were named ANTOINE, CLAUDE, JEAN, 
and JOSEPH, who was called DuvERNEY. Joseph was 
born in 1684. On the collapse of Law’s system they 
were employed to restore order in the public finances. 
Voltaire extols the admirable talent which they exhibited 
in this operation. Duverney died in 1770. 

See Marguts pe Lucuet, ‘‘ Histoire de MM. Paris,” 1776. 

Paris, (CLAUDE JosEPH,) a French composer, born 
at Lyons in 1804. He gained the first prize at Paris 
in 1826. He has composed operas and sacred music. 

Paris, (FRANGo!s,) a French priest and devetional 
writer, born at Chatillon, near Paris. He wrote edify- 
ing works, among which are a ‘“‘ Martyrology,” (1694,) 
and “ The Gospel Explained,” (4 vols., 1693-98.) Died 
in 1718. , ; 

Paris, (FRANGoIS,) a French ascetic priest, born in 
Paris in 1690; died in 1727. Crowds resorted to his 
tomb, attracted by a report that miracles were per- 
formed there. 

Paris, (FRANCOIS EDMOND,) a French naval officer, 
born at Brest in 1806. He wrote several works on navi- 
gation, and a “Dictionary of the Steam Navy,” (‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de Marine a Vapeur,” 1848.) He became a 
rear-admiral in 1858. 

Par’is, (JoHN Ayrron,) F.R.S., an English physician 
and chemist, born at Cambridge in 1785. He practised 
some years at Penzance, from which he removed to 
London about 1817. In 1819 he published a good 
“ Pharmacologia,” (8th edition, 1833.) He was elected 
president of the College of Physicians in 1844. Among 
his works are a well-written ‘‘ Memoir of Sir Humphry 
Davy,” (1810,) a “ Treatise on Diet,” (1821,) and ‘* Med- 
ical Chemistry,” (1824.) Died in December, 1856. 

Paris, (MATrHrw.) See MarrHew Paris. 

Paris, (PHILIPPE NICOLAS MarIz,) one of the guards 
of Louis XVL, born in Paris in 1763. He killed Lepel- 
letier de Saint-Fargeau in 1793, because he had voted for 
the death of the king. When the officers of justice were 
about to arrest him, he shot himself, (January, 1793.) 

Paris, (PIERRE ADRIEN,) a French architect, born at 
Besancon in 1747. He was appointed designer to the 
cabinet of the king in 1778. Among. his works is the 
portal of the cathedral of Orléans. He left in manu- 
script a valuable “Collection of Designs,” and other 
works. Diéd in r8ro. 

Paris, de, deh p&a’re’, (LouIS PHILIPPE,) COMTE, a 
French prince, born in 1838. His father, the Duke of 
Orléans, was the eldest son of King Louis Philippe, who 
abdicated in favour of the Count of Paris in February, 
1848. His title, however, was not recognized by the 
revolutionists who dethroned Louis Philippe. Since 
that event he has lived in exile. He served a campaign 
in Virginia as an officer of the Federal army of the Po- 
tomac in the spring of 1862, and returned to Europe 
about July 1 of that year. He is recogn/zed as the head 
of the Orléans family. 

Pariseau, pi’re’z0’, (PIERRE GERMAIN,) a French 
dramatic author, born in Paris in 1753. He_ wrote 
comedies which were received with favour. He was 
guillotined in 1794. z 

Pariset, pine’ DM, (Er1enne, ) a French medical 
writer, born at Grand, a village among the Vosges, In 
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1770. He was chosen physician of the Hépital de 
Bicétre in 1814. In 1842 he became perpetual secretary 
of the Academy of Medicine. He wrote eloquent eulo- 
gies on members of this academy, (printed in 2 vols., 
1845,) treatises on contagious diseases, and other works. 
Died in 1847. 

See Sacuatre, ‘‘Les Médecins de Paris ;’’ 
“*Causeries du Lundi.”” 

Parisetti, p4-re-set/tee, (Lusct,) an Italian writer of 
Latin poetry, was born at Reggio in 1503. He wrote 
“ Theopeia,” (1550,) and other poems, which were praised 
by Sadolet and Bembo. Died in 1570. 

Par’ish, (ELyau,) an American Congregational di- 
vine, was born at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1762. He 
published a “ History of New England,” “System of 
Modern Geography,” and other works. _ Died in 1825. 

Parisio. See PArRHASIUS, (AULUS JANUS.) 

Parisis, pi’re’zéss’, (PIERRE Louts,) a French prelate, 
born at Orléans in 1795. He became Bishop of Arras 
in 1851. He has published numerous theological works. 

Parisot, pi’re’zo’, (PIERRE,) a French monk, born at 
Bar-le-Duc in 1697, took the name of PERE NorBERY?. 
He opposed the Jesuits, and wrote against them “ Me- 
moirs of the East Indian Missions,” (1744.) Died in 1769. 

Parisot, (VALENTIN,) a French writer, born at Ven- 
déme in 1800. He became professor of foreign litera- 
ture at Grenoble and at Douai, (1854.) He wrote many 
articles for the “ Biographie Universelle,” a “ Life of 
Fourier,” (1857,) and other works. Died in 1861. 

Parisot-Valette. See VALEITE. 

Park, (Epwarps A.,) D.D., an American Congre- 
gational divine, born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1808, was appointed in 1836 Bartlett professor of sacred 
rhetoric at Andover Theological Seminary, and in 1847 
Abbott professor of Christian theology in that institution. 
He has made several translations from the German, and 
published a number of sermons and theological works. 

Park, (Sir JAMES ALLAN,) an English lawyer and 
writer on marine insurance, was born in Surrey; died 
in 1839. ; 

Park, (MUNGO,) an eminent and enterprising explorer 
of Africa, was born near Selkirk, Scotland, in September, 
1771. He chose the profession of surgeon, and studied 
botany in his youth, As agent of the African Associa- 
tion, he undertook in May, 1795, to explore the course 
of the Niger. Departing from a point on the Gambia, 
he reached the Niger at Sego in July, 1796, and ascended 
the river to Bammakoo. He returned to England in the 
autumn of 1797, and published, in 1799, ‘‘ Travels in the 
Interior of Africa,” which excited great interest. Park 
was chosen to command an expedition sent to renew the 
enterprise, and left Pisania, on the Gambia, about the 4th 
of May, 1805, with forty-five men, intending to descend 
the Niger in boats to its mouth. He perished (probably 
by drowning) a short distance below Yaouri, near the 
end of 1805. The journal of his last expedition was 
published in 1815. 

See RENNELL, “ Life of Mungo Park,” 1815; Cramprrs, ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 


for February, 1815; ‘London Quarterly Review” for April, 1815; 
“Monthly Review”’ for July, 1799. 


Park, (THoMaSs,) an English antiquary and poet, born 
about 1760; died in 1834. \ 

Parke, park, (JoHN,) an eminent English musician, 
born in 1745, performed on the hautboy ; died in 1829. 

_ Parke, park, (Joun G.,) an American general, born 
in Pennsylvania about 1828, graduated at West Point in 

, 1849. He commanded a brigade at Roanoke Island and 
Newbern in February—March, 1862, and served as major- 
general at the siege of Vicksburg, May-July, 1863. He 
commanded a corps which assaulted the defences of 
®etersburg on the 2d of April, 1865, and carried the 
main line of the enemy. 

Par’ker, ({fENRy,) Lord Morley, was born in North- 
amptonshire in 1476. He wrote verses and dramas in 
his youth. He was one of the barons who by letter 
warned Pope Clement that he would lose his supremacy 
in England if he opposed the divorce of Henry VIIL. 
Died in 1556. 

Par’ker, (HENRY W.,) an American poet, born at 
Danby, Tompkins county, New York, in 1825. He pub- 
lished a volume of “ Poems,” Auburn, 1850, and con- 
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tributed frequently to the “North American Review.” 
He is, or was, pastor of a Presbyterian church in Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Parker, (Sir Hypr,) an English vice-admiral, served 
with distinction against the French and Spaniards, and 
in 1781 defeated the Dutch admiral Zoutman at Dog- 
gerbank. Being appointed in 1783 commander of the 
British fleet in the East Indies, he perished by ship- 
wreck on the passage. 

Parker, (Isaac,) an American jurist, born at Boston 
in 1768, became chief justice of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts in 1814. He was distinguished as a 
scholar. Died in 1830. 

Parker, (MArrHEw,) a learned and meritorious Eng 
lish prelate, born at Norwich in 1504, was educated at 
Cambridge. He became dean of the College of Stoke 
Clare in 1535, chaplain to Henry VIII. in 1537, master 
of Bene’t College in 1544, and Dean of Lincoln in 1552. 
On the accession of Queen Mary (1553) he was deprived 
of his benefices, because he was a Protestant, or because 
he was married. He was appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by Elizabeth in 1559. A revised version of the 
Bible (called the Bishops’ Bible) was published under 
his direction in 1568. He presented many valuable 
manuscripts to his college at Cambridge. Died in 1575. 

See J. Srrype, ‘Life of Archbishop Parker,’ 1711; Burnet, 
“History of the Reformation ;”? W. F. Hoox, ‘‘ Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury.” 

Parker, (NATHAN,) a Unitarian minister, born in 
Reading, Massachusetts, in 1782. He became pastor 
of a church at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1808, 
Died in 1833. 

Parker, (Sir Perer,) an English admiral, born in 
1716, served in the American war, and in 1782 took 
prisoner the French admiral De Grasse. He was created 
admiral of the fleet. Died in 1811. 

Parker, (RICHARD,) an English sailor, born at Exeter, 
was the ringleader of a mutiny at the Nore in May, 
1797. He blockaded the port of London, and received 
the title of admiral from the mutineers. He was hung 
in June, 1797. 

Parker, (RoBeErT,) an English Puritan minister, 
became Fellow of a college at Cambridge in 1584. He 
preached at Amsterdam in the reign of James I., and 
wrote several works. 

Parker, (SAMUEL,) an English bishop, born at North- 
ampton in 1640. He was appointed prebendary of 
Canterbury in 1672, and Bishop of Oxford in 1686. It 
appears that he received this preferment from James IT. 
because he favoured the cause of popery and absolutism. 
He died in 1687, leaving several theological works, and 
memoirs of his own times, entitled “‘De Rebus sui Ten- 
poris Commentarius,” (1726.) 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses.”’ 


Parker, (THEOpORE,) a distinguished American 
scholar and rationalistic theologian, was born at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, on the 24th of August, 1810. 
His education was begun on his father’s farm, and there 
he continued to carry on his studies even after he had 
entered his name at Harvard in 1830. He appears to 
have visited Cambridge only for the purpose of partici- 
pating in the examinations. Being a non-resident, he 
was notentitled to a degree; but subsequently (in 1840) 
the honorary title of A.M. was conferred upon him by 
the university. In 1834 he entered the theological 
school, in which he remained about two years. Tle first 
began to preach at Barnstable in 1836. In April of the 
following year he married Miss Lydia D. Cabot, and 
soon after was settled as Unitarian minister at West 
Roxbury. His views had previously been but little in 
advance of the average Unitarianism of the time; but 
his growing acquaintance with the German rationalists 
De Wette, Eichhorn, Paulus, Bauer, and others was not 
long in producing an important change in his theological 
opinions,—a change, we need scarcely say, which he was 
at no pains to conceal. His new doctrines gave great 
offence to some of the more conservative of the New 
England Unitarians ; and after his discourse (preached 
at South Boston in 1841) on the “ Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity,” in which he assumed the absolute 
humanity of Christ, His inspiration differing in no essen- 
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tial respect from that of other men, the opposition to 
him became much more decided. This opposition was 
conspicuously manifested on the occasion of his ex- 
changing pulpits with other Unitarian ministers, some 
of whom were severely censured by many of their breth- 
ren, who held that by such an interchange of courtesies 
they gave a direct sanction to the new heresies. Parker’s 
translation of De Wette’s ‘Introduction to the Old 
Testament” appeared in the early part of 1843; later 
in the same year he visited Europe, returning in the 
summer of 1844. Soon after his return he began to 
preach in Boston, at the Melodeon, where he was regu- 
larly installed in 1846. He was the principal editor of 
the ‘‘ Massachusetts Quarterly,” which was commenced 
in 1847 and continued three years. In addition to his 
duties as minister, and his laborious intellectual pursuits, 
which extended to almost every department of human 
knowledge, he gave numerous lectures on various sub- 
jects. But the question which seems to have enlisted 
most fully all the faculties of his ardent and powerful 
mind was Southern slavery, with its attendant iniquities 
and abominations. His health having become greatly 
impaired by his unceasing and intense activity, in Feb- 
ruary, 1859, he visited the island of Santa Cruz, in the 
West Indies, and in the following summer went to 
Europe, spending the winter of 1859-60 at Rome. He 
left Rome in April, 1860, and with difficulty reached 
Florence, where he died on the roth of May. Of his 
extensive collection of books, he left the principal part, 
amounting to 11,190 volumes and 2500 pamphlets, to 
the Boston Public Library. A complete edition of his 
works, edited by Frances Power Cobbe, was published 
in London in 1863-65, in 12 vols. 

See ‘‘ Life of Theodore Parker,” by JoHN Weiss, 2 vols., 1864; 
“Life of Theodore Parker,” by ALBERT R#vILLE, 1865; ALLIBONE, 
**Dictionary of Authors; ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia ;’’ ‘‘ West- 
minster Review” for April, 1847, article ‘‘ Dr. Strauss and Theodore 
Parker,’”’ (by the Rev. James Martineau:) “ North American 
Review” for April, 1864; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1864. 

Parker, (THomas,) Earl of Macclesfield, an English 
judge, born at Leek in 1666. He became lord chancellor 
in 1718. He was accused of selling some offices in 
the court of chancery, and of other corrupt practices, of 
which he was convicted in 1725, and was fined heavily. 
Died in 1732. 

Parker, (Sir WILLTAM,) an English admiral, born in 
Staffordshire in 1781, was a relative of Lord Macclesfield. 
He became a rear-admiral in 1830, and a lord of the 
admiralty in 1834. In 1841 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the operations against China, He 
took Chusan and Ning-po, entered the Yellow River or 
Blue River, and compelled the Chinese to sign the treaty 
of Nanking. He obtained the rank of admiral of the 
blue in 1851. Died in 1866. 

Parkes, parks, (JosEPH,) an English lawyer, born at 
Warwick in 1796. He published, besides other works, 
a “ History of the Court of Chancery,” (1828,) and “The 
Equity and Real Property Laws of the United States 
of North America,” (1830.) He distinguished himself 
as an advocate of parliamentary reform previous to 1832. 
Died in 1865. 

Parkes, (JOSIAH,) a civil engineer, a brother of the 
preceding, was born at Warwick in 1793. He became 
draining-engineer under the board of works, in which 
capacity he rendered important service to the public. 
He published “Essays on the Philosophy and Art of 
Land Drainage,” (1848,) a ‘‘ Treatise on Climate, Soils,” 
etc., and other works. 

Parkes, (SAMUEL,) an English chemist, born in Wor- 
cestershire in 1759. He manufactured chemical products 
in London. He published a ‘Chemical Catechism,” 
(1806,) and “Chemical Essays, principally relating to 
the Arts and Manufactures,” etc., (8 vols., 1815.) Died 
in 1825. 

Park’hurst, (JoHN,) an English bishop, born in 
Surrey in 1511. He adhered to the Reformed religion, 
and went into exile in the reign of Mary. In 1560 he 
became Bishop of Norwich. He wrote some Latin epi- 
grams, (1560 and 1573.) Died in 1574. 

Parkhurst, (JoHN,) an English linguist, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1728. He officiated without salary 
as curate at Catesby for many years. In 1762 he pub- 


lished a “ Hebrew-and-English Lexicon without Points,” 
which was highly esteemed. His ‘ Greek-and-English 
Lexicon” (1769) was reprinted and extensively used. 
He also wrote ‘f The Divinity and Pre-Existence of Jesus 
Christ demonstrated from Scripture,” (1787.) Died in 
1797- 

Park’/in-son, (JOHN,) a botanist and apothecary, born 
in London in 1567. He received from Charles I. the 
title of “ Botanicus Regius Primarius.” He published 
** Paradisus Terrestris, or a Garden of all Sorts of Pleas- 
ant Flowers,” (1629,) with 109 figures, and “ Theatrum 
Botanicum,” (1640.) Died about 1650. 

Parkinson, (THoMAs,) an English mathematician 
and parson, born in Lancashire in 1745. Ie published 
a “System of Mechanics.” Died in 1830. 

Park’/man, (FRANCIS,) an American writer, born at 
Boston in 1823, published “The California and Oregon 
Trail,” (1849,) ‘ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 
etc., (1851,) ‘The Pioneers of France in the New World,” 
(1865,) “The Jesuits in North America,” (1866,) and 
“ The Discovery of the Great West,” (1869,) which have 
enjoyed a great and deserved popularity. 

Par’kyns, (Sir THoMAS,) an English writer, born m 
1636, was the author of “ Progymnasmata, or a Treatise 
on Wrestling,” (1714.) 

See “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. xi., (1825.) 

Parlatore, par-la-to’ra, (FIL1PPo,) an Italian botanist, 
born at Palermo in 1816. He obtained a chair of botany 
at Florence in 1842. Among his works are a ‘* Me- 
moir on Organography, Vegetable Morphology,” etc., 
(1841,) ‘Comparative Botany,” (1843,) and ‘Travels in 
Northern Europe,” (1854.) It is stated that he is en- 
gaged on a large work on botanical geography. 

Parma, DukKE or. See FARNESE. 

Parma, DukE or. See CAMBACERES, (JEAN JACQUES 
R&cIs.) 

Parménide. See PARMENIDES. 

Par-men/i-deés, |Gr. Tapyevidn¢; Fr. PARMENIDE, 
par’ma’‘néd’,| a distinguished Greek philosopher of the 
Eleatic school, was born at Elea, in Italy. He is said 
to have been a disciple of Xenophanes. Plato informs 
us that Parmenides, at the age of sixty-five, visited 
Athens in company with Zeno, who was twenty-five 
years younger, and became acquainted with Socrates. 
The date of this event is supposed to have been about 
450 B.c. He developed his philosophy in a didactic 
poem “On Nature,” of which some fragments have 
come down to us. Plato speaks of him with veneration, 
and Aristotle preferred him to the other masters of the 
Eleatic school. Zeno of Elea was one of his disciples, 
among whom some writers also reckon Empedocles. 

See F. Rraux, ‘‘ Essai sur Parménide d’Elée,”? 1840; RITTER, 
‘* History of Philosophy ;” G. H. Lewes, “‘ Biographical History of 
Philosophy :’’? Pva‘ro, ‘‘ Parmenides ;” C. A. BRanpis, ‘‘Commen- 


tationum Eleaticarum Xenophanis, Parmenidis, Pars I.,’? 1815; 
Fapricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.”’ 


Par-me/ni-o, [Gr. Tapyeviov; Fr. PARMENION, p3k’- 
ma’ne’dn’,] an eminent Macedonian general, the son 
of Philotas, was born about 400 B.c. He enjoyed the 
highest place in the confidence of Philip as a councillor 
and general. Parmenio and Attalus commanded an army 
which Philip sent to invade Persia in 336. He rendered 
important services in Alexander’s expedition against 
Persia, and appears to have been regarded as second 
in command to the king. He commanded the left wing 
at the battles of the Grani‘cus and Issus, (333,) and of 
Arbela, (331.) His son, Philotas, was accused of com- 
plicity in a plot against the life of Alexander, and, though 
he was probably innocent, he was induced by torture to 
make a confession of guilt which implicated Parmenio, 
who was put to death in 330 B.c. His death is considered 
to have left one of the darkest stains on the character 
of Alexander. 

See Arrtan, * Anabasis ;” Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;? THIRL- 
WALL, “‘ History of Greece.’ 

Parmenio or Parmenion, a Greek architect, em- 
ployed by Alexander the Great at Alexandria. 

Parmeénion. See PARMENIO. 

Parmentier, par’mén’te-4’, (ANTOINE AUGUSTIN,) 
an eminent French philanthropist and writer on rural 
economy, born at Montdidier in 1737. He became an 
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apothecary of Paris, and distinguished himself by his 
efforts to promote the cultivation and use of the potato, 
against which the people were prejudiced. He wrote 
treatises on the potato, chestnut, and maize. In 1790 
he published “ Rural and Domestic Economy,” (8 vols.) 
He was a member of the Institute. About 1803 he 
became inspector-general of health, (zzspecteur-général du 
service de santé.) He rendered many important services 
to the public. Died in 1813. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Eloge de Parmentier,” 1815 ; A. F. DE SILVESTRE, 
“Notice sur Parmentier,” 1815; Murer, ‘‘ Vie de Parmentier,” 
1819; Virey, ‘‘ De la Vie et des Ouvrages de Parmentier,’’ 1814 ; L. 
BriGHTwEL-t, “‘ By-Paths of Biography.” 

Parmentier, (Jacqurs,) a French painter, born in 
Paris in 1658. He resided mostly in England, and was 
employed by William III. to adorn his palace at Loo. 
Among his works is “Diana and Endymion,” Died 
in London in 1730. , 

Parmentier, (JEHAN,) a French navigator, born at 
Dieppe in 1494. He is reputed the first European who 
navigated to Brazil, and the first who explored the In- 
dian Sea as far as Sumatra. He died at Sumatra in 1530. 

Parmesan, Le. See MAzzoua. 

Parmigiano, Il. See Mazzo.a. 

Parnell, (HENRY BROOKE.) See CONGLETON, LorRD. 

Par/nell, (THoMas,) a British poet, born in Dublin 
in 1679. He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and was ordained a deacon in 1700. In 1705 he became 
Archdeacon of Clogher. He was intimate with Addison, 
Congreve, Swift, and Pope. About 1712 he transferred 
his support from the Whig to the Tory party. He ob- 
tained the living of Finglass, near Dublin, in 1716, and 
died in July, 1717. It appears that after the loss of his 
wife, in 1712, he became intemperate. Among his best 
poems are a “ Hymn to Contentment,” “ The Hermit,” 
a night-piece on “ Death,” and an “ Allegory on Man.” 
He wrote several essays in the “ Spectator,” and other 
works in prose. 

See Gotpsmitn, ‘‘ Life of Parnell,’ prefixed to Parnell’s Poems ; 
CampskELt, “ Specimens of the British Poets;’? R. Brut, ‘‘ Lives 
of the British Poets.” 

Parny, de, deh p&r’ne’, (EvartstE Dtstré Des- 
forges—da/forzh’,) CHEVALIER and VICOMTE, a popular 
French poet, born in the Isle of Bourbon in 1753, was 
styled “the French Tibullus.” He was educated in 
France, chose the military profession, and returned to 
his native island in 1773. A disappointed passion for a 
creole named Eléonore inspired his first and most grace- 
ful and natural poetical compositions, ‘‘ Amatory Poems,” 
(“ Poésies érotiques,” 1775,) which were received with 
great favour. He went to India as aide-de-camp to the 
governor-general in 1785, but returned to France in 1786 
and resigned his commission. After the Revolution he 
served the public as clerk in one of the bureaux of 
the government. His later poems, ‘The War of the 
Gods,” (“La Guerre des Dieux,” 1799,) “ Paradise Lost,” 
and “Les Galanteries de la Bible,” were generally cen- 
sured for their impiety, and have little literary merit. 
He was admitted into the French Academy in 1803. 
Died in 1814. 

See P. F. Trssor, “‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. de 
Parny,”’ 1826; Satnre-Beuve, ‘‘ Portraits littéraires ;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Parodi, p4-ro’dee, (DoMENICO,) an eminent painter 
of history, born at Genoa in 1668, was also a sculptor. 
He imitated the styles of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. 
His chief work is in the Negroni palace, Genoa. It 
represents “Hercules killing the Nemean Lion,” and 
other fabulous subjects. A statue of Adonis, which he 
made for Prince Eugene, is admired. Died in 1740. 

Parodi, (Fittppo,) an able sculptor, born at Genoa 
about 1640, was the father of the preceding. His works 
may be seen at Genoa, Venice, and Lisbon. Died about 
1708. His son Barrisra, born in 1674, was a distin- 
guished painter and a brilliant colorist. Died in 1730. 

Parodi, MADAME, a celebrated Italian singer, born 
about 1830. She has performed with great applause in 
the principal cities of Europe and the United States. 

Paroletti, de, da pa-ro-let’/tee, (Vicror Moprst®,) 
CHEVALIER, an Italian antiquary, born at Turin in 1765. 
fle sat in the French legislative body from 1807 to 1811. 
Among his works is “Turin and its Curiosities,” (1819,) 
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and “Lives of Sixty Illustrious Piedmontese,” (1826.) 
Died in 1834. , 

Parolini, p4-ro-lee’nee, (GIACOMO,) an Italian painter 
of history, born at Ferrara in 1663, was a pupil of Carlo 
Cignani. Died about 1735. 

Paroy, de, deh pa’rwa’, (JEAN PHILIPPE Guy le 
Gentil—leh zhén’tél’,) Marqguts, a French painter and 
engraver, born in Bretagne in 1750. His engraving of 
“La moderne Antigone” (1800) was very successful. 
Died in 1822. 

Parque-Castrillo, del, dél par’ka4 kas-trél’yo, DuKE, 
a Spanish general, born at Valladolid in 1755. He com- 
manded an army which opposed the French invaders 
in 1809-13. Died in 1832. 

Parques, Les. See PAarc&. 

Parr, (CATHERINE.) See CATHERINE PARR. 

Parr, (RICHARD,) a minister of the Anglican Church, 
born in the county of Cork, Ireland, in 1617, was chap- 
Jain to Archbishop Usher, of whom he wrote a Life, 
(1686.) Died in 1691. 

Parr, (SAMUEL,) an English scholar and critic, re- 
nowned for his learning and colloquial powers, was born 
at Harrow-on-the- Hill, Middlesex, in 1747. He entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1765, but left it with- 
out a degree, and was an usher in Harrow School from 
1767 to 1772. He was afterwards master of schools at 
Colchester and Norwich, and obtained about 1785 the 
living of Hatton, in Warwickshire. His promotion was 
hindered by his rather violent partiality to the Whig 
principles, and the richest benefice he enjoyed was a 
prebend in Saint Paul’s, London. He published several 
sermons, ‘Characters of the Late Charles J. Fox, se- 
lected and in part written by Philopatris Varvicensis,” 
(2 vols., 1825,) and other works, none of which is of 
great extent or importance. Died in 1825. Macaulay 
calls Parr the greatest scholar of that age, and speaks 
of ‘‘his labours in that dark and profound mine from 
which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition,—a 
treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded 
with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still 
precious, massive, and splendid.” (‘ Essay on Warren 
Hastings.”) 

See ‘“‘ Life of S. Parr,” by Jonn JounsTone; WILLIAM FIeLp, 
“Memoir of the Life of Dr. Parr,’’ 2 vols., 1828; ‘ Dr. Parr and his 
Contemporaries,” in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for January, May, 
and June, 1831; ‘‘ Parriana, or Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr,’’ 
London, 1828. 

Parr, (THOMAS,) an Englishman of great longevity, 
was born in Shropshire in 1483. He was a cultivator of 
the soil, and was married about the age of one hundred 
and twenty. It is said that he was able to work after 
he was one hundred and thirty years old. Died in 1635. 

Parradin. See PARADIN. 

Parrenin, par’nan’, or Parennin, p3’ra’nan’, (Domr- 
NIQUE,) a French missionary, born’ near Pontarlier in 
1665. In 1698 he went to China, where he obtained 
the favour of the emperor. He translated some French 
works into Chinese. His letters to Fontenelle and 
others were published. Died at Peking in 1741. 

Parrhasius, par-ra’she-us, [Teppdovc,] one of the 
most celebrated Greek painters, was born at Ephesus, 
and was the pupil of his father, Evenor. Though he 
belonged to the Ionic school, he practised his art chiefly 
at Athens. He flourished about 400 B.c. His peculiar 
merits consisted in accuracy of design, truth of propor- 
tion, and power of expression. In pictures of gods and 
heroes he established a canon of proportion which was 
recognized by succeeding artists. Quintilian styled him 
the legislator of his art. In a trial of skill between him 
and his rival Zeuxis, the latter painted a bunch of grapes, 
which the birds took for reality. Flushed with this evi- 
dence of his success, Zeuxis called on his rival to draw 
aside the curtain and show his picture. The picture of 
Parrhasius was the curtain itself, which Zeuxis had mis- 
taken for real drapery. Among his master-pieces were 
“Ulysses Feigning Insanity,” and an allegorical picture 
of the Athenian people, or the Demos persenified. 

See Carto Dari, ‘Vite de’ Pittori antichi,” 1667; K. O. MUt- 
LER, “ Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”’ : d 

Parrhasius or Parisio, p4-ree’Se-o, (AULUS JANUS,) 
an Italian grammarian, born at Cosenza in 1470. He 
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taught eloquence at Milan and Rome, and wrote notes 
on Horace, Cicero, and Ovid. His chief work is named 
“De Rebus per Epistoiam queesitis,” (Paris, 1567,) in 
which he explains passages of ancient authors. Died 
in 1534. 

Par’ris, (ALBION K.,) an American Governor and 
judge, born in Oxford county, Maine, in 1788. He was 
elected Governor of Maine five times, (1822-27,) became 
United States Senator in 1827, and was a judge of the 
supreme court of Maine from 1828 to 1836. Died in 1857. 

Par’rish, (Josern,) M.D., a distinguished physician 
of Philadelphia, was born in that city, September 2, 1779. 
His parents were members of the Society of Friends, 
and he was educated in strict conformity with the princi- 
ples and habits of that sect. In early life he received 
strong religious impressions, by which he was preserved 
from the temptations incident to a lively and ardent 
temperament. He had a good English education, and 
acquired some knowledge of Latin and French, Later 
in life, like George Fox, he commenced the study of 
Hebrew, that he might the better understand the Scrip- 
tures. But his tastes were rather scientific than literary, 
and inclined him to the medical profession, the study of 
which he commenced, after he had completed his twenty- 
first year, in the office of Dr. Caspar Wistar, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He took his degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 1805, and soon after entered with zeal 
upon the duties of his profession. In the winter of 
1807-8 he became favourably known to the public by a 
popular course of lectures on chemistry, then a novelty 
in Philadelphia. In 1808 he married Susanna Cox, 
whose father, John Cox, of Burlington, was a well-known 
and estimable minister of the Society of Friends. There 
has, perhaps, been no example in Philadelphia of a more 
rapid professional success than that which fell to the lot 
of Dr. Parrish. To this result his devotion to his medical 
duties, and the remarkable kindliness of his disposition, 
which showed itself not merely in his manners but in in- 
numerable acts of benevolence, powerfully contributed. 
Later in life he greatly distinguished himself as a surgeon, 
and was deemed worthy to succeed Dr, Physick as sur- 
geon to the Pennsylvania Hospital, to which position he 
was elected in 1816, and which he continued to hold, with 
the highest credit to himself, for thirteen years. Apart 
from his profession, Dr. Parrish took a deep interest in 
all benevolent enterprises, and in every movement cal- 
culated to relieve the distresses or promote the happiness 
of mankind. He was long a member, and ultimately 
president, of the old Pennsylvania Abolition Society, in 
which office he had been preceded by Drs. Wistar, Rush, 
and Franklin. He died March 18, 1840. Among Dr. 
Parrish’s numerous pupils not a few have become distin- 
guished in medicine or surgery, or in general science. It 
may suffice to cite the names of Dr. S. G. Morton, Dr. 
G. B. Wood, Dr. Carson, and Dr. G. W. Norris. 

Of Dr. Parrish’s sons, the second, ISAAC, attained a 
highreputation as a physician, and especially as a surgeon. 
He died in 1852. 

See ‘‘Memoir of Dr. Joseph Parrish,” read before the Medical 
Society of Philadelphia, by GzorcE B. Woop, M.D., October, 1840; 
Janney, “ History of Friends,” vol. iv. pp. 126-129; and “‘ Memoir 
of Dr. Isaac Parrish,’’ read before the College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, February, 1853, by SAMUEL Jackson, M.D. 

Parrocel, pa’ro’sél’, (BARTHELEMI,) a French painter, 
born at Montbrison. He worked in Spain and Rome 
with success. Died in France in 1660. 

Parrocel, (CHARLES,) a skilful painter of battles, born 
in Paris in 1688, was a grandson of the preceding. He 
was patronized by Louis XV., whom he attended in the 
campaigns of 1744 and 1745. Died in 1752. 

Parrocel, (JOSEPH,) a distinguished painter of battles, 
father of the preceding, was born in Provence in 1648. 
He worked at Paris; where he settled in 1675, and was 
employed by Louvois and Louis XIV. to adorn the royal 
palaces. He also left many etchings. Died in 1704. 

Parrocel, (PIERRE,) a nephew of the preceding, was 
born at Avignon in 1664. He was an able painter of 
history, and worked in Paris. His chief work is “The 
Coronation of the Virgin.” Died in 1739. His son, 
JoseepH IGNACE, born in 1705, painted religious and 
pastoral subjects, and received the title of painter to the 
king. Died in 1781. 
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Parrot, pa’ro’, (CHRISTOPHE FREDERIC,) a writer on 
physical science, born at Montbéliard, in France, in 1751 ; 
died about 1810. 

Parrot, (GroRGE FREDERIC,) a distinguished writer, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Montbéliard in 
1767. He became professor of physics at Dorpat in 
1800, and a member of the Academy of Sciences of Saint 
Petersburg in 1826. Among his works is ‘ Outlines 
( Grundriss) of Theoretical Physics,” (2 vols., 1809-11.) 
Died at Saint Petersburg in 1852. 

Parrot, (JOHANN JAKOB FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a 
traveller, son of the preceding, was born at Carlsruhe 
in 1792. He published ‘Travels in the Crimea and 
Caucasus,” (2 vols., 1815-18,) a “Journey to Ararat,” 
(1834,) and other works. He ascended Mount Ararat 
about 1830. He was professor of medicine at Dorpat. 
Died in 1841. 

Par’r¥, (CALEB HILLieR,) an English physician, born 
at Bath in 1756. He practised many years at Bath, and 
published several works, among which is “ Elements of 
Pathology,” (1816.) Sir William Edward Parry was his 
son. Died in 1822. 

Parry, (RicHarD,) an English divine, born in London 
in 1722, was rector of Wichampton. He published, be- 
sides other works, a “Harmony of the Four Gospels.” 
Died in 1780. 

Parry, (Sir WILLIAM EpwarbD,) an English navigator, 
(usually called Sir EpwarpD Parry,) born at Bath in 
1790, was a son of Caleb H. Parry, noticed above. 
He served as lieutenant in the war against the United 
States in 1814, and accompanied Captain Ross in an 
exploring voyage in 1818. He obtained command of an 
expedition for the discovery of a Northwest Passage, and 
sailed with the Hecla and Griper in May, 1819. Having 
passed through Lancaster Sound, he explored a con- 
tiguous strait, which he named Barrow’s Strait, and 
gained a reward of £5000 offered to the navigator who 
should penetrate beyond the meridian of 110° W., 
(within the Arctic circle.) He passed the winter at 
Melville Island, returned home in November, 1820, and 
wrote a journal of his voyage, published in 1821. 

Captain Parry renewed the enterprise in 1821, without 
success. He performed a third voyage to the Arctic 
Ocean in 1824, with the Hecla and Fury, the latter of 
which was wrecked, but failed to find the Northwest Pas- 
sage. In 1827 he attempted to reach the North pole 
from Spitzbergen by boats and sledges drawn over the 
ice. Having advanced to a point 82° 45’ N., he was 
forced by an adverse current to return. A journal of his 
second voyage was published in 1824, a journal of the 
third voyage in 1826, and a “ Narrative of an Attempt 
to reach the North Pole” in 1828. He was raised to 
the rank of rear-admiral in 1852. Died at Ems, in Ger, 
many, in 1855. 

See ‘*‘ Memoirs of Sir W. E. Parry,” by his son, EDWARD PARRY 


1857; “London Quarterly Review” for April, 1821, and October 
1823; ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for October, 182r. 


Parseval-Deschénes, pars‘val’ da’shén’, (ALEX- 
ANDRE FERDINAND,) a French admiral, born in Paris 
in 1790. He became a rear-admiral in 1840, and vice- 
admiral in 1846. In 1854 he commanded the fleet 
which co-operated with the British against the Russians 
in the Baltic. He was made an admiral in 1854. Died 
in 1806. 

Parseval-Grandmaison, pars‘val’ grén’md’zdn’, 
(FRANGOIS AUGUSTE,) a French poet, born in Paris in 
1759. He went to Egypt with the army in 1798 as poet 
of the expedition, and was one of the friends whom 
Bonaparte received on board of the ship which conveyed 
him to France. He wrote a “ Dithyramb on the Mar- 
riage of Napoleon,” (1810,) “ Philippe Auguste,” a heroic 
poem, (1825,) and other works. Died in 1834. 

Par’sons, (JAMES,) F.R.S., an English physician and 
antiquary, born at Barnstaple in 1705. He practised in 
London, contributed several treatises on physiology, etc. 
to the “ Philosophical Transactions,” and wrote an antl- 
quarian work called “The Remains of Japhet,” (1767-) 
Died in 1770. : 

Parsons, (JOHN,) an English physician, born im 
Yorkshire in 1742. He became professor of medicine 
or anatomy at Oxford about 1780. Died in 1785. 
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Par’sons, (JONATHAN,) an American Presbyterian 
clergyman and scholar, born at West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1705. He preached for many years at New- 
buryport, and published several volumes of sermons. 
Died in 1776. 

Parsons, (Mosgs,) an eminent American preacher, 
born in Massachusetts in 1716, graduated at Harvard. 
He was minister at Byfield, Massachusetts. Died in 
1783. 

Parsons, (PHILIP,) an English clergyman, born at 
Dedham in 1729, was vicar of Wye. He wrote “ New- 
market, an Essay on the Turf,” (1774,) “Simplicity,” a 
poem, (1784,) and other works. Died in 1812. 

Parsons, [Lat. Prrso’/nius,] (ROBERT,) an English 
Jesuit, born in Somersetshire in 1546, was remarkable 
for his subtlety as a disputant and his talent for intrigue. 
As an emissary of the court of Rome, he went to Eng- 
land with Campian about 1580, and attempted to foment 
a rebellion. He published several seditious writings. 
He was turbulent, audacious, and unscrupulous. Died 
at Rome in 1610. 

Parsons, (SAMUEL HoLDEN,) an American general 
and lawyer, born at Lyme, Connecticut, in 1737, was a 
son of Jonathan, noticed above, He is said to have first 
suggested a general Congress. Died in Ohio in 1789. 

Parsons, (THEOPHILUS,) an eminent American jurist, 
born in Essex county, Massachusetts, the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1750. He graduated at Harvard College in 1769, 
and studied Jaw at Falmouth, (now Portland,) in Maine, 
where he was admitted to the bar in 1774; but he after- 
wards removed to Newburyport. He was a member of 
the convention which, in 1779, framed the State Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, and was also a member of the 
convention called to ratify the Constitution of the United 
States in 1789. In 1800 he removed to Boston. He was 
appointed in 1806 chief justice of Massachusetts, in 
which office he displayed signal ability. As a lawyer, 
“he had,” according to Justice Story, “no equal in 
Massachusetts ;” and he probably had few, if any, supe- 
riors in the United States. A collection of his judicial 
opinions was published, under the title of ““Commen- 
taries on the Law of the United States.” Died in 1813. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of Chief Justice Parsons,” by his son, THEOPHILUS 
Parsons, 1859. 

Parsons, (THEOPHILUS,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Boston in 1797, and rose to distinction as a 
lawyer and writer. He graduated in 1815 at Harvard 
College, where he became in 1847 Dane professor of 
law. He has beenacontributor to the “ North American 
Review,” and other periodicals, and published a number 
of essays in favour of the doctrines of Swedenborg. He 
bas also written several legal works. 

See ALLiBonE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Parsons, (THOMAS WILLIAM,) an American poet, 
born in Boston in 1819. He produced in 1843 a version 
of ‘The First Ten Cantos of Dante’s Inferno,” which, 
according to R. W. Griswold, “is executed in a very 
masterly manner. The best critics have pronounced it 
the most successful reproduction of the spirit and power 
of the Divina Commedia in the English language. His 
original poems are variously admirable. . . . His ‘Hud- 
son River’ is the noblest tribute any stream on this 
continent has received from a poet, and his lines ‘On 
the Death of Daniel Webster’ are far better than any- 
thing else ever written in verse on the death of an 
American statesman.” (‘Poets and Poetry of America,” 
p- 559.) He published a volume of poems in 1854. 

See ALLIBoNE, “ Dictionary of Authors.” 

_ Parsons, (WILLIAM,) an English comic actor, born 
in 1736, was also a painter. Died in 1795. 

Parthenay, de. See DrsrocuEs pr PARTHENAY. 

Parthenay, de, deh pirt’nd’, (CATHERINE,) Vi- 
comtesse de Rohan, a spirited and gifted French lady, 
born in Bas-Poitou in 1554, was a Huguenot. She dis- 
tinguished herself at the siege of La Rochelle, in 1627. 
She published some poems. The famous Duke of 
Rohan was her son. Died in 1631. 

See Mort, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;” Dz Tuov, “ Historia 
sui Temporis.” . 

Par-the/ni-us [Ilap0évi0c] of Niceea, a Greek poet, 
who lived at Rome in the first century B.c. Suidas states 


that he was taken prisoner by the Romans in the war 
against Mithridates. He was a friend of Cornelius 
Gallus, and a preceptor of Virgil. He wrote “ Meta- 
morphoses,” elegies, and other poems, which are all lost 
except one named epi épwrikov mabquator, (“On Ama- 
tory Affections.’’) 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Erscu und GrRuBER, 
“Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Parthenopeeus, par-then-o-pee/us, [ Gr. Iapevo- 
matoc ; Fr, PARTHENOPEE, par’ta’no’pa/,] a mythical 
personage, called a son of Milanion and Atalanta. He 
was one of the seven heroes under the command of 
Adrastus engaged in the expedition against Thebes, 
where he was killed. / 

Par-then/o-pe, [Gr. Hapfevérn ; Fr. PARTHENOPE, 
par’ta’nop’,] a famous Siren, from whom the city of 
Naples derived its ancient name. 

Parthénopée. See PARTHENOPAUS. 

Par’the-nos, [Gr. Ilap#évoc; Fr. PARTHENOS, p3R’- 
ta/nos’,] (ze. “the Virgin,”) a surname given by the 
Athenians to Minerva, in whose honour they built the 
Parthenon. (See MINERVA.) 

Particelli. See Emery. 

Par’ton, (JAMES,) an able and popular writer and 
journalist, born at Canterbury, England, in 1822, became 
a resident of New York, where he was for a time asso- 
ciate editor of the “Home Journal.” He published 
a “Life of Horace Greeley,” (1855,) “ Life of Aaron 
Burr,” (1857,) ‘Life of Andrew Jackson,” (1860,) and 
a “Life of General Butler,” (1863,) all of which have 
been eminently successful; also, “ Famous Americans 
of Recent Times,” (1867.) He has contributed to the 
“Atlantic Monthly” and the “ North American Review.” 

See the “‘ North American Review” for April, 1867. 


Parton, (SARAH PAysON WILLIS,) the wife of the 
preceding, and sister of the poet N. P. Willis, was 
born at Portland, Maine, in 1811. She has published, 
under the pseudonym of FANNY Fern, ‘“ Fern Leaves,” 
(1353) Little Perns.7.1S53,)so suc Elalleve (losaa} 
“The Play-Day Book,” (1856,) ‘‘ Fresh Leaves,” (1857,) 
and “ Rose Clark,” (1857,) which obtained great popu- 
larity in the United States, and were republished in 
England. 

Partouneaux, par’too’nd’, (Louts,) Count, a French 
general, born at Romilly, on the Seine, in 1770; died 
in 1835. 

Part’ridge, (ALDEN,) an American teacher of mili- 
tary schools, born at Norwich, Vermont, about 1785. 
He graduated at West Point in 1806. He was the 
leader of a party which surveyed and determined the 
northwest boundary of the United States, in 1819. He 
opened a military academy at Norwich, Connecticut, and 
afterwards established one at Portsmouth, in Virginia. 
Died in 1854. 

Paruta, p4-roo’ta, (F1z1ppo,) an antiquary, born at 
Palermo. He wrote ‘Sicily Described by Medals,” 
(“La Sicilia descritta con Medaglie,” 1612,) reprinted 
in 1649 and 1697. Died in 1629. 

Paruta, (PAOLO,) an eminent Italian historian and 
diplomatist, born at Venice in 1540. He was sent as 
ambassador to the pope in 1592, before which he had 
held several high offices. In 1596 he became procurator 
of Saint Mark, the highest functionary in the state ex- 
cept one. He wrote “On the Perfection of Political 
Life,” (‘‘ Della Perfezione della Vita politica,” 1579,) 
which was translated into English and French, and a 
‘“‘ History of Venice from 1513 to 1551,” (“Storia Vene- 
ziana,” 1605,) which is highly commended. ‘He was 
the first,” says Daru, “who introduced the details of 
civil history into his narrative.” His ‘ Political Dis- 
courses” ( Discorsi politici,” 1599) are judicious, and 
sometimes profound. Died in 1598. 

See A. Zeno, ‘‘ Vita di P. Paruta,’”? 1738; A. M. MENEGHELLI, 
‘* Flogio di P. Paruta,”’ 1812 ; Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? A. M&z1zREs, 
“ Etudes sur les GEuvres politiques de Paruta,”’ 1853. 

Parvati, par’va-tee’, (ze. the “ mountain [goddess,”’]) 
[from the Sanscrit pérvaté, a “mountain,” in the Hin- 
doo mythology, the name of the consort or Sakti of Siva, 
was supposed to be the daughter of Himéala, the sove- 
reign of the snowy mountains in the north of India. 
She is known by a multitude of names, according to her 
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various characters, such as BHAVAN, corresponding to 
the “ Venus genetrix” of the Romans ; DurRGA, so called 
in her character of active or militant virtue; KALf, (Ze. 
black” or “ terrible,”) applied to her in her most terrible 
form, when she appears as the destroyer of the enemies 
of the gods; and PArvart?, as the devoted wife and 
inseparable companion of Siva. She (like Juno) may be 
regarded as a personification of femineity. (See Siva.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;” Wiison, ‘ Sanscrit Dictionary.” 

Pa-rys/a-tis, [Gr. Iapicatic,] a Persian queen, was a 
daughter of Artaxerxes I., and the wife of her brother, 
Darius Ochus, over whom she had great influence. She 
abused her power by the execution of a number of per- 
sons, among whom were two brothers of Darius. She 
was the mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon and of Cyrus 
the younger. 

Pas. See Pass. 

Pas, de, (ANTOINE,) See FEUQUIERES, DE. 

Pascal. See Pascua I. 

Pascal, pas‘kal’, (ADRIEN,) a French military writer, 
born about 1815. He published, besides other works, 
“The Military Life of Louis Philippe,” (1841,) a ‘ His- 
tory of the Army, and of all the Regiments, from the 
Thirteenth Century to our Times,” (4 vols., 1845-49,) 
and a ‘“ History of Napoleon IIL,” (1853.) 

Pascal, pas’kal, [Fr. pron. pas’kal’/ ; Lat. PascHA/LIS, | 
(BLatsE,) a celebrated French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, was born at Clermont-Ferrand, in Auvergne, 
on the r9th of June, 1623. He was the only son of 
Etienne Pascal, president of the court of aids, and An- 
toinette Begon. He was very inquisitive in his early 
childhood, and showed an extraordinary aptitude for 
geometry; but his father, who directed his education, 
wished him to study the ancient languages, to the ex- 
clusion of geometry, and carefully concealed from him 
all works on that science. In his twelfth year, however, 
he was surprised in the act of demonstrating proposi- 
tions, having privately discovered or learned the elements 
of geometry without the aid of books. His father then 
ceased to restrain him from the study of the science to 
which he was so powerfully attracted. It is stated that 
at the age of sixteen he wrote a treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions which astonished Descartes. He made rapid pro- 
gress in mathematics, and soon began to associate with 
Mersenne and Roberval. About the age of eighteen he 
invented an ingenious calculating-machine. His consti- 
tution was always delicate, and his health was probably 
impaired by excessive application to study. After the 
age of eighteen he was a continual sufferer, In 1648 he 
made with the barometer, on the mountain called Puy de 
Déme, a celebrated experiment, which established the 
theory of atmospheric pressure and exploded the ancient 
error that nature abhors a vacuum. He wrote two treat- 
ises entitled “On the Equilibrium of Fluids,” and “ On 
the Weight of the Atmosphere.” In the experiment 
just mentioned he was assisted by M. Perier, his brother- 
in-law. Impressed by powerful religious convictions, he 
renounced in 1649 the brilliant prospect of temporal re- 
nown towards which his genius was conducting him, and 
turned his attention from scientific pursuits. In 1654 he 
narrowly escaped from a dangerous accident to which he 
was exposed by his unruly horses as he was riding in a 
carriage on the Pont de Neuilly. This event confirmed 
his resolution to devote himself to religious duties and 
a life of retirement. He became very abstemious in his 
diet, denied himself many innocent enjoyments, and 
subjected himself to a severely ascetic discipline. It is 
stated that he beggared himself by his prodigal bene- 
factions to the poor, and that he wore beneath his clothes 
a girdle of iron armed with sharp points as an instru- 
ment of self-imposed penance. He entered the cloister 
of Port-Royal, to which his sister Jacqueline had retired 
several years before, and there enjoyed the society of 
Arnauld, Le Saci, Nicole, Saint-Cyran, (Duvergier,) and 
other Jansenist writers. 

In 1656 he produced his celebrated “ Provincial Let- 
ters,” the full title of which is “‘ Lettres écrites par Louis 
de Montalte a un Provincial de ses Amis et aux Jésuites 
sur la Morale et Ja Politique de ces Peres,” (‘ Letters 
written by Louis de Montalte to the Jesuits,” etc.) 
“Pascal,” says Hallam, ‘by his ‘ Provincial Letters,” 
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did more to ruin the name of Jesuit than all the con- 
troversies of Protestantism or all the fulminations of 
the Parliament of Paris. . .. He has accumulated so 
long a list of scandalous decisions, and dwelt upon 
them with so much wit and spirit, and yet with so 
serious a severity, that the order of Loyola became a 
byword with mankind.” (Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) Voltaire expressed the opinion that 
“Moliére’s best comedies do not excel these Letters in 
wit, nor the compositions of Bossuet excel them in sub- 
limity.” The most competent French critics, including 
Voltaire and D’Alembert, concur in the judgment 
that the “Provincial Letters” contributed more than 
any other composition to form and polish the French 
language. There is not a single word in these Letters 
that has become obsolete. ‘‘The severely pure and 
simple taste,” says Henry Rogers, “which reigns in 
Pascal’s style seems, when we reflect on those vices 
which more or less infected universal letters, little less 
than a miraculous felicity. . . . Upon all the great fea- 
tures of his moral character one dwells with the serenest 
delight, Greatly as he is to be admired, he is yet more 
to be loved. His humility and simplicity, conspicuous 
as his genius and acquisitions, were those of a very 
child.” (‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1847.) In 
one instance he relapsed into the study of the abstract 
sciences which he had renounced. About 1658 he di- 
verted his attention from the pain which deprived him 
of sleep by entertaining a luminous idea which presented 
itself to him and led him to some important discoveries 
in relation to the problem of the cycloid. Before he 
made these public, he challenged the mathematicians of 
Europe to solve the problem, and offered a prize to him 
who should succeed. Several persons competed for the 
prize, but the judges decided that none of their solutions 
fulfilled the conditions of the challenge. He published 
in 1659 a Treatise on the Cycloid, (“Traité général de 
la Roulette.”) He meditated and began to compose an 
extensive and systematic work on the fundamental truths 
of religion and the evidences of Christianity, which he 
did not live to finish; but he left in manuscript nume- 
rous detached sentences which are supposed to be frag- 
ments of that work. They were published in 1670, under 
the title of ‘‘ Thoughts of Pascal,” (‘‘ Penscées de Pascal,’’) 
not without suppressions and alterations. A more cor- 
rect edition was published by M. Prosper Faugeére in 
1844. ‘The Thoughts of Pascal,” says Hallam, ‘‘are 
to be ranked, as a monument of his genius, above the 
‘Provincial Letters, though some have asserted the 
contrary. They burn with an intense light; condensed 
in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they hurry away 
the reader, till he is scarcely able or willing to distin- 
guish the sophisms from the truth they contain. For 
that many of them are incapable of bearing a calm 
scrutiny is very manifest to those who apply such a 
test. The notes of Voltaire, though always intended to 
detract, are sometimes unanswerable ; but the splendour 
of Pascal’s eloquence absolutely annihilates, in effect 
on the general reader, even this antagonist.” (‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

Among his works are “ New Experiments on the Va- 
cuum,” (“Nouvelles Expériences touchant le Vide,”) 
“ History of the Cycloid,” (‘‘ Histoire de Ja Roulette,”’) 
and “De l’Esprit géométrique.” He endured with for- 
titude the maladies which in his latter years were 
aggravated by his ascetic habits, and died in Paris on 
the 19th of August, 1662. His complete works were 
published by Bossut, (in 5 vols. 8vo, 1779.) Prosper 
Faugére published in 1844 two volumes of ‘“ Thoughts, 
Fragments, and Letters of Blaise Pascal,” many of 
which had never before been printed. ‘“ His intellectual 
powers,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ were such as have rarely been 
bestowed on any of the children of men; and the vehe- 
mence of the zeal which animated him was but too well 
proved by the cruel penances and vigils under which 
his macerated frame sank into an early grave. His 
spirit was the spirit of Saint Bernard ; but the delicacy 
of his wit, the purity, the energy, the simplicity of his 
rhetoric, had never been equalled, except by the great 
masters of Attic eloquence. All Europe read and 
admired, laughed and wept. The Jesuits attempted to 
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reply, but their feeble answers were received with shouts 
of mockery.” (‘History of England,” vol. ii. p. 18.) 

See Bossuv, ‘‘ Discours sur la Vie de Pascal,” 1781; ANDRIEUX, 
“‘Bloge de Pascal,”? 1813; Raymonp, ‘‘Kloge de Pascal,’? 1816; 
Fauckre, ‘‘Eloge de Pascal;’? Sarn‘re-BEuve, ‘‘ Port-Royal;” 
30RDAS-DEMOULIN, ‘Génie et Ecrits de Pascal,’ 1847; Cousin, 
“Des Pensées de Pascal,’ 1844; VINET, “Etudes sur Pascal,’’ 1848 ; 
AsBE Maynarp, “‘ Pascal, sa Vie et son Caractére,’’ 2 vols., 1850; 
“Vie de Pascal,” by MapAme Perrier, his sister; “‘ Lives of the 
Most Eminent French Writers,’ by Mrs. SHELLEY; “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for December, 1840; ‘“North British Review” for 
November, 1861. 

Pascal, (FraNcors MIcHEt,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris about 1815. He gained a medal of the second 
class in 1848. 

Pascal, (JACQUELINE,) a sister of Blaise Pascal, was 
born at Clermont in 1625. She was beautiful and highly 
gifted. About the age of ten she began to write verses, 
some of which were printed in 1638. The poet Corneille, 
who often visited the family of Pascal, aided in the de- 
velopment of her poetic talent. She became religious in 
1646, and entered the convent of Port-Royal in 1652. 
She wrote a powerful letter on the formulary which the 
nuns were reguired to sign, and which condemned Jan- 
senism. She died in 1661. ‘To annihilate self,” says 
M. Vinet, “and then to efface the most minute traces of 
that very annihilation, had been the task of this heroic 
girl for years. She had deemed it her especial duty to 
mortify her noble intellect ; but she was unable to destroy 
it: it still clung to her. And, though every thing which 
she achieved or wrote bears the stamp of mental supe- 
riority, there is nothing comparable in this respect to 
the ‘Letter on the Formulary.’” 

See ‘‘ Jacqueline Pascal, or a Glimpse of Convent-Life at Port- 
Royal,” from the French of Vicror Cousin, M. P. FauGkre, and 
M. VINET. 

Pascal, (JEAN Baprist— ETrenne,) a French anti- 
quary and priest, born at Marvejols in 1789. He wrote 
“ Gabalum Christianum,” (1853,) and other works. Died 
in 1859. 

Pascal-Vallongue, pas’kal’ va/léng’, (JosEPH SE- 
CRET,) a French general, born at Sauve (Gard) in 1763. 
He served with distinction in Germany and Italy during 
the empire, and was killed at Gaeta in 1806. 

Pasch, pash, [Lat. Pas’cuius,] (GEoRG,) a German 
philosopher, born at Dantzic in 1661. He became pro- 
fessor of theology at Kiel about 1702. Among his works 
is ‘“‘Tractatus de novis Inventis quorum cultui facem 
protulit antiquitas,” (1695.) Died in 1707. 

Pasch, pash, (JOHAN,) a Swedish landscape and ma- 
rine painter, born at Stockholm in 1706 ; died in 1769. 

Paschal. See PASQUALI. 

Pas’ehal [It. Pasquar, pas-kw4/l4; Fr. Pascar, 
pas’kal’; Lat. Pascua/tts] I., Porr, a native of Rome, 
was elected as successor to Stephen V. in 817 A.D. He 
crowned the emperor Lothaire in 823. Died in 824. 

Paschal JI, Popr, (RAINrIERI,) born near Viterbo, 
succeeded Urban II. in to99. He maintained a contest 
on the subject of investitures with the emperor Henry 
V., who marched with an army to Rome in 1110, arrested 
the pope after a violent resistence, and extorted from 
him a concession of the right of investiture. This con- 
cession of Paschal was condemned by a council which 
he convoked. He was too feeble and irresolute to main- 
tain the supremacy of the papal power. He died in 1118, 
and was succeeded by Gelasius IT. 

Paschal III, ANTI-PoPE, (GUIDO DI CREMA, gwee’- 
do de kra’ma,) was elected in 1164 or 1165 in opposition 
to Alexander ITT., and was recognized by the emperor 
Frederick I. He died at Rome in 1168. 


Paschalis. See PASCAL, (BLAISE.) 
Paschalis, (Popes.) See Pascua. 
Paschius. See Pascu. 


_Pascoli, pas’ko-lee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian phy- 
sician, born at Perugia in 1669. He became professor 
of anatomy in Rome, and published several works. Died 
in 1757. 

Pascoli, (LEONE,) an Italian biographer, brother of 
the preceding, was born at Perugia in 1674. He wrote 
“Lives of Perugian Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 
(1732,) and “The Lives of Modern Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects,” (2 vols., 1736,) both in Italian. Died 
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Pas/i-clés, a Greek philosopher, lived probably be- 
tween 400 and 350 B.c. He was at one time the head 
of the school of Megara, 

Pasinelli, p4-Sse-nel’lee, or Passinelli, pas-se-nel/lee, 
(LORENZO,) an Italian painter, born at Bologna in 1629, 
was a pupil of Cantarini. He imitated the noble man- 
ner of Paul Veronese, whom, it is said, he equalled in 
design. ‘His colour is so fresh and brilliant,” says the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” ‘that one might take his 
works for the productions of the best time of the Venetian 
school.” Among his master-pieces are “The Entrance 
of Christ into Jerusalem,” and a “ Holy Family.” Died 
in 1700. 

See Lanzt, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Pasini, p&-See’nee, (GruSEPPE,) an Italian linguist, 
born about 1690. He published a Hebrew Grammar, 
(1721,) and a “Latin-Italian Dictionary,” (‘* Vocabolario 
Italiano e Latino,” 1731,) often reprinted. Died about 
1770. 

Pa-siph/a-e, [Gr. Taouin; Fr. PASTPHAE, pa’ze’fa/a’,} 
a fabulous personage, said to be a daughter of Helios, 
a sister of Circe, and the wife of Minos. Among her 
children were Androgeos, Ariadne, Phzedra, and the 
Minotaur, the last of whom was fabled to be the offspring 
of a bull. 

Pa-sit’e-lé5, |ITaocréAnc,| an excellent statuary and 
silver-chaser, of Greek origin, who lived at Rome. He 
was a minor when he obtained the right of Roman citi- 
zenship, about 90 B.c. He improved the art of modelling. 
Pliny represents him as a great artist, and mentions one 
of his works,—an ivory statue of Jupiter. He was also 
an eminent writer on art. He appears to have been 
living in 30 B.c. 

Paskevitch or Paskewitsch, p4s-ka/vitch, written 
also Paskievitch, (IvAN Fronorovircn,) Prince of 
Warsaw, (in French, ‘Prince de Varsovie,”) a cele- 
brated Russian general, born at Poltava in 1782. He 
served at Austerlitz, (1805,) received several wounds 
at Brailof, (1809,) and obtained coinmand of a brigade 
in 1811. In 1812 he distinguished himself at Borodino, 
and gained advantages over the French in several actions. 
Having been selected to conduct an army against the 
Persians in 1825, he gained a victory at Elizabethpol, 
and took Erivan in 1827. For his successes in a war 
against the Turks (1828-29) he obtained the rank of 
field-marshal. In 1831 he took the command against 
the revolted Poles, and ended the war by the capture 
of Warsaw. For these services he was created Prince 
of Warsaw and made Governor-General of Poland. He 
was successful in his operations against the Hungarians 
in 1849, but failed at the siege of Silistria, in 1854. Died 
in 1856. 

See Torsror, “Essai biographique sur le Prince de Varsovie,’’ 
1833; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pas/ley, (Sir CHARLES WILLIAM,) an English en- 
gineer, general, and writer, born about 1780, He served 
at the battles of Corunna and Flushing, (1809,) and be- 
came a lieutenant-colonel about 1814. He published, 
amon& other works, ‘A Course of Military Instruction 
for the Royal Engineer Department,” (1817,) ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on Limes, Calcareous Cements, Mortars,” etc., 
(1838,) and “Rules for conducting the Practical Opera- 
tions of a Siege,” (1843.) He obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1851.» Died in 1861. 

Pasolini, p4-S0-lee’nee, Count, a liberal Italian 
statesman of high reputation. He was minister of for- 
eign affairs of the kingdom of Italy in the cabinet of 
Farini from December 1, 1862, until March 24, 1863. 

Pasolini, (SERAFINO,) an Italian friar, born at Ra- 
venna in 1649. He wrote on the history of Ravenna, 
“Tustri Ravennati,” (7 parts, 1678-1713.) Died in 1715. 

Pasor, pa’zor, (GEORG,) a German philologist, born at 
Herborn in 1570. He became professor of Greek at 
Franeker in 1616, and published a good ‘‘Greek-Latin 
Lexicon,” (1622, often reprinted.) He wrote other works 
for students. Died in 1637. 

Pasor, (MATTHAUS,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Herborn in 1599. He was professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Oxford, England, from which he removea to 
Groningen in 1629. He left a Journal, which was pub- 
lished in 1658. Died in 1658. 
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Pasquali, pas-kw4/lee, written also Paschal,(CARrLo,) 
a negotiator and antiquary, born at Coni, Piedmont, in 
1547. He served Henry IV. of France as ambassador 
to England in 1589. He wrote many works, among 
which are ‘‘The Ambassador,” (‘ Legatus,” 1598,) and 
“Corone,” a treatise on crowns, (1610.) Died in 1625. 

See Mansuett, ‘‘C. Paschal, illustre Piemontese,” 1844; Nuict- 
Ron, ‘* Mémoires.”’ 

Pasqualini, p4s-kw4-lee/nee, or Pascalini, pas-k4- 
lee’nee, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Italian painter and 
engraver, born near Bologna about 1600. 

Pasqualino, pas-kwa-lee/no, or Pasquelino, p4s- 
kwa-lee’no, (PASQUALE Rosst,) an Italian painter, born 
at Vicenza in 1641. His design is correct and his colour- 
ing true. Died in 1700. 

Pasquier, pas’ke-&’, (ErtENNE,) a French historian 
and lawyer, born in 1529, in Paris. He gained distinction 
by a great speech for the University of Paris in a suit or 
contest against the Jesuitsin 1564. He opposed the fac- 
tion of the League, and served Henry III. and Henry IV. 
with honour as advocate-general. His chief works are 
“ Researches on France,” (‘‘ Recherches de la France,”) 
—in which the origin and history of civil and religious in- 
stitutions, customs, etc. are traced with ability,—and his 
interesting Letters. The first part of his “ Recherches” 
appeared in 1560. Died in 1615. 

See Dupin, “‘Eloge de Pasquier,”’ 1843; L. Feuckre, ‘ Essai 
sur la Vie et les Ouvrages d’Etienne Pasquier,’’ prefixed to an edition 
of Pasquier’s select works, 2 vols., 1849; C. Grraup, ‘‘ Notice sur 

. Pasquier,’’ 1848. 

Pasquier, de, deh pas‘ke-a/, (ETIENNE DENIS,) Duc, 
a French statesman, born in 1767, in Paris. He became 
master of requests in 1806, and prefect of police in 1810. 
At the restoration of 1815 he was appointed minister of 
state and privy councillor, and united with the moderate 
royalists. He was keeper of the seals under Richelieu 
from January, 1817, to December, 1818, and minister of 
foreign affairs fron: November, 1819, to December, 1821. 
During this period he made many eloquent speeches in 
the Chamber, and defended his policy with admirable 
adroitness and sang-froid. He was the virtual chief of 
the cabinet after the retirement of Decazes, in February, 
1820. Pasquier was president of the Chamber of Peers 
from 1830 to 1848. In 1837 he obtained the title of 
Chancellor of France. He was admitted into the Aca- 
démie Frang¢aise in 1842, and received the title of duke 
in 1844. Died, without issue, in 1862. 

See Lom#ntr, “‘ Galerie des Contemporains,’’ tome vi.; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Pass, van, van piss, or Paas, van, van pss, written 
also Passe, (CRISPIN,) an eminent Dutch designer and 
engraver, born in Zealand about 1536, or, as some say, 
1560. He worked at Paris and other foreign cities. His 
works are highly finished. Among them are numerous 
portraits, and the plates of the “ Manége royal,” (1618.) 
He was alive in 1628. 

Pass, van, (CRISPIN,) THE YOUNGER, born at Utrecht 
about 1570, was an able engraver, and a son of the 
preceding. Died after 1655. 

Pass, van, (MADELEINE,) askilful engraver, daughter 
of Crispin the Elder, was born in 1576. ‘Her Jand- 
scapes,” says the “ Biographie Universelle,” “entitle her 
to a rank among the ablest engravers.” A print of the 
‘Wise and Foolish Virgins” is called her master-piece. 

Pass, van, (SIMON,) an engraver, a brother of the 
preceding, was born about 1580. He worked in London 
with a high reputation. ‘The Pilgrims of Emmaus” is 
called one of his best works, 

Pass, van, (WILLEM,) born at Utrecht about 1585, 
was a son of Crispin the Elder, whom he imitated. He 
removed to England, and engraved portraits after Van 
Dyck with great success. 

Passaglia, pas-sal’y4, (CARLO,) ABBE, an Italian 
theological writer of the present age. He wrote about 
1861 a pamphlet in which he advised the pope to resign 
his temporal power. In 1863 he was elected a member 
of the Italian Parliament. 

Passarotti, p4s-s4-rot’tee, written also Passerotti, 
(BARTOLOMMEO,) an eminent Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Bologna about 1535, was a pupil of 
Vignola. He was master of a school in Bologna, which 
produced some able artists. He excelled in portraits. 
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Among his works is “The Martyrdom of Saint Paui.” 
Died about 1594. ; 

His sons, ‘Tipurz1Io, VENTURA, and AURELIO, were 
also painters. Tiburzio was born in 1575, and died in 
1612. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’”? Lomazzo, “‘ Idea del Tem- 
pio della Pittura.”’ 

Passavant, pa’sa’v6n’, ? (JoHANN DaviID,) a German 
painter and writer upon art, born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1787. He wrote, besides other works, a valua- 
ble memoir entitled ‘‘On Raphael of Urbino and his 
Father,” (1839,) “On Christian Art in Spain,” (1853,) 
and a good history of engraving, entitled “Le Peintre- 
Graveur,” (2 vols., 1860.) A French version of his 
“Life of Raphael” was published in 1860. Died in 186r. 

See Nacter, “ Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Passavanti, p4s-s4-van/tee, (Jacopo,) an Italian 
writer, born at Florence, gained celebrity by his “ Mirror 
of True Penitence,” (‘Specchio della vera Penitenza.”) 
Died in 1357. 

Passe. See Pass. : 

Passemant, pis’m6n’, (CLAUDE SIMEON,) a skilful 
optician and mechanician, born in Paris in 1702. He 
made telescopes, time-pieces, and other astronomical 
instruments, and wrote a treatise on the fabrication of 
telescopes, (1738.) Died in 1769. 

Passerat, pas’ra’, (JEAN,) a French poet and excellent 
Latinist, born at Troyes in 1534. He succeded Ramus 
as professor of Latin at Paris, (1572.) He co-operated 
with Rapin, Leroy, Durant, and other friends in the 
““Satyre Ménippée,” a famous satire against the League. 
He composed graceful verses in French and Latin. 
Died in 1602. 

See Nictiron, “Mémoires.” 

Passeri, pas-sa/ree, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Italian 
painter and biographer, born at Rome about 1610, was 
a friend of Domenichino. He became president of the 
Academy of Saint Luke, but was an artist of only 
moderate ability. His reputation is founded on his 
“ Lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects who died 
at Rome from 1641 to 1673,” (1772,) which is highly 
esteemed for accuracy. Died in 1679. 

See Trraposcul, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.”’ 

Passeri, (GIOVANNI. BATYristA,) a learned Italian 
antiquary, born near Rome in 1694, chose the profes- 
sion of law. In 1741 he exchanged that for the church. 
Among his numerous works are “Earthen Lamps,” 
(“Lucerne Fictiles,” 3 vols., 1739-51,) and “ Pictures 
on the Vases of the Etruscans,” (‘‘ Picturze Etruscorum 
in Vasculis,” 3 vols., 1767-75.) Died in 1780. 

See A. Oxrviert, ‘‘ Memorie di G. B. Passeri,’’ 1780. 

Passeri, (G1IUSEPPE,) an able painter, born in Rome 
in 1654, was a nephew of Giovanni Battista, (1610-79,) 
and a pupil of Carlo Maratta. He adorned many 
churches of Rome with his works. ‘The Last Judg- 
ment” is called one of his master-pieces. Died in 1715. 

Passeroni, pds-sat-ro/nee, (GIAN CARLO,) a popular 
Italian poet, born at Condamine,. near Nice, in 1713. 
He was ordained a priest in 1738, and lived mostly at 
Milan. Having learned to be content with little, he 
declined the bounty of the rich. He wrote burlesque 
satirical and humorous poems, which are admired for 
their graceful simplicity and originality. They are en- 
titled ‘Il Cicerone,” (1750,) and ‘ ASsopian Fables,” 
(‘‘Favole Esopiane,” 6 vols., 1786.) Died at Milan in 
1803. ; 

See C. G. Scortt, ‘‘ Elogio di Passeroni,”’ 1814; Ucont, ‘‘ Lette- 
ratura Italiana ;*’ T1pAtpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 

Passerotti. See PASSAROTTI. 

Passignano, da, da pis-sén-ya’no, (DOMENICO,) or 
DomEnico Cresti, (krés’tee,), CAVALIERE, a painter of 
high reputation, was born in Tuscany about 1555. He 
worked at Venice, Rome, and Florence. At Rome he 
painted “The Crucifixion of Saint Peter,” and other 
works for several popes. He contributed to reform the 
Florentine school in respect to colouring. It is said that 
Luigi Caracci was one of his pupils. Died in 1638. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 

Passionei, pis-se-o-na’ee, (DOMENICO,) & learnec 
Italian cardinal and patron of learning, born at Fossom- 
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brone in 1682. He was versed in classical literature 
and in the study of antiquities, and corresponded with 
many foreign scholars, among whom were Montfaucon 
and Gronovius. He was appointed nuncio to Vienna in 
1730, secretary for briefs in 1738, and librarian of the 
Vatican in 1755. His hostility to the Jesuits was well 
known. He wrote a funeral oration on Prince Eugene, 
(1737.) Died in 1761. 

See Goujer, “ Eloge du Cardinal Passionei,” 1763; L. GALETTI, 
“N\emorie per la Vita del Cardinale Passionei,’’? Rome, 1762. 

Passos, pis/sds, (MANOEL DA SILVA,) a Portuguese 
politician, born near Oporto in 1802. He was the leader 
of the radical or liberal party, which made a successful 
insurrection in September, 1836, and then became min- 
ister of the interior. 

Passot, pis’so’, (GABRIEL ARISTIDE,) a French min- 
jature-painter, born at Nevers about 1798. He gained 
a first medal in 1841, and the second medals in 1837 
and 1848. 

Passovius. See PAssow. 

Passow, p4s’so, [Lat. Passo’vius,] (FRANZ Lupwic 
KARL FRIEDRICH,) a distinguished German. scholar, 
born at Ludwigslust, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in 1786. 
He studied at Leipsic under Hermann, and in 1815 
became professor of ancient literature at Breslau, He 
published “Elements of Greek and Roman Literature 
and Art-History,” an excellent ‘ Lexicon of the Greek 
Language,” (1819-24,) and editions of Persius, Muszeus, 
and other classics. Died in 1833. 

See WaAcHLER, ‘‘ Passows Leben und Briefe,’’ 1839; Lincex, ‘‘ De 
Passovii Vita et Scriptis,’ 1839; ERscu und Gruber, ‘‘ Allgemeine 
Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Passy, pa’se’, (HIPPOLYTE PHILIBERT,) a French 
minister of state, born in Seine-et-Oise in 1793. He 
entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1830, and became 
a leader of the Left Centre. Commissioned by the 
king to form a new cabinet, May, 1839, he reserved for 
himself the portfolio of finance under the presidency 
of Soult. He retired from office in March, 1840, and 
was again minister of finance from December, 1848, to 
October, 1849. He is a member of the Institute. 

Pasta, p4s’t4, (ANDREA,) an Italian physician, born 
at Bérgamo in 1706, He published several professional 
works, and “The Celebrated Pictures of Bergamo,” 
(“Le Pitture notabili di Bergamo.”) Died in 1782. 

See A. VENANZzIO, ‘‘ Elogio di A. Pasta,”’ 1843. 


Pasta, (GIUDEr’?rA,) a popular Italian vocalist, of Jew- 
ish extraction, born near Milan in 1798. She performed 
operas at Paris, London, Vienna, etc. with great success 
between 1824 and 1832, and displayed a superior dramatic 
talent. Died in 1865. 

Pasta, (GIUSEPPE,) a medical writer, born at Bérgamo 
in 1742, was a cousin of Andrea, noticed above. His 
“Galateo dei Medici” (1791) was often reprinted. Died 
in 1823. 

Pasteur, pas’tur’, (JAN Davip,) a Dutch naturalist, 
born at Leyden in 1753. He wrote a “‘ Natural History 
of Mammifera.” Died in 1804. 

Pasteur, pas’tur’, (Louts,) a French chemist, born 
at Déle (Jura) in 1822. He received the Rumford medal 
of the Royal Society of London in 1856 for his dis- 
coveries in rotary polarization and molecular chemistry. 
He became director of the Ecole Normale of Paris in 
1857. He isa prominent opponent of the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation. The arguments and. experi- 
ments of Pasteur and his opponent Pouchet on this 
subject attracted much attention about 1862-65. M. 
Pasteur was chosen a member of the Institute, and pro- 
fessor of geology, physics, and chemistry at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, in 1863. 

Pastoret, pas’to’rd’, (AMEpEr Davip,) a French 
Jegitimist politician, poet, and historian, born in Paris 
in 1791. He became a councillor of state in 1824, and 
senator in 1852. Among his works is a “ History of the 
Fall of the Greek Empire,” (1829.) Died in 1857. 

Pastoret, de, deh pas’to’rd’, (CLaup—E EMMANUEL 
JosepH PreRRE,) MARQUIS, the father of the preceding, 
svas born at Marseilles in 1756. He was a royalist 
member of the Assembly in 1791, emigrated in 1792, 
and was created a peer of France in 1814. In 1820 he 
succeeded Volney as member of the French Academy. 
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He wrote a “ History of Legislation,” (11 vols., 1817-37,) 
and other works. His treatise “On Penal Laws” (1790) 
gained the Montyon prize of the French Academy. Died 
in 1840. 

See Micuer Brrr, ‘“‘ Notice biographique sur le Comte Pastoret,” 
1841; QuéRarD, “La France Littéraire;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pastorius von Hirtemberg, p4s-to’re-ts fon héér/- 
tem-bérc’, (JOACHIM,) a historian, born in Silesia in 
1610. He received from Casimir V. the title of histo- 
riographer of Poland. Among his numerous works are 
an “Kpitome of Polish History,” in Latin, (1641,) and 
‘‘ Seythian and Cossack War,” (* Bellum Scythico-Cosac- 
cicum,” 1652.) Died in 1681. 

Pastrengo, da, da pis-tren’go, (GUGLIELMO,) a 
learned Italian writer and jurist, born near Verona, was 
a friend of Petrarch. He wrote a biographical dictionary 
called ‘* De Viris illustribus,” which was printed in 1547. 
Died about 1365. 

Pasumot, pa’zii’mo’, (FRANGOIS,) a French geogra- 
pher and antiquary, born at Beaune in 1733. He wrote 
“ Geographical Memoirs on some Antiquities of Gaul,” 
(1765,) and “Scientific Travels among the Pyrenees,” 
(1797,) which are works of much merit. Died in 1804. 

Patala, p4-ta’la, [etymology obscure,] in the Hindoo 
mythology, the name of the lower regions, or Hell, re- 
garded as the abode of the dead and the habitation of 
the nagas, or serpents. (See YAMA.) 

Patarolo, p4-ta-ro’lo,? (LORENzo,) an Italian Zittéra- 
teur, born at Verona in 1674. He founded the first 
botanic garden of Venice. Died in 1757. 

Pataud, pa’to’, (JEAN JACQUES FRANGOIS,) a French 
writer of history and biography, was born at Orléans in 
1752; died in 1817. 

Patel, pa’tél’, (Prerre,) an excellent French land. 
scape-painter, born about 1650. He imitated Claude 
Lorrain with some success. The forms of his trees are 
elegant, the buildings are designed with taste, and the 
distances are admirably rendered. His touch is firm 
and light, his colour generally clear and true. Accord 
ing to some writers, he was killed in a duel in 1703. 
Others date his death about 1676. His son PIERRE was 
a landscape-painter of inferior ability. 

See Ropert Dumesnit, “ Le Peintre-Graveur Frangais.”’ 


Patenier, de, deh pa’teh-ne-a’, or Patiner, pa’te’na’, 
(JOACHIM,) a Flemish landscape-painter, born at Dinant 
about 1490. He worked at Antwerp, and had a high 
reputation. Albert Diirer painted his portrait in 1520, 
and is said to have admired his works. ‘ His perspec- 
tives,” says the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” ‘are charm- 
ing, and his figures touched in an exquisite manner.” 
Died about 1545. 

Pater, pata’, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French painter, 
born at Valenciennes in 1695, was a pupil and imitator 
of Watteau. Died in Paris in 1736. 

Pater, pa’ter, (PAUL,) a mathematician, born in 1656, 
was professor at Dantzic. He wrote a treatise on the art 
of printing, (1710,) and a work “‘On the Caspian Sea,” 
(**De Mari Caspio,” 1723.) Died in 1724. 

Pa-ter’/cu-lus, (C. VELLEIUS,) a Roman historian, 
born about 20 B.c. He entered the army in the reign 
of Augustus, and became a military tribune. He served 
under Tiberius, in Germany, as prefect or Jegatus, be- 
tween 4 and 12 A.D., and gained the favour of the future 
emperor. On the accession of Tiberius, in the year 14, 
he was chosen pretor. He wrote a valuable historical 
compendium, (“ Historiz Romane,”) the object of which 
is to give a brief view of universal history, in connection 
with that of Rome. He is considered impartial, except 
where he speaks of Augustus and Tiberius, whom he 
flatters extravagantly. His style is admired for clear- 
ness, conciseness, and energy. He is supposed to have 
died soon after 30 A.D. 

See Morrgr, ‘‘ Disputatio de Vellejo Paterculo,’’ 1685; SpEcK= 
ERT, ‘‘ Dissertation de la Sincérité de Vellejus Paterculus,’’ 1848. 

Pat/er-son, (SAMUEL,) an English bibliographer, born 
in London in 1728, was librarian to Lord Shelburne. 
He published a “ Universal Library,” (‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Universalis,” 1786.) Died in 1802. 

Pat/er-son, (WILLIAM,) a banker and projector, born 
in Scotland about 1658. He is the reputed founder of 
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the Bank of England, established in 1694. He projected 
the Darien expedition, and was one of the directors of 
a company which planted a colony at Darien in 1698. 
This enterprise was a failure. He was an advocate of 
free trade. 

See his ‘‘ Life,” by BANNISTER, 


Paticchi, p4-ték’kee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Rome in 1762. He had a rare facility of in- 
vention, and a superior talent for the imitation of the 
great masters. Among his works is ‘ The Translation 
of Elijah.” Died in 1788. 

Patin, pa’tan’, |Lat. Pari’Nus,] (CHARLES,) a phy- 
sician and numismatist, born in Paris in 1633, was a son 
of Gui Patin, noticed below. He became professor of 
medicine at Paduain 1677. He published, besides other 
works, a “ History of Medals,” (1665,) often reprinted, 
and “ Brass Coins of the Roman Emperors Described,” 
(“ Imperatorum Romanorum Numismata ex Afre de- 
scripta,” 1671.) Died at Padua in 1693. 

Patin, (Gu!,) a French physician and writer, distin- 
guished for his learning and wit, was born near Beauvais 
in 1601 or 1602. He became professor at the Collége de 
France, Paris, in 1654, and wrote several medical works. 
His reputation is founded chiefly on his Letters, (7 vols., 
1692,) which contain curious details, bon-mots, and anec- 
dotes. Died in 1672. 

See “ Patiniana,” 1703; REVEILLE Parise, “ Biographie de Guy 
Patin ;’ Sarnre-Bruve, ‘t Causeries du Lundi ;”? BAVLE, “‘ Historical 
and Critical Dictionary ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Patin, (HENRI JoSEPH GUILLAUME,) a French writer 
and critic, born in Paris in 1793. He was chosen to 
supply the place of Villemain at the Sorbonne in 1830, 
and succeeded Lemaire as professor of Latin poetry in 
1833. In 1842 he was admitted into the French Acad- 
emy. His most important work is ‘Studies on the 
Greek Tragic Poets,” (3 vols., 1841-43.) 

Patifio or Patinho, p4-tén’yo, (BALTHASAR,) Mar- 
quis de Castellar, a Spanish diplomatist, born at Milan. 
He was sent as ambassador to Paris in 1730, and died 
there in 1733. 

Patifio or Patinho, (Jos, or GrusEPPE,) a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Milan in 1667. He became 
minister of the marine and of the Indies in 1726, and 
was the most powerful minister of Spain after the death 
of La Paz, in 1734. Died in 1736. 

Patinus. See PATIn. 

Patkul, pat’ktl, (JOHANN REINHOLD,) a Livonian 
patriot, born about 1660. He was condemned to death 
by the Swedish court for sedition or treason in 1694, but 
escaped, and entered the service of the Russian Czar, who 
sent him as ambassador to the King of Poland. He ob- 
tained in 1702 command of a corps which fought against 
the Swedes. In accordance with a treaty dictated by 
Charles XII. to the King of Poland, Patkul was de- 
livered to the former, and executed in 1707. 

See “ Letzte Stunden Patkuls,’? Cologne, 1714; ‘‘ Anecdotes con- 
cerning J. R. Patkul,” London, 1761; Vorrarre, ‘‘ Histoire de 
Charles XII.” 

Pat/more, (CovENTRY,) an English poet, born at 
Woodford, Essex, in 1823. He published in 1853 “ Ta- 
merton Church Tower, and other Poems.” His “ Angel 
in the House” (2 Parts, 1854-56) was very favourably 
received. Among his later works is “ Faithful Forever,” 
(1860.) “His ‘Angel in the House,’” says Ruskin, 
“is a most finished piece of writing, and the sweetest 
analysis we possess of quiet, modern domestic feeling.” 
He became assistant librarian of the British Museum 
about 1846. 

See “ Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 1844, and July, 1863; 
“ North British Review’’ for May, 1858. 

Pat/on, (ANDREW A.,)\ an English traveller, born 
early in the nineteenth century. He published, besides 
other works, “Researches on the Danube and the 
Adriatic.” 

Pat/on, (Sir JosepH NokEL,) a Scottish painter of high 
reputation, born at Dunfermline in 1823. He obtained 
a premium of £200 for a cartoon of “ The Spirit of Re- 
ligion,” (1845.) At the Westminster Hall competition, 
in 1847, he received a second-class prize (£300) for his 
“Christ bearing the Cross” and “The Reconciliation 
of Oberon and Titania.” Among his works, which are 
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finely finished, are “ Luther at Erfurt,” and “Pursuit of 
Pleasure,” (1855,) which was sold for two thousand 
guineas. He was knighted in 1867. 

Paton, (RICcHARD,) an English painter and etcher, 
born about 1720. He excelled in naval battles and other 
marine pieces. Among his works is the “ Defeat of De 
Grasse in 1784.” 

Patouillet, pi’too’ya’, (Louts,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Dijon in 1699, wrote several controversial treatises - 
against the Jansenists and the philosophers. He was 
one of the Jesuits against whom Voltaire directed his 
sarcasm and ridicule. Died in 1779. 

Patrat, pa’tra’, (JosePH,) a French dramatist, born 
at Arles in 1732. He wrote comedies which were re- 
ceived with favour. Died in 1801. 

Patrice. See Parrick, SAINT. 

Patricius. See PATRICK, SAINT, and PATRIZZI. 

Pat/rick, [Lat. Parrig’ius; Fr. Parrics, pa’tréss’,] 
SAIN’, the apostle and patron saint of the Irish, was 
born at Bannevan, a small village of Tabernia, in Scot- 
land, about 372 A.p. He is supposed to have been one 
of the first that preached Christianity in Ireland. His 
death is variously dated from 454 to 493. A “ Confes- 
sion” or autobiography, supposed to have been written 
by him, is extant. The Irish observe the 17th of March 
in his honour. 

See Butter, ‘ Lives of the Saints,’’ 1779; J. H. Topp, “ Life 
of Saint Patrick,’ 1863; CHamBeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eoinens Scotsmen;” “British Quarterly Review’’ for October, 
1867. 

Pat’rick, (MARSENA R.,) an American officer, born 
in Jefferson county, New York, in 1811. He served in 
the Mexican war, and in 1862 became brigadier-general 
of volunteers in the Union army. 

Pat’rick, (SAMUEL,) an English philologist, was one 
of the masters of the Charter-House. He published 
editions of Hederich’s “Greek Lexicon,” (1727,) and 
Ainsworth’s ‘Latin Lexicon.” Died in 1748. 

Patrick, (SImMon,) an eminent English divine, born 
at Gainsborough in 1626. He became rector of Saint 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, in 1662, Dean of Peterborough 
in 1679, Bishop of Chichester in 1689, and Bishop of Ely 
in 1691. He wrote a Paraphrase and Commentaries on 
the Old Testament, which are highly esteemed, and 
other devotional works, among which are “ The Heart’s 
Ease,” (1659,) ‘Parable of the Pilgrim,” (1668,) and 
“Christian Sacrifice,” (1671.) Died in 1707. 

See his Autobiography, 1839; Burnet, ‘ History of his Own 
Times ;” “ Biographia. Britannica.” 

Patrin, pa’tran’, (EUGENE Louis MELCHIOR,) a 
French mineralogist, born near Lyons in 1742. He 
was elected to the Convention in 1790, and voted for the 
exile of the king. His chief works are a “ Journey to 
the Altai Mountains,” (1783,) and a ‘Natural History 
of Minerals,” (5 vols., r801.) Died in 1815. 

Patrix, pa’tréks’, (PIERRE,) a French poet, born at 
Caen in 1583; died in 1671. 

Patrizzi, pa-trét’see, written also Patrizi, [Lat. 
Parric’rus,| an Italian historian, born at Sienna, be- 
came in 1460 secretary to Pope Pius II. Among his 
works is an “Account of the Councils of Bale and 
Florence,” (‘Summa Conciliorum Basiliensis et Floren- 
tini.”) Died in 1496. 

Patrizzi, {Lat. Parric’tus,] (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
philosopher, born in Dalmatia in 1529. He obtained a 
chair of philosophy at Rome about 1592, and taught the 
philosophy of Plato under the patronage of Pope Clem- 
ent VIII. He was a zealous opponent of the doctrines 
of Aristotle. Among his works are ‘“ Peripatetic Dis- 
cussions,” (‘‘Discussiones peripatetice,” 1571,) and 


‘Military Parallels,” (“‘ Paralleli militari,” 1594.) Died 
in 1597. 
See Grncuen#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;? TrraBoscu, 


© Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Patrocle. See Parrocius. 

Pa-tro/clés, [IatpoxAje,| a Greek statuary, mentioned 
by Pliny and Pausanias, lived probably about 400 B.C. 

Patrocles, a Macedonian general, was appointed 
commander at Babylon by Seleucus I. about 312 B.C. 
He was commander-in chief of the army of Antiochus I. 
about 280 8.c. He wrote a work on the geography of 
India, etc., which is not extant. 
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Pa-tro’clus, [Gr. l]drpoxdoc; Fr. PArRocir, pa’- 
trokl’,] a Greek hero, ason of Mencetius, and the dearest 
friend of Achilles, with whom he fought at the siege of 
Troy. Having borrowed the armour of Achilles, he slew 
a multitude of Trojans, but was killed by Hector, aided 
by Apollo. 

See the “‘ Iliad.” 

Pa’tron, [Gr. [érpwr,] an Epicurean philosopher, 
lived at Rome, associated with Cicero, and was a friend 
of Atticus. He afterwards went to Athens, and became 
the head of the Epicurean school in 52 B.C. 

Patru, pa’trii’, (OLivreR,) an eminent French advo- 
cate, born in Paris in 1604. He made some reforms in 
forensic eloquence, and polished his style with minute 
attention. Ue hada high reputation as a critic, and has 
been compared to Quintilian. In 1640 he was admitted 
into the French Academy. The speech which he made 
at h’s reception became a precedent for all such occasions. 
Ifis works were published in 1681. Died in 1681. 

See Prronne, ‘‘Barreau de Paris; Eloge @O. Patru,” 1851; 
N-c#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Patte, pat, (Pierrr,) a French architect, born in Paris 
in 1723. He wrote several works on architecture. Died 
in 1814. 

Pat’ten, (Ropert,) an English divine under the reign 
of Queen Anne, born in Northumberland, was the author 
of a “ History of the Rebellion of 1715,” (London, 1745.) 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. xi., (1825.) 


Patten, (THOMAS,) an English theologian, graduated 
at Oxford in 1754. Died in 1790. 

Pat/ter-son, (DANIEL T..,) a distinguished naval offi- 
cer, born in the State of New York, served in the war 
of 1812, and in 1814 commanded the naval forces at New 
Orleans. He received the thanks of Congress for the 
part he took in the defence of that city. Died in 1839. 

Patterson, (FRANCIS ENGLE,) an American general, 
son of General Robert Patterson, noticed below, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1821. He served in the Mexi- 
can war, and, as brigadier-general of volunteers, fought 
under General McClellan in 1862 in his campaign against 
Richmond. He was killed by the accidental discharge 
of his pistol in November of that year. 

Patterson, (RoBeErRt?,) LL.D., born in Ireland in 1743, 
emigrated to America, and was appointed in 1779 pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
He became director of the United States Mint in 1805, 
and was also president of the American Philosophical 
Society. Died in 1824. 

Patterson, (RoBERT,) a general, born in the county 
of Tyrone, Ireland, in 1792, emigrated to Philadelphia in 
his youth, and became a merchant. He commanded a 
division at Cerro Gordo in 1847. In June, 1861, he ob- 
tained command of an army of about 20,000 men, which 
he moved across the Potomac on the 2d of July. He 
was instructed to defeat or hold in check the army of 
General J. E. Johnston near Winchester, but he failed to 
effect this object, while Johnston marched to Bull Run 
and decided the victory of July 21. General Patterson 
was, in Consequence, severely censured by many. On 
the 18th of July, General Scott had written to him, “I 
have certainly been expecting you to beat the enemy... . 
You have been at least his equal, and, I suppose, supe- 
rior, in numbers.” General Scott, however, appears 
not to have been aware of the actual strength of John- 
ston’s army, which is now admitted to have been superior 
to that of his opponent in the field. General Patterson 
was honourably discharged from service when the term 
for which his troops had been enlisted had expired. 

Patterson or Paterson, (WILLIAM,) an American 
statesman and jurist, born in New Jersey, or at sea, 
about 1744. He was one of the delegates representing 
New Jersey in the Convention which formed the federal 
Constitution in 1787. Hewas a United States Senator 
in 1789-90, and was Governor of New Jersey from 1791 
to 1794. In the latter year he was appointed a judge of 
the supreme court of the United States. He is said to 
have been an upright judge. Died in 1806. 

Patti, pat’tee, (ADELINA Maria Crorinpa,) a popu- 
lar operatic singer, of Italian extraction, was born in 
Madrid in 1843. She performed at New York in 1859, 
and in 1861 made her first appearance in London, and 


became at once a distinguished favourite with the public. 
She was received with equal applause in the chief cities 
of the continent. Her voice is a high soprano, She is 
distinguished for versatility and comic power. In 1868 
she was married to the Marquis de Caux. 

Patti, (CARLO?rraA,) an excellent singer, a sister of the 
preceding, has performed with success at concerts in 
the United States. Her voice is said to be the highest 
soprano ever known, 

See ‘‘ Men of the Times,’’ London, 1868. 

Pat’ti-son, (RoBERT Everert,) D.D., an American 
Baptist divine, born at Benson, Vermont, in 1800, became 
in 1846 president and professor of Christian theology at 
the Baptist Theological Institute, Covington, Kentucky. 

Pat’ti-son, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, born in Sus- 
sex in 1706; died in 1727. His poems (published in 2 
vols., 1728) are commended. 

Patu, pa’tii’, (CLAUDE PIEkRE,) a French dramatic 
poet, born in Paris in 1729; died in 1757. 

Patuzzi, p4-toot’see, (GIOVANNI VINCENZO,) an Ital- 
ian theologian, born at Conegliano in 1700, was a Do- 
minican friar. Among his works is “ Moral Theology,” 
(7 vols., 1790.) Died in 1769. 

Patzke, pats’keh, (JOHANN SAMUEL,) a German min: 
ister and poet, born near Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1727, 
He became a popular preacher at Magdeburg. He 
published sermons, hymns, dramas, and a translation 
of Tacitus, (6 vols., 1765-77.) Died in 1787. 

Paucton, pok’tén’, (ALEXIS JEAN PIERRE,) a French 
mathematician, born in Maine in 1732 or 1736. He 
wrote an excellent work named ‘ Métrologie, or a Treat 
ise on the Measures, Weights, and Coins of Ancient 
and Modern Nations,” (1780.) Died in Paris in 1708. 

Pauditz, pow/’dits, (CHRISTOPH,) a painter, born in 
Lower Saxony about 1618, was a pupil of Rembrandt, 
He was patronized by Albert Sigismund, Duke of Ba- 
varia. He painted history and genre. Died in 1646. 

Paul, [Gr. Iatdoc; Lat. Pau’Lus; Fr. PAUL, pol; 
It. PAoLo, pow’lo; Ger. PAULUS, péw’lus ; Sp. PaBLo, 
pa’slo,| SAIN’, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, origin- 
ally called SAUL, was a native of Tarsus, a city of Ci- 
licia. He was a Jew and a Roman citizen by birthright, 
and arigid Pharisee by education. He probably studied 
Greek literature at Tarsus, which was then a celebrated 
seat of learning, and he learned the trade of a tent- 
maker. He afterwards received instruction in the law 
from Gamaliel, an eminent rabbi and jurist at Jerusalem, 
(Acts xxii. 3.) . He became a zealous supporter of the 
Jewish religion and a violent persecutor of the Christians. 
The first passage of Scripture in which he is mentioned 
is Acts vii. 58, narrating the death of the martyr Stephen, 
to which Saul was accessory. During a journey from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, about 36 A.D., he was miracu- 
lously converted and ordained an apostle to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles. (Acts ix.) He went from Damas- 
cus into Arabia, and had an interview with Saint Peter 
at Jerusalem about the year 39, after which he preached 
for several years in Syria and Cilicia. He passed a 
whole year at Antioch, where he “taught much people.” 
About 45 A.D. Saul and Barnabas departed from Antioch 
on an extensive mission to the Gentiles. They traversed 
the island of Cyprus, from which they passed into Asia 
Minor, and Paul preached a memorable sermon at 
Antioch in Pisidia. Though violently persecuted, they 
converted many at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, and 
returned in 47 A.D. to Antioch in Syria, where they 
abode a long time. In the course of a second apostolic 
journey he founded churches at Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, and uttered. a remarkable discourse at Athens. 
He also made many converts at Corinth, where he re- 
mained a year and a half, and where he wrote the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians. Much diversity of opinion 
prevails among the learned about the date of the prin- 
cipal events of his life. The divine origin of his doctrine 
was attested by many miracles, by “signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds.” (II. Cor. xii. 12.) 

After he had visited Jerusalem the fourth time since 
his conversion, he commenced a third apostolic tour. 
He laboured for about two years at Ephesus, and after- 
wards revisited the churches of Macedonia and Greece. 
About the year 59 he was again at Jerusatem, the popn- 
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lace of which assailed him, and would have killed him, 
but an officer took him into custody and sent ‘him to the 
Roman governor Felix, at Caesarea. He was confined 
in prison there for along time, defended himself by a 
noble and eloquent speech before King Agrippa, and 
appealed to Cesar. He was taken by sea to Rome, 
where he “dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house,” and preached the gospel without hindrance. We 
have no authentic record of his death ; but, according to 
tradition, he suffered martyrdom at Rome about 66 A.D. 

“In perusing the history and writings of Saint Paul,” 
says W. I. Alexander, ‘‘it is impossible not to be struck 
with the amazing energy of thought and action by which 
he was characterized. ... Removed alike. from’ the 
extremes of fanaticism on the one hand and apathy on 
the other, his whole life was a noble instance of the 
consecration, on sound and elevated principles, of the 
highest powers and the most indefatigable energies to 
a work in which he had no personal interest apart from 
that of his fellow-Christians. ... In his peculiar ca- 
pacity as one of the founders of the Christian Church 
and an inspired expositor of divine truth, he stands 
without a rival in his claims upon our gratitude and rev- 
erence.” (‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” article ‘ Paul.’’) 

See the Acts of the Apostles, chaps. xi., xili.-xxviii.; Epistles 
of Saint Paul; Nranver, ‘‘ History of the Church;” Lewins, 
“Life and Epistles of Saint Paul,’’ 2 vols., London, 1851 ; Cony- 
BEARE and Howson, “ Life of Saint Paul,’’ 2 vols., 1850; SCHRADER, 
“Der Apostel Paulus,”’ 5 vols., 1829-36; Hemsen, ‘Der Apostel 
Paulus,” 1850; Baur, ‘* Paulus,” 1845; LirzELBERGER, ‘* Paulus 
und Johannes,” 1839; Ernest RENAN, ‘‘Saint-Paul,’’ 1869. 

Paul [Lat. Pau’Lus; It. PAOLO, pow/lo] I, a native 
of Rome, was elected pope, as successor to Stephen IIL., 
in 757 A.D. Died in 767 or 768. He was succeeded by 
Stephen IV. 

Paul IL, Porr, (Prerro Barbo—bar’bo,) a native of 
Venice, and a nephew of Eugene IV., was born in 1418. 
He succeeded. Pius II. in 1464. He was unfavourable to 
human learning, and suppressed an academy of literati 
which was formed in Rome. He was the first who gave 
the cardinals the privilege to wear purple. He died in 
1471, and was succeeded by Sixtus IV. 

See Micuer Caness, ‘‘ Vie de Paul II,” 1740. 


Paul III, Popr, (ALESSANDRO Farnese—far-na’8a,) 
was born at Canino about 1466. He succeeded Clement 
VIL. in 1534. He approved the newly-formed order of 
the Jesuits about 1540. To oppose the progress of 
Luther, he convoked a council, which, after a delay of 
several years, met at Trent in 1545. Before the last 
date he excommunicated Henry VIII. of England. He 
sent about 12,000 troops to fight for Charles V. against 
the Protestant princes of Germany, and obtained for 
his grandson, Ottavio Farnese, the hand of Margaret, 
a daughter of the emperor. Paul protested against the 
interim treaty of peace which Charles V. granted to the 
Protestants in 1547. He died in November, 1549, and 
was succeeded by Julius III. 

See Qurrint, “Imago Pontificis Pauli ITI. ;? ONUFRIO PANvINIO, 
“Vita Pauli IIL. ;? Ranke, ‘‘ History of the Popes;’? RoBEerRTson, 
“* History of Charles V.,’’ vols. ii, and iii. 

Paul IV., Popr, (GIAN Pierro Caraffa—k3-raf/fa,) 
born at Capriglio about 1476, was elected pope in 1555. 
He was intolerant and tyrannical. He quarrelled with 
Philip [I. of Spain, whose army under the Duke of Alva 
blockaded Rome in 1557 and compelled the pope to 
sue for peace. He refused to recognize Elizabeth as 
Queen of England, and by his arrogant course promoted 
the triumph of Protestantism in England. He died in 
1559, and was succeeded by Pius IV., who put to death 
two nephews of Paul IV. for their crimes. : 

See BromaTo, “Vita di Paolo IV.,”’ 1748; RANKE, ‘‘ History of 
the Popes ;’? Rosertson, ‘‘ History of Charles V.,’’ vol. iii. books 
xi. and xii. 

Paul V., Pope, (CAMILLO Borghese—bor-ga’a,) 
born at Rome in 1552, succeeded Leo XI. in 1605. He 
was involved in a contest with the Venetians respecting 
the trial of ecclesiastics by lay tribunals, the foundation 
of religious houses, etc., and placed Venice under in- 
terdict in 1606. The senate of Venice retaliated by 
banishing the Jesuits. Through the mediation of Henry 
IV. of France, a compromise was effected in 1607. He 
died in 1621, and was succeeded by Gregory XV. 
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Paul [Russ. Pavior, pav/lof] I, (Petrovitch, pa- 
tro/vitch,) Emperor of Russia, born in 1754, was the son 
of Peter III. and Catherine II. After the assassination 
of his father by order of Catherine, Paul was treated by 
her with great severity, and deprived of all participation 
in public affairs. He married Mary of Wiirtemberg in 
1776, On his accession to the throne, in 1796, he dis- 
tinguished himself for a time by his liberal policy towards 
Poland, and in 1798 joined the coalition against France. 
He sent an army under Suwarow (Soovérof) to Italy 
to fight against the French. (See Suwarow.) Ina fit 
of caprice, he left his former allies, and attempted to form 
a coalition against England, in 1800. His numerous acts 
of folly and tyranny at length caused a conspiracy to 
take his life, at the head of which was Count Pahlen. 
Under pretence of compelling him to sign an abdicatiou 
of the throne, the conspirators forced their way into his 
chamber and put him to death, (March, 1801.) His death 
was not regretted by his subjects. He was succeeded 
by his son, Alexander I. He left three other sons, Con- 
stantine, Nicholas, and Michael, and several daughters. 

See Von TANNENBERG, ‘‘ Leben Pauls I.,”’ 1804; P. R. AuGuts, 
* Histoire de Catherine II et de Paul I,” 1813; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Paul, powl, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, a German naturalist and traveller, born at 
Carlsruhe in 1797. He visited North America, the 
southern parts of Europe, and Egypt, and made valuable 
collections of objects in natural history. Died in 1860. 

Paul, (GABRIEL R.,) an American general, born in 
Missouri about 1814, graduated at West Point in 1834. 
He served as captain in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) 
and became a brigadier-general of Union volunteers in 
1862. He was severely wounded at Gettysburg, July, 
1863, losing both his eyes. 

Paul, (SAINT VINCENT DE.) See VINCENT. 

Paul [Sp. Paso, pa/Blo] de Burgos, (da bd0r’gés,) 
or Paul de Santa Maria, (da s4n/ta m4-ree/4,) a Span- 
ish bishop, born at Burgos about 1350, was converted 
from Judaism to Christianity. Died in 1435. 

Paul (or Paulus) |Gr. Ilaijoc| of Samosata, [Fi 
PAUL DE SAMOSATE, pol deh sa’mo’zat’,| a noted here 
siarch of the third century. He was chosen Bishop of 
Antioch about 260 A.p., and soon provoked general 
censure by his rapacity, arrogance, and affectation of 
worldly pomp. He was also charged with heretical 
opinions respecting the divinity of Christ, and was de- 
posed by a council in 269. According to Epiphanius, he 
denied the distinct personality of Christ. By the favour 
of Queen Zenobia, Paul kept possession of the church 
at Antioch until about 272 A.D. His opinions were 
afterwards maintained by a small sect called Pauliani. 

Paul the Silentiary, a Greek poet, who was chief 
of the Silentiarii in the palace of Justinian. He wrote, 
about 562 A.D., a description of the church of Saint 
Sophia at Constantinople, in verse. 

Paul Veronese. See CAGLIARI, (PAOLO.) 

Paula, Sain’, a Roman lady, noted for ascetic piety, 
born in 347 A.D., was descended from the Scipios. She 
was a disciple of Saint Jerome. Died in Palestine in 404. 

Paul’ding, (H1RAM,) an American rear-admiral, a son 
of John Paulding, noticed below, was born in Westches- 
ter county, New York, about 1800. He became a captain 
in 1844, and arrested Walker the filibuster at Punta 
Arenas in 1857. For this act he was censured by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, who released Walker. In April, 1861, he 
was appointed commander of the navy-yard of Norfolk, 
and burned the shipping and other public property 
which it seemed impossible to defend. The ships-of-war 
had been scuttled before he took command there. He 
commanded the Brooklyn Navy-Yard from 1862 to 1865. 

See Heaney, ‘‘ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,” 1867 ; 
GREELEY, ‘‘ American Conflict,”? 1866. 

Paulding, (JAMES KIRKE,) a popular American novel- 
ist and miscellaneous writer, born in Pawling, Dutchess 
county, New York, in August, 1779. He published in 
1807, conjointly with Washington Irving, a series of 
witty and satirical papers, entitled “ Salmagundi,” which 
were greatly admired at the time. His satire entitled 
“The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan” appeared in 1816, and was followed by a3 
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Backwoodsman,” a poem, (1818,) “ John Bull in America, 
or the New Munchausen,” (1824,) ‘Merry Tales of the 
Three Wise Men of Gotham,” (1826,) and “The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,” the most admired of his novels, (1831.) 
His more recent works are a “Life of Washington,” 
and the novel entitled ‘“‘ The Old Continental,” (1846.) 
Mr. Paulding was appointed in 1837 secretary of the 
navy by President Van Buren. Died in 1860. 

See Griswotp, “ Prose Writers of America ;”? DuycKInck, ‘‘ Cye 


clopzdia of American Literature,” vol. ii.; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Authors,” 


Paulding, (JouN,) one of the American soldiers who 
in 1780 captured Major André. A monument was erected 
to him near Peekskill. Died in 1818. 

Paulet, po/la’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French physician, 
born at Anduze in 1740. He wrote a good “Treatise 
on Mushrooms,” (2 vols., 1793,) and other works. Died 
in 1826. 

Pau/let or Paw’lett, (W1LttAM,) Marquis of Win- 
chester, an English courtier, born about 1476. He held 
a place at court in the reigns of Henry VIII. and his 
successors. Died in 1572. 

See his ‘‘ Life,” by RowLanp BROUGHTON. 


Pau/lett, (WILLIAM,) Lorn, an English politician, 
born in 1666, represented Lymington in Parliament. 
Died in 1729. 

Pauli, pdw/lee, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German his- 
torian, born at Saalfeld, in Prussia, in 1723, became 
professor of history at Halle. Among his works is 
“‘ Preussische Staatsgeschichte,” (8 vols., 1760-69.) Died 
in 1778. 

Pauli or Paulli, powl’lee, (Stmon,) a German phy- 
sician and botanist, born at Rostock in 1603, became 
first physician to Frederick III. of Denmark. He wrote 
“Flora Danica,” (1648.) Died in 1680. 

Paulian, po’le-6n’, (AtmME HeEnRI,) a French Jesuit, 
born at Nimes in 1722. He wrote several works on 
natural science. His “Dictionary of Physics” (‘ Dic- 
tionnaire de Physique,” 3 vols., 1761) was often re- 
printed. Died in 1801. 

Paulin. See PAULINUS. 

Paulin de Saint-Barthélemi. 
(JOHANN PHILIPP WEREDIN.) 

Pau-li/nus, [Gr. [avaAivoc,] Bishop of Tyre, was a 
friend of Eusebius of Czesarea. He became Bishop of 
Tyre before 313 A.D., and was translated to the see of 
Antioch about 325. He was charged with being an Arian. 

Paulinus or ANTIOCH was a leader of the Kusta- 
thian party. He was ordained Bishop of Antioch about 
362 A.D. Meletius was at the same time the bishop of 
the opposite party. Died about 388. 

Pau-li/nus, an Italian missionary, sent by Pope Greg- 
ory to England, is said to have converted King Edwin 
of Northumbria. He became Archbishop of York about 
627. Died in 644. 

Pau-li/nus, | Fr. PAULIN, po‘lan’,] (PonTIUS MERO- 
Pius,) Satnr, Bishop of Nola, was born at Burdigala 
(Bordeaux) about 353 A.D. He was a pupil of the poet 
Ausonius, and became consul at Rome in 378. Having 
been converted to Christianity, he renounced the world, 
and was elected Bishop of Nola in 409 AD. He wrote 
letters and poems, which are extant. Died in 432. 

See F. A. Grrvaisr, “Vie de S. Paulin,” 1743; Rapants, “S. 
Paulin de Nole,” 1841; Tintemont, “‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques.”” 

Paulinus, Saint, Patriarch of Aquileia, born in 
Friuli or Austrasia about 728 a.p., was noted as a zeal- 
ous defender of the doctrine of the Trinity. Died in 804. 

Paulinus, péw-lee/nus, (JoHANN PHILIPP WEREDIN,) 
or Paulin de Saint-Barthélemi, a German Orien- 
talist, was born at Hof, near Mannersdorf, in Austria, 
in 1748. He was sent as a missionary to Malabar in 
1774, and learned the Sanscrit language. He published, 
besides other works, a “Sanscrit Grammar,” (1790,) 
and the “ Liturgical, Mythological, and Civil System of 
the Brahmans,” (“Systema Brahmanicum liturgicum, 
mythologicum et civile,” 1791.) Died at Rome in 1806. 

Paulli. See PAuLI. 

Paullini, péwl-lee’nee, (CHRISTIAN FRANz,) a Ger- 
man physician and miscellaneous writer, born at Eise- 
nach in 1643; died in 1712. 


See PAULINUS, 
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Paulmier de Grentemesnil, po’me-a’ deh grént’- 
ma’‘nél’, (JULIEN LE,) a Protestant French physician, 
born in the Cotentin in 1520. He practised in Paris, 
and is said to have cured Charles IX. of inability to 
sleep, (zxsomnia.) Died in 1598. 

Paulmier, le, leh po’me-a’, [ Lat. PatME/RIUS, | 
(JACQUES,) a French philologist, born in Auge in 1587, 
was a son of the preceding. He served against the 
Spaniards under Maurice about eight years, (1620-28.) 
He wrote ‘Exercises on the Best Greek Authors,” 
(‘“‘Exercitationes in optimos Autores Grzecos,” 1668,) a 
work of some merit, and a “Description of Ancient 
Greece,” (in Latin, 1678.) Died in 1670. 

Paulmy. See ARGENSON, (MARC ANTOINE RENE.) 

Paulo, (Marco.) See PoLo. 

Paulus. See PAUuL. 2 

Pau/lus was elected Patriarch of Constantinople, by 
the orthodox or Homoousians, in 336.4.D. The Arians 
at the same time elected Macedonius. Paulus was ban- 
ished by the emperor, but was restored in 342, and was 
supported by Julius, Bishop of Rome. He died in exile 
about 350. 

Paulus, pow/lis, (HEINRICH EBERHARD GOTTLOR,) 
a German theologian, distinguished as the leader of the 
old rationalistic school in Germany, was born near Stutt- 
gartin 1761. He became professor of Oriental languages 
at Jena in 1789, and subsequently of exegesis and eccle- 
siastical history at Heidelberg. He was the author of 
a “ Philological, Critical, and Historical Commentary on 
the New Testament,” (4 vols., 1800-04,) “ Exegetic 
Manual on the First Three Gospels,” (1830,) and other 
similar works. He died in 1851. His wife, CAROLINE, 
and his daughter, EMILIz, were also distinguished as 
writers. The latter was married to A. W. Schlegel. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Pau/lus, (JULIUS,) one of the most eminent of the 
Roman jurists. The place of his birth is not known. 
Having been exiled by Elagabalus, he was recalled by 
Alexander Severus about 222 A.D. and appointed pre- 
torian prefect. He was remarkable for fertility as a 
writer and for the extent of his legal learning. The 
excerpts from Paulus in the Digest are more numerous 
than those from any other jurist except Ulpian. His 
great work is “ Ad Edictam,” in eighty books. He also 
wrote twenty-six books of ‘ Questiones,” and twenty- 
three books of ‘*Responsa.” Died about 235 A.D. 


See Rirreruusius, “ Vita J. Pauli;”? Erscu und Gruser, “‘All- 
gemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 


Paulus, (L. A.mruius,) [Fr. PAUL-EMILE, pol a’/mél’; 
It. PAoLo EMILio, pdw’lo a-mee’le-o,] a Roman general 
of a patrician family, was consul for the first time in 
219 B.C. He was again elected consul for the year 216, 
by the aristocratic party. Against his advice, his rash 
colleague, Terentius Varro, offered battle to Hannibal 
at Cannz, where Aimilius Paulus was killed, in 216 B.c. 
His brave conduct on this occasion is applauded by 
Horace. (“ Carmina,” Lib. I., Ode 12.) His daughter 
AEMILIA was the wife of Scipio the Great, surnamed 
Africanus. 

See Livy, “ History of Rome,”’ books xxii. and xxiii. 

Paulus, (Luctus A°MILIvS,) a son of the preceding, 
was born about 230 B.c., and was the most celebrated 
member of his family. He was a fine specimen of the 
old Roman aristocracy, and was a brother-in-law of 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal. Elected 
preetor for the year 191 B.C., he obtained as his proyince_ 
Farther Spain, where he defeated the Lusitani in a great 
battle. In the year 189 he returned to Rome, and in 182 
was elected consul, after having been defeated at several 
elections. With a view to finish the Macedonian war, 
the people elected him consul in 168 B.c. He gained in 
the same year a decisive victory over Perseus at Pydna, 
and afterwards took that king prisoner. He returned to 
Rome in 167, and obtained the honour of a triumph, with 
the surname of Macrponicus, He died in I60 B.c., 
leaving a high reputation for honour and integrity. 
Plutarch has written his life and drawn a comparison 
between him and Timoleon. One of his sons was adopted 
by the son of the great Scipio above named, and became 
afterwards celebrated as Scipio Africanus the younger. 


See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxxiv.—xl.; PLuTaRcH, 
“Paulus Aemilius ;? Auretius Vicror, “ De Viris illustribus.”” 
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Paulus, pow’lus, (PIETER,) a Dutch statesman, born 
at Axel in 1754. He was president of the Assembly 
which abolished the office of Stadtholder in 1795. He 
wrote a “Memoir on Equality among Men,” (1792.) 
Died in 1796. 

Pau’lus Aigine’ta, (@j-e-ne’ta,) [Fr. PauL D’EcINE, 
pol da’zhén’,] a celebrated Greek medical writer, of 
whose personal history little is known, except that he 
was born in the island of Agina. He is supposed to 
have lived in the seventh century of our era. He trav- 
elled extensively, and wrote several medical works, one 
of which, called “ De Re Medica Libri septem,” is still 
extant. It is mostly compiled from Galen and other 
writers. The sixth book (“On Surgery”) is the most 
valuable and original part of the work. 

See SprenNGEL, “‘ Histoire de la Médecine;” Haier, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Medica.”’ 

Paulus 4amilius. See Eminto, (PAoro.) 

Pau’lus Di-ac’o-nus, [Fr. PauL DIacreE, pol de’- 
Akr’,| (“ Paul the Deacon,”) a medizeval historian, some- 
times called WARNEFRIDUS, was born at Friuli (Forum 
Julii) about 735 A.D. He passed some years at the court 


of Charlemagne. He wrote Latin verses, and a valuable 


“ History of the Lombards,” in a clear and elegant style. 
Died about 798 A.p. 

Paumgarten, von, fon powm/gar’ten, (MAXIMILIAN 
SIGISMUND JOSEPH,) BARON, an Austrian general, born 
in Styria in 1767. He took part in the battles of Aspern 
and Wagram, (1809.) Died in 1327. 

Paur, power, (THEODOR,) a German writer, born at 
Neisse, in Silesia, in 1805. He became professor in the 
College of Neisse in 1842. 

Pau-sa’ni-as, [Iavoaviac,] a Spartan general, was the 
son of Cleombrotus, and a nephew of Leonidas, who fell 
at Thermopyle. In 479 B.c. he became guardian of his 
cousin Pleistarchus, for whom he exercised the functions 
of royalty for several years. He commanded the Greek 
army which defeated the Persians under Mardonius at 
Platza in 479. In 477 the confederate Greeks sent out 
a fleet under Pausanias, who captured Byzantium. 
Having formed ambitious and treasonable designs, he 
made secret overtures to the King of Persia. He also 
offended the allies by his arrogant and domineering con- 
duct, and was recalled to Sparta. His intrigues with 
the Persian court were detected a few years later by the 
Ephori, who ordered his arrest. He then took refuge 
in a temple, where he died of starvation, about 468 B.c. 

See Hrrovorus, ‘‘ History ;’?’ Cornetius Nepos, ‘‘ Pausanias ;”’ 
THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece.’’ 

Pausanias, King of Sparta, was a son of Pleistonax, 
whom he succeeded in 444 B.c., being then an infant. 
During the contest between Thrasybu‘lus and the Thirty 
Tyrants (403 B.C.) he intervened in favour of the former. 
Died about 380 B.c. 

Pausanias, a Greek traveller and author, who flour- 
ished between 150 and 2004.D. He is supposed to have 
been born in Lydia ; but nothing is known respecting him 
except what we learn from his writings. He was the au- 
thor of a valuable “ Itinerary or Description of Greece,” 
("EAA Gbo¢ Tepipynowc.) His description of places is minute 
and accurate, but mainly relates to objects of antiquity 
and works of art. If he mentions mountains and rivers, 
it is chiefly for the sake of legends or myths connected 
with them. He describes pictures, statues, etc. with 
simplicity, and makes no pretensions to be a critic. 
His work is the more highly prized for this reason. 
““With the exception of Herodotus,” says George Long, 
“there is no writer of antiquity who has comprehended 
so many valuable facts in a small volume. The work of 
Pausanias is full of matter,—mythological, historical, 
and artistic; nor does he omit matters physical and eco- 
nomical.” His work has been translated into English 
by Thomas Taylor. ; 

See Kornic, ‘‘ De Pausaniz Fide et Auctoritatein Historia,” etc,, 
1832; SreBELis, ‘ Questio in Pausaniz Periegetz Patrja,’’ etc., 1819. 

Pausias, pau’she-as, [ Ilavoiac,| an excellent Greek 
painter of Sicyon, flourished about 350 B.c. He was a 
pupil of Pamphilus, and a contemporary of Apelles. 
He excelled in painting in encaustic with the cestrum, 
(graving-tool.) Pliny calls him “primum in hoc genere 
nobilem.” The favourite subjects of Pausias were small 
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panel-pictures, chiefly of boys. He was the first whe 
decorated the ceilings and walls of houses with encaustic 
paintings. Among his master-pieces was “The Sacri- 
fice of an Ox,” in which the effects of foreshortening 
and chiaroscuro were displayed with great success, 

Pau/son, [Ilaicwv,] a Greek painter of uncertain 
epoch, is mentioned by Aristotle, who says that Polygno- 
tus painted figures more beautiful than nature, Dionysius 
represented them as they are, and Pauson made them 
appear inferior to the reality. 

Pautet, po’td’, (JuLES,) a French writer of prose and 
verse, born at Beaune in 1799. 

Pauthier, pdo’te-4’, (JEAN PrerRE GUILLAUME,) a 
French Orientalist, was born at Mamirolle in 1801. He 
published a French version of “ Childe Harold,” (1828- 
30,) “The Four Books of the Moral and Political Philos- 
ophy of the Chinese,” (4th edition, 1852,) “La Chine,” 
(2 vols., 1837;) a “ History of the Political Relations of 
China with the Western Powers,” (1859,) and other works. 

Pautre, Le. See LEPAUTRE. 

Pauw or Paaw, (PIErER.) See PAAw. 

Pauw, van, vin pdw, (CoRNELIS,) a Dutch writer, 
born at Amsterdam in 1739, was a great-nephew of the 
famous De Witt. He became canon of Xanten. He 
displayed ingenuity and penetration in his works, among 
which are ‘‘ Philosophical Researches on the Egyptians 
and Chinese,” (2 vols., 1774,) and ‘ Philosophical Re- 
searches on the Greeks,” (2 vols., 1788.) Died in 1799. 
Many of his ideas are considered paradoxical. 

Pauw, van, (JAN CoRNELIS,) a Dutch philologist, 
born at Utrecht. He published editions of Anacreon, 
fEschylus, and Theophrastus; also notes on Pindar. 
Died in 1749. 

Pavaka, pi’/va-ka, [ze. “ purifying,” or the “ purifier,” 
one of the names of AGNI, which see. 

Pav/a-na or Pav/an, [modern Hindoo pron. ptv’a- 
na or pttv/an,| written also Pawana and Puwun, a 
Sanscrit word, signifying ‘‘air” or “wind,” and forming 
in the Hindoo mythology the name of the god or regent 
of the winds, answering in several respects to the Afolus 
of the Greeks and Romans. He was also regarded as 
the regent of the northwest quarter of the heavens. 
According to some, Pavana was the father of the cele- 
brated monkey king, HANUMAN, which see. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Pavesi, pa-va/See, (SYEFANO,) an Italian composer, 
born at Crema in 1778. He composed many operas, 
among which are “ Tancredi,” (1812,) and “The Her- 
mit,” (“Il Solitario,” 1826.) Died about 1846. 

Pavie, pave’, (THEODORE,) a French Orientalist, born 
at Angers in 1811. He became professor of Sanscrit at 
the Collége de France in 1852, published a “ Voyage to 
the United States,” (1827,) and translated some works 
from Sanscrit, Chinese, etc. 

Pavillon, pa’ve’ydn’, (ETIENNE,) a French poet, 
born in Paris in 1632, was a nephew of Nicolas. He 
was admitted to the French Academy in 1691, although 
his verses scarcely reach mediocrity. Died in 1705. 

Pavillon, (NIcoLas,) a French prelate and Jansenist, 
born in Paris in 1597, was appointed Bishop of Aleth in 
1637. He produced a Ritual which was condemned at 
Rome but was widely used in France. Died in 1677. 

Pavillon, du, dii p&a’ve’yon’, (JEAN FRANGoIs du 
Cheyron—dii sha’rdn’,) CHEVALIER, a French naval 
officer, born at Périgueux in 1730. He made important 
improvements in signals, and wrote a ‘‘ Treatise on 
Naval Tactics,” (1778,) which is commended. He was 
killed in battle with the British near Dominique in 1782. 

Pavius. See PAAw, (PIFTER.) 

Pavlof, Pavlov, or Pawlow, pav’lof, (NICHOLAS 
PHILIPPOVITCH,) a Russian poet and novelist, born in 
Moscow in 1802. He wrote lyric poems and dramas. 
Died in 1854. 

Pavon, pa-vdn’, (Don Jos#,) a Spanish botanist, born 
in the last century. He went about 1778 to Peru, in the 
exploration of which he spent many years, and aided 
Ruiz in the composition of a “ Flora Peruviana et Chi- 


lensis.” Died in 1844. ‘ 
Pawaka. See PAVAKA, 
Pawana, See PAVANA. 


Pawlett. See PAULETT, (WILLIAM.) 
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Pax, the Latin of EIRENE, which see. 

Pax’ton, (EDWARD F.,) an American general, born 
in Rockbridge county, Virginia. He served as brig- 
adier-general of the Confederate army at Antietam, 
September, 1862, and was killed at Chancellorsville, 
May 2, 1863. 

Pax’ton, (Sir JosEPH,) an English architect and 
gardener, born near Woburn, Bedfordshire, in 1803. 
Having entered the service of the Duke of Devonshire 
as a gardener, he remodelled after his own designs the 
magnificent gardens and parks at Chatsworth, and 
gained distinction as an architect by the erection of a 
vast conservatory at that place. The Crystal Palace 
built for the World’s Fair of 1851 was designed and 
superintended by Mr. Paxton, who was knighted for 
this service. He was also the architect of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, which is much admired. He 
published “The Cottage Calendar,” and other works. 
Died in 1865. 

Payen, pa’yn’, (ANSELME,) a French chemist, born 
in Paris in 1795. He became professor of chemistry in 
Paris, and a member of the Institute. Among his works 
is a “ Course of Elementary and Industrial Chemistry,” 
(2 vols., 1831.) 

Payen, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French medical writer, 
born in Paris in 1800, has given special attention to 
mineral waters. 

Payer, pa’ya’, (JEAN BAprisT£,) a French botanist, 
born at Asfeld (Ardennes) in 1818. He obtained the 
chair of botany at the Normal School in Paris in 1841, 
and supplied the place of Mirbel at the Sorbonne, (1841- 
48.) He was secretary to Lamartine while the latter 
was in power in 1848, and succeeded Adrien de Jussieu 
as professor of botany, etc. in 1852. His chief work is 
a “ Treatise on Comparative Vegetable Organogeny.” 

Paykull, de, deh pi’kul, ?(Gusrar,) BARON, a Swed- 
ish naturalist, born at Stockholm in 1757. He became 
first secretary to the king in 1794, and marshal of the 
court in 1815. He wrote monographs on Swedish cole- 
optera, and several dramas. Died in 1826. 

Payne, pan, (JOHN,) an English engraver and de- 
signer, born in London in 1608. He engraved portraits 
with success. Died in 1648. 

Payne, pan, (JOHN Howarp,) an American actor 
and dramatic poet, born in New York in 1792. At the 
age of sixteen he made his first appearance at the Park 
Theatre, in the character of ‘‘ Young Norval,” with bril- 
liant success. He visited London in 1813, and founded 
there a theatrical journal called “The Opera-Glass.” 
He was the author of several dramas, but he is chiefly 
known by his beautiful and popular song of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Mr. Payne was appointed in 1851 consul 
to Tunis. Died in 1852. 

See Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’ vol. ii. ; 
“Monthly Review” for January, 1819. 

Pays, (RENE LE.) See LE PAyYs. 

Pay’son, (EDWARD,) an American Congregational 
divine, born in New Hampshire in 1783. He was the 
author of a ‘Discourse before the Bible Society of 
Maine,” and a number of sermons. Died in 1827. 

Paz, de, da path, (JAGo ALVAREz,) a Spanish Jesuit 
end religious writer, born at Toledo in 1560; died in 
1620. 

Pazmany or Pazmani, poz/m4fi, (PETER,) a Hun- 
garian cardinal and writer on theology, born near Pres- 
burg in 1570; died in 1637. 

Pazzi, pat’see, (Cosimo,) an Italian prelate, born in 
1467, was a nephew of Leo X., and a relative of Jacopo 
Pazzi. He became Archbishop of Florence in 1508. 
He translated Maximus Tyrius into Latin, (1517.) Died 
in 1515S. 

Pazzi, (JAcopo,) was the head of a rich Florentine 
family which was hostile to the Medici. He was one 
of the chiefs of a conspiracy formed (in the name of 
liberty) against them in 1478. The attempt to kill Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici having failed, Pazzi and his accom- 
olices were taken and hung. 

Peabody, pee’bg-de, (Rev. ANDREW P.,) D.D., an 
American scholar and theologian, born at Beverly, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1811. He graduated at Harvard in 1826, 
and subsequently studied theology at Cambridge. He 
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became in 1833 pastor of the South Congregational 
Church at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and in -1854 
assumed the editorship of the ‘‘ North American Review.” 
He is the author of ‘ Lectures on Christian Doctrine,” 
(1844,) of which numerous editions have been published, 
and ‘*Sermons of Consolation,” (1846 ; 3d edition, 1357.) 
He has also contributed to the “New England Maga- 
zine,” American Monthly,” and “Christian Examiner.” 
In 1860 he became preacher and Plummer professor 
of Christian morals at Harvard,—a position which he 
has filled with the highest credit to himself and the 
institution, 

See ALLiBone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 

Peabody, (GrorGr,) an American philanthropist, 
born in Danvers, Massachusetts, in February, 1795, was 
the son of poor parents. He engaged in trade in Balti- 
more, and, after many years of prosperity, removed to 
England in 1837. He became a banker and broker in 
London, and amassed an ample fortune. His banking- 
house was for many years the head-quarters of Ameri- 
cans in London. About 1856 he gave $300,000 or more 
to found a literary and scientific institute in Baltimore. 
In 1862 he presented to the city of London £150,000, to 
be expended in the erection of Jodging-houses for the 
working-classes, for which purpose he added £150,000 
more in 1866. He also gave to Harvard University 
$150,000 for a museum, etc., and in 1867 gave two mil- 
lion dollars to found common schools in the Southern 
United States. Died in London in 1869. His remains 
were conveyed with great pomp to thé United States 
in the British ship-of-war Monarch. 

Peabody, (NATHANIEL,) an American patriot and 
physician, born at Topsfield, Massachusetts, in 1741. 
He served as colonel of the army in 1778, and was sent 
as a delegate to Congress in 1779. He filled several 
other high offices. Died in 1823. 

Peabody, (OLiver W. B.,) twin-brother of W. B. 
O. Peabody, noticed below, was associate editor of the 
“North American Review,” and in 1842 became pro- 
fessor of English literature in Jefferson College, Loui- 
siana. Died in 1847, aged fifty-seven. 

Peabody, (Rev. WILLIAM B, O.,) an American poet 
and Unitarian divine, born at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
in 1799. He graduated at Harvard College in 1816, 
and in 1820 became pastor at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Besides a number of small poems, he contributed 
many able articles to the “ North American Review” 
and the ‘Christian Examiner,” and wrote the “ Life of 
Alexander Wilson” in Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography.” 
Died in 1847. 

Peach’am, (HENRY,) an English writer, born in 
Hertfordshire in the sixteenth century. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, ‘Minerva Britannica, or a Garden 
of Heroical Devises,” (1612,) and ‘The Complete Gen- 
tleman,” (1622,) which was once popular. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. i., (1853.) 


Péa’cock, (GrorGE,) an English mathematician, born 
at Denton about 1790. He became professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and Dean of Ely. He wrote seve- 
ral works. Died in 1858. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for December, 1858. 

Peacock or Pe’cock, (REYNOLD or REGINALD,) a 
liberal English prelate, born about 1390. He became 
Bishop of Chichester in 1449. Having questioned or 
denied the infallibility of the pope or Church of Rome, 
he was deposed in 1457. He was opposed to persecu- 
tion for opinion. Died about 1460. 

See Rev. Joun Lewis, “‘ Life of R. Peacock,” 1744. 

Peacock, (THomas Lover,) an English humourist and 
poet, born at Weymouth in 1785. He wrote, besides 
other works, “ Palmyra,” a poem, (1806,) “‘The Genius 
of the Thames,” (1812,) ‘‘ Headlong Hall,” a humorous 
and satirical novel, (1816,) and ‘Crotchet Castle,” 
(1822,) which are highly commended. In 1819 he was 
appointed to a situation in the Examiners’ Office at the 
India House. Died in 1866. t 

See ‘‘ Recent Humourists,’’ in the ‘‘ North British Review” for 
September, 1866. 

Peale, peel, (CHARLES WILSON,) an American painter 
and naturalist, born at Charlestown, Maryland, in 1741, 
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He studied for a time in England under West, and, 
after his return, settled in Philadelphia, where he soon 
acquired a high reputation as a portrait-painter. He 
afterwards formed in that city a museum of natural 
curiosities called by his name and containing the skele- 
ton of a mammoth. He was also one of the founders 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, to which he contributed 
numerous pictures. Died in 1827. 
See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.’? 


Peale, (REMBRANDT,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1778, studied 
painting under West, and subsequently devoted him- 
self to portrait-painting in Paris. After his return to 
Philadelphia, he produced, among other works, the 
“Court of Death,” and “The Roman Daughter.” Died 
in 1860. 

.. See Duntap, “‘ History of the Arts of Design in America,”’ vol. 
i. chap, iv. ; TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Pean. See PAAN. 

Pearce, peerss, (JAMES A.,) an American Senator 
and lawyer, born at Alexandria, Virginia, in 1805. He 
represented a district of Maryland in Congress from 
1835 to 1839, and was a Senator of the United States 
from 1843 to 1862. Died in December, 1862. 

Pearce, peerss, (NATHANIEL,) an English traveller or 
adventurer, born at Acton in 1780. He spent several 
years in Abyssinia, of which he wrote an account. Died 
In 1820, 

Pearce, (ZACHARY,) an eminent English divine and 
critic, born in or near London in 1690. While he was 
a student at Cambridge he wrote two papers for the 
“ Spectator,” (Nos. 572 and 633,) and edited Cicero ‘‘ De 
Oratore,” (1716.) He became vicar of Saint Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, in 1723, Dean of Winchester in 
1739, Bishop of Bangor in 1748, and Bishop of Rochester 
in 1756. His principal work is a ‘Commentary, with 
Notes, on the Four Evangelists and the Acts of the 
Apostles,” (2 vols., 1777,) which was received with favour, 
He edited Longinus “On the Sublime,” (1724.) Died 
in 1774. 

Péar’sall, (RICHARD,) an English dissenting minister, 
born at Kidderminster in 1698. He preached many 
years at Taunton, and wrote “ Contemplations on the 
Ocean.” Died in 1762. 

Péar’son, (EDwarp,) an English Arminian theolo- 
gian, born at Ipswich about 1758. He became rector of 
Rempston, in Nottinghamshire, about 1798, and master 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1808. He 
wrote treatises against Paley’s theory of Moral Obliga- 
tion, and others against Calvinism. Some of his sermons 
were published. Died in-1811. 

See W. P. Hunt, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of E. Pearson,’’ 1845. 


Péar’son, (ELIPHALET,) LL.D., an American scholar, 
born in New England in 1752, became professor of He- 
brew and Oriental languages at Harvard College, and 
subsequently of sacred literature at Andover. Died 
in 1826. 

Pearson, (GEORGE,) an English physician and chem- 
ist, born in 1751. He practised and lectured at Saint 
George’s Hospital, London, and wrote on the cow-pox, 
etc. Died in 1828. 

Pearson, (JOHN,) an eminent bishop of the Anglican 
Church, was born at Snoring, Norfolk, in 1613. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and obtained in 1650 the 
living of Saint Clement, London. The sermons which 
he preached there were published in his “ Exposition 
of the Creed,” (1658,) a work of high reputation, which 
has been reprinted and used as a text-book for students. 
He became professor of divinity at Cambridge in 1661, 
and Bishop of Chester in 1672. Died in 1686. He was 
considered one of the most learned Englishmen of his 
time in ancient languages, history, etc. 

See “ Biographia Britannica.” 

Pearson, (JOHN,) an English surgeon and writer, 
born in 1758, practised in London, He published, be- 
sides other works, ‘ Principles of Surgery,” (1788,) and 
a “Life of William Hey.” Died in 1826. 

Pearson, (MARGAREY EGLINTON,) an English painter 
on glass, was a daughter of Samuel Paterson, noticed 
in this work. Died in 1823. 
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Pearson, (RICHARD,) an English medical writer, born 
in Birmingham in 1765. Among his works is ‘ The- 
saurus Medicaminum,” (18fo.) Died in 1836. 

Pecchia, pek’ke-4, (Car1Lo,) an Italian historian, 
born at Naples in1715. He wrote a “Civil and Political 
History of the Kingdom of Naples,” (3 vols., 1778.) 
Died in 1784. 

Pecchio, pek’ke-o, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian writer and 
political economist, was born at Milan in 1785. He 
was councillor of state for the section of finances (at 
Milan) from 1810 to 1814. He became a political exile 
in 1821, after which he lived mostly in England. Among 
his works are a “ History of Public Economy in Italy,” 
(“Storia dell’Economia pubblica in Italia,” 1829,) which 
presents an able critical analysis of Italian works on 
political economy, and “Observations of an Exile on 
England,” (1831.) He was an elegant writer, and had 
a good talent for observation, Died at Brighton in 1835. 

See Ucont, “ Vita di G. Pecchio,”’ 1836. 

Péchantré, pa’shén’tra’, (NicoLas,) a French dra- 
matic poet, born at Toulouse in 1638. He wrote trage- 
dies named “Geta” (1687) and “Jugurtha,” (1692.) 
Died in 1708. 

Pechlin, pék/lin, (JAN NiKLAas,) an able Dutch phy- 
sician, born at Leyden in 1646. He wrote Latin poems, 
a treatise on Tea, entitled “Theophilus Bibaculus,” 
(1684,) and other works. Died at Stockholm in 1706. 

Pechméja, pésh’méd’zha’, (JEAN,) a French writer 
of fiction, born at Villefranche in 1741. He wrote a 
romance named “ Téléphe,” (1784,) which had a tran- 
sient vogue. Died in 1785. 

Peck, (FRANCIS,) an English antiquary, born at Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire, in 1692. He obtained in 1736 a 
prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln. Among his works 
are ‘‘ Desiderata Curiosa,” (2 vols., 1732-35,) ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetical Works of John Milton,” (1740,) 
and “Memoirs of the Life of Oliver Cromwell,” (1740.) 
Died in 1743. 

Peck, (GrorGE,) D.D.,an American Methodist divine 
and theological writer, born in 1797, has published 
“Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists,” ‘‘ Christian 
Perfection,” and other works. 

Peck, (Joun J.,) an American general, born in Onon- 
daga county, New York, in 1821, graduated at West 
Point in 1843. He commanded a brigade at Williams- 
burg and Fair Oaks in May, 1862, soon after which he 
was raised to the rank of major-general of volunteers. 
He repulsed General Longstreet, who attacked him at 
Suffolk, in April, 1863. 

Peck, (JoHN Mason,) D.D., an American Baptist 
divine and missionary, born at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
in 1789. He was one of the founders of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in 1831, having previously 
edited ‘The Pioneer,” the first Baptist journal of the 
West, (1829.) In 1835 he founded Shurtleff College, at 
Upper Alton, Illinois. He afterwards settled at Phila- 
delphia as corresponding secretary and general agent of 
the American Baptist Publication Society. He wrote 
the “ Life of Daniel Boone” in Sparks’s ‘“‘ American Biog- 
raphy,” and several other works. Died in 1858. 

Peck, (PIErER,) a Dutch jurist, born in Zealand; died 
at Malines in 1589. 

Peck, (WILLIAM DANDRIDGE,) an American natural- 
ist, born at Boston in 1763. He became, in 1805, pro- 
fessor of natural history at Harvard College. Died in 
1822. 

Peckham, pek’am, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born 
about 1240. He was appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1278. His “ Perspectiva Communis” (1504) has 
been often printed. Died in 1292. 

Peclet, peh-kld’/, (JEAN CLAUDE EUGENE,) a French 
writer on physical science, born at Besangon in 1793. He 
was professor of physics at the Central School of Arts 
and Manufactures. He wrote a ‘Course of Physics,” 
(1826,) and a “ Treatise on Heat and its Applications 
to the Arts,” (2 vols., 1829.) Died in 1857. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Pecock, (REYNOLD.) See PEAcocK. ; 

Pecquet, pi/ka’, (ANTOINE,) a French writer, born 
in Paris in 1704. Among his works is a satire called 
“ Secret Memoirs towards the History of Persia,” (“Me- 
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moires secrets pour servir & lHistoire de la Perse,” 
etc., 1745.) Died in 1762. 

Pecquet, (JEAN,) a French anatomist, born at Dieppe 
in 1622. He gained a European reputation by the dis- 
covery of the thoracic duct and the reservoir of chyle. 
_ He wrote “ On the Circulation of the Blood and Motion 

of the Chyle,” (“De Circulatione Sanguinis,” etc., 1651,) 
and “ De Thoracis Lacteis,” (1651.) “Died in 1674. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.’’ 

Pecqueur, pa/kur’, (CONSTANTIN,) a French writer 
on social and political economy, was born at Arleux 
(Nord) in 1801. He was a disciple of Saint-Simon and 
Fourier. Among his works is a prize essay entitled 
“ Social Economy of the Interests of Commerce, In- 
dustry,” etc., (‘ eel sociale des Intéréts du Com- 
merce, de l’Industrie,” etc., 1838.) Died in 1859. 

Pecqueur, (ONEsIPHORE,) a French mechanician, 
born in 1792, invented an arithmetical machine, a dyna- 
mometer, and other machines. Died in 1852. 

Pedianus. See ASCONIUS. 

Pedma. See PapMA. 

Pedo. See ALBINOVANUS. 

Pedro, Dom, (of Brazil.) See PETER. 

Pedro of Aragon. See PEYER. 

Pedrusi, pa-droo’See, (PAOLO,) an Italian numis- 
matist, born at Mantua in 1644; died in 1720. 

Peel, (FREDERICK,) a son of the statesman Sir Robert 
Peel, was born in London in 1823. He was elected to 
Parliament for Leominster in 1849, and re-elected for 
Bury in 1852 and 1859. In politics he is called Liberal 
Conservative. He was under-secretary for the colonies 
from 1852 to February, 1855, under-secretary of war from 
the latter date to 1857, and secretary to the treasury 
from 1860 to 1865. 

Peel, (JONATHAN,) a British general, a younger son 
of the first Sir Robert, was born in 1799. He entered 
the army young, and rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. In 1826 he was elected to Parliament for Nor- 
wich. He was surveyor-general of the ordnance from 
1841 to 1846, and secretary at war in the Derby ministry 
from February, 1858, to June, 1859, and again from July, 
1866, to March, 1867. 

Peel, (Sir Ropertr,) an English manufacturer and 
millionaire, born near Lancaster in 1750, was the father 
of Robert Peel, prime minister. He became in 1773 a 
partner in a large manufactory of cotton at Bury. By 
his sagacity, enterprise, and remarkable aptitude for 
business, he amassed an immense fortune. He repre- 
sented Tamworth in Parliament from 1790 to 1820, and 
was a supporter of the ministry and Tory party. He 
had six sons and five daughters. Died in 1830. 

Peel, (Sir RoBERT,) a celebrated English statesman, 
born near Bury, in Lancashire, on the 5th of February, 
1788, was the eldest son of the preceding. He was 
educated at Harrow (where Lord Byron was his class- 
fellow) and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he gained 
the honour of “double first-class,”—z.e. pre-eminence 
both in classics and mathematics. He left college in 
1808, and entered Parliament as a member for Cashel, 
and a supporter of the Tory ministry, in 1809. In Janu- 
ary, 1810, he seconded the address to the throne, and 
made his first speech. He was appointed under-secretary 
for the colonies in 1811, and chief secretary for Ireland 
in 1812. In 1815 he challenged O’Connell for offensive 
remarks in a public speech; but the intended duel was 
prevented by the police. His opponents nicknamed 
him ORANGE PEEL, in allusion to his hostility to the 
Catholics. He made a speech against the Roman Cath- 
olic claims in 1817. In 1818 he was elected to Parliament 
for the University of Oxford, in preference to Canning, 
and resigned his office of secretary. He succeeded Mr. 
Horner as chairman of the Bullion committee in 1819, 
and acquired a high reputation as a financier by pro- 
curing the passage of an act for the resumption of cash 
payments. He married in 1820 Julia, a daughter of 
General Sir John Floyd. 

In January, 1822, he became secretary for the home 
department in the ministry of Lord Liverpool, For 
several years ensuing, Canning and Peel were the most 
able and prominent members of the ministry, Although 
Peel was less brilliant as an orator than his colleague, he 
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‘was more solid and practical, and had equal or greater 


influence with his party. When Canning became prime 
minister, in April, 1827, Mr. Peel retired from office. Ele 
accepted the place of home secretary in the new minis- 
try formed by the Duke of Wellington in January, 1828, 
and made a powerful speech in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation (which he had long opposed) in March, 1829. 
By his change on this question he lost his seat as repre- 
sentative of Oxford, in 1829. The obstinate resistance 
of the Tory ministry to parliamentary reform caused 
them to be defeated and driven from power in Novem- 
ber, 1830. Earl Grey then formed a Whig ministry, and 
Sir Robert became the leader of the opposition. At 
the death of his father, in 1830, he inherited an immense 
fortune and the title of baronet. He opposed the Ketorm 
bill, (2831-32,) but declined to co-operate with Welling- 
ton in the formation of a new ministry when Lord Grey 
resigned, in 1832. In 1833 he was elected to Parliament 
for Tamworth, which he continued to represent until] 1850. 
Sir Robert at this period was the recognized leader of 
the Conservative party, which he had organized, and the 
principles of which were modified Toryism. The Whig 
ministry having been dismissed, Peel and Wellington 
united to form a cabinet, in which the former became first 
lord of the treasury, (z.e. prime minister,) in December, 
1834. Failing to obtain the support of a majority of the 
new Parliament elected at this period, Sir Robert was 
compelled to resign, in April, 1835, and was succeeded 
by Lord Melbourne. On the resignation of Melbourne, 
in May, 1839, Sir Robert was sent for by the queen, but 
he failed to become prime minister, because he insisted 
on the removal of certain ladies of the bed-chamber. 
The general election of 1841 gave the Conservatives a 
large majority in Parliament. Lord Melbourne resigned 
in August of that year, and was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Peel. In the new cabinet Lord Lyndhurst was lord 
chancellor, Lord Aberdeen foreign secretary, Lord Stan- 
ley colonial secretary, Sir James Graham home secre- 
tary, and Lord Ellenborough secretary at war. Peel 
himself was first lord of the treasury. The important 
events of his administration were the settlement of the 
questions of the corn-laws, tariff, and income-tax. In 
1842 he proposed a sliding-scale, according to which the 
duty on grain should be reduced in proportion as the 
price increased. This bill became a law. He imposed 
an income-tax of 7a. in the pound to supply the deficit 
in the revenue, and passed a new tariff bill, by which 
many articles were admitted free and the duties on others 
were reduced, (1842.) A powerful pressure against the 
duty on breadstuffs was produced by the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, whose interests were advocated by Cobden and 
Bright in public speeches. The case was rendered more 
urgent by the potato-rot in Ireland in 1845. In Novem- 
ber, 1845, Sir Robert announced himself in favour of 
the repeal of the corn-laws; but some of his colleagues 
opposed the measure. Peel then resigned, and Lord 
John Russell was called to form a new cabinet, but did 
not succeed. About the 20th of December, Sir Robert 
resumed office with his former colleagues, except Lord 
Stanley, who retired. The Tory party was divided on 
this question into Peelites and Protectionists. By the 
united votes of the Peelites and Liberals, the corn-laws 
were repealed, after an eloquent speech by Sir Robert 
in favour of the repeal, in January, 1846. Having been 
defeated on the Irish Coercion bill, he resigned, June 29, 
1846, and was succeeded by Lord John Russell. He had 
acquired great popularity, which continued unabated, and 
he would probably have been called again to the direction 
of affairs if he had lived a few years longer. On the 
29th of June, 1850, he was thrown from his horse and re- 
ceived injuries of which he died on July 2 of that year. 
See Taytor and Mackay, ‘“‘ Sir Robert Peel’s Life and Times,” 
4 vols., 1846-51; Tuomas Doustepay, ‘‘The Political Life of Sir 
Robert Peel,” 2 vols., 1856; Kurnzet, ‘Das Leben und die Reden 
Sir R. Peels,” 2 vols., 1850; GuizoT, “‘Sir Robert Peel,” 1859; 
LAWRENCE Pert, “ Life of Sir Robert Peel,’’ 1860; see, also, his 
posthumous Memoirs, edited by Logrp Manonand Mr. CARDWELL ; 
GrorceE H. Francis, ‘‘ The Late Sir Robert Peel; a Critical Biog- 
raphy,”’ 1852; L. pz Lomeénts, ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel, par un Homme 
de Rien,’ 1842: ‘London Quarterly Review”’ for September, 1842, 
and October, 1846; “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for September, 1850, 
and September, 1860; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for December, 1843, 
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Peel, (Sir Ropert,) the eldest son of the preceding, 
was born in London in 1822. He was returned to Par- 
Jiament for Tamworth in 1850, and voted with the Liberal 
party. In 1855 he was appointed one of the lords of the 
admiralty by Lord Palmerston. Having resigned this 
place in 1857, he became secretary for Ireland, without 
a seat in the cabinet, in 1861. He retired from that 
office about 1864, and voted with the Tories against the 
Reform bill in April, 1866. 

Peel, (Sir WiLiiAM,) a naval officer, born in 1824, 
was a younger son of Sir Robert Peel, prime minister. 
He served with distinction at the siege of Sebastopol, 
in 1855. As captain of the naval brigade, he fought 
against the Sepoy mutineers in India in 1857. Died at 
Cawnpore in 1858. 

Peel, (WILLIAM YATES,) born at Bury in 1789, was a 
son of the first Sir Robert Peel, and brother of the cele- 
brated statesman. He was for many years a member of 
Parliament, which he entered in 1817, He became a lord 
of the treasury in 1830, and again in 1834. Died in 1858. 

Peele, peel, (GeorGE,) an English dramatist, born 
in Devonshire, graduated at Oxford in 1579. He be- 
came a resident of London, and had the title of city 
poet. His talent was much inferior to that of Marlowe. 
Among his plays are ‘The Old Wives Tale” and “ The 
Battle of Alcazar.” Died about 1598. His works were 
published by Dyce in 1828, with a memoir of his life. 

Peerlkamp, parl/kamp, (HOFMAN PIETER,) a Dutch 
philologist and critic, born at Groningen in 1786. He 
published several biographical works in Latin, and valu- 
able editions of Xenophon of Ephesus, Horace’s “ Odes,” 
and “ Letters to Piso.” 

Peet, (HARVEY PRINDLE,) LL.D., born in Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, in 1794, became president of the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in New York, (1845.) 
He has published a “ Course of Instruction,” “ Scripture 
Lessons,” and other works for deaf-mutes. 

Pégase. See PEGASUS. 

Pég’a-sus, [Gr. IIjyaooc; Fr. PEGASE, pa’gaz’,] a 
winged horse of classic mythology, was supposed to be 
the offspring of Neptune and Medusa. The poets relate 
that he carried Bellerophon in his fight with Chimeera, 
that with a stroke of his hoof he produced the foun- 
tain Hippocrene on Mount Helicon, that he was the 
favourite of the Muses, and that he finally became a 
constellation in the heavens. 

Pegge, pég, (SAMUEL,) an English antiquary, born in 
Staffordshire in 1704. He obtained the living of God- 
mersham in 1731, and that of Whittington in 1751. His 
chief work is a “ Life of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln,” (1793.) Died in 1796. 

Pegge, (SAMUEL,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in 1731. He wrote “Curialia,” and “ Anecdotes of the 
English Language.” Died in 1800. 

Pe’gram, (JOHN,) an American general, born in South 
Carolina. He graduated at West Point in 1855. He 
served in the Confederate army in several battles in Vir- 
ginia, and was killed at Hatcher’s Run, near Petersburg, 
February 6, 1865. 

Peignot, pan’yo’, (ErrenNe GAprikL,) a learned 
French bibliographer, born at Arc-en-Barrois in 1767. 
He was principal of colleges at Vesoul and Dijon. He 
wrote many antiquarian treatises, biographies, and works 
on bibliography. His “ Dictionary of Bibliology” (‘ Dic- 
tionnaire raisonné de Bibliologie,” 2 vols., 1802) is said 
to be important. Died in 1849. 

See Qutérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Peile, peel, (Rev. THomMAS W.,) an English classical 
scholar, born about 1806, graduated at Cambridge. He 
published “ Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles,” 
(6 vols., 1848-52.) He subsequently obtained the living 
of Saint Paul’s, Hampstead. 

Peirce, peerss, (BENJAMIN,) LL.D., an able mathema- 
tician, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1809, has written 
various works on mechanics and kindred subjects. 

See AttizongE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Peirce, (BRADFORD K.,) an American Methodist 
divine and reformer, was born at Royalton, Vermont, in 
1819. He founded in 1856, at Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
a State Industrial School for Girls, which has succeeded 
in reforming great numbers of those who had been guilty 
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of petty offences. He has published a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Eminent Dead,” and several religious books. 

Peirce, (Cyrus,) an American teacher, born at Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts, in 1790, became principal of the 
first American normal school, founded at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1839. He published an essay entitled 
“Crime: its Cause and Cure,” and a “ Letter on Normal 
Schools.” Died in 1859. y 

Peirce, peerss, (JAMES,) an English nonconformist 
minister, born in London in 1673. He published ser- 
mons and controversial works. Died in 1726. 

Peirese, de, deh p4’résk’, (NicoLas CLauDE Fabri 
—f8’bre’,) an eminent French antiquary, scholar, and 
patron of learning, was born at Beaugensier, in Provence, 
in 1580. He studied law at Padua, and became a coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Aix. He was an intimate 
friend of Gassendi. In visits to Italy, England, etc., he 
collected many books, medals, and specimens of nature 
and art, which he freely distributed to his friends. He 
maintained an active correspondence with many French 
and foreign savants. He wrote to his friends at Rome 
in favour of Galileo when the latter was in prison. | 
Many of his letters have been published. It was at 
Peiresc’s suggestion that Grotius wrote his work ‘‘ De 
Jure Belli et Pacis.” Died at Aix in 1637. 

See GassENpr, “‘ Vita N. C. F. de Peiresc,’’ 1641; REQUIER, 
‘*Vie de Peiresc,’’ 1770; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Peirithous. See PirirHous. 

Peirouse. See LA PEYROUSE. 

Peisander. See PISANDER. 

Peisistratus. See PIsIsrRATUS. 

Pe’kah, [Heb. )3,] King of Israel, usurped the 
thronein 758 8.c. In alliance with the King of Syria, 
he waged war against Jotham and Ahaz, Kings of Judah. 
He was killed by Hosea in 738 or 739. 

Pek-a-hi’ah, (Heb. 1p,] King of Israel, began to 
reign about 760 B.c. He was killed by Pekah, 760 B.c. 

Pélage. See PELAGIUS. 

Pe-la’gi-us, [Gr. HeAayioc ; Fr. PELAGE, pa‘lazh’,] the 
founder of the sect of Pelagians, or rather the chief 
advocate of a system of doctrines called Pelagianism, 
was born probably in Britain. He began to propagate 
his doctrines at Rome about 400 A.D., and formed a 
friendship with Celestius, who became his ardent disciple. 
He was an admirer of Origen, and an adversary of Saint 
Augustine in relation to grace and election. Pelagius 
rejected the dogmas of original stn and absolute predes- 
tination. He maintained that the effects of Adam’s first 
sin were confined to himself, and that man’s salvation 
depends on his own exertions. He was condemned by 
several councils, and was banished from Italy in 418. 
The eminent purity of his life was freely admitted by 
his opponents. A system called Semi-Pelagianism pre- 
vailed widely in the middle ages, and has many adherents 
at the present day. As the numerous works of Pelagius 
are nearly all lost, it is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
doctrines he taught. His adversaries complained of 
the haze of subtle dialectics with which he involved 
every subject of dispute. Among«his extant works is a 
“Commentary on the Epistles of Saint Paul.” 

See Norris, ‘‘ Historia Pelagiana;’”? L. ParouiLLet, “Vie de 
Pélage,” 1751; Baye, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Saint 


Aucusting, ‘‘De Gratia Christi” and “‘De Peccato Originali;’’ 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Pe-la’gi-us [Fr. PELtacr, pa‘J&zh’] I, a native of 
Rome, became pope in 555 A.D., after the death of 
Vigilius. He died in 559 or 560, and was succeeded by 
John III. 

Pelagius II., Pops, a native of Rome, was born about 
520. He succeeded Benedict I. in 578 a.p. He died 
in 590, and was succeeded by Gregory the Great. 

Pe-la’gi-us or Pelayo, pa-la’yo, [Fr. PELAGE, pa’- 
lazh’,] King of Asturias, was a descendant of the Gothic 
kings of Spain. He fought with success about 718 A.D. 
against the Moors, who had conquered the greater part 
of Spain, and founded a small kingdom, which he lett 
to his son-in-law, Alfonso. Died about 738 A.D. 

Pélasgue. See Priascus. phir 

Pe-las’gus, [Gr. IeAaocyé¢ ; Fr. PELASGUE, pa‘Tasg’, | 
a mythical personage, supposed to have been the ances- 
tor of the Pelasgi, the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. 

Pelavicino. See PALLAVICINI. 
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Pelayo. See Preractus, (of Asturias.) 

Pélée. See PELEus. 

Pelet, peh-l4’, (/EAN JACQUES GERMAIN,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Toulouse about 1778. He 
served with distinction as aide-de-camp of Massena in 
Italy, Austria, and Portugal, (1805-12,) and commanded 
a brigade at Waterloo, In 1830 he became a lieutenant- 
general. He was appointed a senator in 1852. He 
published “ Memoirs of the War of 1809,” (4 vols., 1824,) 
and other able military works. Died in 1858. 

Pelet de la Lozére, peh-ld/ deh 14 lo’zair’, (JEAN,) 
Comre, a French legislator, born at Saint-Jean-du-Gard 
in 1759, was distinguished for his wisdom and modera- 
tion. He was elected to the Convention in 1792, and 
to the Council of Five Hundred (by seventy-one. de- 
partments) in 1795. During the empire he was coun- 
cillor of state. Died in 1842. 

His son, Privat JosEPH CLARAMOND, born in 1785, 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1827. He 
distinguished himself as an orator of the Left Centre. 
He was minister of finance under Thiers in 1840. 

Peletier, pel-te-4’, sometimes written Pelletier, 
(TACQUES,) a poet and mathematician, born at Mans, in 
France, in 1517. He lived at many places, and followed 
various pursuits. In 1572 he became principal of the 
College of Mans. He translated Horace’s “De Arte 
Poetica” into verse, (1544,) and wrote original poems 
of some merit. Died in 1582. 

Peletier, Le, leh pel-te-4’, (CLAUDE,) a French magis- 
trate, born in Paris in 1630 or 1631. He was provost of 
the merchants in 1668, and constructed the quai in Paris 
which bears his name. In 1683 he succeeded Colbert 
as controller-general of finance. He found himself 
unequal to the task of raising funds for a long war,.and 
resigned in 1689. Voltaire calls him a good and just 
man. Died in 1711. 

Peletier de Sousi, Le, leh pel-te-4’ deh soo’ze’, 
(MICHEL,) a brother of the preceding, was born in Paris 
in 1640. He spoke many languages, ancient and modern, 
and wrote memoirs on medals and inscriptions. He 
served as intendant of finance from 1683 to 1701, and 
was chosen a member of the council of regency at the 
death of Louis XIV. Died in 1725. 

Peleus, pee’liis or pee’le-us, [Gr. IIjAete ; Fr. PELE, 
pa‘la’,] King of Thessaly, was a son of A®acus, and 
married the sea-nymph Thetis, by whom he became the 
father of Achilles. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
is said to have been attended by all the gods and god- 
desses except Discord. sAccording to tradition, he took 
part in the Argonautic expedition, but was prevented 
by his great age from joining in the siege of Troy. 

Peleus, [Fr. Pitteu, pe’le-uh’,] (JULIEN,) a French 
lawyer, born at Angers. He was appointed councillor 
of state and historiographer by Henry IV., and wrote a 
“History of Henry the Great,” (4 vols., 1616.) Died 
about 1625. 

Pelham. See NEWCASTLE, DUKE OF. 

Pelham, pél’am, (HENRY,) an English statesman, 
born in 1694, was a brother of the Duke of Newcastle. 
He became paymaster of the army in 1730, and an op- 
ponent of Walpole. On the defeat of Walpole, in 1742, 
he obtained the office of chancellor of the exchequer. A 
rivalry between him and Lord Carteret resulted in the 
removal of the latter in 1743 or 1744, after which Pelham 
and his brother were the chief ministers until 1754. 
“Henry Pelham,” says Macaulay, “was by no means a 
contemptible person. His understanding was that of 
Walpole on a somewhat smaller scale. Though not a 
brilliant orator, he was, like his master, a good debater, 
a good parliamentary tactician, a good man of business. 
. .. For the first time since the accession of the Stuarts, 
there was no opposition.” Died in 1754. 

See Macauay’s Review of ‘Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 


Mann,” 1833; Witt1Am Coxe, “Memoirs of the Administration of 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham,” 2 vols., 1829. d 


Pelham, (THoMaASs,) Earl of Chichester, was born in 
or near London in 1756. He was elected about 1780 to 
the House of Commons, in which he voted with the 
Tories. He was home secretary from April, 1801, to 
1803, and inherited the title of Earl of Chichester at 
the death of his father, in 1805. Died in 1826. 
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Pelhestre, peh-léstr’, (PreRRE,) a learned French 
ecclesiastic and writer, born at Rouen in 1635; died in 
1710. 

Pe-li’a-dé, (singular, Pe/li-as,) a name applied to 
the daughters of PELIAS, which see. 

Pe’li-as, [Gr. IleAiac; Fr. P&itas, pa’le’Zs’,] a son 
of Neptune and Tyro or of Cretheus and Tyro, was a 
brother of Neleus. He usurped the throne of Iolcos 
from Aéson, a son of Cretheus, and sent Jason to Col- 
chis to bring the golden fleece. He was the father of 
Acastus, Alcestis, and several other daughters. The 
poets relate that Pelias was cut to pieces by his daugh- 
ters, called PELIADES, at the instigation of Medea, who 
promised to restore him to youth, 

Pelides. See ACHILLEs. 

Péligot, pa’/le’go’, (EUGENE MELCHIOR,) a French 
chemist, born in Paris in 1812. He became professor 
of chemistry at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers 
in 1841. 

Pélissier, pa’le’se-4’, (AMABLE JEAN JACQUES,) Duc 
de Malakoff, (deh m&‘1a’kof’,) a French general, born 
at Maromme (Seine-Inférieure) in 1794. He entered 
the army in 1815, and served as aide-de-camp of General 
Durrieu in the Morea in 1828-29. About the end of 
1839 he was sent, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, to 
Algeria, where he took part in many actions. He com- 
manded the left wing at Isly, in 1844, and in 1845 fixed 
an indelible stain upon his memory by suffocating a party 
of Arabs in a cavern, at the mouth of which he ordered 
a large fire to be built. In 1850 he became a general of 
division. He was Governor-General of Algeria ad zzterim 
in1851. In January, 1855, he was ordered to the Crimea, 
to command the first corps of the army which co-operated 
with the British in the siege of Sebastopol. He suc- 
ceeded Canrobert as general-in-chief on the 16th of May, 
1855. A victory was gained by the allies on the Tcher- 
naia in August, and the French carried by storm the 
fort of Malakoff on the 8th of September. For this 
success Pélissier received a marshal’s baton in 1855, and 
the title of Duke of Malakoff in 1856. He was ambas- 
sador to England in 1858, and during the war in Italy 
in 1859 he commanded the army of observation which 
defended the eastern frontier. In November, 1860, he 
became Governor-General of Algeria. Died in 1864. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pelisson. See PELLISSON. 

Pell, (JoHN.) an eminent English mathematician, born 
in Sussex in 1610, studied at Cambridge and Oxford. 
He became professor at Amsterdam in 1643, and was 
sent by Cromwell as agent to the Protestant Swiss 
cantons in 1654. He returned home in 1658, became 
rector of Fobbing, Essex, in 1661, and rector of Laing- 
don in 1673. He published a refutation of Longomon- 
tanus’s discourse ‘On the True Measure of the Circle,” 
(“De vera Circuli Mensura,” 1644,) an “Idea of the 
Mathematics,” and other works. It was to Pell that 
Newton first explained his invention of fluxions. Died 
in 1685. 

See Monructa, ‘‘ Histoire des Mathématiques.”’ 

Pellat, pa/la’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) an able Fiench 
jurist, born at Grenoble in 1793. He obtained the chair 
of Pandects in Paris in 1829, and published several suc- 
cessful works on Roman law. 

Pellegrin, pél’gr4an’,(SIMON JOSEPH,) ABBE, a French 
poet and dramatist, born at Marseilles in 1663. le 
gained a prize of the French Academy for poetry in 
1704. His best works are “The New World,” a comedy, 
(1723,) and “ Pélopée,” a tragedy, (1733,) which were suc- 
cessful. Died at Paris in 1745. 

Pellegrini, pél-la-gree’/nee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian 
painter of history, born at Venice in 1675. He worked 
in England and Paris, and settled at Venice. Among 
his master-pieces is “The Brazen Serpent.” ‘‘ He was 
ingenious,” says the “ Biographie Universelle,” ‘and 
painted with great facility.” Died in 1741. 

Pellegrini, (CAMILLO,) an Italian historian, born at 
Capua in 1598. He spent much time in collecting an- 
cient documents for the history of Italy, and published 
a valuable “History of the Princes of Lombardy,” 
(“Historia Principum Longobardorum,” 1643.) Died 
in 1663, 
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Pellegrini, (DoMENICco,) an architect and engraver, 
born in 1541, was a brother of Pellegrino, noticed below. 
He designed the palace de Magnani at Bologna, and 
other fine edifices of that city. His etchings are prized 
by amateuis, Died in 1582. 

Pellegrini, (Giuseppe LutcI,) an Italian poet and 
Jesuit, born at Verona in 1718, was distinguished as a 
pulpit orator. He published “Latin and Italian Poems,” 
(‘‘ Poesie Latine ed Italiane,” 1791.) Died in 1799. 

Pellegrini, (PELLEGRINO,) called also TIBALDI, te- 
bal’dee, an eminent painter and architect, born in the 
Milanese in 1527. He studied in Rome, and appears to 
have taken Michael Angelo as his model. He acquired 
a grandeur of style which was less extravagant than that 
of Michael Angelo. Among his best paintings are the 
frescos in the Poggi Chapel, representing John the Bap- 
tist baptizing, and other subjects. He was appointed in 
1570 chief architect of the Duomo (cathedral) of Milan, 
and designed the fagade of that great Gothic structure, 
which was commenced, about 1387: His design was 
censured by many artists, but was partially executed. 
He worked for Philip IL. of Spain in the Escurial, both 
as painter and architect. He died at Milan about 1595 
or 1600. 

See Zanorrr, “‘ Vita di Tibaldi ;”” Vasart,‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’’ 
QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Dictionnaire d’Architecture,”’ 

Pelleport, pél’por’, (PIERRE,) VICOMTE, a French 
general, born in Haute-Garonne in 1773. He fought at 
Jena, (1806,) at Eylau, (1807,) obtained the rank of 
colonel at Essling, and the title of baron at Wagram, 
(1809.) Died in 1855. 

Pellerin, pél’ran’, (JoserH,) a French numismatist 
and linguist, born near Versailles in 1684. He became 
commissioner of the navy in 1718, and chief clerk some 
years Jater. He formed a cabinet of 32,500 medals, 
which is said to have been the richest that ever belonged 
to a private person, and published a description of them, 
entitled ‘‘ Collection of Medals of Kings, Nations, and 
Cities,” (“Recueil de Médailles de Rois, Peuples et 
Villes,” 10 vols., 1762-78.) He adopted an improved 
system of classification. Died in 1782. 

See CHAuDON et DELANDINE, “‘ Dictionnaire Universel.” 


Pellet, pa’la’, (JEAN FRANGoTS,) a French poet and 
advocate, born at Epinal in 1782; died in 1830. 

Pelletan, pél’tén’, (EUGENE,) an able French /ittéra- 
teur, born in Charente-Inférieure in 1813. His father 
was a Protestant minister. He wrote literary critiques 
for the “ Presse” for about ten years, (1839-50,) and con- 
tributed to other journals. In 1848 he was a republican, 
and intimate with Lamartine. Among his popular works 
are ‘ The Profession of Faith of the Nineteenth Century,” 
(1853,) and “ The Pastor of the Desert,” (1855.) He was 
elected to the corps législatif in 1869, and became a mem- 
ber of the provisional government in September, 1870. 

Pelletan, (PHILIPPE JEAN,) a French. surgeon of 
high reputation, was born in Paris in 1747. He suc- 
ceeded Desault as surgeon-in-chief of the Hétel-Dieu 
in Paris, and was consulting surgeon to Napoleon I. 
He lectured in Paris about thirty years, with such elo- 
quence that he was called the “‘ Chrysostom of surgeons.” 
Died in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;’? QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire;”’ 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pelletan, (PIERRE,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in Paris in 1782, and was a distinguished physician. He 
became professor of physigue médicale at Paris in 1823. 
In 1843 he resigned this chair. He published a “ Dic- 
tionary of Medical Chemistry,” (2 vols., 1823.) Died 
in 1846. 

Pelletier. See PELETIER, LE, (CLAUDE.) 

Pelletier, pél’te-a’, (BERTRAND,) an eminent French 
chemist, born at Bayonne in 1761. He became professor 
of chemistry at the Polytechnic School in Paris in 1795, 
and a member of the Institute. He wrote for the “ An- 
nales de Chimie,”” and made some important discoveries. 
“ He showed himself a man of genius,” says Fournier- 
. Pescay, “in his researches on phosphorus and on its 
combinations with metals.” Died in 1797. His col- 
lected works were published, under the title of “ Me- 
moirs and Observations,” (2 vols.,) in 1798. 
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Pelletier, pél’te-4, (CAspar,) a Dutch physician and 
| botanist, was born at Middelburg; died in 1659. 

Pelletier, (/kaAN Baprisrr,) a French general, born 
at Eclaron (Haute-Marne) in 1777. He became general 
of brigade in 1809, obtained command of the artillery, 
and served with credit at Moskwa, (1812.) Died in 
1862. 

Pelletier, (PreERR& JOSEPH,) a chemist, born in Paris 
in 1788, was a son of Bertrand, noticed above. He dis- 
played a rare talent for observation and analysis, and 
discovered several vegetable salifiable bases. The im- 
portant discovery of quinine (1820) was made by Pelle- 
tier and Caventou, who was his associate. For this 
service the Academy of Sciences gave him a prize of 
ten thousand francs in 1827. He published a “ Memoir 
on Quinine,” (1821,) and other works. Died in 1842. 

Pelletier, Le, (JEAN.) See LEPELLETIER. 

Pellew, (Epwarp.) See Exmoutn, LorD. 

Pel/lew, (Grorcr,) D.D., a younger son of Lord 
Exmouth, was born in 1793. He became Dean of Nor- 
wich in 1828. Among his works is “The Seven Ages 
of a Christian Life,” (1855.) 

Pellican, pel’le-k4n’, [ Lat. Prxiica’Nus; Ger. 
KURSCHNER, kiirsh/ner,] (CONRAD,) a learned Reformer 
and biblical critic, born at Ruffach, in Alsace, in 1478. 
He took the monastic vows, learned Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and became superior of the convent at Ruffach 
about 1517.. Having been converted to the doctrines 
of Luther, he was appointed professor of Hebrew at 
Zurich in 1526, He was intimate with Erasmus. Among 
his works are Latin Commentaries on the Bible, (5 vols. 
fol., 1534-38,) which are highly esteemed. ‘“ Pellican,” 
says Richard Simon, “is more exact than the other 
Protestants. . . . He aimed to be useful to his readers 
rather than to display his raddinage.” Died in 1556. 

See “Chronicon Vite ipsius ab ipso conscriptum,”? inserted in 
Me tcuior Apam’s ‘ Vite Theologorum Germanorum ;” JOHANN 
Fapricius, ‘‘Oratio historica de Vita C. Pellicani,” 1608 ; SALOMON 
Hess, ‘C, Pellicans Jugendgeschichte,” 1795. 

Pellicanus. See PELLICAN. 

Pellicer, pél-ye-thair’, (Jost de Ossau—da os- 
sow’,] a Spanish historian, born at Saragossa in 1602 ; 
died in 1679. 

Pellicer, (JUAN ANTONIO,) a Spanish antiquary, born 
at Valencia in 1738. He wrote ‘Ensayo de una Bibli- 
oteca de Traductores Espafioles,” (“Library of Spanish 
Translations,” 1778,) and published a good edition of 
“Don Quixote,” (1797.) Died in 1806. 

Pellicier or Pellissier, p’le’se-4’, (GUILLAUME,) a 
French diplomatist, born in Languedoc about 1490. 
He became Bishop of Montpellier, and was employed 
in important missions by Francis I. His vast erudition 
is extolled by De Thou and Turnebus. Died in 1568. 

Pellico, pel/le-ko, (StLvro,) an Italian poet, born at 
Saluzzo, Piedmont, in 1789. He became in 1810 teacher 
of French in a college of Milan, where he formed 
a friendship with Ugo Foscolo and Monti. He pro- 
duced ‘Francesca da Rimini,” a tragedy, which was 
performed with great applause. In Milan he became 
acquainted with Lord Byron, Madame de Staél, and 
Lord Brougham. He was the principal founder of “T1 
Conciliatore,” a literary periodical, first issued in 1818, 
which was quickly suppressed by the Austrian govern- 
ment. In October, 1820, he was arrested as a member 
of a secret society, and in 1822 was condemned to im- 
prisonment for fifteen years carcere duro. He was con- 
fined at Spielberg, in Moravia, until August, 1830, and 
then released, having suffered with great resignation. 
He wrote a narrative of his sufferings, entitled “My 
| Prisons,” (“ Le mie Prigioni,” 1831,) which excited great 
sympathy and was translated into all the languages of 
Europe. His prose treatise ‘On the Duties of Man” is 
praised for its good morality. Died at Turin in 1854. 

See L. pk Lom#nie, “M. S. Pellico, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1842; V. Cutara, * Vita di S. Pellico,” 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”? LonGrEt.tow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ “ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for April and October, 1833. 

Pellisson, p’le’sdn’, or Pellisson-Fontanier, pa’- 
le’sdn’ fOn’ta’ne-A’, (PAUL,) a French author, born, 
of Protestant parents, at Béziers in 1624. He wrote a 
“History of the French Academy,” (16535) which ob- 
tained such success that this society nominated him a 
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titular member and voted that he should be admitted 
to the first vacant seat. In 1657 he became chief clerk 
of Fouquet, minister of finance. He was confined for 
four years (1661-65) in the Bastille on account of his 
connection with Fouquet. Having been selected by 
Louis XIV. to write the history of his reign, he abjured 
Protestantism in 1670, entered into holy orders, and 
obtained several benefices. He wrote a “History of 
Louis XIV.,” (3 vols., 1749,) and other works. His 
writings were more admired in his own time than at 
present. Died in 1693. 

See FrnEton, “Eloge de Pellisson;” VoLTarre, “ Siécle de 
Louis XIV.” 

Pelloutier, pa/loo’te-4’, (StMON,) a French historian, 
born at Leipsic in 1694. He became minister of a Prot- 
estant church at Berlin in 1725, and a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of that city in 1743. His chief 
work is a “History of the Celts, Gauls, and Germans 
from Fabulous Times to the Capture of Rome by the 
Gauls,” (in French, 2 vols., 1740-50,) which, says the 
“ Journal des Savants,” ‘is extremely curious and agree- 
able.” Died at Berlin in 1757. 


See Haaa, “‘ La France protestante.”’ 


Pe-lop/i-das, [ Gr. IleAomidac, | an eminent Theban 
statesman and general, was a son of Hippoclus. He 
inherited a large fortune, of which he made a liberal 
use, and became an intimate and constant friend of 
Epaminondas, who saved his life at the battle of Man- 
tinea, (385 B.c.) Asa leader of the popular party, he 
went into exile when the Spartans made themselves 
masters of Thebes, in 382, t{e was the master-spirit of 
the small band of patriots who surprised by night and 
expelled the Spartans and aristocrats from Thebes in 
379 Bc. “It is not easy,” says Plutarch, “to find an 
instance so remarkable of the few overcoming the many, 
merely by courage and conduct... . The war which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans and deprived them 
of empire took its rise from that night.” Pelopidas was 
chosen general-in-chief, and in 375 gained at Tegyrze a 
decisive victory over the Spartans, who then lost their 
prestige of invincibility. He was captain of the Sacred 
band at the battle of Leuctra, where he gained as much 
honour, says Plutarch, as Epaminondas, the commander- 
in-chief. In 369 B.c. Pelopidas and his friend com- 
manded jointly an army which entered Peloponnesus, 
forced Argos and Arcadia to renounce the alliance of 
the Spartans, and ravaged a large part of Laconia in a 
winter campaign. (See EPAMINONDAS.) He acted as 
mediator between two sons of Amyntas, King of Mace- 
don, and carried as a hostage to Thebes another prince, 
who was afterwards famous as Philip of Macedon. Having 
been sent as ambassador to Persia in 367, he was re- 
ceived with great honour by the king and courtiers, who 
said, ‘This is the man who deprived the Spartans of 
the empire of the sea and land;” and he induced Ar- 
taxerxes to recognize the liberty of all the Greek states. 
He commanded an expedition against Alexander, tyrant 
of Pheree, in a battle with whom he was killed in 364 B.c., 
as he too rashly urged the retreating enemy. 

See “Life of Pelopidas,” by PLurarcu, who compares him to 
Marcellus, and says that Pelopidas was “inclined to every virtue ;” 
CornEtius Nepos, “ Pelopidas ;’? THIRLWALL, “ History of Greece.” 

Pe’lops, [Gr. 1éAow; Fr. PELops, pa/lops’,] a demi-god 
of Greek mythology, said to have been a son of Tanta- 
lus, a grandson of Jupiter, and a king of Pisa. Among 
his children were Atreus and Thyestes, whose mother 
was Hippodamia, a daughter of Enomaus. (See CENO- 
MAUs.) The poets relate that Tantalus once entertained 
the gods at his house, and offered them the flesh of 
Pelops, whom he killed and boiled, that all the guests 
refused to partake of that dish, except Ceres, who ate 
one shoulder, and that Pelops was restored to life by 
Mercury, with an ivory shoulder in place of that which 
was devoured. Tradition adds that during the siege of 
Troy an oracle declared that this city could not be taken 
unless one of the bones of Pelops was brought to the 
camp of the Greeks. According to another legend, the 
Palladium at Troy was made of the bones of Pelops. 
The southern peninsula of Greece is supposed to have 
derived from him the name Peloponnesus, (or “island 
of Pelops.”) 
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Pelouze, peh-looz’, (THROPHILE JuLis,) a French 
chemist, born at Valognes (Manche) in 1807, was a pupil 
of Gay-Lussac. He obtained a chair of chemistry at 
Lille in 1830, soon after which he became the assistant 
(suppléant) of Gay-Lussac in the Polytechnic School. 
He was admitted into the Institute in 1837, and was ap- 
pointed president of the Commission des Monnaies (or 
director of the Mint) in 1848. His labours and memoirs 
place him in the first rank of contemporary chemists. 
Pelouze and Frémy published a “ Treatise on Chem- 
istry,” (6 vols., 1853-56.) Died in 1867. 

Pels, péls, (ANDREAS,) a Dutch poet, who founded a 
school or literary society which favoured the imitation 
of French models. He wrote ‘‘The Death of Dido,” a 
tragedy, (1668,) and translated into Dutch verse Horace’s 
“Art of Poetry,” (1667.) Died in 1681. 

Peltan, de, deh pél’tan, or Pelte, pel/teh, | Lat. PEL- 
TA/NUS,] (THEODORE ANTOINE,) a Flemish Jesuit, born 
at Pelte. He wrote a “Commentary on the Book of 
Proverbs,” and other works. Died in 1584. 

Peltanus. See PELTAN. 

Peltier, pél’te-a’, or Pelletier, (JEAN GABRIEL,) a 
French journalist, born at Nantes. He began to issue 
in London, in 1800, “ L’Ambigu,” in which he attacked 
Bonaparte with virulence. He was tried for libel in 
1803, was defended in a famous speech by Sir James 
Mackintosh, and was sentenced to pay a small fine. 
Died in Paris in 1825. 

Péluse, de, Comre. See MonGE. 

Pelzel, pélt’sel, (FRANS MArvrIN,) a Bohemian his- 
torian, born at Reichenau in 1735, wrote a “ History 
of Bohemia,” (1774,) and other works. Died in 1801. 

Pem/ber-ton, (EBENEZER,) an able American divine, 
born about 1672, preached in Boston. Died in 1717. 

Pemberton, (EBENEzER,) LL.D., an American 
teacher, born in 1746. He was tutor at Princeton Col- 
lege, and at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
Died in Boston in 1835. 

Pem/ber-ton, (HENRY,) an English chemist, anat- 
omist, and geometer, born in London in 1694, was a 
pupil and friend of Boerhaave. He became a professor 
of physic in Gresham College, (Oxford,) where he gave 
lectures on chemistry, (published in 1771.) Among his 
works are a “ View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy,” 
(1728,) and “Lectures on Physiology,” (1733.) He 
edited Newton’s “ Principia,” (1726.) Died in 1771. 

Pemberton, (JoHNn C.,) an American general, born 
in Pennsylvania about 1818, graduated at West Point 
in 1837. He served in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) be- 
came a captain, and resigned his commission in April, 
1861. Having taken arms against the Union, he ob- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-general, and commanded 
at Vicksburg during the long siege of that place. He 
was defeated by General Grant at Champion Hill, May 
16, and retired to Vicksburg, which he surrendered, with 
more than 25,000 prisoners, on the 4th of July, 1863. 

Pemble, pem/bel, (WILLIAM,) a learned English Cal- 
vinistic minister, born in Kent about 1590. Ie was an 
able preacher and linguist. His works were published 
in 1635. Died in 1623. 

Pembroke, (ANNE,) COUNTESS OF. See CLIFFORD. 

Pembroke, EArt or. See HERBERY. 

Pembroke, (Mary,) COUNTESS OF. 
(Mary.) 

Pembroke, pem/’brdok, (THomas,) an English 
painter, born in 1702; died in 1730. 

Pena, peh-na’, (PIERRE,) a French botanist of. the 
sixteenth century, was born at Narbonne, or in the 
diocese of Aix. He was intimate with Lobei, to whom 
he furnished materials for his work. 

Pefialosa, de, da pan-y4-lo’sa, (Don JUAN,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Baeza in 1581; died in 1636, 

Pe-na/tés, [Fr. PENATEs, pa’nat’,] the household 
gods of the Romans, so called, probably, because their 
images were kept in the femetralia, the innermost part 
or centre of the house. The number of these gods or 
genii was indefinite. The Lares were included among 
the Penates, and were sometimes represented as iden- 
tical with them. Vesta was regarded as one of the 
Penates, which, according to some authors, were per- 
sonifications of the powers of nature. 


See SIDNEY, 
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Penaud, peh-nd’, (CHARLES,) a French rear-admiral, 
born in 1800, commanded the squadron which operated 
against Russia in the Baltic in 1855. Died in 1864. 

Pencz or Pentz, pénts, written also Pens and Peins, 
(GrEGoR,) a German painter and engraver, was born 
at Nuremberg about 1500. Among his master-pieces 
are a “Crucifixion,” in the gallery at Augsburg, and a 
“Judith,” in the Pinakothek at Munich. His engravings 
are numerous and of great merit. Died about 1554. 

Pen’der, (WILLIAM D.,) an American general, born 
in North Carolina, graduated at West Point about 1854. 
He commanded a division of General Lee’s army at the 
battle of Gettysburg, where he was killed, July 3, 1863. 

Pendleton, pen’del-ton, (EpMUND,) an eminent 
American statesman and judge, born in Virginia in 1721. 
He was elected to the General Congress in 1774 and in 
1775. In 1776 he was president of the Virginia Con- 
vention, and was the author of the resolutions by which 
that body instructed their delegates in Congress to vote 
for a declaration of independence. He was appointed 
presiding judge of the court of appeals about 1779. He 
was president of the convention which met in Virginia 
in 1788 to consider the new Constitution of the United 
States, and he advocated the adoption of the same, His 
ability as a debater was highly extolled by Thomas 
Jefferson. Died at Richmond in 1803. 

Pendleton, (GrorGceE H.,) an American politician, a 
son of Nathaniel Greene Pendleton, formerly a member 
of Congress, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in July, 1825. 
He became a lawyer, and was elected a member of the 
Senate of Ohio in 1854. He represented the first dis- 
trict of Ohio in the National House of Representatives 
from December, 1857, till March, 1865. He acted in 
Congress with the Democrats who opposed the coercion 
of the secessionists, and was nominated as candidate for 
Vice-President of the United States by the Democratic 
Convention in August, 1864. He received twenty-one 
electoral votes out of two hundred and thirty-three, 
which was the whole number. About 1867 he began to 
advocate the payment of the public debt in paper money, 
—‘“greenbacks.” As a candidate for the Presidency he 
received, at the National Democratic Convention, July 
8, 1868, one hundred and fifty-six and one-half votes out 
of three hundred and seventeen, on the eighth ballot. 
He was the Democratic candidate for Governor of Ohio 
in 1869, but was not elected. 

Pendleton, (HENRY,) an American jurist, and resi- 
dent of South Carolina, was one of the judges appointed 
to make a digest of the laws of that State. Died in 1788. 

Peéne, de, deh pan, (HENRI,) a French /ttévateur, born 
in Paris in 1830. He wrote for the ‘“ Figaro,” and 
offended the military by some remarks, for which he was 
challenged by several subaltern officers in succession, 
(1858.) In the second duel he was desperately wounded, 
so that for a time he was not expected to live. 

Pe-nel’o-pe, [Gr. IInveAory or Ilevedorn ; Fr. PENE- 
Toreheven lop’) the wife of Ulysses, King of Ithaca, and 
a cousin of Helen, was renowned for conjugal fidelity. 
During the long absence of her husband she evaded 
the importunity of her suitors by a promise to decide 
which she would accept when she had finished a shroud 
for the aged Laertes. She ravelled at night what she 
had woven by day, and thus postponed the decision 
until the return of Ulysses. She was the mother of 
Telemachus, 

Penguilly l'Haridon, de, déh pén’ge’ye’ 1d’re’dbn’, 
(OcTAVE,) a French painter, born in Paris in 1811. 

Penhouet, peh-noo’d/, (ARMAND Louis Bon Mav- 
DET,) a French antiquary, born in Bretagne in 1764. 
He wrote ‘‘ Researches on Bretagne,” (1814,) and other 
works. Died in 1839. 

Pénicaud, pa’ne’k6’, (PIERRE,):a French enameller 
and painter on glass, born in 1515, worked at Limoges. 
He was an able artist. , 

Pen/ing-ton, (IsAAc,) an eminent minister of the 
Society of Friends, was born about 1618, His father 
was lord mayor of London and a member of the Long 
Parliament. He married Mary, the widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Springett, (whose daughter became the wife of 
William Penn,) and resided at Chalfont, Bucks. During 
‘he reign of Charles II. he was imprisoned six times 
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for his religious principles. ‘“ He grew rich and fruitful 
in all heavenly treasure,” says William Penn,—‘“ full of 
love, faith, mercy, patience, and long-suffering. Insomuch 
that I may say he was one of a thousand; zealous, yet 
tender, wise, yet humble... . One that ever loved power 
and life more than words.” Died in 1679. He left ‘‘ Let- 
ters” and other writings, which are highly prized. 

See ‘‘The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century,” 
by Maria Wess, London, 1867. 

Penn, (GRANVILLE,) an English author, born in Phila- 
delphia in 1761, was a son of Thomas Penn, and a 
grandson of William Penn. He was a clerk in the 
British war office. Among his works are ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Eastern Origin of Mankind and of the Arts of 
Cultivated Life,’ and a ‘Life of Admiral Penn,” 
(1833.) Died in 1844. , 

Penn, (JoHN,) an American patriot, and a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born in Caroline 
county, Virginia, in 1741. Having removed in 1774 to 
North Carolina, he was elected in 1775 to the Conti- 
nental Congress. Died in 1788. 

Penn, (Sir WILLIAM,) an able English admiral, father 
of William Penn, was born at. Bristol in 1621. He 
became a rear-admiral about 1644, obtained the rank 
of admiral in 1653, and commanded the fleet which 
co-operated with Venables in the capture of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards in 1655. He promoted the restora- 
tion of Charles II. In 1660 he was appointed governor 
of Kinsale. He was commander-in-chief, under the 
Duke of York, of the fleet which gained a victory over 
the Dutch in 1665. He retired from the service in 1669, 
and died at Wanstead, Essex, in 1670. 

See GRANVILLE Penn, ‘‘ Memorials of the Life of Admiral Sir 
William Penn,” 1833. 

Penn, (WILLIAM,) the founder of Pennsylvania, and 
one of the most illustrious of Christian philanthropists, 
was born in London on the 14th of October, 1644. He 
was the eldest son of Captain (afterwards Admiral) Penn 
and Margaret, the daughter of John Jasper, a merchant 
of Rotterdam. At an early age he was sent to the Chig- 
well School, in Essex. While here, before he was eleven 
years old, his mind was deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of religion, and he believed that he was even 
then divinely called to consecrate his life to the service 
of God. When about fifteen, he was sent to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he became acquainted with John 
Locke, afterwards so distinguished as the author of the 
“Essay on the Human Understanding.” While at the 
university, Penn appears to have applied himself dili- 
gently to his studies, and to have made rapid progress 
not only in the classics but likewise in several of the 
modern languages. He is said also to have devoted 
much of his attention to theology and history. Nor did 
he neglect the cultivation of his physical powers. With 
a handsome person, in which were united strength and 
grace, he appears to have been well fitted to excel in 
those out-door exercises which were then and are still 
in vogue among the students of Oxford. He was, we 
are told, a skilful boatman as well as an adventurous 
sportsman. But, while he was thus applying himself 
with youthful zeal to the pursuits deemed appropriate to 
young gentlemen of his condition, a new influence arose, 
which was destined to change entirely the current of his 
future life. Thomas Loe, who had formerly belonged 
to the university, but now one of the new sect of Friends 
or Quakers, preached at Oxford. The views which he 
promulgated made a powerful impression on the mind 
of Penn. He, with several other students who had 
beheld with displeasure the recent attempt to intro- 
duce into the university certain forms and observances 
which they considered to be little better than papistical 
mummeries, absented themselves from the established 
worship, and began to hold meetings among themselves, 
conducting their devotional exercises in their own way. 
Thereupon they were fined by the heads of the college 
for nonconformity ; but this, instead of deterring them 
from the course they had taken, only added fuel to their 
zeal. It happened soon after that an order came one 
from the king that the surplice should be worn Pyrat 
students, according to the custom of former times. Is 
so exasperated some of them, among whom Penn appears 
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to have taken a leading part, that they not only refused 
to wear the surplice themselves, but, falling upon those 
who appeared in surplices, they forcibly tore off from 
them the offensive badge. For this flagrant and open 
violation of the laws of the university, Penn and sev- 
eral of his associates were expelled. 

This disgrace was a bitter mortification to the admiral, 
a worldly and ambitious man, who had built the greatest 
hopes on his eldest and favourite son. When William 
returned home, his father received him with cold and 
stern disapprobation. His son, although for the time 
carried away with a fanatical zeal, was perfectly sincere, 
and, finding his conduct not disapproved by some men 
of note who were jealous of what they considered the 
encroachments of popery, would not admit that he had 
done wrong in resisting the authority of the king with 
respect to the surplice. His father, having tried in vain 
to reclaim him by argument, proceeded next, like one 
accustomed to arbitrary power, to blows, and at last, it 
is said, turned him out-of-doors. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the admiral, who really loved his son and 
was proud of his abilities, began to relent; and at the 
intercession of his mother, an amiable and excellent 
woman, William was forgiven and recalled. 

With a view to dissipate his son’s religious impres- 
sions, the admiral at length resolved to ‘send him to 
France, in company with some other young gentlemen of 
rank who were about to set out on a tour across the con- 
tinent. At Paris be was introduced to a brilliant circle, 
including some of the most distinguished young noble- 
men of England, and was presented to the king, Louis 
XIV., at whose court he is said to have been a frequent 
and welcome guest. During his stay in the French 
capital, as he was returning one night from a party, a 
man, who seems to have been a total stranger, under 
some imaginary affront, drew his rapier upon him, and, 
in an angry tone, bade him defend himself. Penn expos- 
tulated with him, but in vain; so that at last, to protect 
himself, he was fain to use his sword. His hot-headed 
antagonist was quickly disarmed ; but, instead of taking 
any advantage of his vanquished foeman, he courteously 
returned him his rapier, much to the surprise, it appears, 
of the bystanders, who naturally enough supposed that 
he would have used the opportunity thus afforded to 
take ample revenge upon one who had so causelessly 
attacked him. 

After leaving Paris he spent several months at Saumur, 
reading the works of the Fathers and studying theology 
under the instruction of Moses Amyrault, one of the 
ablest and most learned of the French Protestant di- 
vines. He afterwards commenced a tour through Italy, 
but on reaching Turin he received a letter from his 
father, recalling him to England, that he might take 
charge of the affairs of the family while the admiral was 
engaged abroad in the war against Holland. The ap- 
pearance of young Penn on his return from his conti- 
nental tour was well calculated to fill a father’s heart 
with joy and pride. He had grown into a tall, graceful, 
and handsome man, with a countenance of singular gen- 
tleness and sweetness, yet expressing both intelligence 
and resolution. His sojourn in the gayest and most 
brilliant capital of Europe appears to have completely 
effaced those serious impressions which, in his father’s 
judgment, were so unsuited to a youth of his rank and 
accomplishments. All the hopes which the admiral 
had formerly cherished of the future distinction of his 
son were now revived. That his son might not relapse 
into his former seriousness, he resolved to keep him 
constantly employed. With this view, he had him entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn as a student of law. 

In the early part of 1665, Admiral Penn, accompanied 
by the Duke of York, then lord high admiral of Eng- 
land, gained a decisive victory over the Dutch, com- 
manded by Admiral Opdam, ‘The duke had the good 
sense to intrust all the important movements of the 
fleet to the direction of Admiral Penn, who had the title 
of Great Captain Commander. The plague having broken 
out in London, it appears to have affected William Penn, 
as it did thousands of others, and to have awakened in 
his mind the most serious thoughts. His father, fearing 
lest he should lose the fruit of all his former care, 


resolved to send his son with letters to the gay and 
brilliant court of the Duke of Ormond, Viceroy of Ire- 
land, with whom Admiral Penn was on terms of intimate 
friendship. Soon after his son’s arrival, a mutiny occurred 
among the troops at Carrickfergus. Penn volunteered his 
services in reducing them to obedience, and, in the siege 
that followed, won by his courage and coolness general 
applause; and the viceroy himself wrote to the admiral, 
expressing his great satisfaction with young Penn’s con- 
duct, at the same time proposing that he should join the 
army. He himself was at first so much elated by the 
distinction he had acquired, that he resolved to become 
a soldier, and, under the influence of this new ambition, 
caused himself to be painted in military costume. “It 
is,” says Dixon, “a ‘curious fact that the only genuine 
portrait of the great apostle of peace existing represents 
him armed and accoutred as a soldier.” The admiral, 
however, disapproving his son’s project, sent him to 
take charge of the large estates which he possessed in 
the south of Ireland... While on business at Cork, Wil- 
liam Penn had an opportunity of again hearing Thomas 
Loe, by whose preaching he had been so strongly im- 
pressed some years before. His early convictions were 
revived; and from that time he felt it to be his impera- 
tive duty, in defiance of ridicule and persecution, to 
join his lot with the despised Quakers. Being at a 
meeting at Cork in 1667, he was arrested, with several 
other Quakers, and taken to prison. While here, he 
wrote to the Earl of Orrery, setting forth the injustice 
of his imprisonment and advocating universal toleration 
in faith and worship. On receiving his letter, Lord Or- 
rery gave an order for his immediate release. A rumour 
that Penn had become a Quaker reached his father. He 
immediately ordered him home. When the adiniral, on 
seeing his son, observed that he was still dressed like a 
gentleman, that he wore lace, plume, and rapier, he felt 
reassured, and began to hope that he had been misin- 
formed. But these hopes were soon dispelled. His son 
candidly acknowledged to him that his religious convic- 
tions had undergone a radical change, and that he was 
now a Quaker. The disappointment and vexation of the 
admiral were extreme. Yet, in the hope of winning 
back his son, he made use of every argument, and even 
condescended to entreat and implore; but all in vain, 
The refusal of his son to uncover in the presence of his 
superiors in rank was especially mortifying to him.* /Al- 
though his arguments and entreaties had proved alike 
unavailing, he was unwilling to abandon all hope. Asa 
last resort, he proposed a compromise: he would yield 
to the scruples and wishes of his son in every other re- 
spect, if the latter would only consent to take off his hat 
in his father’s presence and in that of the king and the 
Duke of York. William asked time to consider this 
proposition. After some time spent in reflection and 
earnest prayer, he announced to his father that he was 
unable to comply with his wishes. Thereupon the in- 
dignant admiral again expelled him from the house. For 
some months he was dependent upon the hospitality of 
his friends, and upon such pecuniary aid as his mother 
could from time to time find an opportunity of sending 
him. At length his father relented so far as to allow 
him to return home; but he still refused to see or hold 
any intercourse with him. About this time (1668) Wil- 
liam Penn first began to preach and to write in defence 
of the new doctrines which he had embraced. His first 
work, entitled “Truth Exalted,” was addressed to kings, 
priests, and people, whom he earnestly exhorted to re- 
examine the foundation of their faith and worship, and 
to inquire how far they were built upon the authority of 
God, or whether they did not rest in a great measure on 
the mere notions of men. A number of publications, 
mostly controversial, followed. ‘One of these, entitled 
“The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” attracted much at- 
tention. Pepys considered it too good to be the pro- 
duction of so young a man. In this work Penn had 
attempted, among other things, to refute “the Notion 
of one God subsisting in three distinct and separate 
Persons.” For this “heresy” he was apprehended and 
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sent to the Tower, where he was kept in solitary con- 
finement for more than eight months. While in the 
‘Tower, a report reached him that the Bishop of London 
had resolved that he should recant, or die in prison. 
Penn replied, with the spirit of a martyr and a hero, 
“that his prison should be his grave before he wouid re- 
nounce his just opinions ; for that he owed his conscience 
tono man.” During his confinement in the Tower he 
comp sed ‘No Cross, No Crown,” perhaps the most 
popular of all his larger works. He also wrote to Lord 
Arlington, then principal secretary of state, on the in- 
justice and absurdity of attempting to coerce men’s 
religious opinions. Learning that the views advanced 
in his “Sandy Foundation Shaken” bad been misrepre- 
sented, he wrote “Innocency with her Open Face,” in 
which he showed that to deny the existence in the God- 
head of “three DISTINCr and SEPARATE persons” did 
not necessarily involve a denial of Christ’s eternal 
divinity, which he acknowledged to the fullest extent. 
In this Penn took substantially the same ground as was 
afterwards taken by Barclay and many other of the lead- 
ing Quakers. They felt that in speaking of the great 
and awful mysteries of the Divine nature there was a 
sort of presumption in going beyond the words of the 
Holy Scriptures. They accordingly rejected the term 
“Trinity,” as not found in the Scriptures, and, on still 
stronger grounds, as they conceived, they refused to 
accept the doctrine of ‘three distinct and separate 
persons” in the Godhead, as being neither expressed 
nor necessarily implied in the language of inspiration. 
The manly behaviour of his son while in prison ap- 
pears to have strongly excited the respect and sympathy 
of the admiral. He used his influence at court, and, 
after a time, William Penn was set at liberty. 

In 1669, at the desire of his father, who intimated his 
wishes to his son through Lady Penn, William went 
again to Ireland, to take charge of the estates belonging 
to the admiral in that island. He remained there about 
eight months, when he was recalled on account of his 
father’s failing health. His sister Margaret had been 
married, and his younger brother Richard was then 
travelling in Italy. Feeling that his days were drawing 
to a close, the admiral was anxious to be reconciled to 
his eldest son, who appears, before the recent disagree- 
ment, to have always been his favourite. As soon as 
William returned to England, the reconciliation took 
place, to the joy of all parties, especially of his mother. 
In August of the same year, William Penn preached at 
a meeting in Grace Church Street, where he and William 
Mead were arrested by warrants from the mayor of Lon- 
don. “The trial which followed was,” says Dixon, 
‘perhaps the most important trial that ever took place 
in England. Penn stood before his judges, in this cele- 
brated scene, not so much as a Quaker pleading for the 
rights of conscience, as an Englishman contending for 
the ancient and imprescriptible liberties of his race.” 
The jury having brought in a verdict favourable to the 
prisoners, the recorder said they should be locked up, 
without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco, “till we have a 
verdict the court will accept,—or you shall starve for it.” 
Though repeatedly menaced with starvation and other 
cruelties, such as slitting their noses, (a barbarous but 
not uncommon punishment for offenders in those days,) 
the jury still persisted in their verdict. They were kept 
for two days and nights without food, drink, or fire; but 
this, as well as the threats of the court, proving in- 
effectual, they were at last fined for their obstinacy, and, 
on refusing to pay their fines, were sent to prison. ‘ For 
centuries,” says Dixon, “it had remained an unsettled 
question of law, whether the jury had or had not a right 
so far to exercise its own discretion as to bring in a ver- 
dict contrary to the sense of the court.” This important 
question was now to be decided. Bushel and his fellow- 
jurors, at Penn’s suggestion, brought an action against 
the mayor and recorder for unjust imprisonment. The 
case was brought before the court of common pleas, con- 
sisting of twelve judges, and decided all-but unanimously 
in favour of the jurymen, who were accordingly set at 
liberty and left their prison in triumph. Although Penn 
“and Mead had been declared not guilty by the verdict 
of the jury, yet they were still detained in prison, be- 
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cause they refused to pay the fines which the mayor and 
recorder had arbitrarily and most unjustly imposed on 
them for contempt of court. At length, as the admiral, 
from his increasing illness, became more and more anx- 
ious to have his son with him, he sent privately and paid 
the fines both for him and his friend. He also sent a 
dying request to the Duke of York that he would be a 
friend to his son in the trials and sufferings to which, 
while the persecuting laws of England continued in 
force, he foresaw he would necessarily be exposed. On 
his death-bed the admiral expressed entire satisfaction 
with the course his son had pursued. He said to him, 
among other things, “ Let nothing in this world temp: 
you to wrong your conscience. Have a care of sin: it 
is that which is the sting both of life and death.” On 
his father’s decease, William Penn came into the pos- 
session of an estate yielding an annual income of about 
fifteen hundred pounds, a sum which was probably equal 
to twice or three times the same numerical amount at the 
present day. Rarely, if ever, has wealth fallen into better 
hands. “There is abundant evidence,” says Janney, 
‘that throughout life he made use of his wealth for the 
benefit of others, rather than to promote his own ease 
and indulgence.” 

The persecution against the Quakers continuing, Penn 
published a number of books and tracts in vindication 
of the peculiar views of the society, and in defence of 
the great principle that in matters of faith men are ac- 
countable to Heaven only, and, provided their moral 
conduct is blameless, no human government has a right 
to inquire into or exercise any control over the religious 
opinions of its subjects. The following are the titles of 
some of the most important of these publications: “A 
Seasonable Caveat against Popery,” (1670,) ‘“‘ The Great 
Case of Liberty of Conscience Debated and Defended,” 
(1671,) ‘Truth Rescued from Imposture,” (1671,) ‘The 
Spirit of Truth Vindicated,” (1672,) “ Quakerism a New 
Nickname for Old Christianity,” etc. ‘* England’s Pres- 
ent Interest Considered,” (1674,)—a most able work in 
defence of freedom of conscience and the rights of Eng- 
lishmen. Several of his smaller works, as well as ‘‘The 
Great Case of Liberty of Conscience,” were written 
while he was.imprisoned in Newgate in 1671. In 1672, 
when Penn was in his twenty-eighth year, he married 
Gulielma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir William 
Springett, who as a colonel had greatly distinguished 
himself in the service of the Parliament, and who died 
during the civil wars, at the early age of twenty-three. 
His widow was afterwards married to Isaac Penington, 
one of the most prominent of the early Quakers. In 
1677, William Penn, accompanied by Robert Barclay and 
others, made a journey into Holland and Germany, and 
visited the princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, the grand- 
daughter of James I. and sister of the famous Prince 
Rupert. She received them with great kindness. Hav- 
ing previously met with Penn, she was not unacquainted 
with the religious views of the Quakers, which she 
appears to have regarded with much favour, 

Penn did not think that it was the duty of a Christian 
to withdraw himself wholly from public affairs, but rather 


‘to strive in every way to promote. the freedom, enlight- 


enment, and happiness of mankind. The true friends 
of liberty everywhere found in him a sympathizer and a 
friend. A little previous to the election of 1679, when 
the celebrated Algernon Sidney offered himself as a 
candidate for Parliament, Penn issued a pamphlet show- 
ing the importance of electing to the great legislative 
body of the kingdom wise men and such as feared God 
and hated covetousness. He not only felt the deepest 
interest, but he himself bore a very active part, in the 
canvass for Sidney, the representative and devoted 
champion of political freedom. Sidney was triumph- 
antly elected, in spite of much unfair opposition. But 
soon after the assembling of the new Parliament it was 
dissolved by the -king, and another election became 
necessary. Sidney was again duly returned, but he was 
prevented from taking his place in Parliament by the 
intrigues of the royalist party. It was a bitter caee 
pointment to Penn ; but, in proportion as he lost hope i 

freedom in England, he bent his thoughts more earnest y 
towards realizing the dream of his youth,—the founding 
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of a new and more perfect commonwealth amid the 
forests of North America. In 1675 he had been chosen 
umpire to settle a dispute between Edward Byllinge and 
John Fenwick (both Quakers) respecting their claims 
to a tract of land known as West Jersey. He decided 
in favour of Byllinge; but the latter, having become 
much embarrassed in his affairs, in order to satisfy his 
creditors gave up to them his interest in the territory. 
At the earnest solicitation of Byllinge, Penn was asso- 
ciated with the creditors as a joint trustee. Within the 
next two or three years several vessels came to West 
Jersey, with about eight hundred emigrants, of whom the 
greater number were Quakers. Through the influence 
of Penn there was adopted a very liberal constitution, 
among the provisions of which were the right of free 
worship and the right of the people (with only very slight 
restrictions) to legislate for themselves. There was to 
be no imprisonment for debt: the property of the debtor 
being given up to his creditors, he himself was to go 
free. Penn had inherited from his father a claim against 
the government of £16,000. In 1680 he obtained from 
the king, in payment of that claim, an extensive tract of 
land immediately west of the river Delaware and north 
of Maryland. Inthe patent given by the king the name 
“Pennsylvania,” contrary to Penn’s wishes, was applied 
to the territory. He had previously suggested Sy/vanza, 
on account of its being then a land of forests. Penn 
offered twenty guineas to one of the secretaries to have 
the name changed, but he was refused. He even applied 
to the king; ‘for,” says he, “I feared lest it should be 
looked on as a vanity in me.” But the king said it 
should remain as it was, the Pez having been added 
in honour of the admiral. The patent conferred upon 
the people and governor a legislative power, so that 
no law could be made nor money raised without the 
people’s consent, and they could pass what laws they 
pleased, provided they did not interfere with the 
allegiance which all the colonies owed to the crown. 
Aided by the counsels of Algernon Sidney and others, 
he drew up a masterly scheme of government, the wis- 
dom of which has been amply vindicated by the expe- 
rience of two hundred years. The constitution which 
Penn gave to his colony will compare advantageously 
not merely with the plan of government formed by Locke 
for Carolina, but with any of the systems of the wisest 
lawgivers that have ever lived. ‘To understand,” says 
Dixon, ‘how much Penn was wiser than his age, .. . 
he must be measured not only against unlettered men 
like Fox, but against the highest types of learning and 
liberality which it afforded. Between John Locke and 
William Penn there is a gulf like that which separates 
the seventeenth and the nineteenth century. Locke 
never escaped from the thraldom of local ideas.” 

About the beginning of September, 1682, Penn set sail 
in the ship Welcome, and on the 27th of October cast 
anchor in Delaware Bay, off New Castle. He was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of that town with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Soon after he proceeded to the site of 
Philadelphia, then covered for the most part with lofty 
trees. About the end of November, 1682, was held the 
famous treaty with the Indians, under a magnificent 
elm-tree, in what is now Kensington. Of this treaty, 
Voltaire says it was “the only Jeague between the abo- 
nigines and the Christians which was never sworn to 
and never broken.” 

Referring the reader to other works for a more particu- 
lar account of the early colony, we shall for the future 
confine ourselves chiefly to the personal history of Penn. 
Tn 1684, having committed the government to the provin- 
cial council, he embarked for England, leaving behind 
him in the colony a white population of about 7000 per- 
sons. He set sail on the 12th of August, and on the 6th 
of October landed in Sussex, within seven miles of his own 
house, after an absence from his family of rather more 
than two years. He soon after visited the king and the 
Duke of York, by both of whom, he says, he was received 
very graciously. The first use he made of his influence 
at court was to intercede for the persecuted Quakers, 
against whom the recent oppressive enactments were at 
that time enforced with a merciless rigour. Their con- 
scientious scruples against swearing exposed them to 
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peculiar hardships. When evil-disposed persons charged 
them with being disaffected to the government, they 
might in many instances have delivered themselves from 
the hands of their persecutors by simply taking the oath 
of allegiance and supremacy; but this their religious 
convictions would not permit them to do. 

It is scarcely necessary here to do more than allude to 
the charges made by Macaulay against the character of 
Penn, as those charges have already been completely 
and unanswerably refuted,* and are now rejected by all 
candid and intelligent persons who have taken the trou- 
ble to give them a careful examination. But another 
accusation, scarcely less formidable, though somewhat 
vague, has found supporters among men of great intel- 
ligence and respectability,—namely, that the fact that 
Penn enjoyed such favour with James II., and that he 
continued at court after he had every opportunity of 
knowing the character of that monarch, proves him to 
have been either lax in principle or deficient in the firm- 
ness of true virtue. If this reasoning be correct, then 
we ought to applaud the conduct of the early Christian 
ascetics, who held that the best mode of preserving 
one’s soul unspotted and preparing it for heaven, was to 
abandon all intercourse with a corrupt world. But the 
most virtuous and enlightened men of modern times 
have usually taught a very different doctrine,—that they 
who, without partaking of its sins, mingle with the world 
for the purpose of reforming it, are far more praise- 
worthy than those who, leaving it to its fate, seek shelter 
for their feeble virtue in inactivity and selfish seclusion. 
If it shall be clearly shown that while at court Penn was 
guilty of a single act inconsistent with the character of 
an honest man and a true lover of his country, we shall 
then be prepared to abandon his defence; but if the 
whole charge against him limits itself simply to this, 
that he had favour and influence with a corrupt and 
tyrannical monarch, when it is well known that he often 
exerted that influence successfully to restrain the injus- 
tice, or to soften the severity, of James, and when there 
is not a shadow of evidence that he ever, even in a soli- 
tary instance, exerted it for any unworthy purpose,—if 
this, we repeat, be the whole extent of the charge against 
him, we cannot but regard such an accusation as con- 
ferring on the accused the highest honour. 

It should be remembered that Admiral Penn had 
made a dying request to the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.) that he would be a friend and protector to 
his son. It is but just to say that James, who seems to 
have cherished the warmest regard for the admiral, not 
only never forgot his friend’s request, but appears to 
have observed it with the most scrupulous fidelity. It 
was but natural that William Penn should be sincerely 
attached to a prince who had been his father’s friend 
and was to him a generous and faithful guardian. He 
doubtless gave James far more credit for liberality and 
sincerity than he deserved. But his gratitude and affec- 
tion towards a bigoted and, in some respects, an un- 
scrupulous prince, appears never for a single moment 
to have warped him from the path of rectitude. 

It would have been indeed wonderful if, in the vio- 
lent party excitements of those times, his character had 
wholly escaped suspicion and calumny. But the various 
charges made against him are found, on examination, to 
be unsupported by a particle of real evidence. To have 
absented himself from court at that time, when it was 
in his power to do so much, not only for his persecuted 
brethren, but for all, of whatever name, who suffered 
from unjust laws or from the unjust suspicions of the 
government, would have been a most culpable abandon- 
ment of duty. Yet the fact that he did not thus absent 
himself has been the principal, if not the only, ground 
of all the charges which the envious or the misinformed 
have circulated against him. “During the reign of Charles 
II., Penn obtained for himself and his friends man 
favours from his sovereign through the mediation of the 


* For the correctness of this statement, we confidently appeal to all 
who have dispassionately and attentwely read the evidence in the 
case. See, on this subject, Dixon's ‘‘Life-of Penn;’? W. E. For- 
stEr’s ‘‘ William Penn and Thomas Babington Macaulay,” 1850; J. 
Pacevr’s ‘‘ New Examen,”’ London, 1861; and the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view” for April, 1868. 
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Duke of York; but after the accession of James IL. his 
influence at court became very great. He removed his 
residence to Holland House, at Kensington. ‘ His in- 
fluence with the king,” says Dixon, “was well known, 
and every man with a veal grievance found in him a coun- 
sillor and a friend.” “Tf any fault,” says the same writer, 
in another place, ‘can be found with his conduct, it is 
that his charity was a little too universal, a little too 
indiscriminate.” As his sympathies were chiefly with 
the liberal party, he had often occasion to intercede for 
mercy or indulgence to those who were regarded by the 
king as his most determined enemies. And, though he 
often failed in obtaining his request, he appears never to 
have omitted an opportunity of interceding when there 
was the slightest chance of success. He sometimes 
excited the violent anger of James by his zeal in behalf 
of the friends of liberty.* But nothing could deter him 
from exercising that influence with his sovereign which 
he believed Providence had given him for the most im- 
portant ends,—the promotion of justice and mercy. 

In 1686, chiefly through Penn’s influence, a proclama- 
tion was issued by which more than twelve hundred im- 
prisoned Quakers were set at liberty. Another proclama- 
tion in 1687 gave liberty of conscience to all, unrestricted 
by any tests or penalties. After the accession of William 
IIL., in 1688, Penn, having incurred suspicion on account 
of his intimacy with James, was tried before the royal 
council for treason ; but, no evidence being found against 
him, he was discharged. He was subsequently tried for 
conspiracy, and was again honourably acquitted, In the 
early part of 1694 he lost his wife Gulielma; about two 
years after he married, as his second wife, Hannah Cal- 
lowhill. In 1696 his eldest son, Springett Penn, died 
of consumption. He made in 1699 a second visit to 
America. But, learning not long after his arrival in the 
colony that there was a measure before the House of 
Lords for bringing all the proprietary governments under 
the crown, he returned to England in 1701. Happily, 
the obnoxious measure was soon after abandoned. 

In consequence of the bad management and dishonesty 
of some of the agents to whom he had intrusted the 
care of his property, he sustained great losses, and be- 
came so involved as to be unable to pay the claims of 
his creditors. He preferred to go to piison rather than 
attempt to satisfy certain unjust and extortionate claims 
which the very agent who had mismanaged his affairs 
brought against him. By the intervention of some of 
his friends, a compromise was effected, and he was at 
length released. It was a great sorrow to him in his 
latter years that, although he had never spared himself 
or his means to promote the interests of his colony, 
when he desired of the colonial legislature a moderate 
loan to relieve him from his difficulties it was refused. 
Worn out at length with the incessant labours and cares 
of a life spent almost wholly in the service of others, he 
died, from the effects of paralysis, in 1718, 

For a full account of William Penn’s writings, and of 
those which relate to him, see Joseph Smith’s “ Cata- 
logue of Friends’ Books,” vol. ii. pp. 282-326. 

See W. Hepwortu Dixon, ‘ Biographical History of William 
Penn,”’ 1851; S. JANNEY, ‘‘ Life of William Penn,’’ 1 vol. 8vo, 1852; 
T. Crarkson, ‘‘ Life of William Penn,”’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1813; J. Mar- 
sttitac, ‘* Vie de G. Penn,” 2 vols., 1791; H. van Lit, ‘‘ Leven, 
Gevoelens en Lotgevallen van W. Penn,” 2 vols., 1826; JAcoB Post, 
“Popular Memoir of W. Penn,” 1850; M. L. Weems, “‘ Life of W. 
Penn,” 1829; W. A. Tecter, ‘* Lebensbeschreibung des beriihmten 
W. Penn,” 1779; ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ for October, 1850, (article 


“* William Penn and Lord Macaulay ;’’) ‘‘ The Penn and Logan Cor- 
respondence,”’ published by the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 


1870. 

Pen/nant, (THOMAS,) an English naturalist and an- 
tiquary, born at Downing, in Flintshire, in 1726. He 
published in 1761 the first volume of a large work on 
British Zoology, which was translated into Latin and 
German and often reprinted. A tour on the continent 
in 1765 procured for him the acquaintance of Buffon, 
Haller, and Pallas. In 1771 he published a ‘‘ Synopsis 
of Quadrupeds,” an enlarged edition of which appeared 
in 1781 as a “ History of Quadrupeds.” This work was 
described by Cuvier, about 1823, as “still indispensable.” 
Among his other works are the ‘‘ Genera of Birds,” 


* For a curious instance of this kind, see Drxon’s “‘ Life of Penn,” 
Pp. 239-40. 


(1773, unfinished,) a “Second Tour in Scotland and a 
Voyage to the Hebrides,” (2 vols., 1774-76,) and “‘ Arctic 
Zoology,” (3 vols., 1784-87,) which Cuvier commends 
as précieux to naturalists. Died in 1798. 

See ‘‘ The Literary Life of T. Pennant,”’ by himself, 1793 ; Cuvier, 
“Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;” ‘*‘ Monthly Review” for January 
and February, 1772, and September and October, 1801. 

Pennecuik or Pennicuick, pen‘ne-kiik’, ? (ALEx- 
ANDER,) a Scottish physician and writer on various 
subjects, born in 1652; died in 1722. 

Pennefather, pén’fa-ther, ? (Sir JOHN LysAGHt,) a 
British general, born in 1800. He served with distinc- 
tion as brigadier in India in 1843. In the Crimean war 
he commanded a brigade at the Alma, and a division at 
Inkerman, November, 1854. 

Pennethorne, pén/thorn, ? (JAMES,) an English archi- 
tect, born at Worcester in 1801, was a pupil of Nash 
and Pugin. He designed many public buildings of 
London, among which are the Museum of Practical 
Geology, the General Record Repository, and an ad- 
dition to Somerset House. He was appointed, several 
years since, architect and surveyor of her Majesty’s 
parks, palaces, ete. 

Pennethorne, (JOHN,) a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding. He studied the principles of Grecian architecture 
at Athens, and wrote a small work on “The Elements 
and Mathematical Principles of the Greek Architects,” 
(1844.) 

Penni, pen’nee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a celebrated 
Italian painter, surnamed 1L Favors, (“the Steward,”) 
was born at Florence in 1488. He was in his youth the 
steward of Raphael, who was his friend. He aided Ra- 
phael in painting the cartoons of the Vatican, and, after 
the death of his master, he and Giulio Romano finished 
a “ Coronation of the Virgin,” designed by Raphael. He 
excelled in landscapes. Died at Naples in 1528. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters;’? Lanzi, “ History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Penni, (Luca,) a painter and engraver, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Florence about 1500. He 
worked for Henry VIII. in England, and with Il Rosso 
in Paris. 

Pennington. See PENINGTON. : 

Pen/ning-ton, (WILLIAM,) an American Governor, 
born at Newark, New Jersey, in 1797. He was elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1837, and re-elected four or 
five times between that year and 1843. He became a 
member of Congress in December, 1859, and, after a 
long contest, was elected Speaker of the House by the 
Republicans in February, 1860. Died in February, 1862. 

en’/ny, (EDWARD,) an English portrait-painter, born 
in Cheshire in 1714. He was a professor in the Royal 
Academy. Died in 1791. 

Pen’rose, (THoMAS,) an English poet, born in Berk- 
shire in 1743. He was successively curate of Newbury 
and rector of Beckington. Died in 1779. His poems 
were published in 1781. 

Pen-rud’dock, (JoHN,) COLONEL, an English royal- 
ist, was one of the leaders of an insurrection against 
Cromwell in 1655. He was beheaded in the same year. 

Pen’ry, Pen’ri, or Ap Hen/ry, (JoHN,) a Welsh 
religionist, called MAkriN MAR-PRELATE, was born 
in 1559. According to Anthony Wood, he became a 
Brownist or Anabaptist, and wrote against the Anglican 
Church a tract entitled ‘‘ Martin Mar-Prelate.” He was 
unjustly condemned for sedition or felony, and executed, 
in 1593. 

See ‘‘ John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr,” by J. WADDINGTON, 1854. 

Penthée. See PENTHEUS. 

Penthésilée. See PENTHESILEIA. 

Pen-the-si-lé’ia or Pen-the-si-le’a, [Gr. Ievdeoi- 
dea; Fr. PENTHESILEE, pOn’td’ze’ld’,] the queen of the 
Amazons. According to some traditions, she fought 
against the Greeks at the siege of Troy, and was killed 
by Achilles, who admired too late her beauty and valour 
and lamented her fate. 

Pen’theiis, (Gr. Ievéetic ; Fr. PENTHEE, pon’ta’ | a 
mythical person, said to be a son of Echion, and King of 
Thebes, He was killed by his mother and other women 
because he opposed the worship of Bacchus and ascended 
a tree to witness furtively their revels and orgies. 
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Penthieévre, de, deh pén’te’Avr’,(LouIs JEAN MARIE 
DE Bourzon,) Duc, a French nobleman, born in 1725, 
was a son of the Count of Toulouse. He served as 
general at Fontenoy, (1745.) He was noted for his libe- 
rality or benevolence. His daughter was the mother of 
King Louis Philippe. Died in 1793. 

Penzel, pént’sel, (ABRAHAM JACOB,) a German phi- 
lologist, born near Dessau in 1749, was professor of 
poetry at Laybach. He translated Strabo’s “Geog- 
raphy” into German, (1777,) and wrote several treatises. 
Died in 18109. 

Pepagomenus. See DEMETRIUS PEPAGOMENUS. 

Pepe, pa’ pa, (FLORESTAN,) a Neapolitan general, born 
at Squillace in 1780, entered the French service about 
1806, served in Spain and Russia, and received the 
rank of lieutenant-general from Murat in 1815. Died 
at Naples in 1851. 

Pepe, (GABRIELLO,) an Italian officer, cousin of the 
preceding, was born in 1781. He served in the French 
army during the empire. About 1822 he fought a duel 
at Florence with Lamartine, who had offended him by 
some verses which Pepe regarded as injurious to the 
Italian people. Died in 1849. 

Pepe, (GUGLIELMO,) a general, born in 1783, was a 
brother of Florestan, noticed above. He joined the 
French party in 1799, and obtained the rank of maréchal- 
de-camp in 1813. In 1820 he was chosen commander- 
in-chief by the insurgents who rose against the King of 
Naples. His army was defeated or dispersed by the 
Austrians in 1821, and he escaped to England, In 
1848 King Ferdinand, constrained by public opinion, 
gave him command of an army sent to aid the people 
of Lombardy. He wrote a “ History of the Revo- 
lutions and Wars of Italy in 1847-49,” (1850.) Died 
in 1855. 

Pepin. See Pepyn, (MARTIN.) 

Pepin, pép’in or pip’in, [Fr. pron. peh-pan’,] a son 
of Louis le Débonnaire, was born about 802 A.D., and 
was made King of Aquitania about 817. He joined his 
brothers Lothaire and Louis in a revolt against his father 
in 830. He died in 838 A.p., leaving a son Pepin, who 
contested the succession with Charles the Bald and was 
defeated. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pepin, King of Italy, a son of Charlemagne, was born 
in 776 A.p., and crowned by the pope in 781. He died 
in 810, leaving a son Bernard. 

Pepin, peh-pan’, (ALPHONSE,) a French historical 
and political writer, born in Paris. Among his works 
is “Two Years of Rule,” (“Deux Ans de Regne,” 1830- 
32.) Died in 1842. 

Pepin le Bref, peh-pan’ Jeh bréf, King of the Franks, 
was a son of Charles Martel, at whose death he obtained 
Neustria and Burgundy. Having propitiated the favour 
of the pope, he confined the nominal king, Childeric IIL., 
in a monastery in 751 A.D., and usurped the throne. He 
assisted the pope in a war against the Lombards, and 
waged war with success against the Saxons. He died in 
768 A.D., and was succeeded by his son, Charlemagne. 

See Sismonp1, “‘ Histoire des Francais;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pepin le Gros, peh-pan’ leh gro, or Pepin d’Hé- 
ristal, (da’rés’t4l’,) an ambitious French nobleman, be- 
came Duke of Austrasia in the reign of Dagobert II. 
About 680 A.D. he assumed royal power as mayor of 
the palace, and defeated Thierri IIT., King of Neustria. 
He permitted Thierri to retain the title of king, and 
the latter was the first of a succession of rods fainéants, 
(“do-nothing kings.”) Pepin died in 714 A.D., and 
wri succeeded by his son, Charles Martel. 

Pepoli, pa’po-lee or pép’o-lee, (ALESSANDRO ERCOLF¥,) 
an Italian “étératenr, born at Venice in 1787. He pub- 
lished a number of dramas, or dramatic essays, entitled 
“ Efforts of Italy,” (‘* Tentativi dell’Italia,” 6 vols., 1788.) 
Died in 1796. 

Pepoli, (CARLO,) an Italian Lttérateur, born at Bologna 
in 1801. He was exiled for political reasons, and was 
professor of Italian literature in the London University 
from 1839 to 1848. He composed for Bellini the words 
of “T Puritani,” an opera, and wrote other works, in 
prose and verse. 


Pep’per-ell, (Sir WILLIAM,) an American general, 
born in Maine in 1696, commanded at the siege of 
Louisburg, in 1745. He was made a baronet for his 
services, and in 1759 was appointed lieutenant-general. 
Died in 1759. 

See Parsons, ‘ Life of Sir W. Pepperell,’’ 1856. 


Pepusch, pa’podsh, (JOHANN CurRisropH,) a German 
musical composer and writer, born at Berlin in 1667. 
He settled in England about 1700, and received from 
the University of Oxford the degree of doctor in music. 
He was also chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society. His 
“Treatise on Harmony” (1731) still enjoys a high repu- 
tation. Died in 1752. 

Pepyn, pa-pin’, sometimes written Pepin, (MaRTIN,) 
a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp about 1570. He 
worked at Rome for some years, and painted religious 
subjects. His works are highly praised. Died at Rome 
in 1641. 

Pepys, (CHARLES C.) See CorrENHAM. 

Pepys, péps, (Lady CHARLOTTE Marta,) a daughter 
of Lord-Chancellor Cottenham, is the author of “ Quiet 
Moments,” ‘Female Influence,” and other works. 

Pepys, (SAMUEL,) an English gentleman, gossip, and 
connoisseur, celebrated as the writer of a diary, was 
born in 1632, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
appointed clerk of the acts of the navy in 1660, and 
retained this important position until 1673. His official 
duties brought him into the favourable notice of the 
Duke of York, who was lord high admiral. He was 
secretary to the admiralty for about four years, ending 
at the revolution, (1688.) In 1684 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. He was well versed in naval 
affairs, and was a connoisseur in the fine arts. His 
reputation is founded on his “ Memoirs, comprising a 
Diary from 1659 to 1669,” which was published in 1825. 
Died in 1703. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for November, 1825, and October, 
1849; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for October, 1849. 

Pepys, (WILLIAM HASELDINE,) F.R.S., an English 
chemist and philosopher, born in London in 1775. He 
was one of the founders of the Askesian Society, and 
an active member of the London Institution and of 
the Geological Society. His skill in the construction 
of chemical apparatus contributed to the progress of 
science. He was associated with William Allen in 
successful researches on respiration, and was a friend 
of Sir Humphry Davy. Died in 1856, 

Peranda, pa-ran’d4, (SANTo,) a Venetian painter, 
born at Venice in 1566, was a pupil of Jacopo Palma. 
He learned to design correctly at Rome, and painted 
many good portraits. Among his best works are “The 
Children of Niobe,” and a ‘Descent from the Cross.” 
Died in 1638. 

Perard-Castel, peh’rar’ k&s’tél’, (FRANGOIS,) a 
French canonist, born at Vire in 1647; died in 1687. 

Perau, peh-ro’, (GABRIEL LOUIS CALABRE,) a French 
biographer and editor, born in Paris in 1700. He edited 
the works of Bossuet, (20 vols., 1743-53,) and continued 
the “Lives of Mlustrious Men of France,” begun by 
D’Auvigny, to which Perau added thirteen volumes, 
(1754-60.) Died in 1767. 

Perceval. See CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL, ’ 

Per’ce-val, (JoHN,) Earl of Egmont, was born at 
Barton, Yorkshire, in 1683. He was one of the princi- 
pal founders of a colony planted in Georgia about 1732. 
He wrote several small works. Died in 1748. 

Perceval, (JOHN,) second Earl of Egmont, a son of 
the preceding, was born in1711. He entered the House 
of Lords, with the title of Lord Lovel and Holland, in 
1762, and was first lord of the admiralty from 1763 to 
1766, He wrote a successful pamphlet named “ Faction 
detected by the Evidence of Facts.” Died in 1770, 

Perceval, (SPENCER,) a minister of state, born in 
London in 1762, was a son of the preceding. He studied 
law, and practised with success on the Midland circuit. 
Having been returned to Parliament in 1796, he became 
a supporter of Mr. Pitt, and an able speaker. He was 
appointed solicitor-general in 1801, and attorney-general 
in 1802. At the death of Pitt (1806) he went out of 
office. He became chancellor of the exchequer in 1807, 
and first lord of the treasury (prime minister) at the 
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death of the Duke of Portland, (1809.) He opposed 
reform and liberal measures, and pursued the foreign 
policy of Pitt. On the rrth of May, 1812, he was as- 
Sassinated with a pistol in the lobby of the House of 
Commons by John Bellingham, a merchant, who had 
resolved to kill some member of the ministry because 
they had rejected or neglected a private claim which he 
had preferred. 

See “‘Autobiography of William Jerdan,” vol. i. chap. xviii. ; 
Cnrarces VY. Witiiams, “Life of the Right Hon. S. Perceval,” 
Bia Henri DE LAsALty, ‘‘ Essai biographique sur M. Perceval,” 

Percheron, pérsh’ron’, (ACHILLE REMy,) a French 
naturalist, born in Paris in 1797. He published several 
works on entomology. 

Percier, péx’se-a’, (CHARLES,) a distinguished French 
architect, born in 1764, in Paris, was a pupil of Gisors. 
At the age of twenty-two he gained a prize, which enabled 
him to pursue his studies at Rome. He formed a friend- 
ship with the architect Fontaine, with whom he was 
constantly associated in his professional labours until 
his death. They were employed by Bonaparte to restore 
and complete the palaces of the Tuileries and the Louvre. 
Among their works are the triumphal arch of the Car- 
rousel, and the northern wing of the court of the Tuile- 
ries. By their skill and taste in design they produced 
in their art a reformation similar to that which David 
effected in painting. They published some excellent 
works, among which is ‘‘The Palaces, Mansions, and 
other Modern Edifices designed at Rome,” (1798.) (See 
FONTAINE, PIERRE FRANGOIS.) Percier died in 1838. 

Per’ci-val, (JAMES GATEs,) an eminent American 
poet and scholar, born at Berlin, Connecticut, in 1795. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1815, and, having sub- 
sequently studied medicine, took the degree of M.D. in 
1823. He published in 1822 his ‘‘ Prometheus,” a poem 
in the Spenserian stanza, also two volumes of miscella- 
neous poetry and prose. He was appointed in 1824 
professor of chemistry in the Military Academy at West 
Point. In 1827 he was employed by Dr. Webster to 
revise the manuscript of his large Dictionary, and in 
1835 was appointed conjointly with Professor C. U. 
Shepard to make a geological survey of Connecticut, a 
report of which he published in 1842. He brought out 
in 1843 ‘The Dream of a Day, and other Poems.” He 
was appointed in 1854 State Geologist of Wisconsin ; 
but while preparing his second report his health declined, 
and he died in May, 1856. He had published in 1833 
an excellent translation of Malte-Brun’s ‘‘ Geography.” 

See ‘‘ Life and Letters of James G. Percival,’? by J. H. Warp, 
1860; ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1822, (by EpwarpD 
Everett,) April, 1826, and July, 1860. 

Per’ci-val, (THOMAS,) a popular English medical and 
moral writer, born at Warrington in 1740. He settled 
in 1767 at Manchester, where he practised with success, 
and founded the “ Manchester Philosophical Society” 
about 1780. He wrote, besides other works, “ Essays, 
Medical and Experimental,” (3 vols., 1767-78,) “A 
Father’s Instructions, consisting of Moral Tales,” etc., 
(1788,) and “Medical Ethics,” (1803.) He was a dis- 
senter from the Anglican Church. Died in 1804. 

See ‘‘ Life of T. Percival,’ by his son, prefixed to his works, 1807. 


Percy. See NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Per’cy, the name of an ancient and noble English 
family, descended from William de Percy, who, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, possessed several 
manors in the counties of Lincoln and York. He was 
probably a Norman. In the reign of Edward I. a HENRY 
DE Percy acquired Alnwick and other estates in North- 
umberland. Another HENRY DE PERCY, in the reign of 
Edward IIL, married Mary Plantagenet, a great-grand- 
daughter of King Henry III., and had two sons, Henry, 
Ear] of Northumberland, and Thomas, Earl of Worces- 
ter. Henry Percy, surnamed Horspur, ason of Henry 
last named, rebelled against Henry IV., and was killed 
at tle battle of Shrewsbury, (1403.) A son of Hotspur 
was restored to the earldom, fought for the house of 
Lancaster, and fell at Saint Alban’s, in 1455, leaving 
several sons, who were killed in the war of the Roses. 
In the reign of Elizabeth a Percy, Earl of Northumber- 
land, was executed for rebellion, (1572.) 
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Percy, pir’se’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) BARON, an emi- 
nent French surgeon, born in Franche-Comté in 1754. 
He became about 1792 surgeon-in-chief of the armies 
of the Rhine and the Moselle, and organized in concert 
with Larrey a corps mobile of surgeons with ambulances. 
Attached to the grand army, he served in all the cam- 
paigns of the empire, except those of Russia and Saxony. 
He was professor in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, and 
wrote several able treatises on surgery. Died in 1825. 

See A. F. Sitvestre, “ Notice biographique sur Percy,’’ 1825; 
‘* Histoire de la Vie de Percy,’? by his nephew LAuRENT, 1827 ; 
‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Percy, (T'HomaAs,) an Englishman of noble family, 
was one of the leading conspirators in the famous Gun- 
powder Plot, (1604-05.) He was executed in the early 
part of 1606. 

Percy, (THoMAS,) an eminent English scholar and 
writer, was born in Shropshire in 1728. He became 
vicar of Easton Maudit in 1756, chaplain to the king in 
1769, Dean of Carlisle in 1778, and Bishop of Dromore, 
Ireland, in 1782. His reputation is founded on an in- 
teresting work, entitled “ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry,” (1765,) which has enjoyed a great popularity. 
He translated from the French Mallet’s “ Northern 
Antiquities,” (1770.) Among his works are a ‘Key 
to the New Testament,” (1765,) and “The Hermit of 
Warkworth,” a poem, (1770.) Died in 1811. He was 
a friend of Dr. Johnson. j 

See Nicnots, “‘ Literary Anecdotes.’’ 

Perczel, pért’sel, (Moricz,) a distinguished Hunga- 
rian general, born at'Tolna in 1814. He gained several 
victories over the Austrians in 1848, but after the defeat 
of Temesvar he took refuge in Turkey, and afterwards 
settled in the island of Jersey. 

Per-dic’cas [Gr. Ilepdixxac] I., King of Macedon, was, 
according to Herodotus, the founder of the Macedonian 
monarchy, He is supposed to have lived about 750 B.c. 

Perdiccas II, King of Macedon, was the son and 
successor of Alexander I. He waged war against the 
Athenians. Died about 413 B.c. 

Perdiccas III, a son of Amyntas II. of Macedon, 
began to reign about 364 B.c. He was killed in battle 
against the Illyrians in 359, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Philip II. 

Perdiccas, [Gr. Tlepdixxac,] a prominent Macedonian 
general, who commanded a division of the army of 
Alexander the Great in his invasion of Asia, was a son 
of Orontes. It is reported that Alexander, on his death- 
bed, gave his royal signet to Perdiccas, as if to designate 
him for the office of regent. Having obtained command 
of the household troops who guarded the young king, 
he exercised the power of regent, or chief minister, and, 
to.secure the succession of Roxana’s son, put her rival 
Statira to death. He also put to death his rival Me- 
leager. He failed in a matrimonial intrigue in relation 
to Cleopatra, a sister of Alexander, and became the 
enemy of Antigonus and Antipater, who formed with 
Ptolemy a coalition against him. Perdiccas found an 
able adherent or ally in Eumenes, (who opposed Antip- 
ater and Antigonus in Asia Minor,) and marched against 
Ptolemy in Egypt. He met with a reverse near the 
Nile, and was killed by his mutinous soldiers, in 321 
B.c., leaving the reputation of a crafty, cruel, and am- 
bitious man. 

See Arrran, ‘‘ Anabasis ;”? Justin, books xii. and xiii. ; Drovy- 
sEn, ‘‘ Geschichte Alexanders.” 

Per’dix, [Gr. Iépd:é,] a nephew, or, as some say, a 
sister, of Daedalus, was regarded as the inventor of the 
saw, the compasses, and other implements. According 
to the fable, Perdix was changed into a partridge. 

Pereda, de, da pa-ra’pa, (ANTONIO,) an eminent 
Spanish painter, born at Valladolid in 1599. He painted 
history and genre with success, and was patronized 
by the Duke of Olivarez. He excelled in colouring. 
Among his works is a picture of “Human Vanity.” 
Died in 1669. 

Péréfixe, de, deh pa’r\/féks’, (HARDOUIN DE BEAU- 
MONT,) a French historian, born at Beaumont in 1605. 
He was appointed preceptor to Louis XIV. in 1642, 
succeeded Balzac in the French Academy in 1654, and 
wrote a “ History of Henry IV.,” (1661,) which, says 
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M. Weiss, will assure him a durable reputation. He 
vecame Archbishop of Paris in 1662, and required the 
Port-Royalists to subscribe the formulary of Pope Alex- 
ander VII. Died in December, 1670, or January, 1671. 

See ‘* Gallia Christiana,’ tome vii. 

Peregrino (or Peregrini) da Cesena, pa-ra-gree’- 
no (or pa-ra-gRee/nee) da cha-8a’n4, a celebrated Italian 
engraver and worker in niello, flourished about 1500 or 
1520. Little is known of his life. Nagler gives a list 
of many prints ascribed to him. 

Pér-e-gri/nus Pro’te-us, a Greek Cynic philosopher, 
notorious for his vices and licentious life, was born at 
Parium, on the Hellespont, and lived in the reign of 
the Antonines. He committed suicide by fire at the 
Olympic games, in 165 A.D. 

See “De Morte Peregrini,”” by Luctan, (who witnessed his death.) 

Pereira, pa-ra’e-ra, (BARTHOLOMEU,) a Portuguese 
epic poet, flourished about 1640, and wrote “ Paciecis.” 

Pereira, pa-ra’e-ra, (GOMEz,) a Spanish physician 
and writer, who lived about 1570. 

Pereira, [Fr. PrreIRE, peh-rar’,] (JAcoB Ronprt- 
GUEZ,) a Spaniard, born in Estremadura in 1715, is 
called the first instructor of deaf-mutes. He removed 
to Bordeaux about 1742, and exhibited a pupil before 
the king, who granted him a pension in 1751. Died 
in 1780. 

Pereira, pe-ree/ra or pa-ra’ra, (JONATHAN,) an Eng- 
lish physician and pharmacologist, born in London in 
1804. He published an excellent work entitled ‘ Ele- 
ments of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” (2  vols., 
1839,) regarded as the most comprehensive and com- 
plete treatise on materia medica in the English language, 
and a treatise “On Food and Diet,” (1842,) which is 
highly commended. In 1846 he was appointed assistant 
physician to the London Hospital. He became full phy- 
sician to the same hospital in 1851. Died in 1853. 

Pereira, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese sculptor of high 
reputation, was born in 1614. He worked in Spain, 
and died at Madrid in 1667. 

Pereira or Pereyra, (NUNO ALVAREZ or NUNEZ AL- 
VAREZ,) a general and statesman, called “the Portuguese 
Cid,” was born in 1360. He gained victories over the 
Spaniards. Died in 1431. 

See A. pe Escopar, ‘‘ Heroe Portuguez. Vida del Sefior N. A. 
Pereyra,” 1670; Da Costa, ‘‘ De Vita et Rebus gestis N. A. Pe- 
reire,’’ 1723. 

Pereira de Figueiredo, pa-ra’e-ra da fe-ga-e-ra’do, 
(ANTONIO,) a learned Portuguese writer, born at Macao 
in 1725. He was an opponent of the Jesuits, and he 
wrote an able work against the temporal power of the 
pope, entitled ** Theological Essays,” (‘‘Tentativa Theo- 
logica,” 1766.) He published a Latin Grammar, (1752,) 
a Portuguese version of the Bible, (23 vols., 1778-g0,) 
and other works. Died at Lisbon in 1797. | 

Pereire. See PEREIRA, (JACOB RODRIGUEZ.) 

Pereire, peh-rar’, (EMILE and Isaac,) French finan- 
ciers, grandsons of Jacob Rodriguez, noticed above, were 
born at Bordeaux in 1800 and 1806 respectively. They 
gained distinction as originators of the railway from 
Paris to Saint-Germain in 1835, and other railroads. 
They were the chief founders of the Crédit Mobilier, a 
joint-stock company, with a capital of sixty million 
francs, which was established in 1852. 

Perelle, peh-rél’, (GAsrIEL,) a French designer and 
etcher, born at Vernon-sur-Seine; died in 1675. \ His 
sons, NIcoLas and ApDaM, were engravers. Adam was 
born in 1638, and died in 1695. 

Perenna. See ANNA PERENNA, 

Pérés, pa’rés’, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French Uittérateur, 
who wrote a curious work, entitled “ How Napoleon 
never Existed,” etc., (“Comme quoi Napoléon n’a ja- 
mais existé, ou grand Erratum,” etc., 1817, often. re- 
printed.) Died in 1840. 

Pereyra, pa-ra’e-ra, (D1oco,) a skilful Portuguese 
landscape-painter, was born about 1570. His favourite 
subjects were the “Burning of Troy,” and the “Com- 
bustion of Sodom.” Died in 1640. 

Pereyra, (MANOEL, and NuUNo Atvargz.) 
REIRA. 

Perez, pa’réth or pee’rez, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
courtier, born about 1540, was a son of Gonzalo Perez, 
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who was secretary of state under Charles V. and Philip 
II. He succeeded his father in 1567, and obtained 
the confidence and favour of the king, who used him 
as his instrument in the assassination of Escovedo, the 
intriguing secretary of Don John of Austria, (1578.) 
Soon after this event, Perez and the princess Eboli were 
arrested, by order of Philip, who, it appears, induced 
Perez to give up all the papers which would implicate 
him in the death of Escovedo. Subjected to the rack, 
Perez confessed his own share in that crime, and ac- 
cused the king of complicity in it. About 1590 he 
escaped from prison, and sought refuge at Saragossa, 
the citizens of which rose in arms to protect him and 
assert their own civil rights. He escaped to France, 
published an account of his sufferings, (1594,) and 
received a pension from Henry IV. Died at Paris in 
1611, or, as others say, 1616, 

See Prescort, “ History of Philip II.;’ Antonio Perez, 
‘Memorial y Relaciones,” 1598; S. BERMubDEz DE Castro, ‘ An- 
tonio Perez,’ Madrid, 1841; MiGnert, ‘‘ Antonio Perez et Philippe 
II,” 1845; Mottey, ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic;”’ *‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for December, 1867. 

Perez, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish painter, who lived about 
1550, was one of the three founders of the Academy of 
Seville. 

Perez, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish jurist, born at Alfaro, on 
the Ebro, in 1583. He became professor of civil law at 
Louvain in 1628, and wrote several works. Died at 
Louvain in 1672. 

Perez, pa’redz, (DAVIDE,) a composer, of Spanish 
origin, born gt Naples in 1711. He composed several 
popular operas, among which is “Semiramide.” Died 
in 1778. 

Perez, pa’rés, (Don José JOAQUIN,) an able Chilian 
statesman, born at Santiago de Chili in 1801. He was 
chosen a deputy to Congress in 1833, and was appointed 
minister of finance in 1844. In 1849 he became foreign 
minister. He was afterwards a senator, and held other 
high offices. In the summer of 1861 he was elected 
president for five years. 

Perez, [Lat. Perre’/tus,] (JUAN,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Toledo in 1512, wrote an admired Latin poem 
named ‘ Magdalena,” (1552,) and other works. Died 
in 1545. 

Perez de Pineda, pa’réth da pe-na’pa, (FRANCISCO,) 
a painter, born at Seville, was one of the best pupils of 
Murillo. Died about 1682. 

Perfetti, pér-fet’tee, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian im- 
provisator, born at Sienna in 1681. He exercised in 
public his talent of extempore versification on all sub- 
jects. He is said to have been the best improvisator of 
Italy in his time. Died in 1747. 

Pergamini, pér-ga-mee’nee, 
writer, born at Fossombrone, lived about 1600. 
published a good “ Treatise on Grammar,” (1602.) 

Pergola, della, del/lA pér’go-l4, (ANGELO,) an able 
Italian general, born near the line between Tuscany and 
the Romagna. He served the Duke of Milan against 
the Florentines, Died in 1427. 

Pergolese. See PERGOLESI. 

Pergolesi, pér-go-la’see, or Pergolese, pér-go-la’sa, 
[Fr. PERGOLESE, pér’go‘ldz’,] (GIOVANNI BArTisra,) a 
celebrated Italian composer, born at Jesi about 1708, 
(some say in 1704.) He studied at Naples under Gae- 
tano Greco and Durante. In 1731 he produced a dra- 
matic work called ‘‘ The Servant Mistress,” (‘‘ La Serva 
Padrona,”) which was warmly applauded. He devoted 
himself chiefly to sacred music. Among his works is a 
celebrated and pathetic “ Stabat Mater,” for two voices, 
“ Dixit Dominus,” a motet, and “ Salve Regina,” a motet. 
His death is variously dated 1736, 1737, and 1739. 

See F#tts, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” C. BiAsis, 
“ Biografia di Pergolese;”” Trratpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illus- 
tri;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Peri, pa’ree, (GIACOMO,) an Italian composer, born 
at Florence in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
He composed the music of “ Dafne,” (1594,) and “The 
Death of Eurydice,” lyrical dramas. He entered the 
service of the Duke of Ferrara in 1601. 

Pér-i-an/der, [Gr. Iepiavdpoc ; Fr. PERIANDRE, pa’s 
re’Ondr’,| tyrant of Corinth, began to reign about 625 
B.c. He is usually reckoned among the Seven Sages of 
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Greece,—probably on account of his skill and. success in 
kingcraft. His rule was at first mild, but became severe 
and arbitrary. It is reported that he consulted the tyrant 
of Miletus in relation to the best mode of maintaining 
his power, and that that tyrant answered by cutting off 
the tallest ears in a field of corn. Periander followed 
this advice by depressing the noble and rich. Died about 
585 B.C. 

See Heropotus, “History ;’? ArtsToTLe, “ Politica;’? Scuu- 
BERT, “‘ Periander von Korinth,”’ 1765. 

Periander, pa-re-4n/der, (GILLES,) a Latin poet, born 
at Brussels about 1545, wrote the “ Mirror of the Owl,” 
(“ Noctuze Speculum,” 1567.) 

Périandre. See PERIANDER. 

Péricaud, pa’re’ko’, (Marc ANToINE,) a French 
antiquary and biographer, born at Lyons in 1782. He 
published works on the antiquities of Lyons, and wrote 
articles for the “ Biographie Universelle.” In 1827 he 
was made keeper of the public library of Lyons. 

Pér’i-clés, (Gr. Tepixaje ; Ger. PERIKLES, pa/re-klés, ] 
an illustrious Athenian statesman, and one of the great- 
est orators that ever lived, was ason of Xanthippus, who 
defeated the Persians at Mycale. His mother, Agariste, 
was a niece of Clisthenes. He studied various arts and 
sciences under Damon the musician, Zeno of Elea, and 
Anaxagoras. ‘The philosopher,” says Plutarch, “who 
gave him that force and sublimity of sentiment superior 
to all the demagogues, who formed him to that admi- 
rable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras.” He kept 
himself aloof from public affairs for some years after he 
had arrived at manhood. About 470 B.c. he began his 
public career as the Jeader of the democratic party, and, 
lest he should make himself too cheap among the people, 
reserved himself for great occasions. He had a grace- 
ful figure, a sweet voice, and complete self-command. 
“ Adorning his orations with the rich colours of philos- 
ophy,” says Plutarch, ‘adding the loftiness of imagina- 
tion and all-commanding energy with which philosophy 
supplied him, to his native powers of genius, and using 
whatever he found to his purpose in the study of nature, 
he far excelled all other orators.” 

He gained popularity by a law that the people should 
enjoy theatrical amusements at the public expense, and 
deprived the Areopagus of the judicial power which ren- 
dered it a dangerous engine of the aristocracy, (461 B.C.) 
About this date he used his influence to procure the 
ostracism of Cimon, the leader of the conservative or 
aristocratic party. Pericles displayed courage at the 
battle of Tanagra, in 457, and proposed the decree that 
Cimon should be recalled from exile. After the death 
of Cimon and the ostracism of Thucydides, (444 B.C.,) 
‘Pericles directed the government with undisputed su- 
premacy. “He became sole master of Athens,” says 
Plutarch ; “he kept the public good in his eye, and pur- 
sued the strait path of honour.” He commanded in the 
Samian war, which ended in the conquest of Samos in 
440 B.C., and extended the influence of Athens by plant- 
ing colonies at Chalcis, Sinope, Thurii, and other places. 
He expended the public money profusely in the erection 
of magnificent temples and monuments, which have 
never been equalled as models of art and taste. Under 
his auspices the Parthenon was built and was adorned 
with the sculptures of Phidias. The age of Pericles was 
the most brilliant period of Grecian art and dramatic 
literature. He silenced those who murmured at his ex- 
travagance in building, by an offer to pay the expense 
out of his own purse on condition that his name alone 
should be inscribed on the new edifices. 

The foreign policy of Pericles was not less far-sighted 
than his internal policy. He constantly opposed the 
ambitious schemes of foreign conquest which the Athe- 
nians were prone to entertain, and took effectual measures 
to render the maritime power of Athens superior to that 
of any other state. The long walls which connected 
Athens with the sea, and protected it from the attack of 
an army by land, formed an important part of his foreign 
policy, continuing ona gigantic scale the plans of Themis- 
tocles. This measure excited great alarm among the Spar- 
tans and their allies, Under his administration Athens 
became an imperial state, with an extensive list of allies, 
partly free and partly tributary, and attained the maxi- 
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mum of her power. To subvert this power, the Spartans 
organized a league and involved all Greece in the great 
Peloponnesian war, which began in 431 B.c. The mova- 
ble property of the Athenians was conveyed within the 
walls of the capital, and, while the enemy ravaged Attica, 
the fleet of Pericles made reprisals on the coast of the 
Peloponnesus. 

At the end of the first campaign, Pericles pronounced 
a long and inimitable funeral oration on those who had 
fallen in battle. ‘The eleven chapters of Thucydides 
which comprise this funeral speech,” says Grote, ‘‘are 
among the most memorable relics of antiquity, consider- 
ing that under the language and arrangement of the 
historian . . . we possess the substance and thoughts 
of the illustrious statesman... . After a few words on 
the magnitude of the empire, and on the glorious efforts 
as well as endurance whereby their forefathers and they 
had acquired it, Pericles proceeds to sketch the plan of 
life, the constitution, and the manners under which such 
achievements were brought about.” (Chap. xlviii.) 

In the second year of the war a great plague raged at 
Athens. The people became so demoralized that they 
deprived Pericles of command and punished him with 
a fine. He had recovered his influence a short time 
when he died, in the autumn of 429 B.c. “Asa military 
commander,” says Grote, “though noway deficient in 
personal courage, he rarely courted distinction, and was 
principally famous for his care of the lives of the citizens. 
His private habits were sober and recluse, . . . while 
the tenderest domestic attachment bound him to the 
engaging and cultivated Aspasia.” (See Aspasta.) To 
use the language of a writer in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” “he wielded the powers of his majestic 
intelligence and the stores of his spacious imagination 
with consummate ease and mastery.” 

See PLurarcn, “Lives; THucypipes, ‘ History ;’’? Grote, 
‘* History of Greece,” chaps. xlv., xlvi., xlvii., xlvili., and xlix. ; 
Kurener, “ Perikles der Olympier; biographische Darstellung,” 2 
vols., 1809; CLaRIssE, ‘‘ Vita Periclis,’”? Utrecht, 1835; THIRLWALL, 
“History of Greece;”? F. von Raumer, ‘‘ Perikles und Aspasia,’’ 
1810; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pe-ric/l¥-tus, a Greek sculptor, of whom little is 
known, lived probably about 420 B.c. He is mentioned 
by Pausanias as a pupil of Polycletus. 

Périer. See PERRIER. 

Périer, pi’re-4’, (AUGUSTE CASIMIR Vicror Lau- 
REN’1,) a itéévateur, born in Paris in 1811, was a son of 
Casimir, noticed below. He was elected a deputy in 
1846, and sat in the Legislative Assembly of 1849. He 
voted with the majority, and protested against the coup 
@’ état of December, 1851. He wrote for the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes” on finance and other subjects. 

Périer, (CAstmir,) a French minister of state, was 
born at Grenoble in 1777. He became about 1800 a 
partner of his brother Scipion in a banking-house, (in 
Paris,) which engaged in large industrial enterprises and 
was prosperous. In 1817 he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, in which he acted with the opposition. He 
gave an active support to the popular cause in the revo- 
lution of 1830, and succeeded Lafitte as prime minister 
(president of the council) on the 13th of March, 1831. 
He intervened with an army to aid the revolted Belgians, 
but resisted the popular pressure which would have in- 
volved France in a war against the allied powers for the 
liberty of the Poles. Died, of cholera, in May, 1832. 

See Lomenie, ‘Galerie des Contemporains;’’? Gurzor, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for July and August, 1838. 

Périer, (JACQUES CONSTANTIN,) a French mechanician 
and constructor of steam-engines, was born in Haris in 
1742; died in 1818. 

Periers, des. See DESPERIERS. 

Périés, pd’re’és’, (JEAN VINCENT,) a French /it/ra- 
teur, born in 1785. He produced a translation of the 
complete works of Machiavel, (12 vols., 1823-26,) which 
is commended. He wrote many notices of artists for 
the “ Biographie Universelle.” Died in Paris in 1829. 

Pérignon, pd’/rén’ydn’, (ALEXIS,) a French painter, 
born in Paris in 1806. He gained a medal of the first 
class in 1844. f 

Pérignon, (Prerre,) a French monk, born at Saint- 
Menehould about 1640. He was procureur of the abbey 
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of Hautvilliers, and is said to have rendered a great 
service to Champagne by perfecting the quality of its 
wine. He wrote a treatise on the culture of the grape 
and the fabrication of wine. Died in 1715. 

Pérignon, de, deh pd’/rén’ydn’, (DOMINIQUE CATHE- 
RINE,) MARQUIS, a French general, born near Toulouse 
in 1754. He became a general of division in 1793, suc- 
ceeded Dugommier as general-in-chief of the army in 
Spain, and gained a victory at Escola in November, 1794. 
He negotiated a treaty of alliance with Spain at Madrid 
in 1796. In 1804 he became a marshal of France, Died 
in 1818. 

Périgord. See TALLEYRAND. 

Perikles. See PERICLES, 

Périn, pa’ran’, (HENRI CHARLES XAVIER,) a Belgian 
economist, born at Mons in 1815, wrote a treatise ‘*On 
Riches in Christian Societies,” (‘De la Richesse dans 
les Sociétés chrétiennes,” 2 vols., 1861.) 

Périn, pa/ran’, (L1é Louts,) a French portrait-painter, 
born at Rheims in 1753, excelled in miniatures, Died 
in 1817. 

Périn, (RENE,) a French /ttérateur, born in Paris in 
1774. He wrote dramas, biographies, and other works. 
He published “The Thoughts and Maxims of Rousseau,” 
(1820,) and “The Thoughts and Maxims of Voltaire,” 
(2 vols., 1821.) Died in 1858. 

Peringski6ld, pii/rings-chdld’, (JoHAN,) a Swedish 
antiquary, born at Strengnas in 1654. His original name 
was PERINGER. He published ‘ Monuments of Upland,” 
(“Monumenta Uplandica,” 2 vols., 1'710-19,) and other 
works, of some value. Died in 1720. 

Perino del Vaga, pa-ree’no dél va’g4, written also 
Pierino (pe-a-ree’no) del Vaga, an Italian painter, 
whose proper name was Prerro BUONACCORSR, (boo-dn- 
ak-kor’see,) was born in Tuscany in 1500 or B5o1. He 
was a pupil of Raphael, whom he assisted in the decora- 
tion of the Vatican. According to Vasari, he was the 
greatest designer of the Florentine school after Michael 
Angelo. About 1528 he removed from Rome to Genoa, 
where he painted admirable frescos in the palace of Ad- 
miral Doria. Among his works are ‘The Creation of 
Eve,” a fresco, a “ Holy Family,” (in oil,) and ‘The 
Combat of Horatius Cocles.” Died at Rome in 1547. 

See Vasart, ‘“‘Lives of the Painters;” Lanz, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Périon, pa’re’n’, (JOACHIM,) a French monk and 
linguist, born in Touraine about 1500. He wrote “The 
Lives of the Apostles,” (1551,) and translated the works 
of Aristotle, (7 vols., 1540-59.) Died in 1559. 

Pér’it, (PELATIAH,) an American merchant, born at 
Norwich, Connecticut, in 1785. He settled in the city 
of New York in 1809, acquired a fortune by trade, and 
became president of the chamber of commerce in 1853. 
He was distinguished for active benevolence. Died in 
March, 1864. 

See Hunr’s ‘‘ Merchants’ Magazine” for April, 1864. 

Perizonius, pa-re-zo/ne-us, (JAMES Voorbroek— 
VorR’/bROOk,) an eminent Dutch philologist and critic, 
born at Dam, in the province of Groningen, in October, 
1651. He studied under Greevius at Leyden, became 
rector of the gymnasium of Delft in 1674, and professor 
of history, etc. at Franeker in 1681. In 1685 he pub- 
lished an excellent critical work on the ancient writers 
of Roman history, entitled “ Animadversiones Histori- 
ce,” etc. He was professor of history and the Greek 
language at Leyden from 1693 to 1715, and wrote many 
dissertations on classical subjects. Died in 1715. 

See “Life of Perizonius,” prefixed to his ‘‘Opuscula minora,” 2 
vols., 1740; Witartm Kramer, “ Elogium J. Perizonii,’’ 1828. 

Per’kins, (Eisua,) an American physician, known 
as the inventor of the “ Metallic Tractors,” was born in 
Connecticut in 1740. He practised at Plainfield, Con- 
necticut. His metallic tractors, and his system, called 
Perkinism, were in high repute for a time, but soon 
sunk into neglect. He died in 1799. 

Perkins, (Grorce Roxerts,) L.D., an American 
mathematician and astronomer, born in Otsego county, 
New York, in 1812, was appointed in 1858 deputy State 
engineer and surveyor of the State of New York. He 
has published, among other works, a “Treatise on Al- 
gebra,” (1841,) “ Elements of Geometry,” (1847,) * Trigo- 


— 


nometry and Surveying,” (1851,) and “ Plane and Solid 
Geometry.” 

Perkins, (JAcos,) an American mechanician and in- 
ventor, born at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1766. 
Among his principal inventions are a machine for cut- 
ting and heading nails at once, a gun in which steam 
was successfully used for propelling instead of powder, 
the bathometer, for measuring the depth of water, and 
the pleometer, to mark the speed with which a vessel 
moves. He also substituted steel for copper plates in 
engraving bank-notes. Died in 1841. 

, See Henry Hows, ‘‘ Lives of Eminent American Mechanics,” 
1047. ‘ 

Perkins, (JAMES H.,) an American writer, born about 
1810, was a son of Samuel G. Perkins, of Boston, He 
contributed to the ‘‘ North American Review.” Died at 
Cincinnati in 1849. 

Perkins, (NarHAN,) an American theologian, born 
at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1749. He served as min- 
ister at West Hartford about sixty-five years. He pub- 
lished a volume of Sermons, (1795,) and other works. 
Died in 1838, aged eighty-eight. 

Perkins, (Simon,) an American general, born at 
Norwich, Connecticut, about 1770, He served in the 
war of 1812-14. Died in Warren, Ohio, in 1844. 

Perkins, (1 HomaAs HANDASYD,) a wealthy American 
merchant, born at Boston in 1764. He gave his house 
and grounds on Pearl Street, Boston, valued at fifty 
thousand dollars, for the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, called also the Perkins Institution. He likewise 
gave large sums to the Boston Athenzeum and General 
Hospital. Died in 1854. 

See “‘ Memoir of I. H. Perkins,” by T. G. Carey. 

Per’kins, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English Calvinistic 
divine, born at Marston, in Warwickshire, in 1558. He 
preached in Saint Andrew’s, a parish of Cambridge. 
Among his works, which were highly praised by Bishop 
Hall, are ‘‘ Foundation of the Christian Religion,” and 
commentaries on several books of the New Testament. 
Died in 1602. His works were translated into French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. 

Perkins, (WILLIAM,) an Englishman, celebrated for 
longevity, died in New Hampshire in 1732, at the age of 
one hundred and sixteen years. 

Permoser, pér/mo-zer, (BALTHASAR,) a German 
sculptor, born at Kammer, in Bavaria, in 1651. He 
worked for the King of Prussia at Berlin, from which he 
removed to Dresden in 1710. Among his works are an 
“Ecce Homo,” and a statue of Prince Eugene. Died 
in 1732. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.” 3 
Perne, pérn, (FRANGors Louts,) a French musician, 
born in Paris in 1772. He was appointed inspector- 
general of the Conservatory in 1816. He wrote on the 

musical notation of the Greeks. Died in 1832. 

Pernetti, pér’na’‘te’, or Pernety, pérn’te’, (JACQUES,) 
a French priest and mediocre writer, born in Forez in 
1696 ; died in 1777. 

Pernety, pérn’te’, (ANTOINE JOSEPH,) a French 
littérateur, born at Roanne in 1716. He became hbra- 
rian of Frederick the Great some time after 1766, and 
returned to France in 1783. He published, besides 
other works, a ‘Dictionary of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Engraving,” (1757,) and a “Voyage to the Falkland 
Islands,” (2 vols., 1769.) Died in 1801. 

Pernety, (JosEpH MArir,) VICOMTE, a French gene- 
ral, born at Lyons in 1766. He served as colonel at 
Austerlitz and Jena. As general of division, he con- 
tributed to the victories of Wagram, Borodino, (1812,) 
and Dresden, (1813.) Died in 1856. 

Pernot, pér’no’, (ALEXANDRE FRANCOIS,) a French 
landscape-painter, born at Vassy (Haute-Marne) in 1793. 
He gained a first medal in 1839. 

Perofski or Perowski, pd-rov’skee, (LEON ALEXIE- 
VITCH,) a Russian general and politician, born in 1791. 
He became minister of the interior in 1841, and was 
placed at the head of the Council of the Empire about 
1852. Died in 1856. 

Péron, pa’rdn’, (FRANGCOIS,) a French naturalist, born 
at Cérilly (Allier) in 1775. He accompanied Baudin in 
his expedition to’the South Sea in 1800, as physician 
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and zoologist, collected more than 100,000 specimens of 
animals, and wrotea “ Voyage of Discovery to Southern 
Lands,” (‘Voyage de Découvertes aux Terres aus- 
trales,” 4 vols., 1811-16,) a work of much merit. Died 
in 1810. 

See the ‘London Quarterly Review” for August, 1810. 

Peroni, pa-ro’/nee, (GiusEPPE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Parma about 1700; died in 1776. 

Perotti, pa-rot/tee, (NICcoLO,) an eminent Italian 
*grammarian, born in Umbria in 1430. He became Arch- 
bishop of Siponto, or Manfredonia, in 1458. He wrote 
a Latin grammar, (1473,) “ Cornucopia, or Commentaries 
of the Latin Language,” (“ Cornucopia, sive Commen- 
taria Linguz Latine,” 1489,) and other works. He 
translated into Latin the first five books of Polybius. 
Died in 1480. . 

_Pérouse; pa’rooz/, (JEAN FRANGoIs Galaup de la— 
glo’ deh 14,) an eminent French navigator, born at or 
near Albi (Tarn) in 1741. He entered the royal navy in 
1756, became lieutenant in 1775, and fought against the 
English in the American war, (1778-83.) In 1782 he 
took the British fort York, on the west coast of Hudson 
Bay. He was selected by the government to command 
an exploring expedition, and sailed with the Boussole 
and Astrolabe in August, 1785. Having doubled Cape 
Horn, he sailed northward to the sixtieth degree, and 
explored the coast between that point and California. 
In the autumn of 1786 he crossed the ocean to Macao. 
He explored the eastern coast of Asia from China to 
Avatsha in Kamtchatka, from which point he sailed to 
Botany Bay. The last letter received from him by his 
friends was dated at Botany Bay, February 7, 1788. 
About 1826 it was ascertained that he and his party 
perished by shipwreck at Vanicoro, (or Wanicoro). 

See Pierre Ditton, ‘Relation de la Découverte du Sort de La 
Pérouse,’’ Paris, 2 vols., 1836; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
** Monthly Review” for Noyember and December, 1798. 

Perowski. See PEROFSKI. 

Per-pen’/na or Per-per’na, (M. VENTO,) a Roman 
officer, was a partisan of Marius in the civil war. He 
served under Sertorius in Spain about five years. 
He was one of the assassins of Sertorius, who was 
killed in 72 B.c. After the death of Sertorius he was 
defeated by Pompey in Spain, taken prisoner, and put 
to death, (72 B.c.) 

Perperna. See PERPENNA. 

Perpinian, pér-pe-ne-an’, [ Lat. PERPINIA/NUS,] (PE- 
DRO JUAN,) a Spanish scholar, born in the province of 
Valencia in 1530. He was professor of eloquence at 
Rome. His “Eighteen Orations,” (‘Orationes duo- 

_deviginti,” 1587,) arguments for the old religion, were 
very popular. Died at Paris in 1566. 

See Lazert, ‘‘ De Vita et Scriptis P. J. Perpiniani,” 1749. 

Perpinianus. See PERPINIAN. 

Perquit, pér’ke’, (SEBASTIEN BirGy,)a French gene- 
ral, born in the department of Bas-Rhin in 1768.. He 
served with distinction during the first empire. Died 
in 1856. 

Perrache, pa’rash’, (MIcHEL,) a French sculptor, 
born at Lyons in 1686; died in 1750. 

Perraud, pa’r0’, (JEAN JosEPH,) a French sculptor, 
born at Monay (Jura) in 1821. He obtained a medal of 
the first class in 1855. 

Perrault, pa’r0’, (CHARLES,) a French author, born 

in Paris in 1628. Having obtained the favour of Col- 
bert, he was appointed controller-general of the king’s 
buildings, (ddments.) He was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1671. He scandalized the admirers of 
ancient classic authors by his ‘“ Parallel between the 
Ancients and Moderns,” (4 vols., 1688-98,) which was the 
signal of a long literary contest. This work was refuted 
by Boileau in his “Reflections on Longinus.” Among 
his other works is one entitled ‘ The Illustrious Men of 
the Age of Louis XIV.,” (1696-1701.) ‘‘ Perrault would 
probably have been surprised,” says the ‘ Nouvelle 
‘Biographie Générale,” “if any one had predicted to 
him that he should owe his immortality exclusively to 
his ‘Fairy-Tales,’ (‘Contes des Fées,’ 1697,)” which 
obtained great success in the nursery. Died in 1703. 


See “Mémoires de Perrault,”’ first published in 1 59; SAINTE- 
Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’* tome v.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 
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Perrault, (CLAUDE,) a celebrated French architect, 
born in Paris in 1613, was a brother of the preceding. 
His reputation is founded on the design of the fagade of 
the Louvre. Colbert having invited the artists of France 
to compete for this work, the design of Perrault was 
preferred. The colonnade of the Louvre, commenced in 
1666 and finished in 1670, is considered one of the most 
beautiful structures of the seventeenth century. He was 
also the architect of the Observatory of Paris. He pub- 
lished a translation of Vitruvius, (1673,) and other works. 
Died in 1688. ; 

See FonTenay, “ Dictionnaire des Artistes ;”? CiIcoGNARA, “Storia 


della Scultura ;” QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Vies des plus illustres 
Architectes.”’ 


Perray. See DUPERRAY. 

Perreau, pi/r6’, (JEAN ANDRE,) a French writer and 
jurist, born at Nemours in 1749. He was a member of 
the Tribunat, (1800-04,) and one of the rvapportemrs of 
the Code Civil. Among his works are “ Elements of 
Natural Legislation,” (1801,) and “ Elements of Roman 
Civil Law,” (‘Juris civilis Romani Elementa,” 1809.) 
Died in 1813. 

Perreciot, pér’se-o’, (CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a French 
antiquary, born at Roulans in 1728. He wrote “On the 
Civil State of Persons, etc. among the Gauls, from the 
Celtic Times to the Adoption of the Common Laws,” 
( Coutumes,) (1784-86.) Died in 1798. 

Perrée, pa’ra’, (JEAN BAPTISTE EMMANUEL,) a French 
admiral, born in Picardy in 1761. He was killed in a 
battle against Nelson in 1800. 

Perrein, pi’/ran’, (JEAN,) a French naturalist, born 
in 1750. He travelled in Africa and North America. 
Died at New York in 1805. 

Perrenot. See GRANVELLE. 

Perret, pa/ra’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a French cutler and 
writer, born at Béziers in 1730. He invented surgical 
instruments, and wrote “On the Art of Shaving One- 
self,” (1769.) Died in 1784. 

Perrier. See PERIER. 

Perrier or Périer, pa’re-4’, (FRANCOiS,) a painter and 
engraver, was born in Burgundy about 1590. He worked 
at Rome and Paris, and was one of the founders of the 
Academy of the latter city. He painted the H6tel de Ja 
Vrilliére, at Paris. His engravings of antique statues, 
etc. are commended. Died at Paris about 1654. 

Perrimezzi, pér-re-mét/see, (GIUSEPPE MARIA,) an 
Italian prelate and writer, born in Calabria in 1670; 
died in 1740. 

Perrin, pa/ran’, (ALPHONSE,) a French painter of 
history and landscapes, born in Paris in 1798. 

Perrin, (CLaupE.) See Vicror, Duke of Belluno. 

Perrin, (JEAN PAUL,) a French historian and Prot- 
estant minister, born at Lyons in the sixteenth century. 
He wrote a “ History of the Vaudois,” (1619.) 

Perrin, (MAXIMILIEN,) a French novelist, born in 
Paris in 1796. 

Perrin, (NARCISSF,) a French Orientalist, born at 
Lyons in 1795. He wrote a work on Persia, entitled 
“La Perse,” (7 vols., 1823.) 

Perrin, (OLIVIER STANISLAS,) a French painter, born 
at Rostrenen in 1761 ; died in 1832. 

Perrin, (PIeRRE,) a French poet, born at Lyons, is 
said to have been the first: writer of French operas. He 
produced a musical drama, entitled ‘ Pastorale,” in 1659, 
and obtained letters-patent to open an academy of music 
in Paris in 1669. Died in 1680. 

Perrin des Vosges, pa’ran’ da vozh, (JEAN Bap- 
TISTE,) a Frenchman, born at Epinal. He was elected 
in 1792 to the Convention, in which he opposed the 
excesses of the royalists and terrorists. He sat in the 
Council’ of Elders in 1798, and was the first president 
of the corps législatif, about 1800. Died in 1815. 

Perron, Du. See DUPERRON. 

Perrone, pér-ro/na, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Italian 
thedlogian, born at Chieri (Piedmont) in 1794. He 
wrote, besides other works, ‘Theological Lessons, 
( Praelectiones Theologicz,” 9 vols., 1835 ef seg-,) which 
ran through twenty-five editions. He became rector of 
the Roman College in 1853. 

Perronet, pi/ro’nd’, (JEAN RopoLPHE, ) an able 
French engineer and architect, born at Suresne, near 
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Paris, in 1708. He became first engineer of the roads which rendered him invisible, and a mirror by means 


and bridges of France about 1750, and organized the 
Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, which was frequented by 
students from foreign countries. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London. Among his master-pieces 
are the bridges of Neuilly, Nemours, and Pont Louis 
XVI, Paris. He invented a number of machines. Died 
in 1794. ‘ Perronet,” says A. Jadin, “was for bridges 
one of those creative geniuses whose appearance makes 
an epoch.” (Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) 

See BERTRAND, “Notice sur Perronet;’’ Prony, “ Notice histo- 
rique sur Perronet,”’ 1829. 

Perrot. See ABLANCOURT, D’. d 

Perrot, pa’ro’, (CHARLES,) a French Protestant min- 
ister, born in 1541, preached at Geneva, and advocated 
toleration. Died in 1608. 

Perrot, (FERDINAND VICTOR,) a French painter, born 
at Paimbceuf in 1808. He removed in 1840 to Saint 
Petersburg, where he was patronized by the imperial 
family. Died in 1841. 

Pér’rot, (Sir JoHN,) an English courtier or states- 
man, born about 1527, was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Treland in 1583. Died in 1592. 

Perrottet, pa’ro’ta’/, (G. SAMUEL,) a French bot- 
anist, born in 1793. He wrote narratives of voyages 
to Senegal and other places, and a “Flora of Sene- 
gambia,” (1831.) 

Pér’/ry, (JAMES,) an able British journalist, born at 
Aberdeen in 1756. He became a resident of London 
about 1776, and distinguished himself as a reporter for 
the ‘‘General Advertiser.” He was afterwards editor 
of the “Gazetteer” and the ‘Morning Chronicle,” a 
Whig organ, which he edited more than twenty years. 
He improved the method of reporting speeches, by 
employing a succession or relay of reporters on the 
same speech. Died in 1821. 

See Witt1AmM JeRDAN, “‘ Men I have known,’’ London, 1866, 


Perry, (JOHN,) an English engineer, born about 1670. 
He entered the service of Peter the, Great, as engineer, 
in 1698, and published a work called “The State of 
Russia under the Present Czar,” (1716.) Died in Eng- 
land in 1733. 

Pér’ry, (MATTHEW GALBRAITH,) an American naval 
officer, born at South Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1795, 
was a brother of Commodore Perry. | He served in the 
Mexican war of 1847, and in 1852 commanded the expe- 
dition to Japan, which opened the way to intercourse 
between that country and the United States. An account 
of this voyage was published, in 3 vols., in 1856. Died 
in 1858. 

Perry, (OLIVER HaAzarD,) a distinguished American 
commodore, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1785. 
On the 13th of September, 1813, as commander of a 
squadron on Lake Erie, he defeated the British under 
Commodore Barclay, after an engagement of three hours. 
For this brilliant victory he was made a captain and 
received from Congress a gold medal. Having been 
appointed commander of a squadron bound for the coast 
of Columbia, he died of yellow fever, in the island of 
Trinidad, in August, 1819. 

See “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans, ”’vol. ii. 

Perszeus, per-see/us, [Hepsaioc,] a Greek philosopher, 
surnamed Cirrrr/us because he was born at Cittium, in 
Crete. He was a favourite disciple of Zeno the Stoic, 
and flourished about 260 B.c. He was patronized by 
Antigonus Gonatas, who appointed him governor or 
commander at Corinth. According to Pausanias, he 
was killed at the capture of Corinth, in 243 B.c. He 
wrote several works, which are lost. 

Perse. See PErstrus, 

Persée. See Perseus. : 

Per-seph’o-ne, [Gr. Ilepoedévy ; Fr. PERSEPHONE, 
pér’sa’fon’,| the Greek name of PRosERPINE, which See. 

Perses. See Perseus, King of Macedonia. 

Per’setis, [Gr. [lepoeic; Fr. Prrsir, pér’sd’,] a 
famous hero and demi-god of classic mythology, was 
called a son of Jupiter and Danaé. (See DANAE.) Ac- 
cording to the fable, King Polydectes extorted from 
him a rash promise to bring to him the head of Medusa. 
To equip him for this enterprise, Minerva, Mercury, 
and the Nymphs gave him winged sandals, a helmet 


of which he could see the image of the Gorgon and 
avoid the petrifying effect of looking at the reality. 
After he had cut off her head, he flew through the air 
to Ethiopia, where he rescued Andromeda from a sea- 
monster and married her. 

Per’setis or Per’sé8, [Gr. Iepoeic; Fr. PERSEE, 
pér’sa’,] the last king of Macedonia, was the eldest son 
of Philip V., whom he succeeded in 179 B.c. Before 
this date, by perfidy and intrigues, he had procured the’ 
death of his brother Demetrius. He began early to pre- 
pare for a renewal of hostilities against the Romans, who 
declared war against him in 171 B.c. Several campaigns 
were fought, without decisive results, until L. Aimilius 
Paulus took command, in 168 B.c. He defeated Per- 
seus with great loss at Pydna, in June, 168, after which 
the whole kingdom submitted to the victors. Perseus 
escaped from this battle, but was soon taken prisoner, 
and was kept in captivity at Alba until his death, about 
164 B.C. 


See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxxviii.-xlv. 


Perseus, a Greek painter and disciple of Apelles, 
flourished about 300 B.c. He is mentioned by Pliny. 

Persiani, pér-se-4/nee, (FANNY Tacchinardi—tik- 
ke-nak’dee,) an Italian operatic singer, born in Rome in 
1818. She married a composer named Persiani about 
1835. Died in 13867. 

Persigny, (per-seen’ye,) de, [Fr. pron. deh pér’sén/- 
ye’,| (JEAN GILBeErr Vicror de Fialin—deh fe’4/lan’,) 
Comrk, a French minister of state, born in the depart- 
ment of Loire in 1808. He became about 1833 a zealous 
partisan of Louis Napoleon, and is said to have been the 
instigator of the attempt made by him at Strasbourg in 
1836. In 1840 he was arrested with Louis Napoleon at 
Boulogne, and condemned to imprisonment for twenty 
years. He was, however, released before the revolution 
of 1848, and renewed his intrigues. In January, 1852, 
he obtained the office of minister of the interior, which 
he resigned in June, 1854. He was sent as ambassador 
to London in 1855, was reappointed minister of the in- 
terior in November, 1860, and removed in June, 1863. 
M. Delaroa has published a work entitled ‘‘ Le Duc de 
Persigny et Empire,” (1866.) 

See H. CastI.te, ‘‘ Le Comte de Persigny ;”” E, bE M1rEcourT, 
“°M. de Persigny.”’ 

Persil, pér’sél’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French politician 
and advocate, born at Condom in 1785. He was minister 
of justice in 1834 and 1835. He published a good work, 
entitled “ Régime hypothécaire,” (1809.) 

Persio, pér’se-o, (ASCANIO,) an Italian philologist, 
born at Matera about 1550. He wrote a “Treatise on 
the Conformity of the Italian Language with the Greek,” 
etc., (1592.) His brother ANTONIO wrote several works 
on philosophy. Died after 1608. 

Persius, per’she-us, [ Fr. PERSE, parss,] or, more fully, 
Au’lus Per’sius Flac’cus, [It. AULO PERSIO FLACCo, 
Sw’lo pér’se-o flak’ko,| a celebrated Roman satirical 
poet, was born of an equestrian family at Volaterrze, 
in Etruria, in 34 A.D. He was a pupil of Cornutus 
the Stoic, to whom he became attached by an intimate 
friendship, which lasted until the death of Persius. He 
associated with Lucan and Seneca. His moral character 
appears to have been excellent. He died prematurely 
in November, 62 A.D., leaving six satires, extending 
altogether to only six hundred and fifty hexameter lines, 
Though his language is obscure, his style unpolished, 
and his delineations of men and manners greatly inferior 
to those of Horace and Juvenal, his sententious satires 
have been very popular in ancient, medizeval, and mod- 
ern times. His object is to inculcate the morality of 
the Stoics. Among the chief merits of his satires is 
the moral beauty of his doctrines. His dialogues are 
remarkably spirited, and display much dramatic power. 
The best English versions of Persius are those by Dryden, 
Gifford, Brewster, and Howes. Among the best editions 
of the text are those of Isaac Casaubon, (Paris, 1605,) 
Konig, (Gottingen, 1803,) and O. Jahn, (Leipsic, 1843.) 

See ‘A. Persii Flacci Vita,” attributed by some scholars to Suz- 
tronius; G. Massa, “‘ Osservazioni e Racconto della Vita di’ A. Per- 
sio Flacco,’? 1666; Baytr, ‘* Historica] and Critical Dictionary ;” 


“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” N. J. Suis, “‘ Dissertation sur 
Perse,’’ 1783. 
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Person, pér’sdn’, (FELIX,) a French writer, born at 
Caen in 1795. He published several books on the breed- 
ing of horses. 

Persona, pér-so’n4, (CRISTOFORO,) an Italian Hel- 
lenist, born at Rome in 1416. He translated into Latin 
some works of Athanasius, Origen, and Chrysostom. 
Died in 1485. 

Persona, pér-so’n4, (GOBELIN,) a German chronicler, 
born in Westphalia in 1358; died after 1418. 

Persoon, pér-sdn’, (CHRISTIAN HENDRIK,) a Dutch 
botanist and physician, born at the Cape of Good 
Hope about 1770. He settled at Paris about 1802, 
and published, besides several interesting works on 
cryptogamous plants, “ Synopsis of Plants,” (“ Synopsis 
Plantarum,” 2 vols., 1805-07.) Died in 1836. 

Persoz, pér’so’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a chemist, born in 
Switzerland in 1805. He obtained a chair in the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers, Paris, in 1852. He has 
published a ‘Treatise on the Printing of Tissues,” (4 
vols., 1846,) and other works. 

Persuis, de, deh pér’sii-e’, (Louis Luc LoIsrau,) a 
French composer, born at Metz in 1769. He composed 
operas and ballet-music. Died in Paris in 1819. 

Perthes. See BOUCHER DE PERTHES. 

Perthes, pér’tés, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH,) a learned 
German bookseller and publisher, born at Rudolstadt 
in 1772. He opened a bookstore in Hamburg in 1796, 
married a daughter of the editor Claudius, and made 
acquaintance with many literary men, among whom were 
Voss, Stolberg, Niebuhr, and the Schlegels. In 1822 
he removed to Gotha, where he published the “ Alma- 
nach de Gotha.” He died in 1843, and was succeeded 
in his business by his son Justus. 

See ‘“‘ F. Perthes Leben,’ by his son Clemens THEODOR, 2 vols., 
1848; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for November, 1856. 

Perti, pér’tee, (GIAcomMo ANTONIO,) an Italian com- 
poser, born at Bologna in 1661. He composed success- 
ful operas. Died in 1756. 

Perticari, pér-te-ka’ree, (GIULIO,) CouNT, an Ital- 
jan writer, born in the Romagna in 1779. He married 
a daughter of the poet Monti in 1812. His works, which 
form two volumes of the ‘ Biblioteca Scelta,” (Milan, 
1831,) are commended. Died in 1822. 

See MonTanar], “ Biografia di G. Perticari,” 1836. 

Per’ti-nax, (HELVius,) a Roman emperor, born at 
Alba Pompeia, on the Tanaro, in 126 A.D., was a son 
of a dealer in charcoal. He was a teacher of grammar 
before he entered the army. As prefect of a cohort, he 
served with distinction against the Parthians. He was 
admitted into the senate, and obtained command of a 
legion in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. In 179 A.D. he 
was consul. He suppressed a mutiny in Britain in the 
reign of Commodus, and was proclaimed emperor by the 
senate at the death of.Commodus, in January, 193 A.D. 
By the announcement of important reforms, and _ his 
efforts to restore discipline, he made enemies among the 
courtiers and prztorians, who murdered him in his 
palace in March, 193 A.D. ; 

See Capitrotinus, ‘‘ Pertinax;’’ Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of 
Rome ;”’ Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Pertusier, de, deh pér’tii’ze-4’, (CHARLES,) a Uit- 
térateur, born at Baume-les-Dames, in France, in 1779; 
died in 1836. 

Pertz, pérts, (GEORG HEINRICH,) a German historian, 
born at Hanover in 1795. He became royal librarian 
and councillor of the archives in his native city, and was 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. His 
most important work is entitled “ Historical Monuments 
of Germany,” (‘‘Monumenta Germaniz historica,” 13 
vols., 1854.) 

Pérugin, Le. See PrERUGINO. 

Perugino, pa-roo-jee/no, [called in French Lr PE- 
RUGIN, leh pa‘rii’zh4n’,] originally Pietro Vanucci, 
(v4-noot’/chee,) written, also, Vannucci and Vanuzzi, 
an eminent Italian painter, born at Castello della Pieve 
in 1446. He painted some frescos for Sixtus V. in the 
Sistine Chapel, Rome, about 1480, after which he worked 
at Florence and Perugia, from which circumstance he 
received his surname IL PERUGINO, or “the Perugian.” 
He was a good colorist, and surpassed most of his 
contemporaries in the gracefulness of his heads and 
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figures. His style, however, is considered rather dry. 
Among his best works are an “ Infant Christ with the 
Virgin,” in the Albani palace, Rome, the frescos of 
Scriptural subjects in the Sala del Cambio at Perugia, 
and an oil-picture of “The Holy Family,” and a “ Dead 
Christ,” in the Pitti palace, Florence. He was the 
master of Raphael. Died in 1524. 

See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? B. Orsin1, ‘‘ Vita di Pietro 
Perugino,”’ 1804; Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’? Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;” A. Mzzzanorre, 
*Commentario storico della Vita di P. Vannucci,”’ 1836. 

Peruzzi, pa-root’see, (BALDASSARE,) an able Italian 
architect and painter, born near Sienna in 1481. He 
painted some frescos at Rome, and attained great skill 
in perspective and scene-painting. His fresco of the 
“Judgment of Paris,” in the Villa Belcaro, is called 
his master-piece. He designed the beautiful Palazzo 
Massimi, Rome, and the celebrated Palazzo Farnesina, 
in which he painted “Perseus and Medusa.” Having 
been appointed architect of Saint Peter’s about 1520, he 
made a design for that church; but it was not executed. 
His works are characterized by grandeur, purity of de- 
sign, and nobleness of expression. Died in 1536. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters;” Lanzt, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy’ QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Vies des plus illus- 
tres Architectes,’’ 

Peruzzini, pd-root-see/nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
historical painter, born in 1629; died at Milan in 1694. 

Pesarese, Il. See CANTARINI, (SIMONE.) 

Pesaro, pa’84-ro or pé$/4-ro, (GIOVANNI,) an able 
Venetian diplomatist, born in 1589. He was elected 
doge in 1658. Died in 1659. 

Pescaire, de, MArRquis. See AVALOS, D’. 

Pescara, de, Marquis. See AVALOS, D’. 

Pescatore, pés-k4-to’ra, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian 
poet, born at Ravenna. He wrote a continuation of 
Ariosto’s “ Orlando Furioso,” (1548,) and other works, 
Died in 1558. 

Pesce, pa/sha, (NicoLa or Coua,) a Sicilian, who 
was noted as a swimmer and diver, lived about 1360- 
80. It is said that he dived into the whirlpool of 
Charybdis and brought up a gold cup which Frederick 
II. had thrown there to test his skill. 

Pescennius Niger. See NIGER. 

Peselli, pa-sel’lee, or Pesellino, pa-sél-lee’no,(FRAN- 
CESCO,) a painter, born in 1426, was a son of Pesello, 
noticed below. Died in 1457. 

Peselli, (FRANCESCO PESELLO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1380. He painted animals with 
success. Died in 1457. 

Peselli, (PESELLO,) an Italian painter of history and 
animals, born at Florence in 1404; died in 1481. 

Pesh-da’di-an or Pish-da/di-an, [from the Persian 
peshdid or pishdéd, te. “lawgiver,”| the name of one of 
the earliest of the ancient Persian dynasties, so called, 
according to Sir William Jones, from Hodsheng, (Ht- 
sheng,) who was distinguished for his justice and was 
surnamed P&sHDAD, or the “lawgiver.”” Kaidomers, 
the grandfather of Hoosheng, is commonly called the 
founder of the Peshdadian dynasty, and is said to have 
been the first who established a code of laws and a regu- 
lar government in Persia. To this line of Persian kings 
belonged the famous Jemsheed, (or Jamschid,) who 
occupies so prominent a place in the ancient legends of 
the East. 

See ArKinson, ‘‘ Abridgment of the Shah Nameh of Firdausi,” 
London, 1832; ‘“‘ A Short History of Persia,” in vol. v. of the works 
of Sir WILtiAM Jongs. 

Pesmes, de, deh pém, (FRANCOIS Louls,) a Swiss 
general, called SAINT-SAPHORIN, (SAN s@’fo’rANn’,) was 
born in the Pays de Vaud in 1668. He was sent by 
the Swiss government to the Congress of Utrecht, and 
signed the treaty of alliance in 1714. He entered the 
service of George I. of England in 1716 as a general, 
and was sent as minister to Vienna. Died in 1737. , 

Pesne, pén, (ANTOINE,) a French painter, born in 
Paris in 1683. He worked at Berlin, to which he was 
invited by the king. He painted many portraits and 
historical pieces, and received the title of first painter 
to the king. Died in Berlin in 1757. 

Pesne, (JEAN,) a painter and engraver, 
the preceding, was born at Rouen about 1624. 


the father of 
Ife en- 
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graved ‘many admirable prints after Nicolas Poussin, 
whose style and spirit he reproduced with great success. 
Died in Paris in 1700. ; 

Pesselier, pés‘le-4’, (CHARLES ETIENNE,) a French 
dittévateur, was born in Paris in1712, He wrote com- 
edies, fables, and other works. Died in 1763. i 

Pessuti, pés-soo’tee, (GIoVACCHINO,) an Italian 
mathematician, born at Rome in 1743. He obtained 
in 1787 the chair of mathematics at the Roman Col- 
lege of Sapienza. He wrote treatises on hydraulics and 
on the occultation of fixed stars by the moon, (1802.) 
Died in 1814. 

Pestalozzi, pés-t4-lot/see, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a 
Swiss teacher and educational reformer of great merit 
and influence, was born at Zurich in 1746. He received 
a liberal education, and became a cultivator of the soil, 
but in this occupation he was not successful. He wrote 
a popular novel, “Leinhardt und Gertrud,” (4 vols., 
1781,) designed to promote the better education of the 
poor, and “ Inquiries into the Process of Nature for the 
Development of the Human Race,” (1797.) In 1798 he 
opened a school for orphans at Stanz, where he adopted 
a system of mutual instruction. Having been driven 
from Stanz by the Austrians in 1799, he removed to 
Burgdorf, where his school prospered and acquired a 
wide reputation. In 1804 he removed to Yverdun. 
He was distinguished for energy, philanthropy, and 
originality, but was deficient in practical ability to 
manage a large institution. Died in 1827. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘ The Fortunes of my Life,”? 1826 ; 
Oppet, ‘‘ J. H. Pestalozzi’s Leben,’’ 1846; Life, by Von RAUMER, 
1855; BANDLIN, ‘‘ Pestalozzi, seine Zeit, seine Wirkungen,’’ 1843; 
BiocuMann, “H. Pestalozzi,’’? Dresden, 1846; AHRENDSs, ‘‘ Pesta- 
lozzi, sein Leben und sein Wirken,” 1846; E. Brger, ‘ Beitrag zur 
Biographie J. H. Pestalozzi,’’ 1827; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;’? “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1828; ‘“‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for July, 1849. 

Pestel, pés’tel, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
jurist, born at Rinteln in 1724; died at Leyden in 1805. 

Pestel, pés’tel, (PAUL,) a Russian revolutionist, born 
in 1794, was a leader of a secret society or conspiracy 
which designed to substitute liberal institutions for 
absolutism in Russia. He was hung in 1826. 

Petagna, pa-tan’y4, (VINCENZO,) an Italian botanist, 
born at Naples in 1734. He was professor of botany 
in the University of Naples, and published “ Botanic 
Institutes,” (‘Institutiones Botanice,” 5 vols., 1785.) 
Died in 1810. 

Petau, peh-td’, or Petavu, peh-t@’vii’, [Lat. Pera’- 
vius,] (DENIs,) a French scholar and Jesuit of great 
Jearning, born at Orléans in 1583. He was professor of 
theology at Paris from 1621 to 1644. He published a 
great work on chronology, “ De Doctrina Temporum,”’ 
(2 vols., 1627,) which is highly esteemed. Among his 
other works is “‘ Theologica Dogmata,” (5 vols., 1644-50.) 
He wrote against Salmasius. Died in Paris in 1652. 

See Bay er, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary; Henri DE 
Vators, ‘‘Oratio in Obitum D. Petavii,’’ 1653; Leon ALLATIUS, 
“‘ Melissolyra de Laudibus D. Petavii,’? 1653; Nictron, “‘Mé- 
mozires, 

Petau, (PAUL,) an antiquary, born at Orléans in 1568. 
He wrote on medals, etc. Died in 1614. 

Petavius. See Perau, (DENIS.) 

Petavu. See Perau. . 

Pe’ter, [Gr. Ilézpoc; Lat. Pe”rrus; Fr. PIERRE, pe-air’; 
Ger. PETER, pa/ter; Ital. Prerro, pe-a/tro; Span. 
PEDRO, pa/DRo,] SAINT, one of the twelve apostles, was 
born at Bethsaida, on the Sea of Galilee, and was a 
brother of Andrew. His original name was SIMON ; 
but when he became a disciple of Christ he received 
the name of PErER, which in Greek signifies a “rock.” 
He was sometimes called CrpHas. His occupation was 
that of a fisherman. He was a man of ardent tempera- 
ment, affectionate and generous. He was favoured with 
special manifestations of his Master’s confidence, and 
performed a more prominent part in the sacred history 
than any other of the twelve disciples. Peter and An- 
drew were the first of the apostles in the order of time. 
On several occasions Peter acted as spokesman for his 
fellow-apostles ; and it is supposed by many that he 
possessed some pre-eminent authority. When the Lord 
Jesus was arrested, Peter drew a sword and cut off the 
ear of the high-priest’s servant ; but, in the severe crisis 
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that followed, his faith and courage failed, so that he 
denied his Master. Having recovered from this lapse 
by hearty repentance, he became a zealous and powerful 
minister, and spoke with great effect at Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost. He raised Tabitha, or Dorcas, from 
the dead, and performed other miracles. He received a 
divine mission to preach the gospel to Cornelius, a gen- 
tile. About 44 A.D. he was cast into prison by Herod 
the king, but he was delivered by an angel. The last 
passage of sacred history which mentions Saint Peter 
is the account of a council held at Jerusalem about 50 
A.D. (Acts xv.) Tradition adds that he preached in 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Pontus, and that he 
suffered martyrdom in Rome about 65 a.p. He wrote 
two epistles, which are included in the canon of Scrip- 
ture, and are highly prized. 

_ See Matthew x. 2, xvi. 16-19, xvii., xxvi. 33-75; Mark i. 10, 29, 
1X.12, 5, x. 28, XIV. 29, 33,54, 66-72; Luke v,, vi. 14, xviii. 28, 
XXIl, 31-34, 54-62, xxiv. 12; John 1. 40-44, vi. 68, xiii. 6-9, 24, 37, 
XVlil. 10, 15-18, 25-27, Xx. 2-6, xxi. 2-21; Actsi., i1., ill., Iv., v., Vill. 
14, 20, IX. 32-43. X. 5-48, xl. Aasstm, xii, 3-17, and xy. 7. Also, 
L. Cuccaen, ‘* Vita di San Pietro,” 1777. 

Pe’ter, (or Pedro, pa/dro,) often called Dom Pedro, 
(ANroNIO JozE de Alcantara—da 4l-kan/ta-r4,) Em- 
peror of Brazil and King of Portugal, a son of John VI. 
of Portugal, was born at Queluz in 1798. On the con- 
quest of Portugal by the French, in 1807, he was taken 
by his father to Brazil. He married Maria Leopoldina 
of Austria about 1816, and became Regent of Brazil 
in 1821. A revolution having rendered Brazil indepen- 
dent of Portugal, Dom Pedro was proclaimed emperor 
on the 12th of October, 1822. He was recognized as 
such by the Portuguese government in 1825. At the 
death of his father (1826) he inherited the throne of 
Portugal, which he soon abdicated in favour of his 
daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria. The disaffection of 
his subjects became so violent that he abdicated: the 
crown of Brazil in favour of his son in 1831, and re- 
turned to Portugal, from which he expelled his brother, 
Dom Miguel, who had usurped the royal power. Died 
in 1834. 

See EpuaArp Grossg, ‘Dom Pedro I., oder Geschichte der 
neuesten Revolution von Brasilien und Portugal,” 1836; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Peter or Pedro II. de Alcantara, Emperor of 
Brazil, born at Rio Janeiro in December, 1825, is a son 
of the preceding, who abdicated in his favour in 1831. 
He began to act as emperor on the 23d of July, 1840, 
when he was declared of age. In 1843 he married 
Theresa Christina Maria, a daughter of the King of 
the Two Sicilies. He cultivates literature, and has the 
reputation ofa liberal and popular ruler. 

Peter, Emperor of Constantinople. See COURTENAY, 
DE, (PIERRE.) 

Peter [Russ. PErr, pe-dtr’] I, or Peter the Great, 
[Fr. PIERRE LE GRAND, pe-air’” leh gr6N; Ger. PETER 
DER GRossE, pa’ter dér gros’seh ; It: PrleTROTL GRANDE, 
pe-a’tro él grin’da; Lat. Pe’rrus Mac/nus,] Czar of 
Russia, born at Moscow, June 10, 1672, was the third son 
of Alexis Mikhailovitch. His mother was Natalia, the 
second wife of Alexis. Feodor, the eldest son of Alexis, 
having died without issue, in 1682, Peter was recognized 
as his successor, in preference to Ivan, who was a feeble- 
minded youth. Their ambitious sister Sophia, however, 
fomented a bloody mutiny among the strelitzes, and 
procured the proclamation of Ivan and Peter as joint 
sovereigns. Sophia acted as regent until 1689, when 
she was confined in a convent and Peter began to reign 
as sole autocrat. He married Eudoxia Feodorovna in 
1689. Some years before this date he had received 
scientific instruction from Le Fort, a native of Geneva, 
who became one of his advisers or ministers after his 
accession. 

Peter had received from nature violent passions and 
an indomitable energy. In the early part of his reign 
he determined to reform the institutions, governmental 
system, and customs of Russia, which was far behind 
other countries of Europe in civilization. His first care 
was to organize an army with the European discipline ; 
and he set the example by entering the army himself as 
a private soldier. He also gave much attention to the 
construction of a navy, and learned practical seamanship 
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by cruising on the White Sea. He procured the ser- 
vices of many foreign engineers, shipwrights, artisans, 
etc. In 1696 he captured Azof from the Turks by the 
aid of his new navy. 

Prompted by an irrepressible activity and desire of 
knowledge, in 1697 he visited Western Europe incognito, 
accompanied by several of his favourite officers or min- 
isters, who were accredited as ambassadors to Holland. 
He took a lodging in a small house at Saardam, where 
he worked for wages as a ship-carpenter, under the name 
of Pieter Timmerman. 

In January, 1698, he went to England, where he passed 
about three months. Here, says Macaulay, ‘his stately 
form, his intellectual forehead, his piercing black eyes, 
his Tartar nose and mouth, his gracious smile, his frown, 
black with all the stormy rage and hate of a barbarian 
tyrant, . . . were during some weeks popular topics of 
conversation.” He returned to his capital, Moscow, 
after an absence of seventeen months, and punished 
with great severity the strelitzes, who had rebelled while 
he was absent. He established naval and other schools, 
caused useful works to be translated into Russian, re- 
quired his subjects to trade with foreigners, and made 
various other innovations, against which a great number 
of his subjects were deeply prejudiced. He also dis- 
banded the strelitzes, who had served as a body-guard 
of the Czars. In 1700 he formed an alliance with the 
Kings of Poland and Denmark against Charles XII. 
of Sweden, who defeated the Russians at Narva in the 
same year. Peter founded Saint Petersburg in 1703, 
and prosecuted vigorously the war against Charles, who 
was defeated at the decisive battle of Pultowa, in 1709. 
(See CHARLES XII.) In 1711 he married Catherine, 
a girl of obscure origin, who had been taken prisoner at 
Marienburg. (See CATHERINE I.) 

The war between Russia and Turkey having been re- 
newed, Peter conducted an army in person across the 
Pruth into the dominions of the Sultan. Hemmed in 
by the Turkish army, and unable to obtain a regular 
supply of provisions, he was reduced to a dangerous 
situation, from which, it is said, the empress Catherine 
rescued him by overtures of peace and rich presents to 
the grand vizier. Peter obtained peace by restoring Azof 
and Taganrog in July, 1711, after which he prosecuted 
with success the war against the Swedes in Pomerania 
and conquered Finland. He transferred the senate to 
Saint Petersburg in 1713, soon after which the imperial 
palaces of that city were finished. In 1716 he visited 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and France. During his 
visit to Copenhagen he was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the combined fleets of Russia, Holland, England, 
and Denmark. 

Alexis, the eldest son of Peter, had constantly opposed 
his projects of reform, and had selected his favourites 
and advisers among the enemies of his father’s policy. 
Having remonstrated without effect against this conduct, 
Peter compelled him, in February, 1718, to renounce the 
succession. Alexis was then tried for conspiracy by a 
council of judges and bishops, who cendemned him to 
death. The circumstances attending the death of Alexis, 
attested as they appear to be by unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, seem to prove beyond a doubt that he was 
poisoned by order of his father. (See ALEXIS.) 

In 1719 Peter was afflicted by the death of his second 
son, Peter, the heir-apparent and the issue of Catherine. 
He made, in September, 1721, at Nystad, (or Neustadt,) 
a treaty of peace with the King of Sweden, who ceded 
to him Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Carlia, and Viborg. 
Finland was restored to Sweden by this treaty. Having 
thus fortunately ended a war of twenty years, he assumed, 
at the request of the senate, the titles of ‘‘ Peter the Great, 
Emperor of all the Russias, and Father of his Country.” 
He afterwards directed his attention to internal improve- 
ments, and founded the Academy of Sciences about 1724. 
The public offices and tribunals had been removed in 
1721 to Saint Petersburg, the population of which he 
had rapidly increased by arbitrary measures. Among 
his favourite ministers and courtiers were Mentchikof 
and Galitzin. He died at Saint Petersburg on the 28th 
of January or the 8th of February, 1725, leaving two 
daughters, Elizabeth, who became empress, and Anna. 


Catherine reigned until her death, in 1727, and was sue- 
ceeded by Peter II., a son of Alexis. 


See Joun Mort ey, ‘Life of Peter the Great,” 3 vols., 17393 
Mavuvi ton, *‘ Histoire de Pierre Ier,’’ 1742; ALEx. GoRDON, M4 His- 
tory of Peter the Great,” 1755 ; VoLTAIRE, “‘ Histoire de Russie sous 
Pierre le Grand,” 1759-63; Crauptus, “ Peter der Grosse,”’. 3 vols., 
1798-1818 ; Gotikow, “‘ Life of Peter the Great,” (in Russian,) 12 
vols., 1788-98 ; RABENER, “‘ Leben Petri I.,”? 1725; Von HALEM, 
‘Leben Peters des Grossen,’”’ 3 vols., 1803-05; Grosse, “‘ Peter 
der Grosse,”’ 1836; Pu. pe S¥cur, “* Histoire de Russie et de Pierre 
le Grand,” 1829; Reicue, ‘ Peter der Grosse und seine Zeit,’’ v84r 5 
BENJAMIN BERGMANN, ‘ Peter der Grosse als Mensch und Regent,” 
3 vols., 1823-26; ‘‘ North American Review’’ for October, 1845, (by 
J. Lotrurop Mor ey.) 

Peter II, (Alexievitch,) a grandson of Peter the 
Great, was bornjin 1714 or 1715. He began to reign in 
May, 1727. Wis accession was promoted by Mentchikof, 
who expected to have great power or influence during 
his minority. Ivan Dolgoruki, however, became the 
favourite of Peter, who banished Mentchikof to Siberia. 
Peter died in January, 1730, and was succeeded by Anna 
Ivanowna. 

Peter III, (Feodorovitch,) Emperor of Russia, 
born in 1728, was a grandson of Peter the Great, and a 
son of Anna, who was married to the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. He was recognized as heir to the throne by 
Elizabeth in 1742, and married, in 1745, Sophia Augusta 
of Anhalt-Zerbst, who assumed the name of Catherine. 
He succeeded his aunt Elizabeth in January, 1762. 
Among his first acts was a treaty of peace with Frederick 
the Great. Having provoked the enmity of the nobles 
and clergy by some innovations, he was dethroned and 
strangled in July, 1762, by conspirators, of whom his 
wife was an accomplice. (See CATHERINE II.) 

See Ranrt, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung des Kaisers Peter III.,”’ 1773; 
THIEBAULT DE LAvEAux, “ Histoire de Pierre III,” 3 vols., 1798; 


Go.LpERN, “‘Biographie Peters III.,” 1792; Hexpic, ‘‘ Biographie 
Peters III.,” 2 vols., 1808-09. 

Peter (or Pedro, pa’pro) I, King of Aragon, was a 
son of Sancho Ramirez. Died in 1104. 

Peter (or Pedro) II, King of Aragon, born in 1174, 
was a son of Alfonso II. Died in 1213. 

Peter (or Pedro) III, surnamed THE GREAT, King 
of Aragon, was born in 1236, and succeeded his father, 
James I., in 1276. He had married about 1262 Con- 
stance, a daughter of Manfred, King of Naples and Sicily. 
After the death of Manfred, Peter asserted his claim to 
the kingdom of Naples against Charles of Anjou, who 
had possession of it and who was supported by the 
pope. The interest of Peter was promoted by the mas- 
sacre of the French at the Sicilian Vespers, March 30, 
1282, and by several naval victories gained by his. ad- 
miral, Roger di Loria, over the fleet of Charles. He 
died in 1285, and was succeeded by his son, Alfonso III. 

pe Zurita, “ Anales de“Aragon ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”’ . 

Peter (or Pedro) IV., surnamed THE CEREMONIOUS, 
King of Aragon, born in 1317, was the son of Alfonso 
IV. He began to reign in 1336. Died in 1387. 

Peter (or Pedro) I, surnamed 1HE CRUEL, King of 
Castile and Leon, born about 1334, succeeded his father, 
Alfonso XI., in £350. He married Blanche de Bourbon, 
a French princess, in 1353, but he soon imprisoned her 
and married Juana de Castro, whom he also maltreated. 
The friends of these ladies revolted without success, and 
Blanche was put to death by order of Peter. About 
1366 he was driven out of Castile by Du Guesclin and 
others, who supported Pedro’s brother, Henry de Trans- 
tamare, as king. Peter was restored by the English 
Black Prince in 1367, and was assassinated by Henry de 
Transtamare in 1369. 

See Lopez pe Ayata, ‘‘Cronica de los Reyes Pedro I.,”’ etc., 
1591; CounT DE LA Roca, “El Rey Don Pedro defendido,”’ 1648 ; 


Ditton, ‘‘ History of the Reign of Peter the Cruel,” 2 vols., 1788 ; 
ProspeR MErIMEs, “ Histoire de Don Pedro, Roi de Castille,” 


‘2 vols., 1848; Frorssart, ‘Chronicles ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale.” 

Peter (Pedro) I, King of Portugal, born in 1320, 
was a son of Alfonzo 1V., whom he succeeded in 1357- 
Died in 1367. 

Peter (Pedro) II, King of Portugal, a younger son 
of John IV., was born in 1648. Having deposed his 
brother, Alfonzo VI., in 1667, he became regent. He 
reigned as king from 1683 until his death, in 1706. 
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Peter or Pedro IV. of Portugal. See PETER I., 
Emperor of Brazil. 

Peter or Pedro V., King of Portugal, born at Lisbon 
in September, 1837, was a son of Queen Donna Maria da 
Gloria, and a nephew of the preceding. He succeeded 
his mother in November, 1853, under the regency of his 
father, and assumed the functions of royalty in Septem- 
ber or November, 1855. He was a popular prince. He 
died in November, 1861, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Louis I. 

Peter (or Pierre, pe-air’) I, surnamed MAUCLERC, 
Duke of Brittany, and Count de Dreux, was a grandson 
of Louis VI. of France. He married, about 1212, Alix 
de Thouars, the heiress of Brittany. He served under 
Louis IX. in the crusade of 1249, and died in 1250. 

Peter (Pierre) II, Duke of Brittany, succeeded his 
brother, Francis I., in 1450. Died in 1457. 

Peter, [Gr. Ilérpoc,] Bishop of Alexandria, succeeded 
Theonas in 300 A.D. He was beheaded in the reign of 
Maximinus IL, in 311. He is eulogized by Eusebius. 

Peter or Pe/trus oF ALEXANDRIA, the companion 
and successor of Athanasius. Having been designated 
by the latter, he was elected bishop by the orthodox 
party in 373 A.D., but was quickly deposed by the Arians, 
He was restored in 378, and died in 381 A.D. 

Peter or Buots, |Lat. PE’rRUs BLESEN’SIS,] an emi- 
nent French ecclesiastic, born at Blois. He was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Bath by Henry II. of England. 
He died in 1200, leaving many letters and other works, 
which have been printed, (1519 and 1667.) 

Peter or Pe/trus of SEBAS’TE, a bishop, born in 
Cappadocia about 350 A.D., was a brother of Basil the 
Great, by whom he was ordained a presbyter. He 
became Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, about 380. 
Died after 390 A.D. 

Peter, [Lat. Pr/rrus,] surnamed CHRYSOL/oGUS, a 
Bishop of Ravenna, who died in 450 A.D. 

Peter de Bruys, (deh brii-e’,) a French preacher, 
who began about 1110 to speak against the corruptions 
of the Church. He is said to have rejected masses, the 
Lord’s Supper, and other ordinances. He was burned 
at the stake in 1130. 

See Hovecson, ‘“‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867, 

Peter Comestor. See CoMEsToR. 

Peter the Deacon, an Italian chronicler, born at 
Rome in 1107; died after 1159. 

Peter the Hermit, [Fr. Prerre L’ERMITE, pe-air’ 
lér’mét’; It. Prerro L’EREMITA, pe-a/tRro 14-ra-mee’ta, ] 
a famous enthusiast, agitator, and crusader, was born in 
the diocese of Amiens about the middle of the eleventh 
century. He performed a pilgrimage to Palestine about 
1094, and was filled with indignation by the oppressions 
to which the pilgrims were subjected. On his return 
he received a commission from Pope Urban II. to preach 
a crusade against the infidels. He traversed France 
and other countries barefoot, and by his fervent appeals 
enlisted a host of crusaders and outlaws estimated at 
nearly 100,000. He led them as far as Constantinople, 
and, after the defeat of this rabble near Nice, he accom- 
panied Godfrey to Jerusalem. Nearly all of the rabble 
perished miserably. He died in Flanders in 1115. 

See Micuaup, ‘ Histoire des Croisades;’? H. Prat, ‘‘ Pierre 
l’Ermite et la premiére Croisade,’”’ 1840. 

Pe’ter Lom/bard, a distinguished Italian theologian, 
born in the district of Novara. He was elected Bishop 
of Paris int159. He produced a celebrated compilation 
of sentences from the Fathers, (“Sententiarum Libri 
IV.,”) which was much used as a text-book, and often 
reprinted and commented on. Died about 1160. 

Peter Martyr. See ANGHIERA, DE. 

Pe’ter Mar’tyr, [Ital. Prrrro MARTIRE, pe-a’tRo 
mar’te-ra,] or Prerro Vermigli, (vér-mél’yee,) an emi- 
nent Protestant theologian, was born at Florence in 1500, 
and educated in the Catholic faith. Having been ¢on- 
verted to the Reformed religion, he repaired in 1542 to 
Zurich, where he acquired the friendship of Bullinger. 
He afterwards became professor of theology at Stras- 
burg, having the celebrated Bucer for his colleague. At 
the invitation of Edward VI., he visited England, and 
was appointed in 1549 professor of divinity at Oxford. 
Soon after the accession of Mary, he left England, and 
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was invited to fill the chair of theology at Zurich. Asa 
Protestant writer he is esteemed second only to Calvin, 
whom he is said to have surpassed in learning, and his 
virtues and eloquence were eulogized by Catholics as 
well as Protestants. He was the author of several com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, and other theological works. 
Died at Zurich in 1562. 

See M’Crir, “ History of the Reformation in Italy ;’ ScHLossEr, 
“Leben Peter Martyrs,’ 1809; Woop, ‘Athen Oxonienses ;” 
Scumript, “‘ Vie de Pierre Martyr Vermigli,”” Strasbourg, 1835. 

Pe’ter Mon/gus, [Gr. Ilérpoc 6 Moyydc,] became Mo- 
nophysite Patriarch of Alexandria in 477 A.D. Having 
been deposed by the emperor Zeno, he was restored in 
482. By a compromise or temporizing policy he retained 
his office until he died, in 490. 

See Smiru, “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” ete. 


Peter Nolasque (no’lask’) or Nolasco, (no-l4s’ko,) 
the founder of the Order of Mercy, (for the redemption 
of captives taken by the Moors,) was born in Languedue 
about 1189; died in 1256. 

Peter the Venerable, a French monk, born about 
1092, became Abbot of Clugny. Died in 1156, 

Peter, pa’ter, (WENCESLAUS,) a Bohemian painter, 
born at Carlsbad in 1742. He worked at Rome, and 
was a skilful painter of animals. Died at Rome in 1829. 

Peterborough. See MorDAUNT. 

Peterman, pa’ter-m4n’, (AucusT HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man geographer, born near Nordhausen in 1822. He 
aided Johnston, of Edinburgh, in the “ Physical Atlas,” 
and T. Milner in the “ Atlas of Physical Geography.” 
He became about 1854 editor of a monthly journal 
devoted to geographical discovery, published at Gotha. 
He wrote or edited “ An Account of the Expeditions to 
Central Africa.” 

Peterneefs. See NEEFS, (PETER.) 

Peters, pa’ters, (BONAVENTURE,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1614, was the best marine painter 
of his time. His favourite subjects were storms and 
shipwrecks. He also painted views of the sea in a 
calm. Died at Antwerp in 1652. 

Pe’ters, (CHARLES,) an English divine, born in Corn- 
wall. He became rector of Saint Mabyn in 1727, and 
wrote a ‘Critical Dissertation on the Book of Job.” 
Died in 1777. A volume of his sermons was published 
after his death. 

Peters, (Francis Lucas,) a Flemish landscape- 
painter, born at Mechlin (Malines) in 1606; died at 
Brussels in 1654. 

Peters, (GERARD.) See PIETERS. 

Peters or Peter, (HUGH,) an English dissenting 
minister, born in Cornwall in 1599. He preached in 
Salem, Massachusetts, several years, between 1635 and 
1641. On his return to England he became a par- 
tisan of the Parliament, acquired much influence, and 
was a preacher to the army which fought against the 
king. He was tried for treason and hung by the royalists 
in 1660. His reputation is defended by some respectable 
writers. 

See S. Peters, “‘ History of Hugh Peters,”’ 1807; Brook, ‘* Lives 
of the Puritans,” 

Peters, (JAN,) an excellent Flemish marine painter, 
a brother of Bonaventure, noticed above, was born at 
Antwerp in 1625. His figures are well designed and 
his landscapes finely touched. Among his master-pieces 
is the “ Port of Oran.” Died in 1677. 

Pe’ters, (JOHN CHARLES,) M.D.,an American home- 
opathic physician, born in New York in 1819, has pub- 
lished a “‘ Treatise on Diseases of the Head,” a “ Treatise 
on Diseases of the Eyes,” and other medical works, and 
was for a time editor of the ‘ North American Journal 
of Homeceopathy.” 

Peters, (PHILLIS WHEATLEY.) See WHEATLEY. 

Peters, (RICHARD,) an American, jurist, born in Phila- 
delphia in 1744. He was appointed in 1776 secretary 
of the board of war, and was, afterwards judge of the 
United States district court for Pennsylvania. Died 
in 1828. He was remarkable for his dry humour, ready 
wit, etc. 

Peters, (SAMUEL,) an Episcopal divine, born at 
Hebron, Connecticut, in 1735. During the Revolution 
he sided with the Tories, and took refuge in England, 
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where he published a “General History of Connecticut.” 
He is satirized in Trumbull’s “ McFingal” under the 
name of “ Parson Peter.” Died in 1826. 

Peters, (SAMUEL JARVIS,) an American merchant, 
born in Canada in 1801, settled in New Orleans, and 
became president of the State Bank of Louisiana. Died 
in 1855. 

Petersen, pa’ter-sen, (FREDERIK CHRISTIAN,) a 
Danish scholar, and professor of philology at Copen- 
hagen, was born in Seeland in 1786. Among his prin- 
cipal works are a “‘ Manual of Greek Literary History,” 
es an “Introduction to the Study of Archzology,” 

1825.) 

Petersen, (NrELS MATTHIAS,) an eminent Danish 
historian and antiquary, born at Sanderum, in the isle 
of Funen, in 1791. He was a fellow-student of Rask, 
who became his friend. He published in 1829 a “ His- 
tory of the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish Lan- 
guages,” (2 vols.,) which is highly esteemed. In 1845 
he became professor of Northern literature in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Among his important works 
are a “History of Denmark in Heathen Times,” (3 
vols., 1834-38,) and “Contributions to the History of 
Danish Literature,” (1st vol., 1853.) He died in Copen- 
hagen in May, 1862. 

See Ers.ew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 

Pe’ther, (ABRAHAM,) an English landscape-painter, 
born at Chichester in 1756, was a son of William Pether, 
noticed below. He painted moonlight scenes with suc- 
cess. Died in 1812. 

His son SEBASTIAN, born about 1790, was also a 
landscape-painter. Died in 1844. 

Pether, (WILLIAM,) an English engraver in mezzotint, 
and painter, born about 1730, flourished about 1770. 
He engraved some works of Rembrandt, and some of 
his own designs. 

Péthion. See PETION, (JEROME.) 

Pétiet, pa’te-4’, (CLAUDE,) a French administrator, 
born at Chatillon-sur-Seine in 1749. He was minister 
of war from February, 1796, to July, 1797, and governor 
of Lombardy, (1800-02.) Died in 1806. 

Pétigny, de, deh pa’tén’ye’, (FRANCOIS JULES,) a 
French antiquary, born in Paris in 1801. He received 
a prize of nine thousand francs for his “Studies on the 
History, Laws, and Institutions of the Merovingian 
Period,” (2 vols., 1842-44.) Died in 1858. 

Pet/i-grt, (JAMES Louls,) an eminent American 
lawyer and statesman, born in Abbeville district, South 
Carolina, about 1789. He practised law at Charleston, 
and was attorney-general of South Carolina from 1822 
to 1830. He differed from the large majority of the 
people of his State on the subject of nullification about 
1831.. He also opposed the secession movement of 
1860-61. Died in 1863. 

See Wm. J. Grayson, “‘James L. Petigru; a Biographical 
Sketch,”’ 1866, 

Pétion, pa’te-dn’, (ALEXANDRE,) the first President 
of the republic of Hayti, was born at Port-au-Prince in 
1770. His father was a wealthy colonist, his mother a 
mulatto, He was sent to France to be educated, and 
served at an early age in the Frencharmy. Afterwards, 
when the Revolution broke out, he took an active part 
in the rising of the coloured people, and distinguished 
himself as an officer of artillery. His humane disposi- 
tion and pleasing manners gained for him the favour of 
all classes ; and during the period of terror he succeeded 
in protecting many of the colonists. When the blacks, 
under Toussaint, began to proscribe the whites and 
mulattos, Pétion resisted them by arms, but he was soon 
forced to fly from the island. Returning with General 
Le Clerc, he fought for some time under the French 
standard ; but, disgusted at length by the cruelties of the 
French, and especially by their treachery towards Tous- 
saint and their attempt to re-establish slavery, he again 
joined Dessalines, and on the death of the latter was 
elected President of the southern and western portion 
of the island, while Christophe, who had been general- 
in-chief under Dessalines, became ruler of the northern 
part. Pétion was a man of sincere and deep religious 
convictions, As a ruler he was distinguished for the 
republican simplicity of his manners and mode of life, 


as well as for his humanity and impartial justice. But 
the anxieties caused by the difficulties of his position, in 
the midst of a population hitherto wholly unaccustomed 
to self-control,—anxieties which were still further in- 
creased, on his part, by an extreme and almost morbid 
conscientiousness,—proved too much for his health. He 
died, universally lamented, on the 29th of March, 1818. 
As a military officer, he was remarkable for skill and 
serene courage. For some very interesting particulars 
respecting President Pétion, the reader is referred to 
numbers 48 and 49 of volume xxxix. of “The Friend,” 
(1866,) published in Philadelphia. The article in ques- 
tion is from the pen of Stephen Grellet. 

See SAInT-ReEmt1, ‘‘ Pétion et Haiti,’’ Paris, 5 vols., 1854-58. 

Petion (or Péthion) de Villeneuve, pa’te-dn’/* 
deh vél/nuv’, (JEROME,) a French revolutionist, born at 
Chartres in 1753. He was a radical member of the 
National Assembly in 1790. His abilities were mediocre. 
He was one of the three deputies sent to conduct the 
king from Varennes to Paris in 1791, and was censured 
for his harshness or rudeness to the royal captives. In 
November, 1791, he was elected mayor of Paris, in 
preference to La Fayette, who was, supported by the 
moderate reformers. He appears to have been remiss 
in his duties during the massacres of August and Sep- 
tember, 1792. Having been elected to the Convention, 
he acted with the Girondists, and was proscribed about 
the 1st of June, 1793. He escaped to the department 
of the Gironde, where he was found dead ina field in 
June, 1794. The manner of his death was not ascer- 
tained. : 

See ReGNAULT-Warin, ‘Vie de J. Petion, Maire de Paris,” 
1796; LAMARTINE, “‘ History of the Girondists.” 

Petis de la Croix, peh-te’ deh 14 krw4, (ALEXANDRE 
Louts Mari&,) a French Orientalist, born in Paris in 
1698, was a son of Frangois, (1653-1713.) He was pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the Royal College. — Died in 1751. 

Petis de la Croix, (FRANCoIS,) a French Oriental- 
ist, born in 1622. He was interpreter to the king, and 
published a ‘“ History of Genghiz-Can,” (Jengis Khan,) 
(1710.) Died in 1695. 

Petis de la Croix, (FRANGOIS,) an Orientalist, born 
in Paris in 1683, was a son of the preceding. He studied 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish at Aleppo, Ispahan, and 
Constantinople. As interpreter, he rendered important 
services in the negotiations between the French court 
and the Sultan and the Dey of Algiers. In 1695 he 
became interpreter to the king. He translated from 
the Persian “The Thousand and One Days,” (5 vols., 
1710-12,) and a “History of Taimoor,” (Tamerlane,) 
(4 vols., 1722.) Died in 1713. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire.”’ 

Petit, peh-te’ or p’te, (ALEXIS THERESE,) a French 
natural philosopher, born at Vesoul in 1791, was a 
brother-in-law of Arago. He became a teacher of phys- 
ics in the Polytechnic Schoo] in 1810, and titular pro- 
fessor in the same in 1815. He wrote an able ‘‘ Memoir 
on the Use of the Principle of Living Forces ‘in the 
Calculation of Machines,” (1818.) Died in 1820. 

See J. B. Brot, ‘‘ Notice sur Petit,”’ 1821. 

Petit, (ANTOINE,) an eminent French physician, born 
at Orléans in 1718. He became professor of anatomy 
at the Jardin du Roi, Paris, in 1768, and. attracted a 
large concourse of auditors. He published “ Palfyn’s 
Surgical Anatomy, with Notes,” (“ Anatomie chirurgi- 
cale de Palfyn, avec des Notes,” 1753.) Died in 1794. 

Petit, (JEAN Louls,) a celebrated, surgeon, born in 
Paris in 1674. He served as army surgeon from 1692 
to 1700, and then returned to Paris. His success was 
great as a lecturer and a practitioner. He was for some 
years the most celebrated surgeon in Europe,‘ The 
services which he rendered to surgery,” says a French 
writer, “are immense.” He was one of the founders of 
the Academy of Surgery, (1731.) His chief work is an 
excellent “‘ Treatise on Surgery,” (‘‘ Traité des Maladies 
chirurgicales,” etc., 3 vols., 1774.) Died in 1750. 
la Rea Louis, “ Eloge de J. L. Petit,” 1750; ‘‘ Biographie Mé- 

icale, 
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* We are informed in the ‘t Nouvelle Biographie Générale” that, 
although Petion generally wrote his name without the accent, 1b was 
always pronounced Pétion. 
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Petit, (Jean Louts,) a French historical and marine 
painter, born in Paris in 1793. He gained a first medal 
in 1841. 

Petit, (JEAN MAartTIN,) a French general, born in 
Paris in 1772. He served as lieutenant-general at 
Waterloo. Died in 1856. 

Pet/it, (Lewis Hayes,) F.R.S., an English gentle- 
man and patron of literature, was born in 1774; died 
in 1849. 

Petit, (Marc ANTOINE,) a French physician and 
skilful surgeon, born at Lyons in 1766. He wrote 
“Essai sur la Médecine du Cceur,” (1806,) and several 
poems. Died in 1811. 

See BAuMEs, *Bloge de M. A. Petit,’’ 1812. 

Petit, (Prerre,) a French mathematician, born at 
Montlugon (Allier) about 1596. He obtained the offices 
of engineer, counsellor to the king, and intendant-gene- 
ral of fortifications. He formed a friendship with Pas- 
cal, whom he aided in experiments on the vacuum and 
barometer, (1646-47.) Among his works are a treatise 
“On the Use of the Compass of Proportion,” (1634,) 
and “Observations on the Vacuum,” (1647.) He was a 
Cartesian. Died in 1677. 

See Nic#éron, “‘ Mémoires ;”’ Mor#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.’’ 


Petit, (PrzerRE,) a learned French writer, born in 
Paris in 1617. Among his poems (in Latin) are “On 
Tears,” (‘De Lacrymis Libri tres,” 1661,) “Chinese 
Tea,” (‘Thea Sinensis,” 1685,) “On the Amazons,” 
(“De Amazonibus,” 1685,) and “On the Sibyl,” (“De 
Sibylla,” 1686.) He was one of the Latin poets who 
formed the ‘‘ Pleiade” of Paris, Died in 1687. 

Petit, (SAMUEL,) a learned French Orientalist, born 
at Nimes in 1594, was a Protestant. minister. It is said 
that he could speak Hebrew with ease. He wrote on 
Jewish and Greek antiquities, chronology, etc.. His 
friendship was sought by Peiresc, Selden, Gassendi, 
Vossius, and Gronovius, Died in 1643. 

Petit, du, diip’te’, (FRANCOIS PouRFOUR,) a learned 
French physician, born in Paris in 1664. He was suc- 
cessful in the treatment of cataract, and, wrote several 
treatises on the eyes. _ Died in 1741. r! 

Petit-Didier, peh-te’ de’de-a’, (MaTHI£,) a learned 
French monk, was born in Lorraine in 1659. He wrote 
“Remarks on the First Volumes of Dupin’s Biblio- 
théque Ecclésiastique,” (3 vols., 1691-96,) and other 
works. Died in 1728. 

Petit-Pied, peh-te’ pe-a’, (NIcoLas,) a French Jan- 
senist, born in 1665. He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and wrote many works in favour of Jansenism. Died 
in 1747. 

Petit-Radel, peh-te’ ri’dél’, (Louis CHARLES FRAN- 
gols,) a French antiquary, born in Paris in 1756.. He 
was a member of the Institute, and keeper of the Mazarin 
Library. He published “Explanations of the Antique 
Monuments of the Museum,” (4 vols., 1804-06,) and 
“Researches on Cyclopean Monuments,” (1841.) Died 
in 1836. 

See Quérarp, “ La France Littéraire.”’ : 


Petit-Radel, (Louis FRANGoIS,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1740, was a brother of the preceding. 
Died in 1818, 

Petit-Radel, (PHitippr,) a surgeon and medical 
writer, born in Paris in 1749, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. He obtained in 1798 the chair of surgical clinic. 
He published “Medical Institutes,” (“Institutions de 
Médecine,” 2 vols., 1801,) and compiled the “ Dictionary 
of Surgery,” (3 vols., 1790,) which forms part of the 
“Encyclopédie Méthodique.” Died in 1815. 

See ‘“Biographie Médicale.’? 

Petit-Thouars. See Du Prtir-THOUARS. 

Petitain, peh-te’tan’, (Louris GrRMAIN,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1765. He wrote some works: 
of fiction. Died in 1820. 

Petitot, peh-te’to’, (CLAUDE BERNARD,) a French 
littérateury, born at Dijon in 1772. He translated the 
dramatic works of Alfieri, (4 vols., 1802,) and edited 
the works of Racine, (5 vols., 1805,) and the works of 
Moliere, (6 vols., 1813.) | Died in 1825. 

Petitot, (JEAN,) an eminent painter on enamel, born, 
of French parents, at Geneva in 1607. He visited Eng- 


land, where he obtained from the chemist Mayern some 
important secrets respecting colours, and was patronized 
by Charles I. He painted portraits of the royal family, 
and copied some works of Van Dyck. About 1650 he 
returned to France. He received a pension from Louis 
XIV., whose portrait he painted many times. By order 
of the king, Bossuet attempted to convert Petitot to 
the Romish Church, but failed. His master-piece is a 
whole-length portrait, in enamel, of the Countess of 
Southampton, the dimensions of which are about nine 
inches by five. His works are remarkable for delicacy 
of design and harmonious richness of colour.. Died at 
Vevay in 1691. 

See L. BriGHTWELL, “‘ By-Paths of Biography ;” ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Petitot, (Louis MESsIDOR LEBON,) a French sculptor, 
born in Paris in 1794. He gained the grand prize in 
1814, and went to Rome with a pension. Among his 
works are many marble busts of Frenchmen. His capital 
work is a colossal monument to Louis Bonaparte at 
Saint-Leu. He was ‘a member of the Institute. Died 
in June, 1362. 

Petitot, (PIERRE,) a sculptor, born at Langres in 
1751, was the father of the preceding. Died in Paris 
in 1840. 

Pet’i-ver, (JAMES,) F.R.S., an English botanist, was 
an apothecary of London, He furnished materials for 
Ray’s “History of Plants,” published “ Pterigraphia 
Americana,” (1712,) and other works, and formed a 
rich collection of plants, minerals, and animals. Died 
in 1718. 

Pe’to, (Sir SAMUEL Morron,) an English engineer 
and contractor, born in Surrey in 1809. He constructed 
the Grand Trunk Railway in Canada, with the tubular 
bridge near Montreal, and several railways on the con- 
tinent of Europe. He was returned to Parliament for 
Finsbury in 1859. Sir S. Morton Peto visited the United 
States in 1865, and published “The Resources and Pros- 
pects of America,’’ (1866.) 

Petofi or Petoefi, pét’o-fee, (SANDOR, or ALEXAN- 
DER,) a Hungarian poet and Mttérateur, born in. Little. 
Cumania in 1822. He published in 1847 a number of 
patriotic songs, which enjoyed great popularity and had 
a powerful influence in exciting the revolutionary feeling 
of his countrymen. He also wrote several dramas and 
prose works. His lyrics and odes display. uncommon 
genius, and have procured for him the name of “the 
Hungarian Burns.” He is supposed to have been 
killed at the battle of Schassburg, (1849.) 

See Kerrseny, ‘‘Petoefy der Ungarische’ Nationaldichter;’’ 
Cuassin, ‘‘ Petoefy et ses CEuvres,’’ 1861. 

Petrarca. See PETRARCH. 

Pe/trareh, [It. Perrarca, pd-trar’k4; Fr. PE- 
TRARQUE, pa’tRaRk’; Lat. PETRAR’CHA,| (FRANCESCO,) a 
celebrated Italian poet, was born at Arezzo, in Tuscany, 
on the 2oth of July, 1304. His father, a friend of Dante, 
was banished from Florence in 1302 for his’ political 
principles, and removed in 1313 to Avignon, which was 
then the residence of the pope. He was' sent to study 
law at Montpellier, where he remained about four years, 
(1318-22 ;) but he preferred the study of the classic au- 
thors, especially Cicero and Virgil. He made, however, 
some progress in law under Cino da Pistoia at Bologna. 
His fine personal and mental endowments procured for 
him admission into the brilliant society of Avignon. He 
was so handsome as to attract observation as he walked 
in the streets. He was patronized by Cardinal Colonna, 
and was an intimate friend of Giacomo Colonna, a 
brother of the cardinal. 

In 1327 his heart for the first time was touched by a 
violent and profound passion. He has recorded the 
place, the day, and the hour in which he first saw Laura 
de Sade, a daughter of Audibert de Noves, and the wife 
of Hugh de Sade,—a lady distinguished by her rank, 
but more by her beauty and modesty. With consum- 
mate tact, she contrived; by a mixture of reserve, discre- 
tion, and sympathy, to preserve him and herself from the 
fatal consequences of his wayward passion. “She took 
my heart into her hand,” he writes, “saying, ‘Speak no 
word of this.’” By her pure and excellent example his 
passion appears to have been purified and exalted; but 
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his admiration of her never abated, and the whole tenor 
of his life was changed by her influence. He sought re- 
lief by the composition of the sonnets and canzoni which 
have rendered the name of Laura immortal. She ac- 
cepted this homage, which the usage of that age sanc- 
tioned, and was, perhaps, proud of his admiration. He 
passed much time in collecting, collating, and copying 
ancient manuscripts. We owe to him the preservation 
of many Latin authors which were buried in the dust of 
monastic libraries. About 1335 he. visited Rome, the 
ruins of which made a deep impression on him. He 
also travelled in France, Germany, and Spain. He dis- 
covered two orations of Cicero at Liege, the “ Institu- 
tions” of Quintilian at Arezzo, and Cicero’s “ Familiar 
Letters” at Verona. Petrarch corresponded with the 
most eminent scholars of his time, founded the library 
of Saint Mark at Venice, and was one of the principal 
revivers of classical literature in Italy. 

About 1336 he retired to Vaucluse, a romantic valley 
near Avignon, where he passed several years in solitude 
and in vain efforts to forget his unhappy passion. Here 
he meditated a great work which should be worthy of 
his genius, and commenced a Latin epic poem, of which 
Scipio Africanus was the hero. This poem, entitled 
“* Africa,” is inferior to his Italian sonnets. In 1340 he 
accepted an invitation from the Roman senate to come 
to Rome and receive the laurel crown of poetry. He 
was crowned at the Capitol in 1341. Petrarch appears 
to have had much influence with several potentates of 
his time. He exerted his eloquence to induce successive 
popes to transfer the papal court from Avignon to Rome. 
He was the colleague of the famous Rienzi in an embassy 
sent by the Romans to Clement VI. for that purpose. 
He became Archdeacon of Parma, and canon of several 
cathedrals. His love of independence caused him to de- 
cline the office of apostolic secretary and the dignity of 
bishop. In 1342 he met Laura, whose beauty had faded, 
and who was not happy in her domestic relations. Her 
husband was jealous and ill-tempered. Laura sang to 
Petrarch, and parted from him with emotion and regret. 

The death of Laura, which occurred in 1348, inspired 
a new series of beautiful and exquisite sonnets, the 
melody and pathos of which have probably never been 
surpassed. It is reported that she died on the anni- 
versary of the day and hour that he first saw her. 
Between 1350 and 1360 he resided at the court of Vis- 
conti, Lord of Milan, who employed him in diplomatic 
missions to Venice, to the Emperor of Germany, and 
to the King of France. Among his intimate friends 
at this period was Boccaccio. In 1370, for the sake 
of retirement and the restoration of his health, he fixed 
his residence at Arqua, among the Euganean Hills, 
north of Padua. He was found dead in his library at 
Arqua on the roth of July, 1374.* He left, besides other 
prose works in Latin, a treatise “On Contempt of the 
World,” (“De Contemptu Mundi,”) and many epistles, 
which are highly prized as memorials of important events 
which he witnessed. He had composed in praise of 
Laura above three hundred sonnets and fifty canzoni. 
Among his most perfect productions is “ The Triumph 
of Death,” (“Trionfo della Morte,”) a poem, in which 
he describes the death of Laura. The most complete 
edition of Petrarch’s works is that published at Bale, (2 
vols. fol., 1581.) It contains, besides his Italian and 
Latin poems, and the works already named in this notice, 
“De Vera Sapientia,” “De Officio et Virtutibus Impe- 
ratoris,” and “ Vitarum Virorum Illustrium Epitome.” 

“The peculiar charm of Petrarch’s character,” says 
one of his biographers, “is warmth of heart and a native 
ingenuousness of disposition, which readily laid bare 
his soul to those around.” He was a believer in re- 


* His epitaph, as given by some writers, is a curious specimen of 
Latin versification,—rhyming hexameters: 
“ Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit ossa Petrarche. 
Suscipe Virgo Parens animam: Sate Virgine parce; 
Fessaque jam terris cceli requiescat in arce.”’ 
(See ‘‘ Bibliotheca Vetus et Nova,” by G. M. K6nic, Altdorf, 
1678. 
i. following is a nearly literal translation: ‘‘This stone covers 
the cold bones of Francis Petrarch. Virgin Mother, receive his 
soul; O thou Son of the Virgin, have mercy; and may [his soul,] 
weary with earth, now find repose in the citadel of heaven.’ 
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vealed religion; but he often protested openly agains 
the corruptions of the papal court. 

See L. BeccapEtut, “ Vita di Petrarca,’’ (translated into English 
by W. Py, 1766;) L. AreETINo, ‘“ Vita di Petrarca,” 1672; FERNOW, 
‘“F. Petrarca, nebst dem Leben des Dichters,’’ 1818; TomAsIN], 
‘* Petrarcha Redivivus,” 1635 and 1650; ABBE DE SADE, ‘* Mémoires 
pour la Vie de Pétrarque,”’ 3 vols., 1764-67; FaBRont, ‘‘ Petrarche 
Vita,” 1799; Levatt, “‘ Viaggi di F. Petrarca,” 5 vols., 1820; Uso 
Foscoto, ‘* Essay on Petrarch ;’? LoNGFrEtiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,’? 1825; THomas CampseELt, “ Life of Petrarch,” 1841; 
“ Lives of Eminent Men of Italy,”’ in LARDNER’s “ Cabinet of Biog- 
raphy ;”? Greson, ‘Decline and Fall,’? chap. Ixx.; S. Doxson, 
“Life of Petrarch,” 2 vols., 1775;. MetnartT, ‘‘ Franc. Petrarca’s 
Biografie,” 1794; Lorp WoopnHousELes, “‘ Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Life and Writings of Petrarch,’’ 1810; Erscu und 
Gruber, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie ;”? PREscoTT, ** Miscellanies,’” 
p. 616; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1843. 

Petrarcha. See PErRARCH. 

Pétrarque. See PETRARCH. ; 

Petrazzi, pa-trat/see, (ASYOLFO,) an Italian painter 
of the Siennese school, was born in 1579; died in 1653. 

Petre, pét/tr or pe/ter, (EDWARD,) an English Jesuit, 
born about 1631. He was confessor or clerk of the closet 
to James II., over whom he is said to have exerted an 
evil influence in political affairs. Died in 1699. 

Petre, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English statesman, born in 
Devonshire. He became a Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, in 1523, and afterwards master of requests. 
About 1543 he was appointed secretary of state. He 
held a high office in the reign of Edward VI., and was 
secretary of state during the reign of Mary. Died in 1572. 

Pe-tre/i-us, (MARcus,) a Roman general, to whom 
the victory over Catiline (62 B.c.) is ascribed. He was 
a partisan of the senate in the civil war, fought against 
Ceesar at Pharsalia, and commanded: (with Afranius) 
in Spain, where he was defeated by Czesar in 49 B.C. 
He killed himself in Africa in 46 B.c., or was killed by 
Juba in accordance with an agreement that they should 
kill each other. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome,”’ books xli.-xliii. 

Petrettini, pa-trét-tee’nee, (SPIRIDION,) an Italian 
classical scholar, born at Corfu in 1777, became a resi- 
dent of Venice. He translated Velleius Paterculus into 
Italian. Died in 1833. 

Petri, pa’tree, [in Flemish, PEETERS, pa’ters,| (BAR- 
THOLOMEW,) a Flemish theologian, born in Brabant 
about 1545. He was professor at Louvain and Douai. 
Died in 1630. 

Petri, pa’/tree, (BERNHARD,) a German rural econo- 
mist, born at Deux-Ponts in 1767. He wrote several 
works on the raising of sheep, and made improvements 
in the rural economy of Germany. Died in 1842. 

Petri, pa’tree, (CHRISTIERN,) a Danish divime, who 
published in 1529 a Danish version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Petri, pa’tree, or Peterson, pa/ter-son, (LARS,) the 
first Protestant Archbishop of Upsal, was born at 
Oerebro in 1499. He studied under Luther at Witten- 
berg, and became archbishop in 1531. With the aid of 
his brother Olaus and L. Andrez, he produced a Swedish 
translation of the Bible, (1541.) He published several 
works of theology. Died in 1573. 


See ‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Man.” 


Petri, (OLAUuS,) a brother of the preceding, was born 
in 1497, and was a zealous preacher of the Reformed 
religion. He became first minister of Stockholm in 
1539. He published some religious works. Died in 1552. 

Petri, pa’/tRee, (SUFFRID or SUFFRIDUS,) a Dutch 
philologist, born in Friesland in 1527. He obtained a 
chair of law at Cologne in 1577. He was very learned, 
but was deficient in taste and critical ability. Among 
his works are “Orations on the Utility of the Greek 
Language,” (1566,) and “On the Writers of Friesland,” 
(“De Scriptoribus Frisiz Decades,” 1593.) Died at 
Cologne in 1597. 

' See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? Vosstus, ‘“‘De Historicis Latinis.” 

Petrie, pee’tre, ?(Dr. GrorGE,) an Irish antiquary, 
born at Dublin in 1791, was the author of an “ Essay on 
the Round Towers of Ireland,” which obtained for him 
the gold medal of the Royal Irish Academy. He also 
published an “ Essay on the Military Antiquities of Tre- 
land.” Died in 1866. 


See the “ London Quarterly Review” for September, 1845+ Pehle 
ser’s Magazine” for July, 1858. 


€ask; ¢ass; & hard; £aS7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas z; thas in this. (1@B-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Petrie, pee’tre, ?(HENRy,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1768, became keeper of the chancery records in the 
Tower. He collected materials for the history of Great 
Britain, of which two volumes were published, (1830-48.) 
Died in 1842. : 

Petrini, pA-tree’nee, (PIETRO ANTONIO,) an Italian 
translator, born at Palestrina in 1722. ) 
is a good version of Horace’s “De Arte Poetica,” (1777-) 
Died in 1803. 

Petrof, Petrov, or Petrow, pa’trof, (VASSILI PE- 
TROVITCH,) a Russian poet, born at Moscow in 1736. He 
wrote odes and other poems, which have some merit, 
and translated Virgil’s “ Aeneid” into Russian, (1781-86. ) 
He became imperial librarian about 1775. Died in 1799. 

Pétrone. See PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

Petroni or Petronj, pa-tro’nee, (STEFANO EGIDIO,) 
an Italian poet, born near Perugia in 1770. Among his 
works is “The Napoleonid: a Lyrical-Numismatical 
Poem,” (‘La Napoléonide; Poéme lyrique-numisma- 
tique,” 1810.) Died about 1845. 

Pe-tro/ni-us, | Fr. PErRONE, pa’tRon’,] or, more fully, 
Petro’nius Ar’biter, a licentious Latin writer, sup- 
posed to have lived in the reign of Nero. He described 
the vices of his time in a satire or novel, in mingled 
prose and verse, entitled ‘Satyricon,” fragments of 
which are extant. His style is classical, and the work 
displays much talent, but is extremely licentious. The 
author of this is supposed to be identical with Petronius, 
a refined voluptuary who figured at the court of Nero as 
arbiter elegantie, (umpire of fashion and taste,) and who 
killed himself in 66 A.D. 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales,”’ book xvi.; J. C. von Ore ttt, ‘‘ Lec- 
tiones Petronianz,”’ 1836; Dun top, ‘‘ History of Fiction ;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Petrunti, pa-troon’tee, (FRANCESCO,) a skilful Italian 
surgeon, born at Campobasso in 1785. He practised at 
Naples, and wrote a “Treatise on Surgery,” (2 vols., 
1822.) Died in 1839. 

Petrus, the Latin for PETER, which see. 

Petrus Aponis. See ABANO, (PIETRO DI.) 

Petrus Blesensis. See PrrerR oF BLots. 

Pe’trus Patricius (pa-trish’e-us) et Mag/is-ter, a 
Byzantine historian of the sixth century, was born at 
Thessalonica. He wrote a work on the history of the 
empire under Tiberius and several of his successors, 
some portions of which have been preserved. 

Petter, pet’ter, (ANTON,) a German painter of history, 
born at Vienna in 1783. He gained the grand prize for 
his ‘Death of Aristides,” and became director of the 
Academy of Vienna in 1830. He painted many clas- 
sical subjects. He excels in harmony and brilliancy 
of colouring. 

Pettigrew, pet’te-gri, (THOMAS JOSEPH,) an English 
surgeon, antiquary, and biographer, born in London in 
1790. He was admitted to the College of Surgeons in 
1812. He published, besides other works, a “ History 
of Egyptian Mummies,” (1834,) a ‘‘Medical Portrait- 
Gallery, or Memoirs of Celebrated Physicians and Sur- 
geons,” a ‘‘ Life of Lord Nelson,” and a work “On 
Superstitions connected with the Practice of Medicine,” 
(1844.) Died in 1865. 

Pettiti, pét-tee’tee, Count, an Italian general, was 
second chief of the staff in the army led by the king 
against the Austrians in June, 1866. 

Pettrich, pét’trix, (FRANz,) a Bohemian sculptor, 
born in 1770, became professor in the Academy of Arts 
at Dresden. Died in 1844. His son FERDINAND, born 
at Dresden in 1798, studied under Thorwaldsen at Rome. 
He has produced several works of superior merit. 

Pet’tus, (Sir Joun,) an English writer, born in Suf- 
folk. He became deputy governor of the royal mines, 
and published “The History, Laws, and Places of the 
Chief Mines in England and Wales,” (1670.) Died 
about 1690. 

Petty, (HENRY.) See LANSDOWNE, 

Petty, (WILLIAM.) See SHELBURNE, 

Pet’ty, (Sir WILLIAM,) an eminent English political 
economist, was born at Romsey, in Hampshire, in 
1623. He became professor of anatomy at Oxford in 
1650, and physician of the army in Ireland in 1652. He 
served Henry Cromwell as secretary while he was lord 
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lieutenant of Ireland, about 1655. His reputation is 
founded on his writings on commerce and _ political 
economy, on which subjects he was in advance of his 
age. Among his works are a “Treatise on Taxes and 
Contributions,” (1662,) ‘ Political Arithmetic,” (1682,) 
and ‘The Political Anatomy of Ireland,” (1692.) One 
of his sons became Baron Shelburne. Died in 1687. 


See a “ Notice of Sir William Petty,”’ prefixed to his ‘‘ Political 
Arithmetic,’ by his son; Woop, “‘ Athena Oxonienses.”’ 


Pet’tyt or Pet’¥t, (WILLIAM,) an English writer on 
law, born in Yorkshire in 1636. He was keeper of the 
records of the Tower. Among his works is “ Parliament- 
ary Law,” (“Jus Parliamentarium,” 1739.) Died in 1707. 

Peucer, poits’er, |Lat. PEucE/Rus,] (KASPAR,) a 
German scholar and physician of high reputation, born 
at Bautzen in 1625, married a daughter of Melanchthon. 
He became professor of medicine at Wittenberg about 
1559. Having offended the Lutherans by advocating 
some doctrines of Melanchthon, he was confined in prison 
about eleven years, (1574-85,) and treated with rigour. 
He wrote numerous works on geometry, theology, and 
medicine; also an account of his imprisonment, “ His- 
toria Carcerum Peuceri,” (1604.) Died in 1602. 

See Leupotp, “‘ Lebensbeschreibung Peucers,’’ 1745 ; HEmmBuRG, 
“De Casp. Peucero,’”? 1842; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;?? Erscu und 
Gruber, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”” 

Peucerus. See PEUCER. ; 

Peti-ces’tas or Peti-kes’tas, [Gr. Ievxéorac,] an offi- 
cer of Alexander the Great. He attended that prince’s 
person in the expedition against Persia, and gained his 
favour in a high degree. He was appointed satrap of 
Persia in 331 or 330 B.c., and joined Alexander’s army 
at Babylon with about 20,000 Persians in 323. Having 
co-operated with Eumenes against Antigonus, he was 
deprived of his satrapy by the latter in 316 B.C. 

Peuchet, puh’shd’, (Jacques,) a French “ittérateur, 
born in Paris in 1758. He published, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Statistics of France and its Colonies,” (7 vols., 
1803,) “ Commercial Library,” (“ Bibliothéque commer- 
ciale,” 12 vols., 1802-06,) and a “ Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” (4 vols., 1810.) Died in 1830. 

Peukestas. See PEUCESTAS. 

Peurbach. See PurBACH,. 

Peut, puh, (FRANCOIS MARIE HIPPOLYTE,) a French 
publicist and economist, born at Lyons in 1809. He 
published several journals and pamphlets. 

Peuteman, puh’teh-m4an’, (NIKLAAS or PIETER,) a 
Dutch painter, born at Rotterdam about 1654. He 
painted, with success, still life, cemeteries, and allegori- 
cal subjects. His death was hastened by fright. As he 
was working in an anatomical cabinet, he fell asleep 
among some skeletons. On awaking, he was horrified 
by seeing them move rapidly and jostle against each 
other. This was the effect of the earthquake of Sep- 
tember 18, 1692. He died the same month. 

Peutinger, pt’tin-ger, [Ger. pron. poi’ting’er; Lat. 
PEUTINGE’RUS,] (CONRAD,) an eminent German scholar 
and antiquary, born at Augsburg in 1465. He was secre- 
tary of the city of Augsburg, and councillor to the empe- 
ror Maximilian. He was a diligent collector of statues, 
medals, inscriptions, etc., and is called the founder in 
Germany of the science of Roman and German antiqui- 
ties. He published ‘ Convivial Discourses,” (‘‘ Sermones 
conviviales,” 1506,) ‘“*Old Roman Inscriptions,” (‘ In- 
scriptiones vetustee Romanz,” 1520,) and other works, 
Died in 1547. 

See J. C. WENDLER, “ De Vita et Meritis Peutingeri ;” LorTer, 
“Vita Peutingeri,’’ 1729; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Peutingerus. See PEUTINGER. 

Peyer, pi’er, (JOHANN CONRAD,) a Swiss anatomist, 
born at Schaffhausen in 1653. He was professor of 
logic and’ physical sciences at his native place, and 
wrote several works on anatomy. He was the first who 
described accurately the small bodies called Peyer’s 
glands. Died in 1712. 

Peyrard, p&’rar’, (FRANGOIS,) a French mathema- 
tician, born at Vial (Haute-Loire) in 1760. He pub- 
lished a treatise ‘On Nature and its Laws,” (4th edition, 
1794,) and other works. His translations of the works 
of Archimedes (1807) and of Euclid (3 vols., 1814-18) 
are said to be the best in the French language. Died 
in 1822. 
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Peyrat, pi’ri’, (ALPHONSE,) a French journalist and 
political writer, born at Toulouse in 1812. He became 
an assistant editor of Girardin’s “‘ Presse” about 1844. 

Peyre, par, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1739. He gained the grand prize in 
1763, and became a member of the Institute. He pub- 
lished some works on architecture. Died in 1823. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Notice sur A. F. Peyre,’’ 1824. 

Peyre, (ANTOINE Marik,) an architect, born in Paris 
in 1770, was a nephew of the preceding. He was ap- 
pointed architect of the Palais de Justice in 1809. Among 
his works are the Salle de Spectacle of Soissons, and the 
restorations or additions to the Palais de Justice in Paris. 
Died in 1843. 

Peyre, (MARIE JOSEPH,) a French architect, father 
of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1730. He pub- 
lished “Architectural Works,” (CEuvres d’Architec- 
ture,” 1765.) Peyre and Wailly were architects of the 
theatre of Paris called the Odéon. Died in 1785. 

Peyrére, de la, deh 1% pa’rair’, (IsAac,) a French 
writer, born at Bordeaux in 1594. He published, be- 
sides other works, one entitled ‘ Pre- Adamites,” (“ Pree- 
adamitz,” 1655,) in which he maintained that some men 
were created before Adam. Died in 1676. 

Peyrilhe, pa’réI’ or pa-re’ye, (BERNARD,) a French 
physician, was born at Pompignan in 1737; died in 1804. 

Peyron, pa’rén’, (JEAN FRANGOIS PIERRE,) a French 
historical painter, born at Aix, in Provence, in 1744. 
He gained the grand prize in 1773, studied the antique 
in Rome, and promoted the reformation of the French 
school. Died in 1814. 

Peyron, pd’rén’, (Vicror AMEDEE,) ABBE, an Ori- 
entalist, born at Turin in 1785. He published a “ Lexicon 
of the Coptic Language,” (1835,) and other works. 

Peyronie. See LA PEYRONIE. 

Peyronnet, de, deh pa’ro’nd’, (CHARLES IGNACE,) 
Count, a French politician and lawyer, born at Bor- 
deaux in1778. He was minister of justice from 1821 to 
January, 1828, and became minister of the interior in 
May, 1830. He procured in 1825 the passage of a very 
unpopular and odious law against sacrilege. Having 
been convicted of treason in 1830, he was imprisoned 
six years in the fortress of Ham. Died in 1854. 

Peyssonel, pa’so’nél’, (CHARLES,) an antiquary, 
father of the following, was born at Marseilles in 1700. 
He explored the coasts of Asia Minor, where he col- 
lected marbles. He wrote a “Memoir on the Kings 
of Bosphorus,” and “Travels in the Levant.” Died 
in 1757. 

Peyssonel, (CHARL¥S,) a French political writer, 
born at Marseilles in 1727. He was consul at Smyrna 
and in the Crimea. He wrote, besides other works, 
“The Numbers,” (“Les Numéros,” 4 vols., 1784,) and 
“The Political Situation of France, and its Relations 
with all the Powers of Europe,” (2 vols., 1790.) Died 
in 1790. 

Peyton, pa’ton, (BAILLIE,) an American lawyer and 
orator, born in Sumner county, Tennessee. He repre- 
sented a district of Tennessee in Congress from 1833 to 
1837, voted with the Whigs, and was sent as minister to 
Chili about 1850. 

Pezarese, Il, a name of the painter Cantarini. 
CANTARINI.) 

Pezay, de, deh peh-zi’, (ALEXANDRE FREDERIC 
Jacqurs Masson—mii’sén’,) MArQuts,a French writer 
of prose and verse, born at Versailles in1741. He gave 
lessons in tactics to Louis XVI. Among his works are 
“ Series of Trifles,” (‘Suite des Bagatelles,” 1767,) and 
“Helvetian Evenings,” (“Les Soirées Helvétiennes,” 
1771.) Voltaire addressed to him some verses. Died 
in 1777. 

Pezenas, péz’na’ or peh-zeh-na’, (Esprit,) a French 
Jesuit and mathematician, born at Avignon in 1692. 
He published “* Memoirs on Mathematics and Physics,” 
(5 vols., 1756,) an “ Astronomy for Mariners,” (1766,) 
and other works. Died in 1776. ; 

Pezet, pa-thét’, (General JUAN ANTONIO,) a Peruvian 
statesman, who became vice-president of Peru in Octo- 
ber, 1862, and at the death of San Ramon succeeded to 
the presidency, in April, 1863. He was removed, or 
ceased to be president, about the end of 1865. 


(See 
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Pezron, péz’rdn’, (PAUL,) an able French chronolo- 
gist and philologist, born in Bretagne in 1639. He wrote 
“The Antiquity of the World (des Temps) Restored 
and Defended,” (1687,) in which he argued that the 
world was created 5872 years before the Christian era. 
Died in 1706. 

Pfaff, pfaf, (CHRisropH MATTHAUS,) an eminent Ger- 
man Protestant theologian, born at Stuttgart in 1686, 
was a man of great erudition. He became professor of 
theology at Tiibingen in 1717, and received the title of 
count palatine in 1724. He wrote (in Latin) numerous 
works, among which are “Institutions of Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology,” (1719,) remarkable for mental inde- 
pendence, and “Introduction to the Literary History of 
Theology,” (1720.) He became dean of the faculty at 
Giessen in 1756. Died in 1760. 

See Lrportn, ‘‘ Nachricht von C. M. Pfaffens Leben,” etc., 1726; 
Hirscuine, “‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 

Pfaff, (JouANN CuRISToPH,) father of the preceding, 
was born in Wiirtemberg in 1631. He was professor of 
theology at Tiibingen, and wrote several works. Died 
in 1720. 

Pfaff, (JOHANN FRrrtepRICcH,) a mathematician, born 
at Stuttgart in 1765. He became professor of mathe- 
matics at Halle in 1810. Among his works are “ Ana- 
lytic Essays mostly relating to the Integral Calculus,” 
etc., (1797.) Died at Halle in 1825. 

Pfaff, (KARL,) a German historian, a son of the pre- 
ceding, published a “ History of Wiirtemberg,” (2 vols., 
1818-21,) and other histories. 

Pfanner, pfan’ner, (Tosras,) a German historian, born 
at Augsburg in 1641. He was keeper of the archives at 
Gotha. Among his works is a ‘‘ History of the Peace 
of Westphalia,” (1679.) Died in 1716. 

Pfeffel, pféf’fel, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH von Krie- 
gelstein—fon kree/Zel-stin’,) a historiah, born at Col- 
mar, Upper Rhine, in 1726. His chief work is a 
“Chronological Epitome of the History of the Public 
Law of Germany,” in French, (1754; 5th edition, 1766.) 
Died in 1807. 

Pfeffel, (GorrLiEB KONRAD,) a distinguished Ger- 
man fabulist and poet, brother of the preceding, born 
at Colmar in 1736, became blind while pursuing his 
studies at Halle. He was appointed in 1803 president 
of the Evangelical Consistory at Colmar. Died in 1809. 

See Rreper, ‘G. C. Pfeffel; biographischer Versuch,’”’ 1820; 
LoncGFE.tow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Pfefferkorn, pféf’fer-korn’, (JOHANN,) a German Jew, 
who was converted to Christianity, and, in excess of zeal, 
advised the emperor to burn all Jewish books except the 
Bible. He lived about 1500. 

Pfeiffer, pfif’fer, (AuGusrus,) a German scholar, and 
professor of Oriental literature at Leipsic, was born in 
Lower Saxony in 1640. He wrote a number of works 
in relation to Jewish antiquities and Biblical criticism. 
Died in 1698. 

See J. E. Preirrer, “‘ Memoria A. Pfeifferi,’”’ 1700 


Pfeiffer, (BURCHARD WILHELM,) a German jurist and 
publicist, born at Cassel in 1777.. He published “ Prac- 
tical Deductions concerning all Parts of Jurisprudence,” 
(8 vols., 1825-46,) and other works. Died in 1852. 

Pfeiffer, fi’fer, (CARL,) a skilful architect, born in 
Brunswick, Germany, in 1834. At the age of sixteen he 
came to the United States, and passed several years as 
assistant architect in Ohio and other parts of the West. 
He afterwards spent four years in the same capacity in 
the city of New York. In 1864 he commenced business 
on his own account, and soon acquired a high reputation 
as an excellent architect. Among the buildings designed 
and erected by him are the church of the Messiah, the 
Roosevelt Hospital, and the mansion of Mr. Barroda, 
one of the largest houses in New York, and, for its 
admirable arrangement, probably unsurpassed, if not 
unequalled, by any other private dwelling in the United 
States. His plans have recently been accepted for the 
New City Hospital, and other public buildings belonging 
to New York City. , 

Pfeiffer, pfif’fer, (FRANCOIS Louts,) a Swiss general, 
born at Lucerne in 1716. He served with distinction in 
the French army, (1734-75.) Died in 1802. 
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Pfeiffer, (Ipa,) MADAmMg, a celebrated German trav- 
eller, born in Vienna about 1795. She set out in March, 
1842, for Asia Minor, where she spent nearly a year, and 
in 1845 made the tour of Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. 
In 1846 she undertook a journey round the world, which 
she accomplished in a little more than two years, after 
encountering great hardships and dangers. She pub- 
lished in 1850 A Woman’s Journey round the World, 
from Vienna to Brazil, Chili, Tahiti, China, Hindostan,” 
etc. In 1851 she entered upon a second journey, having 
received for this purpose a sum of money from the Aus- 
trian government. Her account of this expedition ap- 
peared in 1855, under the title of “A Second Voyage 
round the World, from London to the Cape of Good 
Hope, Borneo, the Moluccas, California, Peru, and the 
United States.” Died in 1858. 

Pfeiffer, (}OHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German economist, 
born at Berlin in 1718. He wrote many works on rural 
and political economy, among which is.a “Treatise on 
all the Economical Sciences,” (4 vols., 1770-78.) Died 
in 1787. 

Pfeiffer, (Lours,) a Swiss general, born at Lucerne in 
1530. He fought for Charles IX. of France against the 
Huguenots. Died in 1594. 

Pfeiffer, (Louris GrorG Kart,) a German naturalist 
and physician, a son of Burchard Wilhelm, noticed above, 
was born at Cassel in 1805. He published a number 
of treatises on botany and conchyliology, among which 
may be named “ Monograph of Living Snails,” (‘‘ Mono- 
graphia Heliceorum Viventium,” 3 vols., 1847-53,) and 
a “Flora of Hesse,” (2 vols., 1847-55.) 

Pfenninger, pfén’ning-er, (HENRI,) a Swiss engraver, 
born at Zurich in 1749. He engraved portraits for 
Lavater’s “ Physiognomy,” which are admired. Died 
in 1815. 

Pfenninger, (MATTHIAS,) a Swiss designer and en- 
graver, born at Zurich in 1739. He engraved Swiss 
landscapes with skill. Died about 1810. 

Pfinzing or Pfintzing, pfint’sing, (MELCHTOR,) a 
German poet, born at Nuremberg in 1481. He com- 
posed a'dull poem called ‘‘ The Adventures of Theuer- 
dank,” (1517.) This edition was adorned with more 
than one hundred fine engravings, and was a master- 
piece of typography. Died in 1535. 

Pfister, pfis’ter, (ALBRECHT,) a German printer, born 
about 1420. He made use of movable types; but it is 
not known whether he was an assistant of Gutenberg or 
invented them himself. His principal work is a Latin 
36-line Bible, in 3 vols. fol. Died about 1470. 

Pfister, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German historian, 
born near Marbach in 1772. He wrote a “ History of 
Suabia,” (§ vols., 1803-27,) and a “ History of the Ger- 
mans,” (5 vols., 1830-35.) He became minister of a 
church at Stuttgart, where he died in 1835. 

See Erscu und Gruper, ‘* Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Pfizer, pfit’ser, (GuSTAV,) a German critic and /ttéra- 
teur, born at Stuttgart in 1807. Among his principal 
works are a “Life of Martin Luther,” an ‘Essay on 
Uhland and Riickert,” (1837,) and a “‘ History of Alex- 
ander the Great, for the Young,” (1846.) 

See Loncretiow, ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Pfizer, (PAUL ACHATIUS,) a German publicist, a 
ye of the preceding, was born at Stuttgart in 
18ot. 

Pforr, pfor, (JOHANN GrorG,) a distinguished Ger- 
man painter of animals, was born at Upfen, in Saxony, 
in 1745. He painted horses, hunting-scenes, battles, etc. 
with much skill. Died in 1798. 

Phadl. See Fant. 

Pheeax, fee’aks, [aiaf,] an Athenian orator, who 
was sent as ambassador to Sicily in 422 B.c. He is men- 
tioned by Plutarch as one of the two persons capable 
of competing in some degree with Alcibiades,—z.e. when 
the latter first entered the public service. 

Phzedon, fee’don, or Phzedo, fee/do, [@aidov,] a 
Greek philosopher, born at Elis. He came to Athens 
about 400 B.C., and was a disciple of Socrates, after whose 
death he founded a school of philosophy at Elis. His 
writings have not come down tous. The name of Phe- 
don is the title of a celebrated dialogue of Plato, 

See Diocenes Larrtius ; Surpas, ‘“‘ Phedon.” 


Pheedra, fee’dra, (Gr. @aidpa ; Fr. PuEpRE, fadr,] a 
daughter of Minos and Pasiphaé, was the wife of The- 
seus, King of Athens. She is said to have indulged a 
guilty passion for her step-son Hippolytus, and to have 
caused his death by a false accusation. 

Pheedrus, fee’drus, [Gr. ®aidpoc ; Fr. PHEDRE, fadr,] 
a Greek Epicurean philosopher, was a friend of Cicero. 
He was the head of the Epicurean school at Athens from 
80 to 70 B.C., and wrote a work which Cicero used freely 
in composing the first book of his “ Natura Deorum.” 

Pheedrus, a Latin fabulist, who wrote about 20 or 30 
A.D., was Originally a slave. He was probably born in 
Thrace or Macedonia. It is supposed that he belonged 
to Augustus, and was liberated by him. He left ninety- 
seven fables in iambic verse, the subjects and ideas of 
which are partly borrowed from Aisop. They are ad- 
mired for the purity and simplicity of the style. 

See Linpner, “ Bemerkungen iiber den Phaedrus,”’ 
Scuwass, ‘‘ Vita Phzedri,’’ 1806. 

Pha’er, (THoMas,) a Welsh poet and physician, born 
in Pembrokeshire. He translated the first nine books 
of Virgil’s “ Aineid” into English verse. Died in 1560. 

Pha’e-thon or Pha’e-ton, [Gr. aé0wv; Fr. PHAE- 
THON, fa’4’tdn’,] a mythical personage, called a son of 
Helios (the Sun) or Phcebus. His name signifies “the 
Shining.” The poets feigned that, in his youthful pre- 
sumption, he persuaded his father to permit him to guide 
for one day the chariot of the sun, that he was unable 
to control the fiery coursers, which ran out of the right 
course and came too near the earth, that Jupiter killed 
Phaethon with a thunderbolt, and he fell into the river Po. 

Phalanthe. See PHALANTHUS. 

Pha-lan/thus, [Gr. @déiavfoc ; Fr. PHALANTHE, fa’- 
18Nt’,| a Spartan chief, who founded a Greek colony at 
Tarentum about 708 B.c., and subdued the natives of the 
adjacent country. 

Phal’a-ris, (Gr. adapic,| a ruler of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily, notorious for his cruelty. He began to reign 
about 570 B.C., according to Eusebius and Suidas. He 
rendered his name infamous by burning his victims in 
a brazen bull. Tradition adds that he was deposed by 
Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, and suffered the 
same cruel death which he had inflicted on others. Cer- 
tain epistles ascribed to Phalaris were the subjects of 
a celebrated controversy between Boyle and Bentley, 
who demonstrated them to be spurious. 

See Surpas, ‘‘ Phalaris ;”? Cicero, ‘‘ De Officiis,”’ ii. and iii, 


Phalereus. See DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 

Pha/ni-as [®aviac| or Phzenias, fee/ne-as, [Pavviac, | 
a Greek philosopher, born in Lesbos, was one of the 
most eminent disciples of Aristotle, and was a friend of 
Theophrastus. He wrote many works on logic, history, 
etc. 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Grecis ;’? Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Grzeca.”’ 

Phan/o-clés, [@avoxAje,| a Greek elegiac poet, who 
lived probably between 350 and 300 B.c. He wrote a 
poem called “Epwre¢ 7 Kadoi, of which a fragment is 
extant. This is much admired by some critics. 

See Smiru, ‘Greek and Roman Biography,”’ ete. 

Phan-o-de’mus, |®avodnuoc,]| an Athenian historian 
of uncertain period. He lived before the Christian era. 
He wrote a work on the antiquities of Attica, entitled 
Aric, of which fragments are extant. 

Pha/on, [Gr. @awr,] a mariner or boatman of Lesbos, 
celebrated as a favourite of Sappho. According to the 
fable, Venus endowed him with youth and beauty because 
he once carried her across the water without charge. 

Phar’a-mond, a king of the Franks, who is sup- 
posed to have reigned in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. His history is involved in obscurity, and is the 
subject of some romances. The first historian who 
mentions him is Prosper Tyro. 

Pharnabaze. See PHARNABAZUS. 

Phar-na-ba/zus, [Gr. ®aprabagoc ; Fr. PHARNABAZE, 
far’n¥’baz’,] a Persian satrap, governed the provinces 
near the Hellespont, under Darius II. He was an ally 
of the Spartans in the war against the Athenians, and 
was defeated by Alcibiades, near Abydos, in 409 B.c. He 
was defeated in 395 by the Spartans, under Agesilaus, 
who had invaded his province. Pharnabazus and Iphic- 
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rates commanded an expedition to Egypt in 374, which 
was a failure. 


See Xenopuon, ‘ Hellenica,”’ books i., iii., and iv. 


Pharnace. See PHARNACES. 

Phar’/na-cés [Gr. ®apvaxn¢; Fr. PHARNACE, far’- 
nas’| I., King of Pontus, was a son of Mithridates IV., 
whom he succeeded about 190 B.c. He invaded Galatia 
in 181, and was opposed with success by Eumenes. He 
was succeeded by his son, Mithridates V. 

Pharnaces IL, King of Pontus, was a son of Mithri- 
dates the Great. He conspired against his father after his 
defeat by the Romans, (about 63 8.c.,) and was supported 
by the army. He made peace with Pompey, who recog- 
nized him as King of the Bosphorus. During the civil 
war of Rome he seized Pontus, and provoked the hos- 
tility of Cassar. He was defeated by the Romans and 
killed in battle in 47 B.c. 


Phavorinus Varinus. See GUARINO. 


Phedre. See PH4@DRA and PHADRUS. 
Pheidias. See PHIDIAS. 
Pheidon. See PHIDON. 


Phelippeaux, de, deh feh-le’po’, or Philippeaux, 
fe’‘le’pd, (AN'TOINE le Picard—leh pe’kar’,) a French 
officer, born in Poitou in 1768. He emigrated in 1791, 
fought against the republic, and procured the escape of 
Sir Sidney Smith from prison, (1797.) Having entered 
the British service, he distinguished himself at the 
defence of Acre, where he directed the artillery, in 1799. 
Died at Acre the same year. 

Phelps, (ALMIRA Harr LINCOLN,) an American 
teacher and educational writer, born at Berlin, Connec- 
ticut, in 1793. She was for many years associated with 
her sister, Mrs. Emma Willard, as teacher of the Female 
Seminary, Troy, New York, and in 1841 took charge of 
the Patapsco Institute, Maryland. Among her principal 
works are ‘Familiar Lectures on Botany,” “ Geology 
for Beginners,” (1832,) ‘‘ Lectures on Natural Philoso- 
phy,” (1835,) and “ Hours with my Pupils,” (1859.) 

Phelps, (ANSON GREENE,) an American merchant, 
born at Simsbury, Connecticut, in 1781, became president 
of the New York Blind Asylum, and of the American 
board of commissioners for foreign missions, He died 
in 1853, bequeathing to various charitable institutions 
the sum of $371,000. 

Phelps, (ELIZABETH STUART,) an American writer, 
a daughter of Professor Moses Stuart, D.D., was born 
at Andover, Massachusetts, in 1815. She published a 
number of moral and religious tales, which obtained 
great popularity. Among these we may name ‘The 
Kitty Brown Series,” (1850,) “‘The Sunny Side,” (1851,) 
“ Peep at Number Five,” (1851,) and “The Angel over 
the Right Shoulder,” (1851.) Died in 1852. 

Her daughter, of the same name, has written, besides 
other works, “The Gates Ajar,” (1868,) which has had 
an almost unexampled popularity, having in less than 
one year passed through more than twenty editions, 

Phelps, (JouNn S.,) an American politician, born in 
Hartford county, Connecticut, in 1814. He emigrated 
to Springfield, Missouri, in 1837, and was elected to 
Congress in 1844. He also represented the sixth dis- 
trict of Missouri in Congress for several terms, ending 
about 1862. He was appointed military Governor of 
Arkansas by President Lincoln in 1862, 

Phelps, (JoHN W.,) an American general, born at 
Guilford, Vermont, in 1813, graduated at West Point in 
1836. He became a captain in 1850, and resigned his 
commission in 1859. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general in 1861, and served under General Butler in the 
expedition against New Orleans. In December, 1861, 
he issued a proclamation against slavery, which was 
disapproved by General Butler. He resigned in July 
or August, 1862. 

Phelypeaux. See MAUREPAS and PONTCHARTRAIN. 

Phérécrate. See PHERECRATES. 

Phe-réo’ra-té8, [Gr. ®epexparyc ; Fr. PHERECRATE, 
fa/ra/krat’,] an Athenian poet of the old comedy, wrote 
about 430 B.C., and was a contemporary of Plato and 
Aristophanes, Small fragments of his plays are extant. 
He invented a new metre, called Pherecratic. His dic- 
tion is elegant, and his plots are ingenious. 

See Meineke, ‘‘ Fragmenta Comicorum Grzecorum.’’ 
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Phérécyde. See PHERECYDES. 

Phér-e-cV/ dé, [Gr. depéxbdne ; Fr. PHERECYDE, fa’- 
ra/séd’,] a Greek philosopher, born at Syros about 600 
or 570 B.C., was the teacher of Pythagoras. He is said 
to have taught the doctrine of Metempsychosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul. 

Pherecydes, an Athenian historian, a contemporary 
of Herodotus, lived between 490 and 450 B.C. His chief 
work was a mythological history, in ten books, sometimes 
entitled Adréybovec. 

Phid’t-as, written also Pheidias, [®ediac,] regarded 
by many as the greatest sculptor and statuary that ever 
lived, was a son of Charmidas or Charmides. He was 
probably born at Athens between 500 and 485 B.c. The 
details of his personal history are very deficient, consid- 
ering his renown. His principal master was Ageladas, 
a sculptor of Argos. Among his earlier works were a 
colossal bronze statue of Athena Promachos, dated about 
460 B.C., which stood on the Acropolis for many centuries, 
and an ivory or chryselephantine statue of Athena at 
Pellene. Having formed a new style, characterized by 
sublimity and ideal beauty, he obtained the friendship 
and patronage of Pericles, who about 444 B.c. began to 
adorn the Acropolis with works of art. ‘“ Phidias was 
appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the public 
edifices,” says Plutarch, “although the Athenians had 
other eminent architects.” 

The sculptured ornaments of the Parthenon, executed 
by Phidias and his disciples, exhibited a perfection 
which has never been surpassed, if equalled, by other 
artists. He formed with his own hand the colossal 
statue of Minerva which was enclosed within the Par- 
thenon and was dedicated in 438 B.c. It was chrysele- 
phantine,—that is, the naked parts were made of ivory 
and the drapery of gold. The height of this statue was 
nearly forty feet. It was his most celebrated work at 
Athens. His other master-piece was a colossal ivory 
and gold statue of Jupiter at Olympia, (Elis,) which was 
enclosed in the temple dedicated to that god. He was 
represented seated on a throne, holding in his right 
hand a statue of Victory. This figure, in the opinion of 
the Greeks, expressed and realized their highest ideal 
of supreme majesty and divine complacency. It was 
destroyed by fire at Constantinople about 475 A.D. 
Some of the Elgin marbles in the British Museum are 
considered to be works of Phidias. 

In the latter part of his life, Phidias was accused of 
defrauding the state of part of the gold appropriated to 
the statue of Minerva; but, as Pericles ordered the gold 
to be taken off and weighed, this charge was abandoned ; 
for Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had artfully con- 
trived that the gold could be easily taken off. According 
to Plutarch, he died in prison, into which he was thrown 
on a charge of impiety, because he had sculptured on 
the shield of Minerva images of himself and Pericles. 
Some writers ascribe his death to poison, and others 
doubt the truth of the statement that he was imprisoned. 
His death, however, occurred about 432 B.C. 

“The three greatest architects hitherto known in the 
world,” says Ruskin, “ were Phidias, Giotto, and Michael 
Angelo,—with all of whom architecture was only their 
play, sculpture and painting their work.” In the course 
of his remarks on Repose as a test of greatness in works 
of art, Ruskin says, ‘We shall see by this light three 
colossal images standing up side by side, looming in 
their great rest of spirituality above the whole world- 
horizon,—Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Dante.” 

See K. O. Mutter, “De Phidiz Vita et Operibus Commenta- 
tiones tres,’”’ 1827; ErscH und Gruper, “ Allgemeine Encyklo- 
paedie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Phi/don or Phei’don, [Gr. eidwv,] a king of Argos 
and descendant of Hercules, is said to have changed the 
government of that state to a despotism about 750 B.C. 
He was the reputed inventor of weights and measures, 
and is said to have been the first prince who coined 
silver money. He was deprived of power or defeated 
by the Spartans and Eleians. 

Phila, (Gr. iAa,] a daughter of Antipater, the Re- 
gent of Macedonia, was distinguished for her virtue 
and wisdom. She was married to Craterus, and tte 
his death to Demetrius, the son of Antigonus. Die 
in 287 B.C, 
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Philzeni, fe-lee/ni, [Gr. ®iAawo1,] two Carthaginians 
and brothers, whose name was rendered memorable by 
an act of patriotic devotion. When the boundary be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene was disputed, the parties 
agreed that two men of each state should start at the 
same time and walk or run towards the other, and that 
the place where they met should be the boundary. The 
Philzeni traversed a greater space than the Cyrenians, 
who accused the former of unfairness. The Philzeni 
then offered to prove their honesty by a sacrifice of their 
lives, and were buried alive in the sand. 

Phi-la’gri-us, [@Adypwe,] a Greek medical writer of 
Thessalonica, lived probably in the third century of our 
era. His works are lost, except small fragments. 

Phi-lam’/mon, [PAdupwr,| a mythical Greek poet 
and musician, was, supposed to be the son of Apollo, 
the inventor of choral music, and the institutor of the 
Delphian worship of Apollo. 

Philander. See PHILANDRIER. 

Philandrier, fe’lan’dre-4’, | Lat. PHILAN/DER, | 
(GUILLAUME,) a French scholar, born at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine in 1505. He published “ Notes on Quintilian,” 


(1535,) and “Annotations on Vitruvius,” (1544.) Died 
in 1565. 
Philaréte. See PHILARETUS. 


Philaréte, fe’)a’rat’, or Phi-lar’e-tus, (VAsIL Dro- 
soFr,) Metropolitan of Moscow, was born near Moscow 
in 1782. He became Bishop of Revel ig 1817, and 
Archbishop of Moscow in 1820. _ He published “ Com- 
mentaries on Genesis,” and other works. Died in 1867. 

Phi-lar’e-tus, | Fr. PHILARETE, fe’14’rat’,| the reputed 
author of a small Greek treatise ‘‘On the Pulse,” which 
is sometimes attributed to Philotheus. 

Phi’le or Phi/lés, (MANUEL,) a Byzantine poet, born 
at Ephesus about 1275. He wrote, in barbarous Greek 
verse, a curious work, lIlep? Cowv idsorytoc, (On the 
Nature of Animals,”) which is extracted mostly from 
Aélian’s “Natural History.” Died about 1340. 

Phil’e-as, [@Aéac,| a Greek geographer, born at 
Athens, lived probably several centuries before Christ. 
He is quoted by Diczarchus. He wrote a ‘“ Periplus.” 

Philelphe and Philelphus. See FILELrFo. 

Phi-le’mon, [®:Ajuovr,| an eminent Athenian comic 
poet, was born at Soli in Cilicia, or at Syracuse, about 
360 B.c. He was a rival of Menander, and was the first 
poet of the new comedy in order of time. He began 
to exhibit comedies about 330 B.c., and obtained great 
favour with the Athenians. He gained several victories 
over Menander in dramatic contests. Fragments of his 
works are extant. He was a witty and elegant writer. 
Died about 262 B.c. His son, Philemon, was also a 
comic poet, but less famous. 

See Surpas, ‘‘ Philemon ;’? Mernexe, ‘‘ Menandri et Philemonis 
Reliquiz,”’? and ‘‘Fragmenta Comicorum Grzcorum;’ Haupt- 
MANN, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Philemone,”’ 1745. 

Philemon, a Greek grammarian, who lived probably 
between 600 and 700 A.D., was the author of a.“ Lexicon 
Technologicon,” part of which is extant. 

Philemon, one of the primitive Christians, was a 
friend of the apostle Paul, who addressed to him an 
epistle, which is included in the canon of Scripture. 

Philepicus. See PHILIPPIcus. 

Philetzrus, fil-e-tee’rus, [®cAéracpoc,] an Athenian 
comic poet of the middle comedy. Little is known of 
his life or works, 

Philetzerus, the founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. 
He became king about 280 B.c., and died about 262 B.c., 
leaving the throne to his nephew Eumenes. 

Phi-le’tas [$iAnrac] or Cos, an eminent Greek poet 
and critic, who flourished between 350 and 290 B.c. He 
was the preceptor of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He wrote 
elegies and epigrams, and prose works on grammar. 
Fragments of his poems have come down to us. He was 
a favourite model of the poet Theocritus. 

See Erscu und Gruser, “‘ i aedie:?? 
“*Programma de Phileta Bie)? eae Baeviggnaedic hc Neath 

Phil’e-us, sometimes written Phiteus, Pytheus, or 
Phileos, an eminent Greek architect, who lived about 
25 B.c. He designed two magnificent edifices in Asia 
Minor,—viz., the Mausoleum and the temple of Athena 
Polias at Priene. 


Phil/i-bert [Fr. pron. fe’le’bair’; It. FILIBERYO, fe-le- 
bér’to; Lat. PuitrBer/rus] I, Duke of Savoy, a son 
of Amadeus IX., was born in 1464; died in 1482. 

Philibert II, Duke of Savoy, a son of Philip IL, 
was born in 1480. He succeeded his father in 1497, 
and died in 1504, leaving the dukedom to his brother, 
Carlo III. 

Philidor. See DANICAN. 

Philieul, fe’le-ul’, (Vasquin,) a French /ittérateur, 
was born at Carpentras in 1522. He published “ Laure 
d’ Avignon,” (1548,) and “Toutes les Giuvres vulgaires 
de F. Pétrarque,” (1555.) Died about 1582. 

Phi-li/nus, [®Aivoc,] a Greek physician, born in 
Cos, was a pupil of Herophilus. He lived about 250 
B.C., and wrote a treatise on botany, which is not extant. 
He was the reputed founder of the sect of Empirici. 

Philinus, an Athenian orator, a contemporary of 
Demosthenes. 

Philinus, a Greek historian, who accompanied Han- 
nibal in his campaign in Italy, and wrote a History of 
the First and Second Punic Wars, which is not extant. 
He was a native of Sicily. 

Philip [Gr. SiAuroc| I, King of Macedonia, a son 
of Argzeus, reigned in the ninth century B.c. He was 
succeeded by his son Aéropus. 

Philip [Gr. ®ijummoc ; Lat. PHILte/pus; Fr. PHILIPPE, 
fe’lép’; It. Frirppo, fe-lép’po; Sp. FELIPE, fa-lee’pa; 
Ger. Puivtep, fil’ip] IT., a famous king of Macedonia, 
a younger son of Amyntas, was born in 382 B.c. In his 
youth he passed several years at Thebes as a hostage, 
and enjoyed the society of Epaminondas, He succeeded 
his brother Perdiccas in 359, and married Olympias, 
a daughter of the King of Epirus. During the Social 
war, which began in 358 B.c., he extended his do- 
minions by the capture of Amphipolis, Potideea, and 
Pydna from the Athenians. He availed himself of 
another civil war, called the Sacred war, to pursue his 
ambitious projects against the independence of the 
Grecian states, and became the ally of the Thebans 
against the Phocians and Athenians. In 347 B.c. he 
besieged Olynthus with success, and made a treaty of 
peace with Athens. By the conquest of Phocis, in 346, 
he acquired a vote in the Amphictyonic Council. The 
continued aggressions of Philip again involved him in 
a war with the Athenians, who were stimulated by the 
powerful appeals of Demosthenes, and who in 339 B.C. 
compelled him to raise the siege of Perinthus and 
Byzantium, A league was then formed against him b 
the Athenians, Thebans, and others. The decisive battle 
of Chzronea, where Philip, commanding in person, 
defeated the allies in 338 B.c., rendered him master of 
Greece. He treated the Athenians with clemency. He 
called a general congress of deputies from the Greek 
states, who resolved to unite in an aggressive war 
against Persia, and appointed Philip commander-in-chief. 
During the preparations for this enterprise he was as- 
sassinated, in 336 B.C., at the celebration of a marriage 
between his daughter Cleopatra and the King of Epirus. 
The assassin was Pausanias, a soldier of his own body- 
guard, who had been insulted by Attalus, an uncle of 
Philip’s queen, and whose claim for redress had been 
neglected by the king. Philip possessed great military 
and political talents, with some virtues, among which 
we may name generosity. . He was, on the other hand, 
sensual, unscrupulous, and perfidious. 

See PLurarcn, “‘ Life of Demosthenes ;’’ LELAND, ‘‘ History of 
the Life and Reign of Philip of Macedon,” 1758; Grote, ‘‘ History 
of Greece,”’ vol. xi.; Bury, ‘‘ Histoire de Philippe et d’ Alexandre le 
Grand,” 1760; Brickner, ‘‘ Konig Philipp Sohn des Amyntas,”’ 
1837; THirtwa t, ‘‘ History of Greece ;”? Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte 
des Verfalls der Griechischen Staaten,” 

Philip III. or Macepon. This title was given to 
Arrhidzeus, an illegitimate son of Philip II, (See Ar- 
RHIDABUS.) 

Philip IV. or Macepon, a son of Cassander, reigned 
only a few months, and died in 296 B.c. 

Philip V. or Macepon, born about 235 B.c., was 
ason of Demetrius IJ. He succeeded his uncle, Anti- 
gonus Doson, in 220 B.c.. Having obtained command of 
the army of the Achzean league. he displayed superior 
military talents, and defeated the /Etolians and Spartans, 
(218-217.). The success of Hannibal at Cannze tempted 
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Philip to form an alliance with him against the Romans 
in 215 B.c. He is said to have poisoned Aratus, who 
had been his friend. The Romans, having recovered 
their ascendency, sent an army against Philip, who was 
defeated completely by T. Q. Flamininus at Cynos- 
cephalz in 197 B.c. He died in 179 B.C., leaving the 
throne to his son, Perseus. Philip was an able monarch, 
but was cruel and tyrannical. 
See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome,’’ books xxii.-xl. 


Philip or Philip’pus, a son of Herod the Great and 
Cleopatra, became tetrarch of Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, 
and Bataneea. Died about 34 A.D. 

Philip [ Lat. PHrtie’/pus|] oF ACARNANIA, a physician, 
was a friend of Alexander the Great, whom he cured of a 
fever caused by bathing in the river Cydnus, 333 B.c. On 
this occasion Parmenio warned the king by letter that 
Philip was bribed (by Darius) to poison him. The king, 
however, confiding in his fidelity, drank the medicine 
as he showed the letter to Philip. (See ALEXANDER.) 

Philip, Emperor of Rome. See PHILIPPUS. 

Phil/ip, [Gr. ®iAinzoc; Lat. PHiLip/pus; Fr. PHt- 
LIPPE, fe’lép’,| SAINT, one of the twelve apostles, was a 
native of Bethsaida, on the Sea of Galilee. He witnessed 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, (John vi. 5-7.) The 
evangelist John records an interview between him and 
certain Greeks, in chapter xii. 21. According to tra- 
dition, he preached in Phrygia, and suffered martyrdom 
at Hierapolis. 

Philip, [Ger. Puriep, fil’ip,] Duke of Suabia, Em- 
peror of Germany, a son of Frederick Barbarossa, was 
born about 1170. He was elected emperor in 1198, but 
his title was contested by Otho IV., and a civil war en- 
sued. The pope favoured Otho, and excommunicated 
Philip, but was afterwards reconciled to him. Philip 
was assassinated in 1208. 

Philip [Sp. Frtpr, fa-lee’pa] I, surnamed THE 
HANpbsomME, King of Castile, a son of Maximilian I., 
Emperor of Germany, was born at Bruges in 1478. His 
mother was Mary of Burgundy, from whom he inherited 
the seventeen provinces of the Low Countries. He was 
styled Archduke of Austria in his youth. In 1496 he 
married Joanna, a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
(of Castile and Aragon.) On the death of Isabella 
(1504) the crown of Castile was inherited by Joanna, 
but, in consequence of her mental imbecility, or insanity, 
Philip exercised the royal power. He died at Burgos 
in September, 1506, leaving two sons, who became 
emperors as Charles V. and Ferdinand I. 

See Martana, ‘‘De Rebus Hispanicis ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Philip [Fr. Purvrppe, fe’lép’] I, King of France, a 
son of Henry I. and Anne of Russia, was born in 1052. 
He succeeded his father in 1060, when Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, became regent. He abandoned himself to 
disgraceful sensuality. In 1092 he married Bertrade, 
the wife of Foulques, Count of Anjou, who was still 
living. Philip was excommunicated for this offence. He 
was involved in a war with William Rufus of England 
during the first crusade. He died in 1108, and was 
succeeded by his son, Louis VI. 

See Sismonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;”? MIcHELET, “‘ Histoire 
de France ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Philip II. or Francre. See Puitre AUGUSTUS. 

Philip (Philippe) III, surnamed THE BOLD, (LE 
Harpt, leh 2ar’de’; Lat. PHitte/pus Avu/pDaAx,] born in 
1245, was the second son of Louis IX., whose eldest son 
died in infancy. He married Isabella of Aragon in 1262, 
and accompanied his father in the crusade to Tunis in 
1269. At the death of Louis, in 1270, Philip became 
king. Having made a treaty of peace with the King of 
Tunis, he returned to Paris in 1271. Although he was a 
prince of little talent and of a weak character, the royal 
domain and power were increased during his reign. 
Among the chief events of his reign was a war against 
Peter of Aragon. With the sanction of the pope, who 
had offered the crown of Aragon to Charles, a son of 
Philip, the latter invaded Catalonia in 1285, but was 
soon forced to retreat. . He died at Perpignan in October, 
1285. 

See GuILLAUME DE Nanas, “‘Gesta Philippi Audacis ;”’ “* Noue 
velle Biographie Générale,” 


Philip IV., often called Philip the Fair, [Fr. 
PHILIPPE LE BEL, fe’lép’ leh bél; Ger. PHILIPP DER 
SCHONE, fil‘ip dér shd’neh,} a son of Philip III. and 
Isabella of Aragon, was born in 1268. He succeeded 
his father in 1285, before which he had married Jeanne 
of Navarre and acquired Navarre as her dowry. He 
was ambitious to increase the royal power, and un- 
scrupulous in the choice of means. His favourite ad- 
visers were lawyers, who taught him how to substitute 
despotism for the feudal system. In 1292 or 1293 he 
summoned Edward I. of England to appear at Paris 
and answer for the hostile acts of some of his sub- 
jects. Edward sent his brother Edmund, who offered 
reparation, and delivered to Philip six fortresses in 
Guienne, (1294.) Having occupied all Guienne by his 
troops, Philip condemned Edward ae contumacious, and 
declared his domains in France confiscated. In the 
war that ensued, Edward recovered part of Guienne. 
To raise fands for his wars, Philip debased the coin, and 
extorted money, by persecution, from the Jews. He in- 
vaded Flanders about 1300, but was successfully opposed 
by the Flemings. By a treaty of 1303 he restored all 
Guienne to Edward I. Some years before this date a 
quarrel arose between Philip and the pope, Boniface, 
whose person was outraged by the agents of Philip at 
Agnani in 1303. In consequence of Philip’s audacious 
and successful efforts to humble the papacy, the court 
of the pope was transferred to Avignon in 1308. Among 
the last acts of his reign was his cruel persecution and 
suppression of the order of Templars. He died in 1314, 
and was succeeded by his son, Louis X. 

See Lessmann, ‘‘ Konig Philipp der Schone, 
Biographie Générale.” 

Philip (Philippe) V., surnamed LE Lone, (leh 16n,) 
the second son of Philip IV., was born about 1293. He 
became king at the death of Louis X., in 1316. Louis 
X. had left a daughter, who was excluded from the 
throne. The important question of succession was 
decided on this occasion, and the Salic law became 
thenceforth one of the bases of the French consti- 
tution. The events of his reign were not remarkable. 
He renewed the persecution of the Jews, many of 
whom were massacred. He died in 1322, leaving four 
daughters, but no son, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Charles IV. 

Philip (Philippe) VI, or Philippe de Valois, fe’- 
lép’ deh va/lwa’, born in 1293, was a son of Charles de 
Valois, who was a brother of Philip IV. He succeeded 
his cousin, Charles IV. le Bel, in 1328, and became the 
founder of the royal house of Valois. He was an in- 
capable and prodigal prince. His reign commenced a 
period of disasters and confusion. He became involved 
in war with Edward III. of England, who possessed 
Guienne and claimed to be the rightful heir of the 
French throne, through his mother Isabelle. Philip was 
defeated with great loss at Crécy in 1346, and lost Calais, 
an important strategic point, in 1347, soon after which a 
truce was concluded. He died in 1350, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John. 


_ See Froissart, “‘ Chronicles ;”” De Cuorsy, ‘‘ Histoire de Phi- 
lippe de Valois,’’ 1688; Srsmonnr1, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais,’’ 


Philip, [Fr. PHiLippe,] King of Navarre, was a grand- 
son of Philip III. of France. He married in 1318 
Jeanne, a daughter of Louis X., who was heiress of the 
throne of Navarre. He died in 1343, leaving a son, 
Charles the Bad. 

Philip I. of Spain. See Puitip I. or CasTiLe. 

Philip [Sp. FEevipx, fa-lee’pa; It. FiLippo, fe-lép’po] 
II., King of Spain, was the son of the emperor Charles 
V. and Isabella of Portugal. He was born at Valladolid 
on the 21st of May, 1527. By education and character, as 
well as birth, he was a Spaniard, and a thorough-paced 
bigot. He married in 1543 Maria of Portugal, who died 
about three years Jater. In 1548 he visited Brussels, 
where Charles V. held his court. In 1554 he went to 
London to celebrate his marriage with Mary Tudor, 
Queen-Regnant of England, who was about eleven years 
older than he. Having parted from her in September, 
1555, he went to Brussels to meet his father, who, on the 
25th of October, 1555, abdicated in his favour the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands, Before the end of the year, 
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Philip became King of Spain and the Indies by the 
abdication of his father, and master of an empire “on 
which the sun never set.” His favourite minister, in the 
early part of his reign, was Ruy Gomez de Silva, Count 
of Melito and Prince of Eboli. Philip found himself, 
against his will, in a position of hostility to the pope, 
Paul [V., who in December, 1555, made a treaty with 
the King of France, in order to drive the Spaniards out 
of Italy. In 1557 his army gained a complete victory 
over the French at Saint-Quentin. This war was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, in 1559, and 
Philip, having appointed Margaret of Parma Regent of 
the Netherlands, returned to Spain, which he never 
quitted again. 

Soon after the death of Mary Tudor (1558) he mar- 
ried Elizabeth or bsabelle of France, a daughter of 
Henry IL., who had been betrothed to his son, Don 
Carlos. He transferred his court from Toledo to Madrid, 
which became about 1560 the permanent capital of 
Spain. One of the first measures of his reign was to 
re-enact the atrocious edict of 1550, condemning to 
death every one who should print, write, copy, keep, 
buy, sell, or give any book made by Luther or Calvin, 
and all Jay persons who should read or teach the Scrip- 
tures. His systematic efforts to suppress religious liberty 
by the torments of the Inquisition, in all his dominions, 
provoked a general revolt of the Flemings and Dutch 
in 1566. (See ORANGE, WILLIAM oF.) In August, 1567, 
the Duke of Alva arrived in Flanders with an army, and 
with unlimited power to subdue and punish the insur- 
gents. Among the victims of his bloody régime were 
the Counts of Egmont and Horn, executed in June, 1568. 
“The execution of Egmont,” says Motley, “remains an 
enduring monument not only of Philip’s cruelty and per- 
fidy, but of his dulness. The king had everything to 
hope from him, and nothing to fear.”” Alva defeated the 
insurgents in several battles, and massacred thousands 
of non-combatants of both sexes and all ages, but was 
baffled by the indomitable spirit of the people, and was 
recalled in 1573. “It was beyond the power of man’s 
ingenuity to add any fresh features of horror to the 
religious persecution under which the provinces were 
groaning.” (Motley.) In 1563 the king’s eldest son, 
Don Carlos, died mysteriously in prison, where he had 
been confined for some months. According to De Thou 
and other writers, he was put to death by the -order 
of Philip. 

The effort to subdue the Netherlands was continued 
by Don John of Austria and Farnese, Duke of Parma, 
without success. This long war exhausted the finances 
of Philip and hindered his projects for the conquest of 
France and England. In 1580 he obtained the crown 
of Portugal as successor of his uncle Henrique, who died 
without issue. He instigated the French to rebel against 
Henry LV., and furnished subsidies to the factious League. 
For the invasion of England he equipped a fleet of one 
hundred and thirty or, according to some writers, one 
hundred and fifty vessels, which sailed in May, 1588, 
and was called “the Invincible Armada.” After this 
fleet had passed through the Strait of Dover, it was 
damaged by English fire-ships, and attacked on the 8th 
of August by Admiral Howard, who. sunk. and captured 
many ships. The Spanish admiral retreated northward, 
and near the Orkneys encountered a violent storm, which 
dispersed his fleet. About fifty! of his vessels were 
wrecked. (See ELIzABErH.) The war. between Spain 
and England continued many years. Philip died on the 
13th of September, 1598, and was succeeded by his son, 
Philip III. 

In person, Philip was meagre and below the middle 
height. He had a fair complexion, blue eyes, aquiline 
nose, and a very prominent lower jaw. His temper was 
morose, his manners reserved and repulsive, but he had 
great ambition and indefatigable industry. 

ee Watson, ‘‘ History of Philip IT,” : Hy 
offene Rise of the Wh aussabig” chia ede noe Hr eE 
Philip IL.,” 3 vols., 1855-58; Campana, Vita del Don Filippo,” 
1605; Caprera, ‘Felipe II. Rey de Espatia,” 1619; Cérbova, 
“Vida de Felipe II.,” 1662; A. Dumxsnit, ‘Histoire de Philippe 
II,” 1822; G. Lett, “Vita del Re Filippo II.,” 1679; San MicuEL, 
‘* Historia del Rey Felipe II,,’”’ 4 vols., 1844-45; ANTonto DE HER: 


rERA, “Historia del Mundo en el Reynado del Rey Don Phelipe 
IL,” 3 vols., 1606; CARDINAL GRANVELLE’S ‘‘ State Papers.” 
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Philip (Felipe) III. or Sparn, a son of Philip IL., 
was born at Madrid in April, 1578. His mother was 
Anne of Austria. He began to reign in September, 
1598. He was timid, indolent, and incapable, but de- 
voted to the intolerant policy of his father, Passing his 
time chiefly in hunting, in acts of devotion, or formalities 
of etiquette, he abandoned the direction of affairs to his 
favourite, the Duke of Lerma. This minister prosecuted 
the war against the revolted provinces of the Nether- 
lands until] the exhaustion of his finances forced him, 
in 1609, to grant a truce of twelve years (see MAURICE 
OF NASSAU) and to recognize the independence of the 
Seven United Provinces. The issue of this long con- 
test demonstrated that Spain was no longer the most 
powerful kingdom of Europe. The prosperity of Spain 
was greatly impaired by the cruel expulsion of the Moors, 


in 1610. The number of these exiles is estimated at 
about one million. Philip had married Margaret of 
Austria. He died in March, 1621, leaving the throne 


to his son, Philip IV. 

See Warson, “History of the Reign of Philip III.,” 1783; 
CespepDEs, ‘‘ Historia de Don Felipe III.,’? 1631; Avia, “‘ His- 
toria de la Vida de Don Felipe III.,” 1660; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” ; 

Philip (Felipe) IV., a son of the preceding, was 
born in April, 1605, and ascended the throne at the age 
of sixteen. He submitted himself to the control and 
ascendency of his favourite the Duke of Olivarez. He 
renewed the war against the Dutch United Provinces 
at the expiration of the truce, (1621,) and formed with 
the Emperor of Germany a league against the Protest- 
ants. His intrigues involved Europe in a long war, in 
which the Spaniards fought against the Dutch, Swedes, 
French, and English. Jn maritime war the Dutch ob- 
tained a decided superiority. On land the Spaniards 
were defeated by the French at Rocroy (1643) and other 
places. Portugal revolted in 1640, and was finally sepa- 
rated from the Spanish monarchy. By the treaty of 
Westphalia (1648) Spain made peace with her enemies, 
except the French, who continued the war until 1659. 
The results of these wars were disastrous to Spain, 
which lost several colonies, islands, and cities. Philip 
was twice married; in 1615 he espoused Elizabeth of 
France, and in 1649 Marie Anne of Austria. He died 
in September, 1665, and was succeeded by his son, 
Charles II. 

See CespepEs Y Menezes, ‘‘ Historia de Don Felipe IV.,’’ 16313 
Matvezzt, ‘‘ Successos de la Monarquia de Espafia en el Tiempo de 
Felipe IV.,’’ 1640;; Duntop, ‘‘ Memoirs of Spain during the Reign 
of Philip IV.,”’ 2 vols., 1834. 

Philip [Fr. Puirierr; Sp. Freier] V., King of 
Spain, born at Versailles in December, 1683, was a 
grandson of Louis XIV., and the second son of Louis, 
Dauphin of France. In his youth he was styled the 
Duke of Anjou. He was appointed heir to the throne 
of Spain and the Indies by the will of Charles II., who 
died, without a direct heir, in November, 1700. His 
title was contested by the archduke Charles of Austria, 
whose claim was enforced by the armies of England, 
Holland, and Austria in the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, which began in 1702. Philip was supported by the 
French and the majority of the Spaniards, who gained a 
decisive victory at Almanza in 1707. By the treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) he was recognized as King of Spain ; 
but he gave up Flanders and Naples to the Emperor of 
Germany. He married Elizabeth Farnese of Parma in 
1714, and chose Cardinal Alberoni as prime minister. 
Under the influence of a religious melancholy, he abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Louis in 1724; but the death 
of Louis a few months later induced him to resume the 
royal power. He died in July, 1746, and was succeeded 
by his son Ferdinand VI. 

See W. Coxs, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon,” 3 vols., 1813; CarvajAt, ‘‘ La Espaiia de los Borbones,’” 
4 vols., 1844; F. X. Conpe, “‘ Elogio de Felipe V.,” 1779; A. VioL- 
LET, ‘ Histoire des Bourbons en Espagne,’’ 1843; SAINT-SIMON, 
“Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Philip, [Ger. Puixirpr, fil’ip,] Landgrave of Hesse, 
surnamed DER GROSSMUTHIGE, (dér gRos-miit’iG-eh,) 
(“the Magnanimous,”) born at Marburg in 1504, was 
an able prince, and a constant friend of the Protestant 
cause. He began to reign at the age of fourteen, and 
introduced the Lutheran religion into Hesse in 1526. In 
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1531 he formed with the Protestant princes the league 
of Schmalkalden, which waged war against Charles V. ; 
but he was forced to submit in 1547 to Charles, who 
kept him a prisoner for five years. Philip was inclined 
to toleration in religion. Died in 1567. 

See Horrmerster, ‘‘ Leben Philipp des Grossmiithigen,”’ 1846 ; 
Rommet, ‘“‘ Philipp der Grossmiithige,” 4 vols., 1828-35; RINck, 
“ Erinnerungen an Philipp den Grossmiithigen,’’ 1852. 

Philip, [It. Firtppo, fe-lép’po,] Duke of Parma, born 
at Madrid in 1720, was the second son of Philip V. of 
Spain. He invaded Italy with a Spanish army in 1742, 
and attempted to obtain a throne by conquest, but failed. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, gave him the 
duchy of Parma. Died in 1765. 

Philip, a celebrated Indian chief, commonly called 
Kine Puitip. He began a war with the English in 
1675, but was killed the following year. 

Philip the Bold, [Fr. Puirirrpe Le Harn, fe’lép’ 
leh A&x’de’,| Duke of Burgundy, born in 1342, wasa 
younger son of John, King of France. He was one of 
the most powerful French princes during the minority 
of Charles VI., and was a rival of the Duke of Orléans. 
He acted as regent while Charles VI. was disabled by 
insanity. He died in 1404, and left the dukedom to his 
son, Jean Sans Peur. 

Philip the Deacon, one of the primitive Christian 
ministers, was one of seven men appointed to a special 
service, (Acts vi. 5.) He preached in Samaria, and in- 
structed the treasurer of Queen Candace of Ethiopia. 
(See Acts vill. 5-40, and xxi. 8.) 

_ See John i. 43-44, xiv. 8, 9; Matthew x. 3; Mark iti. 18; Luke 
Vi. 145 (Acts'1; 73. 

Philip the Fair. See Puitip IV. oF FRANCE. 

Philip the Good, [Fr. PHILIPPE LE Bon, fe’lép’ leh 
bon,| Duke of Burgundy, a son of Jean Sans Peur, was 
born at Dijon in 1396. As a partisan or ally of Henry 
V. of England, he fought against Charles VII. of France 
from 1422 to 1435. At the latter date he entered into 
alliance with Charles. Some years before this event he 
had invaded the territory of Jacqueline, Countess of 
Hainault, and compelled her to recognize him as her heir 
in Holland, Zealand, and Hainault. He had inherited 
Flanders and Artois in addition to Burgundy. He in- 
stituted the order of the Golden Fleece. His wife was 
Isabella, a daughter of John I. of Portugal. He died in 
1467 or 1457, and was succeeded by his son, Charles the 
Bold. Philip was one of the most powerful sovereigns 
of his time, but had little claim to the epithet of “* Good.” 
‘“* Fle was certainly neither a good nor a great prince,” 
says Motley: “he was an adroit dissembler, a practical 
politician.” 

See Perneet, “ Episodes du Régne de Philippe le Bon,” 1847 ; 
Comings, ‘‘Mémoires;’? Froissart, ‘‘ Chronicles; BARANTE, 
se aoe des Ducs de Bourgogne ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Philip of Orleans. See ORLEANS. 

Philip Au-gus’tus, [Fr. PHILippe AuGustrE, fe’lép’ 
O’giist’; Lat. PHitie/pus AuGus/rus,] called Philip IL, 
King of France, born in 1165, was the son of Louis VIL., 
whom he succeeded in 1180. He married Isabella of 
Hainault, a niece of the Count of Flanders. In the first 
part of his reign he banished the Jews and confiscated 
their property. He aided and abetted the sons of Henry 
IT, of England in rebellion against their father. Having 
taken the cross in 1188, he raised an army and united 
with Richard I. of England in a crusade. They embarked 
at Genoa and Marseilles in 1190, passed the winter in 
Sicily, and arrived at Acre in the spring of 1191. Dis- 
sensions or jealousies having arisen between Philip and 
Richard, the former, on the pretext of ill health, aban- 
doned the enterprise, and arrived at Paris in December, 
11gt. (See RicHARD I.) A war ensued between Philip 
and the English king for the possession of Normandy, 
and lasted until the death of Richard, in 1199. The 
crimes and incapacity of John of England afforded a 
favourable opportunity to the ambition of Philip, who 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Normandy, 
Anjou, and Touraine, (1204~06.) 

In 1213, at the instigation of Pope Innocent ITI., who 
had deposed John, Philip prepared to invade England. 
He was forced to renounce this enterprise by the abject 
submission of John to the pope, and by the loss of his 
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fleet, which was defeated by the English. He invaded 
Flanders, the chief towns of which surrendered to his 
army, and gained in 1214. decisive victory over the em- 
peror Otho IV. and the Flemings at Bouvines, where 
he commanded in person. He died in 1223, leaving his 
throne to his son, Louis VIII. 

See Ricorp, ‘‘ De Gestis Philippi Augusti ;’’? BAupoT DE JuILLy, 
‘Histoire de Philippe Auguste,’’ 1702; Capgericus, “ Histoire de 
Philippe Auguste,” 4 vols., 1829; Sismonp1, ‘‘ Histoire des Fran- 
gais ;” Rymer, ‘“ Feedera;’”’ “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Philipon de la Madelaine, fe’l¢/pdn’ deh 14 mad’- 
lAn’, (Louts,) a French Uttérateur, born at Lyons in 
1734. He published a “Dictionary of Hgmonyms,” 
(“ Dictionnaire des Homonymes,” 1799,) a ‘‘ Dictionary 
of the French Language,” (1809,) and other works, 
which were received with favour. Died in 1818. 

Phil/i-pot, (JoHN,) an English antiquary and herald, 
born in Kent. Among the works attributed to him 
is “ Villare Cantianum, or Kent Surveyed.” Died in 
1645. 

Phi-lip’pa oF HAINAULT, a daughter of William, 
Earl of Hainault, was married to Edward III. of Eng- 
land about 1326. She saved the lives of six citizens of 
Calais, whom Edward intended to put to death. Died 
in 1369. 

Philippar, fe’le’par’, (FRANCOIS AKEN,) a French 
writer on agriculture, born at Peuving, Austria, in 1801. 
He became director of the botanic garden at Versailles 
in 1841. 

Philippe, the French of PHILIPPUS, which see. 

Philippe, (Kings of France.) See PHILIP. 

Philippe de Mons, fe’lép’ deh mon, a Belgian com-_ 
poser, born at Mons about 1522. He composed masses, 
motets, etc., and was the most famous Belgian composer 
of his time, except Orlando de Lasso. 

Philippe de Neri. See NErt. 

.Philippe de la Sainte-Trinité, fe’lép’ deh 14 sant 
tre’ne’td/, (ESPRIT JULIEN,) a French missionary, born 
in the Comtat in 1603. He preached in Syria, Persia, 
etc., and published “Itinerarium Orientale,” (1649.) 
Died in 1671. 

Philippe le Bon. See PHiLip THE Goon. 

Philippe le Hardi. See PHILIP THE BOLD. 

Philippeaux. See PHELIPPEAUX. 

Philippeaux, fe’le’p0’, (PIERRE,) a French revolu- 
tionist, born in the department of Orne in 1759. He 
was elected in 1792 to the Convention, in which he 
voted for the death of the king and an appeal to the 
people. He was proscribed by Saint-Just, arrested as 
an accomplice of Danton in March, 1794, and guillotined 
in the ensuing month. 

Philippi, fe’le’pe’, (HENRI,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Saint-Hubert, in the Ardennes, about 1575. He wrote 
several works on Chronology. Died in 1636. 

Phi-lip’pi-cus or Phi-lep’i-cus, also called Bar- 
DANES, Emperor of Constantinople, was a son of Ni- 
cephorus Patricius. He began to reign in 711 A.D., 
and was deposed in 713. He was a partisan of Mono- 
thelism. 

Philippide. See PHILIPPIDES. 

Phi-lip’pi-deés, [Gr. ®iAutzidn¢ ; Fr. PHILIPPIDE, fe’- 
le’péd’,] an Athenian comic poet, flourished about 300 or 
330 B.c. His works are not extant. He was considered 
one of the best poets of the new comedy. He is said to 
have died of joy because one of his plays had gained the 
prize. His character is eulogized by Plutarch in the life 
of Demetrius. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greeca.” 


Philippon. See PHILIPON. 

Philippon, fe’le’pén’, (ARMAND,) a French general, 
born at Rouen in 1761. He commanded at the siege 
of Badajos, in 1811 and 1812. Died in 1836. 

Philippoteaux, fe‘le’po’td’, (FErix Henri EM- 
MANUEL,) a French historical painter, born at Sedan 
in 1815. He obtained a first medal in 1840. Among 
his works is the “Last Banquet of the Girondists, 
(1850.) 

Philippus or ACARNANIA. 
NANIA. 

Phi-lip’pus, an impostor, whose proper ? 
ANDRISCUS, pretended to be a son of Perseus, 
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Macedon. He obtained some success, but was expelled 
by the Roman general Q. Czcilius Metellus. : 

Philippus, a son of Antiochus VIII., became King 
of Syria about 88 B.c., after fighting against Antio- 
chus X. i 

Philippus oF THESSALONI’CA, an epigrammatic poet, 
who is supposed to have lived about 100 A.D. He com- 
posed many epigrams, which are in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, and compiled a “Greek Anthology.” 

Philippus, a physician, who lived about 150 A.D. and 
belonged to the sect of Empirici. He is mentioned by 
Galen, his contemporary. 

Philippus, [Fr. Puripps, fe’lép’,| (L. Marctus,) a 
Roman general, who became consul in 186 B.c. and 
again in 169. At the latter date he obtained the conduct 
of the Macedonian war. He invaded the territory of 
Perseus, King of Macedonia, without important results. 
He was censor in 164 B.C. 

Philippus, (L. Marcrus,) a Roman orator, who be- 
longed to the popular party. He was consul in 91 B.C. 
with Sextus Julius Czesar, and was an enemy of M. Livius 
Drusus, the tribune of the people, by whose order Philip- 
pus was dragged to prison in the year just named. In 
86 B.c. he was censor. He remained neutral in the war 
between Marius and Sulla, and was afterwards a friend 
of Pompey. He was one of the most eminent orators 
of his time, and was noted for his sarcastic wit. Horace 
refers to him in his Epistle i. : “ Strenuus et fortis causis- 
que Philippus agendis clarus.” He died after 76 B.c. 

Philippus, (L. Marctus,) a son of the preceding, 
was consul in 56 B.c. He married Atia, a niece of Julius 
Cesar, and thus became the stepfather of the emperor 
Augustus. He was neutral in the civil war between 
Czsar and Pompey. 

Philippus, (M. JuLius,) a Roman emperor, was a 
native of Trachonitis. He obtained the imperial power 
by the murder of Gordian, in 244 A.D. The senate 
confirmed the choice of the army. He made peace with 
Persia in 244. In 248 or 247 A.D. he celebrated the 
thousandth anniversary of the origin of Rome. He was 
killed at Verona in 249 A.D., in a battle against Decius, 
who had usurped the title of emperor. According to 
Eusebius and other writers, Philippus was a Christian. 

His son, M. JuLius Puivippus, who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the empire, (247 A.D.,) was killed by 
the partisans of Decius, in 249 A.D. 

Philippus Augustus. See PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 

Phil/ips, (AMBROSE,) an English poet and dramatist, 
born probably in Leicestershire about 1670. Among 
his early productions were six Pastorals, (about 1708,) 
and a “ Letter from Copenhagen,” in verse, (1709,) which 
was praised by Steele and others. His tragedy “The 
Distressed Mother” was performed with applause in 
1712. It was highly commended in the “Spectator” 
by Addison and Steele, who were friends of the author. 
He was an adherent of the Whig party, and an object 
of Pope’s ill-natured satire. He made a translation of 
Sappho’s “ Hymn to Venus,” which Addison printed in 
the “Spectator,” No. 223. His version of Sappho’s 
“ Ode to Lesbia” is praised by Addison, as ‘written in 
the very spirit of Sappho.” (See “Spectator,” No. 229.) 
He became secretary to Dr. Boulter, Primate of Ireland, 
in 1723, and for some time represented the county of 
Armagh in the Irish parliament. In 1733 he became a 
judge of the prerogative court in Ireland. Died in 1749. 
The term “namby-pamby” is said to have been first 
applied to his style. : 

See Jounson, “‘ Lives of the English Poets,’’ 

Philips, (CATHERINE,) an English poetess, born in 
London in 1631. Her maiden name was FOWLER. She 
translated Corneille’s tragedy of ‘‘ Pompey,” and wrote 
poems, which were published in 1667. She was called 
by her admirers “the Matchless Orinda.” Died in 1664. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,”’ by L. S. CosTELLo. 

Philips or Philipps, (FABtan,) an English political 
writer, born at Prestbury in 1601, was a lawyer and a 
partisan of Charles I. Died in 1690. 

Philips, (JOHN,) an English poet, born at Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, in 1676. His first successful work was 
“The Splendid Shilling,” a mock-heroic poem, (1703.) 
He produced in 1705 “ Blenheim,” a poem in imitation 


of the style of Milton. His principal work is a poem 
“On Cider,” (1706,) in which he imitated Virgil’s 
“‘Georgics” with some success. Died in 1708, 

See Jounson, ‘‘Lives of the English Poets.” 


Phi-lis’cus, [®Aicxoc,] an Athenian comic poet of 
the middle comedy, wrote probably about 4008.c. The 
titles of some of his plays are given by Suidas. 

Philiscus or AicinA, a Cynic philosopher, who, 
according to Suidas, was a disciple of Diogenes the 
Cynic, and taught grammar to Alexander the Great. 

Philiscus or Corcyra, lived about 290 B.c., and was 
one of the seven poets that formed the “ Tragic Pleiad.” 
His works are not extant. 

Philiscus or RHODES, a sculptor, who is believed to 
have flourished about 146 B.c.; though some suppose 
him to have lived in the reign of Augustus. His works 
were placed in the temple of Apollo at Rome, for which 
they were probably originally designed. Meyer identifies 
the statue at Florence called Apollino with the Apollo 
of Philiscus. 

Phi-lis’ti-on, [®:Aotiwy,] a Greek physician, born 
in Sicily or Italy, lived in the fourth ‘century B.c. 
He was the teacher of Eudoxus the physician and 
astronomer, 

Phi-lis’tus, [Gr. ®/Acoroc,] an eminent Syracusan his- 
torian and politician, born about 435 B.c. He aided 
Dionysius to obtain power in Syracuse about 405 B.c.. 
soon after which he was keeper of the citadel. About 
396 he was banished, because he married a niece of 
Dionysius without his consent. He was recalled from 
exile by Dionysius the Younger, over whom he acquired 
much influence. He used this influence against Plato 
and Dion, and “employed his talents,” says Plutarch, 
“in defence of the despotic policy.” Having been de- 
feated in a naval battle by the party of Dion, in 356 b.c., 
he was killed, or killed himself to avoid falling into the 
hands of the victors. He wrote a “History of Sicily,” 
which is lost. His style resembled that of Thucydides. 
Cicero characterizes him as “creber, acutus, brevis, paene 
pusillus Thucydides.” 

See Bayte, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? GoELLER, 
“Vita Philisti,” in his ‘‘ De Situ et Origine Syracusarum.”’ ; 

Phil’li-more, (JOHN Gerorcr,) M.P., an English 
writer on law, born in 1809. He wrote a “ History of 
the Law of Evidence,” and other works. Died in 1865. 

Phil/lip, (ArrHuR,) an English navigator, born in 
London in 1738, was the first governor of Botany Bay. 
Died in 1814. 

Phil’lip, (JoHN,) a Scottish painter, born at Aberdeen 
about 1815, became a resident of London. Having 
visited Spain about 1852, he painted numerous success- 
ful pictures of Spanish life. Among his works are a 
“Scotch Fair,” “The Letter-Writer of Seville,” “ El 
Pasco,” “The Spanish Contrabandistas,” and “The 
House of Commons.” He was elected a Royal Acade- 
mician in 1859 or 1860. Died in 1867. 

Phil’/lips, (CHARLES,) an Irish barrister, born at 
Sligo about 1788. He practised with success in criminal 
cases in London, and gained a wide reputation by his 
speeches, the style of which is rather florid. He was 
for many years a commissioner of the insolvent debtors’ 
court in London. He published, besides other works, 
“Recollections of Curran and some of his Contempo- 
raries,” (1818.) Died in 1859. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for November, 1817; ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view’’ for December, 1819. 

Phil/lips or Philipps, (EDWARD,) a nephew and 
pupil of the poet Milton, was born in London in 1630. 
He wrote a “Life of Milton,” (1694,) and published, 
besides other works, “‘ Theatrum Poetarum,” or a com- 
plete collection of the most eminent poets of all ages, 
with observations, etc., (1675.) It is supposed that he 
was assisted by Milton in this work, which is highly 
esteemed. Died about 1680. 

See Witi1am Gopwin, “Lives of Edward and John Phillips,”’ 
1815; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1815, 

Phillips, fil/lips, (GEorG,) a Prussian historian, born 
at Konigsberg in 1804. He was a Roman Catholic of 
the ultramontane party. In 1851 he. became professor 
of the history of law at Vienna. Among his works are 
a “ History of Germany,” (1834,) and a ‘Treatise on 
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eis Law,” (Kirchenrecht,) (5 vols., 1845-51.) Died 
in 1860. 

Phillips, (JoHN,) a brother of Edward, noticed above, 
‘was a pupil of Milton. He wrote “ Maronides,” a parody 
of part of Virgil’s “ Atneid,” (1672,) a ‘‘ Defence of Mil- 
ton,” (‘‘ Miltoni Defensio,”) and a few other works. 

See ‘‘ Lives of Edward and John Phillips, Nephews and Pupils 
of John Milton,” by Witt1am Gopwin, London, 1815. 

Phillips, (JouNn,) a nephew of William Smith the 
geologist, was born December 25, 1800. He assisted this 
uncle in the explorations and surveys which he made 
in order to prepare geological maps of England. He 
lectured on his favourite science with success at various 
places. In 1844 he obtained the chair of geology at 
Dublin, He wrote articles on geology, etc. for the 
“ Penny Cyclopedia” and the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” Among his works are a “ Treatise on Geology,” 
(2 vols., 1837,) and ‘ Palzozoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset,” (1841.) He became pro- 
fessor of geology at Oxford in 1853, and president of 
the Geological Society in 1858. 

Phil/lips, (Joun,) LL.D., an American merchant, born 
at Andover, Massachusetts, in 1719, founded an academy 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, called by his name, and gave 
a large sum to Phillips Academy, at Andover. Died 
in 1795. 

Phillips, (MorGaAn,) or Philip Morgan, a Welsh 
Catholic writer, graduated at Oxford in 1537. He was 
so skilful in disputation that he was called “ Morgan the 
Sophister.” He wrote in 1571 an answer to Knox’s 
“ Blast of the Trumpet against the Regiment of Women.” 

Phillips, (Sir RicHArD,) an English writer, born in 
London in 1767 or 1768. He published the “ Monthly 


Magazine,” which advocated liberal politics, and other | 


works. Died about 1840. 
See “‘ Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of Sir Richard 
Phillips.” 
Phillips, (RICHARD,) F.R.S., an English chemist and 
pharmacist, born in 1778. He learned his profession 


with William Allen, of Plough Court, London, and ac- |’ 


quired great skill as an analytic chemist. He wrote 
articles on chemistry and mineralogy for the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia.” He lectured on chemistry at the London 
Hospital, and became president of the Chemical Society 
about 1850. Died in 1851. 

Phillips, (SAMUEL,) nephew of John Phillips, noticed 
above, (1719-95,) was born at North Andover in 1751, 
and rose through numerous offices to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts. He was the founder of 
Phillips Academy, Andover. Died in 1802. 

Phillips, (SAMUEL,) an English writer, born in Lon- 
don in 1815. He published “Caleb Stukely,” a novel, 
and wrote tales for ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” and other 
periodicals. He became an editor of the London 
“Times,” for which he wrote able literary criticisms and 
reviews. In 1852 and 1854 he published two volumes 
of “Essays from the Times.” Died in 1854. 

Phillips, (THomas,) an English Catholic priest, born 
in Buckinghamshire in 1708. He published a “ Life of 
Reginald Pole,” (1764.) Died at Liege in 1774. 

Phillips, (THoMAs,) an English portrait-painter, born 
at Dudley, in Warwickshire, in 1770. He was professor 
of painting in the Royal Academy from 1824 to 1832. 
Among his works are portraits of Sir Joseph Banks, 
Lord Byron, the poets Scott, Coleridge, and Southey, 
Lord Brougham, Sir Francis Chantrey, and Major Den- 
ham. Died in 1845. 

Phillips, (Sir THOMAS,) an English antiquary, born 
in Worcestershire in 1792. He formed a great collection 
of manuscripts, and wrote several antiquarian treatises. 

Phillips, (WENDELL,) an American reformer, dis- 
tinguished for his uncompromising hostility to the in- 
stitution of slavery and to oppression in every form, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, November 29, 1811. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1831, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1834. His sympathies were strongly 
aroused by the persecution of the early abolitionists, 
more particularly during the Boston mob, headed by 
“ sentlemen of property and standing,” in October, 1835, 
when Garrison narrowly escaped with his life. In 1836 
he joined the abolitionists, relinquishing the practice of 
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law because he was unwilling to act under an oath to 
the Constitution of the United States. In 1837 a meeting 
of the citizens of Massachusetts was called in Faneuil 
Hall for the purpose of expressing public condemnation 
of the murder of Lovejoy, who fell (November -7) at 
Alton, Illinois, in defence of the freedom of the press. 
The pro-slavery feeling in Boston was at that time very 
strong, and the object of the meeting was in imminent 
danger of being defeated through the influence of Attor- 
ney-General Austin, who asked how Mr. Lovejoy had 
merited the distinction of being thus commemorated, and 
whether he had not died “as the fool dieth.” At the 
conclusion of his speech, Wendell Phillips arose, and, in 
a burst of indignant and powerful eloquence, rebuked 
the craven and sordid spirit of those who sought to 
defend or excuse that great crime against the liberty of 
the press and the rights of humanity. Dr. Channing, 
who had been chiefly instrumental in calling the meeting 
on that occasion, often referred to the speech of young 
Phillips before that vast assembly, many of whom were 
bitterly hostile to freedom, as “morally sublime.” Be- 
lieving that the Constitution of the United States was 
an unrighteous compact between freedom and slavery, 
Mr. Phillips refused to recognize its authority by voting 
or in any other:manner, and maintained that a dissolu- 
tion of the Union would be the most effectual mode of 
giving freedom to the slaves. In 1865 he succeeded Mr. 
Garrison as president of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, which position he held until the dissolution of 
the society, April 9, 1870. Mr. Phillips is an accom- 
plished scholar, and one of the most eloquent orators 
in the United States. In addition to his labours in the 
anti-slavery cause, he has devoted no inconsiderable 
portion of his time and attention to the temperance 
movement and other reforms. His principal speeches 
and lectures have been published in an octavo volume, 
(Boston, 1863.) 

See Mrs. Stows, ‘‘ Men of our Times,” Hartford, 1868 ; ‘‘ Golden 
Age of American Oratory,’ by Epwarp G. Parker, Boston, 1857. 

Phillips, (WILL1AM,) F.R.S., an English mineralogist 
and geologist, born in London in 1773, was a brother of 
Richard, noticed above, and was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He distinguished himself by the accurate 
measurement of crystals by means of the reflective 
goniometer. He published ‘Outlines of Mineralogy 
and Geology,” (4th edition, 1826,) and an “ Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Mineralogy,” (1816.) He aided 
Conybeare in an important work,—‘ The Geology of 
England and Wales,” (1822.) Died in 1828. 

Phill’potts or Phil’potts, (HENRY,) an English 
bishop, was born at Bridgewater in 1777 or 1778, and 
educated at Oxford. He obtained the living of Stanhope, 
became Dean of Chester in 1828, and Bishop of Exeter 
in 1830. He acted with the Tory party in the House 
of Lords, in opposing many measures of reform. He 
wrote many controversial works, among which is a 
“Letter on Catholic Emancipation,” (1827.) He was 
regarded as the head of the extreme High-Church party 
in the House of Lords. Died in September, 1869. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1852; ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’ for June, 1827. 

Phi’lo or Phi’lon, [®Awv,| ason of Antipater, a Greek 
statuary, who lived about 330 B.c, He made a statue 
of Zeus Ourios, which stood on the shore of the Black 
Sea, near Chalcedon. 

Philo or Philon, an excellent Greek architect, worked 
at Athens about 320 B.c. He built the portico of twelve 
Doric columns of the great temple at Eleusis. 

Philo, a physician of the sect of Methodici, is men- 
tioned by Galen. The time in which he lived is unknown. 

Philo or Philon rHE ACADEMIC, a philosopher, born 
at Larissa, was a disciple of Clitomachus.. He taught 
philosophy and rhetoric at Rome in the time of Cicero, 
who was one of his auditors or pupils. “4 

Philo, (Philon,) [/Awy,] an ancient Greek physician, 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia, lived probably about the time 
of Augustus. He wrote, in Greek verse, directions for 
compounding an antidote called PAzc/onim, which are 
preserved by Galen. 

Philo, (Q. PuBuritus,) a Roman general, who by 
consul in 339 B.c. He procured the passage in that 
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year of the important Publilian laws, which increased 
the power of the plebeians. He was re-elected consul 
in 327 and in 320B.c. In the latter year he defeated the 
Samnites. 

Philo, (Philon,) [Gr. ®/Awv,] called also Philo By- 
zantius, (be-zan’she-us,) a Greek mechanician, who lived 
in the second century B.c. He wrote a “Treatise on 
Military Machines and Missiles,” part of which is ex- 
tant,—z.e. the fourth and fifth books,—and a treatise on 
mechanics. 

Philo [Fr.. Putton, fe’lén’] or ByBios, (HEREN- 
NIuSs,) a Greek historian and grammarian, who lived 
between 50 and 125 a.p. Among his numerous works 
was an account of the reign, or part of the reign, of 
Hadrian. Suidas says he wrote fer? és basiletas Adrianou, 
Philo made a translation of the History of Sanchoniathon, 
a Pheenician. 

Phi’lo (or Phi/lon) Judz/us, (ju-dee’us,)[ Fr. PHILON 
LE JuIR, fe/JON/ leh zhii-éf’,] (“ Philo the Jew,”) a Greek 
philosopher, born at Alexandria, lived between 20 B.c, 
and 50 A.D. He was a member of the sacerdotal family, 
and was distinguished for learning and eloquence. He 
was a man of mature age when he was sent by the Jews 
of Alexandria on an embassy to Caligula, (40 A.D.) It 
appears that he was a believer in the Platonic philoso- 
phy. He wrote many works on the Jewish religion, on 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch, and other subjects. 
He is partial to figurative or allegorical interpretations. 

See J. Bryant, ‘The Sentiments of Philo Judzeus,’’ 1798; Jo- 
sEPHUS, ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities ;”? Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca ;”’ 
Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy.” 

Phi’lo or Phi/lon Thy-a-nén/sis, an able geome- 
trician, whose period is unknown. He wrote on curved 
lines, and lived before 100 A.D. 

Phi-loeh/’a-rés, a Greek painter, mentioned by Pliny. 
He is supposed to be the same as the brother of Ais- 
chines, who lived about 340 B.c. 

Phi-lo¢eh/o-rus, [®:Aoyopoc,| a distinguished Athenian 
writer, who states that he held an office at Athens in 306 
B.c. He wrote a work on the antiquities, legends, and 
history of Athens, entitled “ Atthis,” of which many frag- 
ments are extant. Suidas says he was put to death by 
order of Antigonus.. According to some writers, he 
flourished between 306 and 260 B.C. 

Phil’o-clé§, | @vAoxAgje,| an Athenian tragic poet, born 
about 468 B.c., was anephew of the poet Aéschylus, whom 
he imitated. In 429 he gained a victory over Sophocles, 
who on that occasion exhibited his much-admired “ Cédi- 
pus Tyrannus.” None of the works of Philocles have 
come down to us. 

See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 


Philocles, an Athenian architect, (of Acharnz,) de- 
signed the admirable Ionic temple of Athena Polias, 
built about 333 B.c. 

Philocrate. See PHILOCRATES. 

Phi-loc’ra-té8, [Gr. ®Aoxparn¢; Fr. PHILOCRATE, 
fe’lo’krat’,] an Athenian orator, who was one of the 
chief negotiators of the peace with Philip of Macedon 
In 346 B.C. He was an opponent of Demosthenes, and 
favoured the Macedonian party. Having been accused 
of treason, he went into exile about 342 B.C. 

Philoctéte. See PHILOCTETrES. 

Phil-oc-te’ tes, [Gr. dAoxrArnc; Fr. PHILOCTETE, 
fe lok tat’,] a celebrated Greek archer, who, during the 
Trojan war, was left on the island of Lemnos, because 
he was wounded in the foot by a serpent or a poisoned 
arrow. He is the subject of many legends, one of which 
ascribes the death of Paris to a shaft from his bow. He 
was said to have been a friend of Hercules, who be- 
queathed to him his bow and his poisoned arrows. 

See Sopuoctes, “‘ Philoctetes,” a tragedy. 


Philodéme. See Putropremus. 

Phil-o-de’mus, [Gr. ®:26dnuoc ; Fr. PuttopkMr, fe’- 
lo’dun’,] a Greek Epicurean philosopher and poet born 
in Palestine. He lived at Rome in the time of Eieero 
who mentions him in a speech against Piso, Cicero 
condemns his conduct, but recognizes his literary merit. 
He wrote epigrams, fragments of which are extant in 
the Greek Anthology. 

Phil-o-1a’us, [Gr. :26Aaoc,] a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher, born at Crotona or Tarentum, was a disciple of 


Archytas. He flourished about 375 or, according to 
some authorities, 450 B.c., and wrote on physics. Plato, 
it is said, purchased some of his writings at a high price, 
and derived from them materials for his ‘‘ Timzeus.” 

See AucusT Bécku, “ Philolaos des Pythagoraéers Leben,’’ 1819; 
Erscu und Gruser, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie.”’ 

Phil’o-me’la, [Gr. ®iAoujAa ; Fr. PHILOMELE, fe’lo’- 
mal’,] a daughter of Pandi’on, and a sister of Procne. 
The poets related that she was ravished by Tereus, 
and afterwards metamorphosed into a nightingale. 

See Ovip, ‘‘ Metamorphoses.” 


Philomeéle. See PHILOMELA, 

Philon. See PHrILo. 

Phi-lon/i-dés, [®:Awvidyc,] an Athenian comic poet 
of the old comedy, lived in the fifth century B.c. He 
is chiefly distinguished as one of the persons in whose 
name the early plays of Aristophanes were produced. 
In the opinion of some critics, he was one of the actors 
to whom Aristophanes committed his chief characters. 

Philopémen. See PHILOP@MEN. 

Philopcemen, fil-o-pee’men, [Gr. ®Aoroiumv; Fr. 
PHILOPEMEN, fe’lo’pa’mén’,| an eminent Greek general 
and statesman, born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, about 
252 B.C., was a son of Craugis. He was instructed by 
Demophanes and Ecdemus, and chose Epaminondas 
for his model. His favourite study was the art of war. 
His name occurs in 222 B.C. as one of the few who re- 
sisted Cleomenes, the Spartan, when he attacked Mega- 
lopolis by night. The defeat of Cleomenes at Sellasia 
(221 B.C.) was ascribed to Philopcemen. He was ap- 
pointed general of the cavalry about 210 B.c., and made 
reforms in discipline and tactics. In 208 he was elected 
stvategus or general-in-chief of the Achzean League. His 
reputation was greatly exalted by a victory over the 
Spartan Machanidas at Mantinea. He defeated Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta, in 201 B.Cc., and again about 192. In 
188 B.c. he was appointed commander in a war against 
Sparta, which had seceded from the Achzan League. 
He made himself master of the Spartan capital, razed 
the walls, put to death the prominent men, and abolished 
the laws of Lycurgus. For these acts of severity he was 
censured by the Roman senate. In an attempt to reduce 
Messene to allegiance by arms, he was taken prisoner 
by the Messenians, and compelled to drink poison, in 
182 B.c. He has been styled the last of the Greeks. 
His memory was cherished with great veneration. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, ‘“ Miltiades was the first, and Phi- 
lopcemen the last, benefactor to the whole of Greece.” 

See Prutrarcn, “‘ Lives ;’? Potysrus, ‘‘ History.”’ 

Phi-lop’o-nus, (JOANNES,) [Gr. “loavyn¢ 6 BiAdrovec, | 
surnamed GRAMMAT’ICUS, a grammarian of Alexandria, 
whose reputation was greater that his merit. His name 
is chiefly memorable for his connection with the capture 
of Alexandria by Amroo, 639 A.D. It is reported that 
he requested the victor to grant him the great library 
of that city, and that his request was refused. 

Philostorge. See PHILOSTORGIUS. 

Phil-o-stor/gi-us, [Gr. ®cAoorépyiog ; Fr. PHILO- 
STORGE, fe’lo’storzh’,] an Arian writer, born in Cappa- 
docia about 360 A.D. He wrote an ecclesiastical history 
of the period from 300 to 425 4.D., which is lost. An 
extract from it is preserved in a work of Photius. 

Philostrat and Philostra. See PHILOSTRATUS. 

Phi-los/tra-tus, [Gr. @:Adorparoc ; Fr. PHILOSTRATE, 
fe/lo’strat/ ; Ger. PHILOSTRAT, fee/los-tRat,] (FLAVIUS,) 
a Greek biographer, born in Lemnos about 175 or 180 
A.D. He became a resident of Rome, where he taught 
rhetoric in the reign of Septimius Severus. ° At the re- 
quest of the empress, Julia Domna, he wrote a “ Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana.” This work, which has exercised 
the ingenuity of many commentators, was printed in 
1502. Among his extant works are “The Lives of the 
Sophists,” and a description of a collection of paintings, 
which displays richness of fancy and beauty of style. He 
was alive in the reign of Philip, (244-249 A.D.) 


See Ritter, “ History of Philosophy ;” Fanricius, “ Bibliotheca 
Greeca;’? Reurugs, ‘f Ueber den Jiingern Philostrat,’’ etc., 1800; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Philostratus tHE LEMNIAN, a Sophist, born about 
190 A.D. He is mentioned in the writings of the Philos- 
tratus noticed above, who was his friend and praises 
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his rhetorical skill. Suidas ascribes to him a work called 
Hixévac. 

Phi-lo’tas, [Gr. ®cAdrac,| a general of Alexander the 
Great, was a son of Parmenio. He commanded the 
Macedonian cavalry, or royal guards, in the expedition 
against Persia, and stood high in the favour of the king. 
Plutarch extols his valour and generosity, but adds that 
“the loftiness of his port was altogether extravagant,” 
He received information of a plot against Alexander, but 
neglected to mention it. His enemy Craterus used this 
circumstance to excite the suspicion of the king. Phi- 
lotas was tortured until he confessed his complicity, and 
was put to death in 330 B.c. His guilt may reasonably 
be doubted. 


See Arran, ‘ Anabasis.”’ 


Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, in Locris, born 
about 50 or 60 B.c. He once supped with Antyllus, (a 
son of Antony,) who was so pleased with a syllogism of 
Philotas that he gave him a rich present, (30 B.C.) 

Phi-lo’the-us, [®cAo@e6c,] (Coccinus,) a Greek writer, 
was chosen Patriarch of Constantinople in 1355. He had 
a high reputation, and wrote a number of works, some 
of which have been printed. Died about 1373. 

Phil-o-ti/mus, [cAdriwoc,] an eminent Greek phy- 
sician, who lived probably about 300 B.C., was a con- 
temporary of Herophilus. His works are mentioned 
by Galen. 

Philoxéne. See PHILOXENUS. 

Phi-lox’e-nus, [Gr. @Adfevoc; Fr. PHILOXENE, fe’- 
loks‘an’,| an eminent Greek dithyrambic poet, born at 
Cythera about 435 B.c. He passed some time at the 
court of Dionysius of Syracuse, who treated him with 
favour and afterwards sent him to prison. His chief 
poems were “Cyclops or Galatea,” and ‘‘The Feast” 
or “Dinner,” (Aeizvov,) which were much admired. 
Fragments of them are extant. He died in 380 2z.c. 

See BerGuetn, ‘De Philoxeno Cytherio Poeta,’”? 1843; KLInG- 
ENDER, “‘ Dissertatio de Philoxeno Cytherio,”’ 1845. 

Philoxenus, an able Greek painter of Eretria, was 
a pupil of Nicomachus of Thebes. He was noted for 
rapidity of execution. His picture of a battle of Alex- 
ander with Darius is highly praised by Pliny. He lived 
about 325 B.c. ; 

Philoxenus, an Egyptian surgeon, mentioned by 
Celsus as the author of several valuable works on 
surgery. He probably lived before the Christian era. 

Phil’pot, (JouN,) an English Protestant minister, 
born at Compton, was tried for heresy, and burned at 
Smithfield in 1555. He left several works on theology. 

Philpotts, (HENRY.) See PHILLPOrTS. 

Phinée. See PHINEUus. 

Phi/netis or Phin’e-us, [Gr. @wetc ; Fr. PHINEE, 
fe’na’,] a blind soothsayer of classic mythology, supposed 
to bea son of Agenor, (or of Neptune.) According to the 
ancient fabulists, he treated his children with extreme 
severity, and the gods, to punish him, sent the Harpies, 
who annoyed him exceedingly, by snatching and soiling 
his food, until he was relieved by the Argonauts. In 
return for this service, he gave them prophetic counsel to 
direct them in their enterprise. The story of Phineus 
is related with much variation by different authors, some 
of whom call him King of Salmydessus in Thrace. 

Phintias. See Damon. ; 

Phipps, (CONSYANTINE.) See MULGRAVE. 

Phipps, (CONSTANTINE Henry.) See NORMANBY. 

Phipps or Phips, (Sir WiLitam,) an American ma- 
gistrate, born in Maine in 1651, became Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1692. His “ Life,” by Francis Bowen, 
is included in Sparks’s “ American Biography,” vol. vii. 
He commanded an expedition against Port Royal, which 
he captured in 1690. Died in 1695. 

See Corron Matuer, “Life of Sir William Phipps.” 


Phle’gon, [®/éywv,] a chronologer, born at Tralles, in 
Lydia, lived in the first half of the second century. He 
was a freedman of the emperor Hadrian. His most im- 
portant work is called ’OAvuriovindy Kal ypoviKOv ovva- 
yoyn. It is not extant. Saint Jerome cites him as a wit- 
ness to confirm the gospel narrative in relation to the 
miraculous darkness which occurred at the death of 
Christ. Phlegon states that in the fourth year of the 
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202d Olympiad there was a great eclipse of the sun at 
the sixth hour, and an earthquake in Bithynia. 

Phlegyas, flee’je-as, [Gr. @deytac ; Fr. PHLEGYAS, 
fla’zhe’a’,| a fabulous personage, said to be a son of 
Mars, a king of the Lapithae, and the father of Coronis. 
Having set fire to the temple of Apollo, he was killed 
and doomed to a severe punishment in Tartarus. 

See Vira, “‘ A°neid,’’ book vi. 618. 


Pho’cas, [Gr. ®wxdc,| a native of Asia Minor, usurped 
the empire of Constantinople in 602 a.D. He waged 
war against Persia, in which he suffered great losses. He 
rendered himself odious by his cruelty, and was deposed 
and put to death by Heracli’us in 610 A.D. 

Phocion, fo’she-on, or Phokion, fo’ke-on, [Gr. 
oxiwv,| an Athenian statesman and general, born about 
402 B.C., was a pupil of Plato and Xenocrates. He con- 
tributed to the victory of Naxos, in 376. In 340 he com- 
manded an army which operated with success against 
Philip at Byzantium. He opposed Demosthenes on the 
question of war against Philip of Macedon, and was the 
leader of the conservative or aristocratic party. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, he was elected general forty-five times. 
In his speeches he was remarkable for conciseness and 
sententious brevity. Demosthenes used to say, when 
Phocion arose to speak, ‘“‘ Here comes the pruner of my 
periods,” Many of his witty sayings are recorded by 
Plutarch. He compared the speeches of a certain orator 
“to cypress-trees, which are high and stately, but bear 
no fruit.” He opposed the war against Antipater in 
323 B.C. Having been unjustly condemned on a charge 
of treason, he was put to death by the popular party in 
BL IS.G. 

“The influence of Phokion as a public adviser,” says 
Grote, “ during the period embraced in this volume down 
to the battle of Chzronea, was eminently mischievous 
to Athens,—all the more mischievous, partly (like that 
of Nikias) from the respectability of his personal quali- 
ties, partly because he espoused and sanctioned the 
most dangerous infirmity of the Athenian mind.” (“ His- 
tory of Greece,” chap. ]xxxvii.) 

See Piurarcn, ‘‘ Life of Phocion;”? Cornettus Nepos, ‘‘ Pho- 
cion ;”” Droporus Sicutus, books xvi.-xvill. ; THIRLWALL, “* History 
of Greece ;” G. Less, “ Res a Phocione in Republica Atheniensi 
gestz,’”’ 1787; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Pho-cyl/i-dés [Pwxviidyg] or MiLerus, a Greek 
poet, who flourished about 540 B.c. He wrote didactic 
and elegiac poems, of which small fragments are extant. 

Phoebe, fee/be, [Gr. boi67; Fr. PHEBE, fa’ba’,| a sur- 
name of ARTEMIs or DIANA, goddess of the moon. (See 
DIANA.) 

Phoebidas, féb’e-das, [Gr. ot6:dac,] a Spartan gene- 
ral, who commanded in the Olynthian war, (382 3.C.) 
He seized by treachery the Cadmeia of Thebes. He was 
killed in a battle against the Thebans about 378 B.c, 

Phoebus, fee’bus, [Gr. ®oi6o¢; Fr. PHEBUS, fa’biis’,] 
aname given by the Greeks to Apollo as god of the 
sun. (See APOLLO.) 

Pheenix, fee/niks, [Gr. oig; Fr. PHENTX, fa’/néks’,] 
a mythological personage, whom tradition represents as 
King of the Dolopes, and preceptor of Achilles, whom 
he accompanied to the siege of Troy. The invention 
of the alphabet was ascribed to him. 

Phoenix, [Gr. @oi,] a son of, Agenor, and brother 
of Cadmus. It was fabled that he went to Africa to 
search for his sister Europa, and settled in a country 
which was from him called Pheenicia. 

Phoenix is also the name of a fabulous bird, cele- 
brated among the ancient Greeks and Orientals. Accord- 
ing to one tradition, it attained the age of five hundred 
years or more, and burned itself on a funeral pile, from 
the ashes of which another Phoenix arose. 

Phokion. See PHOCION. 

Phor’gys or Phor/cus, [Gr. @6pxv¢ or bdpxoc,| the 
old man of the sea, in classic mythology, was said to 
be the father of the Gorgons, the Graez, and the Hes- 
perides. The first and second of these were called 
PHoR‘CYDES or PHOR’CIDES, [Gr. Popxidec. | 

Phor/mi-on, [Gr. ®opuiwv,] an able Athenian general, 
who blockaded Potidaea in 432 3.c. He gained a deci- 
sive victory over the Peloponnesian fleet near Naupactus, 
in 429. Died in 428 B.c. 


(See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Phormion or EpHEsus, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
who is said to have excited the disgust of Hannibal by 
discoursing in his presence for several hours on the 
military art. 

Phoronée. See PHORONEUS. 

Pho-ro’/neiis, [Gr. Popwvetc; Fr. PHORONEE, fo’ro’- 
na/,] a son of Inachus, and a king of Argolis, was the 
father of Agenor, Pelasgus, and Niobe. According to 
tradition, he discovered the use of fire. 

Photius, fo’she-us, [Gr. bdrw0¢,] an ambitious and 
highly-gifted Byzantine prelate and writer, was born of 
a noble family probably at Constantinople. He was a 
man of sound judgment and of profound and various 
erudition. Aftér he had held several high civil offices, 
he was proto-secretarius under Michael III. He be- 
came i 857 or 858 A.D. Patriarch of Constantinople in 
place of Ignatius, who was deposed by Bardas, The 
cause of Ignatius was supported by Pope Nicholas, who 
anathematized Photius in 862 or 863. A council as- 
sembléed by Photius excommunicated the pope, and thus 
originated the great schism between the Western and 
Eastern Churches. In 867 the emperor Basil I. ban- 
ished Photius and restored Ignatius, whose rights were 
confirmed by an cecumenical council in 869. Photius 
gained the favour of Basil, and on the death of Igna- 
tius, in 877, was restored to his see, and was recognized 
by the pope, John VIII. A dispute about the jurisdic- 
tion of Bulgaria, however, revived the schism between 
the Greek and Roman Churches. Photius was banished 
by the emperor Leo VI. in 886 A.D., and died in exile a 
few years later. He is treated with more favour by Prot- 
estant writers than by the Roman Catholics. He was.a 
yoluminous author. His most important work, “ Myrio- 
biblion, seu Bibliotheca,” is a review or Critical analysis 
of ancient Greek authors, and is considered one of the 
most precious monuments of ancient literature. He also 
left a Greek Lexicon, which was published in 1808. 

See Kxosk, ‘‘ Geschichte und Lehre des Marcellus und Photius,” 
1837; Le Brau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire;” J. G. Pxriiprt, 
<‘Commentatio de Photio,”’ 1699; Cu. Faucuer, “ Histoire de Pho- 
tius,”’? 1762; MAULTROT, < Histoire de Saint-Ignace et de Photius,” 
1791; FonTant, “De Photio Nove Romz Episcopo ;” JAEGER, 
«Histoire de Photius,” 1844; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Phraates. See ARSACES. 

Phra-a’tés, King of Parthia, a son of Orodes, began 
to reign in 37 B.c. He restored to Augustus in 20 B.C. 
the prisoners and ensigns taken from Crassus in 53 B.C. 

Phrad/mon [&piduov| OF ARGOS, a Greek statuary, 
who lived about 425 B.c. He produced an Amazon for 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, in competition with 
other eminent artists, several of whom were more suc- 
cessful than he in this trial of skill. i 

Phran/za or Phran/zés, [Gr. ®pavrt7 or dpavrine, | 
the last Byzantine historian, was born in 1401. He 
served the emperor Constantine XIII. as a diplomatist 
and soldier, and was captured by the Turks in 1453. 
He wrote a “Chronicon,” or History, of the period from 
1260 to 1477, which is highly prized. 

Phra-or’té8, [Gr. @paoprne,| King of Media, reigned 
from 656 to 634 B.c. He conquered Persia and other 
parts of Asia. He was killed at the siege of Nineveh, 
and was succeeded by his son Cyaxares. 

Phreas or Freas, frees, ? (JOHN,) a learned English- 
man, born in London, studied medicine under Guarini 
at Ferrara. He produced some translations and poems. 
Died at Rome in 1465. 

Phr¥-gil’lus, a very ancient and celebrated engraver 
of precious stones, was probably a native or citizen of 
Syracuse. 

Phry/ne, [%piry,] an Athenian courtesan, born at 
Thespiz, in Bceotia, lived in the fourth century B.C. 
She was the model of the statues of Venus produced 
by Praxiteles. 

Phryn‘i-ehus, [pbreyxos,] an Athenian tragic poet, 
was a disciple of Thespis. He exhibited a play in 511 
B.c., and made important improvements in the drama. 
He introduced masks representing females, but admitted 
only one actor. The chorus retained the principal place 
in his dramas. He gained a prize in 476 &.C. for his 
“Phoenician Women.” His works are not extant. 

See Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Greca;”’ K. O. Muvuer, * History 
of the Literature of Ancient Greece ;” J. G. Droyssn, ‘‘ Phrynichos, 
ZEschylos und die Trilogie,” 1841. 
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Phrynichus, a distinguished Athenian comic poet of 
the old comedy, flourished about 430 B.C. His vigour 
and elegance are attested by the small fragments of his 
works which are extant. 

See Fasrictus, Bibliotheca Greca;”? MeInexe, ‘‘ Fragmenta 
Comicorum Grzecorum.,”’ 

Phrynichus, an Athenian general, had a high com- 
mand in 412 B.c. He co-operated with Theramenes 
and Antiphon in the revolution by which the Four 
Hundred came into power, in 411 B.C. 

Phrynichus, a Greek grammarian, (called ARRHA- 
Brus by Photius,) lived about 180 A.D. He wrote 
“Eclogues of Attic Names and Verbs,” (‘‘ Eclogz 
Nominum et Verborum Atticorum,”) in which he taught 
the use of words as sanctioned by writers of the pure 
Attic diction. This work has been printed. 

Phry¥n/nis [Gr. Spivvc] or Phry’nis, an eminent 
dithyrambic poet, born at Mitylene, lived about 425 B.C. 

Phul or Pul, King of Assyria, reigned from 759 to 
742 B.c. Menahem, King of Israel, was tributary to him. 

See II. Kings xv. 19. 


Phull, fool, (Kart Lupwic,) BARON, born in Wiir- 
temberg, became a lieutenant-general in the Russian 
service, and was the author of several military works. 
Died in 1826. 

Phy-lar’chus, [Gr. @iAapyoc; Fr. PHYLARQUE, fe’- 
laxk’,| a Greek historian, born at Athens or Naucratis, 
in Egypt, lived about 215 B.C. He wrote a History of 
Greece from 272 to 220 8.C., of which only fragments are 
extant. His style was graphic and animated. Plutarch’s 
lives of Cleomenes and Agis are said to be copied, or 
taken without much change, from Phylarchus. 

See J. F. Tuoms, “ Dissertatio de Phylarchi Vita et Scriptis,” 
1835; Voss, ‘‘ De Historicis Grecis.’’ 

Phylarque. See PHYLARCHUS. 

Phyllis, [Gr. dvAdic,] in classic mythology, a daugh- 
ter of Sithon, King of Thrace, was betrothed to Demo- 
phodn, a son of Theseus. The poets feigned that she 
killed herself because he failed to come at the appointed 
time, and she was changed into an almond-tree. 

Phy-rom/a-cehus, [Pvpdzaxoc,] an able Athenian 
sculptor, lived about 410 B.C. He made the bas-reliefs 
He is prob. 
the same as the Pyromachus mentioned by Pliny. 

Phy8/ick, (PHILIP SING,) one of the most eminent 
of American surgeons, was born in Philadelphia in 1768. 
His father, Edmund Physick, was keeper of the great 
seal under the colonial government of Pennsylvania, and, 
after the Revolution, had charge of the estates of the 
Penn family. In 1785 he took the degree of A.B, in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Soon after, he commenced 
the study of medicine under Dr. Adam Kuhn. It is 
said that the first time he witnessed the amputation of a 
limb he fainted, and was obliged to be taken out of the 
room; but he afterwards succeeded so completely in 
conquering this weakness of the nerves as to equal, if 
not surpass, any other surgeon of his time in steadiness 
of hand and perfect self-possession while performing 
an important operation. During his attendance at the 
Philadelphia College of Medicine, he had for his in- 
structors Dr. Shippen and Dr. Rush, who, with Dr. 
Kuhn, were lecturers in that institution. Early in the 
year 1789 Mr. Edmund Physick, accompanied by his 
son, visited London, where the young student was placed 
under the care of the celebrated John Hunter, by whose 
recommendation he was subsequently appointed to the 
post of house-surgeon at Saint George’s Hospital. In 
one of Hunter’s papers he compliments Dr. Physick on 
the accuracy of some physiological experiments which 
he had performed while house-surgeon at the hospital ; 
and such were the esteem and confidence which the great 
anatomist entertained for him that he actually invited 
him, we are told, to remain in London and take a share 
in his own extensive professional business. But this 
offer Dr. Physick thought proper to decline. Having 
in 1791 received his license from the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in London, he repaired to Edinburgh, where 
he attended the medical lectures of the University, and 
in May, 1792, took his degree of doctor of medicine. 
He returned to Philadelphia in September of the same 
year. He distinguished himself by his faithful atten- 
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tion to his professional duties during the frightful mor- 
tality caused by the yellow fever in 1793. The alarm 
was So great on that occasion that not only nearly all 
the citizens, who had it in their power to go away, fled 
from the city, but many of the physicians left also. Dr. 
Physick himself had an attack of fever; but it appears 
to have been comparatively light. In 1798 he received 
a flattering testimonial to his courage and faithfulness 
during the epidemic* of that and preceding years, from 
the managers of the Marine and City Hospitals, ac- 
companied by a present of plate valued at more than 
a thousand dollars. In 1800 he commenced, in Phila- 
delphia, a course of lectures on surgery, which were 
continued for several years. His success induced the 
trustees of the University to establish a professorship 
of surgery in the medical department of that institution, 
and to appoint Dr. Physick to the new chair. In 1819 
he was transferred from the chair of surgery to that of 
anatomy, made vacant by the death of Dr. Dorsey. He 
resigned this position in 1831; and the trustees of the 
University, on accepting his resignation, unanimously 
elected him “Emeritus professor of surgery and anat- 
omy.” In 1825 he was elected a member of the French 
Royal Academy of Medicine, and was, it is said, the 
first American who received this honour. He closed 
his long and useful life on the 15th of December, 1837. 
He had married in 1800 Miss Emlen, of Burlington, by 
whom he had four children. 

See Gross, ‘‘ Medical Biography,” pp. 351-439; ‘‘ Memoir of Dr. 
Physick,”’ by his son-in-law, Dr. Jacon RANDoLPH; ‘‘ Necrological 
Notice of Dr. Physick”? by Dr. Wm. E. Horner; “ National 
Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. iv. 

Pia, pe’a’, (PHILIPPE NIcoLas,) a French chemist, 
born in Paris in 1721. He introduced reforms in public 
hygiene, and invented methods or apparatus for restoring 
the drowned. Died in 1799. 

Piacentini, pe-4-chén-tee’nee, (DIONISIO GREGORIO,) 
an Italian antiquary, born at Viterbo in 1684. He pub- 
lished an “Epitome of Greek Palazography,” (1735.) 
Died in 1754. 

Piacentino. See PLACENTINUS. 

Piacenza, DUKE oF. See LEBRUN, (CHARLES FR.) 

Piali Pasha, pe-a’lee p&’sha’, an admiral, born in 
Hungary about 1520. He became capudan pasha in 
the service of the Sultan, who sent him in 1555 to aid 
Francis I. of France. He gained in 1560 a decisive vic- 
tory over the fleet of Philip II. of Spain and his allies. 
In 1570 he commanded a fleet which Selim II. sent 
against Cyprus. | Died in 1571. 

Piarron. See CHAMOUSSET, DE. 

Piazza, pe-4t’s4, (ANDREA,) a painter of the Venetian 
school, born at Castelfranco; died, at an advanced age, 
in 1670. 

Piazza, (CALISTO,) a painter of the Venetian school, 
called CALiIsro DA Lop!, was born at Lodi. He was 
a pupil and successful imitator of Titian, and was a 
good colorist. His works are dated 1524-56. He ex- 
celled in fresco, Among his best works is “ The Mar- 
riage at Cana,” a fresco at Milan. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”” Rrpotrr, “‘ Vite degli 
Pittori Veneti.”’ 

Piazza, (GIROLAMO BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian Prot- 
estant, who taught French and Italian at Cambridge, 
England, and published ‘“‘An Account of the Inqui- 
sition,” (1722.) Died about 1745. 

Piazza, (PAOLO,) an Italian painter, born at Castel- 
franco in 1557. He was employed by the emperor Ru- 
dolph II. and by Pope Paul V. Having become a 
monk, he took the name of Costmo. Died in 1621. 

Piazza, (VINCENZO,) MARQuIS, an Italian poet, was 
born in the Romagna in 1670, Among his works is the 
“Capture of Bona,” (“Bona espugnata,” 1694.) Died 
at Parma in 1745. 

Piazzetta, pe-at-set’ta, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a dis- 
tinguished painter, born at Venice in 1682. He was 
skilful in chiaro-oscuro. His master-piece is “The Be- 
heading.of John the Baptist.” The shades of his pictures 
have become too dark, from the effect of time. Died 
in 1754. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


* Yellow fever. 


Piazzi, pe-4t’see, (JOSEPH,) an eminent astronomer, 
born at Ponte, in the Valtelline, Switzerland, in July, 
1746. He entered the monastic order of Theatins, and 
studied under Tiraboschi and Lesueur. In 1780 he 
became professor of the higher mathematics at Palermo, 
where he founded an observatory. He visited Paris 
and London in 1787 and 1788. In 1803 he published a 
“Catalogue of Fixed Stars,” which obtained for him a 
high reputation as an accurate observer. He discovered, 
on the Ist of January, 1801, the first of the asteroids, or 
small planets, whose orbit is between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. He gave it the name of Ceres. Among 
his works is a “ Discourse on Astronomy,” (1790.) He 
became director of an observatory at Naples in 1817. 
Died at Naples in 1826. 


See Scrorant, “‘Elogio del Piazzi,” 1826; Trpavpo, ‘‘ Biografia 
degli Italiani illustri,” vol. i. 


Pibrac, de, deh pe’brak’, [Lat. Prpra’cuius,] (Gur 
du Faur—dii for,) SEIGNEUR, a French poet, orator, 
and lawyer, was born at Toulouse in 1529. He was 
sent as ambassador to the Council of Trent by Charles 
IX. in 1562, and obtained the office of president @ mor- 
ter in 1577. He wrote a popular poem called “ Fifty 
Quatrains, containing Useful Precepts,” etc., (1574,) and 
other works. Died in 1584. 

See Pascuat, ‘* Vidi Fabricii Pibrachii Vita,” 1584; LEPINE DE 
GRAINVILLE and L’?Aspt SEPHER, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Ja Vie de Pi- 
brac,” 1761; Mayer, ‘‘ Discours historique et critique sur Pibrac,’’ 
1778; De Tuou, ‘‘ Historia sui Temporis ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pibrachius. See PrBrac. 

Pic de la Mirandole. See Pico. 

Picard, pe’kar’, (ERNEST,) a French advocate and 
radical politician, born in Paris in 1821, He was elected 
to the legislative body by the voters of Paris in 1858, in 
1863, and in 1869. He became minister of finance Sep- 
tember 4, 1870. 

Picard, (JEAN,) an eminent French astronomer, born 
at La Fléche, July 21, 1620, He was a priest and prior 
of Villé, in Anjou, when he observed with Gassendi 
the solar eclipse of August 25, 1645. He succeeded 
Gassendi as professor in the Collége de France in 1655. 
He was the first who applied the telescope to the meas- 
urement of angles, and was the inventor of the Zmette 
@épreuve. He is said to have invented the transit in- 
strument. His most important work was the measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian of Paris between Amiens 
and Malvoisine in 1669-70, of which he wrote an account, 
entitled “La Mesure de la Terre,” (1671.) ‘* When he 
had,” says Delambre, “so good reason to regard himself 
as the first astronomer of France, and even of Europe, 
he used his influence with Colbert to attract to France 
Cassini, whose reputation was already established.” 
Died in 1682. 

See Convorcet, ‘‘ Eloge de Picard ;’? Araco, ‘‘ Notices bio- 
graphiques,” tome jii.; Detamepre, ‘‘ Histoire de |’Astronomie 
moderne.” 

Picard, (Louis BENoft,) a popular French dramatist, 
born in Paris in 1769. He produced in 1792 a comic 
opera called ‘“ Visitandines,” which had great success. 
Among his popular comedies, in verse, are ‘‘ The Col- 
lege Friends,” (“ Les Amis de Collége,” 1795,) “ Ordi- 
nary and Mean,” (‘ Médiocre et Rampant,” 1797,) and 
“ The Ambitious Husband.” He wrote dramas, in prose, 
entitled “ The Small Town,” (‘La petite Ville,” 1801,) 
and “The Puppets,” (‘‘Les Marionnettes,” 1805.) In 
1807 he was admitted into the French Academy. He 
delineates the manners of his time with much success, 
and displays a rich fund of witty sallies. Died in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Picart, pe’kar’, (BENOf?,) a French historical writer 
and monk, born at Toul in 1663. He wrote a “‘ History 
of the City and Diocese of Toul,” (1707,) and other 
works. Died in 1720. F 

Picart, (BERNARD,) a French designer and engraver, 
born in Paris in 1673. He had a talent for the imi- 
tation of various masters, and obtained a high reputation. 
Having removed to Amsterdam in 1710, he worked for 
the booksellers, and lapsed into a degenerate manner. 
He engraved after his own designs, and after Poussin, 
Le Brun, and others. Died in 1733. 
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Picart, (ETrENN®,) an eminent engraver, called LE 
RoMAIN, born in Paris in 1631, was the father of the 
preceding. He worked some years at Rome, and settled 
at Amsterdam in 1710. His works, which consist of 
portraits and history, display more firmness than har- 
mony. Died at Amsterdam in 1721. 

Piccart, pik’k4rt, (MICHAEL,) a learned German 
philologist and philosopher, born at Nuremberg in 1574. 
He was professor of philosophy at Altdorf. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “Commentary on the 
Political Works of Aristotle,” (1615,) which is com- 
mended. Died in 1620. 

Picchena, pék-ka’n4a, (CuRz1o,) an Italian philolo- 
gist, born in Tuscany about 1550. He published a 
good edition of Tacitus, (1607.) Died in 1629. 

Piccini, pét-chee/nee, (LUIGI,) a musician and com- 
poser, born at Naples in 1766, was ason of Niccolo. He 
composed operas which obtained little success. He was 
chapel-master to the King of Sweden from 1796 to 1801. 
Died in 1827. 

Piccini, pét-chee/nee, or Piccinni, pét-cheen/nee, 
(Nicco1d,) a popular Italian composer, bornat Bari, in the 
kingdom of Naples, in 1728. He studied under Leo and 
Durante at Naples. His serious opera “‘ Zenobia” (1756) 
obtained a complete success. His reputation was widely 
extended .by the comic opera “Good Little Daughter,” 
(“La buona Figliuola,” 1760,) which some consider his 
master-piece. In1776 he removed to Paris, where he 
produced the operas of ‘“ Roland,” (1778,) ‘ Atys,” etc, 
A great commotion and wordy warfare was raised by 
the rivalry between Piccini and Gluck, The French 
literati and the general public were divided into two par- 
ties, the Piccinists and the Gluckists. Piccini became 
singing-master to the queen Marie Antoinette about 
1780. He returned to Naples in 1791. Among his 
most admired works are “ Olimpiade,” and the French 
opera of ‘Didon,” (1783.) Died at Passy, near Paris, 
in 1800. 

See GincuEng, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et Jes Ouvrages de Piccinni,” 
1800; Friis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Piccinino, pét-che-nee’no, (N1ccoLd,) an able Ital- 
ian general, born at Perugia in 1375. He served some 
years under Braccio da Montone. In 1425 he entered 
the service of Filippo Maria Visconti, of Milan, to whom 
he remained loyal to his death. He defeated Carmagnola 
and the Venetians in 1431, and gained a decisive victory 
over the Florentines and Venetians near Imola in 1434. 
Died in 1444. 

See Sismonv1, ‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.” 

Piccinni. See PIccInt. 

Piccinni, pét-cheen’nee,? (ALEXANDRE,) a French 
composer, born in Paris in 1779, was a grandson of 
Niccolo Piccini, noticed above. 

Piccolomini. See Prius II. 

Piccolomini, pék-ko-lom’e-nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an 
Italian writer and prelate, eminent for learning, was 
born at Sienna in 1508. He was the first who wrote on 
philosophy in the Italian language. In 1574 he was 
appointed Archbishop of Patras. Among his works are 
a treatise “On the Sphere of the World,” (1540,) and 
‘“Commentaries on Aristotle,” (1575.) Died in 1578. 

See Fasran, ‘Vita di Piccolomini,” 1749. 


Piccolomini, (ALFoNso,) Duke of Monte Marciano, 
an Italian condottiere, born about 1550. He was the 
leader of an army of brigands. In 1581 he defeated 
the army of the pope. He was defeated by the Duke of 
Tuscany, and hung, in rsgr. 

Piccolomini, (FRANCESco,) an Italian scholar, born 
at Sienna in 1520, was a professor of philosophy. He 
wrote ‘‘ Universal Philosophy of Morals,” etc., (“ Uni- 
versa Philosophia de Moribus,” etc., 1583,) and other 
works. Died in 1604. 

Piccolomini, (GIAcoMo,) a cardinal, whose proper 
name was AMMANATI, was born near Lucca in 1422. 
He left “Commentaries and Epistles,” (“Commentarii 
et Epistole,” 1506.) Died in 1479. 

Piccolomini, (MarIA,) an Italian operatic singer, 
born at Sienna about 1835. She performed in London 
about 1856, and in Paris. In 1861 she married and re- 
tired from the stage. 


Piccolomini, (Orravio,) an Austrian general, of 
Italian origin, was born in 1599. He led a regiment at 
the battle of Lutzen, in 1632, and was one of the principal 
agents in the conspiracy which procured the ruin of 
Wallenstein. He contributed to the victory at Nord- 
lingen, (1634,) and was defeated by Torstenson in Silesia 
in 1641 or 1642. In 1643 he entered the service of 
Spain, and obtained the chief command in Flanders, 
He became a field-marshal of the Austrian army in 1648. 
Died in Vienna in 1656. 

See Crasso, “‘ Elogii di Capitani illustri;’? ScHILLer, ‘‘ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War,” and his tragedy of ‘‘ Wallenstein.” 

Pichat, pe’sha’, (LEON LAURENT,) a French poet, 
critic, and novelist, born in Paris in 1823. He became 
in 1854 editor and proprietor of the “ Revue de Paris,” 
which was suppressed by government in 1858. Among 
his works are political verses entitled “ Free Words,” 
(“Libres Paroles,” 1847,) and “La Paienne,” a novel, 
(1857) 

Pichat, (MICHEL,) a French dramatic poet, born at 
Vienne in 1786. Among his works is ‘‘ Léonidas,” a 
drama, (1825.) Died in 1828. 

Pichegru, pésh’groo or pésh’grii’, (CHARLES,) a 
French general, born at Arbois (Jura) in 1761. He en- 
tered the army in 1783, and became a zealous partisan of 
the Revolution in 1789. He was raised to the rank of 
general of division in 1793, and obtained command of the 
army of the Rhine in October of that year. About the end 
of the same year he became general-in-chief of the united 
armies of the Rhine and the Moselle. He was a favour- 
ite of the Jacobins at this period. In February, 1794, 
he succeeded Jourdan as commander of the army of 
the North, with which, by rapid and skilful movements, 
he gained advantages at Cassel, Courtrai, and Menin. 
In the winter of 1794-95 he crossed the Waal on the 
ice and reduced Holland to submission. Having taken 
command of the army of the Rhine in 1795, he incurred 
suspicion of treason, and was superseded by Moreau in 
i796. He continued to intrigue against the Directory, 
by which he was transported to Cayenne in September, 
1797; but he escaped from that place in 1798. Hecon- 
spired with Cadoudal and others against Bonaparte, and 
was arrested by the police in Paris in February, 1804. 
Before his trial was finished, he was found dead in prison, 
in April, 1804. 

See Cousin D’AVALLON, “ Histoire du Général Pichegru,”’ 1801 ; 
FaucuE-Boret, “Notices sur Pichegru et Moreau,” 1807; Gas- 
siEr, ‘Vie du Général Pichegru,” 1814; SAvARY, Duc pE Rovico, 
“Mémoires sur la Mort de Pichegru,” 1825; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pichler, pik’ler, (CAROLINE,) originally named VON 
GREINER, (fon gri/ner,) a popular German novelist, born 
in Vienna in 1769. She was married in 1796 to Andreas 
Pichler, and in 1802 produced “‘Idyllen.” She illustrated 
the salutary influence of Christianity in ‘* Agathocles,” 
a novel, (1808,) which was much admired. In 1814 
she published “The Count von Hohenburg,” the first 
of numerous historical novels, the subjects of which 
are taken from the national history. Among her later 
works are “Pictures of the Times,” (‘‘ Zeitbilder,” 2 
vols., 1840,) and “ Memoirs of my Life,” (4 vols., 1844.) 
Died in 1843. 

See “ Edinburgh Review” for February, 1843. 

Pichler or Pikler, (JoHANN,) a son of the following, 
was born at Naples in 1734, and was probably the most 
skilful engraver of gems of his time. He lived at Rome, 
and engraved several pictures after Raphael. Among 
his works are many portraits of modern persons, of which 
the resemblance was the least merit. He was also a 
painter. Died at Rome in 1791. 

See JEAN GERARD bE Rossi, “ Histoire de la Vie de J. Pikler,” 
Rome, 1792. 

Pichler, (JOHANN AN’ron,) acelebrated engraver of 
gems, born at Brixen, in the Tyrol, in 1697. He worked 
at Naples and Rome. Died in 1779. 

Pichon, pe’shdn’, (Pierre AuGUSTE,) a French 
painter of history and portraits, was born at Sorreze 
(Tarn) in 1805. He received a first medal (for history) 
in 1846. ; 

Pichon, (THomAs,) a French /ittérateur, born at Vire 
in 1700. He was the second husband of Madame Le 
Prince de Beaumont. He published a work “On the 
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Natural and Civil History of Cape Breton,” ( 1760.) 
Died in 1781. 

Pichon, (THOMAS JEAN,) a French writer and priest, 
born at Mans in 1731; died in 1812. 

Pichot, pe’sho’, (AMEDEkr,) a French /ittévateur, born 
at Arles in 1796. He became in 1843 chief editor of the 
“Revue Britannique.” Among his works are “Travels 
in England,” (1825,) and a “Chronicle of Charles V.,” 
(1853.) 

Pick’en, (ANDREW,) a Scottish writer of fiction, born 
at Paisley in 1788. Among his works is “The Domi- 
nie’s Legacy.” Died in 1833. 

See Cuampsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,” 
(Supplement.) 

Pick’ens, (ANDREW,) a distinguished American 
general, born at Paxton, Pennsylvania, in 1739. He 
co-operated with General Marion in his partisan warfare 
against the British, and commanded the militia at the 
battle of Cowpens. He was elected to Congress in 
1794. Diedin 1817. 


See the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 


vol. iii. 

Pickens, (Francis W.,) a grandson of the preceding, 
was born in Saint Paul’s parish, South Carolina, in 
1807. He was a member of Congress from 1834 to 
1844. He was appointed in 1857 minister to Russia, 
and in December, 1860, was elected Governor of South 
Carolina for two years. 

Pick’er-ing, (CHARLES,) M.D., an American natu- 
ralist, a grandson of Timothy Pickering, was born in 
Susquehanna county, Pennsylvania, in 1805. Having 
travelled in India and Eastern Africa, he published, after 
his return, the “ Races of Man and their Geographical 
Distribution,” (1848,) and “Geographical Distribution 
of Animals and Man,” (1854.) 

Pickering, (JoHNn,) LL.D., an American jurist and 
scholar, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1777, was a 
son of Timothy Pickering. He was the founder and 
first president of the American Oriental Society, and 
president of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. He published a “ Greek-and-English Lexicon,” 
(1826,) “Remarks on the Indian Languages of North 
America,” (1836,) and ‘ Vocabulary of Americanisms.” 
Died in 1846. 

Pickering, (Timorny,) an American statesman, born 
at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 17th of July, 1745. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1763, studied law, and 
became a judge of the common pleas in 1775. In the 
autumn of 1776 he joined the army of Washington as 
colonel. He was appointed adjutant-general in 1777, 
and took part in the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, October, 1777. He was elected a member of 
the board of war by Congress in November, 1777, and 
quartermaster-general in August, 1780, as successor to 
General Greene. He performed the arduous duties of 
this. office until 1785. During the Revolution he kept 
a journal of public events. He was identified with the 
Federal party, and was appointed postmaster-general 


_ by Washington in August, 1791, and secretary of war in 


January, 1794. In December, 1795, he became secre- 
tary of state. He was continued in the department 
of state by President Adams, but did not. obtain his 
confidence or approve his measures. He was removed 
from that office in May, 1800, and settled on a farm 
which was situated near Salem, and which he cultivated 


with his own hands. He was elected a Senator of the 
United States by the legislature of Massachusetts in 
1803, and continued to serve in the Senate until 1811. 
From 1814 to 1817 he was a member of the national 
House of Representatives. He had a fair reputation 
for ability and moral character. He died at Salem in 
January, 1829, leaving several sons, 

See “ Life and Correspondence of Timothy Pickering,” by his son 
Ocravius, 2 vols., 1867; “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distin- 
guished Americans,’ vol. i. 

Pick’ers-gill, (FREDERICK RICHARD,) an eminent 
painter of history, born in London in 1820. He gained 
a prize of one hundred pounds for his ‘‘ Death of King 
Lear,” (1843,) and a prize of five hundred pounds for 
his “ Burial of Harold,” (1847,) which was purchased for 
the House of Lords. He was elected a Royal Acade- 


mician in 1857. Among his best works is “Samson 
Betrayed,” (1850.) 

Pickersgill, (HENRY WILLIAM,) an English por- 
trait-painter, born about 1782. He painted many emi- 
nent authors, statesmen, etc., and won a high reputation. 
He was elected Royal Academician in 1825. Died in 186r. 

Pick’ett, (ALBERT JAMES,) an American writer, born 
in Anson county, North Carolina, in 1810, was the author 
of a “ History of Alabama,” (1851.) Died in 1858. 

Pico della Mirandola, pee’ko del’/]4 me-ran/do-l4, 
[Fr. Pic DE‘LA MIRANDOLE, ptk deh 14 me’rén‘dol’, | 
(GIOVANNI) an Italian theologian and philosopher, born 
in 1463. He had a prodigious memory and great learn- 
ing, but was rather superficial as a thinker. He offered 
to dispute at Rome with all comers on a great number 
of theses, “On all Things that may be known,” (“De 
Omni Re Scibili,”) to which Voltaire added “and Some 
Things besides,” (‘et de Quibusdam aliis.”) Died in 
1494. He left several works on theology, etc. 

See a “ Life of Pico della Mirandola,”’ by his nephew, Giovanni 
FRANCESCO DELLA MriranpoLa; Nickron, ‘‘Mémoires;’”? Grn- 
GUENE, ‘‘Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pico (or Picus) della Mirandola, (GIoVANNI FRAN- 
CESCO,)} PRINCE, an Italian writer, nephew of the pre- 
ceding, was born about 1469. He wrote several works 
on theology, and a “ Life of Savonarola,” (1530.) Died 
in 1533: 

Picot, pe’ko’, (FRANGoIs EpouarD,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1786. He gained.a first 
medal in 1819. The palaces of the Louvre and of Ver- 
sailles contain some of his works. 

Picot, pe’ko’, (JEAN,) a Swiss historian, born in 1777. 
He was for many years professor of history at Geneva. 
He published a “ History of the Gauls,” (3 vols., 1804,) 
and a “ History of Geneva,” (3 vols., 1811.) 

Picot, (MICHEL JOSEPH PIERRE,) a French writer, 
born near Orléans in 1770. He published, besides other 
works, a ‘Memoir contributory to the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Eighteenth Century,” (3 vols., 1806.) 
Died in 1841. He wrote many articles for the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle.” 

Picot, (PrERRE,) a Swiss writer, and professor of the- 
ology, born at Geneva in 1746, was the father of Jean, 
noticed above. He published “On the Manifold Utility 
of Mountains,” (‘‘ De multiplici Montium Utilitate,” 1790,) 
and Sermons, (1823.) Died in 1822. ; 

Pictet, pék’ta’, (BENEDICT,) an eloquent Swiss Prot- 
estant minister, born at Geneva in 1655. He became 
professor of divinity at Geneva in 1702, and a member 
of the Academy of Berlin in 1714. His principal works 
are ‘Christian Morality,” (8 vols., 1695-98,) ‘* Theologia 
Christiana,” (2 vols., 1696,) and a ‘‘ History of the Church 
and the World in the Eleventh Century,” (1712.) Died 
at Geneva in 1724. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Pictet, (FRANCOIS JULES,) a Swiss naturalist, born at 
Geneva about 1790. He became professor of anatomy 
and zoology in his native city. Among his works are 
“Ttinerary to the Valleys around Mont Blanc,” (1818; 
3d edition, 1840,) and a “ Treatise on Paleontology,” (4 
vols., 1845.) 

Pictet, (JEAN Louts,) an astronomer, born at Geneva 
in 1739. He was employed by the Academy of Saint 
Petersburg to observe the transit of Venus in Siberia, 
and wrote ‘Observations on the Transit of Venus in 
1769.” Died at Geneva in 1781. 

Pictet, (Marc AUGUS'E,) a Swiss natural philoso- 
pher, born at Geneva in 1752, was a brother of Charles, 
(de Rochemont,) noticed below. He was a friend of 
Saussure, whom he succeeded as professor of philosophy 
in 1786. He’ wrote, besides other works, an “ Essay 
on Fire, (or Heat,”) (1791,) and “Travels in England 
and Scotland,” (1803.) He founded in 1796 a periodical 
entitled “Bibliotheque Britannique,” and changed the 
name in 1816 to “ Bibliothéque Universelle,” which stil! 
exists. He gave special attention to meteorology. Died 
in 1825. 

See Vaucuer, “ Nécrologie de M. A. Pictet,” 1825. 

Pictet de Rochemont, pék’ta’ deh rosh’mdn’, 
(CHARLES,) a Swiss rural economist, born at Geneva in 
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1755. As envoy-extraordinary, he attended the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814, and that of Paris in 1815. He wrote 
a “ Picture of the Present Condition of the United States 
of America,” (1796,) and a “Treatise on Agriculture.” 
He was one of the editors of the “ Bibliothéque Univer- 
selle.” Died in 1824. 

Pic’ton, (Sir THomas,) a British general, born in 
Pembrokeshire about 1758. He served with distinction 
in Spain, at Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Vitoria. 
Having obtained command of a division, he was killed 
at Waterloo in 1815. 

See H. B. Rosinson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton,’ 


Pictor. See Fasius PIcror. 

Picumne. See PICUMNUS. 

Pi-cum/nus and Pi-lum/nus, [Fr. PicuMNE, pe’- 
kiimn’, and PrLuMNE, pe‘liimn’,] two Roman or Latin 
gods of matrimony, were regarded as brothers. To Pi- 
cumnus was ascribed the discovery of the art of ma- 
nuring land, 

Pi’cus, (Gr. Ilixoc,] a fabulous king of Latium and 
prophetic divinity, was represented as a son of Saturn, 
the husband of Canens, and the father of Faunus. Ac- 
cording to the fable, Circe was enamoured of him, and 
changed him into a woodpecker (ficus) because her 
passion was not requited. 

Picus della Mirandola. See PIco. 

Pidou de Saint-Olon, pe’doo’ deh sant’o’ldn’, 
(FRANGOIS,) a French diplomatist and writer, born in 
Touraine in 1646. He wrote “An Account of the Em- 
pire of Morocco,” (1694.) Died in 1720. 

Piel, pe’él’, (Louis ALEXANDRE,) a French architect, 
born at Lisieux in 1808. He restored the church, of 
Saint-Nicolas at Nantes, and other churches, and wrote 
several professional works. Died in 1841. 

Piémont, pe’d’mon’, (NIKLAAS OPGANG,) a Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Amsterdam in 1659. He 
worked some years in Rome. _ Died in 1709. . 

Pierce, perss or peerss, (BENJAMIN,) born in New 
Hampshire in 1757, was elected Governor of that State 
in 1827 and 1829. He was the father of President 
Franklin Pierce. Died in 1839. 

Pierce, peerss, (EDWARD,) an English painter of his- 
tory and portraits, lived in the reigns of Charles I. 
and Charles II. Died near the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pierce, (FRANKLIN,) the fourteenth President of the 
United States, was born at Hillsborough, New Hamp- 
shire, on the 23d of November, 1804. He was a son 
of General Benjamin Pierce, who.was Governor of New 
Hampshire. He graduated at Bowdoin College, Maine, 
in 1824, studied law under Levi Woodbury, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1827. He practised first at Hills- 
borough. In 1833 he was elected a member of Congress 
by the Democrats. Having been re-elected, he served 
in the House of Representatives until 1837, and in that 
year was chosen a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of New Hampshire. He became a resident 
of Concord about 1838, and resigned his seat in the 
Senate in 1842, after which he devoted himself to the 
practice of law. He had married about 1834. He 
favoured the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
(1844-45,) and served in the Mexican war with the rank 
of brigadier-general, (1846-47.) 

At the National Democratic Convention, June, 1852, 
the prominent candidates for the Presidency were Cass, 
Buchanan, and Douglas. After thirty-five ballots with- 
out decisive result, the name of General Pierce was pro- 
posed, and he was nominated on the forty-ninth ballot. 
His Whig competitor was General Winfield Scott. 
General Pierce was elected President, receiving two 
hundred and fifty-four electoral votes out of two hundred 
and ninety-six, which was the whole number, He ap- 
pointed W. L. Marcy secretary of state, James Guthrie 
secretary of the treasury, Jefferson Davis secretary of 
war, Robert McClelland secretary of the interior, J. 
Dobbin secretary of the navy, and Caleb Cushing attor: 
ney-general. In his inaugural address he denounced the 
agitation of slavery. Among the important events of his 
administration were the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the passage of the Nebraska-Kansas bill, which 
he approved and signed in 1854, and which produced 
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great excitement in the Free States, and the bombard- 
ment and destruction of Greytown, in Central America, 
(July, 1854,) by Captain Hollins, acting under the in- 
structions of the United States Government. In August, 
1854, Mr. Pierce directed the American ambassadors, J.| 
Buchanan, J. Y. Mason, and P. Soule, to meet in some 
European city and confer on the best means of acquiring 
Cuba. They met at Ostend and issued a document called 
the “Ostend Manifesto,” the purport of which was that if 
Spain would not sell Cuba the Americans would take it by 
force. He used his official influence to promote the de- 
signs of the pro-slavery party in Kansas. In the National 
Democratic Convention of 1856, J. Buchanan and Presi- 
dent Pierce were the chief competitors. Pierce received 
one hundred and twenty-two votes on the first ballot, but 
failed to obtain the nomination. He retired to private 
life in March, 1857. Ina letter to his friend Jefferson 
Davis, dated January 6, 1860, he says, “I have never 
believed that actual disruption of the Union can occur 
without blood ; and if, through the madness of Northern 
abolitionists, that dire calamity must come, the fighting 
will not be along Mason and Dixon’s line merely. It 
will be within our own borders, in our own streets, 
between the two classes of citizens to whom I have 
referred. Those who defy law and scout constitutional 
obligations will, if we ever reach the arbitrament of 
arms, find occupation enough at home.” He delivered 
an oration at Concord in the summer of 1863, in which 
he opposed the coercion of the seceded States, and 
called Vallandigham “that noble martyr of free speech.” 
Died in 1869. 

See N. Hawrnorneg, ‘‘ Life of Franklin Pierce,” 1852. 

Pierce, (GroRGE Fosrer,) D.D., an American Meth- 
odist divine, born in Greene county, Georgia, in 1811. 
He was elected president of Emory College, Georgia, in 
1848, and in 1854 was made a bishop. 

Pierer, pee’rer, (HrtnricH AuGusT,) a German 
bookseller, born at Altenburg in 1794. His principal 
publication was the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” (“ En- 
cyklopadischen Worterbuch,” 26 vols., 1824,) begun by 
his father. A fourth edition appeared in 1857-65, in 
nineteen vols., under the title of ‘‘ Universal-Lexikon.” 
Died in 1850. 

Pierer, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German physician, 
born at Altenburg in 1767. He founded the “ General 
Annals of Medicine.” Died in 1832. 

Pi-ér/i-dé8, [Gr. Iluepidec ; Fr. Pubripes, pe’a’réd’,] 
a surname of the Muses, which they received because 
they were born in Pieria. 

Pierino del Vaga. See PERINO. 

Piermarini, pe-ér-m4-ree/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an emi- 
nent Italian architect, born at Foligno in 1734. He be- 
came architect to the Archduke of Milan in 1769. He 
designed at Milan many grand public edifices, among 


which are the magnificent theatre Della Scala, the Monte — 
di Pieta, the Porta Orientale, and the imposing fagade — 


of the Palazzo Belgiojoso. Died in 1808. 

See TiPatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Piéron, pe’d’rdn’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE REN#,) a 
French judge, born at Arras in 1793, was a liberal 
member of the Chamber of Deputies from 1834 to 1848. 


Pierpont, peer’pént, (JoHN,) an American poet and © 
Unitarian divine, born at Litchfield, Connecticut, in | 


April, 1785. He graduated at Yale College in 1804, 


and afterwards studied law, which, however, he soon — 


abandoned. He published in 1816 his “ Airs of Pales- 


tine,” which immediately established his reputation. In- 


the same year he studied theology at Harvard, and in 
1819 was ordained pastor of the Hollis Street Church, 
Boston. In 1835 he made the tour of Europe, also 
visiting Greece and Asia Minor. Mr. Pierpont was 
a prominent advocate of temperance, anti-slavery, and 
other reforms. In 1845 he became minister of the 
Unitarian church of Medford. ‘Many of his hymns, 
odes, and other brief poems,” says Griswold, “are 
remarkably spirited and melodious.” Died in 1866. 

See R. W. Griswoxp, “Poets and Poetry of America 7? “North 
American Review” for October, 1840; “Atlantic Monthly” for 
December, 1866. ‘ . 

Pierquin, pe-air’kan’, (JEAN,) a French priest and 
writer, was born at Charleville in 1672 ; died in 1742. 
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Pierquin de Gembloux, pe-air’kan’ deh zhén’- 
bloo’, (CLAUDE CHARLES,) a French antiquary and mis- 
cellaneous. writer, born at Brussels in 1798. He has 
written many works on French antiquities, medicine, 
philology, and other subjects. 

Pierre, pe-air’, (JEAN BaprisTE MARIF,) a French 
painter, who was born in Paris in 1713. He became 
first painter to the king in 1770, He was remarkable 
for facility. Died in 1789. 

Pierre, the French for PETER, which see. 

Pierre, SAINT. See SAINT-PIERRE. 

Pierre d'Auvergne, See AUVERGNE, D’. 

Pierre de Montereau, pe-airk deh mént’rd’, a French 
architect, was patronized by Louis [X., for whom he 
built La Sainte-Chapelle, (1248.) His works are mostly 
in the flamboyant ogival style. Died in 1266. 

Pierre des Vignes. See PIETRO DELLE VIGNE. 

Pierron, pe-a’rdn’, (EUGENE ATHANASE,) a French 
actor and dramatic writer, born near Meulan in 1819. 

Pierron, (PIERRE ALEXIS,) a French Hellenist, born 
in Haute-Sadne in 1814. He produced a version of 
fEschylus, (1841,) which was crowned by the French 
Academy, and a version of Plutarch’s ‘“ Lives,” (1843.) 

Pierrot, pe-a‘ro’, (JuLFS AMABLE,) a French. classi- 
cal scholar, was born in Paris in 1792. He. published 
a “Course of French Eloquence,” (2 vols., 1822.) Died 
in 1845. 

Pierson, peer’son, (ABRAHAM,) an American divine, 
and first president of Yale College, born about 1648. 
He preached at Killingworth and Saybrook. Died in 
1707. 

Pierson, peer’son, (CHRISTOPH,) a Dutch painter, 
born at the Hague in 1631. He settked at Gouda in 
1679. His design and colour are commended. He 
painted history, still life, dead game, etc. with success. 
Died in 1714. 

Pierson, (JAN,) a Dutch philologist, born in Friesland 
in 1631. He proposed corrections of the texts of Greek 
and Latin authors in ‘‘ Verisimilium Libri duo,” (1752.) 
Died in 1759. 

Pieters, (BONAVENTURE.) See PETERS. 

Pieters, pee/ters, or Peters, pa’ters, (GERAARD,) an 
able Dutch painter, born at Amsterdam about 1580. He 
worked at Rome, and returned to his native city. He 
painted portraits, conversation-pieces, and interiors. 

Pieters, pee’ters, (JACoB,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1648. He removed to England, and was 
employed by Kneller to paint draperies and accessories 
of portraits. It is said that he counterfeited some works 
of Rubens with skill. 

Pietri, pe-a/tree, (Prerro,) an Italian historical 
painter, born about 1665, worked in Rome, where he 
died in 1716. 

Pietro da Cortona. See Corrona. 

Pietro della Francesca. See FRANCESCA. 

Pietro delle Vigne, pe-a’tro della vén’ya, [Lat. 
Pe’TRUS DE VIN’EIS; Fr. PIERRE DES VIGNES, pe-air/ 
da véfi,| a distinguished Italian minister of state, was 
chancellor of the emperor Frederick II. Died in 1249. 
His “Letters,” printed in 1566, have some historical 
value, 

Pieyre, pe-air’, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a French 
dramatist, born at Nimes in 1752. He composed the 
“School for Fathers,” (“Ecole des Péres,”) a comedy, 
(1782.) He was preceptor of the Duc de Chartres, 
(Louis Philippe.) Died in 1830. 

Pigafetta, pe-ga-fet’ta, (ANTONTIO,) an Italian voy- 
ager and geographer, born at Vicenza about 1492. He 
sailed as a volunteer with the expedition of Magellan, 
who departed from Seville in August, 1519. He wit- 
nessed the affray in which Magellan lost his life, and 
wrote a daily journal of this voyage. In company with 
Cano, he returned to Spain in 1522, having performed the 
first voyage around the world. A complete copy of his 
narrative, “ First Voyage around the World,” (“ Primo 
Viaggio intorno al Globo,”) was found by Amoretti at 
Milan, and was published in 1800. An abridgment, in 
French, had been published in the sixteenth century. 

Pigafetta, (Firtppo,) an Italian traveller and military 
engineer, born at Vicenza in 1533. He was sent by 
Sixtus V. to Persia to negotiate an alliance against the 
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Turks. He wrote a “Treatise on the History and Use 
of the Compass,” (1586,) and other works. Died in 
1603. 


Pigalle, pe’g#l’, (JEAN BAPrisTE,) an eminent French 
sculptor, born in Paris in 1714, was a pupil of J. B. 
Lemoyne. He studied at Rome, and after his return to 
Paris produced a statue of Mercury, which opened to 
him the doors of the Academy in 1744. He was pa- 
tronized by Louis XV., and received the title of sculptor 
to the king. His master-piece is a monumental group 
in honour of Marshal Saxe at Strasbourg. He imitated 
nature with fidelity, or, as some say, with servility, and 
had the sentiment of the true rather than of the beautiful. 
Died in 1785. 

See P. Tars#, “La Vie et les GEuvres de J. B. Pigalle;”’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Piganiol de la Force, pe’ga’ne-ol’ deh 14 forss, 

(JEAN AIMAR,) a French /ttérateur, born in Auvergne 
in 1673. He published a “ Historical and Geographical 
Description of France,” (5 vols., 1715,) which was the 
best work on that subject, and other works. Died in 
1753. 
Pigault-Lebrun, pe’gd’ leh-brun’, originally Pigault 
de L’Epinoy, (deh 1A’pe’nw4’,) (CHARLES ANTOINE 
GUILLAUME,) a popular French novelist, born at Calais 
in 1753. He wrote many successful novels, among which 
is The Child of the Carnival,” (‘ L’Enfant du Carna- 
val,” 1792.) He held an office in the Custom-House,’ 
Paris, from 1806 to 1824. Parisot calls him “the most 
famous romancer of the imperial epoch.’”? His works 
display much fertility of imagination and an abundant 
stock of gaiety. Died in 1835. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pigeau, pe’zhd’, (EusracHe Nicovas,) a French 
jurist, born near Senlis in 1750. He published “ Intro- 
duction a la Procédure civile,” (1784; 5th edition, 1833,) 
which is regarded as a classic work, Died in 1818. 

Pighius, pee’ge-us, (ALBERT,) a Dutch Catholic theo- 
logian, born at Kempen about 1490, was the author of 
several controversial works against the Protestants. He 
also wrote on mathematics. Died in 1542. 

See Bayte, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nickron, 
“* Mémoires.” 

Pighius, (STEPHANUS VINAND,) a Dutch historian 
and antiquary, born at Kempen in 1520, was a nephew 
of Albert. He was librarian to Cardinal Granvelle. He 
published a work of great research, entitled “ Roman 
Annals,” (“Annales Romanorum,” 1599-1615,) in 3 
vols., only one of which was published during his 
lifetime. Died in 1604. 

Pigna, pén/y4, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian historian 
and poet, born at Ferrara in 1530. He wrote “The 
Prince,” (‘Il Principe,” 1560,) to refute the famous 
work of Machiavel, a ‘‘ History of the Princes of Este,” 
(1570,) and other works. Died in 1575. 

Pignatelli. See INNocEN?r XII. 

Pignone, pén-yd/na, (SIMONE,) a Florentine painter, 
born about 1614. He was a good colorist. Among 
his works is a picture of “Saint Louis of France.” 
Died in 1698. 

Pignoria, pén-yo’re-4,(LORENZO,) an Italian antiquary 
and priest, born at Padua in 1571. He wrote, besides 
other works, “Egyptian Characters,” (‘‘Characteres 
Agyptii,” 1608,) and “The Origin of Padua,” (1655.) 
Died in 1631. 

See Nicéron, ‘ Mémoires.” 

Pignotti, pén-yot’tee, (LORENZO,) an Ttalian historian, 
poet, and physician, born at Figlini, in Tuscany, in 17309. 
He became in 1774 professor of natural philosophy at 
Pisa, where he remained many years. He wrote Fables 
in verse, (1779,) which were received with much favour. 
His chief work is a “ History of Tuscany, with Essays 
on Sciences, Letters, and Arts,’ (9 vols., 1813,) which 
has some merit. He was chosen rector of the Univer- 
sity of Pisa in 1809. Died in 1812. 


See ALDoBRANDO Paotint, “ Elogio storico-filosofico di Pignotti,”’ 
1817; T1rpALpbo, ‘* Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Pigoreau, pe’go’rd’, (ALEXANDRE NICOLAS,) born in 
Paris in 1765, published a “Dictionnaire des Roman- 
ciers,” or a biographical and bibliographical dictionary of 
romance-writers of all ages and countries, Died in 1851. 
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Pig’ott, (Sir ARTHUR,) an English lawyer, born in 
1750. He became attorney-general in 1805. He was a 
friend of Edmund Burke. Died in 1819. 

Pigray, pe’gri’, (Pierre,) a French surgeon, who 
received the title of first surgeon to Henry IV. He 
was the author of several professional works. Died in 
161 

Piis de, deh pe’éss’, (ANTOINE PIERRE AUGUSTIN,) 
a French dramatist and song-writer, born in Paris in 
1755. He wrote some popular vaudevilles, etc. Died 
in 1832. x ; 

Pike, (ALBERT,) an American poet and journalist, 
born at Boston in 1809. At an early age he removed to 
the Southwest, and in 1834 became editor of the “ Ar- 
kansas Advocate” at Little Rock, Arkansas. He has 
published “ Prose Sketches and Poems,” “ Hymns to the 
Gods,” etc. He commanded a body of Indians fighting 
against the Union at Pea Ridge, March, 1862. 

See Griswop’s “ Poets and Poetry of America ;” ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for June, 1839. 

Pike, (ZEBULON MONTGOMERY,) an American officer 
and traveller, born in New Jersey in 1779. He set out 
in 1805 to explore the sources of the Mississippi, and 
subsequently visited the interior of Louisiana. He rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general in the war of 1812, and 
was killed during the attack upon York, (now Toronto,) 
in 1813. 

See HENRY WHITING, ‘‘Life of Zebulon M. Pike,” in SparKs’s 
“ American Biography,’ vol. v., second series. 

Pikler. See PICHLER. 

Pilate, (Ltoncr.) See Leo PILaTus. 

Pi/late, (Ponvius, pon’she-us,) | Lat. Pon’rius Piva’- 
‘rus; Fr. PONCE PILATE, ponss pelat’, a Roman governor 
of Judea, before whom Christ was arraigned by the Jews, 
and who, against his own convictions, consented to their 
iniquitous design. (See Matthew xxvii., Mark XV., Luke 
xxili,, John xvili, and xix.) According to Eusebius and 
others, Pilate was banished, and killed himself, about 
38 A.D. 

Pilati, pe-l4’tee, (CARLO ANTONTO,) an Italian pub- 
licist, born at Tassulo, near Trent, in 1733. He wrote 
several treatises on natural and civil law, and a “ His- 
tory of the German Empire and Italy from the Time of 
Carolingi to the Peace of Westphalia,” (2 vols., 1769-72.) 
Died in 1802. 

Pilatre de Rozier, pe’latr’ deh ro’ze-4’, (JEAN 
FRANGOIS,) a French aeronaut, born at Metz in 1756. 
He ascended in a balloon filled with heated air in No- 
vember, 1783, and attempted to cross the Channel in a 
balloon of hydrogen gas surmounting a cylinder filled 
with heated air. This apparatus fell to the ground near 
Boulogne, and Pilatre and his companion were killed, in 
June, 1785. 

See TouRNON DE LA CHAPELLE, ‘Vie et Mémoires de Pilatre 
de Rozier,”’ 1786. 

Pilatus. See PILATE, (PONTIUS.) 

Piles, de, deh pél, (ROGER,) a French painter, diplo- 
matist, and writer on art, born at Clameci (Niévre) in 
1635. He went with Amelotde la Houssaye to Venice, 
as secretary of legation, in 1682, and was sent to the 
Hague by Louvois about 1692, to negotiate in secret 
while he seemed to be employed in painting. He wrote 
“The Lives of the Painters,” (1699,) and several treat- 
ises On painting, which display good taste. ‘He painted 
good portraits of Boileau and Madame Dacier. Died 
ir. 1709. 

Pilk’ing-ton, (JaAmeEs,) born in Lancashire, England, 
in 1520, became Bishop of Durham in 1561, and pub- 
lished commentaries on Scripture. He was distinguished 
as a promoter of the study of the Greek language. Died 
in 1575- 

Pilkington, (LETITIA vaN Lrw’ty,) an authoress, 
born in Dublin in 1712, was the wife of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Pilkington, noticed below. She wrote poetry, and 
“Memoirs of her own Life,” (1749.) Died in 1750. 

Pilkington, (MAky,) an English authoress, born at 
Cambridge in 1766 ; died about 1840. 

Pilkington, (MarrHew,) an English biblical scholar, 
was prebendary of Lichfield. He published, besides 
other works, a “‘ Rational Concordance; or, An Index 
to the Bible,” (1749.) Died in 1765. 


Pillans, (JAmMxs,) a British scholar, born at Edin- 
burgh in 1777. He became professor of humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh in 1820, and filled that 
chair about forty-three years. He published, besides 
other works, “Lectures on the Proper Objects and 
Methods of Education,” (1836,) and ‘f Rationale of Dis- 
cipline,” (1852.) Died in Edinburgh in 1864. 


See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1864. 


Pille, pél, (Louis AN'ToINr,) Comrs, a French gene- 
ral, born at Soissons in 1749; died in 1828. 

Pillement, pe’ye-m6n’, (JEAN,) a French landscape- 
painter, born at Lyons in 1728; died in 1808. His son 
Vicror, born at Vienna in 1767, was a skilful engraver 
and etcher. Died in Paris in 1814. 

Pillet, pe’ya’, (CLAUDE Martk,) a learned French 
littérateur, born at Chambéry in 1771. He wrote articles 
for the “Biographie Universelle,” and acted as chief 
editor of that work from the sixth to the forty-fourth 
volume inclusive. He devoted fourteen years to this 
task. Died in 1826. 

Pillet, (FABIEN,) a French /ttérateur, born at Lyons 
in 1772. He wrote dramatical critiques for the “ Journal 
de Paris” for many years, articles for the ‘* Biographie 
Universelle,” and other works. Died in 1855. 

Pilliard, pe’ye-4r’, (JACQUES,) a French painter, born 
at Vienne about 1815. He has worked in Rome for 
many years. 

Pillon, pe’yn’, (ANNE ADRIEN FIRMIN,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1766, wrote comedies and 
poems. Died in 1844. 

His son, ALEXANDRE JEAN BAPrisre, was born at 
Amiens in 1792. He became librarian of the Louvre 
in 1858. Among his works are a “Greek-and-French 
Dictionary,” (1837,) and “Greek Synonyms,” (1847,) 
which obtained the Volney prize. 

Pil/l6w, (GIDEON JOHNSON,) an American general, 
born in Williamson county, Tennessee, in 1806. As brig- 
adier-general, he fought with distinction in the Mexican 
war, (1847,) and was promoted to be a major-general. 
He was second in command at Fort Donelson when it 
was taken by General Grant, in February, 1862. 


See Livincston, “‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 


Pilon, pil’lon, ? (FREDERICK,) a mediocre dramatist, 
born in Cork, Ireland, about 1750; died in 1788. 

Pilon, pe’]On’, (GERMAIN,) an excellent French sculp- 
tor, born about 1515, was patronized by Henry II. and 
Catherine de Medicis. His master-piece is a marble 
group (now in the museum of the Louvre) of three Graces 
clothed, and supporting on their heads a gilded bronze 
urn, which contained the heart of Henry II. He excelled 
in the execution of drapery. Died about 1590. 

Pilot, pe/lo’, (JEAN JOSEPH ANYOINE,) a French anti- 
quary, born in Piedmont in 1806, 

Pilpay, pil’pi or pil’pa’e, Pilpai, or Bidpai, bid’pi, a 
famous Oriental fabulist, of whom little is known. He is 
supposed to have been a Brahman gymnosophist, and to 
have lived several centuries before our era. Bidpai’s 
fables, originally written in Sanscrit, were translated 
into Arabic and afterwards into almost every other lan- 
guage. The Sanscrit collection entitled “ Hitopadésa” 
(ze. ‘‘ Friendly Counsel”’) was translated into English by 
Wilkins, (1787.) Several European fabulists, including 
La Fontaine, have drawn largely from the fables of Pilpay. 

Pils, pél, (ADRIEN AUGUSTE IsIDORE,) a French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1813. He gained the 
grand prize of Rome in 1838. Among his works is “ The 
Battle of Alma.” 

Pilumnus. See PICUMNUS. 

Pimentel, pe-mén-tél’, (MANOEL,) a Portuguese geog- 
rapher, born in Lisbon in 1650. He wrote on geography 
and navigation. Died in 1719. 

Pin, pan, (ELz£ar,) a French poet, born at Apt (Vau- 
cluse) in 1813. He published a volume of poems in 1839. 

Pina, de, da pee’na, (Ruy,) an eminent Portuguese 
historian, who held the office of historiographer in the 
reigns of Emmanuel and John III. He wrote “ Chroni- 
cles of the Reigns of Six Kings, from Sancho I. to Al- 
fonzo IV., inclusive,” which were published after his 
death. Died about 1520. 

Pingus, See PINEAU, (SEVERIN.) 
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Pinaigrier, pe’nd’gre-a/, (ROBERT,) a French painter 
on glass, was born in Touraine about 1490. He worked 
in several churches of Paris. Died about 1550. 

Pinas, pee’nas, (JAN,) a Dutch painter of landscapes 
and history, was born at Haarlem in 1596. He painted 
landscapes and figures with equal success. His colouring 
is remarkably vigorous. Among his works is “Joseph 
Sold by his Brethren.” Died about 1660. His brother 
JAmeEs, or JAcos, was a skilful painter. Died in 1659. 

Pinciano, pén-the-4’no, (ALoNzo Loprz,) a Spanish 
poet, who lived about 1480-1530, was physician to Charles 
V. He wrote “El Pelayo,” an epic poem, and “ Ancient 
Poetical Philosophy,” (“ Philosophia antigua poetica.”) 

Pinck’ney, (CHARLES,) an American statesman, born 
at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1758. His father was 
a first-cousin of Charles C. Pinckney. The subject of 
this article was a member of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States in 1787. 
He was Governor of South Carolina from 1789 to 1792, 
and again from 1796 to 1798. In the latter year he was 
elected a Senator of the United States by the legislature 
of South Carolina. He acted with the Republican party, 
and was an eloquent speaker. He was minister to Spain 
from 1802 to 1805. Died in 1824. 

Pinckney, (CHARLES CoresworrH,) an American 
statesman, born at Charleston, South Carolina, in Feb- 
ruary, 1746, was a son of Chief Justice Pinckney. He 
graduated at Oxford, England, and studied law. He 
served as aide-de-camp to Washington at the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, September-October, 1777, 
and obtained the rank of colonel. In October, 1779, he 
took part in the battle of Savannah. He was taken 
prisoner at Charleston in May, 1780, and detained until 
the end of the war. He was a member of the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution of the United States, 
(1787,) advocated the adoption of the same in the Con- 
vention of South Carolina, and became a leader of the 
Federal party. General Washington offered him a place 
in his cabinet, in 1795, as secretary of war, and afterwards 
as secretary of state, both of which positions he declined. 
He was sent as minister to France in 1796, but the 
French Directory refused to receive him, and ordered 
him to leave the country in February, 1797. He after- 
wards returned to Paris with John Marshall and E. 
Gerry, who had been appointed his colleagues in an 
embassy. He was appointed a major-general about 1798. 
At the presidential election of 1800, General Pinckney 
and John Adams were the Federal candidates ; but the 
Republicans were victorious. He died at Charleston 
in 1825. 

oe the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
Vol. lv. 

Pinckney, (HENRY LAURENS,) son of Charles Pinck- 
ney, born at Charleston in 1794, distinguished himself 
as a lawyer and politician. He became in 1819 editor 
of the “Charleston Mercury,” an organ of the “ State- 
rights” party. He published the “ Life and Services of 
Andrew Jackson,” and several political works. Died 
in February, 1863. 

Pinckney, (THOMAS,) an American officer and states- 
man, brother of Charles Cotesworth, noticed above, was 
born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1750. As aide of 
General Lincoln, he distinguished himself at the assault 
on Savannah, and was severely wounded at Camden, 
August, 1780. He became Governor of South Carolina 
in 1787, and was appointed by Washington minister to 
London in 1792. Having been afterwards sent on a 
mission to Spain, he negotiated the treaty of Ildefonso, 
and returned in 1796. Died in 1828. 

Ce the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
Vol. Iv. 

Pingon, pan’sdn’, (PIERRE,) a French bibliographer, 
born at Montanban in 1802. He published a “ Manual 
of Universal Bibliography,” (3 vols., 1857.) _ 

Pin’dar, [Gr, Ilivdapoc; Lat. Prn’DARUS; Fr. PINn- 
DARE, pan’dar’; Ger. PINDAR, pin/dar, and PINDAROS, 
pin’da-ros ; It. Pryparo, pén/d4-ro,| the greatest lyric 
poet of Greece, was born near Thebes about 520 B.c. 
He was a son of Daiphantus, or, according to some 
writers, of Pagondas. It is stated that he studied poetry 
and music at Athens under Lasus, and that he was a 
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pupil of the celebrated Corinna, who advised him to 
choose themes for his muse from mythology. He after- 
wards composed an ode in which all the mythical legends 
of Thebes were inwoven, and showed it to Corinna, who 
reminded him that he “ ought to sow with the hand, and 
not with the whole sack.” He became a professional 
composer of choral odes, and was employed by various 
states and princes of Greece to write odes for special 
occasions. Among his patrons were Hiero of Syracuse, 
Theron of Agrigentum, and Alexander of Macedon. 
About 473 B.C. he visited the court of Hiero, where he 
remained four years. His rival Simonides was at Syra- 
cuse at the same time. Pindar was a favourite of the 
Athenians, whose city he praised in an ode, and who 
presented to him ten thousand drachmze. He appears to 
have taken no part in the Persian war and other great 
events of his time. The only poems of Pindar which 
have come down to us entire are the “Epinicia,” or 
triumphal odes composed in honour of victors at the 
public games. Fragments of his dithyrambs, pzans, 
encomia, and dirges are extant. Horace attributes to 
Pindar unrivalled ’skill in several forms of verse. The 
best translations of Pindar into English verse are those 
of H. F. Cary and Abraham Moore. «Pindar excelled in 
energy, picturesque effect, and sublimity. He had a son 
Daiphantus, and two daughters. His death is variously 
dated at 439 or 442 B.C. 

See J. G. Scuneiper, ‘‘ Versuch iiber Pindar’s Leben,” 1774; 
Mommsesn, ‘‘ Pindaros, zur Geschichte des Dicliters,’’ etc., 1845; 
VILLEMAIN, ‘‘ Essai sur le Génie de Pindare,”’ 1857 ; K. O, MULLER, 
‘* History of the Literature of Ancient Greece;’’ W. Camenz, 
‘*Pindari Ingenium,” 1804; CrLausen, ‘‘Pindaros der Lyriker,’’ 
1834; Brpparp, ‘‘ Pindar’s Leben,” 1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Pindar, (PETER.) See WOLCOTT, (JOHN.) 

Pindare. See PINDAR. 

Pindaro. See PINDAR. 

Pindarus or Pindaros. See PINDAR. 

Pindemonte, pén-da-mon’ta, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
dramatist, born at Verona in 1751, produced several 
tragedies. Died in 1812. 

Pindemonte, (Ippoiro,) an Italian poet of high 
reputation, born at Verona in November, 1753, was a 
brother of the preceding. He entered the order of Malta 
in his youth, but resigned his membership about the age 
of thirty. He described the delights of the country in 
poems entitled “Rural Poems,” (‘‘ Poesie campestri,” 
1785,) which were received with favour. He exhibited 
a contemplative and ingenious philosophy in his ‘ Rural 
Prose,” (“Prose campestri,” 1795.) About 1805 he 
published a volume of Horatian satires, entitled “ Ser- 
moni.” His translation of the ‘‘ Odyssey,” in blank 
verse, (1809-22,) is commended. He was a friend of 
Foscolo and Monti. Among his works is ‘ Eulogies 
of Literary Men,” (‘“ Elogj di Letterati,” 2 vols., 1826,) 
which contains biographies of Italian authors. Died at 
Verona in 1828. 

See Mario Prert, “Intorno alla Vita ed agli Scritti di Pinde- 
monte,”’ in his ‘‘ Elogj di Letterati,’’ 1826; B. Monranart, “ Della 
Vita e delle Opere d’Ippolito Pindemonte,” 1834: DEL BEng, 
** Blogio d’I. Pindemonte,”’ 1829; LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe ;”’ “ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for November, 1825. 

Pindemonte, (MArco ANYTONIO,) a mediocre Italian 
poet, born at Verona in 1694, was grandfather of the 
preceding. Died in 1744. 

Pine, (JOHN,) a skilful English engraver, born in 1690. 
He published an edition of Horace, illustrated, (1737.) 
Among his works is ‘The Destruction of the Invincible 
Armada.” Died in 1756. ; 

Pine, (Roper EbGE,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in London about 1742, and was a painter of history 
and portraits. A picture of “Canute on the Sea-Shore” 
is one of his best works. Died at Philadelphia in 1790. 

Pineau, pe’nd’, [Lat. Pin’us,| (SEVERIN,) a French 
surgeon, born at Chartres. He wrote some works on 
anatomy, which had a high reputation. Died in 16109. 

Pineau, du, dii pe’nd’, [Lat. PINEL/Lus,] (GABRIEL,) 
a French jurist, born at Angers in 1573. He was noted 
for integrity, and was called “the Cato of Anjou.” Died 
in 1644, 

See Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Pineda, de, da pe-na’p4, (JUAN,) a Spanish theolo- 
gian, born at Seville in 1557, was a monk or Jesuit, He 
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was a counsellor to the court of the Inquisition, and was 
charged to search out dangerous or unsound books in 
the libraries of Spain. He wrote commentaries on 
Scripture, and a ‘‘ Universal History,” (5 vols., 1620.) 
Died in 1637. 

See N, Anronio, “Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Pinel, pe’nél’, (PHILIPPE,) a distinguished French 
physician, born in the department of Tarn in 1745. He 
published in 1791 a “ Treatise on Mental Alienation,” 
which promoted a reform in the treatment of the Insane. 
He became in 1793 chief physician of the Bicétre of Paris, 
and was successful in the treatment of insanity by sub- 
stituting kindness for harshness. His most remarkable 
work is “ Philosophical Nosography,” (‘‘ La Nosogra- 
phie philosophique,” 2 vols., 1798; 6th edition, 1818.) 
He was admitted into the Institute in 1803. Died in 
1826. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘Eloge de Pinel ;’? G. Dupuyrren, ‘“‘ Notice sur 
Pinel,’’ 1826; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Pinelli, pe-nel/lee, ( BARTOLOMMEO,) an eminent 
painter and engraver, born at Rome about 1780, He 
etched many plates representing scenery in the vicinity 
of Rome, events in the history of ancient Rome, and 
Roman costumes.» He left designs which were highly 
prized. Among his publications is “Istoria degli Im- 
peratori,” (1829.) Died in 1835. 

See F. GeRARDI, ‘‘ Biografia di B. Pinelli,”’ 1835 ; C. FALCONIERI, 
“‘ Memoria intorno alla Vita di B. Pinelli,”’ 1835. 

Pinelli, (GIAN VINCENZO,) an Italian patron of learn- 
ing and bibliophile, born at Naples in 1535. His house 
at Padua was a rendezvous of the Jearned men of all 
countries. He was a diligent collector of books and 
manuscripts. Died in 1601. 

See Pao_o Guapo, “Vita J. V. Pinelli,’? Augsburg, 1607. 

Pinelli, (Luca,) an Italian theologian, born at Melfi. 
He wrote several religious works, which were popular. 
Died in 1607. 

Pinelli, (MAFFEo,) an Italian bibliophile, born at 
Venice in 1736. He collected medals and pictures, and 
formed a rich library, of which Abbé Morelli made a 
catalogue, (in 6 vols., 1787.) His library was sold at 
auction in London in 1790. Died in 1785. 

Pinellus. See PINEAu, (GABRIEL.) 

Pinelo, y, e pe-na’lo, (ANYONIO DE LEON,) a Span- 
ish writer, born in Peru. He published, besides other 
works, “ Epitome of the Eastern and Western Nautical 
and Geographical Library,” (‘‘ Epitome de la Bibliotheca 
oriental y occidental nautica y geografica,” 1629.) Died 
about 1675. 

Pinet, Du. See DUPINET. ? 

Pineton de Chambrun, pén’tdn’ deh shén’britn’, 
(JACQUES,) a French Protestant minister, born at Orange, 
was exiled about 1685. He died in London in 1689. 

Pingel, ping’el, (CHRISTIAN,) a Danish naturalist, 
born at Copenhagen in 1793. He contributed many 
memoirs to the “Transactions” of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Pingeron, panzh’rén’, (JEAN CLAUDE,) a French 
translator, born at Lyons about 1730. He translated, 
from the Italian, Milizia’s “Lives of the Architects,” 
(1771,) and other works. Died in 1795. 

Pingré, paw’gra/, (ALEXANDRE Gul,) a distinguished 
French astronomer, born in Paris in 1711. He began 
to study astronomy about the age of thirty-eight. His 
observation of the transit of Mercury in 1753 procured 
his nomination as correspondent of the Academy. In 
1760 he was sent to the’ island of Rodrigo to observe 
the transit of Venus, (1761.) His most important work 
1S “Cometography, or a Historical and Theoretical 
Treatise on Comets,” (1783.) Died in 1796. 

See VENTENAT, “‘ Notice sur la Vie dA. G. Pingré,” 1706. 

Pinheiro-Ferreira, pen-ya’e-ro fér-ra/e-r4, (SILVES- 
TRE,) a Portuguese writer, born in Lisbon in 1769. He 
wrote, besides other works in French, “Principles of 
Public Law,” (3 vols., 1834.) Died in 1847. 

Pini, pee/nee, (ERMENEGILDO,) an Italian naturalist, 
born at Milan about 1740. He was professor of natural 
history at Milan, (1772-1812.) He wrote treatises on 
mineralogy, geology, and natural history. Died in 1825. 

Pink’/er-ton, (JOHN,) a Scottish historian, poet, and 
antiquary, born in Edinburgh in 1758. He became a 


resident of London about 1780, and published a volume 
of verses, entitled “Rimes,” in 1781. In 1784 he pro- 
duced an “Essay on Medals,” which was well received. 
His reputation was increased by the publication of “ An- 
cient Scottish Poems never before in Print,” etc., (2 
vols., 1786.) He published an ingenious “ Dissertation 
on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians or Goths” 
in 1787. Among his other works are a “ History of 
Scotland from the Accession of the House of Stuart to 
that of Mary,” (2 vols., 1797,) and “ Modern Geography 
Digested after a New Plan,” (2 vols., 1802,) both of 
which have some merit. He is censured for his arro- 
gance and his enmity to religion. Died at Paris in 1826. 

See CHAmpeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
‘“Monthly Review” for May, 1797. 

Pink’/ney, (EDWARD COoATE,) son of William Pink- 
ney, noticed below, was born in London in 1802. He 
published in 1825 ‘‘ Rodolph, and other Poems.” Died 
in 1828. 


See GRIswo_p, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America.”’ 


Pinkney, (WILLIAM,) an eminent American lawyer 
and orator, born at Annapolis, Maryland, in March, 
1764. He was admitted to the bar in 1786, and repre- 
sented a district of Maryland in Congress from 1789 to 
1792. In 1796 he was sent to London as a commissioner 
under Jay’s treaty. He remained in London about eight 


years, and was appointed minister to England in 1806, 


Having returned home in 1811, he settled in Balti- 
more. He was attorney-general of the United States 
from December, 1811, to February, 1814, was appointed 
minister to Russia in 1816, and was elected a member 
of the Senate of the United States in 1819. He advo- 
cated the Missouri Compromise in the Senate in 1820. 
He was a man of brilliant talents, and was generally 
considered the foremost American lawyer of his time. 
His wife was a sister of Commodore Rodgers. He 
died in February, 1822. 

See Henry Wueaton, “Life of William Pinkney,’’ 1826; 
““Golden Age of American Oratory,’’ by Epwarp G. PARKER, Bos- 
ton, 1857; *‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. iii. ; ‘f North American Review”’ for January, 1827. 

Pino, pee’no, (DOMENICO,) Counrv, an Italian gen- 
eral, born at Milan in 1760. He served in the French 
army as general of division in Germany, Spain, and 
Russia, (1805-13.) Died in 1826. 

Pino, da, da pee’no, (MARCO,) an able Italian painter, 
sometimes called MARCO DA SIENNA. He worked many 
years at Naples, where he settled about 1560. Among 
his chief works is a “Descent from the Cross.” 

Pinon, pe’ndn’, (JACQUES,) a French lawyer and 
writer of Latin poetry, wrote “On the Roman Year,” 
(“De Anno Romano,”) and other poems. Died, at an 
advanced age, in 1641. 

Pins, de, deh pan, [Lat. Pi’Nus,] (JEAN,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Toulouse about 1470, became Bishop 
of Rieux in 1523. He wrote, in elegant Latin, a number 
of epigrams, and “On Court Life,” (‘De Vita aulica.”) 
His style was praised by Erasmus, who said, “ Potest 
inter Tullianze dictionis competitores numerari Johannes 


Pinus.” As ambassador to Venice and Rome, about 
1520, he displayed superior diplomatic talents. Died 
in 1537. 


See CHarpon, ‘‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Eloge de J. de Pins,” 
1748. 

Pinson, pan’sdn’, (NICOLAS,) a French painter and 
engraver, born at Valence about 1640, worked many 
years in Italy. 

Pinsson, pan’son’, (FRANGOIS,) a French jurist, born 
at Bourges about 1612; died in 1691. 

Pintelli, pén-tel/lee, (BACcIO,) an Italian architect, 
born probably at Florence. He was employed by Pope 
Sixtus IV., who reigned from 1471 till 1484. Arnong his 
great works in Rome are the church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, the Sistine Chapel, (in which Michael Angelo 
painted the fresco of the “Last Judgment,”) the church 
of Saint Augustine, and a bridge called the Ponte Sisto, 
Died about 1492. 


See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; T1cozzt, ‘‘ Dizionario.” 
Pinto, pén’to, (FERNAO MENDEZ,) a Portuguese 


traveller, born near Coimbra about 1510. He wrote a 
marvellous book of travels in India, ete., (1614,) which 
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was translated into many languages. 
often been questioned. Died in 1583. 

Pinto, (HEcror,) a Portuguese monk or priest, be- 
came professor at Coimbra about 1570. He wrote “ Pic- 
ture of Christian Life,” (“Imagem da Vida Christam,”’ 
1565.) Died in 1584. 

Pinto, (Isaac,) a Portuguese Jew, born about 1715. 
He wrote an “ Essay on Luxury,” (1762,) and an “ Apol- 
ogy for the Jews,” (1762.) He died at the Hague in 
1787. 

Pintor, pén-tor’, (PEDRO,) a Spanish physician, born 
at Valencia in 1423; died in Rome in 1503. 

Pinturicchio, pén-too-rék’ke-o0, (BERNARDINO BEt- 
TI,) an Italian painter, born at Perugia in 1454, was 
a pupil or assistant of Perugino. He worked in the 
Vatican for Alexander VI. Among his best works are 
“Jesus before the Doctors,” a portrait of Isabella of 
Castile, and “The History of Pius II.,” in the cathedral 
of Sienna. It is said that Raphael assisted him in the 
latter work. He painted portraits and landscapes with 
success. Died in 1513. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters ;’’ Lanzt, “ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.” 

Pinus. See PINs. 

Pinzon, pén-thén’, (MArTIN ALoNzo,) a Spanish 
navigator, who commanded the Pinta in the first voyage 
of Columbus to America. He is said to have been en- 
vious towards his chief. Died in 1493. 

Pinzon, (VINCENCIO YANEz,) a younger brother of 
the preceding, commanded the Nifia in the voyage of 
Columbus, (1492.) He conducted an expedition in 1499, 
and explored part of the coast of Brazil. He was living 
in 1523. 

Pio. See Prus, Pope. 

Pio, pee’o, (ALBERYO,) Prince of Carpi, an Italian 
scholar, born about 1475, was a nephew of Pico della 
Mirandola. He was a patron of literary men, and author 
of a treatise against Luther. Died in Paris in 153. 

Pio, (Barrisra,) an Italian philologist, born at Bo- 
logna. He wrote notes on Horace, Lucretius, Ovid, 
and other classic authors. Died at Rome about 1540. 

Piobert, pe’o’bair’, (GUILLAUME,) a French general 
and mathematician, born in 1793. He was elected a 
member of the Institute in 1840, in place of De Prony. 
He wrote, besides other works, a ‘Treatise on Artil- 
lery,” (2 vols.) 

Piola, pe-o/l4, (DOMENICO,) a Genoese painter, born 
in 1628. He painted infants with especial skill. Among 
his works is a “Repose of the Holy Family.” Died 
In 1703. , 

Piola, (P.,) a painter, born at Genoa in 1617, was a 
brother of the preceding. He was an artist of high 
promise, but died young, in 1640. 

Piombino. See BONAPARTE, (MARTE ANNE ELIsa.) 

Piombo, del, dél pe-om’bo, (SEBASTIANO,) an emi- 
nent Italian painter, born at Venice in 1485, was also 
called LUCIANO or VENEZIANO. He was a pupil of 
Giorgione. In the early part of his life he went to 
Rome, and painted in the Farnese palace a fresco in 
competition with Raphael, and received instruction from 
Michael Angelo. He painted in San Pietro in Montorio 
a fresco of the “Transfiguration,” which is remarkable 
for beauty of colour. Among his master-pieces is a 
“Raising of Lazarus,” which now adorns the British 
National Gallery. He excelled in portraits. About 
1531 he obtained from Clement VII. the office of keeper 
of the seal, (uffizio del piombo,) and assumed the name 
of Fra Sebastiano del Piombo. Died in 1547. 

See Vasant, ‘“‘ Lives of the Painters;’? Bracr, “‘ Memorie storiche 
di I’. Sebastiano del Piombo,”’ 1826; Rrpowrt, ‘‘ Vite degli Pittori 
Veneti ;”? Lanzi, ‘History of Painting in Italy.” 

Piorry, pe’o’re’, (PIERRE ADOLPHE,) a French medi- 
cal writer, born at Poitiers in 1794. He gained dis- 
tinction by a treatise “On Mediate Percussion,” (‘De 
la Percussion médiate,” 1828.) He obtained in 1840 
a chair of internal pathology at Paris. Among his 
works is a “Treatise on Diagnostics and Semeiology,” 
(3 vols., 1836.) 

Piozzi, pe-oz’/ze, [It. pron. pe-ot’see,] Mrs., an Eng- 
lish authoress, whose maiden name was EsrHER LYNCH 
SALUSBURY, was born in Carnarvonshire in 1739. She 


His veracity has 


became the wife of Mr. Thrale, a brewer of London, in 
1763, and was intimate with Dr. Johnson. Having lost 
her husband, she was married in 1784 to an Italian 
teacher of music, named Piozzi. She published in 1786 
“Anecdotes of Dr. Samuel Johnson during the Last 
Twenty Years of his Life,” and in 1788 “Letters to and 
from Dr, Samuel Johnson,” (2 vols.) Among her other 
works is a short poem, called “The Three Warnings.” 
Died at Clifton in 1821. 


See ‘“‘Piozziana; or, Recollections of the Late Mrs. Piozzi;’’ 
‘* Atlantic Monthly” for June, 1861; Mrs. Erwoop, ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
the Literary Ladies of England from the Commencement of the Last 
Century,” vol. ii, (1843;) ‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1861 ; 
““Fraser’s Magazine’ for March, 1861; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
for April, 1862. 

Pi’per, [Sw. pron. pee’per,] (CARL,) Count, a Swed- 
ish minister of state, was a man of superior talents. 
He was councillor of state in the reign of Charles XI., 
and became the principal minister of Charles XII., 
whom he accompanied in his campaigns. He was 
taken prisoner at Pultowa (Poltava) in 1709, and kept 
in prison until his death, in 1716. 

See Geze ius, ‘‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 


Pi’per, Le, (FRANcIs,) an English comic painter, 
noted for his skill in portraits of ugly and deformed 
persons. Died about 1740. : 

Pippi. See GiruLio ROMANO, 

Pipping, pip’ping, (HEINRICH,) a German theologian 
and biographer, born at Leipsic in 1670; died in 1722. 

Piquer, pe-kair’, (ANDRES,) a Spanish medical writer, 
born in Aragon in 1711. He received the title of first 
physician of the kingdom in 1752. Among his works is 
“Medicine Old and New,” (“Medicina vetus et nova,” 
1735.) Died in 1772. 

Piranesi, pe-r4-na/See, (FRANCESCO,) an engraver, 
born at Rome in 1748, was a son of Giovanni Battista, 
noticed below. He succeeded his father as a dealer in 
prints. About 1800 he removed to Paris, where he pub- 
lished a large number of plates of Roman antiquities, 
partly executed by his father. Died in 1810, 

Piranesi, (GIOVANNI BArrisTA,) an excellent Italian 
engraver and designer, born at Venice in 1720. He 
studied architecture in his youth at Rome, where he 
passed the greater part of his life. He was unrivalled 
as an architectural draftsman and an engraver of archi- 
tecture and ruins, and had great facility of execution. 
He etched nearly two thousand plates, which represent 
the edifices of ancient and modern Rome, antique bas- 
reliefs, vases, monuments, etc. Among the titles of his 
works are “Architectura Romana,” (208 plates,) and 
““Magnificence of the Romans,” (“Magnificenza dei 
Romani,” 44 plates.) Died at Rome in 1778. His 
daughter Laura was an engraver. She died in 1785. 

See Brancont, ‘‘Elogio storico del Cavaliere G. B. Piranesi,” ° 
1779; P. Brac, “‘ Sull’Incisione e sul Piranesi,’’ 1820, 

Pirckheimer. See PIRKHEIMER. 

Piré, de, deh pe’rd’, (HrpporyrE MArc GuIL- 
LAUME de Rosnyvinen—deh ros’ne’ve’n6n’,) COMTE, 
a French general, born at Rennes in 1778. He com- 
manded the light cavalry of the left wing at Waterloo. 
Died in 1850. 

Piringer, pee’ring-er, (BENEDICT,) a German en- 
graver, born at Vienna in 1780. He went with Count 
A. de Laborde to Paris in 1809. Among his works 
are Jandscapes after Claude Lorrain and Poussin. Died 
at Paris in 1826. ; 

Pi-rith’o-us or Pei-rith’o-us, [Gr. Ilepifooc,] a son 
of Ixi’on, and a chief of the Lapithe. The celebrated 
fight of the Lapithz and the Centaurs originated at 
the marriage of Pirithous and Hippodami‘a. He was 
a friend of Theseus, whom he aided in the abduction of 
Helen from Sparta. Theseus, in return, abetted him in 
2n attempt to carry off Proserpine from the palace of 
Pluto; but in this they failed, and Pirithous was killed 
by Cerberus. 

See Virait, “‘ Afneid,’’ book vi. 393-397. 


Pirkheimer or Pirckheimer, pé€rk/hi’mer, (WILI- 
BALD,) a German historian and philologist, born at Nu- 
remberg in 1470. He learned the Greek language, and 
translated into Latin some writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
and others. He was a friend of Erasmus, and was dis- 
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tinguished for his efforts to diffuse learning in Germany. 
Among his works is  Germaniz perbrevis Explicatio,” 
(1530.) Died in 1530 or 1531. 

See Panzer, ‘‘W. Pirckheimer und Charitas Pirckheimer,”’ etc., 


1802; Nictron, “Mémoires ;?? F. Camps, ‘Zum Andenken W. 
Pirckheimer’s,” 1828; ‘‘ Nouvelie Biographie Générale.” 


Pirogof, Pirogov, or Pirogow, pee’ro-gof’, (NICHO- 
LAS,) a Russian surgeon, born about 1810, celebrated as 
the inventor of a new method of amputating the foot by 
dividing the os calcis. He was for several years chief 
surgeon in a military hospital at Saint Petersburg, 

Piroli, pee/ro-lee or pe-ro/lee, (PROSPERO,) an Italian 
painter, born in 1761, worked several years in Russia, 
and was patronized by the Czar. Died at Milan in 1831. 

Piroli, (TomMaso,) a skilful designer and engraver, 
born at Rome in 1750, engraved the Prophets and Sibyls 
of the Sistine Chapel, after Michael Angelo, ‘‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,” after Raphael, etc. Died in 1824. 

Piromalli, pe-ro-m4l/lee, (PAOLO,) a learned Italian 
missionary, bornin 1592, labouredin Asia. He compiled 
a “Latin-Persian Lexicon.” Died in 1667. 

Piron, pe’rdn’, (AIME,) a French poet, born at Dijon 
in 1640; died in 1727. 


See AuGuSTE DE MasTainac, “ Les Piron,”’ 


1844. 

Piron, (ALExis,) a French dramatist and poet, born 
at Dijon in 1689, was a son of the preceding. He had 
a talent for bon-mots and epigrams. In his youth he 
wrote comedies and licentious odes. Among his works 
are several unsuccessful tragedies. He produced in 
1738 a drama entitled “The Mania for Writing Verse,” 
(‘La Métromanie,”) which is considered a master-piece 
of intrigue, of style, and of comic genius. He married 
Marie Thérése Quenaudon when she had passed the 
age of fifty. He was chosen a member of the French 
Academy in 1753, but was rejected by the king. Died 
in 1773. 

See RIGOLEY DE JuviGny, ‘‘ Vie de Piron,’”’ 1776; AUGUSTE DE 
Masraina, ‘‘ Les Piron,” 1844; Cousin pD’AVALLON, ‘ Pironiana, 
ou Recueil des Aventures plaisantes, Bon-mots, etc. d’A. Piron,”’ 
1800 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Piron, (BERNARD,) a French poet, born at Dijon in 
1718, was a nephew of the preceding. Died in 1812. 

Piron, (MARIE THERESE Quenaudon—keh-nd’- 
doén’,) called MADEMOISELLE DE Bar, born in 1688, was 
a literary and witty lady. She was married in 1741 to 
Alexis Piron. Died in 1751. 

Pirro, pér’ro, (Rocco,) a historian, born in Sicily in 
1577, was chaplain to the king. He published a his- 
tory of the churches of Sicily, entitled “Sicilia Sacra,” 
(3 vols., 1644-47,) which is esteemed valuable. Died 
in 1651. 

Pisa, (LEONARD OF.) See LEONARDO DA PISA. 

Pisan, (CHRISTINA.) See CHRISTINE DE PISAN. 

Pi-san’der or Pei-san/der, [Ileicavdpoc,] a Greek 
poet of Rhodes, flourished about 650 B.c. He wrote an 
epic poem on the exploits of Hercules, which is lost. 
He was received into the epic canon with Homer by 
the critics of Alexandria. 

Pisander or Peisander, an Athenian demagogue, 
who was archon eponymus in 414 B.c. He was a promi- 
nent agent in the revolution which subverted the de- 
mocracy and raised the Four Hundred to power in 
412 B.C, 

Pisander, a Spartan, who was a brother-in-law of 
Agesilaus II. He became admiral of the fleet in 395, 
and was defeated and killed by the Athenians under 
Conon in 394 B.c, : 

Pisanello, pe-84-nel/lo, or Pisano, pe-84/no, (ViT- 
TORE,) a celebrated painter of the Venetian school, 
flourished about 1450. He surpassed the artists of his 
time in painting horses and other animals, and was an 
excellent engraver of medals. 

See Vasart, “‘ Lives of the Painters,” 


Pisani, pe-84’nee, (NICCOL4,) a Venetian admiral, who 
acquired celebrity in the war against the Genoese which 
began about 1350. He commanded in an indecisive 
battle against Paganino Doria at the outlet of the Bos- 
phorus in 1352. 

Pisani, (Verrore or VETTOR,) a famous admiral, a 
son or nephew of the preceding, obtained command of 
the fleet in 1378, He displayed skill in the defence of 


Venice against the Genoese, whose fleet he captured at 
Chiozza in 1380. He died in the same year. 

See Giovanni Mottin, “‘ Memorie per servire alla Storia di Vet- 
tor Pisani ;”? Grassi, ‘‘ Vita di Vettor Pisani,’ 1837. 

Pisano, (ANDREA.) See ANDREA PISANO. 

Pisano, pe-84/no, (GIOVANNI,) called also GIOVANNI 
DA PISA, an eminent sculptor and architect, born at Pisa 
about 1238, was a son of the sculptor Niccold. He was 
architect of the famous Campo Santo (cemetery) of Pisa, 
completed in 1283. It is a cloister of sixty-two arcades 
orarches. He built the Castel Nuovo at Naples. Among 
his master-pieces of sculpture are the high altar in the 
cathedral of Arezzo, and a statue of the Virgin which 
adorns the exterior of the cathedral of Florence. Died 
in 1320. 

See Vasari, ‘Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;’? C1co- 
GNARA, “‘ Storia della Scultura ;”? T1cozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario.”’ 

Pisano, (G1uNvrA,) an old Tuscan painter, was born 
in the twelfth century. He was one of the most skilful 
artists of his time. About 1235 he painted some works 
in a church of Assisi. His works present the meagre 
forms of the Byzantine style. A figure of Christ painted 
on wood by Giunta still exists. 

Pisano, (NiccoL0.) See NiccoLo DA PIsa. 

Pisano, (VIrTORE.) See PISANELLO. 

Pisari, pe-84’/ree, (PASQUALE,) an Italian composer, 
born at Rome about 1725 ; died in 1778. 

Piscator. See FISCHER. 

Piscinus. See MArso. 

Pise, (CHARLES CONSTANTINE,) D.D., a distinguished 
Catholic clergyman, born at Annapolis, Maryland, in 
1802. He was for some time chaplain of the United 
States Senate, and in 1849 became pastor of the church 
of Saint Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, New York. He 
has published a “ History of the Church from its Es- 
tablishment to the Reformation,” (1830,) “ Aletheia, or 
Letters on the Truth of the Catholic Doctrines,” ‘‘ Lives 
of Saint Ignatius and his First Companions,” and nume- 
rous hymns and other poems. 

Pishdadian. See PESHDADIAN. 

Pisistrate. See PISISPRATUS. 

Pisistratidee, pis-is-trat’e-de, an appellation given to 
the sons of Pisistratus. (See Hippras and HippArcHus.) 

Pi-sis’tra-tus or Pet-sis’tra-tus, [Gr. Heoiorpartog ; 
Fr. PIsIStRATE, pe’ze’stRat’,] a tyrant or ruler of Athens, 
born about 612 3B.C., was a son of Hippocrates, and a 
relative of Solon. He courted popularity by various 
means, and obtained power by the following artifice. 
Having inflicted wounds on himself, he presented him- 
self to the people, pretended that he had been attacked 
by his political enemies, and persuaded them to grant 
him a guard of fifty men, by whose aid he seized the 
citadel, 560 B.c. He was the head of the party of the 
highlands, which was the more popular or democratic 
party. He was twice expelled by a coalition of the party 
of the coast with that of the plain, but was restored as 
often. He made little or no change in the constitution, 
and left the reputation of an able and rather liberal ruler. 
He patronized literature, formed a library, and erected 
fine public buildings. It is commonly supposed that we 
owe to him the first written text of the whole of the 
poems of Homer. Died in 527 8.c. 

See Herropotus, ‘‘ History ;’’ Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;” 
Jan Meursius, ‘‘ Pisistratus, seu de ejus Vita Liber singularis,” 
1632; THIRLWALL, “ History of Greece.”’ 

Piso, [Fr. Pison, pe’zdn’,] (CAluS CALPURNIUS,) a 
Roman orator, who became consul in 67 B.c., and com- 
manded in Gallia Narbonensis in 66. He was defended 
by Cicero, in 63 B.C., against a charge of extortion pre- 
ferred by Cesar, and urged the former to accuse Caesar 
as one of the conspirators with Catiline. He probably 
died before the civil war began, (49 B.C.) 

See Drumann, “‘ Geschichte Roms.” 

Piso, (Caius CALPuRNIUS,) the leader of a con- 
spiracy against Nero in 65 A.D. He was a patrician, 
and very popular. Having been betrayed by one of his 
accomplices, he killed himself. ; 

Piso, (CNEIUS CALPURNIUS,) was consul in 7 B.C., 
with Tiberius, who, after his accession, used him as an 
instrument to impair the influence of Germanicus. He 
obtained command of Syria in 18 A.D., and was sus- 
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pected of having poisoned Germanicus. He was found 
dead in his room in 20 A.D. 

Piso, (Lucius CALPURNTUS,) was the father of Cal- 
purnia, the wife of Julius Cassar. He was consul in 58 
B.c., and promoted the banishment of Cicero. He mis- 
governed Macedonia from 57 to 55 B.c. His public con- 
duct and private character were denounced by Cicero in 
a very vituperative speech, ‘‘Oratio in Pisonem,” in 55 
or 54. B.c. After the death of Czesar (44 B.C.) Piso made 
a speech which was applauded by Cicero, (Philippic I.) 

See Appian, ‘‘ Bellum Civile ;’? Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms.” 


Piso, (L. CALPURNIUS,) a son of the preceding, was 
consul in 15 B.c. He was appointed prefect of Rome by 
Tiberius. He was one of the persons to whom Horace 
addressed his Epistle ‘De Arte Poetica,” according to 
Porphyrion. Died in 32 a.D., at the age of eighty. His 
virtue and integrity are attested by several writers. 

Piso, (Lucius CALPURNIUS FRUGI,) a Roman his- 
torian and consul, belonged to the aristocratic party. 
He became consul in 133 B.c., and opposed the measures 
of Caius Gracchus. He wrote “Annals of Rome,” 
which are not extant. 

Piso, (Lucius CALPuRNIUS LICINIANUS,) a Roman 
whom Galba adopted as heir to the throne in 69 A.D. 
He was killed by the partisans of Otho in the same year. 

Pison. See Piso. 

Pi’son, (JAKoR,) a Latin poet, born in Transylvania ; 
died in 1527. 

Pison, pee/son, (WILLEM,) a Dutch naturalist and 
physician, accompanied the Prince of Nassau in a voyage 
to Brazil in 1637. The researches of Pison and his 
companion Marcgraf were published, under the title of 
“Natural History of Brazil,” (“ Historia Naturalis Bra- 
siliz,” 1648,) a work of some merit. 

Pistoia, da, (CINo.) See CINo. 

Pistoia, da, da pés-to’y4, (LEONARDO Grazia—grat’- 
se-4,) an Italian painter, born at Pistoia, lived about 1550. 
He was a pupil of F. Penni, with whom he worked at 
the Vatican and at Naples. He was skilful in portraits. 

Pistorius, pis-to’re-ts, (JOHANN,) a German histo- 
rian, born at Nidda (Hesse) about 1544. He was con- 
verted from the Protestant faith to that of the Roman 
Church, and was confessor to the emperor Rudolph II. 
He wrote “German Historical Writers,” (‘ Rerum Ger- 
manicarum Scriptores,”’ 3 vols., 1582-1607.) Died in 1608, 

Pitagora. See PYrTHAGORAS. 

Pitaro, pe-t4/ro, (ANTONIO,) an Italian natural phi- 
losopher and writer, born at Borgia in 1774; died in 
Paris after 1830. 

Pitau, pe’to’, (NicoxAs,) a skilful Flemish engraver, 
born at Antwerp about 1633. He worked at Paris, and 
engraved after Raphael, Guercino, and L. Caracci. His 
master-piece is a ‘‘ Holy Family,” after Raphael. Died 
in 1676. His son NICoLas was also an engraver. Died 
at Paris in 1724. 

Pitaval, de. See Gayot. 

Pitcairne, pit/karn, (ARCHIBALD,) a Scottish phy- 
sician, born at Edinburgh in 1652. Having finished his 
education in Paris, he practised with great distinction 
in his native city. His medical system was based partly 
on mathematics. He was a zealous Jacobite. He was 
professor of medicine at Leyden about one year, (1692,) 
and was one of the teachers of Boerhaave. His principal 
work is “Elementa Medicine physico-mathematica.” 
He also wrote Latin verses. Died in 1713. 

See Cuaries Wepsstrr, “ Life of A. Pitcairne,” 1781; CHAM- 
BERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Pitho. See PrrHon. 

Pi/thon or Pi’tho, [Ii#wv,] a Macedonian officer, 
who had a high command under Alexander in India. 
He was appointed satrap of Babylon by Antigonus in 
316 B.c., and was killed fighting for Demetrius at Gaza, 
In 312 B.C. 

Pithon, [Ti#ov,] an officer of Alexander the Great, 
whose person he attended as a guard. He was the 
leader of the mutineers who killed Perdiccas in 321 
B.C., after which he was joint regent with Arrhidzeus for 
a short time. He was second in command in the army 
of Antigonus, to whom he rendered important services 
in the war against Eumenes. He was put to death, by 
order of Antigonus, in 316 B.C. 


Pithou, pe’too’, (FRANGoIS,) a learned French jurist, 
born at Troyes in 1543, was a brother of Pierre, noticed 
below. He wrote “Traité de la Grandeur, des Droits, 
Pré-éminences des Rois et du Royaume de France,” 
(1587.) Died in 1621. 

Pithou, (PieRRE,) an eminent French jurist and 
scholar, was born at Troyes in 1539. He was educated 
as a Protestant, but became a Roman Catholic in 1573, 
after a narrow escape from the massacre of 1572. - He 
supported the cause of Henry IV., and was one of the 
authors of the ‘Satire Ménippée,” which had an im- 
portant influence in the political affairs of the time. 
Among his works are “The Liberties of the Gallican 
Church,” (1594,) and ‘‘ Body of Canon Law,” (‘Corpus 
Juris canonici,” 1687.) Died in 1596. 

See Grostry, ‘‘Vie de Pierre Pithou,” 1756; Lorset, “‘ Vie de 
Pierre Pithou;’? Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’”’? ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pitiscus, pe-tis’kus, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) a German 
geometer, born near Griinberg in 1561; died at Heidel- 
berg in 1613. 

Pitiscus, pe-tis’kus, (SAMUEL,) a Dutch philologist, 
born at Zutphen in 1637. He published a “Lexicon 
Latino-Belgicum,” (1704,) a ‘Lexicon of Roman An- 
tiquities,” (1713,) and good editions of Quintus Curtius, 
Suetonius, and Aurelius Victor. Died in 1727. 

Pit’kin, (Timoruy,) an American lawyer and his- 
torical writer, born at Farmington, Connecticut, in 1765, 
published a ‘ Political and Civil History of the United 
States, from 1763 to the Close of Washington’s Ad- 
ministration,” (1828.) Died in 1847. 

See the “‘ North American Review”’ for January, 1830. 


Pitoni, pe-to’nee, (GIUSEPPE O7Travio,) an Italian 
composer of sacred music, born at Rieti in 1657; died 
at Rome in 1743. 

Pitot, pe’to’, (HENRI,) a French geometer, born at 
Aramon in 1695. He contributed several memoirs to 
the Academy of Sciences, and published a good work 
on naval tactics, entitled “ Théorie de la Manceuvre des 
Vaisseaux,” (1731.) Died in 1771. 

Pit/ri, [a Sanscrit word signifying ‘‘father,”] a title 
applied in the Hindoo mythology to the deified pro- 
genitors of mankind, supposed to inhabit the orbit of 
the moon. 

Pits, [ Lat. Prr’srus,] (JoHN,) an English biographer, 
born at Alton in 1560, was a Roman Catholic. He be- 
came canon of Verdun, in Lorraine, and dean of Liver- 
dun. He wrote “ The Lives of the Kings, Bishops, and 
Writers of England,” (4 vols.) The last volume was 
published in 1619. Died in 1616. 

Pitseus. See Pirs. 

Pitt, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English poet, born at Bland- 
ford in 1699. He became rector of Pimpern, in Dorset- 
shire, and published a volume of poems in 1727. He 
produced a translation of Virgil’s ‘“ Aineid,” (1740,) 
which was received with favour. Died in 1748. 

Pitt, (THoMAsS,) a grandfather of the Earl of Chat- 
ham; was born at Blandford in 1653. He was for some 
years Governor of Madras. He purchased in India for 
£24,000 a large diamond, (called the Pitt diamond, ) 
which he sold to the Regent of France for £135,000. 
Died in 1726. 

Pitt, (WILttAM,) Earl of Chatham, an illustrious 
English statesman and orator, was born at Boconnoc, 
in Cornwall, November 15, 1708. He was the second 
son of Robert Pitt, and a grandson of Thomas Pitt, 
Governor of Madras, who brought from India the Pitt 
diamond, which is now esteemed the most precious of 
the crown-jewels of France. His mother was Harriet 
Villiers. He was educated at Eton, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, which he entered at the age of seventeen. 
The torments of the gout, to which he was subject nearly 
all his life, induced him to leave college without taking 
a degree, and to travel in France and Italy for his health. 
On his return home he accepted a cornet’s commission 
in the army, and in 1735 was chosen a member of Parlia- 
ment for Old Sarum. He began his political life as an 
opponent of the Walpole ministry, and addressed the 
House for the first time in April, 1736, on the subject 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. Soon after 
this date he was appointed a groom of the bed-chamber 
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to that prince, and he continued te declaim against 
Walpole with increasing power. His figure was re- 
markably graceful and commanding, and his manner 
highly imposing. “ His play of countenance,” says Mac- 
aulay, “was wonderful: he frequently disconcerted a 
hostile orator by a single glance of indignation or scorn. 
Every tone, from the impassioned cry to the thrilling 
aside, was perfectly at his command. ... Yet he was 
not a great debater. His merit was almost entirely 
rhetorical. He did not succeed either in exposition or 
refutation; but his speeches abounded with lively illus- 
trations, happy allusions, passionate appeals. His in- 
vective and sarcasm were tremendous.” 

Having been excluded from the new cabinet which 
was formed on the resignation of Walpole, in 1742, he 
continued to act with the opposition, and fiercely de- 
nounced Carteret for the favour shown to the German 
dominions of George II. The offence which he thus 
gave to the king retarded his own promotion when, in 
1744, the Pelhams came into power. By tendering their 
resignations in the critical period of the Jacobite rebel- 
lion, the ministers at last prevailed over the king, and 
Pitt was appointed paymaster of the forces in 1746. 
The rare disinterestedness which he showed in this 
lucrative office convinced the public that he was proof 
against all sordid temptations. He married Hester 
Grenville, a sister of the Earl of Temple and of George 
Grenville, in 1754. In this year the premier, Henry Pel- 
ham, died, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of Newcastle. Pitt, who was perhaps offended because 
his rival Henry Fox was chosen secretary of state, be- 
came the leader of the opposition in November, 1755, 
soon after which date war broke out between England 
and France. Newcastle having been forced to resign, Pitt 
was premier about five months, ending in April, 1757. 
The king, who disliked Pitt and his colleague Temple, 
dismissed them, but found great difficulty in forming a 
new ministry, as Pitt was the most popular statesman 
in England. After the nation had remained eleven weeks 
without a ministry, a coalition was formed between Pitt 
and Newcastle, the former of whom became secretary 
of state, with the supreme direction of the war and of 
foreign affairs. He infused new energy and ardour into 
every branch of the service, and his fame was raised to 
the highest point bya succession of victories in Canada, 
India, and Europe. About 1760 he was almost idolized 


by the people, who called him “the Great Commoner”: 


and regarded him as the foremost Englishman of his 
time. 

On the accession of George II1., Pitt was supplanted 
by Lord Bute, the royal favourite, the success of whose 
intrigues was promoted by dissensions and jealousies 
among the ministers, some of whom were offended by 
the imperiots demeanour of the premier. Pitt resigned 
in October, 1761, and received an annual pension of 
43000 for three lives, (ze. his own, his wife’s, and his 
eldest son’s.) In 1765 the king requested Pitt to resume 
the direction of affairs ; but the latter declined the offer 
because his friend the Earl of Temple refused to take 
office with him. 
he condemned the Stamp Act in an eloquent speech, 
and argued that England had no right to tax the colo- 
nies. The renewed overtures and insidious smiles of 
the court prevailed on him, in 1766, to form a new ad- 
ministration, in which he took the office of privy seal. 
At the same time he sacrificed his popularity by accepting 
a pecrage, with the title of Earl of Chatham. This was 
the cabinet that Burke described as a “ piece of joinery 
so whimsically dovetailed; a tesselated pavement with- 
out cement,” etc. His mental and physical maladies 
soon became so aggravated that he ceased to take any 
part in the government, and he resigned in October, 
1768. With improved health, he returned to public life 
about 1771, and spoke often against the ministers. In 
1775 he made a brilliant speech on the American war 
Alluding to the Boston Port bill, etc., he exclaimed, 
“You must repeal these acts, and you wit, repeal 
them. I pledge myself for it that you will repeal them. 
I stake my reputation on it. I will consent to be taken 
for an idiot if they are not finally repealed.” In 1777 
he made a memorable speech against employing Indians 
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to fight in the United States. As he rose to speak in 
the House of Lords, in 1778, he was seized with an apo- 
plectic fit. He lingered a few weeks, and died in May, 
1778, leaving three sons, the second of whom was the 
celebrated statesman William Pitt the Younger. 

“His eloquence,” says Brougham, “was of the very 
highest order: vehement, fiery, close to the subject, 
concise, sometimes eminently, even boldly, figurative : 
it was original and surprising, yet quite natural. The 
fine passages or felicitous Az¢s in which all popular as- 
semblies take boundless delight . . . form the grand 
charm of Lord Chatham’s oratory. . . . A noble state- 
ment of enlarged views, a generous avewal of dignified 
sentiments, a manly and somewhat severe contempt for 
all petty and mean views, always pervaded his whole dis- 
course ; and, more than any orator since Demosthenes, he 
was distinguished by the grandeur of feeling with which 
he regarded, and the amplitude of survey which he cast 
upon, the subject-matters of debate. He is the person 
to whom every one would at once point if desired to 
name the most successful statesman and most brilliant 
orator that this country ever produced, Some fragments 
of his speeches have been handed down to us ; but these 
bear so very small a proportion to the prodigious fame 
which his eloquence has left behind it, that far more is 
manifestly lost than has reached us.” ° Several volumes, 
entitled “Chatham Papers: Correspondence from the 
Original MSS.,” were published in 1838-40, 4 vols. 

See “‘ History of W. Pitt, Earl of Chatham,” by Francis THack- 
ERAY, 2 vols., 1827; JoHN ALMmon, ‘‘ Anecdotes of W. Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham,” 2 vols., 1792; BrRouGHAM, ‘‘ Statesmen of the Time of 
George III. ;’? MacauLay’s Review of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Life of Chat- 
ham,” 1834; Macautay, “‘ Essay on the Ear] of Chatham,” in the 
“Edinburgh Review’? for October, 1844; Louis DE VIELCASTEL, 
“* Essai historique sur les deux Pitt,’’ 2 vols., 1846. 

Pitt, (The Right Honourable WILLIAM,) a celebrated 
statesman and debater, was the second son of the pre- 
ceding, and was born at Hayes, in Kent, in May, 1759. 
At the age of seven, when he heard that his father was 
raised to the peerage, he said, “I am glad that I am not 
the eldest son. I want to speak in the House of Com- 
mons, like papa.” He received the rudiments of educa- 
tion at home, under the diligent supervision of his father, 
and acquired great proficiency in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, before he entered Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1773. Having chosen the profession of the 
law, he took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and was called 
to the barin 1780. In 1781 he entered Parliament for 
Appleby, as an opponent of the ministry, and before the 
end of the second session assumed his place in the first 
rank of debaters. His talents and conduct amply justi- 
fied and responded to the partiality with which the public 
regarded the son of the Great Commoner. He acquired 
a new claim to public favour by a motion (in May, 1782) 
for a reform in the representation, which was rejected 
by a small majority. His principles at that time were 
the same with those of the Whigs. On the formation 
of the ministry of Lord Shelburne, in July, 1782, Mr. 
Pitt was appointed chancellor of the exchequer. Bya 
coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, this ministry 
was forced to resign in March, 1783, and Pitt became 
the leader of the opposition in the House. The king, 
after procuring the defeat of Fox’s India bill, dismissed 
Fox and Lord North, whose coalition was very unpopular, 
and appointed Pitt first lord of the treasury (prime min- 
ister) in December, 1783. He had to contend against a 
large majority in the House, led by Fox, Burke, North, 
and Sheridan, who triumphed in sixteen divisions. This 


important contest lasted until March, 1784, when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. His appeal to the people resulted 
in a great triumph of the minister, who, thus sustained 
by the favour of the court and by that of the nation, 
became at the age of twenty-five the most powerful 
subject of Europe. 


The first eight years of his administration were peace- 
ful and prosperous. A new constitution for the East 
India Company was framed in 1784, and a new sinking- 
fund established in 1786. He changed his course on the 
question of parliamentary reform, which he opposed at 
several periods after 1792. He supported with his elo- 
quence and his vote the motions of Wilberforce for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. ‘All authorities agree,” 
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says Brougham, “in placing his speech on the slave- 
trade, in 1791, before any other effort of his genius.” 
Yet he permitted, for many years, every one of his col- 
leagues to vote against the abolition, and thus furnished 
the ground of the gravest charge to which his memory 
is exposed. His ascendency was confirmed by the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution, and by the division 
which that subject produced in the Whig party; but the 
tide of his success began to ebb when he involved Eng- 
land in a war with the French republic in 1793,—a war 
which, according to Alison, added three hundred millions 
to the national debt. (See BONAPARTE, and GEORGE IIL.) 
“His conduct of the war,” says Brougham, “ betrayed 
no extent of views, no commanding notions of policy. 
To form one coalition after another in Germany, and 
subsidize them with millions of free gift, or aid with 
profuse loans, until all the powers in our pay were de- 
feated in succession, and most of them either destroyed 
ur converted into allies of the enemy,—such were all the 
resources of his diplomatic policy.” In 1800 an act for 
the union of Ireland with Great Britain was passed in 
the Parliament of the latter. He resigned office in 
March, 1801, and was succeeded by Addington. The 
ostensible cause of his resignation was that the king 
objected to the measures which Pitt proposed for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics. Alison intimates that 
he retired to make way for a pacific administration. 

A combination of Whigs and Tories having been 
formed against Addington, he resigned, and Pitt was 
again appointed prime minister, in May, 1804. The new 
ministry was formed exclusively of Tories. The pre- 
mature death of Pitt appears to have been hastened by 
the vexation which he suffered from the failure of the 
new coalition, and the victories of Bonaparte at Ulm and 
Austerlitz. He died on the 23d of January, 1806, having 
never been married. 

“Unequalled in the ability with which he overcame 
the jealousies and awakened the activity of cabinets,” 
says Alison, “he was by no means equally felicitous in 
the warlike measures which he recommended for their 
adoption. Napoleon has observed that he had no turn 
for military combinations ; and a retrospect of the cam- 
paigns which he had a share in directing, must confirm 
the justice of the opinion. By not engaging England as 
a principal in the contest, and trusting for land operations 
to the continental armies put in motion by British sub- 
sidies, he prolonged the war for an indefinite period.” 
(“History of Europe.”) He is admitted by all parties 
to have been a consummate debater, and almost un- 
equalled as a master of sarcasm. His declamation was 
copious, polished, and impressive. He poured forth a 
long succession of round and stately periods, with a full 
and sonorous voice and with an unbending dignity of 
manner. ‘“ Yet, with all this excellence,” says Brougham, 
“the last effect of the highest eloquence was for the 
most part wanting: we seldom forgot the speaker, or 
lost the artist in the work.” His private character is 
described as amiable. Pride appears to have been his 
principal fault. 


See BrouGHaM, ‘‘ Statesmen of the Time of George ITI. ;’’ “* Me- 
moirs of W. Pitt,” by GEorGE Tomine, 1821; Macautay, article 
“William Pitt,’’ in. the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica;’’ Lorp STAN- 
Hope, (Mauon,) “Life of William Pitt”? 1862; JoHN GrFrorD, 
“History of the Political Life of William Pitt,” 3 vols., 1809; PrerrE 
Cuanin, ‘Vie de M. Pitt,”? 1805; AuGusTEe Vipatrn, *‘ Etude sur 
la_Carrigre de W. Pitt,’’ 1851; Arison, ‘‘ History of Europe ;” 
“Edinburgh Review” for April, 1856, and ‘‘ The Addington and Pitt 
Administrations,” in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1858. 

Pit/ta-cus, | [Iurraxde,| a celebrated Greek statesman, 
philosopher, and poet, called one of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, was born at Mitylene, in Lesbos, about 
650 B.c. He distinguished himself in a battle against 
the Athenians (whose leader, Phrynon, he killed). in 606 
B.c. About 590 he was chosen supreme ruler by the 
popular party, which had expelled the aristocratic party. 
The poet Alczeus belonged to the latter, and was exiled 
in the time of Pittacus. Having governed the state 
wisely for ten years, he resigned his office in 580 B.C. 


_ He was famous as an elegiac poet; but only a few of his 


lines are extant. Died in 569 B.c. 
See DiocEenges LaErtius; Surpas, ‘ Pittacus.”” 


Pitthée. See PITTHEUS. 
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Pit’thets, [Gr. Wurdeic ; Fr. Prrrute, pe’td’,] a son 
of Pelops and Hippodami’a, was a king of Troezene, the 
father of Aéthra, and grandfather of Theseus. Pausanias 
ascribes to him a work on the art of speaking. 

Pit’/tis, (THoMAs,) an English clergyman, born in the 
Isle of Wight, entered Trinity College, Oxford, about 
1652. Died in 1687. 

Pittoni, pét-to’nee, (BATTISTA,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, born at Vicenza about 1520; died after 
1585. 

Pittoni, (GIOVANNI BatTTistfa,) an Italian painter, 
born at Venice in 1687. Among his best works is “The 
Miracle of the Loaves.” Died in 1767. 

Pittorio, pét-to’re-o, or Pittori, pét-to’ree, [Lat. 
Picro’rtus,] (Lopovico Biet,) a Latin poet, born at 
Ferrara in 1454. He wrote ‘‘ Candida,” (1491,) ‘‘ Moral 
Epigrams,” (“ Epigrammata moralia,” 1516,) and other 
poems. Died about 1524. 

Pitts, (WILLIAM,) an English sculptor, called “the 
British Cellini,” was born in London in 1790. He learned 
the trade of gold-chaser. He displayed a fine fancy for 
design, and remarkable executive skill. Among his 
works are “‘The Creation of Eve,” (1824,) “The Shield 
of Afneas,” (1828,) ‘The Shield of Hercules,” (1834,) 
and the “ Apotheoses of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton,” in bas-relief. He committed suicide in 1840. 

Pius’? [it Pio, pee’os" Fr. Pik) peel E, Popes or 
Bishop of Rome, was born at Aquileia. He succeeded 
Hyginus in 142 A.D., and died in 157. His successor 
was Anicetus. 

Pius (or Pio) II, Pops, (Aine’as Syt’vius Picco- 
lomini—pék-ko-lom’e-nee,) was born at Corsignano, 
Tuscany, in 1405. He was liberally educated, and was 
familiar with the ancient classics. In 1535 he produced a 
history of the Council of Bale. He was a partisan of 
this council in its contest against Pope Eugenius IV., 
and became the secretary of Felix V., who was elected 
pope in place of Eugenius, whom the council deposed. 
About 1442 he entered the service of the emperor Fred- 
erick III., of whom he wrote a history, “ Historia Rerum 
Friderici III.” In the pontificate of Nicholas V., Avneas 
Sylvius was sent as nuncio to Germany. He distin- 
guished himself as a negotiator and orator on various 
occasions. He became a cardinal in 1456, and was 
elected pope in 1458, in place of Calixtus III. In 1459 
he procured the meeting of a European congress on 
the subject of a crusade against the Turks; but the 
jealousies and dissensions among the Christian powers 
rendered his efforts abortive. He issued a bull in which 
he retracted and condemned what he had formerly writ- 
ten in favour of the supremacy of councils. He died in 
Atigust, 1464, and was succeeded by Paul II. Pius II. 
was an eminent historian and scholar. Among his nu- 
merous works are “ Epistolz,” (1473,) and a ‘“ History 
of Bohemia,” (1475,) which are highly prized. 

See “ Pii IT. Commentarii Rerum memorabilium,” an auto- 
biography, published by his secretary, GoBELINUS, 1477 and 1614; 
Campanus or Campmanus, ‘‘Vita Pii IL.” Pratina, “Vita 
Pontificum ;? Hetwine, ‘'De. Pii II. Rebus gestis,’? 1825; 
VoicT, ‘“ Eneas Piccolomini,’’ Berlin, 1859; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pius III, Popr, (FRANcESco Todeschini Piccolo- 
mini—to-dés-kee’nee pék-ko-lom/e-nee,) born at Sienna 
in 1439, was a nephew of Pius II. He succeeded Alex- 
ander VI. in September, 1503, and died in October of 
the same year. His successor was Julius IT. 

Pius IV., Porr, (GlovANNI ANGELO de’ Medici— 
d& méd’e-chee,) was born at Milan in 1499, and was an 
uncle of the eminent Carlo Borromeo. He was elected 
pope, in place of Paul IV., about the end of 1559. He 
convoked the Council of Trent which reassembled in 
1561 and finished its labours in 1563. The decrees of 
this council in relation to discipline, etc. were rejected 
by the French. He is represented by some historians 
as an able but rather unscrupulous pontiff. He died 
in December, 1565, and was succeeded by Pius V. 

See Ranke, ‘‘ History of the Popes.” 


Pius V., Porr, (MICHELE Ghislieri—gés-le-a’ree,) 
was born at or near Alessandria in 1504. He became 
a cardinal in 1557, and Inquisitor-General of Christen- 
dom. In 1566 he was elected pope. He was a rigorist 
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in discipline, and a violent persecutor of dissenters. 
Palearius, Zanetti, and other learned men were put to 
death by his inquisitors. He published in 1568 the bull 
“In Ccena Domini,” which asserts the extreme ultra- 
montane doctrines in relation to the papal supremacy. 
The publication of this bull was forbidden by the Kings 
of France and Spain and the Emperor of Germany, 
Pius V. was one of the allies whose fleet gained the 
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victory of Lepanto over the Turks, in 1571. He died 
in 1572, and was succeeded by Gregory XIII. 

See Ranke, “ History of the Popes ;”? AGATIO DI Soma, “Vida 
di Pio Quinto ;”’ J. B. Frurtier, “‘ Vie du Pape Pie V,’’ 1674; De 
Factoux, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint Pie V,’”’ 2 vols., 1844; ‘‘ Life and 
Pontificate of Saint Pius V.,” by Rev. JosepH MENDHAM, 1832. 

Pius VI, Popr, (Cardinal ANGELO Braschi—brAs’- 
kee,) was born at Cesena in 1717. He succeeded Clem- 
ent XIV. in February, 1775. He drained the Pontine 
marshes, and enriched the Museum of the Vatican. 
In 1782 he went in person to Vienna to treat with the 
emperor Joseph, who had suppressed convents and 
meddled with spiritual affairs in a manner which dis- 
pleased the pope. He failed in his effort to change the 
purpose of the emperor. The French Revolution in- 
volved him in a still greater trouble. He entered into 
alliance with Austria and other powers against the 
French republic, After his states had been invaded by 
Bonaparte, he sued for peace, which he obtained by the 
treaty of Tolentino, in 1797. To avenge the death of 
General Duphot, (who was killed by a Roman mob,) 
the French army entered Rome in February, 1798, and 
deposed the pope, who was conveyed to Valence, in 
France, where he died in August, 1799. 

See FERRARI, ‘‘ Vita Pii VI.,”? 1802; Tavanrtt, ‘‘ Fasti del Papa 
Pio VI.,” 3 vols., 1804; ArTAUD DE Monror,“ Histoire de Pie 
VI,”’ 1847; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” : 

Pius VIL, Popr, (Cardinal GREGORIO BARNABA Chi- 
aramonti—ke-4-r4-mon’tee,) was born at Cesena in 
August, 1742. He became a cardinal, and Bishop of 
Imola, in 1785. After the French had become masters 
of Imola, he exhorted his people to submit to the new 
régime. He was elected pope by a conclave of car- 
dinals assembled at Venice in March, 1800, and ap- 
pointed Cardinal Consalyi secretary of state. The first 
important event of his reign was a treaty with Bonaparte, 
by which the Roman Catholic religion was re-established 
in France. This treaty, called the Concordat, was signed 
on the 15th of July, 1801. In compliance with the re- 
quest of Bonaparte, Pius went to Paris and crowned or 
anointed him as emperor in December, 1804. He re- 
fused to comply with the will of Napoleon when the 
latter required him to banish the English, Russians, and 
Swedes from the Papal States, (1806,) and resisted him 
in other designs. The French army occupied Rome in 
February, 1808, but permitted the pope to retain some 
temporal power. In May, 1809, Napoleon issued a 
decree that the Papal States were united to the French 
empire. The pope, having resorted to a bull of ex- 
communication against his adversaries, was seized and 


abducted from Rome in July, 1809. He was detained at 
Savona, near Genoa, until 1812, and was then removed to 
Fontainebleau, In his captivity the pope firmly resisted 
the will of the emperor, who probably wished him to 
transfer his court from Rome to Avignon. Pius refused 
to give canonical institution to the bishops appointed 
by Napoleon. In January, 1813, he was persuaded to 
signa new concordat and to make concessions, which, 
however, by the advice of his cardinals, he soon re- 
tracted. In January, 1814, he received an order or 
permission to return to Rome, which he entered in May. 
He afterwards made some laudable reforms. He died 
in August, 1823, and was succeeded by Leo XII. Pius 
VII. left a fair reputation for moderation and other 
virtues. 


See ARTAUD DE MonTor, “ Histoire de Pie re ; 
Conen, “ Précis historique sur Pie VII,” 1823 ee Uae ry 
‘‘ Histoire des Malheurs de Pie VII,” 1814; Guaper. “4 Exquiisses 
historiques et politiques sur Pie VII,” 1823; “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ “ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1858; ‘* Recol- 
lections of the Last Four Popes,” by Carpinat Wiseman, Lon- 
don, 1858. 


Pius VIIL, Pops, (Cardinal Francesco Castiglioni 
—k4s-tél-yo’nee,) was born at Cingoli in 1761. He suc- 


ceeded Leo XII. in March, 1829, and issued an encyclical 
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letter in which he denounced religious toleration, the 
freedom of the press, and civil marriage, as impious. 
He died in November, 1830. His successor was Greg- 
ory XVI. 

Pius IX, [Ital. Pro Nono, pee’o no/no,] Popr, (Gro- 
VANNI Maria Mastai Ferretti—mis’ti fér-ret/tee,) 
was born, of a noble family, at Sinigaglia, near Ancona, 
on the 13th of May, 1792. He visited South America 
in 1823 on a religious mission, and was made Archbishop 
of Spoleto in 1827. In 1840 he obtained the dignity of 
cardinal. He was elected by acclamation the successor 
of Pope Gregory XVI. in June, 1846. He granted an 
amnesty to political transgressors, and acquired great 
popularity by various measures of reform which he 
commenced soon after his election. His first secretary 
of state, Cardinal Gizzi, was a friend of progress and a 
liberal policy. The expenses of the papal court were 
reduced, the censorship of the press was modified, and 
the Jews were relieved from some oppressive regulations. 
His reforms were partly frustrated by the ill will of many 
of his functionaries, who opposed innovation. His popu- 
larity began to decline before the end of 1847. Excited 
and elated by the French revolution, the Italian liberals 
required greater concessions than the pope was willing 
to grant. After several violent demonstrations of the 
populace, Pius IX. escaped from Rome in disguise in 
November, 1848, and retired to Gaéta. A republic was 
organized at Rome in February, 1849, but was subverted 
by a French army which took the city in July of that 
year and restored the pope. Among the later events of 
his pontificate was the formal definition and recognition 
of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as a 
part of the Roman Catholic creed, (1854.) During the 
war which Austria waged against the French and Sar- 
dinians in 1859, the people of the Romagna and the 
legations revolted against the pope, and the Papal States 
were annexed to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. In 
January, 1860, the pope issued an anathema, or bull, 
against those who abetted the invasion of his dominions. 
This was probably aimed at Napoleon III., who sup- 
pressed the journal in which it was published. Rome 
was declared the capital of the new kingdom of Italy in 
1860, since which the question of the pope’s temporal 
power has remained in suspense, as one of the great 
problems of European diplomacy. The recognition of 
the kingdom of Italy by the French court (1861) was 
accompanied by the reservation that ‘French troops 
shall continue to occupy Rome so long as the interests 
which caused their presence shall not be protected by 
sufficient guarantees.” |The pope was the only power 
that recognized the ‘‘ Confederate States of North Amer- 
ica.” The results of the war between the Emperor of 
Austria and the allied Kings of Prussia and Italy in 1866 
were unfavourable to papal domination. About the 1oth 
of December, 1866, the French army departed from 
Rome, and Italy was relieved frém the presence of for- 
eign soldiery, for the first time probably in a thousand 
years. He convoked by an encyclical letter an cecu- 
menical council which met at Rome in December, 1869, 
to assert or define the dogma of the pope’s infallibility, 
which, after a long deliberation, was finally established 
in July, 1870. The Italian army took Rome on the 2oth 
of September, without serious resistance, and the tem- 
poral power of the pope was then abolished. Pius pro- 
tested against this innovation, but he remained in Rome, 

See A. Batieyprer, “Rome et Pie IX,” 1847; G. B. Nic- 
couini, ‘‘ History of the Pontificate of Pius IX.,”’ London, 1851 ; 
BreETonNNEAu, “Notice sur Pie 1X,” 1847; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for December, 1847. 

Pivati, pe-va’tee, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an _Ital- 
ian “ittérateur, born at Padua in 1689. He published 
“Scientific Dictionary,” etc., (‘Dizionario scientifico 
e curioso,” 10 vols., 1750.) Died in 1764. 

Pix, (Mary,) originally GriFrirH, an English drama- 
tist, born in Oxfordshire about 1665; died about 1720. 

Pizarre. See PIZARRO. 

Pizarro, pe-zar’ro, [Sp. pron. pe-thar’ro; Fr. P1- 
ZARRE, pe’zir’,] (FRANCISCO,) the conqueror of Peru, 
was born at Truxillo, in Spain, about 1475. He was the 
natural son of Gonzalo Pizarro, who was a colonel in 
the Spanish army. He was employed as a swineherd in 
his youth, and never learned to read or write. The date 
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of his emigration to the New World has not been pre- 
served; but in 1510 he took part in the expedition of 
Ojeda from Hispaniola to Terra Firma. He afterwards 
served under Balboa, with whom he performed an ar- 


. duous march across the mountains from Darien to the 


Pacific Ocean. In 1522 Pizarro, who had risen to the 
rank of captain, associated himself, at Panama, with 
Almagro anda rich priest named De Luque, in an enter- 
ptise to explore and conquer the region which lies south 
of the Isthmus of Darien. Having enlisted in his service 
about one hundred desperadoes, he sailed from Panama 
with one small vessel in November, 1524. His first ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful and attended with great hard- 
ships. He renewed the enterprise in 1526, but made 
slow progress and lost many men. He landed at the 
city of Tumbez without opposition, and was stimulated 
to pursue his project by the sight of the gold trinkets 
and utensils which the natives displayed in great pro- 
fusion. Having explored the coast as far as Truxillo, 
about 9° south latitude, he found it inexpedient to pro- 
ceed with his reduced force; and returned to Panama 
in 1528. With the consent of Almagro and De Luque, 
Pizarro went to Spain to solicit aid from the king. In 
this mission he was successful. He procured for himself 
an appointment as governor and captain-general'of the 
region which he might conquer for a distance of two 
hundred leagues south of Santiago; but he neglected to 
obtain any high office for Almagro, who was disgusted 
with this perfidious conduct. In January, 1531, Pizarro 
sailed from Panama with one hundred and eighty men 
and about thirty horses, leaving Almagro behind to 
muster reinforcements, A civil war which raged in Peru 
between Atahualpa and Huascar presented a favour- 
able opportunity for his design. Having marched across 
the sierra of the Andes to Caxamarca, he met the Inca 
Atahualpa in November, 1532. The treacherous and 
audacious Spaniard seized the Inca, who had come to 
the Spanish camp for a friendly interview. To obtain 
his liberty, the Inca offered to fill a room twenty-two 
feet long and sixteen feet wide with golden vessels and 
utensils, etc. up to a line as high as he could reach. 
Pizarro assented to this proposal, and obtained about 
1,326,000 fesos of gold, the value of which Prescott 
estimates at over fifteen millions of dollars ; but he caused 
Atahualpa to be put to death by the garote. ‘The 
blood-stained annals of the conquest,” says Prescott, 
“afford no such example of cold-hearted and systematic 
persecution, not of an enemy, but of one whose whole 
deportment had been that of a friend and benefactor.” 
In November, 1533, Pizarro entered Cuzco, the capital, 
and the conquest of Peru was virtually effected. Civil 
war broke out in 1537 between Pizarro and Almagro, 
who was defeated and executed in 1538. (See ALMAGRO.) 
To avenge his death, a conspiracy was formed by Alma- 
gro the Younger, and Pizarro was assassinated at Lima 
in June, 1541. “The name of Pizarro became a by-word 
of perfidy,” says Prescott, who, however, praises his 
invincible constancy. 

See Prescott, ‘‘Conquest of Peru;’? Ropertson, “ History 


of America ;”? Zarate, ‘ Historia de la Conquista de Peru;” Her- 


RERA, ‘‘ Novus Orbis;’? GARCILASSO DE LA VkGA, ‘‘ Comentarios 


Reales ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pizarro, (GONZALO,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born about 1506. He went to the New World in 1530, 
and served under Francisco Pizarro in Peru. According 
to Prescott, he was inferior in talent to his brother, but 
quite as unscrupulous. He was appointed governor 
of Quito in 1540, and discovered the river Napo. In 
1544 he became the leader of malcontents who revolted 
against the viceroy Nufiez, About the end of 1545 the 
latter was defeated and killed in battle by Pizarro, who 
remained master of Peru. He in turn was defeated near 
Cuzco by the viceroy Gasca in April, 1548, and beheaded 
in the same month. 

See Prescort, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Peru;’’ HERRERA, 
“Novus Orbis.’’ 

Pizarro, (HERNANDO,) was a half-brother of the pre- 
ceding. He left Spain in 1530, and took a prominent 
part in the conquest of Peru. With a force of about 
seven hundred men he defeated Almagro at Las Salinas 
in April, 1538. He returned to Spain in 1539, and was 
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imprisoned twenty years, probably for the execution of 
Almagro. Died about 1566. 

See Herrera, ‘‘ Novus Orbis.”’ 

Pizarro, (JUAN,) a brother of the preceding, was born 
at Truxillo about 1505. He assisted in the conquest of 
Peru, and became governor of Cuzco. He was killed 
in battle at Cuzco in 1535. 

Pizarro, (PEDRO,) a Spanish historian and soldier of 
the sixteenth century, born at Toledo, was a relative of 
the celebrated commander Francisco Pizarro. He wrote 
a work entitled “Account of the Discovery and Ccn- 
quest of the Kingdoms of Peru,” (“Relaciones del Des- 
cubrimiento y Conquista de los Reynos del Pe~u,”) 
published about 1347. 


_, See Prescort, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,”’ vol. 11. book 
ul 


Pizzi, pét’/see or pit’see, (GIOACCHINO,) an Italian 
poet, born in Rome in1716. Among his poenis is “‘ The 
Vision of Eden,” (1778.) Died in 1790. 

Plaas, van der, van der pl&ss, written also Plas, 
(Davip,) a Dutch portrait-painter, born at Amsterdam 
in 1647. He passed some years at Venice. Died at 
Amsterdam in 1704. 

Placeeus. See LA PLACE. 

Placcius, plat’/se-ts, (VINCENZ,) a German writer, 


. born at Hamburg in 1642. He published, besides other 


works, “Atlantis Retecta,” a poem, (1659,) and ‘‘ Treat- 
ise on Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works and 
Writers,” (“De Scriptis et Scriptoribus anonymis et 
pseudonymis Syntagma,” 1674.) Died in 1699. 

Place, (FRANCIS,) an English engraver and painter, 
born in Durham. His etchings are highly commended. 
Died in 1728. 

Place, de la, (Josuk&.) See LA PLACE, DE. 

Place, de la, deh 14 plass, (PrerRE,) a French Prot- 
estantsjurist, born at Angouléme about 1520. He wrote 
a journal or history of public events in France from 1556 
to 1561, (1565,) and other works. He became president 
of the cour des aides, Paris, in the reign of Henry II. 
He was a victim of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
(1572.) 

Place, de la, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a mediocre French 
writer of fiction and dramas, born at Calais in 1707; died 
in 1793. 

Place, La, (PIFRRE S1Imon.) See LAPLACE. 

Pla-cen-ti/nus, [It. PlACENTINO, pe-4-chén-tee’no, ] 
an Italian jurist of the twelfth century, born at Piacenza ; 
died in 1192. 

Placentius, plat-sén/se-us, (PETER,) or Johann Leo, 
a German writer, who lived about 1530, and wrote a 
Latin poem entitled ‘The Battle of the Pigs,” (“ Pugna 
Porcorum,”) in which every word begins with P. 

Placette, La. See LA PLACErTE. 

Pla-cid/i-a, [Fr. Pracipig, pla’se’de’,] a Roman 
princess, born about 390 A.D., was a daughter of Theo- 
dosius the Great. She was taken captive by the Goths, 
and became the wife of Ataulphus, King of the Goths, 
(414.) Died in 450 A.D. 

Plag/i-tus Pa-pyr-i-en’sis, (SEXTuUs,) sometimes 
called Sexrus PLaron/Icus or SEXTUS EMPIR/ICUS, a 
physician, who is. supposed to have lived about the 
fourth century. He wrote a work “On Medicaments 
made from Animals,” (“De Medicamentis ex Ani- 
malibus.”’) 

Plaisance, de, Duc. See LEBRUN. 

Plana, pla’na4, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO AMEDEO,) BARON, 
an Italian savant, born in 1781, He became director 
of the observatory at Turin, professor of analysis, and 
senator. He published, besides other works, a ‘‘ Theory 
of the Motion of the Moon,” (3 vols., 1832.) 

Planard, de, deh planar’, (FRANGOIS ANTOINE Eu: 
GENE,) a French dramatist, born in Aveyron in 1783, 
He produced successful comedies and comic operas. 
Died in 1855. 

Planche, plon’sha’, (JAMES ROBINSON,) an English 
dramatist, born in London in 1796. He published about 
1827. “Lays and Legends of the Rhine,” and “The 
Descent of the Danube.” He composed numerous 
successful extravaganzas and dramas, among which were 
“Oberon,” an opera, and “Charles XIL,” (1828.) He 


‘also wrote a “ History of British Costume,” (1834-) 
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Planche, plénsh, (JEAN BaprisrE GuSrAvE,) a 
French @ittévateur and critic, born in Paris in 1808. He 
wrote many able criticisms on art and literature for the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes,” and published ‘ Literary 
Portraits,” (4 vols., 1836-49.) Died in 1857. 

Planche, (JosErH,) a French Hellenist, born at La- 
dinhac (Cantal) in 1762, was professor at the Collége 
Bourbon, at Paris. 
for students, a “ Greek-French Dictionary,” (1809,) which 
was successful and was adopted in the university. Died 
in 1853. 

Plancher, plén’sha’, (URBAIN,) a French monk and 
historian, born in Anjou in 1667. He wrote a ‘“ History 
of Burgundy,” (3 vols., 1739-48.) Died in 1750. 

Planciades. See FULGENTIUS. 

Plancius, plan’se-us, (PIErER,) a Dutch theologian, 
born in Flanders in 1552, was a zealous Calvinist. He 
preached at Brussels and Amsterdam. By his astro- 
nomical and nautical science he rendered good service 
to the commerce of Holland. Died in 1622. 

Planck, plank, (GorrLieB JAKOoB,) an eminent Ger- 
man theologian and church historian, born at Niirtingen, 
in Wiirtemberg, in 1751. He was professor of theology 
at Gottingen from 1734 to 1833. His principal works 
are a “History of the Protestant Doctrinal System,” 
(‘Geschichte der Bildung des Protestantischen Lehr- 
begriffs,” 6 vols., 1781-1800,) and a “ History of the 
Origin and Development of the Organization of the 
Christian Church,” (5 vols., 1803-05.) Died in 1833. 

See Luecxg, “Dr. G. J. Planck; biographischer Versuch.’’ 


Planck, (HEINRICH LUDWIG,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Gottingen in 1785. He wrote several 
theological and exegetical works, and was professor of 
theology at Gottingen. Died in 1831. 

Plangon, plén’son’, (GUILLAUME,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Javron, in Maine. He translated Galen’s 
“Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates,”(1551.) 
Died in 1611. 

Plan’/cus, (Lucius MUNATIUS,) a profligate Roman 
politician, who was a partisan of Czesar in the civil war. 
He took arms for the senate in 43 B.c., but soon deserted 
to Antony, and was consul in 42 B.c. In 32 B.c. he 
abandoned Antony and became a partisan of Octavius. 
He was the person to whom Horace addressed the 
seventh ode of his first book. 

His brother, Trrus MuNATIUS PLANCUS BURSA, was 
tribune of the people in 52 B.c. He was a violent 
enemy of Milo, and caused a popular riot at the funeral 
of Clodius, for which he was prosecuted by Cicero, and 
condemned about 50 B.c. ; 

Planer, pla’ner, (JOHANN JACoB,) a German botanist 
and physician, born at Erfurt in 1743. He translated 
Linnzeus’s “ Systema Nature” into German, (1774,) and 
wrote several scientific treatises. Died in 1789. 

Planque, plénk, (FRANGoIS,) a French physician, 
born at Amiens in 1696. He published a good manual 
of surgery, “Chirurgie complete,” (2 vols., 1744,) and 
“Select Library of Medicine,” (Bibliotheque choisie 
de Médecine,” 10 vols., 1748-70.) Died in 1765. 

Plant, plant, (JOHANN TRAuGor‘r,) a German writer, 
born at Dresden in 1756. He wrote a “ Biographical 
and Critical Treatise on the History of German Poetry,” 
(1782,) and other works. Died in 1794. 

Planta, plin’t4, (Josepu,) a Swiss historian and phi- 
lologist, born in the Grisons in 1744. He became in 
1799 principal librarian of the British Museum. He 
was secretary of the Royal Society of London for twenty 
years or more. He published a “ History of the Hel- 
vetic Confederacy,” (2 vols., 1800,) and other works. 
Died in 1827. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review’? for June, 1800. 

Planta, de, deh plan’ta, (Marvtn,) a Swiss natural 
philosopher, born in 1727. He is said to have been the 
inventor of electrical machines with plates, (a plateaux. ) 
Died in 1772. 

Plantade, de, deh plén’t&d’, (FRANcots,) a French 
astronomer, born at Montpellier in 1670. He wrote 
“Observations on the Aurora Borealis,” (1730.) He 
made some good maps of Languedoc. Died in 1741. 

Plantagenet. See EDMUND PLANTAGENET. 

Plantagenet. See Henry II. ofr ENGLAND. 


He published, besides other books ! 


Plantin, plén’tan’, (CHRISTOPHE,) an eminent printer, 
born near Tours, in France, in 1514. He became the 
proprietor of a printing-office in Antwerp about 1550. 
His publications were renowned for correctness and 
beauty. He employed Kilian, Pulmann, (or Poelmann,) 
and other learned men as correctors of the press. His 
most remarkable performance was an edition of a Poly- 
glot Bible, superintended by Arias Montanus, (1568-72.) 
Died in 1589. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Plantin, plén’tan’, (JEAN Baprisre,) a Swiss histo- 
rian, born at Lausanne about 1625. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Switzerland,” (“‘ Helvetia antiqua et nova,” 1656,) 
and other works. Died about 1680, 

Planude. See PLANUDES. 

Pla-nu/déé, [Gr. [Aavoidne ; Fr. PLANUDE, pla’niid’,} 
(MAXIMuS,) a Byzantine monk, born at Nicomedia, was 
sent by Andronicus II. on a mission to Venice in 1327. 
He is chiefly noted as an editor of a Greek Anthology, 
a collection of Greek epigrams, some of which he ex- 
tracted from an Anthology compiled by Constantinus 
Cephalas in the tenth century. Planudes was very 
deficient in the judgment and taste required to edit 
such a work, and is accused of literary forgeries. His 
Anthology was printed at Florence in 1494. 

See Fasrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca.” 

Plas, van der, van der plas, (PIETER,) a Dutch 
painter, born in 1578; died at Brussels in 1634. 

Platao. See PLaro. 

Platea, pla-ta’4, (Francesco Prazza,) an Italian 
canonist, born at Bologna about 1390; died in 1460. 

Plateau, plato’, (JosepH ANTOINE FERDINAND,) a 
Belgian natural philosopher, born at Brussels in 1801. 
He has written on optics and on the statics of liquids 
removed from the effects of gravity. 

Platen, von, fon pla’ten, (DUBISLAV FRIEDRICH,) a 
Prussian general, born in 1714. He served with dis- 
tinction against the Russians and Swedes in the Seven 
Years’ war, and became a lieutenant-general about 1758. 
Died in 1787. 

Platen-Hallermiinde, pla’ten hal’/lér-miin’deh, (Avu- 
GusT,) Count, a German /:ttérateur, born at Anspach in 
1796. Among his works are a “History of the King- 
dom of Naples from 1414 to 1443,” and a satirical poem 
entitled “The Romantic CEdipus.” Died in 1835. 

See LoncGrEttow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? MincKwIiTz, 
**Graf von Platen als Mench und Dichter,’’ 1838. 

Plater, pla’ter, (EMILIz,) a Polish heroine, born at 
Wilna in 1806. She fought, with the rank of captain, 
against the Russians in the insurrection of 1830, Died 
in 1831. 

See ‘‘ Emilie Plater, sa Vie et sa Mort,”’ Paris, 1834, and “ Life of 
Countess E. Plater,’? New York, 1842; ‘‘Democratic Review’’ for 
July, 1842. 

Plater, pla’ter, (FELIx,) a Swiss physician, born at 
Bale in 1536. He lectured and practised with success 
in that place. He wrote “ Medical Practice,” (“ Praxis 
Medica,” 1602,) often reprinted, and other medical 
works, ’ Died in 1614. 

Plater, (FELIx,) a son of the preceding, was born in 
1605, and became a physician of Bale. Died in 1671. 

Plater, (STANISLAS,) CouUNT, a Polish soldier, his- 
torian, and antiquary, born in Lithuania in 1782. He 
published, in French, a “ Historical Atlas of Poland,” 
and several other works. Died in 1851. 

Platina. See Paut II. 

Platina, pla-tee’n4, (BARTOLOMMEO DE SACCHIS,) 
an able Italian historian, born at Piadena, near Cre- 
mona, in 1421. He wrote, besides other works, “The 
Lives of the Popes,” (“In Vitas Summorum Pontificum 
Opus,” 1479,) a work of much merit, often reprinted, 
and a “History of Mantua,” (1675.) He became li- 
brarian of the Vatican about 1472. Died in 1481. He 
was a member of the Academy founded at Rome by 
Pomponius Lzetus, and as such was persecuted by Pope 
Paul II. 

See Bayte, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, 
“Mémoires ;’? Trraposcut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Platner, plat’ner, (EDUARD,) a German jurist, born 
at Leipsic in 1786. He wrote, besides many literary 
essays, a treatise “On the Attic Races,” (‘‘ De Gentibus 
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Atticis,” r8r1,) and ‘ Questions on the Roman Criminal 
Law,” (“Quzestiones de Jure criminum Romano,” 1842.) 
Platner, (ERNs?,) a German philosopher and phy- 
sician, born at Leipsic in 1744, was the father of the 
preceding. He became professor of medicine at Leipsic 
in 1770. He had a high reputation as a lecturer and a 
writer. Among his works are “ Anthropology for Phy- 
sicians and Philosophers,” (2 vols., 1774,) and ‘Philo- 
sophic Aphorisms,” (2 vols., 1776-82.) His style is 
commended for precision and elegance. Died in 1818. 

See “ Biographie Médicale.” 

Platner, (ERNs’ ZACHARIAS,) a writer, a son of the 
preceding,-was born at Leipsic in 1773. He published 
a “Description of Rome,” (3 vols., 1830-43.) 

Platner, (JOHANN ZACHARIAS,) a surgeon, born at 
Chemnitz in 1694, was the father of Ernst, noticed above. 
He taught at Leipsic, and was a skilful oculist. He 
wrote, in elegant Latin, “ Surgical Institutes,” (‘“ Insti- 
tutiones Chirurgie rationales,” 1745,) and other works. 
Died in 1747. 

Pla’to,* [Gr. WAdrwy ; Lat. Pra’vo; Fr. PLaTon, pla’- 
ton’; Ger. the same as the Latin ; It. PLAYONE, pla-to’na; 
Sp. PLaton, pl4-tdn’; Port. PLATAo, pla-town’; Arab. 
and Persian, AFLATOON, a-fla’todn’,| one of the most 
illustrious philosophers of all time, was born about 429 
B.c. He belonged to one of the highest families of 
Athens, being descended on the side of his father, 
Aris’to, (or Aris’ton,) from Codrus, and on that of his 
mother, Pericti‘one, he was related to the celebrated 
lawgiver Solon. As to the place of his birth there is 
some dispute. Some writers say that he was born at 
Athens; others, in the island of A’gina. His original 
name was Aris’tocles, after his grandfather : he was sur- 
named PLATo, (from 7Aaric, “broad,”’) on account of 

' the breadth of his forehead, or, as some say, of his 
shoulders. Very little is certainly known of the history 
of his life, and, as is usual in such cases, the absence 
of positive information is liberally supplied by what is 
legendary or fabulous, It is related that while an infant, 
as he was one day sleeping in a bower on Mount Hymet- 
tus, a number of bees dropping honey settled upon his 
lips, thus foreshadowing the extraordinary sweetness of 
his eloquence. According to another story, his future 
greatness was foreshown by a dream of Socrates, who 
saw in his sleep a young swan coming from the grove 
of Academus; after nestling in his bosom, it soared 
aloft, singing sweetly as it rose. The next morning, 

_ just as Socrates had finished relating his dream, Aristo 

_ presented himself, leading by the hand young Plato, 

_ whom he wished to place under the instruction of that 

distinguished sage. 

Plato was a remarkable example of that universal 

- culture which characterized the best period of ancient 
Greece. He appears to have neglected no branch of 
Science or art which was considered to form any part 

_ of a liberal education. He studied music, rhetoric, and 

_ painting, and, after the manner of his countrymen, paid 

_ great attention to gymnastics, in which he was so ex- 

pert, we are told, that he contended at the Isthmian and 

_ Pythian games. In early life he is said to have turned 

his attention to poetry, and to have written an epic poem, 
Which, however, on comparing it with the “Iliad,” he 

- burned in despair. He also composed some lyrics and 
Several tragedies. But “having once,” as Atlian ex- 
presses it, ‘been captivated by the siren of Socrates,” 
he gave “himself up wholly to the study of philosophy. 
He was in his twentieth year, as it appears, when he 
began to attend the school of Socrates, where he con- 
tinued until his master’s death, (399 B.c.) After this 
event, in order to escape the persecutions which threat- 

' ened them, he, with several other Socratic disciples, 

| withdrew to Megara, where they were received by the 
philosopher Euclid, who had also been a pupil of Socra- 

_ tes. Plato is said subsequently to have travelled exten- 

Sively, visiting Egypt, Sicily, and Magna Grecia, where 

he became acquainted with the doctrines of Pythagoras. 

Some writers speak of his having journeyed into the 

Interior of Asia for the purpose of enriching his mind 

| with the wisdom of the Persians, Babylonians, and other 


* Chaucer gives the name Parton, or PLATong, and Prato. 


nations of the East; but of this there is not a particle 
of trustworthy evidence. While in Sicily he became 
acquainted with Dion, (or Dio,) who introduced him to 
Dionysius the Elder. But the philosopher, as might 
well be supposed, was not likely to find much favour in 
the eyes of an unscrupulous and reckless tyrant. They 
soon quarrelled, and on one occasion Dionysius, it is 
said, was so deeply offended with the freedom of some 
of Plato’s remarks, that, had not Dion interposed, he 
would have punished him with death. Although the 
tyrant was prevailed on to spare his life, he caused him to 
be sold as a slave. He was, however, ransomed and set 
at liberty,—some say: by Dion, others, by Anniceris of 
Cyrene. Having returned to Athens, he opened a school, 
called the Academy, ( Academia, ) in a grove, which had 
formerly belonged to a citizen named Academus or 
Hecademus. His school was numerously attended by 
young men of the most distinguished families of Athens 
and of all Greece. Even women were numbered, it 
is said, among his disciples. After having taught in 
Athens more than twenty years, he again visited Sicily, 
at the solicitation of Dion, who hoped that Plato’s influ- 
ence might be successful in winning to philosophy thn 
younger Dionysius, and in establishing, through him, a 
model government in Syracuse. (For a most interesting 
account of this experiment and its failure, see Grote’s 
“ History of Greece,” vols. x. and xi.) He afterwards 
visited Syracuse for the third time, in order to effect a 
reconciliation between Dionysius and Dion; but in this 
attempt he was wholly unsuccessful. He returned to 
Athens, where he continued to write and teach until his 
death, which occurred 347 B.C., in his eighty-fourth year, 
According to some writers, however, he died in his eighty. 
first year. He was, as Cicero informs us, occupied in 
writing at the very moment of his death. There is per- 
haps in the history of the human intellect no example 
of any one having dedicated himself with a more abso- 
lute devotion to philosophy (the ‘Jove or study of wis- 
dom”) than Plato. He was never married; and, from 
the time when he first became acquainted with Socrates, 
(about his twentieth year,) every moment of his long 
life appears to have been spent in the interest of his 
favourite pursuit. 

This entire dedication of all his powers to one grand 
object has not been without results of the highest im- 
portance to mankind. Probably no other philosopher, 
of whatever agé or nation, has contributed so much as 
Plato towards the moral and intellectual culture of the 
human race. This pre-eminence is to be ascribed not 
solely to his transcendent intcllect or to the marvellous 


| depth and comprehensiveness of his philosophic views, 


but also in no small measure to his poetic power, and 
to that unrivalled grace and beauty of style which Jed 
the ancients to say that if Jove should speak Greek he 
would speak like Plato. Macaulay, alluding to Plato’s 
wonderful power as a writer, speaks of him as “the 
finest of human intellects, exercising boundless dominion 
over the finest of human languages.” (‘ Essay on Lord 
Bacon.”’) The charms of his style, indeed, by awakening 
the interest and admiration of all lovers of literature, 
have doubtless been one of the chief causes of that state 
of excellent preservation in which his works have come 
down to us. For, by a singular good fortune, all his 
philosophical writings, there is reason to believe, have 
been preserved, not only unmutilated with respect to 
the different parts, but with the text, comparatively 
speaking, uncorrupted and unimpaired. 

With respect to Plato’s character as a man we know 
scarcely anything except what is revealed in his works. 
“Despite the disposition of the Greeks for calumny,”’ 
says Ritter, ‘there are but few evil rumours against 
which we have to vindicate the purity of his moral con- 
duct.” The same writer not only rejects as unfounded 
the charges against the purity of Plato’s private char- 
acter, but regards as either wholly unjust or greatly 
exaggerated the imputation against him of malice or 
ill feeling towards certain other disciples of Socrates, 
such as Xenophon, Euclid, Aristippus, and_ others, 
whose views on many points differed widely from his 
own. Plato has been accused by some modern writers 
of being wanting in patriotism and in a sympathy for 
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humanity. Both of these charges seem to us unjust. 
The state of political morals in his time was such that 
he could scarcely hope to effect any good by taking an 
active part in public affairs. By doing so, there is every 
reason to believe, he would have only embroiled himself 
in an endless conflict with men with whom his standard 
of right would not permit him to co-operate. Besides, 
his talents do not appear to have fitted him for politics ; 
and he is certainly not to be censured for confining him- 
self to that field of labour for which nature had best 
qualified him, The charge that he was wanting in a 
sympathy for human nature appears to have no other 
foundation than the fact that he had no sympathy with 
vice and ignorance, two most conspicuous features in 
the human nature which he saw around him, Yet the 
great object, and, we may add, the tendency, of nearly 
all his teachings was to make mankind happier by 
making them wiser and better.* 

With respect to Plato’s philosophic system, it is im- 
pessible to say with any precision how much of it was 
properly his own, and how much was derived from his 
great master. (See SocrareEs.) It is a fine saying of 
Mr. Emerson, that “Socrates and Plato are the double 
star which the most powerful instruments will not en- 
tirely separate.”t The plan and limits of the present 
work will permit us only to glance at some of the most 
striking characteristics of Plato’s philosophy as we find 
it unfolded in his writings. His system may be consid- 
ered from two points of view,—the one having reference 
to the method, the other to the veszdts, of his philosophic 
investigations. His method, which appears to be scarcely 
more than an extension of that of Socrates, was undoubt- 
edly a great improvement on the methods of previous 
philosophers. 

But the admirable lessons of his great teacher, re- 
specting the manner and spirit with which the search 
after truth should be conducted, would in all probability 
have been quickly forgotten and Jost to the world, had 
not Plato made them immortal by his writings. Re- 
ferring the reader to the article on SocraTxs for a brief 
notice of the Socratic method, we shall here limit our- 
selves to simply calling attention to some of the most 
remarkable points in Plato’s philosophic creed, without 
attempting, in our narrow space, to give even a complete 
outline of his system, He taught that God was the 
supreme Idea or Essence of the universe, comprising 
within himself all other beings, and was the Cause of all 
things, celestial and terrestrial. He alone is good, with- 
out envy, willing good to all so far as each fs capable of 
receiving it: God alone is unchangeable. Plato strongly 
condemned the views, then prevalent, which represented 
the gods as having human passions and as influenced 
by selfish human motives. While he taught the exist- 
ence of one supreme God, the source and upholder of 
all things, he appears to have recognized, at the same 
time, a class of inferior deities, or beings with godlike 
attributes, far superior to man. One of the most re- 
markable features of Plato’s philosophy is his theory of 
ideas, With him, an idea is not simply an image or 
conception formed by the human mind: it is rather an 
eternal thought of the Divine mind. He held that the 


* We need scarcely say that we utterly and totally dissent from 
Macaulay’s estimate of Plato’s philosophic writings, Gaek ‘* Essay on 
Lord Bacon,” second part,) which he compares to a magnificent tree, 
full of beautiful leaves and flowers, but producing no fruit. Writings 
which have inspired the souls of so many thousands with loftier aspi- 
rations and with a more earnest love of virtue, may be truly said to 
have borne fruit of the most precious kind, compared with which the 
boasted products of the Baconian philosophy are little better than 
the apples of the Dead Sea. That Plato’s writings have often pro- 
duced the results which we have ascribed to them will scarcely be 
denied, we think, by any one familiar with those writings or with the 
history of antiquity. To cite one example out of many, Cato the 
Younger, confessedly one of the noblest and most virtuous of all the 
Romans, when surrounded with misfortunes on every hand, and 
amid the ruins of his country, sought and found consolation and hope 
in the sublime teachings of Plato’s ‘‘ Pheedo.”’ 

+ See “Representative Men,”’ article “Plato,” the whole of 
which is well worthy of perusal by those who would have a vivid 
conception of Plato’s power as a philosopher. This essay, it seems 
to us, is one of Mr. Emerson’s happiest efforts; and, if he some- 
times exaggerates the greatness and worth of his hero, the fault is 
more than atoned for by a thorough and vivid appreciation of his 
subject,--perhaps the most important, as it is the rarest, qualification 
of a goad critic. 


human soul is not only immortal, but that it has always 
existed.{ In its pre-existent state it has had a perception 
of the eternal ideas (ze. the perfect forms or patterns 
of things) as they exist in the mind of God. A dim, 
shadowy remembrance of those celestial patterns is what 
sometimes enables us to form a conception of loveliness, 
virtue, etc. far more perfect, more divine, than anything 
our mortal eyes have ever beheld. It is thus that the 
gifted painter is enabled to give us forms of beauty more 
éxquisite than any that can be found in this world, It 
is thus, also, that on hearing of a generous action we 
are enabled to form an idea of generosity; for it is ob- 
vious that such an action could have no significance to 
one who had never known the feeling of generosity in his 
soul: in a perfectly selfish man, if such a one could be 
found, it would not awaken admiration, but simply con- 
tempt. Xenophon tells us, in the second book of his 
‘“‘ Anabasis,” that Menon the Thessalian considered 
honesty and truth to be nothing else than stupidity or 
folly. A Platonist would explain this by saying that ail 
traces of the Divine ideas of truth and justice had, 
through the love of gain or love of power, become 
obliterated from his soul. Plato taught that the oniy 
way in which men can rise in wisdom and virtue is 
by striving to restore the lost ideas and to make their 
minds approximate the mind of God. 

Plato appears to have made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the previous philosophic systems which 
had appeared in Greece. He had not only diligently 
studied the doctrines of Heracli’tus, Pythagoras, and 
Socrates, but also those of Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and 
others of less note. ‘He reduced,” says Ritter, ‘into 
a beautiful whole the scattered results of the earlier 
Greek philosophy, reconciling their seeming differences 
and conflicting tendencies. . . . When, indeed, we com- 
pare the barrenness of the earlier philosophers with the 
fertility of Plato, that love, which he knows so well how 
to inspire in us, warms almost to veneration, so rich, so 
varied, and so abundant are his observations, and so 
profound his knowledge of man and of the world. . 
To such richness of materials Plato united the rarest 
skill of language and composition to a degree which has 
never since been equalled.” 

Respecting Plato’s intellectual power as a philosopher, 
Mr. Emerson grandly observes that “his strength is like 
the momentum of a falling planet, and his discretion 
the return of its due and perfect curve.” Again he says, 
“ The way to know him [Plato] is to compare him, not 
with nature, but with other men. How many ages have 
gone by, and he remains unapproached !” (“ Representa- 
tive Men.”’) 

The philosophie writings of Plato are, with some 
slight exceptions, in the form of dialogues, in all of 
which, save one, (“The Laws,”) Socrates is one of the 
chief interlocutors. The different dialogues have been 
distributed by Schleiermacher into three divisions. 

The first division, in which the development of the 
dialogistic method is the chief object, includes the 
“Pheedrus,” “Lysis,” “ Protagoras,” ‘Laches,” “Char- 
mides,” “ Euthyphro,” and “ Parmenides,” to which are 
added, by way of appendix or supplement, the “Apology 
of Socrates,” “ Critos,” “Ion,” “ Elippias Minor,” ‘ Hip- 
parchus,” ‘ Minos,” and “Alcibiades II.” The second 
division, in which the predominant subject is the expla- 
nation of knowledge, including the difference between 
philosophical and common knowledge, comprises the 
“Gorgias,” ‘Theztetus,” “Meno,” “ Euthy@emus,” 
“Cratylus,” ‘Sophistes,’” ‘ Politicus,” (“Statesman,”) 
“Symposium,” (‘‘ Banquet,”) ‘ Phaedo,” (or ‘ Pheedon,”) 
and “ Philebus,” with an appendix containing the ‘‘ The- 
ages,” ‘“ Eraste,” “Alcibiades I.,” ‘‘ Menexenus,” “ Hip- 
pias Major,” and “Clitophon.” The third division 
consists of such as contain an objective scientific ex- 
position,—in other words, combine practical science 
with speculative philosophy: these are the ‘‘ Republic,” 
“ Timzeus,” and “ Critias,” to which may be added “The 


+ He appears to have believed not that the soul has always existed 
in its present form or condition, or anything like it, but that as God 
is the source of all things, and as His thoughts and purposes are 
eternal, the soul may therefore be said to have always had an exist- 
ence in that infinite Being of whom it is an emanation. 
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Laws.” The first edition of Plato’s entire works was 
that published in Venice by Aldus in 1513; the best 
are perhaps—first, that of Ast, published at Leipsic, in 
9 vols. 8vo, 1819~27, and, second, that of G. Stallbaum, 
in 8 vols. 8vo, Leipsic, 1821-25, (and the same text in 8 
vols. 12mo, 1826.) 


See Frrepricu Ast, ‘‘ Plato’s Leben und Schriften,” Leipsic, 
1816; Srarvpaum, ‘Disputatio de Platonis Vita, Ingenio et 
Scriptis,’’ prefixed to his edition of Plato’s works; RitTErR, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy,” translated by A. J. W. Morison, 4 
vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1838 ; SCHLEIERMACHER, “Introductions to the 
Dialogues of Plato,” translated by Wm. Dogson, 1 vol. 8vo, Cam- 
bridge, 1836; Conrap LaGus, ‘‘Oratio de Vita Platonis,” 1538; 
“Remarks on the Life and Writings of Plato,’”? Edinburgh, 1660; 
Comses-Dounous, ‘* Essai historique sur Platon,” etc., 2 vols., 1809 ; 
A. Forker, “ Dissertatio de Vita Platonis,” 1797; ANDRE DacteEr, 
**Plato’s Leben, mit einer nahern Angabe seiner philosophischen 
Lehrsitze, aus dem Franzdsischen,” 1829; I. Ociensk1, “‘ Pericles 
et Plato: Inquisitio historica et philosophica,’’ 1838; T. vAN Swin- 
DEREN, ‘‘Oratio de Platone optimo in Legibus condendis Principe 
magistro,”’ 1807; also the articles on ‘ Plato” in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” in Smivu’s ‘‘ Greek and Roman Biography,” ete., and in 
the “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” from the pen of Dr. HoEFER. 


Plato, [Gr. IfAdrwv,] an eminent Athenian comic 
poet of the old comedy, flourished about 428-390 B.c., 
and was contemporary with Aristophanes. He attacked 
Cleon and other demagogues in his plays, which dis- 
played keen wit, vigour, and purity of style. Many 
fragments of them have come down to us. According 
to some critics, he was a writer of the middle comedy. 

Platof, Platov, or Platow, pla’tof, Hetman of the 
Cossacks, was born on the Don about 1760. He served 
as general in the Russian army which marched to the 
aid of Prussia in 1806, He harassed the retreating 
French army in 1812, and entered Paris with a troop 
of Cossacks in 1814. Died in 1818. 

Platon. See PLATo. 

Platon, pla/ton, (LEFSHIN or LEFFSCHIN,) an eminent 
Russian prelate, born near Moscow in 1737. He dis- 
tinguished himself as an eloquent pulpit orator, and be- 
came court preacher to Catherine II. He was appointed 
Archbishop of Moscow in 1775, and Metropolitan of the 
Russian Church in 1787... He published many sermons 
and theological works, which are highly commended. 
Died in November, 1812. 

Platone. See PLaro. 

Platte-Montagne, plat’mdn’tafi’, (MATTHEW VAN 
PLATHEN-BERCH or PLATTENBERG,) a Flemish painter 
and engraver, born at Antwerp about 1606. He removed 
to Paris, where he painted portraits and engraved land- 
scapes. Died in 1660. His son NICOLAS (1631-1706) 
was also a painter and engraver. 

Plaute. See PLaurus. 

Plauto. See PLAUTUS. 

Plau/tus, |Fr. PLaure, plot; It’ PLauTo, pléw’to,] 
(Marcus Acctius or ATTIUS,) the most celebrated of the 
Roman comic poets, was a native of Sarsina, in Umbria. 
It is supposed that he was born about 254, or, as some 
say, in 224 B.C. In his youth he served a baker by 
grinding corn with a hand-mill. Little is known of his 
history. According to Cicero, he died in 184 B.c. His 
plays were very popular in his own time, and are gen- 
erally admired by modern critics. His elegance, re- 
finement, and wit are commended by Cicero and other 
ancient critics. Horace censures his coarse jests and 
his versification. The titles of his extant plays are 
“ Amphitruo,” “ Asinaria,” “ Aulularia,” ‘“ Bacchides,” 
* Captivi,” ‘Curculio,” “Casina,”  ‘Cistellaria,” “ Epi- 
dicus,” “Menzchmi,” “ Mercator,” “ Miles Gloriosus,” 
‘‘ Mostellaria,” ‘‘ Persa,” ‘ Poenulus,” “* Pseudolus,” “ Ru- 
dens,” “Stichus,” “Trinummus,” and “Truculentus.” 
There is a good English version of Plautus by Bonnel 
Thornton. The ‘Captivi” was pronounced the most 
perfect of comedies by Lessing, who, as a critic, had 
scarcely any superior. 

See Gronovius, ‘‘ Lectiones Plautine,” 1740; Loman, “ Speci- 
men critico-literarium in Plautum et Terentium,” 1845; ANDESEN, 
“De Vita Plauti,” 1843; Lessinc, ‘‘Von dem Leben und den 
Werken des Plautus,’’ in the third volume of his works, Berlin, 1838 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1843. > 

Play’fair, (JoOHN,) an eminent Scottish mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, born at Benvie, Forfarshire, on the 
roth of March, 1748, was educated at the University of 
Saint Andrew’s. He became minister of the parishes of 


” 


Liff and Benvie in 1773, and professor of mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh in 1785. In 1805 he 
succeeded Professor Robison as professor of natural 
philosophy in the same university. He contributed to 
the “Edinburgh Review” many articles, among which is 
a review of La Place’s “ Traité de Mécanique céleste,” 
(1808.) He published “ Elements of Geometry,” (1795,) 
which was extensively used in schools, “ Illustrations 
of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth,” (1802,) and 
“Outlines of Natural Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1812.) 
Among his contributions to the ‘‘ Transactions” of the 
Edinburgh Royal Society are “ Remarks on the Astron- 
omy of the Brahmins,” and “ On the Solids of Greatest 
Attraction.” He wrote the article “ Physical Astronomy” 
for the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Died in 1819. 
“He possessed in the highest degree,” says Jeffrey, “all 
the characteristics both of a fine and powertul under- 
standing, at once penetrating and vigilant, but more 
distinguished perhaps for the caution and sureness (or 
success) of its march than for the brilliancy or rapidity 
of its movements.” 

See a ‘‘Life of J. Playfair,” prefixed to his collected works, 4 
vols., 1822; CHAmBeRs, “Biographical Dictionary ;” JEFFREY, 
“© Miscellanies.”’ 

Play’fair, (Lyon,) an English chemist, born in Bengal, 
in India, in 1819. He studied at Saint Andrew’s, and at 
Giessen under Liebig. He became in 1843 professor of 
chemistry in the Royal Institution in Manchester. For 
his services as a commissioner of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 he was made a Companion of the Bath. He was 
appointed professor of chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh in 1858. He has published a number of 
treatises and lectures on chemistry. 

Playfair, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish political writer and 
ingenious inventor, born near Dundee in 1759, was a 
brother of Professor John Playfair. He made several 
useful mechanical inventions. About 1814 he became 
editor of Galignani’s ‘‘ Messenger,” in Paris. He after- 
wards resided in London. Among his numerous works 
are a “History of Jacobinism,” (1795,) and ‘ British 
Family Antiquity,” (9 vols., 1809-12.) Died in 1823. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Play’ford, (JoHN,) an English writer on music, born 
in 1613; died in 1693. His son HENRY published 
“Orpheus Britannicus.” 

Pléa8’on-ton, (ALFRED,) an American general, born 
in Washington, District of Columbia, in 1824, graduated 
at West Point in 1844. He gained the rank of captain 
in 1855, and became a brigadier-general of volunteers 
in 1862. He commanded a body of cavalry at Antietam, 
September, 1862, and at Chancellorsville, May, 1863, and 
had the chief command of the Union cavalry at Gettys- 
burg, July 1-3, 1863. He served im Missouri when that 
State was invaded by General Price in October, 1864. 

Pléa8’ants, (JAMES,) an American Senator, born in 
Virginia in 1769. He was a Senator of the United 
States from 1819 to 1822, and Governor of Virginia 
from 1822 to 1825. Died in 1836. 

Pleg/mund, an English prelate under the reign of 
Alfred the Great, was made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 890 A.D. He was distinguished for his learning and 
virtues, and was honoured with the friendship of the 
king. He is supposed to have had a part in the com- 
pilation of the “Saxon Chronicle.” 

‘See W. F. Hook, “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. i. chap. vi., 1860. 

Pleiades, plee’ya-déz, [Gr. TlAscadec or TMedevidec ; Fr. 
PLEIADES, pla’e-Ad’; Eng. PLeiaps, plee’yads,] the 
daughters of Atlas and Pleione, were seven in number, 
and were said to be sisters of the Hyades. Their names 
were ELECTRA, Mata, TAYGETE, ALCYONE, CELZNO, 
STEROPE, and Mrrops. According to one legend, they 
were attendants of Diana, and, to protect them from the 
amorous pursuit of Orion, were changed into doves and 
placed among the stars. They were sometimes called 
ATLANTIDES. 

Plemp, plémp, (CORNELIS,) a writer of Latin poetry, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1574; died in 1638. 

Plemp, [Lat. Prem/rius,] (Voprscus ForTuNATUS,) 
a physician and writer, born at Amsterdam in 1601, be- 
came professor at Louvain in 1633. Died in 1671. 
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Plempius. See PLEMp. 

Plenck, von, fon plénk, (JosepH JAKos,) a German 
surgeon and botanist, born at Vienna in 1738. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, one ‘On Diseases of the 
Eyes,” (“De Morbis Oculorum,” 1777,) and “ Figures 
of Medicinal Plants,” (‘Icones Plantarum medicina- 
lium,” 7 vols., 1788-1804.) Died in 1807. 

See Meuset, ‘‘ Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 

Plessing, plés’sing, (FRIEDRICH VICTOR LEBRECHT,) 
a German philosopher, born near Magdeburg in 1752. 
He was professor of philosophy at Duisburg, and wrote 
two works on the philosophy of the ancients, entitled 
“Osiris and Socrates,” (1783,) and ‘‘Memnonium, or 
an Essay to Unveil the Mysteries of Antiquity,” (1787.) 
Died in 1806, 

Plessis. See Dupiessis and RICHELIEU. 

Plessis d’Argentré. See ARGENYRE, D’. 

Plessis-Mornay. See Mornay. 

Plessis-Praslin. See CHOISEUL. 

Pletho or Plethon. See GEMISYuS. 

Pléville le Pelley, pla’vél’ leh pa‘ld’/, (GroRGE 
RENE,) a French admiral, born at Granville in 1726, He 
fought with distinction for the United States, (1778-83.) 
He was minister of the marine in 1797. Died in 1805. 

Pleyel, pla’él’, (JosepH ETteENNE CAMILLE,) a com- 
poser and pianist, was born at Strasburg about 1790. 
He became a partner of Kalkbrenner in the fabrication 
of pianos in Paris. Died in 1855. 

Pleyl, plil, or Pleyel, pli’el, (Ic¢Naz,) a celebrated 
composer, father of the preceding, born at Ruppersthal, 
near Vienna, in 1756 or 1757. Having studied under 
Haydn and subsequently visited Italy, he was appointed, 
after his return, chapel-master at Strasburg. In 1795 
he settled in Paris, where he established a piano-manu- 
factory and published the “ Bibliotheque Musicale.” His 
works are chiefly pieces of instrumental music, which 
were very popular in his time. Died in 1831. 

See Fktis, ‘f Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.’’ 

Pline: See PLiny: 

Plinio. See PLINY. 

Plinius. See PLIny. 

Plin/i-us Va-le-ri-a/nus, the reputed author of a 
medical work called “ Medicine Plinianz Libri quinque.” 
It is supposed to have been compiled several centuries 
after the Christian era. 

Plin’y [Fr. Puine, plén; It. PLintio, plee/ne-o] THE 
ELDER, (or, more fully, Ca’ius Plin’/ius Secun/dus,) 
a celebrated Roman naturalist, was born at Verona, or, 
according to some authorities, Novum Comunm, (the 
modern Como,) in 23 A.D. He served in the army in 
Germany, under Lucius Pomponius, and returned to 
Rome about the age of thirty. He studied law, and 
practised as a pleader for a few years. He was after- 
wards procurator in Spain in the reign of Nero, and 
became a friend and favoured officer of Vespasian. We 
possess but little other information of his public life, 
except that at the time of his death he had command 
of a fleet stationed at Misenum. In August, 79 A.D., 
occurred a great eruption of Vesuvius. Observing the 
immense cloud of smoke which arose in the form of a 
tree from the volcano, he embarked at Misenum on a 
vessel and approached nearer to the scene of danger. 
He calmly noted the variations of the portentous phe- 
nomenon, amidst the shower of cinders and pumice- 
stones which fell around his vessel, and landed at Stabia. 
In the ensuing night he attempted to return to the vessel, 
but he perished on land, suffocated by ashes or sul- 
phurous exhalations, This was probably the eruption 
which destroyed the cities of Pompeti.and Herculaneum. 

He left historical and grammatical works, which are 
lost. ibhe only work of Pliny that has come down to us 
is his “‘ Natural History,” (“Nature Historiarum. Libri 
XXXVIL.,”) which is thus characterized by Cuvier, (in 
the “ Biographie Universelle :”) “Tt is at the same time 
one of the most precious monuments that antiquity has left 
for us, and the evidence of an erudition very wonderful in 
a warrior and statesman. In order to appreciate just] 
this vast and celebrated composition, it is necessary wel 
direct our attention to the plan, the facts, and the style 
The plan is immense. ... He includes astronomy, 
natural philosophy, geography, agriculture, commerce, 


medicine, and the arts, as well as natural history properly 
so called. . . . Pliny was not an observer like Aristotle ; 
still less was he a man of genius, capable, like that great 
philosopher, of tracing the laws and relations if ac- 
cordance with which the works of nature are formed 
and arranged, (co-ordonnée.) In general, he is only a 
compiler. . . . A comparison of his extracts with the 
originals which are extant, especially with Aristotle, 
convinces us that Pliny did not prefer to take from the 
authors he consulted that which was most important 
or most exact. In general, he prefers the singular and 
marvellous. .. . If Pliny has for us little merit as a 
naturalist and critic, it is far otherwise in respect to his 
talent as a writer, and the vast treasury of Latin terms 
and locutions which have made his work one of the rich- 
est depositories of the language of the Romans.” He 
was a decided pantheist, and had no faith in the future 
existence of the human soul. His style is vigorous, 
condensed, pointed, and abounds in antithesis. Among 
the best editions of Pliny is that published by Sillig, 
Hamburg. ‘‘ His profound erudition,” says Buffon, “is 
enhanced by elevation of ideas and nobleness of style. 
He not only knew all that could be known in his time, 
but he had that large faculty of thinking which multi- 
plies science, he had that delicacy (jizesse) of reflection 
on which depend elegance and taste, and he imparts to 
his reader a certain freedom of spirit and boldness of 
thought, which is the germ of philosophy.” 

See Sarmasius, ‘‘ Exercitationes Pliniane,’’ 1629; A. Jos. A 
TurrE ReEzzonico, ‘ Disquisitiones Plinianz,’’ 2 vols., 1763-67; 
Pau Esper, “ Dissertatio de Vita C. Plinii,’’ 1556; A. L. A. Fe, 
‘*Eloge de Pline le Naturaliste,’? 1821; BAnr, “Geschichte der 
Roémischen Literatur ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pliny tHE YounNGER, [Fr. PLINE LE JEUNE, plén leh 
zhun,| (or, more fully, Cai/us Plin/ius Ceecil/ius Se- 
cun/dus,) a Latin author and orator, born at Comum, 
(now Como,) on Lake Larius, (Lake Como,) in 61 or 62 
A.D., was a nephew and adopted son of the preceding. 
He was a son of Caius Ceaecilius and Plinia, a sister 
of Pliny the Elder. At the age of fourteen he wrote a 
Greek tragedy. He studied rhetoric under Quintilian, 
and practised law at Rome. After he had held other 
high offices, he became, in 103, governor or proconsul 
of Bithynia. He wrote to Trajan a famous letter, in 
which he bore testimony to the good morality of 
the Christians and requested directions in relation to 
their treatment. Although he was a man of humane 
disposition, he enforced the Jaw which condemned to 
death those who refused to abjure their religion. He 
was a friend of the historian Tacitus. Pliny wrote, 
besides several works which are lost, a “‘ Panegyric on 
Trajan,” which is greatly admired, and ieft a collection 
of Letters, in ten books, which, after those of Cicero, are 
perhaps the most precious relics of Roman epistolary 
correspondence that have come down to us. They have 
been translated into English by Lord Orrery and Mr, 
Melmoth. 

See Masson, “‘ Vita Plinii junioris,’”?” Amsterdam, 1709; CELLA- 
Rus, ‘Vita Plinii;”’ ‘‘ Life of Pliny the Younger,”’ prefixed to EK. 
‘THIERFELD’s German version of his Epistles, etc., 1828; OLpE, 
““Commentatio de C. Plinio Secundo,” etc., 1784; JULES JANIN, 
(4 ae le Jeune et Quintilien,” 1838; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 


Ploos van Amstel, plés van 4m/stel, (CORNELIS,) a 
Dutch amateur engraver and designer, born at Amster- 
dam in 1726, He imitated many drawings of old Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, and German masters, and made a rich 
collection of the engravings of those artists. Died about 
1800, A collection of his imitations was published in 
1821. 

Plot, (RoBERT,) an English naturalist and antiquary, 
born in Kent in 1641. He became professor of chemistry 
at Oxford about 1684, and historiographer-royal in 1688. 
He published a “Natural History of Oxfordshire,” 
(1677,) anda ‘‘ Natural History of Staffordshire,” (1686.) 
Died in 1696. 

Plotin. See PLOTINUS. 

Plo-ti/na, (PompeEtA,) the wife of the emperor Tra- 
jan, is represented as a woman of excellent character. 
She died in the reign of Hadrian, who erected a temple 
in her honour, 

Plo-ti/nus, [Gr. Arivoc ; Fr. PLoTIN, plo’tan’; Ger. 
PLorin, plo-teen’,] an eminent Greek philosopher of the 
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Neo-Platonic school, was born at Lycopolis, in Egypt, 
in 204 A.D. He wasa pupil of Ammonius Saccas. In 
order to become versed in the doctrines of the Oriental 
sages, he accompanied the expedition of Gordian against 
Parthia in 243. He taught philosophy at Rome from 
245 A.D. until his death, and enjoyed the favour of the 
emperor Gallienus. He had many disciples. He died 
about 270 A.D., leaving fifty-four books on abstract sub- 
jects of philosophy and metaphysics, which are extant 
and have exerted an important influence in modern 
times. His life was written by Porphyry, who was his 
disciple. Plotinus was preferred by Longinus, who knew 
him well, to all other philosophers of that time. ‘He 
was intensely religious,” says Hallam, “and if he had 
come a century later would, instead of a heathen phi- 
losopher, have been one of the first names among the 
saints of the Church.” 

See Porpnyry, “ Life of Plotinus,’’ (in Greek ;) KtrcHNER, ‘‘ Die 
scm des Plotin,’ 1854; Daunas, ‘‘ Plotin et sa Doctrine,” 
1848. 

Ploucquet, ploo’ka’, (GODEFROI,) a metaphysician, 
born at Stuttgart in 1716. He obtained in 1750 the 
chair of logic, etc. at Ttibingen. Among his numerous 
works is “Ground-Work of Speculative Philosophy,” 
(‘‘ Fundamenta Philosophie speculative,” 1759,) in which 
he expounds the system of Leibnitz. Died in 1790. 

See J. L. Huser, ‘‘ Ploucquet’s Denkmal,’’ 1790. 

Plougoulm, ploo’goolm’, (PIERRE AMBROISE,) a 
French judge, born at Rouen in1796. He was for many 
years procureur-général, and became a counsellor to the 
court of cassation in 1854. 

Pléw’den, (EDMUND,) an eminent English lawyer, 
born in Shropshire about 1517, was a zealous Roman 
Catholic. He became a serjeant-at-law in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and left “Reports or Commentaries” of 
cases tried in the reigns of Edward VL, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth,—a work of high reputation. Died in 1585. 

See Atvipone, ‘* Dictionary of Authors.” 

Plowden, (FRANCISs,) an Irish historian and barrister, 
wrote, besides other works, a “History of Ireland,” 
(1812.) Having been prosecuted for libel, he retired to 
France, where he died in 1829. 

See “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1804; ‘‘ Monthly Review” 
for May and January, 1796. 

Pluche, pliish, (NoEL ANYOINF,) an ingenious French 
writer and naturalist, born at Rheims in 1688. He 
became a priest or abbé, and lectured on history and 
geography at Paris. In 1732 he published a description 
of the outward creation, entitled “ Spectacle of Nature,” 
(“Spectacle de la Nature,” 9 vols.,) which had great 
success and was often reprinted. He also wrote a work 
on cosmogony, entitled ‘“Tlistory of the Heavens,” 
(“‘ Histoire du Ciel,” 2 vols., 1739,) and other works, 
and produced a version of the Psalms, which is com- 
mended. Died in 1761. 

See R. Errenne, “ Floge de Pluche.’”’ 

Pluk’e-net, (LEONARD,) an English botanist, born 
in 1642. Little is known of the events of his life, except 
that in his old age he was appointed by Queen Mary 
director of the garden at Hampton Court. He published 
a work of some merit, entitled ‘“‘ Phytographia,” (1691- 
96,) also “ Almagestum Botanicum,” (1696,) and ‘¢ Amal- 
theum Botanicum,” (1705.) 

Plum/er, (WILLIAM,) an American Governor, born 
at Newbury, Massachusetts, in June, 1759. He studied 
law, and was elected a member of the legislature of 
New Hampshire eight times, was a Senator of the United 
States from 1802 to 1807, and was chosen Governor of 
New Hampshire in 1812. He was re-elected in 1816, 
1817, and 1818. His latter years were devoted to lite- 
rary pursuits. Died at Epping, New Hampshire, in 1850. 

See a ‘‘ Life of William Plumer,” by his son WILtIAM, 1856. 

Plumer, (WILLIAM,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Epping, New Hampshire, in 1790. He was a 
member of Congress from 1819 to 1825. He published 
two volumes of Poems. Died in 1854. 

Plumier, plii’me-4’, (CHARLES, ) a distinguished 
French botanist, born at Marseilles in 1646, was a pupil 
of Tournefort. He explored the West Indies with Su- 
rian in 1689, and, soon after his return, published a 
“Description of the Plants of America,” (1693, with 108 
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good plates,) which was very favourably received. By 
the order of the king, he revisited America in 1693 and 
1695. In 1703 he produced ‘ New Genera of American 
Plants,”(‘‘ Nova Plantarum Americanarum Genera.”) He 
was about to sail for Peru, to make researches on the 
subject of quinquina, (Peruvian bark,) when he died 
near Cadiz in 1704. Among his works is a “ Treatise 
on the Ferns of America,” (1705, with 172 plates, ex- 
quisitely engraved.) ‘This magnificent collection,” says 
the ‘Biographie Universelle,” ‘is one of the most 
admirable monuments of skill and patience that can 
be named.” 

See Nictron, “ Mémoires ;’’ MorkErt,‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;”” 
Hater, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 

Pltim/mer, (JoHN,) an English poet, born in London 
in 1831, removed to Northamptonshire. He published 
a volume entitled “Songs of Labour,” (1860,) and 1s 
author of numerous essays. 

Plum/mer, (JosrEPH B.,) an American general, born 
in Massachusetts about 1822, graduated at West Point 
in 1841. He became a captain in 1852, and a brigadier- 
general of volunteers in October, 1861. He served in 
several actions in Missouri. Died at Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, in October, 1862. 

Pltiimp’tre, (JAMES,) an English clergyman and dram- 
atist, born in 1770. He obtained the living of Great 
Gransden in 1812. He wrote “ Osway,” (1795,) and 
other dramas, and ‘Discourses on the Amusements 
of the Stage,” (t81o.) Died in 1832. 

Pltim/ridge, (Sir JAMES Hanway,) an English ad- 
miral, born in London in 1787. He served as rear- 
admiral in the Baltic during the Russian war, (1854-55.) 
Died in 1863. 

Pliink’et, (OLIVER,) a Catholic prelate, born in the 
county of Meath, Ireland, about 1630. He received 
from the pope the title of Primate of Ireland in 1669. 
He was executed at Tyburn, on a charge of treason, in 
1681 ; but his innocence was afterwards proved. 

Plink’/ett or Plunket, (WILLIAM CONYNGHAM,) 
first Lord Plunkett, an eminent Irish orator and judge, 
was born at Enniskillen in July, 1764. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and was called to the bar in 
1787. Having been elected to the Irish Parliament, he 
acquired distinction by his impassioned speeches against 
the union with England, in 1800. He acted as consul 
for the insurgents who were engaged in the rebellion of 
1798. He became solicitor-general for Ireland in 1803, 
and attorney-general in 1805, but retired from office 
with the Whigs in 1807. In the same year he was 
elected to the British House of Commons, in which he 
voted with the Whigs and made a.few speeches that 
were greatly applauded. He was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the University of Dublin in 182, and again in 
1818. He was a zealous advocate of Catnolic emanci- 
pation. He was lord chief justice of the common pleas 
in Ireland for three years, (1827-30.) About 1827 he 
was created a peer of the United Kingdom. He was 
lord chancellor of Ireland from 1830 to 1841, excepting 
an interval of some months in 1834-35. He died in 1854, 
leaving the title to his son, who is Bishop of Tuam. 


See the ‘‘ Life, Letters, etc. of Lord Plunkett,’? London, 1867 ; 
“Edinburgh Review” for July and October, 1867; “‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’ for June, 1867. 


Pluquet, plii”ka’, (FrRancots ANDRE ADRIEN,) a 
learned and judicious French writer, born at Bayeux in 
1716. He published in 1757 an “Inquiry into Fatalism,” 
(3 vols.,) which is commended. His best or most popu- 
lar work is a “Dictionary of Heresies,” (2 vols., 1762.) 
He obtained in 1776 a chair of moral philosophy in the 
Collége de France, Paris. He published a translation 
of the classic books of the Chinese, collected by Pére 
Noél, (7 vols., 1786.) Died in 1790. 

See Qu#rarp, “La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Pluquet, (FREDERIC,) an antiquary, born at Bayeux 
in 1781, was a nephew of the preceding. He wrote 
many works on French antiquities. Died in 1834. 

Pli/tareh, {Gr. [otrapyoc ; Lat. PLurar/cHus; Fr. 
PLUTARQUE, pliit&rk’; It. PLurArco, ploo-tar’ko,] an 
eminent Greek philosopher or moralist, and the greatest 
biographer of antiquity, was a native of Chzronea, in 
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Beotia. He was born probably about 50 a.D., as, ac- 
cording to his own statement, he studied philosophy 
under Ammonius, at Delphi, in 66 A.b. He passed some 
time at Rome, where he lectured on philosophy, in the 
reign of Vespasian or of one of his sons. ‘When I 
was in Rome and other parts of Italy,” says Plutarch, 
“T had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was charged, 
and the number of people that came to be instructed by 
me¢ in philosophy. It was not, therefore, until a late 
period in life that I began to read the Roman authors.” 
(‘‘ Life of Demosthenes.”’) Plutarch resided at his native 
place in the Jatter part of his life, and filled several mu- 
nicipal offices. ‘As to myself,” says he, “I live in a 
little town, and I choose to live there, lest it should be- 
come still less.” He had a wife named Timoxena, and 
several children. On the death of his infant daughter 
he wrote to his wife a consolatory letter, in which he 
commemorated her conjugal and maternal virtues, with 
an infusion of the antique sentiments and poetic allu- 
sions which render his writings so attractive. He was 
an admirer of the philosophy of Plato, and a decided 
opponent of Epicureanism. The date of his death 
is not known; but it is supposed that he attained the 
age of seventy or more. 

Plutarch was a very prolific writer. His works, by 
their extent and variety, constitute perhaps the most 
copious treasury of facts, ideas, and traditions which we 
have inherited from antiquity. There is no uninspired 
Greek prose author whose works have found in modern 
times so many readers and admirers. His principal 
work is his ‘‘ Parallel Lives” (Bios TlapaaAnAo.) of eminent 
Greeks and Romans, arranged in pairs, The biography 
of each Greek is accompanied by the life of some Roman 
as a pendant, and the latter is followed bya rather minute 
comparison, in which the two persons are measured 
together, trait for trait. The best English versions of 
Plutarch’s “Lives” are those of Sir Thomas North, 
(1612,) of Langhorne, (1771,) and of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, (1859.) Among the extant works of Plutarch 
are many moral essays, which were translated into 
French by Amyot. His morality, less rigid than that 
of the Stoics and less speculative than that of Plato, is 
generally pure and practical. Among his lost works are 
a “Commentary on Homer,” and biographies of Pindar, 
Hesiod, Scipio, Epaminondas, Augustus, Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula, Claudius, and Nero. 

Respecting Plutarch’s merits as a writer, we extract 
the following passage from an article in the ‘“‘ Biographie 
Universelle,” by M. Villemain. Alluding to Plutarch’s 
truthful and naive minuteness in the delineation of his 
characters, that great critic remarks, ‘“‘ Perhaps this merit, 
which all recognize in Plutarch, has diverted attention 
from the picturesque beauty of his style; but it is this 
double character of eloquence and truth which has ren- 
dered him so powerful over all vivid imaginations. .. . 
This immortal vivacity of the style of Plutarch, seconded 
by a happy choice of the noblest subjects that can occupy 
the imagination and the thoughts, explains the prodigious 
interest excited by his historical works. He has painted 
man as he is; he has worthily recorded the greatest 
characters and most admirable actions of the human 
species. The attraction of such reading will never pass 
away; it appeals to all ages and conditions of life; it 
kindles the enthusiasm of youth, and commends itself 
to the sober wisdom of age.” 


¥ See Heeren, “De Fontibus et Auctoritate Plutarchi,” 1810; 
Nivzscu, Disputatio de Plutarcho,” 1849; Ritrer, ‘ History of 
Philosophy ;”” Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? ScHoELtL, ‘* His- 


toire de la Littérature Grecque ;” “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1861. 


Plutarchus. See PLurarcu, 

Plutarco. See PLUTARCH. 

Plutarque. See PLurarcu, 

Pluto, the Italian of PLurus, which see. 

Plu’to, [Gr. Wiovrwy ; Fr. Pruvon, plii’tan’s It 
PLUTONE, ploo-to’na,| the god of the infernal regions, 
was also called HapEs, Orcus, Dis, and Aipongus. 
He was said to be a son of Saturn (Cronus or Kronos) 
and Rhea, and a brother of Jupiter and Neptune. Ac. 
cording to the fable, these three brothers agreed to a 
division of the world, and Pluto obtained as his portion 


the subterranean region, the realm of shades, which was 
called Erebus or Hades, and the entrance of which was 
guarded by Cerberus, a dog with three heads. Some 
poets imagined that the realm of Pluto was divided into 
two regions,—namely, Tartarus, in which the wicked 
were confined and punished, and Elysium, or the Elysian 
Fields, the abode of the good. 

The most remarkable features in the geography of the 
infernal world were five rivers,—namely, Ach’eron, Co- 
cy’tus, Styx, Phleg’ethon, and Le’the, (Gr. .A707,) the river 
of Oblivion. Departed souls about to enter Elysium 
drank of the river Lethe and forgot all their troubles, or, 
as some Say, forgot all the past: 

** Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.’’* 
VirGIL: ned, book vi. 715. 

The Styx was said to encompass the kingdom of Pluto 
seven or nine times with its circumvolutions, and was 
described as a sluggish stream, for which reason it was 
sometimes called the Stygian pool or lake. The souls 
of the dead were carried across the Styx in a boat by 
Charon. The gods usually swore by the river Styx. 
Phlegethon was described as a river of fire, and Cocytus 
as a branch or affluent of the Sryx, which see. 

Among the most celebrated adventures of Pluto was 
the abduction of Proserpine, whom he married. The 
poets feigned that he possessed a helmet which rendered 
the wearer invisible. (See an ample and admirable de- 
scription of Pluto’s dominions in Virgil’s ‘ A&neid,” 
book vi. passzm.) 

Pluton. See PLuro. 

Plutone. See PLuro. 

Plu’tus, [Gr. [WAovro¢ ; It. PLuro, ploo’to,] in the 
Greek mythology, the god of riches, was said to be a son 
of Iasion and Ceres. The poets relate that Jupiter de- 
prived him of sight in order that he might distribute 
riches blindly and bestow his favours indiscriminately 
on the evil and the good. He was represented as lame, 
because he generally comes so slowly to those who seek 
him ; yet he had wings, to indicate how swiftly he often 
forsakes those whom he seems most to favour. (See 
KuvEra.) 

Pluvinel, de, deh plii’ve’nél’, (ANTOINE,) a French- 
man, noted for his skill in horsemanship, was born in 
Dauphiné in 1555. He was under-governor (sozs- 
gouverneur ) of the dauphin, (Louis XILI.,) and wrote a 
work called “‘ Manége Royal,” (1623.) Died in 1620. 

Plwa’vi-us, (ze. ‘the rainy,”) a surname of Jupiter 
among the Romans, who invoked him during long 
droughts. 

Pluymer, ploi’mer, (JAN,) a mediocre Dutch poet, 
born at Amsterdam, wrote during the reign of William 
IIL. of England, and published a volume of verses in 
1691. 

Po, del, dé] po, (PrerrRo,) an Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Palermo in 1610, was a pupil of Domeni- 
chino. Died at Naples in 1692. His son Giacomo, 
born at Rome in 1654, was a painter. He worked at 
Naples with success. Died in 1726. 

Po-ca-hon’tas, daughter of Powhatan, an Indian 
chief of Virginia, is celebrated for her heroism in inter- 
ceding for the life of Captain Smith, who was con- 
demned to death by her father. She was afterwards 
converted to Christianity, and married to John Rolfe, 
an English gentleman. Among her descendants in Vir- 
ginia was the celebrated John Randolph. Died in 1617. 

Poccetti, pot-chet/tee, properly BERNARDINO Bar- 
batelli, (bar-ba-tel’lee,) a skilful Italian painter, born at 
Florence about 1542. He painted figures, landscapes, 
flowers, and draperies with success, and displayed a 
great fertility of invention, Among his works is “ The 
Mission of the Apostles.” ‘‘ He was considered,” says 
Périés, “the Paul Veronese of his school.” Died at 
Florence in 1612. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.’”’ 


Pocoi, pot/chee, (FRANZ,) COUNT, a poet and de; 
signer, of Italian origin, was born at Munich in 1807. 
He has written verses and tales, 

Pochard, po’sh4r’, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic, 
born near Pontarlier in 1715. He wrote ‘‘ Method for 


* They quaff profound oblivion, secure from pain and woe.’’ 
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the Guidance of Souls,” (Méthode pour la Direction 
des Ames,” 1772.) Died in 1786. 

Pocholle, po’shol’, (PIERRE POMPONNE AMEDEE,) a 
French revolutionist, born at Dieppe in 1764, was a 
member of the Convention of 1792. Died in 1832. 

Pockels, pok’kels, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German 
moralist, born near Halle in 1757. He wrote, besides 
other works, ‘An Essay on the Character of Women,” 
(5 vols., 1799-1802,) and *‘ Man,” (“Der Mann,” 4 vols., 
1805-08.) Died in 1814. 

Po’cock, (EDWARD,) an eminent English divine and 
Orientalist, born at Oxford in 1604, studied in Corpus 
Christi College. He passed about six years at Aleppo 
as chaplain to the English merchants, (1630-36,) and 
learned Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, etc. In 1636 he be- 
came the first professor of Arabic at Oxford. Pocock is 
said to have been the best Arabic scholar of his time in 
England. He was presented to the rectory of Childrey 
in 1643, and obtained the chair of Hebrew at Oxford in 
1648. He published in 1648-50 ‘ Specimen Historize 
Arabum,” consisting of extracts from the History of 
Aboolfaraj, (Abulpharagius,) with a Latin version and 
notes. His most important work is a Latin translation 
of the entire History of the same author, which was pub- 
lished (with the original text) in 1663, in two volumes. 
Died at Oxford in 1691. 

See a ‘‘ Life of E. Pocock,’’ prefixed to his theological works, by 
LEONARD TWELLS, 1740. 

Pocock, (EpWAr?D,) an Oriental scholar, a son of the 
preceding, was born about 1646. He published in 1671 
the Arabic text, with a Latin version, of a work of 
Ibn-Tofayl, ‘“‘Self-Taught Philosopher,” (‘‘ Philosophus 
autodidactos.”’) 

Pocock, (Isaac,) an English painter and dramatist, 
born at Bristol in 1782; died in 1835. 

Pococke, po/kok, (RICHARD,) an English traveller, 
born at Southampton in 1704. He travelled in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, etc. in 1734-41, and published .a “ De- 
scription of the East and of Some Other Countries,” (3 
vols., 1743-45,) which was highly esteemed. He became 
Bishop of Ossory in 1756, and Bishop of Meath in 1765. 
Among his other works is a “ Description of the Giants’ 
Causeway.” Died in 1765. 

Poczobut, de, deh potch’o-boot, (MARTIN,) a Polish 
astronomer, born near Grodno in 1729; died in 1810. 

Podesta, po-dés-ta’, (GIAMBAYTISTA,) an Italian 
Orientalist, born in Istria. He became professor of 
Arabic at Vienna in 1674, and published “ Grammatical 
Course of Oriental Languages,” (“ Cursus grammaticalis 
Linguarum Orientalium,” 3 vols., 1687-1703.) 

Podiebrad, pod-ya’brad, (GrorGE,) King of Bo- 
hemia, born in 1420. He commanded an army of 
Hussites in the civil war about 1450, and was elected 
king in 1458, with the concurrence of the Catholic 
nobles. In 1466 he was excommunicated by Pope Paul 
II., because he maintained the right of communion 
under two forms. The pope also caused a crusade to 
be preached against him. In 1467 he was involved in 
a war against Matthias Corvinus, whom he defeated. 
He is said to have been an able and patriotic ruler. 
He died in 1471, and was succeeded by Ladislaus of 
Poland. 


See M. Jorpan, ‘Das Kénigthum Georgs Podiebrad,’’ 186r ; 
‘** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Poe, po, (EDGAR ALLEN,) a distinguished American 
poet, born at Baltimore in 1811. He graduated at the 
University of Virginia in 1826, and, having spent a year 
in Europe, became successively editor of the “ Southern 
Literary Messenger” at Charleston, and the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” and “Graham’s Magazine” at Phila- 
delphia, In 1844 he took charge of the ‘“ Broadway 
Journal,” New York. He died at Baltimore, in 1849, 
of delirium tremens. Among his principal prose works 
are “The Fall of the House of Usher,” “Tales of the 
Grotesque and Arabesque,” and “‘ The Gold Bug.” His 
* Raven” and other small poems have been much admired. 
He also wrote a collection of critical essays. ‘‘ His 
poems,” says R. W. Griswold, ‘are constructed with 
wonderful ingenuity and finished with consummate art. 
They illustrate a morbid sensitiveness of feeling, a 
shadowy and gloomy imagination, and a taste almost 
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faultlese m the apprehension of that sort of beauty most 
agreeable to his temper.” 

See GriswoLp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America,” and a “‘ Memoir 
of Poe,” prefixed to a collection of his works published by R. W. 
GRISWOLD, in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1858 ; ‘‘ North 
American Review’ for October, 1856; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
June, 1857. 

Poel, van der, van der pool, (EGBERT,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Rotterdam about 1620. He painted 
landscapes, interiors, and nocturnal conflagrations with 
success. Died about 1690. 

Poelemburg, poo/lem-birc’, (CORNELIS,) surnamed 
1L BrRusco and IL SATIRO, an eminent Dutch painter, 
born at Utrecht in 1586, was a pupil of Abraham -Bloe- 
maert. After spending many years at Rome and Florence, 
he was invited to England by Charles L., for whom he 
painted some works. He excelled in landscape-painting, 
and also produced several historical pictures, Died at 
Utrecht in 1660. 

See CHARLES Bianc, ‘‘ La Vie des Peintres.”’ 


Poelitz. See POuirz. 

Poellnitz. See POLLNIYz. 

Poeppig. See Popric. 

Poerio, po-a’re-o, (CARLO,) a liberal Italian politician, 
born at Naples in 1803. He was minister of public in- 
struction at Naples for a short time in 1848. He was 
arrested by order of the Neapolitan government in 
July, 1849, and condemned to twenty-four yéars’ im- 
prisonment and hard labour. The cruel treatment 
inflicted on him and others was denounced by Mr. 
Gladstone in a famous letter to Lord Aberdeen. He 
escaped, or was released, about 1858, after which he 
was a member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
Died in 1867. 

Poerio, (GIUSEPPE,) an eloquent Italian advocate, 
born at Catanzaro, was the father of the preceding. He 
was an active supporter of the republic formed at Naples 
in 1799. In 1808 he was appointed procureur-général 
by Murat. Died at Florence in 1843. 

Poerner. See PORNER. 

Poérson, po’ér’sdn’, (CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a French 
painter of history, born in Paris about 1652; died at 
Rome in 1725. 

Pogge, Le. See Poccio. 

Poggendorf, pog’gen-dorf’, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a 
German savant and professor of natural philosophy at 
Berlin, was born at Hamburg in 1796. He became in 
1824 editor of the ‘ Annals of Physics and Chemistry.” 
Among his principal works is a treatise ““On the Mag- 
netism of the Voltaic Pile,” in which he was the first 
to explain the principles of the multiplicator and its 
application. 

Poggi, de’, da pod’jee, (GIUSEPPE,) CHEVALIER, an 
Italian writer, born near Piacenza in 1761. He was a 
member of the French legislative body from 1811 to 1814. 
He wrote “On Sincere Reformation,” (‘‘ Delle Emende 
sincere,” 3 vols., 1791,) and other works. Died in 
France in 1842. 

Poggiani, pod-ja’nee, (GruLIo,) an Italian scholar, 
born at Suna, on Lake Maggiore, in 1522. He was 
secretary of Carlo Borromeo. He left ‘Epistles and 
Orations,” in Latin, (4 vols., 1756-62,) which are said to 
be elegant. Died in 1568. 

Poggio Bracciolini, pod’jo brat-cho-lee’nee, [Fr. 
LE PocGcE, leh pozh,| (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a dis- 
tinguished Italian scholar and reviver of learning, was 
born near Florence in 1380, He was a pupil of John of 
Ravenna, was appointed apostolic secretary about 1413, 
and served several successive popes in that capacity. 
He rendered important services to literature by the dis- 
covery of ancient manuscripts, for which he searched in 
monasteries. He discovered seven orations of Cicero, 
twelve plays of Plautus, the commentaries of Asconius 
Pedianus, the history of Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
other classic works. He wrote satires against the monks 
and clergy, and against Filelfo, with whom he was in- 
volved in a long and acrimonious controversy. In 1435 
he married a young lady named Selvaggia Buondelmonti. 
After this event he resided many years at Florence, and 
published in 1437 a collection of letters, which were 
greatly admired. Having passed several years in Rome, 
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ne returned to Florence about 1450, and was appointed 
chancellor there in 1453. Among his works, which are 
all in Latin, are a “ Dialogue on Nobility,” (“ De No- 
bilitate Dialogus,”) a ‘History of Florence from 1350 
to 1455,” (“ Historia Florentina,” etc., 1476,) and “ On 
the Mutability of Fortune,” (“De Varietate Fortune.”) 
He died in Florence in October, 1459. 

See WILLIAM SHEPHERD, ‘Life of Poggio Bracciolini,” 1802; 
Tuorscumipt, “ Dissertatio de F. Poggii Bracciolini Vita,” 1713; 
J. Lenrant, “ Poggiana,” etc., 2 vols., 1720; Nictron, ‘“ Mé- 
moires ;” C. Nisarp, “Les Gladiateurs de la République des Let- 
tres ;” “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”? for 
October, 1836. 

Pohl, pol, (JOHANN CuRISTOPH,) a German physician, 
born near Liegnitz in 1706; died in 1780, 

Pohl, (JOHANN EMANUEL,) a German botanist, born 
at Vienna in 1784. He published, in Latin, “ Descrip- 
tions and Figures of Brazilian Plants,” (2 vols., 1827-31,) 
and, in German, “Travels in Brazil,” (2 vols., 1832.) 
Died in 1834. 

Poilly, de, deh pw4’ye’, (FRANGOIS,) an eminent 
French engraver, born at Abbeville in 1622. He worked 
in Rome and Paris, and engraved some works of Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, and Poussin. In 1664 he received the 
title of engraver to the king. Died in Paris in 1693. 

Poilly, de, (JEAN Baprisrr,) a skilful engraver, a 
nephew of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1669 ; 
died in Paris in 1728. 

Poilly, de, (NIcoLas,) an engraver, born at Abbe- 
ville in 1626, was the father of the preceding. He was 
not equal to his brother Frangois. Died in 1696. 

Poin’dex-ter, (GEORGE,) an able American states- 
man and jurist; born in Louisa county, Virginia. Hav- 
ing removed to Mississippi, he was appointed in 1813 
United States judge for that district, and was elected 
to Congress in 1817. He there distinguished himself 
by his eloquent defence of the course of General Jack- 
son in the Seminole war. He was afterwards elected 
Governor of the State, and in 1831 a Senator of the 
United States. He became an opponent of President 
Jackson, and ceased to be a Senator in 1835. Died 
in 1853. 

Poin’sett, (JoEL RoBErRts,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can statesman and diplomatist, born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1779. Having been several times elected 
to Congress, he was sent in 1825 as minister to Mexico 
by President Adams. In the contest between the Nul- 
lification and Union parties he became the leader of the 
latter. He was appointed secretary of war by President 
Van Buren in March, 1837. He retired from that office 
in March, 1841, after which he was not employed in the 
public service. He wrote ‘“ Notes on Mexico.” Died 
in December, 1851. 

See the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. i.; ‘‘ Democratic Review’’ for February and March, 1838, (with 
a portrait.) 

Poinsinet, pwan’se’nd’/, ( ANTOINE ALEXANDRE 
HENRI,) a French dramatist, born at Fontainebleau in 
1735. He wrote several successful comedies and comic 
operas, among which is ‘The Circle, or Soirée a la 
Mode,” (1771.) He was accidentally drowned at Cor- 
dova, in Spain, in 1760. 

Poinsinet de Sivry, pwin’se’nd’ deh se’vre’, 

(Louts,) a French Wttérateur, born at Versailles in 1733. 
We produced a popular tragedy, named “ Briséis,” 
(1759,) and various other works of little merit. He 
translated Pliny’s “ Natural History,” (1771-81.) He 
was a brother-in-law of Palissot. Died in 1804. 
; Poinsot, pwan’so/, (Louts,) a French geometer, born 
in Paris in. 1777. He published in 1803 ‘‘ Elements 
of Statics,” which presents new and ingenious ideas. 
Among his other works is a “Memoir on the Applica- 
tion of Algebra to the Theory of Numbers,” (1820.) 
He was elected to the Institute, in place of Ta Gran 
: = ge, 
in 1813. In 1852 he became a senator. Died in De- 
cember, 1859. 

Poiret, pwa’ra’, (JEAN Louis Marrr,) a French 
naturalist, born at Saint-Quentin about 1755. He pub- 
lished ‘Travels in Barbary,” (2 vols., 1789,) a work of 
merit, a “ Botanical Dictionary,” (20 vols., 1789-1823,) 
which forms part of the “Encyclopédie Méthodique » 
and “The Philosophical, Literary, and Economical 
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History of the Useful Plants of Europe,” (7 vols., 1825 
-29.) Died in 1834. 


See Qu#rarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.’ 


Poiret, (PIERRE,) a French philosopher and mystical 
writer, born at Metz in 1646. He became a Protestant 
minister, and preached at Hamburg and Amsterdam. It 
is stated that he rejected the light and guidance of 
reason. He wrote, in Latin, besides many other works, 
“The Divine Economy,” (7 vols., 1687.) Died in 1719. 


See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Poirier, pwa‘re-a/, (GERMAIN,) a French monk, was 
born in Paris in 1724. He wrote a “History of the 
Reign of Henry I. of France.” Died in 1803. 

Poirson, pwir’sodn’, (AUGUSTE SIMON JEAN CHRY- 
SOSTOME,) a French historian, born in Paris in 1795. He 
was principal of the Collége Charlemagne from 1837 to 
1853. His chief works are a ‘History of Rome,” (2 
vols., 1824-26,) and a “ History of Henry IV.,” (2 vols., 
1857.) 

Poirson, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French geographer, 
born in the Vosges in 1760. He excelled in the con- 
struction of terrestrial globes. Died in 1831. 

Pois, Le, leh pw4, (ANTOINE,) a French numismatist, 
born at Nancy in 1525; died in 1578. 

Pois, Le, (CHARLES,) [Lat. CARro/Lus Pr’so,] a dis- 
tinguished physician, born at Nancy, France, in 1563. 
He published a work entitled “ Book of Select Observa- 
tions and Counsels,” (‘Selectiorum Observationum et 
Consiliorum Liber,” 1618,) which, says Weiss, “assures 
to him the reputation of agreat physician.” Died in 1633, 

Pois, Le, (Nicoxas,) the father of the preceding, 
born at Nancy in 1527, was a skilful physician. He 
published a good work “On the Knowledge and Cure 
of Diseases,” (‘‘ De Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis,” 
1580.) Died in 1587. 

Poiseuille, pwa’zul’ or pwa’zuh’ye, (JEAN Louis 
Marik,) a French physician and physiologist, born in 
Paris in 1799. He wrote, besides other works, ‘ Re- 
searches on the Course of the Blood in the Veins,” 
(1831.) 

Poissant, pwa’s6n’, (THIRAUT,) a French sculptor, 
born near Crécy in 1605 ; died in 1660. 

Poisson, pwa’sdn’, (NIcOLAS JOSEPH,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born in Paris in 1637, was a disciple of Des- 
cartes. He published “Delectus Actorum Ecclesiz 
Universalis,” (2 vols., 1706.) Died in 1710. 

Poisson, (RAYMOND,) a popular French comedian, 
born in Paris in 1633; died in 1690. His grandson, 
FRANGOIS ARNOUL, (1696-1753,) was a favourite comic 
actor of the Parisian stage. 

Poisson, (SIMEON DENIS,) an excellent and profound 
French geometer, born at Pithiviers (Loiret) on the 21st 
of June, 1781. He entered the Polytechnic School in 
1798, and attracted the notice of La Grange and La 
Place. He became professor in the same school in 
1802, a member of the Bureau of Longitudes in 1808. a 
member of the Institute in 1812, and counsellor of the 
University in 1820. In 1811 he published an excellent 
treatise on mechanics, “ Traité de Mécanique,” (2 vols.) 
In his “New Theory of Capillary Action” (1831) he 
completes the researches of La Place by superadding 
the consideration of the variation of density. He pub- 
lished a “‘ Mathematical Theory of Heat,” (2 vols., 1835,) 
and a treatise on the theory of probabilities applied to 
judicial trials, ‘‘ Recherches sur la Probabilité des Juge- 
ments,” etc., (1837.) He also contributed more than 
three hundred memoirs to various journals and periodi- 
cals. Among these is a remarkable treatise “On the 
Invariability of the Mean Movements of the Grand 
Planetary Axes.” It was in the domain of mathematical 
physics that the genius of Poisson was most signally 
displayed. He brought this science to great perfection, 
especially in its application to static electricity and mag- 
netism. - In 1837 he was raised to the dignity of a peer 
of France, although he never was a politician. Died in 
April, 1840. 

See Araco, ‘‘ Notices biographiques,”’ tome ii.; “Notice sur 
Poisson,’’ Orléans, 1840; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Poissonnier, pw4’so’ne-4’, (PierRE,) a French 
chemist and physician, born at Dijon in 1720. He was 
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sent by the king about 1760 on a secret mission to Eliza- 
beth of Russia, and, on his return, received the title of 
councillor of state. He invented an apparatus or pro- 
cess to convert sea-water into fresh water. In 1764 he 
became inspector and director of medicine for all the 
hospitals and maritime arsenals of France. Died in 1798. 

Poitevin, pwat’van’,(J ACQUES,) a French astronomer, 
born at Montpellier in 1742. He published “ An Essay 
on the Climate of Montpellier,” (1803.) Died in 1807. 

Poitevin, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a French architect, 
born at Bordeaux in 1782; died in 1859. 

Poitevin, (ROBERT,) a French physician, born proba- 
bly in Poitou about 1390. He was employed by the 
queen, and by Agnes Sorel. Died in 1474. 

Poitevin de Maureillan, pwat’van’ deh md’rd’yén’, 
(CASIMIR,) VICOMTE, a French general, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1772. He distinguished himself at Austerlitz, 
in 1805, and at Borodino, in 1812. Died in 1829. 

Poitiers, de, (DIANE.) See DIANE, 

Poivre, pwavr, (PIERRE,) a French traveller, born at 
Lyons in 1719. He visited China in 1740, after which 
he became an agent of the French East India Company, 
and went to the Moluccas, from which he transplanted 
the nutmeg-tree and other spices to the Isle of France. 
He was zztendant of the Isles of France and Bourbon 
from 1767 to 1773. He is said to have exhibited there 
an almost perfect model of an administrator and public 
benefactor. Died in 1786. 

See Duronr pe Nemours, “ Notice sur la Vie de M. Poivre,”’ 
1786; A. Bouts, ‘‘ Notice sur Poivre,”’ 1835. 

Poivre, Le, leh pw4vr, a geometer, born at Mons, 
Belgium, lived about 1700. He wrote a “Treatise on 
Sections of a Cylinder and Cone,” (1704.) 

Poix, pwd, (ANTOINE CLAUDE DOMINIQUE. JUST,) 
Comte de Noailles and Prince de Poix, a French diplo- 
matist, born in Paris in 1777; died in 1846. 

Poix, de, deh pwA, (Louts,) a learned French monk, 
born in the diocese of Amiens in 1714. He published 
a new version of the Psalms, (1762,) and “ Principles 
discussed to facilitate the Study of the Prophetic Books,” 
(16 vols., 1755-64.) Died in 1782. 

Pojarski. See PozHARSKI. 

Polain, polan’, (MarHizu LAMBERT,) a Belgian 
historian, born at Liege in 1808. His chief work is a 
“History of Liege,” (‘Histoire de l’ancien Pays de 
Liége,” 2 vols., 1844-48,) which is commended. 

Polanco, po-lan’ko, the name of three good Spanish 
painters, who were brothers and natives of Seville. 
The latest work of Carlos Polanco is dated 1686. 

Pole, [Lat. Po’Lus,| (REGINALD,) a celebrated Eng- 
lish cardinal and scholar, was born in Staffordshire in 
1500. His mother, Margaret Plantagenet, was a niece 


of Edward IV., a daughter of George, Duke of Clar- | 


ence, and cousin-german to Queen Elizabeth who was 
the mother of Henry VIII. He was educated at Oxford, 
and became Dean of Exeter at the age of nineteen. He 
pursued his studies at Padua, where he formed friend- 
ships with Erasmus, Bembo, and Sadolet, and returned 
fo England in 1525. About 1531 he lost the favour of 
Menry VIII. by his opposition to the divorce of Queen 
‘Catherine. Having retired to the continent for safety, 
the wrote a famous treatise “For the Unity of the 
Church,” (“Pro Unitate Ecclesiz,”) printed at Rome 
without date, in which he controverted the pretensions 
of Henry to be the head of the Church. His mother 
and brother were executed by order of the king, and he 
was attainted. On the accession of Queen Mary (1553) 
he was sent by the pope as legate to England. He suc- 
ceeded Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1555 
or 1556. Historians are divided in opinion in relation 
to his complicity in the persecutions of this reign; and 
his character is commonly represented as mild and 
humane. Died in 1558. 

See Beccapg ttt, ‘‘ Vita Poli Cardinalis,’”? 1553; an English ver- 
sion of the same, published by PvE in 1766; Frounkr, “ History of 
England; THomas Purtutpps, *‘ Life of R. Pole,’ 1764; Hume, 
** History of England;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Polemburg. See POELEMBURG. 

Pol/e-mo or Pol’e-mon, [Gr. llodéuwv; Fr. PoLt- 
MON, po’ld’/mdn’,| a Greek philosopher, born at Athens, 
or in Attica. He succeeded Xenocrates as the head 
of the old Academy about 315 B.c., and wrote several 


works, which are not extant. Among his disciples 
were Zeno the Stoic, and Arcesilaus. Died about 
272 B.C. 

See Fasricius, “‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;’? Diocenrs LAERTIUS. 

Polemo, a Greek writer, who is supposed to have 
lived between 100 and 250 a.p. He left a work on 
Physiognomy, which is extant. He is quoted by Origen. 

Polemo or Polemon, surnamed PERIEGE/TEs, | Fr. 
POLEMON LE PERIEGETE, po’la’mon’ Jeh pa’re’a’zhat’, | 
a Greek geographer, born at Samos or Sicyon, obtained 
the citizenship of Athens, and lived about 200 B.c. He 
wrote many works on geography, etc., of which fragments 
are extant. 

Polemo, or Polemo the Sophist, a celebrated 
Greek rhetorician, born at Laodicea, flourished about 
130 A.D. He taught rhetoric at Smyrna, and obtained 
the favour of Trajan and Hadrian. He wrote several 
works, which are lost, except two orations. He died 
at the age of fifty-six. 


See Puitosrratus, ‘‘ Vita Sophistarum ;” Fasrictus, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Greca.” 


Polémon. See PoLemo. 

Poleni, po-la’nee, (GIOVANNI,) Marquis, an Italian 
natural philosopher, born at Venice in 1683. He be- 
came professor of physics at Padua in 1715, and suc- 
ceeded N. Bernoulli as professor of mathematics in 1719, 
Among his numerous works are a “ Dialogue on Celes+ 
tial Vortices,” (1712,) and “On the Mixed Motion of 
Water,” (“De Motu Aquz mixto,” 1717.) He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1761. 

See P. Cossatt, “‘ Elogio del Professor Poleni,’’ 1813; FABRONI, 
‘Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;”’ G. GENNARI, ‘‘ Elogio del 
Marchese G. Poleni,”’ 1839. 

Polenta, da, da po-lén’t&, (GutDo NovELLO,) became 
Lord of Ravenna in 1275. He befriended the exiled 
Dante, who came to his court in 1319 and remained 
there until his death in 1321. Died in 1323. 

Polentone, po-lén-to’na, [Lat. POLENTo’/NuS,] (SEC- 
co or XIcco,) an Italian scholar and writer, born at 
Padua about 1390. Among his works are a “ Life of 
Seneca,” and a comedy called ‘‘ Catinia,” (1842.) Died 
about 1462. 

See J. E. Kapp, ‘‘ Dissertatio de X. Polentono,”’ 1733. 

Polevoi, po’léh-voi’, (NrkoLtat ALEXIEVITCH,) a 
Russian /t¢érateur and journalist, born in Siberia in 1796, 
became in 1825 editor of the ‘Moscow Telegraph,” a 
periodical of great ability and influence, which was after- 
wards suppressed by the government on account of its 
liberal views. Among his works, which are very nume- 
rous, we may name a “Life of Soovdrof,” (Suwarow,) 
a “Life of Peter the Great,” (4 vols., 1843,) regarded as 
the best life of that sovereign that has been written, the 
dramas of “Parasha the Siberian Girl” and ‘The 
Grandfather of the Russian Fleet,” and a ‘History of 
the Russian People,” a part of which only has been 
published. He also translated ‘‘ Hamlet,” and wrote 
a number of valuable critical essays on Russian litera- 
ture. Died in 1846, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Polhem, pol/hém, or Polhelm, pol’hélm, (Krisro- 
FER,) a Swedish engineer and mechanician, born in 
Gothland in 1661. He invented several useful machines, 
constructed the docks at Carlscrona, and obtained a title 
of nobility. Died in 1751. 

Poli, po’lee, (GIUSEPPE SAVERIO,) an Italian natural- 
ist and physiologist, born at Molfetta, inthe kingdom of 
Naples, in 1746. He became professor of geography and 
history in a military school at Naples about 1776, after 
which he was sent by the king to France and England 
to examine educational institutions and procure scientific 
apparatus. He was the preceptor of the prince who 
reigned as Francis I. His reputation is chiefly founded 
on an excellent work on testaceous mollusca, “‘ History 
and Anatomy of the Testacea of the Two Sicilies,” 
(“Testacea utriusque Siciliz eorumque Historia et 
Anatome,” 2 vols., 1791-95.) The third volume was 
published in 1826, ‘This magnificent work,” says Cu- 
vier, ‘represents their anatomy with much accuracy, and 
throws new light on their physiology.” Died in 1825. 


See P.N. Grampaoto, ‘‘ Elogio di S. Poli,’? 1825; SERAFINO 
Garr, ‘ Biografia di G. S, Poli,’’ 1825; TipaALpo, “ Biografia degli 
Italiani illustri.” 
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Poli, (MARTINO,) an Italian chemist, born at Lucca 
in 1662; died at Paris in 1714. 

Po’‘li-as, | Gr. To/ude, from 7oAuc, a “city,” ] (the “ protec- 
tress of cities,”) asurname of Athena, (Minerva.) There 
was at Athens a celebrated temple of Athena Polias. 

Polibio. See Potynius. 

Polidoro, See CARAVAGGIO. 

Polier, po’le-4’, (ANroINE No#,) a Swiss writer, 
born in 1713, was a friend of Voltaire. He became 
pastor of Lausanne in 1754, and wrote articles for the 
“Encyclopédie.” Died in 1783. 

Polignac, de, deh po’lén’yak’, (AUGUSTE JULES AR- 
MAND Marik£,) PrINCk, a French minister of state, born 
at Versailles in 1780. His mother, the Duchess of Po- 
lignac, was a favourite of Marie Antoinette. He became 
minister of foreign affairs in August, 1829, and the chief 
minister before the end of the year. His ultramontane 
and absolutist policy rendered him very unpopular. In 
consequence of the victory of the liberals and insurgents 
over Charles X. in 1830, he was arrested, tried for treason, 
and condemned to imprisonment for life. He was re- 
leased in 1836, and retired to England. Died in 1847. 

See ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1832, (by SouTHEY.) 


Polignac, de, (MELCHIOR,) a French diplomatist and 
Latin poet, born at Puy-en-Velay (Upper Loire) in 1661. 
He was sent in 1695 as ambassador to Poland, where 
by his address he induced a majority of the electors to 
choose the French prmce De Conti as king in 1697. He 
succeeded Bossuet in the French Academy in 1704. In 
1712 he was sent as plenipotentiary to the Congress of 
Utrecht. He became a cardinal in 1713. He acquired 
a high literary reputation by his Latin poem (in refu- 
tation of Lucretius) entitled ‘‘ Anti-Lucretius, sive de 
Deo et Natura Libri novem,” (1745.) Died in 1742. 
Voltaire, in his’ “Temple du Gofit,” praises Polignac 
as a successful opponent of Lucretius, and as one who 
combined the qualities of Virgil and Plato: 

“‘Réunissant Virgile avec Platon, 
Vengeur du Ciel et vainqueur de Lucréce.”’ 

See CurysostomME Faucuer, “ Histoire du Cardinal de Po- 
lignac,”” 2 vols., 1777; Dorrous DE Marran, “Eloge du Cardinal 
de Polignac,’’ 1742; SatntT-Simon, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;’’ ‘*‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Poliniére, po’le’ne-aik’, (PIERRE,) a French natural 
philosopher, born near Vire in 1671. He gained dis- 
tinction at the College of Harcourt as a teacher of natural 
philosophy by the experimental method, and published 
“Experiments in Physics,” (1709.) Died in 1734. 

Poliorcetes. See DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES, 

Polit, po’le’, Polite, po’lét’, or Le Poli, leh po‘le’, 
{Lat. Poxi/rus,] (JEAN,) a Flemish poet, born at or 
near Liege about 1554; died after 1601. 

Politi, po-lee’tee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian scholar, 
born at Florence in 1679. He became professor of 
eloquence at Pisa in 1733. He published, besides other 
works, an edition of Eustathius’s ‘‘Commentary on 
Homer,” with a Latin version and notes, (3 vols., 1730- 
35-) Died in 1752. 

See Faxront, ‘‘ Vitzee Italorum doctrina excellentium.”’ 

Politi, (LANCELoT.) See CATHARINUS. 

Politian, po-lish’e-an, [It. PoLIzIANo, po-lét-se-4/no ; 
Lat. Ponrria/nus; Fr. PoLIriEN, po‘le’se-A.N’,] (AN- 
GELO,) a celebrated Italian classical scholar and poet, 
born at Montepulciano, (Mons Politianus,) in Tuscany, in 
July, 1454. His family name was AMBROGINI. He studied 
Latin under Cristoforo Landino, and Greek under An- 
dronicus of Thessalonica. About 1468 he wrote stanzas, 
in Italian, in honour of Giuliano de’ Medici, which were 
much admired. He was patronized by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, who employed him as preceptor of his sons and 
treated him as a friend as long as he lived. As pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin at Florence, he acquired a 
high reputation. He produced elegant Latin versions 
of the History of Herodian, of the Manual of Epictetus, 
and of the “‘ Charmides” of Plato, He wrote notes on 
Ovid, Catullus, Pliny the Younger, and other Latin 
authors. Among his works are Latin odes and epi- 
grams, and a Latin poem called “ Rusticus.” “In his 
Latin poems,” says Ginguené, “we find the fire of an 
imagination truly poetic, and that taste and elegance 
which were the natural attributes of his mind,” Died 
at Florence in 1494. 
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“In 1480 or 1483,” says Hallam, “ Politian was placed 
in the chair of Greek and Latin eloquence at Florence, 
a station perhaps the most conspicuous and the most 
honourable which any scholar could occupy. It is 
beyond controversy that he stands at the head of that 
class in the fifteenth century. The envy of some of his 
contemporaries attested his superiority. In 1489 he 
published his once celebrated ‘Miscellanea,’ consisting 
of one hundred observations illustrating passages of 
Latin authors.” (Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) He was characterized by Erasmus as “rarum 
nature miraculum,” (“a rare miracle of nature.”’) 

See Serassi, “ Vita di A. Poliziano;” F. Orro Mencken, “ His- 
toria Vitze A. Politiani,”? 1736; Witt1am P, Greswe tv, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Angelus Politianus,” etc., 1801; Fapront, ‘‘ Elogj di Dante, di 
A. Poliziano,” etc., 1800; D. MotiEr, ‘* De Politiano,”’ 1698 ; Lone- 
FELLow, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe;’”? N. A. Bonarous, ‘‘ De 
A. Politiani Vita et Operibus,” 1845; Bayie, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary;” Trraposcut, “Storia della Letteratura Ita- 
liana ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale;”? ‘Lives of the Italian 
Poets,” by Rev. Henry Sresprnc; “Italian Narrative Poetry,” 
in the “ North American Review’? for October, 1824, (by PRESCOTT.) 

Politianus or Politiano. See PoLirian. 

Politien. See PoLiTian, 

Politus. See Pour. 

Politz or Poelitz, po’lits, (KARL HrtnricH Lup- 
WIG,) a German historian, born at Ernstthal in 1772. 
He became professor of history and statistics at Leipsic 
in 1815. Among his numerous works are a “ History 
of Saxony and the Duchy of Warsaw,” (3 vols., 1808-10,) 
and “Political Sciences according to the Ideas of our 
Epoch,” (5 vols., 1823-28.) Died in 1838. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’”’ 

Poliziano. See POLITIAN. 

Polk, pok, (JAMES KNox,) the eleventh President 
of the United States, was born in Mecklenburg county, 
North Carolina, on the 2d of November, 1795, and re- 
moved with his father to Middle Tennessee in 1806. 
He graduated in the University of North Carolina 
about 1816, and studied law. He was elected a member 
of Congress from Tennessee in 1825 and at several suc- 
ceeding elections. In 1835 he was chosen Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by the Democrats. He 
was also Speaker of the twenty-fifth Congress, (1837-38.) 
In 1839 he was elected Governor of Tennessee for two 
years. At the election of 1841 he was defeated by the 
Whig candidate for Governor. In 1844 Polk and Dallas 
were nominated for the offices of President and Vice- 
President by the Democratic National Convention, which 
on the first ballot had not given Mr. Polk a single vote. 
His competitor was Henry Clay. The principal issue in 
this election was the annexation of Texas, which Mr. 
Polk was pledged to promote. He was elected, receiving 
one hundred and seventy electoral votes out of two 
hundred and seventy-five, which was the whole number. 
He appointed James Buchanan secretary of state, and, 
after the formal annexation of Texas to the Union, 
(1845,) involved the country in an aggressive war against 
Mexico, which began in May, 1846. The army of the 
United States, commanded by General Scott, after 
several victories, took the city of Mexico in September, 
1847. The Mexicans obtained peace by the cession of 
Upper California and New Mexico. A dispute with the 
British government about the boundary of Oregon was 
settled during his administration, by an agreement that 
the parallel of 49° should be the dividing line. He re- 
tired from office in March, and died at Nashville in 
June, 1849. 

See L. Cuase, ‘“‘ History of the Administration of James K. 
Polk,”’ 1850; Levi Woopsury, ‘‘ Eulogy on James K. Polk,’ 1850. 

Polk, (LEONIDAS,) an American who became famous 
for his twofold character of bishop and general, was 
born at Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1806, and graduated 
at West Point in 1827. He was ordained an Episcopal 
clergyman about 1831, and was chosen Bishop of Loui- 
siana in 1841. In 1861 he took arms against the Union, 
with the rank of major-general, and distinguished him- 
self by his activity and zeal in the Confederate service. 
He occupied Columbus, Kentucky, in September, 1861, 
and evacuated it about the 1st of March, 1862. He 
commanded a division at the battle of Shiloh, April, 
1862, and served as lieutenant-general at the battle of 
Stone River, which ended January 2, 1863. He led a 


_ painting is ‘The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian.” 
was invited to Rome by Innocent VIII., for whom (with 


‘engraver, born in Paris about 1810. 


conismi,” (1504,) and other works. 


_ Tralles, in Asia Minor. 
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corps at the battle of Chickamauga, September 19-20, 


1863. He was killed near Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, 


in June, 1864. 
a a notice of General Bishop Polk in “Southern Generals,’’ 
1865. 

Pollajuolo, pol-l4-yoo-o/lo, (ANTONIO,) an eminent 
Italian painter and sculptor, born at Florence in 1426 or 
1431, was also a skilful goldsmith. His master-piece of 
He 


the aid of his brother Pietro) he made a monument to 
Sixtus IV. He excelled in composition and in knowledge 
of anatomy. Died in 1408. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.’? 

Pollajuolo, (PreTro,) a painter and sculptor, born at 
Florence about 1434, was a brother of the preceding, 
whom he aided in many of his paintings and sculptures, 
but was less eminent than he. Died in 1498. 

Pollajuolo, (SIMoNE.) See CRONACA. 

Pollet, po’la’, (Jos—EpH MicHrEL ANGE,) a French 
sculptor, born at Palermo in 1814. He became a resi- 
dent of Paris about 1844, and obtained a first medal in 
1850. His works adorn the Tuileries and other imperial 


‘palaces. 


Pollet, (Vicror FLORENCE,) a French painter and 
He gained by his 
engravings the prize of Rome in 1838, and a medal of 
the first class in 1849. 

Pol’lex-fen, (Sir HENRY,) an English judge, born 
probably in Devonshire. He was counsel for the bishops 
in their famous trial, (1688.) He was appointed chief 
justice of the common pleas in 1689. Died in 1692. 

See Foss, ‘* The Judges of England.”’ 


Pollich, pol/lik, (JoHANN ADAM,) a German natural- 
ist, born at Lautern in 1740. He published a good Flora 
of the Palatinate, ‘“ Historia Plantarum in Palatinatu 
Electorali sponte nascentium,” (1776.) Died in 1780, 

Pollich, [Lat. Potiicu’1us,] (MARriN,) a German 
physician, eminent for learning, born at Mellerstadt, 
was an ancestor of the preceding. He became in 1503 


professor of theology in the University of Wittenberg, 


He published “ La- 
Died in 1513. 
, See Borrner, “ Vita Pollichii,” 1751 ; Bismark, ‘‘ Vita Pollichii,” 
1614. 

Pollichius. See POLLIcu. 

Pol/li-o, (ASINIUS,) a sophist or philosopher, born at 
He taught at Rome about 50 


of which he was the first rector. 


_ B.C., and, according to Suidas, wrote a commentary on 
Aristotle’s treatise “On Animals.” 


' distinguished as a critic. 


Pol’li-o, [Fr. Potton, po’le’dn’,] (CAtus ASINIUS,) 
an eminent Roman orator, author, and patron of litera- 
ture, was born at Rome in 76 8.c. He was a partisan 
of Czesar in the civil war which began in 49 B.c., and 
crossed the Rubicon with that chief. He took part in 
the battle of Pharsalia, in 48, and commanded in Spain 


_ against Sextus Pompey at the time of Czesar’s death, 44 
meB.C, 
obtained the office of consul by their influence in 4o 


Having taken arms for Antony and Octavius, he 


B.c, and saved the patrimony of Virgil from confiscation. 
Virgil addressed to him the fourth eclogue in 40 B.c., 
and the eighth eclogue soon after that date. Pollio 
retired from the public service about the year 38, and 


‘remained neutral in the war between Octavius and An- 
‘tony, He founded the first public library at Rome, and 


patronized Virgil, Horace, and other poets. He wrote a 
valuable history of the civil wars of Rome, and several 
poems, which were praised by Virgil. None of these 
‘works are extant. His excellence as an orator is attested 
by Quintilian and other ancient writers. He was also 
He had ason named C. Asi- 
nius Gallus. (See GALLUS.) Died in 4 A.p. 

See THorseckE, ‘‘Commentatio de C. A. Pollionis Vita et Stu- 
diis,”” 1820; ExERMAN, ‘‘Dissertatio de C. A. Pollione,’’ 1748: 
“Appian, “De Bello Civili;’? Dz Buany, ‘‘Pollion, ou Je Siécle 
d’Auguste,”’ 4 vols,, 1808; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pollio, (TREBELLIUS,) a Roman historian who lived 
in the reign of Constantine I, He was one of the 
authors of the ‘ Historia Augusta,” to which he con- 
tributed the lives of the two Valerians, of the two 
Gallieni, of the Thirty Tyrants, and of Claudius. 
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Pollion. See Poituio. 

Pollnitz or Poellnitz, pol’nits, (KARL Lupwic,) a 
German adventurer and historical writer, born at Isso- 
min (Prussia) in 1692. He sought fortune at several 
courts of Europe, and was appointed grand master of 
ceremonies by Frederick the Great. He wrote, besides 
other works, “ Saxe galante,” (1737,) which narrates the 
amours of King Augustus, and Memoirs of his own 
life and times, (“Mémoires du Baron de Poellnitz,” 3 
vols., 1734.) Died in 1775. 

Pol’lock, (Sir FrEDERICK,) an English judge, born 
in London in 1783. He became attorney-general in 1834, 
and lord chief baron of the exchequer in 1844, which 
position he held until 1866. Died in 1870. 

See Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England,” vol. ix.; “‘ Autobiography 
of William Jerdan,” vol. i. chaps. ili.-iv. 

Pollock, (Sir GEorcr,) an English general, a brother 
of the preceding, was born in London in 1786. He 
commanded an army which defeated the Affghans 
in 1841. 

Pol’lock, (JAmMrs,) an American Governor, born in 
Pennsylvania, graduated at Princeton College in 1831. 
He represented a district of Pennsylvania in Congress 
from 1843 to 1849, and was elected Governor of that 
State by the People’s party, or Republicans, for three 
years, (1855-58.) 

Pol’lok, (RoBERT,) a British poet, born at Muirhouse, 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland, in 1798 or 1799. He studied 
at the University of Glasgow, and chose the profession 
of minister of the gospel. He obtained a license as 
minister in the United Secession Church in 1827, but 
his health was already fatally impaired by excessive 
study. His reputation is founded on “ The Course of 
Time,” (1827,) a didactic poem, which found many ad- 
mirers, especially among those who take an interest in 
religious poetry. It contains some beautiful and many 
powerful passages, but it has great defects, and is not 
considered very attractive as a poem, apart from its 
religious and moral doctrines. “The Course of Time,” 
says Moir, “is a very extraordinary poem, vast in its 
conception, vast in its plan, vast in its materials, and 
vast, if very far from perfect, in its achievement.” ‘ The 
Course of Time,” says Professor Wilson, “ for so young 
a man, was a vast achievement. . . . He had much to 
learn in composition. ... But the soul of poetry is 
there, though often dimly enveloped ; and many passages 
there are, and long ones too, that heave and hurry 
and glow along in a divine enthusiasm.” He wrote, 
in prose, “Tales of the Covenanters.” Died near 
Southampton in September, 1827. 

See ‘‘ Life of R. Pollok,’’ by his brother, 1842; CHAMBERS, 
** Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine”’ for June, 1827. 

Polluche, po’liish’, (DANIEL,) a French antiquary, 
born at Orléans in 1689. He wrote a “ Description of 
Orléans,” (1736.) Died in 1768. 

Pol’/lux, a demi-god of classic mythology, and a 
brother of Castor. See Casror and POLLUX. 

Pol/lux, (JuLtius,) a Greek grammarian, whose proper 
name was POLYDEUCES, was born at Naucratis, in Egypt, 
about 130 A.D. He enjoyed the favour of Marcus Aure- 
lius and Commodus, and taught rhetoric at Athens in 
the reign of the latter. His works are all lost, except 
his “‘Onomasticon,” a kind of dictionary of Greek words, 
(not in alphabetical order,) which is highly prized. He 
died at the age of fifty-eight. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzeca.”’ 

Pol/lux, (JuLIus,) a Byzantine writer, who lived in 
the tenth or eleventh century. He wrote a “Chronicle, 
or Universal History from the Creation to the Time of 
Valens,” which is extant. 

Po/lo, (GASPAR GIL,) a Spanish poet and novelist, 
born at Valencia about the middle of the sixteenth 
century.. He was a lawyer and a professor of Greek. 
He gained celebrity by a poetical romance, entitled 
“Diana in Love,” (‘Diana enamorada,”) which was 
translated into English, French, and Latin. 

See LoncFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 

Polo, (JAYME,) called THE ELDER, a Spanish painter, 
born at Burgos in 1560, was a good colorist. Died 
in 1600. 
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Polo, (JAYME,) THE YOUNGER, a painter, born at 
Burgos in 1620; died at Madrid in 1655.“ 

Po’lo, (Marco,) [Fr. Marc Pot, mark pol, (or PAUL, 
pol,)] a famous Venetian traveller, born about 1252, 
was a son of Niccold Polo, a merchant of noble rank. 
About 1255 Niccold and his brother Matteo, or Maffeo, 
commenced an extensive expedition, with a stock of 
precious stones, which they sold to a Tartar chief on 
the Volga. They arrived in 1261 at Bokhara, where 
they learned the Mongol language. Accepting the in- 
vitation of a Persian envoy whom they met at Bokhara, 
they accompanied him to the court of Kooblai Khan, 
the Great Mogul, who ruled over China and Tartary. 
This prince received them favourably, and accredited 
them as his ambassadors to the pope, whom he desired to 
senN to him a hundred learned men to teach his Mongol 
subjects. They returned home in 1269, and found that 
the pope had died in 1268. His successor, who was 
not elected until 1271 or 1272, gave them letters to 
Kooblai Khan, to whom they returned accompanied by 
young Marco. They arrived at the court of Kooblai 
in 1275. Marco learned several Asiatic languages, and 
obtained the favour of the Khan, who sent him on im- 
portant missions to China and other provinces. He 
was the first European that entered China, in which 
he passed several years. Having obtained the consent 
of Kooblai Khan, the three Venetians quitted his ser- 
vice about 1292, and, embarking on the coast of China, 
came to Ormuz by water, and reached Venice in 1295, 
with many diamonds, rubies, etc. of great value. Marco 
commanded a galley in a battle against the Genoese, by 
whom he was taken prisoner. During his long cap- 
tivity he composed a narrative of his adventures, by the 
aid of notes which he had written previously. It is said 
that a French version of his book was made under his 
direction. His narrative produced a great sensation, 
and was translated into many languages, but for several 
ages was regarded as a tissue of fictions or gross ex- 
aggerations. The researches and revelations of suc- 
cessive centuries have more and more confirmed his 
veracity; and it is now recognized that his services had 
great influence on the progress of navigation and com- 
merce. ‘When in the long series of ages,” says M. 
Walckenaer, “we search for three men who by the 
grandeur and influence of their discoveries have con- 
tributed most to the progress of geography or of our 
knowledge of the globe, the modest name of the 
Venetian traveller presents itself in the same line with 
the names of Alexander the Great and Christopher 
Columbus.” He died about 1324. Among the best 
editions of his book is that of Baldelli, ‘Il Milione di 
Messer Marco Polo,” (4 vols., 1827.) An English ver- 
sion, by Marsden, was published in 1818. 

See Pracipo Zura, ‘Di M. Polo e degli altri antichi Viag- 
giatori,’’ etc., 1818; Stern, “ Ueber den Venetianer M. Polo,”’ 182r ; 
G. B. BALDELLI, ‘‘ Vita di M. Polo,” 1827; G. Pauruier, article 
“Polo,” in the ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review” for January, 1819, and July, 1868. 

Polonceau, po’lén’so’, (ANTOINE Rimt1,) a French 
engineer, born at Rheims in 1778. As engineer-in-chief 
of the department of Mont Blanc, he constructed a road 
over Mont Cenis about 1812. Among his works is the 
Pont du Carrousel at Paris, (1834.) He wrote several 
professional works. Died in 1847. His son, JEAN Bar- 
THELEMY CAMILLE, (1813~-59,) was distinguished as a 
railway engineer and director. 

_Poltrot de Meré, pol/tro’ deh meh-r4’, (JEAN,) a 
French fanatic, who assassinated Francis, Duke de 
Guise, in 1563. He was executed the same year. 

Polus. See PoLr. 

PO‘lus, a Sophist of Agrigentum, lived about 400 B.C., 
and was a disciple of Gorgias. He wrote a work on 
rhetoric. 


Polus, (MATTHEW.) See Poorr. 

Polwhele, pol/wheel, (Rev. RICHARD,) an English 
antiquary and poet, born at Truro in 1759 or 1760. 
Among his works is a “ History of Cornwall.” Died 
in 1838. 

Polyzenus, pol-e-ee’nus, [IoAtawoc,] or Lampsacus 
was an eminent mathematician; but, having become a 
friend and disciple of Epicurus, he renounced geometry, 
as unworthy of his notice. ‘ 
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Polyzenus, a Macedonian writer, who lived about 
150 A.D. He wrote a work on “Stratagems in War,” 
which he dedicated to Marcus Aurelius and Verus. It 
is extant, and is prized for the numerous anecdotes and 
facts which he has collected, and which are not found 
elsewhere. 

Polybe. See Porystus. 

Polybius. See Potysus. 

Po-lyb/i-us, [Gr. TloAv6vo¢ ; Fr. Potyse, po‘léb’; It. 
POLIBIO, po-lee’be-o,] a celebrated Greek historian, born 
at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, about 206 B.c. He was a 
son of Lycortas, who succeeded his friend Philopcemen 
as general of the Achzan League in 182 B.c. Polybius 
obtained in 169 B.c. command of the cavalry raised to 
fight for the Romans against Perseus; but his ser- 
vices were declined by the Roman general. In 167 the 
Romans transported to Italy, as hostages or exiles, one 
thousand Achzeans, among whom was Polybius. He 
found a home in the house of Paulus A‘milius, and 
became the preceptor of his son Scipio, afterwards the 
famous Scipio Africanus the younger. A warm friend- 
ship was formed between this pupil and Polybius, who 
accompanied him in all his campaigns, He witnessed the 
conquest and destruction of Carthage, (146 B.c.,) soon 
after which he went to Greece and exerted his influence 
with some success to procure favourable terms for the 
conquered Achzans. He afterwards devoted himself 
to the completion of a general history, for which he had 
been preparing himself for some years by studies and 
by journeys to Egypt, Spain, Gaul, etc. The exact date 
of his death is unknown. Lucian states that he died at 
the age of eighty-two. His great work, entitled Kado- 
Aixn, Kowh Lotopia, (“‘ Universal History,”) comprised the 
period from 220 to 146 B.c., and consisted of forty 
books, the greater part of which are lost. We have the 
first five books entire, and many fragments and extracts 
of several other books. His impartiality, his love of 
truth, his sound judgment and experience in military 
and civil affairs, render this one of the most valuable 
and reliable histories that have ever been written by an 
uninspired writer. He is thus briefly characterized by 
Cicero: ‘Polybius bonus auctor in primis.”  Livy’s 
account of events after the second Punic war appears 
to be much like a translation from Polybius. The latter 
despised or neglected rhetorical ornaments, and was 
deficient in imagination. His style, consequently, is 
not attractive. He aimed only to instruct, and, accord- 
ing to some critics, carried too far his didactic and 
moralizing tendency. He wrote, also, a ‘Life of Phi- 
lopceemen,” and a “Treatise on Tactics.” ‘“ Polybius 
and Arrian,” says Macaulay, “have given us authentic 
accounts of facts; and here their merit ends. They 
were not men of comprehensive minds; they had not 
the art of telling a story in an interesting manner.” 
(‘Essay on History,” 1828.) An English version of 
Polybius, by Hampton, (1772,) is commended. 


See K. W, Nirzscn, ‘‘ Polybius zur Geschichte antiker Politik,” 
etc., 1842; L. F. Heyp, ‘‘ Vita Polybii,” 1812; Van Heuspe, 
“School van Polybius of Geschiedkunde voor the negentiende 
eeuw,”’ 1841; F. H. Borue, “ Polybiana,’’ 1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Pol’/¥-bus, [Gr. IléAv6o¢; Fr. Potyse, po’léb’,] a 
king of Corinth, who was said to have educated or 
adopted CEdipus. 

Polybus |[l0Av6oc] or Polybius, a pupil and son-in- 
law of Hippocrates, lived in the island of Cos about 400 
B.C. He was one of the founders of the sect of Dogmatici. 
Several treatises usually printed with the works of Hip- 
pocrates are ascribed to Polybus by many critics. 

Pol’¥-carp, [Gr. IloAv«aproc ; Lat. PoLyCAR’PUS ; Fr. 
PoLYcaRPE, po’le’k@rp’,] an eminent martyr and Father 
of the Christian Church, of whose early history we 
have no authentic record, Irenaeus states that Polycarp 
had intercourse with John and others of the apostles, 
and was appointed Bishop of Smyrna by the apostles. 
According to some writers, he was ordained by Saint 
John. He was Bishop of Smyrna when Ignatius of 
Antioch passed through that city on his way to Rome, 
which occurred between 107 and 116 A.D. Polycarp 
visited Rome in his old age, and’ had a conference with 
Anicetus, the Bishop of Rome, who differed from the 
Eastern churches in relation to the time for the obser- 
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vance of Easter. He suffered martyrdom by fire at 
Smyrna about 166 a.p. A letter from the church of 
Smyrna on the subject of his death is still extant. The 
only work of Polycarp that remains is a short Epistle 
to the Philippians, which is prized because numerous 
passages of the New Testament are quoted in it. 

See TrLtemont, ‘‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques ;” CRucIGER, “‘ Ora- 
tio de Polycarpi Vita,”’ 1543 ; ‘‘ Life of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna,” 
London, 1847; ComTE DE Co#TLosqugT, “ Vie de S. Ignace et de, 
S. Polycarpe,” 1852. 

Polycarpe or Polycarpus. See POLYCARP. 

Pol-y-char’mus, |JoAvyapyuoc,| a Greek sculptor of 
unknown date. Pliny mentions his statue of “ Venus 
washing herself,” which was at Rome in his time. 

Polycleitus. See PoLycLerus. 

Pol’y-clé8, [THoAveayjc,] a Greek sculptor, who lived 
about 370 B.C., was probably an Athenian. He is men- 
tioned by Pliny, who says he made a celebrated statue 
of a hermaphrodite, 

Another sculptor named POLYCLEsS is mentioned by 
Pliny as flourishing about 155 B.c. Pausanias notices 
some works of Polycles; but it is doubtful which of these 
two he refers to. 

Polyclete. See PoLycLerus. 

Pol-y-cle’tus or Pol-y-cli/tus, [Gr. HodtKAeitoc ; 
Fr. PoLYCLEvE, po’le’klat’%,] a Greek statuary of great 
celebrity, was also a sculptor and architect. He was a 
native of Sicyon or Argos, and was a pupil of Ageladas, 
the Argive statuary, who was at the same time the mas- 
ter of Phidias. The works of Polycletus were probably 
executed between 452 and 412 B.c. He surpassed all] 
statuaries of his time except Phidias, and equalled the 
latter in beauty if not in sublimity. He once gained 
the first prize for a statue of an Amazon, in competition 
with Phidias and other artists. His master-pieces in 
bronze were a statue of a young man called “ Diadu- 
menos” binding his head with a fillet, “ Doryphorus the 
Spear-Bearer,” the Amazon noticed above, and a statue 
called the Kavéy, (‘‘Canon,”) because it was recognized 
as a perfect model of the human figure. Some critics 
maintain that this last statue was the “ Doryphorus.” 
None of his works was more celebrated than a colossal 
ivory and gold statue of Juno, which adorned a temple 
near Argos. He was architect of a theatre at Epidaurus, 
which was, according to Pausanias, the most beautiful 
in the world. Cicero and Pliny agree in the opinion 
that Polycletus brought the art of statuary to perfection. 
Among his pupils were Aristides, Canachus, Atheno- 
dorus, and Phrynon. 

’ See Puiiny, “Natural History; Emeric Davin, “Vies des 
O. Mier, “ Handbuch der 
_ Archdologie der Kunst.” 

Polycletus, another statuary of Argos, is mentioned 
by Pausanias as a different person from him “who made 
the statue of Juno,” and as a pupil of Naucydes, (who 
flourished about 410 8.c.) Several works are variously 
attributed to this Polycletus and to his more celebrated 
namesake. 

Polycletus or Larissa, a Greek historian of un- 
_ known date. He wrote a history of Alexander the Great, 
which is not extant. 

Polycrate. See POLYCRATES. 

Po-l¥c’ra-tés, | Gr. TloAvaparn¢; Fr. .POLYCRATE, 
po’le’krat’,] tyrant of Samos, usurped the royal power 
about 532 B.c. He formed a powerful navy, and con- 
quered some other islands. He patronized literature 
and the arts, and constructed some grand public works. 
His court was the resort of eminent artists and poets, 
among whom was Anacreon. He defended Samos with 
success against an attack of the Spartans and Corinthians. 
In 522 B.c. he was induced to go to Sardis by the satrap 
Orcetes, who treacherously put him to death. 

See Heroporus, ‘‘ History,’’ book iii.; VeEGENS, ‘‘ Dissertatio 
historica de Polycrate Samio,”’ i839. Fora popular legend respecting 
Polycrates, see SCHILLER’S poem entitled ** Der Ring des Polykrates.”’ 

Polycrates, an Athenian orator and Sophist, who 
was a contemporary of Socrates. He taught at Athens 
and Cyprus, 

_ Pol-¥-deo’téS, | ToAvdéxrn¢,] a Greek sculptor, who 

worked at Rome in the first century after Christ. 

Polydeuces. See PoLiux. 

Polydore. See PoLyporus. 
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Polydore Vergil. See VERGIL. 

Pol-¥-do’rus, |Gr. [ostdwpog ; Fr. Potyporn, po’- 
le‘dor’,| a son of Cadmus and Harmonia, was King of 
Thebes, and the father of Labdacus. 

Polydorus, | Eng. PoLypor:, pol’e-dor,] the youngest 
son of Priam, was, according to the ancient poets, com- 
mitted to the care of Polymestor, King of Thrace, by his 
father, who sent with him a large sum of money. Poly- 
mestor killed the young prince and appropriated the 
money. 

Polydorus, a king of Sparta, was a_ son of Alca- 
menes, and the father of Eurycrates. He lived about 
725 B.C. 

Polydorus, a sculptor of Rhodes, aided Agesander 
(who is supposed to have been his father) in the execu- 
tion of the famous group of Laocoon. He is mentioned 
by Pliny. 

Pol-y-etic’tus, [Gr. [loAbeverog ; Fr. POLYEUCTE, po’- 
le’ukt’,| an Athenian orator, lived about 325 b.c. He 
was a political friend of Demosthenes, and an adversary 
of Phocion. 

Polygnote. See PoLYGNOTUS. 

Pol-Yg-no’tus, [Gr. IloAtyvwtoc ; Fr. PoLycnore, 
po'lég’not’; Ger. PotyGNnoros, po-lig-no/tos,] an excel- 
Jent Greek painter, born in the island of Thasos, was a 
son and pupil of Aglaophon. He flourished from about 
460 to 430 B.C., was a contemporary of Phidias, and was a 
brother of the painter Aristophon. He became a citizen 
of Athens and a friend of Cimon, who employed him to 
ornament the temple of Theseus. He painted gratui- 
tously the Poecile or porticoof Athens. After the déath 
of Cimon (449 B.c.) Polygnotus probably retired from 
Athens, and applied himself to the decoration of the 
great temple at Delphi. He is styled “ the Homer of 
painting,” because he treated his subjects in an epic 
rather than a dramatic spirit. Pliny represents him as 
the first who painted women with transparent or shining 
drapery, (luczda veste,) and the first who contributed 
much to the progress of the art. He had imagination 
in the highest degree. In allusion to the ideal charac- 
ter and moral expression of his works, Aristotle calls 
him an e¢Az¢ painter. ‘The same critic says, in another 
passage, Polygnotus represented men better than they 
are, (or superior to nature.) Among his works were 
the “Capture of Troy,” and the ‘Visit of Ulysses to 
the Lower World.” 

See Puiiny, ‘“‘ Natural History ;’? Pausanras, i., ix., and x.; 
Struc, ‘‘Catalogus Artificum;” Suipas, ‘‘ Polygnotus;” Orto 
Jaun, ‘Die Gemilde des Polygnotos in der Lesche zu Delphi,” 
1841; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pol-¥-his’tor, |IloAviocrwp,] (ALEXANDER, or ALEX- 
ANDER CORNELIUS,) a Greek geographer and historian, 
born in Phrygia or Miletus, lived at Rome about 80 B.c. 
He was surnamed PoLyHisror on account of his great 
learning, and is often quoted by Pliny the Elder. He 
wrote a description of many countries, in forty books. 
None of his works are extant. 

Polyide. See PoLyipus. 

Pol-y-hym/ni-a or Po-lym/ni-a, [from ois, 
“much,” or “many,” and tuvoc, a “hymn,” or “song,’’] 
the name of the muse who presided over singing and 
rhetoric, and was supposed to be the inventress of 
harmony. 

Pol-y-i/dus, [Gr. ToAtidoc ; Fr. PoLy1pg, po’le’éd’,] a 
soothsayer of classic mythology, who was fabled to have 
restored to life Glaucus, a son of Minos. This. story 
was a favourite subject of ancient poets and artists. 

Polyidus, [IoAvidoc,] an Athenian poet, musician, and 
painter, lived about 400 B.c. His productions (dithy- 
rambs) were very popular. 

Pol-y¥-mes’tor or Pol-ym-nes/tor, a fabulous king 
of Thrace, was said to have been a son-in-law of Priam. 
He murdered PoLyporus, which see. His story is related 
with much variation by different writers, some of whom 
say that he killed his own son by mistake instead of 
Polvdorus. 

Pol-ym-nes’tus [Iodépryotoc] or Pol-¥m-nas’tus 
OF COLOPHON, an epic and lyric poet, and musician, lived 
about 660 B.C. 

Polynice. See PoLynices. 

Pol-¥-ni/cés or Pol-¥-nei/cé8, [Gr. Todvveixne ; Fr. 
POLYNICE, po’le’néss’,] a son of GEdipus, King of Thebes, 
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and Jocasta. He made an agreement with his brother 
Eteocles that they should each reign one year alternately. 
Eteocles, having reigned the first year, refused to resign 
the throne. The cause of Polynices was espoused by 
Adrastus, King of Argos, who led the famous expedition 
against Thebes. Polynices and Eteocles killed each other 
in single combat. 


See Sopnocies, “CEdipus et Colonus;’? Euriprpes, ‘‘ Phee- 
nissz.”’ 


Polyphéme. See PolLyPHEMUS. 

Pol-y-phe’mus, [Gr. HoAtipnuoc ; Fr. POLYPHEME, 
po’le’fam’,] a Cyclops or giant of Sicily, who was said 
to have one eye in his forehead, and was called a son of 
Neptune. Homer relates in the “Odyssey” a famous 
adventure of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus. (See, 
also, Virgil’s “ Auneid,” book iii. 617-676.) 

Pol-¥s-per’chon, [Gr. loAvorépyur,| a Macedonian 
general, who in 332 B.C. obtained command of a division 
in the phalanx of Alexander. He served in the cam- 
paign of India, and was second in command of a body 
of veterans which Craterus conducted home in 323 B.c. 
During the absence of the regent Antipater in 321, he 
had the chief command in Macedonia and Greece. 
He became regent in 319 B.C., at the death of Antipater, 
who designated him as his successor. A coalition was 
formed against him by Antigonus and Cassander, who 
expelled him from Macedonia in 316 B.c. In 310 he 
raised an army to obtain the crown for Heracles, (a son 
of Alexander and Barsina,) but, having been corrupted 
by Cassander, he procured the assassination of that 


youth. Died after 303 B.C. 
See Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece;’? Dioporus Sicutus, books 
xvii.-xx.; Droysen, ‘‘ Geschichte der Nachfolger Alexanders.” 


Polystrate. See POLYSTRATUS. 

Po-l¥s/tra-tus, [Gr. Hoddorparoc ; Fr. POLYSTRATE, 
po’lé’strat’,] a Greek Fpicurean philosopher, who suc- 
ceeded Hermarchus as the head of the school. He 
lived probably about 250 B.c. 

Po-l¥x’e-na, [Gr. IloAvgévn; Fr. POLYXENE, po’lék’- 
san’,] a daughter of Priam, King of Troy, was beloved 
by Achilles. According to one tradition, she was sacri- 
ficed by the Greeks on the tomb of Achilles. 

Polyxéne. See POLYXENA. 

Pomarancio, po-m4-r4n/cho, the surname of NICcoLO 
CIRCIGNANT, (chér-chén-ya/nee,) an Italian painter, born 
at Pomarancio, near Volterra. He worked in Rome, and 
aided Titian in the Belvedere of the Vatican. One of 
his latest works is dated 1591. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Pomare, po-ma/ra, (AtMa’rA,) Queen of Tahiti, was 
born about 1822. Several chiefs having in 1842 placed 
the island under the protection of France, she protested 
against the act. The French admiral Du Petit-Thouars 
attempted to depose her by force, but his act was dis- 
avowed by the French court. She abdicated in favour 
of her son, Tamatoa, in 1852. 

Pomarius, po-ma’re-us, the Latin name of SAMUEL 
BAUMGARTEN, (béwm/gar‘ten,)’ a German Protestant 
minister and writer, born in 1624; died in 1683. 

Pombal, de, da pom-bAl’ or pdn-bal’, (Dom SEBAS- 
TIAO JozE de Carvalho—da kar-val’yo,) MARQuis, 
Count of Oeyras, aneminent Portuguese statesman, born 
at Soura, near Coimbra, in 1699. He studied law at 
Coimbra, and was sent as envoy-extraordinary to London 
m 1739. He married a niece of the Austrian general 
Daun, who gained the favour of the Queen of Portugal. 
By her influence Carvalho became minister of foreign 
affairs in 1750. He greatly increased the prosperity of 
Portugal, by the promotion of education, manufactures, 
commerce, etc. He reduced the power of the Inquisition, 
and banished the Jesuits in 1759. His administrative 
talents appear to have been ofa high order. In 1770 he 
received the title of Marquis de Pombal. His reforms 
and his severity towards some of the nobility, who were 
suspected of complicity in a plot against the king’s life 
rendered him unpopular. He was deprived of power at 
the death of Joseph I., in 1777. Died in 1782, 


See “Life of Pombal,” by J. Smrru, 1843; STAMSNTA CRNA 
Sebastiano Giuseppe di Carvalho,’’ 4 vols., habe Ny eke) = 
Marquis de Pombal,”’ 4 vols., 1784; ‘‘ Administration du Marquis de 
Pombal,”’ 4 vols., 1787; OPPERMANN, ‘** Pombal und die Jesuiten,”’ 
1845; CHAMPROBERT, “Choiseul et Pombal,”’ 1836; “Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 
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Pomerancio. See RONCALLI. 

Pomeranus. See BUGENHAGEN. 

Pomet, po’md’, (PIERRE,) a French botanist, burn in 
Paris in 1658. He published a “ Description of Drugs,” 
etc., (1694,) which was then the best French work on 
materia medica. Died in 1699. 

Pomey, po’m)/, (FRANGoIS ANNE,) a French Jesuit 
and classical teacher, born at Pernes in 1619. He pub- 
lished a work on mythology, “ Mythological Pantheon,” 
(1659,) and other works. Died in 1673. 

P6m’fret, (JOHN,) an English poet, born in Bedford- 
shire in 1667, became rector of Malden. He wrote, 
besides other poems, “The Choice,” which was once 
popular. ‘He pleases many,” says Dr. Johnson ; “and 
he who pleases many must have merit.” Died in 1703. 

Pommayrac, de, deh po’ma’rak’, (PIERRE PAUL,) a 
French painter of miniatures, was born in Porto-Rico 
about 1818. He worked in Paris, and obtained a medal 
of the first class in 1842. 

Pommier, pom/mer, (CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man physician, born in 1787; died in 1841. 

Pommeraye, pom’rd’, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a Freneh 
monk, born at Rouen in 1617. He wrote a “ History 
of the Archbishops of Rouen,” (1667.) Died in 1687. 

Pommereul, de, deh pom’rul’, (FRANCOIS RENE 
JEAN,) BARON, a French general and politician, born in 
Bretagne in 1745; died in 1823. 

Pommier, po’me-4’, (Vicror Louis AMEDEE,) a 
French poet, was born at Lyons in 1804. He obtained 
several prizes of the French Academy for poems on the 
“Discovery of Steam Power,” (1848,) and other sub- 
jects. He published ‘ Poésies,”’ (1832,) ‘“ Océanides et 
Fantaisies,” (1839,) and other collections. Died in 1862. 

See Quérarp, “‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Po-mo/na, [Fr. PoMonr, po’mon’; from pomeum, an 
“‘apple,”] a Roman divinity supposed to preside over 
the fruit which grows on trees. 

Pomone. See POMONA. 

Pompadour, de, deh pon’pa’door’,(Madame JEANNE 
ANTOINETTE Porsson,) MARQUISE, was born in Paris 
in 1721. She was married in 1741 to M. d’Etioles, a 
publican. About 1744 her beauty and accomplishments 
attracted the favour of Louis XV., who gave her the title 
of Marquise de Pompadour in 1745. She retained a 
dominant influence over him until her death, in 1764. 
She appointed ministers and generals, received ambas- 
sadors, and maintained correspondence with foreign 
courts. Among her diplomatic acts was the coalition of 
France with Austriaagainst Frederick the Great, in 1756. 

See ‘‘ History of the Marchioness de Pompadour,’’ London, 2 
vols., 1758; Soutavis, ‘Mémoires de Ja Cour de France pendant 
Ja Faveur de Madame de Pompadour,”’ 1802; CAPEFIGUR, ‘* Madame 
de Pompadour,” 1858; Vorratre, ‘Siecle de Louis XV;” L. pz 
Carne, ‘‘ Le Gouvernement de Madame de Pompadour,” in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ January 15, 1859. 

Pompée, the French for Pompry, which see. 

Pompei, pom-pa’ee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian Hellenist 
and translator, born at Verona in 1731. He produced 
some successful verses, entitled ‘‘ Pastoral Songs,” (‘f Can- 
zoni pastorali,” 1766,) and several tragedies. His repu- 
tation is founded chiefly on an Italian translation of 
Plutarch’s “Lives,” (1772,) which is the best in that 
language, and probably equal to the best version in any 
language. Died at Verona in 1788. p 

See Fontana, “‘ De Vita et Scriptis Hier. Pompei,’’ 1790; Pine 
DEMONTE, ‘‘ Elogio storico di G. Pompei,” 1789; Tirapo, ‘‘ Bio 
grafia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Pompeius, (CNEIUS.) See POMPEY THE GREAT. 

Pom-pe’ius, (QUINTUS,) a Roman general and orator, 
was consul in 141 B.c. He commanded in Spain in 140, 
and was defeated. In 131 B.C. he was elected censor. 

Pompeius, (RuFus Q.,) a son or grandson of the 
preceding, was tribune of the people in roo B.c., and 
preetor in 91. He became consul with L. Sulla in 88 
B.C., and was a partisan of Sulla in the civil war. He 
was killed by his mutinous soldiers in 88 or $7 B.C. 

Pompeius Festus. See Frsrus, 

Pompeius Magnus. See POMPEY THE GREAT. 

Pom-pe’ius Stra’bo, (CNEIuS,) an able Roman 
general, was the father of Pompey the triumvir. He 
gained several victories in the Social war, and was a 
partisan of the aristocracy in the civil war between Sulla 
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and Marius. His avarice and cruelty rendered him 
odious. He was killed by lightning in 87 B.c, 

Pompeius Trogus. See TROGUS. 

Pompeo. See Pompey. 

Pom/’pey, [Lat. Pomer’/1us; Fr. PomMpEr, pdn’pa’ ; 
It. PoMpPro, pom-pa’o,|] (CNeEIusS,) the eldest son of 
Pompey the Great, was born about 78 B.c. His mother 
was Mucia. He commanded a fleet for his father in 48 
B.c., and after the death of the latter sailed to Spain, 
where he raised an army of thirteen legions. In 45 B.c. 
this army encountered at Munda another, commanded 
by Czesar in person, who gained a complete but not an 
easy victory. Pompey was overtaken in his retreat 
and killed. 

Pompey, (Pompeius,) (SExTus,) a son of the trium- 
vir, was born in 75 B.c. He waged war with some suc- 
cess against Czesar in Spain after the battle of Munda. 
Soon after the death of Czesar (44 B.C.) he was appointed 
chief admiral of the fleet by the senate; but he was 
proscribed as an outlaw by Antony and Octavius. He 
made himself master of Sicily, and, by means of his 
formidable fleet, obstructed the supply of corn which 
the Romans received by sea. The officers of Sextus 
gained several victories over the fleet of Octavius. In 
36 B.c. Agrippa defeated Pompey, who fled to Asia and 
was put to death in 35 B.c. by the officers of Antony. 

See Appran, ‘‘ Bellum Civile.’ 

Pompey the Great, [Lat. Pompr’ius MAG/Nus; 
Fr. POMPEE LE GRAND, pOn’pa’ leh grdén,] (CNEIUS,) 
a famous Roman general and triumvir, was born on 
the 30th of September, 106 B.c., in the same year as 
Cicero. He fought under his father in the Social war, 
(89 B.c.,) and saved his tather’s life when Cinna attempted 
to assassinate him in 87 B.c. He raised, without a com- 
mission, three legions to fight for Sulla against the 
party of Marius in 83 B.c., and began to display his 
great military talents in tne defeat of a hostile force 
under Brutus. For this success Sulla saluted him with 
the title of zmferator. He gained another victory over 
the legates of Carbo in 82 B.c., reduced Numidia in 81, 
and obtained the honour of a triumph, although he 
was but a simple egzes. 

In 76 B.c. he obtained command of an army sent to 
Spain against Sertorius, who defeated Pompey in two 
battles, but was assassinated in the year 72, soon after 
which Spain was reduced to subjection. With a high 
degree of popularity, Pompey returned to Italy in 71 B.C., 
and was elected consul (with Crassus) for the year 70, 
although he had not held any of the lower civil offices 
and was not legally eligible for other reasons. Among 
the important acts of his administration was the restora- 
tion of the power of the tribunes, by which he signalized 
his defection from the aristocratic party. He remained 
at Rome inactive during 69 and 68 B.c. In the next 
year his friends procured the passage of a law by which 
he was selected to conduct a war against the pirates 
(who infested the Mediterranean in great numbers) and 
was invested with irresponsible power for three years. 
He performed this service with complete success in less 
than one year, and, it is.said, took 20,000 prisoners. 

The next enterprise to which he was called by his own 
ambition and the favour of the people was the termina- 
tion of the Mithridatic war, which had been protracted 
for years. His claims having been advocated by Cicero 
in a long oration, (“ Pro Lege Manilia,”) he superseded 
Lucullus in 66 B.c. He defeated Mithridates in Lesser 
Armenia in the same year, and after that king had 
escaped to the Crimea, which was difficult of access 
to the Roman army, Pompey turned southward, and 
reduced Syria to a Roman province in 64 8.c. After a 
siege of three months, he captured Jerusalem in 63, and 
entered the sanctuary of the Temple. Having received 
intelligence of the death of Mithridates, and having re- 
duced Pontus and Bithynia to subjection, he returned to 
Italy in 62 B.c., and was received with general enthusiasm. 
The triumph which he obtained on this occasion was the 
most brilliant which the Romans had ever witnessed. 
Offended by the refusal of the senate to sanction his 
public acts in Asia, he identified himself with the popu- 
lar party, and formed with Cesar and Crassus a coalition 
yr triumvirate, (59 B.c.) Pompey, having divorced Mucia, 
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his third wife, married Julia, a daughter of Cesar. He 
made no effort to prevent the banishment of Cicero, but 
he supported the bill for his restoration, in 57 B.c. His 
popularity was now on the decline. He had lost the 
confidence of the senate by his coalition with Caesar, who 
was his successful rival in respect to the favour of the 
people. Pompey could only obtain the consulship in 55 
B.C. by the aid of Czesar, with whom he and Crassus had 
formed another secret treaty or bargain. 

Anticipating the open hostility of Caesar to his ambi- 
tious projects, Pompey renewed his connection with the 
aristocracy, who accepted him as their leader in 51 B.C. 
About the end of the next year the friends of Pompey 
obtained a decree of the senate that Czesar should dis- 
band his army. In defiance of this decree, Caesar marched 
to Rome with a force which Pompey was unable to resist. 
His self-confidence was such that he had neglected to 
levy troops, and he was compelled to retreat to Epirus, 
where he collected an army. (See Csar.) Urged on 
by the civilians and nobles of his camp, against his own 
judgment he offered battle to Czsar in the plain of 
Pharsaliain August, 48 B.c. and was completely defeated. 
He escaped by sea, with his wife Cornelia, and sought 
refuge in Egypt, but was murdered in the act of landing, 
by order of Theodotus and Achillas, the chief ministers, 
in September, 48 B.c. His moral character is repre- 
sented as better than that of the majority of Roman 
generals in his time. He was deficient in political 
abilities, and was guided by no fixed principles as a 
statesman. 


See Piurarcn, “ Life of Pompey ;’’ G. Lone, ‘‘ The Decline of 
the Roman Republic ;”? Dron Cassius, ‘‘ History ;”? Cicero, “* Ora- 
tio pro Lege Manilia;”? Drumann, “Geschichte Roms ;” ApPrAN, 
“Bellum Civile; J. Urpmarck, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Pompejo Magno,” 
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1709; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 


Pompignan, de, deh pén’pén’yén’, (JEAN GEORGES 
LE FRANC,) a French prelate, born at Montauban in 
1715. He became Archbishop of Vienne in 1774, and 
a member of the States-General in 1789. He was the 
head of that party of the clergy which united with the 
Tiers-Etat. Died in 1790. 

Pompignan, de, (JEAN JACQUES LE FRANC,) MAR- 
QuIS, a French poet, born at Montauban in 1709, was a 
brother of the preceding. He produced in 1734 a suc- 
cessful tragedy of “ Dido,” (“Didon,”) and in 1740 a 
poem entitled “ Voyage de Languedoc et de Provence.” 
His “Sacred Poems” (‘Poésies sacrées sur divers 
Sujets,” 1751) were admired. He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1759, and pronounced a discourse 
against the skeptical philosophers which provoked the 
satire of Voltaire. He wrote various other poems, 
among which is a beautiful “Ode on the Death of J. 
B. Rousseau.” Died in 1784. 

See BERTRAND BarkrE, ‘‘ Eloge de Le Franc de Pompignan,” 
1785; Gapet, ‘* Notice de Le Franc de Pompignan,”’ prefixed to his 
Select Works, 2 vols., 1822 ; MARMONTEL, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ LA Harps, 
**Cours de Littérature ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pomponace. See POMPONAZZI. 

Pomponatius. See POMPONAZZL 

Pomponazzi, pom-po-nat/see, [ Lat. PoMPONA/TIUS ; 
Fr. PoMPONACE, pON’po’nass’,] (Prerro,) an Italian 
philosopher, born at Mantua in 1462. He taught the 
philosophy of Aristotle at Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna. 
In his treatise ‘On the Immortality of the Soul” (1516) 
he gave offence by affirming that Aristotle did not teach 
that doctrine. Among his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on Fate, 
Free Will,” etc., (1567.) Died about 1524. 

See J. G. Orgartus, ‘‘De Pomponatio,” Jena, 1705; Nic#RON, 
“Mémoires ;” Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Pompone. See POMPONNE. 

Pomponio Leto. See Pomponrus L&rus. 

Pom-po/ni-us, (SExrus,) a Roman jurist, who is 
supposed to have lived in the reigns of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, Many extracts from his works are 
found in the Digest. 

Pomponius Atticus. See Arricus. 

Pom-po/ni-us Le’tus,(lee/tus,) [It. Pomronto LET, 
pom-po/ne-o 1a’to,} (JuLtus,) an Italian antiquary and 
scholar, born in Upper Calabria in 1425, was sometimes 
called Prerro pr CALABRIA. He succeeded Professor 
Lorenzo Valla at Rome in 1457, and founded there an 
academy for the cultivation of Roman antiquities and 
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classic learning, which was suppressed by Paul II. in 
1468. He and other members of this academy were 
persecuted by Paul II. on a charge of treason and heresy. 
Pope Sixtus IV. permitted him to resume his chair in 
the Roman College in1471. He wrote a “ Compendium 
of Roman History from the Death of Gordian to Justinus 
III.,” (1498,) and other works. Died in 1497. 

See M. A. Sapexticus, ‘‘ Vita Pomponii Leti,’’ 1510; Trra- 
BOSCcHI, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’? GINGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire 
Littéraire d’ Italie.” 

Pomponius Mela. See MELA. 

Pomponne, de, deh pén’pon’, (SIMON ARNAULD,) 
MARQUIS, a French minister of state, born in 1618, was 
a son of Robert Arnauld d’Andilly. He became min- 
ister-secretary of state for foreign affairs in 1671, and 
was removed in 1679. He was recalled at the death of 
Louvois, in 1691. He left a high reputation for probity 
and for skill in diplomacy. Died in 1699. 

See Saint- Simon, ‘‘Mémoires;” SisMonp1, 
Francais.” 

Pona, po’n4, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian physician and 
writer, born at Verona in 1594. He gained distinction 
as a writer of numerous works, among which were some 
romances, dramas, scientific treatises, etc. He received 
the title of historiographer frem the emperor Ferdinand 
IIL. Died after 1652. 

Ponce, pdnss, (NICOLAS,) a French engraver, born in 
Paris in 1746. He wrote notices of several artists for 
the “ Biographie Universelle.” Died in 1831. 

Ponce, pdn’tha, (PrEpRro,) a Spanish Benedictine 
monk, born at Valladolid about 1525. He is the reputed 
inventor of the art of teaching the dumb to converse. 
According to Ambrosio Morales, he was very successful, 
and trained his pupils to speak wzva voce. No account 
of his method is extant. Died in 1584. 

Ponce de Leon, pdn’tha da 14-dn’, [sometimes 
Anglicized in pronunciation as pdnss de le’on,] (JUAN,) 
a Spanish discoverer of Florida, was born in Leon. 
He accompanied Columbus in his second voyage, 
(1493,) and served in Hispaniola under Ovando. In 
1508 he commanded an expedition to Porto Rico, which 
he conquered. Having heard an Indian tradition of 
a fountain of rejuvenescence in one of the Bahama isles, 
he searched for that fountain in 1512 without success, but 
he discovered Florida the same year. He was mortally 
wounded in a fight with some natives of Florida in 
1521, and died in Cuba. 

See Herrera, ‘‘ Novus Orbis ;”? Oviepo, “ Historia general.” 

Ponce de Leon, (Luis,) a Spanish lyric poet, born 
at Granada in 1528. He became professor of theology 
at Salamanca about 1562. He translated Virgil’s ‘‘ Kc- 
logues,” two books of the “Georgics,” and many odes 
of Horace. He wrote odes remarkable for beauty of 
style and elevation of thought, which are highly praised 
by Mr. Ticknor. He is called by a critic in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” “the greatest of the Spanish poets of 
this age, and perhaps one of the noblest lyric poets that 
ever existed.” Died in 1591. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;”? LonGrELLow, 
““Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” “Lyric Poetry of Spain,” in the 
‘Edinburgh Review” for July, 1824. 

Ponce de Leon, (Roprico,) Marquis de Cadiz, a 
famous Spanish general, born in 1443. He served in 
many Campaigns against the Moors, surprised the for- 
tress of Alhama in 1482, and took a prominent part in 


the conquest of Granada, which was effected in 1492. 
Died in 1402., 


Ponce Pilate. See Prater. 

_ Poncelet, pénss’l4’, (FRANCOIS FREDERIC,) a French 
jurist, born at Mouzay (Meuse) in 1790. He pub- 
lished several works on Roman law. Died in Paris 
in 1843. 

Poncelet, (Jean Vicror,) an eminent French geom- 
eter and engineer, born at Metz in 1788. He served in 
the army in Russia, (1812.) He became a member of 
the Institute, and, about 1834, professor of mechanics at 
the Faculty of Sciences, Paris. In 1848 he obtained the 
rank of general of engineers, and was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly. Among his works are “Traité 
des Propriétés projectives des Figures,” (1820,) and 
a “Course of Mechanics applied to Machines,” (1826.) | 
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He rendered great service to the industrial arts by his 
improvements in hydraulics and practical mechanics, 
See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Poncelet, (POLYCARPE,) a French rural economist, 
born at Verdun, lived in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote a ‘Natural History of Wheat,” 
(1779,) and other works, 

Poncelin, pdnss‘lan’, (JEAN CHARLES,) a French 
eur and compiler, born in Poitou in 1746; died in 
1520, 

Poncet de la Grave, pdn’si’ deh 14 grav, (GuIL- 
LAUME,) a French writer, born at Carcassonne in 1725, 
wrote a ‘ History of the Royal Navy,” (2 vols., 1780,) 
and other works. Died in 1803. 

Poncher, pdn’sha’, (ErIENNE,) a French prelate, 
born at Tours in 1446. He became Bishop of Paris in 
1503, and keeper of the seals of France in 1512. He 
was employed as a diplomatist by Francis I. Died 
in 1524. 

Ponchino, pon-kee’no, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian painter, sometimes called Bozza'rro or BAzzacco, 
was born at Castel-Franco about 1500. He was a pupil 
of Titian, Died in 1570. 

Pongol, de, deh pdn’sol’, (HENRI SIMON JOSEPIL 
ANSQUER,) a French writer, born at Kemper in 1730; 
died in 1783. 

Poncy, pdn’se’, (LouIs CHARLES,) a French poet, 
born at Toulon in 1821. He worked at the trade of 
stone-mason, and published “ Les, Marines,” (1842.) 

Pond, (ENocu,) D.D., an American Congregational 
divine, born at Wrentham, Massachusetts, in 1791. In 
1828 he edited the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” a religious 
journal, in which he engaged in a controversy with the 
Unitarians. He became in 1856 president and professor 
of ecclesiastical history, etc. at Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, Maine. He has published a “ Memoir of Count 
Zinzendorf,” (1839,) ‘‘ Memoir of John Wickliffe,” (1841,) 
“The Morning of the Reformation,” (1842,) ‘‘ Plato, his 
Life, Works, Opinions, and Influence,” (1846,) and 
numerous other works. ‘ 

Pond, (JouN,) an English astronomer, born in Lon- 
don about 1767, studied at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After he left college he passed several years at West- 
bury, near Bristol, where he made observations. He 
was the first astronomer who depended on masses of 
observations for the determination of all fundamental 
data. He succeeded Maskelyne as astronomer-royal in 
1811, and directed his attention chiefly to a determina- 
tion of the places of fixed stars. In 1833 he completed 
a standard catalogue of 1113 fixed stars. He has a high 
reputation as an observer. Died in 1836. 

Pongerville, de, deh pon’zhér’vél’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
AImM£é SANSON,) a French poet, born at Abbeville in 
1792. He produced in 1823 an excellent translation of 
Lucretius’s “De Rerum Natura” into verse, and was 
admitted into the French Academy in 1830. Among 
his other publications are prose versions of Lucretius, 
(1829,) Milton’s ‘“ Paradise Lost,” (1838,) and Virgil’s 
“ Aneid,” (1846,) which aré commended. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Poniatowski, po-ne-4-tov’skee, (JosEPpH ANTONY,) 
PRINCE, an able Polish general, born at Warsaw in 1762, 
was a nephew of Stanislas Augustus, King of Poland. 
His father, Andreas, was a general in the Austrian ser- 
vice. He commanded the Polish army in the war against 
Russia in 1792, and served under Kosciusko in 1794. 
In 1806 he raised an army of Poles to fight for Napoleon, 
who had persuaded him that he intended to restore 
the independence of Poland. He and his army of Poles 
fought against the Russians in 1807, and opposed the 
Austrians with success in 1809. He commanded a corps 
of the grand army which invaded Russia in 1812, and 
rendered important services in that campaign. In Oc- 
tober, 1813, he became a marshal of France, He was 
wounded at Leipsic, and, in the retreat from that battle, 
was drowned in the Elster, (1813.) 

See Bocustawsk1, ‘ Biographie de. Poniatowski,’” 1831; L. 
epee) “La Pologne illustrée;’’ “Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Poniatowski, (STANISLAS,) Count, a celebrated 
Polish statesman, born in 1677. He espoused the cause 
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of Charles XII. of Sweden, and Stanislas Leszezynski, 
against Augustus II. of Poland, and accompanied Charles 
in his Russian campaign. After the defeat at Poltava 
he was sent on a mission to Constantinople, where he 
promoted the interests of the Swedish king by inducing 
the Sultan to make war upon Russia. He was subse- 
quently appointed to several high offices by Augustus 
III. of Poland. Died in 1762. 

See Vo.Lrarre, ‘* Histoire de Charles XII ;’? L. Cuopzxo, ‘‘ La 
Pologne illustrée.”’ 

Poniatowski, (STANISLAS AUGUSTUS.) 
IsLas Aucustrus, King of Poland. 

Poninski, po-nén/skee, (A. L.,) a Polish poet, born 
in the seventeenth century. He wrote Latin poems, 
“ Opera Heroica,” (1739.) Died in 1742. 

Ponroy, pdon’Rwa’, (PIERRE GABRIEL ARTHUR,) a 
French “ttérateur, born at Issoudun in 1816. He pro- 
duced several poems, dramas, and other works. 

Pons, pon, (ANDRE,) Comte de Rio, a French his- 
torical writer, born at Cette in 1772. He was prefect 
of Lyons in 1815. Among his works is a ‘“ History of 
the Residence of Napoleon at Elba.” Died in 1853. 

Pons, (JEAN Louls,) a French astronomer, born at 
Peyres (Hautes-Alpes) in 1761. He became director of 
the Observatory of Marseilles, where (according to the 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale”) he discovered twenty- 
three comets. In 1825 he was appointed director of an 
observatory at Florence. Died in 1831. 

Pons, de, deh pon, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French ec- 
clesiastic and writer, born at Marly-le-Roi in 1683; 
died in 1732. 

Pons de Verdun, pdn deh vér’dtin’, (ROBERT,) a 
French revolutionist, born at Verdun in 1749, acquired 
some distinction as a poet. He was a member of the 
Convention, (1792-95.) Died in 1844. 

Ponsard, pdn’sar’, (FRANGOIS,) a French dramatic 
poet, born at Vienne (Isére) in 1814. He produced a 
successful tragedy of “ Lucréce,” (1843,) and another 
called ‘Charlotte Corday,” (1850,) which is admired. 
Among his most popular works is a comedy of ‘* Honour 
and Money,” (‘L’Honneur et l’Argent,” 1853,) which 
opened to him the French Academy. Died in 1867. 

Ponsludon, de, deh pdn’lii’ddn’, (JosEPH ANTOINE 
HEDOUIN,)a French /ttévateur, born at Rheims in 1739 ; 
died in 1817. 

Poh/son-by, (Sir FREDERICK CAVENDISH,) an Eng- 
lish officer, born in 1783, was a brother of the Karl of 
Besborough. He distinguished himself in Spain, and 
led a regiment of dragoons at Waterloo, where he was 
wounded. Died in 1837. 

Ponsonby, (GEORGE,) a lawyer, born in Ireland in 
1755. He became leader of the opposition in the Irish 
House of Commons, and in 1806 was appointed lord 
chancellor of Ireland. About 1807 he entered the British 
House of Commons, in which he was the leader of the 
Whig party. Died in 1817. 

Ponsonby, (JoHN,) BARON, a diplomatist, born in 
1770. He entered the British House of Lords in 1806, 
and acted with the Whig party. He performed diplo- 
matic missions to Brazil, Belgium, and Naples between 
1828 and 1832, and negotiated a treaty of commerce 
with Turkey about 1838. He was minister at Vienna 
from 1846 to 1851. Died in 1855. 

Ponsonby, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British general, born 
in 1782, was a younger brother of the preceding. He 
was aide-de-camp of Wellington, and commanded a 
pigade of cavalry at Waterloo, where he was killed 
In Idols. 

ae pon-ta’no, [Lat. Pon’ra’Nus,] (GIOVANNI 
GIOVIANO,) an eminent Italian author and statesman, 
born at Cereto, in Umbria, in 1426. He became secre- 


See STAN- 


_ tary of Ferdinand I. of Naples about 1458, and prime 


minister about 1487. He had the reputation of an able 


‘negotiator, and an elegant writer in prose* and verse. 


His “ History of the War between Ferdinand I. and the 
Duke of Anjou” (1519) is called a master-piece. He 
wrote, in Latin, moral essays, élegies, odes, and other 
poems, among which is “ Urania,” an astronomical 
poem. Died in Naples in 1503. ‘*A far superior name,” 


says Hallam, “is that of Pontanus, to whom, if we attend 


to some critics, we must award the palm above all the 


Latin poets of the fifteenth century.” (‘Introduction ta 
the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See RoBERTO DA Sarno, “ Vita J. J. Pontani,” 1761; F, CoLan- 
GELO, ‘‘ Vita di G. G. Pontano,’’ 1820; T1rRABoscHI, ‘‘ Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana ;’? Nic#ron, “‘ Mémoires ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”’ 

Pontanus. See Dupont, PONTE, and PONTANO, 

Pontanus, pon-ta’nus, (JAKOk,) a Jesuit and philolo- 
gist, born in Bohemia in 1542. He published “ Progym- 
nasmata Latinitatis,” (4 vols., 1583,) ‘ Poetic Institutes,” 
(‘‘Institutiones Poeticee,” 1594,) and other works. Died 
in 1626. 

Pontanus, pon-ta’nus, (JOHAN IsAACc,) a Danish phi- 
lologist and historian, born at Elsinore about 1570, be- 
came professor of physics and mathematics at Harderwyk 
in 1604. He wrote a “ History of Denmark,” (in Latin, 
1631,) and several criticisms on the classics. Died in 1639. 

See ‘‘ Vita Pontani,’’ anonymous, 1640; Nickéron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Pontas, pon’ta’, (JEAN,) a French casuist, born in 
the diocese of Avranches in 1638. His principal work 
is a “ Dictionary of Cases of Conscience,” (3 vols., 1715,) 
which was highly esteemed. Died in 1728. 

Pontault, de. See BEAULIEU, DE, (SEBASTIEN.) 

Pontchartrain, de, deh pdn’shar’tran’, (Louris 
PHELYPEAUX,) COME, a French minister of state, born 
in 1643. He was appointed controller-general of the 
finances about 1690, and chancellor of France in 1699. 
His talents and virtues are eulogized by Saint-Simon, 
who says “he performed more than he promised.” He 
was grandfather of the prime minister Maurepas. Died 
in 1727. 

See Sarnt-Simon, “‘ Mémoires; Mor#rt, ‘Dictionnaire His- 
torique.’” 

Pontchartrain, de, (PAUL PHELYPEAUX,) SEIGNEUR, 
born at Blois, France, in 1569, was grandfather of the 
preceding. He became secretary of state in 1610, and 
wrote memoirs of events from 1610 to 1620, (1720.) 
Died in 1621. 

Pont de Veyle, de, deh pdn deh val, (ANTOINE DE 
Ferriol—fér’re’ol’,) Comrr, a French dramatist, born 
in 1697, was a brother of the Count of Argental. He 
wrote three successful comedies, one of which is called 
“The Somnambulist,” (‘La Somnambule,” 1739.) He 
was a member of the literary council of Voltaire. Died 
in 1774. | 

Ponte, da. See BAsSsANO, (FRANCESCO and JACOPO.) 

Ponte, da, d4 pon’ta, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Ital- 
ian architect, born in Venice in 1512. He built the 
famous bridge of the Rialto across the Grand Canal, 
the church of Santa Croce, and other fine edifices in 
Venice. Died in 1597. 

Ponte, da, [Lat. Pon’rico ViRu/NI0,] (LopOvICco,) 
an Italian scholar, born at Belluno in 1467. He wrote 
a “Secret History of Italy,” and other works. Died 
in 1520. 

Ponte, da, (LORENzO.) See DA PONTE. 

Ponte, de, da pon’ta, (Luis,) a Spanish religious 
writer, born at Valladolid in 1554. He wrote several 
popular works, among which is ‘‘ Meditations on the 
Mysteries of the Faith,” (1605.) Died in 1624. 

Ponte, de, deh pont, [Lat. Ponra/Nnus,] (PIrERRE,) 
a Flemish philologist, born at Bruges about 1480, was 
biind from infancy. He published several works. Died 
after 15209. 

Pontécoulant, de, deh pdn’ta’koo’]6n’, (GUSTAVE 
Doulcet—dool’sa’,) Come, a French astronomer, born 
about 1795. He served as an officer in the army, from 
which he retired about 1830. He published “ Analytic 
Theory of the System of the World,” (4 vols., 1829-46,) 
and other works on astronomy, etc. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for November, 1830. 


Pontécoulant, de, (Louis Gusrave Doulcet,) 
Comre, a French Girondist, born at Caen in 1766, was 
the father of the preceding. He was elected to the 
Convention in 1792, was proscribed and outlawed in 
1793, became a member of the senate in 1805, and a 
liberal member of the Chamber of Peers in 1819. He 
left “ Mémoires,” which were published in 1862. Died 
in 1853. 

Pontedera, pon-ta-da’ra, (G1uLIo,) an Italian bota- 
nist, born at Vicenzain 1688. He became in 1719 director 
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of the botanic garden and professor of botany at Padua. 
He published a ‘‘Compendium of Botanical Plates,” 
(“Compendium Tabularum botanicarum,” 1718,) and 
** Anthology, or, On the Nature of the Flower,” (“ An- 
thologia, sive De Floris Natura,” 1720.) The genus 
Pontederia was named in his honour by Linnzeus. Died 
in 1757. 

See Fasronl, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’’ GENNARI, 
** Lettera intorno la Vita del fa G. Pontedera,” 1758. 

Pon’ti-ac, a North American Indian chief, of the 
Ottawa tribe, born about 1712, was an ally of the French, 
In 1762 he formed a coalition of many western tribes, 
which, at his instigation, attacked various English gar- 
risons and frontier settlements. He besieged Detroit 
without success in 1763. He was killed in Ilinois in 
1769. 

See ParKMAN, ‘‘ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” 1851. 

Pontianus, pon-she-a/nus, [| Fr. PONY’IEN, pon’se’an’, | 
became Bishop of Rome in 230 A.D. He was banished 
by Maximin in 235, and died in exile soon after that date. 

Pontico Virunio. See PON’rE, DA, (LODOVICO.) 

Pontien. See PONTIANUS. 

Pontier, pon’te-a’, (PreRRE,) an able French surgeon, 
born at Aix (Provence) in 1711; died at Aix in 1789. 
His son, PIERRE HENRI, was a chemist, and wrote 
several scientific treatises. Died at Aix in 1826. 

Pontin, de, deh pon-teen’, (MAGNus MaArrin,) a Swe- 
dish physician, born at Askeryd in 1781. He became 
first physician to the king in 1825. He published several 
works in prose and verse. 

Pontis, de, deh pdn’tess’, (Louts,) a French gentle- 
man, born in Provence in 1583, was an officer in the 
army. He left interesting Memoirs, (2 vols., 1676,) often 
reprinted. Died in Paris in 1670. 

Pontius, pon’she-us, a deacon of the church of Car- 
thage, lived about 250 A.D. He was the author of a 
“Life of Cyprian.” 

Pontius, pon/te-us, or Du Pont, (dii pon,) (PAUL,) an 
eminent Flemish engraver, born at Antwerp in 1596 or 
1603, was a pupil of Vosterman. He engraved many 
works after Rubens, among which is the ‘Massacre 
of the Innocents,” and many portraits after Van Dyck. 
These prints are greatly admired. 

Pontius de la Fuente, pon’te-oos’ da 14 fwén’ta, [ Lat. 
Pon’tTius Fon/rius,] (CONSTANTINE,) a Spanish. Prot- 
estant, who wrote in defence of the reformed doctrines, 
and was sentenced to death, but died in prison (before 
the sentence was executed) in 1559, 

Pontius Pilate. See PILATE. 

Pontmartin, de, deh pdn’mar’tan’, (ARMAND Av- 
GUSTIN JOsEPH MaRIE,) a French /7ttérvateur, born at 
Avignon in 1811. He published several novels, and 
“‘ Causeries littéraires,” (1854.) 5 

Pontoppidan, pon-top’pe-dan, (Eric,) a Danish 
poet and prelate, born in Funen about 1620, He wrote 
many Latin poems, among which are ‘‘ Aucupium Se- 
landiz,” (1636,) “Sacred Pastorals,” (‘‘ Bucolica Sacra,” 
1643,) and “Florilegium Cimbricum,” (1646.) He be- 
came Bishop of Drontheim in 1673. Died in 1678. 


See Krarr og Nverup, “ Litteraturlexicon.”’ 


Pontoppidan, (ErIK,) tHE YOUNGER, a celebrated 
Danish prelate, historian, and antiquary, born at Aarhuus, 
in Jutland, in 1698. He was successively appointed 
professor of theology at Copenhagen in 1738, Bishop 
of Bergen in 1748, and chancellor of the University 
at Copenhagen. Among his principal works are his 
‘Annals of the Danish Church,” “Theatre of Denmark, 
Ancient and Modern,” (1730,) “Achievements of the 
Danes out of Denmark,” (1740,) and a “Description 
of Copenhagen,” (all in Latin,) also a treatise on the 
natural history of Norway, and a “Danish Atlas,” 
(“Danske Atlas,” in 7 vols.,) in the Danish language. 
Died in 1764. 

See ‘‘Dinische Bibliothek,” vol. vi het ) & 
spective Review,” vol. xiii., (i826) ee aurpbostaphy.y) ag 
1755; Krarr_og Nyerup, ‘‘Almindeligt Litteraturlexicon 2”? 
Hirscuine, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 1 

Pontormo, da, da pon-tor’mo, (Jacoro Caruccr or 
CARRUCCI,) an eminent Florentine painter, born at Pon- 
tormo about 1498, was a pupil of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Andrea del Sarto. He imitated Michael Angelo. He 


1 
had three manners, the last of which was an imitation 


of that of Albert Diirer. Among his works are a 
“ Descent from the Cross,” a ‘* Holy Family,” and “The 
Deluge,” a fresco at Florence. Died in 1558. 

See Vasar1, “‘ Livesof the Painters ;’? Lanz, “‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy ;”? Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizionario.”’ 

Pontoux, de, deh pdn’too’, (CLAUDE,) a French 
poet, born at Chalons-sur-Sadne about 1530; died in 
1579. 

Ponz, pdnth, (ANTonro,) a Spanish painter, distin- 
guished as a writer on the fine arts, was born in Valencia 
in 1725. He passed about ten years at Rome (1751-60) 
in the study of art and antiquities. Having returned to 
Madrid, he was commissioned by Charles III. to paint 
portraits of Spanish authors for the Escurial. He pub- 
lished a valuable work entitled ‘“ Viage de Espafia,” (18 
vols., 1771-94,) which treats of Spanish works of art, 
topography, etc. Died in 1792. 

See Mapoz, “ Diccionario geografico.”’ 


Ponzio, pon’ze-o, a Tuscan sculptor, called by the 
French Mafrre Ponce, worked in France from 1530 
torl571- 

Ponzio, (FLAMINTO,) an Italian architect, born about 
1575. He designed the Capella Borghese at Rome, and 
the Palazzo Sciara on the Corso. He was employed by 
Pope Paul V. to continue the works of the Quirinal, 
in which he constructed the double staircase: Died 
about 1620. 

Poogatchef, Pougatchef, Pugatschew, or Puga- 
tschev, poo-g4-chéf’, (YEMELIAN,) a Cossack rebel and 
impostor, born in 1726. Having been told that he re- 
sembled Peter III., he undertook to pass himself off for 
that Czar, and incited the Cossacks to revolt in 1773. 
He raised a large army, took several towns, gained 
some victories, and massacred thousands of people. He 
was taken prisoner and executed in 1775. 

See Poosuxin, “‘ History of the Rebellion of Poogatchef,”’ 1835. 


Poole, pool, [Lat. Po’Lus,] (MarrHew,) a learned 
English nonconformist divine, born at York about 1624, 
He was rector of the church of Saint Michael-le- 
Querne, London, from which he was ejected in 1662. 
His principal work is “Synopsis Criticorum Biblico- 
rum,” (§ vols., 1669-76,) in which he designed to present 
a synopsis or abridgment of the writings and labours 
of former biblical critics of all ages and countries. It 
is esteemed a valuable work. He also left “ Annota- 
tions on the Holy Bible,” (2 vols., 1685.) He died at 
Amsterdam in 1679. 

See A. Woop, ‘‘ Fasti Oxoniensis ;’? Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Poole, (PAUL FALCONER,) an English historical 
painter, born at Bristol in 1810. He is accounted one 
of the most original and successful English artists of the 
present time. Among his works are “ The Beleaguered 
Moors,” (1844,) ‘The Suppression of Sion Monastery,” 
(1846,) ‘‘ Job receiving Tidings of his Losses,” (1850,) and 
“The Goths in Italy,” (1852.) He received in 1847 a 
prize of three hundred pounds for his picture of “ King 
Edward’s Generosity to the People of Calais.” He 
was elected a Royal Academician about 186r. 

Poole, van, vin pol, (JuRTAN,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1666; died in 1745. His 
wife, RACHEL, born in: 1664, was an excellent painter of 
flowers, fruits, etc. She was a daughter of Ruysch the 
anatomist. Died in 1750. 

Poor, (DANIEL,) an American missionary, born at 
Danvers, Massachusetts, in 1789, spent many years in 
Hindostan and Ceylon, where he established schools. 
Died in 1855. 

Pooshkin, Pushkin, Pouchekine, Puschkin, or 
Pouschkin, poosh’kin or poosh’kén, (ALEXANDER 
SERGEIVITCH,) a celebrated Russian poet, born at Saint 
Petersburg in 1799. Having published several poems 
of a too liberal tendency, he was banished to Odessa, 
where he held an office under the governor-general, Count 
Vorontsof. During his presence in Southern Russia 
he studied the Spanish and Italian languages, and the 
works of Byron, upon whose model he may be sail to 
have formed himself. His first considerable poem, en- 
titled “Ruslan and Liudmila,” (1821,) was very well 
received ; it was followed by the “ Prisoner of the Can- 
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casus,” (“ Plennik Kavkaskoi,” 1822,) “The Fountain 
of Bakhtchisarai,” (1824,) which brought him three 
thousand rubles, ‘ Eugene Onegin,” a metrical romance, 
the “ Gypsies,” (“ Tsigani,”) and the narrative poem of 
“ Poltava.”? After the accession of Nicholas, Pooshkin 
was recalled to Moscow and appointed historiographer. 
His only historical production is an account of Poo- 
gatchef’s rebellion. Besides the above, he published 
“Boris Godoonof,” a dramatic poem, esteemed one of 
his master-pieces, and a “ History of the Iron Mask.” 
He was mortally wounded ina duel in 1837. A critic 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” calls him ‘‘one of that small 
but illustrious band whose writings have become part of 
the very household language of their native land, and 
whose expressions may be said, like those of Shakspeare, 
of Moliere, and of Cervantes, to have become the natural 
forms embodying the ideas which they have expressed, 
and, in expressing, consecrated. In a word, Pooshkin is 
undeniably and essentially the great national poet of 
Russia.” 

See GALATHOF, ‘‘ Chrestomathie Russe ;’? Prince E. METCHER- 
ski, ‘‘Les Poétes Russes;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’” 
**Sketch of Pushkin’s Life and Works,” by T. B. Suaw, 1845; 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for May, 1832; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’’ for June and July, 1845. 

Poost or Post, post, (FRANS,) a Dutch painter, born 
at Haarlem about 1615. He passed some years in Bra- 
zil, the scenery of which he painted. Died in 1680. 

Poot, pot, (HUBER?,) an eminent Dutch poet, born 
near Delft in 1689, was a cultivator of the soil. He 
published a volume of poems in 1716. He excelled in 
Anacreontic poetry. Died in 1733. 

See Paquort, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? De Vriss, ‘‘ Histoire de la Poésie 
Hollandaise.” 

Pope, (ALEXANDER,) a popular English poet and 
critic, born in London on the 22d of May, 1688, was a 
son of a linen-draper. His parents were Roman Cath- 
olics. In consequence of his sickly constitution and 
deformed person, he was unfitted for active life. During 
his childhood he resolved to be a poet. His precocity 
was remarkable. He says himself that he began to write 
verses farther back than he could well remember. At 
the age of eight he read with interest Ogilby’s transla- 
tion of Homer. He wrote his “ Pastorals” at the age 
of sixteen; but they were not published until 1709. 
Among his early productions are the “‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism,” (1710,) which was praised by Addison, and “The 
Rape of the Lock,” (1711,) a mock-heroic poem, which 
was much admired. His “ Messiah,” an exquisite poem 
in imitation of Virgil’s fourth eclogue, appeared in Ad- 
dison’s “Spectator” in 1712. In 17f3 he issued pro- 
posals for a subscription to a translation of Homer’s 
“ Tliad,” which was completed in 1718-20 and obtained 
a great popularity. It is, however, far from being a 
faithful translation. “dt is a fine poem,” says Bentley, 
“but not Homer.” About 1715 he became estranged 
from Addison, whom he accused of conspiring with 
Tickell, who had produced (in part) a rival translation 
of the “Iliad.” Pope revenged himself by writing the 
keen, not to say malicious, satire on ‘“ Atticus.” ‘He 
was,” says Macaulay, “a great master of invective and 
sarcasm. He could dissect a character in terse and 
sonorous couplets brilliant with antithesis.” (‘‘ Essay 
on the Life and Writings of Addison.”) His talent for 
satire is conspicuous in the “ Dunciad,” (1728,) a poetical 
work of much critical merit. He published in 1733 his 
“Essay on Man,” a philosophic poem, which has. en- 
joyed an extraordinary popularity, and which Bulwer 
pronounces “ unequalled in didactic solemnity and splen- 
dour since Lucretius set to music the false creed of Epi- 
curus.”’ With theaid of Broome and Fenton, he translated 
the “Odyssey,” (1725.) He also produced admirable 
“Tmitations of Horace.” He wrote, in prose, a number 
of essays and letters, the style of which is considered 
excellent. ‘“Pope’s epistolary excellence,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “had an open field: he had no English rival, 
living or dead.” In the latter part of his life he lived at 
Twickenham, where he had purchased a house. He fa- 
voured the Tory party and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Among his intimate friends were Swift, Atterbury, and 
Lord Bolingbroke. Died in May, 1744. He possessed 
little originality or creative imagination; but he hada 


vivid sense of the beautiful, and an exquisite taste. He 
owed much of his popularity to the easy harmony of his 
verse, the keenness of his satire, and the brilliancy of 
his antithesis. 

“The Essay on Man,” says Dr. Johnson, “affords an 
egregious instance of the predominance of genius, the 
dazzling splendour of imagery, and the seductive powers 
of eloquence. Never was penury of knowledge and 
vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. The reader 
feels his mind full, though he learns nothing, and, when 
he meets it in its new array, no longer knows the talk 
of his mother and his nurse.” The same critic pro- 
nounces the ‘Rape of the Lock” “the most airy, in- 
genious, and delightful of his compositions, and the most 
exquisite example of ludicrous poetry. ... He was 
sometimes wanton in his attacks, and before Chandos, 
Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his retreat. His 
malignity to Philips, whom he had first made ridiculous 
and then hated for being angry, continued too long.” 
He was extremely addicted to artifice and insidious de- 
signs. It has been said that “he hardly drank tea 
without a stratagem.” An edition of his works, with a 
commentary, was published by Warburton, (9 vols., 
1751-60.) 

See Jounson, “ Lives of the Poets;” a ‘“‘ Memoir of Pope,” by 
Bow.es, 1807; a ‘‘Memoir’’ prefixed to W. Roscok’s edition 
of Pope’s Works, 1824; R. Carutruers, “ Life of Alexander Pope,” 
1857; “‘ Life of Pope,’”’? by OwEN RUFFHEAD, 1767; WILLIAM AYRE, 
““Memoirs of the Life of A. Pope,’”’ 2 vols., 1745; Jos—EPH WARTON, 
“Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope,” 2 vols., 1756-82; M. 
MenpE;ssonn, ‘‘ Pope ein Metaphysiker,”’ 1757; Lorp Byron, 
‘“Letter to Murray on Bowles’s Strictures,” 1821; (THACKERAY, 
““The English Humourists ;’”? ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica,”’ article ‘* Pope,’’ (by DE QuiNcEy,) also 
“Biographical Essays,’’ by the same; CAMPBELL, ‘* Specimens of 
the British Poets;’’? ‘‘Works and Character of Pope,’’ in the 
“London Quarterly Review” for October, 1825; ‘‘ Pope and his 
Contemporaries,” in the ‘British Quarterly Review” for August, 
1847; SpencgE, ‘‘ Anecdotes, Observations,”’ etc., 1820. 

Pope, (JOHN,) an American general, born at Kas- 
kaskia, Illinois, in March, 1823. He graduated at West 
Point in 1842, served in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and 
commanded an expedition sent to survey the route of 
the Pacific Railroad in 1854-59. He obtained the rank 
of captain in 1856, and became a brigadier-general of 
volunteers in May, 1861. He captured New Madrid in 
March, and Island No. to in April, 1862, with several 
thousand prisoners. In June, 1862, he was appointed 
commander of the Army of Virginia, composed of three 
corps. He was promoted to be a brigadier-general in 
the regular army in July, 1862. His army was defeated 
by Stonewall Jackson at Manassas, or Bull Run, on the 
29th and 30th of August, 1862. He retreated to Wash- 
ington, and resigned the command about September 3, 
after which he was employed against the Indians in 
Minnesota. He commanded in the third military dis- 
trict, comprising Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, from 
March or April to December, 1867. 

Pope, (Sir THoMAsS,) an English politician, born at 
Dedington about 1506, was a patron of learning. He 
held several offices in the reign of Henry VIII, and 
had the care or custody of the princess Elizabeth in the 
reign of Mary. He founded Trinity College, Oxford. 
Died in 1559. = 

See Warton, ‘‘ Life of Sir Thomas Pope.’’ 

Pope, (WALTER,) an English physician, born in 
Northamptonshire about 1630. Fle was professor of 
astronomy at Oxford from 1660 to 1687, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He wrote ‘The Old Man’s Wish,” a 
poem, (1693,) a “ Life of Seth Ward,” (1697,) and other 
works. Died in 1714. 

Popeliniére, de la, deh 14 pop’le’ne-air’, (LANCE- 
Lor Voisin—vw4’zan’,) Sirur, a French historian, 
born in Poitou about 1540. He was an officer in the 
Huguenot army, and wrote a “History of the Civil 
War which began in 1562,” (1571,) a work of some merit. 
Died in 1608. 

Popham, pop’am, (Sir Homer Riacs,) a British naval 
officer, born in 1762. He commanded the naval forces 
employed in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Buenos Ayres in 1806. He became a rear-admiral in 
1814. Died in 1820. ‘ 

Popham, (Sir Joun,) an English judge, born in 
Somersetshire in 1531, became chief justice of the king’s 
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bench about 1592. He hada high reputation as a lawyer. 
Died in 1607. 

Popma, pop’m4, (AusoNius,) a Dutch philologist 
and jurist, born in Friesland in 1563. He published a 
good work on Latin synonyms, (‘‘ De Differentiis Ver- 
barum,” 1635,) and other works. Died in 1613. 

See D. RicuTer, ‘‘ Vita Ausonii a Popma,”’ 1746. 

Poppee’a (pop-pee’a) Sa-bi/na, a Roman empress, 
the wife of Nero, was more remarkable for beauty than 
modesty. Died in 65 A.D. 

Poppe, von, fon pop’peh, (JOHANN HEINRICH Mo- 
RIrz,) a German scientific writer, born at Gottingen in 
1776. He published numerous works, among which are 
a “Technological Lexicon,” (5 vols., 1816-20,) and 
“ Neueste Handwerks- und Fabrikschule,” (9 vols., 1827— 
36.) Died in 1852. 

Poppi, Il. See MoRANDINI. 

Péppig or Poeppig, pop’pic, (EDUARD,) a German 
naturalist and traveller, born at Plauen, in Saxony, in 
1797. He visited the West Indies and North and South 
America, where he made valuable zoological and botan- 
ical collections. He published in 1835 his ‘ Travels in 
Chili, Peru, and on the Amazon.” In 1845 he became 
professor of zoology at Leipsic. Died in December, 
1868. Pdppig and Endlicher published a work on the 
plants of Chili and Peru, ‘Nova Genera et Species 
Plantarum,” etc., (3 vols., 1835-45.) 

See “ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for April, 1836. 


Poppo, pop’po, (ERNST FRIEDRICH,) a German 
scholar, born in Lower Lusatia in 1794, published 
editions of Thucydides and other classics, and several 
critical works. 

Poquelin. See MOLizRE. 

Porbus, por’bus, (FRANS,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Bruges in 1540. He painted portraits, history, and 
genre with success. Died about 1582. 

His father, PETER, born at Gouda about 1510, was a 
painter of history and portraits. Died in 1584. 

Porbus, (FRANS,) THE YOUNGER, a skilful painter of 
portraits and history, ason of Frans, noticed above, was 
born at Antwerp in 1570. He worked mostly in Paris. 
“ His picture of the Last Supper,” says the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,” “is one of the finest productions of the 
Flemish school.” Died in Paris in 1622. 

See FEuiz1EN, “‘ Entretiens sur ]a Vie des Peiutres.”” 


Porcacchi, por-k4k’kee, (TomMMASO,) an Italian Z¢¢é- 
rateur, born in Tuscany about 1530. Among his works 
are “The Most Famous Islands of the World,” (1572,) 
and “ Ancient Funerals of Divers Nations,” (1574.) Died 
at Venice in 1585. 

Porcellio, por-chel’le-o, (PIETRO,) an Italian poet 
and historian, was secretary of Alfonso, King of Naples, 
in 1452. 

Porchat, por’sha’, (JEAN JACQUES,) a Swiss writer 
and translator, born near Geneva in 1800. He wrote 
“The Mission of Joan of Arc,” a drama, in verse, 
(1844,) and translated the complete works of Goethe 
into French. 

Porcheron, porsh’r6n’, (Dom PLAcIDE,) a French 
Benedictine monk, born at Chateéauroux in 1652. He 
edited a few old works. Died in 1694. 

Porcia or Portia, por’she-a, [Fr. PorcrE, por’se’,] 
a Roman matron, eminent for her magnanimity, pru- 
dence, and fortitud@, was the daughter of Cato, and 
the wife of Marcus Brutus. Plutarch relates that she 
inflicted a wound on herself to prove that she was 
worthy to be the confidante of her husband in respect 
to affairs of state. Died in 42 z.c. 

Porden, (ELEANOR ANNE.) See FRANKLIN. 

Pordenone, Il, él por-da-no/nd, an excellent Italian 
painter, whose proper name was GIovANNI AN’ONIO 
Licinio (le-chee’ne-o) or Licino, (le-chee’no,) born at 
Pordenone, in Friuli, in 1483. He assumed the name 
of ReGILLo. He was an imitator of Giorgione, and a 
rival of Titian. It is not known who was his master. 
He was a good colorist, and had great skill in design. 

He painted frescos in Venice, Mantua, Cremona, and 
Piacenza. His frescos (which represent subjects from 
the New Testament) in the cathedral of Cremona are 


Lorenzo Giustiniani with John the Baptist,” etc., at 
Venice. He died at Ferrara in 1540. 

See Vasari, ‘Lives of the Painters;’? Lanzt, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy ;”? Ripovrt, “‘ Vite degli illustri Pittori Veneti.” 

Pordenone, (GiuLio Licrnro,) a skilful painter, a 
nephew and pupil of the preceding, was born at Venice 
in 1500. He painted some frescos at Augsburg, where 
he died in 1561. 

Porée, po’ra’, (CHARLES,) a French Jesuit, born near 
Caen in 1675, was professor of rhetoric at Paris for 
thirty years. Voltaire was his pupil. He published 
Latin tragedies and orations. Died in 1741. 

Porée, (CHARLES GABRIEL,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Caen in 1685. He wrote “ Histoire 
de Don Ranuccio d’Alétés,” (1736,) and other works. 
Died in 1770. 

Porfirio. See PoRPHYRY. 

Porlier, por-le-air’, (Don Juan D1Az,) Marquis de 
Matarosa, a Spanish general, born in 1775. He fought 
for the Cortes against the absolutists, by whom he was 
taken prisoner and shot in 1815. 

Porner or Poerner, por’ner, (KARL WILHELM,) a 
German chemist, born at Leipsic in 1732. He published 
several works on chemistry and the art of dyeing. Died 
in 1796. 

Porphyre. See PorPHyry. 

Porphyrius. See PorPHyRY. 

Porphyry, por’fe-ré, |Gr. Tlop@ipiog ; Lat. PorpHyR’- 
IuUS; Fr. PORPHYRE, por’{éRr’; It. PoRFIR1O, por-fee’re-o, |. 
a celebrated Neo-Platonic philosopher, born at Bata- 
nea, (Bashan,) in Syria, in 233 A.D. His original name 
was Maucuus or MELrEcH, the Hebrew and Syriac 
for “king.” Porphyrius signifies “purple,” or ‘ wearer 
of purple.” He was a pupil of Longinus, and perhaps 
of Origen. About the age of thirty he went to Rome, 
where he became a disciple and friend of Plotinus, 
whose doctrines and mysticism he adopted. He edited 
(or corrected) and arranged the works of Plotinus, at 
his request. He wrote (in Greek) a famous work, in 
fifteen books, against the Christians, which is not extant, 
the emperor Theodosius having ordered it to be burnt 
in the fourth century. Among his extant works are a 
“Life of Plotinus” and a “Life of Pythagoras.” Died 
at Rome about 304 A.D. : 

See Houtstentus, ‘‘ De Vita et Scriptis Porphyrii,’’? 1711 ; RiTTER, 
‘History of Philosophy ;” VaL#trien Partsor, ‘‘ Dissertatio his- 
torica de Porphyrio,”’ 1845; Fasricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca ;” F. 
Hoerer, article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Porpora, por’po-ra,(Niccoxo,)a distinguished Italian 
musician and composer, born at Naples about 1686. He 
composed successful operas, among which is “ Ariana e 
Teseo,” (1717,) also oratorios, masses, symphonies, and 
cantatas. About 1730 he went to London to direct the 
Italian Opera, and became a competitor of Handel. He 
obtained much success in England, where he remained 
several years. Died at Naples in 1767. 

See Fktis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens;”’ BurNEy, 
“ History of Music;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Porporati, por-po-ra’tee, (CARLO ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian engraver of high reputation, born near Turin in 1740 
or 1741. He was admitted into the Academy at Paris in 
1773. He engraved some of the works of Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and other masters. Died at ‘Turin in 1816. 

Porquet, por‘ka’, (PIERRE CHARLES FRANGOIS,) a 
mediocre French poet, born at Vire in 1728; died in 1796. 

Porro, por’ro, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian engraver, born 
at Padua about 1520, worked at Venice. 

Porro, (IGNAzIo,) an Italian engineer, born at Pi- 
gnerol in 1795. He settled in Paris about 1850. He 
published a “Traité de Tachométrie,” (1847.) 

Por’se-na or Por-sen/na, (LAks,) a famous prince of 
Clusium, in Etruria. According to tradition, he marched 
against Rome to restore the Tarquins about 508 B.c., but 
was checked by Horatius Cocles, who defended a bridge 
over the Tiber. It is the opinion of the best historians 
that Porsena actually made himself master of Rome. 

See Macautay, “‘ Horatius: a Lay of Ancient Rome ;’’ Nizsunr, 
‘History of Rome.” 

Porsenna. See PORSENA. 

Por’son, (RICHARD,) a pre-eminent Greek scholar 
and critic, born in Norfolk, England, December 25, 


highly praised. Among his best oil-paintings is his “ San 
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1759. He was educated at Eton, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which he was elected a Fellow in 1782. 
He became regius professor of Greek at Cambridge in 
1790 or 1792, with a salary of forty pounds per annum. 
His scruples against subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles induced him to decline holy orders, and he was 
compelled to resign his Fellowship in 1791. He had 
a prodigious memory and great critical acumen, and was 
remarkable for probity and love of truth. About 1795 
he married Mrs. Lunan, a widow. He edited ‘Seven 
Tragedies of A%schylus,” (1795,) and the ‘‘ Hecuba,” 
“Orestes,” “Phcenissz,” and “Medea” of Euripides, 
(1797-1801.) In 1805 he was appointed librarian of the 
London Institution. Among his works are “ Letters to 
Archdeacon Travis,” (1790,) in which he maintained that 
the seventh verse of the fifth chapter of John’s First Epistle 
is an interpolation, “ Notes and Emendations on the 
Greek Poets,” (‘‘ Adversaria Notz et Emendationes in 
Poetas Grzecos,” 1812,) and an edition of the ‘ Lexicon” 
of Photius, (1822.) Diedin London in September, 1808. 
He is considered by the English scholars, and perhaps 
by foreigners, the greatest verbal critic of modern times. 
“Tt may safely be conceded to common fame and partial 
friendship,” says Dr. Thomas Young, “ that he was one 
of the greatest men, and the very greatest critic, of his 
own or any other age.” Porson was, according to 
several authorities, addicted to intemperance in drink. 
Like Dr. Johnson, he could practise abstinence more 
easily than a moderate use of wine or ardent spirits. 
Wonderful stories are told of his powers of memory. 
He could repeat several pages of a book after he had 
read them once. 

See “ Life of Porson,” by J. S. Watson, 1861 ; article on Porson 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’? by Dr. THomas Youna; “A 
Vindication of the Literary Character of Porson,’ by Criro Canra- 
BRIGIENSIS, 1827; ALLIBONE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” ‘* Edinburgh 
Review” for November, 1811, and July, 1861; ‘‘ Porsoniana,’’ Lon- 
don, 1814; STEPHEN Weston, “Short Account of the Late R. 
Porson,”’ 1808. 

Porta, por’/t&, (BERARDO or BERNARDO,) an Italian 
composer of operas, was born at Rome about 1755 ; died 
in Paris in 1829. 

Porta, (CARLO,) an Italian poet, born at Milan in 
1776, wrote several popular poems. Died in 1821. 

Porta, (GIOVANNI Barvisva,) a skilful [talian sculp- 
tor, born at Porlizza in 1542; died at Rome in 1597. 
He is said to have been a son of Guglielmo, noticed 
below. 

Porta, (GIUSEPPE SALVIATT,) an Italian painter, born 
at Castel-Nuovo about 1530, was a pupil of F. Salviati, 
whose name he assumed. He settled at Venice, where 
he painted frescos with success. He was employed by 
Titian to decorate the library of Saint Mark. Among 
his best oil-paintings is a “Descent from the Cross.” 
Died in 1570, or, as some say, in 1585. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’? Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizio- 
ario.”’ 

Porta, (StMon.) See Porzio. 

Porta, della. See Baccio. 

Porta, della, dél/J4 por’t&, (GrAcoMo,) a distin- 
guished Italian architect and sculptor, born at Milan 
about 1525. He built in Rome the portal of Saint 
John Lateran, (about 1574,) the College della Sapienza, 
and the facade of Santa Maria de’ Monti, (1579.) He 
was subsequently employed to finish the basilica of 
Saint Peter’s, and, with the aid of Domenico Fontana, 
constructed the vault (or roof) of the dome, after: the 
plans of Michael Angelo, (1588-90.) He died in the 
pontificate of Clement VIII., (1592-1605,) aged about 
seventy-five. 

See Vasant, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;’’ FonTENAY, 
**Dictionnaire des Artistes ;’? CICOGNARA, ‘Storia della Scultura ;”’ 
QuATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Dictionnaire d’ Architecture.” 

Porta, della, (GIAMBAYTTISTA,) an eminent Italian 
natural philosopher, was born at Naples about 1540. 
He promoted the progress of physical science by found- 
ing schools, and by experiments in optics, etc. He 
was versed in the ancient languages. His house was the 
seat of an academy called “I Segreti,” which he founded 
for the promotion of physical science. He invented 
the camera obscura, and made improvements in lenses. 
His principal works are “ Perspectiva,” (1555,) “ Natural 
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Magic,” (‘‘ Magize Naturalis Libri XX.,” 1558-89,) “ Phy- 
tognomonica,” (1583, a treatise on plants,) an able 
“Treatise on Physiognomy,” (1586, often reprinted,) 
“ Villa Libri XII.,” (on rural economy, 1592,) and “ On 
Refraction a Part of Optics,” (‘De Refractione Optices 
Parte,” 1593.) Died at Naples in 1615. ‘ 

See Nickron, ‘‘Mémoires;’? GinGuEN#, ‘Histoire Littéraire 
d’ltalie;”” Trrasoscut, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’’ G. H. 
Ducnesne, ‘* Notice sur la Vie et Jes Ouvrages de J. B. Porta,’ 
1801 ; COLANGELO, ‘‘ Vita di G. B. Porta,’’ 1818; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Porta, della, (GUGLIELMO,) an able sculptor, born 
near Como about 1512, was a nephew of Giacomo, noticed 
above. He worked at Rome about 1550, and made the 
mausoleum of Paul III. He was a favourite pupil of 
Michael Angelo. Died about 1577. 

Portaels, por-tals’, (JEAN FRANGots,) a Belgian 
painter, born at Vilvorde (Brabant) in 1820. He gained 
the grand prize of Rome in 1843. 

Portal, por’tal’, (ANTOINE,) BARON, a distinguished 
French physician and anatomist, born at Gaillac (Tarn) 
in 1742. He began to practise in Paris about 1765, and 
obtained the chair of medicine in the College of France 
in 1770. He published an important work on the “ His- 
tory of Anatomy and Surgery,” (7 vols., 1770-73,) and 
became professor of anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes 
in 1775. He was first physician to Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. Among his chief works is “Course of 
Medical Anatomy,” (“Cours d’Anatomie médicale,” 5 
vols., 1803.) Died in 1832. 

ee Partset, “‘ Eloge de Portal; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
raie. 

Portal, (PIERRE BARTHELEMI,) BARON, a French 
adininistrator, born near Montauban in 1765. He was 
minister of the marine from December, 1818, to Decem- 
ber, 1821. Died in 1845. 

Portalis, por’ta‘léss’, (AUGUSTE,) a French writer 
and liberal legislator, born at La Ciotat in 1801, was a 
nephew of Jean Etienne Marie. He wrote “ Essays in 
favour of Liberty of Worship.” Died in 1855. 

Portalis, (JEAN EvrtenNe Marik,) a distinguished 
French jurist and minister of state, was born at Bausset 
(Var) in 1745. He was an eloquent advocate before 
the Revolution, and was imprisoned for his moderation 
in the reign of terror. In 1795 he became a member of 
the Council of Elders, in which he advocated humane 
measures. He was one of the committee charged with 
the rédaction of the Civil Code in 1800, and became 
minister of worship in 1804. Before this date he had 
acquitted himself with credit in the task of reorganizing 
the Roman Catholic Church in France. He published 
several able political and legal works, and was a member 
of the French Academy. Died in 1807. 

See Bressic, ‘‘ Gedachtnissrede auf den Minister Portalis,’’ 1807 ; 
F. Hacauin, “Eloge historique de Portalis,” 1845; Louis LALtE- 
MANT, “‘ Eloge de J. E. M. Portalis,’”’ 1861; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? Rene LAvotvke, ‘‘ Portalis et ses CEuvres.”” 

Portalis, (JosEPpH MARIg,) COUNT, an eminent states- 
man and judge, a son of the preceding, was born at Aix 
in February, 1778. He became councillor of state in 
1808, and director-general of the press and book-trade 
(“ibraivie) in 1810. In 1819 he was raised to the peerage. 
In the moderate ministry of Martignac he was keeper 
of the seals from January, 1828, to &lay, 1829. He was 
minister of foreign affairs from that date to August 7, 
1829, and then became first president of the court of 
cassation. He retained until 1852 this office, (the highest 
judicial position in France,) for which he was qualified 
by profound knowledge of public law and a union of 
dignity in manner with suavity of temper. Died in 1858. 

See Micnet, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de M. le Comte ce 
Portalis,’’ 1860 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Porte, de la, deh 1% port, (PrerRe,) a French courtier, 
born in 1603, was a favourite agent of Anne of Austria, 
and a valet-de-chambre of Louis XIV. He wrote “ Mé- 
moires,” which were printed in 1736. Died in 1680. 

Porte, La. See LAporvre and LA Pore. 

Por’ter, (ALEXANDER,) born in Tyrone county, Ire- 
land, in 1786, settled in Louisiana, where he acquired a 
high reputation as a lawyer. He was appointed a judge 
of the supreme court in 1821, and in 1833 was elected to 
the United States Senate. Died in 1844. 


€as#; cass; 8 hard; % as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; 8 as z; thas in this. (See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Por’ter, (ANDREW,) an American general, born in 
Pennsylvania about 1810. He served as colonel at Bull 
Run, July 21, 1861, and a few days later was appointed 
provost-marshal of Washington. 

Por’ter, (ANNA Maria,) an English novelist, born at 
Durham about 1781, was a sister of R. Ker Porter. 
She resided successively in London, at Thames Ditton, 
and at Esher. She wrote many popular novels, among 
which are “The Hungarian Brothers,” (1807,) ‘“ Don 
Sebastian,” (1809,) ““The Recluse of Norway,” (1814,) 
“The Fast of Saint Magdalene,” and ‘The Barony.” 
Died in 1832. 

See Mrs. Etwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England 
from the Commencement of the Last Century,”’ vol. ii., 1843. 

Porter, (BENJAMIN F.,) an American jurist, born at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1808, translated the ‘* Ele- 
ments of the Institutes” of Heineccius, and published 
a collection of poems. 

Porter, (DAvip,) an American commodore, born at 
Boston in 1780. He became captain of the frigate Essex 
in July, 1812, and in the same year captured the vessel- 
of-war Alert and a number of British trading-vessels. 
He performed a cruise in the Pacific Ocean with the 
Essex in 1813, and took many prizes. In March, 1814, 
the Essex was attacked near Valparaiso by two British 
vessels, and, after a long and desperate resistance, was 
captured. Porter served as a naval commissioner from 
1815 to 1823, was sent as chargé-d’affaires to Turkey in 
1831, and became minister resident at Constantinople 
in 1839. He died at Pera in 1843. He was the father 
of Admiral D. D. Porter and Commodore William D. 
Porter. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1815. 


Porter, (Davip D.,) an admiral, a son of the preced- 
ing, was born in or near Philadelphia in June, 1813. He 
entered the navy as midshipman in 1829, and became a 
lheutenant about 1841. He served in the naval operations 
against the Mexicans in 1846-47. In 1861 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. He commanded the 
mortar-boats, twenty-one in number, which bombarded 
Forts Jackson and Saint Philip, below New Orleans, 
April 18-24, 1862. These forts were surrendered to him 
on the 28th. In September or October, 1862, he took 
command of a flotilla of gunboats on the Mississippi 
River. He aided the land army in the capture of Arkan- 
sas Post, January, 1863, and co-operated with General 
Grant in his operations against Vicksburg. For his 
services in the reduction of the last-named place he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral by a commission 
dated July 4, 1863. Co-operatiig with General Banks 
in an expedition against Shreveport, he ascended Red 
River with a fleet of iron-clad gunboats to a point many 
miles above Grand Ecore, in April, 1864. He com- 
manded the naval forces in the attack on Fort Fisher 
in December, 1864, and bombarded the same fort with 
success on the 14th and 15th of January, 1865. Ac- 
cording to General Grant, this was “the most formidable 
armada ever coliected for concentration upon one given 
pomt.” He was appointed vice-admiral July 25, 1866, 
and admiral in August, 1870. He holds a higher rank 
than any other officer in the navy of the United States. 

See J. T. Heaprey, “Farragut and our Naval Commanders,”’ 
1867; GREELEY, ‘“‘ American Conflict.” 

Porter, (EBENEzER,) an American Congregational 
divine, born at Cornwall, Connecticut, in 1772, was ap- 
pointed in 1812 professor of sacred rhetoric at Andover 
Theological Seminary, of which he was afterwards presi- 
dent. He Wrote an “ Analysis of the Principles of Rhe- 
torical Delivery,” (1827,) and other works. Died in 1834. 

Porter, (Firz-Joun,) an American general, born in 


New Hampshire, graduated at West Point in 1845. He 
Decame a captain in 1856, and a colonel in 1861. He 
commanded a corps at the battle of Gaines’s Mill, June 


27, and at Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862, and for his bravery 
in these engagements, in which he had to sustain the 
brunt of the enemy’s attack, was appointed a major- 
general of volunteers the same month. His corps took 
no part in the battle of Bull Run, August 29 and 30 
1862, although it was “within sight and sound of the 
battle.” For this delinquency he was censured by Gen- 
eral Pope, tried by a court-martial, cashiered in January, 
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1863, and dismissed from the service. In 1870 he ap- 
péaled to President Grant for a reversal of the decision 
of the court-martial: the grounds for this appeal are 
succinctly stated in “ Old and New” for June, 1870, pp. 
816-820. 

Porter, (FRANCIs,) an Irish Catholic priest and writer, 
became a resident of Rome, where he died in 1702. 

Porter, (GEORGE RICHARDSON,) an English writer on 
trade, manufactures, etc., was born in London in 1792. 
He wrote a valuable work on ‘The Progress of the Na- 
tion in its Social and Commercial Relations,” (3 vols., 
1836-39.) In 1841 he became a secretary to the board 
of trade. He was the author or compiler of statistical 
tables issued annually by that board, and wrote a treatise 
“On the Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass,” (1842.) 
Died in 1852 or 1855. 

Porter, (JANE,) an English novelist, born at Durham 
in 1776, was a sister of Sir Robert Ker Porter. She 
lived with her mother and her sister Anna Maria until 
the death of the former, in 1831. She published in 1803 
her first novel, ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,” which was very 
successful. Her historical novel of “The Scottish 
Chiefs” (1809) also found many admirers, although it is 
very defective as a delineation of character and manners. 
She succeeded in mystifying the public by her anony- 
mous story ‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary,” (1831.) 
Died in 1850. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’? for April, 1835, (with a portrait.) 

Porter, (NOAH,) D.D., an able American writer on- 
psychology, was born in Farmington, Connecticut, in 
1811. He graduated at Yale College in 1831, and in 
1846 became professor of moral philosophy and meta- 
physics in that institution. He has published, besides 
other works, “The Human Intellect : with an Introduc- 
tion upon Psychology and the Soul,” (1 vol. 8vo, 1868 ; 
2d edition, 1869,) which has been highly praised by 
several competent critics, among whom we may name 
Dr. McCosh, the distinguished president of Princeton 
College. 

See ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Porter, (PETER BurL,) an American general, born at 
Salisbury, Connecticut, in 1773. On the breaking out 
of the war of 1812 he was appointed quartermaster- 
general of New York. He distinguished himself in the 
battles of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, and the other prin- 
cipal actions of the war, and obtained a gold medal from 
Congress for his services. He was appointed secretary 
of war in May, 1828. General Porter was one of the 
commissioners who explored a route for the Erie Canal. 
Died in 1844. 

Porter, (Sir RopertT Ker,) an English painter and 
traveller, born at Durham about 1775, was a brother of 
Anna Maria and Jane Porter. He became a student 
of the Royal Academy, London, in 1790, and acquired 
distinction as a painter of battles. Among his works are 
“The Siege of Acre” and “The Battle of Agincourt,” 
and an “Ecce Homo.” He went to Russia in 1804, and 
received the title of historical painter to the emperor. 
Having traversed several countries of Asia from 1817 to 
1820, he published “Travels in Georgia, Persia, Arme- 
nia, Ancient Babylonia,” etc., with engravings, (2 vols., 
1822.) Died at Saint Petersburg in 1842. 

See the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for July, 1842; ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view’’ for September, 1821, and January and February, 1823. 

Porter, (WILLIAM D.,) an American naval officer, 
born in New Orleans in 1809, was a son of Commodore 
David Porter, noticed above. He entered the navy in 
1823. In 1861 he took command of the iron-clad Essex 
on the Mississippi River. He fought at Fort Henry, 
where the Essex was disabled and Captain Porter was 
severely scalded, in February, 1862. In August, 1862, 
having repaired the Essex, he destroyed the strong 
iron-clad ram Arkansas, between Baton Rouge and Vicks- 
burg. He was promoted to the rank of commodore. 
Died in 1864. 
phe J. T. Heav.ey, “Farragut and our Naval Commanders,” 
1867. 

Portes, Des. See DrSPORTES. 

Podr’te-tis, (BEILBY,) an English prelate of high repu- 
tation, was born at York in 1731. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where he gained the Seaton’s prize for an 
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English poem “On Death.” He was successively rector 
of Hunton, prebendary of Peterborough, and rector of 
Lambeth, (1767.) In 1769 he was appointed chaplain 
to George III. He became Bishop of Chester in 1776, 
and Bishop of London in 1787. His principal work is 
a series of ‘‘ Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew,” which 
are highly esteemed. His works were published in five 
volumes (1811) by his nephew, Robert Hodgson. Died 
in 1808, 

See “‘ Life of Bishop Porteus,”’ by R. Hopcson, 1811. 

Portia. See Porcia. 

Portland, DukE or. See BENTINCK. 

Port/lock, (Jos—EPpH EL.ison,) LIzEUTENANT-COLOo- 
NEL, an English engineer and geologist, born about 
1795. He assisted Colby in the trigonometrical survey 
of Ireland commenced about 1824, and produced an 
able “ Report on the Geology of the County of London- 
derry and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh,” (1843.) 
He also wrote on Geognosy and Paleontology. He 
was elected president of the Geological Society in 1856. 
Died in 1864. 

Portogallo, por-to-gal/lo, (MArco ANTONIO SIMAO,) 
a Portuguese composer, born at Lisbon in 1763. He 
lived many years in Italy, and composed successful 
operas. ‘Fernando in Messico” is called his master- 
piece. Died in 1829. 

Port-Royalists, a name popularly given to the mem- 
bers of the celebrated convent or society of Port-Royal- 
des-Champs, near Versailles. It fills a prominent place 
in the history of the Jansenist controversy. The nuns 
were removed to Paris about 1638, (or 1644, according 
to Hallam,) after which the old convent of Port-Royal- 
des-Champs became the residence of a community of 
religious and learned men, who practised some monastic 
austerities and were called “Les Solitaires de Port- 
Royal.” Among these recluses were Claude Lancelot, 
Antoine Arnauld, Le Maistre de Sacy, Pierre Nicole, 
and Blaise Pascal. They were leaders of the Jansenist 
party. They opened a boarding-school which became 
celebrated, and published several good works on gram- 
mar. The convent of nuns was suppressed by Louis 
XIV. in 1709. The history of Port-Royal has been 
written by Racine, Reuchlin, Sainte-Beuve, and others. 

See the “‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1841; Sainte-Beuve, 
“Histoire de Port-Royal,’ 4 vols., 1840-62; Mary ANNE SCHIM- 
MELPENNINCK, “‘ History of Port-Royal.” 

Portsmouth, DucHEss or. See KEROUAL. 

Portugal, de, da por-too-g4l’, (FRANCISCO,) Count 
of Vimioso, a Portuguese nobleman and poet, born at 
Ev’ora about 1490; died in 1549. 

See LoncFELtow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Portumne. See PoRTUMNUS. 

Por-tum/nus or Por-tu’nus, [Fr. PoRTUMNE, por’- 
tiimn’,] a marine deity or genius among the Romans, 
was regarded as the protector of ports and harbours, 
and was identified with the PALa&MON of the Greek 
mythology. 

Portunus. See PORTUMNUS. 

Portus, por’toos, (AiMILIUS,) an eminent critic and 
editor, born at Ferrara in 1550. He was professor of 
Greek at Lausanne from 1581 to 1591, soon after which 
date he obtained the chair of Greek at Heidelberg. He 
produced good editions (with Latin versions) of Thu- 
cydides, Aristotle on Rhetoric, Xenophon, Euripides, 
and other Greek authors. Among his works is ‘“ Lexi- 
con Doricum-Grzeco-Latinum,” (1603.) Died in 1610. 

Portus, (FRANCIS,) an eminent philologist, father 
of the preceding, was born in Candia (Crete) in 1511. 
He became professor of Greek at Médena in 1536, and 
teacher of the sons of Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, in 
1542. Having been converted to the Protestant faith, 
he removed to Geneva in 1561, and obtained there 
a chair of Greek in 1562. He wrote commentaries 
on Aristotle, Pindar, Longinus, Thucydides, and other 
Greeks. Died at Geneva in 158r. 

See Trrasoscur, ‘*Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’? Sax, 
“ Onomasticon.”’ 

Po/rus, [Gr. Ilépoc,] a king of India, who. reigned 
between the Hydaspes and Acesines when that country 
was invaded by Alexander the Great, 326 B.c. He op- 
posed the Macedonians with an army composed partly 
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of elephants, was defeated in a great battle, and taken 
prisoner. When asked by the victor how he wished to be 
treated, he answered, “ Likeaking.” (Plutarch.) He was 
restored to his kingdom by Alexander. He was killed 
by Eudamus (or Eudemus) in 317 B.c. Another Porus 
reigned at the same time east of the Acesines, (Chen4b.) 

See Arran, “‘ Anabasis.”’ 

Pory, por’re, ? (JOHN,) an English geographer born 
about 1570. He published a ‘*Geographical History 
of Africa, translated from Leo Africanus,” (1600.) In 
1616 he went to Virginia and became secretary to that 
colony. Died after 1623. « 

Porzio, port’se-o, (LUC ANYTONIO,) an Italian phy- 
sician, born near Amalfi in 1639. He taught in Rome, 
and published a work on the diseases and treatment of 
soldiers, (1685, often reprinted.) Died in 1723. 

Porzio or Porta, por’t4, [Lat. Por’r1us,] (SIMONE,) 
an Italian philosopher, born at Naples in 1497. He pub- 
lished a treatise ‘On the Human Mind,” (‘* De Humana 
Mente,” 1551,) and other works. Died in 1554. 

Posadas, de las, da l4s po-s4’pDas, (MIGUEL,) a 
Spanish painter, born at Segorbe in 1711; died in 1753. 

Po-sei’don or Po-si’don, [Gr. TogeWov,] the Greek 
name of the god of the sea. (See NEPTUNE.) 

Poseidonius. See PosIDoNIUus. 

Po’Sey, (THOMAS,) an American general, born on the 
banks of the Potomac, in Virginia, in 1750.. He became 
a captain in 1775, and served with distinction at the 
battles near Saratoga and Stillwater, September 19 and 
October 7, 1777. He took part in the capture of Stony 
Point, July, 1779, and commanded a brigade of the army 
which General Wayne led against the Indians in 1792. 
He ae Governor of Indiana from 1813 to 1816. Died 
in 1818. 


See James Hatt, “Memoir of Thomas Posey,’ 
‘* American Biography,”’ vol. ix. of new series. 


Posidippe. See PosIpDIPPus. 

Pos-i-dip’pus, [Gr. Ilooidurnoc ; Fr, PostpDIPpPE, po’- 
ze‘dép’,| a Greek comic writer, born at Cassandria, in 
Macedonia. He began to write about 290 B.c. His 
works are lost. 

Pos-i-do/ni-us or Pos-ei-do/ni-us, [llocedevoc,} 
a Greek Stoic philosopher, born at Apamea, in Syria, 
about 135 B.C., was a disciple of Panzetius, whom he 
succeeded as head of the school. He taught at Rhodes, 
had a high reputation, and wrote works on astronomy, 
history, geography, moral philosophy, etc., all of which 
are lost. He was visited at Rhodes by Pompey about 
68 B.c. Cicero, who was one of his pupils, expresses a 
very favourable opinion of him. Like many other Stoics, 
Posidonius held that pain is not an evil. According to 
Suidas, he removed to Rome in the consulship of M. 
Marcellus, (52 B.c.) “ Was it not a fine acknowledgment 
of the inherent supremacy of wisdom, when the impe- 
ratorial fasces were lowered, by command of Pompey, 
before the person of Posidonius ?” (Arthur H. Hallam.) 


See Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;”” Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Greca ;’? DioGENES LAERTIUS. 


Posidonius or ALEXANDRIA, a mathematician, often 
confounded with the preceding. He is said to have been 
a pupil of Zeno. 

Possel, pos’sel, (JOHANN,) a German philologist, born 
at Parchim in 1528. He published “Syntaxis Greeca,”’ 
(1560,) and other works. Died at Rostock in 1591. 

Posselt, pos’sélt, (ERNsT Lupwic,) a German his- 
torian, born at Durlach, in Baden, in 1763. He began 
to issue in 1795 ‘‘ The European Annals,” a periodical, 
which he edited until 1804, and which, says Depping, 
“was the best German periodical work on history and 
politics.” He also published several works on German 
and French history. Died in 1804. 


See Scuusart, ‘Leben Posselt’s,” 1805; GEHRES, “‘ Lebenbe- 
schreibung Posselts,’’ 2 vols., 1827. ‘ 


Possevin. See PossEvino. 

Possevino, pos-sa-vee/no, [Lat. Possrvi’nNus; Fr. 
POSSEVIN, pos’van’/ or pos’seh-van’,] (ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian Jesuit, negotiator, and writer, was born at Mantua in 
1534. He was sent by the pope on important missions 
to Germany, Hungary, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. 
Among his chief works are “Select Library on the 
Method of Study,” (‘‘ Bibliotheca selecta de Ratione 
Studiorum,” 2 vols., 1593,) and “ Apparatus sacer,” (3 
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vols., 1603-06,) in which he gives a list and review of 
the works of all ecclesiastical writers. Died in 1611. 

See JEAN D’OrIGNY, ‘‘Vie de Possevin,’’ 1712; NicEron, “* Mé- 
moires ;’’ GINGUENE, “Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;’? ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Possevinus. See PossrEvino. 

Post, (FRANCIS.) See Poosr. 

Postel, pos’tél’, [Lat. PosrEL/Lus,] (GUILLAUME,) a 
French visionary, born in Normandy in 1510, is said to 
have been one of the most learned men of his time. He 
became professor of Oriental languages at Paris in 1539, 
but soon resigned, and led a wandering life. Itappears 
that he asserted the power of reason to be sufficient to 
demonstrate the dogmas of religion and to convert all 
nations. His book ‘‘On the Harmony of the World” 
(“De Orbis Terres Concordia,” 1544) is called his best 
work. Died in Paris in 1581. 

See Drspittons, ‘‘ Nouveaux Eclaircissemens sur la Vie de Pos- 
tel,’ 1773; CHAUFEPIE, ‘‘Remarques sur Postel ;?? A. Piéricaup, 
‘“®. Wilson, G. Postel et Louis Castelvetro,” 1850; NickRON, 
“Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Postellus. See Posvre. 

Postlethwayt, pos’s’]-thwat, (MALACHI,) an English 
writer on commerce, of whom little is known. It is 
supposed that he was born about 1707. He published, 
besides other books, ‘‘ The Merchant’s Public Counting 
House,” (1750,) and “Great Britain’s True System,” 
(1757,) which are works of merit. Died in 1767. 

Pos’/tu-mus or Post/hu-mus, a Roman general, 
whom Valerian appointed governor of Gaul. He was 
proclaimed emperor by his army in 257 A.D. He waged 
war against Gallienus, and continued to rule Gaul until 
he was murdered by his mutinous soldiers, in 267 A.D, 
He is represented as an able and virtuous ruler. 

See Mermer, ‘‘ Notice sur Posthumus,”’ 1827. 


Pot/a-mo or Pot/a-mon, [Iloréuwv,] a Platonic or 
Eclectic philosopher of Alexandria, is supposed to have 
lived in the second or third century after Christ. He 
is sometimes called the founder of the Eclectic school. 
His works are not extant. 

Potamon. See Poramo. 

POte, (JosEPH,) an English printer of Eton, wrote a 
“History of Windsor Castle.” Died in 1787. 

Po-tém/’kin, [Russ. pron. pot-yom/kin,] (GREGOR 
ALEXANDROVITCH,) PRINCE, a Russian field-marshal and 
favourite of the empress Catherine II., was born near 
Smolensk in 1736. He rose rapidly to the highest offices 
and honours of the empire, and exercised almost un- 
bounded influence in political affairs. He induced the 
empress to engage in the Turkish war of 1771, and in 
the campaign of 1787 was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the Russian army. As a reward for his services 
in taking several provinces from the Turks, Catherine 
bestowed upon him a superb palace at Saint Petersburg, 
which she called Taurida, the name previously given to 
the conquered provinces. Died in 1791. 

See MADAME DE C#RENVILLE, ‘‘ Vie de Potemkin,’’ 1807-08 ; 
“‘Privatleben des Fiirsten’ von Potemkin,” Gritz, 1793; ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Prince Potemkin,” London, 1814; ‘*Monthly Review? for 
January, 1813. 

Pot/en-ger or Pot’tin-ger, (JoHN,) an English poet 
and barrister, born at Winchester in 16473; died in 1733. 

Pothier, po’te-4’, (ROBERT JosEPH,) a celebrated 
French jurist, born at Orléans ‘jin 1699. He was ap- 
pointed professor of French law at Orléans in 1749, 
before which he had served as conseiller au chételet. He 
published a great work on Roman law, entitled * Pan- 
dects of Justinian digested into New Order,” (“ Pandectz 
Justinianze in Novum Ordinem digestze,” 3 vols., 1748- 
52,) and several treatises on contracts. The compilers 
of the Napoleonic Civil Code availed themselves of the 
works of Pothier to a large extent. Died at Orléans 
in 1772. 

See Joussr, ‘‘ Eloge de ier,” : coy 
oe Dow, Furgole et Pothier a7 Berra rasta one 
ae ae” 1827; Frémonrt, “ Recherches bio- 

Pothoven, pot’ho’ven, (HENRI,) a Dutch painter of 
portraits and cabinet-pictures, born at Amsterdam in 

1725; died about 1795. 

Potier, po’te-4’, (CHARLES GABRIEL) a French 
comedian, was born in Paris in 1774 ; died in 1838, 


Potocki, po-tots’kee, (CLAUDIA,) COUNTESS, a patri- 
otic Polish lady, born in Posen in 1802, was noted for 
her benefactions to the sick and wounded during the 
war in 1830-33. Died in 1836. 

Potocki, (IcNarius,) Count, a Polish patriot, born 
about 1750. He was a coadjutor of Kosciusko in 1794. 
Died in 1809, 

Potocki, (JAN,) Count, a Polish historian, born in 
1761, was the author of a “Primitive History of the 
Russian People,” ‘Chronicles, Memoirs, and Researches 
towards the History of all the Slavic Nations,” and 
other works of the kind, in French. Died in 1815. 

Potocki, (SrANISLAS FELIX,) COUNT, a Polish noble- 
man, born in 1750, took sides with Russia in the Polish 
revolution of 1791, and was made a field-marshal by 
Catherine II. Died in 1803. 

Potocki, (SraNIsLAs KosrKa,) Count, a Polish 
patriot and statesman, born in 1757. As a member of 
the Diet of 1788-92, he was celebrated for his eloquence, 
He was appointed in 1815 minister of public instruc- 
tion. He wrote an admired treatise “On Eloquence and 
Style.” Died in 1821. 3 

See LELEwWEL, ‘‘ Histoire-de Pologne,”’ 1844. 

Pott, pot, (AuGusr FRIEDRICH,) a German philolo- 
gist, born near Minden, in Hanover, in 1802. He be- 
came professor of philology at Halle in 1833. Among 
his works are “ Researches in the Etymology of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages,” (2 vols., 1833-36,) and “ Personen- 
Namen,” (a treatise on proper names, 1853.) 

Pott, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German chemist, born 
at Halberstadt in 1692. He was professor of chemistry 
in Berlin, and was chiefly noted for his successful ex- 
periments in search of clay for the manufacture of 
porcelain. Died in 1777. 

Pott, (PERCIVAL,) F.R.S., an eminent English sur- 
geon, born in London in 1713. He was surgeon of 
Bartholomew’s Hospital from 1749 to 1787, and made 
important improvements in the practice of surgery. He 
wrote many able works, among which are a “ Treatise 
on Ruptures,” (1756,) “Observations on Injuries of the 
Head,” (1760,) “Remarks on Fistula in Ano,” (1765,) 
and “Remarks on Fractures and Dislocations,” (1768.) 
The style of his writings is much admired. Died in 
1788. 

he) Joun Earte, ‘‘ Short Account of the Life of P. Pott,’ 1790. 

Pot’ter, (ALONzo,) D.D., LL.D., an American Episco- 
pal bishop, born in Dutchess county, New York, in 1800. 
He graduated at Union College, where he was elected in 
1821 professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Having been ordained the same year, he became rector 
of Saint Paul’s Church, Boston, in 1826, and in 1831 
vice-president and professor of moral philosophy at 
Union College. He was consecrated Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania in 1845. He published “ Political Economy, 
its Objects, Uses, and Principles considered,” (1841,) 
“ Hand-Book for Readers and Students,” (1847,) and 
other works. Died in 1863. 

Pot’ter, (BARNABAS or BARNABY,) an English prelate, 
born in Westmoreland in 1578. He was appointed 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1628. He was an eloquent preacher, 
but was regarded by the high-church party as a Puritan. 
Died in 1642. 

Potter, (CHRISTOPHER,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born near Kendal in 1591. He became Dean 
of Worcester in 1635, and vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University in 1640. He was a partisan of Charles I. in 
the civil war. He translated Sarpi’s “ History of the 
Quarrels of Pope Paul V. with the State of Venice,” 
(1626.) Died in 1646. 

Potter, (CIPRIANI,) an eminent English musician 
and composer, born in London in 1792. He was prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music in London for 
many years. He composed overtures, symphonies, duets, 
trios, and sonatas for the piano, on which he was a skilful 
performer. His style is represented as purely classical. 
He became professor of composition in the Royal Acad- 
emy soon after it was founded. 

Potter, (FRANCIS,)an English mechanician and clergy- 
man, born in 1594; died in 1678. 

Potter, (HAZARD ARNOLD,) an American physician 
and surgeon, born in Yates county, New York, in 1811, 
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graduated at Bowdoin College in 1835. He subsequently 
settled at Geneva, New York, where he acquired a high 
reputation as a surgeon. 

Potter, (Horario,) D.D., LL.D., brother of Alonzo 
Potter, noticed above, was born in Dutchess county, New 
York, in 1802. He graduated at Union College, and in 
1828 was appointed professor of mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
He became Bishop of the diocese of New York in 1861. 

Potter, (Joun,) Archbishop of Canterbury, was born 
at Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 1674. While a student at 
Oxford he published “ Antiquities of Greece,” (“ Ar- 
cheologia Grzeca,” 2 vols., 1698,) often reprinted. He 
became Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1737. He was author of some works 
on theology, and editor of a good edition of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, (1715.) Died in 1747. 

See ANDERSON and Dunsar, “Life of John Potter;’? Hook, 
“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 

Potter, pot’ter, (PAUL,) a celebrated Dutch painter 
of animals, was born at Enkhuysen in 1625. Among his 
master-pieces are a “Herdsman with Cattle,” in the 
gallery of the Louvre, a “ Bear-Hunt,” in the Amster- 
dam Museum, and a landscape with cattle and figures, 
in the collection of the Marquis of Westminster. His 
pictures are generally of cabinet size, and are remark- 
able for accuracy of design and exquisite finish. He 
also produced .a number of excellent engravings. Died 
in 1654. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands ;’? LECARPENTIER, 
**Paul Potter,’’ 1818; NAG LEr, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.”’ 

Potter, (RoBERT,) an English poet and translator, 
born in 1721. He became vicar of Scarning, prebendary 
of Norwich, and vicar of Lowestoft and Kessingland. 
He published a volume of poems in 1774, and a trans- 
lation of AXschylus in 1777, which is commended. He 
also translated Euripides (1782) and Sophocles, (1788.) 
Died in 1804. 

Potter, de, deh pot’ter, (Louts JosepH ANTOINE,) a 
Belgian historian -and liberal politician, born at Bruges 
in 1786. He published a rationalistic history of the 
Church, entitled “Esprit de l’Eglise,” (6 vols., 1821,) 
which produced a great sensation. He was a chief 
promoter of the union of Catholics with Liberals which 
secured the success of the revolt against the King of 
Holland in 1830. Among his works is a ‘¢ Philosophical, 
Political, and Critical History of Christianity,” (8 vols., 
1836.) Died in 1859. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Pottier, po’te-a’, (ANDRE ARIODANT,) a French an- 
tiquary and savant, born in Paris in 1799, lived many 
years at Rouen. 

Pottier, (FRANGoIS,) a French missionary, born at 
Loches in 1718, laboured in China. Died in 1792. 

Pot’tin-ger, (Sir HENRy,) Bart., G.C.B., a British 
administrator, born in Down county, Ireland, in 1789. 
He entered the service of the East India Company in 
his youth. About 1840 he was sent to China as am- 
bassador and superintendent of the British trade. He 
negotiated in 1842 a treaty which ended the opium war 
in China. In 1846 he became Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in 1847 Governor and commander- 
in-chief of Madras. He returned to England in 1854, 
and died at Malta in 1856. 

See “‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for May, 1856. 

Pottinger, (JoHN.) See PoreNGER. 

Pouchard, poo’sh&r’, (JULI=N,) a French classical 
scholar, born near Domfront in 1656. He was chief 
editor of the “Journal des Savants.” Died in 1705. 

Pouchet, poo’shd’, (FELIX ARCHIMEDE,) an eminent 
French naturalist and physiologist, born at Rouen in 
1800. He acquired distinction by his numerous works, 
among which are an “ Elementary Treatise on Botany,” 
(1835,) a “Natural History of the Animal Kingdom,” 
(2 vols., 1841,) and a “ Theory of Spontaneous Ovulation 
and Fecundation of Mammifera,” (1847.) He is an 
advocate of the doctrine of spontaneous generation, on 
which he wrote “ Traité de la Génération spontanée,” 
(1859,) and “ Nouvelles Expériences sur la Génération 
spontanée et la Résistance vitale,” (1863.) “‘ His works,” 
says the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” “are distin- 


guished for scrupulous accuracy, extent of views, and an 
excellent method. To him belongs the honour of having 
formulated in a neat and precise manner the fundamental 
laws of fecundation among the mammifera. His experi- 
ments on spontaneous generation, in opposition to those 
of M. Pasteur, had a great celebrity (vetentissement) in 
the scientific world.” One of his works has been trans- 
lated into English, with the title “The Universe: the 
Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little,” (1870.) 
See the ‘‘ British Quarterly Review,” 1869. 


Pouchkin or Pouschkin. See PoosHKIN. 

Pougatchef or Pougatchev. See POOGATCHEF. 

Pougens, de, deh poo’zhén’, (MARIE CHARLES Jo- 
SEPH,) a French “ttérateur, born in Paris in 1755. He 
became blind at the age of twenty-four. He wrote, 
besides other works, “ The Four Ages,” a poem, (1819,) 
and ‘ Philosophical Letters,” (1826.) He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions. Died in 1833. 

See T. Lorin, ‘‘ Notice sur Charles de Pougens,’’ 1836; Sit- 
VESTRE DE Sacy, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. le Chevalier de Pougens,”’ 
1837. 

Pouget, poo’zhd’, (FRANCOIS AIME,) a French priest, 
born at Montpellier in 1666, was vicar of Saint-Roch, 
in Paris. He published a “ Catéchisme de Montpellier,” 
(1702,) which was adopted in al] France. Died in 1723. 

Pouillet, poo’ya’, (CLAUDE SERVAIS MATTHIAS,) a 
French natural philosopher and elegant writer, born in 
the department of Doubs in 1791. He was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1837, and obtained the 
chair of physics at the Sorbonne in 1838. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘‘ Elements of Experimental 
Physics and Meteorology,” (2 vols., 1827; 7th edition, 
1856,) which is said to be the most complete and best- 
written treatise on that subject in French. Died in 1868. 

Pouilly, de. See LEVESQUE. 

Poujoulat, poo’zhoo’la’, (JEAN JOSEPH FRANGOIS,) a 
French /ttérateur, born at La Fare (Bouches du Rhéne) 
in 1808. He accompanied Michaud on a visit to the 
Levant, (1830,) and wrote, in partnership with him, 
“Oriental Correspondence,” (‘La Correspondance 
@Orient,” 7 vols., 1832-35.) He received prizes from 
the French Academy for his ‘“ History of Jerusalem” 
(1840) and “ History of Saint Augustine,” (3 vols., 1844.) 

Poullain-Dupare, poo’lan’ dii’par’, (AuGusTIN 
Manrig£,) a French jurist, born at Rennes in 1703, was 
a brother of Poullain de Saint-Foix. He wrote on the 
laws of Bretagne. Died in 1782. 

Poullain de Grandprey, poo’]an’ deh grén’prd/’, 
(JosepH CLEMEN’,) a French politician, born near 
Mirecourt in 1744. He was a moderate republican 
member of the Convention, 1792-95. Died in 1826. 

Poullain de Saint-Foix. See Sainr-Forx. 

Poulle, pool, (NicoLtas Louts,) a French pulpit 
orator, born at Avignon in 1703. He obtained the title 
of preacher to the king. Diedin 1781. > 

Poulletier de la Salle, pool’te-a/ deh 14 sal, (FRAN- 
cots Paur Lyon,) a French physician and chemist, born 
in Lyons in t719. He founded three hospitals in Paris, 
and aided Macquer in a “Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
(1766.) Died in 1788. 

Poultier-Deimotte, pool’te-a’ dél’mot’, (FRANGOIS 
MARTIN,) a French revolutionist, born at Montreuil-sur- 
Mer in 1753. He voted for the death of the king in the 
Convention, and edited the ‘Ami des Lois,” a journal, 
(1795-1800.) Died in 1826. 

Pounds, (JOHN,) an English philanthropist, born at 
Portsmouth in 1766, was a shoemaker, and the founder 
of ragged schools. He collected a number of poor 
children in his workshop and taught them gratis. Died 
in 1839. 

Poupart, poo’par’, (FRANGOTS,) a French naturalist 
and anatomist, born at Mans in 1661; died in 1709. 

Pouqueville, pook’vél’, (FRANCOIS CHARLES Hu- 
GUES LAURENT,) a French writer of travels, was born 
in Orne in1770,_ He published a work entitled “Travels 
in the Morea,” etc., (“Voyage en Morée, a Constanti- 
nople et en Albanie,” 1805,) and “Travels in Greece,” 
(“ Voyage en Gréce,” 5 vols., 1820-22.) Died in 1838. 

Pourchot, poor’sho’, (EDME,) a French philosopher, 
born at Poilly, near Sens, in 1651. He became about 
1678 professor of philosophy in the University of Paris, 
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of which he was chosen rector seven times. He was a 
friend of Boileau and Racine. He published ‘“ Philo- 
sophical Institutes,” (‘‘Institutiones Philosophica,” 
1695,) which was highly esteemed. It is said that he 
was one of the first who taught philosophy by a rational 
method. Died in 1734. 


See Morért, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Pourbus. See Porsus. 

Pourfour. See Perit, Du. 

Poussin, (GAsPAR.) See DUGHET. 

Poussin, poo’sdn’, (NrcoLas,) an excellent French 
painter of history and landscapes, called “the Raphael 
of France,” was born at or near Andelys, on the Seine, in 
Normandy, in 1594. He studied design with Quentin 
Varin, of Amiens, and at the age of eighteen went to 
Paris, where he received lessons from Ferdinand Elle. 
His early efforts were embarrassed by poverty. He made 
several attempts to visit Rome, which failed for want of 
funds. His long-cherished desire to see that metropolis 
of art was gratified in 1624. He there formed an inti- 
macy with the sculptor F. Duquesnoy, and studied the 
works of Raphael with ardent admiration. He also 
made designs or models of antique statues and bas-reliefs. 
For Cardinal Barberini, who became his patron, he 
painted “ The Death of Germanicus,” and “The Capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus.” 

Poussin married in 1630 Anne Marie Dughet, a sister 
of the eminent painter Gaspard Dughet surnamed Pous- 
sin. Among the works which he painted (in oil) at Rome 
are a series of “The Seven Sacraments,” ‘The Rape 
of the Sabine Women,” “The Triumph of Flora,” and 
“The Passage of the Red Sea.” He had acquired a 
wide celebrity when, about the end of 1640, he returned 
to France at the request of the king, who appointed him 
his first painter. He painted for the king a beautiful 
altar-piece of ‘‘ The Last Supper,” but soon became dis- 
gusted with the intrigues of the court and the jealousy 
of rival artists. In 1642 he returned to Rome, where 
he remained until his death, November, 1665. 

“ With a laborious and mighty grasp,” says Hazlitt, 
“he put Nature into the mould of the ideal and antique, 
and was among painters (more than any one else) what 
Milton was among poets. There is in both something 
of the same pedantry, the same stiffness, the same ele- 
vation, the same grandeur, the same mixture of art and 
nature, the same richness of borrowed materials, the 
same unity of character.” (‘‘Table-Talk.”) 

“ His life,” says Delacroix, “ was reflected in his works, 
and accorded with the beauty and nobleness of his in- 
ventions.” He is considered the greatest historical 
painter that France has produced. ‘“‘ Poussin has a far 
greater power,” says Ruskin, “and his landscapes, though 
more limited in material, are incomparably nobler, than 
Claude’s.” The same critic calls him ‘the principal 
master of the classical landscape.” (‘‘ Modern Painters.”’) 


See CHARLES Bianc, “ Etudes sur N. Poussin;’? Maria Gra- 
HAM, ‘“‘ Memoirs of N. Poussin,’’ 1820; CASTELLAN, ‘‘ Vie de N. 
Poussin,”? 1811; Emeric-Davip, ‘‘ Discours sur Ja Vie de Poussin,” 
1812; Raout-Rocuerrs, ‘*‘ Discours sur N. Poussin,’’ 1843; PAs- 
SERI, ‘‘Le Vite de’ Pittori,’’ 1772; Boucnirr#, ‘‘Le Poussin, sa 
Vie et son GEuvre ;”? Ganpar, “Les Andelys et N. Poussin ;” FE- 
LIBIEN, “‘ Entretiens sur la Vie des Peintres ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 


phie Générale.” 

Poussines, poo’sén/, (PIERRE,) a French Jesuit, born 
at Laurac in 1609. He edited and translated several 
Greek works, among which was Anna Comnena’s 
“ Alexias.” Died in 1686. 

Pouteau, poo’td’, (CLaupr,) a French surgeon, born 
at Lyons in 1724. He published several volumes on 
surgery. Died in 1775. 

P6w’ell, (The Rev. Bapen,) F.R.S., an English phi- 
losopher and geometer, born in or near London about 
1798. He became in 1827 Savilian professor of geometry 
at Oxford, of which he was a graduate. He contributed 
to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions” and “ Philosophical 
Magazine” able memoirs on optics and other sciences. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1824. 
Among his principal works are ‘A’ Historical View of 
the Progress of Physical and Mathematical Sciences,” 
(t vol., 1834,) ‘The Connection of Natural and Divine 
Truth,” (1838,) a “ View of the Undulatory Theory as 
applied to the Dispersion of Light,” (1341,) “The Unity 


of Worlds and of Nature: Three Essays on the Spirit 
of the Inductive Philosophy, the Plurality of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation,” (1856,) “‘ Christianity 
without Judaism,” (1857,) and “ The Order of Nature 
considered with Reference to the Claims of Revelation,” 
(1859.) Died in 1860. 

See the ‘‘ North British Review’’ for November, 1859. 

Péw’ell, (Davip,) a Welsh historian, born in Den- 
bighshire about 1552, was vicar of Ruabon and rector 
of Llanfyllin. He published Caradoc’s “History of 
Cambria,” with notes, (1584.) Died in 1598. 

Powell, (Epwarp,) an English Roman Catholic 
priest, wrote against the divorce of Henry VIII. and 
Catherine, and was hung in 1540 for that offence. 

Powell, (GABRIEL,) a son of David, noticed above, 
was born in 1575. He was distinguished for learning, 
and was author of some polemical works on theology. 
Died in 1611. 

Powell, (GEorGE,) an English actor and dramatist, 
wrote “ Alphonso,” a tragedy. Died in 1714. 

Poéw’ell, (GEORGE,) an American historical painter, 
born in New York in 1823. Among his works is “The 
Discovery of the Mississippi.” 

Powell, (GRiFFITH,) was born in Wales in 1561. 
He became principal of Jesus College, Oxford. Died 
in 1620. 

Powell, (Sir JoHN,) a British judge, noted for his 
honesty, was born in Carmarthenshire. He was de- 
prived of office by James II. about 1688 for his conduct 
in the trial of the seven bishops. Died in 1696. 

Powell, (WILLIAM,) an English actor, who performed 
with success at Drury Lane from 1763 until] 1767. Died 
in 17609. 

Powell, (WILLIAM SAMUEL,) an English parson, 
born at Colchester in 1717, became archdeacon of that 
place about 1766. Died in 1775. 

Pow’er, (TYRONE,) an Irish comic actor, born in the 
county of Waterford in 1795. He performed in the 
United States in 1840, and took passage in the steamer 
President, which left New York in March, 1841, and 
was never heard of afterwards. 

Pow’ers, (HIRAM,) an eminent American sculptor, 
born at Woodstock, Vermont, in 1805. Having re- 
moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, he employed himself for a 
time in modelling busts in plaster, and subsequently 
engaged in the same occupation at Washington. In 
1837 he was enabled to visit Italy, where he has resided 
many years. His statue of ‘‘ Eve” was exhibited in 1838, 
and was at once acknowledged as a master-piece. It 
was followed soon after by his ‘‘Greek Slave,” which 
became widely celebrated and has placed the artist in 
the first rank of living sculptors. Among his other 
works may be named “Il Penseroso,” “The Fisher: 
Boy,” “ California,” ‘“‘ America,” statues of Washington 
and Calhoun, and busts of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
Adams, Webster, and Van Buren. 

See Tuckerman, ‘‘ Book of the Artists;” ‘‘ Living Age’ for 
October, 1847, by Epwarp Everett. 

Pdw’hat-an’, an Indian sachem who ruled over a 
tract of country in the vicinity of James River, Virginia. 
Died in 1618. (See POCAHON’AS.) 

Pow’is, (WILLIAM HERBER?,) EARL oF, an English 
peer, who in his youth fought for Charles I. against the 
Parliament. He was regarded as the chief of the Roman 
Catholic aristocracy. He was sworn of the privy council 
in 1686, and, according to Macaulay, gave James II. 
judicious and patriotic advice. 

Powlett. See PAWLEr? and PAULE?. 

Poéw/’nall, (THoMAs,) an English governor and an- 
tiquary, born at Lincoln in 1722, He became Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1757, and of New Jersey in 
1759. He returned to England in 1761. Among his 
works is a “ Description of the Antiquities of the Pro- 
vincia Romana of Gaul,” (1788.) Died at Bath in 1805. 

Poyet, pw4’ya’, (BERNARD,) a French architect, born 
at Dijon in 1742; died at Paris in 1824. 

Poy’net or Po’net, (JOHN,) an English bishop, born 
in Kent about 1516, was a zealous advocate of the 
Reformation, He became Bishop of Rochester in 1549, 
and Bishop of Winchester in 1551. He wrote, besides 
other works, a book called “ King Edward’s Catechism,” 
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(1553-) Having gone into exile on the accession of Mary, 
in 1553, he died at Strasburg in 1556. 

Poyn/‘ings, (Sir Epwarp,) an English gentleman, 
who in the reign of Henry VII. performed an important 
part in the suppression of the Irish rebellion of which 
Desmond and Kildare were the leaders. Died in 1512. 

Pozharski or Pojarski, po-zhar’skee, (DMmrrri,) 
PRINCE, a Russian general, born in 1578, drove out the 
Poles from Moscow in 1612. He is called by Prince 
A. Gallitsin “ one of the most popular heroes of Russia.” 
Died in 1642. 

See Matrinowsky, “ Life of Pozharski,” (in Russian,) 1817. 

Pozzetti, pot-set’tee, (POMPILIO,) a Florentine writer 
of biography, etc., born in 1769; died in 1816. 

Pozzi, pot’see, (GIOVANNI Barvrisra,) an Italian 
painter, born at Milan, flourished about 1585. Died at 
the age of twenty-eight. 

Pozzi, (GIUSEPP:,) an Italian poet and physician, 
born at Bologna about 1695; died in 1752. 

Pozzo, pot’so, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter and 
architect, born at Trent in 1642, was a Jesuit. He 
excelled in colouring and perspective, and adorned the 
ceiling of Sant’ Ignazio, Rome, with pictures, which 
are commended. He published a “Treatise on Per- 
spective,” (2 vols., 1693-1702.) Died at Vienna in 1709. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’”? Miuizia, ‘‘ Memorie 
degli Architetti.”’ 

Pozzo, (MopEsra.) See FONTE, (MODERATA.) 

Pozzo, dal, dal pot’so, (CASSIANO,) an Italian an- 
tiquary, born at Turin in 1584. He formed at Rome a 
rich cabinet of antiquities, and was a friend and patron 
of N. Poussin. Died in 1657. 

Pozzo, dal, (FERDINANDO,) Coun’, an Italian lawyer 
and political writer, born in Piedmont in 1768. He was 
elected to the French legislative body in 1803, and _ be- 
came first president of the imperial court at Genoa in 
1809. Died at Turin in 1843. 

Pozzo, dal, (GIROLAMO,) CouUNT, an Italian archi- 
tect, born at Verona in 1718, was a skilful amateur. 

Pozzo di Borgo, pot’so de bor’go, (CARLO AN- 
DREA,) an eminent diplomatist, born at or near Ajaccio, 
in Corsica, in 1764. He entered the service of Paoli 
about 1790, and was elected to the French Legislative 
Assembly in 1791. He was secretary of state in the 
new government formed by Paoli in 1793. In 1803 he 
entered the service of Russia, and devoted himself to 
diplomacy, for which he was qualified by his penetration 
and address. He performed a mission to Vienna in 
1804 or 1805, and another to Turkey in 1807. He re- 
garded Napoleon as a personal enemy, and contributed 
to his overthrow. In 1813 he took a prominent part at 
the Congress of Frankfort, and composed the famous 
declaration of the allies. He acted as Russian commis- 
sioner with the army of the allies in 1815, and signed 
the treaty of Paris. He was Russian ambassador at 
Paris from 1815 to 1835. Died in 1842. 


See Vunrer, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur Pozzo di Borgo,’’ 1842; 
CaperiGcuE, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie du Comte Pozzo di Borgo,” 1844; 
Lamarting, ‘‘ History of the Restoration ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Pradel, de, deh pra@‘dél’, (PrERRE MARIE MICHEL 
CouTRAY,) a French poet and improvisateur, born in 
Paris in 1787. He produced many short poems. Died 
at Brussels in 1857. 

Pradier, pra’de-a’, (JACQUES,) a French sculptor of 
high reputation, was born at Geneva in. 1792. He gained 
‘the grand prize of Rome (at Paris) in 1813, and studied 
at Rome for five years. He became a member of the 
Institute in 1827. His works are remarkable for soft- 
ness and grace. IHlis imagination was vivid, his design 
correct, his execution good ; and with more elevation of 
style he would have raised himself to the highest rank 
of French sculptors. Among his best works are a 
“ Tsyche,” (1824,) ““The Three Graces,” (1831,) a mar- 
ble group of “Venus and Cupid,” (1836,) and a marble 
Statue of Sappho, (1852.) Died near Paris in 1852. 

See GrorGe BELL, “‘ Pradier,’’ Paris, 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Prado, pra’Do, (IGNACIO,) a Peruvian general, was 
Ep ppbed president or dictator of Peru about the end 
of 1865. 


? 


Prado, del, dél pr&’po, (BLAS,) a Spanish painter, 
born at Toledo in 1544, was patronized by Philip II. 
Died about 1605. 

Pradon, pra’dén’, (NIcoLAs,) a mediocre French 
tragic poet, born at Rouen in 1632. He produced in 
1674 “Pyramus and Thisbe,” and attempted to rival 
Racine in ‘‘Phédre et Hippolyte,” (1677,) which was 
applauded by a certain party or cadale. Died in 1698. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pradt, de, deh prat, (Abbé DomMINIQUE DuFoUR,) a 
French diplomatist and political writer, born in Auvergne 
in 1759. He became almoner of Napoleon about 1804, 
Bishop of Poitiers in 1805, and Archbishop of Malines 
in 1808. In 1812 he was sent as ambassador to Warsaw, 
and, according to some writers, incurred the displeasure 
of Napoleon, with whom he had a curious conversation 
during his retreat from Moscow. He published many 
political and historical works, among which is a “ His- 
tory of the Embassy to Warsaw,” (1815.) Died in 1837. 

See Qu#rarpb, ‘‘La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’? for January, 1816; 
“Monthly Review,” vol. Ixxx., 1816, (Appendix.) 

Praed, prad, (WINtHROP MACKWOR?H,) an English 
poet and lawyer, born in London in 1802. He was the 
chief contributor to “The Etonian,” a monthly paper 
issued in 1820; after which he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He gained prizes for the Greek ode and 
epigram, and for English poems, entitled ‘‘ Australia,” 
(1823,) and ‘‘ Athens,” (1824.) In 1829 he was called to 
the bar. He was returned to Parliament about 1830, 
opposed the Reform bill, and was re-elected in 1835. 
He became a successful debater and a zealous conserva- 
tive. Died in 1839. His poems are highly commended 
for wit and elegance. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’ for October, 1865 ; ‘‘ British 
Quarterly Review’’ for 1866. 

Praet, van, van prat, (JOSEPH BASILE BERNARD,) a 
Belgian bibliographer, born at Bruges in 1754. He 
became in 1784 an assistant in the Royal Library at Paris. 
About 1795 Van Praet and Capperonnier were.appointed 
keepers of the same. He published a “ Catalogue of 
the Books printed on Vellum in the Royal Library,” 
(5 vols., 1822-28.) Died in 1837. 

See Daunow, ‘“ Notice sur Van Praet;’’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Prajapati, pra-ja’pa-ti, [from the Sanscrit prdé, 
“ people,” or the “world,” and pdazz, “master,” | in the 
Hindoo mythology, a title given to certain divine per 
sonages, called also BRAHMADIKAS, among whom are 
Marichi, Bhrigu, Daksha, and Narada. 

See Witson, “‘ Sanscrit Dictionary.”’ 

_ Pram, pram, (CHRISTIAN HENRIKSEN,) a distin: 
guished /¢térateur and journalist, born in Guldbrands- 
dal, in Norway, in 1756. He founded at Copenhagen, 
conjointly with Rahbek, the periodical entitled “The 
Minerva,” and in 1811 became president of the Scandi- 
navian Literary Society. Among his principal works, 
which are written in Danish, are ‘“‘Emilias Kilde,” a 
poem, (1782,) a heroic poem entitled ‘“ Starkodder,” 
(1785,) and the tragedy of “Damon and Pythias.” He 
also published several treatises on political economy 
and statistics. His genius and character are eulogized 
by Oehlenschlager. Died in 1821. 

See Erstew, “ Forfatter-Lexicon ;”” J. K. Horst, “C. H. Pram: 
biografisk Omrids,” 1820; Howirt, ‘ Literature and Romance of 
Northern Europe.” 

Prarond, pra’rdn’, (ERNEST,) a French writer of 
verses, fiction, etc., born at Abbeville in 1821. 

Praslin, de, deh pra‘lan’, (CEsar GaprieL de 
Choiseul—deh shwa’zul]’,) Duc, a French minister of 
state, born in Paris in 1712, was a cousin of the Duc 
de Choiseul. He obtained in 1748 the rank of lieutenant- 
general, became minister of foreign affairs in 1760, and 
minister of the marine in 1766. He was removed in 
1770. Died in 1785. 

See Convorcer, “‘ Floge du Due de Praslin.”’ 

Praslin de Choiseul, pra/lan’ deh shwa’zul’, 
(CHARLES RAYNARD LAURE FELIx,) Duc, a French 
peer, born in Paris in1778; died in 1841. 

P See Nestor Aronssonn, ‘‘ Notice sur M, le Duc de Praslin,’ 
1844. 
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Prat, du. See Duprat. 

Prati, pra’tee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian lyric poet, born 
at Dascindo, in the province of Trent, in 1815. He 
composed “Edmenegarda,” a poem, (1841,) which was 
received with favour, Among his other popular poems 
are “A Hymn to Italy,” “The Song of the Future,” 
“Rodolfo,” and “Count Riga,” (“Il Conte Riga,” 1856.) 
Tn 1861 he published a poem called “ Ariberto,” (2 vols.) 
. Pratilli, pra-tél/lee, (Francesco MartA,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Capua about 1700; died about 1766. 

Prat/i-nas, [IJparivac,] an Athenian dramatic and 
lyric poet, lived about 500 B.c., and made an improve- 
ment in the tragic art. He is regarded by some as the 
inventor of the satiric drama. 

Pratt, (BENJAMIN,) an American judge, born at Bos- 
ton in 1709. He gained distinction as a lawyer, and 
became chief justice of New York. Died in 1763. 

Pratt, (CALVIN E.,) an American lawyer and soldier, 
born near Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1828. He 
practised law for a time in New York City, and in 1861 
commanded the Thirty-first regiment of New York 
volunteers at the battle of Bull Run. He became 
brigadier-general of volunteers soon after the battle of 
Antietam. 

Pratt, (CHARLES.) See CAMDEN, EARL OF. 

Pratt, (Sir CHARLES,) a British general, born in 1771, 
served in the Peninsular war at Vitoria, Nivelles, Or- 
thes, etc. Died in 1839. 

Pratt, (SAMUEL JACKSON,) an English poet and novel- 
ist, born in Huntingdonshire in 1749. He published, 
under the assumed name of CouRTNEY MELMOTH, 
“Sympathy,” and other poems, and several successful 
novels, among which are “The Pupil of Pleasure,” 
(1779,) and “Emma Corbett,” (1781.) . Died in 1814. 

Praun, von, fon prown, (GEORG ANDREAS SEPTT- 
MUS,) BARON, a German numismatist, born in Vienna in 
17o1. He published a “ Treatise on Coins or Numis- 
matics,” (1739.) Died in 1786. 

Prax-ag’o-ras, [Hpagayopac,| an eminent Greek phy- 
sician of Cos, lived about 300 B.c. He was noted for his 
skill in anatomy, and appears to have been the first who 
explained the difference between veins and arteries. He 
wrote several works, of which only a few fragments are 
extant. Among his pupils was Herophilus. 

See SpreNGEL, ‘‘ Histoire de la Médecine.”’ 

Prax-il’la, [Ipa&AAa,] a Greek lyric poetess, born at 
Sicyon, lived about 450 B.c. Her works are lost. 

Praxiphane. See PRAXIPHANES. 

Prax-iph’a-né, [Gr. Hpati@avng ; Fr. PRAXIPHANE, 
pRaks’e’fan’,] a Greek philosopher, born at Mitylene, 
was a pupil of Theophrastus, and a teacher of Epicurus. 

See PrEttER, ‘De Praxiphane,’’ 1842. 

Praxitéle. See PRAXITELES. 

Prax-it/e-lés, [Gr. IpagiréAn¢; Fr. PRAXITELE, 
praks’e’tal’,| one of the greatest of Grecian sculptors, 
flourished about 360 B.c. The time and place of his 
birth are unknown. He was probably a contemporary 
of Apelles, and an Athenian. According to Pausanias, 
he lived three generations after Aleamenes. The name 
of his master has not been preserved. Praxiteles is 
regarded as the founder of a school, or the author of a 
new style of art. Ancient writers represent him as cele- 
brated for refinement and softness of contour, grace in 
attitude, and delicacy in the expression of tender affec- 
tions. Cicero considered the expression which animated 
the heads of Praxiteles as one of the most admirable 
and difficult results which human skill could attain. 
Among his best works in bronze were a statue of Bac- 
ae. a Satyr or Faun, and a statue of Apollo, called 

Sauroctonos.” An ancient copy (in marble) of the last 
work is preserved in the Vatican. His master-piece was 
a marble statue of Venus (of Cnidos) without drapery, 
which was destroyed by fire at Constantinople about 475 
A.D. No work of Grecian sculptors, except the Jupiter 
of Phidias, appears to have been so celebrated as this 
Venus of Cnidos. He produced also a statue of Venus 
draped, and a marble statue of Cupid, which was praised 
by Pliny. He was one of the lovers of the celebrated 
courtesan Phryne. 


See Privy, “ Natural History ;"" K, O. Miier, “ Archdologie 
der Kunst;’’ *f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Pray, pkoi, (GEORGE,) a Hungarian historian, born at 
Presburg in 1723 or 1724. He published “ Annals of the 
Ancient Huns,” ( Annales veterum Hunnorum,” 1761,) 
and a “‘ History of Hungary from 997 to 1564,” (5 vols., 
1764-70.) Died in r8or. 

Préau. See DupreaAv. 

Préault, prd’o’, (AuGusre,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris in 1809. Among his works are a bust of N. 
Poussin in the Louvre,Charlemagne, (1836,) and “ Ophe- 
lia,” a bas-relief, (1849.) 

Preble, préb’l, (EDWARD,) a celebrated American 
commodore, born in Maine in 1761. Having been made 
a captain in 1799, he sailed in the Essex to Batavia, 
whence he convoyed home a fleet of fourteen merchant- 
vessels. In 1803 he was appointed to command a 
squadron sent against Tripoli, having for his flag-ship 
the Constitution. He attacked the batteries and gun- 
boats which defended Tripoli several times in August 
and September, 1804. He captured three gun-boats, 
and sunk four others. For these services he received a 
gold medal trom Congress. Died in 1807. 

See Sparks, ‘f American Biography ;” ‘‘ National Portrait-Gal- 
lery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. ii. 

Precipiano, di, de pra-che-pe-4’no, (HUMBERT 
GUILLAUME,) CouNT, a prelate, born at Besangon in 
1626. He became Archbishop of Malines in 1690, and 
was an opponent of Quesnel. Died in 1711. 

Précy, de, deh pra’se’, (Louis FRANCOIS Perrin— 
pa’ran’,) Comrr, an able French general, born near 
Semur in 1742. He was chosen general-in-chief by the 
insurgents of Lyons who revolted against the Conven- 
tion in 1793. He defended Lyons for about sixty days 
against the besieging army, and escaped to Switzerland. 
Died in 1820. 

Preisler or Preissler, pris’ler, (GEORG MARTIN,) a 
German engraver and painter, born at Nuremberg in 
1700; died in 1754. 

Preisler or Preissler, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German 
painter and designer, the father of the preceding, was 
born at Dresden in 1665. Died in 1737. 

Preisler or Preissler, (JOHANN GEORG,) an engraver, 
born at Copenhagen in 1757, was a son of Johann Justin, 
noticed below. Died in 1808. 

Preisler or Preissler, (JOHANN JUSTIN,) an engraver 
and painter, born at Nuremberg in 1698, was a brother 
of Georg Martin, noticed above. He etched some works 
of Rubens. Died in 1771. 

Preisler or Preissler, (JOHANN MartiIn,) a skilful 
engraver, a brother of the preceding, was born at Nu- 
remberg in 1715. He was appointed court engraver at 
Copenhagen, to which he removed in 1744. His en- 
graving of “Frederick V. on Horseback” is esteemed 
a master-piece. He executed some works of Raphael 
and other masters. Died in 1794. 

Preissler. See PREISLER. 

Preller, prel/ler, (LUupwic,) a German classical 
scholar and antiquary, born at Hamburg in 1809. He 
became professor at Jena in 1846. Among his works are 
a ‘History of Greek and Roman Philosophy,” (1838,) 
anda “Greek Mythology,” (2 vols., 1854.) Died in 1861. 

Prémare, pra/mar’, (JOSEPH HIENRI,) a French mis- 
sionary, born about 1670. He went to China in 1698, 
and studied Chinese literature with success. He wrote 
“ Account of the Chinese Language,” (“* Notitia Linguze 
Sinicz,”) and ‘Letters on China.” Died at Peking 
about 1735. 

Prémontval, prd’mdn’v4l’, the assumed name of’ ° 
ANDRE PIERRE LE Guay, (g&,) a French writer, born at 
Charenton in 1716. He removed to Berlin in 1752, and 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences of 
that city. He wrote “ Monogamy,” (‘ La Monogamie,” 
3 vols., 17§1,) and other works. Died in 1764. 

Prenner, von, fon prén/ner, (ANTON JOSEPH,) a Ger- 
man painter and engraver, born at Wallerstein in 1683. 
He engraved the pictures of the Belvedere gallery of 
Vienna. Died in 1743. 

Prenner, von, (GEORG CASPAR,) a painter and en- 
graver, a nephew of the preceding, was born in 1708. 
He worked at Rome, where he died in 1766. 

Prentice, prén’tiss, (GEORGE DENISON,) an American 
poet and journalist, born at Preston, Connecticut, in 
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1802, graduated at Brown University in 1823. He 
founded in 1828 “The New England Review,” and, 
having removed to Kentucky, became in 1831 editor of 
the “ Louisville Journal,” which soon acquired the repu- 
tation of one of the ablest and most brilliant journals 
in the country. He published a number of small poems 
of great beauty. A collection of his witticisms, entitled 
“ Prenticeana,” appeared in 1860. Died in 1870. 

See Griswo xp, “ Poets and Poetry of America.’ 

Prentiss, (BENJAMIN M.,) an American general, born 
in Wood county, Virginia, in 1819. He became a citi- 
zen of Illinois about 1842, and was appointed a brigadier- 
generalin 1861. He was taken prisoner at Shiloh, April 
6, 1862. About July 3, 1863, he defeated Generals Holmes 
and Price, who attacked him at Helena, Arkansas. 

Prentiss, (SERGEANT SMITH,) an American orator, 
born at Portland, Maine, in 1808. He studied law, and 
became about 1832 a resident df Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
where he practised with success. He was elected a 
member of Congress by the Whigs in 1837. In 1840 he 
advocated the election of General Harrison by several 
public speeches. He had a high reputation as an 
orator, and as an advocate in jury-trials was equal or 
superior to any lawyer in the Southwestern States. 
Died near Natchez in 1850. 

See a “‘ Memoir of S. S. Prentiss,’’ by his brother, 1855. 

Pres/cott, (GEORGE,) COLONEL, an American officer, 
born in Littleton, Massachusetts, in 1829. He served 
as colonel at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, and at the great 
battles in Virginia in May, 1864. He was killed near 
Petersburg, June 18, 1864. 

Prescott, (OLIvER,) M.D., an American physician 
and patriot of the Revolution, born at Groton, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1731. He served as an officer in the 
Revolutionary war. Died in 1804. 

Prescott, (OLIVER,) an American physician, a son of 
the preceding, was born in 1762. He practised at Gro- 
ton, and wrote several medical treatises. Died in 1827. 

Prescott, (WILLIAM,) COLONEL, an American officer 
of the Revolution, born at ‘Groton, Massachusetts, in 
1725, was a brother of Oliver, noticed above. He fought 
with distinguished bravery at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
where he appears to have had the chief command, and 
in other important engagements. Died in 1795. 

Prescott, (WiLLIAM,) LL.D., an American jurist, 
son of the preceding, was born at Pepperell in 1762. He 
was appointed in 1818 a judge of the court of common 
pleas. He enjoyed a high reputation for legal attainments. 
He was the father of William H. Prescott, the historian. 
Died in 1844. 

Prescott, (WILLIAM HICKLING,) aneminent American 
historian, a son of the preceding, and grandson of Colonel 
Prescott who commanded at Bunker Hill, was born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, on the 4th of May, 1796. Both his 
parents were remarkable for their high moral qualities. 
His father was distinguished for his manly beauty, as 
well as for the dignity and gentleness of his character. 
His mother, originally Miss Catherine Greene Hickling, 
was a woman of great energy, vivacity, and active be- 
nevolence ; and to her influence her son appears to have 
owed not only much of the happiness of his life, but also 
some of those admirable moral traits which formed the 
crowning ornament to his rare intellectual endowments, 
In the summer of 1808 his father removed to Boston, 
and the following autumn sent his son to what was then 
regarded as the best classical school in New England. It 
was kept by Dr. Gardiner, an excellent scholar, who had 
been educated in England under the celebrated Dr. Parr. 
In 1811 young Prescott entered the Sophomore class 
at Harvard College. In his knowledge of Greek and 
Latin he was far in advance of most of the members of 
his class; but he had no fondness for mathematics, and 
never attained any proficiency in mathematical studies. 
During his Junior year at college an accident befell him 
which was destined to influence the whole of his subse- 
quent life. One day in the Commons Hall, while the 
students—as too often happened after the professors had 
left the table—were indulging ina rude frolic, Prescott 
rose to go out of the room, but, attracted by the tumult 
behind him, suddenly turned his head to see what it 
was. At that instant a hard piece of bread, thrown at 


random, struck him on his Jeft eye, which, under the 
peculiar circumstances, having no warning, was open, 
so that nothing—not even the eyelid—was interposed 
to mitigate the blow. He instantly fell prostrate and 
powerless, as if the brain itself had received a severe 
concussion. After some weeks he was able to resume 
his studies; but the sight of his left eye—though this 
was to appearance unchanged—was gone forever. 

This early misfortune, while it’ tended to check his 
somewhat exuberant vivacity, far from discouraging him 
in the pursuit of his studies, seemed to excite in him 
a more earnest and determined resolution to become 
a respectable scholar. He graduated in August, 1814, 
and soon after commenced the study of Jaw. But the 
excessive use of his remaining eye induced a severe 
inflammation in the organ, followed by opacity of the 
cornea, so that for some weeks the power of vision was 
completely lost. 

Among the many interesting and admirable traits 
in Mr. Prescott’s character, perhaps none is more re- 
markable than the invincible cheerfulness and heroic 
resignation with which he bore the frequent and severe 
suffering and the life-long privations to which he was 
subjected in consequence of the injury of his sight. 

In the hope of improving his general health, which 
had been seriously impaired by confinement, and also of 
indirectly benefiting his eyes, he was induced to under- 
take a voyage to Europe. He set out in the autumn of 
1815. He remained abroad nearly two years, visiting 
England, France, and Italy. His sight, though not 
strong enough to permit him to read much, seems to 
have been sufficient to give him a vivid enjoyment of 
the various scenes and places through which he trav- 
elled; but his health appears not to have been benefited 
by his foreign tour, and in the summer of 1817 he re- 
turned to his native country. He now decided to aban- 
don the law and devote himself wholly to literature, 
His eye, however, was so irritable and feeble that he was 
obliged to pass much of his time in a darkened room, 
with barely light enough to admit of some one reading 
to him,—this being now his only means of cultivating 
an acquaintance with his favourite authors. 

In May, 1820, Mr. Prescott was married to Miss Susan 
Amory ; and the union appears to have been a singularly 
happy one. About 1821 he commenced a systematic 
course of reading, (by the ear,) which was to embrace 
the works of the best English prose writers from Roger 
Ascham to the present day, and afterwards the best 
productions of the literatures of France and Italy. He 
appears to have enjoyed with a peculiar zest the great 
works of Italian genius, and especially the “ Divina Com- 
media” of Dante. He seems to have taken less delight 
in the celebrated authors of France, though he admired 
Montaigne and Pascal, and, above all, La Fontaine and 
Moliere. In the autumn of 1824 he commenced in 
earnest the study of that magnificent language and lite- 
rature which have been immortalized by the genius of 
Lope de Vega and Cervantes. ‘ This,” says Mr. ‘Vick- 
nor, ‘was the opening of the Spanish campaign which 
ended only with his life.” He had at one time enter- 
tained the design of writing a sort of general history 
of Italian literature; but this was now abandoned for 
labour in a different field. After ‘long choosing,” to 
adopt the words of Milton, ‘and beginning late,” he at 
last decided, in January, 1826, to write the “ History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,” which, eleven years later, was 
published, in three 8vo volumes, simultaneously in Bos- 
ton and in London. The success of the work was of the 
most flattering kind, and at once placed him in the very 
highest rank of contemporary historians. After six 
years of additional labour, appeared his ‘* Conquest of 
Mexico,” (3 vols. 8vo, 1843.) Four years afterwards he 
gave the world his ‘Conquest of Peru,” (2 vols. 8vo.) 
In 1845 appeared a volume of his ‘ Miscellanies,” con- 
sisting of contributions to the ‘‘ North American Review.” 
In 1850 he made a short visit to Europe. Soon after his 
return he commenced the ‘ History of the Reign of 
Philip II. of Spain,” a work which he did not live to 
complete, although the first three volumes were published 
in his lifetime, the first two having appeared in 1855, 
the third in 1858. The entire work was designed to 
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be included in 6 vols, 8vo. The third volume was pub- 
lished in the summer of 1858, after the occurrence of 
his first slight apoplectic attack, (February 4, 1858,) from 
which he seemed speedily to recover. He resumed his 
literary labours, but was forced to limit himself to the 
lightest kind of work ; and he never afterwards had that 
enjoyment in his studies which he had experienced in 
previous years. On the 28th of January, 1859, he was 
seized with a second attack of apoplexy, of which he 
died in about three hours. 

In person Mr. Prescott was tall and well formed, with 
light-brown hair, a fine clear complexion, and an ex- 
pression of countenance singularly bright, genial, and 
attractive. ‘His smile,” says Mr. Ticknor, “ was abso- 
lutely the most contagious I ever looked upon.” His 
disposition was in the highest degree social, generous, 
and kindly. “ Indeed, take him for all in all,” says Mr. 
Ticknor, “I think no man ever walked our streets, as 
he did day by day, that attracted such regard and good 
will from so many ; for, however few he might know, 
there were very many that knew him, and watched him 
with unspoken welcomes as he passed along.” 

Mr. Prescott’s merits as a historian are of the very 
highest order. In vigour of thought and in grandeur of 
style he has undoubtedly been surpassed by many of 
the great masters of historical composition ; but he pos- 
sessed other qualities, which, if less imposing, are far 
more essential to the character of a perfect historian. 
In that spirit of thorough research which never rests 
satisfied until every field has been explored and every 
accessible source of information consulted and ex- 
hausted, he has had few if any superiors ; while in that 
impartiality which proceeds from a high and scrupulous 
sense )f justice and unswerving devotion to truth, he 
has perhaps never been equalled—certainly never sur- 
passed—by any historian, of whatever age or country. 
His style, moreover, is for the most part remarkable for 
its animation, clearness, and grace ; and in the general 
treatment of his subject he exhibits in an eminent de- 
gree the “ eloquence” and “lucid order” which the great 
poet-critic of ancient Rome tells us will not be wanting 
to him who knows how to choose his subject wisely.* 

(Fer the opinions of various eminent critics on the 
works of Mr. Prescott, the reader is particularly re- 
ferred to Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors.”’) 

See, also, the admirable ‘‘ Life of William Hickling Prescott,”’ by 
GrorGeE TicKnor, Boston, 1864; R. W. Griswoctp, “ Prose Writers 
of America ;’» Duyckinck, ‘‘Cyclopzdia of American Literature,” 
vol. ii.; ‘*New American Cyclopzedia;’? ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for December, 1843, and September, 1847; *‘ North American 
Review”’ for January, 1864. 

Presl, présl, (JAN SWATOPLUK,) a Bohemian botanist, 
born at Praguein 1791. He wrote “ Symbole Botanice,” 
(1832,) and other works. Died in 1849. 

Presle, de, deh prél, (CHARLES MARTE WLADIMIR 
BRUNET,) a French Hellenist, born in Paris in 1809. 
He published, besides other works, a ‘Critical Inquiry 
into the Succession of Egyptian Dynasties,” (1850,) and 
“Greece since the Roman Conquest,” (‘La Gréce depuis 
la Conquéte Romaine,” 1859.) 

Pressensé, de, deh pra’sén’sa’, (EDMOND,) an emi- 
nent French Protestant divine and pulpit orator of the 
present age. Among his works are a ‘History of the 
First Three Centuries of the Church,” “The Religions 
before Christ: being an Introduction to the History of 
the First Three Centuries of the Church,” (1862,) and 
“Jesus Christ: his Times, Life, and Work,” (1866.) 
The second and third of these have been translated into 
English. With respect to faith he is evangelical. 

Prestel, prés’tel, (JoHANN GorrLires,) a German 
engraver and portrait-painter, born at Griinbach, in 
Suabia, in 1739. He worked at Nuremberg for some 
years. Died in 1808. 

Pres’ter John or Joao, [Fr. Le Pritrre JEAN, 
leh pratr zhén,] (‘the Priest John,”) the title of an 
imaginary personage whom the Europeans of the middle 
ages supposed to reign in the interior of Asia and to 
have been converted to Christianity. Rubruquis, a friar 
was sent by Louis IX. of France ‘to search for Prester 
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John, in 1253, and explored Central Tartary, but did not 
tind him. ‘Che general belief in his existence originated 
perhaps in a report of some Nestorian missionaries that 
Oong, (or Oungh,) a Khan of Tartary, had been con- 
verted by them. 

See S. Barinc-Goutp, ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages ;’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’’ 

Prestet, pr4’t4’, (JEAN,) a French mathematician, born 
at Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1648; died in 1690. 

Pres’/ton, (JOHN,) an eminent English divine and 
Puritan, born at Heyford, in Northamptonshire, in 1587, 
adopted Calvinistic opinions. He was chosen master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, about 1622. He was the 
author of a ‘Treatise on the Covenant,” and other 
works. By the favour of the Duke of Buckingham, he 
obtained the lectureship of Trinity Church, Cambridge. 
According to Fuller, he was ‘an excellent preacher, a 
celebrated disputant, and a perfect politician.” Died 
in 1628. 

Pres/ton, (JOHN S.,) an American politician, brother 
of W. C. Preston, was born near Abingdon, Virginia, in 
1809. He removed to South Carolina, where he was 
elected to the State legislature. Soon after the election 
of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency, he joined the seces- 
sionists. 

Preston, (THOMAS,) an English dramatist, was a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. He wrote about 
1564 “A Lamentable Tragedy, mixed full of Pleasant 
Mirth, containing the Life of Cambyses, King of Persia.” 
Died in 1598. 

Preston, (WILLIAM,) an American general, born near 
Louisville, Kentucky, in 1816. He practised law in 
Louisville, and was sent as minister to Spain in 1858. 
He joined the disunionists in 1861, and was appointed a 
brigadier-general. 

Preston, (WILLIAM C.,) an American Senator and 
orator, born in Philadelphia in 1794. His grandmother 
was a sister of Patrick Henry. He studied in Edin- 
burgh. About 1822 he removed to Columbia, South 
Carolina, where he practised Jaw and gained much dis- 
tinction. He was elected a Senator of the United States 
by the legislature of South Carolina in 1832. He op- 
posed the policy of John C. Calhoun, and resigned his 
seat about 1842. He was afterwards president of the 
South Carolina College. Died at Columbia in 1860. 

Pretender, The First. See JAMres Francis Ep- 
WARD. 

Pretender, The Second. See CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART. 

Preti, pra’tee, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian poet, born in 
Tuscany in 1582; died in 1626. 

Preti, (Maritra,) called IL CALABRESE, an Italian 
painter, born in Calabria in 1613, was a pupil of Lan- 
franc and Guercino. He worked in Rome, Naples, and 
other places, preferring scriptural and tragical subjects. 
Among his works are frescos of the life of Saint An- 
drew, at Rome. His design was vigorous rather than 
graceful, and his colouring sombre. Died in 1699. 

See Pasco, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori moderni;’”’ Lanz1, “‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.” 

Preuschen, proi’shen, (A. T.,) a German Jittérateur 
and theologian, born in Hesse in 1734. Among his 
works is ‘ Monuments of Ancient Physical and Political 
Revolutions in Germany,” (1787.) He invented typomé- 
trie, or the art of printing plans and maps with movable 
types. Died in 1803. 

Preuss, proiss, (JOHANN DAvID ERDMANN,) a Ger- 
man historian, born at Landsberg, on the Warthe, in 
1785. He published several works relating to Frederick 
the Great and his times, among which is a “ Biography 
of Frederick the Great,” (9 vols., 1832-34.) 

Préval, de, deh pra‘val’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE HIP- 
POLYTE,) VICOMTE, a French general, born at Salins 
(Jura) in 1776. He became a lieutenant-general in 1814, 
and president of the committee of war in the council 
of state in 1837. He gained distinction as a writer on 
military affairs. Died in 1853. 


See Du Harivan, ‘ Biographie du Général Préval,” 1842; 
QuErR rp, ‘*La France Littéraire.”’ 


Préville, pra’vél’, (PIERRE Louis Dubus,) a popular 
French comic actor, born in Paris in 1721. He performed 
in Paris from 1753 to 1786. Died in 1799. 
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Previtale, pra-ve-ta/l4, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bérgamo, was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini. He 
painted Madonnas, which are highly commended. Died 
about 1528. 

Prévost, pra’vo’, (CLAUDE JoSEPH,) a French jurist, 
born in Paris in 1674; died in 1753. 

Prevost, prév’ost, ? (Sir GEORGE,) an English gen- 
eral, born in 1767. He distinguished himself at the 
attack on Martinique in 1809, and became Governor- 
General of the British possessions in North America in 
1812. He was defeated at Plattsburg in 1814, soon after 
which he was recalled. Died in London in 1816. 

See “Some Account of the Public Life of General Sir George 
Prevost,”? London, 1823. 

Prévost, pra’vo’, (Isaac BENofr,) a Swiss natu- 
ral philosopher, born at Geneva in 1755. He became 
professor of philosophy at Montauban in 1810. His 
chief work is a “ Memoir on the Cause of the Caries of 
Wheat, and of other Diseases of Plants,” (1807.) Died 
in 1819. 

See P. Prevost, ‘‘ Notice sur I. B. Prévost,’’ 1820. 

Prévost, (JEAN,) a Swiss medical writer, born near 
Bale in 1585. He succeeded Alpini as professor of 
botany at Padua in 1617, and wrote many works, which 
were often reprinted. Died at Padua in 1631. 

Prévost, (Louis CoNnsran‘’,) an eminent French 
geologist, born in Paris in 1787. He published in 1820 
an important work “ On the Geological Constitution of 
the Basin of Vienna,” (in Austria,) and became professor 
of geology at the Sorbonne in 1831. Among his works 
are “Chronology of Rocks and Synchronism of Forma- 
tions,” (1845,) and “ Bearing of Ancient Fossils in the 
Basin of the Gironde.” Died in 1856. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Prévost, (PIERRE,) a Swiss natural philosopher, born 
at Geneva in 1751, was eminent for the variety and pro- 
foundness of his learning. He became professor of 
philosophy at Berlin in 1780, and professor of belles- 
lettres at Geneva about 1784. In 1788 he published a 
work ‘On the Origin of Magnetic Forces.” He obtained 
the chair of philosophy at Geneva in 1793, and that of 
general physics in 1810. He published, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Researches on Heat,” (1792,) “ Radiant Caloric,” 
(1809,) and an “ Exposition of the Principles of Radiant 
Heat,” (1832,) which were highly esteemed. Died in 1839. 

See A. P. Decanpottg, ‘‘ Notice sur P. Prévost,” in the “ Bi- 
bliothéque universelle de Genéve,”’ 1839. 

Prévost, (PIERRE,) a French painter of landscapes 
and panoramas, born near Chateaudun in 1764. He 
designed or painted from nature panoramas of Rome, 
Naples, Jerusalem, Athens, etc. ‘He would perhaps 
have obtained,” says Périés, ‘‘ only the second rank of 
landscape-painters, if a new discovery had not induced 
him to adopt a kind of painting in which he remains un- 
rivalled.” The invention of the panorama is ascribed 
both to Prévost and to Robert Fulton. Died in 1823. 

Prévost, (ZACHEE,) an eminent French engraver, born 
in Paris in 1797. He obtained a medal in 1827 for 
“Corinne at Cape Misenum,” after Gerard, and a medal 
of the first class in 1839. He engraved “ The Wedding 
at Cana,” after Paul Veronese, (1852.) Died in 1861. 

Prévost d’Bxiles, pra’vd! dék’sél’, (ANTOINE FRAN- 
Gols,) a French writer, born in Artois in 1697. He took 
the monastic vows in his youth, but soon became dis- 
gusted with that life, and fled to Holland. He wrote 
nearly two hundred volumes, including many works of 
fiction, among which his novel entitled ‘‘ Manon Les- 
caut” (1733) was especially celebrated. He published a 
“General History of Voyages,” (20 vols., 1745-70.) Died 
in 1763. 

See Lr Branc, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de l’Abbé Pré- 
vost,” 1810; J. JANiN, ‘‘ Notice sur Prévost,’’ prefixed to an edition 
of “*Manon Lescaut,’ 1838; P. BERNARD, “ Essai sur la Vie de 
PAbbé Prévost,” 1810; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Prévost d’Exmes, Le, leh pra’vd’ déksm, (FRAN- 
gols,) a French Zttérateur, born near Argentan in 1729; 
died in 1793. 

Prévost-Paradol, pra/vo/ pa’ra’dol’, (LUCIEN ANA- 
TOLE,) a French /i¢térateur and orator of great eminence, 
born in Paris in 1829. He obtained from the French 
Academy in 1851 the prize of eloquence for an “ Eloge 


| de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.” In 1856 he began to 
write for the “Journal des Débats,” of which he was 
for many years one of the ablest editors. He was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy in 1865, in place of 
Ampere. On this occasion Guizot addressed him in a 
very complimentary speech. He published a volume of 
“Essais de Politique et de Littérature,” (1859,) ‘“ Essais 
de Politique et de Morale,” (1862,) and “Etudes sur les 
Moralistes Frangais,” (1864.) He had a great talent for 
irony and raillery. In June, 1870, he was appointed 
minister to the United States. He committed suicide at 
Washington, July 20 of the same year. 

Pri/am, [Gr. Hpiawoc; Lat. Pri’amus; Fr. PrIAM, 
pre’én’,| a famous king of Troy, in whose reign occurred 
the siege of Troy, which is the theme of Homer’s “Iliad.” 
He was a son of Laomedon, and the father of Hector, 
Paris, and other heroes. According to Virgil, he was 
killed by Pyrrhus at the capture of Troy. 

See the ‘‘AUneid,”’ book ii. 506-558. 


Priamus. See PRIAM. 

Priape. See PRIAPUS. 

Pri-a’pus, [Gr. IIpiamog; Fr. PRIAPE, pRe“@p’,] an 
obscene idol of the Greek and Roman mythology, repre- 
sented as a son of Bacchus and Venus, and worshipped 
as the protector of flocks of sheep and goats, of grape- 
vines and gardens, and as the god of fertility. 

Price, (DAVID,) an English Orientalist, born in 1762. 
He served as a major in the army of the East India 
Company, and published a ‘Chronological Retrospect ; 
or, Memoirs of the Principal Events in Mohammedan 
History from the Death of the Arabian Legislator to 
the Accession of the Emperor Akbar,” (4 vols., 1811-21.) 
Died in 1835. 

Price, (J AMES,) an English chemist or alchemist, born 
in 1752. He committed suicide in 1783. 

Price, (Sir JOHN,) an English or Welsh antiquary, 
wrote a “Defence of British History,” in answer to 
Polydore Vergil, (1573.) Died about 1553. 

Price, (JOHN,) an English critic, born in London in 
1600. He published commentaries on Scripture. Died 
in a convent at Rome in 1676. 

Price, (JOHN,) an English divine, who was chaplain 
to General Monk, and became rector of Petworth, in 
Sussex, under the reign of Charles II. He published 
“The Mystery and Method of his Majesty’s Happy 
Restauration,” etc., (London, 1660.) Died in 1601. 

See ‘‘ Monk’s Contemporaries,” by GuizorT. 


Price, (RICHARD,) an eminent English dissenting min- 
ister and speculative philosopher, was born at Tynton, 
in Glamorganshire, in 1723. He was chaplain to Mr. 
Streathfield, or Streatfield, from 1743 to 1756, after 
which he preached at Newington Green Chapel and the 
Gravel-Pit Meeting-House, at Hackney. He married 
in 1757 a Miss Blundell. He advocated the cause of 
American liberty in his “‘ Observations on Civil Liberty 
and the Justice and Policy of the War with America,” 
(1776,) which was a popular work. In 1778 he was in- 
vited by Congress to become a citizen of the United 
States; but he declined. He was an intimate friend of 
Dr. Franklin and Dr. Priestley. Among his chief works 
are a “Review of the Principal Questions and Diffi- 
culties in Morals,” (1758,) “Four Dissertations, on 
Providence, Prayer, the State of Virtuous Men after 
Death, and Christianity,” (1'766-68,) and Sermons. Died 
in London in 1791. 

See ‘‘ Life of R. Price,” by W. Moraan, 181s. 

Price, (STERLING,) an American general, born in 
Virginia. He emigrated to Missouri, and represented a 
district of that State in Congress from 1845 to 1847. He 
was Governor of Missouri from 1853 to 1857, and joined 
the disunionists in 1861. He served as major-general at 
Wilson’s Creek in August, 1861, took Lexington, Sep- 
tember 20, and retired to Springfield. He commanded 
a division at Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and at Corinth, in 
October of that year. In September, 1864, he entered 
Southeastern Missouri with an army, made a successful 
raid to Lexington, and, after several fights, returned by 
a different route to Arkansas about the end of October. 
Died in 1867. 


See a notice of Sterling Price in “‘ Southern Generals,” 1865. 
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Price, (Rev. THomas,) a distinguished Welsh scholar, 
born at Pencaerelin, near Builth, in 1787. He became 
vicar of Cwmdu in 1825. He wrote, besides other works, 
“A Critical Essay on the Language and Literature of 
Wales,” and (in Welsh) a ‘‘ History of Wales and the 
Welsh Nation from the Early Ages to the Death of 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd,” (1836-42,) which is said to be 
the best work on the subject. Died in 1348. } 

Price, (Sir UVEDALE,) an English gentleman, born in 
Herefordshire in 1747. He made some improvements 
in landscape-gardening, and wrote a work on that sub- 
ject, entitled ““An Essay on the Picturesque as compared 
with the Sublime and Beautiful; and on the Use of 
Studying Pictures for the Purpose of Improving Real 
Landscape,” (1794.) An enlarged edition was published 
in 2 vols., 1797. Died in 1829. 

Price, (WILLIAM,) an English Orientalist, born in 
1780. He went to Persia in 1810 as secretary of the 
British embassy. He published a “Grammar of the 
Hindostanee, Persian, and Arabic Languages,” (1823,) 
and other works. Died in 1830. 

Prichard, pritch/ard, (JAMES COWLES,) an eminent 
English ethnologist and physiologist, born at Ross, 
Herefordshire, in 1785. He graduated as a physician at 
Edinburgh, and began to practise at Bristol about 1810. 
In 1813 he published “ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,” (£ vol. ; 3d edition, § vols., 1849,) 
a work of high reputation, He wrote a more popular 
treatise on the same subject, entitled “The Natural His- 
tory of Man,” (1843.) Among his important works are 
“The Diseases of the Nervous System,” (1822,) ‘The 
Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,” (1831,) and a 
“ Treatise on Insanity,” (1834.) He removed from Bristol 
to London in 1845. Died in December, 1848. 

See CaisEN, ‘‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon ;”’ “‘ Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for September, 1836; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” 
for November, 1844. 

Prichard, pritch’ard, (Rev. Rrrs,) a Welsh poet, 
born in Carmarthenshire; died in 1644. 

Prideaux, prid’o or prid’tix, (HUMPHREY,) a learned 
English divine and historian, born at Padstow, in Corn- 
wall, in 1648. He was educated at Oxford, where he 
published the inscriptions of the Arundel marbles in 
1676. He became prebendary of Norwich in 1681, rector 
of Bladen in 1683, rector of Saham in 1686, archdeacon 
of Suffolk in 1688, vicar of Trowse in 1696, and Dean 
of Norwich in 1702. He opposed the acts of James IT. 
which caused the revolution of 1688. His principal 
works are “A Life of Mahomet,” (1697,) once held in 
high esteem, but now admitted to be very deficient in 
impartiality as well as in true historical research, and a 
‘“‘ History of the Connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,” (6 vols., 1715-17,) which was much esteemed 
and often reprinted. Died in 1724. 

See ‘‘Life of H. Prideaux,’? anonymous, 1748; ‘‘ Biographia 

Britannica.” 
_ Prideaux, (Jonn,) an English divine of great learn- 
Ing, was born at Stowford, in Devonshire, in 1578. He 
became in 1615 regius professor of divinity at Oxford, 
canon of Christ Church, and rector of Ewelme. In 1641 
he was appointed Bishop of Worcester. He suffered 
much loss in consequence of his adherence to the royal- 
ist party in the civil war. He left many works on the- 
ology, logic, and other subjects. Died in 1650. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.” 

Prierias. See MAzouint. 

Priessnitz, prees/nits, (VINCENz,) celebrated as the 
founder of the system of hydropathy, ( Kaltwassercur, 

cold-water cure,”) was born at Grafenberg, in Austrian 
Silesia, in 1799. Having been severely injured by a 
loaded cart passing over his body, he was enabled to 
effect a cure by the application of cold water, which he 
subsequently made use of as a healing agent in various 
diseases when consulted by his neighbours. In 1826 
he opened a hydropathic institution at Grafenberg, which 
was soon resorted to by invalids from different parts of 
Germany and other countries of Europe. The fame 
of his successes became at length so great that the num- 
ber of his annual guests exceeded one thousand. His 
system excluded all medicine and stimulants of whatever 
kind, as well as blistering and depletion in any form, 
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relying only on the various applications of. water, abun- 
dant out-door exercise, wholesome diet, etc. He died 
in 1851. The water-cure has been received with favour 
in the principal countries of Europe, and in the United 
States. 

See Decken-HimMeE reicu, “V. Priessnitz und die Wassercur,”” 
1845; SELINGER, ‘‘ Vincenz Priessnitz,”’ 1852. 

Priestley, preest’le, (JOSEPH,) an eminent English 
philosopher, chemist, and theologian, was born at Field- 
head, near Leeds, on the 13th of March, 1733. He 
studied at a dissenting academy at Daventry about three 
years, (1752-55,) and became versed in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. At an early age he admitted doubts re- 
specting some doctrines of the orthodox creed, though 
he had been educated as a Calvinist. He preached to 
a small company of dissenters at Needham-Market from 
1755 to 1758, and then removed to Nantwich, Cheshire. 
In 1761 he became tutor of languages and belles-lettres 
in the academy of Warrington, and published ‘The 
Scripture Doctrine of Remission,” in which he rejects 
the dogma of the atonement. 

During a visit to London he formed an acquaintance 
with Dr. Franklin, who encouraged him to write a “ His- 
tory of Electricity.” He published in 1767 a work with 
this title, which was favourably received. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1766. In 1767 he took 
charge of a dissenting congregation at Leeds, where he 
wrote several works on theology and found recreation 
in experiments on pneumatic chemistry. He obtained 
in 1773 the Copley medal for his “ Observations on Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Air.” He discovered the effect of respi- 
ration on the blood, and the tendency of vegetation ta 
restore to vitiated air its vivifying principle. He alsa 
discovered nitrous gas, muriatic gas, and oxygen, which 
he called “dephlogisticated air.” He obtained the last 
in 1774 from red precipitate of mercury. “ As a physicist 
and chemist,” says Cuvier, “the talents of Priestley were 
of the first order. His researches and writings have 
contributed much to the progress of the science.” 

He published in 1772-74 “Institutes of Natural and 
Revealed Religion.” He was librarian and literary 
companion of the Earl of Shelburne from 1773 to 1780, 
during which period he published “Experiments and 
Observations on Air,” (5 vols., 1774-80,) a “Defence of 
Socinianism,” and other works. In 1780 he settled at 
Birmingham as minister of the principal dissenting con- 
gregation. He incurred public odium by the heterodox 
and liberal opinions expressed in his ‘“ History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity,” (1782,) “Familiar Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Birmingham,” (1790,) and “ Reply 
to Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution,” (1791.) 
In July, 1791, his house was attacked and set on fire by 
a mob, who inflicted great damage on his library, appa- 
ratus, etc., while he and his family escaped by flight. 
For the sake of a more tranquil life, he emigrated with 
his wife and children in 1794 to Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was coldly received, especially by the 
Anti-Gallican party. Died in February, 1804. 

See Joun Corry, “Life of Priestley,” 1805; ‘ Autobiographic 
Memoirs,” 1806; Cuvikr, ‘' Eloge de Priestley,” 1805; THomson, 
** Annals of Philosophy,” vol. i., 1813; J. P. Smitrn, ‘ Discourse on 
the Death of J. Priestley,’ 1805; English translation of CuvrEr’s 
eulogy, in the ** Smithsonian Report” for 1858, page 138; Dr. HoEFER, 
“Histoire de la Chimie; 1. BeusHam, ‘‘ Discourse on the Death 
of Joseph Priestley ;’? Attipone, ‘Dictionary of Authors ;’? ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 
1806, (by Jerrrey;) “Monthly Review” for August, October, and 
December, 1767, e¢ seq. 

Prieur, pre’ur’, (BARTHELEMY,) a French sculptor 
and Huguenot. His chief work was a monument to 
Constable Anne de Montmorency. Died in 1611. 

Prieur de la Marne, pre’ur’ deh 14 marn, a French 
revolutionist and lawyer, born in Champagne about 
1760. He was an active democratic member of the 
Convention, and voted for the death of the king. In 
June, 1794, he became a member of the committee of 
public safety. Died at Brussels in 1827. 

Prieur-Duvernois, pre’ur’ dii’vér’nwi’, (CLAUDE 
ANTOINE,) a French republican, born at Auxonne in 
1763. He was chosen a member of the Convention in 
1792, and of the committee of public safety in 1793. 
He is said to have shared with his friend Carnot the 
honour of having organized victory. The reform which- 
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rendered weights and measures uniform in France is 
ascribed mostly to him. Died in 1832. 

Prieur, Le, leh pre’uR’, (PHILIPPE,) a French scholar, 
born at Saint-Vaast, published a work “On Canonical 
Letters,” (“ De Literis canonicis,” 1675.) Died in 1680. 

Priezac, de, deh pre’z&k’, (DANIEL,) a French advo- 
cate and writer on law, politics, etc., was born in Bas- 
Limousin in 1590. He was a member of the French 
Academy. Died in 1662, His son SOLOMON was author 
of numerous works, among which is a “ History of Ele- 
phants,” (1650.) 

Prilesky, pre-lés’kee, (JOHN Baprist,) a Jesuit, born 
in Hungary in 1709. He wrote several works, among 
which is “‘ Account of the Holy Fathers who flourished 
in the Two First Centuries,” (‘‘ Notitia SS. Patrum qui 
duobus primis Seculis floruerunt,” 1753.) 

Prim, prém, (JUAN,) Count de Reus and Marquis 
de los Castillejos, a Spanish general, born in Catalonia 
about 1814. He took arms against Espartero in 1843, 
and acted with the party of Progresistas. In 1859 or 
1860 he obtained command of a division of the army 
sent against Morocco, and was rewarded for his services 
at Marabout with the title of Marquis de los Castillejos. 
He commanded the Spanish army which co-operated 
with the French and British in the invasion of Mexico in 
1861, and returned to Spain in 1862. He was a leader 
of the insurgents who deposed Queen Isabel in Septem- 
ber, 1868, and he became in the next November minister 
of war and commander-in-chief of the army of Spain. 
Prim and Serrano were the most powerful and promi- 
nent members of the provisional government formed by 
the insurgents ; and the former was the virtual dictator of 
Spain in 1869-70. He was assassinated, December, 1870, 

Primaticcio, pre-m4-tét’cho, [Fr. LE PRIMATICE, 
leh pRe’ma’téss’,| (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect, born at Bologna.in 1490. He studied 
design under Innocenzio da Imola, Bagnacavallo, and 
Giulio Romano, In 1531 he went to France, and was 
employed by Francis I. to adorn the chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau, in which he painted a number of large frescos. 
Among these were pictures of scenes from the ‘ Odys- 
sey,” which were much admired. He was patronized 
by Henry II. and Francis II. Died at Paris in 1570. 

See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters;’? Lanzi, “ History of 
Painting in Italy ;’? Borognint-AmorinI, “ Vita del Pittore F. Pri- 
maticcio,’’ 1838; FonTENAY, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.”’ 

Primatice, Le. See PRIMATICCIO. 

- Prime, (SAMUEL IRENUS,) D.D., an American Pres- 
byterian divine, born in Saratoga county, New York, in 
1812, He became editor of the ‘‘ New York Observer” 
in 1840. He has published “Travels in Europe and the 
East,” (2 vols., 1855,) ‘‘The Power of Prayer,” (1859,) 
and various other works, ~ 

Prime, (WILLIAM CowpPER,) a lawyer, a brother of 
the preceding, was born in Washington county, New 
York, in 1825. He has published, among other works, 
“The Old House by the River,” (1853,) “ Boat-Life in 
Egypt and Nubia,” (1857,) and “Tent-Life in the Holy 
Land,” (1857.) 

Primerose or Primrose, prim/r6z, (GILBERT,) an 
ecclesiastic, born in Scotland. He became chaplain to 
the king, and canon of Windsor. Died in 1643. 

Primerose, (JAMES,) a physician, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Bordeaux. He practised in York- 
shire, and wrote several medical works, which are 
cummended. Died about 1660. 

Pri/mus, (Marcus ANYOoNIUS,) a Roman general, 
born at Tolosa, (Toulouse,) in Gaul. He raised an 
army for Vespasian in 69 A.D., and gained victories 
over the troops of Vitellius at Verona, Bedriacum, 
and Rome. 

Prince, (HENRY,) an American officer, born at East- 
port, Maine, in 1811, fought with distinction in the 
Mexican war, and was made brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in the United States army in 1862. 

Prince, (JoHN,) an English biographer, born at Ax- 
minster in 1643, was vicar of Totness. He wrote “The 
Worthies of Devon,” (1710.) Died in 1723. 

Prince, (OLIVER H.,) an American jurist and United 
States Senator from Georgia, perished in the wreck of 
the steamboat Home in 1837. 
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Prince, (THoMAs,) an American divine, born in New 
England in 1687, was the author of several historical 
and religious works. Died in 1758. 

Prince de Beaumont. See LE PRINCE. 

Prince, Le. See LE PRINCE. 

Pringle, pring’s’l, (Sir JoHN,) a British physician, 
born in Roxburghshire, Scotland, in 1707. He studied 
at Leyden and in Paris, settled in Edinburgh about 1734, 
and became physician to the Earl of Stair, who was 
commander of the army on the continent, in 1742. In 
1743 he was appointed chief physician to the army in 
Flanders. He held this office until the peace of 1748, 
after which he resided in London. He gained a Euro- 
pean reputation by a valuable work ‘On the Diseases 
of the Army,” (1752.) In 1763 he was appointed phy- 
sician to the queen. He was elected president of the 
Royal Society in 1772, and became physician-extraor- 
dinary to George III. in 1774. In 1778 he succeeded 
Linnzeus as member of the Academy of Sciences of ° 
Paris. He corresponded with the most eminent scien- 
tific men of Europe. Among his works was a treatise 
entitled “ Experiments on Septic and Antiseptic Sub. 
stances,” (1750,) which obtained the Copley medal, 
Died in 1782. 

See A. Kippis, ‘‘ Life of Sir John Pringle,” 1783; ConporceT, 
“‘Floge de Pringle; Vicq-p’Azyr, ‘‘Bloge de J. Pringle,” 1787; 
“Biographie Médicale ;’? CHAMBgErRs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Pringle, (THOMAS,) a meritorious Scottish poet, born 
at Blaiklaw, in Teviotdale, in January, 1789. During 
his infancy an accident occurred which compelled him 
to use crutches for life. He wrote in 1816 “The Au- 
tumnal Excursion,” a poem, which procured for him the 
friendship of Sir Walter Scott. In 1817 he united with 
Lockhart, Wilson, and others in founding the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Monthly Magazine,” of which for a short time 
he was the editor. During his connection with it the 
name was changed to “Blackwood’s Magazine.” He 
emigrated in 1820 to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he edited the “South African Journal” and founded an 
academy. His success having been hindered by the 
enmity of the governor, he returned to England in 1826, 
and published a very interesting ‘‘ Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in South Africa.” He wrote a number of poems, 
which are admired for elegance. Died in 1834. 

See L. Ritcuis, “ Life of Thomas Pringle,’’ prefixed to his Poems ; 
Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ (Sup- 
plement ;) J. Conver, ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of ‘T. Pringle,’’ 1835. 

Prins, prins, (J. H.,) a Dutch painter, born at the 
Hague in 1758 or 1759. He painted views of the in- 
teriors of cities. Died about 1805. 

Prin’/sep, (CHARLES RoBErt,) an English political 
economist, born about 1788, published an “Essay on 
Money,” (1818,) and translated Say’s ‘ Political Econ- 
omy” from the French. Died in 1864. 

Prinsep, (HENryY THoby,) an English Orientalist, 
born in 1792, was a son of John Prinsep, M.P., of Lon- 
don. He entered the civil service of the East India 
Company, and became a director of the same in 1849. 

Prinsep, (JAMEs,) an eminent English Orientalist, 
born in 1800. He entered the service of the East India 
Company in his youth, passed some years at Benares 
as assay-master, and wrote “Sketches of Benares.” 
Having removed to Calcutta, he became in 1832 editor 
of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,” for which he 
wrote valuable articles on chemistry, Indian coins, and 
Indian antiquities. He succeeded H. H. Wilson as 
secretary of the Asiatic Society in 1832. He made some 
important discoveries in the history of India by the aid 
of inscriptions, which he deciphered, and which had 
baffled other antiquaries. He died at sea, during a 
voyage to England, in 1840. 

Printz, prints, (WoLFGANG Caspar,) a German 
composer, born in the Palatinate in 1641. He published 
a ‘Historical Description of Song and Music,” (1690,) 
and other works. Died at Sorau in 1717. 

Priolo, pre’o’lo’, or Prioli, pre’o’le’, (BENJAMIN,) a 
French historian, of Italian extraction, was born in 
Saintonge in 1602. He wrote, in Latin, a “ History of 
France from the Death of Louis XIII,” (1662,) which 
is praised by Bayle. Died in 1667. 

See J. Ruoptus, “De Vita B. Prioli,’’ 1672. 
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Pri’or, (Sir JaMrs,) an English biographer and sur- 
geon, born in 1790, served many years in the navy. He 
wrote a “ Life of Edmund Burke,” (1824,) regarded as the 
best life of that great statesman that has yet appeared, 
and a “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” (1836.) Died in 1869. 

See ALLIBong, “ Dictionary of Authors.” ; 

Prior, (MATTHEW,) an English poet and diplomatist, 
was born in Dorsetshire on the 21st of July, 1664. 
He was educated, at the expense of the Earl of Dorset, 
in Saint John’s College, Cambridge, where he was ad- 
mitted to his bachelor’s degree in 1686, and obtained a 
Fellowship. To ridicule Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” 
Prior and Charles Montague wrote a poem entitled 
“The City Mouse and Country Mouse,” (1687.) About 
1690 he was initiated into public business as secretary 
to the embassy which was sent to the Congress of the 
Hague. He was secretary to the embassy which nego- 
tiated the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, and under-secretary 
of state for a short time in 1699. In 1700 he produced 
“Carmen Seculare,” a poetical panegyric on William 
IIL., which Johnson calls “one of his most splendid 
compositions.” He entered Parliament in 1701, and, 
deserting the Whigs, joined the Tory party, which, 
having attained power, sent Prior to Paris privately with 
propositions of peace in July, 1711. He was accredited 
as ambassador at Paris in August, 1713, and obtained 
the reputation of a skilful diplomatist. The Whigs, 
having come into power, recalled him in August, 1714, 
and charged him with treason. He was imprisoned 
about two years, (during which he wrote ‘ Alma,” a 
poem,) and was then released without trial. He died at 
Wimpole in September, 1721. Among his poems are 
“Solomon,” an “Ode on the Battle of Ramillies,” (1706,) 
and several tales. ‘‘ Prior has written with great variety,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “and his variety has made him popu- 
lar. . . . If his poetry be generally considered, his praise 
will be that of correctness and industry rather than of 
compass of comprehension or activity of fancy. He 
never made any effort of invention.” 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets ;’? Campnert, “‘ Specimens of 
the British Poets ;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ; THackerRAy, ‘The 
English Humourists;” ‘f North British Review” for November, 1857. 

Pri/or, (THOMAS,) an Irishman, noted for public 
spirit, was born at Rathdowney, Queens county, in 1679. 
He founded the Royal Dublin Society, and published 
“A List of Absentees, with Observations on Trade,” 
etc., (1729.) Died in 1751. 

Priscian, prish’e-an, [Lat. Priscia’Nus; Fr. PRris- 
CIEN, pRe’se-4N’,| a distinguished Roman grammarian, 
is supposed to have been a Christian, and native of 
Cesarea. He taught grammar at Constantinople about 
525 A.D., and left several works, which are extant. His 
work “De Arte Grammatica,” or “‘Commentaria Gram- 
matica,” is the most complete and philosophic treatise 
on that subject that has come down to us from antiquity. 
Its value is enhanced by many quotations from works 
which are lost. 

See Fasricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina ;’”’ BArr, ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Romischen Literatur.” 

Priscianus. See PRISCIAN. 

Priscien. See PRIscIAN. 

Pris-cil/li-an, [Lat. Priscrtiuta’Nus; Fr. PRIsctt- 
LIEN, pRe’se‘le-A4,N’,] a Spanish ecclesiastic, born near 
Corduba, (Cérdova,) is said to have professed the doc- 
trines of the Gnostics and Manicheans. He was charged 
with heresy and beheaded by Maximus about 385 A.D. 


_ See Baye, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary; ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 


Priscillianus. See Priscri.ran. 

Priscillien. See Priscinitan. 

Pris’cus, |Gr. Ipicxoc,] an able Byzantine historian, 
born at Panium, in Thrace. He was sent by Theodosius 
on an embassy to Attila in 445 a.p. He wrote an 
account of this embassy, and of the life of Attila, frag- 
ments of which are extant. His style is commended 
and his history is esteemed for veracity. Died about 
470 A.D. 

See Fasrictus, *‘ Bibliotheca Greca.’”’ 

Priscus, (C. Lurortus,) a Roman poet, composed a 
poem on the death of Germanicus, which was very popu- 
lar. Died about 21 A.D. 
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Priscus, (HELVipIUs,) a Roman senator, distinguished 
for his love of liberty and his boldness of speech. He 
was banished by Nero in 66 A.D., and became pretor in 
70, soon after which he was put to death by Vespasian. 

Priscus, (TARQUINIUS.) See TARQUINIUS. 

Pritch’ard, (ANDREW,) an English naturalist and 
microscopist of the present century. He published a 
number of valuable works, among which are ‘The Mi- 
croscopic Cabinet,” (1832,) a “ Natural History of Ani- 
malcules,” (1834,) ‘‘Micrographia: Essays on Micro- 
scopes,” (1837,) and a “ History of Infusoria, Living and 
Fossil,” (1841; 4th edition, 1861.) 

Pritz, prits, (JOHANN GerorG,) a German Lutheran 
minister, born at Leipsicin 1662. He preached at Leip- 
sic, Zerbst, and Frankfort, and published several works 
Died in 1732. 

Proeresius, pro-é-ree’she-us, [Gr. [poapéovoc,] a 
teacher of rhetoric, born in Armenia about 275 a.p. He 
taught at Athens with a high reputation. Died about 
365 A.D. 

Pro’bus, (MARcuS AURELIUS,) an excellent Roman 
emperor, born at Sirmium about 235 A.p. He served 
with distinction in the armies of Valerian and succeeding 
emperors, in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Germany. He 
received the command of all the legions in the East from 
Tacitus, at whose death, in 276 a.D., Probus was pro- 
claimed emperor by his army. The senate confirmed 
their choice. He defeated the Germans in Gaul, and 
his rivals Saturninus, Proculus, and Bonosus. He was 
killed by mutinous soldiers in 282 A.D., and left a very 
high reputation for virtue and ability. It is said that 
he had offended his troops by the expression of a hope 
that the time was near when armies would be no longer 
necessary. 

See Grgzon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’”’ Aure- 
Lius Vicror, ‘“* De Czsaribus” and ‘* Epitome.’’ 

Probus, (Marcus VALERIUS,) a Roman grammarian, 
born at Berytus, (Beyroot,) lived in the first century of 
our era. He is identified by some with the Probus of 
the next article. 

Probus, (VALERIUS,) an eminent Roman grammarian, 
who flourished probably about Io0 a.p. He wrote a 
commentary on Virgil, often cited by Servius, and other 
works. 

Procaccini, pro-k4t-chee’nee, (ANDREA,) an Italian 
painter, born in Rome about 1675. He became painter 
to the King of Spain in 1720. Died in Spain in 1734. 

Procaccini, (CAMILLO,) a painter, born at Bologna 
in 1545 or 1546, was ason and pupil of Ercole the Elder. 
He was remarkable for facility and for fecundity of in- 
vention. ‘He had,” says Lanzi, ‘a simplicity, grace, 
and spirit which charm the eye, if they do not always 
satisfy the judgment.” Among his works are a fresco 
of “The Last Judgment,” at Reggio, and an oil-picture 
of “Saint Rocco curing the Sick.” Died in 1626. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizio- 
nario.” 

Procaccini, (CARLO ANTONIO,) a painter, was a 
younger brother of the preceding. He painted land- 
scapes, fruits, and flowers with success. Some of his 
works are dated 1605. 

Procaccini, (ERCOLE,) THE ELDER, a painter, born at 
Bologna in 1520, was the father of the preceding. His 
style was accurate and free from mannerism, but his 
design was rather minute. Among his disciples were 
Sabbatini, Bertoja, his three sons, and other eminent 
artists. He was living in 1591. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Procaccini, (ERcoLr,) THE YOUNGER, a son of Carlo 
Antonio, was born at Milan in 1596. He was an able 
painter of flowers and history. Died in 1676. 

Procaccini, (GruLIo CESARE,) a brother of Camillo, 
noticed above, was born at Bologna in 1548, and was the 
ablest painter of the family. He was one of the best 
imitators of the style of Correggio. Among his works 
are a “ Virgin and Child” and “ The Passage of the Red 
Sea.” His design was correct, his composition inge- — 
nious, and his style noble, or grandiose. He worked | 
mostly at Milan, where he died in 1626. 


See Lanz, “History of Painting in Italy;’? Trcozz1, ‘* Dizio- 
nario.” 
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Procida, di, de pro/che-da, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
conspirator, horn at Salerno about 1225, was a partisan 
of the house of Hohenstaufen. He entered the service 
of Pedro of Aragon, and was engaged in intrigues or 
conspiracies against Charles of Anjou, who had made 
himself master of Sicily. He is said to have been the 
master-spirit of that massacre of the French called the 
Sicilian Vespers, (March 30, 1282.) Died after 1302. 

See N. Buscemt, “Saggio della Vita di Giovanni di Procida,” 
1836; Amart, “ La Guerra del Vespro Siciliano;” ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Pro-cil’li-us, a Roman historian, was a contemporary 
of Cicero. His works are not extant. 

Pro’cles, [IpoxAjc,] a skilful Greek engraver of 
medals, whose period is unknown. His name is found 
on coins of Naxos and Catana. 

Pro/clus, [Gr. IIpoxaog; Ger. PRO’KLUS,] an eminent 
Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic schdol, was born 
at Constantinople in 412 A.D., and was surnamed D1a- 
pocHus, (‘the Successor.”) He studied under Hero 
and Olympiodorus at Alexandria, and under Plutarchus 
at Athens, where he afterwards succeeded Syrianus as the 
head of the Neo-Platonic school. He was very deficient 
in judgment. Among his numerous works are a treatise 
“On the Sphere,” commentaries on the “ Parmenides” 
and “.Timzeus” of Plato, a treatise against the Chris- 
tians, and “ Institutio Theologica,” (Zroyetwou OeohoytK7,) 
all of which are extant, (except part of the commentary 
on the “Yimeeus.”) He died in 485 a.p. According to 
the extravagant estimate of M. Cousin, all the philo- 
sophic rays which emanated from Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, etc. were concentrated in Proclus. 

See Brucxer, “‘ History of Philosophy ;” Ritter, “‘ History of 
Philosophy ;’? TENNEMANN, ‘‘ Geschichte der Philosophie ;”’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Proclus, SAtnt, was Patriarch of Constantinople 
from 434 A.v. until his death, in 446. He left homilies 
and epistles, which are extant. 

Proc/ne, 
daughter of Pandi’on, King of Athens, a sister of Philo- 
mela, and wife of Tereus. She was said to have been 
changed into a swallow. 

Procope. See PROcOPIUS. 

Procope-Couteau, pro’kop’ koo’td’, a French phy- 
sician and comic author, born in Paris in 1684. His real 
name was MIcH£L COLTELLI. Died in 1753. 

Pro-co’pi-us, a Roman general, born in Cilicia. He 
aspired to supreme power in the East in 363 A.D., and 
waged war against Valens, by whom he was put to death 
in 366. 

Pro-co’pi-us, | Gr. Ipoxomoc ; Fr. PROCOPE, pRo’- 
kop’,] an eminent Byzantine historian, born at Czsarea, 
in Palestine, about 495 A.D. He became in 527 A.D. 
‘secretary to Belisarius, whom he attended in his cam- 
paigns against the Persians, the Vandals, (in Africa,) 
and the Goths. In the Gothic war he had a high com- 
mand in thenavy. He returned to Constantinople about 
541 A.D., and obtained the favour of Justinian, who ap- 
pointed him a senator and in 562 prefect of the capital. 
The question whether he was a Christian or a Pagan has 
been disputed by many modern writers. His principal 
work is a “ History of his Own Times,” in eight books, 
which is highly esteemed for veracity. His style is com- 
mended for vigour and elegance. There is extant a secret 
and scandalous history of the Byzantine court, entitled 
*Avéxdota, which is ascribed to him; but his authorship 

is doubted. Died about 565 A.D. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Cave, ‘“ Historia Lite- 
raria;” Hanxius, “Scriptores Byzantini;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Procopius, (ANTHEMIUS.) See ANTHEMIUS. 

Procopius, (DEMETRIUS,) a biographer, born at Mos- 
copolis, in Macedonia, lived about 1730. He wrote, in 
Greek, a series of biographies of Greek scholars of the 
‘seventeenth century, which is commended. It was 
published by Fabricius in 1722 in his “ Bibliotheca 
‘Greeca.” 

Procopius oF Gaza, a biblical commentator, flour- 
ished about 550 A.D. 

Pro-co’pi-us Ra’sa, an able Bohemian general, suc- 
ceeded Ziska in 1424 as the leader of the Hussites or 
Taborites. He defeated the Austrians in a number of 


[Gr. Ilpoxvn; Fr. PROGNE, pRog’na’,| a: 


battles, and ravaged Moravia, Austria, and Saxony. In 
1431 he routed an imperial army which had invaded 
Bohemia. He was killed in battle in 1434. 

Pro-criis’té8, | Gr. Hpoxovorye ; Fr. PROCRUSTE, pRO’- 
kriist’,] (ze. “the Stretcher,’’) a surname of DAMASTES 
or POLYPEMON, a famous robber, who compelled his 
captives to lie on a bed, and made them coincide with 
it in length by cutting off their legs or stretching them 
in case they were too long or too short. He was killed 
by Theseus. 

Proc’/ter, (ADELAIDE ANNE,) an English poetess, 
born in London in 1825, was a daughter of Bryan 
Waller Procter. She became in 1853 a contributor to 
“ Household Words” and “ All the Year Round,” and 
published in 1858 ‘‘Legends and Lyrics.” A second 
volume of ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics” came out in 1861. 
Died in 1864. 

See an article, by CHARLES Dickens, in the “‘ Atlantic Monthly” 
for December, 1865. 

Procter, (BRYAN WALLER,) an English poet, who 
wrote under the assumed name of BARRY CORNWALL, 
was born about 1790. He studied law, and was called 
to the bar in 1831. He acquired distinction by a volume 
entitled ‘Dramatic Scenes, and other Poems,” (1819.) 
His tragedy of “ Mirandola” (1821) was performed with 
success. Among his other works are “The Flood of 
Thessaly,” ‘English Songs, and other Small Poems,” 
(1832,) ‘Essays and Tales in Prose,” (1851,) and 
“Charles Lamb: a Memoir,” (1866.) His songs have 
obtained much popularity. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January and November, 1820; 
“Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for March, 1820, and May, 1823. 

Proc-u-le’jus, (CAtus,) a Roman knight, was an in- 
timate friend of Octavian, (Augustus.) After the battle 
of Actium he was sent by the victor to Antony and 
Cleopatra. He is mentioned favourably by Horace, 
(Carm. ii. 2.) 

Proc/u-lus, an eminent Roman jurist, was a contem- 
porary of Nerva. He gave his name to a school or sect, 
(Proculiani or Proculani.) Among the jurists cited in 
the Digest he is the second in order of time. 

Proculus, a Roman officer, who attempted to usurp 
imperial power in Gaul in 280 A.D. He was defeated 
by Probus, and put to death. 

Prod’i-cus, [[pédixoc,| an eloquent Greek Sophist or 
philosopher, born in Ceos, lived about 430 B.c. He 
lectured at Athens and other places. Among his pupils 
or auditors were Isocrates, Euripides, and perhaps Soc- 
rates. He was accused of atheism without sufficient 
evidence. He wrote a beautiful apologue entitled ‘The 
Choice of Hercules,” an outline or abridgment of which 
has been preserved by Xenophon. 

See Xenopuon, ‘‘Memorabilia;? Hummet, “ Dissertatio his- 
torica de Prodico Sophista,’’ 1847; Pxaro, “‘ Protagoras.”’ 

Progneé. See PROcNE. 

Preetides, prét’e-déz, the daughters of Proetus, King 
of Argolis or Argos, were named Lysippe, Iphinoé, and 
Iphianassa. According to the fable, they became insane 
and imagined that they were cows. 

Proetus, pree’tus, [Gr. Ipottoc,] a king of Argos, was 
a twin-brother of Acrisius, by whom he was defeated in 
a contest for the throne. He afterwards recovered a 
share of the kingdom, by the aid of Jobates. He is 
said to have given Melampus a part of his kingdom 
for curing his daughter of insanity. 

Prokesch-Osten, von, fon pro’késh os’ten, (ANTON,) 
Baron, an Austrian diplomatist, general, and able writer, 
born at Gratz, in Styria, in 1795. He was sent as am- 
bassador to Athens in 1834, to Berlin in 1849, and to 
Constantinople in 1855. He published “Memoirs and 
Souvenirs of the Orient,” (1836,) which is said to be a 
work of much merit. Died in 1867. 

Proklus. See PROcLUS. 

Prokne. See PROCNE. 

Prokofief or Prokophief, pro-ko’fe-éf, (IVAN PRo- 
KOFIEVITCH,) a Russian sculptor, born in Saint Peters- 
burg in 1758, was a pupil of Julien, of Paris. He worked 
with success at his native place. Died in 1828. 

Pro-ko’po-vitch, (THEOPHANES,) a Russian prelate, 
born at Kiev in 1681. He became Bishop of Pskof in 
1715, and composed, at the request of Peter the Great, 


€ask; cass; & hard; %as/; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 3as 2; thas in this. (J@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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PROTOGENE 


an ecclesiastical code, in which priests are treated as 
employees of the civil power. Died in 1736. 

See Tcuistovitcu, ‘‘Théophane Prokopovitch et Théophilacte 
Lopatinski,”’ 1861. 

Prométhée. See PRoMETHEUS. 

Pro-me’the-us, [Gr. Ilpouyéeic; Fr. PROMETHEE, 
pko’ma’ta’,] a personage of the Greek mythology, was a 
son of Iapetus. According to one tradition, he stole fire 
from heaven, for which offence Jupiter chained him to 
a rock or pillar, and an eagle daily devoured his liver, 
which was nightly restored. A®schylus represents him 
as an immortal being, a benefactor of men, the giver of 
fire, and a heroic sufferer, who was oppressed by the 
power of Jupiter, but maintained an inflexible spirit 
until he was liberated by Hercules. His name signifies 
“forethought.” Some authors relate that he created a 
man out of clay and animated him with fire which he 
stole from heaven, and that he was the husband of Pan- 
dora. (See Aischylus, ‘‘ Prometheus Bound.”) 

See, also, LassauLx, ‘Prometheus; die Sage und ihr Sinn,” 
1843. 

Pro-mo’tus, (/EL1us,) a physician of Alexandria, 
whose period is unknown. It is supposed that he lived 
before the Christian era. Some of his works are extant 
in manuscript. : 

Prompsault, prdn’so’, (JEAN Henri RoMAIN,) a 
French ecclesiastical writer, born at Montélimart in 
1798. He published a ‘Dictionary of Canon Law,” 
and several works on grammar. Died in 1858. 

Prony, de, deh pro’ne’, (GASPARD CLAIR FRANGOIS 
MARIE RICHE,) a French mathematician and engineer, 
born at Chamelet (Rhéne) in July, 1755. He was ap- 
pointed in 1791 director of the Cadastre, and received 
an order to compose logarithms or mathematical tables 
adapted to the decimal division of the circle, a work ot 
great labour and utility. In 1791 he was appointed chief 
engineer of bridges and causeways. He became about 
1794 professor of mechanics in the Polytechnic School, a 
member of the Bureau of Longitudes, and a member of 
the Institute. In 1798 he was invited by Bonaparte to 
join the expedition to Egypt, but declined. He received 
the title of baron in 1828, and became a peer of France 
in 1835. Among his principal works are ‘ Hydraulic 
Architecture,” (2 vols., 1790-96,) ‘“‘ Philosophical Me- 
chanics,” (1800,) “ Lectures on’ Analytical Mechanics,” 
(1810,) and a “ Hydrographic and Statistical Description 
of the Pontine Marshes,” (1823,) which is a work of 
much merit. He wrote a number of articles for the 
“ Biographie Universelle.” Died in 1839. 

See Araco, ‘Notices biographiques,” tome iii.; ‘“Eloge de 
Prony,” by C. Dupin; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Properce. See PROPERTIUS. 

Propertius, pro-per’she-us, [Fr. PROPERCE, pRO’- 
pérss’; It. PROPERZIO, pRo-péRt’se-o,] (SEXTUS AURE- 
LIUS,) an eminent Roman elegiac poet, born in Umbria 
about 508B.c. He informs us that he was born in Umbria, 
on the border of Etruria. His paternal estate was confis- 
cated by Octavius because his father had been a partisan 
of Antony. He began early to write poetry, became a resi- 
dent of Rome, and obtained the patronage of Maecenas. 
His life appears to have been that of “a man of wit 
and pleasure about town.” His career as a poet was 
influenced by a passion for Cynthia, a poetess and lady 
of-superior talents, who furnished a theme for his early 
elegies. He chose Callimachus as his model, and be- 
came a rather pedantic imitator of the Greeks. His 
style is censured as too artificial, Both ancient and 
modern critics, however, assign to him a high rank as 
a poet. He enjoyed the friendship of Ovid. The time 
of his death is unknown, Four books of elegies are the 
only works of Propertius that are now extant. A cor- 
rect English version of his first book was published 
anonymously in 1781. Among the best editions of the 
text is that of Lachmann, (Leipsic, 1816.) 

See ‘‘ Vita Propertii,’’ in Lacum . iti x 
Morvrs, ‘‘La Vie et les Amours Pape rae ea 
Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ for January, 1854. 

Properzio. See PRoPERTIUS. 

Propiac, de, deh pro’pe“4k’, (CATHERINE JosEPH 
FERDINAND GIRARD,) a French J/ittérateur, born at 
Dijon in 1759; died in 1823. 


Pros’er-pine, [Gr. Iepoedovn, (Persephone ;) Fr 
PROSERPINE, pRo‘’zér’pén’; Lat. PROSERPI/NA,| the 
goddess and queen of the infernal regions, was said 
to have been a daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, and the 
wife of Pluto. The poets feigned that as she was gather- 
ing flowers near Enna she was abducted by Pluto; that 
Ceres, not knowing what had become of her, searched 
for her with torches in all parts of the earth for nine 
days ; that Helios revealed the secret of her abduction ; 
that Jupiter, induced by the importunity of Ceres, re- 
quested Pluto to restore her, and that Pluto consented 
that she should spend two-thirds of the year with the 
gods above, and the other third in the lower world. 
Later writers say that she was to pass the half of her 
time in Hades and the other half in the regions of light. 
She is supposed to be a symbol of vegetation, and of 
the creative and destructive power of heat. 

Prosper, pRos’paik’, surnamed Aguita’Nus, (“of 
Aquitaine,”) a theologian, born at Bordeaux, in Gaul, 
about 404 A.D. He was a zealous opponent of the Semi- 
Pelagians, and wrote in defence of the doctrines of Saint 
Augustine. His works, among which are some poems, 
are still extant. Died after 463 A.D. 

Pros’per Ti’ro or Ty’ro, a poet, who is often cons 
founded with Prosper Aquitanus, was born in Gaul, and 
lived about 400 A.D. He wrote a “ Poem of a Husband 
to his Wife,” (‘‘ Poema Conjugis ad Uxorem.”) 

Prost, pRo, (CLAUDE,) BARON, a French general, 
born at Auxonne in 1764; died in 1834. 

Prost de Royer, pro deh rwa’ya’, (ANTOINE FRAN- 
¢ors,) a French jurist, born at Lyons in 1729; died in 
1784. 

Pro-tag’o-ras, [Gr. Ipwraydpac; Fr. PROTAGORE, 
pRo’ta’gor’,| an eminent Greek philosopher and Sophist, 
born at Abdera, in Thrace, flourished about 440 B.c. He 
is said to have been a pupil of Democritus; but this 
is doubted by some, because Protagoras was probably 
older than his supposed master. According to Plato 
and Diogenes, he was the first who adopted the name 
of Sophist and taught for pay. He taught oratory at 
Athens and other cities. He was banished from Athens 
because he said that he did not know whether the gods 
existed or not. His works, which treated on ethics, 
physics, etc., are lost, but his peculiar doctrines are ex- 
plained in the “ Theztetus” of Plato. He reached the 
age of seventy or more, and died about 410 B.c. It was 
a maxim of Protagoras that ‘‘man is the measure of the 
universe or of all things, and that whatever he judges to 
be true is true.” Cicero says, ‘‘ Putet id cuique verum 
esse quod cuique videatur.” (“ Quzestiones Academice.”) 

See PLaTo’s dialogue entitled “‘ Protagoras ;”” Grote, ‘‘ Plato and 
the other Companions of Socrates,” 3 vols., 1865; Hersst, ‘‘ Des 
Protagoras Leben und Sophistik,” etc., 1832; J. Fret, ‘‘ Quzstiones 
Protagorex,”” Bonn, 1845; VirrinGA, ‘‘ Disquisitio de Protagorz 
Vita et Philosophia,’”’ 1853; C. Mauvet, “ Etudes philosophiques,”’ 
tome ii.; Grots, ‘‘ History of Greece,” chap. Ixvii. 

Protagore. See PROTAGORAS. 

Protain, pro’tan’, (JEAN CONSTANTIN,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1769. He was employed in 
Egypt in 1798-99 as architect to the commission of arts 
and sciences, and became a member of the Institute of 
Cairo in 1801. Died in 1837. 

Protée. See PROTEuS. 

Protet, pro’ta’, (AUGUSTE LEoPOLD,) a French rear- 
admiral, born at Saint-Servan about 1810. He was 
Governor of Senegal from 1850 to 1855, during which | 
period he made an exploration of that region. He was | 
killed in a battle against the Taepings of China, in 1862. 

Pro’te-us, [Gr. IIpwrei¢; Fr. PRorée, pro’ta’,| a 
divinity of the Greek mythology, was sometimes called 
a son of Neptune and a king of Egypt. He was repre- 
sented as a prophetic old man, who lived in the sea and 
could foretell future events, but eluded those who seized 
and importuned him to prophesy, by transforming him- 
self into a great variety of shapes. If his efforts to 
escape were baftled, he resumed his original or usual form 
and revealed his secret knowledge. His occupation was 
to tend the flocks of seals or sea-calves belonging to 
Neptune. 

_ See Homer, ‘‘Odyssey,”’ book iv. ; VrrGIL, ‘Georgics,”’ book 
lv. 387-529. 


Protogéne. See PROTOGENES. 
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' Pro-tog’e-nés, [Gr. Ilpwroyévyc ; Fr. PRoroGENE, 
pRo’to’zhan’,| a Greek painter of great celebrity, was a 
native of Caunus, in Caria. He flourished about 332 
B.C., was a contemporary of Apelles, and lived mostly 
at Rhodes. The name of his master is not known. His 
advancement in fame and fortune was retarded by his 
modesty, until Apelles visited Rhodes and purchased, at 
the enormous price of fifty talents each, several of his 
pictures, which he proposed to sell as his own works. 
(See APELLES.) In the opinion of some, Protogenes 
carried the elaboration of his works to a fault; but 
Cicero speaks of his works as perfect in every respect. 
His master-piece was a picture of Ialysus, on which he 
is said to have expended seven years. One of the ad- 
mirable parts of this picture was the foam at the mouth 
of a hound, “which,” says Pliny, “he produced, after 
many vain efforts, by throwing a sponge at the place, 
under the impulse of vexation or despair.” 

See Purny, ‘* Natural History,’”? book xxxv.; Surpas, ‘‘ Proto- 
genes;” K. O. Micisr, “‘ Archdologie der Kunst.”’ 

Proudhon, proo’ddn’, sometimes written Prudhon, 
(JEAN Bapriste Vicror,) a French jurist, born in 
Franche-Comté in 1758. He was for many years pro- 
fessor of law at Dijon. He published, besides other 
works, an excellent treatise on the laws of Usufruct, 
etc., “Traité des Droits d’Usufruit, d’Usage, d’ Habita- 
tion et de Superficie,” (9 vols., 1823-25,) said to be the 
best work on that subject. Died in 1838. 

See Lorarn, “ Eloge historique de M. Proudhon,” 1839; J. Cu- 
RASSON, “‘ Eloge de M. Proudhon,’’ 1839. 

Proudhon, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French socialist and 
political writer, born at Besangon in 1809. In 1848 he 
became editor of ‘‘The Representative of the People,” 
and was elected to the Constituent Assembly. He made 
a motion which a large majority of the Assembly rejected 
as “an odious attack on public morality and subversive 
of the rights of property.” He published several works 
on social and political economy. In his essay entitled 
“What is Property?” (‘‘Qu’est-ce que la Propriété ?”) 
he affirms that “property is robbery,” (‘‘La propriété, 
c’est le vol.”) Died in 1865. 

See J. Vrau, “Proudhon et son Economie politique,” 1853; 
Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire ;”” ‘‘ Nquvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for March, 1849. 

Proust, proo, (Louis JOSEPH,) a French chemist, 
He was admitted into the 
Institute in 1816. He contributed many memoirs on 
chemistry to various periodicals, and distinguished him- 
self as a supporter of the theory of equivalents or definite 
proportions. Died in 1826. 

Prousteau, proo’td’, (GUILLAUME,) a French jurist, 
born at Tours in 1628. He founded a public library at 
Orléans, and wrote legal works. Died in 1715. 

Prout, Faruer, the assumed name of Francis MaA- 
HONEY. (See MAHONEY.) 

Prout, préwt, (SAMUEL,) a skilful English painter 
of architecture, scenery, etc., was born at Plymouth in 
1783. He published about 1816 “ Views in the North 
and West of England,” “ Rudiments of Landscape,” and 
other successful works. He acquired distinction as a 
painter in water-colours, a delineator of medizeval archi- 
tecture, and a lithographer. After a tour on the conti- 
nent, he published lithographic ‘‘ Fac-Similes of Sketches 
made in Flanders and Germany,” and ‘Sketches in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy,” (1839.) Died in 1852. 
Ruskin pronounces him “a very great man, who, though, 
partly by chance and partly by choice, limited in range 
of subject, possessed for that subject the profoundest 
and noblest sympathy. ... In reality he is to be num- 
bered among the true masters of the nobler picturesque.” 
(“Modern Painters.”’) 

5 See J. Ruskin, ‘‘ Memoir of S. Prout,’ in the ‘‘ Art Journal,” 
1849. 

Prout, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English chemist and 
physician, was born in 1786. He practised in London, 
and was probably the first physician who applied the 
doctrines of chemistry to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of disease. Among his important works are 
one “On the Nature and Treatment of Stomach and 
Renal Diseases ; being an Inquiry into the Connection 


“Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion considered with Reference to Natural Theology.” 
The latter is one of the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” Died 
in London in 1850. 

Provana, pro-va’na, (ANDREA,) an Italian admiral, 
born in Piedmont in 1511; died.in 1592. 

Provenzale, pro-vén-z4/la, (MARCELLO,) an Italian 
painter in mosaic, born at Cento in 1575. Among his 
works is a portrait of Paul V. Died in 1639. 

Provoost, pro’vost, ? (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American 
divine, born in New York in 1742, was chaplain to the 
Continental Congress and subsequently to the United 
States Senate. He was elected Bishop of New York in 
1786. Died in 1815. 

Provostaye, de la, deh 14 pro’vo’sta’, (FERDINAND 
HERVE,) a French natural philosopher, born at Redon 
in 1812, He has written on optics, heat, etc. 

Proyart, prwa’yar’, (Abbé LifvIN BONAVENTURE,) 
a French historian, born at Arras in 1743, published, 
besides other works, a “History of Stanislas, King of 
Poland,” (2 vols., 1782,) which is commended. Died 
in 1808, 

Prudence. See PRUDENTIUS. 

Prudent, prii’dan’, (EmrLx,) a French composer and 
pianist, born at Angouléme in 1817... Among his works 
is ‘Fantaisie sur Lucie,” (1842.) 

Prudentius, pru-dén’she-us, or Pru/dence, SaInv, 
a Jearned bishop, born in Spain. He became Bishop of 
Troyes about 846. He wrote against Erigena on pre- 
destination. Died in 861. 

See LE Crerc, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Prudence,” 1689; BREYER, ‘‘ Vie 
de Saint-Prudence,’”’ 1725. 

Pruden’tius (pru-dén’she-us) [Fr. PRUDENCE, pRii’- 
dénss’|] Clem’ens, (AURELIUS,) a Latin Christian poet, 
was born in Spain in 348 A.D. He practised law, and 
became a judge of a civil and criminal court. He wrote, 
in barbarous or unclassical Latin, hymns, and other re- 
ligious poems, which procured for him a high reputation 
in the middle ages and are admired by some modern 
critics. He visited Rome about 405, and passed his 
latter years in Spain. Erasmus thought that his piety 
and learning entitled him to a place among the doctors 
of the Church, 


See Luvewie, “‘ Dissertatio de Vita A. Prudentii Clementis,’’ 
1692; T1iLLemont, ‘‘ Mémoires ecclésiastiques.”’ 

Prudhomme, pri’dom’, (Louis MARIE,) a French 
revolutionist, born at Lyons in 1752. He issued an ultra- 
republican journal in Paris in 1789. Among his works 
is a ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,” (6 vols., 1796,) 
which is of little value. Died in 1830. 

Prudhon, (JEAN Baprisre Vicror.) 
DHON. 

Prud’hon, prii’ddn’, (PIERRE PAUL,) a French histor- 
ical painter, was born at Cluny (Sadne-et-Loire) in 1758. 
Having studied in Rome, he settled in Paris in 1789, 
and obtained a high reputation. Among his works are 
“Venus and Adonis,” ‘The Abduction of Psyche,” and 
“Justice and Divine Vengeance pursuing Crime.” The 
gracefulness of his style has procured for him the sur- 
name of “the French Correggio.” Died in 1823. 


See ArsEnE Houssaye, ‘‘ Philosophers and Actresses,”’ vol. ii. ; 
Vorart, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de Prud’hon,” 1824; Qua- 
TREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Notice sur P. P. Prud’hon,’’ 1824; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 


See Provu- 


Prunelle, priinél’, (CLEMENT FRANGoIS VICroR 
GABRIEL,) a French physician, born at La Tour du Pin 
(Isere) in 1777. He lectured at Montpellier from 1807 
to 1819, and published several medical works. Died 
in 1853. 

See A. F. F. Potton, ‘‘ Le Docteur Prunelle,” 1855. 

Pruner, proo/ner, (FRANz,) a German physician and 
ethnologist, born in Bavaria in 1808. He became chief 
physician of Abbas Pasha of Egypt in 1847, before 
which he had visited Syria and other parts of the Le- 
vant. He afterwards returned to Europe. Among his 
works is “Man in Space and Time,” (“ Der Mensch im 
Raum und in der Zeit,” 1859.) 

Prusias, prii’she-as, [Gr. Hpovoiac,] L., King of Bithy- 
nia, was a grandson of Nicomedes I. He began to reign 
about 228 B.c., and gained a great victory over the Gauls 


of Diabetes, Calculus, etc. with Indigestion,’ and! in 216. He aided Philip of Macedon in his first war 
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against the Romans, but became the ally of the latter | 


about 190 B.c. The power and prosperity of the king- 
dom were increased by his ability as a ruler. He 
lacked the virtue or courage to refuse when the Romans 
demanded the surrender of Hannibal, who had taken 
refuge in his dominions. 

See Potysius, ‘‘ History ;’? Appian, ‘ Syriaca.”’ 


Prusias II. or Biruynia was the son and successor 
of the preceding. He began to reign about 180 B.c. He 
was neutral in the war between the Romans and Perseus, 
his brother-in-law. In 156-154 he waged war against 
Attalus of Pergamus. Having rendered himself odious 
by his cruelty, he was killed by his subjects in 149 B.C. 

Prutz, proots, (Roperr ERnsv,) a German poet and 
prose writer, born at Stettin in 1816. He became pro- 
fessor of literary history at Halle in 1849. Among his 
works are “Poems,” (1841,) “ Political and Literary 
Essays,” (2 vols., 1847,) and ‘Dramatic Works,” (4 
vols., 1847-49.) 

Prynne, prin, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan poli- 
tician and antiquary, was born near Bath in 1600. He 
published in 1632 a scurrilous pamphlet, entitled ** His- 
trio-Mastix, or a Scourge for Stage-Players,” for which 
the court of the Star-Chamber sentenced him to pay a 
Jarge fine, to be exposed in a pillory, to lose his ears, 
and to be imprisoned for life. He was released by a 
warrant from the Speaker of the Commons in 1641, and 
elected to the Long Parliament. He was an opponent 
of Cromwell’s, and was ejected from the House of 
Commons by the army in 1648. He compiled several 
volumes of Records. Died in 1669. 

See ANTHONY Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses;’’ Disrartt, ‘‘ Ca- 
lamities of Authors.” 

Pry’or, (RoGER A.,) an American general, born at 
Richmond, or in Dinwiddie county, Virginia, about 1826. 
He was editor of several papers issued at Petersburg 
and Richmond, and was elected to Congress in 1859. 
He challenged John F. Potter, M.C., in 1860, but refused 
to fight with the weapons which the latter selected. He 
fought against the Union, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, in the civil war. 

Przipcovius, pzhip-ko’ve-us, (SAMUEI,) a Polish 
Socinian writer, born about 1592; died in 1670. 

Przybylski, pzhip-bil’skee, (HYACINYTH,) a Polish 
writer and translator, born at Cracow in1756. He pro- 
duced versions of Homer, Milton, Virgil, Horace, etc. 
Died in 1819. 

Psalmanazar, sal-ma-na’zar, (GEORGE,) the assumed 
name of a literary impostor, born about 1679, probably 
in the south of France. He passed his youth as a vaga- 
bond, pretended to be a native of Formosa, and pub- 
lished in England a fictitious account of that island,(1704.) 
About the age of thirty-two he renounced his evil habits, 
became religious, and applied himself diligently to study. 
He obtained considerable success as an English author. 
He wrote for a work entitled “ Universal History” nearly 
all of the ancient history except that of Rome, and left 
memoirs of his own life, (1765.) His proper name re- 
mains a secret. Died in London in 1753 or 1763. 

See “‘ Memoirs of * * *, commonly known by the name of George 
Psalmanazar,”’ 1765; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Monthly 
Review” for November and December, 1764. 

Psammenitus, sam-me-ni’tus, [Gr. Yauyjviroc ; Fr. 
PSAMMENITE, psa/ma‘nét’,] King of Egypt, succeeded 
his father, Amasis, in 526 B.c. He was conquered and 
aeposed in §25 B.c. by Cambyses. Soon after this event 
he was accused of inciting the Egyptians to revolt, and 
was put to death. 

Psammetichus or Psametik. See PsaMMITICHUS. 

Psammis, sam/mis, [Gr. Yauuic,| King of Egypt, a 
son of Necho, reigned from 601 to 595 B.c., and was 
succeeded by his son Apries. 

Psammitichus, sam-mit’e-kus, or Psammetichus, 
sam-met’e-kus, | Gr. Faupirixoc or ¥aupAriyoc ; Fr. PSAM- 
MITIQUE, ps@’me'ték’ ; Egyptian, Psamwrik,] a king of 
Egypt, and founder of the Saitic dynasty, began to reign 
about 670 B.c. According to Herodotus, he reigned fifty- 
four years. During his reign, which was an important 
epoch, the Greeks were first introduced into Egypt. 

See Hrroportus, “ History ;” Grote, “ History of Greece.” 


Psammitique. See PsAMMITICHUS. 


Psellus, sel’lus, [¥éAA0c,] (MICHAEL,) a Greek scholar 
of the ninth century, was a native of Andros, and emi- 
nent for learning. 

Psellus, (MICHAEL CONSTANTINUS,) a celebrated 
Greek writer, born at Constantinople in 1020 A.D, He 
is said to have been the most excellent scholar of his 
time. He wrote in prose and verse on various subjects, 
and received from several emperors the title of “ Prince 
of Philosophers.” He was living in 1105. 

Psyche, si/ke, [Gr. Yuy7; Fr. Psycuk, pse’ka/,] the 
name given by ancient Greek poets and fabulists to a 
personification of the human soul. Having gained the 
affections of the god of Love, (Amor,) she lived happily 
with him until her curiosity to know who he was de- 
prived her of his presence. Wandering in search of 
Amor, she entered the palace of Venus, who reduced 
her to slavery, from which she was finally liberated by 
the return of her first love. According to a beautiful, 
allegory of Apuleius, Psyche was a daughter of a king, 
and her beauty excited the jealousy of Venus, who per- 
secuted her. She was represented in works of art as a 
maiden with the wings of a butterfly. 

See THorRLacius, ‘“‘ Disquisitio mythologica de Psyche et Cu- 
pidine,”’ 1801. 

Psychristus, si-kris’tus, or Psycochristus, si-ko- 
kris’tus, (JACOBUS,) an eminent physician of the fifth 
century, was a native of Alexandria. He became phy- 
sician to Leo the Great, who reigned at Constantinople 
from 457 to 474 A.D. 

Ptolemzeus. See ProLEMy. 

Ptolemaus and Ptolemder. 

Ptolémée. See ProLemy. 

Ptolemy, tol’e-me, [Gr. Ilrodeuatoc; Lat. ProLe- 
M#/us; Fr. ProLEMER, pto‘]a’ma/; Ger. ProLEMAus, 
pto-leh-ma’ts, plural ProLEMAER, pto-leh-ma’er; It. 
TOLOMEO, to-lo-ma’o, plural ToLOMEI, to-lo-ma’ee,] IL, 
surnamed SOTEk, or “Saviour,” the son of Lagus, was 
the founder of the dynasty of Greek kings of Egypt. 
It is supposed that he was a son of Philip II. of Mace- 
don, as his mother was a concubine of that king. He 
had a high command in the army of Alexander, and 
displayed great abilities as a general in India. He was 
one of the personal attendants of Alexander, who ap- 
pears to have regarded him with great favour. At the 
distribution of provinces which followed the death of the 
king, (323 8.C.,) Ptolemy obtained the government of 
Egypt. He raised a large army, and formed a secret 
alliance with Antipater against Perdiccas, who infaded 
Egypt in 321 and was defeated. As the ally of Cas- 
sander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, he waged by sea 
and land a long war against Antigonus. This war began 
in 315, and was ended by the defeat of Antigonus at 
Ipsus, in 301 B.C. By his able administration Ptolemy 
rendered the kingdom prosperous and powerful. He 
promoted commerce, science, and literature, and invited 
many Greek philosophers and authors to his court. 
Historians generally represent him as eminent for po- 
litical wisdom. He died in 283 B.c., and was succeeded 
by his son, Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

See Grigr, “De Ptolemei Lagide Vita et Scriptis;’” ARRIAN, 
** Anabasis,’’ books ii.-vii.; Dioporus Sicutus, “ History,’’ books 
xvii.-xx. ; Drumann, “ Dissertatio de Rebus Ptolemzorum,” 1821, 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) ITI., commonly called Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus,* [Fr. ProLEMEE PHILADELPHE, 
ptola’ma’ fel&’délf’,] a son of the preceding, was 
born at Cos in 309 B.c. His mother was Bereni‘ce. 
The partial favour of his father secured the throne for 
him in preference to the eldest son, P. Ceraunus, He 
pursued a pacific policy, promoted foreign commerce, 
and employed his vast resources in the patronage of 
literature and science and the construction of public 
works. He founded a great library at Alexandria, and 
a museum which was the resort of eminent philosophers. 
He had received a learned education, and manifested a 
special interest in natural history. Among the celebrated 


See PTOLEMY. 


* J.e. “brother-loving,’’ so called in irony, because he had ex- 


cluded his brother Ceraunus from the throne and put to death two 
other of his brothers. Some writers, however, suppose that he 
received the surname (which may also mean “‘loving one’s sister’’) 
from his having married his sister Arsinoé, to whom he appears to 
have been tenderly attached, and to whose memory he caused a 
temple to be erected after her death. 
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men whom he attracted to his court were the poet The- 
ocritus, Hegesias the philosopher, Euclid the geometer, 
and Aratus the astronomer. According to a tradition 
which is credited by many, the Holy Scriptures were 
translated into Greek by his command. His dominions 
included Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, Coele-Syria, and parts 
of Arabia and of Libya. During his reign Egypt was 
raised to a high degree of power and prosperity. He 
died in 247 B.C. , 

See Justin, “ History,’’ books xvii. and xviii. ; Droysen, ‘ Hel- 
lenismus ;’? GrorG GREEN, “ Dissertatio de Ptolemzo (II.) Phila- 
Se 1676; DRUMANN, “‘ Dissertatio de Rebus Ptolemzorum,” 
To2I. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) III, surnamed EvEr’GErEs, 
(the ‘‘ Benefactor,”) [Fr. ProLEMEE EVERGETE, pto‘la’- 
ma’ a’vér’zhat’,| was a son of the preceding, whom he 
succeeded in 247 B.c. To avenge the death of his sister 
Bereni‘ce, he invaded Syria about 245 B.c., defeated 
Seleucus Callini’cus, took Babylon, and subjected many 
large provinces of his enemy. His victorious career was 
interrupted by a sedition in Egypt, to which he re- 
turned about 243 B.c. He was distinguished as a patron 
of literature, and made large additions to the library of 
Alexandria. His reign was eminently prosperous. He 
died in 222 B.c. According to Justin, he was poisoned 
by his son, Ptolemy Philopator. 

See Justin, ‘‘ History,’’ book xxvii. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzus) IV., surnamed PHILep’a- 
TOR,* the eldest son of the preceding, began to reign in 
222 B.C. He was greatly inferior to his predecessors in 
ability, and was notorious for cruelty and sensual vices. 
He put to death his mother and his brother Magas. His 
army defeated Antiochus the Great at Raphia, near 
Gaza, in 217 B.C. He died in 205 B.c., leaving one son, 
Ptolemy V. 


See Potystus, ‘‘ History,’’ books v., xiv., and xv. 
? 


Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) V., surnamed EPIPH’ANES, 
(the “ Illustrious,”) succeeded his father in 205 B.c., when 
he was only five years old. During his minority Antio- 
chus the Great conquered Ccele-Syria, Phoenicia, and 


Judea, but was checked in his encroachments by the | 


intervention of the Romans. At his coronation, in 196 
B.C., a decree was issued which has been preserved in 
the famous inscription of the Rosetta Stone., In his 
reign the power of the Egyptian monarchy declined 
rapidly. He died (it is said, by poison) in 181 B.c. 

See Porysius, “‘ History,” books xv., xvi., xvii., etc. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) VI, surnamed PHILoME’- 
TOR, was an infant when he succeeded his father, Ptolemy 
V.,in 181 B.c. His mother, Cleopatra, was regent until 
her death, in 173. Antiochus of Syria invaded Egypt 
in 171 B.c., reduced several cities, and took the young 
king prisoner. The title of king was then assumed by 
a younger brother, Ptolemy Euergetes or Physcon. 
Philometor was soon released, and reigned jointly with 
his brother for several years. Dissensions having arisen 
between them, about 164 B.c. Philometor invoked the 
mediation of the Roman senate, who restored him to the 
sole sovereignty of Egypt. As an ally of Demetrius IL., 
he led an army into Syria, took Antioch, and defeated 
Alexander Balas, in 146 B.c. At this battle he was fatally 
injured by a fall from his horse. 

See Potystus, ‘‘ History,”’ books xxvii.-xxxiii. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) VII. surnamed EvER’GETES 
or Puys/con, obtained the throne in 146 B.c., and put to 
death Ptolemy Eu’pator, the infant heir of the late king. 
Provoked by his cruelty and vices, the people revolted, 
burnt his palace, and drove him out of Egypt in 130 B.C. 
He recovered the throne in 127, and died in 117 B.c. 

See Justin, ‘‘ History,” books xxxviil. and xxxix. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) VIII, surnamed So’Ter IL., 
and more frequently called Laru’yrus, |[Fr. ProLEMEE 
Latuyre, pto]a’ma’ 14’tér’,] succeeded his father, 
Ptolemy VII., in 117 B.c. He reigned jointly with his 
mother, Cleopatra, until 107, when she procured his ex- 
pulsion in order to raise to the throne her favourite son, 
Alexander. Ptolemy reigned in Cyprus until the death 


* Te. “ father-loving,” so styled ironically because he was sus- 
ee (though probably without sufficient grounds) of having poisoned 
is father. 


of his mother, (89 B.c.,) and was then restored to the 
throne of Egypt. He died in 81 B.c., leaving a daughter, 
Berenice, who succeeded him, and a natural son, Ptolemy 
Auletes. ; 

The ALEXANDER mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph is styled Ptolemy IX. by some writers. 


See Justin, ‘‘ History,’’ book xxxix. 


Ptolemy (Ptolemzus) X., (sometimes called Alex- 
ander II.) the son of Ptolemy VIII., was killed by the 
Alexandrians on account of his cruelty. 

Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) XI, surnamed AULE’TEs, 
(2.2. the “ Piper,”) [Fr. ProLEMEE AULETE, pto’la’md/ 
o/lat’,] also surnamed Nk/us Driony/sus, was a son of 
Ptolemy VIII. He began to reign in 80 B.c. He was 
one of the worst kings of the race of Ptolemies, and 
was dethroned by his subjects in §8 B.c. In 55 he was 
restored by the Roman proconsul Gabinius. He had 
two sons named Ptolemy, and a daughter, the famous 
Cleopatra. Died in 51 B.c. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome.” 


Ptolemy (Ptolemzeus) XII. of Egypt was the 
eldest son of the preceding. According to his father’s 
will, he reigned jointly with Cleopatra from 51 to 48 B.c. 
Dissensions between the minister Pothinus and the 
young queen resulted in her expulsion. Ptolemy was 
involved in war with Czesar, who entered Egypt in 48 
B.C., and he was drowned in a retreat from a fight with 
the Romans about the end of that year. 

His brother ProLemy received from Cesar the title 
of king in conjunction with Cleopatra ; but his reign was 
merely nominal. He was put to death by Cleopatra in 
43 B.C. 

See Cassar, “ Bellum Civile.”’ 

Ptolemy, (Ptolemzeus,) a nephew of Antigonus, 
King of Asia. He obtained in 315 B.c. command of one 
of the armies of Antigonus, and defeated the generals of 
Cassander in Asia Minor and Greece. He was put to 
death by Ptolemy Soter in 309 B.c. 

Ptolemy, (Ptolemezeus,) a son of Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus, born in 295 B.c., was a prince of great promise. 
He was left in charge of Epirus when his father led the 
expedition against Italy, in 280. He was slain in a 
combat against the Spartans, in 272 B.C. 

Ptol’e-my (Ptolemz’us) Ce-rau/nus, [Gr. 6 Kepav- 
voc,| King of Macedonia, was a son of Ptolemy I. of 
Egypt by his wife Eurydice. Having been disinherited 
by his father, he retired to Thrace. He murdered 
Seleucus of Macedonia, and usurped his throne, in 280 
B.c.. About a year later he was killed in battle by the 
Gauls, who had invaded Macedonia. 

PtoV’e-my (Ptoleme/us) Clau’di-us, [Gr. Irode- 
uaioc KAaiduc; Fr. ProLrtM&E CLAUDE, pto]4’ma’ 
kl6éd,] a celebrated Greek astronomer and geographer, 
was a native of Egypt, and lived at Alexandria. His 
mature life probably extended from 125 to about 160 
A.D. Of his personal history we know nothing. He 
was the most celebrated, but not the greatest, astronomer 
of antiquity. His contemporaries and commentators 
usually added to his name the epithet “admirable” or 
“divine.” He was alsoa great mathematician. His prin- 
cipal work is a treatise on astronomy, entitled MeyaAn 
LDvvrasic tHe ’AoTpovoutac, to which the Arabian translators 
gave the name of “Almagest,” composed of the Arabic 
article af and the Greek peylorn, 2.2. “greatest.” In this 
work he availed himself of the observations and dis- 
coveries of Hipparchus, to whom he gives the credit with 
commendable candour. Indeed, it is chiefly through the 
medium of the “Almagest” that the merit of Hipparchus 
has been recognized by the moderns. Ptolemy main- 
tained that the earth is a sphere, and that the sun and 
stars revolve daily around the earth, which is fixed in 
the centre of the universe. “ We find in the Almagest,” 
says Delambre, “a clear exposition of the system of the 
world, of the arrangement of the celestial bodies and 
their revolutions, a complete treatise of rectilinear and 
spherical trigonometry, and all the phenomena of diur- 
nal motion explained and calculated with remarkable 
precision. . . . Such was the ‘ Syntaxis,’ (‘ Almagest,’) a 
monument of great value at the present day, since it 
alone contains the verified (avéré) history of the science, 
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and the whole astronomical knowledge of his times.” 
His astronomical theory is called the Ptolemaic system. 
He also wrote a work on general geography, (I'ew- 
ypaguxn ‘Yonynot,) which for many ages was the chief 
authority on that subject, and did not become obsolete 
until the fifteenth century. He gave special attention 
to the determination of the latitudes and longitudes 
of places by mathematical processes, but neglected the 
descriptive part of geography. , 

See ScHaAusacu, ‘‘Ueber den Griechischen Astronomen C. 
Ptolemzus,’’ 1825; Fasricrus, ‘Bibliotheca Graeca;’’ H&kREN, 
““Commentatio de Fontibus Geographicorum Ptolemzi,” etc., 1828 ; 
Dr. Hoerer, article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ptolemy Lagi, (or the son of Lagus.) See PToL- 
EMY I. SoTER. 

Pub-lic’o-la, (L. Grettrus,) a Roman general, was 
elected consul in 72 B.c., and was defeated in battle b 
Spartacus. He supported Cicero in opposition to Cati- 
line. Died soon after 55 B.C. 

Publicola, (PUBLIUS VALERIUS,) one of the founders 
of the Roman republic, was consul with Brutus ‘in 509 
B.C., and was author of laws which protected the liber- 
ties of the common people, who gave him the surname 
of PuBLICOLA, “the people’s friend.” He was re-elected 
consul in 508 and 507 B.c., and fought against Porsena, 
who attempted to restore the Tarquins. It is supposed 
that he was killed at the battle of Regillus, (496 B.c.) 

See Niesunr, “ History of Rome ;’’ Cicero, ‘‘ De Republica.’” 

Pub-lil/i-us, (VoL’ERo,) a Roman, who effected a 
change in the constitution. He was tribune of the 
people in 472 B.c., and procured for the plebeians 
greater freedom in the election of tribunes. 

Pub/li-us Sy/rus, an eminent mimographer, born in 
Syria, lived at Rome in the time of Julius Cesar. He 
was a Slave in his youth. At games exhibited by Cesar 
in 45 B.c. Publius excelled all competitors as a composer 
of mimes. There is extant a collection of proverbs or 
moral sayings ascribed to him. 

Pucci, poot’chee, [Lat. Puc’cius,] (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian theologian, born at Florence ; died in 1600. 

Puccinelli, poot-che-nel/lee, (PLACIDO,) an Italian 
biographer, born in Tuscany about 1609; died in 1685. 

Puccius. See Pucci. 

Pucelle, pii’sél’, (RENE,) a French lawyer, born in 
Paris in 1655, was a nephew of Marshal Catinat. Died 
in 1745. 

Pucelle d’Orléans. See JOAN or Arc. 

Puchta, pooK’taé, (GeorG FRIEDRICH,) a German 
jurist, born at Cadolzburg in 1798. He published an 
excellent work on Roman law, “Cursus der Institu- 
tionen,” (3 vols., 1841-47,) and a “ Manual of the Pan- 
dects,” (5th edition, 1854.) Died at Berlin in 1846. 

Puchta, (WOLFGANG HEINRICH,) a German jurist, 
father of the preceding, was born near Erlangen in 1769 ; 
died in 1845. 

Piickler-Muskau, putk’ler m0dds’kéw, (HERMANN 
Lupwic HEINRICH,) PRINCE OF, a German writer of 
travels, born at Muskau, in Lusatia, in 1785. He visited 
England, France, Northern Africa, and Asia, and gave 
an account of those countries in a work entitled “ Let- 
ters of a Defunct,” (“ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” 1830.) 
This was followed by “Semilasso in Africa,” (1836,) and 
other sketches of travel. Died in 1871. 

See the ‘‘London Quarterly Review” for June, 1837; “‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review’’ for May, 1832, May, 1834, and July, 1836. 

* Puech-Dupont, piish dii’pdn’, (LEONARD,) a French 
naturalist and anatomist, born at Bayeux in 1795; died 
in 1828. 

Pufendorf, poo’fen-dorf, written also Puffendorf, 
(EsAIAS,) a German writer, born in 1628, was a brother 
of Samuel. He is supposed to be the author of a satirical 
work entitled ‘‘ Anecdotes of Sweden.” Died in 1689. 

Pufendorf, (SAMUEL.) See PUFFENDORF. 


Puf/fen-dorf, |Ger. Purennorr, poo/fen-dorf; Lat. 


PuFrENDOR’/FIUS,| (SAMUEL,) BARON, an eminent Ger- 
man jurist and publicist, born near Chemnitz, in Saxony, 
in 1632. He studied at Leipsic and Jena, giving his 
attention chiefly to the political works of Grotius and 
Hobbes. He published in 1660 his “ Elements of Uni- 
versal Jurisprudence,” (in Latin,) which was received 
with general favour. Puffendorf was soon after appointed 
by the Elector-Palatine, Charles Louis, professor of the 


law of nature and of nations at Heidelberg, that chair 
having been created expressly for him. He exposed the 
absurdities of the constitution of the Germanic empire 
in his work “De Statu Imperii Germanici,” published 
under the name of ‘“Severini de Mozambano,” (1667,) 
which attracted great attention. On the invitation of 
Charles XI. of Sweden, he accepted a similar professor- 
ship at Lund in 1670. He brought out in 1672 his 
greatest work, entitled “On the Law of Nature and of 
Nations,” (“ De Jure Nature et Gentium.”) This treat- 
ise is regarded as superior in some respects to that of 
Grotius. The new principles which he advocated were 
violently opposed by some of his contemporaries; but 
the work procured for him a durable European reputa- 
tion. He was subsequently appointed historiographer 
to the King of Sweden, and made a baron. Died at 
Berlin in 1694. 

See Jeniscu, ‘Vita Pufendorfii,” 1802; Danie. MuLLER, 
““Laudes Pufendorfii,”’ 1723; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? SAx, ‘‘ Ono- 
masticon.”” 

Pugatchef. See PooGaTcHEr. 

Pugatschew. See PooGarcHeEr. 

Puget, pii’zha’, (FRANGoIS,) a French painter and 
architect, was a son of Pierre, noticed below. He excelled 
in portraits. Died in 1707. 

Puget, (HILARION PAUL FRANCOIS BIENVENU,) a 
French general, born in Paris in 1754. He had a high 
command in the campaign against Spain in 1793. Died 
in 1828. : 

Puget, (Louts,) a French naturalist, born at Lyons in 
1629. He gained distinction by researches on magnetism. 
Died in 1709. 

Puget, (PIERRE,) an eminent French sculptor, archi- 
tect, and painter, born at Marseilles in 1622, was a pupil 
of Pietro da Cortona, with whom he worked at Rome. 
He worked as architect at Marseilles, where he also 
painted some historical pieces. About 1655 he renounced 
painting, on account of il] health, and devoted himself to 
sculpture, on which his celebrity is founded. At Genoa, 
where he passed some years, he executed an admirable 
statue of Saint Sebastian, a bas-relief of the Assumption, 
and other works, Having been invited by Colbert, he 
returned to France in 1669, after which he produced, as 
sculptor, “ Alexander and Diogenes,” and “ Milo of Cro- 
tona,” which is regarded as his master-piece. He has 
been called “the Michael Angelo of France.” Died at 
Marseilles in 1694. 

See CrcoGnarA, ‘Storia della Scultura ;”? Emeric-Davin, “Vie 
de P. Puget, Peintre,” etc., 1840; Féraup, “ Eloge historique de 
P. Puget,” 1807; A. Rapper, “Eloge de P. Puget,’ 1807; “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Pughe, pi, (WILLIAM OweEN,) a Welsh philologist 
and antiquary, born in Merionethshire in 1759. He 
published a “ Welsh-and-English Dictionary,” (1793- 
1803,) a collection of old Welsh poetry and chronicles, 
entitled ‘““Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales,” (1801-07,) 
and ‘Cambrian Biography,” (1803.) Died in 1835. 

Pugin, pii’zhan’, (AUGUSTUS,) an eminent architec- | 
tural draftsman, born in Normandy about 1765, emi- 
grated to London in his youth. He published, besides 
other works, ‘Specimens of Gothic Architecture, se- 
lected from Various Ancient Edifices of England,” (2 
vols., 1821-23,) and “Specimens of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy,” (1825-28.) Died in 1832. 

Pu/’gin, (AuGustrus NORTHMORE WELBY,) an able 
English architect, born in London in 1811, was a son 
of the preceding. He was a zealous Roman Catholic, 
and an admirer of the medizval Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. He designed the Cathedral of Saint Marie at 
Derby, and a great number of Roman Catholic churches 
at Liverpool, Oxford, Cambridge, Reading, Newcastle, 
and other places. It appears that his zeal would not 
permit him to build a Protestant church. His writings, 
one of which is entitled ‘ The True Principles of Pointed 
or Christian Architecture,” (1841,) contributed much to 
the prevalence of the Gothic style of churches. He 
ruined his constitution by excessive labour, was sent to 
a lunatic-asylum, and died in 1852. 

See B. Ferrey, ‘‘Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin and Au- 
gustus Pugin;’’ ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for December, 186r. 

Pugin, (EDWARD WELBY,) an architect, and a son of 
the preceding, was born in 1834. He designed several 
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large churches of Liverpool, and completed some works 
which his father had commenced. 

Puglio. See Purico. 

Pugnani, poon-ya’/nee, (GAETANO,) an Italian com- 
poser, born at Turin in 1728; died in 1798. ’ 

Pugnet, piin’yd’, (JEAN FRANGOIS XAVIER,) a French 
medical writer, born at Lyons in 1765, was chief phy- 
sician of a hospital at Dunkirk from 1805 to 1821. Died 
in 1846. 

Puibusque, de, deh pii-e’biisk’, (ADOLPHE Louts,) 
a French “ttérateuwr, born in Paris in 1801. He obtained 
a prize of the French Academy for his ‘Comparative 
History of the Spanish and French Literatures,” (2 
vols., 1843.) 

Puisaye, de, deh pii-e’zi’, (JosepH GENEVIEVE,) 
Count, a French royalist general, born in 1754. He 
commanded the army of emigrants and Chouans which 
was completely defeated at Quiberon in 1794. He died 
in England in 1827. 

Puiseux, pii-e’zuh’, (Vicror ALEXANDRE,) a French 
mathematician, born at Argenteuil in 1820, He became 
in 1857 professor of astronomy at the Faculty of Sciences 
in Paris. He has written several memoirs on astronomy. 

Puisieux, de, deh pii-e’ze-uh’, (MADELEINE D’AR- 
SANT,) a French authoress, born in Paris in 1720, wrote 
“Les Caractéres,” and other works. Died in 1798. 

Puisieux, de, (PIERRE BRULART,) VICOMTE, Marquis 
de Sillery, a French diplomatist, born in Paris in 1583. 
He was employed in important missions in the reign 
of Louis XIII., with whom he had much influence. 
Died in 1640. 

Puissant, pii-e’s6n’, (Louts,) a French mathemati- 
cian, born near Chatelet (Seine-et-Marne) in 1769. He 
devoted himself chiefly to’ geodesy, in which he acquired 
eminence, and succeeded La Place in the Academy of 
Sciences in 1828. Among his works is a “ Treatise on 
Geodesy,” (1805.) Died in 1843. 


Pujati, poo-y4’tee, (GrusrPpPE ANTONIO,) an Italian’ 


physician, born in Friuli im 1701. 
at Padua in 1754. Died in 1760. 

Pujol, pii’zhol’, (ALEXANDRE Dents ABEL,) called 
ABEL DE PujoL, a French historical painter, born at 
Valenciennes in 1785, was a pupil of David. He gained 
the first prize in 1811, and went to Rome with a pension. 


He became professor 


Among his best works are “Saint Stephen preaching: 


the Gospel,” “Czesar on the Ides of March,” and a large 
picture of the ‘“ Renaissance of the Arts,” painted on a 
ceiling in the Louvre. He was chosen a member of the 
Academy in 1835. Died in 186r. 


See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Pujol, (ALEexis,) a French medical writer, born near 
Béziers in 1739. His best work is an “‘ Essay on Chronic 
Inflammations of the Viscera,” (1791.) Died in 1804. 

Pujoulx, pii’zhoo’, (JkAN BAPpTISstTE,) a mediocre 
French /ittérateur, born in Gironde in 1762 ; died in 1821. 

Pulaski, pii-las’ke, [Polish pron. poo-las’kee,] (Count 
CASIMIR,) a celebrated Polish officer, was born in 1747. 
{le was a son of the patriotic Count Pulaski who 
formed the Confederation of Barr in 1768. Casimir 


_ took arms in that year against the Russian invaders, 


commanded in many battles and sieges, and performed 
many daring exploits. ‘‘ Never was there a warrior,” 
says Rulhiere, “who possessed greater dexterity in every 
kind of service.” He went into exile in 1772, and en- 
tered the service of the United States in 1777. Four 
days after the battle of Brandywine he was appointed 
commander of the cavalry, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. He resigned this command in March, 1778, and 
raised a body called Pulaski’s Legion, which was ordered 
to South Carolina in February, 1779. He was killed in 
the autumn of that year, at the siege of Savannah. 
See Sparks, ‘‘ American Biography,”’ vol. iv. of second series. 


Pul-che’ri-a, [Gr. TovAyepia; Fr. PULCHERTE, piil’- 
sha’re’,] Empress of the East, born in 399 A.D., was a 
daughter of Arcadius. She governed the empire in the 
name of her brother Theodosius from 414 until his 
death, in 450 A.D., and in her own name from that event 
until her death, in 453 A.D. She was canonized as a 
saint by the Greek Church, 


See Grpon, “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’? Con- 
Tuccr, “ Vita dell’Imperatrice Pulcheria,”’ 1754. 


quite to the capture of Granada. 


Pulci, pool’chee, (BERNARDO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Florence about 1425, was a brother of Luigi, noticed 
below. He translated Virgil’s ‘“ Bucolics,” (1481,) and 
wrote several elegies. He was living in 1494. 

Pulci, (Luca,) an Italian poet, was a brother of the 
preceding. He wrote “I] Ciriffo Calvaneo,” and other 
poems. 

Pulci, (Lurcr,) an Italian poet, was born at Florence 
in 1431. He lived on familiar terms with Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, to whom his wit rendered himan agreeable com- 
panion. His principal work is “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
(1481,) a romantic poem, in which the serious and Judi- 
crous are blended, and which contains some beautiful 
passages. It is sometimes styled a heroico-comic poem, 
He employed the idioms and niceties of the Tuscan 
language with much skill. His style was commended 
as a model by Machiavel. Died about 1487. 

See Tirasoscut, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’? LonG- 
FELLOW, ‘Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? GinGuEne, ‘‘ Histoire 
Littéraire d’Italie ;” ‘‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,”’ by Rev. Henry 
StTeppinG; ‘‘ North American Review” for October, 1824, article 
*‘Ttalian Narrative Poetry,” (by PRescoTT.) 

Pulgar, del, dél pool-gir’, (HERNANDO,) a Spanish 
historian of high reputation, was born at Pulgar, near 
Toledo, about 1436. He was appointed in 1482 histo- 
riographer of Castile by Queen Isabella, whom he served 
as secretary and attended in various journeys and cam- 
paigns. He wrote a “ History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” (1565,) which, however, does not extend 
Among his works is 
a collection of biographies, entitled “ Claros Varones de 
Espafia,” (“Illustrious Men of Spain,” 1524.) He died 
about 1490. 

See Ticxnor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature;’’ Prescott, 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ vol. i. part i.; N. ANTONIO, 
** Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 

Puligo, poo-lee’go, or Puglio, pool’yo, (DOMENICO,) 
an Italian painter, born at Florence in 1475; died in 
D527. 

*Pal/lus or Pul/len, (RoBER?,) an English cardinal, 
noted as a promoter of learning. Died about 1150. 

Pulmann, p00l/m4n, [written in Dutch POoELMANN,| 
(THEODOR,) a German philologist, born in the duchy 
of Cleves about 1510; died about 1580. 

Pulszky, pool’ske, (FRANCIS AURELIUS,) a Hunga- 
rian writer and patriot, born at Eperies in 1814. Having 
made the tour of Great Britain and Ireland, he published 
in 1837 “Extracts from the Journal of a Hungarian trav- 
elling in Great Britain,” (in German.) He took a promi- 
nent part in the revolution of 1848, and was appointed 
under-secretary of state for Hungary. After the defeat 
of the Hungarians he accompanied Kossuth as an inti- 
mate friend to America, and published in 1851 an account 
of the journey, entitled “ Red, White, and Black,” (in 
English,) in which his wife had a part. She was also a 
contributor to his ‘Tales and Traditions of Hungary,” 
(3 vols., 1851.) 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 18sr. 


Pulszky, (THERESA,) an authoress, the wife of the 
preceding, was born in Vienna in 1815, She was mar- 
ried about 1845. She published ‘‘ Memoirs of a Hunga- 
rian Lady,” (in English, 2 vols., 1851.) 

Pulteney, pult’ne, (RICHARD,) an English botanist 
and physician, born in Leicestershire in 1730. He wrote 
a “General View of the Writings of Linnzus,” (1782,) 
and “Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England,” 
(2 vols., 1790.) Died in 18or. 

Pulteney, (WiILitAM,) Earl of Bath, an English 
statesman and orator, born in 1682, descended from an 
old family of Leicestershire. He began his public life 
asa Whig, entered Parliament about 1705, was appointed 
secretary at war on the accession of George I., in 1715, 
and became a brilliant debater in Parliament. He ceased 
tu act with the ministry in 1725, after which he was a 
determined opponent of Walpole. As the leader of 
the opposition, or the “ patriots,” he enjoyed great 
popularity for a number of years. He contributed to 
“The Craftsman,” edited by Lord Bolingbroke. “ He 
became,” says Lord Macaulay, “the greatest Jeader of 
opposition that the House of Commons had ever seen.” 
(Review of Thackeray’s “Life of Chatham.”) When 
Walpole was removed from power, in 1742, Pulteney 
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might have been his successor. The formation of a new 
ministry was intrusted to him, but, from timidity or some 
other reason, he declined the office of prime minister, 
and recommended the incompetent Lord Wilmington. 
At the same time he sacrificed his own popularity by 
accepting the title of Earl of Bath. The composition 
of the new cabinet was unsatisfactory to his party and 
to the public. His rival, Walpole, meeting him in the 
House of Lords, said, ‘‘ Here we are, my lord, the two 
most insignificant fellows in England.” ‘“‘ He was,” says 
the “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1840, “one of the 
most accomplished debaters, perhaps one of the finest 
speakers, that ever appeared in our senate. ... His 
style was correct and classical beyond that of all other 
men, and his unpremeditated compositions were as 
correct and elegant as his most prepared.” He died in 
1764, and left no Issue. 

See Cuatmers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Pul/tock, (RoBert,) an English author of the eigh- 
teenth century. Very little is known of his lifes He 
published in 1750 ‘‘The Life and Adventures of Peter 
Wilkins,” a romance, which was praised by Southey. 

Pulzone, pool-zo’na, (SCIPIONE,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Gaéta in 1550; died about 1590. 

Pu-pi-e/nus Max’i-mus, (CLopius,) a Roman 
officer, who was elected (238 A.D.) emperor with Balbinus. 
He was killed in 239 by his mutinous soldiers. 

Purana, poo-ra’na, a Sanscrit word, signifying ‘“ an- 
cient,’”’ and applied to certain sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, treating of the creation, destruction, and renovation 
of worlds, and of the history of gods and heroes. There 
are eighteen recognized as eminently sacred. The pu- 
ranas are very voluminous, comprising, according to 
Piofessor Wilson, four hundred thousand stanzas. 

See Witson’s Preface to his translation of the Vishnu Purana. 

Purbach, poor’bak,or Peurbach,poir’ bak, (GEORG,) 
an eminent German astronomer, born at Peurbach, in 
Austria, in 1423. He studied at Vienna and subsequently 
in Italy, and, after his return, succeeded Gmunden as 
professor of astronomy at Vienna. He wrote an ex- 
planation of the first six books of the ‘ Almagest” of 
Ptolemy, and a work entitled “New Theories of the 
Planets,” (“Theorie nove Planetarum,”) which had a 
high reputation in his time. The celebrated Miiller 
(Regiomontanus) was his pupil. Died in 1461. 

Piur’cell, (HENRY,) an eminent English musician and 
composer, born, probably in Westminster, in 1658, was 
a pupil of Captain Cook. He became organist of West- 
minster Abbey in 1676, and one of the organists of the 
chapel royal m 1682. His first compositions were an- 
thems, which were greatly admired. He displayed 
greater genius in dramatic music and other secular 
music. In 1690 he produced the music of Lee’s “ The- 
odosius; or, The Force of Love,” and that of the 
“Tempest” as altered by Dryden. He composed many 
songs, cantatas, sonatas, duets, glees, etc. Among his 
popular works are the song ‘‘Genius of England,” 
“Britons, strike Home,” (in ‘“Bonduca,”) the cantata 
of “Mad Bess,” and several songs in Dryden’s “King 
Arthur.” He is considered by some critics the most 
excellent composer that England has produced. Died 
in November, 1695. 

See Burney, “‘ History of Music;” Fitts, ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens.”’ 

Purcell, (THomas,) an English musician and com- 
poser, was an uncle of the preceding. He became a 
gentleman of the chapel royal in 1660. Died in 1682. 

Piir’chas, (SAMUEL,) an English compiler of travels, 
was born at Thaxted, in Essex, in 1577. He became 
rector of Saint Martin’s, Ludgate, in London, and chap- 
lain to Archbishop Abbott. He published “Purchas 
his Pilgrimage ; or, Relations of the World and the Re- 
ligions observed in all Ages and Places,” etc., (1613,) 
and ‘“Purchas his Pilgrimes,” (1625,) which are collec- 
tions of great research and some value. Died in 1628, 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 

Puri, poo’ree or pii’re’, (DAVID,) a Swiss philanthro- 
pist, born at Neufchatel in 1709. He founded a hospital 
at his native town, to which he bequeathed about five 
million franes for charitable objects. Died in 1786, 


Puricelli, poo-re-chel/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Milan about 1657; died in 1738. 

Puricelli, (GiovaNNI Pirrro,) an Italian scholar and 
priest, born in the Milanese in 1589. He published 
“ Ambrosianze Mediolanz Basilicae Monumenta,” (1645.) 
Died in 1659. 

Pirsh, (FREDERICK,) a distinguished botanist, born at 
Tobolsk, in Siberia, in 1774. He resided in the United 
States from 1799 to 1811, and in the latter year went to 
England. He published a valuable work on the plants 
of North America, entitled “ Flora America Septentrio- 
nalis,” (London, 1814.) Died at Montreal in 1820. 

Pur’ver, (ANrHONY,) an English linguist, born in 
Hampshire about 1702, was a minister of the Society 
of Friends. He studied Greek and Hebrew, and pro- 
duced a new version of the Old and New Testament, 
which he published (1764) by the aid of Dr. Fothergill. 
Died in 1777. Purver’s translation of the Bible has 
been pronounced superior to all others for ‘closeness to 
the original.” (For an interesting account of Purver’s 
life, see “* Social Hours with Friends,” New York, 1867, 
PP: 75-77.) 

See ‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,” vol. 1., 1839. 

Puschkin. See PoosHKInN. 

Pu’sey, (EDWARD BouveERis,) D.D., the founder of 
Puseyism, was born in 1800. His father, Philip Bou- 
verie, was a brother of the Earl of Radnor, and assumed 
the name of Pusry. He graduated at Oxford in 1822, 
became Fellow of Oriel College, canon of Christ Church, 
and Regius professor of Hebrew in 1828. In conjunction 
with John Henry Newman, he wrote “Tracts for the 
Times,” (1833,) which produced great excitement. He 
was suspended from his pastoral functions on account 
of a sermon on the eucharist, which he preached in 1843. 
He favours auricular confession and several doctrines 
and practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 

See R. H. Horng, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,”’ 1844. 

Pusey, (PHILIP,) an agriculturist, a brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1799. He inherited an estate 
in Berkshire, which county he represented in Parliament 
from 1834 to 1852. His political principles were con- 
servative. He wrote several essays on agriculture, and 
edited the “ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.” 
Died in 1855. 

Pushkin. See PoosHKIN. 

Puteanus. See Dupuy. 

Puteanus, pii-ta-4’/nus, (ERycIus,) originally HEN- 
DRIK van der Putten, (van der piit’ten,) a Flemish 
antiquary and historian, born at Venloo in 1574. He 
became in 1606 professor of ancient literature at Lou- 
vain. Died in 1646. 

Puthod, pii’tod’, (JACQUES PIERRE Marige Lout!s 
JosEpPH,) a French general, born in Bresse in 1769; died 
in 1837. 

Putlitz, podt’lits, (GusrAv HEINRICH GANS,) a Ger- 
man nobleman and /#érateur, born in 1821, has published 
several dramas, and a collection of charming tales, en- 
titled “‘ What the Forest tells Itself,” (‘‘ Was sich der 
Wald erzahlt.’’) 

Pit/nam, (ISRAEL,) a celebrated American general 
of the Revolution, born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1718. He distinguished himself in the French war by 
his reckless courage and adventurous spirit, and, being 
captured by the Indians in the neighbourhood of Ticon- 
deroga in 1758, was only saved from being burned alive 
by the interposition of a French officer. On the breaking 
out of the Revolutionary war, he embraced with ardour 
the cause of the patriots, and was conspicuous for his 
skill and bravery at the battle of Bunker Hill. He 
was made a major-general in 1775. In May, 1777, he 
was appointed commander of the army of the Highlands 
in New York. He superintended the construction of 
the fortifications at West Point. Died in 1790. Among 
his exploits was a fight with a wolf, which he followed 
into a dark cavern with a torch and killed with a gun. 
The aperture of the cavern being very small, he crept 
in head-foremost, and had a rope fastened to his legs, by 
which his companions drew him out. This occurred at 
Pomfret, Connecticut, where he resided. According to 
President Dwight, he was a ‘man whose génerosity was 
singular, whose honesty was proverbial, who raised him- 
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self to universal esteem and offices of eminent distinction 
by personal worth and a useful life.” 

See ‘“‘ Essay on the Life of General Putnam,”’ by D. Humpureys; 
oO. W. PEeaxopy, fs Life of Israel Putnam,” in Sparks’s ‘‘ American 
Biography,”’ vol. vii.; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans,”’ vol. i 

Putnam, (RuFuS,) an American general of the Revo- 
lution, born at Sutton, Massachusetts, in 1738, was one 
of the first settlers of the State of Ohio. In 1788, in 
company with a considerable number of colonists from 
New England, he founded the city of Marietta. He 
was appointed i in 1796 surveyor-general of United States 
lands. Died in 1824. 

Putnam, (WILLIAM LOWELL,) an American officer, 
born in Boston in 1840, was a nephew of the poet James 
R. Lowell. He graduated at Harvard College, and gave 
promise of extraordinary genius. Having enlisted as 

a lieutenant, he was killed at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, 
peer, 1861. 

Putschius, pit’sKe-us, (EviAs,) a Flemish philolo- 
gist, born at Antwerp about 1580. He published a 
valuable work on the ancient grammarians, entitled 
“Grammatice Latinz Auctores antiqui,” (1605.) Died 
at Stade in 1606. 

Putte, van, (HENRY.) See Dupuy, (HENRY.) 

Puttenham, ptt’ten-am, (GEORGE,) an English poet, 
born about 1533. He wrote “‘ Partheniades,” and ‘‘ The 
Art of Poesie,” (1589.) Died about 1600. 

Piitter or Puetter, ptt’ter, (JOHANN STEPHAN,) a 
celebrated German publicist, born at Iserlohn, in West- 
phalia, in 1725. He became in 1757 professor of public 
law at Gottingen, where he lectured, more than forty 
years. Among his numerous works are “Institutes 
of German Public Law,” (‘Institutiones Juris publici 
Germanici,” 1770,) and a ‘‘ Historical Development of 
the Constitution of the German Empire,” (3 vols., 1786.) 
Died at Gottingen in 1807. 

See ‘‘ Piitters Selbstbiographie,’”’ 1798. 

Puvis, pii’véss’, (MArc ANYOINE,) a French agricul- 
turist, born at Cuiseaux (Sadne-et-Loire) in 1776. He 
rendered important services by his experiments and 
writings on agriculture. Died in 1851. 

Puy, du. See Dupuy. 

Puymaurin, de, deh pii-e’m0’ran’, (NICOLAS JOSEPH 
DE MAarcassus,) a French administrator and painter, 
born at Toulouse in 1718; died in 1791. His son, JEAN 
PrerRE CASIMIR, (1757-1841,) was a useful member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and wrote some scientific 
treatises. 

Puységur, de, deh pii-e’zd’giir’, (ANYTOINE Hya- 
CINTHE ANNE,) a French naval officer, born in 1752; 
died in 1809. 

Puységur, de,(ARMAND MARIE JACQUES de Chaste- 
net—deh shat’nd’,) MarQuis, a French general, born 
in 1751. He was a zealous advocate of animal magnet- 
ism, on which he wrote several works. Died in 1825. 

Puységur, de, (JACQUES FRANCOIS DE CHASTENET,) 
Marguis, an able French general, born in Paris in 
1656. He was sent to Spain in 1703, with the title of 
director-general of the troops, and was raised to the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1704. In 1734 he received 
a marshal’s baton. Died in 1743. He left a “Treatise 
on the Art of War.” His father, JACQUES, born in 1662, 
was a general of some distinction. Died in 1682. 

See Dr Cource.tes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Francais.’’ 


Puzos, pii’zo’, (NICOLAS,) a French physician, born 
in Paris in 1686, excelled in obstetrics. Died in 1753. 

Pyat, pe’a’, (FELIX,) a French /térateur, born at 
Vierzon (Cher) in 1810. He has composed several 
drainas and contributed to various journals. He is a 
radical in politics. He joined Ledru-Rollin in a se- 
ditious plot in June, 1849, since which he has been an 
exile, 

Pye, pi, (HENRY JAMES,) an English poet, born in 
London in 1745. He translated Aristotle's “ Poetics,” 
and wrote many poems, among which are “The Progress 
of Refinement,” (1783,) and “Alfred,” an epic poem, 
(1802.) He became poet-laureate in 1790, and was a 
member of Parliament. Died in 1813. 

Pye, (JOHN,) an English engraver of landscapes, was 

orn at Birmingham in 1782. He engraved with success 


some pictures of Turner, among which are “ Pope’s 
Villa” and “The Temple of Jupiter.” He published a 
work entitled “ Patronage of British Art,” (1845.) 

Pyg-ma/li-on, [Tuyparior,] in Greek mythology, a 
king of Cyprus, who is said to have fallen in love with 
an ivory image of a young woman which he had formed, 
and which Venus at his request endowed with life. 

Pygmalion, King of Tyre, and a son of Belus, is 
supposed to have lived about 800 B.c., and to have been 
the brother of Dido, who founded Carthage. 

See Viraiv’s ** Mueid,”’ book i. 

Pygmées or Pygmeei. See PYGMIES. 

Pye’mies, [Gr. Hvyyaio ; Lat. PycmMl, pig-mee’i; 
Fr. PyGmkrs, pég’ma’,] a fabulous nation of dwarfs, 
whom the ancients supposed to live near the sources of 
the Nile, or in India. According to Homer, they waged 
against the cranes a warfare which was annually re- 
newed. Some writers relate that an army of pygmies 
once assailed Hercules when he was asleep. 

Pylade. See PYLapEs. 

PYl’a-déé, | Gr. Hvadye ; Fr. PyLapE, pe’lad’,] a son 
of Strophius, King of Phocis, was a cousin and intimate 
friend of Orestes, whose sister Electra he married. The 
friendship of Pylades and Orestes was proverbial. (See 
ORESTES.) 

Pyle, pil, (THoMAs,) an English theologian, born in 
Norfolk in 1674. He was prebendary of Salisbury, and 
vicar of Saint Margaret, at Lynn. He wrote paraphrases 
on the Acts, Epistles, and some other books of the Bible. 
Died in 1756. 

Pym, (JOHN,) an eminent British statesman and 
orator, born at Brymore, in Somersetshire, in 1584. He 
entered Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in 1599, and was elected to Parliament in 1614, after he 
had acquired financial skill by a service of some years 
in the Exchequer. He became a leader of the country 
party, and so strenuously opposed the measures of the 
court that King James I. stigmatized him as “a very ill- 
tempered spirit. Bale represented Tavistock in all the 
Parliaments held in the reign of Charles I. In 1626 he 
was one of the managers of an impeachment against the 
Duke of Buckingham, and made a speech for which he 
was imprisoned by the court. He was released on his 
election to the third Parliament. He was once a friend 
of Wentworth, who, having resolved to desert the pop- 
ular cause, obtained a private interview with Pym and 
began to sound him in a set speech. Pym, understand- 
ing his drift, stopped him short with these words: “ You 
need not use all this art to tell me that you have a mind 
to leave us ; but, remember what I tell you, I will never 
leave you while your head is on your shoulders!” In 
the Parliament which met in April, 1640, Pym made a 
long and celebrated speech on grievances. ‘‘A more 
massive document,” says Forster, “‘was never given to 
history.” Pym and Hampden were the most eminent 
leaders of the popular party when the Long Parliament 
met, in November, 1640. He attacked Wentworth (now 
Earl of Strafford) in a powerful speech, which had such 
an effect that he was unanimously, and without delay, 
impeached of high treason. “The result,” says Forster, 
“proved this to have been, what Pym anticipated, the 
master-stroke of the time. It struck instant terror into 
every quarter of the court, and left the king, for a time, 
powerless and alone.” At the trial of Strafford he ap- 
peared as accuser. His influence is thus estimated by 
Clarendon: “I think Mr. Pym was at this time [1641] 
the most popular man, and the most able to do hurt, 
that hath lived in any time.” On the 22d of November, 
1641, he presented to the House the Grand Remon- 
strance, a final appeal to the people. In January, 1642, 
the king attempted to arrest Pym and four other mem- 
bers of the House; but they escaped. (See CHARLES 
I, and HAMPDEN.) Pym had received, through Lady 
Carlisle, timely notice of this attempt. At a conference 
of the two Houses on the subject of grievances, in the 
same month, Pym made a celebrated speech. He was 
nicknamed “King Pym” by the royalists. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the ordnance of the king- 
dom in November, 1643. He died in December of that 
year, leaving several children. Pym was a consummate 
master of parliamentary science and political tactics. He 
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was not extreme in his opinions, and did not partake 
of the Puritanic formality and rigorism which prevailed 
among the members of his party. ‘There is nothing 
more remarkable in the speéches of Pym,” says Forster, 
“than what may be emphatically termed their zwzsdon. 
. .- The wisdom I have spoken of was, as it always 
is with the greatest men, a junction of the plain and 
practical with the profound and contemplative; to such 
an extent, however, in his case, and in such perfection, 
as may not be equalled in that of any other speaker of 
ancient or modern times, with the single exception 
of Burke.” 

See Forster, ‘‘ Lives of Eminent British Statesmen ;’? CLAREN- 
Don, “‘ History of the Rebellion;”? Hume, ‘‘ History of England.” 

Pym, (Sir WiILtrAM,) an English physician, born in 
Edinburgh or in Warwickshire about 1775. He served 
as surgeon in the army, and was appointed inspector- 
general of the army hospitals about 1816. He wrote 
a “Treatise on the Yellow Fever,” (1815.) Died in 
1861. 

Pynacker. See PYNAKER. 

Pynaker or Pynacker, pi/na’ker, (ADAM,) a skilful 
Dutch landscape-painter, born at Pynaker, between Delft 
and Schiedam, in 1621. He studied at Rome, and re- 
turned to Holland. ‘In his small compositions,” says 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” ‘he shows himself a skil- 
ful artist. We distinguish the form and aspect of the 
different species of trees; his colour is always beautiful 
and true; his distances and skies are vapory,” etc. 
Died about 1676. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Hollandais.”’ 

P¥n/chon, (WILLIAM,) an Anglo-American writer 
on theology, born about 1591. He emigrated from 
England in 1630, and was one of the first settlers of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Died in Buckinghamshire 
in 1662. 

Pyne, pin, (JAMes B.,) an able English landscape- 
painter, born at Bristol in r800. He became a resident 
of London about 1835, and visited Italy and Switzerland 
in 1846. In 1853 he published some beautiful landscapes 
in a volume entitled ‘The English Lake District.” His 
style is vigorous and brilliant, but not free from manner- 
ism. He was vice-president of the Society of British 
Artists for many years. Died in 1870. 

Pyne, (W1L1iIAM HeEnry,) an English painter and 
writer, born in London in 1770. He painted portraits 
and landscapes with some success, but gained more 
distinction by his publications, viz., ‘The Microcosm, 
or a Picturesque Delineation of the Arts, Manufactures, 
etc. of Great Britain,” (1803,) a “ History of the Royal 
Residences,” (3 vols., 1819,) and “ Wine and Walnuts,” 
(1823.) Died in 1843. 


See ‘‘ Autobiography of William Jerdan,”’ vol. iti. chap. vii. 


Py¥n/son, (RICHARD,) an early printer, who was born 
in Normandy, and lived in England about 1500, He was 
King’s printer in the reign of Henry VII. 

Pyot, pe’o’, (JEAN JACQUES RICHARD,) a French phy- 
cing born at Isomes (Haute-Marne) in 1792; died in 
1841. 

Pypers, pi’pers, (PIETER,) a Dutch poet, born at 
Amersfoort in 1749. He wrote several short poems, 
and produced many dramas, some of which were trans- 
lated or imitated from the French. Died in 1805. 

See Van per Aa, “ Biographisch Woordenboek.” 


_ Pyra, pee’r4, (JAcop EMANUEL,) a German poet, born 
in Lusatia in 1715. He wrote “The Temple of True 
Poetry,” and other poems. Died in 1744. 

Pyr’a-mus, [Fr. Pyrame, pe’ram’.| See THISBE. 

Pyrard, pe’rar’, (FRANGOIS,) a French voyager, born 
at Laval about 1570. He published a “Narrative of a 
Voyage to the East Indies,” (1611,) which is highly 
commended. Died in r62r, 

Py-re’i-cus, a Greek painter of unknown period, is 
supposed to have lived after Alexander the Great. He 
painted low subjects with success. 

Pyr-got’e-les, [IIlupyoréAyc,] an excellent Greek en- 
graver of gems, lived about 330 B.c. An edict of Alex- 
ander the Great designated him as the only artist who 
was permitted to engrave the royal seal-rings or gems, 


Pyrker, péér’ker, (JOHANN LADISLAW,) a German 
poet, born at Langh, in Hungary, in1772. He became 
Archbishop of Erlau in 1821. Among his poems is one 
entitled “ Pearls of the Good Old Time,” (‘‘ Perlen der 
heiligen Vorzeit,” 1823.) Died in 1847. 

Py-rom/a-ehus, | lvpouayoc,| sometimes written 
Phyromachus or Philomachus, a Greek statuary, 
who is supposed to have flourished about 300 or 250 
8.c. A famous statue of Asclepius is ascribed to him. 

Pyr’rha, a daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, was 
the wife of Deucalion, According to tradition, she and 
her husband were saved in an ark when mankind were 
generally drowned by a deluge. (See DEUCALION.) 

Pyr’rho or P¥r’rhon, [IJvppav,] a Greek philosopher 
and skeptic, was a native of Elis, and was born about 
380 B.C. He was a pupil of Anaxarchus or Anaxan- 
drus. It is said that he accompanied Alexander the 


Great to India. His writings, if he left any, are not 
extant. He had numerous disciples, and is regarded as 


the founder of a skeptical school, the doctrines of which 
are called Pyrrhonism. He recommended a suspension 
of judgment, and cultivated a habitual composure® or 
tranquillity of mind, (daéeia.) After his return from 
India he became high-priest at Elis. Died about the 
age of ninety. 

See C. MAtiet, “Etudes philosophiques,” tome ji. ; D1oGENES 
Larertius; Mincu, ‘‘ De Notione et Indole Scepticismi nominatim 
Pyrrhonismi,’’ 1797; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Pyrrhon. See Pyrruo. 

Pyrrhus. See NrEoproLeMus. 

Pyr’rhus, [Ilippoc,] King of Epirus, a son of King 
fEacides and Phthia, was born about 318 B.c. His 
father was killed in battle while Pyrrhus was a child. 
The young prince himself was expelled by the Epirotes 
at the age of seventeen, and then joined the army of 
Demetrius, who was his brother-in-law. He signalized 
his courage at the battle of Ipsus, (301 B.c.) Having 
raised a small army, he entered Epirus, and obtained 
the throne in 295 B.c. His courage and generosity 
rendered him very popular. Ambition appears to have 
been his ruling passion. In 291 B.C he was involved in 
a war against Demetrius, his brother-in-law, for the pos- 
session of Macedonia, which he invaded in 287 B.c. The 
army which Demetrius led against him, impelled by ad- 
miration of the character of Pyrrhus, deserted to him in 
a body, and Demetrius fled from the kingdom, Pyrrhus 
divided his conquest with his ally Lysimachus, who soon 
made himself master of all Macedonia. An irresistible 
temptation was presented to the ambition of Pyrrhus by 
the Tarentines, who in 281 B.c. solicited his aid in a war 
against the Romans. His wise minister Cineas could 
not prevail on him to renounce his vast projects of for- 
eign conquest. In 280 B.c. he crossed over to Italy with 
about 25,000 men and a number of elephants. The 
frivolous and unwarlike Tarentines failed to support him 
with the large army which they had promised. He en- 
countered the superior numbers of the Romans on the 
river Siris, and defeated them after a long and obstinate 
contest. His victory was so dearly bought that he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Another such victory, and I must 
return to Epirus alone.” He made overtures of peace, 
which were rejected by the Roman senate. 

In 279 B.c. another battle was fought, near Asculum, 
where the Romans lost 6000 and Pyrrhus 3500 men. 
Pyrrhus was unable to improve his victory, and, having 
received an invitation to aid the Greeks of Sicily against 
the Carthaginians, he concluded a truce with the Romans 
in 278 B.c. He remained two years in Sicily, and gained 
some victories, but failed to conquer the island. Hav- 
ing returned to Tarentum to renew the war against the 
Romans, he was defeated by M. Curius Dentatus near 
Beneventum. He retired from Italy to Epirus in 274 
B.C., and invaded Macedonia, of which he soon became 
master in consequence of the desertion of the Macedonian 
army from Antigonus Gonatas. At the request of Cle- 
onymus, he engaged in a new enterprise, a war against 
the Spartans, who repulsed his attack on their capital. 
He was killed in Argos, in battle, in 272 B.c., after hav- 
ing been stunned bya tile thrown from a house by a 
woman, He was the greatest general of his time, and 
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est of any age. ‘He was reputed,” says Plutarch, “to 
excel in military experience and personal prowess all the 
princes of his time. But what he gained by his achieve- 
ments he lost by vain hopes; his desire of something 
absent never suffered him effectually to persevere in a 
present pursuit.” 

See Prurarcn, ‘Life of Pyrrhus;’’ J. B. Jourpan, ‘‘ Histoire 
de Pyrrhus,” 2 vols., 1749, and English version of the same; Livy, 
“History of Rome,’’ book xxxv.; Jacos Assort, ‘‘ History of 
Fyrrhus,” 1853. 

Py-thag’o-ras, [Gr. Ivéayépac ; Fr. PYrHAGORE, pe’- 
t2’gor’; It. PrraGora, pe-ta’go-ra,] one of the most 
celebrated philosophers of antiquity, was born in Samos 
about 600 B.c. Very little is known with certainty re- 
specting his personal history. His father was Mnesar- 
chus, a merchant, and generally believed to have been 
a foreigner, (not a native of Samos,) but whether a 
Pheenician or Pelasgian is uncertain. He is said to have 
been first instructed in his own country by Creophilus, 
and afterwards by Pherecydes in Syros. There was a 
prevailing belief among the ancients that Pythagoras 
travelled very extensively, visiting Egypt, Babylon, and 
even India. That he visited Egypt seems very probable, 
and it is perhaps not improbable that he journeyed 
as far as Babylonia. The notion that he included India 
in his travels would seem to have no other ground than 
the circumstance that certain doctrines of his bear a 
striking resemblance to some of those held by the Indian 
Brahmans or Booddhists. He not only taught the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, (or transmigration of souls,) 
but, like the Hindoos, made this the ground for incul- 
cating the duty of kindness and tenderness towards 
animals, and of abstinence from their flesh. It is related 
that ona certain occasion he interceded to prevent a 
dog from being beaten, saying that he recognized in its 
cries the voice of one of his friends who had died. Py- 
thagoras attached a great importance to the study of 
mathematics. He is regarded as the inventor of several 
important geometrical theorems, among which may be 
named the following: that the three angles of a triangle 
are together equal to two right angles, and that in any 
right-angled triangle the square formed on the hypo- 
tenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the two 
sides. He is said also to have been the inventor of 
stringed musical instruments. 

It is said that Pythagoras first made use of the word 
philosopher, (®cAdcod¢oc,) applying it to himself. He had, 
we are told, witnessed the various public games of 
Greece, and came at length to Phlius, in Achaia. Leon, 
the king of that country, was delighted with his ingenuity 
and eloquence, and asked him what art or profession he 
followed. He replied that he was a philosopher. Leon 
asked him wherein philosophers differed from other men. 
Pythagoras answered that as at the public games some 
were contending for glory and others were buying and 
selling for the sake of gain, but there was one class 
who came simply as spectators, so in human life there 
were those who, regarding as unworthy of a wise man 
the desire of fame or of gain, sought above all to be- 
come wise: those he called philosophers, or lovers of 
wisdom. 

Pythagoras differed essentially from the other cele- 
brated teachers of wisdom among the ancient Greeks, 
in that he combined the character of priest with that of 
philosopher. He appears to have given great attention to 
the means of acquiring influence over the minds of men, 
and for this purpose established a secret brotherhood 
among his disciples and followers. He had certain doc- 
trines of which he spoke only to his chosen disciples, 
which, as being strictly limited to those wthzm the 
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favoured circle, were called esoteric, (éowrepixa.) Other 
doctrines were freely communicated to those without, or 
to the people at large: these were called exoter’ic, (é&wre- 
pik.) One of the necessary-parts of the discipline of his 
pupils was the practice of absolute silence. According 
to some authorities, they were required to maintain 
silence for five years, and during that period were not 
allowed once to behold the face of Pythagoras; but this 
is probably an exaggeration. 

So great was his authority with his disciples that when 
any one asked why they believed this or practised that, 
they were wont to answer, avtd¢ én, (or éda,) ze. “he 
himself said so,” (in Latin, zfse dxzt,) which was re- 
garded as the most efficient mode of silencing all cavils 
or doubts. 

Pythagoras, on returning from his travels, settled at 
Crotona, in Italy, where for a time he seems to have pos- 
sessed an almost boundless influence over the minds of 
the people. Many of the most wealthy and influential 
among the citizens of Crotona joined the brotherhood, 
which soon became the controlling power in the state. 
Its extraordinary success appears to have rendered its 
members so arrogant that they became objects of jeal- 
ousy and bitter hatred to those who were not admitted 
to the favoured circle,—that is, to the large majority of 
the populace. An attack was made upon them while 
assembled in one of their general meetings. The building 
in which they met was set on fire, so that a great number 
of them perished in the flames: only the younger and 
more active, it is said, were able to escape. According 
to one account, Pythagoras himself perished with the 
others on this occasion, though some writers state that 
he died at Metapontum soon after the expulsion of his 
disciples from Crotona., A similar reaction took place 
in other parts of Italy; many of the Pythagoreans were 
killed, and many others were driven into exile. The 
brotherhood as an organization was completely sup- 
pressed. Amid the uncertainty which prevails in regard 
to the history of Pythagoras and his doctrines, we can 
form only an impertect conjecture respecting the greater 
number of his religious and philosophic tenets. None 
of his writings are extant; and what we know of his 
philosophy is derived mainly from writers who under- 
stood it very imperfectly. 

See AnprE Dacirr, “ Vie de Pythagore,”’ 1706; A. PosTELMAN, 
**Leven van Pythagoras,’”’ 1724; HAMBERGER, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Vita 
et Symbolis Pythagore,” 1678; Eirstocx, ‘‘ Historisch-kritisches 
Leben des weltweisen Pythagoras,’’ 1756; T1EzpDEMANN, ‘‘ Griechen- 
lands erste Philosophen, oder Leben des Orpheus, Pythagoras,’’ etc., 
1780; HernricH Ritter, ‘Geschichte der Pythagordischen Philo- 
sophie,” 1826; REINHOLD, “‘ Beitrag zur Erlauterung der Pythagora- 
ischen Metaphysik,” 1827; Ritter, “ History of Philosophy ;” G 
H. Lewes, ** Biographical History of Philosophy.” 

Pyth’e-as [Gr. IIvééac ; Fr. PyrH&e, pe’ta’] of Mas- 
silia, in Gaul, an ancient Greek navigator of unknown 
period. He probably lived between 350 and 200 B.c. 
He sailed to the western and northern parts of Europe, 
and wrote an account of his discoveries, which is not 
extant. He described a place called Thule, composed 
of a mixture of earth, sea, and air. His statements were 
credited by Hipparchus, but discredited by Strabo and 
others. 

Pythée. See PYTHEAS. 

Pyth’i-a, the name of the priestess of Apollo at 
Delphi, where she uttered oracles. 

Pythias. See Damon. 

Pyth/‘i-us, [isc] a surname of Apollo, applied to 
him because he was worshipped at Delphi, the ancient 
name of which was Pytho. 

Py’thon, [Ili#wv,] the name of a fabulous dragon of 
Delphi, killed by Apollo. 
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Quack’en-bos, (Grorcr PAYNE,) an American 
teacher and educational writer, born in New York in 
1826, has published an ‘‘ Advanced Course of Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric,” (1854,) “Primary History of the 
United States,” (1860,) “English Grammar,” (1862,) and 
other works. 

Quade, kwa’/deh, (MICHAEL FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philologist, born in Pomerania in 1628. He wrote much 
of what the Germans call mcrologie,—i.e. treatises on 
minute or unimportant subjects. Died in 1757. 


See Oevricus, ‘‘ Memoria M. F. Quade,”’ 1758. 


Quaden, kwa’den, (MArruHtAs,) a German geogra- 
pher, born at Kilkenbach ; died at Cologne in 1609. 

Quad-ra/tus, [Gr. Kodparoc,| an early Christian min- 
ister, who, according to Saint Jerome, was chosen Bishop 
of Athens in 125 A.D. He presented an Apology for 
the Christian religion to Adrian in 126 A.D. 

Quadri, kw4’dree, (ANTONIO,) an Italian writer on 
statistics and political economy, was born at Vicenza in 
1777. He obtained in 1815 the office of secretary of the 
government at Venice. 

Quadri, (GIovANNI Lopovico,) an Italian architect 
and engraver, born at Bologna in 1700; died in 1748. 

Quad-ri-ga’ri-us, (QUINTUS CLAUDIUS,) a Roman 
historian, lived about 80 B.c. He wrote Roman Annals, 
some extracts from which are preserved by Aulus 
Gellius. 

Quadrio, kw4’dre-o, (FRANCESCO SAVERIO,) a learned 
Italian Jesuit and critic, born in Valtellina in 1695. He 
was employed as professor at Padua, Bologna, Venice, 
etc. He published, besides other works, a general his- 
tory of poetry of all nations, (‘‘ Storia e Ragione d’ogni 
Poesia,” 7 vols., 1739-59,) a work of great labour and 
some value. It contains extracts from a great number 
of poets. Died in 1756. 

Quaglio, kwAl’yo, (ANGELO,) an able scene-painter, 
was a brother of the following. Died in 1815. 

Quaglio, (DOMENICO,) a painter, born at Munich in 
1786, was surnamed THE GERMAN CANALETTO. He 
acquired a wide reputation as a painter of architecture. 
Among his works is a picture of the Ratisbon Cathedral. 
He contributed much to revive a taste for the archi- 
tecture of the middle ages. Died in 1837. His father. 
GIUSEPPE, born in 1747, was a skilful scene-painter. 
Died at Munich in 1828. 

See NaG.er, ‘‘ Allgememes Kiinstler-Lexikon.”” 


Quaglio, (GruLIo,) an Italian fresco-painter, born at 
Laino, was the ancestor of several artists, noticed above 
and below. Died in 1800. 

Quaglio, (LORENzO,) an architect, born at Laino in 
1730, was a son of Giovanni Maria, an architect, who 
worked at Vienna. Lorenzo designed theatres at Man- 
heim and Frankfort. He died at Munich in 1804. He 
was an uncle of Giuseppe, noticed above, and father of 
Grlovannr Marta, a painter of architecture and dra- 
matic scenery, who was born in 1772. 

Quain, kwan, (Jonrs,) a skilful anatomist, born at 
Mallow, Ireland, studied in Paris. He distinguished 
himself as professor of anatomy and physiology in the 
London University, now called University College, and 
resigned this position in 1836. His chief work is “ Ele- 
ments of Anatomy,” (6th edition, 1856,) which is said to 
be better than any English work previously published 
on systematic anatomy. Died in 1865. 

Quain, (RICHARD,) a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, and a distinguished anatomist and surgeon, was 
born at Mallow. He became professor of anatomy at 
University College, London, about 1836. He was ap- 
pointed professor of clinical surgery at the University 
College Hospital in 1848. He published an excellent 
work entitled “The Anatomy of the Arteries of the 
Human Body,” (1845.) 

Quain, (RICHARD,) a cousin of the preceding, became 
a physician to the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, and 
invented an instrument called the Stethometer. 


QUATREMERE 


Quaini, kwi/nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Bologna in 1611, was particularly successful in 
painting architectural views. Died about 1680. 

Quaini, (LODOVICO,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Bologna in 1643, and was a pupil of Carlo Cignani, 
whom he imitated. Heis said to have painted the land- 
scapes and architecture of some of Cignani’s great works, 
He worked in partnership with Franceschini at Rome, 
Genoa, etc., and painted some historical pictures com- 
posed by himself. Died in 1717. 

Quandt, kw4nt, (JOHANN GorfTLoB,) a German writer 
on fine arts, born at Leipsic in 1787, became distin- 
guished as an amateur and collector of pictures. Among 
his works are “Excursions in the Domain of Art,” and 
“Tectures on Atsthetics.” Died in 1859, < 

Quanz, kw4nts, (JOHANN JOACHIM,) a German com- 
poser, born near Gottingen in 1697; died-in 1773. 

Quarenghi, kw4-rén/Zee, (GIACOMO IL CAVALIERE,) 
an Italian architect, born at Bérgamo in 1744. . Invited 
by the empress Catherine, he went to Saint Petersburg, 
and acquired a high reputation by works erected in that 
city. Among these are the Exchange, and the Theatre 
of the Hermitage. Died in 1817. 


See NaGter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 


Quarin, kw4-reen’, (JOSEPH,) a German physician, 
born at Vienna in 1733. He gained distinction by 
his writings on Fevers and Inflammations, (1774,) and 
became first physician to the emperor Joseph II. Died 
in 1814. 

Quarles, kwérlz, (FRANCIS,) a quaint but popular 
English poet, born in Essex in 1592. He was secretary 
to Archbishop Usher before 1641, and was then deprived 
of his situation by the Irish rebellion. In the civil war 
he favoured the royalist party. His most popular poem 
is entitled ‘“ Emblems,” (1635,) and has been often re- 
printed. Among his other works are ‘‘ Divine Poems,” 
“ Fadassa,” and a “‘ History of Samson.” ‘We find in 
Quarles,” says Headley, “original imagery, striking 
sentiment, fertility of expression, and happy combina- 
tions.” Died in 1644. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. v., (1822;) Woop, ‘‘ Athenz 
Oxonienses ;”? ALLIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Quarles, (JOHN,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in Essex in 1624. He wrote several poems.. Died in 
1665. 

Quarré, kara’, (ANTOINETTE SUZANNE,) a French 
poetess, born at Recey-sur-Ource in 1813; died at Dijon 
in 1847. 

7p ear eee de Breau, de, deh katr’fazh’ deh bro, 
(JEAN LoutIs ARMAND,) a French naturalist, born in the 
department of Gard in 1810. He became professor of 
anatomy and ethnology at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Paris. His favourite science is zoology. He has 
written numerous works, among which are “Souvenirs 
of a Naturalist,” (2 vols., 1854,) and “ Anatomical and 
Zoological Researches made during a Voyage to Sicily.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” ‘‘ North British Review” 
for February, 1858; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for April, 1858. 

Quatremére, katr’mair’, (ETIENNE MARC,) an emi- 
nent French Orientalist, born in Paris, July 12, 1782. He 
was admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1815, 
and became professor of Hebrew, Syriac, etc. at the 
College of France in 1819. Among his principal works 
are “Researches on the Language and Literature of 
Egypt,” (1808,) “ Geographical and Historical Memoirs 
of Egypt,” (2 vols., 1810,) and a “ History of the Mon- 
gols of Persia,” (1836.) Died in 1857. He had a library 
of about 50,000 volumes. His father was first-cousin 
to Quatremére de Quincy. ‘ Few savants,” says Ernest 
Renan, “can be compared to him for extent and accuracy 
of erudition.” 

See ReNnan’s article in the ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Quatremére de Quincy, k&tr’mair’ deh kan’se’, 
(ANTOINE CHRYSOSTOME,) a French archzologist and 
art-critic, was born in Paris in October, 1755. He pub- 
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lished the first volume of his “ Dictionary of Architec- 
ture” in 1788. In 1791 he was elected to the Legislative 
- Assembly, and in 1797 was condemned to deportation 
as a royalist; but he escaped. He was appointed in- 
tendant of arts and public monuments in 1815, and 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts in 1816. 
Among his works are “ Letters to Canova on the Elgin 
Marbles,” (1818,) an “Essay on the Nature, Object, and 
Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts,” (1823,) and a 
“History of the Life and Works of Raphael,” (1824.) 
Died in 1849. 

See Qutrarp, “‘La France Littéraire ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Quatremére-Disjonval, katr’mair’ de’zhdn’val’, 
(DENIS BERNARD,) a naturalist, born in Paris about 
1754, was a brother of Quatremere de Quincy. He was 
very eccentric, and was confined for some years in an 
asylum for the insane. Died in 1830. 

Quatremére-Roissy, katr’mair’ Rwa’se’, (JEAN 
Nicoras,) a French writer of biography and tales, born 
in Paris in 1754, was an uncle of Etienne Marc, above 
noticed. Died in 1834. 

Quattromani, kwAt-tRo-m4/nee, (SERTORIO,) an Ital- 
ian writer, born at Cosenza in 1541; died in 1611. 

Queen3s’/ber-ry, (WILLIAM DoucLas,) fourth DUKE 
oF, and Earl of March, a Scottish peer, born about 1724, 
was notorious for his vices. He became Duke of Queens- 
berry about 1778, and inherited a large fortune. Died, 
without issue, in 1810. 

See “‘ Life of George Selwyn,’’ by J. H. Jesse. 


Queiros, de, da ka’e-rés, or Quiros, de, da kee’réds, 
(PEDRO FERNANDEZ,) a Spanish or Portuguese navi- 
gator, born about 1560, commanded an_ exploring 
expedition sent from Callao in 1605. He discovered 
‘Tahiti, the New Hebrides, and other small islands of 
the Pacific, and wrote a narrative of his voyage. Died 
at Panama in 1614. 

Quekett, kwék’et, (JoHN,) an English microscopist, 
born in Somersetshire in 1815. He published a ‘ Treat- 
ise on the Use of the Microscope,” and ‘ Lectures on 
Histology,” (1854.) He succeeded Professor Owen as 
conservator of the Hunterian Museum in London. Died 
in 1861. 

Quelen, de, deh keh’l6n’, (HyacINrHE Lovuls,) a 
French prelate, born in Paris in 1778. He became 
Archbishop of Paris in 182t, and a member of the 
French Academy in 1824. Died in 1839. 


See Henrron, “ Vie et Travaux de M. de Quelen,”’ 1840 ; BELLE- 
MARE, ‘‘M. de Quelen pendant dix Ans,” 18409. 


Quellinus. See QUELLYN. 

Quellyn, kwél-lin’, (ArTus,) a Flemish sculptor, born 
at Antwerp in 1630, was a nephew of Erasmus, noticed 
below. Died in 1715. 

Quellyn, [Lat. QUELLI/NUS,| (ERASMUS,) an eminent 
Flemish painter of history and landscapes, born at Ant- 
werp in 1607. His design, colour, and distribution of 
light and shade are commended. Among his works 
are a “Repose in Egypt,” a “Last Supper,” and “The 
Guardian Angel.” Died in 1678. 

Quellyn, (JAN ERasmMus,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Antwerp in 1629 or 1630, and was a good 
painter of history. He worked in his native city and 
other towns of Flanders. A picture of “Christ healing 
the Sick” is called his master-piece. ‘Some of his 
works,” says Descamps, ‘may be compared to those 
of Paul Veronese.” Died in 1715. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Quenstedt, kwén/stét, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a Ger- 
man Lutheran theologian, born at Quedlinburg in 1617. 
He was professor of theology at Wittenberg, and pub- 
lished several works. Died in 1688. 

Quental, do, do kén-tal’, (BARTHOLOMEU,) a Por- 
tuguese theologian, born in one of the Azores in 1626. 
He was the author of works which are said to be well 
written. Died in 1698. 

Quentel or Quentell, kwén’tel, (HEINRICH,) a cele- 
brated printer of Cologne, flourished in the fifteenth 
century. 

Quentin, kén’tan’, (NICOLAS,) a French painter, born 
at Dijon, where he died in 1636. 
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Quer y Martinez, kair e mar-tee/néth, (Jost,) a 
Spanish botanist, born at Perpignan in 1695. He pub- 
lished a Flora of Spain according to the system of Tourne- 
fort,— Flora Espafiola, o Historia de las Plantas que 
se crian en Espafia,” (6 vols., 1762-84.) He is said to 
have been the first Spaniard who published a work on 
Spanish plants. Died in 1764. 

Quérard, ka/rar’, (JosepH Marik,) a French bibli- 
ographer, born at Rennes in 1797. He published an 
important work on French bibliography, entitled “La 
France Littéraire, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique,” (1o 
vols., 1826-42.) He left several unfinished works. Died 
about December 1, 1865. 

See ‘‘ Life and Works of J. M. Quérard,”’ by O. Hamst, London, 
1867; QuERARD, ‘‘La France Littéraire,’’ tome xi. 

Querbeuf, de, deh kér’buf’, (Yves MATHURIN Ma- 
RIE,) a French “¢térateur, born at Landerneau in 1726; 
died about 1799. 

Quercetanus, the Latin of DUCHESNE, which see. 

Quercia, della, dél’/l4 kwér’cha, (JAcopo,) an able 
Italian sculptor, born near Sienna about 1378. He 
decorated the Duomo or Cathedral of Florence with 
some bas-reliefs, and sculptured the ornaments of the 
door-way of San Petronio at Bologna. Died in 1442. 

Querenghi, kwa-rén/Zee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Padua in 1546. He was secretary of the Sacred 
College at Rome under five popes. He wrote verses in 
Latin and Italian. Died in 1633. 

Querini, kw4-ree/nee, or Quirini, kwe-ree/nee, [ Lat. 
QueEri’/Nus,] (ANGELO MArté,) CARDINAL, an eminent 
Italian writer, born of a noble family at Venice in 1680. 
He published on the liturgy of the Greek Church a 
work entitled “ Officium Quadrigesimale Grzecorum,” 
(1721.) About 1722 he was made Archbishop of Corft. 
He was translated to the see of Brescia in 1728, soon 
after which he became librarian of the Vatican. Among 
his works are “Specimen of Brescian Literature,” 
(“Specimen Literaturze Brixianz,” 1739,) and many 
Latin Epistles, (1742-49.) Voltaire dedicated his “Sémi- 
ramis” to Querini, who was remarkable for his amiable 
virtues. Died in 1755. 

See his autobiography, *‘Commentarius de Rebus pertinentibus 
ad A. M. Querinum,” 2 vols., 1749; BReiTHauPT, “Geschichte des 
Cardinal Querini,’’ 1752; C. F. Horrman, ‘‘ Programma de Quirino 
glorioso,’’ 1753; SAMBuCA, “‘ Lettera intorno alla Morte del Cardinal 
Quirini,” 1757; T1rpapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri ;”’ “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Querlon, de, deh kér’]bn’, (ANNE GABRIEL MEUS- 
NIER,) a French editor and compiler, born at Nantes in 
1702. He edited the works of many ancient and mod- 
ern authors, and was for twenty years editor of a journal 
entitled ‘Les Petites Affiches.” Died in 1780. 

Querno, kwér’no, (CAMILLO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Monopoli about 1470. He wrote a Latin poem en- 
titled “ Alexias.” Died at Naples in 1528. 

Querouaille. See KEROUAL, DE, (LOUTSE.) 

Quesnay, ki’nd’, (FRANGCOIS,) a French physician, 
distinguished as a political economist, was born at Mérei, 
near Montfort Amaury, in 1694. He was self-educated, 
and settled in Paris about 1737. He purchased the 
office of physician-in-ordinary to the king about 1745. 
He advocated the abolition of corvées, free trade in grain, 
and other reforms, which have been since adopted. 
Among his works was one entitled “ Economic Pic- 
ture,” (“Tableau économique,” 1758.) He was called 
the chief of the sect of économistes, whose favourite maxim 
was “ Laissez faire et laissez passer,” (‘‘ Let things take 
care of themselves.”) Died in 1774. Turgot was one 
of his disciples. 

See “Vie de Quesnay,” prefixed to his works; GRANDJEAN DE 
Foucny, ‘‘Eloge de Quesnay;’’ ALBon, “Eloge historique de M. 
Quesnay,’’ 1775; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Quesné, ka’na’, (JAcQquES SALBIGOYTON,) a French 
littérateur, born at Pavilly in 1778; died in 1859. 

See ‘‘ Confessions de J. S. Quesné,”’ 3 vols., 1828-35. 


Quesne, du. See DUQUESNE. 

Quesnel, ka’nél’, (FRANGOIS,) a painter, of French 
pe born at Edinburgh about 1544; died in Paris in 
1619. 

Quesnel, (FRANGOIS JEAN BAPTISTE,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1765 ; 
died in 1819. 


eas &; cass; & hard; & aS 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas 2; thasin this. 


(t@=See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Quesnel, (Louis FraNGol!s,) a French general, born 
in Paris in 1773. He distinguished himself in Spain, 
(1808-11.) Died in 1815. 

Quesnel, (PAsquiEr,) a French Jansenist writer, born 
in Paris in 1634. He became a priest of the Oratory, 
from which he was expelled in 1684 because he refused 
to sign a formulary which condemned Jansenism. To 
escape persecution, he retired to Brussels in 1685, and 
published his work on the New Testament, called “ Ré- 
flexions morales,” etc., (1694,) which was condemned 
by the spiritual and temporal powers and anathematized 
by the pope in the famous bull “ Unigenitus,” (1713.) 
Quesnel wrote other works, and, after the death of Ar- 
nauld, was regarded as the chief of the Jansenists. He 
died at Amsterdam in 1719. 


See “Causa Quesnelliana,”’ Brussels, 1704; Morkrt, * Diction- 
naire Historique ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Quesnel, (PIERRE,) a French writer, born at Dieppe 

- about 1699. He wrote a ‘“ History of the Jesuits,” (4 

vols., 1740,) in which he shows himself hostile, to that 
society. Died about 1774. 

Quesnoy, du. See DuUQUESNOY. 

Questel, ka’tél’, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) a French 
architect, born in Paris in 1807. He obtained medals 
of the first class in 1852 and 1855. 

Quetant, keh-t6n’, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French 
dramatic author, born in Paris in 1733; died in 1823. 

Quetelet, ket-l4’, (LAMBERT ADOLPHE JACQUES,) a 
Belgian astronomer, born at Ghent in 1796. He became 
director of the Royal Observatory of Brussels in 1828, 
and perpetual secretary of the Royal Academy in 1834. 
Among his numerous works are “Criminal Statistics 
of Belgium,” (1832,) “ Elements of Astronomy,” (4th 
edition, 1848,) and “ Annals of the Royal Observatory,” 
(14 vols., 1843-59.) He contributed many scientific 
articles to various journals. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Quetif, keh-téf’, (JAcQuEs), a learned French Do- 
minican monk, born in Paris in 1618. He wrote 
“Scriptores Ordinis Przdicatorum recensiti,” (2 vols., 
1719-21,) which contains notices of many Dominicans 
who were authors. Died in 1698. 

Quevedo. See MAUZINHO. 

Quevedo y Villegas, de, da k4-va’po e vél-ya’gas, 
usually called simply Quevedo, (FRANCcIsco Gomez— 
go’méth,) an eminent and original Spanish author and 
satirist, born in Madrid in September, 1580. He was 
brought up in the royal palace by his mother, who was a 
lady of the bed-chamber, and learned the ancient lan- 
guages at Alcala. He was distinguished for his gallantry, 
was an expert swordsman, and fought several duels. In 
the prime of life he was employed in important affairs 
at Naples by the viceroy, the Duke of Ossufia. He 
wrote in prose and verse a variety of works, which were 
very popular. Among his prose works are “ Suefios,” 
(‘* Visions,” or Dreams,” 1649,) which are greatly ad- 
mired for their wit and humour, and “ Life of the Great 
Knave,” (“Vida del gran Tacano,”) a romance. He 
wrote dramas, (which are lost,) odes, sonnets, satires, etc. 
He is said to have resembled Voltaire in his talent 
for ridicule, his versatility, and the skill with which he 
arraigned abuses before the tribunal of public opinion. 
He suffered much political persecution, and was im- 
prisoned several years. Died in 1645. 

See Don Pasto Antonio pe Tarsta, ‘Vida de Don Fr. de 


Quevedo y Villegas,’ Madrid, 1663; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 


rale;” TickNor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature,” vol. ii. ; BAENA 
“* Hijos de Madrid,” vol. 4 ‘ 


Queverdo, keh-vér’do’/, (FRANCOIS MARIE ISIDORE,) 
a French designer and etcher, born in Bretagne in 1740; 
died in 1808. 

Quicherat, késh’r4’, (Jutxs,) a French antiquary, 
-born in Paris in 1815, has written several works on 
French antiquities and on the history of Joan of Arc. 

Quicherat, (Louis,) a lexicographer, a brother of the 
preceding, was born in Paris in 1799. He published an 
excellent ‘“ Poetical Treasury of the Latin Language,” 
(“Thesaurus poeticus Linguze Latine,” 1836,) and a 
Latin-French Dictionary, (1844,) which is said to be the 
best work of the kind published in France. 

Quick, (JOHN,) an English nonconformist minister, 
born at Plymouth in 1636. He wrote, besides other 
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works, “Synodicon in Gallia reformata,” (1692.) He 
preached in London for many years. Died in 1706. 

Quick, (JoHN,) an English comedian, born in London 
in 1748; died in 1831. 

Quien. See LEQUIEN. 

Qui-e’tus, a Roman, who in 260 A.D. was supported 
by part of the army as emperor or partner of his brother 
Macrianus in imperial power. He was put to death in 
Asia by Odenatus in 262 A.D. 

Quignones. See QUINONES. 

Quillet, ke’y4’, (CLAUDE,) a French writer of Latin 
poetry, sometimes called CaLvipus Larus, was born at 
Chinon, in Touraine, in 1602. He wrote a poem entitled 
“On the Method of having Beautiful Offspring,” (*¢ Calli- 
peedia, seu de pulchrz Prolis habendz Ratione,” 1655,) 
which was generally admired. Died in 1661. 

Quilliard, ke’e-yarx’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) a French 
painter and etcher, born in Paris in 1711; died in Lisbon 
in 1733. 

Quin, (JAMES,) an eminent English actor, born in 
London in 1693, was a grandson of Mark Quin, a lord 
mayor of Dublin. He began to perform at Drury Lane 
about 1716, obtained great success in the 7é/e of “ Fal- 
staff” in 1720, and was the most popular actor of England 
until he was surpassed by Garrick. He taught, elocution 
to Prince George, (afterwards George III.) On hearing 
that king’s first speech from the throne, Quin exclaimed, 
“T taught the boy to speak.” He once released the poet 
Thomson from prison by payment of the debt for which 
he was confined. He retired from the stage in 1748. 
Died at Bath in 1766. 


See a ‘‘ Life of Quin,’ anonymous, 1766. 


Quinault, ke’nd’, (Jean BaprisrE MAuRIcE,) a 
French comic actor, born in Paris about 1690; died 
in 1744. 

Quinault, (JEANNE FRANGCOISE,) a comic actress, 
a sister of the preceding, was born about 1700; died 
in 1783. 

Quinault, (PHILIPPE,) a French dramatic poet, born 
in Paris in 1635. He produced in his youth several 
tragedies and comedies, among which is ‘‘La Mére 
Coquette,” (1664,) and was admitted into the French 
Academy in 1670. His reputation is founded chiefly on 
his operas, the music of which was composed by Lulli. 
Between 1672 and 1686 Quinault and Lulli produced 
fourteen operas, among which “ Armide” (1686) is the 
master-piece. Others-are entitled “ Cadmus,” ‘ Alceste,” 
“Tsis,” .Persée,” “Roland, svete. allen iss calledmapy, 
some the first writer of French operas. ‘‘ What can be 
more beautiful, and even sublime,” says Voltaire, “than 
this chorus in ‘ Alceste,’ ‘Tout mortel doit ici paraitre’?” 
etc. Died in 1688. 


See ‘‘Vie de Quinault,’’ prefixed to his Works, 5 vols., 1739; 
CrapetetT, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Quinault,” 1824; PeRRAULT, 
‘‘Les Hommes illustres ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Quinault-Dufresne, ke’nd’ dii/frén’, ( ABRAHAM 
ALEXIs,) a popular French actor, born at Verdun-sur- 
le-Doubs in 1693. He performed in tragedy and high 
comedy. He was a brother of Jean B. M. Quinault, 
noticed above. Died in 1767. 

Quin’/by, (Isaac F.,) an American general, born in 
New Jersey, graduated at West Point about 1843. He 
became a brigadier-general of volunteers early in 1862, 
and commanded a division of General Grant’s army in 
the operations against Vicksburg in 1863. 

Quincey, De. See DE QUINCEY. 

Quinctilianus. See QUINTILIAN. 

Quin’/c¥, (EDMUND,) an American writer and oppo- 
nent of slavery, ason of Josiah Quincy, noticed below, 
was born in Boston in 1808. He contributed to several 
newspapers and periodicals, and wrote “ Wensley, a 
Story without a Moral,” (1854.) 

Quin/c¥, (JoHN,) an English medical writer, practised 
medicine in London. Among his works is “ Lexicon 
Physico-Medicum.” Died in 1723. 

Quincy, (JosiAH,) an American orator and patriot, 
born in Massachusetts in 1744, was a son of Josiah 
Quincy, a merchant of Boston. He became a lawyer, 
and began about 1767 to write political essays against 
the measures of the British ministry. He also rendered 
important services to the popular cause by his fervid 
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and powerful eloquence. His chief political work is 
“Observations on the Boston Port Bill, with Thoughts 
on Civil Government,” etc., (1774.) He gave proof of 
moral courage by defending Captain Preston and several 
soldiers in their trial for killing certain citizens in the 
Boston massacre of March, 1770. To promote the public 
welfare and the cause of liberty, he made a voyage to 
England in October, 1774. He heard and reported a 
celebrated speech made by Lord Chatham in defence 
of the Americans, January 20, 1775. He conferred with 
Dr. Franklin and other friends of the cause in England, 
and hastened to return with counsels and plans which it 
was not prudent to commit to writing; but before the 
end of his voyage he died at sea, April, 1775. He was 
deeply lamented by the public. 


See a ‘“‘ Life of Josiah Quincy, Jr.,”’ by his son Jos1an, 1825. 


Quincy, (JostAH,) an eminent statesman and scholar, 
born in Boston on the 4th of February, 1772, was a son 
of the preceding. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1790, and studied law. He joined the Federalist party, 
and represented Boston in Congress from 1804 to 1813. 
During this period he opposed the measures of the 
dominant party with great energy and decision. He 
made a celebrated speech against the bill for the admis- 
sion of Louisiana in 1811, and opposed the war of 1812. 
‘He was equal to the emergency,” says R. W. Griswold, 
“and sustained himself on all occasions with manly in- 
dependence, sound argument, and fervid declamation.” 
He was a member of the Senate of Massachusetts from 
1814 to 1820, became a judge of the municipal court of 
Boston in 1822, and served as mayor of Boston from 
1823 to 1829. In 1829 he was elected president of Har- 
vard University. He published, besides other works, 
a “Memoir of Josiah Quincy, Jr.,” (1825,) a “ History 
of Harvard University,” (2 vols., 1840,) ‘Speeches in 
Congress and Orations,” and a “ Life of John Q. Adams,” 
(1858.) He resigned the presidency of Harvard in 1845. 
In 1856 he publicly advocated the election of Colonel 
Fremont to the Presidency. He died in July, 1864, aged 
ninety-two. 

See “Life of Josiah Quincy,” by his son, Epmunp Quincy; R. 
W. Griswo _p, ‘‘ Prose Writers. of America ;’?’ DuycKINCk, ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature,” vol. i. 

Quincy, de, deh kan’se’, (CHARLES Sevin—seh- 
van’,) MARQuIS, a French general and military writer, 
born near Meaux in 1666. He wrote a “ Military His- 
tory of the Reign of Louis XIV.,” (8 vols., 1726.) Died 

“in 1736. 
Quincy, de, (QUATREMERE.) See QUATREMERE. 
Quinet, ke’nd’, (EDGaR,) a French writer and phi- 
losopher, born at Bourg (Ain) in 1803, became a friend 
of Michelet. He obtained in 1842 in the College of 
France a chair of southern literatures, (/ittératures méri- 
dionales.) We acted with the republicans ( extréme gauche) 
in the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies of 1848-9. 
Among his various works are ‘‘ Prometheus,” a poem, 
(1838,) “Germany and Italy: Philosophy and Poetry,” 
(1839,) “The Genius of Religions,” (1843,) and “The 
Revolutions of Italy,” (3 vols., 1852.) He was banished 
from France in 1852. 
See Cuassin, ‘'E. Quinet, sa Vie et son CEuvre,’’ 1859; G. 
Prancue, ‘‘ Portraits Littéraires ;’? BATAILLARD, ‘‘ Guvre philoso- 
phique et sociale d’E. Quinet,”’ 1845; Quint, ‘‘ Histoire de mes 
Idées,” 1858; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
Quineite, ke’nét’, (NrcoLas Marik,) a French revo- 
lutionist, born at Soissons in 1762. He was elected to 
the Convention in 1792, and was one of the four com- 
missaries sent to arrest Dumouriez, who seized and 
delivered them to the Austrians, (April, 1793.) He was 
minister of the interior for a short time in 1799. Died 
in 1821. 
Quifiones, de, da kén-yo’nés, sometimes written 
Quignonez, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish cardinal, born in 
_ the kingdom of Leon, became confessor to Charles V. 
_ He negotiated the release of Pope Clement VIL, de- 
tained or besieged by the Spanish army, in 1527. He 
published “Breviarium Romanum,” (1535.) Died in 
1540. 

Quinsonas, de, deh kAn’so’n4s’, (FRANCOIS DuGas,) 
a French poet, born at Lyons in 1719, wrote epigrams 
against Voltaire. Died in 1768. 4 


Quintana, kén-t4’na, (MANUEL Jos#,) an eminent 
Spanish poet and patriot, was born in Madrid in Apiil, 
1772. He studied law at Salamanca, where he formed 
a friendship with Melendez and Cienfuegos. He began 
to write verses about 1790. His “Ode to the Sea” 
(1798) is one of the most beautiful in the Spanish lan- 
guage. He wrote other excellent odes, one of which 
is ‘On the Battle of Trafalgar.” In 1807 he published 
the first volume of the ‘“ Lives of Celebrated Spaniards,” 
(3 vols., 1807-34,) which is highly commended. Between 
1808 and 1814 he employed his talents and influence 
against the French invaders, and wrote several eloquent 
manifestoes for the national party. These services were 
rewarded with rigorous imprisonment for: six years 
(1814-20) by Ferdinand VII., who was offended because 
Quintana advocated liberal principles. He propitiated 
the king by an ode in honour of his marriage in 1828, 
and was permitted to return to Madrid. In 1835 he 
was appointed director-general of public instruction, 
and became a senator. He directed the education 
of the young queen in 1840-43. He was publicly 
crowned with laurel by the queen in 1855. Died in 
March, 1857. 

See Ticknor,) ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’ KENNEDY, 
“Modern Poets of Spain ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Quinte-Curce. See Quinrus Currius. 

Quin-til/i-an, [Lat. QUINTILIA/NUS or QUINCTILIA’- 
NuS; Fr. QUINTILIEN, kan’te’le-A.n’,] (Marcus FABIUS,) 
a celebrated Roman critic and teacher of rhetoric, was 
born probably between 40 and 50a.D. Jerome states 
that he was a native of Calagurris, (Calahorra,) in the 
northern part of Spain; but some modern writers think 
he was born in Rome. He obtained a high reputation 
as a pleader, and was the first public instructor who 
received from the imperial treasury a regular salary. 
Among his pupils was the Younger Pliny. He taught 
rhetoric for twenty years, and retired from that pro- 
fession in the reign of Domitian, who appointed him 
preceptor of his grand-nephews. [lis chief work is a 
treatise on the education of an orator, “ Institutio Ora- 
toria,” divided into twelve books. This is the most 
complete and methodical treatise on rhetoric that has 
come down to us from antiquity. An entire copy of it 
was found by Poggio at Saint Gall in 1417. His style 
is clear, elegant, and highly polished. His practical 
ideas are good, but his criticisms are rather superficial. 
He gives judicious precepts for students, and interesting 
details of the education and classic studies of the an- 
cients. His merit consists in sound judgment, propriety, 
and good taste, rather than in originality or elevation of 
mind. He is supposed to have died about 118 A.D. He 
wrote a work on the corruption or decadence of elo- 
quence, ‘De Causis Corruptz Eloquentiz,” which is 
not extant. His “Institutio” has been translated into 
English by Guthrie (1756) and Patsall, (1774.) 

See Ruoicer, ‘‘De Quintiliano Pzdagogo,”’ 1850; V. Orro, 
‘*Quintilian und Rousseau,”’ 1836; J. Janin, ‘‘Pline le Jeune et 
Quintilien,”’ 1838; Hummet, “ Quintiliani Vita,’’ 1843; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,”’ 

Quintilianus. See QUINTILIAN. 

Quintilien. See QuINTILIAN. 

Quintinie, de la, deh 14 kAn’te’ne’, (JEAN,) an emi- 
nent French gardener and writer on gardening, was born 
at Chabanais (Angoumois) in 1626. He was appointed 
intendant of the fruit-gardens of the king at Versailles 
in 1673. He made much improvement in the cultivation 
of fruit-trees, and left a work which was for a long time 
the guide of French cultivators. It is entitled “ Direc- 
tions for Fruit and Kitchen Gardens,” (‘‘ Instructions 
pour les Jardins fruitiers et potagers,” 1690.) Died in 
1688. 

. Quinto Curzio. See Quintus CurTIUuSs. 

Quin’tus Cal’a-ber or Q. Smyr-ne/us, (smir- 
nee/us,) [Fr. QUINTUS DE CALABRE, kAn‘tiiss’ deh k#’- 
labr’, or QUINTUS DE SMyRNE, kan’‘tiiss’ deh smérn,] 
a Greek poet, known only as the author of one poem, is 
supposed to have lived about 500 A.D. He is called 
CALABER because a manuscript of his work was found 
in Calabria. According to his own statement, he was a 
native of Smyrna. He wrote a continuation of Homer’s 
“Tliad,” (‘Oujoov Tlapadiréueva,) which contains some 
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beautiful passages. The subjects of it are those events 
of the Trojan war which are not related by Homer. 

Quintus Claudius Quadrigarius. See QUADRI- 
GARIUS. 

Quin’tus Cur’tius (kur’she-us) Rt’fus, [ Fr. QUINTE- 
Curce, kant kiirss; It. QuiInro CuRZzIO, kwén/to 
koort’se-o,] a Roman historian of uncertain period, is 
supposed to have lived after the Augustan age. Nothing 
is known of kis birthplace or personal history. We 
find in ancient writers no passage which certainly refers 
to him. He is the author of a “History of Alexan- 
der the Great,” (““De Rebus Alexandri Magni Regis 
Macedonum,”) in ten books, of which the first and second 
are lost. The merit of this history is variously estimated. 
His style is easy, clear, and rhetorical. He is deficient 
in critical judgment and in a knowledge of geography 
and military tactics. Among his modern admirers are 
Vossius, Bayle, Rapin, Tiraboschi, and La Harpe. His 
work has been translated into English by Brende and 
Digby. 

See Burrmann, “Ueber das Leben des Geschichtschreibers 
Quintus Curtius Rufus,’? 1820; J. E. MUvrer, “Programma de 
Q. Curtio Rufo,” 1695; Apotex Hirt, “‘ Ueber das Leben des 
Geschichtschreibers Q. Curtius Rufus,’’? 1820; Nrzsunr, “ Kleine 
Schriften,’’ i. 


Quintus de Calabre or de Smyrne. 
TUS CALABER. 

Quiot du Passage, ke’o’ dii pa’sazh’, (JEROME 
JoacuHIM,) a French general, born at Alixan (Drome) in 
1775; died in 1849. 

Quirini. See QUERINI. 

Quirinus, a surname of RoMULUS, (which see.) 


See QUIN- 


Quiroga, ke-ro’g4, (JosE,) a Spanish Jesuit, born in 
Galicia in 1797. About 1745 he was sent by the King 
of Spain to explore Patagonia. He wrote a journal of 
his voyage, which was inserted by Charlevoix in his 
“History of Paraguay.” Died in 1784. 

Quiros, kee’rdés, (LORENZO,) a Spanish painter, born 
in Estremadura in 1717. He worked at Seville, and 
imitated Murillo with success. Died in 1789. 

Quiros, (PeEDRO.) See QuUEIRos. 

Quirot, ke’ro’, (/EAN BApristrE,) a French advocate, 
born in Franche-Comté about 1760, was a moderate 
member of the Convention, (1792-95.) In the trial of 
the king he voted for imprisonment. Died in 1830. 

Quistorp, kwis’torp, (JOHANN,) a German Lutheran 
divine and biblical commentator, born at Rostock in 
1584. He became professor of divinity in his native 
city in 1614, Died in 1648. 

Quistorp, von, fon kwis’torp, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) 
a German jurist, born at Rostock in 1737, became pro- 
fessor of law at Biitzow. Died in 1795. 

Quita, kee’té, (DomINGos pos RkEIs,) a Portuguese 
poet, born in 1728. He wrote ‘Inez de Castro,” and 
other tragedies. Died in 1770. 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Quit/man, (JoHN ANTHoNy,) an American general 
and Democratic politician, born in Dutchess county, 
New York, in 1799. Appointed to the command of a 
brigade in 1846, he fought with distinction in the prin- 
cipal engagements of the Mexican war, and was subse- 
quently elected Governor of Mississippi. He was chosen 
a member of Congress in 1855 and in 1857. Diedin 1858. 


See CLargorne, “‘ Life of J. A. Quitman,’ 1860. 


FR: 


Rabanis, rf’bi/néss’, (JEAN,) a French historian, born 
about 1800. He wrote a “ History of Bordeaux,” (Ist 
vol., 1837.) 

Raban Maur. See RABANUS. 

Rabanus Maurus Magnentius, r4-ba’nis mdéw’- 
rus m4g-nén/se-us, [Fr. RABAN Maur, ra/bdn’ mor,] a 
German theologian, born at or near Mentz about 786 or 
776 A.D. He became Archbishop of Mentz in 847. He 
wrote commentaries on Scripture, and was regarded as 
one of the greatest scholars and writers of his time. 
Died in 856 A.D. 

See ‘‘ Gallia Christiana ;’? “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rabaut, ra’bo’, (PAUL,) an eminent French Protestant 
minister, born at Bédarieux in 1718. He preached many 
va at Nimes, and was much persecuted. Died at 

imes in 1794. 

See J. Pons, ‘‘ Notice sur P. Rabaut,”’ 1808. 

Rabaut-Pommier, ra’bd’ po’me-a’, (JACQUES AN- 
TOINE,) a French Girondist, born at Nimes in 1744, was 
«son of the preceding. He was elected to the Conven- 
tion in 1792, was proscribed in 1793, and imprisoned 
until the 9th Thermidor, 1794. In 1801 he became pas- 
tor of the Protestant Church of Paris. Some French 
writers claim for him the honour of the discovery of 
vaccination. Died in 1820. 

See Haag, ‘La France protestante.”’ 

Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, rf’bd’ sAn’ta’te-én’, (JEAN 
PaUL,) a brother of the preceding, was born at Nimes in 
1743, and was a Protestant minister before the Revolu- 
tion. He distinguished himself by his eloquence in the 
Constituent Assembly, (1789-92,) and voted against the 
death of the king in the Convention. Having taken side 
with the Girondists, he was outlawed in July, and exe- 
cuted in December, 1793. He left several able historical 
and political works. 


See CoLtin bE Prancy, ‘Notice de Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,”” 
frefixed to his works, 1826; Haac, “La France protestante ;?? 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Rabbe, rab, (ALPHONSE,) a French /ittérateur, born 
at Riez, in Provence, in17386. He was one of the editors 
of the ‘‘ Biographie universelle des Contemporains,” by 
Rabbe, Boisjolin, and Saint-Preuve. Died in 1830. 

Rabel, ebay, (DANIEL,) a French painter of por- 
traits and flowers, was born about 1578; died after 1630. 


Rabel, (JEAN,) a painter and engraver, born at Beau- 
vais, was the father of the preceding. He painted 
portraits of several kings and queens. Died in Paris 
in 1603. 

Rabelesius. See RABELAIS. 

Rabelais, ra/beh-l4’ or rab’l4’, [Lat. RaBEL#/srvus, | 
(FRANGOIS,) a famous and humorous French satirist, 
born at Chinon, in Touraine, in 1495, or, as some Say, in 
1483. At an early age he joined the order of Franciscans, 
but, finding the monastic life incompatible with his genial 
disposition, he quitted the convent without the consent 
of his superiors. He had made himself master of Greek, 
Latin, and other languages. He was also versed in 
several sciences. It is difficult or impossible to distin- 
guish the real events of his life amidst the multitude of 
strange adventures and ludicrous anecdotes which are 
told respecting him. He began to study medicine at 
Montpellier about 1530, after which he practised at 
Lyons. In 1536 he accompanied to Rome the ambas- 
sador Cardinal Du Bellay, who had been his friend in 
early life. He obtained absolution from the pope for his 
neglect of the monastic vows, and took his degree in 
medicine at Montpellier in 1537. His chief work is a 
humorous romance, entitled “ The Pleasant Story of the 
Giant Gargantua and his Son Pantagruel,” (“Les Faits 
et Dicts du Géant Gargantua et de son Fils Panta- 
gruel,”) in which he satirizes all classes of society, es- 
pecially the monks. He obtained from Francis I. in 
1545 a privilege to print the third part of this work, 
The first part had been published anonymously in 1535. 
The work was denounced as heretical by the clergy and 
monks, but the author was protected by Francis I. He 
became curate of Meudon about 1545. Died about 1553. 

“The most celebrated,” says Hallam, “and certainly 
the most brilliant performance in the path of fiction that 
belongs to this age is that of Rabelais. Few books are, 
less likely to obtain the praise of a rigorous critic; but 
few have more the stamp of originality, or show a more 
redundant fertility always of language and sometimes of 
imagination.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”) ‘Beyond a doubt,” says Coleridge, ‘‘“he was 
among the deepest as well as boldest thinkers of his. 
age. . . . I class Rabelais with the great creative minds, 
Shakspeare, Dante, Cervantes, etc.” 
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A good edition of his chief work was published by 
Burgaud des Marets and Rathery, (2 vols., 1853.) 

See Devéciussz, ‘‘F. Rabelais,’ 1841; P. Lacroix, ‘‘ Vie de 
Rabelais,’ 1859; E. Nok1, ‘‘Légendes Francaises; Rabelais,’ 
1859; ALmQulsT, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis F. Rabelesii,’’ 
1838; ‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent French Writers,’”? by Mrs. 
SHELLEY; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1843 ; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review’’ for November, 
1849; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for November, 1839. 

Rabener, ra/beh-ner, (GOTLIEB WILHELM,) a popu- 
lar German writer, born near Leipsic in 1714, was an 
intimate friend of Gellert. He published a collection 
of satires in the form of letters, (1751,) also ‘“‘ Friendly 
Letters.” He was employed many years at Dresden as 
counsellor in the department of customs. Died in 1771. 

See Murr, “‘ An Rabeners Schatten,”’ 1771 ; GERviNus, ‘‘ Natio- 
nalliteratur,”’ 

Ra-bir’i-us, (CAtus,) a Roman poet, was a contem- 
porary of Virgil. He wrote a poem on the battle of 
Actium, fragments of which are extant. 

Rabirius, (CAtus,) a Roman, who was accused of 
complicity in the death of Saturninus. He was defended 
by Cicero (63 B.c.) in a speech, part of which is extant. 

Raboteau, rf’bo’td’, (PIERRE PAUL,) a French poet, 
born at La Rochelle in 1765; died in 1825. 

Rabou, r&’boo’, (CHARLES,) a French novelist and 
journalist, born in Paris in 1803. 

Rabuel, ra’bii-él’, (CLAUDE,) a French mathematician, 
born at Ponte-de-Vesle in 1669 ; died at Lyons in 1728. 

Rabus, ra’/bus, (PIETER,) a Dutch poet, born at Rot- 
terdam in 1660. He wrote “ Britain Delivered,” (‘‘ Ver- 
lost Britannie,” 1689,) and some prose works. Died in 
1702. 

Rabutin. See Bussy-RABUTIN. 

Rabutin, de, deh r@’bii’tan’, (FRANGOTS,) a French 
historical writer, was a grandfather of Bussy-Rabutin. 
He wrote a “History of the War between Henry II. 
and Charles V.,” (15§55.) Died in 1582. 

Racagni, ra-k4n’yee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian pro- 
fessor of physical sciences, born near Voghera in 1741. 
He wrote “Theory of Fluids,” (‘Teorica de’ Fluidi,” 
1779.) Died at Milan in 1822. 

Racan, de, deh ra’k6n’, (HonoraT de Bueil—deh 
bul or buh’ye,) Marquis, a French poet, born in Tou- 
raine in 1589, was a friend of Malherbe. He wrote 
“Les Bergeries,” (‘‘ Pastorals,” 1628,) and other poems. 
“Racan had more genius than Malherbe,” says Boileau, 
“but he was more negligent.” He was a member of the 

“French Academy. Died in 1670. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Racchetti, rak-ket’/tee, ( BERNARDO, ) an Italian 
painter, born at Milan in 1639; died in 1702. 

Ra/chel, [Heb. 017; It. RacHELE, r4-ka/lA,] a He- 
brew matron, was a daughter of Laban, and the favourite 
wife of the patriarch Jacob. 

See Genesis xxix., xxx., Xxxi., and xxxv. 

Rachel, rf’shél’, (EvrsanErH RACHEL FELIx,) a 
French tragic actress, born in the canton of Argovie, 
Switzerland, in 1821, was a daughter of a Jewish ped- 
lar. She made her début at the Théatre Frangais 
of Paris in 1838, and performed parts in the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine with great success. Her gait, 
attitudes, gestures, and voice concurred to produce power- 
ful effects with a great simplicity of means. She was 
much applauded in the véles of “Marie Stuart” and 
“Joan of Arc.” In 1855 she performed in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. She died near Cannes (Var) 
in 1858. 

See EuGENE DE MirecourtT, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Rachel ;’? L. BEAu- 
VALLET, ‘‘ Rachel et le Nouveau-Monde,”’ 1856; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Rachel, r4x’el, (JOACHIM,) a German satirical poet, 
born at Lunden, Holstein, in 1618. He was rector of 
colleges at Norden and Sleswick, and wrote ten satires, 
(1664,) in which he imitated Juvenal and Persius with 
some success. Died in 1669. 

See Gervinus, ‘‘ Nationalliteratur.”’ 

Rachetti, r4-ket/tee, or Racchetti, r4k-ket’tee, 
(VINCENzo,) an Italian physician, born at Crema in 
1777. He wrote a “ Theory of the Physical Prosperity 
of Nations,” (1802.) Died in 1819. 


See Corne.ianr, “ Elogio del Professore V. Rachetti,” 1832. 


Racine, ra/sén’, (BONAVENTURE,) a French Jansenist 
ecclesiastic, born in the diocese of Noyon in 1708, was a 
relative of the poet Racine. He published an “ Eccle- 
siastical History,” (13 vols., 1748-56.) Died in 1755. 

Racine, ras’seen’ or ra’sén’, (JEAN,) an excellent 
French dramatic poet, born at Ferté-Milon (Aisne) De- 
cember 21, 1639. His parents, who were dourgeois, died 
before he was four years old. He studied at the College 
of Beauvais, and afterwards at the famous school of Port- 
Royal, in which he passed three years, (1655-58.) He 
became a good Latin and Greek scholar. He began his 
poetical career by ‘‘ La Nymphe de la Seine,” (1660,) an 
ode on occasion of the marriage of Louis XIV., which 
procured for him a small pension. Having become dis- 
gusted with the study of theology, which an uncle had 
persuaded him to pursue, he went to Paris, and formed 
friendships with Boileau and Moliére. He produced in 
1664 the tragedy of ‘‘La Thébaide, ou les Freres enne- 
mis,” which had some success. The first work which 
revealed the power.and peculiar character of his genius 
was “ Andromaque,” (1667.) In 1668 he surprised the 
public by a comedy called ‘The Litigants,” (‘‘ Les Plai- 
deurs,”) which was very successful. He afterwards pro- 
duced the tragedies of “ Britannicus,” (1669,) “ Béré- 
nice,” (1670,) “ Bajazet,” (1672,) “ Mithridate,” (1673,) 
“‘Tphigénie,” (1674,) and “ Phédre,” (1677.) “I avow,”’ 
says Voltaire, “that I regard ‘Iphigénie’ as the che/- 
@euvre of the stage.” He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1673. 

At the age of thirty-eight he resolved to renounce 
dramatic composition. This resolution is variously 
ascribed to religious scruples, wounded sensibilities, or 
disgust excited by envious intrigues and malicious criti- 
cisms. He married in 1677 a pious young woman of 
Amiens, named Catherine Romanet, and was appointed 
historiographer by Louis XIV. In compliance with the 
wish of Madame de Maintenon, Racine wrote “ Esther,” 
a drama, (1689,) and “ Athalie,” (1691,) which was his 
last, and, in the opinion of Boileau, his best, drama. In 
the latter part of his life he was gentleman-in-ordinary 
to the king, who often conversed with him, and treated 
him with favour. Among his intimate friends were 
Boileau, La Fontaine, and La Bruyére. Racine wrote 
about 1695 a “History of Port-Royal,” the style of 
which is so neat and perspicuous that it entitles him to 
rank in the list of those authors who have succeeded 
both in verse and prose. His natural disposition was 
rather melancholy and tender. During the last twenty 
years of his life he was a deyout member of the Church. 
He died on the 21st of April, 1699. 

It is usual to compare Racine with Corneille as a rival 
poet. ‘Voltaire, La Harpe, and in general the later 
French critics,” says Hallam, “have given the prefer- 
ence to Racine. I presume to join my suffrage to theirs. 
Racine appears to me the superior tragedian; and I 
must add that I think him next to Shakspeare among 
all the moderns. The comparison with Euripides is so 
natural that it can hardly be avoided. Certainly no 
tragedy of the Greek poet is so skilful or perfect as 
‘Athalie’ or ‘Britannicus.’ . . . The style of Racine is 
exquisite. Perhaps he is second only to Virgil among 
all poets. But I will give the praise of this in the words 
of a native critic: ‘If we consider that his perfection in 
these respects may be opposed to that of Virgil, and 
that he spoke a language less flexible, less poetical, and 
less harmonious, we shall readily believe that Racine is, 
of all mankind, the one to whom nature has given the 
greatest talent for versification.’ (La Harpe.) ” 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of J. Racine,” by his son Louis, 1747; LA Harpe, 
‘* Bloge de Racine,’’ 1772; SAINTE-BeEuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi;” 
LonGFELtow, “ Poetsand Poetry of Europe ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ L. A.C. Beyug, ‘‘ Racine et Shakspeare,’’ 2 vols., 1823- 
25; Naiceon, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Racine,” 1783; VILLEMAIN, 


“Cours de Littérature ;” “Lives of the Most Eminent French 
Writers,” by Mrs. SHELLEY. 


Racine, (Louts,) the second son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1692, and was a poet and critic of 
considerable merit. Boileau advised him not to write 
verse ; for, said he, “since the world began there has 
been no instance of two great poets related to each other 
as father and son.” He wrote a poem entitled “La 
Grace,” (1720,) and another entitled “La Religion,” 
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(1742,) which was highly praised by J. B. Rousseau, | 


and passed through sixty editions. He was employed 


for many years as clerk or collector of taxes, (directeur | 


des fermes.) In 1755 his son was drowned at Cadiz by 
the earthquake which nearly destroyed Lisbon. Died 
in 1763. 

See Lr Brau, “‘Eloge de Louis Racine,” 1763; ADRIEN DE LA 
rit el “Vie de L. Racine,”’ 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Rack, (EDMUND,) an English poet, born in Norfolk 
in 17353 died in 1787. 

Racle, rakl, (LEONARD,) a French architect, born in 
Dijon in 1736. He was employed at Ferney by Voltaire, 
who recommended him to the prime minister Choiseul. 
Died in 1791. 

Raczynski, r4-chin’skee, (ATHANASIUS,) a Polish 
writer on art, born in 1788. He was Prussian minister 
at Copenhagen, Lisbon, and Madrid from 1840 to 1853. 
He wrote (in French) a “History of Modern Art in 
Germany,” (3 vols., 1836-42,) which is a work of some 
merit. 

Raczynski, (EDUARD,) a Polish count and writer, 
born at Posen in 1786, was a brother of the preceding. 
He presented to his native city a library of twenty thou- 
sand volumes. Among his publications are “ Travels in 
the Ottoman Empire,” (1821,) and a “Cabinet of Polish 
Medals,” (4 vols., 1841-45.) He committed suicide in 
1845. 

Rad/bert, [Fr. pron. rad’bair’,] (PASCHASE,) a French 
monk, born near Soissons. He wrote several works, 
one of which is “On the Eucharist.” He advocated 
the dogma of transubstantiation. Died in 865 a.D. 

Radcliffe or Radclyffe, rad’klif, (ANN,) a popular 
English novelist, born in London in 1764. Her maiden 
name was WARD. She was married about 1786 to Wil- 
liam Radcliffe, editor of the ‘“ English Chronicle.” Her 
most successful works are ** The Romance of the Forest,” 
(1791,) and ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,” (1794.) The 
terrible, sombre, mysterious, and marvellous predomi- 
nate in her compositions. Died in 1823. 

See Sir WALTER Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose Works; Mrs. 
Exrwoop, ‘Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from the 
Commencement of the Last Century,’’ vol. ii., 1843; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review”? for July, 1834; ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for May, 1792, and 
March, 1797. 

Radcliffe, (JAmMzs.) See DERWENTWATER. 

Radcliffe, (JoHN,) a successful English physician, 
born at Wakefield, Yorkshire, in 1650, was educated at 
Oxford. He settled in London in 1684, and soon ob- 
tained a large practice, to which his talent for pleasantry 
and witticisms is said to have contributed. He became 
chief physician to the princess Anne in 1686, after which 
date he was employed professionally by King William, 
whom he once offended by his rudeness or freedom of 
speech. He died in November, 1714. He bequeathed 
440,000 to build or found a library at Oxford which 
bears his name, and other large sums for charitable uses. 

See W. Pirtis, ‘‘ Radcliffe’s Life and Letters,’”’ 1715; ‘‘ Biogra- 
phia Britannica.” 

Radcliffe or Ratcliffe, (THomas,) Earl of Sussex, 
an English statesman, born about 1526, was a son of 
Henry, Earl of Sussex. He was sent to Spain to nego- 
tiate the marriage between Queen Mary and Philip IL., 
and on his return became lord deputy of Ireland. In 
1569 he was appointed president of the North. He 
rendered important services in the suppression of the 
northern rebellion. He became lord chamberlain about 
1972. Died in 1583. 

Raddi, rad’dee, (Giusrppr,) an Italian botanist, born 
at Florence in 1770. He was associated in 1828 with 
Rosellini and Champollion in a mission to Egypt. When 
about to return home, he died at Rhodes in 1829. 


See G. Savi, ‘‘ Alla Memoria di G. Raddi,”’ 1830. 


Radegunde, r4’deh-gd6n/deh, or Radegonde, ri’- 
deh-gond’, a Thuringian princess, whom Clothaire I. 
made captive and forced to become his wife. She was 
noted for piety, and abounded in works of charity to the 
poor. She escaped from Clothaire about 544 A.p., be- 
came a nun, and founded a large convent at sSigelaesye 
Died in 587 A.D. 

See Ep. pe Frieury, ‘‘ Vie de Sainte-Rad » . 6 
velle Bideraunie Générale,” eghse: irisStad Moms 


Rademacher, r4/deh-m4x’er, or Radermacher, r4’- 
der-m4x’er, (J. C. M.,) a Dutch geographer, born in 1741. 
He founded the Society of Sciences at Batavia in 1778. 
Died at sea in 1783. 

Rademacher, ra’deh-m4x’er, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) 
a distinguished German physician, born at Hamm in 
1772; died in 1849. 

Rademacker. See RADEMAKER. 

Rademaker, ra/deh-mak’er, written also Rade- 
macker, (ABRAHAM,) a Dutch landscape-painter and 
engraver of high reputation, born at Amsterdam in 1675. 
He painted in oil and in water-colours. His landscapes 
are adorned with figures, ruins, and buildings. He pro- 
duced after his own designs many engravings, which are 
highly prized. Died in 1735. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,” etc. 

Rademaker or Rademacker, (GERARD,) an-emi- 
nent painter of history and architecture, born at Amster- 
dam in 1673, is supposed to have been a brother of the 
preceding. He studiedin Rome, and returned to Holland. 
He excelled in invention, in facility of execution, and in 
perspective. Died in 1711. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies-des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ ete. 

Rader, ra/der, [Lat. Rapr’rus,]| (MarrHaus,) a 
learned Jesuit, born in the Tyrol in 1561. He wrote 
notes on Quintus Curtius and Martial, and several 
original works, among which is “ Bavaria Sancta,” (3 
vols., 1625-27.) Died at Munich in 1634. 

Rader or Raeder, ra’der, (JAcoB Topkr,) a military 
writer, born in Norway in 1798. He wrote a “ Military 
and Political History of Denmark,” (3 vols., 1845-52.) 

Raderus. See RADER. 

Radet, ra’da’, (ETIENNE,) a French general, born at 
Stenay in 1762. He was made a general of brigade in 
1800 by Bonaparte, who gave him the chief command 
of all the gexdarmerie, (armed police.) In 1809 he was 
ordered to Rome. In July of that year he arrested the 
pope in his palace and conducted him to Florence. He 
received the title of baron, (1809,) and became a general 
of division in 1813. Died in 1825. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Radet, (JEAN Baprisre,) a French dramatist, born 
at Dijon in 1752. He wrote vaudevilles. Died in 1830. 

Radetzky, rA-dét’skee, (JosEPH WENZEL,) a cele- 
brated field-marshal in the Austrian service, born in 
Bohemia in 1766. He served in the Turkish campaigns 
of 1788-89, and subsequently against the French on the 
Rhine and in Italy. For his distinguished bravery at 
the battle of Wagram he was made lieutenant-field-mar- 
shal, and he took an active part in the campaigns from 
1813 to 1815. In the revolution of 1848 he effected a 
masterly retreat from Milan, then in open revolt against 
Austria, and, having soon after gained several advantages 
over the Sardinians under Charles Albert, signally de- 
feated them at Novata in March, 1849. He next took 
possession of Venice, after an obstinate siege, and was 
appointed governor-general and military commander of 
Upper Italy. He had been created a field-marshal in 
1836, and had received the order of Maria Theresa and 
the principal military orders of Europe. Died in 1858. 

See GraF Rapetzxy, “‘ Biographische Skizze nach den eigenen 
Dictaten,”’ etc., Stuttgart, 1858; Princze Truperzkor, “ Les Cam- 
pagnes de Radetzky,” 1861; ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexi- 
kon,” 1860. 

Rad/ford, (WILLIAM,) an American naval officer, 
born in Virginia. He entered the navy in 1825. He 
adhered to the Union in 1861, and commanded the 
Ironsides in the attack on Fort Fisher in December, 
1864. He was appointed rear-admiral in July, 1866. 

Radier, du. See Dreux Du RADIER. 

Rad/nor, (WILLIAM PLEYDELL BOoUuVERIE,) EARL 
oF, an English peer, born in 1779. He acted with the 
Liberal party. 

Radonvilliers, de, deh ra’dén’ve’ye-4’, (CLAUDE 
FrANGoIs LysARDE,) a French writer, born in Paris in 
1709. He became sub-preceptor of the princes in 1757, 
and was admitted into the French Academy in 1763. 
Among his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on Grammar,” (1768.) 
Died in 1789. 

Radowitz, von, fon r4’do-@its’, (JOSEPH,) a Prussian 
statesman and general, born at Blankenburg in 1797, — 


RADZIWILL 


became professor of mathematics at the military school 


at Cassel, and was subsequently appointed teacher to 
Prince Albert. He was minister-plenipotentiary to the 
Diet at Frankfort in 1836. He published several works 
on mathematics and military affairs. Died in 1853. 

Radziwill, rad/ze-®il, (CHKISTOPHER,) a Lithuanian 
general, born in 1585. He commanded a Polish army 
which held Gustavus Adolphus in check in Livonia and 
Courland. Died in 1640. 

Radziwill, (GrorGE,) a Lithuanian general, born in 
1480. He gained a number of victories over the Mus- 
covites and Tartars, and in 1533 obtained the rank of 
grand general. Died in 1541. 

Radziwill, (Nicovas,) a Lithuanian nobleman, born 
about 1515. He was palatin of Wilna, and a zealous 
supporter of the Reformation. Died about 1565. 

Rae, ra, (Sir WILLIAM,) a Scottish lawyer, born in 
1772, was a sonof Sir David Rae,a judge. He became 
a conservative member of Parliament, and lord ad- 
vocate of Scotland. Died in 1842. 

Raeburn, ra’burn, (Sir HkENRY,) a British portrait- 
painter, born at or near Edinburgh in 1756. He studied 
in Italy, from which he returned to Edinburgh in 1787. 
He was afterwards the most eminent portrait-painter 
of that city or of all Scotland. In 1815 he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Academy of London, Among his 
works are portraits of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, 
and James Watt. The heads of his portraits are es- 
pecially admired. Died in 1823. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Raeder. See RADER. 

Reemond. See REMOND. 

Raepsaet, rap’/sat, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a Belgian histo- 
rian, born in 1750. He sat in the corps léezslatif of France 
from 1803 to 1813. His chief work is “ An Analysis of 
the Origin and Progress of the Civil, Political, and Re- 
ligious Laws of the Belgians and Gauls.” Died in 1832. 

See Corne issEn, ‘‘ Notice sur M. Raepsaet,”’ 1836. 

Raethel. See RATHEL. 

Raffaelle or Raffaello. See RAPHAEL. 

Raffaelli, r4f-fa-el’/lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian advo- 
cate and jurist, born in Calabria in 1750. He succeeded 
Beccaria in the chair of public Jaw at Milanin 1801. His 


chief work is ‘‘Nomotesia Penale,” (5 vols., 1820-25.) 


Died at Naples in 1826. 
_Raffaellino dal Colle. See CoLie, DAL. 
_ Raffaellino del Garbo, raf-f4-él-lee’no del gar’bo, a 
painter, born at Florence in 1466. His style is said to 
have degenerated in consequence of the haste with which 
he worked after he began to be pressed with the care 
of a family. Died in 1524. 

Raffei, rif-fa’ee, (StEFANO,) an Italian antiquary, born 
in Tuscany in 1712; died in 1788. 

Raffeneau-Delile, rafnd’ deh-lél’, (ALTRE,) a French 
botanist, born at Versailles in 1778. He was associated 
with the savants who accompanied the expedition to 
Egypt in 1798, and performed a scientific mission to the 
‘United States in 1803. He wrote a “Flora of Egypt,” 
and other works. Died at Montpellier in 1850. 

Raffenel, rafnél’, (ANNE JEAN Baprisre,) a French 
traveller, born at Versailles in 1809. He published 
“Travels in Western Africa, comprising the Exploration 
of the Senegal,” (1846,) and a description of Soodan, 
entitled “ New Journey in the Country of the Negroes,” 
(‘Nouveau Voyage dans le Pays des Négres,” 2 vols., 
1856.) Died in Madagascar in 1858. 

Raffenel, (CLAUDE DENts,) a French /ttérateur, born 
in 1797; died at Athens in 1827. 

Raffet, r#’fa’, (DENIS AUGUSTE MArir,) a French 
designer and painter, born in Paris in 1804. He -pub- 
lished many lithographs of battles and other martial 
scenes. Died in 1860. 

Raffles, raf’felz, (THom«s,) D.D., LL.D., an English 
dissenting minister, born{in London in 1788, was a 
cousin of Sir Stamford Raffles. He became minister 
of a Congregational church in Great George Street, 
Liverpool, about 1812, and acquired a wide reputation 
as a preacher. He continued to occupy that pulpit 
about fifty years. He published a number of sermons 
and lectures. Died in Liverpool in 1863. 

See Barpwin Brown, “ Life of Thomas Raffles,” 1863. 
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RAGNAR 


Raffles, (Sir THoMAS STAMFORD,) an English natu- 
ralist and administrator, born at sea, off Jamaica, in 
1781. He was appointed secretary of the government 
of the East India Company at Pulo-Penang about 1896, 
and became in 1811 lieutenant-governor of Java, to the 
capture of which he had greatly contributed. He made 
researches into the geography and natural history of 
that island, and published a “‘ History of Java,” (2 vols., 
1817.) In 1818 he was appointed lieutenant-governor 
at Bencoolen, in Sumatra, in the zoology of which he 
made some discoveries. He made a large collection 
of animals, plants, etc., many of which, with his papers 
and drawings, were destroyed by fire on board of a ship, 
(1824.) His loss was estimated at £20,000. He re- 
signed in 1824, and died in England in 1826. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles,” by his wife, 
1830; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view” for March, 1830; ‘* Monthly Review” for August, 1818. 

Rafinesque, ra’fe’nésk’, (C. S.,) born near Constan- 
tinople, of French parents, in 1784, became professor of 
botany and natural history at Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Kentucky, and subsequently settled in Phila- 
delphia. He published a book of travels and several 
botanical works. Died about 1840. 

Raffort, ra’/for’, (ErIENNE,) a French painter, born 
at Chalons-sur-Saéne about 1805. He painted land- 
scapes, sea-ports, etc. 

Rafn, rifn, (CARL CHRISTIAN,) a Danish antiquary, 
distinguished as a lover of Icelandic literature, was 
born in the island of Fiinen in 1796. He published 
“Heroic Traditions of the North,” (3 vols., 1825-30,) 
“ Nordlanda,” (3 vols., 1829-30,) and “American An- 
tiquities,” (“Antiquitates Americane,” 1837,) which 
contains evidence that the Icelanders or Scandinavians 
discovered America in the tenth century. He resided 
at Copenhagen. Died in 1865. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Udsigt over C. Rafn’s Levnet,’’ 1840, and ‘‘ For- 
fatter-Lexicon.” 

Raggi, rad’jee, (NICOLAS BERNARD,) a sculptor, born 
at Carrara in 1791, worked at Paris. Among his works 
are statues of Henry IV., “ Bayard dying,” and ‘“ Meta- 
bus, King of the Volsci.” Died in 1862. 

Rag/lan,(JAMES HENRY Firzroy SOMERSET,) BARON, 
an English general, born in 1788, was a younger son of 
Henry, fifth Duke of Beaufort. His mother was a 
daughter of Admiral Boscawen. He served as aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula from 
1809 to 1814, and at Waterloo, where he Jost his right 
arm. In 1819 he became military secretary to the Duke 
of Wellington, whom he accompanied to the Congress 
of Vienna and that of Verona, (1822.) He was appointed 
master-general of the ordnance in 1852, and raised to 
the peerage as Baron Raglan. Before this promotion 
he was styled Lord Fitzroy Somerset. He commanded 
the British army in the Crimean war, which began in 
1854, and co-operated with the French at Alma in Sep- 
tember. His army suffered great disasters during the 
long siege of Sebastopol, (1854-55,) for want of pro- 
visions, etc. He was painfully affected by the repulses 
and losses of the allies, and died in the camp in June, 
1855, leaving his title to his son, Richard Henry Fitzroy. 

See E. Texier, ‘‘ Les Hommes de Ja Guerre d’Orient: Lord 
Raglan,” 1854; “Biographical Sketches,” by H. Marringau; 
“London Quarterly Review’ for January, 1857. 

Ragnar, rég’nar, (or Ragnar Lodbrok—léd’broék,) 
written also Reg’ner, a famous legendary hero of the 
Northmen, is supposed to have been the son of King 
Sigurd of Sweden, and to have lived about 800 4..). 
Matthew Arnold calls him* 

“No god, but of the hero troop the chief— 


Regner, who swept the northern sea with fleets, 
And ruled o’er Denmark and the heathy isles; 
* * * ¥ * 


A king whose fame then filled the vast of Heaven; 
Now time obscures it, and men’s later deeds.’’ 

He is regarded as the most striking type of the ancient 
vikings of the North. There is a legendary history of 
him, entitled “ History of King Ragnar Lodbrok and his 
Sons,” (“Saga af Ragnari Konungi LoSbrok ok Sonum 
hans,”) which is supposed to have been written in the 


* In the poem entitled ‘‘ Balder Dead.” 


eas k; cass; & hard; & as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; as z; thasin this. (%@¥>See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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fourteenth century, although it contains many poems of 
an older date, belonging to the golden age of Skaldic 
literature,—that is, about the tenth century. (For an 
account of some of the principal events of the life of 
Ragnar, the reader is referred to Thorpe’s ‘“ Northern 
Mythology,” vol. i, pp. 108-113; see, also, the Intro- 
duction to Keyser’s “ Religion of the Northmen.”) 

Ragnar6ck. See LOKI. 

Ragon, ra’edn’, (F.,) a French historian, born about 
1795. 
Times,” (3 vols., 1846,) and other works. 

Ragotzky. See RAkdéczy. 

Ragueau, r3’g6’, (FRANGoIS,) a French jurist, born 
at Bourges ; died in 1605. 

Raguenet, rfg’nd’/, (FRANGOIS,) a French priest and 
littérateur, born at Rouen about 1660. He published a 
“ Life of Cromwell,”(1691,) “‘ The Monuments of Rome,” 
(1700,) and a “ Life of Turenne,” (1738.) Died in 1722. 

Raguet, ra’g4/, ? (Conpy,) an American diplomatist 
and writer, born at Philadelphia in 1784, was appointed 
in 1822 consul at Rio Janeiro. He was the author of a 
treatise “On Currency and Banking,” “ Principles of 
Free Trade,” and other works. Died in 1842. 

Ragusa, DUKE oF. See MARMONT. 

Ragusa, r4-goo’S4, (GERONIMO,) a learned Jesuit, 
born in Sicily in 1655; died about 1715. 

Rahbek, ra’bék, (KNuUD LyNer,) a Danish author and 
critic, born at Copenhagen in 1760. He became pro- 
fessor of esthetics in his native city in 1790. He wrote 
dramas, tales, and lyric poems, and translated many 
English works. Among his best works is “The Danish 
Spectator,” a periodical, (1791-1806.) He was a judi- 
cious and candid critic. His writings are said to have 
exerted a happy influence on Danish literature and the 
public taste. He resigned the chair of zesthetics in 1825. 
Died in 1830. 


See his Souvenirs, ‘‘ Erindringer af mit Liv,” 4 vols., 1824-29; J. 
P. Mywnsrer, ‘‘ Ved Etatsraad Professor K. L. Rahbek’s Jorde- 
faerd,” etc., 1830; BEEKEN, ‘“‘ Etatsraad Professor og Ridder K. L. 
Rahbek’s,”’ etc., 1838; ErRsLtew, ‘“‘ Forfatter-Lexicon ;’? Howitt, 
‘* Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” vol. ii.; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review’’ for June, 1830, article ‘‘ Danish and Norwegian 
Literature ;’? LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Rahl, ral, (Kart,) a historical painter, son of the 
following, was born at Vienna in 1812. 

Rahl, (Kart HEINRICH,) a German engraver, born 
near Heidelberg in 1779, was a member of the Academy 
of Arts at Vienna. Among his master-pieces are prints 
after Rapnael’s “‘ Saint Margaret,” Correggio’s “ Night,” 
and the ‘‘Madonna” of Perugino. Died in 1843. 

Rahn. r4n, (JOHANN HeEINRICH,) a Swiss physician, 
born at Zurich in 1749, was noted for his beneficence. 
Ife published numerous works. Died in 1812. 

See Ustert, ‘‘ Denkrede auf Rahn,” 1812. 


Rahn, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Swiss historian, born 
at Zurich in 1646. He wrote in German, besides other 
works, a “ History of Switzerland,” (1690.) Died in 
1708. 

Rahu, r4’ho0, in the Hindoo mythology, a mighty 
giant, the son of Kasyapa and Diti, (or, according to 
some authorities, the son of Sinhika,) was supposed to 
cause eclipses by swallowing the sun or moon. This 
fable is doubtless astronomical in its origin: rdhu 
signifies also the “ascending node.” 

See Moor, “ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 282. 

Raibolini. See FRANCIA, 

Raidel, ri’dé, [Lat. RaibeE/Ltus,] (GEORG Marrin,) 
a German savant, born at Nuremberg in 1702, wrote 
a work “On the Geography of Ptolemy,” ete., (‘‘ De 
Ptolemzei Geographia ejusque Codicibus,” 1737.) Died 
in 1741. 

See A. Gorz, “ Vita Raidelii,” 1741. 


Raikes, raks, (RoBERt,) an English philanthropist, 
born at Gloucester in 1735 or 1736, was a printer, and 
the editor of the “‘ Gloucester Journal.” He is noted as 
the founder of Sunday-schools. In 1781 he employed 
several women to teach a number of ragged children 
found in the streets of Gloucester. Died in 1811, 

Raim/bach, (ABRAHAM,) an English line-engraver 
born in London in 1776, was a pupil of J. Hall, He 
became an intimate friend of Wilkie, who employed him 


He published a “General History of Modern | 


to engrave a number of his paintings, among which are 
“ The Village Politicians,” “The Rent-Day,” (1816,) and 
“Blindman’s Buff.” These engravings are highly prized. 
Died in 1843. He left an autobiography, published in 
1843, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs and Recollections.” 

Raimond. See RAYMOND. 

Raimondi, r1i-mon/dee, (ANNIBALE,) an_ Italian 
mathematician, born at Verona in 1505. He published 
a “Treatise on the Flow and Ebb of the Sea,” 
(‘“‘Trattato del Flusso e Reflusso del Mare,” 1589.) 

Raimondi, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Italian Ori- 
entalist, born at Cremona about 1540. He was director 
of an establishment of Oriental typography at Rome, 
and printed in Arabic the Gospels (1591) and Euclid. 
(1§94.) Died about 1610. 

Raimondi, (MARCANYONIO,) an excellent Italian en- 
graver, born at Bologna about 1475, or, as some say, in 
1488. He studied design under Raibolini called Francia. 
He went to Rome about 1510, and formed a friendship 
or acquaintance with Raphael, who employed him to 
engrave some of his paintings. He engraved for that 
master ‘‘The Death of Lucretia,” ‘The Judgment of 
Paris,” ‘“‘The Massacre of the Innocents,” ‘Saint Ce- 
cilia,” “The Last Supper,” ‘“ Parnassus,” ‘ Saint Paul 
preaching at Athens,” and other works. He was the 
first Italian engraver who acquired great celebrity. He 
was a correct designer, and rendered the outlines with 
fidelity. When Rome was taken and pillaged by the 
army of Constable Bourbon, in 1527, Raimondi lost his 
property and. removed to Bologna, where he continued 
until his death, which is variously dated 1534 and 1546. 
One of his prints is dated 1539. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’ etc. ; DELEssERT, ‘‘ No- 
tice sur la Vie de M. A. Raimondi,’’ 1853; N. Bevtont, ‘‘ Vita di 
M. Raimondi,” 1815; Matvasia, ‘Felsina Pittrice ;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Raimund, ri’/moodnt, (FERDINAND,) a German /7¢¢é- 
rateur, born at Vienna in 1791, published a number of 
dramatic works and poems. Died in 1836. 

Rainaldi, ri-nal’dee, (Car o,) an Italian architect, 
born at Rome in 1611. He designed the old Acadé- 
mie de France at Rome, the church of Saint Agnes, the 


; church of Santa Maria di Miracoli, and that of Santa 


Maria del Monte Santo. The last two are on the Piazza 
del Popolo at Rome. Died in 1691. 

Rainaldi, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian Jesuit, born in 
the march of Ancona in 1600. He published “ Food 
for the Soul,” (‘Cibo dell’Anima,” 1637,) and other 
works. Died in 1677. 

Rainaldi, (GiROLAMO,) an architect, born at Rome 
in 1570, was the father of Carlo, noticed above. Among 
his works were the ducal palace of Parma, and the 
Palazzo Pamfili (or Pamphili) at Rome. Died in 1655. 


See Mirizia, ‘‘ Memorie degli Architetti.”’ 


Rainaldi, (OprrRic.) See RINALDI. 

Rainaud. See RAYNAUD. 

Raine, ran, (JAMES,) an English antiquary, born at 
Ovington, Yorkshire, in 1791, became rector of Meldon 
in 1822. He published a ‘“‘ History of North Durham,” 
(1830-52.) Died in 1858. 

Raine, (MArrHEw,) an English scholar, born in 1760, 
became preacher of Gray’s Inn in 1809. Died in 1810. 

Rainer, ri’ner, (JOSEPH JOHANN MICHAEL FRANZ 
HIERONyMuS,) Archduke of Austria, and seventh son 
of the emperor Leopold IL., was born in 1783. He 


became Viceroy of Austrian Italy in 1818. On the j 


breaking out of the insurrection at Milan in 1848, he 


left Lombardy for the Southern Tyrol, where he died in — 


1853. He had married in 1820 Elizabeth, sister of 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. 


Rainolds, rén/oldz, (JoHN,) an English theologian, — 
He was professor of divinity 
He was | 


born near Exeter in 1549. 
at Oxford, and favoured the Puritan doctrines. 
one of the persons who assisted in translating the Bible 
into English by order of James I. Died in 1607. 


Rainolds, (WILLIAM,) a brother of the preceding | 
e' q 
was afterwards professor of Hebrew at Rheims, France. — 


became a Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1562. 


Died in 1594. 


Rains, (JAmes,) an American general, born in North — 


Carolina, graduated at West Point in 1827. He com: 


RAINSSANT 


nanded a division of the army of General Bragg, when 
he was killed at the battle of Stone River, which ended 
January 2, 1863. 

Rainssant, ran’s6n’, (PIERRE,) a French numis- 
matist, born at Rheims about 1640. He became keeper 
of the royal cabinet of medals. Died in 16809. 

Rais or Retz, de, deh rass, (GILLES de Laval—deh 
14’val’,) Lorp, a French baron, notorious for his prodi- 
gality and crimes, was born about 1406, and inherited a 
great estate. He entered the army, and became a mar- 
shal of France about the age of twenty-three. He was 
accused of sorcery and of sacrificing children in dia- 
bolical rites. He was executed in 1440. 

See AkMAND GuérAuD, “ Notice sur Gilles de Rais,”’ 185s. 

Raisson, ra’sdn’, (HORACE NAPOLEON,) a French 
littévateur, born in Paris in 1798. He published a “ His- 
tory of Napoleon,” (10 vols., 1830,) and other works on 
recent French history. Died in 1854. 

Raitch, r4/itch or ritch, a Servian historian, born 
at Karlovitz in 1726. He published a ‘“ History of 
the Slavonians and Servians,” (4 vols., 1795.) Died in 
1801. 

Rak6ooczy, r4’/kot-se, written also Racocezi and 
Ragotzky, (FRANZ LEOPOLD,) Prince of Transylvania, 
born near Patak in 1676. He commanded the Hun- 
garian insurgents who revolted against Austria in 1703. 
He was defeated in a decisive action in 1708. Died in 
exile at Rodosto in 1735. 

See Horn, “Fr. Rakoczy,’’ Leipsic, 1854. 

Rale or Rasle, ral, (SEBASTIEN,) a French Jesuit and 
missionary, born in Franche-Comté in 1658. He was 
sent on a mission to the Indians of Canada in 1689, and 
laboured nearly thirty years at Norridgewock, on the 
Kennebec River. He gained great influence over the 
Indians, and, according to some authorities, instigated 
them to hostile acts against the English colonists of 
Massachusetts, who regarded him as their worst enemy. 
He was killed by a party of English soldiers who sur- 
prised the village at Norridgewock in 1724. 

See Convers Francis, “ Life of Sebastian Rale,” in Sparks’s 
* American Biography,” vol. vii., new series. 

Raleigh, raw’le, (CAREW,) a son of Sir Walter, was 
born in the Tower of London in 1604. He was educated 
at Oxford. After the accession of Charles I. an act was 
passed to “restore him in blood ;” but he failed to obtain 
the paternal estate. He wrote a vindication of his father, 
(1645,) and a “Brief Relation of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Troubles.” In 1659 he was appointed Governor of 
Jersey. Died in 1666. 

Raleigh or Ralegh, (Sir WALTER,) a famous English 
navigator, author, courtier, and commander, was born 
at Hayes, in Devonshire, in 1552. He was a son of 
Walter Raleigh, Esq., and Catherine Champernon, who 
by a former marriage was the mother of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. He studied for a short time at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and in 1569 joined a company of volunteers, 
with whom he fought for the Huguenots in France for 
five years. He took part in several great battles of that 
war. In1580, as commander of a company, he served 
with distinction against the Irish insurgents. He is 
supposed to have gained the favour of Queen Elizabeth 
by an act of gallantry, of which we have no evidence but 
tradition. According to this tradition, the queen, in her 
progress from the royal barge to the palace, came to a 
Spot where the ground was so wet that she hesitated. 
Raleigh immediately covered the place with his richly- 
embroidered cloak, on which she stepped with much 
complacency. It is stated that he received a grant of 
twelve thousand acres of forfeited land in Ireland soon 
after he attracted the notice of the queen. One of his 
biographers observes that ‘‘all the more important and 
interesting transactions and occurrences of his life are 
involved in obscurity or perplexed with doubt.” 

In 1584 he obtained a royal patent investing him with 
ample powers to colonize and govern any territories he 
might acquire in the unoccupied parts of North America. 
An exploring party in his service discovered in 1584 a 
region to which the queen gave the name of Virginia. 
He sent out in 1585 a body of colonists who attempted 
to settle on or near Roanoke Island, but failed, and re- 
turned before the end of 1586. He renewed the enter- 
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prise in 1587; but this colony did not prosper, and those 
colonists who escaped disease and famine were killed 
by the natives. In 1589 he transferred his patent and 
colonia] privileges to a company of merchants. Accord- 
ing to some writers, he distinguished himself in several 
contests with the Spanish Armada in 1588, and rendered 
important services to the queen as a member of Parlia- 
ment. The introduction of the potato and tobacco into 
Europe is generally attributed to him. 

About 1590 he became intimate with the poet Spenser, 
and married privately a daughter of Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton. She was a maid of honour to the queen, who 
showed her resentment by confining Raleigh in the 
Tower for several weeks. Being excluded from the 
royal favour through his marriage, his ambitious and 
adventurous spirit was attracted by a project for the 
discovery and conquest of El Dorado, a fabled paradise 
of gold-seekers, which was supposed to exist in South 
America. He sailed from Plymouth with five vessels in 
February, 1595, and ascended the Orinoco in boats about 
sixty leagues, but his farther progress is said to have 
been prevented by the sudden rise of the water. Having 
returned to England before the end of 1595, he published 
a rather fabulous narrative, entitled ‘‘ The Discovery of 
the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana.” 

Raleigh was restored to the royal favour soon after 
his return, and served as rear-admiral at the capture 
of Cadiz, in 1596, to which his skill greatly contributed. 
He had the chief command of the fleet which took Fayal 
in 1597. He was appointed Captain of the Guard and 
Governor of Jersey about 1597. It is stated by some of 
his biographers that he received large sums of money 
from the condemned partisans of the Earl of Essex, who 
bribed him to intercede for them with the queen. The 
death of Elizabeth terminated the prosperity of Raleigh, 
who had rendered himself very unpopular by his enmity 
to Essex and perhaps by his habitual haughty demeanour. 
It appears that James I. was prejudiced against him by 
the insinuations of his rival Cecil. Accused of com- 
plicity in Lord Cobham’s treason, Sir Walter was 
arrested in July, 1602, and convicted, without sufficient 
proof, in 1603. During his trial the public sentiment 
was converted from hostility to warm sympathy and 
admiration, 

In expectation of a speedy death, he wrote to his wife 
an affecting letter, which is praised by William Penn. 
Near the close of it he writes thus: “I can say no 
more: Time and Death call me away. The everlasting 
God, powerful, infinite, and inscrutable, God Almighty, 
who is goodness itself, the true light and life, keep thee 
and thine, have mercy on me, and send us to meet in his 
glorious kingdom.” He was, however, reprieved, and 
confined in the Tower, where he remained thirteen years 
and wrote his chief work, ‘*The History of the World,” 
(from the creation to the year 150 B.c.) ‘The Greek 
and Roman story,” says Hallam, “is told more fully and 
exactly than by any earlier English writer, and with a 
plain eloquence which has given this book a classical 
reputation in our language.” Another eminent critic 
(Hume) pronounces Raleigh ‘the best model of our 
ancient style.” He wrote several short poems, which are 
admired. 

In 1615 he obtained his release by bribery and by an 
offer to open a mine of gold in Guiana. He conducted 
a fleet of thirteen vessels to Guiana in 1617, and sent an 
exploring party up the Orinoco. They encountered at 
Saint Thomas a body of Spaniards, in a fight with whom 
Raleigh’s son Walter was killed; but their search for 
the gold-mine was unsuccessful. Raleigh sailed for New- 
foundland, intending to refit and to obtain provisions ; 
but he was forced by his mutinous crew to return to 
England, where he arrived in July, 1618. He was soon 
after arrested, and a demand was made by the Spanish 
court that he should be punished for the attack on Saint 
Thomas. The king at that time courted the alliance of 
the Spanish monarch, and sacrificed the required victim 
to promote his policy. He resolved to execute the 
sentence which had been passed on him in 1603, and 
for which pardon had never been granted. Raleigh was 
beheaded in October, 1618. His stature was tall, his 
features handsome, and his presence imposing. His 
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moral character seems to have been deformed by several 
vices. Impartial writers agree that truth and probity 
were not always his guiding principles. 

“The name of Sir Walter Raleigh,” says the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” “is unquestionably one of the most 
renowned and attractive, and, in some respects, the most 
remarkable, in English story. . . . His mind presents a 
surprising union of strength and versatility, of intellect- 
ual and practical power, and of an observing, reflective, 
and philosophical with a highly imaginative or poetical 
temperament.” 

An able French critic and geographer, M. Walckenaer, 
defends Raleigh from the charge of falsehood and ex- 
aggeration: “The details which he has published on 
his voyage [to Guiana in 1595] include nothing which 
has not been confirmed by subsequent explorers: they 
are definite, exact, important, and do honour to his 
sagacity as well as his truthfulness.” 

See Macvey Napier, “‘ Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh,”’ 
1853; Epwarp Epwarps, ‘‘ Lite of Raleigh,” 1868; ARTHUR Cay- 
LEY, “‘ Life of Sir W. Raleigh,” 1805; W. Oxtpys, “Life of Sir W. 
Raleigh,’ 1740; Mrs. A. T. THomson, ‘“* Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
W. Raleigh,” 1830; P. Fraser TyT er, “Life of Sir W. Raleigh,” 
etc., 1833; J. Barrow, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign,’’ 1845; CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the British Ad- 
mirals;” De Tuou, ‘‘ Histoire universelle;”” Humx, ‘ History of 
England,” particularly chaps. xlv. and xlviii.; GaRpingr, ‘‘ History 
of England from 1603 to 1616,’’ chap. ii. ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for April, 1840; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for July, 1832; SouTHey, 
“Lives of British Admirals,”’ vol. iv., 1837. 

Ralph or Escures, an English prelate, who was 
elected Archbishop of Canterbury in 1114. He hada 
high reputation for learning and virtue. Died in 1122. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. ii. chap. iv. 

Ralph, (JAMES,) an English pamphleteer and poetas- 
ter, born at Philadelphia. He emigrated to England 
in 1725 in company with Benjamin Franklin, and pub- 
lished a poem on “ Night” in 1728, which was ridiculed 
by Pope in these lines of the “ Dunciad :” 

‘Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls 
And makes night hideous; answer him, ye owls !”” 
He afterwards wrote several dramas and political pam- 
plilets. His continuation of Guthrie’s “History of 
England” (2 vols., 1744-46) is a work of some value. 
Died in 1762. 

Ram. See RAMA. 

Ram, de, deh rén, (PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER,) a 
Belgian historian, born at Louvain in 1804, published “ Sy- 
nodicon Belgicum,” (4 vols., 1828-58,) and other works. 

Rama, r4’ma, often called Ram (ram) by the modern 
Hindoos, [a Sanscrit word signifying “ pleasing,” “dear,” 
“beloved,” from the verb ram, to “play,] called also 
Rama Chandra, (chtin’dra,) in the Hindoo mythology, 
the name of the seventh avatar of Vishnu, who on this 
occasion appeared as a great hero and warrior. It is 
generally supposed that, with the exception of Krishna, 
this is the most glorious of all the manifestations of the 
preserving deity. The great Hindoo epic entitled Ra- 
mayana (r4-ma/ya-na) is chiefly occupied with the ad- 
ventures and exploits of Rama and _ his famous minister 
Hanuman, the monkey king. The consort of Rama was 
Sita, (see’t&,) eminent for her purity and other virtues. 
Her deliverance from the power of the great giant Ra- 
vana, and the triumphant issue of the ordeal by fire, by 
which her perfect virtue was completely established, form 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the great poem 
or romance above named. They are also among the 
most popular subjects for pictures among the Hindoos. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon,”? 


Ramage, ram’ej, (ADAM,) a distinguished mechani- 
cian, born in Scotland in 1770, settled in America, He 
was the inventor of a printing-press called by his name. 
Died in 1850. 

Ramanuja or Ramanoudja, ri-ma-noo’ja, a Hindoo 
philosopher, a votary of Vishnu and adversary of Bood- 
dhism. He is supposed to have lived in the tenth century. 

Ramayana. See RAma, and VAvmrxt. 

Ramazzini, r4-m4t-see’nee, (BERNARDO or BERNAR- 
DINO,) an eminent Italian physician, born at Carpi in 
1633. He became professor of medicine at Médena 
about 1680, and removed to Padua in 1700. He ob- 
tained the first chair of medicine at Padua in 1708. He 
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wrote, besides other works, a popular treatise ‘‘ On the 
Diseases of Artisans,” (‘De Morbis Artificum,” 1701,) 
which was often reprinted, and was translated into 
French by Fourcroy. Died in 1714. 

See Errmijtirr, “ Vie de B. Ramazzini,”? 1711; a ‘Memoir of 
Ramazzini,” prefixed to his collected works (‘‘ Opera Oninia’’) by 
his nephew, Bart. Ramazzini, London, 1716; Fasront, “ Vite 
Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’? Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Rambaldi, r4m-bal/dee, (CARLO,) an Italian painter 
of history, born at Bologna in 1680 ; died in 1717. 

Ramberg, ram/bérc, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German 
painter and engraver, born at Hanover in 1763, studied 
in London under Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was after- 
wards appointed court painter at Hanover. He excelled 
in caricature, and produced, among other works, illus- 
trations of “ Reineke Fuchs.” Died in 1840. 

Ram’‘bha’ or Rem’bha’, [modern Hindoo pron. 
rtimb’ha’,] sometimes incorrectly written Rhemba, [ety- 
mology obscure,| the name, in the Hindoo mythology, 
of a famous Apsara, produced by the churning of the 
ocean. (See APSARA and KOrMA.) Rambha is some- 
times identified with Lakshmi. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Rambouillet, de, deh ran’boo’ya’, (CATHERINE de 
Vivonne—deh ve’von’,) MARQuisE, a French lady, 
born in 1588, became mistress of the Hétel Rambouillet, 
in which she presided over a celebrated reunion of the 
élite of Paris, the first which in Fyance united the aris- 
tocracy of rank and of genius in one circle. Her house 
was frequented by Malherbe}La Rochefoucauld, Voiture, 
Balzac, Corneille, and many other literati of successive 
generations. The court over which she presided was 
recognized as the arbiter of taste and propriety in 
language, manners, etc. Died in 1665. Her daughter, 
JULIA D’ANGENNES, (d6N’zhén’,) was celebrated for 
her beauty and accomplishments. She was married to 
the Duke of Montausier. (See MONTAUSIER.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rambour, rén’boor’, (ABRAHAM,) a French Prot- 
estant minister, born at Sedan about 1590. He became 
professor of Hebrew at Sedan in 1620, and published 
several works. * Died in 1651. 

Rambuteau, de, deh r6n’bii’td’, (CLAUDE PHILIBERT 
Barthelot—bfrt’lo’,) Count, a French administrator, 
born at Charnay in 1781. He was prefect of the depart- 
ment of Seine from 1833 to 1848. 

Rameau, ra’md’, (JEAN PHILIPPE,) a celebrated 
French composer and writer on music, was born at 
Dijon in October, 1683.. He received his first lessons 
in music from his father, and visited Milan in r7or. 
Having joined a company of itinerant actors or singers, 
he performed on the violin in various cities of France. 
He became organist of the cathedral of Clermont (Au- 
vergne) about 1718, and settled in Paris in 1722. He 
established his reputation as a theorist by a “ Treatise 
on Harmony,” (1722,) and “ New System of Theoretic 
Music,” (1726,) in which he developed his theory of 
basse fondamentale. In 1733 he composed the music 
of the opera “ Hippolyte et Aricie,” which was very 
successful and produced a great excitement in the 
musical world. The partisans of Lulli were indignant 
at the innovations of Rameau. He produced in 1737 
the opera of “Castor and Pollux,” which is called his 
master-piece. Among his numerous operas are “ Dar- 
danus,” (1739,) and “ Zoroaster,” (1749.) Died in 1764. 


See Maret, “ Eloge historique de Rameau,” 1766; Firs, ‘‘ Bioe 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens ;’”’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”’ 


Rameée, ri’/m2’, (DANIEL,) an architect, born at Ham- 
burg in 1806, was ason of Joseph Jacques, noticed below. 
He restored the cathedrals of Noyon, Senlis, and Beau- 
vais. He published a ‘* Manual of the History of Archi- 
tecture,” (2 vols., 1843,) and other works, 

Rameée, (JosEPH JACQUES,) a French architect, born 
at Charlemont in 1764. He designed the Exchange of 
Hamburg, and Union College, at Schenectady, in the 
United States. Died near Noyon in 1842. 

Ramée, La. See RAMUS. 

Ramel. See NOGARET, DE, (JACQUES.) 

Ramel, rf’/mél’, (JEAN Prierre,) a French general, 
born at Cahors in 1768, was assassinated in August, 1815, 
at Toulouse, of which he was then the commandant. 
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Ramielli, r4-mel’/lee, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian mecha- 
nician, born at Milan about 1530, served as engineer in 
the army of Charles V. Died in 1590. 

Ramelli, (FELICE,) an Italian priest and painter in 
miniature, born in Piedmont in 1666. He worked at 
Rome. Died in 1740. 

Ramenghi. See BAGNACAVALLO. 

Ram/e-séS or Ram/sé68, written also Ramesses, 
a name common to several kings of ancient Egypt. 
Rameses III, became king about 1550 B.c., and 
reigned nearly sixty years. He was succeeded by his 
son Rameses, (also called Amenophis IL.,) who, ac- 
cording to some historians, was the father of Rameses 
the Great, otherwise called Sesostris. , 

See Bunsen, ‘“‘ Egypt’s Place in Universal History.’’ 

Ramey, ra’ma’, (CLAUDE,) a French sculptor, born 
at Dijon in 1754. He gained the grand prize in 1782. 
Among his works are statues of Napoleon and Riche- 
lieu. Died in Paris in 1838. His son, ErIENNE JULES, 
born in 1796, was also a successful sculptor. He adorned 
the Louvre with several works, and was admitted into 
the Institute in 1829. Died in 1852. 

Ramirez, r4-mee’réth, (JosE,) a Spanish painter, born 
at Valencia in 1624; died in 1692. 

Ramiro (r4-mee’ro) I, King of Asturias, was a son 
of Bermudez. He began to reign in 842 A.D., and 
defeated the Normans in 843. Died in 850. 

Ramiro II, King of Asturias and Leon, began to 
reign about 930 A.D. He defeated a large army of the 
caliph Abderrahman III. in 939 A.D. on the plain of 
Simancas. Died in 950 A.D. 

Ramiler, ram/ler, (KARL WILHELM,) a German poet, 
born at Kolberg, on the Baltic Sea, in 1725. He was for 
many years professor of belles-lettres at Berlin. His 
works are chiefly lyrics, and are remarkable for elegance 
of language. His “Death of Jesus,” one of his most 
esteemed pieces, was set to music by Graun. He also 
translated Horace, Martial, Catullus, and Sappho’s odes. 
Died in Berlin in 1798. 


See Hernstus, ‘‘ Biographische Skizze Ramlers,’”’ 1798; Lona- 
FELLOw, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? Gervinus, ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Deutschen Dichtung;” Hirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches 
Handbuch ;”’ “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Ram/mo-htin’ Roy, a Hindoo reformer and linguist, 
was born in Bengal about 1776. His parents were Brah- 
mans of high rank. He was master of Sanscrit, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindostanee, and English. At an early age he 
renounced the Brahmanical religion. He believed in 
Christ as a divine teacher, but held Arian or Unitarian 
views. He wrote several works against the prevailing 
superstitions of India, and published in 1820 ‘ The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness,” 
which consists of selections from the New Testament. 
In 1830 he was sent by the King of Delhi as ambas- 
sador to London. Died near Bristol in 1833. 

See Lant Carpenter, “‘ Review of the Labours, Opinions, and 
Character of Rammohun Roy ;” ‘Last Days in England/of the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy,” edited by Mary Carpenter, London, 
1867; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for November, 1818. 

Ramond de Carbonnieéres, ra’mdn’ deh kar’bo’- 
ne-air’, (Louis FRANGoIS,) BARON, a distinguished 
French savant and politician, born at Strasburg in 1755. 
He was elected to the Legislative Assembly in 1791, 
and sat in the corps législatif from 1800 to 1806, He 
wrote several able scientific and descriptive works, 
among which is “Travels in the Pyrenees,” (1801,) 
which treats of geology, etc. Died in 1827. Cuvier 
wrote a eulogy on him. 

See, also, QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Ramondini, r4-mon-dee’nee, (VINCENZO,) an Italian 
naturalist, born at Messina in 1758, was professor at 
Naples. Died in r8rtr. 

Ramorino. See REMORINO. 

Ramos, 14’méds, (ENRIQUE,) a Spanish writer, born 
at Alicante in 1738, was an officer of the army, He 
wrote successful tragedies, named “Guzman,” (1780,) 
and “ Pelagius” or “ Pelayo,” (1784.) Died in r8or. 

Rampalle, rén’pal’, (N.,) a French poet, whom Boi- 
leau, in his “ Art Poétique,” mentions among authors 
who were no longer read in his time. Died about 1660. 

Rampen, rim/pen, (HENDRIK,) a Flemish theologian, 
born at Hui in 1572; died at Louvain in 1641. 


Rampinelli, r4m-pe-nel/lee, (RAmiRo,) an Italian 
mathematician, born at Brescia in 1697; died at Milan 
in 1759. 

Rampon, r6n’pdn’, (ANTOINE GUILLAUME,) COUNT, 
a French general, born at Saint-Fortunat (Ardéche) in 
1759. He distinguished himself as general of brigade 
at Montenotte, Roveredo, and Arcola, (1796.) For his 
services at the battle of the Pyramids and in Syria he 
was made general of division in 1800. Died in 1842. 

Ramsay, ram/ze, (ALEXANDER,) born in England 
about 1760, emigrated to America, where he died in 
1824. He published an “ Anatomy of the Heart, Brain, 
etc.,” (1813.) 

Ramsay, ram’ze, (ALLAN,) a distinguished Scottish 
poet, born of poor parents in Lanarkshire in 1685. He 
was successively a barber and bookseller in Edinburgh. 
He published in 1721 a volume of poems, which were 
well received. His principal work is a pastoral poem 
called “The Gentle Shepherd,” (1729,) which has been 
greatly admired. Died in 1758. 

See CHampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
CAMPBELL, “‘ Specimens of British Poets ;’? ALLIBoNE, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Authors ;”’ “Monthly Review’ for March, 1762. 

Ramsay, (ALLAN,) a portrait-painter, a son of the 
preceding, was born in Edinburgh in 1713. He became 
principal painter to George IIL. in 1767, and surpassed 
most of his British contemporaries in his art. He wrote 
several political tracts, and visited Rome four times. 
On his return from his tast journey he died at Dover, in 
1784, leaving a son, who became a general in the army. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Ramsay, [Fr. pron. rén’za’,] (ANDREW MICHAEL,) 
called CHEVALIER RAMSAY, was born at Ayr, in Scot- 
land, in 1686. He was converted by Fénelon from 
skepticism to Roman Catholicism about 1709, and be- 
came tutor to the Prince de Turenne. He acquired 
distinction by his writings, which are in French and 
are admired for purity of style. His chief works are 
“Travels of Cyrus,” (“‘ Voyages de Cyrus,” 1727,) which 
is an imitation of Fénelon’s ‘‘Telemachus,” a valuable 
“Tife of Fénelon,” (1723,) and.a “Life of Turenne,” 
(1735.) Died in France in 1743. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”’ 
**Biographia Britannica.” 

Ramsay, ram/ze, (DAVID,) an American historian and 
physician, born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 
1749. Having graduated in 1765 at Princeton College, 
he studied medicine in Philadelphia under Dr. Rush. 
He soon after removed to Charleston, and became a 
member of the legislature of South Carolina, and in 1782 
was elected to the Continental Congress. He published 
in 1785 his “ History of the Revolution in South Caro- 
lina,” which was followed in 1790 by the “ History of 
the American Revolution.” His “Life of Washington” 
appeared in 1801. He also wrote a “ Eulogium on Dr. 
Rush,” and other works on various subjects. He was 
mortally wounded by a lunatic in the streets of Charles- 
ton in 1815. His work entitled “ Universal History 
Americanized” was published after his death. He wrote 
“Memoirs of Martha Laurens Ramsay.” 

See the “‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. iii.; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 

Ramsay, (EDWARD BANNERMAN,) a Scottish writer, 
born about 1793. He became an Episcopal minister in 
Edinburgh in 1830. Among his works are ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character,” (1857,) and 
“Thomas Chalmers, D.D., a Biographical Notice,” 
(1867.) 

Ramsay, (GEORGE and JAMES.) See DALHOUSIE. 

Ramsay, (JAMES,) a clergyman, born in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, in 1733. He published Sermons, and 
other works. Died in 1789, 

Ramsay, (WILLIAM,) an eminent classical scholar, 
born at Edinburgh in 1806. He became professor of 
humanity in the University of Glasgow in 1831, and 
published, besides other works, a “Manual of Roman 
Antiquities,” (1851.) He was one of the principal con- 
tributors to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography.” Died in 1865, 

Ram/den, (JESSE,) an eminent English optician and 
maker of astronomical instruments, was born near 
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Halifax, Yorkshire, in 1735. He settled in London 
about 1755, married a daughter of Mr. Dollond, and 
became master of a manufactory of instruments about 
1764. He improved the sextant, and invented a dividing 
machine for the graduation of instruments, for which he 
received a premium of six hundred and fifteen pounds 
from the board of longitude in 1777. Among his re- 
markable productions were telescopes erected at the 
Observatories of Blenheim, Paris, Gotha, and Dublin, 
He improved the theodolite, equatorial, micrometer, 
barometer, etc. He was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1786. Died at Brighton in 1800. 

See Tuomson, “‘ History of the Royal Society;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Ramses. See RAMESES. 

Ramus, ra/miis’, (JosEPH MARIus,) a French sculp- 
tor, born at Aix in 1805. He obtained a first medal in 
1839. His works are praised for elevation of style. 

Ramus, ra’miis’, (PEVER,) or Pierre de la Ra- 
mée, pe-aik’ deh 14 ra’ma’, a French philosopher and 
classical scholar, born in Vermandois in 1515, or, as 
others say, in 1502. He was a son of poor parents, 
who employed him to tend sheep in his boyhood. 
Prompted by a thirst of knowledge, he ran away from 
home and entered the College of Navarre, in Paris, as 
a servant. He showed his independence of mind at 
college by writing a thesis to prove that Aristotle was 
not infallible. He incurred much persecution from the 
partisans of Aristotle, and was accused of impiety. In 
1543 he published a ‘‘ Treatise on Logic,” which ob- 
tained great success. He was appointed by the king 
professor of philosophy and eloquence in the College of 
France in 1551. About 1562 he avowed his attachment 
to the Reformed religion. He published many works 
on grammar, mathematics, philosophy, theology, etc., 
among which is “ Dialectique,” (1555.) His disciples, 
called Ramists, were numerous in France and England. 
He perished in the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, at 
Paris, in 1572. He is called the precursor of Descartes. 

See WapprncrTon, “Ramus, sa Vie, ses Ecrits et ses Opinions,” 
1855; Lentz, ‘‘ Historia P. Rami,’’ 1713 ; TENNEMANN, “‘ Geschichte 
der Philosophie;” BreitrHaupt, ‘‘Dissertatio de tribus Logice 
Restauratoribus, Ramo, Verulamio et Cartesio,’”’ 1712; E. Satsset, 
‘Les Précurseurs de Descartes,’’ 1862; Bayur, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;”’ NicEron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Ramusio, ra-moo’Se-o, or Rannusio, r4n-noo’Sse-o, 
(GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian compiler and translator, 
was born at Treviso in 1485. He was for many years 
secretary to the Venetian Council of Ten. He pub- 
lished a valuable collection of narratives of voyages and 
discoveries made in ancient and modern times, entitled 
“ Collection of Navigations and Journeys,” (“ Raccolta 
di Navigazioni e Viaggi,” 3 vals., 1550-59.) He trans- 
lated into Italian those narratives which were written in 
other languages, and inserted some prefaces and dis- 
courses written by himself. Died in 1557. 

See Nictiron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? Trrasoscul, ‘ Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana ;”” Dz Tuou, “ Eloges.” 

Ran. See CGicir. 

Rance, rén, (JEAN,) a French painter, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1674. He was patronized by Philip V. of 
Spain. Died at Madrid in 1735. 

_Rancé, de, deh rén’s4’/, (ARMAND JEAN le Bouthil- 

lier—leh boo’te’ye-a’,) a French abbé, born in Paris in 
1626, was noted as the reformer of the monks of La 
Trappe. He subjected them to the practice of great 
austerities and the endurance of extreme privations. 
Died in 1700. 


See Le Narn be Tiiemonr, “ Vie de Rancé,”’ 1719; MARSOL- 
LIER, Vie de l’Abbé de Rancé,”’ 1703 ; Gikie Raneakoe “Vie de 
Rancé,”’ 1844; Cuar.es Burer, “Lives of A. J. le Bouthillier, 
Thomas a Kempis,”’ etc. : 

Ranchin, r6n’shan’, (FRANGoIs,) a French physician, 
born at Montpellier in 1564; died in 1641. 

Ranconet, de, deh rn’ko’nd’, (AIMAR,) a learned 
French jurist, born at Périgueux about 1498, was a 
Greek and Latin scholar. He wrote “Treasure of the 
French Language,” (‘“ Trésor de la Langue Frangaise,” 
1606.) Died at Paris in 1559. 

Randa, r4n/dA, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna, painted sacred history. Died in 1650. 
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Ran/dall, (JoHN,) an English divine, born in Bucks. 
He was chosen a Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, in 
1587, after which he preached in London. He pub- 
lished Sermons and other works. Died in 1622. 

Ran/dolph, (EpMUND,) a son of John Randolph, 
(who left the country with Lord Dunmore at the breaking 
out of the Revolution,) was elected Governor of Virginia 
in 1786, and was a member of the Convention which 
formed the Federal Constitution in 1787. In 1789 he was 
appointed attorney-general. He was a political friend 
of Jefferson, whom he succeeded as secretary of state in 
January, 1794. Having been accused of bribery and a 
corrupt intrigue on the evidence of an intercepted de- 
spatch from Fauchet, the French envoy, he resigned in 
August, 1795, and published a vindication of his course. 
Died in 1813. 

Randolph, (GrorcE W.,) an American politician, 
born in King George county, Virginia, about 1812, was a 
son of Governor Thomas M. Randolph. He was a 
lawyer before the civil war, took arms against the Union 
in 1861, and became a brigadier-general. He was secre- 
tary of war of the Confederate States from March to 
November, 1862. Died in 1867. 

Ran/dolph, (Joun,) an English prelate, born in 1749, 
was a son of Thomas, (1701-83.) He became Bishop 
of Oxford in 1799, of Bangor in 1807, and of London 
(or York) in 1809. Died in 1813. 

Randolph, (JouHN,) oF ROANOKE, an American orator, 
born at Cawsons, in Chesterfield county, Virginia, in 
June, 1773, was ason of John Randolph. He claimed to 
be a descendant of Pocahontas the Indian princess. He 
studied at Princeton and Columbia College, New York, 
for short periods. In 1799 he was elected a member of 
Congress to represent the Charlotte district. He was 
a Democrat, a partisan of State rights, and a political 
friend of Jefferson. He was re-elected many times to 
Congress, and gained a high reputation as a debater. 
About the end of 1804 he was appointed chief manager 
to conduct the trial of Judge Chase, who was impeached 
before the Senate. He became estranged from Jefferson 
about 1806, separated from his political associates, tried 
to defeat the election of Madison, and opposed the war 
of 1812. He was defeated at the next election, (1813,) 
but was again elected in 1814 or 1815. He opposed the 
charter of the United States Bank in 1816. In a letter 
dated September, 1818, he says, ‘‘ When I speak of my 
country, I mean the commonwealth of Virginia.” He 
spoke against the Missouri Compromise bill of 1820, 
because it prohibited the extension of slavery north of 
the line 36° 30’. At the same time he stigmatized the 
Northern members who voted for it as ‘“ dough-faces,” 
a term which has since come into general use in the 
United States. He was elected a Senator of the United 
States in December, 1824, to fill a vacancy for two years. 
In a speech against the President in 1826, he insulted 
Mr. Clay by allusion to a “combination of the Puritan 
with the blackleg.” His apologist Garland admits that 
“he indulged in Janguage of the grossest personal in- 
sult.” He was challenged by Mr. Clay, anda duel ensued. 
Randolph’s pistol went off before the word, Clay fired 
without effect, and his adversary then threw away his 
fire. He was defeated in the election of Senator in 1827. 
In a letter dated May 27, 1828, he wrote, ‘‘ The country 
is ruined, thanks to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Ritchie.” He 
supported General Jackson for the Presidency in 1828, 
and was appointed minister to Russia in 1830. He re- 
turned home, in very feeble health, in the autumn of 1831. 
He sympathized with the nullifiers of South Carolina, 
and in December, 1832, denounced the proclamation of 
President Jackson, which he called ‘the ferocious and 
bloodthirsty proclamation of our Djezzar Pacha.” He 
died, in 1833, in Philadelphia, to which he went to take 
passage for Europe. He was never married. He owned 
about three hundred slaves, whom he manumitted by his 
last will, In 1803, as chairman of a committee of Con- 
gress, he reported against the introduction of slaves into 
Indiana, as not calculated to promote the prosperity of 
the territory. He was a man of decided genius, and was 
distinguished for his ready wit, which, joined to his 
mastery of the weapons of sarcasm and invective, ren- 
dered him a formidable opponent in debate. ‘‘ He was 
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like an Ishmaelite,” says Garland,—“his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.” 


See Hucu A. Gartanp, ‘“‘Life of John Randolph,” 2 vols., 
1850; JAMEs Parton, ‘‘ Famous Americans of Recent Times,’’ 
1867; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,’’ vol. 
iv.; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1807; ‘‘ North American 
Review’? for July, 1866. 


Randolph, (PEyron,) an American jurist and states- 
man, born in Virginia in 1723, was first president of 
the American Congress which met in 1774. He was 
re-elected president of that body in May, 1775. Died 
in Philadelphia, October, 1775. 

Randolph, (Sir THomas,) an able British diploma- 
tist, born in Kent about 1525. He performed many 
missions to Scotland, France, and Russia in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was an adept in political intrigues. 
He married a sister of Walsingham, Died in 1590. 
His Letters, which are of great historical importance, 
are preserved in the British Museum, and are largely 
quoted by Froude in his ‘‘ History of England.” 

Randolph, (THomas,) an English poet, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1605. On leaving college he be- 
came a resident of London and a friend or protégé of 
Ben Jonson. He wrote, besides other poems, several 
dramas, among which is “ The Muses’ Looking-Glass,”’ 
(1638.) His habits were dissipated. Died in 1634. 


See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vi., (1822.) 


Randolph, (THomaAs,) an English theologian, born 
at Canterbury in 1701. He became professor of divinity 
at Oxford in 1768. He published several works on 
theology, among which is “Christian Faith,” (1744.) 
Died in 1783. 

Randon, rén’ddn’, (CHARLES JOSEPH,) Comte de 
Pully, a French general, born in Paris in 1751; died 
in 1832. 

Randon, (JAcquEs Louis Cksar ALEXANDRE, ) 
CounT, a French general, born at Grenoble in 1795. 
He became a colonel in 1838, served in Algeria, and 
obtained the rank of general of division in 1847. He 
was appointed minister of war in January, 1851, and 
Governor-General of Algeria in December of that year. 
In 1856 he was made a marshal of France. He was 
minister of war from 1859 to 1867. Died in 1871. 

Randon-Dulauloy, ran’ddn’ dii’10’/lwa’, (CHARLES 
FRANGOIS,) CouNT, a French general, born at Laon in 
1764. As general of division, he distinguished himself 
at Eylau, Friedland, Lutzen, and Dresden. Died in 1832. 

Rangabé. See Rizo RANGABE. 

Ranieri, r4-ne-a/ree, (ANTONIO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Naples in 1806. He wrote “ Ginevra,” a tale, 
(1838,) and a “History of Italy from Theodosius to 
Charlemagne,” (1841.) 

Ranieri-Biscia, r4-ne-a’ree bee’sh4, (Lutc1,) an Ital- 
jan poet, born in Tuscany in 1744. He wrote a poem 
“On the Cultivation of Anise,” (1772,) and other works. 
Died about 1824. 

Rank, rank, (JosEPH,) a German writer of tales, born 
near Neumark, Bohemia, in 1815. He wrote, besides 
other works, “ Aus dem Boehmerwalde,” (3 vols., 1851,) 
and “ Florian,” (1853.) 

Ranke, rank’eh, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH,) a distin- 
guished Protestant theologian and preacher, brother of 
the historian Leopold, was born in 1797. He became 
professor of dogmatics at Erlangen in 1840. 

Ranke, (KARL FERDINAND,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1802. He published several 
educational and philological works. 

Ranke, (LEOPOLD,) one of the most eminent German 
historians of recent times, was born at Wiehe, in Thurin- 
gia, in 1795. He published in 1824 a “ History of the 
Roman and German People from 1494 to 1535,” and was 
appointed the following year professor-extraordinary of 
history at Berlin. To this succeeded his “ Princes and 
Nations of Southern Europe in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries,” (1827,) ““The Servian Revolution,” 
(1829,) and “ The Conspiracy against Venice in 1688,” 
(1831.) His “ Popes of Rome, their Church and State 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” (3 vols., 
1834,) and ‘German History during the Reformation,” 
(5 vols., 1839-43,) are among his most popular works, 
and have become widely known by the admirable trans- 
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lations of Mrs. Austin. Besides the above-named, he 
published “Nine Books of Prussian History,” (3 vols., 
1847,) which has been translated by Sir Alexander and 
Lady Duff Gordon, a ‘“ History of France in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” (1852,) and other 
similar works. Ranke was appointed historiographer 
of Prussia in 1841. His “ History of the Popes” is 
highly commended by Macaulay. 

See Macautay’s review of the same, first published in the 
“Edinburgh Review” for October, 1840; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ BrockHaus, ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon;’’ ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for October, 1840. 

Rankine, rank/in, (WILLIAM JOHN MAcquory, ) 
F.R.S., a British civil engineer, distinguished as a 
writer on heat, elasticity, mechanics, etc. He became 
professor of civil engineering and mechanics at Glas- 
gow about 1855. Among his works are a “‘ Manual of 
Applied Mechanics,” (1858,) and “ On Energetics.” 

Rannequin, ran/neh-kin, Ren’kin, or Rennequin, 
(SWALM,) a hydraulic engineer, born at Liege in 1644. 
He constructed the machine of Marly, near Versailles, 
in France. Died in 1708. 

Ran/’/som, (THOMAS EDWARD GREENFIELD,) a brave 
and skilful American general, born at Norwich, Ver- 
mont, in November, 1834. He was a civil engineer in 
Illinois before the civil war. In July, 1861, he became 
a lieutenant-colonel, and in February, 1862, he was se- 
verely wounded at Fort Donelson, He commanded a 
regiment at Shiloh in April, 1862, obtained the rank of 
brigadier-general in January, 1863, and served under 
General Banks in the Red River expedition. He was 
disabled by a wound at Sabine Cross-Roads, Louisiana, 
in April, 1864. He joined the army of Sherman after 
his wound had healed, and took command of a division 
or corps just before the capture of Atlanta, (September 2.) 
He died at Rome, Georgia, in October, 1364. 

See Tenney, “Military History of the Rebellion,” p. 7933 
** Sherman and his Campaigns,”? by CoLoNELS BowMAN and Irwin. 

Ransonnette, rén’so’nét’, (CHARLES NICOLAS,) a 
French engraver, born in Paris in 1797. He engraved 
plates for several books of travel. 

Rantoul, ran’tool, (ROBERT,) a distinguished states- 
man of the Democratic party, was born in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, in 1805. He studied law, was admitted 
to the bar in 1827, and was elected in 1834 to the legis- 
lature, in which he advocated the abolition of capital 
punishment. In 1845 he was appointed a district attor- 
ney of the United States by the President, and in 1851 
succeeded Daniel Webster as Senator of the United 
States for a short term. Having avowed himself a 
decided opponent of the extension of slavery, he was 
elected to Congress by the united votes of the Demo- 
crats and Free-Soilers. Died in August, 1852. 

See ‘‘ Memoir” prefixed to a volume of his speeches, published 
by L. HamitTon in 1854; ‘‘ Democratic Review” for October, 1850, 
(with a portrait.) 

Rantzau, de, deh rént’sd’, (Jostas,) CouNnr, a mar- 
shal of France, born in Denmark in 1609. He com- 
manded a French army with success in Flanders from 
1642 to 1649. Died in 1650. 

Rantzau, von, fon rant’sdw, (JOHANN,) Count, a 
German general, born in 1492. He entered the service 
of the Duke of Holstein, (afterwards Frederick I. of 
Denmark,) for whom he conquered Denmark about 
1525. Died in 1565. 

Ranzani, ran-za’nee, (CAMILLO ABBATE,) an eminent 
Italian naturalist, born at Bologna in 1775. He was 
appointed professor of natural history in the university 
of his native city in 1803. About 1810 he visited Paris, 
where he was treated with much attention by Cuvier. 
He began in 1819 to publish a great work entitled “ Ele- 
ments of Zoology,” which he was not able to finish. 
About twelve volumes of it have been published. Died 
in 1841. 

See Corrapo Port, “ Elogio di C. Ranzani,”’ 
“ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.” 

Raoul, r#’ool’, or Rodolphe, ro’dolf’, [Lat. Ra- 
pDuL/FuS,] Duke of Burgundy, married Emma, a daughter 
of Robert, Duke of France. In 923 he was chosen king 
by the barons who deposed Charles ITI. He waged war 
against the Normans under Rollo. Died in 936. 
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Raoul. See Rotro. 

Raoul-Rochette. See Rocuerre. 

Raoux, ra’oo’, (JEAN,) a French painter, born at 
Montpellier in 1677. He obtained some vogue as a 
portrait-painter. Died in 1734. 

Raoux, (Scirion EpouarD,) a Swiss /ittérateur, born 
at Mens (Isére) in 1817, became professor at Lausanne. 

Rapetti, r4-pet/tee, (Louts NicoLAs,) a distinguished 
jurist and biographer, born at Bérgamo in 1812. He 
wrote for the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale” a notice 
of Napoleon I., and other articles. He lectured on 
Roman law in the College of France from 1841 to 1848. 

Raphael (ra’fa-el or raf/A-el) [It. RAPFAELLE, r4f-fa- 
e]/l4] Sanzio, sin/ze-o, (RAFFAELLO,) the most illus- 
trious of modern painters, was born at Urbino, in the 
Papal States, April 6, 1483. He was the only son of 
Giovanni di Santi (or Sanzio) and Magia Ciarla. After 
he had received the first lessons in design from his 
father, who was a painter of moderate talents, he became 
about 1495 a pupil of Perugino, whom he imitated so 
well that when that master and Raphael worked on the 
same canvas the result seemed to be the product of one 
hand. Among his earliest works are a “‘ Holy Family,” 
(1500,) the “ Adoration of the Magi,” ‘‘The Coronation 
of the Virgin,” (now in the Vatican,) and ‘The Marriage 
of the Virgin,” (“Sposalizio,”) dated 1504, which is now 
at Milan. ‘The Virgin,” says Lanzi, “is a model of 
celestial beauty.” In the autumn of 1504 he visited 
Florence, where he painted several works and formed 
friendships with Fra Bartolommeo and Ridolfo Ghir- 
landaio. During the period from 1505 to 1508, which 
he passed at Perugia and Florence, he produced a 
Christ in glory, the ““Madonna del Gran Duca,” and 
other Madonnas. These works show that his style had 
been modified by his studies in Florence. 

Having received from Julius TI. an invitation to orna- 
ment the Vatican, he went to Rome in 1508. Here he 
studied the remains of Grecian genius, associated with 
eminent scholars, among whom were Bembo, Ariosto, 
and Sadoleto, and entered into a rivalry with Michael 
Angelo. Raphael painted in the Vatican (in fresco) the 
large and noble composition called ‘‘ Disputa del Sacra- 
mento,” the admirable ‘ School of Athens,” “ Parnassus,” 
(1511,) “The Miracle of Bolsena,” “ Attila repelled from 
Rome,” and other frescos. “In the composition and 
execution of the ‘School of Athens,’” says Quatremére 
de Quincy, “ Raphael had recovered, so to speak, the 
long-lost thread of the manner and taste of antiquity, 
and had at length connected with the eternal models of 
the true and beautiful the chain of modern inventions.” 
He also painted in oil numerous works, among which 
are the “Madonna di Foligno,” (1511,) and a portrait 
of Julius If. Soon after his arrival at Rome he adopted 
what is called his third style. 

Like all great painters of the sixteenth century, 
Raphael was a skilful architect. In 1515 the pope ap- 
pointed him chief architect of Saint Peter’s Church, in 
compliance with the dying request of Bramante. Raphael 
made a model or design for this edifice; but it was not 
executed. He designed the Pandolfini palace at Flor- 
ence, of which an able critic remarks, ‘There is not in 
architecture a palatial design more noble, of a purer 
style, of a more judicious distribution.” About 1515 he 
produced the celebrated Cartoons, ten designs for the 
tapestry of the pope’s chapel, seven of which are now 
at Hampton Court, England. They represent “ The 
Charge to Peter,” “Saint Paul preaching at Athens,” 
and other scenes from sacred history. 

Among his later oil-paintings are “ Saint Cecilia,” (at 
Bologna,) the “Madonna del Pesce,” (or “del Pez,”) (at 
the Escurial,) the “Madonna di San Sisto,” (the glory 
of the gallery of Dresden,) and the “ Transfiguration,” 
which some consider his master-piece, and which is 
now in the Vatican. His great power was in the ex- 
pression of passion and character. He also excelled in 
composition, invention, and design; but as a colorist 
he was inferior to Titian and others. It ts asserted that 
in all his endless inventions a single repetition of him- 
self is not to be found. He died at Rome on the 6th 
of April, 1520, at the age of thirty-seven, He was 
never married, He had a delicate constitution, brown 


hair and eyes, regular and handsome features. His 
modest, amiable, and noble character rendered him a 
general favourite. 

“The bent of his genius,” says Lanzi, “led him to 
that ideal beauty, grace, and expression, the most 
refined and difficult province of painting. . . . Raffaelle 
is by common consent placed at the head of his art.” 
“ Raffaelle was solely a painter,” says Hazlitt; “but in 
that one art he seemed to pour out all the treasures and 
various excellence of nature,—grandeur and scope of 
design, exquisite finishing, force, grace, delicacy, the 
strength of man, the softness of woman, the playfulness 
of infancy, thought, feeling, invention, etc. He received 
his inspiration from without, and his genius caught the 
lambent flames of peace, of truth and grandeur, which 
are reflected in his works with a light clear, transparent, 
and unfading.” “If Michael Angelo is the first of 
draughtsmen,” says Quatremére de Quincy, “ Raphael 
is the first of painters. . .. His ‘Galatea’ is a work 
which explains, far better than any language of ours, 
the diversity between Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
manifesting the exquisite refinement of the latter, and 
his tendency towards that pure, noble, graceful manner 
which constituted the beau-ideal of the ancient Greeks.” 
Among the numerous eminent pupils of Raphael were 
Giulio Romano, Penni called Il Fattore, Perino del 
Vaga, Pellegrino da Médena, Gardfalo, and Polidoro da 
Caravaggio. 

See Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzt, “‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy;’? Duppa, ‘‘ Life of Raphael,” 1815; Passavant, “‘ Ra- 
phael d’ Urbino,” 1839; G. C. Braun, *‘ Raphael Sanzio’s Leben,” 
1815; QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Vie de Raphael,’’ 1824, (trans- 
lated into English by Hazuitt, 1846;) Von Wotzocen, ‘‘ Raphael 
Santis Leben,” (an English version of which was published in 1866 ;) 
Nacter, ‘‘ Raphael als Mensch und Kiinstler ;?? LANbon, “ Vie et 
(Euvres de Raphael ;”? C. F. von Rumour, ‘‘ Ueber Raphael von 
Urbino ;”? PuNGILEoNI, ‘‘ Elogio storico di Raffaello,” 1829; Barpi- 
nucci, ‘‘ Notizie; ApoLtpH Siret, “ Raphael et Rubens,’’ 1849; 
Carto Fea, ‘ Notizie intorno Raffaello Sanzio,” 1822; F. REHBERG, 
“ Raphael Sanzio aus Urbino,” 2 vols., 1824; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ ‘“‘ Raphael and his Times,” in the ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1870. 

Raphael of Volterra. See MAFFEI, (RAPHAEL.) 

Raphall, rafal, (Morris Jacos,) a Jewish rabbi and 
theological writer, born at Stockholm, in Sweden, in 1798. 
He studied in Germany, and subsequently resided many 
years in England, where he edited in 1834 “The He- 
brew Review, or Magazine of Rabbinical Literature.” 
Having removed to New York in 1849, he became 
rabbi-preacher of the first Anglo-German Hebrew con- 
gregation in that city. He published ‘ Post-Biblical 
History of the Jews,” (1856,) and other works, and made 
translations from the Hebrew. 

Rapheleng, ra’feh-léng’, Rapheling, ra’feh-ling’, 
written also Raulengien, (FRANCIS,) a learned printer, 
born near Lille in 1539, was a son-in-law of Plantin. 
He worked at Antwerp, taught Hebrew at Leyden, and 
published an Arabic Lexicon. Died in 1597, 

Rapheling. See RAPHELENG. 

Rapin, ra’pan’, (NicoLas,) a French poet, born at 
Fontenay-le-Comte about 1540. He fought for Henry 
IV. against the League, and wrote part of the famous 
“Satire Ménippée.” (See Leroy, (PreRRE,) and Dvu- 
RANT.) He produced, in Latin and French, a number 
of odes, epigrams, elegies, etc., which were admired. 
Died in 1608. 

See Bavur, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rapin, (RENE,) a French Jesuit, distinguished as a 
Latin poet, was born at Tours in 1621. He composed, 
besides many other works, a series of ‘“ Parallels of 
Great Men of Antiquity,” (Homer, Virgil, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Plato, and Aristotle,) (1669-71.) His chief pro- 
duction is an ingenious Latin poem ‘On Gardens,” 
(“ Hortorum Libri IV.,” 1665,) which was translated into 
English by Evelyn, © ‘For skill in varying and adorning 
his subjects,” says Hallam, “for a truly Virgilian spirit 
of expression, for the exclusion of feeble, prosaic, or 
awkward lines, he may perhaps be equal to any poet,— 
to Sannazarius himself.” (Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe.”) Died in Paris in 1687. 


See Baye, ‘Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Bounours, 
“Vie de Rapin,”’ in his “‘ Poemata,”’ 1723; Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Rapin, de, deh rap/in or ra’pan’, (PAUL,) Sieur de 
Thoyras, a French historian, born of a Protestant family 
at Castres in 1661. He entered the service of William, 
Prince of Orange, with whom he went to England in 
1688. He served as captain in the war in Ireland about 
1690. In 1724 he published, in French, a “ History of 
England from the Roman Conquest to the Death of 
Charles L,” (8 vols.,) a work of considerable merit. 
According to Voltaire, it was the best history of Eng- 
land that had then appeared. It was translated into 
English by Tindal, who also wrote a continuation of 
Rapin’s work. (See TINDAL.) Died at Wesel in 1725. 

See Haaa, ‘‘La France protestante;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Rapoport, r4’po-port’, (SOLOMON JEHUDAH,) a Jew- 
ish scholar and rabbi, born at Lemberg, in Germany, 
in 1790. He published, in Hebrew, a number of his- 
torical and antiquarian treatises, and translated Racine’s 
““Esther’ into Hebrew. 

Rapp, (GEoRGE,) the founder of the sect of Har- 
monists or Rappites, born at Wiirtemberg, Germany, 
in 1770. He emigrated in 1803 to the United States, 
and founded a community at Economy, Beaver county, 
Pennsylvania. Died in 1847. 

Rapp, rap, (JEAN,) Count, an able French general, 
born at Colmar in 1772. He was aide-de-camp of De- 
saix at Marengo, and on his death became an aide to 
Bonaparte, whose confidence he acquired. For his ser- 
vices at Austerlitz (1805) he was raised to the rank of a 
general of division. He received his ninth wound at 
Golymin, (1806,) obtained the chief command at Dant- 
zic in 1807, and distinguished himself at Essling in 1809. 
He received four wounds at the battle of Moskwa, 
(1812.) In .1815 he was appointed by Napoleon com- 
mander of the army of the Rhine, and fought several 
actions against the allies. He is said to have been 
noted for his humanity and moderation. Died in Paris 
in 1821. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of General Count Rapp, First Aide-de-Camp to 
Napoleon, by himself ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ra/’rey, (JoHN S.,) a celebrated American horse- 
tamer, born at Madison, Franklin county, Ohio, about 
1825. He was very successful in subduing the most 
vicious animals by substituting kindness and scientific 
skill for the harshness usually employed on such occa- 
sions. Died in 1866. 

Rasario, r4-S4/re-o, [Lat. Rasa/rius,] (GIAMBAT- 
TISTA,) an Italian physician, born in the province of 
Novara in 1517. He was professor of Greek and rhetoric 
at Venice for twenty-two years. He translated from 
Greek into Latin some works of Pachymeres, Oribasius, 
and Galen. Died at Pavia in 1578. 


See Guixint, “‘ Teatro d’Uomini letterati.”’ 


Rasarius. See RASARIo. 

Rascas, r4s’k4s’, (PIERRE ANTOINE,) Sieur de Bagar- 
ris, a French antiquary, born at Aix about 1567. He 
was keeper of the cabinet of Henry IV., and wrote a 
treatise on medals. Died in 1620. 

Rasche, rash’eh, (JOHANN CHRISToPH,) a German 
numismatist, born near Eisenach, in Saxony, in 1703. 
He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Lexicon of the 
Monetary Affairs of the Ancients,” (“Lexicon universz 
Rei numariz Veterum,” 6 vols., 1785-94.) Died in 1805. 

Raschi, ras’Kee, ? (RABBI SOLOMON,) an eminent Jew- 
ish writer, born at Troyes, in France, in 1040. He 
wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch and Talmud. 
Died in 1105. 

Raschid, Al. See HArouNn-AL-RASCHID. 

Rasheed-Eddeen or Raschid-Bddin, ra-sheed’ 
ed deen’, a Persian historian, born at Hamadan in the 
thirteenth century. Died about 1320. 

Rasis. See Razes. 

Rasis or Rases. See RAZEE. 

Rask, rask, (RAmMuS or RasMUS CHRISTIAN,) an emi- 
nent Danish linguist, was born near Odense, in the isle 
of Fiinen, in 1787. He gave much attention to com- 
parative philology, in the prosecution of which study he 
visited Russia, Persia, India, etc., (1817-21.) He be- 
came professor of literary history at Copenhagen in 1825, 
and professor of Oriental languages at the same univer- 
sity in 1828. Among his works are an ‘Anglo-Saxon 
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Grammar,” (1817,) ‘Researches on the Origin of the 
Icelandic Language,” (1818,) and “On the Age and 
Authenticity of the Zend-Avesta,” (1826.) He possessed 
a rare talent for linguistic researches. Died in 1832. 

See P. L. Moetuer, ‘‘ R. K. Rask;’’? Ersiew, “ Forfatter- Lexi- 
con;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rasmussen, r4s’moos’sen, (JANUS LASSEN,) a Dan- 
ish Orientalist, born at Vestenkov in 1785. He published 
a “History of the Kingdoms of the Arabs,” (“ Historia 
Arabum Regnorum,” 1817,) ‘Annals of the Moslems,” 
(“Annales Islamicz,” 1825,) and other works. Died 
about 1828. 

Rasori, r4-80’ree, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Italian 
physician, born at Parma in 1766 or 1767. He became 
professor at Pavia about 1796, and settled at Milan in 
1800. He was author of a new medical doctrine, called 
“theory of the Counter-Stimulus,” and wrote several 
medical works. He died in 1837. 

See G. Pernt, ‘‘Cenni sulla Mente di G. Rasori,’’ 1837; CuI- 
APPA, ‘Della Vita di G. Rasori,”? 1838; ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Raspail, ras’pal’ or ras’p4’ye, (FRANCOIS VINCENT,) 
an able French chemist and politician, born at Carpen- 
tras in 1794. He took arms against Charles X. in 1830, 
and became a leader of the republicans. In 1831 he 
published the first volume of his able ‘ Course of Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy.” At the revolution of 
February, 1848, he proclaimed a republic at the Hétel 
de Ville before the formation of a provisional govern- 
ment. In March, 1849, he was condemned to six years’ 
imprisonment for conspiracy against the new régime. 
Among his works is a ‘‘ New System of Organic Chem- 
istry,” (2d edition, 3 vols., 1838,) which has been trans- 
lated into English, and “The Natural History of Health 
and Disease of Plants and Animals, especially Man,” 
(3 vols., 1846.) He was elected to the corps législatif 
in 1860. 

See Cuartes Marcuat, “ Biographie de F. V. Raspail,’’ 1848; 
aad “La France Littéraire ;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 


Raspe, ras’peh, (RoDOoLPH ErRIc,) a German anti- 
quary, born at Hanover in 1737; died in Ireland in 1794. 
Rasponi, rds-po’/nee, (CESARE,) an Italian cardinal 
and negotiator, born at Ravenna in 1615; died in 1675. 

Ras’tall or Ras’tell, (JoHN,) an English printer, 
was a native or citizen of London. One of the first 
books which he printed is dated 1517. He was con- 
verted to the Protestant religion by J. Frith. He was the 
reputed author of ‘‘ Chronicle of the Kings of England,” 
( Anglorum Regum Chronicon,” 1529.) Died in 1536. 

His son WILLIAM, born in 1508, was a printer and 
lawyer. He emigrated to Louvain in 1558, and died 
there in 1565. 

Rast-Maupas, ras-md’pa’, (JEAN Louts,) a French 
rural economist, born at La Voulte in 1731. He founded 
the Condition des Sotes, and made several useful inven- 
tions. Died at Lyons in 182t. 

Rastopchin. See RosropcHin. 

Rastrelli, r4s-trel’lee, (JOSEPH,) a German composer 
and musician, born at Dresden in 1799. He composed 
“Salvator Rosa,” (1832,) and other operas. 

Rataller, 1a-ta/ler, (GEORGE,) a Dutch philologist 
and jurist, born at Leeuwarden in 1528. He translated 
into Latin verse Hesiod’s great poem and the tragedies 
of Sophocles. He became president of the council at 
Utrecht about 1570. Died in 1581. 

See Bayte, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Ratazzi. See RArrazzi. 

Ratcliffe, (THomAs,) Earl of Sussex. 
CLIFFE. 

Ratdolt. See RATHOLD. 

Rathel or Raethel, ra’tel, (WoLFGANG CHRISTOPH,) 
a German Scholar, born at Selbitz in 1663 ; died in 1729. 

Ratherius. See RATrHIER. 

Rathery, rat’re’, (EDME JACQuEs Benofr,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1807... He became assistant 
keeper of the Imperial Library in 1859. He has con- 
tributed to the “Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” and other periodicals. 

Rathier, ri’te-4’, [Lat. Rarue’r1us,] a learned ec- 
clesiastic, was born at Liege. He became Bishop of 
Verona in 931 A.D. Died about 974 A.D. 


({@=See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Rathold, rat/holt, written also Ratdolt, (ERHARD,) 
a German printer, born at Augsburg. He settled at 
Venice in 1475, where he published excellent editions 
of Appian, Euclid, and other classics. Died about 1516. 

Rat’l, written also Reti, [modern Hindoo pron. rit’i, | 
a Sanscrit word signifying “ passion,” ‘sexual desire,” 
and forming, in the Hindoo mythology, the name of the 
consort of Kamadéva, or the Indian god of love. 

See Witson, “‘ Sanscrit Dictionary.” 

Ratier, ri’te-A’, (FELIX SEVERIN,) a French medical 

. “~— . . . 
writer, was born in Paris in 1797. He published nu- 
merous works. 

Ratramne, ra tram’, [Lat. RATRAM’NUuS,] a learned 
French monk of the ninth century, belonged to the 
abbey of Corbie. He wrote a treatise “On the Body 
and Blood of the Lord,” (“De Corpore et Sanguine 
Domini,”) which was printed in 1532 and 1712. He 
is sometimes called BERTRAM. Died after 368 A.D. 

Ratramnus. See RATRAMNE. 

Ratschky, ratsh’kee, (JOSEPH FRANZ,) a German 
poet, born in Vienna in 1757. He published a volume 
of poems in 1785, which were somewhat popular. He 
became a councillor of state. Died in Vienna in 1810. 

Rattazzi, rat-tat’see, or Ratazzi, (URBANO,) an 
Italian minister of state, born at Alessandria about 1810. 
He gained distinction as an advocate, was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies at Turin in 1848, and became a 
leader of the democratic party. About the end of 1848 
he was intrusted with the formation of a new ministry, 
which was dissolved in consequence of the disastrous 
battle of Novara, March, 1849. He was appointed min- 
ister of justice in 1854, was prime minister a short time 
in 1859, and succeeded Ricasoli as prime minister about 
March 1, 1862. His opponents denounced him as sub- 
servient to the policy of the French emperor. He went 
out of power about December 1, 1862, and became prime 
minister again in April, 1867. He is the leader of the 
“left centre.” He resigned in October, 1867. 

See ‘‘ Westmiuster Review” for January, 1863; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Ratte, de, deh rat, (EriennrE HYACcINTHE,) a French 
astronomer, born at Montpellier in 1722. He wrote 
scientific articles for the ‘“ Encyclopédie,” and observed 
the transit of Venus in 1761. Died in 1805. 

See J. Porrevin, “ Eloge d’E. H. de Ratte,” 180s. 

Ratti, rAt’/tee, (NICCOLA,) an Italian antiquary, born 
at Rome in 1759, published several biographies and 
antiquarian treatises. Died in 1833. , 

Rau, (CHRISTIAN.) See RAVIUS. 

Rau, row, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a German physician, 
born at Baden, in Suabia, in 1668, was a successful 
lithotomist. He became professor of anatomy at Leyden 
in 1713. Died in 1719. 

Rau, (KARL HEINRICH,) a German political econo- 
mist, born at Erlangen in 1792, became in 1822 professor 
of political economy and financial science at Heidelberg. 
His principal work is a “ Manual of Political Economy,” 
(3 vols., 1826-32,) which is highly commended. Died 
in 1870. 

_ Rau, (SEBALD,) a German Orientalist, born at Herborn 
in 1724. He obtained the chair of Oriental languages 
at Utrecht in 1749. Died about 1810. 

Rau, (SEBALD FouLQuEs JAN,) an Orientalist, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Utrecht in 1765. He be- 
came minister of achurch at Leyden in 1788. Died in 1807. 

See Trtsszpre L’Ancp, “Vie de Rau,”’ 1810. 

Rauch, r5wk, (CHRISTIAN,) one of the most eminent 
German sculptors, born at Arolsen, in the principality 
of Waldeck, in 1777. He studied for a time under Pro- 
fessor Ruhl, at Cassel, and in 1804 was enabled to visit 
Rome, where he was patronized by W. von Humboldt 
and acquired the friendship of Thorwaldsen. While at 
Rome he executed the bas-reliefs of “ Hippolytus and 
Pheedra,” and “Mars and Venus wounded by Diomed,” 
also a colossal bust of the King of Prussia, a life-size 
bust of his queen Louise, and a portrait bust of Raphael 
Mengs. In 1813 he completed the monument of the 
Queen of Prussia, at Charlottenburg, which is esteemed 
one of the most admirable works of the kind. During 
a second visit to Rome he executed statues of Generals 
Scharnhorst and Biilow, and a great number of busts of 


celebrated persons. After his return to Prussia he pro- 
duced two colossal bronze statues of Marshal Bliicher, 
a statue of Goethe, regarded as the most perfect re- 
semblance to that great writer, a monument to Albert 
Diirer, and statues of Luther, Schiller, and other eminent 
Germans. In 1851 he finished his monument to Fred- 
erick the Great, with an equestrian statue, at Berlin, 
upon which he was employed more than ten years, and 
which is esteemed his greatest work. Died in 1857. 


See NaGter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;”” “‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexikon,” 1859. 


Raulengien. See RAPHELENG. 

Raulin, r6‘/lan’, (FELIX Vicror,) a French geologist, 
born in Paris in 1815. He has written several treatises 
on geology. 

Raulin, (JEAN,) a French professor of theology at 
Paris, born at Toul in 1443; died in 1514. 

Raulin, (JoseEPH,) a French physician, born near Auch 
in 1708. He became physician to the king, and wrote 
several able medical works. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. Died in Paris in 1784. 

Raumer, von, fon réw’mer, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG 
GEORG,) an eminent German historian, born near Des- 
sau in 1781. He studied Jaw and financial science at 
Halle and Gottingen, and in 1819 became professor of 
history and political economy at Berlin. He published 
in 1810 a treatise ‘On the British System of Taxation,” 
and in 1813 a “Manual of Remarkable Passages from 
the Latin Historians of the Middle Ages.” His “ His- 
tory of the Hohenstaufen and their Times” (6 vols., 
1823) was very well received, and is esteemed a standard 
work. Among his other productions may be named a 
“History of Europe from the End of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” (1832,) “ England in 1835,” which was translated 
by Mrs. Austin, and “The United States of North 
America,” (1845.) 

See ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’”? Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conver- 


sations-Lexikon ;”? ‘“‘London Quarterly Review” for July, 1835; 


“Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1829, and April, 1833. 

Raumer, von, (GEORG WILHELM,) a German jurist 
and historical writer, born at Berlin about 1790; died 
in 1856. 

Raumer, von, (KarL GeorG,) a German geologist, 
born at Worlitz in 1783, became professor of natural 
history and mineralogy at Erlangen. He was a brother 
of the eminent historian. 

Raumer, von, (RUDOLF,) son of the preceding, was 
born at Breslau in 1815. He was professor of the Ger- 
man language and literature at Erlangen in 1852. 

Raupach, réw’pax, (ERNSt BENJAMIN SOLOMON,) a 
popular dramatic poet, born near Liegnitz, in Silesia, in 
1784. After residing several years in Russia as a teacher, 
he became professor of German literature at Saint Peters- 
burg in 1817. His ‘works, which are very numerous 
and include both tragedy and comedy, were published 
in 18 vols., 1830-44. Died in 1852. 


See PautinE Raupacu, ‘‘ Raupach ; biographische Skizze,’’ 1854; 
‘*Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1838. 


Rauter, réw’ter or rd’tair’, (JACQUES FREDERIC,) a 
French jurist, born at Strasburg in 1784. He was pro- 
fessor of law in his native city. Died in 1854. 

Rauwolf, r6w/Wolf, (LEONHARD,) a German botanist, 
born at Augsburg. He visited the Levant in 1573, in 
order to study and identify the plants noticed by Pliny, 
Galen, Dioscorides, etc. After his return he published 
a valuable “Narrative of a Journey in Syria, Judea, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia,” etc., (1582.) Died in 1596. 


See M. Apam, ‘Vite Medicorum;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Ravaillac, ri/val/yik’ or ra’va/yak’, (FRANCOTS,) a 
French assassin and fanatic, born at Angouléme in 1578. 
He approached the royal carriage, which was stopped 
in the street by a number of wagons, and stabbed Henry 
IV. mortally, in May, 1610. At his examination he de- 
nied that he had any accomplice. He was executed in 
May, 1610. 

Ravaisson, ri’va/sdn’, (JEAN GASPARD FELIX,) a 
French philosopher, born at Namur in 1813. He was 
admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions in 1849, and 
became a member of the imperial council of public 
instruction in 1852. He wrote an “Essay on the Meta: 
physics of Aristotle,” (2 vols., 1837-46.) 
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Ravana,* ra/va-na, or Ravanen, in the Hindoo my- 
thology, the name of a famous many-headed giant, King 
of Ceylon, who was killed by Rama. (See RAMA.) 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Ravenel, rav’nél’, (}ULES AMEDEE DEsIr&,) a French 
bibliographer, born in Paris in r801. He became keeper 
of the printed works of the Royal Library in 1848. 

Ravenet, riv’nd’, (SIMON FRANGOIS,) an eminent 
French engraver, born in Paris about 1708, removed to 
England in 1750. Died in 1774. 

Ravenet, (SIMON FRANGOIS,) an engraver, born in 
London about 1755, was a son of the preceding. He 
went to Parma, and engraved the works of Correggio. 
Died about 1812. 

Ravenna, da, d4 ra-ven’n4, (MARCo,) an able Italian 
engraver, born at Ravenna about 1496, was a pupil of 
Raimondi. He engraved some works of Raphael. Died 
at Rome in 1527. 

Ravenna, di, de ra-vén’na, (GIovANNI MALPaA- 
GHINO,) an Italian classical scholar, born at Ravenna. 
He was employed by Petrarch as a copyist, and. after- 
wards taught the classics at Florence. Died about 1420. 

Ra’vens-croft, (JOHN STARK,) born in Prince George 
county, Virginia, in 1772, was elected in 1823 Bishop of 
the diocese of North Carolina. Died in 1830. 

Ra/vens-croft, (THoMAsS,) an English composer, 
born in 1592. He published in 1611 a collection of 
songs called ‘‘Melismata, Musical Phansies,” etc., and in 
1621 “The Whole Book of Psalms, composed into Four 
Parts by Sundry Authors to such Several Tunes as are 
usually sung in England,” etc. He was the composer 
of some of these tunes. 

Ravesteyn, van, van ra/veh-stin’,(HUBER‘’,) a Dutch 
painter, born at Dort about 1645, painted fairs, interiors 
of shops, ete. 

Ravesteyn, van, (JAN,) a Dutch portrait-painter, 
born at the Hague about 1575. His works are highly 
praised by Descamps and others. Died at the Hague in 
1657. His son ARNOLD (1615-67) was a portrait-painter. 

See CHARLES Banc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.” A 

Ravesteyn, van, (NIKOLAAS,) a relative of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Bommel in 1661. 
traits and history with success. Died at Bommel in 1750. 

Ravignan, de, deh ra’vén’yén’, (GUSTAVE FRANCOIS 
XAVIER DELACROIX,) a French Jesuit, noted as a pulpit 
orator, was born at Bayonne in 1795. He preached in 
Notre-Dame, Paris, for ten years, (1837-48,) and wrote 
a book in defence of the Jesuits, (7th edition, 1855.) 
Died in 1858. 


See.P. pE Ponievoy, “‘ Le Pére de Ravignan,”’ 2 vols., 1850; H. 
? > 5 
DE SAINT-ALBIN, ‘‘ Vie du Pére de Ravignan.” 


Ra-vis/i-us Tex’tor, the Latin name of JEAN TIXIER 
DE RavistI, (te’se-a’ deh ra’ve’ze’,) a French classical 
scholar, born in Nivernais about 1480. He published 
“Latin Epithets,” (“ Epitheta Latina,” 1518,) and other 
works. Died in 1524. 

Ravius, r4’/ve-us, Rave, ra’veh, or Rau, rdw, (Curts- 
TIAN,) a German Orientalist, born at Berlin in 1603, or, 
as others say, in 1613. He went to the Levant in 1639, 
and studied the Turkish, Persian, Italian, Modern Greek, 
etc. at Smyrna. In 1644 he obtained the chair of Oriental 
languages at Utrecht, and in 1651 became professor of 
Arabic at Upsal. Among his works are a Latin version 
of part of the Koran, “ Primz tredecim Partium Alcora- 
ni,” etc., (1646,) and a “‘ Grammar of the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic Languages,” (1650.) Died in 1677. 


See BurmMann, ‘‘Trajectum eruditum ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Ravizza, r4-vét’s4 or r4-vit’s4, (DOMENICO,) an Ital- 
jan writer, born in the Abruzzi in 1707; died in 1767. 

Rawdon, Lorp. See HAsrincs, MARQUIS OF. 

Rawle, rawl, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished American 
jurist, born in Philadelphia in 1759, was appointed by 
Washington district attorney of Pennsylvania. He drew 
up the new civil code of Pennsylvania, and wrote several 
legal works. Died in 1836. 

Rawleigh. See RALEIGH. 

Raw/ley, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman, born at 
Norwich about 1588. He became chaplain to Lord 
Bacon and to Charles I. He wrote a “ Life of Bacon,” 


* He is called RAVENEN in SouTHEY’s “‘ Curse of Kehama.’’ 
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which Hallam calls “the best authority we have,” and 
edited the works of Bacon, (1657.) Died in 1667. 

Rawlins, (JoHN A.,) a distinguished American 
general, born in Jo Daviess county, Illinois, in 1831, was 
a lawyer before the civil war. He became assistant 
adjutant-general of General Grant in September, 1861, 
and served as such in the campaigns of 1862 and 1863. 
In March, 1865, he was appointed chief of General 
Grant’s staff, with the ‘rank of brigadier-general in the 
regular army. He became secretary of war in March, 
1869. Died in September, 1869. 

Raw/lin-son, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English antiquary, 
born in Essex in 1677. He published an edition of King 
Alfred’s Saxon version of Boethius ‘De Consolatione 
Philosophiz,” (1698.) Died in 1733. 

Rawlinson, (Rev. GEorGE,) an English scholar, born 
about 1815, was educated at Oxford, and was chosen a 
Fellow of Exeter College in 1840. He became professor 
of ancient history at Oxford in 1861. He published a 
translation of Herodotus, (4 vols., 1858-60,) in which 
he was assisted by his brother Sir Henry, and ‘The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” 
(4 vols., 1862-68,) which is highly esteemed. 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1860 ; ‘‘ North British 
Review’’ for June, 1866. 

Rawlinson, (Sir HENRY CRESWICK,) an English 
Orientalist, a brother of the preceding, was born in 
Oxfordshire in 1810. He entered the military service 
of the East India Company about 1826, and served in 
Persia some years, during which he studied the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions with success. In 1843 he became 
political resident, or agent, at Bagdad. He deciphered 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Nineveh, and wrote ‘An 
Outline of the History of Assyria as collected from 
the Inscriptions,” etc., (1852.) He was sent as British 
ambassador to the court of Persia in 1859, and obtained 
the rank of major-general. 

Rawlinson, (RICHARD,) an English antiquary, born 
in London about 1690. He published a “ Life of Anthony 
Wood,” (1711,) and “ The English Topographer,” (1720.) 
Died in 1755. 

Rawlinson, (THoMAS,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born about 1680. He was noted as a collector of 
books, and is supposed to have been the original of 
Addison’s character of‘ Tom Folio.” (See the “ Tatler,” 
No. 158.) Died in 1725. 

Raw’son, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English surgeon and 
oculist, born in Cornwall. His family name was ADAMS, 
which he exchanged for Rawson when he became heir 
to a person of that name. He settled in London in 1810. 
Died in 1820. 

Raxis, rak’séss’, (GAETAN,) Comte de Flassans, a 
French publicist, born at Bedouin in 1760. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a ‘History of French 
Diplomacy,” (6 vols., 1808.) Died in Paris in 1845. 

Ray, (Isaac,) M.D., an American physician, born at 
Beverly, Massachusetts, in 1807, was appointed in 1841 
superintendent of the State Insane Hospital at Augusta, 
Maine, and in 1845 of the Butler Hospital for the In- 
sane at Providence, Rhode Island. He has published 
“Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity,” (1838,) which is 
highly commended. 

Ray or Wray, (JOHN,) an eminent English botanist 
and ‘zoologist, born near Braintree, in Essex, on the 
29th of November, 1628, was the son of a blacksmith. 
He studied in Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
became Greek lecturer at the age of twenty-three. In 
1660 he published a “Catalogue of Plants growing 
around Cambridge.” He was ordained as a priest, but 
declined to subscribe to the Act of Uniformity of 1662, 
and never performed clerical functions. He found a 
friend and patron in Francis Willoughby, in company 
with whom he made scientific excursions in France, 
Germany, and Italy in 1663-66. In 1667 he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. He published a ‘“ Cata- 
logue of the Plants of England,” (‘‘Catalogus Plan- 
tarum Angliz,” 1670 or 1677,) and in 1682 a “ New 
Method of Plants,” (““Methodus Plantarum Nova,”) in 
which he proposed a new method of classification. Of 
this work Cuvier and Du Petit-Thouars (“ Biographie 
Universelle”) remark, “ We find the natural families of 
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plants better defined, and the grand division of mono- 
cotyledons and bicotyledons fully established; he gave 
the characters of many classes with much precision, and 
introduced several technical terms which are very use- 
ful; finally, he established many principles and general 
laws of classification which have since been adopted.” 
His principal or largest botanical work is “ Universal 
History of Plants,” (“ Historia Plantarum Universalis,” 
3 vols., 1686-1704.) Ray is said to have been the first 
modern zoologist who made use of comparative anat- 
omy. He published in 1693 ‘“ Synopsis of Quadrupeds 
and Serpents,” (Synopsis Animalium Quadrupedum 
et Serpentini Generis.”) ‘ His works on zoology,” says 
Cuvier, “are even more important than those on botany, 
for their utility has been more durable. “They may be 
considered as the foundation of all modern zoology. .. . 
His distribution of the classes of quadrupeds and birds 
has been followed by the English naturalists almost to 
our own days.”” He wrote other works. Died in 1705. 

See Dr. Deruam, “Select Remains of J. Ray,’’ 1760; ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of J. Ray,’’? by Epwin LaANnKESTER, 8vo, 1844; ‘‘ Biographia 
Britannica;” Dr. Horrer’s article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;?? ALLiBong, ‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Ray, (JosErH,) an American mathematician, born in 
1807. He was an eminent teacher, employed in various 
places, and published several works on algebra and 
arithmetic. Died in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1855. 

Ray, (WILLIAM,) an American poet, born at Salis- 
bury, Connecticut, in 1771; died in 1827. 

Rayer, ra’ya’, (PIERRE FRANGOIS OLIVE,) a French 
physician, born at Saint-Sylvain (Calvados) in 1793. He 
practised in Paris, and in 1852 was comprised in the 
medical service of the household of the emperor. He 
published several works. 

Ray’mond (or Raimond) I, Count of Toulouse, 
succeeded his brother Fredelon in 852 A.p. Died in 
864 or 365. 

Raymond (or Raimond) IT. succeeded his father, 
Eudes, in 918. He gained a victory over the Normans 
in 923 A.D. Died the same year. 

Raymond III, called RAyMoND Pons, a son of 
the preceding, began to reign in 923. His dominions 
included the large territory extending from the Loire 
to the Pyrenees and eastward to the Rhone. Died 
about 950. 

Raymond IV,, called RAYMOND DE SAIN?T-GILLES, 
became Count of Toulouse about 1090, about the age of 
forty-five. He was one of the most powerful princes of 
Southern Europe, and was a famous ‘leader in the first 
crusade. In 1096 he led a large army (about 100,000 
men) by land to Asia. Jerusalem was taken in 1099 by 
the crusaders, who appreciated so highly the talents and 
merit of Raymond that they offered him the throne; but 
he declined it. He died at Tripoli in 1105, and was 
succeeded by his son Bertrand. 

See Morine DE Saint-Yon, ‘‘ Histoire des Comtes de Toulouse,” 
4 vols., 1862 ; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Raymond V.,a grandson of the preceding, born in 
1134, became Count of Toulouse in 1148. He married 
Constance, a sister of Louis VII. of France. Henry II. 
of England invaded his dominions and besieged Tou- 
louse about 1160, but Raymond, aided by Louis of 
France, made a successful resistance. Died in 1194. 

Raymond VI, Count of Toulouse, born in 1156, 
succeeded his father, Raymond V., in 1194. His reign 
was disturbed by wars and crusades instigated by the 
pope in order to exterminate the Albigenses, who were 
very numerous in Provence. Raymond was disposed to 
protect or tolerate these subjects, and was excommu- 
nicated several times. His dominions were invaded by 
a large army of crusaders under Simon de Montfort 
in 1210, Raymond opposed them bravely in several 
batties, but was decisively defeated in 1213, and lost 
his throne. He was restored in 1217. Died in 1222. 

AINT- Y¢ “ Histoi , ’ 
4 one ae fue peeve Sonia sedis 

Raymond, the last Count of Toulouse, a son of the 
preceding, made peace with the pope and became a 
persecutor of the Albigenses. Died in 1240, 

Raymond, ri’mdn’, (GEORGE MARIrE,) a meritorious 
teacher and writer, born at Chambéry, in Savoy, in 1769. 


He published a variety of works on education, morality, 
etc., and wrote many articles for the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle.” Died in 1839. 

Ray’mond, (HENRY JARVIS,) an able American jour- 
nalist, born in Livingston county, New York, in 1820. 
He became associate editor of the ‘‘ New York Courier 
and Enquirer” in 1843, and in 1851 founded the “ New 
York Times.” He was elected Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State in 1854, and, as a leader of the Republican 
party, favoured the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860. 
The ‘New York Times,” which he continued to edit 
until his death, was very successful. In 1864 he was 
elected a member of Congress by the Republican voters 
of New York City. . He published ‘The Life, Public 
Services, and State Papers of Abraham Lincoln,” (1865.) 
He took a prominent part im the National Conven- 
tion of the friends of Andrew Johnson which met in 
Philadelphia in the summer of 1866 for the purpose of 
forming a new political party, and wrote the address to 
the people of the United States which that convention 
issued. This enterprise proved a complete failure. 
Died in June, 1869. 

See ‘‘ Henry J. Raymond and the New York Press for Thitty 
Years,’’ by AuGusTuS MAVERICK, 1870. 

Raymond, ra’mdn’, (JEAN ARNAUD,) a French 
architect, born at Toulouse in 1742, was a member of 
the Institute. Died in 1811. 

Raymond, (JEAN MICHEL,) a French chemist, born 
at Saint-Vallier (Dr6me) in 1766. He was professor of 
chemistry at Lyons. About 1810 he discovered a colour 
called dleu-Raymond, for which he received a present of 
8000 francs from the government. Died in 1837. 

Raymond, (MICHEL JOACHIM MAarig,) an able 
French general, born near Auch in 1755. He entered 
the service of the Nizam of Deccan about 1786, and 
fought against the English and Mahrattas. Died at 
Hyderabad in 1798. 

Raymond, (Rosert,) Lorn, an English judge, born 
about 1673, was chief justice of the king’s bench in 
the: reign of George I., and a privy councillor. His 
“ Reports” were published in 3 vols. Died in 1733. 

See Lorp Camppr tt, “ Lives of the Chief Justices.’* 

Raymond, (XAVIER,) a French journalist, born in 
Paris in 1810 or 1812. He became an editor of the 
“Journal des Débats” about 1838, and published works 
entitled “ L’Afghanistan,” (1843,) and “ L’Inde,” (1845.) 

See the ‘* Edinburgh Review” for July, 1863. 

Raymond-Bérenger. See BERENGER. 

Raymond Lulli. See LuLu. 

Raymond (Raimond, 1i-mo6nd’. or Ramon, r4-mGn’) 
de Pefiafort, (Pegnafort,) dA pdn’y4-fort’, a Spanish 
canonist and Dominican, born at Barcelona in 1175 or 
1186. He compiled the “Decretals.” Died in 1275. 

Raymondi. See RAIMONDI. 

Raynal, ra/n&l’, (GUILLAUME THOMAS FRANGOIS,) 
L’ABBE, a French philosopher and historian, born at 
Saint-Geniez, in Rouergue, in 1711. He was a priest in 
his youth, but renounced that profession soon after his 
removal to Paris, (1747.) He published several mediocre 
histories, and became intimate with Helvetius and Baron 
Holbach. He acquired temporary celebrity by a “ His- 
tory of the Colonies planted by Europeans in America 
and India, and of their Influence on the Political Con- 
dition, Commerce, and Prosperity of Europe,” (“ His- 
toire philosophique et politique des Etablissements et 
du Commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes,” 4 
vols., 1770.) It is said that Diderot wrote some of the 
ablest passages of this work, which abounds in declama- 
tions against the political and religious institutions of 
France. The Parliament in 1781 ordered the book to 
be burnt and the author to be arrested; but he escaped, 
and passed about six years in exile. Died in Paris in 
1796. 

See A. Jay, ‘‘ Notice biographique sur Raynal,’’ 1821 ; CHERHAL-. 
MontrEAat, “ Eloge philosophique de Raynal,’’ 1796; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Raynal, de, deh rd’n4l’, (Louis Hecror CHAUDRU,) 
a French historian of the present age. His chief work 
is a “ History of Berri,” (4 vols., 1844-47.) 

Raynaud, r4/no/, written also Rainaud and Rai- 
naudo, (ri-néw’do,) (THEOPHILE,) an italian Jesuit, 
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born in the county of Nice in 1583. He wrote many 
works on theology, which obtained success, though 
they are said to be trivial and prolix. Died in 1663. 

See Morsrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Rayneval, de, deh ran’v4l’, (ALPHONSE GERARD,) a 
French diplomatist, born in Paris in 1813. He was ap- 
pointed to represent the French government at the court 
of Pius IX. after his flight to Gaéta, (1849,) and entered 
Rome with the army which restored the pope. He was 
raised to the rank of ambassador in 1851, and remained 
at Rome in that capacity six years. Died in 1858. 

Rayneval, de, (FRANCOIS MAXIMILIEN GERARD,) 
the father of the preceding, was born in 1778. He was 
sent as ambassador to Vienna in 1829, and to Madrid in 
1832. Died at Madrid in 1836. 

His father, Josepu, (1746-1812,) was author of a 
“Treatise on the Law of Nature and of Nations,” (3d 
edition, 1832,) and “On the Liberty of the Seas,” (2 
vols., 1811.) : 

Raynolds. See RAINOLDs. 

Raynouard, rd/noo-&r’, (FRANGOIS JUSTE MaRIE,) a 
French author and philologist, born at Brignoles (Pro- 
vence) in 1761. He practised law in his youth, was im- 
prisoned as a Girondist in 1793, and became a resident 
of Paris about 1800, He produced in 1805 a tragedy 
(in verse) entitled “‘ The Templars,” (‘Les Templiers,”’) 
which was very successful, and opened to him the doors 
of the French Academy, (1807,) of which he became 
perpetual secretary in 1817. He was a member of the 
legislative body from 1806 to 1813. He wrote other 
dramas, and philological treatises, among which is a 
“Dictionary of the Language of the Troubadours,” (6 
vols., 1838-44.) Died in 1836. 

See C. Lapirrs, notice of Raynouard in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,”’ February 1, 1837; REIFFENBERG, ‘‘A la Mémoire de 
F, J. M. Raynouard,”’ 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Razee or Razi, Al, 4l-ra’zee or ar-r4/zee, [written in 
Latin Ra/zis,Ra/sis,or Ra/sEs, | (Ahmed-Ibn-Moham- 
med-Ibn-Moosa,(or -Miisa,) 84/medib’n mo-ham’/med 
ib’n moo/sa,) an Atabian historian, born at Cérdova, in 
Spain, about 866 A.p. He wrote a “ History of the 
Conquest of Spain by the Arabs.” Only portions of his 
works are extant. There appears to have been another 
Arabian or Moorish historian bearing the same name. 

See Ar-Maxkxarl, ‘‘ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,’’ translated by GAyancos, vol. i. p. 314. 

Ra/zes, Rha/’zes, or Ra/sis, Latin forms of the sur- 
name RAzEE, ra/zee, (or, rather, AR-RAZEE or AR-Razi,) 
of a celebrated Arabian physician, whose proper name 
was MOHAMMED-IBN-ZAKARIA-ABOO-BEKR, (mo-ham’- 
med ib’n za4-k4-ree’a 4/bd0 békr’.) He was born in 
Irak-Ajemee about the middle of the ninth century. He 
practised at Bagdad, and travelied into several foreign 
countries. Among his numerous works are ‘ Al- Hawi,” 
or “Continens,” and a treatise on the smallpox and 
measles. He is said to have been the first who de- 
scribed the smallpox accurately. Died about 930 A.D. 

See Ispn-KHALLIKAN, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary ;’? SPRENGEL, 
“Geschichte der Medicin ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Razis. See RAZEE. 

Razoomofski or Razoumovski, r4-zoo-mof’skee, 
written also Razumowskij, (GREGORY,) a Russian 
savant, published in French several works on mineralogy, 
and “‘ Covp-d’CEil géognostique sur le Nord de l’Europe,” 
(1816.) Died in Moravia in 1837. 

Razout, r4’zoo’, (JEAN NICOLAS,) a French general, 
born at Paris in 1772. He distinguished himself as 
general of division at Borodino (1812) and at Dresden, 
(1813.) Died in 1820. 

Razzi, rat’see, or Bazzi, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) 
CAVALIERE, surnamed IL Sopoma, (él so-do’m4,) an 
able Italian painter, born at Vercelli, in Piedmont, or at 
Vergelli, near Sienna, about 1479. He painted in the 
Vatican some works which were effaced by order of 
Julius If. to make room for those of Raphael. The 
palace called Farnesina, at Rome, contains his picture 
of “The Marriage of Roxana.” He afterwards worked 
at Sienna. A picture of ‘“‘ The Scourging of Christ” (at 
Sienna) is called his master-piece. Died about 1550. 


_ See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters ;?? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
Ing in Italy.” j 


Razzi, (GrRoLAMO,) afterwards called Silvano, sél- 
va’no, an Italian monk and writer, born at Florence 
about 1530. He produced several dramas and biogra- 
phies. Died in 1611. 

Re, ra, (Fiiiepo,) an Italian agriculturist, born at 
Reggio in 1763. He published in 1798 an excellent 
work on agriculture, ‘‘ Elementi d’Agricoltura,” (2 vols.,) 
and became professor of agriculture at Bologna in 1803. 
He was author of other works on rural economy, etc. 
Died in 1817. 

See A. Fappant, ‘‘ Elogio del Conte F. Re,”’ 1820. 


Re, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an Italian botanist and 
physician, born near Susa in 1773. He published a 
“Flora of Susa,” (1805,) and a “Flora of Turin,” (2 
vols., 1825,) both in Latin. Died at Turin in 1833. 

Reach, (Ancus BErHUNE,) a Scottish author and 
journalist, born at Inverness in 1821. He wrote a novel 
entitled “ Clement Lorimer,” and contributed to various 
periodicals. Died in 1856. 

Réad, (ABNER,) an American naval officer, born in 
Ohio about 1820. He served in the civil war with dis- 
tinction, and gained the rank of commander. He was 
killed near Donaldsonville, Louisiana, in July, 1863. 

See Tenney, ‘‘ Military History of the Rebellion,”’ p. 763. 

Réad, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish medical writer, grad. 
uated at Oxford in 1620; died about 1680. 

Read, (GEORGE,) an American patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, born in Maryland in 
1734. He was elected to the Congress of 1774, and 
was subsequently a member of the Convention which 
framed the United States Constitution, and chief justice 
of the supreme court of the State of Delaware. Died 
in 1798. 

Read, (JOHN MEREDITH,) an American lawyer, born 
in Philadelphia in 1797, was a grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He was called to the bar in 1818, and became 
a district attorney of the United States. In 1851 he was 
associated with Thaddeus Stevens as counsel for the 
defence in the celebrated trial of C. Hanway for con 
structive treason. About 1854 he began to advocate the 
principles of the Republican party by his speeches and 
writings. About 1860 he was elected a judge of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania. 

Read, (NATHAN,) an American mechanician, born in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, in 1759. He invented 
a machine for cutting nails which formed heads on the 
nails by the same operation. In 1800 he was elected a 
member of Congress. He made -ome improvements 
in the steam-engine about 1790. Died in Mainein 1849. 

Read, (THOMAS BUCHANAN,) a distinguished Amer- 
ican poet and artist, born in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1822. Ife visited Italy in 1850, and subsequently 
spent some time in England, where he published a col- 
lection of poems, which were very favourably received. 
He afterwards resided several years at Florence and 
Rome, whence he returned in 1858. Among his works 
may be named his prose romance ‘The Pilgrims of the 
Great Saint Bernard,” and his poems of ‘‘ The House 
by the Sea,” ‘‘ The New Pastoral,” (1855,) ‘ Sylvia, or the 
Lost Shepherd,” etc., (1857,) and “*The Wagoner of the 
Alleghenies, a Poem,” (1862.) His group of “ Longfel- 
low’s Children” is esteemed one of his best pictures. 

See ‘Quarterly Review” for October, 1857; ‘‘ North British 
Review” for August, 1852; TuckERMAN, ‘* Book of the Artists.’’ 

Reade, reed, (CHARLES,) a popular English novelist, 
born in 1814, graduated at Magdalene College, Oxford, 
in 1835. He established his reputation by “ Peg Wof- 
fington,” (1852.) In 1856 he published ‘“‘ Never too Late 
to Mend.”” Among his other novels are ‘‘ Love me Little, 
Love me Long,” (1859,) ‘“‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
(1861,) “ Very Hard Cash,” (1863,) “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
(1866,) ‘Foul Play,” (1868,) (written conjointly with 
Boucicault,) and “ Put Yourself in his Place,” (1870.) 

See ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for August, 1864; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for October, 1869. 

Reading, réd’ing, (JoHN,) an English clergyman, born 
in Buckinghamshire in 1588. He was chaplain to Charles 
I., and favoured the royalist cause in the civil war. He 
wrote several works on theology. Died in 1667. 

Reagan, ree’gan, ? (JOHN H.,) an American politician, 
born in Sevier county, Tennessee, in 1818. He emi- 
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grated to Texas, and became a member of Congress in 
1857. He was re-elected in 1859. He was postmaster- 
general of the Confederate States from March, 1861, 
to April, 1865. 

Réal, de, deh ra‘4l’, (GAsparp,) Seigneur de Curban, 
a French publicist, born at Sisteron in 1682, He wrote 
an able work “On the Science of Government,” (8 
vols., 1751-64.) Died at Paris in 1752. 

Réal, de, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) CouNT, a French poli- 
tician and lawyer, born near Paris about 1760. He was 
a partisan of Danton in 1793, and contributed actively 
in 1799 to the success of Bonaparte, who appointed him 
a councillor of state and gave him in 1808 the title of 
count. Died in 1834. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Réal, Saint. See Sarnr-REAL. 

Realino, rd-4-lee/no, (BERNARDINO,) a learned Italian 
Jesuit, born at Carpi in 1530. He wrote notes on Catul- 
lus and other ancient authors. Died in 1616, 

Réaumur, de, deh ra’0’miir’, (RENE ANTOINE FER- 
CHAULT,) a celebrated French natural philosopher and 
entomologist, born’ at Rochelle in February, 1683. He 
inherited an easy or independent fortune, and became 
a resident of Paris in 1703. By some memoirs on 
geometry he obtained admission into the Academy of 
Sciences in 1708. His favourite studies were general 
physics, natural history, and the industrial arts. He 
made important discoveries or improvements in the fab- 
rication of steel, and published in 1722 a ‘“‘ Treatise on the 
Art of Converting Iron into Steel,” for which he received 
a pension of 12,000 livres. He made successful experi- 
ments on the artificial incubation of eggs and on the 
manufacture of tin wares, His most important contribu- 
tion to general physics was the thermometer, which he 
invented in 1731. He divided the interval between the 
freezing and boiling points of water into eighty degrees. 
“The most remarkable of the works of Réaumur,” says 
Cuvier, “are his ‘Memoirs Illustrating the History of 
Insects,’ (‘Mémoires pour servir a ]’Histoire des In- 
sectes,’ 6 vols., 1734-42.) The author here exhibits the 
highest degree of sagacity in the observation and dis- 
covery of all those instincts, so complicated and so 
constant in each species, which maintain these feeble 
creatures. He constantly excites our curiosity by new 
and singular details. . . . Unfortunately, it is not quite 
finished.” Died in 1757. 

See Hauer, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Botanica;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Rebecque. See Consranrt. 

Rebecqui, reh-bd’/ke’, (FRANCOIS TROPHIME,) a 
French Girondist, born at Marseilles about 1760. He 
was a member of the Convention, was proscribed in 
June, 1793, and escaped to Marseilles. Having learned 
the fate of his colleagues, he drowned himself in the sea 
in June, 1794. 

Rebentisch, ra’ben-tish’, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a 
German botanist, born at Landsberg in 1772. He pub- 
lished a Catalogue of Plants growing near Berlin, (1805.) 
Died in 1810. 

_ Réber, r/bair’, (NAPOLEON Henrt,) a French mu- 
sician and composer, born at Mulhouse in 1807. He 
composed melodies for a single voice, and comic operas, 
entitled “Christmas Eve,” (1848,) and “Le Pére Gail- 
lard,” (1852,) which are highly commended. 

Rebkow or Repkow, von, fon rép’ko, [Lat. REpP- 
KO vius, | (EvKr,) a German jurist, born in Thuringia, 
flourished about 1210-40. He compiled a code or col- 
lection of laws, entitled Speculum Saxonicum,” which 
was extensively used in Germany. His German trans- 
Jation of it, called “ Sachsenspiegel,” was printed in the 
fifteenth century. 

Rebolledo, de, da ra-bol-ya/po, ( BERNARDINO, ) 
Count, a Spanish poet and commander, born’ at Leon 
in 1597. He distinguished himself at the capture of 
Nice, (1626,) commanded a corps of lancers in Flanders 
in 1632, and was the leader of a force sent in 1636 to 
aid ‘the emperor Ferdinand IT., who rewarded his ser- 
vices with the title of count of the empire. He was sent 
as ambassador to the court of Denmark about 1650 or 
1648. He showed respectable talents as a poet in his 
“Military and Political Groves,”? (‘‘Selvas militares y 


politicas,” 1652,) ““Selvas Danicas,” (1655,) and “‘Selvas 
sagradas,” (1657.) Died at Madrid in 1676. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’”? BouTrERWEK, 
““Geschichte der Poesie.” 


Reboul, reh-bool’, (HENRI PAUL IRENEE,) a French 
savant, born at Pézénas in 1763. He assisted Lavoisier 
in his scientific labours, and wrote several treatises on 
geology and other sciences. He was appointed admin- 
istrator of Lombardy by Bonaparte about 1798. Died 
in 1839. 

Reboul, (JEAN,) a French poet, born at Nimes in 
1796. He produced in 1828 a poem called “The Angel 
and the Infant,” which was much praised. He after- 
wards wrote other successful poems. Died in 1864. 

See Co.tomset, “‘ Etude biographique sur Reboul,”’ 1839. 


Reboulet, reh-boo’]4’, (StmMon,) a French historian, 
born at Avignon in 1687. He wrote a mediocre “ His- 
tory of the Reign of Louis XIV.,” (3 vols., 1742-44.) 
Died in 1752. 

Rebuffi, reh-bii’fe’, (PIERRE,) an eminent French 
jurist, born near Montpellier in 1487. He lectured on 
law at Bourges and Paris, and published several works. 
Died in Paris in 1557. 

Récamier, ra’ka’me-a’, (JEANNE FRANCOISE JULIE 
ADELAIDE BERNARD,) a beautiful and accomplished 
French lady, born at Lyons in 1777. She was married 
to M. Récamier, a rich banker, in 1793, after which she 
became an intimate friend of Madame de Staél. She 
was courted in vain by Napoleon in 1805. In conse- 
quence of the bankruptcy of her husband, (1806,) she 
went to reside with Madame de Staél at Coppet. There 
she captivated the heart of Prince August of Prussia, and 
gave him a promise of marriage; but her compassion 
for her first husband, who was living, prevailed on her 
to break the engagement. In 1811 she was banished 
from Paris by Napoleon, on account of her intimacy 
and sympathy with Madame de Staél and other enemies 
of the emperor. Having returned to Paris after the 
restoration, she lived in intimate relations with Cha- 
teaubriand until his death. Her salon at L’Abbaye-aux- 
Bois was the most celebrated of those which flourished 
between 1815 and 1840. There was a remarkable dis- 
proportion between the modesty of her life and the 
greatness of her fame. Died in 1849. ‘ We think with 
infinite respect of one who, having an unequalled in- 
fluence over the hearts and wills of men, scorned to ask 
a favour, and endured poverty . . . and exile, which fell 
with tenfold severity on one so beloved and admired, 
without the smallest sacrifice of dignity and independ- 
ence.” (‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1860.) 


See ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier,’’ trans- 
lated from the French and edited by Miss Luyster, Boston, 1867 ; 
an_eloquently-written article on ‘‘Madame Récamier and_ her 
Friends,”’ in the ‘‘Christian Examiner” for May, 1367; “ Atlantic 
Monthly” for October, 1864; W. H. Apams, “Famous Beauties 
and Historic Women ;”’ London Quarterly Review” for April, 1860 ; 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 1849. 

Récamier, (JosEpH CLAUDE ANTHELME,) a French 
physician, born near Belley (Ain) in 1774. He was 
physician (médecin ordinaire) at the Hotel-Dieu, Paris, 
for forty years, (1806-46,) and succeeded Laennec as 
professor at the College of France in 1827. He was 
deprived of this place by the revolution of 1830, Died 
in 1852. 

See Sacualte, ‘‘ Les Médecins de Paris.”’ 


Recchi, rek’kee, (NARDO ANTONIO,) an Italian bota- 
nist and physician, born at Montecorvo, lived about 
1550-80. He prepared an abridgment of the manuscripts 
left by Hernandez. After the death of Recchi this work 
was published under the title of ‘Treasury of the Ma- 
teria Medica of New Spain,” (“Rerum medicinalium 
Nove Hispaniz Thesaurus,” 1651.) 

Receveur, res-vur’, (FRANGOIS JOSEPH XAVIER,) @ 
French ecclesiastic, born at Longueville (Doubs) in 1800, 
He published, besides other works, a “‘ History of the 
Church from its Foundation until the Pontificate of 
Gregory XVL.,” (8 vols., 1840-47.) Died in 1854. 

Rechberger, rék/bérG’er, (FRANZ,) an eminent Ger- 
man designer, landscape-painter, and etcher, born in 
Vienna in 1771. His etchings of landscapes are said 
to be beautiful and spirited. Died about 1842. 
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Recke, von der, fon der rék’keh, (ELISABETH 
CHARLOTTE CONSTAN‘YIA,) a German authoress, born 
in Courland in 1754. She was for a time a believer 
in Cagliostro’s pretensions of holding intercourse with 
the dead, but subsequently wrote a work entitled 
“Cagliostro Unmasked,” (1787.) She also published 
“Travels in Italy,” and several poems. Died in 1833. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”” 


Reclam, rék/lim, (FRIEDRICH,) a German painter 
and engraver, born at Magdeburg in 1734; diedin 1774. 

Reclam, (PIERRE CHRETIEN FREDERIC,) a Protest- 
ant minister, of French origin, born at Magdeburg in 
1741. He became minister of a church in Berlin in 1767. 
Died in 1789. 

Recorde, rek’ord, ? (ROBERT,) an eminent British 
mathematician, born in Pembrokeshire about 1500. He 
studied at Oxford, and took the degree of M.D. at Cam- 
bridge in 1545. He also taught mathematics at Oxford, 
and published several works, among which are ‘The 
Ground of Arts, teaching the Work and Practice of 
Arithmetic,” (1540,) and “The Castle of Knowledge,” 
(1556.) The latter treats on astronomy. He was phy- 
sician to Edward VI. and to Queen Mary. He is said 
to have invented the sign of equality in algebra. Died 
in 1558. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;’? Hurron, ‘‘Mathematical 
Dictionary.” 

Recupero, rd-koo-pa’ro, (ALESSANDRO,) an_ Italian 
numismatist, born at Catania about 1740; died in 1803. 

Recupero, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian mineralogist, born 
at Catania in 1720, was a brother of the preceding. He 
wrote a ‘Natural History of Etna,” (1815.) Died in 
ROP ee 

Recurt, reh-kiir’, (ADRIEN BARNABE ATHANASE,) 
a French physician and republican, born at Lassalle 
(Hautes-Pyrénées) in 1797. He was elected to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848, and became minister of 
the interior on the 11th of May. He was minister of 
public works from June.to October, 1848. 

Red-Beard, (Barbarossa.) See FREDERICK I. 

Red’ding, (Cykus,) an English journalist and poet, 
born at Penryn about 1785. He was associated with the 
poet Campbell in the editorship of the “ New Monthly 
Magazine” from 1820 to 1830. He published, besides 
other works, a ‘History of Modern Wines,” (1833,) 
“Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas 
Campbell,” (2 vols., 1859,) and “ Past Celebrities whom 
I have known,” (2 vols., 1865.) Died in 1870. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for February, 1858. 


Reden, von, fon ra’den, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
Orro LupwIc,) BARON, an eminent German writer on 
statistics, was born in Lippe-Detmold in 1804. Among 
his works are ‘“‘ General and Comparative Statistics of 
Finances,” (2 vols., 1851-56,) and ‘Statistics of the 
Products and Commerce of Prussia,” (3 vols., 1854.) 
Died in 1857. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.’’ 

Redern, von, fon ra/dern, (SIGISMOND EHRENREICH,) 
Coun’, a Prussian diplomatist, born in Berlin in 1755. 
He became a partner of Saint-Simon, the French so- 
cialist, in speculations. Died in 1835. 

Redesdale, reeds/dal, ([oHN FREEMAN MIrTForD,) 
Baron, an English lawyer, born in 1748. As solicitor- 
general, he conducted the state trials in 1794. He 
became attorney-general in 1799, and Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1801. Died in 1830. 

Red ‘field, (WILLIAM C.,) an American geologist and 
meteorologist, born in Middletown, Connecticut, in 
1789, became a resident of New York about 1825. 
He contributed articles on meteorology to several 
periodicals, and wrote on steam-navigation. Died in 
February, 1857. ‘The ingenious theories of Mr. 
Redfield and Mr. Espy,” says R. W. Griswold, “have 
commanded the respect and admiration of scholars.” 
(‘Prose Writers of America,” p. 27.) 

Red/grave, (RICHARD,) an English painter of land- 
scapes, domestic scenes, etc., was born in London in 
1804. He exhibited in 1837 a successful picture of 
“ Gulliver on the Farmer’s Table.” His favourite subjects 
in a subsequent period were illustrations of the trials 


of the poor, such as “‘ The Sempstress” and ‘The Poor 
Teacher.” He also acquired popularity as a painter of 
landscapes. He was elected a Royal Academician in 
1851. Among his works are “The Country Cousins,” 
“ Ophelia,” and “ Little Red-Riding- Hood.” 

Redi, ra’/dee, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian natu- 
ralist and poet, born at Arezzo in 1626. He practised 
medicine at Florence with a high reputation, and wrote 
poetry with success. In philosophy he belonged to the 
school of Galileo. He is ranked among the greatest 
observers of his age. Among his works are ‘“ Experi- 
ments on the Generation of Insects,” (1668,) a poem on 
the wine of Tuscany, called “ Bacchus in Tuscany,” 
(‘‘ Bacco in Toscana,” 1685,) and ‘Letters on Philoso- 
phy, Natural History,” etc., (2 vols., 1724-27.) “ Few 
have done so much in any part of science,” says Hal- 
lam, “who have also shone so brightly in the walks 
of taste. The sonnets of Redi are esteemed; but his 
famous dithyrambic ‘ Bacco in Toscana’ is admitted to 
be the first poem of that kind in modern language.” 
(“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died at 
Pisa about 1695. 

See Gorant, ‘‘ Elogj di due iJlustri Scopritori, (Redi e Bandini,’’) 
1786; A. Fapsront, “ Vite Italorum illustrium ;’? LONGFELLOw, 
‘* Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ G. V. M. 
Fasront, ‘‘ Elogio storico di F. Redi,’”’ 1796; TrraBoscut, ** Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Redi, (ToMMASo or GIUSEPPE,) an Italian painter of 
history and portraits, born at Florence in 1665, was a 
pupil of Carlo Maratta. Died in 1726. 

Reding, von, fon ra’ding, (ALoys,) a Swiss officer, 
born in 1755. He commanded the Swiss troops that 
checked the French army at Morgarten in May, 1798, 
and was elected Landamman in 1801. He was the chief 
of the confédérés, the aristocratic and anti-Gallican party. 
Died in 1818. 

Red Jack’et, or Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, (‘‘Keeper- 
Awake,’’) a celebrated Indian chief of the Senecas, born 
in Western New York about 1759. He was noted for 
his eloquence, and earnestly opposed the treaty between 
the Six Nations and the United States for the cession 
of lands. General Washington bestowed upon him a 
silver medal. Died in 1830. 

See the “Life and Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red Jacket,’ 
1841, by Witiiam L. STONE. 

Red’man or Red’mayne, (JOHN,) an English divine, 
born in Yorkshire in 1499. He was chosen master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1547, and became 
archdeacon of Taunton. He wrote several works on 
theology. Died in 1551. 

Red/man, (JOHN,) an American physician, born in 
Philadelphia in 1722, graduated at Leyden. He acquired 
a high reputation in his profession, and was the first 
president of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Died in 1808. 

Redmayne. See REDMAN. 

Redouté, reh-doo’td’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) an eminent 
French painter of flowers, born at Saint-Hubert, near 
Liege, in 1759. He worked mostly in Paris, and received 
the title of painter of the cabinet of Queen Marie An- 
toinette. He published an admirable “ Monography of 
the Roses,” (‘‘ Monographie des Roses,” 3 vols., 1817- 
24.) In 1832 he became professor of iconography at 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris., Died in 1840. 

See Boucnarn, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vieet les Travaux de M. Re- 
douté,” 1840; M. Bonarous, ‘‘ Notice historique sur P. J. Redouté. 

Redschid. See ResHEED PasHa. 

Redwitz, réd’/Wits, (OsKAR,) BARON, a German poet 
and /ittérateur, born near Anspach in 1823. He became 
in 1851 professor of literary history at Vienna. Among 
his principal works are the poem of ‘The Amaranth,” 
and “Tales of the Forest-Brook and Fir-Tree,” (1850.) 

Reed, (ANpDREW,) D.D., an English dissenter and 
philanthropist, born in London in 1787. He was sent 
on a mission to the churches of the United States in 1834 
by the Congregationalists. He preached at Wycliffe 
Chapel, Stepney, for fifty years, and founded two orphan- 
asylums and.a hospital for incurables. Died in 1862. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, etc. of Andrew Reed,’’ London, 1863. 

Reed, (HENRY,) a distinguished American scholar 
and writer, born in Philadelphia in 1808. He graduated 
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in 1825 at the University of Pennsylvania, became assist- 
ant professor of moral philosophy in 1831, and in 1835 
professor of rhetoric and English literature, in that insti- 
tution. In 1854 he visited Europe, and, having embarked 
in the steamship Arctic, was lost on the voyage home. 
He was the author of “ Lectures on English Literature 
from Chaucer to Tennyson,” (1855,) ‘‘ Lectures on the 
British Poets,” (2 vols., 1857,) “ Lectures on English His- 
tory,” etc., and the ‘Life of Joseph Reed” in Sparks’s 
“American Biography.” He also prepared editions 
ot Graham’s “English Synonymes,” Arnold’s ‘“ Lec- 
tures on Modern History,” Lord Mahon’s “ History of 
England,” and the “ Poetical Works of Thomas Gray.” 

see Duvcxinck, ‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. ; 
ALtrBonE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Reed, (IsAac,) an English editor, critic, and biogra- 
pher, born in London in 1742. He wrote. biographical 
notices for Dodsley’s ‘Collection,’ (6 vols., 1782,) 
contributed to the ‘“Gentleman’s Magazine,” and 
edited, among other works, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica,” 
(1782,) and Shakspeare’s Works, (10 vols., 1785.) Died 
in 1807. 

Reed, (JosEPH,) an English dramatist and miscella- 
neous writer, born at Stockton-upon-Tees in 1723. 
Among his works are ‘“ Dido,” a tragedy, (1767,) and 
“Tom Jones,” an opera, (1769.) Died in 1787. 

Reed, (JOSEPH,) an American officer of the Revo- 
lution, born at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1741. He was 
president of the first provincial convention held in Penn- 
sylvania, (1775,) and was subsequently aide-de-camp 
and secretary to General Washington. He was made 
adjutant-general in 1776, and in 1778 became president 
of the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania. He 
died in 1785. His Life, written by his grandson, Pro- 
fessor Henry Reed, is included in Sparks’s “ American 
Biography.” 

Respecting President Reed’s character as a man and a patriot, 
very different opinions have prevailed from his own time to the 
present day. See, on this subject, BANcrorr’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” vols. viii. and ix. ; a pamphlet by Wiritam B. REED, 
entitled ‘‘ President Reed of Pennsylvania, a Reply to Mr. George 
Bancroft and Others,’? February, 1867, and Mr. BancroFT’s re- 
joinder,—‘‘ Joseph Reed, a Historical Essay,’’ 1867. See, also, REED, 
(WittiaM B.,) in ALLIBonk’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Reedtz, rats, (HOLGER CHRISTIAN,) a Danish min- 
ister of state, born at Odense in 1800. He was minister 
of foreign affairs from August, 1850, to December, 1851. 
Died in 1857. 

Rees, reess, (ABRAHAM,) an English encyclopzdist, 
born in North Wales in 1743. He became minister of 
a dissenting congregation in London about 1768. He 
edited ‘‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia,” (4 vols., 1778-85,) 
and used that as the basis of a more extensive and 
extremely valuable work published under the title of 
“Rees’s Cyclopedia,” (45 vols., 1802-20.) Died in 1825. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for August, 1825. 


Reeve, reev, (CLARA,) an English authoress, born 
at Ipswich in 1725. She produced in 1778 a romance 
called “The Old English Baron,” which was often 
reprinted. Among her works is “The Progress of Ro- 
mance through Times, Countries, and Manners,” (2 
vols., 1785.) Died in 1803. 

Reeve, (Lovrri,) an English conchologist, born 
about 1814. He published “‘Conchologia Systematica, 
or a Complete System of Conchology,” (London, 2 vols. 
4to, 1842,) and “Conchologia Iconi¢a, or Figures and 
Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Animals, with 
Critical Remarks,” etc., (1856.) Died in 1865. 

Reeve, reev, (TAPPING,) an eminent American lawyer, 
born on Long Island in 1744. He began to practise at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1772, and married a sister 
of Aaron Burr. In 1792 he opened a law school, which 
he taught for many years at Litchfield. He became a 
judge of the superior court in 1798. Died in 1823. 

Reeves, reevz, (JOHN,) an English lawyer, born in 
London in 1752. He wrote, besides other works. a 
“History of English Laws,” (1783.) He was a deter- 
mined opponent of reform. Died in 1829. 

Reeves, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman, born in 
1668. He was vicar of Saint Mary’s, Reading. Several 
volumes of his sermons were published, (1704-29.) Died 
in 1726. 


Rega, ra’g4 or ra’H4, (HENRI JOSEPH,) a Flemish 
physician, born at Louvain in 1690. His reputation is 
founded on a work ‘On Sympathy,” (“ De Sympathia,” 
1721.) Died at Louvain in 1754. 

See Martens, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de H. J. Réga,’’ 1840; Mat- 
corps, “Réga, sa Vie et ses Ecrits,” 1846. 

Reganhac, de, deh reh-g4’nak’, (G&RAUD VALET,) a 
French lyric poet, born at or near Cahors in 1719; died 
in 1784. 
| Reggio, Duke or. See Ouprnor. 

Reggio, réd’jo, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian astronomer, 
born at Genoa in 1743. He wrote several memoirs on 
astronomy, and aided in the triangulation of Northern 
Italy, finished in 1794. Diedin 1804.  ; 

Reggio, da, (Luca.) See FERRARI. 

Regillo. See PORDENONE. 

Re-gi’/no, [ Fr. REGINON, ra’zhe’ndn’,] a learned monk 
of the ninth century, was Abbot of Prum, in the diocese 
of Treves. He wrotea chronicle, which has been printed. 
Died in 915 A.D. 

Regio, ra’jo, (RAFFAELLO,) an Italian classical scholar, 
born at Bérgamo; died in 1520. 

Regiomontan. See REGIOMONTANUS. 

Re-gi-o-mon-ta/nus or Regiomontan, ra’Ze-o-mon- 
tan’, a celebrated German astronomer, whose proper 
name was JOHANN MULLER, (mil’ler,) was born in June, 
1436, probably near KGnigsberg, (Saxe-Hildburghausen.) 
The Latin name Regiomontanus is derived from K6nigs- 
berg. Doppelmayer and others give K6nigshofen, in 
Franconia, as the place of his birth. He wrote his 
own name sometimes JOHANNES GERMANUS DE REGIO- 
MONTE. About the age of fifteen he began to study 
astronomy under Purbach, in the University of Vienna. 
In 1462 he went to Rome, where he studied Greek and 
bought or copied Greek manuscripts on his favourite 
science. He passed several years in Rome, Padua, and 
Venice, whence he returned to Vienna and became 
professor of mathematics. About 1471 he removed to 
Nuremberg, where, by the liberal aid of a rich citizen, 
Bernard Walter, he was enabled to construct instru- 
ments, and made a series of observations. He published 
there, with his own press, his ‘“‘ Ephemerides” for thirty 
years, (1475-1506,) and other works, among which was a 
“ New Calendar” (“ Kalendarium Novum”) for the years 
1475, 1494, and 1513. This is supposed to have been the 
first almanac published in Europe. Pope Sixtus IV. in- 
vited him to Rome to reform the calendar, and offered him 
the bishopric of Ratisbon. About a year after his arrival 
in Rome he died there, in 1476. ‘He was a man of 
great sagacity and enterprise,” says Delambre, ‘‘ by whose 
premature death astronomy sustained a Joss which for a 
long time was not repaired.” A treatise ‘On Triangles, 
Plane and Spherical,” (“De Triangulis Planis et Spheri- 
cis Libri V.,”) composed about 1464, but not published 
until more than fifty years after his death, is pronounced 
by Delambre his most interesting work. 

See E. RHEINHOLT, ‘‘Oratio de J. Regiomontano,” 1549; PAN- 
zer, ‘‘ Bruchstiicke zu J. Regiomontan’s Leben,’’ 1796. 

Regis, ra’jéss, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian professor of 
Greek, born near Mondovi. He produced a good Ital- 
ian version of Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropeedia,” (1809.) Died 
at Turin in 1811. 

Régis, rd/zhéss’, (JEAN BAPTISYTE,) a French Jesuit, 
born about 1665, was a missionary to Peking, in China. 
He spent several years in executing a map of China for 
the emperor. Died in China in 1737. 

Régis, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit, born in the 
diocese of Narbonne in 1597. He gave to the poor 
large sums of money which he collected by begging. 
Died in 1640. He was canonized in 1737. 

See D’Ausenton, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Francois-Régis,’’ 1716; A. 
Bonnet, ‘‘ Vita J. F. Regis,’’ 1692. 

Régis, (PIERRE,) a French physician, born at Mont- 
pellier in 1656; died at Amsterdam in 1726. 

Régis, (SYLVAIN, or JEAN SYLVAIN,) a French Car- 
tesian philosopher, was born near Agen in 1632. He 
propagated the doctrines of Descartes by lectures at 
Toulouse and Paris. His chief work is a “System of 
Philosophy according to the Principles of Descartes,” 
(3 vols., 1690.) Died in Paris in 1707. “No one has 
left,” says Hallam, “so comprehensive a statement and 
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defence of Cartesianism as Jean Sylvain Régis.” 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”’) 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historicai and_ Critical Dictionary ;’ 
“Mémoires ;’? FONTENELLE, “ Eloge de Régis.”* 

Regius. See Lrroy. 

Regnard, reh-nar’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a popular 
French comic poet, born in Paris in 1655, was a son of 
a merchant, who left him a handsome fortune. Ona 
voyage between Civita Vecchia and Toulon, Regnard 
and a lady whom he loved were captured in 1678 by 
Algerine pirates, who sold them as slaves. They were 
ransomed after a captivity of two years. It is said he 
was on the point of marrying the lady when the fact 
transpired that her first husband was living. In 1681 
and 1682 he performed a tour through Sweden and Lap- 
land as far as the Frozen Ocean. Having returned to 
Paris, he purchased the office of treasurer, (¢résorier de 
france.) He was much addicted to the vice of gambling. 
“ Regnard,” says Hallam, “is always placed next to 
Moliere among the comic writers of France in this, and 
perhaps in any, age. The plays, indeed, which entitle 
him to such a rank are but few. Of these the best 
is acknowledged to be ‘The Gambler,’ (‘Le Joueur,’ 
1696.) Regnard, taught by his own experience, has 
here admirably delineated the character of an inveterate 
gamester.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”) Among his most admired works are “ The 
Absent-Minded,” (“ Le Distrait,” 1697,) and “The Uni- 
versal Legatee,” (1708.) His comedies are characterized 
by an inexhaustible fund of humorous sallies. Died in 
September, 1709. 

See Gripert, “Eloge de Regnard,”’ 1857; ‘Atlantic Monthly’ 
for June, 1865; SainTE-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi ;’* Nicéron, 
“Mémoires ;”? La Harps, “Cours de Littérature;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Regnaud, reh-no’, (PierRRE Errenne,) a French 
political writer, born in Paris in 1736, was a constant 
adherent of the Bourbons. Died about 1820. 

Regnaud (or Regnault) de Saint-Jean-d’An- 
gély,* reh’nd’ deh sAn zhén dén/zha‘le’, (AUGUSTE 
MicHEL Erienne,) Count, a French general, born in 
Paris in 1794. He served as a volunteer in the Morea 
in 1828, became general of brigade in 1841, and general 
of division in July, 1848. He commanded the imperial 
guard at the battle of Magenta, June 4, 1859, and on 
the next day was made a marshal of France. Died in 
December, 1869. 

Regnaud (or Regnault) de Saint-Jean-d’Angély, 
(MicHEL Louris Eriznne,) Counr, the father of the 
preceding, was born at Saint-Fargeau (Yonne) in 1762. 
He was a moderate member of the Assembly in 1790, 
and became a member of the council of state in 1800. 
He was employed in important affairs during the em- 
pire as procureur-général and secretary de /’état of the 
imperial family. In 1803 he was chosen a member of 
the French Academy. Died in 1819. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Regnauldin or Regnaudin, reh’nd’dan’, (THOMAs,) 
a French sculptor, born at Moulins in 1627. He exe- 
cuted some works for Louis XIV. at Versailles. Died 
in 1706. 

Regnault. See REGNAUD. 

Regnault, reh-nd’, (EL1As,) a French historian, born 
in Paris about 1802. He published, besides other works, 
a “ History of Napoleon,” (4 vols., 1847.) 


See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for October, 1850. 


Regnault, (HENRI Vicror,) a distinguished French 
chemist and natural philosopher, was born at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1810. He was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences in 1840, and obtained a chair of physics in 
the College of France in 1841. He has written memoirs 
on the compressibility of elastic fluids, on the elastic 
forces of aqueous vapour at different temperatures, and 
on the laws and numerical data which enter into the 
calculations respecting the construction and power of 
steam-engines. He published a good ‘Elementary 
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this name; formerly it was universally written ANGELY, but at pres- 
ent. many respectable works systematically omit the accent, and some 
say that the e should be suppressed in pronunciation. (See note 
under Petion (or PETHION) DE VILLENEUVE.) 


Treatise on Chemistry,” (4 vols., 1849,) which has been 
translated into English. 

Regnault, (Jzan Barrisre,) BARON, a French painter 
of history, born in Paris in 1754. He gained the first 
prize in 1776. Among his best works are a ‘“ Descent 
from the Cross,” and the ‘Education of Achilles,” 
(1783.) He was a member of the Institute. Died in 
1820. 

See C. Branc, “‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Regnault, (JeAN Bapriste ErteNnNE,) a French phy- 
sician, born at Niort in 1759, was consulting physician 
to Louis XVIII. Died in 1836. 

Regnault, (NoEL,) a French natural philosopher and 
Cartesian, born at Arras in 1683. He wrote a popular 
work entitled “ Conversations of Ariste and Eudoxe on 
Philosophy,” (‘‘ Entretiens physiques d’Ariste,” etc., 3 
vols., 1729.) Died in 1762. 

Regnault-Warin, reh’nd’ va’ran’, (JEAN BaprisrE 
JosEpH,) a mediocre French /itéérvateur, born at Bar-le- 
Duc about 1772. He wrote ‘Memoirs of La Fayette,” 
(1824,) and many other works. Died in 1844. 

Regner. See RAGNER. 

Regner van Oosterga, reG/ner van 6s-tér’g4, (or ds- 
tér’H4,) (CYPRIAN,) a Dutch jurist, born in Friesland in 
1614; died at Utrecht in 1687. 

Regnier, reh-ne-4’/, (CLAUDE AMBROISE,) Duc de 
Massa, (m%’s#’,) a French minister of state, born at 
Blamont, in Lorraine, in 1736. As a member of the 
Council of Elders, he supported Bonaparte on the r8th 
Brumaire, 1799. During the consulate he was one of the 
rédacteurs of the Civil Code. He was appointed erand 
juge (minister of justice) in 1802, and received the title 
of Duc de Massa in 1809. Died in 1814. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Regnier, (EDME,) a French mechanician, born at 
Sémur-en-Auxois in 1751. He invented a number of 
machines or instruments. Died in Paris in 1825. 

Regnier, GENERAL. See REYNTER. 

Regnier, (JAcgurs AuGUSTE ADOLPHE,) a French 
philologist, born at Mentz in 1804. He became in 1843 
preceptor of the Count de Paris, whom he followed into 
exile in 1848. He was admitted into the Institute in 
1855. Among his works are a “ German Dictionary,” 
(1841,) in which he was aided by Shuster, and the ‘ Pra- 
ticAkya” of the “ Rig-Veda,” Sanscrit text, with French 
version, (3 vols., 1856-58.) 

Regnier, (JAcgurs AuGuSTIN,) a French landscape- 
painter, born in Paris in 1787. 

Regnier, (Lours,) Sieur de la Planche, a French 
Huguenot, noted as a negotiator and writer. He wrote 
a “ History of France in the Reign of Francis IT.,” (1576,) 
which is commended. Died about 1580. 

Regnier, (MArHURIN,) a French satirical poet, born 
at Chartres in 1573, was a nephew of the poet P. Des- 
portes. He obtained a canonicate at Chartres in 1604, 
but he was licentious in morals. His works consist of six- 
teen satires, and some elegies, odes, etc., the first edition 
of which was dated 1608. He imitated Horace, Juvenal, 
and Martial. His style is natural and remarkable for 
facility. ‘‘The satires of Regnier,” says Hallam, ‘“ have 
been highly praised by Boileau,—a competent judge, no 
doubt, in such matters. Some have preferred Regnier 
even to himself, and found in this old Juvenal of France 
a certain stamp of satirical genius which the more pol- 
ished critic wanted.” (‘Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe.”) Died at Rouen in 1613. 

See Brossette. ‘‘ Notice sur Regnier,” prefixed to an edition of 
his works, 1729; Morgrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’? NicéRon, 
“Mémoires ;’’ SAInrE-Beuve, *‘ Tableau de la Poésie Frangaise ;”’ 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Regnier-Desmiarais, reh-ne-4’ da’m9’r4’, (FRANCOIS 
SERAPHIN,) a French poet and grammarian, born in 
Paris in 1632. He was appointed prior of Grammont 
by the king in 1668, and admitted into the French Acad- 
emy in 1670. He was one of the principal authors or 
editors of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
Among his works are a good “Treatise on French 
Grammar,” (1705,) and “Poems in French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Latin,” (1707.) Died in 1713. 

See D’ALEMBERT, ‘* Histoire des Membres de ]’Académie Fran- 
¢aise. 
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Regnier-Destourbet, reh-ne-4’ dd’toor’bd’, (HiPpo- 


LYTE FRANQGOIS,) a French Littérateur, born at Langres 
in 1804, wrote dramas, tales, etc. Died in Paris in 1832. 

Reeg/u-lus, (Marcus ATILLIUS,) a Roman general, 
distinguished in the first Punic war. He was consul 
for the second time in 256 B.c., and gained a naval vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians. Having invaded Africa, 
he defeated the enemy and advanced nearly to Carthage. 
He was defeated in turn, and taken prisoner, in 255. 
The victors sent him with some ambassadors to Kome 
to negotiate a peace, on condition that he should return 
if, the Roman senate should reject their terms. He 
advised the senate not to make peace, and returned to 
Carthage. ‘his act of patriotism was much celebrated 
by ancient writers, according to whom Regulus died a 
victim to the cruelty of his captors. 

See Ernest, ‘‘ Dissertatio de M. A. Regulo,”’ 1684; Nrzpuyr, 
“History of Rome;” J. Rey, ‘‘ Dissertation sur Regulus,” 1836; 
Cicero, ‘‘ De Officiis.”’ 

Rehberg, ra/bérc, (AUGUsY WILHELM,) a German 
publicist, born at Hanover in 1757; died in 1836. 

Rehfues, von, fon ra’fiis, (PHILIPP JOSEPH,) a Ger- 
man writer and journalist, born at Tubingen in 1779. 
He was for a time associate editor of the “ Morgenblatt.” 
He published in 1813 his work on Spain, which was 
translated into French by Guizot. Died in 1843. 

Rehm, ram, (FRIEDRICH,) a German historian, born 
in Hesse in 1792. He wrote a “‘ History of the Middle 
Ages,” (8 vols., 1820-38.) Died in 1847. 

Rehnskjold, ran’chold, (CARL GusTav,) CounT 
oF, a Swedish general, born at Stralsund in 1651. He 
gained a victory over the King of Poland at Frauen- 
stadt, (1703,) and accompanied Charles XII. in the 
invasion of Russia. After Charles was wounded at 
Pultowa, (1709,) Rehnskjold took command of the army, 
and was made a prisoner. Died in 1722. 

Re-ho-bo’/am, [Heb. DYIN1; Fr. Rogoam, ro’- 
bo’én’,] King of Judah, succeeded his father Solomon 
in 975 B.c. By his rash and ungracious answer to a 
petition that he would lighten the yoke which his father 
had imposed, he provoked ten tribes to revolt. He 
waged a long war against Jeroboam, the leader of the 
ten tribes. His reign lasted seventeen years. 

See J. Kings xii. and xiv. ; II. Chronicles x., xi., and xii. 


Reicha, 1i’k4, (ANYON,) a German composer and 
eminent writer on music, was born at Prague in 1770. 
He produced a symphony which was performed with 
success at Paris in 1799. About 1302 he went to Vienna, 
where he became intimate with Haydn and Beethoven, 
and composed, besides other works, thirty-six fugues for 
the piano. He resided in Paris from 1808 until his 
death. His reputation is founded chiefly on his “ Treat- 
ise on Melody,” (‘‘Traité de Mélodie,” 1814,) and his 
“System of Harmony,” (‘‘Traité complet et raisonné 
d’ Harmonie pratique,” 1818.) Died in 1836. 

See Fét1s, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
oa as Générale ;”? DEtarrg, “Notice sur Reicha, Musicien,”’ 
1037. 

Reichard, ri/Kirt, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB,) a Ger- 
man geographer, born at Schleiz in 1758. He published 
a number of valuable maps and charts, among which 
we may name the “Chart of the World according to 
Mercator’s Projection,” and “Chart of Gaul” for the 
explanation of Czsar’s writings. Died in 1837. 

Reichard, (Hrinricu AUGUST,) a German /2ttérateur, 
born, at Gotha in 1751. He wrote dramas, political 
treatises, descriptive works, and a “Traveller’s Guide” 
tor Europe, (1793,) which was very successful. Died 
in 1828. 

Reichard, (Mrinrich Gorrrrirp,) a German phi- 
Jologist, born at Schleiz in 1742. He produced a Latin 
version of the New T estament, (1799,) the style of which 
is praised for purity. Died jin 10]. 

Reichardt, ri’kart, (JouanN Friepricu,) a Ger- 
man composer and writer on music, was born at Kénigs- 
berg in 1751. He was patronized by Frederick the 
Great, who appointed him chapel-master at Berlin on 
the death of Graun, Among his master-pieces is a 
funeral hymn ( 7vawercantate) for Frederick the Great 
Died in 1814. - ; 


See F#tI1s, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 


Reichenbach, ri’Ken-bax’, (ANTON BENEDIC?,) a 
German naturalist, a brother of the following, was born 
at Leipsic in 1807. He has published several works on 
animals, etc. 

Reichenbach, (HEINRICH GoTrLiEB LUDWIG, ) 
professor of natural history in the Surgical Academy at 
Dresden, was born at Leipsic in 1793. He published a 
“Flora Germanica,” (in 15 vols., 1853,) and the first 
part of a great work devoted to birds and mamunalia. 

His son Gusvrav, born in 1822, a botanist, aided in 
the composition of the ‘Flora Germanica.” 

Reichenbach, von, fon ri/Ken-bak’, (GEORG, ) a 
German mechanician, born at Durlach in 1772. He 
established at Munich a great manufactory of telescopes 
and other optical and philosophical instruments of su- 
perior quality. Fraunhofer was his assistant or partner. 
Died in 1826. ; 

Reichenbach, von, (Karu,) Baron, a German 
chemist, born at Stuttgart in 1788. He discovered 
paraffin and creosote, and wrote, besides other works, 
“ Geological Researches in Moravia,” (1834.) He main- 
tained the existence of an imponderable agent, which 
he calls Od, and which he supposes to be widely diffused 
in nature. Died in 1869. : 

Reichstadt, rik’stat, DUKE or, (NAPOLEON ILI.,) 
King of Rome, the only son of Napoleon I. and Maria 
Louisa, was born in Paris on the 2oth of March, 1811. 
His full name was NAPOLEON FRANGOIS CHARLES 
JosepH. In 1814 Napoleon I. abdicated in favour of his 
son; but Louis XVIII. was preferred by the senate, 
and the young Napoleon was taken to Austria by Maria 
Louisa. He received the title of Duke of Reichstadt 
from the Emperor of Austria in 1818. He entered the 
Austrian army, and obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in 1831. His physical organization was feeble, 
but his intellect was active, and he is said to have pos- 
sessed a rare aptitude for the acquisition of languages. 
Died near Vienna in July, 1832. 

See De MonrTser, “Le Duc de Reichstadt,” 1832; Fr. Le- 
comTE, “Histoire de Napoléon IJI,’’ 1842; J. pe Satnt-FEtrx, 
‘* Histoire de Napoléon II,” 1856. 

Reid, reed, (Davip Boswetr,) M.D., a Scottish 
chemist and writer, born in Edinburgh in 1805. He 
began to lecture on chemistry in Edinburgh in 1833. 
He invented an improved method of ventilation, and 
was employed about five years in the ventilation of the 
new Houses of Parliament. He published, besides other 
works, a ‘‘ Text-Book for Students of Chemistry,” (1834.) 
About 1856 he removed to the United States. Died in 
Washington in April, 1863. 

Reid, reed, (MAYNE,) a novelist, born in the north of 
Treland in 1818. He began about 1838 a tour in Mexico, 
Texas, etc., and passed some months among the savages. 
In 1846 and 1847 he fought as captain in the army of the 
United States against the Mexicans. He wrote several 
successful novels, among which are ‘f The Rifle Rangers,” 
(1849,) and “The War-Trail,” (1857.) 

Reid, reed, (SAMUEL CHESTER,) CAPTAIN, an Ameri- 
can naval officer, born at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1783. 
He commanded the brig General Armstrong in a fight 
against three British vessels at Fayalin September, 1814. 
Died at New York in 1861. 

Reid, (THoMas,) a Scottish divine and eminent writer 
on mental philosophy, was born at Strachan, in Kin- 
cardineshire, in April, 1710. He studied at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and became minister of New Machar 
in 1737. In-1752 he was appointed professor of moral 
philosophy at King’s College, Aberdeen. He succeeded 
Adam Smith as professor of moral philosophy at Glas- 
gow in 1763, and published an “ Inquiry into the Human 
Mind,” (1764,) which was designed to neutralize the 
skeptical doctrines which Hume had advocated as de- 
ductions from the ideal system of Berkeley. His other 
principal works are “ Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man,” (1785,) and “Essays on the Active Power of 
the Human Mind,” (1788.) Died at Glasgow in October, 
1796. In reply to some writers who are disposed to 
deny the name of philosopher to Reid, Mackintosh 
observes, “ As there are too many who seem more wise 
than they are, so it was the more uncommon fault of 
Reid to appear less a philosopher than he really was.” 
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In another place he calls Reid ‘‘a patient, modest, and 
deep thinker.” Hume himself appears to have enter- 
tained a similar estimate of Reid, although differing from 
him so widely in his philosophical views. 

See a ‘“‘Life of Dr. Reid,” by DuGaLp Stewart, prefixed to a 
posthumous edition of his ‘‘ Essays;’? CHameers, “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” Mackrin'rosn, ‘‘ View of the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy,’’ in his preliminary remarks on 
Dugald Stewart; ALtrBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;’”’ ‘Monthly 
Review’’ for May and July, 1764, and February, 1804; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
gol for January, 1804; “‘ British Quarterly Review’’ for May, 
1547. 

Reid, (Sir WILLIAM,) Major-GENERAL, F.R.S., a 
British engineer and scientific writer, born in Fifeshire 
in r791. He served as an officer of engineers in Spain, 
America, etc., became Governor of Bermuda in 1838, 
and commanding engineer at Woolwich in 1849. He 
published a work entitled “An Attempt to Develop the 
Law of Storms by Means of Facts arranged according 
to Place and Time,” (1838,) which attracted much at- 
tention. In 1849 he produced “The Progress of the 
Development of the Law of Storms,” etc. He was 
Governor of Malta from 1851 to 1858. Died in London 
in October, 1858. mes 

Reiffenberg, de, deh rif’fen-bérc’, (FREDERIC AU- 
GUSTE FERDINAND THOMAS,) BARON, a Belgian Jztté- 
rateur, born at Mons in 1795. He wrote a “ History of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece,” (1830,) and several 
works on the history of Flanders. Died in 1850. 

See LuTHEREAU, “‘ Notice sur M. le Baron de Reiffenberg,”’ 1850 ; 
QuetE-etT, “Notice sur F. A..F. T. Baron de Reiffenberg,”’ 1852. 

Reigny, ran’ye’, (Louris ABEL BEFFROI,) called 
CousIN JACQUES, an eccentric French writer of plays 
and burlesque works, was born at Laon in 1757; died 
in 1810. 

Reil, ril, (]OHANN CHRISTIAN,) a Dutch or German 
physician, born at Rauden, in East Friesland, in 1758. 
He became professor of therapeutics at Halle in 1788. 
He published a number of esteemed medical works. 
Died in 1813. 

Reille, ral or ra’ye, (HONORE CHARLES MICHEL 
Josepy,) Count, a French general, born at Antibes 
(Var) in 1775. He commanded a brigade at the battle 
of Jena, (1806,) soon after which he became a general 
of division, and aide-de-camp to Napoleon. He con- 
tributed to the victory at Friedland, (1807,) distinguished 
himself at Wagram, (1809,) and obtained command of 
the army of Portugal in 1812. In 1815 he fought for 
Napoleon at Waterloo, where he commanded a corps- 
d’armée. He became a marshal of France in 1847. Died 
in 1860, 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Reimar. See REIMARUS. 

Reimarus, ri-ma/rus, [Fr. Remar, ra/mar’,| (HER- 
MANN SAMUEL,) a German philologist, born at Hamburg 
in 1694, became professor of Hebrew and mathematics 
in his native city. He was the author of the celebrated 
““ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” a series of essays published 
by Lessing in 1777. (See LESSING.) Reimarus was a 
son-in-law of J. A. Fabricius, whom he assisted in sev- 
eral of his philological works. He also wrote a treatise 
“On the Principal Truths of Natural Religion,” (1754,) 
and “ Observations on the Instinct of Animals,” (1762.) 
Died in 1765 or 1768. 

See J. G. Biiscu, ‘‘Memoria Reimari,’? 1769; H1RscHING, 
“ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.”’ 

Reimarus, (JOHANN ALBRECHT HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man philosopher and economist, born at Hamburg in 
1729, was a son of the preceding. He practised medi- 
cine at Hamburg, and wrote several works on commerce 
and political economy. Died in 1814. 

A See Epe.ina, ‘‘ Memoria Reimari,”’ 1815 ; and ‘‘ Autobiography,”’ 
1814, 

Reimer, ri’/mer, (GEORG ANDREAS,) a German book- 
seller, born at Greifswalde in 1776, founded at Berlin, in 
1800, a publishing-house which rose to be one of the 
most important in Germany. Among the works issued 
from this establishment were the writings of Jean Paul, 
Novalis, W. von Humboldt, Niebuhr, Ranke, Lach- 
mann, and other Germans most eminent in literature 
and science, to which we may add Schlegel’s transla- 
tion of Shakspeare. Died in 1842. 


Reimmann, rim/m4n, (JAKOB FRIEDRICH,) a German 
bibliographer, born at Groningen in 1668. He,became 
minister of a church at Hildesheim in 1717. Among 
his works are “ An Essay of an Introduction to Literary 
History,” (6 vols., 1703-13,) and “Idea of the Literary 
System of Antiquity,” (“Idea Systematis Antiquitagis 
literariz,” 1718.) Died in 1743. 

See ‘*Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’? Rermmann, Autobiog- 
raphy, (‘‘ Eigene Lebensbeschreibung,”’ etc.,) 1745. 

Reina, ra’e-n4,? (FRANCESCO,) an Italian /itéérateur, 
born in the province of Como in 1772. He edited the 
works of Ariosto, Zanotti, and other Italian authors. 
Died in 1826. 

Reinagle, rin’a-Zel, ? (GEORGE PHILIP,) an excellent 
English marine painter, born in London about 1802, was 
a son of R. Ramsay Reinagle. Among his works is 
“The Battle of Navarino.” He witnessed this action. 
Died in 1833 or 1835. 

Reinagle, (PHILIP,) an able English painter of land- 
scapes, hunting-scenes, and animals, born about 1750, 
was a pupil of Allan Ramsay. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy in 1811. Among his works 
is the “Sportsmen’s Cabinet.” Died in 1833 or 1834. 

Reinagle, (RICHARD RAMSAY,) a sonof the preceding, 
born about 1772, painted portraits and landscapes with 
success. He was elected Royal Academician in 1822. 

Reinaud, ra’nd’, (JoseEpH Toussarnt,) a French 
Orientalist, born at Lambese (Bouches-du-Rh6éne) in 
1795. He was admitted into the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions in 1832, and succeeded Silvestre de Sacy as pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Paris in 1838. In 1854 he became 
keeper of the Oriental manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library. Among his works is “The Invasions of the 
Saracens in France, Savoy, and Piedmont in the Eighth, 
Ninth, and Tenth Centuries,” (1836.) Died in June, 
1867. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Reinbeck, rin/bék, (JOHANN GusTAy,) a German 
Lutheran divine, born at Zell in 1683. He became first 
minister of the church of Saint Peter, Berlin, (or at Co- 
logne on the Spree,) in 1717. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘‘ Considerations on the Divine Truths contained 
in the Confession of Augsburg,” (4 vols., 1731-41.) Died 
in 1742. 

Reindel, rin’del, (ALBRECHT,) a German. engraver, 
born at Nuremberg in 1784, numbered among his pupils 
Wagner, Miiller, and other distinguished artists. He 
was professor in the Academy of Fine Arts of Nurem- 
berg. Died in 1853. 

Reineccius. See REINECK. 

Reineccius, ri-nét’se-ts, (CHRISTIAN,) a German 
theologian, born in the principality of Anhalt-Zerbst in 
1668. He wrote, in Latin, a “‘ Hebrew Key ( Fanua) to 
the Old Testament,” (1733.) Died in 1752. 

Reineck, ri/nék, [Lat. Reinec’crus,] (REINER,) a 
German historian, born at or near Paderborn in 1541. 
He taught belles-lettres at Frankfort and Helmstedt. 
Among his works is “Syntagma heroicum, continens 
Historiam Chaldzorum, Assyriorum,” etc., (3 vols., 
1594,) which treats of the history of the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians. Died in 1595. 

ae HAper.in, ‘‘ De Reineccii Meritis,”’ etc., 1746; TEISSIER, 
“e oges.”” 

Reinecke, ri/nék-keh, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a noted 
German actor, born at Helmstedt in 1747; died in 1787. 

Reineggs, ri’négs or ri/néks, (JAKOB,) a German 
physician, born at Eisleben in 1744. He practised at 
Tiflis, in Georgia, and wrote a ‘Description of Cau- 
casus.” Died at Saint Petersburg in 1793. 

Reiner, ri’/ner, (WENZEL LORENz,) a German painter, 
born at Prague in 1686. He painted history and Jand- 
scapes with success, both in oi] and fresco. His design 
and colour are much praised. Died at Prague in 1743. 

Reinesius, ri-na/ze-ts, (THOMAS,) a German phy- 
sician and scholar, born at Gotha in 1587, was styled by 
Haller “a miracle of learning.” He was for several 
years public physician at Altenburg, and subsequently 
removed to Leipsic. About the same time he was made 
a councillor by the Elector of Saxony. Among his 
numerous works may be named “On the Syrian Gods,” 
(1623,) “Syntagma of Ancient Inscriptions,” (1682,) 
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“Critical Dissertation on the Sibylline Oracles,” (1702,) 
and “Observations on Suidas,” (all in Latin.) He also 
wrote an account of his life, (in German.) Died in 1667. 

See Baye, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’”? NicéRon, 
“Mémoires.”’ 

Reinhard, rin’hart, (CHRISTIAN Tobias EPHRAIM,) 

a German physician, born at Camenz in 1719; died in 
1792. 
Reinhard, (Franz VoLKMAr,) a Protestant theolo- 
gian and distinguished pulpit orator, born at Vohen- 
strauss, in Bavaria, in 1753. He became professor of 
theology at Wittenberg in 1782, and in 1792 chief court 
preacher at Dresden. He died in 1812, leaving a num- 
ber of sermons and religious treatises. His “System of 
Christian Morality” (5 vols., 1788-1815) is regarded as 
a valuable and profound work. 

See Kart Aucust Borricer, “F. V. Reinhard,” etc., 1813 ; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? P6xrrz, ‘‘ Reinhard nach seinem 
Leben und Wirken,”’ 1813. 

Reinhard, (Karu FRIEDRICH,) a diplomatist, born in 
Wiirtemberg in 1761. He became French minister of 
foreign affairs in July, 1799, and was employed in several 
missions by Bonaparte from 1800 to 1814. He owed his 
promotion to the favour of Talleyrand. Died in Paris 
in 1837. 

Reinhard, von, fon rin’hart, (ADOLF FRIEDRICH,) 
a German philosopher, born at Strelitz in 1726. He 
wrote a treatise “On Optimism,” (1755,) and other 
works. Died at Wetzlar in 1783. 

Reinhart, rin’hart, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German 
landscape-painter and engraver, born at Hof in 1761. 
Some of his best pictures are to be seen in the Massimi 
palace at Rome. His ‘f Landscape in a Storm,” one of 
his master-pieces in engraving, was dedicated to Schiller. 
Died in 1847. 

Reinhold, rin’holt, (CHRISTIAN ERNST GOTTLIEB 
JENS,) a philosopher, a son of Kar] Leonhard, noticed 
below, was born at Jena in 1793. He became professor 
of logic and metaphysics in his native city, and wrote, 
besides other works, a ‘History of Philosophy,” (2 
vols., 1828-29.) Died in 1855. 

Reinhold, |Lat. REINHOL’DuS,] (ERASMUS,) a Ger- 
man astronomer, born at Saalfeld, in Thuringia, in 
October, 1511. He taught astronomy and mathematics 
for some years at the University of Wittenberg, from 
which he removed in 1552. He published a ‘Com- 
mentary on Purbach’s New Theory of Planets,” (“ Com- 
mentarius Theorice nove Planetarum G. Purbachu,” 
1542,) and tables formed from the observations of 
Copernicus compared with those of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, “‘Tables of the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies,” (‘Prutenicee Tabule Ccelestium Motuum,” 
1551,) in which he clearly explains the equation of time. 
Died in 1553. His son, ERASMUS, was a physician and 
astronomer. 

See DELAmprgE, ‘‘ Astronomie moderne.’’ 


Reinhold, (KARL LEONHARD,) a German philoso- 
pher, born at Vienna in 1758. Having married the 
daughter of Wieland, he became associated with him as 
editor of the “Deutschen Mercur.” In 1794 he became 
professor of philosophy at Kiel. He was the author of 
“Letters on the Philosophy of Kant,” and other works. 
Died in 1823. 

See “K. L. Reinholds Leben,’’ by his son, 1828; Kuno Fts- 
CHER, “Die neuere Philosophie seit Kant;’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Reinholdus. See RetnuHo.p, (ERASMUS.) 

Reinick, ri/nik, (Roperr,) a German painter and 
poet, born at Dantzic in 1805 ; died in 1852. 

Reinoso, rd-e-no’so, (ANTONIO GarcrA,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Cabral in 1623, was also an architect. 
He died at Cérdova in 1677. 

Reinsberg, von, fon rins’bére, (IDA von Diirings- 
feld—fon dii’rings-félt’,) Baroness, a German authoress, 
born in Silesia in 1815. She has written many tales 
and novels, which are said to display a rich imagination 
and much knowledge of human nature. Among them 
are “Sketches of the Great World,” (1845,) “ Antonio 
Foscarini,” (1850,) and “ Clotilda,” (1855.) 

Reinwardt, rin’/@Wart, (Caspar GrorG Cart,) a 
naturalist, born at Liittringhausen, in Germany, in 1772, 


He wrote ‘‘ Observations on the Gold-Mines and Natural 
History of the Moluccas.” Died at Leyden in 1854. 

Reisch, rish, (GEORG,) a German savant and ecclesi- 
astic, lived in the second half of the fifteenth century. 
He was confessor to the emperor Maximilian I. He 
wrote ‘Margarita philosophica,” (‘‘ Philosophic Pearl,” 
1496,) often reprinted. 

Reisen, ri/zen, (CHARLES C.,) an able engraver of 
gems, born in London about 1695, was the son of a 
Danish artist. Died in London in 1725. 

Reiser, (ANTON.) See Moritz, (KARL PHILIPP.) 

Reiset, de, deh ra’zd’, (MARTE ANYOINE,) VICOMTE, 
a French general, born at Colmar in 1775. He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Dresden, (1813.) Died 
in 1836. 


See ‘‘ Notice sur Jacques et Antoine de Reiset,’’ 1851. 


Reisig, ri/zic, (KARL CHRISTIAN,) a German philolo. 
gist, born at Weissensee in 1792. He was professor of 
ancient literature at Halle. He wrote “ Vorlesungen 
iiber Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft,” (‘ Przelections 
on Latin Philology.”) Died at Venice in 1829. 

Reiske, ris’keh, (JOHANN,) a German teacher and 
writer on various subjects, born at Gera in 1641; died 
in 170f. 

Reiske, [Lat. Rrrs’k1us,] (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Ger- 
man physician and Orientalist, born near Leipsic in 
1716. At the University of Leipsic he devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of Arabic, and subsequently visited 
Leyden, where he was patronized by Burmann and other 
learned men. On his return to Leipsic he obtained 
the title of professor of Arabic, and became rector of 
the College of Saint Nicholas. Among his works are 
Latin translations of the “ Geography” of Abulfeda, the 
“Moslem Annals” of the same writer, and a German 
translation of the poems of Mootenabbee, (Motenabbi,) 
(unpublished,) also editions of Theocritus, (1766,) ‘‘ The 
Greek Orators,” (12 vols., 1770-75,) Plutarch’s Works, 
(12 vols., 1774-79,) Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (6 vols., 
1774-77,) and other Greek and Latin classics. Died 
in 1774. 

His wife, ERNESTINE CHRISTINE MULLER, born near 
Wittenberg, was distinguished for her love of learning, 
and rendered him important assistance in his literary 
labours. After his death she completed several of his 
works. She also published a work entitled ‘ Hellas,” 
(2 vols., 1778.) Died in 1798, aged about sixty-three. 

See Reiske’s Autobiography, Leipsic, 1783; S. F. N. Morus, 
“*Vita Reiskii,’’? 1777; Meuser, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland ;’’ Hir- 
SCHING, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Reiskius. See REISKE. 

Reissiger, ri/sic-er, (KaRL GOTTLIEB,) a German 
musician and composer, born near Wittenberg in 1798. 
He was appointed first chapel-master at Dresden in 
1827. He composed religious music, and a number 
of operas, among which are ‘ Didone,” (1823,) and 
“Turandot.” Died in 1859. 

Reiz, rits, (FRIEDRICH WOLFGANG,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Windsheim, Franconia, in 1733. He 
became professor of Greek and Latin at Leipsic in 1782, 
and edited some works of Aristotle, Persius, and other 
classics. Died in 1790. 

Reiz or Reitz, rits, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
philologist, born at Braunfels in 1695 ; died at Utrecht 
in 1778., 

Reland, ra’lant, [Lat. ReLAN’pus,] (ADRIAAN,) an 
eminent Dutch Orientalist, born at Ryp, near Alkmaar, 
in 1676. He was versed in Greek and Roman antiquities, 
as well as in many Oriental languages. He became pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages and ecclesiastical history at 
Utrecht in 1700. His principal works are an “ Account 
of the Moslem Religion,” (“‘ De Religione Mohammedica 
Libri duo,” 1705,) and ‘ Palestine illustrated by Monu- 
ments,” (“ Palestina ex Monumentis veteribus illustrata,”’ 
2 vols., 1714,) which is highly commended. He died at 
Utrecht in February, 1718. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? Paguort, ‘Mémoires ;’’ “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale; SeRRuURIER, ‘‘Oratio in Obitum A, 
Relandi,”’ 1718. 

Reland, (PIerEr,) a brother of the preceding, was a 
magistrate of Haarlem. He wrote a work entitled 
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“Consular Calendars,” (“ Fasti Consulares,”) published 
in 1715. He died before that date. 

Relandus. See RELAND. 

Relhan, rél’an, (RICHARD,) an English botanist, born 
about 1755. He became rector of Hunningsby, Lin- 
colnshire, in 1791. He wrote a “ Flora Cantabrigensis,” 
(1785.) Died in 1823. 

Rellstab, rél’/stap, (LupwIc,) a German Jitéérateur, 
born at Berlin in 1799, published romances, dramas, 
and critical essays. Died at Berlin in 1860. 

See the “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1837. 


Rem-ber’tus, [Ger. pron. rém-bér’tus,] Archbishop 
of Hamburg, born in Flanders, was a disciple of Ansgar. 
He laboured as a missionary in Denmark. Died in 888. 

Rembha. See RaMBuHA. 

Rembrandt van Ryn or Rijn, rém/brant van rin, 
or Rembrandt Gerritz, rém’brant Hér’rits, (PAUL,) 
a celebrated Dutch painter of history and portraits, was 
born on the Rhine, near Leyden, June 15, 1606. He was 
a son of a miller named Hermann Gerritz. His masters 
in design were P. Lastmann and Jacob Pinus, to whom 
some add George Schooten. He became a citizen of 
Amsterdam in 1630, and soon acquired celebrity by the 
originality of his style, formed by the study of nature. 
In 1632 he painted “The Lecture on Anatomy of Dr. 
Tulp.” He married in 1634. He became the master 
of a numerous school, and, it is said, sold the copies 
painted by his pupils as original works, after he had 
retouched them. His biographers represent him as 
avaricious, and some of them affirm that he contracted 
the habits of a miser ; but this charge is not substantiated. 
He derived a very large income from the sale of his 
etchings, the fees of his pupils, and the sale of copies 
of his works made by his pupils ; yet he became insol- 
vent in 1656. 

Rembrandt was a brilliant colorist, and a consummate 
master of chiaroscuro. He imitated the effects of light 
with great success, but was deficient in design and taste. 
He neglected or despised the antique. Among his cele- 
brated pictures are “Tobit and the Angel Raphael,” 
“The Woman taken in Adultery,” “The Round of the 
Night,” “The Syndics of the Merchant Drapers,” and 
a portrait of himself with his wife. His portraits are 
by some critics considered more admirable than his his- 
torical works. He produced a great number of etchings, 
some of which command enormous prices, (100 guineas 
each.) As an engraver in aquafortis he has never been 
surpassed. Among his engravings are a “ Descent from 
the Cross,” “Christ healing the Sick,” “The Raising 
of Lazarus,” and portraits of Van Coppenol and Van 
He died at Amsterdam in October, 1669. 

See a ‘‘ Life of Rembrandt,” by J. Burnet, 1848; P. SCHELTEMA, 
“*Redevoering over het Leven en de Verdiensten van Rembrandt 
van Rijn,’? 1853; Drscamps, “ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. ; 
J. Immerzee , “‘ Lofrede op Rembrandt,” 1841; NaGLer, ‘‘ Leben 
und Werke des Malers Rembrandt von Ryn,” 1843; J. RENOUVIER, 
““Des Types et des Maniéres des Maitres-Graveurs ;’?’ HouBRAKEN, 
“Vies des Peintres;’”? Dautsy, “Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Works of Rembrandt,’’ 1796; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rembrantz, rém/brants, (THIERRY,) a Dutch as- 
‘tronomer, born near the Zuyderzee about 1615; died 
vafter 1677. 

Remer, ra’mer, (JuLIus AuGust,) a German historian, 
born at Brunswick in 1736. He published a “ Manual of 
Universal History,” (3 vols., 1783,) which was received 
with favour. Died in 1803. 

Remi, ra’me, or Re-mig/i-us, Archbishop of Rheims, 
converted Clovis to Christianity. Died in 533 A.D. 

Remi or Remigius, a French prelate, was Arch- 
bishop of Lyons. Died in 875 A.D. 

Remi (or Remigius) oF AUXERRE, a French monk, 
who wrote on theology and grammar. He is said to 
have been the first doctor who taught publicly in Paris. 
Died about 908. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Rémi, ra’/me’, (JosepH Honor¥,) a French “ittérateur, 


? 


“born at Remiremont in 1738; died in Paris in 1782. 


Remigio, ra-mee’jo, (FIORENTINO,) an Italian Do- 
minican and writer, born at Florence about 1518. He 
translated Ovid’s ‘Heroic Epistles,” and Cornelius 
Nepos. Died in 1580. 

Remigius. See Rem. 


— 


Remilly, reh-me’ye’, (OvIDE,) a French _ politician, 
born at Versailles in 1800, He was elected mayo of 
Versailles seven times between 1837 and 1855, and was 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies from 1839 to 
1848. He was a moderate republican in the Constituent 
Assembly of 1848. 

Rémond, ra’mon’, (FRANGoIS,) a French Jesuit and 
Latin poet, born at Dijon in 1558; died at Mantua in 
1631. 

Rémona, de, deh ra’mdn’, written also Reemond, 
(FLORIMOND,) a French historian, born at Agen about 
1540. He wrote a “ History of the Rise and Progress 
of Heresy in this Century,” (1605.) Died in 1602. 

Rémond de Sainte-Albine, ra’mdn’ deh sant 
4l’bén’, (PIERRE,) a French critic, born in Paris in 1699, 
He wrote a work entitled ‘Le Comédien,” (1747.) 
Died in 1778. 

Rémond de Saint-Mard, ri’/mén’ deh san mar, 
(TousSAINT,) a mediocre French writer, born in Paris 
in 1682; died in 1757. 

Remondini, r4-mon-dee’nee, (BALDASSARE MARIA,) 
an Italian antiquary, born at Bassano in 1698, was 
Bishop of Zante. He wrote a work “On the Antiqui- 
ties of Zante,” (1756.) Died in 1777. 

Remorino, ra-mo-ree’no, (GIOVANNI PIETRO, ) 
sometimes improperly written Ramorino, (JEROME,) 
an Italian general, born at Genoa about 1790. He com- 
manded a division of the Sardinian army at Novara in 
1849. He was tried for disloyalty by a military court, 
and shot, in May, 1849. 

Re’/mus, one of the founders of Rome, was a brother 
of ROMULUS, which see. 

Rémusat, ra/mii’za’, (JEAN PIERRE ABEL,) an emi- 
nent French Orientalist, born in Paris in September, 
1788. He studied medicine in compliance with the 
wish of his father, and learned the Chinese language 
without a teacher. In 1811 he published an ‘ Essay on 
the Chinese Language and Literature.” He obtained an 
exemption from the conscription of 1813 by the influence 
of his friend Silvestre de Sacy, and became professor of 
Chinese in the College of France in 1814. In 1822 he 
founded the Asiatic Society of Paris. Among his chief 
works are “Researches into the Tartar Languages,” 
(1820,) and ‘‘ Elements of the Chinese Grammar,” (1822.) 
“ This vast and important work,” says Henri Thiers, “is 
the true monument of the reputation acquired by Abel 
Rémusat.” He wrote articles for the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died in 1832. 

See SitvesTRE DE Sacy, ‘‘ Eloge d’Abel Rémusat ;” AmPERE, 
** Notice sur Abel Rémusat” in the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes,”’’ 
November 1, 1832, and November 15, 1833; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Rémusat, de, deh rd’mii’z4’, (AUGUSTE LAURENT,) 
Count, a French politician and advocate, born in 
Provence in 1762. He became first chamberlain of 
Napoleon in 1804. Died in 1823. 

Rémusat, de, (CHARLES,) CouNT, a French philoso- 
pher and minister of state, born in Paris in 1797, was a 
son of the preceding. He was elected in 1830 to the 
Chamber of Deputies, in which he acted with the con- 
servatives. He was minister of the interior from March 
to October, 1840. In 1842 he published ‘‘Essays on 
Philosophy,” which were received with favour. He was 
admitted into the French Academy in 1846, in place of 
Royer-Collard. In the Constituent and Legislative As- 
semblies of 1848 and 1849 he voted with the friends of 
order, (droite modérée.) He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the “Revue des Deux Mondes.” Among 
his works is a “ Treatise on German Philosophy,” (1845,) 
“ Abelard,” (2 vols., 1845,) and “Bacon, sa Vie, son 
Temps,” etc., (1858.) 

See SarnTE-Beouve, ‘‘ Derniers Portraits ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Rémusat, de, (CLAIRE ELISABETH JEANNE,) COUNT- 
ESS, the mother of the preceding, was born in Paris in 
1780. She was a companion (dame du palais) of the 
empress Josephine, and wrote an ‘Essay on the Edu- 
cation of Women,” (1824.) Died in 182t. 

See SainTE-Beuvg, ‘ Portraits des Femmes célébres.”” 

Remy, reh-me’, (JuLes,) a French traveller and 
naturalist, born near Chdlons-sur-Marne in 1826. He 
spent several years in the exploration of Brazil, Peru, 
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Chili, the Sandwich Isles, California, Utah, etc. He 
has published, besides other works, a “ Journey to the 
Country of the Mormons,” (2 vols., 1860,) and a “ His- 
tory of the Sandwich Isles,” (1862.) 

Renan, reh-nén’, (ERNEST,) an eminent French 
writer, Orientalist, and critic, born at Tréguier (Cétes 
du Nord) in 1823. He began to study for the priesthood, 
but renounced that profession because he doubted the 
truth of the orthodox creed. He displayed much learn- 
ing in his “General History of the Semitic Languages,” 
(1855,) was admitted into the Academy of Inscriptions 
in 1856, and was sent to Syria in 1860 to search for relics 
of ancient learning and civilization. Soon after his return 
he was appointed professor of Hebrew in the College of 
France, but he was suspended in 1862, in deference to the 
will of those who considered him unsound in faith. He 
admits the excellence of the Christian religion, but dis- 
credits its supernatural origin and rejects the miracles. 
Among his works is a ‘Life of Jesus,” (1863,) the suc- 
cess of which is attributed partly to the perfection of his 
style. It has been denounced as impious by several 
French prelates. Among his later works is ‘‘ Histoire 
des Origines de Christianisme,” ‘‘ The Apostles,” (“ Les 
Apdétres,” 1866,) and ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Paul,” (1869.) “It 
is not easy,” says M. de Pressensé, “to grasp the He- 
gelian atheism athwart the sensibilities, the lyric and 
mystic effusions, the prayers to the Celestial Father, 
which abound in M. Renan’s books; but under this 
unctuous surface is soon perceived the hollow void, 
the abyss whence we have emerged, the impersonal 
ideal of which the name of God is a heavy and vulgar 
translation.” 

See Scuerer, ‘‘ Mélanges ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
“Edinburgh Review” for April, 1864; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for 
November, 1861; “‘ British Quarterly Review” for July and October, 
1863, and October, 1866 ; ‘‘ Westminster Review”? for October, 1866; 
**North British Review” for February, 1864. ; 

Renard, reh-nar’, (JEAN AUGUSTIN,) a French archi- 
tect, born in Paris in 1744. He studied in Rome, and 
was patronized by the king. Among his works was the 
glass roof (comble) of the Salon d’Exposition of the 
Louvre. Died in 1807. 

Renard, (JEAN BaprisrE BRUNO,) a Belgian military 
writer, born at Tournai in 1804. Among his works is a 
“ Political and Military History of Belgium,” (2 vols., 
1847-51.) t 

Renard, (S1Mon,) a diplomatist, born at Vesoul, in 
France, entered the service of Philip IL. of Spain, who 
employed him as an ambassador. He was an enemy of 
Cardinal Granvelle. Died at Madrid in 1575. 

Renata. See RENEE. 

Renatus. See RENE. 

Renau d’Bligagaray, reh-nd’ da/le’s#’g3’rd’, (BER- 
NARD,) a French naval officer and military engineer, 
born in Béarn in 1652. He made improvements in the 
construction of vessels, and invented bomb-vessels or 
mortar-boats, (galzotes,) with which Algiers was bom- 
barded in 1680. He directed the siege of Gibraltar in 
1704, in the service of Philip V. of Spain. He published 
a “Théorie de la Manceuvre des Vaisseaux,” (1689.) 
Died in 1719. 

See Vorrairg, “ Siécle de Louis XIV ;” FoNTENELLE, “‘ Eloges ;”” 
““ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Renaud. See REGNAUD. 

Renaudie, de la, deh 14 reh-nd/de’, (GODEFROI,) a 
French Huguenot, was the leader of a conspiracy against 
the family of Guise, called “the conspiracy of Amboise.” 
The design having been betrayed, he was killed in a 
fight with the partisans of the Guises, in 1560, 


See Davita, “The Civil Wars of France;’? ‘“ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Renaudiere, La. See La RENAUDIERE. 

Renaudin, reh-nd‘dan’, (Jean FRancors,) a French 
admiral, born in Saintonge in 1757. He distinguished 
himself as captain of Le Vengeur in a battle against the 
English on the Ist of June, 1794. His ship ‘was sunk 
in this action. Died in 1809. 

See Van Titwac, “ Histoire de la Marine ;” ‘Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Renaudin, (LéopoLn,) a French Jacobin, born in 
Lorraine in 1749, was a partisan of Robespierre, He 
was guillotined with Fouquier-Tinville in 1795, 


Renaudot, reh-nd’do’, (CLAUDE,) a French historian, 
born at’ Vesoul about 1730, wrote “The Revolutions 
of Empires,” (2 vols., 1769,) and other works. Died 
about 1780. 

See Quitrarp, “ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Renaudot, (Euskse,) ABBk, a French Orientalist 
and writer on the history of the Eastern Church, a 
grandson of Théophraste, noticed below, was born in 
Paris in 1646, He was versed in the Syriac and Arabic 
Janguages. In 1689 he was chosen a member of the 
French Academy. Among his: principal works are a 
“History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria,” (1713,) 
which is said to be the most complete work on the 
ecclesiastic history of Christian Egypt, and a “Col- 
lection of Oriental Liturgies,” (2 vols., 1716.) Died 
in 1720. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? Mor#r1, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;”’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Renaudot, (THEOPHRASTE,) a French physician and 
journalist, born at Loudun in 1584, was the grandfather 
of the preceding. He founded in 1631 the “ Gazette de 
France,” the first of French newspapers, which he 
continued to publish in Paris until his death, in 1653. 
After his death it was published by his sons, Eusebe 
and Isaac. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Renauldin, reh-no’dan’, (LEOPOLD JosEPH,) a French 
physician, born at Nancy in 1775. He served as phy- 
sician in the army during the empire, and was one of 
the consulting physicians of King Louis Philippe. He 
wrote articles for the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” and a 
“Sketch of the History of Medicine,” (1812.) Died 
in 1859. 

See SacHat_e, “‘ Les Médecins de Paris.’’ 

Renazzi, rd-n4t’see, (FILIPPO MArtA,) an Italian 
jurist, born at Rome in 1742. He was professor of 
criminal law at Rome about thirty-four years. He pub- 
lished “Elements of Criminal Law,” (3 vols., 1773-81,) 
which was highly esteemed and often reprinted. Died 
in 1808. 

See Montanarl, “ Elogio dell’Avvocato F. M. Renazzi,” 1836; 
CANCELLIERI, ‘‘ Elogio di F. M. Renazzi,” 1819. 

Ren/’del, (JAmMEs MEApows,) an English civil engi- 
neer, born near Dartmoor, in Devonshire, in 1799. He 
was distinguished as a constructor of bridges, docks, 
harbours, and hydraulic works. He settled in London 
in 1838. Among his works are the harbours of Holy- 
head and Portland, and the docks at Birkenhead. In 
1855 he was employed by the senate of Hamburg to 
protect the port of that city from the accumulation of 
sand. Died in November, 1856. 

Rendu, rén‘dii’, (AMBROISE MARIE MOopEsTE,) a 
Frenchman, noted as the organizer of primary instruc- 
tion in France, was born in 1778. _He was appointed a 
member of the council of the university in 1809, and 
was for many years superintendent of primary schools. 
He yrote several works on education, morals, etc. Died 
in 1860. 


See Euckne Renopu, ‘Ambroise Rendu et l’Université de 
France,” 1861; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rendu, (EuGENE,) a publicist, a son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1824. He has written on educa- 
tion, and on the political relations of France, Italy, and 
Germany. 

Rendu, (JEANNE MARIE,) called Sister ROSALIE, a 
French nun and philanthropist, born at Comfort in 1787. 
She lived in Paris, and was eminent for her charitable 
deeds. Several sovereigns selected her as the dispenser 
of their alms. Died in 1856. 

See Eucknr Renou, ‘‘ Notice sur Ja Sceur Rosalie Rendu,’’ 
1856; VicomMTE DE Metun, ‘Vie de la Sceur Rosalie,” 1857; 
BessiE R. Parkes, ‘‘ Twelve Biographical Sketches ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Rendu, (Lovts,) a French prelate and writer, born 
at Meyrin in 1789, was a first-cousin of the preceding. 
He became Bishop of Annecy in 1843. He wrote sev- 
eral scientific works, and a “Treatise on the Influence 
of Laws on Morals, and of Morals on Laws,” (1833.) 
Died in 1859. . 

Rendu, (Vicror,) a French writer on rural economy, 
born in Paris about 1800, is a sun of Ambroise Marie, 
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noticed above. He wrote “Nouveau Spectacle de la! Company, he served in the campaigns of Lord Clive, 


Nature,” (10 vols., 1839.) 

René, reh-na’, [Lat. Rena/rus,] or Anjou, Duke of 
Anjou and Lorraine, King of Naples, etc., called ‘the 
good King René” by his subjects, was born in 1409. 
He was a son of Louis IT., Duke of Anjou and Count of 
Provence. He succeeded his brother, Louis IIL., in 1434, 
and by the will of Queen Joanna, who died in 1435, 
he became heir to the throne of Naples. This throne, 
however, was claimed by Alfonso of Aragon, who drove 
René out of Naples in 1442 and remained master of 
that kingdom. René was an ally of Charles VII. of 
France in his war against the English. He found recrea- 
tion in art and literature; he was a painter and a poet. 
His daughter Margaret was the wife of Henry VI. of 
England. He died in 1480, after which Provence was 
annexed to France. 

See M. pE VILLENEUVE-BarGEMoNT, “‘ Histoire de René d’An- 
jou,” 3 vols., 1825; CorDELLIER-DELANOuUE, ‘“‘René d’Anjou,” 
1851; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Reneaulme, reh-nom’, (MicHEL Louts,) a French 
botanist, born at Blois about 1675. He became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences, and was charged by 
his colleagues to’ revise and publish the manuscripts of 
Tournefort, but appears not to have performed that task. 
Died in 1739. 

Reneaulme, de, deh reh-ndm’, (PAuL,) a French 
botanist and physician, born at Blois about 1560. He 
published “ Specimen of the History of Plants,” (“ Speci- 
men Historiz Plantarum,” 1611.) Died in 1624. 

Renée, [It. Renara, ra-n4’ta,] or Renée de France, 
reh-na’ deh frénss, a daughter of Louis XII., was born 
in 1510, and was married in 1527 to the Duke of Ferrara. 
She was eminent for talents and learning, and was a 
liberal patron of literary men. She was converted to 
Protestantism by Calvin about 1535. After the death 
of her husband (1559) she resided in France, at Mon- 
targis, where she displayed firmness and courage in 
protecting the persecuted Huguenots. Died in 1575 
or 1576. 

See CaTTEAu-CALLEVILLE, ‘‘ Vie de Renée de France,’ 1781; 
Miincu, ‘Renée von Est,’’ 1831; ‘‘ Memorials of Renée of France, 
Duchess of Ferrara,’’ London, 1835. 

Renée, reh-na’, (AMEDEE,) a French “¢térateur, born 
at Caen in 1808. He became librarian of the Sorbonne 
in 1849, and chief editor of the ‘Constitutionnel” in 
1857. He wrote articles for the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,” and published several works, one of which 
is entitled ‘The Nieces of Mazarin,” (2 vols., 1856.) 
Died in November, 1859. 

Reni, (Gurpo.) See GuIpDo. 

Renier, reh-ne-4’, (CHARLES ALPHONSE LEON,) a 
French antiquary, born at Charleville (Ardennes) in 
1809. He became a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1856. His researches in Latin inscriptions 
were so successful that a chair of Roman antiquities and 
epigraphy was founded for him at Paris in 1861. In 
1855 he was elected president of the Imperial Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Renier, rd-ne-air’, (STEFANO ANDREA,) an Italian 
naturalist, born at Chioggia, near Venice, in 1759. He 
obtained the chair of natural history at Padua in 1806. 
He wrote “Tables of Zoology,” a “Catalogue of Shell- 
Fish,” (1802,) and “ Elements of Mineralogy,” (1825-28.) 
Died in 1830. 


See Catcacno, “‘ Elogio storico di S. A. Renier,”’ 1830. 


Renieri, 14a-ne-a’ree, (VINCENZO,) an Italian astron- 
omer, was born at Genoa. He was a pupil of Galileo, 
who, when his sight failed in 1637, committed to his care 
some observations on the satellites of Jupiter. NRenieri 
published these, under the title of ‘Tabula Mediceze 
universales,” (2 vols., 1639-47.) Died at Pisa in 1648. 

Renkin, (SwWALM.) See RANNEQUIN. 

Rennefort, de, deh rén’for’, (URBAIN SOUCHU,) a 
French traveller, born about 1630. He published a 
“Narrative of a Voyage to Madagascar,” (1668,) and a 
“History of the East Indies,” (1638.) 

Rennel. See RENNELL. 

Ren/nell or Ren’nel, (JAMES,) a British engineer 
and eminent geographer, was born near Chudleigh, in 
Devonshire, in 1742, As an engineer of the East India 


obtained the rank of major, and became surveyor-gene- 
ral of Bengal. Having returned to England about 1782, 
he published an excellent map of Hindostan, accom- 
panied by a Memoir, (1783.) He was elected about 
1783 a Fellow of the Royal Society. His reputation 
was widely extended by “The Geographical System of 
Herodotus Examined and Explained,” (1800,) a work of 
great merit. Among his other works are “ I]lustrations, 
chiefly Geographical, of the History of the Expedition 
of the Younger Cyrus from Sardis to Babylon, and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” (1816,) and a “Treatise 
on the Comparative Geography of Western Asia,” with 
an Atlas, (1831.) Died in London in 1830. 

See Watckenakr, ‘‘Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
M. Rennell,”’ 1842; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Monthly 
Review’’ for December, 1800. 

Rennell, (THomAs,) an English portrait-painter, born 
in Devonshire in 1718; died in 1788. 

Rennell, (THoMAS,) an eloquent English preacher, 
born in 1753. He became Dean of Winchester in 1805. 
It is said that William Pitt called him the “ Demos- 
thenes of the pulpit.” A volume of his sermons was 
published. Died in 1840. 

Rennell or Rennel, (THomas,) a learned English 
theologian, born at Winchester in 1787. He became 
vicar of Kensington in 1816, and prebendary of Salis- 
bury in 1823. He wrote several works on theology. 
Died in 1824. 

Renneville, de, deh rén’vél’, (RENE AuGUSTE Con- 
STANTIN,) a French /2¢éérateur, born at Caen about 1650. 
He was confined in the Bastille from 1702 to 1713, ona 
charge that he was aspy. He wrote a ‘‘ History of the 
Bastille,” (1715,) and several poems. Died in 1723. 

Rennie, ren’ne, (GEORGE,) a civil and mechanical 
engineer, born in Surrey in 1791, was a son of John, 
noticed below. He formed a partnership with his 
brother John. They built docks at Deptford, Chatham, 
and Plymouth, the East and West India Docks at 
London, the harbour of Liverpool, and other harbours. 
They constructed steam-engines for many vessels-of- 
war and for the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Navigation Company. Among their works are several 
iron ships, the dock-gates of Sebastopol, and a number 
of railroads. George Rennie wrote treatises “On the 
Friction of Solids,” and “On Hydraulics.” Died in 1866. 

Rennie, (JOHN,) a distinguished British civil engineer, 
architect, and mechanician, born at Phantassie, in Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland, in June, 1761. He removed to 
London about 1782, and was first employed in the fabri- 
cation of steam-engines and other machinery. About 
1800 he erected a fine bridge at Kelso. He was after- 
wards employed as engineer of many public works, 
among which are the Kennet and Avon Canal, the South- 
wark Bridge over the Thames, the London Docks, the 
pier at Holyhead, and the Waterloo Bridge, which is 
considered his best work of that class. It was finished 
about 1817. Died in 1821. 

See Smites, ‘‘ Lives of the Engineers ;’” CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Rennie, (Sir JOHN,) F.R.S., a younger son of the 
preceding, was born about 1796. He was architect of 
the London Bridge, which was finished in 1831. He 
ceased to be a partner of his brother in 1845, after 
which he devoted his time to architecture. 

Ren/ni-ger, written also Rhanger, (MICHAEL,) an 
English clergyman and Latin poet, born in Hampshire 
in 1529. He was one of the chaplains of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Archdeacon of Winchester. Died in 1609. 

Re’no, (Jesse L.,) an American general, born in Vir- 
ginia in 1825, graduated at West Point in 1846. He 
served as an officer in the Mexican war, (1846—47,) and 
became a captain in 1860. He commanded a brigade 
of the Union army at Roanoke Island and at Newbern, 
March, 1862. He served with the rank of major-gene- 
ral at the second battle of Bull Run, August 29 and 39 
of the same year. He rendered important services at 
South Mountain, where he was killed, September 14, 
1862. 

Renou, reh-noo’, (ANTOINE,) a French painter and 
versifier, born in Paris in 1731. He translated Dufres- 
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noy’s Latin poem on Painting, (1789,) and Tasso’s “ Je- 
rusalem Delivered.” Died in 1806. 

Renouard, reh-noo’4r’, (ANTOINE AUGUSTIN,) a 
French bibliographer, born in Paris in 1765, was a book- 
seller. He published, besides other works, “ Annals of 
the Printing-Press of Aldus, or a History of the Three 
Manutii and their Editions,” (1803,) and a “ History of 
the Family of Estienne (Stephanus) and of their Edi- 
tions,” (1838.) Died in 1853. 

See QuEérRarpD, “La France Littéraire.”” 

Renouard, (AuGUSTIN CHARLES,) an advocate, a 
son of the preceding, was born in 1794. He became a 
peer of France in 1846. He published a “ Treatise on 
the Rights of Authors in Literature,” etc., (2 vols., 1838,) 
and other works. 

Renouard, (Nicovas,) a French translator, born in 
Berry, lived about 1615-40. He produced a version 
of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” (1615,) which was very 
popular. 

Renouvier, reh-noo’ve-4’, (CHARLES BERNARD,) a 
French writer on politics and philosophy, born in 1815, 
joined the radical party. Among his works are a 
“Manual of Ancient Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1844,) and 
“Essays of General Criticism,” (“ Essais de Critique 
générale,” 1854.) 

Renouvier, (JULES,) a French archeologist, born at 
Montpellier in 1804. He was a republican member of 
the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and an opponent of 
Louis Napoleon in 1850. He wrote, besides other works, 
““Notes on the Gothic Monuments of Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples,” (1841,) and a valuable treatise on 
engraving, entitled “Des Types et des Manieres des 
Maitres-Graveurs,” (4 parts, 1853-56.) Died in Paris 
in 1866. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Ren/shaw, (WILLIAM B.,) an American naval officer, 
born in New York State, entered the navy in 1831. He 
became a lieutenant in 1841, and a commander in 1861. 
In the latter part of 1862 he obtained command of a 
squadron which blockaded Galveston. He blew up 
his ship, which had run aground near Galveston, rather 
than surrender it, and was killed by the explosion, in 
January, 1863. 

See TENNEY, “‘ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion.” 


Renti or Renty, de, deh rén’te’, (GASTON JEAN 
Bapriste,) BARON, a French ascetic, born near Bayeux 
in 1611, was noted for piety. Died in 1648. 

See P. pe Sarnt-Jure, ‘Vie de M. de Renty,”’ 1651. 
was abridged by JoHN WESLEY.) 

Renty, de. See RENTI, DE. 

Renucci, ra-noot’/chee, (FRANCESCO OTTAVIANO,) an 
Italian historian, born in Corsica in 1767. He wrote a 
“ History of Corsica from 1789 to 1830,” (1834.) Died 
in 1842. 

Renusson, de, deh reh-nii’s6n’, (PHILIPPE,) a French 
jurist, born at Mans in 1632; died in 1669. The French 
biographer who gives the dates as above says, * At the 
age of forty-nine he passed for one of the ablest jurists.” 

Ren/’wick, (JAMEs,) a Scottish preacher, called a 
martyr of the Covenant, was born in Dumfries-shire 
about 1662. He was an active and uncompromising 
promoter of the cause of the Covenanters. He was 
executed in 1688, 

See Cuamprrs, ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 

Ren/wick, (James,) LL.D., an American savant, 
born in 1792, became in 1820 professor of chemistry and 
physics at Columbia College, New York. He published 
“Treatise on the Steam Engine,” (1830,) “Outlines 
of Natural Philosophy,” (1832,) “ Outlines of Geology,” 
(1838,) a “Memoir of De Witt Clinton,” (1840,) and 
Lives of Robert Fulton, David Rittenhouse, and Count 
Rumford, in Sparks’s “ American Biography.” Died in 
New York in 1863. 

See AttrBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Renzi, rén/zee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian scholar and 
critic, born at Castelsalfi in 1780. He edited the works 
of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch. Died in 1823. 

Repelaer van Driel, ra’peh-l4r’ vin dreel, (OK- 
KER,) a Dutch statesman, born at Dort in 1759; died 
in 1832. 
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Repfold, rép’folt,(JoHANN GrEorG,) a German mecha- 
nician, born in the kingdom of Hanover in 1770, became 
noted for the excellence of his astronomical and other 
instruments. Died in 1830. 

Repnin, rép-nén/ or r€p-neen/, written also Repnine, 
(NICHOLAS VASILIEVITCH,) PRINCE, a Russian general 
and diplomatist, born in 1734, was a nephew of Count 
Panin. He was sent as ambassador to Poland in 1764, 
and gave much offence to the Poles by his arrogance 
and by his efforts to destroy their nationality. In 1774 
he signed with the Turkish vizier the treaty of Koutchouk- 
Kainardji. Having obtained command of the arm; ot 
the Ukraine, he defeated the Turks at Matzin in 1791. 
He was raised to the rank of field-marshal in 1796. 
Died in 1801. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Repp, rép, (THORLEIF GUDMUNDSSON,) an Icelandic 
linguist, born at Reykiadal in 1794. He was versed in 
nearly all the modern languages of Europe, and in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. About 1825 he became 
under-librarian of the Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh. 
He removed to Copenhagen in 1837. Among his works 
are a “ Historical Treatise on the Trial by Jury,” in Eng- 
lish, (1832,) and “ Dano- Hungarian Discoveries,” (1843.) 

See Erstew, “ Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 

Rep’ton, (Humpury,) an English landscape-gardener, 
born at Bury Saint Edmund’s in 1752. He was a mer- 
chant in his youth, but, having failed in business, he 
adopted the profession of Jandscape-gardener, in which 
he found little or no competition. He was author of 
“Sketches and Hints on Landscape-Gardening,” (1795,) 
and other professional works. Died in 1818. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for July, 1804. 

Requeno y Vives, ra-ka’no e vee/vés, (VINCENCIO,) 
a Spanish antiquary and writer on fine arts, was born at 
Granada about 1730. (Another writer says he was born 
at Calatraho in 1743.) He became a resident of Rome 
about 1767. He produced a treatise on ancient painting, 
entitled ‘Essay on the Restoration of Ancient Art,” 
(‘“‘Saggio sul Ristabilimento dell’antica Arte,” etc., 1784.) 
Died about 1805. 

Requesens, r4-ka-séns’, (LUIS Dr Zuniga—thoon- 
yee’e4,) a Spanish commander, born in 1522. He dis- 
tinguished himself as lieutenant of Don John of Austria 
at the battle of Lepanto, and succeeded the Duke of 
Alva in 1573 as Governor of the Netherlands, the people 
of which were then in arms against the Spanish domi- 
nation. His army gained a victory over Louis of Nassau 
near Nymwegen ; but this advantage was neutralized by a 
mutiny of the Spaniards. While his army was besieging 
Ziriczee, he died, in 1576. He was an able general, and 
inclined to moderation in the use of power. 

See Mot tey’s “‘ History of the Dutch Republic,”’ vol. ii, 

Requier, reh-ke-4’, ? (AUGUSTUS JULIAN,) an Ameri- 
can politician and writer, was born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1825. On the secession of Alabama, in 1861, 
he was appointed district attorney for the southern 
district of that State. He has written several poems 
and dramas. 

Requier, reh-ke-4’, (}EAN BAPTISTE,) a French writer 
and translator, born at Pignans in 1715; died in 1799. 

Requin, reh-kan’, (ACHILLE PIERRE,) a French medi- 
cal writer, born at Lyons in 1803 ; died in Paris in 1855 

Reresby, reers’be, (Sir JOHN,) an English loyalist 
and member of Parliament, wrote ‘‘ Memoirs containing 
several Private and Remarkable Transactions from the 
Restoration to the Revolution inclusively,” (1734.) 


See “‘ Mémoires de Sir John Reresby,” Paris; ‘‘ Monk’s Con- — 


temporaries,”” by Guizor ; “ Retrospective Review,” vol. viii., (1823.) 

Resbecq, de, deh rés’bék’, (ADOLPHE CHARLES 
THEODOSE FON'TAINE,) a French writer, born at Lille 
in 1813. He published many juvenile books. 

Reschid. See RESHEED. 

Resende, de, da ra-sén’/da, (GARCIA,) a Portuguese 
historian, born at Evora about 1470. He wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of John IT.,” (1545.) Died in 1554. 

Resende, de, (L. ANDREA,) a Portuguese antiquary 
and poet, born at Evora in 1498. He wrote, besides 
other works, “ Antiquities of Portugal,” (“ Antiquitates 
Lusitania,” 1593.) He opened a school at Evora, in 
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which many eminent scholars were educated. According 
to M. Weiss, he was “the restorer of learning in Por- 
tugal.” Died in 1573. 

Resenius, r4-sa’ne-ts, (JOHAN PAUL,) a Danish theo- 
logian, born in Jutland about 1560. He was professor 
of theology at Copenhagen, and translated the Bible 
into Danish. Died in 1638. 

Resenius, (PETER,) a grandson of the preceding, was 
born at Copenhagen in 1625. He obtained a chair of law 
in the University of that city in 1662, He published 
“ Copenhagen Inscriptions, Latin, Danish, and German,” 
(“‘Inscriptiones Hafnienses, Latinze, Danicez et Germa- 
nicz,”’ 1668,) and some legal works. Died in 1688. 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Resheed (or Reschid) Pasha, reh-sheed’ pa’sha’, 
called also Mustafa (mo0s/t4-fa) Resheed, a Turkish 
grand vizier and reformer, born at Constantinople about 
1800, was a brother-in-law of Alee Pasha. He obtained 
the rank of pasha in 1834, and was sent as ambassador 
to Paris and London. He was grand vizier for a short 
time in 1837, and was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs in 1839, and afterwards ably and constantly 
promoted the political and social reforms begun by 
Mahmood II. Died in 1858. 

Resnel du Bellay, du, dii rd/nél’ dii ba/14’, (JEAN 
FRANGoIs,) ABBE, a French poet and translator, born at 
Rouen in 1692, became canon of a church in Paris in 
1724. He produced poetical versions of Pope’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Criticism” (1730) and “ Essay on Man,” (1737,) in 
which, it is said, he was aided by Voltaire. He was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy in 1742. Died in 1761. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 


Restaurand, rés‘to’rén’, (RAYMOND,) a French 
medical writer, born at Pont Saint-Esprit about 1627; 
died in 1682. 

Restaut, rés’t0’, (PIERRE,) a French grammarian and 
advocate, born at Beauvais in 1696. He wrote an ele- 
mentary ‘‘ Treatise on French Grammar,” (1730,) which 
the University adopted as classic. Died in 1764. 

Restout, rés’too’, (JEAN,) a French painter, born at 
Rouen in 1692, was a pupil and nephew of Jouvenet. 
His works were more admired by his contemporaries 
than they are now. Died in 1768. 

Restout, (JEAN BERNARD,) a painter, born in Paris 
in 1732, was a son of the preceding. He gained the 
first prize in 1758, after which he studied at Rome. 
Died in 1796. 

Rethel, ra’tel, (ALFRED,) an eminent German his- 
torical painter, born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1816. He 

_ studied at the Academy of Dusseldorf, and there painted 
* Daniel inthe Lions’ Den,” anda picture of ‘‘ Nemesis,” 
both of which were greatly admired. About 1840 he 
removed to Frankfort. Among his chief works are a 
series of frescos at Aix-la-Chapelle, representing the 
exploits of Charlemagne, and ‘‘The Passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal.” He was an excellent designer. His last 
years were passed at Rome, where he died in 1859. 

Reti. See RATI. 

Rétif or Restif de la Bretonne, ra’téf’ deh 1% breh- 

ton’, (NicoLas EpME,) a prolific and licentious French 
writer of fiction, born near Auxerre in 1734; died poor, 
in Paris, in 1806. 

Rettberg, rét/bérc, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man theologian and professor of theology at Marburg, 
born at Celle in 1805. His principal work is an “ Eccle- 
siastical History of Germany,” (1846.) Died in 1849. 

Retz, rdss, (N.,) a French medical writer, born at 
Arras. He obtained the title of physician to the king 
about 1790. Died about 1810. 

Retz, de, deh rass, (ALBERT de Gondi—deh gén’- 
de’,) a French courtier and general, born at Florence in 
1522, was a grandfather of Cardinal de Retz. He be- 

_ came a favourite of Charles IX., and was one of the 

| Instigators of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, (1572.) 

_ Died in 1602. 


_ __ See BranTOme, ‘‘ Grands Capitaines ;”’? Mor#rt, “ Dictionnaire 
| Historique.” 


Retz, de, (GILLEs.) See Rais. 

__ Retz, réts, de, [Fr. pron. deh rass,] (JEAN FRANGOTS 
_ Pau DE Gonpl,) CARDINAL, an ambitious French prel- 
_ ate, distinguished for his talents and factious intrigues, 


was born of a noble family at Montmirail in 1614. He 
attempted, by debaucheries and scandalous actions, to 
frustrate the purpose of his family, who destined him 
for the church. He studied, however, with ardour, 
gained distinction as a disputant, and courted popularity 
by profuse donations to the poor. In 1643 he was 
nominated coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris, who 
was his uncle. The civil war of the Fronde, which 
began in 1649, afforded him an opportunity to gratify 
his ambition to be the chief of a party. He became 
the master-spirit of the Frondeurs, but is said to have 
opposed the more violent tendencies of that faction. 
He was nominated a cardinal by the queen-regent, who 
wished to conciliate him. Mazarin having recovered 
his power in Paris, De Retz was arrested in December, 
1652, and confined at Vincennes. He was transferred 
to the chateau of Nantes, from which he escaped in 
1654. He went to Rome and took part in the election 
of anew pope. After he had passed some years in the 
Low Countries, he was permitted to return to France. 
He paid his debts, which were very large, and spent the 
rest of his life in retirement. It appears that his moral 
character was somewhat reformed after his imprison- 
ment. He died in 1679, leaving some interesting ‘“ Mé- 
moires,” (1717,) which have been translated into English. 
“Their animated style,” says Hallam, “their excellent 
portraitures of character, their acute and brilliant re- 
marks, distinguish their pages as much as the similar 
qualities did their author.” ‘They are written,” says 
Voltaire, “with an air of greatness, an impetuosity, and 
an inequality which are the image of his life.” 

See ‘‘Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz,’ first printed in 3 vols., 
1717; VoLTaAire, “Siécle de Louis XIV; Musser- PaTuay, 
“Recherches historiques sur le Cardinal de Retz,’’ 1807, and 4 vols., 
1859; English translation of Retz’s ‘‘ Mémoires,” 1723; SaInTER- 
Beuvs, “ Causeries du Lundi:’? MicHetet, ‘‘ Histoire de France ;’’ 
SON DE ‘** Histoire des Frangais;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné« 
rale. 

Retzius, rét’se-us, (ANDERS JOHAN,) a Swedish natu- 
ralist, born at Christianstadt in 1742, was a pupil of 
Linnzus. He became professor of natural history at 
Lund in 1777, and published a good work on the plants 
of Sweden, Norway, etc., entitled “ Florze Scandinavize 
Prodromus,” (1779.) His treatise on botany, ‘ Obser- 
vationes botanicz,” (1779-91,) is called his capital work. 
Died in 1821. 


See Geze.ius, “‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon.”’ 


Retzius, (ANDERS OLOF or ADOLF,) a Swedish phy- 
sician, born at Lund in 1796, was a son of the preceding. 
He became professor of anatomy at Lund about 1824. 
He wrote important works on medicine and natural 
history. Died at Stockholm in 1860. 

Retzius, (MAGNUS CuHRISTIAN,) an able medical 
writer, a brother of the preceding, was born at Lund 
about 1794. He became professor of chemistry at 
Stockholm about 1820. 

Retzsch, rétsh, (MoritTz,) an eminent German de- 
signer and painter, born at Dresden in 1779. He studied 
at the Academy of Arts in that city, where he became 
professor of painting in 1824. His etchings illustrating 
Goethe’s “Faust,” published in 1812, established his 
reputation both in Germany and other countries. They 
were followed by illustrations of Schiller and Shakspeare, 
of Biirger’s ‘ Lenore” and “ Ballads,” and other popular 
works. As a portrait-painter, also, Retzsch is highly 
esteemed. He was pre-eminent as an original designer 
in outline among the artists of his time: his illustra- 
tions of Goethe’s ‘“ Faust,” in particular, have probably 
never been surpassed by any works of the kind. Died 
at Dresden in 1857. 


See Nacrer, “Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon ;” ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review’ for June, 1828, October, 1833, and October, 
1836. 


Reubell. See REWBELL. 

Reti’ben, [Heb. [.)81; Fr. Rupen, rii’bén’,] the 
eldest son of the Hebrew patriarch Jacob, was the an- 
cestor of one of the twelve tribes of Israel. 

See Genesis xxix. 32, xxxv. 22, and xxxvii. 

Reuchlin, roix-leen’,{ Lat. REUCHLI/NUS,] Hellenized 
as Capnio, kap’ne-o, (JOHANN,) an eminent German 
writer, born at Pforzheim in 1455. He became an 
excellent Greek and Latin scholar, and studied law at 
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Orléans. He was patronized by Eberhard, Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, who employed him as secretary. Having 
accompanied Eberhard to Rome, he became acquainted 
with Politian and other eminent Italian literati. He 
resided mostly at Stuttgart, where he was appointed 
assessor of the supreme court about 1484. He was sub- 
jected to persecution because he opposed a proposition 
to burn all Hebrew books except the Bible, and was 
involved in a long controversy with the monks and bigots 
on this subject. He defended his opinions in relation 
to Hebrew books in his “ Ocular Mirror,” (Speculum 
Oculare,” 1511.) Between 1518 and 1522 he taught 
Hebrew and Greek at Ingolstadt and Tiibingen. He 
published a “ Hebrew Lexicon,” and several other works. 
He contributed much to the revival of classical learning. 
Died at Stuttgart in 1522. 

See MELANCHTHON, “ Historia Reuchlini,” 1552; J. H. Mayus, 
“Vita Reuchlini,”’ 1687 ; MAvERHOFF, *‘ Reuchlin und seine Zeit,”’ 
1830; Lamey, “‘ Johann Reuchlin,’”’ 1855; F. BArRuaAmM, ** Life and 
Times of Reuchlin,” 1843; GaBLer, “‘ Dissertatio de J. Reuchlino,” 
1822; M. Apam, “‘ Vite Philosophorum ;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Reuchlinus. See REUCHLIN. 

Reuilly, ruh’ye’, (JEAN,) a French traveller, born in 
Picardy in 1780. He published “ Travels in the Crimea 
in 1803,” (1806.) Died at Pisa in 1810. 

Reumont, von, fon roi/mont, (ALFRED,) a German 
diplomatist and Mttérateur, born at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1808, was employed on missions to Florence and Rome. 
He wrote several works on Italian history and art, among 
which are ‘‘ Roman Letters,” (“‘ Romische Briefe,” 4 vols., 
1840-44,) and *‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” (1846.) 

Reusner, rois/ner, [Lat. REUSNE’RUuS,] (NIKOLAUS,) 
a German poet and jurist, born at Lemberg, in Silesia, in 
1545. He was professor of law at Strasburg and at Jena. 
He published numerous poems and treatises on law. 
Died at Jena in 1602. 


See Jouann Werrz, “ Vita N. Reusneri,’’ 1603 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Reuss, roiss, (EDUARD WILHELM EUGEN,) a Prot- 
estant theologian, born at Strasburg. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age,” (in 
French,) and other works. 

Reuter, roi/ter, (Frirz,) a distinguished German 
poet, born at Stavenhagen, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
November 7, 1810. He studied jurisprudence at Ros- 
tock, and in 1832 went to Jena, where he joined the 
Burschenschaft,* (the association of German students,) 
and the next year was arrested in Prussia and con- 
demned to death; but the sentence was commuted to 
thirty years’ imprisonment. He was, however, released 
in 1840, having been included in the general amnesty. 
He has written, in the Low German (Plattdeutsch ) 
dialect, various poems, comedies, and novels, which are 
much admired. Among his works are ‘*Lauschen 
un Riemels,” (1853; 3d edition, 1856,) ‘* Polterabendge- 
dichte,” (1855,) ‘‘ Reise na Belligen,” (1855,) a poetical 
romance, “ Bliicher in Treptow,” etc., (1857,) a comedy, 
“Kein Hiisung,” (1858,) a poem, and “ Olle Kamellen,” 
(1860,) a novel. 

See Pirrer, “ Universal-Lexikon.”’ 


Reuter, (JuLtus,) a German, born about 1815, gained 
distinction as the institutor of a telegraphic system. He 
was the first who furnished telegrams of political or 
general news to the public journals of Europe. He 
established his office in London in 1851. 

Reuterdahl, roi’ter-d4l’, (HENRIK,) a Swedish theo- 
logian, born at Malmé in 1795. He was appointed 
professor of theology at Lund in 1844. Among his works 
are an “Introduction to Theology,” (1837,) and a “ His- 
tory of the Swedish Church,” (1838 et seq.) 

Reuven, ruh’ven, (PIeTER,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden in 1650; died in 1718. 

Reuvens, roi/vens, (Caspar Jacos CHRISTIAN,) a 
Dutch antiquary, born at the Hague in 1793.i20be 
became professor of history and archeology at Leyden 


* The Burschenschaft was very obnoxious to the government on 
account of its political character, and also on account of some of its 
overt acts, It was as a member of the Burschenschaft that Sand 
assassinated Kotzebue, who had shown himself a determined enemy 
of the association. 
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in 1818, and wrote several antiquarian treatises, 


REWBELL 


Died 
in 1837. 


See Leemans, “‘ Epistola de Vita Reuvensii,” 1838. 


Reuvens, (JAN EVERAARD,) aneminent Dutch jurist, 
born at Haarlem in 1763, was the father of the preceding. 
He became a counsellor of the supreme court at Paris 
about 1810, and was author of the criminal code of Hol- 
land. Died in 1816. 

Revay, ra’voi, (NICHOLAS,) a Hungarian poet and 
philologist, born in 1751. He was professor 92f litera- 
ture at Pesth. Died in 1807. 

Réveillé-Parise, ra’va’y4/ pa’réz’, (JosEpH HENRI.) 
a French medical writer, born at Nevers in 1782. He 
practised in Paris, and wrote, besides other works, 
“ Researches on the Physique, Habits, and Diseases of 
Literary Men,” (1834,) which gained the Montyon prize 
in 1835 and is called a model treatise. Died in 1852. 

See Catisen, “‘ Medicinisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon.”’ 


Revel, reh-vél’, (GABRIEL,) a French painter, born 
at Chateau-Thierry in 1643; died in 1712. 

Rev’e-ley, (WILLEy,) an English architect and an- 
tiquary. According to several authorities, he completed 
the “Antiquities of Athens,” Jeft unfinished by Stuart. 
Died in 1799. 

Revelliere-Lépaux. See LAREVEILLERE. 

Rever, reh-va’, (MARIE FRANGOIS GILLKS,) a French 
antiquary, born at Dol in 1753; died in 1828. 

Reverchon, reh-vér’shdn’, (JACQuES,) a French 
Jacobin, born in 1746, was a member of the Convention, 
(1792-95,) of the Council of Five Hundred, and of the 
Council of Elders. Died in 1828. 

Revere, ra-va’ra, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian writer, born 
at Trieste in 1812. He published between 1829 and 
1840 four dramas, which were popular, and one of which 
is entitled ‘‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici.” He has also written 
some sonnets. 

Revere, re-veer’, (PAUL,) an American patriot of 
the Revolution, and one of the earliest American en- 
gravers, was born at Boston in 1735. Among his best 
prints are “The Seventeen Rescinders,” and ‘The 
Boston Massacre.” He took an active part in the 
destruction of the tea in Boston harbour, and was con- 
spicuous for his patriotism in the political movements 
of the time. His midnight expedition to Concord, to 
give notice of the intended attack of General Gage, 
forms the subject of one of the poems in Longfellow’s 
“ Wayside Inn.” Died in 1818. 

Revere, (PAUL JOSEPH,) COLONEL, an officer, born 
in Boston in 1832, was a grandson of the preceding. He 
was severely wounded at Antietam, September, 1862, 
and was killed at Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 


See P. C. Heap ey, ‘‘ Massachusetts in the Rebellion,” p. 634. 


Reveroni, ra-va-ro/nee, (J ACQUES ANTOINE,)a French 
military engineer, born at Lyons in 1767. He wrote sev- 
eral dramas, novels, and military works. Died in 1828. 

Reves, de, deh ra’vés, [Lat. Rr/vius,] (JAKoB,) a 
Dutch Protestant divine, born at Deventer in 1586. He 
became professor of theology at Leyden about 1640, and 
wrote several works, Died in 1658. 


Rev’ett, (NICHOLAS,) an English antiquary and archi- 


tect, was born in Suffolk in 1722. In company with 


James Stuart, he went to Greece about 1750 and spent — 
two years in exploring and delineating the ruins of | 
He was a partner of Stuart in the important | 
work entitled the ‘Antiquities of Athens,” (3 vols., | 


Athens. 


He also produced, with Chandler, 
“Tonian Antiquities,” (1769.) After his return to Eng- 
land he practised as an architect. Died in 1804. 

Reviczky, ra/vits-ke, ? (KARL EMERICH,) COUNT OF, 
a Hungarian linguist and diplomatist, born in 1737. 
published an edition of Petronius, (1784,) and a Cata- 
logue of his own library, (Berlin, 1784.) Died in 1793. 

Revius. See REVES, (JAKOB.) 

Revoil, reh-vwAl’, (PIERRE HENRI,) a French painter 
of history and genre, born at Lyons in 1776, was a pupil 
of David. Ife was professor of design in the Academy 
of Lyons. He composed songs and other verses with 
some success. Died in 1842. 

Rewbell or Reubell, ruh’bél’, (JEAN BApTISTE,) a 
French republican and Director, born at Colmar, near 


1762, 1790, 1794.) 


He | 
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the Rhine, about 1746. He was a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and of the Convention, in which he 
mostly voted with the radicals; but after the 9th Ther- 
midor he became an opponent of the Jacobins. In 1795 
he was chosen a member of the Directory, and assumed 
control of foreign affairs. He acted with the victorious 
party in the coup d'état of 18th Fructidor, 1797, and was 
dismissed from office by lot in May, 1799. Died in 1807. 

See De Barante, ‘‘ Histoire du Directoire ;” THirrs, “ History 
of the French Revolution.” 

Rey, ra, (ANTOINE GABRIEL VENANCE,) a French 
general, born in Rouergue in 1768. He became a gene- 
ral of division in 1793 or 1794, and commanded with 
success in several actions in Spain between 1808 and 
1813. Died in 1836. 

Rey, (GUILLAUME,) a French medical writer, born in 
1687, practised in Lyons. Died in 1756. 

Rey, (JEAN,) a French physician and chemist, born 
at Bugue, in Périgord. He published in 1630 “ Essays 
to ascertain the Cause why Tin and Lead increase in 
Weight when they are calcined.” He maintains that 
this increase is the result of a combination of the metal 
with atmospheric air. Died about 1645. 

Rey, (JEAN,) a French writer and manufacturer, born 
at Montpellier in 1773. He substituted the forms of 
flowers for the fantastic designs of the Orientals in the 
fabrication of Cashmere shawls. Among his works is a 
‘Histoire des Chales,” (1823.) Died in 1849. 

Rey, (JEAN BaprisvE,) a French composer, born in 
1734, became director of the emperor’s chapel in 1804. 
Died in 1810. 

Rey, (JosEPH AUGUSTE,) a French writer on law, 
education, .etc., was born at Grenoble in 1794. Among 
his works is ‘Theory and Practice of Social Science,” 
(3 vols., 1842.) 

Reybaud, rd’bo’, (CHARLES,) a French /:ttérateur, 
born at Marseilles in 1800, was a brother of Marie Roch 
Louis, noticed below. 

Reybaud, (HENRIETTE Arnaud,) a French novel- 
ist, born at Arles about 1800, became the wife of the 
preceding. 

Reybaud, (MariE Rocu Louts,) a popular French 
author, born at Marseilles in 1799. He began life as 
a merchant, and settled in Paris about 1830. In 1841 
he gained the Montyon prize of the French Academy 
(5000 francs) for his ‘Studies on Modern Reformers 
ar Socialists,” (2 vols., 1840-43.) His most original 
and popular work is a novel called ‘“‘Jéréme Paturot in 
Search of a Social Position,” (3 vols., 1843.) He has 
written other novels. 

See ‘‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? ‘* London Quarterly Re- 


view’’ for September, 1848; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for September, |. 


1843. 


Reyher, ri’er, (SAMUEL,) a German professor of Jaw 
and mathematics, was born in Saxony in 1635. He pub- 
lished “‘Mathesis Mosaico-Biblica,” (1678,) and other 
works. Died at Kiel in 1714. 

Reyn, de, deh rin, (JEAN,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Dunkirk about 1610, was a pupil of Van Dyck, whom 
he is said to have imitated with success. He worked in 
England for Van Dyck; but after the death of the latter 
he returned to Dunkirk. ‘The majority of his pictures,” 
says Périés, ‘have often passed for the works of his 
master.” Died in 1678. i 

Reyna, de, da ra’n4 or ra’e-na, (CASSIODORUS,) a 
Spanish translator of the Bible, born at Seville, is said 
to have been a Protestant. His version of the Bible, 
printed at Bale in 1569, was the first in the Spanish 
language. Died at Frankfort in 1594. 

Reynaud, r4’nd’, (ANTOINE ANDRE Louts,) BARON, 
a French mathematician, born in Parisin 1771. He was 
employed about thirty years in the Polytechnic School 
as teacher and examiner. He published a number of 
standard works on geometry and algebra, which were in- 
troduced as text-books into public schools. Died in 1844. 

See Qu#rarp, “ La France Littéraire ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”” 

Reynaud, (JEAN ERNEST,) a French philosopher, 
born at Lyons in 1806. In 1836 he became associated 
with Pierre Leroux as editor of the ‘ Encyclopédie Nou- 
velle.” He was a moderate democrat in the Assembly 


of 1848, and supported Cavaignac. His chief work, 
entitled “Earth and Heaven,” (“Terre et Ciel,” 1854,) 
had great success. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Reyneau, rind’, (CHARLES REN#,) a French ge- 
ometer, born at Brissac, in Anjou, in 1656. He was 
professor in a college at Angers. He published 
“ Analysis Demonstrated,” (1708,) and “Elements of 
Mathematics,” (1714.) Died in 1728. 

Reyner, ra’ner,? (EDWARD,) an English Puritan 
minister, born in Yorkshire in 1600. He preached at 
Lincoln. Died about 1670. 

Reynier, ra’/ne-4’, (AGUSTIN BeNnoit,) a Belgian 
poet, born at Liege in 1759; died at Cologne in 1792. 

Reynier, ra‘ne-d’, (JEAN Louts,) a French general, 
was born at Lausanne in 1771. As chief of the staff of Mo- 
reau, he displayed skill at Rastadt, Friedberg, Biberach, 
and in the famous retreat of 1796. He commanded at 
the siege of Acre in the temporary absence of Bonaparte, 
and is said to have decided the victory at Heliopolis, 
(1799.) In 1807 he had command of the army of Joseph, 
King of Naples. He was taken prisoner at Leipsic, 
(1813.) Died in 1814. 

Reynier, ra’ne-4’, (JEAN Louis ANTOINE,) a Swiss 
naturalist, born at Lausanne in 1762, was a brother of 
the preceding. He accompanied the expedition to 
Egypt in 1798. Among his works are “ Egypt under the 
Domination of the Romans,” (1807,) and “ Treatises 
on the Public and Rural Economy of the Celts and 
Germans,” (1808,) of the “ Arabs and Jews,” (1820,) of the 
“Persians and Pheenicians,” (1829,) etc. Died in 1824. 

See La Harps, “Notice sur L. Reynier,” 1825; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Reynold de Chauvancy, de, deh rd’nol’ deh sho’- 
v6n’se’, (CHARLES,) a French naval officer, born at Pont 
de Veyle (Ain) in 1810. He produced a work on mari- 
time signals, entitled “Code de Signaux, Télégraphie 
nautique polyglotte,” (1856,) which has been adopted 
by seventeen maritime powers. 

Reynolds, rén/olz, (ALEXANDER W.,) an American 
officer in the Confederate service, born in Virginia, was 
made a brigadier-general in 1861. 

Reynolds, rén’olz, (EDWaARD,) an English bishop, 
born at Southampton in 1599. He favoured the Pres- 
byterians during the civil war, and took the Covenant. 
In 1648 he became Dean of Christ Church and vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxford. He was ejected 
from these positions about 1650, after which he preached 
in London. He was appointed Bishop of Norwich in 
1660. He published a number of religious works, which 
are highly esteemed. Died in 1676. 

Reynolds, (JoHN.) See RAINOLDS. 

Reynolds, (JoHN FuLron,) an American general, 
born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1820, graduated at 
West Point in 1841. He served as first lieutenant in 
the Mexican war, (1846-47,) and obtained the rank of 
captain in 1855. He commanded a brigade in the Seven 
Days’ battles near Richmond in June, 1862, and for his 
services there received brevets as colonel and brigadier- 
general in the regular army. In January, 1863, he was 
appointed a major-general of volunteers. His corps 
formed the vanguard of the army at Gettysburg, where 
he was killed on the 1st of July, 1863. 

See TENNEY, “* Military and Naval History of the Retellion,” 
p. 760. 

Reynolds, (JoHN HAMILTON,) an English poet, born 
in 1795, was a member of the legal profession. He 
wrote a poem called “Safie.” Died at Newport in 1852. 

Reynolds, (Sir JosHua,) the most celebrated por- 
trait-painter that England has produced, was born at 
Plympton, in Devonshire, on the 16th of July, 1723. He 
was a son of the Rev. Samuel Reynolds. At the age of 
eighteen he became a pupil of Hudson in London, with 
whom he remained about two years: He afterwards 
worked at Plymouth as a portrait-painter until 1746, 
when he settled in London. About 1750 he visited 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and other cities of Italy. 
When he first saw the works of Raphael in the Vatican, 
he felt much disappointment,—which he attributed to 
his own ignorance. The works of Titian and Tintoretto 
contributed more to the formation of his style than those 
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of the Roman school. He returned to England in the 
autumn of 1752, soon after which he acquired a high 
reputation by a portrait of Commodore Keppel. In 
1760 he raised his price to twenty-five guineas for a 
head, and one hundred guineas for a whole-length por- 
trait. He painted in 1762 a picture of “ Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy.” 

In 1764 Mr. Reynolds and Dr. Johnson, who had 
become intimate friends, founded the Literary Club, 
composed of twelve members, among whom were Burke 
and Goldsmith. He was chosen president of the Royal 
Academy in 1768, and was knighted on that occasion, 
He delivered before the Academy a series of ‘ Lectures 
on Painting,” which were generally admired and were 
translated into several languages. In 1784 he produced 
a beautiful allegorical portrait of “ Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse,” and received the title of principal painter 
to the king. He painted for the Empress of Russia a 
picture of “The Infant Hercules strangling the Ser- 
pents,” (1786,) which is one of his best historical works, 
He was never married. His career was a remarkable 
instance of continual prosperity. He died in February, 
1792, leaving an estate of about £80,000. 

Sir Joshua is considered as the founder or the head 
of the British school of painting. He obtained powerful 
effects by a rich and harmonious colour and by his 
distribution of light and shade. His historical pieces 
indicate that he was deficient in the grand style of design. 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds is the most invulnerable man I 
know,” says Dr. Johnson,—‘ the man with whom if you 
should quarrel, you will find the most difficulty how to 
abuse.” ‘Reynolds, swiftest of painters, was gentlest 
of companions,” says Ruskin; ‘so, also, Velasquez, 
Titian, and Veronese.” : 

See James Nortucore, ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
1818; Matong, ‘Life of Sir J. Reynolds; THomas ReEyNo-ps, 
“Life of Sir J. Reynolds,’? by his son, 2 vols., 1839; ‘' Life of 
Sir J. Reynolds,” commenced by C. R. Lestie and completed by 
Tom Taytor, 2 vols., 1865; ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
by JosepH FARRINGTON, London, 1819; ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view”’ for Apriland July, 1866; *‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for August, 1820. 

Reynolds, (RICHARD,) an English benefactor, born 
in Bristol in 1735, was a member of the Society of 
Friends. He married Hannah Darby in 1757, and be- 
came a partner in the iron and coal works at Ketley. 
In 1763 he removed to Coalbrook Dale, where he super- 
intended a large manufactory of iron. He is said to have 
been the first who employed iron instead of wood in the 
construction of railways. His business afforded him a 
large income, a great part of which he expended in deeds 
of charity. He removed to Bristol in 1804. Died in 1816. 

See “‘ Letters of Richard Reynolds, with a Memoir of his Life,’’ 
oy his granddaughter, HANNAH Mary Ratupone, Philadelphia, 
1855. 

Reynolds, (SAMUEL WILLIAM) an eminent English 
engraver in mezzotint, was born in 1774. He engraved 
many portraits and historical pieces after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, also Rubens’s “Chapeau de Paille,” and a 
number of the works of Horace Vernet. Died in 1835. 

Reynoso. See REINOsOo. 

Reyrac, de, deh rd/rak’, (FRANCOIS PHILIPPE Du- 
LAURENS,) a French poet and priest, born in Limousin 
in 1734. He wrote “Rural Poems,” and a “ Hymn to 
the Sun,” (1777,) in poetical prose, which was often 
reprinted. Died in 1782. 

See BERENGER, ‘‘ Eloge de Reyrac,”’ 1783. 


Reyre, rair, (Abbé JosEpu,) a French teacher and 
writer of juvenile books, was born in Provence in 1735 ; 
died in 1812. 

Reys, dos, dds ras, (ANTONIO,) a Portuguese priest 
oe Latin poet, born near Santarem in 1690; died in 
1738. 

Rezzano, rét-s4’/no, (FRANCESCO,) a mediocre Italian 
poet, born at Como in 1731 ; died in 1780. 

Rezzonico, rét-so-nee’ko, (ANTONIO GIUSEPPE, ) 
Count de la Tour, (or della Yorre, del/l4 tor’ra,) an 
Italian /étérateur, born at Como in 1709, became an 
officer in the Spanish army. His chief work is “Re- 
searches into the Life and Writings of Pliny,” (“ Disqui- 
sitiones Plinianz,” 2 vols. in fol., 1763-67,) which is 
praised as a model of criticism. Died at Parma in 1785. 

See Tipatpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 
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Rezzonico, (CArto.) See CLEMENT XIII. 

Rezzonico, (CARLO GASTON DELLA TorRE,) CouNT, 
an Italian poet and prose writer, born at Como in 1742, 
was a son of Antonio Giuseppe, noticed above. Among 
his works is a poem entitled “The Ruin of Como, ’ 
which is admired. Died at Naples in 1796. 

See G. B. Grovio, ‘‘ Della Vita di G. Rezzonico,” 1802. 

Rhadamante. See RHADAMANTHUS. 

Rhad-a-man/thus, [Gr. ‘Padduavooc; Fr. RHADA- 
MANTE, ra/da/mént’,} a son of Jupiter and Europa, and 
a brother of Minos. According to tradition, he married 
Alcmena, the mother of Hercules, was eminent for his 
justice, and after death became one of the chief judges 
of the lower world, or Elysium, 

Rhallis, rAl’/lis, (GEORGE ALEXANDER,) a modern 
Greek jurist, born at Constantinople in 1804. He be- 
came minister of justice of Greece in 1841, and after- 
wards president of the Areopagus, or court of cassation. 
He published several legal works. 

Rham, ram, (Rev. WILLIAM LeEwis,) an eminent 
writer on agriculture, born at Utrecht in 1778. He was 
educated at Edinburgh and at Cambridge University, 
and became rector of Fersfield, Norfolk. He wrote 
many articles for the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,” which were 
published separately under the title of ‘ Dictionary of 
the Farm.” Died in 1843. 

Rhangabé.. See Rizo RANGABE. 

Rhe’a, [Gr. ‘Peia, ‘Péa, ‘Pein, or ‘Péy ; Fr. RHEA, ra’4’,] 
a goddess of classic mythology, whom the Romans 
called Ops or Cybele. ‘According to Hesiod, she was a 
daughter of Uranus and Ge, or Ceelus and ‘Terra, the 
wife of Cronos, (Saturn,) and the mother of Jupiter, 
Neptune, Pluto, Juno, Ceres, and Vesta. She wag 
called “the Great Mother,’ and “the Mother of the 
Gods.” ‘The principal seat of her worship was Pessinus, 
in Galatia. (See CYBELE.) 

See Smitu’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology.’’ 

Rhe’a Sil’vi-a, or Il/f-a, [Fr. R&a (or Ru#a) Srvvia, 
ra/4/ sél’ve’a’, or ILre, e’le’,] in Roman mythology, was 
a daughter of Numitor, and mother of Romulus and 
Remus, whose father was supposed to be Mars. The 
king Amulius had compelled her to become a vestal 
virgin to prevent her from having offspring, and after 
the birth of her sons he drowned her in the river. The 
poets feigned that she was changed into a goddess and 
became the wife of the Anio. 

Rheede, van, van r1a’deh, (HENDRIK ADRIAAN 
Draakenstein—dra’ken-stin’,) a Dutch naturalist, who 
became Governor-General of the Malabar coast. He 
collected materials for a costly work on the plants of 
India, entitled “Hortus Indicus Malabaricus,” (12 
vols., 1670-1703,) in which he was aided by Casearius, 
Commelin, and others. He died about 1700. 

Rhegas. See RHIGAS. 

Rheinek, ri/nék, (CHRISTOPH,) a German musical 
composer, born at Memmingen in 1748, was author of 
several operas. Died in 1796. 

Rheita, von, fon ri’té, (ANTON MarIA SCHYRLE,) a 
German astronomer, born in Bohemia about 1597. He 
constructed a telescope with four lenses. Died at Ra- 
venna in 1660. 

Rhenanus, (BEATus.) See BEATUS. 

Rhenferd, rén’fért, (/AKOB,) a German Orientalist, 
born in 1654. He became professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Franeker. Died in 1712. 

Rhese, rees, ? (JOHN Davip,) M.D., a_philologist, 
born in the island of Anglesey in 1534. He taught 
school in Italy, and published a number of works in the 
Italian language. Died in 1609. 

Rhet’i-cus, [Ger. pron. ra’te-kus,] the surname of an 
astronomer, whose proper name was GEORGE JOACHIM. 
He was born at Feldkirch, near the Rhine, in 1514. He 
became a pupil and assistant of Copernicus in 1539 or 
1540, and advocated the Copernican system in his ‘ Nar- 
ratio de Libris Revolutionum Copernici,” (1540.) In 
1541 he obtained a chair of mathematics at Wittenberg. 
He left a work of great labour, entitled “ Qpus Palatinum 
de Triangulis,” (1596,) which contains, besides a treatise 
on trigonometry, a table of sines, cosines, tangents, etc. 


Died in 1576. 
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Rhett, (RoBERT BARNWELL,) an American politician, 
born at Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1800. Being elected 
in 1833 attorney-general of the State, he acted with the 
Nullification party, and in 1850 became a United States 
Senator. On the election of Mr. Lincoln, in 1860, he was 
a member of the State Convention which passed an 
ordinance of secession, and drew up the address giving 
reasons for this measure. 

Rhi-a’nus, a Greek poet, born in Crete, lived about 
250 or 225 B.C. He wrote five or more poems, two of 
which are entitled ‘“‘ Heracleia” and ‘“ Thessalica.” Frag- 
ments of his works are extant. 

Rhigas, ree’g4s, written also Rhegas and Rigas, 
a modern Greek patriot and writer, born in Thessaly 
about 1760. He formed in early life a design to liberate 
Greece from the Turkish yoke, and, in order to promote 
this design, organized a secret society, wrote popular 
songs, founded a journal, published educational works, 
etc. All these were in the modern Greek language. 
In 1798 he was arrested at Trieste, delivered by the 
Austrians to the Turks, and drowned in the Danube 
by the latter. 


See ReysBaup, ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Gréce;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 


Rhin’thon, [‘Pivdor,] a Greek dramatic poet, born at 
Syracuse or Tarentum, lived about 300 B.c. His works 
are not extant. 

Rhizos Rhangavis. See Rizo RANGABE. 

Rho, ro, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian jurist, born at 
Milan in 1543; died in 1627. 

Rhode, ro’deh, or Rhodius, ro’de-us, (JOHANN,) a 
Danish medical writer and antiquary, born at Copen- 
hagen about 1587; died at Padua in 1659. 

Rhode, ro’deh, (JoHANN GrorG,) a German Orien- 
talist of Breslau, was noted for his researches in the 
antiquities and natural history of India. Died in 1827. 

Rhodes, rodz, (RoBerr E.,) an American general, 
born at Lynchburg, Virginia, commanded a division of 
General Lee’s army at Gettysburg, July, 1863. He was 
killed at the battle of Winchester, September 19, 1864. 

Rhodes, de, deh rod, (ALEXANDRE,) a French mis- 
sionary, born in 1591. He preached in Cochin China 
and Tonquin. He published a “ History of Tonquin,” 
(1650,) and other works. Died in Persia in 1660, 

Rhodiginus, ro-de-jee’noos, (C@.ius, ) an Italian 
philologist, whose family name was RICCHIERI (rék-ke- 
a’ree) or RICCHERI, (r¢k-ka@/ree,) was born at Rovigo 
about 1450. He became professor of Greek and Latin 
at Milan in 1515. His chief work is “ Ancient Readings,” 
(‘‘ Antiquze Lectiones,” 1516.) Died in 1525. 


See Trrasoscut, “‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Rhodius. See RHODE, (JOHAN.) 

Rhodomann. See RHODOMANNUS. 

Rhodomannus, ro-do-man’nts, or Rhodomann, 
ro’/do-man’, (LAURENTIUS,) a German Hellenist, born 
at Sassawerf, in Saxony, in 1546. He was professor of 
Greek at Jena, and afterwards lectured on history at 
Wittenberg. He wrote Greek verse with facility, and is 
called one of the restorers of the Greek language in 
Germany. Among his works are a “ Life of Luther, in 
Greek Verse,” (1579,) and “Christian Poem on Pales- 
tine,” (‘‘ Poesis Christiana Palestine,” 1589.) Died in 
1606. 


See LANGE, ‘‘ Vita Rhodomanni,”’ 1741 ; Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 


Rhunken. See RUHNKEN. 

Rhy’mer, Thomas the, or Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, a Scottish poet, flourished between 1250 and 
1300. He had the reputation of.a prophet. 

Rhyndacenus or Rhyndaconus. See LAscaris. 

Rhyne, Ten, tén ri/neh, (WILLEM,) a Dutch natu- 
ralist, born at Deventer about 1640. He _ practised 
medicine at Batavia, explored the plants of Java, and 
aided Van Rheede in composing his “Hortus Mala- 
baricus.” 

Rhyzelius, re-za/le-us, (ANDREAS,) a Swedish an- 
tiquary, born in Westgothland in 1677. He became 
Bishop of Linképing, and wrote several works on 
Swedish antiquities. Died about 1758. 

Riancey, de, deh re’én’sd’/, (HENRI LEON Ca- 
MUSAT,) a French historian, born in Paris in 1816. He 


| published, besides other works, a “ History of the 
World,” (4 vols., 1838-41.) In 1852 he became chief 
editor of “L’Union,” a journal. 

Rianzares, DUKE oF. See MuNoz, (FERNANDO.) 

Riario, re-4’re-o, (GIROLAMO,) Seigneur of Forli and 
Imola, a nephew of Pope Sixtus IV., was born about 
1442. He was an enemy of Lorenzo de’ Medici and of 
the family of Colonna. He was assassinated by his own 
guards in 1488. 

Riario, (PIETRO,) CARDINAL, a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1445. He was a corrupt favourite 
of Sixtus IV., who appointed him Archbishop of Flor- 
ence. He had great influence at the papal court, and was 
notorious for his debauchery. Died in 1474. 

Ribadeneira, re-b4-da-na’e-ra, (PEDRO,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and biographer, was born at Toledo in 1527. He 
gained some distinction as a preacher, and was employed 
by Loyola to propagate Jesuitism in Flanders and Spain. 
He wrote, besides other works, a ‘Life of Loyola,” 
(“ Vida de San Ignacio,” 1570.) He is said to have 
been deficient in judgment. Died at Madrid in 1611. 

See N. Anronio, ‘Bibliotheca Hispana Nova;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Ribalta, re-Bal’/té, (FRANCISCO,) an eminent Span- 
ish painter, born at Castellon de la Plana in 1551. He 
studied the works of Raphael and Sebastian del Piombo 
in Rome, and settled in Valencia. His design, colour, 
and composition are highly commended. Among his 
works are a ‘Last Supper,” a ‘Holy Family,” and 
“The Entombment of Christ.” He was a skilful anato- 
mist. Died in 1628. 

Ribalta, de, da re-nal’t4, (JUAN,) a son of the pre; 
ceding, was born at Valencia in 1597. He was a painter 
of great promise, and died prematurely in 1628. 

Ribas, de, deh ree’b4s, (JOSEPH,) born at Naples 
about 1735, entered the service of Russia, and became 
an admiral. He commanded a fleet which operated 
against the Turks in 1790. 

Ribault or Ribaut, re’bd’, (JEAN,) a French Prot- 
estant navigator, born at Dieppe about 1520. He com- 
manded a party sent by Coligni in 1562 to explore and 
colonize some parts of North America. He explored 
Port Royal, South Carolina, built a fort there, and re- 
turned to France. In 1565 he obtained command of a 
fort and colony which the French had planted on the 
Saint John’s River, Florida. He had seven vessels under 
his command. The French were attacked by a Spanish 
fleet just after the arrival of Ribault. He was about to 
bring his vessels into action, when a storm drove them 
ashore. Ribault and his men escaped to land, but were 
massacred by the Spaniards. ‘ John Ribault,” says 
Sparks, ‘was the pioneer of a great enterprise; ... 
and, although he was assisted by brave and able asso- 
ciates, yet his energy and zeal were the chief springs of 
the whole.” 

See Sparks, ‘‘ Life of Ribault,” in the seventh volume of his 
«¢ American Biography,” second series ; HiLtDRETH, ‘‘ History of the 
United States,”’ vol. i. chap. iii. 

Ribault, re’bd’, (J. F.,) a French engraver, born in 
Paris in 1767; died in 1820, 

Ribbing von Leuven, rib’bing fon loi’ven, ? (ADOLPH 
Lupwic,) a Swedish conspirator, born at Stockholm 
in 1764. He was an accomplice of those who killed 
Gustavus III., and was banished for life. Died in 
Paris in 1843. 

Ribeiro or Ribeyro, re-ba’e-ro, (BERNARDIN,) a 
Portuguese pastoral poet of the sixteenth century, was 
born at Torrao, in Alemtejo. He is pronounced by 
Longfellow ‘‘ one of the best poets of Portugal, and the 
first Portuguese writer who gained a high reputation as 
a pastoral poet.” 

See LoncFE.tow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Ribeiro dos Santos, re-ba’e-ro dés san’tds, (ANTO- 
NIO,) a Portuguese poet of the present century, has pub- 
lished, among other works, an ‘ Ode to the Infante Dom 
Henrique,” which is greatly admired. 

See LonGFELLOow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 

Ribera. See SPAGNOLETTO. 

Ribera, re-8a/r4, (CARLos Luts,) a Spanish painter, 
the son of a distinguished artist, was born in Rome 
about 1812. 
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Ribera, (FRANCISCcO,) a Spanish Jesuit and commen- 
tator, born in Segovia in 1537. He wrote Commentaries 
on the minor prophets and on the Gospel of John. Died 
at Salamanca in I591. 

Ribera, de, da re-pa’r4, (ANASTASIO PANTALEON,) a 
Spanish wit and; burlesque poet, born at Saragossa in 
1580. He was assassinated at Madrid in 1629. 

Ribes, réb, (FRANGoIS,) a French surgeon, born at 
Bagneres de Bigorre in 1770. He succeeded Desgenettes 
as chief physician at the Hétel des Invalides in 1837. 
He wrote on anatomy, etc. Died in 1845. 

Ribes, de, deh réb, (ANNE ARNAUD,) a French 
officer of engineers, born in 1731 ; died in 1811. 

Ribeyro. See RIBEIRO. 

Riboud, re’boo’, (THOMAS PHILIBERT,) a French 
littérateur and judge, born at Bourg-en-Bresse in 1755. 
He was a member of successive legislative bodies be- 
tween 1791 and 1814. Died in 1835. 

Riboutté, re’boo’ta’, (FRANCOIS Louts,) a French 
dramatist, born at Lyons in 1770; died in 1834. 

Ricard, re’kar’, (DOMINIQUE,) a French abbé and 
translator, born at Toulouse in 1741. He translated 
Plutarch’s “ Moral Works,” (17 vols., 1783-95,) and his 
* Parallel Lives,” (13 vols., 1798-1803.) He wrote a 
poem on the Sphere. Died in 1803. 

Ricard, (ErmeNNE PierRE SILVESTRE,) a French 
general, born at Castres in 1771. He won the rank of 
general of division at Borodino in 1812. Died in 1843. 

Ricard, (JEAN Marig,) an eminent French jurist, 
born at Beauvais in 1622 ; died in Paris in 1678. 

Ricardo, re-kar’do, (DAVID,) an eminent political 
economist, born in London in April, 1772, was a son of 
a Jewish broker. He became a member of the Stock 
Exchange in London, and a partner of his father. In 
consequence of his marriage with a Christian, in 1793, 
this partnership was dissolved. He published in 1809 a 
pamphlet called “ The High Price of Bullion a Proof of 
the Depreciation of Bank-Notes.” His reputation is 
founded on ‘The Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation,” (1817,) which is highly esteemed. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1819, and spoke frequently on 
financial subjects. Died in September, 1823. 

See J. R. McCuttocn, “‘ Life of Ricardo,” prefixed to Ricardo’s 
Works, 1846; Atiipong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”? ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ for June, 1818; 
“Monthly Review’’ for December, 1820. ‘ 

Ricardo, (JoHN Lerwis,) an English writer on inter- 
national law, born in 1812. He was elected a member 
of Parliament in 1841, and greatly promoted the suc- 
cessful operation of the electric telegraph. Among his 
works is a ‘“ History and Anatomy of the Navigation 
Laws.” Died in London in 1862. 

Ricardos, re-kir/dés, (Don ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
general, born at Seville in 1727. He commanded the 
army which opposed with some success the French 
invaders in 1793, and he was promoted to be captain- 
general in 1794. Died in 1794. 

See J. M. Hervas DE ALmMENaRIA, ‘‘ Elogio historico del Gene- 
ral A. Ricardos,”’ 1798. 

Ricardus Corinensis. 
CESTER. 

Ricasoli, re-k4’so-lee, (Baron BETTINO,) an eminent 
Italian statesman, born of an ancient noble family in 
Tuscany about 1805. He was a prominent advocate of 
the independence and unity of Italy in 1848, and acted 
as dictator of Tuscany in 1859. In June, 1861, he suc- 
ceeded Cavour as prime ministerof Italy. ‘The policy 
of his administration was similar to that of Cavour. He 
resigned about the rst of March, 1862, and was succeeded 
by Ratazzi. In June, 1866, he again assumed the direc- 
tion of the government as president of the council and 
minister of the interior. He retired from office about 
April 7, 1867. 

See F. pALt’ONGARO, ‘ Bettino Ricasoli;” ‘Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Ricaut. See RYCAUT. 

Riccaltoun or Riccalton, rik’al-ton,? (ROBERT,) a 
Scottish divine, born. near Jedburgh in 1691. He 
preached for many years at Hobkirk, and wrote several 
able and suggestive religious works, among which is the 
“ Sober Inquiry,” etc. Died in 1769. 


See RICHARD-OF CIREN- 


Riccati, di, de rék-k&4’tee, (JAcopo FRANCESCO,) 
Coun’, an Italian mathematician, born at Venice in 
1676, was the father of Vincenzo, noticed below. Died 
in 1754. 

His son GIORDANO, born in 1709, was a mathema- 
tician and writer. Died in 1790, 

See T1paxpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Riccati, di, (VINCENZO,) an Italian mathematician, 
born at Castel-Franco in 1707; died in 1775. 

Ricchieri, (Lopovico.) See RHODIGINUS. 

Ricci, rét’/chee, (ANronio,) called BaRBALUNGA, 
(bar-ba4-loon’g&,) an Italian painter, born at Messina in 
1600; died in 1649. 

Ricci, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian Latinist, born at 
Lugo in 1490. He wrote, besides other works, a Dic- 
tionary of the Latin language, entitled ‘ Apparatus 
Latinze Locutionis,” (1533.) Died in 1569. 

See G. DELLA Casa, “‘ Discorso sulla Vita di B. Ricci,”’ 1834. 

Ricci, (CAMILLO,) an Italian painter, born at Ferrara 
in 1580; died at Ferrara in 1618. 

Ricci, (GIovANNI Barvrisra,) an Italian painter, 
born at Novara in 1545. He was employed by Pope 
Sixtus V. in the Vatican and Quirinal. Died at Rome 
in 1620. 

Ricci, (LORENzO,) an Italian Jesuit, born at Florence 
in 1703, was elected general of the order of Jesuits in 
1758. He opposed the proposition to reform that order, 
which was suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773. 
Died in prison at Rome in 1775. 

See SAINnTE-Fo1, ‘“‘ Vie du Pére Ricci;’’ CAracciott, “ Vie du 
Pére Ricci,’”’ 1776. 

Ricci, (MAxKCO,) a painter, born at Belluno in 1676. 
He worked some years as assistant of his uncle Se- 
bastian in England. According to the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,” he was one of the most skilful landscape- 
painters of the Venetian school. Died at Venice about 
1728. 

Ricci, (MATTEo,) an Italian Jesuit, born at Macerata 
in 1552. He was one of the first missionaries who went 
to China, (1583.) In 1600 he was admitted into Peking, 
where he gained the favour of the emperor. He wrote 
interesting Memoirs and Letters on China. Abel Reé- 
musat calls him the founder of the mission of China, 
Died in Peking in 1610. 

See D’Or.t#ans, “‘ Vie de M. Ricci,’ 1693 ; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Ricci, (MICHELANGELO,) an Italian cardinal and 
mathematician, born at Rome in 1619; died in 1682. 

Ricci or Ricchi, rék’kee, (Prrrro,) an Italian 
painter, born at Lucca in 1606, worked at Milan and 
Venice. Died in 1675. 

Ricci, (ScIPIONE,) an Italian reformer, born at Flor- 
ence in 1741. He became Bishop of Pistoia and Prato 
in 1780, and co-operated with the grand duke Leopold 
in his projects of religious reform. He was opposed to 
monastic orders, to indulgences, and other practices of 
the Church of Rome. In consequence of the riotous 
demonstrations of the populace against him, he resigned 
in 1790. Died in 1810. 

See De Porrer, ‘‘ Vie et Mémoires de Scipion Ricci,’’ 4 vols., 
1825, (translated into English by THomas Roscog, 1829 ;) “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Ricci or Rizzi, rét’see, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Cividal di Belluno (Venetia) in 1660. 
He worked at Rome, Vienna, Florence, and London, to 
which he was invited by Queen Anne. Having passed 
ten years in England, he returned to Venice, and prac- 
tised his.art with success. He was a skilful imitator of 
the styles of many masters. Among his remarkable 
works are “The Abduction of the Sabines,” at Rome, 
and “The Assumption of the Virgin.” Died at Venice 
in 1734. 

See Lanzi, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”? Ticozzr, “‘ Dizio- 
nario.” 

Ricciardi, rét-char/dee, (FRANCEsCcO,) Count de 
Camaldoli, an Italian statesman, born at Foggia in 1758. 
He was minister of justice under Murat from 1809 to 
1815. He made some reforms in the penal code. Died 
in 1842. 

See Ceva-Grima.nr, “‘ Elogio storico del Conte F. Ricciardi,” 
1834. 


RICCIARDI 


Ricciardi, (IRENrE,) an Italian poetess, a sister of 
Joseph Napoleon Ricciardi. She was married in 1831 
to a composer named Capecelatro. 

Ricciardi, (JoszepH NAPpoLeon,) an Italian poet 
and politician, a son of Francesco, noticed above, was 
born in Naples in 1808. A liberal in politics, he has 
lived in exile since 1848. He has written a “ History 
of the Italian Revolution,” (1850,) and several political 
poems. 

Ricciarelli. See VOLTERRA, DE, (DANIELE.) 

Riccio, (BARTOLOMMEO.) See NERONI. 

Riccio, (DAvip.) See Rizzto. 

Riccio, rét/cho, (DOMENICO,) an eminent painter of 


the Venetian school, surnamed BRuSASORCI, (‘‘ Rat- 


Burner,”) was born at Verona in 1494. His father in- 
vented a rat-trap and burned rats: hence the surname. 
He studied the works of Titian, and perhaps was his 
pupil. He painted in the Palazzo Ridolfi, in Venice, a 
fresco called the “Cavalcade of Clement VII. and 
Charles V.,” (in Bologna.) Died in 1567. 

See Vasart, “Lives of the Painters;’ Ripowr1, ‘‘ Vite degli 
illustri Pittori Veneti ;’? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 


Riccio, (FELICE,) a son of the preceding, born at 
Verona in 1540, was a skilful painter, especially of 
portraits. Died in 1605. 

Riccioli, rét/cho-lee, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an 
Italian astronomer and Jesuit, born at Ferrara in 1598. 
He was professor of philosophy, theolegy, etc. at 
Bologna and Parma. His superiors authorized him to 
devote himself to astronomy, that he might confute the 
Copernican system. This he attempted to do in his 
“ Almagestum Novum,” (2 vols., 1651.) According to 
his theory, the sun, moon, Jupiter, and Saturn revolve 
around the earth, while Mercury, Venus, and Mars are 
satellites of the sun. He also published an able treatise 
on mathematical geography and hydrography, (1661,) 
and “Improved Astronomy,” (“Astronomia Reformata,” 
1665.) Died in 1671. 

See Fapront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’? Trra- 


Boscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 


Riccoboni, rék-ko-bo/nee, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a 
son of Luigi, noticed below, was born at Mantua in 
1707, and lived in Paris. He wrote an ingenious work 
called “Theatrical Art,” (“L’Art du Theatre,” 1750.) 
Died in 1772. 

His wife, MARIE JEANNE LABORAS DE M®EZIERES, 
born in Paris in 1714, was a successful novelist. Among 
her novels are ‘The Letters of Julia Catesby,” (1758,) 
“Ernestine,” and “Sophie de Valliere,” (1771.) M. 
Weiss calls her one of the most sfzrztuelle women of her 
time. Died in 1792. 

Riccoboni, (ANTONIO,) an Italian philologist, born 
at Rovigo in 1541. He translated into Latin Aristotle’s 
“ Rhetoric,” ‘ Ethics,” and “ Poetica,” (1579,) and wrote 
several works. Died in 1599. 

Riccoboni, ( Luici,) an Italian comic writer and 
actor, born at Médena about 1675. Among his works is 
a poem “ On Representative Art,” (‘ Della Arte repre- 
sentativa,” 1728.) Died in Paris in 1753. 

Rice, (LUTHER,) an American Baptist divine and 
missionary, born at Northborough, Massachusetts, in 
1783. He was one of the founders of the American board 
of commissioners for foreign missions, and assisted in 
the establishment of the Columbian College, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. Died in 1836. 

Rich, (CLAUDIUS JAMES,) an Orientalist and traveller, 
born at Dijon, in France, in 1787, was educated at Bris- 
tol. He learned Arabic, Syriac, Persian, etc. in his early 
youth, became an excellent linguist, and entered the 
service of the East India Company in 1803. In 1808 he 
married a daughter of Sir James Mackintosh, at Bombay, 
and was appointed the East India Company’s resident 
at Bagdad. He collected in that vicinity many Oriental 
manuscripts, medals, and coins, and wrote a ‘‘ Memoir 
on the Ruins of Babylon,” which he had visited in 1811. 
A second edition of it was issued in 1839. He visited 
the ruins of Nineveh and Persepolis, and made an ex- 
cursion into Koordistan. He died of cholera, at Shiraz, 
in October, 1821, leaving a “ Narrative of a Residence in 
Koordistan,” (1836.) 


See a brief notice of his life, prefixed to the work Jast named. 
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Rich, (RIcHARD,) BARON, an English judge, born in 
London about 1498. He became solicitor-general in 
1533, and lord chancellor in 1547. He united with Pro- 
tector Somerset in measures for the conviction and exe- 
cution of Lord Seymour. In 1551 he resigned his office 
on pretext of ill health. Died in 1568. According to 
Lord Campbell, he was “a very consistent character 
in all that was base and profligate.” One of his sons 
became Earl of Warwick. 

See Lorp Camppgtv’s ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,”’ vol. ii. 


Rich/ard [Lat. RicHar/pbus; It. RrcArbo, re-kar/do] 
I, King of England, surnamed Caur DE Lion, (kur 
deh le’On’,) was the third or second son of Henry IL. 
and his queen Eleanor. He was born at Oxford in 
1157, and was invested in the duchy of Guienne. He 
united with his brother Henry in a revolt against his 
father in 1173. On the death of Prince Henry, in 1183, 
Richard became the heir-apparent to the throne. He 
formed in 1188 a secret alliance with Philip, King of 
France, the enemy of Henry II., and openly revolted 
against the latter in 1189. The allies waged war with 
success against Henry in France, and induced him to 
accept their terms of peace. At this juncture Henry 
died, in July, 1189. Richard showed compunction for 
his undutiful conduct, and chose for his ministers the 
faithful servants of his father. Having agreed a short 
time before his accession to join the King of France in 
a crusade, he appointed his mother regent of the king- 
dom. “Impelled more by the love of military glory 
than by superstition,” says Hume, “he acted from the 
beginning of his reign as if the sole purpose of his 
government had been the relief of the Holy Land and 
the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens.” 

The combined army of Richard and Philip, amounting 
to 100,000 men, began to march in 1190. They em- 
barked on ships at Marseilles and Genoa, and sailed to 
Sicily, where they passed the winter, during which serious 
dissensions arose between Richard and Philip, who re- 
garded each other with jealous rivalry. Richard married 
Berengaria, Princess of Navarre, at Cyprus, in 1191, and 
in the summer of that year arrived at Acre, which had 
been besieged by the crusaders for two years and was 
still defended by Saladin. The French and English 
kings were incited by emulation to extraordinary acts 
of valour at this siege. ‘Richard in particular,” says 
Hume, “animated with a more precipitate courage than 
Philip, . . . acquired a great and splendid reputation.” 
Acre surrendered in July, 1191, soon after which Philip 
In September, Richard defeated 
Saladin in a great battle, in which “he performed,” says 
Hume, “the part both of a consummate general and 
gallant soldier.” 

Having concluded a truce with Saladin for three years, 
three months, three weeks, and three days, he sailed 
homeward in October, 1192, and was wrecked on the 
coast of Istria. Attempting to pass through Germany 
in disguise, he was arrested by Leopold of Austria, who 
transferred him to the emperor, Henry VI., who was an 
enemy of the captive prince. He was confined in a 
dungeon, and subjected to many insults, until February, 
1194, when he obtained his liberation by paying a large 
ransom. In the mean time his brother John had at- 
tempted to usurp the royal power, but was resisted with 
success. The rivalry between Richard and Philip after- 
wards involved them in several wars, the results of which 
were insignificant. Hostilities were suspended in 1198 
by a truce of five years. At the siege of the castle of 
one of his vassals near Limoges, Richard was mortally 
wounded by an arrow, in March, 1199. He left no lawfu! 
issue, and was succeeded by his brother John. “Of an 
impetuous and vehement spirit,” says Hume, “he was 
distinguished by all the good as wellas the bad qualities 
incident to that character : he was open, frank, generous, 
sincere, and brave; he was revengeful, domineering, 
ambitious, haughty, and cruel.” Richard I. forms a 
prominent and brilliant character in Scott’s novel of 
* Ivanhoe.” 

See P. J. Bruns, ‘‘De Rebus gestis Richardi Anglize Regis,” 
1780; J. Wuirs, ‘‘ Adventures of Richard Coeur de Lion,” 3 vols., 
1791; G. P.R. James, “‘ Life of Richard I.,” 1843; Hume, “‘ History 


of England,” chap. x.; W. E. Ayroun, ‘Life of Richard I. of 
England,”’ 1840. 
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Richard II, King of England, born at Bordeaux in 
1366, was a son of Edward the Black Prince. He suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Edward III., in June, 1377. 
Among the remarkable events which occurred during 
his minority was the rebellion of Wat Tyler, (1381,) 
which was provoked partly by the tax imposed to sup- 
port a war against France. The insurgents, who were 
peasants or common people, entered London, massacred 
many persons of the higher class, among whom was the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and committed other out- j 
Richard acted with much presence of mind, and | 


rages. 
persuaded the rioters to disperse. A great number of 
them were afterwards executed. Edward III. had left 
the kingdom involved in wars against the French and 
the Scotch. In 1385 Richard invaded Scotland and 
reduced to ashes Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, etc. The 
Scots offered no resistance, but at the same time made 
a successful raid into England. The power of Richard, 
who was indolent and incapable, was nullified for a time 
by his uncle the Duke of Gloucester, who put to death 
the king’s favourites and ministers in 1388. The wars 
against France and Scotland were conducted with little 
vigour, and suspended by frequent truces. In 1396 
Richard concluded a long truce with the French court, 
and was affianced to Isabella of France, who was seven 
years of age. In 1398 he banished the Dukes of Here- 
ford and Norfolk, who had met to fight a duel. Here- 
ford (who at the death of his father became Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster) had gained the favour of the people by his 
conduct and abilities. Taking advantage of the absence 
of Richard, who was in Ireland, Henry landed in Eng- 
Jand in July, 1399, raised a large army, and made him- 
self master of the kingdom without serious opposition. 
The troops which Richard brought from Ireland nearly 
all deserted. ‘‘ His personal character had brought him 
into contempt,” says Hume. He was deposed by Par- 
liament, which recognized his rival as King Henry IV., 
and ordered or advised that Richard should be impris- 
oned in some secret place. He died mysteriously in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age. ‘It is more probable,” 
says Hume, “that he was starved to death in prison.” 
He left no posterity. Richard II. gives name to one of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies. 

See J. Evesuam, “‘ Historia Richardi II.,”? 1729; Hume, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England,” chap. xvii. ; ‘“‘ Life and Reign of Richard IT.,”’ 


London, 1681; R. Howarp, “ History of the Reigns of Edward III. 
and Richard II.,’’ 1690. 


Richard III, King of England, a younger son of 
Richard, Duke of York, and a brother of Edward IV., 
was born in Northamptonshire on the 2d of October, 
1452, and was styled the Duke of Gloucester. He took 
part in the battle of Tewksbury, in 1471, and, according 
to a report which obtained currency, was instrumental 
in the death of Henry VI. In 1472 he married Lady 
Anne Nevil, a daughter of the Earl of Warwick. He 
became regent or protector at the accession of his 
nephew, Edward V., who was a minor, (April, 1483.) 
“His exorbitant ambition,” says Hume, “ unrestrained 
by any principle either of justice or humanity, made him 
carry his views to the possession of the crown itself.” 
By dissimulation and professions of loyalty he obtained 
possession of the king’s person. He arrested and exe- 
cuted the Earl of Rivers, Edward’s maternal uncle and 
tutor, with other friends of the young king. About the 
end of June, 1483, he usurped the royal power openly 
and without resistance. Soon after this date Edward 
V. and his brother were put to death in the Tower by 
ths order of Richard. His authority was recognized by 
a Farliament which met in 1484. “But the crimes of 
Richard were so horrid and so shocking to humanity 
that the natural sentiments of men, without any political 
or public views, were sufficient to render his government 
unstable.” (Hume.) Many nobles and malcontents as- 
sembled in Brittany and offered their services to Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, who was regarded by the Lancas- 
trians as the rightful heir to the crown. Henry landed 
at Milford Haven in August, 1485, with a small army, 
which was increased to 6000 men. The rivals met at 
Bosworth on the 21st of August. In number of men 
Richard had the advantage; but, soon after the battle 
began, Lord Stanley, whose conduct had been equivocal, 


joined Richmond with about 7000 men and decided the 
victory. Richard fought with the energy of despair, 
and was slain as he was rushing forward to attack Henry 
in person. Richard was of small stature, humpbacked, 
and had a disagreeable countenance. Several modern 
writers have appeared as his apologists. Richard III. 
furnishes the name to one of Shakspeare’s most popular 
dramas. 

See Sir GrcrGE Buck, “‘Life of Richard III. ;’’ Jesse, “ Life 
of Richard II[.,’’ 1860; Beare, ‘Richard III. and his Times,” 
1844; Sir THomas More, ‘‘ History of Edward V. and the Duke of 
York,” 1641; Hume, “‘ History of England,” chap. xxiii. ; Horacz 
Watcpoteg, ‘‘ Historic Doubts on Richard III.,”’ 1768; J. Rey, 
‘* Essais historiques et critiques sur Richard III,” 1818. 

Richard (re’shar’) I, Duke of Normandy, surnamed 
SANS PEUR, (“without fear,”) was born about 933; died 
in 996. 

Richard II, Duke of Normandy, was the son of the 
preceding, whom he succeeded. He died in 1027 or 1026, 
and was succeeded by his son, Richard III., who died 
in 1028, 

Richard, a native of Normandy, was a friend of 
Thomas a Becket, whom he succeeded as Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1174. Died in 1184. 

See W. F. Hook, “‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’’ 
vol. ii. chap, viii. 

Richard, a learned and liberal prelate, whose family 
name was Firz-RaLpH. He became Archbishop of 
Armagh in 1347, and denounced the superstition and 
licentious habits of the mendicant friars, For this 
offence he was arraigned before Pope Innocent VL., 
and condemned. Died at Avignon in 1360. 

Richard, re’shar’, (ACHILLE,) a French botanist, 
born in Paris in 1794, was a son of Louis Claude Marie, 
noticed below. He wrote many monographs, and con- 
tributed greatly to popularize the science of botany. 
His “Elements of Botany and Vegetable Physiology” 
(1819; 7th edition, 1846) is highly commended as a text- 
book for students. It has been translated into many 
languages. Died in 1852. 

See Boucuarpor, ‘ Eloges de Royer-Collard et d’A, Richard,” 
1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Richard, (CHARLES Louts,) a French theologian, 
born in Lorraine in 1711. He published a “ Diction- 
ary of Ecclesiastical Sciences,” (6 vols., 1760.) Died 
in 1794. 

Richard, (FLEURY FRANGoIS,) a French historical 
painter, born in Lyons in 1777. He received the title 
of painter to Charles X. about 1824. 

Richard, (FRANGOIS,) called RicHarD LENOIR, a 
French manufacturer, born in Calvados in 1765. He 
and his partner Lenoir introduced the manufacture of 
fine cotton stuffs into France about 1795. Died in 1839. 

See his autobiographic ‘*‘ Mémoires,”’ 1837. 

Richard, (FRANCOIS MARIE CLAUDE,) BARON, a 
French physician, born in the eighteenth century. He 
was the author of ‘‘ Observations on the Medicine of the 
Military Hospitals,” (‘‘ Observations de Médecine des 
H6pitaux militaires,” 1766.) He died in the reign of 
Louis XVI. 

Richard, (JEAN,) a French moralist and religious 
writer, born at Verdun in 1638. His chief work is 
“ Universal Science of the Pulpit, or Moral Dictionary,” 
(“La Science universelle de la Chaire, ou Dictionnaire 
morale,” etc., 5 vols., 1700-12.) Died in 1719. 

Richard, (Jos—EPpH CHARLES,) a French revolutionist, 
born at La Fléche in 1752, was a moderate member of 
the Convention. He was specially excepted from the 
operation of the law which exiled regicides in 1816. 
Died in 1834. 

Richard, (Louts CLAUDE MartIEg,) an eminent French 
botanist, born at Versailles in 1754. He passed about 
eight years (1781-89) in exploring the botanical and 
other productions of Guiana and the Antilles. After 
his return he was admitted into the Institute, and was 
professor of botany in the Ecole de Médecine, Paris. He 
was a good observer, and was versed in various branches 
of natural history. He wrote, besides several memoirs 
or monographs, an excellent “Analysis of the Fruit, 
considered in general,” (1808.) Died in 1821. 


See Cuvirr, ‘‘ Eloge de L. C. M. Richard ;?? Kuntn, “ Notice 
sur L. C. M. Richard,”’ 1824; “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Richard, (REN#,) a French historian, born at Sau- 
mur in 1654, obtained the office of royal censor, (of 
books.) Died in 1727. 

Richard, (THfopoRE,) a French landscape-painter, 
born at Milhau (Aveyron) about 1805. 

Richard de Bury, an English prelate and patron of 
learning, whose family name was RICHARD ANGERVILLE 
or ANGARVILLE, was born at Bury Saint Edmund’s in 
1287. He was tutor to Prince Edward, (afterwards Ed- 
ward III.) Having been sent on a mission to the pope, 
he formed a friendship with Petrarch, was appointed 


Bishop of Durham in 1333, and chancellor of England 


in 1334. He collected a great number of books, which 
he bequeathed to a company of scholars at Oxford. It 
is stated that he owned more books than all the other 
English bishops together. He was eminent for learning. 
Died in 1345. 


See an account of his life in his ‘‘ Philobiblon,’’? an English ver- 
sion of which was published in London, 1832. 


Richard de Saint-Victor, re’shZr’ deh san vék’- 
tor’, a mystical theologian and philosopher, born in 
Scotland, was a pupil of Hugh de Saint-Victor. He 
became prior of the abbey of Saint-Victor, at Paris, in 
1164. He was an eloquent and celebrated writer on 
theology, ethics, etc. An edition of his works was pub- 
lished by John of Toulouse in 1650. Died in 1173. 

See Jounnes ve To tosa, ‘‘ Vita Richardi,’’ prefixed to the edi- 
tion of his works, 1650. 

Richard of Cirencester, (sis’e-ter,) an English his- 
torian and monk, called RICAR’DUS CORINEN’SIS, or THE 
MONK OF WESTMINSTER. He entered a monastery at 
Westminster in 1350. He wrote, besides several works 
on Saxon and British history, a celebrated “ Description 
of Britain,” (“De Situ Britanniz,”) the manuscript of 
which was first found in 1747 by Charles Julius Bertram, 
of Copenhagen. The authenticity of this work is 
doubted by many critics. 

Richard of Hexham. See Rocrer. 

Richard Plantagenet. See York, third DUKE oF. 

Rich’ard Plan-tag’e-net, Earl of Cornwall, a son 
of John, King of England, was born in 1208. “ His 
ruling passion was to amass money,—in which he suc- 
ceeded so well as to become the richest subject in Chris- 
tendom,” (Hume.) According to Michaud, he fought 
as a crusader in Palestine about 1240. He was elected 
King of the Romans in 1256. “He was tempted,” says 
Hume, ‘‘to expend vast sums of money on his election.” 
Though he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, his reign 
was only nominal. He died in England in 1272. 

See Rymer, “‘ Foedera ;’? GeBAueEr, ‘“‘ Leben und Thaten Herrn 
Richards,”’ etc., 1744. 

Richardot, re’sh4r’do/, (FRANGots,) Bishop of Arras, 
a learned French prelate, born in 1507; died in 1574. 

Rich/ards, (WILLTIAM,) an American missionary, born 
at Plainfield, Massachusetts, in 1792. He sailed in 1822 
to the Sandwich Islands, where he became interpreter 
and chaplain to the king, and in 1845 was appointed 
minister of public instruction. Died in 1847. 

Richards, (W. T.,) a distinguished American Jand- 
scape-painter, is a resident of Philadelphia. He is one 
of the most successful cultivators of the pre-Raphaelite 
style in landscape-painting. His works are remarkable 
for their accuracy of detail and the perfection of their 
finish. 


See TucKEeRMAN, ‘‘ Book of the Artists.” 


Rich’ard-son, (CHARLES,) an eminent English lexi- 
cographer, born in 1775. He published in 1805 “ Illus- 
trations of English Philology,” in which he advocated 
the philological opinions of Horne Tooke. His chief 
work is a “Dictionary of the English Language,” (2 
vols. 4to, 1835-37, reissued in 1838, 1839, 1844, 1849, and 
1855; with Supplement, 1856 and 1859,) which is very 
highly esteemed. It was pronounced by Dean Trench 
the best dictionary in the language. Died in 1865. 

See ALLIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors.’ 

Rich/ard-son, (Isrart B.,) an American general, 
born at Burlington, Vermont, about 1818, graduated at 
West Point in 1841. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican war, became a captain in 1851, and resigned 
his commission in 1855. He commanded a division in 


the Chickahominy campaign, (May-July, 1862,) was ap- 
pointed a major-general in July, and rendered important 
services at Antietam, September 17, 1862. He received 
in this battle a wound of which he died, November, 1862. 

See Tenney, ‘‘ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion.’’ 

Richardson, (JAMES,) an English traveller, born in 
Lincolnshire in 1806. He engaged in an expedition to 
Lake Tchad, in Africa, and departed from Tripoli in 
1850 with Barth. He died at Ungouratona in March, 
1851, leaving a “Narrative of a Mission to Central 
Africa,” (1853.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Richardson, (JOHN,) a learned English theologian, 
born at Chester. He became Bishop of Ardagh, Ire- 
land, in 1633. Died in London in 1654. 

Rich’/ard-son, (Sir JOHN,) a British naturalist and 
traveller, born at Dumfries, Scotland, in 1787. He 
served as surgeon to Captain Franklin’s expedition to 
the Arctic Ocean in 1819, and to the second expedition 
of that navigator in 1825. He published ‘“ Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America,” (‘ Fauna Bo- 
reali-Americana,” 3 parts, 1829-37,) in which he was 
assisted by William Swainson and William Kirby. In 
1848 he conducted an expedition sent to search for Sir 
John Franklin. His route was through the lakes of 
British America to Slave Lake, and thence down the 
Mackenzie River, the mouth of which he reached in 
August, 1848. After his return he published a “ Journal 
of a Boat-Voyage through Rupert’s Land to the Arctic 
Seay vere, (losis) Dieditn roo5e 

See ‘‘Life of Sir John Richardson,’? London, 1868; * Bio- 
graphical Sketches,” by H. Martineau. 

Richardson, (JOHN PErer,) an American statesman, 
grandson of Richard, noticed below, was born in Sumter 
district, South Carolina, in 1801. He was a prominent 
leader of the Union party in the Nullification contest 
of 1835, was elected to Congress in 1836, and became 
Governor of the State in 1841. Died in 1850. 

Richardson, (JONATHAN,) an English  portrait- 
painter and writer on art, was born about 1665. He 
painted heads with great success, but failed in attitudes, 
draperies, and backgrounds. After the death of Knel- 
ler he was considered the foremost portrait-painter of 
England. His durable reputation is founded on an 
“Essay on the Whole Art of Criticism as it relates to 
Painting, and an Argument in behalf of the Science of 
a Connoisseur,” (1719,) which is highly commended. 
Died in 1745. 

Richardson, (JosePH,) an English poet, born in 
Northumberland. He studied law, and was called to 
the bar in 1784. He was one of the writers of the 
satires of the “ Rolliad” and the “ Probationary Odes.” 
Died in 1803. 

Richardson, (RICHARD,) an American soldier and 
patriot, born near Jamestown, Virginia, in 1704, served 
in the Revolutionary war, and was made a brigadier- 
general. Died in 1780. 

Richardson, (SAMUEL,) an eminent English novel- 
ist, born in Derbyshire in 1689, was a son of a joiner. 
At the village school which he attended he began to dis- 
play his faculty for invention. He has informed us that 
in his boyhood he was a favourite of young women, who 
availed themselves of his talents in the composition of 
letters to their lovers. About the age of seventeen he 
was apprenticed to a printer of London, named Wilde, 
He served as foreman in the printing-office about five 
years, and then became a master-printer in Fleet Street. 
He married Miss Wilde, a daughter of his former 
master. In 1740 he published his first novel, ‘“ Pa- 
mela,” which was very popular and opened a new era in 
English romantic literature. Fielding’s novel “Joseph 
Andrews” was an avowed burlesque of ‘ Pamela.” 
Richardson acquired a European reputation by his 
“History of Clarissa Harlowe,” (1748,) which is con- 
sidered his capital work. ‘His personages have all 
the reality possible,” says Diderot ; “his incidents are 
realized in the manners of all polished nations. What 
fertility in the invention of personages! what variety 
in the delineation of characters?” He afterwards 
produced the novel of “Sir Charles Grandison,” (1753,) 
which was less successful. Richardson was prosperous In 
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business. By the favour of Speaker Onslow he obtained 
the lucrative privilege of printing the Journals of the 
House of Commons. He wrote No. XCVII. of the 
“ Rambler” of Dr. Johnson, who was his friend and a 
warm admirer of his works. Died on the 4th of July, 
1761. 

See Francis Jerrrey, “Swift and Richardson,” 1853; D1e- 
ROT, “Eloge de S. Richardson,” 1762; Mrs. Barwaun, ‘ Life of 
S. Richardson,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Correspondence,” 6 vols., 1803; 
Str WaLtTeEr Scott, ‘‘ Memoirs of Eminent Novelists 7? E. MAn- 
GIN, ‘ Life and Writings of S. Richardson,’’ 1811; ALLrBone, ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Authors;’’ ‘Edinburgh Review” for October, 1804; 
* Blackwood’s Magazine” for March, 1869, article ‘‘ Historical 
Sketches of the Reign of George II. ;’’ ‘‘ Westminster Review” for 
January, 1869; “‘ Monthly Review” for January, 1805. 

Richardson, (Sir THoMAS,) an English judge, born 
in Norfolk in 1569. He was elected Speaker of the 
(Commons in 1621, and became chief justice of the court 
of common pleas in 1625 or 1626, He decided that 
torture was an illegal mode of obtaining evidence when 
it was proposed to apply it to Felton the assassin, (1628.) 
In 1631 he was appointed chief justice of the king’s 
bench. He was a noted jester. Died in 1635. 

See Lorp Camppett, “Lives of the Chief Justices;’’ Foss, 
“The Judges of England.” 

Richardson, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman, born 
near Bedford in 1698. He became chaplain to the king 
in 1746. Some of his sermons were published. Died 
in 1775. 

Richardson, (WILLIAM,) a British writer and critic, 
born in Perthshire in 1743. He was professor of hu- 
manity at Glasgow from 1773 to 1814, and was a 
contributor to the “Mirror.” Among his works are 
“Anecdotes of the Russian Empire,” and “ Essays on 
the Characters of Shakspeare,” (3 vols., 1775,) which 
was received with favour. Died in 1814. 

See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Riche, résh, (CLAUDE ANTOINE GASPARD,) a French 
naturalist, born in Beaujolais in 1762. He was a coad- 
jutor of Vicq d’Azyr in the “ Encyclopédie Méthodique.” 
He accompanied as a naturalist the expedition which 
was sent in search of La Pérouse in 1791. On their 
arrival at Java, in 1793, the collections and journal of 
Riche were seized by the Dutch. He died in 1797, 
leaving many memoirs on natural history. He was a 
brother of De Prony, the great engineer and geometer. 

See Cuvier, “‘ Eloge du Citoyen Riche,” 1798. 

Riché, re’sha’, (JEAN BaprisrE,) President of Hayti, 
was born at Cap-Haitien about 1780. He served asa 
general under Christophe, and became President in 
March, 1846. Died in February, 1847. 

Riche de Prony. See Prony, DE. 

Richelet, résh‘la’, (PlERRE,) a French grammarian, 
born at Cheminon in 1631. He published, besides other 
works, a “ Dictionary of the French Language,” (1680,) 
the success of which was promoted by many satirical 
remarks contained in it. Died at Paris in 1698. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Richelieu, de, deh résh’le-uh’, (ALPHONSE LourS 
du Plessis—dii_pla’se’,) called CarDINAL DE Lyon, 
born in Paris in 1582, was a brother of the great states- 
man. He became Archbishop of Lyons in 1628, and 
cardinal in 1629. He meddled little with the intrigues 
of the court. Died in 1653. 

See Appt DE Purs, “ Vie de Richelieu, Cardinal de Lyon.” 

Richelieu, de, (Armanp EMANUEL. DU PLESSIS,) 
DUKE, a statesman, born in Paris in 1766, was a grand- 
son of Marshal Richelieu, (1696-1788.) He emigrated 
in 1789 or 1790, entered the Russian army, and became 
governor of Odessa in 1803. Having returned to France 
in 1814, he was appointed minister of foreign affairs and 
president of the council (ée. prime minister) in Sep- 
tember, 1815. He negotiated with the allies a treaty 
which secured the territorial integrity of France. He 
resigned office about the end of 18r8, and was recalled 
to the presidency of the council February 20, 1820. In 
November, 1821, he retired because the Majority of the 
Chamber opposed his policy. He was a man of estimable 
character. Died in May, 1822. 

See L. F. pz Baussrt, “ Notice sur M. le Due de Richelieu,” 


1822; LAMaARTINE, ‘‘ History of the Restoration ;” Guizor, “Ms. 
moires,”’ tome i. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Richelieu, résh’e-loo, de, [Fr. pron. deh résh‘Je-uh’, | 
(ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS,) CARDINAL, a celebrated 
and ambitious French statesman, born at Paris or in 
Poitou on the 5th of September, 1585, was a son of 
Frangois du Plessis and Susanne de la Porte. He 
studied at the College of Navarre and that of Lisieux, 
and chose the clerical profession. In 1607 he was 
consecrated at Rome as Bishop of Lugon. Having been 
selected by the States-General to harangue the king in 
1614, he acquitted himself so well that he was appointed 
almoner to the queen-regnant. He was secretary of 
state for a short time in 1616, and acted as mediator 
between the king and his mother, Marie de Médicis, 
by whose influence he obtained the dignity of cardinal 
in 1622. About two years later he was admitted into 
the royal council, which he entered as a master rather 
than an adviser. Even the king was overawed by the 
intensity of his imperious will. Richelieu soon became 
prime minister, and pursued a policy which tended 
to humble the powerful nobility, to centralize the ad- 
ministration, to render the monarchy absolute, and 
to restore the balance of power in Europe, which the 
ascendency of the House of Austria had disturbed. 
His most powerful opponents were Marie de Medicis 
and the king’s brother Gaston, who incited an armed 
revolt, which was suppressed without difficulty. Among 
the important achievements of Richelieu was the subjec- 
tion of the Calvinists, who had attempted to gain their 
independence or defend their rights by arms, and whose 
head-quarters were at Rochelle. He directed in person 
the siege of this city, which surrendered in 1628 on 
condition that a general pardon should be granted, with 
religious toleration to the Protestants. A contest for 
ascendency between Richelieu and Marie de Médicis 
ended in the exile of the latter in 1630. He maintained 
the independence of the civil power against the usurpa- 
tions of the Romish Church. He exhibited excessive 
severity in the execution of Marillac, Montmorency, 
Cing-Mars, and other noblemen, who were implicated 
in a conspiracy against him. The first two of these 
were executed in 1632. 

In the pursuance of his design to reduce the power 
of Austria, he supported with a subsidy the Protestants 
of Germany, who were waging war against the emperor, 
and used his influence to defeat the negotiations for 
peace. He also ordered a large body of French troops 
to co-operate with the Swedes on the Rhine in 1635. 
About this time his armies opposed the Spaniards in 
Flanders and Italy, but without much success. In 1635 
he founded and endowed the French Academy, the most 
splendid literary institution of Europe. In the same 
year he made a treaty with Holland, which became his 
ally in'a war against Philip LV. of Spain. The French 
gained several victories in Germany and Italy in 1640- 
42. During his administration Alsace, Artois, and Rous- 
sillon were annexed to France. Richelieu detected a 
dangerous conspiracy formed by Cingq-Mars and Gaston 
of Orléans, the former of whom was executed in Sep- 
tember, 1642. He died in Paris on the 4th of December, 
1642. The people expressed by bonfires their joy for 
his death. . 

Richelieu had some literary taste, and was a liberal ~ 
patron of authors, artists, etc. He was the reputed 
author of several works, among which are ‘ Mémoires 
du Cardinal de Richelieu,” first printed in 1823, and his 
“Political Testament,” (‘Testament politique,”) the 
authenticity of which was discredited by Voltaire and 
defended by Foncemagne. Although Richelieu was a 
great and successful statesman, he is not a general 
favourite with the French, like Henry IV. or Louis XIV. 
Many modern French writers argue that his policy did 
not conduce to the real and durable prosperity of the 
nation. His system is severely criticised by De Tocque- 
ville, (in his “Ancien Régime et la Reévolution,”) by 
Quinet, and by Charles de Rémusat. 

See AuBERY, “‘ Mémoires du Cardinal de Richelieu,” 1660; Jay, 
“ Histoire du Ministére de Richelieu ;’? CaperiGur, ‘‘ Richelieu et 
Mazarin,’’ 1836; Henrt Martin, ‘ Histoire de France;’’ Micur- 
LET, ‘ Histoire de France;” V1oLart, “ Histoire du Ministére de 
Richelieu,’’ 1649;'J. Cartier, ‘ L’Administration en France sous 
Richelieu,” 2 vols., 1861 ; ‘* Life of Cardinal Richelieu,’ by WiLuiAmM 


Ronson, 1854; Sutiy, “ Mémoires ;” Carpinat bE Retz, “ Mé- 
moires ;”” “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
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Richelieu, de, (Lours FRANGoIS ARMAND DU PLEs- 
sts,) a brilliant and profligate courtier, born in 1696, was 
a grand-nephew of Cardinal Richelieu. He was a son 
of Armand Jean Vignerod, Duc de Richelieu. His in- 
trigues and libertinism caused him to be thrice confined 
in the Bastille. He obtained the favour of Louis XV., 
and distinguished himself as a general at Fontenoy in 
1745. About 1748 he was made a marshal of France. 
He disgraced himself by his cupidity, arrogance, and 
scandalous vices. Died in 1788. 

See Faur, ‘‘Vie privée du Maréchal de Richelieu,” 1790; Sou- 
LAVIE, ‘‘ Mémoires du Maréchal de Richelieu;’’? VoLTaireE, ‘‘ Cor- 
respondance générale;’? Sarnt-Srmon, ‘‘ Mémoires;” CAPEFIGUE, 
“Le Maréchal de Richelieu,” 1857; DanGeau, ‘‘ Journal ;” ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Richemont, de, deh résh’mdn’, (Louis AUGUSTE 
CaMus,) a French general, born in 1770; died in 1853. 

Richepanse or Richepance, résh’pénss/, (AN- 
TOINE,) a French general, born at Metz in 1770. He 
became a general of brigade in 1796, and a general 
of division in 1799. Having obtained command of a 
division of the army of Moreau, he contributed to the 
victory of Hohenlinden, (1800.) Died at Guadeloupe 
in 1803. 

See Notitet-Fanert, “Le Général Richepance,”’ 1853. 

Richer, re’shd’, [Lat. Ricur/rus,] a French chroni- 
cler, who flourished about 980-1000. He wrote (in 
Latin) a history of the period from 888 to 995, which 
is highly prized. The manuscript of this work was dis- 
covered in 1833 by Pertz and Boehmer. 

Richer, (ADRIEN,) a French biographer and historian, 
born at Avranches in 1720. He wrote ‘The Lives of 
Celebrated Mariners,” (13 vols., 1780-86,) and other 
works. Died at Paris in 1798. ; 

Richer, (CLAUDE,) a French mathematician, born at 
Auxerre in 1680; died in 1756. 

Richer, (EpMoND,) a French canonist, born in Cham- 
pagne in 1559 or 1560. He became an adherent of 
Henry IV. about 1590, and syndic of the Faculty of 
Theology at Paris in 1608. He defended the privileges 
of the Gallican Church, and published a work “On 
Ecclesiastical and Political Power,” (1611,) which sub- 
jected him to persecution. Died in 1631. ‘ His fame,” 
says Hallam, ‘‘has risen in later times.” 

See Bairiet, “Vie de Richer,” 1714; P#rau, “Vie d’E. 
Richer,”’ 1748; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Richer, (Epouarpb,) a French author, born in La 
Vendée in 1792. He produced a poem entitled “ Victor 


? 


"et Amélie,” (1816,) and a “ History of Brittany,” (1821,) 


which is commended. Having been converted to the 
doctrines of Swedenborg, he published a work called 
“The New Jerusalem,” (8 vols., 1832-36.) Died at 
Nantes in 1834. 

See Pret, ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Vie de Richer,” 1836. 

Richer, (FRANGo!s,) a French jurist, a brother of 
Adrien, noticed above, was born at Avranches in 1718. 
He wrote a “Treatise on Civil] Death,” (“De la Mort 
civile,” 1755,) and “Celebrated Trials,” (22 vols., 1772 
-88.) Died in 1790. 

Richer, (HENRI,) a mediocre French writer, born at 
Longueil in 1685. Among his works are ‘Fables in 
Verse,” (1729,) and a “ Life of Mzecenas,” (1746.) Died 
in 1748. 

Richer, (JEAN,) a French astronomer, was sent to 
Cayenne in 1671 to observe the parallax of the sun. 
Died in 1696. a 

Richer d’Aube, re’sha’ dob, (FRANGoIS,) a French 
jurist, born at Rouen in 1686, was a nephew of Fonte- 
nelle. Died in 1752. 

Richerand, résh’rén’, (ANTHELME,) an eminent 
French physician and surgeon, born at Belley, in Bugey, 
in 1779. He published “Elements of Physiology,” 
(1801 ; roth edition, 1832,) which had great success, and 
became professor in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris 
\n 1806. He wrote articles for the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle.” Died in 1840. 

See Duzors p’Amens, “ Eloge de Richerand,”’ 1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Richerus. See RICHER. 

Richier, re’she-a’, (LictErR,) askilful French sculptor, 
born in Lorraine about 1500. He studied in Rome, 
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and returned to Lorraine while he was still young. 
Died about 1572. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Richmann, rik’m4n, or Rickman, rik’/m4n, (GEORG 
WILHELM,) born in Livonia in 1711, became professor 
of natural history at Saint Petersburg in 1745. He was 
killed by lightning, while repeating the experiment of 
Dr. Franklin, in 1753. 

Rich’mond, (CHARLES GORDON LENNOX,) DUKE 
oF, born in London in 1791, was a son of Charles 
Lennox, (1764-1819.) He was a member of the privy 
council, and of the cabinet formed by Earl Grey in 1831. 
Died in 1861. 

Richmond, (CHarLtes HENRY GORDON LENNOX,) 
Duke oF, an English peer, born in 1818, was educated 
at Oxford. He was appointed president of the poor- 
law board in 1859, resigned the same year, and succeeded 
his father as duke in 1860. He was president of the 
board of trade in 1867 and 1868. In 1870 he became 
leader of the Conservatives in the House of Lords. 

Richmond, (CHARLES LENNOX,) DUKE oF, born 
in 1672, was a son of Charles II. and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. He served in the army under: Wilham 
III, in Flanders. He died in 1723, and left the title to 
his son Charles. 

Richmond, (CHARLES LENNOX,) DUKE OF, a British 
general, born in 1735, was a grandson of a natural son 
of King Charles II. He was a friend of liberty and 
reform, and a man of superior talents. In 1778 he pro- 
posed to recognize the independence of the revolted 
American colonies. He became master of the ordnance 
in 1782. Died in 1806. His sister, SARAH LENNOX, 
became the wife of George Napier and mother of the 
famous commanders of that name. 

Richmond, (CHARLES LENNOX,) DUKE OF, a British 
peer, born in 1764. He entered the army in his youth. 
In 1806 he inherited the dukedom at the death of his 
uncle. He was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 
1808, and governor-general of the British possessions in 
North America about 1816. He died in Canada, of 
hydrophobia, in 1819, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles. 

Richmond, Ear. oF. 
land. 

Richmond, (GrorGcr,) an English portrait-painter, 
born about 1809. He became popular as a painter in 
water-colours in London. His more recent works are 
chiefly portraits in oil. He was elected an associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1857. 

Richmond, (JAMES Sruart,) fourth DUKE oF, born 
in 1612, was a nephew of Ludovic Stuart, noticed below. 
He inherited the title of duke about 1641.. He wasa 
devoted adherent of Charles I. in the civil war. Died 
in 1655. 

Richmond, (LEIGH,) an English clergyman, born in 
Liverpool in 1772. He was educated at Cambridge, and 
obtained a curacy in the Isle of Wight, from which he 
removed to London in 1805 and became chaplain of the 
Lock Hospital. He was presented to the rectory of 
Turvey, in Bedfordshire, about 1808. He published 
“Annals of the Poor,” containing “The Dairyman’s 
Daughter” and other narratives, which obtained a wide 
circulation ; also, “The Fathers of the English Church,” 
(8 vols., 1807-11.) Died in 1827. 

See ‘‘ Memoir of the Rev. Leigh Richmond,” by Rev. T. S. 
GriMsHAW. 

Rich’/mond and Len/’nox, (Lupovic STuart,) sec- 
ond DUKE OF, born in 1574, was a son of the first Duke 
of Lennox, and a cousin of James I. of England. He 
gained the favour of that king, who created him Duke of 
Richmond in 1623. He died, without issue, in 1624. 

Richomme, re’shom’, (JOSEPH THEODORE,) an emi- 
nent French engraver, born in Paris in 1785. He gained 
the grand prize in 1806 or 1816. He engraved a number 
of works after Raphael. Died about 1850. 

Richter, rik’ter, (ADOLPH,) a German painter, born 
at Thorn in 1813. 

Richter, (ADRIAN Lupwic,) an eminent German 
painter and engraver, born at Dresden in 1803. His 
works are chiefly landscapes representing German and 
Italian scenes. 


See Henry VII. of Eng: 
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Richter, (Aimixius Lupwic,) professor of canon Jaw 
at Marburg, born at Stolpen in 1808, published a 
“Manual of Catholic and Evangelical Canon Law,” 
(1841.) 

Richter, (Aucusr Gorriop,) a German surgeon, born 
in Saxony in 1742. He was professor of surgery at Got- 
tingen for more than forty years, and wrote several works 
on that subject. Died in 1812. 

Richter, (GzeorG Gorrios,) a German physician, 
born at Schneeburg, in Misnia, in 1694. He became 
professor of medicine at Gottingen in 1736, and pub- 
lished many medical treatises. Died in 1773. 

Richter, rik’ter, (HENRY,) an English painter of 
genre and occasionally of history, born in 1772, was 
of German extraction. He resided mostly in London, 
where he died in 1857. His most important historical 
work is “Christ Restoring Sight to the Blind,” now in 
a church at Greenwich, England. 

Richter, (HERMANN EBERHARD,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Leipsic in 1808, published a number 
of medical and botanical works. 

Richter, (/EAN PAUL FRIEDRICH,) commonly called 
Jean Paul, a popular, quaint, and original German 
author, born at Wunsiedel, near Baireuth, (Bavaria,) on 
the 21st of March, 1763. His father was a subaltern 
teacher in the gymnasium of that place, and afterwards a 
clergyman. His early education was defective. He had, 
however, made good progress in Latin and Greek when 
he entered the University of Leipsic, in 1780. He was 
destined for theology, but a strong predilection for poetry 
and philosophy caused him to neglect, and at length to 
abandon, his appointed profession. During his attend- 
ance at the university he was reduced to extreme indi- 
gence. To supply his urgent want of funds, he wrote a 
work entitled “Greenland Lawsuits,” (1783,) which but 
slightly improved his pecuniary affairs. He also wrote 
a “Selection from the Papers of the Devil,” (‘* Auswahl 
aus des Teufels Papieren,” 1788.) He quitted Leipsic 
in 1785, after which he lived some time with his mother 
at Hof. He was afterwards a tutor in a family of rank, 
and in 1793 became teacher of a school at Schwarzen- 
bach. He produced in 1793 ‘The Invisible Lodge,” 
(“Die unsichtbare Loge,”) which was received with 
favour. His “ Hesperus,” a novel, (4 vols., 1794,) was 
greatly admired. ‘By degrees,” says Carlyle, “ Jean 
Paul began to be considered, not a strange crack-brained 
mixture of enthusiast and buffoon, but a man of infinite 
humour, sensibility, force, and penetration.” He changed 
his residence frequently, living successively at Leipsic, 
Weimar, Meiningen, etc. In 1798 he published ‘“ The 
Valley of Campan, or a Discourse on the Immortality 
of the Soul,” (“Das Campanerthal, oder die Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele.”) He married Caroline Mayer, of 
Berlin, in 1801, soon after which he settled at Baireuth. 
The prince-primate Carl von Dalberg granted him in 
1809 an annual pension of rooo florins. According to 
Carlyle, he received a pension from the King of Bavaria 
in 1802. Richter is represented as having been eminently 
happy in his domestic relations. Died at Baireuth in 
November, 1825. 

Among his principal works are novels entitled “ Quin- 
tus Fixlein,” (1796,) “Parson in Jubilee,” (‘ Der Jubel 
Senior,” 1797,) “Titan,” (1800-03,) and “ Flegeljahre,” 
(which may be translated “ Wild Oats,” 1805.) ‘ Titan,” 
which he considered his master-piece, has been trans- 
lated into English, (1863.) He also wrote two works 
of high order, entitled “Introduction to Zésthetics,” 
(“Vorschule der Aisthetik,” 3 vols., 1804,) and “ Le- 
vana,” (1807,) a profound philosophical essay on educa- 
tion, He left an autobiography, “ Wahrheit aus Jean 
Paul’s Leben, (8 vols., 1826-33,) the last part of which 
was written by Dr. Otto, “Except by name,” said Car- 
lyle in 1827, “ Richter is little known out of Germany. 
The only thing connected with him, we think, that has 
reached this country is his saying imported by Madame 
de Staél and thankfully pocketed by most newspaper 
critics ; ‘ Providence has given to the French the empire 
of the land, to the English that of the sea, and to the 
Germans that of—the air!’ Of this last element, indeed, 
his own genius might easily seem to have been a denizen. 
His thoughts, his feelings, the creations of his spirit, 


walk before us embodied under wondrous shapes, in 
motley and ever-fluctuating groups; but his essential 
character, however he disguised it, is that of a philoso- 
pher and moral poet, ... whose delight and best 
endeavour are with all that is beautiful and tender and 
ph welieares sublime in the fate or history of man.” As 
a humourist, he is pre-eminent among the Germans. 


See CaRtytr, ‘‘ Essays,” vols. i. and ii.; E. Forster, “Life of 
Jean Paul Richter,” 1863; D6rinG, ‘‘Leben und Charakteristik J. 
P. Richters,”’ 1830; R. O. Spazigr, ‘‘ Jean Paul Richter; ein bio- 
graphischer Commentar zu seinen Werken,’’ 5 vols., 1833; JZ. 
Funcx, ‘*Notice sur Jean Paul Richter,’ 1839; L. Borrng, 
“Denkrede auf J. P. F. Richter,’ 1826; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”” Eviza Lex, * Life of J. P. F. Richter,’’ Boston, 1842; 
“Edinburgh Review” for June, 1827; ‘ British Quarterly Review” 
for November, 1847; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” tor July, 1847, and 
September, 1863. 

Richter, (JirEemM1As BENJAMIN,) a Prussian chemist, 
born at Hirschberg, in Silesia, in 1762. He published, 
besides other works, “ Rudiments of the Art of Measuring 
Chemical Elements,” (4 vols., 1792-94.) It is stated that 
he discovered the law of multiple proportions. Died 
in 1807. 

‘See Meuset, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland.” 


Richter, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German Orientalist, 
born at Freyberg in 1773; died in 1806. 

Richter, von, fon rik’ter, (Orro FRIEDRICH,) a 
Russian traveller, born in 1792. He visited Egypt, 
Syria, etc. Died at Smyrna in 1816 or 1817. 

Rig’i-mer, an ambitious general of the Roman army, 
was a Gothicchief. He deposed Avitus about 457 A.D., 
and raised to the throne Majorian, whom he put to 
death in 461. He obtained imperial power, though he 
did not assume the title of emperor. In 472 a.D. he 
captured Rome, and caused Anthemius to be killed. 
He died the same year. 

See Giszon, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ;”’ Le Brau, ‘‘ Histoire du Bas-Empire;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Rick’etts, (James B.,) an American general, born in 
the city of New York. He graduated at West Point in 
1839, and became a captain in 1852. He commanded a 


| division at the battle of Antietam, September, 1862, and 


at that of the Wilderness, May 5 and 6, 1864. He was 
disabled by a severe wound at the battle of Cedar Creek, 
Virginia, October 19, 1864. 

Rickman, (GEORG WILHELM.) See RICHMANN. 

Rick’/man, (JOHN,) F.R.S., an English statistician, 
born in 1771, was assistant clerk of the House of Com- 
mons. Died in 1841. 

Rickman, (THOMAS,) an English architect and emi- 
nent writer on Gothic architecture, was born at Maiden- 
head in 1776. He became a clerk in the service of an 
insurance-broker of Liverpool about 1808, after which 
he began to study design in his leisure hours. Having 
adopted the profession of architect, he removed to Bir- 
mingham, and published “An Attempt to discriminate 
the Styles of Architecture in England,” (1817,) which 
is esteemed a standard work. He was the architect of 
many Gothic churches erected at Bristol, Birmingham, 
Carlisle, Liverpool, etc. Among his best works is the 
New Court of Saint John’s College, Cambridge. Died 
in 1841. 

Ricord, re’kor’, (PHILIPPE,) a skilful physician, of 
French parentage, born at Baltimore, United States, in 
1800. He became chief surgeon of the Hépital du 
Midi, Paris, in 1831, and gave special attention to vene- 
real diseases, on which he has written with great suc- 
cess. His practice is said to be immense: it is probably 
not surpassed by that of any other physician in Paris, 
Among his works are “ Letters on Syphilis,” (1854.) 

Ri/der, (JOHN,) a Protestant bishop, born in Cheshire 
about 1562. He became Bishop of Killaloe, in Ireland, 
in 1612. Among his works is ‘“‘An English-Latin and 
Latin-English Dictionary,” (1589.) Died in 1632. 

Rider, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English historian, pub- 
lished a “ History of England.” Died in 1785. 

Ridg/ley, (THoMas,) a dissenting minister, born in 
London about 1666. He succeeded Thomas Gouge in 
London about 1700, and became tutor in an academy of 
the Independents in 1712. He published a “ Body of 
Divinity,” (1731.) Died in 1734. 
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Ridinger. See RIEDINGER. 

Rid/ley, (GLoucksreEr,) an English clergyman, born 
at sea, on board the ‘‘Gloucester” East Indiaman, in 
1702. He wrote a “ Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Bishop 
of London,” (1763,) and several poems, one of which 
was called ‘‘ Psyche,” (1782.) Died in 1774. 

Ridley, (JAMES,) a son of the preceding, was a chap- 
lain in the army. He wrote “Tales of the Genii,” 
often reprinted. Died prematurely in 1765. 

Ridley, (NICHOLAS,) an eminent English Reformer 
and martyr, born in Northumberland near the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. He was educated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and obtained a high reputation as 
a preacher. About 1540 he became chaplain to the 
king. He was appointed Bishop of Rochester in 1547, 
and succeeded Bonner as Bishop of London in 1550. 
He assisted Cranmer in composing forty-one or forty- 
two articles of faith in 1551, attempted to convert the 
princess Mary, and induced King Edward to found 
several hospitals in London. On the death of Edward 
VI. he advocated the claim of Lady Jane Grey. He 
was committed to the Tower by Queen Mary in July, 
1553, and was removed in 1554 to Oxford, where he 
took part in a disputation on the questions which divided 
the Protestants from the Roman Catholics. Having 
been condemned as.a heretic, he suffered death by fire 
with fortitude on the 16th of October, 1555. 

See GLoucEsTER RIDLEY, “‘ Life of Bishop Ridley,”’ 1763; Hume, 
* History of England;” “Monthly Review?’ for December, 1763, 
and January, 1764. 

Ridiey, (Sir THoMAS,) an English civilian, born at 
Ely. He wrote a “ View of the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Law.” Died in 1629. 

Ridolfi, re-dol’/fee, (CARLO,) an able painter of the 
Venetian school, was born at or near Vicenza about 
1598. He avoided the degenerate style which prevailed 
among his contemporaries. A “Visitation” which he 
painted for a church in Venice is especially admired. 
He wrote “The Lives of the Venetian Painters,” (2 
vols., 1648,) which is a work of much literary and critical 
merit. Died about 1660. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Ridolfi, (CLAuDIO,) an Italian painter, born at Ve- 
rona in 1560, was a pupil of Paul Veronese. He is 
said to have been a good colorist. Died in 1644. 

Ridolfi, (LORENzO,) a popular Florentine statesman, 
who in 1425 rendered an important service to the re- 
public by inducing the Venetians to form an alliance 
with Florence against the Duke of Milan. 

Ridolfi, di, de re-dol/fee, (Costmo,) MARQUIS, an 
Italian agriculturist, born at Florence in 1794. He 
founded an agricultural school at Meleto, and wrote 
articles for the “Journal of Agriculture,” founded by 
himself and a few others in 1827. He was minister of 
the interior and president of the council for a short 
time in 1847 and 1848. 

Riedel, ree’del, (AUGUST,) a German painter, was 
born at Baireuth in 1800. He worked some years in 
Rome. 

Riedel, (FRIEDRICH JusTus,) a German /7Hérateur, 
born near Erfurt in 1742. Among his works are Satires, 
(3 vols., 1786.) Died in Vienna in 1785. 

Riedesel, ree’/deh-zél’, (JoserpH HERMANN,) a German 
traveller, born in 1740. He published an account of 
his travels in Greece, etc., (““Remarques d’un Voyageur 
au Levant,” 1773.) Died in 1785. 

Riedesel, von, fon ree/deh-zél’, (FREDERIKA,) Bar- 
ONESS, a German lady, born at Brandenburg in 1746. 
She went to the United States in 1777 with her husband, 
an officer in the British service. She wrote Letters on 
the campaign which she witnessed in New York. Died 
in Berlin in 1808. 

See the ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1828. 


Riedesel, von, (FRIEDRICH ADOLPH,) BARON, a 
German officer, born in 1738, was the husband of the 
preceding. He served in the British army against the 
Americans, (1777-82,) and obtained the rank of general. 
Died in 1800. 

See “Memoirs, Letters, and Journals of Major-General Riede- 


sel,” translated from the German by Witiiam L. Strong, (New 
York, 1868.) 
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Riedinger or Ridinger, ree/ding-er, (JOHANN 
ELIASs,) an eminent German designer and engraver, 
born at Ulm in 1695. His delineations of animals, es- 
pecially wild ones, are unsurpassed for accuracy and 
fidelity to nature. Among his master-pieces are ‘ Obser- 
vations on Wild Animals,” (40 copper-plates,) ‘Fables 
of Animals,” (16 plates,) and “ Paradise,” (12 plates.) 
He worked mostly at Augsburg. Died in 1767. 


See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” H1rscuinc, 


‘* Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.”’ 

Riegger, von, fon reeg’Zer, (JOSEPH ANTON,) a Ger- 
man jurist and writer on canon law. He became 
professor of law at Vienna in 1764. Died in 1795. 

Riego y Nufiez, del, dél re-a’go e noon’yéth, a Span- 
ish general and patriot, born in Asturias about 1785. 
He was a leader of the insurgents who in January, 1820, 
took arms for the Constitution of 1812. He was after- 
wards appointed Captain-General of Asturias, or of 
Aragon, and president of the Cortes. He resisted the 
French army of intervention in 1823, was taken prisoner, 
and executed in November of that year. 


See Micuet Rigco, ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Riego,’’ 1823 ; 
Narp y Piraca, ‘“ Vida militar y politica de Riego,” 1844; Ep. 
BurckHarpt, “ Riego und Mina,” 1835. 


Riem, reem, (JOHANN,) a German rural economist, 
born at Frankenthal, on the Rhine, in 1739. He wrote 
on the methods of raising bees and obtaining honey. 
Died in 1807. 

Riemer, ree’mer, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
scholar and writer, born at Glatz in 1774. He was 
employed as a tutor in the family of W. von Humboldt, 
and subsequently in that of Goethe. He became first 
librarian at Weimar in 1828. He published a ‘“* Greek- 
German Hand-Lexicon,” and a number of poems. Died 
in 1845. 

Riencourt, de, deh re-An’koor’, (SIMON,) a French 
historian, born about 1605, in Paris, published a ‘“ His- 
tory of the French Monarchy under the Reign of Louis 
XIV.,” (2 vols., 1688,) and a “ History of Louis XIII.,” 
(1695.) Died in 1693. 

Rienzi, re-én’zee, or Rienzo, re-én’zo, (NICOLA Ga- 
BRINI,) called CoLas pI RIENZI, ko’ld4s dee re-én’zee, an 
eloquent Roman tribune, was born probably at Rome. 
He received a liberal education, and became a friend of 
Petrarch about 1340. At that period anarchy prevailed 
in Rome, the citizens of which were robbed and out- 
raged by barons who occupied fortified castles. Rienzi 
was a colleague of Petrarch in a deputation sent by the 
Romans to Avignon in 1342 to persuade the pope to 
return to Rome. In 1347, by the popular favour, he 
obtained power, with the title of tribune, and made some 
reforms. He soon became elated with success, and dis- 
gusted the people by his vain pomp and extravagance. 
“He degenerated,” says Gibbon, “into the vices of a 
king.” He was driven out of the city about the end of 
1347, after he had been anathematized as a rebel and a 
heretic by the legate of the pope. Having passed seven 
years as a fugitive in Germany, etc., he was arrested and 
taken to Avignon, as a captive or culprit, in 1352. In 
1354 he was sent to Rome, with the title of senator, by the 
pope, who proposed to use the talents and influence of 
Rienzi for the restoration of order in that capital. Before 
the end of the year he was killed in a tumult fomented 
by the barons. ‘‘ Never, perhaps,” says Gibbon, “has the 
energy and effect of a single mind been more remarkably 
felt than in the sudden though transient reformation 
of Rome by the tribune Rienzi. ... More eloquent 
than judicicus, more enterprising than resolute, the 
faculties of Rienzi were not balanced by cool and com. 
manding reason.” Byron apostrophizes Rienzi as the 


‘* Redeemer of dark centuries of shame,— 
The friend of Petrarch,—hope of Italy,— 
Rienzi! last of Romans !”’ 
, f Childe Harold, canto iv. stanza cxiy. 

The history of Rienzi forms the basis of one of Bul- 
wer’s most popular novels. 

See Gipson, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. iv. 
chap. Ixx. ; ScHILLER, “‘ History of Rebellions;” ‘ Life of Rienzi,” 
in French, by Du Cerceau, 1733; GABRINI, ‘‘ Osservazioni sulla 
Vita di Rienzo,” r806; ZEFiRINO R&, “La Vita di Rienzi,’’ 1828; 
PaPENcorDT, ‘Rienzi et Rome 4 son Epoque,” 1841; ‘‘ The Life 
and Times of Rienzi,” Philadelphia, 1836; F. Bengperri, ‘‘ Vita 
di Rienzi,”” 1831; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘“‘ London 
Quarterly Review”’ for March, 1842. 
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Rienzo. See RIEwNzI. 

Riepenhausen, ree’pen-héw’zen, (FRANZ,) an emi- 
nent German painter of history, and engraver, born at 
Gottingen in 1786. He went to Rome about 1807 with 
his brother Johann. They produced several oil-paintings, 
and designs to illustrate the poems of Goethe and Schil- 
ler ; also a “ History of Painting in Italy,” (3 vols., 1820, 
with twenty-four engravings after Italian masters.) He 
died at Rome in 1831. 

Riepenhausen, (JOHANN,) a painter and engraver, 
a brother of the preceding, was born at Gottingen in 
1788. He worked many years at Rome. After the 
death of Franz, he published a series of engravings 
illustrative of the life of Raphael, under the title of 
“Vita di Raffaello,” (1834.) 

Ries, reess, (FERDINAND,) a German composer and 
pianist, born at Bonn in 1784, was a pupil of Beethoven. 
He visited Paris, Stockholm, Saint Petersburg, and 
London, and in the last-named city was received with 
distinguished favour. His compositions include sym- 
phonies, instrument pieces, and operas; also an oratorio 
called “David.” Died in 1838. 

See FEris, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.” 

Rieter, ree’ter, (HENRI,) a Swiss landscape-painter, 
born at Winterthur in 1751. He worked at Berne, and 
painted Swiss scenery with success. He published col- 
oured engravings of the same subjects. Died in 1818. 

Rietschel, reet’shel, (ERNs‘t,) an eminent German 
sculptor, and professor in the Academy of Arts at Dres- 
den, was born at Pulsnitz in 1804. He studied under 
Rauch at Berlin, and subsequently in Italy. Among his 
master-pieces we may name ‘ Mary Kneeling over the 
Dead Body of Christ,” a bust of Luther, a “Ceres,” 
colossal statues of Goethe and Schiller, (at Weimar,) 
and the “ Christ-Angel.” Died at Dresden in 1861. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rietschoof, reet’skof, (HENDRIK,) a skilful Dutch 
painter of marine views, was born in 1678. 

Rietschoof, (JAN Kiaasz,) a Dutch painter of ma- 
rine views, born at Hoorn in 1652, was father of the 
preceding. Died in 1719. 

Rieux, de, deh re-uh’, (JEAN,) a marshal of France, 
who was born in1342.. He served with distinction under 
Charles VI., and became marshal in 1397. Died in 1417. 

Rieux, de, (PIERRE,) a French general, a son of the 
preceding, was called MARECHAL DE ROCHEFORT, and 
was born at Ancenis in 1389. He fought for Charles 
VII. against the English. Died in 1438. 

Riffault, re’fo’, (JEAN RENE DENIs,) a French chem- 
ist, born at Saumur in 1752. He improved the method 
of making gunpowder, and wrote, besides other works, a 
“Manual of Chemistry,” (1825.) Died at Paris in 1826. 

Riffaut or Riffault, re’fo’, (ADOLPHE PIERRE,) a 
French engraver, born in Paris in 1821. He obtained 
a medal of the first class in 1855. Died in 1859. 

Rigal, re’g4l’, (/EAN JACQUES,) a French surgeon and 
writer, born at Cussac in 1755; died in 1823. 

Rigaltius. See RIGAULr. 

Rigas. See RHIGAS. 

Rigau or Rigaud, re’gd’, (ANTOINE,) a French gene- 
ral, born at Agen in 1758. He commanded the depart- 
ment of the Marne when Napoleon returned from Elba. 
Having been condemned to death for his defection from 
the cause of the Bourbons in 1815, he escaped to the 
United States. He died in 1820. 

Rigaud, (Hyacinrug,) an eminent French portrait- 
painter, born at Perpignan in 1659, was a pupil of Ranc 
and of other masters. He painted Philip V. of Spain 
in 1700, and Louis XIV. in 1701, soon after which he 
received the title of court painter. Among his works 
are portraits of Bossuet and Lebrun. His touch is bold 
and free and his design correct. He has been called 
“the French Van Dyck.” His portraits have been 
engraved by Edelinck and Audran. Died in 1743. 


See FonrENAy, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes;” C, Banc, “ His- 
toire des Peintres.”’ 


Rigaud, (PrerRE AUGUSTIN, often called AuGusre,) 
a French fabulist and merchant, born at Montpellier he 
1760. He published, besides several poems, a volume 
of Fables, (1823,) by which he is said to have acquired 
a durable reputation. Died in 1835. 


Rigaud, re’go’,? (STEPHEN PETER,) F.R.S., an able 
English astronomer, born at Richmond, Surrey, in 1774. 
He became Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford 
in 1810. In 1827 he was appointed director of the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, and Savilian professor of astronomy 
at Oxford. He wrote papers for several scientific pe- 
riodicals on astronomy and other physical sciences, and 
edited the “ Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence 
of Bradley,” (1831.) He was eminent as a mathematical 
antiquary. Died in 1839. 

Rigault, re’g0’, (ANGE HippoLyreg,) an able French 
littérateur, born at Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1821. He 
became an editor of the “ Journal des Débats” in 1853. 
He wrote a “Histoire de la Querelle des Anciens et 
des Modernes,” (1856,) which gained the prize of the 
French Academy. Died in December, 1858. 

Rigault, [Lat. Ricai/rius,] (Nicovas,) a French 
philologist and able critic, born in Paris in 1577. He 
succeeded Casaubon as keeper of the King’s Library 
about 1610, and obtained the office of procureur-général 
at Nancy after 1633. He edited Martial, Juvenal, and 
Tertullian. Among his works are an ingenious satire 
called ‘‘ Funus Parasiticum,” (1601,) and a continuation 
of the “ History” of De Thou, (1620.) Died in 1654. 

See Baye, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Morsrt, 
“Dictionnaire Historique ;”? Nrcéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Rigault de Genouilly, re’gd’ deh zheh-noo’ye’, 
(CHARLES,) a French admiral, born in 1807. He ob- 
tained the rank of rear-admiral in 1854, and served in 
the Crimean war. He commanded the naval division 
which co-operated with the British in the capture of 
Canton in 1857. 

Rig/by, (EDWARD,) an English physiologist, born at 
Norwich in 1747. He produced, besides other works, 
an “Essay on the Theory of the Production of Animal 
Heat,” (1785.) Died in 1821. 

Righini, re-Zee’/nee, (VINCENZO,) an able Italian 
composer, born at Bologna about 1758. He composed, 
besides other operas, “ Armida” and ‘“ Tigrane,” which 
are commended. Died in 1812. 

Rigny, de, deh rén’ye’, (HENRI GAUTHIER,) COMTE, 
an able French admiral, born at Toul in 1782. He 
commanded the French fleet which defeated the Turks 
at Navarino in October, 1827. He became minister of 
the marine in March, 1831, and was minister of foreign 
affairs from April, 1834, to March, 1835. Died in 1835. 

See “‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rigoley de Juvigny, re’go’ld’ de zhii’vén’ye’, (JEAN 
ANTOINE,) a mediocre French /ttévateur, wrote “ On the 
Decadence of Letters and Morals since the Times of 
the Greeks and Romans,” (1787.) Died in 1788. 

Rigollot, re’go’lo’, (Marc JEROME,) a French anti- 
quary and physician, born at Doullens in 1796, wrote 
several treatises on French antiquities. Died in 1854. 

Rigord, re’gor’, [Lat. Rrcor’pbus,] a French chron- 
icler, born in Languedoc, wrote a history of the reign 
of Philip Augustus of France. Died in 1207. 

Rigord, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French antiquary, born at 
Marseilles in 1656; died in 1727. 

Ri/ley, (JAMeEs,) an American sea-captain, born at 
Middletown, Connecticut. He was wrecked on the 
western coast of Africa in 1815, and afterwards pub- 
lished a “ Narrative” of his captivity among the Arabs, 
which enjoyed a great popularity. Died in 1840. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1817. 

Ri/ley, (JoHN,) an English portrait-painter, born in 
London in 1646, took Van Dyck as his model. He 
was patronized by Charles IL, James II., and William 
III. He is considered the best English pbrtrait-painter 
before Sir Joshua Reynolds. Died in 1691. 

Rileyef, re-la’ef, written also Rylejew, Rilieff, and 
Rileef, (KONRAD,) a Russian poet and republican, was 
a leader of a secret society formed about 1820 to liberate 
Russia from absolute power. He was hung in 1826. 

See the “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for May, 1832. 


Rilieff. See RILEvEF. 

Rimfaxi or Rimfaxe. See NOrvt. 

Riminaldi, re-me-n4l’dee, (DoMENICO,) an Italian 
sculptor in wood, was born at Pisa in 1595; died in 
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Riminaldi, (Orazio,) an Italian painter of sacred 
history, born at Pisa in 1598, was a promising artist 
when he died, in 1630. 

Rinaldi, re-n4l’/dee, (OpERICO,) an Italian ecclesi- 
astical historian, born at Treviso in 1595. He wrote a 
continuation of Baronius’s “ Ecclesiastical Annals,” to 
which he added ten volumes, (1646-77,) extending the 
narrative to 1564. Died in 1671. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘* Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Rinck or Rink, rink, (FRIEDRICH THEODOR,) a 
German Orientalist, born at Slave in 1770; died in 18rr. 

Rincon, del, dé] rén-kdén’, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Guadalaxara about 1446. He aban- 
doned the Gothic style, promoted a revolution in Spanish 
art, and was considered the best Spanish painter of his 
time. He was court painter to Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Died at Seville in 1500. His son FERNANDO was also a 
skilful painter, 

See Patomrno, “ El] Museo pictorico.’’ 

Ring, (JOHN,) an English surgeon and writer, born 
near Salisbury in 1751. He published a “ Translation 
of the Works of Virgil,” partly original and partly 
altered from Dryden and Pitt, (1820.) Died in 1821. 

Ring, van, van ring, (PirrEeR,) a Dutch painter of 
still life, flourished about 1650. 

Ringelbergh, van, van ring’el-bérc’, [Lat. RINGEL- 
BER’GIUS,| (JOACHIM S'YTERCK or JOACHTM Forvrius,) a 
Flemish philosopher and professor of Greek, born at 
Antwerp about 1500. He was the author of various 
well-written works. Died in 1536. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Ringelbergius. See RINGELBERGH. 

Ring’gold, (Major SAmMurr,) an American officer, 
born in Washington county, Maryland, in 1800, served 
with distinction in the Mexican war. He was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Palo Alto, (May 8, 1846,) and 
died a few days after. 

Ringli, ring’lee, written also Ringly and Ringgli, 
(GOTHARD,) a Swiss painter and engraver, born at 
Zurich in 1575, passed most of his life at Berne. His 
works are highly commended. Died in 1635. 

Ringwaldt, ring’Walt, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) a German 
preacher and sacred poet, born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
in 1530; died in 1598. 

Rink or Rinck, rink, (EUCHARTUS GOTTLTER,) a 
German biographer and numismatist, born in Saxony in 
1670. Among his works are a treatise “On the Value 
and Quality of Ancient Money,” (‘De veteris Numis- 
matis Potentia et Qualitate,” 1701,) and a “Life of 
Leopold the Great,” (1708.) Died in 1745. 

See Heumann, “‘ Lebensbeschreibung E. G. Rinkens,” 1749. 

Rink, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN HEINRICH,) a German 
organist and composer, born in the duchy of Saxe-Gotha 
in 1770. He became court organist at Darmstadt in 
1813. His reputation is founded on his compositions 
for the organ. Died in 1846. : 

Rinmann, rin’m4n, (SVEN,) a Swedish mineralogist, 
wrote a “History of Iron,” (1782,) and other works. 
Died in 1792, aged seventy-three. 

Rintoul, rin’tool, (ROBERYT STEPHEN,) a British editor, 
born near Perth in 1787, became a resident of London 
about 1825. He was the founder and editor of the 
“Spectator,” a liberal journal. Died in 1858. 

See ‘‘ I’raser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1858. 

Rinuccini, re-noot-chee’nee, (ALAMANNO,) an Italian 
Scholar and translator of Greek authors, was born at 
Florence in 1426; died in 1504. 

Rinuccini, (Orravio,) an Italian poet, born at Flor- 
ence about 1565. He was one of the inventors of the 
lyrical drama, and excelled in the anacreontic verse. 
Among his works are pastorals or operas entitled “ Eu- 
ridice,” (1600,) and ‘‘ Arianna,” (1608.) Died in 1621. 

See Gincurn#, “Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;” TrraBoscut, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Rio, di, de ree’o, (NiccoLd,) Count, an Italian 
geologist, born in 1765. 
of Philosophy in the University of Padua. Died in 1845. 
» See Sarnt-Maurice-Carpany, ‘' Le Comte N. de Rio,”’ 1845. 

Rioja, de, da re-o/H4, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish poet, 
born at Seville in 1600. He was librarian to the Duke 
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He was president of the Faculty | 


RIPLEY 


of Olivares while he was prime minister. He wrote a 
number of short poems which are regarded as models 
of elegance. Died in 1658. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Rioja, de, (PEDRO Soro,) a Spanish poet, born at 
Granada about 1590, was a friend of Lope de Vega. 
Died in 1658. 

Riolan, re’o’J6n’, (JEAN,) a learned French physician 
and writer, born at Amiens in 1539. He practised in 
Paris. Among his works is a ‘ Compendium of Universal 
Medicine,” (“ Universze Medicines Compendium,” 1598.) 
Died in 1606. 

Riolan, (JEAN,) an able anatomist and medical writer, 
born in Paris about 1578, was a son of the preceding. 
He was chief physician to Queen Marie de Médicis. He 
wrote, besides other works, “Anatomy of the Human 
Body,” (‘Anatome Corporis humani,” 1610,) and was 
an adversary of the doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood. Died in 1657. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.’’ 

Rions, de, deh re’dn’, (FRANGOIS HECTOR D’ALBERT,) 
Comrg, a French naval officer, born at Avignon in 1728; 
died in 1802. 

Rioomantsof or Rjumanzow, ryoo-min’tsof, 
sometimes written Rioumiantzof, Romanzof, and 
Romantzof, (ALEXANDER,) a Russian diplomatist, 
born in 1680, was a favourite of Peter I. Died in 1749. 

Rioomantsof or Romanzof, (written in Polish 
RuMIANCOW,) (NICHOLAS,) a minister of state and 
patron of learning, born in 1754, was a son of the fol- 
lowing. He became minister of foreign affairs in 1807. 
At his expense Kotzebue sailed on a scientific and 
exploring expedition in 1815-18, Died in 1826. 

Rioomantsof-Zadoonaiski, ryoo-man’tsof z4-doo- 
ni/skee, written also Rioumiantzof- (or Rumian- 
cov-) Zadunaiski, (PErER,) Coun’, a Russian general, 
born in 1725, was surnamed THE RussIAN TURENNE, 
He gained a great victory over the Turks on the Kagool 
in 1770, and negotiated the famous treaty of Koutchouk- 
Kainardji. Died in 1796. 

See ‘‘ Vie du Comte Rioumiantzof,”? Moscow, 1803. 

Rioumiantzof. See RIOOMANTSOF. 

Rios, de los, deh lds ree’ds, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a 
Flemish bibhographer, born at Antwerp in 1728. He 
published notices of rare books in a work called ‘ Biblio- 
graphie instructive,” etc., (Lyons, 1777.) Died in 1820. 

Rios y Rosas, de los, da lds ree’ds € rofsas, (AN- 
TONIO,) a Spanish politician and minister of state, 
born at Ronda in 1812. He opposed Espartero and 
.the progresistas. He became minister ofthe interior 
in 1856. 

Riouffe, re’oof’, (HONORE,) BARON, a French poli- 
tician, born at Rouen in 1764, was a member of the 
Tribunat, (1800-1804.) Died in 1813. 

See Pariset, ‘‘ Notice sur Riouffe;’? Brrr, ‘‘ Notice sur le 
Baron Riouffe,”’ 1823. 

Rioult, re’oo’, (Louis Epouarp,) a French painter, 
born at Montdidier in 1790; died in 1855. 

Ripamonte, re-pa-mon’ta, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian 
historian, born at Tignone in 1573 ; died in 1641. 

Ripault. See DESORMEAUX. 

Ripault, re’po’, (Lours MADELEINE,) a French /7¢¢é- 
rateur and Orientalist, born at Orléans in 1775, was a 
nephew of Desormeaux. He was a member of the 
scientific commission of Egypt in 1798, and wrote “ An 
Abridged Description of the Monuments of Upper 
Egypt,” (1800,) also a “‘ History of Marcus Aurelius,” 
(4 vols., 1820.) Died in 1823. 

Ripert. See MONCLAR, DE. 

Rip’ley, (ELEAZAR WHEELOCK,) an American officer, 
| born at Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1782, served with 
distinction in the war of 1812, and was made a major- 
general. Died in 1839. 

Rip’ley, (GEORGE or GREGORY,) an English poet and 
; alchemist, wrote “A Compound of Alchemie.” Died 
in 1490. 

Ripley, (GEorGr,) an able American editor and 
scholar, born at Greenfield, Massachusetts, in 1802. 
Among his publications are “Edited Specimens of 
Foreign Standard Literature,” (14 vols., 1838-42,) and 
“ Hand-Book of Literature and the Fine Arts,” (1852- 
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§4,) conjointly with Bayard Taylor. In 1849 he became | 


literary editor of the New York “ Tribune.” He was 
associated as chief editor with Mr. C. A. Dana in the 
publication of Appleton’s ““ New American Cyclopedia,” 
(16 vols. large 8vo, 1858-63.) 


See Attrzong, ‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Ripley, (HENRY Jonzs,) D.D., an American Bap- 
tist divine, born at Boston in 1798, became professor of 
biblical literature at the Newton Theological Institution, 
Massachusetts. He has published “ Notes on the Four 
Gospels,” and other theological works. 

Ripley, (James W.,) an American general, born in 
Connecticut in 1797, graduated at West Point in 1814. 
He became a captain in 1825, a lieutenant-colonel in 
1854, and a brigadier-general in 1861. Died in 1870. 

Ripley, (RosweE tv S.,) an American general, born in 
Ohio about 1824, graduated at West Point in 1843. He 
published “ The War in Mexico,” (2 vols., 1849.) He 
fought against the Union at Antietam, September 17, 
1862. Died at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1863. 

Rip’on, (FREDERICK JOHN ROoBINsON,) first EARL 
oF, an English minister of state, born in London in 
1782, was a younger son of Lord Grantham. He began 
public life as a moderate Tory. He became a member 
of the board of admiralty in 1810, and vice-president of 
the board of trade in 1812. In January, 1823, he was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer. When Canning 
became prime minister, in 1827, he obtained the office of 
colonial secretary, and entered the House of Lords, with 
the title of Lord Goderich. He was prime minister 
from the death of Canning, August, 1827, to January, 
1828. In the Whig ministry formed in 1830 he was 
colonial secretary and lord privy seal. He was created 
Earl of Ripon about 1833, and resigned office in 1834. 
In 1841 he accepted the presidency of the board of trade 
from Sir Robert Peel, who appointed him president 
of the Indian board in 1843. He resigned with Peel in 
1846. Died in 1859. 


See Wittram JerpAn, ‘‘ Men I have known,”’ London, 1866. 


Riposo, Il. See FICHERELLI. 

Ripperda, de, deh rip-pér’da, (JAN WILLEM,) DUKE, 
an adventurer and diplomatist, was born at Groningen 
(Holland) in 1680. He served in the Dutch army, and 
attained the rank of colonel. About 1715 he was sent 
as envoy to Madrid to negotiate a commercial treaty. 
Having acquired the favour of Alberoni and the King 
of Spain, he abjured the Protestant religion in 1718, and 
was appointed director of the royal manufactories. He 
negotiated a secret treaty between the King of Spain 
and the emperor Charles VI. in 1725, and was rewarded 
with the title of duke. He was prime minister of Spain 
for a few months in 1726-27, and his next step was into 
prison, from which he escaped about 1729. He entered 
the service of the King of Morocco about 1732. Died 
at Tetuan in 1737. 

See ‘Vie du Duc de Ripperda,” par P. M. B., 1739, which was 
translated into English by JoHN CAMPBELL, 1739; “‘ Vidadel Duque 
de Ripperda,’”’ Madrid, 1740; G. Moors, “ Lives of Cardinal Albe- 
roni and the Duke de Ripperda,’’ 1806. 

Rippingill, rip’ing-gil, ? (EDWARD VILLIERS,) an 
English painter, born at King’s Lynn in 1798; died in 
1859. 

Riquet. See CARAMAN, DE. 

Riquet, re’ka’, (PIERRE PAuL,) Baron de Bonrepos, 
a French engineer, born at Béziers in 1604, was a rela- 
tive of the famous Mirabeau. He acquired honourable 
distinction as the projector and engineer of the great 
canal of Languedoc, which extends from the Garonne 
to the Mediterranean. It was commenced in 1667 and 
finished about 1680. Died in 1680. 

See Anpreossy, “‘ Histoire du Canal du Midi ;’ Decampk, “ Eloge 
de P. Riquet,”’ 1812. 

Riquetti. See MIRABEAU. 

Risbeck, ris’bék, (CASPAR,) a German publicist, born 
near Mentz in 1749 or 1750. His reputation is founded 
on “ Letters of a French Traveller about Germany,” (2 
vols., 1783,) in which he exposed with ability the political 
and social evils which prevailed in that country. Died 
in 1786. 

See J. Pezzu, “ Biographisches Denkmal J. C. Risbeck’s,”’ 1786; 
HirscuinG, “‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch.” 
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Ris’don, (TRistRAM,) an English topographer, born — 
in Devonshire in 1580; died in 1640, | 

Rish’i, a Sanscrit word, signifying “saint” or “sage,” _ 
and applied in the Hindoo mythology to certain sages 
or demi-gods, among whom Kasyapa, Viswamitra, and | 
Gautama are perhaps the most worthy of mention. 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” | 

Ris’ley, (THomas,) an English Puritan preacher, | 
born near Warrington in 1630. He was ejected as a 
nonconformist in 1662. Died in 1716. | 

Risso, rés’so, (ANTONIO,) a distinguished Italian 
naturalist, born at Nice in 1777. He made discoveries 
in the zoology of the Mediterranean, and published, be- — 
sides other works, “The Ichthyology of Nice,” (1810,) 
and a “ Natural History of the Principal Productions — 
of Southern Europe,” etc., (5 vols., 1826,) both in French. 
Died in 1845. 

Rist, rist, (JOHANN,) a once popular German poet, 
born near Hamburg in 1607. He wrote dramas and ~ 
religious poems, which are said by a French critic to be — 
elegant in style but devoid of sentiment. Died in 1667. 

Ristori, rés-to’ree, (ADELAIDE,) a celebrated Italian 
actress, born in Venetia in 1821. She has performed 
with great applause both in tragedy and comedy. She 
visited the United States in September, 1866. “In ac- 
cording to Ristori the highest order of dramatic genius, 
we merely allow what has long since been decided beyond 
appeal by the critical tribunals of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, England, and Spain. What Shakspeare is among 
dramatists, Ristori is among actors.” (“ Atlantic Monthly” 
for April, 1867.) 

Risuefio, re-swan/yo, written also Risvenno, (Jos#,) 

a Spanish painter and sculptor, born at Granada in 
1652, was a pupil of Alonzo Cano. Died in 1721. 

Ritchie, ritch’e, originally Ogden, (Mrs. ANNA Cora 
Mowart,) an American authoress and actress, born in 
Bordeaux, France, of American parents, about 1822, 
She was married first to a Mr. Mowatt, and afterwards 
to Mr. W. Ritchie, an editor, of Richmond, Virginia, 
about 1854. She published, besidés other works, 
“Pelayo, or the Cavern of Covadonga,” a poem, a 
comedy entitled “Fashion,” (1845,) and “ Armand,” a 
drama, (1847.) She made her début as an actress about 
1845. Died in 1870, 

See “Autobiography of an Actress,” by Anna C. RitcuHiE; 
GRISwoLp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.’’ 

Ritchie, ritch’e, (JosePH,) an Englishman who ac- 
companied Captain Lyon in an expedition to Central 
Africa. He died during the journey, in 1819. 

Ritchie, ritch’e, (LerrcuH,) a British journalist and 
novelist, born at Greenock about 1800. Among his 
novels are “ Schinderhannes, or the Robber of the 
Rhine,” (1848,) “The Game of Life,” (1851,) and “ The 
Magician,” (3 vols., 1853.) He contributed to several 
London journals and magazines. In the latter part of 
his life he was an editor of ‘ Chambers’s Journal” of 
Edinburgh, Died in 1865. 

Ritchie, (THoMAs,) an American journalist and poli- 
tician of the Democratic party, was born at Tappahan- 
nock, Virginia, in 1778. In 1804 he became editor of the 
“Richmond Enquirer,” over which he continued to 
preside for forty years, and which, under his editorship, 
was, for a time, the most influential journal of his party. 
Died in 1854. 4 

Rit’/ner, (JosepH,) an American Governor, born near 
Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1780. He served in the legis- 
lature of that State from 1820 to 1827, and was nomi- 
nated for the office of Governor by the Anti-Masonic 
party in 1829, but was not elected. In 1835 he was 
chosen Governor for three years. He was an efficient 
promoter of common schools, and was distinguished for 
his opposition to slavery. Died in 1869. 

Ritschl, ritsh’l, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
philologist, and professor of classical literature at Bonn, 
was bern in Thuringia in 1806. He published several 
critical treatises on the classics, and a number of anti- 
quarian works. His edition of Plautus (3 vols., 1848- 
53) is highly praised. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rit’son, (IsAac,) an English writer, born near Pen- 
rith in 1761, resided in London, Died in 1789. 
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Ritson, (JoserH,) an English antiquary and poetical 
critic, born at Stockton (Durham) in 1752, resided mostly 
in London. He published many works, among which 
are “Observations on (Warton’s) History of English 
Poetry,” (1782,) “Ancient Songs from the Time of 
Henry III. to 1688,” (1790,) and ‘ Robin Hood,” (1795.) 
Died in 1803. 

See Sir N. Harris Nicovas, “‘ Life and Letters of J. Ritson,” 
1833; Hastewoon, ‘Life of J. Ritson,” 1824; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for January, 1806; ‘Fraser’s Magazine’? for May, 1834; 
“Monthly Review” for September, 1803. 

Rit/ten-house, (DAVID,) an eminent American as- 
tronomer and mathematician, born at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, on the 8th of April, 1732. He worked on 
his father’s farm in his early youth, learned to make 
cocks without instruction, and made himself master of 
Newton’s “ Principia” about 1750. It is stated that he 


discovered the method of fluxions before the age of 


nineteen. He learned Latin after he was nineteen or 


“twenty years old. He worked for some years at the 


trade of clock-maker at Norriton, in Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania. About 1767 he constructed an 
orrery, which was purchased by Princeton College. 
He also made mathematical instruments of a superior 
quality. His first communication to the American 
Philosophical Society was a calculation of the transit 
of Venus which occurred on the 3d of June, 1769, and 
which he observed with success. In 1764 he married 
Eleanor Colston. He was elected treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania in 1777, and continued to fill that office until 
1789. During this period he was employed to determine 
the boundaries of Pennsylvania. He was chosen presi- 


~dent of the American Philosophical Society in 1791, 


and became first director of the Mint, at Philadelphia, 
in 1792. In 1795 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. Having lost his first wife, he mar- 
ried Hannah Jacobs, of Philadelphia, about 1774. On 
account of ill health, he resigned in 1795 the direction 
of the Mint, which he had organized by arduous and 
successful efforts. He contributed numerous scientific 
treatises to the “Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society.” Died in Philadelphia, June, 1796. 
“ Were we called upon,” says Renwick, “ to assign him 
a rank among the philosophers whom America has 
produced, we should place him, in point of scientific 
merit, as second to Franklin alone. . . . He had shown 
himself the equal, in point of learning and skill as an 
observer, to any practical astronomer then living.” 

See James Renwick, “ Life of David Rittenhouse,” in SPARKS’S 
*‘American Biography,’’ vol. vii.; W. Barron, ‘‘ Life of David 
Rittenhouse,’’ 1813; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans,”’ vol. ii. 

Ritter, rit’ter, (HEINRICH,) a German philosopher 
and historian, born at Zerbst in 1791. He became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Berlin about 1824, and removed 
to Gottingen in 1837. He published a number of works 
on philosophy, etc. His principal work is a ‘‘ History 
of Philosophy,” (‘‘ Geschichte der Philosophie,” 12 vols., 
1829-53,) which is highly esteemed. It has been well 
translated into English by A. J. W. Morrison, (4 vols. 
8vo, 1838-46.) Ritter is called an Eclectic philosopher. 


See Brockuaus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 


Rit/ter, (HENRY,) an artist, born at Montreal, in 
Canada, about-1815, studied painting at Hamburg and 
Dusseldorf. Among his principal works may be named 
“Jndians Flying from a Burning Prairie.” Died in 1853. 

Ritter, (JOHANN DANIEL,) a German scholar and 
writer on Roman antiquities, etc., was born near Bres- 
lau in 1709; died at Wittenberg in 1775. 

Ritter, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a German natural phi- 
losopher, born at Samitz, in Silesia, in 1776. He wrote 
“Memoirs on Physics and Chemistry,” (3 vols., 1806,) 
and an autobiography, (2 vols., 1810.) Died at Munich 
in 1810. 

Ritter, (Jos—epH IGNaz,) a German Catholic theo- 
logian, born near Griineberg in 1787. He became in 
1823 professor of ecclesiastical history at Bonn, Died 
in 1857. 

Ritter, (KARL,) an eminent German geographer, born 
at Quedlinburg in 1779. Having travelled in Switzer- 
land, France, and Italy, he succeeded Schlosser as pro- 


fessor of history at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1819. His: 
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“ Portico of a History of the European Nations before 
Herodotus” came out in 1820, In 1822 he published 
the first volume of the second and enlarged edition of 
his ‘Geography in Relation to the Nature and History 
of Man,” (“Die Erdekunde im Verhaltniss zur Natur 
und zur Geschichte des Menschen,” 18 vols., 1822-59,) 
which is esteemed his greatest work. Among his other 
productions we may name “A Glance at Palestine and 
its Christian Population,” “The Colonization of New 
Zealand,” (1842,) and ‘‘The Jordan and the Navigation 
of the Dead Sea,” (1850.) Ritter was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. He has been called the founder of 
the science of comparative geography. Died in Berlin 
in 1859. 

See W. L. Gacz, “Life of Karl Ritter,”” New York, 1867; 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1837; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Rittershuys, rit’/ters-hois’, or Rittershausen, rit’- 
ters-héw’zen, [Lat. RrrrersHu’stus,| (CONRAD,) a Ger- 
man jurist and able critic, born at Brunswick in 1560. 
He became professor of law at Altorf. He was a good 
classical scholar, and wrote commentaries on Phzedrus, 
Oppian, and other authors. Died in 1613. 

See ‘‘ Vita C. Rittershusii,”” by his son Gzorc; M. Apam, 
“Vitae Germanorum Jurisconsultorum.” 

Rittershuys, (NIKOLAUS,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Altorf in 1597. He wrote “ Genealogy of 
Emperors, Kings,” etc., (‘Genealogia Imperatorum, 
Regum, etc., 1400-1664,” 1674.) Died in 1670. 


Ritzio. See Rizzio. 
Rivail. See RIvauLr. 
Rivallius. See RIvautr. 


Rivalz, re’val’, (ANTOINE,) a French painter and 
engraver, born at Toulouse in 1667; died in 1735. 

His father, JEAN Prerre, born in 1625, was a painter 
at Toulouse, where he died in 1706. 

Rivard, re’var’, (DENIS,) a French surgeon and 
lithotomist, born at Neufchateau, practised at Lunéville. 
Died in 1746. 

Rivard, (DOMINIQUE FRANGOIS,) a French mathe- 
matician, born at Neufchateau in 1697. He was professor 
in the College of Beauvais for forty years, and published 
several valuable works on geometry and mathematics. 
Died in Paris in 1778. 

Rivarol, re’va’rol’, (ANTOINE,) a witty and satirical 
French writer, born at Bagnols, in Languedoc, in 1753, 
assumed the title of Count de Rivarol. He was cele- 
brated for his colloquial powers, and abounded in that 
ready wit which goes far to justify all pretensions and 
to excuse all excesses of audacity. He produced in 
1784 an able “ Essay on the Universality of the French 
Language,” and a free translation of Dante’s “ Inferno,” 
which had a great success. His talent for satire, irony, 
and persiflage was displayed in a series of lampoons 
against living authors, entitled “Little Almanac of 
Great Men,” (“Petit Almanach des grands Hommes,” 
1788.) He also gained distinction as a journalist. He 
married an English lady named Flint. Having identi- 
fied himself with the royalist party, he emigrated in 
1792. Died in Berlin in 1801. 

See Cusrires-PALMEzEAux, ‘‘ Vie de Rivarol,’”’ 1803: ImBERT 
DE LA PraTiERE, ‘‘ Vie de Rivarol,’”? 1808; Lonce-Curnirr, 
‘**Rivarol, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,’’ 1858; SatnTE-Bruve, ‘ Cause- 
ries du Lundi,”’ tome v.; Lrscure, ‘‘ Rivarol, sa Vie et ses Ou- 
vrages,’’ 1862; ‘‘ Notice sur Rivarol,’’ by his wife, 1802; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Rivarol, (CLAUDE FRANGol!s,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Bagnols in 1762. He was a captain 
in the army, and a royalist emigrant in 1791. Having 
returned to Paris as a secret agent of the Bourbons, 
he was imprisoned twenty-two months, (1795-97.) He 
wrote dramas, verses, etc. Died in 1848. 

Rivarola, re-v4-ro’l4, (ALFONSO,) a promising Italian 
painter, born at Ferrara in 1607, was a pupil of Carlo 
Bononi. Among his works is ‘The Brazen Serpent.” 
Died in 1640. 

Rivas, de, DuKr. See SAAVEDRA. 

Rivaud de la Raffiniére, re’vd’ deh 14 r2’fe’n e-air’, 
{OLIVIER MAcovux,) a French general, born in Poitou 
in 1766. He served with distinction at Marengo and 
Austerlitz. Died in 1839. 
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Rivault, re’vd’, [Lat. Rivat/.ius,] (AYMaR,) written 
also Rivail, a French jurist, born about 1490. He was 
counsellor to the parliament of Grenoble, and wrote a 
“ History of the Civil or Roman Law,” (‘ Historia Juris 
civilis,” £527.) 

Rivault, (Davip,) a French writer, born at Laval 
about 1571. He was appointed preceptor to the young 
king Louis XIII. in 1612. He published, besides other 
works, “Minerva Armed, or the Union of Literature 
and Arms,” (Minerva armata, sive de Conjungendis 
Literis et Armis,” r610,) and ‘ Archimedis Opera,” 
(1615.) Died in 1616. 

Rivaz, de, deh re’va’, (PreRRE JOSEPH,) a Swiss 
mechanist and inventor, born at Saint Gingolph, on the 
Lake of Geneva, in 1711; died in 1772. 

Rive, rév, (JosEPH JEAN,) a French bibliographer, 
born at Apt in 1730. He wrote numerous works, and 
was librarian to the Duc de la Valliere. Died in 1791. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Rive, de la, (AuGuSTE.) See La RIVE, DE. 

Rivera, re-va’r4, (JosE FRucruoso,) a South Amer- 
ican general, born about 1790, was a Gaucho, He was 
elected president of the republic of Uruguay in 1830 
for four years. Died in 1854. 

Riverius. See RIVIERE. 

Riv’ers, (ANrHONY WOODVILLE or WYDEVILLE,) 
EARL OF, an accomplished English peer, born in 1442, 
was a brother of the queen of Edward IV. After the 
death of that king he had charge of the young heir to 
the throne. He was beheaded by Richard III., without 
a form of trial, in 1483. He left some original poems 
and translations from the classics, which are commended. 
(Cunningham’s ‘History of England,” vol. i.) 

Riv’ers, (WILLIAM J.,) born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1822, became professor of Greek literature 
at South Carolina College in 1856. He has published 
several works, in prose and verse. 

Rives, reevz, (JOHN C.,) an American editor, born 
in Kentucky about 1796. With F. P. Blair, he founded 
at Washington “The Congressional Globe” about. 1830. 
He continued to publish that journal until his death, 
in 1864. 

Rives, (WILLIAM C.,) an American Senator, born in 
Nelson county, Virginia, in May, 1793. He studied law, 
and was elected a member of Congress in 1823. He was 
sent as minister to France in 1829, returned in 1832, and 
was then elected to the Senate of the United States by the 
legislature of Virginia. Having resigned his seat in 1834, 
he was re-elected in 1835. In 1840 he was elected a 
Senator for a third term. He was minister to France 
again from 1849 to 1853. He published the “Life and 
Times of James Madison,” (3 vols., 1859-68, unfinished.) 
He was a member of the Confederate Congress from 
February, 1862, until the end of the rebellion. Died in 
April, 1868. 

‘ ae the “‘ Democratic Review’? for January, 1838, (with a por- 
rait. 


Rivet, re’va’, [Lat. Rivr/rus,] (ANDRE,) a French 
Protestant minister and biblical critic, born at Saint- 
Maxent in 1572 or 1573. He became professor of 
theology at Leyden in 1620, and was governor of the 
young Prince of Orange, (William III. of England.) 
He wrote several works on theology. Died at Breda 
in 1651. “ Rivet,” says Hallam, “was the highest name 
among the Calvinists,” (2.2. in the department of sacred 
criticism.) 

See Dauser, “Oratio funebris in Excessum A. Riveti,”’ 1651 ; 
Haaa, “La France protestante.”” 

Rivet de Champvernon, re’vi’ deh shn’vér’ndn’, 
(GUILLAUME,) a Protestant minister, born at Saint- 
Maxent in 1580, was a brother of the preceding. He 
wrote on theology. Died in 1651. 

Rivet dela Grange, re’v¥/ deh 18 grnzh,(ANTOINE,) 
a learned French Benedictine, born at Confolens in 1683. 
He was punished for opposition to the bull “ Unigenitus” 
by confinement in a monastery at Mans, He projected 
a great work entitled “‘ The Literary History of France,” 
of which he composed 9 vols., (1733-50.) He died a 
1749. His work was continued by Clémencet and others. 


See C. L. TartianpiEr, “ Eloge historique de Dom Rivet,” in 
the ninth volume of the ‘‘ Literary History of France.” ; 


RUZZLO 
Rivetus. See Rivet, (ANDRE.) 
Riviere. See Mercikr and LARIVIERE. 


Riviere, re-ve-air’, [Lat. Rrve/rtus,] (LAZARE,) a 
French medical writer, born at Montpellier in 1589. 
His ‘ Praxis Medica” (‘‘Medical Practice,” 1640) was 
often reprinted. Died in 1655. 

Riviere, de, deh re’ve-air’, (CHARLES FRANCOIS de 
Riffardeau—deh re’féx’dd’,) Duc, a French royalist 
officer, born at Ferté-sur-Cher in 1763. He was sen- 
tenced to death as an accomplice of Pichegru in 1804, 
but his life was saved by the empress Josephine. Died 
in 1828. 

Riviere, de la, deh 14 re’ve-air’, (ROCH LE BAILLIF, 
rosh leh bal’yéf’,) Stzur, a French physician, born at 
Falaise ; died in Paris in 1605, 

Rivieren, van, van re-vee’ren, [Lat. Rtv/1us, | (JEAN,) 
a Belgian monk, born at Louvain in 1599. He wrote a 
“Life of Saint Augustine,” (1646.) Died in 166s. 

Riv’/ing-ton, (JAMES,) an English printer and book- 
seller, born in London about 1724, emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and founded in New York a journal entitled the 
“New York Gazetteer, or the Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Hudson’s River, and Quebec Weekly Advertiser.” In 
consequence of his denunciations of the patriots, his 
press was destroyed in 1775 by a party of American 
soldiers. He subsequently resumed the publication of 
his journal, under the title of the ‘‘ Royal Gazette.” After 
the evacuation of New York by the British he changed 
the name of his paper to “ Rivington’s New York Ga- 
zette and Universal Advertiser.” Died in 1802, 

See Duycxkinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ vol. i. 

Rivinus, re-vee/nts, (ANDREAS,) a German. philolo- 
gist and physician, born at Halle in 1600 or 1601. His 
proper name was BACHMANN. He was professor of 
poetry and medicine at Leipsic. Died in 1656. 

See Kromayer, ‘‘ Programma ad Funus A. Rivini,’’ 1656. 


Rivinus, (AUGUST QUIRINUS,) an eminent botanist 
and anatomist, son of the preceding, was born at Leipsic 
in 1652. He became professor of physiology and botany 
in his native city in 1691. His chief work is “General 
Introduction to Botany,” (“ Introductio generalis in Rem 
Herbariam,” 1690,) in which he proposed a classifica- 
tion of plants founded on the form of the corolla. Died 
in 1723. 

See G. F. Jenicuen, ‘‘Programma in A. Q. Rivini Obitum,’ 
1724; ‘* Biographie Universelle ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’ “Bio- 
graphie Médicale.” 

Rivius. See RIVIFREN. 

Rivoli, DuKr or. See MASsENA, 

Rizi, re-¢ee’, ? (FRANCISCO,) DON, a Spanish painter, 
born in Madrid in 1608, was a pupil of Carduccio. He 
became first painter to Philip LV. about 1656. He had 
great fertility of invention and facility of execution, but 
contributed to the decline of art by his superficial habits. 
Died in 1685. 

Rizi, (JUAN,) a Spanish painter, born at Madrid in 
1595, was a brother of the preceding. Died in 1675. 

Rizo-Rhangabé, ree’zo ran/g4-be, (ALEXANDER,) 
also written Rhizos-Rhangavis, an eminent Greek 
poet, orator, and statesman, was born about 1810. He 
published in 1837 a collection of poems, among which is 
a drama called “The Eve,” (‘A ILapayuovy,) and in 1842 
“Hellenic Antiquities,” (“ Antiquités Helléniques,”) in 
French. In 1845 he was appointed professor of archze- 
ology at Athens. He was minister of foreign affairs 
from April, 1856, to June, 1859. The second volume 
of “Hellenic Antiquities” appeared in 1855. He was 
appointed minister to the United States in 1867. 

Rizzio or Ritzio, rit’se-o, written also Riccio, 
(DAvip,) an Italian musician, born in Piedmont about 
1540. He went to Edinburgh about 1563, in the train 
of the ambassador from Savoy, and gained the favour 
of Mary Queen of Scots, who employed him as her 
French secretary. “He became,” says Froude, “ the 
queen’s inseparable companion in the council-room and 
the cabinet. She kept late hours, and he was often alone 
with her till midnight. He had the control of all the 
business of the state.” The same historian, alluding to 
the injurious influence of Rizzio over Mary Stuart, says, 
“The counsels of David Ritzio were worth an army to 
English liberty.” (‘ History of England,” vol. viii. chap. 
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ix.) He was dragged from the queen’s presence and 
assassinated by Lord Darnley and others, in 1566. 


See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. iv. chaps. xliii, and 
xliv.; Rosertson, ‘‘ History of Scotland,’’ 


Robbia, della, del’/J4 rob’be-4, (ANDREA,) an Italian 
sculptor, born at Florence in 1444. He worked in 
marble and enamelled terra-cotta. Died in 1527. 

His son GIOVANNI, born in 1470, was a sculptor. 
Another son, GIROLAMO, went to France, and was 
employed by Francis I. He made a marble statue of 
Catherine de Médicis at Saint-Denis. 

See BARBET DE Jovy, “ Les Della Robbia, Etude.” 

Robbia, della, (Luca,) a famous sculptor and 
worker in enamelled terra-cotta, born at Florence about 
1390 or 1400, was.a brother or an uncle of Andrea. 
He adorned with bassi-rilievi the Campanile of the 
Cathedral of Florence, and made a bronze door for the 
sacristy of the same. He invented the enamelled terra- 
cotta, and acquired a European reputation by the fabri- 
cation of figures of this material, which are called “ della 
Robbia” ware. Died in 1463, or, as some say, 1482. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Rob’bins, (AsHuR,) an American lawyer and states- 
man, born at Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1757, settled 
in Rhode Island, and was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1825. He served in the Senate fourteen years. 
Died in 1845. 

Roberjot, ro’bér’zho’, (CLAUDE,) a French diplo- 
matist, born at Macon in £753, was a republican member 
of the Convention, (1793.) With Bonnier and Debry, he 
represented France at the Congress of Rastadt, in 1799. 
He was assassinated by Austrian soldiers just after he 
departed from Rastadt, in April of that year. 

Rob/ert or BAVARIA, born in 1352, was elected Em- 
peror of Germany in 1400. He attempted to conquer 
the Milanese, but was defeated by Visconti in rqo1. 
Died in 1410. 

Rob/ert |Fr. pron. ro’bair’; Lat. Roper’tus; It. 
RoBER?’O, ro-bér’to| I., King of France, was the second 
son of Robert the Strong, Duke of France. After the 
death of his brother Eudes, 898 a.p., the throne was 
obtained by Charles the Sim ple. In 922 the malcontent 
barons revolted against Charles, and proclaimed Robert 
as his successor. In 923 the army of Robert gained a 
victory over that of his rival; but Robert was killed in 
the action. . 

Robert II, King of France, born at Orléans in 971, 
was a son of Hugh Capet, whom he succeeded in 996. 
He was reputed to be very devout, but was excommu- 
nicated by the pope for his marriage with a cousin in 
the fourth degree. In 1024 he refused the imperial 
crown, offered to him by the Italians. His reign was 
pacific. He died in 1031, and left the throne to his son 
Henry. 

See Raout Gtaser, “ Chronique ; 
Générale.” 

Robert or Anjou, King of Naples, born about 1275, 
was a son of Charles II. He began to reign in 13009, 
and waged war against the emperor Henry VII. He 
was the judge selected to decide whether Petrarch was 
qualified to receive the crown of poet-laureate. Died 
in 1343. 

Robert I. or Scortanp. See BRUCE, (ROBERT.) 

Rob’ert IIL, King of Scotland, born in 1316, was the 
first king of the House of Stewart or Stuart. The family 
name was originally ALLAN, or ALAN. (See STUART 
Famity.) His mother, Marjory, was a daughter of 
Robert Bruce, and his father, Walter Allan, was the 
high steward of Scotland. He acted as regent from 
1338 to 1341, and again while David II. was held as 
a prisoner by the English, (1346-57.) He succeeded 
David II. in 1371. Among the important events of his 
reign were a war against the English, and the battle of 
Otterburne, (1388.) Died in 1390. 

See Burton, “ History of Scotland,” vol. iii. chap. xxvi. 

Robert III, King of Scotland, born about 1340, was 
a son of Robert II. His baptismal name was John; 
but John Baliol (called “King John”) had rendered this 
so unpopular that it was changed to Robert. He began 
to reign in 1390. Hostilities were renewed between the 
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Scotch and English in 1399, and the former were de 
feated at Homildon Hill, in 1402. Robert died in 1406, 
leaving the throne to his son, James I. 

See Burton, “‘ History of Scotland,” chap. xxvi. 

Robert [Fr. pron. ro-bair’] I, Duke of Normandy, 
surnamed LE DIABLE, leh de’Abl’, (“the Devil,”) was a 
son of Richard II. He succeeded his brother, Richard 
III., in 1027. In 1035 he made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, on his return from which he died at Nicaea 
in July, 1035. He was succeeded by his son, William 
the Conqueror of England. 

See Deppina, “ Histoire de Normandie;’” A. Devitte, ‘‘ Notice 
historique sur Robert le Diable,”’ 1836. 

Robert II, Duke of Normandy, surnamed Curr- 
Hose or SHORT-SHANKS, born about 960, was the eldest 
son of William I. surnamed the Conqueror. He was 
brave, but imprudent and unstable. He obtained the 
dukedom of Normandy in 1087. In 1096 he went to 
Palestine as a Jeader of the first crusade. He distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Antioch and at the battle 
of Dorylaum, (1097,) and returned home in Iroo. In 
his absence his younger brother, Henry, obtained pos- 
session of the throne of England, left vacant by the 
death of William Rufus. In the war that ensued between 
Robert and Henry, the former was defeated and taken 
prisoner in 1106. He was confined at Cardiff until his 
death, in 1134. 

See DeEppine, ‘‘ Histoire de Normandie ;’?’ OrDERICUS VITALIS, 
** History of Normandy.’’ 

‘ Robert I., Count of Artois, born in 1216, was a son 
of Louis VIIL. of France. He accompanied his brother, 
Saint Louis, in a crusade against the Saracens, and was 
killed at Mansourah in 1250. 

His son RoBER?, born in 1250, gained a victory over 
the English near Dax in 1296, and over the Flemings 
at Furnes in 1297. He was killed in battle in 1302. 

Robert III, Count of Artois, a grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1287. He was banished by Philip 
VI. of France in 1332, and entered the service of Edward 
IIL. of England. Died in 1343. 

Robert, ro’bair’, (CESAR ALPHONSE,) a French sur- 
geon and medical writer, born at Marseilles in 1801, 
He became a resident of Paris. 

Robert, (CLAUDE,) a French ecclesiastical historian, 
born near Bar-sur-Seine in 1564 or 1565. His chief 
work is ‘ Christian Gaul,” (“Gallia Christiana,”’ 1626,) 
which was continued by the Benedictines and extended 
to thirteen volumes, (1785.) Died in 1637. 

See E. Socarp, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Claude Robert.” 

Robert, ro/bért, (ERNST FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a 
German /ittérateur, of Jewish extraction, born at Berlin 
in 1778, was a brother of Rahel Varnhagen von Ense. 
He was the author of poems, tales, and dramas. Died 
in 1832. 

Robert, (FRANGOIS,) a French geographer, born near 
Chalons-sur-Sa6ne in 1737. He published, besides other 
works, a ‘Geographical Dictionary,” (1818.) Died in 
1819. 

Robert, (HuBERT,) an excellent French painter of 
architecture, etc., was born in Paris in 1733. He studied 
in Rome, and passed twelve years in Italy, (1753-65.) 
He painted views of the monuments and ruins of Rome. 
After his return to Paris he was appointed keeper of 
the royal cabinet and desstnateur of the royal gardens. 
Died in Paris in 1808. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Robert, (Louis LEopo.p,) an eminent painter, born 
at Chaux-le-Fonds, in the canton of Neufchatel, in 1794. 
He was a pupil of Girardet and of David. In 1818 
he went to Italy, in which he passed the remainder of 
his life. He represented Italian life and scenery with 
fidelity in numerous works, among which are “The 
Neapolitan Improvisator,” (1824,) "« The Vintage in 
Tuscany,” ‘The Reapers of the Pontine Marshes,” and 
“The Departure of the Fishermen of the Adriatic,” 
(1835.) He committed suicide at Venice in 1835. This 
act is ascribed to a passion for Charlotte, a daughter of 
Joseph Bonaparte. 


See E. Dettcruzs, ‘‘ Notice sur Ja Vie de L. Robert,” 
FEUILLET DE ConcHEs, “L. Robert, sa Vie et ses CEuvres,’ 
**Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Robert, (Louis VALENTIN ELtas,) a French sculp- 
tor, born at Etampes about 1818. 

Robert, (Nicovas,) a French miniature- and flower- 
painter, born at Langres about 1610. He commenced a 
work called “ Recueil de Velins,” Died in Paris in 1684. 

Robert, (PauL Ponce ANYOINE,) a French painter 
and engraver, born near Rheims in 1686; died in 1733. 

Robert, (PrerRE FRANGoISs JosEPH,) a French regi- 
cide, born at Gimnée in 1763, was a friend of Danton, 
He married Mademoiselle de Keralio, the authoress. 
Died in 1826. 

Robert de Courtenay, ro’bair’ deh koort’na’, a 
French prince, a son of Pierre de Courtenay, became 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople in 1220. Died in 1228, 

Robert de Vaugondy, ro’bair’ deh vd’gin‘de’, 
(Dipter,) a French geographer, born in Paris in 1723. 
He published an “ Atlas of France and Europe,” (1785,) 
and other works. Died in 1786. 

Robert de Vaugondy, (GILLEs,) a French geogra- 
pher, born in Paris in 1688, was the father of the pre- 
ceding, and a grandson of Nicolas Sanson. He produced 
a “Universal Atlas,” (1758.) Died in 1766. 

Robert of Avesbury, an English chronicler, author 
of an unfinished “ History of the Reign of Edward III.,” 
which comes down to 1356. Died about 1360. 

Robert of Bavaria. See RUPERT’, PRINCE. 

Robert of Geneva, (Anti-Pope,) born in 1342, was 
elected pope in 1378, in opposition to Urban VI. He 
took the name of Clement VIL, reigned at Avignon, 
and was recognized by the French and Spaniards, Died 
in 1394. 

Robert of Gloucester, an English chronicler of 
the thirteenth century. He wrote, in verse, a chronicle 
or history of England from fabulous times down to 
the death of Henry III. De Quincey speaks of this 
chronicle as “the very earliest of all English books.” 

See the interesting account of De Quincey’s interview with George 
IIL., in his ‘‘ Autobiographic Sketches.” 

Robert the Strong, [Fr. RoBERT LE Fort, ro’bair’ 
leh for,}] Count of Anjou and Duke of France, was 
noted as a military chief. He was killed in a fight with 
some Normans, Jed by the famous sea-king Hastings, 
in 866 A.D. He was great-grandfather of Hugh Capet. 

Robert Grosstete. See GROSSETESTE. 

Robert-Fleury, ro’bair’ fluh’re’, (JosErH NICOLAS,) 
a popular French historical painter, was born at Co- 
logne in 1797. We was elected a member of the 
Institute in 1850. Among his works are ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini” and “Charles V. at the Monastery of Saint 
Just.” About 1855 he became professor in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 

Roberti, ro-bér’tee, (ALBERT,) a Belgian painter, 
born at Brussels in 1811. 

Roberti, ro-bér’tee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a me- 
diocre Italian poet and essayist, born at Bassano in 
1719. He was professor of philosophy at Bologna. Died 
in 1786. 

Roberti, (JEAN,) a learned Belgian Jesuit, born at 
Saint-Hubert in 1569; died in 1651. 

Roberto, the Italian for ROBERT, which see. 

Rob/erts, (BENJAMIN S.,) an American general, born 
at Manchester, Vermont, about 1811, graduated at West 
Point in 1835. He was serving with the rank of major 
in New Mexico when the civil war began. In July, 1862, 
he was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers in the 
Union army. 

Rob’erts, (Davin,) an eminent British painter of 
landscapes and architecture, was born at Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh, in 1796. Between 1838 and 1840 he travelled 
in Egypt and Syria, in which he sketched many scenes 
which he afterwards reproduced on canvas. He was 
elected a Royal Academician in 1841. Among his works 
are ‘“‘Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives,” (1841,) 
“Pyramids of Ghizeh,” (1844,) “Ruins of the Great 
Temple of Karnak,” “The Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
(1849,) and “Rome,” (1855.) The splendid work entitled 
“The Holy Land, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia” 
(4° vols., 1842) is illustrated by lithographs of his 
sketches. Died in 1864. 


See Wittiam Jerpan, ‘‘Men I have known,’? London, 1866: 
“Biographical Sketches,’’ by HaArRteT Martineau, eed 


Roberts, (EmMMa,) an English authoress, wrote 
“Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancas- 
ter,” and ‘Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and Tales.”” Died 
at Poonah, in India, in 1840. 

Roberts, (FRANCIS,) an English Puritan minister and 
writer, born in Yorkshire in 1609, became rector of 
Wrington in 1649. He wrote “Key to the Scriptures,” 
(“Clavis Bibliorum,” 1649,) “The True Way to the 
Tree of Life,” (1673,) and other works. Died in 1675. 

Roberts, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born in 1768. 
Among his works is a ‘ Life of Hannah More.” Died 
in 1849. 

Robertson, ro’bair’son’, (ErleNNE GASPARD Ro- 
BERT,) a Belgian aeronaut and natural philosopher, born 
at Liege in 1763. It is stated that he made fifty-nine 
ascensions in balloons. Died in 1837. 

Rob’ert-son, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) an eloquent 
minister and original thinker of the Anglican Church, 
was born in London on the 3d of February, 1816. He 
was the eldest son of Captain Frederick Robertson, of 
the royal artillery. After preparatory studies at Edin- 
burgh, he entered Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1836. 
Among his fellow-students at Oxford was John Ruskin, 
in whom he found a congenial spirit. He would have 
preferred the profession of a soldier ; but, in compliance 
with the wishes of his father, he devoted himself to the 
church. After he left college he improved his health by 
a pedestrian tour among the Alps, and on that occasion 
became acquainted with Miss Helen Denys, whom he 
married in 1842. He served as curate at Cheltenham 
about four years, and became incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, in August, 1847. Though he rather 
shunned than courted popularity, his eloquence and 
originality soon excited general admiration. The libe« 
rality and independence of his principles, however, 
subjected him to persecution from some members of his 
own communion. He belonged to what is called the 
Broad Church. Three series of his sermons have been 
published, and have passed through about eight editions. 
He delivered several ‘‘ Lectures and Addresses on Lit- 
erary and Social Topics,” which have been printed. He 
died August 15, 1853, and was buried at Brighton. 

See Sroprorp A. Brooks, ‘‘ Life and Letters of F. W. Robert- 
son,”’ 2 vols., 1865; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for January, 1866. 

Robertson, (GEoRGE,) an English landscape-painter, 
born in London about 1742; died in 1788. 

Rob/ert-son, (JAMES,) called RABBI ROBERTSON, was 
born at Cromarty, in Scotland, He became professor of 
Oriental languages at Edinburgh in 1751. Died in 1795. 

Robertson, (JAMES,) D.D., a Scottish divine, born in 
1803. He became professor of ecclesiastical history at 
Edinburgh, Died in 1860. 

Robertson, (Rev. JosEPH,) an English writer, born 
in 1726. He wrote an ‘‘Essay on Punctuation,” and 
translated ‘‘Telemachus,” (1795.) Died in 1802. 

Robertson, (PArRICK,) a Scottish judge, versifier, 
and lawyer, noted for his wit and humour, was born in 
1794. He was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates 
in 1842. Died in 1855. 

Robertson, (THoMAS,) an English grammarian, born 
at or near Wakefield. He became a Fellow of Magda- 
lene College, Oxford, in 1532, and Dean of Durham about 
1557- Died about 1560. 

Rob’ert-son, (WILLIAM,) an Irish divine, born in 
Dublin in 1705, is reputed to have been an Arian or 
Unitarian. He wrote “An Attempt to Explain the 
Words Reason, Substance, Person, Creed, Orthodoxy,” 
etc. Died in 1783. 

Robertson, (WILLIAM,) often called PRINCIPAL RoB- 
ERTSON, a celebrated Scottish historian, was born at 
Borthwick, in Edinburghshire, (Mid-Lothian,) September 
19, 1721. His father, the Rev. William Robertson, was 
minister at Borthwick when his son was born. He 
afterwards removed to Edinburgh. Young Robertson 
manifested an ardent devotion to literature from a very 
early age. He began to preach before he was twenty 
years old. He was presented to the living of Gladsmuir, 
in East Lothian, in 1743, and acquired a high reputation 
as an eloquent pulpit orator. He took a prominent part 
in the debates of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, and obtained great influence in ecclesiastical 
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affairs. He was the leader of what was called the mode- 
rate party, and was more inclined to liberality and tole- 
rance than many other members of his church. He has, 
however, been charged, perhap& not without reason, with 
preferring the interests of literature to those of religion. 
In 1759 he published a ‘History of Scotland during the 
Reigns of Mary and of James VI. till his Accession to 
the Crown of England,” which was received with great 
and general favour. It was extolled by Hume, Burke, 
and other eminent critics. He removed to Edinburgh 
about 1759, became one of the king’s chaplains in 1761, 
and principal of the University of Edinburgh in 1762. 
His reputation was increased by his ‘‘ History of the 
Emperor Charles V., with a Sketch of the Political and 
Social State of Europe,” etc., (3 vols., 1769,) which is 
considered his capital work. He afterwards published 
a “History of America,” (2 vols., 1777.) He is gene- 
rally accurate and impartial in the narration of events 
and judicious in the estimation of character. His style 
is elegant, clear, and vigorous, with occasional passages 
of great beauty. As a writer he is remarkable for a 
sustained unimpassioned dignity of manner, which, how- 
ever, too often approaches monotony. In politics he 
was a Whig, with a strong leaning towards republicanism. 
He died in June, 1793. 


See DuGatp Stewart, “Account of the Life and Writings of 
W. Robertson,’’ 1801 ; SuaRD, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ecrits de 
Dr. Robertson ;’’ ‘Memoirs of Adam Smith, W. Robertson, and 
Thomas Reid,”? 1811; BrsHop GrxiG, ‘“‘ Memoir of W. Robertson,” 
prefixed to his works; BrouGuam, ‘‘ Men of Letters in the Time of 
George III.;” Cuampers, ‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen ;’’? ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors;’’ ‘* Monthly Re- 
view” for July and August, 1769. 


Roberval, de, deh ro’bér’val’, (GILES Personne— 
pér’son’, or Personier, pér’so’ne-a’,) a French mathe- 
matician, was born at Roberval, near Senlis, in 1602. 
He removed to Paris in 1627, and formed an intimacy 
with Mersenne. About 1632 he obtained the chair of 
mathematics founded by Ramus at the Collége de 
France. He discovered about 1636 a method to deter- 
mine the area of a cycloid, anda method to determine 
the direction of a tangent at any point of a curve line. 
Among his works are a “Treatise on Indivisibles,” 
(“Traité des Indivisibles,”) and “On the World’s Mo- 
tions and Parts, according to the System of Aristarchus 
the Samian,” (‘“Aristarchi Samii de Mundi Systemate 
Partibus et Motibus,” 1644.) It is related that, having 
been asked how he liked a dramatical performance 
which he had just witnessed, he answered, “ Qu’est-ce 
que cela prouve?” (“ What does that prove?”) Died in 
Paris in 1675. 

Robespierre, ro’bés’pe-air’, (AUGUSTIN Bon Jo- 
SEPH,) called THE YOUNG, a brother of the dictator, 
was born at Arras in 1764. He was elected to the 
National Convention in 1792. When the Convention 
ordered the arrest of his brother, he exclaimed, “ In- 
clude me with him; I partake his crimes!” He was 
executed July 28, 1794. 

Robespierre, rob’es-peer, [Fr. pron. ro’bés’pe-air’,] 
(MAXIMILIEN Marte IsipoRE,) a French demagogue 
and Jacobin, was born at Arras on the 6th of May, 
1758. He was sent to the College of Arras, from which 
he passed in 1770 to the Collége Louis-le-Grand, in 
Paris. His habits at college were studious and regular. 
He studied law, acquired some distinction as an advo- 
cate at Arras, and was sent to the States-General in 
May, 1789, as one of the sixteen representatives of the 
province of Artois. He was a person of small stature, 
and had nothing attractive or imposing in his aspect. 
His voice was weak, his complexion “sea-green,” his 
dispesition reserved and timid, and his moral habits tem- 
perate and regular. According to M. Etienne Dumont, 
he had a sinister aspect, and a continual blinking 
(clignotement) of the eyes. In political opinions he was 
a radical democrat. He spoke often in the Constituent 
Assembly and in the Jacobin Club, over which he 
soon acquired a predominant influence. While men of 
greater talents wasted their energies in vain efforts to 
reform the old régime by half-way measures and tem- 
porizing expedients, he seems to have perceived the 


necessity of a radical revolution. ‘He will go far,” says | gloomy temper. 


Mirabeau ; “for he believes all he says.” 


In the Constituent Assembly he maintained a position 
somewhat independent of party. He defended with zeal 
the interests of the inferior clergy, advocated the abo- 
lition of the death-penalty, (May, 1791,) and made a 
vehement speech against the re-election of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, on which question he differed from the other chiefs 
of the gauche, On critical occasions he usually presented 
himself to the people as a resigned and devoted victim 
whom nefarious persons designed to immolate because 
he loved the people too well. Thus, after he had de- 
nounced the king, the ministry, etc., June 21, 1791, he 
said, “I know that I sharpen against myself a thousand 
daggers ; but if in the first stage of the Revolution, when 
I was scarcely knownin the National Assembly, I offered 
my life as a sacrifice to truth, now that the approbation 
of my fellow-citizens has rewarded me for this sacrifice, 
I should receive almost as a benefit a death which shall 
prevent me from witnessing the public calamities which 
I foresee to be inevitable.” In December, 1791, he 
opposed in a speech the declaration of war against 
the Emperor of Germany which was proposed by the 
Girondists. Although not’ a great orator, he was 
always plausible, and more logical than the most of his 
competitors. He never took an active or open part 
in the violent acts and outrages of the populace, such 
as the attack on the Tuileries, August, 1792. 

In September, 1792, he was elected to the Convention 
as a deputy from Paris. A few days after the session 
began, several Girondist deputies accused him of aspiring 
to a dictatorship, and cast on him the responsibility of 
the recent massacre in the prisons of Paris: These 
charges were repeated by Louvet in a long speech, 
(October 29,) to which Robespierre read an artful 
and successful defence. The result of this affair was 
that Robespierre became the accepted chief of the 
Mountain and the implacable enemy of the Girondists. 
The first victim of his unscrupulous policy was the 
king, whom the Girondists wished to save. He said, 
(December 2, 1792,) “I pronounce with regret this 
fatal truth; but Louis must die that the country may 
live,” (“Louis doit mourir parcequ’il faut que la patrie 
vive.”) Aided by the commune of Paris and the mob, 
he triumphed over the Girondists about June 1, 1793. 
Then began the Reign of Terror, during which, as presi- 
dent of the committee of public safety, (or salvation,) 
Robespierre exercised almost unlimited power. Two 
of his partisans, Couthon and Saint-Just, were associated 
with him in the triumvirate of Robespierre. It is 
just to admit that they defended France with great 
vigour and ability against the allied armies of nearly 
all Europe and the Vendean royalist insurgents. 

In March, 1794, Hébert and the Heébertists were 
guillotined as exagérés or ultra-revolutionary. Itis stated 
that when the committee of public safety determined 
to destroy Danton and his friends, Robespierre at first 
opposed the measure; but he supported, by a speech in 
the Convention, Saint-Just’s motion for their arrest, and 
Danton, with Desmoulins and others, was executed in 
April, 1794. But the death of a powerful rival did not 
render his own position secure. His statesmanship was 
not adequate to solve the enigma of the Revolution. He 
presided as a high-priest and pronounced an oration at 
a public ceremony called the Festival of the Supreme 
Being, in June, 1794. In the mean time, multitudes ot 
innocent persons, of both sexes, perished daily by the 
guillotine. This excessive cruelty provoked against him 
a combination of various parties, afterwards called 
“Thermidoriens,” including Tallien, Barras, Billaud- 
Varennes, Fouché, and Carnot. The Convention ordered 
the arrest of Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor. His 
partisans rallied in the night and released him from 
arrest. He was then declared an outlaw by the Conven- 
tion, and was guillotined, with twenty of his partisans, on 
the roth Thermidor, (28th of July,) 1794. He was sur- 
named ‘‘ the Incorruptible,” because he was proof against 
pecuniary temptations. ‘ Robespierre,” says Macaulay, 
in his article on Barére, “‘was a vain, envious, and sus- 
picious man, with a hard heart, weak nerves, and a 
But we cannot with truth deny that he 
was, in the vulgar sense of the word, disinterested, that 
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his private life was correct, or that he was sincerely 
zealous for his own system of politics and morals.” 

See Lopieu, ‘‘Biographie de Robespierre ;” VitaTe, ‘‘ Causés 
secrétes dela Révolution du 9 Thermidor,” 1796 ; ProvarT, “ Vie de 
Rebespierre,” 1794; Gzorce H. Lewes, “History of Maximilian 
Robespierre,”’ 1849; LAMARTINE, “‘ Histoire des Girondins ;”? Er- 
nest HAmet, “ Histoire de Robespierre,” 3 vols., 1867 ; CARLYLE, 
‘* History of the French Revolution ;” P. F. Trssor, “s Histoire de 
Robespierre,” 2 vols., 1844; Opirz, ‘‘Robespierre’s Triumph und 
Sturz,’’? 1850; Micnet, ‘“‘ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “‘ London Quarterly Review’? for 
September, 1835. 

Robilant, de, deh ro’be’l6n’, ? (Esprit BENofr NIco- 
LAS,) an engineer and writer on metallurgy, etc., born at 
Turin in 1724. He wasason of Count Joseph Robilant, 
author of an able work on Strategy, (1744.) Died in 18ot. 

Robin, ro’ban’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE,) a French anato- 
mist and microscopist, born at Jafferon (Ain) in 1821. 
He became professor of anatomy at Paris (professeur 
agrégé dla Faculté) in 1847. He applied the microscope 
to the study of anatomy and the intimate structure of 
tissues. He published a number of professional works, 
among which is “Traité de Chimie anatomique et phy- 
siologique, normale et pathologique,” (1852.) 

Robin, (JEAN,) a French botanist, born in Paris in 
1550. He was patronized by Henry IV., and planted a 
garden which was the finest in Paris. He published a 
work on the plants which grow near Paris, “ Catalogus 
Stirpium tam indigenarum quam exoticarum,” etc., 
(1601.) The genus Robinia was named in his honour. 
Died in 1629. 


See Hatter, “‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 


Robin, (VESPASIEN,) a botanist, born in Paris in 1579, 
was a son of the preceding. He succeeded his father in 
the title of avboriste du roi, and lectured on botany at the 
Jardin Royal. Died in 1662. 

Robin Hood. See Hoop, (Rosin.) 

Robineau. See BEAUNOIR. 

Robinet, ro’be’nd4’, (EDMOND,) a French /ttérateur, 
born at Saint-Pol-de-Léon in 1811. He wrote several 
historical works. 

Robinet, (JEAN BAPTISTE RENE,) a French writer 
on various subjects, born at Rennes in 1735 ; died in 1820. 

Robinet, (SrEPHANE,) a French chemist, born in 
Paris in 1796. 

Rob/ins, (BENJAMIN,) an eminent English mathema- 
tician, born at Bath in 1707, is called the founder of the 
science of gunnery. He was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society at the age of twenty. His chief work is 
““New Principles of Gunnery,” (1742.) He was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the East India Company in 
1749, and died at Madras in 1751. 

See Dr. Wirson, ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Robins;’’ ‘“ Biographia 
Britannica,’ (Supplement. ) 

Robins or Robyns, (JOHN,) an English astronomer, 
born in Staffordshire about 1500. He was canon of 
Windsor, and chaplain to Henry VIII. He left in manu- 
script several treatises on the Fixed Stars. Died in 
1558. 

Rob/in-son, (ANASYASIA,) an English singer, who 
was married to the Earl of Peterborough before 1735. 
Died in 1750. : 

Rob/in-son, (EDWARD,) an eminent American bibli- 
cal scholar, born at Southington, Connecticut, in 1794. 
He graduated at Hamilton College, New York, in 1816, 
and went to Europe in 1826, after which he studied 
Oriental languages at Paris and Halle. About 1828 he 
married a daughter of Professor Jacobi or von Jakob, 
of Halle. He began to edit the * Biblical Repository” 
in 1831, was appointed professor of biblical literature 
in the Union Theological Seminary, in the city of New 
York, in 1837, and travelled in Palestine in 1838, In 
1841 he published his principal work, “Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrza,”’ 
(3 vols.,) which is considered the best that had then 
been published on that subject. ‘‘The work was recog- 
nized,” says R. W. Griswold, “as one of the most 
learned and judicious produced in the world in this 
century.” He received for this work the gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. Among his 
other works is ‘The Harmony of the Four Gospels,” in 
Greek, (1845,) and “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” Died in New 


| York in January, 1863. ‘The names of Edward Robin- 


son and Moses Stuart,” says R. W. Griswold, “stand 
at the head of the catalogue of learned men who have 
cultivated biblical literature in America.”  (‘ Prose 
Writers of America,” p. 382.) 

See the ‘London Quarterly Review’ for December, 1841; 
‘*North American Review’’ for April, 1851. 

Robinson, (FREDERICK JOHN.) 
OF, 

Robinson, (HENRY CraBpB,) an English lawyer and 
writer, born at Bury Saint Edmund’s, was an intimate 
friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and other eminent per- 
sons of his time. He died in London in 1867, at the age 
of ninety-one, leaving a very interesting “ Diary, Remi- 
niscences, and Correspondence,” (3 vols., London, 1869.) 

See the ‘* Edinburgh Review” for October, 1869; ‘‘ British Quar- 
terly Review’ for October, 1869; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for October, 
1869; ‘‘Macmillan’s Magazine” for August, 1869, (by PRoFEssoR 
MauRIce.) 

Robinson, (JOHN,) an English dissenting minister, 
born in 1575, was educated at Cambridge. To escape 
from persecution, he emigrated to Holland with the con- 
gregation of which he was pastor, in 1608. He and they 
settled at Leyden, where they remained eleven years. 
A portion of his society emigrated to Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1620, in the Mayflower. He intended to 
follow them, but was prevented by death. He was an 
Independent, and a man of superior talents. He wrote 
several religious works. Died at Leyden in 1625. 

Robinson, (JOHN,) an English prelate, born in York- 
shire in 1650. He became Bishop of Bristol in 1710, 
and was one of the plenipotentiaries who formed the 
treaty of Utrecht, (1713.) He was transferred to the see 
of London in 1714. Died in 1723. 

Robinson, (JouN C.,) an American general, born at 
Binghamton, New York, in 1817. He was appointed a 
brigadier-general about April, 1862, and served at the 
battle of Gaines’s Mill, June 27, and at Malvern Hill, 
July 1, 1862. He commanded a division at the battle 
of Gettysburg, July, 1863, and at that of the Wilderness, 
May, 1864. In the advance from the Wilderness to 
Spottsylvania Court-House he was severely wounded, 
May 7. 

Robinson, (JoHn H.,) an able English line-engraver, 
born at Bolton, Lancashire, in 1796. He engraved a 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott, after Lawrence, Leslie’s 
“Mother and Child,” Murillo’s “ Flower-Girl,” etc. 

Robinson, (MARY or MARtIA,) an English poetess 
and actress, born at Bristol in 1758. Her maiden name 
was Darby. She was a mistress of the Prince of Wales, 
(afterwards George IV.) Died in 1800, 


See ‘Autobiography of Mrs. Robinson,’? London, 
‘Monthly Review’ for September and December, 18or. 


Robinson, (RICHARD,) Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Baron Rokeby, was born in Yorkshire in 1709. He 
founded a public library and a school at Armagh. Died 
in 1794. 

Robinson, (RosBert,) an English Baptist minister, 
born at Swaffham, in Norfolk, in 1735. He preached 
at Cambridge from 1759 to 1773, and then removed to 
Chesterton. He was an eloquent preacher. In the 
latter part of his life he adopted Socinian doctrines. 
He wrote, besides other religious works, a “ History of 
Baptism,” (1790.) Died in 1790. 

See GreorcE Dyer, “Life of R. Robinson,” 1796. 

Robinson, (TANCRED,) an English physician and 
writer, received the title of physician-in-ordinary to 
George [. Died in 1748. 

Robinson, (THERESE ALBERTINE LOUISE,) wife of 
Dr. E. Robinson, noticed above, was born at Halle, 
Germany, in 1797.. She published a collection of tales 
under the signature of TALvI, and translated a number 
of poems from the Servian language, entitled ‘ Volks- 
lieder der Serben.” She has also translated into Ger- 
man Pickering’s treatise On the Indian Tongues of 
North America.” Among her other works may be 
named a “ Historical View of the Languages and Lite- 
rature of the Slavic Nations, with a Sketch of their 
Popular Poetry.” Died in 1870. 

Robinson, (Rev. THomas,) an English naturalist, 
wrote an ‘“‘Essay toward the Natural History of West- 
moreland and Cumberland.” Died in 1719. 
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Robinson, (THoOMAs,) an English divine, born at 
Wakefield in 1749. He preached at Leicester for man 
years, and published ‘‘The Christian System Unfolded.” 
Died in 1813. 

See Epwarp T. VAuGuan, ‘‘ Life of T. Robinson.” 

Robiquet, ro’be’ka’, (PIERRE JEAN,) a French 
chemist, born at Rennes in 1780. He was professor of 
chemistry and materia medica in Paris, and succeeded 
Chaptal in the Academy of Sciences in 1833. Died in 
Paris in 1840. 

See “‘ Biographie Universelle.’’ 


Rob/’i-son, (JOHN,) a Scottish mathematician and 
natural philosopher, born at Boghall, county of Stirling, 
or at Rosehall, near Glasgow, in 1739. He succeeded 
Dr. Black as professor of chemistry at Glasgow in 1767, 
and was appointed professor of natural philosophy at 
the University of Edinburgh in 1774. His _ principal 
work is eer ants of Mechanical Philosophy,” (4 vols., 
1822.) Died in Edinburgh in 1805. 

See Davip Brewster, ‘‘ Notice of J. Robison,’’ prefixed to the 
work above named; CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen.”’ 

Roboam. See REHOBOAM. 

Robortello, ro-bor-tel/lo, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
philologist and antiquary, born at Udine in 1516. He 
was professor of rhetoric at Venice, and taught Greek 
and Latin at Padua. Among his works are ‘‘ Annotations 
of Various Passages,” (“Variorum Locorum Annota- 
tiones,” 1543,) and “De Facultate historica,” (1548.) 
Died in 1567. 

See Guitint, ‘‘ Teatro d’Uomini letterati ;”? Trraposcut, ‘* Storia 
della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Rob Roy, a Scottish adventurer, whose original 
name was MACGREGOR, born about 1660, was a partisan 
of the Pretender in the rebellion of 1715. The Duke 
of Montrose having seized his lands, Rob Roy carried 
on a war of reprisals for many years, and became widely 
celebrated for his exploits. He is the hero of one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s most popular novels. Died in 1743. 

See K. Macreay, “‘ Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy,” 1818; 
“*Blackwood’s Magazine” for October, November, and December, 
1817. 

Rob/son, (FREDERICK,) an English comic actor, born 
at Margate in 1821. He performed in London and 
Dublin with success. Died in’ 1864. 

Robson, (GEORGE FENNEL,) an English landscape- 
painter, born at Durham, worked in London. Died in 
1833. 

Robusti. See TINTORETYO. 

Robusti, ro-boos’tee, (DOMENICO,) a painter, some- 
times called TINTORE?rTO, born at Venice in 1562, was 
a son and pupil of the great painter Tintoretto. He 
painted history and portraits with success. Among his 
works are an “Annunciation” and a “ Nativity of Christ.” 
Died in 1637. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Robusti, (MARIETYA,) an excellent Italian portrait- 
painter, born in 1560, was a daughter of Tintoretto. She 
died in 1590. 

Ro/by, (JoHN,) an English writer of prose and verse, 
born in Lancashire, became a banker of Rochdale. He 
wrote ‘Sir Bartram,” a poem, (1815,) and “Traditions 
of Lancashire,” (2 vols., 1829.) He perished in the 
wreck of the Orion, in June, 1850. 

Rocaberti, de, da ro-k4-bér’tee, (JUAN TOMMASO,) 
a Spanish prelate, born at Perelada about 1625. He 
advocated the infallibility of the pope in his work “On 
the Authority of the Roman Pontiff,’ (“De Romani 
Pontificis Auctoritate,” 1693.) Died in 1699. 

Rocca, rok’k4, (ANGELO,) an Italian scholar, born at 
Rocca Contrata in 1545. He founded at Rome a public 
library called Bibliotheca Angelica. Died in 1620. 

Roch, rok, SAINT, born at Montpellier, in France, in 
1295, was renowned for his charity and his humane 
attentions to the sick. Died in 1327. 

See De Sarnt-ALBzan, ‘ Vie de Saint-Roch,”’ 1849 ; CoFFINIERES, 
**Saint-Roch, Etude historique,’’ 1855; Mrs. JAmEson, ‘‘ History 
of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 

Rochambeau, de, deh ro’sh6n’bd’, (DONATIEN (do’- 
na’se-An’) MARIE JoSEPH de Vimeur—deh ve’mur’,) 
VicoMTE, a French general, born near Vendéme in 


1750. He went to Saint Domingo with Leclerc, at 
whose death, in 1802, he became commander-in-chief. 
He was killed at Leipsic in 1813. 

Rochambeau, de, (JEAN BAprisr—E DONATIEN DE 
VIMEUR,) a French marshal, born at Vendéme in 1725, 
was the father of the preceding. He served with dis- 
tinction in Minorca, at Crevelt, and at Minden, (1759.) 
He commanded an army of six thousand men sent to 
the United States in 1780, and contributed to the victory 
at Yorktown in October, 1781. In 1791 he obtained the 
baton of marshal. He commanded an army against the 
Austrians in 1792, but resigned in the same year. Died 
in 1807. 

See ‘‘Mémoires de Rochambeau,” by himself, 1809; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Roche, rosh, (ACHILLE,) a French political and his- 
torical writer, born in Paris in 1801, was a republican. 
He wrote “ Albert Renaud,” (4 vols., 1825,) and a “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” (1825.) Died in 1834. 

Roche, (CHARLES Louts,) a French medical writer, 
born at Nevers in 1790. Among his works is “ Elements 
of Medico-Surgical Pathology,” (5 vols., 1825-28.) 

Roche, rotch, ? (MARIA REGINA,) an English novelist, 
born in 1764. She wrote “ The Children of the Abbey,” 
and other tales. Died in 1845. 

Roche-Aymon, de, deh rosh 4’/mdn’, (ANTOINE 
CHARLES ETIENNE,) Marguis, a French general and 
writer on the art of war, born in Paris about 1775. He 
was aide-de-camp of Prince Henry of Prussia, (1794- 
1802.) Died in 1862. 

Rochechouart. 
MART, DE. 

Rochefort, rosh’for’, (GUILLAUME,) Chancellor of 
France, was noted for wisdom. Died in 1492. 

Rochefort, (HENRI,) Vicomte de Lugay, (deh lii’sa’,) 
a French republican agitator, born about 1835. He be- 
came editor of the ‘“ Lanterne,” in which he so violently 
assailed the imperial policy that he was_ banished. 
Having returned to Paris, he began to issue a journal 
called ‘‘The Marseillaise,” and was elected a member 
of the legislative body in 1869. He published offensive 
remarks and lampoons on Napoleon III., for which he 
was in 1870 sentenced to an imprisonment of six months. 
He became a member of the provisional government, Sep- 
tember 4, 1870, but resigned about the rst of November. 

Rochefort, de, deh rosh’for’, (GUILLAUME Dupsots,) 
a French writer and translator, born at Lyons in 1731. 
He wrote against the Materialists, and translated Ho- 
mer’s “[liad” (1770) and “Odyssey,” (1777,) also the 
works of Sophocles, (1788.) Died in 1788. 

Rochefort, de, (Henrt Louis pD’ALoTGNy,) MaAr- 
Quis, a French general, who became marshal of France 
in 1675. Died in 1676. 

Rochefoucauld, de la, deh 1% rosh’foo’kd’, (FRAN- 
cots,) Prince de Marsillac, (mar‘se-y&k’,) a French 
Huguenot leader, was a brother-in-law of the Prince of 
Condé. He fought at Chartres and Jarnac, (1569.) He 
perished in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in Paris, 
August 24, 1572. 

Rochefoucauld, de la, (FRANGoTS,) Duc, Prince de 
Marsillac, a celebrated French moralist and courtier, 
born in December, 1613. He married Mademoiselle de 
Vivonne about 1637. In his youth he was engaged at 
court as the confidential agent of the queen in intrigues 
against Richelieu. He formed in 1646 a Jazson with 
Madame de Longueville, and in the war of the Fronde 
was one of the chiefs of the party which opposed the 
court. He was severely wounded at the battle near 
Paris in 1652, after which he renounced intrigues and fac- 
tious enterprises. He produced in 1665 his ‘‘Maxims,” 
(‘‘ Réflexions, ou Sentences et Maximes morales,”) which, 
according to Voltaire, is one of the works which con- 
tributed most to form and rectify the national taste. 
The essential principle of this book is that self-love or 
interest is the chief motive of human actions. In his 
latter years he enjoyed the friendship of Madame de La 
Fayette and Madame de Sévigné. Died in 1680. 


See his autobiographic ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ 1662; Suarp, ‘‘ Notice sur 
La Rochefoucauld,” 1782; MADAME DE S#vicnz#, ‘‘ Lettres ;”? SAINTE- 
Bruve, ‘Etudes sur La Rochefoucauld,” 1853; G. B. Deppine, 
“Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de La Rochefoucauld,”” 1822; 
“Lives of the Most Eminent French Writers,” by Mrs. SHELLEY. 


See MONTESPAN, DE, and MorTE- 


eas k; cass; & hard; £as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; $asz; thasin this. 


(1G See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Rochefoucauld, de la, (FrEDERIC CuarLrs,) Earl 
of Lifford, a French general, born in 1633, was a zealous 
Protestant. Died at Bath, England, in 1690. 

Rochefoucauld, de la, (Louis ALEXANDRE,) Duc 
de la RocheeGuyon, (deh J& rosh ge’dn’,) a French 
patriot, born in 1743. He favoured the popular cause in 
the Revolution, and was an active member of the States- 
General in 1789. He was massacred at Gisors in 1792. 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, de la, deh 14 rosh’- 
foo’k0’ le’6N’koor’, (FRANGOIS ALEXANDRE FREDERIC,) 
Dve a liberal French peer and philanthropist, born in 
1747 was a cousin of the preceding. He was a member 
of the Constituent Assembly in 1789-90, and went into 
exile in 1792, after which he travelled in the United 
States. He returned to Paris in 1799. He founded the 
school of Arts et Métiers, (at Chalons,) and the first 
saving-fund in France. He published ‘Travels in the 
United States of America,” (8 vols., 1800.) Died in 1827. 
His son, FREDERIC GAErAN, Marquis de Ja Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt, born at Liancourt in 1779, is author 
of several poems, dramas, and historical works. 

See GAETAN DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, ‘‘ Vie du Duc de Ja Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt,’’ 1827; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rochejaquelein, de la, deh 14 rosh’zhak’lan’, 
(HENRI du Verger—dii vér’zha’,) Count, a French 
royalist chief of the Vendean war, was born in Poitou in 
1772. He took command of a band of peasants in 1793, 
and was victorious in several small battles. He said to 
his men, “If I advance, follow me; if I retreat, kill me; 
if I die, avenge me.” In October, 1793, he was appointed 
general-in-chief of the insurgents, He gained a victory 
at Entrames, October 27, but was defeated with great 
loss at Mans, December 13. He was killed in battle at 
Nouaillé in March, 1794. ; 

See THtoporE Murer, ‘ Vie populaire de H. de Ja Rochejaque- 
lein,”? 1845. 

Rochejaquelein, de la, (Louis,) a brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1777. He was an officer in the 
army, and served against the negroes in Hayti. In May, 
1815, he raised a body of Vendeans to fight for Louis 
XVIII. He was killed in an action at Pont des Mathis 
in June of that year. 

See MaDAME DE LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” “‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1816. 

Rochejaquelein, de la, (MARIE LOUISE VICTOIRE 
de Donnissan—deh do’ne’s6n’,) MARQUISE, was born 
at Versailles in 1772. She married in 1790 the Marquis 
de Lescure, who was killed, at the battle of Chollet. 
About 1800 she became the wife of Louis de la Roche- 
petit noticed above. She wrote ‘ Mémoires” of 

er own life and of the exploits of those whose name 
she bore, (1815.) Died in 1857. 

See AtrreD NETTEMENT, ‘‘ Vie de Madame de la Rochejaque- 
lein,” 1859; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for February, 1816. 

Rochers, Des, See DESROCHERS. 

Roches, Des. See DESROCHES. ,; 

Rochester. See Hypr, (LAWRENCE.) 

Rochester, BisHop oF. See FISHER. 

Roch’es-ter, (JoHN WiLMot,) EARL OF, a witty and 
profligate English courtier, born in Oxfordshire in 1647, 
was a son of Henry, Earl of Rochester. He became a 
favourite of Charles IL., and indulged in debauchery and 
drunkenness to such excess that his constitution was 
eventually ruined. In 1665 he entered the navy, and 
signalized his courage in several actions, He wrote a 
number of songs, satires, etc. He died in 1680, professing 
penitence for his sins. 

See Jounson, ““Lives of the English Poets ;?? BurNET, “ Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of John, Earl of Rochester’? 1681. 

Rochet, ro’shd’, (Louis,) a French sculptor, born in 
Paris in 1817. 

Rochette, ro’shét’, (Déstrt Raout,) an eminent 
French archeologist, born at Saint-Amand (Cher) in 
1790. He married a daughter of Houdon the sculptor, 
and succeeded Guizot as professor of modern history in 
1815. He became professor of archeology in Paris in 
1826, and acquired much popularity as a lecturer. In 
1838 or 1839 he was elected perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. He published, besides other 
works, a “Critical History of the Greek Colonies,” (4 
vols., 1815,) and ‘Memoirs of Comparative Archeology, 


Asiatic, Greek, and Etruscan,” (1848.) He left unfinished 
a ‘History of Ancient Art.” Died in 1854. 

See QutRArRpD, “La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biograpbie 
Générale ;”’ “‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rochlitz, roK/lits, (FRIEDRICH,) a German /ittévateur, 
born at Leipsic in 1769 or 1770, published a number of 
tales and musical treatises, among which is “ Blicke in 
das Gebiet der Kiinste.” Died in 1842. 

Rochon, ro’shdn’, (ALEXIS MARIgE,) a French as- 
tronomer and navigator, born at Brest in 1741. He was 
appointed astronomer of the marine in 1766, and made 
a voyage to the East Indies, of which he published an 
account, (3 vols., 1791.) Ile wrote an ‘“‘Essay on An- 
cient and Modern Coins,” (1792,) treatises on optics, 
elC lec an ely. 


See Devampre, ‘‘ Notice sur Rochon,” 1818; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Rochon de Chabannes, ro’shén’ deh shaban’, 
(Marc ANYTOINE JACQUES,) a French dramatist, born 
in Paris in 1730. He wrote some successful comedies. 
Died in 1800. : 

Rochow, von, fon ro’Ko, (Gustav ADOLF ROCHUS,) 
a Prussian statesman, born in Rathenow in 1792, became 
minister of the interior and of the police in 1834. Died 
in 1847. 

Rockingham, rok’ing-am,(CHARLES WATSON WENT- 
WORTH,) second Marquis OF, an English Whig states- 
man, was born in 1730. He succeeded to the marquisate 
in 1750, and inherited a large fortune, which, joined with 
an honourable character, rendered him a person of great 
influence. He became prime minister in July, 1765, and 
took Edmund Burke into his service as private secretary. 
The notorious Stamp Act was repealed by this ministry, 
which by the enmity of the king was driven from power 
in July, 1766. He opposed the measures by which Lord 
North provoked the American colonies to revolt. When 
North resigned, (in March, 1782,) the king was reduced 
to the painful necessity of accepting a Whig ministry, 
of which Lord Rockingham was premier. He died July 
I, 1782, leaving no issue. 

See Lorp ALBEMARLE, “‘Memoirs of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham,’’ 2 vols., 1852; Lorp Manon, “History of England;” 
“Edinburgh Review” for July, 1852. 

Rock/well, (JAMES Oris,) an American poet, born 
in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1807. He became associate 
editor of the Boston ‘‘ Statesman,” and in 1829 assumed 
charge of the “Patriot,” a journal published at Provi- 
dence. He died in 1831, of an illness caused chiefly, it 
is supposed, by pecuniary embarrassment. Among his 
poems we may name “The Lost at Sea,” and lines “To 
the Ice-Mountain.” The former is of remarkable beauty 
and pathos. Rockwell was a friend of Whittier, who 
has written an eloquent tribute to his memory. 

See Griswo tp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Rocoles, de, deh ro’kol’, (JEAN BaPTisTE,) a French 
historian, born at Béziers in 1620, He changed sides 
three or four times in religion, being a Catholic in France 
and a Protestant in Holland. Died in 1696. 

Rode, ro’/deh, (CHRISTIAN BERNHARD,) a German 
painter and engraver, born at Berlin in 1725. He painted 
history and portraits. Among his prints are illustrations 
of Gellert’s “ Fables.” . Died in 1797. 

Rode, rod, (PIERRE,) a French violinist and com- 
poser, born at Bordeaux in 1774. He composed con- 
certos, which are much admired. Died in 1830. 

Rod’/er-ic or Roderick, [Fr. Ropricuk, ro’drég’ ; 
Lat. RopErt‘cus,] King of the Visigoths in Spain, re- 
belled against Witiza and usurped the throne in 709 or 
708 A.D. Soonafter this event his dominions were invaded 
by an army of Arabs or Berbers, under Tarik, whose aid 
was perhaps solicited by the sons of Witiza. Roderic 
was defeated and killed by these invaders in 711. He 
was the last of the Visigoths that reigned in Spain. His 
story forms the subject of one of Southey’s most popular 
poems, entitled “ Roderick the Goth.” 

See Conpkg, ‘‘ Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes ;” Mas- 
peu, ‘ Historia critica.” 

Rodericus. See SANCHEZ DE AREVALO, and Ro- 
DRIGUEZ, 

Rodg’ers, (JoHN,) an American commodore, born in 
Maryland in 1771. Being appointed to the command of 
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a squadron on the breaking out of the war of 1812, he 
captured seven British merchantmen. He was after- 
wards president of the board of navy commissioners, 
and commander of the squadron in the Mediterranean. 
Died in 1838. 

Rodgers, (JoHN,) a brave American commodore, born 
in Maryland about 1809. He entered the navy in 1825. 
He served with distinction at the battle of Port Royal, 
in November, 1861. In May, 1862, he attacked Fort 
Darling, or Drury’s Bluff, on the James River, with the 
iron-clad Galena and other gun-boats, but was repulsed. 
He commanded the Weehawken in the attack on Fort 
Sumter in April, 1863, and captured the iron-clad At- 
Janta near Savannah in June of that year. He was 
complimented by the secretary of the navy “for these 
heroic and serviceable acts.” In 1870 he was raised to 
the rank of rear-admiral. 

See HEApLEY, “ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,” p. 542. 

Rod/man, (IsAAc PEACE,) an American general, born 
at South Kingston, Rhode Island, in 1822. He served 
as captain at Bull Run, July 21, 1861, and as colonel at 
the cap*we of Roanoke Island and at Newbern, North 
Carolina. He became a brigadier-general in 1862, com- 
manded a division at Fredericksburg, and was killed at 
the battle of Antietam, in September of the same year. 

See TENNEY, “ Military History of the Rebellion,”’ p. 737. 

Rodney, (C@sAr,) one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, was born at Dover, 
in Delaware, about 1730. He became a member of the 
Continental Congress of 1774, and in 1777 was elected 
President of the State of Delaware. Died in 1783. 

See ‘‘ Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence.’ 


Rod/ney, (GEORGE BrypGEs,) Lorp, a British ad- 
miral, born at Walton-upon-Thames in 1718. He obtained 
the rank of rear-admiral in 1759, and that of admiral of 
the white in 1778. He defeated a Spanish fleet near Cape 
Saint Vincent in 1780. Having been raised to the rank 
of vice-admiral of England, he gained an important vic- 
tory over the French admiral De Grasse in the West 
Indies, April 12, 1782. He was raised to the peerage, as 
Baron Rodney. Died in 1792. 

See Munpy, ‘‘ Life of Lord Rodney ;’”? CampBELL, “‘ Lives of the 
British Admirals.” 

Rodolph or Harspurc. See RUDOLPH. 

Rodolphe, the French for RUDOLPH, which see. 

Rodon, de. See DERODON. 

Rodrigues, ro’drég’, (BENJAMIN OLINDE,) a French 
socialist, born at Bordeaux in 1794. He became a favour- 
ite disciple of Saint-Simon, who bequeathed to him his 
manuscripts. Died in 1850. 

Rodriguez, ro-dree/géth, [Lat. Roperi’cus,] (AL- 
FONSO,) a Spanish theologian, born at Valladolid in 1526. 
He wrote a work on “Christian Perfection,” (1614,) 
which was often reprinted and translated. Died in 1616. 

Rodriguez, (VENTURA,) an eminent Spanish archi- 
tect, born at Cienpozuelos in 1717. He designed or 
constructed churches, palaces, and colleges at Saragossa, 
Toledo, Malaga, Granada, etc. He became professor of 
architecture at Madrid in 1752. Died in 1785. 

See Ponz, ‘‘ Viage de Espafia.”” 

Roe, ro, (AZEL STEVENS,) an American novelist, born 
in New York in 1798. Among his principal works are 
“The Star and the Cloud,” ‘*A Long Look Ahead,” 
“Time and Tide, or Strive and Win,” (1852,) and “ True 
to the Last,” (1859.) 

Roe, ro, (Sir THoMas,) an English ambassador, born 
in Essex about 1580. He was sent on an embassy to 
the Great Mogul in 1614, and to Constantinople in 1621. 
Died in 1644. 

Rode’buck, (JouHn,) an English chemist and iron- 
master, born in Sheffield in 1718, practised medicine in 
Birmingham. He invented a method of procuring sul- 
phuric acid at a greatly-reduced cost, and about 1760 
established at Carron extensive iron-works, in which he 
improved the method of smelting iron. He was con- 
nected with James Watt in his early experiments on the 
steam-engine. Died in 1794. 

Roebuck, (JoHN ARTHUR,) a British politician, a 
grandson of the preceding, was born at Madras in r8or. 
He was elected member of Parliament for Bath in 1832, 


‘a German Orientalist, born at Brunswick in 1805. 


and again in 1841. After 1849 he represented Sheffield 
in the House of Commons until he was defeated in 1868. 
He originated the motion on the conduct of the Crimean 
war which resulted in the defeat and removal of the 
Aberdeen ministry. He displayed a violent hostility to 
the United States and sympathy with the slaveholding 
Confederacy during the great civil war. 

See the ‘t London Quarterly Review’’ for July, 1852; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine”’ for November, 1846, (article ‘‘ Contemporary Orators.’’) 

Roederer, r6/deh-rer or ra’deh-rair’,(JEAN GEORGES,) 
a French physician, born at Str asburg in 1726. He 
became professor of midwifery at Gottingen in 175t. 
He published “Elements of the Obstetric Art,” (“E 
menta Artis obstetricize,” 1752,) ‘‘On Mucous eae 
(‘De Morbo mucoso,” 1762,) and other works, Died 
in 1763. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Medicale.”’ 

Roederer, (PIERRE Lou!s,) COMTE, a French states- 
man, was born at Metz in 1754. As amember of the 
National Assembly, (1790,) he advocated liberty and 
equality. He was elected a member of the Institute 
in 1796. promoted the accession of Bonaparte to power 
in 179.,and became a senator in 1802. In 1806 Joseph 

3onaparte appointed him minister of finance in Naples. 
He held no office under the Bourbons. He wrote an 
able ““Memoir on Polite Society in France,” (1835.) 
Died in 1835. 

See Micner, ‘‘ Roederer, sa Vie et ses Travaux,” 1838; SAINTE- 
Bruve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,” and ‘‘ Le Comte de Roederer,” 1853 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Roelas, de las, da las ro-a/las, (JUAN,) an excellent 
Spanish painter, born at Seville about 1560, was called 
EL CLerIGO RoeLas. He worked for some time in 
Madrid, and removed to Olivares about 1624. ‘The 
churches of Seville are adorned with many of his works. 
Among his master-pieces are “‘ El Transito” of San Isi- 
doro, a “ Holy Family,” and “Santiago.” Died in 1625, 

See CEAN-BERMUDEz, “‘ Diccionario Historico.’? 


Roell. See ROL. 
Roemer. See ROMER. 
Roenne. See RONNE. 


Roepel, roo’pel, (CONRAD,) a Dutch painter of flowers 
and fruits, born at the Hague in 1679 ; died in 1748. 

Roer or Roeer, ro’er, (HANS HEINRICH EDUARD,) 
In 
1839 he visited Calcutta, and became in 1846 one of 
the secretaries of the Asiatic Society. About the same 
time he founded the “ Bibliotheca Indica,” to which he 
contributed a number of translations from the Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persic. 

Roestraten, roos/tra’ten, (PIETER,) a Dutch painter 
of portraits and still life, born at Haarlem in 1627. He 
worked for some years in London, where he died in 


1698. 
Roetscher. See ROTscHER. 
Roffensis. See FIsHER, Bishop of Rochester. 


Roég/er, [It. RUGGIERO, rood-ja/ro,] Count of Sicily, 
born in Normandy in 1031, was an enterprising warrior. 
He conquered Sicily from the Saracens. Died in rior. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Roger I., King of Sicily, born about 1096, was a 
son and successor of the preceding. At the death of 
his cousin, Duke of Apulia, he obtained possession of 
Apulia and Calabria, (1127.) He took arms against 
Pope Innocent IL, and made him prisoner, in 1139. 
By recognizing Roger as King of Sicily, etc., the pope 
obtained his liberty. Roger was an able and powerful 
prince. Died in 1154. 


See Murarort, “ Annali d'Italia ;? Orperrcus Viratis, ‘ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica ; 2? © Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Rog’er, Bishop of Salisbury, a powerful English prel- 
ate, became prime minister of Henry I. about 1107. 
Died in 1139. 

Roger, ro’zha’, (ADOLPHE,) a French painter of his- 
tory, born at Palaiseau (Seine-et-Oise) about 1797. 

Roger, (GUSTAVE HIPPOLyTe,) a French vocalist, 
born in Paris in 1815. His voice is a pure tenor. 

Roger, (JEAN FRANGO!S,) a French dramatist, born 
at Langres in 1776. He produced “The Lawyer,” 
(“ L’Avocat,” 1806,) and other successful comedies. In 
1816 he became secretary-general of the post-office. He 
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was admitted into the French Academy in 1817. Died 
in 1842. 
See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Roger, (PIERRE.) See CLEMEN’ VI. 

Roger Ducos. See Ducos. 

Roger diLoria. See Loria, v1. 

Roger (or Richard) of Hexham, an English chroni- 
cler, was prior of a convent at Hexham about 1150. 

Roger of Hoveden. See HoveDEN, DE. 

Roger of Wendover, an English chronicler, wrote 
“Flowers of History,” (‘ Flores Historiarum,”) which 
commences at the creation. Died in 1237. 

Rogers, (BENJAMIN,) an English composer of sacred 
music, born at Windsor; died about 1698. 

Rogers, (CHARLES,) an English antiquary, born in 
Westminster in 17113; died in 1784. 

Rogers, (DANIEL,) an English scholar and diplo- 
niatist, born at Aston about 1540, was a pupil of Me- 
Janchthon. He was employed by Queen Elizabeth in 
embassies to Germany, etc. Died in 1590. 

See Woop, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses.”” 

Rogers, (GEORGE,) an English theological writer, 
born in 1741. He was rector of Sproughton for about 
fifty years. Died in 1835. 

Rogers, (HENRY,) a distinguished English essayist, 
born at Saint Alban’s in 1806, was an Independent min- 
ister in early life. He contributed to the “ Edinburgh 
Review” a number of essays and biographical notices, 
which were republished in 1850. He is author of ‘‘ The 
Eclipse of Faith,” (1852,) and of other works, some of 
which are designed to prove that philosophy and re- 
vealed religion are in accordance with each other. He 
became principal of an Independent College near Man- 
chester in 1857. In 1866 he published .“4 Reason and 
Faith, with other Essays.” 

Rog/ers, (HENRY DARWIN,) an eminent American 
geologist, born at Philadelphia in 1809. He made a 
survey of the State of New Jersey, of which he published 
a report, and a geological map, in 1835. His report on 
the geology of Pennsylvania came out in 1858, (2 vols. 
4to.) It enjoys a high reputation for thoroughness and 
accuracy. He was appointed in 1857 regius professor 
of geology and natural history at Glasgow, Scotland. 


He also became associate editor of the ‘ New Philo-. 


sophical Journal,” Edinburgh, and contributed to various 
other periodicals. Died in Glasgow in May, 1866. 

Rogers, (JAMES Biytue,) M.D., an American phy- 
sician, brother of the preceding, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1803. He was appointed in 1847 professor of chem- 
istry in the University of Pennsylvania. He was author 
of séveral valuable scientific treatises. Died in 1852. 

Rogers, (JOHN,) an English martyr, was in his youth 
a Roman Catholic priest. Having been converted at 
Antwerp, he settled at Wittenberg as pastor of a Prot- 
estant church. He returned to England in the reign of 
Edward VL, and became prebendary of Saint Paul’s. 
He was committed to prison in 1553 or 1554, condemned 
as a heretic by Bonner and Gardiner, and burned at 
Smithfield in 1555, refusing to save his life by apostasy 
from the truth. 

See Cuester, “ Life of John Rogers.” 

Rogers, (Rev. JoHN,) an English writer on theology, 
born at Ensham, in Oxfordshire, in 1679, lived some 
time in London. He published a “ Discourse of the 
Visible and Invisible: Church of Christ,” (1719,) and 
other controversial works. Died in 1729. 

See Samuet Mitre, “ Memoirs of John Rogers.” 

Rogers, (JOHN,) an American sculptor, born at Salem, 
Massachusetts. Among his works are the ‘Slave Auc- 
tion,” “ The Returned Volunteer,” “ The Picket Guard,” 
“The Wounded Scout,” “The Union Refugees,” and 
other spirited illustrations of the war of 1861-65, and 
of common life. 

See TuckERMAN, “Book of the Artists.” 

Rogers, (ROBERT Empig,) M.D., brother of Henry 
Darwin, noticed above, was born at Baltimore in 1814. 
He graduated at the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he became in 1852 professor of chemistry. He was 
subsequently appointed dean of the medical faculty 
in that institution. 


~ 


Rogers, (SAMUEL,) an eminent English poet, born at 
Newington Green, a suburb of London, on the 3oth of 
July, 1763. He was the third son of Thomas Rogers, a 
London banker. After leaving school he became suc- 
cessively a clerk and a partner in his father’s banking- 
house. He published in 1786 a volume entitled ‘An 
Ode to Superstition, and other Poems,” which attracted 
little notice. In 1792 he produced his “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” a beautiful and highly-finished poem, which 
was received’ with much favour. He removed in 1803 
to a fine house in Saint James Place, in which he passed 
the rest of his long life. This house was celebrated as 
a resort of eminent literary and political characters, 
including Scott, Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge. He retired from business in the prime 
of life, with an ample fortune, of which he made a gen- 
erous use. He gave liberally to artists and literary men 
who were in pecuniary distress. His reputation was fully 
maintained, or perhaps increased, by ‘‘ Human Life,” 
a poem, (1819.) In 1822 he produced the first part of 
an admirable poem, entitled “Italy,” which is his most 
extensive work. It is stated that he spent £10,000 in 
the illustration of this poem, the complete edition of 
which, with engravings after Prout and Turner, appeared 
in 1836. He was never married. Died in December, 
1855, over ninety-two years of age. 

See ‘‘ Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers,’’ 1856; 
Jerrrey, ‘“ Miscellanies ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ “* Ed- 
inburgh Review” for October, 1813, and March, 1819; “‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for March, 1813; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for Apmil, 
1856; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”’ ‘‘ North British Review” 
for August, 1856; ‘* Biographical Sketches,” by H. MARTINEAU. 

Rogers, (THoMAS,) an English theologian, entered a 
college at Oxford in 1568. Died in 1616. 

Rogers, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an American Baptist di- 
vine, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1751. He was 
appointed in 1778 a chaplain in the Continental army, 
and in 1792 became professor of English and oratory in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Died in 1824. 

Rogers, (WILLIAM Barron,) brother of Henry Dar- 
win, noticed above, born in Philadelphia in 1805, was 
appointed professor of natural philosophy and geology 
in the University of Virginia. He has published, among 
other works, “Elements of Mechanical Philosophy,” 
(1852,) and has contributed to various scientific journals, 
both American and foreign. 

Rogers, (WoopDEs,) CAPrAIN, an English navigator 
and buccaneer, commanded an expedition against the 
Spaniards in the South Sea about 1709. Died in 1732. 

Roget, ro’zhd’; (PETER Mark,) F.R.S., an English 
physiologist and physician, of French extraction, born 
in 1779, graduated as M.D. at Edinburgh in 1798. He 
settled in London, and was secretary to the Royal 
Society. His reputation is founded on an able work 
entitled “Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” (1834,) 
which is one of the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” He is 
author of other scientific works, and of a ‘‘ Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases,” (1853.) Died in 
September, 1869. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1834. 

Roggeween, rog’geh-wan’, (JACOB,) a Dutch navi- 
gator, born in Zealand in 1669. He commanded an 
exploring expedition sent from Holland to the South 
Sea in 1721. Died in 1733. 

Roghman, roG’man, (ROLAND,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1597. He painted Dutch 
and German scenery. He also produced some fine 
etchings of landscapes. Died in 1686. ; 

Rogier, ro’zhe-4’, (CHARLES LATouR,) a Belgian 

“— =, 
statesman, was born at Saint-Quentin in 1800. He was 
a prominent member of the provisional government 
formed in 1830. In 1832 he was appointed minister of 
the interior, and in 1840 minister of public works. 
He became again in 1847 minister of the interior in a 
cabinet of which the king confided to him the formation. 
Having retired in 1852, he was reappointed to the same 
office in 1857, and became minister of foreign affairs in 
1861, He is a leader of the Liberal party. 

See L. pz Lom#nir, “ M. Rogier, par un Homme de Rien,”’ 1843. 

Rognetta, rén-yét’ta, (FILippo,) an Italian medical 
writer, born about 1805, practised in Paris. Died at 
Naples in 1857. 
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Rogniat, ron’ye-%’, (JosEPH,) BARON, a French gene- 
ral of engineers, born at Saint-Priest in 1776. He was 
chief engineer of the grand army in 1812. Died in 1840. 

Rohan, de. See SOuBISE. 

Rohan, de, deh ro’6n’, (ANNE,) a French Protestant 
lady, distinguished for her piety and learning, born in 
1534, was a sister of Henri, Duc de Rohan. She was 
mistress of the Hebrew and other ancient languages. 
Died in Paris in 1646. 

Rohan, de, (HENRI,) Duc, Prince de Leon, an able 
French Huguenot chief, born in Brittany in 1579, was a 
son of Renée, noticed below. He married in 1605 
Marguerite de’ Béthune, daughter of the Duc de Sully. 
He commanded an army which fought for religious 
liberty in the civil war which began in 1621, was sus- 
pended by a treaty in 1623, renewed in 1627, and ended 
in 1629. Having retired to Venice, he was appointed 
general-in-chief of the Venetian army in 1630, and was 
chosen by Cardinal Richelieu to direct the war in the 
Valtelline. He defeated the Imperialists in 1635 at 
Luvino and Tirano. He was mortally wounded at 
Rheinfelden, where he fought for his friend Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, in 1638. He left Memoirs of events 
which occurred in France from 1610 to 1629, and a 
treatise on war,—‘“‘ Le parfait Capitaine,” (1636.) 

See CourTitz DE SANDRAS, ‘‘ Histoire secréte du Duc H. de 
Rohan,” 1697; Haac, ‘‘La France protestante ;” Bazin, “* Histoire 
de Louis XIII ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rohan, de, (Louts,) Prrncr, a Frenchman, noted 

for his gallantry and intrigues, was born about 1635. 
He was a son of Louis de Rohan, Prince de Guémené. 
Having engaged in a conspiracy against Louis XIV., he 
was executed in 1674. 
, Rohan, de, (Louis REN# EpovuarD,) PRINCE CAR- 
DINAL, was born in Paris in 1734. He was sent as 
ambassador to Vienna in 1772, but, having offended 
Maria Theresa, he was recalled in 1774. He became 
a cardinal in 1778. He was a patron of Cagliostro, 
and was scandalously implicated in the affair of the 
“Diamond Necklace,” (1784,) in which he was the dupe 
of Madame La Motte, who, by forged letters, signed 
“Marie Antoinette,” persuaded the cardinal to buy a 
necklace as a present to the queen. For this he was 
tried and acquitted. Died in 1803. 

See ‘t Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rohan, de, (MARIE.) See CHEVREUSE, DE. 

Rohan, de, (RENEE,) Vicomrer, Sieur de Pontivy 
et de Frontenay, a French Protestant, born in 1550, 
was one of the most valiant captains of his time. He 
married the celebrated Catherine de Parthenay-Larche- 
véque. Died in 1586. 

See Bayt, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Haac, ‘‘La 
France protestante.”’ 

Rohault, ro’6’, (JACQUES,) a French natural philoso- 
pher, born at Amiens in 1620, was a teacher of Cartesian 
philosophy. He wrote a ‘‘ Treatise on Physics,” (“‘ Traité 
de Physique,” 1671,) which was for a long time a standard 
work on that subject. Died in 1675. 

See Morért, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Rohault de Fleury, ro’d’ deh fluh’re’, (CHARLES,) 
a French architect, born in Paris in 1801. The govern- 
ment committed to him the construction of the Museum 
of Natural History about 1830. 

RGhini, ro’hi-nee’, [etymology obscure,] in the 
Hindoo mythology, the name of one of the daughters 
of Daksha, said to be the favourite wife of Chandra, (or 
the moon.*) She is the bright star in the bull’s eye, 
called in Arabic Aldebaran, (or Al Dabaran.) Other 
Stars regarded as the sisters of Rohini are also num- 
bered among the wives of Chandra. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Rohmann, ro’/m4n, (JORGEN LINDEGAARD,) a Danish 
historian and poet, born in the island of Seeland in 1797. 
He published several works on Danish history, and be- 
came Bishop of Fiinen. Died in 1855. 

Rohr or Roehr, rér, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man theologian, born near Naumburg in 1777. He was 
identified with the rationalistic school, and published 


* The moon in Sanscrit (asin German) is masculine,—not feminine, 
&s in the languages of Greece and Rome. 


several works on theology. He resided at Weimar, 
where he died in 1848. i 

Rohrbacher, ror’ba’shair’, (RENE FRANGOIS,) a 
French ecclesiastical writer, born at Langatte in 1789. 
He wrote a ‘General History of the Catholic Church,” 
(29 vols., 1849-53.) Died in 1856, 

Rojas or Roxas, de, da ro’Has, (FERNANDO,) a cele- 
brated Spanish author, who flourished about 1500. His 
dramatic romance “Celestina” obtained great popu- 
larity. The first edition of it was dated 1500. 

Rojas or Rojas-Zorilla, de, da ro’Has tho-rél’y4, 
(FRANCISCO,) an eminent Spanish dramatist, born at 
Toledo in 1601. Among his dramas are “‘ Garcia del Cas- 
tanar,” “El Desden vengado,” (‘The Insult Avenged,”) 
“ Progne y Filomena,” and “‘ Entre Bobos anda el Juego.” 

Rokes, ro’kés, (HENRY,) called ZorG, a skilful Dutch 
painter, born at Rotterdam in 1621, was a pupil of 
David Teniers. Died in 1682. 

Rokitansky, ro-ke-tan/ske, (KARU,) a distinguished 
physician and pathologist, born at Koniggratz, in Bo- 
hemia, in 1804. He became in 1844 professor of patho- 
logical anatomy at Vienna, and subsequently a member 
of the Academy of Sciences and rector of the University 
in that city. He was the projector of the great Vienna 
Hospital. He has published a ‘ Manual of Pathological 
Anatomy,” (5 vols., 1842,) which is regarded as a stand- 
ard work and has been translated into English. 

Rokmeny. See RuKmini. 

Ro/land, [Lat. RurLan’pus; It. ORLANDO or Ro- 
LANDO,| a hero celebrated in the romances of chivalry, 
was supposed to have been a nephew of Charlemagne. 
He was killed at the battle of Roncesvalles, in 778 A.D. 

See ArtosTo, ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.”’ 


Roland, ro‘lén’, a brave and able leader of the 
French Camisards, was born in Gard in 1675. He 
gained several victories about 1702 over the royal forces, 
who could not capture him until he was betrayed by one 
of his party. He was shot in 1704. 

Ro/’land, [Fr. pron. ro]6n’,] Mapame, (originally 
MARIE JEANNE Phiipon (fle’pon’) or Philipon, (fe’- 
le’pdn’,) also called MANON PHLIPON,) one of the most 
noble and highly-gifted women that France has produced, 
was born in Paris, March 17, 1754. She was the only 
child of an engraver, and was liberally educated. Latin 
and music were included in the list of her studies. She 
was fond of books in early childhood, and received a 
lasting influence from Plutarch, who was her favourite 
author when she was nine years of age. In youth she 
was an enthusiastic devotee of the Catholic Church, and 
about the age of twelve persuaded her parents to send 
her to a convent for one year. Her mature opinions 
about religion are thus indicated in a passage of her 
Memoirs: “TI can still attend with interest the celebra- 
tion of divine worship when it is conducted with dignity. 
I forget the quackery of the priests, their ridiculous 
fables, and their absurd mysteries. . . . The woes of 
mankind, the consoling hope of an all-powerful Remune- 
rator, occupy my thoughts ; all other fancies vanish ; the 
sense of duty is quickened,” etc. After she had arrived 
at womanhood, though her faith in the Church was 
shaken, she preferred studious retirement to the hollow 
and frivolous pleasures of the gay world. She rejected 
many successive suitors, whom her beauty attracted in 
such numbers that she compared them to a levée en masse, 
and resolved to marry none but a philosopher. 

About 1775 she was introduced to M. Roland, whom 
she characterizes as “un véritable homme de bien,” (“a 
truly good man.”) He took several years to consider 
the subject, and when he offered his hand her father 
refused his consent, although he (M. Phlipon) was re- 
cently ruined in fortune by his dissipated habits. Before 
this time, it appears, she had Jost her mother, who was 
an excellent woman. Her father’s house having ceased 
to be a desirable, or even tolerable, residence, she retired 
to the convent in Paris in which she had formerly passed 
a year. After she had lived here five months, M. Roland 
renewed his offer, which was accepted. They were mar- 
ried in 1780, after which they resided successively at 
Paris, Amiens, and Lyons. She visited England with 
her husband in 1784, and Switzerland in 1787. She 
was an enthusiastic votary of republican liberty, and in 
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the first stage of the Revolution enlisted in the cause 
with ardour, although she expressed a presentiment that 
she would be placed in the forlorn hope of the army. 
By her fascinating manners, commanding genius, and 
great conversational powers, she acquired such an influ- 
ence in the councils of the Girondists that she has been 
called the “inspiring soul” of that party. She assisted 
M. Roland in his official duties while he was minister of 
the interior, in 1792. He found that the literary success 
of his reports, etc. was in an exact ratio to the part that 
she took in their composition, and people were surprised 
at the amount of work which he despatched. She com- 
posed the important letter addressed by her husband to 
Louis XVI. in May, 1792. 

About this time she became deeply interested—too 
deeply for her own peace—in Buzot, a young Girondist 
of noble character and handsome person, to whom she 
alludes in this passage of her “ Mémoires :” “I honour 
and cherish my husband as a sensible girl loves a vir- 
tuous father, to whom she would sacrifice even her 
lover; but I have found a man who might be this lover; 
and, remaining faithful to my duties, my ingenuity has 
failed to conceal the feelings or passion which for the 
sake of duty I subdued.” She adds that her husband. 
became jealous, and they were both unhappy. 

M. Roland, having been proscribed by the Jacobins, 
retired to the country in May, 1793; but his wife pre- 
ferred to remain in Paris, and was committed to prison 
about the 1st of June. “She seems to have considered 
the prison as an asylum from the suspicion of a jealous 
husband, and her imprisonment as a relief from the 
struggle of passion against duty. In a letter to Buzot 
she says, “I owe to my persecutors the possibility of 
combining love and duty. Ah! do not pity me! Others 
may admire my courage,—you alone can appreciate my 
joy.” She improved her time in prison by writing her 
“ Mémoires,” which are enlivened by many anecdotes 
and portraits of eminent persons. Her style is admi- 
rable and graceful in the highest degree. “I never 
heard any woman,” said Count Beugnot, “speak with 
so much accuracy and elegance.” In the passage from 
the prison to the scaffold she had a full view of the 
house in which she had spent many happy years in 
youth. There was the window from which she had often 
gazed on the sun setting behind the distant hills. Her 
last words, according to a popular statement, were, ‘“ O 
Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name!” She 
was beheaded on the 9th of November, 1793. She left 
one child, Eudora, born in 178. 

*“ According to our modern notions,” says the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” for April, 1865, “she was neither gentle, 
nor pious, nor delicate, nor even virtuous... . But, 
viewed by that strange light of her own times, she stands 
out in noble and lofty pre-eminence. Of her greatness, 
if heroism is greatness, there can be no doubt.” 

See C. A. Dausan, “tude sur Madame Roland et son Temps, 
suivie des Lettres de Madame Roland a Buzot,’’ 1864; ‘f Mémoires 
de Madame Roland écrites durant sa Captivité,’”? nouvelle édition, 
revue et complétée par M. P. FauGkRE, 1864; LouisE CoLet, 
“Charlotte Corday et Madame Roland,” 1842; ‘‘ Mémoires de Ma- 
dame Roland,’ édition entitrement conforme au manuscrit auto- 
graphe, etc., publiée avec des notes par C. A. DauBan, 1864; 
SatyTe-Beuve, “ Portraits ;” ‘Edinburgh Review” for April, 1865 ; 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Mémoires de Madame Roland,” 
by MM. Bervitveand Barri®re; ‘ Appeal to Impartial Posterity,” 
etc,, by MapAmE Roranp; ‘Lives of the Most Eminent French 
Writers,” by Mrs. SHELLEY. 

Roland, (PHILippr LAuREN?,) an able French sculp- 
tor, born at Marcq-en-Barceul (Nord) in 1746. He was 
a member of the Institute of Paris, and was commissioned 


by the government to make statues of Homer, Solon, and 
Malesherbes. Died in Paris in 1816. 

Roland d’Erceville. See RoLLANp. 

Roland de la Platiére, ro’J4n’ deh 1% pla’te-air’, 
(JEAN MARIE,) a French Girondist minister of state, was 
born near Villefranche (Beaujolais) in 1734. He was 
inspector-general of manufactures before the Revolution. 
His house in Paris was the head-quarters of the party 
of the Gironde in 1791-92. He became minister of the 
interior in March, 1792, but was dismissed from office in 
June of the same year, in consequence of a famous letter 
addressed to the king. This letter was composed by 
his wife. (See RoLAND, MADAME, noticed above.) He 


again acted as minister of the interior from August Io, 
1792, to January 23, 1793, when he resigned, having 
vainly striven against the reign of anarchy and violence. 
He retired to Rouen in May, and, on hearing of the 
death of his wife, committed suicide, in November, 1793. 

See Mapame Rovanp, “ Mémoires;?? LAMARTINE, ‘ History 
of the Girondists;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rolander, ro-]4n/der, (DANIEL,) a Swedish natural- 
ist, born in Smaland, explored the botany and zoology 
of Surinam in 1755, and returned home in 1756. He died 
soon after, before he could publish his manuscripts. 

Rolandino, ro-]4n-dee’no, an Italian chronicler, born 
at Padua about 1200. He wrote a Latin chronicle of 
events which occurred from 1200 to 1260. Died in 1276. 

Rolando, ro-lan’do, (LuicI,) an eminent Italian anat- 
omist, born at Turin in 1773, became professor of anatomy 
in the university of that city about 1814, and wrote 
several able works, etc. Died in 1831. 

See Caro Betincert, “ Elogio storico del Professore L. Ro- 
lando;”’ “* Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Roldan, rol-din’, (PEDRO,) a Spanish sculptor, born 
at Seville in 1624, worked at Rome, Madrid, and Seville, 
where he died in 1700. 

Rolewinck, ro/leh-@ink’, (WERNER,) a German 
monk, born in 1425, wrote a popular history of the world, 
called ‘* Fasciculus Temporum,” (1474.) Died in 1502. 

Rolfe, (R. MonsEy.) See CRANWoRTH, LORD. 

Rolfink, rol’/fink, (WERNER,) a German medical 
writer, born at Hamburg in 1599; died at Jena in 1673. 

ROH or Roell, 16], (HERMANN ALEXANDER,) a Ger- 
man Protestant divine, born at Doelberg in 1653. He 
was professor of theology at Utrecht, .(1704-18,) and 
wrote several commentaries on Scripture. Diedin 1718, 

Rolland (or Roland) d’Erceville, ro’/l4n’ dérss’vél’, 
(BARYTHELEMI GABRIEL,) a French writer and judge, 
born in 1734, was an adversary of the Jesuits. He was 
executed by the terrorists in 1794. 

Rolle, rol, ? (DEeNts,) M.P., an opulent Englishman, 
born in Devonshire in 1725. He purchased a large tract 
in Florida, and there planted a colony, (about 1766,) 
which was soon abandoned. Died in England in 1797. 

Rolle, (Hrnry,) an English judge, born in Devon- 
shire in 1589. He compiled a digest, which was published 
with the title of “ Rolle’s Abridgment.” In 1648 he was 
appointed chief justice of the king’s bench by the Parlia- 
ment, which he had supported in the civil war. He re- 
fused to preside at the trial of Charles I. Died in 1656. 
“ Fe was,” says Sir Matthew Hale, “a person of great 
learning in the common law, profound judgment, great 
moderation, justice, andintegrity.” (Preface to “‘ Rolle’s 
Abridgment.”’) 

See Lorp Camppe tt, “Lives of the Chief Justices,’ 
Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England.” 

Rolle, rol/leh, (jOHANN HEINRICH,) a German com- 
poser of church music, born at Quedlinburg in 1718. 
He succeeded his father as director of music at Mag- 
deburg in 1752. Among his principal works are the 
oratorios of the “Death of Abel” and “ Abraham on 
Mount Moriah.” Died in 1785. 

Rolle, (JoHNn,) Lorp, an English Tory politician, born 
in Devonshire in 1751. He was raised to the peerage 
in 1796. He is said to have used a large fortune liberally, 
and to have been the subject of ‘‘ The Rolliad,” a political 
satire, written by several Whigs. Died in 1842. 

Rolle, rol, (MICHEL,) a French mathematician, born 
at Ambert in 1652; died in Paris in 1749. ‘He ren- 
dered,” says Fontenelle, “great service to science.” 

Rolle, (PIERRE NICOLAS,) a French writer, born at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine in 1770, was author of “‘ Researches 
into the Worship of Bacchus,” (3 vols., 1824.) Died in 
1855. His son, JACQUES H1IpPpoLy’e, born at Dijon in 
1804, became an able journalist of Paris. 

Rollenhagen, rol’/len-ha’Zen, (GrEoRG,) a German 
fabulist and didactic poet, born at Bernau in 1542; died 
in 1609. 

Rolli, rol’/lee, (PAoLO ANYoNTIO,) an Italian poet, born 
in 1687, He went to England about 1725, and taught 
Italian to the princesses of the royal family. He trans- 
lated ‘‘ Paradise Lost” into Italian verse, (1729,) and 
wrote some original poems, which were popular. Died 
in Italy in 1767. 
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Rollin, rol/lin or roan’, (CHARLES,) an eminent 
French historian and professor of belles-lettres, was 
born in Paris in January, 1661. He became professor 
of rhetoric at the Collége du Plessis in 1687, and ob- 
tained the chair of eloquence at the Collége de France 
in 1688. He was rector of the University about two 
years, (1694-96.) He revived the study of Greek, and 
made reforms in the system of education. In 1726 he 
published a good work on the Study of Belles-Lettres, 
(“Traité de la Maniére d’étudier et d’enseigner les 
Belles-Lettres.”) He also wrote a ‘‘ History of Rome,” 
(1738,) and an “ Ancient History,” (“Histoire ancienne,” 
12 vols., 1730-38,) which enjoyed much popularity, es- 
pecially with the young. It has been translated into 
English. According to Voltaire, Rollin was one of the 
first French authors who wrote a good style in prose. 
His character was amiable and virtuous. Died ih 1741. 

See GutNEAU DE Mussy, “Vie de Rollin;’? Trocnon, ‘* Eloge 
de Rollin,’ 1818; SainrE-Beruve, ‘“‘ Causeries du Lundi,”’ tome vi. ; 
Bousson DE Mairet, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de Rollin; Nictron, 
“Mémoires ;”’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rollin, (hedru.) See Lepru-RoL.in. 

Rol’/lo, Rou, roo, or Hrolf, [Fr. RoLton, ro’lén’, 
and Raout, r&‘ool’,] first Duke of Normandy, born 
about 860 A.D. He was originally a Norwegian viking or 
pirate, and was noted for strength and martial prowess. 
In the reign of Charles the Bald he ascended the Seine 
and took Rouen, which he kept as a base of operations. 
He gained a number of victories over the Franks, and 
extorted from Charles III. in 912 the cession of the 
province since called Normandy. By the famous treaty 
which Charles and Rollo signed at this time the latter 
agreed to adopt the Christian religion. Died about 930. 

See LE Canurt, ‘‘Raoul I, Duc de Normandie,”’ 2 vols., 1781; 
Orvbericus ViTAtis, ‘ Historia.’’ 

Rol’lock, (RoBERT,) a Scottish divine and scholar, 
born near Stirling in 1555. He was the first principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, founded about 1582. 
He wrote commentaries on Scripture. Died in 1598. 

See Campers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Rollon. See Roiwo. 

Rolph, (Joun A.,).an English artist and engraver 
of landscapes, born in Essex in 1798. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1833, and worked in New York 
City. Died in Brooklyn in 1862. 

Rolt, (RicHARD,) an English writer of history, biog- 
raphy, etc., was born in 1724 or 1725. Among his 
works is a “ History of the General War” which ended 
in 1748, 4 vols., and “Cambria,” a poem, (1749.) Died 
in 1770. 

Romagnosi, ro-m4n-yo/See, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) 
an eminent Italian jurist and publicist, born near Pia- 
cenza in 1761. He published in 1791 an able work on 
penal legislation, ‘Genesis of Penal Law,” (‘‘ Genesi 
del Diritto penale.”) About 1806 he and other jurists 
formed a new Italian criminal code at Milan. He wrote 
numerous legal works, and lectured on law at Milan for 
many years. Died in 1835. 

See Canrtsy, ‘‘ Notizia di G. D. Romagnosi,’’ 1835; FERRARI, 
“Vita di Romagnosi,’’ 1835; G. Saccur, ‘‘ Biografia di G. D. Ro- 
magnosi,”’ 1835; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Romain. See RoMANvs. 

Romain, ro’m4n’, (ADRIAN,) a Flemish geometer 
and physician, born at Louvain in 1561. He wrote on 
geometry, etc. Died at Mentz in 1615, 

Romain, (JULES,) the French name of G1uLIO Ro- 
MANO. 

Romain de Hooghe. See Hooce. 

Romaine, ro-man’, (WILLIAM,) an eminent. English 
Calvinistic theologian of the Anglican Church, born at 
Hartlepool in 1714. He became a popular preacher in 
London, married a Miss Price in 1755, and was appointed 
rector of Blackfriars’ in 1764. He preached at this place 
about thirty years. Among his most popular works are 
“The Walk of Faith,” (1771,) and “The Triumph of 
Faith,” (1795.) Died in 1795. 

See W. B. Capvocan, “Life of W. Romaine,’’ 1796; THomMAsS 
Hawies, ‘‘ Life of the Rey. W. Romaine,” 1797. 

Roman, ro’mén’, (JEAN BApriste Lours,) a French 
statuary, born in Paris in 1792, gained the grand prize 
in 1816. Died in 1835. 
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Roman, ro’m4n, (JoHAN HELMICH,) a Swedish mu- 
sician and composer, born at Stockholm in 1694; died 
in 1758. 

en de la, da 14 ro-m4/n4, (Don PEDRo Caro 
y Sureda—k4’ro e soo-ra’pa,) MARQuis, a Spanish 
general, born in Majorca in 1761. He served with dis- 
tinction in the war against the French, (1793-95 and 
1809-10.) Died in 1811. 

Romanelli, ro-m4-nel’lee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born in the Abruzzi in 1756; died in 1819, 

Romanelli, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) an eminent 
painter of the Roman school, born at Viterbo in 1617, 
was a pupil of Pietro da Cortona. He was employed 
at Paris by Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin. He 
also adorned several churches of Rome with his works. 
Died in 1663. His son URBANO, born in 1652, was a 
painter. Died in 1682. 

See Lanz1, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Romanet, ro’ma’na’/, (ANYTOINE LoulIs,) a French 
line-engraver, born in Paris in 1748. He engraved 


successfully some works of Raphael and Titian. Died 
in 1807. 
Romani. See RoMANINO, (GIROLAMO.) 


Romanino, ro-m4-nee’no, (G1oRGIO,) an able Italian 
painter, born at Rome about 1500. He was invited to 
France, and painted some frescos in the Louvre. His 
design and colour are highly praised. 

Romanino or Romani, ro-m4/nee, (GIROLAMO,) an 
Italian painter, born at Brescia about 1490, imitated 
Titian, and was a good colorist. He painted some 
frescos in the Louvre, Paris. Died about 1560. 

Romano. See GiuLio ROMANO. 

Romano, da, da ro-m4/no, (EzzELINo, ét-sa-lee/no, 
or EccELINO, ét-cha-lee’no,) an able commander and a 
famous Ghibeline leader, remarkable for his reckless 
courage and for his cruelty, was born in 1194. As an 
ally or partisan of the emperor Frederick II., he fought 
against the Marquis d’Este, and captured Padua in 1237, 
He was excommunicated by the pope about 1252,and a 
league was formed against him by several cities and 
princes of Lombardy. He died, or was killed in battle, 
In 1259. 

Romanof, Romanov, or Romanow, ro-mi/nof, 
(MICHAEL FEODOROVIYCH,) the founder of the reigning 
dynasty of Russia, was a son of the Metropolitan of 
Rostof. He was elected Czar or emperor in 1613, when 
he was only fifteen or sixteen years old. He made peace 
with the Swedes by the cession of Ingria and Karelia, 
and afterwards waged against the Poles a defensive war, 
which ended in 1619. He promoted the civilization of 
his subjects, and made reforms in the laws. He died in 
1645, and was succeeded by his son Alexis. 

See Wicumann, “ Urkunde iiber die Wahl Michael Romanows,”’ 
etc., 1819. 

Ro-ma/nus I, Emperor of the East, called Lrca- 
PENS, [Fr. Romain LECAPENE, ro’man’ J4’kA’pan’,} 
was a native of Armenia, and father-in-law of Constan- 
tine VII., who made Romanus his colleague in the 
empire in 919. Died in 948. 

Romanus II, a grandson of the preceding, and son 
of Constantine VII., was born in 939. He poisoned his 
father and obtained the throne in 959. Died in 963. 

Romanus III, Argy’rus, [ Fr. ROMAIN ARGYRE, ro’- 
man’ %r’zhér’,| was born about 968. He married Zoe, 
a daughter of Constantine IX., whom he succeeded in 
1028. He was poisoned by Zoe, his wife, in 1034. 

Romanus IV., Diogenes, obtained the throne by 
marriage with Eudocia, the widow of Constantine Ducas, 
in 1067 or 1068. He gained several victories over the, 
Turks in Asia Minor, but was defeated by Alp Arslan 
in Armenia. He was deposed by Michael VII., by 
whose order he was put to death about 1072. 

See LE Brau, “Histoire du Bas-Empire ;’? Gisson, ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Romanus, (/icipius.) See CoLonna, (Ecrp10.) 

Ro-ma/nus, | Fr. RoMAIN, ro’m4n’,| Pope, born near 
Civita Castellana, in Italy. He was elected pope in 
September, 897 A.D. Died in 808. 

Romanzof. See RIOOMANTSOF. 5 

Romberg, rom/bérG, (ANDREAS,) a German violinist 
and composer, born in 1767, became director of music 
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at Gotha in 1815. He produced several sacred pieces 
and operas, and set to music Schiller’s ‘Song of the 
Bell” and other poems. Died in 1821. 

Romberg, (BERNHARD,) a cousin of Andreas, born 
at Bonn in 1770, was celebrated for his performance on 
the violoncello. He was appointed professor at the 
Conservatory of Music in Paris in 1801. Died in 1841. 

Rombout, rom/béwt, (J.,) a Dutch landscape-painter, 
lived about 1670. : 

Rombouts, rom’béwts, (THEODORE,) an excellent 
Flemish painter of history, born at Antwerp in 1597, 
was a pupil of A. Janssens. He worked in Rome and 
Florence, from which he returned to Antwerp in 1625. 
Among his works are “The Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
“The Oath of Hannibal,” and a ‘Descent from the 
Cross.” Died in 1637. 

See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Romé de Lisle, (or de l’Isle,) ro’ma/ deh 1€1’, (JEAN 
Baptiste Louis,) a French mineralogist, born at Grai 
in 1736. He visited India and China, and returned to 
France in 1764. He wrote a work on “ Crystallography,” 
(4 vols., 1783,) and ‘* Méetrologie,” (1789.) Died in 1790. 
“ He first ascertained the important fact of the constancy 
of the angles at which the faces of crystals meet, and, 
observing further that many of them appear in several 
different shapes, first conceived the idea that these 
shapes might be reducible to one, appropriated in a 
peculiar manner to each szdstance and modified by strict 
geometrical laws.” (Sir John F. W. Herschel, ‘ Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy.”) 

See La Mi#ruerte, ‘‘ Eloge de Romé de Lisle,” 1790; ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle.”’ 

Romegas, ro’ma’g4s’, (MATHURIN D’AUX-LEscoutT, 
mia’tii’ran’ dd/lés’koo’,) a brave French knight of the 
order of Malta, which he joined in 1547. He distin- 
guished himself in battle against the pirates and the 
Turks. He was appointed commander of the galleys, 
and lieutenant-general. Died in 1581. 

Roémer or Roemer, 16’mer, (OLAF or OLAUS,) a 
Danish astronomer, born at Aarhuus on the 25th of 
September, 1644. He went to Paris in 1672, and aided 
Picard, who procured for him the office of tutor to the 
dauphin. In 1675 he made (at Paris) the important 
discovery of the velocity of light by observations of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. He became professor of 
mathematics in the University of Copenhagen in 1681. 
He first applied the epicycloidal curve in the formation 
of the teeth of wheels. Romer held several high civil 
offices. Died in 1710, 

See a notice of Rémer prefixed by Horresow to Rémer’s 
“Basis Astronomiz,” 1735; Nyerup, ‘‘ Litteraturlexicon;” DeE- 
LAMBRE, “Histoire de ]’Astronomie moderne;’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.’’ 

R6mer or Roemer, von, fon r6’mer, (FRIEDRICH,) 
a German statesman, born in the Wirtemberg Alps in 
1795. He was appointed minister of justice for Wiir- 
temberg in 1848, and resigned office in October, 1849. 
Died in 1861. 

Romey, ro’ma’, (CHARLES OCTAVE,) a French his- 
torian, born in Paris in 1804. He produced, besides 
other works, a “ History of Spain,” ro vols., (1833-48.) 

Romeyn, ro’min, (THEODORIC D.,) an influential 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, was born at 
New Barbadoes, New Jersey, in 1744. He preached 
many years at Schenectady, New York, to which he 
removed in 1784. He is said to have been the principal 
founder of Union College, Schenectady. Died in 1804. 

Romieu, de, deh ro’me-vh’, (MARIg,) a French poet- 
ess and prose writer, lived at Viviers. Died after 1584. 

Romiguieéres, ro’me’e-air’, (JEAN DOMINIQUE Jo- 
SEPH Louls,) a French advocate, born at Toulouse in 
1775, was a constant adherent of the liberal party. Died 
in Paris in 1847. 

Romilly, ro’me’ye’, (JEAN Epp, ) a Swiss Protest- 
ant minister, born at Geneva in 1739, was a friend’ of 
Rousseau. Died in 1779. His father, Jean, born in 
1714, was a skilful watchmaker, Died in Paris in 1796. 

Rom ‘il-ly, (JoHN,) BARON, an English lawyer, a son 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, was born in London in 1802, 
He was elected to Parliament as a Liberal in 1832, was 
appointed solicitor-general in 1848, and attorney-general 
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in 1850. In 1851 he became master of the rolls, and was 
| raised to the peerage, as Baron Romilly, in 1866. 

See Foss, ‘‘ The Judges of England,” vol. ix. 

Romilly, (Sir SAMUEL,) a celebrated English lawyer 
and statesman, born in London on the rst of March, 
1757. He was a son of Peter Romilly, a jeweller, whose 
father was a French Protestant exiled for his religion. 
His education at school was defective, but he studied 
Latin after he was fifteen years of age, and became a 
good self-taught scholar. He entered himself at Gray’s 
Inn as a student of law in 1778, and was called to the bar 
in 1783. In 1784 he became acquainted with the famous 
Mirabeau, who introduced him to a Mr. Vaughan. By the 
favour of the latter, Romilly made the acquaintance of 
Lord Lansdowne, in whom he found a friend and patron. 
He obtained an extensive practice in the court of chan- 
cery. In politics he was a Whig and advanced liberal. 
In 1806 he was elected to Parliament and appointed 
solicitor-general. He acquired great reputation by his 
eloquent speech against the slave-trade. In 1807 he was 
removed from office in consequence of the dissolution 
of the Whig ministry. He afterwards directed his efforts 
to the reform of the penal code, which at that period was 
very severe. Nearly three hundred crimes of various 
grades were punishable by death. He procured the pas- 
sage of a bill, about 1809, to repeal the statute which 
made stealing from the person a capital crime. In this 
enterprise he encountered strong opposition from igno- 
rance, prejudice, and party spirit. He made an unsuc- 
cessful effort in 1810 to repeal the statute which punished 
with death the crime of stealing from a shop goods valued 
at five shillings. He opposed in an eloquent speech the 
declaration of war against Napoleon on his return from 
Elba in 1815. He was a zealous advocate of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. In his profession he is said to 
have been more successful and more distinguished than 
any other Englishman of his time, Although his style 
was remarkable for plainness and simplicity, the im- 
pressiveness of his speeches was, we are told, almost 
unparalleled. In 1818 he was returned, at the head of 
the poll, by the voters of Westminster. His wife died in 
October, 1818. Ina fit of delirium or insanity, he put 
an end to his own life in November, 1818. He was 
author of ‘ Observations on the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land,” (1810.) 

See “The Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written by himself,”’ edited 
by his sons, 3 vols., 1840; BENjAMIN Constant, “‘ Eloge de Sir 
Samuel Romilly,’ 1819; Roscog, ‘‘ Lives of Eminent British Law- 
yers ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for February, 1812; ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ for June, 1840; ‘* Lon- 
don Quarterly Review” for September, 1840. 

Romme, rom, (CHARLES,) a French geometer, born 
at Riom about 1744. He wrote several useful works on 
navigation, etc. Died in 1805. 

Romme, (GILBER’T,) a brother of the preceding, born 
at Riom in 1750, was a Jacobin and an active member 
of the Convention. Having been condemned to death 
by the Thermidoriens, he killed himself in 1795. 

Rommel, rom’mel, (DIETRICH CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man historian, born at Cassel in 1781, became in 1815 
professor of history at Marburg. He wrote a “ History 
of Hesse since the Peace of Westphalia,” (1853.) Died 
in 1859. 

Rom/ney, (GEORGE,) an eminent English historical 
and portrait painter, was born at Dalton, in Lancashire, 
jin December, 1734. In his youth he worked in the shop 
of his father, a cabinet-maker. He married Mary Ab- 
bot in 1756. After he had studied and practised paint- 
ing at Kendal for five years, he settled in London in 1762, 
but left his wife and children in the country, where they 
remained neglected while he was prosperous and famous. 
He obtained rapid success in his profession, and became 
the rival of Reynolds. He passed about two years 
(1773-75) in visits to several cities of Italy. At Rome 
he painted a “Wood Nymph,” which was greatly ad- 
mired. He gradually raised his price for a portrait to 
thirty-five guineas for a head and sixty guineas for a 
whole-length. Among his works are “ Milton and his 
Daughters,” “ Nature unveiling herself to Shakspeare,” 
and portraits of Cowper the poet, Warren Hastings, 
Lord Chatham, and William Pitt. About 1798 he was 
compelled to desist from work by ill health and nervous 
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dejection. He removed in 1799 to Kendal,. where he 
was nursed by his patient and forgiving wife until he 
died, in November, 1802. 

See Hay ey, “‘ Life of G. Romney,’ 1809; J. Romney, (his 
son,) ‘‘Memoirs of the Life and Works of G. Romney,” 1830; 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, ‘Lives of British Painters ;’’ ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review’ for November, 1809. 

Romney, (HENRY SIDNEY,) EArt of. See SIDNEY. 

Rom/u-lus, called also Qui-ri/nus, the founder of 
Rome, a semi-fabulous personage, supposed to have 
lived about 750 B.c. According to tradition, Romulus 
and Remus were the twin sons of Mars and Khea Silvia, 
who was a daughter of Numitor, King of Alba. Amu- 
lius dethroned Numitor and ordered the young twins to 
be exposed to destruction ; but they were suckled by a 
wolf and educated by Faustulus, a shepherd of the king. 
After they were grown up and informed of the secret of 
their birth, they killed Amulius, restored Numitor, and 
founded the city of Rome. Remus was punished with 
death by Romulus for jumping, in derision, over the wall 
of the new city, and Romulus became the first and sole 
king of Rome, the population of which was increased 
by exiles, outlaws, and fugitive slaves invited from ad- 
jacent states. The deficiency of wives was remedied 
by the abduction of Sabine maidens who assembled at 
Rome as spectators of a public festival. The Sabines 
waged war against Rome on this account, but peace was 
restored by the mediation of the Sabine wives, and the 
Romans and Sabines were united into one state, which 
Romulus and the Sabine Tatius ruled jointly. . Romulus 
reigned about thirty-seven years, and, after death, was 
worshipped under the name of Quirinus. According 
to tradition, he disappeared mysteriously during a thun- 
der-storm which occurred as he was reviewing his army 
in the Campus Martius, and the opinion prevailed that 
he was carried up to heaven. 

See Nigpuur, “History of Rome; TANNEGUY-LEFEVRE, 
**Discours sur Romulus,” 1666; PLurarcu, ‘‘ Life of Romulus ;’’ 
J. Gronovius, “* Oratio de Origine Romuli,”’ 1684. 

Romulus Augustulus. See AUGUSTULUS. 

Roncaglia, ron-kal/y4, (CONSYANTINO,) an Italian 
writer on theology, etc., born at Lucca in 1677; died 
in 1737. 

Roncalli, ron-kal’lee, (CRISTOFORO,) called PomrE- 
RANCIO or POMARANCIO, an excellent painter of the 
Florentine school, born at Pomerance in 1552, was a 
pupil of N. Circignani. He worked at Rome, Genoa, 
etc., and painted the cupola of the church of Loretto. 
Died at Rome in 1626. 

Rondani, ron-da’nee, (FRANCESCO Maria,) an Ital- 
jan painter, born at Parma about 1490, was a pupil of 
Correggio. Died about 1548. 

Rondel, du, dii rdn’dél’, (JAcqueEs,) a French phi- 
losopher, born about 1630, was professor of Greek at 
Sedan from 1664 to 1681. He published a “ Life of 
Epicurus,” (1679,) and other works. Bayle, who was 
his friend, calls him (under the article ‘ Epicurus”) a 
good poet and a good Greek scholar. Died at Maestricht 
in 1715. 

See Haaa, ‘‘La France protestante.”” 

Rondelet, rdnd‘ld’ or rdn’deh-l4’, (GUILLAUME,) a 
French naturalist, born at Montpellier in 1507. He 
practised medicine and lectured in that city. He pub- 
lished a treatise ‘On Sea-Fish,” (“‘ De Piscibus marinis,”’ 
15§54,) and several medical works. Died in 1566. 

See Nicéron, ‘‘Mémoires;?? Sainte-Martue, “ Eloges;” 
**Biographie Médicale.” 

Rondelet, (JEAN,) a French architect, born in Lyons 
in 1734, or, aS some say, in 1743. He was a pupil of 
Soufflot, and became in 1781 his successor as architect 
of the Panthéon, or church of Sainte-Geneviéve, at Paris. 
He built the dome of this edifice. He published an 
important treatise on architecture, ‘“ Traité de ]’Art de 
Batir,” (§ vols., 1802-17,) which is called a classical 
work. Died in Paris in 1829, 

See Vaupoyer, “ Discours sur la Tombe de J. Rondelet,”’ 1829, 

Rondet, ron’da/, (LaurENT Eviennr,) a French 
writer on religion and morality, born in Paris in 1717; 
died in 1785. 

Rondot, rdn’do’, (NATALIS,) a French economist and 
editor, born at Saint-Quentin in 1821. 
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Ronge, rong’eh, (JOHANNES,) a celebrated reformer 
among the Catholics, born in Silesia in 1813. He was 
ordained a Catholic priest in 1840; but he was soon 
after suspended for his heretical opinions, and in 1844 
published a letter denouncing the exhibition of the 
“holy coat,” which Arnoldi, Bishop of Treves, had just 
proclaimed. Although excommunicated by the chapter 
of Breslau, Ronge rapidly gained adherents, and in 
1845 a German Catholic Church, independent of that of 
Rome, was founded. In the revolution of 1848 he took 
refuge in England, and many of the new societies were 
suppressed. 

See ‘‘ Vindication of J. Ronge,”’ translated from the German by 
Rosert TAytor, 1845; EpuARD Duttkr, ‘‘ J. Ronge und die freie 
Kirche,’”’ 1849; ‘‘ Autobiography of J. Ronge,” translated from the 
German by Joun Lorp, London, 1846; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for 
December, 1845, (article **‘ German Theology.’’) 

Rénne or Roenne, von, fon rén/neh, (LUDWIG 
Morirz Perer,) a German jurist, born in Holstein in 
1804. He became about 1843 a judge or councillor in 
Berlin. Among his important works is “ The Political 
Law of the Prussian Monarchy,” (1st vol., 1850.) 

See ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexikon,’”’ 1857. 

Ronsard, de, deh rdn’sar’, (PIERRE,) an eminent 
French poet, born in the Vendémois in 1524. He learned 
to speak English, German, and Italian, and was instructed 
in Greek by Dorat and Turnébe. He wrote odes, epi- 
grams, hymns, eclogues, etc., and was considered the 
most popular poet of his time. Malherbe and Boi- 
leau, however, did not appreciate him highly. Ronsard 
conceived the idea of grouping seven French poets, 
including himself, into a constellation called the PlZade. 
The other six were his imitators. Died in 1585. 

See CLaupkE Binet, ‘“‘ Vie de Ronsard,”’ 1586 ; GuILLAuME CoL- 
LETET, ‘‘ Vie de Ronsard,”’ prefixed to an edition of his works, 1854; 
LonGFreEttow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” E. Ganpar, ‘‘ Ron- 
sard considéré comme Imitateur d’Homére et de Pindare,” 1854; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Ronsin, rdn’san’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE,) a French 
Jacobin and dramatist, born at Soissons in 1752. He 
became a general in 1793, and was one of the most 
violent agents of his party. He was executed with 
Hébert in 1794. 

Ron/tho, (MaTrHeEw,) a monk and Latin poet, born 
in Greece, translated Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia” into 
Latin verse. Died at Sienna in 1443. 

Roodtseus, rot/se-is, (JAN ALBERT,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Hoorn in 1615 or 1617; died in 1674. 

Rooke, rook, (Sir GEORGE,) an English admiral, born 
near Canterbury in 1650, He obtained the rank of 
post-captain about 1680, and that of vice-admiral of the 
blue in 1692. In this year he burnt ten or more French 
ships at La Hogue. He was appointed ‘vice-admiral 
and lieutenant of the admiralty” by Queen Anne in 1702. 
Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley Shovel captured 
Gibraltar in July, 1704. He commanded the combined 
English and Dutch fleets in the war of the Spanish 
succession, which began about 1702. Died in 1709. 

See Campsett, “Lives of British Admirals ;” ‘‘ Biographia Bri- 
tannica.”” 

Rooke, (LAWRENCE,) an English mathematician and 
astronomer, born at Deptford in 1623, was one of the 
original Fellows of the Royal Society. He became 
professor of astronomy at Gresham College, London, in 
1652. Died in 1662, 

Roo’ker, (MICHAEL ANGELO,) an English landscape- 
painter and engraver, born in London in 1743, was a 
son of Edward Rooker, an engraver. Died in 1801. 

Rook’wood, (AMBROSE,) an accomplice in the Gun- 
powder Plot, was the head of an old and wealthy English - 
family. He was induced by his friendship for Catesby 
and by his sectarian zeal to take part in that conspiracy. 
He was put to death in 1606, aged about twenty-eight. 

Roome, room, (EDWARD,) an English lawyer and 
satirist. He offended Pope by a satire entitled ‘ Pas- 
quin,” and wrote “The Jovial Crew,’’ a drama. Died 
in 1729. 

Roomofski, Roumovsky, or Rumowsky, roo- 
mof’skee, (STEPHEN,) a Russian astronomer, born in 
Vladimir in 1734, He became professor of astronomy 
at Saint Petersburg in 1763, and vice-president of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1800. He published several 
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mathematical works, and translated the “ Annals” of 
Tacitus into Russian, (1808.) Died about 1814. 

Roon, von, fon ron, (ALBRECHT THEODOR EMIL,) a 
Prussian general and writer, born at Kolberg about 1803. 
He became a major-general in 1856, and minister of war 
in 1859. He rendered important services by the re- 
organization of the army. The Prussian Chambers in 
1866 voted 1,500,000 thalers as a national recompense to 
six men, among whom was Von Roon. He has published 
several valuable treatises on geography and ethnology. 

Roorda van Hysinga, ror/da van i’sing-a, (PIETER 
THEODORE,) a Dutch Orientalist, born at Leeuwarden 
about 1790. He published, besides other works, a Dutch- 
Javanese Dictionary, (1855.) Died in 1860. 

Roore, de, deh ro’reh, (JAcoB,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1686, was a pupil of Van Opstal. 
Among his works are “The Capitol besieged by Bren- 
nus,” and “The History of Pandora.” Died in 1747. 

Roos, r6s, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a celebrated German 
painter of landscapes and animals, anda skilful engraver, 
born at Otterndorf in 1631. Both his prints and paintings 
command high prices. Died at Frankfort in 1685. 

Roos, (JOHANN MELCHIOR,) a painter of landscapes 
and animals, born at Frankfort in 1659, was a son of the 
preceding. He was not equal to his brother Philip Peter. 
Died in 1731. 

Roos, (PHILIP PETER,) surnamed Rosa DA TIVOLI, a 
skilful painter of animals and landscapes, born at Frank- 
fort about 1655, was a son of Johann Heinrich, noticed 
above. He worked many years at Tivoli: hence his sur- 
name. He painted with great facility. His touch is said 
to be broad and mellow. Among his works are many 
pastoral landscapes. His backgrounds and skies are 
admirable for fidelity to nature. Died at Rome in 1705. 

ee ‘* History of Painting in Italy ;’’ “‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle, = 

Roos, (THEODOR,) a German painter, born at Wesel 
in 1638, was a brother of Johann Heinrich, noticed above. 
He painted portraits and landscapes. Died in 1698. 

Roose. See LIEMAECKER, (NIKOLAAS,) 

Roose, ro’zeh, (THEODOR GEORG AUGUST,) a Ger- 
man medical writer, born at Brunswick in 1771. He 
published “ Principles of Legal Medicine,” (1802,) and 
other works. Died in 1803. 

Roostam, Roostem, Roostum, Rustem, or Rus- 
tam, 100s’tem, written also Roustem, Roustam, and 
Rostam, the most illustrious of Persian heroes, is sup- 
posed to have lived about 600 years B.c. He was the 
son of the celebrated warrior Zal or Zalzer and an Indian 
princess named Rudaba. The exploits of ROdstam form 
the favourite theme of the Persian poets and. romance- 
writers ; and it is difficult to determine what is historical 
and what is fiction in the accounts of him which have 
come down to us. Sir William Jones says, ‘‘ Rostam 
was certainly a commander under Cyrus, [the Great.]” 
Rodstam forms the most prominent figure in Firdousee’s 
great epic, the “Shah Nameh,” or ‘‘ Book of Kings.” 

See “‘A Short History of Persia” in volume v. of Sir W. Jongs’s 
Works ; J. ArKinson, “‘ Abridgment ofthe Shah Nameh of Firdausi,”’ 
London, 1832; ‘‘ Memoirs of Celebrated Characters,”? by LAMAR- 
‘TINE, 1856. 

Roostam- (Roustam- or Rustam-) Pasha, rd6s/- 
tam pa/sh4’, an able and unscrupulous Turkish minister 
of state, became grand vizier under Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, who reigned from 1520 to 1566. 

Root, (Erastus,) an American politician, born at 
Hebron, Connecticut, in 1772. He removed to Delhi, 
New York, about 1796, and was elected a member of 
Congress four times between 1802 and 1817. He was a 
political friend of De Witt Clinton. Died in 1846. 

Ro’per, (WILLIAM,) an English biographer, married 
in 1528 Margaret, a daughter of Sir Thomas More, a 
learned and accomplished lady. He wrote a “Life of 
Sir Thomas More,” which is commended. 

Roque, de la, deh 14 rok, (ANrorng,) a French Zi- 
térateur, born at Marseilles in 1672, edited the “Mercure 
de France” from 1721 until 1744. Died in 1744, 

Roque, de la, (GILLES ANDRE,) a French genealogist, 
born near Caen about 1598. Among his works is a 
valuable “Treatise on the Nobility,” (“Traité de la 
Noblesse,” 1678.) Died in 1686. 


Roque, de la, (JEAN,) a French traveller, born at 
Marseilles in 1661, was a brother of Antoine, noticed 
above. He published several books of travels in Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria, (1716, 1717, 1722.) Died in 1745. 

Roquefort, de, deh rok’for’, (JEAN BAPrisrteE BONA- 
VENTURE,) a French philologist and antiquary, born at 
Mons in 1777. He published an ‘“ Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the French Language,” (1829.) Died in 1834. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Roquelaure, de, deh rok’lor’, (ANTOINE,) BARON, 
a French marshal, born in 1544, was a constant adherent 
of Henry IV. He was in the carriage with that king 
when the jatter was killed, (1610.) Died in 1625. 

See Mor#nrI, “ Dictionnaire Historique ;’’ L’ EsTo1te, “‘ Journal.”’ 


Roquelaure, de, (GASTON JEAN BAPYTISTE,) Duc, a 
son of the preceding, was born in 1617. He served in 
the army, and obtained the rank of lieutenant-general. 
He was noted for his facetious sayings. Died in 1683. 
His son ANTOINE GASsvoN JEAN BAPTISTE, born in 
1656, became marshal of France. Died in 1738. 

Roqueplan, rok’plén’, (CAMILLE JOSEPH ETIENNE,) 
an eminent French painter of landscapes and genre, born 
at Marlemort in 1802, was a pupil of Gros and Abel de 
Pujol. He obtained a medal of the first class in 1828. 
Many of his works are illustrative of Rousseau’s “Con- 
fessions” and Sir Walter Scott’s Novels. Died in 1855. 

Roqueplan, (Louis Vicror NEsToR,) a étératenr, 
a brother of the preceding, was born at Marlemort in 
1804. He became editon of the “ Figaro” about 1827, 
and was director of the Opera of Paris from 1847 to 
1854. Died in 1870. 

Roques, rok, (PIERRE,) a French Protestant writer, 
born at La Caune in 1685. He became pastor of a church 
at Bale in 1710, and published, besides other works, “ The 
Evangelical Pastor,” (1723,) and a new edition of Moréri’s 
“ Dictionary,” (6 vols., 1731.) Died in 1748. 

See Frey, ‘‘ Vie de Pierre Roques,” 1784. 


Roquette, de, deh ro’két’, (GABRIEL,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Toulouse in 1623, became Bishop 
of Autun in 1666. He was notorious as the prototype 
of Moliére’s “ Tartuffe.” Died in 1707. 

Rorario, ro-ra/re-o, [Lat. Rora’Rius,] (GIROLAMO,) 
an Italian ecclesiastic and writer, born at Pordenone in 
1485. He wrote a curious treatise ‘That Brutes often 
reason better than Man,” (‘Quod Animalia bruta szepe 
Ratione utantur melius Homine,” 1648.) Died in 1556. 

Rorarius. See RORARIO. 

Rosa, ro’sa, (CRISTOFORO,) a painter of the Venetian 
school, born at Brescia. He excelled in perspective, 
and painted the architecture in some works of Titian. 
Died in 1576. 

Rosa, (PIETRO,) a son of the preceding, was a favour- 
ite pupil of Titian. He was a good colorist. He died 
young, in 1576. 

Rosa, (SALVATOR,) [Anglicized in pronunciation as 
sal-va’tor ro’za,| a famous Italian painter of history, 
Jandscapes, and battles, was born at Arenella, near 
Naples, on the 2oth of June, 1615. He received lessons 
in art from F. Francanzani, his brother-in-law, and was 
a diligent student of nature. About 1635 he went to 
Rome, where he worked and attained a high reputation. 
In 1647 he took part in the revolt at Naples, and fought 
for Masaniello. After the final defeat of the insurgents, 
Salvator escaped to Florence, where he was patronized 
by the grand duke. He was partial to wild, romantic, 
and desolate scenery. His imagination was morbid, 
gloomy, and extravagant. After he had worked at 
Florence for several years, he returned to Rome, where 
he exhibited some pictures in 1663. He produced at 
Rome his ‘“‘ Conspiracy of Catiline,” which is accounted 
his master-piece. He made for himself enemies at 
Rome by his poetical satires. Died in March, 1673. 
“ Salvator possessed real genius,” says Ruskin, “ but 
was crushed by misery in his youth. ... In heart 
disdainful, in temper adventurous, conscious of power, 
impatient of labour, . . . he fled to the Calabrian hills, 
seeking not knowledge, but freedom. . . . He had not 
the sacred sense,—the sense of colour: all the loveliest 
hues of the Calabrian air were invisible to him. He 
saw only what was gross and terrible. . . . Isee in him, 
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notwithstanding his baseness, the last traces /of spiritual 
‘ife in the art of Europe.” 


See Cantt, ‘Salvator Rosa,’’ 1844; Lapy Morcan, ‘‘ Life of 
Salvator Rosa,’’ London, 2 vols., 1824, which is said to be a romance, 
or romantic biography; Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” 
Ruskin, ‘‘Modern Painters; Passeri, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori ;’? Do- 
MENICI, “Vite de’ Pittori Napoletani;” ‘f Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for July, 1824, 


Rosa da Tivoli. See Roos, (PHILIP PETER.) 

Rosa, de la, (F. MARTINEZ.) See MARTINEZ. 

Rosalba Carriera, ro-84l/b4 k4r-re-a/r4, a famous 
Italian portrait-painter, often called simply ROSALBA, was 
born at or near Venice about 1674. She is said to have 
been the most excellent artist of her time in the use of 
the crayon or pastel. Her Madonnas were much ad- 
mired, Shevisited Paris in 1720, and obtained there great 
success. About 1746 she became blind. Died in 1757. 

Rosamel, de, deh ro’sa’mél’, (CLAUDE CHARLES 
Marit Ducampe—dii’kénp’,) a French admiral, born 
at Trencq in 1774. He was minister of marine from 
September, 1836, to March, 1839. Died in 1848. 

Ros/a-mond, [ Fr, RosEMONDE, roz’mdnd’, or Rosa- 
MONDE, ro’za’mdnd’/,| often called THE FArR RosAMOND, 
was a daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford. She became a 
favourite of Henry II. of England, and mother of two 
sons, William Longsword, and Jeffery, Archbishop of 
York. Died in 1177. 

Rosapina, ro-S4-pee’n4, or Rosaspina, ro-84-spee’- 
n4, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian engraver, born at Bologna 
about 1762. Among his chief works is “La Pinacoteca,” 
a series of seventy-two engravings of the finest pictures 
of the gallery of Bologna. Died in 1841. 

Rosas, de, da ro’sis, (JUAN MANUEL Ortiz—or- 
téth’,) a South Amerfean dictator, born in Buenos Ayres 
in 1793. He lived as a Gaucho in his youth, and was an 
active partisan of the Federals in the civil war against 
the Unitarians. In 1829 he was elected Governor of 
the Argentine Republic, or Buenos Ayres. He became 
dictator in 1835. By some writers he is represented 
as a monster of cruelty. His administration, however, 
was beneficial in respect to trade and finance. He was 
defeated in battle by an army under General Urquiza 
in February, 1852, after which he lived in exile. 

See ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for 
May, 1852; ‘Democratic Review”’ for May, 1846. 

Roscelin, ros’lan’, written also Ruzelin, [Lat. Ros- 
CELI’NUS or RoscELLI/NUS,] a famous French theologian 
and schoolman, born at or near Compiégne. He was a 
Nominalist, and was for some time regarded as the 
inventor of Nominalism. In 1092 he was condemned 
as a heretic by a council at Soissons. Died about 1122. 

See B. Haurtau, ‘De la Philosophie scolastique ;’? CHLADEN, 
** De Vita et Hzresi Roscelini,”’ 1756. 


Roscelinus or Roscellinus. See ROSCELIN. 

Roscher, rosh’er, (WILHELM,) a German political 
economist, born at Hanover in 1817. He became pro- 
fessor of political science, etc. at Leipsic in 1848. He 
published, besides other works, “The Life and Times 
of Thucydides,” (1842.) 

Roschid, (or Roschd,) Ibn. See AVERRO#S, 

Réschlaub or Roeschlaub, résh’lowp, (ANDREAS,) 
a German medical writer, born in 1768; died in 1835. 

Roscius, rosh’e-us, (QUINTUS,) a celebrated Roman 
actor, was born near Lanuvium. He amassed a large 
fortune by his performance on the stage. His name 
was so proverbial for excellence that Garrick yas styled 
“the British Roscius.” An oration which Cicero pro- 
nounced for Roscius in a civil suit is extant. Died 
about 60 B.C. 

Ros/cG6e, (HENRY,) an English lawyer and writer, 
born in 1800, was a son of the historian. He wrote 
a “Life of William Roscoe,” (1833,) and “The Lives of 
Eminent British Lawyers,” in Lardner’s “ Cyclopedia.” 
Died in 1836. 

Roscoe, (JAMES,) an English poet and lawyer, born 
about 1791. He resided at Knutsford, Cheshire, for 
nearly fifty years. He contributed to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” and other periodicals. Died in May, 1864. 

Roscoe, (RoBERT,) a barrister, a brother of Henry, 
noticed abcve, was born about 1790. He wrote poems 
of some merit, Died in 1850. : 
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Roscoe, (THomMas,) an English author and translator, 
a brother of the preceding, was born about 1790. He 
produced several poems and tales, a “Tour in the Isle 
of Wight,” and other illustrated works. Among the 
works translated by him are Sismondi’s “ Literature of 
Southern Europe,” and Silvio Pellico’s “Memoirs.” 

Roscoe, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English historian 
and poet, born at or near Liverpool on the 8th of March, 
1753. He practised as an attorney in his early life, and 
married Miss Griffiths in 1781. He wrote several pam- 
phlets against the slave-trade, and a poem on the same 
subject. His reputation is chiefly founded on his “ Life 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent,” (2 vols., 
1796,) which was very successful and was translated into 
French, German, and Italian. He retired from business 
as an attorney about 1800, became partner in a banking- 
house, and purchased an estate in land. In 1805 he pub- 
lished an interesting and popular work, “The Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X.” He became a Whig member of 
Parliament (for Liverpool) in 1806. He was the prin- 
cipal founder of the Royal Institution of Liverpool. 
In 1816 the banking-house with which he was connected 
failed, and he was ‘under the necessity of parting with 
his magnificent library. He died in June, 1831, leaving 
four sons, noticed in this work. As a historian, Roscoe 
has been censured by some critics for a too great indul- 
gence shown to the character of Leo X. and to the vices 
of his court, and particularly for his defence of Lucretia 
Borgia. (See, on this subject, the “ Edinburgh Review” 
for January, 1806; also Dr. Hoefer’s article on ALEX- 
ANDRE VI, in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”) 


_See Henry Roscosz, “ Life of William Roscoe,” 2 vols,, 1833 ; 
“‘Lives of Distinguished Northerns,’’ by Hartriey CoLeripGE; 


Axiiponkg, “Dictionary of Authors;” ‘* Edinburgh Review” for 
July, 1833; ‘*Fraser’s Magazine’ for December, 1832, (with a 
portrait.) 


Roscoe, (W. S.,) an English poet, born in 1781, was 
a son of the preceding. He was author of a volume of 
poems. Died in 1843. 

Ros-com/mon, (WENTWORTH DILLON,) Earu of, 
an English poet, born in Ireland about 1633, was the son 
of James Dillon, third Earl of Roscommon, and a Ro- 
man Catholic. His mother was a sister of the famous 
Earl of Strafford. When the latter was impeached, young 
Dillon was sent to study at Caen, under Bochart. He 
returned to England about 1660, became master of the 
horse to the Duchess of York, and married Frances, a 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington. He wrote odes, 
prologues, epilogues, and an “Essay on Translated 
Verse,” (1680.) He also translated Horace’s ‘‘ Art of 
Poetry” into blank verse, (1680.) Died in 1684. 

See Jounson, “‘ Lives of the English Poets.’’ 


RodSe, (GEORGE,) a British politician, born at Brechin, 
Scotland, in 1744, was noted for business talents and 
practical sagacity. He was secretary of the treasury 
from 1782 to 1801, and was a constant adherent of Mr. 
Pitt, who in 1804 appointed him joint paymaster-general 
of the forces. In 1807 he became treasurer of the navy. 
He was a grandfather of General Sir Hugh Henry Rose. 
Died in 1818. 

See ‘Diaries and Correspondence of George Rose,’ 3 vols., 
1860; Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen °”’ 
“Edinburgh Review”’ for July, 1860. 

Rose, roz, | Lat. Ross#’us,] (GUILLAUME,) a French 
prelate, notorious for his factious violence, was born at 
Chaumont about 1542. He was a partisan of the League 
against Henry III. and Henry IV. Died in 1602. 

Rose, ro’zeh, (Gusrav,) a distinguished German 
mineralogist, a brother of Heinrich, noticed below, was 
born at Berlin in 1798. He became (1822) keeper of 
the mineral collection and professor of mineralogy (1839) 
at Berlin. He wrote “Elements of Crystallography,” 
and contributed the geognostic and mineralogical part 
to the “Journey to the Ural and Altai Mountains,” 
etc., which he made with Humboldt and Ehrenberg 
in 1820. 

Rose, (HEINRICH,) son of Valentin the Younger, born 
at Berlin in 1795, was a pupil of Berzelius at Stockholm. 
He became, after his return, professor of chemistry in 
his native city, in 1835. His principal work, entitled 
“Manual of Analytical Chemistry,” (2 vols., 1851,) has 
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been translated into several languages. Asa practical 
analyst in the department of inorganic chemistry he is 
highly distinguished. He discovered in 1844 the sub- 
stance called Niobium. 

Rose, (Sir HucH HeEnry,) an able British general, 
born in 1803. His father, Sir George H. Rose, was 
British minister at Berlin. He commanded a division 
in India, (1857-60,) and contributed to the suppression 
of the mutiny of the Sepoys. In 1866 he was raised to 
the peerage, as Baron Strathnairn. 

Rose, (HUGH JAMES,) an English divine and volumi- 
nous writer, born in Surrey in 1795. He became vicar 
of Horsham in 1821, and rector of Hadleigh in 1830. 
In 1836 he was appointed principal of King’s College, 
London. He published numerous sermons and contro- 
versial works, and a new edition of Parkhurst’s “Greek 
Lexicon.” He projected the “ Biographical Dictionary” 
which bears his name, but did not live to finish it. Died 
at Florence in 1838. 

Rose, (JEAN BAPrisTE,) a French priest and writer on 
morals, born in Franche-Comté in 1714; died in 1805. 

Rose, (SAMUEL,) an English lawyer and biographer, 
born at Chiswick in 1767. He wrote a “Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith.” Died in 1804. 

Rose, (VALENTIN,) tHE ELDER, a German pharma- 
cist, born at Neu-Ruppin in 1735, was assessor of the 
medical college at Berlin. Died in 1771. , 

Rose, (VALENTIN,) FHE YOUNGER, a son of the 
preceding, was born at Berlin in 1762. He studied 
chemistry under Klaproth, and was author of several 
useful chemical treatises. Died in 1807. 

Rose, (WILLIAM STEWART,) a distinguished scholar 
and translator, born in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was a friend of Sir Walter Scott. He was the 
author of a “Naval History of the Late War,” (1802,) 
and translated “Amadis de Gaul” from the French, 
and the ‘Orlando Innamorato” (1823) and “Orlando 
Furioso” (1823-31) from the Italian. ‘hese translations 
are highly commended. Died in 1843. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1823; ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine”’ for July, 1823; “‘ North American Review’’ for 
October, 1824, (by W. H. Prescort.) 

Rosecrans, roz’krans, (WILLIAM STARK,) an Ameri- 
can general, born at Kingston, Delaware county, Ohio, in 
September, 1819. He was educated at West Point, where 
he graduated in 1842. He was employed as engineer 
until 1854, when he resigned his place in the army. 
In the summer of 1861 he was appointed a. brigadier- 
general and sent to Western Virginia. He defeated the 
insurgents at Rich Mountain in July, 1861, after which 
he commanded in West Virginia for several months. He 
obtained command of the army of the Mississippi in 
June, 1862, and gained a decisive victory at Corinth 
(October 4) over Van Dorn and Price. He commanded 
the Union army at the great battle of Stone River, near 
Murfreesboro’, which ended on the 2d of January, 1863. 
General Bragg retreated by night, leaving Rosecrans 
master of the field. The Union loss was 1533 killed 
and 7245 wounded. General Rosecrans in June moved 
his army southeastward in pursuit of Bragg, who retired 
into Georgia, and the Union army occupied Chattanooga 
about the 9th of September. Bragg, having been rein- 
forced, turned back and attacked Rosecrans on the 19th 
and 20th of September at Chickamauga. This battle 
was disastrous to the Union army, which retreated to 
Chattanooga. Rosecrans was relieved from the com- 
mand about the 20th of October, 1863, and was appointed 
commander of the district of Missouri in January, 1864. 
He was sent as minister to Mexico in July, 1868, but was 
recalled a few months later. 

See “The Army of the Cumberland;” Tenney, ‘Military and 
Naval History of the Rebellion,’’ 186s. 

Roseingrave, ro’zin-grav, ? (THomas,) an Irish mu- 
sician, went to Rome to study in 1710. He became 
organist of the church of Saint George, London, in 1725. 
Died in 1750. 

Résel or Roesel, r6/zel, (AuGuUst JOHANN,) a Ger- 
man painter and naturalist, born near Arnstadt in 1705. 
He received the title of VON RosENHOoF. He published 
a periodical on insects, with good figures, (4 vols., 1746 
-61.) Died in 1759. 


Roselli} ro-Sel/lee, or Rosselli, (CostMo,) an emi- 
nent Florentine painter, born at Florence in 1439. He 
painted frescos in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, which 
gained the prize offered by the pope, when among his 
competitors were Perugino and Ghirlandaio. He suc- 
ceeded by a profuse use of gold and_ ultramarine, 
although he was inferior to his competitors. Died 
after 1506. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;’’ Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy ;”? Batprnuccr, ‘‘ Notizie.” 


Roselli or Rosselli, (MArreo,) an Italian painter, 
born at Florence in 1578, was a pupil of Pagani. He 
opened at Florence a school, in which several able artists 
were formed. Died in 1650. 

Rosellini, ros’el-lee/nee or ro-Sél-lee’nee, (IPPOLITO,) 
CAVALIERE, an eminent Italian antiquary and writer on 
Egyptian antiquities, born in August, r800.. He became 
professor of Oriental languages at Pisa in 1824. In 1827 
he was commissioned by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to 
explore the monuments of Egypt, assisted by six com- 
panions, some of whom were artists. He co-operated 
with Champollion, who at the same time was sent to 
Egypt by the French government. They returned in 
1830, and, Champollion having died in 1832, the results 
of their researches were published by Rosellini in a 
capital work entitled ‘The Monuments of Egypt and 
Nubia Explained and Illustrated,” (“I Monumenti dell’ 
Egitto e della Nubia,” etc., 10 vols., 1832-40.) He 
obtained the chair of universal history at Pisa in 1840. 
Died in June, 1843. 

See BarpeEvut, “ Biografia del Professore I. Rosellini,’”’ 1843; 


G. Det, ‘‘ Biografia del Professore I. Rosellini,”’ 1843 ; C. CAVEDONI, 
“ Biografia a’. Rosellini,’”? 1845. 


Rosemonde. See RosaMONnpD. 

Rosen, ro’zen, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a celebrated 
German Orientalist and philologist, born at Hanover 
on the 2d of September, 1805. He was educated at the 
University of Leipsic and that of Berlin, the latter of 
which he entered in 1824. He gave special attention 
to Sanscrit and the Semitic languages, and published an 
important work entitled ‘“‘Sanscrit Roots,” (‘ Radices 
Sanscritz,” 1827.) In 1828 he became professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of London, since 
called University College. He was appointed secretary 
to the Oriental Translation Committee, and in the latter 
part of his life was professor of Sanscrit in the college 
above named. He wrote the articles relating to Oriental 
literature for the ‘Penny Cyclopzdia.” Among his 
numerous publications is ‘‘ Rig- Vedze Specimen,” (1830,) 
and a valuable fragment of the ‘“ Rig-Veda,” “ Sanhita 
Liber primus, Sanscrite et Latine,” (1838, unfinished.) 
He died prematurely in September, 1837. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,’’ (new edition.) 

Rosen, (Georc,) a German Orientalist, born at 
Detmold in 1821. 

Rosen, ro’zen, (NIKOLAUS,) a Swedish medical writer, 
born near Gothenburg in 1706. He was ennobled in 
1762, and his name was then changed to ROSENSTEIN. 
Died in 1773. 

Rosen, von, fon ro’zen, (GEORGE,) BARON, a Russian 
poet, born in Saint Petersburg about 1805, was an inti- 
mate friend of Pooshkin. He produced, besides other 
poems, ‘Ivan the Terrible,” (1833,) and ‘ Basmanof,” 
(1836.) Died in 1860. 

Rosenblut, ro/zen-bloot’, (HANS,) sometimes callel 
ROSENER, a German poet and dramatic writer of the 
fifteenth century. 

Rosenhof, von. See ROsEL. ; 

Rosenkranz, ro’zen-krants’, (JOHANN KARL FRIED- 
RICH,) professor of philosophy at Konigsberg, was born 
at Magdeburg in 1805. He published a number of 
works in favour of Hegel’s philosophy. Among his 
works is a ‘General History of Poetry,” (3 vols., 1833,) 
and a “ Life of Hegel,” (1844.) 

Rosenmiiller, ro’zen-mtiller, (ERNST FRIEDRICH 
KarL,) an eminent German Orientalist, born near Hild- 
burghausen in 1768. He studied at Leipsic, where he 
became in 1813 professor of Oriental literature. He 
was the author of “Scholia on the Old Testament,” 
(“Scholia in Vetus Testamentum,” 23 vols., 1788-1835,) 
“Manual for the Literature of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis,” (4 vols., 1797-1800,) “ Institutes of the Arabic 
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Language,” (1818,) and “ Manual of Biblical Antiquities,” 
(4 vols., 1823.) Died at Leipsic in 1835. 

See ‘ Biographie Universelle,” (new edition.) 

Rosenmiiiller, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a distinguished 
anatomist, a brother of the preceding, was born at Hess- 
berg in 1771. He became professor of anatomy and 
surgery at Leipsic, and prosector at the Anatomical 
Theatre. He published several anatomical and scientific 
works. Died in 1820. 

Rosenmiiller, (JOHANN GroRG,) a German Prot- 
estant theologian and pulpit orator, born at Ummer- 
stadt in 1736, was the father of the preceding. He 
became successively professor of theology at Erlangen, 
at Giessen, and at Leipsic. He published “Scholia in 
Novum Testamentum,” (6 vols., 1777-1807,) and a “ His- 
tory of the Interpretation of the Sacred Books in the 
Christian Church from the Age of the Apostles to the 
Restoration of Letters,” (in Latin, 5 vols., 1795-18143) 
also several religious treatises in German. Died at 
Leipsic in 1815. 

See Cur. Dorz, “J. G. Rosenmiiller’s Leben,” 1816; ‘‘ Biogra- 
phie Universelle.” 

Rosenstein. See ROSEN, (NIKOLAUS.) 

Rosenthal, ro’zen-tal’, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) a 
German anatomist and writer, born at Greifswalde in 
1779. He published several professional works. Died 
in 1829. 

Rosenvinge, ro’zen-ving’eh, (JANUS LARS ANDREAS 
Kolderup—kol/der-d60p’,) a Danish jurist, born at 
Copenhagen in 1792. He published “Elements of 
the History of Danish Law,” (1823.) 

Rosetti. See RossEerri. 

Rosetti, ro-Set/tee, (CONSTANTINE,) a poet, born at 
Bucharest (Wallachia) about 1816. He was democratic 
or liberal in politics, was exiled about 1848, and took 
refuge in Paris. 

Rosetti, ro-Set/tee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian painter 
and engraver, born at Venice about 1690. He is chiefly 
known as an engraver. 

Roshd, (or Roshed,) Ibn. See AVERROES. 

Rosier, ro’ze-a’, (N.,) a French dramatic author, 
born in Paris about 1805. Among his works is a comedy 
called “ Le Mari de ma Femme,” (1830.) 

Rosin. See Rosinus. 

Rosini, ro-See/nee, (CARLO Marta,) an Italian 
archeologist and bishop, born at Naples in 1748. He 
deciphered and published some manuscripts of Hercu- 
laneum, and wrote other works. Died in 1836. 

See PROSPERO DELLA Rosa, “‘ Vita di C. M. Rosini,’’ 1837. 


Rosini, (GIOVANNI,) a distinguished Italian poet and 
novelist, born at Lucignano, in Tuscany, in 1776. He 
was professor of Italian literature at Pisa from 1803 
until 1349. Among his numerous works are “Luisa 
Strozzi,” (4 vols., 1833,) “Torquato Tasso,” a drama, 
(1835,) and a “History of Italian Painting,” (7 vols., 
1838-54.) He wrote an “Essay on the Life and Works 
of Canova,” (1825,) and published a good edition of 
Tasso’s works, (30 vols., 1820-30.) Died in 1855. 

See Pozzournr, “‘ Vita di G. Rosini,”? 1855; ALFRED von REvu- 
mont, ‘‘G. Rosini’s Leben,” 1860; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle ;” 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for August, 1829. 

Ro-si/nus, [Ger. pron. ro-zee/nus; Fr. Rosin, ro’- 
z4n’,| (JOHANN,) a German antiquary, whose proper 
name was ROSSFELD or ROSZFELD, was born at Eisenach 
in 1551. He published a “Complete Body of Roman 
Antiguities,” (“Antiquitatum Romanorum Corpus abso- 
lutissimum,” 1583.) Died in 1626. 

Roslin, ros-leen’, (ALEXANDER,) a Swedish portrait- 
painter, born at Malmo about 1718. He worked for 
many years in Paris, where he obtained great success. 
He was admitted into the French Academy of Art in 
1753. Died in Paris in 1793. 

Rosmini, de’, da ros-mee/nee, (CARLO,) an Ttalian 
biographer, born at Roveredo in 1758. He published, 
besides other works, a “Life of Ovid,” (1789,) a ‘‘ Life 
of Seneca,” (1793,)a ‘Life of Victorino da Feltro,” (4 
vols., 1801,) and a “History of Milan,” (“Storia di Mi- 
lano,” 4 vols., 1820.) His works are commended as 
accurate and impartial. Died at Milan in 1827. 


See Tipa.po, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’? A. M. MENE- 
GHELLI, ‘‘ Rosmini e sue Opere,”’ 1827. 


Rosmini-Serbati, ros-mee/nee sér-ba/tee, (ANTO- 
NIO,) an eminent Italian ecclesiastic and philosopher, 
born at Roveredo in 1787 or 1797. He produced ‘* New 
Essay on the Origin of Ideas,” (“Il nuovo Saggio 
sull’Origine delle Idee,” 1830,) and propounded a new 
system of philosophy. He wrote numerous other works, 
on ethics, theology, education, etc. Died in 1855. 

See V. Groperti, ‘‘ Degli Errori filosofici di A. Rosmini-Serbati,”? 
3 vols., 1844; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rosny, de. See SULLY. 

Rospigliosi. See CLEMENT IX. 

Ross, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish theologian, born 
about 1570, became minister at Aberdeen in 1636. He 
was an adversary of the Covenanters. Died in 1639. 

Ross, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish divine and writer, 
born at Aberdeen in 1590. He was a zealous partisan 
of Charles I. in the civil war, (1642-49.) Among his 
numerous works are a “ View of All Religions,” and 
“Virgilii Evangelizantis Christias,” (1634.) Died in 
1654. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Ross, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish poet and teacher, 
born in Aberdeenshire in 1699. He wrote “‘ Helenore, 
or the Fortunate Shepherdess,” (1768.) Died in 1784. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Ross, (FREDERICK AuGUSTUS,) a Presbyterian min- 
ister, born at Richmond, Virginia, in 1796. He became 
pastor of a church at Huntsville, Alabama, in 1855, and 
published ‘‘ Slavery ordained of God,” (1857.) 

Ross, (GrorGe,) an American patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born at New Cas- 
tle, Delaware, in 1730. He was a member of Congress 
from 1774 until 1777. He was appointed in 1779 a judge 
of the court of admiralty for the State of Pennsylvania, 
and died the same year. 

Ross, (Sir JAMES CLARK,) ADMIRAL, F.R.S., an emi- 
nent English Arctic navigator, born in London in April, 
1800. He served his uncle, Sir John Ross, as midship- 
man in his first voyage in search of a Northwest Passage, 
(1818.) - Between 1819 and 1825 he made three voyages 
under Captain E. Parry. He took a prominent part in 
Sir John Ross’s second voyage, (1829-33,) and was 
raised to the rank of post-captain in 1834. In 1839 he 
was appointed commander of an expedition sent with 
two vessels, the Erebus and Terror, to explore the Ant- 
arctic regions with special reference to the science of 
magnetism. He reached the seventy-eighth degree of 
south latitude, and discovered an. ice-bound continent, 
to which he gave the name of Victoria Land, and the 
coast of which his party traced for seven hundred miles. 
After a highly successful voyage of four years, he arrived 
at England in September, 1843. He published a “ Voy- 
age of Discovery and Research in the Southern and 
Antarctic Regions,” etc., (2 vols., 1847.) He was raised 
to the rank of rear-admiral in 1856. Died in 1862. 

See Wiiitam Jervan, ‘Men I have known,’”’ London, 1866; 
“Edinburgh Review” for March, 1819, and July, 1835; “‘ London 
Quarterly Review’’ for January, 1819, July, 1835, and June, 1847; 
** North British Review?’ for November, 1847. 

Ross, (Sir JOHN,) REAR-ADMIRAL, a famous Arctic 
navigator, born at Balsarroch, (county of Wigton,) Scot- 
land, int777, was an uncle of the preceding. He served 
as an officer in several naval actions against the French 
and Spaniards between 1800 and 1814. In 1818 he was 
appointed commander of the first expedition sent to 
search for a Northwest Passage. Lieutenant Parry was 
the second in command. He passed through Baffin’s 
Bay to Lancaster Sound, where he imagined he saw | 
a barrier of mountains interposed, and he returned 
home in the same year. (See PARRY, CAPTAIN.) In 
1829 he renewed the enterprise in the Victory, entered 
Prince Regent Inlet, and was frozen up in the Gulf of 
Boothia in October, 1829. His party passed about four 
years of privation and peril in the Arctic seas, and 
abandoned the Victory in 1832. Captain Ross dis- 
covered in 1831 a point which he believed to be the 
Northern Magnetic Pole. He and his party returned 
by boats to Lancaster Sound, where they were rescued 
by a whaling-vessel, and arrived home in September, 
1833. He published in 1835 a narrative of his second 
voyage. Died in 1856. 
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Ross, written also Rouse and Rows, (JoHN,) known 
as “the Antiquary of Warwick,” wrote ‘“ History of the 
Kings of England,” (in Latin, 1716.) Died in 1491. 

Ross, (JoHN,) Bishop of Exeter, an English writer, 
born in Herefordshire. He edited Cicero’s ‘‘ Familiar 
Letters,” (‘Epistole Familiares,” 1749.) Died in 1792. 

Ross, (JoHN,) [called Koo’wes-koo’we in the 
Cherokee language,] a noted half-breed Indian, and 
head chief of the Cherokees, was born in Georgia about 
1790; died at Washington in 1866. 

Ross, (LEONARD FULTON,) an American officer, born 
in Fulton county, Illinois. He served in the Mexican 
war, and was made brigadier-general of Union volun- 
teers in 1862. 

Ross, ross, (LuDWIG,) a German antiquary, born in 
Holstein in 1806, became in 1837 professor of arche- 
ology in the Otto University at Athens, in Greece. He 
subsequently filled the same chair at Halle. 

Ross, (Sir WILLIAM CHARLES,) R.A., a popular 
English miniature-painter, born in London in June, 
1794, was a nephew of Anker Smith, the engraver. In 
the early part of his career he painted history and _ por- 
traits. He excelled in miniature, and became in this 
department the most fashionable artist of his time. In 
1837 he was appointed miniature-painter to the queen. 
He gained a prize of £100 for a picture of “The Angel 
Raphael discoursing with Adam,” (1843.) Died in 1860. 

Rosszeus. See ROSE, (GUILLAUME.) 

Rosse, ross, (WILLIAM PARSONS,) «third EARL OF, an 
eminent English practical astronomer, born in June, 1800, 
was educated at the University of Oxford. He became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1831, and succeeded 
his father in the peerage in 1841. He acquired a wide 
reputation by the construction of a telescope which was 
finished about 1844 and is unrivalled in dimensions and 
space-penetrating power, and by his discoveries in 
sidereal or nebular astronomy. ‘This telescope, which 
has an aperture of six feet and a length of fifty-six feet, 
is located near Parsonstown, Kings county, Ireland. He 
was elected president of the Royal Society in 1849. 
Died in October, 1867. 

Rossel, de, deh ro’sél’, (ELISABETH PAUL EDOUARD,) 
CHEVALIER, a French navigator, born at Sens in 1765. 
He accompanied D’Entrecasteaux in his expedition in 
search of La Pérouse, and succeeded to the chief com- 
mand in 1794. He was taken prisoner by the English 
in 1795, and released about 1802. In 1809 he published 
the “Voyage of D’Entrecasteaux in Search of La Pé- 
rouse,” (2 vols.,) containing a good treatise on nautical 
astronomy. Died in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Rosselli. See RosE.ti. 

Rossellino, ros-sél-lee’no, or Rossellini, ros-sél- 
lee’nee, (ANTONIO,) an able Italian sculptor, whose 
family name was GAMBARELLI, was born at Florence 
about 1427. Among his works are several statues of 
the Madonna. Died in 1490. 

Rossellino or Rossellini, (BERNARDO,) an architect 
and sculptor, born at Florence in 1409, was a brother of 
the preceding. He was patronized by Pope Nicholas 
V., and designed or restored several churches of Rome. 
Died about 1470. 

Rosset, ro’si’, (JOSEPH,) a French sculptor, born at 
Saint-Claude in 1706; died in 1786. 

Rossetti, ros-set/tee, (CHRISTINA,) an English con- 
temporary poetess, sister of Dante Gabriel, noticed 
below, has written ‘Goblin Market,” (1862,) ‘The 
Prince’s Progress,” (1866,) and other works. 

Rossetti, (DANTE GABRIEL,) an English painter and 
poet, born in London about 1828, is.a son of Gabriel 
Rossetti, noticed below. He was the leader of the 
movement called Pre-Raphaelitism, an attempt to revive 
the style of Italian painters who preceded Raphael. He 
prefers religious subjects, and finishes his works with 
great minuteness. In 1862 he produced “The Early 
Italian Poets, from Cuillo d’Alcamo to Dante, (1100-1200 
-1300,) in the Original Metres, together with Dante’s 
‘Vita Nuova,’ translated by D. G. Rossetti.” He pub- 
lished a volume of original poems in 1870. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1870; ‘‘ Putnam’s Magazine”’ 
for July, 1870. 


Rossetti or Rosetti, (GABRIEL,) an Italian poet and 
critic, born in 1783. He became professor of Italian in 
King’s College, London, and well known as a commen- 
tator on Dante. Died in 1854. 

Rossetti, (WILLIAM M.,) an English writer, a son 
of the preceding, was born in London. He wrote an 
article on ‘English Opinion on the American War” 
for the “Atlantic Monthly” for February, 1866. He 
contributed to the “Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography.” Among his works is a “Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley,” (2 vols., 1869.) 

Rossfeld. See Rosinus. 

Rosshirt, ros’hé€rt, (KONRAD FRANZ,) a German 
jurist, born at Bamberg in 1793, was professor of law 
at Heidelberg. He wrote a number of legal works, 

Rossi, ros’see, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Zoldo about the end of the fourteenth century. He 
is said to have been the first master of Titian. 

Rossi, (ANYTON10,) an Italian painter, born at Bologna 
about 1700 ; died about 1750. 

Rossi, (FRANCESCO.) See SALVIATI. 

Rossi, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Rome in 1616. Among his works are the 
Palazzo Rinuccini, and the church of San Pantaleon, 
Rome. Died in 1695. 

Rossi, [Lat. EryrHr#’vus,] (GIOVANNI VITTORIO,) 
an Italian scholar, noted as a Latinist, was born at Rome 
in 1577. Among his works is ‘Pinacotheca Imaginum 
ilustrium Virorum,” (‘Gallery of Portraits of [lustrious 
Men,” 1643-48.) Died in 1647. 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ Tirazoscul, ‘Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana.” 

Rossi, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian historian, born at 
Ravenna in 1539. His Latin name was RuBEUS or 
De RuseEts. He wrote, in Latin, a good “ History of 
Ravenna,” (1§72.) Died in 1607. 

Rossi, ros’/see, (JOHN CHARLES FELTX,) an English 
sculptor, born at Noitingham in 1762, was of Italian 
origin. He gained the gold medal at London in 178a, 
after which he studied at Rome, and returned in 1788. 
He became sculptor to William IV. His best works 
are monuments of Lord Cornwallis, Lord Heathfield, 
Captain Riou, Captain Faulkner, and Lord Rodney, in 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral. Died in 1839. 

Rossi, (Luic1,) an Italian musician, born at Naples 
about 1590.. He composed cantatas, etc. Died after 
1640. 

Rossi, (OTTAVIO,) an Italian writer, born at Brescia 
in 1570, Among his works is “ Brescian Memoirs,” 
(“ Memorie Bresciane,” 1616.) Died in 1630. 

Rossi, (PASQUALE.) See PASQUALINO. 

Rossi, (PELLEGRINO Luicr OpoARDO,) COUNT, an 
Italian orator, minister of state, and writer on law, was 
born at Carrara in 1787. Asa partisan of the French 
régime and of Murat, he was exiled in 1815. He became 
professor of Roman law at Geneva in 1819, and estab- 
lished his reputation as a jurist by his ‘“ Treatise on 
Penal Law,” (Paris, 3 vols., 1825.) In 1832 he was 
appointed professor of political economy in the Collége 
de France, Paris. He was nominated a peer of France 
in 1839, and sent as ambassador to Rome in 1845. In 
September, 1848, he was appointed chief minister of 
state by the pope. He was assassinated, November 15, 
1848, by his political enemies. 

See J. Garnigr, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Rossi,” 1849; HuBEr- 
Sarapin, ‘‘M. Rossi en Suisse de 1816 4 1833,” 1849; MIGNET, 
‘* Notice historique sur la Vie de M. Rossi,’”’ 1849; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Rossi, de’, da ros’/see, [in Latin, DE Ru/BEIs,] (BER- 
NARDO MartA,) a learned Italian monk, born in Friuli 
in 1687. He wrote, besides other works, “ On the Life, 
Writings, and Doctrine of Thomas Aquinas,” (“De 
Gestis et Scriptis ac Doctrina Thome Aquinatis,” 1750.) 
Died in 1775. 


See Fasronl, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.’’ 


Rossi, de’, (GIOVANNI BERNARDO,) an Italian Ori- 
entalist, born in Piedmont in 1742, Among his numerous 
works is “ Various Readings of the Old Testament,” 
(“ Variz Lectiones Veteris Testamenti,” 4 vols., 1784- 
88.) He was for many years professor of Oriental 
languages at Parma. Died in 1831. 
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Rossi, de’, (GIovANNI GHERARDO,) an Italian writer 
and antiquary, born in Rome in 1754. He displayed 
imagination, learning, and taste in numerous works, 
among which are several comedies, a “ Life of G, Pik- 
ler,” (1792,) and ‘Poetical and Pictorial Sports,” 
(“ Scherzi poetici e pittorici,” 1795.) Died in 1827. 

See Trpatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Rossi, de’, (PRoPERz14,) a skilful Italian sculptor and 
musician, born at Bologna about 1490. Her master- 
piece is a bas-relief of “Joseph rejecting the Overtures 

_of Potiphar’s Wife.” She made beautiful cameos of 
peach-stones. Died in 1530. 

Rossi, de’, (Rosso.) See Rosso. 

Rossignol, ro’stn’yol’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French 
Jacobin, born in Paris in 1759. He obtained command 
of an army sent against the Vendeans in 1793, but was 
removed for incapacity in 1794. He was banished in 
1801, and died on the African island of Anjouan in 1802. 

Rossignol, (JEAN JosEPH,) a French Jesuit and 
writer, born in 1726. He wrote several scientific works. 
Died at Turin in 1817. 

Rossignol, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French scholar, born 
at Sarlat about 1805. He became a member of the 
Institute in 1853, and professor of Greek in the Collége 
de France in 1855. He produced, besides other works, 
“Virgile et Constantin le Grand,” (1846,) and a Latin 
poem called “Scholastic Life,” (‘ Vita Scholastica,” 
1336.) 

Rossini, ros-see’nee, (GIOACCHIMO,) the most cele- 
brated composer of music of the present time, was born 
at Pesaro, in the Papal States, on the 29th of February, 
1792. His father was a horn-blower, and his mother 
an actress or singer, in an itinerant opera-company. He 
received some instruction in music from Padre Mattei, 
of Bologna; but he formed his style chiefly by the study 
of Mozart and Haydn. In 1812 he produced “The 
Fortunate Deceit,” (‘‘L’Inganno felice,”) and several 
other operas. His first famous work was the opera of 
“Tancredi,” (1813,) which, performed first at Venice, 
was received with great enthusiasm and announced the 
advent of anew epoch in dramatic music. In 1815 he was 
engaged for a term of seven years as musical director 
of the theatre of San Carlo at Naples. He produced 
many operas in rapid succession. In 1816 appeared 
“The Barber of Seville,” (“Il Barbiere di Seviglia,”) 
which is perhaps the most popular of all his works, and 
has been performed’ in many languages and in every 
theatre of the civilized world. His ‘“Mosé in Egitto” 
(1818) was performed with success. He married Made- 
moiselle Colbran or Colbrand, a singer, about 1822, 
and left Italy in 1823. He was director of the Italian 
Opera in Paris from 1824 to 1830. In 1829 he produced 
the original and incomparable opera of *‘ William Tell,” 
which, says Dr. Hoefer, “was pronounced by all con- 
noisseurs the most beautiful of all the works of Rossini.” 
It was also his last, except the ““Stabat Mater,” (1842.) 
He resolved to compose no more, saying, ‘ Another 
success would add nothing to my celebrity, and a failure 
might impair it.” The revolution of 1830 deprived him 
-of the office of director or intendant-general in Paris, 
for which his indolence rendered him incompetent. In 
1836 he returned to Italy, and resided for many years at 
Bologna. After 1855 he lived in Paris, where he died 
in November, 1868. 


See Bry.e, (or STENDAHL,) “Vie de Rossini,’ 2 vols., 1823, 
and English version of the same, 1824; ‘‘ Life of Rossini,”’ by H. S. 
Epwarps, 1869; ADOLPHE ADAM, “ Derniers Souvenirs d’un Musi- 
cien,”’ 1859; L. pz Lom#ntr, “‘M. Rossini, parun Homme de Rien,” 
1842; Fx tis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’? DR. HoEFEr, 
article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1869. 

Rosslyn, Eart or, See WEDDERBURN. 

Ross/l¥yn, (JAMES SAINT CLAIR ERSKINE,) EARL 
OF, a general, born about 1762, was a son of General 
Harry Erskine, and a nephew of A. Wedderburn, Ear] 
of Rosslyn. He became a major-general in 1798, and 
lieutenant-general in 1805, after which he served in 
Portugal, Holland, etc. He inherited the title of earl 
in 1805. In 1829 he was appointed keeper of the 
privy seal. He was president of the council in the 
cabinet of Peel from December, 1834, to April, 1835. 
Died in 1837. 


Rossmassler or Rossmaessler, ross/méss‘ler, 
(Emi, ADOLF,) a German naturalist, born at Leipsic in 
1806. He has published “ Iconography of the European 
Land and Fresh-Water Mollusks,” (with sixty plates, 
1835-) 

Rosso, del, dél ros’so, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian archi- 
tect, born in Rome in 1760, lived for many years in 
Florence. He published many works on architecture. 
Died in 1831. 

Rosso, del, (PAOLO,) an Italian writer, born at Flor- 
ence, was author of ‘“ Physics,” (‘La Fisica,” 1578,) a 
poem. Died in 1569. 

Rosso, Il, él ros’so, or del Rosso, dél ros’so, 
or Rossi, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an eminent Italian 
painter, born at Florence in 1496, was called by the 
French Mafrre Roux. He studied the works of Mi- 
chael Angelo. About 1535 he went to France. He was 
patronized by Francis I., and adorned the palace of 
Fontainebleau with his works. His style is remarkably 
bold. Died in France in 1541. 


See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy ;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Rossotto, ros-sot/to,(ANDREA,)an Italian biographer, 
born at Mondovi in 1610, wrote ‘‘ Index of Piedmontese 
Writers,” (“Syllabus Scriptorum Pedemontii,” 1667.) 
Died in 1667. 

Rost, rost, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM EHRENFRIED,) a 
German philologist, born at Budissin in 1768. He 
became rector of the “Thomasschule” at Leipsic, and 
published several critical works on the Greek and Latin 
classics. -Died in 1835. 

Rost, (JOHANN CHRISTOPH,) a German /ittérateur, 
born at Leipsic in 1717, published a number of tales, 
poems, and satires. Died in 1765. 

Rost, (VALENTIN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
lexicographer, born near Gotha in 1790. Among his 
principal works are a “Greek Grammar,” a ‘ Greek- 
German Dictionary,” and a “ German-Greek Dictionary,” 
(1832.) Died in 1862. 

Rostan, ros‘tén’, (Lours Lton,) a French medical 
writer, born at Saint-Maximin (Var) in 1790. He be- 
came professor of medicine in Paris in 1833. 

Rostgaard, de, deh rost/gdrd or rost/gaur, (FRED- 
ERIC,) a learned Danish writer, born at Kraagerup in 
1671. He held several high civil offices. He published, 
besides other works, “ Beauties of the Danish Poets,” 
(“‘ Delicize Poetarum Danorum,” 2 vols., 1693.) Died 
In 1745. 

See Krart og Nyerup, “‘ Litteraturlexicon.” 

Rostolan, de, deh ros’to’ln’, (Louts,) a French 
general, born at Aix in 1791. He served in several 
campaigns in Algeria, and distinguished himself at 
the siege of Rome in 1849. Died in 1862. 

Rostoptchin, ros-top-chén’ or ros-top-cheen’, written 
also Rastopchin and Rostoptschin, (Fropor Vast- 


| LIEVITCH,) COUNT, a Russian general, born in the 


province of Orel in 1765. He was minister of foreign 
affairs for a short time under Paul I. In May, 1812, he 
was appointed governor of Moscow. According to the 
French accounts, he was the author of the conflagration 
of that city. He disclaimed his responsibility for that 
event, and affirmed that it was burned partly by the 
French and partly, perhaps, by some Russians acting 
without orders. He was removed from the office of 
governor in 1814. He published, besides other works, 
“Memoirs of Count Rostoptchin, written in Ten Min- 
utes,” (in French,) and ‘Truth about the Burning of 
Moscow,” (1823.) Died in 1826, 

See GenreRAL Scarrow, ‘“‘ Notice sur le Comte Rostoptchine,”’ 
1854; GuinKa, “History of Russia,” (in Russian;) ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rosweide or Rosweyde, ros’@i’deh, (HERIBERT,) 
a Dutch Jesuit, born at Utrecht in 1569. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, “ Lives of the Fathers,” etc., (“ Vite 
Patrum, sive Historia eremitica,” 1615,) and planned 
the “ Acta Sanctorum,” which was continued by Bolland 
and others. Died in 1629. 

See Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 

Rosweyde. See RosweEIDE, 

Roswitha. See HrorsvirHa. 

Roszfeld. See Rosrnus, 
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Rota, ro’ta, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Naples in 1509. He wrote Latin elegies, Italian sonnets 
in imitation of Petrarch, and eclogues of the sea, entitled 
‘ Piscatorie,” (1560.) Died in 1575. 

See Trraposcul, “Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’? Lone- 
FELLOW,‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ 

Rota, (Marrin,) a skilful engraver and designer, 
born at Sebenico, in Dalmatia, flourished between 1550 
and 1590. He worked at Rome and Venice. He en- 
graved some works of Titian and Raphael, and “The 
Last Judgment,” after Michael Angelo. Bryan says he 
was born about 1540. 

Rota, (VINCENZO,) an Italian poet, born at Padua in 
1703 ; died in 1785. 

See F. Fanzaco, ‘‘ Memorie intorno all’Abbate V. Rota,” 1798. 

Rotari, ro-t4/ree, (PrerRo,) COUNT, an Italian painter 
of history and portraits, born at Verona in 1707, He 
worked at Vienna, Dresden, and Saint Petersburg. 
Died about 1762. 

Rotembourg, ro’tén’boor’, (HENRI,) BARON, a 
French general, born at Phalsbourg in 1769. He served 
with distinction at Lutzen, Bautzen, and Dresden, with 
the rank of general of brigade, in 1812-13. Died in 1857. 

Rotgans, rot’g4ns or rot’H4ns, (Lucas,) an eminent 
Dutch poet, born at Amsterdam in 1645. He wrote 
“The Life of William III.,” in verse, and some other 
poems. Died in 1710. 

See Cuatmort, ‘‘ Biographisch Woordenboek.”’ 


Roth, rot, (JOHANN RUDOLF,) a German naturalist, 
born at Nuremberg in 1815, travelled in Syria and 
Hindostan, and subsequently accompanied Harris’s 
expedition to Abyssinia, He contributed the botanical, 
geological, and zoological portions to “The Highlands 
of Ethiopia,” published by Major Harris. He died in 
Palestine in 1858, while on another journey to the East. 

Roth/a-ris, King of the Lombards, began to reign 
in 636 A.D. He conquered Genoa and Liguria. Died 
in 652. 

Rothelin, de, deh rot’lan’, (CHARLES D’ORLEANS,) 
ABBE, a French antiquary, noted as a collector of medals 
and manuscripts, born in Paris in 1691 ; died in 1744. 

Rothenhamer. See ROTrTENHAMMER. 

Roth’er-am, (JOHN,) a minister of the Anglican 
Church, was born in Cumberland. He wrote several 
religious works. Died in 1788. 

Rotheram, (JoHN,) an English physician, wrote a 
“Philosophical Inquiry into the Nature and Properties 
of Water.” Died in 1787. 

Rotherham, roth’er-am, alias Scott, (THOMAS,) 
Archbishop of York, was born in 1423. He became lord 
chancellor of England in 1474. Died in 1500, 

Roth’er-mel, (Prerer F.,) an eminent American 
painter, born in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, in 1817. 
Among his principal works are ‘De Soto discover- 
ing the Mississippi,” ‘Columbus before Isabella the 
Catholic,” “Christabel,” and the “Christian Martyrs,” 
finished in the early part of 1864, and exhibited at the 
great Sanitary Fair held in Philadelphia in June and 
July of that year. He was employed by the legislature 
of Pennsylvania to paint a grand historical piece, the 
“ Battle of Gettysburg,” (finished in 1871.) 


Roth’say or Rothesay, (DAvin,) first DUKE oF, 
born in 1378, was the eldest son of Robert ITI. of Scot- 
land. He contracted profligate and disorderly habits. 
His uncle the Duke of Albany procured from the aged 
king an order for his confinement in prison, where he 
died in 1402. It is supposed that he died of starvation. 

Roth/say, DuKEor, one of the titles of Prince Albert, 
the heir-apparent to the throne of Great Britain. 

Rothschild, ros’child, [Ger. pron, rat/shilt,] (MAYER 
(or MEYER) ANSELM,) a famous Jewish banker, and the 
founder of the great monetary house of Rothschild, was 
born at Frankfort in 1743. He commenced business on 
a small scale as an exchange-broker, and acquired a 
high reputation for probity. He died in 1812, leaving 
five sons,—ANSELM, who was born in 1773, settled at 
Frankfort, and died in 1855; SoLomon, who was born 
in 1774; became banker at Vienna, and died in 1855 ; 
NATHAN MAYER, (see separate article ;) CARL, who was 
born in 1788, and died at Naples in 1855; and JAMEs, 


born in 1792, died in November, 1868. These brothe-s 
operated as members of one firm. 
See “ Notice sur Ja Maison Rothschild,” Paris, 183. 
Rothschild, (NATHAN MAYER or MEYER,) an emi- 
nent financier and millionaire, born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1777. He settled in London about 1800, and 
after the death of his father was the head of the house 


.of Rothschild. He engaged in large financial opera- 


tions, was very successful as negotiator of loans for 
various European powers, and became the foremost 
capitalist of the world. He died in 1836, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, LioNEL NATHAN, Baron de 
Rothschild, born in 1808. Lionel was elected several 
times a member of Parliament for London, but was not 
admitted to a seat until 1858, because the oath adminis- 
tered to members was such as a Jew could not take. 

See Treskow, ‘‘ Biographische Notizen iiber Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild,’? 1837; MicHaup et ViLtiENnave, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint- 
Simonisme et de la Famille de Rothschild,”’ 1847. 

Rotrou, de, deh ro’tRoo’, (JEAN,) a popular French 
dramatic poet, born at Dreux in 1609, is styled “the 
founder of the French theatre.” He produced numerous 
successful tragedies and comedies, and was patronized 
by Cardinal Richelieu. His tragedy of ‘ Venceslas” 
was highly commended by Voltaire. Among his other 
works are ‘“Cosroes” and “Antigone.” He was a 
friend of Corneille, who called Rotrou his master. Died 
in 1650. 

See Bin DE SArtnmorg, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de J. Rotrou,”’ 1805; 
Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rotscher or Roetscher, rét’sher, (HEINRICH THE- 
ODORE,) a German dramatic poet and critic, born in the 
duchy of Brandenburg in 1804. He published, besides 
other works, ‘ Dissertations on the Philosophy of Art,” 
(4 vols., 1837-42.) 

Rotteck, von, fon rot/ték, (KARL,) an eminent Ger- 
man historian, statesman, and jurist, born at Freiburg 
in 1775. He studied in his native town, where he 
became in 1798 professor of history. In 1819 he repre- 
sented his university in the first chamber of the States 
of Baden, where he distinguished himself by his liberal 
views and his eloquent advocacy of political reform. 
Having excited the hostility of the conservative party, 
he was forbidden by the government to edit any news- 
paper for five years, and to lecture in the university. 
The persecution to which he was exposed hastened his 
death, which occurred in 1840. Rotteck’s ‘“ Universal 
History” (9 vols., 1827) is perhaps the most popular 
work of the kind that has yet appeared, and in 1841 
had reached fifteen editions. It was translated into the 
principal languages of Europe, and a continuation, in 
two volumes, was published by Hermes in 1841. Rot- 
teck also wrote a number of valuable treatises on legal, 
historical, and political subjects. 


See Miincu, “‘Carl von Rotteck geschildert,’’ etc., 1831; Brocx- 
HAus, “‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”’ ‘* Life of Rotteck,”’ {in German,) 


by his son HERMANN, 1842. 

Rottenhammer, rot’ten-h4m’mer, written also Ro- 
thenhamer, (JOHANN,) a celebrated German painter, 
born at Munich in 1564. He studied for a time under 
Tintoretto at Venice, and afterwards visited Rome, 
where he produced several historical pieces of great 
excellence. Among,his master-pieces is “The Feast 
of the Gods,” painted for the emperor Rudolph II. 
Died about 1620. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.” 

Rottmann, rot/m4n, (Kart,) a distinguished Ger- 
man Jandscape-painter, born near Heidelberg in 1798. 
He adorned with frescos the arcades of the Hofgarten 
at Munich, and painted several works for the Pina- 
kothek. His ‘Field of Marathon” is much admired. 
Died in 1850. 

Rou, roo, (JEAN,) a French Protestant writer, born 
in Paris in 1638, lived in England and Holland. He 
became in 1689 secretary and interpreter to the States- 
General. He published, besides other works, ‘Seduction 
Avoided,” (“La Séduction éludée,”) a series of letters 
exchanged between Bossuet, on the one hand, and De 
Vrillac and Rou on the other. Died in r711. He left 
“Mémoires,” which were first published in 2 vols., 1857. 

See Haaa, “‘La France protestante;”’ “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 
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Roubaud, roo’bd’/, (PIERRE JOSEPH ANDRE,) a 
French writer on grammar and history, was born at 
Avignon in 1730. Among his works is “New French 
Synonyms,” (“Nouveaux Synonymes Francais,” 4 vols., 
1785,) which is commended. Died in 1791. 

Roubiliac, roo’be’le-&k’, sometimes written Rou- 
billac, (Louis FRANGoI!S,) an eminent French sculptor, 
born at Lyons in 1695. He passed a large part of his 
life in England, where he worked with great success. 
Among his works, which are remarkable for minuteness 
of finish, are a statue of Sir Isaac Newton, at Cambridge, 
the monument of the Nightingale family, in Westminster 
Abbey, and a statue of Shakspeare, executed for Garrick 
and given by him to the British Museum. Died in Lon- 
don in 1762. 

See ALLAN CunNNINGHAM, ‘“‘ Lives of Painters,” etc. ; WALPOLE, 
“ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Roubillac. See RouBILIAc. 

Roucher, roo’sha’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French poet, 
born at Montpellier in 1745. He published a poem en- 
titled’ “On the Months,” (‘Des Mois,” 1779.) He was 
imprisoned in Paris for seven months, and guillotined, 
with his friend André Chénier, in July, 1794. 

See RiGaup, ‘‘ Eloge de Roucher,” 1807; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ : 

Rouelle, roo’él’, (GUILLAUME FRANGOIS,) a French 
chemist, born near Caen in 1703, was the father-in-law 
of J. Darcet. The celebrated Lavoisier was one of his 
pupils. He contributed greatly to popularize chemistry 
by his lectures in Paris, and exerted, says Dr. Hoefer, a 
great influence on the progress of that science. He was 
professor or démonstrateur at the Jardin du Roi. Died 
in 1770. 

See ‘‘Biographie Universelle;’”? Paut ANToInE Cap, “ Biogra- 
phie Chimigue; Rouelle,’”’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
Hoerer, “‘ Histoire de la Chimie.” 

Rouelle, (HILAIRE MariIN,) a French chemist, born 
in 1718, was a brother of the preceding, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1768 at the Jardin du Roi. Died in 1779. 

Rougé, de, deh roo’zhd’, (OLIVIER CHARLES Ca- 
MILLE,) a French archeologist, born in Paris in 181r. 
He distinguished himself as an Egyptologist, and was 
admitted into the Institute in 1853. Among his works 
is “Chrestomathie Egyptienne.” He became professor 
of Egyptian archzology, etc. in the College of France 
in 1860. 

Rouget, roo’zha’, (GEORGES,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, born in Paris in 1781. He gained 
a medal of the first class in 1855. 

Rouget de Lisle, (or Delisle,) roo’zha’ deh 1éI, 
(CLAUDE JOSEPH,) a French poet and musician, born at 
Lons-le-Saulnier in 1760. He was an officer of engineers 
in the army when the Revolution began. Just after the 
declaration of war in April, 1792, he dined with the 
mayor of Strasbourg, where a wish was expressed that 
some poetical inspiration might respond to, or appeal 
to, the national enthusiasm. In the ensuing evening 
he composed for this purpose the famous war-song 
called the “ Marseillaise.” He was imprisoned during 
the reign of terror, and wounded at Quiberon, in 1795. 
He was author of numerous ballads, musical airs, etc. 
Died near Paris in 1836. 

See LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;”? Mrramont, 
““Biographie de Rouget-Delisle,” 1842; FEtrx Pyat, “La Mar- 
seillaise, avec une Notice littéraire sur Rouget-Delisle,’’? 1842; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rougier, roo’zhe-4’, (Louis AuGUSTE,) a French 
medical writer, born at Lyons in 1793. He published 
several valuable medical works. Died in 1863. 

Rougier de la Bergerie, roo’zhe-a’ deh 14 bérzh’re’, 
(JEAN BapristE,) a French writer on agriculture, was 
born at Beaulieu in 1757. Among his numerous works 
are “French Georgics,” a poem, (2 vols., 1804,) and a 
“History of the Ancient Agriculture of the Romans,” 
(1834.) Died in 1836. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Rougnon, roon’yén’, (NICOLAS FRANGOIS,) a French 
medical writer, born in Franche-Comté in 1727; died 
in 1799. 

Rouher, roo’4’, (EUGENE,) an eloquent French ad- 
vocate and minister of state, born at Riom in 1814. 
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Having made profession of republican principles, he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly:in 1848. He suc- 
ceeded Odillon-Barrot as minister of justice in October, 
1849, and retired from office in October, 1851. He was 
afterwards vice-president of the council of state, and in 
February, 1855, was appointed minister of agriculture, 
commerce, and public works. In June, 1863, he ex- 
changed that office for the position of president of the 
council. He became minister of state October 19, 1863, 
and as such had precedence of all the other ministers. 
In January or February, 1867, he was appointed minister 
of finance. Rouher was the chief organ of the govern- 
ment in the corps léoislatif. In April, 1867, he made 
a rather passionate speech in reply to’ Thiers on the 
foreign policy of Napoleon ITI. In July, 1869, he ceased 
to be minister of state, and became president of tie 
senate, which was abolished in September, 1870. 

Rouillé, roo’yd’, (PrERRE,) Seigneur de Marbeut, a 
French diplomatist, born in Paris in 1657. He was 
sent as ambassador to Portugal in 1697, and negotiated 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
France and that power. In 1709 he was sent to Holland 
to treat secretly for a general peace; but he failed in 
this mission. Died in 1712. 

Rouillé, (PreRReE JULIEN,) a French Jesuit, born at 
Tours in 1681. He was one of the authors or compilers 
of the “Mémoires de Trévoux.” Died in 1740. 

Roujoux, de; deh roo’zhoo’, (PRUDENCE GuUIL- 
LAUME,) BARON, a French historian, born at Lander- 
neau in 1779. He published, besides other works, a 
translation of Lingard’s “History of England,” (14 
vols., 1825-31.) Died in 1836. 

Rouland, roo’lén’, (GUSTAVE,) a French minister 
of state, born at Yvetot in 1802. He was appointed 
advocate-general of the court of cassation in 1847, and 
was minister of public instruction and worship from 
August, 1856, to June, 1863. 

Roulin, roo’lan’, (FRANCOIS D&sIR#,) a French nat- 
uralist, born at Rennes in 1796. He contributed to 
several scientific journals, and was one of the editors 
of a new edition of Cuvier’s “ Régne animal.” 

Roullet, roo’l4’, (JEAN Louts,) a French engraver, 
born at Arles in 1645. He engraved after the Italian 
masters. Died in Paris in 1699. 

Roulliard, roo’le-4r’, (SEBASTIEN,) a French lawyer 
and pedantic writer, was born at Melun. He died in 
Paris, at an advanced age, in 16309. 

Rouquette, roo’két’, (ADRIAN,) an American poet, 
born at New Orleans about 1808, has published poems 
in French and English. His brother, Frangois Domi- 
nique, has written a work on the Choctaw nation, and a 
number of poems. 

Rourik. See Rurik. 

Rous or Rouse, (FRANcrIs,) an English republican 
legislator and writer on theology, was born at Halton 
in 1579. He was a friend of Pym, the great orator, and 
was a member of several Parliaments. He became a 
supporter of Cromwell, and obtained a seat in the House 
of Lords in 1657. Died in 1659. 

Rouse, (JOHN.) See Ross. 

Roussat, roo’sa’, (JEAN,) a French patriot, born at 
Langres in 1543, was noted for his devotion to Henry 
IV. and his hostility to the League. Eighty letters 
written to him by that king are extant, and were printed 
in 1816. Died in 1613. 

Rousseau, roo’sd’, (GEORG Lupwic CLAUDE,) a 
German chemist, born near Wiirzburg in 1724, was 
professor of chemistry at Ingolstadt. Died in 1794. 

Rousseau, roo’sd’, (JACQUES,) a French painter and 
engraver, born in Paris in 1630, was a Protestant. He 


-worked some years for Louis XIV. at Versailles and 


Saint-Cloud ; but after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes (1685) he went into exile. Died in London in 
1693 or 1694. 

Rousseau, (JEAN BaptrstE,) a French lyric poet of 
great eminence, was born in Paris on the 6th of April, 
1670. He was the son of a shoemaker, by whom he 
was liberally educated. His first productions were come- 
dies, which were not successful. About 1698 he served 
Marshal Tallard as secretary in his embassy to London. 
His reputation is founded on his odes, sacred and pro- 
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fane, epigrams, and cantatas. He was admitted into 
the Academy of Inscriptions in 1701. He made many 
enemies, by his satires and couplets. In 1712 he was 
banished for life for anonymous satires against La Motte 
and Saurin. It seems that he was convicted on circum- 
stantial evidence only, He passed the rest of his life 
in exile at Brussels, Vienna, London, etc., and found 
powerful patrons, among whom was Prince Eugene. 
About 1717 he declined the offer of a pardon from the 
French court, and insisted on a formal recognition of 
the injustice of his sentence. He died at Brussels in 
March, 1741. By some critics he is considered the 
greatest lyric poet of France. According to the ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale,” his reputation has declined 
since the eighteenth century. ‘“ Rousseau is extremely 
skilful in versification,” says Fournel, ‘a very adroit 
artisan of lyrical strophes. It was by calculation and 
not by inspiration that he became a lyrical poet.” (“ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’) 

See Srcuy, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les CEuvres de J. B. Rous- 
seau,” 1743; AmMArR-DurivigEr, ‘‘ Nouvel Essai sur la Vie et les 

crits de J. B. Rousseau,”’ prefixed to his works, 5 vols., 1820; 
* Vie de J. B. Rousseau,’’ 1748, attributed to VoLTAIRE; VALMONT 
Bourey, “ J. B. Rousseau ; Etude littéraire,”’ 1852 ; SaintTse-BEuve, 
“ Portraits littéraires.”” 

Rousseau, (JEAN FRANGOIS XAVIER,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Ispahan in 1738. He was consul 
at Bagdad, and was employed in negotiations with the 
Persian court. Died at Aleppo in 1808. 

His son, JEAN BaprisrE Louis JACQUES, born in 
1780, was an Orientalist. He wrote a “Historical 
Notice of Persia,” (1818,) and other works. Died at 
Tripoli in 1831. 

Rousseau, (JEAN JACQUES,) a celebrated Swiss phi- 
losopher and eloquent writer, born at Geneva on the 28th 
of June, 1712, was a son of Isaac Rousseau, a watch- 
maker. His mother, whose maiden name was Bernard, 
and who is said to have been amiable and highly gifted, 
died during the infancy of the subject of this article, 
who was not fortunate in his education. His favourite 
author in childhood was Plutarch, to whose influence 
Rousseau ascribed his own republican tendencies and his 
love of independence. Jean Jacques had one brother, 
who in early youth went to seek his fortune in a foreign 
country and was never heard of afterwards. In conse- 
quence of a quarrel with a military officer, Isaac Rous- 
seau fled or removed to Nyon in 1722, leaving his son at 
Geneva in the care of his uncle, M. Bernard. About 
1726 he was placed as an apprentice with an engraver, 
named Ducommun, a coarse man and harsh master, by 
whom he was so ill treated that in March, 1728, he ran 
away in the direction of Savoy. He was received as a 
guest at the house of Madame de Warens, of Annecy, a 
behevolent and frail lady, to whom he formed a lasting 
attachment. Having become an outcast and wanderer 
in a strange country and without resources, he changed 
his relig’on by a formal abjuration at Turin. He was 
employed for a short time at Turin as a servant of the 
Countess de Vercellis and the Count de Gouvon ; but his 
success was hindered by irregular habits and instability. 
He returned and became a second time an inmate in 
the house of Madame de Warens, who procured for 
him a situation as clerk in the bureau of the cadastre. 
Finding this employment uncongenial, he soon aban- 
doned it, and adopted the profession of a teacher of 


music, (of which he was very fond,) although he was 
scarcely qualified to teach it. He obtained, however, a 
rumber of pupils. 

In the summer of 1736 Rousseau and Madame de 
Warens removed to a rural residence called Charmettes, 
near Chambery, where they passed two or three years, 
which, he informs us, were among the happiest of his 
life. His early career presents a series of bizarre ad-* 
ventures, absurd vagaries, and surprising vicissitudes, of 
which he has given an extremely candid and unreserved 
narrative in his ‘‘ Confessions.” He was subject to hy- 
pochondria and morbid imaginations even in his youth, 
Having invented a system of musical notation by figures, 
(chiffres,) which he hoped would promote his interest 
and reputation, he went to Paris in the autumn of 1741, 
with only a few silver coins in his purse. He was 
presented to the Academy of Sciences by Réaumur, and 


read a memoir on his system of notation to that body, 
which decided that it was neither new nor practicable. 
He lived in great indigence until he obtained, in 1743, 
the place of secretary to M. de Montaigu, French 
ambassador to Venice, whom Rousseau represents as an 
incompetent and villanous person. After he had passed 
about eighteen months at Venice, Rousseau returned 
to Paris in 1745, and formed intimacies with Diderot, 
Grimm, Madame d’Epinay, and Thérése Le Vasseur. 
The last was an illiterate woman, of low birth, whom he 
married after they had lived together as husband and 
wife for many years, They had five children, whom 
Rousseau sent to the foundling-hospital. He received 
a small legacy from his father, who died in 1747, after 
which he served as secretary to Madame Dupin of Paris, 
and her son, M. de Francueil, receiver-general of finances. 
In 1750 he gained the prize offered by the Academy of 
Dijon for an essay on the question whether the progress 
of the sciences and arts had contributed to corrupt 
morals. He took the affirmative; and never was a 
paradox supported with greater eloquence. 

Rousseau’s physical infirmities, his fondness for para- 
dox, and his hostility to conventional maxims and usurp- 
ation, combined to render him eccentric and singular 
in his manners and mode of living. He simplified his 
costume, renounced fashionable and convivial parties, 
and affected a stern and sententious tone. According 
to his own confession, a peculiar contempt for the riches 
and pleasures of the world was one of the prominent 
traits of his character. About 1750 he was appointed 
cashier to M. de Francueil; but he soon resigned that 
place, because it seemed fatal to his health and incom- 
patible with his principles,—‘ for with what grace could 
the cashier of a receiver-general preach disinterest- 
edness and poverty?” He afterwards earned a seanty 
subsistence by copying music. In 1752 he produced 
his opera “ Le Devin du Village,” which was performed 
before the king at Fontainebleau and had a great success. 
The king expressed a wish to see the author; but the 
timidity of Rousseau caused him to decline the honour. 

He produced in 1753 a ‘“‘ Discourse on the Origin of 
Inequality among Men,” in which he maintains that all 
men are born equal. ‘ Heewas the father of modern 
democracy,” says Professor Lowell, in the ‘North 
American Review” for July, 1867, ‘‘and without him 
our Declaration of Independence would have -wanted 
some of those sentences in which the immemorial long- 
ings of the poor and the dreams of solitary enthusiasts 
were at last affirmed as axioms in the manifesto of a 
nation, so that all the world might hear.” He offended 
the national vanity by his “ Letter on French Music,” 
(1753,) but in many respects he was a typical French- 
man. In 1754 he visited Geneva, where he was received 
with honour and was formally admitted into the Prot- 
estant communion. He passed seven days in a tour or 
promenade, by means of a boat, around Lake Geneva. 

In 1756 he was persuaded by Madame d’Epinay to 
occupy the Hermitage, a rural residence which she 
built for him in the valley of Montmorency, near Paris. 
He resided there about two years, and began to write a 
novel entitled “ Julie, or the New Heloise,” (‘‘ Nouvelle 
Héloise,” 1760,) which was greatly admired for its elo- 
quence and sensibility. Before this work was finished 
he became enamoured of Madame d’Houdetot, who was 
a sister of Madame d’Epinay and was a married woman. 
He was alienated from Diderot, Grimm, and other friends, 
whom he accused of perfidious intrigues against his peace 
and reputation. ‘It was not so much my literary celebrity 
as my personal reformation that excited their jealousy. 
They could not pardon me for giving, in my conduct, an 
example which seemed to testify against them.” (Rous- 
seau, “Confessions.”) It appears certain that Grimm 
became a malevolent calumniator of Rousseau. His 
next important works were ‘The Social Contract,” 
(“Du Contrat social, ou Principes du Droit politique,” 
1762,) and “Emile, ou de I’Education,” (4 vols., 1762,) 
which, considered as.a speculative philosophical treatise, 
is a work of a high order. It produced some useful re- 
forms in the treatment of young children ; but its tend- 
ency was considered so dangerous that it was burned at 
Geneva, and the Parliament of Paris issued an order for 
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the arrest of Rousseau, who escaped by flight. He found 
refuge in the principality of Neufchatel, the governor of 
which, Lord Keith, received him with kindness. In 1765 
David Hume, who was then in France, offered the exiled 
author of “Emile” an asylum in England. Rousseau 
accepted the invitation, arrived in London in January, 
1766, and went to reside at Wootton, in Staffordshire. 
He was annoyed by an offensive and libellous letter pub- 
lished in the journals with the signature of the King of 
Prussia; but the real author of it was Horace Walpole. 

Having become possessed by a suspicion that Hume 
was not his true friend, he returned to France in May, 
1767. It is stated by M. Morin in the “ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale” that Hume avowed, in a letter pub- 
lished in 1820, that he co-operated in the redaction of 
the forged letter from the King of Prussia. Rousseau 
married Thérese Le Vasseur in 1768, resided in Paris 
from 1770 until 1778, and was always on the verge of 
poverty. Among his later works were a “ Dictionary of 
Music,” (1767,) and his autobiographic “ Confessions,” 
which he began to write about 1766 and which were not 
published before 1782. Botany was one of his favourite 
pursuits when in the country. In the spring of 1778 he 
removed to Ermenonville, where he died on the 2d of 
July in the same year. He was aman of middle stature 
and well proportioned. “It was perhaps his sensibility 
to the surrounding atmosphere of feeling and specula- 
tion which made Rousseau more directly influential on 
contemporary thought (or perhaps we should say senti- 
ment) than any other writer of his time.” (‘ Rousseau 
and the Sentimentalists,” in the ‘“ North American 
Review” for July, 1867, written by Professor Lowell.) 
The same critic observes, ‘‘ There was a faith and an 
ardour of conviction in him that distinguish him from 
most of the writers of his time. Nor were his practice 
and his preaching always inconsistent. He contrived to 
pay regularly, whatever his own circumstances were, 
one hundred livres a year to a maternal aunt who had 
been kind to him in childhood.” “Though I see,” says 
Hume, “some tincture of extravagance in all his writings, 
I also think I see so much eloquence and force of 
imagination, such an energy of expression, and such 
a boldness of conception, as entitle him to a place 
amongst the first writers of his age.” (Quoted in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.”) 

See BARRuEL-BEAuvERT, ‘‘ Vie de J. J. Rousseau,’’ 1789; HEN- 
NINGS, “* Rousseau,”’ Berlin, 1797; Musset-Patuay, ‘‘ Histoire de 
la Vie et des Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau,’ 2 vols., 1821; Lorb 
BrouGuam, ‘‘ Voltaire and Rousseau,’ 1845; G. H. Morin, ‘ Es- 
sai sur la Vie et le Caractére de J. J. Rousseau,’’ 1851; P. H. Azais, 
** Jugement philosophique sur J. J. Rousseau,” etc., 1817; ZOLLER, 
** Pestalozzi und Rousseau,” 1851; SAINTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du 
Lundi;”? BrockEruHorr, “J. J. Rousseau,’ (in German,) 3 vols., 
1863; ‘‘Lives of the Most Eminent French Writers,’’ by Mrs. 
SHELLEY; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for February, 1822; ‘“* Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for October, 
1843; ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for October, 1859 ; ‘* North American 
Review” for July, 1822, (by A. H. Everett.) 


Rousseau, (Louts FRANGOIS EMMANUEL,) a French 
naturalist, born at Belleville (Seine) in 1788. 

Rousseau, roo0’s0’, (LOVELL H.,) an American general, 
born in Lincoln county, Kentucky, about 1820. He was a 
lawyer, and a resident of Louisville before the civil war. 
He commanded a brigade of the Union army at Shiloh, 
April, 1862, and a division at the battle of Stone River, 
which ended January 2, 1863. He became a member 
of Congress about 1865. Died in January, 18609. 

Rousseau, (PHILIPPE,) a French landscape-painter, 
born in Paris about 1808. He obtained a medal of the 
first class in 1848. 

Rousseau, (SAMUEL,) an English Orientalist, born 
in London in 1765. He published “The Flowers of 
Persian Literature, in Prose and Verse,” (1801,) and 
other works. Died in 1820. 

Rousseau, (THEODORE,) an excellent French Jand- 
scape-painter, born in Paris in 1812. He gained a medal 
of the first class in 1849. His works are commended 
for harmony of colour and for the transparency of the 
skies. Died in 1867. 

Roussel, roo’sél’, [Lat. Ru’rus,| (GERARD,) written 
also Ruffi, a French Protestant Reformer, born near 
Amiens. He became in 1526 chaplain to Marguerite, a 
sister of Francis I., and in 1536 Bishop of Oléron, He 
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wished to propagate Reformed doctrines without a 
separation from the old Church. Died in 1550. 

See Cu. Scumipt, ‘‘Gérard Roussel,” 1845; “ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Roussel, (GUILLAUMF,) a French Benedictine and 
writer, born at Conches in 1658. He produced a French 
version of the “ Letters of Saint Jerome,” (3 vols., 1704- 
07.) Died in 1717. 

Roussel, (HENRI PIERRE ANSELME,) a French 
medical writer, born near Domfront in 1748; died at 
Caen in 1812. 

Roussel, (NAPOLEON,) a French Protestant minister, 
born about 1805. He preached for many years at Saint- 
Etienne, from which he removed to Paris. He published 
numerous works on theology. 

Roussel, (PreRRE,) a French physician and able 
writer, born at Aqs, near Foix, in 1742. He produced 
in 1775 “The Physical and Moral System of Woman,” 
which passed through many editions. He explained 
the organization of woman with great penetration 
and subtlety. ‘Roussel writes with elegance and in- 
terest,” says La Harpe: “his observations are truly 
philosophic.” Died in 1802. 

See Atipert, ‘‘Eloges de Spallanzani, Galvani, Roussel et 
Bichat,” 1806; ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.’ 

Rousselet. See CHATEAU-REGNAUD. 

Rousselin. See SAINtT-ALBIN. 

Rousselot de Surgy, roos‘lo’ deh ‘siir’zhe’, 
(JACQUES PHILTBERT,) a French /zttérateur, born at Di- 
jon in 1737, obtained the office of royal censor at Paris. 

Rousset de Missy, roo’sd’ deh me’se’, (JEAN,) a 
French historical writer, born at Laon in 1686, was 
exiled for his religion (Protestantism) and settled in 
Holland about 1705. He published numerous mediocre 
works, among which are “Memoirs of the Reign of 
Peter the Great,” (4 vols., 1726.) Died in 1762. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Roussin, roo’san’, (ALBIN REINE,) BARON, a French 
admiral, born at Dijon in 1781. He was ambassador at 
Constantinople from 1832 to 1839, and was minister of 
marine from March to October, 1840. Died in 1854. 

Roustain, roo’stan’, (ARON JEAN BAPTISTE PIERRE,) 
a French jurist, born in Paris in 1804. He obtained a 
chair of Roman law in Paris in 1855. Died in 1856, 

Roustam. See Roosram. 

Roustan, roo’st6n’, (originally Roustam, rdds’tam,) 
a Mameluke, born probably in Georgia in 1782. Having 
rendered some service to Napoleon in Egypt, the latter 
brought him to France in 1799. Roostan became a 
favourite personal attendant of Napoleon, and accom- 
panied him in his campaigns and journeys. Died in 
France in 1845. 

Roustan, roo’st6n’, (ANTOINE JACQUES,) a Swiss 
Protestant minister and writer, born at Geneva in 1734. 
He was minister of a Swiss church in London for twenty- 
six years, (1764-90.) He was author of several religious 
and moral works, which were highly esteemed, and of 
an “ Abridgment of Universal History,” (9 vols., 1790.) 
Died at Geneva in 1808. 

Roustem. See Roosram. 

Routh, réwth, (Rev. MARTIN JOSEPH,) an English 
scholar and writer, born near Beccles, in Suffolk, in Sep- 
tember, 1755, was educated at Oxford. He _ becaniie 
president of Magdalene College in 1791, and rector of 
Tylehurst, near Reading, in 1810. In 1814 he published 
a work of superior merit on the fragments of authors 
of the second and third centuries, most of whose writ- 
ings are lost, entitled ‘Sacred Relics,” etc., (‘‘ Reliquiz 
Sacre,” etc., 3 vols.) Died in 1854, aged ninety-nine. 

Rouviere, roo’ve-air’, (PHILIBER',) a French painter 
and actor, born at Nimes in 1809. 

Roux, roo, (AuGUSTIN,) a learned French physician, 
born at Bordeaux in 1726, settled in Paris about 1750. 
He obtained the chair of chemistry in the Faculty of 
Medicine in 1770, and published “ Typographic Annals ; 
or, Account of the Progress of Human Knowledge,” 
(“Annales typographiques, ou Notice du Progrés des 
Connaissances humaines,” 10 vols., 1758-62,) which is a 
work of merit. Died in 1776. 

See J. Darcet, ‘‘ Eloge de Roux,” 1777. 
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Roux, (JOSEPH PHILIBERT,) an eminent French sur- 
geon, born at Auxerre in April, 1780, was a favourite 
pupil of Bichat. He published in 1812 a “ Treatise on 
Resection,” (‘Traité sur la Résection,”) and invented 
in 1819 an operation called Staphyloraphy. In:1820 he 
obtained the chair of pathology at the Ecole de Méde- 
cine in Paris, and in 1835 succeeded Dupuytren at the 
Hotel-Dieu. He was author of several surgical treatises. 
Died in 1854. : 

See Sacuaite, ‘Les Médecins de Paris;” “ Biographie Médi- 
cale ;’ Matcaicne, ‘“‘Eloge de M. Roux,” 1855; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Roux, Mairre. See Rosso, IL. 

Roux de Fazillac, roo deh fa’ze’yak’, (PIERRE,) a 
French revolutionist, born at Excideuil in 1743. He 
was a member of the Convention, and voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. He wrote a “ History of the War 
in Germany in 1756,” (2 vols., 1803.) Died in 1833. 

Roux-Lavergne, roo 1a’vérii’, (PIERRE CELESTIN,) 
a French publicist, born at Figeac in 1802. He aided 
M. Buchez in the “ Parliamentary History of the French 
Revolution,” (40 vols., 1833-38.) 

Roux, Le. See LEROUX. 

Rovelli, ro-vél’/lee, (GIUSEPPE,) MARQUIS, an Italian 
historian, born at Como in 1738. He published a 
“ History of Como,” (5 vols., 1789 e¢ seg.) Died in 1813. 

Rovere, de la. See Srxrus IV. and Jurtus II. 

Rovere, della, del’l4 ro’va-ra, (FRANCESCO MARIA,) 
Duke of Urbino, an Italian general, born in 1490, 
was a nephew of Pope Julius II]. He commanded the 
papal army, and took several towns from the French, in 
1512. Having been appointed captain-general of the 
Venetian armies about 1526, he displayed great military 
skill in the war against Charles V. Died in 1538. 

See Dennistoun, ‘‘Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino,” 1851; 
Ucouin1, ‘‘Storia dei Conti e Duchi d’Urbino,” 2 vols., 1859; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Rovere, della, (FRANCESCO Marta,) born in 1548, 
was a grandson of the preceding, and was eminent as a 
patron of learning. He was the last Duke of Urbino. 
He died in 1631, when Urbino was annexed to the Papal 
States. 

See Ucouinr, ‘‘Storia dei Conti e Duchi d’ Urbino,” 1859. 


Rovigo, de, Duc. See SAVarRY. 

Row, ro, (JOHN,) a Scottish divine, born near Stirling 
about 1526. He was agent of the Scottish clergy at the 
Vatican, Rome, in 1550, and afterwards became a Prot- 
estant minister. He was one of the six ministers who 
composed the Scottish Confession and “ First Book of 
Discipline.” Died in 1580. 

Row, (JOHN,) a son of the preceding, was born at 
Perth in 1568. It is stated that he could read the Old 
Testament in Hebrew at the age of seven. He was 
minister of the parish of Carnock for about fifty years, 
and wrote a “History of the Kirk of Scotland from 1558 
to 1637.” Died in 1646. 

Row, (JoOHN,) a Hebrew scholar, born at Carnock 
about 1598, was a son of the preceding. He was a 
Covenanter in the civil war, and, while Cromwell was 
in power, held the office of principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen. He published a Hebrew Grammar in 1644. 
Died about 1672. 


See Cuampsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Rowan, ro/an, (STEPHEN C.,) a rear-admiral, born in 
Ireland. He came to the United States in.early youth, 
and entered the navy in 1826. He gained the rank of 
commander about 1855. In February, 1862, he defeated 
and destroyed six gunboats near Elizabeth City, North 
Varolina. He commanded the fleet which co-operated 
with General Burnside in the capture of Newbern, 
March 14, 1862. In July, 1863, Captain Rowan took 
command of the New Ironsides, which performed a 
prominent part in the operations against the defences 
of Charleston harbour, August-September, 1863. It is 
stated that the New Ironsides was hit ninety-four times 
in the actions of September 7 and 8. He was raised to 
the rank of rear-admiral in July, 1866, and that of vice- 
admiral in 1870. 

See J. T. Heaptey, “ Farragut and our Naval Commanders.” 

Rowe, 16, (ELIZABETH SINGER,) an English authoress, 
born at Ilchester in 1674, became in 1709 the wife of 


Thomas Rowe, noticed below. She wrote several works, 
in prose and verse, one of which is entitled ‘ Friendship 
in Death,” (1728.) Died in 1737. 

Rowe, (NicHo.as,) an English dramatic poet, born 
at Little Beckford, in Bedfordshire, in 1673. He studied 
law in the Middle Temple, but did not practise. In 
1698 he produced “The Ambitious Step-Mother,” and 
in 1702 the tragedy of “Tamerlane,” which was very 
popular. His other chief works are ‘‘ The Fair Penitent,” 
(1703,) “ Ulysses,” (1706,) ‘The Royal Convert,” (1708,) 
“Jane Shore,” (1714,) and “Lady Jane Grey,” (1715.) 
He was under-secretary of state for three years while 
the Duke of Queensberry was secretary of state. Rowe 
produced a version of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia,” which was 
praised by Dr. Johnson, and an edition of Shakspeare’s 
works, with a life of the author, (1709.) He became 
poet-laureate in 1714. Died in 1718. 

See Jounson, “Lives of the English Poets;” Baxrr, ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ;” CampseELt, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;”’ 
ALLiBoNng, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Rowe, (THomas,) an English poet and historian, 
born in 1687, married Elizabeth Singer, an authoress. 
He wrote a Supplement to Plutarch’s “ Lives,’ (1728.) 
Died in 1715. 

Rowe, (THOMAS,) an English nonconformist minister, 
born in Devonshire, wrote “The Christian’s Work.” 
Died about 1698. 

Row’lands, (Henry,) a Welsh antiquary, born in 
Anglesey. He published an account of that island, 
called “Mona Restored,” (‘Mona Restaurata.”) Died 
in 1722. 

Row’land-son, (THOMAS,) an English artist, noted 
as a Caricaturist, was born in: London in 1756. Among 
his works are the plates of “Doctor Syntax.” Died 
in 1827. 

Rowley, réw’le, (Sir Jostas,) a British admiral, born 
in Ireland in 1765; died in 1842. 

Rowley, réw’le, (WILLIAM,) an English dramatist, 
who flourished in the reign of James I. and was a 
contemporary of Shakspeare. Among his plays are 
a “‘ Match at Midnight,” and ‘The Birth of Merlin.” 

Rowley, (WILLIAM,) an English physician, born in 
London in 1743, wrote ‘‘ New School of Universal Medi- 
cine,” (“Schola Medicinz universalis nova,” 1793.) 
Died in 1806. 

Rodw’ning, (Rev. JoHN,) an English mathematician, 
born in 1699. He wrote on philosophy and mathe- 
matics. Died in 1771. 

Rox-a’na, [Fr. Roxane, rok’s&n’,] a beautiful Bac- 
trian or Persian princess, was captured by the Macedo- 
nians in 327 B.c. Soon after this date she became the 
wife of Alexander the Great. She had a son, Alexander, 
(born in 323,) who was recognized as one of the heirs 
of the king. She procured the death of Statira, one 
of the wives of Alexander, and was put to death by 
Cassander in 311 B.C. 

See Justin, books xii.-xv.; ARRIAN, ‘‘Anabasis,’”’ books iv., vi., 
and vii. 

Roxane. See ROXANA. 

Roxas. See Rojas. 

Roxas or Rojas, de, da ro’H4s, (DOMINGO,) a 
Spanish Protestant, was originally a Dominican monk. 
Having been condemned to death by the Inquisition, 
he was burned at an auto de fé in Valladolid in 1559. 


See Prescott, “* History of Philip II.,’’ vol. i. book ii. 


Roxburgh, DuKE oF. See KER, (JOHN.) 

Roxburgh, rox’btir-eh, (WILLIAM,) an eminent bota- 
nist, born in Scotland in 1759, was employed for many 
years as a physician in the service of the East India 
Company. He introduced the culture of coffee, the 
nutmeg, the breadfruit-tree, etc. into India. He was 
superintendent of the botanic garden of Calcutta from 
1793 to 1814. His chief works are entitled “* Coroman- 
del Plants,” and “ Flora Indica,”. (3 vols., 1832.) Died 
in 1815. 


See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Roy, rwa, (ANTOINE,) Count, a French financier 
and legislator, born at Savigny (Haute-Marne) in 1764. 
He became a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1815, and was minister of finance from November, 
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1819, to December, 1821. He obtained the same office 
in January, 1828, and resigned in August, 1829. Died 
in 1847. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Roy, (PierRE CHARLES,) a French dramatic poet of 
little merit, born in Paris in 1683; died in 1764. 

Roy, (RAMMOHUN.) See RAMMOHUN Roy. 

Roy, (Major-General WILLIAM,) F.R.S., a British 
surveyor, who acquired distinction by a trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain. He received the Copley medal 
in 1785 for his measurement of a base on Hounslow 
Heath. He directed the triangulation by which a portion 
of the British arc of the meridian was measured in 1788. 
He wrote “The Military Antiquities of the Romans in 
North Britain,” (1793.) Died in 1790. 

See CHampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Roy, de, deh rw, [Lat. Rr/crus,] (HENRI,) a Dutch 
writer on medicine and philosophy, born at Utrecht in 
1598. He published “ Principles of Physics,” (“ Funda- 
nienta Physices,” 1648,) and other works. Died in 1679. 

Roy, de, (JEAN BAprisre,) a Flemish painter of land- 
scape and cattle, born at Brussels in 1759; died in 1839. 

Roy, Le. See Le Roy, (JULIEN DAVID.) 

Roy, Le, leh rw4, [Lat. Rr’ctus,] (Louts,) a French 
scholar, who became professor of Greek at Paris in 
1570. He wrote a “Life of Budeus.” Died in 1577. 

Roye, de, deh rw4, (Guy,) a French prelate, born 
near Soissons about 1345. He became Archbishop of 
Rheims, and founded the College of Rheims at Paris. 
Died in 1409, 

Royen, van, van roy’en, (ADRIAN,) a Dutch botanist, 
born in 1705. He succeeded Boerhaave as professor of 
botany at Leyden, and published “ Floree Leidensis Pro- 
dromus,” (1740.) _ Died in 1779. 

Royer, rwa’ya’, (ALPHONSE,) a French dramatist, 
born in Paris in 1803. He produced, besides other 
works, “The Constable Bourbon,” (2 vols., 1838,) “Don 
Pasquale,” an opera, (1843,) ‘‘The Janissaries,” (2 vols., 
1844,) and several comedies. 

Royer, rwa’ya’, (Louts,) a Belgian or Dutch sculptor, 
born at Malines in 1793. He became director of the 
Royal Academy of Amsterdam. 

Royer, de, deh rw&’y4’, (PAUL HENRI ERNEST,) a 
French minister of state, born about 1808., He studied 
law, and became a partisan of Napoleon III., who ap- 
pointed him procureur-général to the court of cassation 
in 1853, and minister of justice in November, 1857. 

Royer-Collard, rwa’ya’ ko/lar’, (ALBERT PAut,) a 
French jurist, born in Paris in 1797, was a nephew of 
the eminent statesman of that name. He obtained the 
chair of the law of nations in Paris in 1829. ; 

Royer-Collard, (ANTOINE ATHANASE,) an able 
French physician, born at Sompuis in 1768, was a 
brother of Pierre Paul, noticed below. He founded in 
1803 the “Bibliotheque Médicale,” a periodical. In 
1806 he was placed at the head of the institution for 
the insane at Charenton. He became professor of legal 
medicine in Paris in 1816, and physician-in-ordinary 
to Louis XVIII. He wrote some able treatises on 
insanity, etc. Died in 1825. 

See Puicippe, “* Royer-Collard,’’ 1861 ; ‘‘ Biographie Médicale ;” 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Royer-Collard, (Hippotyre Lovts,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Paris in 1802, was a son of the preceding. 
He succeeded Desgenettes as professor of hygiene in 
1838. Died in 1850. 

See Boucuarpor, ‘‘ Eloges de Royer-Collard et d’A. Richard,” 
1353. 

Royer-Collard, (PrERRE PAUL,) an eminent French 
philosopher and statesman, born at Sompuis (Marne) on 
the 21st of June, 1763. His father’s family name was 
Royer, to which he joined the name of his wife, Mademoi- 
selle Collard. He chose the profession of an advocate, 
and favoured the popular cause in the Revolution, but 
was always a moderate royalist. From 1790 to 1792 he 
acted as a clerk (sécrétaire-grefier) of the municipality 
of Paris. He retired for safety to the country in June, 

¢ 1793, and remained in privacy during the reign of terror. 
About 1810 he was appointed professor of philosophy in 
the University of France. He adopted an eclectic sys- 
tem of philosophy, and became the founder of a school 


called the Doctrinaire. Wis system of philosophy is the 
same as the Spiritualism of Reid. Jouffroy and Cousin 
were his most eminent disciples. 

In 1815 he was appointed president of the commission 
of public instruction, and elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he supported liberal measures.. He 
preferred a moderate and middle course between that 
of the ultra-royalists and that of the Bonapartists and 
democrats.. He was admitted into the French Academy 
in 1827, and was elected president of the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1828. In 1830 he presented to Charles X. 
the address of two hundred and twenty-one deputies 
who protested against the arbitrary measures of the 
court. He died in September, 1845, leaving a fair repu- 
tation for integrity, firmness, and civic virtues. His last 
words were, “There is nothing solid or substantial in 
this world except religious ideas.” 

See BARaAntE, “‘ Vie politique de Royer-Collard,” 2 vols., 1861 ; 
Puitippe, ‘ Royer-Collard,” 1861; De Reémusat, ‘‘Eloge de 
Royer-Collard ;’ M. pz Lacomss, “* Vie de Royer-Collard,”’ 1863; 
GENTY bE Bussy, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Royer-Collard ;”? L. pz LomENtg, 
*“M. Royer-Collard, par un Homme de Rien,’’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;” ‘“‘ North British Review’’ for August, 1863. 

Royle, roil, (joHN Forses,) M.D., an English bota- 
nist, born at Cawnpore about 1799. He was educated 
at Edinburgh, and entered the service of the East India 
Company as assistant surgeon. He made a large collec- 
tion of the plants of Hindostan. Having returned to 
England about 1831, he published an important work 
entitled “ Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches 
of Natural History of the Himalaya Mountains,” (2 vols., 
1839.) He was professor of materia medica in King’s 
College, London, and published a ‘‘ Manual of Materia 
Medica.” Died near London in 1858. 

.Royou, rwa’yoo’, (JACQUES CORENTIN,) a French 
historian and advocate, born at Quimper about 1745. 
He published a ‘Roman History,” (4 vols., 1806,) a 
“ History of France,” (6 vols., 1819,) and other histories ; 
also the ‘ Fault-Finder,” (‘ Frondeur,”) a comedy, 
(1819.) Died in 1828, 

Royou, (THOMAS MAURICE,) ABBE, a journalist, born 
at Quimper about 1740, was a brother of the preceding. 
He was professor of philosophy at the Collége Louis-le- 
Grand for twenty years, and editor of the “* Ami du Roi,” 
a royalist journal of Paris, (1790-92.) Died in 1792. 

Roze, roz, (NIcOoLAS,) a French philanthropist of 
Marseilles, born in 1671, was a merchant in his youth. 
His name was rendered memorable by his devoted and 
courageous conduct during the prevalence of the plague 
at Marseilles in 1720. Died in 1733. 

Roze, (NICOLAS,) ABBE, a French composer of sacred 
music, born at Bourg-Neuf in 1745. He was appointed 
maitre de chapelle to the First Consul, but declined the 
office because he. was an ecclesiastic. Died in 1819. 

Rozée, ro’za’, MADEMOISELLE, a Dutch artist, born 
at Leyden in 1632. She produced landscapes, portraits, 
etc. embroidered with silk floss. Died in 1682. 

Rozet, ro’z4’, (CLAUDE ANTOINE,) a Frénch geolo- 
gist, born at Chauvart (Marne) in 1798. He published, 
besides other works, “Travels in Algeria,” (3 vols., 
1833.) Died in 1858. 

Rozier, ro’ze-4’, (FRANCO!IS,) ABBE, a French bota- 
nist and writer on agriculture, born at Lyons in 1734. 
He edited at Paris the ‘Journal de Physique” for ten 
years, (1771-80.) His principal work is a treatise on 
agriculture, ‘Cours complet d’Agriculture théorique et 
pratique,” (9 vols., 1781-93,) which was highly esteemed. 
He was killed in his house by a bomb during the siege 
of Lyons, in September, 1793. 

See A. pE Borssinu, ‘‘Eloge de F. Rozier,” 1832; CocHArRD, 
“Notice historique sur M. l’Abbé F. Rozier,’ 1832; “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Roziere, de la, deh 14 ro’ze-air’, (Louis FRan- 
gois Carlet—k@r‘la’,) Marquis, a French general 
and writer on military tactics, was born near Charleville 
in 1735. He served in the Seven Years’ war with 
distinction, became maréchal-de-camp in 1781, and 
emigrated in 1791, after which he fought against the 
French republic. He wrote, besides other works, ‘The 
Campaign of the Prince of Condé in Flanders in 1674,” 
(1765.) Died at Lisbon in 1808. 


See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
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Rozoi, de, deh ro’zw4’, (BARNABE FARMAIN,) a 
mediocre French @¢tératewr, born in Paris in 1743, was 
a royalist in the Revolution. He was guillotined in 
1792. 

Rozoir, du. See Du Rozorr. 

Rualdus. See Ruautr. 

Ruar, roo’4r, [Lat. Rua’rus,] (MARTIN,) a learned 
German controversial writer, born in Holstein in 1588, 
was a Protestant minister. Died near Dantzic in 1657. 
“His ‘Epistles,’” says Hallam, “throw much light on 
the theological opinions of the age.” (‘Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See Bay tz, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Ruarus. See Ruar. 

Ruault, rii’0’, [Lat. Rua’pDus,] (JEAN,) a French 
classical scholar, born at Coutances about 1575. He was 
twice elected rector of the University of Paris, and he 
became professor of belles-lettres at the Collége Royal 
in 1629. He published a good edition of Plutarch, 
(1624.) Died in 1636. 

Rubbi, roob’bee, (ANDREA,) an Italian scholar and 
mediocre poet, born at Venice in 1738. He edited 
“ Parnasso Italiano,” (§6 vols., 1784-—91,) which is a col- 
lection of Italian poetry. Among his best works is a 
“Dictionary of Sacred and Profane Antiquities,” (16 
vols., 1793-1805.) Died in 1817. 

See Tipaxpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustxi.”” 

Rubeis or Rubeus. See Rossi. 

Ruben, the French of REUBEN, which see. 

Ruben, roo’ben, (CHRISToPH,) director of the Acad- 
emy of Arts at Vienna, was born at Treves in 1805. He 
studied painting under Cornelius, 

Rubens, roo/benz, [Fr. pron. rii’b6n’,] (ALBERT,) an 
antiquary, born at Antwerp in 1614, was a son of the 
great painter. He wrote ‘*On the Clothing Material 
of the Ancients,” (‘De Re Vestiaria Veterum,” 1665,) 
which was edited by Greevius. Died in 1657. 

Rubens, (PETER PAUL,) the most celebrated of the 
Flemish painters, was born at Siegen (not, as often stated, 
at Cologne) in 1577. His birth is variously dated in 
May and on the 29th of June. He was the son of John 
Rubens, a lawyer, and Mary Pypeling, both natives of 
Antwerp, to which, after the death of John Rubens, his 
widow returned with her children in 1587. His early 
masters in art were A. van Noort and Otto van Veen, 
(or Otto Venius.) In 1600 he went to Italy, where he 
passed about eight years at Venice, Mantua, Rome, 
Florence, and Genoa, and painted numerous works. 
He returned to Antwerp in 1608, was appointed court 
painter to the archduke Albert, and married Isabelle 
Brant or Brandt in 1609. Soon after this date he pro- 
duced his ‘* Descent from the Cross,’? which is con- 
sidered by many his master-piece and is now in the 
cathedral of Antwerp. He rose rapidly to fame and 
affluence, and was employed in diplomatic missions by 
the Flemish court. In 1629 he was sent as ambassador 
to England, where he painted for Charles I. the alle- 
gorical picture of “ War and Peace.” He succeeded 
in his mission, the object of which was to restore peace 
between England and Spain. Having lost his first 
wife, he married Helena Forman or Fourment, (1630,) 
who was only sixteen years of age. He received 
the honour of knighthood in 1630 from Charles I. of 
England, and also from Philip IV. of Spain. He was 
simple and temperate in his habits. Rising early, he 
went in the morning to church to hear mass. In the 
evening he often took a ride on horseback. 

Rubens painted history, portraits, landscapes, and ani- 
mals with equal success. He was a magnificent colorist, 
was unsurpassed in technical skill and facility of execu- 
tion, but was deficient in a taste for form, Among his 
famous productions are “The Last Judgment,” at Mu- 
nich, “The Battle of the Amazons,” “The Rape of the 
Sabines,” and “ The Judgment of Paris,” in London. It 
is stated that the gallery of Munich contains no less than 
ninety-five of his works. He died at Antwerp in May, 
1640. His principal pupils were Van Dyck, Jordaens, 
Van Thulden, Diepenbeck, and Quellyn. “Rubens,” 
says Ruskin, “was an honourable and entirely well- 
intentioned man. He is a healthy, worthy, kind-hearted, 
courtly-phrased —Animal,— without any clearly per- 


ceptible traces of a soul, except when he paints chil- 
dren. . . . We saw how Veronese painted himself and 
his family as worshipping the Madonna. Rubens also 
painted himself and his family in an equally elaborate 
piece. But they are not worshipping the Madonna: 
they are performing the Madonna and her saintly 
entourage.” (‘‘ Modern Painters.”’) 

See A. van HassE tT, ‘‘ Histoire de Rubens,” 1840; G. ALvin, 
“Vie de Rubens,’’ 1840; WAaGEN, ‘‘P. P. Rubens, sein Leben und 
Genius,”’ 1840,(translated into English by R. R. Nozx;) A. Micutets, 
“Rubens et |’ Ecole d’ Anvers,”’ 1854; G. PLancue, ‘‘ Rubens, sa Vie 
et ses GEuvres,’”’ 1854; A. Srret, ‘Raphael et Rubens,” 1849; W. 
Noet Sarnssury, ‘ Original Unpublished Papers illustrative of the 
Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens,’ 1859; Wuiertz, ‘‘P. P. Rubens,” 
1840; MicuEt, ‘‘ Histoire de Rubens,” 1771; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Sets ;? “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1841, and January, 
1863. 

Rubens, (Puitip,) a Flemish philologist, born at 
Cologne in 1574, was a brother of the preceding. He 
was appointed secretary of state by the senate of Antwerp 
in 1609. Died in 1611. 

Rubini, roo-bee’nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a popu- 
lar Italian vocalist, born at Romano, near Bérgamo, in 
1795. He performed with success in Paris and London. 
He was reputed the first Italian tenor of his time. Died 
in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,’’ (new edition.) 

Rubini, (Prerro,) an Italian medical writer, born at 
Parma in 1760. He was professor of medicine at Parma. 
Died in 1819. 

Rubio, roo’be-o, (Lurci,) an Italian painter of history, 
born at Rome in 1797. He settled at Geneva about 
1857. 

Rubruquis, de, deh rii’brii’késs’, (GUILLAUME, ) 
sometimes called De Ruysbroek (rois’brook) or Rys- 
bruck, (ris’brd6k,) a medizeval traveller and missionary, 
born in Brabant about 1220 or 1230. In 1253 he and 
two other friars were sent to Tartary by Louis IX. of 
France, who charged them to propagate Christianity 
among the Tartars, to search for Prester John, and to 
visit Sartach, a Tartar chief who was reported to be a 
Christian. Rubruquis performed this arduous enterprise 
bravely, and, returning through Persia and Asia Minor, 
reached home in August, 1255. He wrote a narrative, 
in which the Caspian Sea is correctly described. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Rucellai, roo-chél-li’, [Lat. Or1CcELLA’RIuS,] (BER- 
NARDO,) an Italian writer, born of a noble family at 
Florence in 1449. He married Nannina, a sister of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was a liberal patron 
of the Platonic Academy. His chief work is entitled 
“On the City of Rome,” (De Urbe Roma,”) written 
in elegant Latin. Died in 1514. 

See Trraposcut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Rucellai, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent poet, born at 
Florence in 1475, was a son of the preceding, and a 
cousin-;german to Pope Leo X. He wrote “f Rosmunda,” 
a drama, (1525,) and a poem on bees, (“ Le Api,”) which 
is regarded as his finest production. It was printed in 
1539. He was sent as nuncio to France by Leo X. 
Died in 1525. 

See Nictron, “Mémoires; Gincuen#, “ Histoire Littéraire 
d’Italie.”” 

Ruchat, rii’sh#’, (ABRAHAM,)-a Swiss writer, born 
about 1680, taught theology at the Academy of Lau- 


sanne. He published a “History of the Reformation 
of Switzerland, 1516-56,” (6 vols., 1727-40.) Died 
in 1750. 


Ruchel, von, fon rd0K’el, (ERNST FRIEDRICH \V1IE- 
HELM,) a Prussian general, born in Pomerania in 1754. 
He commanded a division at the battle of Jena, (1806.) 
Died in 1823. : 

Ruchrath, rd6x’r4t, (called JOHANN von Wesel— 
fon #a’zel,) a German Reformer, born at Ober-Wesel, 
on the Rhine, about 1410. He became a professor of 
divinity at Erfurt, and afterwards preached at Worms 
for seventeen years. ‘He wrote a “Treatise against 
Indulgences,” and a work “Concerning the Authority, 
Duty, and Power of Pastors.” He was accused of 
heresy, tried before the Inquisition in 1479, and, to 
escape death or torture, recanted. Died in 1481. 

See Hopcson, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867, 
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Riickert, rtik’/kert, (FRIEDRICH,) a popular German 
lyric poet and Oriental scholar, born at Schweinfurt in 
1789. He studied at Jena, and in 1818 visited Rome. 
In 1826 he became professor of Oriental languages at 
Erlangen. His “German Poems” came out in 1814, 
and were followed by ‘‘ Napoleon; a Political Comedy,” 
(1816,) “The Crown of the Time,” (1817,) and “ Eastern 
Roses,” (1822.) He also published “ Legends and Tales 
of the East,” (1837,) ‘Brahman Tales,” (1839,) and a 
translation of Hareeree’s (Hariri’s) ‘“‘Makamat,” under 
the title of “‘ Metamorphoses of Abu-Seid.” His poems 
are remarkable for beauty of versification as well as the 
great variety of forms of which he is a master, and he 
resembles in glowing fancy and inventive power the 
Eastern poets whom he made his study. He was pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin from 1840 to 1849. 
Died in 1860. 


See Loncrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;” ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly” for July, 1866; G. Prizer, ‘‘Uhland und Riickert; 
kritischer Versuch,” 1837; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rtickert, (HEINRICH,) a German historian, son of 
the preceding, was born at Coburg in 1823. He pub- 
lished “ Annals of German History,” (1850,) and other 
works, 

Rudbeck, rood’bék, [Lat. RupBECK’IUs,] (JOHAN,) 
a learned and meritorious Swedish prelate and Re- 
former, born at Oerebro about 1580. He was chaplain 
to Gustavus Adolphus, and Bishop of Westerds. Died 
in 1646. 

Rudbeck, [Lat. RupBrEcx’1us,] (OLAUS or OLAF,) 
an eminent Swedish anatomist and botanist, born at 
Westeras in 1630, was a son of the preceding. He dis- 
covered the lymphatic vessels about 1650, after which 
he became professor at Upsal. His principal works are 
“ Atlantica,” (4 vols., 1675-98,) in which, with great 
learning and ingenuity, he maintains that Sweden is the 
“Atlantis” of Plato, and a botanical treatise called 
“Elysian Fields,” (“Campi Elysii,” 2 vols., 1701.) He 
was remarkable for versatility and activity of mind. 
The genus Rudbeckia was named in his honour. Died 
in 1702. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires; Sax, ‘‘Onomasticon;’’ ‘‘ Biogra- 
phiskt-Lexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Min.” 

Rudbeck, (OLaus,) THE YOUNGER, a naturalist and 
philologist, born at Upsal in 1660, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He succeeded his father as professor of botany 
and anatomy at Upsal, and published some works on 
botany, etc. He assisted his father in writing the 
“Campi Elysii.”” Died in 1740. 

see C. R. Bercu, ‘Olaus Rudbeck’s Lefvernesbeskrifning,”’ 
17996. 

Rudberg, rood’bérg, (FREDRIK,) a Swedish natu- 
ral philosopher, born at Norrkjoping in 1800. He 
became professor of physics at Upsal about 1828. He 
was the author of a number of able treatises on phi- 
losophy, and ascertained the rate of the expansion of air 
by heat. Died in 1839. i 

Rtid’borne or Rod/burne, (THOMAS,) an English 
prelate and skilful architect. He was chaplain to Henry 
V., and became Bishop of Saint David’s in 1433. He 
built the tower and gateway of Merton College, Oxford. 
Died about 1442. 

Rudder, de, deh rii’dair’, (Lours HENRI,) a French 
painter of history, born in Paris in 1807. He gained a 
medal of the second class in 1848. 

Rud/di-man, (THOMAS,) an eminent Scottish gram- 
marian and critic, born in the parish of Boyndie, county 
of Banff, in October, 1674, was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. He published in 1714 his ‘ Rudiments 
of the Latin Tongue,” a popular school-book. Among 
his other works is “Institutes of Latin Grammar,” 
(“Grammaticz Latinz Institutiones,” 1725-32.) Died 
in 1757. 

See Grorcre Cuaumers, ‘‘ Life of Ruddiman,’’ 1794; CHAMBERS, 
“Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Rude, riid, (FRANGOIS,) an'eminent French sculptor, 
born at Dijon in 1784. He went to Rome in 1812 to 
pursue his studies, and returned to Paris about 1827. 
He adorned with some figures the Are de 1’Etoile at 
Paris. At the Exposition of 1855 he gained the grand 
medal of honour. Among his works are a marble 


statue of Joan of Arc in the Luxembourg, and bronze 
statues of Monge and Marshal Ney. Died in 1855. 

See ‘‘ Rude, sa Vie, ses Guvres,”’ etc., (anonymous,) Paris, 18563 
‘*Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rudel, rii’dél’, (GEoFFROT,) a French poet of the 
latter part of the twelfth century, was Prince of Blaye 
and a favourite of Geoffrey Plantagenet. 

See LonGrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Rudelbach, roo’del-bik’, (ANDREAS,) a Danish the- 
ologian, born at Copenhagen in 1792. He published 
a number of dogmatic works, in which he advocates the 
orthodox Lutheran creed. He became superintendent 
at Glauchau, Saxony, in 1829. Died in 1862. 

Riidiger, rii/dic-er, (FEODOR VASILIEVIVCH,) COUNT, 
a Russian general, born about 1790. He commanded a 
division in the war against the Turks in 1828, and gained 
several victories over the Poles in 1831. Having obtained 
command of a corps-d’armée in the Hungarian war, he 
defeated Gorgei, who surrendered to him at Vilagos in 
August, 1849. Died in 1856. 

Ru/ding, (Rev. RocGrErs,) an English antiquary and 
numismatist, born at Leicester in 1751. He became 
vicar of Maldon, in Surrey, in 1793. He published an 
important work, entitled “Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain and its Dependencies,” (4 vols., 1817.) Died 
in 1820. 

Rudolf. See RUDOLPH. 

Rudolph or Rudolf or Ems, a medieval German 
poet or minnesinger, born in Switzerland, flourished 
between 1220 and 1250. His works are highly extolled 
by some critics. 

Ru/dolph (or Ru/dolf) [Lat. Rupoi’puus; It. Ri- 
DOLFO, re-dol’/fo] oF Haprssurc, [Fr. RODOLPHE DE 
Hapspoure, ro‘dolf” deh h&bs’boor’,| Emperor of Ger- 
many, and founder of the Austrian empire, was born in 
1218. Hewas the son of Albert IV., Count of Habs- 
burg, and at an early age fought under Frederick IT. in 
Italy. In 1255 he assisted Ottocar, King of Bohemia, 
in his crusade against the pagans of Prussia. On the 
death of his father, in 1240, he had succeeded to his 
possessions, and was involved in many contests with the 
feudal barons of the country, in which he was generally 
victorious. His high reputation for courage and love 
of justice caused him to be elected in 1273 Emperor 
of Germany, and he was soon after crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He procured from Pope Gregory X. the 
ratification of his right, which had been contested by 
Alfonso of Castile and Ottocar of Bohemia; and, after 
a war with the latter, a treaty was concluded by which 
Rudolph confirmed him in the possession of Bohemia and 
Moravia. He had previously given two of his daughters 
in marriage to Albert, Duke of Saxony, and the Count 
Palatine Louis of Bavaria. Having secured himself on 
the throne, he gave his attention to various reforms in 
the government and to restraining the power of the 
turbulent nobles, nearly seventy of whose castles in 
Thuringia he is said to have destroyed. He afterwards 
gave one of his daughters in marriage to Wenzel, the 
young king of Bohemia. He died in 1291, having been 
unable to secure the election of his son Albert as emperor, 
and was succeeded by Adolphus of Nassau. 

See J. J. Fiscuer, “‘ Biographie Rudolph’s I. von Habsburg,” 
1784; Hunk ter, “‘ Rodolphe de Habsbourg Empereur,”’ etc., 1842 ; 
E. M. yon Licunowsky, ‘‘Geschichte des Hauses Habsburg,’’ 8 
vols., 1836-42; L. Meister, ‘‘ Kaiser Rudolph von Habsbrrg.’’ 
1783; Maivatu, ‘‘ Histoire d’Autriche;”’ “ Nouvelle Biogré phie 
Générale.” 

Rudolph (Rudolf) II, Emperor of Germany, born 
in 1552, was the son of Maximilian II., and was educated 
at the Spanish court. He ascended the throne in Oc- 
tober, 1576, and, through the influence of the Jesuits, 
prohibited the exercise of the Protestant religion and 
gave all the principal offices to the Catholics. He was 
an intolerant and incapable ruler. Absorbed in the 
study of astrology and alchemy, he neglected the affairs 
of his empire, which was subject to much disorder during 
his reign, To protect themselves against persecution, 
the Protestant princes of Germany formed in 1608 a 
confederation, of which the Elector Palatine Frederick 
IV. was the head. Between 1608 and 16r1 his brother 
Matthias extorted from Rudolph successively the sove- 
reignty of Austria, Moravia, Hungary, Bohemia, etc, 
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He died, without issue, in January, 1612, and was suc- 
ceeded by Matthias. 

See P. Sanrorio, “Vite di Ridolfo II. e Mattias Imperatori,”’ 
1664; F. S. Kurz, ‘‘Oesterreich unter Rudolph,”’ 1821; IMMANUEL 
Wepsr, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Rudolpho JJ.,’’ 1707. 

Rudolph von Rothenberg, roo/dolf fon ro’ten- 
bére’, a German soldier and minnesinger, lived under 
the reign of the emperor Frederick II. 

See Loncrettow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Rudolphi, roo-dol/fee, (CARL ASMUND,) an able 
Swedish naturalist and physiologist, born at Stockholm 
in 1771. He became professor of anatomy and physi- 
ology at Berlin in 1810. Among his numerous works 
are “The Anatomy of Plants,” (1807,) “‘ The Natural 
History of Entozoa,” (2 vols., 1808-10,) and “ The Prin- 
ciples of Physiology,” (3 vols., 1821-28.) Died in Berlin 
in 1832. 

See J. Mijiuer, ‘‘Gediachtnissrede auf C. A. Rudolphi,” 1837; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rudr§, r60d’ra, [etymology uncertain, | in the Hindoo 
mythology, a name of Siva, also applied to certain mani- 
festations of Siva in his character of fate or destiny. 
The eleven Rudras appear to correspond in the main, 
though not in number, to the Parcz of the Romans 
and the Moirze (Moépat) of the Greeks. (See Siva.) 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon ;”’ Witson, “‘ Sanscrit Dictionary.” 


Riid’yard, (Sir BENJAMIN,) an English gentleman 
and elegant scholar, born in 1572. He became an influ- 
ential and eloguent member of the Long Parliament, in 
which he acted with Hampden and Pym. In the civil 
war which began in 1642 he was a moderate partisan 
of the Parliament, and often raised his voice for peace. 
Some of his speeches and poems have been published. 
Died in 1658. 

m See “‘Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyard,” by J. A. MANNING, 
1841. 

Rue, de la, (CHARLES.) See LA RUE. 

Rue, de la, deh 1% rii, (CHARLES,) a French Bene- 
dictine and eminent scholar, born at Corbie, Picardy, in 
1684. He published a good edition of the works of 
Origen, (3 vols., 1733.) Died in Paris in 1739. His 
nephew, VINCENT DE LA RUE, born in 1707, published 
the 4th volume of Origen in 1759. Died in 1762. 

Rue, de la, (GERVAIS.) See DELARUE. 

Rueda, de, (LopE.) See LopE DE RUEDA. 

Ruediger. See RUDIGER. 

Ruehle von Lilienstern. See RUHLE. 

Ruel, rii’el’, (Lat. RuEL’LIus,] (JEAN,) a French phy- 
sician and botanist, born at Soissons in 1479. He was 
physician to Francis I., and wrote, besides other works, 
“On the Nature of Plants,” (“De Natura Stirpium,” 
1536.) Died in Paris in 1537. 

Ruellius. See RUEL. 

Rueppell. See RUPPELL. 

Riite or Ruete, rii’teh, (CHRISTIAN GEORG,) a 
German medical writer and oculist, born near Bremen 
in 1810. He settled at Leipsic in 1852. 

Ruff/head, (OweEn,) an English barrister and writer, 
born in Westminster about 1723. Among his works is 
a “ Life of Alexander Pope.” Died in 1769. 

Ruffi or Ruffy, de, deh rii’fe’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
historian, born at Marseilles P 1607, wrote a “ History 
of Marseilles,” (1643.) Died in 1689. 

Ruffi or Ruffy, de, (Louis ANTOINE,) a historian, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Marseilles in 1657 ; 
died in 1724. 

Ruffin, rii’fan’, (FRANGOIS,) COUNT, a French gene- 
ral, born at Bolbec in 1771. He served with distinc- 
tion at Austerlitz in 1805, and at Eylau. He became 
a general of division about 1808, after which he was 
employed in Spain. He was mortally wounded near 
Cadiz in 1811. 

Ruffin, {| Lat. Rurri/Nus,] (PIERRE JEAN MArIg,) a 
diplomatist and linguist, of French extraction, born at 
Salonica, in Turkey, in 1742. He became interpreter 
to the king for Oriental languages at Paris in 1774, 
and chargé-d’affaires at Constantinople in 1798. Died 
in 1824. 

See Brancut, “‘ Notice historique sur M. Ruffin,’’ 1825, 

Ruffini, roof-fee’nee, an Italian patriot, known under 
the pseudonym of LORENZO BENONT, was born at Genoa 


about 1800. In 1833 he took refuge in England, where - 
he wrote interesting Memoirs. He was appointed am- 
bassador to Paris by Charles Albert in 1848. 

See the ‘London Quarterly Review” for April, 1854; *f Edin- 
burgh Review’’ for June, 1853; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1853. 

Ruffini, (PAoLo,) an Italian mathematician, born at 
Valentano (Papal States) in 1765. He was professor 
of mathematics and medicine at Médena, and author of 
several works on algebra, which were highly esteemed. 
Died at Médena in 1822. 

See Lomparnt, ‘‘ Notizie sulla Vita di P. Ruffini,’ 1824. 


Ruffinus. See RuFINUS, and RUFFIN. 

Ruffo, roof’fo, (DIONIGI FABRIZIO,) an Italian cardinal 
and general, born at Naples, or in Calabria, about 1744. 
He raised in Calabria a large body of royalists, called 
the army of the Holy Faith, which, under his command, 
expelled the French and republicans from the country 
in 1799 and restored King Ferdinand IV. to the throne. 
He took at Naples a number of republican chiefs as 
prisoners of war, who were treacherously put to death 
by order of the king. Died in 1827: 

See Laccuinectt, ‘‘Memorie sulla Vita di F. D. Ruffo,’’ 1836; 
“© Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ . 


Ruffo, (FABRIzI0,) Prince of Castelcicala, an Italian 
diplomatist, born at Naples about 1755. He was ac- 
cessary to the judicial murder of the republicans who 
were taken prisoners and executed in 1799. He was 
Neapolitan ambassador at Paris from 1815 until his 
death, which occurred in 1832. 

Ruffy. See RurFFli. 

Rufin. See RuFINUS. 

Rufino, roo-fee’/no, (CASIMIR RUFINO Ruiz,) a Span- 
ish economist, born at Soto de Cameros in 1806. He 
published, besides other works, “The Universal History 
of Commerce,” (“La Historia mercantil universal,” 2 
vols., 1852-53.) 

Ru-fi/nus, [ Fr. RuF1y, ri’fan’,] an ambitious Roman 
courtier, born at Elusa, in Gaul, about 335 A.D. He 
gained the favour of the emperor Theodosius at Con- 
stantinople, and became in 394 chief minister. He 
rendered himself odious by his cruelty, and engaged in 
a disloyal intrigue with Alaric the Visigoth, in order to 
thwart Stilico, who was his rival. He was assassinated 
in 395 by a soldier, at the instigation of Gainas, a friend 
of Stilico. He was the subject of Claudian’s poem 
“Tn Rufinum.” 

See Ginpon, ‘History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire;”? Le Beau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire;” “Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Rufinus, surnamed Tora/nrus, ToRA/NuS, TYRAN/- 
NIUS, or TuRRA/NIUS, a theologian and monk, born 
about 350 A.D. He is supposed to have been a native 
of Aquileia. In early life he was a friend of Saint 
Jerome. He went to Palestine in 377, and built a mon- 
astery on Mount Olivet, where he passed many years, 
and translated some works of Origen, whose doctrines 
he favoured. On this subject he was involved in a con- 
troversy with Saint Jerome, who denounced him with 
extreme animosity. Rufinus wrote, besides other works, 
an ‘Explanation of the Apostles’ Creed,” and translated 
into Latin several works of the Greek Fathers. He 
was an able writer. Died in q1o. 

See Fonranint, “Historia literaria Aquilejensis;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Rufinus, (Licinrus,) a Roman jurist, who flourished 
about 215 A.D. 

Ru’fus or Ru’phus, an ancient Greek medical writer 
of Ephesus, called Rurus Epuesius, of whom little is 
known. According to Suidas, he lived in the reign of 
Trajan, (98-117 A.D.) He wrote, besides other works, 
an interesting treatise on anatomy, entitled ‘On the 
Names of the Parts of the Human Body,” which is 
extant and was printed at Paris in 1554. 

See SPRENGEL, “‘ Histoire dela Médecine.” 

Rufus, (M. Coelius,) a Roman orator, born at Puteoli 
in 82 B.c., was a friend of Cicero, who calls him “ adoles- 
centem illustri ingenio.” In the year 56 he was accused 
of an attempt to poison Clodia, a woman of depraved 
morals. He was defended by Cicero and acquitted. He 
became tribune of the people in 52 B.c., and supported 
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Milo against Clodius. 
Cesar. Died in 48 B.c. 
See Cicero, ‘‘Oratio pro M. Ceelio.” 


Rufus, (RutTiLtus,) a Roman orator, who became 
consul in 105 B.C. and was banished unjustly in 92 B.c. 

Rufus Fes’tus or Sex’tus Ru’fus, a Latin his- 
torian, lived between 350 and 400 a.p. He wrote an 
Abridged History of Rome, (“ Breviarium de Victoriis 
et Provinciis Populi Romani.”) 

Ruge, roo’/geh, (ARNOLD,) a German scholar and 
journalist, born at Bergen, on the island of Riigen, in 
1802, studied at the University of Jena. During a five 
years’ imprisonment to which he was condemned for 
his liberal opinions, he translated the “ Cédipus in 

_Colonos” of Sophocles. After his release he became 
associated with Echtermeyer as editor of the “ Halli- 
schen Jahrbiicher,” which was suppressed in 1843. In 
1848 he published at Leipsic a radical journal entitled 
“ Reform,” and represented Breslau in the Frankfort 
Parliament. In 1850 he repaired to London, where he 
wrote a German translation of the “ Letters of Junius” 
and the works of P. Courier. 

Rugendas, roo-gén’/das, (GEORG PHILIPP,) one of 
the greatest battle-painters of Germany, was born at 
Augsburg in 1666. He visited Rome and Venice, and 
after his return became director of the Academy of 
Augsburg in 1710. He also produced a number of en- 
' gravings, among which is “The Siege of Augsburg,” 

_ of which he was an eye-witness. Died in 1742. 

d See J. C. Fuss, ‘Leben Georg Philipp Rugendas,”’ 1758; C. 
_ Branc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres ;’? NaGLer, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
j Lexikon.” 

_ Rugendas, (GrorG PHILIPP,) a painter and engraver, 
born at Augsburg in 1701, was a son of the preceding. 
Died in 1774. 

: Rugendas, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a skilful engraver, 
born at Augsburg in 1708, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. Died in 1781. 

Rugendas, (JOHANN Morirz,) a German painter 
and designer, a relative of the preceding, was born at 
_ Augsburg about 1800. He spent many years in South 
_ America, and published in 1827 “A Painter’s Journey 
in Brazil.” His collection of nearly three thousand 
pictures and designs was purchased by the Bavarian 
government. Died in 1858. 

See Nacter, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.’’ 

_ Ruggieri, rood-ja’/ree, (CONSTANTIN,) an Italian phi- 
lologist and antiquary, born near Ravenna in 1714; 
died in 1766. 

Rug’gle, (GEORGE,) an English dramatist, born at 
Lavenham in 1575, was a Fellow of a college at Cam- 
bridge. He wrote a satirical play entitled “ Ignoramus,” 
(t6r4.) Died in 1622. 

Ruggles, rug’Selz, (DANIEL,) an American general in 

A Confederate service, born in Massachusetts about 
1814. 

Ruhl, rool, (joHANN CurisTIAn,) a German sculptor 
and painter, born at Cassel in 1764; died in 1842. 

— Ruhl, riil, (PHiLtere JAcques,) a French Jacobin and 
member of the Convention, was born near Strasburg. 
He killed himself in May, 1795. 

__ Riihle von Lilienstern, riih’Ieh fon lee’le-en-stérn’, 
(JOHANN JAKoB Orro AuGust,) a Prussian general and 
distinguished writer, born at Berlin in 1780, served in 

the campaigns of 1813-15. He published several mili- 
_tary and historical works, among which is a “ Historical 
‘Sketch of the Prussian Nation,” (1837.) Died in 1847. 

See Brocknaus, “ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Ruhmkorff, r6om/korf, (N.,) a mechanician, born in 
Germany. He settled in Paris, and gained distinction as 
amaker of electro-magnetic apparatus, coil-machines, etc, 

Ruhnken, 160n/ken, or Ruhneken, roo/neh-ken, 
[Lat. RunnxKer’/ntus,] (Davip,) an eminent German 
‘philologist and critic, born at Stolpe, in Pomerania, in 
1723. He studied history, law, and classical literature 
at Wittenberg. Through the influence of his friend 
the celebrated Hemsterhuys, he was appointed in 1757 
lector of the Greek language in the University of Ley- 
den, and in 1761 succeeded Oudendorp as professor of 
history, eloquence, and antiquities in that city. Among 
his numerous and valuable works are editions of the 
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“ Lexicon of Timzeus,” of Velleius Paterculus, Homer’s 
“ Hymn to Ceres,” with a Latin translation and com- 
mentary, (1780,) and the works of Muretus, (4 vols., 
1789.) He also wrote several Latin essays of remark- 
able elegance, among which we may name his “ Epistolze 
Criticee,” (1751,) ‘‘ Eulogy on Hemsterhuys,” (1768,) and 
*‘ Dissertation on the Life and Writings of Longinus,” 
(1776.) He died at Leyden in 1797, with the reputa- 
tion of one of the first critics and Latin writers of the 
eighteenth century. 

See D. Wyrrensacn, “ Vita Ruhnkenii,” 1799; Rink, “T. 
Hemsterhuys und D. Ruhneken,’”? 1801; Merusei, ‘ Lexikon ;’ 
HirscuinG, “ Historiseh-literarisches Handbuch ;” ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.’’ 

Ruhnkenius. See RUHNKEN. 

Riihs or Ruehs, riis, (CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH,) a 
German historian, born in Pomerania in 1780, became 
professor of history in Berlin. He wrote, besides other 
works, a “ History of Sweden,” (5 vols., 1803-13,) which 
is commended, and a “ Manual of Medizeval History,” 
(1816.) Died in 1820. 

Ruinart, rii-e’nar’, (THIERRI,) Dom, a learned French 
writer and Benedictine monk, born at Rheims in 1657. 
He became a pupil and coadjutor of Mabillon. In 1689 
he published the “ Acts of the First Martyrs,” (“ Acta 
primorum Martyrum.” He took a large part in the 
composition of Mabillon’s “ Acta Sanctorum,” (1700.) 
Died in 1709. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ruisch or Ruysch, roisk, (FREDERIC,) an eminent 
Dutch anatomist, born at the Hague in 1638, He was 
professor of anatomy at Amsterdam from 1665 until his 
death. He discovered a mode of preserving dead 
bodies for many years. He made several discoveries 
in anatomy, and published an ‘‘ Anatomical Treasury,” 
(“Thesaurus anatomicus,” 1701-15,) which is said to 
be a capital work. Peter the Great purchased his 
anatomical collection for 30,000 florins. Died in 1731. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de Ruisch;” Scureiper, “‘ Vita F- 
Ruisch,” 1732; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Ruisch or Ruysch, (RAcHeEL,) a_ skilful Dutch 
flower-painter, born in Amsterdam in 1664, was a 
daughter of the preceding. She married a painter 
named Juriaen Pool in 1695. Her works command 
high prices. Died in 1750. 

Ruisdael. See RuYSDAEL. 

Ruiter, de. See Ruvyrer, DE. 

Ruiz, roo-éth’, (Juan,) Archpriest of Hita, a Spanish 
poet and satirist, born probably at Alcala de Henares. 
He was imprisoned thirteen years, (1333-47.) One of 
his principal poems is entitled “‘ Praise of Little Women.” 

See LonGFE.tow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 

Rukmeni. See RuKMINi. 

Rukmini, r06k’mi-nee’, written also, but less cor- 
rectly, Rokmeny and Rukmeni, [z2. “golden” or 
“ possessing gold,’ in allusion perhaps to Lakshmi 
being the goddess of riches,] the name of an avatar of 
Lakshmi, who under this form was the favourite wife 
of Krishna, (an avatar of Vishnu.) 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 

Ruland, roo’lant, (MARTIN,) a German physician and 
philologist, born at Freisingen in 1532; died in 1602. 

Rulhiére, de, deh rii’le-air’, (CLAUDE CARLOMAN,) 
a French historian, was born at Bondy, near Paris, in 
1735. He accompanied the Baron de Breteuil to Russia 
as secretary of embassy in 1760, and wrote ‘ Anecdotes 
of the Revolution of Russia in 1762,” (1797.) In 1787 
he was admitted into the French Academy. His chief 
work is a “ History of the Anarchy of Poland and of 
the Partition of that Republic,” (4 vols., 1807.) Died 
in 1791. 

See Daunou, ‘‘ Notice sur Rulhiére ;’? Qu#Rrarp, “La France 
Littéraire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Rulliére, riile-air’, (JosepH MarceLuin,) a French 
general, born in Haute-Loire in 1787. He commanded 
an army in Algeria in 1838, and was minister of war 
from December, 1848, until October, 1849. 

Rumancow. See RIOOMANTSOF, 

Rum/bold, (Colonel RicHarp,) an English repub- 
lican, was implicated in the Rye-House Plot, (1683,) and 
was owner of the building from which that plot derived 
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its name. He escaped to Holland, and in 1685 followed 
Argyll in his expedition to Scotland, where he was mor- 
tally wounded, and, after a hurried trial, executed. 

Riim/’ford, (BENJAMIN Thompson,) Count, a cele- 
brated natural philosopher and economist, born at 
Woburn, Massachusetts, March 26, 1753 or 1752. 
His mother was named Ruth Simonds. After he left 
school, about the age of fourteen, he was employed for a 
short time as a clerk by a merchant in Salem. In 1770 
he attended Jectures on experimental philosophy at 
Harvard University. He was school-master at Rumford, 
(now Concord,) New. Hampshire, for about two years, 
(1770-72.) In 1772 he married a rich widow of Rum- 
ford, named Mrs. Rolfe, and removed with her to Wo- 
burn. He wasa person of tall stature, a model of manly 
beauty in form and feature, and had the manners of a 
courtier. According to Renwick, he fought at Lexington, 
and applied for a commission in the Continental army 
in 1775, but his services were rejected. Renwick speaks 
of his “loyalty, manifested by actual service at the 
battle of Lexington,” but does not say on which side 
he fought. His arguments, however, seem designed to 
prove that Rumford would have fought for independence 
if prejudice and persecution had not driven him into the 
ranks of the royalists. He was regarded as a tory by his 
fellow-citizens, and was pursued by a mob with threats 
of violence. Having resorted for safety to the royalist 
camp at Boston, he was sent to England in the autumn 
of 1775 as a bearer of despatches to Lord George Ger- 
main, who appointed hima clerk in the foreign office. 
In the course of four years he rendered such services 
that he obtained in 1780 the important position of under- 
secretary of state. He returned to the United States in 
1781 or 1782 with a commission as major or lieutenant- 
colonel in the British army, but never took part in any 
action of the war. 

The next scene of his eventful and prosperous career 
opens at Munich, whither he went in 1784. He soon 
became aide-de-camp and chamberlain to the reigning 
prince of Bavaria. Having reformed the military es- 
tablishment and rendered important public services, 
he was rewarded with the rank of major-general, and 
appointed a councillor of state. Rising by rapid gra- 
dations, he became successively lieutenant-general, com- 
mander-in-chief, minister of war, and in 1790 a count of 
the Holy Roman Empire. On this occasion he assumed 
the title of Rumford, from the town where he resided in 
early life. He suppressed mendicity at Munich by the 
establishment of work-houses in which beggars were 
compelled to earn their subsistence. In devising the 
means to warm and clothe the poor with economy, he 
was led to experiments on heat and light which resulted 
in important discoveries. He proved that gases are 
non-conductors, and fluids very imperfect conductors, of 
heat,—explained that heat is propagated in liquids only 
by convection, or the continuous transposition of the 
particles of the liquid, and that a flame in open air gives 
but little heat except to bodies placed above it. He made 
improvements in the construction of chimneys and in 
the apparatus for heating and lighting houses. In 1795 
he visited London, where he published some essays on 
the subjects above mentioned. He returned to Munich 
in 1796, and was appointed ambassador to London in 
1798; but the English court would not receive him in 
that capacity, because he was a British subject. He 
formed the plan of the Royal Institution of London, 
founded about 1800, His power and influence at the 
court of Munich having ceased, in consequence of the 
death of the Elector, in 1799, he removed to France. 
His first wife, whom he left in the United States when 
he first crossed the Atlantic, was no longer living. He 
married the widow of Lavoisier, the great chemist, in 
1805; but they soon separated, from mutual repulsion. 
He died at Auteuil in August, 1814. His “ Essays, Po- 
litical, Economical, and Philosophical,” were published 
in 3 vols., (1798-1806.) The Rumford medal of the Royal 
Society derives its name from him. 

“Tt is a matter of just national pride that the two men 
who first demonstrated the capital propositions of pure 
science, that lightning is but a case of common elec- 
tricity, and that heat is but a mode of motion,—who first 


converted these conjectures of fancy to facts of science, 
—were not only Americans by birth and education, but 
men eminently representative of the peculiarities of 
American character,—Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin 
Thompson.” (Edward L. Youmans, “The Correlation 
and Conservation of Forces.”’) 

See Cuvier, “ Eloge de Rumford; James Renwick, “‘ Life of 
Count Rumford,” in Searks’s ‘American Biography,” vol. v., 
second series; ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1804. 

Rumford, de, deh riin’for’,(MARIE ANNE Pierrette 
Paulze—pe‘d’rét’ pdlz,) Counress, a French lady of 
superior talent, was born at Montbrison in 1758. She 
was married to Lavoisier, the chemist, in 1771. She 
aided him in experiments, and, having learned the art 
of engraving, she engraved plates for his treatise on 


Chemistry. In 1805 she became the wife of Count 
Rumford, from whom she separated in 1809. Died 
in 1836. 


See Gurzot, ‘‘ Madame de Rumford,”’ 1841, and his article in the 
“* Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Rumiantzov or Rumiantzow. See RIOOMANTSOF, 

Riimker, riim’ker, (KARL,) a German astronomer, 
born at Stargard in 1788. He made observations at 
Paramatta, in Australia, from 1822 to 1831, and was 
afterwards director of the Observatory at Hamburg 
for many years. Among his works is a “Manual of 
Navigation,” (5th edition, 1850.) Died in 1862. 

Rumohr, roo’mo6r, (KARL Frteprich Lupwic FE- 
LIX,) a German writer on art, born near Dresden in 
1785, was a pupil of Fiorillo, a painter. He made the 
tour of Italy in 1804, and revisited that country in 1816 
and 1828. His “Italian Researches” (3 vols.) came out 
in 1827. It is a critical history of the origin and de- 
velopment of modern painting, composed from original 
documents, and is esteemed a standard work. He like- 
wise published a “ History of the Royal Collection of 
Engravings at Copenhagen,” (1835,) and other treatises 
on art; also a number of poems and prose essays on 
various subjects. Died at Dresden in 1843. 

See H. W. Scuurze, “‘C. F. von Rumohr, sein Leben und seine 
Schriften,”’ 1844; Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.”’ 

Rumowsky. See RooMorskl. 

Rumph, roomf, [Lat. Rum’putus,] (GEORG Evr- 
RARD,) a German naturalist, born at Hanau in 1637. He 
passed some years at Amboyna, where he was consul 
or counsellor to the Dutch East India Company. He 
was author of a botanical work entitled ‘“ Herbarium 
Amboinense,” (7 vols., 1741-55.) Died in 1706. 

Rumphius. See RumpPH. 

Rtim/sey, (JAMes,) an American mechanician, born 
in Cecil county, Maryland, in 1743, was the inventor of 
a steamboat, which he exhibited on the Potomac in 1786. 
A company called by his name was formed in Philadelphia 
for the purpose of promoting his projects. In 1792 he 
made a successful trial of his steamboat on the Thames, 
and was preparing for another, when he died in Decem- 
ber of the same year. 

Rtin’ci-man, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish historical 
painter, born in Edinburgh in 1736. Among his works | 
are “The Ascension,” “King Lear,” and a series of 
pictures of scenes from Ossian, His style is extrava-— 
gant. Died in 1785. 


See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Runeberg, roo/neh-bérg’, (JOHAN LupwiG,) a very | 
popular Swedish poet, born at Jacobstad, in Finland, 
in 1804. He was educated at the University of Abo, 
About 1840 he became a teacher of Greek at Borga, (or | 
Borgo.) Among his principal productions are ‘Na-_ 
deschda,” a poetical tale, (1841,) ‘Kung Fialar,” (1844,) 
and “Stories of Ensign Stal,” (“ Fanrik Stals Sagner.”) | 
An edition of his collected works appeared in 1852. | 

See Howirt, ‘‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe.” | 

Runge, rd6ne’eh, (Orro PHILIPP,) a German painter, 
born in the latter part of the eighteenth century, fur- 
nished illustrations to ‘‘Ossian.”. His son, Otto Sieg- | 
mund, studied sculpture under Thorwaldsen at Rome. 

Runius, roo’/ne-us, (JOHAN,) a popular Swedish poet, © 
born in West Gothland in 1679; died in 1713, | 

Runjeet Singh, ritn-jeet’ sing, (or sing’h,) called 
Mana Rajan, ma-ha/ ra/ja, (ze. “Great Rajah,”) an am- 
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bitious East Indian prince, born at Gugaranwala, in the 


Punjab, in 1780, is called the founder of the Sikh empire. 


By a series of aggressions against feeble and unwarlike 
chiefs he extended his dominions. He received the 
province of Lahore as a gift from the Shah of Afghan- 
istan in 1799, and obtained Cashmere by conquest in 
1819. In 1809 he made a treaty with the British, with 
whom he always maintained peaceful relations. Died 
in 1839. 

See H. T. Prinsep, ‘‘Origin of the Power of the Sikhs and the 
Political Life of Runjeet Singh,” 1839; W. L. Maccrecor, “ Runjeet 
Singh: History of the Sikhs;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Run/ning-ton, (CHARLES,) an English lawyer and 
writer, born in Hertfordshire in 1751. He edited some 
legal works of Hale, Gilbert, etc. Died in 1821. 

Rupert, roo’pert, [Ger. RUPRECHT, roo’pRéxt, ] 
PRINCE, sometimes called ROBERT OF BAVARIA, son 
of the Elector Palatine Frederick V. and Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, was born at Prague in 
1609. Having previously served against the Imperialists 
in the Thirty Years’ war, he entered the royalist army 
in England, and was appointed by his uncle, Charles I., 
commander of a regiment of cavalry. He distinguished 
himself by his energy and headlong courage at Worcester 
and Edgehill, and took Bristol; but he was signally de- 
feated at Marston Moor in 1644. Being made general 
of all the royal forces, he commanded the left wing at 
Naseby in 1645. ‘Owing to his rash pursuit of a part of 
Cromwell’s army while the main body remained on the 
field, the day was lost, and he soon after surrendered 
Bristol, after a short defence. He was, in consequence, 
deprived of his command by the king; but in 1648 he 
obtained command of the fleet, and assisted Lord Or- 
mond on the coast of Ireland. In 1649 he was blockaded 
in the harbour of Kinsale by the parliamentary squadron 
under Blake. Having forced his way out, he steered for 
Portugal, where he was protected by the king of that 


country. In 1651 Blake attacked his fleet and destroyed 


all but five of his vessels. Rupert subsisted for some 
time by piracy in the West Indies. After the restoration 
of 1660, he served as admiral against the Dutch. Died 
in 1682. 

See ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of Prince Rupert,’? London, 1683; E. 
Wargurton, ‘‘ Memoirs of Prince Rupert,’’ 3 vols., 1849; CLAR- 
ENDON, “ History of the Great Rebellion ;’? Hume, ‘‘ History of 
England ;”’ ‘‘ Lives of the Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and 
England,” by Str Epwarp Cust, London, 1867. 

Ru-per’tus or Ruprecht, roo’prékt, called also 
Rhodbert, one of the early apostles of Christianity 
in Germany, was Bishop of Worms, and lived in the 
seventh century. 

Riippell or Rueppell, rip’pel, (WILHELM PETER 
EpuARD Simon,) a German naturalist, born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in 1794. He visited Arabia, Nubia, 
and other parts of Africa, and published in 1829 “ Travels 
in Nubia, Kordofan, and Arabia Petrzea.” He also gave 
an account of the birds of Northern and Eastern Africa, 
and made valuable contributions to the Senkenberg 


- Museum, at Frankfort. 


Rupprecht, rodp’prékt, (FRIEDRICH Kart,) a Ger- 


man landscape-painter and etcher, born near Anspach 


“in 1779; died in 1831. 


Ruprecht. See Rupert. 

Rurik, roo’rik, [Fr. Rourrk, roo’rék’,] the founder 
of the Russian empire, was originally a Scandinavian. 
He invaded Russia about 862 A.p., defeated the natives, 
who were commanded by Vadim, and selected Novogo- 
rod as his capital. He died in 879, leaving a son, Igor, 
a minor. 

Rusbroek. See RuysBRoerk. 

- Rusca, roos’k4, (CARLO FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
portrait-painter, born at Lugano in 1701; died in 1769. 

Rusca, riis’k3’, (F. DoMINIQuE,) born near Nice in 
1761, became a general in the French army. He con- 
tributed to the victory at Lodi, and was made a general 
of division in 1796. He was commander of Elba from 
1802 tod 1805. He was killed at Soissons in 1814. 

Rusca, (GIOVANNI ALESSANDRO,) a learned Italian 
monk and writer, born at Turin about 1600 ; died in 1680. 

Ruscelli, roo-shel/lee, (GrRoLAMO,) an Italian scholar 
and prolific writer, born at Viterbo. Among his works 


comporre in Versi,” 1559,) and “ Illustrious Enterprises,” 
(“‘Imprese illustri,” 1566.) »Died at Venice in 1566. 

Ruschenberger, roo’shen-ber’ger, (WILLIAMS. W..,) 
M.D., an American physician and naturalist, born in 
Cumberland county, New Jersey, in 1807, was appointed 
in 1843 superintendent of the United States Naval Hos- 
pital at Brooklyn, New York. He has published a 
“Voyage round the World, including an Embassy to 
Muscat and Siam,” (1838,) also ‘“‘Elements of Natural 
History,” (1850,) and other scientific works. 

Ruscheweyh, rd0dsh’eh-@i’, (FERDINAND,) an emi- 
nent German engraver, born at Mecklenburg, commenced 
his studies about 1802, and went to Rome in 1808. He 
engraved some works of Raphael, Giulio Romano, Over- 
beck, and others. 

Rusconi, roos-ko’nee, (CAMILLO,) a skilful Italian 
sculptor, born at Milan about 1658. Among his works 
is the mausoleum of Gregory XIII. in Saint Peter’s at 
Rome. Died in 1728. 

Rush, (BENJAMIN,) an eminent American physician 
and philanthropist, born near Philadelphia, December 
24, 1745. He graduated at Princeton College, New 
Jersey, in 1760, and afterwards studied medicine in 
Edinburgh, London, and Paris. He was elected pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Medical College of Philadelphia 
in 1769. He was an active supporter of the popular 
cause in the Revolution, was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1776, and signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In the same year he married Julia Stockton, a 
daughter of Judge Richard Stockton, of New Jersey. 

In 1777 he was appointed surgeon-general and phy- 
sician-general of the army. He acquired distinction as a 
writer on medicine, philosophy, political affairs, etc. He 
voted for the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States in the State convention which met in 1787. In 
1789 he became professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine in the medical college of Philadelphia. He 
was appointed professor of the institutes of medicine in 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1791, when the medical 
college was united with the University. He was a popu: 
lar lecturer, and was eminently qualified as a teacher of 
medical science by his fluency of expression as well as 
his profound learning. His reputation was increased by 
his successful treatment of cases of yellow fever, which 
prevailed in Philadelphia in 1793. It is stated that he 
visited and prescribed for one hundred patients in one 
day. His remedies for yellow fever were purging and 
bleeding. He was treasurer of the Mint during the last 
fourteen years of his life, was president of the society 
for the abolition of slavery, and vice-president of the 
Bible Society of Philadelphia. He was distinguished 
for his industry, benevolence, and piety. In 1811 the 
Emperor of Russia sent him a diamond ring as a testi- 
monial of respect for his medical skill. Among his 
writings are “ Medical Inquiries and Observations,” (2 
vols., 1788-93,) and a “Treatise on Diseases of the 
Mind,” (1812.) He died in Philadelphia in April, 1813, 
leaving about nine children, among whom was Richard 
Rush, the statesman. 

See THacuer, ‘‘ Medical Biography;’’ S. D. Gross, ‘‘ Lives of 
American Physicians,” 1861 ; DuycKinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Literature,’’ vol. i. ; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans,” vol. iit. 


Rush, (Jacos,) LL.D., an American jurist, born in 
1746, was a brother of the celebrated Dr. Rush. He was 
president of the court of common pleas for Philadelphia. 
Died in 1820. 

Rush, (JAMES,) a son of Dr. Benjamin Rush, born in 
Philadelphia in 1786, was author of a treatise entitled 
“ Philosophy of the Human Voice,” (1827 ; 6th edition, 
1867,) which has been highly commended, and of other 
works. About 1840 he married Miss Ridgway, daughter 
of Jacob Ridgway, a noted millionaire. He died in 1869, 
leaving by his will about one million dollars for the pur- 
pose of establishing a free public library in Philadelphia. 

Rush, (RICHARD,) an American statesman, born in 
Philadelphia in August, 1780, was a son of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. He graduated at Princeton College in 1797, 
studied law, and was appointed comptroller of the treas- 
ury by President Madison. He was attorney-general of 
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Tn the latter year he was sent to England by President 
Monroe as minister-plenipotentiary. After he had ne- 
gotiated several important treaties, he returned in 1825. 
He served as secretary of the treasury from March, 1825, 
to March, 1829. He was nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency by the friends of John Quincy Adams in 1828, and 
received eighty-three electoral votes, but was not elected. 
In 1836 he was sent to England as a special agent or 
commissioner by the President. He was appointed min- 
ister to France in 1847, and was the first of the foreign 
ministers at Paris to recognize the French. republic 
formed in 1848. He resigned his office in 1849, and 
retired from the public service. He published in 1833 
“Memorials of a Residence at the Court of Saint 

ames,” another volume on the same subject in 1845, 
and “ Washington in Domestic Life,” (1857.) Died in 
Philadelphia in July, 1859. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for July, 1833; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for July, 1833, article ‘Richard Rush at the Court of 
London ;”’ ‘‘ Democratic Review’’ for April, 1840. 

Rush/ton, (EDWARD,) an. English Roman Catholic 
priest, born in Lancashire, graduated at Oxford in 1572. 
He published Sanders’s work “On the Anglican Schism,” 
(‘De Schismate Anglicano,” 1585,) with additions. Died 
at Louvain in 1586. 

Riish’worth, (JoHN,) an English lawyer, distin- 
guished as a compiler of materials for history, was born 
in Northumberland about 1607. He was assistant clerk 
to the House of Commons during the Long Parliament. 
He diligently pursued the practice of taking notes of 
public transactions, and reported, in short-hand, the 
speeches of members of Parliament. He served Sir T. 
Fairfax as secretary from 1645 to 1650, during which 
period Fairfax was commander-in-chief. He published 
“ Historical Collections of Private Passages of State, 
Weighty Matters in Law,” etc., (8 vols., 1659-1701.) 
Died in 1690. 


See “‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 


Rusk, (Tuomas J.,) an American officer and politician, 
born in South Carolina in 1803. He removed to Texas 
about 1835, was the first secretary of war of the republic 
of Texas, and commanded the army after General Hous- 
ton was wounded at San Jacinto, April, 1836. In 1845 
he was elected a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of Texas. He was re-elected Senator about 
1851. Died at Nacogdoches in 1856. 

Rus/kin, (JoHN,) an English artist and eloquent 
writer on art and nature, was born in London in Feb- 
ruary, 1819. He was the only child of a wine-merchant, 
and inherited an ample fortune. “The first thing which 
I remember as an event in life,” says he, “was being 
taken by my nurse to the brow of Friar’s Crag on Der- 
wentwater.” In his childhood he enjoyed other excur- 
sions to the country, on which subject he remarks, ‘In 
such journeyings, whenever they brought me near hills, 
and in all mountain ground and scenery, I had a pleasure, 
as early as I can remember, and continuing till I was 
eighteen or twenty, infinitely greater than any which has 
been since possible to me in anything. . . . Although 
there was no definite religious sentiment mingled with 
it, there was a continual perception of sanctity in the 
whole of nature, from the slightest thing to the vastest, 
—an instinctive awe mixed with delight; an indefinable 
thrill such as we sometimes imagine to indicate the 
presence of a disembodied spirit.” (‘ Modern Painters,” 
’ vol. iii. chap. xvii.) He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, gained the Newdigate prize in 1839 for an 
English poem entitled “Salsetto and Elephanta,” and 
graduated in 1842. He received lessons in drawing and 
painting from Copley, Fielding, and J. D. Harding, and 
became an ardent admirer of Turner. Todefend Turner 
from hostile critics, he wrote the first volume of his 
“Modern Painters,” (1843, by a Graduate of Oxford.) 
This work, which was expanded into a treatise on art, 
nature, etc. and extended to five volumes, established 
his reputation as the greatest art-critic of England, 
although many of his opinions are paradoxical. It dis- 
plays a rare faculty of observation, a rich imagination, 
and great mastery of language. He discusses many 
cuestions of ethics and philosophy in an earnest but 
rather impulsive and wayward spirit. He devoted sev- 
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eral years to the study of art in Italy, especially in Venice, 
In 1849 he produced “The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” and afterwards an eloquent and brilliant work 
on “The Stones of Venice,” (3 vols., 1851-53.) He 
advocated the cause of the Pre-Raphaelites in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘“ Pre-Raphaelitism,” (1851.) In 1854 he 
published “Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” 
(delivered at Edinburgh.) In 1860 he contributed to the 
“Cornhill Magazine” a series of essays on politital 
economy. Among his recent works are “Sesame and 
Lilies,” (1864,) ‘The Ethics of the Dust: Ten Lectures 
to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalliza- 
tion,” (1865,) “The Crown of Wild Olive: Three Lec- 
tures on Work, Traffic, and War,” (1866,) and “The 
Queen of the Air: being a Study of the Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm,” (1869.) He built a number of 
model houses for the poor, in London. 
Slade professor of art at Oxford in 1869. 

“Mr. Ruskin,” said Charlotte Bronté, “seems to me 
one of the few genuine writers, as distinguished from 
book-makers, of this age. . . . He writes like a con- 
secrated priest of the Abstract and Ideal.” 

See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for September, 1851, and Novem- 
ber, 1856; “London Quarterly Review” for April, 1856; Fraser’s 
Magazine” for April, 1854; ‘‘ North British Review” for February, 


1862; ‘‘British Quarterly Review” for May, 1847; ‘‘ Westminster 
Review” for April, 1856; ALLtBong, “ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Riiss, (JOHN DeNtson,) M.D., an American physician 
and philanthropist, born at Essex, Massachusetts, in 
1801. He was appointed in 1832 superintendent of the 
New York Institution for the Blind. He was also one 
of the vice-presidents of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, and was connected with various other charitable 
institutions. 

Russ, rd0ss, (KARL,) a German historical painter, 
born in Vienna in 1779, was patronized by the archduke 
John of Austria. He etched some of his own pictures. 
Died in 1843. 

Riis’/sell, (ALEXANDER,) F.R.S., a Scottish physician 
and naturalist, born in Edinburgh. He was appointed 
physician to the English Factory at Aleppo in 1740. In 
1784 he returned to England, and published a “ Natural 
History of Aleppo,” (1755,) which was received with 
favour. He afterwards practised in London. Died 
in 1768. 

See ‘‘ Essay on the Character of Alexander Russell ;’? CHamBErs, 
‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 

Riis’sell, (BENJAMIN,) an American journalist of the 
Revolution, was born at Boston in 1761. In 1784 he 
founded the “ Columbia Centinel,” a leading journal of 
the Federal party. Died in 1845. 

Russell, (Davrip A.,) an American general, a son of 


David Russell, M.C., of Salem, New York, was born | 


about 1822. He graduated at West Point in 1845, served 
in the Mexican war, and became a captain in 1854. He 
commanded a division at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1363, 


and at the battle of the Wilderness, May 5 and 6, 1864. 


He was killed at the battle of Opequan Creek, near 
Winchester, in September, 1864. 

See Tenney, ‘t Military History of the Rebellion,” p. 790. 

Riis’sell, (EpwarpD,) Earl of Orford, an English 
admiral, born in 1651, was a nephew of the first Duke 
of Bedford. He was a prominent Whig chief in the 
revolution of 1688. About 1690 he was appointed 
commander of the combined navies of England and 
Holland ; but, not satisfied with this honour, he is said 
to have secretly conspired to restore James II. In 
1692 he gained a great victory over the French off La 
Hogue. 


ranean. He was created Earl of Orford and Viscount 

Barfleur in 1697. Died in 1727. 
See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England.” 
Russell, (FRANCIS,) seventh Duke of Bedford, born 

in 1788, was a brother of Lord John (Earl) Russell. He 


was an active supporter of the Whig measures in Par-_ 


liament. He devoted much attention to agriculture, in 
which he is said to have made important improvements. 
Died in 1861. 

Russell, (GEorGE,) an English poet and parson, 
born in Minorca in 1728; died in 1767. 


He was elected — 


He became first lord of the admiralty in 1693, 
after which he commanded with success in the Mediter- | 
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Russell, (Sir Henry,) an English judge, born in 
1751. He was appointed chief justice of Bengal in 
1797. Died in 1836. 

Russell, (Joun,) first Earl of Bedford, obtained a 
high position at court in 1505. He served with distinc- 
tion in the expedition which Henry VILL. led against 
France in 1513, and was rewarded with lands attached 
to the abbey of Tavistock and the monastery of Woburn. 
He was appointed lord high admiral and created Earl 
of Bedford in 1550. Died in 1555. 

See J. H. Wirren, “ Historical Memoirs of the House of Rus- 
sell,” 1833- 

Russell, (JoHN,) fourth Duke of Bedford, an Eng- 
lish statesman, born in 1710, succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1732. He became secretary of state in 1748, and ne- 
gotiated in 1762 a treaty of peace with France. He was 
president of the council in the Grenville ministry, (1763- 
65.) He was a man of good intentions, but was misled 
by a set of political jobbers, called the “ Bloomsbury 
gang.” Died in 1771. 

See Davin Ross, ‘‘ Sketch of the History of the House of Rus- 
sell,” 1848. 

Russell, (Lord Joun,) afterwards EARL RUSSELL, 
an eminent british Whig statesman, born in London on 
the 18th of August, 1792. He was the third son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford. His mother was a daughter of 
the fourth Viscount Torrington. He studied first at the 
Westminster School, from which he passed to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he attended the lectures of 
Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown and was a pupil of 
Playfair. He was elected to Parliament for Tavistock in 
1813, and began his career as amember of the Whig party, 
which was then in the opposition. He soon became 
a zealous advocate of Parliamentary reform, and made 
motions for the suppression of rotten boroughs, which 
he repeated year after year. In 1821 he published “ An 
Essay on the History of the English Government and 
Constitution,” and in 1822 “Don Carlos, or Persecu- 
tion,” a tragedy. He procured in 1828 the repeal of the 
Test acts which subjected Protestant dissenters to civil 
disabilities. On the accession of the Whig party to 
power in 1830, Lord John was appointed paymaster of 
the forces, and a member of the committee of four by 
which the celebrated Reform bill was prepared. Russell 
is reputed to be the principal author of this bill, which 
was introduced in March, 1831, and was rejected by a 
small majority. The ministers, having dissolved Parlia- 
ment and appealed to the country, obtained a large ma- 
jority in the new House of Commons, and, after a long 
and violent crisis, caused by the hostility of the House 
of Lords, the Reform bill became a law in 1832. Lord 
John was the leader of the Whig party in the House of 
Commons after 1834, and was appointed secretary for 
the home department by Lord Melbourne in April, 1835. 
He married in 1835 Adelaide, the widow of Lord Ribbles- 
dale and the daughter of Thomas Lister. He represented 
Stroud in Parliament from 1834 to 1841, and was secre- 
tary for the colonies from August, 1839, to September, 
1841. In the latter year he was chosen one of the mem- 
bers for the city of London, and resigned office with his 
colleagues. He contributed in 1845 to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The Whig party having been restored to 
power by the defeat of Sir Robert Peel, Russell became 
prime minister in July, 1846. He resigned office in 
February or March, 1852, and in December of that year 
entered the ministry of Lord Aberdeen as secretary for 
foreign affairs. Having retired from this position in 
February, 1853, he was president of the council from 
April or June, 1854, to January, 1855. He served under 
Palmerston as colonial secretary for a short time in 1855. 

On the formation of a new ministry by Lord Palmer- 
ston in June, 1859, Lord John was appointed secretary 
for foreign affairs. In July, 1861, he was raised to the 
peerage, as Earl Russell of Kingston-Russell, and. passed 
Into the House of Lords. During the civil war in Amer- 
ica he pursued a policy of neutrality and non-interven- 
tion. Like many other European statesmen, he hastily 
judged that the Union was doomed to a premature 
dissolution. In October, 1865, he was called by public 
Opinion and the will of the queen to the office of prime 
minister, vacated by the death of Lord Palmerston. The 
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cabinet on this occasion was reorganized by the admis- 
sion of a few new members. His principal colleagues 
were W. E. Gladstone, chancellor of the exchequer, 
Lord Clarendon, secretary for foreign affairs, Lord Gran- 
ville, president of the council, the Duke of Somerset, 
first lord of the admiralty, Edward Cardwell, secretary 
for the colonies, and Milner Gibson, president of the 
board of trade. In the early part of the session of 1866 
the ministry introduced a bill for the extension of the 
elective franchise, with which they pledged themselves 
to stand or fall. In this Reform bill they proposed to 
give the franchise to every citizen of a borough who 
occupied, as owner or tenant, a house of the clear 
yearly value of seven pounds. A long and excited 
debate followed. Although the professed Liberals 
were a large majority of the House, the bill was de- 
feated by a majority of eleven, June 18, 1866, and the 
ministry resigned. 

See Atison, ‘History of Europe;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’’? L. pz Lom#nin, “ Lord J. Russell, par un Homme de 
Rien,” 1840; S. Smivss, “ Brief Biographies ;”’ “ London Quarterly 
Review” for July, r823; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for July, 1838, June, 
1845, December, 1852; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for October, 1848. 

Russell, (JoHN Scorr,) F.R.S., a British engineer 
and naval architect, was born in the Vale of Clyde, in 
Scotland, in 1808. He settled in London in 1844. He 
distinguished himself by his experiments to ascertain the 
form of ships which will encounter the least resistance, 
and adopted the theory that a ship should resemble in 
form a “wave of translation.” The Great Eastern is 
constructed according to his system. 

Russell, (MICHAEL,) LL.D., Bishop of Glasgow, an 
able writer, born in Edinburgh in 1781. He became 
incumbent of Saint James’s Chapel, Leith, about 1810. 
His principal work is ‘The Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History,” (3 vols., 1821-27,) which is highly 
esteemed. He became Bishop of Glasgow in 1837. Died 
in 1848. 

Russell, (Parricx,) M.D., born in Scotland in 1726, 
was a brother of Alexander, noticed above. He suc- 
ceeded his brother in 1754 as physician at Aleppo, where 
he witnessed the prevalence of the great plague of 1760. 
He published in 1791 an excellent “Treatise on the 
Plague.” Died in 1805. 

Russell, (Lady RacHEL Wriothesley—rot’es-le,) 
born about 1636, was a daughter of the Earl of South- 
ampton, and one of the most lovely and noble of women. 
Her first husband was Lord Vaughan. In 1669 she was 
married to Lord William Russell,,at whose trial she 
served him as amanuensis. Her conduct on this occa- 
sion excited general admiration and sympathy. Died 
in 1723. 

See “‘Letters of Lady Russell;’’ ‘‘Lady Russell: an Historical 
Study,” translated from the French of Guizor, whose work is entitled 
“TL Amour dans le Mariage,”’ 8th edition, 1862; ‘‘Some Account of 
the Life of Rachel Wriothesley, Lady Russell ;” ‘‘ Memoirs of Emi- 
nent Englishwomen,’’ by Louisa S. CosTELLo, 1844. 

Russell, (WILLIAM,) fifth EARL, and afterwards Duke 
of Bedford, born about 1614, inherited the earldom at 
the death of his father, in 1641. He was an adherent 
of the Parliament in the beginning of the civil war, but 
became a royalist in 1643. He was the father of Lord 
William Russell who was beheaded in 1683. In 1694 
he was created Duke of Bedford. Died in 1700. 

Russell, (WILLIAM,) LorD, an English patriot, son of 
the preceding, was born in 1639. He entered Parliament 
in 1660, and married in 1669 the widow of Lord Vaughan, 
(see RussELL, LAby,) with whom he passed many happy 
years. By his honourable character and high rank he 
acquired great political influence, which he employed in 
defence of civil and religious liberty. He was appointed 
by Charles II. a member of a new council of ministers 
formed in 1679. In 1680 he and his friends procured 
the passage of a bill for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the throne because he was a papist. The 
bill was rejected by the peers. A conspiracy against the 
king, called the Rye-House Plot, was formed by some 
inferior partisans. This plot having been detected, Lord 
Russell was accused of complicity in it, and unjustly 
condemned to death. He was beheaded on the 22d of 
July, 1683. He left a son, who became Duke of Bedford, 
“He had given such proofs of an undaunted courage and 
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unshaken firmness,” says Burnet, “that no man of that 
time had so entire a credit in the nation as he had.” 

See Lorp Joun Russet, “ Life of William Lord Russell,” 1819; 
J. H. Wirren, “Memoirs of the House of Russell,’’ 2 vols., 1833; 
“Tord Russell’s Case, with Observations upon it,” by Henry 
Lorp pe La Mire; Burnet, “ History of his Own Time;” D. 
Ross, ‘Sketch of the History of the House of Russell,’”’ 1848; 
‘Monthly Review” for March, 1820. 

Russell, (WILLIAM,) LL.D., a British historian, born 
in the county of Selkirk in 1741. He became a resident 
of London in 1767, and published various works in 
prose and verse. His most popular work is a “ History 
of Modern Europe,” (5 vols., 1779-84.) Died in 1793. 

See Irvine, “Life of William Russell,” 1801; ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for July, 1818. 

Russell, (WiLL1aM,) a teacher and educational writer, 
born at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1798. Having emigrated 
to the United States, he became in 1826 editor of the 
“American Journal of Education.” He has published 
several text-books for schools. 

Riis’sell, (WiLLIAM Howarbp,) an Irish writer, noted 
as correspondent of the London “Times,” was born in 
Dublin in 1821. He accompanied the British army to 
the Crimea in 1854, and wrote letters on the Crimean 
war, which attracted great attention and were collected 
in two volumes, (1856.) In 1861 he was sent to the 
United States to report for the “Times” the progress 
of the rebellion. 

Rust, (GEORGE,) an English divine, born at Cam- 
bridge. He became Bishop of Dromore in 1667, and 
published several religious works. Died in 1670. 

Rustam or Rustem. See RoosraM. 

Rustici, roos’tee-chee, (FRANCESCO,) an able Italian 
painter, born at Sienna about 1595. He died prema- 
turely in 1625. 

Rustici, (GIOVANNI FRANCESCO,) a skilful Italian 
sculptor, born at Florence about 1460 or 1470, was a 
pupil of Leonardo da Vinci. He executed three colossal 
bronze statues—Saint John, a Pharisee, and a Levite— 
for the baptistery of Florence. He removed to France 
about 1528. In the latter part of his life he worked in 
Paris for Francis I. Died about 1550. ‘‘ He was without 
an equal for the casting of works in metal,” says Vasari, 
who also praises his character in high terms. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors.” 

Riit/Zers, (Colonel HENRy,) an American patriot, 
born about 1746, fought in the Revolutionary war, and 
was afterwards a citizen of New York City.’ He was very 
rich, and gave large sums for charity. Died in 1830. 

Rutgers, riit/Zers or ritt’Hers, (JOHN,) an able Dutch 
critic, born at Dort in 1589, was a brother-in-law of 
Daniel Heinsius. He was appointed a councillor of 
state by the King of Sweden in 1614, after which he 
was employed by Gustavus Adolphus in diplomatic mis- 
sions. Among his works are ‘ Varize Lectiones,” (1618,) 
and an autobiography, (1646.) Died in 1625. 

See Nick&ron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Ruth, [Heb. M4,] a Moabite woman, who was mar- 
ried to Mahlon, a Hebrew, and afterwards to Boaz. She 
was a great-grandmother of King David. Her story is 
the subject of the canonical book of Ruth. 

Riith’er-ford, (DANIEL,) a Scottish physician and 
botanist, born in Edinburgh in 1749. He is regarded as 
the discoverer of nitrogen, on which he wrote a thesis, 
“De Aere mephitico,” (1772.) He became professor of 
medicine and botany at Edinburgh in 1786. Died in 1819. 

Rutherford, (SAMUEL,) a Scottish minister and Coy- 
enanter, born in the parish of Nisbet, Roxburghshire, 
about 1600, was an eloquent and zealous preacher. He 
was ordained minister at Anworth in 1627, and became 
professor of divinity at Saint Andrew’s in 1639. He 
wrote against the divine right of kings, in a work en- 
titled “Law is King,” (“Lex Rex.”) Among his 
works are “The Trial and Triumph of Faith,” (1645,) 
and religious ‘“‘ Letters.” Died in 1661. 


See CHAMBERS, “4 Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” 
Cuarves THomson, “ Letters and Life of the Rev. Samuel Ruther- 
ford,”’ 2 vols., 1846. 


Rith’er-forth, (THomas,) D.D., F.R.S., an English 
writer, born in Cambridgeshire in 1712. He became 
rector of Barley and Archdeacon of Essex.. He wrote 
several works on religion, philosophy, etc. Died in 1771. 


Rith’er-furd, (ANDREW,) a learned and able Scot- 
tish lawyer and judge, born in 1791, was an intimate 
friend of Lord Jeffrey. He was appointed lord advocate 
of Scotland in 1839, retired from that office in 1841, and 
was restored in 1846. In 1851 he became a lord of 
session. Died in 1854. 

Ruthven. See Gowr!k, EARL OF. 

Ru-til/i-us Lu/’pus, a Roman rhetorician of an un- 
certain epoch. He was author of a work “On the 
Figures of Sentences and Elocution,” (“De Figuris Sen- 
tentiarum et Elocutionis,”) which is accounted valuable. 
Some suppose he was a son of Rutilius Lupus who was 
tribune of the people about 55 B.c. 

Rutil/ius Numatia/nus, (nu-ma-she-a’nus,) (CLAU- 
pius,) a Roman poet, born in Gaul about the end of the 
fourth century, was a pagan. He became pre/ectus urbi 
at Rome, and described a journey from Rome to Gaul 
in a poem called “Itinerarium,” which is a work of 
much merit. Nearly half of it is lost. 

Riit/land, (CHARLES CECIL JOHN MANNERS,) DUKE 
oF, eldest son of John Henry Manners, fifth Duke of 
Rutland, was born in 1815. He was styled Marquis of 
Granby before he succeeded to the dukedom, in 1857. 
He is a conservative in politics, 

Rutland, (CHARLES MANNERS,) fourth DUKE OF, was 
the eldest son of the general, Marquis of Granby. He 
succeeded his grandfather, the third duke, in 1779. He 
was a personal and political friend of William Pitt, and 
was a patron of the poet Crabbe. He was eminent for 
generosity and benevolence. » Died in 1787. 

Rutland, Ear or, an English peer, whose family 
name was MANNERS, was a favourite of Henry VIII. 
He held important offices in the reign of that king, and 
was created Earl of Rutland in 1525. One of his de- 
scendants, JOHN MANNERS, the tenth earl, was created 
Marquis of Granby and Duke of Rutland about 1702. 

Rut’/ledge, (EpDWARD,) an American jurist, and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was born at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1749. At the age of twenty-five 
he was elected to the Congress of 1774, and in 1798 
became Governor of South Carolina. He enjoyed a high 
reputation as a lawyer and orator. Died in 1800. 

Rutledge, (JOHN,) an American jurist and orator, 
born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1739, was a 
brother of the preceding. He became in 1774 a member 
of the General Congress, in which he was a bold and 
prominent supporter of independence. He was elected 
president of South Carolina in 1776, and Governor of 
that State in 1779. In 1787 he was a member of the 
National Convention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States, the adoption of which he afterwards 
advocated. He was appointed a judge of the supreme 
court of the United States in 1789, and chief justice of 
South Carolina in 1791. He was nominated chief justice 
of the United States in July, 1795, but was rejected by 
the Senate in December of that year. He was an elo- 
quent orator, and a man of eminent talents. Died in 
July, 1800. 

oe the ‘* National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol, lv. ° 

Rut/t¥, (JoHN,) a physician and writer, born in Dub- 
lin in 1698, was a member of the Society of Friends. 
He practised in Dublin, and wrote, besides some medical 
works, a “History of the Rise and Progress of the 
People called Quakers in Ireland,” (1751,) and a “ Spir- 
itual Diary and Soliloquies,” (2 vols., 1776.) Died in 
1775: 

‘Gudieny de, deh rii’vén’ye’, (HENRI de Massue— 
deh ma’sii’,) Marquis, a French Huguenot general and 
able diplomatist, born in 1610, was an uncle of the excel- 
lent Lady Rachel Russell. He fought for the king in the 
war of the Fronde. Having beensent by Louis XIV. ona 
mission to Charles II. in 1675, he induced the latter for 
a pecuniary consideration to become subservient to the 
designs of the French king. He emigrated to England 
jn 1686, and died in 1689, leaving a son, who was a 
famous general. (See GALWAY, EARL OF.) 

See Haac, “‘ La France protestante.”’ 

Riix’ton, (GEORGE FREDERICK,) an English traveller, 
born in 1820, became a lieutenant in the British army. 
He wrote “Adventures in the Rocky Mountains and 
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Mexico,” and “Life in the Far West.” 
Louis, Missouri, in 1848. 

Ruysbroek. See RuBRUQUIS. 

Ruysbroek, de, deh rois’/brook, (JAN,) called THE 
Ecsraric Docror, a Flemish mystic and writer, born 
about 1294; died in 1381. 

Zi eae ENGELHARDT, “‘ Richard von St. Victor und Jan Ruysbroek,”’ 
1838. 

Ruysch. See Ruiscu. 

Ruysdael, Ruysdaal, or Ruisdael, rois/dal, (Ja- 
cos,) a Dutch landscape-painter of high reputation, was 
born at Haarlem about 1630. His birth is variously 
dated 1625, 1630, and 1635. He was a friend of Nicholas 
Berghem, from whom perhaps he received instruction 
in art. He imitated nature with fidelity. His favourite 
subjects were sylvan scenes, cascades, and marine views. 
Among his master-pieces is “The Stag-Hunt,” in the 
gallery of Dresden. Died in 1681. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. 


Ruysdael, (SoLomon,) a painter, born at Haarlem 
in 1616, was a brother of the preceding. He invented 
a composition which was a good imitation of variegated 
marble. Died in 1670. 

Ruyter or Ruiter, de, deh ri’ter, [Dutch pron. deh 
roi’ter,] (MICHAEL ADRIAANZOON,) a celebrated Dutch 
admiral, born at Flushing in 1607. He obtained the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1645, and fought an indecisive 
battle against the English near Plymouth in 1652. In 
1653 he distinguished himself in a great battle between 
the Dutch, under Van Tromp, and the English, under 
Blake. In the service of the King of Denmark he de- 
feated the Swedes in 1659. He sailed up the Thames 
in 1667 and destroyed the shipping at Sheerness. In 
1671 he commanded a fleet which the combined fleets 
of England and France were not able to defeat. He 
was mortally wounded in a fight against the French 
admiral Duquesne in the Mediterranean in 1675. 

See G. Branpt, “Leven en Bedrijf van M. van Ruiter,” 1687; 
Orto Ktopp, ‘‘ Leben und Thaten des Admirals de Ruiter,” 1852; 
Last, ‘‘ Leven van M. A. de Ruyter,’’ 1842; “Life of M. A. de 
Ruyter,’ London, 1687; Branp, ‘‘Hulde aan den Admiraal de 
Ruyter,”’ 1827. 

Ruyven, van, van roi’ven, (PETER,) a Dutch his- 
torical painter, born in 1650, was a pupil of Jordaens. 
Died in 1718. 

Ruzeea- (or Razia-) Begum, riiz-ee’4 ba’gtim, the 
eldest daughter of Altmish Shems-d0d-Deen, ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1236. On one occasion her father 
had appointed her regent during his absence on a dis- 
tant campaign. When asked by his officers why he 
preferred his daughter to any of his sons, he replied that 
his older sons gave themselves up to wine and every 
excess,—that she, though a woman, was better than 
twenty such sons. At first she ruled the empire with 
great prudence as well as ability. But her partiality to 
one of her officers, who was an Abyssinian, greatly 
offended her nobles, in consequence of which she was 
dethroned and put to death in 1239, after a reign of only 
three years and six months. ‘She was,” says Ferishta, 
‘possessed of every good quality which usually adorns 
the ablest princes ; and those who scrutinize her actions 
most severely will find in her no fault but that she was a 
woman.” Ruzeea-Begum was a half-sister of the able 
but eccentric Mahmood-Nasir-ood-Deen. 


See FrrisuTa, ‘‘ History of the Mahomedan Power in India,” 
translated by BricGs, vol. i. pp. 214-222. 


Rybaut or Ribaut, re’bo’, (PAuL,) an excellent 
French Protestant minister, born near Montpellier in 
1718. He lived in caves and huts in the forest, where 
he preached for many years while the Jaw denounced 
death as the penalty of preaching the Protestant doc- 
trines. He had great influence, and restrained his peo- 
ple from rash and desperate measures. Died in 1795. 

Rycaut or Ricaut, re’k6’,? (Sir Paut,) F.R.S., an 
English diplomatist and historical writer, born in London, 
_ graduated at Cambridge in 1650. He was secretary 
of embassy at Constantinople from 1661 to 1669. He 
published “The Present State of the Ottoman Empire,” 
(1670,) a “ History of the Turkish Empire from 1623 
to 1677,” (1680,) and other works. In 1690 he was 
appointed resident at the Hanse Towns. Died in 1700. 


Died at Saint 
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Ryckaert, rik’4rt, (DAviD,) askilful Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1615. He painted interiors, fairs, 
rustic gatherings, musical parties, etc. Died in 1677. 

Ryckaert, (Marrin,) a landscape-painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1591, was the father of the preceding. 
He studied in Italy, and returned to Antwerp. Died 
in 1636. 

Rycke, de, deh ri’keh, [Lat: R1c’Qutus or Ryc’qutvs, | 
(JossE,) a Flemish poet and antiquary, born at Ghent in 
1587. Among his works are ‘*Two Books of Odes,” 
(“Odarum Libri duo,” 1614,) and ‘On the Roman 
Capital,” (‘De Capitolio Romano,” 1617.) Died in 
1627. 

Rycke, van, van ri’keh, (THEODORE,),a Dutch critic, 
born at Arnhem in 1640. He was professor of history 
at the University of Leyden, and published an edition 
of Tacitus, (1687.) Died in 1690. 

Rycquius. See RYcKE. 

Ry/’der, (Sir DupLry,) an English judge, born in 
London in 1694. He became attorney-general in 1737, 
and lord chief justice of the king’s bench in 1754. He 
was an ancestor of the Earl of Harrowby. Died in 1756. 

See Lorp Camps tt, ‘Lives of the Chief Justices ;’’ Foss, 
“The Judges of England.’’ 

Ryder, (HEeNry,) D.D., an English prelate, born 
in 1777, was a younger son of the Earl of Harrowby. 
He became Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1824. 
Died in 1836. 

Rydqvist, rid’kwist, (JoHAN ERIK,) a Swedish 
critic and writer, born at Gothenburg in 1800. He 
published, besides other works, ‘‘The Laws of the 
Swedish Language,” (2 vols., 1852-57.) 

Ryer, Du. See Du RYEr. 

Ry’er-son, (ADOLPHUS EGERTON,) D.D., LL.D., a 
Canadian Methodist divine, born in Upper Canada in 
1803. He was appointed in 1844 superintendent of 
public schools in Upper Canada. 

Ryk, rik, (JULIUS CONSTANTINE,) a Dutch naval 
officer, born in Amsterdam in 1787. He became a 
rear-admiral in 1838, minister of the marine in 1842, 
and vice-admiral in 1844. 

Ry’land, (JoHN,) an eminent English Baptist minis- 
ter, born at Warwick in 1753, was a son of Rev. J. C. 
Ryland, principal of the Enfield Academy. He became 
pastor of the Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, in 1793, and 
wrote a “ Life of Andrew Fuller,” (1816.) Died in 1825. 

Ry’land, (JoHN,) a Baptist minister, preached at 
Northampton. He wrote “ The Christian Student and 
Pastor,” and other works, and was principal of an 
academy at Enfield, where he died in 1792. 

Ryland, (WILLIAM Wynng,) an able English en- 
graver, born in London in 1732, was a pupil of Le Bas, 
of Paris. He was appointed engraver to George III. 
with a pension of £200 per annum, and engaged in busi- 
ness as a dealer in prints. He introduced the chalk or 
stipple method into England. He was convicted of 
forgery of a bill of £210 on the East India Company, 
and was executed in 1783. He asserted his innocence 
to the last. According to Strutt, ‘he was a man re- 
spected and beloved by all that were acquainted with 
him.” He excelled in the use of the graver and needle 
combined. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of Engravers.’’ 


Rylejew. See RILEYEF. 

Rymer. See Hrym. 

Ry’mer, (THoMaAs,) an English antiquary and editor, 
born in Yorkshire in 1638 or 1639, was a son of Ralph 
Rymer, who was executed for insurrection in 1663. He 
was appointed historiographer to William III. in 1692, 
with a salary of £200, and was charged to collect and 
edit, under the auspices of Lord Somers and Mr. Mon- 
tagu, the documents relating to transactions between 
England and foreign powers. The first volume of this 
important work, called ‘‘Rymer’s Foedera,” appeared 
in 1703, and was followed by sixteen other volumes. 
Died in 1714, 

See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? CuHamsers, ‘‘ Biograph- 
ical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Rysbrack, nis/brak, written also Rysbraeck, (MI- 
CHAEL or JOHN MICHAEL,) an eminent Flemish sculp- 
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tor, born at Antwerp about 1694, was a son of Peter, 
noticed below. He settled in London in 1720, and soon 
became the most popular or successful sculptor in Eng- 
land except Roubiliac. Among his best works are a 
monument to Sir Isaac Newton in Westminster Abbey, 
and a monument to the Duke of Marlborough at Blen- 
heim. Died in 1770. 

Rysbrack, Rysbraeck, or Rysbraech, some- 
times written Rysbrechts, (PETER,) an able Jandscape- 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1657, was the father of the 
preceding.’ He imitated the style of N. Poussin with 
success. He excelled in colouring and in boldness and 
freedom of touch. Died in 1716. 

Rysbraeck. See RysBRACK. 

Rysbrechts. See RysBRACK. 

Ryves, rivz, (BRUNO,) a minister of the Anglican 
Church, born in Dorsetshire, became chaplain of Mag- 
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dalene College, Oxford, in 1616. He was afterwards 
chaplain to Charles I., and was persecuted during the 
civil war. Died in 1677. 

Ryves, (Sir THoMAs,) an English civilian, became a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1598, and a master 
in chancery in 1618. He was in the civil war a zealous 
partisan of Charles I., whom he assisted in the treaty of 
the Isle of Wight. He wrote “ Ancient Naval History,” 
( Historia navalis antiqua,”) and other works. Died 
in 1651. 

Rzewuski, Rzewusky, zha-Woos’ke, written also 
Rzewiesky, (WENCESLAS,) a Polish general and noble- 
man, born in 1705, was noted for his literary attainments. 
He was imprisoned six years at Smolensk and Kalouga 
for his opposition to the election of Stanislas Ponia- 
towski, in 1767. He wrote poems, dramas, etc. Died 


in 1779. 
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Saa, de, di si, (EMANUEL,) a Portuguese Jesuit, born 
in 1530, became professor of divinity at Rome, and was 
employed by Pius V. to superintend a new edition of the 
Vulgate. Died in 1596. 

Saa de Miranda. See MIRANDA. 

Sa da Bandeira, de, da s4 da bin-da’e-ra, (BER- 
NARDO,) a Portuguese soldier and statesman, born in 
1796, fought against the French in the Peninsular war, 
and subsequently became a partisan of Dom Pedro, who 
made him a peer and minister of the marine. 

Saad-ed-Deen or Saad-Hddin, sa’ad ed-deen’, 
(Mohammed Effendi, mo-ham’med ef-fen’dee,) an 
eminent Turkish historian, born in 1536, was educated 
at the court of the Sultan Selim I. He became pro- 
fessor of theology and jurisprudence in the college 
attached to the mosque of Saint Sophia, and in 1573 was 
appointed by Selim II. khoja or preceptor to his son, 
Amurath III. He also enjoyed the favour of Mohammed 
III., the successor of Amurath, and in 1598 was raised 
to the dignity of grand mufti. He had previously been 
appointed by Amurath imperial historiographer, — an 
otfice created expressly for him. His principal work, 
entitled “The Crown of Histories,” (‘‘Taj-al-Towa- 
rikh,”) is regarded by the Turks as a model of elegance 
in style, and is highly commended by Sir William Jones. 
It was translated into Italian by Vincenzo Bratutti, Died 
in 1599. 

Saadee, Saadi, or SAdi, s4’a-dee or sA’dee, (Mus- 
lih-ed-Deen,* (or -eddin,) m06s/liH ed-deen’,) a cele- 
brated Persian poet, born at Shiraz about 1184. He 
early manifested a remarkable spirit of devotion, and he 
is said to have made during his life no fewer than fifteen 
pilgrimages to Mecca, besides which he visited in his 
travels Bagdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Morocco, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Hindostan, and other countries. Among his 
other adventures, he was taken prisoner in battle with 
the crusaders, by whom he was held for some time in 
captivity. On his return from his extended peregrina- 
tions he took up his abode in his native city, where, 
chiefly on account of his religious character, he appears 
to have been regarded with the highest respect and 
veneration. Princes and nobles are said often to have 
visited him, bringing him presents. He died in 1291, 
having; it is said, attained the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and seven years, or, as the Moslem writers 
state it, of one hundred and ten (lunar) years. After his 
death he was regarded as a saint, and tradition ascribed 
to him the power of working miracles. 

The works of Saadee are probably more extensively 
read than those of any other Persian writer, Firdousee 
(the Hamer of Persia) not excepted. His “Gulistan” 
(‘‘ Rose-Garden”) is deservedly the most popular of all 
his works. It consists of stories, anecdotes, and moral 
observations and reflections, partly in prose and partly 
in verse,.and possesses, besides other merits, the charm 


* Muslih (or Moslih) signifies ‘‘ mediator,” ‘‘ pacificator.”? Mus- 
jih-ed-Deen may be translated ‘‘pacificator, friend, or promoter of 
the Faith.” 


of endless variety. The religious character of his mind 
is conspicuous in his writings ; he appears, moreover, to 
have possessed a kindly and humane spirit, and his 
moral sentiments may be said to be for the most part 
elevated and pure, with one important exception, his 
encouraging or conniving at deceit, which, like most 
other Asiatics, he seems to have regarded as often a 
venial fault and sometimes as a virtue of high order. 
Among Saadee’s other writings is the “‘ Bostan,” (“‘ Fruit- 
Garden,”) which is a religious and moral poem, divided 
into ten books. Saadee is greatly admired by his coun- 
trymen as a lyric poet. 

The style of Saadee is usually clear, simple, and ani- 
mated; he is sometimes eloquent and highly poetical. 
According to the opinion of some eminent critics, he 
makes a more sparing use of hyperbole and metaphor 
than most other Oriental writers. His language, how- 
ever, differs from that of Firdousee in containing fewer 
words from the original Persian, and a much larger 
admixture of Arabic terms and phrases. 

See L. M. Lanctk&s, ‘‘ Notice sur Ja Vie et les Ouvrages de 
Sa’ady,’? about 1820; D’HerBetot, ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale ;” 
OusELEY, “‘ Biographical Notices of the Persian Poets ;”? SILVESTRE 
bE Sacy, “ Notices;’? Von Hammer, ‘‘Geschichte der schonen 
Redekiinste Persiens.”” 

Saadia, s4/dee’A, (BEN JosEPH,) a celebrated Jewish 
theologian and philosopher, sometimes called SAADIAS- 
Gaon, born at Fayoom, in Egypt, in 892. He was teacher 
of the Jewish academy at Sura, and made an Arabic 
translation of the Pentateuch. He also wrote, in Arabic, 
a treatise ‘On Religions and Doctrines.” Died in 942. 

Saas, sds, (JEAN,) a French ecclesiastic and bibliogra- 
pher, born at Rouen in 1703; died in 1774. 

Saavedra, de. See CERVANTES. 

Saavedra, de, da si-va/pR4, (ANGEL,) Duke of Rivas, 
a distinguished Spanish poet, statesman, and soldier, 
born at Cordova in 1791. He fought against the French 
at Talavera, and was severely wounded at the battle of 
Ocafia, in 1809. On the French invasion of 1823, he 
repaired to London, and subsequently to Malta, where 
he devoted himself to the study of English literature. 
Soon after his return he was appointed procer of the 
kingdom, and became a member of the ministry under 
Isturiz in 1836. He was afterwards ambassador to 
Naples, and filled other important offices. Among his 
principal works are the poem of “The Moorish Found- 
ling,” (“El Moro Exposito,” 1834,) the tragedy of ‘* Don 
Alvaro,” (1835,) ‘La Morisca de Alajuar,” a drama, 
(1842,) and a history of Masaniello’s insurrection at 
Naples. 


See Loncretiow, “Poets and Poetry of Europe;” Kensepy, 
““Modern Poets of Spain.’’ 


Saavedra y Fajardo, (or Faxardo,) sa-va’prie fa- 
Har‘do, (D1EGO,) a Spanish diplomatist and distinguished 
writer, born in the province of Murcia in 1584. He was 
sent on diplomatic missions to several courts of Germany 
and Italy. His principal works are an “Idea of a Chris- 
tian Prince,” (* Idea de un Principe politico Christiano,” 
etc., 1640,) consisting chiefly of a collection of political 
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maxims, and. an ingenious critique of ancient and 
modern writers, entitled ‘Republica Literaria,” (1670.) 
Died in 1648. 

See Tickwnor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? G. Mayans v 
Stscar, ‘‘Oracion en Alabanza de las Obras de Don D. de Saavedra 
y Faxardo,”’ 1725. 

Sa/ba or Sa’bas, [Sa6ac,] a Greek monk of high 
reputation, born in Cappadocia about 439 a.p. He 
founded a monastery near the river Jordan. He was an 
opponent of the Monophysites. Died in 532 A.D. 

Sab/’a-con or Sab/a-co, [Gr. Labaxor,| King of 
Ethiopia, invaded Egypt, dethronedits king, and reigned 
many years over that country. He lived probably about 
750 or 800 B.C. 

Sabas. See SABA. 

Sabatei Sevi, s4-b4-ta’ee sa’vee, a Jewish impostor, 
born at Smyrna in 1626, claimed to be the Messiah. 
Being made prisoner by the Turks, he saved his life by 
embracing Mohammedanism. Died in 1676. 

Sabatier, sa’ba’te-a’, (ANDRE HYACINTHE,) a French 
lyric poet, was born at Cavaillon in 1726; died at 
Avignon in 1806. 

Sabatier or Sabbathier, sa’ba’te-4’, (PIERRE,) a 
French Benedictine monk, was born at Poitiers in 
1682. He prepared an edition of all the Latin versions 
of the Scriptures. Died in 1742. 

Sabatier, (RAPHAEL BIENVENU,) a French surgeon, 
born in Paris in 1732, was royal censor of the Academy 
of Sciences, and received from Bonaparte the cross of 
the legion of honour. He published several able surgical 
treatises. Died in 1811. 

Sabatier de Castres, sa’ba’te-a’ deh k&str, (AN- 
TOINE,) a French writer, was born at Castres in 1742. 
He published a work entitled “The Three Ages of 
French Literature,” etc., (3 vols., 1772,) in opposition 
to the doctrines of Helvetius. He also wrote “The 
Heathen Ages, or Mythological, Political, Literary, 
and Geographical Dictionary of Pagan Antiquity,” (9 
vols., 1784,) and other works. Died in 1817. 

See Qutrarp, “La France Littéraire;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Sabatini, s4-ba-tee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) a distinguished 
Italian architect, born at Palermo in 1722, was a son- 
in-law of Vanvitelli, whom he assisted in building the 
palace of Caserta near Naples. He afterwards settled 
at Madrid, where he built the custom-house, (Aduana, ) 
the gate of Alcala, and that of San Vincente. Died 
in 1798. 

Sabbathier, s4’ba’te-4’, (FRANGOIS,) a French mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Condom in 1735. His 
chief work is ‘Dictionnaire pour I’Intelligence des 
Auteurs Grecs et Latins,” (37 vols., 1766-1815,) which 
treats of ancient history, geography, mythology, etc. 
and presents a copious analysis of the Greek and Latin 
historians. Died in 1807. 

Sabbathier, (PIERRE.) See SABATIER. 

Sabbatini, sdb-ba-tee’nee, ( ANDREA,) an Italian 
painter, sometimes called ANDREA DA SALERNO, born 
about 1480, was a pupil of Raphael. He settled at 
Naples, where several of his master-pieces are to be 
seen. Heis regarded as the best painter of the Nea- 
politan school. Died in 1545. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Sabbatini, (LoRENzo,) an Italian painter, called 
LoRENZA DA BOLOGNA, was born in that city about 
1540; died in 1577. 

Sabbatini, (P. Lupovico ANTONIO,) an_ Italian 
musician and writer of the eighteenth century, is some- 
times called SABBATINI OF PADUA. Died in 1809. 

Sa-bel/li-cus, (Marcus ANvrontus Coccrvs,) origin- 
ally MARCANTONIO Coccio, (kot’cho,) an Italian histo- 
rian and scholar, born in the Campagna di Roma in 
1436. He became professor of eloquence at Venice. 
His principal work is a “History of the Republic of 
Venice,” (in Latin, 1487.) Died in 1508. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;?? Baye, ‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Sa-bel’li-us, an African bishop or presbyter, who 
lived about 250-270 A.D. and dissented from the ortho- 
dox creed in relation to the Trinity. His doctrines were 
adopted by a numerous ‘s€ct, called Sabellians. Little is 
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known of his personal history. He taught that there is 
only one Ayfostasis, or person, in the Divine nature. 
See Smiru, “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography.” 


Sa-bi/na, a Roman empress, was married to the 
emperor Hadrian about 100 A.D., and received the 
title of Augusta. Having been il] treated by Hadrian, 
she committed suicide about 137 A.D. 

Sabina, (Poppa@a.) See Poppa. 

Sab/ine, (EDWARD,) an English mathematician and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, born in October, 1788, 
accompanied Parry’s expedition to the Arctic regions 
in 1819. He published in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” after his return, the result of his observations 
on the action of the magnetic needle. In 1822 he made 
a voyage to Africa and North and South America, of 
which he gave an account in his “ Pendulum Expe- 
dition,” (1825.) He has also written “Reports on 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations,” and other 
similar works. He became vice-president of the Royal 
Society in 1850, and president of. the same in 1861. 

Sabine, (JosEPH,) an English savant, born in 1770, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and filled the post 
of vice-president of the Zoological Society; and other 
important offices. Died in 1837. 

Sa-bin-i-a/nus [Fr. SABINIEN, sa’be’ne-4N’] suc- 
ceeded Gregory I. as Pope of Rome in 604 A.D. He 
survived his election only eighteen months, and Boni- 
face ILI. was his successor. 

Sa-bi/nus, (AULUS,) a Roman poet, was the friend 
of Ovid, and the author of Epistles, or “ Heroides,” in 
reply to those of Ovid. Only three of them are extant. 

Sabinus, (CALVISIUS,) a Roman commander, was an 
adherent of Czesar in the civil war. He obtained the 
province of Africa in 45 B.C., was consul in 39, and 
commanded the fleet of Octavius in 38 B.C. 

Sabinus, (Ca@.ius M.,) a Roman jurist, flourished in 
the reign of Vespasian, and became consul in 69 A.D. 

Sabinus, (FLAvius,) a Roman general of high repu- 
tation, was a brother of the emperor Vespasian. He held 
the high office of prefectus urbis from 58 to 69 A.D. 
Having been taken prisoner by the soldiers of Vitellius, 
he was massacred at Rome in 69 A.D. 

Sabinus, s4-bee’nts, (GEORG,) a German scholar and 
Latin poet, whose original name was SCHULER, (shii/Jer,) 
was born at Brandenburg in 1508. He was a son-in-law 
of Melanchthon. He became professor of poetry and 
eloquence at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and in 1544 rector 
of the University of K6nigsberg. Among his works we 
may name his Latin elegies, entitled ‘ Sabini Carmina.” 
Died in 1560. 

See P. Avsrnus, ‘Vita G. Sabini,’”? 1724; M. W. Herrter, 
‘Erinnerung an G. Sabinus,’’ 1844; A. FUrsrenuaupt, ‘‘ Georg 
Sabinus,”’ 1849. 

Sabinus, (Juttus,) a Gallic chieftain of the district 
of the Lingones, caused himself to be proclaimed Cesar 
about 70 A.D., and invaded the territory of the Sequani. 
He was soon after arrested and put to death by order of 
Vespasian. 

Sabinus, (MAssurtus or MASuRIUS,) an eminent 
Roman jurist, lived in the reigns of Tiberius and Ca- 
ligula. He was a pupil of Capito, and the founder of 
a school of jurists called Sabiniani. He wrote an im- 
portant treatise on civil Jaw, on which Pomponius, 
Paulus, and Ulpian wrote commentaries. 

See Grortius, ‘‘ Vite Jurisconsultorum ;”? ARNTzEN, “De Ma- 
surio Sabino,” 1768. 

Sablier, sa’ble-4’, (CHARLES,) a French writer, born 
in Paris in 1693. He wrote, besides several dramas, 
““An Essay on Languages in general, and the French 
in particular,” (1777.) Died in 1786. 

Sabliere, de la, deh 14 sa’ble-air’, (ANTOINE Ram- 
bouillet —rén’boo’ya’,) a French poet, born about 
1615, inherited a large fortune. He wrote a number of 
madrigals, which were praised by Voltaire, (“ Siécle de 
Louis XIV,” 1751, tome ii.) He died in 1680. 

His wife, MADAME DE LA SABLIERE, was celebrated 
for her talents and accomplishments. She was a friend 
and benefactor of La Fontaine. Died in 1693. 

Sac’a-das [Zaxddac] or ARGos, an eminent Greek 
musician and poet, lived about 600 B.c. He excelled as 
a flute-player. 
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Sacchetti, sk-ket’tee, (FRANCO,) an Italian novelist 
and poet, born at Florence about 1335, was contempo- 
rary with Boccaccio.* As a novelist, he was regarded 
by his countrymen as only second in genius to that 
celebrated writer. Died in 1410. 

Sacchetti, (GIAMBATTISrA,) a distinguished archi- 
tect, born at Turin in 1736. He was patronized by 
Philip V. of Spain, who employed him to build the new 
palace at Madrid. He afterwards became director of the 
public school of architecture in that city. Died in 1764. 

Sacchi, sak’kee, (ANDREA,) an eminent Italian 
painter of the Roman school, was born near Rome 
about 1598. He was patronized by Urban VIIL., who 
employed him to paint one of the great altar-pieces of 
Saint Peter’s. Among his other works we may name a 
fresco in the Barberini palace representing ‘ Divine 
Wisdom,” eight pictures from the life of John the 
Baptist, the “Miracle of Saint Anthony,” and “Saint 
Romualdo relating his Vision to Five Monks of his 
Order.” The last-named is esteemed his master-piece, 
and one of the best productions of the Roman school. 
Sacchi numbered among his pupils Carlo Maratta and 
N. Poussin, Died in 1661. 

; ee Passert, ‘‘ Vite de’ Pittori;’’ Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in 
taly.” 

Sacchi, (PIETRO FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Pavia. He began to work in Milan about 1460. 
Many years after that date he lived at Genoa. 

Sacchi, or Sacchini, s4k-kee/nee, (JUVENAL,) an 
Italian writer on music, born at Milan in 1726, was a 
monk or priest. He wrote, besides other works, an 
“Essay on the Music of the Ancient Greeks,” (1778.) 
Died in 1789. 

Sacchini, s4k-kee’nee, (ANTONIO MARIA GASPARO,) 
an Italian composer of great celebrity in his time, born 
at Naples in 1735, was a pupil of Durante. Among his 
best works are the operas of “CE&dipe a Colone,” ‘‘ Mon- 
tezuma,” “The Cid,” and “Olympia.” He passed about 
eight years in England, whither he went in 1772. He 
wrote with purity and elegance, and accomplished great 
effects by simple means. Died in Paris in 1786. 

See Framery, ‘‘Eloge de Sacchini,” 1787; Fxtis, ‘‘ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sacchini, (FRANCEsCO,) an Italian Jesuit, born 
near Perugia in 1570, was professor of rhetoric in the 
Jesuits’ College at Rome. He wrote a continuation 
of Orlandino’s History of his Order, and other works. 
Died in 1625. 

Sacheverell, sa-shév’e-rel, (HENRY,) an English 
churchman, notorious as a partisan of Toryism, was born 
about 1672, and was educated at Oxford. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at Saint Saviour’s, Southwark, in 1705, 
and preached in 1709 two political sermons which were 
offensive to the ministry and the majority of Parliament. 
He was impeached for libel by the House of Commons, 
and convicted in 1710 by the peers, who sentenced him 
to suspension from the ministry for three years. The 
clergy and country squires sympathized with him as the 
champion of the Church. The excitement occasioned 
by his trial contributed to the defeat of the Whigs in the 
next general election, and to the removal of Godolphin 
and his colleagues from power, (1710.) Queen Anne 
rewarded him with the valuable rectory of Saint An- 
drew’s, Holborn, in 1713. Died in 1724. 

See ‘‘ The Life of Dr. H. Sacheverell,’? London, 1710. 

Sachs. See Hans Sacue. 

Sachsen, von, (Morirz.) See SAxr, (HERMANN 
MAURICE.) 

Sachtleven, s4xkt-la’ven, or Zachtleven, zaxt-la’- 
ven, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch painter, born at Rotterdam 
in 1606 or 1612. His subjects are generally taken from 
low life, and painted in the style of Brauwer and Teniers. 
Died in 1685. 

Sachtleven, (HERMAN,) a Dutch landscape-painter 
of great merit, born at Rotterdam in 1609, was a pupil 
of J. van Goyen. He painted many scenes on the Rhine 
and Meuse. Died in 1685. 

Saci. See LEMAISTRE DE SACI. 

Sack, sak, (FRIEDRICH SAMUEL GO'TTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man theologian, born at Magdeburg in 1738, was the 
author of a treatise “On the Union of the Two Prot- 


estant Church Parties,” (1812,) which was chiefly in- 
strumental in promoting the union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches in Prussia. He also translated the 
principal part of Blair’s “Sermons” into German. Died 
in 1817. 

Sack, (JOHANN AucustT,) an able Prussian adminis- 
trator, born at Cleves in 1764. He was appointed in 
1800 privy councillor of finance at Berlin, ( Oberjinansz- 
rath, ) and in 1813 became civil governor of all the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder. Died in 1831. 

Sack, (KARL HEINRICH,) a son of Friedrich Samuel 
Gottfried, noticed above, was born at Berlin in 1790. 
He became professor of theology at Bonn in 1823, and 
published several theological works. 

Sackborn. See Saxius, (CHRISTOPH.) 

Sacken. See OsrEN-SACKEN. 

Sackville, (CHaRLES.) See DorsEetT, EARL OF, 

Sackville, (Epwarp.) See Dorser, EARL oF. 

Sack’ville, (GrorGr,) Viscount, called Lorp 
GEORGE GERMAIN, son of the Duke of Dorset, was born 
in 1716. He served in the Seven Years’ war, and at 
the battle of Minden, in 1759, commanded the British 
forces under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. Having 
disobeyed the prince’s orders, he was tried in England 
by a court-martial and dismissed the service. Under 
George III, he became in 1775 secretary of state for 
the colonies, In this capacity he directed the military 
operations in the American war. Having inherited 
the estates of Lady Germain, he assumed that name in 
1770. Died in 1785. 

See R. CumBeRLanp, ‘‘ Character of Lord G. Germain,’’ 1785 ; 
Lorp STANHOPE, (Mauon,) “‘ History of England.” 

Sacro-Bosco. See HoLtywoop. 

Sacy, de, deh s&’se’, (ANYOINE IsAAC SILVESTRE,) 
BaRon, often called simply SILVESTRE DE SACy, an 
eminent French Orientalist, born in Paris on the 21st 
of September, 1758. He was a son of J. Abraham Sil- 
vestre, a notary. After he had become a good classical 
scholar, he studied Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, 
and Persian. He was also versed in German, English, 
Italian, and Spanish. In 1785 he was admitted into 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and wrote a ‘ Memoir on 
the History of the Arabs before Mohammed.” He con- 
tributed to the Academy four able ‘* Memoirs on Divers 
Antiquities of Persia,” printed in 1793. He was ap- 
pointed professor of Arabic in a school founded at Paris 
in 1795. In 1799 he published his “ Principles of Gen- 
eral Grammar,” which is one of his best works. He 
became professor of Persian in the College of France 
in 1806, and published in the same year a work called 
“Chrestomathie Arabe,” consisting of extracts from 
Arabian authors, with French versions and notes. He 
wrote many articles for the “ Biographie Universelle” 
and the “Journal Asiatique.” In the reign of Louis 
XVIII. he was a member of the council of public in- 
struction. S. de Sacy and Abel Rémusat founded the 
Asiatic Society in 1822. He became a member of the 
Chamber of Peers in 1832, and perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Inscriptions in 1833. Among his works 
are an Arabic Grammar, (1810,) and ‘* Pend-Nameh,” 
in Persian and French, (1819.) Died in February, 1838. 

See Rernaup, ‘‘ Notice historique et littéraire sur Silvestre de 
Sacy,”? 1838; Daunou, * Eloge de Silvestre de Sacy,”’ 1838; ‘* Nou- 


velle Biographie Générale;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
September, 1828., ' 


Sacy, de, deh s#’se’, (Louts,) a French advocate and 
littévateur, born in 1654, was a member of the French 
Academy. He published a “Treatise on Friendship,” 
and translated some works of Pliny the Younger. Died 
in 1727. 

Sacy, de, (Louts Isaac.) See LEMAISTRE. 

Sacy, de, (SAMUEL UsrazA SILVESTRE,) a French 
journalist, a son of the eminent Orientalist, was born in 
Paris in 1801. He was one of the principal contributors 
to the “Journal des Débats.” In 1854 he was elected to, 
the French Academy. It is stated that during a period 
of twenty years (1828-48) he furnished two-thirds of the 
political articles of the ‘‘ Journal des Débats.” 

Sade, de, deh s4d, (DONATIEN ALPHONSE FRANCOIS,) 
Marquis, a profligate French novelist, a nephew of the 
following, was born in Paris in 1740; died in 1814. 
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Sade, de, (JAcquEs FrANGoIS PAuL~ ALPHONSR,) 
ABBE, a French ecclesiastic, born in 1705, wrote “ Me- 
moirs of the Life of Petrarch,” (3 vols., 1764,) which 
is said to be a work of much merit. Died in 1778. 

Sadeel, (ANTOINE.) See CHANDIEU. 

Sadeler, s&’deh-ler, (GILES,) a Flemish engraver, 
born at Antwerp in 1570, was a brother or nephew of 
Jean, noticed below. He engraved after the Italian 
masters. Among his works are ‘‘ Vestiges of Roman 
Antiquities.” Died in 1629. He is said to have been 
the best engraver of the family. 

Sadeler, (JEAN,) an able Flemish engraver and 
designer, born at Brussels in 1550. He studied and 
worked in Italy, and engraved many works of Italian 


masters. Among his prints are scriptural subjects, por- 
traits, and landscapes. He died at Venice about 1600 
or 1610, 


Sadeler, (RAPHAEL,) a skilful Flemish engraver, 
a brother of the preceding, was born in 1555; died 
in 1616, ; 

Sadi. See SAADEE. 

Sadler, (AN rHONY,) an English divine, born in Wilt- 
shire, became chaplain to Charles II. He published a 
number of sermons, and a work entitled a ‘ Divine 
Masque.” Died in 1680. 7 

Sadler, (JOHN,) an English writer, born in Shropshire 
in 1615. He published “Rights of the Kingdom, or 
Customs of our Ancestors.” Died in 1674. 

Sadler, (MicHAEL THomas,) an English philanthro- 
pist and statesman, born in Derbyshire in 1780. He 
was twice elected to Parliament for Newark-upon-Trent, 
and in 1831 represented Aldborough, in Yorkshire. He 
laboured earnestly to improve the condition of the poor 
and of the children employed in factories. He wrote a 
work entitled “Ireland: its Evils and their Remedies,” 
and “The Law of Population.” Died in 1835. 

See ‘“‘Memoirs of the Life of M. T. Sadler,’ 1842; ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’’ for February, 1831; ‘‘ Malthus and Sadler,” in 
the “London Quarterly Review” for April, 1831; ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’ for September, 1835. 

Sadler, (Sir RALPH,) was born in Middlesex, Eng- 
land, in 1507. At an early age he obtained the notice 
and patronage of Henry VIII, who employed him in 
various important missions. For his courage at the 
battle of Pinkie he was made knight-banneret on the 
field. After the accession of Elizabeth he became a 
member of her first Parliament, and, on the imprison- 
ment of Mary Queen of Scots at Tutbury, was appointed 
her keeper. He died in 1587. His “State Papers and 
Letters,” edited by Arthur Clifford, appeared in 1809. 

See Str WALTER Scotr, Miscellaneous Prose Works ; FRoupDE, 
“History of England;”? Burton, ‘ History of Scotland ;?? ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for August, 1810; “London Quarterly Review”? for 
November, 1810. 

Sadler, (WILLIAM WINDHAM,) an English aeronaut 
and chemist, who crossed the Irish Channel from Dub- 
lin to Wales, and made many other voyages of the kind. 
He was subsequently killed bya fall from his balloon, in 
1824, at the age of about twenty-eight. 

Sadlier, s@d’le-4’,? (MARY ANNE,) a writer of fiction, 
whose original name was MADDEN, was born in the 
county of Cavan, Ireland, in 1820. Having emigrated 
to Canada, she married a Mr. Sadlier, and published a 
number of tales in favour of Catholicism. 

Sa/doc or Za’/dok, a learned Jew, who lived about 
250 B.C., was the disciple of Antigonus Sochzus, and 
became the principal founder of the sect of Sadducees. 

Sadolet. See Sapo.ero. 

Sadoleto, s4-do-la’to, or Sadoletti, s4-do-let’tee, 
[Fr. SADOLET, s&’do’l4’,] (JAcopo,) an eminent Italian 
writer and cardinal, born at Médenain 1477, wasa friend 
of Bembo. He became secretary to Leo X. about 1514, 
and was appointed Bishop of Carpentras in 1517. He was 
employed as secretary by Clement VII., and was made a 
cardinal by Paul III. about 1536, after which he passed 
the most of his time at Rome. In 1542 he was sent as 
ambassador to Francis I. of France. He is represented 
as aman of noble character, pious, modest, and liberal. 
Among his principal works are a treatise on education, 
entitled “De Liberis recté Instituendis,” (1533,) ‘On 
the Merits of Philosophy,” (‘* Phzedrus, sive de Laudibus 
Philosophiz,” 1538,) and “ Latin Poems,” (1348.) Died 
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at Rome in 1547. “There were two,” says Hallam, 
“Bembo and Sadolet, who had by common confession 
reached a consummate elegance of style, in comparison 
of which the best productions of the last age seemed 
very imperfect.” (Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) 

See F. G. Cancettiert, “ Elogio storico di J. Sadoletti,’? 1828 ; 
A. Prricaup, “Fragments biographiques sur J. Sadolet,’’ 1849; 
Jory, “ Etude sur Sadolet,’? 1857; Nictron, ‘* Mémoires 3”? ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sadoleto or Sadolet, (PAoLo,) a poet and bishop, 
born at Mddena in 1508, was a cousin-german or nephew 
of the preceding. He became Bishop of Carpentras 
in 1547. He wrote Latin Poems and Epistles. Died’ 
in 1572. 

Saeed (or Said) Pasha, s4’eed’ p&a’sha’, Viceroy of 
Egypt, and fourth son of Mehemet Alee, was born in 
1822, and succeeded Abbas Pasha in 1854. He died in 
January, 1863. 

Saehrimnir, si-rim/nir, written also Serimner, the 
boar on whose flesh the heroes who are admitted to 
Valhalla feast. Although boiled and served up every 
day, the boar is always whole again at evening. 

See THorpe’s “ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. 


Saemund. See SAMuUND. 

Saenredam, s&n/reh-dam’, (JAN,) an. able Dutch 
designer and engraver, born at Leyden about. 1565. 
He engraved historical and scriptural subjects after 
various masters, also some of his own designs. Died 
in 1607. 

Saenredam, (PIETER,) a painter, born at Assendelft 
about 1597, was a son of the preceding. He ‘painted 
architecture and interiors of churches. His works are 
highly praised. Died in 1666. 

Safarik. See SCHAFARIK. 

Saga, sa’ga, [from saga or saga, to “say,” to, “re- 
late,” | according to the Norse mythology, the goddess 
or muse of history. She is the intimate companion of 
Odin, (or “ Mind.”’) 

Sage, sazh, (BALTHASAR GEORGES,) a French chemist 
and natural philosopher, born in Paris in 1740. He pub- 
lished numerous treatises on chemistry, mineralogy, and 
electricity. He was the principal founder of the School 
of Mines, (1783,) and contributed much to the art of 
docimaste in France. In 1801 he was admitted into the 
Institute. Died in 1824. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ 1818; “‘ Biographie Universelle.’’ 

Sage, (JOHN,) a bishop of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, born in Fifeshire in 1652, was eminent for 
learning and talents. He preached at Edinburgh, wrote 
several polemical works against the Presbyterians, and 
became a bishop in 1705. Died in 1711. 

See J. Gittan, “Life of John Sage,’’ 1714; CHAMBERS, “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 

Sage, Le. See LE SAGE.: 

Sagittarius. See Scutirz, (HEINRICH.) 

Sagittarius, s4-pit-té/re-us, (CASPAR,) a German his- 
torian and Lutheran minister, born at Lunenburg in 
1643. He became professor of history at Jena in 1674. 
He wrote several works on German history, and an 
‘“‘ Introduction to Ecclesiastic History,” (1694.) Died 
in 1694. 

Sagittarius, (JOHANN CHRISTFRIED,) a German 
writer, born at Breslau in 1617, became professor of 
history at Jena. He wrote many dissertations, and 
edited the works of Luther, (9 vols. folio, 1661-64.) 
Died in 1689. 

Sagoskin. See Zocoskm. 

Sagra, de la, da 14 sf/gra, (Don RAMON,) a Spanish 
writer, born at Corunna in, 1798, published “The 
Physical, Political, and Natural History of the Island 
of Cuba,” (1837,) and several treatises on political 
economy. 

Sagredo, s4-gra’do, (GIOVANNI,) a Venetian diplo- 
matist and historian, published “ Historical Memoirs 
of the Ottoman Monarchs from 1300 to 1646,” (1677,) 
said to be well written. He became procurator of Saint 
Mark’s about 1668. Died after 1691. 

Sahagun, de, dA s4-4-goon’, (BERNARDINO,) a Fran- 
ciscan friar, born at Sahagun, in Spain, was a missionany 
to Mexico in 1529. He wrote a valuable history entitled 
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“ Historia universal de Nueva Espafia,” first published 
at Mexico in 1829. Died in 1590. 

See Prescort, ‘‘History of the Conquest of Mexico,” vol. i. 
book i. 

Said. See SAEED. 

Said-Ibn-Batric. See EurycuHIus. 

Saigey, sd/zhd/, (Jacques Fréprric,) a French 
savant, born at Montbéliard in 1797, published a num- 
ber of scientific treatises. 

Sailer, si/ler, (JOHANN MiIcHAEL,) a German Catholic 
theologian, born near Schrobenhausen, in Bavaria, in 
1751. He was successively professor of divinity at 
Ingolstadt and at Landshut, and Bishop of Ratisbon, 


(1829.) He published a “ Prayer-Book for Catholic 
Christians,” (1831,) and other religious works. Died 
in 1832. 


See E. von ScHENK, ‘‘ Die Bischéfe J. M. von Sailer und G, M. 
Wittmann,”’ 1838. 

Saillet, de, deh s#’ya’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French /7/¢é- 
vateur and educational writer, born about 1805. 

Sainctes, de, deh sankt, (CLAUDE,) a French prelate 
and controversial writer, born in 1525, became a deputy 
to the Council of Trent. He was made Bishop of Evreux 
in 1575, and distinguished himself by his zeal in the cause 
of the Catholic League. Died in 1591. 

Saint-Aignan, de, deh s&n’tan’yén’, (PauL de 
Beauvillier—deh bd’ve’ya’,) Duc, a French nobleman, 
born at Saint-Aignan in 1648. He was appointed presi- 
dent of the council of finances in 1685, and governor of 
the Duke of Burgundy in 1689. He was a friend of 
Fénelon, whom he selected as preceptor of that prince, 
and to whom he remained faithful after Fénelon had 
lost the royal favour. He was a favourite counsellor of 
Louis XIV. Died in 1714. 

Saint-Albin, de, deh san’t&l’bin’, (ALEXANDRE 
CHARLES OMER Rousselin de Corbeau—roos’lan’ 
deh kor’bd’,) Comrr, a French writer and epigram- 
matist, born in 1773. He became in 1816 editor of the 
“ Constitutionnel,” a liberal journal of Paris. Among 
his’ works are lyric poems, epigrams, and a ‘Life of 
General Hoche,” (2 vols., 1798.) Died in 1847. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saint-Aldegonde. See MARNIX. 

Saint-Allais, de, deh san’t@’la’, (NtcoLas Viton— 
ve’ton’,) a French genealogist and /ittérateur, born at 
Langres in 1773. He published, besides many works 
on genealogy, a new edition of “The Art of Verifying 
Dates,” (6 vols. 4to, and 23 vols. 8vo, 1818-20.) Died 
in 1842. 

Saint-Alphonse, de, deh sAn’tal’fdns’, (PIERRE 
WaruIeER,) born at Laon, in France, in 1770, served 
under Napoleon in several campaigns, and rose to be 
general of division in 1811. He was afterwards made a 
count of the empire, and grand officer of the legion of 
honour. Died in 1840. 

Saint Am/and, (JAMES,) an English scholar, made 
a valuable collection of books and manuscripts, which 
at his death, in 1754, he bequeathed to the Bodleian 
Library. 

Saint-Amans, de, deh san’t#/m6Nn’, (JEAN FLo- 
RIMOND Boupon,) a French antiquary and naturalist, 
was born at Agen in 1748. He published numerous 
treatises on agriculture, botany, and antiquities. Died 
in 1831. 

See QuERARD, “‘ La France Littéraire.” 

Saint-Amant, sAin’ta/m6n’, (Marc ANTOINE GE- 
RARD,) a French poet, born at Rouen in 1594, became 
a member of the French Academy in 1633. He wrote 
odes, idyls, satires, etc. Died in 1661. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saint-Amour, sAn’ta’moor’, (Lours,) a doctor of 
theology of the Sorbonne, and a distinguished advocate 
of Jansenism, was born in Paris in 1619; died in 1687. 

Saint-Amour, de, deh san’t@’moor’, (GUILLAUME,) 
a French philosopher and theologian, born at Saint- 
Amour, in Franche-Comté. He became professor of 
philosophy in Paris, and rector of the University. His 
name is chiefly memorable on account of the prominent 
part he performed in defending the privileges of the 
University against the Dominicans, who were favoured 


by the pope. He was the author of a work entitled 
“Perils of the Latter Times,” (‘De Periculis novissi- 
morum Temporum.”) Died in 1272. 

See Dupin, “Histoire des Controverses dans le treiziéme 
Siécle.”’ 

Saint-André, (JEAN Bon.) See JEAN Bon SAIN‘r- 
ANDRE. 

Saint-André, de, deh s4n’t6n’dra’, (JAcquEs d’Al- 
bon—dal’b6n’,) MARSHAL, a French commander, who 
united with the Duc de Guise and Constable Mont- 
morency to form a triumvirate against the Huguenots. 
He was killed in battle in the civil war in 1562. 

Saint-Ange, de, deh san’ténzh’, (ANGE FRANGOIS 
Fartau,) a French poet, born at Blois in 1747. He 
produced a French version of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,” 
(1778-89,) which was received with favour. He trans- 
lated other poems of Ovid, and was admitted to the 
French Academy in 1810. Died in Paris in 1810. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Saint-Arnaud. See LEROY DE SAINT-ARNAUD. 

Saint-Aubin, sAn’td’ban’, (JEAN,) a physician of 
Metz, assisted Foes in his translation of Hippocrates, 
and wrote a work on the plague. Died in 1597. 

Saint-Aubin, de, deh san’t0’ban’, (AUGUSTIN,) a 
French engraver, born in Paris in 1736. He engraved 
fine portraits and vignettes for books, His works are 
extremely numerous. Died in 1807. 

Saint-Aubin, de, (CHARLES GERMAIN,) a designer 
and engraver, born in Paris in 1721, was a brother of 
the preceding. Died in 1786. 

Saint-Aubin, de, (GABRIEL JACQUES,) a painter and 
engraver, born in Paris in 1724, was a brother of the 
preceding. Died in 1780. 

Saint-Aubin, de, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born in 
1587, wrote a “ History of the City of Lyons, Ancient 
and Modern.” Died in 1660. 

Saint-Bris. See LAMBERT, DE, (HENRI.) 

Saint-Chamans, de, deh san’sh@’m6n’, (AUGUSTE,) 
Viscounyt, a French jurist and statesman, born in Péri- 
gord in 1777, published several political and miscel- 
laneous works. 

Saint-Clair, sent klar, (ARTHUR,) a general, born in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1735. He became a citizen of 
Pennsylvania, and served as brigadier-general at the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, in the winter of 1776 
-—77. He was appointed a major-general in February, 
1777, elected a member of Congress in 1785, and Presi- 
dent of Congress in 1787. In 1789 he was appointed 
Governor of Ohio. He commanded an army which 
was sent against the Miami Indians, and was defeated 
in Ohio, near the Miami River, with heavy loss, in No- 
vember, 1791. He ceased to be Governor of Ohio in 
1802. Died in 1818. 

fee the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 111. 

Saint-Clost, de, deh sAn’klost’, or Saint-Cloud, 
de, deh san’kloo’, (PERROS Or PIERRE,) a French writer 
of the thirteenth century, whose principal work is an 
allegorical poem entitled “‘The Romance of the Fox.” 

Saint-Cyran. See DUVERGIER. 

Saint-Didier. See LimMojon. 

Sainte-Aulaire, de, deh san’to’lar’, (COME JosEPH 
de Beaupoil—deh bo’pwAl’,) Coun, a French royal- 
ist, born about 1742, served against France during and 
after the Revolution, and attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general in 1814. Died in 1822. 

Sainte-Aulaire, de, (FRANCOIS JOSEPH DE BEAU- 
POIL,) Marquis, a French poet and member of the 
French Academy, born in the Limousin in 1643. He 
wrote madrigals and amatory verses. Died in 1742. 

Sainte-Aulaire, de, (LouIS CLAIR DE BEAUPOIL,) 
Comrs, a French writer and diplomatist, born in Péri- 
gord in 1778. He was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies from 1818 to 1824, entered the Chamber of 
Peers about 1830, and was sent as ambassador to Vienna 
in 1833. In 1841 he was elected a member of the 
French Academy. He was minister at London from 
1841 to 1847. His chief work is a ‘ History of the 
Fronde,” (3 vols., 1827.) Died in 1854. 

See DE BarAnrTE, “‘ Etudes historiques et biographiques ;”’ “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 
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Sainte-Aulaire, de, (MartiAL Louis -pr Brau- 
POIL,) a French prelate, born in 1720, became Bishop of 
Poitiers, and was a deputy of the clergy from Poitou to 
the States-General in 1789. Died in 1798. 

Sainte-Beuve, sant’buv’, (CHARLES AUGUSTIN,) 
one of the most eminent of French critics, was born at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer on the 23d of December, 1804. He was 
educated in several colleges of Paris, and studied medi- 
cine, which he practised several years. He was succes- 
sively a contributor to the ‘‘ Globe,” the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and the “ National.” He published in 1828 his 
“ Historical and Critical Picture of French Poetry and the 
French Theatre in the Sixteenth Century,” and in 1829 
poems entitled “Life, Poetry, and Thoughts of Joseph 
Delorme.” His other principal works are ‘‘Consola- 
tions,” a collection of poems, (1830,) ‘‘Literary Por- 
traits,” (8 vols., 1832-39,) a series of criticisms which 
first appeared in the reviews, an excellent ‘“ History 
of Port-Royal,” (4 vols., 1840-62, ) and a series of able 
critiques entitled “Causeries du Lundi,” (13 vols., 1851- 
57,) which first appeared in the “Constitutionnel.” He 
was admitted into the French Academy in 1845. In 
1852 he was appointed professor of Latin poetry in the 
College of France, and in 1857 maitre des confévences 
in the Normal School. In 1865 he was raised to the 
dignity of asenator. Among his other works are “ Etude 
sur Virgile,” (2 vols., 1857,) and ‘‘ Nouveaux Lundis,” 
(1863.) Died in October, 1869. 

“The peculiarity and excellence of his criticism is 
its disinterestedness, its singular power of appreciating 
whatever may be good in the most opposite schools, 
and its wonderful faculty for penetrating into the secrets 
of the most strangely different natures. And now, if we 
turn from the man’s works to the man himself, we see 
great natural power, a mind originally pliable, subtle, 
and comprehensive to the very highest degree, curious 
and penetrative, impartial to a fault.” (‘ Quarterly 
Review” for January, 13866.) 

See L. pe Lomenie, ‘fM. Sainte-Beuve, par un Homme de 
Rien,” 1841; PLANCHE, “ Portraits littéraires ;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Sainte-Beuve, (JACQUES,) a French casuist, born in 
Paris in 1613. He was professor of theology in the 
Sorbonne from 1643 to 1654. Died in 1677. A 

Sainte -Claire - Deville, sant’klar’ deh-vél’, 
(CHARLES,) a French geologist, born at Saint Thomas, 
in the Antilles, in 1814. He has published a ‘‘Geo- 
logical Voyage to the Antilles and the Island of Tene- 
riffe,” etc., and other scientific works. 

Sainte-Ciaire-Deville, (HENRI,) a French chemist, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Saint Thomas in 
1818. He studied in France, and in 1851 succeeded 
Balard as professor of chemistry in the Normal School. 
He is chiefly distinguished for having invented a 
method of producing in considerable quantities the 
metal aluminum, first discovered by Wohler in 1827. 
He published an account of his experiments in the ‘‘An- 
nales de Chimie et de Physique,” (vols. xliii. and xlvi.) 

Sainte-Croix, de, deh sant’krw4’, (GUILLAUME 
EMANUEL JosEPH Guilhem de Clermont-Lodéve— 
Belén’ deh klér’mdn’ Jo’dav’,) BARON, a French anti- 
quary and scholar, born at Mormoiron in 1746, He 
published, besides other works, ‘‘ Historical Researches 
into the Mysteries of Paganism,” (1'784,) and a “Critical 
Examination of the Historians of Alexander the Great,” 
(1804,) which are praised by Silvestre de Sacy. He was 
a member of the Institute. Died in 1809. 

See Dacier, “‘Eloge de Sainte-Croix ;”? SttvesTRE DE SAcy, 
“Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de M. de Sainte-Croix,”’ 1809 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sainte-Hdme, san’tédm’, (properly EpMeE THo- 
DORE Bourg—boor,) a French political writer and 
biographer, born in Paris in 1785. He wrote against 
the Bourbons and Louis Philippe. In conjunction 
with Sarrut, he published ‘ Biography of Living Men,” 
(“ Biographie des Hommes du Jour,” 6 vols., 1835-42.) 
He committed suicide in Paris in 1852. 

See QuérarD, “La France Littéraire.” 


Sainte-Elme, sAn’télm’, (IpDa,) a French courtesan, 
whose real name was ELZELINA ToLsror VANAYL DE 
YONGH, was born in 1778. She was the author of 
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“Memoirs of a Contemporary, or Recollections of the 
Principal Personages of the Republic, the Consulate, 
the Empire, and the Restoration,” (8 vols., 1827.) Died 
in 1845. 

Sainte-Foi, sint’fw4’, (ELor JourDAN,) a French 
theologian, born at Beaufort in 1806, has published 
several religious works. 

Sainte-Marie, sAnt/ma’re’, (ErrenNr,) a French 
physician, born near Lyons in 1777, published several 
medical works. Died in 1829. 

Sainte-Marthe, de, deh sant’m4rt’, (ABEL,) a French 
lawyer and Latin poet, born.at Loudun in 1566, was 
a son of Scévole, noticed below. He was appointed a 
councillor of state by Louis XIII. Died in 1652. 

Sainte-Marthe, de, (ABEL Louts,) a French theo- 
logian, born in Paris in 1621, was a son of Scévole the 
Younger. He became general of the Oratory in 1672. 
He wrote a work entitled ‘The Christian World,” 
(‘Orbis Christianus,”’ 9 vols., manuscript.) Died in 1697. 

See Nickron, ‘* Mémoires.”’ 

Sainte-Marthe, de, (CHARLES,) a French poet, born 
at Fontevrault. He taught Hebrew and Greek at Lyons, 
after he had been imprisoned two years on suspicion of 
being a Lutheran, Died after 1562. 

Sainte-Marthe, de, (DENIS,) a theologian, born in 
Paris in 1650. He published, besides other works, 
“Gallia Christiana,” (4 vols., 1715-28.) Died in 1725. 


See Morert, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 


Sainte-Marthe, de, [Lat. SamMMARTHA/NUS,] (SCE- 
VOLE or GAUCHER,) a French writer and Latin poet, 
born at Loudun in 1536, was a nephew of Charles. He 
held several high offices under Henry III. and Henry 
IV., and was an opponent of the League. He wrote 
“ Peedotrophia,” and other Latin poems, which were 
much admired. Died in 1623. 

See La Rocne-Maittuer, ‘‘ Vie de Sainte-Marthe,” 1629; Lton 
Fruckre, “Etude sur S. de Sainte-Marthe,’”? 1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Sainte-Marthe, de, (ScEvoLe and LoulIs,) twin 
brothers, born at Loudun in 1571, were sons of the pre- 
ceding. They produced an account of French bishops, 
entitled “Gallia Christiana,” (4 vols., 1656.) Scévole 
died in 1650; Louis died in 1656. 

See Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Sainte-Maure. See MoNnTAUSIER, (DUC DE.) 

Sainte-Palaye, de, deh sant’pa14’, (JEAN BAPTISTE 
DE LACURNE,) a distinguished writer, and a member of 
the French Academy, was born at Auxerre in 1697. He 
published “Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry,” (3 vols., 
1759-81,) which was translated into English, and col- 
lected materials for a ‘History of the Troubadours,” 
which was published by Millot, (1774.) Died in 178r. 

See Sécurer, ‘‘Eloge de Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye,” 1782; 
“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sainte-Suzanne, de, deh sAnt’sii’zin’, (GILBERT 
JosePpH Marrin Bruneteau—briin’td’,) Comrr, a 
French general, born near Poivre (Aube) in 1760. He 
became a general of division in 1796, and count in 1809. 
Died in 1830. 

Saint-Btienne. See Rapaut. 

Saint-Eve, san‘tav’, (JEAN Marts,) a skilful French 
engraver, born in Lyons in 1810. Having gained the 
grand prize in 1840, he went to Rome with a pension, 
and engraved some works of Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Ary Scheffer. Died in 1856. 

Saint-Hvremond. See Evremonp. 

Saint-Fargeau. See LE PELLETIER. 

Saint-Pélix, de, deh san’fa’/léks’, (Jures,) called 
also FELIX D’AMOREUX, a French poet and novelist, 
born at Uzés in 1806. 

Saint-Foix, de, deh san’fw4’, (GERMAIN FRANCOIS 
POULLAIN,) a French /ttérateur, born at Rennes, in 
Brittany, in 1698, was the author of ‘ Turkish Letters,” 
(1730,) and several dramas and other works. He was a 
famous duellist. Died in 1776. 

See Ducoupray, “‘ Eloge de Saint-Foix,”’ 1777; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Saint-Fond. See FAuysas DE SAINT-FOND. 

Saint-Gelais, de, deh sAn’zheh-la’, (MELLIN,) a 
French ecclesiastic, born at Angouléme in 1491, pub- 
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lished a number of poems in Latin and French. Died 
in 1558. He was a nephew (or, as some say, a son) of 
Octavien, noticed below. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”? Casrarcne, “‘ Notice sur les Saint- 
Gelais,’’ 1836. 

Saint-Gelais, de, (OcraviEN,) a French poet and 
prelate, born at Cognac in 1466. He was appointed 
Bishop of Angouléme in 1494. His principal work is 
“The Abode of Honour,” (‘Le Séjour d’Honneur.’”’) 
Died in 1502. 

See E. Casraicne, ‘‘ Notice sur les Saint-Gelais,”’ 1836. 

Saint-Geniés, san’zheh-ne-a’, (JEAN,) a French 
scholar and Latin poet, was born at Avignon in 1607. 
He wrote elegies, idyls, and satires, (1654,) which are 
commended. Died in 1663. 

Saint-Georges, sAn’zhorzh’, (N.,) CHEVALIER, a 
composer and violinist, born at Guadeloupe in 1745. 
His mother was a mulatto. He was an expert fencer. 
He composed several operas. Died in Paris in 1799. 

Saint-Georges, de, deh sAn’zhorzh’, CHEVALIER, 
a French naval officer, who, as commander of the 
Invincible, was defeated by Lord Anson off the coast of 
Spain, in 1747, while assisting to convoy a fleet of 
merchant-vessels. Died in 1763. 

Saint-Georges, de, (JULES HENRI VERNOY,) a 
French dramatist, born in Paris in 1801, has published 
numerous dramatic works and romances. 

Saint-Germain, san’zhér’man’, COUNT, a notorious 
adventurer, sometimes called THE MARQUIS DE BETMAR, 
is supposed to have been a Portuguese. About 1770 
he appeared at the Parisian court, where he made a 
great sensation by his various accomplishments and 
pretended skill in alchemy. He professed to be three 
hundred and fifty years old, and to possess the elixir of 
life and the philosopher’s stone. Died in 1795. 

See “ Nachrichten vom Grafen Saint-Germain,” 1780. 

Saint-Germain, de, deh san’zhér’man’, (CLAUDE 
Louts,) Comre, a French general, born near Lons-le- 
Saulnier in 1707. He served as general in the Seven 
Years’ war, (1755-62,) and afterwards passed several 
years in the Danish service, in which he obtained the 
rank of field-marshal. He became minister of war in 
France in 1775, and made important reforms in that 
department. He resigned in 1777. Died in 1778. 

See ABBE DE LA MontTacng, ‘‘ Mémoires du Comte de Saint- 
Germain,”’ 1779; ‘‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Sismonp1, 
“* Histoire des Francais.” 

Saint-Ger’man or Ger’main, (CHRISTOPHER,) an 
English jurist, published a work entitled “ The Doctor 
and Student, or Dialogues between a Doctor of Divinity 
and Student in the Laws of England,” (1523, in Latin.) 
Died in 1540. 

Saint-Haouen, san’23/w6n’, (Yvrs MARIE GABRIEL 
PreRRE Lecoat—leh-ko’3’,) BARON, born in Brittany in 
1756, entered the navy at an early age, and served against 
the English in several campaigns of the Revolution. He 
was made an officer of the legion of honour in 1804, and 
subsequently a rear-admiral. Died in 1826, 

Saint-Hilaire. See Grorrroy SAINT-HILAIRE. 

Saint-Hilaire, san’te’lar’, (JEAN HENrI,) sometimes 
called JAUME SAIN?T-HILarReE, a French botanist, born 
at Grasse in 1772. A genus of composite plants was 
named Jaumea in his honour. Died in 1845. 

Saint-Hilaire, (JuLes BARTHELEMY.) See BARTHE- 
LEMY. 

Saint-Hilaire, de, deh sAn’te’lar’, (AUGUSTE,) a 
French naturalist, born at Orléans in 1779, (some author- 
ities Say 1799,) Spent six years in a botanical exploration 
of Brazil, to which he went in 1816. His principal 
works are his ‘‘Flora Brasilia Meridionalis,” (1825, 
with 192 coloured plates,) “Travels in the Provinces 
of Rio Janeiro and Minas Geraes,” (1830,) ‘‘ History of 
the Most Remarkable Plants of Brazil and Paraguay,” 
“Journey to the Diamond District of Brazil,” (1833,) and 
“Lectures on Botany,” (‘‘Legons de Botanique,” 1841.) 
He became a member of the Institute in 1830. Died 
in 1853. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saint-Hilaire, de, (Emite Marc Hinarre,) some- 
times called Marco DE SAINT-HILAIRE, a French 
writer, born about 1790, became at an early age one 
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of the pages of the emperor Napoleon. He published 
“Recollections of the Private Life of Napoleon,” (1838,) 
“History of the Imperial Guard,” (1845,) and other 
works illustrating the history of his time. 

Saint-Hilaire, de, (Louis JoszEpH VINCENT LE- 
BLOND,) a French general of division, bornat Ribemont, 
in Picardy, in 1766, served in the army of Napoleon in 
Italy, and in the principal Austrian campaigns. He died 
of a wound received at Essling in 1809. 

Saint-Huberti, san‘hii’bér’te’, (ANNE ANTOINETTE 
CLAVEL,) a favourite French actress, born about 1756. 
She performed operas with great success in Paris. About 
1790 she was married to the Count d’Entraigues, who 
became an exile in England. They were assassinated 
near London in 1812. 

Saint-Hyacinthe. See CHARRIERE, DE, (MADAME.) 

Saint-Hyacinthe, san’te’a’sant’, (H YACINTHE Cor- 
DONNIER,) called also CHEVALIER DE THEMISEUL, (deh 
ta’me’zul’,) a French Jéttérateur, born at Orléans in 
1684. He wrote, besides other works, a satire called 
“The Master-Piece of an Unknown Author,” (‘Le 
Chef-d’GEuvre d’un Inconnu,” 1714.) He was a Prot- 
estant, and an adversary of Voltaire. Died in 1746. 

See ‘“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’ MM. Haac, ‘La France 
protestante.”’ 

Saintine, san’tén’, (JOSEPH XAVIER BONIFACE,) a 
distinguished French writer, born in Paris in 1790. He 
published dramas, poems, and romances, a collection 
of philosophical stories, entitled “ Jonathan the Vision- 
ary,” (1827,) and ‘‘ History of the Wars in Italy.” His 
most popular work is the tale of “ Picciola,” for which 
he received the Monthyon prize in 1837. It passed 
through ten editions in eight years, and was translated 
into several languages. 

See the “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”? for January, 1838. 

Saint-Ives or Saint-Yves, san’tév’, (CHARLES,) an 
eminent French oculist, born near Rocroy in 1667. His 
principal work, entitled ‘“‘ New Treatise on Diseases of 
the Eye,” (1722,) was translated into English and Ger- 
man. Died in 1733. : 

Saint-Jacques de Sylvabelle, de, deh san’zhak’ 
deh sél’va’bél’, (GUILLAUME,) a French savant, and 
director of the observatory at Marseilles, was born in 
that city in 1722, He published numerous treatises on 
mathematics, astronomy, etc. Died in 1801. 

Saint-Jean, sAn’zh6n’, (StMON,) a French flower- 
painter, born at Lyons in 1812. 

Saint John. See BOLINGBROKE. 

Saint John, popularly called sin’jen, (BAYLE,) son 
of James Augustus, noticed below, was born in London 
in 1822. He published, among other works, “ Adven- 
tures in the Libyan Desert,” “The Subalpine Kingdom,” 
“Purple Tints of Paris,” and “The Turks in Europe,” 
(1853.) Died in 1859. His brother Horace has written 
a ‘ History of British Conquests in India,” and several 
other works. 

Saint John, (JAMes Aucustus,) a distinguished 
writer and traveller, born in Caermarthenshire, in Wales, 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. He was 
for a time associated with J. S. Buckingham as editor 
of the “Oriental Herald,” for which he wrote a history 
of British dominion in India. Having visited Egypt, 
Malta, and Italy, he published in 1834 a ‘‘ Description 
of Egypt and Nubia.” Among his other works we may 
name * The Lives of Celebrated Travellers,” (1830,) a 
“ History of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Greeks,” (3 vols., 1842,) and ‘“ Philosophy at the Foot 
of the Cross,” (1855;) also the novels of “ Margaret 
Ravenscroft” and ‘‘ Sir Cosmo Digby.” 

Saint John, (OLrver,) an English judge and re- 
publican, born in Bedfordshire about 1596, was an able 
lawyer. He was elected to Parliament about 1628, and 
became a leader of the country party. He was counsel 
for Hampden in the Ship-money case, (1637,) and then 
“ delivered the finest argument that had ever been heard 
in Westminster Hall.” (Lord Campbell.) In 1640 he 
became a member of the Long Parliament. According 
to Lord Campbell, ‘‘he was the first Englishman that 
seriously planned the establishment of a republican form 
of government in this country.” He was appointed 
solicitor-general in 1641, and was influential in procuring 
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the condemnation of the Earl of Strafford. 
became chief justice of the common pleas. 
that position till the restoration, (1660.) He was ap- 
pointed a member of Cromwell’s House of Lords in 
1657. His life was spared at the restoration, on condition 
that he should never hold any office, He died in 1673. 
Clarendon says ‘‘he was a man reserved, and of a 
dark and clouded countenance, very proud, and con- 
versing with very few.” He was a great-grandfather of 
Henry Saint John, Lord Bolingbroke. 

See Lorp CampBELt, ‘‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,’’ vol. i.; 
Foss, ‘‘The Judges of England ;”? CLarenpon, “ History of the 
Great Rebellion.” 

Saint-Jorry, de, deh sAn’zho’re’, (PIERRE du Faur 
—dii for,) [Lat. Pe’rrus Fa/BER,] a French jurist, born 
at Toulouse in 15403; died in 1600. 

Saint-Jullien, sin’zhiile-An’, (BARTHELEMI Emf#,) 
Baron, a French diplomatist, was patronized by Fran- 
cis I., who employed him in several embassies. Died 
in 1597. 

Saint-Just. See FRETEAU. 

Saint-Just, de, deh san’zhiist’, (ANToINE LouIs 
LEon,) a French revolutionist, born at Decize in 1767 
or 1768, was an intimate friend of Robespierre, through 
whose influence he became a member of the National 
Convention in 1792. He voted for the death of the king 
without delay or appeal to the people, and distinguished 
himself as one of the most violent of the Jacobin party. 
He hada prominent part in the downfall of the Giron- 
dists, and, as a member of the committee of public safety, 
was sent with Lebas to the Rhine, where he established 
the guillotine and put to death great numbers of the 
people. Appointed president of the Convention in 1794, 
he contributed mainly to the defeat of Danton’s party, 
and became, with Robespierre and Couthon, one of the 
triumvirate of the reign of terror. He was involved 
in the ruin of Robespierre and his associates, with whom 
he was executed in July, 1794. He left a number of 
political works. 

See Fieury, “Saint-Just et la Terreur,”’ 2 vols., 1852; E. Ha- 
MEL, “ Histoire de Saint-Just,’? 1859; Turers, ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution ;” LAmArtTINE, ‘‘ History of the Girondists ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Saint-Just, de, (C. Goparp d@’Aucour—d0’koor’,) 
BARON, a French dramatist, born in Paris in 1769, was 
the author of tragedies, comedies, and comic operas. 
Among the last-named the “Caliph of Bagdad” was 
very successful. Died in 1826. 

Saint-Lambert, de, deh s4n’léN’bair’, (CHARLES 
FRANGOIS,) MARQuISs, a French poet and infidel phi- 
losopher, born at Vézelise, in Lorraine, in 1716 or 
1717. He was a contributor to the ‘“ Encyclopédie,” 
and an intimate friend of Voltaire, who commends his 
poems in extravagant terms. The principal of these, 
entitled ‘‘ The Seasons,” (1769,) procured for him ad- 
mission to the French Academy. He also published 
“Universal Catechism,” (1798,) and other philosophical 
works. Died in 1803. 

See Puymaicre, “ Saint-Lambert,”’ 1840; QuERARD, ‘‘ La France 
Littéraire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saint-Laurent, s4n‘/l0’r6N’, (NOMBRET, ndON’bRd’,) 
a French dramatist, published a number of popular 
vaudevilles. Died in 1833. 

Saint-Léger. See MERCIER. 

Saint-Légier, de, deh sin’la’zhe-4’, (JEAN GEORGES 
Lauren’,) a French /itérateur, born in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. 

Saint Leonards, sent lén’ardz, (EDWARD BuRTEN- 
SHAW SUGDEN,) BARON, an English jurist and statesman, 
born in London in r781. He became a member of Par- 
liament for Weymouth in 1828, and in 1829 was appointed 
solicitor-general under the Duke of Wellington, and made 
aknight. He was lord chancellor of Ireland from 1841 to 
1846, and in 1852 was created a peer and lord chancellor 
of England. Among his principal works are “ Practical, 
Treatise on Powers,” (1808,) “A Series of Letters ‘to a 
Man of Property on Sales, Purchases, Mortgages,” etc., 
(1809,) and “ Treatise on the Law of Property as admin- 
istered in the House of Lords,” (1849.) Died in 1870. 

Saint-Leu, de, DucuEssk. See Horrense BEAU- 
HARNAIS, 
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Saint-Lo, de, deh s4n’lo’, (ALEXxIs,) a French Ca- 
puchin friar, born in Normandy, visited America and 
Africa as a missionary, and published in 1637 an “ Ac- 
count of a Voyage to Cape Verd.” Died in 1638. 

Saint Loe, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English diplomatist, 
born about 1520, was captain of the guard to Queen 
Elizabeth, and held other important offices. Died about 
1565. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’’ vol. ii., 2d series, 1828. 

Saint Louis. See Louis IX. oF FRANCE. 

Saint-Luc, de, deh san‘liik’, (FRANCOIS D’ ESPINAY,) 
a French soldier of the sixteenth century, was appointed 
grand master of artillery by Henry IV. He was killed 
at the siege of Amiens, 1n 1597. 

Saint-Luc, de, (TIMOLEON D’Esprinay,) a French 
marshal, son of the preceding, was born about 1580 ; 
died in 1644. 

Saint-Marc, de, deh sAn’mark’, (CHARLES HUGUES 
LEFEBVRE,) a French writer, born in Paris in 1698. His 
principal work is a ‘Chronological Abridgment of the 
History of Italy from the Downfall of the Western 
Empire,” (6 vols., 1761-70.) Died in 1769. 

Saint-Mareo, de, (JEAN PAuL ANDRE des Rasins— 
da ra’z4n’,) MARQUIS, a French lyric and dramatic poet, 
born in the province of Guienne in 1728. His opera 
of “Adéle de Ponthieu” met with brilliant success, and 
was set to music by Piccini. Died in 1818. 

Saint-Marce-Girardin, sAn’mark’zhe’rar’dan’, a 
French writer and statesman, born in Paris in 1801. He 
succeeded Guizot as professor of history in the Faculty 
of Letters about 1830, and was appointed minister of 
public instruction in 1848. He has published ‘“ Essays 
on Literature and Morals,” and other works, and has 
contributed to the ‘Journal des Débats” and the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes.” He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1844. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Saint-Marcellin, sin’m&rs‘lan’, (JEAN VICTOR,) a 
French officer and ttévateur, born in 1791, served in the 
Russian campaign of 1812. He fell in a duel in 1819, 

Saint-Mard. See REMOND DE SAINT-MARD. 

Saint-Marsan, de, deh sAn’mar’s6n’, ( ANTOINE 
Marte PuiviepE Asinari—4’ze’na’re’,) MARQUIS, born 
at Turin in 1761, was appointed by Napoleon in 1809 
minister - plenipotentiary to Berlin, and was _ subse- 
quently minister of war under Victor Emanuel. Died 
in 1828. 

Saint-Martin, sAn’m&r’tan’, (ANTOINE JEAN,) a 
French Orientalist, born in Paris in 1791, was a disciple 
of Silvestre de Sacy, through whose influence he became 
in 1820 a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
was afterwards associated with Abel Rémusat as editor 
of the absolutist journal ‘‘L’Universel.” He was the 
author of “ Historical and Geographical Memoirs on 
Armenia,” (1818,) ‘“ New Researches on the Epoch of 
the Death of Alexander and the Chronology of the 
Ptolemies,” (1820,) ‘ Historical Notice on the Zodiac 
of Denderah,” (1822,) and several other works. He 
published a good edition of Lebeau’s “ Histoire du Bas- 
Empire,” (21 vols., 1824-36.) Died in 1832. 

Se Qu#raArD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire ;”” ‘‘ Biographie Univer- 
selle.’ 

Saint-Martin, (JEAN BAPTISTE Pasinato—p4-se- 
na/to,) an Italian savant, born in the province of Treviso 
in 1739, published a number of treatises on agriculture 
and natural science. Died in 1800. 

Saint-Martin, de, deh sn’mar’tan’, (JEAN DIDIER,) 
a French missionary to China, born in Paris in 1743, 
translated into Chinese the “Imitation of Christ,” and 
other works. Died in 1801. 

Saint-Martin, de, (Louis CLAUDE,) MARQUIS, a 
French mystic, sometimes called “the Unknown Phi- 
losopher,” (‘‘ Le Philosophe inconnu,”’) was born at Am- 
boise in 1743. He was a warm admirer of the writings 
of Jacob Béhme, a number of which he translated into 
French. Among Saint-Martin’s principal works are his 
treatise “On Errors and on Truth,” (1775,) ‘‘ Natural 
View of the Relations which exist between God, Man, 
and the Universe,” (1782,) “The New Man,” (1792,) 
and “On the Spirit of Things,” (1800.) Died in 1803. 


(t= See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Chateaubriand characterized him as ‘(a man of great 
merit.” 

See Gence, “‘Notice sur L. C. de Saint-Martin,” 1324; Caro, 
“Essai sur la Vie et la Doctrine de Saint-Martin,” 1852; MATTER, 
“ Saint-Martin, le Philosophe inconnu,” 1862 ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Saint-Martin de la Motte, de, deh san’mar’tan’ 
deh 1& mot, (FELIXx,) Comrr, a Piedmohtese jurist and 
naturalist, born at Turin, was created by Napoleon a 
count and senator. Died in 1818. 

Saint-Maur. See Dupré DE SAInT-MAUR. 

Saint-Maurice, de, deh sin’ md’réss’, (CHARLES 
R. E.,) a French historian and novelist, born about 1796. 
Among his works is a “ History of the Crusades,” (1824.) 

Saint-Mauris, de, deh sdn’md’réss’, (JEAN,) a 
French jurist, born at Dédle about 1495, became pro- 
fessor of law in his native city. Died in 1555. 

Saint-Morys, de, deh san’mo’re’, ? (EriENNE Bour- 
gevin - Vialart—boorzh’van’ ve’alax’,) Comre, a 
French writer, born in Paris in 1772, published several 
political and miscellaneous works. Died in 1817. 

Saint-Non, de, deh sAn’ndn’, (JEAN CLAUDE RI- 
CHARD,) ABBE, a French amateur artist, born in Paris 
in 1727. He published in 1781 “ Voyage pittoresque 
de Naples et de Sicile,” in 5 vols., illustrated with fine 
engravings. Died in 1791, 

Saint-Olon. See Pipou. 

Saintonge, sin’toNzh’, (LOUISE GENEVIEVE Gillot 
—zhe’yo’,) born in 1650, was the author of dramatic 
works and poems on various subjects. She was the 
daughter of Madame de Gomez, also a distinguished 
writer. Died in 1718. 

Saint-Ours, de, deh sAn’toor’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a 
Swiss painter, born at Geneva about 1756; died in 1809. 

Saint-Pard, de, deh san’par’, (PIERRE NICOLAS 
van Blotaque — van blo’tak’,) ABBE, born near Liege 
in 1734, studied in Paris, where he was appointed hon- 
orary canon. He wrote a number of religious works. 
Died in 1824 

Saint Paul, (the Apostle.) See PAuL, (SAINT.) 

Saint-Paul, de. See SaInrT-POL, DE. 

Saint-Paul, de, deh s4n’pdl’, (FRANCOIS PAUL Bar- 
LETTI,) a French scholar, born in Paris in 1734, became 
professor of belles-lettres at Segovia, in Spain, in 1770. 
He was the author of several educational works. Died 
in 1809. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saint-Pavin, de, deh san’pa’van’, (DENIS SANGUIN,) 
a French poet, born in Paris, was a priest or abbé. His 
works are chiefly sonnets, epistles, and epigrams. Died 
in 1670. 

Saint-Peravi, de, deh san’peh-r&’ve’, (JEAN NICo- 
LAS MARCELLIN GUERINEAU,) a French poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Janville in 1732; died in 1789. 

Saint-Pern, de, deh sAn’pérn’, (BERTRAND,) a 
French soldier, born in Brittany, was a friend and 
companion-in-arms of the famous Du Guesclin, He 
lived about 1330-60. 

Saint-Pern, de, (JuDES VINCENT,) MARQUIS, a 
French lieutenant-general, born in 1694, served in Flan- 
ders under Marshal Saxe, and subsequently in the Seven 
Years’ war. Died in 1761. 

Saint Philip, Marquis or. See BACCALAR Y SANNA. 

Saint-Pierre, de, deh sAn’pe-air’, (CHARLES IRE- 
NEE CasreEl,) a French writer and priest, born near 
Barfleur, in Normandy, in 1658, was a friend of Fon- 
tenelle. He was eccentric and eminently benevolent. 
It is said that he was the first who used the word dbven- 
Jaisance, (“beneficence.”) In 1695 he was admitted into 
the French Academy. He wrote a number of works on 
politics, morality, and political economy. His favourite 
hobby was a project to maintain perpetual peace by 
a congress or European Diet. Having censured the 
policy of Louis XIV. in his “ Polysynodie,” (1718,) he 
was expelled from the Academy. J. J. Rousseau ex- 
pressed the opinion that “he was an honour to his age 
and to his species.” Died in 1743. 

See D’ALEmbeERT, “Eloge de PAbbé de Saint-Pierre,’ 1775; 
ALLeTz, “ Réves d'un Homme de Bien, ou Vues utiles et praticables 
del’Abbé de Saint-Pierre,” 1775; Goumy, ‘Etudes sur la Vie de 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre,” 1861; Pre&vost-Parapor, “Eloge de 
l'Abbé de Saint-Pierre ;’ Mouinari, ‘“‘L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre,” 
1861. 
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Saint-Pierre, de, (EUsrACHE,) a noble citizen of 
Calais, who, as Froissart relates, when that city was 
besieged by Edward III. of England, offered himself 
with five others to the English, on condition that the 
rest of the inhabitants should be spared. 

See FrotssartT, ‘‘ Chronicles.” 


Saint-Pierre, de, (JAcqgurs Henri Bernardin— 
bér’nar‘dan’,) a celebrated French writer, was born at 
Havre on the roth of January, 1737. Having finished 
his studies with distinction at the College of Rouen, he 
entered the army as a military engineer, but he was soon 
after dismissed the service for an act of insubordination. 
He subsequently went to Russia, where he remained 
four years, employed as an engineer. Having returned 
to France in 1766, he obtained a commission as engineer 
for the Isle of France. After a residence of three years 
in that country, he set out in 1771 for Paris, where he 
resolved to devote himself to literature, and formed an 
intimacy with Rousseau and other distinguished writers 
of the time. He published in 1773 his ‘‘ Voyage to 
the Isle of France,” etc., and in 1784 his “Studies of 
Nature,” which was very favourably received. It was 
followed in 1788 by the charming tale of ‘‘ Paul and 
Virginia,” which passed rapidly through numerous edi- 
tions and was translated into the principal languages 
of Europe. Among his other works are “The Desires 
of a Solitary,” (“Les Vceux d’un Solitaire,” 1789,) 
“The Indian Cottage,” (1791,) “‘ Harmonies of Nature,” 
and “Essay on J. J. Rousseau.” Saint-Pierre enjoyed 
the patronage of Louis XVI, Joseph Bonaparte, and 
the emperor Napoleon. He died in January, 1814. He 
is regarded as one of the best prose writers of France, 
and his “ Paul and Virginia” is pronounced by a French 
critic not only the chef-d’euvre of the author, but one 
of the chefs-d’auvre of the language. He married a 
daughter of Pierre F. Didot, book-publisher of Paris, 
and had two children, named Paul and Virginie. 

See Louis Aimé-Martin, ‘‘ Vie de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre,” 
prefixed to his complete works, 12 vols., 1817-20, also, ‘* Mémoires 
sur la Vie de B. de Saint-Pierre,’’ 1826; Partin, ‘‘ Eloge de B. de 
Saint-Pierre,’’? 1816; SainreE-Beuve, “Portraits littéraires;’ A. 
Fieury, ‘‘ Vie de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre,’’ 1844; ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ North American Review” for July, 1821, 
(by A. H. Evererr ;) ‘‘ Monthly Review” for February and March. 
1816. 

Saint-Pol, de. See LUXEMBOURG, DE, (LOUIS.) 

Saint-Pol, de, deh san’pol’, (ANTOINE MONTBEYON,) 
a French marshal of the sixteenth century, was an ad- 
herent of the Guises, and took an active part in the 
wars of the League. He was treacherously assassin- 
ated by the Duke of Guise, son of Henry of Lorraine, 
about 1594. 

Saint-Pol or Saint-Paul, de, (FRANGoIs de Bour- 
bon-Vend6me—deh boor’bdn’ vén’dom’,) Comrr, a 
French soldier, born in Picardy in 1491, was a friend of 
the Count of Angouléme, afterwards Francis I., whom 
he accompanied in his principal military expeditions. 
Died in 1545. 

Saint-Prest or Saint-Prét, de, deh san’pra’, (JEAN 
Yves,) a French jurist, was director of the political 
academy founded at Paris in 1710 by M. de Torcy. He 
wrote for the pupils of this institution a ‘ History 
of the Treaties made between the Different European 
Powers, from the Reign of Henry IV. to the Peace of 
Nymwegen, in 1679.” Died in 1720. 

Saint-Priest, de, deh san’pre’ést’, (ALEXIS,) COUNT, 
a diplomatist and Jéttévateur, of French extraction, born 
at Saint Petersburg in 1805, was a nephew of Guillaume 
Emmanuel, noticed below. He was successively French 
ambassador to Brazil, Portugal, and Copenhagen be- 
tween 1833 and 1841. He wrote a “ History of the Fall 
of the Jesuits in the Eighteenth Century,” (1844,) ‘“ His- 
tory of the Conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou,” 
(1847,) which procured him admission to the French 
Academy in 1849, and ‘Diplomatic and Literary 
Studies,” (1850.) Died at Moscow in 1851. 

See De BaRAnTR, ‘‘ Notice sur M. Je Comte A. de Saint-Priest,”’ 
1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saint-Priest, de, (EMMANUEL LouIs MARIE Gui- 
gnard—sétn‘yar’,) VICOMTE, a general and diplomatist, 
born in Paris in 1789, was a son of Frangois Emmanuel, 
noticed below. He fought in the Russian army at Aus- 
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terlitz and Lutzen. He became French ambassador at 
Berlin in 1825, and was minister at Madrid from 1827 
to 1831. 

See De BarantTE, “ Etudes historiques et biographiques ;”’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Saint-Priest, de, (FRaANGors EMMANUEL,) COMTE, a 
French diplomatist and statesman, born at Grenoble in 
1735, was employed before the Revolution in important 
embassies to Portugal, Constantinople, and the Hague. 
He succeeded Villedeuil as secretary of state or minister 
of the interior in 1789, and resigned in December, 1790. 
Died in 1831, 

Saint-Priest, de, (GuILLAUME EMMANUEL,) CoMTE, 
son of the preceding, was born at Constantinople in 1776. 
Having entered the Russian service, he fought against 
the French at Austerlitz and in other engagements, and 
obtained the rank of general. He was mortally wounded 
at Rheims in 1814. 

Saint-Prix, sin’pre’, (JEAN AMABLE FOUCAULT,) a 

French actor, born in Paris in 1759; died in 1834. 

Saint-Prosper, de, deh san’pros’paik’, (AN'TOINE 
JEAN CASsE,) a French journalist and political writer, 
born in Paris in 1790; died in 1841. 

Saintrailles or Xaintrailles, de, deh san’tral or 
saNn‘tRa’ye, (POTON,) a French warrior, born about 1395, 
fought for Charles VII. against the English, and became 
marshal of France in 1454. Died in 1461. 

Saint-Rambert, de, deh san’ré6n’bair’, (GABRIEL,) 

_ a French philosopher of the school of Descartes, born 
at Pontarlier, was the author of “ Physical Explana- 
tions of the First Chapter of Genesis,” (1713.) Died 
about 1720. 
Saintré, de, deh san’tra’, written also Kaintré, 
(JEAN or JEHAN,) a brave French soldier, born at 
Venddme in 1320, distinguished himself at the battle 
of Poitiers, where he was severely wounded. Died 
in 1368. 
_ Saint-Réal, de, deh sAn’ra’4l’, (CESAR VICHARD, 
, sa/zar’ ve’shar’,) ABBE, a distinguished historical writer, 
born at Chambéry, in Savoy, in 1639. He published 
} 
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a treatise “‘On the Use of History,” (1671,) the his- 

torical romance of ‘‘Don Carlos,” (1672,) a ‘¢ History 

of the Spanish Conspiracy against the Republic of 

Venice in 1618,” (1674,) and several other works. He 

resided mostly in Paris, and was intimate with Hor- 

tense Mancini. Died in 1692. His work on the 
_ Conspiracy against Venice” was ranked among the 
_ chefs-@euvre of the French language by Voltaire, who 
says that “his style is comparable to that of Sallust.” 
(“Siecle de Louis XIV.”) A large part of this work 
is fictitious. 
; See F. pr Barotro, ‘‘ Memorie spettanti alla Vita di Saint-Real,’’ 
1788; Nictron, ‘Mémoires; Moréri, ‘Dictionnaire Histo- 
_ rique;” “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
Saint-Reéemy, de, deh san’ra’me’, (PIERRE SURIREY,) 
a French general, born about 1650, was the author of 
“Memoirs of Artillery.” Died in 1716. 

Saint-Ruth, san’riit’, a French general, and perse- 
cutor of the Huguenots, notorious for his cruelty. He 
was sent to Ireland in 1691 as commander-in-chief of 
_ the army which fought for James II., and was opposed 
_ by General Ginkell. He was defeated and killed at 
_ Aughrim in 1691. 

See Macautay’s “History of England,” vol. iv. 

Saint-Samson, de, deh san’sén’sdn’, (JEAN,) a 
_ French Carmelite monk and devotional writer, who 
_ became blind in infancy, was born at Sens in 1571 ; 

died in 1636. 

Saint-Saphorin, de, deh san‘s2’fo’rAn’, (ARMAND 
Francois Louts,) a French diplomatist, born in 1738, 
entered the service of Frederick V. of Denmark, who 
made him a privy councillor and conferred upon him 
other distinctions. Died in 1805. 

Saint-Silvestre, de, deh san‘sél’véstr’, (Jusre 
Lovis du Faure—dii for,) Marquis, a French lieu- 
tenant-general, born in Paris in 1627. He served under 
Turenne in 1672, and subsequently in the Spanish cam- 
paign of 1693. Died in 1719. 

Saint-Simon, de, deh san’se’mdn’, ( CHARLES 
FrANGoIs Vermandois de Rouvroy-Sandricourt 
—vér’m6n’dwa’ deh roo’vRwa/ s6n‘dre’koor’,) a French 


prelate, born in Paris in 1727, became Bishop of Agde 
and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
was executed in 1794, by order of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

Saint-Simon, de, (CLAUDE ANNE,) Marquis, a 
French commander, born in 1743, entered the Spanish 
service, and was created captain-general by Ferdinand 
VII. Died about 1820, 

Saint-Simon, de, (CLAUDE DE Rouvroy,) Duc, 
a French general, born in 1607, was the father of the 
famous writer of Memoirs. Died in 1693. 

Saint-Simon, de, (CLAUDE DE Rouvroy,) a French 
prelate, of noble family, born in Paris in 1695, became 
Bishop of Metz in 1733. Died in 1760. 

Saint-Simon, sant si’mon, de, | Fr. pron. deh san/- 
se’mdn’,] (CLAUDE HeEnrI,) Coun’, a famous French 
socialist and philosopher, born in Paris in October, 
1760, was a nephew of Charles Francois, Bishop of 
Agde, and a relative of the Duc de Saint-Simon. He 
was endowed with great energy of character. Having 
entered the army young, he served under Washington 
in the United States. After the end of the American 
war he passed several years in travel. He took little 
part in the French Revolution, but, in partnership with 
Count de Redern, speculated in confiscated property. 
They realized a large fortune; but Redern appropriated 
all of it except $30,000. Saint-Simon entertained or 
professed a conviction that his mission was to be a social 
reformer, for which he qualified himself by various 
studies. In 1801 he married Mademoiselle de Champ- 
grand, whom he divorced in 1802 because he wished to 
marry Madame de Staél; but she declined his offer. He 
soon dissipated his money in projects, experiments, etc. 
In 1807 he published an “ Introduction to the Scientific 
Labours of the Nineteenth Century.” With the aid 
of his disciple Augustin Thierry, he produced ‘“ The 
Reorganization of European Society,” (1814.) Among 
his most remarkable works is “New Christianity,” 
(‘‘ Nouveau Christianisme,” 1825,) in which he maintains 
that Christianity is progressive. His doctrines exerted 
great influence in France, and attracted many eminent 
disciples, among whom were Auguste Comte, Michel 
Chevalier, Hyppolite Carnot, and O. Rodrigues. He 
died in 1825. After his death, Bazard, Rodrigues, and 
Enfantin were chief priests of the Saint-Simonian sect, 
which was very numerous until divergent tendencies 
produced its dissolution. 

See VILLENAVE, ‘‘ Histoire du Saint-Simonisme,” 1847; G- 
Huszparp, “‘ Saint-Simon, sa Vie et ses Travaux,”’ 1857; LomMENIE, 
“*Galerie des Contemporains,”’ vol. x.; F. W. Carove, ‘* Der Saint- 
Simonismus,”’ etc., 1831 ; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Doc- 
trines of Saint-Simon,” in ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 
1831, (by SourHEy ;) ‘‘ Westminster Review” for July, 1863. 

Saint-Simon, de, (HENRI JEAN VICTOR DE Rou- 
vroy,) MARQUIS, a French general and statesman, born 
at Prereuil in 1782. He served under Marshal Ney in 
Spain, and, after the second restoration, was appointed 
minister-plenipotentiary to Copenhagen, (1820.) He 
was afterwards created lieutenant-general and senator, 
and obtained the grand cross of the legion of honour, 

Saint-Simon, de, (Louis DE Rouvroy,) Duc, a 
celebrated French writer and diplomatist, born in 1675. 
He entered the army at an early age, and took part in 
several important engagements under Marshal Luxem- 
bourg. At the court of Louis XIV., who had never 
regarded him with favour, Saint-Simon became a partisan 
of the Duke of Orléans and an opponent of the legiti- 
mate princes. He was also a zealous Jansenist and friend 
of Fénelon, After the death of the king he was appointed 
by the regent Orléans one of his council, and in 1721 was 
sent to Spain to negotiate the marriage of Louis XV. 
with the Infanta. Though unsuccessful in this affair, he 
was made a knight of the Golden Fleece, and obtained 
other distinctions. On the death of the regent, Saint- 
Simon applied himself to the composition of his “Mé- 
moires,” portions of which were first published in 1788. 
A complete edition came out in 1830, entitled “ Complete 
and Authentic Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon on 
the Age of Louis XIV. and the Regency,” (20 vols.) 
They are distinguished by great independence of thought 
and expression, fearless satire, and fine delineation of 
character, and rank among the most valuable and attract- 
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ive works of the kind. Anabridged English version was 
published by Bayle Saint John in 1857. Died in 1755. 

See A. LEFEvre-PonTatis, ‘‘ Discours sur la Vie et les GEuvres 
de Saint-Simon,” 1855; SAINTE-BeEuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi;”’ V. 
TremBeay, “‘ Biographie du Duc de Saint-Simon,”’ 1850; “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”? “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 
1832; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for November, 1857. 

Saint-Simon, de, (MaxIMILIEN HENRI,) MARQUIS, 
a French “ttérateur, born about 1720, was a brother of 
Charles Frangois, Bishop of Agde. He published sev- 
eral historical works, and translated Pope’s “ Essay on 
Man.” Died near Utrecht in 1799. 

Saint-Sorlin. See DESMARETS DE SAINT-SORLIN, 

Saint-Ursin, de, deh san’tiir’san’, (MARI&,) a French 
physician and medical writer, born at Chartres in 1763; 
died in 1818. 

Saint-Vallier, san’vale-a’, (JEAN DE POITIERS,) a 
French soldier of noble family, born in Dauphiné about 
1475, served in the Italian wars of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XIL. 

Saint-Venant, de, deh san’veh-nén’, MADAME, a 
French novelist, born in the eighteenth century; died 
in 1815. 

Saint-Victor, de, deh san’vék’tor’, (JACQUES BEN- 
JAMIN BINSSE,) COMYE, a French “¢térateur, born in 
1772. He published various works in prose and verse, 
and translated the Odes of Anacreon into verse, (1810.) 
Died in 1858. 

Saint-Vincens, de, deh san’vAn’s6n’, (ALEXANDRE 
JuLes ANTOINE Fauris—fo’réss’,) son of the following, 
was born at Aix in 1750. He made large additions to 
the valuable collection of medals formed by his father, 
and wrote numerous treatises on numismatics and the 
ancient monuments of France. Died in 1819. 

Saint-Vincens, de, (JULES FRaNGoIs PAUL Fau- 
RIS,) a French antiquary, born at Aix in 1718, published 
several treatises on numismatics. Died in 1798. 

Saint Vincent, EarLor. See Jervis, (JOHN.) 

Saint-Vincent, san’van’s6n’, (GREGORY,) a Flemish 
mathematician, born at Bruges in 1584, was a pupil of 
Clavius. His ‘“ Opus Geometricum Quadrature Circuli,” 
etc. (1647) is highly commended by Montucla. Died in 
1667. 

Saisset, sd/s\’, (EMILE EpMonp,) a French philo- 
sophical writer, born at Montpellier in 1814. He became 
in 1856 professor of the history of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne. Among his principal works is a complete 
history of skepticism, entitled ‘Atnésidéme,” (1840 5) 
he also contributed to the ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiques” and to other periodicals a number of 
philosophical essays of great merit. Died in 1863. 

See the ‘North British Review” for May, 1863. 

Saisseval, de, deh sas’v4l’, (CLAUDE Louts,) Mar- 
Quis, born in 1754, attained the rank of maréchal-de- 
camp in the French army. He wrote a number of 
treatises on politics and finance. Died about 1820. 

Saissy, sa’se’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a French surgeon 
and anatomist, born near Grasse, in Provence, in 1756; 
died in 1822. 

Saiva, si’va, written also Shaiva, the name applied 
by the Hindoos to the worshippers of Srva, which see. 

Saix, du, diisa, [Lat. Saxa’/nus,] (ANTOINE,) a Freneh 
ecclesiastic, born at Bourg in 1515, wrote several re- 
ligious and moral works. Died about 1579. 

Sakawee, (Sakawi,) s4-k4’wee, ? written also Sa- 
kkavi, an Arab writer of the fourteenth century, was the 
author of a “ History of Great Men from 1340 to 1383.” 


A 

SAK'TI or SHAK’ T7, written also SACTL. {modern 
Hindoo pron. stik’tee or shiik/tee,] a Sanscrit word de- 
noting ‘ power”’ or “ energy,” often applied in the Hindoo 
mythology to the wives or consorts of the chief deities ; 
or, to speak more definitely, the power of each of the 
male deities was supposed to be personified in his consort. 
Thus, Lakshmi was the Sakti (“ power” or “ energy”) of 
Vishnu ; Parvati or Kali was the Sakti of Siva; and so on. 

Sakya Muni or Sakya Singha. See GAauraMA. 

Sala, s4’/l4, (ANGIOLO,) an Italian chemist, born at 
Vicenza, flourished about 1610-40. He lived in Holland 
from 1613 to 1617, removed to Hamburg about 1620, 
and became physician to the Duke of Mecklenburg about 
1632. He wrote numerous chemical works, which were 
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highly commended by Haller. They were published 
collectively in 1647, under the title of “Opera Medico- 
Chymica.” 

See Hatter, ‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.’’ 

Sa/la, (Grorcr Aucusrus,) an English littévateur, 
born in London in 1827, has contributed numerous 
articles to “Household Words.”” Among his principal 
works are Twice round the Clock, or the Hours of 
the Day and Night in London,” (1859,) ‘The Badding- 
ton Peerage; a Story of the Best and Worst Society,” 
(1860,) “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” (3 vols., 1861,) 
“Quite Alone,” (3 vols., 1864,) “ My Diary in America 
in the Midst of War,” (2 vols., 1865,) and “Rome and 
Venice, with other Wanderings, 1866-67,” (1869.) 

Sala, (NIccoLO,) an Italian composer and writer on 
music, born at Naples about 1702. He produced “ Re- 
gole del Contrapunto pratico,” (1794.) Died in 1800. 

Sala, (VITALE,) an Italian painter, born near Cano in 
1803 ; died in 1835. 


Sala y Berart, s4’/l4 e ba-rart’, (GASPAR,) a Spanish > 


theologian and preacher, born at Saragossa; died in 
1670. 

Salaberry, de, deh s&/la’ba’re’, (CHARLES MARIE 
a’Yrumberry—de’rtin’bi’re’,) Come, a French roy- 
alist, born in Paris in 1766, became a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1815. He was afterwards as- 
sociated with Chateaubriand as editor of the “ Conser- 
vateur.” He published several political and historical 
works, and was a contributor to the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died in 1847. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Sal’a-din, [ Fr. pron. s4’14’dan’,| the common English 
and French form of Salah-ed-Deen or Salah-eddin 
—sa’lau ed-deen’, z.2. the “Integrity of the Faith,” [Lat. 
SALADI/NUS; It. SALADINO, s4-l4-dee’no,| I., (Malek- 
Nasir-Yoosuf, (or -Yousouf,) m@l’ek na/sir yoo’- 
soof,) a famous Sultan of Egypt, born at the castle of 
Tekrit, on the Tigris, in 1137, was a son of Aiyoob, a 
Koord, who had a high rank in the army of Noor-ed- 
Deen. In 1168 he became vizier of Egypt, then under 
Noor-ed-Deen. Saladin, however, refused to obey. him, 
and assumed the sovereign power. After the death of 
Noor-ed-Deen, (1173,) he made himself master of South- 
ern Syria. His ambitious efforts to extend his conquests 
soon brought him into collision with the Christians of 


Palestine, whom he defeated in the great battle of Tibe- | 
Jerusalem surrendered to | 


rias or Hitten in July, 1187. 


Saladin in October of the same year. His victorious 


progress was arrested by the armies of the third crusade, | 


led by Richard I. of England and Philip Augustus of 
France. The crusaders commenced in 1189 the memo- 


rable siege of Acre, which was defended by Saladin with | 


great valour, but was taken in July, 1191. 
the admiration even of his enemies by his chivalrous 
spirit and magnanimity. 
truce of three years. The former remained master of 
Jerusalem. He treated with humanity the numerous 
Christian prisoners that fell into his power. 


among whom his vast dominions were divided. 


See Asootrepa, “ Life of Saladin ;’’ Bouaprn, “ Saladini Vita et 
Res gest ;”” Marin, “‘ Histoire de Saladin,” 2 vols., 1763; Reinaun, - 
1824; A. ScHuLTens, ‘*Saladini | 


“Notice sur la Vie de Saladin,” By 
Vita,” 1755; Wet, ‘Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. in, ; Micuaup, 
“* History of the Crusades ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Saladin or Salah-ed-Deen II, Sultan of Aleppo 


born in 1229, was a great-grandson of the preceding. | 


His dominions were invaded by the Mongols, who took 
Aleppo in 1260. 
chief of the Mongols, in 1261. 


Saladin, sa’la’dan’, (Jean Baptiste MICHEL, ) a 
French lawyer, was a member of the Convention, (1792~ _ 
95,) and opposed the excesses of the Jacobins. Died | 


in 1813. 

Saladin, (NICOLAS JOSEPH,) a French mathematician, 
born at La Bassée in 1743. He became professor of 
mathematics and physics at Douai in 1792. Died in 
1829. 

Saladino. See SALADIN, 

Saladinus. See SALADIN. 
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He excited | 


In September, 1192, Saladin | 
and Richard. Coeur de Lion suspended hostilities by a | 


He died at | 
Damascus in March, 1193, leaving three or more sons, | 


Saladin was killed by Hoolagoo, the | 
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Salagny, de, deh s4/lan’ye’, (GEOFFROI,) a French 
jurist, born in 1316; died in 1374. 

Salah-ed-Deen, (or -eddin.) See SALADIN, 

Salai, s4-li’, or Salaino, s4-li/no, (ANDREA,) an 
Italian painter, of remarkable personal beauty, was born 
at Milan about 1475. He was a pupil of Leonardo da 
Vinci, whom he frequently served as a model. He pro- 
duced several admired works in the style of Da Vinci. 

See Vasarl, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Paint- 
ing in Italy.’’ 

Salamanca, s4-l4-m4n’k4, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 
dealer in prints, flourished at Rome about 1540-50. He 
published many engravings, and is supposed to have 
engraved a “ Pieta” of Michael Angelo. 

Salamee or Salami, s4-14’/mee, (Abool-Hassan- 
Mohammed,) an Arab poet, born at Bagdad in 915; 
died in 1002. 

Salamon, de, deh s&’la/mdn’, (Louts SIFREIN Jo- 
SEPH FONCROSE,) a French ecclesiastic, born at Carpen- 
tras in 1759, was appointed Bishop of Belley in 1817, 
and of Saint-Flour in 1823. Died in 1829. 

Salandri, s4-]4n/dree, (PELLEGRINO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Reggio in 1723. He wrote sonnets and other 
short poems, the style of which is said to be pure and 
elegant. Died in 1771. 

Salas, s4’lis, (GREGORIO FRANCISCO,) a Spanish pas- 
toral poet, born in Estremadura in 1740; died in 1808. 

Salat, s4’iét, (JAkos,) a German philosopher and 
Catholic priest, born at Abbtsgmiind in 1766. He be- 
came professor of moral philosophy at Landshut in 
1807, and published numerous works on philosophy, 
psychology, etc. Died in 1851. 

Salat, s4-l4t’, (Don Jos#,) a Spanish jurist and writer, 
born at Cervera in 1762; died about 1828. 

Salaville, s&la’vél’, (Jean Baprisrr,) a French 
writer, born at Saint-Léger in 1755, published an 
“Essay on Duelling,” and several political works. 
Died in 1832. 

Salaza, de, da s4-14’tha, (Casrro Luts,) historiogra- 
pher of Charles IL. of Spain, lived about 1680. He 
published, among other works, a “Genealogical History 
of the House of Silva,” (1685.) 

Salazar, de. See MENDOzA, DE, (PEDRO.) 

Salazar y Torres, de, da s4-l4-thar’ e tor’rés, (Au- 
GUSTIN,) a Spanish poet, born at Soria in 1642. He 
wrote comedies, one of which is entitled -“ Segunda 
Celestina,” and lyric poems. Died in 1675. 

Saldanha Oliveira e Daun, sAl-dan’y4 o-le-va’e-ra 
a down, (JoAo CaRLos,) DUKE oF, a Portuguese states- 
man and marshal, was born at Arinhaga about 1785. He 
was a grandson of the famous Marquis dé Pombal. In 
1825 he was appointed minister of foreign affairs, and 
subsequently minister of war under Dom Pedro. After 
the breaking out of the insurrection at Oporto, he 
became conjointly with Palmella commander-in-chief 
of the constitutional army. With the assistance of the 
Duke of Terceira, he gained several victories over the 
Miguelists in 1833. He was prime minister from 1851 
to June, 1856. Ile recovered power by a coup a’état in 
May, 1870. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Salden, sAl’/den, [ Lat. SaALpDE’Nus,] (WILLEM,) a 
Dutch theologian, was a native of Utrecht. He. pub- 
lished a number of learned works in Latin and Dutch. 
Died in 1694. 

Saldenus. See SALDEN. 

Saldern, von, fon s4l’/dérn, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH,) 
a Prussian general and skilful tactician, born in 1719, 
served in the Seven Years’ war. He published ‘In- 
fantry Tactics,” and other military works. Died in 1785. 

Sale, (GrorGE,) an English Orientalist, born in 1680. 
His principal work is an excellent English translation 
of the Koran, (1734,) with explanatory notes from the 
most approved commentators. He also contributed to 
the “Universal History” edited by Swinton and others, 
and to the “General Dictionary” published in London 

in 1734. Died in 1736. 

Sale, (Sir RobERT HENRY,) an eminent British gene- 
ral, born in 1782. He became a captain in 1806, and a 
major in 1813. After he had served many years in India, 
he gained distinction in the Afghan war, which began 
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about 1838, and became a major-general in 1840. He 
commanded the army which stormed the Khoord Cabool 
Pass in 1841, and defended Jelalabad in a long siege, 
from November, 1841, till April, 1842. For his conduct 
at the capture of Cabool he was knighted. He was killed 
in a battle against the Sikhs at Mookee in 1845. * 

Saleh-Ibn-Nahala. See SALIH-IBN-NAHALA. 

Salel, sa/Jél’, (HuGuEs,) a French poet and ecclesi- 
astic, born in 1504, was patronized by Francis I. 

Salemon or Salmon, s4l’/mdn’, (JEAN BAPYIsTE,) a 
French “ittévateur, born at Nancy in 1744; died in 1814. 

Salemon, s4-l4-mén’, or Salmon, s4l-mdén’, (Don 
MANUEL GONZALES,) a Spanish statesman, born at 
Cadiz in 1778, was employed in important missions to 
Portugal, France, and Saxony, and was appointed by 
Ferdinand VII., in 1830, first secretary of state, and 
minister of foreign affairs. Died in 1832. 

Salerne, s4/Jarn’, (FRANGoIS,) a French physician 
and naturalist, born at Orléans, translated Ray’s “ Orni- 
thology.” Died in 1760. 

Sales, de, deh sal, (CHARLES,) brother of the fol- 
lowing, was born at Thorens in 1625. In 1665 he was 
appointed by Louis XIV. Viceroy of Saint Christopher 
and the adjacent islands. He was killed in an engage- 
ment with the English in 1666. 

Sales, de, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) nephew of Saint 
Francis de Sales, born in Savoy in 1606, became Bishop 
and Prince of Geneva. He wrote “The Life of Saint 
Francis de Sales,” (in Latin and French,) and other 
works. Died in 1660. 

Sales, de, deh sal or s&’lés, [sometimes Anglicized 
in pron, as salz,] (Saint Francrs,) an excellent bishop 
and writer, born at Sales, in Savoy, on the 21st of 
August, 1567, was a son of the Count de Sales. He 
entered the College of the Jesuits, in Paris, in 1578, 
and studied Greek, with philosophy and theology. He 
afterwards studied law at Padua, where he also became 
a pupil of Antonio Possevino. Having resolved to 
renounce the world, he was. ordained a priest in 1593, 
and became not only an eloquent preacher but a model 
of humility and other Christian virtues. He was soon 


| employed as a missionary among the Calvinists of Ge- 


neva and Chablais, many of whom he is said to have 


converted. About 1602 he visited Paris and preached 
‘before Henry IV. He was appointed Bishop of Geneva 


in 1602. He enforced strict discipline, reformed the 
monasteries, and abounded in works of charity to the 
poor. In 1608 he published an ‘Introduction to a 
Religious Life,” which was highly esteemed. He was 
offered the dignity of a cardinal, but he declined it. 
Among the eminent persons converted by him was 
Marshal Lesdiguieres. He wrote, besides other works, 
a ‘Treatise on the Love of God,” (Traité de Amour 
de Dieu,” 1616.) He died at Lyons in December, 1622, 
and was canonized in 1665. 

See ‘‘ Histoire de Frangois de Sales,’’ by his nephew, CHARLES 
AUGUSTE DE SALES, 1634; JEAN PIERRE Camus, ‘‘Esprit de 
Saint-Francois de Sales,’ 1641; Lours DE LA Rivikrg, ‘‘ Vie de B. 
Francois de Sales,”’ 1634; Gatuizia, ‘‘ La Vita di S. Francesco de 
Sales,” 1711; Marsouuier, ‘‘ Vie de Saint-Francois de Sales,’’ 
1700, (and English version of the same, 1737;) RENSING, ‘‘ Lebens- 
geschichte des heiligen Franz von Sales,’’ 1818. 

Sales, de, (Louis,) a Catholic theologian, born in 
Savoy in 1564, was a cousin of the celebrated Saint 
Francis de Sales, Died in 1625. 

Sales, de, (Louts,) ComrsE, a brother of Saint Fran- 
cis de Sales, was born in Chablais in1577. He served 
as general of the army of the Duke of Savoy. His 
character is represented as excellent, Died in 1654. 

See Burrrer, “‘ Vie de Louis de Sales,” 1718. 


Salfi, sal’fee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian philosopher 
and /zttérateur, born at Cosenza, in Calabria, in 1759. 
He became professor of history and philosophy at Milan 
in 1800, and subsequently of public Jaw. He published 
a number of dramas, among which are “‘ Medea,” “ Ido- 
meneo,” and “Saul,” and critical essays, and wrote a 
continuation of Ginguené’s “ Literary History of Italy,” 
(1834.) He was also a contributor to the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died near Paris in 1832. 

See ANGELO Rewzt, “‘ Mémoire sur la Vie politique et littéraire de 


F. Salfi,’’ 1832; L. Greco, “‘ Vita letteraria ossia Analisi delle Opere 
di F. Salfi,”? 1839. 
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Salgues, salg, (JACQUES BARTHELEMy,) a French 
littérateur and journalist, born at Sens about 1760. 
Among his works is “ Memoirs towards the History of 
France under Napoleon,” (9 vols., 1814-28.) Died in 
1830. 

Salian, si/le’6n’, (JACQUES,) a French Jesuit, born in 
1557, was rector of the College of Besangon. He wrote 
“Ecclesiastical Annals,” (in Latin.) Died in 1640. 

Salicet. See SALICEro. 

Saliceti, s4-le-cha’tee, (AURELIO,) an Italian jurist, 
born in the Abruzzo in 1804, filled several important 
offices under the government. 

Saliceti, [Fr. pron. s#le’sa’te’,] (CHRISTOPHE,) born 
at Bastia, in Corsica, in 1757, was a deputy to the French 
National Convention in 1792, and voted for the death of 
the king. He was subsequently a member of the Coun- 
ci! of Five Hundred, and minister of war at Naples under 
Joseph Bonaparte. Died in 1809. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Saliceto, s4-le-cha’to, [Lat. PLacenri/Nus; Fr. 
SALIcE?, s&/le’sa’,] (GUGLIELMO,) an Italian physician, 
born at Piacenza, was the author of a treatise “On Sur- 
gery,” (1476,) and other medical works, in Latin, which 
were highly esteemed in his time. The celebrated Lan- 
franc was one of his disciples. Died in 1280. 

Salieri, s4-le-a’/ree, (ANTONIO,) a celebrated Italian 
composer, born at Legnano, in the Venetian States, in 
1750. He studied under Gassmann at Vienna, where 
he made the acquaintance of Gluck, at whose request 
he composed the opera of ‘‘ Les Danaides,” for the Royal 
Academy of Music in Paris. This work was received 
with the greatest favour, and was followed by “ La Grotta 
de Trofonio,” “Tarare,” “Assur Roi d’Ormus,” and 
other popular operas. Died in 1825. 

See Moset, “‘ Life and Works of Salieri,’’ (in German,) 1827; 
Frtis, ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Saliés or Saliez, de, deh sa’le-A’, (ANTOINETTE 

— . 
SALVAN,) a French authoress, born at Alby in 1638. 
Her works comprise poems, historical romances, and 
religious essays. Died in 1730. 

Salignac, de, deh sa‘lén’yak’, (BERTRAND,) a French 
diplomatist, was a great-uncle of the illustrious Fenelon. 
He was ambassador at London from 1572 to 1575, and 
was afterwards sent on a mission to Madrid by Henry 
IV. Died in 1599. 

SAlih-Ibn-Nahala, s4’/lin ib’n n¥’h4-14, sometimes 
written Salih- (or Saleh-) Ben-Bahleh, a celebrated 
physician of Bagdad, lived in the reign of Haroun-al- 
Raschid. According to Abulpharagius, (Aboolfaraj,) he 
was a native of India. 

Salimbeni, s4-lém-ba/nee, written also Salimbene, 
(ARCANGIOLO,) an eminent Italian painter, born about 
1536, was a native of Sienna. 

Salimbeni, (VENTURA,) a painter, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Sienna in 1557. He executed a 
number of fine frescos at Rome. Among his works is 
“Abraham and the Angels.” He is sometimes called 
BEVILACQUA, after his patron the cardinal of that name. 
Died in 1613. 

See. Lanzi, “History of Painting in Italy; Ticozzt, ‘‘ Dizio- 
nario. 

Salinas, de, da si-lee/n4s, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish 
musician and writer on the theory of music, was born at 
Burgos about 1512, and was blind from his infancy. He 
published in 1577 his celebrated treatise “De Musica,” 
in seven books. Died in 1590. 

Salinas y Cordova, de, da s4-lee’nas e kor’do-v4, 
(BONAVENTURA,) a Franciscan monk, born at Lima, in 
Peru, became vicar-general of his order for the provinces 
of New Spain, Florida, and the Philippines. Died in 
1653. His brother Dirco was historiographer of his 
order in South America. 

Sal-i-na’tor, (M. Livius,) a Roman general, was 
consul with L. Aimilius Paulus in 219 B.c. He was 
again elected consul in 207, as a colleague of C. Claudius 
Nero, who was his persona] enemy. The consuls, how- 
ever, co-operated in opposing the Carthaginian invaders, 
and gained a decisive victory over Hasdrubal on the 
Metaurus, (207 B.C.) He became censor in 204 B.c. 
and put a tax on salt: hence his surname SaLinaTor, — 


Salins, de, deh sain’, (HuGuEs,) a French phy- 
sician and antiquarian writer, born at Beaune in 1632; 
died in 1710. 

Salio, s4’le-o, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian /ttérateur, born 
at Padua in 1700. His principal work is a sacred poem 
on the Messiah. Died in 1737. 

Salis, de, deh s&’léss’, (CHARLES ULYsSSE,) a Swiss 
writer, born at Marschlins in 1728. He was appointed 
French minister for the Grisons in 1768. He published 
several historical works. Died in 1800. 

Salis, de, deh si‘léss’, (RopoLPHE ANTOINE Hv- 
BERT,) BARON, born in 1732, entered the French service, 
and obtained the rank of maréchal-de-camp. Died in 
1807. 

Salis, de, (TArius RopOLPHE GILBERT,) a French 
royalist, born in Lorraine in 1752, became a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies for Ardennes. Died in 1820. 

Salis, de, (ULyssE,) BARON, a Swiss soldier and 
writer, born in 1594, distinguished himself at the siege 
of La Rochelle and in other important engagements. 
He died in 1674, leaving a collection of ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
written in Italian, which are highly commended by 
Haller. 

Salisbury, EARL or. 

Salisbury, (JOHN oF,) THE ELDER. 
SALISBURY. 

Salisbury, saulz’ber-e, (JOHN OF,) THE YOUNGER, 
an English Jesuit, born about 1575, translated several 
religious works into Welsh. Died in 1625. 

Salisbury, MARQuis or. See CRANBORNE. 

Salisbury, (RICHARD ANTHONY,) an English bot- 
anist, born in 1762, contributed a number of treatises 
to the ‘‘ Acts” of the Linnzan Society, of which he 
was a member. 

Salisbury or Salesbury, saulz’ber-e, ? (WILLIAM,) 
a Welsh writer, born in Denbighshire, published a 
“Dictionary in English and Welsh,” (1547,) and assisted 
Bishop Davies in translating the New Testament into 
Welsh. He also translated into that language the Lit- 
urgy of the Church of England. 

Salis-Seewis, s4’lis sa/Wis or si/léss’ sa’véss/, (Jo- 
HANN GAUDENZ,) BARON, born at Malans, (or Seewis,) 
in Switzerland, in 1762, published a collection of lyric 
poems, (in German.) He was an intimate friend of the 
poet Matthisson. Died in 1834. 


See LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Salis-Soglio, von, fon sA/léss sdl’yo, (JOHANN UL- 
RIC,) a general, born at Chur, Switzerland, in 1790. He 
commanded the army of the Susderbund—z.e. the league 
formed by the seven Roman Catholic cantons—in 1847. 
He was reduced to subjectionin November of that year. 
Died in 1855. 

Sallé, sala’, (JAcQuES ANTOINE,) a French jurist, 
born in Paris in 1712, was the author of “Spirit of the 
Statutes of Louis XV.,” and other legal works. Died 
in 1778. F 

Salle, de la, deh 14 s4l, (JEAN BaprisTr,) a French 
ecclesiastic, born at Rheims in 1651, was founder of the 
Institution of Brethren of the Christian Schools, having 
for its object the gratuitous instruction of the poor. Died 
in 1719. 

Salle, de la, (PHILIPPE,) an ingenious French artisan 
and mechanician, born at Seyssel in 1723. He obtained 
in 1783 a gold medal for his improvements in the silk- 
loom. Died in 1804. 

Salle de Létang, de la, deh 1% s4l deh 1a’tén’, (Sr- 
MON PHILIBERT,) a French agricultural writer, born at 
Rheims about 1700; died in 1765. 

Salle, La. See La SALLE, 

Sallengre, s4l-léng’creh, ? (ALBERT HENDRIK,) a 
Dutch writer, born at the Hague in 1694. He pub- 
lished, among other works, a “ New Treasury of Roman 
Antiquities,” (3 vols., 1716-19,) and was a contributor 
to the “Literary Journal of the Hague.” He died in 
1723, leaving a ‘‘ History of the United Provinces for 
the Year 1621,” which came out in 1728. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Sallengros, sa’lén’gro’, (A. BENofr FRANGOIS,) a 
French Jacobin, was a deputy to the National Conven- 
tion in 1792, and voted for the death of the king. Died 
about 1816. 


See CECIL, (ROBERT.) 
See JOHN OF 
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Salles, sal, (EUSEBE FRANGOIS,) a French physician 
and Oriental scholar, born at Montpellier in 1799. He 
was appointed in 1835 professor of Arabic at Marseilles. 
Among his principal works “are a ‘‘ General History 
of Legal Medicine,” ‘“ Peregrinations in the East,” and 
“General History of the Human Races, or Ethnographic 
Philosophy.” 

Salles, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French revolutionist and 
member of the National Convention. During the trial 
of the king he voted for the appeal to the people, which 
he was the first to propose. He was executed at Bor- 
deaux in 1794. 

‘Salles, de, deh s&l, (CHARLES MARIE,) COMTE, a 
French general, born about 1804. He commanded a 
division at Sebastopol in May-September, 1855. Died 
in 1858. 

Sallet, von, fon s4/1a’, (FRIEDRICH,) a German poet 
and ltlérateur, of French extraction, born at Neisse, in 
Silesia, in 1812. His principal work, entitled ‘ Laien- 
evangelium,” is a poem in praise of Pantheism. Died 
in 1843. 

Sallier, s@le-4’, (CLauDE,) a French _philologist, 
born at Saulieu in 1685. In 1719 he succeeded Sarrazin 
as professor of Hebrew in the Royal College, and was 
afterwards appointed keeper of the manuscripts in the 
Royal Library. He was elected tothe French Academy 
in 1729, and was a member of the Royal Societies of 
London and Berlin. His works are chiefly critical and 
antiquarian treatises. Died in 1761. 

Sallier-Chamont, si/le-4/ sha’mdn’, (GuI MARIE,) 
a French writer, born about 1750. He was appointed 
in 1814 master of requests, and chevalier of the legion 
of honour, Died about 1840. 

Sallin, saan’, (Maurice,) a Savoyard artist, skilled 
in sculpture and engraving, born in 1760; died in 1809. 

Sallior, sa’le’or’, (MARIE FRANGOIS,) a French poli- 
tician and writer, born at Versailles about 1740; died 
in 1804. 

Sallo, de, deh s4’lo’, (DENTS,) Sieur de La Coudraye, 
born in Paris -in 1626, is called the founder of modern 
literary journals. He brought out in 1665, conjointly 
with other writers, the “Journal des Savants,” which 
was at first very successful, but subsequently gave great 
offence by the freedom and severity of its criticisms. 
The Abbé Gallois afterwards became editor of the 
“ Journal,” which was continued till 1792. Died in 1669. 

See Moréri, “ Dictionnaire Historique;’’? NicEron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 

Sal’lust, [Lat. SALLus’rius; Fr. SALLUSTE, s¥’liist’; 
It. SALLUSTIO, s4l-loos’te-o,] (or, more fully, Caius Sal- 
lustius Crispus,) a celebrated Roman historian, who 
was born of a plebeian family at Amiternum in 86 B.c. 
He was elected tribune of the people in 52 B.c., and was 
expelled from the senate by the censors in 50 for alleged 
immoral conduct. He was a partisan of Cesar in the 
civil war. In the year 47 he obtained the office of prztor, 
and accompanied Czesar in his African campaign. He 
was appointed governor of Numidia by Cesar in 46 B.C. 
According to Dion Cassius, he enriched himself by the 
oppression and plunder of the people of that province. 
After the death of Julius Cesar he returned to Rome, 
and built a sumptuous palace on the Quirinal, with 
large gardens, still called Horti Sallustiani. Having 
retired from public life, he devoted his latter years to 
literary pursuits. He died in 34 B.c. The scandalous 
charges against the character of Sallust, made by several 
ancient and modern writers, may have been true, but, in 
the opinion of some of the best critics, they are far from 
having been established by any decisive evidence. He 
was much influenced by party spirit, and probably 
hated the aristocratic party more than he loved the ple- 
beians. Sal lust wrote a ‘History of the Conspiracy of 
Catiline,” (“ Bellum Catilinarium,”) and a “ History of 
the War between the Romans and Jugurtha,” (“ Bellum 
Jugurthinum.”) The speeches which he ascribes to 
Cato, Cesar, and others in his histories, though proba- 
bly expressed in the language of Sallust, give us, there 
is reason to believe, the substance of what was said by 
those eminent men. He also wrote a history of Rome 
for the period included between 78 and.66 B.c., which 
is lost. ‘The ancient critics,” says Macaulay, “placed 


Sallust in the same rank with Livy ; and unquestionably 
the small portion of his works which has come down to 
us is calculated to give a high opinion of his talents. 
But his style is not very pleasant ; and his most power- 
ful work, the account of the conspiracy of Catiline, has 
rather the air of a clever party pamphlet than that of a 
history.” (Essay on History in the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,” 1828.) 

See Des Brossss, ‘‘ Vie de Salluste ;?? D. W. Motter, ‘‘De C. 
Sallustio,” 1684; Murer, “‘C. Sallustius, oder historische Un- 
tersuchung,”’ etc., 1817; F. D. Gervacu, ‘‘ Ueber den Geschichts- 
schreiber C. Sallustius Crispus,’”? 1831; E. C. pe GERLACHE, 
“ Btudes sur Salluste,’’ etc., 1847; BREGOLINI, “Vita co) Doreh| al 
Sallustio,’? 1802; “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’ “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for February, 1846. 


Salluste, the French for SALLUST, which see. 

Sallustio. See SALLusr. 

Sallustius. See SALLUST. 

Sal-lus’ti-us or Salus/tius, surnamed THE PHTLOSO- 
PHER, a Roman officer, and a pagan, was pretorian pre- 
fect under the emperor Julian. He dissuaded the latter 
from persecuting the Christians. He is supposed to 
have been the author of an extant work ‘‘On the Gods 
and the World.” 

Sallustius, a Cynic philosopher, born in Syria, lived 
probably between 450 and 500 A.D. He gained distinc- 
tion as an orator. 

Sallus’tius Cris’pus, (Cartus,) a Roman knight and 
courtier, was a grand-nephew of Sallust the historian, 
whose large fortune he inherited. He was a man of 
superior talents. for public affairs, and became one of the 
most favoured and influential advisers of Augustus. He 
also obtained the confidence of Tiberius. Died in 20 A.D. 

Salm, s4lm, a French general, born in the depart- 
ment of Vosges in 1768, served under Pichegru in 1794, 
and subsequently in Italy and Spain. He was mortally 
wounded at the siege of Olivo, in 1811. 

Salmanasar. See SHALMANESER. 

Salmasius, sal-ma’she-us, (CLAupIuS,) [Fr. CLAUDE 
DE SAUMAISE, kldd deh so “maz’,| a celebrated French 
scholar, born at Sémur in 1588. He is said to have 
written Latin and Greek verses and to have read Pin- 
dar at the age of ten. While pursuing his studies in 
Paris, he acquired the friendship of Casaubon, by whom 
he was induced to become a Protestant. He subse- 
quently studied at Heidelberg, where he became ac- 
quainted with Gruter, to whom he dedicated his edition 
of Florus, published in 1609. This was succeeded by 
his “ Historiz Augustze Scriptores Sex,” (1620,) a con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘ Twelve Ceesars” of Suetonius; edi- 
tions of Tertullian’s ‘ De Pallio,” of Achilles Tatius, and 
other classics. His greatest work is entitled ‘ Plinianze 
Exercitationes in C. J. Solini Polyhistoria,” (2 vols., 1629.) 
The immense and varied learning displayed in this 
production raised his reputation to the highest point, 
and he received invitations from several princes of 
Europe to settle in their respective countries. In 1632 
he became honorary professor at Leyden, where he con- 
tinued chiefly to reside till he visited Sweden in 1650 at 
the invitation of Queen Christina. At the request of 
Charles II., then in Holland, Salmasius wrote his “ De- 
fensio Regia pro Carolo I.,” (1649,) being a defence 
of monarchy and of the king Charles I., who had just 
been put to death. This called forth Milton’s celebrated 
reply entitled ‘‘ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano,” which 
Salmasius was about to answer, when he died, in 1653. 

“But the greatest,” says Hallam, “in this province of 
literature [philolog y] was Claude Saumaise, best known 
in the Latin form Salmasius, whom the general suffrage 
of his compeers placed at ‘their head. An incredible 
erudition, so that it was said what Salmasius did not 
know was beyond the bounds of knowledge,—a memory 
such as none but those great scholars of former times 
seem to have possessed,—a life passed, naturally enough, 
in solitary labour,—were sufficient to establish his fame 
among the learned.” (“Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”’) 

See A. Cutment, ‘‘ Vita Salmasii,’’ or ‘‘ Vie de Saumaise,’’ 1656; 
Mover “* Dictionnaire Historique ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale 

Salm-Dyck, salm‘dék’, (CONSTANCE MARIE,) PRIN- 
CESS OF, a French poetess and miscellaneous writer, 
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whose original name was THEts, born at Nantes in 1767, 
was the author of the lyric tragedy of ‘ Sappho,” set to 
music by Martini, “Epistle to Women,” ‘“ Eulogy on 
Lalande,” and “My Political and Literary Reminis- 
cences,” (1833.) Died in 1845. 

See Micuer Brrr, “ Notice sur la Princesse de Salm;’’ A. Mon- 
tTEmoNnrT, ‘‘ Notice sur la Princesse de Salm-Dyck,”’ 1845; “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Salmeggia, sal-méd’j4, (ENEA,) an Italian painter, 
surnamed IL TALPINO, was a native of Bérgamo, He 
studied at Rome under Raphael, and became one of his 
most successful imitators. Among his best productions 
are the altar-pieces in the churches of Santa Marta and 
Santa Grata at Bérgamo. He wrote a “ Treatise on 
Painting.” Died in 1626, at an advanced age. 

See Lanz1, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Salmeron, s4l-ma-rén’, (ALFONSO,) a Spanish Jesuit, 
born at Toledo in 1515, was one of the chief disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola. He published several theological works, 
and hada prominent part in founding the order of Jesuits, 
He was one of the orators of the Council of Trent, to 
which he was sent by Pope Paul III. Died in 1585. 

See Rrpapeneira, “ Vita Salmeronis;’? N. AnTronio, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Hispana Nova.” 

Salmeron, (CRISTOVAL GARCIA,) a Spanish painter, 
born at Cuenca in 1603; died in 1666. 

Salm-Kyrburg, de, deh silm-kér’biir’, (FREDERIC 
ERNEST OTTO,) PRINCE, born in Paris in 1789, served 
in the army of Napoleon in the campaign of 1807, and 
afterwards in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Died in 1835. 

Salmon, s4l/mdn’, (FRANGOIS,) a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, born in Paris in 1677, published a “ Treatise on 
the Study of the Councils,” (1724.) Died in 1736. 

Salmon, (JEAN,) surnamed Maicrer (ma’gra’) or 
Macri’/Nus, a French scholar, born at Loudun in 1490, 
was the author of Latin odes, which were highly esteemed 
in his time. Died in 1557. His son CHARLES was like- 
wise noted for his learning, and was preceptor to Cathe- 
rine of Bourbon, sister of Henry IV. He perished in 
the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, in 1572. 

Salmon, (Louis ADOLPHE,) a French engraver, born 
in Paris in 1806. Among his works are plates after 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Da Vinci. 

Salmon, s4/mon, (NATHANIEL,) an English divine 
and antiquary, born in Bedfordshire. He published a 
“History of Hertfordshire,” “Survey of the Roman 
Stations in Britain, according to the Roman Itinerary,” 
(1721,) “Survey of the Roman Stations in the Midland 
Counties,” (1726,) “ Antiquities of Surrey,” (1736,) and 
other works. Died in 1742. 

Salmon, (RoBERT,) an English mechanician, born in 
Warwickshire in 1763; died in 1821. 

Salmon, (THomas,) brother of Nathaniel, noticed 
above, was the author of “The Chronological Histo- 
rian,” “Examination of Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times,” and other similar works. Died about 1745. 

Salmon, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English empiric, 
published ‘A Universal Herbal,” ‘‘Compendium of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic,” and several other works. 
Died in 1700. 

Salmonée. See SALMONEUS. 

Sal-mo/netis, [Gr. Zadwoveic ; Fr. SALMONEE, sal’- 
mo‘na’,| in classic mythology, a son of AZolus, a brother 
of Sisyphus, and a king of Elis. The poets relate that he 
claimed divine honours, imitated thunder and lightning 
by driving his chariot over a brazen bridge, and by 
throwing burning torches, etc., for which impiety he was 
killed by a thunderbolt from Jupiter. 

See Vira, ‘“ Aneid,” book vi., 585. 

Salm-Reifferscheidt, s4lm ri/fer-shit’, (NICHOLAS,) 
Count, a distinguished general in the Austrian service, 
was present at the battle of Pavia, and took prisoner the 
French king, Francis I. In 1530 he defended Vienna 
against the Turks under Solyman IL, but he was mor- 
tally wounded during the last attack. 

Salm-Salm, s4lm salm, (FELIx,) Prrncr, was born 
of a distinguished Austrian family, December 28, 1828. 
In 1862 he married Mademoiselle Le Clerq, of New 
York, which act offended his family and caused his 
exclusion from the Austrian court. He served with 
distinction in the Federal army during the civil war, 
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towards the close of which he was made post-commander 
at Atlanta. He accompanied Maximilian to Mexico in 
1864, and was appointed by him aide-de-camp and chief 
of his household. After the downfall and death of Maxi- 
milian, to whom he remained faithful to the last, he re- 
turned to Europe. Having entered the Prussian service, 
as major in the fourth regiment of grenadiers, he was 
killed at the battle of Gravelotte, August 16-17, 1870. 

Salnove, de, deh s&l’nov’, (ROBER?,) a French writer 
on the art of hunting, was a favourite at the court of 
Louis XIII. His principal work is entitled “ Vénerie 
royale,” (1655.) 

Sa-lo’/me, [Gr. 2aAeuy,] an artful and cruel woman, 
who was a sister of Herod the Great. By calumnious 
accusations she induced Herod to put to death her own 
husband, Josephus, and Mariamne the wife of Herod. 
Died about 12 A.p. 

Salomon, the French for SoLomon, which see. 

Salomon, s#’/lo’mén’, (FRANCOIS HeENRI,) a French 
littérateur of little merit, born at Bordeaux in 1629, be- 
came a member of the French Academy in 1646, having 
for his competitor the great Corneille. Died in 1670. 

Sal’o-mon or Sol/o-mon, (FREDERICK,) a general, 
born in Prussia in 1826. He emigrated to the United 
States, and worked as an engineer in Wisconsin before 
the civil war. He was appointed a_ brigadier-general 
about July, 1862. 

Salomon, sa’lo-mon’, (GOTTHOLD,) a Jewish theo- 
logian and preacher at Hamburg, born in 1784, wrote 
commentaries on the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 

Salomon, (JOHANN PETER,) a celebrated German 
composer and violinist, born at Bonn in 1745. After 
visiting Berlin and Paris, he settled in London, where 
he began about 1790 a series of subscription concerts, 
for which Haydn produced his twelve grand symphonies, 
generally known as “composed for Salomon’s Concerts.” 
Haydn’s oratorio of ‘The Creation” was brought out 
in 1798 by Salomon at the Opera concert-room. Died 
in 1815. 

Sal’o-mon8, (DAvID,) a Jewish magistrate and states- 
man, born in London in 1801. He was elected to Par- 
liament for Greenwich in 1851, and in 1855 became 
lord mayor of London, being the first Jew who had 
ever filled that office. 

Sal-o-ni/na, (PUBLIA LICINIA JULIA CORNELIA,) a 
Roman empress, was the wife of Gallienus, to whom 
she was married about 240 A.D. Died about 268. 

Sa-lo/ni-us, a French prelate of the fifth century, was 
the son of the Bishop of Lyons. 

Salornay, de, deh s&’lor’nd’, (JEAN,) a French eccle- 
siastic, who became Bishop of Macon. Died about 1445. 

Salt, (HENRY,) an English antiquary and savant, born 
in Yorkshire, accompanied in 1802 Lord Valentia as 
secretary and draughtsman on an expedition to Egypt, 
Abyssinia, and Hindostan. He discovered the cele- 
brated inscription at Axoom, in Abyssinia, and gave 
an accurate description of the grand obelisk and other 
monuments of that city. About 1815 he was appointed 
English consul in Egypt, where he prosecuted his anti- 
quarian researches, and was treated with distinguished 
favour by Mehemet Alee. He died in 1827, while en- 
gaged on a work relating to Egyptian antiquities and 
hieroglyphics. He had previously published a splendid 
atlas of engravings, entitled “Twenty-Four Large Views 
taken in Saint Helena, the Cape, Abyssinia, Egypt, 
etc.,” (1809,) and an “Account of a Voyage to Abys- 
sinia, and Travels in the Interior of that Country,” (1814.) 


See J. J. Hatt, ‘‘The Life and Correspondence of H. Salt,’’ 
1834; ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for December, 1814, and January, 1815. 


Sal/ter, (SAMUEL,) an English divine and Greek 
scholar, was born at Norwich. He became rector of 
Saint Bartholomew, London, in 1756, and master of the 
Charter-House in 1761. He was one of the writers of 
the “ Athenian Letters.” (See YORKE, CHARLES.) Died 
in 1778. 

Salt/marsh, (JoHN,) an English divine, born in York- 
shire, wrote several treatises in favour of Antinomianism, 
which were replied to by Gataker. Died in 1647. 

Sal’ton-stall, (GurDoN,) an American Presbyterian 
divine, born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1666, was 
elected Governor of Connecticut in 1707. Died in 1724. 
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Saltonstall, (Levererrr,) LL.D., an American jurist, 
and member of Congress, a relative of the preceding, 
was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, about 1782. He 
served in Congress from 1839 to 1843. Died at Salem 
in 1845. 

Saltoun, sAal’toon or sAl’ton, (ALEXANDER GEORGE 
FRASER,) LorbD, a British general, born probably in 
Scotland in 1785. He served in the Peninsula, 1803- 
13, and distinguished himself in the defence of Hougou- 
mont, near Waterloo, in June, 1815. Died in 1853. 

Saluces. See SaLuzzo. 

Saluces, de, deh s@‘liis’, (DIEUDONNEE,) Countess 
of Revel, an Italian poetess, born at Turin in 1774, 
wrote both in French and Italian. Her principal work 
is entitled “‘ Hypatia,” (“ Ippazia,” 1817.) Died in 1840. 

Salutato. See CoLuccio. 

Saluzzo di Menusiglio, s4-loot’so de ma-noo- 
sél’yo, [Fr. SaLucess, s@’liis’,] (GrusEpPE ANGELO,) 
Count, an Italian chemist and general, born at Sa- 
luzzo in 1734. He made discoveries in gases, and was 
one of the founders of the Academy of Sciences of 
Turin, for which he wrote several able memoirs. Died 
in 1810. 

See Grassi, “‘ Elogio storico del Conte G. A. Saluzzo di Menu- 
siglio,’’ 1813. 

Salva, sal’v4, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish physician, born 
at Tortosa in 1747, was the first to introduce inoculation 
into Cataloitia. He published several medical and sci- 
entific works. Died about 1808. 

Salva y Perez, s4l’v4 e pa/réth, (Don VINCENTE,) a 
learned Spanish bookseller of recent times, was a native 
of Valencia. He became professor of Greek at the 
University of Alcala. He published editions of Men- 
doza’s ‘‘ History of the Wars of Granada,” and other 
standard works in Spanish, and a translation of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, with notes. Died in 1851. 

Salvador, sal’/va’dor’, (Joseru,) a French writer, of 
Jewish extraction, born at Montpellier in 1796, pub- 
lished a treatise “On the Law of Moses, or the Reli- 
gious and Political System of the Hebrews,” and other 
works. 

Salvador, sal-v4-pdr’, (JUAN,) born at Barcelona in 
1683, wrote a number of botanical treatises, (still in 
manuscript.) Died in 1726. His brother JosE was also 
a distinguished botanist and anatomist, and was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Academy of Spain. Died in 
1771. The genus Salvadora was named in honour of 
this family of naturalists, who rendered great service to 
botanical science in Spain. 

Salvador y Bosca, sal-va-pdr’ e bos’ka, (Don 
Juan,) a Spanish botanist, born in Catalonia in 1598, 
was the father of the preceding. Died in 1681. 

Salvador y Pedrol, sal-va-pdr’ e pa-DRdI’, (JAYME,) 
son of Don Juan Salvador, the first of that name, was 
born at Barcelona in 1649. He enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion as a naturalist, and was a friend of Tournefort, 
Boerhaave, and other eminent savants. Died in 1740. 

Salvandy, de, deh s4l’van’de’, (NARCISSE ACHILLE,) 
ComTE, a French statesman and /:¢térateur, was born at 
Condom in 1795. He became master of requests in 
the State Council in 1819, having previously published 
* The Coalition and France,” and other political pam- 
phlets. He was elected to the French Academy in 1835, 
and was minister of public instruction from April, 1837, 
to March, 1839. Among his principal works are ‘‘ Don 
Alonzo, or Spain,” a political romance, (1824,) a ‘“ His- 
tory of Poland before and under the Reign of John 
Sobieski,” (3 vols., 1827-29,) and “Sixteen Months, or 
the Revolution of 1830.” Died in 1856. 

See L. pz LomeEnte, “‘ M. de Salvandy, parun Homme de Rien,”’ 


1841; CHARLES Rosin, “ Biographie de M. de Salvandy,’’ 1848; 


“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 


June, 1832. 

Salvemini. See CASTILLON, DE. 

Salverte, sal/vért’, (ANNE JoSEPH EusEBE BACON- 
NIERE,) a French /:ttérateur and statesman, born in 
Paris in1771. He became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies for the department of Seine in 1828, and 
voted with the opposition. He was the author of a 
“Literary Picture of France in the Eighteenth Century,” 
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Names of Men, Nations, and Places,” etc., (1824,) and 
other works. Died in 1839. 

See Quérarp, ‘La France Littéraire;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1830. 

Salvi, s4l’/vee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian historical 
painter, surnamed SASSOFERRATO, born in that place in 
1605. His pictures of the Virgin and Child are particu- 
larly admired; also the altar-piece in the cathedral of 
Montefiascone representing the death of Saint Joseph. 
Died in 1685. 

See Lanzz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Salvi, (NiccoL0,) an Italian architect, born in 1699. 
His greatest work is the fountain of: Trevi, at Rome, 
executed by order of Clement XII. Died in 1751. 

Salviani, sl-ve-4’nee, (IPPOLITO,) an Italian natural- 
ist, and physician to Pope Julius III., was born at Citta 
di Castello in 1514. His principal work is entitled 
“ History of Water Animals,” (“ Aquatilium Animalium 
Historia,” 1554.) Died in 1572. 

See Cuvirr, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles.” 

S$al-vi-a/nus, [Fr. SALviENn, sal’ve-AN’,| a presbyter 
of Marseilles, supposed to have been a native of Cologne, 
flourished in the fifth century. He was the author of a 
“Treatise against Avarice,” and one “On the Govern- 
ment of God,” which are written in elegant Latin. 

Salviati, s4l-ve-4’tee, (BERNARDO,) an Italian cardi- 
nal, born at Florence before 1500; died in 1568. 

Salviati, (FRANCESCO Rossi da—ros’see d,) called 
also Crecco (chék’ko) Rosst, an eminent Italian painter, 
born at Blorence in 1510, was patronized by Cardinal 
Salviati, who conferred upon him his name. He was a 
pupil of Andrea del Sarto and of Bandinelli. He was 
also the intimate friend of Vasari, who was his fellow- 
student at Rome. Among his master-pieces are “ The 
Battles and Triumph of Camillus,” in the Palazzo Vec- 
chio at Florence, “The Taking down from the Cross,” 
in the church of the Celestines in Paris, and the frescos 
representing the history of Psyche in the Palazzo Gri- 
mani. Died at Rome in 1563. 

See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters ;’’ Lanzi, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy ;’’? T1cozzi, ‘‘ Dizionario.’’ 

Salviati, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian cardinal, born at 
Florence in 1490, was a brother of Bernardo, noticed 
above, and a grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He 
was a liberal patron of learning and the arts. Died in 
1553: 

See Paoto Grovio, “* Elogia.”’ 

Salviati, (GIuSEPPE.) See PorTA. 

Salviati, (LEONARDO,) an Italian scholar and /2ttéra- 
teur, born at Florence in 1540, was an adversary of 
Tasso, and caused the Academy Della Crusca to share 
his hostility against that poet. He wrote comedies and 
treatises on language, rhetoric, etc. His ‘“‘ Avvertimenti 
della Lingua sopra’! Decamerone” (2 vols., 1584-86) was 
highly esteemed. Died in 1589. 

See Nzeri, ‘‘Scrittori Fiorentini;” Trraposcui, ‘‘ Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Salvien. See SALVIANUS. 

Salvini, s4l-vee’nee, (ANTONIO MartA,) an Italian 
philologist and writer, born at Florence in 1653. He 
translated several Greek and Latin authors into Italian. 
In 1676 he became professor of Greek at Florence. He 
wrote, besides many other works, ‘Academic Dis- 
courses,” (3 vols., 1695-1733,) “Prose sacre,” (1716,) 
and “ Sonetti,” (1728.) Died in 1729. 

See Fasront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum,” etc.; Prruzzr, ‘‘ Orazione in 
Morte di A. M. Salvini,” 1731; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Salvini, (SALVINO,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born at Florence in 1667. He was the author of several 
learned works, among which is “ Fasti consolari dell’ 
Accademia Fiorentina,” (1717.) Died in 1751. 

Salvino degli Armati, s4l-vee’no dal’yee ar-ma’tee, 
born at Florence about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is supposed by many to have been the inventor of 
spectacles,—though the Chinese appear to have used 
them ages before. 

Salvolini, sal-vo-lee’nee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
Orientalist, born at Faenza in 1809, was a pupil of the 
celebrated Mezzofanti. He published a “Grammatical 
Analysis of the Different Ancient Egyptian Texts,” 


(1809,) “ Historical and Philosophical Essays on the ! (1836.) Died in 1838. 
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Salvoni, sfl-vo’nee, (Pirro BERNARDO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Parma in 1723; died in 1784. 

Saly, sale’, (JAcquEs FRANGoIS JosEPH,) a French 
sculptor, born at Valenciennes in 1717, worked about 
twenty years at Copenhagen. His chief work is an 
equestrian statue of Frederick V. of Denmark. Died 
in 1776. 

Salza, von, fon sAlt’s4, (HERMANN,) a German diplo- 
matist and soldier, born about 1180; died in 1239. 

Salzmann, s4lts’m4n, (CHRISPIAN GOTYTHILF,) a 
German Protestant divine and educational writer, born 
near Erfurt in 1744. He founded in 1784, at Schnep- 
fenthal, a school on the system of Basedow and Rous- 
seau, which became widely popular. Died in 1811. 

Salzmann, (FRIEDRICH ZACHARIAS,) a German 
horticulturist, born in 1730, was gardener to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. He published several works on 
gardening and fruit-culture. Died in 1801, 

Samacchini, s4-mak-kee/nee, (ORAzIo,) an Italian 
painter, born at Bologna in 1532, was a pupil of Pelle- 
grino. His picture of the “ Purification,” in the church 
of Saint James at Bologna, is esteemed a master-piece. 
Died in 1577. 

Saman or Samani. See SAMANIDES. 

Samanidee. See SAMANIDES. 

Samaniden. See SAMANIDES. 

Samanides, sam/a-nidz or s4-man/idz, sing. Sam/a- 
nide, [Fr. pron. s&’ma’néd’; Ger. SAMANIDEN, s4-m4- 
nee/den; Lat. SAMAN/IDA&,] the name of a Persian 
dynasty, which ruled in the tenth century. Its founder 
was SamAn, (s4’m4n/,) who flourished about 930. The 
last prince of this line was assassinated in the reign of 
Mahmood the Gaznevide, about the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

Samaniego, si-m4-ne-a’go, (FELIX MAartA,) a dis- 
tinguished fabulist, sometimes called “the Spanish La 
Fontaine,” born at Bilbao about 1742. His works are 
entitled “ Fables in Verse.” Died about 1804. 


See Ticknor, ‘* History of Spanish Literature.’’ 


Samary, sa’ma’re’, (PHILIPPE,) a French Jesuit and 
poet, born at Carcassonne in 17313 died in 1803. 

Sambhu, a surname of Srva, (which see.) 

Sambiasi, sAm-be-4’See, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian mis- 
sionary to China, born at Cosenza in 1582; died in 1649. 

‘Sambin, sén’ban’, (HuGurs,) a French architect, 
and pupil of Michaei Angelo, was born at Dijon, He 
wrote “On the Terms used in Architecture,” (1572.) 

Samblangai, de, deh sdn’bléN’sd’, (JACQUES DE 
Beaune—bon,) BARON, a French statesman, born in the 
fifteenth century, was superintendent of finance under 
Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I. Being ac- 
cused of peculation by the queen-mother, the Duchess 
of Angouléme, he was executed in 1527. 

Sam-bu/cus, (JOHN,) a distinguished scholar, born 
at Tyrnau, in Hungary, in 1531. He was historiogra- 
pher to the emperor Maximilian II., and was also 
patronized by his successor, Rudolph II. He wrote, in 
Latin, a continuation of the “ History of Hungary” of 
Bonfinius ; also commentaries on various classics. Died 
In 1584. 


See Horany, ‘‘ Memoria Hungarorum ;” Sax, ‘‘ Onomasticon.” 


Sa-me’ri-us, (HENRY,) a Jesuit, born in France in 
1540, was for a time confessor to Mary Queen of Scots. 
He was the author of a work entitled “Sacred Chro- 
nology,” (in Latin.) Died about 1610. 

Sammarthanus. See SarnrE-MARTHE. 

Sammartino, sim-mar-tee/no, (Marreo,) Count of 
Vische, born in Piedmont in 1494, was the author of 
“‘Eclogues” and other poems; also “ Grammatical and 
Poetical Observations on the Italian Language.” 

Sammes, samz, (AYLETr,) an English antiquary, who 
wrote “The Antiquities of Ancient Britain derived from 
the Pheenicians.” Died in 1679, 

Sammicheli, See SANMICHEII. 

Sa-mon/i-cus or Sam-mon/i-cus, (Quintus SE- 
RENUS,) a Roman writer, of whom little is known, ex- 
cept that he was put to death by Caracalla about 212 
A.D. A medical treatise, in verse, entitled “Carmen de 
Medicina,” is ascribed to him. 

See Reuss, ‘‘ Lectiones Sammonice,”’ 1837. 


Sampietro, sAm-pe-a/tro, a Corsican soldier, born 
in the district of Ajaccio about 1500, served with dis- 
tinction in the French army under Francis I. and Henry 
II. He perished by assassination in 1567. 

Samp’son, (HxNry,) an English physician and non- 
conformist divine, born in Nottinghamshire, studied at 
Leyden and Padua, and became a member of the College 
of Physicians. Died in 1705. 

Sampson, (THOMAS,) an English Puritan divine and 
theologian, born in Suffolk in 15173 died in 1589. 

Sam Slick. See HaLinurron. 

Sams6e, sém-so’eh, (OLE JOHAN,) a Danish writer, 
born at Nestved in 1759. His principal works are 
** Frithiof” and other Scandinavian tales, and the tragedy 
of ** Dyvecke,” which was very successful. Died in 1796. 

Sam/son, [Heb. ]}WDW,] one of the judges of Israel, 
of the tribe of Dan, and the son of Manoah, was 
born about 1155 B.c., and at an early age gave proof 
of supernatural bodily strength. After performing 
several wonderful actions, he was made prisoner and 
deprived of his sight by the Philistines, a great number 
of whom he subsequently destroyed, along with him- 
self, by pulling down the temple in which they were 
assembled. 

See Judges xiii., xiv., xv., xvi. 

Sam/son, (GEORGE WHITFIELD,) D.D., an American 
Baptist divine, born in Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
in 1819, was elected in 1859 president of Columbian 
College, Washington. He has published letters on 
Egypt, Palestine, etc., and a treatise entitled ‘ Spiritual- 
ism Tested.” 

Samson, son’sdn’, (JOSEPH ISIDORE,) a French actor 
and dramatist, born at Saint-Denis in 1793. 

Samuel, [| Heb. $yypw,] a Hebrew prophet and judge, 
born about 1155 or 1170 B.c., was the son of Elkanah 
and Hannah. About the age of forty he became judge 
or chief ruler of Israel. Having been urgently requested 
by the elders to give them a king, he anointed Saul to 
reign over Israel. He afterwards prophesied against 
Saul, and anointed David as his successor. He died 
about the age of ninety-five. His name has been. given 
to two historical books of Scripture. He is supposed 
to have written the first twenty-four chapters of the first 
book of Samuel, which see. 

See ‘‘ Life and Times of Samuel,’? London, 1843. 

Samund, sa’moond, a distinguished scholar and his- 
torian, born in Iceland about 1056. His principal work 
was a “ History of the Norwegian Kings from Harold 
Haarfager to Magnus the Good,” which was_ highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries. He is supposed by 
some writers to have been one of the authors of the 
“ Edda.” Died in 1133. 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Sam/well, (Davin,) a native of Denbighshire, Wales, 
accompanied Captain Cook on his last voyage, and was 
a witness of his murder, of which he published an ac- 
count. Died in 1799. 

San, sén or san, (GERARD XAVIER,) a Belgian his- 
torical painter, born at Bruges in 1754; died in 1830. 

Sanadon, sa’na’dén’, (NOEL ETiENNE,) a learned 
French Jesuit, born at Rouen in 1676, was appcznted 
in 1728 librarian of the College of Louis le Grand in 
Paris. He is chiefly known by his French translation 
of Horace, (in prose, 1728,) which was highly esteemed 
at that time. He also wrote elegant Latin poems. Died 
in 1733. 

See Morerr, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Sanatroces, (Sanadrug.) See ArsAcEes XI. cf 
Parthia. 

San Carlos, sin kar’lds, (JosEF MIGUEL DE Carva- 
jal—kar-va-Hal’,) DUKE oF, a statesman and diploma- 
tist, born at Lima, in South America, in 1771. Having 
been educated in Spain, he was appointed governor to 
the Prince of Asturias, afterwards Ferdinand VII., and 
in 1807 became Viceroy of Navarre, 

Sanche. See SANCHO. 

Sanches, s4n/shés, (ANTONIO NUNHEZ RIBEIRO,) a 
Portuguese physician, born in 1699, studied at Leyden 
under Boerhaave, and subsequently became physician 
to the Empress of Russia, (1731.) Died in 1783. 
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Sanchez, sAn’chéth, [Lat. Sanc’rius,] (FRANCISCO,) 
an eminent Spanish scholar, born at Las Brogas, in 
Estremadura, in 1523, became professor of the Greek 
and Latin languages and rhetoric at Salamanca. He 
published editions of several Latin classics, and a num- 
ber of original treatises in Latin, among which we may 
name his “ Minerva, seu de Causis Linguz Latinze Com- 
mentarius,” (“Commentary on the Principles of the 
Latin Tongue,”) which was esteemed a standard work. 
Died in 1601. 


See N. Anronto, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.” 


Sanchez, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish physician, of Jew- 
ish extraction, was the author of a “Commentary on the 
Physics of Aristotle,” (in Latin,) and several medical 
works. Died in 1632. 

Sanchez, (GasvarD,) a Spanish Jesuit and biblical 
critic, born at Cifuentes about 1553, became professor 
of theology at Alcala. Died in 1628. 

Sanchez, (PEDRO ANTONIO,) a Spanish ecclesiastic, 
born in Galicia in 1740, was celebrated for his eloquence. 
He wrote a numbér of religious works, and filled the 
chair of divinity in the University of Santiago de Com- 
postella. Died in 1796. 

Sanchez, (Tomas,) a Spanish Jesuit and theologian, 
born at Cordova in 1550. His principal work is en- 
titled “‘Disputations concerning the Holy Sacrament of 
Marriage,” (“ Disputationes de Sancto Matrimonii Sa- 
cramento,” 1602.) Died in 1610. 

Sanchez, (ToMas ANTONTO,) a Spanish scholar and 
antiquary, born in 1730, published a ‘Collection of 
Castilian Poetry before the Fifteenth Century.” Died 
in 1798. 

Sanchez de Arevalo, s4n’/chéth da 4-ra-va/lo, (Ro- 
DRIGO,) [Lat. RopERI/CUS SANC/t1US,] a learned Spanish 
ecclesiastic, born in the diocese of Segovia in 1404. He 
was appointed by Pope Paul II. governor of the castle 
of Sant’ Angelo, and Bishop successively of Zamora, 
Calahorra, and Palencia. He wrote a number of works 
in Latin, among which may be named his “ Mirror of 
Human Life,” (“Speculum Vitez Humane,’’) and a 
“History of Spain.” Died in 1470. 

See N. Anton1o, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus.”’ 

Sanchez Coello. See CoErto. 

Sancho, san/cho or s4n/cho, [Fr. SANCHE, s6nsh,] I, 
King of Leon, succeeded his brother, Ordofio IIL. in 
955 A.D. Died in 967. 

Sancho II. King of Castile and Leon, born about 
1035. He succeeded his father, Ferdinand I., in 1065. 
Died in 1072. 

Sancho III, a son of Alfonso VIIL, born about 1130, 
began to reign over Castile in 1157. Died in 1158. 

Sancho IV,, surnamed EL Bravo, (“the Brave,’’) 
King of Castile and Leon, born in 1258, was a son of 
Alfonso X. He revolted against his father in 1282, and 
involved the country in a long ‘civil war. He became 
king at the death of Alfonso, in 1284. Died in 1295. 
He was succeeded by his son, Fernando IV. 

See Martana, “Historia de Espafia ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Sancho III, King of Navarre, called THE GREAT, 
was born about 965 A.D., and succeeded his father, 
Garcia II., about 1000. He was a warlike prince, and 
extended his dominions by conquest. Died in 1035. 


San/cho [Port. pron. san’sho] I., King of Portugal, 


born in 1154, succeeded his father, Alfonso L., in 1185. 
He is said to have been a prudent and beneficent ruler. 
Died in 1212. 

Sancho, san’cho or sank’o, (IGNATIUS,) a negro 
poet and miscellaneous writer, born on board a slave- 
ship in 1729, was taken to England, where he was 
educated, and acquired the friendship of Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, and other distinguished persons. He published 
poems, dramatic works, and “ Letters.” Died in 1780. 

See the ‘ Monthly Review” for December, 1783. 

San-eho-ni/a-thon or San-ehu-ni’a-thon, [Gr. 
Layxovvidbwv,| a Phoenician writer, supposed to have 
been a native of Ber’ytus, and to have flourished about 
fourteen centuries B.C. His principal work is a ‘ His- 
tory of Phcenicia,” which was translated into Greek from 
the Phoenician by Philo of Byblus. The manuscript of 
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this translation is said to have been found in Portugal in 
1835; but it is now generally believed to be spurious. 
It was translated into German by Wagenfeld, (1836.) 
See Farrictus, ‘f Bibliotheca Greca;’’? F. L. Vine, ‘fCommen- 
tatio de Sanchoniathone,’’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
San Concordio, da, da san kon-kor’de-o, (BARTO- 
LOMMEO,) an Italian ecclesiastic, born near Pisa in 1262. 
His work entitled ‘* Ammaestramenti degli Antichi” is a 
translation from the maxims of the ancient philosophers, 
and is esteemed a model of elegance in style. 
San/croft, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English prelate 
and nonjuror, born in Suffolk in 1616, rose through 
various preferments to be Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1678. After James II. had issued his edict of toleration, 
Sancroft and six other bishops presented a petition 
against it, and were, in consequence, imprisoned for a 
time in the Tower. Having refused to take the oaths 
on the accession of William and Mary, (1689,) he was 
superseded in his office by Archbishop Tillotson. Died 
in 1693. 
See the “‘ Life of William Sancroft,”? by GEorGE D’Oytey, Lon- 


don, 1866; Macautay, ‘‘ Historyof England ;” Miss SrricKLaNpb, 
““ Lives of the Seven Bishops.”’ 


Sanctius. See SANCHEZ, (FRANCISCO.) 

Sanc-to’ri-us, an eminent Italian physician, whose 
original name was SANTORIO, (s4n-to/re-o,) was born at 
Capo d’Istria in 1561. He was appointed in 1611 pro- 
fessor of the theory of medicine at Padua. He published 
several valuable medical works, the most important of 
which is entitled “Ars de Statica Medicina Sectionibus 
Aphorismorum Septem Comprehensa.” This treatise, 
which was translated into several languages, gives the 
result of a series of experiments on insensible perspira- 
tion. Died in 1636. 

See A. Cape tt, ‘‘De Vita Sanctorii,” 1750; Hatter, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Medica ;”’ notice in the ‘‘ Biographie Médicale,” (by Botsszau.) 

Sancy, de, deh sén’se’, (NicoLtas HarLay,) a 
French statesman, born in 1546, rose to be superintend- 
ent of finance under Henry III. Died in 1629. 

Sand, sant, [Lat. SANn’pius,] (CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man theologian, born at Konigsberg in 1644, published 
several works in favour of Socinianism. Died in 1680. 

Sand, [Fr. pron. sénd,] (GeORGE,) the assumed name 
of AMANTINE* LucILE AURORE DupPIN, (a md6n‘tén/ 
li’sél’ 6’ror’ dii’pan’,) Madame Dudevant, (dii’deh-v6n’,) 
a celebrated French novelist, born in Paris on the Ist 
of July, 1804. Her father, Maurice Dupin, an officer of 
the army, was a son of M. Dupin de Francueil, who mar- 
ried a daughter of the famous Maurice de Saxe. The 
subject of this article is thus a great-granddaughter of 
Maurice de Saxe, who was a natural son of Augustus 
IL. of Poland. Her father having died in 1808, she was 
educated by her grandmother, Madame Dupin, at the 
chateau de Nohant, in the department of Indre, where 
she had full liberty to indulge and develop her romantic 
and wayward tendencies. She passed three years (1817- 
20) in the convent of the Augustines Anglaises, Paris, 
and was for a time a zealous devotee, accepting the 
mysteries of Catholicism with ecstasy, which was fol- 
lowed by a morbid reaction. She tormented herself 
with scruples, accused herself of constant sin, and be- 
came very despondent. In 1820 she left the convent 
and returned to Nohant, where her love and taste for 
natural scenery were fostered and developed. She 
delighted in horseback-excursions, and studied philos- 
ophy in the works of Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Locke ; 
but Rousseau was her prime favourite among authors. 

She inherited the estate of Nohant on the death of her 
grandmother, in 1821, and was married in 1822 to M, 
Dudevant, a retired officer of the army. They had two 
children, Maurice and Solange. After living together 
about ten years, they separated by mutual consent, be- 
cause their tastes or tempers were incompatible. She 
became a resident of Paris, and, having given up her for- 
tune to her husband, adopted the profession of literature 
for a subsistence. In conjunction with her friend Jules 
Sandeau, she wrote “Rose et Blanche,” a tale, (5 vols., 
1831.) She alone produced in 1832 a novel called “ In- 


* The “Nouvelle Biographie Générale” gives this name as 
ARMANDINE; Pierer’s ‘‘ Universal-Lexikon’’ has AMANDINE; nearly 
all the other authorities, including Vapereau, have it as given above. 
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diana,” which appeared under the pseudonym of George 
Sand and had great success. Her celebrity was in- 
creased by ‘“ Valentine,” (2 vols., 1832,) and a paradoxi- 
cal work of fiction, entitled “ Lélia,” (2 vols., 1833,) which, 
says the “ National Review,” ‘is the most famous and 
the most typical of her novels. It is to an English 
reader, and judged of from the point of view of common 
sense, one of the most incoherent, foolish, morbid, blas- 
phemous, and useless books that have been sent across 
the Channel during the present century.” The same 
critic remarks, ‘‘She has a true and a wide appreciation 
of beauty, a constant command of rich and glowing 
language, and a considerable faculty of self-analysis 
and self-reflection. . . . In spite of all her defects, she 
awakens an admiration which cannot be reasoned away.” 
(See article “George Sand” in the “ National Review,” 
reprinted in the “ Living Age” of February 27, 1858.) 

She afterwards produced ‘“ Metella,” (1833,) ‘‘ Leone 
Leoni,” (1834,) ‘‘ Jacques,” (1834,) and “ Mauprat,” (2 
vols., 1836,) which, with other tales, appeared first in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes.” Her “ Spiridion” (1839) 
and “Consuelo” (1844) are said to have been written 
under the inspiration of her friend Pierre Leroux. 
Between 1844 and 1850she published pastoral romances 
entitled “La Mare au Diable,” (1846,) ‘“Frangois le 
Champi,” (1849,) and “ La petite Fadette,” which were 
much admired, as models of a new style of fiction. 
“ They are free,” says the “ National Review,” “ from all 
that provokes censure in her other writings,—from theo- 
ries, from declamation, from indelicacy. They move as 
with a quiet flow that is irresistibly fascinating, and are 
full of beauties of language to which it is impossible to 
do justice.” 

George Sand is an advanced liberal in politics. About 
the beginning of her literary career she assumed the 
costume of the male sex. She professes to be a socialist, 
and denounces the conventional system of marriage. She 
was an ardent partisan of the revolution of 1848, after 
which she edited a democratic weekly paper for a short 
time. She is author of a number of dramas, among 
which are ‘“Claudie,” (1851,) ‘‘ Moliére,” (1853,) “ Fla- 
minio,” (1854,) and “ Lucie,” (1856.) In 1354 she pub- 
lished her autobiography, ‘‘ Histoire de ma Vie,” (10 
vols.,) in which the disappointed public found too little 
of personalities and anecdotes and too much of psychol- 
ogy. Among her recent works are “Constance Ver- 
rier,” (1860,) ‘“ Flavie,” (1860,) ‘‘Tamaris,” (1861,) 
“ Antonia,” (1861,) and “ Laura,” (1864.) “G. Sand,” 
says the ‘“‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” “stands in 
the first rank among contemporary novelists. Her com- 
positions are in general magnificently planned or ar- 
ranged, (ordonnées.) ... She has had the original 
merit to perceive and express the poetry of the land- 
scapes of France. ... But it is by her style that she 
especially excels.” 

See R. Watsu, ‘‘ George Sand,”’ 1837; SAInTE-BeEuve, ‘‘ Cau- 
series du Lundi;’? Lom#nisz, ‘‘Galerie des Contemporains ;’’ 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for December, 1834, January, 1843, 
July, 1844, and April, 1846. 

Sand, sand or zant, (KARL Lupwic,) the murderer of 
Kotzebue, born at Wunsiedel in 1795. While a student 
at Jena he embraced with ardour the cause of the patriots, 
and, exasperated by Kotzebue’s ridicule of the liberal 
party, stabbed him at his residence in Mannheim in 1819. 
He was executed in 1820. 


See “‘ Memoir of Charles Louis Sand ;’? ‘‘ Monthly Review” for 
February, 1820, 


Sandberg, sand’bérg, (JOHAN GuSTAF,) a Swedish 
historical painter, born in 1782, worked at Stockholm, 
where he died in 1854. 

Sand/by, (PAuL,) R.A., a celebrated English painter 
and engraver, born at Nottingham about 1730. He 
was elected a member of the Royal Academy in 1768, 
and the same year appointed chief drawing-master to 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. He was the 
first of his countrymen to execute aquatint engravings ; 
and among his master-pieces of this kind are “The 
Carnival at Rome,” after David Allan, and “ Views of 
Windsor and Eton.” As a painter in water-colours he 
occupies a high rank, and he is regarded as the founder 
of that school of art in England. Died in 1809. 


Sandby, (THomas,) brother of the preceding, was 
born at Nottingham in 1721. On the foundation of the 
Royal Academy, in 1768, he became first professor of 
architecture in that institution. As deputy ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, he planned the construction of 
Virginia Water, (1754,) and in 1775 he furnished the 
design of Freemasons’ Hall, London. Died in 1798. 

Sande, van den, van den san/deh, (JAN,) a Flemish 
jurist and historical writer, born in Gelderland in the 
sixteenth century ; died in 1638. 

Sandeau, sén’d0’, (LEONARD SYLVAIN JULES,) a 
French novelist, born at Aubusson in 1811. He began 
his literary career as an associate of George Sand, (Du- 
devant,) in conjunction with whom he wrote ‘ Rose et 
Blanche,” (5 vols., 1831,) and other novels. Among 
his works are “ Mariana,” (2 vols., 1839,) ‘‘ Valcreuse,” 
(1847,) “Un Heritage,” (1849,) and “ Olivier,” (1854.) 
He was admitted into the French Academy in 1858, and 
became keeper of the Mazarin Library in 1859. 

Sand’e-man, (RoBeERt,) born at Perth, in Scotland, 
in 1718 or 1723, was the founder of the sect called by 
his name. He emigrated in 1764 to New England, 
where he died in 1771. He was a son-in-law of John 
Glass, the founder of the Glassites. 

Sander, s4n’der, (ANToNY,) a Flemish ecclesiastic, 
born at Antwerp in 1586, was the author of several re- 
ligious and historical works, (in Latin.) Died in 1664. 

Sander, s4n/der or z4n’der, (HEINRICH,) a German 
naturalist, born in 1754; died in 1782. 


Jeu? 


See Freppersen, ‘‘ Leben H. Sander’s, 
H. Sander’s,’’ 1786. 
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San/ders, (WILLIAM P.,) an American general, born 
in Kentucky about 1833, graduated at West Point in 
1856. He fought for the Union as an officer of cavalry 
in several campaigns, and was killed near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in November, 1863. 

San/ders or Saun/ders, | Lat. SanDE’RUus,] (NICH- 
OLASs,) an English Catholic theologian, born in Surrey 
in 1527, published several controversial works. Died 
about 1580. 

San/derS, (ROBERT,) a Scottish Wttérateur, born at 
Breadalbane in 1727. He published “The Newgate 
Calendar.” (1764,) and other works. Died in 1783. 

San/der-son, (JOHN,) an American /zttérateur, born 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1785. He was one of the 
authors of the “ Biography of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” (1827.), In 1835 he visited 
France, and published, after his return, ‘Sketches of 
Paris,” etc., which was afterwards enlarged and entitled 
“The American in Paris.” It was very favourably re- 
ceived, and was translated into French by Jules Janin. 
About 1836 he was appointed professor of the Latin 
and Greek languages in the Philadelphia High School. 
Died in 1844. 


See Griswo pn, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America.”’ 


San/der-son, (RoBER?T,) an English prelate, born 
at Rotherham, in Yorkshire, in 1587. He graduated 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, was afterwards appointed 
chaplain to Charles I., and in 1642 became regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford. He refused to sign the 
covenant. He was made Bishop of Lincoln in 1660, 
after the accession of Charles II. Among his principal 
works are his treatise ‘On the Obligation of Oaths,” 
(“De Juramenti Obligatione,” 1647,) and ‘‘ Nine Cases 
of Conscience Resolved,” (1678.) Died in 1663. 

See Isaac Watton, “Life of Bishop Sanderson,’’ 1678. 


Sanderson, (RoOBERT,) an English antiquary, born in 
Durham in 1660. He assisted in the compilation of 
Rymer’s “ Foedera,” and wrote a “ History of Henry V.” 
Died in 1741. 

Sanderus. See SANDERS. 

Sand’ford, (Sir DANIEL KEYTE,) a Scottish professor 
of Greek, born about 1798, was a son of Bishop Sand- 
ford of Edinburgh. He was professor in the University 
of Glasgow, also .a popular orator and advocate of the 
Reform bill. Died in 1838. 

Sand/ford, (FRANCIs,) an Irish writer and herald, 
born in the county of Wicklow in 1630, published a 
“Genealogical History of the Kings of Portugal,” and 
other similar works. Died in 1693. 


SANDIFORT 


Sandifort, s4n/de-fort’, (EDUARD,) a Dutch anato- 
mist, born at Dort in 1742, became professor of anatomy 
at Leyden, and published several works on that science. 
Died in 1814. 

His son GERARD, born at Leyden in 1779, was pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology in his native city. 
Died in 1848. 

Sandini, sAn-dee/nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian writer, 
and professor of ecclesiastical history at Padua, born at 
Vicentino in 1692. He was the author of the “ Lives 
of the Roman Pontiffs,” (in Latin,) and other works. 
Died in 1751. 

Sandius. See SAND, (CHRISTOPH.) 

Sandoval, de, da san-do-val’, (GONZALO,) a brave 
and able Spanish general, who fought under Cortez in 
Mexico and was distinguished by his especial favour. 
“He was,” says Prescott, “in many respects the most 
eminent of the great captains formed under the eye of 
Cortez.” Died in 1528, soon after his return to Spain. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” 
and iii. 

Sandoval, de, (Fray PRUDENCIO,) a Spanish prelate 
and historian, born at Valladolid about 1560. He was 
appointed historiographer to Philip III., who employed 
him to continue the “Cronica General” of Ambrosio 
Morales, which appeared under the title of ‘ History 
of the Kings of Castile and Leon.” Among his other 
works are a “History of the Life and Deeds of the 
Emperor Charles V.,” which is esteemed a standard 
work, and has been translated into English, and a 
“Chronicle of the Illustrious Emperor of Spain, Don 
Alonzo VIL.” Sandoval was created Bishop of Pampe- 
luna in 1612. Died in 1621. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? N. ANTONIO, 
** Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 

Sandrart, von, fon san/drart or z4n/drart, (Joa- 
CHIM,) a German painter, engraver, and art-historian, 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1606. He studied 
painting at Utrecht under Gerard Honthorst, and sub- 
sequently spent several years in Italy, where he executed 
a number of works for Cardinal Barberini. After residing 
for a time at Amsterdam, he settled at Nuremberg, where 
he died in 1688. Sandrart’s pictures and engravings had 
a high reputation in his time ; but his fame rests chiefly 
on his work entitled “German Academy of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting,” (‘‘Die Deutsche Acadernie 
der Bau, Bildhauer und Malerkunst,” 2 vols., 1675,) a 
part of which has been translated into Latin, under the 
title of “ Academia Artis Picture.” 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Lebenslauf Joachims von Sandrart,’’ 
1675; CHARLES Btianc, “‘ Histoire des Peintres ;’? NaGLer, ‘ All- 
gemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Sandras. See CouRTILZ. 

Sandras, s6n’dras’, (CLAUDE MARIE STANISLAS,) a 
French physician, born at Rocroy in 1802. He pub- 
lished a “ History of the Cholera,” and other medical 
works. Died in 1856. 

San-dro-cot’tus, | Gr. Zavdpoxorro¢; Sanscrit, CHAN’- 
DRAGUP/TA, modern Hindoo pron. chtin-dra-goop’ta, | an 
Indian king, who reigned over the region-watered by 
the Ganges about 310-300 B.c. His capital was Pali- 
bothra. He resisted, with success, Seleucus Nicator, 
who invaded his dominions. He is the Chandragupta 
of Sanscrit writers. He was a man of low caste, and 
his history is especially interesting as marking the 
progress of that great revolution which accompanied 
the introduction of Booddhism into India. (See Gau- 
TAMA.) 
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- . . . . 
Sands, (Roperr CHARLES,) a distinguished Ameri- 


can journalist and /zttérateur, born in New York City or 
at Flatbush, Long Island, in 1799. He graduated at 
Columbia College, and published in 1820 the poem of 
“Yamoyden,” written conjointly with his friend James 
Wallis Eastburn. He subsequently became associated 
with the poet Bryant and Mr, G. C. Verplanck as a 
writer for “The Talisman,” a literary annual of a high 
character. He was editor for a time of the ‘“ Atlantic 
Magazine,” and in 1827 became associate editor of the 
New York ‘Commercial Advertiser.””, Among his other 
works are a “ Historical Notice of Hernan Cortez,” and 
the “Life and Correspondence of John Paul Jones.” He 
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was also a contributor to the “Tales of Glauber Spa,” 
published in 1832. Died in 1832. 

See G. C. Verpranck, “ Life of R. C. Sands;’? Grisworp, 
“Poets of America ;’? Duyckrnck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Lite- 
eee it vol. ii.; ‘‘ Knickerbocker Magazine” for March and May, 
1834. 

Sandwich, EArt or. See Monracu, (EDWARD.) 

San/d¥s, (EDWIN,) an English’ prelate, born in Lan- 
cashire in 1519. He rose to be vice-chancellor of the 
University in 1553, but he was deprived of this office on 
the accession of Queen Mary, on account of his refusal 
to proclaim her. Under the reign of Elizabeth he was 
successively created Bishop of Worcester, (1559,) of 
London, (1§70,) and Archbishop of York, (1576.) He 
assisted in the translation of the Scriptures known as 
the Bishops’ Bible, and was one of the commissioners 
appointed to revise the Liturgy. Died in 1588. 

See WuITaker, “‘ Life of Edwin Sandys.” 


Sandys, (Sir Epwin,) son of the preceding, was born 
in Worcestershire about 1561. He was employed by 
James I. on several missions, and was the author of a 
work entitled “ Europee Speculum,” being an account 
of his travels. Died in 1629. 

Sandys, (GEORGE,) an English poet, born at York 
in 1577, was a son of Dr. Sandys, Archbishop of York, 
noticed above. In 1610 he visited Palestine, Egypt, and 
Turkey, of which he published an account after his re- 
turn. Among his other works are paraphrases upon the 
Psalms, the book of Job, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, the 
Song of Solomon, etc., and a translation of Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses.” His poetry is eulogized by Dryden, 
Pope, Warton, and other eminent writers. Died about 
1644. 

See H. J. Topp, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of G. Sandys,’? 1839; Sir 
E. Bryoces, ‘‘Censura Literaria;’? Witimort, ‘‘ Lives of the 
English Sacred Poets.”’ 

Sané, sa’nd/, (JAcquEs No£L,) BARON, an eminent 
French naval engineer, born at Brest in 1740. He was 
called “the Vauban of the navy.” Died in 1831. 

San/ford, (EDWARD,) an American poet, born in the 
city of New York in 1805, was a son of Nathan, noticed 
below. He studied law, but declined to practise. He 
was editor of the “Standard,” a Democratic journal of 
New York, and afterwards one of the editors of the 
“Globe” at Washington. Among his poems, which are 
distinguished for grace, vivacity, and delicate humour, 
we may name the “Lines to a Mosquito,” and the ad- 
dress “To Black-Hawk.” 


See Duyckinck, ‘“‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. ; 
Griswo_p, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” ; 

Sanford, (NarHAN,) an American jurist and states- 
man, born on Long Island in 1779. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1816, and in 1823 be- 
came chancellor of the State of New York. Died in 
1838. 

San Gallo, da, da san gal’lo, (ANTONIO,) an eminent | 
Italian architect, whose original name was PIccont, 
(pék-ko/nee,) a nephew of Antonio Giamberti, was born 
at Mugello about 1482. Under the patronage of Alex- 
ander Farnese, afterwards Paul III., he constructed a 
number of magnificent edifices at Rome, among which 
we may name the Palazzo Sacchetti, and the church of 
Madonna di Loretto. In 1536 he was appointed sole 
architect of Saint Peter’s, for which he prepared a 
model at great cost ; butit was not approved by Michael 
Angelo, and was finally rejected. The Palazzo Farnese, 
in which he was assisted by Michael Angelo, is esteemed 
one of his best works. Died in 1546. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters,’ etc.; QUATREMERE DE 
Quincy, “‘ Vies des Architectes ;”” T1cozz1, ‘* Dizionario.”’ 

San Gallo, da, (AN’ronto Barrista Gopso,) brother 
of the preceding, was also distinguished as an architect, 
and assisted in most of the important works of his 
brother. 

San Gallo or Sangallo, da, (ANTONIO GIAMBERTI,) 
an Italian architect and sculptor, born at Florence in the 
fifteenth century. Among his best works are the church 
of the Madonna at Montepulciano, the fortress of Civita 
Castellana, and the castle of Sant’ Angelo, formerly the 
mausoleum of Hadrian. He was a brother of Giuliano, 
noticed below. Died in 1534. 
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San Gallo, da, (BASTIANO,) an Italian painter, and 
relative of the preceding, born at Florence in 1481; 
died in 1551. 

San Gallo, da, or Sangallo, (GIULIANO,) an emi- 
nent Italian architect, whose proper name was GIULIANO 
GIAMBERTI, was born at Florence in 1443. He was 
patronized by Lorenzo de’ Medici, for whom he built a 
palace or villa at Poggio Cajano, and a large convent at 
Florence, near the gate of San Gallo, from which he 
derived his name. Among his works was a palace at 
Savona for Pope Julius II. He was selected by Leo X. 
to succeed Bramante as architect of Saint Peter’s; but 
he declined the honour. He was a brother of Antonio 
Giamberti da San Gallo. Died in 1517. 

See VasarlI, “ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; CrcoGnara, “Storia 
della Scultura;”? QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “Dictionnaire d’Ar- 
chitecture.” 

Sangro, da, da sin’gro, (RAIMONDO,) Prince of San 
£evero, an Italian savant, born in Naples in1710, He 
was versed in various sciences, arts, and languages, and 
displayed much inventive genius. Died in 1771. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sanlecque, de, deh sdn’lék’, (Louts,) a French 
satirical poet, born in Paris in 1652, was also a priest. 
Died in 1714. 

San Micheli, sin me-ka/le, written also Sammi- 
cheli or San Michele, (GIAN GIROLAMO,) an able 
Italian architect, born about 1514, was a nephew and 
pupil of the following, whom he aided in his works. 
Died in 1559. 

San Micheli, sin me-ka’lee, or Sammicheli, s4m- 
me-ka’/lee, (MICHELEF,) a celebrated civil and military 
architect, born at Verona, in Italy, in 1484. Having 
resided for several years at Rome, where he acquired 
the friendship of Michael Angelo, Bramante, and other 
artists of the time, he was employed about 1525 to con- 
struct the new fortifications of Verona, in which he first 
introduced the angular bastions, since generally adopted 
by engineers. Among his other works may be named 
the Grimani and Cornaro palaces at Venice, and the 
Cappella Pellegrini and church of the Madonna di Cam- 
pagna at Verona. Died in 1559. 

See VasarI, ‘* Lives of the Painters,” etc.; A. Serva, ‘ Elogio di 
M. Sanmicheli,”? 1814; Muixizra, “Vite degli Architetti;’? C1co- 
GNARA, “‘ Storia della Scultura ;”” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

San Miguel, sin me-gél’, (Don EVARISTrE,) a Span- 
ish general and statesman, born in the Asturias in 1780, 
served in the campaigns of 1808 and 1820, and subse- 
quently was appointed military governor of Aragon. 
He was afterwards made captain-general of Madrid, and 
president of the revolutionary junta. Died in 1862. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sannazar. See SANNAZARO. 

Sannazarius. See SANNAZARO. 

Sannazaro, s4n-nad-za/ro, [ Lat. SANNAZA’RIUS; 
Fr. SANNAZAR, sa’n4/zar’,] (JACOPO,) a distinguished 
Italian poet, born at Naples in 1458, was descended 
from a noble family in Spain. While on a visit in France 
he composed his “ Arcadia,” (1504,) a pastoral in prose 
and verse, which is esteemed a model of elegance and 
purity of style. He also wrote a number of Latin poems 
which were greatly admired, and several dramatic works 
and sonnets in Italian. Sannazaro was patronized by 
Frederick, King of Naples, and accompanied that mon- 
arch in his exile to France. He died at Naples in 1530, 
having attained the rank of one of the best classics of 
his country. 

See ‘‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,” by Rev. H. Stessinc; Lone- 
FELLOW, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;? Crispo, ‘ Vita di Sanna- 
zaio,”’ 1585; J. A. Vorrt, ‘‘ Sannazaris Vita;’’ IT. CoLANGELO, *‘ Vita 
di G. Sannazaro,” 1819; Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” TirAposcut, “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’’ 
“ Retrospective Review,” vol. x., (1824.) 

San-nyr’i-on, [Zavvvpior,| an Athenian comic poet, 
flourished about 400-375 B.c., and was a contemporary 
of Aristophanes. 

San Roman, sin-ro-man’, (MicueL,) a Peruvian 
general, born in 1802. He had obtained a high rank in 
the army, when he was elected President of Peru in 
1862. Died in April, 1863. 

San Severo. See SANGRO, DA, 

Sans-Malice. See AKAKIA. 


Sanson, sén’sdn’, (ADRIEN,) a French geographer, 
was a son of Nicolas, noticed below. He had the title 
of geographer to the king. Died in 1708 or 1718. 

Sanson, (GUILLAUME,) a geographer of Paris, was a 
brother of the preceding. He published several works. 
Died in 1703. 

Sanson, (Louis JosepuH,) a distinguished French 
surgeon, born in Paris in 1790. He succeeded Dupuy- 
tren as professor of clinical surgery in the Hétel-Dieu 
in 1836. He was eminent as a practitioner and a writer. 
Among his works are “New Elements of Medico-Sur- 
gical Pathology,” (4 vols., 1825,) and ‘“ Des Hémorrhagies 
traumatiques,” (1836.) Died in 1841. 


See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ (new edition.) 


Sanson, (NICoLAs,) one of the earliest French geog- 
raphers, born at Abbeville in 1600. His first work was 
a map of ancient Gaul, which obtained for him the 
patronage of Cardinal Richelieu and Louis XIII, and 
he was employed by the latter as an engineer in Picardy. 
He was treated with marked distinction by the king, 
who appointed him his geographer about 1640. Besides 
his numerous maps, he published a work entitled “ Bri- 
tannia, or Researches concerning the Antiquity of Abbe- 
ville,” (1638.) Died in 1667. 

Sanson, (NICOLAS,) a son of the preceding, was born 
about 1626. He rescued Chancellor Séguier from the 
fury of a mob in Paris, but was killed himself on that 
occasion, in 1648. 

Sansovino, s4n-so-vee’/no, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
littérateur, son of Jacopo, noticed below, was born at 
Rome in 1521. Among the most important of his works 
are his “‘ Hundred Novels from the Most Eminent Italian 
Writers,” (‘Cento Novelle scelti de’ piu nobili Scrittori 
della Lingua volgare,”) ‘Turkish Annals,” (1573,) and 
a “Description of Venice,” (1604.) 

See FonTraninr and Zeno, ‘‘ Biblioteca Italiana;”? Nictron, 
“Mémoires ;”? TirAsoscut, “‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Sansovino, (Jacopo Tarri,) an eminent Italian 
sculptor and architect, born at Florence in 1479. He 
studied sculpture under Contucci da Monte Sansovino, 
whose surname he assumed. He afterwards visited 
Rome, where he acquired the friendship of Bramante 
and other artists and was patronized by Pope Julius IT. 
After the sack of Rome he repaired to Venice, where he 
constructed numerous public and private edifices. Among 
these may be named La Zecca, or Mint, the Palazzo Cor- 
naro, and La Scuola della Misericordia. His colossal 
statues of Mars and Neptune in the Doge’s palace, and 
the Four Evangelists in the chapel of Saint Mark, are 
ranked among his master-pieces in sculpture. Died 
about 1570. 

See Grorcio Vasart, ‘‘ Vita di J. Sansovino,”? 1785; TEMANZA, 
‘Vita di J. Sansovino,” 1752; Mruizia, ‘‘ Vite deg Architetti;” 
QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Vies des Architectes ;”” Ticozz1, “ Dizi- 
onario,”’ 

Sansovino, da, da s4n-so-vee’no, (ANDREA Con- 
TUCCI,) an eminent Italian sculptor and architect, born 
in 1460.. He worked at Rome and Loretto, He was 
the master of Jacopo Sansovino. Died in 1529. 


See Vasari, ‘‘Lives of the Painters and Sculptors; C1co- 
GNARA, “Storia della Scultura,”’ 


Santa Ana, (or Anna,) de, da s4n’t& 4n/na, (ANTO- 
NIo Loprz,) a Mexican President and general, born in 
Mexico or Jalapa about 1798. He fought against Itur- 
bide in 1823, against Pedraza in 1828, and against Bus- 
tamente in 1830. He was chosen President in 1833, and 
became dictator in 1835. The Texans revolted against 
Santa Anna, who was defeated and taken prisoner at 
San Jacinto in April, 1836, by General Houston. He 
was released in 1837, and lost a leg ina battle against 
the French in December, 1838. He recovered power in 
1841, was banished in 1845, but returned in 1846, and 
became general-in-chief. He was defeated by General 
Taylor at Buena Vista in February, 1847, and at Cerro 
Gordo by General Scott in April of that year. About 
this time he was again chosen President; but, the 
American army having taken the capital of Mexico in 
September, 1847, he went into exile. In 1853 he re- 
turned, and was appointed dictator for life. After he 
had ruled with despotic power about two years, he was 
compelled to abdicate in August, 1855, after which he 
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passed many years in exile. Soon after the death of 
Maximilian, June, 1867, Santa Anna returned and made 
an attempt against the republic, but failed, and was made 
a prisoner. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” for July, 1836. 

Santa Cruz, s4n/t4 krooss, (or kRooth,) (ANDRES,) a 
South American statesman and soldier, born in Peru 
about 1800, served in the war of independence in 1823, 
and in 1829 succeeded General Sucre as President of 
Bolivia. He was defeated at Yungai in 1839, and com- 
pelled to leave the country. In 1849 he became minister- 
plenipotentiary from Bolivia to London, Paris, Rome, 
and Madrid. 

Santa Cruz, de, dis4n/t4 krooth, or Sainte-Croix, 
sant‘krwa’, (Don ALVAREZ de Bassano—da bA-sa’- 
no,) MARQUIS, a Spanish admiral, born about 1510, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Lepanto. He 
was appointed about 1587 to the chief command of the 
Invincible Armada, but died before it was ready for 
action. 

Santa Cruz de Marzenado, de, da san’t4 krooth 
da mar-tha-na’po, (Alvar de Navia Osorio, 4l-vir’ 
da na-vee’a o-so’re-o,) MARQUIS, a Spanish officer and 
military writer, born in 1687, served in the war of the 
Spanish succession, and became governor of Oran. He 
was killed in an action near that town in 1732. 

Santafede, s4n-t4-fa’da, (FABRIzIO,) a skilful Italian 
painter, born at Naples in 1560. He worked mostly in 
his native city. Died in 1634. 

Santander, s4n-tan-dair’, (FRANCISCO de Paula— 
da pow’l4,) a South American statesman, born in New 
Granada in 1792. He fought against Spain in the war 
of independence, and was elected Vice-President of the 
republic of Colombia in 1821. Having conspired against 
Bolivar about 1828, he was banished. In 1832 he was 
elected President of New Granada. Died in 1840. 

Santarelli, s4n-ta-rel/lee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an 
Italian engraver, born in the Abruzzi in 1759, worked 
in Rome and Florence. Died in 1826. 

Santarem, s4n-t4-rén’, (MANOEL FRANCISCO de 
Barros y Souza—da bar’rds e s6’z4,) VISCOUNT, a 
Portuguese diplomatist and writer, born at Lisbon in 
1790, was appointed minister-plenipotentiary to Copen- 
hagen, and in 1827 became minister of state. He was 
the author of an “ Essay on the History of Cosmography 
and Cartography during the Middle Ages,” (1849,) and 
other works. Died in 1856. 

Santen, van, van s4n’ten, (LAURENT,) a Dutch phi- 
lologist, born at Amsterdam in 1746. He resided mostly 
at Leyden. He edited several ancient Greek and Latin 
works, on which he wrote critical notes. Died in 1798. 

See BERGMAN, “‘ Levensschets van L. van Santen,”’ 1840. 

Santerre, sén’tair’, (ANTOINE JOSEPH,) a French 
revolutionist of the Jacobin party, born in Paris in 1752, 
had acquired a large fortune as a brewer in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. He took an active part in the storming 
of the Bastille, and in the subsequent insurrections of 
the 20th of June and the roth of August. As com- 
mander of the National Guard, he caused the king to be 
conveyed to the tower, and afterwards presided at his 
execution. He was defeated by the Vendeans, under 
Piron dela Varenne, in September, 1793. Died in 1808 
or 1809. 

See Carro, ‘‘ Santerre, sa Vie publique et privée,”’ 1847. 

Santerre, (JEAN BAPTISTEF,) a French historical 
painter, born near Pontoise in 1651 ; died in 1717. 

Santeul, sén’tul’, (CLAUDE,) a French ecclesiastic 
and Latin poet, born in Paris in 1628, was a brother of 
Jean, noticed below. Died in 1684. 

Santeul, sén’tul’, or Santeuil, de, deh sdn’tul’, 
(JEAN,) [Lat. SANTO’LIUS,] an excellent Latin poet, 
born in Paris in 1630, was a canon regular of Saint-Vic- 
tor. He wrote Latin hymns with great success. “A 
nobleness of thought and splendour of language,” says 
Hallam, ‘distinguished the poetry of Santeul, who fur- 
nished many inscriptions for public monuments.” (“ In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died in 1697. 


See ‘“ Vie et bons mots de Santeul,” Cologne, 1735; Dsnouvart, 
“ Santoliana,”’ 1764 ; MoNTALANT-BouGtEvx, “ Santeul, ou la Poésie 
Latine sous Louis XIV,’’ 1854; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
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Santi, sin’tee, or Sanzio, sin’ze-o, (GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian poet and painter, born at Colbordolo, was the 
father of Raphael. He painted Madonnas and other 
religious subjects. Died in 1494. 


See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters ;”” Passavant, ‘‘ Rafael yon 
Urbino und sein Vater, G. Santi.” 


Santi di Tito or Titi. See Trro. 

Santillana. See MENDoza, (INIGO LopEz.) 

Santini, s4n-tee’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian savant, 
born in Tuscany in 1786. He became rector of the 
University of Padua in 1825, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed professor of astronomy and director of mathe- 
matical studies in that institution. Heis a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, and has published 
several scientific works. 

Santolius. See SANTEUL. 

Santorini, s4n-to-ree’nee, (GIOVANNI DOMENICO,) 
an Italian anatomist, born at Venice in 1681. He wrote 
several able works on anatomy and medicine. Died in 
1736. 

See Hatter, ‘* Bibliotheca Anatomica ;”? PoLLaro., ‘‘ Notizie 
per servire alla Storia della Vita di G. D. Santorini,”’ 1763. 

Santorio. See SANCTORIUS. 

Sanuto, s4-noo’to, (Livio,) an Italian geographer of 
the sixteenth century ; died before 1588. 

Sanuto, (MARINO,) called ToRSELLO, (tor-sel/lo,) a 
Venetian traveller, who visited the Levant and wrote the 
“ Book of Faithful Secrets concerning the Recovery 
of the Holy Land,” (‘‘ Liber Secretorum fidelium super 
Terre Sanctze Recuperatione.”) Died after 1330. 

See Posransqugz, “‘De Marino Sanuto,’”? 1856; TrRABOSCHI, 
‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana.”’ 

Sanuto, (MARINO,) THE YOUNGER, an Italian his- 
torian, born in Venice in 1466, was a member of the 
Academy founded by Aldus Manutius. He wrote, in 
Italian, a history of the Republic of Venice,.which was 
published in 1733 in Muratori’s “ Italiz Scriptores,” 
under the title of “Lives of the Doges of Venice,” 
(‘« Vite Ducum Venetorum.”) Died in 1535. 

See Rawpon Brown, ‘* Ragguagli sulla Vita e sulle Opere di M. 
Sanuto,’’ 3 vols., 1837-38; Trraposcul, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana.” 

Sanvitale, s4n-ve-ta’]4, (GIACOMO ANTONIO,) COUNT, 
an Italian poet and diplomatist, born at Parma in 1699. 
He published numerous poems, one of which is entitled 
“ Poema Parabolica,” (1746.) Died in 1780. 

Sanz, s4nth, (AUGUSTIN,) a Spanish architect, born 
at Saragossa in 1724, was appointed in 1792 director of 
the Academy of San Luis. Among his best works are 
the church of Santa Cruz and the theatre at Saragossa. 
Died in 1801. ; 

Sanzio, (RAPHAEL.) See RAPHAEL. 

Saphir, s4/feér, (Morirz,) a distinguished writer, of 
Jewish extraction, born at Pesth in 1794, successively 
edited the journals entitled “ Berliner Schnellpost,” 
“Der Deutsche Horizont,” and “Der Humorist.” 
Among his works, which are chiefly of a humorous and 
satirical character, we may name his “ Humoristische 
Damenbibliothek,” and his “Dictionary of Wit and 
Humour,” (“ Conversations- Lexikon fiir Geist, Witz und 
Humor.”) Died in 1858. 

See F. Forster, ‘“‘M. G. Saphir und Berlin,’? 1828; Brocx- 
Haus, ‘‘ Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Sapieha, s4p-ya4’h4, (JOHN PETER,) a Polish military 
commander, born in 1569, distinguished himself in the 
wars with Sweden and Russia. Died in 1611. 

Sapieha, (Lro,) high chancellor of Lithuania, born 
in 1557, served against the Russians under Stephen 
Bathori in 1579, and subsequently concluded a peace of 
twenty years with the Czar. After the death of Bathori 
he promoted the election of the Swedish king, Sigis- 
mund III., to the throne of Poland. Died in 1633. 

Sa/por [Persian, SHAPooR or SHAPOR, sha’poor’] L, 
son of Artaxerxes, succeeded to the throne of Persia in 
238 A.D. He conquered Mesopotamia and Syria, and 
caused the emperor Valerian to be put to death. He 
was eventually assassinated by his satraps, (269 A.D.) _ 

Sapor IT. succeeded Hormisdas II. as King of Persia. 
He was engaged in wars with the Romans, and distin- 
guished himself by his persecution of the Christians. 
Died in 380 A.D. 
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Sappho, saph’o, [Gr. Sarge, genitive Sandoic ; Lat. 
SAPPHO, genitive SAPPHUS ; Ital. Sarro, sAf’fo,] written 
also Sapho, a Greek lyric poetess of great celebrity, was 
bom at Mitylene or Eresos, in the island of Lesbos, about 
625 B.c. We have little positive knowledge of the 
events of her life, but it is known that she lived about 
600 B.C. and was a friend of the poet Alceus. The 
popular tradition that she cherished an unrequited love 
for Phaon, and that she threw herself in despair from 
the Leucadian rock into the sea, is rejected by modern 
critics. She belonged to the Afolian race, the women 
of which were not kept in so strict seclusion as the 
Ionians. She wrote hymns, elegies, and erotic odes of 
exquisite beauty, It is admitted that she has never been 
surpassed in sweetness and grace by any lyric poet, 
ancient or modern. Her works are lost, except a hymn 
to Venus and short fragments of other poems. ‘ Among 
the mutilated poets of antiquity,” says Addison, “there 
is none whose fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sappho. . . . One may see, by what is left of them, that 
she followed nature in all her thoughts, without descend- 
ing to those little points, conceits, and turns of wit with 
which many of our modern lyrics are so miserably in- 
fected. Her soul seems to have been made up of love 
and poetry. She felt the passion in all its warmth and 
described it in allits symptoms. She is called by ancient 
authors the tenth muse.” (See the ‘ Spectator,” No. 
223, which contains an English version of her hymn to 
Venus.) Versions of her ode to Lesbia, by Catullus, 
Boileau, and A. Philips, may be found in the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
No. 229. 

See F. G. WEtcKER, *‘Sappho von einem herrschenden Vorur- 
theil befreit,’? 1816; Miuixcer, “ Literature of Ancient Greece,’’ 
vol. i.; E. TeGNER, ‘“‘Sapphus Vita et Carmina,”’ 1817; RICHTER, 
“*Sappho und Erinna,”’ 1833; C. M. pe Satm-Dyck, ‘ Précis de la 
Vie de Sapho,” 1810; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Saracino, s4-r4-chee/no, or Saraceni, si-r4-cha/nee, 
(CARLO,) an Italian painter, born at Venice in 1585, 
painted frescos in the Vatican at Rome. Died in 1625. 

Sa/rah or Sarai, [Heb. 1, originally W,] a He- 
brew matron, was the wife of Abraham, and the mother 
of Isaac. Her name signifies “ princess.” 

See Genesis xi. 29, xil., xvi., xvii. 15-21, XVili., XxX. XXi. 

Sarapis. See SERAPIS. 

Sarasin. See SARRASIN. 

Sar’as-wat’i, [modern Hindoo pron. stir‘ts-wit/ee, 
from Sérdswét, a Sanscrit word, signifying “juicy,” 
“racy,” “flowing,” also “elegant,”] the name of the 
consort of Brahma, and the goddess of speech, elo- 
quence, and music. She was regarded as the inventress 
of the Sanscrit language and of the Dévanagari alphabet. 
(See Introduction, p. 21.) As the patroness of music, 
she has by same writers been identified with Minerva, 
(’A@nvd,) who was sometimes surnamed Musice, (“ovork7,) 
and who is said to have been the inventor of the flute. 
Sir William Jones addressed to Saraswati a hymn, in 
which he speaks of her as one 

“Whose sigh is music, and each tear a pear].”’ 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon,”’’ p. 125 e¢ seg. 

Saravia, s4-r4-vee/A or sa’ra’ve’4’, (HADRIAN A,,) a 
Protestant theologian, of Spanish extraction, born at 
Artois, in France, in 1531, became professor of divinity 
at Leyden. Waving settled in England in 1587, he was 
made prebendary of Westminster. He was an intimate 
friend of the celebrated Hooker, and was one of the 
divines employed by James I. in the translation of the 
Bible. Died in 1613. 


See Paquort, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;’? Meurstus, ‘‘ Athenz Batave.’’ 


Sarazin or Sarrazin, s4’ra/zan’, (JACQUES,) a French 
sculptor, born at Noyon in 1590. He resided many 
ears at Rome, where he was patronized by Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, for whom he executed the colossal statues 
of Atlas and Polyphemus at the Villa Frascati. Among 
his master-pieces in Paris may be named the Mauso- 
leam of Cardinal Berulle, “Group of Children playing 
with Goats,” ‘The Four Cardinal Virtues,” in the 
church of Saint Louis, and the Mausoleum of Henri de 
Bourbon-Condé. Died in 1660. 
See V. TREMBLAY, ‘‘ Notice sur Sarrazin,” 1848; ‘‘ Biographie de 
J. Sarrazin,”” Noyon, 185t; CicoGNaRa, “Storia della Scultura.”” 


Sarazin, (JEAN.) See SARRAZIN. 
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Sarbievius. See SARBIEWSKI. 

Sarbiewski, sar-be-év’skee, [Lat. SARBIE/VIUS,] 
(Marruias Kasrmir,) a Polish Jesuit and poet, born in 
1595, became court preacher to Ladislaus 1V. He was 
the author of Latin lyrics and other poems, which ob- 
tained for him the name of the Sarmatian Horace. Died 
in 1640. 

See LANGBEIN, ‘“‘Commentatio de M. C. Sarbievii Vita,’ 1753. 


Sarcey, sar’sd/, (FRANCISQUE,) a French “ttérateur, 
born at Dourdan (Seine-et-Oise) in 1828. Among his 
works is a collection of tales entitled ‘‘Le Nouveau 
Seigneur,” (1862.) 

Sarcmasius. See SCHURTZFLEISCH. 

Sarcone, sar-ko/na, (MICHELE,) an Italian medical 
writer, born in Apulia in 1732; died in 1797. 

Sardanapale. See SARDANAPALUS. 

Sar-da-na-pa/lus, [Gr. Lapdavarahoc ; Fr. SARDANA- 
PALE,* sar‘da’na’pal’,| a king of Assyria, noted for the 
weakness and effeminacy of his character, is supposed 
to have lived about 880 B.c. His satrap Arbaces having 
conspired with the Medes against him and besieged 
Nineveh, Sardanapalus defended his capital with great 
courage and resolution nearly two years. At length, 
finding resistance vain, he is said to have set fire to his 
palace and consumed himself, together with his women 
and his treasures. He is supposed to have been the 
last king of Assyria. His fortunes have been made the 
subject of one of Lord Byron’s best tragedies. The 
story of Sardanapalus is probably fabulous: it is sup- 
ported by no authority except Ctesias. It does not 
seem probable that such a man would die like a stoic. 

See Koopmans, *‘ Disputatio de Sardanapalo,”’ 1819. 


Sardi, sar’dee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Ferrara about 1520. Among his works is a 
“Treatise on Coins,” (“De Nummis Tractatus,” 1579.) 
Died in 1588. 

Sardou, s#r’doo’, (VICTORIEN,) a French dramatist, 
born in Paris in 1831. He produced numerous suc- 
cessful dramas, among which are “ Nos Intimes,” ‘‘ Les 
Ganaches,” (1862,) and “La Patrie,” (1869.) 

Sar’gent, (Eres, éps,) an American journalist and 
miscellaneous writer, born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in 1812. He has been successively editor of the New 
York “Mirror” and the Boston “Evening Transcript.” 
Ife has published “ Velasco,” a tragedy, and several other 
dramas, “Songs of the Sea, and other Poems,” “ Arctic 
Adventures by Sea and Land,” (1857,) and a number of 
excellent educational works. 

See GriswoLp, “ Prose Writers of America.’ 


Sargent, (JoHN OsBorRNE,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 1810. He 
became associate editor of the New York ‘‘ Courier 
and Enquirer” in 1837, and subsequently of the ‘“ Re- 
public” at Washington. 

Sargent, (Lucius MANuIus,) an able and popular 
American writer, born at Boston in 1786. He pub- 
lished a series of ‘Temperance Tales,” which were 
very favourably received, a work entitled ‘“ Dealings 
with the Dead, by a Sexton of the Old School,” (2 
vols., 1856,) and a number of poems. Died in 1867. 

Sar’gon, a king of Assyria, ascended the throne in 
721 B.C. He conquered several adjoining nations, cap- 
tured Samaria, and carried away many Israelites as 
captives. Died in 704 B.c. 

Sar’jeant or Serjeant, (JoHN,) a Catholic priest, 
born in Lincolnshire about 1621, became secretary of 
the secular clergy in England. He published a grea 
number of controversial works. Died in 1707. 5 

Sarmiento, sar-me-én’/to, (MARTIN,) a Spanish 
scholar and teacher, born at Segovia in 1692. He wrote 
several literary works. Died at Madrid in 1770. 

Sarmiento, de, dd sar-me-én’to, (JUAN,) a Spanish 
historian, who lived about 1550, travelled in Peru, and 
wrote a work entitled “ Account of the Government of 
the Incas,” (“ Relacion de la Sucesion y Govierno de las 
Ingas,” etc., in manuscript.) He is praised by Prescott 
for his candour and accuracy and the humane spirit he 

* In Sir David Lindsay’s ‘“‘Three Estates’’ the name is written 
Sardanapall, 
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manifests towards the natives. He held the office of 
president of the Council of the Indies. 

See Prescott, ‘‘History of the Conquest of Peru,’ vol. i. 
book i. 

Sarnelli, sar-nel/lee, (POMPEO,) an Italian writer and 
ecclesiastic, born at Polignano in 1649. He wrote various 
works, in prose and verse. Died in 1724. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires,”’ 

Saron or Sarron. See BOCHART DE SARRON. 

Sar-pe’don, [Gr. Zapzjduv ; Fr. SARPEDON, sar’pa’- 
dén’,] a personage in the Greek mythology, regarded 
as the son of Jupiter and Europa, and a brother of Mi- 
nos. Having been expelled from Crete by Minos, he 
retired to Lycia, of which he became king. 

Sarpedon, a hero and prince of Lycia, mentioned 
in the ‘‘ Iliad,” supposed to have been a son of Jupiter 
and Laodami’a. According to Homer, he fought for the 
Trojans and was killed by Patroclus. 

Sarpi, sar’pee, (PAOLO,) an eminent Italian writer 
and theologian, born at Venice in 1552, is generally 
known as FRA PAOLO, or FATHER PaAuL. He entered 
the order of Servites at an early age, was subsequently 
appointed professor of philosophy at Venice, and in 
1579 was elected general of his order. Being made 
procureur-general in 1585, he went to reside at Rome, 
where he acquired the friendship of Cardinal Bellarmine 
and other distinguished men ; but, having been suspected 
of heretical opinions and threatened with the Inquisi- 
tion, he returned to Venice. He was chosen in 1605 
consulting theologian of the republic during its contest 
with Pope Paul V., and defended its cause with signal 
ability and success. Repeated attempts on his life, and 
the entreaties of his friends, induced him to retire to a 
convent, where he died in 1623. His ‘History of the 
Council of Trent” (“TIstoria del Concilio Tridentino,” 
1619) is his most celebrated work, and was translated 
into Latin and several other languages. In his writings 
Father Paul has boldly attacked the infallibility of the 
pope and condemned his usurpations of temporal power. 
He is also supposed to have favoured Protestantism. 

See Micanzio, ‘* Vita di Sarpi,” 1646; Grisevini, ‘‘ Memorie 
spettanti alla Vita di Sarpi,’’ 1760; Brancui-Giovinl, “‘ Biografia 
di Fra Paolo,” 2 vols., 1836; G. FonTaNninl, ‘‘ Storia arcana della 
Vita di Fra Paolo Sarpi,” 1805; Dr. JoHnson’s Works, vol. xii., 
1812; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’’ ‘‘ Westminster Review” 
for April, 1838, (by JAMES MARTINEAU.) 

Sarrans, sa’rén’, (BERNARD,) a French journalist and 
political writer, born near Toulouse in 1795, became 
editor of “La Nouvelle Minerve” about 1830. He 
published a treatise “On the Spanish War and the 
Tyranny of the Bourbons,” ‘“ History of Bernadotte, 
King of Sweden,” etc., (1845,) and other works. 

Sarrasin or Sarasin, sa’r8’z4n’, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) 
a facetious French “/¢térateur, born near Caen in 1603, 
was the author of a “ History of the Siege of Dunkirk,” 
(1649,) “The Conspiracy of Wallenstein,” and other 
works, in prose and verse.. He was secretary to the 
Prince de Conti, and a literary rival of Voiture. Died 
in 1654. 

See Nickéron, “Mémoires ;’’ ‘‘ Menagiana ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Sarrazin, (JACQUES.) See SARAZIN. 

Sarrazin, sa’r4’zan’, (JEAN,) a French general, born 
in 1770. He obtained the rank of general of brigade 
about 1800, after which he served in several campaigns. 
In r8ro he deserted to the British, Died about 1840. 

Sarrus, si‘riis’, (P. F.,) a French mathematician, 
born in the department of Aveyron about 1795. He 
became professor of analysis at Strasbourg. 

Sarrut, sri’, (GERMAIN,) a French Jéttérateur and 
democrat, born at Toulouse in 1800, has published a 
number of political and miscellaneous works. 

Sars, (MICHAEL,) an eminent zoologist, born at Ber- 
gen, in Norway, August 30, 1805. In 1830 he was 
pastor of Kinn, and in 1840 of Manger, on the coast of 
Norway. He published in 1846 the first part of his 
“Fauna Littoralis Norvegiz,” which established his 
reputation. In 1854 he became professor of geology in 
the University of Christiania, which office he filled with 
great honour to his country until his death. His ‘“‘ Mé- 
moire pour servir 4 la Connaissance des Crinoides vi- 
vants” attracted much attention by showing that the 
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crinoids, or ‘‘stone-lilies,” supposed to have been long 
extinct, occur in a living state in the abysses of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Died October 22, 1869. 

Sars/field, (PATRICK,) an able Irish commander and 
Roman Catholic, who was a partisan of James II. He 
took a prominent part in the battle of the Boyne, (1690.) 
He won the confidence of the Irish Jacobites in an emi- 
nent degree, induced a large part of his army to accom- 
pany him to France in 1691, and entered the service of 
Louis XIV. He was killed at the battle of Landen, 
in 1693. 

See Macauray, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. iv. chap. xvii. 

Sartain, sar-tan’, (JOHN,) a distinguished engraver, 
born in London in 1808, emigrated to America in 1830, 
and settled in Philadelphia. He was the first to ine 
troduce mezzotinto engraving into the United States. 
In 1849 he established “ Sartain’s Union Magazine,” (pub- 
lished monthly,) of which he was for some time editor. 
Besides engraving, Mr. Sartain has given considerable 
attention to painting in oil and to architecture. Among 
his works in the latter field we may mention the lofty 
granite monument in Monument Cemetery, near Phila- 
delphia, in which, also, the colossal medallion portraits 
of Washington and La Fayette were cast in bronze from 
his models. 

Sarti, sar’tee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian composer, born 
at Faenza about 1730. He became successively chapel- 
master at the court of Copenhagen, the Conservatorio 
della Pieta, at Venice, and the Conservatory of Kate- 
rinoslaf, in Russia. The empress Catherine II. also 
conferred upon him a munificent salary, and created him 
a noble of the first rank. His works are principally 
sacred music and operas: of the latter, his ‘Giulio Sa- 
bino” is most esteemed. Died in 1802. 

See Firs, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Sarti, (MAuURO,) an Italian scholar, born at Bologna 
in 1709, was a monk of the order of Camaldules. He 
wrote, besides other works, a ‘‘ History of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna,” in Latin, (2 vols., 1769-71.) Died in 
1766. 

Sartine, de, deh s&r’ttn’, (ANTOINE RAYMOND JEAN 
GUALBERT GABRIEL,) Comte d’Alby, a French adminis- 
trator, born in 1729. He became lieutenant-general of 
police (in Paris) in 1759, and was minister of marine 
from 1774 until 1780. ~ Died’ in 1801. 

Sarto, del, dél sar’to, (ANDREA Wanucchi—v4- 
nook’kee,) a celebrated painter of the Florentine school, 
born at Florence in 1488. He studied under Pietro di 
Cosimo, and subsequently visited Rome. Among his 
master-pieces at Florence are his “Madonna di San 
Francesco,” in the Florentine gallery, ‘The Last Sup- 
per,” (a fresco,) and “Descent of the Holy Ghost,” in 
the monastery of the Salvi. He also executed several 
works for the French king, Francis I. Sarto is distin- 
guished for correctness of design, harmonious colouring, 
and skill in chiaroscuro. Died in 1530. 

See Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,” etc.; Mrs. JAMRson, 
‘Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;’? A. REumonr, “‘ A. del Sarto,” 
1835; L. Brac, “‘ Notizie inedite della Vita d’A. del Sarto,”’ 1830. 

Sartorius, sar-to’re-ts, (ERNST WILHELM CHRIS- 
TIAN,) a German theologian and religious writer, born 
at Darmstadt in 1797; died in 1859. 

Sartorius, (GEORG,) Baron von Waltershausen, bo 
at Cassel in 1765, wrote a “ History of the Hanseatic 
League,” (1802,) and other works. Died in 1828. 

Sartorius, sar-to’re-oos, (Luis JosE,) Count de San 
Luis, a Spanish journalist and statesman, of German 
extraction, born about 1810. He was appointed in 1847 
minister of the interior in the cabinet of Narvaez. 

Sas/nett, (WILLIAM J.,) D.D., an American Method- 
ist divine and writer, born in Georgia in 1820. 

Sass, sds, (FREDERICK,) a Russian general, born in 
Courland in 1798; died in 1852. 

Sassanid, (plural Sassanids.) See SaAssANID&. 

Sassanide, sas-san’e-dé, [Fr. SASSANIDES, sa’sd’- 
néd’; Ger. SASSANIDEN, sas-s4-nee/den: the English 
form SASSAN/IDS is also used,] the name of a celebrated 
dynasty which reigned in Persia from 226 to 651 A.D. 
{t was founded by Ardsheer Babeg4n, a grandson of 
Sass4n, (or Sasan,) from whom it took its name. Among 
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the chief rulers of this dynasty were Sapor (Shapoor) 
and Chosroes I., (Noushirvan.) 

See Smrru, ‘‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” etc. 

Sassanides or Sassaniden. See SASsANIDA. 

Sassi, sas’see, [Lat. Sax/1us,] (G1luSEPPE ANTONIO) 
an Italian scholar and writer, born at Milan in 1673 or 
1675. He wrote on the antiquities of Milan, and aided 
his friend Muratori in his great work. Died in 1751. 

Sassi, (PANFILO,) an Italian poet, born at Médena 
about 1455; died in 1527. 

Sassoferrato. See Savi, (GIAMBATTISTA.) 

Sassone, Il. See Hasse, (JOHANN ADOLF.) 

Sati, Sut’ee, or Sut/tee, [modern Hindoo pron. 
stit/ee’, the feminine form of the Sanscrit adjective sdf, 
“true,” “good,” “virtuous,” “ pure,” ] the name given by 
the Hindoos to those widows who burn themselves on 
the funeral pile of their husbands, from the belief not 
merely that no true or good wife will marry a second 
time, but that no devoted wife ought to survive her hus- 
band. According to one of the Hindoo legends, Sati 
was the name of a daughter of Daksha and wife of 
Siva: through indignation on account of some disre- 
spect shown by her father to Siva or to herself, she cast 
herself into a sacrificial fire, and was consumed. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 


Sat’urn, [Gr. Kpdvoc ; Lat. SaruR/NUS or CRO/NUS; 
Fr. SATURNE, sa‘tiinn’,| a god of classic mythology, 
and a mythical king of Italy, was called a son of Uranus 
and Ge, (or Ccelus and Terra,) the husband of Rhea, 
and the father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Juno, Ceres, 
and Vesta. The poets feigned that he dethroned Uranus, 
and devoured his own children as soon as they were 
born; but Rhea deceived him by giving him stones, 
(wrapped in a cloth,) which he swallowed, and she thus 
saved the lives of those above named. He was de- 
throned by Jupiter, took refuge in Italy, and was kindly 
received by Janus, the king of that country, who gave 
him a share of the royal power. Saturn is said to have 
civilized the people of Italy and to have taught them agri- 
culture and useful arts. His reign was so mild, pacific, 
and beneficent that it was called the Golden Age. 

The Romans, in honour of Saturn, celebrated an an- 
nual festival called Saturnalia, during which general 
mirth and license prevailed and slaves were waited on 
at table by their masters, with whom they were allowed 
to jest with impunity. Saturn was represented as an 
old man, holding in his hand a scythe or pruning-knife, 
with a serpent biting its own tail, (the emblem of eternity.) 

Saturnalia. See SATURN. 

Saturne. See SATURN. 

Saturnin. See SATURNINUS. 

Sat-ur-ni’/nus or Saturnilus, one of the earliest 
of the Syrian Gnostics, flourished about 125 A.D. 

Sat-ur-ni/nus, (CLAUDIUS,) a Roman jurist, the time 
of whose birth is unknown, is the supposed author of a 
work entitled “ De Poenis Paganorum.” 

Saturninus, [Fr. SATURNIN, s@’tiir’ndan’,] (Lucius 
APPULEIUS,) a celebrated Roman demagogue, who 
became a formidable enemy of the senate and aristo- 
cratic party. He was tribune of the people in 102 B.C., 
and again in the year too. He proposed an agrarian 
law, which was passed. His conduct was so seditious 
and violent that he was killed, by order of the senate, in 
99 B.C. 

See Smitu, “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” etc. 

Saturninus, (VENULIus,) a Roman jurist, supposed 
to have lived in the time of Alexander Severus. 

Saturnus. See Sarurn. 

Sat’yr, [Gr. Larupoc ; Lat. Sar’vrus; Fr. SaTyreE, 
sa’tér’.| The Satyrs were fabulous beings, or demi-gods, 
associated with the worship of Bacchus, and supposed 
to have been the offspring of Mercury. They were rep- 
resented as having a body like a man, with the legs and 
feet of a goat, and small horns on the head. They were 
fond of wine, sleep, and sensual pleasure, and were con- 
founded or identified by some with the Fauni of ‘the 
Roman mythology. The older Satyrs were called SvJenz. 

Satyre or Satyrus. See Saryr. 

Saucerotte, sés’rot’, (NICOLAS,) a French surgical 
writer, born at Lunéville in 1741, was chief surgeon of 
a French army from 1794 to 1798. Died in 1814, 


His grandson, ANTOINE CONSTANT SAUCEROTTE, 
born at Moscow in 1805, became a physician at Luné- 
ville. He wrote several works on medicine and natural 
history. 

Saul, [Heb. 718w,] the son of Kish, and of the tribe 
of Benjamin, was anointed first king of the Israelites, by 
Samuel. He waged war successfully against the Am- 
monites and Philistines, and ina battle with the Amalek- 
ites took captive their king, Agag. Having through 
disobedience incurred the displeasure of Jehovah, he 
was killed in an engagement with the Philistines, to- 
gether with three of his sons, B.C. 1056. 

See I. Samuel ix.—xxxi. 


Saul of Tarsus. See PAUL, SAINT. 

Saulcy, de, deh sod’se’, (Louis FELICIEN JOSEPH 
Caignart—kan’yar’,) a French archeologist, born at 
Lille in 1807. He published in 1836 an “ Essay on the 
Classification of Byzantine Coins,” which obtained the 
prize from the French Institute. In 1842 he succeeded 
Mionnet as a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and in 1859 became a senator. Having visited Pales- 
tine in 1850, he published his “Travels around the Dead 
Sea and in the Biblical Lands,” (1852.) He has written 
other works on numismatics, etc. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Saulx de Tavannes. See TAVANNES. 

Saumaise. See SALMASIUS. 

Saumarez or Sausmarez, de, deh sd’mi’rd/’, 
(JAMES,) Lorp, a British admiral, of French extraction, 
born on the island of Guernsey in 1757. Having served 
for a time in America, and subsequently against the 
Dutch in 1781, he was appointed in 1793 to the com- 
mand of the Crescent, and distinguished himself in 
several engagements with the French. As commander 
of the Orion, he assisted in gaining the victory over the 
Spanish fleet off Saint Vincent in 1797, and was after- 
wards second in command at the battle of the Nile. 
Having been made rear-admiral of the blue in 1801, he 
was appointed to command the squadron off Cadiz, and 
soon after gained a signal victory over the united French 
and Spanish fleet, for which achievement the order of 
the Bath was conferred upon him. In the subsequent 
war with Russia he commanded the Baltic fleet, and 
after peace was restored was created in 1821 vice-ad- 
miral of Great Britain. He was made a peer, with the 
title of Baron de Sausmarez, in 1831. Died in 1836. 

See Sir Joun Ross, ‘“‘ Memoirs, etc. of Admiral Lord de Sau- 
marez,”” 1838; CAMPBELL, “‘ Lives of the British Admirals.’’ 

Saun/ders, (Sir EpMUND,) an English jurist under 
the reign of Charles IIL., rose to be chief justice of the 
court of king’s bench in 1682. Died in 1683. 

Saunders, (JOHN CUNNINGHAM,) an English sur- 
geon and oculist, born in Devonshire in 1773, published 
treatises “On the Diseases of the Eye” and ‘On the 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Ear.” Died in 1810. 

Saun/ders, (PRINCE,) an American negro, born at 
Thetford, Vermont, about 1775, was for a time teacher 
of free coloured schools in Connecticut and at Boston. 
He afterwards studied divinity and became pastor of a 
church at Philadelphia. He was subsequently appointed 
attorney-general of the republic of Hayti, where he died 
in 1840. 

Saunders, (WILLIAM,) M.D., born in 1743, was ap- 
pointed senior physician to Guy’s Hospital, London, 
He wrote several medical works. Died in 18109. 

Saun/der-son, (NICHOLAS,) an English scholar and 
mathematician, born in Yorkshire in 1682. He lost his 
sight at the age of twelve months, but, notwithstanding 
this misfortune, he made rapid progress both in the 
classics and the exact sciences. In 1711 he succeeded 
Whiston as Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, having previously received the degree of M.A., 
and in 1728 he was made Doctor of Laws. He was the 
author of treatises on the “Elements of Algebra” and 
“On Fluxions.” He was a friend of Newton and other 
eminent philosophers of the time. Died in 1739. 

See “Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,’’ vol. i., 1839. 

Saurau, von, fon sd’ré’, (FRANZ,) CouNT, an Aus- 
trian statesman, born in Vienna in 1760. He was ap- 
pointed governor of the province of Austria in 1810, and 
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governor of Lombardy in 1815. In the last-named year 
he became the chief of all the chanceries of the empire. 
Died about 1830. 

Saurin, s0’ran’, (BERNARD JOSEPH,) a French drama- 
tist, born in Paris in 1706, was a son of Joseph Saurin, 
noticed below. He was the author of ‘‘Spartacus,” a 
tragedy, (1760.) ‘““The Manners of the Time,” (‘‘ Mceurs 
du Temps,”) and other comedies. He was a member of 
the French Academy, and numbered among his friends 
Voltaire and Mwentesquieu. Died in 1781. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Saurin, (ELtAs,) a French Protestant divine, born in 
1639, was the author of “ Reflections on the Rights of 
Conscience,” and other similar works. Died in 1703. 

Saurin, (JACQUES,) a French Protestant divine and 
eloquent pulpit orator, born at Nimes in 1677. Having 
studied at Geneva, he became in 1701 pastor of the 
Walloon church in London, and subsequently resided 
at the Hague, in Holland, where he preached for twenty- 
five years with the highest reputation. He published 
a large collection of sermons, some of which have been 
translated into English, a treatise ‘““On the State of 
Christianity in France,” (1725,) and ‘ Discourses, His- 
torical, Theological, and Moral, on the Principal Events 
of the Old and New Testaments.” Died in 1730. 

See CHartes Wess, “‘ Notice sur la Vie de J. Saurin,” 1854; 
J. P. Roman, *‘ Essai sur Saurin,” 1836; Haag, ‘‘ La France pro- 
testante ;” ‘Monthly Review” for March, 1785; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Saurin, (JosePH,) a French mathematician, brother 
of Elias, noticed above, was born at Courtaison in 1659. 
In 1707 he was elected to the Academy of Sciences, to 
which he contributed a number of valuable scientific 
essays. He was originally a Calvinist minister, but sub- 
sequently became a Catholic. Died in 1737. 

- See Haac, “La France protestante.”’ 


Sau/rin, (WILLIAM,) an Irish jurist and statesman, 
born in 1767, became attorney-general for Ireland in 
1807. Died in 1840. 

Sausmarez. See SAUMAREZ. 

Saussay, so’sa’, (ANDRE,) a French ecclesiastic, born 
in Paris about 1595, was appointed preacher-in-ordinary 
to Louis XIII., and made Bishop of Toul in 1649. He 
published a work entitled “ Martyrologium Gallicanum.”’ 
Died in 1675. 

Saussaye, La. See LA SAUSSAYE, DE. 

Saussure, (ALBERTINE ADRIENNE.) See NECKER. 

Saussure, de, deh sd’stir’, (Horace BENEDIC?r,) an 
eminent Swiss naturalist, born at Geneva in February, 
1740. He was assisted in his scientific studies by his 
maternal uncle, Bonnet, and by the celebrated Haller, 
and at the age of twenty-two became professor of philos- 
ophy in the College of Geneva. Having made numerous 
excursions among the Alps, Jura, and other mountain- 
chains, with the view of exploring their natural phe- 
nomena, he ascended in 1788 to the summit of Mont 
Blanc. His most important work, entitled “ Voyages 
dans les Alpes,” was published in 4 vols. in 1796. 
Among his other writings we may name a “ Physical 
Dissertation on Fire,” (1759, in Latin,) “ Essays on Hy- 
grometry,” (1783,) and “ Relation abrégée d’un Voyage 
a Ja Cime du Mont Blanc en Aoft, 1787,” (1787.) He 
was the inventor of instruments called the cyanometer 
and the diaphanometer, for ascertaining the transparency 
of the air at different heights, and also made improve- 
ments in the thermometer, hygrometer, etc. Of Saus- 
sure, Cuvier observes, ‘The new facts which he has 
signalized, and the errors he has destroyed, will always 
render his Jabours infinitely valuable to naturalists, and 
will make of them the principal base and true touch- 
stone of the systems one can imagine for the future.” 
Died at Geneva in 1799. 

See Cuvirr, “ loge de Saussure ;”” SeNEBIER, “ Mémotres his- 
toriques sur la Vie et les Fcrits de Saussure,’”? 1801; ‘' Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Saussure, de, (NICOLAS,) a Swiss rural economist, 
born at Geneva in 1709, was the father of the preceding. 
He published several works on rural economy. Died 
in 1790. 

Saussure, de, (NIcoLAs THKODORE,) a chemist and 
naturalist, born at Geneva in 1767, was a son of Horace 
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Bénédict, noticed above. He published ‘ Chemical Re- 
searches on Vegetation,” (1804,) and contributed many 
memoirs to several scientific journals. In 1810 he was 
elected a corresponding member of the French Institute. 
Died in 1845. 

Sautel, so’tél’, (Prerre Just,) a French Jesuit and 
Latin poet, born at Valence in 1613. He wrote several 
elegant Latin poems. Died in 1662. 

Sauvage, s0’vazh’, (DENIS,) Sieur Du Parc, a French 
littévateur, born about 1520, became historiographer to 
Henry Il. He edited the works of Froissart, Comines, 
and Monstrelet. Died about 1587. 

Sauvage, s0’vazh’, (EvIENNE No£L JosEpnu,) a Bel- 
gian advocate, born at Liege in 1789. He was minister 
of the interior from March to August, 1831, and became 
president of the court of cassation in 1832. 

Sauvages, de, deh sd/vazh’, (FRANCOIS BOISSIER,) a 
French medical writer and botanist, born at Alais (Gard) 
in 1706. He became professor at Montpellier about 
1740, and published, besides other works, ‘* Methodical 
Nosology,” (“ Nosologia Methodica,” 5 vols., 1763.) 
Died in 1767. 

See BarsastTeE, “‘ Etude sur Boissier de Sauvages, 
graphie Médicale ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sauval, so’v4l’, (HENRI,) a French historian, born 
in Paris about 1620. He wrote a ‘“‘ History of the An- 
tiquities of Paris,” (3 vols., 1724.) Died in 1669 or 1670. 

Sauveur, sd’vur’, (JOSEPH,) a French mathematician 
and philosopher, born at La Fléche in 1653. He was 
appointed in 1680 teacher to the pages of the dauphin- 
ess, and in 1686 professor of mathematics in the Royal 
College at Paris. He was elected to the Academy of . 
Sciences in 1696. He was especially distinguished for 
his improvements in the science of acoustics, upon which 
he published a number of essays. Died in 1716. 


See FonTENELLE, “‘ Eloges i? MonTucra, “* Histoire des Mathé- 
b) 5 
matiques.”’ 


Sauzet, so’z4’, (JEAN PIERRE PAUL,) an eloquent 
French advocate and politician, born at Lyons in 1800. 
He gained distinction as counsel for the defence in 
political triais, and was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1834. He was minister of justice from 
February to September, 1836. Between 1839 and 1848 
he was elected President of the Chamber of Deputies 
ten times. He presided during the revolution of Febru- 
ary, 1848, and resisted the insurgents who invaded the 
chamber. Since that event he has taken no part in 
public life. 


See CormMENIN, ‘‘ Livre des Orateurs ;”” Louis BLAnc, “‘ Histoire 
de dix Ans ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Sav/age,.(EDWARD,) an American painter and en- 
graver, born at Princeton, Massachusetts, in 1761, was 
a pupil of Benjamin West. He painted the family of 
Washington. Died in 1817. 

Sav/age, (HENRY,) an English divine, born in Wor- 
cestershire about 1604, was chaplain-in-ordinary to 
Charles II., and rector of Bladon, in Oxfordshire. He 
published a ‘“ History of Baliol College.” Died in 1672. 

Savage, (JOHN,) an English divine of the eighteenth 
century, published a “Collection of Letters of the An- 
cients, whereby is discovered the Morality, Wit, Hu- 
mour, etc. of the Greeks and‘Romans.” Died in 1747. 

Savage, (JOHN,) an American jurist, born about 1780. 
He was chief justice of the supreme court of New York 
for fourteen years. Died at Utica in October, 1863. 

Savage, (RICHARD,) an English poet, noted for his 
misfortunes and for his dissolute habits, was born in 
London in 1698. He is believed to have been a natural 
son of the Countess of Macclesfield and the Earl of 
Rivers. He was abandoned by his mother and placed 
with a nurse, who was charged to bring him up in ig- 
norance of his birth. Having subsequently discovered 
the secret of his parentage, he made many ineffectual 
attempts to obtain recognition and support from Lady 
Macclesfield. He was befriended by Sir Richard Steele 
and Dr, Johnson. Among his works were “The Wan- 
derer,” a poem, (1729,) and several dramas. He killed 
a man in a brawl in 1727, and was condemned to death, 
but was pardoned. Died in 1743. 


See Jounson, ‘‘Lives of the Poets.” 
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Savaron, si/va’rdn’, (JEAN,) a French historian and 
political writer, born at Clermont in 1550. He was an 
advocate of the rights of the devs-éat, (third estate,) and 
wrote, besides other works, a “ History of the States- 
General,” (1615.) Died in 1622. 

See Nrctron,‘‘ Mémoires ;?’ Mor#rt,‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;” 
“4 Cocuon, ‘‘ Etudes historiques et littéraires sur J. Savaron,” 
1847. 

Savart, si/var’, (FELIx,) a French savant, born at 
Méziéres in 1791, was a physician. He succeeded Am- 
pére as professor of physical philosophy in the College 
of France. He wrote on the vibrations of bodies and 
the laws of their communication. Died in Paris in 1841. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Savary, sa/va’re’, (ANNE JEAN MARIE RENE,) Duc 
de Rovigo, an able French general and diplomatist, 
born at Marcq (Ardennes) in 1774. He entered the 
army in 1790, served as captain under Moreau in 1796, 
and was aide-de-camp of Desaix in Egypt in 1798-1800. 
He became aide-de-camp to Bonaparte in 1800, a gen- 
eral of brigade in 1803, and general of division in 1805. 
Having obtained command of a corps, he gained a vic- 
tory over the Russians at Ostrolenka in 1807. In 1808 
he received the title of Duc de Rovigo, and was sent on 
a diplomatic mission to Madrid. He succeeded Fouché 
as minister of police in June, 1810. He adhered to Bona- 
parte after his defeat at Waterloo, and offered to accom- 
pany him to Saint Helena, but was detained in prison 
at Malta seven months. He wrote autobiographic “ Mé- 
moires,” (8 vols., 1828.) In 1831 he obtained the chief 
command of the army in Algeria. Died in 1833. 

See AcuttLte Rocue, ‘‘De MM. le Duc de Rovigo et le Prince 
de Valleyrand,” 1823; Turers, ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the 
Empire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for July, 1823. 


Savary, (FRANGo!Is.) See BREVES, DE. 

Savary, (JACQUES,) a French writer on commerce, 
born in Anjou in 1622. He published a work entitled 
“The Complete Merchant,” (“ Le parfait Négociant,”) 
which was translated into the principal European lan- 
guages, Died in 1690, 

Savary, (NIcoLas,) a French traveller, born at Vitré, 
in Brittany, in 1750. He set out in 1776 for Egypt, where 
he passed three years, and subsequently visited the 
Grecian Archipelago. On his return to France he pub- 
lished a translation of the Koran, accompanied with 
notes, and a Life of Mohammed, which is esteemed the 
best in the French language. His “ Letters on Egypt” 
came out in 1785, and obtained great popularity, having 
been translated into English, German, Dutch, and Swed- 
ish. His ‘‘Letters on Greece” came out a short time 
after his death, which took place in 1788. He also trans- 
lated from the Arabic a tale entitled ‘The Loves of 
Anas Eloujoud and Ouardi,” (1789.) 

Savary des Brulons, sa’va’re’ da brii’l6n’, 
(JACQuES,) a son of Jacques Savary, noticed above, was 
born in 1657. He was appointed inspector-general of 
manufactures in 1686. With the aid of his brother 
Philémon Louis, he compiled a “ Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Arts, and Trades,” (3 vols., 1723-30.) Died in 
1716. PHILEMON Loults was born in 1654; died in 1727. 

Savelli. See Honortus III. 

Saverien, sav’re-An’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French savant 
and writer, born at Arles about 1722, was a naval en- 
gineer, (ingénieur de marine.) We wrote, besides other 
works, a “ Marine Dictionary,” (‘‘ Dictionnaire de Ma- 
rine,” 1758,) and a “ History of Modern Philosophers,” 
(4 vols., 1760-73.) Died in Paris in 1805. 


See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 


Saverio. See Xavier, (FRANCIS.) 

Savery, sav’re’, (ROLAND,) an eminent Flemish 
landscape-painter, born at Courtray in 1576, was a pupil 
_ of his father. He was patronized by the emperor Ru- 
dolph IL, for whom he worked at Prague. He removed 
to Utrecht in 1612, Many of his pictures are rocky land- 
scapes adorned with figures of animals. Died in 1639. 

Sa/ver-y, (THOMAS,) Capratn, an English engineer, 
and one of the inventors of the steam-engine. He was 
associated with Newcomen as patentee of the invention 
for producing a vacuum under the piston. Died in 1715. 
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Savigny, von, fon sa’vén’ye’, (FRIEDRICH KaARL,) an 
eminent German “jurist, of French extraction, born at 
Frankfort-on-the Main in 1779. Hé published in 1803 
an important work entitled “ Right of Possession,” 
(‘Recht des Besitzes.”) In 1804 he married Miss Bren- 
tano, a sister of the poet of that name. He became 
professor of law at Landshut in 1808, and obtained in 
1810 a chair in the University of Berlin, which he filled 
thirty-two years. He was appointed a member of the 
council of state about 1817. His prineipal works are 
a “ History of Roman Law during the Middle Ages,” (6 
vols., 1815-31,) and “‘ System of Modern Roman Law,” 
(“System des heutigen Romischen Rechts,” 8 vols., 
1840-48.) In 1842 he was appointed minister of justice 
of Prussia. “ His ideas have made the tour of the world,” 
says Laboulaye; ‘‘ they have transformed the science.” 
Died in October, 1861. 

See Lasoutayg, ‘“‘F. C. de Savigny,”’ 1842; Ruporrr, “ Erin- 
nerung an Savigny,” 1862; Strinzinc, “F. C. von Savigny,’’ 1862; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Savile or Saville, (GrorGE.) See HALIFAX, Mar- 
QUIS OF. 

Savile, sav/il, (Sir HENRy,) an English mathemati- 
cian and classical scholar, born in Yorkshire in 1549. 
He graduated at Oxford in 1570, and, after his return 
from a tour on the continent, became tutor in the Greek 
language and mathematics to Queen Elizabeth. He was 
made provost of Eton College in 1596, and was subse- 
quently knighted by James I. He was the founder of two 
professorships in the University of Oxford, besides other 
liberal donations to that institution, to which he also 
bequeathed a valuable library. Among his principal 
publications are ‘‘ Lectures on the First Book of Euclid’s 
Elements,” a collection of English historians, entitled 
“Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedam,” (1596,) 
and an excellent edition of the works of Saint Chrys- 
ostom, (1613.) He died in 1622, having acquired the 
reputation of one of the most profound and accomplished 
scholars of his time. ‘‘ We may justly deem him,” says 
Hallam, “the most learned Englishman in profane liter- 
ature of the reign of Elizabeth.” 


See Woop, ‘‘ Athenze Oxonienses ;’”? ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Authors.”’ 


Savioli, s4-ve-o’lee, (LurcI Vicror,) an Italian poet, 
born at Bologna in 1729. He wrote Anacreontic poems, 
entitled “ Amori,” (1795.) Died in 1804. 

Savonarola, s4-vo-na-ro’la, (GIOVANNI MICHEEE,) 
an eminent Italian physician, born at Padua in 1384, was 
a grandfather of Girolamo, noticed below. He became 
professor of medicine at Ferrara, and published several 
medical works. Died in 1461. 

Savonarola, [Fr. SAVONAROLE, s&’vo/na‘rol’,] (Gr- 
ROLAMO,) a celebrated Italian reformer and_ pulpit 
orator, born at Ferrarain 1452. He became a Dominican 
monk in 1475. His first attempts to preach proved a 
failure ; but he persevered until he became an eloquent 
and popular preacher. He boldly denounced the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, and the vices of priests and 
monks. He also advocated republicanism or political 
liberty. . In 1491 he was chosen prior of the convent of 
Saint Mark at Florence, where he effected important 
reforms. He acquired great political influence at Flor- 
ence, and after the expulsion of the Medici (1494) was 
the leader of the liberal party, called “ Piagnoni,” (pe-an- 
yo/nee,) by which a new constitution was adopted on 
Christian principles. Having refused to submit to papal 
authority, he was excommunicated by Alexander VI. in 
1497. The popular enthusiasm grew cool, a reaction 
ensued, and the enemies of Savonarola gained the ascend- 
ency in Florence. He was arrested, tortured, condemned, 
and strangled in May, 1498. A few years later, Raphael 
painted his portrait in the Vatican among the saints and 
doctors of the Church. Savonarola published, besides 
other works, “The Triumph of the Cross,” etc., 
(“‘ Triumphus Crucis de Veritate Fidei,” 1497.) ‘“ His 
absolutely blameless moral character, his wonderful 
abilities, his command of all the knowledge of his time, 
his power of communicating his own holiness to others, 
even his rigid authority as regards the great doctrines 
of his Church, who will impeach?” (‘Quarterly Re- 
view,” article on Savonarola, reprinted in the “ Living 
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Age,” vol. 1. p. 641, 1856.) His complete works were 
published at Lyons, (6 vols., 1633-40.) 


See T.Nert, ‘‘Apologiain Difesa della Dottrina di G.Savonarola,”’ 
1564; Pico DELLA MiraNnpo.a, “ Vita Savonarole,’’ 1674; SPANG- 
ENBERG, “‘ Leben, Lehre und Tod Savonarola,”’ 1557; BurLamac- 
cut, ‘‘ Vita di G. Savonarola,” 1764; RUDELBACH, ‘‘ Savonarola und 
seine Zeit,’ 1835; Fr. Kart Meter, “G. Savonarola,” 1836; E, 
Marion or Marin, ‘Vie de J. Savonarole,’’ 1839; P. J. Carte, 
“ Histoire de Savonarole,’? 1842; Mappen, “‘ Life and Martyrdom 
of Savonarola,” 2 vols., 1853 ; PERRENS, ‘‘ Savonarole, sa Vie,”’ etc., 
1854; P. Vittart, ‘‘Storia di G. Savonarola,”’ 1860, (translated into 
English by Horner, 1863;) W. Hovcson, ‘‘ Reformers and Mar- 
tyrs,”’ Philadelphia, 1867; ‘‘London Quarterly Review’’ for July, 
1856; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for June, 1863 ; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for November, 1849. 


Savot, sa’vo’, (Louts,) a French physician and anti- 
quary, born at Saulieu in 1579, was physician to Louis 
XIII. He published several treatises on medicine and 
numismatics. Died in 1640. 

Savoy, Counts and DUKES oF. 
CHARLES EMMANUEL. 

Saw’yer, (CAROLINE M. FIsHER,) wife of T. J. Saw- 
yer, noticed below, was born at Newton, Massachusetts, 


See AMADEUS and 


in 1812. She has published several religious works, and 
made numerous translations from the German and 
French. In 1861 she became editor of the ‘“ Ladies’ 


Repository.” 

Saw’yer, (Sir Ropert,) an English lawyer and 
statesman, rose to be attorney-general in 1680. He 
was afterwards a member of Parliament for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He was accessory to the death of 
Lord Russell. Died in 1692. 

Sawyer, (THOMAS JEFFERSON, D.D.,) an American 
Universalist preacher, born in Windsor county, Ver- 
mont, in 1804. He published a ‘Discussion of the 
Doctrine of Universal Salvation,” (1854.) 

Sax, sks, (ANTOINE JOSEPH ADOLPHE,) a Belgian 
maker of musical instruments, born at Dinant in 1814. 
He invented the saxophone and other brass instruments 
of military music. He became professor of music in the 
Conservatory of Paris in 1857. 

Sax, saks, [Lat. Sax’1us,] (CHRISTOPH,) a German 
scholar, born in Saxony in 1714. He became in 1753 
professor of history at Utrecht. His chief work is his 
*©Onomasticon Literarium, sive Nomenclator historico- 
criticus preestantissimorum omnis A&tatis, Populi, Arti- 
umque Formule Scriptorum,” etc., (8 vols., 1775-90.) 
This is a dictionary of the eminent authors of all ages 
and countries. Died in 1806. 

Saxe, siks, (HERMANN MaAuricek,) [Ger. Moritz 
VON SACHSEN, mo/rits fon saks’en,] COUNT oF, a fa- 
mous general, born at Goslar or Dresden, in Saxony, 
October 28, 1696, was a son of Augustus II., Elector 
of Saxony and King of Poland, and the Countess von 
Konigsmark. He entered the army in 1708, and dis- 
tinguished himself in several battles against the Swedes 
and French. About 1720 he entered the French ser- 
vice. He was elected Duke of Courland in 1726, but 
was soon driven out of that duchy by the Russians and 
Poles. He was for atime the favoured lover of Anna 
Ivanovna, who became Empress of Russia in 1730. In 
1734 he fought against the Austrians and obtained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in the French army. He 
captured Prague in 1741, was raised to the rank of 
marshal of France in 1744, and obtained command of 
the army in Flanders in 1745. He gained victories over 
the allies at Fontenoy, (1745,) Raucoux, (1746,) and 
Laufeld, (1747.) He had married a Countess of Loben 
about 1712, but he obtained a divorce from her a few 
years later. He wrote a work on military affairs, en- 
titled “ My Reveries,” (‘Mes Réveries,” 5 vols., 1757.) 
Dicd in 1750. His daughter, Madame Dupin, was a 
grandmother of George Sand the authoress. 


See Baron pd’ EspaGnac, *‘ Histoire du Maréchal Saxe;’? RANFT, 
Leben des Grafen von Sachsen,’’? 1746; LA Barre Du Parca, 
“Biographie et Maximes du Maréchal de Saxe,” 1851; C. von 
Wesker, ‘‘ Moritz von Sachsen,’ 1863; Mayor-Genera J. Mirt- 
CHELL, ‘‘ Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Cen- 
turies,”’ 1865; A. Tuomas. ‘‘Eloge de Maurice Comte de Saxe,” 
1759; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ *‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for 
October, 1864; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for April, 1841. 


Saxe, siks, (JOHN GODFREY,) a distinguished Ameri- 
can humorous poet, born in Franklin county, Vermont, 
in 1816. He graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
in 1839, and subsequently became editor of the “ Bur- 


lington Sentinel.” 


1851. 


He was elected State’s attorney in 
A collection of his poems appeared in 1849. 
They rank among the most successful productions of 
their kind, and have obtained extensive popularity. A 
new edition of his collected poems was published in 
1864. He produced in 1866 “The Masquerade, and 
other Poems,” 
See ALLIBoNE, ‘“‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Saxe-Coburg, DUKE or. See ERNEST. 
Saxe-Coburg, PRINCE OF. See COBURG. 
Saxe-Weimar, DukrE oF. See BERNHARD. 
Saxius, (CHRISTOPH.) See SAX. 

Sax’o Gram-mat/i-cus, (genitive, Saxo’nis Gram- 
mat’ici,) an eminent Danish historian, born in the first 
half of the twelfth century, was a priest, and secretary 
of Absalom, Archbishop of Lund. He wrote (in Latin) 
a ‘History of Denmark,” which is one of the most cu- 
rious documents of the middle ages. It abounds in 
traditions and romantic or fabulous legends. Died 
about 1204. 

See Reimer, “De Vita Saxonis Grammatici,’’ 1762; G. L, 
BavbEN, ‘‘Om vor Danske Histories Fader Saxo Grammaticus,” 
1809; J. B. Carpzov, ‘‘Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis Saxonis 
Grammatici,’’ 1762. 

Sax’ton, (RuFus,) an American general, born at 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1849. He was appointed a brigadier-general 
of volunteers about April, 1862, and defended Harper’s 
Ferry with success in May of that year. He was assigned 
to the command at Port Royal about the end of 1862, 
and was employed in South Carolina until 1865. 

Say, si, (Horace Emixz,) a French writer on politi- 
cal economy, son of Jean Baptiste, noticed below, was 
born near Paris in 1794. He has published a “ History 
of the Commercial Relations between France and Bra- 
zil,” etc., and other works. 

Say, (JEAN BAPristE,) a distinguished French writer 
on political economy, born at Lyons in 1767. At an 
early age he visited England, where he became conver- 
sant with the writings of Adam Smith. In 1794 he was 
one of the founders of “La Décade philosophique,” a 
literary and political journal in Paris, of which he was 
principal editor for six years. He was appointed in 
1799 a member of the Tribunate, but resigned on Napo- 
leon’s becoming emperor. He was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Saint Petersburg, and of other 
learned institutions. Among his principal works are a 
“Treatise on Political Economy,” (2 vols., 1803,) which 
has been translated into the principal European lan- 
guages, a ‘Catechism of Political Economy,” (1815,) 
and “On England and the English.” Died in 1832. 


See A. P. Decanbo_t_et, ‘‘ Notice sur J. B. Say,’’ 1832; BLANQUI, 
‘Notice sur la Vie de J. B. Say,” 1841; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Say, (SAMUEL,) an English dissenting divine, born in 
1675, became pastor at Westminster in 1734. He was 
the author of a number of poems and prose essays. 
Died in 1743. 

Say, (THOMAS,) an American naturalist, born at 
Philadelphia in 1787, was one of the founders of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in that city. In 1819 he 
accompanied Long’s expedition to the Rocky Mountains 
as chief zoologist. His principal work is an “ American 
Entomology,” illustrated. Died in 1834. 

co ‘‘National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. lv. 

Say, (WILLIAM,) an English mezzotinto engraver, 
born at or near Norwich in 1768. He engraved history, 
landscapes, etc. Died in 1834. 

Saye and Sele. See FIENNES, (WILLIAM.) 

Say’ers, (FRANK,) an English physician and writer, 
born in London in 1763. He published ‘‘ Dramatic 
Sketches of the Ancient Northern Mythology,” (1790,) 
“ Disquisitions, Metaphysical and Literary,” (1793,) and 
other works. Died in 1817. 

See the “London Quarterly Review” for January, 1827, (by 
SouTHEY.) 

Sayous, si’yoo’, (PIERRE ANDRE,) a Swiss //t#éra- 
teur, born at Geneva in 1808. He published, besides 
other works, a “ History of French Literature among 
Foreign Nations,” (a Z’£tranger, ) (2 vols., 1853-) 
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Scacchi, skak’kee, (ForTUNATO,) an Italian anti- 
quary and monk, born at Ancona about 1572. He pub- 
lished “Sacrorum Elaeochrismatum Myrothecia,” (3 vols., 
1625-37.) Died in 1643. 

Sceevola, sév’o-la, |Fr. Sckvore, sa’vol’,] (C. Mu- 
CIus,) a Roman, who, according to the ancient legends, 
went to the camp of Porsena, then besieging Rome, 
and attempted to kill him with a dagger. He was seized 
by the guards of the king, who ordered him to be put to 
death. Sczevola, it is said, held his right hand in a fire, 
which was at hand, until it was consumed, so that Por- 
sena, struck with admiration at his extraordinary forti- 
tude, spared his life. From this circumstance he is said 
to have received the surname of Sczvola, or “left- 
handed.” 

Sceevola, (PusLtus Muctus,) a Roman jurist, was 
elected consul in 133 B.C., and two years after was created 
pontifex maximus. He was the author of several legal 
works. 

Sceevola, (QuINrUS CERVIDIUS,) a Roman jurist, 
lived under the reign of Marcus Antoninus. He num- 
beréd among his pupils Septimius Severus, afterwards 
emperor. There are extracts from his works contained 
in the Digest of Justinian. 

Sceevola, (Quinrus MUCIUS,) surnamed THE AUGUR, 
became a Roman consul, with L. Cecilius Metellus, 117 
B.c. Ele was eminent as a jurist, and was one of the 
teachers of Cicero, who has introduced him into his 
treatises “De Oratore,”’ ‘De Amicitia,” and “De Re- 
publica.” His wife was a daughter of C. Lzelius Sapiens, 
Died after 88 B.c. 

Sceevola, (QuINruS Muctus,) surnamed PONTIFEX, 
was the son of Publius, noticed above. He was chosen 
consul in 95 B.c., and was subsequently proconsul of 
Asia, and pontifex maximus. He enjoyed a high repu- 
tation as a jurist and orator, and wrote several legal 
works, which are not extant. Having been proscribed 
by the younger Marius, he was killed in the temple of 
Vesta, 82 B.c. His virtues are highly extolled by Cicero. 

Scala, ska4’/l4, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian writer, 
born in 1430, published a “ History of the Florentine 
Republic.” His daughter Alessandra was distinguished 
as a classical scholar, and became the wife of the poet 
Marullus. Died in 1497. 

Scala, della, del’/l4 sk4’/l4, or Scaligeri, sk4-le-ja’- 
ree, (CAN FRANCESCO,) an Italian military commander, 
born about 1290, was a prominent leader of the Ghibe- 
line faction in Lombardy. He died in 1329, having been 
ruler over Verona nearly twenty years. He was a liberal 
patron of literature and the fine arts, and has been cele- 
brated by Dante, who found an asylum at his court. 

Scala, della, (MASTINO,) an uncle of the preceding, 
became Podesta of Verona about 1260. He was assas- 
sinated about 1275. 

Scal’i-ger, [Lat. SCAL/IGER, genitive SCAL/IGERI,| 
(JosEPH Jusrus,) a celebrated philologist, a son of Julius 
Cesar, noticed below, was born at Agen, in France, in 
August, 1540. Under the instruction of his father he 
early became a proficient in the Latin language, and 
subsequently studied Greek and the Oriental languages 
in Paris. He became professor of belles-lettres at the 
University of Leyden in 1593, and numbered among his 
pupils the celebrated Grotius. Among his numerous 
works, which are characterized by the most profound 
learning and _ critical acumen, we may name his treatise 
“De Emendatione Temporum,” (1583,) being an ex- 
planation of the Julian period, “ Thesaurus Temporum,” 
(1606,) Latin poems and epistles, a Latin translation of 
Arabian proverbs, besides commentaries on Ausonius, 
Varro, and other classics. He adopted the Protestant 
religion in his youth, and took an active part in the civil 
war about 1568. He was generally recognized as the 
most eminent scholar of his time. Died at Leyden in 
1609. ‘“‘Scaliger,” says Niebuhr, “stood on the summit 
of universal solid philological learning in a degree that 
none have reached since ; so high in every branch of 
knowledge, that from the resources of his own mind he 
could comprehend, apply, and decide on whatever came 
in his way.” (Quoted in the “ Quarterly Review,” 1860.) 

“The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth century,” 
says Hallam, ‘‘are yet unnamed; Joseph Scaliger and 


Isaac Casaubon. The former, son of Julius Cesar 
Scaliger, and, in the estimation at least of some, his in- 
ferior in natural genius, though much above him in 
learning and judgment, was perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary master of general erudition that has ever lived... . 
He was, in fact, conversant with all ancient, and very 
extensively with modern, literature. . . . In the depart- 
ment of philology he was conspicuous as an excellent 
critic, both of the Latin and Greek languages; though 
Bayle, in his own paradoxical but acute and truly judi- 
cious spirit, has suggested that Scaliger’s talents and 
learning were too great for a good commentator,—the 
one making him discover in authors more hidden sense 
than they possessed, the other leading him to perceive 
a thousand allusions which had never been designed.” 
(‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

See HeErnstus, ‘‘ Orationes II. in Obitum J. J. Scaligeri,” 1609 ; 
J. Bernays, ‘J. J. Scaliger,’”? Berlin, 1855; ‘* Scaligerana,’? Am- 
sterdam, 1695; CHarLES Nisarp, ‘‘Le Triumvirat littéraire au 
XVI Siécle ; Juste Lips, “J. Scaliger et I. Casaubon,’’ 1852; 
Nic&ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ‘* Quar- 
terly Review” for July, 1860. 

Scaliger, (JuLius Csar,) a celebrated Italian 
scholar and critic, father of the preceding, was born on 
Lago di Garda or at Padua on the 23d of April, 1484. 
His real name is said to have been BORDONE. He pre- 
tended to be descended from the noble family Della 
Scala. He studied medicine, and practised some years 
in Italy. According to‘his own account, he served sev- 
eral campaigns in the army of the emperor Maximilian 
in his youth. In 1525 he removed to Agen, France, to 
which he had been invited by the bishop of that diocese, 
There he practised medicine and passed the rest of his 
life. He married Andiette de Roques-Lobejac about 
1528. Scaliger published, besides other works, ‘An 
Oration against Erasmus,” (“Adversus D, Erasmum 
Oratio,” 1531,) “On the Principles of the Latin Lan- 
guage,” (“De Causis Lingue Latinz,” 1540,) ‘Seven 
Books of Poetry,” (‘‘ Poetices Libri septem,” 1561,) and 
“On the Art of Poetry,” (‘De Arte Poetica.”) He was 
an excellent classical scholar, and was considered one of 
the greatest intellects of his time. His stature was tall, 
his presence dignified and imposing. He died at Agen 
in October, 1558. 

See J. J. Scavicrr, ‘‘ De Vetustate et Splendore gentis Scaligere 
et Vita J. C. Scaligeri,’”? 1594; BAyve, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary ;’? Briquet, ‘‘ Eloge de J. C. Scaliger,” 1812; Nictron, 
““ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Scaligeri. See SCALA, DELLA. 

Scam’mon, (ELtakim P.,) an American general, 
born in Maine, graduated at West Point in 1837. He 
became a captain in 1853, and a brigadier-general of 
volunteers in October, 1862. He was taken prisoner 
on the Kanawha River in February, 1864. 

Scamozzi. See Berrorri-SCAMOZZI. 

Scamozzi, sk4-mot’see, ( VINCENZIO,) an Italian 
architect and writer, born at Vicenza in 1552. Having 
spent some time at Rome and Naples, he settled at 
Venice, where he was employed to finish some works 
left incomplete by Sansovino and Palladio, who had 
recently died. He afterwards constructed the church 
of San Niccold di Tolentino, and the range of buildings 
called the Procuratie Nuove at Venice. He was em- 
ployed in 1604 by the Archbishop of Salzburg to design 
the cathedral in that city, which is esteemed one of his 
master-pieces. His work entitled ‘‘ Architettura Uni- 
versale” came out in 1616, a few months before his 
death. 

See Scorart, ‘‘ Vita di Scamozzi,’? 1837; Mriizra, ‘“‘ Memorie 
degli Architetti ;? Crcocnara, ‘‘ Storia della Scultura ;’? Temanza, 
“Vita di V. Scamozzi,” 1770; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Scan/der-beg, [from Scander or [skander,* “ Alexan- 
der,” and deg, “lord” or “chief,”] a celebrated Eastern 
warrior, born in Albania in 1404, was originally named 
GEORGE Castriorta, (or CAsrRtIoTo.) At an early age 
he was sent by his father, a prince of Albania, who was 
tributary to the Turks, to the court of Amurath IL, 


? 


* Byron speaks of him under the name of ISKANDER :— 


‘Land of Albania! where Iskander rose, 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 
And he, his namesake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprise.’’ 
Childe Harold, canto ii., stanza xxxvili. 
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where he soon acquired the favour and confidence of 
that monarch. His father having died in 1432, his prin- 
cipality was seized by the Sultan, upon which Scander- 
beg entered into an agreement with Huniades, com- 
mander of the Christian army in Transylvania, to betray 
into his hand the Turkish forces under his command. 
He soon after took possession of his hereditary do- 
minions, and renounced Mohammedanism, in which he 
had been educated. He subsequently carried on a 
successful war with the Turks, and in 1462 assisted 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, against the Count of Anjou. 
Died in 1467. 

See Major-GENERAL J. MiTcHELL, ‘‘ Biographies of Eminent 
Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,” 1865; HAMMER-PURGSTALL, 
“Geschichte des Osmanisches Reichs;’? C. G. Moore, ‘‘ George 
Castriot, surnamed Scanderbeg ;”’? Monarpo, “ Vita di G. Castrioto,”’ 
1591; S. PurFENporF, “‘G. Castriote Historia,” 1684; PAGANEL, 
** Histoire de Scanderbeg,’’ 1855; M. Bar.esto, ‘‘ De Vita, Mori- 
bus ac Rebus gestis G. Castrioti,”’ 1537; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Scapinelli, sk4-pe-nel’lee, (LopDovico,) an Italian 
poet, born at Modena in 1585, was blind from his birth. 
Died in 1634. 

Scapula, sk4’poo-l4, (JOHANN,) a German philologist, 
born about 1545, was employed as a proof-reader in the 
printing-office of Henry Estienne at Geneva. He pub- 
lished a “ Lexicon Grzeco-Latinum,” (1579,) an abridg- 
ment of Stephanus’s (Estienne’s) “ Thesaurus.” 

Scaramuccia, sk4-r4-moot’ch4, (LODOVICO,) an Ital- 
ian painter and engraver, born at Perugia in 1616, was a 
pupil of Guido Reni. Died in 1680. 

Scarborough, skar’/btr-eh, (Sir CHARLES,) an Eng- 
lish physician, born about 1616. He succeeded Harvey 
as Lumleian lecturer on anatomy in 1656. He was after- 
wards appointed first physician to Charles II., James IL., 
and William IIJ. He was the author of several medical 
and mathematical treatises, and was a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians. Died in 1693. 

Scarcellino. See SCARSELLA. ; 

Scarlatti, skar-lat/tee, (ALESSANDRO,) a celebrated 
Italian composer and musician, born at Naples about 
1656, was a pupil of Carissimi. His productions are 
very numerous, including one hundred operas and three 
thousand cantatas, and he is said to have originated 
ritornels and violin accompaniments, Died in 1725. 

See FETs, “‘ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Scarlatti, (DOMENICO,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in 1683. He was appointed in 1735 chapel-master 
to the Queen of Spain. His principal work is a collec- 
tion of pieces for the harpsichord. Died about 1755. 

Scarlatti, (GruUSsEPPE,) a composer, born at Naples, in 
1718, was a son or nephew of the preceding. He com- 
posed numerous operas. Died at Vienna in 1796. 

Scarlett, (JAMEs.) See ABINGER. 

Scar’lett, (Sir JAMES YORKE,) an English general, 
born in 1799. He served in the Crimean war of 1854, 
and attained the rank of major-general, and commander 
of the cavalry. 

Scarpa, skar’p4, (ANTONIO,) a celebrated Italian 
anatomist and surgeon, born at La Motta, in Friuli, on 
the 13th of June, 1747. He studied under Morgagni, 
at Padua, and was appointed professor of anatomy at 
Modena in 1772. After a journey to France and Eng- 
land, he obtained the chair of anatomy in the University 
of Pavia in 1783. He acquired a European reputation 
by his researches and treatises on the anatomy of the 
ear, the organs of smell, the nerves of the heart, etc. 
In 1801 he produced an able treatise on the diseases of 
the eye. He received the title of surgeon to Napoleon 
in 1805. Among his numerous works is an excellent 
“Treatise on Hernia,” (‘ Sull’ Ernie Memorie,” 1809.) 
He was an accomplished scholar, and a very skilful 
draughtsman. He was never married. Died in 1832. 

See TAaGLiAFEerRRI, ‘‘ Ragionamento intorno Ja Vita del Cavaliere 
A. Scarpa,’’ 1834; Trpatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ 
B&cin, notice in the “ Biographie Médicale;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Scarron, sk4’rdn’, (PAUL,) a French dramatist and 
comic writer, born in Paris about 1610. After leading 
a very dissolute life, he was deprived of the use of his 
limbs by an accident, at the age of twenty-seven, and 
henceforth devoted himself to literature. His principal 
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works are, ‘““The Comic Romance,” (1651,) and the 
“Aineid Travestied.” He married in 1652 Mademoi- 
selle d@Aubigné, afterwards known as Madame de 
Maintenon. (See MAINTENON.) Died in 1660. 

See Cousin p’Avaton, ‘‘Scarroniana,”’ 1801; Baitiet, ‘* Juge- 
ments des Savants;’”? TALLEMANT DES R#aux, “ Historiettes ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” “ Retrospective Review,” vol. 
xu., 1825. 

Scarsella, skar-sel’/l4, or Scarsellino, skar-sél- 
lee’no, (IppoLiTo,) a skilful Italian painter, born at 
Ferrara about 1560. He imitated Paul Veronese with 
success. Died in 1621. 

Scars/gill or Scar’gill, (W. P.,) an English writer, 
published, among other works, ‘‘ Provincial Sketches,” 
“The Usurer’s Daughter,” and “ The Puritan’s Grave.” 
Died in 1836. 

Scau’rus, (M. AEMILIus,) a Roman soldier and states- 
man, born in 163 B.c. After serving for a time in 
Spain, he became successively przetor urbanus, consul, 
and princeps senatus. His talents and virtues are eulo- 
gized by Cicero. He died about go B.c., and his widow 
afterwards married the celebrated Sulla. 

See Drumann, “‘ Geschichte Roms.’ 

Scaurus, (M. Aimriius,) a son of the preceding, 
served as questor under Pompey in the Mithridatic 
war, and afterwards filled several offices in the republic. 
He was chiefly noted for his profligacy and extrava- 
gance, and was twice brought to trial for his crimes, 
being on both occasions defended by Cicero. 

Scaurus, (MAMERCUS,) a grandson of the preceding, 
was distinguished as a poet and orator. Accused of high 
treason and other crimes, he committed suicide, 34 A.D. 

Sceéve, sav, (MAURICE,) a French poet, born at Lyons, 
was an advocate by profession. Among his works are 
“Ta Saulsaye,” (1547,) and “Le Microcosme, ou petit 
Monde,” (1562.) Died in 1564. 

Scévole. See Scavora. 

. Schaaf, shaf, (CHaRLEs,) a German Orientalist, born 
in 1646, became professor of the Oriental languages 
at Leyden. He published several grammatical works. 
Died in 1729. 

Schack, von, fon shak, (ADOLF FRIEDRICH,) a 
German /ittérateur, born near Schwerin in 1815. He 
published a “ History of Dramatic Literature and Art 
in Spain,” (1845,) which has a high reputation, and made 
several translations from the Persian. 

Schad, shat or shad, (JOHANN Baptist,) a German 
philosopher, born at Mursbach in 1758. He succeeded 
Fichte as professor of philosophy at Jena about 1800, 
and obtained a chair of philosophy at Kharkof, in Rus- 
sia, in 1804. He published several esteemed works 
designed to popularize the philosophy of Fichte. Died 
in 1834. 

See his Autobiography, 2 vols., 1804. 

Schadow, sha’do, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a cele- 
brated German sculptor, born at Berlin in 1764. Having 
spent several years in Italy, he returned to Berlin in 
1788, and was subsequently appointed director of the 
Academy of Arts. Among his master-pieces are statues 
of Frederick the Great, Marshal Bliicher, and General 
Ziethen, a group of Queen Luise and her sister, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, the monument of Luther at 
Wittenberg, and that of Tauenzien at Breslau. He 
numbered among his pupils Dannecker, Rauch, and 
other eminent sculptors, and he is regarded as the 
founder of the modern school of sculpture in Germany. 
He was the author of several valuable treatises on art. 
Died in 1850. 

See his autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Kunstwerke und Kunstan- 
sichten,’’ 1849; NaAGrer, ‘* Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.’’ 

Schadow, (RuDOLF,) a sculptor, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1785. He was instructed by his 
father, and afterwards visited Rome, where he died in 
1822. He left several portrait-busts and statues of great 
beauty. Among the latter may be named “ The Girl fast- 
ening her Sandal.” 

Schadow-Godenhaus, von, fon sh4/do go’den- 
héwss’, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) an eminent painter of 
history and portraits, a brother of the preceding, was 
born at Berlin in 1789. He studied at Rome under 
Cornelius and Overbeck, whose peculiar views of art 
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he adopted. (See CoRNELIUS and OVERBECK.) Having 
joined the Catholic Church while at Rome, he returned 
to Berlin, where he became professor in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and in 1826 succeeded Cornelius as director 
of the Academy at Dusseldorf. Among his principal 
historical pictures are the Four Evangelists, in the 
Werder Church at Berlin, an ‘ Ascension of Mary,” in 
the Paulskirche at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a series repre- 
senting “ Paradise,” “ Purgatory,” and “ Hell.” Schadow 
numbers among his pupils Lessing, Schroter, and other 
distinguished German artists. Died in 1862. 

See Nacrrr, “Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon ;” ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Schaeffer. See SCHAFFER. 

Schaeffer, sha’fer, (CHARLES FREDERICK,) an Ameri- 
can divine and scholar, born at Germantown in 1807, 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1827. 
He has been chairman of the faculty in the Lutheran 
Seminary in Philadelphia since its organization in 1864. 
He has published, besides numerous other works, an 
excellent translation from the German of Lechler’s ‘Acts 
of the Apostles : an Exegetical Commentary,” etc., (1866.) 

Schafei. See SHArEY. 

Schafarik, sha’fa-rik, written also Safarik, (PAUL 
JOSEPH,) a distinguished philologist and antiquary, born 
in Northern Hungary in 1795. Among his works are a 
“History of the Slavonic Language and Literature,” 
etc., (in German, 1826,) “Slavonic Ethnology,” and 
“ Bohemian Antiquities.” Died in 1861. 

Schaff, shaf, (PHILIp,) D.D., a theologian and divine 
of the German Reformed Church, was born in Switzer- 
Jand in 1819. He graduated at Berlin in 1841, and in 
1844 emigrated to America, and was appointed professor 
of theology at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. He pub- 
lished “The Principles of Protestantism,” (in German 
and English, 1845,) a “ History of the Apostolic Church,” 
(in German, 1851,) a “ History of the Christian Church 
from the Birth of Christ to the Reign of Constantine, 
A.D. I=311,” (1859,) “The Person of Christ the Miracle 
of History,” (1865,) and many other works. He became 
in 1870 professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

See Atiizong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Schaffer or Schaeffer, shét’fer, (}AKOB CHRISTIAN,) 
a German naturalist, born at Querfurt, Prussia, in 1718. 
He wrote on entomology, botany, etc., and was skilful 
in the fabrication of optical instruments. Died in 1790. 

See Hrirscuine, ‘‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;’’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Schaffner, shaf/ner, (MARTIN,) a German historical 
and portrait painter of Ulm, flourished from 1508 to 
1539. His works are highly praised. 

Schagen, van, van ska/gen or sKa’Hen, (A‘GIDIUS,) 
a Dutch historical painter, born at Alkmaar in 1616. 
Among his works are interiors and conversation-pieces. 
Died in 1668. 

Schalcken, sk4l’ken, (GopFREY,) a Dutch painter 
of genre, born at Dort in 1643, was a pupil of Gerard 
Dow. He painted the effects of candle-light with suc- 
cess. Died at the Hague in 1706. 

Schaldemose, shal’/deh-mo’seh, (FRIEDRICH Ju- 
LIAN,) a Danish “¢¢évateur, born in the island of Fionia 
in 1782, made numerous translations from the German, 
English, French, and other languages, and published 
several original works. 

Schall, shal, (JoHANN ADAM,) a German Jesuit and 
missionary, born at Cologne in 1591. He went to China 
in 1622, and obtained favour at the court of Peking by 
his skill in astronomy and other sciences. Died in 
Peking in 1669. 

Schall, (KARL,) a German dramatist, born at Breslau 
in 1780, was the founder, and for many years the editor, 
of the “Breslau Zeitung.” Died in 1833. 

Schaller, shal’ler, (ANTON,) a German painter, born 
at Vienna in 1772; died in 1844. 

Schaller, (JOHANN,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born in 1777. He became in 1823 professor of sculp- 
ture in the Academy at Vienna. Died in 1847. 

Schaller, (JuLius,) a German writer, born at Magde- 
burg in 1810, publishec a “ History of Natural Philos- 
ophy from Bacon to the Present Time,” (1844.) 


Schammai, sham/mi, a celebrated Jewish doctor of 
law, lived at Jerusalem about 80-50 B.c., and was a rival 
of Hillel the Elder. 

See GricEr et GEISSMANN, “Brevis Commentatio de Hillela et 
Schammai,’’ 1707. 

Schamyl. See SHAMYL. 

Schanfari. See SHANFAREE. 

Schank, shank, ?(JoHN,) a Scottish naval officer and 
engineer, born in Fifeshire in 1740. He served in the 
American war, and was subsequently employed in the 
defence of the British coast against the French. He was 
made admiral of the blue in 1821. Died in 1823. 

Schannat, sh4n/nat, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man historian, born at Luxemburg in 1683. He wrote 
several works on German history. Died in 1739. 

Schard, shart, (SIMON,) a learned German Jawyer 
and compiler, born in Saxony in 1535, published ‘ Opus 
historicum de Rebus Germanicis,” (4 vols., 1574.) Died 
in 1573. 

Scharling, shar’ling, (CARL EMILE,) a Danish theo- 
logian, born at Copenhagen in 1803. He _ published, 
besides other works, “ The Theological Review,” (1837 
-49.) 

Scharling, (EDWARD AuGUSTUS,) a chemist, a brother 
of the preceding, was born at Copenhagen in 1807. 

Scharnhorst, von, fon sharn/horst, (GERHARD 
DAVID,) a Prussian commander and military writer, 
born at Hamelsee, in Hanover, in 1756. He was pres- 
ent at the battle of Auerstadt, in 1806, and, as chief of 
Bliicher’s staff, distinguished himself at Eylau, in 1807. 
Having been made lieutenant-general, and retaining the 
position of chief of the staff of Bliicher, he was severely 
wounded in the battle near Grossgorchen, and died from 
the effects of his wound, in June, 1813. 


See Boyven, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss von Scharnhorst,’ 18333 
> 
Crausewi7z, ‘f Leben von Scharnhorst,” 1832. 


Schatz, shats, (GEorG,) a German writer, born at 
Gotha in 1763, published fables, sonnets, and critical 
essays; he also made a translation of Machiavelli’s 
“ History of Florence,” (unfinished.) Died in 1795. 

Schauflein or Schauffelein. See SCHEUFFELIN. 

Schaumbourg. See LipPE-SCHAUMBOURG. 

Schedone. See SCHIDONI. 

Schedoni, ska-do’nee, (PIETRO,) an Italian philoso- 
pher, born in the duchy of Mddena in 1759, published 
several works on moral philosophy. Died in 1835. 

Scheele, sheel, [Sw. pron. shii/leh,] (CARL WIL- 
HELM,) an eminent Swedish chemist, born at Stralsund 
in December, 1742. He served an apprenticeship to an 
apothecary of Gothenburg, and devoted his leisure and 
his nights to the study of chemistry. About 1770 he re- 
moved to Upsal, where he formed friendships with Gahn 
and Bergman. In 1774 he produced a remarkable treatise 
on Manganese. He discovered tartaric acid, fluoric (or 
fluo-silicic) acid, barytes, chlorine, and several other 
substances. He settled as an apothecary at Koping in 
1775. In 1777 he published his discovery of “ empyreal 
air,” (oxygen.) This gas had been previously discovered 
by Priestley; but Scheele was not aware of the fact. 
He was the first that ascertained the composition of 
prussic acid. Among his works is a “Treatise on Air 
and Fire,” (1777.) He was an excellent observer and 
experimenter. Died at Koping in 1786. 

See Vicg-v’Azyr, ‘‘Eloge de Scheele,’’ 1787; GrzE.tus, 
“* Biographiskt-Lexicon ;” F. HoEFER, “ Histoire de la Chimie ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Scheelstrate, van, van skal’/stra’teh or shal/strat, 
or Schelstraate, skél’stka4’teh, (EMANUEL,) a Flemish 
antiquary and priest, born at Antwerp in 1649, was a zeal- 
ous asserter of papal supremacy. Died in Rome in 1692. 

Scheemakers, ska/ma‘kers, (PlkrEeR,) a distin- 
guished sculptor, born at Antwerp in 1691, studied at 
Rome, and subsequently resided many years in England. 
Among his principal works are the monuments to Shak- 
speare and Dryden in Westminster Abbey, and the statue 
of Lord Clive in the India House. Died about 1770. 

Schefer, sha’fer, (LEOPOLD,) a German physician 
and /ittérateuy, born in Lower Lusatia in 1784, published 
numerous poems and novels. Died in 1862. 

Scheffer, shef’fer, (ARNOLD,) a brother of Ary 
Scheffer, was born in Holland in 1796. He was for a 
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time associated with Armand Carrel as editor of the 
“National” in Paris. He published (in French) ‘“ Po- 
litical Pictures of Germany,” “ Essays on Four Political 
Questions,” and other works. Died in 1853. 

Scheffer, (Ary,) an eminent painter, of French ex- 
traction, born at Dort, in Holland, in 1795, studied under 
Guerin in Paris. He painted portraits of La Fayette, 
Béranger, and Lamartine. He worked chiefly in Paris. 
Among his master-pieces are “ Francesca da Rimini,” 
(1835,) Byron’s “Giaour,” “Christ the Comforter,” 
(1836,) Goethe’s “ Faust,” “ Margaret at the Spinning- 
Wheel,” and ‘Margaret at Church.” He married the 
widow of General Baudrand about 1850. His works 
are characterized as sentimental and poetical. Died 
near Paris in 1858. 

See Erex, ‘Ary Scheffer,’ 1859; Mrs. Grote, “Life of Ary 
Scheffer,”? 1860; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for July, 1860; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 
November, 1860. 

Scheffer, (HENRI,) a painter, a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at the Hague in 1798. He studied in 
Paris under Guérin. Among his works we may name 
“Charlotte Corday protected by the Members of the 
Section against the Fury of the People,” and “Parents 
Weeping for the Death of their Child.” Died in 1862. 

Scheffer, shef’fer, (HENRY Ti1kOPHILUus,) a grandson 
of Johann Scheffer, noticed below, was born at Stock- 
holm in 1710. He acquired considerable reputation 
as a chemist, and was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in his native city. Died in 1759. 

See Cronsrept, “ Aminnelse Tal 6fver H. T. Scheffer,’ 


Scheffer, (JOHANN,) a German scholar, born at 
Strasburg in 1621, published editions of numerous 
classics, and a treatise ‘On the Naval Militia of the 
Ancients.” Died in 1679. 

Scheibel, shi’bel, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German 
Protestant theologran, born at Breslau in 1783. He be- 
came professor of theology in his native city in 1818. 
Died in 1843. 

Scheid, skit, [Lat. ScHeEr/pius,] (EVERARD,) an 
eminent Dutch philologist, born at Arnhem in 1742, 
became professor of Oriental literature at Leyden. 
Among his principal works are an Arabic Grammar, 
“Minerva, seu de Causis Latinze Lingue,” and “ Ebn- 
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Doreydi Kassida, sive Idyllium Arabicum,” etc. Died 
in 1795. 
Scheidius, See SCHEIDT. 


Scheidt, shit, (BALTHASAR,) a German scholar and 
theologian, born at Strasburg in 1614, became professor 
of Oriental Janguages in his native city. He was the 
author of several learned works. Died in 1670. 

Scheidt, |Lat. ScHer/pius,] (CHRISTIAN LuDwic,) 
a German jurist, born at Waldenburg in 1709. He 
studied at Gottingen, and became professor of the law 
of nature and of nations at Copenhagen. He was the 
author of several legal works, in Latin, Died in 176r. 

Scheiner, shi/ner, (CHRISTOPH,) a German Jesuit 
and savant, born near Mundelsheim, in Suabia, in 1575, 
became professor of mathematics and astronomy at In- 
golstadt. He observed the spots on the sun in 1611, 
wrote a number of scientific works, and was the in- 
ventor of the instrument called the pantograph. Died 
in 1650. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Schelhammer, shél’ham’mer, (GUNTHER CHRIS- 
TOPH,) a German physician and writer, born at Jena in 
1649, became professor of medicine at Kiel, in Holstein. 
Died in 1716. 

Schelhorn, shél’horn, (JOHANN GEORG,) THE ELDER, 
a German theologian and scholar, born at Memmingen 
in 1694. He became pastor of that town in 1734, and 
published, besides other works, “ Literary Amenities,” 
(*Ameenitates Literariz,” 7 vols., 1725.) He was dis- 
tinguished as a bibliographer. Died in 1773. 

Schelhorn, (JOHANN G£oORG,) THE YOUNGER, born 
at Memmingen in 1733, published several historical and 
theological works. Died in 1802. 

Scheller, shel’/ler, (IMMANUEL JOHANN .GERHARD,) 
a German lexicographer, born at Jhlow, in Saxony, in 
1735. He published a “Complete Latin-German and 
German-Latin Dictionary,” (3 vols., 1783,) a ‘Small 
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Latin Dictionary,” a “ Latin Grammar,” and other simi- 
lar works. Died in 1803. 

Schelling, von, fon-shél/ling, (FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM JOSEPH,) an eminent German philosopher, born 
at Leonberg, near Stuttgart, on the 27th of January, 
1775. His early education was directed by his father, a 
distinguished Orientalist, who became prelate at Maul- 
bronn. About 1790 he entered the University of Ti- 
bingen, where he studied philosophy and theology and 
remained until 1795. In the latter year he published a 
treatise “On the Possibility of a Form of Philosophy,” 
(‘‘ Ueber die Moglichkeit einer Form der Philosophie,” 
etc.,) and “On the Ego as the Principle of Philosophy,” 
(“Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophie.”) He removed 
about 1795 to Leipsic, where he was employed as tutor 
to a young nobleman, and in 1798 became professor- 
extraordinary at Jena, which was then the great focus 
of German philosophy. Here he associated with Fichte 
and Hegel, and delivered lectures on philosophy which 
excited great enthusiasm and displayed a remarkable 
beauty of style. He produced, in rapid succession, 
“Tdeas for a Philosophy of Nature,” (Ideen zu einer 
Philosophie der Natur,” 1797,) ‘On the Soul of the 
World,” etc., (“ Von der Weltseele, eine Hypothese der 
hohern Physik,” etc., 1798,) a “ First Sketch of a System 
of the Philosophy of Nature,” (‘Erste Entwurf eines 
Systems der Naturphilosophie,” 1799,) and a “*System 
of Transcendental Idealism,” (‘‘System des transcen- 
dentalen Idealismus,” 1800.) 

In 1803 he was appointed professor of philosophy at 
Wiirzburg, and in 1808 became secretary to the Academy 
of Arts in Munich, where he remained unti] 1841. He 
obtained the chair of philosophy in the University of 
Munich about 1826. His celebrity as a lecturer attracted 
multitudes of students from various countries of Europe. 
He was appointed president of the Academy of Sciences, 
and was ennobled by the King of Bavaria. Having lost 
his first wife, Caroline Michaelis, in 1810, he married 
Pauline Gotter. He succeeded Hegel as professor of 
philosophy at Berlin in 1841. 

Schelling is one of the four chief metaphysical philoso- 
phers of Germany. His system, like those of Fichte and 
Hegel, was originally a sort of idealistic pantheism ; but 
in his later writings his views seem to approximate more 
and more nearly to those which may be said to form 
the philosophic basis of Christianity. On his succeeding 
Hegel, in 1841, he was hailed as one-who was destined 
to deliver Philosophy from the logic of pantheism and 
lead her back to Christ. Schelling is distinguished from 
the other great philosophers of Germany by his com- 
bining with rare intellectual powers poetic gifts of a 
high order. 

Among his works, besides those already mentioned, are 
“ Bruno, or the Divine and Natural Principle of Things,” 
(‘“Bruno, oder iiber das gottliche und natiirliche Princip 
der Dinge,” 1802,) ‘‘ Philosophy and Religion,” (‘ Phi- 
losophie und Religion,” 1804,) and ‘‘ On the Relation: of 
Art to Nature,” (‘“* Ueber das Verhaltniss der bildenden 
Kiinste zu der Natur,” 1807.) He regarded art as the 
perfect union of the real with the ideal. He also wrote 
‘Philosophic Researches on the Essence of Human 
Liberty,” (‘‘ Philosophischen Untersuchungen iiber das 
Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit,” 1809.) He died at 
Ragaz, in Switzerland, in August, 1854, leaving several 
sons and daughters. His collected works were pub- 
lished at Stuttgart, in 14 vols. 8vo, 1856-61. 

See RosenKRANz, “ Schelling, Vorlesungen gehalten im Sommer 
1842,’ etc., 1843; Matter, ‘‘ Schelling, ou la Philosophie de la 
Nature,’ etc., 1845; L. pe LomEntm, ‘“‘ M. Schelling, par un Homme 
de Rien,” 1844; CoteripGe, ‘ Biographia Literaria ;’”? RITTER, 
sé Sete of Philosophy ;’? Appleton’s ‘‘New American Cyclo- 
pedia, 

Schellinks, sxél/links, (DANIEL,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1633 or 1638; died in 
1701. 

Schellinks, sxkel/links, (WILLEM,) a Dutch painter 
of landscapes and sea-ports, born at Amsterdam in 1632, 
was a brother of Daniel. He worked in England. Ac- 
cording to Bryan, he was a first-rate artist. Died in 1678. 

Schemmelpenninck, skem/mel-pen’nink, or 
Schimmelpenninck, skim’mel-pen’nink, (RUTGER 
JAN,) a Dutch statesman, born at Deventer in 1761, 
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was grand pensionary of Holland in 1805. He refused 
to hold office under King Louis Bonaparte. Died in 
1825. : 

See M. C. van Hatt, “R. J. Schimmelpenninck,”’ etc., 1847 ; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Schenck, shénk, (JoHANN,) a German medical writer, 


born in Brisgau in 1531, practised at Friburg. Died in 


1598. 

Schenck, (JOHANN GerorG,) a medical writer, a son 
of the preceding, born at Friburg; died about 1620. 

Schenck, skénk, (RonerT C.,) an American lawyer 
and general, born in Warren county, Ohio, in 1809. He 
represented a district of Ohio in Congress from 1843 to 
1851, and was minister to Brazil in 1852-53. He com- 
manded a brigade at Bull Run, July 21, 1861, was 
wounded at the second battle of Bull Run, August 30, 
1862, and was raised to the rank of major-general about 
October of that year. He was a Republican member 
of Congress for the third district of Ohio from 1863 to 
1869, and was chairman of the committee of ways and 
means in the Fortieth Congress and the Forty-first 
Congress. He was re-nominated as a member of Con- 
gress in 1870. 

Schenk, skénk, (MARTIN,) a Dutch soldier of for- 
tune, noted for his courage and ferocity, was born in 
Gelderland in 1549. He served for a time under William 
of Orange, but subsequently went over to the Duke of 
Parma. Dissatisfied, however, with his treatment, and 
thinking his services ill rewarded, he joined the patriots 
in 1585, and performed many daring exploits, among 
which was the capture of Bonn. Having attempted to 
take Nymwegen in 1589, he was drowned while making 
his retreat. 

See Mor tey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,’’ vol. ii. chaps. ix.-xx. 

Schenkels, shénk’els, (LAMBERT THOMAS,) a Dutch 
grammarian, born at Bois-le-Duc in 1547. He wrote on 
grammar and mnemonics. Died about 1630. 

Schenkendorf, von, fon shénk’en-dorf, (MAx,) 
born at K6nigsberg about 1784, wrote “Christian 
Poems,” and other poetical works. Died in 1817. 

Scherer, sha’rair’, (BARTHELEMI LouIS JOSEPH,) a 
French general, born at Delle (Haut-Rhin) in 1747. He 
obtained the chief command of the army of the Pyrenees 
in 1795, and defeated the Austrians at Loano in Novem- 
ber of that year. He was minister of war from July, 
1797, to February, 1799, after which date he commanded 
in Italy for a few months. Died in 1804. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? De CourceLtes, * Dic- 
tionnaire des Généraux Frangais.”’ r 

Scherr, shér, (THOMAS IGNAz,) a German teacher 
and educational writer, born at Hohenrechberg, in 
Wiirtemberg, in 1801, was the founder of the Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Zurich. ‘ 

Scherz, shérts, (JOSEPH GEORG,) a German jurist 
and antiquary, born at Strasburg in 1678, became pro- 
fessor of Jaw at Halle in r711. Died in 1754. 

Scheuchzer, shoik’tser, (JOHANN,) a Swiss natural- 
ist, born at Zurich in 1682, became professor of natural 
history in his native city. He published a number of 
botanical works, in Latin. Died in 1738. 

Scheuchzer, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss naturalist and 
physician, brother of the preceding, was born at Zurich 
in 1672. He was the author of several scientific works, 
among which we name a “ Natural History of Switzer- 
land,” (in German, 3 vols., 1708,) and ‘ Physica Sacra,” 
or natural history of the Bible, (8 vols., 1732-37,) written 
in German and translated into French and Latin. Died 
In L788: 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Scheuchzer, (Jouann Kaspar,) son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Zurich in 1702. He translated 
Kampfer’s “ History of Japan” into English, and pub- 
lished a “ Treatise on Inoculation.” Died in 1729. 

Scheuffelin, shoif’teh-leen’, or Scheuffelein, shoif’- 
feh-lin’, (HANS,) an eminent German painter and wood- 
engraver, born at Nuremberg about 1490, was a favourite 
pupil of Albert Diirer. His engravings resemble those 
of Diirer. He worked at Nordlingen, where he died in 
1539 or 1540. 

See Renouvier, “Des Types et des Maniéres des Maitres- 
Graveurs.” 


Scheuren, shoi’ren, (KASPAR,) a German landscape- 
painter of the Dusseldorf school, was born at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1810. 

Scheutz, shoits, (GEORGE and EDWARD,) two scien- 
tific Swedes of the present century, distinguished as 
inventors of a machine which calculates mathematical 
tables and prints the results. Edward is a son of George. 
Their machine is said to be a success.' A gold medal 
was awarded to the inventors by a committee of the 
Exposition of Paris in 1855. 

Schiavone, ske-4-vo’na, (ANDREA,) an Italian 
painter, surnamed Mrputa, was born at Sebenico, in 
Dalmatia, in 1522. Among his master-pieces are ‘‘ The 
Nativity of Christ,” and the ‘Assumption of the Virgin.” 
He excelled as a colorist, and was employed by Titian 
in painting the ceilings of the Library of San Marco, in 
Venice. Died in 1582. 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters ;?? Lanzi, ‘‘ History of 
Painting in Italy ;’? Rrpotrt, ‘‘ Vite degli Pittori Veneti.”’ 

Schiavonetti, ske-4-vo-net’tee, (Lurc1,) an Italian 
engraver, born at Bassano in 1765, was a friend of Bar- 
tolozzi, whose style he imitated successfully. He resided 
many years in London, where he died in 1810. Among 
his best works are a “‘ Mater Dolorosa,” after Van Dyck, 
and the “ Nativity of Christ,” after Correggio. 

Schicht, shixt, (JoHANN GorrrRiIED,) a German 
composer and writer on music, was born near Zittau in 
1753. His works are principally oratorios and other 
sacred music. Died in 1823. 

Schick, shik, (GorrLien,) a German painter, born 
at Stuttgart in 1779, studied in Paris under David. He 
painted history and portraits, and acquired a high repu- 
tation. Died in 1812. 

Schickard, shik’kart, or Schickhard, shik’h4rt, 
(WILHELM,) a German Orientalist and astronomer, born 
at Herrenberg, near Tiibingen, in 1592. He became 
pastor at Nurtingen in 1616, and professor of Hebrew 
at Tiibingen in 1619. He also learned Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish without a master. He published ‘several 
works on Oriental languages and on astronomy. Died 
at Tiibingen in 1635. 

See Scunurrer, “ Schickard’s Leben,’’ 1792; ‘“ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Schidoni, ske-do’nee, or Schedone, ska-do’na, 
(BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian painter, born at Mddena in 
1560. He painted both historical pieces and portraits 
with success, and is esteemed one of the best imitators 
of Correggio. Died in 1615. 

Schikaneder, shee’k4-na’der, (EMANUEL,) a Ger- 
man dramatist, born at Ratisbon in 1751. His principal 
work, the “ Zauberflote,” (“ Magic Flute,”) was set to 
music by Mozart, and enjoyed great popularity. Died 
in 1812. 

Schilder, shil’der, (CHARLES ANDREIEVITCH,) a Rus- 
sian general, born about 1795, was distinguished as a 
military engineer. Died in 1857. 

Schill, von, fon shfl, (FERDINAND,) a Prussian par- 
tisan officer, born near Pless in 1773. He commanded 
a regiment or free corps, with which he fought against 
the French and performed daring exploits. He was 
attacked by the Dutch and Danes at Stralsund, and was 
killed in the defence of that place, in 1809. 

See ‘Schilliana,’? 1810-19; HaKen, ‘‘ Ferdinand von Schill,” 
1824; DAERING, ‘‘ Leben Schill’s,”’ 1838. 

Schiller, von, fon shil/ler, (JOHANN. CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH,) the great national poet of Germany, was born 
at Marbach, November 10,1759. His father was for a time 
an army-surgeon, and was afterwards employed by the 
Duke of Wtirtemberg as inspector of his nurseries and 
ornamental gardens. From his mother, whose maiden- 
name was Kodweis, the poet appears to have inherited 
his sensitive and enthusiastic temperament and his love 
for poetry. His parents having removed to Ludwigs- 
burg, he was sent to the Latin school of that town. His 
mother wished him to become a minister ; but his tastes 
led him in a different direction. At first he made choice 
of the legal profession, but soon after turned his attention 
to medicine. Later the works of Shakspeare, Rousseau, 
and Goethe appear to have determined the diréction of 
his mind to the drama and general literature. Lessing, 
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influence in the formation of his literary character. Among 
his earliest essays in composition were an epic poem 
entitled “* Moses,” and two dramas, ‘Der Student von 
Nassau” and “Cosmo von Medici,” of which only a few 
fragments have been preserved. In 1777, when only 
eighteen years of age, he wrote “The Robbers,” (‘Die 
Rauber,”) a tragedy of extraordinary power, though he 
himself, at a later day, characterized it as a “‘ monster for 
which fortunately there was no original.” It was trans- 
lated and read in every part of Europe, and, having been 
remodelled, was brought out on the stage at Mannheim 
in 1782. The author, having gone zzcognito to witness 
the representation, was arrested, and the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg sternly forbade him to write anything except 
what related to the medical profession. To escape from 
this intolerable thraldom, he fled to Mannheim, and after- 
wards spent some time in Franconia, near Meiningen ; 
subsequently (in 1783) he was naturalized asa subject of 
the Elector-Palatine, and was thus freed from all control 
of the Duke of Wiirtemberg. He took up his residence 
at Mannheim, where he became poet to the theatre. About 
this time he wrote his tragedies of ‘ Fiesco” and ‘ Cabale 
und Liebe.” He began in 1784 to edit the “Thalia,” 
a literary journal, chiefly devoted to the stage, in which 
were pros Wed the first parts of his tragedy of “Don 
Carlos.” In 1785 he left Mannheim for Leipsic, where he 
made the acquaintance of Huber and the elder Korner, 
and wrote his beautiful “Ode to Joy,” (Lied an die 
Freude.”) His tale entitled the ‘‘ Ghost-Seer” (‘‘ Geist- 
Sieher”) was never finished. Having visited Weimar 
in 1787, he acquired the friendship of Goethe, Herder, 
and Wieland, and, on the recommendation of Goethe, 
was appointed in 1789 professor of history at Jena. The 
next year he married Charlotte von Lengefeld, a lady of 
fine intellect and culture. In 1791 he brought out his 
“ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” (pronounced by 
Carlyle in 1824 as the best historical performance which 
Germany could boast of,) and soon after commenced his 
“ Wallenstein,” which was completed in 1799. It is per- 
haps his greatest work, and is regarded by many as the 
finest tragedy in the German language. It consists of 
three parts, “The Camp of Wallenstein,” (‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Lager,”) “The Piccolomini,” and the ‘‘ Death of 
Wallenstein,” (‘‘ Wallenstein’s Tod.”) The second and 
third parts, rendered into English blank verse by Cole- 
ridge, constitute one of the most admirable and perfect 
translations to be found in our language. In 1799 Schiller 
removed to Weimar. His growing intimacy with Goethe 
appears to have exercised a most happy influence upon 
the productions of his genius. Between 1799 and 1801 


che composed, besides smaller works, his dramas entitled 


“The Maid of Orleans,” ( Die Jungfrau von Orleans,”) 
“Mary Stuart,” and “The Bride of Messina,” (“ Die 
Braut von Messina.”) He was associated with Goethe 
in contributions to the “ Musen-Almanach,” of which 
for a time Schiller was the editor. Among his minor 
poems “The Song of the Bell” (“Das Lied von der 
Glocke,” 1801) may claim the first place. Nothing more 
admirable in its way has ever been written in any lan- 
guage, ancient or modern. In it the three great events 
of human Jife—Birth, (or Christening,) Marriage, and 
Death, all marked by the ringing of the bell—are touched 
upon with an exquisite beauty and pathos which, had 
the author composed nothing else but this single poem, 
would have secured him a place among those rare poets 
whose fame seems destined to be coeval with the exist- 
ence of the human race. In 1804 Schiller produced his 
“William Tell,” the,most popular of all his dramas. 
He died on the gth of May, 1805, of an affection of the 
lungs, under which he had suffered for many years. His 
last words, uttered a little before he expired, were, 
“ Many things are growing plain and clear to me.” 

As a poet, Schiller is characterized by strong feeling 
and intense ideality. His mind is eminently subjective, 
all his representations being strongly coloured with his 
Own individuality, and in this one respect he is much 
inferior as a dramatist to Goethe; but his enthusiastic 
faith in ideal excellence, and his deep and earnest sym- 
pathy with all human joy and sorrow, have given him 
an influence over the common heart of mankind not 
possessed by his many-sided and more gifted rival. 


There is indeed between Schiller and Goethe something 
of the same kind of difference that exists between Byron 
and Shakspeare, the one being characterized by intense 
concentrated feeling, the other by endless variety. The 
comparison, however, fails to do justice to Schiller, who, 
if he had less passion, had far greater wealth of thought 
and far higher moral endowments than Byron. On the 
other hand, Goethe, though scarcely yielding to Shak- 
speare in his profound knowledge of the human heart 
or in the inexhaustible riches of his ideas, was yet infe- 
rior to the great English dramatist in the very point in 
which he was inferior to Schiller, viz., in a deep and 
earnest sympathy with universal humanity; and this 
will explain why the dramatic works of Goethe, though 
giving proof of genius of the richest and rarest order, 
have never possessed that strong hold upon the popular 
heart for which the dramas of Schiller and Shakspeare 
are so remarkable. 

See Tuomas Cartyue, “Life of Schiller,” 1825; E. Lyrron 
Butwer, “Life and Works of Schiller,” 1847; H. D6rine, “F. 
von Schiller; biographisches Denkmal,” 1832; W1iana, ‘‘ Schiller’s 
Leben und Werken,”’ 1836; Horrmerister, ‘‘ Schiller’s Leben,’’ 5 
vols., 1838-42; E. Boas, ‘Schiller und Goethe im Xenienkampfe,”’ 
2 vols., 1851; CAROLINE VON Wo zocksn, ‘“ F. von Schiller’s Le- 
ben,”’ 2 vois., 1830; G. Scuwap, ‘* Urkunden tiber Schiller und seine 
Familie,” 1840; the article in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for March, 1831, 
(by CartyLe;) “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1841; translations 
from Schiller’s Poems in ‘“* Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for September, 
1842, February and April, 1843, (by Butwer:) ‘‘ North American 
Review’’ for October, 1823, (by BANCROFT.) 

Schilling, shil’ling, (FRIEDRICH GusrAv,) a German 
novelist and dramatic writer, born at Dresden in 1766, 
became a captain in the Saxon army. His works display 
much originality and talent for invention. Died in 1839. 

Schilling, (GusrAv,) a German writer on music, born 
in Hanover in 1805, published a “ Universal Dictionary 
of Music,” ( Universal Lexikon der Tonkunst,”) and 
other similar works. Died in 1860. 

Schilter, shil/ter, (JOHANN,) a German jurist, born 
at Pegau in 1632, published a number of legal and anti- 
quarian works, in Latin. Died in 1705. 

Schimmelpenninck. See SCHEMMELPENNINCK. 

Schimmelpenninck, shim/mel-pen’nink, (MARY 
ANNE,) an English authoress, originally named GALron, 
was born at Birmingham in 1778. Her mother was a 
Barclay, highly gifted and a good scholar. Mary Anne 
Galton was a cousin of Priscilla Gurney and of Mrs. 
Fry. She was well versed in Latin, German, and French. 
In 1806 she married a Dutchman named Lambert Schim- 
melpenninck, who is said to have been a brother of the 
pensionary or chief ruler of Holland. She joined the 
Moravian Church about 1818. She wrote, besides other 
works, “ Memoirs of Port-Royal,” (2 vols., 1853.) Died 
in 1856. 

See ‘‘ Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck,’’ 2 vols., 1859, the first 
volume of which is autobiography ; ‘‘ Living Age”’ for April 16, 1859. 

Schimper, shan’pair’, (GUILLAUME PHILIPPE,) a 
‘French naturalist, born in Alsace in 1808, has published 
a number of botanical treatises, and ‘ Palzeontologica 
Alsatica.” 

Schimper, shim/per, (WILHELM,) a German natu- 
raligt and traveller, born at Mannheim in 1804, visited 
Egypt, Arabia, and Abyssinia, and published in 1834 
his “ Travels in Algeria.” 

Schinderhannes, shin’der-han’nes, or Schinder- 
hans, shin/der-hanss’, a German robber-chief of the 
eighteenth century, who for several years infested with 
his band the shores of the Rhine. He was taken and 
executed, with a number of his companions, in 1803. 
His adventures form the subject of a novel by Leitch 
Ritchie. 

Schindler, shind’/ler, (VALENTINE,) a German 
scholar, and professor of Oriental languages at Witten- 
berg, was the author of “ Institutiones Hebraicz,” and 
other works. Died in 1611. 

Schinkel, shink’el, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German 
architect of great celebrity, born at Neu-Ruppin, in 
Brandenburg, in March, 178t, was a pupil of David 
Gilly, of Berlin. He practised landscape-painting in 
his early life. About 1804 he visited Italy. Having 
returned to Berlin in 1806, he became about 1815 archi- 
tect of the king, who employed him in the erection of 
public edifices in his capital. He designed the Royal 
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Museum, a large building of the Ionic order, which was 
greatly admired, and the theatre in Berlin. Among his 
other works was a theatre at Hamburg. He preferred 
the Greek style of architecture. Died in 1841. 

i See F, Kucrer, ‘“‘K, F. Schinkel; eine Charakteristik,’’ etc., 
1842. 

Schinner, shin/ner, (MarrHew,) a German or Swiss 
bishop, called CARDINAL DE SION, was born in the 
Valais about 1470. He became a cardinal in 1511. He 
instigated the Swiss to fight against Francis I. of France, 
and took an active part in the battle of Marignano, 
(1515.) Died in 1522. 

Schirach, von, fon shee’rak, (GOTTLOB BENEDICT,) 
a German historian, born in Upper Lusatia in 1743. 
In 1770 he became professor of philosophy at Helm- 
stedt. He published, among other works, a “ Biography 
of the Emperor Charles VL,” (1776,) for which he was 
ennobled by the empress Maria Theresa. He trans- 
lated Plutarch’s ‘f Lives” into German. Died in 1804. 

Schirmer, shéér’mer, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man lJandscape-painter of great merit, and professor at 
the Academy of Dusseldorf, was born at Jiilich in 1807. 

Schischkow. See SHISHKOF. 

Schlagintweit, shla’gin-tWit’, (ADOLF,) a German 
traveller, born at Munich in 1829. Having explored 
the Alps in company with his brother Hermann, he pub- 
lished in 1850 an account of their researches. In 1854 he 
set out for India, accompanied by his brothers Hermann 
and Robert, for the purpose of making scientific investi- 
gations. Adolf was killed at Kashgar in 1857 or 1858. 
An account of their travels and researches in India was 
published about 1861. 

Schlatter, shlat’ter, (MICHAEL,) a Swiss divine and 
missionary, born at Saint Gall in 1716, emigrated to 
America, where he assisted in organizing the synod of 
the German Reformed Church. Died in 1790. 

Schlegel, shla’gel, (JOHANN ADOLF,) a German 
divine and pulpit orator, born at Meissen in 1721, 
became professor of theology at Zerbst. He published 
“Fables and Tales,” in verse, and “Spiritual Songs.” 
Died in 1793. 

Schlegel, (JoHANN ELtAs,) elder brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Meissen in 1718. He published the 
tragedies of “ Hermann” and “Canute,” and the com- 
edy of “ Dumb Beauty,” (‘Stumme Schénheit.”) Died 
in 1749. 

See J. H. Scuiucetr, “f Leben J. E. Schlegels,’’ 1770. 

Schlegel, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) son of 
the following, was born at Copenhagen in 1765, and 
became professor of law in his native city in 1800. He 
wrote several legal works in Danish. Died in 1836. 

Schlegel, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a younger brother 
of Johann Adolf, noticed above, was born at Meissen in 
1724. He became professor of history and royal his- 
toriographer at Copenhagen. He wrote a “ History of 
the Danish Kings of the House of Oldenburg,” and 
translated several of Thomson’s dramas into German. 
Died in 1780. 

Schlegel, (JoHANN Kart,) fourth brother of August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, noticed below, was born at Zerbst 
in 1758. He wrote ‘Ecclesiastical History of North- 
ern Germany,” (1828,) and other works. Died in 1831. 

Schlegel, (Kari Gusrav Morirz,) brother of the 
preceding, was born at Hanover in 1756. He became 
superintendent-general and first preacher at Harburg, 
and wrote several theological works. Died in 1826. 

Schlegel, von, fon shla/gel, (AuGusr WILHELM,) a 
celebrated German poet, Orientalist, and critic, born at 
Hanover on the 8th of September, 1767, was a son of 
Johann Adolf, noticed above. He was a pupil of Heyne 
at the University of Gottingen, which he quitted in 1793. 
In 1797 he became professor or teacher of Greek and 
Latin at Jena. In the early part of his life he formed a 
friendship with Schiller. About 1798 Schlegel and his 
brother Friedrich began to edit the “Athenzum,” a 
critical review, which had great influence in propagating 
the principles of the romantic school. He was a warm 
admirer of Shakspeare’s works, of which he produced 
a translation, (11 vols., 1798-1810.) He resided in Ber- 
lin from 1802 to 1805, and became a friend of Madame 
de Staél, whom he accompanied in her travels, as her 


instructor and as tutor to her children. He passed a 
number of years in her society, and exercised a decided 
influence over her literary character. In 1808 he de- 
livered at Vienna a course of lectures on dramatic 
literature and art, which were greatly admired both in 
Germany and foreign countries. ‘They were translated 
into English by John Black, (1840.) 

“T was at Vienna,” says Madame de Staél, “ when W. 
Schlegel gave his public course of lectures. I expected 
only good sense and instruction, where the object was 
only to convey information. I was astonished to hear a 
critic as eloquent as an orator.” In another place she 
calls him ‘the first literary critic of Germany.” (De 
Staél’s “ Germany.”) 

Schlegel served as secretary to Bernadotte, Crown- 
Prince of Sweden, in 1813-14, and wrote several polit- 
ical pamphlets. After the end of the war, in 1815, he 
remained with Madame de Staél until her death. He 
was appointed professor of history at Bonn in 1819, and 
applied himself rather late in life to the study of San- 
scrit, in which he became proficient. He founded about 
1820 the ‘‘Indische Bibliothek,” a review devoted to 
Indian languages and antiquities. Having lost his first 
wife, whose name was Michaelis, he married a daughter 
of the eminent Professor Paulus, from whom he was 
soon divorced. Among his remarkable productions are 
a poem entitled “ Arion,” and a German version of some 
of Calderon’s dramas, (1803-09.) He also wrote, in 
French, ‘“ Literary and Historic Essays,” (‘ Essais litté- 
raires et historiques,” 1842.) Died at Bonn, in May, 1845. 
His complete works were published by Bocking, (13 
vols., 1846.) 

See Louis pz Loméntg, ‘‘M. A. W. de Schlegel, par un Homme 
de Rien,’ 1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for October, 1814; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’ for 
February, 1816; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1833, and 
October, 1843. 

Schlegel, von, (KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH,) an 
eminent German scholar and writer, a brother of the 
preceding, was born at Hanover on the 10th of March, 
1772. His first important work was “Greeks and 
Romans,” (‘*Griechen und Romer,” 1797,) which was 
received with favour. In 1799 he published the first 
volume of ‘ Lucinde,” a novel, which has been cen- 
sured as immoral. It was never finished. About 1800 
he married Madame Veit, a daughter of Mendelssohn. 
Her first husband was living, but she obtained a divorce 
in order to marry Schlegel. In 1802 he produced a 
tragedy called “ Alarkos.” Having been converted to 
the Roman Catholic religion about 1808, he removed to 
Vienna, where he became secretary to the archduke 
Charles in 1809. He composed the proclamations which 
were issued to excite the Austrians against Napoleon. 
He delivered at Vienna several courses of lectures, 
(which were published,) and edited ‘* The German Mu- 
seum,” (1812-13.) Among his works are a “ History of 
Ancient and Modern Literature,” (2 vols., 1815,) “‘ Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Life,” (1828,) and “ Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History,” (2 vols., 1829.) He 
was an admirer of medizval life and institutions, and 
belonged to the romantic school in literature. He was 
an intimate friend of Schleiermacher. Died at Dresden 
in 1829. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ 
for August, 1818. 

Schleiden, shli/den, (Marrutas JAKos,) a German 
physician and botanist, born at Hlamburg in 1804, pub- 
lished “ Elements of Scientific Botany,” (1842,) ‘‘ Plants 
and their Life,” (1850,) and othereworks. He became 
professor-extraordinary at Jena in 1839. 

Schleiden, (RuDoLF,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Hamburg. He became in 1853 minister for 
Bremen at Washington. 

Schleiermacher, shli’er-m4k’er, (FRIEDRICH ERNST 
DANIEL,) a distinguished German author, critic, and 
pulpit orator, was born at Breslau on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1768. He was sent toa Moravian school at 
Barby to study for the ministry. About 1786 he entered 
the University of Halle, where he devoted himself to 
theology, philosophy, and the ancient languages. He 
quitted the university in 1790, after which he was em- 
ployed several years as a tutor in a private family and 
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in a seminary in Berlin. In 1796 he was -appointed 
preacher to the hospital of Charité in Berlin. He pub- 
lished in 1799 an excellent work entitled ‘ Discourses 
on Religion,” the doctrines of which were approved by 
pious and orthodox readers. He removed to Stolpe in 
1802, with the title of court preacher, and wrote there a 
“Critique of all Past Systems of Ethics,” (“Grundlinien 
einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre,” 1803,) which is 
highly esteemed. In 1804 he became professor of theology 
and philosophy at Halle. He acquired great influence 
as a theologian. The conquests of Napoleon having 
separated Halle from the kingdom of Prussia, Schleier- 
macher removed to Berlin about 1806. He produced an 
excellent translation of a large portion of Plato’s works, 
(published in 3 vols., 1804-28,) with an introduction, 
which may be pronounced one of the most important 
contributions towards the elucidation of Plato’s philo- 
sophic system that have been made in modern times. 
In 1809 he was appointed preacher of Trinity Church, 
Berlin, and in 1810 became professor of theology in the 
new university of that capital. His profound learning, 
eloquent language, and original thoughts rendered him 
very popular as a professor and preacher. He was 
chosen secretary to the philosophical section of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1814. 

Among his most important works are “A Critical 
Essay on the Writings of Luke,” (‘Ueber die Schriften 
des Lukas, ein kritischer Versuch,” 1817,) and ‘“ Exhibi- 
tion of the Christian Faith according to the Principles 
of the Evangelical Church,” (“ Darstellung des Christ- 
lichen Glaubens nach den Grundsatzen der Evange- 
lischen Kirche,” 2 vols., 1821-22.) ‘To his vast sweep 
of thought, now ranging round the outposts of theological 
systems, and again darting upon the smallest detail-and 
opening it up to the light, he united immense learning, 
not of the cumbrous bibliographical sort so peculiar to 
the Germans, but of the living facts and principles of 
all times, combined with a grand faculty of utterance 
which gave the most musical form to the most golden 
thoughts, holding his hearers in raptures while he spoke, 
and carrying them breathless away with him in his airy 
chariot of fire.” (“Encyclopzedia Britannica.”) Died in 
Berlin in February, 1834. 


See a collection of his letters, entitled ‘‘ Aus Schleiermacher’s 
Leben in Briefen,’’ 2 vols., 1858; ‘‘ Life of Schleiermacher,”’ trans- 
lated from the German; E. Bonnecct, “ Erinnerung an Schleier- 
macher als Lehrer,’”’ 1838; F. DeLsrisck, “* Der verewigte Schleier- 
macher,” 1837; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review’? for May, 1849; 
““Fraser’s Magazine”? for January, 1861; ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ 
for July, 1861. 


Schlesinger, shla’zing-er, (WILHELM HEINRICH,) a 
German painter, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main about 
1814. He became a resident of Paris. 

Schlichtegroll, shlix’teh-grol’, (ADOLF HEINRICH 
FRIEDRICH,) a German antiquary, born at Waltershausen 
in 1765, became secretary-general of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Munich. He published the “ Obituary of 
the Germans,” (‘“Nekrolog der Deutschen,” 28 vols., 
1791,) and other similar works. Died in 1822. 

Schlichting, schlix’ting, or Schlichtingius, shlix- 
ting’Ze-ts, (JONAS,) a Polish Socinian, apparently of 
German extraction, was born at Bucowiec in 1596. He 
wrote a ‘Confession of Faith,” for which he was ban- 
ished, and the work was publicly burnt. Died in 1664. 

Schlik or Schlick, shlik, (FRANz,) an Austrian 
general, born at Prague in 1789. He served in the 
campaign of 1813 against the French, and in the Hun- 
garian war of 1849. 

Schloetzer. See SCHLOZER. 

Schlosser, shlos/ser, (FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH,) a 
celebrated German historian, born at Jever in 1776. In 
1793 he entered the University of Géttingen, where, 
in addition to theology, history, and mathematics, he 
applied himself to the study of English, Italian, and 
Spanish literature. He published in 1812 his ‘ History 
of the Iconoclast Emperors of the East Roman Empire.” 
In 1817 he became professor of history at Heidelberg. 
His chief works are a ‘ History of the World in a Con- 
nected Relation,” (4 vols., 1817-—41,) and the “ History 
of the Eighteenth Century and Nineteenth till the Fall 
of the French Empire,” (8 vols., 1846,) which has been 
translated into English. He also wrote a ‘Critical 
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Examination of Napoleon,” and other works. As a his- 
torian, Schlosser occupies a high rank and has acquired 
extensive popularity. Died at Heidelberg in 1861. 

See BrockHaus, ‘‘Conversations-Lexikon;” ‘ Jahrbuch zum 
Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 1862; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for 
April, 1843; ‘‘ Westminster Review’? for September, 1845; GErRvi- 
nus, ‘‘ Necrolog Schlosser’s,’’ 1862. 

Schlosser, (JOHANN GEorRG,) a German writer, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1739, was a brother-in-law 
of Goethe. He published several prose essays, and 
made translations from AXschylus, Plato, and Aristotle. 
Died in 1799. 

See Nicotovius, “J. G. Schlosser’s Leben,’’ 1844. 

Schlotheim, von, fon shlot/him, (ErRNst FRIEb- 
RICH,) BARON, a German savant, born in 1764, published 
several works on mineralogy. Died in 1832. 

Schloézer or Schloezer, von, fon shlét’ser, (Au- 
Gust Lupwic,) an eminent German historian, born in 


? 


the principality of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg in 1735. He 
studied theology at Wittenberg and Gottingen. In 


1755 he went as a private teacher to Sweden, where he 
wrote a “History of Commerce,” (in Swedish.) He 
was appointed in 1765 professor of Russian history at 
the Academy of Saint Petersburg, and in 1767 of political 
science at Gottingen. His principal works are entitled 
“General History of the North,” (2 vols., 1772,) ‘ Pre- 
paratory History of the World for Children,” (1790,) 
and ‘* History of the World in Extracts and Connection,” 
(2 vols., 1792.) He also translated, from the Russian, 
Nestor’s “Chronicle” to the year 980, and wrote several 
able political treatises. He was ennobled by the Em- 
peror of Russia in 1804. He died in 1809. His daughter 
DOoROvTHEA was highly distinguished for her talents and 
acquirements, and the degree of doctor was conferred 
upon her in 1787. Died in 1825. 

See ‘‘A, L. von Schlézer’s Leben,” by his son, 1828; HEINRICH 
Dorine, ‘“‘ Leben A. L. von Schlézer’s,’”? 1836 ; ADOLPH Bock, “A. 
L. Schlézer,’’ 1844. 

Schloézer or Schloezer, von, (CHRISTIAN,) son of 
the preceding, was the author of “ Elements of Political 
Science,” (1804, in German and Russian,) and published 
a life of his father. Died in 1831. 

Schliiter or Schlueter, shlii’ter, (ANDREAS,) a 
German architect and sculptor, born about 1662, was 
patronized by Frederick I. of Prussia. He built several 
edifices at Berlin, where he also executed a number of 
admirable works in sculpture. Died in 1714. 

Schlyter, shlii’ter, (CAkL JOHAN,) a Swedish jurist 
and legal writer, born at Carlscrona in 1795. 

Schmaltz, shmAlts, (Morirz FERDINAND,) a German 
Protestant theologian, born near Dresden in 1785, has 
published numerous sermons and other religious works. 

Schmalz, (THEODOR ANTON HEINRICH,) a German 
jurist, born at Hanover in 1760, published treatises on 
law and political economy. Died in 1831. 

Schmauss, shmowss, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a distin- 
guished German writer on public law, was born at 
Landau, in Alsatia, in 1690. He became in 1734 pro- 
fessor of the law of nature and of nations at Gottingen. 
Among his works are a “Life of Charles XII. of 
Sweden,” (1720,) and “Corpus Juris Gentium Academi- 
cum,” (2 vols., 1730.) Died in 1757. 

Schmeller, shmel/ler, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a Ger- 
man philologist, born at Tirschenreuth in 1785, pub- 
lished “The Dialects of Bavaria,” (1821,) and a “ Bava- 
rian Dictionary,” (1827.) Died in 1852. 

Schmerling, von, fon shmér/ling, (ANTON,) an 
Austrian jurist and statesman, born at Vienna in 1805, 
rose to be president of the first tribunal and court of 
cassation at Vienna, (1851,) and was appointed prime 
minister in 1861. He resigned or was removed in 1866. 

Schmettau, von, fon shmet/t6w, (SAMUEL,) a Prus- 
sian commander, born in 1684. He served under Prince 
Eugene and Marlborough, and subsequently entered 
the Austrian army and fought against the Spaniards in 
Sicily. He was made a field-marshal in 1741, and was 
afterwards employed by Frederick the Great in several 
embassies. Died in 1751. 


See “ Lebensgeschichte des Grafen von Schmettau,’’ Berlin, 1806. 


Schmid, shmit, (KARL CHRISTIAN ERHARD,) pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Jena, was born near Weimar in 
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1761. He wrote several works in favour of the system 
of Kant. Died in 1812. 


Schmid, (KARL Ernst,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born at Weimar in 1774. He became professor of 
law at Jena in 1809, wrote a number of legal treatises, and 
contributed to Brockhaus’s ‘Conversations-Lexikon.” 
Died in 1852. 

Schmid, (REINHOLD,) a German jurist, born at Jena 
in 1800. He published a work “On the Theory of 
Civil Law,” (1848,) which is esteemed. 

Schmid, von, fon shmit, (CHRISTOPH,) a German 
writer, born at Dinkelsbiihl] in 1768, published a number 
cf moral and religious works for children and youth. 

Schmidel, shmee’del, (CASIMIR CHRISTOPH,) a Ger- 
man botanist, born at Baireuth in 1718. He published 
“Tcones Plantarum et Analyses Partium,” (1747.) Died 
in 1792. 

Schmidt, shmit, (CHRISTOPH,) a German jurist and 
writer, born at Nordheimer in 1740, wrote ‘‘ Letters on 
Russia,” and several historical works. Died in 18or. 

Schmidt, (EBERHARD KARL KLAMER,) a German 
poet and fabulist, born at Halberstadt in 1746, was an 
intimate friend of Gleim. He translated the ‘“‘ Odes and 
Epodes” of Horace. Died in 1824. 

See ‘‘ E. K. Schmidt’s Leben.” 


Schmidt, (ErAsmus,) a German scholar, born in 
Misnia in 1560, became professor of Greek and math- 
ematics at Wittenberg. He published a ‘Concordance 
to the Greek Testament,” an edition of Pindar, with a 
Latin version and notes, and other works. Died in 1637. 

Schmidt, (GrorG FRIEDRICH,) a German engraver, 
born at Berlin, executed numerous portraits of great 
merit. He was a member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Paris. Died in 1775. 

Schmidt, (Isaak JAKos,) a German Orientalist, born 
in 1779, published a Grammar and a Dictionary of the 
Mongol Language, also a “Thibetan Grammar,” and 
made several translations from the Mongol and Thibetic. 
He was a member of the Academy of Saint Petersburg. 
Died in 1847. 

Schmidt, (JoHANN ANDREAS,) a German Lutheran 
divine, born at Worms in 1652, became professor of the- 
ology and ecclesiastical history at Helmstedt. He 
translated Pardie’s “Elements of Geometry” from 
French into Latin, and wrote several controversial 
works. Died in 1726. 

Schmidt, (MicHarut IGNaz,) a German historian, 
born at Arnstein in 1736, was appointed director of the 
archives at Vienna, He wrote a good “ History of the 
Germans,” (22 vols., 1778-1808,) which was very pop- 
ular, and other works. He was appointed aulic coun- 
cillor at Vienna in 1780. Died in 1794. 

Schmidt, (SEBASTIAN,) a German scholar of the 
seventeenth century, was professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Strasburg. Died in 1697. 

Schmith, shmit, (NIicHoLas,) a Hungarian Jesuit 
and historical writer, was rector of the college at Tyr- 
nau. Died in 1767. 

Schmitthenner, shmit’hén’ner, (FRIEDRICH JAKOB,) 
professor of political science at Giessen, was born in 
1796. He published several works on philology, his- 
tory, and political economy. Died in 1850. 

Schmitz, shmits, (LEONARD,) a historian and philol- 
ogist, born near Aix-la-Chapelle in 1807. He removed 
to England about 1836, and became rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh in 184s. He published a “ History 
of Rome,” a “Manual of Ancient History,” and other 
works. He also contributed to W. Smith’s “ Classical 
Dictionary of Biography.” 

Schmuck’er, (SamurL M.,) an American writer, 
born at New Market, Virginia, in 1823. He practised 
law in Philadelphia. He wrote a number of historical 
works and biographies. Died in 1863. 

Schmutzer, shm0ot’ser, (Jakos Marrutas,) a Ger- 
man engraver, born at Vienna in 1733, became director 
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Schneb’be-lie, (Jacoz,) an English artist, born at 
Westminster in 1760, was appointed draughtsman to 
the Society of Antiquaries. Died in 1792. 

Schneider, shna‘dair’, (ANTOINE VIRGILE,) a French 
general, born in 1780. He was minister of war from 
May, 1839, to March, 1840. Died in 1847. 

Schneider, shni’der, (CoNRAD Vicror,) a German 
physician, born at Bitterfeld, in Saxony, in 1610, was 
the author of a valuable work entitled ‘‘ De Catarrhis,” 
in which he gives an anatomical description of the in- 
terior structure of the nose. The lining of the cavities 
of the nose, which he first described, has been named, 
in his honour, the Schneiderian membrane. Died in 
1680. 

Schneider, (EUGENE,) a French manufacturer, born 
at Nancy in 1805. He became proprietor of a very 
extensive manufactory of machinery, locomotives, etc., 
at Creuzot. He was elected in 1852 and in 1857 a 
member of the legislative body, of which he was presi- 
dent from 1867 until September 4, 1870. 

Schneider, shni/der, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH,) a German composer, born near Zittau in 1786. 
His works comprise oratorios, operas, and instrument- 
pieces. Died in 1853 or 1854. 

Schneider, (JOHANN Geror«, called afterwards Evu- 
LOGIUS,) a German poet and monk, born at Wipfeld, in 
Bavaria, in 1756. Having removed to Strasburg in 1791, 
he became a violent revolutionist, and caused many 
persons to be put to death. He was guillotined in Paris 
in April, 1794. 

See Hertz, ‘‘ Notes sur la Vie d’Euloge Schneider,”’ 1862. 

Schneider, (JoHANN Gorr_os,) a brother of Johann 
Christian Friedrich, noticed above, was born near Zittau 
in 1789. He was appointed court organist at Dresden 
in 1825, and composed a number of pieces for the organ. 
Died in 1864. 

Schneider, (JOHANN GorrtLor,) a German philolo- 
gist and naturalist, born near Wurzen, in Saxony, in 
1750. He studied under Heyne at Gottingen, and in 
1776 became professor of ancient languages and elo- 
quence at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He published edi- 
tions of Nicander’s ‘“ Alexipharmaca,” Aflian’s ‘‘ De 
Natura Animalium,” Xenophon’s Works, the “ Ar- 
gonautica” of Orpheus, the “ Politics” of Aristotle, 
7ésop’s ‘‘ Fables,” and the Works of Theophrastus, 
He also wrote numerous treatises on natural history, 
among which we may name “Ichthyology of the An- 
cients,” (1782,) and ‘ Physiology of Amphibiovs Ani- 
mals,” (1790.) His ‘‘ Greek-and-German Lexicon” (1797) 
is esteemed a standard work. Died in 1822. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;’? ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Schneider, (KARL Ernst CurisropH,) a German 
scholar, born at Wiehe, in the duchy of Saxony, in 1786. 
He translated some of Plato’s works into German, and 
published an edition of Czesar’s ‘“‘ Commentaries.” 

Schneidewin, shni’deh-Win’, (FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM,) a German scholar, born at Helmstedt in 1810, 
He was appointed in 1842 professor of classic literature 
at Gottingen. He published “ Critical Observations on 
the Lyric Poets of Greece,” ‘Commentaries on Sopho- 
cles,”’ and other original works; also editions of several 
Greek and Latin classics. Died in 1856. 

Schneller, shnel’ler, (JULIUS FRANZ BorGtas,) a 
historian, born at Strasburg in 1777, was the author of 
several historical and dramatic works. Died in 1833. 

Schnetz, shnéts, (JEAN Vicror,) a French painter, 
born at Versailles in 1787. He became director of the 
French school of painting at Rome in 1840. Among his 
works we may name “The Sack of Rome by the Con- 
stable de Bourbon,” and ‘ Christ calling Little Children,” 
for which, at the Universal Exposition of 1855, he gained 
a medal of the first class. 

Schnitzler, shnits’ler, (JEAN HENRI,) a /¢¢térateur, 
born at Strasbourg in 1802. He published, besides 


of the Academy of Design in that city, and court en- 
graver. His prints after Rubens are highly esteemed. 
Died in 1813. 

Schnaase, shna’zeh, (KARL,) born at Dantzic in 
1798, published a “ History of the Plastic Arts,” (1843,) 
and other similar works. 
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other historical and statistical works, ‘* General Statistics 
of the Empire of Russia,” (1829,) “General, Methodi- 
cal, and Complete Statistics of France,” (4 vols,, 1846,) 
and “Ancient and Modern Russia,” (1854.) 

Schnorr, shnor, (LUDWIG FERDINAND,) an artist, a 
brother of the following, was born at Leipsic in 1789, 
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He is chiefly known from his illustrations of Goethe’s 
“Faust” in the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna, Died in 
1853. 

Binaorr von Karolsfeld, shnor fon k4/rols-félt’, 
(JuLtus,) an eminent painter, son of Veit Hans, noticed 
below, was born at Leipsic in 1794. After studying for 
a time at Vienna, he visited Rome in 1818, and during 
- his residence there executed the frescos in the Villa 
Massimi in conjunction with Cornedius and Overbeck ; 
he also painted a “ Madonna and Child,” “ The Marriage 
in Cana,” “The Flight into Egypt,” and other oil-pic- 
tures of great excellence. In 1827 he was appointed 
professor of historical painting in the Academy of Arts 
at Munich, and was commissioned by Ludwig, afterwards 
King of Bavaria, to decorate the new palace with frescos 
illustrating the poem of the “ Nibelungen.” His next 
productions were a series of paintings in encaustic in 
the Fest-Saalbau, representing events from the history 
of Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, and Rudolph 
of Habsburg. He became in 1846 professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts and director of the Picture- 
Gallery at Dresden. “ 
of Bible pictures, (“ Die Bibel in Bildern,”) which have 
been engraved. He has been censured by some critics 
for his mannerism. 

See “Biographie Universelle,” (new edition ;) BRockKHAUS, 
‘* Conversations- Lexikon.” 

Schnorr von Karolsfeld, (VErr HANs,) a German 
painter, and professor in the Academy of Art at Leipsic, 
born at Schneeberg in 1764, was the author of ‘ In- 
struction in the Art of Design.” Died in 1841. 

Schnurrer, shnddr’rer, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a 
German Orientalist, born at Cannstadt, in Wiirtemberg, 
in 1742. He became professor of philosophy at Ttibin- 
gen, (1770,) and chancellor of the university, (1805.) He 
published, among other works, a “ Bibliotheca Arabica.” 
Died in 1822. 

Schoeffer. See SCHOFFER. 

Schoelcher, shéi’Ker or sho’él’shair’, (VICTOR,) a 
French journalist and éi/éérateur, born in Paris in 1804, 
has published several treatises on African slavery and 
in favour of emancipation. He has also written a “ Life 
of Handel,” (in English,) and other works. 

Schoell. See ScHOLL. 

Schoemann. See SCHOMANN. 

Schoenbein. See SCHONBEIN, 

Schoenlein. See SCHONLEIN. 

Schoenning. See SCHONNING. 

Schoepf. See ScHopr. 

Schoepflin. See SCHOPFLIN. 

SchO6ffer or Schoeffer, shéf’fer, (PETER,) celebrated 
-for his improvements in the art of printing, was born at 
Gernsheim, in Hesse-Darmstadt. He invented punches 
in types while in the employ of Gutenberg and Faust at 
Mentz, and after their separation became the partner 
of Faust, who was his father-in-law. Schéffer continued 
the business after the death of Faust, and published, 
among other books, a~ Latin Bible, the Institutes of 
Justinian, and some of the works of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Died about 1502. 

Ay A. F. Dinor’s article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.’ 

Schoffer, (PETER,) a printer, a son of the preceding, 
worked at Worms several years, (1513-20,) removed to 
Strasburg about 1521, and to Venice in 1541. 

See Hevzice, ‘‘ Notice sur P. Schoffer fils,’’ 1846. 

Scho’field, (JoHN McALLisrer,) an American gene- 
ral, born in Chautauqua county, New York, in 1831. 
He was educated at the Military Academy at West Point, 
where he graduated in 1853, in the same class with 
P. H. Sheridan and J. B. McPherson. He obtained the 
rank of captain in May, 1861, soon after which he be- 
came the chief of the staff of General Lyons, with 
whom he served in Missouri. In November, 1861, he 
was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
in the spring of 1862 he was selected to command the 
district of Missouri. He resigned this position in Sep- 
tember, but was restored to it in May, 1863, with the 
rank of major-general. The forces under his command 
operated with success in Arkansas after the capture of 
Vicksburg, and took Little Rock. In February, 1864, 
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Schofield was appointed commander of the army of the 
Ohio. He contributed to the success of Sherman’s 
brilliant campaign which resulted in the capture of At- 
lanta on the 2d of September, 1864. 

About the end of October he was sent with the: 
Twenty-third corps to Chattanooga, with orders to report 
to General Thomas at Nashville. He commanded at 
the battle of Franklin, where he was attacked by Hood 
on the 30th of November, and, having repulsed the 
enemy, fell back towards Nashville during the night. In 
this action Hood lost 1750 killed and 3800 wounded ; 
the entire loss of the Union army was 2300. This 
campaign was ended by the decisive victory gained by 
General Thomas near Nashville on the 15th and 16th 
of December. In February, 1865, the State of North 
Carolina was constituted into a military department, 
of which General Schofield was appointed commander, 
with instructions to co-operate with General Sherman, 
He captured Fort Anderson, occupied Wilmington on 
the 22d of February, and formed a junction with Sher- 
man at Goldsborough, where he arrived on the 21st of 
March. In the spring of 1867 he was appointed com- 
mander of, the first military district, which was created 
by an act of Congress passed in March, 1867, and which 
comprised the State of Virginia. He became secretary 
of war in May, 1868, resigned in March, 1869, and was 
then promoted to be a major-general of the regular 
army. 

Scholarius. See GENNADIUS. 

Scholefield, sk6l/féld, ? (JAMEs,) an English divine 
and scholar, born in Oxfordshire in 1789. He graduated 
at Cambridge, and in 1825 became regius professor of 
Greek in that university. Among his publications are 
an edition of Aischylus with notes, an edition of Middle- 
ton’s ‘Treatise on the Greek Article,” and “ Hints for 
an Improved Translation of the New Testament.” Died 
in 1853. 

See ‘‘ Life of J. Scholefield,” by his widow, 1855. 


Sch6ll or Schoell, shél, (ADoLF,) a German scholar, 
born at Briinn in 1805, became professor of archeology 
at Halle, in 1842. He published a translation of Hero- 
dotus, and of the “ Ajax” of Sophocles, and has written 
several critical essays. 

Scholl or Schoell, (MAXIMILIAN SAMSON FRIED- 
RICH,) a German historian and publicist, born in the 
duchy of Saarbriick in 1766. He was Prussian secre- 
tary of legation at Paris, (1816-18,) and became privy 
councillor at Berlin in 1819. He published, besides 
other works, a “ History of Roman Literature,” in 
French, (Paris, 4 vols., 1815,) a *‘ History of Greek Lit- 
erature from its Origin,” etc., (“‘ Histoire de la Littéra- 
ture Grecque profane depuis son Origine jusqu’a la Prise 
de Constantinople,” 8 vols., 1823-25,) and “A Course 
of History of the European States to 1789,” (46 vols., 
1830-34,) which is commended as accurate and impartial. 
Died in Paris in 1833. 

See PIHAN DE LA Forest, “ Essai sur la Vie de Schoell,’? 1834; 
“Biographie F. Schoell’s,’’ Leipsic, 1821; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ “‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Scholz, sholts, (JOHANN MARTIN AUGUSTIN,) a Ger- 
man Catholic theologian and scholar, born near Breslau 
in 1794. He visited Palestine and Syria in 1821, and 
published in 1822 an account of his journey. He became 
professor of theology at Bonn in 1823. Among his 
other works we may name his “ Novum Testamentum 
Greece,” (2 vols., 1830,) and “ Manual of Biblical Archze- 
ology,” (1834.) Died in 1853. 

Schémann or Schoemann, shd’man, (Grore 
FRIEDRICH,) a German philologist, born at Stralsund 
in 1793, became professor of ancient literature and elo- 
quence at GreifSwalde. He has published a number of 
critical essays (in Latin) on the Greek classics. 

Schomberg, shom/berg, (ALEXANDER CROWCHER,) 
an English divine, born in 1756, published a “ Chrono- 
logical View of the Roman Laws,” and other similar 
works. Died in 1792. 

Schomberg, (IsAac,) an English naval officer, 
served under Admiral Rodney in the American war, 
and subsequently under Lord Howe in 1794. He was 
the author of “Naval Chronology,” (5 vols.) Died 
in 1813. 
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Schomberg, de, de shom/berg or deh shdn’bair’, 
(CHARLES,) Duc d’Halluin, a marshal of France, born 
in 1601, was a son of Henry, noticed below. He gained 
in September, 1637, a victory over the Spaniards at 
Lucate. Died in 1656. 

Schomberg, de, DucnEss. See HAUTEFORT, D’. 

Schomberg, shom/berg, de, [Fr. pron. deh shdn’- 
bair’,] (Hrnrt,) Count, an eminent French general 
and statesman, born in Paris in 1575, (or, aS some Say, 
in 1583,) was a son of the following. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the finances in 1619, soon 
after which he gained victories over the Huguenots. 
He became a marshal of France in 1625, repulsed the 
English at the Isle of Rhé in 1627, and defeated the 
insurgents under Montmorency at Castelnaudary in 1632, 
Died in 1632. 

See Bacuor, ‘f Tombeau du Maréchal de Schomberg,”’ 1633 ; DE 
CourcE.LgEs, ‘“‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais;’ ‘f Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Schom/berg, von, [Ger. pron. fon shom’bérG, | (CAs- 
PAR,) a German general, born in Saxony in 1540. He 
entered the service of the French king, and fought 
against the Huguenots about 1567-75. In 1597 Schom- 
berg and De Thou prepared the bases of the edict of 
Nantes. Died in 1599. 

Schomberg, von, fon shom/bérc, (FRIEDRICH AR- 
MAND HERMANN,) a celebrated Protestant military 
commander, was born at Heidelberg in 1616. Having 
served in the Swedish army in the Thirty Years’ war, 
he fought successively in the armies of the Netherlands, 
France, and Portugal, and attained the rank of marshal 
of France in 1675. He was driven from France by per- 
secution in 1685. In 1688 he accompanied William, 
Prince of Orange, to England, and, as commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Ireland, was killed at the battle of 
the Boyne, in 1690. “He was generally esteemed,” says 
Macaulay, “the greatest living master of the art of war. 
His rectitude and piety, tried by strong temptations and 
never found wanting, commanded general respect and 
confidence. Though a Protestant, he had been during 
many years in the service of Louis, and had, in spite of 
the ill offices of the Jesuits, extorted from his employer, 
by a series of great actions, the staff of marshal of 
France.” (‘History of England.”) 

See Kazner, “‘ Leben F. von Schomberg,” 2 vols., 1789 ; ‘‘ Abrégé 
de la Vie de F. von Schomberg,”’ by BEAUCHATEAU, 1690; “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’”’ 

Schomburgk, shom’boork, (OrTro,) a German writer, 
born about 1810, was a brother of Sir Robert Hermann, 
noticed below. He translated into German his brother’s 
“ Description of British Guiana.” Died in 1857. 

Schomburgk, shom/birk, [Ger. pron. shom’/bodrk, | 
(Sir ROBERT HERMANN,) a celebrated German traveller, 
born at Freiburg in 1804. Having been sent in 1835 
by the Geographical Society of London to explore the 
interior of Guiana, he discovered the magnificent water- 
lily to which he gave the name of the Victoria Regia. 
He published, after his return, a “ Description of British 
Guiana,” which was followed in 1847 by a “‘ History of 
Barbadoes.” Appointed in 1848 British consul to Saint 
Domingo, he contributed to the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society a number of valuable articles on the 
physical geography of that island. Schomburgk was 
elected a member of various learned societies in Europe, 
created a chevalier of the legion of honour, and knight 
of the Prussian order of the Red Eagle, and obtained 
other similar distinctions. Died in 1865. The plant 
called Schomburgkia Orchida was named in his honour. 

Sch6n or Schoen, shén, or Schongauer, shon’- 
gow’er, (MARTIN,) an eminent German painter, was a 
native of Kolmbach or Ulm, and is supposed, to have 
been a pupil of Franz Stoss. He was called BUON Mar- 
‘rINO by the Italians, and was a friend of Pietro Perugino. 
His principal works are at Colmar, Vienna, Munich, and 
Nuremberg. His ‘“ Madonna,” in the minster at Colmar, 
ranks among the most admirable productions of early 
German art. He also executed a number of excellent 
engravings. Died in 1488. 

See Gaticuon, ‘‘ Martin Schongauer, 
graphie Générale.” 
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Schoénbein or Schoenbein, sh6n/bin, (CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) a German chemist, and the inventor of 
gun-cotton, born at Mitzingen in 1799. He became pro- 
fessor at the University of Basle in,1828, In 1839 he 
discovered ozone, and subsequently made the discovery 
of nitro-saccharin and nitro-fibrin or gun-cotton. He 
published “ Contributions to Physical Chemistry,” (1844,) 
and other works. Died in September, 1868. 

See ‘Smithsonian Report” for 1868. 

Schoner, sho’ner, (JOHANN,) a German mathema- 
tician and astronomer, born at Carlstadt in 1477, was 
professor of mathematics at Nuremberg. Died in 1547. 

Schongauer. See SCHON. 

Sch6ning or Schoening, shd/ning, (GERRARD,) a 
Norwegian scholar, born in Nordland in 1722, became 


professor of history and eloquence at Sorde. Died in 
1780. 
Schoénlein or Schoenlein, shén/lin, (JOHANN 


LuxKAs,) an eminent German physician, born at Bam. 
berg in 1793. He was appointed professor of pathology 
and therapeutics at Berlin in 1840, and acquired a high 
reputation by his lectures. 

See G. W. Scuartau, ‘‘ Dr. Schénlein und sein Anhang,”’ 1843; 
Ricuter, “ Dr. Schénlein und sein Verhaltniss zur neuern Heil- 
kunde,”’ etc., 1843. 

Schoockius, sko’ke-us, or Schoock, skok, (MAR- 
TIN,) born at Utrecht in 1614, was professor of Janguages, 
history, etc, in his native city, and at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder. He published several critical and_ historical 
works. Died in 1669. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Schoolcraft, skool’kraft, (HENRY Rowek,) LL.D., a 
distinguished American traveller, ethnologist, and scien- 
tific writer, born near Albany, New York, in 1793. In 
1818 he made a geological survey of Missouri and 
Arkansas, and published in 1819 his “ View of the Lead- 
Mines of Missouri,” etc. In 1820, as geologist, he accom- 
panied General Cass on his expedition to the Lake 
Superior copper-region, of which he published a narra- 
tive in 1821. Being appointed in 1822 agent for Indian 
affairs, he resided several years in the vicinity of Lake 
Superior, and in 1832, while on an embassy to some 
Indian tribes near the head-waters of the Mississippi, 
discovered the sources of that river in the Itasca Lake. 
An account of this tour was published, entitled-a ‘* Nar- 
rative of an Expedition to Itasca Lake,” ete., (1834.) In 
1828 he founded the Michigan Historical Society, of 
which he was afterwards elected president. , Among his 
numerous and valuable works we may name ‘ Notes 
on the Iroquois, or Contributions to American History, 
Antiquities, and General Ethnology,” (1848,) ‘ Algic 
Researches,” etc., ‘‘ Personal Memoirs of a Residence 
of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the Ameri- 
can Frontiers,” (1853,) and ‘The Myth of Hiawatha, and 
other Oral Legends of the North American Indians.” 
He married about 1823 a daughter of John Johnston, 
of Saulte Sainte-Marie. She was the granddaughter of 
an Indian chief. Died in 1864, 

“Mr. Schoolcraft’s ethnological writings,” says R. W. 
Griswold, “are among the most important contributions 
that have been made to the literature of this country. ... 
His works abound in materials for the future artist and 
man of letters, and will on this account continue to be 
read when the greater portion of the popular literature 
of the day is forgotten.” 

See R. W. Griswo tp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,” ‘* North 
American Review’? for July, 1822, and October, 1839. 

Schoolcraft, (LAURENCE,) COLONEL, an American 
officer, born in 1760, was the father of the preceding. 
He fought in the Revolutionary war. It is stated that 
the original family name was Calcraft. Died at Verona, 
New York, in 1840. 

Schoon, van, van sK6n, [ Lat. ScHon#&/us,] (CORNE- 
Lius,) a Dutch dramatist and Latin poet, born at Gouda 
about 1540. He published ‘“Carminum  Libellus,” 
(1570,) and “Terentius Christianus,” (1614.) The latter 
is a collection of dramas in imitation of Terence. Died 
in 1611. 

Schoonjans, sk6n’yins, (ANTHONY,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp about 1650, He worked in 
Vienna and England. Died in Vienna in 1726. 
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Schooten, sko’ten, (FRANS,) a Dutch mathematician, 
and professor of mathematics at Leyden. He published, 
among other works, “ Principia Matheseos,” and “ Ma- 
thematical Exercises.” Died in 1659. 

Schopenhauer, sho’pen-héw’er, (ARTHUR,) a cele- 
brated pessimist philosopher of Germany, a son of 
Johanna, mentioned below, was born at Dantzic in 1788. 
He published “The World as Will and Appearance 
or Representation,” (“Die Welt als Wille und Vor- 
stellung,” 1819,) “ The Two Ground-Problems of Ethics,” 
(1841,) ‘On the Freedom of the Will,” and a collection 
of essays entitled “ Parerga und Paralipomena,” (1851.) 
According to Schopenhauer, Will is the one reality in the 
universe, all else is mere appearance. He taught, among 
other things, that the world is essentially and radically 
evil. Died in 1860. 

See Gwinner, ‘‘Schopenhauer’s Leben ;”’ “‘ Edinburgh Review’’ 
for February, 1843. 

Schopenhauer, (JOHANNA,) a German authoress, 
born at Dantzic in 1770, published a number of tales 
and romances, the most popular of which are ‘ Gabri- 
ele,” “‘ Die Tante,” (“The Aunt,”) and “ Sidonia.” Died 
in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Youthful Life and Pictures of Travel; Autobiography of 
Madame Schopenhauer.”’ 


Schopf or Schoepf, shépf, (ALBIN,) a general, born 
in Hungary about 1822. He fought against Austria in 
1848 and 1849, after which he emigrated to the United 
States. He was appointed a brigadier-general in 1861, 
and defeated a body of insurgents at Camp Wild-Cat, 
Kentucky, October 21 of that year. 

Sch6pflin or Schoepflin, shdp’fleen, (JoHANN 
DANIEL,) a German historian, born at Sulzburg in 1694, 
became professor of history and eloquence at Strasburg, 
(1720.) He was the author of “ Alsatia Illustrata,” (2 
vols., 1751-61,) and other historical works. Died in 1771. 
“Without any close contact,” says Goethe, “he had 
had a deep influence on me. . . . He was one of those 
happy persons who are able to unite the past and the 
present, and know how to knit the interests of life and 
historical knowledge together. . . . He came into con- 
tact with all the scholars of his time; he entertained 
princes; he gained the confidence of statesmen, elabo- 
rated for them the most profound deductions, and thus 
found everywhere a theatre for his talents.” (‘ Auto- 
biography,” vol. ii. p. 24.) 

See Rine, ‘‘ Vita J. D. Schoepflini,” 1764; Losstern, ‘* Leben 
J. D. Schopflins,”’ 1776; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Schopin or Chopin, sho’pan’, (HENRI FrREDERIC,) 
a painter, of French extraction, born at Lubeck in 1804, 
was a pupil of Baron Gros. His works are principally 
historical pictures. 

Schopp. See ScrIoprius. 

Schoppe, shop’peh, (AMALIA EmMaA,) born on the 
island of Femern, on the coast of Holstein, in 1791, 
published romances, tales, and historical works. Died 
in 1858. 

Schoreel, sKo-ral’, ? Scoorel, or Schorel, sKo’rel, 
(JAN,) a Dutch painter, born near Alkmaar in 1495. 
Having previously visited Palestine, he spent several 
years at Rome in studying the works of the Italian 
masters. His pictures enjoy a high reputation, but they 
are very rare, owing to the destruction of many of them 
by the Iconoclasts in the disturbances of 1566. Died 
in 1562. 

Schorel. See SCHOREEL. 

Schorn, von, fon shorn, ([OHANN Kari Lupwic,) 
a German writer upon art, born in Franconia in 1793, 
became professor of zsthetics and the history of art at 
Munich. Died in 1842. 

Schorn, von, (KaArt,) a historical painter, nephew 
lof the preceding, was born at Dusséldorf in 1802. 

Schotanus, sKo-ta/nus, (CHRISTIAN,) a Dutch divine, 
born in Friesland in 1603, became professor of Greek and 
ecclesiastical history at Franeker, He was the author 
of a “History of Friesland down to 1558,” and ‘several 
other works. Died in 1671. 

Schott, skKot, (ANDREAS,) an eminent Dutch scholar, 
born at Antwerp in 1552. He studied at Louvain, and 
subsequently visited Paris and Spain. He was appointed 
in 1584 professor of Greek and rhetoric at Saragossa, 
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and, having entered the order of Jesuits, was afterwards 
invited to fill the chair of rhetoric in the Jesuits’ College 
at Rome. His works are very numerous, and display 
profound learning; among the most esteemed we may 
name “ Hispania Illustrata,” etc., a collection of the his- 
torians of Spain, Portugal, India, etc., (4 vols., 1603--08,) 
“ Hispania Bibliotheca,” (1608,) being an account of the 
libraries and state of letters in Spain, ‘‘ Selecta Variorum 
Commentaria in Orationes Ciceronis,” (3 vols., 1621,) 
and “ Adagia sive Proverbia Gracorum ex Zenobio,” 
etc. He also edited the works of Pomponius Mela, 
Saint Basil, and other classics. Died in 1629. 


See Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”) Frtix vAN Hurst, ‘‘ A. Schott,” 
1847; Foprens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 


Schott, shot, (HEINRICH AUGUST,) a learned writer, 
born at Leipsic in 1780, became successively professor 
of philosophy and theology in his native city, and of 
theology at Wittenberg and Jena. Died in 1835. 

Schott, (Kaspar,) a German Jesuit and experimental 
philosopher, born ins1608. He published a number of 
scientific works, in Latin. Died in 1666. 

Schott, (WILHELM,) a German Orientalist, born at 
Mentz in 1807. 

Schottgen or Schoettgen, shét’cen or shot/gen, 
(CHRISTIAN,) a German philologist, born in Saxony in 
1687, published ‘ Horz Hebraice.” Died in 1751. 

Schouvaloff. See SHOOVALOF. 

Schouw, skéw, (JOACHIM FREDRIC,) a Danish botan- 
ist, born at Copenhagen in 1789. He was appointed in 
1821 professor of botany in his native city. In 1835 he 
represented the University in the Danish Assembly, of 
which he was afterwards president. He was the author 
of “Elements of a Universal Geography of Plants,” 
(1822,) “ Delineations of Nature,” (1839,) ‘‘ Earth, Plants, 
and Man,” and other works. Died in 1852. 

Schrader, shra’der, (HEINRICH ADOLF,) a German 
physician, botanist, and writer, born near Hildesheim in 
1761 ; died in 1836. 

Schrader, (HEINRICH EDUARD SIEGFRIED,) a Ger- 
man jurist and writer on law, was born at Hildesheim 
in 1779; died in 1860. 

Schrader, (JULIus,) a German painter, born at Berlin 
in 1815. Among his principal works are ‘‘ The Death 
of Leonardo da Vinci,” “ The Temptation,” and “* Milton 
Dictating to his Daughter.” 

Schramm, shrim, (JEAN PAUL ADAM,) CoMTE, a 
French general, born at Arras in 1789. He commanded 
an army in Algeria in 1840, was minister of war from Oc- 
tober to December, 1850, and became a senator in 1852. 

Schraudolph, shréw/dolf, (JOHANN,) a German his- 
torical painter, born at Obersdorf in 1808. He painted 
a number of frescos at Munich. 

Schreber, von, fon shra’ber, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
DANIEL,) a German naturalist, born in Thuringia in 
1739, studied under Linnzeus at Upsal. He became 
professor of medicine and botany at Erlangen in 1769. 
Among his works is a “ Description of the Grasses,” (in 
German, 1769-74.) Died in 1810. 

Schreiber, shri’ber, (ALOYS WILHELM,) a German 
historian and miscellaneous writer, born in the grand 
duchy of Baden in 1763; died in 1841. 

Schreiber, (HeEINRICH,) a theological writer, born at 
Fribourg, in Belgium, in 1793, was appointed in 1826 
professor of moral theology in his native city. 

Schrevel. See SCHREVELIUS. 

Schrevelius, skre-vee/le-us, [Dutch pron. sKRA-va’- 
Je-us,] originally Schrevel, sKra’vel, (CORNELIS,) a 
distinguished classical scholar, born at Haarlem, in Hol- 
land, about 1615, was rector of aschool at Leyden. His 
most important work is his “Lexicon Manuale Graeco- 
Latinum,” (1645,) which has passed through many 
editions. He also published editions of numerous Latin 
classics. Died about 1665. 

Schréckh or Schroeckh, shrok, (JOHANN Mat- 
THIAS,) a German scholar, born at Vienna in 1733, was 
a contributor to the “ Acta Eruditorum,” and wrote two 
valuable works on ecclesiastical history. Died in 1808. 

Schréder or Schroeder, shrd/der, (FRIEDRICH 
LupDwiIG,) a celebrated German actor and dramatist, born 
at Schwerin in 1744. He wrote a number of comedies, 
and made translations from Shakspeare, whose works 
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he contributed to make popular in Germany. Died in 
1816. 

See Meyer, ‘‘ F. L. Schroder,” 1819; LOsner, “ F. L. Schréder, 
biografisk Skizze,” 1847. 

Schroder or Schroeder, (JoHANN JoacuHIM,) a 
German Orientalist, born in Hesse-Cassel in 1680. He 
visited Armenia, and published, after his return, his 
“Thesaurus Lingue Armenice.” Died in 1756. 

Schr6éder or Schroeder, (SopHir,) a German 
actress, born at Paderborn in 1781, attained the highest 
reputation in her profession, particularly'in tragic parts. 
Her daughter, Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient, was one 
of the most distinguished vocalists of Germany. Sophie 
died about 1856. 

Schréder-Devrient, (dév’re-bn’,) (WILHELMINE,) a 
popular singer, a daughter of the preceding, was born in 
Wamburg in 1805. She was married in 1823 to Karl 
August Devrient, an actor. She performed in Paris, 
London, and Saint Petersburg. Died in 1860, 

Schroderus. See SKYITE.  , 

Schrédter or Schroedater, shrot/ter, (ADOLF,) a 
German comic painter, born at Schwedt in 1805. 


Schroeckh. See SCHROCKH. 
Schroeder. See SCHRODER. 
Schroéter or Schroeter, shro’ter, (CHRISTOPH 


Gorr_igs,) the inventor of the piano-forte, was born at 
Hohenstein, in Saxony, in 1699. He became organist 
at. Minden, and afterwards at Nordhausen, where he died 
in 1782. 

Schroter or Schroeter, (JOHANN HIERONYMUS,) 
a German astronomer, born at Erfurt in 1745. He con- 
structed a telescope which Lalande declared one of the 
best that had been made, and published several astro- 
nomical works. Died in 1816. 

Schryver, sxri’ver, [Lat. Scrive’/R1us,] (PETER,) a 
Dutch writer, born at Haarlem in 1576, published a 
number of poems and critical treatises, in Latin; also 
“ Antiquitatum Batavicarum Tabularium,” (1609.) Died 
in 1660. 

Schubart, shoo’bart, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH DAN- 
IEL,) a German /ittévateur and poet, born in 1739, founded 
in 1774 a literary and political journal, entitled the 
“ Deutsche Chronik.” He was the author of a “Hymn 
to Frederick the Great.” Died in 1791. 

See Davin F. Srrauss, ‘‘ Schubart’s Leben in seinen Briefen,’’ 
1849; L. ‘A. ScHuBart, ‘‘C. F. D. Schubart’s Charakter,’’ 1789. 

Schubart von Kleefeld, shoo’bart fon kla’félt, 
(JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German agriculturist, born at 
Zeitz, in Prussia, in 1734; died in 1787. 

See Rocxstrou, “J. C. Schubart von Kleefeld,” 1846. 

Schubert, shoo’bért, (FRANz,) an eminent German 
composer, born at Vienna in 1797. He became at an 
early age one of the singers of the court chapel, and 
was subsequently instructed in music by Ruziczka and 
Salieri. He exercised himself in almost every species 
of musical composition; but his reputation rests chiefly 
on his songs and ballads, which are ranked among the 
most exquisite productions of the kind. Died in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Franz Schubert: a Musical Biography,’’ by Dr. KRrEissLe 
von HEtvzorn, London, 1866. 

Schubert, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German writer 
on history and statistics, was born at Konigsberg in 1799. 

Schubert, von, fon shoo’bért, (FRIEDRICH THEO- 
DOR,) a German astronomer, born in 1758. He removed 
to Saint Petersburg about 1785, and became in 1805 
director of the observatory of the Academy of Sciences 
in that capital. In 1816 he was appointed councillor 
of state by the Czar cf Russia. Among his works is a 
“Treatise on Theoretical Astronomy,” (in German, 3 
vols., 1798.) Died in 1825. 

Schubert, von, (GorrHILF HeEINRICH,) a German 
naturalist and philosophical writer, born at Hohenstein, 
in Saxony, in 1780. He studied at Leipsic and Jena, 
and became professor of natural science at Erlangen. 
He published “ Views of the Night Side of Natural 
Science,” (1808,) “History of the Soul,” (1830,) and 
Manuals of Natural History, Mineralogy, etc, Died in 
1860. 

Schiicking or Schuecking, shiik’king, (CuRIsToPH 
BERNHARD LEVEN,) a German /2érateur, born in 1814, 
has published poems, dramas, and romances, 
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Schuetz. See Scutirz. 

Schulenburg, von, fon shoo’len-bddrc’, or Schu- 
lemberg, shoo/lem-béro’, (ADOLF FRIEDRICH,) Coun’, 
a Prussian general, born at Wolfenbiittel in 1685, was a 
nephew of Johann Matthias, noticed below. He was 
killed at the battle of Mollwitz, where he commanded 
the cavalry, in April, 1741. 

Schulenburg, Schulenburg, or Schulembourg, 
von, (JOHANN MarruHtias,) Coun’, a Prussian general, 
born at Magdeburg in 1661, served in the Polish wars 
under Sobieski, and subsequently became commander- 
in-chief of the Venetian army, and defended Corft 
against the Turks. Died about 1745. 

See “Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,” by J. 
MITCHELL, 1865; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for August, 1840. 

Schuler. See SaBinus, (GEORG.) 

Schuler, shoo’ler, (CHARLES AUGUSTE,) an engraver, 
born at Strasbourg in 1804; died in 1859. 

Schultens, skil’/tens, (AUBERT,) an eminent Dutch 
Orientalist and theologian, born at Groningen in 1686. 
He was ordained a minister in 1708, and became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and other Oriental languages at Ley- 
den about 1720. He filled this chair until his death. 
He published, besides other works, “‘ Hebrew Roots,” 
(“Origines Hebraz,” 2 vols., 1724-38,) “ Older Monu- 
ments of Arabia,” (“ Monumenta vetustiora Arabiz,” 
1740,) and a “Life of Saladin,” in Arabic and Latin, 
(1755.) Died in 1750. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Schultens, (HENDRIK ALBERT,) grandson of the 
preceding, was born at Herborn in 1749. He studied 
the classics and the Oriental tongues at Leyden, and 
afterwards spent some time in England. He was ap- 
pointed in 1778 professor of the Oriental languages at 
Leyden, and became rector of the university in 1787. 
He published “On the Diligence of the Belgians in cul- 
tivating Arabic Literature,” (“De Studio Belgarum in 
Literis Arabicis Excolendis,” 1779,) “ Part of the Arabic 
Proverbs of Meidan, with Notes,” (‘‘Meidanii Prover- 
biorum Arabicorum Pars, Latiné, cum Notis,” 1795,) 
and other works. Died in 1793. 

See F. T. Rinck, ‘“‘H. A. Schultens,” 1795 ; KANTELAAR, “ Lofs 
rede op H. A. Schultens,”’ 1794. 

Schultens, (JAN Jacogz,) an Orientalist, born at 
Franeker in 1716, was a son of Albert, and the father 
of the preceding. He succeeded his father as professor 
at Leyden. Died in 1778. 

Schultet, shool’tét, | Lat. Scutre’rus,] (ABRAHAM,) 
a German Protestant divine, born in Silesia in 1556 or 
1566, became professor of theology at Heidelberg. He 
was the author of several moral and theological works. 
Died in 1625. 

Schulting, skul’ting, (ANTONTUS,) a Dutch jurist and 
legal writer, born at Nymwegen in 1659. In 1713 he was 
associated with Noodt as professor of law at Leyden. 
His greatest work is entitled “ Jurisprudence before the 
Time of Justinian,” (“ Jurisprudentia Vetus ante-Justi- 
nianea.”) Died in 1734. 

Schulting, (CoRNELIUS,) a Dutch theologian, born 
at Steenwyck about 1540. He published, besides other 
works, ‘ Bibliotheca Catholica contra Theologiam Cal- 
vinianam,” (2 vols., 1602.) Died in 1604. 

Schultz, shodlts, [Lat. ScuLre’rus,| (BARTHOLO- 
MAUS,) a German astronomer, born at Gorlitz in 1540, 
contributed to the reform of the calendar. Died in 1614. 

Schultz, (DAvip,) a German Protestant theologian, 
born near Freistadt in. 1779... He published several 
commentaries on the Scriptures, Died in 1854. 

Schultz, (FRIEDRICH,) a German novelist and his- 
torical writer, born at Magdeburg in 1762; died in 1798. 

Schultz-Schultzenstein, sh0dlts-shddlt’/sen-stin’, 
(KARL HEINRICH,) a German physiologist, born at Alt 
Ruppin in 1798. He studied at Berlin, where he became 
professor of medicine in 1833. Among his principal 
works are a treatise (in French) “ On the Circulation and 
Lactiferous Vessels in Plants,” (1839,) and ‘“ Discovery 
of the True Nourishment of Plants.” He has also 
published the “ Universal Doctrine of Disease,” (1844,) 
and other valuable medical treatises. 

Schultze, shddlt’seh, (JOHANN ABRAHAM PETER,) 
a German composer, born at Liineburg in 1747. His 
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works include oratorios, hymns, and songs. . His ballad 
“Am Rhein” enjoys great popularity. Died in 1800. 

Schulz, shoolts, (WILHELM,) a German political 
writer, born at Darmstadt in 1797. 

Schulze or Schultze, shoolt’seh, (ERNST,) a Ger- 

yman poet, born at Celle in 1789. While a student at 
Gottingen, he published his narrative poem of ‘‘ Psyche,” 
and subsequently ‘ Cecilia, a Romantic Poem, in Twenty 
Cantos.” His “Enchanted Rose” (“Die bezauberte 
Rose,” 1818) is esteemed his master-piece, and has 
taken its place among German classics. It was trans- 
lated into English by Caroline von Crespigny. He died 
in 1817. A collection of his works, with a biography 
prefixed, was published in 1822 by his friend Bouterwek. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for November, 1827. 

Schulze, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a German novelist 
and poet, born at Dresden in 1770, assumed the syno- 
nym of FRIEDRICH LAUN. Died in 1849. 

Schulze, (FRIEDRICH GorrLosB,) a German econo- 
mist, born near Meissen in 1795. He published several 
works on political’economy. Died in 1860. 

Schulze, (GorrLos Ernst,) a German philosopher, 
born at Heldrungen, in Thuringia, in 1761, published 
several treatises against the systems of Kant and Rein- 
hold. Died in 1833. 

Schulze, (JOHANN,) a German scholar, and reformer 
in education, born in 1786. He entered the Prussian 
civil service, and became privy councillor. He directed 
for many years, ending in 1840, the administration of 
the Prussian colleges, universities, and public libraries, 
and was the principal manager of great scientific enter- 
prises and voyages of exploration. In these services 
he displayed wisdom and great activity. 

Schulze, (JOHANN Heinricu,) a German physician 
and anatomist, born in the duchy of Magdeburg in 1687, 
wrote “Historia Medicine ad Annum Rome 535,” 
(1728,) and other works. Died in 1745. 

Schumacher, shoo’maxk’er, (CHRISTIAN ANDREAS,) 
a Danish mathematician and natural philosopher, born 
in Seeland in 1810, is a nephew of Heinrich Christian, 
noticed below. He translated Humboldt’s “ Cosmos” 
into Danish. 

Schumacher, (HEINRICH CHRISTIAN,) an able 
astronomer, born at Bramstedt, Holstein, in 1780. He 
became professor of astronomy at Copenhagen in 1815, 
a few years after which date he was appointed director 
of the Observatory of Altona. He edited for many 
years a valuable periodical entitled “ Astronomische 
Nachrichten.” Died in 1850. 

See QuETELET, ‘‘ Notice sur H. C. Schumacher,” 1851. 


Schumann, shoo’/mAan, (ROBER?,) a German musician 
and composer, born at Zwickau in 1810, became in 1850 
chapel-master at Dusseldorf. Among his best works is 
the oratorio of “ Paradise and the Peri.” He died in 
1856. His wife, CLARA WIECK, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished female pianists of the time. 

Schuppen, van, v4n sktip’pen, (PIETER,) a Flemish 
designer and engraver, born at Antwerp about 1625, was 
a pupil of Nanteuil. He worked in Paris, where he died 
in 1702. His son JACQUES (1670-1751) was a portrait- 
painter. 

Schurmann, von, fon shoor’man, (ANNA MARIA,) a 
German lady, distinguished for her talents, learning, and 
piety, was born at Cologne in 1607. She became a con- 
vert to the doctrines of the mystic Labadie, and after his 
death retired toa religious association near Leeuwarden, 
where she died in 1678. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires; Moretrt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique ;”? ScHOTEL, ‘* A. M. von Schurmann,”’ 1854. 4 

Schurtzfleisch, shdorts’flish, [Lat. SARcMa/sTIUS, | 
(CONRAD SAMUEL,) a German scholar, born in 1641, 
became professor of Greek and of history at Wittenberg. 
Died in 1708. 

Schurz, shddrts, (CARL,) a German orator and gen- 
eral, born near Cologne in 1829, was liberally educated. 
He took part in the revolutionary movements of 1849, 
and when they were defeated he went into exile. About 
1852 he emigrated to the United States, and settled at 
Madison, Wisconsin. In 1856 he advocated the election 
of Fremont by public speeches in the German language. 
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He afterwards made political speeches in English, and 
acquired a high reputation as an orator. In 1860 he 
addressed the people of various States in favour of the 
election of Lincoln. He was appointed minister to Spain 
in 1861, and brigadier-general in 1862. He commanded 
a division at Chancellorsville, May, 1863, and a corps at 
Gettysburg, July 1-3 of that year. In 1869 he was 
elected a Senator of the United States from Missouri. 

Schuselka, shoo’zel-kA, (FRANZ,) a German publicist, 
born at Budweis in 1811, has written a number of politi- 
cal and miscellaneous works. 

Schuster, shoo’ster, (IGNAZ,) a German comic actor 
of great popularity, born about 1780, was a resident of 
Vienna. Died in 1835. 

Schut, skit, (CORNELIUS,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Antwerp about 1600, was a pupil of Rubens. He 
had a brilliant imagination and great facility of execu- 
tion. Died in 1649. 

Schiitz or Schuetz, shiits, (CHRISTIAN GOTYFRIED,) 
a German scholar, born at Duderstadt in 1747, was one 
of the founders of the “ Allgemeine Literaturzeitung” 
at Jena, (1785.) He published editions of Aischylus 
and Cicero. Died in 1832. 

Schiitz, [Lat. Sacirra/rius,] (HEINRICH,) a German 
composer and musician, born in Voigtland in 1585. He 
studied at Venice, and became first chapel-master at 
Dresden. His church music was highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries, and he is said to have first intro- 
duced the Italian Operainto Germany. Died in 1672. 

Schiitze or Schuetze, shit’seh, (JOHANN SYE- 
PHAN,) a German /éttérateur, born near Magdeburg in 
1771, wrote tales, travels, and dramatic works. Died 
in 1839. 

Schuur, van der, van der skiir, (THEODORUS,) a 
Dutch historical painter, born at the Hague in 1628. 
He worked at Rome fourteen years, and returned to the 
Hague in 1665. Died in 1705. 

Schuyler, ski’ler, (PHILIP,) an able American gen- 
eral and Senator, born at Albany in November, 1733. 
He served in the war against the French and Indians in 
1750. In June, 1775, he was appointed commander of 
an army in New York, with the rank of major-general. 
He was about to move the army into Canada, but he 
was taken sick, and the command devolved in Septem- 
ber on General Montgomery. In August, 1777, he was 
superseded by General Gates, in consequence of the un- 
reasonable jealousy with which Congress regarded him. 
His conduct was vindicated by a court of inquiry. He 
afterwards rendered important services in military affairs, 
although he declined to take command of an army. He 
was a member of the General Congress from 1778 to 
1781, and was elected a Senator of the United States by 
the legislature of New York in 1789. He was again 
elected a Senator, in place of Aaron Burr, in 1797. One 
of his daughters was the wife of Alexander Hamilton. 
Died at Albany in November, 1804. 

See Benson J. Lossine, ‘“‘ Life and Times of Philip Schuyler,” 
1860; Bancrort, ‘‘ History of the United States ;” ‘‘ National Por- 
trait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. il. 

Schwab, shwaAp, (GUSTAV,) a distinguished German 
littérateur, born at Stuttgart in 1792. He became in 
1817 professor of ancient literature in his native city. 
He published a number of popular songs and ballads, 
also prose essays on various subjects, and an excellent 
“Life of Schiller.” He was for a time associated with 
Chamisso as editor of the ‘ Musenalmanach.” Died in 
1850. 

' See WasserRMANN, ‘‘G. Schwab, der edle Barde Schwabens,”’ 
1851. 

Schwanthaler, shWan/taler, (LUDWIG MICHAEL,) 
an eminent German artist, born at Munich in 1802. 
He studied for a short time at Rome, and on his return, 
in 1826, executed two bas-relief friezes for the Glypto- 
thek, and a statue of Shakspeare for the theatre. He 
became in 1835 professor of sculpture at the Academy 
of Munich, Among the numerous works which he 
produced within about twelve years, we may name the 
relievo frieze, over two hundred feet long, in the Barba- 
rossa Hall, the twelve colossal statues of the ancestors 
of the house of Wittelsbach, the ‘ Myth of Aphrodite,” 
and the fifteen statues of the “ Battle of Arminius,” ( /er- 
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mans-schlacht,) in the northern pediment of the Wal- 
halla at Ratisbon. His colossal bronze statue of ‘ Ba- 
varia,” in the Hall of Fame at Munich, esteemed one of 
his master-pieces, is of greater magnitude than any other 
group of modern sculpture, the main figure being fifty- 
four feet high. Schwanthaler also executed statues of 
the emperor Rudolph, of Goethe, Mozart, and Jean Paul 
Richter, as well as numerous subjects from Grecian 
mythology. He died in 1848. Among his most distin- 
guished pupils are Brugger, Widmann, and Kriesmeyer. 

See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;”” PrzRER, ‘‘ Univer- 
sal-Lexikon.”” 

Schwartz, shW4rts, (CHRISTOPH,) a German painter, 
born at Ingolstadt about 1550, worked at Munich. Died 
in 1594. : 

Schwarz, sh@4rts, (BERTHOLD,) called also Con- 
STANTINE ANCKLIYZEN, (4nk/klit’sen,) a German chemist 
and Franciscan monk, born at Freiburg, is said to have 
invented gunpowder about 1330. A monument was 
erected to him at Freiburg in 1853. 

Schwarzor Schwartz, shWarts, (CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH,) an eminent German missionary, born at Sonnen- 
burg, Prussia, in 1726. He went to India in 1750, and 
laboured many years about Tranquebar, Tanjore, and 
Trichinopoly with great success. He gained the confi- 
dence of Hyder Ali. His character was highly com- 
mended by Bishop Heber. Died in India in 1798. 


See Pearson, ‘‘ Life of Schwarz,’’ 1834. 


Schwarz, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB,) a learned German 
writer and bibliographer, born in Misnia in 1675, was 
professor of eloquence at Altorf. Died in 1751. 

Schwarz, (FRIEDRICH HEINRICH CHRISTIAN,) pro- 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg, was born at Giessen 
in 1766. He married a daughter of Jung-Stilling, and 
published several educational works. Died in 1837. 

Schwarzenberg, shWirt’sen-béro’, (FELIX LUDWIG 
JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an Austrian statesman and mili- 
tary commander, born at Krumau, in Bohemia, in 1800. 
He was made lieutenant-field-marshal in 1848, and sub- 
sequently became prime minister. Died in 1852. 

Schwarzenberg, von, fon shWart’/sen-béRG’, (FRIED- 
RICH JOHANN JOSEPH,) PRINCE, an Austrian prelate, 
born in r809. He became Archbishop of Salzburg in 
1836, cardinal in 1842, and Archbishop of Prague in 
1850. He was a member of the Council of Rome in 
1869-70. 

Schwarzenberg, von, (KARL PHILIPP,) PRINCE, 
an Austrian field-marshal, born at Vienna in 1771. He 
served against the French in the campaigns of 1794 and 
1799, and was present at the battle of Hohenlinden, 
where he succeeded in saving his own corps. In 1808 
he was sent as ambassador to Saint Petersburg, and in 
1810 became general of the Austrian cavalry. After the 
peace of Vienna he was appointed to negotiate the 
marriage of Napoleon with Maria Louisa. On the alli- 
ance of Austria with France, he was placed by Napoleon 
at the head of the Austrian forces in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, and obtained for his services the rank 
of field-marshal. In 1813 he was made commander- 
in-chief of the allied armies, and, having defeated the 
French at Leipsic, advanced to Paris. - After the battle 
of Waterloo he was appointed president of the imperial 
council of war, and obtained many other distinctions. 
Died in 1820. 

See Prokescu von Osten, ‘‘ Leben des Feldmarschalls Karl zu 
Schwarzenberg,’ 1822; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Schweegler, shWéc’ler, (ALBRECH’,) a German theo- 
logian and disciple of Baur, born at Michelbach, in 
Wiirtemberg, in 1819. He published a “History of 
Philosophy,” and “Roman History,” (1853,) also Ger- 
man translations of Aristotle’s ‘‘Metaphysics” and the 
“Church History” of Eusebius. Died in 1857. 

Schweidel, sh@i’del, (GkorG JaKon,) a German 
bibliographer, born at Nuremberg about 1690, published 

“Thesaurus Bibliothecalis,” (4 vols., 1739.) Died in 
i752) 

Schweigaard, shwi’gird, (ANTONY Marrin,) a 
Norwegian jurist, born at Kragerde in 1808, was ap- 
pointed professor of political economy and statistics at 
the University of Christiania, He has published several 
works on Jaw, finance, and statistics, 
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Schweighauser, sh@ic’hoi’zer, (/EAN GEOFFRO},) 
an antiquary, a son of the following, was born at Stras- 
burg in 1776; died in 1844. 

Schweighaduser or Schweighaeuser, shWic’hoi’- 
zer, (JOHANN,) a German scholar, born at Strasburg in 
1742, became in 1778 professor of Greek and Oriental 
languages in his native city. He published editions of 
Appianus, Polybius, Herodotus, and other classics, Died 
in 1830. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘Eloge de Schweighaeuser,” 1830; STI#VENART, 
edelgge de J. Schweighaeuser,’’ 1830; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Yale. 

Schweinitz, von, fon shwi’nits, (LEwIs Davip,) an 
American botanist and Moravian minister, was born at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1780. He discovered more 
than a thousand new species of plants, and wrote several 
treatises on Fungi. Died in 1834. 

Schweizer, shit’ser, (ALEXANDER,) a German the- 
ologian of the Reformed Church, was born at Murten 
in 1808. 

Schwenkfeld, shWénk/félt, (KASPAR,) founder of a 
sect called by his name, was born at Ossig, in Silesia, in 
1490. He embraced with zeal the cause of the Refor- 
mation, but differed from the other Protestants in his 
views of the eucharist, (he deified the body of Christ,) 
and in other points of Christian doctrine. He died about 
1560. A number of his followers took refuge in North 
America in 1733. 

Schwerin, von, fon shWéh-reen’, (Kurr CHris- 
TOPH,) CouNtT, a distinguished commander, born in 
Swedish Pomerania in 1684. He served under Eugene 
and Marlborough, and subsequently in the army of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, who raised him to the 
rank of field-marshal and made himacount. He gained 
a signal victory over the Austrians at Mollwitz, in 1741. 
He was killed at the battle of Prague, in 1757. 

See VARNHAGEN VON Ensn, ‘‘ Leben des Grafen von Schwerin,”’ 
1841; Koernic, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung des Grafen von Schwerin,’’ 
1790; Pautt, “‘ Leben grosser Helden ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Schwilgué, shvél’ga’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French 
mechanician, born at Strasburg in 1776. He invented 
several useful instruments, and reconstructed the ad- 
mirable mechanism of the clock of the Strasburg Cathe- 
dral. Died in 1856. 

Schwind, von, fon sh®int, (MoriTz,) professor of 
painting in the Academy of Arts at Munich, was born 
at Vienna in 1804. He was a pupil of Cornelius, and 
has produced a number of frescos and oil-paintings. 

Schyrle. See RHEITA, VON. 

Scialoia, sha-lo’y4 or she-4-lo’y4, (ANTONIO,) an 
Italian jurist, born near Naples in 1817, has published 
“ Principles of Social Economy,” and other works. 

Sciarpelloni. See CReEpI, DI. 

Scina, she-na’, (DOMENICO,) an eminent Italian 
mathematician and scientific writer, born at Palermo in 
1765, became professor of physics in his native city. He 
was the author of a ‘ Report on the Fossils of Mar- 
dolce,” etc., Introduction to Experimental Physics,” 
(1803,) “Memoirs of the Life and Philosophy of Em- 
pedocles,” (1813,) “Topography of Palermo and its 
Environs,” (1818,) “View of the Literary History of 
Italy in the Eighteenth Century,” (3 vols., 1827,) ‘ Ex- 
periments and Discoveries in Electro-Magnetism,” and 
other works, which are highly esteemed. Died in 1837. 

See S. Costanzo, ‘‘ Vida publica y privada de D. Scina,”’ 1846; 
Ma vica, “ Elogio di D. Scina,” 1838; D. Aveta, ‘‘ Esequie alla 
Memoria di D. Scina,’’ 1838. 

Scioppius, stse-op’pe-us, [Ger. ScHopp, shop,] (Cas- 
PAR,) a celebrated classical scholar, born at Neumark, 
in the Palatinate, in 1576. Having visited Rome, he 
was patronized by the pope and renounced the Prot- 
estant religion. He was afterwards created a count 
palatine by the Emperor of Austria. Among his numer- 
ous works we may name his “ Elements of Stoic Moral 
Philosophy,” (“Elementa Philosophize Stoicee Moralis,”’) 
“De Arte Critica,” etc. ‘Paradoxa Literaria,” and 
“Grammatica Philosophica,” or Institutes of Latin Gram- 
mar. He also wrote a number of controversia’ works 
against the Protestants and their leaders, particularly 
Henry IV. of France and James I. of England. Sciop- 
pius was one of the most learned men of his time; but 
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he was equally conspicuous for his intolerance and 
quarrelsome propensities. Died in 1649. 

See Baytex, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nic#ron, 
**Mémoires ;’’ C. Nisarp, “ Les Gladiateurs de la République des 
Lettres ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Scipio, sip’e-o, [Gr. Zxiziwv ; Fr. SCIPION, se’pe’dn’ ; 
It. Scipionr, she-pe-o/na,] the name of an illustrious 
Roman family of the patrician gens Cornelia. The word 
Scipio signifies a “staff” or “stick.” The first member 
of this family that appears in history was PuBuius 
CORNELIUS Scipio, who was appointed master of the 
horse by the dictator Furius Camillus in 396 B.c. He 
was consular or military tribune in 394, and interrex in 
389 B.c. A PuBLius CoRNELIUS Scipio, probably a 
son of the preceding, was one of the curule ediles 
appointed in 366 B.c. Lucius CORNELIUS SCIPIO was 
consul in 350 B.C. PUBLIUS CORNELIUS SCIPIO BaR- 
BATUS was chosen dictator in 306 and pontifex maximus 
in 305 B.c. Lucius CORNELIUS SCIPIO BARBATUS was 
consul in 298 B.c., and defeated the Etruscans. He 
was the father of CNEIUS CORNELIUS ScIPIo ASINA 
(see separate article) and of Lucius CORNELIUS, who 
was consul in 259 B.c. and defeated the Carthaginians 
in Sardinia and Corsica. 

Scipio, |Fr. Scirron, se’pe’dn’,] (PUBLIUS CORNE- 
LIUS,) a Roman commander, father of the great Scipio, 
(surnamed “ Africanus,”) was consul in the first year of 
the second Punic war, 218 b.c. He commanded the 
army of Northern Italy when Hannibal crossed the Alps 
on his way to Rome. Scipio met the enemy near the 
Ticino, where he was defeated and severely wounded. 
Soon after this event the other consul, Sempronius, took 
command of the army, which was again defeated, with 
great loss, on the Trebia, 218 B.c. Scipio was sent to 
Spain in 217, and fought many battles against the Car- 
thaginians in that peninsula. He was defeated and 
killed in 211 B.c. 

See Livy, ‘‘ History of Rome.’’ 


Scipio, or, more fully, Scip’i-o Af-ri-ca’nus* 
Ma/jor, [Fr. Scipron L’AFRICAIN, se’pe’On’ 18’fre’- 
kan’,| (PUBLIUS CORNELIUS,) an illustrious Roman com- 
mander, a son of the preceding, was born in 235 or 234 
B.c. After he had assumed the toga virilis, he was accus- 
tomed to pass several hours each morning in the Capi- 
tol in solitary devotion or meditation. He gained in his 
youth the confidence of the people, who were persuaded 
that he was a special favourite of the gods. It is also 
stated that he professed to seek and receive divine coun- 
sel, by which his public conduct was directed. He fought 
at the battle of the Ticino, and rescued his wounded father 
there, in 218 B.c. In 216, as military tribune, he took 
part in the battle of Cannze. Scipio and Appius Claudius 
were appointed commanders of the troops which escaped 
from that battle. He was elected edile in 212B.C., and 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army in Spain in 
210. He took New Carthage (Cartagena) in the first 
campaign, and his personal influence or liberal policy 
induced many native chiefs to become allies of Rome. 
In 209 he gained a great victory over Hasdrubal in the 
south of Spain. Another decisive victory at Silpia, 
Carmo, or Elinga, in 207, rendered him master of nearly 
all Spain. Soon after this event he crossed over to 
Africa with a few attendants, and attempted to gain the 
alliance of Syphax. Having completed the conquest of 
Spain, in 206 B.c. he returned to Rome, and was elected 
consul for 205, although he was under the legal age. He 
at once resolved to carry the war into Africa, although 
Hannibal still remained in Italy. This plan was opposed 
by Fabius Maximus and other senators. Scipio obtained 
Sicily as his province, with permission to cross into 
Africa; but the senate refused to grant him an army for 
that purpose. He thereupon raised an army of volun- 
teers, invaded Africa in 204, and was joined by King 
Massinissa. He defeated Hasdrubal (son of Gisco) and 
Syphax in several battles, after which the Carthaginians 
recalled Hannibal for the defence of their capital. The 
question of peace was discussed by Scipio and Hanni- 
bal in a personal interview ; but they failed to agree on 


* Chaucer calls him simply ArrrIKAN, obviously a corruption of 
Africanus. (See ‘* Assembly of Foules.’’) 
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the terms. In October, 202, Scipio defeated Hannibal 
in the memorable battle of Zama, which decided the 
fate of Carthage. On his return to Rome, in 201, he 
was received with great enthusiasm, and obtained the 
surname of AFRICANUS. The people proposed to make 
him dictator for life ; but he declined the honour. He 
was chosen censor in 199, and consul in 194 B.C. 

In the year 190 he volunteered to serve as legate of 
his brother, Lucius Scipio, who was then consul, and 
who commanded in the war against Antiochus of Syria. 
The two Scipios defeated Antiochus, and ended the war 
by a treaty of peace. About 187 B.c. Afrscanus and his 
brother were publicly accused of receiving bribes from 
Antiochus. Lucius was first tried, and condemned to 
pay a large fine. Africanus, in defiance of the Jaw, res- 
cued his brother from the officer who was dragging him 
to prison. He was afterwards prosecuted, and made a 
speech in his defence, which was partially successful, as 
his enemies and judges abandoned the case. Deeply 
affected by the ingratitude of the people, he left Rome, 
never to return, and died at Liternum in 183 B.C., in the 
same year as Hannibal. He had married A‘milia, a 
daughter of L. Aimilius Paulus, and left two sons and 
two daughters, one of whom was the famous Cornelia. 
With the exception of Julius Caesar, (and perhaps of 
Sertorius,) Scipio was probably the greatest military 
genius that Rome ever produced. He cultivated the 
Greek language and literature. He had a high repu- 
tation for generosity and clemency, but is censured by 
some for his disregard of the forms of law. 

See Potysius, ‘‘ History,’’ books x.-xxiv. ; Livy, “ History of 
Rome,”’ books xxi.-xxxix. ; SERAN DE LA Tour, “‘ Histoire de Scipion 
lV’ Africain,’’ 1738; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;” ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Life of the Elder Scipio Africanus,” by Rev. Epwarp BER- 
WICK. 

Scip’io Aimilia’nus Africa’nus Mi/nor, (PuBLIUS 
CORNELIUS,) a famous Roman general, born about 185 
B.C., was a son of Afmilius Paulus, and an adopted son 
of Publius Cornelius Scipio, whose father was the great 
Scipio. He was liberally educated, and was well versed 
in Greek literature and philosophy. In 168 B.c. he fought 
at the battle of Pydna, where his father commanded. 
He formed an intimate friendship with the historian 
Polybius, who became the companion of his studies and 
military expeditions. As military tribune, he went to 
Spain in 151 B.c., and signalized his courage in a single 
combat with a gigantic Spanish chief, whom he killed. 
In the third Punic war, which began about 149, he dis- 
played great military abilityin Africa. Having returned 
to Rome in 148, he was elected consul for 147, and ob- 
tained Africa as his province. He finished the Punic war 
by the capture and destruction of the city of Carthage in 
146 B.C., and was granted a splendid triumph at Rome for 
this victory. In the year 142 he became censor with L, 
Mummius. He endeavoured to restrain the growing 
love of luxury of the Romans and to maintain the simple 
habits and austere virtues of their ancestors ; but in this 
he was not successful. Having been elected consul, 134 
B.C., he obtained the chief command in Spain, and took 
Numantia, after along and obstinate defence, in 133. He 
was an inflexible supporter of the aristocratic party, and 
approved the execution of Tiberius Gracchus, although 
his wife Sempronia was a sister of that tribune. He lost 
his popularity by his course in this affair. He was found 
dead in his bed in 129 B.c. The public suspected that 
he was murdered ; but no person was convicted of the 
crime. Scipio was eminent for his learning, and was 
one of the most eloquent Roman orators of his time. 
Cicero expresses a high opinion of him in his book 
“De Republica.” A report prevailed among the an- 
cients that he assisted Terence in the composition of 
his plays. 

See Porysius, books xxxii.-xxxix. ; CARLO S1conzo, ‘‘ De Vita et 
Rebus gestis P. Scipionis,’”? 1569; F. D. Geriacu, ‘Tod des P. 
C. Scipio Aimilianus,”’ 1839; L. Normann, “Scipio Africanus Mi- 
nor,’’ Upsala, 1688; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sgip’i-o A-si-at/i-cus or A-si-ag/e-neés, [Fr. Sci- 
PION L’ASIATIQUE, se’pe’ON’ 18’ze’4’ték’, | (Lucius Cor- 
NELIUS,) was a brother of Africanus Major. He was 
chosen pretor in 193 8.C., and consul in 190, when he 
obtained the province of Greece. With the aid of his 
brother, he defeated Antiochus at Mount Sipylus in 190, 
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a few years after which he was fined for taking a bribe 
from that king. 

Scipio Asiaticus, (Luctus CorNELIUS,) was a par- 
tisan of Marius in the civil war, and became consul with 
C. Norbanus in 83 B.c. He marched against Sulla in 
that year, but was deserted by his troops, and went into 
exile in 32 B.C. 

Scip’io As/i-na, (CNEIUus CorRNELIUS,) a Roman 
commander, was consul with C. Duilius in 260 B.c. He 
obtained command of a fleet, and was taken prisoner ky 
the Carthaginians. He became consul again in 254 B.C. 
His son PuBLIUS CORNELIUS was consul in 221 B.Cc., and 
interrex in 217. 

Scip’io Cal’/vus, (CNEIUS CORNELIUS,) a Roman 
general, became consul with M. Claudius Marcellus in 
222 B.C. He went to Spain in 217 B.c. as legate of his 
brother, Publius Cornelius Scipio, with whom he served 
about eight years against the Carthaginians in the second 
Punic war. He was killed in Spain in 211 B.c. 

Scip’io His-pal’lus, (CNEIUS CORNELIUS,) a nephew 
of the preceding, was consul in 171 B.c. He had a son 
of the same name, who was preetor in 139 B.C. 

Scip’io Na-si/ca, (PUBLIUS CORNELIUS,) a Roman 
consul and jurist, was a son of Cn. C. Scipio Calvus, who 
was killed in Spain in 211 B.c. He was pretor in 194, 
and served with distinction in Spain in 193. Having 
been chosen consul for 191 B.C; he gained a victory over 
the Boii. He died after 171 B.c. 

Scip’io Nasi’ca Cor’cu-lum, (PuBLIUS CORNE- 
LIUS,) a son of the preceding, was an able jurist. He 
married a daughter of Scipio Africanus Major. He was 
censor in 159 B.C., and consul in 155. During his con- 
sulship he procured the demolition of a new theatre, as 
injurious to the public morals. He became pontifex 
maximus in 150 B.C, 

Scip’io Nasi’ea Se-ra’pi-o, (PUBLIUS CORNELIUS,) 
ason of the preceding, was a violent partisan of the 
aristocracy. He became consul in 138 B.C. with D. 
Junius Brutus, and was the leader of the party which 
assassinated Tiberius Gracchus in 133. 

His son, PuBLIuUS CORNELIUS ScIPIO NASICA, was 
consul in 111 B.c. He was greatly distinguished for wit 
and humour. He left a son of the same name, who was 
preetor in 94 B.c. This last was the father of Q. Metellus 
Pius Scipio, the father-in-law of Pompey the Great. (See 
METELLUS.) 

Scipion, the French for Scipio, which see. 

Scla’ter, (Purr L.,) F.R.S., an English naturalist, 
born in 1829. He published several treatises on birds, 
and edited ‘“‘ The Natural History Review.” 

Sclater, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman and poet, 
born in Somersetshire. He obtained the living of Otter- 
den, Kent, and wrote verses in Latin and English. Died 
in 1647. Another William Sclater was vicar of Pitmin- 
ster. Died in 1626, 

Sclo’pis, (Count FEDERIGO,) an Italian senator and 
lawyer, born in Turin in 1798. He became a senator 
in 1849, and president of the senate in 1857. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “ History of Italian Legis- 
lation,” (3 vols., 1840-57.) 

Scolari, sko-l4/ree, (FILIPPO,) Count of Ozora, called 
Pippo SPANO, (pép’po spa/no,) an Italian general, born 
at Florence in 1369. He rendered important services 
to the emperor Sigismund. Died in 1426. 

See Me unt, “‘ Vita di F. Scolari,’ 1570. 

Scoorel. See SCHOREEL. 

Sco’pas, [Zx6ozac,] an eminent Grecian sculptor and 
architect, born in the island of Paros, is supposed to 
have flourished after 400 8.c. Among his master-pieces 
in sculpture Pliny mentions a number of figures, repre- 
senting Neptune, Thetis, the Nereids, etc., mounted on 
dolphins, and statues of Venus, Vesta, and Apollo. He 
also assisted in executing the celebrated monument to 
Mausolus about 350 B.c. The temple of Minerva Alea 
at Tegea was constructed by Scopas. 


See Piiny, “Natural History ;”’ Stuuic, ‘ Catalogus Artificum ;”” 
Nactrr, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Scopoli, skop’o-lee, (GIOVANNI ANTONTO,) a cele- 
brated naturalist, was born at Cavalese, in the Tyrol, in 
1723. He became professor of mineralogy at Schemnitz 


in 1766, and in 1777 filled the chair of natural history at 
Pavia. He was the author of “ Entomologia Carniolica,” 
“Flora Carniolica,” (1769,) ‘Crystallographia Hunga- 
rica,” (1776,) and other scientific works. He was a friend 
of Linnzeus, who named a plant in his honour. Died 
in 1788. 

See Marronr DA Ponre, “ Elogio del Dottore G. A. Scopoli,”” 
1811; TipAvpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.’’ 

Scores’/b¥, (WILLIAM,) a celebrated English navi- 
gator, born in Yorkshire in 1760. Having engaged in 
the Greenland whale-fishery, he made his first voyage 
in 1791. His voyages, amounting to thirty in all, were 
eminently successful,—he having returned from one of 
them with thirty-six whales. He made a number of 
improvements in the apparatus for whale-fishing, and 
invented the cylindrical observatory attached to the main- 
top-mast, called the “round top-gallant crow’s-nest.” 
Died in 1829. 

See a “ Life of W. Scoresby,” by his son, 1851. 


Scoresby, (WILLIAM,) D.D., F.R.S., an Arctic navi- 
gator, a son of the preceding, was born in 1790. In 
1806 he served as chief mate to his father in a voyage 
which extended to latitude 81° 12’, a point nearer the 
north pole than any other navigator had reached. He 
published in 1820 a valuable “ Account of the Arctic 
Regions, with a History of the Northern Whale-Fish- 
ery.” He ceased to follow the sea, studied at Cam- 
bridge, graduated in 1834, and was ordained a priest. He 
became vicar of Bradford, Yorkshire. Among his works 
are “‘Memorials of the Sea,” and “My Father: being 
Records of the Adventurous Life of William Scoresby,” 
(1851.) He wrote several papers on magnetism and the 
influence of iron ships on the mariner’s compass. Died 
in 1857. 


See ‘‘ Monthly Review” for November and December, 1820. 


Scorza, skord/z4, (SINIBALDO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Voltaggio in 1589. He painted landscapes with 
animals ; also mythological subjects. Died in 1631. 

Scot, (REGINALD,) a learned English writer and Re- 
former, published a work entitled ‘The Discoverie of 
Witchcraft,” in which he boldly condemns the super- 
Stitions of the time. It was against this book, and that 
of Wierus, that James I. of England wrote his ‘“‘ Demon- 
ologie,” in which he says that Scot ‘fis not ashamed in 
public print to deny that there can be such a thing as 
witchcraft.” Died in 1599. 

Scot, (THomAs.) See ROTHERHAM. 

Scott, (BENJAMIN,) an English writer, born probably 
in London in 1814. He published several educational 
works, and became chamberlain of London about 1858. 

Scott, (DAvin,) a Scottish writer, born in East Lo- 
thian. in 1675, was author of a “‘ History of Scotland.” 
Died in 1742. 

Scott, (Davip,) a Scottish painter, born at Edin- 
burgh in 1806. He resided for a time at Rome, where 
he produced several large pictures. Among his best 
works may be named “ Vasco da Gama encountered by 
the Spirit of the Storm in passing the Cape,” ‘‘ The 
Genius of Discord,” and “ Orestes pursued by Furies.” 
He published ‘‘Essays on the Characteristics of the 
Great Masters,” and other works on art. Died in 1849. 

See Cuampsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Scott, (Sir Francis EDwWARD,) an English writer on 
art, born in 1824, lived near Birmingham. He devoted 
much time to the study and promotion of art. Died 
in 1863. 

Scott, (GEORGE GILBERT,) an eminent English archi- 
tect, born near Buckingham about 1810, Among his 
most admired edifices are the Gothic church of Saint 
Nicholas at Hamburg, in Germany, and the cathedral 
of Saint John, in Newfoundland. He furnished the 
design for the Hétel de Ville at Hamburg, which when 
completed will probably be one of the finest Gothic 
structures of recent times. Mr. Scott was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy in 1855. He published 
“ A Plea for the Faithful Restoration of our Ancient 
Cathedrals,” (1850,) and ‘Some Remarks on Secular 
and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future,” (1857.) 

See the ‘‘ North British Review”’ for May, 1858. 
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Scott, (GrorGE Lrwis,) a mathematician, born at 
Hanover, was appointed one of the preceptors of George 
III. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. Died in 
1780. 

Ee cott, (HELENUS,) a Scottish physician and writer, 
who resided for some time in India, was the author of 
aromance entitled “‘ The Adventures of a Rupee.” Died 
in 1821. 

Scott, (JAMEs,) an English divine, born at Leeds in 
1733, became rector of Simonburn, in Northumberland. 
He was distinguished as a pulpit orator, and was the 
author of political essays published under the signature 
of “ Anti-Sejanus” and “Old Slyboots.” Died in 1814. 

Scott, (JoHN.) See Erpon, Lor. 

Scott, (JoHN,) an English divine, born in Wiltshire 
in 1638, became prebendary of Saint Paul’s, London. 
He published a work entitled “The Christian Life.” 
Died in 1694. 

Scott or AMWELL, (JOHN,) an English poet, born at 
Bermondsey, near London, about 1736, was a member of 
the Society of Friends. He wrote, besides other works, 
“ Amwell, a Descriptive Poem,” (1776.) Died in 1783. 

Scott, (JoHN,) an English journalist, and first editor 
of the “London Magazine,” was killed, in 1821, in a 
duel resulting from a dispute with the editor of “ Black- 
ies Magazine.” He published “ A Visit to Paris in 
I pan? 

Scott, [Lat. Sco’rus,] (Sir MIcHAEL,) a Scottish 
writer, celebrated for his learning, is supposed to have 
been a native of Fifeshire. He passed several years 
in France, and at the court of the German emperor 
Frederick II. Among the principal works attributed 
to him are the ‘ Philosopher’s Banquet,” (‘‘ Mensa Phi- 
losophica,”’) ‘ Questio curiosa de Natura Solis et Luna,” 
a treatise on the transmutation of silver and gold, and 
a‘ History of Animals,” (in Latin.) His uncommon 
attainments in science caused him to be regarded as a 
magician by his contemporaries ; and Sir Walter Scott 
has introduced the Jegends concerning him, with great 
effect, into his “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” He is also 
alluded to in Dante’s “ Inferno.” Died about 1290. 

See G. Naun#, ‘‘Apologie des grands Hommes accusés de Ma- 
gie;”’ Campers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Scott, (SAMUEL,) a skilful English painter of land- 
scapes and marine views. Died in 1772. 

Scott, (THomas,) an English dissenting divine and 
resident of Ipswich, published a poetical version of the 
book of Job, (1774.) 

Scott or Scot, (THomaAs,) an English prelate. 
ROTHERHAM.) 

Scott, (THOMAS,) an English Calvinistic divine and 
commentator, born in Lincolnshire in 1747. He became 
curate of Olney in 1781, and rector of Aston-Sandford in 
1801. He associated with Cowper and Newton at Olney. 
He published, besides other religious works, a ‘Com- 
mentary on the Bible,” (1796,) which had an extensive 
circulation, and a defence of Calvinism, (2 vols., 1811.) 
Died in 1821. 


See “Life of T. Scott,” (partly autobiographical,) by his son, 
Joun Scort, 1822; ALLIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Scott, (Sir WALrER,) a celebrated novelist and poet, 
was born in Edinburgh, August 15, 1771. He was de- 
scended from Walter Scott, the famous freebooter, known 
in border storyas “Auld Wat.” His father, named also 
Walter Scott, was a writer to the signet; his mother, 
Anne Rutherford, was the daughter of Dr. John Ruther- 
ford, medical professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
Walter was the seventh child in a family of twelve. 
When he was about eighteen months old, he was attacked 
With a fever, which left him, after a few days, with a 
lameness that proved incurable. In 1779 he was sent to 
the Edinburgh High School. In addition to the instruc- 
tion received at school, he had a tutor at home, by whom 
he was taught writing, arithmetic, and French, and from 
whom he may be said to have also taken Jessons in the 
art of disputation. The pupil was a Tory and Cavalier, 
the tutor a Whig and Roundhead, so that they never were 
at a loss for subjects about which to argue. ‘I took up 
my politics at that period,” says Scott, ‘as King Charles 
Il. did his religion, from an idea that the Cavalier creed 
was the more gentlemanlike persuasion of the two.” He 
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studied Latin under the celebrated Dr. Adam, then rec- 
tor of the High School; and, though he seems to have 
had but little relish for the details of syntax or prosody, 
he was not, even at that age, without an appreciation of 
the beauties of the Roman classics. ‘This was really,” 
he observes in his autobiography, “gathering grapes 
from thistles ; nor shall Isoon forget the swelling of my 
little pride when the rector pronounced that, though 
many of my school-fellows understood Latin better, 
Gualterus Scott was behind few in following and enjoying 
the author’s meaning.” ‘In the intervals of my school- 
hours,” says he, ‘I had always perused with avidity such 
books of history or poetry, or voyages and travels, as 
chance presented to me,—not forgetting the usual, or 
rather ten times the usual, quantity of fairy-tales, East- 
ern stories, romances, etc.” He left the High School, he 
says, ‘with a great quantity of general information, ill 
arranged, indeed, and collected without system, yet 
deeply impressed upon my mind, and gilded, if I may 
be permitted to say so, by a vivid and active imagina- 
tion.” About this time he read Hoole’s translation of 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered ;” he likewise became 
acquainted with Richardson’s novels, and other works 
of imagination. Having spent some months at the 
house of a relative living at Kelso, the beauties of that 
romantic spot, with the neighbouring ruins, appear to 
have awakened in his mind that passionate love for the 
beautiful and picturesque in nature, for which he was 
afterwards so distinguished. 

In 1783 he entered the university, and commenced 
Greek under the learned and accomplished Professor 
Dalzell. But, having no previous acquaintance with that 
tongue, he found himself far behind the rest of the class. 
“I could,” he says, ‘hit upon no better mode of vindi- 
cating my equality than by professing my contempt for 
the language, and my resolution not to learn it.” He 
afterwards excited the utmost indignation of the pro- 
fessor by writing a composition in which he endeavoured 
to show that Ariosto was superior to Homer. In some 
of his other collegiate studies he appears to have been 
more successful. In moral philosophy he had the good 
fortune to be instructed by Dugald Stewart, ‘whose 
striking and impressive eloquence riveted the attention 
even of the most volatile student.”* 

In 1786 he was indentured as an apprentice to his 
father, and “entered upon the dry and barren wilderness 
of forms and conveyances.”? He did not, however, dis- 
continue the perusal of works of imagination. He even 
studied Italian, and added an acquaintance with several 
eminent authors in that tongue, as Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, 
etc., to his previous stores of romantic and historic lore. 
About the second year of his apprenticeship, in conse- 
quence of an attack of hemorrhage, he was for several 
weeks confined to his chamber; during this time he 
amused himself by representing the battles and sieges of 
which he had read, by means of shells, pebbles, or other 
objects._His recovery, though interrupted by one or two 
relapses, was at length complete; and from that time 
until near his death he enjoyed the most robust health. 

In 1792 Scott began the study of German, in which he 
afterwards made such proficiency that (in 1796) he pub- 
lished poetical translations of Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore” and 
* Wild Huntsman.” This was, his first appearance be- 
fore the public as an author, 

In December, 1797, he married Charlotte Margaret 
Carpenter, daughter of Jean Charpentier, of Lyons, a 
devoted French royalist. She had been educated in the 
Protestant religion, and when her father died, at the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, she and her mother 
fled to England, where they found a friend and protector 
in the Marquis of Downshire, who had previously be- 
come acquainted with the family during his travels on 


* The following testimony from Scott’s autobiography, in favour of 
a solid and thorough education, is tooimportant tobe omitted. ‘‘If,”’ 
says he, ‘‘it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages, 
let such a reader remember that it is with the deepest regret that I 
recollect in my manhood the opportunities of learning which I neg- 
lected in my youth; that through every part of my literary career I 
have felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance; and that I 
would at this moment give half the reputation I have had the good 
fortune to acquire, if by doing so I could rest the remaining part upon 
a sound foundation of learning and science.”’ 
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the continent. In 1798 Scott became acquainted with 
M. G. Lewis, by whom he was prevailed on to furnish 
several contributions to the “Tales of Wonder,” a mis- 
cellany gotten up under the auspices of Lewis. Scott’s 
translation of Goethe’s famous historical drama, ‘‘ Goetz 
von Berlichingen of the Iron Hand,” appeared in 1799. 
The first two volumes of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border,” a collection of ancient ballads that had 
occupied his attention for many years, were published 
in 1802. In the following year appeared the third vol- 
ume of the “Border Minstrelsy,” consisting of original 
ballads by Scott and others. He contributed during 
the years 1803-04 several articles to the ‘“ Edinburgh 
Review.” His poem “ Sir Tristrem” was given to the 
public in 1804. The “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which 
had been commenced several years before, made its ap- 
pearance in January, 1805, and at once gave its author 
a place among the most distinguished poets of the age. 
Its popularity was so great that more than forty thousand 
copies were sold in Great Britain before 1830. ‘In the 
history of British poetry,” says Lockhart, (writing about 
1833,) “nothing has ever equalled the demand for the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’” In November, 1806, he 
began “Marmion ;” it was finished and ready for publi- 
cation by the middle of February, 1808. ‘‘ Constable,” 
says Lockhart, ‘* offered a thousand guineas for the poem 
shortly after it was begun, and without having seen one 
line of it; and Scott, without hesitation, accepted this 
proposal.” Two other booksellers, however, Miller and 
Murray, were admitted to the honour of sharing in the 
publication of the new poem. 

Scott was zealously engaged, in the latter part of 1808, 
in starting a new review, which, while espousing different 
political views from those of the “ Edinburgh,” should, if 
possible, rival that journal in literary ability and surpass 
it in moderation and impartiality. The result of these 
efforts was the “ London Quarterly,” the first number 
of which appeared in January, 1809. The ‘“ Lady of 
the Lake,” the last of Scott’s three great poems, was 
published in May, 1810. In a critical notice of it in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” Mr. Jeffrey says, ‘‘ Upon the 
whole, we are inclined to think more highly of the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake’ than of either of its author’s former publi- 
cations. . . . There is nothing so fine, perhaps, as the 
battle in ‘ Marmion,’ or so picturesque as some of the 
scattered sketches of the ‘Lay,’ but there is a richness 
and a spirit in the whole piece which does not pervade 
either of those poems,—a profusion of incident and a 
shifting brilliancy of colouring that reminds us of the 
witchery of Ariosto.” According to Lockhart, ‘“ the 
‘Lay’ is generally considered as the most natural and 
original, ‘Marmion’ as the most powerful and splendid, 
and the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ as the most interesting, ro- 
mantic, picturesque, and graceful, of his great poems.” 
“The Lady of the Lake,” says Prescott, “ was welcomed 
with an enthusiasm surpassing that which attended any 
other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet breathings 
of his native pibroch stealing over glen and mountain 
and calling up all the delicious associations of rural soli- 
tude, which beautifully contrasted with the din of battle 
and the shrill cry of the war-trumpet that stirred the 
soul in every page of his ‘Marmion.’” Twenty thou- 
sand copies of the “Lady of the Lake” were disposed 
of within a year after its publication, and not less than 
fifty thousand were sold in Great Britain before the mid- 
dle of 1836. In 1811, encouraged by the extraordinary 
success of the “ Lady of the Lake,” Scott resolved, in- 
stead of remaining a “tenant at will under a heavy rent,” 
to purchase a freehold estate for himself. After some 
deliberation, he fixed upon Abbotsford, (in the county 
of Roxburgh, about twenty-eight miles southeast from 
Edinburgh,) a beautiful site, commanding a view of the 
Tweed, and of Melrose Abbey, the most graceful and 
picturesque of all the monastic ruins in Scotland. The 
great expense which he was tempted to incur in order 
to improve and beautify this place became afterwards the 
chief source of his pecuniary difficulties. The “ Vision 
of Don Roderick,” a poem in the Spenserian measure, 
came out in 1811. “ Rokeby” appeared towards the 
close of 1812; it was followed within two months by an- 
other smaller poem, entitled the “ Bridal of Triermain.” 


The latter, having been composed ari passu with 
“ Rokeby,” was published anonymously. Coming out as 
it did so soon after the other, many persons were led 
to believe it must be the production of a different author, 
Some eminent critics, indeed, regarded it as a very suc- 
cessful z7tation of Scott’s style of composition, and, 
while it was admitted that, as a whole, it fell below the 
best works of the great master, it was pronounced to be 
in some respects fully equal, if not superior, to them. 
The popularity enjoyed by “ Rokeby” was far from equal- 
ling that of Scott’s earlier poems. This was probably 
due in part to the public having become, in consequence 
of the great number of wretched imitations which had 
appeared, surfeited with that kind of poetry, and per- 
haps still more—as Scott himself believed—to the rising 
influence of Byron’s bolder and more impassioned genius. 
The position of poet-laureate was offered to Scott on 
the part of the prince regent in August, 1813, but was 
respectfully declined. In July, 1814, was published 
“ Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty Years Since,” the first of that 
marvellous series of novels which were destined to form 
a new era in the history of romance, and to place the 
name of Scott on the highest pinnacle of literary fame. 

Contrasting “ Waverley” with the coarse prosaic or 
gossiping character of some of the previous popular 
novels, Prescott observes, “* But a work now appeared in 
which the author swept over the whole range of charac- 
ter with entire freedom as well as fidelity, ennobling the 
whole by high historic associations, and in a style varying 
with his theme, but whose pure and classic flow was tinc- 
tured with just so much of poetic colouring as suited the 
purposes of romance. It was Shakspeare in prose.” 

“ Waverley” had been commenced nine years before, 
but, discouraged by the criticism of one of his friends, Scott 
had laid the work aside. He appears, however, not to 
have wholly lost sight of it; for in r8ro he sent a por- 
tion of it to his friend James Ballantyne the publisher, 
desiring his opinion. Ballantyne, although severely 
criticising some parts, warmly praised the humour and 
spirit of the work; and in reply to the question, “Should 
the author go on?” said, “Certainly: I have no doubt 
of success, though it is impossible to guess how much.” 

In a letter to a friend, Scott says, “I had written a 
great part of the first volume, and sketched other pas- 
sages, when I mislaid the manuscript, and only found it 
by the merest accident as I was rummaging the drawers 
of an old cabinet ; and I took the fancy of finishing it, 
which I did so fast that the last two volumes were written 
in three weeks.” 

The work was published anonymously. Five editions 
of it (in all, 6000 copies) were called for within less than 
seven months. ‘ ‘Guy Mannering,’ by the author of 
* Waverley,’” followed in February, 1815. The name 
“Waverley Novels” was afterwards applied to the en- 
tire series of those wonderful fictions ; and their anony- 
mous author was popularly styled “ the Great Unknown.” 
The “ Lord of the Isles,” which Scott had had for some 
time in preparation, was published a month before “Gu 
Mannering.” This is one of the most delightful of his 
minor poems. If in its general tone it is not equal to 
“Marmion” or the “ Lady of the Lake,” it has occasional 
passages which are scarcely if at all inferior to the finest 
in those poems. ‘The Field of Waterloo,” generally 
considered as among the least successful of Scott’s 
poetical works, made its appearance in October, 1815. 
“Harold the Dauntless,” another poem, published in 
1817, may be regarded as the last of his efforts in this 
line. He appears afterwards to have directed all his 
energies towards working the new and richer mine of 
prose fiction, which his genius had so lately opened. 
Next to his all-but unrivalled skill in the delineation of 
character, and the graphic power and wonderful vivid- 
ness of his pictures,—whether of the scenes of tranquil 
nature, or of the intense excitement and wild tumult of 
battle,—what most amazes us is the marvellous fertility 
of his genius. There is in the whole history of literature 
no other example of such rapid and inexhaustible pro- 
ductiveness, if we take into consideration the character 
as well as the number and extent of his writings,—Lope 
de Vega alone excepted. “Guy Mannering” was followed 
by “The Antiquary,” in May, 1816, “The Black Dwarf” 
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and ‘Old Mortality” appeared in December of the same 
year, “ Rob Roy” was published in 1817; and thus for 
more than ten years he continued to pour forth, appa- 
rently without effort, those brilliant and fascinating 
fictions which quickly spread his fame not merely 
wherever the English language was spoken, but to the 
utmost limits of the civilized world. A list of his novels 
and other prose writings will be given in another place. 

In 1820, without any solicitation on his part or that 
of his friends, the rank of a baronet was conferred on 
Scott by the king. Up to his fifty-fifth year Scott ap- 
pears to have experienced a degree of prosperity rarely 
vouchsafed to mortals. His success as a writer had 
been without example in the history of literature. He 
had enjoyed in the largest measure not merely the ap- 
piause of the multitude and the friendship of the great, 
but what was far more,—the universal esteem of those 
whose esteem was most to be valued. His good sense, 
his manly modesty, his unaffected kindness of heart, 
and his nobleness of spirit, commanded the respect 
and admiration of those who, from religious or party 
prejudice, were the most opposed to him,—for personal 
enemies he had none. Perhaps the only considerable 
weakness in his character was his ambition ‘to founda 
new family, which should constitute a distinct branch 
of the famous house or clan from which he boasted his 
descent. To accomplish this grand aim was the goal 
of all his aspirations,—the object of all his plans and 
labours. By his friendship for the Ballantynes, whom he 
had known from boyhood, he was induced not only to 
intrust to them the publication of his works, but to be- 
come a secret partner in their firm. He was thus com- 
plicated in commercial speculations which were destined 
to involve him in irretrievable disaster. He appears 
to have reposed unlimited confidence in the prudence 
and mercantile ability of the Ballantynes, as well as in 
that of Constable, with whom they were commercially 
connected. But Constable, though an able man, was 
sometimes rash ; and James Ballantyne appears to have 
been wanting in thorough business habits. The final 
catastrophe was hastened by the commercial excitement 
of 1825. After some montis of painful suspense, the 
storm at length burst, in all its fury, in January of 1826. 
On examining into the state of their affairs, it was found 
that Constable & Co. were able to pay only two shillings 
and ninepence on the pound. The firm of Ballantyne 
& Co., by allowing itself to be declared bankrupt, might 
readily have come to a settlement with its creditors, had 
not Scott been a partner. He would listen to no terms 
of compromise; all he asked for was time. He was 
resolved to devote the remainder of his life, if necessary, 
to the payment of his debts, even to the uttermost far- 
thing. His heroic purpose was at last crowned with 
success; but it cost him his life. To be brief, from this 
time forward he applied himself to his literary labours 
with an assiduity and zeal such as even he had never 
exhibited before. Neither the attacks of severe indis- 
position nor the overwhelming grief caused by the death 
of his wife, (which occurred in May, 1826,) in the midst 
of the other misfortunes, were allowed to interpose more 
than a temporary interruption to the arduous task which 
he had undertaken. In consequence of these unre- 
mitting and unparalleled exertions, he had a severe 
paralytic attack on the 15th of February, 1830; but he 
recovered in a few weeks so far as to be able to resume his 
labours. He had, however, another attack in Novem- 
ber, 1830, and one still more severe in April, 1831. As 
his health continued to fail, it was at length resolved, in 
the autumn of 1831, that he should pass the winter in 
Italy. He arrived in Naples in December, and re- 
mained there till the middle of April, 1832. In one of 
his letters, written while at Naples, he says, “ My plan 
of paying my debts has been—thank God—completely 
successful; and, what I think worth telling, I have paid 
very near one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, with- 
out owing any one a halfpenny,—at least, I am sure this 
will be the case by midsummer.” After spending a short 
time in Rome, he manifested’a great anxiety to return 
to his native country. He reached London on the 13th of 
June. Four weeks later he arrived at Abbotsford, where 
he died on the 21st of September, 1832. 
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Scott has the rare distinction of uniting with his fame 
as an eminently successful author a character as a man 
remarkable not only for modesty, manliness, and com- 
mon sense, but for a genuine kindliness towards all with 
whom he came in contact. 

“ As to Scott,” says Washington Irving, “I cannot 
express my delight at his character and manners. He 
is a sterling, golden-hearted old worthy, full of the 
joyousness of youth, with an imagination continually 
furnishing forth pictures, and a charming simplicity of 
manner that puts you at ease with him ina moment. It 
has been a constant source of pleasure to me to remark 
his deportment towards his family, his neighbours, his 
domestics, his very dogs and cats; everything that 
comes within his influence seems to catch a beam of 
that sunshine which plays round his heart.” (‘ Life and 
Letters,” vol. 1. pp. 381-2.) 

Referring to a conversation about Goethe, which 
Scott had with Mr. Cheney in Rome in the spring of 
1832, the latter remarks, “ He did not seem, however, to 
be a great admirer of some of Goethe’s works; ... 
much of his popularity, he observed, was owing to 
pieces which in his latter moments he might have 
wished recalled. He spoke with much feeling. I 
answered, “e must derive great consolation in the re- 
flection that his own popularity was owing to no such 
cause. ... He added, ‘It zs a comfort to me to think 
that I have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt 
no man’s principles, and that I have written nothing 
which on my death-bed I should wish blotted.’ ” 

The following is a list of Scott’s novels, with the dates 
of their publication: ‘ Waverley,” July, 1814; Guy 
Mannering,” February, 1815; ‘The Antiquary,” May, 
1816; “The Black Dwarf” and “Old Mortality,” (forming 
the first series of the “Tales of my Landlord,”) Decem- 
ber, 1816; “Rob Roy,” December, 1817; ‘“‘The Heart 
of Midlothian,” (‘* Tales of my Landlord,” second series,) 
June, 1818; “The Bride of Lammermoor” and ‘‘ Legend 
of Montrose,” (third series of ‘Tales of my Landlord,”) 
June, 1819; “Ivanhoe,” December, 1819; ‘The Mon- 
astery,”’ March, 1820; ‘*The Abbot,” September, 1820 ; 
“ Kenilworth,” January, 1821; “The Pirate,” December, 
1821; “The Fortunes of Nigel,” May, 1822; “ Peveril 
of the Peak,” January, 1823; ‘Quentin Durward,” 
June, 1823; “Saint Ronan’s Well,” December, 1823 ; 
“The Red Gauntlet,” June, 1824; The Talisman” and 
“ The Betrothed,” (‘‘ Tales of the Crusaders,”) June, 1825 ; 
“ Woodstock,” June, 1826; ‘Chronicles of Canongate,” 
(containing the “ Highland Widow,” and other tales,) 
November, 1827; ‘Fair Maid of Perth,” April, 1828; 
“Anne of Geierstein,” May, 1829; “Count Robert of 
Paris” and ‘‘ Castle Dangerous,” (fourth series of ‘* Tales 
of my Landlord,”) November, 1831. Scott had written 
in the department of history “The Life of Buonaparte,” 
of which two editions yielded to the author’s creditors 
the enormous sum of £18,000. Of the “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” a popularized history of Scotland, (dedi- 
cated to his little grandson, John Hugh Lockhart,) the 
first series appeared in December, 1827, the second was 
completed in December, 1828, and the third in Decem- 
ber, 1829. A ‘History of France,” constituting a fourth 
series of the “Tales of a Grandfather,” was published 
in 1830. In addition to his poems, novels, and histories, 
Scott wrote many books of less importance, among 
which the following are the principal: a “ Life of Dry- 
den,” prefixed to his works in:eighteen volumes, edited 


I by Scott, 1808 ; ““Swift’s Life,” prefixed to his works in 


nineteen volumes, 1814; ‘‘Paul’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk, written from the Continent after the Battle of 
Waterloo,” January, 1816; “Letters of Malachi Mc- 
Growther,” March, 1820; “ Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft,” December, 1830; miscellaneous writings,. 
including critical notices of various authors, etc. 
Among those writers, of whatever age or country,. 
who have successfully attempted the delineation of char- 
acter, Scott may justly claim to stand in the foremost 
rank. Shakspeare, it must be confessed, surpassed him 
in versatility as well as in depth and power ; Goethe was 
undoubtedly his superior in that exquisite art which 
seems to be only another name for nature herself; Field- 
ing may perhaps be allowed to have excelled him in 
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the occasional representation of some individual char- 
acter; Victor Hugo, Bulwer, and many others may 
sometimes rise above him in that sort of interest which 
is due to an artfully-devised plot or to the eloquent ex- 
pression of intense passion. But if we take into account 
ALL those qualifications which properly belong to this 
kind of writing, such as the power of vivid description, 
a just appreciation of the nice shades of character, an 
easy and exquisite humour, a sustained interest, not 
dependent so much on marvellous or startling occur- 
rences, or on unheard-of and harrowing complications of 
calamity, as upon the power and vividness of the repre- 
sentation and the depth of genuine feeling evinced by the 
author,—if to such qualifications be added a healthy, 
pure, and elevated moral sentiment, as far removed from 
narrowness and bigoted austerity on the one hand, as 
from affectation and extravagance on the other, we 
cannot deny that, although many writers may have ex- 
celled Scott in some one or two points, yet, ‘take him 
for all in all,” few have equalled and scarcely any have 
surpassed him. 

“Sir Walter Scott,” says a writer in ‘ Blackwood,” 
“did for literature what Shakspeare did for the drama, 
—provided a long and gorgeous gallery of great, noble, 
and sublime characters, that live in all memories, and 
become, though they are fictitious, as real as if we all 
of us had actually seen and conversed with them.” (See 
article on Charles Kean in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
for April, 1868.) : 

Scott has often been called, on account of his marvel- 
lous power of creating illusions, “ the Great Enchanter.” 
‘Great and good enchanter,” says Miss Edgeworth ; ‘for 
in his magic there is no dealing with unlawful means, 
. . . Inhis writings there is no private scandal, no per- 
sonal satire, no bribe to human frailty, no libel upon 
human nature. . . . His morality is not in purple patches 
ostentatiously obtrusive, but woven in through the very 
texture of the stuff.” (See Miss Edgeworth’s “ Helen,” 
vol. i. chap. xii.) It has often been urged as a reproach 
to Scott that he had, on the one hand, such a high re- 
spect for royalty and aristocracy, and, on the~ other, 
such an aversion to everything like democracy. This 
peculiarity—or weakness, as some may Call it—was due 
in part to an innate reverence for antiquity, which seemed 
indeed to be an essential element of his mental consti- 
tution, and in part to the influence of the French Revo- 
lution, which occurred at that period of his youth when 
the character is peculiarly susceptible of being moulded 
by external circumstances. Indeed, not a few persons who 
could boast of a cooler temperament, if not of stronger 
intellect, were powerfully influenced by that strange and 
terrible phenomenon, and some who otherwise would, in 
all probability, have been ardent republicans, appear to 
have lost by that event all confidence in the power of 
the common people to govern themselves. 

Walter Scott had two sons and two daughters; his 
eldest daughter, Sophia, was married in 1820 to Mr: 
Lockhart, afterwards editor of the “ Quarterly Review.” 
Their daughter was married a few years since to Mr, 
Robert Hope, who, by act of Parliament, took the name 
of Scott, and whose daughter, Miss Hope Scott, is the 
possessor of Abbotsford, and the only surviving descend- 
ant of Sir Walter. The eldest son, Walter, born in 1799, 
entered the army, and on the death of his father inherited 
his title. He died on his return from India in 1847, and 
with him the title became extinct. His younger 
brother, Charles, born in 1805, had died previously. 

See Locknart, “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,”’ 3 vols., 1835 ; GEORGE 
Avan, * Life of Sir W. Scott ;” Jantes Hoc, ** Familiar Anecdotes 
of Sir W. Scott,” 1834; Am#pte Picnort, ‘ Notice surla Vie de W. 
Scott,’’ 1821; C. G, Jacon, “*W. Scott; biographisch-literarischer 
Versuch,” 1820; Nayrer, ‘Memoirs of the Life of W. Scott,” 
1833; L. pz Lom#nir. ‘Sir W. Scott, par un Homme de Rien,” 


1841; S. Roperts, “ W. Scott’s Jungendleben,’’ 1837; C. P. Hac- 
BERG, *‘ Cervantes et W. Scott,” 1838; G. von KRAMER, ‘* Leben und 
Werke W. Scotts,” 1833; Prescorr, ‘* Biographical and Critical 
Miscellanies ;” “‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1808, February, 
1815, and March, 1817, (by JerrRey;) “Quarterly Review’’ for 
May, 1810, December, 1812, April, 1816, January and April, 1868; 
“Westminster Review” for January, 1838, (by Cartyie;) “ North 
American Review” for April, 1838, (by Prrscorr;) ‘Domestic 
Manners of Sir W. Scott,” in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for August, 
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Scott, (WILLIAM.) See STOWELL, Lorn. 


Scott, (WINFIELD,) one of the most distinguished 
of American generals, was born near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, on the 13th of June, 1786. His paternal grand- 
father, a native of Scotland, took part in the rebellion 
of 1745, and, after the disastrous battle of Culloden, in 
which his elder brother was slain, emigrated to Vir- 
ginia, where he married, and engaged in the profession 
of law. His son William married Ann Mason,—a lady 
of one of the most respectable families in the State. Of 
the two sons of William Scott, who died in 1791, Win- 
field, the subject of the present article, was the younger. 
He studied law at William and Mary College, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1806. In 1807 he became a 
volunteer in a troop of horse, called out under the pro- 
clamation which President Jefferson issued after the at- 
tack on the Chesapeake, forbidding English war-vessels 
to enter the harbours of the United States. During the 
next session of Congress (1807-08) a bill was passed for 
increasing the army; and Scott was soon after appointed 
a captain of artillery. In 1809 he was ordered to New 
Orleans, to join the army under General Wilkinson. 
Having indiscreetly censured the conduct of his gene- 
ral, and even intimated his complicity with the treason 
of Burr, Scott was tried by a court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to be suspended for one year. What was de- 
signed as a punishment proved, it would seem, a real 
advantage to him. He spent the term of his suspension 
in the diligent prosecution of studies connected with his 
profession, and laid the foundation of that thorough 
acquaintance with military science for which he became 
afterwards so distinguished. On the breaking out of 
the war of 1812 he was made a lieutenant-colonel and 
ordered to the Canada frontier. In October, General 
Van Rensselaer planned an attack on the British forces 
then occupying Queenstown Heights. Some time after 
the action had commenced, Scott crossed over from 
Lewiston, and arrived on the field. Colonel Van Rens- 
selaer, who had the chief conamand of the American 
troops on the Canada side, having been severely 
wounded, Scott succeeded to the command. His ex- 
hortations, supported by his heroic example, so in- 
spirited his men that they drove back the enemy with 
great loss; and even after the British had been largely 
reinforced by the arrival of General Sheaffe, they still 
for a time bravely maintained the fight, though out- 
numbered by more than three to one. Unhappily, at 
this critical juncture, the main body of the American 
army, which had not yet crossed the river, was seized 
with a panic, and could not by any considerations be 
prevailed upon to enter the boats. All hope of succour 
being thus cut off, Scott was compelled to surrender his 
entire force; which he did with the honours of war. 
Having been exchanged in the early part of 1813, he 
soon after joined, with the rank of colonel, the army 
under General Dearborn, in the capacity of adjutant- 
general. He especially distinguished himself at the 
capture of Fort George, Upper Canada, in May, 1813. 
After braving incredible perils, he carried the place, 
which he was the first to enter, and with his own hands 
took down the flag that was waving over it. We cannot 
here forbear to relate an incident which, while it shows 
the magnanimity of Scott’s character, may serve to re- 
lieve for a moment the harsh and repulsive features of 
‘“‘ orim-visaged war.” After Scott had been taken pris- 
oner at Queenstown, a British officer asked him if he 
had ever seen the neighbouring Falls. Scott answered, 
“Ves; from the American side.” The other remarked, 
“You must have a successful fight before you can see 
them in all their grandeur,” (the finest view being from 
the Canada shore.) Scott rejoined, ‘Sir, if it be your 
intention to insult me, honour should have prompted 
you first to return me my sword.” The officer was re- 
buked by General Sheaffe, and the subject’ was dropped 
for the time. At the capture of Fort George, this 
same officer was taken prisoner in turn, Scott treated 
him with every mark of attention and kindness, and at 
last obtained permission for him to return to England 
on parole. Overcome by this generosity, he said, with 
feeling, “I have long owed you an apology, sir. You 
have overwhelmed me with kindnesses. You can now 
at your leisure view the Falls in all their glory.” 
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In March, 1814, Scott was made a brigadier-general. 
Soon afterwards, the troops of three brigades were 
placed in a camp of instruction at Buffalo, under his 
immediate supervision, and for three months were 
thoroughly drilled in the modern French system of 
tactics. The discipline thus acquired was of the greatest 
importance in the operations of the ensuing campaign. 
On the 3d of July, the American army, consisting of 
Scott’s and Ripley’s brigades and Hindman’s artillery, 
crossed the Niagara River and captured Fort Erie. On 
the 5th, the battle of Chippewa was fought, and the 
British army under General Riall was driven beyond the 
Chippewa River. The 25th of July witnessed the hard- 
fought battle of Lundy’s Lane, (otherwise called “the 
battle of Niagara,”’) on which occasion General Scott 
had two horses killed under him, and was twice wounded, 
the second time severely, by a musket-ball passing 
through the left shoulder. It was after eleven o’clock 
P.M. when the fighting ceased, the Americans remaining 
for the night in possession of the field of battle, al- 
though, unhappily, for the want of water, they were 
compelled to abandon it early the next morning. Several 
months elapsed before Scott had recovered from his 
wounds. For his eminent services he was raised to 
the rank of major-general, and, not long after, Congress 
passed a vote of thanks, (November 3, 1814,) at the 
same time requesting the President to bestow upon him 
a gold medal “for his distinguished services” and for 
his “uniform gallantry and good conduct in sustaining 
the reputation of the arms of the United States.” The 
medal was afterwards presented to him by President 
Monroe. The treaty of peace having been ratified by 
the Senate in February, 1815, Scott was offered a seat 
in the cabinet as secretary of war, which position, how- 
ever, he declined. In the summer of 1815 he visited 
Europe in a diplomatic as well as military capacity ; 
and he afterwards received a letter of thanks from the 
President, through the secretary of state, for the success 
with which he had fulfilled his mission. He returned 
to the United States in 1816; and the following year he 
was married to the daughter of John Mayo, Esq., of 
Richmond, Virginia. 

In 1832 a war broke out between the Sac Indians, 
under their chief Black Hawk, and the whites on the 
northwestern frontier. Scott was ordered by the war 
department to proceed to the scene of action; but 
Black Hawk was taken prisoner and the war virtually 
brought to a close before he reached the place of his 
destination. During the passage the cholera broke out 
among his troops with a fearful fatality. On this oc- 
casion General Scott exhibited traits of character more 
rare, and certainly not less glorious, than those which 
had won for him so brilliant a reputation on the battle- 
field. Not satisfied with merely making such general 
arrangements as were required for the proper attendance 
of the sick, and such as were deemed necessary to pre- 
vent the spread of infection, he visited and comforted 
the suffering, and by his courageous example sought 
to inspire the well with hope and confidence,—which 
was the more difficult because at that time the cholera 
was almost universally regarded as contagious. When, 
towards the end of 1832, the nullification difficulties 
began in South Carolina, General Scott was sent by 
President Jackson on a confidential mission to Charles- 
ton, that he might take the proper measures to prevent, 
or, if need be, to quell, the threatened insurrection. In 
this difficult enterprise he displayed great tact as well as 
prudence and firmness, and was completely successful. 
On the death of General Macomb, in June, 1841, Scott 
succeeded to the position of commander-in-chief of the 
army of the United States. 

After the commencement of the war with Mexico, in 
the spring of 1846, the first campaign was made, and 
the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and 
Buena Vista were fought, under the conduct of General 
Taylor. In 1847 vigorous preparations were made for 
prosecuting the war on a more extensive scale, and 
General Scott was directed to take the chief command 
of the army in Mexico. A particular account of the 
operations which followed belongs rather to history than 
to a biography. Suffice it to say that if Scott had ac- 


quired on the fields of Chippewa and Niagara the most 
brilliant reputation as a gallant and skilful soldier, in the 
Mexican war he gave proof of strategic talents of the 
highest order, and won for himselfa place in the front rank 
of the most distinguished ied le of theage. He began 
the campaign in “March, 1847, by investing the city of 
Vera Cruz, which, with the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa, 
capitulated on the 26th of that month,—the garrison, 
which consisted of about five thousand men, surren- 
dering on parole. The army of the besiegers amounted 
to about twelve thousand men, On the 18th of April 
Scott attacked and took Cerro Gordo,—a mountain- 
fastness of great strength, defended by fifteen thousand 
Mexicans under the command of Santa Anna himself. 
Subsequently were fought the battles of Churubusco, 
(August 20,) Molino del Rey, (September 8,) and Cha- 
pultepec, (September 13,)—all in the immediate vicinity 
of the city of Mexico. Early in the morning of Sep- 
tember 14 the army of General Scott entered the city 
in triumph ; and at seven A.M. the American flag floated 
over the National Palace. The treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo was signed February 2, 1848, and the Mexican 
capital was soon after evacuated by the American forces. 

In 1852, Scott was nominated by the Whig party as 
their candidate for the Presidency; but, in the subse- 
quent election, General Pierce, the Democr atic nominee, 
was chosen President, Scott receiving the electoral vote 
of but four States. In 1855 the honorary rank of lieu- 
tenant-general-was conferred upon Scott, with the pro- 
vision that the title should cease at his death, 

He worthily closed his long and illustrious public 
career, by casting his powerful influence into the trem- 
bling scale of his country’s fortunes, at a time when not 
only his native State, but a large number of his former 
friends and comrades, in whom the nation once trusted 
with unwavering confidence, were doing everything in 
their power to strengthen the cause of rebellion. In 
November, 1861, Scott resigned his active duties at 
Washington, and retired to private life, though he re- 
tained his full pay, according to a special provision 
passed by Congress in the summer session. Having 
sailed to Europe for his health, a few days after he 
landed, the news of Mason and Slidell’s capture arrived 
in England. The danger of a war between Great 
Britain and the United States appearing imminent, that 
his country might not be deprived of “his counsels or 
services at so critical a moment, regardless of all merely 
personal considerations, he at once returned to his 
native shores. He soon after retired to his residence 
in New York. He died at West Point in May, 1866. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Scott, written by Himself,” 
2 vols., 1864; MANSFIEL p, “‘ Life of General Scott,” 1846; HEADLEY, 
** Lite of Scott,’ 1852; * ‘National Portrait Gal lery of Distinguished 
Americans,” vol. iv.; MANsFIELD, ‘f Mexican War,” 1848. 

Scotti, skot’tee, (GruLIO CLEMENTE,) an Italian 
writer, born at Piacenza in 1602. He joined the order 
of Jesuits, but afterwards became their enemy. Among 
his works is “ Monarchia Solipsorum,” (1645,) directed 
against the Jesuits. Died in 1669. 

Scotti, (MaRcEL10,) a political writer, born at Naples 
in 1742; died in 1800. 

Scotus. See Scorr and Duns Scorus. 

Scotus, (DuNs.) See Duns Scorus. 

Scotus, (JOHN.) See ERIGENA. 

Scougal, skoo’gal, (HENRY,) a Scottish divine and 
professor of philosophy at Aberdeen, was born in East 
Lothian in 1650. His principal work is entitled “ The 
Life of God in the Soul of Man,” etc. Died in 1678. 


See CHAMBERS, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Scoutetten, skoo’ta’tn’, (ROBERT JOSEPH HENRI,) 
a French surgeon, born at Lille in 1799, has published a 
number of medical works. 

Scran/ton, (GEORGE W.,) an American manufacturer, 
born in New Haven county, Connecticut, in 1811. He 
removed to Pennsylvania, and established iron-works at 
Scranton, which was named in his honour. He repre- 
sented the twelfth district of Pennsylvania in Congress 
from 1859 until his death. He died in 1861, 

Scribani, skre-b4’/nee, (CHARLES,) a Flemish Jesuit, 
born at Brussels in 1561. He wrote many theological 
and polemical works. Died in 1629. 
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Scribe, skréb,(AuGUSTIN EUGENE,) a popular French 
comic dramatist, born in Paris in 1791. He wrote comic 
operas and vaudevilles in which the character and foibles 
of the middle classes of Paris are well represented. He 
employed many collaborators in the production of his 
works, which are very numerous. In 1835 he was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy, where Villemain re- 
ceived him with a complimentary speech. Among his 
works are “The Solicitor,” (“Le Solliciteur,” 1817,) 
“ Fra Diavolo,” (1830,) “The Crown Diamonds,” (1841,) 
“The Glass of Water,” (1842,) and ‘‘ Bertrand et Raton.” 
His plots are ingenious, and his dialogues natural and 
animated. Died in 1861. 

See L. pE Lom#nix, ‘‘Galerie des Contemporains ;” SAInTE- 
Bruvr, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for May, 1832. 

Scri-bo’ni-us Lar’/gus Des-ig-na-ti-a’nus, (des- 
ig-nd-she-@’/nus,) a Roman physician in the time of Tibe- 
rius and Claudius, was the author of a work entitled 
“ On the Composition of Medicaments,” (‘‘ De Compo- 
sitione Medicamentorum.”) 

Scrim/zeor or Scrim/ger, (HENRY,) a Scottish 
critic, eminent for learning, was born at Dundee in 
1506. He became professor of philosophy and civil 
law at Geneva, where he died in 1571 or 1572. 

See CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 

Scriv’en, (EpWARD.) an English engraver in the 
chalk and dotted manner, was born at Alcester in 1775. 
He engraved portraits and illustrated various expensive 
works for the booksellers. Died in 1841. 

Scriver,skrRee’ ver, (CHRISTIAN,) a German divine, born 
at Rendsburg in 1629, was court preacher at Quedlinburg 
in 1690. He was the author of “ Gotthold’s Emblems,” 
and other works. Died in 1693. 

Scriverius. See SCHRYVER. 

Scroggs, (Sir WILLIAM,) a English judge of ill repu- 
tation, born in Oxfordshire in 1623. He was appointed 
chief justice of the king’s bench in 1678. Suspected of 
collusion with Titus Oates in the Popish Plot, he was 
removed in 1681. Died in 1683. 

See Lorp CampBELL, ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices.”’ 

Scrope, (GEORGE PouLErr THOMSON,) an English 
geologist, Fellow of the Royal Society, and a brother 
of Lord Sydenham, was born in 1797. He published, 
among other works, a treatise “On the Geology of Cen- 
tral France,” (1827,) and a “Life of Lord Sydenham,” 
(1843.) He was elected to Parliament, as a Liberal, for 
the borough of Stroud, in 1833. 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1847. 


Scud/der, (HENRY,) an English Presbyterian divine 
of the time of Cromwell, was the author of a popular 
work entitled “The Christian’s Daily Walk.” 

Scud/der, (Joun M.,) M.D., an American physician 
and divine of the Dutch Reformed Church, was born at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1793. In 1819 he sailed 
as a missionary to Ceylon, where he resided nineteen 
years. He was the author of ‘The Redeemer’s Last 
Command,” ‘Letters to Children on Missionary Sub- 
jects,” and other religious works. Died in 1855. 

Scudéri or Scudéry, de, deh skiida’re’, (GrEORGE,) 
a French dramatist, was born at Havre about 1601. He 
was patronized by Cardinal Richelieu, and his works 
had great popularity in his time, but are now forgotten. 
He was a member of the French Academy. Died in 1667. 

Scudeéri or Scudéry, de, (MADELEINE,) sister of the 
preceding, was born in 1607. She wrote numerous ro- 
mances, which were greatly admired by her contempo- 
raries. Among these we may name “ Artaméne, ou le 
Grand Cyrus,” (10 vols.,) ‘ Clélie,” (10 vols.,) and “ Ibra- 
ham, ou Villustre Bassa.” She also published numerous 
tales, fables, and poems. Mademoiselle de Scudéri was 
the most distinguished member of the society which 
met at the Hétel de Rambouillet, and which has been 
immortalized by Moliére in his ‘ Précieuses ridicules.” 
Died in 1701. 

See TALLEMANT DES REAux, “‘ Historiettes ;’? Nictron, ‘* Mé- 
moires ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ' 


Scudéry. See ScupkErl. 

Scultetus. See SCHULTET, SCHULTz, and Scuurrz. 

Scultz, skodlts, [Lat. ScuLrE’rus,] (JoHANN,) a 
German surgeon, born at Ulm in 1595, was a pupil of 


Spigelius. He was the author of “ Armamentarium 
Chirurgicum,” a surgical work highly esteemed at the 
time. Died in 1645. 

Scylax, si/laks, [2xiAaé,| a Greek mathematician and 
geographer, was a native of Caryanda, near Halicarnas- 
sus, and is supposed to have lived about 500 B.c. He 
was the author of a “ Periplus of the Parts beyond the 
Columns of Hercules,” which was first published by 
Hoeschel in 1600. 

Soy-lit’zés or Soy-lit’za, [ZxvAircye,] (JOHN,) a 
Byzantine historian, sometimes called CUROPALA’TES, 
flourished about 1050-80. He wrote a valuable history 
of the Greek Empire, Sivowuc ioropiav. 

See Smitu, “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography.” 

S¢yVla [Gr. ZxiAAa] and Cha-ryb/dis, of classic 
mythology, were represented as two monsters which in- 
fested the strait between Italy and Sicily and rendered 
the navigation of that passage very dangerous. They 
were located one on each side of a narrow channel, 
through which ships must pass, so that the mariner who 
avoided one was apt to become a victim of the other, 
as the proverb says,— 


**Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim.”” 


The poets feigned that Scylla was a maiden transformed 
by Circe into a monster that barked like a dog. Scylla 
is, perhaps, the personification of a rock, and Charybdis 
of a whirlpool. 

Scymnus, sim/nus, [Zxbuvoc,] or Curos, a Greek 
geographer, who lived about 80 B.c., was the author of a 
description of the earth, in Iambic verse, of which only 
fragments are extant. 

Seabury, see/ber-e, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American 
divine, born at Groton, Connecticut, in 1729. He grad- 
uated at Yale College, and was chosen Bishop of Con- 
necticut in 1783. Died in 1796. 

Seabury, (SaMur1,) D.D., an American divine of 
the Episcopal Church, grandson of the preceding, was 
born in 1801. He became editor of the New York 
“Churchman” in 1834. He published ‘“ American Sla- 
very Justified by the Law of Nature,” (1861,) and other 
works. 

Séal8/field, (CHARLES,) a /ettérateur, of German ex- 
traction, resided many years in the United States, and be- 
came associate editor of the “Courrier des Etats-Unis,” 
New York, in 1829. He published (in English) ‘‘ Tokeah, 
or the White Rose,” and “Sketches of Transatlantic 
Travels,” “Pictures of Life from both Hemispheres,” 
and “South and North,” (in German, 3 vols., 1842.) 
Translations of portions of the three last-named works 
appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Died in 1864. 

See the “ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for July, 1846. 

Séa’man, (LAzARUS,) an English dissenter of the 
seventeenth century, was one of the divines of the 
Westminster Assembly. Died in 1675. 

Sears, seerz, (BARNAS,) D.D., an American divine 
and scholar, born at Sandisfield, Massachusetts, in 1802. 
Having studied at several German universities, he be- 
came, after his return, president of Brown University, 
at Providence, (1855.) He has published, among other 
works, ‘‘Ciceroniana; or, The Prussian Mode of In- 
struction in Latin,” and a “Life of Luther, with Special 
Reference to its Earlier Periods,” etc., (1850.) He has 
also contributed to the ‘Bibliotheca Sacra” and the 
“Christian Review.” 

Séa’ton, (JoHN CorLBorNe,) BARON, an English 
general and statesman, born in 1776. He served with 
distinction in the Peninsular war, and was afterwards 
appointed Governor of Canada. He obtained the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath in 1838, was 
made a general in 1854, and in 1855 commander of the 
military forces in Ireland. Died in 1863. 

Séa’ton, (WILLIAM WINSTON,) an American jour- 
nalist, born in King William county, Virginia, in 1785, 
was editor successively of the Petersburg ‘ Republican” 
and the “ North Carolina Journal,” and in 1812 became 
associated with his brother-in-law, Mr. Gales, as editor 
of the “National Intelligencer,” at Washington. Died 
in 1866. 

Seba, sa’b4, (ALBERT,) a Dutch amateur naturalist, 
born in East Friesland in 1665, acquired a large fortune 
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in the service of the Dutch East India Company, which 
he spent in forming a museum of objects in natural his- 
tory. This collection having been purchased by Peter 
the Great of Russia, Seba made another, still larger, 
which was esteemed the finest in Europe. He pub- 
lished a description of his museum, in Latin and French, 
(4 vols, fol.) He died in 1736, soon after which his col- 
lection was sold at auction. 

Sebastian, se-bast/yan, [Port. SEBASTIAO, sd-b4s-te- 
OWN’; Fr. SEBASTIEN, sd/bas’te-An’; Sp. SEBASTIAN, 
sa-bas-te-4n’; Lat. Sepastrra/Nus,| Dom, King of Por- 
tugal, and grandson of the emperor Charles V., was 
born at Lisbon in 1554. He manifested at an early age 
a passion for military adventure and romantic exploits. 
In 1578 he took advantage of the dissensions which had 
broken out in Morocco to invade that country, under 
the pretext of assisting Muley Mobammed to recover his 
throne, which had been usurped by his uncle, Abdul- 
Melek (or -Malek.) He invaded Morocco, and was op- 
posed by Abdul-Melek in a battle near Alcazar-quivir, 
where Sebastian was defeated and killed in 1578. 

See BERNARDO DA Cruz, “‘Chronica de Dom Sebastiao,’’ 1837 ; 
Barsosa Macuano, ‘‘Memorias para a Historia de Portugal,”’ 4 
Yols., 1736-51; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;?? BAENA ParEpa, 
“Vida de D. Sebastian,’’ r69r. 

Sebastian, {Lat. SeBasTra’NuS; Fr. SEBASTIEN, sa’- 
bas’te-An’; It. SrBASTIANO, sd-bas-te-4/no,] SAINT, a 
celebrated Christian martyr of the third century, is sup- 
posed to have been anative of Narbonne, in France. 
He served as a captain in the pretorian guard under 
Diocletian. Having refused to abjure his faith, he was 
tied to a tree and pierced with arrows, A.D. 288. His 
martyrdom has been a favourite subject with the painters 
of the middle ages, and his protection is invoked by the 
Catholics against pestilence. 

See Mrs. Jameson, “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.”” 


Sebastian del Piombo. See Piomszo, 

Sebastiani, sa-bas-te-4/nee or sd/bas’te’A’ne’, (Hor- 
ACE FRANGOIS,) COUNT, a distinguished general and 
diplomatist in the French service, was born in Corsica 
about 1775. He took part in the Italian campaigns of 
1796 and 1799, and rose to be general of brigade in 1802, 
He afterwards served in Austria, Spain, and Russia. 
He was appointed minister of marine after the revolution 
of 1830 by Louis Philippe, and subsequently minister of 
foreign affairs. In 1835 he was ambassador to London, 
and was made a marshal of France in 1840. Died in 1851. 

See L. pe Lomeénir, ‘‘M. le Comte de Sebastiani,’? 1841; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sébastiani, (JEAN ANDRE TIRBURCE,) VISCOUNT, a 
general, a brother of the preceding, was born in Cor- 
sica in 1788. He took part in the Spanish campaigns 
from 1808 to 1811, and accompanied the grand army to 
Russia in 1812. He was made a lieutenant-general after 
the revolution of 1830, and received the grand cross of 
the legion of honour in 1845. 


Sebastiano. See SEBASTIAN. 
Sebastianus. See SEBASTIAN. 
Sebastido. See SEBASTIAN. 


Sébastien. See SEBASTIAN. 

Seber, sa/ber or za/ber, (WOLFGANG,) a German 
scholar and divine, born at Sula in 1573, published an 
“Tndex of all the Words in Homer,” (‘Index omnium 
in Homero Verborum,”) and editions of several Greek 
classics. Died in 1634. 

Sebonde, de, da sa-bon’da, or Sabunde, s4-boon’- 
da, (RAYMOND,) a Spanish physician and theologian, 
born at Barcelona, became professor of medicine, phi- 
losophy, and divinity at Toulouse. He was the author 
of “ Theologia Naturalis,” (1496,) which was translated 
into French by Montaigne. Died about 1432. 

See Bayte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” J. HoLperc, 
“De Vheologia Naturali R. de Seboude,” 1846. 

Sébron, sd/brdén’, (H1ppoLyre,) a French painter, 
born in 1801, was a pupil of Daguerre. 

Séchelles. Sce HERAuLrT DES SECHELLES, 

Seckendorf, von, fon sék’en-dorf’ or zék’en-dorf’, 
(CHRISTIAN ADOLF,) BARON, a German dramatist and 
poet, born in 1767; died in 1833. 

Seckendorf, von, (FrreDRICH HeErnricH,) Count, 
a German commander and diplomatist, born at K6nigs- 
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berg, in Franconia, in 1673, was a nephew of Veit Lud- 
wig, noticed below. He served against the Turks under 
Prince Eugene, and in the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, and subsequently entered the army of Augustus 
II. of Poland. As Polish ambassador at the Hague, he 
assisted in negotiating the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 
Created field-marshal-lieutenant in 1717, he fought under 
Eugene at the battle of Belgrade, and was soon after 
made a count of the empire, general of ordnance, and 
governor of Leipsic. He concluded the treaty of Wus- 
terhausen, in 1726. On the death of Eugene he became 
commander-in-chief of the Austrian army at Belgrade. 
Died in 1763. 

See THERESIUS von SECKENDORF, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung des 
saen von Seckendorf,”’ 1792-94; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale. 

Seckendorf, von, (Gustav,) Baron, a German 
writer, known by the pseudonym of ParricK PEALE, 
born near Altenburg in 1775, was author of a number 
of dramas and prose. essays. He died in America 
in 1823. 

Seckendorf, von, (LEo,) BARON, a German /7ééé- 
rateur, brother of Christian Adolf, noticed above, was 
born near Hassfurt about 1773 ; died in 1809. 

Seckendorf, von, (VErr Lupwic,) an eminent 
German statesman, scholar, and theologian, born near 
Erlangen in 1626. In 1691 he was appointed by the 
Elector Frederick III. (afterwards Frederick I. of Prus- 
sia) his privy councillor, and made chancellor of the 
University of Halle. He was the author of a political 
work entitled “Deutsche Fiirstenstaat,” (1665,) ‘ His- 
torical and Apologetical Commentary on Lutheranism,” 
“Compendium of Ecclesiastical History,” (both in 
Latin, 1666,) and “ Christenstaat,” a defence of Chris- 
tianity against the infidel philosophers. Died in 1692. 

See Scureser, “Historia Vite V. L. a Seckendorf,” 1733; 
Prippine, “ Memorize Theologorum.”’ 

Seck’er, (THoMAS,) an eminent English prelate, born 
at Nottingham in 1693. He studied at an academy for 
dissenters at Tewkesbury, where Butler, the author of 
the “ Analogy,” was one of his fellow-students. He 
afterwards conformed to the Church of England, entered 
Exeter College, Oxford, and was ordained in 1723. He 
was made Bishop of Bristol, (1735,) of Oxford, (1737,) 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, (1758.) He died in 1768, 
leaving a number of sermons, lectures, etc. 

See Bertpy Porteus, ‘‘ Review of the Life and Character of 
Archbishop Secker.”’ 

Second, (JEAN.) See EVERARD, (JOANNES.) 

Secondat, de. See MONTESQUIEU, DE. 

Secondat, de, deh seh-kdn’da’, (JEAN BaPprisrTeE,) 
BARON, a son of the celebrated Montesquieu, was born 
near Bordeaux in 1716. He wrote several scientific 
treatises. Died in 1796. 

Secondo, s4-kon’do, (GIOVANNI Marta,) an Italian 
lawyer and @¢térateur, born at Lucera in 1715. Among 
his works is a “ Life of Julius Cesar,” (‘ Storia della 
Vita diC. Giulio Cesare,” 3 vols., 1777.) Died in 1798. 

Secousse, seh-kooss’, (DENIS FRANGOIS,) a French 
historical writer, born in Paris in 1691. He was a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and held the 
office of censor royal. , He published ‘Mémoires de 
Condé,” (5 vols., 1743,) “ Memoirs towards the History 
of Charles the Bad,” (1755-58,) a “Collection of Royal 
Ordinances,” and other works. Died in 1754. 

Secretan, sa’kreh-tan’? (Louts,) a Swiss writer and 
politician, born at Lausanne in 1758. He was a member 
of the executive directory in 1799. Died in 1839. 

Secundus, (JOANNES.) See EVERARD, (JOANNES.) 

Sédaine, sa’dan’, (MICHEL JEAN,) a popular French 
dramatist, born in Paris in 1719. Among his principal! 
works are the comedies entitled ‘ The Philosopher with- 
out knowing it,” (‘Le Philosophe sans le savoir,”) 
“The Unexpected Wager,” (“La Gageure imprévue,”’) 
and “ Raimond, Count of Toulouse ;” also the operas 
of “Aline, Queen of Golconda,” “Amphitryon,” ‘ Rich- 
ard Coeur-de-Lion,” and “ William Tell.” He was 
chosen a member of the French Academy in 1786. 
Died in 1797. 

See Mapame pre Satm-Dyck, ‘“Eloge de Sédaine,” 1797; 


‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” La Harpe, ‘‘Cours de Lit- 
térature.”’ 


€ask; Cass; Shard; gas; G, H,K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sass; th as in this. 


({@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Sedano, de, da sa-d4’no, (Don Juan José Loprz,) 
a Spanish antiquary, born at Alcala de Henares in 1729, 
published a “ Dissertation on the Medals and Ancient 
Monuments found in Spain,” a compilation of poems 
entitled ‘The Spanish Parnassus,” and other works. 
Died in 1801. 

Sed’don, (James A.,) an American politician and 
lawyer, born in Virginia. He was elected a member of 
Congress in 1845 and in 1849. He was appointed secre- 
tary of war of the Confederate States about November, 
1862, and retained that office until January, 1865. 

Sédécias, the French for ZEDEKIAH, (King of Judah,) 
which see. 

Sédé/wick, (ApAm,) an eminent English geologist, 
born at Dent, in Yorkshire, in 1785 or 1786. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and became a Fellow of Trinity 
College in 1809. He obtained in 1818 the chair of 
geology founded at Cambridge by Dr. Woodward, and 
became a canon of Norwich in 1834. Professor Sedgwick 
gave much attention to the crystalline and palaozoic 
rocks, and contributed greatly to the progress of geology 
in England. Among his works is a “Synopsis of the 
Classification of the British Palaeozoic’ Rocks.” He is 
reputed to have written an able criticism which appeared 
in the “Edinburgh Review” on a book called “ Vestiges 
of Creation.” 

Sedgwick, (Amy,) (Mrs. PARKEs,) a popular Eng- 
lish actress, born at Bristol in 1835. 

Sédé/wick, (CATHERINE Maria<,) an eminent Amer- 
ican writer and moralist, daughter of Judge Sedgwick, 
noticed below, was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1789. Her first publication, entitled “ The New Eng- 
land Tale,” (1822,) was received with great favour, and 
was followed by ‘ Redwood,” a novel, (1824.) Her tale 
of ‘* Hope Leslie” came out in 1827, and soon obtained 
a wide popularity in America and Europe, having been 
translated into German. Her other novels are entitled 
“Clarence, ora Tale of our Own Times,” (1830,) “ The 
Linwoods,” (1835,) and ‘Married or Single,” (1857.) 
She also wrote numerous popular tales for the young, 
which are among the most valuable and attractive works 
of the kind. Among these may be named the “ Love- 
Token for Children,” ‘ Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor 
Man,” ‘‘ Live and Let Live,” ‘‘ Means and Ends of Self- 
Training,” and ‘“ Morals of Manners.” Having visited 
Europe, Miss Sedgwick published in 1841 ‘‘ Letters from 
Abroad to Kindred at Home.” She contributed to 
Sparks’s “American Biography” the “ Life of Lucretia 
Maria Davidson,” and wrote a number of tales for the 
leading periodicals. Died in 1867. 

See Griswo tp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America;’? Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU, article in ‘“‘ Westminster Review”’ for October, 1837; ‘‘ North 
American Review’’ for April, 1825, April, 1828. January, 1831, and 
October, 1837; ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
cans,’’ vol, i. 

Sedgwick, (JoHN,) an able American general, born 
in Connecticut about 1815, graduated at West Point in 
1837. He served in the Mexican war as first lieutenant, 
(1846-47,) and was a lieutenant-colonel in the regular 
army when the civil war began. He obtained command 
of a brigade in August, 1861, distinguished himself at 
Fair Oaks, May 31 and June 1, 1862, and took part in 
the Seven Days’ battles, June 26 to July 1. Having 
displayed great courage and skill at Antietam, Septem- 
ber 16 and 17, he was raised to the rank of major-general 
in December. He commanded a corpsat the battle of 
Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863, and in the army which 
(‘rant moved towards Richmond. He was killed near 
Spottsylvania Court-House on the 9th of May, 1864. 

See Tenney, “ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion,” p. 
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Sedgwick, (OBaDIAH,) an English Puritan divine, 
born in Wiltshire in 1600. He was preacher at Saint 
Paul’s, London, and a member of the Westminster 


Assembly. He was the author’ of “The Anatomy 
of Secret Sins,” and other religious works. Died in 
1658. 


Sedgwick, (RoBERT,) an ancestor of Theodore Sedg- 
wick, was a major-general in the army of Cromwell. 
He was one of the early settlers of Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts. He took Port Royal from the French; Died 
in Jamaica in 1656. 


Sedgwick, (Susan RIDLEy,) wife of Theodore Sedg- 
wick, (the second of the name,) has published several 
fictitious works and juvenile tales, among which we may 
name “The Young Emigrants,” ‘“ The Morals of Pleas- 
ure,” (1829,) “The Children’s Week,” (1830,) “Allen 
Prescott,” (1834,) and ‘* Walter Thornley,” (1859.) 

Sedgwick, (THEODORE,) an able American jurist 
and statesman, born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1746. 
He entered the army on the breaking out of the Revo- 
lutionary war, and in 1785 was elected to the Continental 
Congress, in which he served until 1796. He became a 
United States Senator in 1796, and was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in 1799. He was ap- 
pointed in 1802 judge of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts. In this post he was conspicuous for his earn- 
est opposition to slavery; and to his efforts was owing, 
in a great degree, the abolition of that institution in Mas- 
sachusetts. He resided many years at Stockbridge, to 
which he removed in 1785. He was an active member 
of the Federal party, and was a communicant in the 
church of Dr. Channing in Boston, where he died in 
January, 1813. 

Sedgwick, (THEODORE,) an American jurist, born at 
Sheffield, Massachusetts, in 1780, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He was the author of a work entitled ‘ Public 
and Private Economy, illustrated by Observations made 
in Europe in 1836-7.” As a member of the State legis- 
lature, he was an earnest advocate of the anti-slavery, 
temperance, and other reforms. Died in 1839. 

See the ‘‘ Democratic Review” for February, 1840. 


Sedgwick, (THEODORE,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Albany in 1811. He graduated at Columbia 
College in 1829, and subsequently made the tour of 
Europe. He obtained a high reputation and extensive 
practice as a lawyer, and published several legal works 
of great merit. Among these we may name his ‘“‘ Treat- 
ise on the Measure of Damages, or an Inquiry into the 
Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation 
recovered in Suits at Law,” (1847.) In 1858 he was 
appointed United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. Died in 1859. 

Sedgwick, (WILIIAM,) an English Puritan, was 
called “the Apostle of Ely,” also Doomsday Sedgwick,” 
from his prophecies of the end of the world being near. 
Died about 16609. 

Sédillot, sa’de’yo’, (CHARLES EMMANUEL,) a skilful 
French physician and surgeon, born in Paris in 1804, 
was appointed in 1841 professor of surgical clinics in the 
Faculty of Medicine at Strasbourg. He published a 
“Manual of Legal Medicine,” (1830,) and other works. 

Sédillot, (JEAN,) a French physician, born near 
Rambouillet in 1757. He founded in 1797 the “ Journal 
of Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy,” which he edited 
for twenty years. Died in 1840. 

Sédillot, (JEAN JACcQuES EMMANUEL,) a French 
Orientalist, the father of Charles Emmanuel, noticed 
above, was born at Montmorency in 1777; died in 1832. 

Sédillot, (Louis PIERRE EUGENE AMELIE,) a French 
Orientalist, a son of the preceding, was born in Paris 
in 1808. He was successively appointed professor of 
history in the Colleges of Bourbon and Saint Louis, 
secretary in the College of France, and of the school for 
living Oriental tongues. Among his numerous works 
we may name ‘Letters on some Points of Oriental 
Astronomy,” (1834,) ‘‘New Researches towards the 
History of Mathematical Science among the Orientals,” 
(1837,) and a “History of the Arabs,” (1854.) 

Sed’ley, (CATHERINE,) a daughter of Sir Charles 
Sedley, “whose abilities and impudence,” says Mac- 
aulay, ‘she inherited.” She became the mistress of 
James II., who gave her the title of Countess of Dor- 
chester. She co-operated with the king’s ministers in 
resisting his infatuated purpose to hazard the loss of the 
throne by his zeal for popery. Died in 1692. 

See Macautay, “‘ History of England,’’ chap. vi. 


Sedley, (Sir CHARLEs,) an English poet and drama- 
tist, born in Kent in 1639, was distinguished at the 
court of Charles IT. for his wit and profligacy. He was 
a member of Parliament from New Romney, Kent, and 
after the revolution of 1688 he joined the party of the 
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Prince of Orange. He was the author of tragedies 
entitled “Antony and Cleopatra” and “The Tyrant 
King of Crete,” also a number of comedies and licen- 
tious poems. Died in 1701. 

Se-du‘li-us, (C4&L1uUs,) a Roman poet and Christian 
of the fifth century, was the author of “ Mirabilium Di- 
vinorum,” being portions of the history of the Bible, in 
hexameter verse, a ‘ Hymnus” in praise of Christ, and 
other similar works. 

Seebach, sa’b4x or za’/bax, (MARIE,) a popular Ger- 
man actress, born at Riga in 1837. After she had 
acquired a European reputation, she visited the United 
States in 1870. 

Seebach, von, fon za’bax, (ALBIN LEo,) a German 
diplomatist, born at Langensalza in 1811. He became 
ambassador from Saxony to Saint Petersburg in 1847, 
and to Paris in 1853. 

Seebeck, sa’bék or za’bék, (JOHANN THOMAS,) a 
German natural philosopher, born at Reval in 1770, be- 
came aresident of Nuremberg about 1812. He afterwards 
removed to Berlin, and was a member of the Royal 
Academy of that city. He made discoveries in optics, and 
invented the thermo-electric pile, (1821.) Died in 1831. 

See *‘ Biographie Universelle,’’ (new edition.) 


Seebode, sa’bo’deh or za/bo’deh, (JoAcHIM GoTT- 
FRIED,) a German philologist, born in 1792. He edited 
the works of Tacitus and Thucydides. Died in 1860. 

Seed, (JEREMIAH,) an English divine, born in Cum- 
berland, published a number of Sermons, Letters, 
Essays, etc. He preached at Twickenham and Enham. 
Died in 1747. 

Seekatz, sa’kats or za/kAts, (JOHANN KonrRap,) a 
German painter of superior merit, born at Griinstadt in 
1719; died in 1768. 

Seelen, von, fon sa’len or za’len, (J. H.,) a German 
philologist, born at Bremen in 1687; died in 1762. 

Seeta. See Sira. 

Seetzen, sat’sen or zat/sen, (ULRICH JASPER,) a 
German naturalist, born near Oldenburg in 1767, 
travelled in Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia, and made a 
valuable collection of manuscripts and objects in natural 
history, now in the museum at Gotha. He is said to 
have adopted the Moslem religion. He died near Mocha, 
Arabia, in 1811. 

Seeva. See SIVA. 

Sefi, séf’ee, written also Suffee, originally Sam- 
Meerza, (Mirza,) sim meer’za, Sultan of Persia, was 
a grandson of Abbas the Great. He began to reign in 
1628, and committed great excesses of cruelty. He was 
involved in war with the Turkish Sultan Amurath IV., 
who took Bagdad. Died in 1642. 

Sefstr6m or Sefstroem, séf/strom, (NILS GABRIEL,) 
a Swedish chemist, born at Helsingland in1787. He dis- 
covered the metal Vanadium about 1830. Died in 1854. 

Ségalas, sa’gi’las’, (PIERRE SALOMON,) a French 
physician, born at Saint-Palais in 1792, published a 
number of medical works. 

Se’gar, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English magistrate and 
writer, held the office of Garter king-at-arms. He pub- 
lished a work entitled “ Honour, Civil and Military.” 
Died in 1633. 

Seghers or Segers, sa/Sers or sa/Hers, (DANIEL,) a 
Dutch painter of fruit- and flower-pieces, born at Antwerp 
in 1590, was a pupil of Breughel. He attained great ex- 
cellence in his department of the art, and was employed 
by Rubens to paint the flowers in some of his historical 
pictures. Died in 1660. 

Seghers, (GERAART,) brother or cousin of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Antwerp about 1589. He studied 
painting at Rome, and afterwards visited Spain, where 
he was patronized by the court. His works are chiefly 
historical, Died in 1651. 

Segneri, san-ya’ree, (PAOLO,) an Italian Jesuit and 
celebrated pulpit orator, born near Rome in 1624. He 
filled the post of preacher to Pope Innocent XII. His 
“Quaresimale,’ or sermons for Lent, are esteemed 
among the best productions of the kind in the language. 
Died in 1694. 

See G. Masser or Marret, “‘ Vita del P. Segneri,” 1717; Me- 


NEGHELLI, “‘ Elogio storico di P. Segneri,’” 1815; Nictron, ‘‘Mé- 
moires ;”? Trraposcut, ‘* Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 


Segneri, (PAOLO,) a nephew of the preceding, was 
born at Rome in 1673. He was a Jesuit and a noted 
preacher. Died in 1713. 

See Gatuzz1, ‘‘ Vita del P. Segneri Juniore,’’ 1716. 

Segni, san’yee, (BERNARDO,) an Italian historian, 
born at Florence in the fifteenth century. His principal 
work, a “ History of Florence from 1527 to 1555,” has 
a high reputation. He also translated several works of 
Aristotle into Italian. Died in 1559. 

Segrais, de, deh seh-gra’, (JEAN REGNAULD,) a 
French poet and novelist, born at Caen in 1624. He 
was secretary of Mademoiselle de Montpensier for many 
years. He translated Virgil into verse, and wrote pas- 
toral poems, the style of which was praised by Boileau. 
Died in 1701. 

See Breptr, ‘Segrais, sa Vie et ses CEuvres,”’ 1863; Nictron, 
“Mémoires ;”? A. GALLAND, “‘ Segraisiana,” 1720; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Séguier, s4’gc-4’, (ANTOINE,) a French judge, born 
in Paris in 1552, was a son of Pierre, (1504-80.) He 
was appointed advocate-general in 1587, was loyal to 
the king during the League, and defended the liberty 
of the Gallican Church against Pope Gregory XIV. 
Died in 1624. 

Séguier, (ANTOINE JEAN MATHIEU,) a French judge, 
born in Paris in 1768. He was appointed president of 
the court of appeal, Paris, in 1802, and retained that 
position more than forty years. Died in 1848. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Séeguier, (ANTOINE Louls,) a celebrated French jurist 
and orator, born in Paris in 1726, was the father of the 
preceding. Appointed advocate-general in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris in 1755, he soon acquired the highest 
reputation for eloquence, legal knowledge, and integrity. 
In 1757 he succeeded Fontenelle as a member of the 
French Academy. Died in 1792. 

See Portatis, ‘‘ Bloge d’A. L. Séguier,” 1806 ; VoLTarre, ‘‘ Let- 
tres;’’ Sapry, ‘“‘ Les Séguier ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Séguier, (ARMAND PIERRE,) BARON, a French ad- 
vocate, a son of Antoine Jean Mathieu, noticed above, 
was born at Montpellier in 1803. He became about 
1830 a councillor at the royal court of Paris. In 1848 
he resigned his functions and devoted himself to works of 
mechanism. He is noted for his mechanical skill and 
knowledge of machines, and is a member of the Institute. 

Séguier, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French antiquary and 
naturalist, born at Nimes in 1703, was related to the 
eminent jurists of that name. He was an intimate friend 
of Scipio Maffei, in conjunction with whom he made a 
large collection of ancient inscriptions. He died in 1784, 
leaving his museum of medals and objects in natural 
history to the Academy of Nimes. He translated into 
French the “‘ Memoirs of Alexander, Marquis of Maffei,” 
and wrote a work entitled ‘ Bibliotheca Botanica.” 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Séeguier, (NIcoLAS MAXIMILIEN SIDOINE,) Marquis 
de Saint-Brisson, a French writer, born at Beauvais in 
1773. Among his works is an “ Essay on Polytheism,” 
(2 vols., 1840.) Died in 1854. 

Séguier, (PrERRE,) an eminent French jurist and 
magistrate, born in Paris in 1504. He rose through 
several important offices to be president @ mortzer in 
1554, and, while filling this post, was chiefly instrumental 
in preventing the introduction of the Inquisition into 
France. He died in 1580, leaving six sons, who were 
distinguished for their legal attainments. 

See Morerr, “ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 

Séguier, (PIERRE,) an eminent French statesman 
and patron of learning, born in Paris in May, 1588, was 
a grandson of the preceding, and a son of Jean Séguier. 
He became chancellor of France in 1635, and retained 
that office (except for short intervals) until his death. 
He was a friend of Richelieu, with whom he shares the 
honour of being the founder of the French Academy, of 
which he was president. Voltaire praised his fidelity in 
these terms,—“ Toujours fidéle dans un temps ou c’etait 
un mérite de ne pas l’étre,” (“ Always faithful in a time 
when it was a merit not to be so.”) Died in 1672. 


See Fioguet, ‘‘ Diaire du Chancelier Séguier,” 1842; Sapry, 
“Les Séguier ;? F, TALLEMANT, ‘‘ Eloge funébre de P. Séguier,’ 
1672; ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Biographie Universelle. 
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Ségur, de, deh sa’giir’, (HENRI FRANGOIS,) COMTE, 
a French soldier, born in 1689, served with distinction 
in Spain and Italy, and was made lieutenant-general in 
1738. Died in 1751. 

Ségur, de, (JosepH ALEXANDRE,) VICOMTE, brother 
of Count Louis Philippe, was born in Paris in 1756, 
He was the author of “ Romances and Songs,” “* Women: 
their Condition and Influence in the Social Order,” 
(1820,) and numerous comedies, operas, and romances. 
Died in 1805. 

See Qu#&RARD, “ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Ségur, de, (Louis PHILIPPE,) CoMTE, a French diplo- 
matist and Zttérateur, born in Paris in 1753, was a son 
of Philippe Henri, noticed below. He served under 
Rochambeau in the American war, and after its ter- 
mination was appointed in 1784 ambassador to Saint 
Petersburg, where he was treated with great distinc- 
tion by Catherine II. He was elected to the National 
Assembly after the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion, and in 1792 was sent on a mission to the court 
of Prussia. He was chosen a member of the French 
Academy in 1803, and was subsequently made a peer 
by Louis XVIII. He published a.“ Historical and 
Political Picture of Europe from 1786 to 1796,” ‘* Moral 
and Political Tales,” ‘“ Universal History, Ancient and 
Modern,” (1819,) “Moral and Political Gallery,” and 
“Memoirs, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes,” (3 vols., 1824.) 
The last-named, a very entertaining and attractive work, 
obtained great popularity. Died in 1830. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? Sainre-BEUVE, notice in 
the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” for May 15, 1843. 

Séegur, de, (PHILIPPE HENRI,) MARQUIS, son of 
Henri Frangois, noticed above, was born in 1724. He 
served with distinction in the Italian and German cam- 
paigns of Louis XV., and attained the rank of lieutenant- 
general. He was appointed minister of war in 1780, and 
marshal of France in 1783. Died in 1801. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Séegur, de, (PHILIPPE PAUL,) COMTE, a general and 
historian, born in Paris in 1780, was a son of Louis 
Philippe, noticed above. He became an officer of Bo- 
naparte’s staff, and obtained the confidence of that chief, 
who employed him in several foreign missions. He 
served as a general of the imperial staff in the campaign 
of Russia. He wrote a “ History of Napoleon and the 
Grand Army in 1812,” (1824,) which had great success, 
and a “ History of Russia and Peter the Great,” (1829.) 
In 1830 he was admitted into the French Academy. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ségur d’Aguesseau, de, deh sa’giir’ da’ga’so’, 
(RAYMOND JOSEPH PAUL,) Comte, born in Paris in 
1803, studied law, and became a senator in 1852. 

Seguy, seh-Ze’, (JoSEPH,) a French preacher and 
poet, born at Rodez in 1689, became a member of the 
French Academy in 1736. Died in 1761. 

Seidl, sid’] or zid’], (JOHANN GABRIEL,) an Austrian 
littérateur and antiquary, born at Vienna in 1804, was 
appointed in 1840 keeper of the cabinet of coins and 
antiques at Vienna. 

See “ Fraser’s Magazine” for August, 1852. 

Seignelay, de. See CoLperr, (JEAN BAPrisTeE.) 

Seiler, si/ler or zi/ler, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) a German 
writer, born near Baireuth in 1733, became in 1770 pro- 
fessor of theology at Erlangen. Died in 1807. 

Seiss, seess, (JosEpH AuGustus,) D.D., a learned 
Lutheran divine, born near Emmetsburg, Maryland, in 
1823, became in 1858 the pastor of Saint John’s Church, 
Philadelphia. He has published, besides many other 
works, sermons, etc., “The Last Times ‘and the Great 
Consummation,” (1856; 6th edition, 1864.) 

Seissel, de, deh s4’sél’, (CLAuDsE,) a French histo- 
rian, born in Savoy about 1450. He became Bishop of 
Marseilles in1509. He wrote, besides other works, “ La 

rande Monarchie de France,” (1519.) Died in 1520. 

Séjan. See SEJANUS. 

Séjan, sd’/zhén’, (NIcoras,) a French composer and 
excellent organist, born in Paris in 1745; died in 1819. 

Se-ja/nus, [Fr. SHAN, sd/zhén’,| (Lucius A®itus,) 
a celebrated Roman courtier and favourite of the em- 
peror Tiberius, was born at Vulsinii, in Etruria. He 


— 


—<— 
rose through various promotions to be commander-in- 
chief of the preetorian cohorts, and, aiming at the im- 
perial power, soon after effected the death of Drusus, son 
of the emperor, by poison, in 23 A.D., having previously 
seduced Livia, the wife of Drusus, and made her an 
accomplice in his crime. With a view of obtaining the 
sole direction of public affairs, he induced Tiberius to 
retire to the island of Capreze, and subsequently caused 
Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, and her sons, to be 
put to death. The emperor, aroused at length to sus- 
picion, deprived Sejanus of his office, and ordered him 
to be arrested and executed, 31 A.D. : 

See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales ;’’? J. ARRHENIUS, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Se- 
jano,’’ 1696; Merivate, ‘‘ The Romans under the Empire.’’ 

Séjour, sa’zhoor’, (Vicror,) a French dramatist, 
born in Paris about 1816. 

Sel/by, (PRIDEAUX JOHN,) an English ornithologist, 
was the author of ‘‘ Figures of British Birds,” (Edin- 
burgh, 1821,) which, says Professor Wilson, “is perhaps 
the most splendid work of the kind ever published in 
Britain,” and of a “History of British Forest-Trees,” 
(London, 1842.) Died in 1867. © 


See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for November, 1826, and June, 
1828. 


Sel’/den, (DupLry,) an American lawyer, practised 
his profession in New York with distinction, and was 
elected to Congress in 1833. Died in Paris in 1855. 

Sel/den, (Joun,) a celebrated English lawyer and 
statesman, born at Salvington, in Sussex, on the 16th 
of December, 1584. He was educated at Oxford, which 
he quitted about 1602, and entered the Inner Temple, 
London, in 1604. He was an intimate friend of Ben 
Jonson. He was profoundly versed in history, lan- 
guages, antiquities, etc. His first work was ‘f Analecton 
Anglo-Britannicon,” (1606.) In 1614 he published a 
work “ On Titles of Honour,” which was highly esteemed. 
His reputation was augmented by a learned treatise 
“On Syrian Divinities,” (“De Diis Syris,” 1617.) In 
1623 he was elected to Parliament, in which he acted 
with the country party, or opposition. He was one ot 
the managers of the prosecution of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in 1626-28. In the session of 1629 Selden was 
a prominent opponent of the arbitrary measures of the 
king, who committed him, with other leaders, to the 
Tower. After he had passed eight months in prison, the 
court offered to release him if he would give security for 
his good behaviour, which he refused to do. He was 
then transferred to another place of confinement, and 
detained until 1634. In 1635 he published a celebrated 
work entitled the “ Closed Sea,” (“ Mare Clausum,”) in 
which he claimed for England the exclusive use of the 
sea. This was written to refute the work of Grotius 
called “ Open Sea,” (“‘ Mare Liberum.”) He represented 
the University of Oxford in the Long Parliament, which 
met in 1640. In the contest between the king and the 
Parliament he pursued a moderate or irresolute course. 
He opposed the execution of the Earl of Strafford, but 
subscribed the Covenant in 1643, and was one of the lay 
members of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 
Among his important works are one “On the Law of 
Nature and of Nations according to the Teaching of 
the Hebrews,” (“De Jure naturali et Gentium juxta 
Disciplinam Hebreeorum,” 1640,) and “ A Commentary 
on English Law,” (‘Fleta, seu Commentarius Juris 
Anglicani,” 1647.) Selden remained in Parliament until 
1650 or later. His latter years were passed in the house 
of the Countess-dowager of Kent, to whom it was re- 
ported he was married. He died in November, 1654. 
His character is highly extolled by men of both parties, 
including Clarendon, who says, “Mr. Selden was a 
person whom no character can flatter or transmit in any 
expressions equal to his merit and virtue.” ‘‘ His say- 
ings,” says Hallam, ‘are full of vigour, raciness, and a 
kind of scorn of the half-learned far less rude but more 
cutting than that of Scaliger. It has been said that 
the Table-Talk of Selden is worth all the Ana of the 
Continent. In this I should be disposed to concur.” 
(Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) _ 

See Wirkins, ‘‘ Life of Selden,’? 1726; J. Arkin, “ Life of John 
Selden,’ 1812; G. W. Jounson, ‘Memoirs of J. Selden,’’ 1835; 


“ Selden’s Table-Talk,” 1689; ‘London Quarterly Review’’ for 
January, 1856; AL.iBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 
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Seldjoukides. See SELJOOKIDES. ; 

Seldschuken or Seldschukiden. See Srtjoo- 
KIDES. 

Se-le’/ne, [Gr. LeAqvn; Fr. SELENE, sd’lan’; Lat. 
Lu’na,| the goddess of the moon, sometimes called 
MENE or PHa@pe. She was said to be a daughter of 
Helios or Hyperion, and by some writers was identified 
with DIAna, (which see.) 

Seleucide, se-lu’si-dé, the name of the dynasty 
founded by Seleucus Nicator. (See next article.) 

Se-let/cus [Gr. LéAevxoc] I, surnamed Nica/ror, 
founder of the dynasty of the Seleucidz, was the son 
of Antiochus, a general in the service of Philip of Mace- 
don. He rose to the highest rank in the army of Alex- 
ander the Great, and, after the death of that sovereign, 
became Satrap of Babylonia about 321 B.c. He subse- 
quently carried on a war against Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius, which resulted in his obtaining possession 
of Media, Bactria, and other large portions of Asia, and 
forming thereby the Syrian monarchy. Having set out 
on an expedition against Macedonia, he was assassinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 280 B.c. He founded the cities 
of Antioch and Seleucia, (or, more correctly, Seleuceia,) 
and was a liberal patron of learning. He was highly 
distinguished for military ability. He was succeeded by 
his son, Antiochus I. 

Se-let’/cus Cal-li-ni’cus, son of Antiochus IL., as- 
cended the throne of Syria in 246 B.c. He carried on 
wars with the Egyptians and Parthians. Died about 
226 B.C. 

Seleu’cus III. Ce-rau/nus, King of Syria, was a 
son of Seleucus Callinicus, whom he succeeded in 226 
B.c. He died in 223, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Antiochus III. 

Seleu/cus IV. Philop’ator, a son of Antiochus IIL, 
became King of Syria in 186 or 187 B.c. He paid a 
large sum of money to the Romans, who had defeated 
Antiochus. Died in 175 B.c 

Seleucus V., a son of Demetrius Nicator, began to 
reign in 124 B.c. He was put to death by his mother, 
Cleopatra, in the same year. 

Seleucus VI., surnamed EpipH’ANnes, was a son of 
Antiochus VIII. He became king in 96, and was killed 
in 95 or 94 B.C. 

Selim [Turk. SELEEM or SELim, seh-leem’] I., a son 
of Bayazeed (Bajazet) II., was born in 1467, and became 
Emperor of Turkey in 1512. Having put to death his 
two brothers, he invaded Persia, took its capital, and 
subsequently carried on a successful war against Egypt 
and Syria. He was preparing for another invasion of 
Persia, when he died, in 1520. 

See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.’’ 


Selim (Seleem) II., grandson of the preceding, and 
son of Solyman the Magnificent, was born about 1524, 
and ascended the throne in 1566. Among the principal 
events of his reign were the conquest of Cyprus from 
the Venetians, and the signal defeat of the Turks in the 
naval battle of Lepanto, (1571.) Died in 1574. 


See Von Hammer, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs.” 


Selim (Seleem) III, son of Mustafa IIL, born in 
1761, became Sultan of Turkey in 1789. Having an 
earnest desire to reform the government, he had, before 
his accession, corresponded with the French ambassador, 
Count Choiseul, and with other distinguished statesmen. 
After the termination of the wars in which Turkey had 
been engaged with Russia, Austria, and France, Selim 
entered upon his various reforms, among the most im- 
portant of which was the Nizam Jedeed, (or Jedid,) ze. 
the “new order,” or organization of the army after the 
European manner. In 1806 war again broke out between 
Turkey and the allied armies of Russia and England, 
and the Janissaries, availing themselves of the dissatis- 
faction of the army with the new arrangements, openly 
revolted, and took possession of the arsenal. The Sultan 
was deposed, and succeeded by Mustafa IV., who soon 
after caused him to be strangled in prison, (1808.) 

See Lamartine, “ Histoire de la Turquie;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.’* ; 

Sélis, sa/léss’, (NrcoLas JosrpH,) a French poet, 
born in Paris in 1737, became professor of Latin poetry 
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in the College of France in 1796. He produced a good 
translation of the Satires of Persius. Among his works, 
which are commended as elegant in style, are “ Epistles 
in Verse on Various Subjects,” (1776.) Died in 1802. 

Seljookides or Seljukides, sél-joo’kidz, sing. 
Seljukide or Seljookide, sél-joo’kid, | Fr. SELDJou- 
KIDES, sél‘joo’kéd’; Ger. SELDSCHUKEN, sél-joo’ken, or 
SELDSCHUKIDEN, sél-joo-kee/den; Lat. SrLGiu/KID& 
or SELJU/KID&,| the name of a celebrated dynasty, 
which was established in the latter half of the eleventh 
century. Its founder was Togrul Beg, whose grand- 
father Seljook, (Seljtik,) having been expelled from 
Toorkistén by the ruling prince, accompanied by a 
powerful tribe, (of which he was the head,) settled in 
Bokhara and embraced the Mohammedan religion. 
Seljook, when over a hundred years of age, was killed 
in battle, and was succeeded by his grandson, Togrul 
Beg. This chieftain overran a large part of Central 
Asia, took Bagdad, and obtained possession of the per- 
son of the Caliph, whom, however, he treated with 
profound respect. The prince of the faithful afterwards 
appointed Togrul the lieutenant of his vast empire, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Togrul Beg was 
succeeded by his nephew, the famous ALP-ARSLAN, 
(which see.) Under him and his son, Malik Shah, the 
Seljookian empire attained its highest point of power 
and glory. It soon after began to decline, and ended 
with the death of Togrul III. 

Seljuk. See SELJOOKIDES. 

Seljukides. See SELJOOKIDEs. 

Sel’kirk, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish sailor, born at 
Largo in 1676. Having in one of his voyages quar- 
relled with his captain, he was left on the uninhabited 
island of Juan Fernandez in 1704, with only his gun, 
axe, ammunition, and a few other necessaries. Here 
he remained more than four years, living on game 
and clothing himself with the skins of goats. He was 
taken off in 1709, by Captain Woodes Rogers, who made 
him his mate. He died in 1723, having attained the 
rank of lieutenant in the navy. Selkirk’s adventures 
suggested to Defoe the celebrated romance of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

See Joun Howe tt, “‘ Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk.’’ 

Selle, sel’/leh or zel/leh, (CHRISTIAN THEOPHILUS,) 
a German physician and writer, born at Stettin, in Pome- 
rania, in 1748, became physician to Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. He was the author of several valuable medi- 
cal works, and treatises against the philosophy of Kant. 
Died in 1800. 

Sel’/ler, (ABEDNEGO,) an English divine, born at 
Plymouth, wrote ‘‘ Tracts against Popery,” “The Devout 
Communicant,” and other works. Died about 1720. 

Sellius, sel/le-us, (GODFREY,) a German writer, born 
at Dantzic, published a “Dictionary of Monograms,” 
“Geographical Description of Dutch Brabant,” and 
other works. Died in 1767. 

Sel’/lon, (BAKER JOHN,) an English lawyer, born in 
1762, was the author of an “ Analysis of the Practice of 
the Court of King’s Bench and Common Pleas,” which 
is highly esteemed. Died in 1835. 

Sellon, (PriscitLa Lypta,) an English philanthro- 
pist, born about 1820, established in 1849 a Protestant 
sisterhood, corresponding with the religious orders of 
the Catholic Church, their chief employment being the 
care of the sick and the education of poor children. 

Selmer, sél/mer, (HANNIBAL PETER,) a Norwegian 
writer, born at Gaarden-Mein, in Norway, in 1802. 

Selva, sél’v4, (GIANANTONIO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Venice in 1753; died in 1819. 

Selve, de, deh sélv, (JEAN,) a French judge and 
negotiator, born in Limousin. He was sent to Madrid 
in 1525 to negotiate for the liberation of Francis I., who 
had been taken prisoner at Pavia. Died in 1529. 

Sel/wyn, (GrorGE,) an English gentleman, distin- 
guished for his wit, was born in 1719. He became a 
member of Parliament. Died in 1791. 
fo See J. H. Jessz, ‘George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,” 
1843, 

Selwyn, (WiILLIAM,) an English jurist, born in 
Surrey in 1774, published, among other works, an 
“ Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius.” Died in 1855. 
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Selwyn, (WILLIAM,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in 1866. He became Lady Margaret professor of 
divinity at Cambridge in 1855, and published several 
works on theology, etc. 

Selys-Longchamps, de, deh seh-léss’ 1N’shén’, 
(MicHEL EpMonp,) BARON, a naturalist, born in Paris 
in 1813. He published, besides other works, a “ Belgian 
Fauna,” (1st vol., 1842.) 

Sem, the French for SHEM, which see. 

Sem/e-le, [Gr. ZeuéAn ; Fr. SEMELE, sa’ma‘la’,] a 
daughter of Cadmus, and sister of Ino, was said to have 
been beloved by Jupiter, and to have been by him the 
mother of Bacchus. The poets feigned that she re- 
quested Jupiter to appear to her with his greatest 
splendour, and that he came with flashes of lightning, 
by which she was consumed, and that Bacchus rescued 
her from Erebus and raised her to Olympus, where she 
was called Thyo’ne. 

Semini, sa-mee’nee, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
born at Genoa in 1510; died in 1594. 

Semini, (ANTONIO,) a painter, the father of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Genoa in 1485; died in 1550. 

Semini, (Orravio,) a painter, a son of the preceding, 
was born in 15203; died in 1604. 

Semiramide. See SEMIRAMIS. 

Se-mir’a-mis, [Gr. Leuipawc ; It. SEMIRAMIDE, sa- 
me‘ra-mee’da,| a celebrated queen of Assyria, whose 
history is greatly obscured by fables, supposed to have 
reigned about 1250 B.C. She was, according to Dio- 
dorus, the wife of Omnes, a general in the Assyrian 
army; but, having attracted the notice of Ninus, King 
of Assyria, he made her his queen. Having succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Ninus, she built Babylon 
and several other cities, and planned a number of mag- 
nificent works. She invaded Persia and Ethiopia, and 
conquered large portions of those countries. She was 
less successful in her invasion of India, where her army 
was overthrown, chiefly, as it would appear, by means 
of the war elephants which her enemies possessed. She 
is stated by some writers to have been murdered by 
her son Ninyas, and by others to have been killed in 
battle. 

See Niesunr, ‘‘Geschichte Assurs und Babels,’’ 1857; RAWLIN- 
son, ‘‘The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World.” 

Semler, sém’ler or zém/ler, (JOHANN SALMON,) an 
influential and liberal German theologian, was born at 
Saalfeld in December, 1721, (or, as some writers say, 
1725.) He studied in the University of Halle, and 
became professor of theology there in 1751. He has 
been called “the father of German rationalism.” In 
1757 he succeeded Baumgarten as director of the theo- 
logical seminary. He acquired distinction by his method 
of historical hermeneutics. He wrote, besides many 
other works, “ Apparatus ad Liberam Novi Testamenti 
Interpretationem,” (1767,) and a “Treatise on the 
Examination of the Canon,” (Abhandlung von der 
Untersuchung des Kanons,” 4 vols., 1771-75.) Died 
at Halle in 1791. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Semlers Lebensbeschreibung,”’ 
2 vols., 1781-82; F. A. Wotr, ‘‘ Ueber Semler’s letzte Lebenstage,”’ 
1791; H. Scumin, “‘Theologie Semler’s,” 1858; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Semmes, sémz, (RAPHAEL,) an American naval 
officer, born in Maryland, entered the navy about 1826. 
He obtained the rank of commander about 1855. In 
the summer of 1861 he took command of the steamer 
Sumter, which captured many merchant-vessels owned 
by citizens of the United States. In August, 1862, 
he became captain of a swift war-steamer, called the 
“290,” or Alabama, just built in England, and manned 
by British subjects. He inflicted immense damage on 
the American mercantile marine. On the roth of June, 
1864, he encountered, near Cherbourg, France, the 
Kearsarge, Captain Winslow. In the battle that ensued, 
both vessels moved rapidly in circles, swinging around 
an ever-changing centre. After they had described 
seven circles, the Alabama began to sink, and Semmes 
escaped in the English yacht Deerhound, He lost nine 
killed and twenty-one wounded, while Captain Winslow 
lost only one killed and two wounded. 

See Tenney, “ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion,” pp, 
276-81, 
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Semolei. See Franco, (Barrisra.) 

Semonville, de, deh seh-mdn’vél’, (CHARLES Louts 
Huguet—Aii’g4’,) Marquis, a French diplomatist, born 
in Paris in 1759. Having been sent on a mission to 
Italy in 1793, he was imprisoned by the Austrians for 
two years. He became a member of the senate in 1805, 
and sat in the Chamber of Peers from 1815 to 1830. 
Died in 1839. 

See Mounisr, “‘Eloge de Semonville ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Semper, sém/per or zém/per, (GOTTFRIED,) a Ger- 
man architect, born at Hamburg in 1804. Among his 
best works is the new theatre at Dresden. He pub- 
lished two esteemed works, entitled ‘The Four Elements 
of Architecture,” (1851,) and “Science, Industry, and 
Art,” (1852.) 

Semple, sém’p’l, (RopERT BAyLor,) an American 
Baptist divine, born in King and Queen county, Virginia, 
in 1769. He published a “ History of Virginia Baptists,” 
and other works. Died in 1831. 

Sem-pro/ni-a, a Roman lady, was the sister of the 
celebrated Gracchi, and the wife of Scipio Africanus the 
Younger. 

Sempronia, the beautiful but profligate wife of D. 
Junius Brutus, who was consul in 77 B.c. She was 
distinguished for her literary talents, and was an ac- 
complice in the conspiracy of Catiline. 

Sempronia Gens, an ancient Roman gens, was 
divided into many families, known as the Atratini, 
Gracchi, Longi, Rufi, Tuditani, etc. A. SEMPRONIUS 
ATRATINUS, who was consul in 497 B.C., belonged to this 

ens. 
2 Sem-pro/ni-us Tu-di-ta’nus, (CAtus,) a Roman his- 
torian, became consul in 129 B.c. His works are not 
extant. ; 

Senac, seh-nak’, (JEAN,) a French physician and 
medical writer, born at Lombez in 1693, became phy- 
sician to the king in 1752. He was author of a treat- 
ise on the structure and diseases of the heart, which 
was esteemed a standard work at the time. Died in 
1770. 

ielites de Meilhan, seh-nak’ deh ma/l6n’, (Ga- 
BRIEL,) a French writer, born in Paris in 1736, was a son 
of the preceding. He published fictitious “Memoirs 
of Anne de Gonzague,” (1786,) and “Considerations 
on Mind (or Intellect) and Manners,” (“‘Considérations 
sur Esprit et les Mceurs,” 1787.) Died at Vienna in 
1803. 

See Craururp, “Essai biographique sur Senac de Meilhan,”’ 
1803; SAINTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi;” *‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Senan, sé-nan’, a celebrated physician and astron- 
omer, born in Mesopotomia, flourished in the tenth 
century. He was appointed archiater or chief of the 
physicians by Moktader, Caliph of Bagdad. He wrote 
several works on geometry and astronomy, and on the 
doctrines of the Sabians. He died in 942 A.D. 

Senancour, de, deh seh-nén’koor’, (ETIENNE PI- 
VERT,) a French writer, born in Paris in 1770, was a 
melancholy and meditative person. He published, be- 
sides other works, ‘“‘Reveries on the Primitive Nature 
of Man,” (1799,) ‘‘Obermann,” a tale, (1804,) and ‘‘ Free 
Meditations of a Recluse,” (“ Libres Méditations d’un 
Solitaire,” 1819.) M. Villemain procured for him a 
pension from the state. Died in 1846. 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘Portraits contemporains;’? QuéRARD, 
“La France Littéraire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Senarmont, de, deh seh-nar’mdn’, (ALEXANDRE 
ANTOINE Hureau—Aii'rd’,) BARON, a French general, 
born at Strasburg in 1769. He distinguished himself 
at Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, where he directed the 
artillery, (1807.) He was killed at the siege of Cadiz, 
in 1810. 

See Marion, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Général de Senarmont,”’ 1846. 

Senarmont, de, (HENRI HuREAU,) a mineralogist 
and engineer, born at Broué in 1808, was a nephew of 
the preceding. He wrote a “Treatise on the Modifica- 
tions which Reflection at the Surface of Crystals produces 
in Polarized Light,” (1840,) a “Geological Description 
of the Department of Seine-et-Marne,” (1844,) and other 
works, Died in 1862. 


SENART 


Sénart, sa‘nar’, (ANTOINE MARIE JULES,).a French 
advocate and republican, born at Rouen in 1800. He 
became president of the Constituent Assembly about 
May, 1848, and was minister of the interior for a short 
time in that year. 

Senault, seh-n6’, (JOHN FRANCIS,) a Flemish ecclesi- 
astic, born at Antwerp about 1600. Hesettled in Paris, 
where he became celebrated as a pulpit orator. He 
published several moral and religious works. Died in 
1672. 

Senebier, sen’be-a’, (JEAN,) a Swiss naturalist and 
littérateur, was born at Geneva in 1742. He was ordained 
a minister about 1762, and preached several years at 
Chancy. In 1773 he was appointed keeper of the public 
library of Geneva. He wrote numerous and various 
works, among which are “Essay on the Art of Observing 
and Making Experiments,” (2 vols., 1775,) a ‘ Literary 
History of Geneva, ” (3 vols., 1786,) and ‘ Vegetable 
Physiology,” (5 vols., 1800.) Died in 1809. 

See eae “loge de J. Senebier,” 1810; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Sen/e-ca, [ Fr. SENEQUE,*sa4’nék’,|(Luctus ANNZUS,) 
an eminent Roman Stoic, philosopher, and moralist, born 
at Corduba, in Spain, about 5 B.c. He was educated in 
Rome, whither he was brought by his parents in his child- 
hood. Having studied rhetoric, philosophy, and law, he 
gained distinction as a pleader. Accused by Messalina 
of improper intimacy with Julia, a niece of Claudius, he 
was banished to Corsica in41 A.D. During his exile he 
composed his ‘Consolatio ad Helviam.” (Helvia was 
the name of his mother.) Through the influence of 
Agrippina, he obtained permission to return to Rome in 
49 A.D., was raised to the preztorship, and appointed 
tutor to L. Domitius, (commonly known as Nero,) who 
became emperor in 54 A.D. According to Tacitus, Sen- 
eca endeavoured to reform or restrain the evil propensi- 
ties of his pupil. Some writers, however, censure his 
conduct in this connection, by arguments which derive 
plausibility from the immense wealth which Seneca 
amassed. About the year 56 he wrote a treatise on 
clemency, addressed to Nero, ‘De Clementia, ad Nero- 
nem.” Seneca consented to the death of Nero’s mother, 
Agrippina, who was killed by order of her son in 60 A.D., 
and wrote the letter which Nero addressed to the senate 
in his justification. He was afterwards supplanted in 
the favour of Nero by Tigellinus and Rufus, who sought 
to ruin Seneca by exciting the suspicion of the tyrant 
against him. He was accused of being an accomplice 
of Piso, (who had conspired against the emperor,) and 
was ordered to put himself to death. Having opened 
his veins, he died in a warm bath in 65 A.D. He was 
an uncle of the poet Lucan. 

Seneca was an eloquent and popular writer. His style 
is aphoristic, antithetical, and somewhat inflated. Among 
his numerous works are a treatise “On Anger,” (‘‘ De 
Ira,”) “A Book on Providence,” (‘‘De Providentia 
Liber,”) “On Tranquillity of Mind,” (De Animi Tran- 
quillitate,”) “On the Brevity of Life,” (‘De Brevitate 
Vitze,”) essays on natural science, entitled “ Quzestiones 
Naturales,” and numerous epistles, “ Epistole ad Lu- 
cilium,” which are a collection of moral maxims. We 
have also ten tragedies in verse Which are attributed to 
Seneca, and which, though not adapted to the stage, 

-have considerable literary merit. 

There has been great diversity of opinion respecting 
the character and writings of Seneca. He has been 
quoted as an authority by councils and fathers of the 
Church. He was highly extolled as a writer by Mon- 
taigne. Quintilian observes that his writings ‘abound 
in charming defects,” (dzlezbus viti’s.) Macaulay isamong 
those who take the least favourable view of the character 
and influence of the great Stoic. He says, “It is very 
reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to confess that 
any philosopher had ever paid the smallest attention 
to anything that could possibly promote what vulgar 
people would consider as the well-being of mankind. 

. The business of a philosopher was to declaim in 
praise of poverty, with two millions sterling out at 
usury; to meditate epigrammatic conceits about the 


* Chaucer usually has SeNrK, with theaccent on the last syllable } 
sometimes, though rarely, SENEC, 
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evils of luxury, in gardens which moved the envy of sove- 
reigns; to rant about liberty, while fawning on the 
insolent and pampered freedmen of a tyrant.” (“ Essay 
on Lord Bacon.”) 

See Rosminl, ‘‘ Vita di Seneca,’’ 1793; Jusrus Lrrsius, ‘‘ Vita 
L. A. Senece,” 1607; Ktorzscn, ‘Seneca,’ 2 vols., 1799-1802; 
REINHARDT, “‘ De Seneca Vita et: Scriptis,”? 1817; Vernier, ‘' Vie 
de Sénéque,” 1812; Am. FLeury, ‘*Sénéque et Saint-Paul,’’ 2 
vols., 1853; P. EKERMAN, ‘‘ Vita et Dogmata L. A. Senece,”’ 1742; 
Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;’? Hirscuic, ‘‘ Dood en Gedach- 
tenis van Seneca,’’ 1831; DENIS DiprKoT, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de 
Sénéque,” 1779; F. Satvaport, “Il Filosofo cortigiano, 0 sia 
il Seneca,” 1674; Tacitus, ‘“Annales;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Seneca, (MARcus ANN@uS,) a Latin rhetorician, 
born at Corduba (Cérdova) about 61 B.c., was the father 
of the preceding, and the grandfather of Lucan. He 
wrote ‘ Book of Persuasives,” (“Suasoriarum Liber,”’) 
and “Ten Books of Controversies,” (‘ Controversia- 
rum Libri decem,”) which are extant, but have little 
merit. 

Sénecai or Sénecé, de, deh sa/neh-sa’ or san‘sa’, 
(ANTOINE BAUDERON,) a French poet, born at Macon 
in 1643. He wrote “ Kaimac; Les Travaux d’ Apollon,” 
and other works. Died in 1737. 

Senecio, se-nee’she-o, (HERENNIUS,) a native of 
Spain, was put to death by order of Domitian. The 
charges against him were that he was a candidate for 
no public office, and that he had written the life of Hel- 
vidius Priscus. 

Senefelder, sa’neh-féld’er, (ALots,) the inventor of 
lithography, was born at Prague in1771. He became a 
play-actor in his youth, but did not succeed in that pur- 
suit. He also wrote several dramas. Being poor, he 
meditated various new modes of printing his works 
cheaply, and tried experiments in etching, and writing 
backwards on calcareous stone. One day it was neces- 
sary to make a memorandum in haste, but he had no 
white paper: so he wrote it on a smooth stone with a 
peculiar ink. It afterwards occurred to him to apply 
diluted nitric acid, which etched away the stone where 
there had been no ink, the part on which the ink had 
been placed being protected from the action of the acid, 
so that the letters were left in relief. He invented about 
1798 the process of lithography which is now generally 
used, and was appointed director of the royal lit hographic 
office at Munich in 1809. He ede a “ History-of 
Lithography,” (1819.) Died in 1834. ° 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Senek. See SENECA. 

Senior, seen’yor, (Nassau WILLIAM,) an English 
lawyer, born in Berkshire in 1790, became in 1826 pro- 
fessor of political economy at Oxford. He published 
“On Foreign Poor-Laws and Labourers,” (1840,) a 
“Treatise on Political Economy,” (1850,) and other 
works. Died in 1864. 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1859. 


Senkenberg, von, fon sénk’en-bérc’ or zénk’en- 
bérc’, (HEINRICH CHRISTOPH,) BARON, a German 
jurist, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1704, became 
professor of law at Gottingen. Died in 1768. 

Senkenberg, von, (JOHANN CHuRISTIAN,) brother of 
the preceding, was horn at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1717. He founded in that city a hospital, with a library, 
botanical garden, anatomical theatre, etc. Died in 1772. 
The Senkenberg Museum of Natural History was estab- 
lished in his honour i in 1817. 

Sen-nach/er-ib, [Heb. 2 170.] King of Assyria, 
was a son of Sargon, whom he succeeded about 702 B.C. 
He invaded Judea in the reign of Hezekiah, defeated 
the Egyptian allies of the King of Judah, and extorted 
from him a large amount of gold and silver. His army 
besieged Jerusalem, but was overthrown by the angel of 
the Lord) who “went forth and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians an hundred and four score and five thou- 
sand,” so that Sennacherib returned in haste to Nineveh. 
He reigned twenty-two years. 


See II. Kings xvili., xix.; Nrepunr, “Geschichte Assurs und 
Babels.”’ 


Sennert, sén’nért, [Lat. SENNER’TUS,} (ANDREAS,) 
a German Orientalist, born at Wittenberg in 1606, was 
a son of Daniel, noticed below. He became professor 


€as &; Cas 5; hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; Sas 2; thas in this, 
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of Hebrew at Wittenberg in 1638. He published a 
number of works. Died in 1689. 

See Nicéron, ‘ Mémoires.” 

Sennert or Sen-ner’tus, [Fr. SENNERT, sa’nair’,] 
(DANIEL,) a German physician, born at Breslau in 1572, 
became professor of medicine at Wiirtemberg. He was 
the author of numerous works, and enjoyed a high repu- 
tation in his profession. Died in 1637. 

See Baytx, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;” Nuictron, 
“ Mémoires.” 

Sennertus. See SENNERT. 

Senneterre. See FERTE-SENNETERRE. 

Sen/ter, (IsAAc,) an eminent American physician, 
born in New Hampshire in 1755. He served as surgeon 
in the Revolutionary war, and afterwards practised at 
Newport, Rhode Island. Died in 1799. 

Seona. See SIOFN. 

Sepp, sép or zép, (JOHANN NEPOMUK,) a Catholic 
theologian, born at Toltz, in Bavaria, in 1816, became 
professor of history at Munich. He wrote a “Life of 
Jesus,” in answer to that of Strauss, and “ Paganism 
and its Signification for Christianity,” (1853,) in which 
he favours the system of Schelling. 

Sep’pings, (Sir Roserr,) an English naval architect, 
born in 1768, made several important improvements in 
ship-building, among which was the system of diagonal 
bracing and trussing. In acknowledgment of his ser- 
vices he was elected to the Royal Society in 1814, and 
obtained the Copley medal from that institution. He 
published a treatise “On a New Principle of construct- 
ing Ships in the Mercantile Navy,” and other similar 
works, in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” Died in 1840. 

Septalius. See SETra.La. 

Septimius Severus. See SEVERUS. 

Sepulveda, de, da sd-pool/va-pa, (JUAN GINEz,) a 
celebrated Spanish historian and scholar, born near 
Cordova about 1490. He studied at the University 
of Alcala, and subsequently at Rome, where he was 
patronized by Cardinal Carpi. In 1536 he became his- 
toriographer to the emperor Charles V., and was after- 
wards appointed tutor to his son Philip. Among his 
principal historical works are his ‘‘ History of the Em- 
peror Charles V.,” “ History of Philip II.,” and “ His- 
tory of the Spanish Conquests in Mexico,” all in Latin. 
He also wrote a treatise entitled ‘“‘Democrates Se- 
cundus,” in which he attempts to justify the barbarous 
treatment of the Indians by the Spaniards, and to refute 
the arguments of Las Casas in their favour. The work 
was condemned by the principal Spanish universities, 
and was never printed. Sepulveda translated portions 
of Aristotle into Latin, and published a number of 
learned essays in that language. He was one of the 
most accomplished scholars and writers of his time. 
Died in 1574. 

See N. Anronno, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ;?? ANDRE SCHOTT, 
“* Vita Sepulvede,”’ prefixed to Sepulveda’s works, Cologne, 1602; 
Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires;’’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Sepulveda, de, (LoRENZO,) a Spanish writer of the 
sixteenth century, was the author of ‘“‘ Romances nueva- 
mente sacadas de Historias antiguas de la Cronica de 
Espafia,” and other works of the kind, which had a high 
reputation at the time. 

Séquard. See BRowN-SEQUARD. 

Serao, s4-r8’0, [Lat. Sera/’us,] (FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian physician, born near Aversa in 1702. He be- 
came professor of medicine at Naples, and chief physician 
. to Ferdinand IV. Died in 1783. 

See Fasano, ‘ De Vita et Scriptis Serai,’’ 1784. 

Se-ra’pi-on, [Zepariwr,] a physician of the sect of 
the Empirici, who lived at Alexandria about 250 B.c. 

Serapion, a Syrian physician, called SERAPION SE- 
NIOR, is supposed to have flourished in the tenth century. 
Two of his medical works are extant. 

Serapion, an Arabian physician, commonly called 
Junror, is supposed to have lived in the eleventh century. 
He was the author of a work “On Simple Medicaments,” 
which has been translated into Latin. 

Se-ra’pis or Sa-ra’pis, |Gr. Laparic ; Fr. S¥RAPIS, 
sd/ra’péss’,] the name of an Egyptian divinity, was 
regarded by some writers as another title of Osiris. 
Clemens of Alexandria, Macrobius, and others mention 


Serapis and Isis as the great divinities of Egypt. Ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, Serapis was a name given to 
Apis after his death. 

Se-ra/ri-us or sd‘r’re’iis’, (NICOLAS,) a learned 
French Jesuit, born in Lorraine about 1550. He wrote 
several works against Luther; also, commentaries on 
Scripture. Died in 1609 or “1610. 

Serassi, sa-r4s’see, (PIErRO ANTONIO,) an Italian 
biographer and critic, born at Bérgamo in 1721. He 
became secretary to Cardinal Furietti at Rome about 
1760. He edited the poems of Petrarch, Dante, and 
other Italian poets. His chief work is a “ Life of Tor- 
quato Tasso,” (“Vita di T. Tasso,” 1785,) which is 
highly esteemed, and presents a vivid picture of the 
literary history of Tasso’s time. Died in 1791. 

See Trpatpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Serbelloni, sér-bél-lo’nee, (GABRIEL,) an able Italian 
general, born at Milan in 1508. He fought for Charles 
V. and Philip IL. of Spain. He distinguished himself 
at the battle of Lepanto, (1571.) Died in 1580. 

Sercey, de, deh sér’sd’/, (PIERRE CESAR CHARLES 
GUILLAUME,) MARQUIS, a French vice-admiral, born 
near Autun in 1753. He commanded in the East Indies 
with success in 1796-99. Died in 1836. 

Se-re’nus, (AULUS SEPTIMIUS,) a Roman lyric poet, 
and contemporary of Martial, was the author of ‘ Opus- 
cula Ruralia,” on the enjoyments of country life. A few 
fragments only of this work are extant. 

Serenus, (QUINTUS.) See SAMONICUS. 

Sergardi, sér-gar/dee, (LODOVICO,) an Italian satiri- 
cal poet, born at Sienna in 1660, called himself QuINrus 
SECTANUS. He attacked Gravina in a series of satires 
entitled “ Satires of Quintus Sectanus against Philode- 
mus,” (“‘Quinti Sectani Satyree in Philodemum,” 1694.) 
Died in 1726. 

See Fasron, “‘ Vitz Italorum doctrina excellentium.’’ 

Serge. See SERGIUS. 

Sergeant, sar’jant, (JOHN,) an eminent American 
jurist and statesman, born in Philadelphia in 1779. He 
was a son of Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, who was 
attorney-general of Pennsylvania. He graduated at 
Princeton College in 1795, and practised law in Phila- 
delphia. He was retained as counsel in the most impor- 
tant cases in the supreme court of his own State and 
in that of the United States. He represented a district 
of his native city in Congress from 1815 to 1823, from 
1827 to 1829, and from 1837 to 1842. In 1832 he was 
the Whig candidate for the office of Vice-President, — 
(Henry Clay being the Presidential candidate,) but re- 
ceived only forty-nine electoral votes. He took an 
important part against the extension of slavery in the 
contest which resulted in the Missouri compromise of 
1820, and delivered on that occasion a speech of rare 
eloquence and power. He was a man of high integrity 
and great personal influence in the community. Died in 
Philadelphia in November, 1852. His “Select Speeches” 
were published in Philadelphia in 1832. 

See W. M. Merepirty, “‘ Eulogy on John Sergeant,’’ 1853. 

Sergel or Sergell, sérx’Zel, (JOHAN TostAs,) an emi- 
nent Swedish sculptor, born at Stockholm in 1740. He 
visited Rome in 1767, where he resided many years, and, 
after his return, was appointed by Gustavus III. court 
sculptor and professor in the Academy of Arts. Among 
his master-pieces are “‘ Cupid and Psyche,” “ Othryades 
the Spartan,” and “ Diomedes carrying off the Palla- 
dium.” Died in 1814. 

Sergent, sér’zhén’, (ANTOINE FRANCOTS,) a French 
Jacobin, born at Chartres in 1751. He was a violent 
member of the Convention, (1792-95,) and published 
several works. Died in 1847. 

See Not Parrairt, ‘‘ Notice sur A. F. Sergent,’ 1848. 

Ser’gi-us [Fr. SerGE, sérzh; It. SERGIO, sér’je-o or 
sér’jo] I, Pope of Rome, born at Palermo, succeeded 
Conon in 687 A.D. He sent missionaries to convert the 
Saxons. Having refused his consent to the canons 
issued by the council assembled in Constantinople by 
Justinian IL., the latter ordered his arrest; but, the 
soldiers taking sides with the pope, he remained in pos- 
session of his see. He died in 701, and was succeeded 
by John VI. 
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Sergius IT., born at Rome, was elected pope in 844 
A.D. During his pontificate the Saracens invaded Italy 
and ravaged the country near Rome, but did not enter 
the city. Died in 847. 

Sergius III. succeeded Christopher as pope in 904 
A.D., being elected through the influence of the Marquis 
of Tuscany and the profligate Theodora and her daugh- 
ter Marozia. His son by Marozia was afterwards Pope 
John X. Sergius died in 913, and was succeeded by 
Anastasius IV. 

Sergius IV. was elected successor to John XVIII. 
in 1009 A.D. He died in 1012, and Benedict VIII. was 
chosen to succeed him. 

Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, born probably 
in Syria, was a Monothelite. He became patriarch in 
610, and died in 639 A.D. 

Serieys, seh-re-a’, (ANTOINE,) a French compiler of 
histories, etc., born in Rouergue in 1755; died in 1829, 

Serimnir. See SAEHRIMNIR. 

Seripandi, sa-re-pin/dee, or Seripando, sa-re-p4n’- 
do, (GIROLAMO,) a learned Italian prelate and writer, 
born at Naples in 1493, distinguished himself at the 
Council of Trent. Died in 1563. 

Serizay, de, deh seh-re’za’, (JACQUES,) a French 
poet, born in Paris about 1590, was one of the first 
members of the French Academy. Died in 1653. 

Serle, ser], (AMBROSE,) an English devotional writer, 
born about 1740. Among his works is “Christian Hus- 
bandry,” (1804.) Died in 1812. 

Serlio, sér’le-o, (SEBASTIANO,) an Italian architect 
and writer upon art, born at Bologna in 1475. He was 
appointed in 1541, by Francis I., King of France, archi- 
tect at the palace of Fontainebleau. 2 was author of 
“Treatises on Architecture,” (“ Opere di Architettura.”’) 
Died in 1552. 

Sermoneta, da. See SICIOLANTE. 

Seroux d’Agincourt. See D’AGINCOURT. 

Serrano, sér-r4’/no, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish general 
and politician, born in the eighteenth century. He was 
appointed captain-general of the artillery in 1854. He 
opposed Narvaez in 1857, and was Captain-General 
of Cuba from 1860 to 1862. He was president of the 
provisional government formed by the insurgents who 
deposed Isabel in September, 1868, and was elected 
Regent of Spain by the Cortes in June, 1869. 

Serranus. See LAMBERT, (FRANGOIS,) and SERRES, 
DE, (JEAN.) 

Serrao, sér-r3’0, (GlovAN ANDREA,) a learned Ital- 
ian ecclesiastic, born in Calabria in 1731. He became 
Bishop of Potenza in 1782. In 1799 he was massacred 
by the royalists because he was a Liberal. 

See DavanzatI, ‘‘ Vie d’ Andrea Serrao,”’ 1806. 


Serre, de, deh sair, (PIERRE FRANGOIS HERCULE,) 
Comrr, a French orator and minister of state, born near 
Pont-a-Mousson in 1776. He was appointed first presi- 
dent of the court of Colmar in 1815, and: president of 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1816. He was a moderate 
royalist and doctrinaire in politics. In December, 1818, 
he became keeper of the seals, or minister of justice. 
He resigned office in December, 1821. Died in 1824. 

sss Guizor, “‘ Mémoires,” tome i. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.’ 

Serres, saik or sairz,? (DOMINIC,) a painter of ma- 
rine views and naval battles, was born at Auch, in 
France. He went to England about 1764, and worked 
in that country many years. Died in 1793. 

Serres, sair, (ETIENNE RENAUD AUGUSTIN,)a French 
physiologist, born at Clairac in 1787. He became pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes 
in 1839. He produced, besides other works, “The 
Jaws of Osteogeny,” (1815,) and “The Comparative 
Anatomy of the Brain in the Four Classes of Vertebrate 
Animals,” (2 vols., 1824-26.) He discovered that the 
development of animals and their organs proceeds from 
the circumference towards the centre. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ CALLISEN,*‘ Medicinisches 
Schriftsteller-Lexikon.”’ 

Serres, sairz,? (OLIVE,) an English artist, wife of 
Dominic, noticed above, was born at Warwick in 1772, 
and was appointed landscape-painter to the Prince of 
Wales. In 1815 she publicly claimed the title of Princess 


of Cumberland, pretending that she was the daughter 
of Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, by his mar- 
riage with a Miss Wilmot. In 1822 a motion was made 
in the House of Commons to investigate her claims, 
which was successfully opposed by Sir Robert Peel. 
She died in poverty in 1834. 

Serres, de, deh sair, [Lat. SERRA/NUS,] (JEAN,) a 
French Protestant minister and historian, born at Ville- 
neuve de Berg about 1540. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘“ Memoirs of the Third Civil War,” (1569,) and 
“ History of France in the Reigns of Henry II., Francis 
II., Charles IX., and Henry III.,” (1595.) He received 
from Henry IV. the title of historiographer in 1597. 
Died at Geneva in 1598. 


See Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’? MM. Haag, ‘La France protes- 
tante ;’’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Serres, de, (MARCEL,) a French naturalist, born at 
Montpellier in 1782. He was appointed professor of 
geology and natural history in his native city in 1820, 
and wrote numerous works on geology, palzontology, 
etc., among which is ‘The Cosmogony of Moses com- 
pared with Geological Facts,” (1838.) Died in 1862. 

Serres, de, (OLIVIER,) Seigneur de Pradel, a French 
Protestant and writer on agriculture, born near Ville- 
neuve de Berg (Ardeche) about 1539, was a brother of 
the preceding. He published a valuable work on rational 
and methodical agriculture, entitled ‘ Le Théatre d’Agri- 
culture,” (1600,) often reprinted. His style is admirable 
and finely adapted to the subject. Died in 1619. 

See F. pz NeurcuAreau, “ Eloge historique d’O. de Serres,” 
1790; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? MM. Haas, “ La France 
protestante.” 

Serret, sa’r4’, (JosepH ALFRED,) a French mathe. 
matician, born in 1819, has written on analysis, etc. 

Serrigny, sa’rén’ye’, (DENIS,) a French jurist, born 
at Savigny-sur-Beaune about 1804. He published a 
“Tyeatise on the Public Law of the French,” (2 vols., 
1845,) and other works. 

Sertorio. See SERTORIUS. 

Ser-to/ri-us, [It. SeRroRIO, séR-to’re-o,] (QUINTUS,) 
a famous Roman general, born at Nursia, in the country 
of the Sabines. He was liberally educated. He displayed 
courage and capacity in the war which Marius conducted 
against the Cimbri and Teutones about 101 B.c. Just 
before the Marsic war began, he was appointed quzestor 
in Cisalpine Gaul, 91 B.c. ‘‘ His martial intrepidity did 
not abate,” says Plutarch, ‘‘ when he arrived at the de- 
gree of general. His personal exploits were still great, 
and he faced danger in the most fearless manner; in 
consequence of which he had one of his eyes struck 
out.” He offered himself as a candidate for the office 
of tribune, but was defeated by Sulla’s faction, and 
became an enemy of that great leader. In the civil war 
which began about 88 he fought with Cinna against the 
partisans of Sulla. After Marius returned from Africa, 
the troops of the popular party were divided into three 
equal parts, commanded respectively by Marius, Ser- 
torius, and Cinna, who, acting in concert, defeated the 
enemy and made themselves masters of Rome. Ser- 
torius was the only one of the three that treated the 
vanquished with humanity, and he reproached Marius 
for his cruelty. The return of Sulla with a large army 
from the East, in 83 B.c., put an end to the ascendency 
of Marius. Sertorius, having obtained the office of pro- 
consul, retired with a few troops to Spain, from which he 
soon passed over to Africa. Having been invited by 
the Lusitanians to command their army, he returned to 
Spain, where he acquired great popularity. He defeated 
several Roman generals, and extended his power over a 
great part of Spain. “ He subdued several great nations,” 
says Plutarch, who expresses the opinion that he was 
not inferior to Hannibal in capacity. About 76 B.C. 
Pompey arrived in Spain with a new army. Sertorius 
defeated Pompey at Sucro, and again near Saguntum. 
“ When he was victorious he would make an offer to 
Metellus or Pompey to lay down his arms on condition 
that he might be permitted to return in the capacity of 
a private man. He said he would rather be the meanest 
citizen in Rome, than an exile with the command of all 
the other countries in the world. . . . The magnanmnity 
of Sertorius appeared in every step he took.” (Plu- 
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tarch.) He was assassinated by Perpenna and several 
accomplices in-72 B.c. It may well be doubted whether 
he had any superior in military genius among all the 
great generals that Rome ever produced, with the single 
exception of Julius Cesar. 

See Prurarcn, ‘Life of Sertorius ;’? Drumann, ‘* Geschichte 
Roms;” Apptan, ‘‘ History ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sérullas, sa-rii‘las’, (written also without the accent,) 
(GEORGES SIMON,) a French chemist and apothecary, 
born at Poncin (Ain) in 1774. He discovered some 
compounds of iodine and bromine, and wrote a number 
of memoirs on chemistry. He succeeded Vauquelin 
in the Academy of Sciences in 1829. Died in Paris 
in 1832. 

See Vrrey, “ Notice sur Sérullas,”’ 1832; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”” 

Serurier, seh-rii-re-4’, (/EAN MATHIEU PHILIBERT,) 
ComveE,a French general, born at Laon in 1742. He 
became a general of brigade in 1793, a general of di- 
vision in 1795, and served with distinction in the Italian 
campaigns of 1796-97. Ascommandant at Saint-Cloud, 
he supported Bonaparte on the 18th Brumaire, 1799. 
He became a marshal of France in 1804. Died in 1819. 

See De Cource.tes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;’’ 
““ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Servan, sér’vén’, (ANTOINE JOSEPH MICHEL,) an 
eloquent French advocate and publicist, born at Romans 
in 1737. He wrote many works on legislation, politics, 
etc., and promoted legal reforms. Died in 1807. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Servan de Gerbey, sér’vén’ deh zhér’ba’,(JosEru,) 
a French Girondist and general, born at Romans in 1741, 
was a brother of the preceding. He was minister of 
war from May to October, 1792, and commanded the 
army of the Pyrenees from the latter date to May, 1793. 
Died in 1808. 

Servan de Sugny, sér’vén’ deh siin’ye’, (PIERRE 
FRANGOIS JULES,) a French poet, born at Lyons in 1796 ; 
died in 1831. 

Servandoni, sér-van-do/nee, (JEAN JEROME,) a dis- 
tinguished painter and architect, born at Florence in 
1695. At an early age he visited Paris, where he ac- 
quired great celebrity as a scene-painter. The most 
important of his architectural works is the facade of the 
church of Saint-Sulpice in Paris. Died in 1766. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Vies des Architectes ;’’ T1cozz1, 
“ Dizionario;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Servet. See SERVETUS. 

Ser-ve’tus, [Fr. SERVET, sér’va’; It. SERVETO, séR- 
va’to,|] (MICHAEL,) a Spanish theologian and physician, 
born in Aragon in 1509. His family name is said to have 
been REVEs, (ra’vés.) He opposed the dogma of the 
Trinity, in a work entitled ‘ On the Errors of the Trin- 
ity,” (“ De Trinitatis Erroribus,” 1531.) About 1533 he 
studied medicine at Paris. He published a treatise on 
syrups, “ Universal Theory of Syrups,” (“Syruporum 
universa Ratio,” Paris, 1537.) After he left Paris he 
practised medicine at Lyons, and had a doctrinal con- 
troversy with Calvin. He published anonymously his 
“Christianity Restored,” (‘Christianismi Restitutio,” 
etc., Vienne, 1553.) Calvin having informed against 
him, Servetus was arrested on a charge of heresy by 
the Inquisition in France; but he escaped from prison 
and sought refuge in Geneva. Calvin caused him to be 
again arrested, and took an active part in the prosecu- 
tion which led to the death of Servetus, who was burned 
at Geneva in October, 1553. (See CALVIN.) 


Servien, sér’ve-An’, (ABEL,) Marquis de Sablé, a 
French diplomatist, born at Grenoble in 1593. He be- 
came secretary of state for war in 1630, and resigned in 
1636. Servien and Avaux represented France at Miin- 
ster in 1643 and the ensuing years. The former signed 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648. Died in 1659. 


See G. Mtnacg, “Histoire de Savlé ;” More™rt, * Dictionnaire 
Historique;” ‘t Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Ser-vil’1-a, [Fr. Servivir, sér’ve’le’,] a Roman lady, 
was a niece of the celebrated M. Livius Drusus, and the 
wife of Marcus Junius Brutus, and mother of M. Junius 
Brutus the younger, who killed Caesar. She was a fa- 
vourite mistress of that dictator. 

Servilia Gens, a Roman gens, originally patrician, 
was highly distinguished in the early ages of the republic, 
Among the families into which it was divided were Ahala, 
Czepio, Casca, and Priscus. 

Servilie. See SERVILIA. 

Ser-vil/i-us, (Catus,) a Roman statesman, who be- 
came pretor in 206 B.C., consul in 203, dictator in 202, 
and pontifex maximus in 183. Died in 180 B.c. 

Servin, sér’van’, (Louts,) a French magistrate, born 
in the Vendémois in 1555. He was appointed advocate- 
general in 1589, and was a strenuous asserter of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, on which subject he 
wrote a work called ‘“ Defence of the Liberty of the 
Gallican Church,” (‘ Vindiciz secundum Libertatem 
Ecclesiz Gallicanz,” 1590.) Died in 1626. 

_ See “Le Tombeau de L. Servin,”’ Paris, 1626; GRANGIER, “‘ Ora- 
tioin Laudem L. Servini,’’1626 ; Mor&rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 

Ser’vi-us, (Mau’rus Honora/’tus,) a Roman gram- 
marian, supposed to have lived between 300 and 400 
A.D. He wrote, besides several grammatical works, com- 
mentaries on the “ Eclogues,” ‘‘ Georgics,” and ‘* Atneid” 
of Virgil, which are highly valued for the variety of in- 
formation they contain relating to the Romans. 

Ser’vi-us Tul/li-us, the sixth King of Rome, began 
to reign about 578 B.c. According to tradition, he was 
a son of Ocrisia, a female slave of Queen Tanaquil, and 
was adopted as a son by King Tarquin, whom he suc- 
ceeded. His reign, which lasted forty-four years, was 
pacific. He granted a new constitution to the Romans, 
and formed a federal union or league between*Rome and 
the towns of Latium. His constitution is supposed to 
have been beneficial to the plebeians. He was killed 
by Tarquinius Superbus, with whom his own daughter 
Tullia was an accomplice. 
| See Niesuur, “ History of Rome ;’? Mommssn, “Histoire Ro- 
maine ;” F. D. Gervacn, ‘‘ Die Verfassung des Servius Tullius,” 
1837 ; Cicero, ‘‘ De Republica ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sésha, sa’sha, or Shésha, sha/sha, [etymology ob- 
scure,| in the Hindoo mythology, the name of a vast 
thousand-headed serpent, the emblem of eternity, on 
which Vishnu is believed to repose. (See VISHNU.) 
He is often called ANAN‘rA, which signifies “ without 
end.” Sésha is regarded as the great king of the serpent 
race. He is also called VAsuxt (va’s00-ki) or VASOKY, 
and is fabled to have been used as the churn-string when 
the gods and giants (Asurs) churned the ocean. (See 
KOrMaA.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Seso, de, da sa’so, (CARLOS,) a Protestant Reformer, 
born at Florence, resided in Spain, where he was pa- 
tronized by the emperor Charles V. He was one 
of the chief champions of the Reformation in Spain, 
and perished at the stake, by order of the Inquisition, 
in 1559. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Philip II.,’’ vol. i. book ii. 

Se-sos/tris, [Gr. Léoworpic,| written also Sesoosis, 
a celebrated king of Egypt, also called Rameses, is 
supposed to have reigned about 1400 or 1350 B.c,. He 
was a powerful and warlike monarch. According to 
tradition, he conquered Ethiopia, Thrace, and several 
countries of Southern Asia. He also made canals in 
Egypt, built a great wall from Pelusium to Heliopolis, 

nd erected several obelisks and temples. Monuments 
bearing his name are still extant in Egypt, of which he 
was the great national hero. 

See Heroportus, ‘‘ History ;’? Bunsen, ‘‘ Egypt’s Place in Uni- 
versal History ;’’ “‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Sessa, sés’s4, an Indian mathematician, to whom is 
attributed the invention of the game of chess, is sup- 
posed to have lived in the eleventh century. 

Sessi, sés’see, (ANNA MARrIA,) an Italian vocalist, 
born at Rome in 1793. She performed with success at 
Vienna and other cities of Germany, and assumed, after 
her marriage, the name of Neumann-Sessi. Her sister 
IMPERATRICE, born at Rome in 1783, also acquired a 
high reputation as a vocalist. Died in 1808. 
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Sestini, sés-tee’nee, (DOMENICO,) an eminent Italian 
antiquary and traveller, born at Florence about 1750. 
Having successively visited Constantinople, the Levant, 
Germany, and France, he was appointed in 1814 honor- 
ary professor in the University of Pisa. Among his 
works on numismatics, which are ranked among the 
most valuable of their kind, we may name his “System 
of Numismatics,” (Sistema Numismatico,” 14 vols. 
fol.,) “General Classes of Numismatic Geography, or 
Coins of the Cities, Nations, and Kings, in Geographical 
Order,” (“Classes generales Geographize Numismaticze, 
seu Monete Urbium, Populorum et Regum, Ordine 
Geographico,” etc., 1797,) and “ Numismatic Letters and 
Dissertations,” (9 vols., 1813.) He also published a 
“Journey from Constantinople to Bucharest,” (1794,) a 
“Scientific and Antiquarian Voyage through Wallachia, 
Transylvania, and Hungary to Vienna,” (1815,) and 
other works of travels. Sestini was a member of various 
learned societies in Europe. Died in 1832. 

See Monatpt, “Elogio di D. Sestini,’’ 1835; ‘‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’’ (new edition.) 

Sesto, da, dasés’to, (CESARE,) an able Italian painter, 
called also Cesare Milanese, born at Milan, was a 
pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, whom he imitated with 
success. Died about 1524. 

Sethos, a name of SESOSTRIS, which see. 

Se’thos, King of Egypt, was a son of Rameses, and 
the father of Rameses the Great, (Sesostris.) He is sup- 
posed to have reigned about 1425 B.c., and is said to 
have gained victories over several neighbouring nations, 
He adorned Egypt with fine monuments, temples, etc. 

Se’ton, (ANN Exiza,) an American lady, born in 
New York in 1774, founded at Emmettsburg, Maryland, 
in 1809, the first establishment of Sisters of Charity in 
the United States. Died in 1821. 

Settala, sét-ta’l4, [Lat. Sepra/Lius,] (LopovIco,) an 
[talian physician, born at Milan about 1550. He pub- 
lished several medical works, and was professor at 
Milan. Died in 1633. His son MANFReEDI, born in 
1600, was distinguished for learning and inventive talent 
as a mechanician. Died at Milan in 1680. 

Settimo, set/te-mo, (RUGGIERO,) an Italian patriot, 
born at Palermo in 1778, inherited a large estate. He 
served in the navy, and gained the rank of admiral. He 
was one of the chief agents of the revolutionary move- 
ment which in 1820 extorted some reforms from the 
king. In 1848 he became the chief of the Sicilian in- 
surgents, and organized a provisional government. He 
was chosen president by the new parliament, which gave 
him royal power to appoint ministers, etc. He was very 
popular, and was saluted as the father of his country. 
On the restoration of the king, Ferdinand IL., he retired 
to Malta. Died in 1863. 

Settle, set’/t’l, (ELKANAH,) an English dramatic poet, 
born at Dunstable in 1648, is noted for having been 
for a time the successful rival of Dryden. Under the 
patronage of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, the enemy of 
Dryden, he brought out his tragedies of ‘“‘Cambyses” 
and the “Empress of Morocco,” which, though pos- 
sessing little merit, were received with great applause. 
He was afterwards engaged in a controversy with Dry- 
den, who satirized him under the name of ‘‘ Doeg” in his 
“Absalom and Achitophel.” He was also introduced 
into Pope’s “ Dunciad.” He died in poverty in 1723. 

Seume, soi/meh or zoi’meh, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) 
a German poet and miscellaneous writer, born in 1763. 
He travelled extensively on foot. Among his works is 
“ Obolen,” (2 vols., 1797.) Died in 1810. 

See his Autobiography, ‘‘ Mein Leben,’’ 1813; H. D6rtna, 
“‘Lebensumrisse von Carl August von Sachsen-Weimar, von Moe- 
ser, Falk, Seume,” etc., 1840; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Seun-King. See Siun-KInc. 

Seurre, suR, (BERNARD GABRIEL,) a French sculptor, 
born in Paris in 1795. He gained the grand prize of 
Rome in 1818, and was admitted into the Institute in 
1852. Among his works is a statue of Napoleon I. for 
the Colonne Vendéme. 

Seurre, (CHARLES Marte Emitx,) a sculptor, a 
brother of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1797. 
He obtained the grand prize in 1824. His master-piece 
is a statue of Napoleon I. Died in 1858. 


Sevajee or Sivaji, se-va’jee, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire in India, was born at Poonah in 1627. 
He was ambitious and warlike. By a series of conquests 
he made himself master of a large part of Southern 
India. About 1670 he was involved in war with Aurung- 
Zeb, whose army he defeated. Died in 1680. 

Séveére. See SEVERUS, (ALEXANDER.) 

Severino, sa-va-ree’no, (Marco AURELIO,) an emi- 
nent Italian physician, born in Calabria in 1580, is said 
to have been the principal restorer of surgery in Italy. 
He became professor of anatomy and medicine at Na- 
ples, and published a number of professional works. 
Died in 1656. 

See Mactrart, ‘‘Elogio di M. A. Severino,” 1815; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Sev-er-i/nus, |[Fr. SEVERIN, sav’ran’,] Popr, was a 
native of Rome. He succeeded Honorius I. in 640 a.D., 
and died the same year. 

Se-ve’rus, a Gnostic, who lived about 180 A.D. and 
founded a heretical sect called Severiani. Their doc- 
trines were similar to those of TATIAN, (which see.) 

Se-ve/rus, [Fr. SEVERE, sa’vair’,] (ALEXANDER,) a 
Roman emperor, born in Phoenicia about 205 A.D., was 
a son of Gessius Marcianus and Julia Mammea. In 
221 he was adopted by his cousin Elagabalus, then em- 
peror, who also gave him the title of Cassar. He was 
called M. Aurelius Alexander before his accession to 
the throne. Elagabalus soon became jealous, and made 
several unsuccessful efforts to destroy Alexander. He 
succeeded Elagabalus in March, 222 A.p., and assumed 
the name of Severus. During the first nine years he 
reigned in peace, and applied himself to the reform of 
abuses. The King of Persia having renewed hostilities, 
Severus marched across the Euphrates, defeated the 
Persians in 232, and returned to Rome. He was pre- 
paring to repel an irruption of the Germans, when he 
was killed by his mutinous troops in 235 A.D. He was 
greatly distinguished for his wisdom, justice, clemency, 
and other virtues. 

See Gipson, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”? Titie- 
mont, ‘Histoire des Empereurs ;’ Lampripius, ‘‘ Alexander 
Severus.” 

Severus, (ALEXANDRINUS,) a Greek writer of the 
fifth century, was the author of ‘ Narratives” and 
‘“Ethopeeiz,” or speeches attributed to supposed per- 
sons. The latter are contained in Gale’s ‘ Rhetores 
Selecti.” 

Severus, (CORNELIUS,) a Roman poet under the 
reign of Augustus, was the author of an epic poem on 
the “Sicilian War,” (“ Bellum Siculum,”) and an account 
of the death of Cicero, (in verse.) A fragment of the 
latter is extant. 

Severus, | Fr. SEvErRE, sa’vair’, |(LUCIUS SEPTIMIUS,) 
a Roman emperor, born at Leptis, in Africa, in 146 A.D. 
He was educated at Rome, and, after filling various 
offices, became proconsul of Africa. While commander 
of the Pannonian legions in Germany, he heard of the 
death of Commodus, upon which he hastened to Rome, 
and was proclaimed emperor by the army in 193 A.D. 
in opposition to Didius Julianus, who was soon after 
assassinated. He next marched against Pescennius 
Niger, commander of the Syrian legions, who had lately 
been proclaimed emperor by his troops. He defeated 
Niger at Issus or Cyzicus in 194, after which he waged 
war with success against the Parthians. In 197 he 
gained a decisive victory over Albinus (a rival claimant 
of the throne) near Lyons. He renewed the war against 
Parthia in 198, defeated the Parthians, and took Ctesi- 
phon, their capital. In 208 he led an army to Britain 
to subdue the Caledonians, and built a rampart, called 
the wall of Severus, extending across the island. He 
died at York in 211 A.D., leaving two sons, Caracalla 
and Geta. 

See Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome,” books xxiv.-xxvi. + 
Gipson, “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Severus, (Sutpictus,) [Fr. SuLPIcE S£VERE, siil’- 
péss’ sa’vair’,] a Christian historian, born in Aquitania, 
Gaul, about 363 A.D., was the author of “ Historia Sacra,” 
and a “Life of Saint Martin,” in Latin. He has been 
styled “the Christian Sallust.” Died about 410. 
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Sevier, se-veer’, (AMBROSE H.,) an American Senator, 
born in East Tennessee in 1802. He removed to Ar- 
kansas at an early age, and was elected to the Senate 
of the United States by the legislature of that State 
in 1836. In 1848 he resigned his seat in the Senate, 
and went on a special mission to Mexico, where he 
negotiated a treaty of peace. Died at Little Rock in 
December, 1848. 

Sevier, (JoHN,) an American Governor, born in Ten- 
nessee in 1744. He served with distinction at the battle 
of King’s Mountain, in 1780. He was elected Governor 
of Tennessee in 1796, and again in 1803, and was a mem- 
ber of Congress from 1811 to 1815. Died in 1815. 

Sévigné, de, deh sa’vén’yd’, (MARIE de Rabutin- 
Chantal—deh ra’bii’tan’ sh6n’tal’,) MADAME, a cele- 
brated French writer and beauty, born in Burgundy 
about 1626. Left an orphan at an early age, she re- 
ceived an excellent education from her maternal uncle, 
the Abbé de Coulanges, and learned Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish. She was married in 1644 to the dissolute 
Marquis de Sévigné, who was killed in a duel in 1651, 
leaving one son and one daughter. She was courted by 
Turenne, the Prince of Conti, and the poet Ménage, but 
declined all overtures for a second marriage. She was 
one of the most admired ladies of the circle of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, and was celebrated for her epistolary 
talent. Her letters display a fertile imagination, a re- 
fined sensibility, a graceful and naive vivacity, and are 
much admired for their charming and picturesque style. 
She has been pronounced the most admirable letter- 
writer that ever lived. Died in 1696. Among the best 
editions of her Letters is that of Adolph Regnier, (12 
vols., 1862-64.) 

See Mapame Acuitue ComrTr, ‘ Eloge de Madame de Sévigné,” 
1840; J. A. WAtsu, ‘‘ Vie de Madame de Sévigné,’’ 1842; WALc- 
KENAER, ‘‘ Mémoires touchant la Vie de Marie de Rabutin- Chantal,” 
4 vols., 1842-48; AuBENas, ‘‘ Histoire de Madame de Sévigné,”’ 
etc., 1842; SAtnTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi;’? LAMARTINE, 
“* Memoirs of Celebrated Characters ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ vol. 
Ixxvi.; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Madame de Sévigné 
and her Contemporaries,’? London, 1841; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for October, 1842; ‘‘ Quarterly Review”’ for 1864. 

Sevin, seh-van’, (FRANGOIS,) a French philologist, 
born at Villeneuve-le-Roi in 1682, was a collector of 
Oriental manuscripts. Died in 1741. 

Sewall, st’al, (JoserPH,) a clergyman, born in 1688, 
was a son of Samuel, the chief justice of Massachu- 
setts. He preached in Boston for many years. Died 
in 1769. 

Sewall, (SAMUEL,) a judge, born at Bishop-Stoke, 
England, in 1652. He was brought to America in his 
childhood. He became a judge in 1692, and chief justice 
of the supreme court of Massachusetts in 1718. He is 
said to have been eminent for wisdom and learning. 
He resigned his office in 1728, and died in 1730. 

Sewall, (SAMUEL,) a jurist, born in Boston in 1757, 
was a grandson of Joseph Sewall, noticed above. He 
was a member of Congress from 1796 to 1800, and was 
appointed chief justice of Massachusetts in 1813. Died 
at Wiscasset, Maine, in 1814. 

Sewall, (SrEPHEN,) an American judge, born in 
Massachusetts about 1702, was a nephew of Samuel, 
(1652-1730.) He became chief justice of the superior 
court in 1752. Died in 1760. 

Sewall, (STEPHEN,) an American. scholar, born at 
York, Maine, in 1734. He became professor of Hebrew 
at Harvard College about 1765, and published various 
works. Died in 1804, 

Sew’ard, (ANNA,) an English writer of considerable 
reputation in her time, was born at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
in 1747. Her metrical novel entitled ‘ Louisa’ (1782) 
was very successful, and was followed by a collection of 
sonnets, and a “Life of Dr. Darwin,” (1804,) in which 
she claims to have written the first fifty lines of his 
“Botanic Garden.” She died in 1809. Her poems 
and part of her literary correspondence were, at her 
request, published by Sir Walter Scott, (1810.) Her 
works possess little merit of any kind, and are now 
nearly forgotten. 
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Seward, (THomAs,) an English poet, the father of 
the preceding, was born in 1708. He became canon- 
residentiary of Lichfield. Died in 1790. 

Seward, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, and friend 
of Dr. Johnson, born in London in 1747. He published 
“ Biographiana,” and “ Anecdotes of Distinguished Per- 
sons.” Died in 1799. 

Seward, sii’ard or soo/ard, (WILLIAM HENRY,) an 
eminent American statesman, born at Florida, Orange 
county, New York, on the 16th of May, 1801, was a son 
of Samuel S. Seward, M.D. His mother’s maiden- 
name was Mary Jennings. He was educated at Union 
College, Schenectady, which he entered in 1816. His 
favourite studies were rhetoric, moral philosophy, and 
the ancient classics. He taught school in one of the 
Southern States for six months in 1819, and returned to 
Union College in 1820. Having studied law under John 
Duer and Ogden Hoffman, he was admitted to the bar 
in 1822. He became a resident of Auburn, Cayuga 
county, in 1823,.and married in 1824 Frances Adeline, a 
daughter of Judge Elijah Miller. He acquired a high 
reputation as a lawyer, and in criminal trials acted 
almost exclusively as counsel for the defendant. 

In 1828 he was president of a State Convention of 
young men who favoured the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams to the Presidential chair. Soon after this date 
he joined the Anti-Masonic party, by which he was 
elected to the Senate of New York, in 1830, by a large 
majority. In the session of 1832 he made an able speech 
in favour of the United States Bank. He became the 
leader of the opposition party in his own State, and a 
supporter of the national party which afterwards adopted 
the name of Whig. In 1833 he crossed the Atlantic, 
and made a rapid tour through Great Britain, Ireland, 
Holland, Germany, and France. He published some 
observations on those countries, in a series of letters. 

He was nominated as the Whig candidate for Governor 
of New York in 1834, but was defeated by William L. 
Marcy. He joined the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1837. In 1838 he was elected Governor of the State by 
a majority of 10,000, being the first Whig that was ever 
elected to that office. In the exercise of his official 
power he favoured internal improvements, reform in the 
courts of law and chancery, and the extension of edu- 
cation among the people. Among the events of his ad- 
ministration was a controversy with the executive of 
Virginia, who claimed the surrender of three coloured 
seamen charged with abetting a slave to escape from 
his master. Governor Seward refused to comply with 
this requisition, and argued that no State can force 
a requisition on another State, founded on an act 
which is only criminal according to its own legislation, 
but which compared with general standards is humane 
and praiseworthy. Through his influence the legislature 
repealed the law which permitted a slaveholder, travel-. 
ling with his slaves, to hold them for nine months in 
the State of New York. 

Mr. Seward supported General Harrison for President 
in 1840, and at the same time was re-elected Governor 
for two years. He declined to be a candidate in 1842, 
and resumed the practice of law in the courts of his own 
State and in those of the United States. He displayed 
much courage and coolness in the defence of Free- 
man, a negro who massacred a family near Auburn in 
1845, and he provoked a violent explosion of popular 
indignation by his effort to prove that Freeman was 
insane. Although his argument failed to convince the 
jury, it was confirmed by a post-mortem examination 
of the brain of Freeman. In the Presidential election 
of 1844 he was an active supporter of Henry Clay, and 
opposed the annexation of Texas to the United States. 
He wrote a “ Life of John Quincy Adams,” (published 
in 1849.) 

In 1848 he advocated the nomination and election of 
General Taylor to the Presidency. In February, 1849, 
Mr. Seward was elected by the State legislature to the 
Senate of the United States, receiving one hundred and 
twenty-one votes against thirty for all others. He soon 
became an intimate friend and favourite counsellor of 
President Taylor, and distinguished himself by his firm 
resistance to the extension of slavery. In March, 1850, 
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he made a speech in favour of the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union, in which occurs his famous phrase 
“the higher law.” ‘The Constitution,” he said, ‘‘de- 
votes the national domain to union, to justice, to defence, 
to welfare, and to liberty. But there is a higher law 
than the Constitution, which regulates our authority 
over the domain, and devotes it to the same noble pur- 
poses.” He opposed the “Compromise Bill” (July, 
1850) in an elaborate and eloquent speech, asserting 
that ‘‘the love of liberty is a public, universal, and un- 
dying affection.” For his course on the slavery question 
he was denounced as a seditious agitator. It was his 
habitual practice never to notice the abusive person- 
alities which were often applied to him by his opponents 
in the Senate. 

In 1852 he voted for General Scott, the Whig candi- 
date for President. He constantly opposed the Native 
American or Know-Nothing party, which was secretly 
organized about 1854, ‘‘ on a foreign and frivolous issue,” 
and he was one of the chief founders of the Republican 
party, which was formed about the same period, with 
a view to prevent the extension of slavery. He was 
re-elected a Senator of the United States in 1855. In 
a speech at Rochester in October, 1858, he declared 
that the antagonism between freedom and slavery ‘is 
an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endur- 
ing forces ;” but this oft-quoted phrase (‘irrepressible 
conflict”) is said to have been first used by Abraham 
Lincoln. 

About this time he predicted that the Democratic 
party would be fatally damaged by its support of slavery. 
In a memorable speech delivered in the Senate, March 
3, 1858, he said, “ All parties in this country that have 
tolerated the extension of slavery, except one, have 
perished for that error already. That last one—the 
Democratic party—is hurrying on irretrievably to the 
same fate.” 

Mr. Seward visited Europe a second time in 1859. 
At the Republican Convention which met in 1860 to 
nominate a candidate for President, Seward received 
one hundred and seventy-three votes on the first ballot, 
(more than any other candidate,) two hundred and 
thirty-three votes being necessary for a choice. His 
failure to obtain the nomination was attributed to the hos- 
tility of Horace Greeley. During the session of 1860- 
61 he made an able speech in the Senate against dis- 
union, Hewas appointed secretary of state in March, 
1861. It is generally admitted that he displayed much 
ability in the direction of the foreign policy during the 
civil war. Among the important acts of his ministry 
was the liberation of Mason and Slidell, who were 
arrested on board the British steamer Trent in Novem- 
ber, 1861, and were demanded by the British govern- 
ment. “To his admirable skill, foresight, and good 
judgment,” says the ‘North American Review” for 
April, 1866, “the country owes its deliverance from 
perils and embarrassments such as it never before 
encountered. His fairness and good temper have been 
more than a match for the plausible insincerity of 
Thouvenel and Drouyn de Lhuys and the haughty arro- 
gance of Earl Russell. ... Some of his despatches, 
especially that relating to the Trent case, have a world- 
wide renown, and there are sentences scattered through 
his published volumes which deserve to live forever.” 
A different and far less favourable view, however, is 
taken of his despatches and his policy in a number of 
the same periodical published October, 1866. 

The invasion of Mexico by the French in 1862 raised 
another important subject of diplomacy. In despatches 
dated September and October, 1863, Mr. Seward dis- 
claimed the right and the disposition to intervene: by 
force in Mexico. He persisted in recognizing the 
government of Juarez, and after the House of Repre- 
sentatives (April, 1864) declared, by a unanimous vote, 
against the recognition of the Mexican empire, he 
affirmed that this resolution ‘truly interprets the unani- 
mous sentiment of the people.” In November, 1865, 
he wrote to Mr. Bigelow, the American minister at 
Paris, “The United States regard the effort to establish 
permanently a foreign and imperial government in 
Mexico as disallowable and impracticable.” The result 


of this despatch, and of others of the same import, was 
that the French army was withdrawn about the end 
of 1866, and Napoleon III. witnessed the disastrous 
and humiliating failure of his costly and_ ill-judged 
enterprise. 

In the spring of 1865 Secretary Seward was thrown 
from his carriage with such violence that his arm and 
jaw were broken. While he was lying in this crippled 
condition, on the 14th of April, 1865, Lewis Payne, 
alias Powell,—an accomplice of J. Wilkes Booth,—pre- 
sented himself at the door of his house, rushed past the 
porter, broke the skull of Frederick Seward, and in- 
flicted with a knife several severe wounds on the neck 
and face of the secretary of state. The assassin was 
then grasped by Mr. Robinson, so that he failed to effect 
his purpose, but stabbed two other men as he ran out 
of the house. 

Mr. Seward was retained in the office of secretary of 
state by President Johnson, and supported his policy in 
relation to reconstruction, against the almost unanimous 
sentiment of the Republican party. In August and 
September, 1866, President Johnson, accompanied by 
his secretary of state, made an extensive electioneering 
tour, on which occasion Mr. Seward gave great offence 
even to the most moderate and impartial of his former 
friends. At Niagara, in attempting to answer the charge 
that he had deserted his party, he said, in addition to 
many other things still more objectionable, ‘Must I 
desert my course, my government, and my country 
to follow a party divided, distracted, weak, imbecile?” 
The next ensuing elections, however, gave a decisive 
and unanswerable refutation to the misstatement that 
the party was weak and distracted. (See, on this 
subject, the ‘North American Review” for October, 
1866.) 

That historic impartiality which belongs to the biogra- 
phy of public men, forbids us wholly to pass over those 
errors and foibles which have disappointed so many of 
Mr. Seward’s former friends; but we gladly turn from 
the consideration of such topics to the contemplation of 
his long life of usefulness, and especially of his eminent 
services to his country in her late hour of trial. 

See ‘‘Memoir of W. H. Seward,” prefixed to his works, by 
GeorcE E. Baker, 3 vols., 1853; BARTLETT, ‘‘ Modern Agitators.”’ 

Sew’el, (W1z1IAM,) M.D., a historian and linguist, 
of English extraction, born at Amsterdam in 1654, was 
a member of the Society of Friends. He published a 
‘Dictionary of the Dutch and English Languages,” 
(1690,) and a “History of the Origin and Progress of 
the Society called Quakers,” (1717,) which is highly 
esteemed. Died about 1725. 

Sew’ell, (GEorGE,) an English physician and miscel- 

laneous writer, born at Windsor, was a pupil of Boer- 
haave. He published a “Vindication of the English 
Stage,” ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,” a tragedy, and trans- 
lations from Lucan and other Latin poets. Died in 
1726. 
ceweil, (Rev. WititAM,) an English writer and 
teacher, born in the Isle of Wight about 1805. He 
was a tutor or professor at Oxford University. He 
published, besides other works, ‘Christian Morals,” 
(1840,) ‘Christian Politics,” and a version of the Odes 
of Horace. 

Sex’ti-us, (Catus,) was elected Roman consul in 124 
B.Cc., and was afterwards proconsul in Southern Gaul, 
where he gained a victory over the Arverni. Near the 
warm springs, where one of his battles was fought, he 
founded the city of Aquz Sextize, now Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Sex’ti-us, Sex’tus, or Six’tus, (QuINrus,) a 
Roman Stoic philosopher, who lived about 50 8.c. and 
is highly praised by Seneca. He is supposed to have 
been the author of a book of moral aphorisms, (‘Sen- 
tentice,”’) which Rufinus translated from Greek into 
Latin. ; 

Sex’tus [Zééroc] or CHERON#/A, a Greek Stoic 
philosopher of the second century, was a nephew of 
Plutarch, and a preceptor of Marcus Aurelius. 

Sex’tus Em-pir’i-cus, [2éEro¢ 6 ’Eyreipuxoc,| a cele- 
brated Greek skeptical philosopher and physician, whose 
birthplace is unknown, flourished about 200 A.D. He 
belonged to the medical sect of Empirici. He wrote 


eas k; cass; B hard; as ; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8as 2; thas in this. (3@=See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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two works which have come down to us, namely,“Against 
the Mathematicians or Dogmatists,” (“ Adversus Mathe- 
maticos,”) and ‘ Pyrrhonistic Sketches,” (‘ Pyrrhone 
Hypotyposes.”) These works are highly prized as docu- 
ments for the history of philosophy. They contain all the 
arguments and maxims of the ancient skeptics, and tend 
to involve in doubt all the doctrines of science, religion, 
and philosophy. The former work has been described 
as “a perfect store-house of doubts regarding every 
imaginable phasis of human knowledge.” (“Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’’) 

See C. Jourparn, “Sextus Empiricus et la Philosophie scolas- 
tique,’? 1858 ; ‘TENNEmaNnN, ‘‘ Geschichte der Philosophie ;” “* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Seybert, si/bert, (ADAM,) an American mineralogist 
and physician, born in Philadelphia in 1773, studied 
in Paris, Edinburgh, and Gottingen. He was a member 
of Congress from 1809 to 1815. He published “ Statis- 
tical Annals of the United States from 1789 to 13818.” 
Died in Paris in 1825. 

Seydelmann, si/del-man’ or zi’del-m4n’, (JAKOB 
CRESCENZ,) a German artist, celebrated for his admira- 
ble drawings in sepia, was born at Dresden in 1750. 
Among his master-pieces is a copy of Correggio’s 
“Night.” Died in 1829. 

Seydelmann, (KarL,) a celebrated German actor, 
born at Glatz, in Silesia, in 1795 ; died in 1843. 

Seydlitz, von, fon sid’lits or zid/lits, (FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM,) a Prussian general, born near Cleves in 
1721, served in the Seven Years’ war. For his distin- 
guished bravery at the battle of Rossbach, in 1757, 
he received from his sovereign the order of the Black 
Eagle. He became general of cavalry in 1767. Died 
in 1773. 

See VARNHAGEN Von Ens, “‘ Leben des Generals von Seydlitz,”’ 
1834; Count von Bismark, “‘ Der General F. von Seydlitz,”’ 1837 ; 
BLankKENBURG, ‘‘Charakter des Generals von Seydlitz,”’ 1797. 

Seyffarth, siffart or zif/fart, (GUSTAV,) a German 
antiquary and professor of archeology at Leipsic, was 
born at Uebigau, in the duchy of Saxony, in 1796. He 
was the author of “*‘ Rudimenta Hieroglyphices,” (1826,) 
and of “ Principles of Mythology,” and wrote a continua- 
tion of Spohn’s treatise ‘‘On the Language and Letters 
of the Ancient Egyptians.” In 1855 he: became professor 
in the Lutheran College of Saint Louis, in the United 
States. Died in 1860. 

See Atursong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Seyfried, si/frét or zi’frét, (IGNAZ,) a German com- 
poser, born at Vienna in 1776; died in 1841. 

Seymour, (EDWARD.) See SOMERSET, DUKE OF. 

Seymour, see’mtir, (EDWARD,) an English Tory 
politician, was a lineal descendant of the Duke of Som- 
erset, who was Protector in the reign of Edward VI. 
He was one of the most skilful debaters in the kingdom. 
He joined the party of William, Prince of Orange, in 
1688. In 1692 he was appointed a commissioner of the 
treasury and member of the cabinet. He was removed 
in 1694. He was factious in politics and licentious in 
morals. Died in 1707. 

See Macautay, ‘‘ History of England,” vol. i. 

Seymour, (Sir GEorGE HAMILYron,) an English di- 
plomatist, born about 1797. He was sent to Saint 
Petersburg in 1851 as envoy-extraordinary and minister- 
plenipotentiary. In 1853 Nicholas I. made to him over- 
tures on the subject of Turkey, offering, it is said, to 
co-operate with England in the spoliation of “the sick 
man.” His mission in Russia ended in 1854. 

Seymour, see’mtir, (Horatro,) an American poli- 
tician, born in Onondaga county, New York, ia 1811. 
He studied law, which he practised for several years in 
Utica. He was nominated for the office of Governor of 
New York by the Democratic party in 1850, but was 
defeated by Washington Hunt. Having been nominated 
again in 1852, he was elected Governor for two years 
by a large majority. In 1854 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the same office. In the crisis of 1861 he 
opposed the coercion of the secessionists. According 
to Mr. Greeley, he was understood to urge the adhesion 
of New York to the Southern Confederacy. (“ American 
Conflict,” vol. i. p. 438.) He was elected Governor of 
New York in 1862. About the Ist of August, 1863, 


he urged President Lincoln to suspend the draft, and 
insisted that the enforcement of the draft should be 
postponed till the courts decided the question of its 
constitutionality. He was president of the National 
Democratic Convention which met at Chicago in August, 
1864, and then made a speech, in which he declared, 
“This administration cannot now save this Union if it 
would. It has by its proclamations, by vindictive legis- 
lation, by displays of hate and passion, placed obstacles 
in its own pathway which it cannot evercome, and has 
hampered its own freedom of action by unconstitutional 
acts.” He was again presented as a candidate for the 
office of Governor in November, 1864, and was defeated. 
He was president of the National Democratic Convention 
which met in New York, July 4, 1868, and was nomi- 
nated as the candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States on the 9th of that month, although he had an- 
nounced his resolution to decline the honour, and had 
declared in that convention that “he could not be nomi- 
nated without putting himself and the Democratic party 
in peril.” He received only eighty electoral votes, and 
was defeated by General Grant. 

Seymour, (JANE,) was a sister of Edward, Duke of 
Somerset, and the third wife of Henry VIIL, to whom 
she was married in 1536. She was the mother of Ed- 
ward VI. Died in 1537. 

Seymour, (Sir MICHAEL,) an English vice-admiral, 
born in 1802. He became a rear-admiral in 1855, and 
commanded the naval force which operated against 
Canton in 1857. 

Seymour, (THoMAS,) Lord Sudely, lord high ad- 
miral of England, was a brother of Edward, Duke of 
Somerset. He married Catherine Parr, a widow of 
Henry VIIL., and, after her death, became a suitor of 
the princess Elizabeth. He aspired to be governor of the 
young king, and to supplant the Duke of Somerset as 
regent or protector. Having been convicted of treason, 
he was beheaded in 1549. 

See Hume, “ History of England.” 

Seymour, (TRUMAN,) an American general, born at 
Burlington, Vermont, about 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1846. He was a captain in Fort Sumter when it 
was bombarded in April, 1861, and became a brigadier- 
general of volunteers about April, 1862. He served at 
the battle of Antietam, September 17, 1862, and com- 
manded a small army which was defeated at Olustee, 
Florida, on the 20th of February, 1864. 

Seymour, (WILLIAM,) Duke of Somerset, was a 
great-grandson of Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset. 
He offended James I. by his marriage with Arabella 
Stuart, who was a cousin of the king. In the civil war 
he fought for Charles I. Died in 1660. (See STUART, 
ARABELLA.) 

Seyssel. See SEISSEL. 

Seze, de, deh saz, (RAYMOND,) Count, a French ad- 
vocate and royalist, born at Bordeaux in 1748. He was 
one of the counsel selected by Louis XVI. to defend 
him in his trial, and made an eloquent plea before the 
Convention. He became first president of the court of 
cassation in 1815, and a member of the French Acad- 
emy in 1816. Died in 1828. 

See CHATEAUBRIAND, ‘“‘ Eloge du Comte de Séze,” 1861; MAr- 
MONTEL, “ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Sfondrati, sfon-dra/tee, (CELESTINO,) an Italian 
cardinal and writer, born at Milan in 1644; died in 
1696. 

Sfondrati, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian cardinal, born at 
Cremona in 1493, was an influential adviser of Pope 
Paul ILI. He wrote a Latin poem “On the Rape of 
Helen,” (“De Raptu Helenz,” 1559.) Died in 1550. 

Sforce. See Srorza. 

Sforza. See BoNNA SFORZA. 

Sforza, sfort’sa, [Fr. SrorcE, sforss,] (FRANCESCO,) 
son of Giacomuzzo, noticed below, was born in r4or, 
and was equally distinguished as a warrior. After he 
had for a time assisted the Florentines against Filippo 
Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, the latter gave him in 
marriage his daughter Bianca. On the death of Visconti 
he took possession of Milan, with the assistance of the 
Venetians, and was proclaimed duke in 1450. He dis- 
played great ability and moderation as a ruler, and, 
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among other valuable public works, constructed the 
Naviglio della Martesana, or canal between Milan and 
the Adda. Died in 1465. 


See Hoyer, ‘‘ Franz Sforza,”’ 2 vols., 1846; ‘‘ The Life and Times 
of Francesco Sforza,’’ by W. P. UrquHartT, 1852; G. SImMoneTTa, 
“De Rebus gestis F. Sforze,’’ 1480; Roserrson, ‘‘ History of 
Charles V.,” vol. ii. books iv.-vi. ; Sismono1, ‘‘ Histoire des Répub- 
liques Italiennes ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sforza, (FRANCESCO Marta,) the last Duke of Milan, 
a son of Ludovico “il Moro,” was born in 1492. He 
obtained the dukedom by the aid of the emperor Charles 
V., about 1525, and died, without issue, in 1535. 

Sforza, (GALEAZZO MARIA,) a son of Francesco, was 
born in 1444. He became Duke of Milan in 1465. 
Having made himself odious to the people by his tyranny 
and licentiousness, he was assassinated in 1476. 

Sforza, (GIAcoMUzzo ATTENDOLO, j&-ko-moot/so 
&t-tén’do-lo,) an Italian soldier of fortune, born near 
Faenza about 1370. At an early age he entered the 
service of Alberico da Barbiano, one of the most noted 
of the “condottieri,” or party leaders of the time, who 
were striving for the deliverance of Italy from foreign 
mercenaries, By his distinguished bravery and energy 
he contributed to the success of Alberico’s enterprises, 
and received from him the surname of “ Sforza,’ from 
his great strength. He afterwards assisted the Floren- 
tines against the republic of Pisa, and, having entered 
the service of Joanna, Queen of Naples, attained the 
rank of commander-in-chief. Having marched against 
Braccio da Montone, he was drowned while attempting 
to ford the river Pescara, in 1424. 

See Ratti, “‘Memorie della Famiglia Sforza,” 2 vols., 1795; S1s- 
MoNDI, ‘ Histoire des Républiques Italiennes.”’ 

Sforza, (GIOVANNI GALEAzzo MartA,) Duke of 
Milan, the son of Galeazzo Maria, noticed above, was 
born in 1468. He succeeded his father in 1476, his 
mother acting as regent; but the power was usurped 
about 1480 by his uncle Ludovico. Died in 1494. 

Sforza, (Lubovico,) surnamed 11 Moro, (‘the 
Moor,”) brother of Galeazzo Maria, was born in 1451. 
He imprisoned his nephew, the legitimate heir, and 
usurped the government of Milan, about 1480. In order 
to strengthen himself against Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
who had espoused the cause of the young duke, he in- 
vited Charles VIII. of France to attempt the conquest 
of Naples, thus originating the devastating wars which 
afflicted Italy in the sixteenth century. The French, 
having taken Naples, soon roused the people to resist- 
ance by their oppression, and were expelled from Italy 
by the united efforts of Ludovico, the pope, and the 
Venetians. On the invasion of Italy by the French 
king, Louis XII., in 1499, Ludovico, after opposing him 
with varying success, was taken prisoner, and died in 
France in 1510. He was a liberal patron of learning 
and the arts, and made numerous improvements in the 
city of Milan. 

See Mont, ‘‘ Vita di Ludovico Sforza,’’ 1653; S1smonn1, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Républiques Italiennes ;’’ Roscog, “‘ Pontificate of Leo X. ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sforza, (MASSIMILIANO,) a son of the preceding, 
enjoyed for a time the rank of Duke of Milan, but was 
deposed by the French king, Francis I., after the battle 
of Marignano, in 1515. Died in 1530. His brother 
FRANCESCO was made Duke of Milan by the emperor 
Charles V., to whom, on his dying without issue in 
1535, he bequeathed the dukedom. 

Sgravesande. See GRAVESANDE. 

Sericci, sgrét’chee, (TOMMASO,) a celebrated Italian 
improvisatore, born in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. His productions entitled “The Death of 
Charles I.” (“La Morte di Carlo I.”) and “ L’Ettore”’ 
were published in 1825. 

See LonGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Shad/well, (THoMAS,) an English dramatist, born in 
Norfolk in 1640, was for a time a friend of Dryden, who 
subsequently satirized him in his poem of ‘MacFleck- 
noe.” He succeeded Dryden as poet-laureate in 1688, 
through the influence of the Earl of Rochester. He 
published, among other comedies, ‘The Humourist,” 
“The Sullen Lovers,” “The Lancashire Witches,” and 
“The Volunteers.” Died in 1692. 


See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ii., second series, (182S.) 
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Shafey, sha’fa’ or sha’fi’, [Lat. Suaret’/us,] written 
also Shafay and Schafei, (sometimes called Aboo- 
Abdallah-Mohammed-Ibn-Idrees, (or -Edris,) 
a/boo 4b-dal/lah mo-hém’med ib’n e-drees’,) a cele- 
brated Mohammedan doctor, born at Gaza in 767 A.D., 
was the founder of one of the four orthodox sects of 
Moslems, and one of the most learned men of his time. 
He lived for many years at Mecca, and wrote treatises 
on canon and civil law. Died about 820. 

Shaftesbury, shafs’ber-e, (ANrHONY ASHLEY 
Cooprr,) Lord Ashley, and first EARL OF, an English 
politician, famous for his talents, intrigues, and versa- 
tility, was born at Wimborne Saint Giles, Dorsetshire, 
on the 22d or 23d of July, 1621. He was a son of Sir 
John Cooper, and a grandson of Sir Anthony Ashley, 
from each of whom he inherited a large estate. 

He was a member of the Short Parliament of 1640. 
In the civil war he first supported the cause of the king, 
but in 1643 he joined the popular party, and took Ware- 
ham in 1644. He became a member of Parliament in 
1653, after which he was appointed a member of Crom- 
well’s council of state. Between 1654 and 1660 he sat 
in several Parliaments, was an opponent of Cromwell, 
and very efficiently promoted the restoration. Charles 
Il. rewarded him in 1660 with the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, and raised him to the peerage, as 
Baron Ashley, in 1661. Lord Ashley was a political 
opponent of Lord Clarendon while the latter was prime 
minister. He became in 1670 a member of the famous 
and notorious Cabal ministry, whose domestic policy 
was arbitrary, and whose foreign policy was basely sub- 
servient to the will of Louis XLV. “ Ashley, with a far 
stronger head [than Buckingham],” says Macaulay, “and 
with a far fiercer and more earnest ambition, had been 
equally versatile; but Ashley’s versatility was the effect 
not of levity, but of selfishness. He had served and 
betrayed a succession of governments ; but he had timed 
all his treacheries so well that through all revolutions 
his fortunes had been constantly rising.”  (“ History 
of England.”) He was created Earl of Shaftesbury in 
1672, and held the office of lord chancellor from No- 
vember, 1672, till November, 1673. After the seals had 
been taken from him, he went over to the opposition or 
country party, and signalized his zeal against popery. A 
majority of the Commons having opposed the measures 
of the court, the king prorogued that House from time 
to time. When it assembled in 1677, Shaftesbury as- 
serted that it was dissolved. For this offence he was 
confined in the Tower for more than a year. This affair, 
and his officious action in relation to the Popish Plot, 
rendered him so popular that he was appointed president 
of the new council formed in 1679. While he held this 
high position, he procured the passage of the famous 
Habeas Corpus act, of which he was the author. Having 
been dismissed from the presidency of the council in 
October, 1679, he presented the Duke of York to the 
grand jury as a popish recusant. Suspected of conspir- 
ing with the Duke of Monmouth, he was seized in July, 
1681, and confined in the Tower on a charge of treason ; 
but the bill of indictment was ignored by the grand jury. 
Dryden satirized him, under the name of * Achitophel,” 
in his admirable poem of “Absalom and Achitophel.” 
It is said that Shaftesbury advised his party to revolt 
openly against the court, but the other leaders refused 
to follow this advice. He therefore left England in 1682, 


and died at Amsterdam in June, 1683, leaving one son. 

See Lorp CAMPBELL, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors;’’ ‘‘ Life 
of Lord Shaftesbury,” by B. Martin and Dr. Kippis, new edition, 
by C. W. Cook, 1836: also ‘‘Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches,”’ 
edited by W. D. CurisTIEk&. 


Shaftesbury, (ANrHONY ASHLEY COoPER,) seventh 
EARL oF, an English philanthropist, the eldest son of 
the sixth Earl, was born in 1801. He was styled Lorp 
ASHLEY in his youth. He graduated at Oxford, as first 
class in classics, in 1822, and entered Parliamentin 1826. 
He procured the passage of the “Ten Hours’ Bill,” which 
requires that children in factories shall not work more 
than ten hours ina day. He distinguished himself as 
an advocate of the “Evangelical party” of the Anglican 
Church, and as a promoter of benevolent enterprises. 
At the death of his father, in 1851, he inherited the 
earldom. 
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Shaftesbury, (ANrHONy Cooprr,) third Ear or, 
a celebrated English writer, born in Jordon in 1671, 
was a grandson of the first Earl. He was educated by 
John Locke, the philosopher, who was a friend of his 
grandfather. According to a statement of the pupil 
himself, Locke “had the absolute direction of his educa- 
tion.” In 1693 he entered Parliament, where he acted 
with the Whigs. During a residence in Holland, to 
which he went in 1698, he became acquainted with 
Bayle and Leclerc. On the death of his father, in 1699, 
he passed into the House of Lords. He was a political 
friend of William ILI., who consulted him in important 
affairs, After the death of William (1705) he retired 
from public service. He published a “ Letter on Enthu- 
siasm,” (1708,) ‘* Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody,” 
{1709,) and “Sensus Communis, or Essay on Wit and 
Humour,” (1709.) His style as a writer was greatly ad- 
mired, though it is wanting in ease and simplicity. He 
died at Naples in February, 1713, leaving one son, An- 
thony. His collected works were published in 1713, 
under the title of ‘‘ Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times.” Leibnitz warmly applauded his 
“Characteristics.” ‘* His fine genius and generous spirit,” 
says Sir J. Mackintosh, “shine through his writings ; 
but their lustre is often dimmed by peculiarities, and, it 
must be said, by affectations, which are peculiarly fatal to 
the permanence of fame.” ‘Referring to his ‘*-Moralists,” 
the same critic says, ‘“‘ Perhaps there is scarcely any 
composition in our language more. lofty in its moral and 
religious sentiments and more exquisitely elegant and 
musical in its diction... . ‘The Inquiry concerning 
Virtue’ is nearly exempt from the faulty peculiarities of 
the author; the method is perfect, the reasoning just, 
the style precise and clear... . This production is un- 
guestionably entitled to a place in the first rank of 
English tracts on moral philosophy. It contains more 
intimations of an original and important nature on the 
theory of ethics than perhaps any preceding work of 
modern times. His demonstration of the utility of vir- 
tue to the individual far surpasses all attempts of the 
same nature,—being founded not on a calculation of 
outward advantages or inconveniences, alike uncer- 
tain, precarious, and degrading, but on the unshaken 
foundation of the delight which is of the very essence 
of social affection and virtuous sentiment, ... on the 
all-important truth that to love is to be happy and to 
hate is to be miserable, that affection is its own reward 
and ill will its own punishment.... The relation of 
religion to morality, as far as it can be discovered by 
human reason, was never more justly or more beauti- 
fully stated.” (See ‘General View of the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy.”) 

SHAH, shah, a Persian word, signifying “ king,” and 
forming part of the name or title of many Oriental sove- 
reigns; as, SHAH ABBAS, ze. “King Abbas,” Napir 
SHAH, “ wonderful king,” etc. 

Shah-Alam, shah 4’lam, (“King of the World,”) 
written also Schah-Alam (-Alem or -Alim) and 
Shah-Alum, (or -Allum,) sometimes called Bahadur 
Shah, ba-ha’/dd6r shah, (‘Brave King,”) a son of 
Aurung-Zeb, Emperor of India, whom he succeeded in 
1707. He died in 1712, while carrying on a war against 
the Sikhs. 

Shah-Alam (or Schah-Alem) IT. ascended the 
throne of India in 1759. In order to strengthen his 
authority over his empire, he had recourse to the British, 
to whom he gave a grant of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
in return for the city and district of Allahabad which 
they assigned him. Died in 1806. 

Shah-Jehan or Shahjehan, shah je-han’, written 
also Shah-Jahan and Schah- (or Chah-) Djehan, 
(“King of the World,”) the fifth Mogul Emperor of 
India, the son of Jehan-Geer, whom he succeeded in 
1627. His reign was disturbed by the rebellion of his 
sons, one of whom, the famous Aurung-Zeb, put to death 
two of his brothers and deposed his father. He died in 
1666 at Agra, where a large establishment had been 
granted him. The court of Shah-Jehan was celebrated 
for its splendour. The “peacock throne,” formed of 
jewels valued at £6,500,000, was constructed by him. 
He also founded the city of Shah Jehanabad, or New 


Delhi, and erected many magnificent public buildings, 
among .which the Taj-Mahal, a mausoleum, erected in 
honour of his favourite wife, called Taj-Mahal, (“the 
Crown of the Palace,”) near Agra, is justly regarded 
as one of the wonders of the world, and, in the opin- 
ion of several competent judges, is the most elegant 
and splendid edifice on the globe. It is said to have 
cost—in a country where almost every kind of labour 
is marvellously cheap—not less than sixty millions 
of dollars. 

Shah-Rokh-Behadur, shah rok be-h4/dd6r, or 
Shah-Rokh-Meerza, a son of Tamerlane, succeeded 
him on the throne in 1405. He rebuilt the fortress of 
the city of Herat, and constructed other public edifices. 
Died about 1450. 

Shah-Teman, shah te-man’, or Shah-Temaun, 
(“King of the Age,’’) succeeded his father, Timoor Shah, 
as King of Cabul and Afghanistan in 1793. 

Shaiva. See Sativa. 

Shakhovsky or Schachowski, sh4-Kov’ske, 
(ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVITCH,) PRINCE, a celebrated 
Russian dramatist, born in the government of Smolensk 
in 1777. Among his numerous and popular works may 
be named his “ Aristophanes,” a comedy, and “‘ A Lesson 
to Coquettes.” Died in 1846. : 

Shakespear, shak’speer, (JOHN,) an English Orien- 
talist, born at Lount, Leicestershire, in 1774. He was 
professor of Hindostanee at the Royal Military College, 
and published, among other works, an excellent ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Hindustani Language,” (1817,) and a 
‘“Grammar of the Hindustani Language,” (6th edition, 
1855, Svo.) Died in 1858. 

Shakspeare or Shakespeare,* shak’speer, (WIL- 
LIAM,) the greatest dramatic genius that ever lived, 
was born at Stratford-upon-Avon in April, (probably 
on the 23d,) 1564. His father, John Shakspeare, was a 
glover. His mother’s maiden-name was Mary Arden; 
she belonged to a respectable and ancient family of 
Warwickshire. William was the eldest of four brothers ; 
he had four sisters, two of whom were older and two 
younger than himself. The materials for writing the 
life of Shakspeare are extremely meagre. Of his child- 
hood, after his christening, (which took place on the 
26th of April,) and his early youth, we know absolutely 
nothing. It is certain, however, that he was married in 
his ‘nineteenth year to Anne Hathaway. He appears 
soon after his marriage to have gone to London, where 
he followed the profession of an actor, and, if Aubrey’s 
statement may be trusted, he ‘‘ did act exceedingly well.” 
There is a pretty generally received tradition that he 
fled from Warwickshire in consequence of having been 
detected in deer-stealing. Rowe, in his Life of Shak- 
speare, relates the story as follows: “He had, by a 
misfortune common enough to young fellows, fallen into 
ill company; and amongst them some that made a fre- 
quent practice of deer-stealing engaged him with them 
more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this 
he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, 
somewhat too severely; and in order to revenge that ill 
usage, he made a ballad upon him. And though this, 
probably the first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is 
said to have been so very bitter that it redoubled the 
prosecution against him, to that degree that he was 
obliged to leave his business and family in Warwickshire 
for some time, and shelter himself in London.” It 
seems very probable that the passage in the first scene 
of the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” in which the ‘‘luces” 
(or “louses”) on Justice Shallow’s coat are spoken of, 
was intended as a hit at Sir Thomas Lucy. A similar 
play upon the name of Lucy occurs in a coarse ballad 
which tradition ascribes to Shakspeare. After having 
taken up his abode in London, he appears to have acted 
by turns at the Globe and at Blackfriars’ Theatre. 

Speaking of Shakspeare soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don, Rowe says, ‘“‘ He was received into the company 
then in being, at first in a very mean rank; but his ad- 
mirable wit, and the natural turn of it to the stage, soon 


* Respecting the spelling of this name, see ALLIBONE’Ss “‘ Diction- 
ary of Authors.” 
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distinguished him, if not as an extraordinary actor, yet 
as an excellent writer. His name is printed, as the 
custom was in those times, amongst those of the other 
players, before some old plays, but without any particu- 
lar account of what sort of parts he used to play; and, 
though I have inquired, I could never meet with any 
further account of him this way than that theetop of his 
performance was the ghost in his own ‘ Hamlet.’” 

It is not known when Shakspeare first began to write 
plays, or which he wrote first. ‘“ He began early,” says 
Aubrey, “to make essays at dramatic poetry, which at 
that time was very low, and his plays took well.” In 
his dedication of ‘* Venus and Adonis,” which appeared 
in 1593, Shakspeare calls this poem the first heir of his 
zvention. It is, however, not impossible that he might 
have commenced the work many years earlier. His first 
published play appeared in 1594, the same year that his 
“Lucrece” was given to the world. From this time 
there is reason to suppose that, although he may have 
continued to act occasionally, his principal attention was 
directed to the composition of his dramas ; since, accord- 
ing to Meres, he had written the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” “Comedy of Errors,” ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” 
*Love’s Labour’s Won,” (ze. perhaps, “ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,”) “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Mer- 
Ehant sof miVenice,;weeRichards ,,”?. “Richard Il.” 
“Henry IV.,” “King John,” “Titus Andronicus,” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” before the end of 1598. 

There is much evidence to show that the genius of 
Shakspeare was greatly admired by his contemporaries. 
The Earl of Southampton was so captivated with his 
accomplishments that “he gave him a thousand pounds 
to enable him to go through with a purchase which he 
heard he hada mind to.” (Rowe’s “ Life of Shakspeare.”’) 
In order properly to appreciate the munificence of this 
gift, it should be borne in mind that a thousand pounds 
at that day was, in all probability, equal to five or six 
thousand at the present time, if not more. The poet 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton his earliest works, 
—‘* Venus and Adonis,” and “ Lucrece.” In the dedica- 
tion of the latter, he says, among other things, “The 
love I dedicate to your lordship is without end.” 

In 1596 Shakspeare lost his only son. In 1598 he 
became acquainted with Ben Jonson, as Rowe tells us, 
in the following manner: “Jonson, who was at that 
time altogether unknown to the world, had offered one 
of his plays to the players in order to have it acted, and 
the persons into whose hands it was put, after turning it 
carelessly and superciliously over, were just upon return- 
ing to him an ill-natured answer, that it would be of no 
use to their company, when Shakspeare luckily cast his 
eye upon it, and found something so well in it as to 
engage him first to read it through, and afterwards to 
recommend Mr. Jonson and his writings to the public. 
After this they were professed friends.” The play 
referred to was “Every Man in his Humour.” If any- 
thing could be wanting to the honour thus conferred 
upon Jonson’s play by the approbation of the greatest 
dramatic genius the world ever saw, it was surely sup- 
plied in the fact that Shakspeare himself was one of the 


‘actors in the piece which he had already recommended 


to the public. 

The great dramatist appears to have enjoyed a large 
measure of the favour of his sovereigns, Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James I. ‘Besides the advantages of his 
wit,” says Rowe, ‘he was in himself a good-natured 
man, of great sweetness in his manners, and a most 
agreeable companion. . . . Queen Elizabeth had several 
of his plays acted before her, and without doubt gave 
him many gracious marks of her favour. . . . She was 
so well pleased with that character of Falstaff, in the 
two parts of ‘Henry IV.,’ that she commanded him to 
continue it for one play more, and to show him in love.” 
This is said to have been the occasion of his writing 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” It is stated that 
King James I., who was fond of dramatic exhibitions, 
had six of Shakspeare’s plays acted before him at White- 
hall between the beginning of November, 1604, and the 
end of March, 1605, and that the monarch, as a mark 
of his particular favour, wrote the poet a letter with his 
own hand. 


Shakspeare had lost his father in 1601. In 1607 his 
daughter Susanna was married to Dr. Hall, a highly 
respectable physician of Warwickshire. In the year 
following, his mother died. The great poet passed, it is 
said, the last years of his life in his native Stratford in 
honour and affluence. One writer (the Rev. John Ward, 
Vicar of Stratford) says he had heard that ‘‘in his elder 
days he lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with 
two plays every year; and for it had an allowance so 
large that he spent at the rate of £1000 a year.” He 
closed his earthly career on the 23d of April, (supposed 
to be the anniversary of his birth,) 1616, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

In regard to Shakspeare’s intellectual and moral 
attributes, we have far less difficulty in coming at the 
truth, than we meet with in seeking to trace the events 
of his life. Respecting his mental endowments, indeed, 
the data furnished by-his dramas, added to the testimony 
of Jonson and other writers living at or near his time, 
would seem to be ample and explicit. We are warranted 
in inferring from his writings that he was, as Rowe in- 
forms us, not merely a “good-natured” man, and “of a 
free and open nature,” as we are told by Jonson, but 
that he was of an extremely generous and forgiving dis- 
position. In his imaginative dramas (in which he was 
under no obligation to follow the facts of history) he 
shows a disinclination to treat with severity even the 
most flagrant offences. Thus, for example, in “ The Tem- 
pest,” Prospero, as it appears, not only freely pardons 
Alonzo and Antonio, by whom he had been expelled 
from his dukedom, but the monster Caliban, though 
detected in an attempt to take the life of his master, is 
let off with a very slight punishment. A similar example 
of clemency occurs in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
in which Valentine, after freely forgiving Proteus, who 
had been the author of all his calamities, uses these 
words : 

*“ Who by repentance is not satisfied, 
Is nor of heaven nor earth.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable instance is found in 
“ Cymbeline,” the plot of which is from Boccaccio. The 
Italian novelist makes the wretch, who has so cruelly 
destroyed the reputation of a lovely and innocent lady, 
expiate his crime at last bya death of lingering torture.* 
Shakspeare, while taking many other of the leading 
incidents of his plot from the Italian story, changes the 
issue entirely. When Iachimo kneels beseeching Post- 
humus to take his life, the latter replies, 

“*Kneel not to me; 
The power that I have on you, is to SPARE YOU; 
The malice towards you, to FORGIVE YOU.” 

We have no means of determining the exact order 
in which Shakspeare composed his different plays. To 
those already mentioned, on the authority of Meres, 
as having been produced before 1598, we may add the 
second and third parts of ‘ Henry VL.,” published pre- 
viously to 1596. It is probable that “Taming of the 
Shrew,” the “ Twelfth Night,” “ Hamlet,” (as first writ- 
ten,) ‘Henry V.,” “‘Much Ado about Nothing,” and 
the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor” were composed before 
1600. His other dramas are as follows: ‘¢ King Lear,” 
“Macbeth,” “Timon of Athens,” “ Hamlet,” (altered 
and enlarged,) ‘‘Cymbeline,” ‘The Winter’s Tale,” 
“The Tempest,” ‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” ‘Julius Ceesar,” “Troilus and Cressida,” 
“ Coriolanus,” (and “Pericles, Prince of Tyre.”) Of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies, ‘‘Macheth,” “King Lear,” 
‘‘Othello,” “Hamlet,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” are 
especially remarkable for the power with which the 
mightiest passions of the human soul are portrayed. 
But he was scarcely, if at all, less successful in comedy. 
Of the character of Falstaff in ‘‘ Henry the Fourth,” it 
is not too much to say that there is nothing superior to 
it in the whole range of comedy, ancient or modern. 
Among his best comic pieces may also be mentioned 
“Twelfth Night,” “ Much Ado about Nothing,” “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and “ Taming of the Shrew.” Of Shakspeare’s 
dramas which cannot properly be classed under the 


* See Giornata II., Novella IX. 
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head either of comedy or tragedy, “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “The Tempest,” and “As You Like It” are 
perhaps the most admirable. Two of the plays com- 
monly printed with Shakspeare’s works are believed by 
a large majority of the best critics not to be his, viz. : 
“Titus Andronicus” and ‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” 
In “Titus Andronicus,” both the thoughts and the style 
seem very unlike and inferior to Shakspeare’s. The 
same is true, though perhaps not in the same degree, of 
“Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” Some passages in both 
plays may probably have been retouched by the great 
dramatist, and thus his name may have become asso- 
ciated with them. 

Shakspeare appears to have taken the plots of his 
plays, for the most part, from other writers, making little 
or no change in the general conduct Of the story, but 
exhibiting the different dramatis persone, and their end- 
less variety of character, with that inimitable grace and 
power which are so peculiarly his own. His _ historical 
dramas, generally speaking, correspond very exactly, in 
regard to the principal persons and events, to the actual 
histories from which they are derived. There is the 
same exact conformity in some of his plays which are 
not properly historical. Thus, ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” taken from the ‘“ Decameron,” (Giornata IIL., 
Novella IX.,) not only follows the plot of the story as 
related by Boccaccio, but even the names of the chief 
personages are the same, with such modifications only 
as the difference of the languages requires. 

“Tf ever any author,” says Pope, “ deserved the name 
of an original, it was Shakspeare.” ‘‘ He is not so much 
an imitator as an instrument of nature; and it is not so 
just to say that he speaks from her, as that she speaks 
through him. His characters are so much nature her- 
self, that it is a sort of injury to call them by so distant 
a name as copies of her.” 

“ Widely excelling,” says Warburton, “in the know- 
ledge of human nature, he hath given to his infinitely 
varied pictures of it such truth of design, such force of 
drawing, such beauty of colouring, as was hardly ever 
equalled by any writer, whether his aim was the use, or 
only the entertainment, of mankind.” 

“ Never, perhaps,” says Schlegel, the great German 
critic, ““was there so comprehensive a talent for the 
delineation of character as Shakspeare’s. It not only 
grasps the diversities of rank, sex, and age down to the 
dawnings of infancy, not only do the king and the beg- 
gar, the hero and the pickpocket, the sage and the idiot, 
speak and act with equal truth, but he opens the gates 
of the magical world of spirits, calls up the midnight 
ghost, peoples the air with sportive fancies and sylphs ; 
and these beings existing only in the imagination pos- 
sess such truth and consistency that, even when deformed 
monsters like Caliban, he extorts the conviction that if 
there should be such beings they would so conduct 
themselves.” The following observation, by the same 
writer, is not less strikingly just than the foregoing: “If 
Shakspeare deserves our admiration for his characters, 
he is equally deserving of it for his exhibition of passion, 
taking this word in its widest signification, as including 
every mental condition, every tone from indifference or 
familiar mirth to the wildest rage and despair.” 

“Of all poets,” says Lessing, “perhaps he alone has 
portrayed the mental diseases, melancholy, delirium, 
Junacy, with such wonderful and in every respect definite 
tiuth, that the physician may enrich his observations 
from them in the same manner as from real cases.” 

But, among all the critics who have treated of the 
merits of Shakspeare, none has portrayed his character- 
istics as a poet more admirably than Dryden: 

“ He was the man who, of all modern and perhaps 
ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 
soul: all the images of nature were still present to him, 
and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily: when 
he describes anything, you more than see it,—you feel it 
too. Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, 
give him the greater commendation: he was naturally 
learned; he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature,—he looked inwards and found her there. Ican- 
not say he is everywhere alike. . . . But he is always 
great when some great occasion is presented to him; no 


man can say he had a fit subject for his wit and did not 
then raise himself as high above the rest of poets 


“Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.’ ’* 


From the data, imperfect as they are, which we pos- 
sess concerning the life of Shakspeare, we seem war- 
ranted in inferring that his scholastic education must 
have beef extremely defective. This inference is sup- 
ported by the direct testimony of Ben Jonson, who says 
that Shakspeare had “small Latin and less Greek.” 
That one with so little opportunities of learning should 
have exhibited not merely a wonderful mastery of the 
human heart, with its infinitely complex affections and 
motives, but also a familiar acquaintance with many of 
the operations of external nature, and, what is perhaps 
still more remarkable, with some of the nicest points of 
English law, has to not a few appeared strange and 
inexplicable, if not absolutely incredible. In attempting 
to solve the difficulty, some have adopted the extraor- 
dinary hypothesis that the dramas going under the name 
of Shakspeare must have been written by some other 
person. The Jate Delia Bacon appears to have been the 
first to start this hypothesis. She publicly announced the 
idea in an article published in ‘“ Putnam’s Magazine” 
for January, 1856. In the following year appeared her 
“Philosophy of the Plays of Shakspeare unfolded,” in 
which she states in full her reasons for believing that 
Lord Bacon was the true “Shakspeare.”’ Since then, 
Mr. Nathaniel Holmes, late of Saint Louis, Missouri, 
now professor of law at Harvard, availing himself of 
the suggestion given by Miss Bacon, but taking a some- 
what different view of the question, has published a 
well-written and highly readable book entitled ‘The 
Authorship of Shakspeare,” in which he sets forth with 
elaborate ingenuity the various arguments against the 
claims of William Shakspeare and in favour of those of 
Lord Bacon. 

Here is not the place to enter into a particular con- 
sideration of this question. We may, however, observe 
that Mr. Holmes adduces as by far his strongest argu- 
ment the great number of coincidences which are found 
to exist between the ideas and expressions of Shak- 
speare and those occurring in the works of Bacon, 
(or,’as he states it, “that general, inwrought, and all- 
pervading identity which is found in these writings ;”) a 
very large proportion of these coincidences or proofs of 
identity being, as it seems to us, just such as might by dili- 
gent search be discovered in the voluminous works of any 
two authors living in the same age and writing ona great 
variety of subjects: though some of them are clearly the 
creation of the writer’s fancy, as when, in pointing out the 
similarity between the leading ideas of ‘The Tempest” 
and those of the “‘ New Atlantis” of Bacon, he says, ‘“ Like 
the island of Atlantis, Prospero’s isle is situated afar 
off in the midst of the ocean, somewhere near the ‘still- 
vexed Bermoothes.’” Now, this supposition is not 
improbable merely,—it is simply impossible. For, in 
the first place, there is not the slightest intimation in 
the words of the poet of Prospero and his daughter 
having made a long voyage in ‘the rotten carcass of a 
boat” without tackle, sail, or mast; on the contrary, 
the inevitable inference is that it was a very short one; 
and, in the second place, it was clearly impossible that 
the brief storm which wrecked the king and his com- 
panions on their return from Tunis to Naples, could 
have carried their fleet not only out of the Mediter- 
ranean through the Straits of Gibraltar, but more than 
half-way across the Atlantic. (See “The Tempest,” Act 
I. Scene 2, and Act II. Scene 1.) Add to this that 
Bacon distinctly and repeatedly tells us that the New 
Atlantis was in the ‘South Sea,” and not in the At- 
lantic Ocean, 

But were Bacon’s claims to the authorship of Shak 
speare’s dramas a hundred times stronger than they are, 
they could scarcely outweigh the direct and uniform 
testimony of the contemporaries of those illustrious 
men. Can it be believed that Ben Jonson, who was 
personally and, as it appears, intimately acquainted with 
Shakspeare, would have spoken of him in the manner 


* Literally, “As the cypresses are wont [to raise themselves] 
-) . - » “ ] I )) 
among the pliant viburnums.”’ (See Virait, ‘‘ Eclogue I. 
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that he has done had he been a mere man of straw, 
whose only use was to conceal from public view the 
greatest genius the world had ever known? For, in 
addition to these well-known lines,— 


**To draw no envy, Shakspeare, on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy book and fame ; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 

As neither Man nor Muse can praise too much, 

* * * x * * * 

Triumph, my Britain ! thou hast one to show 

To whom all scenes* of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

* * * * * * 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines; 

Which were so richly spun and woven so fit, 

As sitice she will vouchsafe no other wit.” 
—Written in the Folio edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, published in 
1623,— 


Jonson says, in another place, “I loved the man, and do 
honour his memory—on this side idolatry —as much as 
any. He was indeed honest and of an open and free 
nature, had an excellent phantasy, [fancy,] brave notions, 
and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that fa- 


cility that sometimes it was necessary that he should be | 


stopped.” How strikingly descriptive is this of Shak- 
speare’s most remarkable peculiarity! It is this excess- 
ive “facility” or exuberance of expression, joined with 
his ‘excellent phantasy,” which perhaps more than any 
other quality distinguishes him above all other writers, 
ancient or modern. Or are we to suppose that Jonson 
was in the secret, and composed this lying eulogy of 
Shakspeare for the express purpose of deceiving pos- 
terity, and also that the poet Spenser, Mr. Meres, the Earl 
of Southampton, the queen, the managers of the thea- 
tres, besides many others, (see the conversation, reported 
by Rowe, between Ben Jonson and Sir John Suckling, 
Sir William D’Avenant, and others,) were all in the same 
conspiracy, and kept the secret so faithfully that not a 
line or a word tending to expose the stupendous decep- 
tion has come down to us? But this is not all; the new 
hypothesis would require us to believe not merely that, 
in all the works that go under his name, Bacon was at 
the pains to curb and repress that ‘excellent phantasy” 
and wonderful “ facility” of expression, and to exhibit 
them in his dramatic writings only, but that he pur- 
posely affected ignorance about things with which he 
must have been perfectly acquainted, as, for example, 
when he makes Cassius (in “Julius Czesar”) speak 
of the “eternal devil,”t when he gives the names of 
Bottom, Quince, Snug, and Snout (in ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”) to Athenian mechanics, or when (in 
“ Winter’s Tale”) he represents Bohemia as a maritime 
kingdom ! 

There might be good reasons why Bacon should not 
wish to be known as a dramatic writer in the early 
part of his career, when he was aspiring to the highest 
honours in the state; but it is inconceivable that he 
should have taken such extraordinary pains to keep the 
secret of his poetic genius from posterity. But the 
advocates of the new hypothesis lose sight of the most 
essential point of all. The great wonder is not that a 
man without learning should have written such plays 
as those which go under the name of Shakspeare: the 
wonder is that azy man should have written them, The 
works of a great genius must always seem marvellous in 
our eyes; and, if the genius be transcendent, the con- 
templation of its productions must fill us with a sort of 
bewildering astonishment. It would, however, be still 
more miraculous if it could be proved that Bacon, and 
not Shakspeare, had written those wonderful dramas ; 
for examples have repeatedly occurred of men in whom 
a-rare genius has supplied the want of almost every 
external advantage, but no well-authenticated instance 
can be found in the whole history of the human intel- 
lect, of one and the same man belonging to the highest 
rank of philosophers and the highest rank of poets. 
Nor can a single example be cited of any one author 


* 7.e. all the ‘‘ Stages”’ of Europe. 

+ The reader need scarcely be told that not only the word “devil,” 
(diabolus,) but all idea of a devil, as understood in modern times, was 
wholly unknown to the Romans before the Christian era. 


writing in two styles so totally different as those of 
Bacon and Shakspeare. 

See Matong, ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare,’’ 1821; N. Drakes, ‘‘ Shak- 
speare and his Times,” 2 vols., 1817; CHARLES Knicut, ‘‘ Shak- 
spere; a Biography,” 1845; J. O. HALtiwe t, ‘‘ New Life of W. 
Shakespeare,’’ 1847; Grorc G. Gervinus, ‘‘Shakespeare,”’ 4 vols., 
1849-50; R. G. WHITE, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of W. Shakespeare,” 
1865; W. Hazuirr, “Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” 1817; 
Guizot, ‘‘Shakspere et son Temps,” 1851; RICHARD FARMER, 
“Essays on the Learning of Shakespeare,” 1767; J. Brirron, 
“Remarks on the Life and Writings of Shakespeare,’ 1814; FRANZ 
Horn, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Schauspiele erlautert,’’ 5 vols., 1822-31; J. 
P. Corurer, “Life of Shakespeare,’”’ 1841; J. Meyer, ‘‘ Leben 
Shakespeare’s,”’ 1825; S. T. CoLeripGs, ‘‘ Notes and Lectures on 
Shakespeare,” etc., 2 vols., 1849; S. Nett, ‘‘ Critical Biography of 
Shakespeare,” 1861; P. Castes, ‘‘ Etudes sur Shakspere,” 1852; 
Vicror Hueo, “ William Shakespeare,’ 1864; A. Dycn, “ Life of 
Shakespeare,” 1857; A. SxorroweE, “‘ Life of Shakespeare,”’ 1824; 
R. Woe ter, “ Life of Shakespeare,’’ 1806 ; JosepH Hunter, ‘“* New 
Illustrations of the Life of Shakespeare,’’ 2 vols., 1845; F. Douce, 
“Tllustrations of Shakespeare and of Ancient Manners,” 2 vols., 
1807; J. J. Escnenpura, ‘‘ Ueber W. Shakespeare,” 1787; Na- 
THANIEL Drake, ‘‘ Memorials of Shakspeare, or Sketches of his 
Character and Genius,” 1828; CHarves Kwnicurt, “Studies and [1- 
lustrations of Shakspere,”’ etc., r850; Hupson, ‘‘ Lectures on Shake- 
speare,’’ 1848; HaGperG, ‘‘Shakspeare och Skalderna,’’ Lund, 
1848; N. Detius, ‘‘Der Mythus von W. Shakspeare,” 1851; DE 
Quincey, “ Life of Shakspeare,’’ in the ‘‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” 
republished in his works, vol. xv.; HALLAM, ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe ;’”? A. W. von ScHLEGEL, ‘‘ Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art and Literature,” (translated into English by JoHN BLAck, 


1815 ;) Str WALTER Scorrt, ‘‘ Essay on the Drama;” ‘ Biographia 


Dramatica;’? Cipser, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets; article, by Lorp 
Jerrrey, in the ‘Edinburgh Review” for August, 1817; ‘“‘ Shake- 
speariana: a List of Works illustrative of the Life and Writings of 
Shakespeare,” etc., by J. O. HaLtiwe tt, 1867; Mary CowpEN 
Ciarkg, ‘‘Complete Concordance to Shakspeare,” 1844-45; Dr. 
Jounson, Preface to his edition of Shakespeare, 1765; also the 
excellent and elaborate article on Shakspeare in ALLIBONE’S ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors.” 

Shaller, sh4l/Jer, (Lupwic,) a German sculptor, born 
at Vienna in 1804. He worked at Munich for the King 
of Bavaria. 

Shal/lum, | Heb. pow] King of Israel, obtained the 
throne by killing Zachariah, in 770 B.c. He was assas- 
sinated by Menahem in the same year. 

See II. Kings xv. 

Shambhu. See Siva. \ 

Shamul, sh4-mool’, written also Samoul, a learned 
Jewish physician, born in Spain, was converted to Mo- 
hammedanism. He was the author of treatises on medi- 
cine, astronomy, and mathematics. Died about 1175. 

Shamyl or Schamy]l, sham/il, a famous Circassian 
chief, born at Himry in 1797, was a man of great energy. 
In religion he was a Mohammedan. He fought bravely 
against the Russian invaders in 1828 and the ensuing 
years. In 1834 he was chosen Imam of Circassia. He 
displayed much political as well as military ability in 
the long contest against Russia. Avoiding regular 
battles, he wasted the enemy by ambuscades, surprises, 
and partisan warfare. After a heroic defence against 
superior numbers, he surrendered about the end of 1859. 
From that time the emperor assigned him a residence 
(with a pension) at Kalooga, in Russia. Died in 1871. 

See Rounovsk, ‘‘Schamyl;” “‘Schamyl, the Sultan, Warrior, 
and Prophet of the Caucasus,”’ (translated from the German of Wac- 
NER and BopDENSTEDT, 1854;) ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for Feb- 
ruary, 1855; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for April, 1854; E. TExiEr, 
“Tes Hommes de la Guerre d’Orient: Schamyl,” 1854; Major 
Warner, ‘‘Schamyl, le Prophéte du Caucase,’’ 1854; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Shanfaree or Schanfari, shan-fa/ree, an Arabic 
poet, who lived a short time before Mohammed, was 
the author of a poem called ‘“ Lamayat el-Arab,’’ which 
is admired for richness of imagery. A French version 
of it was published by Silvestre de Sacy in 1806. 

Shao-Hao or Chao-Hao, sha’o ha’o, almost shéw- 
hdéw’, second Emperor of China, was the son of Hoang- 
Tee, whom he succeeded in 2597 8.c._ He is censured 
for having tolerated the rise and progress of idolatry in 
his reign, from a lack of firmness and energy. He died, 
it is said, after a reign of eighty-four years. 

See Pauruier, “‘ Chine.”’ 

Shao-Kang or Chao-Kang, shia’o kang, a Chinese 
emperor, supposed to have been born 2118 B.c., was the 
son of Tee-Siang, who was killed in battle the same year. 
A usurper then obtained the throne, and the young 
prince lived disguised as a shepherd until he was about 
forty years old. He raised an army, defeated the usurper, 
and reigned in peace until he died, at the age of sixty-one. 
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Shapoor or Shapur. See Sapor. 

Sharp, (ABRAHAM,) an English mathematician and 
mechanist, born near Bradford in 1651. He became an 
assistant to Flamsteed, royal astronomer, about 1688. 
He graduated, with extraordinary accuracy, a mural 
quadrant or sector for the Observatory of Greenwich, 
and calculated excellent logarithmic tables. Died in 1742. 

Sharp, (DANIEL,) D.D., a Baptist divine, born at 
Huddersfield, England, in 1783. He became pastor of 
a church at Boston in 1812, and subsequently one of 
the editors of the “American Baptist Magazine.” He 
published a number of sermons, etc. Died in 1853. 

Sharp, (GRANVILLE,) an eminent English philanthro- 
pist, born in Durham in 1734, was a son of Dr. Thomas 
Sharp, noticed below. He early distinguished himself 
by his earnest opposition to negro slavery, and published 
in 1769 “A Representation of the Injustice and Danger- 
ous Tendency of tolerating Slavery in England,” etc. 
About the same time, having met with a negro named 
Somerset, who, being ill, had been turned into the 
streets of London by his master, he took him under his 
care, and, on his recovery, procured him employment. 
Two years after, Somerset was claimed by his former 
owner; but, the case being brought before the lord 
mayor on the application of Sharp, it was decided 
against the master, who, however, insisted upon retain- 
ing his slave. After a trial before the court of king’s 
bench in 1772, it was finally decided that a slave could 
not be held in England. Granville Sharp was one of 
the originators of the Association for the Abolition of 
Negro Slavery, and took a prominent part in founding 
the colony of Sierra Leone, in Africa. He published, 
besides numerous treatises against slavery, a “ Declara- 
tion of the People’s Natural Rights to a Share in the 
Legislature,” etc., (1778,) ‘‘ Remarks on the Prophecies,” 
and “Remarks on the Uses of the Definitive Article in 
the Greek Testament.” Died in 1813. 

See Prince Hoare, “Memoirs of Granville Sharp,” 1810; 
CHARLES Stuart, “‘ Memoirs of G. Sharp,’’ New York, 1836. 

Sharp, (JAMEs,) a Scottish prelate, born in 1618, 
studied at the University of Aberdeen, and was after- 
wards professor of philosophy in Saint Leonard’s Col- 
lege, at Saint Andrew’s. In 1660 he was sent by several 
leading Presbyterians as their representative to General 
Monk, and, after a conference with Charles II. at Breda, 
went over to the Church of England. He was rewarded 
for his apostasy by being created Archbishop of Saint 
Andrew’s, and obtaining other distinctions. In 1679, 
while travelling from Kennoway to Saint Andrew’s, he 
was assassinated by a party of Presbyterians, who were 
lying in wait for another person. 

See Hume, ‘ History of England;” CuHampers, “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Sharp, (JOHN,) a learned English prelate, born in 
Yorkshire in 1644. He graduated at Oxford in 1669, 
became Dean of Norwich in 1681, and was subsequently 
chaplain to Charles II. and his successor, James II. 
Having given great offence to the latter by a sermon 
which he preached against popery, he was suspended 
for atime from his functions. In 1689 he succeeded 
Tillotson as Dean of Canterbury, and was created Arch- 
bishop of York in 1691. He died in 1714, leaving 
numerous sermons, often reprinted. 

: See ‘Life of Archbishop Sharp,” by his son, THomas SHarp, 
18209. 

Sharp, (RICHARD,) an English Zéttérateur and Whig 
member of Parliament, born about 1759, obtained the 
sobriquet of ‘Conversation Sharp,” from his extra- 
ordinary colloquial powers. He published “ Letters 
and Essays in Prose and Verse.” Died in 1835. 

Sharp, (THOMAS,) a son of John Sharp, Archbishop 
of York, was born about 1693. He rose through several 
preferments to be Archdeacon of Northumberland and 
prebendary of Durham. He published “ Discourses on 
the Hebrew Tongue,” and other works. Died in 1758. 

Sharp, (WILLIAM,) acelebrated English line-engraver, 
born in London about 1745. Among his master-pieces 
are the “ Virgin and Child,” after Carlo Dolce, “ Saint 
Cecilia,” after Domenichino, the portrait of John Hunter, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the “Sortie from Gibral- 
tar,” after Trumbull. Sharp was remarkable for his 


credulity, and became a dupe to the impostures of Joanna 
Southcott and other fanatics. Died in 1824. 

Sharpe, sharp, (DANIEL,) F.R.S., an English geolo- 
gist, born in London in 1806, was a nephew of Samuel 
Rogers the poet. He visited Portugal, and wrote several 
treatises on the geology of that country. Among his 
works are “Memoirs on the Silurian Rocks and Old 
Red Sandstone of Wales,” (1842-44.) Died in 1856. 

Sharpe, (GrREGoRY,) an English divine and Orien- 
talist, born in Yorkshire in 1713. He published ‘ Dis- 
sertations on the Origin of Languages and the Powers 
of Letters, with a Hebrew Lexicon,” ‘ Defence of Dr. 
Clarke against Leibnitz,” and other works. Died in 1771. 

Shar’pey, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish physician and phys- 
iologist, born at Arbroath. In 1837 he became professor 
of anatomy and physiology in University College, Edin- 
iburgh. He has contributed several valuable treatises to 
the “Cyclopzedia of Anatomy and Physiology.” 

Shars’wood, (GEORGE,) an eminent jurist, born in 
Philadelphia, July 7, 1810, graduated with the highest 
honours at the University of Pennsylvania in 1828. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1831, he became in 1845 associate 
judge, and in 1848 president judge, of the district court 
of the city and county of Philadelphia. He was after- 
wards elected one of the judges of the supreme court 
of the State, and was for many years professor of law 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Judge Sharswood’s 
legal writings enjoy the very highest character with the 
profession. His “Byles on Bills of Exchange” has 
been adopted as a text-book at Harvard. 

Shaw, (CuTHBERT,) an English poet, born in York- 
shire in 1738. He was the author of ‘Odes on the Four 
Seasons,” ‘“‘ Liberty,” ‘‘ The Race,” a satire, “‘ Address to 
a Nightingale,” and other poems. Died in 1771. 

Shaw, (GEorGE,) an English naturalist, born in Buck- 
inghamshire in 1751. Hestudied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and was afterwards appointed keeper of natural history 
at the British Museum. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1789. He wrote “ General Zoology, or 
Natural History,” (9 vols.,) ‘The Naturalist’s Miscel- 
Jany,” and other works. Died in 1813. 

See Cuvigr, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Monthly Review” for September and 
October, 1802, e¢ seg. 

Shaw, (Sir JAMrs,) a British merchant, born in Ayr- 
shire in 1764, became Jord mayor of London in 1805, and 
was afterwards a member of Parliament. Died_.in 1843. 

Shaw, (LEMUEL,) an able American jurist, born at 
Barnstable, Massachusetts, in 1781. He was many years 
a member of the State legislature, and in 1830 was ap- 
pointed chief justice of Massachusetts. He performed 
the duties of that office with great credit for thirty years, 
and resigned in 1860. His reported decisions have been 
published by Pickering, Cushing, and others. He died 
in Boston in 1861. 

Shaw, (PreTeER,) an English physician, edited Bacon’s 
“ Philosophical Works.” Died in 1763. 

Shaw, (RoBER?Y GouULD,) COLONEL, an American 
officer, born about 1836, was a son of Francis G. Shaw, 
of Staten Island. He commanded the first coloured 
regiment organized in a free State. He was killed in the 
assault on Fort Wagner, South Carolina, July, 1863. 

Shaw, (STEBBING,) an English divine, born in Staf- 
fordshire in 1762, wrote a “ History of Staffordshire,” 
“Tour in the West of England,” and ‘The Topogra- 
pher.” Died in 1802. 

Shaw, (THoMas,) an English divine and scholar, born 
at Kendal about 1692, became chaplain to the English 
factory at Algiers. He was afterwards appointed regius 
professor of Greek at Oxford, and elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He published ‘Travels or Obser- 
vations relating to Several Parts of Barbary and the 
Levant,” (1738.) Died in 1751. 

Shaw, (THomaAs Bupp,) an English writer, born in 
London in 1813. He became professor of English 
literature in the Imperial Lyceum of Saint Petersburg in 
1842. He published “Outlines of English Literature,” 
(1848,) and translated several Russian works into Eng- 
lish. Died in 1862. 

Shays, (DANIeEL,) an American soldier, born in 1740, 
was the leader of a rebellion which broke out in Massa- 
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chusetts in 1786 and was called by his name. The 
insurgents gave as reasons for their revolt the high taxes, 
tne extortions of the lawyers, etc. The rebellion was 
suppressed by an armed force in 1787. Died in 1825. 

Shea, sha, ? (DANIEL,) a distinguished Orientalist, 
born at Dublin in 1772, became professor at Haileybury 
College. He made a translation of Mirkhond’s “ His- 
tory of the Early Kings of Persia.” Died in 1836. 

Shea, sha, (JjonN AuGcustus,) an Irish poet, born in 
Cork about 1802, emigrated to New York in 1827. He 
wrote for several journals and magazines, and several 
volumes of poems. Died in 1845. 

Shebbeare, sheb-beer’, ? (JoHN,) an English phy- 
Sician and political writer, born in Devonshire in 1709, 
published “ Letters on the English Nation,” “ History 
of the Sumatrans,” a satire, and other works. Died in 
1788. 

Shee, (Sir MARTIN ARCHER,) a distinguished portrait- 
painter, born at Dublinin 1770. Having visited London 
in 1788, he acquired the friendship of Burke and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and became a student in the Royal 
Academy. He was elected an associate in 1798, and in 
1800 an Academician. Though inferior as an artist to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, he obtained extensive patronage 
among the aristocracy. In 1830 he succeeded Lawrence 
as president of the Royal Academy. Sir Martin was 
the author of “Rhymes on Art, or the Remonstrance of 
a Painter,” “‘ Alasco,” a tragedy, and other poems. Died 
in 1850. 

See ‘Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee,’’ by his son, 1860; “* Edin- 
burgh Review” for April, 1806. 

Sheep’shanks, (JOHN,) a collector of books and 
pictures, was a brother of Richard, noticed below. 
About 1857 he presented to the English nation his 
large collection of the pictures of British artists. Died 
in 1863. 

Sheepshanks, (Rev. RIcHArD,) F.R.S., an English 
astronomer, born at Leeds in 1794, inherited an easy 
fortune. He was ordained a priest, but devoted his time 
chiefly to science. He contributed to the “ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia” several articles on astronomical instruments, and 
aided Professor Airy in his operations with the pendulum 
in Cornwall. Having been appointed a member of a 
commission for the restoration of the standards of weight 
and measure, (which had been destroyed by fire,) he 
expended the labour of several years in determining the 
standard of measure. Died at Reading in 1855. 

Sheffield, (Joun.) See BuCKINGHAMSHIRE, DUKE 
OF. 
Sheil, sheel, (RIcHARD LALor,) a celebrated Irish 
orator and patriot, born at Dublin in 1793, studied at 
Trinity College, in his native city. As a member of the 
Catholic Association, he was active in promoting the 
election of Mr. O’Connell to Parliament for the county 
of Clare. Mr. Sheil was elected in 1829 to represent 
the borough of Milborne Port, and soon became con- 
spicuous for his brilliant eloquence. In 1832 he was 
returned to Parliament for the county of Tipperary. He 
became vice-president of the board of trade, and a 
member of the privy council, in 1839, was appointed 
master of the Mint under Lord Russell’s ministry in 
1846, and British minister at Florence in 1850. Mr. 
Sheil was the author of several popular dramas, and 
“Sketches of the Irish Bar.” Died at Florence in 1851. 

See M’Cutracu, “Memoirs of R. L. Sheil,” 1855; THomas 
McGee, ‘Sketches of O’Connell and his Friends ;’? ALLrBons, 
** Dictionary of Authors.’’ 

Shel’burne, (WILLIAM PErry,) EARL oF, and Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, an English statesman, born in 1737, 
was the second son of the Earl of Shelburne. He in- 
herited the earldom at the death of his father, in 1761, 
and was appointed president of the board of trade in 
1763. He opposed the measures by which the ministers 
endeavoured to coerce the American colonists, and soon 
resigned his office. He became a political friend of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who in 1766 appointed 
him secretary of state. In this office he had the direc- 
tion of the American colonies, and pursued a liberal or 
conciliatory policy; but he was counteracted by other 
members of the cabinet, and by the king. He was dis- 
missed from office in October, 1768, by the Duke of 
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Grafton, who had become prime minister. In conse- 
quence of this event Lord Chatham resigned. 

Lord Shelburne acquired a high reputation as a debater, 
and was distinguished for his political knowledge. He 
opposed the administration of Lord North on the most 
important questions, and after the death of Lord Chatham 
formed a political connection with Rockingham, who in 
March, 1782, succeeded Lord North as prime minister. 
Lord Shelburne was secretary of state in this ministry, 
which was dissolved by the death of its chief, and the 
favour of the king enabled him to become prime minister 
about July 1, 1782. During his administration Howe and 
Rodney gained decisive naval victories over the French, 
and a treaty of peace was negotiated which recognized 
the independence of the United States. He was driven 
from power by the coalition of Fox and Lord North, 
February, 1783, after which he never returned to office. 
In 1784 he received the title of Marquis of Lansdowne. 
He afterwards supported the ministry of Pitt, but op- 
posed the war against the French republic. He was a 
liberal patron of learned men, and had one of the finest 
private libraries in the kingdom. About 1765 he had 
married Sophia Carteret, a daughter of the Earl of Gran- 
ville. He died in May, 1805, leaving two sons, one of 
whom was an eminent statesman. (See LANSDOWNE, 
MARQUIS OF.) 

See BrouGuam, “Statesmen of the Time of George III. ;” 
“ Quarterly Review’’ for January, 1854. 

Shel’by, (IsAAc,) an American officer of the Revolu- 
tion, born near Hagerstown, Maryland, in 1750, became 
Governor of Kentucky in 1792, and again in 1812. He 
distinguished himself at the battle of King’s Mountain, 
1780. Died in 1826. 

See the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. i. 

Shel’don, (DAviID Newron,) D.D., an American 
divine, born at Suffield, Connecticut, in 1807, was origi- 
nally a Baptist, but subsequently became a Unitarian, 
He published a work entitled ‘Sin and Redemption.” 

Shel’don, (GILBERT,) an English prelate, born in 
Staffordshire in 1598. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, in 1620, and, having taken orders, rose through 
various preferments to be chaplain-in-ordinary to 
Charles I. On the accession of Charles II. he was made 
Bishop of London, (1660,) and in 1663 succeeded Juxon 
as Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Sheldon was distin- 
guished for his liberality and his extensive charities, and 
constructed, among other public works, the theatre at 
Oxford called by his name. Died in 1677. 

Shel/ley, (Percy Bysshe—bish,) an eminent Eng- 
lish poet, born at Field Place, near Horsham, in the 
county of Sussex, August 4, 1792. He was the eldest 
son of Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart. At the age of thir- 
teen he was sent to school at Eton, where his refusal to 
fag exposed him to the anger and persecution of the 
other boys. His painful experiences at this period con- 
tributed much, no doubt, to the development of that 
intense hatred of established wrong which afterwards 
became the ruling passion of his life. Shelley was early 
distinguished for his romantic and speculative turn of 
mind, as well as for a remarkable facility in the acquisi- 
tion of every kind of knowledge in which he took any 
interest. When he was about sixteen, he composed two 
romances, the one entitled “‘ Zastrozzi,” the other “ Saint 
Irvyne; or, The Rosicrucian.” In 1810 he went to 
Oxford, and was entered at University College. Here 
he published a small pamphlet on the necessity of athe- 
ism. The authorities, in consideration, it would seem, 
of Shelley’s youth and peculiar character, at first resolved 
to take no notice of it. But this did not satisfy the 
young enthusiast : “so he sent,” says De Quincey, ‘his 
pamphlet, with five-and-twenty separate letters, addressed 
to the five-and-twenty heads of colleges, courteously 
inviting all and every of them to notify, at his earliest 
convenience, his adhesion to the enclosed unanswerable 
arguments for atheism.” Thereupon he was summoned 
before the master and some of the Fellows of the col- 
lege, and, as he could not deny that he was the author 
of the pamphlet, he was expelled. Shelley and some 
of his friends have bitterly complained of his expulsion, 
as an act of injustice and cruelty; but it is difficult to see, 
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if De Quincey’s account of the transaction be correct, 
how he could with any propriety have been treated with 
greater lenity than was shown him on that occasion. As 
he refused to make any concessions, his father also 
rejected him, and forbade his appearance at Field Place. 
Shelley then went to London, where he composed 
“Queen Mab,” which, however, he did not publish, but 
only distributed a few copies of it among his friends. 
While in London, money is said to have been furnished 
for his support by his sisters, who employed one of their 
school-mates, Harriet Westbrook, (the daughter of a re- 
tired hotel-keeper,) as the medium of communication with 
their brother. After a very short acquaintance, Shelley 
eloped with Miss Westbrook, and married her at Gretna 
Green in August, 1811. They soon discovered that they 
were not suited to each other, and in 1813 they separated, 
it is said, by mutual consent. The next year Shelley 
visited the continent in company with Miss Mary God- 
win, (a daughter of William Godwin and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft,) who all considered marriage a useless or 
tyrannical institution. In 1816 he learned that his wife 
had dr wned herself. His sorrow, perhaps not unmin- 
gled with remorse, is said to have rendered him for a 
time almost insane. But the same year he was formally 
married to Miss Godwin, and settled at or near Marlow, 
in Buckinghamshire. His first wife had borne him two 
children, of whom he now claimed the custody, but 
their grandfather, Mr. Westbrook, refused to give them 
up. This led to a suit in chancery; and in March, 
1817, Lord Eldon gave his decision, that, on account of 
Shelley’s demoralizing and atheistical opinions, he was 
unfit to have charge of the children, who were, accord- 
ingly, committed to the care of Mr. Westbrook. 

While at Marlow, in 1817, Shelley wrote the ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,” the longest of all his poems, and the one in 
which he has most fully developed his political senti- 
ments and his peculiar views respecting the regenera- 
tion of society. It abounds in passages of surpassing 
beauty, but, as a story, is deficient in connection, and, 
we may add, in human interest. Amid the wilderness 
of luxuriant imagery, and of subtle, vague, or visionary 
though sometimes glorious thoughts, the reader often 
finds it difficult to trace his way and retain the thread 
of the narrative. 

In 1818, fearing lest his son by Mary Godwin should 
be taken from him, as his other children had been, he 
left England, never to return. He went to Italy, where 
he composed ‘The Cenci,” (1819,) perhaps the most 
successful of all his larger works, the “‘ Witch of Atlas,” 
(1819,) “Prometheus Unbound,” (1820,) ‘‘ Adonais,” an 
elegy on the death of John Keats, (1821,) and many 
minor poems, some of which are of exquisite beauty. 

In July, 1822, he set sail from Leghorn for Lerici. 
The boat, having been overtaken by a sudden squall, 
disappeared. Two weeks afterwards, Shelley’s body was 
washed ashore, with a copy of Keats’s poems in one of 
his pockets. The Tuscan quarantine regulations at that 
time required that whatever came ashore from the sea 
should be burned. Shelley’s body was accordingly 
placedion a pile and reduced to ashes, in the presence 
of Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, and Mr. Trelawney. His 
ashes were collected, and interred in the Protestant 
burying-ground at Rome, near the grave of his friend 
Keats. 

There is perbaps no writer (as De Quincey intimates) 
of whom it is so difficult to speak with a proper regard 
for the interests of society, and at the same time making 
that charitable allowance for his eccentricities and errors 
which his peculiar temperament and his amiable and 
noble traits of character seem justly to claim, as Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. We cannot, however, agree with De 
Quincey in the opinion that “harsh treatment had no 
concern in riveting his fanaticism.” What is more prob- 
able than that his bitter experience at Eton, where he 
was exasperated almost to madness by the galling 
“chain of Custom,” acting on a mind so sensitive yet so 
resolute and withal so speculative as his, should, at that 
susceptible and most critical age, have led him first to 
question, and then to deny and spurn, every custom 
that would impose the slightest restraint upon his free- 
dom or his pleasure? It was but another step for him 
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to reject or adopt opinions or systems according as he 
conceived them to favour or oppose the power of the 
hated tyrant, which he also styles the ‘ Anarch Cus- 
tom.” That he was influenced by such motives in the 
choice of his pursuits clearly appears from the follow- 
ing lines: 
‘* And from that hour did I with earnest thought 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore ; 

Vet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 

L cared to learn.””* 

In his poetry he repeatedly associates “ Faith” and 
“Custom,” (or ‘Tyranny ;”) he evidently considered 
the former the chief support of the latter, and cherished 
towards them both an equal hatred. Whatever may 
have been his early opinions, he would appear not to 
have been an atheist when he wrote the preface to his 
“ Revolt of Islam ;” for he there says, ‘“‘ The erroneous 
and degrading idea which men have conceived of a Su- 
preme Being is spoken against,—not the Supreme Being 
itself. . . . The belief which some persons entertain of 
the Deity is widely different from my own.” 

Speaking of Shelley’s poetry, Bulwer observes, ‘‘ Each 
line is a separate thought; the effort glitters on the eye 
till it aches with the glare; it is the mirror broken into 
a thousand pieces, and the representation it would give 
is rendered confused and phantasmagoric by the mul- 
tiplication of the images.” ‘La Cenci,” however, is 
expressly excepted from the above criticism. 

The intimacy that subsisted between Shelley and 
Byron, and the supposed similarity of their principles, 
have led to frequent comparisons between these eminent 
poets. But they had in fact scarcely anything in com- 
mon, except a vivid and intense feeling of poetic beauty. 
The mind of Shelley was singularly speculative, and he 
had a great facility in persuading himself of the truth of 
whatever he wished to believe. Byron, on the other hand, 
with an equally intense ideality, (2.2. feeling or sentiment 
of beauty,) was by the constitution of his mind restricted 
far more within the limits of the actual,—or, it may be, 
the conventional. It would seem to have been one of the 
great efforts of his life to cast off the trammels imposed 
upon him by his religious education; but in this he was 
never wholly successful. To this deep-rooted respect 
for the actual, or the established, must be ascribed the 
intense feeling of reality which pervades his poetry, as 
well as the strong, practical common sense evinced in 
his actions when not under the influence of passion. But 
if we compare the moral attributes of the two men, 
Shelley will be found to stand immeasurably higher than 
Byron. Whatever may have been the errors of his head, 
his heart appears, by the testimony of all who knew him, 
to have been eminently kind, generous, and unselfish. 
And if his conduct seems occasionally to contradict this 
view, it was a rare exception to the general rule, while 
with Byron the reverse was true,—pride and selfishness 
were the rule, disinterestedness the exception. 

See Tuomas Mepwin, ‘‘ Life of P. B. Shelley,” 2 vols., 1847; 
CuHares S. Minvteton, “Shelley and his Works,” 1858; T. J. 
Hoce, ‘‘ Life of P. B. Shelley,” 1858; Witvtiam M. Rossgerrt1, 
‘*The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” 2 vols., 1869; E. J. Tre- 
LAWNEY, “‘ Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron,’’ 
1858; Dre Quincey, “ Essays on the Poets,’’ Boston, 1853; “* Quar- 
terly Review’’ for October, 1861; article on Shelley in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” for February, 1863, ‘‘ by one who knew him,” (z.e. THoRN- 
‘ron Hunt;) ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for July, 1824, and July, 1839; 
ALLIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors;’? ‘* Memoir’? prefixed to his 
works by Mrs. SHELLEY, 1839; ‘‘The Shelley Memorials, from 
Authentic Sources,” edited by LApy SHELLEY, 1859. 

Shel’/ton, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) an American 
writer and Episcopalian divine, born at Jamaica, Long 
Island, about 1814. He has published ‘ Salander and 
the Dragon,” a romance, “The Rector of Saint Bar- 
dolph’s, or Superannuated,” (1853,) and other works. 

Shem, [Heb. DW; Gr. S7u; Fr. Sem, sém,] a pa 
triarch, the eldest son of Noah, and one of the survivors 
of the deluge. He was the ancestor of the Semitic (or 
Shemitic) nations. 

See Genesis v. 32, ix. 18-27, X. 1, 21, 31. 

Shen’stone, (WILLIAM,) an English pastoral poet, 
born in Shropshire in 1714. He was the author of odes, 
elegies, and pastorals, and a poem entitled ‘The School- 


* See the lines addressed to his wife, prefixed to the “Revolt of 
Islam.”’ 
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mistress,” which, Dr. Johnson observes, “is the most] son and Schofield. He served several years in Oregon, 


pleasing of Shenstone’s performances.” In the latter 
part of his life he became involved in debt, owing to 
expenses incurred in the embellishment of his grounds. 
“He was always wishing,” says Gray, “ for money, for 
fame, and other distinctions, and his whole philosophy 
consisted in living, against his will, in retirement, and in 
a place which his taste had adorned, but which he only 
enjoyed when people of note came to see and commend 
it.” Died in 1763. 

See Jounson, “‘ Lives of the Poets;” ‘‘Monthly Review’ for 
May and June, 1764. 

Shep’ard, (CHARLES UPHAM,) M.D., LL.D., an 
American naturalist, born at Little Compton, Rhode 
Island, in 1804, graduated at Amherst College. He was 
appointed professor of chemistry in the Charleston Medi- 
cal College in 1834, and professor of natural history in 
Amherst College. He wrote a “ Report on the Geo- 
logical Survey of Connecticut,” (1837,) and other works. 

Shepard, (SAMUEL,) M.D., a physician and Baptist 
divine, born at Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 1739, pub- 
lished a number of controversial treatises. Died in 1815. 

Shepard, ((HoMAs,) an English Puritan divine, born 
in 1605, emigrated to New England, and was one of the 
founders of Harvard College. Died in 1649. 

Shep/herd, (WILLIAM,) a general, born in Massachu- 
setts in 1737, fought in twenty-two battles. He was a 
member of Congress from 1797 to 1803. Died in 1817. 

Shep’herd Kings, called by the Egyptians Hyk/sos, 
[from Ay, “king,” and sos, a “shepherd,” a race of kings, 
probably of Tartar origin, supposed to have ruled over 
Egypt from about 2200 to 1550 B.c. The only account 
we have of them is given in a fragment of Manetho, 
preserved by Josephus. 

See article ‘* Hyksos,’’ in the ‘‘ New American Cyclopzedia.”’ 

Shep/ley, (Grorce F.,) an American general, born 
at Saco, Maine, about 1820. He served under General 
Butler, with the rank of colonel, and was appointed 
military governor of New Orleans about May 1, 1862. 

Shep’pard, (ELIzABETH SaRA,) an English novelist, 
born at Blackheath about 1830. She wrote, besides other 
works, “The Double Coronet,” a novel, (2 vols., 1856,) 
and “ Rumour,” a novel, (3 vols., 1858.) Died in 1862. 

Shep’reve, (JoHN,) an English scholar, became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford about 1538. Died in 1542. 

Shér’ard, (WILLIAM,) an English botanist and ama- 
teur, born in Leicestershire in 1659. Having visited 
various parts of Europe, he was appointed in 1702 Brit- 
ish consul at Smyrna, where he made collections for his 
valuable “ Herbarium.” While travelling on the con- 
tinent, he had acquired the friendship of Tournefort and 
Dillenius, and on his invitation the latter came to Eng- 
land, where he subsequently filled the chair of botany 
at Oxford, endowed by Mr. Sherard. Sherard died in 
1728, leaving his Herbarium of more than 12,000 species 
to the University of Oxford. 

Sher’burne, (Sir EpwarD,) an English scholar and 
writer, born in London in 1618, was clerk of the ord- 
nance under Charles I. He translated several works 
from the Latin, among which we may name Seneca’s 
“ Troades” and ** Medea.” Died in 1702. 

Shereef-ed-Deen-Alee or Scherif-Bddin-Ali, 
sheh-reef” ed-deen’ &’lee, a Persian author, whose style 
is compared to pearls and diamonds of the first water, 
was a native of Yezd. He composed, about 1425, a 
“ History of Tamerlane.” 

See PEtIs pE La Crorx, “ Histoire de Timur Bey.”’ 

Shér’i-dan, (FRANCES,) wife of Thomas Sheridan, 
(the second of the name,) born in Ireland in 1724, 
was the author of an Oriental romance entitled “ Nour- 
jahad,” “ Sidney Biddulph,” a novel, highly commended 
by Dr. Johnson, and the comedies of “The Dupe” and 
“The Discovery,” the Jatter of which Garrick pro- 
nounced ‘‘one of the best he ever read.” Died in 1766. 

See Mrs. Etwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England 
from the Commencement of the Last Century,” vol. i.; ‘‘ Monthly 
Review” for April, 1761. 

Shér’i-dan, (PH1t1p HENrRY,) an eminent American 
general, born in Perry county, Ohio, in 1831. He en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point in 1848, and 
graduated with honour in 1853, as a classmate of McPher- 


and, having returned to the East, was appointed a captain 
in the regular army in May, 1861. In March or May, 
1862, he became chief quartermaster under General 
Halleck. He was appointed colonel of the Second 
Michigan cavalry in May, and obtained command of a 
cavalry brigade in June, 1862. Having defeated a troop 
superior in number to his own, at Booneville, Mississippi, 
he was raised to the rank of brigadier-general in July. 
He took command of a division of the army of the Ohio 
in September, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Perryville, October 8, 1862. For his gallant conduct at 
the great battle of Stone River, which ended on the 2d 
of January, 1863, he was rewarded with the rank of 
major-general of volunteers. He commanded a division 
at Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, and at the battle 
of Chattanooga or Missionary Ridge, November 25, 1863. 

In April, 1864, he was appointed commander of all 
the cavalry of the army of the Potomac, which crossed 
the Rapidan and began operations against Lee’s army 
on the 4th of May. On the 9th Sheridan started on a 
raid against the enemy’s lines of communication with 
Richmond. He destroyed the depots, etc. at Beaver 
Dam and Ashland, advanced to the outer defences of 
Richmond, defeated the rebel cavalry under General 
Stuart, and rejoined the army of General Grant on the 
25th of May. On the 7th of June he Jed an expedition 
against the Virginia Central Railroad, from which he 
returned to the White House on the 1oth, after he had 
routed the enemy’s cavalry at Trevilian Station and 
destroyed part of the railroad. About the 7th of August 
he was assigned to the command of the “ Middle Mili- 
tary Division,” which was then constituted in order to 
oppose the incursions of the rebels from the Shenandoah 
Valley into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

His operations during the month of August and the 
first part of September were of both an offensive and 
defensive character, resulting in many severe skirmishes 
with the army of General Early. On the 15th of Septem- 
ber General Grant left City Point to visit Sheridan and 
confer with him. ‘I saw,” says Grant, ‘there were but 
two words of instruction necessary—Go in!” Sheridan 
attacked Early on the 19th near Winchester, defeated 
him, and took several thousand prisoners. He gained 
another victory at Fisher’s Hill on the 2oth, and pur- 
sued the enemy with great energy through Harrisonburg 
and Staunton. Soon after this battle he was appointed 
a brigadier-general in the regular army. During a brief 
absence of Sheridan, who was called to Washington, 
General Early, having been reinforced, attacked suddenly 
the Union army near Cedar Creek and Strasburg on the 
19th of October, and at first was victorious. After the 
Federals had retreated about three miles with much 
loss, Sheridan, riding at full speed, arrived on the field, 
rallied his men with words of magical power, and con- 
verted the disaster of the morning into a complete vic- 
tory. General Early lost here the most of his artillery 
and trains, besides 1500 prisoners. In a letter dated 
October 20, General Grant wrote thus: “ Turning what 
bid fair to be a disaster into a glorious victory, stamps 
Sheridan, what I have always thought him, one of the 
ablest of generals.” He was appointed a major-general 
of the regular army in place of McClellan, resigned, 
November, 1864. 

Sheridan moved from Winchester on the 27th of 
February, 1865, took Staunton on the 2d of March, and 
defeated Early near Waynesborough. Having inflicted 
much damage on several railroads and the James River 
Canal, he reached his base at the White House about 
the 19th of March. On the 27th he joined the main 
army of General Grant near Petersburg, and on the 
29th commenced, with nine thousand cavalry, a move- 
ment for the destruction of the Danville and South Side 
Railroads, the only remaining avenues of supply to 
Lee’s army. He was supported by a corps of infantry, 
He encountered near Five Forks a superior force on 
the 31st of March, and was driven back towards Din- 
widdie Court-House. ‘ Here,” says General Grant, 
“General Sheridan displayed great generalship, In- 
stead of retreating with his whole command on the main 
army to tell the story of superior forces encountered, he 
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deployed his cavalry on foot, leaving only mounted men 
enough to take charge of the horses.” On the Ist of 
April, Sheridan, having been reinforced, drove the enemy 
back on Five Forks, assaulted and carried his strongly 
fortified position, and captured over five thousand pris- 
oners. He pursued Lee’s army retreating from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, attacked it near Sailor’s Creek 
on the 6th of April, and took about six thousand pris- 
oners. A few days after this action the war was virtu- 
ally ended by the surrender of General Lee. In the 
spring of 1867 Sheridan was appointed commander of 
the Fifth Military District, comprising the States of 
Louisiana and Texas. He removed the Governors of 
those States because they were impediments to recon- 
struction, and he supported Congress in its contest with 
President Johnson. He was removed from his command 
by Johnson in August, 1867, against the advice of Gene- 
ral Grant, who declared that Sheridan “has performed 
his civil duties faithfully and intelligently,” and protested 
against his removal, for military, pecuniary, and patriotic 
reasons. Sheridan was then ordered to take command 
of the Department of the Missouri. In March, 1869, he 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general. 

See a notice of General Sheridan in Rerp’s ‘f Ohio in the War,”’ 
pp. 495-560; GREELEY, ‘‘ American Conflict;’? P. C. HEaApDLEy, 
“* Life of Sheridan ;” ‘‘ Life of Sheridan,” by G. W. DEnison. 

Sheridan, (RICHARD BRINSLEY BUTLER,) acelebrated 
Irish orator and dramatist, born at Dublin in r751,_ He 
studied in his native city, and at Harrow, where he was 
chiefly noted for his indolence ; and he left school with 
the reputation of an “impenetrable dunce.” He mar- 
ried Miss Linley in 1772. His first important publica- 
tion was the comedy of ‘The Rivals,” (1775,) which, 
though at first coldly received, soon acquired great popu- 
larity. It was followed in the same year by the opera 
of “The Duenna,” which also met with brilliant success, 
being acted seventy-five times during the season. His 
“School for Scandal,” published in 1777, established his 
reputation as a dramatic genius of the highest order. 
He soon after purchased a share in the Drury Lane 
Theatre. His farce of “ The Critic” came out in 1779. 
In 1780 he represented Stafford in Parliament, where he 
soon became conspicuous as an orator, and supported 
the measures of Fox and the opposition party. He also 
filled for atime the post of under-secretary of state. On 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, in 1787, he de- 
livered his celebrated Begum speech, which made an 
extraordinary sensation at the time, and is still regarded 
as one of the most splendid displays of eloquence in 
ancient or modern times. The Whigs having come into 
power on the death of Pitt, (1806,) Sheridan was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy and a privy councillor. 
He was returned to Parliament for Westminster in 1806. 
His style of living was so extravagant that he was much 
embarrassed by debts in the latter part of his life. Died 
in July, 1816. 

“Mr. Sheridan,” says Hazlitt, “has been justly called 
a dramatic star of the first magnitude; and, indeed, 
among the comic writers of the Jast century he shines 
like Hesperus among the lesser lights. The ‘ School for 
Scandal’ is, if not the most original, perhaps the most 
finished and faultless comedy which we have.” It must 
be confessed, however, that the moral tone of this drama 
(reflecting, as it doubtless does, the morals of the upper 
classes of English society at that time) is not very ele- 
vated. Byron observes, ‘ Whatever Sheridan has done, 
or chosen to do, has been, par excellence, always the best 
of its kind.” 

See THomas Moorg, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of R. B. Sheridan,”’ 
1825; W. SmyvH, ‘‘Memoir of Mr. Sheridan,’ 1840; ALLIBONE, 
“Dictionary of Authors; ‘Edinburgh Review” for December, 
1826 ; “* Blackwood’s Magazine” for February, July, and August, 
1826; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1842. 

Sheridan, (Dr. TiHoMas,) born in the county of 
Cavan, Ireland, in 1684, studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and subsequently became teacher of a free 
school at Cavan. He published prose translations of 
the “Satires” of Persius. He was an intimate friend 
of Dean Swift. Died in 1738. 

Sheridan, (THOMAS,) a son of the preceding, and 
the father of R. B, Sheridan, was born at Quilca, Ire- 
land, in 1721. He graduated at Trinity College, and, 
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having embraced the profession of an actor, obtained 
considerable reputation and success. He was atfter- 
wards for many years manager of the Dublin Theatre. 
He published a ‘Course of Oratorical Lectures,” an 
essay entitled “British Education,” (1756,) a ‘ Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of the English Language,” (2 vols., 
1780,) and a “Life of Swift,” (1784.) Died in 1788. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review’? for September and October, 1762, and 
October, 1780. 

Sher’lock, (Ricuarp,) an English clergyman, born 
in Cheshire in 1613. He became rector of Winwick, 
and published ‘f The Practical Christian.” Died in 1689. 

Sherlock, (THomaAs,) a learned English prelate, born 
in London in 1678, was a son of William Sherlock, 
noticed below. He studied at Cambridge, became vice- 
chancellor of that university in 1714, and in 1715 Dean 
of Chichester. He was afterwards created successively 
Bishop of Bangor, Salisbury, and London, (1748.) He 
published several works in opposition to Dr. Hoadly 
in the Bangorian controversy ; also a number of valu- 
able religious treatises, among which we may name his 
“Use and Intent of Prophecy” and ‘Trial of the Wit- 
nesses of the Resurrection of Jesus.” Died in 1761. 

Sherlock, (Dr. WILLIAM,) an English theologian, 
born at Southwark, London, in 1641. He studied at 
Cambridge, became master of the Temple in 1684, and 
Dean of Saint Paul’s in 1691. ‘No name,” says Mac- 
aulay, “was in 1689 cited by the Jacobites so proudly 
and fondly as that of Sherlock.” But in 1690 he took 
the oaths to William III., and published in his justifi- 
cation “The Case of Allegiance to Sovereign Powers 
Stated.” ‘The sensation produced by this work was 
immense. The rage of the nonjurors amounted almost 
to frenzy.” (‘* History of England.”?) His chief work is 
a ‘Discourse on Death,” (1690.) Died in 1707. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’? Burnet, ‘‘ History of his Own 
Times.” 

Sher’man, (JoHN,) an English Puritan minister, born 
in 1613. He emigrated to Massachusetts in 1634, and 
preached at Watertown from 1644 until his death. He 
was an eminent mathematician. Died in 1675. 

Sher’man, (JoHN,) an American Senator, a brother 
of General William T. Sherman, was born at Lancaster, 
Ohio, in May, 1823. He studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1844. He was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1854, in 1856, and again in 1858. He was the 
Republican candidate for Speaker of the House in De- 
cember, 1859; but he lacked a few votes of being elected, 
and, after a contest of eight weeks, his party elected an- 
other candidate. He served as chairman of the commit- 
tee of ways and means in 1860-61. In 1860 he was again 
chosen to represent the thirteenth district of Ohio in Con- 
gress. He was elected a Senator of the United States by 
the legislature of Ohio for a term of six years, (1861-67.) 
Thaddeus Stevens and Senator Sherman were the au- 
thors of the bill which Congress enacted in the winter 
of 1866-67 for the reconstruction of the seceded States. 
By this act those States were reduced to the condition 
of territories, to be governed by military power until 
they should have passed through a certain process ot 
restoration to the Union. He was re-elected a Senator 
of the United States in 1867. He is one of the ablest 
debaters in the Senate, has acted a prominent part in 
financial affairs, and is now (1870) chairman of the com- 
mittee on finances. 

Sherman, (RoGER,) an American statesman, born at 
Newton, Massachusetts, on the roth of April, 1721. He 
worked at the trade of shoemaker in his youth, removed 
to New Milford, Connecticut, in 1743, and soon after 
that date became a partner of his brother, who was a 
merchant. He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1754, and settled at New Haven in 1761. About 1765 
he was appointed a judge of the superior court or com- 
mon pleas. He was elected a member of the General 
Congress in 1774, and continued to serve in that body 
for nineteen years. He signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776, and was a member of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States in 
1787. During the Revolutionary war he rendered im- 
portant services on committees of Congress. ‘ Roger 
Sherman,” said Mr. Macon, ‘had more common sense 
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than any man I ever knew.” He was elected a Senator 
ot the United States in 1791. Died at New Haven in 
July, 1793. 

See Sanperson, ‘‘ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence,’’ 1848. 

Sherman, (RoGeR Minort,) a lawyer, born in Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts, about 1772, was a nephew of the 
preceding. He practised law with distinction at Nor- 
walk and Fairfield, in Connecticut. Died in 1844. 

Sherman, (THOMAS W.,) an American general, born 
in Rhode Island about 1818, graduated at West Point 
in 1836. He served as brigadier-general at Bull Run, 
July 21, 1861, and commanded the land-forces which, 
aided by the fleet, took Port Royal in November of that 
year. He commanded a division under General Banks 
in Louisiana in 1863. 

Sherman, (WILLIAM TECUMSEH,) a distinguished 
American general, born at Lancaster, Ohio, on the 8th 
of February, 1820, is a son of Charles Robert Sherman, 
once a judge of the superior court of Ohio, and a brother 
of John Sherman, a Senator of the United States. His 
mother was named Mary Hoyt. After the death of 
his father, which occurred in 1829, he was adopted as 
a son by Thomas Ewing, M.C., through whose infiuence 
he was admitted into the Military Academy of West 
Point in 1836. He graduated there in June, 1340, stand- 
ing sixth in the order of general merit among a class of 
forty members, including George H. Thomas and Rich- 
ard S. Ewell. Immediately after his graduation he was 
appointed second lieutenant in the artillery and ordered 
to Florida. He became a first lieutenant in January, 
1842, a few months after which his company was sta- 
tioned at Fort Moultrie, near Charleston. He went 
with his company to California by sea in 1846, returned 
to the Atlantic States in 1850, and in May of that year 
married Ellen Ewing, a daughter of Thomas Ewing, 
then secretary of the interior. In 1851 he obtained the 
rank of captain, and in 1853 he resigned his commission 
in the army and engaged in the business of banker at 
San Francisco. 

In the early part of 1860 he accepted the position of 
superintendent of a new military academy founded by 
the State of Louisiana. He proved himself so eminently 
qualified for the duties of this place that the leaders of 
the secession movement in Louisiana wished to secure 
his services in the impending conflict, and made efforts 
to pervert his loyalty to the Union, but without success. 
He resigned his office in January, 1861. In March he 
went to Washington, and endeavoured in vain to con- 
vince the authorities, who were then unable to realize 
the greatness of the crisis, of the necessity of preparing 
for war on a large scale. 

He received a commission as colonel of the thirteenth 
regiment of infantry in June, 1861, and commanded a 
brigade at the battle of Bull Run, July 21. On the 3d 
of August ensuing, he was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and in the next month 
he was ordered to Kentucky. In consequence of the 
ill health of General Anderson, the chief command of 
the department of Kentucky devolved on Sherman in 
October, 1861. When asked by the secretary of war 
how many men he should require, he replied, “ Sixty 
thousand to drive the enemy out of Kentucky, and two 
hundred thousand to finish the war in this section.” 
His estimate was considered as wildly extravagant, and 
he was removed from the command, with orders to 
report to General Halleck, who was commander of the 
department of the West. 

In March, 1862, Sherman obtained command of the 
fifth division of General Grant’s army of the Tennessee. 
He displayed great coolness, energy, and skill in the 
sanguinary battle of Shiloh, (Pittsburg Landing,) on the 
6th and 7th of April of that year. His services were 
acknowledged by General Grant in these terms: “At 
the battle of Shiloh, on the first day, he held, with raw 
troops, the key-point of the Janding. . . . To his indi- 
vidual efforts I am indebted for the success of that 
battle.” (Letter to the War Department, July 26, 1863.) 
He was wounded in the hand on this occasion, and had 
three horses shot under him. His division took a 
prominent part in the siege of Corinth, which the enemy 
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evacuated on the 29th of May. A few days before that 
date he received a commission as major-general. He 
was appointed commander of the military post of 
Memphis in July, 1862. In the campaign against 
Vicksburg, which began in December, Sherman, who 
commanded the first division of the army, was ordered 
to proceed to the mouth of the Yazoo River and attempt 
to capture Vicksburg from the north side. This enter- 
prise was not successful. General Sherman rendered 
important services in several battles which were fought 
in Mississippi during the months of April and May, and 
which preceded the siege of Vicksburg. He commanded 
one of the three corps which made an unsuccessful as- 
sault on the works at Vicksburg on the 22d of May. 
After the surrender of that fortress, July 4, 1863, Sherman 
marched against General Johnson, and occupied Jack- 
son, from which the enemy were driven on the 17th of the 
month. About this date he wrote a letter in which these 
sentences occur: “The people of the North must con- 
quer or be conquered. There can be no middle course.” 
He was appointed commander of the department of 
the Tennessee in October, 1863, and, moving his army 
by rapid marches, joined the army of General Grant 
at Chattanooga about the 15th of November. Sher- 
man occupied Missionary Ridge on the 24th, rendered 
important services at the battle of Chattanooga on 
the 25th of November, and, three days later, began to 
move his army, with the utmost celerity, to the relief 
of Burnside, who was besieged at Knoxville. His cav- 
alry reached Knoxville on the 3d of December, before 
which date the enemy had raised the siege and fled. 
Sherman returned to Chattanooga, and thence to Mem- 
phis, where he arrived in January, 1864. Having or- 
ganized a large column, he marched from Vicksburg 
eastward, destroying the railroads, and entered Meridian 
about the 14th of February. After he had destroyed 
the depots, arsenals; etc. at Meridian, he returned to 
Vicksburg. In March he received a letter from General 
Grant, who mentioned his own nomination to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and said, “‘I express my thanks to you 
and McPherson as the men to whom, above all others, 
I feel indebted for whatever I have had of success.” 
When Grant was transferred to Virginia, in March, 
1864, Sherman was appointed to the command of the 
military division of the Mississippi, embracing all the 
armies between the Mississippi River and the Alleghany 
Mountains. He was instructed to move against the 
army of General Joseph E. Johnston, who occupied a 
strong position at Dalton, Georgia, covering and defend- 
ing Atlanta, which was the objective point of General 
Sherman. On the 6th of May he moved from Chatta- 
nooga with the armies of the Cumberland, Tennessee, 
and Ohio, commanded respectively by Generals Thomas, 
McPherson, and Schofield. His force amounted then 
to 98,797 men and 254 pieces of cannon. He com- 
menced operations by turning the enemy’s position with 
a part of his army, so that General Johnston, finding his 
retreat likely to be cut off, fell back to his fortified post 
at Resaca, where he was attacked on the 15th of May. 
After a severe battle, Johnston retreated during the 
night towards the south, and made another stand at 
Allatoona. Sherman again turned the flank of the enemy 
by moving his army to Dallas, through a rugged and 
densely-wooded country. Severe actions were fought 
at Dallas and New Hope Church about the 28th of 
May, and on the 4th of June the rebels retreated to the 
strong positions of Kenesaw, Pine, and Lost Mountains. 
On the 27th of June the Union army assaulted the works 
of Kenesaw Mountain, but were repulsed with severe 
loss. In consequence of another flank movement of 
Sherman’s army, General Johnston abandoned his posi- 
tion at Kenesaw on the 3d of July, and retreated across 
the Chattahoochee. After resting several days, the Union 
army crossed that river on the 17th of July, and drove 
the enemy to Atlanta. At this date General Hood took 
command of the insurgents and assumed the offensive- 
defensive policy. On the 22d of July Hood attacked 
Sherman near Atlanta, and was repulsed with great loss. 
In August, 1864, Sherman was appointed a major-general 
in the regular army. About the 28th of August he 
moved his main force round by the enemy’s left flank, 
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and gained victories at Jonesborough and Lovejoy’s. 
These actions forced Hood to evacuate Atlanta on the 
ist of September. The capture of Atlanta excited great 
exultation among the Unionists. ‘General Sherman’s 
movement from Chattanooga to Atlanta,” says General 
Grant, “was prompt, skilful, and brilliant.” 

By moving his army northwestward for the inva- 
sion of Middle Tennessee, in October, Hood opened 
the way for Sherman to march through Georgia to the 
sea without much resistance. Abandoning his com- 
munications with Chattanooga, and leaving Atlanta in 
ruins, Sherman began his famous march on the 14th 
of November, with about 65,000 men. His plan was 
to obtain subsistence from the country through which 
he passed, and to destroy the railroads and other public 
property. His army, moving in three columns, passed 
between Macon and Augusta, had several skirmishes 
with the enemy’s cavalry, and arrived, after a very safe 
and successful march, at the outworks of Savannah on 
the roth of December. ‘ We have not lost a wagon 
on the trip,” says Sherman, “and our trains are in a 
better condition than when we started.” On the 2oth of 
December General Hardee evacuated Savannah, which 
Sherman occupied on the 2tst. In this march of three 
hundred miles he had lost 63 killed and 245 wounded. 

Sherman left Savannah with his veteran army on the 
15th of January, 1865, marched northward, and took 
Columbia on the 17th of February. This operation 
compelled the enemy to evacuate Charleston, which was 
occupied by the Federal army on the 18th. Proposing 
to co-operate or unite with the army of Grant, which 
was then near Petersburg, Virginia, Sherman moved, 
by way of Cheraw and Fayetteville, towards Goldsbo- 
rough, North Carolina. He met and defeated a body 
of rebels at Averysborough about the 16th of March. 
On the 18th the combined forces of the enemy, under 
General J. E. Johnston, attacked the Union army at Ben- 
tonville. Having repulsed this attack, Sherman entered 
Goldsborough on the 23d of March, and there formed 
a junction with the army of Schofield. After he had 
received the news of the capture of Richmond, April 3, 
he moved against the army of Johnston, then ‘ the only 
remaining strategic point.” He entered Raleigh on the 
13th, had an interview with General Johnston on the 
17th, and agreed with him on a memorandum or basis 
of peace, which was disapproved by the President and 
cabinet. The terms offered by Sherman were deemed 
too liberal. On the 26th of April Johnston surrendered 
his army on the same terms as were granted to Lee, and 
the war ended. Sherman was appointed lieutenant- 
general in place of U. S. Grant, promoted, in July or 
August, 1866. He was nominated general by brevet 
in February, 1868, by President Johnson; but he de- 
clined. When General Grant became President, in 
March, 1869, Sherman succeeded him as general and 
commander-in-chief of the army. General Sherman is a 
man of nervous temperament and intense energy. His 
stature is tall, his hair brown or auburn, his eyes dark 
hazel, large, and piercing. 

See ‘‘ Sherman and his Campaigns,’’ by Cotonet S. M. BowMan 


and LizuTENANT-CoLong R. B. Irwin, 1865 ; Retp, ‘‘ Ohio in the 
War,”’ 1868. 


Sher-Shah, shair shah, (ze. “the Lion King,”) an 
Indian prince, whose original name was Fereed, (or 
Feryd.) He acquired the chief power in Bahar and 
Bengal, defeated the Sultan HumAyoon in battle in 1540, 
and became master of Hindostan. He is said to have 
been an able and popular ruler. Died in 1545. 

Sher’win, (Joun Kerysr,) an eminent English en- 
graver, born in Sussex about 1751. He was of humble 
parentage, and was employed in his youth as a wood- 
cutter on the estate of Mr. Mitford, near Petworth. 
Having produced a drawing which obtained the silver 
medal from the Society of Arts, he became a pupil of 
Bartolozzi in London, and soon attained great excellence 
in his art. In 1785 he succeeded Woollett as engraver 
to the king. Died in 1790. 

Sher’wood, (Mrs. Mary Marrna,) a popular Eng- 
lish writer, born in Worcestershire in 1775, published 
tales of a moral and religious character, among which 
we may name “The Lady of the Manor,” “ Roxobel,” 
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“Ermina,” and “Little Henry and his Bearer.” She 
also wrote “Chronology of Ancient History,” and 
“Dictionary of Scripture Types.” Died in 1851. 


See “Life of Mrs. Sherwood,” by her daughter; ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” for May, 1843. 


Shesha. See SfsHa. 

Shew, (JorL,) M.D., an American physician, born 
in Saratoga county, New York, in 1816, was one of the 
earliest hydropathic practitioners in America, and the 
founder of the “‘ Water-Cure Journal,” New York. He 
published the “ Water-Cure Manual,” (1850,) ‘‘ Hydro- 
pathic Family Physician,” (1854,) and other similar 
works. Died in 1855. 

Shield, sheeld, (W1ILLIAM,) an English composer 
and musician, born in the county of Durham about 
1750. Among his most popular works are the operas 
of “ Rosina,” “ Robin Hood,” “ The Poor Soldier,” and 
“The Woodman.” Died in 1829. 

Shields, sheeldz, (JAMEs,) a general, born in Tyrone 
county, Ireland, in 1810, emigrated to the United States 
about 1826. He served in the Mexican war, (1846-47,) 
and was elected a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of Illinois in 1849. In 1857 he was elected 
a Senator for the State of Minnesota. He commanded 
the division which defeated Stonewall Jackson near 
Winchester, March 23, 1862. 

Shil/li-toe, (THomas,) an English philanthropist and 
missionary, born in London in 1754, was a minister of 
the Society of Friends. He travelled on the continent 
of Europe and in the United States. Died in 1836. 


See the ‘‘ Journal of the Life, Labours, and ‘Travels of Thomas 
Shillitoe,”’ ete., London, 1839, and ‘‘ Thomas Shillitoe, the Quaker 
Missionary and Temperance Pioneer,’’ London, 1867, by W1LL1AM 
TALLACK. 


Ship’ley, (JoNATHAN,) an English prelate, born in 
1714, rose through several preferments to be Bishop of 
Saint Asaph in 1766. One of his daughters was the 
wife of Sir William Jones. Died in 1788. 

Shipley, (WILLIAM,) the originator of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, and a brother of the 
preceding, was born about 1715. He was a teacher 
of drawing in London. Died in 1804. 

Shipley, (WILLIAM Daviegs,) born in Berkshire in 
1745, was a son of Dr. Shipley, Bishop of Saint Asaph, 
and a brother-in-law of Sir William Jones. He became 
Dean of Saint Asaph in 1774. Died in 1826. 

Ship’pen, (EDwarpD,) a native of England, who emi- 
grated to Massachusetts and settled at Boston about 
1669. He was a member of the Society of Friends, and 
was driven from Boston by persecution. He removed 
to Philadelphia, of which city he became the first mayor. 

Ship’pen, (EDwarp,) an able American lawyer and 
jurist, born at Philadelphia in 1729. He became chief 
justice of Pennsylvania in 1799. Died in 1806, 

See “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. i. 

Shippen, (WILLIAM,) an American physician, born 
in Pennsylvania in 1734, was a descendant of Edward 
Shippen, (the first of the name.) He studied medicine 
in Edinburgh, and commenced in 1764 a course of lec- 
tures on anatomy at Philadelphia. In 1765 he became 
professor of anatomy in the medical school of which he 
was one of the founders. Died in 1808. 

Shippen, (WILLIAM,) an English Jacobite member 
of Parliament, was a son of the rector of Stockport. 
He was an opponent of Walpole, and was characterized 
by Pope as ‘downright Shippen.” Died about 1742. 

Shir’ley or Sher’ley, (Sir ANTHONY,) an English 
traveller and navigator, born in 1565. In 1598 he visited 
Persia, where he was treated with great distinction by 
Shah Abbas, by whom he was sent on a mission to the 
different European courts, to induce them to form a 
league with him against the Turks. He died in Spain 
about 1630, having been previously created admiral of 
the Levant Seas, by the King of Spain. His principal 
works are entitled “A True Relation of the Voyage 
undertaken by Sir Anthony Shirley, Knight, in 1596,” 
etc., and “ Relation of Sir Anthony Shirley’s Travels in 
Persia,” (1632.) 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ii., (1820.) 4 

Shirley, (JAMES,) an English dramatist, born in Lon- 
don about 1594. Among his plays, which amount in ail 
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to about férty, we may name “ The Traitor,” a tragedy, 
He also wrote a poem, entitled “ The Echo, or the Un- 
fortunate Lovers.” Died in 1666. 

See Baker, “‘ Biographia Dramatica;” Woop, ‘“‘ Athene Oxo- 
nienses ;’? CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.” 

Shirley, (RoBEr?T,) brother of Sir Anthony, noticed 
above, was born about 1570. He served fora time in 
the army of Shah Abbas, and was afterwards employed 
by him in several missions. Died in 1628. 

Shirley, (THomas,) eldest brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1564. He visited Turkey, and published an 
account of his travels in that country. 

Shirley, (WILLIAM,) an Anglo-American Governor, 
born in England about 1705. He became Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1741, and was commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in America in 1755. He ceased to be 
Governor in 1757. Died in 1771. : 

Shishkof, Schischkow, or Chischkof, shish’kof, 
(ALEXANDER SEMENOVITCH,) a Russian writer and 
minister of state, born in 1754. He rose gradually in 
the navy to the rank of admiral. He published a ‘“ Mari- 
time Dictionary, English, French, and Russian,” an ex- 
cellent “Treatise on the Old and New Russian Style,” 
(1802,) and other works. In 1816 he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Russian Academy, which he enriched with 
philological essays. He was appointed a member of 
the council of the empire in 1820, and was minister of 
public instruction from 1824 to 1828. Died in 1841. 

See ‘‘Memoiren des Admirals A. Schischkoff iiber die Zeit seines 
Aufenthaltes,”’ etc., 1832. 

Shiva. See Siva. 

Shoovalof, Chouvalof, or Schuwalow, shoo-va’- 
lof, (ANDREI PETROVITCH,) a Russian poet and courtier, 
who, in the reign of Catherine II., became a member of 
the imperial council and a senator. He was intimate 
with Voltaire and other French authors. He wrote, in 
French verse, an “Epistle to Voltaire” and an “ Epistle 
to Ninon de Lenclos.” Died in 1789. 

His son PAUL, born about 1775, became a general at 
the age of twenty-five. In the campaign of 1813 he was 
a personal attendant of the Czar Alexander, and in 1814 
he accompanied, in the name of Russia, Bonaparte to 
Elba. Died in 1823. 

See Lttvesqur, “ Histoire de Russie ;’? VoLTarre, ‘‘ Correspon- 
dance Générale.” 

Shoovalof or Chouvalof, (PErER,) a Russian gene- 
ral, was the inventor of a kind of cannon which bears 
his name. He was the father of Andrei Petrovitch, 
noticed above. Died in 1762. 

Shore, (JANE,) the wife of a London jeweller, subse- 
quently became the mistress of Edward IV., King of 
England. After his death she formed a connection with 
Lord Hastings. She was tried for witchcraft by order 
of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 
Died about 1525. 

See Hum, “‘ History of England.” 

Shore, (JoHN.) See TEIGNMOUTH, LoRD. 

Short, (JaMEs,) a Scottish mathematician and op- 
tician, born at Edinburgh in 1710, was employed to 
make a survey of the Orkney Islands. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and acquired a high reputation as 
a constructor of telescopes. Died in 1768. 

See Cuampsrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Short, (THomas,) a Scottish physician, was the au- 
thor of the “‘ Natural History of Mineral and Medicinal 
Waters,” and other similar works. Died in 1772. 

Shovel, shiiv’el, (Sir CLOUDESLEY,) a distinguished 
English admiral, born in Norfolk in 1650. In 1688 he 
became an adherent of William III., who made him a 
knight for his services at the battle of Bantry Bay. He 
had a prominent share in the victory of La Hogue, and 
‘was soon after appointed vice-admiral of the red. In 
1705 he commanded the fleet sent against Spain, and 
subsequently assisted at the siege of Toulon in 1707, 
but, while on his voyage home, was wrecked off the 
Scilly Isles, and all on board perished. 

See Campsett, ‘‘ Lives of the British Admirals ;’? Hume, ‘‘ His- 
tory of England.” 

Show’er, (Sir BARTHOLOMEW,) an English lawyer 
under the reign of James II., was a native of Exeter. 
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He became recorder of London, and published a work 
entitled “Cases in Parliament Resolved.” 

Shower, (JOHN,) a Puritan divine, born at Exeter in 
1657, was a brother of the preceding. He wrote “ Re- 
flections on Time and Eternity,” and other works, Died 
in 1715. 

Shrap/nel, (HENRY,) an English general, entered the 
army about 1779. He invented the case-shot called 
shrapnel-shells. Died in 1842. 

Shrewsbury, shr6z’ber-e or shriiz/ber-e, (CHARLES 
TALBOT,) DUKE OF, an English peer and scholar, born 
in 1660, was educated as a Roman Catholic. He became 
a Protestant and Whig, promoted the revolution of 
1688, and was appointed one of the secretaries of state 
in 1689. He resigned about 1691. In 1694 he was again 
appointed to that office, and was created Duke of Shrews- 
bury. He was very popular. ‘Before he was of age,” 
says Macaulay, “he was allowed to be one of the finest 
gentlemen and finest scholars of his time. He was 
early called the king of hearts, and never, through a 
long, eventful, and checkered life, lost his right to that 
name.” (“History of England,” vol. ii.) He resigned 
office in 1700, became Viceroy of Ireland in 1713, and 
lord treasurer in 1714. Died in 1718. 

See “‘ Life of Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury,” 1718. 

Shrewsbury, Eart or. See TALBot, (JOHN.) 

Shu/brick, (JoHN TrEmpLar,) an American naval 
officer, born in South Carolina in 1778. He served as 
first lieutenant under Commodore Decatur against the 
Algerines in 1815. After peace was concluded with Al- 
giers, he sailed as commander of the Epervier for the 
United States, and the vessel was lost at sea in the 
same year. 

Shtick’burgh-Ev’e-l¥n, (Sir GrorcE,) F.R.S., an 
English classical scholar and natural philosopher, born 
in 1750, resided in Warwickshire. He determined the 
relation between the British unit of measure (ze. the 
yard) and the length of a pendulum which makes a cer- 
tain number of vibrations in a given time. - He also 
wrote on the measurement of altitudes by the barome- 
ter, etc. Died in 1804. 

Shtick’ford, (SAMUEL,) an English divine, became 
prebendary of Canterbury. He published a “ History 
of the World, Sacred and Profane.” Died in 1754. 

Shukowski. See ZHOOKOFSKI. 

Shun or Chun, shin, an ancient Chinese sage and 
ruler, who, according to Pauthier, was raised to the im- 
perial throne 2285 B.c. (See Yao.) On account of his 
rare wisdom and virtue, he was selected by Yao to be 
his successor; but Shun, deeming himself unworthy, at 
first declined the proffered honour, and was with diffi- 
culty prevailed on to accept it. Like Yao, he introduced 
many useful regulations, encouraged science and the 
arts, and was particularly distinguished by the attention 
which he paid to music. He materially modified the 
penal code of China, rendering it more humane, and 
making the various punishments bear a just proportion 
to the grade of the offence. Every three years he made 
an examination into the conduct of his officers, punishing 
the culpable and rewarding those who had properly per- 
formed their duties. He died (according to Pauthier, 
2208 B.C.) after a long and prosperous reign, and was 
succeeded by Yu. 

See Pauruter’s ‘‘Chine,” pp. 36-42. 

Shun-Tchee or Chun-Tchi, shitin-chee, the first Chi- 
nese emperor of the present Tartar or Mantchoo dynasty, 
obtained the throne in 1644 in consequence of a revolu- 
tion. He was the heir of the Khan of Tartary, and was 
born about 1637. He retained the ancient laws and 
institutions of the Chinese. To the Dutch embassy, 
which came in 1656 to open commercial intercourse, he 
accorded permission to enter his ports once only in eight 
years. He died in 1691, and was succeeded by his son, 
Kang-Hee, (or Kang-Hi.) 

Shute, (Josias,) an English clergyman, became Arch- 
deacon of Colchester. He published a volume of Ser- 
mons on Genesis xvi. Died in 1643. 

Shu’ter, (EDWARD,) a popular English comedian, 
died in 1776. 

Shiit’tle-worth, (PHitte Nicuoras,) an English 
prelate, born in 1782. He was appointed Bishop of 
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Chichester in 1840. 
theology. Died in 1842. 

Sibauyeh, se-béw’yeh, or Sibooyeh, (or Sibfiyeh,) 
se-boo’yeh, written also Sibouieh or Sibouyeh, (Am- 
roo (Amru) Ibn Othman, 4m/’rd0 ib’n oth-m4n’,) a 
celebrated Arabian grammarian, born in Farsistan about 
750 A.D. ; died about 800. He is sometimes called AL- 
FARSEE, (-FARSf,) ze. “ the Persian.” 

Sib’bald, (Sir Roprrv,) a Scottish physician, born 
in Fifeshire, was one of the founders, and the first presi- 
dent, of the College of Physicians at Edinburgh. He 
was the author of “ Scotia Ilustrata,” and other works, 
and filled the post of physician and geographer to 
Charles II. Sibbaldia, a genus of plants, was so named 
i- his honour. Died in 1712. 

See ‘‘ Autobiography of Sir R. Sibbald,” 1833; CHAMBERS, 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Sibbern, sib’bern, (FREDERIK CHRISTIAN,) a Danish 
jurist and philosophical writer, born at Copenhagen in 
1785. After visiting Germany, he was appointed in 1813 
professor of philosophy in his native city. Among his 
numerous works, which favour the system of Schelling, 
we may name his “ Psychology introduced through Bi- 
ology,” (1849,) and “On Poetry and Art, or Discourses 
on Universal Aésthetics and Poetry,” (1853.) Died in 
1859. 

Sibbes or SibbS, (RICHARD,) an eminent English 
Puritan minister, born in Suffolk in 1577, was a Fellow 
of Saint John’s College, Cambridge. He became 
preacher of Gray’s Inn in 1618, and master of Cathe- 
rine’s Hall about 1625. He wrote, besides other works, 
“ The Bruised Reed.” Died in 1635. 

Sibbs. See SIBBES. 

Sibert, de, deh se’bair’, (GAUTIER,) a French his- 
torian, born at Tonnerre about 1720. Among his works 
is “The Variations of the French Monarchy in its Po- 
litical, Civil, and Military Government,” (4 vols., 1765.) 
Died in 1798. 

Sibilet, se’be’]a’/, (THomAsS,) a French “térateur, 
born in Paris about 1512. His chief work is “ L’Art 
poétique Frangois,” (1548.) Died in 1589. 

Sib’ley, (HENRY,) an American general, born in 
Louisiana about 1815, graduated at West Point in 1838. 
He took arms against the Union in 1861. He com- 
manded a small army which invaded New Mexico, 
attacked Fort Craig, in February, 1862, and was re- 
pulsed. 

Sibley, (HENRY H.,) an American Governor, born at 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1811. He was elected Governor 
of Minnesota in 1857, and appointed a brigadier-general 
in 1862, He Jed an expedition against the Sioux In- 
dians in June and July, 1863. 

Sibley, (Mark H.,) an eloquent American lawyer, 
born at Great Barrington, Massachusetts, in 1796. He 
practised at Canandaigua, New York, and was elected 
to Congress in 1837. Died in 1852. 

Sib/ly, (MANOAH,) an English Orientalist and Swe- 
denborgian divine, born in London in 1757; died in 
1840. 

Sibooyeh. See SIBAUYEH. 

Sibouieh. See SIBAUYEH. 

Sibour, se’boor’, (MARIE DOMINIQUE AUGUSTE,) a 
Trench prelate, born in the department of Dréme in 
1792. He studied at Avignon and Paris, and became 
successively Bishop of Digne (1840) and Archbishop of 
Faris, (1848.) He was afterwards made a senator, and 
officer of the legion of honour, (1854.) He was assas- 
sinated in 1857, by a priest named Jean Verger, who 
had been suspended, (z7terdit. ) 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sibrecht, see’bréKkt, or Sibrechts, see/bréxts, 
(JAN,) a Flemish landscape-painter, born at Antwerp in 
1625, worked in London. Died in 1703. 

Sib/thorp, (JOHN,) an eminent English botanist, 
born at Oxford in 1758. Having studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, and subsequently visited France, he was 
appointed, after his return, to succeed his father in the 
chair of botany at Oxford. In 1786 he set out on a 
scientific expedition to Greece and the adjacent regions, 
and in 1794 revisited those countries. His. principal 
works are his “ Flora Oxoniensis,” (1794,) and “ Flora 


He published several works on | Greca,” (10 vols. fol.) 


He died in 1796, leaving to the 
University of Oxford two hundred pounds a year for the 
publication of his ‘ Flora Grzeca,” a magnificent work, 
with plates. 

Sibfiyeh. See SIBAUYEH. 

Sibyl. See SiByLua. ‘ 

Si-bylla, [Gr. 2i6vAda ; Fr. SIBYLLE, se’bél’ ; Eng- 
lish, S1B’yL,] the name of several ancient prophetesses, 
the most celebrated of whom was the Cumzan Sibyl, 
sometimes called Deiph’obe, Amalthe’a, or Demoph‘tle. 
According to Virgil, she accompanied AZneas in his visit 
to the infernal regions. (See ‘“ Aineid,” book vi.) 


See Isaac Vossius, ‘‘ Tractatus de Sibyllarum Oraculis,’”’ 1680; 
R. Votkmann, ‘De Oraculis Sibyllinis Dissertatio,” 1854; O. 
Panvinio, “‘Tractatus de Sibyllis,’’ 1673. 


Sibylle. See SIBYLLA. 

Sicard, se’k&x’, (FRANCOIS,) a French military writer, 
born at*Thionville (Meurthe) in 1787. He entered the 
army, and became a captain. Among his works is a 
“History of the Military Institutions of the French,” 
(4 vols., 1830-31.) 

Sicard, (RocH AMBROISE CUCURRON,) a French 
abbé, distinguished as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, 
was born at Fousseret, near Toulouse, in 1742. He 
went to Paris to learn the method of the Abbé l’Epée, 
whom he succeeded in 1789 as director of the Institution 
in Paris. During the Revolution he was arrested and 
confined in prison, from which he was released in Sep- 
tember, 1792, after a narrow escape from massacre. 
He became professor of grammar in the normal school 
about 1795, and a member of the Institute. He had 
great success as a teacher of grammar. In 1800 he 
established a printing-press for the use of the deaf-mutes. 
He improved or perfected the method of instructing 
such persons, and wrote, besides other works, a ‘“‘ The- 
ory of Signs for the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes,” (1808.) 
Died in 1822. 

See Duvivirr, “ Notice sur l’Abbé Sicard;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Sichel, six’el or zix’el, (JULIUS,) askilful oculist, born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1800, graduated at Ber- 
lin in 1825. He began to practise in Paris about 1833, 
and published several treatises on ophthalmy. “He is, 
says Vapereau, “the most popular oculist of Paris.” 

Si-gin/i-us Den-ta’tus, a Roman warrior, who is 
said to have fought in one hundred and twenty battles, 
and to have decided the victory in many of them, was a. 
chanypion of the plebeians in the contest against the 
patricians. He was a tribune of the people in 454 B.c., 
and was assassinated in 450 by the opposite party. 

Siciolante, se-cho-J4n’ta, or Da Sermoneta, da 
sér-mo-na’ta, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian painter, born at 
Sermoneta in 1504. He was employed by Pope Gregory 
XIII. Died in 1550. 

Sickingen, von, fon sik’king’en or zik’king’en, 
(FRANZ,) a celebrated German soldier and Protestant 
Reformer, born in the grand duchy of Baden in 1481. 
He enjoyed the favour of the emperor Maximilian, and 
of Charles V., whom he accompanied in several of his 
expeditions. He distinguished himself on all occasions 
as the champion of the oppressed, and the patron of 
learned men; he gave an asylum to C£&colampadius, 
Bucer, and Ulrich von Hutten, and protected Reuchlin 
from the persecution of the monks of Cologne. Having 
become involved in a feud with Hesse and the Palatinate, 
he was mortally wounded while defending his castle of 
Neustall, in 1523. 

See Bupveus, ‘‘ Franz von Sickingen,’”’ 1794: Muncn, “ Franz 
von Sickingen,’? 3 vols., 1827; BouveEt..er, ‘ Histoire de F. von 
Sickingen,”’ Metz, 1860; Kart Lana, “ Ritter F. von Sickingen,’’ 
1825; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sickler, sik’ler or zik/ler, (FRIEDRICH Kart Lup- 
WIG,) a German antiquary, son of Johann Volkmar, 
noticed below, was born near Gotha in 1773. He pub- 
lished, among other works, ‘‘The Political History and 
Antiquities of Rome.” Died in 1836. 

Sickler, (JOHANN VOLKMAR,) a German pomologist, 
born at Gotha in 1742, published ‘‘The German Fruit- 
Cultivator,” (“Deutscher Obstgartner,”) “* Pomological 
Cabinet,” (1796,) and other similar works. Died in 
1820. 
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Sickles, sik’elz, (DANIEL E.,) an American general, 
born in New York City in 1822, He studied law, and 
was elected to Congress by the Democrats of New 
York in 1856. He killed Philip Barton Key in Feb- 
ruary, 1859, for criminal connection with his wife. In 
1860 he was re-elected to Congress by the voters of the 
third district of New York. He commanded a brigade 
in the battles near Richmond in June, 1862, a division 
at the battle of Antietam, September 17, and a corps 
at Chancellorsville, May 2 and 3, 1863. At the battle 
of Gettysburg he directed the third corps, and lost a leg 
on the 2d of July, 1863. He was appointed commander 
of the Second Military District, comprising North and 
South Carolina, about April, 1867. Having supported 
the policy of Congress in preference to that of Presi- 
dent Johnson, he was removed, August 26, 1867. He 
was appointed minister to Spain in May, 1869. 

Siddharta. See GAUTAMA. ‘ 

Sid/dons, (SARAH,) a celebrated English tragic act- 
ress, born at Brecon, South Wales, in July, 1755, was 
a daughter of Roger Kemble. She was married in 1773 
to an actor named Siddons, and made her first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane in December, 1775. Her form was 
exquisitely symmetrical, her countenance beautiful, and 
her deportment majestic. She was for many years the 
most popular tragic actress on the English stage. Her 
performance of the part of “* Lady Macbeth” was especially 
admired. She retired from the stage in 1812. Her private 
character is said to have been irreproachable. She is, 
by general consent, admitted to have been the greatest 
actress that England has produced. Died in 1831. 

A critic of rare taste, and one not likely to be swayed 
by the opinions of the multitude, speaks thus of Mrs. 
Siddons as an actress, although, when he saw her, she 
had been long past her prime: “ What a wonderful 
woman! ‘The very first time I saw her perform, I was 
struck with admiration. . . . Her looks, her voice, her 
gestures, delighted me. She penetrated in a moment to 
my heart. She froze and melted it by turns; a glance 
of her eye, a start, an exclamation, thrilled through my 
whole frame. The more I see her, the more I admire 
her. I hardly breathe while she is on the stage. She 
works up my feelings till I am like a mere child.” (See 
“The Life and Letters of Washington Irving,” vol. i. 
p. 159.) 

See THomAs CAmpBELL, “Life of S. Siddons,’’ 2 vols., 1834; 
James Boapen, ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Siddons,’” 1832; 
**London Quarterly Review”’ for August, 1834. 

Sidi-Mohammed, sid’i mo-ham’med, Emperor of 
Morocco, born about 1702, succeeded his father, Muley 
Abdallah, in 1757. Adopting a pacific policy, he made 
treaties of peace with England, France, Spain, and other 
powers. During his reign Morocco enjoyed an unusual 
degree of prosperity. Died in 1790. 

Sidmouth, Lorp. See ADDINGTON, (HENRY.) 

Sid/ney or Syd/ney, (ALGERNON,) an eminent 
English republican patriot, born in 1622, was a younger 
son of Robert, Earl of Leicester, and a grand-nephew 
of Sir Philip Sidney. His mother was Dorothy Perey, 
a daughter of the Earl of Northumberland. He served 
against the Irish insurgents in 1642, while his father 
was lord lieutenant of Ireland, entered the army of Par- 
liament in 1643, and obtained the rank of colonel in 
1645. In 1646 he served as lieutenant-general of the 
horse under his brother, Lord Lisle, who was lieutenant- 
general of Ireland. He was appointed one of the judges 
for the trial of the king in 1648, but was not present 
when he was condemned. He held no office under 
Cromwell. In May, 1659, he was appointed a member 
of the council of state. He was absent on a mission to 
the court of Denmark when Charles II. was restored to 
the throne in 1660, and thought it most prudent to re- 
main on the continent. About 1666 he solicited Louis 
XIV. to co-operate with him and his friends in estab- 
lishing a republic in England. By the permission of 
the English government, he returned home in 1677 to 
see his aged father, who left him a legacy of £5100. 
He afterwards acted in concert with Lord Russell and 
Shaftesbury, leaders of the popular party. According 
to the statement of the French minister Barillon, Sidney 
and other leaders of his party received bribes or presents 


from Louis XIV.* In June, 1683, Sidney and Russell 
were arrested as accomplices in the Rye-House Plot. 
He was tried before Jeffries, convicted without good 
evidence, and beheaded in December, 1683. His sen- 
tence was declared unjust by Parliament about 1690. 
He left Discourses on Government,” which were pub- 
lished in 1698. Burnet, who knew Sidney, represents 
him as ‘fa man of most extraordinary courage, a steady 
man even to obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and bois- 
terous temper that could not bear contradiction.” 

See Grorce W. Meap.ey, ‘‘ Life of Algernon Sidney,” 1813; 
R. C. Srpney, ‘‘ Brief Memoirs of A. Sidney,’’ 1835; G. vAN SanT- 
voorD, ‘‘ Life of A, Sidney,’’ New York, 1851; Burnet, ‘‘ History 
of his Own Time;” ArtruurR Couuins, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Lives and 
Actions of the Sydneys,’”’ 1746; WintHrop, ‘Algernon Sidney: a 
Lecture ;”’ *‘ North American Review’’ for January, 1822. 

Sidney, (Epwin,) a popular English preacher of the 
Anglican Church, He graduated at Cambridge about 
1820. He published a “ Life of General Lord Hill,” a 
number of sermons, and other works, 

Sidney, (Sir HEenry,) an English statesman, and the 
father of Sir Philip. He was a favoured companion of 
Edward VI., who sent him as ambassador to France. In 
the reign of Elizabeth he was lord deputy of Ireland. 
He had a high reputation for ability and integrity. Died 
in 1586. 

Sidney, (Henry,) Earl of Romney, an English Whig, 
was a son of the Earl of Leicester, and a younger brother 
of Algernon Sidney. He was an efficient promoter of 
the revolution of 1688, and enjoyed the confidence of 
William III., who gave him the title of Earl of Romney. 
He was secretary of state in 1690-92. “Sidney,” says 
Macaulay, “with a sweet temper and winning manners, 
seemed to be deficient in capacity and knowledge, and 
to be sunk in voluptuousness and indolence. His face 
and form were eminently handsome.” The same writer 
adds that he hada rare political tact, and “the conse- 
quence was that he did what Mordaunt, with all his 
vivacity and invention, or Burnet, with all his multi- 
farious knowledge and fluid elocution, never could have 
done.” ,, (‘History of England.”) Died in 1700. 

Sidney, (Mary,) Countess of Pembroke, “ Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother,” an accomplished lady, and 
sister of Sir Philip Sidney, was married to Henry, Earl 
of Pembroke, in 1576. She wrote “An Elegy on Sir 
Philip Sidney,” and a “ Pastoral Dialogue in Praise of 
Astrea,” (Queen Elizabeth.) She translated many psalms 
from the Hebrew into English verse, and several works 
from the French. Died in 1621. Ben Jonson wrote for 
her a well-known epitaph. 

See “Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,’’ by Louisa S. Cos- 
TELLO, London, 1844. 

Sidney, (Sir PHILIP,) an English gentleman, soldier, 
and author, possessed of rare accomplishments, born 
at Penshurst, in Kent, on the 29th of November, 1554, 
was a son of Sir Henry Sidney, and a nephew of the 
famous Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. His mother 
was Mary Dudley, a daughter of the Duke of North- 
umberland. He entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 1568 
or 1569, and commenced a tour on the continent in 1572. 
He was in Paris during the Massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, and afterwards visited Germany and Italy. During 
this tour he formed a friendship with Hubert Languet, 
who was afterwards a regular correspondent of Sidney. 
He returned to England in 1575, and became a lover of 
Penelope, a daughter of the Earl of Essex; but she was 
compelled to marry another. She was the “Stella” of 
his amatory poems. Sir Philip gained the favour and 
confidence of Queen Elizabeth, and in 1577 was sent to 
Vienna on a diplomatic mission, ostensibly to condole 
with the emperor on the death of his father, but with 
instructions to promote union among the Protestant 
princes. His first literary production was ‘‘ The Lady 
of the May,” a masque, performed in 1578. He had 
the courage to address to the queen a letter of remon- 
strance against her proposed marriage with the Duke 
of Anjou about 1580. He retired, or was exiled, from 
court for a time, and resided at Wilton with his sister 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, and there composed his 


_ * This charge, if admitted, does not necessarily convict him of any 
infidelity to his principles. 
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“ Arcadia,” a pastoral romance of much celebrity, pub- | “Atlas of Land and Marine Charts of the Japanese 


lished in 1590. In 1583 he was knighted, and married 
Frances, a daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, secre- 
tary of state. According to some writers, the crown of 
Poland was offered to him, but he declined it. He was 
about to accompany Sir Francis Drake in his expedition 
against the Spaniards, when the queen interposed, and 
sent him, in 1585, as Governor of Flushing, to the seat 
of war between the Dutch and the King of Spain. The 
troops under his command took Axel, and again encoun- 
tered the enemy at Zutphen, where he was mortally 
wounded, in September, 1586. After he was wounded 
he called for some drink, which was brought, but, before 
he had tasted it, gave the bottle to a wounded soldier, 
saying, ‘“‘ Thy necessity is greater than mine.” He died 
at Arnhem in October, 1586. He left one child, Eliza- 
beth, Countess of Rutland. Among his principal works 
is “The Defence of Poesie,” (1595,) an admirable pro- 
duction, displaying great erudition and taste. « ‘The 
first good prose writer,” says Hallam, “in any positive 
sense of the word, is Sir Philip Sidney. . . . The ‘Ar- 
cadia’ displayed a superior mind rather complying with 
a temporary taste than affected by it. ... I think it, never- 
theless, on the whole, inferior, in sense, style, and spirit, 
to the ‘Defence of Poesie.’” (‘Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.”) ‘* The highest testimony to his 
merits,” says the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” “ was his 
having won the esteem and affection of William, Prince 
of Orange, probably the most wise and politic chief of 
his time. He enjoined it to be told to the queen that, 
if he were a judge, she had in Philip Sidney one of 
the ripest and greatest councillors of state in that day 
in Europe.” F 

See F. Grevitiz, (Lorp Brooxeg,) ‘ Life of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
1652; T’Homas Zoucu, “Memoirs of the Life of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney,” 1808; H. R. F. Bourne, ‘*Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
1862; “ Retrospective Review,” vol. ii., 1820; ‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for February, 1847, and January, 1863 ; ALLrBong, *‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors.” 


Sidonius. See APOLLINARIS SIDONIUS. 

Siebenkees, see/ben-kas’ or zee/ben-kas’, (JOHANN 
Puirier,) a German antiquary and Hellenist, born 
at Nuremberg in 1759. He published, besides other 
works, a “ History of the State Inquisition at Venice,” 
(1791,) and a good edition of Strabo. Died at Altdorf 
in 1796. 

See Koenia, ‘‘ Memoria J. P. Siebenkees,”’ 1796. 

Siebold, von, fon see’bolt or zee/bolt, (ADAM ELIAS,) 
the fourth son of Karl Kaspar, noticed below, was born 
at Wiirzburg in 1775. He became professor of medicine 
in his native city, and subsequently at Berlin. He pub- 
lished a “ Manual for the Knowledge and Cure of the 
Diseases of Women,” (1811.) Died in 1828. 

Siebold, von, (EpUARD Kaspar JAKoB,) a German 
physician, a son of the following, was born at Wiirzburg 
in 1801. He became in 1833 professor of medicine and 
surgery at Gottingen. He published several works on 
obstetrics. Died in 1861. 

Siebold, von, (KARL KaAspar,) a German surgeon, 
born in the duchy of Jiilich in 1736, became professor 
of anatomy, surgery, and obstetrics at Wiirzburg, and 
was ennobled in 1801. Died in 1807. His sons JOHANN 
GrorGe CurisropH, JOHANN THEODOR DaMIAN, and 
JOHANN BARTHEL were likewise distinguished physi- 
cians and surgeons. 

Siebold, von, (Kart THEopoR Erwnst,) a German 
physiologist, a son of Adam Elias, noticed above, was 
born at Wiirzburg in 1804. He became successively 
professor of zoology and comparative anatomy at Er- 
langen, Freiburg, and Munich. He wrote, among other 
works, a “Manual of the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Invertebrate Animals,” (1848,) which has been translated 
into English and French. 

Siebold, von, (PHILIPP FRANz,) a celebrated German 
naturalist, a grandson of Karl Kaspar, noticed above, 
was born at Wiirzburg in 1796. He accompanied the 
Dutch embassy to Japan as physician and naturalist in 
1823, and spent about seven years in scientific researches 
in that country. He published after his return a num- 
ber of valuable works, among which we may name 
“ Epitome of the Japanese Language,” (1824,) « Flora Ja- 
ponica,” (1835,) “Catalogue of Japanese Books,” (1845,) 


? 
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Empire,” also “Fauna Japonica,” (1833,) in which he 
was assisted by Temminck and other savants. His 
“Archives towards the Description of Japan’ is still 
unfinished. 

Siegen, von, fon see’Zen, (LUDWIG,) a celebrated 
artist, of German extraction, born at Utrecht in 1609, 
was the inventor of mezzotint engraving. His first 
production in the new art was a portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth, mother of the Landgrave of Hesse, which he 
executed about 1640. Siegen subsequently imparted 
his discovery to Prince Rupert, who introduced it into 
England, and who has .been generally regarded as the 
inventor of mezzotinto. Among Siegen’s other engray- 
ings may be named a “Holy Family,” after Annibal 
Carracci, and a portrait of Ferdinand III. of Austria. 
Died about 1680. 


See Evetyn, “ Sculptura, or History of Chalcography ;’’ NAGLER, 
“Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon.” 


Siegenbeek, see’gen-bak’ or see’Hen-bak’, (Mar- 
THIJS,) a Dutch writer and divine, born at Amsterdam 
in 1774, was preacher to the Mennonite congregation at 
Leyden, and became in 1797 professor of eloquence in 
the university of that city. He was the author of a 
“Dictionary for Dutch Orthography,” (‘‘ Woordenboek 
voor de Nederduitsche Spelling,”) and other works. 
Died about 1850. \ 

Siegfried, seeg’freed, [Ger. pron. zeec/freet, | [from 
stegen, to “conquer,” and rede, “peace.” In the 
Norse legends the name is usually written SiGurp, 
(which see,)] the name of a legendary or semi-fabulous 
personage who occupies a conspicuous place in many 
of the ancient tales of the Teutonic nations. He is 
especially distinguished as the hero of the famous 
German epic known as the “ Niebelungen - Lied,” 
(nee’beh-ld6ng’en leet,) or the “Lay of the Niebe- 
lungen.”* For an account of this poem, and the ex- 
ploits of Siegfried, the reader is referred to Carlyle’s 
“‘Miscellanies” and Longfellow’s “Poets and Poetry 
of Europe,” pp. 217-227. 

Siena, da. See Marrero. 

Sienna, SIMON oF. See MARTINI, DI. 

Sieveking, see’veh-king’ or zee/veh-king’, (AMALIE 
WILHELMINE,) born at Hamburg in 1794, was celebrated 
for her philanthropy, and founded several charitable 
institutions for the poor in Hamburg and other cities. 
Died in 1859. 

See the “‘ Life of Amelia Sieveking,”’ translated from the German, 
London, 1863. 

Sieveking, (Kar1,) a German diplomatist, born at 
Hamburg in 1787, was sent in 181g as resident minister 
to Saint Petersburg. Died in 1847. 

Sieyes, se’éss’ or se’a’yés’, (EMMANUEL J OSEPH,) 
CoMTE, commonly called ABBE Stmyks, a French poli- 
tician and publicist, born at Fréjus in May, 1748. He 
was educated in the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, in Paris, 
and in 1780 went to Chartres, where he became canon, 
vicar-general, and chancellor. He advocated the popular 
cause in his famous pamphlet entitled ‘‘ What is the 
Third Estate ?” (‘ Qu’est-ce que le Tiers-Etat ?” 1789,) 
which placed him at the head of the publicists who 
favoured the Revolution. Having been sent to the 
States-General by the electors of Paris, he was the chief 
promoter of the union of the orders, and one of the 
most radical leaders of the Constituent Assembly. He 
opposed, however, the abolition of tithes, and on that 
question used the famous phrase, “ They would be free, 
and they do not know how to be just.” He became in 
1792 a member of the Convention, in which he pursued 
a cautious and silent course; but he voted for the death 
of the king. He was elected to the Council of Five 
Hundred in 1795, was sent as ambassador to Berlin in 
1798, and was chosen a member of the Directory in May, 
1799. He formed a coalition with Bonaparte, promoted 
the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, and was one of the 
three consuls of the new régime. His power and in- 
fluence ended about the end of 1799; and his plan of a 
new constitution was not adopted. He held no office 


* The name Niebelungen is said to be derived from an ancient 
Burgundian race or family, whose downfall forms the subject of the 
poem. 
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under the empire, and he lived in exile from 1815 to 
1830. Died in Paris in 1836. 


See CEtsner, ‘“ Des Opinions politiques de Sieyés et de sa Vie,” 
1800; Von Seipa, ‘‘Sieyés und Napoleon,” 1824; E. pe Brau- 
VERGER, “‘ Etude sur Sieyés,”” 1851 ; MiGNet, ‘‘ Notices historiques ;” 
Tuiers, ‘ History of the French Revolution ;”” LAmarting, “‘ Les 
Constituants ;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Sif, seef, [probably allied to the Anglo-Saxon sif, 
“ pure,” “ chaste,” “inviolate,”] in the Norse mythology, 
the wife of Thor, and the goddess of harvests, She is 
said to have a head of hair of pure gold,—in allusion, 
doubtless, to the golden fields of ripening grain. Her 
connection with Thor, the great warrior-god of the 
Northmen, may denote the dependence of the arts of 
peace, and of agriculture in particular, on the protecting 
arm of war. 

See Keyser, ‘‘ Religion of the Northmen,”’ translated by PEN- 
NOCK, p. 131; THorpPE, ‘“‘ Northern Mythology,”’ vol. i. 

Sigalon, se’g&’ldNn’, (XAVIER,) a French painter of 
history, born at Uzés about 1790, was a pupil of Guérin. 
He worked in Paris for many years. In 1833 he went 
to Rome, and painted for M. Thiers a copy of Michael 
Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” for which he received eighty- 
eight thousand francs. Died at Rome in 1837. 

See Cu. Sarnt-Mauricr, “ Eloge de Xavier Sigalon,” 1848; 
CHARLES BLANC, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Sigaud-Lafond, se’gd’ 14’fdn’, (Jos—EPH AIGNAN,) a 
French surgeon and natural philosopher, born at Bourges 
in 1730 or 1740, wrote treatises on electricity, and pub- 
lished a “ Dictionary of Physics,” (5 vols., 1780-82.) He 
became a member of the Institute in 1796. Died in 1810. 

See Mécuin-Desquins, ‘‘ Notice sur Sigaud-Lafond;”’ J. P. 
CuEVALtER, “ Notice sur Sigaud-Lafond,’’ 1841; Qu#RARD, ‘La 
France Littéraire.”” 

Sig’e-bert [Fr. pron. se’zhe’bair’; Lat. SIGEBER/- 
Tus] I, King of Austrasia, born about 535 A.D., was a 
son of Clotaire I., King of the Franks. He obtained in 
561 the kingdom of Austrasia, which included Germany 
and the northeast of Gaul. He was involved in war 
with his brother Chilperic, whom he defeated. In 575 
he was killed by assassins who were hired by Frede- 
gunda, the wife of Chilperic. 

Sigebert IT., King of Austrasia, born about 601 A.D., 
was a son of Thierry II. He was killed by order of 
Clotaire II. 

Sigebert III, born in 630 a.D., was a son of Dagobert 
I., at whose death, about 634, the kingdom was divided 
between Sigebert and his brother Clovis. Died in 654. 

Sig’e-bert or GempBiours, [Lat. SiIceEBER’rus GrM- 
BLACEN’SIS,] a Jearned monk and historian, born in Bra- 
bant about 1030, wrote a “Chronicon” (or “ History’) 
“of Germany from 381 to 1112.” Died-in 1112. 

Sigebertus. See SIGEBERT. 

Sigel, see’Zel, (FRANZ,) a general, born in Baden, 
Germany, in 1824.. He became minister of war of the 
government formed by the revolutionists of Baden in 
June, 1848. About 1850 he emigrated to the United 
States. He enlisted as a colonel in the Union army 
early in 1861, defeated a superior force at Carthage, 
Missouri, July 5, and was appointed a brigadier-general 
in August of that year. He commanded a division at 
Pea Ridge, March 6 and 7, 1862, and a corps under 
General Pope in Virginia, July-September of that year. 
He was defeated at New Market, May 15, 1864. 

Sigismond. See SIGISMUND. 

Sig/is-mitind, [Fr. StcisMonp, se’zhéss’mdn’,] writ- 
ten also Sigmund, Emperor of Germany, born in 
1368, was the son of the emperor Charles IV. Having 
married, in 1386, Maria, daughter of Lewis, King of 
Poland, he was crowned King of Hungary in 1387. . In 
1396 he was signally defeated by the Turks under 
Bayazeed (Bajazet) at Nicopolis. He was elected Em- 
peror of Germany in 1410, and crowned in 1414. In 
consequence of his treachery in consenting to the mar- 
tyrdom of John Huss after he had granted him a safe- 
conduct, Sigismund was involved in a war with the 
Bohemians, and was several times defeated by the 
celebrated Ziska. The treaty of Iglau was concluded 
between them in 1435. Died in 1437. 

See Ascupacn, ‘‘ Geschichte Sigismunds,”’ 4 vols., 1838-45; Ka- 


tona, ‘‘ Historia Rerum Hungariorum;’? ENGEL, ‘‘ Geschichte von 
Ungarn ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Sig/is-mitind [Polish Zycmunv, zig’moont] L, King 
of Poland, son of Casimir IV., was born in 1466. He 
ascended the throne in 1507. He was involved in wars 
with the Russians, Moldavians, and Wallachians, against 
whom he was eventually successful. Died in 1548. 

See Lerewet, “ Histoire de Pologne;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Sigismund (called also Augustus) IT., a son of the 
preceding, was born in 1518. He was elected king 
during his father’s lifetime, and came to the throne in 
1548. During his reign Lithuania was united to Poland, 
to which Livonia was also annexed. Sigismund is sup- 
posed to have secretly favoured the Reformed religion, 
which made great progress under his rule ; he was also a 
liberal patron of learning and the arts. Died in 1572. 

See Letrewet, ‘‘ Histoire de Pologne.”’ 


Sigismund III, King of Poland and Sweden, born 
in 1566, was the son of John ITI. of Sweden and Cathe- 
rine, sister of Sigismund II. of Poland. He was elected 
in 1587 to the throne of Poland, and in 1594 crowned 
King of Sweden. His zeal in behalf of Catholicism 
having made him unpopular with the Swedes, his uncle, 
the Duke of Sudermania, caused himself to be made 
king, in 1604, under the name of Charles IX., and thus 
laid the foundation of a protracted strife between the . 
two countries. In 1610 he invaded Russia, and placed 
his son Vladislaf on the throne, which, however, he was ° 
subsequently compelled to resign to Michael Feodoro- 
vitch. He was also involved in wars with the Turks, 
Tartars, and Cossacks, and was obliged to yield to 
Gustavus Adolphus a considerable part of Livonia and 
Prussia. He-died in 1632, and was succeeded by his 
son, Vladislaf IV. : 

See Niemcewicz, ‘‘ Histoire du Régne de Sigismond III.,” 3 
vols., 1819. 

Sig/is-mtind or Sigismond, King of Burgundy, 
was a son of Gondebaud, (Gundibald,) whom he suc- 
ceeded in 516 A.D. Having been defeated in battle by 
the sons of Clovis, he was killed, by order of Clodomir, 
in 524. ’ 

Sigmund. See SIGISMUND. 

Signol, s¢n’ydl’, (EMILE,) a French historical painter, 
born in Paris in 1804. He gained a medal of the first 
class in 1835. 

Signorelli, sén-yo-rel/lee, (LUCA,) an eminent Italian 
painter, born at Cortona in 1439, was a nephew of Vasari. 
His frescos of ‘The Last Judgment,” in the cathedral 
of Orvieto, are esteemed master-pieces, and were highly 
commended by Michael Angelo. Died in 1521. 

See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;” 
Vasari, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,”’ etc. 

Signorelli, (Pirrro Naport,) an Italian critic and 
historical writer, born at Naples in 1731. He wrote, 
besides other works, a literary history of Naples and 
Sicily, entitled “‘ Vicende della Coltura nelle Due Sicilie,” 
(5 vols., 1784-86.) Died in 1815. 

See F. M. Avettino, ‘“‘ Elogio storico di P. N. Signorelli,” 1815 ; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sigonio, se-go’ne-o, [Lat. S1co’N1us,| (CARLO,) an 
eminent Italian historian and antiquary, born at Médena 
about 1520. He became professor of Greek literature 
in his native city in 1546, and obtained in 1560 the chair 
of eloquence at Padua. Among his principal works are 
his treatise ‘On the Ancient Law of Roman Citizens,” 
(“De antiquo Jure Civium Romanorum,” 1560,) “ His- 
tory of the Western Empire,” (‘‘ Historize de Occidentali 
Imperio,” 1577,) and ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” (‘ His- 
toriz Ecclesiastice.”) Sigonio was one of the first 
scholars of his time, and his Latin style is remarkable 
for clearness and elegance. He also wrote “On the 
Athenian Republic,” (“De Republica Atheniensium,” 
1564,) and a “Life of Scipio Africanus Minor,” (1569.) 
Died in 1584. 

See Murarort, “Vita C. Sigonii,’’ prefixed to Sigonio’s works» 
6 vols., 1732-37; J. P. Kress, “Vita C. Sigonii,” 1837; J. P 
Kress, ‘‘C. Sigonius, einer der gréssten Humanisten,”’ etc., 1840 ; 
GINGUENE, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Sigonius. See SIGONTO. aie 

Sigorgne, se’gorfi’, (PIERRE,) a French ecclesiastic 
and natural philosopher, born in Lorraine in 1719. He 
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advocated the Newtonian philosophy. Died at Macon 
in 1809, 

Sigourney, sig’tir-ne, (LyprA HunTLEy,) an Ameri- 
can poet and miscellaneous writer, born at Norwich, 
Connecticut, in 1791. She published, in 1815, ‘‘ Moral 

’ Pieces in Prose and Verse.” Having visited Europe in 
1840, she brought out in 1842 a work entitled “ Pleasant 
Memories of Pleasant Lands.” She was married in 
1819 to Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Hartford. 
Among her numerous poems are “The Aborigines of 
America,” (1822,) and “ Pocahontas,” (1841.) She also 
wrote many works in prose. Died in 1865. 

See GriswoLp, ‘Poets and Poetry of America;’’ ‘‘ National 
Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. iv.; “‘ North 
American Review’’ for October, 1835. 

Siguenza, de, da se-gwén/zA, (Josk,) a Spanish monk 
and historical writer, born about 1545, published a “ Life 
of Saint Jerome,” (1595,) and other works. Died in 1606, 

Sigurd, see’gd0rd or see’gird, [from a root cognate 
with the German Sveg and Swedish Seger, victory,] the 
name of a hero celebrated in the legends of the North 
as the greatest of human warriors. He may be styled 
the Rodstam of the Northmen. He had a sword with 
which he could cleave an anvil and cut through floating 
wool. Sigurd appears to be another name for SIEGFRIED, 
(which see.) For the particulars of Sigurd’s lineage and 
history, see Thorpe’s ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. pp. 
QI-108. 

Sike or Siecke, see’keh or zee’keh, (HEINRICH,) a 
German philologist, born at Bremen in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, became professor of Oriental 
languages at Utrecht, and subsequently at Cambridge, 
England. He committed suicide in 1712. 

Si-la/ni-on, [2Aaviwr,| a Greek statuary in bronze, 
lived in the fourth century B.c. According to Pliny, he 
was a contemporary of Lysippus, and excelled in the 
imitation of strong passions. Among his works was a 
statue of Sappho, which was highly praised by Cicero, a 
statue of Plato, and a statue of Jocasta dying. 

Si-la/nus, (DEcIMus JYNIUS,) a Roman senator, was 
elected consul in 63 B.c. In the trial of Catiline’s ac- 
complices, he, as consul elect, was the first to express 
his opinion. He advocated severe measures. 

Silanus, (M. JuNIus,) an orator, was a grandson of 
D. Junius Silanus. He became consul in 19 A.D, His 
daughter Claudia was the wife of Caligula, who caused 
Silanus to be put to death. 

Silbermann, sil’ber-m4n’ or zil’ber-m4n’, (GorTT- 
FRIED,) a German organ-builder, born near Frauenstein, 
in Saxony, in 1683; died in 1753. 

Silberschlag, sil’/ber-shl4c’ or zil’ber-shl4c’, (JOHANN 
Jesatas,) aGerman natural philosopher, born at Aschers- 
leben in 1721. He was pastor at Magdeburg, and rector 
of the Real-Schule in Berlin. Died in 1791. 

See his Autobiography, 1788. 

Silene. See SILENus. 

Sileno. See SILENUS. 

Si-le’nus or Sei-le/nus, [Gr. SeAnvoc; Fr. SILENE, 
se‘lan’; It. SILENO, se-la’no,] in the classic mythology, 
one of the Satyrs, supposed to be a son of Mercury, and 
the preceptor and inseparable attendant of Bacchus. 
He was represented as a jovial old man, corpulent, bald, 
always intoxicated, and carrying in his hand a wine-bag, 
and often riding on an ass. Like the other Satyrs, he 
was fond of sleep, music, and dancing. He was also 
renowned for his prophetic insight into the future. 

See Virciv’s Sixth Eclogue, entitled ‘‘ Silenus.”’ 


Silhon, de, deh se’lOn’, (JEAN,) a French author, born 
near Nérac about 1596. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the French Academy, and was employed by 
Richelieu in political affairs. Among his works is a 
‘Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul,” (1662.) 
Died in 1667. 

Silhouette, de, deh se’loo’ét’, (ErimNNx,) a French 
financier and writer on politics, etc., was born at Li- 
moges in 1709. He became controller-general of the 
finances in 1759, practised excessive economy, but was 
found to be incompetent, and resigned before the end of 
the year. Died in 1767. His name is applied to an 
economical sort of portrait, (commonly called a profile.) 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Sil’t-us I-tal/i-cus, (Caius,) a Roman poet and imi- 
tator of Virgil, whose birthplace is unknown, lived under 
the reign of Nero, and in 68 A.D. was elected consul. 
He was afterwards proconsul in Asia. His only work 
extant is an epic poem entitled ‘ Punica,” in seventeen 
books, giving an account of the second Punic war. It 
is a long and very dull poem, Died about 100 a.p. 

See C. Cervartus, “‘ Dissertatio de C. Silio Italico,” 1712; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Siljestrdom, seel/yés-trom’, (PEHR ADAM,) a Swedish 
writer, born at Calmar in 1815, became professor of ex- 
perimental physics at Upsal. He was the author of a 
report on the educational system of the United States. 

Sill, (JosHua W.,) born at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1831 
graduated at West Point in 1853. He became a briga- 
dier-general in the Union army in July, 1862, and was 
killed at Stone River, December 31 of that year. 

Silla, the Italian of SULLA, (which see.) 

Sillery, de, deh sél’re’, (CHARLES ALEXIS Brulart 

—briiar’,) Marquis, and Count de Genlis, a French 
officer, born in Paris in 1737, was the husband of Ma- 
dame de Genlis the authoress. He served as captain in 
the navy in his youth, and became a member of. the 
States-General in 1789. He was a follower of the Duke 
of Orléans in politics, and was guillotined in October, 
1793. 
Sillery, de, (Nicoras Bruslart—brii’lar’,) Mar 
Quis, an able French diplomatist, born in Champagn; 
in 1544. He was employed in foreign missions by 
Henry IV., and became chancellor of France in 1607, 
Died in 1624. 

See Boutrays, ‘*‘ Breviarium Vite N. Brulartii,” 1624; SuLty 
“Mémoires.” 

Sillig, sil/lic or zil’/lic, (KARL JuLtus,) a German 
scholar, born at Dresden in 1801, published an edition 
of the “ Natural History” of Pliny, (1851,) and a valu- 
able ‘‘ Catalogue of-Greek and Roman Artists,” (‘‘ Cata- 
logus Artificum Grzcorum et Romanorum,”) whicl 
has been translated into English. Died in 1857. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for October, 1838. 

Sil’li-man, (BENJAMIN,) an eminent American natu- 
ralist and professor, born in North Stratford, (now 
Trumbull,) Connecticut, on the 8th of August, 1779. 
He was a son of Gold Selleck Silliman, a general whoa 
served in the war of the Revolution. He entered Yale 
College in 1792, graduated in 1796, and was appointed 
tutor in that institution in 1799. About 1802, Dr. 
Dwight offered him a chair of chemistry in Yale Col- 
lege. To prepare himself for that position, he studied 
chemistry at Philadelphia for two years. He began to 
lecture to the students of Yale College in 1804, and 
performed a voyage to Europe about the’ end of 1805. 
Having returned, after an absence of fourteen months, 
he resumed the chair of chemistry, and published a 
“Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scot- 
land,” (2 vols., 1810,) which was a very interesting and 
popular book. Soon after his return he made a geo- 
logical survey of a part of Connecticut. In 1809 he 
married Harriet, a daughter of Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut. He made a chemical analysis of a famous 
meteorite which fell at Weston, Connecticut, in 1807. 
In 1818 he founded “The American Journal of Science 
and Arts,” usually called ‘ Silliman’s Journal,” which 
was recognized at home and in Europe as the chief 
repository of American science. He was the sole 
editor of this journal for twenty years, and maintained 
it at his own pecuniary risk. 

He attained great eminence as a lecturer and teacher 
of science. “The professor’s chair, in the laboratory 
or the Jecture-room, was the place above all others in 
which his enthusiasm, his sympathy with youthful aspira- 
tions, his varied acquisitions, and his graceful utterance, 
exerted their highest and most enduring influence.” 
(“American Journal of Science and Arts,” May, 1365.) 
He applied the blowpipe to the fusion of a variety of 
bodies which were before regarded as infusible, About 
1822 he demonstrated the transfer of particles of carbon 
from one charcoal point to the other in the galvanic 
battery. He published a text-book on chemistry in 1830. 
Between 1835 and 1850 he delivered popular lectures 
on chemistry and geology in Boston, Lowell, New York, 
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Philadelphia, Saint Louis, and New Orleans. He was 
one of the few men in the country that could hold a 
popular audience with a lecture on science. In 1853 he 
resigned his professorship, and published “ A Visit to 
Europe in 1851,” (2 vols.,) which was often reprinted. 
He felt a deep interest in the cause of liberty, and when 
Kansas became the scene of conflict, about 1857, he 
came out with all his youthful ardour as the opponent of 
the slave-power. He died at New Haven on the 24th 
of November, 1864. In the language of the writer already 
quoted above, ‘he was a man of vigorous understanding 
and sound judgment, led on, but never carried away, by 
an enthusiastic disposition, glowing and constant... . 
Blending with and ennobling all these virtues was the 
childlike simplicity of his Christian faith.” 

See “American Journal of Science and Arts,’’ May, 1865 ; GEorGE 


P. Fisuer, “ Life of Benjamin Silliman,” 2 vols., 1866; ‘‘ North 
American Review’’ for January, 1832. 


Silliman, (BENJAMIN,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at New Haven in 1816, and graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1837. He was employed as teacher of chemistry 
in that college for a number of years, and was appointed 
professor of chemistry applied to the arts in 1846. About 
1838 he became associate editor of the “‘ American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts,” of which he and Professor 
J. D. Dana are now the chief editors. He succeeded his 
father as professor of general and applied chemistry in 
Yale College in 1854. He published “First Princi- 
ples of Chemistry,” (1846,) and “ Principles of Physics,” 
(1858.) 

Silly, de, deh se’ye’, (JAcquEs JosEPH Vipart— 
ve’par’,) MARQUIS, a French general, born in Normandy 
in 1671. He was a friend of Madame de Staél. Died 
in 1727. 

Silva, s¢l’va’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French physician, 
born at Bordeaux in 1682. He practised in Paris, and 
received the title of consulting physician to Louis XV. 
in 1724. Died in 1742. 

Silva y Figueroa. See FIGUEROA, DE. 

Silvani, s¢l-va/nee, (GHERARDO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Florence in 1579. He built, besides other 
edifices in his native city, the magnificent Palazzo Maru- 
celli and the Palazzo Ricardi. His design for the facade 
of the cathedral of Florence was adopted and executed. 
Died in 1675. 

Sil-va/nus or S¥yl-va’/nus, [Fr. SYL VAIN, stl’van’, | 
‘from séva or sylva, a “wood” or “ grove,” a rural deity 
in Roman mythology, was the guardian of groves, fields, 
and cattle. He was supposed to be the protector of the 
boundaries of fields or farms. By some mythographers 
he was identified with Faunus and with Pan. 

Sil-ve’ri-us or Sylverius, [Fr. SitvERgE, sél’vair’,] 
a native of Frosinone, near Rome, became pope in 536 
A.D. He was a son of Pope Hormisdas. In 537 he 
was banished to Lycia by Belisarius, who chose Vigilius 
as his successor. Died in 538. 

Silvester, Pork. See SYLVESTER. 

Silvestre, sél-vés/tra, (GREGORIO,) born at Lisbon 
in 1520, was the author of numerous poems published 
in 1592, under the title of ‘Obras poeticas.” Died in 
1570. 

See LonGFrELtow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Silvestre, stl’véstr’, (ISRAEL,) a French designer and 
engraver, born at Nancy in 1621. He worked in Paris, 
and received the title of engraver to the king in 1662. 
He engraved views of French and Italian scenery. Died 
in 1601. 

Silvestre, de, deh sél’véstr’, (AUGUSTIN FRANGOIS,) 
BARON, a French savant and rural economist, born in 
1762, was descended from the preceding. He was chief 
of the bureau of agriculture during the first empire. He 
contributed to several scientific journals, and wrote 
biographies of many French savants. Died in 1851. 


See Boucuarp, ‘t Notice sur Baron de Silvestre,’’ 1852; QUERARD, 
**La France Littéraire.’’ 


Silvestre, de, (Louts,) a painter, born in Paris in 
1675, was a son of Israel Silvestre, noticed above. He 
was patronized by Augustus, King of Poland, and be- 
came director of the Academy of Dresden. Died in 
1760. His nephew, NicoLas CHARLES, (1698-1767,) 
was a painter and engraver. 

Silvestre de Sacy. See SAcy, DE. 
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Silvia. See RHEA SILVIA. 

Simart, se’mar’, (PIERRE CHARLES,) a French sculp- 
tor, born at Troyes in 1806, was a pupil of Pradier. He 
gained the grand prize of Rome in 1833. He was em- 
ee by the government to execute statues and bas- 
reliefs for the Louvre and other public buildings. Among 
his works is an imitation of Phidias’ statue of Pallas 
Athene, composed of gold and ivory. Died in 1857. 

See C. Ltv&que, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Simart,”’ 1857; G. Ey- 
Rtgs, “* Simart Statuaire,’’ 1860; Haxtvy, ‘“ Notice sur la Vie et Jes 
Ouvrages de Simart,”’ 186r. 

Sim/e-on, | Heb. ])/DW,] the second son of Jacob and 
Leah, received his father’s curse on account of his share 
in the treacherous murder of the Shechemites. 

See Genesis xxxiv. 

Sim/e-on oF DuRHAM, an English chronicler of the 
eleventh century, was the author of a “ History of the 
Kings of England from 616 to 1130.’ 

Simeon oF PoLorzk, a Raisin poet and marci born 
at Polotzk in 1628. He was the preceptor of Feodor, 
who became Czar of Russia in 1676. He wrote dramas 
and religious treatises. Died in 1680. 

Sim/e-on surnamed Stryri’rEs, [Gr. Lypeavng 6 XtTvAi- 
t™¢; Fr. SIMEON STYLITE, se’ma’ bn’ ste’lét’,| an ascetic 
or fanatic, born near the boundary of Syria and Cilicia 
about 390 A.D. He acquired a sort of celebrity by stand- 
ing or living for many years on the top of a pillar, and 
attracted crowds of spectators, who came from a great 
distance, and to whom he preached. He was venerated 
as asaint. Died about 460. 

See LauTensacnu, ‘De Simeone Stylita,’”? 1700; UHLEMANN, 
“Simeon der erste Sdulenheilige in Syrien,”’ 1846; Kress, “ Disser- 
tatio de Stylitis,” 1753. 

Sim/e-on, (Rev. CHARLES,) an English divine, born 
at Reading in 1759, became rector of Trinity Church, 
Cambridge. He was the author of numerous theo- 
logical and devotional works, which are highly esteemed. 
He was distinguished for his earnest piety and zeal in 
the cause of religion, and gave large sums to the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, and other 
similar associations. Died in 1836. 

See W. Carus, ‘‘ Life of Charles Simeon,” 1847 ; Rev. ERSKINE 
NEALE, {Christianity and Infidelity Contrasted ;”’ “* North British 
Review” for August, 1847. 

Siméon, se’ma’on’, (JOSEPH BALTHASAR,) COMTE, a 
French politician, born at Aix in 1781, was a son of the 
following. He was prefect of several departments be- 
tween 1815 and 1824, and entered the Chamber of Peers 
in 1835. Died in 1846. 

Siméon, (JosepH JEROmr,) Count, a French min- 
ister of state, born at Aix in 1749. He became a mem- 
ber of the council of state in 1804, and minister of the 
interior in Westphalia in 1807. He was French minister 
of the interior from February, 1820, to December, 1821. 
Died in 1842. 

See Micner, ‘‘ Notice historique sur la Vie de M. le Comte 
Siméon,” 1844; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sim’e-on Met-a-phras’té§&, a theologian, who lived 
in the reign of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. He was 
the author of “ Lives of the Saints.” Died in 976. 

Sim/e-on Se’thus or Simeon Seth, a learned 
Greek writer of the eleventh century, was a resident 
of Constantinople. He was the author of a treatise 
on edible things and their properties, which has been 
translated into Latin under the title of “Syntagma 
de Cibariorum Facultate.” He translated into Greek 
the Arabic Fables of Pilpay; and the translation of a 
fabulous history of Alexander the Great, from the Per- 
sian, is also ascribed to him. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Simeoni, se-ma-o/nee, (GABRIELLO,) an Italian writer 
on various subjects, was born at Florence in 1509. He 
led a wandering life. Among his works is “ Devices 
and Emblems,” (“Devises et Emblémes,” in French, 
1559.) Died in 1575. 

Simiane, de, deh se’me’An’, (PAULINE @’Adhémar 
de Monteil de Grignan—d4’da/mar’ deh mdn’tal’ 
deh grén’yn’,) MARQUISR, a French lady, born in Paris 
in 1674, was a granddaughter of Madame de Sévigné. 
Died in 1737. "Her Letters were published in 1773- 

Sim/ler, (Jostas,) a Swiss Protestant minister and 
historian, born at Cappel, near Zurich, in 1530. He was 
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professor of theology at Zurich, and wrote, besides 
treatises on theology, a “ History of the Swiss Republic,” 
(“ De Helvetiorum Republica,” 1574.) Died in 1576. 

See Stuck, ‘Vita J. Simleri,” 1577; Nictron, “ Mémoires.” 

Sim/mi-as, [Zuuuiec,] a Greek grammarian, born at 
Rhodes, is supposed to have lived about 300 B.c. Some 
fragments of his poems are contained in the Anthologia 
Graca.” Another writer of this name was the author of a 
historical work, not extant. 

Simmias or THeprs, a Greek philosopher, was a 
disciple and friend of Socrates, at whose death he was 
present. He and his brother Cebes are the chief speakers 
(besides Socrates) in the ‘Phzdon” of Plato. His 
works are not extant. 

Sim/mons, (SAMUEL Foar’,) an English physician, 
born in Kent in 1752, studied at Edinburgh, and took 
his medical degree at Leyden. Having settled in Lon- 
don, he was appointed physician of Saint Luke’s Hos- 
pital and to George III., and elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He published several medical works, 
Died in 1813. 

Simms, (WILLIAM GILMORE,) an American novelist 
and voluminous writer, born at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, in 1806. He published a number of poetical pieces 
at an early age, and brought out in 1833 his “ Atalantis, 
a Story of the Sea,” which is esteemed his finest poem. 
Among his numerous romances may be named ‘ Guy 
Rivers,” (1834,) “The Yemassee,” (1835,) ‘‘The Parti- 
san,” (1835,) “‘Mellichampe,” (1836,) ‘‘ Pelayo,” (1838,) 
“The Wigwam and the Cabin,” and “ Katherine Wal- 
ton,” (1851.) He also wrote a ‘‘ History of South Caro- 
lina,” (1840,) a “ Life of Marion,” (1844,) and other 
biographical works, and was a frequent contributor to 
various Reviews. Died in June, 1870. 

See Griswotp, “ Prose Writers of America;” DuycKINncK, 


**Cyclopeedia of American Literature,” vol. ii.; ALLIBONR, ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Authors ;” ‘‘ North American Review’ for October, 1846, 
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Sim/nel, (LAMBERT,) an English impostor, born at 
Oxford about 1472, was the son of a joiner or baker. In 
1486 he assumed to be Edward Plantagenet, Earl of 
Warwick, a nephew of Richard III., and was supported 
by many partisans of the House of York. The army 
of Simnel was defeated by the royal army at Stoke in 
1487. Simnel was taken prisoner, but his life was 
spared. 

Simolin, see’mo-leen’, (JOHANN MATHIAS,) an emi- 
nent diplomatist, born at Abo, in Finland, was employed 
by the Russian empress Catherine on important mis- 
sions to Austria, Denmark, Sweden, and England. Died 
in 1799. 

Simolin, (KarL Gusrav,) BARON, a Russian diplo- 
matist, born at Abo in 1715. He was ennobled by 
Stanislas Augustus, King of Poland. Died in 1777. 

Simon. See Perer, SAINT. 

Simon, se’mdn’, (EDoUARD THomas,) a French 
littérateur, born at Troyes in 1740; died in 1818. 

Simon, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) a French antiquary, born 
in Paris in 1654; died in 1719. 

Si/mon, (JOHN,) an English surgeon and anatomist, 
born in 1810, studied at King’s College, became in 1844 
a Fellow of the College of Surgeons, London, and was 
subsequently appointed medical officer to the general 
board of health. He published a treatise “On the Phys- 
iology of the Thymus Gland,” (1845,) and “Lectures on 
General Pathology,” (1850.) The former obtained the 
Astley Cooper prize. 

Simon, (JULES,) sometimes called JuLEs SIMON- 
SuISssE, a French philosopher and legislator, born at 
Lorient in 1814. He was chosen in 1839 by M. Cousin 
to supply his place as professor at the Sorbonne, where 
he lectured about twelve years. In 1848 he was elected 
a member of the Constituent Assembly. He published, 
besides other works, “Studies on the Theodicea of 
Plato and Aristotle,” (1840,) a “ History of the School 
of Alexandria,” (2 vols., 1844-45,) and “Natural Re- 
ligion,” (1856.) ‘‘ His works,” says the ‘Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,” “give proof of profound study, and 
are remarkable for elevation of thought.” In 1863 he 
was elected a member of the legislative body by the 
voters of Paris, and was admitted into the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. He is an advanced liberal 


in politics. In 1869 he was re-elected to the legislative 
body, and in September, 1870, became minister of public 
instruction under the republic. 

Simon, (RICHARD,) an eminent and liberal French 
theologian and critic, born at Dieppe in May, 1638, was 
aman of profound learning. He entered the congrega- 
tion of the Oratory, studied the Oriental languages, and 
became professor of philosophy in the College of Juilly. 
His. principal work is a “Critical History of the Old 
Testament,” (1678,) which was condemned. as unsound 
and suppressed. He was proscribed by Bossuet as a 
heretic, and was expelled from the Oratory. He was 
much addicted to controversy, and was very tenacious 
of his opinions. Among his works is a “Critical His- 
tory of the New Testament,” (1689.) Died at Dieppe 
in 1712. 

See Nictron, ‘fMémoires;” More&rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Simon, (THoMaAs,) an English engraver of medals, 
born about 1612. He was employed as engraver to 
the Mint during the Commonwealth. Died in 1665. 

Si’/mon Maccabe/us (mak-ka-bee’us) or Mat’/thes, 
[Fr. Simon MACHABEE, se’mdNn’ m§@’sh&@’ba/,] called 
also THa/sI, was the brother of Judas Maccabzeus. He 
succeeded his brother Jonathan in 143 B.c. as high- 
priest and ruler of the Jews. He formed an alliance 
with Demetrius Nicator, of Syria, who recognized the 
independence of the Jews. Judea was invaded in 139 
by an army of Antiochus Sidetes, which Simon defeated. 
He was assassinated by his son-in-law Ptolemzus, in 

Bene: 

Si/mon Ma/gus, [Fr. Simon LE MAGICIEN, se’mOn/ 
leh m&@’zhe’se-AN’,| a magician of Samaria, and a pre- 
tended convert to Christianity, who offered money to 
the apostles Peter and John to obtain from them the 
power of conferring the Holy Ghost. For this he was 
severely rebuked by Peter. 

See Acts vill. 18, 19, 20, etc. 


Simon de Montfort. See MonTFoR?, DE. 

Simond, se’mdn’, (PHILIBERT,) a Jacobin, born in 
Savoy in 1755, was a member of the French Convention 
of 1792. He was proscribed as a friend of Danton, and 
executed in April, 1794. 

Simonde de Sismondi. See SISMONDI. 

Simone da Pesaro. See CANTARINI. 

Simonet, se’mo’nd’, (EDMOND,) a French Jesuit and 
writer on theology, born at Langres in 1662; died in 
1773. 

Simonetta, se-mo-net’t4é, (BONIFAzIO,) an Italian 
historian, born about 1430. He wrote “De Persecu- 
tionibus Christiane Fidei et Romanorum Pontificum,” 
(1492.) 

Simonetta, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian politician, an 
uncle of the preceding, was born in Calabria in 1410. 
He became the chief adviser or minister of Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, and had much power 
during the minority of that prince’s son. He was be- 
headed, by order of Ludovico Sforza, in 1480. 

Simonetta, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian historian, a bro- 
ther of the preceding, was born in Calabria. He wrote, 
in Latin, a “ History of Francesco Sforza,” (1480.) Died 
about 1491. 

Simonide. See SIMONIDES. 

Si-mon/i-dés [Gr. Syuwovidne ; Fr. SiMONIDE, se’mo’- 
néd’| or AMorRGUS, a Greek poet, born at Samos, 
flourished about 690-665 B.c. He wrote satires in the 
Iambic metre. His satire on women is extant. 

See K. O. Miver, “History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece.”’ 

Simonides or Cros, a famous Greek lyric poet, 
born at Julis, in the island of Ceos, about 556 b.c. He 
became a resident of Athens in the reign of Hipparchus, 
by whom he was patronized, and there associated with 
Anacreon. After the death of Hipparchus (about 514) 
he retired to Thessaly. He returned to Athens about 
the time of the Persian invasion, celebrated the victory 
of Marathon in verse, 489 B.c., and acquired great popu- 
larity. He was employed by the Amphictyons to write 
inscriptions for the tombs of those who fell in defence 
of Greece against the Persians. For those who fell at 
Thermopylz he composed an inscription which may be 
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translated, ‘Stranger, tell the Lacedamonians that we 
lie here in obedience to their laws.” He was intimate 
with Themistocles, and was a rival of Pindar. His lat- 
ter years were passed at the court of Hieron of Syra- 
cuse, where he died in 467 B.c. His works are lost, 
except small fragments. He excelled in epigram and 
in pathetic poetry. Many witty sayings are ascribed to 
him. He was victorious over Aéschylus in a contest for 
the prize which was offered for the best elegy on those 
who fell at Marathon. He was greatly distinguished 
for his moral wisdom and moderation. 

See Borssy, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de Simonide,” 1755; ScHNEI- 
DEWIN, ‘‘De Vita et Carminibus Simonidis Cei,’’ 1835; DuckEr, 
“De Simonide,” 1768; F. W. RicutTEr, ‘‘Simonides der Aeltere 
von Keos nach seinem Leben,”’ etc., 1836; K.O. Miter, “* History 
of the Literature of Ancient Greece;’’ ‘‘ Neuvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;” “‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for August, 1830. 

Simonneau, se’mo’nd’, (CHARLES,) a French en- 
graver, born at Orléans in 1645. He engraved the works 
of several French masters. Died in 1728. 

Simonneau, (Louis,) an engraver, born at Orléans 
in 1654, was a brother of the preceding. Died in 1727. 

Simplicius, sim-plish’e-us, (2urAcxoc,) a Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosopher and commentator on Aristotle, was 
born in Cilicia. He was persecuted as a pagan in the reign 
of Justinian, who closed the school at Athens in 529 A.D. 
He wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s ‘ Categories,” 
“De Ceelo,” and “ De Anima” and “ Physica Ausculta- 
tio.”” These are esteemed the most valuable of all the 
Greek commentaries on Aristotle that are extant. 

See Horrmann, ‘‘ Bibliographicum Lexicon ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
staphie Générale ;’? BuHLE, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Simplicii Vita,’”’ etc., 
Too. 

Simplicius, sim-plish’e-us, an Italian prelate, born at 
Tivol, (Tibur,) became Bishop of Rome in 467 A.D. Died 
in 483. 

Simp’son, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English composer, 
born about 1610; died about 1668. 

Simpson, (Epwarp,) an English writer on chro- 
nology and theology, born at Tottenham in 1578. He 
became rector of Eastling, Kent. Among his works is 
“Universal Chronology,” (‘*Chronicon Catholicum,” 
1652.) Died in 1651. 

Simpson, (Sir JAMes,) a British general, born at 
Edinburgh in 1792. He served against the French in 
the campaigns of 1812 and 1815, and subsequently 
under Sir Charles Napier in India. In 1855 he suc- 
ceeded Lord Raglan as commander of the British forces 
in the Crimea. He received from Napoleon III. the 
grand cross of the legion of honour. Died in 1868. 

Simp’son, (Sir James YoOunG,) a Scottish physician, 
born in Linlithgowshire in 1811, graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1832. He became professor of midwifery in 
the university of that city in 1840, and was the first who 
employed anesthetics in obstetric practice, (1847.) In 
1856 he received from the French Academy of Sciences 
the Monthyon prize of two thousand francs. He was 
elected president of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, and a foreign associate of the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine and of other similar institutions. He 
was author of ‘Contributions to Obstetric Pathology,” 
‘Essays on Anesthesia,” and other medical works. 
Died in 1870. 

Simp’son, (MATTHEW,) a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was born at Cadiz, Ohio, June 21, 
1810. While he was still an infant, his father died, and 
the care of his education devolved upon his mother. 
Tn addition to the ordinary English branches, he began 
the study of German when he was eight years of age, 
and the following year read the Bible through in the 
German language. He afterwards studied Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. He graduated as a physician in 1833. 
He had joined the Church in 1829, and in 1839 he was 
elected president of the Indiana Asbury University, 
(Methodist,) and did much to promote the usefulness 
and success of that institution. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed editor of ‘The Western Christian Advocate.” 
He was elected bishop in 1852. He took a deep in- 
terest in the national cause during the war of the rebel- 
lion, and by his zeal and eloquence contributed much to 
strengthen the confidence of the people and to uphold 
the hands of the government during that great crisis in 
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our country’s history. Bishop Simpson was an intimate 
personal friend of President Lincoln. 

Simpson, (THoMAS,) an able English mathematician, 
born at Market-Bosworth in 1710. He learned the trade 
of a weaver, and practised astrology or fortune-telling 
in his early life. About 1736 he removed to London, 
where he became a teacher of mathematics. He pub- 
lished a *‘ New Treatise on Fluxions,” (1737,) and seve- 
ral works on mathematics. In 1743 he was appointed 
professor of mathematics in the Military Academy at 
Woolwich. Died in 1761. 

See Hurron, ‘‘Mathematical Dictionary ;’ 
graphie Générale.” 

Simrock, sim/rok or zim’rok, (KARL,) a distinguished 
German poet and translator, born at Bonn in 1802. He 
published in 1827 a translation of the “ Nibelungenlied,” 
and in 1831 a work entitled “Sources of Shakspeare’s 
Plots in Novels, Tales, and Legends,” in which he was 
assisted by Echtermeyer and Henschel. He also trans- 
lated “ Twenty Songs of the Nibelungen,” (1840,) pro- 
nounced genuine by Lachmann, and several other Ger- 
man poems of the middle ages. Among his principal 
original works are his poem of “ Wieland the Smith,” 
“Legends of the Rhine, from the Mouths of the People 
and the German Poets,” (1850,) and “ Manual of Ger- 
man Mythology.” He became professor of the German 
language and literature at Bonn in 1850. 

See LonGFELLow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Sims, (JAMES,) an English physician and_ botanist, 
born at Canterbury. He published ‘Observations on 
Epidemic Disorders,” (1773,) “‘ Principles and Practice 
of Midwifery,” and other medical works. He was a 
member of the Linnean Society. Died in 1831. 

Sims, (JAMes Marion,) a distinguished American 
surgeon, born in South Carolina in 1813. He removed 
in 1853 to New York, where he was instrumental in 
founding a hospital for the treatment of the diseases of 
women. 

Simson, sim/son or zim’son, (MARTIN EDUARD,) a 
German jurist and statesman, born at Konigsberg. In 
1810 he studied at Bonn under Niebuhr, and in 1836 
became professor of law at Konigsberg. In 1848 he 
was elected president of the National Assembly at 
Frankfort. 

Sim/’son, (ROBERT,) an eminent Scottish mathe- 
matician, born at Kirton Hall, Ayrshire, in 1687. He 
became professor of mathematics in the University of 
Glasgow in 1711, and continued to fill that chair about 
fifty years. He produced an edition of Euclid’s “ Ele- 
ments,” which was highly esteemed, and made some 
discoveries in relation to the porisms of the ancients. 
Died in 1768. 

See Wittram Trait, ‘‘ Account of the Life and Writings of R. 
Simson,” 1812; CHamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.” 

Sina, Ibn. See AVICENNA. 

Sinan, se-nin’, (SCIPIONE CICALE,) an Italian rene- 
gade, born about 1515. He became a Turkish general 
and grand vizier. Died in 1595. 

Sin/clair, (CATHERINE,) a daughter of Sir John Sin- 
clair, noticed below, was born in 1800. She published 
numerous tales and novels, which have had an extensive 
circulation: among these we may name “ Modern Soci- 
ety,” “ Beatrice,” “Business of Life,” and “ James Bou- 
verie.” She also wrote several books for children, the 
“ Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms,” “ Shet- 
land and the Shetlanders,” etc. Died in 1864. 

Sinclair, sin’klair, ? (CHARLES GIDEON,) BARON, a 
Swedish general and military writer, born about 1730. 
He served with distinction in many campaigiis in France, 
Prussia, and Saxony. Died in 1803. 

Sinclair, (Sir JoHN,) a Scottish statesman and phi- 
lanthropist, born in the county of Caithness in 1754. 
He studied at Edinburgh and Oxford, and in 1780 rep- 
resented his native county in Parliament, being several 
times re-elected. He was conspicuous for his efforts to 
promote internal improvements in his country, originated 
the board of agriculture, of which he became first presi- 
dent, and founded a society for the improvement of wool. 
Among his numerous and valuable treatises, which em- 
brace a great variety of subjects, may be named his 
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“ History of the Revenue of Great Britain,” ‘‘ Considera- 
tions on Militias and Standing Armies,” ‘‘ Essays on 
Agriculture,”’ and “ Statistical Account of Scotland.” 
The last-named is esteemed a standard work. Died 
in 1835. 

See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” 
“Memoir of Sir John Sinclair,” by his son, 1837; ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for April, 1803; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for July, 1837; 
“Monthly Review’’ for June, 1808, and September, 1814. 

Sin’clare or Sinclair, (GEORGE,) a Scottish mathe- 
matician and philosopher, was professor of philosophy 
at Glasgow. He published several scientific treatises, 
and a work entitled “Satan’s Invisible World dis- 
covered.” Died in 1696. 

See CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Sin’di-a or Sgin/di-ah, (D6w’lut R6w,) a Mah- 
ratta chief, born about 1780, was a grand-nephew of 
Madajee, noticed below, whom he succeeded in 1794. 
He was involved in war against the British, who, under 
Sir A. Wellesley, gained a decisive victory over him at 
Assaye in 1803. His army was defeated in several 
battles in the same year, and he was forced to cede a 
large part of his territories. Died in 1827. 

Sindia, (Madajee or Madhajee, m4-da’jee,) a cele- 
brated Mahratta chief, born in Hindostan about 1741. 
He was a warlike and energetic prince, made extensive 
conquests, and became master of Delhi. His dominions 
extended from the Ganges to the Nerbudda. Died in 
1794. 

Singh, (Runjeet.) See Runjerer SINGH. 
Sin’gle-ton, (HENRY,) an English painter, born in 
London in 1766. He produced both historical pictures 
and portraits; among his master-pieces are a series of 
illustrations from Shakspeare, ‘Christ Healing the 
Blind,” “ Coriolanus and his Mother,” and “ The Storm- 
ing of Seringapatam.” Died in 1839. 

Singlin, san’g]an’, (ANTOINE,) a French theologian, 
born in Paris, was confessor to the nuns of Port-Royal. 
He preached with much unction. It is stated that Pascal 
had so high an opinion of the solidity of his judgment 
that he read all his works to Singlin before he published 
them. Died in 1664. 

See Goujet,-‘‘Vie de Singlin,”’ prefixed to Singlin’s ‘‘Instruc- 
tions chrétiennes,”’ 12 vols., 1736. 

Sinnamus. See CINNAMUS. 

Sinner, sin/ner or zin’ner, [Fr. pron. se’nair’,| (Jo- 
HANN RUDOLF,) a Swiss philologist, born at Berne in 
1730; died in 1787. 

Sinner, de, deh se’nair’, (R. G. Louts,) a Swiss Hel- 
lenist, born in the canton of Berne in 1801. He published 
good editions of Aristophanes, Plato, Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, and Xenophon, (1829-47.) 

Si/non, [Gr. Sivwr,] a semi-fabulous or fictitious per- 
son, who, according to Homer and Virgil, acted an in- 
sidious part in the siege of Troy. They relate that he 
presented himself to the Trojans as a deserter from the 
Greek army, affirming that the Greeks had abandoned 
the siege, and that he ran away because they were about 
to offer him as a sacrifice. By his artful tale and well- 
feigned passion he imposed on the credulous Trojans, 
and persuaded them to introduce the wooden horse into 
Troy. 

See Virciv’s “ Aneid,” book ii., 57-198. 

Sintenis, sin/teh-nis or -zin/teh-nis, (CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH,) a German theologian and miscellaneous 
writer, born at Zerbst in 1750. His voluminous works 
comprise sermons, educational treatises, and moral and 
religious romances. Died in 1820. 

Sintenis, (KARL FRIEDRICH FERDINAND,) a German 
jurist, grandson of the preceding, was born at Zerbst 
In 1804. 

Sidfn, se-6fn’, written also Se-o’na, [etymology 
doubtful,] a goddess in the Norse mythology, whose 
office it is to inspire the passion of love. She may be 
said to be a sort of female Cupid. From her name a 
lover is called Szafnz. 

See TuorpE, ‘Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Matizt, ‘* North- 
ern Antiquities,” vol. ii. Fable XVIII. 

Sionita, (GABRIEL.) See GABRIEL, 

Sirani, se-ra’/nee, (ELISABETTA,) an Italian historical 
painter, born at Bologna in 1638, was a daughter of 
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Giovanni Andrea, noticed below. She imitated the 
second manner of Guido with success, and acquired a 
high reputation. Died in 1665. 


See Lanzi, “History of Painting in Italy; C. Bonareps, 
“Elisabetta Sirani Azione storico-drammatica,” 1856. 


Sirani, (GIOVANNI ANDREA,) an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1610, was a successful imitator of the style 
of Guido. Died in 1670. 

Si’/rens, singular Si/ren, [Gr. Lepyrec, (singular 
Lepyv ;) Lat. SrrE/NES or SEIRE/NES; Fr. SIRENES, 
se’ran’,| mythical beings, who were supposed to have 
the power of enchanting all who heard them sing. Ac- 
cording to Homer and other poets, they lived in an 
island near the coast of Italy, where they sat ina meadow 
near the shore and allured those who were sailing past 
the island ; and whoever listened to their song forgot 
his home and remained with the Sirens until he perished 
or became brutalized. 

Siret, se’ra’, (ADOLPHE,) a Belgian “¢térateur, born 
at Beaumont, in Hainault, about 1805. He published, 
besides several poems and dramas, a “ Historical Dic- 
tionary of Painters of all Schools,” (1848.) 

Siret, (Louis PiERR»E,) a French grammarian, born 
at Evreux in 1745, published good works on English 
and Italian grammar for French students. Died in 
1797. , 

Siret, (PIERRE HuBeEr?,) a French preacher, born at 
Rheims in 1.754; died in 1834. 

Sirey, se’ra’, (JEAN BaprisTeE,) a French jurist, born 
at Sarlat (Périgord) in 1762, published several legal 
works. Died in 1845. 

Siri, see’ree, (Virrorio,) an Italian monk and his- 
torian, born at Parma about 1615, was patronized by 
Louis XIV. of France, who made him his almoner and 
historiographer. He conducted for many years a jour- 
nal entitled “ Mercurio Politico,” (15 vols.,) which treats 
of events that occurred from 1635 to 1655. He also 
published “Secret Memoirs,” (‘‘Memorie recondite,”’) 
a journal in 8 vols. Died in 1685. 

Siricius, se-rish’e-us, [Fr. SrRtCE, se’réss’,] born at 
Rome about 324 A.D., was elected Pope or Bishop of 
Rome in 384. He issued decrees against the Mani- 
cheans, Donatists, and other heretics. Died in 398. 

Siries, see’re-és’, (VIOLANTE BEATRICE,) an Italian 
portrait-painter, born in 1710; died about 1760. 

Sirleto, sér-la’to, [ Lat. SrrLe’rus ; Fr. SIRLET, sér’ 
1a’,] (GUGLIELMO,) a learned Italian cardinal, born in 
Calabria in 1514. He became keeper of the library of 
the Vatican in 1549. He acted as intermediary between 


the pope and the Council of Trent about 1560. Died 
in 1585. 
Sirletus. See SIRLETO. 


Sirmond, sér’mon’, | Lat. SIRMOND’US,] (JACQUES,) 
a learned French Jesuit and antiquary, born at Riom in 
1559, was for a time professor of rhetoric in Paris. He 
subsequently examined the archives of the convents, 
where he obtained many valuable manuscripts. Among 
these he published editions of Apollinaris Sidonius, the 
“Chronicles” of Idatius and Marcellinus, the “ Opus- 
cules” of Geoffroi, Abbé de Vendéme, and other writers 
of the middle ages. Sirmond was appointed in 1637 
confessor to Louis XIII. He wrote several valuable 
antiquarian treatises. Died in 1651. 

See Brier, ‘‘ Eulogium J. Sirmondi,” 1653; Cotomuis, ‘* Vie du 
Pére Sirmond,” 1671; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sirmond, (JEAN,) a writer, born at Riom about 1589, 
was a nephew of the preceding. He was a member of 
the French Academy, and received a pension from Riche- 
lieu. Died in 1649. 


See Mor#rt, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Sis’e-but [Lat. Sisenu’/Tus] was elected King of the 
Visigoths in Spain in 612 A.D. He was a zealous pro- 
fessor of the Christian religion, and was an able ruler. 
Died in 620 A.D. 

Si-sen/na, (Luctus CorRNELIUS,) a Roman annalist, 
born about 118 B.c. He was pretor about 78 B.c. He 
wrote a work on Roman history, entitled ‘ Historiz,” 
which was praised by Cicero, (“ Brutus” and “De Legi- 
bus.”’) 

See Kart L, Rotn, “L, C, Sisenne Vita,’’ 1834. 
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Sisifo. See SIsyPHUS. 

Si-sin/ni-us, a native of Syria, became pope at the 
death of John VIL., in 708. He died in the next month. 

Sismondi, sis-mon/dee, [It. pron. s¢s-mon/dee,] de, 
[Fr. pron. deh sés’mdn‘de’,| (JEAN CHARLES LEONARD 
SIMONDE,) an eminent Swiss historian and publicist, of 
Tuscan extraction, was born at Geneva on the goth of 
May, 1773. He was educated in the College of Geneva, 
and became a clerk in the counting-house of a merchant 
or banker in Lyons. In consequence of the civil war, he 
left this position in 1792 and visited England, the lan- 
guage and institutions of which he appears to have 
studied with much attention. In 1795 he removed with 
his father to Val Chiusa, Tuscany, where he was employed 
as a farmer for five years. He returned to Geneva in 
1800, and published a work “On Commercial ‘Riches,” 
(2 vols., 1803,) in which he advocated the doctrines of 
Adam Smith. Soon after this event he formed a friend- 
ship with Madame de Staél, with whom he travelled in 
Italy and Germany, (1804-08.) By the advice of his 
mother, he devoted himself to the composition of history. 
In 1807 he published the first and second volumes of an 
important work, ‘The History of the Italian Repub- 
lics,” which was received with favour. The sixteenth 
and last volume appeared in 1818. ‘*Sismondi,” says 
Mignet, “has traced this history with vast learning, a 
noble spirit, a vigorous talent, sufficient art, and much 
eloquence.” He contributed many articles to the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle” of Michaud. In 1819 he married 
Miss Allen, an English lady and a sister-in-law of Sir 
James Mackintosh. About this time Guizot offered to 
him a professorship in the College of France, but he 
declined it. He expended many years in writing his 
“History of the French,” (“ Histoire des Frangais,” 30 
vols., 1821-44,) which some critics consider his best 
work. Sismondi was a Protestant and a republican. 
His moral character is highly commended. He died at 
Geneva in 1842, leaving no children. 

See ‘‘Vie de Sismondi,’”’ Paris, 1845; Lomtnre, ‘‘Galerie des 
Contemporains,”’ tome vii.; F. A. A. Micnet, ‘‘ Notice historique 
sur la Vie de M. de Sismondi,”’ 1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;” “‘ London Quarterly Review” for June, 1812, and September, 
1843; ‘Edinburgh Review” for June, 1815; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1829. 

Sisto, the Italian of Srxrus, which see. 

Sisto Rosa. See BADALOCCHIO. 

Sis’y-phus, [Gr. Bzovdoc ; Fr. StsypHe, se’séf’; It. 
SIsIFO, see’Se-fo,] a fabulous king of Corinth, was called 
a son of Atolus, a brother of Cretheus, Athamas, and 
Salmoneus, and the husband of Merope. He was ex- 
tremely crafty and deceitful. The poets feigned that 
when Death was sent to take him he outwitted Death 
and bound him in fetters ; and that for his various crimes 
he was doomed in the infernal regions to roll up hill a 
large stone, which, as soon as it reached the top, rolled 
down again. According to one tradition, he was the 
father of Ulysses. 

Sita, see’ta, written also Seeta, in the Hindoo my- 
thology, the name of the beautiful and spotless wife of the 
god Rama. As Rama was an avatar of Vishnu, so Sita 
is regarded as an avatar of Lakshmi. (See RAMA.) 

Siun- (or Seun-) King, se-un king, a Chinese phi- 
losopher, regarded by many as the ablest of all the fol- 
lowers of Confucius, flourished from about 270 to 220 
8.c. He wrote a refutation of the doctrine of Mencius 
that man is naturally good. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that ‘the nature of man is evil; that the good 
which it shows is factitious, (or artificial.”) He supports 
his position with great ingenuity and force of reasoning. 
He says, if man’s nature were good, men would not need 
to be continually taught and governed; they would do 
right spontaneously. To live properly and virtuously 
requires continual self-denial ; but why deny our natural 
inclinations, if these are good? “A straight piece of 
wood,” he says, ‘‘ does not need the pressing-boards to 
make it straight; it is so by its nature. A crooked 
piece of wood must be submitted to the pressing-boards 
to soften and straighten it, because it is not straight by 
its nature.” As man is naturally crooked and perverse, 
his nature needs to be corrected by the government of 
wise rulers and the restraints of just laws. (See Legge’s 
“Chinese Classics,” vol. 11, page 2 and pages 81-91.) 
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Siva, see’v4, the goddess of harvests among the 
Wends and some other northern nations. She is called 
in the Norse mythology Sir, which see, 

See Tuorpe, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. p. 179. 

Siv’a or Civa, commonly pronounced (in English) 
and sometimes written See’va, spelled also Shiva, | from 
the Sanscrit adjective shivds, shiva, shivém, ‘“prosper- 
ous,” “happy,”’| the usual name of one of the gods of 
the Hindoo triad ; also popularly known as Mahadéva, 
ma-ha/ da/va, (generally called by the common people 
of India Mahadeo, ma-ha’ da’o,) or the “great god.” 
Mahésa (ima-ha’sa) is another, and one of the most 
common, of hismany names. He may be said to repre- 
sent the destructive powers of nature ; and since, in the 
present order of things, destruction seems-necessary to 
prepare the way for a renewal of life, he is also believed 
to preside over generation or reproduction. In this lat- 
ter character his power is typified by the phallic emblem 
called in Sanscrit the Zzzga (ling’ga) or Linzgam ; which 
is commonly, if not invariably, found in temples or places 
dedicated to his worship. Among the gods of classic 
mythology the character of Saturn, or Time, (who both 
produces and destroys,) would, in its leading features, 
seem most to resemble that of Siva; but the attributes 
and offices of the Hindoo deity are so multitudinous 
that we must seek his counterpart, not in one, but in 
several, of the Western divinities. As being the might- 
iest of all the gods, as he is usually regarded at least by 
the common people, and as his name Mahadéva wouid 
appear to imply, he may be said to correspond to the 
Zeus (or Jupiter) of the Greeks and Romans; and, if we 
take simply the radical part of the two names, Zez or 
Zev,* and Szvt or Shiv,j the resemblance might well 
seem to be something more than a mere accident. Add 
to this that Siva is represented with three eyes, (one in 
the middle of his forehead,) whence he was surnamed 
in Sanscrit ¢riléchdnd, (or ‘three-eyed,”) and that the 
Greek triophthalmos, having exactly the same meaning, 
was also an epithet of Zeus.{ It is, moreover, expressly 
stated by Hindoo authorities that Siva had a thousand 
separate names. Zeus also had a multitude of names; 
in the noble hymn to Jupiter by Cleanthes the god is 
addressed as modvovuye, “thou many-named.” (See, 
on this subject, Sir William Jones’s article “On the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India,” in vol. i. of *‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’’) 

In India, a country where the vegetation is so often 
destroyed by the heat of the sun, it would be natural to 
associate not only fire or heat, but the sun itself, with 
the destroying power. Accordingly, not only fire§ in 
general, but the sun in particular, is considered to be 
one of the many forms of Siva. Again, cold, another 
cause of the destruction of life, would seem to be an 
especial favourite with Mahadéva, who is said to have 
selected the inaccessible snows of Mount Kailasa (or 
Cailasa) as his permanent abode. There his devoted 
consort Parvati (ze. the ‘mountain-born’”) is ever at 


* As it way have been pronounced by the ancients, and as it zs 
pronounced by the modern Greeks. 

+ So called in the common dialect of India. 

+ We are told by Pausanias that a statue of Zeus had been found 
having a third eye in his forehead. 

§ There isin one of the Puranas a singular legend, which runs 
substantiaily as follows: One day, as Brahma and Vishnu were dis- 
puting which was the elder, Siva came between them in great wrath, 
saying, ‘‘ It is I who am truly the first born; but I will yield my pre- 
tensions to either of you who shall be able to reach or behold the 
summit of my head or the soles of my feet.’”? Brahma instantly 
ascended, but, having searched in vain in the regions of immensity, 
he returned and falsely declared that he had seen the crown of 
Siva’s head. When Vishnu came back from his search, he frankly 
acknowledged he had not been able to find the feet of Siva. ‘There- 
upon Mahadeva cut off the fifth head of Brahma for his falsehood, 
leaving him only four. ‘This story seems at first sight sufficiently 
absurd; but if we may suppose that the Hindoos were acquainted 
with the internal heat of the earth, (and why may not the nation 
which was in advance of all others in some departments of mathe- 
matics and astronomy have known something also of geology?) the 
explanation of the fable is simple enough. Brahma is the earth; 
Vishnu, water, (including the sea ;) Siva, fire in all its forms. As the 
highest parts of the earth (the mountains) can never reach the 
heavenly fire, (the sun,) so the sea can never reach the feet or lowest 
part of the internal fire of the earth. Brahma’s four heads are doubt- 
less the four corners of the earth; the fifth head may possibly have 
been some mountain whose summit (like that of Vesuyius in the year 
79 A.D.) was carried away by volcanic fire. 
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his side. It is related that on a certain occasion, in 
beseeching a favour of her lord,—or, as some say, in 
mere playfulness,—she placed one of her hands upon 
his forehead; his middle eye (the sun) was completely 
eclipsed, and, although she instantly took her hand 
away, the period of darkness seemed an age to the in- 
habitants of the earth. When she removed her hand, 
it was covered with the perspiration from Siva’s temples. 
Shaking off the moisture, she produced the Ganges. The 
fable is related variously, but the universal tradition is 
that the Ganges sprang from Siva’s hair ; andin many of 
his pictures it is seen flowing from the top of his head. 

As the destroying power, the office of Siva is to rid the 
world of monsters, wicked men or evil giants; although 
in this capacity his Sakti (Kali or Durga) is more usually 
employed. (See KAL? and PARVAti.) As presiding over 
generation, he is worshipped with offerings by those who 
are desirous of obtaining offspring. In this character 
he is sometimes represented as Ardha-Na4ri, or Ardha- 
Narisha, (see ViRAJ,) a being combining the two sexes 
or two principles, male and female, of which the Linga 
(or Ling) and Y6ni are the respective symbols. 

Siva has a great multitude of names, as Sambhu,* (or 
Shambhu,) Rudra,t (rd0d’ra,) and Nilakantha, (nee/la- 
ktin/t’ha,) z.e. the ‘*blue-throated,” because, when the 
gods and Asurs churned the ocean, there came forth a 
poison of such deadly power that it would have destroyed 
all the inhabitants of the world had not Siva come to the 
rescue and swallowed it; its only effect was to leave a 
dark-blue mark on his neck or throat, whence he is often 
called the ‘‘blue-throated.” He is also styled Iswara or 
Isa, (or Iga,) ze. “ruler.” Mahésa is a contraction of 
Maha Isa, z.e. the ‘Great Ruler. 

A worshipper of Siva is called by the Hindoos Sarva, 
(si’va.) It may be remarked that while the pious Hindoos 
render asort of homage to all the gods, they have certain 
favourites to whom they dedicate an especial worship. 

In pictures, Siva is sometimes represented with one, 
and sometimes with five heads, usually riding on a white 
bull called Nandi. Like his consort Kali, he is generally 
adorned with a necklace of human skulls, and often has a 
trident (¢vis#/é) in his hand. He frequently holds an 
antelope in one of his hands, typical perhaps of his skill 
as a hunter. His son Ganésa is usually near at hand, 
sometimes as an infant in the arms of Parvati, and some- 
times as an attendant waiting on his parents. 

See Moor, “Hindu Pantheon;” GurGniaut, ‘‘ Religions de 
VAntiquité,”’ vol. i. book i. chap. ii. 

Sivaji. See SEVAJEE. 

Six, six, (JOHN,) a Dutch dramatic poet, born in 1618 
in Amsterdam, of which he became burgomaster. His 
tragedy of ‘‘ Medea’? was much admired. Died in 1700 

See DE Boscn, ‘‘ Histoire de la Poésie Hollandaise.” 

Sixte. ‘See Sixrus. 

Six’tus [Fr. Sixre, sékst; It. Srsro, sés/to] I, a 
bishop of Rome, of whom little is known, succeeded 
Alexander I. He is supposed to have died about 128 a.p. 

Sixtus ITI. became Bishop of Rome in 257 4.D., and 
suffered martyrdom under Valerianus in 258 A.D. 

_ Sixtus IIT. succeeded Celestine I. as Bishop of Rome 
In 431 A.D. Died in 440. 

Sixtus IV., (Francesco della Rovere—déll4 ro- 
va’ra,) Popr, born about 1414, succeeded Paul II. in 
1471. He was an accomplice or abettor of the Pazzi, 
who conspired against Lorenzo de’ Medici, and he ex- 
communicated Lorenzo for hanging the Archbishop of 
Pisa. The clergy of Florence supported Lorenzo and 
openly condemned the conduct of the pope. He ren- 
dered himself unpopular by his nepotism, simony, and 
other vices. Died in 1484, 

See Pratina, ‘De Vitis Pontificum;” ArTAuD pE MonTor, 
** Histoire des Pontifes Romains.”’ 

Sixtus V,, [Fr. S1xre-Quint, sékst’/kAn’; Lat. Srx’- 
Tus Quin/rus,] whose original name was Felix Pe- 
retti, was born near Montalto in rg21, and in 1585 
succeeded Gregory XIII. as pope. Asa ruler he was 
distinguished for his energy and munificent spirit; he 
constructed the Vatican Library, the obelisk in the piazza 


* From the Sanscrit sh&sbhd, ‘prosperous.”? 
t Signifying a ‘‘storm,” or ‘ stormy,’’ according to some writers. 
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of Saint Peter’s Church, the great aqueduct called by 
his name, and other magnificent public works. He also 
founded several colleges, published editions of the Vul- 
gate and the Septuagint, and edited the works of Saint 
Ambrose. Died in 1589. He was succeeded by Urban 
VII. It is reported that Sixtus V., before his election, 
simulated the infirmities of old age so artfully that 
the cardinals thought he had not long to live; but as 
soon as he became pope he threw away his crutch and 
astonished them by his vigour. 

See Tempsstt, ‘‘ Storia della Vita e Gesti di Sisto V.,” 1754; 
Ranke, “ History of the Popes;” V. Roparnt, ‘‘Sixti V. Gesta,”’ 
1590; J. Lorenvz, ‘‘ Sixtus V. und seine Zeit,’’ 1852; G. RoGERI, 
“Vita di Sisto V.;” “Life of Sixtus V.,” by G. Lert, (translated 
from the Italian ;) SzeGreTain, “‘Sixte V et Henri IV,” 1861; 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sixtus oF SIENNA, an Italian monk and popular 
preacher, born at Sienna in 1520. He wrote “ Sacred 
Library,” (‘‘ Bibliotheca Sancta,” 1586.) Died in 1569. 

Sjoberg or Sjoeberg, sho’/bérg, (ERIK,) a Swedish 
poet, born in Sédermanland in 1794. He published in 
1819 a collection of lyrics under the signature of VITALIS, 
which gave him a high reputation. He also translated 
into Swedish some of the works of Washington Irving. 
Died in 1828. 


See LonGFrELtow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Sjogren or Schoegren, sho’grén, (ANDREAS Jo- 
HAN,) a distinguished philologist, born in Finland in 
1794. He studied at the University of Abo, and sub- 
sequently resided in Russia. He was appointed in 1833 
adjunct librarian of the Academy of Saint Petersburg, 
and in 1845 director of the Ethnographical Museum of 
that institution. He published an ‘“ Ossetic Grammar 
and Vocabulary,” (1844, in German,) a treatise “On 
the Finnish Language and Literature,” and other similar 
works of a high character. Died in 1855. 

Skadi, ska’de, or Ska‘i, sk4’the, |from skada, to 
“injure,” cognate with the Danish shade, the German 
schaden, and the English scath,| in the Norse mythol- 
ogy, the daughter of the Jotun Thiassi, (or Thjassi,) 
and the wife of Njord, with whom, however, she does 
not live harmoniously. Njdrd prefers the fertile plains 
near the sea, or the ocean ruled by gentle winds, (see 
NjOrpD ;) but Skadi delights in the storms of the moun- 
tains. Her dwelling is called Thrymheim, (the ‘ home 
or habitation of storms.”) She excels in running on 
snow-shoes, and in shooting with her bow the wild beasts 
of the mountain. 

See THorps, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Keyser, “‘ Re- 
ligion of the Northmen.”’ 

Skanda. See KArTIKEya. 

Skanderbeg. See SCANDERBEG. 

Skarbek, skar’bék, (FREDRIK FLORIAN,) COUNT, a 
popular Polish writer, born at Thorn in 1792, was ap- 
pointed in 1818 professor of political economy at the 
University of Warsaw. Among his principal works are 
his ‘‘ Theory of Financial Science,” (1824,) “Theory of 
Social Wealth,” (in French,) anda collection of ‘“ Tales 
and Humorous Writings,” (6 vols., 1840,) which have 
won for him a high reputation. 

Skarga, skar’g4, (PlorR PAWELSKI,) a celebrated 
pulpit orator and theologian, surnamed THE POLISH 
CHRYsoOSToM, born in Masovia in 1536. Having entered 
the order of Jesuits at Rome, he contributed greatly by 
his eloquence to the establishment of Catholicism in 
Poland. He was for many years court preacher to 
Sigismund III. He was the author of numerous ser- 
mons, and of “ Lives of the Saints,” which is esteemed 
a model of elegance in style, and has passed through 
many editions. Died in 1612. 

Skel’ton, (JOHN,) an English poet and scholar, born 
about 1460, Having studied at Cambridge and taken 
holy orders, he was appointed tutor to the Duke of 
York, afterwards Henry VIII. He was the author of 
satires, elegies, and religious pieces. His learning is 
highly commended by Erasmus, Died in 1529. 

See article entitled ‘‘ Satirical Laureate of the Sixteenth Century,” 


in the ‘‘Dublin University Magazine’’ for January, 1867; ‘‘Retro- 
spective Review,” vol, vi., 1822; ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for Marcu, 


1844. 
Skel’ton, (PuiLip,) an Irish divine, born in 1707, 
was the author of “ Deism Revealed,” and ‘“ Proposals 
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for the Revival of Christianity.” The latter was ascribed 
to Dean Swift. Died in 1787. 

Skinfaxi. See NOrvI. 

Skin/ner, (EzEkivL,) M.D., an American physician 
and Baptist divine, born in Connecticut in 1777; died 
in 1855. 

Skin/ner, (JoHN,) a Scottish divine and poet, born 
in the county of Aberdeen in 1721. He published an 
“Ecclesiastical History of Scotland,” and a number of 
popular lyrics. Died in 1807. 

Skinner, (JOHN Sruarr,) an American journalist 
and agricultural writer, born in Maryland in 1788. In 
1819 he became editor of the ‘‘ American Farmer,” the 
first agricultural journal published in the United States. 
He afterwards edited successively the “Turf Register,” 
“The Farmer’s Library and Agricultural Journal,” and 
* The Plough, The Loom, and The Anvil.” Died in 1851. 

Skinner, (RICHARD,) an American jurist and states- 
man, born at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1778. He was 
elected to Congress in 1812, and in 1817 chief justice 
of Vermont, and was subsequently twice elected Gov- 
ernor of that State. Died in 1833. 

Skin’ner, (STEPHEN,) an English philologist and 
physician, born in London in 1623. He studied at Ox- 
ford, and took his medical degree at Heidelberg. He 
died in 1667, leaving unfinished an etymological dic- 
tionary of the English language, which was published, 
with additions, by Thomas Henshaw, under the title of 
“ Etymologicon Linguz Anglicane.” 

Skinner, (THomas Harvey,) D.D., an American 
Presbyterian divine, born at Harvey’s Neck, North 
Carolina, in 1791. He became in 1848 professor of 
sacred rhetoric and pastoral theology at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He has published 
“ Hints to Christians,” and other religious works. 

Skoda, sko/dA, (JosEPH,) a distinguished physician, 
born at Pilsen, in Bohemia, in 1805. He became in 
1846 professor of clinics at Vienna, and in 1848 a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences. 

Skovoroda, sko-vo-ro’d&4, known also as GREGORY 
SavircH, a Russian ecclesiastic and writer, born near 
Kief about 1730. He studied theology at Halle, and, 
after his return to the Ukraine, devoted himself to the 
work of reconciling the so-called United Greeks with the 
national Church. He died in 1778, leaving a number of 
poems, moral fables, and a prose work entitled ‘‘Sym- 
phonon,” also some translations from the Homilies of 
Saint Chrysostom. He is regarded as the greatest 
writer the Ukraine has produced. 

Skrym/nir, Skrym/ner, or Skrym/er, [supposed 
to be so called from Srzz, “show,” “feint,” on account 
of the illusions which he practised,] the name of a 
mighty giant, (mentioned in the Edda,) who baffled, 
with his magic illusions, all the prowess of Thor. The 
god of thunder is said to have struck, with his terrible 
Midlnir, the sleeping Skrymnir on his head, putting forth 
all his might. The giant awoke, and asked whether 
some small leaf or a grain of dust had not fallen on his 
head. The myth of Skrymnir is supposed to typify the 
unconquerable might of a Northern winter. 

For a particular account of Thor’s adventures with Skrymnir, see 
Matter, ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,” vol. ii, Fables XXIII.-XXVI. ; 
Tuorpe, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. 1. pp. 57-65. 

Skrzynecki, skzhe-nét’/skee, (JOHN,) a Polish gene- 
ral, born in Galicia in 1787, served with distinction in 
the army of Napoleon against the Austrians and Rus- 
sians, and, soon after the breaking out of the revolution 
of 1830, succeeded Prince Radziwill as commander-in- 
chief of the Polish forces. After the defeat of the Poles 
at Ostrolenka, (1831,) he was deprived of his command, 
and retired to Belgium, where he resided til] a short 
time before his death, in 1860. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Skytte, skitit’teh or skit/teh, (JOHAN,) called also 
Schroderus, a Swedish statesman and writer, born at 
Nykoping in 1577. He was the preceptor of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who appointed him president of the chamber 
of accounts in 1620. He was employed in several 
foreign missions, and obtained the dignity of senator, 
Died in 1645. 

See NEIKTER, ‘‘ Monumenta et Literae Historiam J. Skytte illus- 
trantes,’’ 1802. 
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Slade, (ADOLPHUS,) an English naval officer, born 
about 1804. He entered the Turkish naval service, 
in which he effected several reforms. He published 
“ Records of Travels in Turkey.” 

Slade, (WILLIAM,) an American Governor, born in 
Cornwall, Vermont, in 1786. He served in Congress 
from 1831 to 1843, distinguished himself by his oppo- 
sition to slavery, and was elected Governor of Vermont 
in 1844. Died in 1859. 

Sla’ter, (SAMUEL,) an English artisan and mecha- 
nician, born in Derbyshire in 1768. Having emigrated 
to America, he established at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
in 1790, one of the first cotton-factories in the United 
States. Died in 1835. 

Slater or Slatyer, (WILLIAM,) Rev., an English 
poet, born in Somersetshire in 1587. He became rector 
of Otterden, in Kent. Among his works is ‘ Pale- 
Albion; or, A History of Great Britain, in Latin and 
English Verse.” Died in 1647. 

Slee’man, (Sir WILLIAM HENRY,) an English officer 
and writer, born in Cornwall in 1788. He served in the 
Indian campaign of 1812, and was appointed in 1820 
agent for the districts of Nerbudda and Saugur. He 
was the author of a “Review and Analysis of the Pe- 
culiar Doctrines of the System of Political Economy 
founded by Ricardo,” “Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Officer,” (1843,) and other works. Sir William 
was made a knight commander of the Bath for his 
services in suppressing the Thugs, and for other reforms 
in India. Died in 1856. : 

Sleidan, sli’din or sla’dén’, [Lat. SLErDA’NUS,] 


(JOHANN,) an eminent historian and diplomatist, whose 


original name was PHILIPSOHN, was born at Sleida, near 
Cologne, in 1506. He studied law at Liege, Louvain, 
Paris, and Orléans, and was subsequently employed by 
Francis I. of France as his delegate to the Diet of Ratis- 
bon. We became professor of law at Strasburg in 1542, 
and in 1545 was sent on an embassy to England by 
the Protestant princes, who had previously appointed 
him historiographer of the Schmalkaldic League. He 
was a deputy from Strasburg to the Council of Trent 
in 1§$1. His principal work is entitled ‘Commentaries 
on the State of Religion and of the Republic under 
the Emperor Charles V.,” (‘De Statu Religionis et Rei- 
publicee Carolo V. Czsare Commentarii,” in 25 books, 
1555.) It is highly esteemed for its accuracy and im- 
partiality, and for the purity of its style, and has been 
translated into several languages. Died in 1556. 

See D. W. Motter, ‘ Disputatio circularis de J. Sleidano,’’ 
1697; Am EnpgE, ‘‘Vermischte Anmerkungen den beriihmten J. 
Sleidan,’’? 1780; THEopoR Paur, ‘“‘Commentatio de J. Sleidano,’’ 
1842; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Sleidanus. See SLEIDAN. 

Sleipnir or Sleipner, slip/nir, [from s/ezpr, “smooth,” 
“eliding,” cognate with the English “slippery,”] a 
wondrous horse belonging to Odin, on which the god 
rode over land and sea. He had eight legs, which, ac- 
cording to some writers, are simply expressive of his 
extraordinary fleetness ; others, with much plausibility, 
suggest that the myth is intended to represent the wind 
blowing from the eight principal points of the compass. 
Sleipnir is occasionally spoken of as four-footed. 

See Tuorpr, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. ; Matter, ‘‘ North- 
ern Antiquities,’’ vol. ii. Fable XXI.; also MartHEw ARNOLD’S 
poem entitled “ Balder Dead.” 

Sli-dell’, (JoHN,) an American lawyer and politician, 
born in New York in 1793. Having removed to New 
Orleans, he was elected to Congress in 1843, and in 
1845 was appointed minister-plenipotentiary to Mexico, 
He was subsequently elected (1853) to the United States 
Senate, from which he withdrew after the ordinance of 
secession was passed in 1861. During a voyage to 
France, to which he was sent by Jefferson Davis, he 
was captured from the steamer Trent, in November, 
1861, by Captain Wilkes, of the United States navy. 
(See Mason, JAMES Murray.) 

Slingelandt, van, van sling’eh-lant’, (PreTErR,) a 
celebrated Dutch painter, born at Leyden in 1640, was 
a pupil of Gerard Dow, whose works he imitated suc- 
cessfully in exquisite finish and minuteness of detail. 
Among his master-pieces may be named the portraits 
of the Meerman family, in the Louvre, upon which he 
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is said to have been employed three years. Died in 
1691. 


See CHARLES BLANc, “ Histoire des Peintres.’’ 


Slingeneyer, sling’en-i’er, (ERNEST,) a Belgian his- 
torical painter, born near Ghent in 1823. Among his 
works are “ The Death of Jacobsen,” “ The Battle of 
Lepanto,” and “ The Death of Nelson.” 

Sloan, sloén, (SAMUEL,) an American architect, born 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, March 7, 1815. Hees- 
tablished himself in Philadelphia, and published, besides 
other works, the ‘Model Architect,” (1850-51,) ‘City 
and Suburban Architecture,” (1859,) and “ Homestead 
Architecture,” (1860.) He also publishes the “ Archi- 
tectural Review,” (commenced in 1868.) Some of the 
most important edifices in Pennsylvania and other States 
have been built after his designs. Among these we 
may name the Blockley Hospital for the Insane, near 
Philadelphia, and the State Hospital for the Insane, at 
Montgomery, in Alabama. 

Sloane, slon, (Sir HANs,) a celebrated physician and 
naturalist, of Scottish extraction, born in the county 
of Down, Ireland, in 1660. He studied medicine and 
the natural sciences in London, and subsequently visited 
France, where he acquired the friendship of Tournefort 
and other distinguished savants. Having returned to 
London with a large collection of plants, he settled as a 
physician in that city, and was elected in 1685 a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He afterwards spent some time 
in Jamaica and other West India islands, where he 
collected a great number of plants. After his return, 
he became successively secretary to the Royal Society, 
(1693,) physician-general to the army, (1716,) president 
of the College of Physicians, (1719,) and physician to 
the king, (1727.) About the same time he succeeded 
Newton as president of the Royal Society. He filled 
for thirty years the post of physician to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London, devoting his salary entirely to charitable 
purposes, and assisted in establishing the Foundling 
Hospital. He died in 1753, leaving his library of fifty 
thousand volumes, a cabinet of two hundred volumes 
of dried plants, and an immense collection of other 
objects in natural history, chiefly accumulated by him- 
self, to be offered to the nation for twenty thousand 
pounds. This purchase being made by the govern- 
ment, originated the British Museum. Besides numer- 
ous contributions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,” 
Sir Hans Sloane published the ‘‘ Natural History of 

Jamaica,” (2 vols. fol., 1725,) a work of high reputation. 


See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;?? GRANDJEAN DE Foucuy, “ Eloges,”” 
tome i. ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Slo’cum, (HENRY WADSWoRTH,) an American gene- 
ral, born at or near Syracuse, New York, in 1827. He 
entered the Academy at West Point in 1848, and gradu- 
ated there in 1852. In 1856 he resigned his commission 
in the army, and adopted the profession of lawyer. Soon 
after the civil war began, he became colonel of a regi- 
ment of volunteers, and was sent to Virginia. He was 
appointed a brigadier-general in the autumn of 1861, 
commanded a division in the battles of Gaines’s Mill, 
White Oak Swamp, and Malvern Hill, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general in July, 1862. He 
commanded a corps at the battle of Chancellorsville, 
and at Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863. In August, 1864, 
he obtained command of a corps in the army of Gene- 
ral Sherman. He led one of the wings or columns of 
that army in the great march from Atlanta to Savannah, 
November—December, 1864. 

Slodtz, slos or slots, (PAws AMBROISE,) a painter, 
born in Paris in 1702, was a son of Sébastien, noticed 
below. Died in 1758. 

Slodtz, (RENE Micurr,) a French sculptor, called 
MICHAEL ANGELO, was born in Paris in 1705. His 
chief work is “The Tomb of the Curate Languet.” 
Died in 1764. 

Slodtz, sléts, (SEBASTIEN,) a Flemish sculptor, born 
at Antwerp in 1655, was the father of Paul Ambroise, 
noticed above. Died in Paris in 1726. 

Slowacki, slo-vats’kee, (JULIUS,) a popular Polish 
poet, born at Wilna in 1809. He took an active part 
as a soldier in the revolution of 1830, and published a 
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number of spirited lyrics in favour of the patriotic 
cause. He also wrote epic poems, entitled “Jan Bie- 
lecki,” “Lambro,” and “Hugo;” also “Mazeppa,” 
“ Maria Stuart,” and other dramas. Died in 1851. 

Sluse, sliiz, (R. F. WAvrER,) a Flemish Orientalist 
and mathematician, born at Vise in 1622, was canon of 
Liege. Died in 1685. 

Sluys, van der, van der slois, (JAcoB,) a skilful 
Dutch painter, born at Leyden in 1660. His favourite 
subjects were festivals, conversation-pieces, and assem- 
blies. Died in 1736. 

Smalbroke, smawl’/brd0k, (RICHARD,) an English 
theologian, born at Birmingham in 1672 or 1673. He 
became Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry in 1730, and 
wrote a “ Vindication of Our Saviour’s Miracles,” (1729.) 
Died in 1749. 

Smalcius, smilt/se-ts, or Smalz, smA4lts, (VALEN- 
TIN,) a German Unitarian minister and writer, born at 
Gotha in 1572. He preached at Racow, in Poland. Died 
in 1622. 

Smal/ridge, (GrorGE,) a learned English prelate, 
born at Lichfield in 1663. He became Bishop of Bristol 
in 1714. He published a volume of Sermons, (1717.) 
Died in 1719. 

Smalz. See Smatctus. 

Smart, (CHRISTOPHER,) an English poet, born in 
Kent in 1722. He studied at Cambridge, where he be- 
came noted for his classical knowledge, and subsequently 
made prose translations from Horace and Pheedrus. 
He was a friend of Dr. Johnson, who wrote his biogra- 
phy. Died in 1770. 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets.” 

Sméa’ton, (JOHN,) an eminent English civil engineer 
and mechanic, born at Austhorpe, near Leeds, in 1724. 
He commenced business as a maker of mathematical 
instruments. He had great mechanical ingenuity, and 
made improvements in hydraulic machinery. In 1759 
he received a gold medal from the Royal Society for his 
treatise “On the Natural Power of Wind and Water to 
drive Mills.” His greatest work is the Eddystone Light- 
House, finished in 1759. He constructed Ramsgate 
harbour, and was the engineer of the great canal of 
Scotland, extending from the Clyde to the Forth. Died 
in 1792. 

See Smitzs, “‘ Lives of the Engineers ;”” “‘ Monthly Review”’ for 
July, August, and September, 1791. 

Sméd/ley, (Rev. Epwarp,) an English divine and 
miscellaneous writer, born about 1790. He studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained suc- 
cessively four Seatonian prizes for English poems. He 
also wrote a “History of the Reformed Religion in 
France,” and was editor for a time of the “Encyclo- 
peedia Metropolitana.” Died in 1836. 

Smedley, (FrRANcis E.,) an English novelist, born 
about 1820. He published “ Lewis Arundel,” (1852,) and 
“The Fortunes of the Colville Family,” (1856.) Died 
in 1864. 

Smee, (ALFRED,) an English surgeon and scientific 
writer, born in 1818, published, among other works, 
“ Lectures on Electro-Metallurgy” (1841) and “ Electro- 
He became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1840, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1841. 

Smel’lie, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish surgeon and writer 
on midwifery. He practised for some years in Scotland, 
and afterwards in London. He gave many courses 
of lectures on midwifery in London, and published a 
“Treatise on Midwifery” in 1752. Died in 1763. 

Smellie, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish naturalist, printer, 
and writer, born in Edinburgh about 1740. He printed 
a good edition of Terence, wrote “The Philosophy of 
Natural History,” (2 vols., 1790-95,) and_ translated 
Buffon’s “ Natural History.” He printed the first edi- 
tion of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” to which he 
contributed several articles. Died in 1795. 

See Ropert Kerr, ‘Memoirs of the Life of W. Smellie,”’ 2 
vols., 1811 ; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men, 

Smer’dis, [Gr. Sépdic,] a Persian prince, was a 
younger son of Cyrus the Great. He went to Egypt 
with his brother Cambyses, who sent him back to Persia 
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and caused him to be secretly put to death. A Magian 
who resembled Smerdis pretended that he was the son 
of Cyrus, and usurped the throne. The false Smerdis 
was killed by seven conspirators, in 521 B.C. 

See Grore, “ History of Greece ;’” Heropotus, “ History.” 

Smet, de, deh smét or sma, (JOSEPH JEAN,) a Belgian 
writer, born at Ghent in 1794. Among his works is a 
“History of Belgium,” (1822.) 

Smet van der Ketten, smét van der ket’/ten, [Lat. 
SMe/rius,| (JAN,) a Dutch antiquary, born in Gelder- 
land about 1585 ; died in 1651. 

Smi’/bert or Smy’bert, (JoHN,) a Scottish painter, 
born at Edinburgh about 1680, emigrated in 1728 to 
America, and followed his profession in Boston. Died 
in 1751. 

Smidt, smit, (JOHANN,) a German diplomatist, born 
at Bremen in 1773; died in 1857. 

Smiedel, smee/del, or Schmeidel, shmi’del, (Ut- 
RICH,) a German traveller, born at Straubingen. He 
was one of a party which went to South America 
about 1534 and founded Buenos Ayres. He explored 
the river Paraguay and visited Peru. An account of 
his travels was published in 1554. 

Smiglecius or Smigletius, smi-glee’she-us, (MaR- 
TIN,) a Polish Jesuit and logician, born in 1562. He 
wrote several works against Protestantism, and a “ Sys- 
tem of Logic,” (1618.) Died in 1618. 

Smiles, (SAMUEL,) a British biographer, born at 
Haddington about 1816. He was editor of the Leeds 
“Times,” and published, besides other works, a ‘Life 
of George Stephenson,” (1859,) and ‘The Lives of the 
Engineers,” (3 vols., 1861.) 

See ALtrsone, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Smin/’thetis, (Gr. 2umdev¢ ; Fr. SMINTHEE, sman’td’, | 
a surname of APOLLO, (which see.) 

Smirke, smirk, (ROBERT,) a distinguished English 
painter, born in 1751. Among his master-pieces, which 
are principally domestic and rural scenes and comic 
subjects, we may name “The Combat between Don 
Quixote and the Giants,” “Sancho’s Audience of the 
Duchess,” ‘The Gypsy,” and ‘“ Prince Henry and Fal- 
staff.” He was elected an Academician in 1792. Died 
in 1845. 

Smirke, (Sir RoBERT,) an architect, a son of the 
preceding, was born in 1780. Having visited Italy, 
Germany, and Greece in 1805, he published, after his 
return, “ Specimens of Continental Architecture,” (1806.) 
He constructed a number of public edifices in London, 
among which the British Museum is the most celebrated. 
It is of the Ionic order, and is regarded as the most 
superb Grecian structure in the city. His other princi- 
pal works are the new Post-Office, the Mint, the College 
of Physicians, and the restoration of York Minster. He 
was elected a Royal Academician in 1812. Died in 1867. 

Smirke, (SypNeEy,) brother of the preceding, also 
distinguished as an architect, executed several works in 
conjunction with Sir Robert. The New Reading-Room 
of the British Museum is esteemed his master-piece. 

Smith, (ApDAM,) a celebrated Scottish philosopher 
and political economist, born at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, 
June 5, 1723. He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where he remained from 1737 to 1740, and 
at Balliol College, Oxford, which he quitted about 1747. 
Having returned to Scotland, he formed friendships 
with Hume and Lord Kames. In 1751 he obtained the 
chair of logic in the University of Glasgow. He became 
professor of moral philosophy in the same university in 
1752, and published his ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments” 
in 1759. He was very popular as a lecturer. In 1763 
he resigned his professorship, and accepted the place 
of companion to the young Duke of Buccleugh, with 
whom he travelled on the continent two or three years. 
He associated in Paris with D’Alembert, Necker, Vur- 
got, and Quesnay. In 1766 he returned to Kirkaldy, 
where he passed ten years in the composition of the 
work on which his reputation is chiefly founded, ‘An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations,” (2 vols., 1776.) He maintains that labour 
rather than money or land is the true source of national 
wealth. He also advocated free trade and opposed the 
policy of those governments which attempt to control 
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the laws of supply and demand. After the publication 
of this work he passed two years in London. He was 
appointed one of the commissioners of customs for 
Scotland in 1778, after which date he resided in Edin- 
burgh until his death, He never married. Died in 
July, 1790. 

“Perhaps,” says Mackintosh, “there is no ethical 
work since Cicero’s ‘ Offices,’ of which an abridgment 
enables the reader so inadequately to estimate the merit, 
as the ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments.’ This is not chiefly 
owing to the beauty of diction, as in the case of Cicero, 
but to the variety of explanations of life and manners 
which embellish the book often more than they illustrate 
the theory. Yet, on the other hand, it must be owned 
that for philosophical purposes few works more need 
abridgment ; for the most careful reader frequently loses 
sight of principles buried under illustrations. . . . That 
Smith is the first who has drawn the attention of phi- 
losophers to one of the most curious and important parts 
of human nature—who has looked closely and steadily 
into the workings of sympathy, its sudden action and 
reaction, its instantaneous conflicts and its emotions, its 
minute play and varied illusions—is sufficient to place 
him high among the cultivators of mental philosophy.” 
The same writer speaks of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” 
as “perhaps the only book which produced an imme- 
diate general and irrevocable change in some of the 
most important parts of the legislation of all civilized 
nations.” 


See Ducatp Stewart, ‘ Life and Writings of Adam Smith;” 
Lorp BrouGuam, ‘t Memoir of Adam Smith,’’ in *‘ Lives of Men 
of Letters and Science;’? MackinrosH, ‘‘ General View of the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy ;’? Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dic- 


tionary of Eminent Scotsmen;’? Atiipong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Au- 


thors ;”” ‘“* Monthly Review” for July, 1759, and April, 1776. 

Smith, (ALBERY,) an English /¢térateur, born at 
Chertsey in 1816. Among his principal works are 
novels, entitled “The Scattergood Family,” “ The Pot- 
tleton Legacy,” “ Marchioness of Brinvilliers ;” also the 
“National Histories of Stuck-up People,” ‘The Idler 
upon Town,” and other humorous sketches. In 1851 
he ascended the summit of Mont Blanc, which adven- 
ture he afterwards made the subject of a popular dramati¢ 
entertainment. Died in 1860. 

Smith, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish poet, born at Kilmar. 
nock, Ayrshire, in 1829 or 1830. He learned the business 
of pattern-drawer. About 1852 he produced a poem 
entitled ‘The Life Drama,” which was greatly admired 
by many. He was elected secretary of the University 
of Edinburgh in 1854, and married Flora Macdonald in 
1858. He contributed articles in prose to the “ North 
British Review,” ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and other 
periodicals. Among his chief works were ‘‘ City Poems,” 
(1857,) and “Edwin of Deira,” a historical poem, (1861.) 
His style is censured as spasmodic by some critics. His 
poetry abounds in beautiful images ; but he is deficient 
in sustained power. His prose writings have been much 
and generally admired. Died in January, 1867. 

See ALLIBoNE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors; “ Fraser's Magazine”’ 
for October, 1853; ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for March, 1854; 
‘North British Review’? for August, 1853; ‘‘Good Words’’ for 
March, 1867; ‘‘ London Review”’ for January, 1867. 

Smith, (ANDREW J.,) an American major-general, 
born in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, about 1814, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1838. He commanded two divis- 
ions which were sent by General Sherman to aid General 
Banks, and took Fort de Russy, on Red River, March 
14, 1864. He defeated the enemy at Tupelo, Mississippi, 
about July 14, and aided to drive General Price out of 
Missouri in October, 1864. He commanded a corps at 
the great battle of Nashville, December 15 and 16, 1864, 
and in the operations against Mobile, March-April, 1865. 
He became a colonel of cavalry in the United States 
army in 1866. 

See Greeey, ‘t American Conflict,”’ vol. ii. 

Smith, (ANKER,) an English engraver, born in Lon- 
don in 1759. Among his best works may be named 
the “ Death of Wat Tyler,” after Northcote, and the 
“ Apotheosis of Handel.” He was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1797. Died in 1819. 1 

Smith, (Cares B.,) an American politician, born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1808. He removed to Indiana, 
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and represented a district of that State in Congress from 
1843 to 1849. He was appointed secretary of the in- 
terior in March, 1861, and resigned in December, 1862. 
Died in January, 1864. 

Smith, (CHARLES FerGuson,) an American general, 
born about 1806. He graduated at the Academy of 
West Point in 1825, and was employed there for many 
years as instructor in tactics and commandant of cadets. 
For his services in the Mexican war he received three 
brevets, as major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel. He 
was appointed a brigadier-general in August, 1861, and 
rendered important services at Fort Donelson, February, 
1862, soon after which he was promoted to be a major- 
general. He died at Savannah, Tennessee, in April, 
1862. “The more perfect beau-2déal of a soldier,” says 
Coppée, “never existed in any army than General 
Smith.” 

Smith, (Lieutenant-Colonel CHARLES HAMILTON,) an 
English officer and naturalist, born about 1790, pub- 
lished, among other works, a treatise ‘““On the Races 
and Varieties of Man,” and ‘f Observations on some 
Animals of America allied to the Genus Antilope.” 

Smith, (CHARLOY?E,) a popular English novelist, 
born in Sussex in 1749. She was the author of ‘The 
Old Manor-House,”’ “ Marchmont,” ‘* Desmond,” “ The 
Romance of Real Life,” and other novels; 2!30 ‘‘ Elegiac 
Sonnets,” and various other poems. Her life was 
written by Sir Walter Scott. Died in 1806. 

See Str Water Scort, Miscellaneous Prose Works; Mrs. 
Extwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England,”’ etc. 

Smith, (CuRIsropHER W.,) an English ornithologist, 
born about 1794. He wrote a work on the “ Ornithology 
of Hindostan.” 

Smith, (EpMuND Kirpy,) an American general, born 
at Saint Augustine, Florida, about 1825, graduated at 
West Point in 1845. He became a captain in 1855, 
resigned his commission in 1861, and commanded a 
division of General Bragg’s army which invaded Ken- 
tucky in August, 1862. [Le was raised to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and directed a corps at the battle of 
Stone River, which ended January 2, 1863. He had the 
command of all the forces in Texas and Arkansas from 
April, 1863, till April, 1865. 
eh a notice of General E. K. Smith in ‘‘ Southern Generals,’’ 
1865. 

Smith, (EpMuND Neale,) an English poet, born in 
1668. His family name was Neale, to which he added 
Smith. Died in 1710. 

Smith, (Ex!,) an American missionary and accom- 
plished Arabic scholar, born near New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1801. He went to Syria in 1826, studied 
Arabic, and settled at Beyroot. In 1838 he explored 
Palestine in company with Dr. Edward Robinson. He 
translated portions of the Bible into Arabic. Died at 
Beyroot in January, 1857. 

Smith, (ELIzABETH,) an English lady, distinguished 
for her attainments in the languages, mathematics, and 
the natural sciences, was born near Durham in 1776. 
Besides Latin and Greek and the principal European 
languages, she was versed in the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Persian. She wrote a ‘Life of Klopstock,” and trans- 
lated the book of Job. | Died in 1806. 


See Miss Bown er, “Life of Elizabeth Smith;’? Mrs. E:woop, 
** Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from the Commence- 
ment of the Last Century,’ vol. ii., 1843; ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ for 
January and June, r8rr. 


Smith, (Mrs. Evizaperu OakeEs,) an American poet 
and miscellaneous writer, wife of Seba Smith, noticed 
below, was born near Portland, Maine. She has pub- 
lished “The Sinless Child, and other Poems,” “ Jacob 
Leisler,” a tragedy, “ Woman and her Needs,” (1851,) 
and other works. Mrs. Smith has been a prominent 
advocate of the rights of woman, both as a writer and 
lecturer. 

See Griswo Lp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 

Smith, (FRANCIS PETTI?,) an English inventor, born 
at Hythe, Kent, in 1808. He invented the mode of pro- 
pelling steamboats by the screw, which was employed 
in the royal navy about 1838. 

Smith, (GAsrRieL,) an English engraver, born in 
London in 1724; died in 1783. 
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Smith, (GrorGE,) an English landscape-painter, born 
in 1714; died in 1776. 

His brothers JOHN and WILLIAM were also distin- 
guished as painters. 

Smith, (Gerrir,) a distinguished, American philan- 
thropist, born at Utica, New York, in 1797. He gradu- 
ated at Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, and 
studied law. After a temporary connection with the 
American Colonization Society, he withdrew from it in 
1835, and became a prominent and active member of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. He has also been an earnest adyo- 
cate of temperance and other reforms, and, having in- 
herited one of the largest landed estates in the country, 
has distributed nearly two hundred thousand acres of 
it among the poor, without distinction of colour, Mr, 
Smith was elected to Congress in 1852. 

Smith, (GoLDWIN,) an English teacher and writer, 
born at Reading in 1823. He was educated at Oxford, 
and became regius professor of modern history at that 
university in 1858. Among his works are “Irish His- 
tory and Irish Character,” (1861,) and ‘‘Three English 
Statesmen, (Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt), 1867. In poli- 
tics he is an advanced Liberal. He visited the United 
States in 1864, and was appointed professor of English 
history in Cornell University, at Ithaca, in 1868. 

See ALtisong, “‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” ‘‘ North British Re- 
view”’ for August, 1862. 

Smith, (GREEN CLay,) an American general and 
lawyer, born at Richmond, Kentucky, about 1831. He 
was appointed a brigadier-general of the Union army 
about June, 1862, and served in several actions. He 
was elected a member of Congress in 1863. 

Smith, (Gusravus W.,) an American general, born 
in Kentucky about 1822, graduated at West Point in 
1842. He was a street commissioner in New York City 
when the civil war began. About September, 1861, he 
became a major-general of the Confederate army. He 
succeeded to the command at Fair Oaks when General 
J. E. Johnston was wounded, May 31, 1862. 

Smith, (Henry,) called “the Silver-Tongued,” an 
English Puritan minister, born in Leicestershire in 1550. 
He preached in London, and was patronized by Lord 
Burleigh. He wrote several religious works. Died 
about 1595. 


See Futter, ‘‘ Life of H. Smith.” 


Smith, (Henry Boynron,) D.D.,an American Con- 
gregational minister and scholar, born at Portland, Maine, 
in 1815. He was appointed in 1855 professor of sys- 
tematic theology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. He published “The Relations of Faith 
to Philosophy,” (1849,) ‘‘The History of the Church 
of Christ, in Chronological Tables,” etc., (1859,) and 
other similar works. He became in 1859 editor of the 
“American Theological Review,” and contributed a 
number of able articles to Appleton’s ‘‘ Cyclopzedia.” 

Smith, (Sir HENRY GEORGE WAKELYN,) an English 
general, born at Whittlesea, in the isle of Ely, in 1788. 
He served with distinction in the principal battles of the 
Peninsular war, and afterwards in the American war of 
1812. He commanded as adjutant-general in the Indian 
campaigns of 1840 and 1846, and had a prominent share 
in the signal victory over the Sikhs at Aliwal. For 
these services he was made a baronet and received the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath. Appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Cape of Good Hope in 1847, he brought 
the Caffir war to a successful close in 1852. He was 
created lieutenant-general in 1854. 

Smith, (Horace and JAmrEs,) English humorists and 
miscellaneous writers, born in London, the former about 
1780, the latter in 1775. They first became known by 
their contributions to ‘* The Pic-Nic,” the ‘‘ London Re- 
view,” and the “Monthly Mirror ;” the poems entitled 
“ Horace in London,” in the last-named periodical, 
being mostly written by James Smith. In 1812 they 
brought out their “ Rejected Addresses,” composed on 
the occasion of the opening of the new theatre at Drury 
Lane, the committee of which had requested a number 
of addresses to be sent in, one of which should obtain 
the prize. These poems, which are humorous imitations 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Crabbe, and 
other prominent writers of the time, met with brilliant 
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success, and passed rapidly through numerous editions. 
James Smith wrote for the so-called ‘“ entertainments” 
of Charles Mathews “Trips to Paris,” ‘Country 
Cousins,” and other comic sketches. He died in 1839, 
and his “ Memoirs, Letters,” etc. were published by his 
brother in 1840. Among the other works of Horace 
Smith we may name the novels of *‘ Brambletye House,” 
“The Moneyed Man,” and “Love and Mesmerism.” 
Died in 1849. 

See the ‘‘London Quarterly Review” for September, 1812; 
**Edinburgh Review” for November, 1812; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ 
for July, 1833, and November, 1834. 

Smith, (JAMEs,) one of the signers of the Declaration 
of American Independence, born in Ireland about 1719. 
Having emigrated to Pennsylvania, he was elected in 
1776 to the Continental Congress. . Died in 1806, 

See Sanperson, ‘ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence.”’ 

Smith, (JAMEs,) of Deanston, a Scottish agriculturist 
and mechanician, born at Glasgow in 1789. He _ pub- 
lished in 1831 a treatise ““On Thorough Draining and 
Deep Ploughing,” which improvements he was the first 
to bring into general use. He was the inventor of a 
reaping-machine, for which he obtained a gold medal 
from the Agricultural Society of Saint Petersburg. He 
invented other useful machines. Died in 1850. 

Smith, (Sir JAMEs Epwarp,) an English physician 
and botanist, born at Norwich in 1759. He studied at 
Edinburgh, and graduated. at Leyden, and, after his 
return, became in 1788 one of the founders and first 
president of the Linnzean Society. He had previously 
purchased the natural history collections and library of 
Linnzus. He was appointed in 1792 teacher of botany 
to Queen Charlotte and the princesses, and in 1814 
received the honour of knighthood. His principal works 
are his ‘English Flora,” (4 vols.,) “ Flora Britannica,” 
(3 vols., 1804,) “English Botany,” (36 vols., 1807,) with 
more than 2000 coloured plates by Sowerby, and “ Flora 
Greca,” (1808.) He also wrote the principal articles on 
botany in Rees’s * Cyclopeedia.” Died in 1828. 

See ‘‘ Memoir and Correspondence of Sir James Edward Smith,” 
by Lavy Smiru; “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1833. 

Smith, (JeREMIAH,) an American jurist and states- 
man, born at Peterborough, New Hampshire. He was 
elected a member of Congress in 1791, served in that 
body until 1797, and was chosen Governor of New 
Hampshire in 1809, after which he held the office of 
judge. His ability and merit are highly extolled. Died 
In 1842. 

See J. H. Morrison, “Life of Jeremiah Smith,’ 1845. 


Smith, (JoHN,) an English divine, born in Warwick- 
shire in 1563, was lecturer in Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 
Died in 1616. 

Smith, (Joun,) an English writer on theology, born 
in Northamptonshire in 1618, was a Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Died in 1652. 

Smith, (JoHn,) Caprain, the founder of Virginia, was 
born in. Lincolnshire, England, in 1579. He began at 
‘an early age to display a propensity to daring adven- 
tures. About 1600 he enlisted in the Austrian army, 
and performed bold and successful exploits against the 
Turks. He was taken prisoner, reduced to slavery, 
killed his master, and escaped into Russia. Having 
returned to England, he accompanied a party of emi- 
grants who formed a colony at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
April, 1607. He was captured by the Indians, and was 
condemned to death by Powhatan, but his life was saved 
by Pocahontas, a daughter of that chief. He became 
the principal person of the colony, which was saved 
from ruin by his energy and fortitude. In 1608 he ex- 
plored the coasts of Chesapeake Bay, of which he con- 
structed a map. He made a voyage to England in 1609, 
and explored the coast of New England in 1614. The 
latter part of his life was passed in England. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “General History of Vir- 
ginia, New England, and the Summer Isles,” (1627,) and 
“The True Travels and Adventures of Captain John 
Smith in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America,” (1630.) 
Died in London in 1631. 


See Hixrarp, “Life of John Smith,” in Sparks’s “ American 
Biography,” vol. ii. ; “‘ North American Review” for January, 1867. 
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Smith, (Sir JoHN,) an English diplomatist and sol- 
dier in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was sent in 1576 
on an embassy to Philip II. of Spain. Died in 1600. 

Smith, (JOHN,) an English physician, born in 1630, 
wrote a work entitled ‘The Portrait of Old Age.” Died 
in 1679. 

Smith, (JoHN,) a learned English divine and anti- 
quary, born in 1659, published an edition of the his- 
torical works of the Venerable Bede. Died in 1715. 

Smith, (JouHN,) an eminent English mezzotint en- 
graver, born about 1654. He executed numerous por- 
traits after Kneller. Died about 1720. 

Smith, (Joun,) of Chichester, an English landscape- 
painter, born in 1717, was a brother of George, noticed 
above. Died in 1764. 

Smith, (JoHN Bvarr,) born at Pequea, Pennsylvania, 
about 1756, was a brother of Samuel Stanhope, noticed 
below. He became in 1795 first president of Union 
College, Schenectady. Died in 1799. 

Smith, (JoHN PyeE,) D.D., LL.D., a learned English 
divine and theologian, born at Sheffield in 1774, became 
pastor of the Independent church at Homerton. He 
received the degree of D.D. from Yale College, Con- 
necticut, in 1807. Among his numerous and valuable 
works may be named “The Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah,” (2 vols., 1821,) ‘‘ Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ,” (1827,) and 
“The Mosaic Account of the Creation and the Deluge 
illustrated by the Discoveries of Modern Science,” 
(1837.) Dr. Smith was also distinguished as a geologist, 
and was a Fellow of the Geological Society and the Royal 
Society. Died in 1851. 

See Joun Mepway, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life and Writings of John 
Pye Smith,” 1853. 

Smith, (JoHN RAPHAEL,) an English engraver and 
portrait-painter, born at Derby about 1750. He was 
chiefly noted for his mezzotint engravings, among which 
is a full-length portrait of Charles James Fox. Died 
in 1812. 

Smith, (JoHN STAFFoRD,) an English composer of 
great merit, was born at Gloucester about 1750, and 
succeeded Dr. Arnold in 1802 as organist of the chapel 
royal. He produced a number of admired glees and 
madrigals, and published “ Antient Songs of the Fif- 
teenth Century.” Died in 1836. 

Smith, (JoHN THomas,) an English engraver and 
amateur, born in London in 1766. He studied draw- 
ing with the sculptor Nollekens, and subsequently 
entered the Royal Academy. He published in 1800 
his Antiquities of London and its Environs,” which 
was followed by ‘ Antiquities of Westminster,” (1807,) 
“Ancient Topography of London,” (1815, 4to, with 
thirty-two plates,) and “Nollekens and his Times,” 
(1828.) He was appointed in 1816 keeper of the prints 
in the British Museum. Died in 1833. 

Smith, (Josern,) the founder of the sect of Mormons, 
was born in Sharon, Windsor county, Vermont, in 1805. 
He was taken by his parents to Palmyra, New York, 
about 1815, and, according to his own account, worked 
on his father’s farm in his youth. The residents of that 
vicinity, however, testified that the Smith family avoided 
honest labour, had a bad reputation, and spent much 
time in digging for hidden treasures. He pretended 
that he received in 1827 a divine revelation written on 
golden plates which were brought to him by an angel, 
and that the “ Book of Mormon,” which he published 
in 1830, was translated from those golden plates. The 
real author of the ‘*Book of Mormon” was Solomon 
Spalding, a Presbyterian minister, who at his death left 
in manuscript an absurd story of his invention, purport- 
ing to be a narrative of the migration of the ten lost 
tribes of Israel to America, and maintaining the hy- 
pothesis that the American Indians are descended from 
the Hebrews. Smith obtained possession of this manu- 
script, and published it with some additions. Having 
made a number of converts, he removed with them to 
Kirtland, Ohio, in 1831, and afterwards to Independence, 
Missouri. The number of his disciples increased rapidly, 
but they came into violent collision with the “ Gentiles,” 
and were expelled from Missouri about 1838, after they 
had defied the officers of the law and committed many 


eashk, cass; B hard; £as. ; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8asz; thas in this. (¥@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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outrages. They next settled in Illinois and founded the 
town of Nauvoo, where they began to build a great tem- 
ple in 1841. Smith amassed a large fortune, assumed 
the title of lieutenant-general and president of the Church, 
and exercised absolute authority over his “saints.” He 
provoked the popular indignation by attempts to seduce 
the wives of other men, and was arrested and confined in 
jail at Carthage. In June, 1844, a mob broke into the 
jail and killed Joseph Smith. He was succeeded by 
Brigham Young. (See YouNG, BRIGHAM.) 

See ‘Autobiography of Joseph Smith; ‘‘Mormonism; its 
Leaders and Designs,” by Joun Hyver, JRr., 1857; J. B. TuRNER, 
“Life of Joseph Smith;” also article ‘‘ Mormons,” in the “‘ New 
American Cyclopedia.’’ 

Smith, (MELANCTHON,) an American naval officer, 
born in the city of New York in 1810. He obtained 
the rank of commander in 1855. He commanded the 
steamer Mississippi in the battle by which Captain Far- 
ragut took New Orleans in April, 1862. On the 5th 
of May, 1864, he fought an indecisive battle against the 
iron-clad ram Albemarle at the mouth of the Roanoke 
River. 

See J. T. Heavtey, “ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,” 
1867. 

Smith, (MILEs,) an English bishop, born at Hereford 
in 1568, was one of the principal translators of the Bible. 
Died in 1624. 

Smith, (RICHARD,) an English Roman Catholic priest, 
born in Worcestershire in 1500. He became a professor 
of divinity at Oxford, and chaplain to Queen Mary. At 
the execution of Ridley and Latimer, Smith preached a 
sermon on the text, ‘Though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
Died in 1563. 

Smith, (RicHarD,) an English polemical writer, born 
in Lincolnshire in 1566. He wrote in defence of popery. 
Died in 1655. 

Smith, (Ropert,) D.D., an English divine and dis- 
tinguished mathematician, born in 1689, was preceptor 
to the Duke of Cumberland. He became Plumian pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Cambridge ini 1716, and in 1742 
succeeded Bentley as master of Trinity College. He 
was the author of a treatise entitled ‘‘ Harmonics, or 
the Philosophy of Musical Sounds,” and a “ Complete 
System of Optics,” (2 vols. 4to, 1738:) the latter is es- 
teemed a standard work. Dr. Smith was a cousin of 
Roger Cotes, some of whose writings he published. He 
had been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1718. 
Died in 1768. 

Smith, (Rosperv,) of Maryland, an American minister 
of.state, born about 1757. Hewas secretary of the navy 
from January, 1802, to March, 1805, and secretary of 
state from March, 1809, to November, 1811. Died in 
Baltimore in 1842. 

Smith, (RopErT ANGuS,) F.R.S.,a Scottish chemist, 
born near Glasgow about 1817. He wrote, besides other 
works, a “ Life of Dalton and a History of the Atomic 
Theory.” 

Smith, (RoBERT PAYNE,) an English clergyman, dis- 
tinguished as a Hebraist and Arabic scholar, was born 
in 1818. He became in 1865 regius professor of divinity 
in the University of Oxford, of which he was a graduate. 
He published, besides other works, “The Authenticity 
and Messianic Interpretation of the Prophecies of Isaiah 
vindicated in a Course of Sermons,” (Oxford, 1862.) 

Smith, (Roperr VERNON.) See LYVEDEN, Lorp. 

Smith, (SAMUEL,) a popular English writer of re- 
ligious tracts, born in Worcestershire in 1588, was a 
Presbyterian preacher during the civil war which began 
in 1642. He wrote, besides other works, “The Great 
Assize.” Died after 1660. 

Smith, (SAMUEL,) an American historian, born at 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1720. He published a “ His- 
tory of New Jersey,” (1755.) Died in 1776. 

Smith, (SAMUEL,) an English engraver of great merit, 
lived in the eighteenth century. 

Smith, (SAMUEL FRANCIs,) D.D., an American Bap- 
tist divine, born at Boston in 1808. He became in 1842 
editor of the “Christian Review,” at Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. He has published a number of popular lyrics 
and hymns. 
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Smith, (Samuer J.,) an American poet, born near 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1771. He died in 1835, and 
his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writings” were published in 1836. 

See CLEVELAND’s ‘‘ Compendium of American Literature.” 

Smith, (SAMUEL SraNuHopE,) D.D., LL.D., an Amer- 
ican Presbyterian divine, born at Pequea, Pennsylvania, 
in 1750. He was appointed in 1779 professor of moral 
philosophy in the College of New Jersey, and in 1794 
succeeded his father-in-law, Dr. Witherspoon, as presi- 
dent of that institution. He was the author of “ Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of the Christian Religion,” and 
other works. Died in 18109. 

Smith, (SEBA,) an American writer, born at Buck- 
field, Maine. He published in 1833, under the name of 
“Major Jack Downing,” a series of humorous letters on 
political subjects, which became widely popular. His 
other principal works are ‘ Powhatan,” a poem, “ Away 
Down East, or Portraitures of Yankee Life,” (1855,) and 
“New Elements of Geometry.” Died in 1868. 

Smith, (Rev. SypNry,) a celebrated English divine 
and writer, was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771. He 
studied at New College, Oxford, of which he became a 
Fellow in 1790. Having taken holy orders, he obtained 
the curacy of Netherhaven, in Wiltshire, about 179s. He 
became tutor to the son of a Mr. Beach, with whom he 
passed about five years in Edinburgh, where he asso- 
ciated with Jeffrey, Brougham, and other Whigs. Hae 
was one of the tounders and the first editor of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” the first number of which was 
issued in 1802, He married about 1800 a lady named 
Pybus, and removed to London in 1804. In 1806 he 
was presented to the living of Foston-le-Clay, in York- 
shire. He greatly promoted the cause of Catholic eman- 
cipation by an anonymous work, entitled “Letters on 
the Subject of the Catholics to my Brother Abraham, 
by Peter Plymley,’ (1807-08,) which had a very large 
circulation. In 1809 he published two volumes of Ser- 
mons, For many years he was a regular contributor 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review.” He was appointed preb- 
endary of Bristol, and rector of Combe-Florey, (near 
Taunton,) in 1828, and obtained a prebendal stall in 
Saint Paul’s, London, in 1831. Died in February, 1845. 

Sydney Smith was greatly distinguished for his wit, 
humour, and conversational powers. Among his works 
is ‘‘ Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” (1850.) 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of Sydney Smith,” by his daughter, Lapy Hot 
LAND, 2 vols., 1855; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;’’ “ Edin- 
burgh Review” for April, 1850, and July, 1855; ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
vol. xcvii., published in June and September, 1855; “‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for July, 1855; ‘‘North American Review” for July, 
1844, (by E. P. Wuippce.) 

Smith, (Sir THomas,) an English statesman and 
scholar, born in Essex about 1512. He studied at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Having spent several 
years in France and Italy, and taken the degree of LL.D. 
at Padua, he was appointed, after his return, regius 
professor of law at Cambridge. After the accession of 
Edward VI., he was appointed in 1548 secretary of state, 
and subsequently sent on missions to Brussels and to 
the court of Henry II. of France. He was author of a 
work entitled “The English Commonwealth,” (1584,) 
a treatise “On the Correct Pronunciation of the Greek 
Language,” (in Latin,) and other works. Died in 1577. 

See Strvpe, “Life of Sir Thomas Smith,’’ 1698; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Smith, (THomas,) an English clergyman, born in 
London in 1638, wrote a treatise ‘On the Credibility of 
the Mysteries of the Christian Religion.” Died in 1710, 

Smith, (THomMas SourHwoop,) M.D., an English 
physician and writer of great merit, born about 1790. 
He studied at Edinburgh, and subsequently settled in 
London, where he became physician to the Fever Hos- 
pital. He was one of the founders of the “ Westminster 
Review,” to which he contributed several excellent 
treatises, one of which, entitled ““The Use of the Dead 
to the Living,” obtained extensive popularity. His other 
principal works are an essay on the “ Divine Govern- 
ment,” “The Philosophy of Health,” (1834,) and a 
“Treatise on Fever,’ esteemed one of the most valua- 
ble that has appeared on the subject. 


See ALLtBong, “ Dictionary of Authors;’’ ‘‘ New Spirit of the 
Age,”’ by R. H. Horne. 
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Smith, (WiIL11AM,) an English herald and antiquary, 
wrote a “ Description of Cheshire.” Died in 1618. 

Smith, (WILLIAM,) of Chichester, an English por- 
trait-painter, born in 1707, was a brother of George, 
noticed above. Died in 1764. 

Smith, (WILLIAM,) an English translator, born at 
Worcester in 1711. He translated Longinus and Thu- 
cydides into English, He became Dean of Chester 
about 1758. Died in 1787. 

Smith, (WILLIAM,) an English statesman, was elected 
to Parliament from Sudbury in 1784, and was a repre- 
sentative from Norwich in 1802. He was an earnest 
advocate of the cause of the dissenters, and of. other 
reforms. Died in 1835. 

Smith, (WILLIAM,) an English geologist, born at 
Churchill, in Oxfordshire, in 1769, is called the father 
of English geology. He was the first in England to 
discover the constancy in the order of the superposition 
of strata. In 1799 he published a treatise “On the 
Order of the Strata and their Imbedded Organic Re- 
mains in the Vicinity of Bath.” He published the first 
“Geological Map of England,” (1801,) and a larger map 
of the same about 1815. He was an uncle of John 
Phillips the geologist. Died in 1839. 


See Joun Puituirs, ‘‘ Memoirs of William Smith,” 1844. 


Smith, (WILLtAM,) LL.D., an English philologist and 
jurist, born in London in 1814. He studied in the 
University of London, and afterwards became professor 
of the Latin, Greek, and German languages at the in- 
dependent colleges of Homerton and Highbury. He 
published in 1842 his “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” (1 vol. 8vo,) in which he was assisted by 
other distinguished scholars. This was followed by the 
“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology,” (3 vols. 8vo, 1849,) and the “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography,” (2 vols. 8vo, 1857.) 
These excellent works are probably the most valuable 
of the kind in the language, and are illustrated by 
numerous engravings. Dr. Smith has also written a 
“School History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest,” etc., a “ Latin-English Diction- 
ary,” (1855,) and other educational books. He is the 
chief editor of a “Dictionary of the Bible; comprising 
its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural His- 
tory,” (3 vols. 8vo, 1860-63.) In 1867 he became editor 
of the ‘Quarterly Review.” 

See ALLisong, “ Dictionary of Authors ;” ‘Quarterly Review’’ 
for July, 1854, and October, 1864. 

Smith, (Sir WILLIAM CUSACK,) a distinguished Irish 
jurist, and friend of Edmund Burke, born in 1766. He 
studied at Oxford, and rose through several high offices 
to be solicitor-general for Ireland in 1800, and baron of 
the exchequer in 1802. He had a high reputation for 
eloquence, legal knowledge, and moral rectitude, and 
was an advocate of Catholic emancipation and other 
important reforms. Died in 1836. 

Smith, (WILLIAM F.,) an American general, born 
at Saint Alban’s, Vermont, in 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1845. He commanded a division in the Chick- 
ahominy campaign, became a major-general about July, 
1862, and served at the battle of Antietam, September 17 
of that year. He led a corps at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 13, 1862, and at that of Cold Harbour, 
June 3, 1864. His corps made an unsuccessful attack 
upon the defences of Petersburg, June 15, 1864. 

Smith, (WILLIAM LoucHron,) an American diplo- 
matist and statesman, was elected to Congress from 
South Carolina in 1789, and in 1800 was appointed 
minister to Spain. He published several political works 
and essays, under the signature of “Phocion.” Died 
in 1812. 

Smith, (Sir Wirttam Sipney,) a celebrated English 
admiral, born at Westminster about 1764. He entered 
the navy at an early age, attained the rank of captain, 
and commanded a flotilla against the French in the 
campaign of 1796, in which he was taken prisoner. 
Having effected his escape in 1798, he was appointed to 
command a squadron on the coast of Egypt, and distin- 
guished himself by his skill and bravery in the defence 
of Saint Jean d’Acre against Napoleon’s army. After 
signing a treaty with Kleber for the evacuation of Egypt 


by the French, he returned to England, and was elected 
to Parliament for the city of Rochester in 1802. He 
became vice-admiral in 1810, and admiral in 1821. Died 
in 1840 or 1841. 

See Campse tt, “‘ Lives of the British Admirals;” JoHn Bar- 
row, ‘Life and Correspondence of Sir Wm. Sidney Smith,’ 1848 ; 
Caprain Marryart, ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Wm. Sidney Smith,’’ 1839; 
La RogquettTe, “Notice historique sur Sidney Smith,” 1850 ; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 
March, 1848. 

Smith/son, (JAMEs,) an English chemist and scien- 
tific writer, born in the eighteenth century. He studied 
at Oxford, where he devoted himself to chemical analysis 
and experimental physics. He published, among other 
works, a treatise “On the Composition and Crystalliza- 
tion of Certain Sulphurets from Huel Boys in Cornwall,” 
“On a Saline Substance from Mount Vesuvius,” and 
“ Facts relating to the Colouring-Matter of Vegetables.” 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a friend of Sir 
Humphry Davy and other eminent philosophers of the 
time. He died in 1829, leaving the whole of his property 
to found at Washington, in the United States, an insti- 
tution, called by his name, for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge. i 

Smits, (D1rk,) a Dutch poet, born at Rotterdam in 
1702. His productions, among which is “De Rotte 
Stroom,” (1750,) are eulogized by Gravenweert. Died 
in 1752. 

See LonGrEeLLow, ‘f Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? GRAVEM- 
WEERT, “ Littérature Néerlandaise.”’ 

Smitz or Smits, smits, (GASPAR,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, who worked in England and Ireland. He ex- 
celled in painting Magdalens, and was called MAGDALEN 
SmirH. Died in 16809. 

Smitz, (Louts,) a Dutch painter of flowers and fruit, 
born at Dort in 1635; died in 1675. 

Smol’lett, (TOBIAS GEORGE,) a distinguished British 
novelist and historian, born in the vale of Leven, Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland, in 1721. He studied medicine at 
Glasgow, and entered the royal navy as surgeon’s mate 
about 1741. Having quitted the naval service in disgust 
about 1744, he settled in London. He produced coarse 
satires, entitled ‘ Advice,” (1746,) and “Reproof.” In 
1747 he married a Creole named Miss Lascelles, and in 
-1748 published “Roderick Random,” a novel, which 
was successful and displayed a great talent for humour. 
His next work was “ Peregrine Pickle,” a coarse and li- 
centious tale, (1751.) “Count Fathom,” another romance, 
similar in character to the preceding, appeared in 1753. 
He was not successful in obtaining practice as a phy- 
sician. In 1758 he published a “ Complete History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle,” (6 vols.,) which was received with favour, 
although it has little merit except the style. He after- 
wards wrote a “ Continuation of the History of England” 
to the year 1764. During the administration of Lord 
Bute, Smollett edited “‘The Briton,” a political paper 
which supported the ministry and was denounced by 
John Wilkes in the “North Briton.” Among his 
numerous works is ‘*The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker,” (1771.) He went to Italy for his health, in 
1770, and died, near Leghorn, in October, 1771. 

See R. AnpeErson, ‘‘ Life of T. Smollett,’’ 1803; Sir WALTER 
Scort, ‘‘ Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Novelists ;’? Dr. Moore, 


* Life of Smollett ;’’? Cuambers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen ;”? Haztitt, *‘ Comic Writers ;’’ ‘‘ Inedited Memorials of 


Smollett,’’ in the ‘tAtlantic Monthly” for June, 1859 ; Cary, *‘ Lives 
of English Poets from Johnson to Kirke White ;’? ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors ;”’ ‘* London Quarterly Review” for January, 1858. 

Smybert. See SMIBERT. 

Smyth, (JAMES CARMICHAEL,) a Scottish physician, 
born in 1741, published several medical works, and dis- 
covered a method of preventing contagion by the use 
of nitrous vapour. He was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. Died in 1821. 

Smyth, (THomas,) D.D., born at Belfast, Ireland, in 
1808, emigrated to the United States, and in 1832 be- 
came pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Charleston, South Carolina. He has published ‘The 


Life and Character of Calvin Defended,” and other 
theological and controversial works. 

Smyth, (THomas A.,) a general, born in Treland, 
emigrated to the United States. For his conduct at 
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Cold Harbour, June, 1864, he was appointed a brigadier- 
general. He was killed near Farmville, Virginia, in 
April, 1865. 

Smyth, (WILLIAM,) an English poet and scholar, 
born at Liverpool in 1766. He took his degree at 
Cambridge, where he was appointed in 1809 professor 
of modern history. He published a treatise “ On the 
Evidences of Christianity,” ‘“ English Lyrics,” and a 
collection of ‘ Lectures.” Died in 1849. 

Smyth, (WiLi1AM Henry,) an English naval officer, 
born in Westminster in 1788, was employed in 1823 
in a survey of the coast of Sardinia. He published 
a “Sketch of the Present State of the Island of Sar- 
dinia,” and “The Mediterranean: a Memoir, Physical, 
Historical, and Nautical,” (1854.) He was made a 
rear-admiral in 1853. Died in 1865. 

His son, CHARLES P. SMyTH, has published a work 
entitled “ Teneriffe: an Astronomer’s Visit,” giving an 
account of his scientific observations. 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for March, 1866, 

Snape, (ANDREW,) an English theologian, born at 
Hampton Court about 1670. He wrote against Hoadly. 
Died in 1742. 

Snayers, sni’ers, (HENRY,) a skilful Flemish en- 
graver, born at Antwerp in 1612, He engraved some 
works of Rubens. 

Snayers, (PIERRE,) a Flemish painter, born at Ant- 
werp in 1593. He painted landscapes and battles. Died 
in 1670. 

Snéll, (Lupwic,) born at Idstein, in the duchy of 
Nassau, in 1785, became professor of political science 
at Berne, in Switzerland. Died in 1854. 

Snell, (RUDOLPH,) a Dutch mathematician and _ phi- 
lologist, born at Oudenarde in 1547, became professor 
of mathematics at Leyden. Died in 1613. 

Snell, (WILHELM,) a German jurist, brother of Lud- 
wig, noticed above, was born at Idstein in 1789. He 
became successively professor of law at Bale, Zurich, 
and Berne, in Switzerland. Died in 1851. 

Snell, |Lat. SNEL’LIus,| ( WILLEBROD,) a Dutch 
mathematician, born at Leyden in 1591, was a son of 
Rudolph, noticed above. He discovered the law of the 
refraction of light, that the sines of the angles of incidence 
and refraction have to each other a constant ratio. He 
published, besides other works, ‘‘ Cyclometricus,” (1621,) 
a treatise on the measurement of a circle. Died in 1626. 

See Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica ;’? Montucta, “‘ Histoire des 
Mathématiques.’’ 

Snellaert, snel/lart, (FERDINAND AUGUSTYN,) a 
distinguished Belgian writer, born at Courtrai in 1809. 
Among his principal works are an essay on the history 
of Flemish poetry, entitled ‘“‘Over de Nederlandsche 
Dichtkunst in Belgie,” (1838,) and “ A Brief Sketch of 
Dutch and Flemish Literature,” (“ Kort Begrip eener 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde,” 1849.) 
He has founded a society for the cultivation of the 
Flemish language. 

Snellincks, snél/links, or Snellinx, (JAN,) a Flem- 
ish painter of history and battles, born at Mechlin in 
1544. He worked at Antwerp. Died in 1638. 

Snellius. See SNELL. 

Sne’then, (NicHoras,) an American Methodist di- 
vine, born on Long Island in 1769, settled in Maryland, 
and was elected chaplain to Congress. He was an 
eloquent and popular preacher, and one of the principal 
founders of the Methodist Protestant Church. Died in 
1845. 

Sneyders. See SNYDERs. 

Sniadecki, sne-4-déts’skee, (ANDREW.) a Polish 
physiologist, born in 1768, studied at Pavia under Gal- 
vani and Volta, and subsequently at Edinburgh. He 
became professor of chemistry and pharmacy at Wilna 
in 1797. He was the author of a “Theory of Organic 
Existences,” (in Polish,) which is regarded as a standard 
work and has been translated into French and German. 
Died in 1838. 

See BattnskI, ‘* Biographie d’A. Sniadecki,’’ 1846. 

Sniadecki,(Joun,) acelebrated Polish mathematician 
and astronomer, born in Gnesen in 1756, was a brother 
of Andrew, noticed above. He studied at Cracow, and 
subsequently visited Paris, where he made the acquaint- 


ance of D’Alembert, Laplace, and other eminent savants, 
and on his return to Poland became professor of astron- 
omy and mathematics at Cracow. Having resided for a 
time in England, and made another tour on the continent, 
he was appointed in 1806 rector of the University of 
Wilna, which under his direction obtained the highest 
reputation for the culture of the exact sciences. Snia- 
decki was a corresponding member of the Saint Peters- 
burg Academy, to which he contributed a number of 
valuable astronomical observations. He published a 
“ Physical and Mathematical Description of the Globe,” 
“ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” in which he opposes 
the system of Kant, ‘Spherical Trigonometry,” (1820,) 
“Miscellaneous Writings,” 2 vols., (1822-24,) and other 
works, which are highly esteemed. Died in 1830. 

Snorri-Sturluson, snor’ree stur/lt-son, written also 
-Sturleson or -Sturulson, one of the most eminent 
poets and scholars of Iceland, was born in 1178. He 
was educated by the learned Ion, and soon distinguished 
himself by his attainments in almost every department 
of knowledge. He was afterwards appointed to the high 
office of interpreter of the law, and obtained the rank 
of jarl, (a word etymologically related and nearly corre- 
sponding to our “earl.”) His avarice and his turbulent 
disposition, however, involved him in a quarrel with his 
own family, several of whom joined a faction of his ene- 
mies, and he was murdered by his own sons-in-law, (1241.) 
His greatest work is a collection of sagas, entitled the 
‘** Heimskringla,” which has been translated into Latin, 
Swedish, and Danish ; he is also supposed to have writ- 
ten the first part of the Snorra-Edda, entitled ‘The 
Gylfa-Ginning,” the Scaldic songs called “ Kanningar,” 
and “ Hattalykill,” (the “Key of the Wise.”’) 

See CronHowm, “ Dissertatio de Snorronis Sturlonidis Historia,” 
1841; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” } 

Snoy, snoi, (REGNIER or RENIER,) a Dutch historian 
and physician, born at Gouda in 1477. He wrote a 
Latin history of Holland, ‘‘ De Rebus Batavicis,” (1620.) 
Died in 1537. 

Snyders or Sneyders, sni’ders, or Snyers, sni’ers, 
(FRANCIS,) an eminent Flemish painter, born at Ant- 
werp in 1579, studied fruit- and flower-painting under 
Henry van Balen. He afterwards devoted himself 
chiefly to the delineation of animals and hunting-scenes, 
which are among the most admirable works of their 
kind. He was an intimate friend of Rubens and Jor- 
daens, for whose pictures he frequently painted the 
animals and still life. Among his master-pieces are 
a stag-hunt, and other similar productions, painted for 
Philip IIL. of Spain. Died in 1657. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Soane, (Sir JoHN,) a celebrated English architect, 
born at Reading in 1753. Having studied for a time 
under Dance and Holland, he was enabled, through the 
influence of Sir William Chambers, to visit Italy as 
a student of the Royal Academy. After his return to 
England he was successively appointed architect to the 
royal woods and forests, surveyor to Chelsea Hospital, 
and professor of architecture at the Royal Academy, 
(1806.) Among his principal works are the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Dulwich Gallery, and the State Paper 
Office in Saint James’s Park, London. He died in 
1837, bequeathing to the nation his valuable collections 
of ancient and modern art. 

Soanen, so’4’/nén’, (JEAN,) a French prelate, born at 
Riom in 1647, was an eloquent preacher, He became 
Bishop of Senez in 1695, and, having identified himself 
with the Jansenists, was suspended in 1727. Died in 
1740, 

See Anse GAULTIER, ‘‘ Vie de Soanen,”’ 1750. 

Soave, so-a’/va, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian teacher and 
writer, born at Lugano in 1743. He was professor of 
philosophy at Milan, and professor of ideology at Pavia. 
He published, besides other works, ‘‘ Moral Tales,” 
(“ Novelle morali,”) which are highly commended. Died 
at Pavia in 1806. 

See Saviour, ‘‘ Elogio di Soave,”’ 1806; ‘* Vita di Fr. Soave,’ 
(anonymous,) 1815. 

Sobieski, so-be-és’kee, (JAMES Louts,) a Polish 
nobleman, a son of the following, was born in Paris in 
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1667. He displayed great courage in the campaign 
against the Turks in 1683. After the death of his father, 
in 1696, he aspired to the throne; but the Poles pre- 
ferred Augustus of Saxony. Died in 1734. 

Sobieski, (JoHN III.,) a celebrated Polish warrior 
and king, born of a noble family in Galicia in 1629. At 
an early age he distinguished himself by repelling the 
invasions of the Cossacks, Tartars, and Russians, and 
in 1665 was made grand marshal and hetman of Po- 
land. In 1671 he defeated the Turks under Mahomet 
IV., and took the fortress of Kotzim. On the death of 
Michael, King of Poland, in 1674, John Sobieski was 
elected his successor. The Turks, having again invaded 
Poland, were soon after driven out by Sobieski, and a 
peace was concluded between the nations. In 1683 he 
marched to the relief of the Austrians besieged in Vi- 
enna by a numerous army under the grand-vizier Kara 
Mustafa, and, with the assistance of his French and 
German allies, raised the siege of the city and expelled 
the Turks from the country. He died in 1696, having 
earned the reputation of one of the truest patriots his 
country has produced. 

See Cover, ‘‘ Histoire de Jean Sobieski,’’ 3 vols., 1761; SAt- 
VANDY, ‘‘ Histoire de Pologne sous Jean Sobieski,’’ 3 vols., 1829; 
L. Rocatsx1, ** Histoire du Régne de Sobieski,’’ 1847; ‘‘ Authentic 
Memoirs of John Sobieski,” by A. T. Patmer; “‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Socin. See Socinus. 

So-ci/nus, (Fausrus,) the Latin name of Fausto 
SozZ1NI, (f6ws’to sot-see/nee,) [Fr. FAUSTE SOCIN, fost 
so’san’,] an eminent Italian theologian, born at Sienna 
in 1539. He passed twelve years at Florence in the 
service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and adopted 
anti-trinitarian opinions. In 1574 he removed to Swit- 
zerland. After he had spent three years at Bale in the 
study of theology, he visited Transylvania, and in 1579 
began to propagate his doctrines in Poland, where he 
made many converts. He rejected the doctrines of pre- 
destination, atonement, and original sin. In 1594 he 
published a work ‘On Christ the Saviour,” (‘De Jesu 
Christo Servatore,”) for which he was violently perse- 
cuted. Died in Poland in 1604. 

See J. Toutmin, “Life of F. Socinus,” 1777; SAMUEL Przyp- 
covius, “* Vita Fausti Socini,”’ 1636; BAyte, ‘‘ Historical and Critical 
Dictionary ;” Pisarskt, ‘‘Dissertatio de Vita F. Socini,” 1788; 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Socinus, (L“Ltus,) an uncle of the preceding, and 
the first teacher of Socinian doctrines, was born at Sienna 
in 1525. He was versed in the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages. About 1545 he emigrated from Italy, probably 
to avoid persecution. He travelled or wandered in 
France, England, Germany, and Poland. He appears 
to have acted with much circumspection and reserve in 
the assertion of his opinions, which were similar to 
those of Faustus Socinus, and which neither Catholics 
nor Protestants would then tolerate. Died at Zurich 
in 1562. 

See C. F, ILtGEn, “ Vita F. Socini,’’ 1814; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Socquet, so’ki’, (JosrpH Martg,) a chemist, born 
in Savoy in 1771, became professor of chemistry at 
Lyons in 1809. He published several works. Died 
in 1839. 

Soc’ra-té, [Gr. Swxparne ; Lat. Soc’RaTES ; Fr. So- 
CRATE, so’krav ; It. SocRATE, so-kr4/ta,| the illustrious 
founder* of Grecian philosophy, was born at Athens 
about 470 B.c. Several modern writers, on the author- 
ity of Demetrius Phalereus and others, have given the 
fourth year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad—that is, 
468 B.C.—as the date of his birth; but this can scarcely 
be correct, as we are told in the ‘ Apology” of Socrates 
that he was then (399 B.c.) more than seventy years old: 
hence he could not have been born later than 469 B.c. 
His father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, his mother, 
Phzenarete, a midwife. He was educated to his father’s 
art, by which he supported himself after he was grown 
to manhood. Subsequently Crito, a wealthy and gener- 
ous Athenian, admiring the zeal for knowledge and the 
genius evinced by Socrates, furnished him with the means 


* “ He may be justly called,” says Cicero, ‘‘ the father of Philoso- 
phy,” (davens Philosophie jure dici potest.) (‘De Finibus,”’ ii. 1.) 


to procure books and pay his teachers in the various 
branches of art and science then taught at Athens, and 
afterwards became one of his most faithful and devoted 
disciples. According to some writers, Socrates was a 
pupil of Anaxagoras; but this is very doubtful, as Plato 
represents him in the “ Phado” as saying that he be- 
came acquainted with the doctrines of Anaxagoras from 
a book written by this philosopher. 

Socrates served asa soldier during the Peloponnesian 
war in three different campaigns. He was remarkable 
for the fortitude, or rather indifference, with which he 
bore the severest privations and hardships of a military 
life. In one of the actions during his first campaign he 
saved the life of his pupil Alcibiades, for which exploit 
he would have received the prize of bravery, (dpioreza ;) 
but, at Socrates’ own request, it was transferred to Alci- 
biades. In the second campaign, at the battle of Delium, 
in which the Athenians were defeated, he saved the life 
of Xenophon, another of his pupils. On this occasion, 
when everywhere around him was fear and flight, he 
exhibited a calm, determined courage which inspired his 
pursuers with such respect and fear that they gladly 
permitted him to retreat unmolested. He afterwards, 
as senator, displayed a far higher and rarer courage. 
He was ordered by the Thirty Tyrants to assist in 
bringing back to Athens Leon, who, to escape their 
tyranny, had fled to Salamis. Socrates firmly refused 
to take any part in the affair, for which he would per- 
haps have suffered death had not the government of 
the Thirty been soon after overthrown. Ona previous 
occasion, when president (efzs‘tates) of the Prytanes, 
his inflexible devotion to justice was still more signally 
shown. ‘The question before the assembly was the sen- 
tence to be passed on the admirals who had neglected 
to bury the dead after the battle of Arginuse. The 
burial of the dead was regarded by the ancient Greeks 
as among the most important and sacred of all] duties. 
It was, however, clearly proved that, owing to a violent 
storm, it was impossible to recover the bodies of the 
slain. Had the question then been put to vote, the ad- 
mirals would beyond doubt have been acquitted. But 
the accusers succeeded in adjourning the assembly, on 
the pretext that it was then too dark to count the hands 
of the voters. Meanwhile, everything possible was done 
to inflame the minds of the people against the accused. 
In their pity for the dead, the multitude lost sight of 
their duty to the living. The votes were to be given on 
the general question whether the admirals had been 
guilty in omitting the recovery of the bodies of those 
who fell at Arginusz. If they should be found guilty, 
the penalty for all was death and the confiscation of 
their property. But it was contrary to law to condemn 
all by one vote of the assembly. Socrates, as epistates, 
refused to put the question to vote; he would in no wise 
sanction what was illegal and unjust. The populace be- 
came furious, and demanded that those who opposed 
their will should themselves be punished. The other 
prytanes yielded; Socrates alone remained firm and 
unmoved by the menaces of the angry multitude.* So 
the question could not be put to vote that day, and the 
assembly was again adjourned. Afterwards, however, 
another epistates was chosen, and the admirals were 
condemned. (See Wigger’s ‘ Life of Socrates,” pp. lii.- 
lv.) Socrates appears to have held no office in the gov- 
ernment except that of senator, already referred to. He 
believed that he was called by Heaven to a different 
class of duties,—to be a teacher of wisdom and virtue, 
—and, therefore, the voice of the divinityt within him had 


* It seems more than probable that Horace had before his mind 
the example of Socrates braving the fury of the Athenian mob, and 
resisting the tyrannical command of the Thirty, when he wrote those 
well-known lines ‘On the Just Man,”’ (lib. iii., ode 3.) 

**Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.” 


+ It may not be improper to caution the reader against a mistake 
that has sometimes arisen from the use of the term ‘‘demon” or 
“*dzemon”’ in speaking of the divine intimations which Socrates be- 
lieved were sometimes given him. The primary signification of the ex- 
pression 70 Sayoveov, (from daiuor, “‘god,’’) which Socrates applied 
to his supernatural monitor, is “the divinity,’’ or ‘‘the divine one. 
He doubtless meant simply to say that some divine power admonished 
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warned him against engaging in the contests of a political 
life. He availed himself of every opportunity of awaking 
in the minds of the young the love of wisdom; and, if 
we may trust the accounts that have come down to us, 
he was endowed not only with a talent for subtle and 
profound reasoning, which rendered him more than a 
match for the ablest sophists and rhetoricians of that 
age, but there was also a marvellous and irresistible 
fascination in his talk, of which history furnishes per- 
haps no other example. A£lian calls this peculiar power 
“the Siren of Socrates.” ‘When I hear him speak,” 
says Alcibiades,* “my heart leaps up more than the 
hearts of those who celebrate tle Corybantic mysteries ; 
my tears are poured out as he talks,—a thing I have seen 
happen to many others besides myself. I have heard 
Pericles and other excellent orators, and I have been 
pleased with their discourses, but I suffered nothing of 
this kind; nor was my soul ever on these occasions 
disturbed and filled with self-reproach. . . . But he has 
often affected me in the way I describe, until the life 
which I lead seemed hardly worth living. ... I stop 
my ears, therefore, as from the Sirens, and flee away as 
fast as possible, that I may not sit down beside him and 
grow old in listening to his talk... . But I know not 
if any one of you have ever seen the divine images 
which are within when he js serious and opens himself. 
I have seen them; and they are so supremely beautiful, 
so golden, so divine and wonderful, that everything which 
Socrates commands surely ought to be obeyed, even like 
the voice of a God.” 

It is impossible to state precisely at what time Socra- 
tes first began to teach; but from the manner in which 
he is spoken of in the ‘‘ Clouds” of Aristophanes, (repre- 
sented for the first time 423 B.c.,) he must have been 
already well known as a teacher of philosophy. Some 
have assumed that, as the representation of that comedy 
occurred twenty-four years before the death of Socrates, 
it could have had no share in producing his condemna- 
tion; but the truth of this is very questionable. It is 
by no means improbable that a popular drama addressed 
to the prejudices of the masses should leave upon their 
minds a permanently unfavourable impression, which 
any fresh cause might excite into active hostility. 

Be thisas it may, about 400 B.C. an orator named Lycon, 
with Meletus, a poet, and Anytus, an influential dema- 
gogue, brought an accusation against Socrates that he 
disbelieved the gods of his country and sought to intro- 
duce new deities, and that, moreover, he was guilty of 
corrupting the Athenian youth. The judges declared 
him guilty, leaving the punishment as yet undetermined. 
When called upon to offer what he could in mitigation 
of the sentence, he would make no concession. Con- 
scious of innocence, he would not confess himself guilty. 
His calm, dignified, and almost haughty manner ap- 
pears to have irritated and incensed the judges, who 
were accustomed to the most humble and even abject 
behaviour from those whom they had condemned. He 
closed his defence, or ‘‘apology,” with these memorable 
words: “We must now depart, I to die, and you to 
live ; but which of us has the happier destiny is known 
only to God.” He was sentenced to death by a majority 
far greater than that by which he had been pronounced 
guilty. By alaw of Athens, the sentence could not be 
carried into execution until the return from Delos of the 
vessel which had been sent thither on the periodic reli- 
gious embassy or mission called Zheoria. This obtained 
for him a reprieve of thirty days, which he spent in con- 
versation with his friends on the highest and most im- 
portant subjects,—among others, on the duty of obeying 
the laws, and not seeking to escape from them, even in 
cases, like his own, where they might seem to be applied 
unjustly; and on the immortality of the soul, for his 
own belief in which he gave perhaps the most admirable 
arguments that have ever yet been offered by the human 
intellect in support of that sublime doctrine. 


him todo or not todocertain things. The suggestion of some modern 
writers that Socrates used 70 dacuoviov merely to express certain 
intuitions or practical judgments which he could not readily explain, 
will scarcely bear examination. It appears to be quite evident that 
he himself considered these intimations to be not merely inexplicable, 
but, in the strictest sense, supernatural and divine. 

* See PLaTo’s ‘‘ Banquet,”’ (or ‘‘ Symposium.’’) 


When at length the sacred vessel had returned from 
Delos, and the order was sent for his execution, he 
drank the fatal hemlock with the utmost composure, as 
one who was setting out on a happy journey might drink 
to the health of the friends he left behind. In the clos- 
ing scene of his life he was serene and even cheerful, 
but in his manner there was nothing like bravado, no- 
thing in his conduct or language that was not indicative 
of simplicity and entire sincerity. He approached his 
death not as one who demanded of the gods a happy 
futurity in return for a virtuous life, but rather as one 
who had a firm though humble hope that the Great 
Being, whom he believed to exercise a benevolent and 
constant care for man, would free him from the disease 
and darkness incident to his earthly life, and give him 
an inheritance in a divine and spiritual kingdom. He 
died in 399 or, as some Say, 400 B.C. 

Socrates has been regarded by almost universal con- 
sent as the most perfect example of a wise and virtuous 
man that pagan antiquity presents to us. Pope but ex- 
presses the prevailing sentiment when he assigns to him 
the first place among the heroes 

‘* Of less noisy and less guilty fame, 
Fair Virtue’s silent train; supreme of these 
Here ever shines the godlike Socrates.’ — Temple of Fame. 

His character is thus given by his friend and disciple 
Xenophon: “As to myself, knowing him to be such a 
man as I have described; so pious towards the gods as 
never to undertake anything without first consulting 
them ; so just towards men as never to do the slightest 
injury to any one, while he conferred the greatest bene- 
fits on all who came in contact with him ; so temperate 
and chaste as never to prefer pleasure to what was right ; 
so wise as never to err in judging of good and evil, nor 
needing the aid of others in order properly to discrimi- 
nate between them; so able to discourse upon, and 
accurately define, such points as those of which we have 
been speaking; so skilful in penetrating the hidden 
characters of men, and seizing the fittest time to reprove 
the erring and turn them to the paths of virtue; being 
such, I cannot but consider him as the most excellent 
and most happy of mankind. But if any one thinks 
differently, let him compare the character of Socrates 
with that of any other man whatsoever, and then let 
him decide.” 

Socrates is commonly believed to have been very 
unfortunate in his domestic relations. It is, however, 
probable that there is much exaggeration in the reports 
that have come down to us of Xanthippe’s intolerable 
temper. — Socrates evidently entertained for her a sincere 
regard, and speaks highly of her domestic virtues. (See 
Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia,” lib. ii. 2, 7.) 

Socrates committed nothing to writing; he taught his 
disciples by oral instruction only. Almost all that we 
know of his philosophic views, as well as of his personal 
character, is derived from the works of his disciples 
Plato and Xenophon. Of all whom he taught, Plato 
alone appears to have fully understood the essential 
character, the depth and extent, of his philosophy. But 
although Plato makes Socrates the chief interlocutor in 
his dialogues, we are not therefore warranted in as- 
suming that the master taught every doctrine which the 
disciple has attributed to him. Plato, doubtless, often 
puts his own thoughts into the mouth of Socrates, either 
from motives of modesty or for the purpose of clothing 
them with greater authority. As Mr, Emerson has aptly 
remarked, “Socrates and Plato are the double star which 
the most powerful instruments will not entirely separ- 
ate.”* By a comparison, however, of the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato, we are enabled to conjecture with 
a good degree of confidence the essential characteristics 
of Socrates’ philosophy. That which cannot fail to 
strike every thoughtful reader is the prominence which 
he gives to morality in all his teachings. He may be 
said, indeed, to contemplate the universe from an ex- 
clusively moral stand-point. Anaxagoras had previously 
taught that there was an infinite autocratic Intelligence 
or Soul, that created and governed all things; but he 
ascribed to this Intelligence no distinctly moral attri- 


* See article ‘‘ Plato,’’ in his ‘‘ Representative Men.”’ 
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butes. Socrates likewise recognized an infinite creative 
Intelligence as the Soul of the universe, but he also 
taught that this power was invariably exerted in con- 
formity to certain moral attributes which constituted, so 
to speak, the basis of the Divine character. 

In the opinion of some able critics, (of Schleiermacher 
among others,) the world is less indebted to Socrates 
for the truths which he arrived at or discovered than 
for his improved method of philosophic investigation. 
Socrates employed with remarkable success a mode of 
reasoning first introduced by Zeno of Elea. Fle would 
ask some person, the errors of whose opinions he wished 
to expose, a simple question, the answer to which would 
seem to be quite obvious, then gradually lead him on 
from one admission to another, till it was too late to 
retreat, and impossible to advance without ending in 
some absurdity. It is often difficult to determine (as 
already intimated) how much of the improved method, 
ox of the great doctrines which we discover in the writings 
of Plato, are to be ascribed to Socrates, and how much to 
his illustrious disciple. (See PLATO.) We have, however, 
the direct testimony of Aristotle that Socrates must be 
regarded as the author of ézductive reasoning and of ad- 
stract definitions. In Socrates inductive reasoning is seen 
in its incipient and simplest form. Subsequently Aris- 
totle improved greatly on the idea of Socrates, and he 
has given us a definition of induction so complete and 
perfect that it could scarcely be bettered even in the light 
of modern science. (See ARISTOTLE.) But philosophy 
is under the greatest obligation to Socrates for teaching 
so clearly and impressively the manner and spirit with 
which the search after truth should be conducted. By 
pointing out the importance of thoroughly and accurately 
defining our ideas before we proceed to reason upon 
them, he has done much to remove the most fruitful 
and most universal source of error connected with human 
thought. While exposing the pretended knowledge of 
the Sophists, who claimed to be so wise, he taught how 
necessary were modesty and a just appreciation of the 
hmits and weakness of the human intellect, as well as 
of its powers, for the successful pursuit of truth. So 
great, so transcendent are his merits in these respects, 
that, as has justly been observed, his life forms an era 
not merely in the history of philosophy, but in that of 
the human race. 

See Wiccrr, “ Life of Socrates ;’’? Ritter, ‘“‘ History of Ancient 
Philosophy,” (translated by A. J. W. Morrison, Oxford, 1838 ;) 
G. H. Lewes, “‘ Biographical History of Philosophy ;’’ the excellent 
article on‘‘ Socrates’’ in the ‘‘ Encyclopzdia Britannica ;’? SCHLEIER- 
MACHER on the ‘‘ Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher,” (translated 
by ‘HrRLWALL, and included in the recent English version of Wic- 
Ger’s ‘ Life of Socrates ;’”?) F. CHARPENTIER, ‘‘ Vie de Socrate,’’ 
1650; GILBERT Coops, ‘‘ Life of Socrates,” 1749; F. D. GERLACH, 
“Socrates und die Sophisten,’’ 1827; J. A. EBerHarp, “‘ Neue 
Apologie des Socrates,” 1772; H. W. Hever; ‘‘Socrates,” 2 
vols., 1789; J. G. Hamann, ‘‘ Socratische Denkwiirdigkeiten,”’ 1759 ; 
Knorr, ‘‘Dissertatio de Vita, Fatis atque Philosophia Socratis,’”’ 
1720; A. WInBoM, “ Dissertatio de Socrate,”’ 1734 ; XENOPHON, ‘‘ Me- 
morabilia ;”? PLatTo, ‘‘ Dialogues ;’? Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece,”’ 
chap. Ixvii. ; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for December, 1850. 

Socrates, a Greek painter, mentioned by Pliny, and 
supposed to have lived about 320 B.c. 

Socrates surnamed ScHovas/ricus, [Fr. SOCRATE LE 
SCHOLASTIQUE, so’krat’ leh sko’l@s’ték’,] a Greek eccle- 
siastical historian, born at Constantinople about 379 A.D. 
He was an advocate or lawyer. He wrote a “ History 
of the Church from 306 to 439 A.D.,” which is a continua- 
tion of the history of Eusebius, and is highly esteemed 
for accuracy, moderation, and impartiality. He was op- 
posed to all persecution for religious opinions. Died 
after 440. 

See Vatesius or VAtois, ‘‘ De Vita et Scriptis Socratis ;’’ Voss, 
“De Historicis Graecis.”’ 

Soden, so’den or zo’den, (FRIEDRICH JULIUS HEIN- 
RICH,) Coun’r, a German writer, born at Anspach in 
1754. He published several dramas, and treatises on 
political economy. Died in 1831. 

Soderini, so-da-ree/nee, (GIOVANNI VETTORIO,) an 
Italian writer on agriculture, was born at Florence in 
1526; died in 1596. 

Soderini, (PIErrRo,) an Italian magistrate, born at 
Florence about 1450. He was elected gonfalonier for 
life in 1502, but was deposed in 1512. Died in 1513. 

See S. Razzi, “Vita di P. Soderini,” 1737. 


Sodoma, Il. See Razzt. 

Soemmering. See SOMMERING. 

Soest. See Sosr. 

Sceur, Le, leh sur, sometimes written Le Sueur, 
(HuBeErt,) anable French sculptor, born in the sixteenth 
century, removed to London about 1630. Among his 
works is a bronze equestrian statue of Charles I., now 
at Charing Cross. 

Sogaro, Il. See Garrt, (BERNARDINO.) 

Sogliani, sol-ya’nee, (GIOVANNI ANTONIO,) an Italian 
painter of the Florentine school, lived about 1530. 

Sografi, so-gra’fee, (ANTONIO SIMONE,) an Italian 
dramatist, born at Padua in 1760. He produced suc- 
cessful comedies, among which is “ Olive and Pascal.” 
Died in 1825. 

Sohn, son or zon, (KARL FERDINAND,) a German 

painter of the Dusseldorf school, and professor in the 
Academy of that city, was born at Berlin in 1805. 
, Soiron, von, fon sw4’rdn’, (ALEXANDER,) a German 
politician, born at Mannheim in 1805. Devoted to the 
cause of the unity of Germany, he took a prominent part 
in the movements of 1848. 

Soissons, de, deh swa’sdn’, (CHARLES de Bour- 
bon—deh boor’bdn’,) Coun’, born in 1566, was a son 
of Louis I., Prince of Condé, He fought for Henry LV. 
against the League, and was appointed grand master of 
France in 1589. He was turbulent and inclined to 
treachery. Died in 1612. 

Soissons, de, Counress. See MANCINI, (OLYMPIA.) 

Soissons, de, (Louis,) Coun'r, a son of Charles, 
noticed above, was born in Paris in 1604. He rebelled 
against Cardinal Richelieu, and was killed in battle 
in 1641. 

Solander, so-lan/der, (DANIEL CHARLES,) an emi- 
nent Swedish naturalist and physician, born in Nordland 
in 1736, was a pupil of Linneus. He took his medical 
degree at the University of Upsal, and afterwards visited 
Russia and England, where he subsequently became an 
assistant in the natural history department of the Brit- 
ish Museum, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1764. He sailed in 1768, accompanied by Sir 
Joseph Banks, with Captain Cook on his first voyage 
round the world. They returned in 1771, having made 
a large and valuable collection of objects in natural his- 
tory, and in 1773 Solander was appointed under-librarian 
at the British Museum. He contributed several valuable 
articles to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” and other 
scientific journals. Died in 1782. 

Solari, so-]4’/ree, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, called 
also ANDREA DEL GOBBO, an Italian painter, flourished 
at Milan about 1500-20. 

Solari, (Crisrororo,) called 11 Goxpso, an Italian 
sculptor, a brother of Andrea, noticed above, worked 
at Milan about 1500. 

Solario, da, da so-la’re-o, or Solari, so-la’ree, (AN- 
TONIO,) an Italian painter, surnamed IL ZINGARO, (‘‘ the 
Gypsy,”) born about 1382, was originally a blacksmith. 
He became the son-in-law of Colantonio del Fiore, who 
gave him his daughter on condition of his acquiring 
distinction as a painter. Died in 1455. 

See G. A. Moscurnt, “‘ Memorie della Vita di A. de Solario,’’ 1828. 

Soldani, sol-d4’nee, (AMBROGIO,) an Italian natural- 
ist, born at Foppi, in Tuscany, in 1733. He gained 
distinction by his researches in microscopic fossil shells, 
and published “ Testaceography and Zoophytography,” 
etc., (“ Testaceographia ac Zoophytographia parva et 
microscopica,” 3 vols., 1789-98.) Died in 1808. 

See G, Brancu, ‘‘ Elogio storico di A. Soldani,’? 1808; Ricca, 
**Discorso sopra le Opere di A. Soldani,” 1810; T1paxpo, ‘ Bio- 
grafia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Soldani, (JAcopo,) an Italian poet, born at Florence 
in 1579. He wrote seven Satires, which the Academy 
Della Crusca approved as ‘esti di lingua. Died in 1641. 

Soldani, (MASSIMILIANO,) an Italian sculptor and en- 
graver of medals, born at Florence in 1658; died in 1740 

Sole, del, dél so’/J4, (ANTONIO Marta,) an Italian 
landscape-painter, born about 1600; died about 1680. 

Sole, del, (GIANGIOSEFFO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1654, was a son of the preceding. He 
painted some frescos at Milan. His works (part of 
which are in oil) are highly praised. Died in 1719. 


<as k; gas 5; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as 2; th as in this. 
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Soleil, solal’ or so’ld’/ye, (N.,) a Frenchman, dis- 
tinguished for his skill in the fabrication of optical in- 
struments and philosophical apparatus, was born in 
Paris in 1798. He was a coadjutor of Fresnel in his 
scientific labours. 

Solger, sol’ger or zol’ger, (KARL WILHELM FERDI- 
NAND,) a German writer on philosophy and esthetics, 
born at Schwedt in 1780; died in r8r9. 

Solié, so’le-4’, or Soulier, soo’le-a’, (JEAN PIERRE,) 
a French actor and composer of operas, was born at 
Nimes in 1755; died in 1812. 

Solignac, solén’yak’, (PIERRE JOSEPH,) a French 
writer, born at Montpellier in 1687, became secretary to 
Stanislaus, King of Poland. He was the author of a 
“ History of Poland,” (6 vols., 1751.) Died in 1773. 

Soliman, (Sultans of Turkey.) See SOLYMAN. 

Soliman or Solyman, so’le-m&n/, Sultan of Persia, 
born in 1646, was the son of Abbas II., whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1666. He was a weak and depraved prince, 
and abandoned the control of the empire to his able 
minister, Sheik Alee Khan. Died in 1694. 

See Matcoum, “ History of Persia.” 

Soliman, so’le-man’, or SuleymAn, s066-la-m4n’, 
written also Solyman, (Ibn-Abd-el-Malek, ib’n 4bd- 
el mal’ek,) seventh Caliph of the Omeyyade dynasty, 
succeeded to the throne in 715 A.D. Died in 717. 

See WEIL, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,” vol. i. chap. xi. 

Soliman or Suleyman, (Ibn-Al-Hakem, ib’n al- 
ha’/kem,) a Moorish soldier, who took possession of 
Cérdova, and caused himself to be proclaimed king, in 
1009 A.D. He was defeated and slain in r1o16. 

Solimena, so-le-ma’n4, (FRANCESCO,) a Neapolitan 
painter and poet, sometimes called L’ABArTE Ciccro, 
(chét’cho,) was born in 1657. Among his master-pieces 
are his oil-paintings in the chapel of San Felippo Neri, 
and the frescos of the sacristy of the Theatines of San 
Paolo Maggiore. He was a friend of Luca Giordano, 
whom he equalled in genius and reputation. He pub- 
lished a collection of sonnets. Died in 1747. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy;”? Domenrcr, “ Vite 
de’ Pittori Napoletani.” 

Solin. See SoLinus. 

So-li/nus, [Fr. Sotn, so’lan’,] (Carus JuLtus,) a 
Latin writer, of whom little is known, lived probably in 
the third ceniury. He left a work called ‘ Polyhistor,” 
which describes the world known to the ancients, and 
is a compilation from Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History.” Sal- 
masius published an edition of the ‘ Polyhistor,” in 
1629. 

Solis, de, da so’léss, (JUAN D1Az,) a Spanish navi- 
gator, born in the province of Seville, sailed in company 
with Pinzomwto the northern coast of South America, and 
discovered Yucatan. In 1512 Solis set out on another 
voyage, in which he discovered Cape Frio and obtained 
information from the Indians of gold on the banks of the 
river Paraguay. Having returned with this account, he 
sailed again, in 1515, with three vessels, but was mur- 
dered, with a great part of his crew, by the Indians, soon 
after landing. 

Solis y Ribadeneira, de, da so’léss e re-b4-pa- 
na’e-ra, (ANYONTIO,) a celebrated Spanish dramatist and 
historian, born at Alcala de Henares in 1610. While 
studying law at Salamanca, he published a comedy en- 
titled “ Love and Duty,” which was very successful. 
He was appointed secretary to Philip IV., and, after his 
death, historiographer of the transactions of the Span- 
iards in the Indies. Among his dramas we may name 
the co.nedies of “The Gypsy-Girl of Madrid,” (‘La 
Gitanilla” (or “ Preciosa”) “de Madrid,”’) “One Fool 
will make a Hundred,” (‘Un Bobo hace Ciento,”) and 
“The Castle of Mystery,” (‘‘ El Alcazar de Secreto.”’) 
His “ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” (‘ Con- 
quista de Mejico,” 5 vols., 1684,) though not reliable in 
point of accuracy and impartiality, possesses merit of a 
very high order, and has been translated into several 
languages. Prescott observes, “In the judgment of 
eminent Spanish critics, the style of Solis claims the 
merits of perspicuity, copiousness, and classic elegance;” 
and he adds, “such is the charm of its composition and 
its exquisite finish as a work of art, that it will doubtless 
be as imperishable as the language in which it is written, 


or the memory of the events which it records.” Died 
in 1686. 


See Prescott, ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,’’ vol. ili. book vi. ; Tick- 
nor, “‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’? N. Anronro, “ Bibliotheca 
Hispana Nova;”’ Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 


Sollohub or Sollogub. See Zo1Locup. 

Sol’o-mon, | Heb. nmnsw ; Gr. Losouov ; Fr. SALo- 
MON, s&@’lo’mén’; Ger. SALomo, zA/lo-mo,] a Jewish 
king, whose name is proverbial for wisdom, was a son 
of King David and Bathsheba. He was born about 
1033 B.C., and succeeded his father in 1015. He formed 
an alliance with Pharaoh, King of Egypt, whose daughter 
he married. Soon after his accession he began to build 
the magnificent Temple which bore his name. He founded 
the city of Tadmor or Palmyra. In his pacific reign the 
Jewish kingdom rose to its highest prosperity and great- 
est power. He wrote or compiled the collection of 
Proverbs which form one of the canonical books of the 
Bible; also the Book of Ecclesiastes, and the Book of 
Canticles. He married a large number of “strange 
women,” who seduced him into idolatry. He died, after 
a reign of forty years, and was succeeded by his son 
Rehoboam. 


See I. Kings i-xi.; II. Chronicles i.-x.; Tuomas Tuomas, 
‘© History of the Reign of Solomon,” 1813; J. L. Ewatp, ‘‘ Salomo ; 
Versuch einer psychologisch-biographischen Darstellung,’’ 1800. 


Sol’o-mon, (ABRAHAM,) an English painter, born 
about 1823. Among his works is ‘ Waiting for the 
Verdict.” Died at Biarritz in December, 1862. 

Sol’o-mon Ben [f/saac, a learned Jewish rabbi, 
sometimes called Rashi, born at Troyes, in France, 
about 1040, was the author of Commentaries on the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Talmud. Died in 1105. 

Sol’o-mon Ben Vir’ga, a Spanish physician and 
rabbi of .the sixteenth century, wrote a history of the 
Jews. 

Sol’o-mos, (DENvs,) CouNT, a modern Greek poet, 
born in the island of Zante in 1798. Besides other poems, 
he wrote about 1825 a “Hymn to Liberty,” which was 
very popular. Died in 1857. 

So/’lon, [Gr. S6dwv ; It. SOLONE, so-lo’na,] an illus- 
trious Athenian legislator, born in the island of Salamis 
about 638 B.c., was a son of Execestides and a descend- 
ant of Codrus. In his youth he was a merchant and 
visited foreign countries. Some say, however, that he 
travelled rather to gratify his curiosity and extend his 
knowledge than to improve his fortune. He gained 
distinction by his poetical talents in the early part of 
his life, and cultivated chiefly that part of moral phi- 
losophy which treats of civil obligations. Fragments 
of his poetry are still extant and highly prized. The 
first recorded public service of Solon was his successful 
expedition to Salamis, which he recovered from the Me- 
garians. When he began his career, the Athenian state 
was demoralized by discordant factions and oppressive 
laws. A large portion of the people were insolvent 
debtors, liable to be reduced to slavery. There were 
three political parties, thus described by Plutarch: “The 
inhabitants of the mountains were, it seems, for a de- 
mocracy, those of the plains for an oligarchy, and those 
of the sea-coast contended for a mixed kind of govern- 
ment.” In 594 B.c. he was elected archon, and was 
accepted as mediator and lawgiver by the opposing 
parties, ‘the rich accepting him readily as one of chem, 
and the poor as a good and worthy man.” (Plutarch.) 
He relieved debtors by a reduction of the rate of interest, 
and, according to some authorities, cancelled debts and 
liberated lands from mortgage. ‘ This was the first of 
his public acts,” says Plutarch, “that debts should be 
forgiven, and that no man should take the body of his 
debtor for security.” He refused to make himself King 
of Athens, although both parties urged him to accept 
the supreme power. He repealed the bloody laws of 
Draco, except those made for the punishment of murder. 
He established the council or court ofthe Areopagus to be 
inspectors and guardians of the laws, and he remodelled 
the political constitution by dividing the people into four 
classes, the influence or privilege of which was propor- 
tioned to their income. The lowest class could vote, but 
could not hold office. He ordained that new measures 
should be first considered in the senate, and, if they were 
approved by that body, should be proposed to the popular 
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assembly, which had power to adopt or reject them. 
Having been asked whether he had given the Athenians 
the best of laws, he answered, “The best they were 
capable of receiving.” After he had finished his great 
legislative task, he obtained leave of absence for ten 
years, and visited Egypt and Asia Minor. He returned 
to Athens in his old age, and opposed the ambitious 
designs of Pisistratus. He began a poem, the subject 
of which was the fabulous island of Atlantis, but did not 
live to finish it. Solon was ranked among the Seven 
Sages of Greece. Died about 558 B.c. 

See PLutarcn, ‘‘ Life of Solon ;’? Meursius, “ Solon, seu de ejus 
Vita, Legibus,” etc., 1632; G. Scumiprt, ‘‘ De Solone Legislatore,”’ 
1688 ; H. SCHELLING, ‘‘ De Solonis Legibus,’”’ 1842 ; Grotg, ‘* History 
of Greece ;”’ Bécku, ‘Economie politique des Athéniens ;”” KLEINE, 
“ Quzestiones de Solonis Vita et Fragmentis,’’ 1832. 

Solon, a Greek gem-engraver, who flourished proba- 
bly about I A.D., and was a contemporary of Dioscorides. 
His name occurs on several gems. 

Soltikof, sol’te-kof’, written also Soltikow, Sol- 
tikov, and Ssalty kow, (NicoLat IVANovIrcH,) a Rus- 
sian general and statesman, born in 1736, was tutor to 
the grand duke Alexander, afterwards emperor. He was 
appointed field-marshal in 1796, president of the Impe- 
rial Council in 1812, and made a prince in 1814. Died 
in 1816. His grandson Alexei has published “ Travels 
in India,” (1849,) and “Travels in Persia,” (1851,) in 
French and Russian. 

See Svinint, “‘ Histoire du Feld-Maréchal Soltikof,” 1818. 


Soltikof, Soltikow, or Ssaltykow, (PETER SE- 
MENOVITCH,) a Russian general, born about 1700, became 
in 1759 commander-in-chief of the Russian army in the 
Seven Years’ war, and shared in the victory of Kuners- 
dorf over Frederick the Great: He was created a field- 
marshal, and appointed governor-general of Moscow. 
Died in 1772. 

Soltikof or Soltikow, (PRAscoviA FEDOROVNA,) 
was married to the Czar Ivan Alexeievitch, and was the 
mother of the empress Anna. 

Soltyk, sol/tik, (RoMAN,) a Polish nobleman and 
patriot, born at Warsaw in 1791, served in the French 
army in the campaigns of 1810-12, and afterwards took 
an active part in the insurrection of 1830. He died in 
1843, leaving a work entitled ‘ Napoleon in 1812.” 

Soltyk, (SrTANISLAS,) a Polish patriot, born in 1751, 
was the father of the preceding. He was exiled about 
1794, and was marshal of the Diet in 1811. Died in 
1830. i 

Solvyns, sol-vins’, (FRANCIS BALTHASAR,) a Flemish 
writer and artist, born at Antwerp in 1760. He spent 
many years in Hindostan, and published, after his re- 
turn, a work entitled “ The Hindoos, or a Picturesque 
Description of the Manners, Customs, and Religious 
Ceremonies of this People,” (4 vols., in French.) Died 
in 1824. 

Sol’/¥-man or Soliman [Turk. pron. so’lee-man/ or 
so-la-man’] I., written also Suleyman, s60-la-m4n/, an 
Ottoman Sultan, eldest son of Bayazeed, (Bajazet,) was 
involved in a contest with his brother Moosa, and was 
killed in battle in 1410. 

Solyman or Soliman IL, surnamed THE MAGNIFI- 
CENT, Sultan of Turkey, born in 1496, was the son of 
Selim I., whom he succeeded in 1520 A.D. Soon after 
his accession he invaded Hungary and took: Belgrade, 
and in 1522 besieged Rhodes, which surrendered after 
an obstinate defence. In 1526 he defeated Louis IL., 
King of Hungary, at the battle of Mohacz. Having 
bestowed the crown of Hungary upon John Zapolya, 
Solyman roused the opposition of Ferdinand of Austria, 
against whom he subsequently turned his arms. He 
also subjected a large portion of Persia and Arabia, and 
in 1537 gained a signal victory over the Austrians at 
Essek, resulting in the conquest of Croatia. In 1560 his 
general, Piali, defeated the combined fleet of the Chris- 
tian powers at Jerbeh, and a truce was concluded with 
Austria in 1562, leaving Turkey in possession of her 
conquests in Hungary. The Turks, having besieged 
Malta in 1565, were repulsed with a heavy loss, and in 
1566 Solyman died, while engaged in the siege of Szi- 
geth in Hungary. He was one of the ablest rulers of his 
country and his time, and equally eminent in the arts of 


war and of peace. He constructed numerous magnifi- 
cent public edifices, encouraged learning and the arts, 
and was distinguished for his literary-attainments. He 
was succeeded by his son, Selim II. 

See C. Ancition, “‘ Histoire de la Vie de Soliman IT,’ 1706; 
Von Hamner, ‘‘ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”” RoBeRTson, ‘‘ History of Charles V.,”’ vol. ii. 
book ii. 


Solyman or Soliman, son of Ibraheem, became 
Sultan of Turkey in 1687, his brother, Mahomet IV., 
having been deposed. During his reign the Austrians 
regained a great part of Hungary, previously conquered 
by the Turks. He died in 1691, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Ahmed II. 

So/’/ma, in the Hindoo mythology, a name for the 
moon. (See CHANDRA.) 

Sombreuil, de, deh sdn’bruI’, (CHARLES VIROT,) a 
French officer, distinguished for his zeal and courage ih 
the defence of the royal cause, was born in 1769. He 
commanded a party of royalist emigrants who took arms 
against the republic. He was captured at Quiberon, and 
shot, in 1795. 

Sombreuil, de, (MARIE MAURILLE VIROT,) a sister 
of the preceding, was born near Limoges in 1774. She 
saved the life of her father from the massacre of Sep- 
tember, 1793, after he had been imprisoned in Paris. 
Died in 1823. 

Somer, van. See VANSOMER, (PAUL.) 

Somer, van, van so/mer, (JAN,) a Dutch mezzotitt 
engraver, flourished about 1675. 

Someren, van, van so’/mer-en, (JAN,) a Dutch lawyer 
and poet, born at Dort in 1622, was a friend of Huy- 
ghens. He was noted for learning and eloquence. Died 
in 1676. 

Somers, stim’erz, (JouN,) Lord Somers, an excellent 
English statesman and lawyer, born at Worcester about 
1650, was a son of John Somers, an attorney. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Oxford, studied law at the 
Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 1676. He 
continued to reside for about five years at the university, 
where he wrote, besides other works, ‘‘A Brief History 
of the Succession of the Crown of England,” (1681,) and 
“The Security of Englishmen’s Lives; or, The Trust, 
Power, and Duty of the Grand Juries of England.” He 
also translated into verse some of Ovid’s “Epistles.” In 
1682 he began to practise law in London. His success 
as a pleader was remarkably rapid. He was selected in 
1688 as one of the counsel for the defence in the impor- 
tant trial of the seven bishops. He spoke briefly in this 
case, ‘but every word,” says Macaulay, “was full of 
weighty matter ; and when he sat down, his reputation 
as an orator and a constitutional lawyer was established.” 

He was an intimate friend of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and was a constant adherent of the Whig party. He 
represented Worcester in the Parliament or Conven- 
tion which met in January, 1689, and was a member 
of the first, and chairman of the second, of the two com- 
mittees which prepared the memorable Declaration of 
Rights. In 1689 he was appointed solicitor-general, and 
knighted. He became attorney-general in May, 1692, and 
lord keeper of the great seal in March, 1693. ‘‘ Neither 
in forensic nor in parliamentary eloquence,” says Mac- 
aulay, ‘‘had he any superior. The consistency of his 
public conduct had gained for him the entire confidence 
of the Whigs; and the urbanity of his manners had 
conciliated the Tories. It was not without great reluc- 
tance that he consented to quit an assembly over which 
he exercised an immense influence for an assembly where 
it would be necessary for him to sit in silence.” (“ His- 
tory of England,” vol. iv. chap. xix.) 

In 1697 he was appointed lord chancellor, and received 
the title of Baron Somers of Evesham. The great seal 
was taken from him in 1700, in consequence of a reso- 
lution of the House of Commons. He was impeached 
by the Tory majority of the lower House, but was 
acquitted by the Lords, (1701.) While he was in power 
he patronized Locke and Addison, the latter of whom 
dedicated to Lord Somers the first volume of his ‘‘ Spec- 
tator,” and said, “I know that the homage I now pay 
you is offering a kind of violence to one who is as 
solicitous to shun applause as he is assiduous to deserve 
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it.” He was appointed president of the council in 1708, 
when the Whig party returned to power. He died in 
April, 1716. Lord Somers was never married. ‘ He was 
equally eminent,” says Macaulay, ‘as a jurist and as a 
politician, as an orator and as a writer. His speeches 
have perished; but his state papers remain, and are 
models of terse, luminous, and dignified eloquence.” 
(‘History of England,” vol. iv. chap. xx.) 

See Lorp CampBE Lt, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;”” Coox- 
sEy, ‘‘ Essay on the Life and Character of Lord Somers,” 1791; 
Henry Mappock, “Life of Lord Somers,’’ 1812; ‘‘ Westminster 
Review’’ for October, 1847. 

Somerset, stim’er-set, (CHARLES,) was an illegitimate 
son of Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who was 
executed in 1463. He was a man of eminent talents, 
and performed important diplomatic missions in the 
reign of Henry VII. He was created Earl of Worcester 
in 1513 or 1514. Died in 1526. 

Somerset, (CHARLES SEYMOUR,) DUKE OF, called 
“the Proud Duke of Somerset,” was the second in rank 
among the temporal peers of the realm. He acquired 
the greatest estate in England by his marriage with the 
heiress of the noble family of Percy. He was a Prot- 
estant and a Whig. In 1687 he offended James II. by 
his refusal to officiate in a procession of the papal nuncio. 
He was an adherent of William III. in.1688, and acted 
a prominent part in the reign of Anne. Died in 1748, 
aged eighty-seven. 

Somerset, EarL OF, ‘(favourite of James I.) 
CARR, ROBERT. 

Somerset, (EDWARD.) See WORCESTER, MARQUIS OF. 

Somerset, (EDWARD ADOLPHUS SAINT MAurR,) 
DvuKE oF, an English Liberal statesman, the eldest son 
of the eleventh Duke, was born in 1804. He was styled 
Lord Seymour previous to 1855, when he succeeded to 
the dukedom, He was first lord of the admiralty from 
June, 1859, to June, 1866. 

Somerset, (EDWARD SEYMoUR,) Earl of Hertford, 
Duke of Somerset, and Protector of England, was a 
brother of Jane Seymour, queen of Henry VIII., and 
an uncle of Edward VI. He commanded an army which 
invaded Scotland in 1544 and committed great devas- 
tation. On the death of Henry VIIL, in 1547, he re- 
seived the title of Duke of Somerset, and became lord 
treasurer and Protector of the realm. He favoured the 
Protestant cause. In 1547 he undertook to coerce Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to marry Edward VLI., and defeated the 
Scotch at Pinkie Cleugh. He found a rival in his own 
brother, Thomas Seymour, who conspired against the 
Protector and was executed for treason in 1549. Som- 
erset made many enemies by his ambition, his severity, 
and his zeal against popery. His most powerful enemy 
was the Earl of Warwick, by whose agency-he was de- 
prived of his high office in 1549. He was tried on the 
charges of treason and felony, convicted of the latter 
crime, and beheaded in January, 1552. He left several 
sons, one of whom, named Edward, was created Earl 
of Hertford about 1558, and married Catherine Grey, a 
sister of Lady Jane. 

See Hume, “ History of England.”’ 


Somerset, (Firzroy.) See RAGLAN, LORD. 

Somerset, (Sir HENRY,) a British general, born in 
1794, was a grandson of the Duke of Beaufort. He 
served with distinction in the Caffre war. Died in 1862. 

Somerset, (HENRY DE BEAUFORT,) DUKE OF, was 
a descendant of John of Gaunt. He fought for the Lan- 
castrians in the war of the Roses, was taken prisoner at 
Hexham and beheaded in 1463. 

Somerset, (JOHN DE BEAuUFORT,) EARL OF, a son 
of John of Gaunt, and a grandson of Edward III., was 
created Earl of Somerset about 1396. Died in 1410. 

Somerville, stim’er-vil, (Mrs. Mary,) an eminent 
astronomer and scientific writer, che daughter of Sir 
William Fairfax, was born at Jedburgh, in Scotland, 
about 1780. At the request of Lord Brougham, she 
wrote for the “ Library of Useful Knowledge” a summary 
of the “ Mécanique Céleste” of Laplace, which appeared 
in 1832 under the title of “ Mechanism of the Heavens.” 
Her other principal works are a treatise “On the Con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences,” (1834,) and “ Physical 
Geography,” (2 vols. 12mo, 1848.) She was elected an 
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honorary member of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and received a pension of three hundred pounds a year 
in acknowledgment of her great services to science. 

See ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1832; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine” for October, 1849; and a notice in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’ 
for May, 1860, (by Miss Marta MitcHELt.) 

Somerville, (THoMmAs,) a Scottish divine and his- 
torian, was born at Hawick in 1741. He published a 
“ History of the Reign of William IIT.,” (1792,) and a 
“ History of Great Britain under the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” (1798.) Died in 1830, 


See his ‘‘ Autobiography,”’ 1861. 


Somerville, sim/er-vil, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, 
born in Warwickshire in 1692. His principal work is 
a poem in blank verse, entitled ‘The Chase.” He also 
wrote lyrics, tales, and fables, and a poem called “ Field 
Sports.” Died in 1742. 

Sommariva, som-m4-ree’v4, (GIOVANNI BAYTISTA,) 
an Italian statesman and celebrated collector of pictures, 
was born at Milan. He was one of the directors of the 
Cisalpine republic in 1800-1802. Died in 1826. 

Sommer, so’mair’, (JEAN EpouarD ALBERT,) a 
French writer, born at Nancy in 1822. He published 
several dictionaries. 

Sommerard. See Du SoMMERARD. 

Sommering or Soemmering, von, fon sdm/meh- 
ring or zom/meh-ring, (SAMUEL THOMAS,) a celebrated 
German anatomist and physiologist, born at Thorn in 
1755. He studied at Gottingen, and became professor 
of anatomy at Mentzin 1784. Among his numerous and 
valuable works we may name his treatise, in German, On 
the Brain and Spinal Marrow,” (1788,) “On the Struc- 
ture of the Human Body,” (5 vols., 1791,) ‘On the Organ 
of the Soul,” (1796,) and (in Latin) “On the Diseases 
of the Absorbing Vessels of the Human Body.” He 
maintained the theory that the nerves act independently 
of the brain, which he considered not essential to the 
continuance of life. Died in 1830. ‘ 

See RupoLtpw Wacner, ‘‘ Soemmering’s Leben und Verkehr mit 
seinen Zeitgenossen,’’ 2 vols., 1844; I. D6OLLINGER, ‘‘ Gedachtniss- 
rede auf S. T. von Soemmering,” 1830; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Sommier, so’me-a’, (JEAN CLAUDE,) a French _prel- 
ate and writer, born at Vauvillers in 1661, published 
“Dogmatic History of Religion,” ( Histoire dogmatique 
de la Religion,” 6 vols., 1708-11,) and other works. 
Died in 1737. 

Somner, stim/ner, (WILLIAM,) an English antiquary 
and philologist, born at Canterbury in 1606. He pub- 
lished “ The Antiquities of Canterbury,” (1640,) a “ Saxon 
Dictionary,” (1659,) a “ Treatise on Gavelkind,” one “ On 
the Roman Ports and Forts in Kent,” and other valuable 
works. He was a friend of Archbishop Usher and other 
learned men of the time. Died in 1669. 

Som/nus, [Gr. “Yzvoc; Fr. SOMMEIL, so’mal’ or so’- 
ma’ye,] in classic mythology, the god of sleep, was called 
a son of Erebus and Nox, and a brother of Death, 
(Mors or Thanatos.) (See MORPHEUS.) 

Sonderland, son/der-lant’ or zon’/der-lant’, (JOHANN 
Baprist,) a German painter and engraver, born at Dus- 
seldorf in 1804, was a pupil of Schadow. Among his 
best works are etchings illustrating Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore,” 
and “The Magician’s Pupil,” by Goethe. 

Sonnenberg, son/nen-bérce’ or zon’nen-béro’, 
(FRANZ ANTON JOSEPH IGNAZ MartA,) BARON, a 
German poet and imitator of Klopstock, was born at 
Miinster, in Westphalia, in 1779. Died in 1805. 


See Gruser, ‘* Lebensbeschreibung Sonnenbergs,”’ 1806. 


Sonnenfels, von, fon son’nen-féls’ or zpn’nen-féls’, 
(JosEeH,) a German writer, born at Nikolsburg, in 
Moravia, in 1733. He became professor of political 
science at Vienna in 1763, and filled several high offices 
under Maria Theresa and the emperor Francis II. He 
published in 1775 a treatise ‘‘On the Abolition of the 
Torture,” which was chiefly instrumental in abolishing 
that barbarous practice in Austria. Died in 1817. 

Sonnerat, son’ra#’, (PIERRE,) a French naturalist, 
born at Lyons about 1746. He spent about seven years 
in exploring Hindostan, Malacca, the Philippine Islands, 
etc., and published an account of his travels, entitled 
“Travels in the East Indies and China,” (“ Voyage aux 
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Indes Orientales et a la Chine,” 2 vols., 1782,) which is 
esteemed valuable. Died in Paris in 1814. 

Sonnini de Manoncourt, so’ne’ne’ deh m&/ndn’- 
koor’, (CHARLES NICOLAS SIGISBERT,) a celebrated 
French naturalist and traveller, born at Lunéville in 
1751. He studied at the Jesuits’ College at Pont-a- 
Mousson, and in 1772 was sent as an officer of marine 
engineers to Cayenne, where he spent several years in 
scientific researches. In 1777 he accompanied Baron 
de Tott on his African expedition, visiting Egypt, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. He returned to France in 
1780, and was imprisoned in the reign of terror. Among 
his chief works are “‘ Travels in Egypt,” (3 vols., 1799,) 
“Travels in Greece and Turkey,” (2 vols., 1801,) and 
“Natural History of Fishes and Cetacez,” (14 vols., 
1804.) He published a complete edition of the works 
of Buffon, (127 vols., 1798-1807.) Died in Paris in 1812. 
He had been employed by Buffon to describe many 
species of birds for his “ Natural Flistory.” 

See Tu1#BAuT DE BEeRNEAUD, “Eloge historique de Sonnini,”’ 
1812; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’? ‘‘ Monthly Review’? for 
January, 1802. 

Sontag, son/tég or zon/tac, (HENRIETTE,) one of the 
most celebrated female vocalists of Germany, was bornat 
Coblentz in 1805. Having studied at the Conservatory 
of Music at Prague, she visited successively the principal 
cities of Germany, Paris, and London, being received 
everywhere with enthusiastic applause. In 1830. she 
was married to Count Rossi, ambassador of Sardinia at 
the Hague, and retired from the stage. Owing to pecu- 
niary embarrassments, she appeared again in public in 
1848, and in 1853 set out for America, where she also 
met with brilliant success. She died in 1854, while on 
the way to Mexico. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Countess de Rossi,’? London, 1849; T. 
Gautirr, ‘‘ L’Ambassadrice; Biographie de la Comtesse de Rossi,’’ 
1850; “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for June, 18so. 

Sonthonax, sdn’to’naks’,(LEGER FELICITE,) aFrench 
political agent, born in Bugey (Ain) in 1763. He was 
sent in 1792 as commissary to Hayti to restore order, 
and liberated the slaves of that island in 1793, in con- 
sequence of which the pro-slavery party commenced a 
civil war. Died in 1813. 

Soodra or Sfidra, written also Gudra, soo/dra, 
called Soo/der by the modern Hindoos, [etymology 
uncertain.] The Soodras are the lowest of the four prin- 
cipal Hindoo castes. (See BRAHMANISM.) 

Soomarokof or Sumarokow, soo-m4-ro’kof, writ- 
ten also Somarokof and Sumarokov, a Russian 
poet and dramatist, called the founder of the Russian 
drama, was born at Moscow in 1718 or 1727. He was 
the author of both comedies and tragedies. Among 
the latter we may name his “ Demetrius,” and ‘“Sinov 
and Truvor.” He also wrote numerous lyrics, elegies, 
sonnets, epigrams, and Satires. Died in 1777. 

Soora. See SuRAS. « 

Soorya. See SURYA. 

Sop/a-ter |Szartpoc] or APAMEA, a Greek Sophist, 
and a pupil of Jamblichus. He enjoyed for a time the 
favour of Constantine the Great, but was afterwards put 
to death by him, about 334 A.p. 

So-phi’a, [Ger. Sopnir, zo-fee’eh; Fr. SOPHIE, so’- 
fe’,] Electress of Hanover, born about 1630, was a daugh- 
ter of the Elector-Palatine. Her mother was Elizabeth, 
a daughter of James I. of England. Sophia was married 
in 1658 to Ernest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg, who became Elector of Hanover. She was intimate 
with Leibnitz. In 1701 she was recognized as the heir 
to the English crown (next to the princess Anne) by 
Parliament, which preferred her to other members of 
the royal family because she was a Protestant. Her son 
became George I. of England. She died in r714. 


See Fever, ‘“‘Sophie Churftirsten von Hannover, im Umriss,”’ 
. 1810. 


So-phi’a Al-ex-i-ev’na, a Russian princess, daugh- 
ter of the Czar Alexis Milhailovitch, and half-sister of 
Peter the Great, was born in 1657. She was ambitious and 
energetic. At the death of Feodor (1682) she instigated 
the Strelitzes to revolt against Peter I., and caused her 
brother Ivan to be recognized as joint sovereign with 
Peter. She acted as regent from 1682 to 1689, and then 
was confined in a convent. Died in 1704. 


So-phi’a Dor-o-the’a [Ger. SopH1z DoRorHEA, z0- 
fee’eh do-ro-ta’4; Fr. SOPHIE DororHks, so’fe’ do‘ro’- 
ta’] oF BRUNSWICK, born in 1666, was a daughter of 
George William, Duke of Zell. She was married in 1682 
to her cousin George, afterwards George I. of England, 
who treated her ill. Having been suspected of a passion 
for the Count de Konigsmarck, she was divorced in 1694, 
and confined in prison until she died, in 1726. 

See ‘f Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea, Consort of George I.,”? Lon- 
don, 2 vols., 1845; Henri Biazeg, ‘‘ Les Koenigsmark,”’ 1856. 

Sophia Dorothea, Queen of Prussia, born in 1687, 
was a daughter of George I. of England. She was mar- 
ried to Frederick William I. of Prussia. Died in 1757. 

Sophie. See SopHia. 

Soph/’o-clé§, [Gr. LogoxArje ; Fr. SOPHOCLE, es 
a celébrated Greek tragic poet, born at the village o 
Colonus, near Athens, in 495 B.c. He received a liberal 
education. His first drama was represented in 468, when 
he appeared as a rival of Aéschylus, and gained the first 
prize, which was awarded by Cimon and other judges. 
The drama which he exhibited at this time is supposed 
to have been “ Triptolemus,” which is not extant. We 
have no record of the events of his life between the years 
468 and 440 B.c., when he produced his “ Antigone,” 
which was very successful. The Athenians were so well 
pleased with it that they elected Sophocles one of the 
ten strategi, or generals. The illustrious Pericles was 
one of the stvategi chosen at the same time. Sophocles 
acted as a general in the war against Samos in 440- 
439, but did not distinguish himself in military affairs. 
His conduct appears to have been consistent with 
the patriotic sentiments expressed in his writings... He 
was invited to their courts by several monarchs, but 
always refused to abandon his native country or accept 
their patronage. 

He composed more than a hundred tragedies, of which 
seven are extant, namely, “Antigone,” “ Electra,” “ Tra- 
chinize,” ‘CEdipus Tyrannus,” ‘“ Ajax,” “ Philoctetes,” 
and “ Cidipus at Colonus.” He is said to have gained 
the first prize twenty times or more. His son Jophon 
was distinguished as a dramatic poet. Sophocles was 
remarkable for personal beauty and symmetry, and 
excelled in music and gymnastics. He died in 405 B.c. 

“ By the universal consent of the best critics,” says 
Professor Philip Smith, ‘both of ancient and of modern 
times, the tragedies of Sophocles are not only the per- 
fection of the Greek drama, but they approach as nearly 
as is conceivable to the perfect ideal model of that 
species of poetry.” (See Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography,” etc.) 

“Sophocles was the high-priest of humanity. He 
chose, as he phrased it, ‘to put away the pomp of Aés- 
chylus along with his childish things ;’ and he exhibited 
that mild grandeur and matchless refinement in which 
he excels all the dramatists of Greece. He made tragic 
poetry a true mirror of the passions of the soul of 
man, and exhibited, as has seldom been done, the true 
moral significance of human action.” (‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.”’) 

See Lessinc, ‘‘ Leben des Sophocles,’”’ 1790; ScH6xt, ‘* Sopho- 
kles, sein Leben und Wirken,”’ etc., 1842; BERGK, ‘‘ De Vita So- 
phoclis,’’? 1858; K. O. Mu ver, ‘‘ History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece ;’? WertckeEr, ‘‘ Die Griechischen Tragédien,” 3 
vols., 1839-41; F. Scuurtz, ‘‘Commentatio de Vita Sophochs 
Poet,’ 1836; ReuTER, ‘‘ Dissertatio de A®schylo, Sophocle et 
Euripide,’’ 1831. 

Sophocles, the son of Ariston, an Athenian tragic 
poet, was a grandson of the great Sophocles.* He flour- 
ished about 390 B.c., and produced numerous dramas, 
some of which gained prizes. 

Sophonie or Sophonias. See ZEPHANIAH. 

Soph-o-nis’ba, [Gr. Lodévicba ; Fr. SOPHONISBE, SO*- 
fo’nésb’,| a Carthaginian lady, became the wife of Syphax, 
King of Numidia, about 206 8.c. She was taken pris- 
oner in 203 by Masinissa, who had formerly been her 
lover. He married her, or resolved to marry her; but 
Scipio would not permit him to keep her, because he 
feared she would convert him into an ally of Carthage. 
She died by poison given to her by Masinissa. 

Sophonisbe. See SOPHONISBA. 

So/phron, [2é¢pwr,] a Greek comic poet, born at 
Syracuse about 450 or 425 B.C. He is considered to be 
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the inventor of “mimes.” His works, which are lost, 
except small fragments, were greatly admired by Plato, 
who is said to have been largely indebted to them. So- 
phron wrote in the Doric dialect. 

See Faprictius, “ Bibliotheca Greca;’? Grysar, ‘‘De Comeedia 
Dorieusium ; de Sophrone mimographo,”’ 1838. 

Soprani, so-pra/nee, (RAFFAELLO,) an Italian biogra- 
pher, born at Genoa in 1612. He wrote “ The Lives of 
the Genoese Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” (in 
Italian, 1674.) Died in 1672. 

So-ra’/nus, [Zapavéc,| a celebrated Greek physician, 
born at Ephesus, was the son of Menander, and lived 
under the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. He was the 
author of a treatise “On the Obstetric Art,” etc., a por- 
tion of which is extant, and of other medical works. 

Soranzo, so-r4n/zo, (GIOVANNI,) a Venetian states- 
nian, was elected doge in 1312. He is said to have 
governed wisely. Died in 1327. 

Sorbait, sor’ba’ or sor’bit, (PAUL,) a medical writer, 
born in Hainault, practised in Vienna. Died in 1691. 

Sorbier, sor’be-a’, (JEAN BARTHOLOME,) a French 
general of artillery, was born in Paris in 1762. He served 
at Borodino, Lutzen, and Leipsic. Died in 1827. 

Sorbiére, sor’be-air’, (SAMUEL,) a French /2ttéra- 
teur, born at Saint-Ambroix in 1615. He studied medi- 
cine, and wrote, besides other works, ‘ Letters on Divers 
Curious Matters,” (1660,) and a “Life of Gassendi,” 
(1662.) He received the title of historiographer to the 
king in 1660. Died in 1670. 

See ‘‘ Sorberiana,’”’ Toulouse, 1691 ; Nictiron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 


Sorbin de Sainte-Foi, sor’ban’ deh sant’fw3/, 
(ARNAUD,) a French priest and polemical writer, born 
in 1532. He became court preacher to Charles IX. and 
Henry IIL, the latter of whom appointed him Bishop 
of Nevers in 1578. Died in 1606. 

ee Rey, ‘ Vie d’A. Sorbin,” 1860; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”” 

Sorbon, de, deh sor’bdn’, (RoBERT,) a French ec- 
clesiastic, born near Rethel in 1201, was confessor to 
Saint Louis, and founded about 1250 the College of the 
Sorbonne in Paris. Died in 1274. 

See Morerr, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Sor’/by, (HENRY CLIFTON,) an English geologist, 
born at Sheffield in 1826. He has contributed numerous 
scientific articles to the ‘“ Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal,” and other periodicals of the kind, and has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

Sordello, sor-del’lo, an Italian poet, born near 
Mantua in the twelfth century. He was patronized by 
Charles of Anjou, and wrote amatory and satirical 
poems. He is eulogized by Dante in his “‘ Purgatorio.” 
Died after 1266. 

Sorel, so’rél’, (AGNES,) a beautiful Frenchwoman, 
born in Touraine, became the mistress of King Charles 
VIL, over whom she exercised great influence. She 
incited him to greater resolution and activity in resisting 
the English invaders, who had conquered a large part 
of France. She was a woman of superior talents. Died 
in 1450. 

Sorel, (CHARLES,) a French novelist and _ historian, 
born in Paris about 1597. Among his works were a 
“Comic History of Francion,” (“ Histoire comique de 
Francion,” 1622,) a “ History of the French Monarchy,” 
(1636,) and “French Library,” (“ Bibliotheque Fran- 
goise,” 1664.) Died in 1674. 

Sorgh. See Zorcu. 

Sorri, sor’ree, (PIrrro,) an Italian painter, born at 
Sienna in 1556. He painted history, landscapes, and 
portraits. His works are highly praised. Died in 1622. 

Sor-tain’, (JosrPH,) an English writer, born in 1809, 
was for many years minister of an Independent church 
at Brighton. He published, besides other works, ‘“ Lec- 
tures on Romanism and Anglo-Catholicism,” (1841,) 
and a “Life of Lord Bacon,” (1851.) Died in 1860. 

See ‘‘ Life of J. Sortain,’’ by his widow, 1861, 

So-sib/i-us, | Bwoibioc,| an Athenian sculptor of un- 
known date. Among his works is a vase adorned with 
figures of Artemis and Hermes. This vase is now in the 
Louvre, at Paris. 
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So-sig/e-nés, [Gr. Dwotyévyc ; Fr. SosiGENnE, so’ze’- 
zhan’,] a Greek or Egyptian astronomer, born in Egypt, 
was a Peripatetic in philosophy. He was employed by 
Julius Ceesar (46 B.c.) to reform the calendar, and de- 
fined a year to be three hundred and sixty-five days and 
frye or six hours. 

So-siph’a-nés, [Gr. Zwoupavyc ; Fr. SOSIPHANE, S0’- 
ze’fan’,| a Greek tragic poet of Syracuse, lived about 
300 B.c. He is said to have been one of the seven 
poets called the ‘Tragic Pleiad.” 

Sosithée. See SosirHEus. 

So-sith’e-us, [Gr. Zwoibeog ; Fr. SoSITHEE, so’ze’td’,] 
a Greek poet of the Alexandrian school, lived in the 
third century B.C. , 

Sst, sost, Soest, or Zoest, (GERARD,) a German 
portrait-painter, born in Westphalia in 1637. He worked 
in England. Died in 1681. 

Sostrate. See SosrrRaTus. 

Sos’tra-tus, [Gr. 2@orpatoc; Fr. SOSTRATE, so’strat’, | 
a Greek architect, born at Cnidos, lived about 300 B.c. 
Among his works was the Pharos of Alexandria. 

Sostratus or Cutos, a Greek statuary, the master 
of Pantias, is supposed to have lived about 400 B.C. 

Sot’a-dé8, [Gr. 2wrddnc; Fr. Sorape, so’tad’,] a 
Greek poet, who flourished at Alexandria about 280 
B.c. His poems were extremely lascivious. He was 
imprisoned by Ptolemy Philadelphus, against whom he 
had written a lampoon. 

So’ter, was elected Bishop of Rome about 165 A.D. 
He is said to have opposed the doctrines of Montanus. 
Died in 177. 

Sotheby, sttth’be, (SAMUEL LricH,) an English 
antiquary and bibliographer of London, born in 1805 ; 
died in 1861. ss 

Sotheby, (WILLIAM,) an English scholar and poet, 
born in London in 1757. He made a number of trans- 
lations from the German and other languages, among 
which we may name the “ Oberon” of Wieland, Virgil’s 
““Georgics,” and Homer’s “Iliad” and ‘“‘ Odyssey.” He 
was also the author of a tragedy entitled ‘ Orestes,” 
and of ‘Constance de Castile,” and other poems. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Died in 1833. 

See “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1807; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”? for April and May, 1831, and February, 1832. 

Soto, so’to, (DOMINGO,) a Spanish Dominican monk, 
born at Segovia in 1494, became professor of philosophy 
at Alcala in 1519. He was sent in 1545 by Charles V. 
as his first theologian to the Council of Trent, where he 
was conspicuous for learning and ability. He afterwards 
became confessor to Charles V. He wrote ‘ Summulz,” 
or a treatise on the Dialects and Physics of Aristotle, 
and other works in Latin. Died in 1560. 

Soto, so’to, (PEDRO,) a Spanish monk, who went to 
England with Philip II. He was afterwards a member 
of the Council of Trent. Died in 1563. 

_Soto, de, (HERNANDO.) See DE Soro. 

Sotomayor, de, da so-to-m4-ydr’, (Luis,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Valencia in 1635; died in 1673. 

Sotzmann, sots’m4n, (DANIEL FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man geographer, born at Spandau in 1754, published a 
number of valuable maps and charts. Died in 1840. 

Soubeiran, soo’b4’r6n’, (EUGENE,) a French writer 
on pharmacy, born in Paris in 1797. He became pro- 
fessor in the School of Pharmacy, Paris. Died in 1858. 

Soubeyran, (PIERRE,) a Swiss engraver, born at 
Geneva in 1709, worked in Paris. Died in 1775. 

Soubise, soo’béz’, (JEAN de Parthenai—deh part’- 
na’,) Lord or, a Huguenot leader, born of a noble 
family of Poitou about 1512. Sent by the Prince of 
Condé to defend Lyons, he compelled the Duke of Ne- 
mours to raise the siege of that place. Died in 1566. 

Soubise, de, deh soo’béz’, (BENJAMIN de Rohan— , 
deh ro‘6n’,) SEIGNEUR, a French nobleman and soldier 
of the Huguenot party, born about 1585, was a brother 
of the Duke de Rohan. He took an active part in the 
religious wars of the time, and fought with varying suc- 
cess against Louis XIII. and the Catholic faction. He 
was noted for his turbulence and.audacity. In 1626 a 
peace was concluded, and Soubise was created a duke. 
Soon after this date he induced the Duke of Bucking- 
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ham to aid the Huguenots with an English fleet. He 
passed his latter years in England, and died in London 
_ in 1642. 

See Haaca, “La France protestante;’’? “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Soubise, de, (CHartEs de Rohan,) Prince, a 
French general, born in Paris in 1715. He became a 
favourite courtier of Louis XV. In 1757 he was de- 
feated by Frederick the Great at Rossbach. He gained 
two victories in 1758, at Sondershausen and Lutzelberg, 
and was rewarded with the rank of marshal of France. 
Died in 1787. 

See Dre Courcettes, ‘Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;’’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Souchay or Souchai, soo’shd’, (JEAN BapTisrr,) a 
French writer and editor, born near Vendéme in 1688, 
He edited the works of Boileau (1735) and other authors. 
Died in 1746. 

Souchon, soo’shdn’, (FRANGOIS,) a French painter, 
born at Alais (Gard) in 1785 ; died in 1857. 

Souciet, soo’se-4’, or Souchiet, soo’she-4’, (Ert- 
ENNE,) a learned French priest, born at Bourges in 
1671. He wrote on theology, chronology, etc. Died 
in 1744. 

Souciet, (Erienne AvucGusTIN,) a brother of the 
preceding, born at Bourges in 1685, was an elegant 
Latinist. He wrote a Latin poem on comets, (‘‘ Co- 
mete,” 1710.) Died in 1744. 

Soufflot, soo’flo’, (JAcguUES GERMAIN,) a celebrated 
French architect, born near Auxerre in 1713. He spent 
several years at Rome in the study of his profession, 
and after his return constructed the Great Hospital at 
Lyons, also a theatre of uncommon size and elegance. 
Having settled in Paris, he was elected to the Academy 
of Architecture, and in 1757 was employed to rebuild 
the church of Saint Genevieve, since called the Pan- 
theon, a superb edifice, which, however, he did not live 
to complete. Died in 1781. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘Vies des plus célébres Archi- 
tectes ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Souham, soo’6n’, (JOSEPH,) a French general, born 
at Lubersac in 1760. He became a general of division 
in 1793, and served under Pichegru in Flanders. Sus- 
pected of complicity with Moreau, he was imprisoned 
in 1804, but was restored to his rank in the army in 
1807. He rendered important services at Lutzen (1813) 
and Leipsic. Died in 1837. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Soulange-Bodin, sool4Nzh’ bo’d4n’, (ErrENNE,) a 
French horticulturist and writer, born at Tours in 1774. 
He planted a botanic garden at Fromont, (Seine-et-Oise.) 
Died in 1846. 

Soulange-Teissier, sooléNzh’ ta’se-a’, (Louis EMa- 
NUEL,) a French lithographer, was born at Amiens in 
1815. 

Soulas. See FLoRIDoR. 

Soulavie, soo’la’ve’, (JEAN Louts GIRAUD,) a French 
historical writer, born in Ardéche in 1752. He was 
appointed French resident at Geneva in 1793. He 
published, besides other works, ‘“‘ Memoirs of Marshal 
Richelieu,” (9 vols., 1791,) and ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of 
the Reign of Louis XVL.,” (6 vols., 1802.) Died in 1813. 

See Qu#RARD, “La France Littéraire;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Soule, sool, (JosHuA,) D.D., an American Method- 
ist divine, born at Bristol, Maine, in 1781, rose through 
several promotions to be senior bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1843. 

Soulé, soo’la’, (PIERRE,) a diplomatist and politician, 
born in the department of Ariége, France, about 1802, 
emigrated to America in 1825, and settled in New Or- 
leans, where he rose to distinction as a lawyer. He was 

- elected to the United States Senate in 1849, and in 1853 
appointed minister to Spain. He was one of the authors 
of the “Ostend Manifesto” in relation to Cuba, (1854.) 
He returned home in 1855. In 1862 he was arrested for 
disloyalty in New Orleans. Died in 1870, 

Soulié, soo’le-4’, (MELCHIOR FrEpDERIC,) a French 
novelist and dramatic writer, born at Foix, in the de- 
partment of Ariége, in 1800. Among his numerous ro- 
mances, which appeared originally in the journals as 
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feuilletons, we may name the “ Vicomte de Beéziers,” 
(1834,) “Le Magneétiseur,” “Diane et Louise,” (1836,) 
“The Man of Letters,” (1838,) and “Memoirs of the 
Devil,” (1842.) The last-named had an immense sale 
and great popularity. His drama of “Clotilde” was 
also highly successful. Died in 1847. 

See M. Cuampion, “‘ I’. Soulié, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,’’1847 ; Qu#- 
RARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire ;”’ ** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Soulouque, soo’look’, (FAusriN,) Emperor of Hayti, 
a negro, born about 1785, was originally a slave. He 
entered the army, and attained the rank of general. He 
was elected president in 1847, and usurped the title of 
emperor in 1849. His reign is said to have been tyran- 
nical and cruel. He was deposed in 1859, and retired 
to France. Died in 1867. 

See G. p’Araux, ‘ Soulouque et son Empire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.’ ; 

Soult, soolt, (NAPOLEON HeEcror,) Duke of Dalma- 
tia, a diplomatist, born in 1801, was a son of Marshal 


Soult. He was sent as ambassador to Turin in 18309, 
and to Berlin in 1843. He was recalled in 1848. Died 
in 1857. 


Soult, (NICOLAS JEAN DE DikEv,) Duke of Dalmatia, 
a celebrated French general, born at Saint-Amans la 
Bastide (Tarn) in March, 1769. He entered the army 
in 1785, became general of brigade in 1794, gained sev- 
eral victories in Germany, and obtained the rank of a 
general of division in 1799. He shared with Massena 
the honour of defending Genoa in 1800, was appointed 
a colonel of the consular guard in 1802, and became a 
marshal of France in 1804. He rendered important 
services at Austerlitz, in 1805, and at Jena, in 1806. In 
1807 he received, the title of Duc de Dalmatie, and in 
1808 was sent to Spain. He commanded the army which 
attacked Sir John Moore at Corunna in January, 1809, 
and was repulsed. In March ensuing he took Oporto. 
Having succeeded Jourdan as commander-in-chief of 
the armies in Spain, he gained a victory at Ocafia in 
November, 1809, and occupied Andalusia in 1810. He 
was defeated by General Beresford at Albuera in May, 
1811. Dissension arose in 1812 between Soult and 
King Joseph, who preferred Jourdan as his second in 
command. In March, 1813, Soult joined the grand 
army in Germany. He commanded the Old Guard at 
Lutzen, and the centre at Bautzen. In the summer of 
1813 he was sent as commander-in-chief to oppose the 
victorious progress of Wellington in Spain. He dis- 
played great skill in this campaign, but was defeated at 
Orthez, February, 1814. The English also claimed the 
victory at the great battle of Toulouse, fought in April, 
1814, after the allies had taken Paris. 

Soult was appointed minister of war by Louis XVIII. 
in December, 1814, but he joined the standard of Napo- 
leon in March, 1815, and fought at Waterloo. He was 
banished in January, 1816, recalled in 1819, and restored 
to the rank of marshal in 1820. He became minister of 
war in November, 1830, and prime minister in October, 
1832, with Guizot as one of his colleagues. In July, 
1834, he retired from office, and was succeeded by M. 
Thiers. Soult was president of the council from May, 
1839, to March 1, 1840. In October, 1840, Guizot and 
Soult were requested by the king to form a new ministry, 
in which Soult was president of the council and minister 
of war, but the former was the real chief. He resigned 
in September, 1847, and died in November, 1851. 

See Tuers, “‘ History of the French Revolution,” and ‘‘ His- 
toire de |’Empire ;’? Souruey, ‘‘ History of the Peninsular War;’’ 
W. Napier, ‘‘ History of the War in the Peninsula,” 6 vols., 1828- 
40; SALLE, ‘Vie politique du Maréchal Soult,’ 1834; Lomenig, 
“Galerie des Contemporains;’”? Guizotr, ‘‘Mémoires;’’> GrozE- 
rigR, ‘© Le Maréchal Soult, sa Vie militaire,’ 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale; ‘“‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for June, 
1835; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1844. 

Soult, (Pierre Benofr,) Baran, a brother of the 
preceding, was born at Saint-Amans in 1770. He 
became a general of brigade in 1807, and a general of 
division in 1813. Died in 1843. 

Soumarokof. See SooMAROKOF. 

Soumet, soo’md’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French poet, born 
at Castelnaudary in 1788. He produced, in 1822, trage- 
dies entitled “Clytemnestra” and ‘“ Saul,” which were 
successful, and was elected a member of the French 
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Academy in 1824. Among his other works are ‘The 
Divine Epopee,” (“La divine Epopée,” 1840,) and 
“* Joan of Arc,” an epic poem, (1845.) Died in 1845. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Sourdis, de, deh soor’déss’, (FRANGOIS D’Escou- 
BLEAU,) a French cardinal, born in 1575. He became 
Archbishop of Bordeaux in 1599. Died in 1628. 

Sourdis, de, (HENRI,) a prelate, a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1593. He became Archbishop of 
Bordeaux in 1629. Died in 1645. 

Sousa. See Faria y Souza. 

South, (Sir JAmes,) F.R.S., an English astronomer, 
born probably in London. He practised medicine or 
surgery in his early life. He was one of the founders 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, organized about 
1820, and he distinguished himself as an observer. In 
1826 he obtained the Copley medal of the Royal Society. 
Died in October, 1867. 

South, (Rogert,) D.D., an eminent English divine, 
born in Middlesex in 1633. He studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where John Locke was one of his fellow-students. 
He graduated in 1657, was ordained in 1658, and in 1660 
became university orator. He was made a canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1670. He subsequently ac- 
companied Lawrence Hyde, son of Chancellor Claren- 
don, on his mission to John Sobieski, King of Poland. 
After his return he was appointed rector of Islip, in 
Oxfordshire, and chaplain-in-ordinary to Charles II. He 
was repeatedly offered the highest preferments in the 
Church by that sovereign and his successor, James II., 
but he declined them all. Dr. South was a zealous ad- 
vocate of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
strongly opposed to Roman Catholics and dissenters, 
whom he frequently assailed in his sermons with all the 
powers of his brilliant wit and keen sarcasm. He wrote 
a polemical work on the Trinity against Dr. Sherlock 
about 1693. Died in 1716. 

See ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. ix., 1824; “‘ London Quarterly 
Review’’ for April, 1868. 

Southampton, stith-ham/ton, (HENRY WRIOTHES- 
LEY,) EARL OF, an English peer, noted as a patron of 
Shakspeare, was born about 1573. Shakspeare dedi- 
cated his “ Venus and Adonis” to him in 1593. South- 
ampton was implicated in the conspiracy of the Earl of 
Ussex, (1601,) and was imprisoned for that offence, but 
was released in 1603, and became a favourite of James 
I. Died about 1624. 

Southard, sith’ard, (SAMUEL L.,) an American 
statesman, born at Baskingridge, New Jersey, in June, 
1787. He acquired eminence as a lawyer, was elected 
a Senator of the United States in 1821, and was appointed 
secretary of the navy in December, 1823, by President 
Monroe. He was retained in that office by President 
Adams from 1825 to 1829, became Governor of New 
Jersey in 1832, and was again elected a Senator of the 
United States by the legislature of that State in 1833. 
He continued to serve for nine years in the national 
Senate, of which he was president in 1842. Died in 
Virginia in June, 1842. 

South’cott or South/cote, (JoANNA,) a religious 
fanatic and pretended prophetess, born in Devonshire 
about 1750, was originally a domestic servant at Exeter. 
About 1792 she claimed to have received divine revela- 
tions, and afterwards published “*A Warning to the 
Whole World from the Sealed Prophecies of Joanna 
Southcott,” (1803,) “The Book of Wonders, in Five 
Parts,” (1813,) and other pamphlets of absurd and nearly 
unintelligible contents. She died in 1814, having pre- 
viously announced that she would give birth to the 
“second Shiloh” or the “Prince of Peace.” Her fol- 
lowers were very numerous, and are not yet quite extinct. 

See Davip Huacuson, “ Life of J. Southcott,’’ 1814; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for February, 1815. 

Southern, sith’ern, (THomAs,) an Irish dramatist, 
born in the county of Dublin in 1660, was a friend of Pope 
and Dryden. Among his best works are the tragedies of 
“ Oronooko” and “‘Tsabella, or the Fatal Marriage.” He 
also wrote comedies entitled “The Rambling Lady,” 
“The Disappointment,” and “The Wives’ Excuse.” His 
denunciations of the slave-trade in “‘Oronooko” are said 
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to have been the first occurring in any English writer. 
Died in 1746. 

See CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets.’” 

Southey, sdw’the, (CAROLINE ANNE BOWLEsS,) an 
authoress, born at Buckland, Hampshire, in 1787. She 
wrote, besides ‘other works, “Ellen Fitz-Arthur,” a 
poem, (1820,) “The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems,” 
(1822,) and ‘‘Solitary Hours,” prose and verse, (1826,) 
which were received with favour. In 1839 she was 
married to Robert Southey, whose mental faculties soon 
after failed. She nursed him with patient devotion to 
the end of his life. Died in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for March, 1837. 

Southey, (Henry HERBERT, or THOMAS,) an Eng- 
lish medical writer, born about 1784, was a brother of 
the poet, Robert Southey. He was physician-in-ordinary 
to George IV., and examiner of lunatics under the court 
of chancery. He wrote ‘On Pulmonary Consumption,” 
and other works. Died in June, 1865. 

Southey, (RoBERT,) an eminent English author, was 
born at Bristol on the 12th of August, 1774. He was 
the son of a linen-draper, who failed in business and left 
him little or nothing. During his childhood he lived in 
the house of his maiden aunt, Miss Tyler, an eccentric 
lady, who often took him to the theatre before he was 
seven years of age, but subjected him to a rigid disci- 
pline. He began to write verse before he was ten years 
old, and was placed at Westminster School in 1788, with 
the assistance of his mother’s brother, the Rev. Herbert 
Hill. In 1792 he was expelled from Westminster for 
writing an essay against corporal punishment, which was 
printed in a school periodical called “The Flagellant.” 
His political principles at this period were republican 
or radical. He entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 1792, 
and there adopted Unitarian doctrines. In 1793 he 
wrote ““Wat Tyler,” a drama, and ‘Joan of Arc,” an 
epic poem, which was first published in 1796. In June, 
1794, he was introduced at Oxford to S. T. Coleridge, 
with whom he formed an intimate friendship. As he 
had no definite prospect, and was much perplexed in 
relation to the choice of a profession, he resolved to join 
Coleridge in his visionary project to emigrate to Penn- 
sylvania and found a Pantisocracy on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. His aunt Tyler, who was a staunch Tory 
and abhorred dissenters, on being informed of his pro- 
ject and opinions, turned him out of her house in a 
rainy night of October, 1794. He left Oxford in the 
same year, received from Joseph Cottle fifty guineas for 
his “ Joan of Arc,” and married Edith Fricker in Novem- 
ber, 1795. About the same date the project of Pantisoc- 
racy was abandoned, for want of money. Immediately 
after his marriage he sailed for Lisbon with his uncle 
Mr. Hill, who was chaplain to the British embassy in 
that city. He remained about six months in the penin- 
sula, and laid the foundation of that acquaintance with 
Spanish and Portuguese literature in which he was sur- 
passed by few, if any, Englishmen. After his return, he 
published ‘‘ Letters written during a Short Residence in 
Spain and Portugal,” (1797,) and, having entered Gray’s 
Inn, London, began to study law, which he found so 
uncongenial that he soon abandoned it. Reading Jaw 
seemed to him “like thrashing straw.” 

He published in 1801 ‘“Thalaba the Destroyer: a 
Metrical Romance.” After various adventures, and sev- 
eral changes of occupation and residence, he settled in 
1803 at Greta Hall, near Keswick, with Coleridge, who 
was his brother-in-law. Here he enjoyed the society of 
Wordsworth and the most beautiful scenery of England, 
—the lake country. The subsequent part of his life 
affords an example of almost unequalled literary indus- 
try, combined with a faithful performance of his domestic 
duties. After his youthful enthusiasm had cooled, he 
became a conservative in politics, and a zealous member 
of the Anglican Church. In 1805 he published “ Met- 
rical Tales, and other Poems ;” and ‘Madoc, a Poem, in 
Two Parts,” which was not received with much favour. 
He became a contributor to the “Quarterly Review” 
about 1808, published a Indian poem entitled ‘‘ The Curse 
of Kehama” ii 1810, and was appointed poet-laureate in 
1813. He generously supported the family of Coleridge, 
whom the latter left dependent on him at Greta Hall. 
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In 1835 he received a pension of three hundred pounds 
a year from the government. Having lost his wife in 
1837, he married Caroline Bowles in 1839. About this 
time his overtasked faculties became prostrated, and he 
sank into a state of mental imbecility. He died at Greta 
Hall, March 21, 1843. Besides the poems above named, 
he wrote ‘Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” (1814.) 
Among his numerous prose works are an excellent 
“Life of Lord Nelson,” (2 vols., 1813,) a ‘‘ Life of John 
Wesley,” (2 vols., 1820,) a ‘History of the Peninsular 
War,” (3 vols., 1822-32,) ‘‘ Essays, Moral and Political,” 
(1832,) “The Doctor,” (7 vols., 1834-37,) and a “ Life 
of William Cowper.” 

“Mr. Southey’s prose style,” says Hazlitt, “can 
scarcely be too much praised. It is plain, clear, pointed, 
familiar, perfectly modern in its texture, but with a grave 
and sparkling admixture of archaisms in its ornaments 
and occasional phraseology.” (‘Spirit of the Age.”) “It 
is Southey’s almost unexampled felicity,” says Coleridge, 
“to possess the best gifts of talent and genius, free from 


all their characteristic defects. ... As son, brother, hus- | 


band, father, master, friend, he moves with firm yet light 
Steps, alike unostentatious and alike exemplary. Asa 
writer, he has uniformly made his talents subservient 
to the best interests of humanity, of public virtue, and 
domestic piety.” (‘‘Biographia Literaria.”) 

See “The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey,’’ edited 
by his son, the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, 6 vols., 1849- 
50; JosEPH CorTLr, ‘“‘Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and R. 
Southey,’’ 1847; Cuarves T. Browne, “The Life of R. Southey,” 
1854; ‘‘Selections from the Letters of R. Southey,” edited by his 
son-in-law, J. W. WaRTER, 4 vols., 1856; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for 
April, 1851; MAcAuLay’s essay entitled ‘‘ Southey’s Colloquies on 
Society,’’ 1830; JEFFREY’S critiques in the “‘ Edinburgh Review” 
for February, 1811, (vol. xvii.,) and for June, 1815, (vol. xxv.;) AL- 
LIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

South’gate, (RICHARD,) Rrv., an English antiquary, 
born in Huntingdonshire in 1729. He became an assist- 
ant librarian of the British Museum. Died in 1795. 

South’well, (NATrHANIEL,) was secretary to the 
general of the order of Jesuits at Rome about 1650, He 
wrote a continuation of the ‘Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Societatis Jesu,” or “ Jesuits’ Library,” down to 1676, in 
which year he died. 

South’well, (RoRERT,) an English Catholic, born in 
1560, became prefect of the English Jesuits’ College at 
Rome, and was afterwards sent as a missionary to Eng- 
land. Having admitted that he came for the purpose 
of making converts, he was tried and executed in 1595. 
He was the author of hymns and religious treatises. 

See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’? for November, 1798; ‘‘ Retro- 
spective Review,” vol. iv., (1821;) CLEVELAND, ‘‘ Compendium of 
English Literature.’’ 

South/worth, (Mrs. Emma D. E. Nevirv,) an 
American novelist, born at Washington, District of 
Columbia, in 1818. She contributed a number of tales 
and sketches to the “* National Era” at Washington, and 
subsequently published in that journal her novel entitled 
“ Retribution.” Among her other works may be named 
“The Deserted Wife,” “The Lost Heiress,” and the 
“Curse of Clifford.” 

Soutman, sowt/m4n, (PETER,) a Dutch painter of 
history, born about 1590; died in 1653. 

Soutzo, soot/zo, or Sutzos, soot’zos, (ALEXANDER,) 
a modern Greek poet and historian, born at Constanti- 
nople about 1800. He wrote political satires against 
various parties which divided Greece after 1824. In 
1829 he published, in French, a ‘‘ History of the Greek 
Revolution.” He is considered by some writers as the 
greatest poet of modern Greece. 

Soutzo, (P.,) a modern Greek poet, was a younger 
brother of the preceding. He became councillor of 
state at Athens. 

Souvarof. See Suwarow. 

Souvestre, soo’véstr’, (EMILz,) a French writer and 
journalist of high reputation, born at Morlaix, in Brit- 
tany, in 1806. He published in 1836 a work entitled 
“Les derniers Bretons,” an admirable description of the 
manners, customs, etc. of Brittany. About the same 
time he became associate editor of the ‘‘ Revue de Paris” 
and the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” Among his best 
productions, many of which appeared first in the leading 
Parisian journals, we may name “The Confessions of a 


Workman,” (‘‘ Les Confessions d’un Ouvrier,’”’) “ Pierre 
et Jean,” ‘“ Travels in Finisterre,” (1836,) ‘“‘ The Greased 
Pole,” (‘Le Mat de Cocagne,” 1842,) and “ Le Philo- 
sophe sous les Toits.” His works are highly commended 
for their moral purity. Died in Paris in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Souvorof or Souvorov. See Suwarow. 

Souza. See FARIA Y SOUZA. 

Souza, de, da s0’z4, (ADELE,) MARCHIONESS, a 
French romance-writer, whose original name was FIL- 
LEUL, was born in Normandy in 1760. She was first 
married in 1784 to Count Flahault, who perished under 
the guillotine in 1793, and in 1802 became the wife cf 
the Portuguese ambassador Souza-Botelho, noticed be- 
low. She published several popular romances, among 
which we may name “ Eugene de Rathelin,” (1808,) and 
“ Adele de Sénanges.” Died in 1836. 

See QuéRARD, “‘La France Littéraire ;’? SAINTE-BrEUuveE, ‘‘ Cri- 
tiques et Portraits.” 

Souza, de, (JoAo,) a learned monk, born at Damas- 
cus, in Syria, about 1730, settled in Portugal, where he 
became professor of Arabic. He was the author of an 
Arabic Grammar. Died in 1812. 

Souza, de, (PEDRO LopEz,) a Portuguese navigator, 
who explored the coast of Brazil about 1532. He was 
drowned on the coast of Madagascar in 1539. 

Souza-Botelho, so’z bo-tél’yo, (Dom Jozé MartiA,) 
a Portuguese diplomatist and writer, born at Oporto in 
1758, was employed in important embassies to Sweden, 
Denmark, England, and France. He published in 1818 
a valuable edition of the works of Camoens. Died in 
1819. 

Sdw’er-by, (GEORGE BRETTINGHAM,) an English 
naturalist, born in 1788, was a son of James, noticed 
below. He gave special attention to conchology and 
entomology. Died in 1854. 

Sowerby, (GEORGE BRETTINGHAM,) an artist and 
naturalist, a-son of the preceding, was born in 1812. 
He wrote, besides other works, a “ Popular British 
Conchology,” (1854,) and “Illustrated Index of British 
Shells,” (1859.) 

Sowerby, (JAMEs,) an English naturalist and artist, 
born at Lambeth about 1760. He published ‘“ English 
Botany,” (1790,) in conjunction with Sir James Smith ; 
also, ‘“‘ Exotic Mineralogy,” a treatise ‘‘On the Eng- 
lish Fungi or Mushrooms,” (3 vols., 1797-1803,) “ Brit- 
ish Mineralogy,” (5 vols., 1804-17,) and the ‘Mineral 
Conchology of Great Britain,” (6 vols., 1812-30.) These 
works are beautifully illustrated by himself with coloured 
plates. Died in 1822. His son, JAMES DE CaRLE, born 
in 1787, was one of the founders of the Royal Botanical 
Society, of which he was appointed secretary. 

Soyer, swa’ya’, (ALEXIS,) a celebrated French cook 
and writer on gastronomy, born about 1800; died in 
1858. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for August, 1851. 

Soz’o-men, [Gr. Dwlouevoc; Lat. SozoM’/ENUS; Fw. 
SOZOMENE, so’zo’man’,} or, more fully, So-zom’e-nos 
Her’mi-as, a Greek ecclesiastical historian, born at 
Bethel, in Palestine, about 400 A.D. He practised law 
at Constantinople, and wrote a History of the Church 
from 323 to 439 A.D., which is extant. He is deficient 
in judgment, compared with Socrates, (who lived at the 
same time and wrote on the same subject,) but his style 
is commended. 

See Vatesius, “De Vitis et Scriptis Socratis et S< omeni;’ 
Voss, ‘f De Historicis Grecis ;’”? Fapricius, ‘* Bibliotheca Graeca.”’ 

Sozomeéne and Sozomenus. See SoOZOMEN. 

Sozzini. See Socinus. 

Spach, sp4k, (EpouarD,) a French naturalist, born 
at Strasburg in 1801. He wrote several botanical works. 

Spada, spa’d4, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian cardinal, 
born in the Romagna in 1594, was a patron of literature 
and the fine arts. Died in 1661. 

Spada, (LIONELLO,) a celebrated Italian painter, 
born at Bologna in 1576. He studied at Rome under 
Caravaggio, whose manner he adopted and refined. 
Among his master-pieces are his ‘San Domenico burn- 
ing the Proscribed Books of the Heretics,” at Bologna, 
“ Return of the Prodigal Son,” at Médena, and “ The 
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Miracle of Saint Benedict,” in the monastery of San 
Michele at Bosco. He excelled as a colorist, and was 
esteemed one of the best artists of his time. Died in 
1622. 

See Matvasia, ‘‘ Felsina pittrice.” 


Spadafora, sp4-d4-fo’ra, (PLACIDo,) an Italian gram- 
marian, born at Palermo in 1628. Among his works is 
“ Prosodia Italiana,” (1682.) Died in 1691. 

Spaendonck, van, van span/donk, (GERAART,) a 
celebrated Dutch flower-painter, born at Tilburg about 
1750. He became miniature-painter to the King of 
France in 1774, and professor of iconography at the 
Jardin des Plantes. Died in Paris in 1822. 

Spagnoletto, sp4n-yo-let’to, [Fr. EsPAGNOLET, -és’- 
pan’yola’,] an eminent Spanish painter, whose proper 
name was José Ribera, (re-3a’r4,) was born at San 
Felipe de Xativa in 1588. He was a pupil of Michael 
Angelo de Caravaggio. He worked at Rome, Naples, 
and Madrid, and was afterwards appointed painter to 
the court of Spain. Among his master-pieces are ‘“‘ The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” and a * Mater Dolorosa.” 
His favourite subjects were martyrdoms, executions, and 
other tragical scenes. Died at Naples in 1656. 

Spagnuoli, span-yoo-o’lee, or Spagnoli, spin-yo’lee, 
(GIOVANNI BATrisTA,) an Italian poet and monk, born 
at Mantua. He wrote Latin verses which were admired 
by his contemporaries. Died in 1516. 

Spalatin, sp414-teen’, [ Lat. SpALATI/NuS,| (GEORG,) 
a German scholar and Reformer, whose original name 
was BURCKHARD, was born at Spalt, in the bishopric of 
Eichstadt, in 1484. Having become a convert to the 
doctrines of Luther, he was appointed in 1514 by Fred- 
erick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, his court chaplain 
and private secretary. Among his works we may name 
his biographies of Frederick the Wise and John the 
Constant, and “ History of the Popes and Emperors of 
the Time of the Reformation.” Died in 1545. 

See SCHLEGEL, ‘‘ Historia Vite G. Spalatini;”, P. EKERMAN, 
**Dissertatio de G. Spalatino,” 1760; J. WaGnerR, ‘‘G. Spalatin 
und die Reformation der Kirchen,”’ etc., 1830; BERTHEL, ‘G. 
Spalatini in Emendationem sacrorum Merita,’’ 1840. 

Spalatinus. See SPALATIN. 

Spalding, sp4l’ding, (Gkorc LuDWIG,) a distinguished 
philologist, a son of Johann Joachim, noticed below, was 
born at Barth in 1762. He prepared an excellent edi- 
tion of the works of Quintilian, published after his death. 
He also wrote (in Latin) “ Vindication of the Megaric 
Philosophers.” He was a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, and councillor in the ministry for 
public instruction. Died in 1811. 

See GeorG Lupwic Spavpina, ‘‘ Memoria G. L. Spaldingii,”’ 
1822. 

Spalding, (JOHANN JOACHIM,) a Protestant theolo- 
gian and religious writer, born in Swedish Pomerania in 
1714; died in 1804. 

Spal’ding, (JoHN,) a Scottish historian, livedin Aber- 
deen. He wrote ‘Memorials of the Troubles in Scot- 
land.” Died about 1670. 

Spal’ding, (LYMAN,) an eminent American physician, 
born at Cornish, New Hampshire, in 1775. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1797, and settled at Ports- 
mouth in 1799. He published a “ New Nomenclature 
of Chemistry,” (1799.) In 1812 he became president of 
the College of Physicians at Fairfield, New York, and 
professor of anatomy and surgery. He removed to the 
city of New York in 1813. He originated the “ Phar- 
macopeeia of the United States,” the plan of which he 
formed about 1818. He died in October, 1821. ; 

See THacuer, “‘ Medical Biography.” 


Spal’ding, (SAMUEL,) an English theologian and dis- 
senting divine, born in London in 1807. He died in 
1844 at the Cape of Good Hope, whither he had gone 
on account of his health, His principal work is entitled 
“The Philosophy of Christian Morals.” 

Spalding, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish critic and writer, 
born at Aberdeen about 1809. He wrote, besides other 
works, “Italy and the Italian Islands from the Earliest 
Ages,” etc., (3 vols., 1841,) and became’ professor of logic 
in the University of Saint Andrew’s in 1845. He con- 
tributed to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” Died in 
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‘|endary of Lincoln in 1582. 


Spallanzani, spal-]an-z4/nee, (LAZZARO,) an eminent 
Italian anatomist, born at Scandiano, in the duchy of 
Médena, in 1729, was educated at Bologna. He became 
professor of logic and Greek at Reggio in 1754, and ob- 
tained a chair at Mddena in 1761. In 1768 he published 
“On the Action of the Heart in the Blood-Vessels,” 
(“ Dell’ Azione del Cuore ne’ Vasi sanguigni.”) He was 
appointed professor of natural history at Pavia about 
1770. He wrote treatises on respiration, digestion, re- 
production, etc. Died in 1799. 

See J. Tourves, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Spallanzani,”’ 1799; Poz- 
zeETTI, ‘“‘Elogio di L. Spallanzani,” 1800; J. L. Avrpert, “ Eloge 
historique de Spallanzani,”’ 1806; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Spangenberg, spdng/Zen-berg’ or spang’en-bérc’, 
(Aucusr Gorrviks,) founder of the Moravian Church 
in America, was born at Klettenberg, in Germany, in 
1704. In 1735 he visited America and founded a Mo- 
ravian settlement in Georgia. Having been made a 
bishop in 1744, he continued to reside nearly twenty 
years in America, where he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing Moravian colonies at Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, 
and in North Carolina. He returned to Germany in 
1762, and died in 1792. He wrote, among other works, 
a “Life of Count Zinzendorf,” (1772,) and ‘‘ Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the United Brethren,” (“Idea Fidei 
Fratrum.’’) 

Spangenberg, spAng’en-bérc’, (CyRIACcus,) a Ger- 
man theologian and historical writer, born at Herden 
in 1528, was the author of ‘Chronicles of Henneberg, 
Holstein, ete.” Died in 1604. 

Spanheim, span’him, (EZEKIEL,) an eminent Swiss 
diplomatist, scholar, and numismatist, born at Geneva 
in 1629. He studied Hebrew, Arabic, and theology at 
Leyden. In 1659 he was sent by the Elector-Palatine to 
Italy on a diplomatic mission. He published at Rome a 
work on ancient coins, “* De Praestantia et Usu Numis- 
matum antiquorum,” (1664.) He returned to Heidelberg 
in 1665, after which he was employed by the Elector as 
minister to England. About 1680 he entered the service 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, who sent him as ambas- 
sador to Paris. Among his works is “The Roman 
World,” etc., (“Orbis Romanus,” ete., 1697.) Died in 
London in 1710. 

See Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;” SENEBIER, ‘ Histoire littéraire de 
Genéve ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Spanheim, sp4n/him, (FRIEDRICH,) a_ theologian, 
born at Amberg, in Bavaria, in. 1600, was the father of 
the preceding. He was appointed professor of theology 
at Leyden in 1642. He published, besides other works, 
“Gospel Doubts,” (‘* Dubia Evangelica,” 1639,) and 
a “Treatise on Universal Grace,” (1646.) Died in 1649. 

See Nictron, “‘Mémoires;’? Baye, ‘* Historical and Critical 
Dictionary.” 

Spanheim, (FRIEDRICH,) a son of the preceding, 
was born at Geneva in 1632. He became professor of 
divinity at Heidelberg in 1655, and obtained the chair 
of theology and sacred history at Leyden in 1670, 
Among his works is ‘A Summary of Ecclesiastical 
History,” (‘Summa Historiz ecclesiastice,” 1689.) 
Died in 1701. 

See Nic#ron, ‘‘Mémoires.’’ 

Spark or Sparke, (THomAS,) an English clergy- 
man, born in 1655, became prebendary of Lichfield and 
Rochester. He published an edition of Lactantius, 
(1684.) Died in 1692. 

Sparke, (THomas,) a learned English Puritan min- 
ister, born in Lincolnshire in 1548. He became preb- 
He,wrote several religious 
works. Died in 1616. ’ 

Sparks, (JARED,) a distinguished American historian 
and biographer, born at Willington, Connecticut, in 
May, 1789, graduated at Harvard College in 1815. He 
studied theology, and was ordained minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Baltimore in 1819, after which he 
wrote several treatises on theology. He became in 1823 
the editor of the “ North American Review,” which he 
conducted (in Boston) until 1830. He published “ The 
Life of John Ledyard,” (1829,) and ‘‘ The Life of Gouver- 
neur Morris,” (3 vols., 1832,) and expended much 
labour on “The Life and Writings of George Wash- 
ington; being his Correspondence, Addresses, Mes- 
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sages, etc.,” (12 vols. 8vo, 1833-40,) which, says R. W. 
Griswold, is “‘a work in all respects as nearly perfect 
as possible.” He published a good edition of the com- 
plete works of Franklin, (10 vols., 1835-40.) In 1839 
he was appointed professor of ancient and modern history 
in Harvard University. He edited ‘The Library of 
American Biography,” (First Series, 10 vols., 1835-39, 
and Second Series, 15 vols., 1844-48.) For this valuable 
collection he wrote the biographies of Ethan Allen, Ben- 
edict Arnold, Marquette, Count Pulaski, La Salle, Ri- 
bault, and General Charles Lee. He was president of 
Harvard University from 1849 to 1852. It is stated that 
he was engaged for many years on a History of the 
American Revolution. Died in 1866. 

“The great merits of Mr. Sparks,” says Griswold, 
“are reverence for truth, soundness of judgment in re- 
gard to evidence, and exhausting fulness of detail and 
illustration.” (See “ Prose Writers of America.”) 

See Brantz Meyer, ‘“‘ Memoir of Jared Sparks,” 1869; Rev. 
Grorce E. Euuis, “‘ Memoirs of Jared Sparks,’’ 1869; ALLIBONE, 
ee anonay of Authors ;’’? ‘“‘ North American Review” for July, 
1844. 

Sparr, spar, (OrTo CHRISTOPH,) BARON, a German 
commander, born in 1593, served against the Swedes in 
1655, and was made field-marshal-general in 1657. Died 
in 1668. 

Sparre, spar’reh, (ERIC LARSSON,) a Swedish states- 
man and writer, born in 1550. He was an adherent of 
Sigismund in a civil war which resulted in the de- 
thronement of that king. He was executed for treason 
in 1600. 

Sparre, (GEHR GEORG,) a Swedish novelist, born 
near Kronoberg in 1790. He entered the army in 1807, 
and became a colonel in 1832. 

Sparrmann, spar’m4an, (ANDREAS,) a Swedish natu- 
ralist, born in the province of Upland about 1747. He 
studied at Upsal under Linnzeus, and in 1772 visited 
the Cape of Good Hope. He afterwards accompanied 
the Forsters in their voyage round the world with Cap- 
tain Cook in 1772. In 1775 he set out for the interior 
of Africa, where he made.a valuable collection of plants, 
animals, etc. After his return to Sweden, he was elected 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
and appointed conservator of the Museum. His travels 
are highly esteemed for their accuracy, and have been 
translated into several languages, Died in 1820, 

Spar’row, (ANTHONY,) an English prelate under the 
reign of Charles II., became Bishop of Norwich. He 
published a “ Rationale of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
Died in 1685. 

Spar’ta-cus, a Thracian soldier, who was taken 
prisoner by the Romans, reduced to slavery, and trained 
as a gladiator. Having escaped with a number of his 
associates, he became leader of a numerous band, and 
defeated Claudius Pulcher, who was sent against him 
about 73 B.c. Having proclaimed freedom to all slaves 
who should join him, he raised a powerful army and de- 
feated several times the consuls sent against him. He 
was prudent as well as brave. His army amounted to 
about 100,000 men, and was invincible until dissensions 
arose among them. In 71 B.c. he was blockaded by 
M. Licinius Crassus at Rhegium, and killed in a battle 
which ended the great Servile war. Spartacus was an 
extraordinary man, and had the qualities of a hero. 

See Livy, ‘‘ Epitome;”? MEérIMEg, ‘‘ Guerre sociale ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Spartianus, spar-she-a’nus, [Fr. SPARTTEN, spar’- 
se-AN’,] (4ELIus,) a Roman historian, who lived about 
300 A.D., wrote a “ History in Single Biographies of the 
Roman Emperors from Czesar down to his Own Time.” 
Only fragments of it are extant. 

Spartien. See SPARTIANUS. 

Sparwenfeldt, spar’Wen-félt’, (JOHAN GABRIEL,) a 
Swedish linguist, born in 1655. He left, in manuscript, 
a “Lexicon Slavonicum.” Died in 1727. 

Speckbacher, spék’bix’er, (JOSEPH,) a Tyrolese 
patriot, and friend of Hofer, was born near Innspruck in 
1768; died in 1820. 

Speckter, spék’ter, (ERWIN,) a German painter, 
born at Hamburg in 1806, was a pupil of Cornelius at 
Munich. He visited Italy in 1824, and while at Rome 
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produced his picture of the “Sleeping Samson,” es- 
teemed one of his master-pieces. He died in 1835. 
His interesting “ Letters of a German Artist from Italy” 
were published in 1846. 

Speckter, (Orro,) a brother of the preceding, was 
born at Hamburg in 1807. He acquired a high repu- 
tation as a painter of landscapes and animals, and exe- 
cuted a number of lithographs and etchings, among 
which we may name ‘Twelve Etchings to Puss in 
Boots.” 

Spedalieri, sp4-d4-le-a’ree, (NICCOLO,) an Italian 
priest and writer, born in Sicily in 1740. He pub- 
lished a work on the, Rights of Man, “De’ Diritti del 
Uomo,” (1791,) which gave offence to the clergy. Died 


in 1795. 

Shea von, fon spa, (FRIEDRICH,) a German Jesuit, 
born near Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, about 1595, 
wrote devotional poems of great beauty, and an able 
treatise against the belief in witchcraft. Died in 1635. 

Speed, (JoHN,) an English historian, born in Che- 
shire about 1550. He was the author of a chronicle 
entitled “The History of Great’ Britain under the Con- 
quests of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans,” 
(1611,) ‘The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain,” 
and other works. Died in 1629. 

Spegel, spii’Zel, (HAQUIN,) a Swedish prelate, born 
at Ronneby in 1645. He wrote, besides other works, 
a ‘“ History of the Swedish Church,” (“Svenska Kyrke- 
historie,” 2 vols., 1708.) In 1711 he became Archbishop 
of Upsal. Died in 1713 or 1714. 

Speke, speek, (Captain JOHN HANNING,) an English 
officer, distinguished as an explorer of Africa, was born 
in 1827. He served in the army in India several years. 
About 1855-57 he was a companion of Captain Burton 
in a journey in Africa. He discovered Lake Victoria 
Nyanza in 1858. In company with Mr. Grant, he per- 
formed another journey to that part of Africa in 1860-61, 
and discovered the sources of the Nile in 1862 by tracing 
that river to Lake Nyanza. He was killed in England 
in 1864 by the accidental discharge of his own gun. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”? for November, 1864; ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’’ for November, 1859, and May, 1860; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1864. 


Spel/man, (Epwarbp,) an English scholar and trans- 
lator, was a descendant of Sir Henry, noticed below. 
He translated Xenophon’s “ Cyropeedia,” and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. Died in 1767. 

Spelman, (Sir HENry,) an eminent English anti- 
quary, born in Norfolk in 1562. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards settled in London. 
He published in 1626 the first part of his ‘‘Glossarium 
Archaiologicum,” a standard work of its kind, which he 
left unfinished; the remaining part was brought out by 
his friend Sir William Dugdale. He also wrote “ Coun- 
cils, Decrees, Laws, etc. of Britain in Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,” (in Latin, unfinished.) Died in 1641. 

His son, Sir JOHN SPELMAN, wrote a “Critical Life 
of King Alfred,” and another son, CLEMENT, became 
baron of the exchequer under Charles II. Sir John 
died in 1643. 

Spelta, spél’té, (ANrontio MArtA,) an Italian ttéra- 
teur, born at Pavia in 1559. He published, besides other 
works, ‘“‘Istoria de’ Fatti notabili occorsi nell’ Universo,” 
etc., (1603.) Died in 1632. 

Spé€nce, (JosrrH,) an English divine and critic, born 
in Hampshire in 1699. He studied at Oxford, entered 
into orders, and in 1728 became professor of poetry in 
that college. Having travelled on the continent, he was 
appointed after his return professor of modern history 
at Oxford. His principal work is entitled “ Polymetis ; 
or, An Enquiry concerning the Agreement between the 
Works of the Roman Poets and the Remains of the 
Ancient Artists,” etc., which was very well received. 
He also wrote an “ Essay on Pope’s Translation of the 
Odyssey,” which procured for him the friendship of 
that poet, and “ Anecdotes, Observations, and Charac- 
ters of Books and Men,” a valuable and interesting 
work. Mr. Spence was made a prebendary of Durham 
Cathedral in 1754. He was accidentally drowned in 
1768. 

See the ‘London Quarterly Review” for July, 1820. 
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Spence, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English entomolo- 
gist, born in 1783, published a number of treatises on 
natural history, among which we may name “ Obser- 
vations relative to Dr. Carus’s Discovery of the Circu- 
lation of Blood in Insects.” He also assisted the Rev. 
William Kirby in his “Introduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural History of Insects.” He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society and other learned 
institutions. (See Krrpy.) Died in 1860. 

Spén’/cer, (AmMBrosE,) LL.D., an able American 
jurist, born at Salisbury, Connecticut, in 1765. He 
graduated at Harvard College, and subsequently rose 
through various offices to be chief justice of the State 
of New York in 1810. He retired from the bench in 
1823. He married successively two sisters of De Witt 
Clinton. Died in 1848. 

Spencer, (CHARLES.) See SUNDERLAND, EARL OF. 

Spen/’cer, (CHARLES,) Duke of Marlborough, born 
In 1707, was a son of Charles III., Earl of Sunderland, 
and a grandson of the famous Duke of Marlborough, 
whose title he inherited in 1733. He served in the army, 
and obtained the rank of lieutenant-general. Died in 
1759. 

“enna (FREDERICK,) Earl of Spencer, an English 
peer, born in London in 1798. He served in the navy, 
and gained the rank of rear-admiral. In 1845 he entered 
the House of Lords. 

Spencer, (GrORGE,) a Roman Catholic priest, born 
in 1799, was a younger brother of Viscount Althorp, 
Ife joined the order of Passionists, and assumed the 
name of Father Ignatius. Died in 1864. 

Spencer, (GEORGE JOHN,) Earl Spencer, born about 
1758, was a grandson of the third Earl of Sunderland. 
He was a member of the cabinet under Pitt about 1795- 
1801. He died in 1834, leaving a son John Charles, 
Lord Althorp. 

Spencer, (HENRY.) See SUNDERLAND, EARL OF. 

Spencer, (HERBERT,) a distinguished English philos- 
opher and author, was born at Derby about 1820. He 
learned the business of civil engineer, which he aban- 
doned about 1845. He published “Social Statics ; or 
the Conditions essential to Human Happiness Speci- 
fied,” etc., (1851,) and “The Principles of Psychology,” 
(1855.) His contributions to the “ Westminster Re- 
view” and other periodicals were reprinted in a volume 
entitled “ Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” 
(1857.) Among his principal works, which have attracted 
much attention, are ** Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical,” (1861,) “Progress, its. Law and Course,” 
“ First Principles,” (1862,) ‘‘ The Principles of Biology,” 
(1863,) and ‘ Illustrations of Universal Progress,” (1864.) 
Some of these are portions of an extensive work entitled 
a “ System of Philosophy,” the prospectus of which was 
issued in 1860. 

See the “‘ British Quarterly Review” for January, 1863. 

Spencer, (HuGH.) See DESPENCER. 

Spencer, (JESSE AMEs,) D.D., an American Episco- 
palian divine and theologian, born in Dutchess county, 
New York, in 1816. He was appointed in 1850 professor 
of Latin and Oriental languages at Burlington College, 
New Jersey. He published a “ History of the English 
Reformation,” (1846,) “Egypt and the Holy Land,” 
(1849,) and other works. 

Spencer, (JoHN,) D.D., an English divine and scholar, 
born in Kent in 1630, was created Dean of Ely. He 
wrote a work entitled ‘De Legibus Hebrzorum Ritu- 
alibus et eorum Rationibus.” Died in 1695. 

Spencer, (JOHN CANFIELD,) an American lawyer 
and statesman, born at Hudson, New York, in 1788, 
was a son of Ambrose, noticed above. He practised 
for many years at Canandaigua, to which he removed in 
1809. He was elected to Congress in 1816, and was a 
member of the Senate of New York from 1824 to 1828. 
He gained a high reputation by his revision of the statutes 
of New York, on which he wrote a series of essays. In 
1839 he became secretary of state for New York. He 
was secretary of war under the national government 
from October, 1841, to March, 1843, and was appointed 
secretary of the treasury at the latter date. He resigned 
in 1844 because he was opposed to the annexation of 
Texas to the Union, About 1845 he removed from 
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Canandaigua to Albany, where he died in May, 1855. 
He is said to have been a man of powerful intellect and 
intense energy. 

Spencer, (JoHN CHARLES.) See ALrHorpP, Lorp. 

Spencer, (JosEPH,) an American general, born in 
Connecticut about 1714. He was appointed a major- 
general in August, 1776, resigned in 1778, and was 
elected to the General Congress in that year. Died 
in 1789. 

Spencer, (Hon. WILLIAM RoBErT?,) an accomplished 
English writer, son of Lord Charles Spencer, was born 
in 1770. He produced a translation of “Lenore.” Died 
in 1834. 

Spener, spa’ner, (JAKOB KARL,) a German writer and 
jurist, a son of the following, was born at Frankfort in 
1684. He published, besides other works, a “‘ General 
History of Germany,” (‘‘ Historia Germanize Universalis 
et Pragmatica,” 2 vols., 1717.) Died in 1730. 

Spener, (PHILipp JAKOB,) an eminent German Prot- 
estant minister, born at Rappoltsweiler, now Ribeauvillé, 
in Alsace, in January, 1635. He is called the founder 
of the sect of Pietists. He studied theology, Hebrew, 
etc, at Strasburg, and began to preach in that city in 
1663. Having acquired a high reputation as a preacher, 
he became in 1666 first pastor of the Lutheran church 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He instituted, about 1670, 
meetings for religious instruction and prayer, which were 
called collegia pietatis. In 1675 he publisheda small work 
entitled ‘* Pious Desires,” (“ Pia Desideria,”) which was 
highly esteemed. He was appointed court preacher at 
Dresden in 1686, and removed in 1691 to Berlin, where 
he obtained the office of provost of the church of Saint 
Nicholas and enjoyed great influence. He was eminent 
for charity and tolerance. His efforts were directed to 
the promotion of vital and practical religion. The chairs 
of theology in the new University of Halle were filled 
by disciples of Spener. A controversy arose between 
his friends and the faculty of Wittenberg, who censured 
as heretical two hundred and sixty-four propositions 
found in his writings. He died in Berlin in February, 
1705, leaving numerous works, among which are “ The 
Interior and Spiritual Peace,” (1686,) and ‘‘ The Duties 
of the Evangelical Life,” (1692.) 

See CansTeEin, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung Speners,” 1740 ; HossBacH, 
‘*Spener und seine Zeit,’’ 2 vols., 1828; W. TxHrvo, “Spener als 
Katechet,”” 1840; WiILDENHAHN, ‘‘P. J. Spener,’’ 1842; A. STEIN- 
METZ, ‘‘ Leben P. J. Spener’s,” 1741; PFANNENBERG, “P. J. Spe- 
ner der Kirchenvater des Evangelischen Deutschlands,”’ 1833 ; HAAG, 
‘‘La France protestante ;’”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Spén/ser, [Lat. SpENSE/RUS,| (EDMUND,) an illus- 
trious English poet, was born in East Smithfield, Lon- 
don, about 1553. His early history is involved in much 
obscurity ; he is supposed, however, to have been of a 
good family, though probably in indigent circumstances, 
as he entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, as a sizar, in 
1569. Having taken the degree of A.M. in 1576, he 
resided for a time in the North of England, where he 
wrote his “Shephearde’s Calendar,” a pastoral poem, 
dedicated to his friend and patron Sir Philip Sidney, 
and first published in 1579. He became secretary to 
Lord Grey de Wilton, Viceroy of Ireland, in 1580, and 
obtained for his services a grant of 3028 acres of Jand 
from the forfeited estate of the Earlof Desmond. Soon 
after he had fixed his residence in this place, which was 
situated in the county of Cork, he acquired the friend- 
ship and patronage of Sir Walter Raleigh, to whom he 
dedicated his poem entitled “Colin Clout’s come Home 
Again,” (1591.) About the same time he published the 
first three books of his “ Faerie Queene,” and in 1595 
his “ Astrophel,” an elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. He 
married the same year an Irish lady, supposed to have 
been a Miss Nagle, and wrote on the occasion an epi- 
thalamium, which Hallam styles a ‘splendid little poem, 
. . . an intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure.” 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth books of ‘The Faerie 
Queene” came out in 1596. Spenser was appointed in 
1798 sheriff of the county of Cork. The rebellion of 
the Earl of Tyrone having broken out soon after, he 
was compelled to leave his estate, which was plundered 
by the rebels, and the house burned, with, it is said, an 
infant child in it. He did not long survive this severe 
calamity, and died in great destitution. He was buried 
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in Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer, in compliance with 
his own request. We left two sons, Sylvanus and Pere- 
grine. Of Spenser’s poetry Campbell observes, ‘“ He 
threw the soul of harmony into our verse, and made it 
more warmly, tenderly, and magnificently descriptive 
than it ever was before, or, with a few exceptions, than 
it has ever been since ;” and Hazlitt says, “‘ There is an 
originality, richness, and variety in his allegorical per- 
sonages and fictions which almost vies. with the splen- 
dour of the ancient mythology. If Ariosto transports 
us into the regions of romance, Spenser’s poetry is all 
fairy-land.”’ 

See J. P. Coxtier, ‘Life of E. Spenser,’’ 1862; Dr. Joun 
Arkin, ‘‘Life of E. Spenser,’’? 1806; H. J. Topp, ‘‘ Life of E. 
Spenser,’”’ 1805; Prescott, ‘‘ Miscellanies ;’? Warton, ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Faerie Queen ;’’ “ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for Novem- 
ber, 1833; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Spenserus. See SPENSER. 

Speransky or Speranski, spa-rfn’ske, (MICHAEL,) 
Coun’, an eminent Russian statesman and mathemati- 
cian, born in the government of Vladimir in 1772. He 
became secretary to the privy council in 1801, and col- 
league of the minister of justice in 1808. He made 
important reforms in several departments of the goy- 
ernment. In 1812 he was removed from office, but in 
1819 he was appointed Governor-General of Siberia. He 
enjoyed in a high degree the confidence of the emperor 
Nicholas, and was placed at the head of a commission 
appointed to make a digest or code of Russian Jaws, 
which was published in 45 vols., 1830. For these 
services he was rewarded with the title of count. Died 
in 1839. 

See Baron von Korr, ‘‘ Vie du Comte Speranski,” 2 vols., 
1861; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Sperling, spér’ling, (Orro,) a German naturalist, 
born at Hamburg in 1602. He practised medicine at 
Copenhagen and at Hamburg. He wrote on botany. 
Died in 1681. 


See MOt Er, ‘‘ Cimbria Literata.’’ 


Sperling, (Orro,) an antiquary, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Christiania in 1634. He became 
professor of history and law at Copenhagen in 1692, 
and published several works on numismatics and North- 
ern antiquities, among which is “Monumentum Ham- 
burgense Benedictinum,” (1675.) Died in 1715. 

See MO6.tueEr, ‘‘Cimbria Literata.”’ 


Speroni, spa-ro’nee, (SPERONE,) an eminent Italian 
writer and orator, born at Padua in 1500. He passed 
for the foremost orator of Italy in his time. He wrote 
several works in verse and prose, among which are 
moral dialogues, (‘ Dialoghi,” 1542,) and an admired 
tragedy, called ‘*Canace,” (1546.) His style is highly 
praised. Died in 1588. His complete works were pub- 
lished at Venice in 5 vols. 4to, 1740. 


See De Tuou, * Eloges;”” Nictron, * Mémoires ;”” GINGUENH, 
“ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie ;’”? Trraposcur, ‘‘ Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana.” 


Speusippe. See SprEuSIPPUS, 

Speti-sip’pus, [Gr. Setounroc; Fr. SPEUSIPPE, spuh’- 
zép’,| a Greek philosopher, born in Attica. about 380 
B.C., was a disciple and nephew of Plato. His mother, 
Potone, was a sister of Plato, whom he accompanied in 
his third journey to Syracuse. Having been selected 
by Plato as his successor, Speusippus directed the 
Academy from 347 to 339 B.c. He adopted the Platonic 
philosophy, with slight modifications. Aristotle testified 
his respect for the ability of Speusippus by writing a 
refutation of his doctrines. His works are not extant. 
Died in 339 B.C. 

See Rirrer, “ History of Philosophy ;’’ Ravaisson, ‘‘ Speusippi 
de Primis Rerum Principiis Placita,” 1838; M. A. Fiscuer, “ Scrip- 
tio Academica de Speusippi Vita,”’ 1845. 

Spheerus, sfee/rus, [2¢aipoc,] a Greek Stoic philoso- 
pher, was a pupil of Zeno, and lived at Alexandria in 
the reigns of Ptolemy I. and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Sphinx, sfinks, |2¢iyé,] a monster of the Greek 
mythology, was said to have the face of a woman, 
the wings of a bird, and the breast, feet, and tail of a 
lion. According to some writers, the Sphinx was the 
offspring of Typhon and Chimera. The poets feigned 
that this monster appeared near Thebes, in Beeotia, 
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proposed a riddle to every person that passed, and de- 
stroyed all that failed to solve the enigma. After many 
had failed and had perished, CEdipus came, and the 
Sphinx demanded, ‘ What animal is that which goes on 
four feet in the morning, on two at noon, and on three 
at evening ?”” He answered, “‘ That is Man, who creeps in 
infancy, walks on two feet in manhood, and uses a staff 
in old age.” The Sphinx then killed herself, or disap- 
peared. This was a favourite emblem among the ancient 
Egyptians, with whom it probably originated. At the 
present time there may be seen near the pyramid of 
Ghizeh a colossal figure of a sphinx, cut out of a solid 
rock, and probably as old as the pyramids. 

See “‘Biographie Universelle,’’ (Partie mythologique ;) Smirus 
“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.”’ 

Spiegel, spee’Sel, (FRIEDRICH,) a German Orientalist, 
born near Wiirzburg in 1820, has published a ‘ Chres- 
tomathia Persica,” and an edition of the ‘‘ Zend Avesta,” 
or the sacred books of the Parsees, with a translation. 
He became in 1849 professor of Oriental languages at 
Erlangen. 

Spiegel, spee’gel or spee’Hel, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch 
poet and merchant, calléd THE DurcH ENNtus, born 
at Amsterdam in 1549. He wrote ‘The Mirror of the 
Heart,” (“Hart Spieghel,” 1614.) Died in 1612. 

Spieghel, van den. See SPIGELIUS. 

Spieker, spee’ker, (CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) a Gei+ 
man Protestant theologian, born at Brandenburg, on 
the Havel, in 1780. He wrote a number of religious 
and educational works, which were very popular. 

Spielberg. See SPILBERG. 

Spielbergen, van, van speel’bér’gen, or Spilber- 
gen, (GEORGE,) a Dutch navigator, who made a voyage 
to the East Indies in 1601. In 1614 he commanded a 
flotilla of six vessels which sailed through the Strait of 
Magellan to the Moluccas. 

Spielmann, speel/m4n, (JAKOB REINHOLD,) born at 
Strasburg in 1722, became professor of chemistry in his 
native town. He published ‘ Elements of Chemistry,” 
and other scientific works. Died in 1782. 

Spierings (spee’rings) OF ANTWERP, (HENRY,) an 
able landscape-painter, born about 1633. He worked 
in France for Louis XIV., and in Italy. Died in 1715. 

Spierings, (NICHOLAS,) a Flemish landscape-painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1633, imitated Salvator Rosa with 
success. Died at Antwerp in 1601. 

Spiers, van, vin speers, (ALBERT,) a Dutch his- 
torical painter, born at Amsterdam in 1666. He worked 
at Rome and Venice, and returned to Amsterdam in 
1697. Died in 1718. 

Spieshammer. See CUSPINIAN. 

Spiess, speess, (CHRISTIAN HEINRICH,) a German 
novelist and dramatic writer, born at Freiberg, in Sax- 
ony, inI755; died in 1799. | 

Spifame, spe’fam’, (JACQUES PAUL,) a Frenchman, 
born in Paris in 1502. He became Bishop of Nevers 
in 1548, abjured Catholicism in 1559, and was ordained 
a minister by Calvin at Geneva. Charged with calumny 
and other offences, he was executed at Geneva in 1566. 

See Bayre, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 


Spifame, (RAovL,) a lawyer, a brother of the pre- 
ceding, having become deranged, imagined that he was 
King Henry II. of France, whom he resembled in 
features. He was confined by that king, who ordered 
him to be treated as a sovereign. Died in 1563. 

Spi-gé’li-us, (or spe-Ha’le-tis,) (ADRIAN,) a Flemish 
anatomist and physician, whose original name was VAN 
DEN SPIEGHEL, was bornat Brussels in 1578. He studied 
at Louvain and Padua, where he graduated in medicine, 
and became professor of anatomy and surgery in 1616. 
He was the author of a valuable work ‘On the Struc- 
ture of the Human Body,” (1627,) and other treatises. 
One of the lobes of the liver has been called by his 
name. Died in 1625. 

Spilberg or Spielberg, speel’/bérc, (JOHANN,) a 
German painter of history, born at Dusseldorf in 1619, 
was a pupil of Flink. He was patronized by the Count- 
Palatine. Died in 1690. 

Spilbergen, van. See SPIELBERGEN, VAN. | 

Spil/ler, (Joun,) an English sculptor, born in Lon- 
don in 1763, was a pupil of Bacon. His principal work 
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is the statue of Charles II. in the centre of the Royal 
Exchange. He died soon after its completion, in 1794. 

Spinckes, spinks, (NATHANIEL,) an English non- 
juror, born at Castor in 1653 or 1654. He became 
prebendary of Salisbury about 1687, and was ordained 
a bishop of the nonjurors in 1713. Died in 1727. 

Spindler, spind’ler,(KARt,) a popular and voluminous 
German novelist, born at Breslau about 1795. Among 
his works we may mention “The Jew,” (1827,). ‘The 
Jesuit,” (1829,) “The Invalid,” and “ The Bird-Fancier 
of Imst,” (“ Der Vogelhandler von Imst.”) His writings, 
including several dramatic pieces, amount to one hun- 
dred volumes. Died in 1855. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1833. 

Spinelli. See SPINnELLO. 

Spinelli, spe-nel’lee, (N1ccoLd,) an Italian jurist, born 
at Naples about 1325. He was appointed chancellor 
of the kingdom by Queen Joan I. of Naples. Died 
after 1394. 

Spinelli, (PARRI,) an Italian painter, born at Arezzo 
about 1390, was the son of the artist Spinello Aretino, 
by whom he was instructed in painting. His frescos 
were distinguished for their richness of colouring. His 
death is variously dated about 1410, 1426, or 1444. 

Spinello, (ARETINO.) See ARETINO. 

Spinello, spe-nel’lo, or Spinelli, spe-nel/lee, (Mat- 
TEO,) an [talian chronicler, born in the province of Bari 
in 1230, wrote a chronicle of events of his time in Italy. 
Died after 1285. 

Spin/ner, (FRANCcrIs E.,) an American politician, born 
in Herkimer county, New York, in 1802. He repre- 
sented the seventeenth district of New York in Congress 
from 1855 to 1861, and was then appointed treasurer of 
the United States. 

Spinola, spee’no-l4, (AmMBROosSIO,) MARQUIS OF, a 
celebrated military commander, born at Genoa in 1569. 
In conjunction with his brother Frederick, at that time 
admiral of the Spanish fleet on the coast of Holland, 
he fought against the Flemish insurgents in the cam- 
paign of 1602. His brother having been killed in an 
engagement with the Dutch in 1603, Spinola became 
general-in-chief of the Spanish army in the Nether- 
lands, and in 1604 took the city of Ostend, which had 
been besieged more than three years by the Spaniards. 
He afterwards opposed Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
without, however, gaining any decided victory ; and, the 
Spanish fleet near Gibraltar having been defeated by 
Admiral Heemskerk in 1607, a truce was concluded 
with Maurice for twelve years, (1609.) Hostilities being 
renewed in 1621, Spinola was again the opponent of 
Maurice, over whom he gained several important vic- 
tories, among which was the capture of Juliers, Wesel, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1625, after a siege of ten 
months, he took the city of Breda, Maurice having died 
of a fever during the progress of the siege. Spinola 
afterwards commanded against the French in Italy ; but 
he died in 1630. 

See Apo.pHeE Siret, ‘A. Spinola, Episode,” etc,, 1851; J. Ba- 
Linus, ‘De Bello Belgico Auspiciis A. Spinole,”’ 1609; P. Casont, 
“Wita d’Ambrogio Spinola,” 1691; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;’’ Morey, ‘‘ History of the Netherlands,’ chap. xlii, 

Spinosa. See SPINOZA. 

Spinoza, spe-no’z4, or Spinosa, spe-no’sa, (BENE- 
picr,) a celebrated pantheistical philosopher, born at 
Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1632. His parents 
were Spanish or Portuguese Jews, who gave him the 
name of BARUCH, which he exchanged for its equivalent 
Benedict. He learned Hebrew and other ancient lan- 
guages, and read with avidity the works of Descartes, 
who was one of his favourite authors. At an early age 
he announced opinions which were considered heretical 
and for which he was excommunicated by the Jews. 
One of them also attempted to assassinate him in the 
night, about 1656; but he escaped with a slight wound. 
To avoid persecution, he retired to Leyden or Ryns- 
berg, and gained a subsistence by making lenses for 
telescopes and microscopes. He passed his life as a 
solitary recluse, and practised great frugality. About 
1668 he settled at the Hague, where he remained until 
his death. He published a ‘‘ Theological and Political 
Treatise,” (“‘Tractatus theologico-politicus,” 1670,) and 
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left several works, which were published in 1677 under 
the title of “Opera Posthuma.” 

Spinoza was never married. In 1673 the Elector-Pal- 
atine, Charles Louis, offered him a chair of philosophy 
at Heidelberg, promising to allow him liberty of thought 
and discussion provided he should not speak or write 
against the established religion. He politely declined 
this offer. His constitution was naturally frail and 
delicate. He died in February, 1677. For more than 
a century after his death he was generally stigmatized as 
an atheist, a monster, and a blasphemer. A reaction 
followed, especially in Germany, and he became a great 
favourite with Goethe, Lessing, Novalis, and Schleier- 
macher. His most important work is ‘Ethics De- 
monstrated by a Geometrical Method,” (‘ Ethica More 
Geometrico demonstrata.”) ‘Spinosa was truly,” says 
Hallam, “what Voltaire has with rather less justice 
called Clarke,—a reasoning machine. A few leading 
theorems, too hastily taken up as axiomatic, were sufficient 
to make him sacrifice, with no compromise or hesitation, 
not only every principle of religion and moral right, but 
the clear intuitive notions of common sense. . . . Spi- 
nosa does not essentially differ from the Pantheists of 
old. He conceived, as they had done, that the infinity 
of God required the exclusion of all other substance.” 
(Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) 

“Bayle’s article ‘Spinoza,’” says Goethe, “excited 
displeasure and mistrust in me. In the first place, the 
man was represented as an atheist, and his opinions as 
most abominable; but immediately after it was con- 
fessed that he was a calm, reflective, diligent scholar, a 
good citizen, a sympathizing neighbour, and a peaceable, 
domestic man. They seemed to have quite forgotten 
the words of the gospel: ‘By their fruits you shall 
know them.’” (‘ Autobiography,” book xvi. p. 2.) The 
same critic says in another place, ‘The mind which 
worked upon me so decisively, and which was destined 
to affect so deeply my whole mode of thinking, was 
Spinoza. After looking through the world in vain to 
find a means of development for my strange nature, I 
at last fell upon the ‘Ethics’ of this man. .. . Here 
I found a sedative for my passions, and a free wide view 
over the material world seemed to open before me. But 
what especially bound me to him was the great disin- 
terestedness that shone from every sentence. ... The 
all-composing calmness of Spinoza was in striking con- 
trast with my all-disturbing activity, his mathematical 
method was the opposite-of my poetic imagination and 
way of writing, and the very precision which was thought 
ill adapted to moral subjects, made me his enthusiastic 
disciple, his most decided worshipper.” (‘¢ Autobiog- 
raphy,” book xiv. p. 170.) From the article “‘Spinoza,” 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” by John Downes, 
we extract the following: “The character of Spinoza is 
naturally one of the most devout on record, for his life 
was, in a manner, one unbroken hymn. He was not a 
pious man, as that word is now usually understood, for 
he was not a Christian, at least in profession.” Among 
the numerous biographies of Spinoza, that of J. Colerus, 
“Vie de B, Spinosa,” (1706,) is said to be the best. 

See, also, Lucas Vra&sk, ‘La Vie et l’Esprit de Spinoza,” 17193 
H. F. von Dietz, ‘‘ Spinoza nach Leben und Lehre,” 1783; PIERRE 
Baye, ‘‘Het Leven van B. de Spinoza,” 1698; Jacont, ‘ Briefe 
ueber die Lehre des Spinoza,’’ 1786; Puitiepson, “‘ Leben von 
Spinoza,” 1790; Kart Tomas, “Spinoza als Metaphysiker,’’ 1840; 
A. SatntEs, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie de Spinoza,’’ 1842; CoNRAD VON 
OrELLI, ‘‘ Spinozas Leben und Lehre,” 1843; Von VioTEn, “ Ba- 
ruch d’Espinoza,” 1862. For an excellent (popular) notice of the 
philosophic system of Spinoza, see FRoupe, ‘Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,’’ 1868; see, also, MATTHEW ARNOLD, ‘‘ Essays in 
Criticism ;” ‘‘Westminster Review’? for May, 1843, (by G. H. 


Lewes ;) ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for November, 1848; “‘ North 
British Review” for May, 1863, article ‘‘Saisset and Spinoza.” 


Spira, de, deh spee’ra, (JOHANNES,) or JOHN OF 
SPEYER, a German printer, who in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century removed to Venice, where he founded 
the first printing-establishment. Among the works 
issued from his press were editions of Cicero’s “ Kpistles” 
and Pliny’s “‘ Natural History,” (1469.) 

Spiriti, spee’re-tee, (SALVATORE,) MARQUIS, an Ital- 
ian /ittérateur, born at Cosenza in 17123; died in 1776. 

Spirito, spee’re-to, (LORENZO,) an Italian satirical 
poet, born at Perugia about 1430. He wrote “ Sorti,” 
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(t473,) and other works, which were once popular. He 
died about 1495. 

Spitta, spit’taé, (KArL JOHANN PHILIpp,) a German 
devotional poet, born at Hanover in r8or. 

Spittler, spit’ler, (LuDwic TIMoTHEus,) BARON, 
born at Stuttgart in 1752, became in 1779 professor 
of philosophy at Gottingen. He published several his- 
torical and ecclesiastical works. Died in 1810. 

Spitzel. See Spize.ius. 

Spix, von, fon spiks, ((OHANN BAPprTist,) a German 
naturalist, born at Hochstadt, in Bavaria, in 1781. Hav- 
ing published in 1811 his “ History and Review of all 
Systems of Zoology,” he was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences, and made conservator of the Zoological Mu- 
seum at Munich. In 1817 he accompanied Von Martius 
on his scientific expedition to Brazil. He died in 1826, 
having with some assistance completed five splendidly 
illustrated works on the birds, apes, bats, and reptiles 
of Brazil. 

See the “Foreign Quarterly Review’? for February, 1830; 
“Monthly Review” for December, 1824. 

Spizelius, spit-sa’le-ts, or Spitzel, spit’sel, (THEO- 
PHILUS,) a German scholar and ecclesiastic, born at 
Augsburg in 1639, wrote a “Commentary on the State 
of Literature among the Chinese,” (1660,) and other 
works. Died in r69t. 

Spof’forth, (REGINALD,) an English composer of 
great merit, born in Nottinghamshire in 1768. He is 
chiefly known by his glees, which are esteemed master- 
pieces of their kind. Died in 1826. 

Spohn, spon, [Lat. Spon’Nnius,] (FRIEDRICH AUv- 
Gust WILHELM,) an eminent German scholar, born at 
Dortmund in 1792. He studied at Leipsic, where he 
became in 1819 professor of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. He published editions of the ‘ Panegyricus” 
ot Isocrates, the two geographical works of Nicephorus 
Blemmida, and the “Opera et Dies” of Hesiod. He 
died in 1824, leaving a work on hieroglyphics, entitled 
“De Lingua et Literis veterum Agyptiorum,” which 
was continued and published by Seyffarth in 1825. 

See G. Szyrrartu, ‘‘ Memoria F, A. G. Spohnii,”’ 1825. 


Spohnius. See Sroun. 

Spohr, spor, (Louts,) one of the greatest composers 
and musicians of recent times, was born at Brunswick in 
1784. He was instructed in violin-playing by Maucourt 
and Eck, and subsequently made a professional tour in 
Russia, France, and Italy, being everywhere received 
with distinguished favour. In 1813 he became chapel- 
master at Vienna, where he produced his opera of 
“ Faust,” and several other admired works. He was 
appointed in 1822 chapel-master to the Duke of Hesse- 
Cassel, and soon after composed his popular operas of 
“Tessonda,” “ The Alchymist,” ‘‘ Pietro of Abano,” and 
“The Crusader.” His oratorios of “ The Crucifixion,” 
“The Last Judgment,” and the “ Fall of Babylon” are 
entitled to a very high rank among works of the kind ; 
the last-named was composed for a musical festival in 
England, where Spobr’s music enjoys great popularity. 
He also produced numerous symphonies, cantatas, 
and pieces for the violin and other instruments, Died 
in 1859. 

See ‘‘ Autobiography of Louis Spohr,”’ 1865 ; Egers, ‘“‘ Spohr und 
Halévy,’’ etc., 1837; CHoron et Fayotteg, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Mu- 
siciens ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Con- 
versations-Lexikon,’’ 1863. 

Spolverini, spol-va-ree’nee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) Mar- 
QUIS, an Italian poet, born at Verona in 1695. He wrote 
a poem ‘On the Cultivation of Rice,” (“ La Coltivazione 
del Riso,” 1758,) which was much admired. Died in 
1762. 

Spolverini, (H1LArton,) an Italian painter of battles, 
was born at Parma in 1657; died in 1734. 

Spon, spdn, (CHARLES,) a French physician, born at 
Lyons in 1609. He practised at Lyons, and translated 
into Latin verse the “ Prognostics” of Hippocrates, 
(1661.) Died in 1684. 

Spon, (Jacop,) a celebrated French antiquary and 
physician, born at Lyons in 1647, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. In 1676 he explored Greece, from which he 
brought several thousand inscriptions. He published 
“Researches on the Antiquities of Lyons,” (1673,) 


“Travels in Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, and the Levant,” 
(3 vols., 1678,) which was highly esteemed, a “ History 
of the Republic of Geneva,” (1680,) and other works, 
Died in 1685. 

See Moréri, ‘Dictionnaire Historique ;’ Haac, “La France 
protestante ;” “* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Spondanus. See SPONDE, Dr. 

Sponde, de, deh spond, | Lat. SponDa’NUus,] (HENRY,) 
a French prelate, born at Mauléon in 1568, became 
Bishop of Pamiers in 1626. He published an abridgment 
of the “ Annals” of Baronius, and wrote a continuation 
of them from 1197 to 1640, (2 vols., 1639.) Died in 
1643. 

See Moré, “‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;”? Nictron, “‘ Mémoires.’ 

Sponde, de, [Lat. SponDA’/NuS,] (JEAN,) a French 
scholar, born at Mauléon in 1557, was a brother of the 
preceding. He published a Latin version of Homer’s 
poems, with notes, (1583.) Died in 1595. 

Sponneck, von, fon spon’nék, (WILHELM CARL 
EpPINGEN,) Count, a Danish economist and financier, 
born at Rinkjébing in 1815. He published a systematic 
treatise on customs, or tariffs, (2 vols., 1840.) He was 
appointed minister of finance in 1848. 

Spontini, spon-tee’nee, (GASPARO LUIGI PACIFICO,) 
an Italian musician and composer, born at Jesi in 1778 
or 1779. He produced in 1796 an opera called “ I Pun- 
tigli delle Donne.” About 1803 he removed to Paris, 
where his “ Finta Filosofa” was performed in 1804. He 
composed ‘“ La Vestale,” an opera, (1807,) which had 
great success. In 1820 he became director of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin, and chapel-master to the king. Among 
his chief works are “‘ Olympie” and “ Fernand Cortez.” 
Died in 1851. 

See L. pe Lomeénir, ‘‘M. Spontini, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1841; E. M. Oxgrrincer, ‘‘Spontini,’” 1843; RAout-RocHETTE, 
“Notice historique sur la Vie de M. Spontini,”’ 1852; FEtts, ‘‘ Bio- 
greree Universelle des Musiciens ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Yale. 

Spontone, spon-to’nd, (Crro,) an Italian “ttérateur, 
born at Bologna about 1552. He wrote many works, in 
prose and verse. Died about 1610. 

Spork, von, fon spork, (JOHANN,) CouNT, a Ger- 
man general, born in Westphalia in 1597. He fought 
for the Elector of Bavaria, and afterwards for the em- 
peror Ferdinand III. Died in 1679. 

See RosENKRANZ, *‘ Johann Spork,”’ 1845. 

His son, FRANZ ANTON, also a count, born in 1662, 
was a philanthropist in Bohemia. He founded hospitals 
and public libraries. Died in 1738. 

See STILLENAU, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte des Grafen Spork,”’ 1725. 

Spots’wood or Spot’tis-wood, (JOHN,) an ambi- 
tious Scottish prelate, born at Mid-Calder in 1565. He 
became Archbishop of Glasgow in 1603, and Archbishop 
of Saint Andrew’s in 1615. He was the object of popu- 
lar odium among the Scotch. In 1635 he was appointed 
lord chancellor of Scotland. He wrote a “ History of 
the Church of Scotland,” (1655.) In 1638 he was de- 
posed and declared infamous. Died in 1639. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’’ 


Spotswood, (Sir RoBERT,) a lawyer, a Son of the 
preceding, was born about 1596. He was appointed 
lord president of the court of session by Charles I. In 
the civil war he was a royalist, fought under Montrose, 
was taken prisoner, and executed in 1646. 

See CHAampeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.* 


Spottiswood. See Sporswoop. 

Spragg or Spragge, (Sir EDWARD,) an English ad- 
miral under the reign of Charles IL., distinguished him- 
self in several engagements with the Dutch in 1666-67, 
and subsequently fought Van Tromp in three successive 
battles. During the last he was drowned, while going 
from one boat to another, (1673.) 

Sprague, sprag, (CHARLES,) an American poet, born 
in Boston on the 26th of October, 1791. He left school 
at an early age, to acquire a practical knowledge of mer- 
cantile business, which he pursued for some years. 
About 1825 he was elected cashier of the Glob& Bank 
of Boston. He produced in 1823 an ode in honour of 
Shakspeare, “which,” says R. W. Griswold, “is one of 
the most vigorous and beautiful lyrics im the English 


? 
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language.” His most extensive work is “Curiosity,” 
a didactic and satirical poem, delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University in 1829. 
Among his other works are a centennial ode on the foun- 
dation of Boston, pronounced in 1830, and short poems 
entitled ‘* The Winged Worshippers,” “ Art,” and “ The 
Family Meeting,” which exhibit much skill in the use 
of language. 

See R. W. Griswotp, “‘ Poets and Poetry of America ;”’ “ North 
American Review’’ for April, 1830. 

Sprague, (WILLIAM,) an American Senator, anephew 
of William Sprague who was chosen Senator of the 
United States in 1842, was born at Cranston, Rhode 
Island, September 12, 1830. He was elected Governor 
of Rhode Island in 1860. In 1861 he raised a regiment, 
with which he fought at Bull Run, July 21. He was 
elected a Senator of the United States, by the legislature 
of Rhode Island, for six years, (1863-69,) and re-elected 
in June, 1868. He married a daughter of Chief-Justice 
Chase. 

Sprague, (WILLIAM BUEL,) D.D., an American Pres- 
byterian divine, born at Andover, Connecticut, in 1795. 
He published ‘Lectures to Young People,” (1825,) 
“ Hints on Christian Intercourse,” (1834,) ‘ Visits to 
European Celebrities,” (1855,) and ‘Annals of the 
American Pulpit,” (9 vols., 1856-69.) Of this valuable 
work, vols. i. and ii. treat of Trinitarian Congregationalist 
divines; vols. iii. and iv., Presbyterian ; vol. v., Epis- 
copalian ; vol. vi., Baptist; vol. vil., Methodist; vol. viii., 
Unitarian, and vol. ix., Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, etc. 
He also contributed a “Life of Timothy Dwight” to 
Sparks’s * American Biography.” 

See the ‘‘ North American Review” for April, 1857; ALLIBONE, 
“ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Spranger or Sprangher, sprang’er or sprang’Her, 
(BARTHOLOMEW,) a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1546, studied in Italy, and while at Rome was patron- 
ized by Pius V. and Cardinal Farnese. He painted for 
the former a “Last Judgment,” containing nearly five 
hundred heads. Died about 1625. 

Sprat, (THoMAS,) an English writer, born in Devon- 
shire in 1636. He graduated at Oxford in 1657, was 
appointed successively chaplain to Charles II., Dean of 
Westminster, (1683,) and Bishop of Rochester, (1684.) 
He was the author of a poem ‘On the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell,” and other poetical pieces, and an account 
of the Rye-House Plot, entitled “A True Account and 
Declaration of the Horrid Conspiracy against the Late 
King,” etc. He also published a “ Life of Cowley,” and 
a ‘ History of the Royal Society,” of which he was one 
of the original members; and he is said to have been 
associated with the Duke of Buckingham, Butler, and 
others in writing ‘The Rehearsal.” Died in 1713. 

See Jounson, ‘‘Lives of the Poets,” and a ‘Life of Thomas 
Sprat,’? London, 1715. 

Spréng, (JAMES,) called PRpos/ITUS, a Flemish theo- 
logian, born at Ypres about 1485. He adopted the prin- 
ciples of Luther, and became in 1524 pastor of a church 
at Bremen. Died in 1562. 

See J. H. von Szeeten, ‘‘ Vita J. Prepositi, 
** Jacobus Przepositus,’’ 1862. s 

Sprengel, spréng’el, (KARL,) professor of agricultural 
science at Brunswick, was born near Hanover in 1787. 
He published “Chemistry for Farmers,” (1831,) and 
other similar works. Died in 1859. 

Sprengel, (Kurr,) one of the most eminent phy- 
sicians and botanists of Germany, was born near Anklam, 
in Pomerania, in 1766. He studied at Halle, where he 
took his medical degree in 1787, and in 1797 became 
professor of botany. Among his works we may name 
his “Manual of Pathology,” (3 vols., 1795,) ‘ Institu- 
tiones Medice,” (6 vols., 1809,) a ‘“ History of Botany,” 
(1817,) “ New Discoveries in the Entire Circuit of Bot- 
any,” (3 vols., 1819,) “‘ Pragmatic History of Medicine,” 
(5 vols., 1828,) ‘Historia Rei Herbariz,” and “Flora 
Halensis.” Died at Halle in 1833. 

See Leroy Dupr#, “ Notice historique sur Sprengel,” 1850; 
Cauuisen, “ Medicinisches Schriftsteller- Lexikon,” (Supplement ;) 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sprengel, (MarrHaus CHRISTIAN,) an uncle of the 
preceding, was born at Rostock in 1746, and became 


” 
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professor of history at Halle in 1779. He wrote a “ Efis- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland,” a “ History of the 
Mahrattas,” (1786,) and other works. Died in 1803. 

Sprenger, spréng/er, (ALOYS,) a distinguished Ori- 
entalist, born in the Tyrol in 1813. After a residence 
of several years in Hindostan, he became in 1850 inter- 
preter of the government at Calcutta and secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He translated from the 
Arabic into English Masoodee’s “* Meadows of Gold,” 
(1849,) wrote a valuable “ Life of Mohammad,” (1851,) 
and published several translations of English works into 
Hindostanee, 

Sprenger, (PLAcrDuUS,) a German monk and writer, 
born at Wiirzburg in 1735. He published, besides other 
works, “The Literature of Catholic Germany,” (11 vols., 
1775-90.) Died in 1806, 

Spreti, spra’tee, (DESIDERIO,) an Italian historian, 
born at Ravenna in 1444, wrote (in Latin) a “ History 
of Ravenna,” (1489.) Died about 1474. 

Spring, (GARDINER,) D.D., LL.D., a son of Samuel 
Spring, noticed below, was born at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1785. Having graduated at Yale College, 
he betame in 1810 pastor of a Presbyterian church 
in New York. He published, among other works, 
“ Obligations of the World to the Bible,” (1844,) “‘ The 
Attraction of the Cross,” (1845,) ‘ Discourses to Sea- 
men,” and “ The Power of the Pulpit,” (1848.) 

See ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of Gardiner 
Spring,” 1866. 

Spring, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American Presbyterian 
divine, born at Northbridge, Massachusetts, in 1746, 
became a chaplain in the Continental army in 1775. 
He published a number of religious and controversial] 
works. Died in 1819. 

Spruner, von, fon sproo/ner, (KARL,) a German 
historian and geographer, born at Stuttgart in 1803, 
He published a ‘District Map of East Franconia, ’ 
(1835,) a ‘f Historical-Geographical Hand-Atlas,” (1837,) 
which is esteemed a standard work, a ‘“ Universal His- 
torical School-Atlas,” and other works of the kind. 

Spurgeon, sptr’jon, (CHARLES Happon,) a popula- 
and eloquent English Baptist preacher, born at Kelve- 
don, Essex, in 1834. He began to preach in London 
about 1853, and attracted large audiences in Exeter 
Hall and Surrey Music-Hall. A new chapel, of vast 
dimensions, was erected for him, and opened in 1861. 
He has published several religious works. 

See “‘ Life of C. H. Spurgeon,’? New York, 1857. 

Spu-rin’na, (Vesrricrus,) a Roman poet and soldier, 
was a contemporary of Tacitus and Pliny the Younger. 
He gained several victories over the Germans on the 
Rhine, and held various offices under the government. 
His lyric poems, in Latin and Greek, are praised by Pliny. 

Spiirs/tow, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman and 
writer, was minister of Hackney, from which he was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662. Died in 1666. 

Spurzheim, spoorts’him, (JOHANN Kaspar,) a Ger- 
man physician, and one of the earliest advocates of phre- 
nology, was born at Longwich, near Treves, in 1776. He 
studied medicine at Vienna, and there met Dr. Gall, of 
whom he became a disciple. About 1805 he left Vienna, 
and accompanied Dr. Gall in visits to various cities of 
Germany, France, etc. As partners, they lectured in 
Paris from 1807 to 1813, and published “The Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Nervous System in general, and 
of the Brain in particular.” Spurzheim is reputed to 
have discovered the fibrous structure of the brain. He 
lectured in England several years, and returned to Paris 
in 1817. He published a number of works on phre- 
nology, etc. He visited the United States in 1832, and 
died at Boston in the same year. 

See ‘Memoir of the Life and Philosophy of Spurzheim,” by A. 


CARMICHAEL, 1833; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ ** Monthly 
Review’’ for October, 1815. 


Squarcione, skwar-cho/na, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
painter and amateur, born at Padua in 1394. He enjoyed 
a very high reputation as a teacher, and numbered among 
his pupils Bellini, Marco Zoppo, and Andrea Mantegna. 
He possessed great wealth, and was the owner of a large 
and choice collection of works of art. Died in 1444. 


See Vasarl, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters ;’? SELvaTico, ‘‘I] Pittore F, 
Squarcione,’’ 1839. 
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Squi’er, (EPHRAtM GEORGE,) an American arche- 
ologist, born in Albany county, New York, in 1821. He 
became in 1843 editor of the “ Hartford Daily Journal,” 
an organ of the Whig party, and in 1844 took charge 
of the “Scioto Gazette,” Ohio. In 1848 he published 
in the “Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge” a 
description of the ancient monuments of the Mississippi 
valley, and in 1849 an account of the aboriginal monu- 
ments of the State of New York. He was soon after 
appointed chargé-d’affaires to Guatemala. In 1851 he 
furnished the plan for an inter-oceanic railway through 
Honduras, the survey of which road he subsequently 
conducted. Among his principal works may be named 
“ Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Ancient Monuments,” 
etc., (1852,) “Notes on Central America,” etc., (1854,) 
“Monograph of Authors who have written on the Abo- 
niginal Languages of Central America,” and “ Tropical 
Fibres: their Production and their Economic Extraction,” 
(1861.) Mr. Squier has been a contributor to the 
“ Encyclopeedia Britannica” and Appleton’s ‘ American 
Cyclopedia,” and has been admitted to the London 
Society of Antiguaries, and other learned institutions 
of Europe. 

See the “ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1852. 


Squire, (SAMUEL,) an English writer and scholar, 
born in Wiltshire in 1714. He studied at Cambridge, 
and rose through several preferments to be Bishop of 
Saint David’s in 1761. He was the author of “ An En- 
quiry into the Origin of the Greek Language,” (1741,) 
“The Ancient History of the Hebrews Vindicated,” 
(1741,) and other learned works, also a number of ser- 
mons. Died ift 1766. 

Sree. See SRI. 

Sri, sree, or Shri, shree, (sometimes written -Sree,) 
a Sanscrit word, signifying “prosperity,” ‘ wealth,” 
“splendour,” is often applied as an epithet to Lakshmi, 
the consort of Vishnu, and is sometimes given as a name 
to Saraswati, the wife of Brahma, and the goddess of 
music and eloquence. (See LAKSHMf and SARASWa'Tt.) 

Sse-ma-Kwang, (or -Kouang,) sa m4 kwAang, writ- 
ten also Sze-ma-K’wang, an eminent Chinese his- 
torian, born in the province of Shen-see about rors 
A.D. He enjoyed the favour of several successive sove- 
reigns, About the year 1084 he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Imperial Academy of Han-lin, the highest 
literary institution in China. He died in 1086. He left 
a great historical work, entitled ‘“ Universal Mirror,” 
(‘*Poong-Kian,”) which has been translated into French 
by Pere Mailla. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Sse-ma-Tsien, sa-m4-tse-é€n (or -tse-an,) or Sse-ma- 
Tsian, written alsoSze-ma-Ts’een and Se-ma-Tsien, 
a celebrated Chinese historiographer, scholar, and critic, 
born in the province of Shen-see about 145 B.c. His 
father, who held the office of historiographer to the em- 
peror Woo-tee, greatly distinguished himself by his zeal 
in collecting and arranging the writings of the ancients. 
After his death the-son succeeded to his office, and ap- 
plied himself with equal industry and zeal to collecting 
and preserving the writings of antiquity. Having by 
his freedom and boldness incurred the anger of the em- 
peror, be was banished. While in exile, he wrote his 
principal work, entitled “ Historical Memoirs,” (“ Sse- 
Kee or -Ki,”) which was not published until after his 
death. Having recovered the favour of his sovereign, he 
was recalled from banishment and treated with distin- 
guished regard. He is supposed to have died about 
80 B.C. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Staal, von, fon stal, (KARL,) a Russian general, of 
German extraction, born at Reval in 1777, served under 
Suwarow in Italy in 1799, and subsequently in the princi- 
pal Austrian and German campaigns against the French. 
He was afterwards appointed by the emperor Nicholas 
commandant of Moscow and general of cavalry, (1843.) 
Died in 1853. 

Staal, von, fon stl, (MARGUERITE JEANNE Cordier 
—kor‘de-a’s) BARONESS, an accomplished French writer, 
born in Paris in 1693, was the daughter of the painter 
Launai, and was married to Baron von Staal, a Swiss 


officer. She was the author of poems, letters, and 
* Memoirs,” (3 vols., 1755,) which are remarkable for 
the elegance of their style. Died in 1750. 

Staben, sta’/ben, (HENDRIK,) a Flemish painter, born 
in 1578, was a pupil of Tintoretto. He worked at Venice, 


and excelled in pictures of small dimensions. Died in 
1658. 
Stabili. See CEecco p’AScoLt. 


Stace, the French for Sravrius, which see. 

Stackelberg, stik’el-bérc’, (Orro Macnus,) 
BARON, a distinguished archeologist, of German extrac- 
tion, born near Reval, in Russia, in 1787. His principal 
works are entitled “The Sepulchres of the Greeks,” 
and ‘Greece, Picturesque and Topographic Views,” 
(1830.) Died in 1834. 

Stack’house, (stak’ts,) (JOHN,) an English botanist, 
was a nephew of Thomas Stackhouse, noticed below. He 
published in 1801 a description, in English and Latin, 
of the Algz, Fuci, and Conferve of England, entitled 
“Nereis Britannica,” (fol., with coloured plates.) Among 
his other works are “Illustrations of Theophrastus,” (in 
Latin, 18r1,) and contributions to the “Transactions” 
of the Linnzean Society, of which he was a member. 
Died in 1819. 

Stackhouse, (THoMAs,) an English divine and the- 
ological writer, born in 1681, became vicar of Benham, 
in Berkshire. He published ‘Memoirs of Bishop At- 
terbury,” (1723,) a “History of the Holy Bible,” (2 
vols., 1732,) and other works. Died in 1752. 

Stadion, st4’de-on, (JOHANN PHILIPP KARL JOSEPH,) 
Coun’, an Austrian diplomatist and statesman, born at 
Mentz in 1763, was sent as ambassador to Stockholm, 
London, and Saint Petersburg, and succeeded Cobenzl 
as minister of foreign affairs in 1806. He relinquished 
this post to Count Metternich in 1809. He was restored 
to power in 1813, and signed the peace of Paris in 1814. 
Died in 1824. 

Stadius, sta’de-tis, (JAN,) a Dutch astronomer. and 
astrologer, born in Brabant in 1527, wrote “ Roman 
Calendars,” (‘‘Fasti Romanorum,”) and other works. 
Died in 1579. 

Stadler, stad’ler, (MAXIMILIAN,) a German organist 
and composer of church music, born at Melk in 1748. 
Among his works we may name his oratorio of ‘The 
Deliverance of Jerusalem.” Died in 1833. 

Staél-Holstein, de, deh stal-hol’stin, [Fr. pron. 
sta’él’ hol’stan’,| (ANNE LOUISE GERMAINE NECKER,) 
BARONNE, commonly called MADAME DE STAEL, a 
French lady of great genius, and the most celebrated 
authoress of modern times, was born in Paris on the 22<l 
of April, 1766. She was the only child of Necker, the 
eminent financier. Her education was directed by her 
mother, whose nature was far less genial and expansive 
than that of the daughter. Madame Necker subjected her 
to a strict and rigid régime of formalism, adapted rather 
to contract than to develop her genius. Her character 
was better appreciated by her father, for whom she always 
felt the most ardent affection and even adoration. * In her 
early youth she listened with interest to the conversation 
of Marmontel, Raynal, and other authors, who frequented 
her father’s house. To restore her health, impaired by 
hard study, she was sent to the country at about the age 
of fourteen, and enjoyed more liberty. Her favourite 
author at this period of her life was J. J. Rousseau. 
“She was from the first the very incarnation of genius 
and of impulse. Her precocity was extraordinary, and 
her vivacity and vehemence, both of intellect and tem- 
perament, baffled all her mother’s efforts at regulation 
and control.” (“North British Review” for November, 
1853.) In1786 she was married to Eric, Baron de Staél, 
a Swedish diplomatist, and received from her father an 
immense dowry. It appears that she did not love De 
Staél, but that she or her parents preferred him to other 
suitors because he was a Protestant and intended to 
reside permanently at Paris. Her first literary produc- 
tion was “Letters on the Writings and Character ot 
J. J. Rousseau,” (1788.) During the reign of terror she 
made courageous and successful efforts to save the lives 
of a number of proscribed persons, among whom was the 
Count de Narbonne. : ( 

In 1793 she retired to England, and resided for a time 
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near Richmond with M. Talleyrand, the Count de Nar- 
bonne, and other French exiles. She returned to Paris in 
1795, and passed her time happily for the next four years. 
She was an advocate of constitutional liberty, and during 
the Directory was the leading spirit of a party whose 
chief orator was Benjamin Constant. Her influence was 
So great as to excite the jealousy of Bonaparte, to whom 
she constantly refused to offer homage. A mutual and 
invincible antipathy arose between her and the First 
Consul, who not only persecuted her but bullied and 
banished others because they sympathized with her. 
She published in 1800 a work “On Literature consid- 
ered in its Relations with Social Institutions.” In 1802 
she was banished from Paris and forbidden to reside 
within forty leagues of that capital, the social charms 
of which she deemed indispensable to her happiness. 
She published in 1802 a novel entitled ‘f Delphine,” and 
visited Germany, where she associated with Goethe, 
Schiller, and A. W. Schlegel, (1803-04.) Some of these 
are said to have listened to her brilliant conversation 
“with vast admiration and nota little fatigue.” ‘To 
philosophize in society,” observes Goethe, “means to 
talk with vivacity about insoluble problems. This was 
her peculiar pleasure and passion. . . . More than once 
I had regular dialogues with her, with no one else pres- 
ent: in these, however, she was likewise burdensome ; 
never granting, on the most important topics, a moment 
of reflection, but passionately demanding that we should 
despatch the deepest concerns as lightly as if it were a 
game at shuttlecock.” (‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit.’’) 

After a tour in Italy, she produced in 1807 her ‘“ Co- 
rinne,” a novel, which displays profound insight and 
equal sensibility. It had immense success, which irri- 
tated Napoleon to renew his persecution of the author. 
She was ordered to leave France. She afterwards 
travelled in Germany, and settled at Coppet in Switzer- 
land, where a number of her friends came to console 
her. Among these were Sismondi, Schlegel, Madame 
Récamier, and B. Constant. In 1810 she published her 
capital work on Germany, (“ De |’Ailemagne,”) which, in 
the opinion of Goethe, ‘‘ ought to be considered a power- 
ful battery which made a wide breach in the sort of 
wall raised up between the two nations by superannuated 
prejudices.” ‘Thus terminates,” says Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, ‘a work which, for variety of knowledge, flexi- 
bility of power, elevation of view, and comprehension of 
mind, is unequalled among the works of women, and 
which in the union of the graces of society and litera- 
ture with the genius of philosophy is not surpassed by 
many among those of men.” (“Edinburgh Review” for 
October, 1813.) Among her other works are her auto- 
biographic memoirs, entitled “Ten Years of Exile,” and 
“ Considerations on the French Revolution,” (‘‘ Con- 
sidérations sur la Révolution Frangaise,” 1818.) She 
was privately married to M. Rocca, a young Italian 
officer, in 1810 or 1812. In 1813 she visited Saint 
Petersburg and England, and after the abdication of 
Napoleon she returned to Paris, where she died in July, 
1817. She was rather deficient in personal beauty, but 
she is said to have had magnificent eyes. She had two 
sons and one daughter, who became the Duchess de 
Broglie. 

See MADAME DE STAdL, “ Dix Ans d’Exil;’? MADAME NECKER 
DE SaussuRE, “‘ Notice sur le Caractére et les Ecrits de Madame de 
Staél,”? 1820; F. Scutossrr, ‘* Madame de Staél et Madame Ro- 
land,”’ 1830; Sainre-Bruve, ‘Portraits de Femmes; Maria 
Norris, ‘“‘ The Life and Times of Madame de Staél,” 1853; Marc 
ANTOINE Puvis, ‘f Notice sur Madame de Staél-Holstein,” 1828; 
VirLEMAIN, ‘‘ Tableau du dix-huitiéme Siécle :’. CHATEAUBRIAND, 
“Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe ;” BAuDRILLART, ““Eloge de Madame de 
Staél,’’ 1850; Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi;’’ “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;’’ articles by Jerrrey in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” for February, 1813, September, 1818, and October, 1821 ; 
‘London Quarterly Review’ for January, 1814; ‘Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for July, 1834; ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for Sep- 
tember, 1818. 

Staél-Holstein, de, (Aucusrr Louts,) BARON, 
born in Paris in 1790, was a son of the preceding. His 
education was directed by August W. Schlegel at Cop- 
pet. He was a Protestant, and a distinguished philan- 
thropist. He was an earnest advocate of the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and gave much attention to the im- 
provement of rural economy. His character is said to 
have been highly honourable. Died in 1827. His 


vy 


writings, ‘“C&uvres diverses,” were published in 5 vols., 
1829. 

See C. Mounarn, “‘ Notice sur Aug. de Staél-Holstein,”’ 1827. 

Staél-Holstein, de, (Eric MaGnus,) Baron, a 
Swedish diplomatist, was the father of the preceding. 
He was appointed ambassador at Paris about 1783, and 
married the daughter of M. Necker in 1786. He was 
many years older than his wife, and was very prodigal 
of money. They were not compatible, and soon sepa- 
rated by mutual consent. He ceased to be ambassador 
at Paris in 1799. Died in 1802. 

Staeudlin. See STAUDLIN. 

Staf’ford, (ANrHony,) a learned English writer, born 
in Northamptonshire, took his degree at Oxford in 1623. 
He wrote “ Niobe dissolved into Nilus,” “The Life and 
Death of Our Blessed Lady, the Holy Virgin Mary,” 
(1635,) and other works. Died in 1641. 

Stafford, (JOHN,) an English prelate, became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1443. He was also lord chan- 
cellor for nearly eighteen years. Died in 1452. 

See W. F. Hook, ‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. v. chap. xix. 

Stafford, (WILLIAM Howarp,) Viscoun?r oF, born 
in 1612, was a son of Thomas Howard, the Earl of 
Arundel. He married a sister and heiress of Baron 
Stafford. He was a Roman Catholic, and a royalist in 
the civil war. Having been accused by Titus Oates 
of complicity in the Popish Plot, he was convicted of 
treason and executed in 1680. He was probably in- 
nocent. 


See Hume, ‘‘ History of England;” Burnet, “‘ History of his 
Own Times.” 
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Stafford, de, (HENRY,) Duke of Buckingham, was a 
son of Humphrey, noticed below. He gained the favour 
of Richard III., and was accessory to his crimes, but 
revolted against him, and was beheaded in 1483. 

See A: StarForp, ‘‘ Life of Henry, Lord Stafford,” 1640; SHAK- 
SPEARE, “ Richard III.”’ 

Stafford, de, (HuMpHREY,) an English peer, was 
an adherent of the house of Lancaster in the war of 
the Roses. He was created Duke of Buckingham about 
1465. 

Stagemann or Staegemann, von, fon sta’Beh- 
man’, (FRIEDRICH AUGuUST?,) a Prussian statesman and 
writer, born in 1763. He published a number of poems 
and political treatises. Died in 1840. 

Stagnelius, stag-nii’/le-us, (ERIK JOHAN,) an eminent 
Swedish poet, born in 1793 at Colmar, where his father 
was bishop. He studied at the Universities of Lund 
and Upsal. His epic poem entitled ‘‘ Wladimir the 
Great” (“Wladimir den Store,” 1817) obtained the 
prize from the Swedish Academy. This was followed 
by “The Lilies of Sharon,” (‘Liljor i Saron,” 1821,) 
and tragedies entitled “The Bacchanals,” and ‘“ The 
Martyrs.” He became a clerk in the office or depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs in 1815. Died in 1823. 

See LonGrettow, ‘“‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe; Howirt, 
“Literature and Romance of Northern Europe ;’? H AMMERSKOELD, 
“KK. J. Stagnelius,”’ 1823. 

Stahel, sta’el, or Stahl, st4l, (Juttus,) a general, 
born in Hungary in 1825. He fought against Austria in 
1848-49, and afterwards emigrated to the United States. 
He became a brigadier-general of Union volunteers 
about November, 1861, and commanded a brigade at 
Cross Keys, June 8, 1862. 

Stadhelin or Staehelin, sta’el-leen’, (BENEDICT,) a 
Swiss botanist and physician, born at Bale in 1695. He 
distinguished himself by his researches in cryptogamous 
plants, and published several works. Died in 1750. 

Stahl, st4l, (FRIEDRICH JULIUS,) a German jurist, of 
Jewish extraction, born at Munich in 1802, became pro- 
fessor of law at Berlin in 1840. He published several 
political and philosophical works. Died in 1861. 

See “ Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexikon,’’ 1862. : 

Stahl, (GzorG Ernsvr,) an eminent German physician 
and chemist, born at Anspach in 1660. He became 
professor of medicine at Halle in 1694, and in 1716 
physician to the King of Prussia. His principal medical 
work is entitled “ Theoria Medica Vera,” (1707,) in 
which he opposes Hoffmann’s theories and advances a 
new doctrine of physical influence, He made several 
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valuable discoveries concerning the alkalies, acids, etc., 
originated the theory of phlogiston, and contributed 
more than any other of his contemporaries to give to 
chemistry a scientific form. He published, among other 
works on this subject, ‘‘ Experimenta et Observationes 
Chemice,” (1731,) and “ Fundamenta Chymize Dog- 
maticze,” (3 vols., 1723.) Died in 1734. 

See SprENGEL, ‘‘ History of Medicine;’? Horrerr, “‘ Histoire de 
la Chimie ;’’ STREBEL, “‘ Programma de Vita Stahl,” 1759; A. LE- 


MOINE, ‘‘ Le Vitalisme et l’Animisme de Stahl,’ 1864; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” , 

Stahl, (P. J.) See Herzen. 

Stahr, star, (ADOLF WILHELM THEODOR,) a German 
writer, born at Prenzlau, in the Uckermark, in 1805. He 
published “ Aristotelia,” (1832,) or an explanation and 
criticism of Aristotle’s works, “The Republicans in Na- 
ples,” a romance, (3 vols., 1849,) and various other works. 
He married Fanny Lewald, the authoress, about 1854. 

. Stahremberg. See SraRHEMBERG. 
- Stai’ner or Stayner, (Sir RicHarp,) an English 
-naval officer, who contributed to the victory of Blake 
over the Spaniards at Santa Cruz in 1657. For this 
service he was knighted by Cromwell. He became a 
rear-admiral. Died in 1662. 

Stair, Lorp. See DALRYMPLE, (JAMES.) 

Stalbent, stal/bént, (ADRIAN,) of Antwerp, a skilful 
Flemish landscape-painter, born in 1580. He worked 
in England for Charles II. Died at Antwerp in 1660. 

Stallbaum, stal’bowm, (GorrrrRieD,) a distinguished 
German scholar, born near Delitzsch in 1793. His 
editions of the works of Plato are particularly esteemed. 
He was professor of classics in the University of Leipsic, 
and wrote several works on education. 

Stam/ford, (HENRY WILLIAM,) a general and poet, 
born at Bourges, Frarice, in 1742. He entered the ser- 
vice of Holland, and obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general. Died at Hamburg in 1807. 

Stam/ford, ((HomAs Grey,) EARL of, an English 
peer, accused of a share in the Rye-House Plot, was 
committed to the Tower in 1685, and liberated the same 
year, having turned king’s evidence. He joined William 
III. in 1688. 

Stampa, stém’p4, [Fr. Esrampss, és’témp’,| (Gas- 
PARA,) an Italian poetess, born at Padua about 1524, 
wrote under the assumed name of ANASILLA. She was 
a victim of unrequited love. Died at Venice in 1554. 

Stampart, stim’part, (FRANCIS,) a Flemish por- 
trait-painter, born at Antwerp in 1675. He worked in 
Vienna, and was painter to the emperor Leopold. Died 
in 1750. 

Stampfli or Staempfli, stémpf’lee, (Jaxon,) a 
Swiss politician, born in the canton of Berne in 1820. 
He became about 1845 a leader of the radical party, was 
elected president of the canton of Berne in 1849, and 
federal president in 1858. 

Stan’bridge, (JoHN,) an English schoolmaster, born 
in Northamptonshire, became a Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, about 1480. He wrote several school-books. 
Died after 1522. 

Stancari, stan-ka/ree, [Lat. Sranca’rus,] (FRAN- 
CESCO,) an Italian theologian, born at Mantua in 15or. 
He became a Protestant, and emigrated to Poland. He 
taught Hebrew at Cracow, and published several works. 
Died in 1574. 

See Baytex, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Stancari, (Virror1o FRANCESCO,) an Italian mathe- 
matician, born at Bologna in 1678, was director of the 
Observatory of that city. Died in 1709. 

Stancel, stin’sel, [Port. EsTaNcEL, es-t&n-sél’,] 
(VALENTIN,) a German astronomer and Jesuit, born near 
Briinn, in Moravia, in 1621. He became professor of 
theology at San Salvador, in Brazil, about 1663. Died 
in 1715. 

Stand/ish, (FRANK HAtt1,) an English writer and 
connoisseur of art, was born in 1798. He wrote a “‘ Life 
of Voltaire,” a volume of poems, and other works. Died 
in 1840. 

Standish, (M1xes,) an English officer, born in Lan- 
cashire about 1584. He was one of the emigrants that 
arrived at Plymouth in the ‘‘ Mayflower” in 1620, and 
became the military leader of the pilgrims in their war 
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of one of Longfellow’s poems. 
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His adventures form the subject 
Died in 1656. 
Stan/field, (CLARKSON,) an eminent English marine 
painter, born at Sunderland in 1798. He served for a 
time as a sailor, and subsequently employed himself in 
scene-painting at the London theatres, where he brought 
that branch of the art to a perfection hitherto scarcely 
known. He was elected a Royal Academician in 1835. 
He contributed to the exhibitions of the Academy a 
great number of pictures of marine and coast scenery, 
which jhe delineated with a beauty and fidelity per- 
haps never surpassed. Among these are views on the 
Adriatic, the Italian lakes, and the coasts of Holland, 
Normandy, and England. He also executed several 
admirable works of a different character, such as “ Saint 


against the Indians. 


Sebastian during the Siege under the Duke of Welling- 


ton,” and “ Port na Spana, near the Giant’s Causeway, 
with the Wrecked Vessels of the Armada.” Died in 
May, 1867. 

Stanfield, (GrorGE,) a landscape-painter, a son of 
the preceding, was born about 1822. 

Stan/ford, (JOHN,) D.D., a Baptist divine, born in 
England in 1754, emigrated to the United States, and 
settled as a pastor at New York. He was the author 
of several religious works. Died in 1834. 

Stanhope, (CHARLES.) See HARRINGTON, EARL OF. 

Stanhope, stan’op or stan/tp, (CHARLES,) third 
Ear, a liberal English nobleman, distinguished for his 
mechanical inventions, born in 1753, was a son of Philip, 
the second Earl. He married Hester Pitt, a daughter ot 
the great Earl of Chatham. He invented the printing- 
press which bears his name, a calculating machine, etc. 
In politics he was radical. He opposed the American 
war and the war against the French republic. He was 
the father of Lady Hester Stanhope, and grandfather of 
Lord Mahon the historian. Died in 1816. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Stanhope, (GrEorGE,) an English divine and pulpit 
orator, born in Derbyshire in 1660, He studied at 
Cambridge, and became Dean of Canterbury in 1701. 
He was the author of a ‘“‘ Paraphrase and Comment on 
the Epistles and Gospels as they are read in the Book 
of Common Prayer,” (4 vols. 8vo,) which passed through 
numerous editions ; he also translated Charron’s “* Three 
Books of Wisdom,” ‘Pious Breathings,” from Saint 
Augustine, and other devotional works. Died in 1728. 

Stanhope, (Lady Hersvrer,) an eccentric English- 
woman, born in London in 1766, was a daughter of 
Charles, Earl Stanhope, and a niece of William Pitt the 
eminent statesman. She lost her mother in her infancy, 
and her education was consequently neglected. About 
the age of twenty she went to reside with her uncle, 
then prime minister, whom she aided in his corre- 
spondence. She was energetic, impulsive, and disdainful 
of conventionality. The death of Pitt, in 1806, was felt 
by her as a great disaster. In 1810 she abandoned Eng- 
land in disgust, and entered on a career of Oriental ad- 
venture. She arrived in Syria in 1812, adopted Oriental 
customs, and excited the admiration of the natives, who 
were disposed to receive her as a queen. She resided 
many years on or near Mount Lebanon, with a large 
retinue of servants or subjects, and acquired great pres- 
tige as a magician and mistress of mystical lore. Died 
in Syria in 1839. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,’’ by her physician, 3 
vols., 1845; LAMARTINE, ‘‘ Souvenirs d’un Voyage en Orient ;’? W. 
RussE_1, ‘‘ Eccentric Personages,”’ 2 vols., 1864; ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Babylonian Princess,’’ 2 vols., 1845; A. F. Dipor, article in the 


“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ for August, 
1845; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for September, 1845. 


Stanhope, (JAMES STANHOPE,) first EARL, a British 
general and statesman, born in 1673, was a son of Alex- 
ander Stanhope, and a grandson of Philip, Earl of Ches- 
terfield. He became a brigadier-general in 1704, and 
distinguished himself in Spain in 1705. In 1708 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army in Spain, 
He gained victories at Almenara and Saragossa in 1710, 
but was compelled to surrender his army to the Duke 
of Vendéme before the end of that year. He became a 
leader of the Whig party, and was appointed one of the 
chief secretaries of state in 1714. He was first lord of 
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the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer from April, 
1717, to March, 1718. About this date he received the 

title of Earl Stanhope, and resumed the office of secre- 

tary of state. He died in 1721, leaving a fair reputation 

as a statesman. 

. See Lorp Manon, “‘ History of England ;’’? Coxe, ‘‘ History of 
pain. 

Stanhope, (Purxip,) second Ear, born about 1712, 
was the eldest son of the preceding. He was the father 
of Charles, above noticed, and was a patron of learning. 
Died in 1786. 

Stanhope, (Captain Puruip,) an English naval officer, 
brother of James, first Earl Stanhope, was commander 
of the Milford at the siege of Ostend, and subsequently 
served in the Mediterranean. He was killed in the 
attack on Port Mahon, in 1708. 

Stanhope, (PHILIP DorMER.) 
(Lorp.) 

Stanhope, (PHtrre HENry,) fifth EARL oF, an Eng- 
lish statesman and historian, born in Kent in 1805. He 
studied at Oxford, and was elected in 1832 member of 
Parliament, as Lord Mahon, for Wotton Basset. In 1835 
he was returned for Hertford, which: he continued to 
represent until 1852. He was appointed under-secretary 
of state for foreign affairs in 1834, and was afterwards 
secretary to the board of control under Sir Robert Peel. 
He introduced and carried, while in Parliament, the 
copyright act known by his name. He has published a 
“ History of the War of the Succession in Spain,” (8vo, 
1832,) “Spain under Charles IT.,” (1840,) ** Life of Louis, 
Prince of Condé,” ‘Life of Joan of Arc,” (1853,) “ His- 
tory of England from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, 1713-1783,” (1854,) which is regarded as a 
standard work, and “ Historical Essays” contributed to 
the ‘Quarterly Review.” 

See the ‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1833, and October, 
1836 ; *‘ London Quarterly Review” for December, 1836, and January, 
1839; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for April, 1847. 

Stan/is-las or Stan/is-laus, SAINT, a Polish prelate, 
born in 1030, became -Bishop of Cracow in 1071. He 
was killed in 1079 by King Boleslaus, because he had 
rebuked the wickedness of that monarch. 

Stan/is-las (or Stan/is-laus) Augustus, King of 
Poland, born in Lithuania in 1732, was the son of Count 
Stanislas Poniatowski. He was in his youth a favour- 
ite of Catherine II. of Russia. Through the influence 
of his uncles the princes Czartoryski, assisted by Russia, 
he was elected to the throne of Poland in 1764. The 


See CHESTERFIELD, 


first partition of that country, which took place in 1772, | 


was in vain opposed by him; and he subsequently de- 
voted himself to internal improvements and promoted 
various reforms, the most important of which was the 
hew constitution of 1792. Overawed by the power of 
Russia, he afterwards joined the Confederation of Tar- 
gowicz, formed for the overthrow of the constitution, 
and which was followed by a second partition of Poland, 
in 1793. After the entire dismemberment of his country, 
in 1795, Stanislas abdicated the throne and retired to 
Saint Petersburg, where a pension was assigned him by 
the emperor Paul. Died in 1798. 

See Rucui&re, ‘ Histoire de |’ Anarchie de Pologne ;’? LELEWEL, 
“Régne du Roi Stanislas Auguste,” 1818; Cuonzko, ‘‘ La Pologne 
illustrée ;”’ Dre Frrranp, ‘‘ Histoire des trois Démembrements de 
la Pologne,”’ 3 vols., 1820; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” t 

Stanislas Leszczynski, (lésh-chin/skee,) written 
also Leszinski, King of Poland, born at Lemberg in 
1677, was ason of the grand treasurer of Poland. Having 
been sent in 1704, by the Diet of Warsaw, to Charles XII. 
of Sweden, to consult him on the election of a king to 
succeed: Augustus IT., he made so favourable an impres- 
sion upon Charles that he recommended him as a can- 
didate, and he was elected the following year. Being 
compelled to abdicate after the battle of Poltava, (Pul- 
towa,) in 1709, he was again called to the throne on the 
death of Augustus IT., in 1733 ; but he was finally forced 
to resign the crown in favour of Augustus III., whose 
claims were supported by Austria and Russia. He was 
afterwards invested with the duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, in 1737, retaining the title of King of Poland. He 
was distinguished for his talents and literary attain- 
ments, and published, in French, “The Works of the 
Benevolent Philosopher,” (1765.) His daughter Maria 
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became the wife of Louis XV. of France. Died in 
February, 1766. 

See A. Ausert, ‘‘ Vie de Stanislas Leszczynski,”? 1769; SEYLER, 
‘‘ Leben Stanislai I.,”? 1737; Bompart, ‘‘ Eloge du Roi Stanislas I,”’ 
1766; AnBE Maury, “ Eloge du feu Roi Stanislas,’’ 1766 ; PRoyart, 
“*Stanislas I,” 2 vols., 1784; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Stan’/ley, (ANTHONY D.,) an American mathema- 
tician, born in 1812. He was professor of mathematics 
at Yale College, and published a ‘Treatise on Spherical 
Trigonometry.” Died in 1853. 

Stan/ley, (Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN,) commonly 
known as DEAN STANLEY, son of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, noticed below, was born in Cheshire in 1815. He 
studied at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and subsequently 
graduated at Oxford. He published in 1844 “The 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D.,” 
which obtained wide popularity and has been trans- 
lated into several languages. He was appointed chap- 


” 


lain to Prince Albert, and in 1856 was elected regius " 


professor of ecclesiastical history at Oxford. Among 
his other works may be named “ Historical Memorials” 
of Canterbury,” etc., (1855,) ‘Sinai and Palestine in 

Connection with their History,” (1856,) “Lectures on 

the Eastern Church,” (1861,) ‘‘ Lectures on the History 

of the Jewish Church,” (1863,) and numerous Sermons, 

published at different times. He became a canon of 

Christ Church in 1858, and Dean of Westminster in 

1864. He has contributed to the “Quarterly Review” 

and “Edinburgh Review.” 

See ALtiBone, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Stanley, (Davin S.,) an American general, born in 
Wayne county, Ohio, in 1828, graduated at West Point 
in 1852. He was a captain of cavalry when the civil 
war began, served in several actions in Missouri, and 
was appointed a brigadier-general in September, 1861. 
He commanded a division of the army of General Rose- 
crans at the battle of Corinth, October 4, 1862, and dis- 
tinguished himself as commander of all the cavalry at 
the great battle of Stone River, which ended on the 2d 
of January, 1863. He was afterwards promoted to the 
rank of major-general of volunteers; About the 1st of 
August, 1864, he obtained command of the fourth corps 
in the army of Sherman, then near Atlanta. General 
Stanley and his corps were sent back to Chattanooga in 
October or November, with orders to report to General 
Thomas at Nashville. He took part in the-battle of 
Franklin, November 30, 1864. He obtained the rank of 
colonel in the United States army in 1866, 

Stanley, (EDWARD.) See DERBY, EARL OF. 

Stanley, (Rev. Epwarp,) D.D., an English divine 
and naturalist, born in London in 1779. He gradu* 
ated at Cambridge in 1805, was subsequently appointed 
rector of Alderley, and in 1837' Bishop of Norwich. He 
was the author of A Familiar History of Birds, their 
Nature, Habits, and Iistincts,” (2 vols., 1835,) and 
contributed a number of treatises on natural history to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Died in 1849. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for May, 1851. ; 

Stanley, (EpwArpD HeEnry,) Earl of Derby, formerly 
styled LorD STANLEY, an able English statesman, born 
at Knowsley in 1826, was the eldest son of the Earl of 
Derby. He was educated at Rugby and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated as first-class in 
classics in 1848. He entered Parliament in 1848, and 
became under-secretary of state for,foreign affairs in 1852. 
He gained distinction as a social reformer, and became 
one of the most liberal and popular members of the _ 
Conservative party. In February, 1858, he was appointed 
secretary of state for the colonies, and in May of that 
yéar became commissioner for the affairs of India. He 
resigned office in 1859. On the formation of a new min- 
istry by his father, in June, 1866, he was appointed sec- 
retary for foreign affairs. He presided at the European 
Conference which met at London and settled the dis- 
pute between France ‘and Prussia in May, 1867. Lord 
Stanley retired with his colleagues from office in Decem- 
ber, 1868, and became Earl of Derby on the death of his 
father, in 1869. 

Stanley, (EDWARD Joun,) Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
an English statesman of the Liberal party, was born in 
Cheshire in 1802. He was a relative of the Earl of ° 
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Derby. He entered Parliament about 1831, after which 
he became secretary of the treasury, (1835-41,) and 
under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, (1846-52.) In 
1848 he was raised to the peerage, as Baron Eddisbury. 
He inherited the title of Baron Stanley of Alderley at 
the death of his father, in 1850, and was a member of 
the cabinet, as’ postmaster-general, from 1859 to June, 
1866. Died in June, 1869. 

Stanley, (JouN,) an English musician and composer, 
born in 1713. He became blind at the age of two years, 
but, notwithstanding this misfortune, made such pro- 
gress in music, under the tuition of Dr. Greene, that 
he was appointed organist of Saint Andrew’s, Holborn, 
London, at the age of thirteen. He was appointed mas- 
ter of the king’s band in 1779. His compositions are 
chiefly voluntaries for the organ, songs, cantatas, etc. 
» Died in 1786. 

. Stanley, (THoMAS,) an eminent English scholar and 
writer, born at Cumberlow, in Herts, in 1625, was a son 
of Sir Thomas Stanley, a poet of some note. He was 
educated at Cambridge. His reputation is founded ona 
“ History of Philosophy, containing the Lives, Opinions, 
_ Actions, and Discourses of the Philosophers of every 
Sect,” (3 vols., 1655-60,) which was highly esteemed, 
and a good edition of Aischylus, (1663.) He also pub- 
lished ‘ Poems and Translations,” (1647.) Died in 1678. 

See Ecerton Brynces, ‘‘Memoir of Stanley,’ prefixed to an 
edition of Stanley’s Poems, 1814-15; Woop, ‘‘ Athénz Oxonienses.” 

Stanley, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, born in Lei- 
cestershire in 1647. He became Archdeacon of London 
in 1692, and Dean of Saint Asaph in 1706. Died in 1731. 

Stannina. See STARNINA. 

Stansel. See STANCEL. 

Stans/feld, (JAMEs,) an English lawyer and radical, 
born at Halifax in 1820. He was elected a member of 
Parliament for Halifax in 1859, was appointed a lord of 
the admiralty in April, 1863, and resigned in April, 1864. 
Fle was under-secretary of state from February to July, 
1366, and became third lord of the treasury in 1868, and 
financial secretary in October, 1869. 

Stan’ton, (EpwINn M.,) an American statesman and 
lawyer, born at Steubenville, Ohio, in 1815. He studied 
law, was admitted to the bar about 1836, and practised 
for some time at Steubenville with success. In 1847 or 
1848 he removed to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
became the leader of the bar. He was frequently em- 
ployed in the supreme court at Washington, of which 
city he became a resident about 1857. In 1858 he was 
engaged by the government to conduct an important 
case in relation to some land in California. He was 
appointed attorney-general of the United States in De- 
cember, 1860, and in the great crisis that ensued op- 
posed the designs of the disunionists with energy and 
efficiency. He retired from office on the 4th of March, 
1361, and was appointed secretary of war about the 12th 
of January, 1862. In this position, which he occupied 
through all the subsequent portion of the civil war, he 
displayed great administrative abilities and rendered 
important services to the cause of the Union. 
the death of President Lincoln, Mr. Stanton continued 
to conduct the department of war. In the controversy 
which arose about the reconstruction of the seceded 
States between President Johnson and Congress, he 
took no prominent part. During the years 1865 and 
1866 he did not appear as a decided partisan or oppo- 
nent of the policy of Johnson. To prevent the removal 
of Mr. Stanton and others, the Senate passed the Tenure- 
of-Office Bill. He was invited to resign by the Presi- 
dent, August 5, 1867, but he reftised to comply, assigning 
as his motive important public considerations. About 
the 12th of August, 1867, he was suspended by the 
President, who appointed General Grant secretary of 
war ad interim.. The President expected, with the co- 
operation of General Grant, to render his suspension 
permanent; but that general defeated his design by 
surrendering the office on the r4th of January, 1868, to 
Mr. Stanton, who had been reinstated by the Senate on 
the 13th. Great excitement was produced by the pub- 
lication, in February, 1868, of the letters exchanged on 
this subject between the President and General Grant. 
The public then learned that the general-in-chief recog- 
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nized Mr. Stanton as secretary of war, although he was 
directed by the President to disobey his orders. On the 
21st of February, General Lorenzo Thomas was appointed 
secretary of war ad interim, and attempted to get pos- 
session of the department of war, but was not successful. 
Mr. Stanton retired from the'office of secretary of war 
on the 26th of May, 1868, in consequence of the decision 
of the Senate that Johnson was not guilty of the crimes 
for which he had been impeached. In December, 1869, 
he was appointed an associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States. Died in December, 1869. 

Stanton, (Mrs. E1rizAnErH Capy,) distinguished 
as an advocate of “ Women’s Rights,” was born at 
Johnstown, Fulton county, New York, in 1816. Her 
father, Daniel Cady, was for many years an able and 
prominent lawyer, and afterwards judge, in Fulton 
county. In her early years she was accustomed to 
spend much time in her father’s office, and her attention 
was first drawn to the wrongs of women by hearing the 
complaints which they made to her father of the injus- 
tice of the laws towards their sex. She had been deeply 
mortified to notice how little regard was shown to girls 
compared with: boys, and she formed a resolution to 
prove herself not inferior in courage and ability to the 
more favoured half of the human family, to whom an 
unjust and arbitrary usage had given a monopoly of 
privilege and power. She studied mathematics, Latin, 
and Greek. In the last-named study she strove for and 
won, as her first prize, a Greek Testament. She after- 
wards, we are told, graduated at the academy in her 
native place at the head of her class. But, though boys 
who were far behind her in ability, or at least in appli- 
cation, could be sent to college, no such privilege existed 
for her. This excited her utmost indignation. In 1839 
she was married to Mr. Henry B. Stanton, then a popu- 
lar and eloquent anti-slavery lecturer, and soon after 
set out with him for Europe to attend the ‘“ World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention,” (held in London in 1840,) to 
which Mr. Stanton was a delegate. Many female dele- 
gates also left their homes in America to attend the 
convention; but they were not admitted, because they 
were women. In the number of these was Lucretia 
Mott, with whom Mrs, Stanton formed an intimate 
friendship. After her return to her native country, she 
resolved to devote the energies of her life to resisting, 
in all its forms, the time-honoured tyranny against her 
sex. In July, 1848, chiefly through Mrs. Stanton’s in- 
fluence, “the first ‘ Women’s Rights Convention,’ (known 
to history by that name,)” says Mr. Tilton, “was held 
at Seneca Falls, in New York.” Since that time no one 
has been. more active than she in promoting the move- 
ments in this cause which have recently attracted so 
much attention both in England and America. 

See article on Mrs, Elizabeth Cady ‘Stanton in the *‘ Eminent 
Women of the Age,”’ by THEODORE TILTON. 

Stanton, (HENRY B.,) an American lawyer, distin- 
guished as an opponent of slavery, was born jin New 
London county, Connecticut, in 1810. In 1839 he mar- 
ried, Miss Elizabeth Cady. (See preceding article.) He 
has published “Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” (1849,) and other works. 

Stan/y-hurst, (RICHARD,) an Irish poet, historian, 
and Roman Catholic priest, born in Dublin in 1545 or 
1546, was an uncle of Archbishop Usher. Died in 1618. 

Stanzioni, stén-ze-o’nee, (MassiImo,) a Neapolitan 
painter, sometimes called “the Guido of Naples,” was 
born in 1585. His works are principally frescos and 
portraits. Died in 1650. 

Stapel, sta’pel, (JoHN Bop#us,) a Dutch botanist 
and physician, born at Amsterdam in the seventeenth 
century. He studied at Leyden under Vorstius. His 
principal work is an edition of the botanical writings of 
‘Vheophrastus, which, however, he did not live to com- 
plete, dying in 1636. An edition of the ten books of 
Theophrastus, entitled “De Historia Plantarum,” was 
published in 1644. The genus Stapelia was named in 
his honour by Linnzeus. 

Stapfer, stap’fer, (JEAN,) a Swiss preacher and 
writer, born in 1719. He produced a metrical version 
of the Psalms, which was used in the churches of 
Berne; also several volumes of sermons. Died in 18cx. 
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Stapfer, (JEAN FREDERIC,) a theologian, born at 
Brugg in 1708, was a brother of the preceding. He 
preached at Diesbach, and published, besides other 
works, ‘“‘The Principles of True Religion,” (12 vols., 
1746-53.) Died in 17785. 

Stapfer, (PuiLtip ALBERT,) a Swiss Zittérateur, born 
at Berne in 1766. He published, besides other works, 
‘De Philosophia Socratis,” (1786,) and “De Republica 
Ethica,” (1797.) He was professor of philosophy and 
theology at Berne. Died in Paris in 184o. 

Stapleaux, sta@pld’, (MICHEL GHISLAIN,) a Belgian 
painter, born in Brussels in 1798, was a pupil of David. 
He gained the grand prize at Antwerp and Brussels in 
1822 and 1823. His works are mostly portraits and 
historical pictures. 

Sta’ple-don, (WALTER,) an English prelate, founded 
Exeter College, Oxford, and became Bishop of Exeter 
in 1307; died in 1326. 

Sta’ple-ton, (Sir RoBER?,) an English officer, of the 
royalist party, served with distinction in the army of 
Charles I. He published several dramas, and a trans- 
lation of Juvenal. Died in 1669. 

Stapleton, (THomas,) an English controversialist, 
born in Sussex in 1535, was a Roman Catholic priest. 
Died at Louvain in 1598. 

Starck or Stark, stark, (JOHANN AuGust?,) BARON, 
a German divine and scholar, born in Mecklenburg in 
1741. He became professor of Oriental languages at 
Konigsberg in 1769, and in 1781 chief court preacher at 
Darmstadt. He published several theological works. 
Died in 1816. 

Starhemberg or Stahremberg, sta’rem-béro’, 
(Ernst RUDIGER,) COUNT, an Austrian field-marshal, 
born in 1635, distinguished himself in the defence of 
Vienna against the Turks in 1683. For his services on 
that occasion he was made a marshal and a minister of 
state by the emperor Leopold, who also gave him a ring 
worth 100,000 thalers. Died in 1701. 

Starhemberg or Stahremberg, (GuIpDoO,) Count, 
an Austrian field-marshal, born in 1657, was a cousin of 
the preceding. He assisted in the defence of Vienna in 
1683, and served in the subsequent campaigns against 
the Turks. He afterwards took part in the war of the 
Spanish succession, and gained a signal victory over 
the French at Almenara in 1710. He became, in the 
absence of Prince Eugene, president of the imperial 
council of war at Vienna. Died in 1737. 

See AtrreD ARNeETH, ‘‘Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen G. 
Starhemberg,” 1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Stark, (Joun,) an American general of the Revolu- 
tion, born at Londonderry, New Hampshire, in 1728. 
He served with distinction in the war against the French 
in 1754, and subsequently fought at Bunker Hill, Tren- 
ton, and Princeton. In August, 1777, he gained a signal 
victory over the British at Bennington, for which he was 
made a_ brigadier-general and received the thanks of 
Congress. He joined the army of General Gates in 
September, 1777, served in Rhode Island in 1779, and 
in New Jersey in 1780. He had the command of the 
Northern department, with his head-quarters at Saratoga, 
in 1781. Died in 1822. 

See the ‘‘ Life of General Stark,’ by Epwarp EVERETT, in 
Sparks’s “American Biography,” vol. i. of second series ; ‘* Me- 
moirs, etc. of General John Stark,”’ by CALEB STARK, 1860. 

Stark, (WiLt1AM,) M.D., an English physician, born 
at Birmingham in 1740. He graduated at Leyden in 
1767, and after his return made a series of experiments 
on diet for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of dif- 
ferent kinds of food on the human body. He died in 
176a, in consequence of illness brought on by his experi- 
ments. He was the author of several medical works. 

Starke, star’keh, (GorrHELF WILHELM CurISs- 
TOPH,) a German theologian, born at Bernburg in 1762. 
He published a number of hymns, and other poems. 
Died in 1830. 

Starnina, star-nee/na, or Stannina, st4n-nee’n4, 
(GHERARDO,) a Florentine painter, born about 1350. 
He acquired a high reputation in art. Died about 1405. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters.”” 


Starowolski, sta-ro-Wol’skee, [Lat. SrARovoL!- 
sctus,| (StMoNn,) a Polish historian and biographer, born 
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in 1§85. He wrote numerous works on Polish history. 
Died in 1656. 

Stas’a-nor, [Gr. Sracévwp,| an officer of Alexander 
the Great, was born in Cyprus. He was Satrap of 
Drangiana during Alexander’s campaign in India, and 
in 321 B.C. became Governor of Bactriana and Sogdiana. 

Sta-si/nus | =7acivoc] or Cyprus, a Greek epic poet, 
who lived about 700 B.c., or earlier, He is supposed to 
have been the author of a poem entitled ‘“ Cypria,” 
(Kirpia,) which was one of the poems of the epic cycle 
relating to the Trojan war, and was ascribed to Homer 
by some ancient critics. 

Stassart, de, deh sta’sar’ or st4s/sart, (GoswIn Jo- 
SEPH AUGUSTIN,) BARON, a Belgian /ittévateuy and sen- 
ator, born at Mechlin in 1780. He became Governor of 
Brabant in 1834, and was a member of the senate from 
1831 to 1847. He wrote various works. Died in 1854. 

See “ Notice sur M. le Baron de Stassart,’”’ Brussels, 1852. 

Stassart, de, (JACQUES JOSEPH,) BARON, a Belgian 
judge and statesman, born at Charleroi in 1711, was a 
grandfather-of the preceding. Died in 1801. 

Staszyc, sta’shits, (XAVIER STANISLAS,) a Polish 
philanthropist and miscellaneous writer, born at Pila in 
1755. He studied at Leipsic and Gottingen, and after- 
wards visited Paris, where he made the acquaintance of 
D’Alembert and Buffon, whose ‘‘ Epochs of Nature” he 
translated into Polish. Among his principal works are 
his ‘Geography of the Carpathian Mountains,” ‘* The 
Political Balance of Europe,” and ‘ Statistics of Poland.” 
He died in 1806, leaving large bequests to various chari- 
table and educational institutions. 

Sta-ti’/ra, [Gr. Zrarewpa,| a Persian lady, celebrated 
for her beauty, was the wife of Darius. Codomannus. 
She was taken prisoner at the battle of Issus, 333 B.C., 
and treated with much courtesy by Alexander. She 
died about 331 B.C, 

Statius, (ACHILLES.) See Esrago. 

Statius, sta’she-us, [Fr. Srace, stass,] (PUBLIUS 
PAPINIUS,) a Roman poet, born at Naples about 60 A.D., 
was a son of an eminent grammarian of the same names. 
He wrote a heroic poem entitled “ Thebais,” (‘‘’Thebaid,” 
in 12 books,) “Sylvze,” a collection of poems on various 
subjects, and “ Achilleis,” an unfinished epic poem. His 
poems were received by his contemporaries with warm 
applause, to which. Juvenal refers in his Satire VII. 
Modern critics prefer his ‘Sylvz” to the ‘‘Thebaid,” 
which is deficient in creative energy. Died about 100 A.D, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sta/tor, [72 “he who stops or stays,”] a surname 
given to Jupiter by the Romans, because he stopped or 
stayed them when they were retreating from the Sabines, 
Romulus erected a temple to Jupiter Stator at Rome. 

Staudenmaier, stéw’den-mi’er, (FRANZ ANTON,) a 
German theologian and philosopher, born at Danzdorf, 
in Wiirtemberg, in 1800, was a Roman Catholic priest. 
He became professor of theology at Giessen about 1830. 
He published, besides other works, “The Spirit of 
Christianity,” (1835,) and a systematic treatise on the- 
ology, entitled ‘Die Christliche Dogmatik,” (4 vols., 
1844-52.) Died in 1856. 

Staudigel, stéw’de-gel, or Staudigl, (ULRICH,) a 
learned German monk, born at Landsberg in 1644. He 
wrote, besides other works, ‘Logica Practica,” (1686.) 
Died in 1720. 

Staudlin or Staeudlin, stoid-leen’, (KARL FRIED- 
RICH,) a German Protestant theologian, born at Stutt- 
gart in 1761, became professor at Gottingen in 1790. He 
published’ numerous works on religion, morals, and 
ecclesiastical history. Died in 1826. 

Staughton, staw’ton, (WILLIAM,) D.D., a Baptist 
divine and popular preacher, born in Warwickshire, 
England, in 1770. Having emigrated to America, he 
became in 1805 pastor of the First Baptist Church at 
Philadelphia, and in 1823 was appointed president of 
Columbian College, Washington. Died in 1829. 

Staun’ford or Stan/ford, (Sir WILLIAM,) an Eng- 
lish lawyer, born at Hadley in 1509. He became a judge 
of common pleas in 1554, and wrote “ Placita Corone.” 
Died in 1558. 

Staun/’toen, (Sir GzorGE LEONARD,) a distinguished 
diplomatist and writer, born at Cargin, in Ireland, in 
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1737. Having studied medicine at Montpellier, he re- 
sided for some years at Granada, in the West Indies, 
where he acquired the friendship of Lord Macartney, 
Governor of the island. He accompanied that noble- 
man, who had been appointed Governor of Madras, as 
his secretary, and while in India negotiated a treaty of 
peace with Tippoo Sultan, (1784,) and was employed in 
other important missions. In 1792 Lord Macartney and 
Sir George were sent on an embassy to the court of 
Peking. He published “An Authentic Account of an 
Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor 
of China,” which is still regarded as a standard work. 
Died in 1801. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir G. L. Staunton,” 1823, by 
G. T. Staunton; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for September, October, and 
November, 1797. 

Staunton, (Sir GEorceE THOoMAS,) son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Salisbury in 1781. In 1816 he 
accompanied Lord Amherst on his embassy to China, 
where he devoted himself to the study of the Chinese 
language. He published “ Miscellaneous Notices re- 
lating to China,” etc., (1822,) and translated the criminal 
code of China into English. Died in 1859. 

Staupitius. See SrauPirz. 

Staupitz, stow’pits, [Lat. Sraupi’/rr1us,] (JOHN,) cel- 
ebrated as the friend and patron of Luther, was vicar- 
general of the order of the Augustines in Germany. He 
was the author of Latin treatises “On the Love of 
God” and ‘On Christian Faith.” Died in 1524. 


See ArNnotp, “‘ Ketzer- Historie ;’? Gruper, ‘‘ Vita J. Staupitii,”’ 
1837; L. W. Grimm, “ Dissertatio de J. Staupitio,’’ 1837. 


Stavely, stav’le, (THomAS,) an English antiquary 
and lawyer, wrote a ‘¢ History of Churches in England,” 
(1712.) Died in 1683. 

Stay, sti, (BENEDETTO,) a Latin poet, born at Ra- 
gusa in 1714, was a priest. He wrote poems on natural 
philosophy, entitled ‘Modern Philosophy,” (‘ Philoso- 
phia recentior,” 3 vols., 1655-92,) and “* Philosophy in 
Verse,” (‘‘Philosophia Versibus tradita,” 1744.) Died 
in I8ot. 

Stayner. See STAINER. 

Steb’bing, (HENRy,) an English divine and theolo- 
gian, was engaged in the Bangorian controversy. Died 
in 1763. 

Stebbing, (HENRY,) an English clergyman, born 
about 1800. He published “ Lives of the Italian Poets,” 
(3 vols., 1831,) a ‘ History of the Christian Church,” (2 
vols., 1833-34,) a ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” (2 vols., 
1836,) and other works. He became rector of Saint 
Mary Somerset, in or near London, about 1857. 

Sted’man, (JOHN GABRIEL,) a Scottish officer, born 
In 1745, served in the Dutch army, and wrote a “ Nar- 
rative of an Expedition against the Revolted Negroes 
of Surinam.” Died in 1797. 

Steed’man, (JAMEs B.,) an American general, born 
in Union county, Pennsylvania, about 1820. He became 
a brigadier-general in the summer of 1862, served at 
the battle of Chickamauga, September, 1863, and com- 
manded a corps, or several detachments, at the battle 
of Nashville, December 15 and 16, 1864. 

Steele, (FREDERICK,) an American general, born at 
Delhi, New York, graduated at West Point in 1843. 
He commanded a division of the army which assaulted 
Vicksburg, May 22, 1863. He took Little Rock on the 
9th or roth of September, In March, 1864, he moved 
his army from Little Rock towards Shreveport, designing 
to co-operate with General Banks; but that design was 
frustrated. 

Steele, (Sir RicHaRD,) a popular essayist and dram- 
atist, was born in Dublin in 1671. He was educated 
at Merton College, and became in early life a friend of 
Addison. After he left college he was an ensign in the 
guards. He produced “ The Christian Hero” in 1701, 
and a comedy called ‘ The Funeral, or Grief ala Mode,” 
(1702.) His comedy of “The Tender Husband” was 
performed in 1703. In 1709 he began to publish, under 
the assumed name of “Isaac Bickerstaff,” “The Tatler,” 
a series of periodical essays, to which Addison was a 
frequent contributor. The “Tatler” was issued three 
times a week, with great success, until January, 1711. 
In politics Steele was a zealous Whig. Steele and Ad- 
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dison were associated as editors of the ‘ Spectator,” 
which was published daily from March 1, 1711, to De- 
cember 6, 1712. They afterwards produced another 
series of essays, under the title of “The Guardian,” 
(1713.) Steele was elected to Parliament in 1713, and 
expelled in 1713 or 1714 for writing ‘The Crisis,” a 
political pamphlet. He was appointed surveyor of the 
royal stables in 1715, and commissioner of forfeited 
estates in Scotland. In 1722 he produced a successful 
comedy called “The Conscious Lovers.” He involved 
himself in debt and trouble by his improvidence and 
expensive habits. “He was,” says Mrs. Barbauld, “a 
character vibrating between virtue and vice.” He was 
a sprightly and genial writer, rather negligent in style. 
Died in 1729. 

See H. R. Montcomery, ‘‘ Life of Sir Richard Steele,’ 1864; 
Macauray, ‘‘ Essays,’’ article ‘‘ Addison ;’? Drakes, “ Essays ;” 
Joun Forsver, “ Historical and Biographical Essays,” 1858 ; “* Bio- 
graphia Britannica ;”’ ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for April, 1855; “* Black- 
wood Magazine” for June, 1866; ALLIBoNE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Au- 
thors. 

Steell, (JoHN,) a Scottish sculptor, born at Aberdeen 
in 1804. Among his works are a marble statue of Sir 
Walter Scott, a bronze equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington at Edinburgh, and a marble statue of Lord 
Jeffrey. 

Steen, stan, (JAN,) an eminent Dutch painter, born 
at Leyden in 1636. He was a pupil of Brouwer, and 
subsequently of Van Goyen, whose daughter he married. 
Many of his master-pieces are tavern-scenes, which he 
represented with unrivalled fidelity, and with which his 
occupation as landlord made him familiar. He died 
in 1689, in extreme poverty, caused by his dissipated 
habits. 

See VAN WESTRHEENEN, “‘ Jan Steen,” 1856. 


Steen, van den, (CorRNELIS.) See LAPIDE. 

Steenbock, (MaGNus,) CouN?T. See STENBOCK. 

Steenstrup, stan’strup, (JOHANN JAPHET SMITH,) a 
Danish naturalist, born at Vang in 1813. He published 
several works. 

Steenwyk or Steenwijk, stan’wik, (HENDRIK,) 
THE ELDER, a celebrated Flemish painter, born at Steen- 
wyk in 1550. He was a pupil of De Vries. His inte- 
riors of Gothic churches are exceedingly admired for 
the perfect disposition of light and shade and the know- 
ledge of chiaroscuro which they display. Died in 1604. 

Steenwyk, (HENDRIK,) I'HE YOUNGER, a son of the 
preceding, was born about 1588. He was instructed in 
painting by his father, and, like him, excelled in archi- 
tectural views and interiors of churches and palaces. 
He was introduced by his friend Van Dyck to the court 
of England, where he was extensively patronized. His 
wife was also celebrated as a painter. Died after 1642. 

Steers, (GEORGE,) an American naval constructor, 
born in 1821. -He built the famous yacht America, the 
steam-packet Adriatic, and the United States steam- 
frigate Niagara. He died on Long Island in 1856. 

Stee’vens, (GrorGrE,) an English critic, bor at’ 
Stepney in 1736. He published in 1766 “Twenty of 
the Plays of Shakspeare, being the Whole Number 
printed in Quarto during his Lifetime,” etc. He was 
afterwards associated with Dr. Johnson in preparing an 
edition of Shakspeare, which came out in 1773. He 
was also a contributor to Nichols’s ‘ Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Hogarth” and the “ Biographia Dramatica.” 
Died in 1800- 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for January, 1780. 


Stefaneschi, stéf’A-nés’kee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) 
a Florentine historical painter, born in 1582; died in 
1659. 

Stefani, de, da stéf/4-nee or sta/fa-nee, (TOMMASO,) 
one of the earliest Neapolitan painters, was born about 
1230. None of his works have been preserved. 

Stefano, stéf/4-no, an Italian painter, surnamed FI0- 
RENTINO, born at Florence in 1301, was a grandson and 
pupil of Giotto. He is said to have been the first artist 
who attempted foreshortening, Died in 1350. 

Stefano, di, dee st@f’&-no, (TomMaso,) an Italian 
painter, surnamed Grorrino, born in 1324, is supposed 
to have been a son of the preceding. His style strongly 
resembles that of Giotto. Died in 1356. 
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Steffani, stef’f4-nee, (AGOsTINO,) a celebrated Italian 
composer, born at Castel-Franco about 1650. He was 
patronized by the Duke of Brunswick, father of George 
I. of England, who appointed him manager of the Opera 
in Hanover. He composed operas, madrigals, and duets. 
The last-named are esteemed master-pieces of their 
kind. Died in 1729, 


See Firs, “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens.”’ 


Steffens, stef’fens, (HEINRICH,) an eminent Norwe- 
gian writer and philosopher, born at Stavanger in 1773. 
He studied at the University of Copenhagen, and after- 
wards visited Jena, where he became an earnest advo- 
cate of the doctrines of Schelling, who intrusted him 
with the revision of his works on natural philosophy. 
While on a visit to Freiberg, he acquired the friend- 
ship of Werner, and wrote his ‘ Geognostic-Geological 
Essays,” which in 1819 he expanded into a ‘Manual 
of Oryctognosy,” (“ Handbuch der Oryktognosie.”) In 
1804 he was offered a professorship at Halle, where he 
soon after embraced the cause of the patriots in their 
resistance to French domination, and entered the Prus- 
sian army as a volunteer. On his return, in 1813, he 
became professor of physics and natural history at Bres- 
lau, and in 1831 filled the same chair at Berlin. Among 
his works not yet mentioned, we may name “ Elements 
of Philosophical Natural Science,” (1806,) “On False 
Theology and True Faith,” (1824,) “‘On the Secret So- 
cieties of the Universities,” (1835,) and ‘ Caricatures of 
the Holiest,” (“ Caricaturen des Heiligsten.”) He also 
published religious essays of a Pietistic character, one 
of which is entitled “ How I became again a Lutheran, 
and what Lutheranism is to me,” (1831.) Steffens like- 
wise wrote several novels of a high character, entitled 
“The Four Norwegians,” (“Die vier Norweger,” 6 
vols.,) “ The Families of Walseth and Leith,” (3 vols.,) 
and “Malcolm.” They contain fine delineations of Nor- 
wegian character and manners, and beautiful descriptive 
passages, and are imbued with deep religious feeling. 
Died in 1845. 

See his Memoirs, called ‘‘ What I have seen,” (or ‘‘ experienced,’’) 
(‘“Was ich erlebte,’’) 10 vols., 1840-44; H. Geuzer, ‘‘ Zur Erinne- 
rung an H. Steffens,’? 1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“Foreign Quarterly Review’? for April, 1843; ‘‘ North American 
Review” for October, 1843. 


Stefonio, sta-fo’ne-o, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian 
Jesuit and Latin poet, born in the Papal States in 1560. 
He was the author of tragedies, orations, and epistles. 
Died in 1620. 

Steibelt, sti/bélt, (DANIEL,) a celebrated German 
pianist and composer for the piano, was born at Berlin 
in 1756. He was patronized by Frederick the Great, 
and became imperial chapel-master at Saint Petersburg. 
Died in 1823. 

Steigentesch, sti’Zen-tésh’, (AuUGUST,) BARON, a 
(Yerman dramatist, born at Hildesheim in 1774; died 
in 1826. 

Stein, stin, (CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED DANIEL,) a Ger- 
man geographer, born at Leipsic in 1771, published a 
“Manual of Geography and Statistics,” (1809,) and 
other works of the kind. Died in 1830. 

Stein, (JOHANN ANDREAS,) a German organist and 
maker of musical instruments, born in the Palatinate in 
1728; died in 1792. 

Stein, (Lupwic,) a distinguished German jurist and 
writer, born in Sleswick in 1813. Having studied at 
Kiel and Jena, he visited Paris, where he became ac- 
" quainted with the doctrines of Fourier, and published a 
work entitled “The Socialism and Communism of 
France at the Present Time,” (1844.) In 1846 he be- 
came professor at Kiel, and the same year brought out, 
in conjunction with Warnkénig, a ‘“ History of French 
Jurisprudence.” He also wrote a ‘“ System of Political 
Science,” (1854.) 

Stein, von, fon stin, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH Kart,) 
Baron, a celebrated Prussian statesman, born at Nassau 
in October, 1757. He studied law at Gottingen, and 
entered the service of Prussia in 1778 as director of 
mines. In 1786 he visited England, the institutions of 
which he studied with much interest. Having been 
appointed president of the Westphalian Chambers at 
Wesel, Hamm, and Minden in 1796 or 1797, he dis- 
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played superior administrative talents. He was minister 
of commerce, customs, etc. at Berlin from 1804 to 187, 
and became prime minister after the peace of Tilsit, 
July, 1807. He resolved to ‘‘compensate the kingdom’s 
loss in extensive greatness by znztensive strength,” and 
reorganized the political system of Prussia on a more 
liberal basis. Serfdom and feudal privileges were abol- 
ished. These and other reforms constituted what was 
called “Stein’s system.” The enmity of Napoleon caused 
him to be removed from office in November, 1808, and 
exiled. He founded the Tugend-Bund, (“League of 
Virtue,”) a secret society to promote the liberation of 
Germany. In 1813 he was chief of the council for the 
administration of the German territories which had been 
reoccupied by the allies. He lost his influence in 1815, 
and retired from public life. Died in 1831. 

See Pertz, ‘Leben des Freiherrn von Stein,’’ 5 vols., 1855; 
“eben des Freiherrn von und zum Stein,’’ Leipsic, 2 vols., 1841; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 
September, 1845. 

Steinbach, von. See ERWIN VON STEINBACH. 

Steinbart, stin’bart, (GorrHELF SAMUEL,) a Ger- 
man theologian of the rationalistic school, born at Ziil- 
lichau in 1738; died in 1809. 

Steinbock. See STENBOCK. 

Steinbriick, stin’brifx, (EDUARD,) a German painter, 
born at Magdeburg in 1802. He worked at Dusseldorf 
from 1833 to 1846, and then removed to Berlin. 

Steinla, stin’]4, (Moritz MUrvrr,) a German en- 
graver, born at Steinla in 1791. His proper name was 
Miiller. He engraved Raphael’s “ Massacre of the In- 
nocents” and “‘ Madonna di San Sisto ;” also some works 
of Titian and Holbein. Died at Dresden in 1858. 

Steinle, stin’leh, ((OHANN Epuarp,) a German 
painter, born at Vienna in 1810. 

Steinmar, stin’mar, a German minnesinger, of a 
Tyrolese family, lived about 1250. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Steinmetz, von, fon stin’méts, (KARL FRTEDRICH,) 
a German general, born at Eisenach in 1796. He served 
as lieutenant in France in 1814, and entered Paris with 
the army of the allies. In 1866 he commanded an army 
corps which gained victories over the Austrians at Ska- 
litz and other places. The Prussian Chambers in the 
autumn of 1866 voted 1,500,000 thalers as a national 
recompense to six men, among whom was General von 
Steinmetz. He commanded the first army which in- 
vaded France in August, 1870, and contributed to the 
great victory near Metz in that month. He was re- 
moved from command about the 1st of September. 

Steinwehr, von, fon stin’war, (ADOLPH WILHELM 
AuGust,) BARON, a general, born in the duchy of Bruns- 
wick in 1822. He emigrated to the United States about 
1854, and became a brigadier-general of Union volun- 
teers in October, 1861. He commanded a division at 
Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. 

Stella. See JOHNSON, (ESTHER.) 

Stella, sta’la’, (ANroinr Bouzonnet—boo’z0’nd’,) a 
French painter, a nephew of Jacques, noticed below, was 
born at Lyons in 1637; died in 1682. 

Stella, (CLAUDINE BOUZONNET,) a French engraver, 
born at Lyons in 1636, was sister of the preceding. 
She died at Paris in 1697. 

Stella, sta/1#’, (FRANGoTIS,) a Flemish painter, born 
at Malines in 1563, was the father of Jacques, noticed 
below. Died at Lyons in 1605. 

Stella, (FRANCOIS,) a painter, born at Lyons about 
1602, was a son of the preceding. He worked in Paris, 
where he died in 1647. 

Stella, stel/l4, (GruLtIo CESARF,) a Latin poet, born 
at Rome in 1564. He was author of an unfinished poem 
on the discovery of Columbus, (15§85.) Died about 1624. 

Stella, (JAcQuES,) a French painter, born at Lyons 
in 1596. He resided many years in Florence, where he 
was patronized by the grand duke Cosimo II. After 
his return to Paris he was appointed painter to the king, 
and obtained the cross of Saint Michael, and other dis- 
tinctions. He was a friend of Poussin, whose style 
he imitated. Died in 1657. 


See Fruisren, “ Entretiens;?? Fontrrnay, ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Artistes ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
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Stellini, stél-lee’nee, (JAcoro or GIAcoPo,) a learned 
Italian ethical writer, born at Cividale di Friuli in 1699. 
He was professor of moral philosophy at Padua, and 
wrote several works. Died in 1770. 

See Caronetu, ‘‘ Vita del J. Stellini,’? 1784; P. Cossant, 
“Elogio di G. Stellini,” 1812 ; Fasront, “* Vitee Italorum doctrina 
excellentium.”’ 

Stelliola, stél-le-o/l4, (NIccoLO ANTONIO,) an Italian 
natural philosopher, born at Nola in 1547. He became 
professor of medicine in the University of Naples, and 
wrote, besides other works, “Il Telescopio,” (1627.) 
Died in 1623. 

Stelluti, st@l-loo’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian poet 
and naturalist, born at Fabriano in-1577, was a member 
of the Academy of Lincei. Among his works is “ I] 
Parnasso,” a canzone, (1631.) Died after 1651. 

Stenbock, stén’bok, or Steenbock, (MAGNus,) a 
Swedish commander under Charles XII., was born at 
Stockholm in 1664. He distinguished himself at the 
battle of Narva, and gained a signal victory over the 
Danes at Helsingborg in 1710. Being afterwards be- 
sieged in the fortress of Tonningen by the Russian, 
Danish, and Saxon army, he was forced to capitulate, 
and was made prisoner by the King of Denmark. He 
died in prison in 1717, leaving a narrative of his life. 

See Gerjer, ‘‘ History of Sweden ;” Gezetius, ‘‘ Biographiskt- 
Lexicon ;”” Loznsom, ‘‘ M. Stenbocks Lefverne,”’ 4 vols., 1757-65 ; 
Enserc, “‘ Areminne 6fver M. Stenbock,”’ 1817; OXENSTIERNA, 
““M. Stenbock och Villars Sammanstillde,”’ 1790. 

Stendahl or Stendhal. See BrYLE. 

Steno, sta/no, (MICHELE,) a Venetian ruler, born in 

't331. He was elected Doge of Venice in 1400. Verona, 

Padua, and other places were added to the state during 
his administration. Died in 1413. 

See Daru, ‘‘ Histoire de Venise.”’ 


Steno, sta’no, (NICHOLAS,) an eminent Danish anat- 
omist, born at Copenhagen in 1638. He studied three 
years in the University of Leyden, which he entered in 
1661, and afterwards pursued his researches in Paris. 
About 1662 he discovered and described the duct of the 
parotid gland, called Steno’s duct. He made other dis- 
coveries, and published several works, (in Latin,) among 
which are a “Treatise on the Muscles and Glands,” 
(1664,) and one ‘On the Anatomy of the Brain,” (1669.) 
He became a Catholic priest in 1675, after which he 
wrote works on theology. Haller called him ‘magnus 
inventor.” Died at Schwerin in 1687. 

See Mannt, “Vita del litteratissimo Stenone,’”’ 1775; FABRONI, 
“Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium;’? HALLER, ‘“ Bibliotheca 
anatomica;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Stén/tor, [Zrévtwp,] a Grecian warrior or herald, 
who served in the Trojan war, and whose voice, accord- 
ing to Homer, was as loud as the combined voices of 
fifty men. 

Stenzel, stént’sel, (Gustav ADOLF HARALD,) a Ger- 
man historian, born at Zerbst in 1792. He wrote, among 
other works, a “‘ History of Germany under the Frank- 
ish Emperors,” (1827.) Died in 1854. 

Stephani, sta’fa-nee, (HEINRICH,) a German educa- 
tional writer, born near Wiirzburg in 1761 ; died in 1850. 

Stephanie, sta’fa-nee, (CHRISTIAN GorrLoB,) a Ger- 
man actor and dramatist, born at Breslau in 1733; died 
in 1798. 

Stephanus, the Latin of STEPHEN and ETIENNE, 
which see. 

Steph’a-nus [Zrédavoc] A-the-ni-en/sis, a Greek 
physician, the time and place of whose birth are un- 
known. Among his extant works are a commentary on 
the ‘‘ Prognostics” of Hippocrates, and a commentary on 
one of the works of Galen. 

Steph’/anus By-zan-ti/nus, or Stephen of By- 
zantium, [Fr. ETlENNE DE Byzance, A’te-€n’ deh 
be’zénss’,| a Greek writer, supposed to have lived in the 
fifth century. He was the author of a geographical dic- 
tionary, entitled “ Ethnica,” of which only an abridgment 
is extant, and which is supposed to have been the first 
work of the kind ever written. 

Stephen, stee’ven, [Fr. Erimnne, 4’te-én’; It. SrE- 
FANO, sté@f’4-no,| the first Christian martyr, was one of 
the seven deacons of the Christian Church at Jerusalem. 
Being charged by the Jews with blasphemy, he was 
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stoned to death. The time of this event is variously 
estimated at from 35 to 37 A.D. 

See Acts vi., vii. 

Stephen [Lat. SrerH’anus] I. succeeded Lucius as 
Bishop of Rome in 253 a.D. He was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Cyprian on the baptism of heretics. He 
died in 257 A.D. 

Stephen IIL, chosen pope in 752 a.D., died three 
days after his election, and is not generally mentioned in 
the series of the popes. 

Stephen IIL, sometimes called Stephen II, (sce 
preceding article,) was elected pope in 752 A.D, Astol- 
phus, King of the Longobards, having threatened Rome, 
Stephen solicited the aid of Pepin, King of the Franks, 
who marched into Italy, defeated Astolphus, and com- 
pelled him to give up the district (Exarchate) of Ravenna, 
and other provinces previously conquered by him. In 
755 Astolphus, with a recruited army, again attacked 
Rome, but was finally driven back by Pepin, who con- 
ferred upon the Roman See Pentapolis and the Exarch- 
ate of Ravenna. Stephen died in 757, and was succeeded 
by Paul I. 

Stephen IV., a native of Sicily, became pope in 768 
A.D. During his pontificate the Longobards again took 
possession of portions of the Exarchate of Ravenna. 
He died in 772, and was succeeded by Adrian I. 

Stephen V. was elected pope in 816 A.D. His pon- 
tificate was marked by no important events, and he died 
within a year after his consecration. 

Stephen VI. succeeded Adrian ITI. as Pope of Rome 
in 885. In the quarrel between Guido, Duke of Spoleto, 
and Berengarius, Duke of Friuli, he espoused the cause 
of the former, whom he crowned King of Italy in 891. 

Stephen VII. succeeded Benedict VI. in 896. Ile 
annulled the acts and decrees of Formosus, one of his 
predecessors, and a political opponent, and caused his 
remains to be treated with dishonour. In 897 he was 
thrown into prison, and strangled by the friends of 
Formosus. 

Stephen VIII. succeeded Leo VI. in 928. He died 
in 930, and was followed by John XI., son of Marozia, 
Duchess of Tuscany. (See MAROZIA.) 

Stephen IX. was elected pope in 939, and died in 
942. He was succeeded by Martin III. 

Stephen X., brother of Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, 
was elected pope in 1057. Under his rule occurred the 
schism between the Greek and Roman Churches, and a 
long controversy was carried on concerning the celibacy 
of the clergy. Died in 1058. 

Stephen, Saint, King of Hungary, born at Gran 
about 979, was the son of a chief named Geysa. He 
was instructed in the Christian faith, and in 995 married 
the sister of the emperor Otho III. He was crowned 
in 1000 first King of Hungary, with the sanction of the 
pope. During his reign Christianity was firmly estab- 
lished in his country. Died in 1038. 

Stephen II. King of Hungary, was the son of Kolo- 
man, and ascended the throne in 1114. He carried on 
unsuccessful wars with Poland, Austria, and Russia, and 
in 1131 abdicated his throne in favour of a relative 
named Bela. He died in a monastery in the same year. 

Stephen III, son of the preceding, was crowned in 
1161, but he was soon forced to resign in favour of his 
uncle Ladislaus, whose claims were supported by the 
Emperor of Constantinople. 

Stephen IV. became King of Hungary on the death 
of Ladislaus, in 1161. His subjects, however, soon re- 
volted against him, and restored Stephen III. to the 
throne. Stephen IV. died in 1163, and his nephew, 
Stephen IIL, in 1173. 

Stephen V. succeeded his father Bela in 1270 as 
King of Hungary. He carried on war with the Bohe- 
mians and Bulgarians, and died in 1272. 

Stephen, stee’ven, [Lat. SrepH’/ANuS; Fr. ETIENNE, 
a’te-én’,] King of England, born in France in 1105, was 
a son of Stephen, Count of Blois. His mother, Adela, 
was a daughter of William the Conqueror. He ren- 
dered himself popular in England by his martial courage, 
and became a competitor for the crown at the death 
of Henry L, in 1135, although that king had designated 
his daughter Matilda as his successor. Stephen was 
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recognized as king by a large portion of the people, and 
a civil war began in 1139. In 1153 Prince Henry, a son 
of Matilda, came from Normandy with an army. The 
contest was decided by an agreement that Stephen 
should retain the throne until his death, and that Henry 
should succeed him. Died in 1154. 

See Hume, “‘ History of England,’ chap. vil. 

Stephen, Kine or PoLtanp. See BATHORT. 

Stephen of Muret, [Fr. Errenne DE Murer, 
a’te-€n’ deh mii’ra’,} Saint, a French monk, born in 
Auvergne in 1048. He founded a monastery at Muret. 
Died in 1124. 

Stephen of Tournay. See ETIENNE DE TOURNAY. 

te’phen, (Sir GEoRGE,) brother of Sir James, no- 
ticed below, was born about 1794. He published “ The 
Jesuit at Cambridge,” “Adventures of an Attorney,” 
and several other works. 

Stephen, (JAMES,) an English lawyer and philan- 
thropist, born in Dorsetshire. He was an earnest advo- 
cate of African emancipation, and he is said to have 
planned the system of the continental blockade during 
the French war. He published a treatise entitled “* War 
in Disguise, or the Frauds of Neutral Flags.” He be- 
came a member of Parliament for Tralee, and for many 
years held the post of a master in chancery. Died in 
1832. 

Stephen, (Sir James,) K.C.B., an English writer and 
statesman, born in London about 1790. He studied at 
Cambridge, and rose through various offices to be per- 
manent under-secretary to the colonial department, which 
post he filled with eminent ability. He was appointedy 
In 1849 regius professor of modern history at Cambridge. 
He published “Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
originally published in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” “ Lec- 
tures on the History of France,” (1851,) and other works, 
which enjoy a high reputation. Died in 1859. 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for November, 1859. 

Stephen, sta’pen, (JOHN,) a Danish professor of his- 
tory, born at Copenhagen in 1599; died in 1650. 

Stephens, (celebrated printers.) See ErleENNE. 

Stephens, stee’venz, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish writer, 
born at Elgin in 1757, published “Memoirs of Horne 
Tooke,” and other works. Died in 1821. 

Stephens, stee’vens, (ALEXANDER H.,) an American 
statesman, born in Taliaferro county, Georgia, in 1812. 
He was elected to Congress by the Whig party in 1343, 
and continued in office till 1859. He was one of the 
first advocates of the annexation of Texas, and was 
active in promoting the passage of the Kansas and 
Nebraska Act of 1854. He subsequently joined the 
Democratic party, and supported the measures of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. He opposed the secession of Georgia 
in 1860, but, having subsequently joined the secession- 
ists, was elected in 1861 Vice-President of the Confede- 
rate States. He published “A Constitutional View of 
the War between the States,” (1870.) 

Stephens, (Mrs. ANN Soputa W.,) a popular Ameri- 
can novelist, born at Derby, Connecticut, in 1813. She 
has published “ The Heiress of Greenhurst,” “ The Old 
Homestead,” “Fashion and Famine,” (1854,) and con- 
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tributed numerous tales to “Graham’s Magazine” and 
other periodicals. 

Stephens, (HENRY,) a Scottish writer on agriculture, 
born in Bengal in 1795, was educated at Edinburgh. 
He published “The Book of the Farm,” (3 vols., 1844,) 
and other works. 

See “London Quarterly Review” for April, 1849; ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for May, 1851. 

Stephens, stee’vens, (/AMES FRANCTIS,) an English 
entomologist, born in Sussex in 1792. He was the 
author of “The Systematic Catalogue of British Insects,” 
“A Manual of the British Coleoptera,” and “ Illustra- 
tions of British Entomology,” (10 vols.) The last-named 
is regarded as one of the most valuable works of the 
kind. He was president of the Entomological Society, 
and a Fellow of the Linnzean Society. Died in 1852. 

Stephens, (JEREMY,) an English theologian, born in 
Shropshire in 1592. He became rector of Wotton, and 

ublished several works. Died in 1665. 

Stephens, (JoHN Lioyp,) an American traveller, 

born at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, in 1805. He published 
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in 1837 “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrzea, 
and the Holy Land,” which was followed in 1838 by 
“Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia,” etc. Being ap- 
pointed in 1839 ambassador to Central America, he 
brought out, after his return, ‘Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan,” (1841,) and 
“Incidents of Travel in Yucatan,” (1843,) illustrated by 
Catherwood. These works obtained great popularity 
both in this country and in Europe, and the two last- 
named are esteemed among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to American antiquities. Mr. Stephens was elected 
president of the Panama Railroad Company about 1850. 
Died in 1852. 

See AttiBong, “Dictionary of Authors;’’ ‘London Quarterly 
Review” for December, 1841; ‘f Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1842; 
“North American Review’’ for October, 1841, and July, 1843. 

Stephens, (Roperr,) an English antiquary, entered 
a college at Oxford in 1681, and was appointed royal 
historiographer. He published the “ Letters” of Lord 
Bacon. Died in 1732. 

Stephenson, stee’ven-son, (GEORGE,) an eminent 
English engineer, and inventor of the locomotive engine, 
was born at Wylam, in Northumberland, June 9, 178. 
His father was a fireman of a colliery, and was unable 
to give his children an education at school. At the age 
of fourteen, George became an assistant fireman in the 
colliery. He learned to read and write at a night-school. 
Having been promoted to the office of brakesman, he 
married Fanny Henderson about 1802. He exercised 
his mechanical skill in mending: clocks, studied me- 
chanics, and acquired a knowledge of steam-engines. 
In 1812 he became chief engineer of Killingworth Col- 
lery. His first locomotive engine was completed in 
July, 1814, and drew eight loaded cars four miles an 
hour. He made another, with important improvements, 
and applied the steam blast-pipe, in 1815, and soon after 
that date improved the construction of the railway. In 
1822 he was employed to construct a railway from Stock- 
ton to Darlington, which was opened in 1825 and was 
the first railway made for public use. About 1824 Mr. 
Stephenson and Edward Pease, of Darlington, established 
a manufactory of locomotives at Newcastle. He was 
chief engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
finished in 1830, not without violent opposition from 
land-owners and others. A prize of five hundred pounds, 
offered by the directors of this railway for the best loco- 
motive, was awarded to the ‘ Rocket,” made by George 
Stephenson and his son Robert, (1830.) This engine is 
said to have run at the rate of thirty miles an hour, to 
the great amazement of the public. He was employed 
as engineer of the Grand Junction Railway, of that which 
connects London with Birmingham, and of others. His 
latter years were spent in the superintendence of exten- 
sive coal-mines which he owned. Died at Tapton in 
August, 1848. 

“ By patient industry,” says Smiles, “and laborious 
contrivance, he was enabled to do for the locomotive 
what James Watt had done for the condensing engine. 
He found it clumsy and inefficient; and he made it 
powerful, efficient, and useful.” ‘“‘ Men in the best ranks 
of life have said of him that he was one of Nature’s 
gentlemen.” : 

See Smits, ‘‘ Life of George Stephenson,” 1859; ‘‘ London 
Quarterly Review” for October, 1857. 

Stephenson, (RoBERT,) a distinguished engineer, a 
son of the preceding, was born at Willington in October, 
1803. He studied for one session at the University of 
Edinburgh, (1820-21,) after which he assisted his father 
in the construction of the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way, and in the manufacture of locomotives. In 1824 
he was employed in South America as inspector of gold- 
and silver-mines. He returned to England in 1827, and 
became associated with his father in the fabrication of 
locomotives. He was engineer of the Leicester and 
Swannington Railway, and of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway which was opened in 1838. He acquired 
a high reputation as a railway engineer, and was em- 
ployed as such in various foreign countries. Among his 
greatest works are the viaduct over the Tweed at Ber- 
wick, the high level bridge. at Newcastle, the Britannia 
tubular bridge over Menai Straits, (1850,) the Victoria 
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tubular bridge at Montreal, finished about 1860, anda 
railway connecting Cairo with Alexandria, in Egypt. He 
was elected a member of Parliament for Whitby in 1847. 
Died in October, 1859. 

See Smrres, ‘‘ Lives of the Engineers;” J. C. JEAFFRESON, 
“Life of Robert Stephenson,” 1864; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’? for 
December, 1859. 

Step’ney, (GroRGE,) an English diplomatist and 
poet, born at Westminster in 1663. He was employed 
in embassies to Germany, Poland, and the States-Gene- 
ral, (Netherlands.) He was the author of several origi- 
nal poems, and assisted Dryden in his translation of 
Juvenal. ‘He is,” says Johnson, ‘a very licentious 
translator, and does not recompense the neglect of his 
author by beauties of his own.” Died in 1707. 

Sterbeeck, van, van stér’bak, (FRANCIS,) a Flemish 
botanist and priest, born at Antwerp in 1631. He pub- 
lished “Theatrum Fungorum.” Died in 1693. 

Ster/ling, (EDWARD,) a journalist, born at Waterford, 
in Ireland, in 1773. He was acaptain in the army in his 
early life. Hé began about 1812 to write for the London 
“Times,” of which he became editor. He wrote many 
political editorials for that journal, and supported the 
Reform bill of 1832. Died in 1847. 

Ster’ling, (JoHN,) a British poet and miscellaneous 
writer, a son of the preceding, was born in the island of 
Bute in 1806. He finished his studies at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he acquired the friendship of Mr. 
(afterwards Archdeacon) Hare, Monckton Milnes, and 
other distinguished men. Having taken holy orders, 
he became curate of Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, in 1834. 
He was the author of “Arthur Coningsby,” a novel, 
(1833,) ‘‘ The Election ; a Poem, in Seven Books,” (1841,) 
“ Strafford,” a tragedy, (1843,) and “ Essays and Tales.” 
He numbered among his friends Coleridge and Thomas 
Carlyle, and his Life has been written by the latter. 
Died in 1844. 

See T. Cartyte, “‘ Life of John Sterling,”’ 1851 ; ‘‘ Brief Biogra- 
phies,” by Samuet Smives; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for February, 
1848 ; “‘ British Quarterly Review” for August, 1848. 

Stern, (DANIEL.) See AGOULT, D’. 

Stern, (MARIE DE FLAVIGNY.) See AGOULT, D’. 

Sternberg, stérn’bérc, (ALEXANDER,) BARON, a 
celebrated novelist, born in Esthonia, in Russia, in 1806, 
studied at Dorpat, and in 1830 settied in Germany. 
Among his most popular works, which are written in 
German, we may name “The Missionary,” .‘‘ Diana,” 
and “Saint Sylvan.” 

See the “‘ Foreign Quarterly Review”’ for January, 1837. 


Sternberg, (KAsPpAR MartA,) Count, a German 
naturalist, and president of the Bohemian National 
Museum, born in 1761; died in 1838. 

Sterne, stern, (LAURENCE,) a celebrated humorist, 
born at Clonmel, Ireland, in 1713, was a great-grandson 
of Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York. His father 
was a lieutenant in the army. He was educated at 
Cambridge, which he entered in 1733, took holy orders, 
and became vicar of Sutton about 1738. He was marrried 
in 1741. Through the influence of an uncle, he obtained 
a prebend in York Cathedral. He remained nearly 
twenty years at Sutton, and acquired a sudden celebrity 
by the publication of two volumes of “Tristram Shandy,” 
(1759,) a humorous story, which had a great success. In 
1760 he published two volumes of sermons, and was 
appointed curate of Coxwold, Yorkshire. The poet 
Gray praises his sermons, as showing ‘a strong imagi- 
nation and a sensible heart,” but adds, “you see him 
[the preacher] often tottering on the verge of laughter, 
and ready to throw his periwig in the face of his audi- 
ence.” (See Gray’s ‘‘Letters.”) Sterne’s promotion in 
the Church was hindered by his dissipated or irregular 
habits. He visited Paris and other parts of France in 
1762-63, and published the ninth volume of ‘Tristram 
Shandy” in 1767. Having made another tour in France 
and Italy, he produced in 1768 his “Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” which enjoyed a great popularity. He died in 
London in 1768, leaving one child, a daughter. 

Sterne is considered one of the most humorous and 
original writers in the language. ‘‘ His wit,” says Haz- 
litt, “is poignant, though artificial; and his characters 
(shough the groundwork of some of them had been laid 


before) have yet invaluable original differences ; and the 
spirit of the execution, the master-strokes constantly 
thrown into them, are not to be surpassed.” (“Lectures 
on the English Comic Writers.”’) 

See Mepatte, ‘‘ Letters of Laurence Sterne, to which are pre- 
fixed Memoirs of his Life, written by himself,” 3 vols., 1775; SIR 
WALTER Scott, “Memoirs of Eminent Novelists ;’? THACKERAY, 
“ Lectures on the English Humourists ;’? Percy FirzGEracp, ‘ Life 
of Laurence Sterne,’’ 2 vols., 1864; JOHN Ferrriar, ‘Illustrations 
of Laurence Sterne, with other Essays,’’ 1798; ALLIRonE, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Authors ;”? ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for April, 1854; 
“British Quarterly Review” for July, 1864. 

Sterne, (RICHARD,) an English prelate, born in Not- 
tinghamshire in 1596, rose to be Archbishop of York in 
the reign of Charles II. He assisted in revising the 
Book of Common Prayer. Died in 1683. 

Stern’hold, (THOMAs,) an English writer, born in 
Hampshire, was groom of the robes to Henry VIII. 
and his successor Edward VI. He is chiefly known 
from his English version of the Psalms, of which he 
translated fifty-one. The principal part of the remainder 
were translated by John Hopkins, the whole being pub- 
lished in 1562, and annexed to the Book of Common 
Prayer, under the title of “ The Whole Booke of Psalmes, 
collected into English Metre, by T. Sternhold, J. Hop- 
kins, and others,” ete. Died in 1549. 

Stésichore. See STEsICHORUS. 

Ste-sich’o-rus, [Gr. Lryoiyopoc; Fr. STESICHORE, 
sta’ze’kor’; It. Srrsicoro, sta-se-ko’ro,| a celebrated 
Greek poet, born, at Himera, in Sicily, is supposed to 
have flourished about 600 B.c. He is styled the inventor 
of choral songs, and his original name of Tisias was 
changed to Stesichorus on account of his directing the 
choruses at religious festivals. His works, of which only 
fragments remain, were composed in the language of the 
epic poets, with a mixture of Doricisms, and combine 
the material of the epic poem with the lyric form. They 
are warmly eulogized by Cicero, Quintilian, and other 
eminent writers of antiquity. He died about 555 B.c., 
aged about 85. 

See Kerns, ‘‘ De Stesichori Vita,” 1825; Fasrictus, ‘ Biblio- 
theca Greca;’? F. p—E Beaumont, ‘Memoria sopra Xanto, Aris- 
tossene e Stesicoro,”’ 1835: K. O. Murer, “ History of the Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Steuart. See Srewart, (Sir JAMES.) 

Steuben, stu’ben, [Ger. pron. stoi’ben,] (FREDERICK 
WILLIAM AvuGustTus,) BARON, a celebrated general 
of the American Revolution, was born at Magdeburg, 
Prussia, in 1730. e served with distinction in the 
Seven Years’ war, and rose to be adjutant-general in 
the king’s staff in 1762. In 1777 he offered his services 
to General Washington as a volunteer in the American 
army. He was appointed major-general in 1778, and 
subsequently took an active part in the battle of Mon- 
mouth and the siege of Yorktown. A life-annuity of 
#2500 was voted him by Congress in 1790, and he also 
received 16,000 acres of land in Oneida county, New 
York, where he died in 1794. His life, written by 
Francis Bowen, is included in Sparks’s ‘ American 
Biography.” 

See the ‘‘ North American Review” for October, 1864. 

Steuben, von, fon stoi/ben, (KARL WILHELM AU- 
GusT,) BARON, a German historical painter, born near 
Mannheim about 1790, worked in Paris and in Russia, 
where he was patronized by the emperor Nicholas. 
Among his works are ‘‘ Napoleon’s Return from Elba,” 
and “Esmeralda and Quasimodo.” Died in Paris in 1856. 

Steuco, sté-o0’ko, | Lat. Sreu’cHUS,]| (AGOSTINO,) an 
Italian scholar, born at Gubbio in 1496. He succeeded 
Aleandro as prefect of the Vatican Libraryin 1542. He 
wrote several theological works. Died in 1549. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Ste’vens, (ABEL,) an American Methodist divine, 
born at Philadelphia in 1815. He has edited succes- 
sively several religious journals, and published, among 
other works, “Memorials of the Introduction of Meth- 
odism into New England,” and ‘History of the Re- 
ligious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism,” (1859.) : 

Ste’vens, (ALEXANDER,) an English architect, con- 
structed the bridge over the Liffey at Dublin, and other 
important works. Died in 1796. 
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Ste’vens, [Belgian pron. sta/vens,] (ALFRED,) a Bel- 
gian painter, born at Brussels about 1822. He gained 
a medal of the first class in 1851. 

Stevens, (EDWARD,) an American general, born in 
Virginia. He was commended by General Washington 
for his conduct at the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, September—October, 1777. Died in 1820. 

Stevens, (GEORGE ALEXANDER,) an English actor 
and dramatic writer, born in London, was the author of 
a novel entitled “Tom Fool,” and other works of a 
comic and satirical character. Among these may be 
named a “Lecture on Heads,” ‘Distress upon Dis- 
tress,” a burlesque tragedy, and “ The Adventures of a 
Speculist.” He also wrote a number of popular songs. 
Died in 1784. 

Stevens, (Isaac INGALIS,) an American general, 
born in or near Andover, Massachusetts, in 1818, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1839, at the head of his class. 
He was appointed Governor of Washington Territory 
in 1853, and resigned in 1857. In September, 1861, he 
became a brigadier-general of Union volunteers. He 
served in the army which captured Port Royal, South 
Carolina, in November, 1861, was raised to the rank of 
major-general in the ensuing summer, and was killed 
at the battle of Chantilly, September 1, 1862. 

See ‘Tenney, “f Military and Naval History of the Rebellion,” 
D. 734 

Stevens, (JoHN,) an American mechanician, born 

“at New York in 1749, was the inventor of a steamboat, 

which he exhibited in 1804. He also wrote a pamphlet 
giving plans for a railway and steam-carriages. Died 
in 1838. 

His son, ROBERT LIVINGSTON STEVENS, born in 
1758, also distinguished himself as an inventor, and 
made numerous improvements in steamboats. Died 
in 1856. 

Stevens, (JOsEPH,) a Belgian painter, a brother of 
Alfred, noticed above, was born at Brussels about 18109. 
He has resided alternately in Brussels and Paris. He 
excels in the painting of animals, especially dogs. 

Stevens, (RICHARD JAMES SAMUEL,) an English 
composer, born in London about 1750, published nu- 
merous songs and glees, which are ranked among the 
master-pieces of their kind. Died in 1837. 

Stevens, (THADDEuS,) an eminent American legis- 
lator, distinguished as an opponent of slavery, was born 
in Caledonia county, Vermont, on the 4th of April, 
1793. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1814, 
removed to Pennsylvania, and studied law. He was 
elected to the legislature of Pennsylvania in 1833, and 
re-elected four times between that date and 1841. In 
April, 1835, he made a powerful speech for common 
schools, and secured the triumph of a system to which 
the majority of the legislature had been hostile. In 
1836 he was a member of the Convention which revised 
the Constitution of the State. He settled at Lancaster 
about 1342, and was elected a member of Congress by 
the voters of the ninth district in 1848. He acted with 
the Whig party while that party survived, and was re- 
elected to Congress in 1850. About 1855 he joined the 
Republican party, which was at first called in Pennsyl- 
vania the People’s party. Ie represented the ninth dis- 
trict, ze. Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in Congress 
from 1858 to 1868, He was chairman of the committee 
of ways and means in the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
1861-63, and in several subsequent terms. In Decem- 
ber, 1861, he offered a resolution that all slaves who 
shall leave their masters or aid in quelling the rebellion 
shall be declared free. After the end of the civil war 
he became the most prominent and influential member of 
the House of Representatives, and a strenuous opponent 
of President Johnson’s policy. He advocated the exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage to the freedmen, and other 
measures of the Radical party. Mr. Stevens and Sena- 
tor Sherman were the authors of the bill for the recon- 
struction of the seceded States which was passed by 
Congress in the session of 1866-67 and became a law 
notwithstanding the veto of the President. By this act, 
ten of the Southern States were divided into five mili- 
tary districts, and each district was subjected to the 
authority of a military commander until the people of 


those districts should adopt new Constitutions conceding 
impartial suffrage. Mr. Stevens, who was chairman of 
the joint committee on reconstruction, reported in Feb- 
ruary, 1867, the original bill, which Senator Sherman 
modified by an important amendment. He advocated 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson in a speech on the 
24th of February, 1868, and was a member of the com- 
mittee of seven then appointed to prepare and report 
articles of impeachment. He was also one of the seven 
members elected March 2, 1868, as managers to conduct 
the impeachment of President Johnson. He was never 
married. Died at Washington in August, 1868. 

“Te was one of the few who are not afraid to grasp 
first principles and lay hold of great truths, or to push 
them to their remotest logical result.” (New York 
“Times” for August 13, 1868.) 

Stevens, (WILLIAM,) an English writer on religion, 
born in London in 1732, was a cousin of George Horne, 
Bishop of Norwich. He wrote an “Essay on the Nature 
and Constitution of the Christian Church,” and other 
works. Died in 1807. ; 

Stevens, (WrLL1AM BARSHAW,) an English divine, 
born at Abingdon about 1755. He was the author of 
“ Retirement,” a poem, and of a collection of sermons, 
Died in 1800. 

Ste’ven-son, (ANDREW,) an American statesman, 
born in Culpepper county, Virginia, in 1784. He studied 
law, became eminent as a pleader, and represented a 
district of Virginia in Congress from 1821 to 1834. 
During this period he was thrice elected Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, in 1827, 1829, and 1831. 
He was minister to England from 1836 to 1841. He 
acted with the Democratic party. Died in 1857. 

Ste’ven-son, (Sir JOHN ANDREW,) an Irish composer, 
born in Dublin in 1761. He produced numerous duets, 
songs, and anthems, and an oratorio, entitled “The 
Thanksgiving.” Died in 1833. 

Ste’ven-son, (JoHN HALL,) an English satiric poet, 
born in Yorkshire in 1718, was a friend of Laurence 
Sterne, who has described him in his “ Tristram Shandy” 
under the name of ‘“Eugenius.” He published ‘ Lyric 
Epistles,” “Fables for Grown Gentlemen,” and other 
works. Died in 1785. 

Ste’ven-son,(RoBERT,)an eminent Scottish engineer, 
born at Glasgow in 1772. About 1796 he became en- 
gineer to the Northern Light-House Commissioners. He 
began in 1807 the construction of the Bell Rock Light- 
House, off Arbroath, in Forfarshire, which was completed 
in 1811. He built upwards of twenty light-houses, and 
was employed in various other important works in Scot- 
land and England. To him is ascribed the suggestion 
of malleable iron instead of the cast-iron rails hitherto 
used. Died in 1850. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Stevenson, (THomAs G.,) an American general, born 
about 1836, was a son of the Hon. J. Thomas Stevenson, 
of Boston. He was appointed a brigadier-general about 
the end of 1862. He commanded a division when he 
was killed, near Spottsylvania, May 10, 1864. 

See Tenney, “ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion,” 
p. 778. 

Stevenson, (WILLIAM,) an English writer, born 
about 1772, held a situation in the Treasury. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “ Historical Sketch of the Pro- 
gress of Discovery, Navigation, and Commerce.” Died 
in 1829. 

Stevenson, (WILLIAM,) an English antiquary, born 
in Nottinghamshire, was proprietor of the ‘“ Norfolk 
Chronicle” for thirty-five years. Died in 1821. 

Stév/in [Fr. pron. sta’van’] or Stevinus, sta-vee’- 
ntis, (SIMON,) an able Flemish engineer and mathema- 
tician, born at Bruges about 1550. He was employed as 
civil engineer and inspector of dykes by the government 
of Holland. He made important improvements in 
arithmetic, algebra, and mechanics. Among his works 
are a “ Treatise on Arithmetic,” (1585,) a “ Treatise on 
Statics and Hydrostatics,” (1586,) and a “Treatise on 
Navigation,” (1599.) Died about 1620. 

See GorTuats, ‘* Notice historique sur Ja Vie de S. Stevin,’’ 1842 ; 


Tales “Simon Stevin,” 1845; STEICHEN, “Mémoire sur la 
ie de Stevin,” 1846; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 
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Stevinus. See STEVIN. 

Stew’art, (CHARLES,) a distinguished American 
naval officer, born in Philadelphia in 1778. He served 
as lieutenant in the operations against Tripoli in 1804, 
and obtained the rank of captain in 1806. In 1812 the 
government of the United States adopted the over- 
cautious policy of withdrawing all their vessels of war 
from the ocean, but Captain Stewart and W. Bainbridge 
induced them to abandon that policy. The former, 
in the summer of 1813, took command of the frigate 
Constitution, which carried fifty-two guns. He cap- 
tured in February, 1815, the British ship Cyane and 
the sloop Levant, for which service he received a gold 
medal from Congress. He afterwards rendered impor- 
tant services in the organization of the navy, and during 
the civil war was raised to the rank of rear-admiral. 
Died in 1869. 

Stewart, (CHARLES WILLIAM.) See LONDONDERRY. 

Stewart, (DUGALD,) an eminent Scottish professor 
of moral philosophy, was born in Edinburgh on the 22d 
of November, 1753. He was a son of Matthew, noticed 
below, was educated at the High School of Edinburgh, 
and attended the lectures of Reid at Glasgow. In 1772 
he wrote an “Essay on Dreaming,” and became an as- 
sistant or substitute of his father in the chair of mathe- 
matics. He was appointed joint professor of mathematics 
at Edinburgh in 1775, and succeeded Dr. Ferguson as 
professor of moral philosophy in the same university in 
1785. He acquired a high reputation as a didactic orator, 
and his lectures were attended by many students from 
England, and even from the continent. He promoted 
the triumph of liberal opinions in politics by his influ- 
ence over such men as Lord Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, 
and Lord John Russell, who were his pupils. In 1792 
he published the first volume of his ‘ Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind,” which, being written 
in an elegant and attractive style, enjoyed a great popu- 
larity. The second volume appeared in 1814, and the 
third in 1827. He produced ‘Outlines of Moral Phi- 
losophy” in 1793, a “Life of Dr. Robertson” in 1796, 
and a “Life of Dr. Reid” in 1802. On account of his 
feeble health, he resigned the active duties of his pro- 
fessorship in 1810. Among his chief works are a “ Phi- 
losophical Essay,” (1 vol., 1810,) and his preliminary 
dissertation to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” entitled 
a “General View of the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Science since the Revival of Let- 
ters,” which is highly esteemed. He married Helen 
Bannatyne about 1783, and after her death a Miss Crans- 
toun. Died at Edinburgh in June, 1828. 

Referring to Stewart as a lecturer, Sir Walter Scott 
says, his “striking and impressive eloquence riveted the 
attention even of the most volatile student.” ‘ Perhaps 
few men ever lived,” says Mackintosh, ‘“‘who poured 
into the breasts of youth a more fervid and yet reason- 
able love of liberty, of truth, and of virtue. How many 
are still alive in different countries, and in every rank 
to which education reaches, who, if they accurately 
examined their own minds and lives, would not ascribe 
much of whatever goodness and happiness they possess 
to the early impressions of his gentle and persuasive 
eloquence! . . . Without derogation from his writings, 
it may be said that his disciples were among his best 
works.” Respecting his style, the same able writer 
observes, “He reminds us not unfrequently of the 
character given by Cicero to one of his contemporaries, 
‘who expressed refined and abstruse thoughts in soft and 
transparent diction.’ . . . It would be difficult to name 
works in which so much refined philosophy is joined 
with so fine a fancy,—so much elegant literature with 
such a delicate perception of the distinguishing excel- 
lences of great writers, and with an estimate in general 
so just of the services rendered to knowledge by a suc- 
cession of philosophers.” 


See ‘“‘General Review of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy ;” 
Cuampers;, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;”’ 
Cousin, ‘‘Cours de Philosophie et Fragments philosophiques,’’ also 
the same writer in the ** Journal des Savants,’’ 1817; “ Edinburgh 
Review” for November, 1810, September, 1816, and October, 1821; 
“London Quarterly Review” for January, 1815, and January, 1822; 
“North British Review’’ for May, 1858; article in the “Edinburgh 
Review”’ for October, 1830, (by Srr WiLttAm Hamitton 5) “‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’’ 1828; ‘* Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 
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Stewart or Steuart, (Sir James,) a Scottish political 
economist, born in Edinburgh in 1713, was a Jacobite. 
He married a daughter of the Earl of Wemyss. Having 
joined the army of the Pretender in 1745, he was exiled 
for many years, He returned about 1763, and published, 
besides other works, an “ Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy,” (1767.) Died in 1780. 

Stewart, (JAMES HALDANE,) an English theologian, 
born in 1775, was rector of Limpsfield, in Surrey. He 
published several religious works, Died in 1854. 

See a “‘ Life of J. H. Stewart,”’ by his son, 1856. 

Stewart, (JoHN,) called WALKING STEWART, an 
English traveller, born in London before 1750. He per- 
formed journeys on foot through Hindostan, Persia, 
Nubia, etc., and walked back to England. Died in Lon- 
don in 1822. 

See DE Quincey’s interesting account of Stewart in his ‘‘ Literary 
Reminiscences,’’ vol. ii, 

Stewart, (MATTHEW,) a Scottish mathematician, 
born at Rothsay, in the Isle of Bute, in 1717, was the 
father of Dugald Stewart. He was minister of the parish 
of Rosneath, in the west of Scotland, in his early life. 
In 1747 he succeeded Maclaurin as professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh. He published 
“General Theorems,” etc., (1746,) ‘Tracts, Physical 
and Mathematical,” (1761,) and “ Propositions demon- 
strated by the Method of the Ancients,” (1762.) He 
was well versed in Greek geometry. Died in 1785. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Stewart, (RoBERT.) See CASTLEREAGH, LorD. 

Stewart (or Steward) Family. See Sruarr. 

Sthen/e-lus, [Gr. 20évedoc ; Fr. SrHENELE, sta‘nal’,| 
a king of Mycenz, was a son of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and the father of Eurystheus. 

Sthenelus, a son of Capaneus, was one of the Epi- 
goni, (2.2. the sons of the seven chiefs who led the expe- 
dition against Thebes.) He was a friend*of Diomede, 
under whom he served in the Trojan war, and was one 
of the band inclosed in the wooden horse. 

Stiefel or Stifel, stee’fel, [Lat. SryirE/Lrus,] (MI- 
CHAEL,) a German mathematician, born at Esslingen, in 
Saxony, in 1486. He was a Lutheran minister, and 
preached at various places, including Lochau and Holts- 
dorf, near Wittenberg. He made discoveries in algebra. 
His principal work is “ Arithmetica Integra,” (1544.) 
Died in 1567. 


See Baytg, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 
y. 


Stieglitz, steec’lits, (CHRISTIAN LUDWIG,) a German 
writer upon art, born at Leipsic in 1756, published, 
among other works, a “History of Architecture from 
the Earliest Antiquity to Modern Times,” (1827,) 
“ Archeology of the Architecture of the Greeks and 
Romans,” and “On the Pigments used by Ancient 
Artists.” He also wrote a number of war lyrics. Died 
in 1836. 

Stieglitz, (HEINRICH,) a German /ttérateur, born at 
Arolsen, in Waldeck, in 1803, was the author of poems 
and dramatic works. Died in 1849. 

Stieglitz, (JOHANN,) a German physician, of Jewish 
extraction, was born at Arolsen in 1767. He published 
a treatise “On Animal Magnetism,” and other works. 
Died in 1840. 

Stieler, stee’ler, (ADOLF,) a German geographer, 
born at Gotha in 1775; died in 1836. 

Stier, steer, (WILHELM,) a German architect, born 
near Warsaw in 1799. He became professor at the 
Academy of Architecture at Berlin, and the founder of 
a new school of architects. He designed the cathedral 
of Berlin and the Athenzeum of Munich. 

Stiernhielm. See S1jERNHJELM. 

Stifel. See STrerE. 

Stifelius. See SrieFeL. 

Stifter, stif’ter, (ADALBERT,) a German ///érateur, 
born in Southern Bohemia in 1806, wrote novels, poems, 
and prose essays. ‘He is,” says Vapereau, ‘one of the 
best prose-writers of his country.” 

Stig’and, a Saxon prelate under the reigns of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and William the Conqueror, be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury in 1052. Having been 
convicted of several misdemeanours, he was deprived of 
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his office and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
but he died soon after the sentence was passed. 

See W. F. Hook, “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.”’ 

Stig’ant, (WILLIAM,) an English writer and lawyer, 
born in 1827. He contributed to the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” and published a collection of poems, including the 
“Vision of Barbarossa,” (1860.) 

Stigliani, stél-ya’/nee, (TomMASO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Matera in 1545. Among his works is “The 
New World,” (Il Mondo nuovo,” 1617.) Died at 
Rome in 1625. 

Stiglmaier or Stiglmayer, stigl’mi’er, (JOHANN 
Baprist,) a celebrated German brass-founder, born near 
Munich in 1791. He visited Italy in 1819, with a view 
of perfecting his knowledge of the art, and soon es- 
tablished his reputation by his bust of Lewis, King of 
Bavaria, after Thorwaldsen’s model. After his return 
he was appointed, in 1824, superintendent of the bronze- 
foundry at Munich. Among the numerous works which 
he executed during the twenty years following, are the 
monument of Schiller at Stuttgart, after Thorwaldsen, 
the fourteen colossal statues of the Bavarian princes in 
the new palace at Munich, after Schwanthaler, the eques- 
trian statue of the Elector Maximilian, after Thorwald- 
sen, and Schwanthaler’s colossal statue of “ Bavaria,” in 
front of the Ruhmeshalle at Munich. Died in 1844. 

Stiles, (Ezra,) D.D., an American theologian and 
scholar, born at North Haven, Connecticut, in 1727. 
He graduated at Yale College, and in 1756 became 
pastor of the Second Congregational Church at Newport, 
Rhode Island. He was elected in 1777 president of 
Yale College, and subsequently professor of ecclesias- 
tical history. He was well versed in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Oriental tongues, and was esteemed one of the most 
learned of American divines. He was an intimate friend 
of Dr. Franklin, and was the first one in New England 
who made experiments in electricity. He published an 
“ Account of*the Settlement of Bristol,” (1785,) ‘* His- 
tory of Three of the Judges of Charles I.,” and a num- 
ber of sermons and orations. Died in 1795. 

See the ‘‘ Life of Ezra Stiles,” in Sparks’s “‘ American Biogra- 
phy,” by J. L. Kincstey, vol. vi., second series ; SpraGug, “ Annals 
of the American Pulpit,’’ vol. i. 

Stil/i-cho, [Gr. Brivo ; Fy. STILICON, ste’le’k On’, | 
(FLAVIUS,) an eminent commander of the Roman armies, 
was a son of a Vandal officer. He rose rapidly in the 
reign of Theodosius, and was sent as ambassador to 
Persia in 384 A.D., at which date he was a young man. 
On his return he married Serena, a niece of Theodosius 
I., and became commander-in-chief of the army. He 
founda rival and dangerous enemy in Rufinus, the chief 
minister of Theodosius. In 394 Theodosius appointed 
Stilicho guardian of his young son Honorius, to whom 
he gave the Western Empire. Rufinus at the same time 
was chief minister of Arcadius, Emperor of the East. 
After the death of Theodosius, (395,) Stilicho ruled 
with unlimited authority at Rome. He marched against 
the Goths, who had invaded Thrace, and who were 
aided by the treacherous intrigues of Rufinus. This 
rival was removed by assassination in 395 A.D. Stilicho 
drove Alaric out of the Peloponnesus in 396 A.D. ; but 
his victorious progress was checked by the jealousy of 
Arcadius, who made a treaty with Alaric and took him 
into his own service. The war was renewed by Alaric, 
who invaded Italy about 402. Stilicho gained a decisive 
victory over him at Pollentia (or Polentia) in 403, soon 
after which the Goths retired from Italy. It is stated 
that he formed an alliance with Alaric against Arca- 
dius, with a design to make himself master of both the 
Eastern and Western Empires. In 406 he defeated a 
host of barbarians who invaded Northern Italy under 
Radagaisus. The enemies of Stilicho excited the fears 
and suspicion of Honorius against him, and procured 
an order for his death. He was massacred at Ravenna 
in 408 A.D. 

See Craupt1An, “De Laudibus Stilichonis;’’? Grason, ‘ History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; C. F. Scuurze, 
“FF. Stilicho ein Wallenstein der Vorzeit,” 1805; Le Brau, ‘ His- 
toire du Bas-Empire;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Stilicon. See SrILICHo, 

Stilke, stil’/keh, (HERMANN,) a German historical 
painter, born in Berlin in 1803, was a pupil of Cor- 


nelius at Dusseldorf. He painted many religious and 
medizval subjects, and was employed by the King of 
Prussia to adorn with frescos a hall in the castle of 
Stolzenfels. 

Still, (JoHN,) a learned English prelate, born in Lin- 
colnshire in 1543. He became Lady Margaret professor 
at Cambridge in 1570, and was afterwards master of 
Saint John’s and Trinity Colleges. He was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1592. He is believed to 
have been the author of one of the earliest comedies in 
the English language, entitled ““A Ryght Pithy, Pleas- 
aunt, and Merie Comedie, intytuled Gammer Gurton’s 
Nedle.” Died in 1607. 

Stillé, stil/le, (CHARLES JANEWAY,) LL.D., an Amer- 
ican writer and scholar, born in Philadelphia in 1819. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1839. He published 
in 1862 a well-timed and able pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ How 
a Free People Conduct a Long War,” (republished in 
Littell’s “ Living Age” and ‘“ Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine.”) Among his other works we may name his 
‘“« History of the United States Sanitary Commission,” 
etc., (1866.) In May, 1866, he was elected professor 
of the English language and literature in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and in 1863 provost of the same 
institution. 

See ALLIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors.’” 

Stille, (KarL.) See DEMME, 

Stilling. See JUNG. 

Stil/ling-fleet, (BENJAMIN,) grandson of Edward 
Stillingfleet, noticed below, was born in 1702. He 
studied at Cambridge, and subsequently travelled on 
the continent. Among his publications may be named 
“Miscellaneous Tracts on Natural History,” being 
chiefly translations from Linnzeus, and an abridgment 
of Tartini’s “Treatise on Music.” Died in 1771. 

See Wittram Coxe, ‘Life and Works of Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet,’ 1811. 

Stillingfleet, (EDWARD,) an eminent English prel- 
ate and polemical writer, born at Cranbourn, in Dorset, 
in April, 1635, was educated at Cambridge. He became 
rector of Sutton in 1657. His reputation is chiefly 
founded on his ‘Origines Sacrae, or Rational Account 
of the Christian Faith as to the Truth and Divine Au- 
thority of the Scriptures,” (1662.) He wrote a number 
of works against popery and the nonconformists. He 
was one of the chaplains of Charles II., and was ap- 
pointed Dean of Saint Paul’s in 1678. In answer to 
Baxter, Howe, and Owen, he published ‘The Unrea- 
sonableness of Separation,” (1681.) ‘ Stillingfleet,” says 
Macaulay, “was renowned as a consummate master 
of all the weapons of controversy.” (‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,” vol. ii.) In 1685 he produced ‘“ Origines Bri- 
tannicee, or Antiquities of the British Churches.” He 
became Bishop of Worcester in 1689. Died in 1699. 


See Gooowin, “ Life of E. Stillingfleet,”’ 1710. 


Still’/man, (SAMuEL,) D.D., an American Baptist 
divine, born at Philadelphia in 1737. He settled at 
Boston as pastor of the First Baptist Church, and 
enjoyed a high reputation as a pulpit orator. He was 
one of the founders of Brown University, and was 
conspicuous for his benevolence. Died in 1807. 

Stil’po, [Gr. BriArov; Fr. Srm_pon, stél’pdn’,| an 
eminent Greek philosopher, born at Megara, lived about 
325 or 300 B.C. He was highly esteemed for his wisdom 
by the ancients, and attracted a large number of dis- 
ciples, among whom were Zeno the Stoic and Crates 
the Cynic. Little is known about his life or doctrines, 
which seem to have been similar to those of the Megaric 
school, 

See Diocenes LAERTIUS; MALLET, ‘Histoire de l’Ecole de 
Mégare.”’ 

Stilpon. See STiLpo. 

Stirling, Ear, or. See ALEXANDER, ( WILLIAM.) 

Stir/ling, (JAMEs,) a Scottish mathematician, born in 
Stirlingshire about 1690. He was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1729. His chief work is entitled 
“The Differential Method, or Treatise on the Summing 
Up and Interpolation of the Infinite Series,” (“ Methodus 
Differentialis, sive Tractatus de Summatione et Inter- 
polatione Serierum Infinitarum,” 1730.) Died about 


1770. 
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Stirling or Maxwell, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish writer 
and statesman, born near Glasgow in 1818. Having 
graduated at Cambridge, he visited Spain, where he 
resided several years. He was elected to Parliament 
for Perthshire in 1852. He has published “ Annals of 
the Artists of Spain,” (1848,) “The Cloister-Life of the 
Emperor Charles V.,” (1852,) and “ Velasquez and his 
Works,” (1855.) He assumed the name of Maxwell in 
1866. 


Stjernhjelm, shérn/he-élm, (GEorGrF,) a Swedish 
savant and poet, born in 1598; died in 1672. 

Stjernhok or Stiernhoek, shérn’hok, (JAN,) a 
Swedish jurist, born in Dalecarlia in 1596. He pub- 
lished a work “On the Ancient Law of the Swedes and 
Goths,” (“De Jure Sueonum et Gothorum vetusto,” 
1672.) Died in 1675. 

Stjernstolpe, shérns’stol-peh, (Jonas MaGNnus,) a 
Swedish /ttévateur, born in the province of Soderman- 
Jand in 1777. He was the author of tales in verse, and 
made numerous translations from the German, French, 
English, and Spanish. He was noted for his wit and 
conversational powers. Died in 1831. 

See Besxow, ‘‘ Minnesord Ofver J. M. Stjernstolpe,” 1833. 


Stobzeus, sto-bee’us, [Gr. Zrobaioc; Fr. S1roBkEeE, 
sto’ba’,] (JOANNES,) a Greek writer, born at Stobi, in 
Macedonia, lived probably between 350 and 500 A.D. 
He made a collection of extracts from about five hun- 
dred Greek authors, in prose and verse. This work is 
divided into “ Eclogz Physicz et Ethice,” and “ An- 
thologicon, or Sermones,” and is of great value as 
preserying portions of authors which would otherwise 
have been lost. 

See Fasricius, “ Bibliotheca Greca;’’ Jacoss, ‘‘ Lectiones Sto- 
benses,”’ 1797; BERtnG, ‘‘ Remarques critiques sur Stobée,’’ 1833. 

Stobée. See STropus. 

Stobée, sto-ba’,? (KILIAN,) a Swedish naturalist, 
born in Scania in 1690; died in 1742. 

Stober or Stoeber, st6’ber, (AuGUST,) a son of 
Daniel, noticed below, was born in 1808. He published 
(in German) in 1852 “The Traditions of Alsace.” 

Stdber or Stoeber, (DANIEL EHRENFRIED,) born 
at Strasburg in 1779, was the author of lyric poems, a 
“Life of Jeremias J. Oberlin,” and other works. Died 
in 1835. ; 

Stoccade, sto’kad’, (NicHoLAS DE Heir or VAN 
HELtT,) a Flemish historical painter, born at Nymwegen 
in 1614. He worked at Rome, Venice, and Paris. His 
pictures were highly prized. 

Stock, (Simon,) an English Catholic, who became 
general of the order of Carmelites. He is said to have 
founded the Brotherhood of the Scapulary, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. Died in 1265. 

Stock’dale, (PERCIVAL,) REv., an English writer on 
various subjects, born in 1736; died in 1811. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Percival Stockdale,’ by himself; ‘London 
Quarterly Review”’ for May, 1809. 

Stockfleth, stok’flét, (NIELS JOACHIM CHRISTIAN,) 
a Norwegian missionary to Lapland, born at Christiania 
in 1787. He translated into Lappish portions of the 
New Testament, and Luther’s “Small Catechism.” He 
also wrote a “ Lappish Grammar,” and other works. 

Stockhardt or Stoeckhardt, stok’hart, (JuLtus 
ADOLPH,) a German chemist, born near Meissen in 1809. 
He became in 1847 professor of agricultural chemistry 
at the Academy for Agriculture and Forest Science at 
Tharand. 

Stockmans, stok’mans, (PETER,) a Flemish jurist 
and statesman, born at Antwerp in 1608. He became a 
member of the privy council about 1663, and held other 
high offices in Flanders. He published several legal 
works. Died in 1671. 

See C. pe Bavay, ‘‘P. Stockmans, Jurisconsulte Belge,’’ 1844. 


Stocks, (JOHN E.,) an English physician and natural- 
ist, born in 1822. He visited India, where he made a 
valuable collection of plants. Died in 1854. 

Stocks, (LumB,) an English line-engraver, born in 
Yorkshire in 1812, He engraved plates for the “Art 
Journal,” and Frith’s picture of Claude Duval. 

Stock’ton, (RICHARD,) an American patriot, and 


signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born’ 


near Princeton, New Jersey, in 1730. He rose to distinc- 
tion as a lawyer, and was appointed in 1774 a judge of 
the supreme court of New Jersey. He was elected to 
the Continental Congress in 1776. Died in 1781. 

His daughter JuLtIa was the wife of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush. : 

See SANDERSON, “‘ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence,” 1848. 

Stockton, (RICHARD,) an eminent lawyer, born at 
Princeton, New Jersey, in 1764, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He was a Senator of the United States from 
1796 to 1799, and was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1813. He was at the head of the bar of 
New Jersey for many years. Died at Princeton in 1828. 

Stockton, (ROBERY FIELD,) an American commo- 
dore, born at Princeton, New Jersey, in 1796, was a son 
of the preceding. He served in several naval actions 
in the war of 1812-14. About 1823 he cruised on the 
coast of Africa, and captured several slavers. He be- 
came a post-captain in 1839. He gave much attention 
to naval architecture, and was one of the first American 
officers to apply steam to vessels of war. The sloop-of- 
war Princeton, which was finished in 1844, was built 
according to his plan, and was a very successful experi- 
ment. By the explosion of one of the guns of the 
Princeton, in 1844, two members of the cabinet, Gilmer 
and Upshur, were killed. He obtained command of the 
squadron on the Pacific coast about the end of 1845. In 
1846 he conquered California, in which he established a 
provisional government. He was elected a Senator of 
the United States for six years by the legislature of New 
Jersey in 1851. Died in 1866. 

Stockton, (THomAs Hrwttncs,) D.D., an eloqueni 
Methodist divine, born at Mount Holly, New Jersey, 
in 1808, for many years filled the post of chaplain to 
Congress. He published a number of religious works. 
Died in 1868. 

Stod/art, (James,) F.R.S., an English cutler and 
metallurgist, born about 1760, lived in London. He 
manufactured surgical instruments, and was associated 
with Faraday in experiments on the alloys of steel. He 
also made improvements in the art of tempering steel, 
Died in 1823. 

Stodart, (Sir Joun,) an English lawyer and writer, 
born in Westminster in 1773, became in 1812 political 
editor of the “Times.” He translated Schiller’s “ Don 
Carlos” and “ Fiesco,” and wrote several works on va- 
rious subjects. He was appointed in 1826 chief justice 
and judge of the vice-admiralty court at Malta. Died 
in 1856. 

Stod’/dard, (RIcHARD HENry,) an American poet, 
born at Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1825. He pub- 
lished a volume entitled “ Footprints” in 1848, and a 
second collection of poems in 1851. About 1852 he 
married Elizabeth D. Barstow, a poetess, and obtained 
a place in the custom-house of New York. Among his 
other poems is ‘The Burden of Unrest.” “ His style,” 
says R. W. Griswold, “is characterized by purity and 
grace, of expression. He is a master of rhythmical 
melody, and his mode of treating a subject is sometimes 
exquisitely subtle.” 

See Griswo pb, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 

Stoddard, (SoLomon,) an American clergyman, born 
in Boston in 1643. He was minister at Northampton 
from 1672 until his death, and published numerous 
works on theology. He was a grandfather of Jonathan 
Edwards. Died in 1729. 

Stod’dart or Stod’dard, Capratn, an English 
officer, who was sent as envoy to Bokhara about 1838. 
It is supposed that he was murdered by the ruler of 
Bokhara in 1842 or 1843. 


Stoeber. See STOBER. 
Stoeffler. See SrOrrLer. 
Stoeflerus. See SrOrFLER. 


Stoerk. See Sr6rk, von, (ANTON.) 

Stoffler or Stoeffler, stof’fler, [Lat. SrorFLERI/NUS 
or SLOEFLE/RUS,] (JOHANN,) a German astronomer, born 
in Suabia in 1452, was professor of mathematics, as- 
tronomy, and geography at Tiibingen, and numbered 
Melanchthon and Miinster among his pupils. He pub- 
lished an account of an astrolabe of his own construc- 
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tion, and other scientific works. Died in 1531. He 
predicted that there would be a great deluge in 1524. ~ 

See Want, “De J. Stofflerino Mathematico,” 1743; BaAyLe, 
** Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Stofflet, sto’fla’, (NIcoLas,) a French general of the 
royalist party, born at Lunéville in 1751. He joined the 
Vendeans in the spring of 1793, and was appointed 
major-general in July of that year. After fighting with 
great bravery in numerous battles with the republicans, 
he was betrayed into the hands of his enemies, and exe- 
cuted, in 1796. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Stokes, (GEORGE GABRIEL,) F.R.S., an eminent 
mathematician and physicist, born in Ireland about 
1820, He was educated at Cambridge, and became 
Lucasian professor of mathematics there in 1849. The 
Rumford medal of the Royal Society was awarded to 
him in 1852 for his discovery of the change in the re- 
frangibility of light. 

Stolberg, stol/bérc, (CHRISTIAN,) COUNT, a German 
littérateur, born at Hamburg in 1748, was the author of 
several dramas and a collection of poems. He also 
published a translation of Sophocles, and other poems 
from the Greek. Died in 1821. 

See LonGFELLow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Stolberg, (FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD,) Counr, a brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1750. He was sent in 
1777 by the Prince Bishop of Lubeck as minister-pleni- 
potentiary to Copenhagen, where he resided several 
years, and in 1789 was Danish ambassador to Berlin. 
Among his principal works are his romance of * The 
Island,” the classical drama of ‘‘ Theseus,” ‘Travels 
through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily,” (1794,) 
anda “Life of Alfred the Great,” (1815.) He translated 
into German Homer’s “ Iliad,” four tragedies of Ai'schy- 
lus, some of the works of Plato, and the poems of Ossian. 
In 1800 he wag converted to the Roman Catholic faith, 
soon after which he brought out his ‘‘ History of the 
Religion of Jesus Christ,” (15 vols., 1811.) Died in 1819. 

See A. Nicotovius, “ F. L. Graf zu Stolberg,’”’ 1846 ; LONGFEL- 
Low, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ J. H. Marx, ‘‘ Des Grafen 
F. L. zu Stolberg religidser Geist,’ 1818; ** Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”” 

Stoll, (MAXIMILIAN,) a German physician, born in 
Suabia in 1742. He practised in Vienna, and wrote, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Ratio Medendi,” (3 vols., 1777- 
80,) which was highly esteemed. Died in 1788. 

See J. Pezzr, ‘‘ Denkmal auf M. Stoll,’’ 1788; SpreNGEL, ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Médecine.” 

Stolle, stol’leh, (GOTTLIEB,) a German writer, born 
at Liegnitz, in Silesia, in 1673. He became in 1717 pro- 
fessor of political sciences at Jena. Among his works 
are an ‘Introduction to the History of Erudition,” 
(1718,) and an “Account of the Lives and Writings of 
the Fathers of the Church,” (1733.) Died in 1744. 

Stolle, (LuDwig FERDINAND,) a German poet and 
novelist, born at Dresden in 1806. He _ published 
“ Stolle’s Werke,” (25 vols., 1847,) and (in German) 
“Palms of Peace,” (1855.) 

Stolo, See Licinius STOLo. 

Stolze, stolt/seh, (IIEINRICH AUGUST WILHELM,) a 
German stenographer, born at Berlin in 1794, published 
a ‘“Theoretical-Practical Manual of German Stenog- 
raphy.” 

Stone, (CHARLES P.,) an American general, born in 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, in 1826, graduated at West 
Point in 1845. He was appointed a brigadier-general 
in the summer of 1861, and commanded a division sta- 
tioned on the Potomac River. A part of his command 
was defeated at Ball’s Bluff, October 21, 1861. He was 
by some suspected of treachery on that occasion, and was 
imprisoned, apparently without any just cause, in Fort 
Lafayette from February to August, 1862. 

Stone, (EpMuUND,) a British mathematician, born 
about 1690. He published a ‘‘ Mathematical Dictionary,” 
(1726,) and translated L’Hépital’s “ Analysis of Infini- 
tesimals,” and Bion’s “ Treatise on Mathematical In- 
struments,” from the French. Died in 1768. 

See Cuampers, ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Stone, (FRANK,), an English artist, born at Manches- 
ter in 1800. He settled in London, where he contributed 
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a number of oil-paintings to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1851 was elected an associate of that 
institution. Among his most admired works we ma 
name ‘Christ and the Woman of Bethany,” ‘The 
Gardener’s Daughter,” and a group of French peasants, 
entitled “ Bon-Jour, Messieurs.” Died in 1859. 

Stone, (HENRY,) an English painter and sculptor of 
the seventeenth century, called ‘Old Stone.” He made 
numerous and good copies from Flemish and Italian 
pictures. Died in 1653. He was a son of Nicholas 
Stone, architect, noticed below. 

Stone, (JoHN,) a brother of the preceding, devoted 
himself to sculpture, and was also the author of a treat- 
ise on fortification, entitled ‘ Enchiridion.” Died in 1699. 

Stone, (Joun H.,) an American officer, born probably 
in Maryland. He distinguished himself at the battles 
of Long Island and Princeton, and was Governor of 
Maryland from 1794 to 1797. Died in 1804. 

Stone, (Lucy,) a distinguished advocate of ‘* Women’s 
Rights,” was born at West Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1818. At an early age she determined to go to 
college and obtain a liberal education. She went to Ober- 
lin, then the only college in the United States open to 
her sex. By hard work between the hours of study, 
she earned enough to pay both her board and tuition 
for nearly the whole of her collegiate course. In the 
debating-society at Oberlin her rare oratorical talents 
were first manifested and developed. Having graduated 
with high honours, she became an agent and lecturer 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in which 
capacity she often pleaded for the rights of woman as 
well as for those of the slave. ‘Lucy Stone,” says Mrs. 
E. C. Stanton, “was the first speaker who really stirred 
the nation’s heart on the subject of woman’s wrongs.” 
In 1855 Miss Stone was married to Henry B. Blackwell, 
(the brother of Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman in 
the United States who took the degree of M.D. ;) but, 
believing that her influence as an individual would be 
compromised by giving up her name, it was expressly 
agreed that she should still retain the one she had always 
borne. As aspeaker, Mrs. Stone’s merits are of a pe- 
culiar and rare order. Though possessing uncommon 
logical ability, it is not to this that she owes her remark- 
able influence over her auditors; nor is it due to the 
eloquence of emotion or passion, in the ordinary signifi- 
cation of these words, but rather to a magnetic sympathy, 
which seems all the more powerful from its being united 
with the utmost quietness and simplicity of manner in 
the orator. 

Stone, (NICHOLAS,) an English architect and sculptor, 
born near Exeter about 1586, was appointed master- 
mason of Windsor Castle by Charles I. Among his 
works are a monument to Spenser in Westminster 
Abbey, and statues of Edward V. and Henry VII. Died 
in 1647. 

Stone, (NICHOLAS,) a son of the preceding, was also a 
sculptor, and made copies of the ‘‘ Laocoon” and other 
celebrated works. Died in 1647. 

Stone, (THomas,) an American patriot, and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, was born in Charles 
county, Maryland, in 1743. He became a member of 
the Congress of 1774, and was subsequently three times 
re-elected. Died in 1787. 

Stone, (WiLLtiaAM LEETE,) an American journalist 
and miscellaneous writer, born in Ulster county, New 
York, in 1792. He became in 1821 editor of the **Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” a political and literary journal in 
New York, which he conducted with great ability. He 
published, among other works, “Letters on Masonry 
and Anti-Masonry,” (1832,) “ Border Wars of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” (1834,) “Ups and Downs in the Life 
of a Distressed Gentleman,” (1836,) which was. very 
popular, ‘‘ The Life of Joseph Brant,” (1838,) and ‘The 
Poetry and History of Wyoming,” (1841.) Died in 1844. 

Stone’man, (GrorGk,) an American general, born 
in Chautaugua county, New York, about 1824, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1846. He gained the rank of 
captain in 1858, and became brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in August, 1861. He commanded the cavalry of 
the army of the Potomac at the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, May, 1863. While serving under General Sher- 
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man near Atlanta, he conducted a raid against Macon 
with very ill success, July, 1864. He anda large part 
of his command were captured. 

Ston’/house, (Sir James,) an English physician and 
divine, born near Abingdon in 1716. He graduated at 
Oxford, and subsequently studied medicine in France. 
Having practised his profession for many years with 
eminent success, he entered holy orders, and acquired a 
high reputation as a preacher. He was noted for his 
practical benevolence, and published a number of tracts 
on moral and religious subjects. Died in 1795. 

Stoordza, Stourdza, or Sturdza, stoord’z, 
(ALEXANDER,) a Russian writer and diplomatist, born 
at Jassy in 1788. He was privy councillor in the reign 
of Nicholas. He wrote several political and religious 
works. _ Died in 1854. 


See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Stop’ford, (Sir RoBerT,) an able English naval offi- 
cer, born in 1768. Having obtained the rank of captain, 
he served with distinction under Lord Howe in the 
battle against the French, June 1, 1794. He afterwards 
captured many French vessels, became a rear-admiral 
about 1808, and full admiral in 1825. He commanded 
the naval force which took Acre in November, 1840. 
Died in 1847. 

Storace, sto-r4’cha or stor’ass, (ANNA,) a singer and 
actress, born in 1761, was a sister of the following. She 
performed in England. Died in 1814. 

Storace, (STEPHEN or STEFANO,) a distinguished 
composer, of Italian extraction, born in London in 1763. 
Among his best works are the operas of “The Siege of 
Belgrade,” “The Haunted Tower,” and “ The Pirates.” 
Died in 1796. His sister, ANNA SELINA, was a highly 
esteemed vocalist. 

Storch, stork, [Lat. PeLar’cus,] (CHRISTOPH,) a 
German Lutheran theologian, born at Schweidnitz in 
1565. He wrote, besides other works, “Epitome Uni- 
verse Theologiz,” (1617.) Died in 1633. 

Storch, (JOHANN,) a German physician and chemist, 
born near Eisenach in 1681. He wrote several profes- 
sional works. Died in 1751. 

Storch, (Lupwic,) a German J/ittérateur, born in 
Thuringia in 1803, published a number of lyric poems 
and historical romances. 

Storch, (NicHoLas,) a German Anabaptist preacher, 
born at Stolberg, in Saxony, about 1490, is called the 
founder of the sect of Pacificators. He taught that men 
should be guided by immediate revelation or inspira- 
tion, and opposed infant baptism. By the agency of 
Luther he was banished from Saxony. He gained many 
proselytes in Suabia, Thuringia, etc. Died in 1530. 

Storch, von, fon stork, (HEINRICH FRIEDRICH,) a 
Russian political economist, born in 1766. He pub- 
lished a “ Historical and Statistical View of Russia at 
the End of the Eighteenth Century.” Died in 1835. 

Sto’rer, (THOMAS,) an English poet, born in London. 
He wrote, besides other works, a poem on “The Life 
and Death of Cardinal Wolsey,” (1599.) Died in 1604. 

Stork, stork, (ABRAHAM,) a Dutch marine painter 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century, was a 
native of Amsterdam. His sea-views are distinguished 
by great spirit and fidelity to nature. Died in 1708. 

Stork or Stoerk, von, fon st6rk, (ANTON,) BARON, 
a German medical writer, born in Suabia in 173t. He 
practised at Vienna, and became physician to the em- 
press Maria Theresa. He published several medical 
works. Died in 1803. r 

Storks, (Sir Henry,) a British general, born about 
1811. He was appointed lord high commissioner of 
the Tonian Islands in 1859, and succeeded Mr. Eyre as 
Governor of Jamaica in November, 1865. 

Storm, (EDWaArRD,) a Norwegian poet, born in 1749, 
was the author of a didactic poem entitled ‘“ Infddret- 
ten,’ a number of popular lyrics, and a collection of 
“Fables and Tales.” Died in 1794. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’? Howitt, 
“TLiterature and Romance of Northern Europe;’’ ‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review” for June, 1830, article ‘‘ Danish and Norwegian Lit- 
erature.’’ @ 

Stor’mont, (Davin Murray,) Viscount, and Earl 
of Mansfield, a British statesman, born about 1728, was 
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a nephew of the famous Lord Mansfield. He was am- 
bassador at Vienna and at Paris. In the ministry formed 
by Fox and Lord North (1783) he was president of the 
council. Died in 1796. 

Storr, (GOTrLoB CHRISTIAN,) a German theologian, 
and professor of divinity at Tiibingen, was born at Stutt- 
gart in 1746. He was the author of “ Biblical Theology” 
and other works. Died in 1805. 

Storrs, (CHARLES B.,) an American clergyman, bor.. 
about 1794, was a son of the Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, 
who died in 1819. He became president of the Western 
Reserve College, Ohio, about 1830. Died at Braintree 
in 1833. 

Storrs, (HENRY RANDOLPH,) an American lawyer 
and orator, born at Middletown, Connecticut, in 1787. 
He practised law at Utica, New York, and represented 
the Oneida district in Congress from 1819 to 1832, ex- 
cept one term. It is stated that he had a ready and 
powerful elocution, and as a debater attained the first 
rank. He was an adherent of President Adams. He 
died in the city of New York in 1837. 

Storrs, (RICHARD SALTER,) Junior, an American 
Congregational divine, born at Braintree, Massachusetts, 
in 1821. He became pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, New York, in 1846, and in 1848 asso- 
ciate editor of “The Independent,” a religious journal 
published in that city. He has published a number of 
sermons and orations, and ‘ Lectures on the Wisdom, 
Power, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Con- 
stitution of the Human Soul.” 

Storrs, (WILLIAM Luctius,) an American jurist, born 
in Middletown, Connecticut, in 1795, was a brother of 
Henry R. Storrs, noticed above. He was elected a 
member of Congress in 1829, in 1831, and in 1839. He 
became a judge of the supreme court of Connecticut 
about 1840, and chief justice of the same in 1856. 
Died in 1861. 

Sto’ry, (JOSEPH,) an eminent American jurist, born 
in Marblehead, Massachusetts, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1779, was a son of Elisha Story, a physician. He 
graduated in 1798 at Harvard College, where William 
E. Channing was his classmate. He studied law under 
Samuel Sewall and Judge Putnam, was admitted to the 
bar in 1801, and began to practise at Salem. In 1802 
he produced a didactic poem called “The Power of 
Solitude,” which was reprinted with several short poems 
in 1804. He then ceased to cultivate his poetical talents, 
and devoted himself with great assiduity to Jegal sci- 
ence, in which he became profoundly versed. He was 
elected to the legislature of Massachusetts in 1805, be- 
gan his political life as a Democrat, and was chosen a 
member of Congress in 1808. He acquired a high repu- 
tation asa debater. In 1809 or 1810 he advocated the 
repeal of the embargo, and became an opponent of Jef- 
ferson on that question. He declined to be a candidate 
for Congress in 1810, was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts in 1811, and was ap: 
pointed a justice of the supreme court of the United 
States by President Madison in November of that year. 
So young a man had never before, in America or Eng- 
land, been appointed to so high a judicial position. He 
continued to occupy that office for thirty-four years. He 
was a member of the convention which revised the 
constitution of Massachusetts in 1820. In 1829 he ac- 
cepted a chair of law founded in Harvard College by 
Nathan Dane. He delivered courses of lectures on the 
law of nature, the laws of nations, maritime and com- 
mercial law, federal equity, and the constitutional law of 
the United States. He acquired a European reputa- 
tion by the publication of a series of works,—viz., ‘“Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution of the United States,” 
(1833,) “Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws,” (3 
vols., 1834,) regarded by some critics as the most origi- 
nal and profound of his writings, ‘Commentaries on 
Equity Jurisprudence,” (1836,) and a ‘Treatise on the 
Law of Agency,” (1839.) His judgments in the supreme 
court may be found in the Reports of Cranch, Wheaton, 
Peters, and Howard. His principal literary writings are 
contained in a collection of his discourses, reviews, and 
miscellanies, published in 1835. ‘I think all the treatises 
of Story,” says Chancellor Kent, ‘‘are on the whole the 
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most finished and perfect of their kind to be met with in 


Stouf, stoof, (JEAN BaPtisrg,) a French sculptor, 


any language, foreign or domestic; and for learning, in-| born in Paris in 1742. He was a member of the Insti- 


dustry, and talent, he is the most extraordinary jurist of 
the age.” The Earl of Carlisle (formerly Lord Morpeth) 
speaks of Story as one “ whose reputation and authority 
as a commentator and expounder of law stand high wher- 
ever law is known or honoured, and who was, what at 
least is more generally attractive, one of the most gener- 
ous and single-hearted of men.” He was endowed with 
extraordinary conversational powers, which rendered him 
a great favourite in society. His constitutional doctrines 
were similar to those of Marshal] and the Federalists. 
He was a member of the Unitarian Church. Died at 
Cambridge on the roth of September, 1845. He left one 
daughter, who was married to George W. Curtis. 

Judge Story’s works are more voluminous than those 
of any other lawyer of great eminence. His commen- 
taries and his written judgments in his own circuit 
occupy twenty-seven volumes, and his judgments in the 
supreme court form an important part of thirty-four 
volumes more. 

See a‘ Life of Joseph Story,” by his son, WILLIAM W. Srory, 
2 vols., 1851; GRISWOLD, “‘ Prose Writers of America;”’ ‘‘ National 
Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” vol. 11.5 “ Edinburgh 
Review” for October, 1852; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for Janu- 
ary, 1853; ALLIBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Sto/ry, (RoBERT,) a British lyric poet, born in North- 
umberland about 1790, was minister at Roseneath or 
Rosneath. Died in 1859. 

See R. H. Srory, ‘‘ Memoir of the Life of Robert Story,’’ 1862. 

Story, (THomas,) born in Cumberland about 1666, 
was an eminent minister of the Society of Friends. ‘He 
visited the United States in 1698. Died in 1742. 

See “‘ Journal of the Life of Thomas Story,” etc., 1747; and an 
abridgment of the same in ‘‘ Friends’ Library,” vol. x. ; J. KenDALt, 
“Life of T. Story,”’ 1801. 

Story, (WILLIAM WErMoRE,) a Jawyer and sculptor, 
a son of Chief-Justice Story, was born at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, int February, 1819. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1838, studied law, and was admitted to 
the Boston bar. He published a “Treatise on the 
Law of Contracts,” (1844,) a volume of Poems, (1847,) 
and a “ Life of Joseph Story,” (his father,) (L385 22).0 He 
afterwards studied sculpture at Rome, where he passed 
many years. He published a second volume of Poems 
in 1865. 

Stosch, von, fon stosh, (PH™IPP,) BARON, a German 
diplomatist and amateur, born at Kiistrin in 1691, resided 
several years in Rome and Florence, and made a large 
and choice collection of works of art. He published 
“Gemme antique Sculptorum imaginibus insignitee,” 
(2 vols., 1724.) A catalogue was published by Winckel- 
mann in 1760, entitled “ Description of the Engraved 
Gems of the Late Baron Stosch,” (in French.) Died 
in 1757. 

See Lenz, ‘‘ Historische Abhandlung von dem Gen. von Stosch,” 
1751; Sax, ‘‘Onomasticon ;”” “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Stoss, stos, (VEIT,) one of the most distinguished of 
the early German sculptors, was born at Nuremberg in 
1490; died in 1542. 

Stoth/ard, (CHARLES ALFRED,) an English painter 
and designer, born in London in 1786, was a son of 
Thomas Stothard, noticed below. Having been ap- 
pointed historical draughtsman to the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1815, he visited France, where he made 
drawings of the Bayeux tapestry. After his return, he 
published in the “ Archzeologia” a treatise proving the 
tapestry to be coeval with the Norman Conquest. He 
brought out in 1820 the ninth part of his “ Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain,” which was very favourably 
received. He was killed by a fall in 1821, and his last- 
named work was completed by his widow, afterwards 
Mrs. Bray. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of C. A. Stothard,” by Mrs. Bray. 

Stothard, (THomaS,) an English artist, born at Long- 
acre in 1755. He studied at the Royal Academy, of 
which he was elected an Associate in 1785, and in 1794 
an Academician. Among his best works are his designs 
for Rogers’s ‘ Poems,” Boydell’s “ Shakspeare,” and 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims.” Died in 1834. 

See Mrs. Bray, “Life of Thomas Stothard,” 1851; “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for May and June, 1336. 


tute. Died in 1826. 

Stourdza. See STOORDZA. 

Stow, (Baron,) D.D., an American Baptist divine, 
born in Sullivan county, New Hampshire, in 1801. He 
published “ Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims,” (1848,) 
“ Question-Book of Christian Doctrine,” and other re- 
ligious works. 

Stow, (JouN,) an English antiquary, born in London 
in 1525. He was the author of a “Summary of the 
Chronicles of England,” afterwards enlarged, and pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Flores Historiarum; or, An- 
nals of this Kingdom from the Time of the Ancient 
Britons to his Own,” (1600,) and a ‘Survey of London.” 
He died in 1605, leaving materials for a ‘Chronicle 
of England,” subsequently published, with additions, by 
Edmund Howes, In the latter part of his life Stow 
was reduced to great indigence, and letters-patent were 
granted him by James I., permitting him to collect 
gratuities throughout the country and in the churches. 

See ‘“‘ Biographia Britannica ;’’ StRypE, ‘‘ Life of Stow,”’ prefixed 
to his works. 


Stowe, sto, (CALVIN ELLts,) D.D.,an American divine - 


-|and scholar, born at Natick, Massachusetts, in 1812. 


He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1824, became pro- 
fessor of languages at Dartmouth College in 1830, andin 
1833 professor of biblical literature at Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Having visited Europe in 1836, he 
published, after his return, a report on ‘Elementary 
Education in Europe.” He was appointed in 1852 
professor of sacred literature in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Stowe, (Mrs. HarrteT BEECHER,) one of the most 
distinguished of American authors, was born at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, on the 14th of June, 1812, She was 
the third daughter and sixth child of the celebrated 
Lyman Beecher. Her mother, whose maiden-name 
was Roxana Foote, was a granddaughter of General 
Ward, who served under Washington in the Revolu- 
tionary war. When Harriet was not yet four years old, 
her mother died; but the memory of her spirit and ex- 
ample appears to have had no little influence in moulding 
the character of her gifted daughter. After about two 
years, Mr. Beecher married, as his second wife, Harriet 
Porter, of Maine. The new step-mother, writing soon 
after to her friends, said, ‘‘ Harriet and Henry... are 
as lovely children as I ever saw,—amiable, affectionate, 
and very bright.” While still a child, Harriet was pas- 
sionately fond of books; among those in which she 
took especial delight were Scott’s novels, the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and ‘Don Quixote.” When at Mr. Brace’s 
school in Litchfield, between the ages of nine and twelve, . 
she was deeply interested in hearing him converse on his- 
tory and moral philosophy. Before she had completed 
her twelfth year, she wrote a composition on the ques- 
tion, “Can the immortality of the soul be proved by the 
light of nature ?” maintaining the negative. At an exhi- 
bition in the school, the compositions were read aloud 
before “ the terati of Litchfield.” When hers came to 
be read, she noticed that her father, “‘ who was Sitting on 
high by Mr. Brace, brightened and looked interested.” 
To Mr. Beecher’s question, “‘ Who wrote that?” the 
reply was, ‘Your daughter, sir.” That, she tells us, 
‘‘was the proudest moment of her life.” At the age 
of thirteen she became a pupil of her sister Catherine, 
then principal of the Female Seminary at Hartford, in 
which institution she remained several years. Her 
father having in 1832 been elected president of Lane 
Seminary at Cincinnati, Ohio, she accompanied him 
thither. In 1836 she was married to Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe, (see preceding article.) A charming sketch 
entitled “Uncle Tim,” written in 1834, and afterwards 
published in “The Mayflower,” first attracted public 
attention to her as a writer of rare promise. In 1850 she 
accompanied her husband, who had been appointed to a 
professorship in Bowdoin College, to Brunswick, Maine. 
While here, she wrote her novel of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Capin,” furnished to the “ National Era” (published at 
Washington) in weekly contributions. The success of 
this work has been without a parallel in the history of 
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literature. It is said that nearly half a million have 
been sold in the United States, and probably more than 
that number have been distributed in the British do- 
minions, the work there not being protected by copy- 
right. Add to this that it has been translated into all 
the principal European and into several Asiatic lan- 
guages, including, it is said, the Chinese and Japanese. 
Two different translations of it have been made into 
Russian, three into the Magyar language, and thirteen or 
fourteen into German. In 1853 Mrs. Stowe visited Eng- 
land and the European continent, and on her return gave 
to the world her ‘‘ Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,” 
(2 vols., 1854.) ‘Dred, a Tale of the Dismal Swamp,” 
appeared in 1856; ‘The Minister’s Wooing,” a tale of 
New England life, (i vol. 12mo,) in 1859, first published 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” in which appeared also “The 
Pearl of Orr’s Island,” and “‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” (gener- 
ally regarded as inferior to her other works of fiction.) 
Her “ Men of our Times,” a biographical work, came out 
in 1868. In 1869 appeared her “Oldtown Folks,” pre- 
senting, among other things, a masterly picture of the 
phases of religious thought and feeling in New Eng- 
land in the last century. In 1868 there was published 
in London a book entitled ‘My Recollections of Lord 
Byron, and those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life,” (with- 
out a name, but supposed to have been written by the 
Countess Guiccioli,) which contained some very severe 
reflections on the character of the late Lady Byron. 
Partly in reply to these, Mrs. Stowe wrote the “True 
Story of Lord Byron’s Life,” published in September, 
1869, in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” Boston, and “ Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine,” London. This was severely criticised 
in several European and American journals. ‘As an 
impartial chronicler,” says Dr. Allibone, “it is proper 
to state that we know of no instance of such sweeping 
censure—of such general, almost universal, condemna- 
tion—as that with which Mrs. Stowe’s alleged offence was 
visited; and this equally by the few who believed as 
by the many who disbelieved her story.” Mrs. Stowe 
replied to her critics in a small volume entitled “ Lady 
Byron Vindicated,” (December, 1869.) 

See the interesting notice of Harriet Beecher Stowe in the ‘‘ Emi- 
nent Women of the Age,” (by the Rev. E, P. PARKER ;) ALLIBONE, 
** Dictionary of Authors ;”? ‘* New American Cyclopeedia.”’ 

Stow’ell, (Hucu,) an English theologian and writer, 
born in the Isle of Man in 1799. He took orders in 
the Anglican Church, and preached at Salford. He 
published numerous religious works. Died in 1865. 

See J. B. Marspen, “ Life of Hugh Stowell,’ 1866. 


Stowell, (WILLIAM Scort,) BARON, an English 
judge, born near Newcastle in 1745, was a_ brother 
of Lord Eldon. He was educated at Oxford, where he 
became Camden reader of ancient history. He passed 
about eighteen years at Oxford, (1761-79.) About 1778 
he was elected a member of the famous Literary Club, 
and became a friend of Dr. Johnson. He was called to 
the bar in 1780, and practised in the ecclesiastical courts 
and high court of admiralty. He was more distinguished 
for learning than for oratorical talents. In 1788 he was 
appointed a judge of the consistory court, advocate- 
general, and privy councillor. He was elected a mem- 
ber of Parliament in 1790, and became judge of the high 
court of admiralty in 1798. He represented the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in Parliament from 18otr till 1821, and 
constantly supported the Tory party. He was raised to 
the peerage, as Baron Stowell, in 1821. Lord Stowell 
is regarded as a high authority for ecclesiastical and 
international law. Died in 1836. 


See the ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for November, 1849; Lorp 
Broucuam, ‘‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III. ;’?’? W. E. Sur- 
TEES, “‘ Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon,” 1846. 


Stra’bo, (Gr. Ztpabwv ; Fr. SrRABON, stra’bdn’,] an 
eminent Greek geographer, born at Amasia, in Pontus, 
about 60 B.c. He studied under Aristodemus, Tyran- 
nio, and Xenarchus the Peripatetic, and in philosophy 
adopted the doctrines of the Stoics. He also pursued 
his education by extensive journeys in Egypt, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Italy. He passed a number of years at 
Rome, and devoted much time to the composition of a 
work on geography which he designed to be attractive 
in form and adapted to general use. To the descriptions 
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of countries he added notices of the customs and former 
history of the people, enlivened by the anecdotes, tra- 
ditions, and comparisons which give interest to positive 
geography. His work is highly prized as an animated, 
broadly conceived, and skilfully executed picture of the 
world as known to the ancients. He is rather deficient 
in the department of physical geography. Died about 
24 A.D. 

See Srzse ts, ‘‘ De Strabonis Patria, Genere, /tate,”’ etc., 1828 ; 
MEINECKR, ‘‘ Vindicize Straboniane,’’ 1852; Vossius, ‘‘De His- 
toricis Grecis;” Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greca;’’ ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Stra’bo, (CAlus FANNIUS,) a Roman orator, was 
consul in 122 B.c. He made a famous speech against 
C. Gracchus on the subject of giving the franchise to 
the Latins. 

Strabo, (Caius FANNIus,) a Roman historian, was 
a son-in-law of Lelius. He distinguished himself at 
the capture of Carthage, 146 B.c. He wrote a work on 
Roman history, which is lost. 

Strabon. See SrRABO. 

Strack, strak, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German 
architect, and professor in the Academy at Berlin, was 
born at Biickeburg in 1806. Among his best works 
are the castle of Fredericksborg, built for the King of 
Denmark, and Peter’s Church (Petrikirche) at Berlin. 

Strada, stra/da, (FAMIANO,) [Lat. FAm1IA’Nus,] an 
Italian Jesuit and historian, born at Rome in 1572, was 
professor of rhetoric in the Gregorian College in that 
city. His principal work is entitled “De Bello Belgico 
ab Excessu Carli V. ad Annum 1590,” or a history of 
the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, (2 vols., 
1632-47.) He also wrote Latin essays, entitled “ Pro- 
lusiones,” (1617,) being commentaries on the classics 
and ancient literature. Died in 1649. 

See Tiraxoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.’’ 


Strada or Stradano, str4-da’no, called also Stra- 
dan, { Lat. Srrana/Nus; Fr. SrRADAN, stRa’d6n’, |(JAN,) 
a‘*celebrated Flemish painter, born at Bruges in 1536. 
He studied in Italy, where he was patronized by the 
Duke of Tuscany, Cosimo I. Among his master-pieces 
we may name his “Crucifixion,” in the Church of the 
Annunciation at Bruges. He also excelled in painting 
animals, hunting-scenes, etc. Died in 1605. 

Strada, di, de stra/da, (Jacopo,) an Italian anti- 
quary, born at Mantua about 1515, was an expert con- 
noisseur of art. He published, besides other works, 
“ Epitome Thesauri Antiquitatum, hoc est Imperatorum 
Romanorum Iconum,” etc., (1553,) which treats of the 
medals of the Roman emperors. Died in 1588. 

Stradan or Stradano. See STRADA. 

Stradanus. See STRADA. 

Stradella, str4-del/l4, (ALESSANDRO,) a celebrated 
Italian composer, born at Naples in 1645. His oratorio 
of “San Giovanni Battista” is greatly admired; and he 
produced a number of cantatas, duets, etc. of remarkable 
beauty. He was assassinated about 1678 by the lover 
of a Venetian lady whom he had seduced. 

Stradivarius, stra-de-va’re-ooss, (ANTONIO,) an 
Italian maker of stringed instruments, born at Cremona 
about 1670; died about 1735. 

Straeten, van der, van der stra/ten, sometimes 
written Streten, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch landscape-painter, 
born about 1665 or 1680. He worked in England. 

Strafford, (GEORGE STEVENS ByNG,) EARL OF, an 
English peer, was born in 1806. He was a Liberal 
member of the House of Commons from 1831 to 1852, 
and held several high civil offices. In 1860 he succeeded 
to the earldom. 

Strafford, (JoHN Bync,) EARL oF, a British general, 
born in London ‘about 1775, was the father of the pre- 
ceding. He served with distinction as major-general 
at the battles of Vitoria, Nivelle, and Orthez. He ob- 
tained the rank of field-marshal. Died about 1860. 

Strafford, (THomMAS WENTWoRTH,) EARL OF, an 
English politician, born in London in April, 1593, was 
the eldest son of Sir William Wentworth, from whom 
he inherited a large estate. He was educated at Saint 
John’s College, Cambridge, and married in 1611 a Miss 
Clifford, a daughter of the Earl of Cumberland. In 
1614 he was elected to Parliament for Yorkshire, which 
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he also represented in that which met in 1621. His 
wife having died in 1622, he married Arabella Hollis, a 
daughter of the Earl of Clare. He was appointed sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1625. In the Parliament which met in 
1628, he acted with the popular party, and made able 
speeches against the arbitrary measures of the court, in 
order, perhaps, to give the king a proper idea of the 
value of his services. Before the end of the year he 
was created a baron, and on the death of the Duke of 
Buckingham (1628) he was appointed lord president 
of the North, and privy councillor. He was a political 
and personal friend of Archbishop Laud. He was am- 
bitious, energetic, haughty, and unscrupulous. He de- 
clared that he would “lay any man by the heels” who 
should appeal from his sentence to the courts at West- 
minster. In 1631 or 1632 he was appointed lord deputy 
of Ireland, which he governed in a tyrannical manner. 
His cruelty to Lord Mountmorris and ‘others excited 
great indignation. He directed his highest energies to 
the formation of a standing army, and boasted that in 
Treland ‘the king was as absolute as any prince in the 
whole world could be.” (Letter to Laud, 1634.) He 
was created Earl of Strafford in 1639 or 1640. 

“He had been,” says Macaulay, “one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the opposition, and felt towards 
those whom he had deserted that peculiar malignity 
which has in all ages been characteristic of apostates. 
He perfectly understood the feelings, the resources, and 
the policy of the party to which he had lately belonged, 
and had formed a vast and deeply-meditated scheme, 
which very nearly confounded even the able tactics of 
the statesmen by whom the House of Commons had 
been directed. To this scheme, in his confidential cor- 
respondence, he gave the expressive name of Thorough.” 
(“‘ History of England,” vol. i. p. 25.) His. design was 
to make the royal power as absolute in England as it 
was in Ireland. The revolt of the Scotch, whom the 
king foolishly provoked to fight for their religious rights, 
interfered with the success of Strafford’s scheme. He 
was summoned to London by Charles. I. in 1639, and 
appointed general-in-chief in 1640; but before he could 
join the army it was driven from the border by the 
insurgents, and the war was ended by a treaty. The 
Long Parliament, which met in November, 1640, im- 
peached Strafford of high treason. He was accused of 
an attempt “to subvert the fundamental laws of the 
country.” John Pym was the principal speaker against 
him. (See Pym.) The Commons abandoned the im- 
peachment and passed a bill of attainder by a large 
majority, of whom Falkland was one. He was beheaded 
in May, 1641. Two volumes of his “ Letters and De- 
spatches” have been published. 

See Grorce RapcuiFFe, “ Life of the Earl of Strafford ;’” Hume, 
“* History of England; Jonn Forster, “ Lives of Eminent British 
Statesmen ;?? Macautay, Review of Lorp Nucent’s ‘‘ Memorials 
of Hampden ;’?? CLarEnpon, “ History of the Great Rebellion ;”’ 
Latiy-ToLLENnDAL, ‘Essai sur la Vie du Comte de Strafford,” 
1795; Guizot, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre ;”’ ‘‘ Bio- 
graphia Britannica.” 

Strahan, stra#/an, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Scottish 
printer, born in Edinburgh about 1715. He became 
a resident of London, and was elected a member of 
Parliament in 1775. Died in 1785. 

Strahl, stral, (Mortrz HERMANN,) a German phy- 
sician and writer, born at Glogau in 1800. He became 
in 1842 Sanitatsrath in Berlin. Among his works is 
“Der Mensch nach seiner leiblichen und geistigen 
Natur,” (1835-38.) 

Strange, (Sir RoBERT,) an eminent Scottish engraver, 
born in Pomona, one of the Orkney Islands, in 1721. He 
studied under Le Bas in Paris, passed several years in 
Italy, and settled in London, where he worked with great 
success. Among his master-pieces are “ Saint Jerome,” 
after Correggio, “Saint Cecilia,” after Raphael, “ The 
Death of Dido,” after Guercino, and ‘ Venus Reclining,” 
after Titian. Died in 1792. 

See J. Dennisroun, “ Memoirs of Sir R. Strange and of his 
Brother-in-Law A. Lumisden,’’ 2 vols., 1854; CHAMBERS, ‘‘Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen;” C, L. BriGHTWELL, 
** Annals of Industry and Genius,”’ 1863; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
June, 1855. 

Strang’ford, (PERCY CLINTON SYDNEY SMYTHE,) 
Viscount, an Irish diplomatist and scholar, born in 
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1780. He graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
became successively British ambassador to Stockholm 
in 1817, to Constantinople in 1820, and to Saint Peters- 
burg in 1825. He was vice-president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and knight grand cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. He made a translation of the poems 
of Camoens, which was commended by Lord Byron. 
In 1825 he was raised to the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, as Lord Penshurst. Died in 1855. 

_ See the “Edinburgh Review” for April, 1805; ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view’’ for September, 1804, 

Strangford, (Percy ELLEN ALGERNON FREDERICK 
WILLIAM SYDNEY SMYTHE,) VISCOUN’, an Orientalist, 
a son of the preceding, was born in Saint Petersburg in 
1825. His “‘Selected Writings; Political, Geographical, 
and Social,” were published in 2 vols., 1869. Died in 1869. 

Straparola, str4-pa-ro’/l4, (GIAN FRANCESCO,) an 
Italian writer of tales, was born at Caravaggio before 
1500. He published “ Piacevole Notte,” (2 vols., 1550- 
54,) often reprinted. Died after 1557. 

Strat/ford, (NicHoxas,) a learned English theolo- 
gian, born in Hertfordshire in 1633. He became Dean 
of Saint Asaph in 1673, and chaplain to the king. In 
1689 he was appointed Bishop of Chester. He wrote 
several works against popery. Died in 1707. 

Strat’/ford de Red/cliffe, (STRATFORD CANNING,) 
first VISCOUNT, a cousin of George Canning, was born 
in London in 1788. He studied at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1810 succeeded Mr. Robert Adair as 
minister-plenipotentiary at Constantinople. He became 
envoy-extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to the 
United States in 1820, and in 1825 was again sent as 
minister to Constantinople, where he exerted himself to 
procure from the Sultan some alleviation of the oppres- 
sion under which the Greeks were then suffering. His 
appeals being unheeded, the chief European powers 
determined upon coercive measures, and the battle of 
Navarino, in 1827, decided the fate of Greece. Mr. 
Canning was soon after elected to Parliament for Old 
Sarum, and in 1829 was created knight grand cross of the 
Bath. In 1841 he was a third time appointed minister 
to Constantinople, having on a previous mission taken a 
prominent part in defining the boundaries of Greece. In 
this post he continued till 1858, when he returned to 
England. Through his influence with the Sultan, he pro- 
moted many reforms, among which are the abolition of 
torture, and the establishment of political and religious 
freedom for the Protestants in Turkey. 

Strathnairn, BARON. See Ross, (Sir HUGH HENRY.) 

Stratico, str4/te-ko, (SIMONE,) COUNT, a celebrated 
mathematician, born at Zara, in Dalmatia, about 1730. 
He became professor of navigation and mathematics at 
Padua, and in 1801 filled the chair of navigation at Pavia. 
In 1803 he was made a senator by Napoleon, who also 
bestowed upon him the orders of the legion of honour 
and the iron crown. He was the author of a “* Marine 
Vocabulary,” and several works on hydraulics, navi- 
gation, etc., which have a high reputation. He also 
prepared, conjointly with Poleni, a valuable edition of 
Vitruvius, published after the death of Stratico, which 
took place in 1824. 

Strato. See SrTRATON. 

Strat/o-clé8, |2rparoKAyje,] an Athenian orator and 
demagogue, lived about 325 B.c. He was a violent op- 
ponent of Demosthenes. 

Stra’/ton [Gr. Btparwr] or Stra’to, a Greek physi- 
cian and medical writer, a pupil of Erasistratus, lived in 
the third century B.c. 

Straton (or Strato) or Lampsacus, [Fr. STRATON 
DE LAMPSAQUE, stra’ton’ deh léMp’sak’,] a Greek Peri- 
patetic philosopher, born at Lampsacus, succeeded 
Theophrastus as chief of the school about 288 B.c. He 
was the preceptor of Ptolemy Philadelphus. According 
to some authorities, he taught that each particle of 
matter has a principle of motion, or a plastic power. 

See Ritter, ‘‘ History of Philosophy ;’ Nauwerck, “ De Stra- 
tone Philosopho,’’ 1836. 

Straton (or Strato) or Sarpis, a Greek epigram- 
matic poet, who probably lived in the second century 
of our era. He compiled an anthology of licentious 
epigrams, many of which he composed. 
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Strat-o-ni’ce, [Gr. zparovixy,| a beautiful queen of 
Syria, born about 316 B.c., was a daughter of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. She was married to Seleucus I. of Syria, 
whose son, Antiochus I., became enamoured of her. 
She had a daughter Stratonice, who was married to 
Demetrius II. of Macedonia. Antiochus I. was the 
father of the second Stratonice. 

Strat’tis, [Z7parrec,| an Athenian comic 
old comedy, flourished about 410-380 B.c. 
are lost. 

Strauchius, stréw’Ke-us, (A2cIpIus,) a German Lu- 
theran theologian and mathematician, born at Wittenberg 
in 1632, was the author of a “ Breviarium Chronologicum” 
and a number of controversial works. Died in 1682. 

Strauss, strowss, (DAVID FRIEDRICH,) a German 
rationalistic theologian, the author of what is termed the 
“mythical theory” of interpreting the Gospels, was born 
at Ludwigsburg, in Wiirtemberg, in 1808. He studied 
theology at Tiibingen. In 1832 he became assistant 
teacher (vefetent) in the Theological Institute of Tiibin- 
gen. He produced in 1835 his “ Life of Jesus Critically 
Treated,” in which he attempts to prove that the New 
Testament history is substantially a tissue of fables. He 
was appointed professor of divinity at Zurich in 1839, but 
the hostility of the people to his doctrines was so loudly 
expressed that his position there became untenable. 
He published several other works, among which are. 
“The Christian Dogmatics considered in its Historical 
Development and its Conflict with Modern Science,” (2 
vols., 1840-41,) and a “ New Life of Jesus,” (‘‘ Das Leben 
Jesu: fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet,” 1864.) 

Strauss’s idea of a God appears to be similar to that 
of many other Hegelians, who regard the Deity not as a 
conscious Being, but as an unconscious spirit or influ- 
ence, or what might be termed a system of laws, mate- 
rial and spiritual. This spirit first becomes conscious 
in Humanity, which, according to Strauss and his fol- 
lowers, is God manifest in the flesh. 

“Thirty years ago,” says the ‘London Quarterly 
Review,” “‘The Life of Jesus’ of Strauss startled the 
world like a clap of thunder out of a calm sky. ... In 
the name of criticism, he declared that the Gospels were 
almost valueless as historical materials ; in the name of 
science, he pronounced that miracles were impossible.” 
(See article on “‘ The Life of our Lord,” October, 1866.) 
“The supposition that the healthiest, simplest, and 
sanest form of religion the world has ever seen should 
have taken its rise from such a hotbed of fatuity and 
insanity as Strauss would have us believe, appears to 
us to make greater demands by far upon our credulity 
than the hypothesis it is invented to supersede.” (See 
“Edinburgh Review,” article on ‘Strauss, Renan, and 
‘Ecce Homo,’” October, 1866.) 

“ Strauss declined,” says Dorner, in his able work 
entitled “‘ History of Protestant Theology,” “the rude 
method of combating Christianity in the style of the 
‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragments ;’ as he likewise covered with 
ridicule the naturalistic explanations of the miracles 
by Dr. Paulus. To the biblical supernaturalism which 
sought to found the truth of Christianity upon inspira- 
tion, miracles, and prophecy, he opposed the mythical 
theory ; according to which, the portrait of Christ in 
the Gospels was the product of tradition, of which the 
historic element was obscure, determined in its unin- 
tentional fabrication by Old Testament images, par- 
ticularly the Messianic. Christ, however, to whom the 
Messianic predictions were transferred by the common 
people, could not have been a supernatural phenomenon, 
since a miracle includes an impossibility ; so also the 
four Gospels could not have proceeded from apostles or 
eye-witnesses, because, with their better knowledge, de- 
signed fabrication must be imputed to them. He then 
seeks for internal contradictions in the Gospels, in order 
thereby to prove their unhistoric character. As, how- 
ever, these contradictions do not extend to what is es- 
sential, it is clear that they are not what really decided 
him. He demands a historical criticism, free from pre- 
assumptions,* and yet he makes (as we have seen) for 


poet of the 
His works 


* The expression in the original is ‘‘ eine yoraussetzungslose his~ 
torische Kritik,”’ that is, “‘a historical critique without pre-supposi- 
tions or pre-assumptions.”’ 
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his mythical theory a twofold pre-assumption,—the one 
dogmatic,* the other historical.”+ (See Dorner’s “ Ge- 
schichte der protestantischen Theologie,” p. 787.) 

See “Straussiade in Ziirich,”’ 1840; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;’”’ “‘Fofeign Quarterly Review” for October, 1838; ‘‘ British 
Quarterly Review” for February, 1847. 

Strauss, (FRIEDRICH ADOLF,) a Protestant minister, 
a son of Gerhard Friedrich, noticed below, was born at 
Elberfeld in 1817. Among his works we may name 
“Sinai and Golgotha: Travels in the East,” (1847,) 
which has been translated into several languages. 

Strauss, (GERHARD FRIEDRICH,) professor of the- 
ology at Berlin, was born at Iserlohn in 1786. He 
published a number of popular religious works, of which 
we may name “ Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” (1820,) 
and “The Baptism in Jordan,” (1822.) 

Strauss, (JOHANN,) a celebrated German composer, 
born at Vienna in 1804. His works are principally 
waltzes and other lively airs, in which department of 
music he has never been surpassed. He was appointed 
director of music for the court balls at Vienna. Died 
in 1840. 

Stréat’er, (RoBER?,) an English painter, born in 
1624. His landscapes and historical pictures were 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries. Died in 1680. 

Streckfuss, strék’foos, (ADOLF FRIEDRICH KArRt,) 
a German /ittérateur, born at Gera in 1779. He wrote- 
a number of poems and tales, and translated into Ger- 
man Tasso’s ‘*Gerusalemme Liberata,” the ‘Orlando 
Furioso” of Ariosto, and Dante’s ‘“ Inferno,” “ Purga- 
torio,” and ‘ Paradiso.” Died in 1844. 

Streek, van, van strak, (JURIAN,) a Flemish or 
Dutch painter of still life, born at Amsterdam in 1632; 
died in 1678. His son HENRY, born in 1659, was a 
painter of interiors of churches, etc. Died in 1713. 

Street, (ALFRED BILLINGS,) an American poet and 
miscellaneous writer, born at Poughkeepsie in 1811. 
Among his principal works are “‘ Frontenac,” a poem, 
“The Burning of Schenectady, and other Poems,” 
“Woods and Waters, or the Saranacs and Racket,” an 
account of the forests of Northern New York, and “The 
Council of Revision,” (in prose.) He practised Jaw in 
Albany, to which he removed in 1839. 

See R. W. Griswo tp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.” 


Streight, strat, (ABEL D.,) COLONEL, an American 
officer, was a resident of Indiana. He commanded a 
party of 1800 cavalry sent from Tennessee on a raid 
into Northern Georgia in April, 1863. He was cap- 
tured near Rome, and confined in a prison at Richmond, 
from which he escaped in February, 1864. He was killed 
at Dalton, Georgia, in August, 1864. 

Strein, strin, or Strin/i-us, (RICHARD,) a German 
baron and antiquary, born in Austria in 1538, was libra- 
rian to the Emperor of Germany. Died in 1600 or 1601. 

Stremonius. See AUSTREMOINE, 

Streten. See STRAETEN. 

Strick van Linschoten, strik van lins’Ko’ten, 
BARON, a Dutch poet, born at Utrecht in 1769. He 
was appointed in 1795 ambassador to the court of Wiir- 
temberg. Died in 1819. 

Strick’land, (AGNEs,) an English historical writer, 
born in Suffolk in 1806. Among her numerous works 
are “Lives of the Queens of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest,” etc., (12 vols., with portraits, 1849,) 
“Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Prin- 
cesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great 
Britain,” (6 vols. 8vo, 1850,) both written conjointly with 
her sister Elizabeth, ‘‘The Pilgrims of Walsingham, or 
Tales of the Middle Ages,” (1835,) “ Worcester Field, 
or the Cavalier ; a Poem, in Four Cantos,” and ‘“ Tales 
and Stories from History,” (1836.) She brought out in 


* In assuming that a miracle is impossible, 

+ In rejecting the historical character of the Gospels; not on 
account of the minute discrepancies found in them,—but evidently 
from a predetermination to. make out his mythical theory at whatever 
cost. For if the minute discrepancies, not essentially affecting the 
main narrative, destroy the historical character of the Gospels, simi- 
lar or greater discrepancies would overthrow Aut history, ancient and 
modern, A great historical critic, who will scarcely be accused of 
any tendency to credulity, took a very different view of the Gospel 
narratives. (See the article on Nigpuur the historian, in this 
work.) 
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1842 ‘Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, now first pub- 
lished from the Originals,” etc. Miss Strickland’s 
productions have acquired an extensive popularity both 
in Great Britain and America, 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for April, 1849. 


Strickland, (CATHERINE Parr,) sister of the pre- 
ceding, was married to Lieutenant Trail, of the twenty- 
first British Fusileers. Having settled in Canada, she 
published “The Canadian Crusoes, a Tale of the Rice- 
Lake Plains,” and “The Backwoods of America, being 
Letters from the Wife of an Emigrant Officer,” etc. 

Strickland, (HucH Epwin,) an English naturalist, 
born in Yorkshire in 1811. | He visited Asia Minor in 
1835, and published, after his return, a treatise ‘ On the 
Gevlogy of the Thracian Bosphorus,” and other similar 
works. He also wrote “ Descriptions of New Species 
of Birds from West Africa,” and a volume “ On the 
Dodo and its Kindred, or the History and Affinities of 
the Dodo, Solitaire, and other Extinct Birds,” (1848.) 
He was killed by a railroad-train in 1853. 

Strickland, (SAMUEL,) a brother of Agnes, noticed 
above, was born about 1810. He published ‘‘ Twenty- 
Seven Years in Canada West, or the Experience of an 
Early Settler,” (1853.) Died in 1867. 

Strickland, (SuSANNa,) sister of Agnes Strickland, 
was married to J. W. D. Moodie, of the British ‘Fusi- 

‘leers, and subsequently removed to Canada. She pub- 
lished “ Roughing it in the Bush, or Life in Canada,” 
(1852,) “ Life in the Clearings,” etc., and novels entitled 
“Mark Hurdlestone” (1852) and “ Flora Lindsay,” (2 
vols., 1854.) 

Her sister, JANE MARGARET, has published a work 
entitled “Rome, Regal and Republican.” 

Strick’land, (WILLIAM,) an eminent American ar- 
chitect, born in Philadelphia in 1787. He studied archi- 
tecture under Latrobe. His first public work of any 
importance was the old Masonic Hall in Chestnut 
Street. This established his reputation as an architect, 
and he was subsequently employed to prepare the 
designs and superintend the erection of the United 
States Bank, (now the Custom-House,) in Chestnut 
Street, above Fourth, long regarded as the most mag- 
nificent edifice in his native city. For many years he 
was the architect of nearly all the most remarkable 
public buildings in Philadelphia or its vicinity: we may 
name, among others, the Merchants’ Exchange, (near 
Third and Dock Streets,) the United States Mint, and 
the United States Naval Asylum. In 1825 he was 
appointed by the Franklin Institute commissioner to 
visit England for the purpose of examining the canal 
and railway systems of that country. On his return, he 
was employed to superintend the construction of the rail- 
road between Newcastle and Frenchtown, in Maryland, 
which was one of the first passenger-railways made in 
the United States. He was elected a member of the 
Royal Society of Civil Engineers, and also a member 
of the American Philosophical Society. His last and 
perhaps greatest work was the Capitol at Nashville, 
Tennessee, commenced in 1845 and completed in 1857. 
He died at Nashville, April 7, 1854; and, according to 
a special act of the Tennessee legislature, his remains 
were deposited in a vault under that magnificent edifice 
whivh may be said to have been the crowning glory of 
his life. 

Stvickland, (Wiiit1Am P.,) D.D., an American 
Methodist divine, born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1809. He has published a “History of the American 
Bible S ciety,” ‘Genius and Mission of Methodism,” 
and other works. 

Strige), stree’Zel, [Lat. Srrice/Lius,] (VICTORIN,) a 
German theologian, born in 1514, was a pupil of Mel- 
anchthon. He was engaged in a controversy with 
Flacius, and subsequently became a Calvinist. He 
was professor at Leipsic and Heidelberg, Died in 1569. 

See WeissMANN, ‘‘ Historia Vitz V. Strigelii,” 1732; J. K. T. 
Orro, ‘De V. Strigelio liberioris mentis in Ecclesia Lutherana Vin- 
dice,’’ 1843. 

Strigelius. See STRIGEL. 

Stringham, string’am, (S1LAs H.,) an American 
naval officer, born in Orange county, New York, about 
1798. He obtained the rank of lieutenant in 1821. In 
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1846 he commanded the ship Ohio at the bombardment 
of Vera Cruz. On the breaking out of the civil war 
he was appointed (about April, 1861) flag-officer of the 
Atlantic blockading squadron. He commanded the 
naval forces of the armament which captured Fort Hat- 
teras, August 29,1861. He was appointed a rear-admira]l 
on the retired list, August 1, 1862. 

See J. T. Heapuey, “ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,” 1867. 

Strinius.. See STREIN. 

Strinnholm, strin’holm, (ANDERS MAGNus,) a 
Swedish historian, born in the province of Westerbot- 
ten in 1786. His principal work is entitled a ‘‘ History 
of Sweden from the Earliest to the Present Time,” 
(“Svenska Folkets Historia fran aldsta till narvarende 
Tider,” 1834.) In 1837 he became a member of the 
Swedish Academy, and in 1845 of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, 

Stritter, von, fon strit’ter, (JOHANN GOTTHILF,) a 
German historian, born at Idstein in 1740, became a resi- 
dent of Russia. He published a * History of the Russian 
Empire,” (in German, 2 vols., 1800.) Died in r8or. 

Strobel, stro’bel, (ADAM \WALTHER,) a German 
historian, born at Strasburg in 1792. His principal 
work is a “History of Alsace,” (6 vols., 1841,) which 
was continued by Engelhardt. Died in 1850. 

Stroctius. See STRozzi, (PALLA.) 

Stroemer. See SrROMER. 

Strogonof or Stroganow, stRo’g4-nof’, (ALEXx- 
ANDER,) Count, a Russian nobleman, born in 1734, 
was a distinguished patron of learning and the arts. He 
was appointed a privy councillor of the first class, and 
president of the Academy of Sciences at Saint Peters- 
burg. Died in 1811. 

Strogonof, Stroganov, or Stroganow, (ALEX- 
ANDER,) Count, second son of Gregory, noticed below, 
served against the Turks and Poles, and rose to be 
successively minister of the interior, (1839,) member of 
the imperial council at Saint Petersburg, and Governor- 
General of New Russia, (1855.) 

Strogonof, (GrEGoRY,) a Russian diplomatist, born 
at Moscow in 1770, was successively employed in mis- 
sions to Madrid, Stockholm, and Constantinople, (1821.) 
In 1838 he was sent as ambassador-extraordinary to 
England on the occasion of the coronation of Queen 
Victoria. He was created high chamberlain in 1846. 
Died in 1850. 

Strogonof, (KARL SERGEI,) a general, the eldest 
son of the preceding, was born about 1800, filled several 
high offices under the government, and attained the 
dignity of senator. He published a number of treatises 
on Russian antiquities. Died in 1857. 

Strogonof, (PAUL,) CouNT, a Russian general, a son 
of Alexander, (1734-1811,) was born about 1774. He 
was a friend and adviser of the Czar Alexander. Died 
in 1817. His wife, SopHIE GALLITSIN, was distinguished 
for her talents. : 

Strombeck, von, fon strom/bék, (FRIEDRICH KARL,) 
a German jurist and /tférvatewr, born at Brunswick in 
1771. He published a number of legal and miscel- 
laneous works, and made translations from Tacitus, 
Sallust, and other classics. Died in 1848. 

His brother, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, was also a distin- 
guished jurist. Died in 1832. 

See F. K. von StTrombEck, ‘‘ Darstellungen aus meinem Leben,”’ 
2 vols., 1835. 

Strémer or Stroemer, stro’mer, (MARTIN,) a Swed- 
ish savant, born at Upsal in 1707, succeeded Celsius 
as professor of astronomy in that city. He translated 
Euclid’s “Elements” into Swedish, Died in 1770. 

Stromeyer, stRo’mi’er, (GEORG FRIEDRICH LOuts,) 

a German surgeon, born at Hanover in 1804, became 
successively professor at Erlangen, Munich, and Frei- 
burg. He published several works on surgery. 
_ Strong, (CALEB,) an American statesman, born at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1745. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1789 and in 1793, and 
became Governor of the State in 1800, which office he 
continued to fill for ten years. Died in 1819. 

Strong, (JAMEs,) an American theologian and scholar, 
born at New York in 1822. He published a “ Har- 
mony and Exposition of the Gospels,” (1852,) a “Greek 
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Harmony of the Gospels,” (1854,)\and has contributed 
numerous articles to the “ Methodist Quarterly Review.” 
He was appointed in 1858 professor of biblical literature 
and acting president of the Troy University. In con- 
junction with the late Dr. McClintock, he published a 
valuable work entitled ‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical, Ecclesi- 
astical, and Theological Literature,” (6 vols., 1867 e¢ seg.) 

Strong, (NATHAN,) an American clergyman, born in 
Connecticut in 1748. He preached at Hartford, and 
published numerous sermons. Died in 1816. 

Strong’bow, the surname of Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Pembroke, an English warrior, distinguished for his 
victories over the Irish, Died in 1176. 

Stroth, strot, (FRIEDRICH ANDREAS,) a German 
scholar, born in Pomerania in 1750. He published 
several classical works. Died in 1795 or 1785. 

Strozzi, strot’/see, (BERNARDO,) surnamed IL CAPuc- 
CIND, or “The Genoese Priest,” an eminent Italian 
painter, born at Genoa in 1581. His “‘ Virgin and Child” 
is esteemed his master-piece. He painted many easel- 
pictures, and was an excellent colorist. Died in 1644. 

See Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;”’ Soprant, ‘ Pittori 
Genovesi.”’ ; 

Strozzi, (CrrrAco, che-ree’4-ko,) an Italian philoso- 
pher, born near Florence in 1504. He wrote a sup- 
plement to Aristotle’s work ‘ De Republica,” (1562.) 
Died in 1565. 


See PapireE Masson, “‘ Vita Kyriaci Stroze,’’ 1604. 


Strozzi, (ERcoLk,) an Italian poet, a son of Tito 
Vespasiano, noticed below, was born at Ferrara in 1471. 
He was the author of Latin and Italian poems, which 
were highly esteemed by his contemporaries. He was 
assassinated in 1508 by some person unknown. 

See Paoo Giovio, “ Elogio;’? GincuEn#, ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire 
d’Ltalie.”’ 

Strozzi, (F1LtPpo,) an opulent Florentine merchant, 
noted for his generosity, was born in 1426. He built 
the magnificent Palazzo Strozzi at Florence, which is 
still standing. Died in 1491. 

Strozzi, (FILIppo,) a Florentine statesman, born in 
1488, was a son of the preceding. Though connected 
with the Medici by his marriage with Clarice, niece of 
Leo X., he exerted himself to deprive that family of the 
chief power in Florence. After the murder of the duke 
Alexander de’ Medici, and the election of Cosimo as his 
successor, Strozzi became one of the leaders of an army 
of French and Italian mercenaries, and marched against 
the troops of Cosimo, who was assisted by the soldiers 
of Charles V. The insurgents were signally defeated, 
(1537,) and Strozzi was made prisoner, and confined for 
a year in a fortress, where he committed suicide in 1538. 

See Lorenzo Strozzt, ‘* Vie de P. Strozzi,’’ (translated from the 
Italian by ReQquieR,) 1762; G. B. Nicottnt, “Vita di F. Strozzi,”’ 
1847; ‘‘ Vita di F. Strozzi; scritta da Lorenzo Strozzi suo Figlio,” 
1851; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Strozzi, (FILIPpPo,) a commander, born at Venice in 
1541, was a grandson of the preceding, and a son of 
Piero, noticed below. He served with distinction against 
the French Huguenots in the civil wars which began 
about 1562, and was appointed in 1581 lieutenant-general 
of the naval army by Henry III. He was killed in a 
naval action against. the Spaniards in 1582. 

See Torzay, ‘‘ Vie de P. Strozzi,” 1608; Davia, “‘ History of 
the Civil Wars of France.” 

Strozzi, (FRANCESCO di Soldo—de sol’do,) an Ital- 
jan scholar, who translated Thucydides, and Xenophon’s 
“ History of Greece,” into Italian, (1550.) 

Strozzi, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian scholar and 
writer, born at Florence in 1551, was a nephew of Piero, 
noticed below. He was conspicuous for his generous 
patronage of learning, and was the author of several 
works, in prose and verse. Died in 1634. 

Strozzi, (GruLio,) a Venetian poet, born about 1583, 
resided at Rome, where he became papal prothono- 
tary. He was the author of “The Building of Venice,” 
(‘‘ Venezia Edificata,’’) an epic poem, and other works. 
Died in 1660, 

Strozzi, (LEONE,) a naval officer, born at Florence 
in 1515, was a son of Filippo Strozzi, (1488-1538.) He 
obtained command of a French fleet about 1550, and 
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was opposed to Andrew Doria in the Mediterranean. 
Died in 1554. 

Strozzi, (NIccoL0,) an Italian writer, was the author 
of idyls, sonnets, etc., and tragedies entitled ‘ Conradus” 
and “ David of Trebizond.” Died in 1654. 

Strozzi, [Lat. Srroc’rius,] (PaLva,) an Italian di- 
plomatist and scholar, born at Florence in 1372. He 
was a liberal patron of literature, and devoted his large 
fortune to the promotion of classical studies, employing 
in his house many copyists to transcribe ancient manu- 
scripts. He also founded several] chairs in the Univer- 
sity of Florence. Having opposed the Medici, he was 
banished about 1434, and settled at Padua. Died in 1462. 

See AnGELo Fasroni, “ P. Stroctii Vita,’ 1802; A®NEAS SyL- 
vius, ‘* Commentarii.”’ 

Strozzi, (P1ERO,) an able general, a son of Filippo 
Strozzi, (1488-1538,) was born in 1500, and entered the 
French army after the death of his father. In.1553 he was 
sent to the defence of Sienna, then besieged by Cosimo 
I.; but, having imprudently invaded Tuscany, he was 
defeated by the Marquis of Marignano, near Lucignano, 
in 1554. He was afterwards charged by the pope, Paul 
IV., with the defence of Rome against the Duke of Alva. 
In 1558 he assisted the Duke of Guise in the capture of 
Calais, but he was killed the same year at the siege of 
Thionville. He had been created marshal of France by 
Henry II. about 1555. 

See Brantéme, ‘‘ Vies des Capitaines étrangers;’? VARCHI, 
** Storia Fiorentina ;?? Dk CourcE..gs, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux 
Frangais ;”” F. Truccut, ‘* Vita e Geste di P. Strozzi,” 1847; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Strozzi, (Pirrro,) an Italian scholar, born at Flor- 
ence about 1575, was professor of philosophy at Pisa. 
He published a work on* the Nestorians, entitled ‘* De 
Origine et Dogmatibus Chaldzorum, sive hodiernorum 
Nestorianorum,” (1617.) Died about 1640. 

Strozzi, (Trro VESPASIANO,) an Italian scholar and 
poet, born at Ferrara about 1422. He was the author 
of Latin lyrics, satires, and epigrams. He became 
president of the supreme council of Ferrara in 1485. 
Died about 1508. 

Strudel or Strudel, stroo’del, (PETER,) a historical 
painter, born in the Tyrol in 1680, or, as some say, in 
1660. He worked in Vienna, and was patronized by 
the emperor Leopold. Died in 1717. 

Struensee, stroo’en-za’, (ADAM,) a German theo- 
logian, born at Brandenburg in 1708. He preached at 
Halle, and became superintendent or bishop of Sles- 
wick and Holstein in 1761. He wrote several religious 
works. Died in 1791. 

Struensee, von, fon stroo’en-za’, (JOHANN FRIED- 
RICH,) COUNT, a minister of state, born at Halle in 1737, 
was a son of the preceding. He studied medicine, and 
practised with success at Altona. His habits are said 
to have been licentious. In 1768 he became physician 
to Christian VII. of Denmark, whom he attended in a 
tour through Germany, France, and England. He in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of Christian VII., and 
of his queen, Caroline Matilda, a sister of George III. 
of England. His talents and ambition enabled him to 
gain an ascendency over the king, who was a man of 
feeble character. He was aided in his ambitious projects 
by his friend Brandt, and by the queen. He procured 
the removal of Count Bernstorff in 1770, and became 
prime minister. He made many innovations in political 
affairs, some of which were beneficial; but he offended 
the people by his preference of the German to the Danish 
language. Prince Frederick and others formed a con- 
spiracy against Struensee, who was arrested, tried, and 
put to death in April, 1772. 


See FALKENSKIOLD, ‘‘ Memoirs of Struensee,” (in German,) 1788 3 
J. K. Hést, “Struensee og hans Ministerium,”’ 3 vols., 1824; J. 
GrgssinG, ‘‘ Struensee,’’ 1848; REVERDIL, ‘‘ Struensee 4 la Cour de: 
Copenhague,”’ 1838; ‘‘ Authentic Elucidation of the History of 
Struensee and Brandt ;’ Dr. Munter, “ Narrative of the Conversion 
and Death of Count Struensee ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“Edinburgh Review” for September, 1826, article “‘ Danish Revo- 
lutions under Count Struensee,” (by Sir James MaAckinTosH.) 


Struensee, von, (Kari AvuGust,) brother of the 
preceding, was born at Halle in 1735. He became in 
1757 professor of philosophy and mathematics at the 
military academy of Liegnitz. His “Rudiments of 
Artillery,” published in 1760, obtained for him the notice 
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and patronage of Frederick the Great. It was followed 
in 1771 by “ Elements of Military Architecture,” esteemed 
the best work on the subject that had then appeared in 
Germany. After the publication of his “ Description of 
the Commerce of the Principal European States,” he 
was ennobled and made minister of state and president 
of the board of excise. Died in 1804. 

See Meuser, ‘‘Gelehrtes Deutschland; Hirscuine, ‘ His- 
torisch-literarisches Handbuch ;” Von Heup, “Struensee, Skizze 
fiir Diejenigen,’? etc., 1805. 

Stritth’ers, (Joun,) a Scottish poet, born in Lanark- 
shire in 1776, worked at the trade of shoemaker in his 
youth. Among his works is ‘‘ The Poor Man’s Sabbath,” 
(1804.) Died in 1853. 

Strutt, (Epwarpb,) Baron Belper, an English peer, 
born in 1801. He was chosen a Liberal member of 
Parliament in 1830, and was re-elected several times. 

Strutt, (JoserH,) an English antiquary and engraver, 
born in Essex in 1742. He was the author of “The 
Regal and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of England,” etc., 
“Horda Angel Cynnan; or, View of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, etc. of the Inhabitants of England from the Arrival 
of the Saxons,” (3 vols., 1776,) a “ Biographical Diction- 
ary of Engravers from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time,” (2 vols., 1786,) and “Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England,” etc., (t801.) Among his engravings 
are a series of illustrations of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
He died in 1802, leaving several works in manuscript, 
one of which, a romance, entitled ‘“‘Queen-Hoo Hall,” 
was completed by Sir Walter Scott. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for May, 1775, and June, 1802, 


Struve, stroo’veh, (BURKHARD GOYTHELF,) a jurist, 
a son of Georg Adam, noticed below, was born at 
Weimar in 1671. He studied law and history at Jena 
and Helmstedt, became professor of history at Jena in 
1704, and in 1730 of public and feudal law. Among his 
voluminous works we may name his “Syntagma Juris 
Publici,” (1711,) “ Body of German History,” (‘Corpus 
Historiz Germanic,” 1730,) and “Introduction to the 
History of the German Empire,” (in German.) He 
also published an edition of the “ Illustres Veteres Scrip- 
tores” of Pistorius, and of Freher’s “ Rerum Germani- 
carum Scriptores.” Died in 1738. 

See Hirscuina, “ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch;’’ Lipentius, 
“ Bibliotheca Juridica.” 

Struve, (FRIEDRICH GEORG WILHELM,) an eminent 
German astronomer, born at Altona in April, 1793. He 
was appointed director of the Observatory of Dorpat 
about 1818. In 1839 he became director of a new and 
magnificent observatory erected by the Russian govern- 
ment at Pulkova, near Saint Petersburg. He acquired 
distinction by his observations on double and multiple 
stars, and published, besides other works, ‘¢ Astronom- 
ical Observations,” (“‘Observationes Astronomice,” 8 
vols., 1820-40,) “Micrometric Measurements of the 
Double Stars,” (“Stellarum duplicium Mensurz micro- 
metrice,” 1827,) and “Studies of Sidereal Astronomy 
on the Milky Way,” (“Etudes d’Astronomie stellaire 
sur la Voie lactée,” etc., 1847.) Died in 1864. 

_ See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”” Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon.”’ 

Struve, (GEorG ADAM,) a German jurist, born at 
Magdeburg in 1619. He became professor of law at Jena 
in 1646, and in 1667 was appointed privy councillor to 
the Duke of Weimar. Among his numerous legal works, 
which had a high reputation in his time, we may name 
his “Jurisprudentia Romano-Germanica forensis,” and 
«Syntagma Juris Feudalis.” Died in 1692. 

See B. G. Struve, “Vita G. A. Struvii,” 1705. 


Struve, (Gusravus,) a German political writer and 
revolutionist, born in Liyonia about 1805. He took a 
prominent part in the insurrection in Baden in 1848, and 
became an exile in 1849. He published, besides other 
works, a “System of Political Science,” (4 vols., 1847.) 
Died in 1870. 

Struve, (Orro WILHELM,) an astronomer, a son of 
Friedrich Georg Wilhelm, was born at Dorpat in 1819, 
He obtained the position of second astronomer at Pul- 
kowa, He discovered many double stars, and computed 
the movement of translation of the solar system, 
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Struve,. von, fon stroo’veh, (HEINRICH CHRIS: 
TOPH GOTTFRIED,) a German diplomatist, born at Ratis- 
bon in 1772, was employed in embassies to Hamburg, 
Saint Petersburg, and other European courts. Died 
in 1851. 

Struys, stRois, (JAN,) a Dutch traveller, who visited 
several countries of Asia, and published a narrative in 
1677. Died in 1694. 

Stry, van, van stri, (ABRAHAM,) a skilful Dutch 
painter, born at Dort in 1753, imitated A. Cuyp. He 
painted landscapes, cattle, etc. Died in 1826. 

Stry, van, (JAcos,) askilful painter of landscapes and 
cattle, a brother of the preceding, was born at Dort in 
1756. ‘Many of his imitations of Albert Cuyp,” says 
Bryan, “have passed as originals of that master.” Died 
in 18E5. 

Stryk, strik, [Lat. SrryK’rus,| (SAMUEL,) a German 
jurist, born at Lenzen in 1640. He became professor 
of law at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1672, and obtained 
a chair in the University of Wittenberg in 1691. He 
acquired a European reputation by his writings on law. 
Died in 1710. 

See Bercsr, ‘‘ Memoria Strykii,”’ 1711. 

Strykius. See Srryk. 

Strype, strip, (JoHN,) an English divine and biogra- 
pher, born in London in 1643. Among his numerous 
works are ‘“ Memorials of the Most Renowned Father 
in God, Thomas Cranmer,” etc., (1694,) “ Historical 
Collections relating to the Life and Acts of Bishop 
Aylmer,” (1701,) “ Life and Acts of Archbishop Parker,” 
(1711,) “Ecclesiastical Memorials, relating chiefly to 
Religion and the Reformation of it,” etc., and “Annals 
of the Reformation and Establishment of Religion,” (4 
vols., 1731.) Died in 1737. 

Stu/art, (ALEXANDER H. H.,) an American politician, 
born at Staunton, Virginia, in 1807. He gained dis- 
tinction as a lawyer, became an orator of the Whig 
party, and was elected to Congress in 1841. He was 
secretary of the interior from September, 1850, to March, 
1853. He was loyal to the Union, until the secession 
of Virginia induced him to change sides. 

Stu/art, (ARABELLA,) born about 1575, was a daughter 
of Charles Stuart, Duke of Lennox, (a brother of Lord 
Darnley,) and was a cousin-german to James I. of Eng- 
land. She was secretly married about 1609 to William 
Seymour, against the will of the king, who imprisoned 
her in the Tower. She was so harshly treated that she 
became insane, and died in the Tower in September, 
1615. William Seymour was afterwards made Marquis 
of Hertford. Arabella Stuatt was a woman of superior 
talents and high spirit. 

See “ Lifeand Letters of Arabella Stuart,” by ELIZARETH CoopErR, 
London, 1866; GARDINER, ‘‘ History of England from 1603 to 1616,” 
vol. ii. chap. x. ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,” by Louisa 
S. CosTELLo. 

Stuart, (Sir CHARLES,) a British general, born in 
1753, was a younger son of Lord Bute, the prime min- 
ister. He fought against the American patriots, (1776-82,) 
gained the rank of major-general in 1793, and com- 
manded in Corsica in 1794. He took Minorca in 1798. 
Died in 1801. 

Stuart, (CHARLES EDWARD,) THE PRETENDER. 
CHARLES EDWARD. 

Stuart, (GirBerr,) LL.D., a Scottish journalist and 
miscellaneous writer, born at Edinburgh about 1746. 
He became in 1773 associate editor of ‘The Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review,” in which he published criti- 
cisms on prominent authors, displaying great ability, but 
disfigured by bitter personalities. He was afterwards 
a contributor to the “ Political Herald” and “ English 
Review,” London, Among his principal works are a 
“Historical Disquisition concerning the Antiquity of 
the British Constitution,” (1767,) ‘ View of Society in 
Europe in its Progress from Rudeness to Refinement,” 
etc., (1768,) ‘ History of the Establishment of the Re- 
formation of Religion in Scotland, 1517-1561,” (1780,) 
and “ History of Scotland from the Establishment of 
the Reformation to the Death of Queen Mary,” (1782.) 
Died in 1786. 


See CHAMBERs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;”” 
Atuipong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”? ‘‘ Monthly Review” for Sep- 
tember and October, 1782. 


See 
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Stuart, (GILBERT CHARLES,) an eminent American 
painter, born at Narraganset, Rhode Island, in 1756. 
He studied in London under West, and subsequently 
executed a number of portraits, which obtained for him 
a high reputation. Among these may be named that of 
George III., Sir Joshua Reynolds, and John Kemble. 
After his return to America he painted a portrait of 
Washington, which is esteemed the best ever taken; 
also portraits of Mrs. Washington, John Adams, Jeffer- 
pa ediacison, and other distinguished Americans. Died 
in 1828. 


mee the ‘* National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 1. 

Stuart, (HENRY BENEDICT,) Cardinal York, born in 
1725, was a grandson of James II. of England, and a 
brother of Charles Edward the Pretender, He lived 
at Rome, and became a cardinal in 1747. Died in 1807. 

Stuart, (JAMEs,) an English antiquary and architect, 
commonly known as “Athenian Stuart,” was born in 
London in 1713. He resided many years at Rome, 
where he studied antiquities and the ancient languages, 
and in 1750 visited Athens in company with Nicholas 
Revett, also an artist. In 1762 he brought out the first 
volume of the ‘Antiquities of Athens,” in which he 
was assisted by Mr. Revett. It was received with great 
favour, and a second and a third volume were published 
after his death, which took place in 1788. Among his 
architectural works may he named the chapel of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Stuart, (James E. B.,) an American general, born in 
Patrick county, Virginia, about 1833, graduated at West 
Point in 1854. He became a brigadier-general of the 
insurgents in September, 1861, and obtained command 
of a body of cavalry. In August, 1862, he surprised 
General Pope’s head-quarters at Catlett’s Station and 
captured some of his private papers. In October of 
that year he conducted a daring and successful raid to 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. His cavalry covered the 
retreat of General Lee after the battle of Gettysburg, July, 
1863. He commanded the cavalry at the battle of the 
Wilderness, in May, 1864, and was mortally wounded in a 
battle against General Sheridan, at Yellow Tavern, on 
the 12th of May in that year. 

See a notice of General Stuart in ‘‘ Southern Generals,’’ 186s ; 
TENNEY’s ‘‘ Military History of the Rebellion,”’ p. 779. 

Stuart, (JAMEs F. E.,) THE PRETENDER, See JAMES 
FRANCIS EDWARD. 

Stuart, (JoHNn.) See Bute, Lorp. 

Stuart, (JoHN,) a Scottish antiquary, born in 1751, 
was professor of Greek at Aberdeen. Died in 1827. 

Stuart, (Mosks,) an American theologian and Con- 
gregational divine, born at Wilton, Connecticut, in 1780. 
He was appointed in 1809, professor of sacred literature 
at Andover Theological Seminary, which post he held 
for more than thirty years. He was the author of a 
“Grammar of the Hebrew Language, without Points,” 
(1813,) ‘‘ Letters to Dr. Channing on Religious Liberty,” 
(1830,) ‘Hints on the Prophecies,” (1842,) “A Scrip- 
tural View of the Wine Question,” (1848,) and a number 
of commentaries on the Scriptures. He published in 
1827 a “Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
which, says R. W. Griswold, “continues in all countries 
to be regarded as one of the noblest examples of philo- 
logical theology and exegetical criticism.”  (‘ Prose 
Writers of America.”) Died in 1852. 

See ALiipong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors;’’? ‘North American 
Review” for January, 1822. 

Stu/art or Stew’art Family, a famous and unfor- 
tunate royal family which reigned in Scotland several 
centuries and in England for more than a century. The 
first member of this family that became king was Robert 
II., whose father was Walter, high steward of Scotland, 
and whose mother was a daughter of Robert Bruce. (See 
Roper II.) The last king of this dynasty was James IL., 
who was deposed in 1688, after which two of his descend- 
ants, styled Pretenders, attempted to ascend the throne. 
(See JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD, and CHARLES EDWARD.) 

“The name of the family,” says Burton, ‘was Allan 
or Fitz-Allan ; but it had become habitual to call them 
by the name of the feudal office held by them in Scot- 
land, and hence Robert II. was the first of the Steward 
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—or, as it came to be written, the Stewart—dynasty.” 
(“ History of Scotland,” vol. iii. chap. xxvi.) 

See C. D. Voss, ‘Geschichte der Stuarts auf dem Englischen 
Throne,” 4 vols., 1794-97; R. VauGuan, ‘‘ Memorials of the Stuart 
Dynasty,”’ 2 vols., 1831. 

Stu’art de Rothe’say, (roth’sa,) (CHARLES Sru- 
ART,) LorD, a distinguished British diplomatist, grandson 
of Lord Bute, was born in 1779. He was sent in 1810 
as minister-plenipotentiary to Portugal, and for his ser- 
vices on this occasion obtained from the prince-regent the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath. The King of Por- 
tugal also made him a grandee of that kingdom. He was 
afterwards successively minister at Paris, the Hague, 
and Saint Petersburg. In 1828 he was raised to the peer- 
age, with the title of Stuart de Rothesay. Died in 1845. 

Stubbe, stub, (HENRY,) an English writer and 
scholar, born in Lincolnshire in 1631. He joined the 
party of Cromwell during the civil war, and wrote “A 
Vindication of Sir Harry Vane,” “ Light shining out 
of Darkness, with an Apology for the Quakers,” and 
other works. After the restoration he went over to the 
royalists, and published numerous attacks on his former 
friends. He was accidentally drowned in 1676. 

Stubbe, (JoHN.) See Srusss, (JOHN.) 

Stubbs, (GrorGE,) an English painter, born at Liver- 
pool in 1724, was distinguished for his knowledge of 
anatomy. He excelled in delineating animals, par- 
ticularly horses. He published in 1766 a treatise ‘ On 
the Anatomy of the Horse.” His picture of “The 
Grosvenor Hunt” is esteemed one of his master-pieces. 
Died in 1806. 

Stubbs or Stubbe, (JoHn,) an English lawyer and 
Puritan, born about 1540. Having written a pamphlet 
against Queen Elizabeth’s marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou, entitled ‘The Discovery of a Gaping Gulph, 
wherein England is like to be swallowed by another 
French Marriage,” his right hand was amputated by 
order of the queen. 

Stuck. See BATTISTIN. 

Stuck, stook, | Lat. SrucKk’1us,| (JOHANN WILHELM,) 
a Swiss scholar and antiquary, born at Zurich about 
1550. He published a “ Treatise on the Feasts of the 
Ancients, and their Sacrifices,” (1591.) Died in 1607. 

Studer, stoo/der, (BERNHARD,) a Swiss savant, born 
at Buren-on-the-Aar in 1794, became professor of geol- 
ogy at Berne. He published several scientific works. 

Stuerbout, stii’er-béwt’,(D1IERICK,) one of the earliest 
Dutch painters, sometimes called DIRK VAN HAARLEM, 
was born in that town. He lived about 1450-70. There 
are two historical pictures by him in the royal collection 
at the Hague, representing incidents in the life of the 
emperor Otho III. and his empress, Stuerbout ranked 
among the first artists of his time. 

See ‘‘ Lives of the Early Flemish Painters.” 

Stuermer. See SrURMER. 

Stuhr, stoor, (PErER FEDDERSEN,) a Danish writer, 
born at Flensborg in 1787, published a number of philo- 
sophical and historical works. Died in 1851. 

Stuke/ley, (WiLi1AM,) M.D., an English divine, an- 
tiquary, and physician, born in Lincolnshire in 1687. 
Having practised medicine for a time with great reputa- 
tion and success, he took holy orders, and in 1747 
obtained the rectory of Saint George the Martyr, in Lon- 
don. He was the author of “Itinerarium Curiosum, or 
an Account of the Antiquities, etc. observed in Travels 
through Great Britain,” (1724,) ‘‘ Palzographia Britan- 
nica, or Discourses on Antiquities in Britain,” (1743-54,) 
“Some Account of the Medallic History of Marcus 
Aurelius Valerius Carausius, Emperor of Britain,” 
(1757-59,) and other valuable antiquarian works; also 
a collection of sermons, entitled ‘‘ Paleographia Sacra,” 
(1760-63.) Died in 1765. 

Stiller or Stueler, stii’ler, (AucusT,) a German 
architect, born in Berlin in 1800, was one of the most 
distinguished pupils of Schinkel. Among his greatest 
works are the new museum at Berlin, and the Exchange 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Sturdza. See Sroorpza. ‘ 

Sture, stoo’reh, (S1EN,) called THE ELDER, a Swed- 
ish statesman, related to the royal family of Sweden. 
On the death of Charles VIII., in 1470, he became re- 
gent of the kingdom, which he defended with signal 
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ability against the attempts of the Danes and the Rus- 
sians. Died in 1504. 

See Geryer, ‘f Areminne 6fver S. Sture,”’ 1803. 

Sture, (SvEN,) THE YOUNGER, son of Svante Sture, 
noticed below, succeeded his father as regent in 1512. 
He was distinguished for his courage and ability, and 
for a time successfully resisted the encroachments of 
Denmark, but he was mortally wounded in the battle 
near Jonkoping, in 1520. 


See SirrversTovps, ‘‘ Areminne 6fver S. Sture,”’ 


1791. 


Sture, (SVANTE,) became Regent of Sweden on the 
death of Sten Sture the Elder, in 1504. Died in 1512. 

Sturge, sttrj, (JosePu,) an English philanthropist, 
born at Elberton, Gloucestershire, in 1793, was a member 
of the Society of Friends. He became a corn-factor 
at Bewdley, from which he removed to Birmingham in 
1822. By his probity, energy, and moral courage he 
acquired much influence. He was one of the first in 
England to advocate the immediate abolition of slavery, 
and he became a prominent leader of the anti-slavery 
movement. In 1836 he visited the West Indies, and 
collected evidence against the slaveholders. He per- 
formed an anti-slavery mission to the United States 
in 1841. After his return he co-operated actively with 
Cobden and Bright in the anti-corn-law movement. 
Died in 1859. 


See Henry RicHarp, “‘ Memoir of Joseph Sturge,’ 1864. 


Sturgeon, (WILLIAM,) an English electrician, born 
in Lancashire in 1783. He learned the trade of shoe- 
maker, and served a number of years in the royal artil- 
lery. He invented or improved an electro-magnetic 
machine, and wrote several treatises on electro-magnet- 
ism. Died at Manchester in 1850. 

Stur’gé5, (JOHN,) an English divine, was prebendary 
of Winchester. He published “ Discourses on the Evi- 
dence of Natural and Revealed Religion,” and was en- 
gaged in a controversy with Dr. Milner. Died in 1807. 

Stur’gis, (SAMUEL D.,) an American general, born at 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, in 1822, graduated at West 
Point in 1846. He obtained the rank of major in May, 
1861, and succeeded to the command of the army at 
Wilson’s Creek when General Lyon was killed, August 
to of that year. He commanded an army which was 
defeated at Guntown, Mississippi, June 10, 1864. 

Sturleson. See SNORRO-STURLESON, 

Sturm, stdorm, or Sturme, first abbot of Fulda, 
was born in Bavaria about 715 A.D. He founded about 
744 the monastery of Fulda, which became a famous 
seat of learning. Died in 780. 

Sturm, stoorm, (CHRISTOPH CHRISTIAN,) a. Ger- 
man moralist and preacher, born at Augsburg in 1740. 
He preached at Magdeburg and Hamburg, and wrote 
a number of popular religious works, among which was 
“Meditations on the Works of God in the Kingdom 
of Nature,” (2 vols., 1772-97.) Died in 1786. 

See FEppERSEN, ‘‘ Leben und Charakter des Hauptpastors C. 
a enon 1786; HirscuHinc, ‘ Historisch-literarisches Hand- 

uch, 

Sturm, stoorm or stiigm, (JACQUES CHARLES FRAN- 
GoIs,) an excellent Swiss mathematician, born at Geneva 
in September, 1803. He was a tutor to the son of 
Madame de Staél, with whom he visited Paris in 1823. 
In 1827 Sturm and his friend Colladon obtained the 
grand prize of mathematics proposed by the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris for the best memoir on the compres- 
sion of liquids. He discovered in 1829 the celebrated 
theorem which completes the resolution of numerical 
equations by determining the number of real roots which 
are included between given limits. This is known as 
““Sturm’s theorem.” He became professor of mathe- 
matics at the Collége Rollin in 1830, a member of the 
Institute in 1836, and professor of analysis at the Poly- 
technic School in 1840. Died in 1855. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Sturm, (JAKOB,) an eminent German statesman and 
, Reformer, born at Strasburg in 1489. He became in 
early life a convert to the doctrines of Luther, and was 
chosen mayor or chief magistrate of Strasburg in 1526. 
His learning and wisdom were such that he was regarded 
as an oracle by his fellow-citizens. It is stated that he 


was Sent ninety-one times on missions to various courts, 
between 1525 and 1552. Died in 1553. 


See Haac, ‘‘ La France protestante.”’ 


Sturm, [Lat. Srur’mrus,] (JOHANN,) an eminent 
scholar and teacher, surnamed “the German Cicero,” 
was born at Schleiden in 1507. He became in 1538 rector 
of the gymnasium at Strasburg, which, under his direc- 
tion, attained a very high reputation. He published an 
edition of Cicero, (9 vols., 1557 e seg.,) a number of 
translations from the Latin, and several original works 
in that language: among these we may name “On the 
Proper Opening of Schools of Learning,” (“De Litera- 
rum Ludis recte Aperiendis,” 1538,) and “On the Uni- 
versal Method of Rhetorical Elocution,” (‘De universa 
Ratione Elocutionis Rhetorice,” 1576.) Died in 1589. 

See Bay es, “Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, 
“ Mémoires ;”” M. Apam, “‘ Vitaa Germanorum Philosophorum ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sturm, (JOHANN CurisropH,) a German philosopher 
and mathematician, born in Bavaria in 1635. Having 
graduated at Jena, he became professor of mathematics 
at Altdorf in 1669. He translated into Latin Bockler’s 
“ Hydraulic Architecture,” and published several valua- 
ble works on mathematics and physical science. Died 
in 1703. 

Sturm, (LEONHARD CHRISTOPH,) an architect, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Altdorf in 1669. He 
wrote a “ Treatise on Military Architecture,” and other 
similar works. Died in 17109. 

Stiirmer or Stuermer, stiir’mer, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) 
Coun’, son of Ignaz, noticed below, was born at Con- 
stantinople in 1787, and was educated at Vienna. He 
was consul-general to the United States in 1818, and in 
1834 appointed internuncio at Constantinople. 

Stiirmer or Stuermer, (IGNAz,) BARON, a German 
diplomatist and Oriental scholar, born at Vienna in 1752. 
He was appointed in 1789 court interpreter, and in 1802 
internuncio at the Porte, and magnate of Hungary in 
1820, Died in 1829. 

Sturmius. See StuRM, (JOHANN.) 

Sturt, (JOHN,) an English engraver, born in London 
in 1658, was celebrated for his exquisite illustrations of 
the “Book of Common Prayer.” Died in 1730. 

Sturtzenbecher, stoorts/en-bék’er, (OSCAR PAr- 
RICK,) a Swedish writer and liberal politician, born at 
Stockkolm in 1811. 

Sturz, stoorts, (FRIEDRICH WILHEIM,) a German 
scholar, born near Freiberg in 1762, published editions 
of Empedocles, the fragments of Hellanicus, and of other 
Greek writers. Died in 1832. 

Sturz, (HELFREICH PETER,) aGerman writer, born at 
Darmstadt in 1736, was a friend of Klopstock, and was 
patronized by Count Bernstorff. His principal works 
are “ Recollections of the Life of Bernstorff,” and “ Let- 
ters'of a Traveller.” Died in 1779. 

Sttive or Stueve, stii’veh,(JOHANN KARL BERTRAM,) 
a German jurist, born at Osnabriick in 1798, filled several 
offices under the government, and wrote a number of 
political treatises. ; 

Stuven, stoo’ven, (ERNsT,) a German flower-painter, 
born at Hamburg in 1657; died in 1712. 

Stuyvesant, sti’/ve-sant, (PETER,) the last Dutch 
Governor of the New Netherlands, (New York,) was 
born about 1602. He was appointed governor or di- 
rector-general about 1645. He had previously served 
in the West Indies, and lost a leg in battle. In 1655 
he conquered a Swedish colony on the Delaware River. 
His administration was vigorous and rather arbitrary. 
New Amsterdam was attacked by an English fleet, to 
which Governor Stuyvesant surrendered in September, 
1664. He died at New York in 1682. Peter Stuyvesant 
forms a conspicuous character in Irving’s humorous 
work entitled “History of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” 

Style, (WiLttAM,) an English law-writer, born in 
1603. He published “ Reports,” (1658.) Died in 1679. 

Stylites. See SIMEON STYLITES. 

Styx, (Gr. B7ié,] a personage of classic mythology, 
was said to be a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, the 
wife of Pallas, and the mother of Victory, (Nice,) Power, 
(Cratos,) and Zelus. She is a personification of a cele- 
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brated river of Hades. The poets feigned that the gods 
in taking a solemn oath used to swear by Styx, and if 
they violated such an oath they were deprived of nectar 
for nine years. 

Suabedissen, soo/4-beh-dis’sen, (DAviD THEODOR 
AvuGustT,) a German philosophical writer, born at Mel- 
sungen in 1773; died in 1835. 

Sualem, (RENKIN.) See RANNEQUIN. 

Suard, sii‘ar’, (JEAN BaprisrE ANTOINE,) a French 
journalist and “¢érateur, born at Besangon in 1734. 
He was successively associate editor of the ‘‘Gazette de 
France,” and editor of the political journals entitled 
“Les Indépendants” and “Le Publiciste.” He trans- 
lated into French Robertson’s “ History of Charles V.,” 
and published, among other works, “ Literary Miscel- 
lanies,” (5 vols., 1805,) and “Lettres de ?Anonyme de 
Vaugirard,” a witty and satirical production, which ob- 
tained great and deserved popularity. He also made 
numerous valuable contributions to the “ Biographie 
Universelle.” He was chosen a member of the French 
Academy in 1772, and afterwards became perpetual 
secretary of that institution. Died in 1817. 

See C. Nisarp, ‘‘Mémoires et Correspondance Littéraire sur 
Suard,’? 1859; Garat, ‘“ Historical Memoirs of M. Suard;’’ P#- 
BEN ES, “loge de Suard,” 1841; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 

Suard, MADAME, the wife of the preceding, was born 
at Lille in 1750, and was a sister of Charles J.. Panc- 
koucke the author. She wrote, besides other works, 
“Memoirs of M. Suard,” (‘‘ Essai de Mémoires sur M. 
Suard,” 1820.) Died in 1830. 

Suares, sii@’réss’, (JoSseEpH MARIE,) a French anti- 
quary, born at Avignon in 1599, became Bishop of 
Vaison in 1633. He wrote numerous antiquarian works. 
Died at Rome in 1677. 

Suaresius. See SUAREZ. 

Suarez, swa’réth, [Lat. Suarr’srus,] (FRANCIS,) a 
learned and eloquent Spanish Jesuit and theologian, 
born at Granada in 1548. He became successively pro- 
fessor of divinity at Valladolid, Rome, Alcala, and Coim- 
bra. Among his principal works is his “ Defensio Fidei 
Catholicz,” etc., (1613,) being designed as a refutation 
of the oath of allegiance exacted by James I. of England 
from his subjects, and a “Treatise on Laws.” Died 
about 1655. 


See Descuamps, “ Vita Fr. Suaresii,’’ 1671 ; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”’ 


Suavius, sw4/ve-ts, or Suterman, soo/ter-man’, 
(LAMBERT,) sometimes called Schwab, a Flemish en- 
graver, born at Liege, flourished about 1550. He 
engraved his own designs, and others. Died about 1565. 

Subervie, sii’bér’ve’, (TACQUES Gervais—zhér’va’,) 
BARON, a French general, born at Lectoure in 1776. He 
served as general of brigade in Spain, (1808-11,) and 
_in Russia in 1812. He became a general of division 
in 1814, and fought at Waterloo. He was republican 
minister of war from February 25 to March 19, 1848. 
Died in 1856. 

See ALEXANDRE TuikErRry, “‘ Le Général Subervie,”’ 1856 ; “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Sublet, sii“bld’, (FRANGoIs,) a French minister of 
state, born about 1580. He was secretary of war from 
1636 till 1643. Died in 1645. 

Subleyras, sii/bla’ras’, (PIERRE,) a French painter, 
born at Uzes in 1699. He resided many years in Rome, 
where he was patronized by Pope Benedict XIV. Among 
his master-pieces are ‘Saint Basil celebrating Mass in 
the Presence of the Emperor Valens,” and ‘Saint 
Benedict restoring a Child to Life.” Died in 1749. 

Subow. See Zoonor. 

Subtermans. See SUSTERMANS. 

Suchet, sii’shd’, (Louis Gagprter,) Duke of Albufera, 
a celebrated French marshal, born at Lyons in March, 
1770. He served in the Italian campaign of 1796, and 
obtained the rank of general of brigade for his distin- 
guished bravery at the battle of Neumark, (1797.) Ap- 
pointed in 1799 general of division under Massena, he 
successfully opposed the Austrians underGeneral Melas, 
and made a diversion in favour of Massena, then besieged 
at Genoa, (1800.) After the battle of Marengo, in which 
he took a prominent part, he was made governor of 
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Genoa and commander of the centre of the army of 
Italy. He successively defeated the Austrians at Poz- 
zolo, Borghetto, Verona, and Montebello, and in 1805 
commanded the left wing of Marshal Lannes’s division 
or corps in the battle of Austerlitz. Having been created 
by Napoleon a count of the empire, he was appointed 
in 1808 to the command of a division of the army of 
Spain. In this post, by his brilliant successes at Lerida, 
Mequinanza, (1810,) Tortosa, (1811,) and Tarragona, 
(1811,) he won the highest reputation as a brave officer 
and an able disciplinarian and tactician. He was made 
a marshal of France in 1811. His subsequent victories 
at Murviedro, Valencia, and Albufera were rewarded 
by Napoleon with a large domain, and the title of Duke 
of Albufera. After the restoration of the Bourbons he 
was deprived of the greater part of his honours; but the 
title of peer was restored to him by Louis XVIII. in 
1819. He died in 1826, leaving ‘Memoirs of the War 
in Spain,” (1829.) It is stated that Napoleon estimated 
his ability higher than that of any other of his marshals 
except Massena. 

See Boro, ‘‘ Notice sur le Maréchal Suchet,’’ 1826; BARRAULT- 
Routton, “‘Le Maréchal Suchet,’’ 1854; Dr CourcELLEs, ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Suchtelen, stx’teh-lén’, (JAN Pigerer,) Count, a 
Dutch general and diplomatist, born in Oberyssel in 
1759, entered the Russian service, and distinguished 
himself at the capture of Sweaborg, (1789.) Died in 1836. 

Suck/ling, (Sir JoHN,) an English poet, born in 
Middlesex about 1608. He studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and, after travelling on the continent, served 
for a time in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden. He subsequently became celebrated as a wit 
at the court of Charles I. In 1640 he was elected to the 
Long Parliament for Bramber, but, having joined in the 
conspiracy to rescue the Earl of Strafford from the 
Tower, in 1641, he was compelled to take refuge in 
France, where he died about 1642. His reputation rests 
chiefly on his lyric poems; but he also wrote several 
dramas and satires, and a treatise entitled ** An Account 
of Religion by Reason.” ‘“‘ His style,” says Hazlitt, ‘‘is 
almost entirely free from the charge of pedantry and 
affectation. His compositions are almost all of them 
short and lively effusions of wit and gallantry, written 
in a familiar but spirited style.” 

See Hazuitt, “Comic Writers ;”’ ‘‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. 
ix., (1824.) 

Suckow, sook’ko, (KARL ADOLF,) a German novelist, 
born at Miinsterberg, in Silesia, in 1802, has written 
under the pseudonym of Poscaru. Died in 1847. 

Sucre, de, da soo/kra, (ANTONIO JOSE,) a South 
American patriot and general, born at Cumana in 1793, 
fought under Bolivar, and in 1819 was made a brigadier- 
general. He defeated the Spaniards at Pichincha in 
1822, and in 1824, having succeeded Bolivar as com- 
mander-in-chief, gained a signal victory over the royal- 
ists at Ayacucho, by which the country was delivered 
from the Spanish yoke. He was created grand marshal 
of Ayacucho by Bolivar, and in 1825 chosen President 
of Bolivia. He was elected to the Constituent Congress 
from Quito in 1830. He was assassinated soon after, at 
the instigation, it is supposed, of General Ovando. 

Sudhédana, soo-d’ho/da-na, a Hindoo prince, the 
father of GAU'TAMA, (which see.) 

Sudra or Suder. See SooprRa. 

Sudre, siidr, (JEAN PieRRE,) a French lithographer, 
born at Alby in 1783. He produced lithographs of 
several works of Raphael and Ingres. He gained a 
medal of the first class in 1834. 

Sue, sii, (EUGENE,) a popular French novelist, born 
in Paris in 1804, was a son of Jean Joseph Sue, (1760- 
1830.). He was named in honour of Eugéne de Beau- 
harnais, son of the empress Josephine, who was his 
sponsor. Having studied medicine, he accompanied 
the French army into Spain in 1823 as military surgeon. 
On the death of his father, from whom he inherited a 
large fortune, he studied painting for a time under 
Gudin; but-he soon renounced this art for literature, 
and published several tales of sea-life, entitled “ Kernock 
le Pirate,” (1830,) “ Plick et Plock,” (1831,) “ Atar Gull,” 
“La Salamandre,” (1832,) and ‘La Vigie de Koatven,”, 
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(1833.) Encouraged by the success of these productions, 
he brought out in the Paris feuilletons a series of his- 
torical romances, among which we may name “ Latréau- 
monte,” ‘ Jean Cavalier,” “Le Vicomte de Létoriéres,” 
and ‘ Le Commandeur de Malte.” He next published 
in rapid succession his “Mathilde,” “‘ Thérése Dunoyer,” 
“Mysteres de Paris,” (1842,) and “Le Juif errant,” 
(“The Wandering Jew,” 1846.) These romances, in which 
Sue has unveiled the most revolting forms of vice, and 
for the most part represented wickedness triumphant, 
obtained great popularity, and were translated into the 
principal European languages. He was elected in 1850 
a member of the Assemblée Nationale. Died in 1857. 

See G. PLAncuk, ‘‘ Portraits Littéraires ;’? QuERARD, “‘ La France 
Littéraire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* Foreign Quarterly 
Review”’ for July, 1838, and July, 1842. 

Sue, (JEAN,) a French surgeon and writer, born in 
Var in 1699. He practised in Paris. Died in 1762. 

Sue, (JEAN JosEPH,) a French writer on anatomy and 
surgery, born in 1710, was a brother of the preceding. 
He lectured on anatomy in Paris, where he died in 1792. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” : 

Sue, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a surgeon, a son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1760. He wrote “ Physiological 
Researches on Vitality,” (1798,) and other works, He 
became consulting physician to the king in 1824. Died 
in 1830. 

Sue, (PIERRE,) a learned surgeon, born in Paris in 
1739, was a son of Jean Sue, noticed above. He pub- 
lished numerous works on surgery and medicine, which 
are commended. Died in 1816. 

See “‘ Biographie Médicale.”’ 


Sueno. See AAGESEN and SWEYN. 

Suénon, the French for Swreyn, King of Denmark. 
(See SWEYN.) 

Suétone. See SUETONIUS. 

Sue-to’/ni-us, [ Fr. SuErone, sii-a’ton’,] (Carus 
TRANQUILLUS,) an eminent Latin historian, born about 
70 A.D., Was a son of a military tribune. He was a friend 
of Pliny the Younger, who wrote to Suetonius several 
letters, which are extant. He practised Jaw, and was 
versed in various departments of learning. In the reign 
of Hadrian he obtained the office of magzster epistolarum, 
or secretary, but he did not keep it long. Pliny the 
Younger speaks in high terms of his integrity and learn- 
ing. Suetonius wrote, besides numerous works which 
are lost, “The Lives of the Twelve Cesars,” (“ Vite 
Cesarum,” which is highly prized, and appears to be 
impartial. The subjects of this work are the twelve 
emperors from Julius Cesar to Domitian inclusive, 
whose private lives and vices he exposes, with copious 
details. Saint Jerome says pithily of Suetonius, “that 
he wrote of the emperors with the same freedom that 
they themselves lived,” (‘pari libertate ac ipsi vixerunt.”) 
His work is rather anecdotical than historical. There 
are extant two other works ascribed to him,—namely, 
“On Illustrious Grammarians,” (‘De Grammaticis il- 
Justribus,”) and “On Celebrated Orators,” (“ De claris 
Rhetoribus.”) 

See A. Krauss, ‘'De Suetonii Fontibus,’’ etc., 1831; D. W. 
Mo.teEr, ‘‘ Disputatio circularis de C. Suetonio,” 1685; Baye, 
“ see ieee and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale, 

Sue-to’ni-us Pau-li/nus, a Roman general, served 
in Mauritania in 42 A.D, He was appointed commander 
of Nero’s army in Britain in 59, and defeated the natives 
commanded by Boadicea. Died after 70 A.D. 

Su’ett, (RicHARD,) a celebrated English comedian, 
born in London ; died in 1805. 

Sueur, Le, (EusracHE.) See LE SUEUR. 

Sueur, Le, (HuBERYr.) See Sur. 

Sueur, Le, (JEAN FrRANGors.) See LE SuEUR. 

Suffee, (King of Persia.) See SEFEE, 

Suf’field, (HENRY HARzorD,) an English statesman, 
born in 1781, was elected in 1820 a member of Parlia- 
ment for Shaftesbury. He was an advocate of the abo- 
lition of colonial slavery, and of other important reforms. 
Died in 1835. 

Suffolk, DUKE oF. See BRANDON, (CHARLES.) 

Suffolk, siif’fok, (MICHAEL DE LA POLE,) first EARL 
oF, an English statesman, who served in the army under 
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Edward III. He became lord chancellor in March, 1383, 
was created Ear] of Suffolk in August, 1386, and removed 
in October of that year. Died in 13809. 

Suffolk, (WILLIAM DE LA PoLE,) DUKE of, was lord 
high admiral of England. He commanded at the siege 
of Orléans, in 1429, and was defeated by Joan of Are. 
He was beheaded, on a charge of treason, in 1450. 

Suffren, sii/frdn’, (JEAN,) a French Jesuit, born in 
Provence in 1565. He was for many years confessor to 
the queen Marie de Médicis. He wrote “ The Christian 
Year,” (‘Année chrétienne,” 1641.) Died in 1641. 

Suffren Saint-Tropez, de, deh sii/frGN/ san tro’ pa’,) 
(PIERRE ANDRE,) a distinguished French naval com- 
mander, born in Provence in 1726. Soon after his en- 
tering the naval service he became a member of the 
Maltese order, from which he received the honorary 
title of Bailli. He accompanied Count d’Estaing to 
America in 1778, and, being subsequently appointed to 
a command under Don Luis de Cérdova, took twelve 
merchant-ships from the British, (1780.) In 1781 he 
defeated the British commodore Johnstone near the 
Cape Verd Islands. He was made a vice-admiral in 
1784. Died in 1788. 

See TrustetT, ‘‘ Essai historique sur Ja Vie et les Campagnes 
du Bailli de Suffren;’? Henneguin, “ Essai historique sur la Vie 
et les Campagnes du Bailli de Suffren,’? 1824; Cunat, ‘‘ Histoire du 
Bailli de Suffren,”? 1852; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Sugden. See Satnr LEONARD’S. 

Suger, sii’zha’, Abbé of Saint-Denis, an able and 
powerful French statesman, born about 1085. He was 
chosen Abbé of Saint-Denis about 1122, and became the 
favourite counsellor and chief minister of Louis VI. 
His influence was equally great in the reign of Louis 
VII., and his administration was beneficent to the peo- 
ple. Died in 1152. 

See Baunpier, ‘‘ Histoire de 1’Administration de |’ Abbé Suger,”’ 
1645; Gervaise, ‘* Histoire de Suger,’’ 3 vols., 1721; A. NETTE- 
MENT, “‘ Histoire de Suger,’? 1842; F. Compss, ‘“‘Suger et son 
Ministére,” 1853; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Sugny. See SERVAN DE SUGNY. 

Sugriva, so0-gree’va, [z.e. “ handsome-necked,” from 
the Sanscrit sz, “ handsome,” and grivd, “neck,” in the 
Hindoo mythology, the name of a monkey chief, the son 
of Stirya, (or the Sun,) and the next in rank among the 
monkeys to Hanuman, and, like the last-named hero, a 
great favourite with Rama. (See HANUMAN.) 

Suhm, soom, (PEDER FREDERIK,) an eminent Danish 
historian and miscellaneous writer, born at Copenhagen 
in 1728, was a son of Ulrich Friedrich, noticed below. 
He devoted himself to the study of philology, Northern 
antiquities, etc., and published “On the Origin of the 
Northern Nations,” (2 vols., 1770,) “Odin, or the My- 
thology of Northern Paganism,” (1771,) “‘ History of the 
Migration of the Northern Nations,” (2 vols., 1773,) 
“Critical History of Denmark in the Time of the Pa- 
gans,” (4 vols., 1781,) and “ History of Denmark to the 
Year 1319,” (11 vols., 1812.) He was also the author of 
“Tdyls,” and several tales and romances, which enjoy a 
high reputation. Died in 1798. 

See Rasmus Nyverup, “‘Udsigt over P. F. Suhms Levnet og 
Skrifter,”’ 1798; R. Nyerup, “‘Suhmiana,” 1799; “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Suhm, von, fon som or 200m, (ULRICH FRIEDRICH,) 
an intimate friend of Frederick the Great of Prussia, was 
born at Dresden in 1691. His ‘‘ Familiar and Friendly 
Correspondence with Frederick II.” (in French) was 
published after the king’s death. Died in 1740. 

Suicer, swit’/ser, or Schweitzer, shvit’ser, (Jo- 
HANN CASPAR,) a Swiss scholar and theologian, born at 
Zurich in 1620, became professor of Greek and Hebrew 
in the university of his native city. His principal work 
is entitled ‘“ Ecclesiastical Thesaurus of the Writings 
of the Greek Fathers,” (‘Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus e 
Patribus Grecis,” etc., 2 vols., 1682.) Died in 1684. 

Suicer, (JoHANN HEINRICH,) son of the preceding, 
was born at Zurich in 1644. He succeeded his father in 
the chair of Greek and Hebrew in 1683, and published 
a “Compendium of the Aristotelico-Cartesian Philoso- 
phy,” and other works, in Latin. Died in 1705. 

Su/i-das, [Gr. Lovidac,] a Greek grammarian and 
lexicographer, supposed to have flourished about the 
tenth century. Nothing is known of him, except that 
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he compiled a Lexicon or encyclopzdia of biography, 
literature, geography, etc. This work, though defective 
in plan and not accurately executed, is highly prized, as 
a contribution to the literary history of antiquity, and 
contains many valuable extracts from writers whose 
works are lost. A good edition of this Lexicon was 
published by T. Gaisford, Oxford, (3 vols., 1834.) 

See Fasrictus, “ Bibliotheca Graeca;’? MU.ier, ‘‘ Programma 
de Suida,”’ 1796. 

Suidger. See CLEMENT II. 

Suintila, swin’ti-la, became King of the Visigoths in 
Spain in 621 A.D. Died about 630. 

Suleau, sii]o’, (FRANGoIs Louts,) a French royalist 
and pamphleteer, born in 1757. He was massacred by 
the mob of Paris in August, 1792. 

Suleyman. See SOLYMAN and SoLIMAN. 

Sul/i-van, (Sir RicHarp JosEpH,) an Irish writer, 
and member of Parliament for Seaford, published “A 
View of Nature, in Letters to a Traveller among the 
Alps,” and other works. Died in 1806. 

Sulkowski, sool-kov’skee, (ANTON PAUL,) PRINCE, 
a Polish general, born at Lissa in 1785, served with dis- 
tinction in Napoleon’s army, and was made a general of 
division in 1812. Died in 1836. 

Sulkowski, (JosEr,) a relative of the preceding, 
entered the French service, and, having accompanied 
Napoleon to Egypt as adjutant, was killed in the insur- 
rection at Cairo in 1798. He wrote “ Historical, Political, 
and Military Memoirs of the Polish Revolutions,” etc. 

Sulla or S¥Vla, (FAusrus CoRNELIUS,) a son of 
the dictator, was born about 88 B.c. He served under 
Pompey in Asia, and was the first to mount the wall of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, in 63. He was a partisan of 
the senate in the civil war, fought at Pharsalia, 48 B.c., 
and at Thapsus, in 46. Having been taken prisoner, 
he was murdered by the soldiers of Czesar in 46 B.C. 

Sulla or Sylla, [It. Sirra, sél/l4,] (Lucius Cor- 
NELIUS,) surnamed FELIX, (the “ Fortunate,”) a famous 
Roman general, born in 138 B.c., was of a patrician 
family. Though addicted to pleasure, and though his 
favourite companions are said to have been actors, 
buffoons, and mimics, he early gave indications of un- 
common powers, and was particularly distinguished by 
the art he possessed of reading the various characters 
of men. He obtained the office of quzestor in 107 B.C, 
and served under Marius against Jugurtha, who was be- 
trayed by Bocchus into the power of the Romans. Sulla 
took a prominent part in the capture of Jugurtha, and 
shared with Marius the credit of that achievement. In 
104 he was employed as legate of Marius in the war 
against the Cimbri and Teutones. He joined the army 
of L. Catulus in 102, and gave proof of great military 
talents. His personal qualities were eminently adapted 
to render a general popular with his soldiers. Having 
been elected prztor in 93 B.Cc., he was sent the next 
year to Cilicia, and restored Ariobarzanes to the throne 
of Cappadocia. 

In the year 91 began the Social war, in which, says 
Plutarch, ‘Sulla performed so many memorable things 
that the citizens looked upon him as a great general, 
his friends as the greatest in the world, and his enemies 
as the most fortunate.” Sulla became the leader of the 
aristocratic party, was elected consul for 88 B.c., and 
obtained from the senate the command of the war 
against Mithridates, which command was also coveted 
by his rival Marius. A violent contest arose between 
these two leaders, which was the beginning of a great 
civil war. Sulla marched with an army against Rome, 
and Marius escaped to Africa, leaving his enemy master 
of the capital. Sulla departed from Rome early in 87 B.c., 
and commenced the war against Mithridates by an attack 
on Athens, which he took, after a Jong siege, in March, 
$6 B.c. The Athenians were treated with great cruelty 
by the victor on this occasion. Sulla gained a decisive 
victory over Archelaus, a general of Mithridates, at Cha- 
roneéa, and again at Orchomenus, in 85 B.c., after which 
he crossed the Hellespont. In the mean time the Marian 
party had recovered possession of Rome, and had mas- 
sacred many partisans of Sulla. He concluded a peace 
with Mithridates, extorted large sums of money from 
the Orientals, and returned, with his army of veterans, 


to Italy, where he arrived in the spring of 83, and re- 
newed the civil war. The popular party had a larger 
army than that of Sulla, but had no able generals. Sulla 
defeated Norbanus near Capua in the year 83, and young 
Marius at Sacriportus in 82 B.c. He then became master 
of Rome, massacred his opponents and prisoners by 
thousands, and gained a victory over the Samnites and 
Lucanians near Rome. He made a list of his enemies, 
whom he outlawed, and called this list a Proscriptio. 
This was the first instance of a proscription among the 
Romans. Sulla was appointed dictator for an unlimited 
time, and made important changes in the constitution, 
tending to increase the power of the senate and aris- 
tocracy and to destroy the authority of the tribunes of 
the people. He also made reforms in the criminal law, 
which were more enduring than the changes just men- 
tioned. He resigned the dictatorship in 79, and died 
in 78 B.c. Byron apostrophizes Sulla in the following 
striking lines :— 
**O thou, whose chariot roll’d on fortune’s wheel, 

Triumphant Syijla! thou who didst subdue 

Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 

The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 

Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 

O’er prostrate Asia ;—thou, who with thy frown 

Annihilated Senates,—Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down, 

With an atoning smile, a more than earthly crown.” a 
Childe Harold, canto iv., stanza 1xxxiii. 


See Piurarcu, ‘‘ Life of Sulla;’? Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms,”’ 
vol. ii.; J. A. HARTMANN, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Sulla,” 1727 ; L. Sacuse, 
“Leben des Dictators Sulla,’ 1791 ; ZACHARLA, “* L. Cornelius Sulla 
als Ordner des Rémischen Freistaates,’’ 1834; APPIAN, ‘S Bellum 
Civile; Purny, ‘‘ Natural History,’? books vii., xi., and xxvi. ; 
Mommnsen, ‘‘ Histoire Romaine ;” A. Cysutsk1, ‘De Bello Civili 
Sullano,”’ 1838. 

Sulla, (PuBLIuS CORNELIUS,) a Roman patrician, 
was a great-grandfather of the dictator Sulla. He was 
preetor urbanus in 212 B.c., and presided over the Ludi 
Apollinares, then first instituted. His son, of the same 
names, was preetor in 186 B.C. 

Sulla, (PuBLIUs CoRNELIUS,) a nephew of the dic- 
tator Sulla. He was probably an accomplice of Catiline, 
but after a trial, in which he was defended by Cicero, he 
was acquitted. He fought for Czesar in the civil war, 
and commanded the right wing at Pharsalia, 48 B.C. 
Died in 45 B.C. 

Sul/li-van, (GEorGE,) LL.D., son of General Sulli- 
van, noticed below, was born at Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1774. He attained a high reputation as a jurist, 
and rose to be attorney-general of his native State in 
1805. Died in 1838. 

Sullivan, (JAmEs,) a brother of General Sullivan, was 
born at Berwick, Maine, in 1744. He became attorney- 
general of Massachusetts in 1790, and was twice elected 
Governor of that State. He wrote a ‘“ History of the 
District of Maine,” and other works. Died in 1808. 

See a ‘‘ Life of James Sullivan,” by T. C. Amory, 1859. 


Sullivan, (JOHN,) an American general of the Revo- 

lution, was born at Berwick, Maine, in 1740. He was 
present at the battles of Trenton and Princeton, and led 
the right wing at the battle of Brandywine. He was after- 
wards appointed attorney-general of New Hampshire, 
and thrice elected President of that State. His life is 
included in Sparks’s “ American Biography.” Died in 
1795. 
"Sullivan, (JoHN L.,) an engineer and physician, born 
at Saco, in Maine, in 1777, was a son of James, noticed 
above. He invented the steam tow-boat about 1814. It 
is stated that he made discoveries in medicine and 
surgery. 

Sullivan, (WILLIAM,) LL.D., ason of James Sullivan, 
noticed above, was born at Saco, Maine, in 1774. He was 
the author of “Familiar Letters on Public Characters: 
and Events from 1783 to 1815,” “The Public Men of 
the Revolution,” and other works. Died in 1839. 

Sully, sul/li, [Fr. pron. sii“le’,] (MAxImILien de Bé- 
thune—deh ba‘tiin’,) Duc DE, and Baron de Rosny, @ 
French statesman of great merit and celebrity, was born 
at Rosny, near Mantes, in December, 1560. He was a 
son of Frangois, Baron de Rosny, who was a Protestant, 
and who presented Maximilien to Henry of Navarre in 
1571. He was a student in Paris when the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew occurred. In 1575 he entered the 
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service of Henry of Navarre, whom he accompanied in 
his escape from Paris and his perilous enterprises which 
followed. By his courage, prudence, and immutable 
fidelity he gained the friendship of Henry, who appointed 
him a councillor of Navarre in 1580. He married Anne 
de Courtenay in 1583. In 1587 he contributed to the 
victory at Coutras, where he directed the artillery. He 
received several wounds at the battle of Ivry, and was 
severely wounded at the siege of Chartres, in 1591. He 
advised Henry IV. to adopt the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, being convinced that by this policy only could 
peace be restored on a permanent basis. Sully himself, 
however, constantly adhered to the Protestant Church. 
Having been appointed councillor of state and of 
finances in 1596, he reformed many abuses in the ad- 
ministration of the finances, and became superintendent 
of the same in 1599. By order and economy he greatly 
improved the financial condition of France and the 
prosperity of the people. He turned his attention to 
other departments of government, and soon became 
virtually prime minister. He encouraged agriculture 
more than manufactures or commerce, and projected a 
system of canals to unite all the large rivers of France. 
In 1606 he received the title of Duc de Sully. His 
morals were austere, compared with those of the court 
and the king, to whom he acted in the capacity of a 
faithful Mentor. He even ventured to tear, in the pres- 
ence of the king, a paper on which Henry had written a 
promise to marry the Marquise de Verneuil. The death 
of Henry, in 1610, ended Sully’s political power. He 
resigned the direction of the finances, and retired from 
court, but retained the position of grand master of ar- 
tillery, and some other offices. In 1634 he received the 
baton of marshal of France. He employed his latter 
years in writing memoirs of his life and times, entitled 
“Mémoires des sages et royales Giconomies d’Estat de 
Henri le Grand,” (4 vols., 1634-62.) He died at Ville- 
bon in December, 1641, leaving a son and several 
daughters. 

See Tuomas, “ Eloge de Sully,’’ 1763; Srsmonor, “‘ Histoire des 
Frangais ;’’ Micuevet, ‘ Histoire de France ;’’? Horr, ‘‘ Biographie 
des Herzogs von Sully,’ 1782; Morvey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,” 
vol. iv.; Sewrin, ‘‘Les Amis de Henri IV,’ 3 vols., 1805; D’Av- 
BIGNE, ‘‘ Histoire universelle;’? BAumMSTARCK, ‘‘ Des Herzogs von 
Sully Verdienste,”’ etc., 1828; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“ Retrospective Review,” vol. vi., (1822;) ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
April and May, 1831. 


Sul/ly, (THOMAS,) an eminent painter, born in Lin- 
colnshire, England, in 1783. Having emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1792, he studied at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and afterwards applied himself to portrait-painting suc- 
cessively at Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia. 
Among his best works are full-length portraits of Jeffer- 
son, La Fayette, Commodore Decatur, George Frederick 
Cooke as “ Richard IIL.” and Queen Victoria. He has 
also produced several historical pictures, among which 
we may name ‘“ Washington crossing the Delaware.” 

See Duntap, ‘‘ History of the Arts of Design in America,’ vol. 
ii. chaps. vi., vii., and viii. ; TucKERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.’’ 

Sulpice. See SULPICIUs. 

Sulpice Sévére. See SEVERUS, (SULPICIUS.) 

Sulpicia, sitl-pish’e-a, a Roman poetess under the 
reign of Domitian. Her only extant work is a satire 
against that emperor on his condemnation of the phi- 
losophers to exile. It is entitled ‘*‘ De Edicto Domitiani 
quo Philosophos Urbe exegit.” 

Sulpicia Gens, an ancient Roman gens, originally 
patrician, produced many distinguished men. Among 
the names of the families into which this gens was 
divided were Galba, Gallus, Longus, and Rufus. 

Sulpicius. See Severus, (SuLPICIUS.) 

Sulpicius, sttl-pish’e-us, [Fr. SuLpice, siil’péss’,] 
(LEMONIA RUFUS SERVIUS,) a celebrated Roman jurist 
and orator, born about 106 B.c. He was elected consul 
in 51 B.c., and filled other high offices. After his death 
a eulogy was pronounced on him by Cicero, who was 
his intimate friend. His legal works were very numerous 
and highly esteemed, but only fragments of them are 
extant. He was appointed Governor of Achaia by Cesar 
in 46 or 45 B.C. Died in 43 B.C. 

Sulpicius Rufus, (PuBLius,) a Roman orator, born 
in 124 B.C., became tribune in 88 B.c., and was an ad- 


herent of Marius in the civil war with Sulla. His elo- 
quence is commended in the highest terms by Cicero, 
who has introduced him into his dialogue “ De Oratore.” 
After the capture of Rome by Sulla, Sulpicius was be- 
trayed into his hands and put to death, 87 B.c. 

Sulzer, soolt’ser, (JOHANN GEoRG,) a Swiss philoso- 
pher and esthetic writer, born at Winterthur in 1720. 
He became in 1747 professor of mathematics in the 
Joachimsthal Gymnasium, Berlin, where he made the 
acquaintance of Euler and Maupertuis, and was elected 
in 1750 to the Academy of Sciences. He was afterwards 
appointed professor in the Ritter-Academie at Berlin. 
His principal work is entitled ““A Universal Theory of the 
Fine Arts,” (“ Allgemeine Theorie der Schonen-Kiinste,” 
1794,) a cyclopaedia of art and literature, which has a 
high reputation. Died in 1779. 

See Hans Caspar Hirzet, ‘‘ Ueber Sulzer den Weltweisen,”’ 
1780; ‘J. G. Sulzer’s Lebensbeschreibung, von ihm selbst aufgesetzt,”’ 
etc., 1809. 

Sum-ma/nus, an ancient Roman or Etruscan divinity, 
whose character is involved in obscurity. Some.authors 
represent him as equal.in rank to Jupiter. Nocturnal 
lightnings were supposed to be manifestations of his 
power. 

Sum/mer-field, (JoHN,) a Methodist divine and 
distinguished pulpit orator, born at Preston, England, 
in 1798. He emigrated in 1821 to America, where his 
labours as a preacher were eminently successful. He 
was one of the founders of the American Tract Society. 
Died in 1825. 

See J. Hotvanp, “ Life of J. Summerfield,’’ 1829. 

Stim’/mers, (THOMAS OsMoNnpD,) D.D., a Methodist 
divine, born in Dorsetshire, England, in 1812, emi- 
grated to the United States, and became in 1858 editor 
of the ‘‘ Methodist Quarterly Review.” He has written 
a “Treatise on Baptism,” ‘The Golden Censer,” and 
other religious works. 

Summonte, soom-mon’ta, (GIAN ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian historian, born at Naples. He wrote a “ History of 
the City and Kingdom of Naples,” (‘ Istoria della Citta 
e Regno di Napoli,” (4 vols., 1601-43.) Died in 1602. 

Stim/ner, (CHARLES,) an American lawyer and 
Senator, distinguished as an opponent of slavery, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 6th of January, 
1811. He graduated at Harvard College in 1830, after 
which he was a pupil of Judge Story in the law-school 
of Cambridge. He was admitted to the bar in 1834, 
practised law in Boston, and was appointed reporter in 
the circuit court of the United States. He published 
three volumes entitled ‘‘Sumner’s Reports,” edited the 
“ American Jurist,” and, in the absence of Judge Story, 
lectured to the students of the law-school at Cambridge, 
(1834-37.) He passed about three years in visits to 
various countries of Europe, (1837-40.) On the 4th 
of July, 1845, he pronounced in Boston an oration on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” which attracted much 
attention in the United States and in Europe. The de- 
sign of this argument was to promote the cause of peace. 
He opposed the annexation of Texas to the United 
States in 1845. About this time he separated himself 
from the Whig party and joined that of the Free-Soilers. 
He supported Martin Van Buren for the Presidency in 
1848. He delivered numerous orations and lectures on 
various subjects, which were published in two volumes, 
(1850.) By a coalition of Democrats and Free-Soilers 
he was elected a Senator of the United States in 1850 
as the successor of Daniel Webster. He opposed the 
Fugitive Slave bill by a speech in the Senate, and took a 
prominent part in the debate on the Nebraska-Kansas 
bill in 1854. On the roth and 20th of May, 1856, he 
made in the Senate an eloquent speech on the contest 
in Kansas and on the aggressions of the slave-power. 
Some passages of this speech excited the anger of Pres- 
ton S. Brooks, a Southern member of Congress, who, on 
the 22d of May, 1856, assaulted Mr. Sumner while he 
was sitting in the Senate-chamber, and beat him on the 
head witha cane until he became insensible. Mr. Sum- 
ner was so severely injured that he was disabled for the 
public service for several years, and he sailed to Europe 
in March, 1857, for the benefit of his health. He was 
re-elected to the Senate by an almost unanimous vote in 
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yanuary, 1857, and returned home in the autumn of that 
year, but made another voyage to Europe in the spring 
of 1858. He remained under medical treatment in Paris 
for a year or more, and resumed his seat about the end 
of 1859. He afterwards denounced the peculiar institu- 
tion of the Southern States in a speech which was pub- 
lished under the title of “The Barbarism of Slavery” 
and produced an immense effect. In 1860 he advocated 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 
During the session of 1860-61 he opposed the attempts 
to propitiate the disunionists by concessions which would 
sacrifice the rights of the oppressed or favour the in- 
terests of slavery. He was appointed chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations in March, 1861, and about 
the end of 1862 was again elected a Senator for six 
years, ending March 4, 1869. He was the author of 
the admirable resolutions on foreign mediation which 
were passed March 3, 1863, by both Houses of Con- 
gress. In aseries of resolutions which he offered on the 
Sth of February, 1864, he affirmed that “any system of 
reconstruction must be rejected which does not provide 
by irreversible guarantees against the continued exist- 
ence or possible revival of slavery.” After the close of 
the civil war he advocated the reconstruction of the se- 
ceded States on the basis of impartial suffrage. During 
the rebellion he was a confidential adviser of President 
Lincoln, who, in April, 1865, said to Mr. Sumner, 
“There is no person with whom I have more advised 
throughout my administration than yourself.” Among 
his important services was the production of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau bill. He has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations since 1861, and has lived to 
witness the triumph of the principles for which he so 
long and strenuously contended. In April, 1869, he 
made an elaborate speech on the Alabama claims. His 
complete works were published in 8 vols., 1870. 

See CHartes A. Pue ps, ‘‘ Life of Charles Sumner,” 1870; D. 
Harsua, “ Life of C. Sumner,’’ 1856; Mrs. Srows, ‘‘ Men of Our 
Time,”’ 1868, 

Stim/ner, (CHARLES RICHARD,) an English prelate, 
brother of Archbishop Sumner, noticed below, was born 
at Kenilworth in 1790. He studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was subsequently appointed historiographer 
to George IV., made Bishop of Llandaff in 1826, and of 
Winchester in 1827. He published in 1825 a translation 
from the Latin of Milton’s “Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine.” He is identified with the evangelical party. 

Sumner, (Epwin V.,) an American general, born in 
Boston in 1796. _ He served as captain on the Western 
frontier for many years, obtained the rank of major in 
1846, and distinguished himself in the Mexican war, 
which ended in 1847. He became a colonel in 1855, 
escorted Abraham Lincoln from Springfield to Washing- 
ton in February, 1861, and was appointed a brigadier- 
general in the regular army in March of the same year. 
He commanded a corps at the battle of Fair Oaks, May 
31-June 1, 1862, at Malvern Hill, July 1, and at the 
battle of Antietam, September 17 of that year. He 
directed one of the three grand divisions of Burnside’s 
army at the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 
1862. He died at Syracuse, New York, in March, 1863. 

See TENnNEy, “Military and Naval History of the Rebellion,’’ 
P. 747- 

Sumner, (INCREASE,) an American judge and Gov- 
ernor, born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1746. He 
was appointed a judge of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts in 1782, and was elected Governor of that State 
in 1797 and in 1798. His ability and merit are highly 
commended. Died at Roxbury in 1799. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of J. Sumner,” by his son WILLIAM, in the 
“New England Register’’ for April, 1854. 

Sumner, (JOHN Brrp,) an English prelate, born at 
Kenilworth in 1780. Having studied at King’s College, 
Cambridge, he was created Bishop of Chester in 1828, 
and in 1848 Archbishop of Canterbury. He published 
“Records of Creation,” (1816,) “Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” (1824,) an essay “On Apostolical Preaching,” 
and other works. Died in 1862. 

See the ‘* London Quarterly Review’* for October, 1816. 


Stim/ter, (THomas,) an American general of the 
Revolution, born in South Carolina about 1734, was 
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distinguished for his skill and success as a partisan 
leader, and obtained several important advantages over 
the British. He was afterwards elected to Congress, 
was appointed minister to Brazil in 1809, and elected to 
the United States Senate in 1811. Died in 1832. 

ee “National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,’ 
VOL. 1V.5 

Stin/der-land, (CHARLES SPENCER,) third Eart oF, 
an English statesman, born in 1674, was a younger son 
of Robert, the second Earl. At the death of his elder 
brother, in 1690, he received the title of Lord Spencer. 
He was elected to Parliament in 1695, succeeded his 
father as earl in 1702, and was sent as envoy to Vienna 
in 1705. He married Anne Churchill, a daughter of the 
Duke of Marlborough, about 1700, and became a leader 
of the Whig party. He was secretary of state from 
1707 to June, 1710. On the accession of George I., 
September, 1714, he became lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He entered the cabinet as lord privy seal in 1715, and 
supplanted his rival, Lord Townshend, in the favour of 
the king. By his intrigues or influence the ministry was 
changed in April, 1717, when Sunderland and his friend 
Joseph Addison became the two secretaries of state. In 
1718 he exchanged his office for that of first lord of the 
treasury,—z.2. prime minister. He was accused in 1721 
of having received a bribe from the South Sea Com- 
pany, but was acquitted by a large majority of his judges. 
He resigned office in April, 1721, although the king de- 
sired to retain him in power. He died in 1722, leaving 
three sons, Robert, Charles, and John. 

See Lorp STANHOPE, (Mauon,) ‘‘ History of England.” 


Sunderland, (HENRY SPENCER,) first EARL OF, born 
about 1622, was a son of Lord Spencer. He married 
Dorothy Sidney, a sister of Algernon Sidney, a lady 
whom Waller praised under the name of “ Saccharissa.” 
Although he disapproved the measures of the court, 
he joined the royal army in the civil war, assigning 
“the punctilio of honour” as his motive. He fought at 
Edgehill, (1642,) received the title of Earl of Sunderland 
in 1643, and was killed at the battle of Newbury, in the 
same year. 

See CLARENDON, “‘ History of the Great Rebellion.” 


Sunderland, (RoBERT SPENCER,) second EARL OF, 
a courtier and politician, famous for his talents and in- 
trigues, was born about 1642, and was the only son of the 
preceding. He was sent as ambassador to Paris in 1672, 
and was appointed secretary of state in 1679. Having 
been dismissed in the spring of 1681, he was restored to 
the same office in 1682. He appears to have been totally 
destitute of any fixed principles, and had great facility in 
changing sides in the game of politics. He insinuated 
himself into the favour of the Duke of York, who, on his 
accession to the throne, in 1685, retained Sunderland in the 
office of secretary of state. About this time he received 
a large bribe or pension from Louis XIV. He became 
president of the council in December, 1685, and prime 
minister in 1686, ‘‘It was only in private conferénce,” 
says Macaulay, ‘‘that his eminent abilities displayed 
themselves. In the royal closet, or in a very small circle, 
he exercised great influence, but at the council-board he 
was taciturn, and in the House of Lords he never opened 
his lips.” (“ History of England,” vol. i.) In June, 
1688, he openly avowed. his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and before the end of the year made 
overtures to William of Orange, to whom he revealed 
the plans of James IT. Sunderland was dismissed from 
power in October, 1688, on suspicion of treason. A few 
weeks later he fled to Holland in disguise, and changed 
his religion. ‘He had rendered to the cause of liberty 
and the Protestant religion services of which it is diffi- 
cult to overrate either the wickedness or the utility.” 
(“ Macaulay’s History,” vol. iv.) He returned to Eng- 
land about the end of 1690, and soon regained his influ- 
ence at court. It is stated that he/was the chief adviser 
of William IIT. for several years, although he held no 
office until 1695, when he was appointed lord chamber- 
lain. He resigned office in 1697. His wife was a 
daughter of the Earl of Bristol. He died in 1702, teaving 
his title to his son Charles. “ His tact,” says Macaulay, 
“his quick eye for the foibles of individuals, his caressing 
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manners, his power of insinuation, and, above all, his 
apparent frankness, made him irresistible in private 
conversation.” (“ History of England,” vol. iv.) 


See, also, BuRNET, “‘ History of his Own Time;’’ Lopcs, ‘‘ Por- 
traits.” 


Sundevall, soon/deh-va4l’, (CARL JaKorn,) a Swedish 
naturalist, born at Hoegestad in 1801. He became di- 
rector of the museum of natural history at Lund in 1835. 

Su’per-i, [z.c. those “above” or “on high,” from 
superus, “high,” ] a name applied by the Romans to the 
gods, particularly to the gods of the celestial regions. 

Superville, de, deh sii’pér’vél’, (DANIEL,) a French 
Protestant minister, born at Saumur in 1657. He re- 
moved to Rotterdam about 1685, and preached there 
until his death. Died in 1728. 

Sura. See Surapévi and Suras. 

Surabhi, a name of KAMADHENU, (which see.) 

Suradévi, sd0-ra-da/vee, called also simply Sura, 
s00/ra, [from the Sanscrit Surd, “wine,” and Dévi, 
*“ goddess,”| the Hindoo goddess of wine, was supposed 
to have been produced from the churning of the ocean. 
(See KERMA.) 

Surajah Dowlah, soo-ra’ja déw’la, a Hindoo prince, 
who took Calcutta in 1756 and confined a number of 
English prisoners in the Black Hole. His army was 
defeated by Clive at the famous battle of Plassey, June 
23, 1757; and he was taken a few days after and put to 
death by the order of Meer Jaffier. 

See Macautay’s article on Lord Clive, (in his ‘‘ Essays.’’) 


Suras or Sooras, s00’ras, [from the Sanscrit Szrd, 
a “god,”] in the Hindoo mythology, a class of inferior 
deities, the children of Kasyapa and Aditi, They appear 
to be the same as the Adityas, (see ADITYA,) and are 
regarded as the natural enemies or opponents of the 
Asurs, (which see.) 

Surcouf, siir’koof’, (ROBERT,) a French corsair, born 
at Saint-Malo in 1773. He captured many English 
merchant-vessels. Died in 1827. 

See Cunat, ‘‘ Histoire de R. Surcouf,”’ 1847. 


Su-re’na or Su-re’nas, a Parthian general in the 
service of King Orodes. He gained a decisive victory 
over the Roman general Crassus near Carrhe in 53 B.C. 
According to Plutarch, ‘‘ he was superior to the Parthians 
of his time in courage and capacity.” (‘‘ Life of Crassus.”) 
He was put to death by Orodes about 52 B.c. 

See Merivarz, ‘“‘ History of the Romans;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Surenhuis, sii/ren-hois’, [Lat. SuRENHU/sIUS, | (WIL- 
LEM,) a Dutch Orientalist, lived about 1700. He was 
professor of Hebrew and Greek at Amsterdam, and 
published an edition of the Mishna, (3 vols., 1698-1703.) 

Surenhusius. See SURENHUIS. 

Surin, sii’ran’, (JkEAN JoSEPH,) a French Jesuit and 
ascetic writer, born at Bordeaux in 1600. He went in 
1634 to Loudun to exorcise some persons possessed 
with demons, and became himself, as we are told, a de- 
moniac, or victim of the demons. So much, at least, is 
certain, that he was insane for many years. Died in 1665. 

See Boupon, ‘‘Vie de Surin,’ 1689; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.’’ 

Su’ri-us, (LAURENTIUS,) a German monk, born at 
Lubeck in 1522, He wrote “Lives of the Saints,” 
(1570.) Died in 1578. 

Surlet de Chokier, siir’]d’ deh sho’ke-A’, (ERASME 
Louls,) BARON, a Belgian statesman, born at Liege in 
1769. Having previously filled several high offices, he 
was elected Regent of Belgium in 1831. Died in 1839. 

Surowiecki, soo-ro-ve-ét/skee, (L. W.,) a Polish 
scholar and antiquary, born near Gnesen in 1769, pub- 
lished a work “‘On the Origin of the Slavic Nations,” 
and other treatises. Died in 1827. 

Surrey. See Howarp, (HeEnry,) EARL OF. 

Surt, soort, or Surtur, (Surtr,) sddr’ter, [etymologic- 
ally related to the Danish sort, English szwart, and Ger- 
man schwarz, “black,” because it is the property of fire 
to blacken what it burns,] in the Norse mythology, the 
god of fire, who rules over Muspellheim, the entrance 
to which he guards with a flaming sword. At Ragna- 
rock he will lead the formidable band of Muspell’s sons, 
his fire-sword flashing more brightly than the sun itself. 
In the battle with the A¢sir he will slay Frey; and after 
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the other gods have fallen, he will scatter his fire over 
the world and burn it up. (Compare Seneca’s descrip- 
tion of the destruction of the world, in his “ Hercules 
CEteeus,” 1. 1102.) 

See Tuorpe, ‘ Northern Mythology,’ vol. i.; Keyser, ‘ Reli- 
gion of the Northmen;” Mauvet, ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,’ vol. ii, 
Fables XXXII. and XX XIII. ; Perersen, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Sur’tees, (Roberr,) an English antiquary and poet, 
born at Durham in 1779. He published a “ History of 
Durham,” (about 1820.) Died in 1834, 

Suruswuttee. See Saraswat. 

Surville, siir’vél’, (Marcurrire ELfonore Cro- 
TILDE DE VALLON-CHALIS,) a French poetess, born 
about 1405, was the author of a heroic poem entitled 
“ Lygdamir.” Died about 1480, 

See LoncGFettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Siirya, soor’ya, the Sanscrit name of the Sun, re- 
garded as an important deity in the Hindoo mythology, 
though much more so in the primeval ages than later, 
when Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva claimed nearly all the 
devotion of mankind. In the earlier Sanscrit writings 
the Sun is often called Mitra. Sfrya is represented in 
a human form, (but having four arms,) surrounded by 
radiating flames and riding in a car drawn by seven 
horses, 

Su-sa/ri-on, [Zovoapiwv,| a Greek poet, to whom the 
origin of the Athenian comedy is attributed, was born 
in Megara, and lived about 575 B.c. He was the first 
who employed metrical composition in comedy. 

Suso, soo’zo, (HEINRICH,) a celebrated mystic and 
theologian, surnamed AMANDUS, was born at Constance, 
Switzerland, about 1300. He entered the order of Do- 
minicans at an early age, and subsequently acquired a 
high reputation as a preacher. He was the author of a 
work entitled ‘Book of Eternal Wisdom,” (‘‘ Horolo- 
gium Sapientiz Eterne,”’) and a “ Dialogue on Truth.” 
They were translated into the principal European lan- 
guages, and obtained extensive popularity. Died in 1365. 

Susruta, s06s’/rd0-ta, or Sushruta, sodsh’rd0-ta, a 
Hindoo physician, supposed to have been one of the 
earliest medical writers in India. The date and the 
place of his birth are unknown. One of his works was 
published in 1836 by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

Sussex, DuKE oF. See AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 

Siissmeyer, siis’mi’er, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German 
composer, born in 1766, became chapel-master at the 
court of Vienna. He completed the parts of Mozart’s 
Requiem which the latter left unfinished. Died in 1803. 

Sussmilch, soos/milk, (JOHANN PETER,) a German 
Lutheran minister, born about 1706. He wrote on sta- 
tistics and population. Died in 1767. 

Siiss-Oppenheimer, siis op’pen-hi’mer, a German 
Jew, who rose to be minister of finance to Karl Alex- 
ander, Duke of Wiirtemberg. For his abuse of power 
and many acts of oppression he was condemned to death, 
and executed in 1738. His history forms the subject of 
one of Hauff’s popular novels. 

Sustermans, siis’ter-mans, written also Subter- 
mans, (JusTus,) a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp in 
1597. He resided in Florence, and became court painter 
to the grand duke Cosimo IT. de’ Medici. His works, 
which include portraits and historical pictures, are eulo- 
gized by Rubens. Died in 1681. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,” etc. 

Sut’cliffe, (MArrHEw,) an English divine, born in 
Devonshire, was the founder of a college at Chelsea, the 
Fellows of which were required to assail the errors of 
Romanism, Pelagianism, ete. Died in 1629. 

Sutee or Suttee. See Sari. 

Suterman. See SUAVIUS. 

Suth’er-land, (ALEXANDER JOHN,) F.R.S., an Eng- 
lish physician, born about 1810. He became physician 
to St. Luke’s Hospital, London, and wrote several 
treatises on insanity. Died in 1867. 

Sutherland, (GEORGE GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER,) 
DUKE OF, an English peer and Liberal, born in 1786, 
was a son of the first Duke of Sutherland. He married 
a daughter of the Egrl of Carlisle. He died in 1861, 
leaving his title to his son. 

Sutherland, (GEORGIANA TIOWARD,) DUCHESS or, 
the wife of the preceding, born about 1806, was a 
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daughter of the Earl of Carlisle. 
for beauty, talents, and beneficence. About 1846 she 
became mistress of the robes to the queen. She em- 
ployed her influence against slavery. Died in October, 


1868. , 
See an article in the “Atlantic Monthly’ for February, 1869, by 


Mrs. Sows. 

Suttee. See Sari. 

Sut’ton, (Amos,) an English missionary to Orissa, 
India, was born in Kent in 1798. He translated the 
Scriptures into the Oriya language, and also published 
a dictionary, grammar, and other works in that tongue. 
He wrote a ‘ Narrative of the Mission to Orissa,” and 
several religious treatises. Died in 1854. < 

Sutton, (CHARLES MANNERS.) See CANTERBURY, 
VISCOUNT. 

Sut’/ton, (CHARLES MANNERS,) an: English prelate, 
born in 1755. He became Bishop of Norwich in 1792, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1805. Died in 1828. 
His son became Viscount Canterbury. 

Sutton, (Sir RICHARD,) an English lawyer, noted 
as one of the founders and benefactors of Brazennose 
College, Oxford. Died about 1524. 

Sutton, (THoMAs,) an English merchant, born in 
Lincolnshire in 1532, was the founder of a hospital for 
the poor, known as the Charter-House, and which was 
formerly the monastery of the Chartreux in Suffolk. 
Died in 1611. 

Sutzos. See Sourzo, 

Suvee, sii’va’, (JosepH BENofr,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Bruges in 1743. He became director of the 
French School of Art in Rome. Died in 1807. 

Su-war/ow, or, more properly, Soo-vo/rof, written 
also Souvorof, Suvorov, Souvarof, Suworow, and 
Suwarrow, (ALEXANDER VASILIEVITCH,) surnamed 
RYMNIKSKI, (rim-nik/skee,) a famous Russian general, 
born in Finland in 1729, was of Swedish origin. His 
father was a general of high rank. He served as lieu- 
tenant in the Seven Years’ war, 1755-63, and became a 
colonel in 1763. Having obtained the rank of a general, 
he distinguished himself in the war against the Turks 
in 1774. He commanded in a war against the Turks 
which began in 1787, and gained a victory on the river 
Rymnik, (1789,) for which he received the title of Count 
Rymnikski. In 1794 he conquered the revolted Poles, 
whom he treated with great barbarity, and for this ser- 
vice was raised to the rank of field-marshal. In 1799 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the Russian 
and Austrian armies which opposed the French in Italy. 
He defeated Macdonald on the Trebia in June, and 
gained a victory over Joubert at the great battle of 
Novi, in August, 1799. Soon after this event the army 
was recalled, and Suwarow lost the favour of Paul IL. 
He died at Saint Petersburg in May, 1800. He was a 
great favourite with the soldiers, and was probably the 
ablest of all the Russian generals. 


See ANTHING, ‘‘Versuch einer Kriegsgeschichte des Grafen 
Suwarow,”’ 3 vols., 1799, (English translation of the same;) DE 
Laverne, “ Histoire de Souvarow,”’ 1809 ; SERGE Guinka, ‘ Vie de 
Souvarof,” 1819; F. von ScumitTt, ‘*Suworow’s Leben und Heer- 
zlige,’’ 2 vols., 1834; AsvariEF, ‘‘ Souvenirs de Souvorof,’’ 1856; 
Mayjor-Generat J. Mircue t, ‘ Biographies of Eminent Soldiers 
of the Last Four Centuries,”’ 1945; ‘‘ Sketch of Suwarrow and his 
Last Campaign,” by E. Nevin Macreapy, 18sr. 


Suwarrow. See SUWAROW. 

Suze, dela. See CoLiGNI, DE, (HENRIETTE.) 

Svanberg or Svansberg. See SWANBERG. 

Svartalfar. See ELVES. 

Svartz. See SWARtz. 

Svedberg. See SWEDBERG. 

Svedenborg. See SWEDENRORG. 

Svetchine or Swetchine, svétch-én’, (SoPHTA 
SoyMonor,) MADAME, a Russian lady and writer, born 
at Moscow in 1782, became the wife of General Svetch- 
ine. She removed to Paris in 1818, joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, and was distinguished for her piety 
and talents. Died in Paris in 1857. 

See M. DE Fartoux, ‘‘ Madame de Swetchine, sa Vie et ses GEu- 
vres,”’ 2 vols., 1858; Ernest Naviite, ‘‘ Madame Svetchine,”’ 1863, 

Swain, (CHARLES,) an English writer and engraver, 
known as “the Manchester poet,’ was born in that 
city in 1803. He published ‘ Metrical Essays,” (1828,) 
* Beauties of the Mind,” etc., (1831,) “ Rhymes for Child- 


She was distinguished 


hood,” (1846,) ‘‘ English Melodies,” (1849,) and other 
works, in prose and verse. His “ Dryburgh Abbey,” av. 
elegy on Sir Walter Scott, is particularly admired. 

See “‘ Autobiography of William Jerdan,”’ vol. iv. chap. xx. 


Swain, (David Lowry,) an American jurist, born in 
Buncombe county, North Carolina, in 1801. He was 
elected Governor of the State in 1832, and in 1835 be- 
came president of the University of North Carolina. 
Died in 1868. 

Swain’son, (WILLIAM,) an English naturalist and 
voluminous writer, born at Liverpool in 1789. He visited 
South America and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and made valuable collections of objects in natural his- 
tory. Among his principal works are his ‘ Zoological 
Illustrations, or Original Figures and Descriptions of 
New, Rare, or Interesting Animals,” (6 vols., 1820,) 
“Exotic Conchology,” (1821,) and a ‘Treatise on 
Malacology,” (1840.) He also contributed to Lardner’s 
“Cabinet Cyclopedia” numerous treatises on natural 
history, of which we may name ‘The Natural History 
and Classification of Fishes, Amphibians,” etc., (2 vols., 
1838-39,) and “On the Habits and Instincts of Animals,” 
(1840.) He was likewise a contributor to the “ Fauna 
Boreali-Americana” of Sir John Richardson. Mr. 
Swainson emigrated in 1841 to New Zealand, where he 
died in 1855. 

Swammerdam, swim/mer-dim’, (JAN, or JOHN,) an 
eminent Dutch naturalist, born at Amsterdam in Feb- 
ruary, 1637. He studied medicine at Leyden, but not with 
a design to practise as a physician. He also passed some 
years at Saumur and Paris in the study of anatomy and 
entomology. In 1664 he discovered the valves of the 
lymphatic vessels. He took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in 1667, and published in 1669 a ‘‘ General History 
of Insects,” a work of great merit. He made several 
discoveries in entomology, and was very skilful in the 
dissection of insects. Among his works are a ‘ Natural 
History of Bees,” (1673,) and ‘The Book of Nature, or 
the Natural History of Insects,” etc., (‘Biblia Nature, 
seu Historia Insectorum in certas Classes redacta,” 2 
vols., 1737-38.) He destroyed his health by intense ap- 
plication, became melancholy, and diverted his attention 
from science to religion. He entered into religious 
fellowship with Antoinette Bourignon. Died at Am- 
sterdam in 1680. 

See Borruanave, ‘‘ Life of Swammerdam,”’ prefixed to the ‘‘ Biblia 
Nature,” 1737-38; Cuvigr, ‘* Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;” 
** Biographie Médicale ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Swanberg or Svanberg, sv4n’bérg, written also 
Svansberg, (JONS,) a Swedish mathematician, born in 
the province of Westerbotten in 1771. In 1801, in con- 
junction with Oefverbom, he measured an arc of the 
meridian in Lapland. Of this enterprise he published 
an account which obtained a prize from the French 
Institute. He became professor of mathematics at 
Upsal in 1811, and published a “Theory of the Planets 
and Comets,” and other scientific works. Died in 1851. 

Swanevelt, van, van swa’neh-vélt’, (HERMAN,) an 
eminent Dutch landscape-painter, born at Woerden about 
1620, was a pupil of Gerard Dow, and subsequently of 
Claude Lorrain. His pictures are few in number, but 
of great excellence. He died about 1690, at Rome, 
where he had long resided. He also executed many 
admirable etchings. He was surnamed THE HExMIT, 
from his solitary habits. 

Swar’ga, [modern Hindoo pron. swiir’ga or swire, 
written also Swerga, in the Hindoo mythology, the 
name of Indra’s heaven or paradise, supposed to be 
situated among the clouds in the sky, and regarded as 
the abode of the interior gods and deified mortals. (See 
INDRA.) 

Swartz or Svartz, s#4rts, (OLAUS or OLOF,) a Swed- 
ish botanist, born at Norrképing in 1760. He studied at 
Upsal, and subsequently travelled in Finland, Lapland, 
the West Indies, and the western part of America, 
bringing with him on his return a rich collection of plants. 
He was soon after appointed professor of natural history 
in the Medico-Chirurgical Institute at Stockholm. “He 
was also made a knight of the Polar Star, and received 
other distinctions. Among his works we may name his 
“Tcones Plantarum Incognitarum,” illustrating the rare 
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plants of the West Indies, “ Flora Indiz Occidentalis,” 
(1806, 3 vols., with plates,) and “ Synopsis of the Ferns,” 
(‘Synopsis Filicum,” 1806.) He also wrote the text of 
four volumes ef the ‘Botany of Sweden,” (‘Svensk 
Botanik,”) and contributed to the ‘‘ Transactions” of the 
Linnean Society, London, of which he was a member. 
He died in 1818, having acquired the reputation of one 
of the first botanists of his time. The genus Swartzia, 
of the order Leguminosz, was named in his honour. 

f oo WikstrogM, ‘‘ Biographie iiber den Professor O. Swartz,’ 
1626, 

Swayambhi, swi’am-b’h6o’, or Swayambhuva, 
swi'am-b’hd0/va, [from the Sanscrit swaydm, “self,” and 
6 t&, to “exist,”] a Sanscrit term, signifying ‘“self-exist- 
ent,” and used in the Hindoo mythology as an epithet 
of Brahm (the infinite eternal Being) and of Brahma. 
It is also sometimes applied to the first Manu, (or 
Menu,) in which case it may, perhaps, mean “born (or 
son) of the Self-existent,” 0’ signifying to “be born” 
as well as to ‘‘exist.””. (See MANU.) 

Swedberg, sWvéd’bérg, written also Svedberg, (Jrs- 
PER,) a Swedish theologian, father of the celebrated 
Emanuel Swedenborg, was born near Fahlun in 1653. 
He became professor of theology at Upsal in 1692, and 
in 1702 was made Bishop of Skara by Charles XII. His 
family was ennobled in 1719, under the name of Sweden- 
borg. He died in 1735, leaving a number of religious 
and miscellaneous works. 

4 See Fanicrantz, ‘“Minneskrift ofver Biskopen Dr. Svedberg,”’ 
1652. 

Swe’den-borg, [Sw. pron. s@ii’den-borg’,| written 
also Svedenborg, (originally Swé€d/berg,) (Ema- 
NUEL,) a celebrated Swedish naturalist, mathematician, 
and theosophist, was born at Stockholm on the 29th of 
January, 1688. His father, Jesper Swedberg, at that 
time a chaplain of the army, became afterwards Bishop 
of Skara. The family was ennobled by Queen Ulrica 
in 1719, and the name was changed to Swedenborg. 
Even in early childhood Emanuel appears to have given 
indications of those peculiar powers for which he was 
afterwards so distinguished. He says, in a letter to Dr. 
Beyer, ‘“‘ From my fourth to my tenth year my thoughts 
were constantly engrossed by reflections on God, on 
salvation, and on the spiritual affections of man. I often 
revealed things in my discourse which filled my parents 
with astonishment, and made them declare at times that 
certainly the angels spoke through my mouth.” He 
was educated at the University of Upsal, where, in his 
twenty-second year, he took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. On leaving the university he set out on 
his travels. He passed about a year in England; he 
then visited the chief cities of Holland, spent subse- 
quently a year in Paris and Versailles, and returned by 
Hamburg and Greifswalde to his native country, after an 
absence of more than four years. In early life Sweden- 
borg’s favourite pursuit was mathematics. About 1715- 
16 he edited a scientific publication entitled “* Daedalus 
Hyperboreus.”” The distinction which he had acquired 
as a mathematician brought him to the notice of Charles 
XIL., who employed him in the construction of some of 
his military works. In the siege of Fredericshall, (1718,) 
under the direction of Swedenborg, rolling-machines 
were made by means: of which two galleys, five large 
boats, and a sloop were carried overland a distance of 
fourteen miles. He had been appointed by Charles 
XIL., in 1716, assessor of the board of mines. In.1717 
he published “An Introduction to Algebra,” and “ At- 
tempts to find the Longitude of Places by Lunar Obser- 
vations.” Soon after he wrote several other works on 
kindred subjects. Some of these have not been published. 

In 1721 he again visited Holland, and while in that 
country published (at Amsterdam) several small works, 
chiefly on subjects connected with natural philosophy. 
The following year he published at Leipsic “Miscel- 
laneous Observations connected with the Physical Sci- 
«nces,” (‘ Miscellanea Observata circa Res Naturales,”’) 
All the above works give indications of a profound and 
most original intellect. In 1733 he published at Leipsic 
and Dresden his ‘‘Opera Philosophica et Mineralia,” 
in 3 vols. fol., with numerous engravings. This work, 
as its title indicates, is written in Latin. The first 


volume in particular, entitled ‘‘ Principia, or the First 
Principles of Natural Things, being a New Attempt 
towards a Philosophical Explanation of the Elementary 
World,” has attracted great attention. It is claimed by 
Swedenborg’s admirers that this publication anticipated 
several of the most important discoveries of modern 
science. Gdorres, a distinguished German writer and 
journalist, says of the ‘ Principia,” “It is a production 
indicative of profound thought in all its parts, and not 
unworthy of being placed by the side of Newton’s ‘ Ma- 
thematical Principia of Natural Philosophy.’” Sweden- 
borg’s father died in 1735. The next year he again set 
out on his travels, visiting Holland and France, and 
afterwards Italy, where he passed rather more than a 
year, five months being spent at Rome. He appears to 
have returned to Sweden in 1740. In 1740-41 he pub- 
lished at Amsterdam his ‘Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom,” (Economia Regni Animalis.”) The “ Ani- 
mal Kingdom,” (“Regnum Animale,”) which may be 
said to bea continuation of the preceding work, appeared 
in 1744-45, parts one and two being published at the 
Hague, and part three in London. Swedenborg, refer- 
ring to the plan pursued in the foregoing works, says, 
“The reader may see that the end I propose to myself in 
the work is a knowledge of the soul, since this knowledge 
will constitute the crown of *my studies.” In one of his 
manuscripts, also, he observes, “I have gone through 
anatomy with the single end of investigating the soul.” 
Of the ‘Animal Kingdom,” Emerson remarks, “ It was 
an anatomist’s account of the human body in the highest 
style of poetry. Nothing can exceed the bold and bril- 
liant treatment of a subject usually so dry and repulsive.” 

When Swedenborg reached the age of fifty-seven, his 
life took a new direction. Heno longer occupied himself 
with the pursuit of physical science. He had, it appears, 
in 1747, resigned his assessorship ; but, in consideration 
of his Jong and faithful services, his full salary was con- 
tinued to him to the end of his life. Some time before 
he had, as he believed, been brought into intimate com- 
munication with the spiritual world, and “the Lord him- 
self,” as Swedenborg says in one of his letters, “ granted 
me the privilege of conversing with spirits and angels 
which I enjoy to this day.” No candid and intelligent 
person who attentively peruses the writings of the 
Swedish sage can doubt the perfect sincerity of his own 
belief in his divine illumination. Nor can the random 
assertion that he was a dreamer, or that he was insane, 
be accepted as any satisfactory refutation of his claims. 
As Tennemann well observes, in his “ History of Phi- 
losophy,” “If he must needs be mad, there 1s a rare 
method in his madness. In vain will you ransack the 
archives of his family or his personal history for any 
trace of insanity.” As probably few who are compe- 
tent to form an intelligent and impartial opinion would 
be disposed to deny that Swedenborg was gifted with a 
rare insight into the mysteries of external nature, so 
it would seem almost impossible for any one, who will 
allow unimpeachable testimony to prevail against preju- 
dice or skepticism, to doubt that he was endowed with 
an extraordinary perception of some things not discern- 
ible by the senses or mental faculties of the generality 
of mankind. On Saturday, the 19th of July, 1759, Swe- 
denborg was at Gottenburg, (which is about three hun- 
dred English miles from Stockholm,) having recently 
arrived from England, He was at the house of Mr. 
Castel, with a party of fifteen persons. ‘At about six 
o’clock P.M.,” says Kant, the celebrated German phi- 
losopher, ‘‘Swedenborg went out, and, after a short 
interval, returned to the company quite pale and 
alarmed. He stated that a dangerous fire had broken 
out in Stockholm, at Sundermalm, and that it was 
spreading very fast. He was restless, and went out 
often. He said that the house of one of his friends, 
whom he named, was already in ashes, and that his own 
was in danger. At eight o’clock, after he had been out 
again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘Thank God! the fire is 
extinguished the third door from my house.’ ... The 
next morning Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, 
who questioned him concerning the disaster. Sweden- 
borg described the fire precisely,—how it had begun, in 
what manner it had ceased, and how long it had con- 
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tinued. .. . On Monday evening a messenger arrived 
at Gotterburg, who was despatched during the time of 
the fire. In the letters brought by him the fire was de- 
scribed precisely in the manner stated by Swedenborg.” 
Kant states this on the authority of a friend of his, who, 
he says, ‘has examined the circumstances of this extra- 
ordinary case, not only at Stockholm, but also at Gotten- 
burg, where he is acquainted with the most respectable 
houses, and where he could obtain the most authentic 
and complete information, as the greatest part of the 
inhabitants, who are still alive, were witnesses to the 
memorable occurrence.” It is proper to observe that 
Kant was skeptically inclined respecting the extra- 
ordinary claims of Swedenborg; those, indeed, who are 
acquainted with the character of that philosopher need 
not be told that he, of all men, was one of the least likely 
to give credence to any marvellous statement, unless it 
were supported by evidence of the most unimpeachable 
character.* 

The first volume of Swedenborg’s first theological 
work, entitled the “Secrets or Mysteries of Heaven,” 
(“Arcana Ccelestia,”) appeared in 1749. It was com- 
pleted in 1756, having extended to eight quarto volumes. 
The work is an exposition of the books of Genesis and 
Exodus, with intervening chapters describing the won- 
ders of the future world. In 1758 Swedenborg published 
in London the following works: “An Account of the 
Last Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon; show- 
ing that all the Predictions in the Apocalypse are at 
this day fulfilled, being a Relation of Things Heard and 
Seen,” “ Concerning Heaven and its Wonders, and Con- 
cerning Hell, being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen,” 
“On the White’ Horse mentioned in the Apocalypse,” 
“On the Planets in our Solar System, and on those in 
the Starry Heavens, with an Account of their Inhabitants 
and of their Spirits and Angels,” and ‘On the New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine as revealed from 
Heaven.” In 1763 he published at Amsterdam “ The 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Lord,” 
“The Sacred Scripture,” “ Faith,” a “Continuation re- 
specting the Last Judgment and the Destruction of 
Babylon,” and “ Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine 
Love and Divine Wisdom.” He published at Amster- 
dam in 1766 an explanation of the book of Revelation, 
entitled “The Apocalypse Revealed,” (‘ Apocalypsis 
Revelata;”) a much more extensive work on the same 
subject, written also in Latin, was published after his 
death, in 1790; it was translated into English, and pub- 
lished in 1815 with the title of “‘ Apocalypse Explained.” 
In 1768 he published at Amsterdam his treatise on ‘* Con- 
jugal (Conjugial) Love,” (“* Amor Conjugialis,”) in which 
he teaches that the marriage relation exists in heaven 
as well as on earth. In 1769 appeared at Amsterdam a 
small work entitled a “ Brief Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the New Church,” and in the same year, at London, 
another little book,—‘The Intercourse between the 
Soul and the Body.” He published in 1771, at Amster- 
dam, the last and one of the most important of his works, 
—‘The True Christian Religion,” ( Vera Christiana 
Religio,”) which is in fact a system of universal theology 
of the ‘New Church,” (ze. the Church introduced or 
revealed by Swedenborg.) 

Swedenborg died in London, from the effects of a 
paralytic stroke, the 29th of March, 1772, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. He-was never married. In person 
he was of a medium height ; his manners were dignified 
and somewhat reserved; his countenance mild and 
pleasing. He had a slight impediment in his speech, in 
consequence of which he talked slowly but very distinctly. 

The views entertained of the theological doctrines of 
Swedenborg, and of his ideas of a future life, will, of 
course, vary according to the preconceived opinions or 
the habits of thought of his readers ; but of his merits 
as a writer on intellectual and moral subjects, several 
competent and (as we have reason to believe) impartial 
critics have spoken in terms of the highest praise. 

“T have often thought,” says Coleridge, ‘of writing a 
work to be entitled ‘ Vindication of Great Men unjustly 
branded ;’ and at such times the names prominent to my 


* See Kant’s letter onlpis subject to the Frau von Knobloch. 
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mind’s eye have been Giordano Bruno, Béhmen, Spi: 
noza, and Swedenborg. Grant that the origin of the 
Swedenborgian theology is a problem; yet, on which- 
ever of the three possible hypotheses (possible, I mean, for 
gentlemen, scholars, and Christians) it may be solved,— 
1, Swedenborg’s own assertion and constant belief in the 
hypothesis of a supernatural illumination ; or, 2, that 
the great and excellent man was led into this belief by 
becoming the subject of a very rare but not (it is said) 
altogether unique conjunction of the somniative facul’y 
with the voluntary and other powers of the waking state ; 
or, 3, the modest suggestion that the first and second may 
not be so incompatible as they appear,—still it is never 
to be forgotten that the merit and value of Swedenborg’s 
system do only in a very secondary degree depend on any 
one of the three. . . . So much, even from a very partial 
acquaintance with the works of Swedenborg, I may ven. 
ture to assert, that as a moralist he is above all praise, 
and that as a naturalist, psychologist, and theologian he 
has strong claims on the gratitude and admiration of the 
professional and philosophical student.” (See “ Notes 
on Noble’s Appeal,” in Coleridge’s “ Literary Remains.’’) 

“There is,” says Emerson, “an invariable method and 
order in his delivery of his truth, the habitual proceed- 
ing of the mind from inmost to outmost. What earnest- 
ness and weightiness !—his eye never roving, without one 
swell of vanity or one look to self in any common form 
of literary pride! a theoretic or speculative man, but 
whom no practical man in the universe could affect to 
scorn.” In another place he says, “Not every man 
can read them, [his books,] but they will reward him 
who can. ... The grandeur of the topics makes the 
grandeur of the style. ... His writings would be a 
sufficient library to a lonely and athletic student; and 
the ‘Economy of the Animal Kingdom’ is one of those 
books which, by the sustained dignity of thinking, is an 
honour to the human race.” But this high praise is 
not bestowed without important qualifications, (See 
“ Swedenborg, or the Mystic,” in “ Representative Men.”) 

Professor von Gorres, already refer: ed to in this article, 
says of Swedenborg, “‘ He was guided in his researches 
by a mind clear, acutely analytic, endowed with skill, and 
well disciplined in mathematics and logic.” 

Our limits will not permit us to attempt even an out- 
line of his theosophic system ; suffice it to say that what 
seems to be the great central idea in this system is the 
doctrine of correspondences, according to which every 
thing in the natural world is a correspondent or type 
of something existing in the supernatural or spiritual 
world. 

It cannot be denied that Swedenborg’s theosophy has 
exerted an important influence upon many gifted minds 
who are far from accepting all the details of his extra- 
ordinary revelations. ‘This need surprise us the less 
because “what appears as Swedenborg’s crudities and 
fantasies,” to adopt the words of the Rev. E. H. Sears, 
“are extraneous to his essential system.” (See ‘* Monthly 
Religious Magazine” for March, 1865.) 

See ‘“‘ Emanuel Swedenborg: his Life and Writings,” by WILLIAM 
White, 2 vols, Svo, London, 1867, (pronounced by Henry James “‘ by 
far the best life of Swedenborg ;”’ see “* North American Review” for 
July, 1867 ;) J. G. Witkrinson, ‘‘ E. Swedenborg ; a Biography, 1849 ; 
Goerres, “ E. Swedenborg,’’ 1827; S. SANDELS, ‘*‘ Aminnelse-Tal 
éfver E. Swedenborg,” 1772; CARL F. Ranz, ‘‘E. Swedenborg, der 
Nordische Seher,”’ etc., 1841; Epwin ?. Hoon, ‘‘ Swedenborg; a 
Biography and Exposition,” 1854; Erinu Ricu, ‘ Biographical 
Sketch of E. Swedenborg,”’ 1849; Barrett, ‘‘ Life of E. Sweden- 
borg,’ 1842; TArFex, ‘‘E. Swedenborg und seine Gegner,”’ 2 vols., 
1841; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1857, and June, 1868. 

Sweerts, sWarts, (EMMANUEL,) a Belgian botanist, 
born near Breda about 1552, published “ Florilegium 
Amplissimum et Selectissimum,”’ (1612.) 

Sweerts, (PIERRE FRANGoIS,) a Belgian historian, 
born at Antwerp in 1567; died in 1629. 

Swerga. See SWARGA. 

Swetchine, (Madame Soputa.) See SVETCHINE. 

Swett, (JoHN AppLeron,) M.D., an American phy- 
sician, born at Boston in 1808. He became in 1840 
associate editor of the “ New York Journal of Medicine,” 
and in 1853 professor of the theory and practice of medi- 
cine in the University of the City of New York. He 
published a “Treatise on Diseases of the Chest,” (1852.) 
Died in 1854. 
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Sweyn, swan, [Lat. Sur’No; Fr. SuENoN, sii-A’ndn’,] 
King of Denmark, obtained the throne about 986 a.D. 
He began about 994 a series of piratical expeditions 
against the Anglo-Saxons, and ravaged the coasts of 
England. King Ethelred, unable to protect his realm 
by arms, induced Sweyn to retire by paying him a large 
sum of money. Sweyn soon returned, and obtained 
possession of a great part of England. He died about 
1014, and was succeeded by his son, Canute the Great. 

Sweyn II, a grandson of the preceding, was born 
about 1025, and became King of Denmark in 1047. 
Died in 1076. 

Sweynheym, s@in’him, (CONRAD,) a German 
printer, who, in conjunction with his friend Pannartz, 
first introduced printing into Italy. Died about 1476. 

Swieten, van, vin swee’ten, (GERAARD,) an eminent 
Dutch physician, born at Leyden in 1700, He studied 
medicine and chemistry under Boerhaave, and became 
professor of medicine in his native city. Having been 
obliged to resign this professorship on account of his 
being a Catholic, he was appointed in 1745 first phy- 
sician to Maria Theresa of Austria. He was created by 
the empress a baron of the empire, superintendent of 
the Imperial Library, and perpetual president of the 
medical faculty. His ‘‘Commentaries on the Aphorisms 
of Hermann Boerhaave on the Diagnosis and Cure of 
Diseases” (“‘Commentaria in H. Boerhaavii Aphorismos 
de Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis”) is regarded as a 
standard work. 

Swift, (DEANE,) a relative of the celebrated writer, 
noticed below, was the author of an ‘‘ Essay on the Life, 
Character, and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift,” ‘etc., 
(1755.) He published in 1765 an edition of the works 
of Swift. Died in 1783. 

Swift, (JoNarHAN,) a celebrated humorist and 
satirist, born in Dublin on the 30th of November, 1667, 
was a son of Jonathan Swift, an English attorney, who 
removed to Ireland, and died before the birth of the 
subject of this article. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, (which he entered in 1682,) at the expense 
of his uncle, Godwin Swift, for he inherited nothing from 
his father. He graduated in 1685, and remained at 
Trinity College until 1688. About this date he entered 
into the service of Sir William Temple, (a distant relative 
of Swift’s mother,) who employed him as secretary and 
received him as an inmate in his family at Moor Park. 
His salary was only twenty pounds a year. He obtained 
the degree of M.A. at Oxford in 1692, after which he 
took holy orders. Aspiring to a more independent 
position, he left the service of Sir William Temple in 
1694, and went to Ireland. He became prebendary of 
Kilroot, but, having received an invitation from Sir 
William, with promise of patronage, he returned to Moor 
Park in 1695. He was treated as a friend by Temple, 
who died in 1699 and left him a legacy. At Moor Park 
he became acquainted with Esther Johnson, to whom 
he gave the poetical name of “Stella.” In 1699 or 1700 
he was appointed rector of Agher and vicar of Laracor 
in Ireland. At his invitation, Miss Johnson went in 1700 
to reside at or near Laracor, expecting that Swift would 
make her an offer of marriage. It appears that he did 
not wish to marry, but was fond of her society, and 
generally conversed with her in the presence of some 
third person. 

In 1701 he published a political tract, entitled “A 
Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between the 


Nobles and Commons of Athens and Rome,” which’ 


procured for him the friendship of the Whig leaders, 
Somers, Halifax, and Addison. He produced in 1704 
his humorous and satirical “Tale of a Tub,” (anony- 
mous,) and ‘The Battle of the Books.” “The ‘Tale of 
a Tub,’” says Hallam, “is, in my apprehension, the mas- 
ter-piece of Swift : certainly Rabelais has nothing superior 
even in invention, nor anything so condensed, so pointed, 
so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous 
analogy.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 

Swift was often disappointed in his hopes of prefer- 
ment, and gradually turned from the Whig to the Tory 
party. About 1708 he published a “ Project for the 
Advancement of Religion,” which is said to be the only 
work to which he ever put his name. During a visit to 


London he wrote a series of letters to Miss Johnson, 
entitled “‘ Journal to Stella.” He edited the ‘ Examiner.” 
a weekly Tory paper, (from November, 1710, to June 
14, 1711,) in which he displayed great talents for satire 
and raillery in personal attacks on Godolphin, Sunder- 
land, Marlborough, and others. He became very inti- 
mate with Harley, Earl of Oxford, with Lord Bolingbroke, 
and with Pope, the poet. He advocated the cessation of 
hostilities against Louis XIV., in an able tract on ‘‘ The 
Conduct of the Allies,” (1712,) which had great success, 
and efficiently promoted the peace of Utrecht, (1713.) 
For this service he was rewarded with the place of Dean 
of Saint Patrick’s, Dublin, in 1713. He would probably 
have obtained a bishopric if he had not written the ‘‘ Tale 
of a Tub,” in which he exposed religious abuses, and 
popery especially, with great freedom and even levity. 
Though ill satished with his recent preferment, he went 
to take possession of the deanery ; but he remained only 
a few weeks in Dublin. He returned to London, where 
his presence was required to reconcile Oxford and Boling- 
broke ; but he failed in this attempt. 

About 1713 he formed an acquaintance with Esther 
Vanhomrigh, ( Vanessa,”) who became fondly attached 
to him, and is said to have made him a proposal of mar- 
riage, which he declined. On this subject he wrote a 
poem entitled ‘“‘Cadenus and Vanessa.” In 1716 Swift 
and Stella were privately married; but they never lived 
together or met except when others were present. She 
presided at his table on public days, and attended him 
during illness. She diedin 1728. He produced in 1726 
or 1727 his famous “Travels of Lemuel Gulliver,” a 
satirical romance, displaying great originality and wit. 
In the latter part of his life he became morose, misan- 
thropic, and solitary. His memory and other faculties 
failed in 1741. He died in Dublin in October, 1745. 

There was much paradox and inconsistency in Swift’s 
character. He is said to have given a large part of his 
income to the poor, and he acquired great popularity 
among the Irish, although he regarded them as aliens 
and inferiors. Swift’s style is remarkable for its direct- 
ness, simplicity, and perspicuity. In description, even 
of the most commonplace things, his power is often 
perfectly marvellous; everything is presented to the 
mind with a distinctness and vividness which remind 
one of the works of the old Dutch painters. Macaulay 
describes him at Moor Park as a “ poor scholar, under 
whose plain garb and ungainly deportment were con- 
cealed some of the choicest gifts that have ever been 
bestowed on any of the children of men,—rare powers of 
observation, brilliant wit, grotesque invention, humour 
of the most austere flavour, yet exquisitely delicious, 
eloquence singularly pure, manly, and perspicuous,” 
(‘‘ History of England,” vol. iv.) 

See J. Hawxkeswortu, “‘Life of Jonathan Swift,” 1755; T. 
SHERIDAN, ‘‘ Life of Swift,” 1784; JoHNson, ‘‘ Lives of the English 
Poets ;” Str WacTER Scott, ‘‘ Biographies of Eminent Novelists ;”” 
THACKERAY, “ English Humorists ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’”’ Sep- 
tember, 1816; Deane Swirt, ‘‘ Essay on the Life and Character of 
Swift,” 1755 ; Quintin CRauFuRD, “‘ Essai historique sur le Docteur 
Swift,’’ 1808; CAMPBELL, ‘‘Specimens of the British. Poets ;? Lorp 
JEFFREY, ‘‘ Essays;”’ ‘‘ Swiftiana,’’ London, 2 vols., 1804; CARL 
Nyreén, ‘J. Swift's Lefverne,” 1760; W. Russet, ‘ Eccentric 
Personages,’”’ 1864; H. Revnaup, ‘‘ Biographie de J. Swift,” 1860; 
ALLIBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Swift, (JosepH GARDNER,) an American general and 
engineer, born in Nantucket in 1783. He graduated at 
the Military Academy at West Point, and was subse- 
quently made captain of engineers. He was appcinted 
in 1829 superintendent of the harbour improvements on 
the lakes. He has published several scientific works. 

Swift, (THEOPHILUS,) son of Deane Swift, noticed 
above, was the author of poems entitled “The Gamblers” 
and ‘The Temple of Folly,” an ‘Essay on the Rise and 
Progress of Rhyme,” and other works. Died in 1815. 

Swift, (ZEPHANIAH,) an American jurist, born at 
Wareham, Massachusetts, in 1759, was secretary of the 
embassy to France in 1800, and in 1806 chief justice 
of Connecticut. He published a ‘‘ Treatise on Bills of 
Exchange,” and other legal works. Died in 1823. 

Swinburne, swin’/birn, (ALGERNON CHARLES,) an 
English poet, born near Henley-on-Thames in 1843. 
He studied at Oxford, which he quitted without a de- 
gree. He published, besides otheg works, “ Atalanta 
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in Calydon,” (1864,) “Chastelard,” a tragedy, (1865,) 
“Poems and Ballads,” (1866,) ‘‘Siena,” a poem, (first 
published in “ Lippincott’s Magazine,” 1868,) and ‘ Both- 
well,” a tragedy, (1870.) 

See ‘* Fraser’s Magazine’’ for November, 1866; ‘‘ Eclectic Maga- 
zine”’ for November, 1866; ALLIBONE, ‘Dictionary of Authors.” 


Swi).burne, (HENRY,) an English civilian and jurist, 
born at/ York. He wrote on wills, etc. Died in 1624. 

Sw/nburne, (HENRY,) an English traveller, born in 
1752/ He spent many years in visiting France, Spain, 
rei, and Sicily, and published “ Travels through Spain 
171775 and 1776,” “ Travels in the Two Sicilies,” and a 
correspondence entitled the ‘Courts of Europe at the 
Close of the Last Century,” (1841.) Died in 1803. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for June, 1841. 

Swin’den, (Tosias,) an English divine, wrote a 
work entitled “An Inquiry into the Nature and Place 
of Hell.” Died in 1720. ‘ 

Swinden, van, vin swin’den, (JAN HENDRIK,) a 
Dutch philosopher and mathematician, born at the 
Hague in 1746. He became in 1785 professor of physics 
and astronomy at Amsterdam. He was a corresponding 
member of the French Institute and of other learned 
societies, and filled several important offices under the 
government. Among his principal works are a ‘ Dis- 
sertation on the Analogy between Electricity and Mag- 
netism,” and a “Treatise on Weights and Measures,” 
(1802.) Died in 1823. 


See G. Mott, ‘‘ Redevoering over J. H. van Swinden,”’ 1824. 


Swin’/nock, (GreorGE,) an English nonconformist 
minister, born at Maidstone. He wrote several religious 
works. Died in 1673. 

Swin’ton, (JOHN,) a learned English divine, born in 
Cheshire in 1703. He became keeper of the archives 
at Oxford, and published several treatises on Roman 
and Pheenician antiquities. He was also a contributor 
to the ‘Universal History.” Died in-1777. 

Swith’in, Sainr, an English prelate, was chaplain 
to King Egbert, and preceptor to his son Ethelwolf. He 
was afterwards tutor to Prince Alfred, and in 852 was 
made Bishop of Winchester. Died in 862. 

Swoboda, sWo-bo’da, (WENZEL Atoys,) a Bohemian 
littévateur, born in 1781, published tales, novels, and 
treatises on music. He also translated Seneca’s dramas 
into German. Died in 1849. 

Swurg or Swurga. See SWARGA. 

Sy-a’gri-us, SAIN’, an influential French ecclesiastic, 
born at Autun (Augustodunum) about 520 a.p. He 
became Bishop of Autun about 560. Died in 600. 

Sybrecht, (Jan.) See SIBRECHT. 

Sydenham, sid’en-am, (CHARLES EDWARD PoULETT 
THOMPSON,) Lorb, an English Whig statesman, born 
in Surrey in 1799, was a merchant in his youth. He 
was elected to Parliament for Dover in 1826, and again 
in 1830. His superior talents for business procured for 
him a rapid promotion. He became president of the 
board of trade in June, 1834, and a member of the cabi- 
net in 1835. He represented Manchester in Parliament 
from 1832 till 1839, was appointed Governor-General 
of Canada in 1839, and raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Sydenham, in 1840. Died in Canada in September, 1841. 

See Scropr, “Life of Lord Sydenham,” 1843; ‘“ Westminster 
eee for December, 1843; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for August, 
1043. 

Sydenham, (FLOYER,) an English scholar, born in 
1710. He published an excellent translation of the 
principal part of the works of Plato, but, having be- 
come embarrassed, he was imprisoned for debt, and 
died in 1787. This melancholy event gave rise to the 
establishment of the Literary Fund for the relief of in- 
digent and deserving writers. Sydenham also published 
“Onomasticon Theologicum; or, An Essay on the 
Divine Names, according to the Platonic Philosophy,” 
and a “ Dissertation on the Doctrine of Heraclitus,” 
etc., (1775-) 

Sydenham, (THomaAs,) a celebrated English physi- 
cian, sometimes called “the English Hippocrates,” was 
born in Dorsetshire in 1624. He entered Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford, as a commoner in 1642, and took the 
degree of bachelor of physic in 1648. Having subse- 
quently graduated as doctor of medicine at Cambridge, 


he settled in London about 1660. In 1663 he was ad- 
mitted as a licentiate of the College of Physicians, the 
majority of whom, it is said, were hostile to him. He 
rose rapidly to the foremost rank in his profession, and 
enjoyed the friendship of Locke and Boyle. In 1666 
he published a “Treatise on Fevers.” He discovered 
the efficacy of a cool regimen in smallpox, by which dis- 
covery he saved many thousand lives. He wrote several 
short medical treatises, which were published collectively 
with the title of “Opera Omnia Medica,” (1685,) and 
have been often reprinted. The best edition is that 
entitled “Opera Medica,” published at Geneva, (2 vols, 
4to, 1716.) In the latter years of his life he suffered 
much from the gout. Died in December, 1689. “ His 
skill in physic,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘was not his highest 
excellence; his whole character was amiable: his chief 
view was the benefit of mankind, and the chief motive 
of his actions, the will of God, whom he mentions with 
a reverence well becoming the most enlightened and 
most penetrating mind.” 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Life of Sydenham,” 1742; PRuUNELLE, ‘‘ Notice 
sur la Vie de Sydenham,” 1816; F. JAHN, ‘“‘Sydenham; Beitrag 
zur wissenschaftlichen Medicin,”’ 1840; GoEDEN, ‘‘’T. Sydenham,’’ 
1827; “Encyclopedia Britannica;” ‘‘ Lives of the British Phy- 
sicians,” London, 1857; ‘* Biographia Britannica.” 

Sydney, (Sir Putite.) See SIDNEY. 

Sykes, siks, (ARTHUR ASHLEY,) an English divine, 
born in London about 1684, rose through several prefer- 
ments to be prebendary of Winchester. He was the 
author of an “Essay on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion,” etc., and other works. Died in 1756. 

See Disney, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of A. A. Sykes,” 


Sykes, (GrorcGe,) an American general, born in 
Delaware or Maryland about 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1842. He commanded a divisicn at Gaines’s 
Mill, June 27, 1862, and a corps at the battle of Gettys- 
burg, July 1-3, 1863. 

Sylburg, sil’bodrc, [Lat. SyLBuR’crus,] (FRIED- 
RICH,) a German scholar, born near Marburg in 1536. 
He studied Greek at Jena, and subsequently entered 
into a connection with the printer Jerome Commelin, 
at Heidelberg, as director of the printing of the Greek 
and Latin classics. He published editions of Pausa- 
nias, Aristotle, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Zosimus, 
Justin Martyr, and other ancient writers. He also 
contributed to the ‘‘ Thesaurus” of Henry Stephens. 
Sylburg was one of the greatest scholars of his time, 
and his editions of the classics have perhaps never been 
surpassed in critical accuracy. Died in 1596. 

See J. G. June, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung F. Sylburg’s,”’ 1745; M. 
Apa, ‘‘ Vitz Philosophorum;’’ Fasrictus, “‘ Bibliotheca Graca.”’ 

Sylburgius. See SYLBURG. 

Sylla. See SuLLA. 

Sylvanus. See SILVANUS. 

Sylverius. See SILVERIUS. 

Syl-ves’ter, | Fr. Sitvesrre, sél’véstr’ ; It. StivEs- 
TRO, sél-vés/tRo,] SAINT, was elected Pope of Rome 
in 314 A.D. Under his pontificate the celebrated Coun- 
cil of Nice was assembled (325) and the Arian heresy 
was first promulgated. Died in 335. 

See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ History of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 


Sylvester ITI. succeeded Gregory V. as Pope of 
Rome in 999 A.D. His original name was GERBER’, 
and he was a native of Auvergne. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in mathematics and philosophy, and 
made several valuable discoveries. He died in 1003, 
leaving a number of scientific treatises. 

Sylvester III, AnriI-Porer, was raised to the pon- 
tificate in 1013, in opposition to Benedict IX., but after 
a short time he was deposed. 

Syl-vés’ter, (JosHua,) an English Puritan writer, 
born in 1563, was the author of a poem entitled “ To- 
bacco Battered and the Pipes Shattered by a Volley of 
Holy Shot Thundered from Mount Helicon.” He made 
several translations from the French, Died in 1618. | 

Sylvester, (MATTHEW,) an English nonconformist 
minister, was ejected about 1662, after which he preached 
in London. He edited Baxter’s “ History of his Life 
and Times.” Died in 1708. 

Sylvius, the Latin of Dupots, (which see.} 

Sylvius, (AiNEAs.) See Prus II. 
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Sylvius, sil’/ve-ts, (FRANz,) a German physician, 
originally named LE Bok, born at Hanau in 1614. He 
became professor of medicine at Leyden, where he died 
in 1672. He published several medical works, in Latin. 

Sylvius, sil’/ve-tis, (LAMBERY,) or Van den Bosch, 
van dén bosk, a Dutch writer, born at Dort in 1610. 
He wrote histories, poems, etc. Died in 1688. 

Syme, (JAMES,) an eminent Scottish surgeon and phy- 
sician, born in Fifeshire about 1800, He was a pupil 
of Robert Liston, at Edinburgh. He gained a high 
reputation as an operator and as a writer on surgery. 
About 1833 he became professor of clinical surgery in 
the University of Edinburgh. Among his works are a 
‘ Treatise on the Excision of Diseased Joints,” (1831,) 
‘ Principles of Surgery,” (1832,) and a “Treatise on 
Diseases of the Rectum,” (1838-46.) Died in 1870. 

Symes, simz, (MICHAEL,) an English officer and di- 
plomatist, was ambassador to the Burmese court in 1795, 
and published, after his return, his ‘‘ Embassy to the 
Kingdom of Ava.” Died in 1809. 

Sym/ing-ton, (W.,) a Scottish theologian, born in 
1795. He was a professor of theology of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, and lived in Glasgow. He 
published works entitled “‘ The Atonement and Interces- 
sion of Christ,’ and “‘ Mediatorial Dominion of Christ.” 
Died in Glasgow in January, 1862. 

Sym/ma-chus, |Gr. Lvuyayoc; Fr. SYMMAQUE, se’- 
mak’,] surnamed THE SAMARITAN, is supposed to have 
flourished about 200 A.p. Having been converted to 
Christianity, he made a translation of the Old Testament 
into Greek, which has been highly commended for the 
grace and perspicuity of its style. 

Symmachus, (Ca@.ius,) born in Sardinia, succeeded 
Anastasius II. as Pope of Rome in 498 A.D. Died in 514. 

Symmachus, (QuINruS AURELIUS,) a Roman orator 
and statesman. He became successively proconsul of 
Africa, prefect of Rome, (384,) and consul, (391 A.D.) 
He was a zealous defender of paganism, and laboured 
earnestly to prevent its downfall. Died about 410. 
Among his extant works are ten books of letters, which 
contain a great deal of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation. He is said to have been a man of great ability 
and learning. Fragments of his orations have been pub- 
lished by Angelo Mai. 

See Fasrictius, ‘ Bibliotheca Latina ;’? ANGELo Mat, “‘Com- 


mentarii Pravii de Symmacho;’? E. Mori, ‘Etude sur la Vie de 
Symmaque,” 1847; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Symmaque. See SYMMACHUS. 

Symmes, simz, (JOHN CLEVEs,) an American soldier, 
born in New Jersey about 1780, is chiefly known as the 
advocate of a theory representing the earth as hollow, 
open at the poles, and habitable within. He wrote 
several treatises on the subject, but made very few 
converts. Died in 1829. 

S¥ym/mons, (CHARLES,) M.D., born at Cardigan, 
Wales, in 1749, was the author of a “Life of Milton,” 
and dramatic poems entitled ‘ Inez” and “ Constantia.” 
Died in 1826. 

Sy’monds, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English rear-admiral 
and naval architect, born in 1782. He made improve- 
ments in the construction of ships, and was surveyor of 
the navy from 1832 to 1847. Died in 1856. 

Sy’mons, (JELINGER C.,) an English writer and phi- 
Janthropist, born in 1809 or 1810. He wrote on educa- 
tion and social reform. Died in 1860. 

Syn, sin, or Synia, sin’e-a, [perhaps from syz, 
“sight,” and so named on account of her watchfulness 
and sagacity,] a goddess in the Norse mythology, the 
portress of the hall or palace of Odin, and also the 
patron of those who in a lawsuit are in danger of being 
injured by false testimony. 

Syn-cel/lus, [Gr, SvyxéAAoc; ; Fr. Le SYNCELLE, leh 
san‘sél’,| (GEORGE,) a Greek monk and chronicler of the 
eighth century, was the author of a “ Chronography,” or 
chronological history of the world from the creation to 
the time of Diocletian, 

Synesius, si-nee’she-us, [Gr. Zuvéawc,] a celebrated 
Neo-Platonic philosopher, was born at Cyrene, in Africa, 
in 378 A.D. He wasa disciple of Hypatia at Alexandria; 
but he was afterwards converted to Christianity, and 
became Bishop of Ptolemais in 410 A.D. He was the 
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author of a treatise ‘‘On Dreams,” ‘Dion, or on Self: 
Discipline,” a large collection of letters, and several 
hymns and epigrams. His works are admired for the 
style and other merits. Died about 430, 

See Criausen, ‘‘De Synesio Philosopho,’” 1831; Drovon, 
“tude sur la Vie et les Geuvres de Synesius,” 1859; B. Korsr, 
“*Der Bischof Synesius von Cyrene als Physiker,’’ 1850 ; L1LLEMONT, 
“Mémoires ecclésiastiques ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Synesius, a Greek writer on medicine, the date of 
whose birth is unknown. His “Treatise on Fevers,” a 
translation from the Arabic of Ibnu’l-Jezzar, is his only 
extant work. 

Synge, sinj, (EDWARD,) born at Cork, in Ireland, in 
1659, rose to be Archbishop of Tuam. He was the 
author of several religious works. Died in 1741. 

Syn/ti-pas, the Greek form of the name of Sende- 
bad, sén’/deh-b&d’, a Hindoo or Persian philosopher, to 
whom is ascribed a collection of tales and apologues 
which were translated into Greek by Michael Andreo- 
poulos. These tales were published by Boissonnade 
in 1828. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”’ 

Sy’phax, [Gr. 2ipag,] a king of Numidia, made an 
alliance with the Romans in 213 B.c., after which he 
waged war against Masinissa. About the year 204 he 
became an ally of Carthage in the second Punic war. 
He was defeated by Scipio in 203 B.c., and was taken 
as a prisoner to Rome. Died about 201. 

See Livy, “ History of Rome.’’ 

Syr-i-a’/nus, [Gr. Zupiavoc,| a Greek philosopher of 
the Neo-Platonic school, was born at Alexandria or 
Gaza. He succeeded Plutarchus as the head of the 
Neo-Platonic school at Athens. Among his, disciples 
was the celebrated Proclus, who expressed a very high 
opinion of Syrianus. He wrote several works, which 
are lost, and a “Commentary on the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle,” which is extant. Died about 450 A.D. 

See RirTEr, “‘ History of Philosophy ;” Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Greeca,”’ 

Syr-o-pu/lus, (SYLVESTER,) an ecclesiastic of the 
Greek Church, and resident of Constantinople in the 
fifteenth century, was the author of a ‘“ History of the 
Council of Florence.” 

Syrus. See PuBLIUS SyRUS. 

Szabo, sa’bo, (DAvip,) a Transylvanian poet, born 
in 1739, made a translation of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
and of Virgil’s “ Atneid,” and published a poem entitled 
a “Description of Rural Life.” Died in 18109. 

Szalay, soh’loi, (LADISLAUS,) a Hungarian writer, 
born at Buda in 1813, succeeded Kossuth in 1844 as 
editor of the ‘“ Pesti Hirlap.” Among his principal 
works are.a “History of Hungary,” ‘“ The Book of 
Statesmen,” (1847,) and, ‘‘ Publicistic Writings,” (1847.) 
Died in 1864. 

Szalkai, sol’/ki, (ANTHONY,) a Hungarian dramatic 
poet of the eighteenth century. His “ Pikko Hertzeg” 
is said to have been the first regular drama in the Hun- 
garian language. Died in 1804. 

Széchenyi, sa’Kén-ye, (STEPHEN,) Count, a Hun- 
garian nobleman, eminent for his public spirit, was born 
at Vienna in 1792. He was a liberal patron of learning 
and promoter of rural economy. He was a pioneer in 
the navigation of the Danube by steam. In politics he 
opposed the measures of Kossuth which produced or 
preceded the revolution of 1848. Died in 1860. 

Szegedi, sa/Zéd-e, (JOHN Baprisi,) a Hungarian 
Jesuit, born at Eisenstadt in 1699. He published seve- 
ral works on Hungarian history and laws. Died in 1760. 

Sze-ma-Kwang. See Ssi-MA-KWANG. 

Sze-ma-Tsien. See SsE-MA-TSIEN. 

Szemere, sa’méh-ra, (BARTHOLOMEW,) a Hungarian 
patriot and statesman, born in the county of Borsod in 
1812. Having previously filled several important offices 
under the government, he became in 1849 president of 
the new ministry. After Gorgey became dictator, Sze- 
mere took up his residence in Paris, where he published 
a number of political treatises. Died in 1865. 

Szigligeti, sig’le-gd-te, (JoSEPH,) a distinguished 
Hungarian dramatist, born at Grosswardein in 1814. He 
has published, among other plays, ‘The Travelling 
Actor,” and ‘Crown and Sword.” 
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Tabaraud, ta’ba’ro’, (MarHiru MaruHurin,) a 
French Jansenist priest and writer, born at Limoges in 
1744. He wrote “Histoire de Pierre de Bérulle,” (2 
vols., 1817,) and many controversial works, among which 
is an “Essay on the State of the Jesuits in France,” 
(1828.) Died in 1832. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 


Tabaree or Tabari, (Aboo- (Abfi-) Jaafar-Mo- 
hammed, 4’boo ja’a-far mo-ham/med,) an eminent Arab 
historian, born in Tabaristan in 839 a.p. He was the 
author of a “ Universal History from the Creation to 314 
A.D.,” a “Commentary on the Koran,” and other works. 

Tabari. See TABAREE, 

Tabarrani, t4-bar-ra’/nee, (P.,) an Italian physician, 
born near Lucca in 1702. He was professor of medicine 
at Rome and Padua, and published “ Observationes 
Anatomic,” (1753.) Died in 1779. 
 Taberneemontanus, t4-bér’na-mon-ta’nts, (JAco- 
BUS THEODORUS,) a physician and naturalist, born at 
Berg-Zabern, in Alsace, about 1520. His principal work 
is entitled a ‘“‘ New Complete Herbal,” (‘‘ Neue volkom- 
men Krauterbuch,”) which was highly esteemed in his 
time. Died in 1590. 

_ Tabor, ta’/bor, (JOHANN Oruo,) a German jurist, 
born at Bautzen in 1604; died in 1674. 

_ Tabouet, ta’boo-4’, [Lat. TABok’rius,| (JULIEN,) a 
French jurist and historian, born near Le Mans about 
1500. He was banished in 1556 for an alleged official 
misdemeanour. Died in 1562. 

Tabourot, tZ’boo’ro’, (ETIENNE,) a French lawyer 
and humorous writer, called the ‘‘ Seigneur des Accords,” 
was born at Dijon in 1547. He published a collection 
of facetious poems entitled ‘Les Bigarrures et Touches 
du Seigneur des Accords,” etc., (1572.) Died in 1590. 

See ABEL JEANDET, ‘‘ Tabourot Seigneur des Accords,’’ 1861. 


_ Tabreezee or Tabrizi, ta-bree’zee, (Aboo- (Abii-) 
Zacharia-Yahia, 4/b00 24-K4-ree’4 yah’he-a,) an Arab 
grammarian and critical writer, was professor at Bagdad. 

Tabrizi. See TABREEZEE. 

_ Tacca, tik’k&, (PIEVRO GIACOMO,) an Italian sculptor, 
was a pupil of John of Bologna. Died in 1640. 

Taccoli, tak’ko-lee, (NiccoLd,) Count, an Italian 

historian, born at Reggio in 1690; died in 1768. 
_ Tac-fa-ri/nas, a Numidian, who, during the reign of 
Tiberius, took arms against the Romans, about 18 A.D. 
He gained some victories, but was defeated and killed 
in 24 A.D. ¥ 

Tachard, ta’shar’, (Gut,) a French Jesuit and mis- 
Sionary to Siam in 1685, published, after his return, an 
account of his travels, (2 vols., 1689.) Died in 1711, 

_ Tacite. See Tacrrus. 
 Tacito. See Tacirus. 

Tag’i-tus, | Fr. Tacire, ta@’sét’; It. Tacrro, ta’che-to, ] 
(Caius CORNELIUS,) a celebrated Roman historian, was 
born about 55 A.D. The events of his early life have 
not been recorded. He entered the public service in 
the reign of Vespasian, and married a daughter of C. 
Julius Agricola, the famous general, in 78 A.D. He was 
an intimate friend of Pliny the Younger, from whose 
letters we derive a large part of the knowledge which 
we have of his life. In the year 88 he obtained the 
mice of praetor. He was one of the most eloquent 
orators of his time. In the reign of Nerva he became 
consul, 97 A.D., and about the same date he wrote his 
work on Germany,—‘‘On the Situation, Customs, etc. 
of Germany,” (“ De Situ, Moribus et Populis Germanize.”’) 
Tacitus and Pliny conducted the prosecution against 
Marius Priscus, who was convicted of -cruelty and other 
‘crimes in 100 A.D, 

. Among his earlier works is a “Life of Agricola,” 
‘which is much admired. After the death of Nerva, he 
wrote “The. Histories,” (“Historiarum Libri XIV.,’) 
which treat of the period from 68 to 96 A.D. This work 
is lost, except the first five books. His reputation is 
chiefly founded on his ‘“‘ Annals,” ( Annales,”’) in sixteen 


books, which record the history of the Roman empire from 
the death of Augustus, 14 A.D., to the death of Nero, 68 
A.D. This excellent work is extant, except the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth books, and parts of three other 
books. His “ Annals” were completed about 116 a.p. 
The date of his death is not known. He was a Stoic in 
philosophy, and probably knew nothing of Christianity. 
According to Gibbon, “he was the first historian who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study of facts.” 
(‘* History,” vol. i. 225.) He displays profound insight 
into the motives of human conduet and the dark recesses 
of character. His style is eminently concise and vigorous. 

“Of the Latin historians,” says Macaulay, ‘Tacitus 
was certainly the greatest. His style, indeed, is not only 
faulty in itself, but is in some respects peculiarly unfit 
for historical composition. ... He tells a fine story 
finely, but he cannot tell a plain story plainly. He stim- 
ulates till all stimulants Jose their power... . In the 
delineation of character, Tacitus is unrivalled among 
historians, and has very few superiors among dramatists 
and novelists.” (Essay on ‘ History,” published in the 
“Edinburgh Review,” 1828.) 

“Tacitus,” says F. W. Farrar, “towered like a giant 
above all his contemporaries, isolated and unapproach- 
able. . . . The little we know of his private life is in 
perfect accordance with the noble standard of his re- 
corded sentiments.” (‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.”) 

See B6trTicueEr, “De Vita, Scriptis ac Stilo Taciti,” 1834; Sre- 
vers, ‘* ‘Tacitus und Tiberius,’’ 1850; Dusors-Gucuan, “‘‘Lacite et 
son Siécle,’? 2 vols., 1857; Bays, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary ;”? D. W. Mo ter, ‘‘ Disputatio de C. C. Tacito,*’ 1686; 
Matvezz1, ‘‘ Discorsi sopra ‘Vacito,’”’ 1622; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Tacitus, (Marcus Craupius,) Emperor of Rome, 
was elected to succeed Aurelian in 275 A.D. He was 
distinguished for the wisdom and energy of his admin- 
istration, He defeated the Scythians, who had invaded 
Pontus, but he soon after died (276) of a fever, (though 
one account says he fell a victim to a conspiracy and 
was assassinated,) having reigned about eight months. 

Taconnet, ta’ko’nd’, (OUSSAINT GASPARD,) a French 
actor and dramatic writer, born in Paris in 1730; died 
in 1774. 

Tacquet, ta’k4’, (ANDREW,) a learned Flemish Jesuit, 
born at Antwerp in 1611, became professor of mathe- 
matics in his native city. He was the author of several 
mathematical works, in Latin. Died in 1660. 

Tadda, del. See FERRUCCI, (FRANCESCO.) 

Tadino, t4-dee’no, (GABRIEL,) an Italian general, 
born near Bérgamo about 1480. He fought for the Ve- 
netians against the League of Cambray, and became 
grand master of the artillery of Charles V.. Died in 1543. 

Tadolini, ta-do-lee’nee, (ADAMO,) an Italian sculp- 
tor, born at Bologna in 1789, was a pupil of Canova. 
His statue of Saint Francis de Sales is highly praised. 

Tadolini, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian composer, born at 
Bologna in 1793. He composed successful operas, 
among which were “ I] Tamerlano” and “ Almanzor.” 

Tafel, ta’fel, (GorrLirB LUCAS FRIEDRICH,) a German 
scholar andantiquary, born in 1787; died at Ulm in 1860. 

Tafel, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH IMMANUEL,) a distin- 
guished German Swedenborgian, was born at Sulzbach, 
in Wiirtemberg, in 1796. He became librarian of the 
University at Tiibingen, translated several of Sweden- 
borg’s works into German, and wrote, besides many 
other works, “‘Swedenborg and his Opponents,” (“ Swe- 
denborg und seine Gegner,” 2 vols., 1841.) Died at 
Rogaz; in Switzerland, in 1862. 

See C. Diprrc, “ Leben und Wirken von Dr. J. F. Immanuel 
Tafel,’? Wismar, 1864, 

Taffi, taf’fee, (ANDREA,) a Florentine artist, born in 
1213, was the first to introduce the art of painting in 
mosaic into Italy. Died in 1294. 

Tafuri, t8-foo’ree, (G. B.,) an Italian writer, born at 
Nardo in 1695. He published, besides other works, an 
“Account of the Writers born in the Kingdom of 
Naples,” (9 vols., 1744-70.) Died in 1760. 
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Tafuri, (MATTEO,) called MArtHAUS SOLETA/NUS, an 
Italian philosopher and physician, born at Soleto in 
1492. He wrote on theology, medicine, astronomy, etc. 
Died about 1585. : 

Ta’sés, [Fr. Tacks, t&/zhés’,] an Etrurian genius or 
mythical personage, who is said to have issued from a 
clod of earth, and is represented as a boy with the wis- 
dom of an old man. He is said to have taught the art 
of predicting the future by the inspection of the entrails 
of victims. 

Tagesen. See TAUSSEN. é 

Tagliacarne, til-ya-kar’n4, (BENEDETTO,) called 
Turocre/Nus, [Fr. THEOCRENE, ta’o’kran’,] an Italian 
littérateur and poet, born at Sarzana about 1480. He 
removed to France, obtained the favour of Francis L., 
and was appointed Bishop of Grasse in 1533. Died 
in 1536. 

Tagliacozio. See TAGLIACOZZL. 

Tagliacozzi, tal-y4-kot’see, or Tagliacozio, tAl-y4- 
kot/se-o, [Lat. TaLraco/rtus,] (GASPARO,) an eminent 
Italian surgeon, born at Bologna in 1546. He became 
professor of anatomy and surgery in his native city, 
where he enjoyed a high reputation asa lecturer ; but his 
fame rests chiefly on his skill in restoring lost features, 
particularly noses. He published several surgical works, 
in Latin. His method of forming the nose has been 
called the “Taliacotian process.” Died in 1599. 

See ‘ Biographie Médicale ;”” FanrTuzzt, ‘‘ Scrittori Bolognesi.” 


Taglioni, tal-yo’nee, (MARIE,) a celebrated opera- 
dancer, born in 1804 at Stockholm, where her father, 
Filippo Taglioni, held the post of ballet-master. She 
performed with brilliant success in Paris, London, and 
the other principal cities of Europe. In 1832 she was 
married to Count Gilbert de Voisins, and in 1847 retired 
from the stage, having amassed a large fortune. Her 
brother, Paul Taglioni, born at Vienna in 1808, became 
royal ballet-master in London, and composed a number 
of ballets. 

See ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Tahureau, t#’ii’rd’, (JACQUES,) a French poet, born 
at Mans in 1527; died in 1555. 

Taillandier, ta’yén’de-4’, (ALPHONSE Honors) a 
French publicist and lawyer, born in Paris in 1797. He 
was a Liberal member of the Chamber of Deputies in 
the reign of Louis Philippe. He published several works 
on legislation and penal laws, and contributed to the 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Taillandier, (CHARLES Louts,) a learned French 
Benedictine monk and writer, was born at Arras in 1705 ; 
died in 1786. 

Taillandier, (RENE GASPARD ERNEST,) a French 
philosopher and critic, born in Paris in 1817. | He 
studied in Paris, and subsequently at Heidelberg, and 
was appointed in 1843 professor of French literature at 
Montpellier. He published, among other works, a treat- 
ise “On Erigena the Scot, and the Scholastic. Philos- 
ophy,” (1843,) a “ History of Young Germany,” (1848,) 
and ‘‘ Maurice de Saxe,” (2 vols., 1865.) He has been a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

Taillasson, ta’y4’sdn’, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a_ skilful 
French historical painter and /cttérateur, born near Bor- 
deaux in 1746, was a pupil of Vien, He was admitted 
into the Academy of Painting in 1784. Died in 1809. 

Taillepied, tal’pe-a/ or ta’ye-pe-a’, (NOEL,) a French 
biographer and antiquary, born near Rouen about 1540. 
He published, besides other works, a “ Life of Luther,” 
(1577,) and a “ History of the State and Republic of the 
Druids,” etc., (1585.) Died in 1589. 

Taine, tin, (HrppoLyre ADOLPHE,) a French /7#é- 
rateur, born at Vouziers in 1828. He has published, 
besides other works, an “ Essay on Titus Livius,” (1854,) 
“The French Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
(1856,) and a “ History of English Literature,” (4 vols., 
1864.) In 1864 he was chosen to teach aesthetics and 
the history of art in the New School of Fine Arts, 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ 
for April, 1866. 

Tai-Ping-Wang, See TIEN-TE, 

Taigand, th/z6n’, (PIERRE,) a French jurist, born at 
Dijon in 1644. He wrote “ The Lives of the Most Cele- 
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brated Jurists of all Nations,” (in French, 1721.) Died 
in 1715. 

Tait, (ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL,) a British prelate, born 
in Edinburgh in 1811. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he opposed the Tractarian principles and gradu- 
ated about 1836. He succeeded Dr. Arnold as head- 
master of Rugby School in 1842, was appointed Dean of 
Carlisle in 1850, Bishop of London in 1856, and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in November, 1868. Among his 
works is “The Dangers and Safeguards of Theology.” 

Talachon. See TALOCHON. 

Talbert, tal’/bair’, (FRANCOIS XAVIER,) a French 
writer and ecclesiastic, born at Besangon in 1728, pub- 
lished eulogies on Bossuet, Montaigne, and other emi- 
nent men; also several poems. Died in 1803. 

Tal’bot, (CATHERINE,) an English writer, grand- 
daughter of the Bishop of Durham, was born in 1720. 
She was the author of “ Reflections on the Seven Days 
of the Week,” ‘‘ Letters to a Friend on a Future State,” 
“Essays on Warious Subjects,” ‘‘ Dialogues,” ‘“ Pas- 
torals,” and “Poems.” She is also said to have con- 
tributed to the ‘ Athenian Letters,” and to have written 
the thirtieth number of ‘The Rambler.” She was an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. Died in 1770. 

See Pennincton, “Life of C. Talbot;’”? Drake, “‘ Essays ;”’ 
Mrs. Etwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from 
the Commencement of the Last Century,” vol. i.; ‘‘ Monthly Re- 
view” for April, 1772. 

Talbot, (CHARLES.) See SHREWSBURY, DUKE OF. 

Talbot, (CHARLES,) an eminent English jurist, born 
in 1684, was a son of W. Talbot, Bishop of Durham, 
He practised law with great success, and acquired a 
high reputation as an eloquent debater in Parliament. 
In 1733 he became Jord chancellor of England, and was 
created Baron Talbot. According to Lord Campbell, 


‘he was without an accuser, without an enemy, without | 
a detractor, without any one, from malice or mistake, to | 
cavil at any part of his character, conduct, or demean- | 


our.” Died in 1737. 


See Lorp Campsett, * Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” vol. iv. ; | 


Foss, ‘f The Judges of England.’’ 


\ 


Talbot, tal’bo’, (EUGENE,) a French /7¢éérateur, born | 
at Chartres in 1814. He became professor of rhetoric | 
in the Collége Louis-le-Grand, Paris. He produced ver- 


sions of the works of Lucian and Xenophon, (1857-58.) 

Talbot, (JoHN,) Earl of Shrewsbury, a celebrated 
military commander, born in Shropshire, England, in 
1373. Appointed in 1414 lieutenant of Ireland, he 
brought the insurgent chiefs into subjection, and took 
prisoner the famous Donald McMurrough. From 1419 


to 1422 he served in the French campaigns of Henry | 
V., and, after the death of that sovereign, gained a 


succession of signal victories over the French armies. 


Having laid siege to Orléans, he was compelled to | 
retire before the forces of the enemy, led on by Joan of | 
Arc, (1429,) and after the battle of Patai, in the same | 
He was created commander- | 
in-chief after his release, and took Le Crotoy, Harfleur, | 
He was subsequently made | 


year, was made prisoner. 


and several other towns. 
Earl of Shrewsbury in England, Earl of Waterford 


and Wexford in Ireland, and in 1446 appointed for the | 
third time lord lieutenant of Ireland. While attempting | 
to raise the siege of Castellan, in France, in 1453, he 


was killed, together with his son, Lord de I’Isle. 


See Humg, ‘‘ History of England ;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Géné- | 


rale ;”? MonsTRELET, ‘‘ Chronicle ;’”? SHAKSPEARE’S “ Henry VL,’ 
part 1. act iv. 

Talbot, (PETER,) a learned Jesuit and writer on the- 
ology, born in Ireland in 1620. He was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in 1669. He published a “ Treatise 


on the Nature of Faith,” (1657,) and several controver- | 
Accused of complicity in the Popish Plot, | 
he was confined in prison from 1678 until his death, in | 


sial works. 


1680, He was a brother of Richard, Earl of Tyrconnei. 

Talbot, (RICHARD.) See TYRCONNEL. 

Talbot, (RoBER?,) an English divine, and prebendary 
of Wells Cathedral, was a native of Northamptonshire, 
He published a commentary and notes on the “ Itine- 
rary” of Antoninus. Died in 1558. 


Talbot, (Srias,) an American Revolutionary officer, 


born in Rhode Island about 1750, distinguished himself 
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in several important engagements both by land and sea. 
Having been made a captain in the navy, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the frigate Constitution in 
1799. Died in 1813. His life has been written by H. 7. 
Tuckerman. 

Talbot, (WILLIAM,) an English prelate, born in 
Staffordshire in 1659. He became Bishop of Oxford in 
1699, and of Salisbury in 1715. He was transferred to 
the see of Durham in 1722. Died in 1730. His son 
Charles became lord chancellor. 

Talbot, (WILLIAM HrNRY Fox,) the inventor of 
photography on paper, was born in Wiltshire, England, 
in 1800, He discovered the process of photography in 
1833 or 1834, but he did not announce it to the public 
until 1839. Daguerre anticipated him by the publication 
of a similar discovery. The process of Talbot was 
called Calotype, and Talbotype. He published “The 
Pencil of Nature,” (1844,) and other works. 

Talfourd, tawl/ford, (THOMAS Noon,) called Srr- 
GEANT TALFOURD, an English dramatist, essayist, and 
lawyer, born at Doxey, a suburb of Stafford, in 1795. He 
was a pupil of Dr. Valpy, and studied law under Mr. 
Chitty. Having been called to the bar in 1821, he married 
a Miss Rutt, and joined the Oxford circuit. In 1835 he 
became a Liberal member of Parliament, in which he 
procured the passage of an important law of copy- 
right. He contributed to the ‘Edinburgh Review” 
and other periodicals. In 1835 he produced “Jon,” a 
tragedy, which was very successful. He wrote several 
other dramas, and “‘ Memorials of Charles Lamb,” (1848.) 
He was appointed a judge in 1849. Died in 1854. 


See R. H. Horne, ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,’’ 1844; ALLIBONE, 
** Dictionary of Authors;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1836; 
““North British Review” for May, 1856; ‘‘ North American Review” 
for January, 1838. 


Talhouet, de, deh t3/loo’A’, (AuGUSTE FREDERIC 
Bon Amour,) Marquis, a French peer, born at Rennes 
in 1788, was rich, and noted for his liberality. He 
founded in 1819 a society for the amelioration of prisons, 
Died in 1842. 

Taliacotius. See TAGLIACO7zzI. 

Taliaferro, tol’e-ver, (JOHN,) an American statesman, 
born in Virginia in 1768, was a member of Congress 
more than twenty years, and for a time librarian of the 
treasury department at Washington. Died in 1853. 

Tal/ie-sin, a British poet of the sixth century, said to 
have been the son of Henwg, was surnamed CHIEF OF THE 
Barbs. Scarcely anything is positively known of his life. 

Tallard or Tallart, de, deh ta’/lar’, (CAMILLE @’Hos- 
tun—dos’ttn’,) Duc, a French marshal, born in Dau- 
phiné in 1652, Having previously served under Condé 
and Turenne, he was sent as ambassador-extraordinary 
to England in 1697 to negotiate with respect to the Span- 
ish succession. In 1703 he was made a marshal of France, 
and soon after gained a signal victory over the Imperial- 
ists, under the Prince of Hesse, at Spire; but he was 
subsequently defeated by the Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, (1704,) and made prisoner. He was created 
in 1712 Duke of Hostun, and afterwards became minister 
of state under Louis XV. Died in 1728. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘ Eloge du Maréchal de Tallart;? Saint- 
Srmon, “ Mémoires ;’??’ DE Courcettes, ‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux 
Frangais;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tallart. See TALLARD. 

Tallemant, tal’m6n’, (FRANGoOIs,) a French translator, 
born near Jonzac in 1620, He translated Plutarch’s 
“Vives” into French. Died in 1693. 

Tallemant, (PAUL,) a French priest and mediocre 
writer, born in Paris in 1642, was a cousin of the pre- 
ceding. He was admitted into the French Academy in 
1666. Died in 1712. 

Tallemant des Réaux, tal’mén’ da 14/6’, (GEDEON,) 
a French “ttérateur, born at La Rochelle in 1619, was a 
brother of Frangois, noticed above. He was one of the 
wits that frequented the Hoétel Rambouillet, and wrote 
“ Historiettes,” (6 vols. 1833-35,) a gossiping record of 
what he had heard and witnessed. This work contains 
much interesting matter, highly seasoned with scandal 
and anecdotes, the truth of many of which may reason- 
ably be doubted. Died in 1692. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale; Monmergus, ‘“‘ Notice 
sur ‘T'allemant des Réaux,”’ 1836. 


Talleyrand, the famous diplomatist. See TALLEY- 
RAND-PERIGORD, DE, (CHARLES MAURICE.) 

Talleyrand, de, deh t4’l4’rén’, (AuGustTE Louts,) 
ComreE, a French diplomatist, born in 1770, was a nephew 
of the cardinal. He was minister to Switzerland from 
1814 to 1823. Died in 1832. 

Talleyrand, de,(E.is,) Cardinal de Périgord, a French 
prelate, eminent for his learning, was born at Périgueux 
in 1301. He was a friend of Petrarch, and had much 
influence both in the church and state. Died in 1364. 

See Ausery, “‘ Histoire des Cardinaux ;”” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Talleyrand, de, (GABRIEL MAriz£,) Comte de Péri- 
gord, a French general, born in 1726, was an uncle of 
Talleyrand the famous diplomatist. He served with 
distinction at Hastenbeck and Crefeld. Died in 1795. 

Talleyrand, ‘de, (HENRI,) Comte de Chalais, a 
French courtier, born in 1599, was a friend of Gaston, 
Duke of Orléans, with whom he conspired against Riche- 
lieu. He was convicted of treason and executed in 1626. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? BassompierRe, “‘ Mé- 
moires.” 

Talleyrand-Périgord, de, deh t&/lA’r6n’ pa’re’gor’, 
(ALEXANDRE ANGELIQUE,) a French cardinal, born in 
Paris in 1736, was a brother of Gabriel Marie, noticed 
above. He became Archbishop of Rheims in 1777, anda 
member of the States-General in 1789, soon after which 
he emigrated. In 1817 he obtained the dignity of cardi- 
nal. Died in 182r. 

See DE Bausset, ‘‘ Notice historique sur]e Cardinal de Talleyrand- 
Périgord,” 1821; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Talleyrand-Périgord, de, deh ta/Ja’r6n’ pa’re’gor’, 
(CHARLES MauvRICE,) Prince of Benevento, (ba-na-vén/- 
to,) [Fr. PRINCE DE BENEVENT, pRanss deh ba’na’v6n’,] 
commonly known as simply Tal’/ley-rand, a celebrated 
French diplomatist and wit, born in Paris on the 13th of 
February, 1754, was the eldest son of Charles Daniel, 
Count de Talleyrand. An accident which occurred in 
his infancy made him Jame for life. In consequence of 
this lameness, he was required to renounce his birthright 
and enter the Church, although the clerical profession 
was very distasteful to him. In his youth he was styled 
the Abbé de Périgord. He was appointed general agent 
of the clergy of France in 1780, and held this important 
office for eight years. In 1788 he became Bishop of 
Autun, and in 1789 a member of the States-General. 
Enlisting in the service of liberty and equality, he joined 
the Third Estate, and was a member of the committee 
appointed by the National Assembly to form a consti- 
tution, Among the important measures which he pro- 
posed was the confiscation of the lands of the Church. 
He also supported the civil constitution of the clergy, 
and resigned the bishopric of Autun about the end of 
1790. He was the author of an able and celebrated 
report on public instruction read in September, 1791. 
Early in 1792 he was sent to London, without official 
character, to dissuade the British ministry from joining 
the allies in hostilities against France. He enjoyed the 
society of his friend Madame de Staél, who was then 
in England, but was treated with neglect or incivility by 
the English aristocrats and ministers. In 1793 he was 
ordered by Pitt to quit the island in twenty-four hours, 
and, as he had been proscribed by Robespierre, he took 
refuge in the United States. By the agency of Chénier, 
he obtained permission to return to France in Septem- 
ber, 1795. About this time he wrote an able ‘“‘ Memoir 
on the Commercial Relations of the United States with 
England,” and was admitted into the Institute. In 
July, 1797, he became minister of foreign affairs, partly 
through the influence of Madame de Staél. He re- 
signed in July, 1799, co-operated with Bonaparte in the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire, and was appointed 
minister of foreign affairs in November, 1799. He 
was grand chamberlain from 1804 to 1809. 

Talleyrand was distinguished for his sarcastic and 
subtle wit, his exquisite tact, his moderation and _self- 
restraint, and his finesse and dexterity as a negotiator. 
“He was a profound thinker,” says the ‘ North British 
Review,” (November, 1853) ‘‘he had strong political 
opinions, if he had no moral principles ; he was at least 
as bold, daring, and decided in action as he was saga- 
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cious in council; his political and social tact—which is 
wisdom so quick and piercing as to seem unreasoning— 
had the promptitude and certainty of an instinct.” His 
coolness, sobriety, and ‘‘ masterly inactivity” were well 
adapted to temper the impetuosity and redundant energy 
or ambition of Napoleon. He received the title of Prince 
of Benevento in 1806. He offended the emperor by the 
boldness with which he opposed some of his measures. 
In August, 1807, he resigned his office. Napoleon in- 
vited him to resume the direction of foreign affairs in 
1813, but he declined. 

Talleyrand promoted the restoration of Louis XVIIL., 
and insisted on the “ Charter,” by which a constitutional 
government was guaranteed. He became minister of 
foreign affairs in the first cabinet of Louis XVIIL, repre- 
sented France at the Congress of Vienna which met in 
1814, and obtained favourable terms for his country by 
sowing dissension among the allies. He resigned in 
September, 1815, because he would not sign the humili- 
ating treaty which was concluded with the allied powers. 
He became the leader of the Liberal opposition in the 
Chamber of Peers, and opposed the reactionary policy 
of the government in the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. In September, 1830, he was sent to London 
as ambassador and minister-plenipotentiary, and had an 
opportunity to realize what had long been with him a 
favourite object,—the formation of an alliance between 
France and England. His mission ended about the close 
of 1834. He died in Paris in May, 1838, leaving “ Mé- 
moires,” which he ordered should not be published until 
thirty years after his death. Among his famous sayings 
is, “ Language is given to man to conceal his thoughts.” 

See SALL#,‘‘ Vie politique du Prince de Talleyrand,’’ 1834; MIGNET, 
“* Notices et Portraits ;?? VittemaArest, ‘‘M. de Talleyrand,” 1835; 
Durour DE LA THUILLERIB, ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie du Prince de Tal- 
leyrand,” 1838; L. pe Lom#énir, ‘‘M. Talleyrand, par un Homme 
de Rien,” 1841; G. A. Vocét, ‘‘Talleyrand der grésste Diplomat 
seiner Zeit,’? 1838; Muicnet, *‘ Notice historique sur Ja Vie de M. 
le Prince de Talleyrand,’’ 1839; L. G. MicHaup, “‘ Histoire politique 
et privée de C. M. de Talleyrand,” 1853; De Baranre, “‘ Eloge 
de M. le Prince de Talleyrand,’’ 1838 ; LaMartTingE, ‘‘ History of the 
Restoration; Turers, “ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire; Guizor, ‘‘ Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ 
** Historical Characters,’’ by H. L. Butwer, 1868; ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for April and October, 1805, (the former article by Brou- 
Guam, the latter by JEFFREY;) ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine” for February 
and March, 1839. 

Tallien, ta’le-AN’, (JEAN LAMBERT,) a French Jacobin, 
born in Paris in 1769. He published in 1792 the ‘Citi- 
zen’s Friend,” (“Ami du Citoyen,”) gained distinction 
by his audacious eloquence, took an active part in the 
violent riot of the roth of August, 1792, and became 
secretary of the commune of Paris. Having been elected 
a member of the National Convention, he voted for the 
death of the king, and was an active persecutor of the 
Girondists. In 1793 Tallien and Isabeau were sent by 
the Convention to Bordeaux, where they established 
the reign of terror by numerous executions. He was 
induced to adopt a milder policy by the influence of Ma- 
dame de Fontenay, zée Cabarrus, who became Madame 
Tallien. He returned to Paris in April, 1794, after the 
death of his friend Danton, and formed with Fouché, 
Barras, and others a conspiracy against Robespierre, 
who denounced Tallien in the Convention, June 12, 
1794. Tallien was the boldest or most prominent leader 
of the party or coalition of parties which triumphed 
on the 9th Thermidor, July, 1794. It is stated that he 
drew a dagger in the Convention and threatened the 
life of Robespierre. He continued to oppose the reign 
of terror, and used his influence in favour of humanity, 
excepting in the case of the royalists captured at Qui- 
beron. He took part in the expedition to Egypt in 1798, 
with the title of savant, and returned in 1801, after which 
he fell into neglect and obscurity. Died in Paris in 1820. 

See LamarTing, “‘ History of the Girondists ;”’ THirrs, “‘ History 
of the French Revolution; Duvat, ‘f Souvenirs .Thermidoriens ;” 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tallien, MADAME. See CHIMAY, DE. 

Tal/lis, (THOMAS,) an eminent English composer of 
church music, lived under the reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. He held the office of organist of 
the chapel royal. His works are exclusively of a religious 
character, and his anthems and other compositions are 
esteemed master-pieces of the kind. Died in 1585. 
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Tallmadge, tal’mij, (BENJAMIN,) an American officer 
of the Revolution, born on Long Island in 1754. He 
obtained the rank of colonel, and was afterwards a 
member of Congress from Connecticut. Died in 1835. 

uae the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. 11, 

Tallmadge, (JAMEs,) LL.D., an American jurist and 
statesman, born in Dutchess county, New York, in 1778. 
He was elected to Congress in 1817, and in 1825 became 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York. He was appointed 
president of the American Institute in 1833, and was 
one of the founders of the New York University. While 
in Congress he distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the extension of slavery beyond the Mississippi. 
Died in 1853. 

Talma, tal’m4’, (CHARLOTTE VANHOVE,) an actress, 
the wife of the following, was born at the Hague in 1771. 
She was married to Talma in 1802. She excelled in 
comedy, and wrote ‘Studies on the Theatrical Art,” 
(1835.) Died in 1860. : 

Tal’/ma, [Fr. pron. tal’ma’,] (FRANCOIS JosEPH,) a 
celebrated French tragedian, born in Paris in 1763. He 
manifested at an early age an extraordinary predilection 
for the drama. His father, who was a dentist, took 
him to London, where he passed several years in his 
childhood. Young Talma also practised dentistry in 
early life. He made his début at the Théatre Frangais 
in 1787, in the véle of * Seide” in “ Mahomet.” In 1789 
he performed Chénier’s “ Charles IX.,” with great ap- 
plause. He soon became the most popular tragic actor 
in France, and received from Bonaparte some tokens of 
special favour. He excelled in the expression of intense 
passion. A noble countenance and a powerful voice 
contributed to his success. Among the 7é/es which he 
performed were those of “Sulla,” ‘ Orestes,” ‘ Leoni- 
das,” “Hamlet,” and “Othello.” Died in Paris in 1826. 

See Tissot, ‘‘ Souvenirs historiques sur Talma,” 1826; MoreEAu, 
*“ Mémoires sur Talma,’’ 1826; N. Lemercter, ‘‘ Notice sur Tal- 
ma,” 1827; REGNAULT-Warin, ‘* Mémoires historiques sur Talma,” 
1827; ALEXANDRE Dumas, ‘‘ Mémoires de F. J. Yalma,”’ 4 vols., 
1849-50; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine”’ for September, 1825. 

Tal’/mash, (THoMas,) an English general, who was 
second to Marlborough in command of the English troops 
in Flanders in 1689. He served under Ginkell in Ire- 
land in 1691. ‘Since the disgrace of Marlborough,” says 
Macaulay, ‘he [Talmash] was universally allowed to be 
the best officer in the army.” (“History of England,” 
vol. iv.) He commanded a force sent in 1694 to surprise 
Brest, and was killed in the attack on that place. 

Talmont, tal’mdn’, (A. P. de la Trimoille—deh 
14 tre’mwal’ or tre’mwa’ye,) a French foyalist of the 
Revolution, distinguished himself in the principal battles 
of the Vendean war, and attained the rank of general of 
cavalry. Being made prisoner, he was condemned to 
death by the Convention, and executed in 1793. 

Talochon, ta/lo’shdn’, (MARTE VINCEN’,) a French 
surgeon, called PERE ELys&g, born near Lagny in 1753. 
He served Louis XVIIL. as surgeon, before and after 
his accession to the throne.. Died in 1817. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 

Talon, ta/16N’, (ANTOINE OMER,) a French lawyer, 
born in Paris in 1760, was a royalist member of the 
National Assembly in 1790. _ Died in 1811. 

Talon, (DENIs,) a French judge, born in Paris in 
1628, was a son of Omer, noticed below. He became 
president @ mortier in 1693. | Died in 1698. 

Talon, (NIcoLAs,) a French Jesuit, born at Moulins 
in 1605. Among his works is a “ Histoire sainte,” (4 
vols., 1640.) Died in 1691. 

Talon, (OMEr,) a French humanist, born at Amiens 
about 1510, published a treatise on rhetoric, (in Latin, 
1544.) Died in 1562. 

Talon, (OMErR,) an eminent French advocate and 
judge, born about 1595. He became advocate-general to 
the Parliament of Parisin 1631, and distinguished himself 
by his brave and eloquent assertion of the rights of the 
Parliament and the interests of the people. He died in 
1652, leaving ‘‘ Mémoires,” which Voltaire said were the 
productions of “a good magistrate and good citizen.” 


See TALLEMANT pes R#Aux, ‘ Historiettes;” “‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 
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Talpino, Il. See SALMEGGIA, 

Tamasp. See THAMAsp. 

Tamasp Kouli Khan. See NApir SHAH. 

Tamberlick, tam-bér-lék’, (ENRICO,) a noted tenor 
singer, born in Rome in 1820. 

Tambroni, tim-bro’nee, (CLOTILDA,) sister of the 
following, was born at Bologna in 1758. She was dis- 
tinguished for her attainments in the classics, and was 
appointed in 1794 professor of Greek in the University 
of Bologna. She also published a number of poems in 
Italian. Died in 1817. 

Tambroni, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian “¢térateur, born at 
Bologna in 1773. He filled several offices under the 
government, and was a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Vienna, and foreign associate of the French 
Institute. He published a “Compendium of Polish 
History,” (1807,) and a number of poems and prose 
treatises. Died in 1824. 

See Trpaxpo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 


Tamburini, tim-boo-ree’nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 
singer, born at Faenza in 1800. He retired from the 
stage in 1855. 

Tamburini, (PIETRO,) an Italian theologian and phi- 
losopher, born at Brescia in 1737. He was appointed 
professor of divinity at Pavia, (1778,) and afterwards 
filled the chair of moral philosophy and the law of na- 
ture and of nations, in the same university. He was 
made a chevalier of the iron crown by the Emperor of 
Austria, and received other distinctions. He published, 
among other works, an ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Moral Philosophy,” (1797,) ‘Elements of the Law of 
Nature,” (in Latin, 1815,) and an “Idea of the Holy 
See,” (“Idea della Santa Sede.”) Died in 1827. 


See ZuRADELLI, ‘‘ Elogio del Professore P. Tamburini,” 1827. 


Tam/er-lane’, [Fr. TAMERLAN, t@’mér‘l6n’,] (a cor- 
ruption of Taimoor-leng, z.e. “‘Taimoor the Lame,’’) 
called also Taimoor or Taimf@r, (ti’moor’,) and Timur 
or Timour, (tee’moor’,) Timoor (Timour or Timur) 
Beg or Bec, (2.2. “Lord Timoor,”) a celebrated Asiatic 
conqueror, born at Kesh, in Independent Tartary, in 
1336, was of Mongol extraction, and a descendant of 
Jengis Khan. About 1361 he supported the cause of 
Husein, Khan of Northern Khorass&n, against several 
neighbouring tribes, and in this war received a wound 
in the thigh, from which he acquired the surname of 
LEnG, (or the “ Lame.”) He afterwards quarrelled with 
Husein, took Balkh, his capital, by storm, (1369,) and 
caused himself to be proclaimed Khan of Jagatai. He 
then successively brought into subjection Khorassan, 
the principal part of Persia, and Armenia, and in 1387 
turned his arms against Toktamish-Khan, in Western 
Tartary, whom he defeated at Bashkiria, destroying his 
whole army. Tamerlane’s capital was Samarcand. 
Having taken Bagdad and Damascus, subdued Georgia, 
and advanced as far as Moscow, he next invaded India, 
where, in 1398, he gained a signal victory over the forces 
of Mahmood, then Emperor of Delhi, near Delhi. In 
1402 he met the famous Bayazeed, (Bajazet,) Sultan of 
Turkey, in Angora, and, after one of the most sanguinary 
battles on record, totally routed his army, and took the 
Sultan prisoner. He was preparing for the invasion of 
China, when he died on his march, in 1405. A great 
part of his acquisition was lost by his successors soon 
after his death. ‘ 

“Timour,” says Sir J. Malcolm, “although one of the 
greatest warriors, was one of the worst monarchs. He 
was able, brave, and generous, but ambitious, cruel, and 
oppressive. He considered the happiness of every human 
being as a feather in the scale when weighed against the 
advancement of what he deemed his personal glory ; and 
that appears to have been measured by the number of 
kingdoms he laid waste and the people he destroyed.” 
(‘History of Persia,” vol. ii. chap. xi.) ‘The fame 
of Timour,” observes Gibbon, “has pervaded the East 
and the West, and the admiration of his subjects, who 
revered him almost as a deity, may be justified in some 
degree by the praise or confessions of his bitterest ene- 
mies. He might boast that, at his accession to the throne, 
Asia was the prey of anarchy and rapine, whilst, under 
his prosperous monarchy, a child, fearless and unhurt, 
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might carry a purse of gold from the east to the west, 
By their rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants 
of Persia might afflict their subjects, but whole nations 
were crushed under the footsteps of the reformer. The 
ground which had been occupied by flourishing cities was 
often marked by his abominable trophies, by columns 
or pyramids of human heads.” 

See LANGLEs, ‘‘Instituts politiques et militaires de Tamerlan;”’ 
HammMer-Purcstatt, ‘Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs,” 
vol. i.; ‘‘ Histoire de Timur-Bec, connu sous le Nom du grand 
Tamerlan,” translated from the Persian of SHEREEF-ED-DEEN ALEE 
by Péris pe LA Crorx; Gippron, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ chap. lxv.; ARGoTE DE Mo.ina, “ Historia del gran Ta- 
merlan,” 1582; SAMUEL CLARKE, ‘‘ Life of Tamerlane the Great,’’ 
1676; At-Hacem, ‘‘ History of the Life of Tamerlane,” translated 
from the Arabic by L. VANE, 1753. 

Tan/a-quil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, King of 
Rome, is described as a woman of high spirit and energy. 
The Latin poets used her name to indicate an imperious 
consort, 

Tanaquillus Faber. See LEFEVRE, (TANNEGUT.) 

Tancred, tang’/kred, [Fr. TANCREDE, tdNn‘’kRAd/; 
Ger. TANCRED, tang-krat’; It. TANCREDI, tan-kra/dee ; 
Lat. TANCRE/pDuS,| a celebrated hero Of the first crusade, 
was born in Normandy in 1078, and was a nephew of 
Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia. In 1096 he joined 
the crusading army in company with his cousin Bohe- 
mond, Prince of Tarentum. He was conspicuous for his 
valour at the battle of Doryleum and the siege of An- 
tioch, and was one of the first to mount the walls at the 
capture of Jerusalem. He subsequently had a promi- 
nent part in the battle of Ascalon, took Tiberias, on the 
Sea of Galilee, and received the title of Prince of Tiberias 
or Galilee. He died in 1112, having previously defeated 
the Saracens and driven them beyond the Euphrates. 
Tancred’s achievements are highly extolled by Tasso in 
his “Gerusalemme Liberata,” and they are also cele- 
brated by Raoul de Caen in ‘Les Gestes de Tancrede.” 

See Micuaup, ‘‘ History of the Crusades ;”? DELBARE, ‘‘ Histoire 
de T'ancréde,’”’ 1822; SCHMERBAUCH, ‘* Tancred Fiirst von Galilaa,’’ 
1830; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Généraie.”” 

Tancred, King of Sicily, and the last of the Norman 
rulers in that country, was a grandson of Roger II. He 
died in 1194, and. Henry VI. of Germany took posses- 
sion of Sicily. 

Tancrede. See TANCRED, 

Tancréde de Hauteville, tan’krad’ deh hot’vél’, a 
Norman baron of the early part of the eleventh century, 
was the father of twelve sons, one of whom, Robert 
Guiscard, became Duke of Apulia and Calabria. 

Tancredi, or Tancredus. See TANCRED. 

Tandy. See NAPPER TANDY. 

Taney, taw’ne, (ROGER BROOKE,) a distinguished 
American jurist, born in Calvert county, Maryland, in 
March, 1777. He graduated at Dickinson College, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1795, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1799. He was elected a Senator of Maryland in 
1816, and became a resident of Baltimore about 1822. 
He was originally a Federalist ; but he became a partisan 
of General Jackson, who appointed him attorney-general 
of the United States in 1831. About September, 1833, 
he was nominated secretary of the treasury, in place of 
William J. Duane, (who was dismissed from the cabinet 
because he refused to remove the public deposits from 
the Bank of the. United States,) but he was rejected 
by the Senate. He was nominated associate justice of 
the supreme court by President Jackson in 1835 ; but this 
nomination was not confirmed by the Senate. In March, 
1836, he was appointed chief justice of the supreme court, 
in the place of John Marshall, deceased. In 1857, Judge 
Taney, yielding to the ever-encroaching and aggressive 
spirit of slavery, pronounced an important decision in 
the case of Dred Scott, a slave, who had been carried 
by his master from Missouri into Lllinois, thence to the 
territory of Wisconsin, and back to Missouri. Dred 
Scott brought a suit for his freedom. Judge Taney 
affirmed that for more than a century before the Decla- 
ration of Independence the negroes ‘had been regarded 
as beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to 
associate with the white race, either in social or political 
relations, and so far inferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect, and that the 
negro might justly and lawfully be reduced to slavery for 
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his benefit.” This strange, this monstrous decision was 
pronounced by one whose opinions on any question not 
connected with slavery would have commanded the re- 
spect of all, as those of an able lawyer and upright judge. 
He further affirmed that the Missouri Compromise was 
unconstitutional, and that the suit must be dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction. “The reader will be puzzled to 
decide,” says Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ whether Jaw, humanity, or 
history is most flagrantly defied in Chief-Justice Taney’s 
opinion.” He died in October, 1864. 

“Judge Taney,” says Horace Greeley, “had long been 
a main bulwark of slavery, not only in Maryland, but 
throughout the Union. The Dred Scott decision is in- 
separably linked with his name.” (‘American Conflict,” 
vol. li. p. 671.) 

See ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” for February, 1865. 

Tan/na-hill, (RoBERT,) a Scottish poet, born at 
Paisley in 1774. His songs and ballads are remarkable 
for their grace, simplicity, and pathos; among the most 
admired may be named his “Song of the Battle of 
Vittoria,” and “Jessie the Flower of Dumblane.” He 
committed suicide, in a paroxysm of insanity, by drown- 
ing, in 1810. 

See CuamBers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 

Tanneguy. See DUCHATEL, (CHARLES MARIE,) and 
CHAYEL, DU. 

Tanner, tan’ner, (MATTHIAS,) a German Jesuit and 
biographer, born at Pilsen about 1625. He wrote notices 
of many eminent Jesuits. Died about 1705. 


? 


Tan/ner, (THOMAS,) an English prelate and antiquary, : 


born in Wiltshire in 1674. He was the author of “ No- 
titia Monastica, or an Account of the Religious Houses 
in England and Wales,” and “ Bibliotheca Britannico- 
Hibernica,” (1748,) a biographical and bibliographical 
work of great value. He was made Bishop of Saint 
Asaph in 1732. Died in 1735. 


See “‘ Biographia Britannica.’’ 


Tannevot, tan’vo’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French drama- 
tist, born at Versailles in 1692. He wrote several me- 
diocre tragedies, and other poems. Died in 1773. 

Tansillo, tin-sél’lo, (Lu1GI,) an Italian poet, born at 
Venosa, in the kingdom of Naples, about 1510. His 
principal work is entitled “The Tears of Saint Peter,” 
(‘Le Lagrime di San Pietro,” 1585.) He also wrote a 
number of lyrics, sonnets, etc., which had a high repu- 
tation in his time. Died in 1568. 

See LonGFELLow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ TrRABOSCHI, 
* Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’’ Nickron, ‘‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Tanska. See HOFFMANN, (CLEMENTINA.) 

Tantale. See TANYTALUS. 

Tantalo. See TANTALUS. 

Tan/ta-lus, [Gr. Tévradoc; Fr. TANTALE, tdn’t&l’; 
It. TANYALO, tan’t4-lo,] a fabulous king of Lydia or 
Phrygia, said to have been a son of Jupiter, and the 
father of Pelops and Niobe. He was the subject of 
various legends, according to one of which, having been 
admitted to the table of the gods, he divulged some 
secrets which he heard there. For this offence he was 
condemned to suffer perpetual thirst, standing in water 
which receded whenever he attempted to drink it; he 
was, moreover, “tantalized” by the sight of fruit which 
hung close to his lips, but which he could never taste. 
According to some writers, this penalty was inflicted on 
him because he killed his son Pelops and offered his 
flesh as food to the gods whom he once entertained at 
his house. 

Tanucci, di, de té-noot/chee, (BERNARDO,) MARQUIS, 
an Italian minister of state, born in Tuscany in 1698. 
He became prime minister at Naples about 1740, and 
continued in power until 1776. During this period he 
banished the Jesuits and resisted some papal encroach- 
ments. He patronized learning liberally. Died in 1783. 

See Coppi, ‘‘Annali d’Italia dal 1760;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Taparelli. See AZEGLIO, D’, (MAsstMmo.) 

Tapia, de, dda t&’/pe-4, (Don EucEnto,) a Spanish 
littérateur and jurist, born at Avila, in Old Castile, about 
1785, published “Poems, Lyrical, Satirical, and Dra- 
matic,” (1821,) “History of Spanish Civilization,” (4 
vols., 1840,) which is highly commended, ‘“ Elements of 


Commercial Law,” (15 vols.,) and other works. He is 
regarded as a Liberal in politics. 

Tap/lin, (WILLIAM,) an English veterinary surgeon, 
who made improvements in his art, and wrote several 
works on farriery and the treatment of lame horses. 
Died in 1807. 

Tap’pan, (ARTHUR,) an American merchant, dis- 
tinguished as an opponent of slavery, was born at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, in 1786. He became a merchant 
of New York City, gave money liberally to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and was one of the founders of Oberlin 
College, Ohio. Died in 1865. 


See ‘‘ Life of Arthur Tappan,” by Lewis Tappan, 1870. 


Tappan, (BENJAMIN,) a lawyer, a brother of the 
preceding, was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, in 
1773. He became a judge in Ohio, and was a Senator 
of the United States from 1839 to 1845. Died at Steu- 
benville in 1857. 

Tappan, (DAviD,) D.D., an American divine, born at 
Manchester, Massachusetts, in 1753. He became pro- 
fessor of divinity at Harvard College in 1792. Died in 
1803. 

Tappan, (HENRY PHILIP,) D.D., LL.D., an American 
divine and theological writer, born at Rhinebeck, New 
York, about 1806. He was appointed in 1832 pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual philosophy in the 
University of the City of New York, and subsequently 
became chancellor of the University of Michigan. 
He published “*The Doctrine of the Will applied to 
Moral Agency and Responsibility,” (1841,) and several 
other works. 

Tappan, (WILLIAM BINGHAM,) an American poet, 
born at Beverly, Massachusetts, in 1794, became gen- 
eral agent of, the American Sunday-School Union. He 
published several volumes of poems. Died in 1849. 

Taraise. See TARASIUS. 

Tarakanof. See TARRAKANOF. 

Tarasius, ta-ra’she-us, [Fr. TARAISE, t&’rAz’,] SAINT, 
born about 745 A.D., became Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 784. Died in 806, 

Taraval, ta’ra’val’, (HuGUEs,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, was born in Paris in 1728; died 
in 1785. 

Tarayre, ta/rar’, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a French general, 
distinguished as an agriculturist, was born at Solsac 
(Aveyron) in 1770. He commanded the Dutch troops 
that opposed the English at Walcheren in July, 1809. 
Died in 5855. 

Tarbé, tar’ba’, (CHARLES,) a French royalist, born 
at Sens in 1756. He was a prominent member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791. Died in 1804. 

Tarbé, (Louis HARDOUIN,) a French financier, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Sens in 1753. 
He was minister of coztributions from May, 1791, to 
March, 1792. Died in 1806. 

Tarbé, (PRosprr,) a French antiquary, born about 
1814. He wrote on the antiquities of Rheims. 

Tarcagnota. See MARULLO. 

Tarcagnota, tar-k&n-yo’ta, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
historian, born at Gaéta. He published a ‘ History 
of the World,” of little merit, (4 vols., 1562.) Died 
in 1566. 

Tarchi, tar’kee, (ANGELO,) an Italian composer, born 
at Naples in 1759, produced several operas. Died in 
Paris in 1814, 

Tar’ehon, a hero of the Etruscan mythology, was, 
according to some authors, a Pelasgian chief who founded 
a colony in the north of Italy. Virgil relates that Tar- 
chon offered the crown of the Etruscans (Tyrrheni) to 
Evander. 


See ‘‘ Aeneid,” book viii., 506. 


Tardieu, t&r’de-vh’, (AMBROISE,) a French en- 
graver, was born in Paris in 1788. He published an 
“ Atlas of Ancient Geography,” and other similar works, 
and engraved a number of portraits and architectural 
pieces. Died in 1841. 

Tardieu, (ANTOINE FRANGOIS,) a French map- 
engraver, born in Paris in 1757, was the father of the 
preceding. Among his works may be mentioned the 
maps of Choiseul-Gouffier’s “ Voyage pittoresque de la 
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Gréce,” and the great Chart of European Russia. Died 
in 1822. ; 

Tardieu, (AuGUSTE AMBROISE,) a French medical 
writer, born in Paris in 1818. 

Tardieu, (JACQUES NICOLAS,) a* son of Nicolas 
Henri, noticed below, was born in Paris in 1716, and 
attained distinction as an engraver. He executed 
numerous portraits and landscapes. Died about 1792. 

Tardieu, (JkAN BAprisrE PIERRE,) an engraver, a 
nephew of Nicolas Henri, was born in Paris in 1746. 
He acquired a high reputation as a geographical en- 
graver. Among his best works are his “ Charts of the 
Netherlands,” engraved for the empress Maria Theresa. 
Died in 1816. 

Tardieu, (JEAN CHARLES,) an artist, ason of Jacques 
Nicolas, noticed above, was born in Paris in-1765. He 
studied painting under Regnault, and executed a number 
of historical pictures. Died in 1837. 

Tardieu, (NicoLas HENr!I,) a skilful French en- 
graver, born in Paris in 1674, was a pupil of Gerard 
Audran. He became a member of the Academy of 
Painting in 1720. Died in 1749. 

Tardieu, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) a nephew of the 
preceding, was born in Paris in 1756, and studied en- 
graving under J. G. Wille. Among his master-pieces 
are “The Communion of Saint Jerome,” after Domeni- 
chino, and “The Archangel Michael,” after Raphael. 
Died in 1843 or 1844. 

Tardieu, (PIERRE FRANGOIS,) a nephew and pupil 
of Nicolas Henri, noticed above, was distinguished as 
an engraver, and executed, among other works, ‘The 
Judgment of Paris,” after Rubens. Died about 1774. 

Tardif, tar’déf’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French poet, born 
in 1801. Among his works are “Dramatic Essays,” 
(1835,) and “ Variétés poétiques,” (1841.) 

Tardif, (GUILLAUME,) a French /ittérateur, born about 
1440, wrote, besides other works, ‘ Rhetoricz Artis 
Compendium,” (about 1475.) 

Tareef or Tarif, t4-reef’, (Aboo- (or Abfi-) Zarah, 
&4’b00 z&r’ah,) a freedman of Moosa-Ibn-Noseyr, is said 
to have been the first Mohammedan officer who effected 
a conquest in Spain. About the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 710 A.D., he took possession of a small island fifteen 
miles west-southwest of Gibraltar, since called Tarifa, 
from his name, and made incursions into the adjacent 
country, carrying off much booty. 

Tarello, ta-rel’/lo, (CAMILLO,) an Italian writer on 
agriculture, published in 1567 a work entitled “ Agri- 
cultural Instruction,” (‘‘ Ricordo d’Agricoltura,”) which 
is commended. 

Tarente, Duc pr. See MACDONALD. 

Targe, tarzh, (JEAN BaPprisTe,) a French historian, 
born at Orléans about 1716. He published a “ History 
of Italy,” (4 vols., 1774,) and other works. Died in 1788. 

Target, tar’zha’, (GuI JEAN BAPTISTE,) an eloquent 
French advocate, born in Paris in 1733. He was a 
member of the Constituent Assembly of 1790, and 
favoured the popular cause. In December, 1792, Louis 
XVI. selected Target as one of his defenders in his trial, 
but the latter declined to serve. Died in 1806. 

See Murarrg, ‘“Eloge de G. J. B. Target,” 1807; “Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Targioni-Tozzetti,tar-jo’nee tot-set’tee,(GIOVANNI,) 
an Italian naturalist and physician, born at Florence in 
1712. He wrote, besides other works, ‘Travels in Tus- 
cany for the Exploration of its Natural Productions,” (6 
vols., 1751-54,) and an “Account of the Advancement 
of Physical Science in Tuscany during Sixty Years,” (3 
vols., 1780.) Died in 1783. 

See M. Lasrrt, “ Elogio storico di G. Targioni-Tozzetti,” 1783; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Tarif. See TAREEF. 

Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad, ta’/rik Yb’n zd’yad’, written also 
Tarik-Ben-Zeiad, a famous Arab chief, was the leader 
of the Moors who invaded Spain, crossing the Straits 
and landing at Gibraltar, in 711 A.p. He defeated King 
Roderick, and conquered the southern part of Spain. 
The name Gibraltar is a corruption of Guidel-7érik, 
(‘mountain of Tarik.”) 


See Mariana, “ Historia de Espafia ;” Av-Maxkkart, ‘‘ Moham- 
medan Dynasties in Spain,” (translated by GAYANGos.) 


Tarin, ta’ran’, (Pirrre,) a French medical writer, 
born near Montargis about 1700. He wrote articles on 
anatomy and physiology for the ‘“ Encyclopédie” of 
Diderot, and other works. Died in 176r. 

Tarleton, tarl’/tgn, (Colonel BANNasTRE,) an Eng- 
lish officer, born at Liverpool in 1754, served under 
Lord Cornwallis in the war of the American Revolution. 
He was distinguished for his skill and bravery, and 
gained several important advantages over the American 
troops; but he was defeated by General Morgan at the 
battle of Cowpens, (1781.) After his return to England, 
he was elected to Parliament for Liverpool and made a 
baronet and K.C.B. He wrote a “ History of the Cam- 
paigns of 1780-81 in the Southern Provinces of North 
America,” (1787.) Died about 1833. - 

Tarleton, (RICHARD,) a celebrated English actor and 
dramatist, was a native of Shropshire. He was noted 
for his extempore wit, and was unrivalled in comic parts, 
He was treated with distinguished favour by Queen 
Elizabeth, who appointed him a groom of the chamber 
at Barn Elms. He was the author of a play entitled 
“The Seven Deadly Sins,” which is not extant. Died 
in 1588. 

Tarnow, tar’no, (FANNY,) a German novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 
1783. Among her principal works are “ Natalie,” a 
romance, (1804,) “Two Years in Saint Petersburg,” 
(1833,) and a collection of tales, (4 vols., 1840-42.) Died 
in 1862. 

Tarnowski, tar-nov’skee, (JOHN,) a famous Polish 
military commander, born in 1488, was appointed by 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, leader of his army against 
the Moors. He afterwards commanded in the Polish 
wars with the Russians and the Turks, and was charged 
by the emperor Charles V. with the chief command of 
his forces against the Turks. He was the author of a 
military treatise entitled “ Concilium Rationis Bellice.” 
Died in 1561. 

See Orzecnowsxt, ‘‘ Life of Tarnowski,’”? (in Polish,) 1830; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tar-pe/fa or Tarpeja, was a daughter of Spurius 
Tarpeius, governor of one of the citadels of Rome during 
the war with the Sabines. Allured by the gold orna- 
ments worn by the enemy, she opened to them the gate 
of the fortress; but they, in passing, threw upon her 
their shields, by which she was crushed to death. The 
hill where she was buried was called the Tarpeian rock. 

Tar’quin, [Fr. pron. t#r’kan’; Lat. TARQUIN’IUS; It. 
TARQUINIO, tar-kwee/ne-o,] or, more fully, Lu/cius 
Tarquin’ius Pris/cus, fifth King of Rome, was a 
son of Demaratus, a merchant of Corinth. His original 
name was Lucumo. Having removed to Rome, he 
was patronized by Ancus Martius, who appointed him 
guardian of his sons. After the death of Ancus Martius 
he caused himself to be elected king, to the exclusion of 
the rightful heirs. He carried on successful wars against 
the Sabines and Latins, built the Circus Maximus, the 
immense Cloace, or sewers, at Rome, and promoted 
various important public works. He was assassinated, 
by order of the sons of Ancus, in 578 B.C. 

See Niepunr, “ History of Rome;’’ PurruckeEr, “ Programma 
de Vita Tarquinii Prisci,”” 1760; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tarquin the Proud, [Lat. Lu’cius TarQuin’Ius 
SupEr’BuS; Fr. TARQUIN LE SUPERBE, t&R’kan’ leh 
sii’pairb’,] son of Tarquinius Priscus, and seventh King 
of Rome. In 534 B.c. he succeeded Servius Tullius, 
whom he had caused to be assassinated, and whose 
daughter Tullia he had married. He put to death the 
senators who had favoured the reforms of Servius, and, 
while displaying great ability, governed with despotic 
power. He conquered several neighbouring cities, built 
the Capitol and other public edifices, and established’ 
colonies at Signia and Circeii. 

The outrage committed by his son Sextus upon Lu- 
cretia roused the people, already exasperated by his 
tyranny, to throw off the yoke, and Tarquin was deposed 
by an armed force led by Junius Brutus. After several 
ineffectual attempts to regain his power, he formed an 
alliance with Lars Porsena of Clusium, in conjunction 
with whom he fought the battle of Lake Regillus, (496 
B.C.) They were totally defeated by the Romans, and 
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Tarquin escaped to Cume, where he died in 495 B.C. 
He was the last of the Roman kings. 

See Livy, ‘ History of Rome,” books i. and ii. ; Nrepusr, “ His- 
tory of Rome; ? V. Matvezzi, “‘ Tarquinio Superbo, ‘t 16355, K. O. 
MULLER, “ Etrusker ; ty “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ Por- 
RUCKER, « Programmata II. de Tarquinii Superbi Rebus gestis,’ 
1764-66. 

Tarquinio. See TARQUIN. 

Tarquinius. See TARQUIN. 

Tarquinius Collatinus. See COoLLATINUS. 

Tarrakanof, Tarakanof, or Tarrakanow, t4-r4- 
ka/nof, (ANNA PETROWNA,) a Russian princess, born in 
1755, was supposed to be the daughter of the empress 
Elizabeth. Having been imprisoned by, Catherine IT. at 
Saint Petersburg, she was drowned in prison by an inun- 
dation in 1777. 

Tar-ren-te/nus, (PATERNUS,) a Roman jurist under 
the reign of Commodus, was the author of a work en- 
titled “De Re militari,” a part of which is extant. 

Tarsia, di, de tar-see’4, (GALEAZZO,) an Italian poet, 
of noble family, born in 1476. - His works are principally 
sonnets in the style of Petrarch. Died about 1530. 

See LonGFELLow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Tartaglia, tar-tal’y4, [Lat. Tarra’.£a, | (Niccox,) 
an Italian mathematician, born at Brescia Aa 1500, 
His family name is not known. He was surnamed Tar- 
taglia, (from tartagliare, to “stammer,”) because he 
had an impediment in his speech, caused by a wound 
received in 1512. He taught mathematics at Verona, 
Brescia, and Venice, edited the works of Archimedes, 
(1543,) and wrote several treatises on mathematics, etc. 
He discovered a method of resolving cubic equations. 
Cardan, by a promise of secrecy, obtained this method 
from him, but published it in his ‘Ars Magna.” Died 
in 1559. 

See Cossaut, “‘ Progressi dell’ Algebra,’”’ 1790; FanTuzz1, ‘‘ Scrit- 
tori Bolognesi;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Tartagni, tar-tin’yee, [Lat. TAarrac’Nus,] (ALESSAN- 
DRO,) called IMOLEN/sIS, from Imola, his native place, 
was an eminent Italian jurist, born about 1424. He 
wrote on the Digest, and was professor of law at Padua 
and Bologna. Died in 1477. 

Tartagnus. See TARYAGNI. 

Tartalea. See TARTAGLIA. 

Tartare. See TARTARUS. 

Tartaro. See TARYTARUS. 

Tartarotti, tar-ta-rot’/tee, (GIROLAMO,) a learned 
Italian /éttérateur and antiquary, born at Roveredo in 
1706. He published, besides other works, an “Idea of 
the Logic of the Scholastics and Moderns,” (1731,) and 
“Del Congresso notturno delle Lammie,” (“On _ the 
Nocturnal Meeting of the Witches,” 1749,) which is 
highly commended. Died in 1761. 

See C. Lorenzi, ‘‘De Vita H. Tartarotti Libri III.,” 1805; 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Tar’ta-rus, [Gr. Téprapoc ; Fr. LE TARTARE, leh tar’ 
tar’; It. TARTARO, tar’t4-ro,] in classic mythology, was 
ason of Aither and Ge, and the father of the Gigantes, 
or Giants. The name was also applied to that part of 
the infernal regions in which the wicked were confined. 
(See PLuro.) 

Tartas, tar’ta’, (EMILE,) a French general, born at 
Mezin in 1796. He served in Algeria from 1840 till 
1846. 

Tartini, tar-tee’nee, (GIUSEPPE,) a celebrated Italian 
musician and composer, born at Pisano in 1692. He 
was one of the first violinists of his time, and presided 
over a school] in Padua, where he numbered among his 
pupils Pugnani and Viotti. He was the author of a 
“Treatise on Music according to the True Science of 
Harmony,” (1754,) and was the discoverer of the so- 
called grave harmonics, or third sounds. Died in 1770. 

See FAvo tte, “‘ Notices sur Corelli, Tartini,’’ etc., 1810; FAN- 
ZAGO, ‘‘Orazione delle Lodi di G. Tartini,’’ 1762; ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Taruffi, ta-roof’fee, (EMILI0,) an Italian painter of 
history and landscapes, was born at Bologna in 1632; 
died in 1694. 

Taruffi, (GIUSEPPE ANTONTO,) an Italian poet, born 
at Bologna in 1722; died in 1786. 

Ta-ru’tius or Tarru’tius (tar-roo’she-us) Fir-mi- 
a/nus, (Lucius,) a Roman astrologer, was a friend of 


Cicero. He wrote, in Greek, a work on astronomy, and, 
at the request of Varro, took the horoscope of Romulus. 

Tar’ver, (JOHN CHARLES,) a distinguished writer, of 
English extraction, born at Dieppe, in Normandy, in 
1790. He published a “ Phraseological French-and- 
English Dictionary,” (1849,) a very valuable work, also 
a translation of Dante’s “Inferno” into French prose. 
Died in 1851. 

Tascher de la Pagerie, ta’sha’ deh J& p&zh’re’, 
(Louis RoBerT PIERRE CLAUDE,) ComrrE, a French 
officer, born in Martinique in 1787, was a cousin-german 
to the empress Josephine. He served as aide-de-camp 
to Eugéne de Beauharnais in ‘many campaigns. In 1852 
he became a senator. Died in 1861. His son, ROBERT 
Cuar es Emig, born in 1822, received the title of duke 
in 1859, and was chosen a senator in 1861. 

Tascher de la Pagerie, MADEMOISELLE. See JOSE- 
PHINE. 

Taschereau, t&ésh’rd’, (JuLES ANTOINE,) a French 
writer of biography, etc., was born at Tours in 1801. 
He published, besides other works, a “ History of the 
Life and Works of Moliére,” (1825,) a ‘‘ History of the 
Life and Works of Corneille,” (1829,) and ‘Revue 
Rétrospective,” (20 vols., 1833-37.) He was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1837, and to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1848. About 1858 he was appointed 
director of the Imperial Library. 

See QuERARD, ‘‘ La France Littéraire.”’ 

Taschifellone. See CAFFARoO. 

Tas’ker, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman and poet, 
born in Devonshire. He produced translations of some 
of the odes of Pindar and Horace. Died in 1800. 

Tasman, tas’man, (ABEL JANSSEN,) a Dutch navi- 
gator of the seventeenth century, was employed by 
Van Diemen, Governor-General of Batavia, in making 
discoveries in the South Sea. In 1642 he discovered 
the island which he named in honour of his patron, 
Van Diemen’s Land, also Prince William’s Islands, and 
others in the vicinity. Van Diemen’s Land has been 
named, in his honour, Tasmania, 

See Lauts, ‘“A. J. Tasman,’’ 1843. 

Tassaert, ta’sir’, (NICOLAS FRANGOIS OCTAVE,) a 
French painter, born in Paris in 1800. He painted 
history and portraits, and gained a medal of the first 
class in 1849. 

Tasse, Le, the French for Tasso, which see. 

Tassel, ta’sél’, (RICHARD,) a French painter, born at 
Langres about 1580; died in 1660. 

Tas/sie, (JAMES,) a Scottish artist, born near Glasgow 
about 1735. He acquired a high reputation for his skil- 
ful imitation of engraved gems by means of pastes, or 
coloured glass. Died in 1799. 

Tassin, ta’sin’, (RENE ProspPER,) a French Bene- 
dictine monk and historian, born near Domfront in 1697, 
published “ New Treatise on Diplomacy,” (‘* Nouveau 
Traité de Diplomatique, ” 6 vols., 1765.) Died in 1777. 

Tasso, tas’so, (BERNARDO,) an Italian poet, born at 
Bérgamo in 1493. He was patronized by Sanseverino, 
Prince of Salerno, whom he accompanied in 1531 on the 
expedition of Charles V. to Tunis. In 1537 he was sent 
on a diplomatic mission to Spain. He was the author of 
a heroic poem, entitled ‘““L’Amadigi,” founded on the 
romance of Amadis de Gaul; also numerous sonnets, 
hymns, eclogues, lyrics, etc. He died in 1569, leaving 
one son, the celebrated Torquato Tasso. 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”’ “‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,’ by the Rev. 
Henry STEBBING. 

Tas’so, [It. pron. tas’so; Fr. Le Tassr, leh tass,] 
(Torquaro,) [Lat. Torqua’rus Tas’sus,] a celebrated 
Italian epic poet, a son of the preceding, was born at 
Sorrento on the 11th of March, 1544. He was educated 
at Rome, Bérgamo, Venice, and Padua. To the last 
city he was sent by his father to study law, which he 
disliked and soon renounced. He produced in 1562 an 
epic or romantic poem, entitled ‘ Rinaldo,” which he 
dedicated to Cardinal Luigi d’Este. He was patronized 
by the’ cardinal and his brother Alfonso II., Duke of 
Ferrara, at whose court he passed many years, beginning 
with 1565. The court of the Dukes of Este was one of 
the most magnificent in Italy, and vied with that of the 
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~ Medici in the patronage of literature and art. There 
Tasso wrote a number of sonnets and amatory verses, 
and commenced his great poem “ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
(“Gerusalemme Liberata.”) In 1571 he accompanied 
Cardinal d’Este on a mission to Charles IX. of France. 
He returned to Ferrara in 1572, and entered the service 
of Alfonso, who gave him a pension of sixteen gold 
crowns per month and admitted him to his own table. 
In 1573 he produced his “ Aminta,” a pastoral drama, 
which was received with great favour. He completed 
in 1575 his epic poem, entitled “Gerusalemme Libe- 
tata,” which is his chief title to celebrity. About this 
time his prosperity and peace were ruined by causes 
which are partly involved in mystery. He cherished a 
romantic passion for Leonora, a sister of the Duke of 
Este, and addressed to her a number of sonnets ex- 
pressive of his admiration. It is not known whether 
she had any feeling for him beyond that of simple 
friendship ; but the difference in their rank was such 
that he could not hope to marry a princess of the proud 
and sovereign house of Este. Some writers ascribe his 
misfortunes and imprisonment to this love for Leonora ; 
and others suppose that he offended Alfonso by his irri- 
table temper, or that he was actually insane. He was 
confined in a convent in 1577 by order of Alfonso, who 
directed that he should be treated asa madman. He 
soon escaped, and fled to Sorrento, where his sister 
Cornelia lived, and remained with her a short time. 
Tasso solicited permission to return to Ferrara by a 
letter to Alfonso, who consented to receive him on con- 
dition that he should submit to such treatment as the 
physicians might prescribe. He accordingly returned in 
1578, but was not restored to the favour of the duke nor 
permitted to associate with Leonora. Before the end of 
the year he absconded, and began to wander about from 
city to city. By some strange infatuation, he was again 
attracted to Ferrara in February, 1579, and was treated 
with a coldness or neglect which provoked him to utter 
offensive language against the duke. He was then con- 
fined in a hospital for lunatics, where he remained seven 
years, during which he wrote several dialogues and philo- 
sophical treatises. In 1580 an incomplete or incorrect 
edition of his ‘Jerusalem Delivered” was published at 
Venice, without the consent of the author. The first 
complete edition appeared in 1581. It was censured by 
many critics, in answer to whom he wrote a “ Defence 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata,” (1585.) After his release 
from the hospital (1586) he passed some months at 
Mantua, as the guest of Vincenzo Gonzaga, and wrote 
the tragedy of “ ‘Torrismondo,” (1587.) About 1588 he 
removed to Naples, where he was befriended by Gio- 
vanni Battista Manso. He published in 1593 a poem 
called “Jerusalem Conquered,” (‘‘Gerusalemme Con- 
quistata.”) 

Influenced by Cardinal Aldobrandini, the pope invited 
Tasso to Rome, to be crowned with laurel, as Petrarch 
had been. He accordingly went to Rome, and was 
lodged in the pope’s palace, but before the day of coro- 
nation arrived he died, in April, 1595. “Many more 
Italian poets,” says Hallam, “ought, possibly, to be com- 
memorated ; but we must hasten forward to the greatest 
of themall. . . . The Jerusalem is the great epic poem, 
in the strict sense, of modern times. It was justly 
observed by Voltaire that, in the choice of his subject, 
Tasso is superior to Homer. Whatever interest tra- 
dition might have attached among the Greeks to the 
wrath of Achilles and the death of Hector, was slight 
to those genuine recollections which were associated 
with the first crusade. It was not the theme of a single 
people, but of Europe. . . . In the delineation of char- 
acter, at once natural, distinct, and original, Tasso must 
give way to Homer, perhaps to some other epic and 
romantic poets. . . . Yet here, also, the sweetness and 
nobleness of his mind and his fine sense of moral beauty 
are displayed. . . . The diction of Tasso excites per- 
petual admiration; it is rarely turgid or harsh, and, 
though more figurative than that of Ariosto, it is so 
much less than that of most of our own or the ancient 
poets, that it appears simple in our eyes. Virgil, to 
whom we most readily compare him, is far superior in 


ture of Europe.”) The “Gerusalemme Liberata” has 
been translated into English by Carew, Fairfax, Hoole, 
and Wiffen. 

See G. Battista Manso, “Vita di T. Tasso,” 1619; CHARNES, 
‘*Vie du Tasse,”’ 1690; SeRasst, ‘“ Vita del T. Tasso,” 2 vols., 1785 ; 
Fasront, “ Elogio del Tasso,”’ 1800; JoHN Buack, ‘ Life of Tasso,” 
1810; Epert, ‘‘T, Tasso’s Leben,” 1819; Zuccava, “ Della Vita di 
Tasso,”? 1819; R. Witpe, ‘‘ Love and Madness .of Tasso,” New 
York, 1842; R. Mirman, ‘Life of Tasso,” 2 vols., 1850; Ava. 
Despvaces, ‘‘ Viedu Tasse;’’ LEIGH Hunt, ‘‘ Italian Poets ;’? Lonc- 
FELLOW, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’ ‘‘ Lives of the Italian 
Poets,”” by Rev. Henry STEBBING; VILLEMAIN, ‘‘ Cours de Lit- 
térature ;’’ N. MorELtt, ** Della Vita di T. Tasso,” 1834; L. Cipra- 
R10, “Degli Amori e della Prigione di Tasso,”’ 1862; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”” ‘‘ Italian Narrative Poetry,”’ in the ‘ North 
American Review’ for October, 1824, (by Prescorr;) ‘ Retro- 
spective Review,’ vol. ii., (1825;) ‘‘ Horace and Tasso,’’ in te 
“Edinburgh Review” for October, 1850; ‘‘ London Quarter y 
Review’’ for July, 1821, and June, 1826. 

Tassoni, tas-so/nee, [ Lat. Tasso’Nus,] (ALESSANDRO,) 
an Italian critic and satirist, born at Modena in 1565, 
became secretary to Cardinal Ascanio Colonna at Rome. 
He published in 1609 “Considerations on Petrarch,” 
a rather severe criticism upon that poet, which gave rise 
to a bitter controversy with several of the admirers ot 
the bard of Vaucluse. Tassoni’s principal work is a 
satirical poem entitled “‘ The Rape of the Bucket,” (‘La 
Secchia rapita,”’) which is greatly admired for its humour. 
It is founded on an incident occurring in a war between 
Modena and Bologna,—the carrying off of a wooden 
bucket from the latter city by the Modenese. Among 
his other productions may be named his “ Pensieri 
Diversi,” (1612,) or observations on various subjects, 
literary and scientific. Died in 1635. 

See LonGretrow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” rs Lives of the 
Italian Poets,” by the Rev. Henry Stespinc; ‘Italian Narrative 
Poetry,” in the “ North American Review” for October, 1824, (by 
Prescot ;) Muratonrt, “Vita di A. Tassoni,” 1739; J.C. WALKER, 
“Memoirs of A. Tassoni,’”’ 1815; TirAposcut, ‘Storia della Let- 
teratura Italiana ;’’ Dunots-FoNTANELLE, ‘‘ Vie de Pierre Aretin et 
d’A. Tassoni,’’ 1768; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tassoni, (ALESSANDRO MariIa,) an Italian theologian, 
born at Collalto in 1749. He wrote an eloquent work 
entitled ‘“‘La Religione dimostrata e difeso,” (‘* Religion 
Explained and Defended,” 3 vols., 1800-05.) In 1802 
the pope appointed him auditor di rota. Died in 1818. 

See Lure1 Bronpr, “‘ Vita di A. M. Tassoni,’’ 1822. 


Tassonus. See TAssont, (ALESSANDRO.) 

Tassus, (ToRQUATUS.) See TASSO. 

Tastu, tas’tii’, (SABINE CASIMIRE AMABLE VOTART,) 
a French authoress, born at Metz about 1798, was mar- 
ried in 1816 to M. Tastu. She wrote a number of 
poems and educational works, which were received with 
great favour. ‘Her style,” says Longfellow, ‘frequently 
suggests the impassioned manner and stately diction of 
Mrs. Hemans.” 

See Loncrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’ ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for January, 1832. 

Tate, (FRANCIS,) an English lawyer and antiquary, 
born in Northamptonshire in 1560. He wrote sever 11 
works on British antiquities. Died in 1616. 

Tate, (NAHUM,) a poet and dramatist, born at Dublin 
in 1652. He succeeded Shadwell as poet-laureate in 
1690. He was the author of ‘ Miscellanea Sacra, or 
Poems on Divine and Moral Subjects,” (1698,) “ Pana- 
cea, a Poem on Tea,” (1700,) anumber of original dramas, 
and an alteration of Shakspeare’s “Lear.” He made 
a metrical version of the Psalms, in conjunction with 
Nicholas Brady, which superseded that of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. Tate also assisted Dryden in the composition 
of his “ Absalom and Achitophel.” Died in 1715. 

Tatian, ta’she-an, (or ta’she-un,) [Lat. TaTra/NUS ; 
Fr. TATIEN, t&’se-ANn’,] an ancient writer, born about 
120 A.D., was a native of Syria, and was converted to 
Christianity by Justin Martyr. He afterwards adopted 
the heresy of the Marcionites, and founded a sect called 
Tatianists. He was the author of a “ Discourse to the 
Heathen,” and a “ Harmony of the Four Gospels.” rhe 
former only is extant. 

See Eusestus, “Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? RitTTER,. “ History of 
Christian Philosophy ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tatien. See TATrian. : 

Tatishchef or Tatichtchef, ti-tésh-chéf, written 
also Tatischtschew and Tatischev, (Dmirrt PAv- 
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LOVITCH,) a Russian statesman and diplomatist, born in 
1769, was successively ambassador to Naples, Madrid, 
and Vienna. He was a member of the imperial council 
of Russia. Died in 1845, 

Tatishchef, Tatischtchef, or Tatischtschew, 
(VasiLir NIkITIrcH,) a Russian statesman, and Gov- 
ernor of Orenburg, born in 1686, was the author of the 
first History of Russia, published in 1769, Died in 1750. 

Tatius. See ACHILLES TATIUS. 

Tatius, ta’/she-us, (T1rus,) a king of the Sabines, who 
was provoked by the rape of the Sabine women to lead 
a large army against the Romans. After a great but 
indecisive battle, peace was restored through the me- 
diation of the Sabine women, and Romulus and Tatius 
reigned jointly over the united Romans and Sabines 
until the death of Tatius, which occurred soon after the 
union. f 

Tat/nall, (Jostau,) an American naval officer, born 
in Georgia, entered the navy about 1812. He became 
a captain in 1850, and commanded a squadron in the 
East Indies from 1856 to 1859. He took arms against 
the Union in 1861, and commanded the famous iron-clad 
Merrimac, (alias Virginia,) which he destroyed by fire 
on the 11th of May, 1862, near Norfolk, to prevent the 
Unionists from taking possession of the vessel. 

Tat/tam, (HENRY,) F.R.S., an English archeologist, 
born in 1788, became Archdeacon of Bedford in 1845. 
He published, besides other works, “‘ Lexicon Egyptiaco- 
Latinum,” (1835,) and ‘‘ Prophetee Majores in Dialecto 
Lingue Aigyptiace,” (1852.) 

Tatti. See SANSOVINO, (JACOPO.) 

Taube, tow’beh, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
historical and statistical writer, born in London about 
1726. He practised law in Vienna. Died in 1778. 

Taubert, tow’bért, (WILHELM,) a German composer 
and pianist, born in Berlin about 1812. Among his 
works is an opera called “ Blue-Beard,”’ (‘‘ Blaubart.’’) 

Taubmann, t6wp/man, [| Lat. TAUBMAN/NUS, | (FRIED- 
RICH,) a German scholar and poet, born near Baireuth, 
in Franconia, in 1565. He became professor of poetry 
at Wittenberg in 1595, wrote elegant Latin poems, and 
was distinguished for his wit. Died in 1613. A col- 
lection of his bon-mots, entitled ‘‘Taubmanniana,” was 
published in 1702. He published editions of Virgil 
and Plautus. 

See Esert, “‘ Leben und Verdienste Taubmann’s,”’ 1814; Nuc#- 
RON, ** Mémoires.” 

Taubmannus. See TAUBMANN. 

Tauchnitz, towk/nits, (SARL CHRISTOPH TRAU- 
GOTT,) a celebrated German printer and bookseller, born 
near Grimma in 1761. About 1796 he founded at Leip- 
sic a printing-establishment, which has since become one 
of the most important in Germany. Among the mul- 
titudinous works issued from his press are splendid 
editions of Homer and other Greek classics, the Hebrew 
Bible, and the Koran in the original tongue. Died in 
1836. A 
Tauler or Thauler, téw’ler, [Lat. TauLn’rus,] (Jo- 
HANN,) an eminent German theologian, and founder 
of the mystic theology in Germany, was born at Stras- 
burg in 1290. He entered at an early age the order 
of Dominicans, and subsequently studied theology in 
Paris. He gained a high reputation asa preacher, and 
distinguished himself as an earnest reformer of the 
Church. His principal work is entitled ‘ Imitation 
of the Humble Life of Christ,” (““ Nachfolge des armen 
Lebens Christi.”) As a prose writer, he effected a great 
improvement in the German language. Many of his 
writings have been translated into Latin and other Jan- 
guages. Died in 1361. 

See Hopcson, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,’ Philadelphia, 1867; 
HevpkEt, ‘“ Memoria Tauleri,’’ 1688; Arnn, ‘‘ Die Historie Vauleri.”’ 
1689; C. ScumipT, “J. Tauler von Strassburg,”’ etc., 1841; F. W. 
Enki, “‘J. Tauler, Prediger zu Strasburg,” etc., 1853; MADAME 
Winkworth, “Life of J. Tauler,’’? London, 1857; H. Stverup, 
“* Taulers Omvendelses Historie,’’ 1772. 

Taulerus. See TAULER. 

Taulier, to/le-4’, (Marc JosrrH FrEnErIc,) a French 
jurist, was born at Grenoble in 1806. He published 
“Théorie raisonnée du Code civil,” (6 vols., 1840-44.) 

Taunay, to’nd’, (AUGUSTF,) a French statuary, born 
in Paris in 1769. He gained the grand prize of Rome 
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in 1792, and accompanied his brother Nicolas Antoine 
to Brazil in 1816. Died in 1824. 

Taunay, (NiIcoLAs ANTOINE,) a skilful French his- 
torical painter, brother of the preceding, was born in 
Paris in 1755. He became a member of the Institute in 
1795, visited Brazil in 1816, and returned to Paris in 
1819. Died in 1830. 

Taunton, Lorp. See LABOUCHERE, (HENRY.) . 

Taun’ton, (Sir W. E.,) an English jurist, born at 
Oxford, was appointed in 1830 a judge of the court of 
king’s bench. Died in 1835. 

Taurellius. 

Taur’i-on, [Gr. Tavpiwy,| a Macedonian general, who 
had the chief command of the army in the Pelopon- 
nesus during the minority of Philip V., about 220 B.c. 
He was an enemy of Aratus. 

Tau-ris’cus OF TRALLES, a Greek sculptor, who, with 
his brother Apollonius, executed a celebrated marble 
group, called ‘‘ Toro Farnese,” which was found at 
Rome in the sixteenth century, and is now in Naples. 
(See APOLLONIUS.) 

Tau/rus, (STATILIUS,) a Roman general, who com- 
manded Mark Antony’s fleet in the war against Sextus 
Pompey. He received the honour of a triumph in 34 
B.C. for his success in Africa, and commanded the land- 
army of Augustus at the battle of Actium, 31 B.c. In 
the year 26 he was elected consul. Died after 16 B.c. 

Tausan. See TAUSSEN. 

Taussen, tow’sen, written also Tausan and Tagesen, 
(JOHAN,) a Danish theologian and Reformer, born in the 
island of Fiinen in 1494. He studied at Wittenberg 
under Luther, and subsequently devoted himself to pro- 
mulgating the Reformed religion in Denmark. He was 
appointed by Frederick I. preacher to the church of 
Saint Nicholas at Copenhagen in 1529, and in 1541 
made Bishop of Ripen. He published several theo- 
logical and controversial works. Died in 1561. 

Tauvry, t0’vre’, (DANIEL,) a French anatomist and 
writer, born at Laval in 1669; died in 1701. 

Tavannes, de, deh ta’van’, (Gasparp de Saulx— 
deh so,) a French general, born at Dijon in 1509. He 
was taken prisoner at Pavia in 1525, and contributed to 
the victory of Cerisoles, in 1544. He rendered important 
services in the war against Charles V., and in the civil 
war he fought against the Huguenots at Jarnac and 
Moncontour. About 1570 he obtained the rank of mar- 
shal of France. Died in 1573. 

Tavannes, de, (GUILLAUME DE SAULX,) SEIGNEUR, 
a son of the preceding, was born in 1553. He was cun- 
stantly loyal to Henry III. and Henry IV., and fought, 
with the rank of general, against the League. He died 
in 1633, leaving “Memoirs of Events from 1560 to 
1596.” 

ee eID de, (JEAN DE SAULX,) VICOMTE, a French 
general, born in 1555, was a son of Gaspard, noticed 
above. Asa partisan of the League, he fought against 
Henry III. and Henry IV. Died about 1630. 

Tavarone, t4-v4-ro’na, (LAZARO,) an Italian painter 
of frescos and portraits, was born at Genoa in 1556. He 
was a pupil of Luca Cambiaso, with whom he went to 
Madrid. He painted some works in the Escurial for 
the king. Died in 1641. 

Tav’er-ner, (RICHARD,) an English religious writer, 
born in Norfolk in 1505, was a lawyer and preacher. 
He wrote several works to promote the Reformation, 
and published a revised edition of the Bible, (1539,) 
also ‘“Postils on the Epistles and Gospels.” Died in 
1575. 

a ener ta/vér’ne-a’, (JEAN BAPTIsre,) Baron 
d’Aubonne, a celebrated French traveller and merchant, 
born in Paris in 1605. At an early age he visited the 
principal parts of Europe, and, having entered the Aus- 
trian army, was present at the battle of Prague, in 1620. 
He set out about 1630 for Palestine and Persia, where 
he applied himself to merchandise in jewels, etc. After 
having made six journeys to the East, he returned to 
France with’a large fortune, and was ennobled by Louis 
XIV. His “Six Voyages en Turquie, en Perse et 
aux Indes” came out in 1677, (3 vols. 4to.) This work 
obtained a wide popularity, and was translated into 
several languages. Tavernier died at Moscow about 
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1688, while on his seventh journey to the East Indies 
by way of Russia. 

See FriepLAENDER, “ J. B. Tavernier Kammerherr,”’ etc., 1849; 
Bay et, ‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Tavernier, ta’/vér’ne-a’, (MELCHIOR,) a Flemish en- 
graver of maps, was born at Antwerp in 1544. He 
worked in Paris, where he died in 1641. 

Tavernier, (MELCHIOR,) an engraver, a nephew of 
the preceding, was born in Paris in 1594; died in 1665. 

Tax’1-168, (Gr. TakiAnc,| sometimes called Tax/i-lus, 
an Indian king, who reigned over the tract between the 
Indus and Hydaspes when Alexander the Great invaded 
India, 327 B.c. He was an ally of that conqueror in the 
war against Porus. 

Taxilus. See TAXILEs. 

Ta-yg’e-te, |Gr. Taiyérn ; Fr. TAYGETE, t&’e-zhat’,] 
one of the Pleiades, was said to be a daughter of Atlas, 
and the mother of Lacedazmon, who was supposed to 
be a son of Jupiter. 

Tay’ler, (FREDERICK,) an English painter in water- 
colours, born in Hertfordshire in 1804. Among his 
master-pieces may be named “The Vicar of Wakefield’s 
Family going to Church,” “ Festival of the Popinjay,” 
and “ Weighing the Stag.” His pictures include nu- 
merous hunting-scenes and views in the Highlands, and 
are ranked among the best of their kind. 

Tayler or Taylor, (JoHN WILLIAM,) an English 
mineralogist, born about 1822. He explored the mines 
of Greenland about 1850-56. 

Taylor, (ALFRED SWAINE,) an English physician 
and chemist, born in Kent in 1806. He became pro- 
fessor of medical jurisprudence and chemistry in Guy’s 
Hospital about 1832. He acquired a high reputation as 
a lecturer and writer on medical jurisprudence and 
toxicology. Among his works is a “ Manual of Medical 
Jurisprudence,” (1844.) 

Taylor, (ANN,) an English authoress, was the wife 
of Isaac Taylor, noticed below. She wrote, besides 
other works, “‘ Maternal Solicitude.” Died in 1830. 

See “‘ Memorials, Biographical and Literary, of the Taylor Family.”’ 


Taylor, (BAYARD, bi/ard,) a distinguished American 
traveller, writer, and poet, born in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1825. Having made a pedestrian tour in 
Europe, he published, after his return, “ Views A foot ; 
or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff,” (1846.) 
In 1849 he became one of the editors of the New York 
“Tribune,” to which he soon after contributed a series of, 
letters descriptive of his European travels. He brought 
out in 1850 “El Dorado; or, Adventures in the Path of 
Empire,” being an account of a journey to California. 
He spent the three ensuing years in visiting various 
parts of Europe, Africa, Syria, China, and Japan, and 
published in 1853 his “Journey to Central Africa,” 
“Lands of the Saracen,” “Visit to India, China, Loo 
Choo,” etc. These were followed by “Summer and 
Winter Pictures of Sweden, Denmark, and Lapland,” 
(1857,) and “Travels in Greece and Russia, with an 
Excursion to Crete.” Among his other works we may 
name “ Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs,” (1851,) 
“Poems of the Orient,” (1854,) ‘Poems of Home and 
Travel,” (1855,) ““At Home and Abroad, a Sketch-Book 
of Life, Scenery, and Men,” (1859,) and “ Hannah Thurs- 
ton,” (1864,) anovel. Mr. Taylor has been a frequent 
contributor to the “ Atlantic Monthly” and other literary 
journals. 

See the ‘‘ North American Review”’ for April, 1847. 

Taylor, (BRooK,) F.R.S., an eminent English mathe- 
matician, born at Edmonton in 1685. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and inherited a competent fortune from 
his father. He wrote, besides other works, a “ Treatise on 
Perspective,” (1715,) and “‘ Method of Increments,” etc., 
(‘“Methodus Incrementorum directa et inversa,” 1715.) 
In the latter work he announced the important discovery 
of a theorem in the differential calculus, which is called 
Taylor’s theorem. Died in 1731. 

Taylor, (CHARLES,) a biblical writer, was a brother 
of Isaac Taylor of Ongar. He edited Calmet’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.” Died in 182t. 

Taylor, (CHEVALIER JOHN,) an English oculist, who 
removed to the continent in 1733. He travelled exten- 
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sively, and published an account of his travels. Died 
after 1767. 

Taylor, (GEORGE,) one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, was born in Ireland in 1716. He 
was elected to the Continental Congress in 1776. Died 
in 1781. 

Taylor, (GeorRGE W.,) an American general, born at 
Clinton, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, in 1808. He 
commanded a brigade at the battle of Gaines’s Mill, 
June 27, 1862, and was mortally wounded at the battle 
of Bull Run, and died September 1 of that year. 

Taylor, (HENRy,) an English clergyman, born about 
1710, is said to have been an Arian. He wrote an 
“Essay on the Beauty of the Divine Economy.” Died 
in 1785. 

Taylor, (HENRy,) an English poet and dramatist, born 
about 1800, published “Philip Van Artevelde,” (1834,) 
“Edwin the Fair, an Historical Drama,” (1842,) ‘The 
Eve of the Conquest, and other Poems,” (1847,) also 
several prose works, among which may be named ‘‘ The 
Statesman,” (1836,) and “ Notes from Life, in Six Essays,” 
(1848.) His “Philip Van Artevelde,” a drama, in blank 
verse, has won for him a very high reputation, and has 
been translated into German. 

See R. H. Horns, ‘‘ Spirit of the Age,” 1844; ‘“‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for April, 1849; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for November, 1851 ; 
“North British Review’ for November, 1862, and December, 186s. 

Taylor, (Sir HERBERT,) an English general, born in 
1775. He was private secretary to the Duke of York, 
and to George III. Died in 1839. : 

Taylor, (IsAAc,) Senior, OF ONGAR, an English artist 
and writer, was originally an engraver. In 1796 he became 
minister of a dissenting congregation at Colchester. He 
published a number of religious and educational works ; 
among the latter we may name “ Beginnings of Biogra- 
phy,” and “ Scenes for Tarry-at-Home Travellers.” He 
preached at Ongar from 1810 to 1829. Died in 1829. 

Taylor, (ISAAc,) Junior, an eminent English writer, a 
son of the preceding, was born in Suffolk in 1787. He 
published a number of moral, philosophical, and theo- 
logical works of a high character. Among the most 
important of these are a “ History of the Transmission 
of Ancient Books to Modern ‘Times,” (1827,) ‘The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm,” (1829,) “The Natural 
History of Fanaticism,” “Spiritual Despotism,” “The 
Physical Theory of Another Life,” (1836,). ‘Ancient 
Christianity,” (2 vols., 1839-43,) and ‘ Loyola and Jesu- 
itism,” (1849.) Died in 186s. 

See the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review”’ for April, 1840; ALLIBoNE, “ Dic- 
tionary of Authors.” 

Taylor, ti’lor, ? (IStboRE SEVERIN JUSTIN,) a Belgian 
traveller and amateur artist, born at Brussels in 1789. 
He visited Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, etc., and made a 
valuable collection of works of art for the galleries and 
museums of Paris. He published “ Picturesque and 
Romantic Journeys in Old France,” (‘‘ Voyages pitto- 
resques et romantiques de l’ancienne France,” 24 vols., 
1820-63.) 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Taylor, (JAMES,) a Scottish mechanician, born about 
1757. He gained distinction as one of the inventors of 
steam navigation. Died in 1825. 

See CHAmpgrs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ 


Taylor, (JANE,) a meritorious English writer, born in 
London in 1783, was a sister of Isaac Taylor, Jr., noticed 
above. In conjunction with her sister Ann, she composed 
“Original Poems,” which were very popular, and “ Hymns 
for Infant Minds,” which passed through many editions. 
She also published “ Display,” a tale, (r814,) a series 
of able essays entitled ‘ Contributions of Q. Q.,” and 
“Essays in Rhyme.” Died in 1824. 

See ‘‘ Memorials, Biographical and Literary, of the Taylor Family,” 
by the Rev. I. Tayt.or, London, 1867; Mrs. Erwoop, ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Literary Ladies of England from the Commencement of the 
Last Century,” vol. ii., 1843. 

Taylor, (JEREMY,) an English bishop and author of 
great eminence, was born at Cambridge in 1613, and was 
baptized on the 15th of August. He was a son of a 
barber, and was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as M.A. about 1633. Having taken 
holy orders, he obtained the patronage of Archbishop 
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Laud, through whose influence he was chosen a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1636. Jle became rec- 
tor of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire, in 1638, and married 
Phebe Landisdale (or Langsdale) in 1639. In the civil 
war he was a decided adherent of Charles I., whom he 
served as chaplain. He published in 1642 ‘“‘ Episcopacy 
Asserted against the Acephali and Aerians, New and 
Old.” His rectory of Uppingham was sequestrated by 
Parliament in 1642, after which he supported himself by 
teaching schoo] in Carmarthenshire. In 1647 he pro- 
duced one of his greatest works, ‘‘ The Liberty of Pro- 
phesying,” which, says Hallam, ‘was the first famous 
plea, in this country, for tolerance in religion on a com- 
prehensive basis and on deep-seated foundations. Taylor, 
therefore, may be said to have been the first who sapped 
and shook the foundations of dogmatism and pretended 
orthodoxy; the first who taught men to seek peace in 
unity of spirit rather than of belief, and, instead of ex- 
tinguishing dissent, to take away its sting by charity and 
by a sense of human fallibility.” (‘ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.”) He afterwards published his 
“ Holy Living and Dying,” (1651,) “The Great Exem- 
plar, or the Life of Christ,” (3 vols., 1653,) and “The 
Golden Grove,” (1654,) in which he displayed a rich 
imagination and poetical genius. He was imprisoned 
several times by the partisans of the Parliament during 
the civil war. In 1658, at the invitation of Lord Con- 
way, he removed to Lisburn, Ireland, where he officiated 
as a clergyman. He was appointed Bishop of Down and 
Connor in 1660. Before this date he had married a 
second wife, who was a natural daughter of Charles I. 
Among his principal works is a very learned treatise on 
casuistry, entitled “Ductor Dubitantium,” (‘ Rule of 
Conscience,” 1660.) He was intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the small see of Dromore in 1661. He died 
at Lisburn in August, 1667, leaving three daughters, 

“His Sermons,” says Hallam, “are far above any 
that had preceded them in the English Church. An 
imagination essentially poetical, and sparing none of 
the decorations which by critical rules are deemed almost 
peculiar to.verse ; a warm tone of piety, sweetness, and 
charity ; an accumulation of circumstantial accessories 
whenever he reasons, or persuades, or describes,. . . 
distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries by their 
degree, as they do from most of his successors by their 
kind... . The eloquence of Taylor is great, but it is 
not eloquence of the highest class ; it is far too Asiatic, 
too much in the style of Chrysostom and other declaimers 
of the fourth century, by the study of whom he had 
probably vitiated his taste; his learning is misplaced, 
and his arguments often as much so; not to mention 
that he has the common defect of alleging nugatory 
proofs; his vehemence loses its effect by the circuity of 
his pleonastic language.” (“Introduction to the Lite- 
rature of Europe.”) 

See H. K. Bonny, “Life of Jeremy Taylor,” 1815; REGINALD 
Hepser, “Life of Jeremy Taylor,’ 1824; R. Witumort, *‘ Bishop 
J. Taylor, his Predecessors,”’ etc., 1846; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Authors.” 

Taylor, (JoHN,) surnamed THE WATER POET, born 
at Gloucester, in Engiand, in 1580, was originally a 
waterman in London. His verses possess but little 
intrinsic merit, but they are valuable as illustrations 
of society and manners at that time. Died in 1654. 

See ALuiBoneE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 


Taylor, (JouNn,) an English dissenting divine, born 
in Lancashire about 1680. He was the author of a 
“Sketch of Moral Philosophy,” “The Scripture Doc- 
trine of Original Sin,” a ‘“‘ Hebrew Concordance,” and 
other works. Died in 1761. 

Taylor, (JoHN,) LL.D., an eminent English jurist and 
scholar, born at Shrewsbury about 1703. He became a 
Fellow of Saint John’s College, Cambridge, and subse- 
quently was made registrar of the university. He was 
profoundly versed in Greek and Roman law, and pub- 
lished an edition of the ‘‘ Orations” of Lysias. He also 
edited some of the works of Demosthenes, and other 
Greek classics. He also wrote “ Elements of Civil Law,” 
(1755.) Having entered into holy orders, Dr, Taylor 
was created in 1757 canon-residentiary of Saint Paul’s, 
Died in 1766. : 


Taylor, (JOHN,) an American Senator, born in Orange 
county, Virginia. He was elected a Senator of the 
United States by the legislature of Virginia in 1792, in 
1803, and in 1822. He was distinguished as an agricul- 
turist. Died in Caroline county, Virginia, in 1824. 

Taylor, (JoHN,) an English writer, was a son of 
Henry, noticed above. He wrote songs, epigrams, 
humorous tales, etc. Died in 1832. 

Taylor, (JOHN,) an English political economist, born 
in 1781. He wrote “The Identity of Junius with a 
Distinguished Living Character Established,” (18r18,) 
also “ Essays on Currency,” ete. Died in 1864. 

Taylor, (JoHN W.,) an American statesman, born in 
Saratoga county, New York, in 1784. He studied law, 
and represented a district of New York in Congress 
from 1813 to 1833. He made an eloquent speech against 
the establishment of slavery in Missouri, February, 1819. 
He was Speaker of the House of Representatives in the 
second session of the Sixteenth Congress, (1820-21,) 
during the passage of the Missouri Compromise. He 
removed about 1843 to Cleveland, Ohio, where he died 
in 1854. ; 

Taylor, (NATHANIEL WILLIAM,) D.D., an eminent 
American divine and pulpit orator, born at New Milford, 
Connecticut, in 1786. In 1812 he succeeded Moses 
Stuart as pastor of the First Congregational Church at 
New Haven, and in 1822 became Dwight professor. of 
didactic theology at Yale College. He wrote a number 
of theological essays, which favour the views of Jonathan 
Edwards. Died in 1858. 

Taylor, (RICHARD,) an English printer and journalist, 
born at Norwich in 1781, became associate editor of the 
“Philosophical Magazine,” and in 1838 founded the 
“Annals of Natural History.” He published editions 
of Warton’s “ History of English Poetry,” and of other 
standard works. Died in 1858. 

Taylor, (RICHARD,) an American general, was a son 
of President Zachary Taylor. He commanded a Con- 
federate army in Louisiana in 1863. His army resisted 
General Banks with success near Mansfield and Pleasant 
Hill, Louisiana, in April, 1864. He surrendered to 
General Canby on the 4th of May, 1865, near Mobile. 

Taylor, (RICHARD COWLING,) an English geologist, 
born in Suffolk in 1789. Having emigrated to America 
in 1830, he was employed in geological explorations in 
Pennsylvania and other parts of the United States. He 
published in 1848 a valuable work entitled ‘‘ Statistics 
of Coal.” Died in 1851. 

Taylor, (Sir RoBER?,) an English sculptor and archi- 
tect, born in 1714. He studied at Rome, and after his 
return to London devoted himself principally to archi- 
tectural works. Among his most admired structures 
we may name Lord Grimstone’s mansion at Gorham- 
bury. He died in 1788, leaving a fortune of £180,000, 
a portion of which he bequeathed to the University of 
Oxford towards founding an institute for the study of 
modern languages. 

Taylor, (ROWLAND,) an English clergyman, chaplain 
to Archbishop Cranmer, was condemned, under the 
reign of Queen Mary, to be burnt at the stake. The 
sentence was executed in February, 1555. 

Taylor, (Si1Las,) sometimes called D’OMVILLE, an 
English scholar and antiquary, born in Shropshire in 
1624. He was the author of “The History of Gavel- 
kind,” etc., and prepared a “ History of Harwich,” pub- 
lished after his death, which occurred in 1678. 

Taylor, (STEPHEN WILLIAM,) LL.D., an American 
teacher, born in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 
1791. He became in 1838 professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in Madison University, New York, 
of which he was subsequently president. Died in 1856, 

Taylor, (THOMaS,) an English Puritan minister, born 
in Yorkshire in 1576. He preached in London, and 
published several volumes of sermons. Died in 1632. 

Taylor, (THOMAS,) an eminent English scholar, sur- 
named THE PLATONIS?, born in London in 1758, From 
early youth he applied himself with ardour to the study 
of the Greek philosophers, and about 1780 began the 
publication of a series of translations from the classics, 
including the writings of Plato and Aristotle. Besides 
the above, Mr, Taylor translated ““The Hymns of Or- 
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pheus,” (1787,) “Proclus on Euclid,” (1792,) Pausa- 
nias’s “ Description of Greece,” (1794,) ‘‘ Five Books of 
Plotinus,” (1794,) “The Six Books of Proclus on the 
Theology of Plato,” (1816,) “Tamblichus on the Mys- 
teries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans,” etc., (1821,) “The 
Metamorphoses and Philosophical Works of Apuleius,” 
(1822,) “Select Works of Porphyry,” (1823,) ‘ Argu- 
ments of Celsus relative to the Christians, taken from 
Origen,” etc., “ Proclus on Providence and Evil,” (1833,) 
and other classics. He also published, among other 
original treatises, a “ Dissertation on the Eleusinian and 
Bacchic Mysteries.” Died in 1835. Mr. Taylor was 
distinguished for his great conversational powers and 
attractive social qualities, which gained for him the 
friendship of many persons of wealth and influence, by 
whose assistance he was enabled to publish his volumi- 
nous works. Among his patrons the Duke of Norfolk 
and Mr. Meredith deserve especial mention for their mu- 
nificence. Asa translator from the Greek, Mr. Taylor 
does not hold a high rank, but he merits the gratitude 
of the admirers of Plato for having done so much to 
attract attention to the works of that philosopher. 

See J. We su, ‘‘ Notice of Thomas Taylor,’ 1831; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1809; ALLI- 
BONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Taylor, (Tom,) an English Zttérateur, born in Dur- 
ham in 1817. He was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and subsequently became professor of the 
English language and literature at University College, 
London. He has published a “ Biography of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon,” “The Unequal Match,” and other 
dramas, and has been a frequent contributor to “ Punch.” 
He was appointed secretary to the board of health in 
1854, and secretary to a department of the home office 
about 1866. 

Taylor, (WILLIAM,) an accomplished English writer 
and translator, born at Norwich in 1765. He acquired 
a knowledge of the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages during a residence on the continent, and pub- 
lished, after his return, an excellent translation of 
Biirger’s ‘‘Lenore,” and other German poems. His 
version of Lessing’s “‘ Nathan der Weise” came out in 
1806, and a collection of his translations, entitled a 
“ Survey of German Poetry,” was published in 1830. 
He also wrote a work on English synonyms, and essays 
on the German poets. Died in 1836. 

See a ‘“‘Memoir of the Life and- Writings of the Late William 
Taylor,” etc., by T. W. Ropserps; “London Quarterly Review’’ 
for December, 1843. 

Taylor, (WILLIAM CooKE,) an Trish writer, born at 
Youghal in 1800, published a number of biographical 
and historical works. Among the principal we may 
name a “ History of France and Normandy,” (1830,) 
“ History of Popery,” (1837,) and “ Life and Times of 
Sir Robert Peel,” (3 vols., 1846-51.) Died in 1849. 

Taylor, (ZACHARY,) a distinguished American gene- 
ral, and the twelfth President of the United States, was 
born in Orange county, Virginia, in 1784. He wasa son of 
Colonel Richard Taylor. He was educated in Kentucky, 
his father having removed to Louisville, in that State, 
about 1785. He entered the army in 1808, and married 
Margaret Smith in 1810. In the war which began in 
1812 he served as captain against the Indians. He ob- 
tained the rank of colonel in 1832, and was employed in 
the war against Black Hawk the same year. He de- 
feated the Seminoles at Okechobee in December, 1837, 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of the army in 
Florida in April, 1838. About 1840 he purchased an 
estate near Baton Rouge, on which he settled. He com- 
manded an army which was sent in the summer of 1845 
to Corpus Christi, near the mouth of the Nueces River. 
“Mr. Polk and his cabinet desired General Taylor to 
debark at, occupy, and hold the east bank of the Rio 
Grande, though they shrank from the responsibility 
of giving an order to that effect, hoping that General 
Taylor would take a hint. . . . Official hints and innuen- 
does, that he was expected to advance to the Rio Grande, 
continued to reach him; but he disregarded them; 
and at length, about the 1st of March, 1846, he received 
positive orders from the President to advance.” (Greeley, 
“American Conflict,” vol. i. p. 186.) On the 8th of 
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May he was attacked at Palo Alto by the Mexican army, 
which he signally defeated. He gained another victory 
at Resaca de la Palma on the 9th of May, soon after 
which he was promoted to the rank of major-general. 
On the 22d of February, 1847, he defeated Santa Anna in 
a hard-fought battle at Buena Vista. He received from 
his soldiers the familiar name of “ Rough and Ready.” 
In June, 1848, he was nominated as candidate for the 
Presidency by the Whig National Convention. His com- 
petitors were Lewis Cass, Democrat, and Martin Van 
Buren, Free-Soil. General Taylor received one hundred 
and sixty-three electoral votes, (cast by fifteen States, in- 
cluding New York and Pennsylvania,) and was elected. 
In the next Congress, which met in December, 1849, the 
Democrats had the majority. An exciting contest en- 
sued about the organization of the spacious territories 
recently ceded by Mexico to the United States, and the 
admission of California, which had formed a constitution 
excluding slavery. In his message of December, 1849, 
the President recommended the admission of California, 
which was violently opposed by the Southern members 
of Congress, who threatened to dissolve the Union. This 
difficulty was obviated or postponed by Mr. Clay’s Com- 
promise bill, which gave the pro-slavery party some 
compensation for the admission of California, by more 
effectual enactments for the rendition of fugitive slaves 
to their masters. According to this bill, New Mexico 
and Utah were to be organized without the Wilmot 
proviso; that is, the people of those territories were per- 
mitted to decide whether slavery should be admitted or 
prohibited. Before the passage of this compromise bill, 
President Taylor died, on the 9th of July, 1850, and the 
executive power devolved on the Vice-President, Millard 
Fillmore. The administration of President Taylor was 
generally popular, especially in the Free States, but it 
gave great dissatisfaction to the extreme pro-slavery 
party of the South. 

See C. F. Powe tt, ‘‘ Life of General Taylor,’”’ 1846; “ North 
American Review” for January, 1851; ‘‘ New American Cyclo- 
peedia.’’ 

Tazewell, taz’wel, (LITTLETON W.,) an American 
lawyer and Senator, born at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
1774. He was a Senator of the United States from 
1824 to 1832, and was elected Governor of Virginia in 
1834. Died at Norfolk in 1860. 

Tcheou-Kong. See TCHEW-Konc. 

Tchernyshef, chér’ne-shéf’, written also Tscher- 
nyschew and Tschernytschew, (ALEXANDER IVANO- 
VITCH,) a Russian general and diplomatist, born in 1779, 
served with distinction in several campaigns against the 
French, and was ambassador to Paris in 1811. He was 
present at the Congress of Vienna, and soon after the 
accession of Nicholas was appointed minister of war 
and chief of the imperial staff of generals. In 1848 he 
became president of the imperial council, having been 
previously made a prince of the empire. 

Tchernyshef or Tschernyschew, (GREGORY,) a 
Russian general in the service of Peter the Great, was 
born in 1672. He was appointed Governor of Livonia 
in 1726, and ennobled by the-empress Elizabeth in 1742. 
Died in 1745. 

His sons ZAKHAR (SACHAR) and IVAN rose to the 
rank of field-marshal; and a third son, Count Prrer, 
became minister-plenipotentiary to the courts of Berlin 
and Paris. 

Tchew-Kong, choo kong, or Tcheou-Kong, a Chi- 
nese legislator, is supposed to have lived eleven cen- 
turies before the Christian era. He filled several high 
offices under the government, and also enjoyed a high 
reputation as an astronomer, poet, and warrior. 

Tchihatchef, von, fon che’ha-chéf’, (PETER,) a Rus- 
sian geologist, born near Saint Petersburg in 1812. He 
spent about six years in the exploration of Asia Minor. 
He published in 1846 an account of his exploration of 
the Altai Mountains, entitled “ Voyage scientifique dans 
P Altai et dans les Contrées adjacentes,” and a valuable 
work entitled “ Asia Minor, a Physical, Statistical, and 
Archeological Description of that Country,” (in French, 
2 vols., 1853-56.) ¢ 

Tching-Tching Kong, ching ching kong, a Chinese 
admiral, sometimes called Kozxcinga, fought against the 
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Mantchoo Tartars, whom he besieged in the city of 
Nanking about 1656. He subsequently drove the Dutch 
from the island of Formosa, and concluded a treaty with 
the English for the purpose of obtaining their aid against 
the Mantchoos. Died about 1670. 

Tchitchagof, Tchitchagov, or Tschitschagow, 
chitch’4-gof’, (PAUL VASILIEVITCH,) a Russian admiral 
and general, was born in 1766. He was minister of the 
marine in the first years of the reign of Alexander L, 
and became an admiral in 1807. In 1812 he received 
command of an army destined to intercept the retreat 
of Napoleon from Moscow, but he failed in that design. 
He resigned soon after, and passed the rest of his life in 
foreign countries. Died in Paris in 1849. 

Tchitchagof or Tschitschagow, (VAsILII YAKov- 
LEVITCH,) a Russian admiral, born in 1726, served in the 
Seven Years’ war, and in 1790 gained a victory over 
the Swedes near Viborg. He was the father of the 
preceding. Died in 1809, 

Tchoung-Ni. See CONFUCIUS. 

Tebaldeo, ta-bal’da-o, or Tibaldeo, te-bal’da-o, 
(ANTONIO,) an Italian poet, born at Ferrara in 1456, 
published numerous lyrics and pastorals, in Italian, also 
Latin epigrams and other poems, which were esteemed 
by his contemporaries. Died in 1537. 

Tebaldus. See THEOBALDUS. 

Te-ctim’seh,a celebrated Indian chief of the Shawnee 
tribe, was born near the Scioto River, Ohio, about 1770. 
Having effected an alliance of the Western Indians 
against the whites, a battle was fought at Tippecanoe 
in 1811, in which the former were defeated by General 
Harrison. Tecumseh joined the English in the war of 
1812, obtained the rank of brigadier-general, and was 
killed at the battle of the Thames, in 1813, where he 
commanded the right wing. 

Tedaldi-Fores, ta-dal’/dee fo’rés, (CARLO,) an Italian 
poet, born at Cremona in 1793. Among his works are 
tragedies entitled ‘* Bondelmonte” and ‘ Beatrice Ten- 
da,” which are praised by Sismondi in the ‘‘ Biographie 
Universelle.” Died in 1829. 

Tedeschi, ta-dés’kee, (NICCOLO,) surnamed PANOR- 
MITANO, pd-nor-me-ta/no, [Lat. PANORMITA/NUS; Fr. 
LE PANORMITAIN, leh pa@/nor’me’tan’, ze. “the Paler- 
mian,”] an Italian canonist, born at Catania in 1386. 
He distinguished himself at the Council of Bale, sup- 
ported the anti-pope Felix V., and became a cardinal in 
1440. Died in 1445. 

Tefft, téft, (BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,) D.D., LL.D., an 
American Methodist divine, born in Oneida county, 
New York, in 1813. He was appointed professor of 
Greek and Hebrew in the Asbury University, Indiana, 
and subsequently became president of Genesee Col- 
lege, New York. He has published several theological 
works. 

Tegel, tii’gel, (ErIc,) a Swedish historian, was ap- 
pointed historiographer by Gustavus Adolphus in 1614. 
He wrote a “ History of Gustavus I.,” (1622,) and other 
works. Died in 1638. 

Tegethoff, von, fon ta’Zét-hof’, (WILHELM,) an Aus- 
trian vice-admiral, born in Styria in 1827. He became 
a captain in 1857, and defeated the Danish fleet near 
Heligoland in May, 1864. Having obtained the chief 
command of the Austrian fleet, with the rank of rear- 
admiral, he gained a decisive victory over the Italians 
at Lissa, in the Adriatic, July 19, 1866. Died in 1871. 

Tegner, téng-nair’ or téng-niir’, (ESATAS,) the most 
celebrated poet of Sweden, was born in Wermland in 
1782. He studied at the University of Lund, and in 
1812 became professor of Greek in that institution. He 
had previously published a number of lyrics, and several 
larger poems, entitled “ Svea,” (1811,) which obtained 
the prize from the Swedish Academy, ‘Children of the 
Lord’s Supper,” (1820,) and “Axel,” (1821.) Having 
graduated in theology, he was appointed in 1824 Bishop 
of Wexio. His “Frithiofssaga,” published in 1825, is 
esteemed his best production. It has obtained a world- 
wide reputation, and been translated into the principal 
modern languages, four different versions of it having 
appeared in German. Among his other works may 
be named “Schulreden” and ‘Orations,” which were 
greatly admired, and were translated into German by 


Mohnike. Tegnér died in November, 1846, and a 
colossal statue, admirably executed by Svarnstrém, was 
raised to his memory at Lund in 1853. Several of his 
poems have been translated by Longfellow. He had 
married Anna Myrhman in 1806, and left six children, 

“KE. Tegnér, the greatest poet of Sweden, was a 
native of Wermland. His ‘ Frithiof Saga,’ though not 
a regular epic,—for it is rather a bundle of lyrical 
poems woven into one epic cycle,—is yet a complete 
and great poem. . . . We have had five or six transla- 
tions of ‘ Frithiof,’ none of which give any conception 
of the exquisite beauty and splendour of the original.” 
(See article on “ Scandinavian Literature” in the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.”’) 

See Franzen, “ Aminnelse-Tal éfver E. Tegnér,” 1846; E. G. 
Geer, ‘“‘ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver E. Tegnér,”’ 1846; BorrTicrr, “E. 
Tegnér’s Levnet,” 1847; ACHARD Kaut, ‘‘ Tegner och hans Somtida 
1 Lund,” 1851; Hacperc, “‘Minnetal 6fver E. Tegnér,” 1847; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” Howirt, ‘‘ Literature and Ro- 
mance of Northern Europe ;’? LONGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for February, 1828; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for September, 1828 ; ‘‘ North American Review” 
for July, 1837. 

Tegoborski, ta-go-bor’skee, (LEWIs,) a Polish econ- 
omist and diplomatist, born at Warsaw in 1793. He 
published, besides other works, “Studies on the Pro- 
ductive Forces of Russia,” (4 vols., 1852-54.) He was 
a privy councillor of Russia. Died in 1857. 

Teia, tee’ya, the last king of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
began to reign in 552 A.D., as the successor of Totila. 
He was killed near Vesuvius, in a battle against Narses, 
in 553- . 

Teichmeyer, tik’mi’er, (HERMANN FRIEDRICH,) an 
eminent German physician, born at Minden in 1685. 
He became professor of anatomy, etc. at Jena in 1727, 
and published several works. Died in 1746.@ 

Teignmouth, ‘tin’mtith, (JOHN SuHorkr,) Lorp, an 
English statesman and writer, born in Devonshire in 
1751. He was appointed in 1773 Persian translator and 
secretary to the provincial council of Moorshedabad, 
in India, and subsequently became a member of the 
supreme council under Lord Cornwallis. He was made 
a baronet in 1792, and in 1793 succeeded Cornwallis as 
Governor-General of India. He resigned this office in 
1797, and was soon after made a peer of Ireland, with 
the title of Baron Teignmouth. He had been elected in 
1794 president of the Asiatic Society, and in 1804 be- 
came first president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. He published “ Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
and Correspondence of Sir William Jones,” (1804,) 
afterwards prefixed to an edition of Jones’s works which 
he brought out in 1807 in 13 vols. 8vo. Lord Teignmouth 
also wrote ‘Considerations on Communicating to the 
Inhabitants of India the Knowledge of Christianity,” 
(18t1.) He died in 1834, having been previously ap- 
pointed a member of the privy council of India. 

See ‘‘ Life of Lord Teignmouth,”’ by RicHArp Temp te, 1859. 


Teil, du, dii tal or ta’ye, (JEAN PIERRE,) BARON, a 
French general, born in Dauphiné in 1722. He was 
commandant of the school of artillery at Auxonne, and 
rendered some services to Bonaparte, who was a lieuten- 
ant under him. Bonaparte left a legacy of one hundred 
thousand francs to the heirs of Du Teil. Died in 1794. 

Teiresias. See TIRESIAS. 

Teisserenc, tas’rén’, (PIERRE EDMOND,) a French 
writer on railroads, was born at Chateauroux in 1814. 

Teissier, ta’se-4’, (ANTOINE,) a French jurist and 
writer, born at Montpellier in 1632. He was patronized 
by the Elector of Brandenburg, afterwards Frederick I. 
of Prussia, who made him a councillor of state and his 
historiographer, and also appointed him preceptor to his 
son. He made translations from Saint Chrysostom, Saint 
Clement, and Calvin, and wrote “ Eulogies of Learned 
Men, taken from the History of M. de Thou,” (1683,) 
and other works. Died in 1715. 

See Nictéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 

Teissier, (GUILLAUME FERDINAND,) a French anti- 
quary, born at Marly-la- Ville in 1779. He wrote, besides 
other works, a ‘History of Thionville,” (1828.) Died 
in 1834. 

Teissier, (JEAN ANTOINE.) See MARGUERITTES, 

Tekeli. See TOKELY. 


TELAMON 


Tel’a-mon, [Gr. TeAauov ; Fr. TELAMOoN, t4/14’/mdn’, | 
a hero of classic mythology, was a king of Salamis, a 
brother of Peleus, and the father of Ajax and Teucer, 
whose mother was Hesione, a daughter of Laomedon. 
He took part in the Argonautic expedition, and fought 
for Hercules against Laomedon and against the Amazons. 

Tel-e-cli/dés or Tel-e-clei/dés, (TyAexAcidyc,] an 
Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, flourished about 
444 8.C. His works are lost. 

Te-leg’o-nus, [Gr. TAéyovoc ; Fr. TELEGONE, taJa’- 
gon’,| a son of Ulysses and Circe, was, according to 
the fable, thrown by shipwreck on the island of Ithaca. 
Being urged by hunger, he began to pillage from the 
natives, and was attacked by Ulysses, whom he killed, 
not knowing who he was. 

Teleki or Teleky, ta/leh-ke, (LADISLAUS,) a Hun- 
garian patriot, orator, and writer, born at Pesth in 1811. 
He was elected to the House of Representatives by the 
Liberal party in 1848, and took an active part in the 
movement for the independence of Hungary. During 
his absence on a mission to France, he was condemned 
to death by the Austrians. He was elected in 1860 a 
member of the Diet, in which he acted with the radical 
party. He died, probably by suicide, in May, 1861. 

Te-lem/a-chus, [Gr. T7Aguayoc; Fr. TELEMAQUE, ta’- 
14’mak’,] son of Ulysses (King of Ithaca) and Penelope, 
was induced by Minerva, under the form of Mentes, 
(called also Mentor,) King of the Taphians, to undertake 
a voyage in search of his father, who had engaged with 
the other Grecian princes in the Trojan war. After 
his return home, he discovered Ulysses disguised as a 
beggar, and, with his assistance, put to death the suitors 
of Penelope. The fortunes of Telemachus form the 
subject of the admirable moral romance of Fénelon. 
After the death of his father he is said to have married 
Nausicaa, or, as some say, Circe. (See the “ Odyssey.”’) 

Telemann, ta’leh-m4n’, (GrEorG PHILtrp,) a German 
composer, born at Hildesheim in 1681, was appointed 
director of music at Hamburg. His works were prin- 
cipally operas. Died in 1767. 

Télémaque. See TELEMACHUS. 

Tel-e-phas’/sa, (Gr. TyAé@acoa ; Fr. TELEPHASSE, td/- 
1a/f%s’,| the wife of Agenor, and the mother of Cadmus, 
Europa, and Pheenix. c 

Télephe. See TELEPHUS. 

Tel’e-phus, [Gr. T7Aedoc; Fr. TELEPHE, td‘laf’?,] an 
ancient hero, the son of Hercules and Auge, was King 
of Mysia, in Asia Minor. He passed many years in 
poverty and exile. He fought against the Greeks in 
the beginning of the Trojan war, and was wounded by 
Achilles. An oracle which he consulted informed him 
that his wound could only be cured by him who inflicted 
it. Having persuaded Achilles to heal his wound, he 
became an ally of the Greeks. Euripides and Sopho- 
cles each wrote a tragedy entitled ‘“‘Telephus.” 

Tel-e-sil/la, [Gr. TeAeoiAda ; Fr. TELESILLE, tala/- 
sél’,] a Greek lyric poetess, born at Argos, lived about 
510 B.c. She is said to have served in the army against 
Sparta, and to have been equally celebrated for her 
courage and poetical genius. 

Telesio, ta-la’Se-o, (ANTONIO,) an Italian poet and 
scholar, born at Cosenza in 1482. He was professor of 
Latin, etc. at Rome and Venice. Died in 1534. 

Telesio, | Lat. TELE’stus,] (BERNARDINO,) an Italian 
philosopher, born at Cosenza in 1508 or 1509, was a 
nephew of the preceding. He distinguished himself as 
an opponent of the philosophy of Aristotle and an 
asserter of mental independence. He published some 
new ideas in his book “On the Nature of Things ac- 
cording to Proper Principles,” (“De Natura Rerum 
juxta propria Principia.”) He was persecuted by the 
clergy for his opinions. Died in 1588. 

See Lotter, ‘‘ De Vita et Philosophia B. Telesii,” 1733 ; RIxNER 
and Srper, ‘‘ Bernardin. Telesius.’? 1820; Nrictron, “Mémoires ;” 
C. BarTuotomekss, ‘‘ Dissertatio de B. Telesio,’? 1849; GINGUENE, 
“ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Telesius. See TELESIO. 

Te-lés’pho-rus, Bishop of Rome, is supposed to have 
been elected in 127. Died in 138 a.D. 

Te-lés’tas or Te-lés/té8, [TeAéorac or TeAéorne,] an 
Athenian dithyrambic poet, flourished about 400 B.c. 
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Tel/ford, (THoMAS,) an eminent Scottish engineer, 
born in Dumfriesshire in 1757. He was the son of a 
shepherd, and was apprenticed at an early age to a 
stone-mason. Having subsequently removed to London, 
he was employed in various architectural works, and 
in 1796 completed an iron bridge over the Severn. In 
1801 he finished the Ellesmere Canal, which was fol- 
lowed by the aqueduct bridge over the valley of the 
Dee, and the Caledonian Ship-Canal, esteemed one of 
his greatest works. His improvement of the harbours 
of Aberdeen and Dundee, the construction of the Saint 
Catherine docks, London, and the Menai suspension 
bridge, are also monuments of engineering skill. Mr. 
Telford was a Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, and was for many years president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, to which he bequeathed 
42000 for a premium-fund. He contributed a number 
of articles on architecture, inland navigation, etc. to the 
“ Edinburgh Encyclopzedia.” Died in 1834. 

See CHampsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
“ Edinburgh Review’ for October, 1839; ‘‘ Quarterly Review’’ for 
April, 1839. 

Teligny, de, deh teh-lén’ye’, (CHARLES,) a French 
Protestant officer and able negotiator. He served with 
distinction in the civil wars, and was employed in sev- 
eral treaties between his party and the court. He mar- 
ried in 1571 Louise de Coligny, a daughter of Admiral 
de Coligny, and perished in the massacre of August, 
1572, at Paris. His widow afterwards was married to 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 

See Haac, ‘‘ La France protestante.”’ 


Tell, tél, (WILHELM,) a celebrated Swiss hero and 
patriot, born in the canton of Uri in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century. In 1307 he entered into a league 
with his father-in-law, Walter Fiirst, Stauffacher von 
Schwyz, and Arnold von Melchthal to resist the tyranny 
of the Austrian governor, Hermann Gessler. This officer 
having insolently required the Swiss to make obeisance 
to his hat, which was hung up in public, Tell refused to 
comply, upon which Gessler commanded him to shoot 
an apple from the head of his son, and, if he failed to 
hit the mark, his life should be the penalty. Tell struck 
the apple, but, on being asked what he intended to do 
with a second arrow which he carried, replied that in case 
he had killed his son it was destined for Gessler. For 
this he was taken prisoner on the governor’s vessel ; but, 
a violent storm arising, he was required tosteer the boat, 
and, watching his chance, sprang on shore.  Gessler, 
having landed soon after, was shot, by Tell, while on his 
way to Ktissnacht. These incidents form the subject 
of Schiller’s most popular drama. In the opinion of 
some of the best modern critics, there is a considerable 
infusion of the mythic element in the history of Tell as 
it has come down to us. According to tradition, William 
Tell was drowned about 1350, while attempting to save 
a child,—an event which Uhland has celebrated in one 
of his lyrics. 

See IpELER, ‘‘ Die Sage vom Schusse des Tell,’’ 1836; G. E. von 
Hatter, ‘Rede iiber W. Tell,” 1772; “‘Les Origines de la Con- 
fédération Suisse,’’ by A. RrLtreT, Geneva, 1868; J. von MULLER, 
“ Histoire de la Suisse ;’? HENNING, ‘‘ W. Tell,” 1836; J. J. HisEty, 
*°G. Tell, Mythe et Histoire,’’ etc., 1843 ; BARING-GouLp, ‘‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
‘* Edinburgh Review’’ for January, 1869, 

Teller, tel/ler, (WILHELM ABRAHAM,) a German 
theologian, and professor of theology at Helmstedt, was 
born at Leipsicin 1734. He was the author of a ‘ Manual 
of Christian Faith,” “ Dictionary of the New Testament,” 
and other religious works. Died in 1804. 

_Tellez. See ELEANOR OF PORTUGAL. 

Tellez, tel-léz’, (BALTHAZAR,) a learned Portuguese 
Jesuit, born at Lisbon in 1595. He became professor 
of theology in his native city, having previously taught 
belles-lettres, philosophy, ete. in the principal colleges 
of Portugal. He was the author of a valuable ‘‘ History 
of Ethiopia,” including an account of the Jesuit missions 
in that country, “ History of the Society of Jesus in Por- 
tugal,” and “Compendium of Universal Philosophy,” 
(“Summa universe Philosophiz.”) He was appointed 
provincial of the order of Jesuits in Portugal. Died in 
1675. 


See BARBosA MAcHADO, “ Bibliotheca Lusitano,”” 
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Tellez, tél-yéth’, (GabpRIEL,) a celebrated Spanish 
dramatist, known by his pseudonym of Tirso DE MOLINA, 
(téx’so da mo-lee’n4,) was born at Madrid about 1585. 
Having taken holy orders, he became prior of the con- 
vent of Soria in 1645. His comedies are said to have 
amounted to three hundred, only sixty-eight of which 
have been preserved. Among these may be named “ El 
Condenado por Desconfiado,” ‘The Woman who Com- 
mands at Home,” (La Muger que manda en Casa,”) 
“ Prudence in Woman,” (‘ Prudencia en la Muger,”) 
“The Country-Girl of La Sagra,” (La Villana de La 
Sagra,”) “The Scoffer of Seville,” (‘El Burlador de 
Sevilla,”) which was imitated by Moliére in his “ Festin 
de Pierre,” and “ The Bashful Man in the Palace,” (“El 
Vergonzoso en Palacio.”) These dramas are ranked 
among the master-pieces of the Spanish theatre, being 
esteemed second only to those of Lope de Vega, whom 
Tellez made his model. Died in 1648. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ;’’ article T1rso 
DE Mo na, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tellez da Sylva, tél-léz’ d4 sél’v4, (MANOEL,) Mar- 
quis d’Alegrete and Count de Villamayor, a Portuguese 
littérateur, born in Lisbon in 1682; died in 1736. 

Tellier, Le. See Lr TELLIER and Louvolis. 

Telluccini, tél-loot-chee’nee, (MARIO,) called BER- 
NINO, an Italian poet, lived about 1560-90. Among his 
works is ‘“‘Artemidoro,” a poem, (1566.) 

Tel/lus or Ter’ra, [Gr. 17 or Téa,] the goddess of 
the earth, in Roman mythology, was called the wife of 
Uranus or Ceelus. 

Temanza, ta-m4n’z4, (TOMMASO,) a Venetian architect 
and writer, born in 1705. He built the church of Santa 
Maria Maddalena at Venice, the bridge of Dolo over 
the Brenta, and the fagade of Santa Margarita at Padua. 
His ‘Lives of the Most Eminent Venetian Architects 
and Sculptors of the Sixteenth Century” (1777) is 
esteemed a standard work. He also published several 
treatises on architecture and antiquities. Died in 1789. 

See Near, “ Notizie intorno alla Persona ed alle Opere di ‘T. 
Temanza,”’ 1830. p 

Temme, tem/meh, (JoDocus, yo-do’kus,) a German 
jurist and liberal politician, born at Lette, Westphalia, 
in 1799. He was elected to the Prussian National 
Assembly in 1848. He wrote treatises on the Civil Law 
and Penal Law of Prussia, (1846-53,) and other works. 

Temminck, tem’/mink, (C. J.,) an eminent Dutch 
naturalist, born about 1770. He published, besides other 
works, in French, ‘‘ The Natural History of Pigeons and 
Gallinaceous Birds,” (3 vols., 1813-15,) a “Manual of 
Ornithology,” (4 vols., 1820-39,) and a ‘“Monography 
of Mammalogy, or Descriptions of Some Genera of 
Mammifera of which Species have been observed in the 
Museums of Europe,” (2 vols., 1825-41.) Died in 1858. 

Tempelhoff, von, fon tém’pel-hof, (GEORG FRIED- 
RICH,) a Prussian general and military writer, born at 
Trampe in 1737. He served with distinction in the 
Seven Years’ war, and subsequently under the Duke of 
Brunswick in 1792. He was the author of the “ Bom- 
bardier Prussien,” a “ History of the Seven Years’ War,” 
and other works. He was appointed teacher of military 
Bane to the sons of Frederick William II. Died in 
1807. 

Tempesta, tém-pés/ta, or Tempesti, tém-pés’tee, 
(ANTONIO,) an eminent Italian painter and engraver, 
born at Florence in 1555. He studied under Strada, 
and afterwards resided at Rome, where he executed a 
number of admired works for Pope Gregory XIII., Car- 
dinal Farnese, and other persons of rank. He painted 
landscapes, animals, hunting-scenes, and battles with 
great spirit and fidelity, and produced more than fif- 
teen hundred etchings. Among the best of these we 
may name ‘The Life of Saint Anthony,” (in 24 plates,) 
“The Victory of the Jews over the Amalekites,” and 
“ Christ, the Virgin, and the Apostles.” Died in 1630. 

Tempesta, CAVALIERE, a celebrated painter, some- 
times called Pierro MuULIER, was born at Haarlem in 
1637. His original name was PETER MOLyn, but, owing 
to his skill in delineating storms at sea, it was changed 
to Tempesta. After residing for some time at Rome, 
where he married and obtained extensive patronage, he 
visited Venice and Genoa. He soon after contrived the 
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murder of his wife, in order to marry a Genoese lady 


and, being convicted of the crime, was sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment. He was liberated at the end 
of five years, according to one statement, while other 
writers assert that he was confined much longer. On 
his release he settled at Milan, where he acquired great 
wealth by the sale of his pictures. Died in 1701. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Hollandais.”’ 


Tem/ple, (FREDERICK,) an English bishop, born in 
1821, graduated at Oxford in 1842. He became chaplain 
to the queen, head-master of Rugby School in 1858, and 
Bishop of Exeter in 1869. He was author of one of the 
well-known ‘Essays and Reviews,” (1860.) 

Temple, (HENRY.) See PALMERSTON, LoRD. 

Temple, (Sir JOHN,) an English lawyer and states- 
man, born in London, became a privy councillor in Ire- 
land under the reign of Charles II. He was the author 
of a “History of the Irish Rebellion in 1641.” Died 
in 1677. 

Temple, (JoHN,) a son of Sir William, (1628-99,) 
became secretary of war in 1689. About a week after 
his appointment he committed suicide. He left a note 
expressing regret for undertaking a task for which he 
was incompetent. 

Temple, (RICHARD GRENVILLE,) EARL, an English 
politician, born about 1710, was a brother-in-law of 
Lord Chatham. He was first lord of the admiralty in 
1756, and became keeper of the privy seal about 1758. 
“His talents for administration and debate,” says Mac- 
aulay, ‘were of no high order. But his great posses- 
sions, his turbulent and unscrupulous character, and his 
skill in the most ignoble tactics of faction made him 
one of the most formidable enemies that a ministry could 
have.” (Essay on ‘Lord Chatham.”) Died in 1777. 

Temple, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English jurist, was sec- 
retary to Sir Philip Sidney, and subsequently became a 
master of chancery. Died in 1626, He was grandfather 
of the famous Sir William Temple. 

Temple, (Sir WILLIAM,) a celebrated English states- 
man, diplomatist, and writer, born in London in 1628, 
was the eldest son of Sir John Temple, who wrote a 
history of the Irish rebellion of 1641. His mother was 
a sister of Henry Hammond the eminent divine. His 
early education was directed by the uncle just named. 
He also studied at Cambridge, where Cudworth was his 
tutor, but he left college without a degree about 1647, 
and then set out upon his travels on the continent. He 
professed to be a royalist in the civil war. After a long 
courtship, in which a variety of obstacles were: encoun- 
tered, he married, about 1654, Dorothy Osborne, who 
preferred him to Henry Cromwell, a son of the Pro- 
tector. He was a member of the Irish Convention of 
1660, and of the first Irish Parliament that met in the 
reign of Charles II. In 1665 he was sent on a mission 
to the Bishop of Miinster, and acquitted himself so well 
that he was created a baronet in 1666, and appointed resi- 
dent at the vice-rega] court of Brussels. ‘From this ex- 
cellent school,” says Macaulay, ‘the soon came forth the 
most accomplished negotiator of his age.” He formed 
a friendship with De Witt, then chief minister of Hol- 
land. Temple acquired a high reputation by negotiating 
with the Dutch and Swedes the triple alliance against 
the aggressions of Louis XIV. in 1668. ‘ This memo- 
rable negotiation occupied only five days.” (Macaulay.) 
He was appointed ambassador at the Hague in 1668. 
In October, 1670, he was recalled by the ‘‘Cabal,” and 
the foreign policy of the English court was reversed. 
During the retirement which followed he wrote an “ Ac- 
count of the United Provinces,” (1672,) and other works. 
The members of the Cabal raised against themselves 
such a storm of popular indignation by subservience to 
the French king, that the services of Temple were re- 
quired by Charles II. in 1674 to negotiate a peace with 
Holland. ‘“ The highest honours of the state were now 
within Temple’s reach.” (Macaulay.) He declined the 
otfice of secretary of state, and accepted the embassy to 
the Hague, (1674.) In 1677 he was earnestly pressed 
by the king to accept the office of secretary ; but he was 
unwilling to take the responsibility, for he perceived 
that the signs of the times were very portentous of evil. 
By the advice of Temple, Charles appointed, in April, 
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1679, a new privy council of thirty members, fifteen of 
whom were great officers of state. Sir William was a 
member of this council. ‘The perfidious levity of the 
king, and the ambition of the chiefs of parties, produced 
the instant, entire, and irremediable failure of this plan.” 
(Macaulay.) He took no part in the violent contests 
which preceded the revolution of 1688, and after that 
event refused to become secretary of state, in spite of the 
pressing solicitations of William III He passed his 
latter years at Moor Park, Surrey, where Swift, the great 
humorist, acted as his secretary. He wrote in this re- 
treat his “‘ Memoirs of Events from 1672 to 1679,” and 
several miscellaneous treatises. ‘‘ Next to Dryden,” 
says Hallam, ‘the second place among the polite writers 
of the period from the restoration to the end of the cen- 
tury has commonly been given to Sir William Temple. 
... If his thoughts are not very striking, they are com- 
monly just. He has the merit of a comprehensive and 
candid mind.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of Eu- 
rope.”) He died in January, 1699. Macaulay censures 
his neutrality in politics, and his habit of shrinking from 
responsibility, but admits “ that he won the esteem of a 
profligate court and of a turbulent people without being 
guilty of any great subserviency to either.” 

See Macautay, “Essay on Sir William Temple ;” Tuomas P. 
Courtenay, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir William Tem- 
ple,”’ 2 vols., 1836; ABEL Boyer, ‘‘Memoir of Sir W. Temple,’’ 
1714; ‘‘Leven von der Ridder Temple,’’ Leyden, 1736; ‘‘ Life 
of Sir W. Temple,” by his sister, Lapy Girrarb, 1731; H. 
Lupen, “Sir W. Temples Biographie,” 1808; Burnet, ‘‘ History 
of his Own Times ;”’ ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.” 

Temple, (Sir WILLIAM,) a diplomatist, born in Lon- 
don in 1788, was a brother of Lord Palmerston. He 
was for many years ambassador at the court of Naples. 
Died in 1856. 

Tem/ple-man, (PETER,) an English physician, born 
at Dorchester in 1711, translated Norden’s “ Travels in 
Egypt and Nubia” from the Danish, and wrote several 
medical treatises. Died in 1769. 

Tencin, de, deh t6n’sAn’, (CLAUDINE ALEXANDRINE 
GUERIN,) a French courtesan, born at Grenoble in 1681. 
She became successively the mistress of the Duke 
of Orléans, Chancellor d’Argenson, Lord Bolingbroke, 
and other distinguished men of the time, She was 
the mother of the celebrated D’Alembert, whom she 
abandoned and exposed. She subsequently attained 
distinction for her literary tastes and acquirements, and 
was the author of several novels. She numbered among 
her friends Fontenelle and Montesquieu. Died in 1749. 

See L. BartuEremy, “ Mémoires secrets de Madame de Ten- 
cin,” 1790; Sarnt-Srmon, “ Mémoires;’’ “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Tencin, de, (PIERRE GUERIN,) a French cardinal and 
politician, born at Grenoble in 1680, was a brother of 
the preceding. He was a creature or trusted agent 
of Dubois, and an adversary of the Jansenists. In 1739 
he became a cardinal, and in 1742 received the title of 
minister of state. Died in 1758. 

pee ‘Mémoires pour servir a 1’ Histoire du Cardinal de Tencin,”’ 
1758. 

Tenerani, ta-nd-ra’nee, (PIETRO,) an Italian sculp- 
tor, born near Carrara about 1800. He studied under 
Canova and Thorwaldsen, and subsequently produced 
a number of admirable works illustrating Greek and 
Roman mythology. Among the principal of these we 
may name his “Cupid extracting a Thorn from the Foot 
of Venus,” a “Faun playing on a Flute,” and a group 
of “Psyche and Venus.” He has also executed, among 
other religious works, a ‘Christ on the Cross,” and the 
“Martyrdom of Eudorus.” His monumental statues 
and portrait-busts are likewise highly esteemed. He 
was elected a member of the French Institute and of 
other learned societies, and became professor of sculpture 
in the Academy of Saint Luke at Rome. 

Te/né8 or Ten’/né8, [Gr. Tavune ; Fr. TENES, ta’néss’, | 
a fabulous personage, said to have been a son of Cycnus. 
His step-mother, by a calumnious charge, induced Cycnus 
to throw him into the sea, and he was cast upon an 
island which derived from him the name of Tenedos. 
He was killed by Achilles. 

Teniers, tén’e-erz, |Fr. pron, ta/ne-air’,] (DAVID,) 
rHE ELprEr, a celebrated Flemish painter, surnamed 
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IL BASSANO, from his admirable imitations of that artist, 
was born at Antwerp in (582. He studied under Rubens, 
and afterwards resided many years in Rome. His 
favourite subjects were tavern-scenes, and boors drink 
ing and smoking. Died in 1649. 

Teniers, (DAVID,) ‘14E YOUNGER, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Antwerp in 1610. He was instructed 
by his father, whom he surpassed in genius, and was 
also a pupil of Rubens, He was appointed director of 
the Academy at Antwerp. He is esteemed, in his de- 
partment, one of the greatest artists of the Flemish 
school. He produced several historical pieces of supe- 
rior merit; but his master-pieces are delineations of low 
life. He also excelled in marine views and as a painter 
of animals. Died in 1690. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands;” LEcARPEN- 
tier, ‘‘ David Teniers,”’ 1804; NAGLER, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon.” 

Ten/i-son, (THOMAS,) an eminent English prelate, 
born at Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, in 1636. He 
studied at Cambridge, and afterwards rose successively 
to be Archdeacon of London, (1689,) Bishop of Lincoln, 
(1691,) and Archbishop of Canterbury, (1694.) He was 
highly esteemed for his learning and piety, and made 
numerous bequests for charitable and educational pur- 
poses. He published several religious and controversial 
works. Died in 1715. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Archbishop Tenison,’ 

Tenivelli, ta-ne-vel/lee, (CARLO,) an Italian biogra- 
pher, born at Turin in 1756. He published “ Pied- 
montese Biography,” (‘ Biografia Piemontese,” 5 vols., 
1784-92.) He was condemned as a revolutionist by a 
court-martial and shot in 1797. 

Ten Kate. See KATE, TEN. 

Ten/nant, (SMITHSON,) F.R.S., an English chemist, 
born in 1761, became professor of chemistry at Cam- 
bridge in 1813. He contributed a number of valuable 
essays to the ‘‘ Transactions” of the Philosophical So- 
ciety. Died in 1815. 

Ten’/nant, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish poet and Oriental 
scholar, born in Fifeshire in 1785. He was appointed in 
1835 professor of the Oriental languages in Saint Mary’s 
College, Saint Andrew’s. He was the author of several 
dramas, a humorous poem entitled “ Anster Fair,” and 
other poetical pieces. He also made translations from 
the Greek, Persian, etc., and compiled grammars of the 
Chaldee and Syriac languages. Died in 1848. 

See Cuampers, ‘“‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men,’’ (Supplement ;) ‘f Edinburgh Review’’ for November, 1814. 

Tennecker, von, fon ten’nék-er, (CHRISTIAN SEI- 
FERT,) a German veterinary writer, born near Freiberg 
in 1770, published several works on the diseases and 
cure of horses. Died in 1839. 

Tennemann, ten’neh-man’, (WILHELM GorrLies,) 
an eminent German philosopher, born near Erfurt in 
December, 1761, was an adherent of the doctrines of 
Kant. He became professor of philosophy at Jena in 
1798, and at Marburg in 1804. e translated into Ger- 
man Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Understanding.” 
His chief work is a valuable “ History of Philosophy,” 
(‘Geschichte der Philosophie,” 11 vols., 1798-1811,) 
of which he also published an abridgment, entitled 
“Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie,” (1812.) 
Died in 1819. 

See G. F. Creuzer, ‘‘Rede am Grabe Tennemann’s,’’ 
Waane_er, ‘Memoria G, T. Tennemanni,”’ 
de Philosophie.” 

Ten’nent, (GILBERT,) an eloquent Presbyterian di- 
vine, born in the county of Armagh, Ireland, in 1703, 
emigrated at an early age to America, and became in 
1743 pastor of a church in Philadelphia. Died in 1764. 

His brother WILLIAM, born in 1705, settled as pastor 
of a church at Freehold, New Jersey. During an attack 
of fever, he lay for three days in a trance, and on his 
recovery gave a description of what he saw in the celes- 
tial world, A full account of this extraordinary event 
was published by Elias Boudinot. Died in 1777. 

See Rev. Ronert Srret, “ Burning and Shining Lights,” 1864. 

Ten/nent, (Sir James Emerson,) a distinguished 
traveller and statesman, born at Belfast, Ireland, in 
1804. He published, under the name of EMERSON, (his 
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original name,) “ Travels in Greece,” (1825,) ‘ Letters 
from the ASgean,” (1829,) and “ A History of Modern 
Greece,” (1830.) He was elected to Parliament for Bel- 
fast in 1832, and was several times re-elected. He was 
appointed civil secretary to the colonial government of 
Ceylon in 1845, having previously been made a knight. 
Among his other works may be named “ Christianity in 
Ceylon,” etc., (r850,) “ Wine: its Use and Taxation,” 
etc., (1855,) and “Sketches of the Natural History of 
Ceylon,” etc., (1861.) Died in March, 1869. 

See the “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1859. 

Ten’/ny-son, (ALFRED,) D.C.L., a popular English 
poet, the third son of George Clayton Tennyson, rector 
of that parish, was born at Somerby, in Lincolnshire, in 
1809. His mother’s maiden-name was Elizabeth Fytche. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a prizé for an English poem in blank verse 
on * Timbuctoo,” (1829.) He was still an under-gradu- 
ate of Trinity College when he published a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” (1830.) In this col- 
lection were several short poems which were omitted 
from the subsequent editions. In 1833 there appeared 
another volume of “ Poems, by Alfred Tennyson,” in- 
cluding, besides a number of pieces reprinted, “ Mariana 
in the South,” “ The May Queen,” “The Palace of Art,” 
a ‘“ Dream of Fair Women,” and other new poems, which, 
compared with his earliest efforts, indicated great im- 
provement in richness of thought and beauty of imagery. 
He extended his reputation by his ‘Morte d’Arthur,” 
“Locksley Hall,” ‘ Godiva,” “ Dora,” “ Lady Clara Vere 
De Vere,” and other poems, in 2 vols., (1842.) 

He afterwards produced an admirable poem called 
“The Princess, a Medley,” (1847 ;) a beautiful tribute 
to the memory of his friend Arthur H, Hallam, entitled 
“Jn Memoriam,” (1850 ;) and “ Maud,” (1854.) He suc- 
ceeded Wordsworth as poet-laureate in 1851. Among 
his later works are ‘‘ The Idylls of the King,” (1859,) and 
a volume entitled “Enoch Arden, and other Poems,” 
(1864.) This volume includes ‘ Aylmer’s Field” and 
“ Tithonus,” which is greatly admired. 

“If Mr. Tennyson’s poetry,” says the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view” for January, 1866, ‘comes short of the highest 
standard, it is because the conditions under which he 
works are those which we have just indicated. .. . He 
gives us symmetry rather than grandeur of workman- 
ship, and his exploring temper is more often exercised 
in completing the web of delicate sensibilities within the 
range of experience, than in pressing beyond the veil. 
... After the descriptive beauty of the Laureate’s verse, 
perhaps no quality of it is more highly praised than its 
measure ; and truly the purity and delicacy of its move- 
ment is almost beyond praise. When we judge it by 
the highest standard, however, it still seems to lack that 
lofty and ringing. flight and those unforeseen vivacities 
of cadence which we find in the greatest masters. ... 
Though certain common excellences may make a 
plausible resemblance, yet, in truth, no contrast is 
greater than that between the jewelled beauty of Mr, 
Tennyson’s style and the crystalline effulgence—the 
‘non imitabile fulgur’—of the great ancients.” Tennyson 
has resided for some years in the Isle of Wight. He 
published in 1870 a poem called ‘‘ The Holy Grail.” 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly” for September, 1842, March, 1848, 
and October, 1859; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for April, 1849, 
September, 1855, and November, 1859; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’? for 
July, 1859; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for September, 1855, and Sep- 
tember, 1859; ‘‘ Westminster Review’ for October, 1850, and Oc- 
tober, 1859; ‘‘ North British Review’ for August, 1859. 

Tenon, teh-ndn’,(JACQUES RENK,) a celebrated French 
surgeon, born near Joigny in 1724. He studied anatomy 
in Paris under Winslow, and was appointed in 1744 
army surgeon of the first class. He was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1759. Among his most 
important works are his ‘ Memoirs on the Exfoliation 
of Bones” and “ Researches on Capsulary Cataracts.” 
Died in 1816. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Floge de Tenon;” “ Biographie Médicale.?? 

Tenore, ta-no’ra, (MICHELE,) an Italian botanist, born 
at Naples in 1781. He founded the botanic garden of 
Naples, of which he was director for many years, He 
published, besides other works, a “ Flora Neapolitana,” 
(5 vols.) Died in 1861, 


Ténot, td/no’, (EUGENE,) a French journalist of the 
present age. He became editor of the ‘Siécle,” a popu- 
lar and liberal daily journal of Paris. He published an 
able and impartial work, entitled ‘ Paris in December, 
1851, or the Coup-d’Etat of Napoleon III.,” which has 
been translated into English. 

Ten Rhyne. See RHYNE. 

Tenterden, Lorp. See ABBorr, (CHARLES.) 

Tentori, tén-to’ree, (CRISTOFORO,) a distinguished 
historian, of Venetian extraction, born in Spain in 1745. 
He was the author of a “Civil and Political History of 
the Republic of Venice,” etc., (12 vols., 1785,) which 
was followed in 1799 by an account of the destruction 
of the republic in 1797. Died in 1810. 

Tentzel or Tenzel, tént’sel, (WILHELM ERNST,) a 
German antiquary and journalist, born in Thuringia 
in 1659. He published a treatise entitled ‘“Saxonia 
Numismatica,” a “ History of the Reformation,” and 
other works on the history and antiquities of Germany. 
In 1688 he established a monthly literary review, which 
was the first journal of the kind that had appeared in 
Germany. Died in 1707. 

Tenzel. See TENTZEL. 

Teobaldo, the Italian for THEOBALD, which see. 

Teocrito. See THEOCRITUS. 

Teodoro. See THEODORUS. 

Teodosio. See THEODOSIUS, 

Teofilo. See THEOPHILUS. 

Teofrasto. See THEOPHRASTUS. 

Teplof or Teplow, tép/lof, written also Teplov, 
(GREGORY NIKOLAIEVITCH,) a Russian savant and sena- 
tor, born about 1720. He was a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, and wrote various works. Died 
in 1779. 

Teramo, da, da ta’ra-mo or tér/4-mo, (JACopo PAL- 
LADINO,) an Italian prelate and writer, born at Teramo 
in 1349. He wrote “Trial of Lucifer against Jesus,” 
(‘Processus Luciferi contra Jesum,”’) and the ‘ Consola- 
tion of Sinners,” (“‘ Consolatio Peccatorum,” 1472.) Died 
in 1417. 

Terbureg, ter/birg or tér’biirH, (GERAART,) a cele- 
brated painter of the Dutch school, born near Overyssel 
in 1608. He studied at Rome, and subsequently visited 
Madrid, London, and Paris, his works being everywhere 
received with distinguished favour. His most admired 
productions are conversation-pieces, which department 
of the art he is said to have originated. His pictures 
are to be seen in the galleries of Dresden, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Munich, and Vienna, also a number in England ; 
and many of them have been engraved and lithographed. 
Among his master-pieces are his picture of the pleni- 
potentiaries at the Congress of Miinster, and portraits 
of the royal family of Spain. Died in 1681. 


See Descamps, “‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. 


Terceira, tér-sa’era, DUKE of, and Count of Villaflor, 
a Portuguese statesman and military commander, born 
about 1790. He was a partisan of the queen Maria da 
Gloria, and gained several advantages over Don Miguel. 
Having been made a marshal, he was appointed in 1829 
to the chief command of the constitutional army. He 
became minister of war in 1842. Died in 1860. 

Tercier, tér’se-a’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a diplomatist and 
linguist, born in Paris in 1704. He was employed by 
Louis XV. to direct his secret correspondence. Died 
in 1767. 

See Sorianac, “‘ Floge de Tercier,” 1767. 

Terence, tér/énss, or Terentius, te-rén’she-us, [Fr. 
TERENCE, ta’rdNss’; It. TERENZIO, ta-rén/ze-o,] or, more 
fully, Pub/lius Teren/tius A/fer, a celebrated Roman 
comic poet, born at Carthage about 195 B.c. At an early 
age he became the slave of a Roman senator, named 
Terentius Lucanus, who gave him a good education, to 
which he added the gift of liberty. Terence was on in- 
timate terms with Scipio Africanus Minor and Leelius, 
who are said to have aided him in the composition of his 
plays. His first work, entitled “‘ Andria,” was performed 
at Rome in 166 B.c, He produced ‘ Hecyra” in 165, 
and “The Self-Tormentor” (‘ Heauton-timorumenos”) 
in 163. Three other of his plays have come down to us, 
viz., * Adelphi,” ‘*Phormio,” and “ Eunuchus.” 

After he had written these, he travelled in Greece, and 
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translated, it is said, one hundred and eight of Menan- 
der’s comedies. He never returned to Rome, but died 
in 159 or 158 B.c. His works are models of elegant 
diction and pure Latinity. They were praised by Czsar 
and Cicero, and are said to have escaped the censures 
of the Church. He is deficient in ws comica, (‘* comic 
power,” or “broad humour,”) but, according to Horace, 
excels in art. (Epistle II. 1. 59.) The kindly human 
sympathy manifested by Terence contributed not a little 
to the popularity of his dramas. When the words 
“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto,”’* 

were spoken on the Roman stage, they were received 
by all classes with tumultuous and reiterated applause. 
His plays have been translated into English by George 
Colman. 

See L. Scuopgn, “ Dissertatio de Terentio et Donato,” 1821; J. 
B. Loman, *‘ Specimen critico-literarium in Plautum et Terentium,” 
1845; N. Fritscn, “ Suetonii Vita Terentii emendata et illustrata,”’ 
1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Terentia, te-rén’she-a, a Roman lady, who became 
the wife of Cicero the orator about 80 B.c. She bore 
him a daughter Tullia and ason Marcus. In the year 
46 she was repudiated by her husband, for reasons. that 
have not been satisfactorily explained; but this act is 
generally considered to have left a stain on the reputation 
of Cicero. Terentia appears to have been a woman of 
good sense and great firmness of character. She is said 
to have attained the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and three years. 

Terentianus. See MAuRuS TERENTIANUS. 

Terentius. See TERENCE. 

Terentius (te-rén’she-us) Cle’mens, a Roman jurist, 
the date of whose birth is unknown, was the author of a 
work entitled “ Ad Legem Juliam et Papiam,” in twenty 
books. Only fragments of it are extant. 

Terentius Varro. See VARRO. 

Terenzio. See TERENCE. 

Teresa. See THERESA. 

Terme. See TERMINUS. 

Ter/mi-nus, [Fr. TERME, térm,] a Roman divinity, 
who was supposed to preside over the boundaries of 
nations and of private landed property. The worship 
of Terminus is said to have been instituted by Numa. 
Ternaux, tér’nd’, (GUILLAUME LouIs,) BARON, a 
French statesman and manufacturer, born at Sedan in 
1763. He represented the department of Seine in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1818 to 1823. He was an 
earnest supporter of the cause of the Bourbons, but took 
an active part against Charles X. in the revolution of 
1830. He published several treatises on finance and 
manufactures, was one of the first to introduce spinning- 
machines for cotton and woollen fabrics, and contributed 
greatly to the improvement of the national industry. 
Died in 1833. 

See ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Ternaux, (HENRI,) a nephew of the preceding, pub- 
lished “ Voyages, Relations, and Memoirs relating to 
the Discovery and Conquest of America,” the ‘ Biblio- 
theque Américaine,” and other works. 

Ter-pan/der, [Gr. Tépmavdpoc ; Fr. TERPANDRE, tér’- 
pdndr’,| a celebrated Greek poet and musician, born 
on the island of Lesbos about 680 B.c. He was the 
inventor of the heptachord, or seven-stringed lyre, and is 
said to have founded the first school of music in Greece. 
He was the author of hymns and lyrics, none of which 
are extant, 

See K. O. Mitier, ‘History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece ;” Bong, “ Poete lyrici Greci.” 

Terpandre. See TERPANDER. 

Terp-sieh’o-re, [Gr. Tepwiyopn or Tepweydpa, ze. 
“delighting in the dance,” from répw, to “delight,” and 
Xopeia, a “dance,”] one of the nine Muses, presided over 
dancing and choral song. She was represented with 
a crown of laurel, and with a lyre in her hand. 

Terquem, tér’k6n’, (OLRY,) a French mathematician, 
born at Metz in 1782, was a Jew. He published several 
mathematical works. Died in Paris in 1862. 

Tér’ra, [Fr. TERRE, tair,] a name given by the Ro- 
mans to the goddess of the earth, and identified with 


* “T ama man: and I have an interest in everything that concerns 
humanity.” See Heauton-timorumenos, Act I., Scene I. 
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the Ge [Gr. Téa or Tj] of the Greek mythology. She 
was the mother of the Titans, Gigantes, and Oceanus. 
(See TELLUS.) 

Terrail,du. See BAYARD, (PIERRE.) 

Terrasson, ta’ra’sén’, (ANTOINE,) a French lawyer’ 
and scholar, born in Paris in 1705. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Roman Jurisprudence,” (1750.) Died in 1782. 

Terrasson, (GASPARD,) a French Jansenist and pulpit 
orator, born at Lyons in 1680. His sermons were pub- 
lished in 4 vols., 1749. Died in 1752. 

Terrasson, (JEAN,) a distinguished French scholar 
and writer, born at Lyons in 1670, was a brother of the 
preceding. He was the author of a ‘‘Critical Disserta- 
tion on Homer’s iad,” (1715,) “Three Letters on the 
New System of Finance,” (1720,) in defence of John 
Law’s projects, a philosophical romance entitled ‘ Sé- 
thos,” on the model of Fénelon’s “Télémaque,” and 
other works. In 1732 he succeeded Morville in the 
French Academy. Died in 1750. 

See D’? ALEmBERT, ‘‘ Histoire des Membres de |’ Académie Fran- 
caise ;’? GRANDJEAN DE Foucny, “ Eloge de Terrasson ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”? “‘ Retrospective Review,’’ vol. iii., (1821.) 

Terrasson, (MATHIEU,) an eloquent French lawyer 
and jurist, born at Lyons in 1669, was the father of 
Antoine, noticed above. Died in 1734. 

Terray, ta’ra’, (JosepH MARriz,) a French financier, 
born in Forez in 1715. He became controller-general 
of the finances in 1769, and was removed in 1774. Died 
in 1778. . 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Terreros y Pando, tér-ra’rés e pan/do, (ESTEBAN,) 
a Spanish Jesuit and grammarian, born in Biscay in 
1707.. Among his works is a “ Dictionary of the Spanish 
Language, with Definitions in Latin, French, and Italian,” 
(“Diccionario Castellano,” etc., 4 vols., 1785-93.) Died 
at Forli, in Italy, in 1782. 

Ter’rill, (WILLIAM R.,) an American general, born 
in Virginia about 1832, graduated at West Point in 1853. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Shiloh, (fighting 
for the Union,) April, 1862, and was killed at the battle 
of Perryville, October 8 of that year. 

Ter/ry, (ALFRED H.,) an American general, born at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1827, was a lawyer before the 
civil war. He served as colonel in the expedition against 
Port Royal in November, 1861, became a_ brigadier- 
general in March, 1862, and took a prominent part in 
the capture of Fort Wagner, in September, 1863. He 
commanded a division of the army of the James River 
in Virginia in the summer of 1864. He was selected by 
General Grant to command an expedition against Fort 
Fisher, North Carolina, with the co-operation of Admiral 
D. D. Porter. On the 15th of January, 1865, he assaulted 
that fort, which, after a very obstinate defence, was cap- 
tured, with its entire garrison and armament. ‘Thus 
was secured,” says General Grant, “by the combined 
efforts of the navy and army, one of the most important 
successes of the war.” 

Ter’r¥, (DANIEL,) an English comedian, born at Bath 
about 1780. He performed with success at Liverpool 
and Edinburgh, where he acquired the friendship and 
patronage of Sir Walter Scott. He was subsequently 
for a time one of the proprietors of the Adelphi Theatre, 
London. Died in 1828. 

Terry, (EDWARD,) an English writer, born about 
1590, accompanied the embassy to the Great Mogul in 
1615, and published, after his return, his “Travels in 
the East Indies,” etc., (1655.) 

Tersan, de, deh tér’s6n’, (CHARLES PHILIPPE CAM- 
PION,) a French antiquary, born at Marseilles in 1736; 
died in 1819. 

Tertre, du. See DUTERTRE. 

Ter-tul’/li-an, [Lat. TeRruLLIA/NuS; Fr. TERTUL- 
LIEN, tér’tiile-An’; It. TERTULLIANO, tér-tool-le-4’no, | 
(QUINTUS SEPTIMIUS FLORENS,) an eminent Latin Father 
of the Church, born at Carthage about 160 A.D., was 
originally a heathen. He adopted the profession of 
advocate or lawyer. The date of his conversion to 
Christianity is not preserved. Soon after this event he 
was ordained a presbyter in the Church of Carthage. 
About the end of the second century he left the Catholic 
Church and joined the Montanists. He acquired great 
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influence among the Christians of his time. He was a 
man of powerful intellect, ardent temper, austere char- 
acter, and great erudition. The date of his death is 
unknown, but he is said to have attained a great age. 

Tertullian wrote numerous works, partly devotional 
and partly controversial, which are still extant. The 
following are supposed to have been written before he 
became a Montanist: “Letter to the Martyrs,” (“Ad 
Martyres,”) “On Prayer,” (“De Oratione,”) “On Bap- 
tism,” (“De Baptismo,”) “ Advice to his Wife,” (‘Ad 
Uxorem,”) “On Public Games or Shows,” (‘De Spec- 
taculis,” about 198,) and “De Prescriptione Heereti- 
corum,” a treatise against heretics. After he joined the 
Montanists, he wrote (probably) “Against Marcion,” 
(‘“Adversus Marcionem,”) “On the Body of Christ,” 
(“De Carne Christi,”) “On the Resurrection of the 
Body,” (‘De Resurrectione Carnis,”) On the Soldier’s 
Crown,” (“De Corona Militis,”) and several others. 
Among his most important works is his ‘* Apology to 
the Nations for the Christians,” (“ Apologeticus adversus 
Gentes pro Christianis,” dated 198 A.D.) This is an elo- 
quent and powerful vindication of the Christian Church 
against false accusations. 

See Eusestus, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica;’? Artix, ‘‘ Dissertatio 
de Tertulliani Vita et Scriptis ;’? 1680; NEANDER, *‘ Antignosticus 
Geist des Tertullianus,”’ etc., 1825; A. DE MARGERIE, ‘“‘ De Tertul- 
liano,’”? 1853; P. EKERMAN, “ Dissertatio de Tertulliano,”’ 1761 ; Puo- 
rius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca ;’? HEsSSELBERG, ‘‘ Tertullian’s Lehre aus seinem 
Schriften entwickelt,” 1848; Baronius, ‘‘ Annales;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Tertulliano. See TERTULLIAN. 

Tertullianus. See TERTULLIAN, 

Tertullien. See TERTULLIAN. 

Terwesten, ter-wés’ten, or Terwestyn, (AuGus- 
TYN,) a Dutch painter, born at the Hague in 1649. He 
studied in Italy, and became about 1690 court painter 
to the Elector of Brandenburg, afterwards Frederick 
William of Prussia. He was appointed director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin, of which he was one 
of the principal founders. Died in 1711. 

Terwesten, (ELIAs,) a painter of flowers and fruits, 
born at the Hague in 1651, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. Died at Rome in 1724. 

Terwesten, (MArrHEw,) a Dutch historical painter, 
born at the Hague in 1670, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. Died in 1735. 

Terzi. See LANA TERZI. 

Tesi, ta’See, (MAURO ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, 
also called IL MAuRtno, born at Montalbano in 1730. 
He was patronized by Algarotti, who commends his 
genius in very high terms. He excelled particularly in 
architectural pictures. Died in 1766. 

Tessé, de, deh ta’sa’, (MANS JEAN BAPTISTE RENE 
de Froulay—deh froo’ld’,) ComreE, a French general, 
born in 1651. He became a marshal of France in 1703, 
and obtained command of the army in Spain in 1704. 
Died in 1725. 

Tessier, ta’se-4’, (ALEXANDRE HENRI,) a French 
writer on agriculture, born near Etampes in 1741; died 
in 1837. 

Tessin, tés-seen’, (KARL GusTaF,) CouNT, a Swedish 
diplomatist and statesman, son of Nicodemus Tessin, 
noticed below, was born at Stockholm in 1695. He was 
employed in embassies to Vienna, Versailles, and Berlin, 
and was subsequently appointed governor of the crown- 
prince, afterwards Gustavus III. He wrote for his 
pupil a work entitled “ Letters from an'Old Man to a 
Young Prince.” Died in 1770. 

See Horexen, “Aminnelse-Tal ofver C. G. Graf Tessin,” 1771 ; 
EnRENHEIM, ‘‘ Tessin och Tessiniana,’”’ 1819; MonTGomery, ‘“C, 
G. Tessin’s Dagbok med historik Inledning,”’ 1824. 

Tessin, (NICODEMUS VALENTINSON,) born at Siral- 
sund in 1619, was appointed royal architect by Queen 
Christina of Sweden. Died about 1688. 

His son, Count NicopEmus, born in 1654, studied 
under Bernini at Rome. Being appointed court archi- 
tect, he began in 1697 the erection of the royal palace 
at Stockholm, which ranks among his best works. He 
also constructed the cathedral at Calmar, and Count 
Oxenstiern’s monument. Died in 1728. 

Tés’ta, (CAlUs TREBATIUS,) a Roman jurist, was a 
correspondent of Cicero, and a master of Labeo. He 


wrote on civil law. 
civil war, 

Testa, tés’t4, (PrerRo,) called In Luccuestno, (él 
look-ka-See’no,) an Italian painter and engraver, born at 
Lucca in 1617, was a pupil of Domenichino. He worked 
in Rome. Among his best pictures are ‘The Death of 
Beato Angelo,” and “The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
His etchings are highly prized. Died in 1650. 

Teste, tést, (ALPHONSE,) a French physician, born 
about 1808. He has written in defence of the homco- 
pathic system. 

Teste, (FRANGOIS ANTOINE,) a French general, born 
at Bagnols in 1775. He commanded a brigade at Bor »- 
dino in 1812, and became a general of division in 1813, 
Died in 1862. 

Teste, (JEAN BaprisTE,) a French jurist, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Bagnols in 1780. After the 
revolution of July, 1830, he was elected to thé Chamber 
of Deputies, became minister of justice in 1839, and 
president of the court of cassation in 1843. Being 
convicted of corruption in 1847, he was sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment, and deprived of his office. Died 
in 1852. 

Testelin or Tettelin, tét’lan’, (Louis,) an eminent 
French painter, born in Paris in 1615. He studied under 
Vouet, and was elected in 1648 one of the first members 
of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. He 
became professor in the Academy in 1650. Among his 
master-pieces we may name “ The Resurrection of Ta- 
bitha, by Saint Paul,” and “The Flagellation of Saint 
Paul and Silas,” both in the church of Notre-Dame, 
at Paris. Died in 1655. 

His brother HENRI, born in 1616, also became pro- 
fessor of painting in the Academy of Fine Arts, and was 
the author of a work entitled “ Opinions of the Most 
Skilful Painters on the Practice of Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” etc., (1699.) Died in 1695. 


See FonTEnAy, “‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes.”’ 


Testi, tés’tee, (FULVIO,) COUNT, an eminent Italian 
lyric poet, born at Ferrara in 1593. He published a 
volume of poems (“Rime”) in 1613. He became secre- 
tary of state under Francis I., Duke of Mddena, who 
employed him in important missions to Pope Urban 
VIII. and to Venice. In 1646 he offended the Duke of 
Modena by overtures to obtain office under Cardinal 
Mazarin. Died in 1646. . 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘ Vita del Conte F. Testi,” 1780; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Testu, tés’tii’, (JAcQuES,) ABBE, a mediocre French 
writer, bornin Paris about 1626. He became a member 
of the French Academy in 1665. Died in 1706. 

Te/thy¥s, [Gr. T79i¢ ; Fr. Teruys, ta’téss’,] in classic 
mythology, was a daughter of Uranus, the wife of Oceanus, 
and the mother of the Oceanides. 

Tet/ri-cus, (Carus Pesuvius,) a Roman officer, some- 
times called one of the Thirty Tyrants. He assumed 
imperial power at Burdig’ala (Bordeaux) in 267 A.D. He 
was defeated and taken prisoner at Chalons in 274 by 
Aurelian, who treated him kindly. 

Tettenborn, tet’ten-born’, (FRIEDRICH KARL,) Ba- 
RON, a German general, born in the county of Hohn- 
stein in 1778, served in the Austrian campaigns of 1805 
and 1809, and subsequently entered the Russian army. 
In 1819 he was appointed ambassador from Baden to 
Vienna, where he died in 1845. 

Tetzel or Tezel, tét/sel, [Lat. Terzr’/Ltus,] origi- 
nally Diez, deets, or Diezel, deet’sel, (JOHANN,) a 
famous Dominican monk, born at Leipsic, was appointed 
by the pope, about 1502, vendor of indulgences. His 
scandalous deception of the people, together with his 
loose life, attracted the attention of Luther, and was 
one of the exciting causes of the Reformation. (See 
LurHER.) Died in 1519. 

See P. EKERMAN, “‘ Dissertatio de J. Tetzelio,” 1761 ; V. GRoENE, 
“Tetzel und Luther,” 1853; Rosertson, ‘‘ History of Charles V.,” 
vol. ii. book ii. 

Tew’cer, [Gr. Tetxpoc,] a fabulous king of Troy, from 
whom the Trojans derived the name of Teucri, was 
supposed to be a son of the river Scamander and the 
nymph Idza. His daughter Batea or Arisbe was mar- 
ried to Dardanus, 


He was a partisan of Czsar in the 
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Teucer, a Greek hero, a son of Telamon and He- 
Sione, was a half-brother of Ajax the Great, and was 
renowned for his skill as an archer. Having been one 
of the suitors of Helen, he joined the expedition against 
Troy, and signalized his valour in the siege of that city. 
After the capture of Troy, he was banished or excluded 
from his native country by Telamon, and emigrated to 
Cyprus, in which he reigned, and founded Salamis. 

See Horacsz’s ‘‘ Odes,”’ book i. ode vii. 

Texeira, ta-sha’e-ra, or Texera, ta-sha’ra, (Joz#,) a 
learned Portuguese ecclesiastic, born in 1543, became 
prior of the corivent of Santarem. He was subsequently 
appointed chaplain to Henry III. of France, and was 
retained in the same office by Henry IV. He was the 
author of a “Genealogy of Henry, Prince of Condé,” 
“On the Origin of Portugal,” etc., and other historical 
and genealogical works, in Latin. Died in 1604. 

See Bayte, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? Nictron, 
* Mémoires.” 

Texeira, (PEDRO,) a Portuguese traveller and Ori- 
ental scholar, born about 1570. Having spent several 
years'in Persia, where he became thoroughly versed in 
the language of that country, he visited Italy, France, 
and Holland. His principal work, written in Spanish, 
is entitled “An Account of the Kings of Persia and 
Ormuz,” etc., (1610.) The date of his death is unknown. 

Texera. See TEXEIRA. 

Texier, tés’se-a’, (CHARLES FELIX MARIE,) a French 
archeologist, born at Versailles in 1802. Having re- 
ceived from the government in 1833 a mission to explore 
the antiquities of Asia Minor, he made four visits to 
that region in ten years. He published a “ Description 
of Asia Minor: Fine Arts, Monuments,” etc., (3 vols., 
1839-48,) and a “ Description of Armenia, Persia,” etc., 
(2 vols., 1842-45.) 

Texier, (EDMOND,) a French Z2ttérateur, born at 
Rambouillet in 1816. He was ne of the editors of the 
“Siecle” of Paris, and published several political and 
critical works. 

Textor. See RAvistus TEXTOR. 

Teyler van der Hulst, ti’ler #4n dér htlst, (PrETER,) 
a Dutch Anabaptist, born at Haarlem in 1702, left the 
greater part of a large fortune to found in his native 


town a learned institution called by his name. Died 
in 1778. 
Tezel. See TETZEL. 


Thaarup, taw’rip, (THoMas,) a Danish poet, born 
at Copenhagen in 1749. He was the author of dramatic 
poems entitled ‘‘The Harvest-Home” and “ Peter’s 
Wedding,” and of numerous lyrics, which enjoy great 
popularity among his countrymen. Died in 1821. 

See Erstew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon ;’? LoNnGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Europe.” 

Thabaud. See LAToucue. 

Thabet, tha’bet, (Ben Kor’rah or Ibn (ib’n) Kor’- 
rah,) a celebrated Oriental physician and mathematician, 
born at Harran, in Mesopotamia, in 835 A.D. He was 
patronized by the caliph Motadhed Billah, who made 
him one of his astrologers. He was the author of nu- 
merous works on medicine, mathematics, and natural 
history. Died in gor. 

Thabet, (Ben Senan,) grandson of the preceding, ob- 
tained a high reputation as a physician and philosopher, 
and became superintendent of the hospital at Bagdad in 
946 A.D. He wrote a “ History of his Own Times.” 

Thach/er, (GEorGE,) an American judge, born at 
Yarmouth, Massachusetts, in 1754. He was a member 
of Congress from 1789 to 1801, and was a judge of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts from 1800 to 1824. 
He was noted for his wit. Died in 1824. 

Thacher, (JamMeEs,) M.D., an American physician and 
writer, born at Barnstable, Massachusetts, in 1754. He 
was appointed in 1778 chief surgeon of the first Virginia 
regiment, and subsequently of a New England regiment. 
He published the “ American New Dispensatory,” (1810,) 
“A Military Journal during the Revolutionary War,” 
(1823,) ‘““American Medical Biography,” (1828,) and 
several other works. Died in 1844. 

Thacher, (PErer,) D.D., an American Calvinistic 
divine and celebrated pulpit orator, born at Milton, 
Massachusetts, in 1752. He became in 1785 pastor of 
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the Brattle Street Church, Boston. He was the author 
of an “ Oration against Standing Armies,” “ Observa- 
tions on the State of the Clergy in New England,” and 
other works. Died in 1802. 

His son, SAMUEL C. THACHER, born at Boston in 
1785, published a “(Memoir of the Rev. Joseph S. 
Buckminster.” He was ordained a minister in 1811, and 
died at Moulins, France, in 1818. A memoir of his life 
was published in 1824. 

Thackeray, thak’er-e, (WILLIAM MAKEPEACE,) a 
popular English novelist and humorist, was born in 
Calcutta in 1811. He was educated at the University of 
Cambridge, which he left without taking a degree. He 
inherited from his father a considerable fortune. In 
the choice of a profession or pursuit, he first inclined to 
be an artist, but after he had devoted a few years to art 
he adopted a literary career. He contributed to the 
“Times” and other journals of London. He displayed 
superior talent for humour and irony, in a series of 
tales, essays, and criticisms which appeared in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” under the assumed name of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. The progress of his reputation was not rapid. 
He published about 1840 “The Paris Sketch-Book,” 
and ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” a genial satire, 
which was much admired. Asa contributor to ‘ Punch” 
he gained popularity. 

In 1846 he began to publish, under his proper name, 
“Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero,” which is one of 
his best and most popular works. He afterwards pro- 
duced works of fiction entitled ‘‘ Pendennis,” (1849-50,) 
and “The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.,” (3 vols., 
1852.) In 1851 he delivered, in London, a course of 
“ Lectures on the English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century,” which was published in 1853. He visited the 
United States in 1852, and repeated the lectures just 
named in several great cities of the Union. Among his 
other works are “ The Snob Papers,” ‘“ The Newcomes,” 
(3 vols., 1854,) ‘“‘ Miscellanies,” (2 vols., 1855-56,) and 
“The Virginians,” 

About 1856 he revisited the United States, where he 
gave “Lectures on the Four Georges,” (ze. Kings of 
England,) which he repeated in London, Edinburgh, 
etc. In 1857 he offered himself as Liberal candidate for 
Parliament for the city of Oxford, but was defeated by 
Mr. Cardwell. He began to edit the “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine” in 1860. He had married a Miss Shaw about 1837. 
He died in December, 1863, leaving several daughters. 

See THEoporE Taytor, ‘Thackeray, the Humorist and Man 
of Letters,”’ 1864; article on ‘‘ Thackeray,”’ in the ‘‘ Westminster Re- 
view” for April, 1853, (reprinted in the ‘“‘ Living Age’’ for May 14, 
1853;) ‘“‘Edinburgh Review” for January, 1854, (reprinted in the 
“Living Age” for March 11, 1854 ;) ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for 
December, 1848, and January, 1854; ‘“‘ Blackwood'’s Magazine’’ for 
October, 1853, and January, 1855; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for Sep- 
tember, 1848, January, 1851, December, 1852, and April, 1864; 
“North British Review’ for August, 1850, and February, 1864. 

Thaer. See THAR. 

Tha’is, [Oaic,] an Athenian courtesan, mistress of 
Alexander the Great, whom she accompanied to Asia. 
She is said to have instigated him to burn the royal 
palace at Persepolis. She was married after his death to 
Ptolemy, King of Egypt. 

Thalberg, tal’/béxc, (SIGISMUND,) a celebrated pianist, 
born at Geneva in 1812, was a pupil of Sechter and Hum- 
mel at Vienna. He visited London, Paris, and different 
parts of Germany, his performances being everywhere 
received with applause. Among his compositions are 
Studies for the Piano, and the opera of ‘“ Florinda.” 

Thalebee or Thalebi, Al, 4] thal’e-bee, an Arabian 
author, born at Nishapoor, in Persia, in 961 A.D. Among 
his works is a “ History of Illustrious Poets.” Died 
about 1038. 

Tha‘leés, [Gr. @aAje,] a celebrated Ionian philosopher, 
and one of the seven sages of Greece, was born at Mile- 
tus about 640 B.c. He is styled the originator of philos- 
ophy. He travelled in Egypt and other foreign countries. 
According to Herodotus, he predicted the eclipse of the 
sun which occurred during a battle between Cyaxares the 
Mede, and Alyattes, King of Lydia, about 609 B.C. He 
was distinguished for political sagacity and sententious 
wisdom, and was employed in public affairs. He con- 
sidered water to be the origin or principle of all things, 
fixed the length of the year at three hundred and sixty- 
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five days, and attributed the attractive power of the 
magnet to a soul or life by which it is animated. He is 
said to have invented several propositions or demon- 
strations of geometry. He died about 550 B.C., aged 
about ninety. 

See Rirrer, “‘ History of Philosophy :’’ BuppeEus, “ Dissertatio 
de Ethica Thaletis,’’ 1690; PLoucquer, *‘ Dissertatio de Dogmatibus 
Thaletis,” 1763; T1ispemann, ‘‘Griechenlands erste Philosophen, 
oder Leben und Systeme des Orpheus, Thales,” etc., 1780; HARLEs, 
“ Programmata III. de Thaletis Doctrina,’’ 1780-84. 

Thales or Tha-le’tas, [Gr. OaAjrac,| a Greek musi- 
cian and lyric poet, born in Crete. He probably lived 
about 650 B.c., or earlier. It is said that he instructed 
the Spartans in some new principles of music, and paci- 
fied the factions of Sparta by his art, or by the sacred 
character of his musical productions. According to 
some writers, he was invited to Sparta by Lycurgus. 

Thaletas. See THALES. 

Tha-li/a or Tha-lei’a, [Gr. Oatia or Odie; Fr. 
THALIE, ta’le’,] one of the nine Muses, presided over 
comedy, pastoral poetry, and banquets. Also, one of 
the Graces. 

Thalie. See THALIA. 

ThamAasp (ta’m4sp’) or Tamasp I, King of Persia, 
born in 1513, succeeded his father, Ismail, in 1523. 
Died in 1576. 

See Matcorm, “‘ History of Persia.”’ 

Thamer, ta’mer, (THEOBALD,) a German theologian, 
born in Alsace, became professor of theology at Marburg 
in 1545. He controverted some doctrines of Luther, 
and joined the Catholic Church. Died in 15609. 

Tham/muz, | Fr. THAMMOUZ, t&’mooz’,| a divinity of 
the Syrians or Assyrians, identified with Adonis. He 
was said to have been put to death by a wicked king. 
The festival of Thammuz was celebrated by the idolatrous 
Jews. (See Ezekiel viii.) 

Tham/y-ris or Tham/¥-ras, [Odauvpic,] a Greek mu- 
sician or poet, who lived before Homer, was a son of 
Philammon, and a native of Thrace. According to 
tradition, he pretended to surpass the Muses, and was 
punished for his presumption by blindness. 

Than/a-tos, [Gr. Oavaroc ; Lat. Mors,] a personifica- 
tion of Death, in classic mythology, was represented by 
Homer as the brother of Sleep. 

Thar or Thaer, tar, (ALBRECHT,) a German agricul- 
turist, born at Celle in 1752, was the author of an “ In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of English Husbandry,” 
(1816,) and “Principles of Rational Agriculture.” The 
latter was translated into several languages. In 1807 
he founded an Academy of Agriculture at Moglin. Died 
in 1828. 

See W. Korte, “A. Thaer, sein Leben und Wirken,”’ 1839. 

Thatch/er, (BENJAMIN BussEy,) an American writer, 
born at Warren, Maine, in 1809. He published a “ Biog- 
raphy of North American Indians who have been Dis- 
tinguished as Orators, Statesmen,” etc., (1832,) ‘‘ Tales 
of the American Revolution,” and several other works. 
Died in 1848. 

Thatcher, (HENRY KNox,) an American rear-admiral, 
born in Maine. He entered the navy in 1823. He 
obtained the rank of commodore in July, 1862, and com- 
manded the Colorado in the attacks on Fort Fisher in 
December, 1864, and January, 1865. ‘‘ His ship,” says 
Admiral Porter, “was handled with admirable skill.” 
He commanded the fleet which co-operated with the 
army in the capture of Mobile, April 12, 1865. 

See HEADLEY, ‘‘ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,”’ 1867. 

Thauler. See TAULER. 

Thaumas de la Thaumassieére, td’m4’ deh 1% td’- 
ma’se-air’, (GASPARD,) a French jurist and historian, 
was born about 1620; died in 1702. 

Thay’er, (SYLVANUS,) an American officer and mili- 
tary engineer, born at Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1785. 
Having graduated at West Point, he served in the war of 
1812, and attained the rank of major. He was appointed 
in 1817 superintendent of the West Point Military Acad- 
emy, and was made lieutenant-colonel in 1838. 

Theeetetus,//e-e-tee’tus, | Oea/t7T0¢,| an Athenian phi- 
losopher, and a disciple of Socrates, lived about 420 B.c. 

The-ag’e-nés, [Gr. Geayévyc; Fr. THeAGENR, ta/4’- 
zhan’,| a famous Greek athlete of Thasos, gained many 
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victories at the Olympian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. 
He lived about 480 B.c. 

The-a/no, [Gr. Oeavé,] a native of Crete, was the wife 
of Pythagoras, and is supposed to have been the author 
of a number of ‘ Letters” and ‘ Maxims,” which have 
been published in Wolfe’s ‘‘ Mulierum Greecarum Frag- 
menta.” She was distinguished as a philosopher. 

Théaulon, t4’6/lon’, (ETIENNE,) a French painter, 
born at Aigues-Mortes in 1739; died in 1780. 

Théaulon de Lambert, ta/0/ldn’ deh 18N’bair’, 
(MARIE EMMANUEL GUILLAUME,) a French dramatic 
poet, born at Aigues-Mortes in 1787. He produced 
many successful comedies, operas, and vaudevilles. 
Died in 1841. 

See QuERarD, ‘‘La France Littéraire;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Theden, ta’den, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN ANTON,) an 
eminent German surgeon, born in the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg in 1714. Owing to the circumstances of his 
family, he encountered many difficulties in obtaining 
an education; but he was at length enabled to study at 
Berlin, where he acquired the patronage of Frederick the 
Great, who made him his chief military surgeon. He 
was the author of several surgical works. Died in 1797. 

Theil, tal or ta’ye, (JEAN FrANCcoIs NAPOLEON,) 
a French philologist, born at Langon (Gironde) in 
1808. He published a “Dictionary of Homer and the 
Homerides,” (1842,) and a ‘Dictionary of the Latin 
Language,” (3 vols., 1855-65.) 

Theiner, ti’ner, (AUGUSTIN,) a German Catholic 
theologian, and priest of the Oratory at Rome, was 
born at Breslau in 1804. He published a “ History of 
the Pontificate of Clement XIV.,” (1833,) and other 
works. 

Theiner, (JOHANN ANTON,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Breslau in 1799. He published 
“The Reformatory Lalyurs of the Catholic Church,” 
(1845,) and other treatises in favour of the Reform 
party in Germany. Died in 1860. 

Théis, ta’éss’, (ALEXANDRE ErIENNE GUILLAUME,) 
a French novelist, bor at Nantes in 1765. He wrote 
“Memoirs of a Spaniard,” (1818,) “Journey of Poly- 
cletes,” (‘ Voyage de Polycléte,” 1821,) and other works. 
Died in 1842. 

Thék’la, SAINT, a saint in the Catholic Church, was 
a native of Isauria, and was converted, it is supposed, 
to Christianity by the Apostle Paul about 45 A.D. The 
cathedral of Milan bears her name and possesses her 
relics. 

See Mrs. Jameson, “ History of Sacred and Legendary Art.” 


Thellusson, tél/lus-son or ta/lii’son’, (PETER ISAAC,) 
a wealthy Swiss merchant, born at Geneva, became a 
resident of London, where he died in 1798. He left 
more than half a million pounds to accumulate during 
the lives of his sons and grandsons, and to be invested 
in land for the benefit of his eldest lineal male descend- 
ant. This led to a famous lawsuit; but the will was 
finally established by the decision of the House of Lords. 

Thél’wall, (JoHN,) an English 7éérateur and teacher 
of elocution, born in London in 1764. He published in 
1787 a collection of poems. Having afterwards become 
engaged in the political agitation of that period, he was 
tried with Horne Tooke and Hardy in 1794 for high 
treason, and acquitted. In 1801 he began a series of 
lectures on elocution, which were highly successful. His 
other principal works are ‘“ Political MisceHanies,” a 
“Letter to Mr. Cline on Stammering,” “The Peripa- 
tetic,” and “The Daughter of Adoption,” a novel. Died 
in 1834. : 

Thémines, de, deh ta’mén’, (PONS DE LAuUZzIERES, 
pon deh 16’ze-air’,) Marquis, a French general, born 
about 1553, became a marshal of France in 1616. He 
afterwards commanded against the Protestant insur- 

ents. Died in 1627. 

The/mis, [Gr. Oéwic ; Fr. THEMIS, ta’/méss’,] in Classic 
mythology, the goddess of justice and Jaw, was called a 
daughter of Uranus and Ge, a wife of Jupiter, and the 
mother of Astrzea, Eirene, (Peace,) the Parc, and the 
Hore. She was a personification of justice and the 
order of things sanctioned by custom or Jaw. According 
to Homer, she appeared among the inhabitants of Olym- 
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pus, and it was her office to convene the assembly of 
the gods. She was also represented as a prophetic 
divinity who presided over the oracle of Delphi before 
Apollo. 

Thémiseul or Thémiseuil. See SaAInt-HYACINTHE. 

Them‘i-son, [Qeuiowy,| an eminent Greek physician, 
the founder of the sect of Methodici, was born at Lao- 
dicea, in Syria. He was a pupil of Asclepiades, and 
probably lived about 80-40 B.c. ‘His works are not 
extant. Some critics think that he is the person men- 
tioned by Juvenal in the following line: 

“‘Quot Themison zgros autumno occiderit uno.””*—Saz. x, 221. 

The-mis/ti-us, [Gr.Q¢uiorio¢, | a celebrated orator and 
philosopher, surnamed Ev/PHRADES, (ze. “ eloquent,”) 
born in Paphlagonia about 315 A.D. He enjoyed the 
favour of the emperors Constantius, Julian, and Theo- 
dosius the Great, who appointed him tutor to his son 
Arcadius. In religion he was a pagan. Among his 
extant works are commentaries on portions of Aristotle, 
and thirty-three orations in Greek, which were published 
by Dindorf in 1832. Died about 390 A.D. 

See Socrarss, ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ;’? Fapricrius, ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Greca;’’? E. Baret, ‘‘ De Themistio Sophista,’’ 1853; ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Thémistocle. See THEMISTOCLES. 

The-mis/to-clé8, |Gr. QeuoroKAgje ; Fr. THEMISTO- 
CLE, ta’més’tokl’,] an Athenian statesman, orator, and 
commander of great celebrity, born about 514 B.c., was 
a son of Neocles, a citizen of Athens. His mother was 
a foreigner. According to Nepos, in early life he was 
addicted to pleasure, but, having lost his patrimonial 
estate, he changed his entire course of life. * Ambition 
became his ruling passion. He is said to have spent his 
hours of leisure and vacation in composing declamations. 
Just after the battle of Marathon, his friends observed 
that he was silent, abstracted, and passed the night in 
watching. Having been questioned as to the cause of 
this change in his habits, he said the ‘trophies of Mil- 
tiades would not suffer him to sleep.” Others imagined 
that the victory at Marathon had ended the war; but 
he regarded it as the beginning.of a great conflict, and 
advised the Athenians to increase their navy. His 
principal rival, Aristides, was ostracized in 483 b.c., after 
which Themistocles became the foremost statesman of 
Athens. He was elected archon eponymus in 481, and 
when Greece was invaded by Xerxes he was chosen 
commander-in-chief. The oracle of Delphi advised the 
Athenians to defend themselves by wooden walls, which 
Themistocles interpreted to signify ships. He induced 
the people of Athens to abandon that city and embark 
in the fleet. The Greeks, reduced to a desperate 
extremity, gained a decisive victory at the great naval 
battle of Salamis, 480 B.c. “This success,” says Plu- 
tarch, ‘‘was owing chiefly to the sagacity and conduct 
of Themistocles.” He overreached the Spartans. when 
they attempted to prevent the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athens, about 476, and he fortified the Pirzeus on a grand 
scale. In 471 B.c. he was banished by ostracism, and 
retired to Argos. Having been accused of treason as an 
accomplice of Pausanias, he sought refuge at the court 
of Persia in 465, and was kindly treated by Artaxerxes, 
over whom he acquired much influence. He died, or 
killed himself, in Persia about 449 B.c. According to 
Thucydides, Themistocles was the strongest example of 
the power of natural talent, made the best conjectures 
as to future events, and had an excellent foresight. 
Plutarch relates that of two men who courted his daugh- 
ter he preferred the less wealthy, saying, ‘I would 
rather she should have a man without money than 
money without a man.” When Simonides offered to 
teach him the art of memory, he said he would rather 
learn the art of forgetting. According to Mr. Grote, he 
was “alike vast in his abilities and unscrupulous in his 
morality.” 

See Prurarcnu, ‘Life of Themistocles;’? CorneLtrus NeEpos, 
‘* Themistocles ;’’? KircHmaigr, ‘ Dissertatiode Themistocle,’’ 1663 ; 
Tueopor Finck, ‘‘Commentatio historico-philologica de Themis- 


toclis AXtate, Vita, Ingenio Rebusque Gestis,’’ 1849; GRore, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Greece ;”? THIRLWALL, “ History of Greece.” 


* Literally, ‘As many patients as Themison has killed (or shall 
have killed) in a single autumn.” 
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Thénard, ta’nar’, (Louts JAcqurs,) BARON, an emi- 
nent French chemist, born at Nogent-sur-Seine in 1777. 
He studied under Vauquelin, in Paris, and became suc- 
cessively demonstrator of chemistry in the Polytechnic 
School, professor of chemistry in the College of France 
(1804) and in the University of Paris, and a member of 
the Academy of Sciences in 1810. He was also made a 
peer of France, (1833,) grand officer of the legion of 
honour, and chancellor of the university. His “ Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Theoretical and Practical Chemis- 
try” (4 vols., 1813) is esteemed a standard work, and 
has been translated into several languages. He con- 
tributed a great number of valuable treatises to the 
“ Annales de Chimie” and other scientific journals, and 
published, conjointly with Gay-Lussac, ‘‘ Physico-Chemi- 
cal Researches,” made with the voltaic pile, (2 vols., 
1811.) Died in 1857. Thénard and his friend Gay- 
Lussac, whose names are inseparably associated in 
science, discovered boron, and proved that oxymuriatic 
acid is a simple substance, Thénard discovered the 
peroxide of hydrogen. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ a translation of FLou- 
RENS’s * Eloge on Thénard’’ in the ‘‘ Smithsonian Report”? for 1862, 
p. 373; “* Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Thénot, td/no’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French painter 
and writer on art, was born in Paris in 1803. He painted 
hunting-scenes, landscapes, etc., and wrote several works 
on perspective and lithography. Died in 1857. 

The’o-bAald, [It. TEOBALDO, td-o-bal’do,] sometimes 
written Thiébaut, was a brother of Ladislaus IIL. of 
Bohemia. He served with distinction as a general under 
Frederick Barbarossa in Italy, about 1158-63. 

The’o-bald, (Lrewis,) an English critic and commene 
tator on Shakspeare, was a native of Kent. He wrote 
a number of dramas, which are now forgotten. Having 
offended Pope by exposing the errors of his edition 
of Shakspeare, he was severely satirized by that poet 
in the “Dunciad.” In 1733 Theobald brought out an 
edition of Shakspeare, (7 vols. 8vo,) which was received 
with great favour, and is still highly esteemed for the 
judgment and accuracy it displays. He also wrote a 
“Life of Sir Walter Raleigh.” Died in 1744. 

Theobald or CANTERBURY. See THIBAUD. 

The-o-bal/dus, written also Tibaldus and Tebal- 
dus, a French ecclesiastic, supposed to have flourished 
in the twelfth century. He was the author of a poem en- 
titled  Physiologus de Naturis duodecim Animalium,” 
being a description of the habits of twelve animals, with 
moral reflections drawn from each. 

Théocrene and Theocrenus. 

Théocrite. See THEOCRITUS. 

The-oc’ri-tus, [Gr. Oed«pitoc ; Fr. THEOCRITE, ta’0’- 
krét’,] one of the most celebrated pastoral poets of 
antiquity, was a native of Syracuse, and flourished about 
270 B.C. He resided for a time at Alexandria, where 
he enjoyed the favour and patronage of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. Among the extant works attributed to Theoc- 
ritus are thirty idyls and more than twenty epigrams. 
His bucolics are written in the Doric dialect, and are 
universally regarded as master-pieces of their kind. He 
is called the creator of bucolic poetry. His idyls, unlike 
most modern pastorals, are natural and free from affected 
sentimentality. The Eclogues of Virgil are imitations 
of the Bucolics of Theocritus, and are generally re- 
garded as inferior to the original works, which are 
essentially dramatic and mimetic and are truthful pic- 
tures of the real life of the common people. It appears 
from his sixteenth idyl that he returned to Syracuse 
and lived there in the reign of Hieron II., who be- 
came king in 270 B.c. He was intimate with the poet: 
Aratus. Few events of the life of Theocritus have been: 
preserved. 

See Farrictus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Graeca ;”? NAEKE, “‘ Dissertatio de- 
Theocrito,”’ 1828; E. Rouz, “ Dissertatio de Theocriti Idylliis,’’ 
1846; Surpas, ‘ Theocritus ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“Foreign Quarterly Review” for October, 1842; ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine” for August and October, 1833; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for 
December, 1836, article ‘‘ Epigrams of Theocritus.”’ 

The-oo/ri-tus oF €u1/0s, a Greek orator and Sophist, 
famous for his sarcastic wit, lived in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. He wrote an epigram against Aristotle. 
He was put to death by Antigonus Gonatas. 


See TAGLIACARNE, 
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Théodat. See THEODATUS. 

The-od’a-tus, [Fr. THtopat, td/o’da’,| King of the 
Goths in Italy, was a nephew of Theodoric. He began 
to reign about 534 A.D., was defeated by Belisarius, and 
was killed by his own soldiers in 536. 

The-od’e-bert [Fr. pron. ta/o’deh-bair’ ; Lat. THEo- 
DEBER’TUS] L, King of Austrasia, born about 504 A.D., 
was a grandson of Clovis. He is said to have been a 
good and able prince. Died in 547 A.D. 

Théodecte. See THEODECTES. 

The-o-dec’/tés, [Gr. Oeodéxry¢; Fr. THEODECTE, 
ta’o’dékt’,] an eminent Greek rhetorician and tragic 
poet, born at Phaselis, in Pamphylia, ‘lived about 350 
B.C., and was a pupil of Isocrates. He'is said to have 
been a friend of Aristotle, who expresses a high opinion 
of him in some of his writings. His works are lost, 
except small fragments. 

; See MArcxer, ‘‘ Commentatio de Theodectz Vita et Scriptis,” 
1535- 

The-od-e-lin/da, [ Fr. THEODELINDE, ta’o’deh-]and’ ; 
It. TEODELINDA, ta-o-da-lén’da,] a Bavarian princess, 
was married in 589 A.D. to Autharic, King of the Lom- 
bards, who died in 590. She afterwards exercised royal 
power. Died in 625 A.D. 

See Lrsrn1, ‘‘ Memorie di Teodelinda,”’ 1646. 


The-od’e-mir, the father of Theodoric the Great, 
was chief ruler of the Ostrogoths, Died in 475 A.D. 

Theodemir, a chief of the Visigoths, and a native 
of Spain. He served under Roderick against the Moors 
in 711. Died after 713 A.D. 

Theoderic or Theoderich. See THEODORIC. 

Theodericus. See THEODORIC. 

The-o-do’ra, Empress of the East, was in her youth 
an actress and courtesan of Constantinople. She retired 
from the stage, reformed her conduct, and gained the 
affection of Justinian, who married her in 525 A.D. In 
527 he proclaimed her as empress and his equal col- 
league in the empire. Died in 548 a.D. 

See Grpgon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’? J. P. 


Lupwic, ‘‘ Vita Justiniani et Theodore,’’ 1731. 


Theodora, Empress of the East, born about 810 
A.D., was married to the emperor Theophilus in 830. 
She became regent at his death, 842, and governed the 
empire with wisdom for fifteen years. Died in 867 a.p. 

Théodore. See THEODORUS, 

Theodore, (King of Corsica.) See NEUHOF. 

The’o-dore [Lat. THEoDo’RUs] I. succeeded John 
IV. as Pope of Rome in 641 A.D. In a council at Rome 
he excommunicated Paulus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who supported the heresy of the Monothelites. Died 
in 649 A.D. 

Theodore (Theodorus) ITI. was elected pope as suc- 
cessor to Romanus in 897 A.D., and died the same year. 

Theodore or Theodorus, a native of Tarsus, was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury in 669 A,.D., which 
office he filled with great zeal and fidelity. He founded 
numerous schools, and converted Saint Augustine’s 
monastery into a college, where Latin and Greek were 
taught with great purity. He was the author of a work 
entitled “‘The Penitential.”” Died in 690 A.D. 

See W. F. Hook, “‘Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. i. chap. iv. 

Theodore or Theodorus, late King of Abyssinia, 
was born about 1820. His original name was KASSAI. 
Having raised himself from a humble condition by his 
talents and success as a soldier, he began to reign about 
1855. He maltreated some subjects of Great Britain, 
the government of which sent an army to Abyssinia in 
1867. Theodore was defeated and killed in battle by 
the British under General Napier in April, 1868. 

The’o-dore An/ge-lus, [Lat. THEODO/RUS AN/GE- 
Lus; Fr. THEODORE L’ANGE, ta’o’dor’ 16Nzh,] became 
Greek Emperor of Thessalonica in 1222, He waged 
war against the Latins and the Bulgarians, who defeated 
him and took him prisoner in 1230. 

Théodore Ange. See THEODORE ANGELUS. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. See THEODORUS Mop- 
SUESTENUS. 

The-od/o-ret or The-od-o-re’tus, [Gr. Oeoddpyroc; 
Fr. THEOpORET, td/o’do’ra’,] an eminent Christian 
writer and ecclesiastic, born at Antioch about 390 A.D., 
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was a pupil of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Nestorius. About 422 he was appointea 
Bishop of Cyrus, in Syria. He was moderate and liberal, 
and equally eminent for piety and learning. He em- 
ployed his influence against the intolerant Cyril of 
Alexandria and Dioscurus, In 449 he was deposed by 
the Synod of Ephesus, over which Dioscurus presided. 
He condemned the doctrines of Nestorius at the Council 
of Chalcedon, in 451. He wrote, besides other works, a 
valuable ‘‘ History of the Church” from 325 to 429 A.D., 
and commentaries on the Old Testament and Epistles 
of Paul. Died in 457. 

See RicuTeEr, ‘‘Commentatio de Theodoreto,’’ 1822; ScHutLzE, 
‘**Dissertatio de Vita B. Theodoreti,’’ 1769; NEANDER, ‘‘ History 
of the Church ;” Cave, ‘‘ Historia Literaria.”” 

Theodoretus. See THEODORET. 

The-od’o-ric or The-od’e-ric [Lat. THEoporI’cus] 
I, King of the Visigoths, and a son of the famous 
Alaric, was elected king in 418 or 419 A.D. He defeated 
the Romans at Toulouse in 439, and, having conquered 
a large part of Gaul, concluded a treaty of peace with 
Avitus. Theodoric and the Roman general Aetius united 
their forces against Attila the Hun, who invaded Gaul 
in 450. The opposing armies met at Chalons, where 
Attila was defeated and Theodoric was killed, in 451 A.D. 
He left two sons, Thorismond and Theodoric, 


See JoRNANDES, ‘‘ De Rebus Geticis.’’ 


Theodoric II., King of the Visigoths, was a son of 
the preceding. He began to reign at Tolosa (Toulouse) 
in 452 A.D., and: became an ally of Avitus, Emperor of 
Rome. He invaded Spain, defeated the Suevi, and 
made extensive conquests in the peninsula. He was 
assassinated by his brother Euric in 466 A.D. 

The-od’o-ric or The-od/e-ric [Lat. THEoporI/cus 
or THEODERI/cUS ; Ger. THEODORICH, ta-o’do-rik, or 
THEODERICH, ta-o/der-ik, which was afterwards cor- 
rupted into Dierricn, dee/trik] THE, GREAT, King 
of the Ostrogoths, born in 455 A.D., was the son of 
King Theodemir. He was educated at Constantinople, 
whither he had been sent as a hostage at an early age. 
Soon after his accession to the throne (475) he was 
involved ina war with Zeno, Emperor of Constantinople, 
and subsequently turned his arms against Odoacer, 
who had usurped the chief power in Italy... The latter, 
after having been defeated in three battles, was be- 
sieged in Ravenna, which he surrendered at the end of 
three years. Being acknowledged King of, Italy by the 
emperor Anastasius, Theodoric assumed the name of 
Flavius, celebrated a triumph at Rome, and distinguished 
himself by the wisdom and liberality of his rule. He 
defeated the Gepidz, assisted the Visigoths against the 
French king Clovis, and possessed himself of Provence. 
He died in 526 a.p., his death being hastened, it is said, 
by remorse for having unjustly condemned to death 
Symmachus and Boéthius. Gibbon observes of Theodo- 
ric, ‘‘ His reputation may repose on the visible peace and 
prosperity of a reign of thirty-three years, the unanimous 


esteem of his own times, and the memory of his wisdom , 


and courage, his justice and humanity, which was deeply 
impressed on the minds of the Goths and the Italians.” 

See Gipron, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ chap. 
xxxix. ; EnNoptus, ‘‘ Panegyricus Theodorico dictus ;” J. CocuLaus, 
“© Vita Theodorici,”’ 1544; Hurver, ‘‘ Geschichte des Kénigs Theo- 
dorich,’”’ 1807; Du Rourg, ‘‘ Histoire de Théodoric le Grand,” 2 
vols., 1846; TirtEmont, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Theodoric, [It. TeoporIco, ta-o-do-ree’ko,] an Ital- 
jan surgeon and ecclesiastic, rose to be Bishop of Cervia. 
He enjoyed a high reputation for his skill in surgery, 
and wrote, in Latin, a treatise “On Surgery according to 
the System of Hugo de Lucca.” . Died in 1298. 

Theodorich. See THEODORIC. 

Theodoricus. See THEODORIC. 

The-o-do/rus (or The’o-dore) [Gr. Ozddwpoc ; Fr. 
THEODORE, td/o’dor’| oF CyRE/NE, a Greek philoso- 
pher, belonged to the Cyrenaic school. His doctrines, 
which resembled those of Epicurus, gave so much offence 
that he was banished from his native city of Cyrene. 
He resided at Athens about 312 B.c. Cicero and Seneca 
admired his answer to Lysimachus, who threatened to 
crucify him, He professed that he did not care whether 
he should rot on the ground or in the air. 


/ 
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Theodo’rus or HERACLE’A, a learned bishop and 
leader of the Arian party. He was Bishop of Heraclea 
on the Propontis, and was, one of the delegates who 
presented the Confession of Antioch to Constans in 
342 A.D. Died about 356 a.p. 

Theodo/rus (or The/odore) oF Sa/mos, an eminent 
Greek statuary and architect, who probably flourished 
about 600 8.c. He was one of the first artists that cast 
statues in bronze. The Theodorus who made a cele- 
brated ring for Polycrates is supposed to have been a 
nephew of the artist above noticed. 4 

Theodo’rus or Tar’sus, sometimes called D1opo- 
RUS, a prelate and theologian, is supposed to have been 
a native of Antioch. He was appointed Bishop of Tar- 
sus in 378 A.D. He was a zealous opponent of the Arian 
heresy, and wrote a number of theological works, which 
are not extant. 

The-o-do/rus An-ag-nos/téS, (or Lec’tor,) (zz. 
“Theodore the Reader,”) [Fr. THEODORE LECYTEUR, 
ta’o’dor’ 1ék’tur’,] a historian, supposed to have lived 
in the sixth century of our era. He was reader in the 
church of Constantinople, and wrote a “ History of the 
Church to the Time of Justinian I.” 

The-o-do/rus As/gi-das, a Cappadocian monk, who 
gained the favour of Justinian I., and was appointed 
Archbishop of Czesarea about 536 A.p. He favoured 
the Origenists. Died about 558 a.p. 

Theodorus Lascaris. See LAscaRis. 

The-o-do’rus Mop-sues-te/nus or Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, [Fr. ‘'HEODORE DE MOPSuUESTE, ta’o’dor’ 
deh mop’sii’ést’,] Bishop of Mopsuestia, born at An- 
tioch about 350 A.D., was a pupil of Libanius and a 
friend of Chrysostom. His controversial and theological 
writings were highly esteemed by his contemporaries, 
but very few of them are extant. Died in 429 A.D. 

See NEANDER, “ History of the Christian Church ;’? Frirzscue, 


“De Theodori Mopsuesteni Vita,” 1837; SrEFFERT, ‘‘ Theodorus 
Mopsvestenus,”’ 1827. 


The-o-do’rus Pris-ci-a/nus, a physician and medical 
writer of the fourth century, is supposed to have lived 
at Constantinople. 

The-o-do/rus Prod’ro-mus, [Fr. THEODORE PRo- 
DROME, ta’o’dor’ pRo’drom’,| a learned monk and By- 
zantine writer of the twelfth century, was also called 
HILARION. 

The-o-do/rus Stu-di’ta, [Fr. THfoporeE SrupirE, 
ta’o’dor’ stii“dét’,]| a Greek monk and writer, born at 
Constantinople in 759 A.D., was an adversary of the 
Iconoclasts. He incited the people to sedition and 
violent resistance to the decrees against the worship of 
images. Died in 826 A.D. 

Théodose. See THEODOSIUS. 

Theodosius, an able Roman general under the reign 
of Valentinian I., served with distinction against the 
barbarians of Britain and Germany, and subsequently 
quelled an insurrection in Africa in 373 A.D. He was 
beheaded at Carthage, 376 A.D. The cause of his execu- 
tion is not known. His son became Emperor of Rome. 

Theodosius (the-o-do’she-us) [Fr. THEODOSE, ta’o’- 
doz’; It. Troposto, ta-o-do’se-o| I, Flavius, a Ro- 
man emperor, surnamed THE GREAT, was the son of 
the preceding, and was born in Spain in 346 a.p. He 
accompanied his father in his various campaigns, and 
acquired at an early age great proficiency in the art of 
war. In 379 A.D. the emperor Gratian conferred upon 
him the title of Augustus, with the command over the 
Eastern provinces. Having been received into the 
Christian Church, he distinguished himself by his zeal 
against the Arians, and in 380 appointed Gregory Nazi- 
anzen Archbishop of Constantinople. He carried on a 
successful war with the Goths, whom he induced to 
become the allies of the Romans. After the death of 
Gratian, Maximus, who had usurped his empire and 
invaded Italy, was defeated by Theodosius, with the 
assistance of the Huns and Goths, in 388. Theodosius 
reigned at Constantinople, and Valentinian II. was em- 
peror at Rome until his death, in 392. After this event 
Theodosius became sole emperor of the Roman world. 
Before his death he divided his dominions between his 
two sons Arcadius and Honorius, to the former of 
whom he gave the Eastern empire, and to the latter the 


Western. Died in 395 a.p. Although he was guilty of 
several acts of cruelty, his character is generally eulo- 
gized by historians. 

See Gisson, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall;’? TrtLEmonr, 
““Histoire des Empereurs ;”? FL#cHIER, “‘ Histoire de Théodose Je 
Grand,” 1679; Socrates, ‘‘ Historia ecclesiastica;’ .Lz Brau, 
‘© Histoire du Bas-Empire ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Theodosius II, called THE YOUNGER, born in 4or 
A.D., was the grandson of the preceding, and the son of 
Arcadius. Being but seven years of age at the death of 
his father, the government was conducted by his sister 
Pulcheria. Among the most important events of his 
reign was the collection of the code of laws known as 
the “Codex Theodosianus.” Died in 450 A.D. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire ;’? Gervacn, ‘6 De Theodosio Juniore,”’ 1751. 


Theodosius III., surnamed ADRAMYTTE/NUS, st:>- 
ceeded Anastasius II. as Emperor of Constantinople in 
715 A.D. After a reign of about a year, he withdrew tu 
a monastery, and was succeeded by Leo III. 

Theodosius oF TRIPOLI, a Greek geometer, born in 
Bithynia, lived probably between too B.C. and 100 A.D. 
He wrote a wotk entitled “Spherics,” (2dacpixd,) which 
is extant. 

Theodotion, the-o-do/she-on, [Gr. Oeddoriwy,| an 
early Christian writer under the Roman emperor Com- 
modus, made a Greek translation of the Old Testament. 
He belonged to the sect of Ebionites. 

The-od/o-tus, [Gr. Osddoro¢ ; Fr. THEODOTE, ta/o’- 
dot’,| an able Greek general, commanded in Ceele-Syria 
for Ptolemy Philopator in 222 B.c. About three years 
later he entered the service of Antiochus the Great. 

Theodotus oF SAmos, a rhetorician, was preceptor 
to Ptolemy XII. of Egypt. He was responsible for the 
murder of Pompey the Great, for which he was put to 
death, by order of Brutus, in 43 B.C. 

Théodulfe, ta/o’diilf’, [Lat. THeoDuL/Fus,] a learned 
ecclesiastic, born in Spain, was the author of several 
works. He became Bishop of Orléans about 788. Died 
about 820 A.D. 

The-og/nis, [@éoyvc,] a Greek poet and philosopher, 
supposed to have lived about 540-500 B.C., was a native 
of Megara. His works were principally elegies and 
didactic poems, of which fragments only are extant. He 
was a noble or aristocrat, and was driven into exile by 
the democratic party. 

See Frere, ‘‘Theognis Restitutus: The Personal History of 


the Poet Theognis,” etc., 1842; K. O. MU iter, “ History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


The’on, [@éwv,] a celebrated Greek painter, born in 
Samos, lived under the reign of Alexander the Great. 
His works are highly commended by Pliny. 

Theon, (A®Ltus,) a rhetorician of Alexandria, sup- 
posed to have lived about 315 A.D. His principal extant 
work is entitled “ Progymnasmata,” or rules on rhetoric. 

Theon oF ALEXANDRIA, called THE YOUNGER, a 
Platonic philosopher and mathematician, lived about 
350-400 A.D. He wrote commentaries on the Almagest 
of Ptolemy, and edited the works of Euclid. He was the 
father of the celebrated Hypatia. 

Theon or SMYRNA, sometimes called THE ELDER, a 
Neo-Platonic philosopher, flourished about ‘125 A.D. He 
was the author of a treatise on astronomy, mathematics, 
music, etc., the principal part of which is extant. He is 
called a Pythagorean. 

The-oph’a-ne, [Gr. Ocopavy ; Fr. THEOPHANE, ta’o’- 
fan’, | a beautiful woman, who, according to the fable, was 
beloved by Neptune, was changed by him into a sheep, 
and was the mother of the golden-fleeced ram of Colchis. 

Théophane. See THEOPHANES. 

The-oph’a-nés, | Gr. OQcodaryc; Fr. THEOPHANE, 
ta’o’fan’,]| a Greek historian, born at Mitylene, was 
patronized by Pompey the Great, whom he accompanied 
in his military expeditions. His principal work was a 
history of the achievements of Pompey, of which only 
fragments are extant. , : 

Theophanes, (GEORGE or ISAURUS,) a Greek histo- 
rian, born in 758 A.p., was a native of Constantinople. 
He wrote a chronicle of the period from 277 to 811 A.D. 
Died in 818. 

Theophanes, (PROKOPOVITCH.) See PROKOPOVITCH. 
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Théophile, the French of THEOPHILUS, which see. 

Théophile de Viaud, td’o’fél’ deh ve’d’, a French 
satiric poet, born in 1590. He wrote elegies, tragedies, 
etc., was accused of atheism and condemned to death 
in 1623, but escaped. The sentence was afterwards 
annulled, Died in 1626. 

The-oph’i-lus, [Gr. Qcé@iAoc; Fr. THEOPHILE, ta’o’- 
fel’; It. TEOFILO, ta-of’e-lo,] an Athenian comic poet 
of unknown period. His works are lost. 

Theophilus, Emperor of Constantinople, was a son 
of Michael II., whom he succeeded in 829 A.D. He 
waged a long war against the Saracens with ill success. 
He was a zealous Iconoclast. Died in 842 A.D. 

See Gisgon, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Theophilus, a theologian, and Bishop of Antioch, 
wrote an “Apology for the Christian Faith,” which 


is, extant and is a work of considerable merit. Died 
about 182 A.D. 
See GRABENER, ‘‘ De Theophilo Episcopo Antiocheno,”’ 1744. 


Theophilus, a turbulent ecclesiastic, who became 
Bishop of Alexandria in 385 A.D. He condemned the 
writings of Origen and persecuted the Origenists. He 
was the chief agent in the banishment of Chrysostom, 
(403.) Died in 412 A.D. ‘ 

Theophilus, a distinguished jurist of the sixth cen- 
tury, was employed by the emperor Justinian to assist 
in compiling the Digest and the Institutes. 

The-oph’/i-lus Prot-o-spa-tha’ri-us, [Fr. THio- 
PHILE PROTOSPATHAIRE, t4/o’fél’ pRo’to’spa’tar’,| a 
Greek medical writer, the place and date of whose birth 
are unknown. ‘The most important of his extant works 
is an anatomical treatise, which has been translated into 
Latin under the title of ‘‘ De Corporis Humani Fabrica,” 
(“On the Structure of the Human Body.”) 

Théophraste. See THEOPHRASTUS. 

The-o-phras/tus,[Gr. Oéo¢paoroc; Fr. THEOPHRASTE, 
td/o’frast’; It. TEOFRASTO, ta-o-frds’to,] an eminent 
Greek philosopher, born at Eresus, in Lesbos, about 
374 B.c. His original name was Tyr’vAMus. He studied 
at Athens, where he first attached himself to Plato, and 
afterwards became a favourite pupil of Aristotle. In 
accordance with the last will of that master, Theophras- 
tus succeeded him as president of the Lyceum in 322 
B.c. He acquired a high reputation by his eloquence, 
and attracted from all parts of Greece a multitude of 
disciples, among whom was Menander the poet. With 
a design to explain the system of Aristotle and sup- 
plement his works, he wrote numerous treatises on 
philosophy and natural history, the most of which are 
not extant. Several of his works have come down. to 
us, (though perhaps in an imperfect state,) viz. : ‘ Moral 
Characters,” (76cxol yapaxtnpec,) which was translated 
into French and imitated by La Bruyere, a ‘‘ History of 
Plants,” (in ten books,) and a work “On the Causes of 
Plants,” (zept gvtév aizttov.) Died about 286 B.c. His 
“ Moral Characters” are admired for subtlety of thought, 
Attic wit, (se/,) and elegance of style. 

See Max Scumipt, ‘‘De Theophrasto Rhetore,” 1839: SPE- 
RANZA, ‘‘ Teofrasto primo Botanico,” 1841; HALLER, “ Bibliotheca 
Botanica ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

The-oph’¥-lact, [Gr. QeopvAdkroc ; Lat, THEOPHY- 
LAC/tuS 3. Fr. THEOPHYLACYTE, td’o’felakt’,| a Greek 
ecclesiastic, became Archbishop of Achris, in Bulgaria, 
about 1070. He was the author of a treatise “On the 
Education of Princes,” also commentaries on the twelve 
minor prophets, and numerous epistles. Died after 1112. 

Theophylactus. See [HEOPHYLACT. 

The-o-phy-lac’tus Sim-o-cat’ta, [Gr. QzodvAdKroc 
6 Xuyuoxattys or Lyoxartoc,] a Greek historian, born in 
Locris. He wrote a ‘‘ History of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Maurice from 582 to 602 A.D.,” also numerous 
letters. Died about 630 A.D. 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Greecis.” 

Théopompe. See THEOPOMPUS, 

The-o-pom/pus, [Gr. 9<drouro¢; Fr. THEOPOMPE, 
ta’o’pomp’,| a king of Sparta, who reigned about 750 
B.c, The power of the Ephori was established or in- 
creased in his reign. 

Theopompus, an Athenian comic poet of the old 
and of the middle comedy, flourished probably about 
400 B.C. He was a contemporary of Aristophanes. 
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Theopompus, an eminent Greek historian and orator, 
born in Chios (Scio) about 378 B.c., was a brother of 
Caucalus the rhetorician, and was a pupil of Isocrates. 
He was one of the aristocrats who were banished by the 
popular party, when he was a young man. _ In his exile 
he composed a number of orations and eulogiums, which 
were received with applause in many cities of Greece. 
In 352 B.c. he contended with success against Isocrates 
and others for a prize offered by Artemisia for an oration 
in honour of Mausolus. He was restored to his native 
state at the age of forty-five, (333 B:c.) His principal 
works were a “ History of Greece from 411 to 394 B.C.,” 
(EAAnvixal loropiat, in twelve books,) which is lost except 
a few fragments, and a “ History of Philip of Macedon,” 
(Sidurrend, in fifty-eight books,) of which many fragments 
are extant. The ancient critics say that he was apt to 
err by the extravagance of his censure and his praise ; 
but they commend his accuracy. He died after 305 B.c. 

See Ascusacu, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Theopompo,” 1823; J. E. PriuGk, 
“De Theopompi Vita et Scriptis,’’? 1827; G.. F. Kocu, “ Dissertatio 


de Theopompo,” 1790; PLuTARCH, “* Vitze decem Oratorum ;’’? A'rHE- 
NUS, passin. 


Theorell, tii’o-rél, (JOHAN PErER,) a Swedish journal- 
ist, born at Halljunga in 1791. He edited a democratic 
journal, called “ Aftonposten,” and published several 
historical essays. 

Theorell, (SvEN LorENs,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Halljunga in 1784. He published a work 
“On the Influence of Manufactures on the Wages of 
Labourers,” (1845.) 

Theotocopuli, ta-o-to-ko-poo/lee, (DomINICco,) an 
eminent painter and sculptor, surnamed EL GRECO, was a 
pupil of Titian. He resided at Toledo, in Spain, where 
he produced a number of his finest pictares. Among 
these may be named ‘“‘ The Parting of Christ’s Raiment 
before the Crucifixion,” an altar-piece in the cathedral of 
Toledo, and ‘‘The Entombment of Count Orgaz,” in the 
church of Santo Tomé. His monuments and sculptures 
are highly esteemed. He also designed the church of the 
Augustines at Madrid, and other architectural works. 
Died in 1625. 

Theotocopuli, (GkEoRGE MANUEL,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, attained a high reputation as a sculptor and 
architect, and built a considerable part of the cathedral 
of Toledo. Died in 1631. 

Théraméne. See THERAMENES. 

The-ram/e-né8, [Gr. Oxpapyévyc; Fr. THERAMENE, td’- 
r@’man’,] an Athenian politician, and one of the famous 
Thirty Tyrants. As a leader of the oligarchic party, he 
took an active part in the revolution of 411 B.c., and was 
one of the principal members of the new government 
then formed. He served as a subordinate officer at 
the battle of Arginuse, (406.) Although the Athenians 
gained the victory there, the six commanding generals 
were put to death, because many of their men were 
drowned and they were unable even to recover their 
bodies for burial. Theramenes was one of the principal 
accusers, and he appears to have been chiefly respon- 
sible for that great injustice. He negotiated the treaty 
which opened Athens to the Spartan general Lysander 
in 405 B.c., and was one of the Thirty Tyrants who 
subverted the old constitution and usurped power in 404. 
Having, it is said, from motives of policy rather than 
humanity, remonstrated against the excessive cruelty of 
his colleagues, he was proscribed by Critias and con- 
demned to death. When he drank the cicuta, he 
exclaimed, ‘This to the health of the lovely Critias !” 
He died in 404 B.c. 

The character of Theramenes was throughout that of 
an intriguing, unscrupulous politician; but the equa- 
nimity, or rather indifference, which he displayed at his 
death, commanded the admiration of Xenophon and 
Cicero. It might truly be said of him, in the words of 
the great dramatist, 


” 


“Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed [owned] 


As ’twas a careless trifle.” 
Macbeth, Act I. Scene IV. 
See Grote, ‘History of Greece ;’’ Suipas, ‘‘ Theramenes ;” 
ScHNEITHER, “Dissertatio de Theramene,’’ 1821; Smitu, “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” etc. ; THIRLWALL, ‘* His- 
tory of Greece.”’ 
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Thérasse, tras’, (Vicror,) a French sculptor, born 
in Paris about 1808. j 

Theremin, ta’reh-meen’, (LupWiG FRIEDRICH 
FRANZ,) a German Protestant theologian, born in 1783, 
became in 1815 court preacher at Berlin. He published 
several religious and miscellaneous works, and made 
translations from Cervantes and Byron. Died in 1846. 

Theresa, te*ree/sa or td-ra’s4, [Fr. THirEsr, ta/raz’; 
It. and Sp. Teresa, ta-ra’s4,] commonly called SAINT 
THERESA, a Spanish nun, celebrated for her talents and 
piety, was born at Avila in 1515. She entered the order 
of Carmelites at an early age, and about 1562 founded, 
in her native town, a reformed society of Barefooted 
Carmelites. She died in 1582, leaving a number of 
religious works, which are highly esteemed and have 
been translated into the principal languages of Europe. 
Among these we may name “ Thoughts on the Love of 
God,” ‘The Road to Perfection,” “* The Castle of the 
Soul,” “ Life of Saint Theresa, written by Herself,” and 
“ Letters of Saint Theresa.” She was canonized by Pope 
Gregory XV. in 1621. 

See Ripera, ‘‘ Vida de la Madre Teresa,’”’ 1601; CoLLomBET, 
“Vie de Sainte-Thérése,” 1836; TickNnor, ‘‘ History of Spanish 
Literature ;”? ALBAN Butter, ‘‘ Leben der heiligen ‘Vheresia,” 1825 ; 
** Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 


Thermes, de, deh térm, (PAuL de la Barthe—deh 
14 bart,) SEIGNEUR, a French general, born at Couse- 
rans in 1482. He became a marshal of France in 1557. 
Died in 1562. 

Théroigne de Mericourt, ta/rwafi/ deh meh-re’- 
koor’, (or Marcourt, mar’koor’,) (ANNE JOSEPHE,) a 
Frenchwoman, noted for her courage and beauty, was 
born in Luxemburg in 1762. She became a Girondist, 
and harangued the people of Paris during the Revolution. 
About 1793 she was maltreated by some viragos of the 
Jacobin party, and lost her reason. Died in 1817. 

See Tu. Fuss, ‘“‘ Théroigne de Mericourt dite la belle Liégoise,”’ 
1854; ‘* Nouveile Biographie Générale.” 

The’ron, [O7pwv,] a Greek, who became Tyrant of 
Agrigentum, in Sicily, about 488 B.c. As an ally of 
Gelon of Syracuse, he fought against the Carthaginians 
in 480. His reign was prosperous. He obtained at 
the Olympic games victories which were celebrated by 
Pindar. Died in 472 B.c. 

Ther-san/der, [Gr. Oégpcavdpoc ; Fr. THERSANDRE, 
tér’séndr’,| a mythical king of Thebes, and a son of 
Polynices. He joined the expedition against Troy, and 
is said to have been killed by Telephus. He was one 
of the EPIGONt, (which see.) According to Virgil, Ther- 
sander was one of the Greeks who were concealed in the 
wooden horse. 

See ‘‘ Hneid,”’ book ii. 261. 

Thersite. See THERSITES. 

Ther-si’té8, [Gr. Ozpoirnc ; Fr. THERSITE, tér’sét’,] 
a Greek, noted for his personal ugliness, impudence, and 
ill nature, was publicly chastised by Ulysses for having 
slandered Agamemnon. According to tradition, he was 
slain by Achilles. 

See ‘‘ Iliad,’ book it, 

Théry, ta’re’, (AUGUSTIN FRANGOIS,) a French /i¢téra- 
éeuy, born in Paris in 1796. He was professor of rhetoric 
in the College of Versailles, and afterwards proviseur. 
He wrote, besides other works, ‘“‘La Renaissance,” a 
poem, (1822,) and a “ History of Literary Opinions,” (2 
vols., 1844.) 

Thésée. See THESEUS. 

The’setis or zhee’se-us, [Gr. Onoeic ; Fr. THESE, ta’- 
za’; It. TESEO, ta-Sa’o,]| the great national hero of Attica, 
regarded by some critics as a mythical personage. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was a son of AXgeus, King of 
Athens, and a cousin of Hercules, whose exploits he 
emulated by the destruction of monsters and robbers. 
The Athenians were bound to pay tribute to Minos of 
Crete, in the form of seven young men and seven maidens, 
who were destined to be devoured by the Minotaur in the 
Labyrinth, Theseus volunteered to go as one of these 
victims. He gained the affection of Ariadne, a daughter 
of Minos, killed the Minotaur, and readily found his way 
out of the Labyrinth by means of a clue (ball of thread) 
which Ariadne gave him, one end of which he made fast 
at the entrance and let it trail after him. He afterwards 


became King of Athens, defeated the Amazons, who in- 
vaded Attica, took part in the Argonautic expedition, 
and abducted the famous Helen from Sparta while she 
was a girl. He married Antiope, the Queen of the 
Amazons, who bore him a son named Hippolytus, and 
after her death he married Phedra,a daughter of Minos. 
He was regarded by the Athenians as the author of an 
important political reform in Attica, which before his 
time was divided into many petty states or dem, claim- 
ing to be independent. These he reduced to a state of 
unity and subjection to a central authority. He was an 
intimate friend of Pirithous, whom he aided, the legend 
says, in an audacious attempt to abduct Proserpine from 
the palace of Pluto. They failed, and Theseus was con-’ 
fined in Tartarus, but was finally released by Hercules. 
Tradition adds that he was treacherously killed by 
Lycomedes, King of Scyros. 

See Virait, “‘ neid,” book vi. 393 and 618; Prurarcn, “L & 
of Theseus.” 

Thesiger. See CHELMSFORD. 

Thés’pis, [Oéo7c,] a Greek dramatist, born at Icaria, 
in Attica, flourished about 540 B.c. He is called the 
inventor of tragedy. His works have perished, the titles 
only of four dramas being preserved. 

See J. C. Cramer, ‘‘Commentatio de Thespide,’”’ 1754; K. O. 
Mu ter, “ Literature of Ancient Greece.” 

Thés’pi-us, [Gr. Oéoz0¢,] a son of Erechtheus, and 
a king of Thespiz. The poets feigned that he had 
fifty daughters, who were the wives or concubines. of 
Hercules, to whom Thespius gave them as a reward 
for killing a lion. 

Thés/sa-lus, [Gr. OgooaAoc ; Fr. THESSALE, ta’s4l’,] 
a son of Jason and Medea, was supposed tobe the 
ancestor of the Thessalian people. 

Thessalus, a son of the celebrated physician Hip- 
pocrates, lived about 360 B.c. He belonged to the sect 
of the Dogmatici. 

Thessalus, a physician who lived under the reign of 
Nero, was a native of Lydia, and one of the founders of 
the Methodici. 

Thés’ti-us, [Gr. @éo7v0¢,] a fabulous king of /Etolia, 
said to have been a son of Mars or of Agenor, and 
the father of Althzea, Leda, Iphiclus, Plexippus,.and 
Eurypylus. 

The’tis, [Gr. Oéruc ; Fr. THETIS, ta’téss’,] a beautiful 
sea-nymph, and one of the Nereids, was said to be a 
granddaughter of Neptune, and a daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. The poets feigned that she was courted by Ju- 
piter and Apollo, who desisted from the pursuit because 
Themis predicted that her son should be greater than 
his father ; that she was married to Peleus, and became 
the mother of Achilles; and that their wedding was at- 
tended by all the gods except Eris, (or Discord,) who 
threw among the guests the golden apple, on which was 
written, “For the most beautiful,” and which Paris 
awarded to Venusas the prize of beauty. (See ACHILLES.) 

Theu’dis, King of the Visigoths in Spain, succeeded 
Amalaric in 531 or 532 A.D. He waged a successful war 
against the Franks, who invaded Spain in 542. He was 
an uncle of Totila. Died in 548 A.D. 

Theux de Meylandt, de, deh tuh deh mi/]4nt, (or 
ma’‘l6nt’,) (BARTHELEMY THEODORE,) ComTE, a Belgian 
minister of state, born at the chateau de Schabroek in 
1794. He became one of the leaders of the Catholic 
party. He was minister of the interior in 1831-32, 
minister of foreign affairs between 1835 and 1840, and 
minister of the interior from 1846 to 1848. 

Thevenard, tev’nar’, (ANYOINE JEAN Marig,) 
Comre, a French naval officer, born at Saint-Malo in 
1733. He became a vice-admiral in 1792. Died in 1815. 

Théveneau, tav’nd’, (CHARLES SIMON,) a French poet 
and mathematician, born in Paris in 1759; died in 1821. 

Thévenin, tav’nan’, (CHARLES,) a French painter of 
history and portraits, born in Paris in 1764, became a 
member of the Institute in 1825. His master-piece 1s 
the “ Passage of Mont Saint Bernard.” Died in 1838. 

Thévenin, (CLAUDE Noé£1L,) a French’ historical 
painter, born in Isére in 1800; died in 1849. 

Thévenot. See CouLON DE THEVENOT. 

Thévenot, tav’no’, (MELCHISEDECH,) a French com- 
piler and Oriental scholar, born in Paris about 1620. 
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He was sent in 1652 on an important mission to Rome, 
and in 1684 appointed librarian of the Royal Library. 
He was one of the founders of the Academy of Sciences. 
His principal work is a compilation of travels and 
voyages, entitled an ‘‘ Account of Many Curious Voyages 
hitherto unpublished,” etc., (2 vols. fol., 1672.) He was 
distinguished for his scientific attainments, as well as his 
profound knowledge of the Oriental tongues, and was 
the inventor of an air-level. He also collected many 
valuable books and manuscripts for the Royal Library, 
of which he published a catalogue, entitled “ Bibliotheca 
Thevenotiana:” Died in 1692. 

Thévenot, de, deh tdv’no’, (JEAN,) a traveller, a 
nephew of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1633. 
He studied at the College of Navarre, and, having pre- 
viously visited England, Germany, and Italy, set out in 
1655 for the.East. He spent seven years in Egypt and 
different parts of Asia, and in 1664 started on a second 
journey, during which he visited Persia and India. He 
died of a fever in 1667, while on his way to Tabreez, 
(Tabriz.) His principal works, which have a high repu- 
tation, are ‘Travels in the Levant,” (1664,) to which 
were added a description of Persia, and ‘An Account of 
Hindostan, the Modern Mongols, and other Peoples and 
Countries of India,” (‘‘ Voyage contenant la Relation de 
lHindoustan, des nouveaux Mogols,” etc., 1684.) He 
was well versed in the Arabic and Persian languages. 

See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 


Thevet, teh-va’, (ANDRE,) a French traveller, born 
at Angouléme in 1502. He visited the Levant, and 
published a “ Universal Cosmography,” (1571,) and other 
works. Died in 1590. 

Thew, thi, (ROBERT,) an English artist, born in York- 
shire in 1758, was appointed engraver to the Prince of 
Wales. His principal works are nineteen plates in Boy- 
dell’s “‘Shakspeare Gallery.’ Died in 1802. 

Thialfi. See THor. 

Thiard or Tyard, de, deh te’&r’, (PoNTUS,) a French 
poet, born in 1521. He was patronized by Henry IIL., 
who appointed him Bishop of Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1578. 
Died in 1605. 


See Martin, ‘‘ Notice sur Pontus de Thiard,’’ 1786. 


Thiard de Bissy, de, deh te’fr’ deh be’se’, (Au- 
XONNE THEODOSE MariE,) CoMTE, a French general, 
born in Paris in 1772. He was a Liberal member of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1820 to 1848. Died in 1852. 

Thiassi or Thjassi, te-4s’se, [said to signify “im- 
petuous,” “ violent,’’] a famous giant, the father of Skadi, 
mentioned in the Eddaic legends. It is related that, 
having taken the form of an eagle, Thiassi succeeded in 
catching the subtle Loki, and refused to release him 
unless he would swear to bring Iduna, with her apples 
of immortality, from the habitation of the Aisir. There- 
upon Loki told Iduna that he had found some beautiful 
apples in a wood just without the walls of Asgard, 
urging her to take her own out with her for the pur- 
pose of comparing them. Iduna fell into the snare. 
No sooner had she left the fortress of the gods than 
Thiassi came, with his eagle’s plumage, caught her up, 
and carried her to Thrymheim, his abode among the 
mountains. But the gods fared ill in her absence ; they 
grew rapidly old and gray. At length, Loki, terrified 
by their menaces, was prevailed on to attempt her 
restoration. Having himself assumed the form of a 
falcon, he flew to Thrymheim in the giant’s absence, 
transformed Iduna into a nut, and carried her in his 
talons to Asgard. But Thiassi pursued and had nearly 
overtaken Loki, when the Aésir came out to his assist- 
ance, and Thiassi was caught and slain. It is said that 
the gods, in order to appease Skadi for the death of her 
father, cast his eyes up to heaven, where they became 
two stars. 

See THorps, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. pp. 43-45. 


Thibaud. See THIBAUT. 

Thibaud, te’bd’, or The’o-bald, an ecclesiastic, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury (England) in 1139, 
He quarrelled with King Stephen. Died in 1161. 

Thibaud (te’bd’) or Thibaut IT, called tHE Great, 
Count of Champagne and Blois, was born about 1090. 
His mother was Alice, a daughter of William the 
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Conqueror, He was a brother of Stephen, King ot 
England. Died in 1152. 

Thibaud or Thibaut, sometimes called The’o-bald, 
[Lat. THEOoBAL’bus,] Count of Champagne and King 
of Navarre, was born in 1201. He was a son of Thi- 
baut, Count of Champagne, and was the most powerful 
feudatory of the French king. On the death of his 
uncle, Sancho, King of Navarre, in 1234, he succeeded 
to the throne of that country. In 1239 he conducted an 
army of crusaders to the Holy Land; but he proved 
himself an incompetent general, and was defeated with 
great loss at Ascalon or Gaza. Died in 1253. He was 
celebrated as a troubadour, and left many songs, which 
are extant. 

See DELBARRE, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de Thibaut, Comte de Cham- 
pagne,”’? 1850; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’? LoNGFrELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Thibaudeau, te’bd’dd’, (ADOLPHE NARCISSE,) a 
French journalist and liberal politician, born at Poitiers 
in 1795; died in 1856. 

Thibaudeau, (ANTOINE CLAIRE,) Count, a French 
revolutionist and historical writer, the father of the 
preceding, was born at Poitiers in 1765. He was elected 
to the National Convention in 1792, and voted for the 
death of the king without the appeal to the people. In 
1796 he became president of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, and a count of the empire in 1808. He was 
appointed a senator by Louis Napoleon in 1852. He 
was the author of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Convention and the 
Directory,” (1824,) ‘General History of Napoleon,” 
(1827,) “ Memoirs of the Consulate and the Empire,” 
(1835,) and other works. Died in 1854. 

See Tissrron, “‘ Le Sénat de l’Empire Frangais;’’ ‘* Nouvells 
Biographie Générale,”’ 

Thibaut, te’bo’, (ANTON FRIEDRICH JUSTUS,) an 
eminent German jurist, born at Hameln, in Hanover, in 
1774. He studied at Gottingen, Konigsberg, and Kiel, 
became professor of law at Jena in 1802, and obtained 
in 1805 the same chair at Heidelberg, where he taught 
with’ distinguished success during the remainder of his 
life. His legal works are very numerous, and are 
ranked among the most valuable that have appeared. 
Among these may be named his “ Juristic Encyclopedia 
and Methodology,” (1797,) “Theory of the Logical 
Interprétation of Roman Law,” ‘On Possession and 
Prescription,” (1802,) ‘System des Pandektenrechts,” 
(1803,) and “On the Necessity of a Common Code of 
Laws for Germany,” (1814.) Died in 1840. 

Thibaut, (JEAN THOMAS,) a French architect, born 
in Haute-Marne in 1757; died in 1826. 

Thibouville, de, deh te’boo’vél’, (HENRI LAMBERT 
D’HERBIGNY,) MArQuIs, a French /¢térateur, born in 
Paris in 1710, was an intimate friend of Voltaire. He 
wrote dramas, novels, etc. Died in 1784. 

Thick’/nesse, (Mrs. ANNE,) an English lady, dis- 
tinguished for her talents and beauty, was born in 1737. 
She was the wife of Philip Thicknesse, noticed below. 
She wrote ‘ Biographical Sketches of Literary Females 
of the French Nation,” ‘The School of Fashion,” a 
novel, and other works. Died in 1824. 

Thicknesse, (PHILIP,) an English traveller, born 
about 1720. Among his works are “Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of Philip Thicknesse,” (3 vols., 1788-91.) 
Died in 1792. 

See the ‘“‘ Monthly Review”’ for September, 1777. 


Thiébault or Thiébaut, te’d’bo’, (DIEUDONNE#,) a 
French /térateur, born near Remiremont in 1733. He 
became professor of grammar in Berlin in 1765, and was 
intimate with Frederick the Great. He published, be- 
sides several works on grammar, ‘‘ Souvenirs of Twenty 
Years’ Residence in Berlin,” etc., (5 vols., 1804.) Died 
in 1807. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,”” 


Thiébault, (PAuL CHARLES FRANGoOIS,) a French 
general, born in Berlin in 1769, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He commanded a brigade at Austerlitz, and 
became a general of division in 1808, He wrote several 
military works. Died in 1846. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Thiébaut, See THEOBALD. 
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Thiébaut de Berneaud, te’d’bd’ deh. bér’nd’, 
(ARSENE,) a French writer on rural economy and biog- 
raphy, born at Sedan in 1777, was a republican. He 
contributed to the ‘ Biographie Universelle.” Died in 
Paris in 1850. 

Thiele, tee’leh, (Just Marrutas,) a Danish writer, 
born at Copenhagen in 1795. He published, besides 
other works, a “‘ History of Thorwaldsen’s Youth,” and 
“Thorwaldsen and his Works,” (4 vols., 1831-50.) 

Thielen, van, van tee/len, (JAN PHILIP,) a Flemish 
flower-painter, born at Mechlin in 1618. His works are 
esteemed master-pieces of the kind. Died in 1667. 

Thielmann, von, fon teel’/man, (JOHANN ADOLF,) 
FREIHERR, a German general, born at Dresden in 1765. 
He served in the campaigns of 1806 and 1809, was made 
lieutenant-general in 1r8ro, and fought for Napoleon in 
Russia in 1812. He afterwards entered the Prussian 
service, and obtained command of a corps or division 
of the army of Bliicher. On June 18 he held in check 
the corps of Grouchy at Wavre, and by his obstinate 
resistance contributed to the victory of the allies at 
Waterloo. Died in 1824. 

See Operre!T, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Biographie des Generals von Thiel- 
mann,”’ 1829; Hotzenporrfr, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Biographie des Gene- 
rals von Thielmann,’’ 1830. 

Thieme, tee’meh, (KARL AuGustT,) a German philol- 
ogist, was professor at Leipsic. He published an edition 
of Xenophon, (4 vols., 1763-66.) Died in 1795. 

Thiemo, tee’mo, )[Fr. THIEMON, te’a’mdn’,] some- 
times called DrerHMAR, a German prelate, distinguished 
as a sculptor and painter, was born in Bavaria about 
1045. He became Archbishop of Salzburg about 1088. 
Died in Palestine about 1100. 

Thienemann, tee/neh-m4n’, (FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
Lupwic,) a German ornithologist, born near Freiburg 
in 1793. Having graduated at Leipsic, he visited North- 
ern Europe and Iceland, of which he published an 
account after his return. His chief work is a ‘‘ History 
of the Reproduction of Divers Species of Birds,” with 
one hundred coloured plates, (1845-53.) Died in 1858. 

Thierri. See THIERRY. 

Thierry or Thierri, te-ér’re, [Fr. pron. te’A’re’,] or 
Theodoric II, King of Austrasia, born about 486 A.D., 
was the eldest son of Clovis. He began to reign in 
511. Died in 534. 

Thierry or Thierri II, King of Austrasia and Bur- 
gundy, born in 587 A.D., was a son of Childebert IL., 
whom he succeeded in 596. Died in 613 A.D. 

Thierry or Thierri I. or IIL, King of Neustria and 
Burgundy, (or France,) a son of Clovis II., was born 
about 654 A.D. He received the title of king, but the 
royal power was exercised by Pepin, mayor of the palace. 
Died in 691 A.D. 

Thierry or Thierri II. or IV,, born in 713 A.D., was 
a son of Dagobert IIL, King of the Franks. He was 
one of the vois fainéants, or nominal kings. The king- 
dom was governed by Charles Martel, under the name 
of Thierri. Died in 737 A.p. 

Thierry, te’4’re’, (ALEXANDRE,) a French physician 
and surgeon, born in 1803, practised in Paris, and gained 
distinction as an operator. He wrote for the “ National,” 
and actively promoted the revolution of 1848. 

Thierry, (AMEDEE SIMON DoMINIQUE,) a French 
historian, born at Blois in 1797. He was appointed 
master of requests in the council of state under Louis 
Philippe, and continued in the same office by Louis 
Napoleon. He published a “ History of Gaul under 
the Roman Rule,” (1826,) ‘‘ History of Attila and of his 
Sons and Successors in Europe,” etc., (1856,) and a 
“History of the Gauls from the Earliest Period to the 
Subjection of Gaul,” etc., (1857.) He was elected to the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1841, and 
was raised to the dignity of senator in 1860. 

See the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for August, 1832. 


Thierry, (Epouarp,) a French Zéttérateur, born in 
Paris in 1813. He contributed critiques on the drama 
to several journals of Paris. 

Thierry, (JAcQuEs NrcoLas AuGUSTIN,) an eminent 
French historian, a brother of the preceding, was born 
at Biois in 1795. Having studied in the College of Blois, 
he repaired to Paris, where he became in 1817 associate 
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editor of the “‘Censeur Européen.” He brought out in 
1825 his “History of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans,” which met with brilliant success and was 
translated into German and English. Soon after this, 
his sight, which had been gradually failing, was entirely 
lost. He still, however, pursued his historical researches, 
with the assistance of a secretary, Armand Carrel, and 
published, successively, “‘Ten Years of Historical Stu- 
dies,” (1834,) ‘‘ Narratives of the Merovingian Times, 
preceded by Considerations on the History of France,” 
(1840,) and an ‘‘ Essay on the History of the Formation 
and. Progress of the Third Estate,” (1853.) He was 
recognized as the master of the modern French school 
of historians. Died in May, 1856. 

See Gurentaut, “‘ Notice historique sur la Vie d’Aug. Thierry,’* 
1863; L. pz Loménig, ‘“‘M. A. Thierry, par un Homme de Rien; 
1841; Rosin, ‘‘ Galerie des Gens de Lettres ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;”’ ‘ Biographie Universelle ;’’ ‘‘ Westminster Review” for 
October, 1841. 


Thierry, (JEAN,) a French sculptor, born at Lyons 
in 1669, worked in Spain for Philip V. Died in Paris 
in 1739. 

Thierry, (Jos—EpH FRANGoIS D£EsIRE,) a French 
painter of landscapes and decorations, a brother of 
Edouard, noticed above, was born in 1812. 

Thierry, (JuLIzE de Querangal—deh keh’rén’g4l’,) 
a literary French lady, became in 1831 the wife of 
Augustin Thierry the historian. She aided him in his 
literary labours, and wrote two works, entitled “ Scenes 
of Manners and Characters,” (1835,) and ‘‘ Adelaide: 
Memoirs of a Young Woman,” (1839.) Died in 1844. 

Thierry (or Theodoric) or NIEM, a native of West- 
phalia, became papal secretary at Rome. He wrote 
a “History of the Schism,” (‘De Schismate.”) Died 
in 1417. 

Thiers, te’air’, (JEAN BAPTISTE,) a French theo 
logian of great erudition, was born at Chartres in 1636. 
He published numerous religious and controversial 
works, which were highly esteemed. Among these is a 
“ Treatise on Superstitions according to Holy Scripture,” 
(**Traité des Superstitions selon I’Ecriture Sainte,” 
1679.) Died in 1703. 

Thiers, (Louis ADOLPHE,) an eminent French his- 
torian and minister of state, was born at Marseilles on 
the 16th of April, 1797. He studied law at Aix, where 
M. Mignet was his fellow-student and his friend. In 
1818 he was received as advocate at the bar of Aix, from 
which he removed to Paris in 1821 and became an assist- 
ant editor of the ‘‘ Constitutionnel,” aliberal journal. He 
distinguished himself by his finesse, by his political in- 
sight, and by the vivacity of his style. In 1823 he pub- 
lished the first volume of his “ History of the French 
Revolution,” (10 vols.; 1823-27,) which enjoyed much 
popularity, especially with the Liberal party. Thiers, 
Mignet, and Armand Carrel founded in January, 1830, the 
“ National,” with an agreement that each should be alter- 
nately editor-in-chief for one year. Thiers was the editor 
for the first year, and contributed to the revolution of 
July, 1830. He is said to be the author of the phrase, 
‘The king reigns, and does not govern.” | He employed 
his influence to raise Louis Philippe to the throne, and 
was rewarded by the office of councillor of state in 1830. 
In the same year he was elected a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. He was under-secretary of state for the 
finances during the short ministry of Lafitte, 1830-31, 
and became minister of the interior in October, 1832. 
He acquired eminence as a parliamentary debater. His 
speeches are characterized as familiar, amusing, con- 
versational, and incisive. He was admitted into the 
French Academy in 1834. About this time Thiers and 
Guizot became rivals and competitors for the place of 
chief minister, the former being the leader of the ceztre 
gauche, (“left centre.”) He was president of the council 
and minister of foreign affairs from February to August, 
1836, when he resigned, and was succeeded by Count 
Molé. In March, 1840, he was again appointed chief 
minister, with the portfolio of foreign affairs. His policy 
on the Eastern question was counteracted by Palmerston, 
who, by a concerted action with Russia and Austria, 
isolated France. Thiers resolved to support Mehemet 
Ali, at the risk of a war against England ; but, as the king 
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would not assent to this course, he resigned in October, 
1840, and was succeeded by Guizot. 

Among his chief works is a ‘‘ History of the Consulate 
and the Empire,” (20 vols., 1845-63.) This, as well as his 
“‘ History of the Revolution,” stands in the very highest 
rank among historical works in the French language. 
He was one of the orators of the opposition in the last 
years of the reign of Louis Philippe, but did not give a 
hearty support to the republic of 1848. In the Con- 
stituent Assembly he acted with the dvozte. He voted 
for Louis Napoleon as president in December, 1848, but 
after that president became emperor he ceased to pe 
his partisan. In 1863 Thiers was elected to the legis- 
lative body, in which he acted with the opposition, and 
to which he was re-elected in 1869. He made in April, 
1867, a speech against Napoleon’s foreign policy, which 
excited much sensation. He avowed his enmity to Ital- 
ian nationality. ‘The whole drift of this speech,” says 
the London “Spectator,” “is that selfishness is the first 
of national duties.” In July, 1870, he boldly opposed 
the war against Prussia, in a speech to the legislative 
body, and declared that Napoleon had committed an- 
other blunder. The republicans of Paris offered to 
appoint him a member of the provisional government 
formed in September, 1870, but he declined to serve in 
that capacity. 

See Louis pez Loménrm, ‘‘M. Thiers, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1841; A. Laya, ‘‘ Etudes historiques sur la Vie privée, politique et 
littéraire de M. A. Thiers,’ 2 vols., 1846; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;’? CormEnIN, “ Livre des Orateurs;’’? L. Buanc, ‘* His- 
toire de dix Ans;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for September, 
1845; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for March, 1838; ‘‘ Foreign Quar- 
terly Review”’ for April, 1845; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for April and 
July, 1858, and October, 1861 ; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for May, 1845; 
**Westminster Review’ for July, 1848; ‘‘ North British Review” 
for August, 1860; *‘ British Quarterly Review” for January, 1863. 

Thiersch, teersh, (BERNARD,) a German philologist, 
became director of the College of Dortmund. He wrote, 
besides several works on philology, “The Epoch and 
Native Land of Homer,” (‘‘Das Zeitalter und Vaterland 
des Homer.”) He was abrother of Friedrich Wilhelm, 
noticed below. Died in 1855. 

Thiersch, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German phi- 
lologist, born near Freiburg in 1784. He studied at 
Leipsic and G6ttingen, and was appointed in 1809 pro- 
fessor of ancient literature in the gymnasium at Munich. 
He soon after founded a philological institute, which was 
subsequently united to the university. He visited Greece 
in 1831, and published, after his return, a treatise “On 
the Actual Condition of Greece, and the Means of Ac- 
complishing her Restoration,” (in French, 1833.) Among 
his other works we may name his ‘ Greek Grammar, 
especially for the Homeric Dialects,” (1826,) and a 
treatise “On the Epochs of the Plastic Art among the 
Greeks,” (1829.) He also edited Pindar’s “Odes,” ac- 
companied with notes and with a German translation 
in verse, and published several treatises on the higher 
schools of Bavaria, and in favour of classical studies. 
Died in 1860. : 

See Brocxuaus, ‘ Conversations-Lexikon ;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.’’ 

Thiersch, (HEINRICH WILHELM JOSIAS,) a nephew 
or son of the preceding, has published, among other 
works, a “Grammatical Manual for the First Instruc- 
tion in the Hebrew Language,” (1842.) 

Thiessé, te’4’sa’, (LEON,) a French writer, born at 
Rouen in 1793. He wrote political pamphlets, several 
poems, and ‘Manuel des Braves,” (7 vols., 1817 e seq.) 

Thile, von, fon tee’leh, (LUDWIG GuUSrAV,) a Prussian 
general and statesman, born in 1787, served against the 
French in the campaigns of 1806, 1813, and 1815, and 
was appointed minister of state under Frederick William 
IV. in 1840. Died in 1852. 

Thilo, tee’lo, (JOHANN Kart,) a German Protestant 
theologian, born at Langensalza in 1794. He published 
a ‘Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti,’ and other 
learned works. Died in 1853. 

Thiollet, te’o’l4’, (FRANGoIS,) a French architect, 
born at Poitiers in 1782. He published several treatises 
on Architecture. 

Thion de la Chaume, te’on’ deh 14 shom, (CLAUDE 
Esprit,) a French physician and surgeon, born in Paris 
in 1750. He was appointed in 1778 physician to the 


military hospital at Ajaccio, in Corsica, and soon after 
to the army destined to attack Gibraltar. While in this 
post he was eminently successful in his treatment of an 
‘epidemic fever which had made great ravages among 
‘the troops. After his return to France he was appointed 
one of the physicians of the Count d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X._ Died in 1786. 

Thirion, te’re’on’, (DiIDIER,) a French Jacobin, be- 
came a member of the Convention in 1792. He opposed 
Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor. Died in 1814. 

Thiriot, te’re’o’, a Frenchman, born about 1696, was 
a friend of Voltaire, some of whose works he edited. 
Died in 1772. 

Thirl’by, (StTyAN,) an English scholar and critic, born 
at Leicester in 1692, published an edition of Justin 
Martyr, with notes. Died in 1753. 

Thirl’wall, (CoNnNop,) an eminent English historian, 
born in Middlesex in 1797. He studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1821. He was made Bishop of Saint David’s in 1840. 
He has published, conjointly with Julius Charles Hare, 
a translation from the German of two volumes of Nie- 
buhr’s “ History of Rome.” He brought out in 1852 
his “ History of Greece,” (8 vols. 8vo,) which is esteemed 
a standard work. “Having,” says Mr. Grote, “studied, 
of course, the same evidence as Dr. Thirlwall, I am 
better enabled than others to bear testimony to the 
learning, the sagacity, and the candour which pervade 
his excellent work.” (Preface to Grote’s ‘“ History of 
Greece.”’) , 

See the “‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1835. 


Thiroux d’Arconville. See ARCONVILLE, D’. 

Thiroux de Crosne, te’roo’ deh krén, (Louts,) a 
French magistrate, born in Paris in 1736, became lieu- 
tenant-general of the police in 1785. He was guillotined 
in 1794. 

Thirty Tyrants, The, [commonly called in Greek 
simply Of Tpidxovra, or “The Thirty,”] the name of a 
tyrannical oligarchy which was established in Athens, 
under the protectorate of Sparta, continuing about a year, 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war. All the Athenian 
citizens supposed to be favourable to liberty were espe- 
cially obnoxious to the Thirty Tyrants, and many of them 
were put to death without regard to justice or even the 
forms of law; and great wealth, particularly if it belonged 
to those who were not citizens of Athens, was almost sure 
to bring destruction upon its possessor. Among the 
Thirty the most conspicuous were Critias, Theramenes, 
and Eratosthenes. See THRASYBULUS. 


See Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;”? THiRLWALt, ‘History of 
Greece ;”) XENOPHON, ‘ Hellenica;’? Lysrtas, ‘‘ Oration against 
> 
Eratosthenes.”’ 


1@= The name of the Thirty Tyrants [in Latin, 
TRIGIN/TA. TYRAN/NI} was also sometimes incorrectly 
applied to a number of pretenders or usurpers who 
arose in different parts of the Roman empire during the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus. Among their number 
were Odenathus and the famous Zenobia. 

See Gisron, “History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ;” TREBELLIUS Pottio, ‘‘ Triginta Tyranni.” 

This’be, [Gr. 0/06 ; Fr. TuIsp¥, tés’ba’,] a beautiful 
maiden of Babylon, beloved by Pyramus. They lived 
in adjoining houses, and conversed privately through a 
chink of the wall. They agreed to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus, under a mulberry-tree. Thisbe, who first came 
to that place, was driven away by the sight of a lioness, 
and dropped her veil, which the lioness stained with 
blood. This veil was found by Pyramus, who, hastily 
concluding that Thisbe had been killed, destroyed him- 
self. She soon returned, saw the dead body of Pyramus, 
and followed his example. The poets feigned that the 
mulberries, in sympathy with their fate, changed colour 
from white to red. 

See Ovin, ‘‘ Metamorphoses.”’ 

Thisted, tis’ted, (WALDEMAR ADOLF,) a Danish 
poet and romance-writer, known under the pseudonym 
of Sarnr HeErMIDAD, born at Aarhuus in 1815, has 
published, among other works, a poem entitled “The 
Heart of the Wilderness,” (1850.) 

Thistlewood, this’sl-wOod, (ARTHUR,) an English 
adventurer, born near Lincoln in 1772, was the principal 
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leader in the so-called Cato Street Conspiracy, designed 
to excite an insurrection in London. Being arrested, 
with several of his accomplices, he was condemned to 
death, and executed in 1820. 

See “The Closing Scene; or, Christianity and Infidelity Con- 
trasted,’’ by the Rev. ErskinrE NEALE. 

Thjassi. See Turassi. 

Thoghrul Beg. See Tocrut BEc. 

Thograi. See TocRAl. 

Thoiras. See Rapin, DE, (PAUL.) 

Tholuck, to’luk, [Ger. pron. t0/100k,] (FRIEDRICH 
AuGus?Y GOTTREU,) an eminent German theologian and 
pulpit orator, born at Breslau, March 30, 1799. He was 
educated at the University of Berlin, where he acquired 
much proficiency in the Oriental languages, and was 
induced by Neander to devote himself to theology. In 
1823 he produced a popular work, called ‘‘ Wahre Weihe 
des Zweiflers,” which was reprinted under the title of 
“The Doctrine of the Sinner and of the Mediator,” 
(1851.) He became extraordinary professor of theology 
at Berlin in 1824, visited England and Holland in 1825, 
and obtained in 1826 the chair of theology in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Having passed about two years as 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy at Rome, where he 
formed a friendship with Bunsen, he returned to Halle 
in 1829, and resumed the duties of his professorship. 
He opposed the rationalism which was prevalent among 
his colleagues at Halle, and became one of the most 
influential teachers of the evangelical doctrines. Among 
his numerous works, which are highly esteemed, are a 
“Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” (4th 
edition, 1842,) ‘‘ Commentary on the Gospel of John,” 
(1826; 7th edition, 1857, of which an excellent English 
translation has been made by Dr. Krauth, of Philadelphia, 
1859,) “Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
(1836,) “The Authenticity of the Gospel History,” 
(1837,) ‘‘ Hours of Devotion,” (‘Stunden der Andacht,” 
1840,) and several volumes of sermons. He has been for 
several years engaged on a “ Elistory of Rationalism.” 

‘Most of his works have been translated into English. 

Thom, tom, (JAMES,) a Scottish sculptor, born in 
Ayrshire in 1799, was a stone-mason in his youth. 
Having taught himself sculpture, he produced sandstone 
statues of “Tam O’Shanter” and “Souter Johnnie,” 
which obtained great popularity, and were reproduced 
by several copies. Among his other works is a group 
of “Old Mortality,” in sandstone, which stands at the 
entrance of Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia. 
He came to America in 1836. Died at New York in 1850. 

See CHAmpers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Thom, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish poet, born at Aber- 
deen in 1799. His means of instruction were very 
scanty, and at an early age he was apprenticed to a 
weaver. He published in 1841 “ Rhymes and Recollec- 
tions of a Hand-Loom Weaver.” He died, in great 
destitution, in 1850. 

See the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for December, 1843. 

Thomander, to-m4n’der, (JOHAN HENRIK,) a Swed- 
ish theologian and distinguished pulpit orator, born in 
the province of Scania in 1798, was appointed in 1833 
professor of pastoral theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lund. He has published sermons and other 
religious works, and translated into Swedish several of 
Shakspeare’s works, the “Clouds” of Aristophanes, 
and Byron’s “ Manfred.” 

Thom/as, (tom/as,) [Fr. pron. to’ma’; Gr. Owudc; 
It. Tommaso, tom-m&’so; Sp. Tomas, to-m4s’,] or 
Didymus, [Gr. Aidvuoc,] one of the twelve apostles, is 
supposed to have been born in Galilee. He is first 
mentioned in John xi. 16. According to tradition, he 
ppreaches the gospel in India and suffered martyrdom 
in that region. 

See John xx, 24-29. ? 

Thomas, to’m4’, (ALEXANDRE GERARD,) a French 
littérateur, born in Paris in 1818. He contributed many 
able articles to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” He 
removed to England in 1852, and wrote fcr the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” Died at Brussels in 1857. 

Thomas, (ANTOINE LEONARD,) a celebrated French 
writer, born at Clermont-Ferrand in 1732. He studied 
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in Paris, and about 1754 obtained a professorship in the 
College of Beauvais. He published in 1756 “ Philoso- 
phical and Literary Reflections on the Poem of Natural 
Religion.” His “Eulogy on Marshal Saxe” obtained 
the prize from the French Academy in 1759. It was 
followed by eulogies on Chancellor d’Aguesseau and 
Duguay-Trouin, which were also crowned by the Acad- 
emy. Among his other works we may name his “ Epis- 
tle to the People,” a poem, eulogies on Sully, Descartes, 
and Marcus Aurelius, “Essay on the Character, Man- 
ners, and Intellect of Women in all Ages,” (1772,) and 
an “Essay on Eulogies, or the History of Literature 
and Eloquence applied to this Kind of Writing,” (1773.) 
In 1767 he succeeded Hardion as a member of the 
French Academy. Died in 1785. 

See A. DeLryre, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie de Thomas,” 1792; Sainrt- 
Surin, ‘‘ Notice sur Thomas,’”’ 1825; VILLEMAIN, ‘‘ Tableau de la 
ae yariee au dix-huitiéme Siecle ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 

Thomas, (CHARLES Louris AMBROISE,) a French mu- 
sical composer, born at Metz in 1811. He gained the 
grand prize for musical composition in 1832, produced 
successful comic operas, etc., and was admitted into the 
Institute in 1851. Among his works are operas entitled 
“Le Caid” and “Le Songe dune Nuit d’Eté,” (1850.) 


Thomas, (CHRISTIAN.) See THOMASIUS. 

Thomas, (CLEMEN’,) a French officer, born at Li- 
bourne in 1812. He was chosen general-in-chief of the 
national guard of Paris in May, 1848, but was removed 
in the next month. He commanded the national guards 
during the siege of Paris in the autumn of 1870. 


Thomas, (tom/as,) (DAVID,) an American pomologist, 
florist, and writer on agriculture, was born in Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1776. He was educated by 
his parents in the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends. In 1805 he removed to near Aurora, in Cayuga 
county, New York. In 1817 he published “ Travels in 
the West,” a work which attracted the notice of De Witt 
Clinton and Jed to Mr. Thomas being appointed chief 
engineer on the Erie Canal, west of Rochester, which 
position he held until the canal was completed. Subse- 
quently, on the recommendation of Governor Clinton, 
he was employed as one of the principal engineers on 
the Welland Canal in Canada. Asa florist and pomolo- 
gist Mr. Thomas had few, if any, superiors in the United 
States. By his contributions to “The Genesee Farmer” 
he rendered an important service to the cause of agri- 
culture, particularly in refuting an error, once widely 
prevalent, that wheat under certain circumstances was 
liable to be changed into “chess,” (Bromus secalinus,) 
a plant of quite a different genus. Mr. Thomas showed 
that when the seed-wheat was perfectly clean, and 
when the soil had been thoroughly burnt, so as to 
destroy the seeds of different kinds of weeds, including 
chess, the alleged transmutation never took place, even 
under the circumstances supposed to be most favour- 
able to such a change. His writings, supported as they 
were by carefully-conducted experiments, led not merely 
to the diffusion of more enlightened views, but to a great 
practical improvement in this department of agriculture. 
Died in 1859. 

Thomas, (tom/as,) (ELIZABETH,) an English writer, 
born in 1675, was the author of letters and poems which 
were admired by Dryden, who gave her the name of 
Corinna. Pope, however, has introduced her into his 
“Dunciad.” Died in 1730. 

Thomas, (FELIX,) a French architect, born at Nantes 
in 1815. He gained the grand prize in 1845 for a design 
for a cathedral. He performed an artistic mission to 
Babylonia about 1851. 

Thomas, (FREDERIC,) a French advocate and “ttéra- 
teur, born at Toulouse in 1814. He became a resident 
of Paris in 1835, wrote for the “ Presse,” and published 
several novels. 

Thomas, (FREDERICK WILLIAM,) an American novel- 
ist and miscellaneous writer, born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1808. He published “Clinton Bradshaw,” 
(1835,) “East and West,” (1836,) and “ Howard Pinck- 
ney,” also “ The Beechen Tree, and other Poems,” (1844,) 
“John Randolph of Roanoke, and other Sketches of 
Character,” and “The Emigrant,” a poem. 
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Thomas, (GrorcE H.,) a distinguished American 
general, born in Southampton county, Virginia, on the 
31st of July, 1816. He entered the Academy at West 
Point in 1836, and graduated twelfth in a class of forty- 
five, in 1840. Having become first lieutenant in 1843, 
he served with distinction in the Mexican war at Mon- 
terey and Buena Vista, (1847,) and gained the rank of 
captain in 1853. He was employed in Texas from 1856 
to November, 1860, and maintained his loyalty to the 
Union amidst the general defection of Southern-born 
officers. In May, 1361, he was appointed colonel of the 
fifth United States cavalry, and in August became a 
brigadier-general of volunteers. He was ordered to 
Kentucky in September, obtained command of a di- 
vision of the army of Buell, and defeated General Zolli- 
koffer near Mill Spring about the 18th of January, 1862. 
In April of that year he was raised to the rank of major- 
general, and in the next month he obtained command 
of five divisions, forming the right wing of Halleck’s 
army operating against Corinth. He became in Sep- 
tember, 1862, second in command of the army of the 
Ohio, which was opposed to General Bragg in Kentucky. 
He rendered important services at the battle of Stone 
River, December 31, 1862, to January 2, 1863, and took 
part in the movements by which the Union army gained 
possession of Chattanooga, September 9. His reputa- 
tion was increased by his conduct at the battle of Chick- 
amauga, September 19 and 20. There his corps stood 
firm after the rest of the army had been routed, and 
repulsed the attacks of the enemy until darkness put an 
end to the battle. He succeeded Rosecrans as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Cumberland on the 
19th of October, 1863, and was appointed a brigadier- 
general of the regular army in the same month. 

General Thomas contributed to the victory which 
General Grant gained near Chattanooga, November 25, 
1863. He served under Sherman in the campaign 
against Atlanta, which began in May, 1864, and took 
part in the battles at Dallas and Kenesaw Mountain, and 
in several actions fought near Atlanta in July. When 
Sherman was about to abandon Atlanta and march 
through Georgia to the sea, he sent General Thomas 
with an army to Middle Tennessee to operate against 
Hood, who invaded Tennessee about the end of Octo- 
ber. As Hood moved north, General Thomas fell back 
slowly towards Nashville, and summoned reinforcements 
to join him at that city. On the 30th of November the 
Union army was attacked at Franklin by the army of 
Hood, which was repulsed with severe loss, but after- 
wards advanced to Nashville. General Thomas attacked 
Hood in position at Nashville on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1864, and, in a battle lasting two days, defeated and 
drove him from the field in the utmost confusion. In 
this battle Hood lost about 6000 prisoners and sixty 
pieces of cannon. Soon after this victory General 
Thomas was appointed a major-general in the regular 
army. After the end of the war he commanded the 
department of the Cumberland, comprising the States 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. He was remarkable for his 
modesty, simplicity of character, stability, discretion, and 
other virtues. President Johnson having offered him the 
brevet of lieutenant-general and of general in February, 
1868, he declined the compliment, saying he had done 
nothing since the war to merit such promotion. Died 
in 1870. 

Thomas, (Isatan,) LL.D., a distinguished American 
printer and journalist, born at Boston in 1749. In 1770 
he published at Boston the ‘Massachusetts Spy,” in 
which he denounced the measures of the British gov- 
ernment. He subsequently carried on an extensive 
business as a bookseller in that city. He was the 
author of a ‘“‘ History of Printing in America,” (1810.) 
Died in 1831, 

Thomas, to’m4s, (JAKOB Ernst,) a German land- 
scape-painter, born at Hagelstein in 1588. He worked 
in Rome and other cities of Italy. Died in 1653. 

Thomas, (JOHN,) an American general, born in Mas- 
sachusetts. He served against the French and Indians 
in 1756. He was appointed a major-general in March, 
1776, and succeeded to the command of the army in 
Canada on the death of General Montgomery. He 
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raised the siege of Quebec, and began to retreat, but 
died at Chambly in May, 1776. 

Thomas, (JOHN,) an able English sculptor, born in 
Gloucestershire in 1813. He executed or designed the 
statues and carvings which adorn the new Houses of 
Parliament. He was also an architect. Died in 1862. 

_ Thomas, (JoHN,) an English prelate, born at Carlisle 
in 1712. He rose through several preferments to be 
Bishop of Rochester in 1774. Died in 1793. 

Thomas, (JOHN J.,) an American pomologist and 
writer on agriculture, a son of David Thomas, noticed 
above, was born in Cayuga county, New York, in 1810. 
Among his publications may be named the “ American 
Fruit-Culturist,” (ist edition in 1846; last edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved, 1867,) “Farm Ma- 
chinery,” (last edition, 1868,) and a serial entitled “ Rural 
Affairs,” (6 vols., 1858-70.) Mr. Thomas has been one 
of the editors of ‘fhe Country Gentleman” (issued 
Pe Albany) from the date of its first publication, in 
1852. 

Thomas, (LORENZO,) an American general, born in 
Delaware about 1804, graduated at West Point in 1823. 
He became adjutant-general in March, 1861, and ob- 
tained the rank of brigadier-general in August of that 
year. He hada prominent part in President Johnson’s 
coup d'état of February 21, 1868, when he was appointed 
secretary of war ad interim in place of E. M. Stanton, 
who, however, refused to give up the office. 

Thomas, (PHILIP F.,) an American politician, born 
in Talbot county, Maryland, in 1810. He was elected 
Governor of Maryland in 1847, and appointed secretary 
of the treasury about December 12, 1860. He resigned 
January 11, 1361. 

Thomas, (Pierre Emire,) a French publicist and 
civil engineer, born in Paris in 1822. He published a 
“‘ History of the National Workshops,” (Aéelzers, ) (1848.) 

Thomas, (ROBERT,) an able English physician, born 
in 1743, published a popular work entitled “The Modern 
Practice of Physic,” and other medical treatises. Died 
in 1835. 

Thomas, (WILLIAM,) a historical writer, born in 
Wales, was patronized by King Edward VI. Under 
the reign of Mary he was executed on a charge of 
treason, (1553.) He published a “History of Italy,” 
and other works. 

Thomas, (WILLIAM,) born at Bristol, in England, in 
1613, was chaplain to the Duke of York and preceptor 
to the princess (afterwards queen) Anne. He was created 
Bishop of Worcester. Died in 1689. 

Thomas, (WILLIAM,) a Jearned English divine, grand- 
son of the preceding, was born in 1670. He became 
rector of Saint Nicholas, in Worcester, in 1723. He 
published a “Survey of Worcester Cathedral,” and 
other antiquarian works. Died in 1738. 

Thomas Aquinas. See AQUINAS. 

Thomas d’Aquin. See AQUINAS. 

Thom/as Can-ti-pra-ten’sis, | Fr. THOMAS DE CAN- 
TIMPRE, to’m&’ deh kdNn’tan’pra’,| a Flemish monk and 
biographer, born near Brussels in 1201 ; died in 1263. 

Thomas Dufossé, (PIERRE.) See Fossk, Du. 

Thomas a Kempis. See KEmpis. 

Thomas the Rhymer. See RHYMER. 

Thomas de Villeneuve, Sarnt, or THOMAS, Gar- 
cias, (gar-zkee’as,) a Spanish prelate, born in Leon in 
1488. He became Archbishop of Valencia in 1545. 
Died in 1555. 

See Dasrrt, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint Thomas de Villeneuve,” 1853. 

Thomasen. See THOMASIUS. 

Thomasin, tom’a-sin or to-ma-zeen’, written also To- 
masin, Zerkler, or Tirkelare, a poet of the thirteenth 
century, born at Friuli, in Italy, was the author of a 
didactic poem in German, entitled ‘ The Italian Guest,” 
(“Der Welsche Gast.”) Of this work, which is esteemed 
one of the most remarkable productions of the age, only 
small portions have been printed. 

Thomasius, to-m4’ze-ts, or Thomasen, to’m4-zen, 
(CHRISTIAN,) an eminent German philosopher and re- 
former, barn at Leipsic in 1655. Having studied law 
and graduated at Frankfort-on-the-Qder, he founded in 
1688 a monthly review, which soon became noted for its 
bold censures of prevailing abuses. In 1694 he was 
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appointed professor of jurisprudence at the University 
ot Halle, where he became rector in 1710. He was the 
first to introduce the practice of lecturing and writing in 
German, and, by his denunciation of the superstitions of 
the time, was chiefly instrumental in abolishing trials for 
witchcraft. Among his principal works are an “ Intro- 
duction to the Doctrine of Reason or Logic,” (1691,) 
“Tntroduction to Moral Philosophy,” (1692,) and “ His- 
tory of Wisdom and _ Folly,” eon Thomasius was 
eulogized by Frederick the Great as one of the most 
illustrious philosophers of Germany. Died in 1728. 

See Lupen, ‘‘ C. Thomasius nach seinen Schicksalen,”’ etc., 1805 ; 
F. Horrmann, ‘“ Programma in Obitum C, Thomasii,’”’ 1729; ZEev- 
Ler, ‘ Universal-Lexikon ;”? Saxe, ‘‘Onomasticon;’? ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Thomasius or Thomasen, (JAKon,) a German phi- 
lologist, born at Leipsic in 1622, was the father of the 
preceding. Ife was professor of belles-lettres and phi- 
losophy at Leipsic, and one of the teachers of Leibnitz. 
Ie wrote, besides other works, “ Origins of History, 
Philosophical and Ecclesiastical,” (“ Origines Historize 
Philosophice et Ecclesiasticz,” 1665.) Died in 1684. 

See Saxe, ‘‘ Onomasticon ;”? ZEDLER, ‘‘ Universal-Lexikon.”’ 

Thomassin, to’m4’san’, (Louts,) a French ecclesi- 
astic, born at Aix in 1619, became professor of theology 
in the seminary of Sainte-Magloire, at Paris. He was the 
author of a treatise ‘On Ancient and Modern Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline,” ‘ Theological Dogmas,” and other 
learned works. Died in 1695. ; 

Thomassin, (PHILIPPE,) an eminent French engraver, 
born at Troyes about 1550. He worked mostly at Rome, 
and engraved many antique statues, also numerous por- 
traits of eminent men. He died at an advanced age. 

Thomassin, (SIMON,) a French engraver, born at 
Troyes about 1652, is said to have been a nephew of the 
preceding. Died in 1732. 

His son HENRI Simon, born in Paris in 1688, was an 
able engraver. He engraved some works of Rubens 
and Paul Veronese. Died in 1741. 

Thomassy, to’ma’se’, (MARIE JOSEPH RAYMOND,) a 
French /:ttérateur, born at Montpellier in 1810. He 
wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Morocco and its Caravans,” 
(1845.) 

Thomines. See Bosc, Du, (PIERRE.) 

Thomond, to’mdn’, (THOMAs,) a French architect, 
born at Nancy in 1759. He removed to Saint Peters- 
burg, where he was employed by the Russian govern- 
ment to remodel the Great Theatre and build several 
splendid public edifices. The Imperial Exchange, com- 
pleted in 1810, is esteemed one of his finest works. Died 
in 1813. 

Thompson, tom’son, (AUGUSTUS CHARLES,) D.D., 
an American Congregational divine, born at Goshen, 
Connecticut, in 1812. He has published ‘“ The Young 
Martyrs,” ‘Last Hours, or Words and Acts of the 
Dying,” (1851,) and other religious works. 

Thompson, (BENJAMIN.) See RUMFORD, CouNT. 

Thompson, (DANIEL PIERCE,) an American lawyer 
and popular novelist, born at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1795. His principal works are entitled 
“May Martin, or the Money-Diggers,” (1835,) ‘The 
Green Mountain Boys,” (1840,) ‘ Locke Amsden,” (1847,) 
an admirable tale, descriptive of the experience of a 
New England school-master, ‘‘The Rangers, or the 
Tory’s Daughter,” (1851,) and “Gant Gurley, or the 
Trappers of Lake Umbagog,” (1857.) Died in May or 
June, 1868. 

See Duycxkinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. 

Thompson, tom/son, (EDWARD,) an English poet, 
born at Hull about 1737. He served in the royal navy 
in his youth, and wrote several licentious poems, among 
which is ‘The Demirep,” (1766.) He also published a 
“ Sailor’s Letters,” (autobiographic, 2 vols., 1767.) Died 
in 1786, 

Thompson, (HeENRY,) an English clergyman and 
writer, born about 1797. He became vicar of Chard, in 
Somersetshire. Among his works is a “ Life of Hannah 
More.” He contributed to several periodicals. 

Thompson, (Jacosz,) an American politician, born 
in Caswell county, North Carolina, in 18to. He was 
elected to Congress from Mississippi in 1839, and in 1857 
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was appointed secretary of the interior under President 
Buchanan. He subsequently joined the secessionists, 
and in 1861 was elected Governor of Mississippi. 

Thompson, (JOHN R.,) an American /ittévatewr, born 
at Richmond, Virginia, in 1823, was for many years 
editor of the “Southern Literary Messenger.” 

Thompson, (JOSEPH PARRISH,) D.D., an American 
Congregational divine, born at Philadelphia in 1819. 
He became pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, in 1845. He was one of the founders of 
the “Independent” at Brooklyn, and also of the ‘‘New 
Englander,” to which he made many contributions. He 
has published ‘ Lectures to Young Men,” “ Egypt, Past 
and Present,” “The Christian Graces,” and various 
other works. He has also contributed many valuable 
articles to the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Smith’s ‘* Dictionary 
of Biblical Geography and Antiquities,” and the “ North 
American Review.” 

Thompson, (ROBERT ANCHOR,) an English divine, 
born in Durham in 1821, has published, among other 
works, “Christian Theism,” (1855,) and “ Principles of 
Natural Theology,” (1857.) 

Thompson, (SMIrH,) an American judge, born prob- 
ably in New York State about 1767... He became chief 
justice of New York in 1814, was secretary of the navy 
from November, 1818, to December, 1823, and was then 
appointed an associate justice of the supreme court of 
the United States. Died at Poughkeepsie in 1843. 

Thompson, (THOMAS PERRONE?,) an English officer 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Hull in 1783. He 
studied at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and, having 
entered the army, served with distinction in South 
America, Spain, and India, and attained the rank of 
major in 1825. About 1830 he became associate pro- 
prietor of the “ Westminster Review,” in which he advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery, free trade, and various 
other reforms. He was elected to Parliament from Hull 
in 1835, and twice re-elected for Bradford, in Yorkshire. 
He was made a major-general in 1854. He published the 
“Corn-Law Catechism,” (1827,) ‘‘ True Theory of Rent,” 
“ Enharmonic Theory of Music,” etc., (1829,) ‘‘ Geometry 
without Axioms,” and other works. Died in 1869. 

Thompson, (Wappy,) an American lawyer and 
politician, born at Pickensville, South Carolina, in 1798. 
He was elected to Congress by the Whig party in 1835, 
and distinguished himself by his opposition to Calhoun 
and the State-Rights party. He was appointed in 1842 
minister to Mexico, and published, after his return, ‘‘ Re- 
miniscences of Mexico.” 

Thompson, (WILLIAM,) an eminent Irish naturalist, 
born at Belfast in 1805. Having previously made himn- 
self acquainted with the natural history of Ireland, he 
made a voyage in 1841 to the Grecian Archipelago. 
Among his principal works are a “Catalogue of Birds 
new to the Irish Fauna,” “On some Vertebrata new to 
the Irish Fauna,” and “On the Natural History of Ire- 
land,” etc., (4 vols., 1856.) He also contributed to the 
“ Annals of Natural History.” He was a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy and other learned societies. 
Died in 1852. 

Thompson, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, born in 
Westmoreland, became Dean of Raphoe, in Ireland. 
He published a collection of poems. Died in 1766. 

Thompson, (ZApoc,) an American naturalist, born 
at Bridgewater, Vermont, in 1796. He became about 
1842 professor of natural history and chemistry in the 
University of Vermont, and in 1853 was appointed State 
naturalist. He was the author of the “ Natural, Civil, 
and Political History of Vermont,” etc., a “Gazetteer 
of Vermont,” and other works. Died in 1856. 

Thoms, tomz, (WILLIAM JOHN,) an English writer 
and antiquary, born in Westminster in 1803. He pub- 
lished a “Collection of Early Prose Romances,” (1828,) 
“Tays and Legends of Various Nations,” (1834,) and 
editions of Stow’s “Survey of London” and Caxton’s 
“Reynard the Fox.” He has also been the principal 
editor af “Notes and Queries,” a work first published 
at his suggestion, 

Thomsen, tom/sen, (CHRISTIAN JURGENSEN,) a 
Danish antiquary, born at Copenhagen in 1788. He 
became director af the royal cabinet of medals in 1842. 
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He wrote a “ Treatise on Northern Antiquities,” (1331,) 
and other works. : 

Thom’son, (tom’sgn,) (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish poet, 
was the author of a poem entitled “The British Par- 
nassus at the Close of the Eighteenth Century,” and 
other works. Died in 1803. 

Thomson, (ANDREw,) a Scottish divine and pulpit 
orator, born in Dumfriesshire in 1779. He became in 
1814 pastor of Saint George’s Church, Edinburgh, where 
he acquired a high reputation for his zeal and eloquence. 
Died in 1831. 

See CHampsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Thomson, (ANTHONY TODD,) an eminent Scottish 
physician, born at Edinburgh in 1778. He studied in 
his native city, attending the lectures of Munro, Black, 
and other distinguished men, and about 1800 began the 
practice of medicine in London, He published the 
‘London Dispensatory,” (1811,) which met with great 


“success and was translated into several languages, a 


“Conspectus of the Pharmacopeeias of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin,” etc., (1816,) “ Lectures on Botany,” 
“Elements of Materia Medica,” (1832,) and other works 
on various subjects. He was a member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and in 1828 became professor 
of materia medica in the London University. He was 
appointed to the chair of medical jurisprudence in 
1832. Died in 1849. 

Mrs. A. T. THoMmSON, wife of the preceding, pub- 
lished “Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough,” 
etc., “Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII.,” “ Recol- 
lections of Literary Characters and Celebrated Places,” 
and other works. Died in 1862. 

Thom/son, (tom/son,) (CHARLES,) a patriot, born in 
Ireland in 1729 or 1730. He emigrated to America in 
1741, and settled in Philadelphia. He wasa friend of Dr. 
Franklin, served as secretary of Congress from 1774 
to 1789, and was highly respected for his virtues and 
learning. He produced a translation of the Septuagint, 
which was published in 4 vols., (1808.) Died in 1824. 

Thom/son, (EpDWARD,) D.D., a Methodist divine, 
born at Portsea, England, in 1810, emigrated to America, 
and was elected in 1843 professor of mental and moral 
philosophy in the University of Michigan. He subse- 
quently became president of the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. In 1864 he was elected a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Died in 1870. 

Thomson, (JAMES,) a celebrated poet, born in Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland, in 1700. He studied theclogy at 
the University of Edinburgh; but he soon renounced 
it for literary pursuits, and published in 1726 his poem 
entitled “Winter.” Its success at first was moderate, 
but it subsequently acquired great popularity, and was 
followed in a few years by his “Spring,” “Summer,” 
and “ Autumn,” all of which appeared in 1730, under the 
title of “The Seasons.” His tragedies of ‘* Sophonisba,” 
*“ Agamemnon,” and “Edward and Eleonora,” as well 
as his poem on “ Liberty,” were received with little fa- 
vour. Through the influence of his friend Sir George— 
afterwards Lord—Lyttleton, he was appointed about 1745 
surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands. He published 
in 1748 his “Castle of Indolence,”’ an allegorical poem 
in the Spenserian measure, which is generally esteemed 
his finest production. He died in 1748. Translations of 
his ‘‘Seasons” have been made into German, and both a 
prose and poetical version of it have appeared in French, 
while among all classes in Great Britain it is still one 
of the most popular poems in the language. Campbell 
observes, “The unvaried pomp of Thomson’s diction 
suggests a most unfavourable comparison with the manly 
and idiomatic simplicity of Cowper; at the same time, 
the pervading spirit and feeling of his poetry is in gen- 
eral more bland and delightful than that of his great 
rival in rural description.” 

See Jounson, “Lives of the Poets;’’ Davip, EArt or Bucuan, 
“« Essays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the 
Poet Thomson,” 1792; CHAMBERS, “ Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Thomson, (Rev. JOHN,) a Scottish landscape-painter, 
born in Ayrshire in 1778. He painted stormy seas with 
success. Died in 1840, 

Thomson, (RICHARD,) an English antiquary, born 
in 1794, lived many years in London. He published, 


besides other works, “Chronicles of London Bridge,” 
(1827.) Died in 1865. 

Thomson, (Roper DunpaAs,) F.R.S., a British phy- 
sician and writer, born about 1805. He resided in 
London, and published a “ Cyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Physiology.” Died in 1864. j 

Thomson, (THOMAS,) an eminent Scottish chemist 
and physician, born in Perthshire in 1773. He studied 
at the University of Saint Andrew’s and at Edinburgh, 
where about 1800 he began a course of lectures on 
chemistry. In 1796 he became ‘associate editor of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” to which he contributed 
the articles on chemistry and mineralogy. He was one 
of the first to suggest the use of chemical symbols. In 
1813 he edited the “ Annals of Philosophy” in London, 
and in 1818 was appointed professor of chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. He published a “System of 
Chemistry,” (4 vols., 1802,) ‘‘Elements of Chemistry,” 
(1810,) ‘ Outline of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity,” 
“Travels in Sweden,” (1813,) ‘‘ The History of Chemis- 
try,” (1830,) ‘‘Outlines of Mineralogy, Geology,” etc., (2 
vols., 1835,) and other similar works, which enjoy a high 
reputation, Died in 1852. His son, of the same name, 
has been appointed superintendent of the botanic gar- 
dens at Calcutta, and has published an account of his 
travels in Thibet. 

See Cuampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Thomson, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish writer, born in 
Perthshire in 1746, was editor successively of the “ Eng- 
lish Review,” ‘ Political Magazine,” and other journals, 
and published ‘Memoirs of the War in Asia,” and a 
number of compilations. Died in 1817. 

Thomson, (WILLIAM,) an English bishop, born in 
Cumberland in 1819. He became preacher of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1858, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in 1861, 
and Archbishop of York in 1862. He wrote a work on 
logic, called “ An Outline of the Laws of Thought.” 

Thonissen, to’ne’s6n’, (GEORGES FRANGOIS,) a Bel- 
gian economist, born at Hasselt ins 1817. He wrote 
several works on socialism and political economy. 

Thor, thor, (or tor,) or Thonr, (z.¢. “thunder,”) | Norse, 
TuHoNAR, of which Thor is, in all probability, a con- 
traction ; in Anglo-Saxon he was variously called THurR, 
TuHor, THUNDER, and THUNER,—both the last-named 
terms signifying “thunder.” Some writers, with less prob- 
ability, have supposed the name to be allied to the Greek 
Govipoc, impetuous,” ‘‘resistless,”| in the mythology of 
the North, the god of thunder, and also the god of 
strength, was the eldest son of Odin. His mother was 
Fjorgyn, (or the Earth.) He is sometimes called Oeku- 
Thor, (“car Thor,” or “driving Thor,”) and Hlorridi, 
“fire rider,”) and sometimes Ving-Thor, (“winged 
Thor.”) As the god of thunder, he is sometimes styled 
the Northern Jupiter ; and hence Thursday (Thor’s day*) 
is called, in the Latin of the middle ages, Yours dies, 
(‘‘ Jupiter’s day,”) which the French have corrupted into 
Feudi. As the god of strength, and the great conqueror 
of the giants, he resembles the Hercules of classic my- 
thology. His only daughter was named Thrud, (ze. 
“<strength,”) and his dwelling-place is Thrudheim, (or 
Thrudheimr,) the ‘‘home or habitation of strength,” or 
Thrudvangr, the “field” or “realm” of strength. His 
vast hall, called Bilskirnir, has five hundred and forty 
floors. 

Thor appears to have been regarded in Iceland and 
in some portions of Norway as the greatest of all the 
gods, Odin not excepted. He had three possessions of 
inestimable value,—the hammer Mjolnir, (my6l/nir,) the 
terror of the giants and of all powers hostile to the 
Zésir, his Megin-gjor8, (még/in-gyorth,t) or “strength- 
girdle,” and his gloves of iron, with which he grasped 
the handle of Mjolnir. In the legends of the North, 
Thor is represented as hot-tempered, but at the same 
time very frank and good-natured. He is said to be ac- 
companied by the light-footed boy Thialfi (te-Al/fe, ze. 
“diligent”) and the girl Réskva, (‘‘quick,”) expressive 
of the rapidity with which a thunder-storm flies over the 


“In Anglo-Saxon, Thunres daeg or Thundres daeg, te.  Vhun- 
der’s day.” 
+ Also written Megingjardar, 
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earth. His chariot is said to be drawn by goats,—proba- 
bly because these animals inhabit the highest mountain- 
tops. Thor’s wife, Sif, (seef,) with golden hair, is said 
to denote the autumnal earth, with its fields of ripening 
corn, The ripening of the grain was supposed to be 
promoted by the lightning. Thor is called in the Edda 
* Midgard’s defender,” or the defender of the habitation 
of men. Although the most valiant of the gods, he is, 
in fact, the personification of defensive war,* whose office 
it is to protect the works of industry and the arts of 
peace. Hence he is, with great propriety, represented 
as the husband and protector of Sif or Siva, (the ‘“in- 
violate,”) the goddess of harvests. (See Sir.) For 
some curious and interesting legends respecting Thor, 
the reader is referred to Mallet’s “ Northern Antiquities,” 
vol. ii. Fable XI., also Fables XXIIIL-XXVII. At 
Ragnarock (the “twilight or evening of the gods”) Thor 
will slay the World-Serpent, (see MIDGARD’S SERPENT,) 
but will himself perish from the effects of its venom, 

See Tuorpe, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,”’ vol. i.; PETERSEN, ‘‘ Nor- 
disk Mythologi;” ‘Religion of the Northmen,’? by Rupo.pu 
Keyser, translated by BARCLAY PENNocK, New York, 1854; also, 
LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe,”’ p. 31 ef seg. 

Thorbecke, tor’bék’keh, (JAN RupoLpPH,) a Dutch 
statesman, born at Zwolle in 1796. He became professor 
of law at the University of Leyden about 1830. He was 
one of seven persons charged in 1844 to propose a new 
constitution, which the king rejected as too liberal. In 
1848 he was placed at the head of a commission to revise 
the constitution, and procured the adoption of reforms 
similar to those which were rejected in 1844. He was 
prime minister from October, 1849, to April, 1853, and 
was restored to that position in February, 1862. He 
resigned in 1866. . 

Thor’burn, (GRANT,) a Scottish writer, born near 
Dalkeith in 1773. He emigrated to New York in 1794, 
and became a dealer in garden-seeds. He wrote for the 
newspapers under the signature of LAURIE Topp. Died 
at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1863. 

See his Autobiography, 1834; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for June, 1833. 


Thorburn, (RoBeERtT,) a Scottish portrait-painter, 
born at Dumfries in 1818. He settled about 1836 in 
London, where he has obtained extensive patronage 
and produced numerous miniatures of great merit. 
Among his master-pieces are miniature portraits of the 
queen and several members of the royal family. In 1848 
he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

Thordo, tor’do, or Thord Degen, tor da’gen, a 
Danish lawyer of the fourteenth century, was chief judge 
of the province of Jutland. He made a collection of 
Danish laws, including the earliest. They have been 
translated into Latin by Ludewig. 

Thordson, tord’son, (StURLA,) a Danish historian, 
born about 1218, was a nephew of Snorri Sturluson. 
He filled several high offices under the government, and 
was the author of a continuation of the history of Snorri 
Sturluson. Died in 1288. 

Thoré, to’ra’, (THEOPHILE,) a French republican, 
journalist, and critic, born about 18to. He founded in 
Paris, in 1848, a journal called “The True Republic,” 
and became an exile in 1851. He wrote critiques on art, 
inserted in the “ Artiste” and the ‘“* Siécle,” and edited 
“Art moderne.” 

Thoreau, ¢ho-rd’ or ¢ho’rd, (HENRY DaAviD,) an 
American author and naturalist, born in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1817, was descended from an ancestor 
who came from the island of Guernsey. His father was a 
manufacturer of lead-pencils. The son was educated at 
Harvard College, where he graduated in 1837. Besides 
being a classical scholar, he was well versed in Oriental 
literature. It is asserted that he had the best Oriental 
library to be found in the United States. In his man- 
ners, dress, and way of life he was eccentric. He was 
bred to no profession ; and it is said that he never went 
to church, never voted, and never paid a tax to the 
State. He lived in the simplest manner; he sometimes 
practised the business of land-surveyor. In 1845 he 


* He is nowhere represented as stirring up strife among men; 
on the contrary, all his hostility and all his prowess are exerted 
against the Jétuns, who are the aggressive, irreconcilable enemies of 
mankind and of all thrift and improvement. 
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built a small frame house on the shore of Walden Pond, 
near Concord, where he lived two years as a hermit, in 
studious retirement. He published an account of this 
portion of his life, in a. small book entitled ‘* Walden.” 
He was intimate with Ralph Waldo Emerson and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. The former has written a_ brief 
memoir of Thoreau, from which we extract the follow- 
ing: “Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such entire 
love to the fields, hills, and waters of his native town, 
that he made them known and interesting to all reading 
Americans and to people over the sea. . . . He grew to 
be revered and admired by his townsmen, who had at 
first known him only as an oddity. . . . I have repeat- 
edly known young men of sensibility converted in a 
moment to the belief that this was the man they were 
in search of—the man of men, who could tell them all 
they should do. . . . Whilst he used in his writings a 
certain petulance of remark in reference to churches 
and churchmen, he was a person of rare, tender, aid 
absolute religion,—a person incapable of any profana- 
tion.” Thoreau was never married. He died in 1862. 
He was the author of a work on ‘*The Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers,” and “ The Excursions,” (1863.) A 
volume of his letters was published in 1865. 

See Duyckinck, ‘Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ vol. ii. ; 
**North American Review”’ for October, 1865; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ 
for April, 1866. 

Thorer, (ALBIN.) See ToRINUS. 

Thoresby, thorz’be, ? (RALPH,) an English antiquary 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, born at Leeds in 1658. 
His principal works are “ The Topography of the Town 
and Parish of Leeds,” (‘‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’”) and a 
“ History of the Church of Leeds,” (“ Vicaria Leodien. 
sis.”) He possessed a very valuable collection of coins, 
manuscripts, etc. Died in 1725. 

Thorigny. See BEAUFORT DE THORIGNY. 

Thorild, to’rild, (THOMAS,) a Swedish scholar and 
miscellaneous writer, born in Bohuslan in 1759. He 
published, besides poems and prose essays in Swedish, 
“ Cromwell,” an epic poem, and other works, in English. 
Died in 1819. 

Thorinus. See Torinus. 

Thor’is-mond, King of the Visigoths, was the eldest 
son of Theodoric I. He fought bravely against Attila 
at Chalons in 451 A.D., and succeeded his father in 
that year. He was killed by his brother Theodoric in 
452 A.D. 

Tho/ri-us | Fr. pron. to’re’iis’] or Tho’ris, (RAPHAEL,) 
a French physician, who practised in England. Died 
in 1625. 

Thorkelin, tor’keh-leen’, (GRIM JOHNSEN,) a distin- 
guished scholar and antiquary, born in Iceland in 1752. 
In 1786 he visited Great Britain and Ireland, and pub- 
lished in 1788 * Fragments of English and Irish History 
in the Ninth and Tenth Century.” He also wrote 
several works in illustration of Danish and Norwegian 
history. Died in 1829. 

See Ersiew, ‘‘ Forfatter-Lexicon.”’ 

Thorlacius, tor-l4’se-us, (SKULE THORDSEN,) born in 
Iceland in 1741, was the author of a number of treatises 
on Northern antiquities. Died in 1815. 

His son BOrGE, born in 1775, became professor of 
eloquence at Copenhagen, and published several classical 
and antiquarian works. Died in 1829. 

Thorlaksen, tor’l4k’sen, or Thorlakson, (GuD- 
BRAND,) an Icelandic writer, born in 1542, became a 
bishop. Died in 1629. According to one authority, he 
was born in 1642, and died in 1729. 

Thorlaksson, tor’l4ks-son’, (JOHN,) an Icelandic 
poet, born in 1744, was a clergyman. He made a 
translation of “ Paradise Lost” into Icelandic, which is 
highly commended. Died in 1819. 

Thorn/biir-¥, (GEORGE WALTER,) an English writer, 
born about 1828. He published a “History of the 
Buccaneers,” (1855,) “British Artists from Hogarth to 
Turner,” (2 vols., 1861,) a “Life of Joseph M. W. 
Turner,” (1862,) a novel called “True as Steel,” and 
other works. : 

Thorn/dike, (HERBERT,) an English divine and able 
controversial writer. He became rector of Barley, in 
Hertfordshire, in 1642, and obtained a prebend at West- 
minster after the restoration. He was a Jearned Orien- 
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talist, and a zealous advocate of the Anglican Church. 
Among his works are a ‘“‘ Discourse of Religious Assem- 
blies and the Public Service of God,” a “ Discourse of 
the Rights of the Church in a Christian State,” and an 
“Epilogue to the Tragedy of the Church of England.” 
Died in 1672. 

Thorn/hill, (Sir Jamrs,) a distinguished English 
painter, born at Weymouth in 1676, was a nephew of 
the celebrated physician Sydenham. Having travelled 
in France, Holland, and other parts of the continent, he 
was employed, after his return, in the decoration of the 
cupola of Saint Paul’s, London, the ceiling of the hall at 
Greenwich Hospital, the palace at Kensington, and other 
edifices. He was appointed historical painter to Queen 
Anne, and was made a knight by George I. He opened 
an academy for drawing in his house, where he num- 
bered among his pupils the celebrated Hogarth, who 
subsequently married his daughter. Died in 1734. 

Thorn’/ton, (BONNELL,) an English /ittévateur and 
humorous writer, born in London in 1724. He was 
associated with George Colman in the proprietorship 
of the “Saint James Chronicle,” and wrote, conjointly 
with Colman, the periodical essays entitled ‘The Con- 
noisseur.” He also translated the comedies of Plautus 
into English blank verse, in conjunction with Colman 
and Warner, and was the author of burlesque poems, 
entitled “ An Ode on Saint Cecilia’s *Day, adapted to 
the Antient British Music,” etc., and “The Battle of 
the Wigs.” Died in 1768. 

Thornton, (JoHN RogBeErt,) an English physician 
and botanist, born about 1758, was a son of Thomas 
Thornton, noticed below. He was the author of ‘“ The 
Philosophy of Medicine,” etc., (5 vols.,) and ‘Temple 
of Flora, or Garden of the Botanist, Poet, Painter, and 
Philosopher.” Died in 1837. 

Thornton, (MATTHEW,) a patriot of the American 
Revolution, born in Ireland in 1714. He was elected to 
the General Congress by the people of New Hampshire 
in 1776, and signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Died in 1803. 

Thornton, (SAMUEL,) of Clapham Park, Surrey, born 
in 1775, was a director of the Bank of England for fifty 
years. He was a member of Parliament for nearly forty 
years. Died in 1838. 

Thornton, (THoMAS,) an English writer on field- 
sports, published “ A Sporting Tour through France,” 
and “A Sporting Tour through the North of England 
and the Highlands of Scotland.” Died in 1823. 

Thornton, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British general, served 
in the United States in 1814-15. Died in 1840. 

Thornton, (WILLIAM,) an English political econo- 
mist, born at Burnham, Bucks, in 1813. He published 
“Over-Population and its Remedy,” (1846.) 

Thorn’well, (JAMES HeEnry,) D.D., an American 
Presbyterian divine, born in Marlborough district, South 
Carolina, in 1811. He has published several theological 
works, and written in defence of the secession movement 
of 1860. 

Thorn/¥-croft or Thorn’/ey-croft, (Mary FRAN- 
CES,) an English sculptor, born at Thornham, Norfolk, 
in 1814. She was married in 1840 to Mr. Thornycroft, a 
sculptor. She was patronized by Queen Victoria, for 
whom she executed statues of the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, and Princess Alice. 

Thorpe, thorp, (BENJAMIN,) an English philologist, 
distinguished for his attainments in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, was born about 1808. Among his publications 
may be named “ The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Story 
of Apollonius,” (1834,) the collection entitled “ Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England,” etc., “ Codex Exoni- 
ensis,” (1842,) and “Northern Mythology,” or legends 
of Scandinavia, Northern Germany, and Holland, (3 
vols., 1352.) Died in July, 1870. 

Thorpe, (JoHN,) M.D., an English antiquary, born in 
Kent in 1682, practised at Rochester. Died in 1750. 

Thorpe, (JOHN,) an English antiquary, a son of the 
preceding, born in 1713, wrote an account of the city of 
Rochester, entitled ‘‘ Registrum Roffense.” Died in 1792. 

Thorpe, thorp, (THOMAS BANGs,) an American artist 
and /ittérateur, born at Westfield, Massachusetts, in 1815. 
Among his paintings are a full-length portrait of General 
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Zachary Taylor, and the “‘ Bold Dragoon,” an illustration 
of Irving’s story of that name. He has published Tom 
Owen the Bee-Hunter,” being sketches of Western and 
Southern life, and contributed numerous articles to 
‘“* Harper’s New Monthly Magazine.” 

Thortsen, tort’sen, (CARL ADOLPH,) a Danish critic 
and poet, born in Copenhagen in 1798. He wrote a 
* Historical Notice of Danish Literature,” (3d edition, 
1851,) and other works. 

Thorwaldsen, tor’wald-sen or tor’#A4l-sen, (ALBERT 
BERTEL,) one of the most eminent of modern sculptors, 
was born in November, 1770, on the sea between Ice- 
Jand and Copenhagen, and was the son of a Danish 
carver in wood. He studied in the Academy of Arts 
at Copenhagen, where he obtained two gold medals, 
and soon after set out for Rome. He there employed 
himself on a statue of Jason of natural size; but. as 
it attracted no particular regard, he, in a fit of despond- 
ency, destroyed it. He next attempted a colossal statue 
of. the same subject, which obtained the admiration of 
Canova, and being seen by Mr. Thomas Hope, a wealthy 
English amateur, he ordered a copy of it in marble for 
eight hundred zechins. From this time Thorwaldsen 
produced rapidly works which raised his reputation to 
the highest point. Among these may be named his 
“Triumphal March of Alexander,” executed for the 
emperor Napoleon, and the bas-reliefs of ‘* Night” and 
** Day” and of ** Priam and Achilles.” In 1819 he visited 
Denmark, where he was received with enthusiasm, and 
subsequently made a tour through Germany, and while 
at Warsaw executed a portrait-bust of Alexander of 
Russia, also the monuments of Copernicus and Prince 
Poniatowski. One of his most remarkable productions 
is the image of a wounded and dying lion, of colossal 
size, near Lucerne, in Switzerland, designed to com- 
memorate the heroic fidelity of the Swiss guards who 
fell August 10, 1792. About 1838 he returned, after 
many years’ residence at Rome, to Denmark, where he 
continued to reside till his death, in March, 1844. He 
was never married. Among his other works are ‘‘ Christ 
and the Twelve Apostles,” a statue of Schiller, and a 
colossal statue of Hercules. 

See Hans CuristiAn ANDERSEN, “‘B. Thorwaldsen,’’ 1844; J. 
M. TuieEve, ‘Den Danske Billedhugger B. Thorwaldsen,”’ ete., 
2 vols., 1831-32; L. pe Lom#nir, ‘‘ M. Thorwaldsen, par un Homme 
de Rien,” 1841; ALFRED Reumont, ‘‘Thorwaldsen: Gedachtniss- 
rede,’’ 1844; HitLerup, ‘‘ Thorwaldsen og hans Vaerker,’’ 2 vols., 
1841-42; J. M. Turecs, ‘‘ Thorwaldsen’s Arbeiten und Lebensver- 
haltnisse im Zeitraume 1828-1844,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1854; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;’’ “‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for August, 1832. 

Thoth or Toth, an Egyptian divinity, supposed to cor- 
respond to the Greek Hermes and the Roman Mercury. 

Thott, von, fon tot, (Orro,) Count, a Danish finan- 
cier, born in 1703, became minister of state in 1772. He 
owned a library of 121,945 volumes, of which a cata- 
logue was published, in 12 vols., (1789-95.) Died in 1785. 

Thou, de, deh too, (CHRISTOPHE,) an eminent French 
judge, born in Paris in 1508. He became first president 
of the Parliament of Paris about 1562. He pursued a 
neutral or moderate course in relation to the civil wars 
and the League. Died in 1582. 

See Morért, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique ;’? DE Tuou, “‘ Mémoires.’’ 

Thou, de, (FRANGOIS AUGUSTE,) eldest son of the 
celebrated historian, noticed below, was born in Paris 
about 1607. He succeeded his father as master of the 
Royal Library, and was afterwards appointed master of 
requests and councillor of state. Having been accused 
of being privy to the conspiracy of Cingq-Mars, he was 
executed in 1642. (See CInQ-MArRs.) 

Thou, de, [Lat. THua’Nus,] (JACQUES AUGUSTE,) an 
eminent French historian and statesman, born in Paris 
in October, 1553, was a son of Christophe de Thou, first 
president of the Parliament. He studied in Paris, and 
subsequently under Cujas (Cujacius) at Valence, in Dau- 
phiné, where he formed a lasting friendship with Joseph 
Scaliger. Returning to Paris in 1572, he was present 
at the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, and entered the 
church as canon of Notre-Dame. The following year 
he accompanied Paul de Foix on an important mission 
to Italy, and after the accession of Henry III. he was 
appointed master of requests, (1584,) and councillor of 
state, (1588.) He was chiefly instrumental in promoting 
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an alliance between Henry III. and Henry of Navarre, 
and, on the latter being crowned, under the title of Henry 
IV., became one of his most faithful adherents. In 1593 
he was appointed by Henry grand master of the Royal 
Library, and soon after president @ mortier in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. He had a prominent part in framing the 
edict of Nantes, (1598,) assisted at the Conference of Fon- 
tainebleau, in 1600, and was employed in other important 
transactions. He published in 1604 the first eighteen 
books of his “ History of his Own Time,” (“ Historia sui 
Temporis,”) of which a complete edition first appeared 
in 1620, in one hundred and thirty-eight books. This 
work, which was received with great favour by the public, 
gave offence to the zealots of the Catholic Church, and 
was formally condemned by being placed in the “ Index 
Expurgatorius.” It is distinguished for the purity of its 
style, as well as its accuracy and impartiality, and has 
obtained the commendations of the most eminent critics. 
De Thou also wrote an account of his life, entitled 
“Thuani Commentarius de Vita sua,” and several Latin 
poems. The edition of his “ History” published in Lon- 
don in 1733 (7 vols. fol.) is esteemed the best, and a 
French translation of it, by Le Mascrier, Desfontaines, 
and others, appeared in 1734, (16 vols. 4to.) He died 
in May, 1617. “De Thou,” says Duplessis, ‘showed 
himself a great statesman, with a profound knowledge 
of men and things, equally removed from the fanaticism 
of the different factions which divided France. A faithful 
subject of the prince, but devoted also to the interests 
of his country, he defended at the same time the rights 
of the crown and the liberties of the kingdom, alternately 
menaced by enemies from within and without.” 

See De Tuou. ‘ Mémoires,’’ (autobiographic,) 1711; JoHN Cot- 
tinson, “ Life of Thuanus,”’ 1807; P. Cuasies, ‘‘Discours sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de J. A. de Thou,” 1824; Henri Patrn, ‘ Dis- 
cours sur la Vie de J. A. de Thou,” 1824; GuERARD, ‘‘ Discours sur 
la Vie, etc. de J. A. de Thou,” 1824; Dittnrzer, ‘‘J. A. de Thou’s 
Leben,” etc., 1837; Bayve, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;”’ 
Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;’’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Thouars. See Dupretrir-THOUARS. 

Thouin. See LECLERC, (OSCAR.) 

Thowin, too’an’, (ANDRE,) a French botanist, born in 
Paris in 1747. He was appointed chief gardener of the 
Jardin des Plantes about 1765. He wrote, besides other 
works, “Lectures on the Culture and Naturalization 
of Plants,” (3 vols., 1827.) ‘‘Few men,” says Cuvier, 
“exercised a more useful influence.” Died in 1824. 

See De Sitvestre, ‘‘Notice sur A. Thoiiin,” 1825; Cuvirr, 
“ Bloge de M. A. Thoiiin,” 1825; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Thouret, too’rd’, (ANTOINF,) a French republican 
writer, born at Tarragona (Spain) in 1807. He was 
imprisoned nearly five years for his political writings, 
(1831-35,) wrote, while in prison, several political novels, 
and was elected to the Constituent Assembly of 1848. 
Having opposed the policy of Napoleon, he was banished 
in January, 1852. Died in 1857. 

Thouret, (JACQUES GUILLAUME,) an able French 
legislator and political writer, born at Pont-l’Evéque in 
1746. He was an active member of the States-General 
in 1789, and was a member of the committee which 
formed the new constitution in 1790. In his principles 
he was moderate and liberal. He was guillotined in 1794. 

See DEssEAux, ‘‘ Notice sur Thouret,”’ 1845; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.”’ 

Thouret, (MICHEL AuGuSTIN,) a French physician, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Pont-l’Evéque in 
1748. He studied medicine at Caen and in Paris, and 
in 1776 became one of the first members of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. He published several valuable 
medical treatises, among which we may name his “ Re- 
port on the Exhumations of the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents.” Died in 1810. 

Thouvenel, toov’nél’, (EDOUARD ANTOINE,) a French 
diplomatist, born at Verdun in November, 1818. He 
was minister at Athens in 1849 and 1850, and was 
charged with the political direction of the ministry of 
foreign affairs from December, 1851, to 1855. He was 
sent as ambassador to Constantinople in 1855, and ap- 
pointed minister of foreign affairs in January, 1860. He 
resigned office in October, 1862. He published in 1840 
“Hungary and Wallachia: Souvenirs of Travel,” etc. 
Died about November, 1866. 
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Thouvenel, (PIERRE,) a French physician, born in 
Lorraine in 1745, practised in Paris, and wrote several 
professional works. Died in 1815. 

Thoynard. See Tornarp. 

Thoyras. See RAPIN, DE, (PAUL.) 

Thrale, Mrs. See Prozzi. 

Thra’se-a, (P@#rus,) a Roman senator and Stoic 
philosopher, eminent for his virtue and integrity, was a 
native of Padua. Having incurred the enmity of Nero 
by his condemnation of that emperor’s crimes, he was 
sentenced to death, together with several of his friends, 
in 66 A.D. 

Thrasybule. See THRASYBULUS. 

Thras’¥-bt/lus,* [Gr. Opacv6ovAoc; Fr. THRASYBULE, 
tra’ze’biil’,] an emipent Grecian patriot and military 
commander, was a native of Attica, and flourished about 
400 B.c. Being appointed general by the democratic 
party at Athens, conjointly with his friend Thrasyllus, 
he procured, by a decree, the recall of Alcibiades from 
exile. He rendered an important service at the battle 
of Cyzicus, (410,) and was a subordinate officer at the 
naval victory of Arginusze, (406.) Soon after the Thirty 
Tyrants obtained power (404 B.C.) he was banished, and 
retired to Thebes. Having raised a small band of sol- 
diers and exiles, he seized Phyle, which he used as a 
base of operations against the Thirty Tyrants. He 
gained some advantages, and occupied the Pirzeus. Here 
he was besieged by the Spartan Lysander, but was re- 
lieved from his perilous position by the intrigues of 
Pausanias. The Thirty having been deposed by their 
own subjects, a treaty of peace was concluded, and the 
exiles were restored to citizenship. He commanded a 
fleet sent to aid the democrats of Rhodes in 390. He 
was killed near Aspendus in 389 B.C. 

See Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;’? CornELius Nepos, ‘‘ Thra- 
sybulus ;” THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of Greece ;’? XENoPHON, ‘ Hel- 
lenica;’? Htnricus, ‘‘Commentatio de Theramenis, Critie et 
Thrasybuli Rebus,”’ etc., 1820; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Thrasybulus, sometimes called THE COLLYTIAN, 
from his birthplace, Collytus, in Attica, was contempo- 
rary with the preceding, whom he accompanied in his 
exile to Phyle. 

Thras’y-bii/lus, | Gr. Opaci6ovAoc,| Tyrant of Syracuse, 
succeeded his brother, Hiero I.,in 466 B.c. Having ex- 
asperated his subjects by his cruelty and oppression, he 
collected a great number of mercenaries, at the head of 
whom he attacked the Syracusans, who had solicited aid 
from the Greeks in Sicily. Unable to maintain himself 
against these forces, he was compelled to go into exile, 
having reigned less than a year. 

Thrasylle. See THRASYLLUS. 

Thra-syl/lus, [Gr. OpaovAdoc ; Fr. THRASYLLE, tRa’- 
zel’,| an Athenian general and democrat, co-operated 
with Thrasybulus against the oligarchy in 411 B.c. He 
commanded a fleet which, in 409, was defeated at Ephe- 
sus, and gained a victory over a Syracusan squadron. 
He was one of the six generals who commanded at 
Arginusz in 406 B.C. and was unjustly put to death. 
(See THERAMENES.) 

Threl’keld, (CALEB,) a British botanist, born in 
Cumberland in 1676. He practised medicine in Dublin, 
and published “Synopsis of Irish Plants,” (‘Synopsis 
Stirpium Hibernicarum.”) Died in 1728. 

Thriverus, the Latin of DrtvErkg, which see. 

Throc’mor-ton or Throg’mor-ton, (Sir NicHu- 
LAS,) an English diplomatist, born about 1513. He 
accompanied Henry VIII. to France in 1544, was present 
at the siege of Boulogne, and subsequently served in the 
Scottish campaign of 1547. Having been charged in 
1554 with being implicated in Wyatt’s rebellion, he 
defended himself on his trial with so much eloquence 
and ability that he was acquitted. Under Queen Eliza- 
beth he became chamberlain of the exchequer, and 
ambassador to France, where he resided four years. 
He was afterwards sent on important missions to Scot- 


* This name is not unfrequently mispronounced with the accent 
on the antepenultima. The following couplet from Byron exhibits 
the true accentuation: 


“Spirit of Freedom ! when on Phyle’s brow 


Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train.” : 
Childe Harold, canto ii. stanza )xxiv. 
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land, Je was father-in-law of the celebrated Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Died in 1571. 

Thros/by, (JOHN,) an English writer, born in 1746, 
published ‘The History and Topography of Leicester,” 
and other similar works. Died in 1803. 

Thrud, a daughter of THor, which see. 

Thrudheim and Thrudvangr. See THOR. 

Thrymheim. See SkKapi. 

Thuanus, See THOU, DE. 

Thucydide. See THUCYDIDES. 

Thu-¢cyd/i-deés, [Gr. Oovevodidn¢ ; Fr. THUCYDIDE, 
tii’se’déd’,] an Athenian politician and general, who 
became the leader of the aristocratic party in 449 B.C. 
“ Fle was a man of great prudence,” says Plutarch, “and 
brother-in-law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon’s 
talents for war, but was superior t@ him in forensic and 
political abilities.” (Plutarch, ‘“ Pericles.”) He was 
the chief adversary of Pericles, and maintained a con- 
test against him until 444 B.c., when Thucydides was 
ostracized. 

Thucydides, [Gr. Oovxvdidn¢ ; Fr. THUCYDIDE,] an 
illustrious Greek historian and general, born of a noble 
family in the demus Halimus, in Attica, in 471 B.C., was 
a son of Olorus. He was related to Miltiades and to 
Cimon, and inherited an ample fortune. He informs his 
readers that he owned gold-mines in Thrace, near the 
island of Thasos. According to a current tradition, he 
heard Herodotus read his history at Olympia, when he 
was a boy, and was so deeply affected that he shed tears. 
He is said to have been’a pupil of Antiphon in oratory, 
and of Anaxagoras in philosophy. He was one of the 
sufferers attacked by the plague at Athens in 430 B.c., 
(of which he afterwards wrote a masterly description,) 
which was the second year of the Peloponnesian war. 
In 424 he commanded a squadron of seven ships near 
Thasos, when the Spartan general Brasidas attacked 
Amphipolis. He hastened to the defence of that town, 
but he arrived too late, and found that it had just 
surrendered to the Spartans. For this failure he was 
banished, or, as some suppose, went into exile to avoid 
the penalty of death to which unfortunate generals were 
liable. He informs us that he passed twenty years in 
exile after this event. He availed himself of the leisure 
and opportunities which he enjoyed in consequence of 
his exile, to collect materials for a history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which lasted about twenty-seven years, (431 
-404.) He used the greatest diligence and care in ascer- 
taining the facts by visits to the localities of the war 
and by interviews with the prominent actors of that 
period. It is supposed that he returned to Athens in 
403, when a general amnesty was granted to exiles. He 
was a contemporary of Socrates and Euripides. 

His celebrity is founded on his “History of the 
Peloponnesian War,” in eight books, which, however, he 
did not live to finish. It ends in 411 B.C., Seven years 
before the termination of the war. -The first book of 
this work consists of introductory observations on the 
early history of Greece. Ancient and modern critics are 
unanimous in commending the accuracy, veracity, and 
impartiality of Thucydides. His history combines the 
merits of the orator, historian, philosopher, and states- 
inan, and is one of the most admirable monuments of 
political wisdom. 

His style is concise, noble, and intensely energetic. 
It is stated that Demosthenes transcribed the history 
of Thucydides eight times, in order to improve his own 
style. Cicero described Thucydides as ‘a faithful and 
dignified narrator of facts,” (“rerum gestarum_ pro- 
nunciator sincerus et grandis.”) (‘‘ Brutus,” cap. 83.) 
The same critic also expresses the opinion that this 
historian easily surpasses all others in the art of com- 
position: ‘* Thucydides omnes dicendi artificio, mea sen- 
tentia, facile vicit.” (‘‘ De Oratore,”’ ii.) 

“Tn spite of this great fault,” says Macaulay, (refer- 
ring to his fictitious speeches,) “it must be allowed that 
Thucydides has surpassed all his rivals in the art of his- 
torical narration, in the art of producing an effect on the 
imagination by skilful selection and disposition without 
indulging in the license of invention. . . . His book is 
evidently the book of a man and a statesman, and in this 
respect presents a remarkable contrast to the delightful 


childishness of Herodotus. Throughout it there is an 
air of matured power, of grave and melancholy reflection, 
of impartiality and habitual self-command.” (Macaulay’s 
Essay on “History,” 1828.) He died about gor B.c., 
leaving one son, Timotheus, Several ancient writers 
state that he was assassinated, but they disagree in 
respect to the place of his death. His ‘‘ History” has 
been translated into English by Hobbes, by William 
Smith, (1753,) and by S. T. Bloomfield, (1829.) 

See Dopwatt, ‘‘ Annales Thucydidei,’”’ 1702; Kriticrr, ‘‘ Unter- 
suchungen tiber das Leben des Thucydides,” 1832; Roscuer, ‘‘ Le- 
ben des Thucydides,” 1842; Grrarpb, ‘‘ Thucydide,”’ 1860; Grorr, 
‘* History of Greece ;”” THirtwa.t, ‘‘ History of Greece ;”? F. Rorn, 
“WVergleichende Betrachtungen tiber Thucydides und ‘Vacitus,” 
1812; Bonnett, “‘ De Thucydide et Herodoto Questionum histori- 
carum Specimen,” 1851; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’”? ULricu, 
* Beitrage zur Erklarung des Thucydides,”’ 1846. 

Thuemmel. See THUMMEL. 

Thuermer. See THURMER. 

Thugut, too’goot, (FRANZ MartA,) BARON, an Aus- 
trian diplomatist, born at Linz in 1734.. He was early 
distinguished by the favour of Maria Theresa, and 
employed on missions to’Paris, Naples, and other Euro- 
pean courts. In 1794 he succeeded Prince Kaunitz as 
prime minister. He was. removed in 1797, restored 
in 1799, and finally driven from power in 1801. Died 
in 1818. 


See ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Thuillier, tii’e’ye-4’, (PIERRE,) a French landscape- 
painter, was born at Amiens in 1799. He gained a 
medal of the first class in 1839 at Paris. Died in 1858. 

Thuillier, (VINCEN’?,) a French scholar, born in the 
diocese of Laon in 1685, was a monk of Saint-Maur, 
He published a version of the ‘‘ History” of Polybius, 
(6 vols., 1727-30.) Died in 1736. 

Thuiden, van, van ttl’den, (THEODOR,) a celebrated 
Flemish painter and engraver, born at Bois-le-Duc in 
1607. He was a pupil of Rubens, whose style his own 
greatly resembles, and whom he assisted in the series 
of paintings which adorn the gallery of the Luxembourg. 
Among his master-pieces are “ The Martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew,” in the church of Saint Michael at Ghent, and 
“The Assumption of the Virgin,” in the church of the 
Jesuits at Bruges. He also excelled in delineating mar- 
kets, fairs, etc., and produced a number of admirable 
etchings, among which we may name “The Life of Saint 
John de Matha,” (in 24 plates,) and “‘The History of 
Ulysses,” (58 plates.) Died in 1676. 

See ‘‘ Piographie Universelle.”’ 

Thulen, van, van tii’len, (JOHN Puittp,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Malines in 1618, was a pupil of Seghers. 
He painted flowers, insects, etc. Died in 1667. 

Thiimmel or Thuemmel, von, fon ttim/mel, (Mo- 
rivz AuGus?,) a German “ttérateur, born near Leipsic 
in 1738. His principal work is a romance, entitled “A 
Journey in the Southern Provinces of France,” (9 vols., 
1791-1805,) which is commended by Schiller and enjoys 
great popularity in Germany. His ‘* Wilhelmine,” a 
comic prose poem, is also highly esteemed, and has been 
translated into several languages. He was privy coun- 
cillor and minister under the Duke of Saxe-Coburg from 
1768 to 1783. Died in 1817. 

See J. E. von Gruner, “Leben M. A. von Thiimmel’s,” 1819; 
“ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Thummig, toom’mic, (LUDWIG PHILIPP,) a German 
philosopher, born at Culmbach in 1697, published seve- 
ral works. He was a disciple of Wolf. Died at Cassel 
in 1728. 

Thunberg, toon’bérc, (KARL PETER,) a celebrated 
Swedish botanist and physician, born in the province of 
Smaland in 1743. He studied natural history at the 
University of Upsal, under Linneeus. In 1772 he visited 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in 1775 accompanied, as 
physician, the embassy of the East India Company to 
Japan, He succeeded the younger Linnzeus as professor 
of botany at Upsal in 1784. He was instrumental in 
founding a botanic garden in that city, and bestowed 
upon the university his valuable collection of objects 
in natural history. Among his principal works are his 
“Flora Japonica,” “ Flora Capensis,” “Icones Planta- 
rum Japonicarum,” and ‘ Travels,” (4 vols., 1788,) which 
were translated into English and German. A genus cf 
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beautiful climbing plants has been named in his honour, Thurmann, toor’man, (JuLEs,) a Swiss or German 


also several species in different genera of insects. Died 


in 1828, 

See Birrperc, “Aminnelse-Tal dfver C. P. Thunberg,”’ 1832; 
ScHROEDER, “‘ Vita C. P. Thunberg,” 1832; Grzettus, “‘ Biografiskt- 
Lexicon ;”’ Cuvigr, ‘‘ Histoire des Sciences naturelles ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’ 

Thunmann, toon’m4n, (JoHN,) a Swedish writer, 
born in Sudermania in 1746, He wrote “‘ Researches on 
the History of the People of Eastern Europe,” (1774.) 
Died in 1778. 

Thura, too’r4, (LAWRENCE,) a poet, born in Laaland 
in 1656. He became Bishop of Ribe in 1714. Died 
in 1731. 

Thuriot, tii’re-o’, (JAcguEs ALEXANDRE,) a French 
Jacobin, was an active member of the Convention, in 
which he voted for the death of the king. As president 
of that body, he promoted the fall of Robespierre on the 
gth Thermidor, 1794. Died in 1829. 

Thiir’loe, (JoHN,) an English minister of state, born 
at Abbot’s Roding, in Essex, in 1616. He studied law, 
was called to the bar in 1647, and obtained several 
offices by the favour of his patron, Oliver Saint John. In 
1652 he was appointed secretary to the council of state. 
He was secretary of state from December, 1653, until 
the restoration, 1660. During a part of this period he 
was also postmaster-general, and a member of Parlia- 
ment. He rendered important services to Cromwell by 
the detection of plots against the Commonwealth. He 
was distinguished for his talents for business, and his 
moderation. After the restoration, Charles II. invited 
him to take office, which he declined. Died in 1668. 
His “State Papers,” published by Dr. Birch, (7 vols., 
1742,) are considered very valuable. 

See Dr. Bircu, ‘‘ Life of J. Thurloe,’’? 1742; Burnet, ‘History 
of his Own Times.” 

Thtir/low, (EDWARD,) LorpD, an eminent English 
lawyer and politician, born in Norfolk or near Stow- 
market, in Suffolk, in 1732, was a son of Rev. Thomas 
Thurlow. He was sent to Caius College, Cambridge, 
which he was compelled to leave without a degree, on 
account of his turbulent and refractory conduct. He 
studied Jaw in the Inner Temple, was called to the bar 
in 1754 or 1756, (Lord Campbell says 1754,) and joined 
the Western circuit. In early life he was a friend of 
the poet Cowper. He rose rapidly in his profession, 
and obtained the rank of king’s counsel in 1761. He 
distinguished himself as junior counsel in the great 
Douglas cause, tried in the House of Lords, (1769.) In 
1768 he was elected a member of Parliament, in which 
he supported Lord North’s administration. He became 
solicitor-general in 1770, and attorney-general in 1771. 
Having commended himself to the favour of George 
Ill. by his zealous support of Lord North’s American 
policy, he was appointed lord chancellor in June, 1778, 
and was raised to the peerage, as Baron Thurlow. In 
1782 the ministry was changed, but Thurlow was re- 
tained as chancellor, although he was opposed to the 
measures of the new prime minister, Rockingham. 
When a new cabinet was formed by the coalition of 
Lord North and Fox, in 1783, Thurlow lost his office, 
but he was again appointed lord chancellor by Mr. Pitt 
in December, 1783. He soon became an enemy to Pitt, 
and, relying on the personal favour of the king, thought 
he could displace or circumvent that minister. ‘He 
espoused the cause of Warren Hastings with indecorous 
violence.” (Macaulay.) He opposed the abolition of 
the slave-trade. In consequence of his open hostility 
to Pitt and some of his measures, he was removed from 
office in 1792, after which he became a “ flaming patriot.” 
He ceased to be influential or prominent in_ political 
affairs many years before his death, which occurred in 
September, 1806. 

“He contrived,” says Lord Campbell, “‘to persuade 
mankind that he was a great judge, a great orator, and 
a great statesman,—although I am afraid that in all 
these capacities he was considerably overrated, and that 
he owed his temporary reputation very much to his high 
pretensions and his awe-inspiring manners.” 

See Lorn CampsELt, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’’ vol. v. ; 


Broucuam, ‘‘ Statesmen of the Time of George III. ;’’ Foss, ‘‘ The 
Judges of England ;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for September, 1814. 


geologist and botanist, born at Neufbrisach in 1804. 
He published an “ Essay on the Jurassic Upheavals,” 
and other works. Died in 1855. 

Thiirmer or Thuermer, tiir’mer, (Josepn,) a Ger- 
man architect, born at Munich in 1789. He spent several 
years at Rome and Athens, and became in 1832 pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Architecture at Dresden. He 
published “ Views of Athens and its Monuments,” (1823,) 
and other works. Died in 1833. 

Thurneysser or Thurneisser zum Thurn, toor/- 
ni-ser tsOOm tooRn, (LEONARD,) a Swiss alchemist and 
physician, born at Bale in 1531. He was patronized 
by the archduke Ferdinand, brother of Maximilian IL, 
who charged him with the administration of the mines 
of Tyrol. In 1571 he was appointed physician to the 
Elector of Brandenburg. He amassed a large fortune by 
his pretended skill in astrology and alchemy, but, his 
deceptions being at length discovered, he was obliged to 
leave Berlin, and died at Cologne in 1596. He was the 
author of a number of works, which are now forgotten. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for July, 1853. 

Thurot, tii’ro’, (FRANGOIS,) a French seaman, born 
in Burgundy in 1727. Having previously distinguished 
himself as captain of a privateer, he entered the royal 
marine, and gained several important victories over the 
English, but he was mortally wounded in an engagement 
near the Isle of Man, (1760.) 

Thurot, (JEAN FRANCOIS,) a French philosopher and 
Hellenist, born at Issoudun in 1768. He obtained a 
chair of Greek language and philosophy in the Collége 
de France in 1814. Among his works is a “ Treatise on 
the Understanding and the Reason,” (‘‘ De l’Entende- 
ment et de la Raison,” 1830.) Died in 1832. 

See SILVESTRE DE Sacy, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de M. Thurot,” 
1832; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Thury. See Cassini DE THuRY and HEricarvt. 

Thwaites, thwats, (EDWARD,) an English scholar, 
born in 1667, was professor of Greek at Oxford. He 
published several Anglo-Saxon works. Died in 1711. 

Thy-és/tés, [Gr. Ovéornc; Fr. THYESTE, te’ést’,] in 
classic mythology, was a son of Pelops and Hippodami’a, 
a brother of Atreus, and father of A°gisthus. —The enmity 
between Thyestes and Atreus was the subject of several 
discordant legends, which ascribe to each a number of 
vindictive crimes and atrocities. (See ATREUS.) This 
story was dramatized by Sophocles and Euripides in 
tragedies which are not extant. 

Thymbreeus, thim-bree’us, [Gr. Ovu6paioc ; Fr. 
THYMBREE, t4n’bra’,] a surname of Apollo, derived 
from the temple of Thymbra, in Troas. 

Thynne, thin, (FRANCIS,) an English antiquary and 
writer on heraldry. He was the author of a ‘“ History 
of Dover Castle and the Cinque Ports,” (in manuscript,) 
and a “‘ Discourse of the Duty and Office of an Herald 
of Arms.” Died in 1611. ; 

Thyonée. See THYONEUS. 

Thy-o/netis, [Gr. OQvoveic; Fr. THYONER, te’o’- 
na’: supposed to be derived from @tw, to “rush,” to 
“be excited,”] a surname of Bacchus, whose mother 
was called Thyone (Qv@vy) after she was translated to 
Olympus. 

Thys, tiss, [Lat. Tuy’stus,| a Dutch philologist, born 
at Harderwyck in 1603. He was professor of eloquence 
and law at Leyden, edited several Latin authors, and 
wrote a few works, in prose and verse. Died in 1665. 

Thysius. See Tuys. 

Tiarini, te-4-ree’/nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an eminent Ital- 
jan painter, born at Bologna in 1577, was a pupil of 
Fontana and Passignano. Among his master-pieces are 
“Saint Peter denying Christ,” a “Miracle of Saint 
Dominic,” and the “ Deposition from the Cross.” His 
works are principally oil-paintings, and his style resem~ 
bles that of the Caracci. Died in 1668. 

Tiarks, tee’Arks, (JoHN Lrwis,) a German astron- 
omer, born at Jever in 1789, removed to London, where 
he became assistant librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. 
About 1821 he was sent on an expedition to various 
parts of Europe in order to determine the longitude by 
means of chronometers. He was a I’ellow of the Royal 


Society. Died in 1837. 
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Tibaldeo. See TEBALDEo., 

Tibaldeo, te-b4l’da-o, (ANTONTO,) an Italian poet 
and scholar, supposed to have been born about 1460. 
He wrote Latin and Italian poems. Died in 1537. 

See LonGrettow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Tibaldi, (DoMENICO.) See PELLEGRINI. 

Tibell, tee’bél, (Gusravus WILHELM,) a Swedish 
general, born in Sudermania in 1772. He served under 
Bonaparte in Italy, (1795-1802.) Died in 1824. 

Tibére. See TIBERIUS. 

Tib-e-ri/nus, a mythical king of Alba, was said to 
have been drowned in the river which was afterwards 
called from him the Tiber, (Tiberis.) 

Tiberio. See TIBERIUS. 

Ti-be’ri-us, [Fr. TiBERE, te’bair’; It. TipErio, te- 
ba’re-o,] or, more fully, Ti-be’ri-us Clau/di-us Ne’ro, 
a celebrated emperor of Rome, born in 42 B.c. He was 
a son of Livia Drusilla, the wife of Augustus, by her 
first marriage, and belonged to the patrician gens Ciau- 
dia. His father was T. Claudius Nero. At an early 
age he acquired a high reputation in military affairs, and 
served with distinction in Spain, Asia Minor, and Ger- 
many. His talents were respectable, if not superior. He 
was well versed in Greek and Latin literature. His first 
wife was Vipsania Agrippina, a daughter of Agrippa. 
About 12 B.c. he was compelled to divorce her, and to 
marry Julia, a daughter of the emperor Augustus. He 
passed seven years at Rhodes in retirement, and returned 
to Rome in 2 4.p. After the death of Caius Czesar, in 4 
A.pD., Augustus adopted Tiberius as his son and suc- 
cessor. He became emperor in the year 14, and at first 
used his power with moderation. He had a suspicious 
temper, and was a most artful dissembler. He chose 
for his favourite minister and adviser the infamous 
Sejanus, to whom he soon abandoned the direction of 
the government. Tiberius was suspected of being acces- 
sory to the death of Germanicus, (19 A.D.) His only 
son, Drusus, was poisoned by Sejanus in 23. In the year 
26 he left Rome, to which he never returned, and retired 
to the island of Capri, (Caprez.) Avoiding publicity 
and neglecting affairs of state, he abandoned himself to 
debauchery. In 31 A.D. Sejanus was put to death by the 
order or permission of Tiberius, and Macro became the 
powerful favourite. Tiberius died in 37 a.D., without 
appointing his successor. It is stated'that he was suf- 
focated by Macro, by whose aid Caligula then became 
emperor. “The historian,” says Macaulay, (referring to 
Tacitus,) “undertook to make us intimately acquainted 
with a man singularly dark and inscrutable,—with a 
man whose real disposition long remained swathed up 
in intricate folds of factitious virtues, and over whose 
actions the hypocrisy of his youth and the seclusion of 


his old age threw a singular mystery. . . . He was to. 


exhibit the old sovereign of the world sinking into a 
dotage which, though it rendered his appetites eccentric 
and his temper savage, never impaired the powers of 
his stern and penetrating mind, conscious of failing 
strength, raging with capricious sensuality, yet to the 
last the keenest of observers, the most artful of dis- 
semblers, and the most terrible of masters. The task 
was one of extreme difficulty. The execution is almost 
perfect.” (Essay on “ History.”) 

See Suerontus, ‘ Tiberius ;’? Tacirus, “ Annales; SrEvers, 
“Tacitus und’ Tiberius,” 1850; V. Duruy, ‘‘De Tiberio Impera- 
tore,” 1853; Merivare, ‘‘ History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire ;”’ Boss, ‘‘ De Tiberio Casare,”’ 1661; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Tiberius (Ani¢’/tus FLa’vius Consranti’Nus) II, 
surnamed THRAX, (or the ‘“ Thracian,”) Emperor of the 
East, a native of Thrace, was born in the early part of 
the sixth century. He was treated with great distinction 
by Justin IL, who bestowed upon him the dignity of 
Ceesar in 574, and subsequently abdicated in his favour. 
He carried on a successful war against the Persians 
under Chosroes, whom he signally defeated at Melitene, 
(576 A.D.) He died in 582 a.p., and was succeeded 
by his son-in-law Mauritius, whom he had previously 
created Caesar. 

See Grezon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Tiberius, a Greek philosopher and grammarian, sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century. One of his 
rhetorical works is extant, and a number of fragments, 


Ti-be’ri-us Ab-sim/a-rus, a Greek general of the 
seventh century, caused himself to be proclaimed Em- 
peror of Constantinople in opposition to Leontius, (698 
A.D.) He was deposed and put to death by Justinian 
IL., (705 A.D.) 

Tibe’rius Alexan/der, a native of Alexandria, was 
appointed by the emperor Nero governor of Judea, and 
subsequently prefect of Egypt. He was distinguished 
by the favour of Vespasian and Titus, and assisted the 
latter in the siege of Jerusalem. 

Tibull, the German for TiBULLUS, which see. 

Tibulle. See TipuLtus, 

Tibullo. See Tisuttus. 

Ti-bul/lus, [Fr. T1isuLie, te’biil’; Ger. Tipuxt, 
te-bool’; It. TisuL Lo, te-bool/lo,] (ALBIUS,) a distin- 
guished Roman elegiac poet of the Augustan age, was 
born in Italy about 55 B.c. He was ason of aknight, 
(egues,) from whom he inherited an estate between Tibur 
and Preeneste. This estate was confiscated in the civil 
war, but he recovered a part of it, and passed much 
of his life there, enjoying the peaceful pleasures of the 
country, of which he was a warm admirer. He was 
patronized by Valerius Messala, whom he accompanied 
ina campaign in Gaul in 31 B.c. He was an intimate 
friend of Horace, who addressed to him an epistle and 
an ode, (‘‘Carmina,” i. 33.) His character is said to have 
been amiable. He wrote amatory elegies addressed to 
Delia and Nemesis. His poems are models of graceful 
simplicity and genuine tenderness. The best editions 
of Tibullus are those published by Lachmann (1829) and 
by Dissenus, (or Dissen,) (1835.) Died about 18 B.c. 

See Ayrmann, “Vita Tibulli,” 1719; Decen, ‘SA. Tibull,” 
1780; GRupPE, ‘‘ Die Rémische Elegie,’ 1838; Hepner, ‘ Tibul- 
lus, Propertius et Ovidius,” 1841; De Gotstry, ‘ Dissertatio de 
Tibulli Vita,” etc., 1825; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Tick’ell, (RICHARD,) an English writer and politician 
of the eighteenth century, published a pamphlet, entitled 
“Anticipation,” and other works. Died in 1793. 

Tickell, (THOMAS,) an English poet and translator, 
born in Cumberland in 1686. He studied at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which he became a Fellow in 1710. 
He was an intimate friend of Addison, who made him 
under-secretary of state in 1717. He subsequently be- 
came secretary to the lords justices of Ireland. He was 
the author of poems entitled “The Prospect of Peace” 
and “The Royal Progress.” The latter is character- 
ized by Dr. Johnson as ‘neither high nor low.” His 
translation of the first book of the “Iliad” is highly 
commended by Addison, but it is regarded by other 
critics as greatly inferior to Pope’s. Tickell also wrote a 
number of prose essays, and an admired ‘Elegy on 
the Death of Addison.” Died in 1740. 

Tick’nor, (CALER,) a skilful American physician, 
born in Salisbury, Connecticut, about 1804. He prac- 
tised in New York, and wrote much for medical journals. 
Died about 1840. 

See Witrams, ‘‘ Medical Biography.” 


Ticknor, (ELtsHa,) an American teacher, born about 
1760, was the father of George Ticknor, He taught in 
Boston, where he died in 1821. 

Ticknor, (GEORGE,) a distinguished American scholar 
and writer, born at Boston in 1791. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College, and subsequently spent five years 
in visiting various parts of Europe. He was appoir.ted 
after his return professor of the French and Spanish 
languages and literature at Harvard College. He brought 
out in 1849 his ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature,” (3 vols. 
8vo.) It immediately established the reputation of the 
author, and has obtained the highest eulogy from emi- 
nent critics of all countries, having been translated into 
Spanish and German. | In 1863 Mr. Ticknor published 
his “ Life of William H. Prescott,” one of the most in- 
teresting biographies in the language. Died in 1871, 

See ‘‘London Quarterly Review” for October, 1850; ‘‘ North 
American Review’’ for January, 1850. 

Ticozzi, te-kot/see, (STEFANO,) an Italian /févateur, 
born in the province of Como in 1762. Among his 
principal works are his “ Dictionary of Architects, Sculp- 
tors, Painters, etc. of every Age and Nation,” (4 vols. 
8vo, 1830,) ‘ Historical Memoirs,” and translations of 
Sismondi’s ‘‘ History of the Italian Republics” and Llo- 
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rente’s “History of the Inquisition.” He was prefect 
of the department of the Piave under the French empire. 
Died in 1836. 

See Trpaxpo, “‘ Biografia degli Italiani illustri;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Tidemand, tee’deh-mand’, (ADOLPH,) a Norwegian 
painter of high reputation, born at Mandal in 1815. He 
was appointed painter to the king, and distinguished 
himself as a painter of national manners. His favourite 
subjects are scenes of Norwegian domestic life. 

Tidemann, tee’deh-m4n’, (PHrILIpp,) a German 
painter, born at Nuremberg in 1657, was a pupil of 
Lairesse at Amsterdam. He painted mythological sub- 
jects with success. Died in 1715. 

Tieck, teek, (CHRISYtIAN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
sculptor, brother of the celebrated Ludwig Tieck, was 
born at Berlin in 1776. In 1805 he visited Rome, and 
subsequently repaired to Munich, where he executed 
portrait-busts of Schelling, Jacobi, and the crown-prince 
Ludwig. Among his other works we may name a life- 
size statue of Necker, and busts of Lessing, Grotius, 
Wallenstein, and William of Orange. Died in 1851. 

See Nacrrr, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 


Tieck, (Lupwic,) a distinguished German poet and 
novelist, born in Berlin in May, 1773, was a brother of 
the preceding. He was educated at Halle, Gottingen, and 
Erlangen. His favourite studies were history and liter- 
ature, ancient and modern. He produced “ Abdallah,” 
a novel, (1795,) “ William Lovell,” (1795,) and “ Travels 
of Sternbald,” (“Sternbald’s Wanderungen,” 1798.) He 
associated at Jena with the Schlegels, Novalis, and 
Schelling. About 1800 he married a young woman 
named Alberti. In literature he belonged to the ro- 
mantic school. His reputation was increased by «dramas 
entitled ‘“Genoveva, or Genevieve of Brabant,” (1800,) 
and the “Emperor Octavian,” (‘ Kaiser Octavianus,” 
1804.) He resided a few years at Dresden, (1800-04,) 
and travelled in Italy in 1805. Among his principal 
works are ‘‘ Phantasus,” (3 vols., 1812-15,) ‘The Revolt 
of the Cévennes,” a novel, (1826,) and “ Poet-Life,” 
(“ Dichterleben,” 1828.) He displayed great talent for 
irony and humour in his comedies or satires entitled 
“Puss in Boots,” “The World turned Upside Down,” 
and ‘Prince Zerbino, or Travels in Search of Good 
Taste,” (2 vols., 1799-1800.) After a visit to France 
and England, (1817,) he settled at Dresden in 1819. 
He produced a good translation of “ Don Quixote,” 
(4 vols., 1799-1801,) and assisted Schlegel in the trans- 
lation of Shakspeare. In 1840 the King of Prussia 
invited Tieck to Berlin, appointed hima privy councillor, 
and granted him a pension. After that date he resided 
at Berlin and Potsdam. Tieck wasa very prolific writer. 
His versions of Shakspeare’s plays are among the best 
ever made. He died in Berlin in April, 1853. 

See ‘* L. Tieck,’’ Cassel], 1854; L. pz Lom#ntr, ‘‘ M. Tieck, par 
un Homme de Rien,’ 1841; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’ 
“ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1838, and July, 1839; 
*“Fraser’s Magazine” for November, 1831, and November, 1847. 

Tiedemann, tee’deh-man’, (DIETRICH,) a German 
philosopher, born near Bremen in 1748. He was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Marburg, and was an adversary 
of Kant. He wrote, besides other works, which are 
highly commended, “ The Spirit of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, from Thales to Berkeley,” (6 vols., 1790-97.) Died 
in 1803. 

See G. F. Creuzer, “Memoria Tiedemanni,”’ 1803. 

Tiedemann, (FRIEDRICH,) a distinguished German 


’ 


anatomist and physiologist, a son of the preceding, was. 


born at Cassel in 1781. He graduated at Marburg in 
1804, and in 1805 became professor of anatomy and 
zoology at Landshut. In 1812 he obtained the prize 
offered by the French Institute for the best work on the 
structure of the Radiata, and at the same time was 
elected a corresponding member of that body. He was 
called in 1816 to fill the chair of anatomy, physiology, 
etc. at Heidelberg. Among his numerous works we 
may name the “Anatomy and Natural History of Am- 
phibious Animals,” (1817,) ‘Arteries of the Human 
Body,” “Nerves of the Uterus,” and “ Physiology of 
Man,” (3 vols., 1830-36.) Died in 1861. 


See Fiourens, ‘‘ Eloges historiques ;”? CALLISEN, ‘‘ Medicinisches 
Schriftsteller- Lexikon ;” ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Tiedge, teed’ceh, (almost teed’yeh,) (CHRISTOPH AU- 
Gust,) a German poet of high reputation, was born at 
Gardelegen in 1752. While filling the office of private 
tutor at Hohenstein, he acquired the friendship of Gleim 
and the Baroness von der’ Recke, and in 1804 visited 
Italy in company with the latter. His principal poem, 
entitled “ Urania,” was received with great favour, and 
was followed by his “ Mirror for Women,” (‘ Frauen- 
spiegel,”) “Wanderings through the Market of Life,” 
“Elegies,” etc. During the latter part of his life Tiedge 
resided with his friend Madame von der Recke, whom 
he survived about eight years, dying in 1841. His poetry 
is characterized by great moral beauty and devotional 
feeling, and has many points of resemblance to that of 
Cowper. 

See FALKENSTEIN, “*C. A. Tiedge’s Leben und Nachlass,”’ 4 
vols., 1841; LoNGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” Esrr- 
HARD, “ Blicke in Tiedge’s und in Elisa’s Leben,”’’ 1844. 

Tieftrunk, teef/troonk, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man philosoplfer and disciple of Kant, born near Ros- 
tock in 1759, became professor of philosophy at Halle. 
Died in 1837. 

Tielemans, tee’leh-m4ns’, (JEAN FRANCOIS,) a Bel- 
gian jurist and liberal politician, born at Brussels in 
1799. Tfe was minister of the interior about one month, 
March, 1831, was afterwards governor of Antwerp, and 
professor of Jaw in Brussels. 

Tien-Té, te-én’ ta, or Tien-Tih, te-én’ tih, called 
also Tai-Ping-Wang, a Chinese leader of insurgents, 
born in 1813. His original name was PHUH, and his 
literary name Hunc-S1u-TsHUEN.. He was educated 
for the class of dz¢erati, but at the final examination in 
Canton he failed to obtain a degree. About 1833 he 
received from an agent of the London Bible Society 
some tracts or a version of the Holy Scriptures, which 
he read with great interest. He professed to have 
received a divine mission, and began to preach against 
the worship of idols. He was successful in converting 
many to the “foreign righteousness,” wrote religious 
essays and poems, and became the founder of a new 
religion, similar to Christianity in some respects. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, he joined several secret 
political societies formed to liberate China from the 
domination of the Mantchoos. In 1850 he raised the 
standard of revolt. His followers cut off their pig-tails, 
which is accounted an act of high treason in China. 
Tien-Té marched victoriously through several provinces, 
and captured Nanking in 1853, after he had defeated the 
imperialist armies ‘in a number of battles. His govern- 
ment, of which Nanking was the capital, was a military 
theocracy. In July, 1864, Nanking was taken by the 
imperialists, the rebellion was suppressed, and Tien-Té 
killed himself. 

See ‘‘ Life of Tai-Ping-Wang,” by J. Mitton Mackitg, 1857; 
“The Taeping Rebellion,” in the ‘‘ Merchants’ Magazine”’ for Jan- 
uary, 1865. 

Tiepolo, te-ép’o-lo, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) a Vene- 
tian painter, born in 1693. was patronized by Charles 
III. of Spain, where he executed several works of great 
merit. His pictures are chiefly frescos, painted in the 
style of Paul Veronese. It is stated that his oil-paint- 
ings are to be found in all the galleries of Europe. Died 
at Madrid about 1770. 

See Lawzi, ‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” Trcozz1, “ Dizio- 
nario.” 

Tiepolo, (JAcoro,) a Venetian jurist, became Doge 
of Venice in 1229. Died in 1249. 

His son LoRENZO became Doge in 1268. Died in 1275. 
Tiepolo, (Niccoro,) a Venetian poet and senator 
eminent for his talents and learning. He was employed 

in several diplomatic missions. Died in 1551. 

Tierney, teer’ne, (GEORGE,) an English statesman, 
born at Gibraltar in 1761. He was elected to Parliament 
for Southwark in 1796 by the Whig party, and distin- 
guished himself as one of the most zealous opponents 
of Mr. Pitt, with whom he fought a duel. He was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy in 1802, and became mas- 
ter of the mint under the Canning ministry, (1827.) He 
was a great master of sarcasm and irony. Died in 1830. 

Tierney, (Mark,) an English antiquary and Roman 
Catholic priest, born in 1785. He published the “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Arundel.” Died in 1862. 
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Tifernas, te-fér’nds, (GREGORTO,) an Italian Hellenist, 
born at Citta di Castello about 1415. He taught Greek 
in Venice, where he died about 1465. 

Tigellin. See TIGELLINUS. 

Tig-el-li/nus, [Fr. TicrLiin, te’zh4/l4n’,] (SoPHO- 
NIUS,) a Roman courtier, notorious for his crimes, was 
born at Agrigentum. In 63 a.p. he became the favourite 
minister of Nero, with the title of praetorian prefect. He 
abused by cruelty and rapacity the power which he had 
obtained by subservience to the worst passions of Nero. 
He committed suicide in 70 A.D. 

Tighe, ti, (Mrs. Mary,) a distinguished poetess, born 
in Wicklow county, Ireland, in 1773, was a daughter of 
the Rev. William Blachford. She was the author of a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Psyche,” which is greatly admired, also 
a number of miscellaneous and devotional pieces. Died 
in 1810. 

See the ‘ Monthly Review’’ for October, 1811. 


Tigny, de, deh tén’ye’, (MARIN GROSYETE,) a French 
entomologist, born at Orléans in 1736. His wife wrote 
a ‘ History of Insects,” a work of merit, which was pub- 
ished in his name, (10 vols., 1802.) He died in 1799. 

Tigrane. See TIGRANES. 

Ti-gra/nés, [Gr. Tiypavy¢; Fr. TIGRANE, te’gran’; 
Armenian, DikRAN, de-kr4n/,] an Armenian prince or 
hero, flourished about 550 B.c. He was a friend of 
Cyrus the Great, and, according to some authorities, 
aided Cyrus in his war against Astyages the Mede. 

Tigranes I, King of Armenia, began to reign about 
96 B.C., and married a daughter of Mithridates the 
Great. Having extended his dominions by conquest, he 
assumed the title of “King of kings.” In the year 83 
he invaded and conquered Syria. He afterwards founded 
the city of Tigranocerta, which became his capital. As 
an ally of his son-in-law, Mithridates, he declared war 
against the Romans, whose army, under Lucullus, in- 
vaded Armenia in 69 B.C. and defeated Tigranes; but 
the mutiny of the Roman soldiers prevented Lucullus 
from terminating the war. After Pompey had gained a 
decisive victory over Mithridates, (66 B.c.,) Tigranes 
made an abject submission to the Roman general, who 
permitted him to keep the kingdom of Armenia proper. 
Died in 55 B.c. He was noted for his pride and tyranny. 
It is said that he kept tributary kings in his palace as 
servants. 


See Prutarcn, ‘ Lucullus;’’ Dion Casstus, “ History of Rome ;”’ 
Situ, ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,”’ etc. 


Til, van, van til, (SoLoMoN,) a. Dutch theologian, 
born near Amsterdam in 1644. He was professor of 
theology at Leyden, and published a number of works 
on that subject. He was a disciple of Coccejus. Died 
in 1713. 

See Mor#rt, ‘ Dictionnaire Historique,’”’ 1759; ‘*‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Tilborg. See TILBURGH. 

Tilburgh, van, vn til’/biv’H, written also Tilborg, 
(GILES,) a Flemish painter, born at Brussels about 1625. 
He painted fairs, rustic dances, interiors of taverns, etc. 
Died in 1678, 

Tilbury, (GERVASE oF.) See GERVASE. 

Tilenus, te-]a/nus, or Tilenius, te-]a’ne-ts, (DANTEL,) 
a Protestant theologian, born in Silesia in 1563. He 
was appointed professor of theology at Sedan, France, 
in 1602, and became preceptor of the famous Turenne. 
Having adopted Arminian tenets, he was deprived of 
his chair at Sedan in 1619. He wrote numerous works 
on theology. Died in Paris in 1633. 

See Bouriot, ‘‘ Notice sur D. Tilenus,’’ 1806; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Tilesius. See TELEsro. 

Tilesius von Tilenau, von, fon te-la’ze-us fon tee’- 
leh-now’, (WILHELM GorTrLires,) a German naturalist, 
born in Thuringia in 1769. He accompanied the Russian 
navigator Krusenstern in his voyage around the world 
in 1803, and published, in 1813, “Results in Natural 
History of the First Russian Voyage around the World, 
under Captain Krusenstern.” Died in 1857. 

Tilghman, til’man, (EDWARD,) an eminent American 
jurist, a relative of Chief-Justice Tilghman, noticed 
velow, was born at Wye, in Maryland, December 11, 1750. 


He studied in Philadelphia, and at the Middle Temple, 
in London. He established himself in Philadelphia, and 
rose to the first place at the bar of that city, which was 
then noted for its eminent lawyers. “ Mr. Tilghman was 
an advocate of great power,” says Mr. Binney, ‘‘a fault- 
less logician,—a man of the purest integrity and brightest 
honour,—fluent, without the least volubility,—concise 
to a degree that left every one’s patience and attention 
unimpaired.” Died in 1815. 

See a notice of Edward Tilghman, by Horace Binney, in the~ 
**Encyclopeedia Americana,’’ (Supplement.) 

Tilghman, (LLoyp,) an American general, born in 
Maryland about 1816, graduated at West Point in 1836. 
He commanded at Fort Henry, in Tennessee, which he 
surrendered to the Union navy or army in February 
1862. He was killed at the battle of Champion Hill, 
May 16, 1863. 

Tilghman, (WILLIAM,) an American jurist and schol- 
ar, was born in Talbot county, Maryland, August 12, 
1756. Hestudied Jaw in Philadelphia, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1783. He was repeatedly elected to the 
legislature of his native State. In 1793 he removed to 
Philadelphia. In 1801 he was appointed chief judge of 
the United States court for Pennsylvania. In 1805 he 
was made president of the court of common pleas, and 
in 1806 chief justice of the supreme court of the State, a 
position which he filled with eminent ability until his 
death, in 1827. It has been justly observed that Penn- 
sylvania owes him a debt of gratitude for “the incorpo- 
ration of the principles of scientific equity with the laws 
of the State.” 

See “‘ Encyclopzedia Americana.”’ 


Til’/le-man8, (PETER,) a Flemish painter, born at Ant- 
werp, resided in England, where he produced a number 
of admired works. Died in 1734. 

Tillemont, de, deh téI’mdn’ or te’ye-mdn’, (SEBAS- 
TIEN Lenain—leh-nan’,) a French ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, born in Paris in 1637. He studied at Port-Royal, 
under Nicole and other distinguished Jansenists, and 
was ordained a priest in 1676. He published in 1693 
the first volume of his ‘‘Memoirs towards the Eccle- 
siastical History of the First Six Centuries,” (‘‘ Mémoires 
pour servir a l’Histoire ecclésiastique,” etc.,) which 
first appeared complete in 1712, (16 vols. 4to.) His 
other principal work is entitled a “ History of the Em- 
perors and other Princes who reigned during the First 
Six Centuries,” etc., (4 vols., 1690-97.) Two other 
volumes were published in 1701-38. These works are 
highly esteemed. Tillemont was eminently modest and 
humble. Died in Paris in 1698. 

See Troncuay, ‘* Vie de M. Lenain de Tillemont,”’ 1711 ; SAINTE- 
Beuve, ‘‘ Histoire de Port-Royal;’? Perrautt, ‘Mémoires des 
Hommes illustres;’”’ Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Tillet, te’y4’, (MATHIEU,) a French writer on agri- 
culture, born at Bordeaux about 1720. He co-operated 
with Duhamel du Monceau. Died in 1791. 

Tillet, du, dii te’y4’, (JeAN,) a learned French com- 
piler of historical documents, born in Paris. He was 
secretary (evefier) of the Parliament. Among his works 
is “Collection of the Kings of France,” etc., (‘* Recueil 
des Rois de France, leur Couronne et Maison,” 1580.) 
Died in 1570. 

Tilli, teel’/lee, (MICHELANGELO,) an Italian botanist, 
born at Castel-Fiorentino in 1655. He became a pro- 
fessor at Pisa, and published a “Catalogue of the Plants 
in the Botanic Garden of Pisa,” (1723.) Died in 1740. 

Tillier, te’ye-4’, (JOHANN ANTON,) a Swiss historian, 
born at Berne in 1792, published a “ History of the 
Confederation ( Zidgenossenschaft) at the Epoch of the 
Restoration,” (1848,) and other works. Died in 1854. 

Til/loeh, (ALEXANDER,) LL.D., a Scottish journalist 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Glasgow in 1759. 
Having settled in London, he became editor of “The 
Star” in 1789, and subsequently of the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine.” He published several theological essays. 
Died in 1825. 

Tillot, du, dii te’yo’, (GuiLLauME Lkon,) Marquis 
de Felino, was born at Bayonne in 1711. He became 
about 1755 minister of finance to the Duke of Parma. 
Died in 1774. 
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Til’lot-son, (JoHn,) D.D., a celebrated English prel- 
ate, born in Yorkshire in 1630. He studied at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where he became a Fellow in 1651. 
Though educated a Calvinist, he subsequently conformed 
to the Church of England, and, having taken holy orders, 
he was appointed in 1664 preacher at Lincoln’s Inn and 
Saint Lawrence’s Church in the Jewry, where he ac- 
quired a very high reputation as a pulpit orator. Under 
the reign of Charles IT. he became successively Dean of 
Canterbury, (1672,) prebendary of St. Paul’s, (1675,) and 
canon-residentiary of that cathedral, (1677.) He was 
created Archbishop of Canterbury by William IIT. in 
1691. He had married Elizabeth French, a niece of 
Oliver Cromwell. In theology he was called a latitudi- 
narian. The nonjurors lampooned him outrageously, 
denouncing him as atheist, Deist, Arian, thief, etc. Died 
in 1694. Addison considered his writings as models of 
language. 

“Of all the members of the Low-Church party,” says 
Macaulay, ‘“ Tillotson stood highest in the general esti- 
mation. As a preacher he was thought by his contem- 
poraries to have surpassed all rivals, living or dead. 
Posterity has reversed this judgment. Yet Tillotson 
still keeps his place as a legitimate English classic. . . . 
His reasoning was just sufficiently profound and suffi- 
ciently refined to be followed by a popular audience with 
that slight degree of intellectual exertion which is a 
pleasure. . . . The greatest charm of his compositions, 
however, is derived from the benignity and candour 
which appear in every line, and which shone forth not 
less conspicuously in his life than in his writings.” 
(“‘ History of England,” vol. iii.) 

See Biren, “Life of Tillotson,’’ prefixed to his works; Lr 
Neve, “ Lives of the Protestant Archbishops of England;’? BuRNET, 
“History of his Own Times.” 

Tilly, de, deh te’ye’, (ALEXANDRE,) COMTE, a French 
royalist and political writer, born at Mans in 1764. He 
wrote “Memoirs towards a History of Manners of the 
Eighteenth Century,” (3 vols., 1828,) and other works. 
Died in 1816. 

Tilly, de, (PIERRE ALEXANDRE,) COUNT, a French 
general of the Revolution, born in Normandy in 1754, 
gained several victories over the Vendeans, and became 
governor of Brussels in 1796. Died in 1822. 

Tilly or Tilli, von, fon til/lee, (JOHANN TZERKLAS,) 
Count, a celebrated military commander, born near 
Gembloux, in Brabant, in 1559. Having served for a 
time in the Netherlands under Alva, Don John of 
Austria, and Alexander Farnese, he entered the army of 
Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, in 1609. Soon after the 
breaking out of the Thirty Years’ war, he was appointed 
to the chief command of the army of the League, and in 
1620 gained a signal victory over the Protestants, and 
subsequently defeated Christian IV, of Denmark near 
Lutter. Having been made a field-marshal, in 1630 he 
succeeded Wallenstein as commander-in-chief of the 
Imperial troops, and in May, 1631, took Magdeburg by 
storm. This victory, which was followed by the most 
atrocious cruelty perpetrated on the inhabitants, was 
celebrated by Marshal Tilly by Te Deums sung in the 
cathedral. He was soon after defeated by Gustavus 
Adolphus near Leipsic, and a second time at the battle 
of the Lech, in 1632, where he was mortally wounded. 

See VirreRMont, ‘Tilly, ou Ja Guerre de Trente Ans,” 
1859; SCHILLER, ‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War.” 

Til’ton, (JAMES,) an American physician, born in 
Delaware in 1745. He served as surgeon of the army 
from 1776 to 1783, and was appointed physician- and 
surgeon-general of the army of the United States in 
1812 or 1813. Died in 1822. 

Timeeus, ti-mee’us, [Gr. Tiwasoc ; Fr. True, te’md/, | 
a Pythagorean philosopher, born at Locri, in Italy, is said 
to have been a teacher of Plato. He flourished probably 
about 420-380 B.c. A work “On the Soul of the Uni- 
verse,” which is extant, has been ascribed to him; but 
many critics doubt that he was the author of it, and 
regard it as an abridgment of Plato’s dialogue of 
“Timzeus.” 

Timeeus, an eminent Greek historian, born at Tau- 
romenium, in Sicily, about 352 B.c. Having been 
banished from his native island by Agathocles, he re- 
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tired to Athens, where he resided about fifty years. 
Died about 256 8.c. His principal work was a “ His- 
tory of Sicily from the Earliest Times to 264 B.c.,” of 
which fragments are extant. He is severely criticised 
by Polybius, but is praised by Cicero, who says, in his 
treatise “De Oratore,” ‘“ Timzus, quantum judicare 
possim, longe eruditissimus, et rerum copia et senten- 
tiarum varietate abundantissimus . . . magnam elo- 
quentiam ad scribendum attulit.”* 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Greecis.”” 

Timeeus, [Fr. TIMEE LE SOPHISTE, te’ma’ leh so’- 
fést’,] a Greek Sophist and grammarian, supposed to 
have lived.in the third century after Christ. His only 
extant work is a vocabulary or glossary of the phrases 
of Plato, (‘Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum,’’) edited, 
with a commentary, by Ruhnken, (1754.) 

Timagene. See TIMAGENES. 

Ti-mag/e-nés, [Gr. Tiwayévyc; Fr. TIMAGENE, te’ma’- 
zhan’,] a rhetorician of Alexandria, became a resident 
of Rome about 55 8.c. He wrote several works on his- 
tory, etc., and gained the friendship of Augustus. Some 
critics identify him with the Timagenes who wrote a 
“Periplus” of the whole sea. 


See Scuwas, ‘‘ De Livio et Timagene Historiarum Scriptoribus 
zemulis,”’ 1834. 


Ti-man/thés, [Gr. TydvOnc; Fr. TIMANTHR, te’- 
mont/,| a celebrated Greek painter, born at Sicyon, 
flourished about 400 B.c. He was a rival of Parrhasius, 
over whom he gained the prize at Samos for his ‘* Con- 
test of Ajax and Ulysses for.the Arms of Achilles.” 
Among his other master-pieces were ‘The Sacrifice 
of Iphigeni‘a” and “The Stoning of Palamedes.” He 
excelled in the power of expression and suggestion. 

Ti-mar’ehus, [Tiwapyoc,] a Greek grammarian of 
uncertain date. 

Timbal, tAn’b4l’, (CHARLES,) a French painter, born 
in Paris about 1822. He painted many scriptural sub- 
jects. 

Timbs, timz, (JoHN,) an English writer and journalist, 
born in London in 1801. He became editor of ‘‘ The Mir- 
ror” in 1827, and subsequently associate editor of “‘ The 
Illustrated London News.” He has published, among 
other popular works, ‘Laconics,” (3 vols., 1825-26,) 
“The Year-Book of Facts,” ‘Things not generally 
Known familiarly Explained,” (1856,) ‘Curiosities of 
History,” (1859,) and “A Century of Anecdote, 1760 
to 1860,” (2 vols., 1864.) 

Timée. See TIMus. 

Tim/o-clé8, [TiwoxAyjc,] an Athenian comic poet of 
the middle comedy, lived about 350-320 B.c. His style 
is commended for its purity. His works are not extant. 

Ti-mo/cre-on [Tyoxpéwv|] OF RHODES, a Greek lyric 
poet, lived about 500-450 B.c, He wrote bitter satirical 
verses against Themistocles and Simonides. Some of 
his verses are quoted by Plutarch in his “ Life of The- 
mistocles.”” 

Ti-mo’le-on, [TioAéwy,| an illustrious Greek states- 
man and general, born of a noble family at Corinth 
about 400 B.c. He was so zealous for liberty that he 
conspired against his elder brother Timophanes, who 
had usurped supreme power and was killed. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Timoleon became a prey to sorrow on 
account of the death of his brother, and withdrew 
from public affairs for many years. In 344 B.c. the 
people of Syracuse sent ambassadors to Corinth to 
implore assistance against Dionysius and other tyrants. 
The Corinthians granted a small army, and appointed 
Timoleon to command it. Three parties were then con- 
tending for mastery in the Syracusan state,—Dionysius, 
Hicetas, and the popular party. Before the end of 344 
Timoleon defeated Hicetas and occupied part of Syra- 
cuse. In the next year Dionysius surrendered the citadel 
to Timoleon and retired from the contest. Hicetas, who 
still held two quarters of the capital, obtained aid from 
the Carthaginians ; but Timoleon soon expelled him from 
Syracuse, and restored democratic institt tions in that city. 


“Timzus, as well 
and the most 
he dis- 


* The following is a nearly literal translation: 
as I am able to judge, was by far the most learned of all, : 
rich in the abundance of his facts and variety of his opinions ; 
played, also, great eloquence in composition.”’ 
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In 339 he defeated the Carthaginian generals Hasdrubal 
and Hamilcar, who invaded the Syracusan state with 
an army five times larger than that of Timoleon. He 
ascribed all his successes to fortune, or to the will of the 
gods. He restored peace and prosperity to the people 
of Sicily, who honoured him as a great benefactor. Died 
at Syracuse in 337 B.C. Plutarch says that “he performed 
greater things than any Grecian of his time, and was the 
only man that realized those glorious achievements to 
which the orators of Greece were constantly exhorting 
their countrymen.” 

See Prurarcn, *‘ Life of Timoleon;” C. Nrpos, ‘ Life of Timo- 
leon ; Grote, “ History of Greece;’?’ THIRLWALL, ‘‘ History of 
Creece ;”? ARNOLDT, “‘ Timoleon ; biographische Darstellung,”’ 1850; 
‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Ti-mom/a-chus, an eminent painter, born in Byzan- 
trum, is supposed to have lived about 300 B.c. His 
pictures of ‘‘ Medea about to destroy her Children” and 
* Ajax brooding over his Misfortunes” were esteemed 
master-pieces by the ancients, and were purchased by 
Julius Ceesar for an immense sum, 

Ti’/mon [Tizwr] rHE MISANTHROPE, a native of At- 
tica, and contemporary of Socrates, was notorious for his 
hatred of mankind, from whom he lived secluded. He 
has been introduced into the works of Aristophanes, 
Lucian, and other eminent ancient writers, and forms 
the subject of one of Shakspeare’s dramas. 

See Coopman, ‘‘ Dissertatio historica de Timone Misanthropo,”’ 
1841. 

Timon, a Greek poet and skeptical philosopher of 
the third century B.c., was a disciple of Pyrrho. He 
was the author of a number of dramas, and satiric poems 
entitled “Silli.” Fragments of the latter are extant. 

Timon, tee’mon, (SAMUEL,) a Hungarian historian, 
born in 1675, wrote on the history of Hungary. Died 
in 1736. 

Timoneda, de, da te-mo-na’p4, (JUAN,) a Spanish 
poet, born at Valencia about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was the author of a work entitled “ Patrafiuelo,” 
(“The Story-Teller,”) and several comedies. 

See LoncGFrELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Timoteo, the Italian for Timoruy, which see. 

Timoteo da Urbino, te-mo-ta’o da oor-bee’no, 
called also Della Vite, an Italian painter, born at Ur- 
hbino about 1475. He was a cousin of Raphael, whom 
he assisted in some of his works at Rome. Among his 
master-pieces may be named an “ Annunciation of the 
Virgin,” and a “ Noli-me-Tangere.” Died about 1530. 

Timothée. See Timorny and TIMOTHEUS, 

Ti-mo/the-us, [Gr. Tiwédeoc; Fr. TIMOTHEE, te’mo’- 
tt’; It. Trmoreo, te-mo-ta’o,| a celebrated Greek poet 
and musician of Miletus, was a contemporary of Eurip- 
ides, and flourished about 390 B.c. His innovation of 
the lyre with eleven strings was publicly condemned by 
the Spartans. His lyrics were highly esteemed by his 
countrymen, but a few fragments only are extant. He 
is said to have died in 357 B.c., aged about ninety. 

See K. O. MULier,“ History of the Literature of Ancient Greece.” 


Timotheus, a Greek statuary of high reputation, 
flourished about 350 B.c. He was one of the artists who 
adorned the frieze of the Mausoleum with bas-reliefs. 
Among his works was a statue of Artemis, (Diana.) 

Timotheus, an eminent Athenian commander, was 
the son of the famous Conon, and a pupil of Isocrates. 
He assisted the Thebans to repel an invasion of the 
Spartans, whose fleet he defeated near Leucas in 376 or 
375 B.c. He entered the service of Artaxerxes, King 
of Persia, in 372, and was appointed commander of the 
Athenian army in Macedonia in 364 B.c. He captured 
several cities from the Olynthians, and all the Chalcidian 
towns. Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares commanded 
the fleet in the Social war which began in 357 B.c., and 
were unsuccessful. Timotheus was condemned to pay 
a large fine. Died in 354. 

See Cornetius Nepos, “ Timotheus ;” Grote, “History of 
Greece ;”’ THIRLWALL, “‘ History of Greece.” 

Timotheus, (of Scripture.) See Timorny. 

Timotheus, a Greek dramatic poet, the date of whose 
birth is unknown, was a resident of Athens. None of 
his works are extant. He was a poet of the middle 
comedy. 


Tim’o-thy, [Gr. Tiwddeoc; Lat. Timo’rHeus; Fr. 
TIMOYTHEE, te’mo’ta’; It, Timorero, te-mo-ta’o,| the 
friend and coadjutor of the Apostle Paul, was a native 
of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, and was carefully educated 
in the Christian faith by his mother Eunice, a converted 
Jewess. He was ordained at an early age by Saint Paul, 
whom he accompanied on his missions to Greece and 
Macedonia. He is believed to have been the first bishop 
of the Church at Ephesus, and, according to tradition, 
suffered martyrdom under Domitian. 

See Acts xvi. ; also Saint Paul’s Epistles to Timothy. 

Timour. See TAMERLANE. 

Timour-Beg, (or -Bec.) See TAMERLANE. 

Timur. See TAMERLANE. 

Tinctor, tink’tor, or Tinctoris, tink-to/ris, (JAN,) a 
Flemish musician, born at Nivelle about 1434, or, as some 
say, 1450. He went to Naples, and was patronized by 
King Ferdinand I. He produced a musical dictionary, — 
‘*Terminorum Musice Definitorium,” (without date.) 
Died about 1520. 

Tin’dal, (MarrHEw,) LL.D., an English jurist and 
deistical writer, born in Devonshire about 1657. Soon 
after the accession of James II. he embraced Roman 
Catholicism, but he subsequently returned to the Church 
of England. He published in 1706 a work entitled 
“The Rights of the Christian Church Asserted,” etc., 
being an attack upon: hierarchical power, which involved 
him in a bitter and protracted controversy with several 
clergymen of the Church of England. He was the 
author of a number of political essays; but he is princi- 
pally known by his “Christianity as old as the Creation, 
or the Gospel a Republication of the Religion of Nature,” 
(1730.) Died in 1733. 

See ‘* Biographia Britannica ;”? Smatt, “ Memoirs of the Life of 
M. Tindal,” 1733; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tindal, (Rev. NICHOLAS,) a nephew of the preceding, 
was born in 1687, and rose through several preferments to 
be rector of Alverstoke, in Hampshire. He translated 
from the French Rapin’s ‘“‘ History of England,” of which 
he wrote a continuation brought down to the reign of 
George II. Died in 1774. 

Tindal, (Sir NricHoLas CONYNGHAM,) an English 
jurist and statesman, born in 1777. He studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1827 represented 
that university in Parliament. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed lord chief justice of the court of common pleas. 
Died in 1846. 

Tin’dale or Ty¥n’dale, (W1LLtAM,) an eminent Eng- 
lish Reformer and martyr, was born in Gloucestershire 
about 1480. He studied at Oxford, and subsequently at 
Cambridge, where he took his degree. Having been 
converted to the doctrines of Luther, by which he 
was exposed to persecution in England, he repaired to 
Germany, and afterwards settled at Antwerp, where he 
devoted himself to the translation of the New Testament 
into English. The first edition came out about 1525, 
and met with a rapid sale both in England and on the 
continent. He published in 1534 a new and improved 
edition. His translation of the Pentateuch, in which he 
was assisted by Miles Coverdale, had appeared in 1530. 
In 1534 Tindale, whose writings had been previously 
denounced by the English government, was seized at 
Antwerp through the interference of the King of Eng- 
land, brought to trial for heresy, and, after an imprison- 
ment of nearly two years, strangled and burnt at the 
stake, (1536.) 

See Fox, ‘Acts and Monuments;’”? Woop, ‘fAthenze Oxoni- 
enses ;’? WorpsworTh, “‘ Ecclesiastical Biography.” 

Tin/dall, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English writer, born 
in 1754. He wrote a “ History of Evesham,” ‘“ Plain 
Truth in a Plain Dress,” and other works. Died in 
1804. 

Tinelli, te-nel’lee, (TIBERIO,) an Italian painter of 
history and portraits, born at Venice in 1586, was a 
pupil of L. Bassano, His works are highly praised. 
Died in 1638. 

Tinne, tin’neh, (ALEXANDRINE,) a rich heiress and 
traveller, born in Holland about 1844. In 1863-64 she 
explored the sources of the Gazelle River, the west- 
ern branch of the White Nile. She was murdered by 
the Tuariks in 1869, between Moorzook and Ghat. 


TINTORET 


Tintoret, Le. See TINToRErro. 

Tintoretto, tin-to-ret’to or tén-to-ret’to, [Fr. LE 
TINvTORET, leh tan’to’ra’,] (GIACOMO,) one of the most 
eminent painters of the Venetian school, was born at 
Venice in 1512. His original name was Ropusti, but 
he assumed that of Tintoretto from the occupation of 
his father, who was a dyer, ( 77éore.) He made Titian 
his model in colouring and Michael Angelo in design. 
He painted with great rapidity, and his works, both in 
oil and fresco, are very numerous. Among his master- 
pieces may be named “The Last Judgment” and ‘‘ The 
Worship of the Golden Calf,” in the church of Santa 
Maria dell’ Orto, “The Miracle of the Slave,” (some- 
times called ‘The Miracle of Saint Mark,”’) in the Acad- 
emy of Venice, ‘The Marriage at Cana,” the “Cruci- 
fixion,” in the Scuola di San Rocco, and a “ Paradise,” a 
colossal picture containing more than a hundred figures, 
Died in 1594. His son Domenico and daughter Mari- 
etta were distinguished as painters; the latter excelled 
in portraits. “All Jandscape grandeur,” says Ruskin, 
“vanishes before that of Titian and Tintoret; and this 
is true of whatever these two giants touched.” (‘Mod- 
ern Painters.”’) 

See Carto Rivorrt, ‘ Vitadi G. Robusti detto Il Tintoretto,”’ 
1642; Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy;’? Vasart, “ Lives of 
the Painters ;” Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;”’ 
T1c0zz1, ‘* Dizionario,’” 

Tipaldo, te-p4l’/do, (Emir1io AMEDEO,) an Italian 
scholar and writer, born at Corftt in 1798. He became 
in 1829 professor of history, etc. in the Marine College 
of Venice. He published many important works, among 
which we may notice a “‘ History of Profane Greek Lite- 
rature,” (9 vols., 1824—30,) and ‘“ Biography of Ilustrious 
Italians of the Eighteenth Century and of the Present 
Age,” (“Biografia degli Italiani illustri del Secolo 
XVILI. e de’ Contemporanei,” 10 vols., 1834-46.) 

Tippoo Sahib, tip’ poo’ sah’unib, written also Tippoo 
Saib, Sultan of Mysore, born in 1749, was the son of 
Hyder Alee, (or Aly,) whom he succeeded on the throne 
in 1782. He prosecuted the war which he had pre- 
viously waged against the English until, in 1784, a treaty 
of peace was concluded at Mangalore. In 1790 he in- 
vaded the territory of the Rajah of Travancore, an ally 
of the British, who soon after formed an alliance with 
the Mahrattas and took the fort of Bangalore, (1791.) 
The forces of General Abercromby, having joined those 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1792, advanced against Seringa- 
patam, when Tippoo consented to renounce one-half of 
his dominions to the allies, give up two of his sons as 
hostages, and pay a sum of more than £3,000,000, He 
nevertheless endeavoured in secret to incite the native 
ptinces against the English government, and solicited 
aid from France. In 1799 he was besieged in Seringa- 
patam by the British forces under General Harris, and 
was killed in the assault. 

See Micnaup, ‘‘ Histoire de 1’Empire de Mysore,” 2 vols., 1801 ; 
R. Mackenzik, ‘Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultaun,”’ 1793; 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Tip’toft, (JoHN,) Earl of Worcester, became lord 
deputy of Ireland, and filled other high offices. He 
was noted for his patronage of literature and of learned 
men, particularly Caxton. He was executed in 1470, 
on a charge of maladministration. 

Tiraboschi, te-r4-bos’kee, (GIROLAMO,) a learned 
Italian Jesuit and bibliographer, born at Bergamo in 
1731. He became professor of rhetoric at Milan in 
1766, and in 1770 was appointed librarian to the Duke 
of Mddena. His principal work, entitled “ History of 
Italian Literature,” (‘‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” 
13 vols., 1772-83,) enjoys the highest reputation for ac- 
curacy and impartiality. Among his other productions 
may be named “ Historical Memoirs of Modena,” and 
“Life of Count Fulvio Testi.” Died in 1794. An im- 
proved edition of his great work was published at Milan, 
in 16 vols., (1822-26.) 

See A. G. Lomsarnt, “ Elogio storico di G. Tiraboschi,’’ 1796; 
Fapront, “‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’? BELTRAMELLI, 
‘*Elogio storico del Cavaliere Tiraboschi,”’? 1812; Ucon1, ‘‘ Della 
Letteratura Italiana ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tiraqueau, te’ra’k0’, (ANDRE,) a French jurist, born 
at Fontenoy-le-Comte about 1480. While he held the 
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office of judge he released Rabelais, whom the monks 
had put in prison. Died in 1558. 

Ti-re’si-as (ti-ree’she-as) or Tei-re’si-as, [Gr. Tespe- 
oia¢; Fr. Tirkstas, te’ra/ze’4s’,] a famous soothsayer 
of classic mythology, lived at Thebes, and belonged 
to the race of Udeus. The poets and mythographers 
relate that he was deprived of sight by the gods, be- 
cause he divulged some of their secrets, or because he 
had seen Minerva bathing, that Jupiter gave him the 
gift of prophecy and extended his life to seven genera- 
tions, and that he was connected with many important 
events in the fabulous history of Greece. He was the 
father of Manto. 

Tir-i-ba/zus or Tér-i-ba’zus, [Gr. Typibafoc or Typi- 
6afoc,] a Persian satrap under Artaxerxes Mnemon, gov- 
erned Western Armeniain 401 B.c. He commanded the 
Persian fleet which defeated Evagoras of Cyprus in 386 
B.C., soon after which he conspired with Darius against 
the king. He was killed in a fight with officers who came 
to arrest him. 

Tir-i-da’tés [Gr. Typiarne ; Fr. TrRIpATE, te’re’dat’ | 
I, King of Armenia, carried on a war against the Romans, 
who defeated him at Artaxata, and took his capital, 
Tigranocerta. He finally became tributary to Nero, 
(63 A.D.) 

Tiridates III. or ARMENIA was a son of Chosroes, 
whom the King of Persia conquered and dethroned. Tiri- 
dates was educated at Rome, and restored to the throne 
by Diocletian in 286 A.p. Died about 314 A.D. 

Ti/ro, [Fr. Trron, te’rdn’,] (Marcus TuLiius,) a 
Roman author and scholar, was a favourite freedman and 
amanuensis of Cicero. He wrote a life of his famous 
patron, and other works. It is supposed that he invented 
or improved the art of short-hand writing, and that we 
are indebted to him for the collection of Cicero’s “ Let- 
ters” and other works. 

Tiron. See Trro. 

Tirso de Molina. See TELLEZ, (GABRIEL.) 

Tischbein, tish’bin, (HEINRICH WILHELM,) sur- 
named THE NEAPOLITAN, born at Haina, in Hesse-Cas- 
sel, in 1751. After a residence of six years at Rome, 
he settled at Naples, where he was appointed in 1790 
director of the Academy of Painting. He excelled in 
classical subjects and in delineations of animals. Died 
in 1829. 

Tischbein, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH AUGUST,) a relative 
of the preceding, born at Maestricht in 1750, rose to 
distinction as a portrait-painter. Died in 1812. 

Tischbein, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) THE ELDER, a Ger- 
man historical painter, born in Hesse in 1722, became 
professor in the Academy of Arts at Cassel. Among 
his master-pieces are ‘The Dying Alcestis,” “ Electra,” 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives,” “The Transfigura- 
tion,” “‘ Resurrection of Christ,” and sixteen illustrations 
of the life of Telemachus. Died in 1789. 

See EnGEtscuatt, ‘‘ J. H. Tischbein, als Mensch und Kiinstler,”’ 
1797: 

Tischbein, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) THE YOUNGER, a 
nephew of the preceding, was born at Haina in 1751. 
He visited Rome in 1781, and afterwards resided several 
years at Naples, where he was appointed director of the 
Academy of Painting. Among his principal works are 
“ Conradin of Suabia,” ‘ Ajax and Cassandra,” ‘“ Christ 
blessing Little Children,” and the “ Parting of Hector 
and: Andromache.” He published in 1804 “Illustra- 
tions of Homer,” with explanations by Heyne. Tisch- 
bein excelled as a painter of animals, and was also a 
skilful engraver. Died in 1829. 

Tischendorf, tish’en-dorf’, (LoBEGoTT FRIEDRICH 
KONSTANTIN,) an eminent German philologist and bibli- 
cal critic, born at Lengenfeld in January, 1815. He 
studied at Leipsic, and subsequently visited England, 
various parts of the continent, Egypt, and Asia Minor. 
Having obtained some very valuable manuscripts, he 
was appointed, after his return, professor of theology at 
Leipsic, (1850.) He has published editions of the 
“Codex Friderico-Augustanus,” (1846,) ‘Evangelium 
Palatinum,” (1847,) ‘‘ Codex Amiatianus,” (1850,) ‘‘ Frag- 
menta Sacra Palimpsesta,” ‘Anecdota Sacra et Pro- 
fana,’”’ ‘““Monumenta Sacra inedita,” (4 vols., 1846-60,) 
“ Travels in the East,” (2 vols., 1846,) and “ Bibliorum 
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Codex Sinaiticus,” (4 vols. folio, 1862,) which he dis- 
covered at Mount Sinai in 1859. He obtained in 1859 
a chair of biblical paleeography at Leipsic. 

Ti-sic’ra-tés, |Teouparye,] a distinguished Greek 
statuary, flourished about 300 B.c. He is supposed to 
have been a pupil of Lysippus. His works are praised 
by Pliny. 

Tisio or Tisi, (BENVENUTO.) See GAROFALO. 

Ti-siph’o-ne, the “Avenger of Murder,” [Trordovn, 
from tiw, to “estimate,” to “judge,” and, hence, to 
“punish” or “avenge,” and 6voc, “murder,”’] in Greek 
mythology, the name of one of the three Furies, or 
Erinnyes. 

Tissapherne. See TISSAPHERNES. 

Tis-sa-pher’né§, | Gr. Ticoagépune ; Fr. TISSAPHERNE, 
te’sa’farn’,| a famous Persian general and crafty nego- 
tiator, formed an alliance with the Spartans against the 
Athenians in 412 B.c. He was an enemy of Cyrus the 
Persian prince, and was one of the four generals who 
commanded the army of Artaxerxes against Cyrus at 
Cunaxa, in 401 B.C. He afterwards married a daughter 
of Artaxerxes, and was appointed satrap or viceroy of 
the maritime part of Asia Minor, where he was defeated 
by Agesilaus. He was put to death by the King of Per- 
sia 1n 394 B.C. 

See Xernopuon, ‘‘Anabasis;’ Rottiin, “Ancient History ;” 
Grote, “‘ History of Greece.” 

Tissard, te’sar’, (FRANGOIS,) a French scholar, born 
at Amboise about 1460, became professor of Greek at 
the University of Paris. He published a Hebrew gram- 
mar, (1508.) Died in 1508. 

Tissier, te’se-4’, (JEAN BapristE ANGE,) a French 
painter of history and portraits, born in Paris in 1814. 

Tissot, te’so’, (ALEXANDRE PASCAL,) a French jurist, 
born in 1782, published several works on public law. 
Died in 1823. ‘ 

Tissot, (CLAUDE JosEPH,) a French /z¢térateur, born 
about 1800. He practised law in Paris in early life, and 
about 1837 became professor of philosophy at Dijon. He 
wrote, besides other works, “ Ethics, or the Science of 
Morals,” (1840,) and a ‘‘ History of Philosophy,” (1840.) 

Tissot, (PrERRE FRANGoIS,) a French journalist, 
Uittérateur, and politician, born at Versailles in 1768. He 
was elected to the Council of Five Hundred a short time 
before the 18th Brumaire, and was afterwards appointed 
imperial censor by Napoleon. In 1814 he succeeded 
Delille as professor of Latin poetry in the College of 
France, and in 1833 became a member of the French 
Academy. He translated Virgil’s ‘“ Bucolics” into 
French, and published, among other works, “ Historical 
Memoirs of Carnot,” (1824,) ‘Studies on Virgil com- 
pared with all the Epic and Dramatic Poets,” (4 vols., 
1825-30,) which is highly commended, ‘Complete 
History of the French Revolution,” (6 vols., 1833,) and 
“Lessons and Models of Ancient and Modern French 
Literature,” (1835.) Died in 1854. 

See Quttrarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” . 

Tissot, (Stmon ANDRE,) a celebrated Swiss physi- 
cian, born at Grancy, in the canton de Vaud, in 1728. 
He studied at Geneva and Montpellier, and subsequently 
resided at Lausanne, where he soon acquired avery high 
reputation. Having filled the chair of medicine in that 
place for many years, he became in 1780 professor of 
clinical medicine at Pavia. He published a number of 
works, which are highly esteemed and have been widely 
circulated. Among these may be named his ‘‘ Advice 
to People respecting Health,” (‘‘ Avis au Peuple sur sa 
Santé,” 1761,) which was translated into seven languages, 
“ On Diseases caused by Masturbation,” (‘‘ Tentamen de 
Morbis ex Manustupratione Ortis,”) and ‘On the Health 
of Literary Men,” (“ De Valetudine Literatorum,” 1766.) 
Died in 1797. His son CLEMEN’ JosEPH, born in 1750, 
was the author of several medical treatises. 

See Eynarp, ‘‘ Vie de S. A. Tissot,’’ 1839; HAvux, ‘‘ Notice sur 
Tissot,” prefixed to Tissot’s works, 11 vols,, 1809-13; ‘‘ Biographie 
Médicale ;’’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘‘ Monthly Review” 
for July, 1765. 

Titan, [Gr. Tira,] plural Titans, [Gr. Tiravec ; Lat. 
Trra/NEs,| the name of mythical beings said to be the 
offspring of Uranus and Ge, (or Ccelus and Terra.) There 


were six sons, Oceanus, Ceeus, Crius, Hyperion, Iapetus, 
and Cronus, and six daughters, Theia, Rheia, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe, and Tethys. According to the 
fable, the Titans rebelled against their father, who was 
deposed and was succeeded by Cronus, (Saturn.) After 
the accession of Jupiter to the sovereignty, occurred the 
celebrated war of the Titans against the Olympian gods, 
(called the ‘*Titanomachia,”) which lasted ten years. 
The Titans were finally defeated and hurled down to 
Tartarus by the thunderbolts of Jove. 

See Vireit, “Aeneid,” book vi. 580. 

Tite-Live, the French for Livy, (which see.) 

Tite, (WILLIAM,) an English architect, born in Lon- 
don about 1802. His principal work is the Royal Ex- 
change of London, completed in 1844. He was elected 
to Parliament for Bath in 1854, and re-elected in 1857. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was president 
of the Institute of British Architects, 

Tithon. See TrrHoNus. 

Ti-tho’nus, [Gr. T:@wvoc; Fr. TirHon, te’tdn’,] a 
mythical personage, a son of Laomedon, was beloved by 
Aurora, (Eos.) The poets feigned that she obtained for 
him the privilege of immortality, but not eternal youth, 
and that he became a decrepit old man. He was the 
reputed father of Memnon. 

Titi, di, de tee’tee, (SANTT,) an Italian artist, born in 
Tuscany in 1538, was distinguished both as a painter 
and architect. Died in 1603. 

Titi, di, (TIBERIO,) a painter, born at Florence in 
1578, was a son of the preceding. Died in 1637. 

Titian, tish’e-an, [It. Tiziano, tét-se-4’/no; Fr. Le 
TITIEN, leh te’se’An’; Ger. TIZI1AN, tit-se-4n’,] or, more 
fully, Tiziano Vecellio, (v4-chel’/le-o,) the greatest 
painter of the Venetian school, was born at Capo del 
Cadore, in Venetia, in 1477. He studied for a short 
time with Sebastiano Zuccati, and afterwards became 
a pupil of Giovanni Bellini. He was intimate with 
Giorgione, his fellow-pupil, to whose example or influ- 
ence some critics ascribe the fact that Titian acquired 
a bolder and more vigorous style than that of Bellini 
and other Venetian painters. In 1512 he was em- 
ployed by the Venetian government to paint the hall 
of the grand council, in which he represented the 
“Homage of Frederick Barbarossa to the Pope.” 
About 1514 he was invited to Ferrara by Alphonso L., 
for whom he painted a beautiful oil-picture of * Bacchus 
and Ariadne,” and another of a “ Pharisee showing 
Tribute-Money to Christ,” (now at Dresden.) At Fer- 
rara he formed a friendship with the poet Ariosto, whose 
portrait he painted. Having returned to Venice, he 
painted in 1516 a celebrated picture of the “ Assumption 
of the Virgin,” which is one of his best works, and ts 
now in the Academy of Venice. He married about 
1524, and had several children. He produced about 
1528 an admirable picture of “The Death of Saint 
Peter.” “ Titian’s power,” says Ruskin, “culminates 
in the ‘ Assumption,’ the ‘ Peter Martyr,’ and the ‘ Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin.’ ” About 1530 he was invited 
to Bologna by Charles V., and painted a portrait of that 
emperor, whom (according tosome accounts) he accom- 
panied to Spain in 1533. He visited Rome in 1545, 
painted an excellent portrait of Paul III., and returned 
to Venice in 1546. ‘Titian received the title of Count- 
Palatine from Charles V. He painted for Philip IL. of 
Spain a number of works, among which are “‘ The Last 
Supper” and a “Sleeping Venus.’ His subjects were 
mostly religious. As a portrait-painter he has never 
been surpassed. In the opinion of many critics, he was 
the greatest colorist that ever lived. He also excelled 
in landscape. ‘ All landscape grandeur,” says Ruskin, 
“vanishes before that of Titian and Tintoret ; and this 
is true of whatever these two giants touched. . . . The 
religion of Titian is like that of Shakspeare,—occult 
behind his magnificent equity. . . . The Venetian mind. 
and Titian’s especially, as the central type of it, was 
wholly realist, universal, and manly.” (‘* Modern Paint- 
ers.”) He refused the invitations of several sovereigns 
who wished to attract him to their courts, and preferred 
to reside at Venice. Among his intimate friends were 
Pietro Aretino, and Sansovino the architect. He con- 
tinued to paint until he was ninety-eight years old; but ° 
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his last works are not equal to those of his prime. He 
died at Venice in August, 1576. 

See Vasari, “ Lives of the Painters ;”? Ripotrt, ‘‘Pittori Ve- 
neti;” Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy;’? Ticozzt, ‘‘Vite dei 
Pittori Vecelli,”” 1817; Norrucote, “ Life of Titian,” 2 vols., 1830; 
a notice of Titian, by CAporin, in Italian, 1833; Mrs. JAMESON, 
“Memoirs of Early Italian Painters ;” ZONDADELLA, ‘Elogio di 
Tiziano Vecellio,” 1802. 

Titien, Le. See TITIAN. 

Titius, tit’se-ts, (GorrLIEB GERHARD,) a German 
jurist, born at Nordhausen in 1661, wrote on the public 
law of Germany. Died in 1714. 

Titmarsh. See THACKERAY. 

Titon du Tillet, te’tdn’ dii te’y’’, (EVERARD,) a 
French /¢érateur, born in Paris in 1677. He served in 
the army, and became commissary of war. He projected 
or designed a monument to Louis XIV. and the great 
men of his reign. This monument, which he called the 
French Parnassus, represented a mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which Louis XIV. sat in the form of Apollo. He 
could not raise the funds requisite to execute it on a 
grand scale, but he published a “Description of the 
French Parnassus,” (“Description du Parnasse Fran- 
gais,” 1727.) Died in 1762. 

Titsingh, tit/sinc, (Isaac,) a Dutch diplomatist and 
writer, born at Amsterdam in 1740. Having entered 
the East Indian service, he was sent as supercargo to 
Japan in 1778. He was appointed in 1794, by the Ba- 
tavian government, ambassador to Peking. He died in 
1812, leaving several valuable works in manuscript ; 
among these we may name “Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the Reigning Dynasty of the Djogouns, Sovereigns 
of Japan,” etc., published in French by Abel Rémusat. 

Tittmann, tit/m4n, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man historical writer, born at Wittenberg in 1784. He 
published, besides other works, a treatise “On Know- 
ledge and Art in History,” (1817,) ‘Exposition of the 
Greek Constitutions,” (1822,) ‘‘ History of Henry the 
Illustrious,” (2 vols., 1845,) and “Life and Matter,” 
(“Leben und Stoff,” 1855.) 

Tittmann, (JOHANN AuGuUST HEINRICH,) an eminent 
Protestant theologian, born at Langensalza, in Germany, 
in 1773. He studied at Leipsic, where he became first 
professor of theology in 1818. He published a “ Manual 
of Homiletics,” “ Encyclopzdia of Theological Science,” 
(1798,) ““Theocles, a Conversation on Belief in God,” 
(1799,) “Pragmatic History of Theology and Religion 
in the Protestant Church during the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century,” (1805, unfinished,) ‘On Super- 
naturalism, Rationalism, and Atheism,” (1816,) and 
other standard works of the kind. He also prepared 
editions of the Greek New Testament and the “ Libri 
Symbolici,” and a Latin treatise “On the Synonyms 
of the New Testament.” Died in 1831. 

Tittmann, (Kari Aucust,) brother of the preceding, 
was born at Wittenberg in1775. He studied at Leipsic 
and Gottingen, and rose to distinction asa jurist. He 
published a ‘Manual of the Science of Criminal Law,” 
etc., (1807,) and other similar works. Died in 1834. 

Ti’tus, [Gr. Tiztoc ; Fr. Trre, tét,] a disciple of Saint 
Paul, who was converted by him to Christianity, and 
subsequently accompanied him to Corinth, Ephesus, and 
other cities. 

See Saint Paut, ‘‘ Epistle to Titus,’’ 

Ti/tus, [Fr. Tire, tét; It. Trro, tee’to,] or, more 
fully, Ti’tus Fla/vi-us Ves-pa-si-a/nus, Emperor of 
Rome, born in 40 A.D., was the son of Vespasian, and 
was educated at the court of Nero. He early distin- 
guished himself by his military talents in Britain and 
Germany, and assisted his father in quelling an insurrec- 
tion of the Jews, (67 A.D.) After the death of Vitellius, 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, in 69 A.D., and Titus, 
having been appointed commander of the army of Judea, 
laid siege to Jerusalem, which was taken by storm in 70 
A.D. On the death of Vespasian, in 79 A.D., Titus be- 
came emperor, and, by the wisdom and_ benignity of 
his rule, acquired the affection and reverence of his sub- 
jects, who gave him the name of “ The love and delight 
of the human race.” Under his reign a great part of 
Rome was destroyed by a conflagration, which was fol- 
lowed by the plague, of which many thousands perished 
daily. He completed the Flavian Amphitheatre, (Co- 


losseum,) which had been commenced by his father. It 
is stated that at the end of a day in which he had per- 
formed no act of beneficence, he exclaimed, “My friends, 
I have lost a day!” Died in 81 a.p. 


See Surronius, “Titus; Tacitus, ‘‘ History;?? MrErIvatr, 
“History of the Romans under the Empire ;’”’ T1nLemont, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Empereurs ;” J. H. Jun, ‘“‘ Dissertatio de Tito Impera- 
tore,’ 1761; RoLuann, ‘ Histoire des Empereurs Vespasien et 
Titus,” 1830; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 


Tit’¥-us, [Gr. Tirvoc; Fr. Tirye, te’te’,] a giant of 
classic mythology, was called a son of Terra, or of 
Jupiter and Elara, Having offered violence to Latona, 
he was killed by Apollo and Diana, and cast down to 
Tartarus. According to Virgil, his body extended over 
nine acres of ground. (See ‘ Afneid,” book vi. 595.) 

Tixier, (JOHN.) See RAvistus TEXror. 

Tizian or Tiziano. See TITIAN. 

Toaldo, to-4l’do, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian geographer, 
born near Vicenza in 1719, became professor of physical 
geography and astronomy at Padua in 1762. Among 
his principal works are a “Treatise on Gnomonics,” 
“Meteorological Essay on the True Influence of the 
Stars,” (1770,) and “Compendium of Spherics and 
Geography,” (1773.) Died in 1798. 

See Tipapo, “ Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Tobar, de, da to-bar’, (ALFONSO MIGUEL,) a Span- 
ish painter, born near Aracena in 1678, produced good 
copies of some works of Murillo. Died in 1758. 

Tobiesen. See Dupy. 

To/bin, (GEORGE,) an English admiral, born at Salis- 
bury in 1768, served against the French in the campaigns 
of 1782 and 1804. Died in 1838. 

Tobin, (JOHN,) an English dramatist, born at Salis- 
bury in 1770, was the author of several comedies, one 
of which, entitled ‘““The Honeymoon,” obtained great 
popularity. Died in 1804. 

See “Memoirs of John Tobin,” by Miss BENGER, 
“Monthly Review’’ for May, 1820. 

Tobler, to’bler, (Tirus,) a Swiss traveller and Zt- 
térateur, born at Stein in 1806, visited Palestine, and 
published, after his return, “ Topography of Jerusalem 
and its Environs,” (1853.) 

Tochon d’Annecy, to’shdn’ d&n’se’, (JoSEPH FRAN- 
Gots,) a French numismatist, born near Annecy in 1772. 
Among his works is “Researches on the Medals of the 
Nomes or Prefectures of Egypt,” (1822.) Died in 1820. 

Tocqué, to’ka’, (Lours,) a French portrait-painter, 
born in Paris in 1696; died in 1772. 

Tocqueville, de, deh tok’vil or tok’vél’, (ALEXIS 
CHARLES HENRI CLEREL,) an eminent French states- 
man and political philosopher, born in Paris on the 29th 
of July, 1805. He studied law, (1823-26,) and became 
judge-auditor at the tribunal of Versailles in 1827. In 
1831 he visited the United States in company with his 
friend Gustave de Beaumont, having received a mission 
to examine the penitentiary systems of that republic. 
He passed a year in the United States, returned home, 
resigned his office in 1832, and published in 1835 the first 
volume of his work “ On Democracy in America,” (“ De 
la Démocratie en Amérique,” 4 vols., 1835-40,) the suc- 
cess of which was prodigious. Royer-Collard affirmed 
that since Montesquieu nothing comparable to it had 
appeared. De Tocqueville predicted the progress and 
predominance of democracy in the world, although his 
own predilections were in the opposite direction. He 
married an English lady, named Mary Mottley, about 
1835, became a member of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences in 1838, and was elected to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1839. In 1841 he was admitted into 
the French Academy. He was elected in 1848 to the 
Constituent Assembly, in which he supported the cause 
of order, and he voted for Cavaignac in the election of 
president. He was minister of foreign affairs from June 
2 to October 31, 1849, and was driven from the public 
service by the coup a’état of December 2, 1851. In 1856 
he published “The Old Régime and the Revolution,” 
(L’ancien Régime et la Révolution,”) a work of much 
merit. Died at Cannes in April, 1859. Commenting on 
his “Democracy in America,” the “ Edinburgh Review” 
of April, 1861, says, “Far from having suffered from 
the lapse of a quarter of a century, it has gained in 
authority and interest, from the inexhaustible depth, the 
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unflinching truth, and the extraordinary foresight which 
are its characteristics.” 

See G. DE BEAUMONT, notice prefixed to an edition of his Works 
and Letters, 1860; Lacorparrg, ‘‘Discours de Réception a l’Aca- 
démie Frangaise,” 1861; SainTE-Beuve, ‘‘ Nouvelles Causeries du 
Lundi;” Rémusat’s article in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”’ for 
August 1, 1856; *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;’’? ‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for September, 1836, and July, 1849; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review”’ for October, 1861; ‘‘ North British Review’’ for May, 1861 ; 
“Atlantic Monthly” for November, 1861. 

Tocqueville, de, (HERVE Louis FRANGOIS JOSEPH 
CLEREL,) Comrs, a French peer and historical writer, 
born in 1772, was the father of the preceding. He was 
prefect of the departments of Moselle, Somme, and 
Seine-et-Oise between 1816 and 1827. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, a “ Philosophic History of the Reign 
of Louis XV.,” (2 vols., 1846.) Died in 1856. 

Tod, (Ex1,) M.D., an American physician, born at 
New Haven, Connecticut, about 1768, was one of the 
founders of the Insane Retreat at Hartford, of which he 
became president. Died in 1833. 

Tod, (Lieutenant-Colonel JAMES,) an English officer, 
born in 1782, entered the East India service, and was 
appointed in 1817 political agent. He was the author 
of “Travels in Western. India,” etc., and “ Annals of 
Rajasthan ;” the latter contains an excellent map of 
Rajpootana. Died in 1835. 

Todd, (Rev. HENRY JOHN,) an English clergyman 
and writer, born in 1763, studied at Hertford College, 
Oxford, and rose through several preferments to be 
Archdeacon of Cleveland in 1832. He published a 
“Life of Archbishop Cranmer,” (1831,) “ Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of the Right Reverend Brian 
Walton,” and other works; he also edited Milton’s 
“Poems” and ‘The Works of Edmund Spenser.” Died 
in 1845. 

Todd, (Rev. Hucu,) an English writer, born in Cum- 
berland in 1658, lived at Carlisle. Died in 1728. 

Todd, (JAMES HENTHORNE,) a clergyman and an- 
tiquary, born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1805. He became 
professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin, and 
published several works on theology, etc. Died in 1869. 

Todd, (JouN,) D.D., an American Congregational 
divine, born at Rutland, Vermont, in 1800, settled in 
1842 as pastor at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. He was 
one of the founders of the Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary. Among his works we may name “Lectures to 
Children,” (1834,) also translated into several languages, 
“The Student’s Manual,” (1835,) which had a very 
extensive sale both in America and Europe, and was 
translated into French, ‘‘ The Bible Companion,” ‘‘ The 
Sabbath-School Teacher,” (1836,) and “‘ The Lost Sister 
of Wyoming,” (1841.) 

Todd, (RoBERT BENTLEY,) a physician and writer on 
physiology, a brother of James H. Todd, noticed above, 
was born about 1810. He graduated at Oxford, and 
subsequently settled in London. He became associate 
editor of the “ Cyclopeedia of Anatomy and Physiology” 
in 1836, and published, among other works, a treatise 
“On the Anatomy of the Brain, Spinal Cord, and Gan- 
glions,” (1845,) and “ Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man,” (2 vols., 1845-56.) He was appointed 
physician to King’s College Hospital. Died in 1860. 

Toderini, to-da-ree’nee, (GIAMBATTISTA,) an Italian 
writer, born at Venice in 1728, published a work “On 
Turkish Literature,” (3 vols., 1787.) Died in 1799. 

Todleben, tot’la’/ben, (Francis EDWARD,) a Russian 
general and engineer, of German extraction, born at 
Mitau in 1818. He served with distinction in the Crimean 
war of 1854, and by his skilful defence of Sebastopol 
was chiefly instrumental in prolonging the siege of that 
place. He was afterwards created general of engineers. 

See the “North British Review” for August, 1864. 


Todt, tot, (KARL GorrLos,) a German jurist, born 
at Auerbach in 1803. He has published several legal 


works. 
Toepfer. See TOPFER. 
Toepffer. See TOPFFER. 


Tofino de San Miguel, to-fee’no da s4n me-Zél’, a 
Spanish savant and naval officer, born at Cartagena in 
1740, published, among other works, ‘“ Astronomical 
Observations made at Cadiz,” Died in 1806. 
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Tograi, to-gri’, or Toghrai, a celebrated Persian 
poet, born at Ispahan about 1060, He became vizier to 
Masood, Sultan of Mosul, and, after the defeat of that 
prince by his brother Mahmood in 1120 A.D., was taken 
prisoner and put to death. His principal work is an 
elegiac poem, entitled “ Lamiato |’Ajam,” which has 
passed through several editions and been translated into 
Latin, English, French, and German. 

See ZenkeEr, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” 1840; ‘‘Specimens of 
Persian Poetry,” in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for April, 1839. 

Togrul or Thogrul-Beg,* (or -Bek,) to’grd0l bég, 
written also Tugrol, the founder of the Seljookide 
dynasty in Persia, was a grandson of Seljook, (Seljtk.) 
He became king or chiet of his tribe about 1038, and 
conquered Persia by victories over the Sultan Mahmood 
and his son Masood. Died about 1065. 

Togrul IL, the last Sultan of the Seljookide dynasty, 
began to reign in 1176; died in 1194. 

Togrul-Beg, (or -Bec.) See ToGRUL. 

Toinard or Thoynard, tw4’nar’, (NICOLAS,)a French 
numismatist, born at Orléans in 1629; died in 1706. 

Toiras, de, deh twa’ra’, (JEAN de Saint-Bonnet— 
deh san’bo’na’,) SEIGNEUR, a French general, born in 
Languedoc in 1585. He fought against the Huguenots, 
and in 1625 took the Isle of Rhé, which he defended 
against the English Duke of Buckingham in 1627. For 
his defence of Casal he was rewarded with the rank of 
marshal of France in 1630. He was killed at a siege in 
the Milanese in 1636. 


See Baupier, “‘ Histoire du Maréchal de Toiras,’’ 1644; TALLE- 
MANT DES REAvx, “‘ Historiettes ;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Tokely, to’kal, (EMMeERIc,) a Hungarian patriot, 
born in 1656. Having taken up arms against the Aus- 
trian government, he solicited aid from the Sultan Ma- 
homet IV., who in 1682 declared him King of Hungary. 
After waging war many years, with varying success, he 
was compelled to take refuge in Turkey, where he died 
in 1705. 

Toktamish-Aglen, tok’t&é-mish 4g’len, a warlike 
Khan of Kaptchak, in Tartary, was a descendant of Jengis 
Khan, He began to reign in 1376, invaded Russia in 

382, and took Moscow. Soon after this event he was 
involved in a war with Tamerlane, who defeated and 
deposed him about 1395. Died in 1406. 

To/land, (JOHN,) a deistical and controversial writer, 
born near Londonderry, in Ireland, in 1669. He studied 
at the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and sub- 
sequently at Leyden, where he became acquainted with 
Leibnitz. His first publication, entitleg ‘Christianity 
not Mysterious,” (1696,) caused a great sensation and 
gave rise to a protracted controversy. He afterwards 
produced ‘A Life of Milton,” (1698,) ‘ Amyntor, or a 
Defence of Milton’s Life,” (1699,) “ Anglia Libera, or 
the Limitation and Succession of the Crown of England 
Explained and Asserted,” (1701,) “‘Socinianism Truly 
Stated,” etc., (1705,) and other works. He was patronized 
by Harley, secretary of state, who in 1707 sent him to 
the continent as a political agent or spy. Toland was a 
pedantic and mediocre writer. Died in 1722. 

See Des Maizeaux, “‘ Life of John Toland,” 1726; MosHeEim, 
“De Vita, Fatis et Scriptis J. Tolandi,” 1722; LELAND, “ Deistical 
Writers ;? Nicéron, ‘f Mémoires.” 

Toldy, tol’de, (almost tolj,) (F. S.,) a Hungarian 
critic and writer, born at Buda in 1805. He published, 
besides other works, a ‘‘ History of the Hungarian Lan- 
guage and Literature,” (3 vols., 1851-55.) He was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Pesth, 1838-44. 

Toledo, de, da to-la’bo, [ Lat. ToLn’rus ; Fr. ToLer, 
to’l4’,] (FRANCISCO,) a learned Spanish cardinal, born 
at Cérdova in 1532. He was-professor of philosophy 
and theology at Rome, and gained distinction as a 
pulpit orator. He wrote a work on Casuistry, (1602.) 
Died at Rome in 1596. 

Toledo, de, (PEDRO,) a Spanish statesman, born near 
Salamanca in 1484, was a son of Frederick of Toledo, 
Duke of Alba. He obtained the title of Marquis of 
Villafranca from his marriage with a lady of that house. 
He was patronized by the emperor Charles V., who 
appointed him in 1532 Viceroy of Naples. He died in 
1553, after a prosperous rule of more than twenty years, 


* See Introduction, p. 9, § 16. 
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during which he greatly enlarged and improved the city 
of Naples and adorned it with splendid edifices. 

See GIANNONE, “‘ Storia civile del Regno di Napoli; Borra, 
“ Storia d’Italia.” 

Toledo, de, (Roprico,) [Lat. RopERI’/cus ToLEra/- 
NuS,| a distinguished prelate and historian, born in 
Navarre about 1170, was originally named RoprRIGO 
XIMENES. He became Bishop of Siguenza in 1192, 
and subsequently Archbishop of ‘Toledo. He was the 
author of a History of Spain, (“Rerum in Hispania 
Gestarum Chronicon,” 1545,) and History of the Western 
Arabs, (“Historia Arabum,” 1603,) both of which are 
highly esteemed. 

To/ler, (JoHN,) Earl of Norbury, born in the county 
of Tipperary, Ireland, in 1745. He was successively 
appointed solicitor-general, (1789,) attorney-general, 
(1798,) and chief justice of the common pleas, (1800.) 
He afterwards received the title of Karl of Norbury and 
Viscount Glandine. He enjoyed a high reputation as a 
jurist, but he was still more celebrated for his brilliant 
wit and repartee. He presided at the trial of Robert 
Emmet. Died in 1831. 

See ‘‘ Eccentric Personages,’? by Wm. RussELL, 1866. 


Tolet or Toletus. See TOLEDO, DE, (FRANCISCO.) 

Toletanus. See ToLEeDo, DE, (RODRIGO.) 

Télken or Toelken, tol’/ken, (ERNs'? HEINRICH,) a 
German archeologist, born at Bremen in 1785, pub- 
lished a number of treatises on ancient art. He be- 
came professor in the University of Berlin in 1823, and 
director of the cabinet of antiques in 1832. 

Toll, tol, (KarL,) Count, a Russian general, born 
near Hapsal, Esthonia, in 1778, served against the 
French in the campaign of 1812, and subsequently in 
the Turkish war of 1829. Died in 1842. 

Tollens, tol’/lens, (HENDRIK CORNELISZOON,) a dis- 
tinguished Dutch poet, born at Rotterdam in 1780. His 
poem “On the Death of Egmont and Hoorn” (1806) 
obtained a prize from the Society for the Promotion of 
National Poetry, and was followed by a collection of 
lyrics which became widely popular and are esteemed 
master-pieces of their kind by his countrymen. Among 
the principal we may name the “ Patriotic War-Songs,” 
(“ Vaderlandisch Krijgslied,” 1815,) ‘The Call to 
Arins,” (“ Wapenkreet,”) and “The Wintering of the 
Hollanders in Nova Zembla.” In 1850 the King of 
Holland bestowed upon him the order of the Dutch 
Lion. Died in 1856. 


See Loncre.tow. “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” Van Ercu- 
storFF, “‘H. Tollens, biographische Schets en Proeve en Kritiken 
van zijne Dichtungen ;”’ ‘f Fraser’s Magazine’”’ for December, 1854. 

Tol’let, (ELIZABETH,) an English scholar and poetess, 
born in 1694, was a friend of Sir Isaac Newton. Died 
in 1754. 

Her nephew, GrorcE TOLLE?, wrote notes on Shak- 
speare. Died in 1779. 

Tollius, tol/le-tts, (CORNELIS,) a Dutch philologist, 
born at Utrecht about 1620, was a pupil of Vossius, and 
afterwards his private secretary. He published editions 
of several of the classics. Died about 1652. 

Tollius, (HERMANN,) a Dutch philologist, born at 
Breda in 1742. He became professor of Greek at Ley- 
den, where he died in 1822. 

Tollius, (JAcoB,) brother of Cornelis, noticed above, 
was born at Utrecht about 1630. He studied under 
Vossius, and became professor of history and eloquence 
at Duisburg in 1679. He was the author of several phi- 
lological and scientific treatises. Died in 1696. 

Tolmach. See TALMASH, (THOMAS.) 

Tolomei, to-lo-ma/ee, or Tolommei, (CLAUDIO,) an 
Ttalian scholar and diplomatist, born at Sienna in 1492. 
He was sent in 1552 on a mission to the French court, 
on which occasion he delivered an eloquent oration in 
the presence of Henry II. He was the author of several 
poems and orations, and a collection of letters which 
rank among the best compositions of the kind in the 
language. Died in 1554. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;” Lonaret- 
Low, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.”’ 

Tolomei, (GIOVANNI Barrista,) a learned Italian 
cardinal, born at Florence in 1653. 


by Clement XI. in important affairs, Died in 1726. 


He was employed 


Tolomeo, the Italian of ProLemy, which see. 

Tolommei. See ToLomet. 

Tolstoi. See OstERMANN-TOLSTOI. 

Tolstoi, tol’stoi, (FkopoR Prrrovircu,) a Russian 
sculptor, born at Saint Petersburg in 1783, became 
professor of sculpture in the Academy of that city. 

Tolstoi or Tolstoy, (PErER,) Counr, a Russian 
diplomatist, born about 1650. He was employed by 
Peter the Great on missions to several European courts. 
Died in 1728. 

Tolstoi, (PETER ALEXANDROVITCH,) a Russian diplo- 
matist and soldier, born in 1769, served under Suwarow 
against the Turks and Poles, and after the battle of 
Friedland was ambassador-extraordinary to Paris. In 
1831 the emperor Nicholas appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the army of reserve. Died in 1844. 

Tolstoy. See Tousvrol. 

To-luny/ni-us, (LAR,) was King of the Veientes in 
438 B.C., and persuaded the people of Fidenz to kill four 
Roman ambassadors. He was killed in single combat 
by Cornelius Cossus. 

Tomacelli. See BoniFAce IX. 

Tomaschek, to’ma-skék’, (WENZEL JOSEF,) a Ger- 
man musician and composer, born in Bohemia in 1774 ; 
died in 1850. / 

Tomaselli, to-m4-Sel’lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian natu- 
ralist, born near Verona in 17333 died in 1818. 

Tomasini, to-m4-See’nee, or Tommasini, tom-m4- 
See/nee, (Jacopo Fiitppo,) an Italian antiquary and 
priest, born at Padua in 1597. He published, besides 
other works, a “Life of Livy,” (1630,) a‘ Life of Pe- 
trarch,” (“ Petrarcha Redivivus,” 1635,) and ‘“‘ Eulogies 
of Illustrious Men,” (2 vols., 1630-44.) Died in 1654. 

See Nickron, ‘* Mémoires.” 

Tombes, toomz, (JOHN,) an English nonconformist 
minister, born in Worcestershire in 1603. He became 
a Baptist, and wrote several works. Died in 1676. 

Tomitano, to-me-t4a’no, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian 
physician, born at Padua in 1506; died in 1576. 

Tom/’ko or Tom’kus, (JoHN,) a learned Hungarian 
prelate, born at Sebenico about 1580; died at Rome 
in 1639. 

Tom/line, (GEORGE,) an English prelate, born in 
Suffolk in 1750, was originally named PRErYMAN, but 
assumed that of Tomline in compliance with the wishes 
of a gentleman who left him a large fortune. He studied 
at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, was elected Fellow of 
the college in 1773, and subsequently became tutor to 
Mr. Pitt. When that statesman obtained the office of 
first lord of the treasury, Tomline was appointed his 
secretary. He was made Bishop of Lincoln and Dean 
of Saint Paul’s in 1787, and in 1820 Bishop of Win- 
chester. He was the author of ‘The Elements of Chris- 
tian Theology,” (1799,) a ‘* Life of the Right Honourable 
William Pitt,” (1821,) a ‘‘ Refutation of Calvinism,” and 
a number of sermons. Died in 1827, 

Tom/lins, (ELIZABETH SOPHIA,) an English writer, 
born in London in 1768, published a number of poems, 
“The Victim of Fancy,” and other novels, and made 
several translations from the French. Died in 1828. 

Tomlins, (FREDERICK GUEST,) an English journalist, 
born about 1804. He edited several periodicals, and 
originated the Shakspeare Society, (1840.) Died in 1867. 

Tommaseo, tom-m4-sa’o, (NiCCOLO,) a distinguished 
statesman and scholar, born in Dalmatia about 1804, 
He was educated in Italy, and resided subsequently 
for a considerable time at Venice. After the revolution 
of 1848 he was appointed minister of instruction and 
religious affairs, After Venice had surrendered to the 
Austrians in 1849, he took refuge in Corfl. He pub- 
lished a treatise ‘On Education,” (1834,) ‘‘New Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms,” (1835,) “Critical Studies,” (1843,) 
and other works of a high character; also a “ History 
of France in the Sixteenth Century,” and a historical 
romance, entitled “ The Duke of Athens,” (1837.) 

Tommasi, tom-ma’see, (GIUSEPPE MaRIA,) a learned 
Italian cardinal, born in Sicily in 1649, was the author 
of a number of valuable works illustrating ecclesiastical 
history and antiquities and the ceremonies of the Roman 
Church. Died in 1713. 


See Bernini, “ Vita del Cardinale Tommasi,” 1719; UGHELLI, 
“Ttalia Sacra.” 
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TOMMASINI 


Tommasini. See ToMasInt. 

Tommaso, the Italian of THomas, which see. 

Tommaso d’Aquino. See Aquinas, (THOMAS.) 

Tomori, to’mo-re, [ Fr. ToMoREE, to’mo’rd’,] (PAUL,) 
a Hungarian prelate and general. He commanded the 
army of Lewis II. against the Turks, and was killed at 
the battle of Mohacs, in 1526. 

Tomp’kins, (DANIEL D.,) an American statesman, 
born in Westchester county, New York, in 1774. He 
represented the city of New York in Congress in 1804, 
was elected Governor of the State in 1807, continuing 
in that office till 1817, when he was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent of the-United States. He was re-elected Vice- 
President in 1820. While Governor of New York, he 
was instrumental in having slavery abolished in that 
State, and gave an efficient support to the war waged 
against England. Died in New York in June, 1825. 

Tom/y-ris [Gr. Touvpic] was Queen of the Massa- 
getee (Scythians) when Cyrus the Great invaded Scythia. 
According to Herodotus, she defeated him in battle in 
529 B.C. 

Tondi, ton’dee, (MATTEO,) an Italian mineralogist 
and geologist, born at San Severo in 1762, published 
several works. Died about 1837. 

Tondu. See LEBRUN, (PIERRE HENRI MARIE.) 

Tone, (THEOBALD WOLFE,) an Irish politician and 
revolutionist, born at Dublin in 1763, was the founder 
of the Society of United Irishmen. In 1796 he applied 
to the French Directory to send an expedition against 
England, which soon after set sail, commanded by Gene- 
ral Hoche. This fleet having been scattered by a hurri- 
cane, Tone made another attempt with a small armament, 
but he was taken prisoner in an engagement with the 
English, tried, and condemned to death. He committed 
suicide in prison, (1798.) 

See ‘‘Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone,’? by his son, 1826; 
“North American Review”’ for April, 1827. 


Ton/na, (CHARLOTTE E. BRown,) an English author- 
ess, known under the om de plume of CHARLOTTE 
ELIZABETH, was born in Norwich in 1792. She was 
married about 1840 to a Mr. Tonna, who was her second 
husband. She wrote numerous works, among which 
are “ Judah’s Lion,” ‘ Judzea Capta,” ‘* Personal Recol- 
lections,” (1841,) “Chapters on Flowers,” and “ Princi- 
palities and Powers.” Died in London in 1846. 


Tonnelé, ton’l4’, (Louis NIcoLas ALFRED,) a Frenclr 


littérateur and poet, born at Tours in 1831 ; died in 1858. 
Ton’son, (Jacos,) an English publisher, born in 
London about 1656. He published the works of Dryden 
and other eminent authors. In several letters to Tonson, 
Dryden complains that he (Tonson) sent him brass shil- 
lings and clipped coins. Died in 1736. 
See Macauray, ‘‘ History of England,’ vol. iv. 


Tonstall, pronounced and sometimes written Tun’- 
stall, (CUrHBERT,) a learned English prelate and states- 
man, born in Yorkshire about 1475. He finished his 
studies at Padua, and in 1516 was sent on a mission to 
the King of Spain, afterwards the emperor Charles V. 
He became Bishop of London in 1522, in the following 
year was made lord privy seal, and in 1530 Bishop of 
Durham. Under the reign of Edward VI. he was 
deprived of his office and imprisoned in the Tower on a 
charge of favouring an insurrection. On the accession of 
Mary he was restored to his bishopric, (1553,) but, having 
refused to take the oath of supremacy after Elizabeth 
was proclaimed queen, he was again deprived. He died 
in 1559, leaving several theological and scientific works, 
which were highly esteemed in his time. He was con- 
spicuous for his humanity and moderation in that age of 
intolerance, and permitted no burning of heretics in his 
diocese. 

See Woon, ‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;’? ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’’ 
Hume, ‘*‘ History of England.” 

Tonti, ton’tee, (LORENZO,) an Italian banker, who 
settled in France, and originated Tontines, or loans 


‘ raised on life-annuities, about 1653. 


His son served under La Salle, who, in 1680, ordered 
him to build a fort on the Illinois River. He afterwards 
descended the Mississippi in search of La Salle, Died 
after 1700, 
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Tooke, took, (ANDREW,) an English writer and 
teacher, born in London in 1673. He was master of 
the Charter-House School, and published a ‘Synopsis 
of the Greek Language,” (‘Synopsis Graecee Linguz.”’) 
Died in 1731. 

Tooke, (JOHN Hornz,) a celebrated English philolo- 
gist and politician, born in London in June, 1736, was a 
son of John Horne. He studied at Cambridge, where 
he took his degree as B.A. in 1758, and, to please his 
father, was ordained a priest; but he preferred the pro- 
fession of the law. He became an active politician, an 
opponent of the ministry, and a friend of John Wilkes. 
Having been adopted by William Tooke, of Purley, as 
his heir, he assumed the name of Tooke. He studied 
law, and applied about 1779 for admission to the bar, 
but was rejected because he had been a priest. Before 
this event he had been fined £200 and imprisoned one 
year for libel. His offence consisted in saying that cer- 
tain Americans were “murdered” by the king’s troops 
at Lexington. His reputation is founded chiefly on his 
‘Rrea arepoévta; or, Diversions of Purley,” (1786,) 
which treats of language, and displays much acuteness 
and originality of thought and presents many good 
ideas. He was tried in 1794 on a charge of treason, 
made an able speech in his own defence, and was 
acquitted. In 1801 he was returned to Parliament for 
Old Sarum. Died in 1812. He was distinguished for 
his conversational powers. 

See W. Hamitton, “ Life of J. Horne Tooke;” ‘‘ Memoirs of 
John Horne Tooke,’’ by J. A. GRAHAM, 1828; ‘ Life of J. Horne 
Tooke,” by ALEXANDER STEPHEN, 1813; ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine’’ 


for August, 1833, and April, 1840; “* Monthly Review”’ for January, 
1787, and December, 1806, 


Tooke, (THOMAS,) a son of Rey. William, noticed 
below, published in 1838 a ‘“ History of Prices and of 
the State of the Circulation from 1793 to 1837,” etc., in 
2 vols., to which were subsequently added four more 
volumes. Died in 1858. 

Tooke, (Rev. WILLIAM,) an English divine, born at 
Islington in 1744, became minister of the English church 
at Cronstadt. He was appointed in 1774 chaplain to 
the factory of the Russia Company at Saint Petersburg. 
He published a “ Life of Catherine II.,” (3 vols., 1797,) 
“History of Russia from the Foundation of the Empire 
to the Accession of Catherine II.,” “ Varieties of Lite- 
rature,” and other works, and translated Zollikofer’s 
“ Sermons” from the German. Died in 1820. 

Tooke, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., younger son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Saint Petersburg in 1777. He was 
one of the founders of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. He edited the poetical works of 
Churchill, and published ‘“‘The Monarchy of France: 
its Rise, Progress, and Fall,” (1855.) Died in 1863. 

Tooloon or Tulin, tool00n’, or, more fully, Ahmed 
Ibn Tooloon, 4H’med ib’n toold0n’, the founder of 
the dynasty of Tooloonites, was born in 835... He had 
been made Governor of Egypt in 873, and ruled the 
country with great ability, when an attempt was made 
to dispossess him ; on which he raised an army, defeated 
the troops sent against him by the Caliph of Bagdad, 
and declared himself independent. He died about 883. 
The dynasty which he founded lasted till 905, when the 
caliph Al-Mooktafee reduced Egypt and put to death 
the last of the Tooloonite princes. 

Toombé, (ROBERT,) an American politician, born in 
Wilkes county, Georgia, in 1810. He was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1853, and was re-elected 
in 1859. He was a leader of the secession party in 
Georgia, and resigned his seat in the Senate when that 
State withdrew from the Union. He was secretary of 
state for the Southern Confederacy from February to 
July, 1861, was elected a Senator about February, 1862, 
and became a brigadier-general in the same year. 

Toorgenef, toor’Zeh-néf’ or toor’Heh-néf’, Turgenef, 
or Turgenev, written also Turgenew, (ALEXANDER 
IVANOVITCH,) a Russian historian, born in 1784. Having 
visited England and various parts of Europe in search 
of documents, he published in 1841 his ‘ Historical 
Monuments of Russia,” (in Latin.) Died in 1845. 

Toorgenef or Turgenew, (IVAN,) a Russian poet 
and /ittérateur of high reputation, was born at Orel in 


TOORGENEF 


1818. Among his principal works are a poem entitled 
“Parascha” or “ Panascha,” (1843,) and ‘Papers of a 
Sportsman,” (1852.) The latter enjoys great popularity, 
and has been translated into the principal European 
languages. 


See the “‘ British Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1869; ‘‘ North 
British Review” for March, 1869. 


Toorgenef, Turgenef, or Turgenew, (NIKOLAI 
IVANOVITCH,) a brother of Alexander, noticed above, 
was born in 1790. He distinguished himself as an 
earnest advocate of the abolition of serfdom in Russia. 
Having been connected with the secret societies which 
favoured that reform, he was, after the accession of 
Nicholas, condemned to death during bis absence on his 
travels. He took up his residence in Paris, where he 
published in 1847 his work entitled ‘Russia and the 
Russians,” (in French.) 

Topal-Osman, to’p4l os-m&n’, an able Turkish 
general and minister of state. He became grand vizier 
in 1731, and defeated Nadir Shah in battle on the Tigris 
in July, 1733. He was killed in battle by the Persians 
in the same year. 

Topete, to-pa’ta, (JUAN,) a Spanish admiral of the 
present age. As commander of the naval force at 
Cadiz, he gave an impulse to the insurrection against 
Isabella in September, 1868. He was minister of the 
marine from June to November, 1869. 

Topfer or Toepfer, top’fer, (KARL,) a German drama- 
tist, born at Berlin in 1792, has published several popu- 
lar comedies, among which we may name “The King’s 
Command” and “ Hermann and Dorothea.” 

Topffer or Toepffer, top’fer, (RUDOLPH,) a Gene- 
vese artist and writer of rare genius, was born in 1799. 
Among his first publications was his ‘“ Voyages en 
Zigzag,” a series of humorous sketches, which attracted 
general admiration. These were followed by the “ Pres- 
bytere,” (1839,) ‘‘Genevese Tales,” (‘‘ Nouvelles Géne- 
voises,” 1841,) and “Rosa et Gertrude,” (1845,) all of 
which were received with great favour. His other prin- 
cipal works are the comic sketches entitled ‘‘M. Vieux- 
Bois” and “ Reflections on Art.” The former appeared 
in the United States in 1842, under the title of ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck,” etc. Died in 1846. 


See Satntr-Beuve, “‘ Portraits contemporains ;? CLEMENT DE 
Ris, ‘‘ Portraits 4 la Plume;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ 
the “Living Age’’ for September, 1847; ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’’ for 
November, 1865. 


Topino-Lebrun, to’pe’no’ leh-brin’, (FRANGOTS 
JEAN BaAPristE,) a French painter, born at Marseilles 
in 1769, was a republican and a friend of Ceracchi the 
sculptor. He was accused of conspiring with Ceracchi 
against the life of Bonaparte, and was executed in 1801, 
although his guilt was not proved. 

Top‘la-dy, (Aucusrus MONTAGUE,) an English Cal- 
vinistic divine, born in Surrey in 1740. He studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and became vicar of Broad 
Henbury, Devonshire. He was the author of several 
controversial works, and of a number of beautiful and 
popular hymns, Died in 1778. 

Toppi, top’pee, (NIccoLd,) an Italian compiler, born 
at Chieta about 1603, published a work on the history 
of Neapolitan literature, (1678.) Died in 1681. 

Toranus or Toranius. See RuFINUuS. 

Torbido, tor’be-do, or Turbido, toor’be-do, (FRAN- 
CESCO,) called IL Moro, a skilful Italian painter, born 
at Verona about 1500. He painted frescos and portraits. 
Died about 1581. 

Tor’bert, (ALFRED T.,) an American general, born 
in Delaware, graduated at West Point in 1855. He 
served as an officer at the battle of Antietam, Sep- 
tember 17, 1862, and at Gettysburg, July 2-3, 1863, and 
commanded a division of the army of General Sheridan 
at Opequan Creek, September 19, and Cedar Creek, 
October 19, 1864. At the end of 1864 he was chief of 
cavalry in the Middle military division. He resigned in 
October, 1866. 

Torey. See COLBERT and JEAN BAPTISTE. 

Tordenskjold or Tordenskiold, tor’den-ske-old’, 
(PETER,) a celebrated admiral in the Danish service, 
born at Drontheim, in Norway, in 1691, was originally 
named WerssEL. As commander of a privateer in the 
war with Sweden, he captured numerous merchant- 
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vessels, and was made lieutenant in 1712. He obtained 
the rank of commodore in 1715 for his services in de- 
stroying a number of Swedish ships on the coast of 
Norway. In 1716 he won a signal victory over the 
Swedes, under Admiral Wachtmeister, for which the 
king bestowed upon hima gold medal. He was soon 
after ennobled by Frederick IV., with the name of Tor- 
denskiold, (“Shield against Thunder,”) and in 1717 
captured the fortified town of Marstrand. After the 
peace of Fredericksberg he visited Germany, and was 
killed in a duel at Hanover, (1720 or 1721.) 

See Rorues, ‘‘'Tordenskjold’s Liv og Levnet,’’ 3 vols., 1747-50; 
Tuarop, ‘ P. Tordenskjold’s Liv og Levnet,’’ 1838; Bour, “ P. 
Tordenskjold,”’ etc., 1838; ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tordesillas. See HERRERA. 

Torelli, to-rel’/lee, (GIUSEPPE,) an eminent Italian 
scholar and mathematician, born at Verona in 1721. He 
studied at Padua, where he became thoroughly versed 
in the ancient languages. He subsequently prepared 
an edition of all the works of Archimedes, (both in 
Greek and Latin,) which was published in 1792. He also 
translated Aisop’s “ Fables” into Latin. Died in 1781. 

See SipitiaTo, ‘* De Vita J. Torelli Commentarius,”’ 1782. 

Torelli, [| Lat. Taure/.ius,]| (LEL10,) an Italian jurist 
and statesman, born at Fano in 1489, settled at Florence 
about 1528, and became podesta of that city. He was 
appointed chancellor and chief secretary to Cosimo de’ 
Medici about 1546. He published an excellent edition 
of the important Florentine manuscripts of the Pandects, 
(3 vols. fol., 1553.) Died in 1576. 

See Mannt, ‘‘ Vita di L, Torelli,’’ 1770. 

Torelli, (Pomponio,) Count of Monte-Chiarugola, 
an Italian poet, born at Parma in 1539. He wrote 
tragedies, etc. Died in 1608, 

Torefio, to-ran’/yo, (Don José MarIA QUEYPO DE 
LLANo Ruiz DE SARAVIA,) a Spanish statesman and 
historian, born at Oviedo in 1786. He took an active 
part in the insurrection against the French in 1808, and 
in 1810 was chosen a member of the Cortes. After the 
return of Ferdinand VII., in 1814, he left Spain, and 
resided many years in France, England, and Germany. 
On the death of Ferdinand he returned to Madrid, and 
was appointed minister of finance in 1834, and in 1835 
succeeded Martinez de la Rosa as minister of foreign 
affairs and president of the council. He was compelled, 
on account of his moderate policy, to resign the same 
year; and he lived subsequently in Paris and London. 
He was the author of a ‘History of the Insurrection, 
War, and Revolution of Spain,” (§ vols., 1835.) Died 
in 1843. 

See L. pz Lom#nis, ‘“‘M. Toreno, par un Homme de Rien,”’ 
1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Torenvhit, to’ren-vit’, (JaAcoB,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Leyden in 1631. His works are chiefly his- 
torical pieces and portraits. Died in 1719. 

Torfeeus. See TORFAUS. 

Torfaius, Torfzeus, tor-fa’us, or Tor’fes-en, [Fr. 
TorFEE, tor’fa’,| (THORMODR,) an Icelandic scholar and 
antiquary, born in 1740. He studied at Copenhagen, 
and in 1682 became royal historiographer. He was 
the author of a “* History of Norway,” (in Latin, 4 vols., 
1711,) ‘“ History of the Orkney Islands,” (‘‘ Historia 
Rerum Orcadensium,” 1715,) ‘Series Dynastarum et 
Regum Dania,” etc., and other works on Scandinavian 
history. His Latin style is remarkable for its elegance, 
and his writings exhibit great learning and research. 
Died in 1719. 

See J. Ericusen, ‘fT. Torfesens Levnetsbeskrivelse,’’ 1788. 

Torfée. See Torraus. 

Torfesen. See Torraus. 

Toribio, to-ree’Be-o, (ALFONSO Mongrovejo—mon- 
gRo-va/Ho,) a Spanish prelate, born near Valladolid in 
1538. He became Archbishop of Lima in 1580. Died 
in 1606. 

See Pine to, ‘‘ Vida de Don Toribio,’’ 1653. 

Toribio de Benavente, to-re/Be-o da Ba-n4-vén’td, 
a Spanish missionary of the sixteenth century, resided 
many years in Mexico, and was guardian of a convent at 
Tezcuco. He wrote a history of New Spain, which is 
still in manuscript. 


See Prescott, “History of the Conquest of Mexico,” vol. ii. 
book iii. 
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Torinus, to-ree/nis, (ALBANUS,) a Swiss physician, 
originally named ALBAN THORER, born in the canton of 
Zurich in 1489, became professor of practical medicine 
at Bale. He translated a number of Greek medical 
works into Latin, and published editions of several Latin 
treatises on medicine. Died in 1550. . 

Torlonia, tor-lo’ne-4, (ALESSANDRO,) Duke of Cesi 
and Marquis of Roma- Vecchia, an opulent Italian banker, 
was born in 1800. He expended his fortune liberally 
in collecting works of art and erecting fine buildings at 
Rome. 

Torlonia, (GIOVANNI,) a distinguished Italian banker, 
born in 1754, in indigent circumstances, was the father 
of the preceding. He acquired a large fortune by his 
enterprise and financial talent, and was ennobled, with 
the title of Duke of Bracciano. Died in 1829. 

Tornberg, torn’bérg, (CARL JOHAN,) a Swedish Ori- 
entalist, born at Linképing in 1807, became professor of 
Oriental languages at Lund about 1844. He has written 
much on Arabic literature and antiquities. 

Tornielli, tor-ne-el/lee, (AGOSTINO,) an Italian histo- 
rian, born near Novara in 1543. He published “ Annals, 
Sacred and Profane, from the Creation to the Time of 
Christ,” (‘‘ Annales sacri et profani,” etc., 2 vols., 1610.) 
Died in 1622. 

Tor’por-ley, (NATHANIEL,) an English mathema- 
tician and divine, born about 1570, was amanuensis to 
Francis Vieta. He published a treatise on spherical 
trigonometry, and other works. Died in 1632. 

Torquatus. See MANLIUS. 

Torquemada, tor-ka-ma/p4, a Spanish monk of the 
sixteenth century, was the author of a history of Mexico, 
entitled “ Monarchia Indiana,” published at Seville in 
1615 and at Madrid in 1723. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
book i. 


Torquemada, [Lat. TURRECREMA’TA,| (JUAN,) a 
Spanish theologian, born at Valladolid in 1388. He 
became a cardinal in 1439, and wrote several works. 
Died in 1468. 

Torquemada, de, da tor-ka-m4’pA, (ToMAS,) a Span- 
ish Dominican monk, infamous for his cruelty, was born 
in 1420. He was made first Inquisitor-General in 1483, 
and he is said in sixteen years to have condemned 
ninety thousand persons to perpetual imprisonment, 
and more than eight thousand to be burned. Died in 
1498. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ vol. i. part 


i.; Litorente, “ Histoire de l’Inquisition d’Espagne ;”? MarRIANA, 
“ Historia de Espaiia ;’’ ‘*‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Torre, tor’ra, (FLAMINIO,) an Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Bologna in 1621, was a pupil of Guido 
Reni. Died in 1661. 

Torre, del, del tor’rd, (Frirppo,) a learned Italian 
antiquary, born in Friuli in 1657, was made Bishop of 
Adria by Pope Clement XI. He was the author of 
several antiquarian works, the most important of which 
is entitled “Monuments of Ancient Antium,” (“Monu- 
menta veteris Antii.”) Died in 1717. 

See Facciovatl, “Vita di P. Turri,” 1729; Nictron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.” 

Torre, della, del/J4 tor’ra, (FILOMARINO,) DUKE, an 
Italian nobleman, noted for his scientific attainments, 
was born in Naples. Having been unjustly charged 
with favouring the designs of the French, he fell a 
victim to the fury of the Neapolitan mob, which, after 
destroying his property, killed him, together with his 
brother, (1799.) 

Torre, della, (GIOVANNI MartA,) an Italian savant, 
born at Rome about 1712, became professor of philoso- 
phy and mathematics at Venice and other Italian cities. 
He published a “ Course of Physics,” (Latin and Italian,) 
“The History and Phenomena of Vesuvius Explained,” 
(1755,) and other scientific works. He also made great 
improvefnents in the microscope. He was a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Society of London and of 
other learned institutions. Died in 1782. 

Torre, della, (Jacopo,) or Jacopo da Forli, an 
Italian medical writer, born at Forli; died in 1414. 

Torremuzza, de, da tor-ra-moot’s4, (GABRIEL Lan- 
cillotto Castello—l4n-chél-lot’to k4s-tel/lo,) PRINCE, 
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an Italian numismatist, born at Palermo in 1727. He 
published several antiquarian treatises. Died in 1792. 

Tor’rens, (Sir HENRY,) a distinguished Irish officer, 
born at Londonderry in 1779. Having previously served 
in the West Indies and Holland, he accompanied Sir 
Arthur Wellesley to Portugal as his secretary. He was 
made adjutant-general in 1820. Died in 1828. 

Torrens, (ROBERT,) F.R.S., M.P., an economist 
and writer, born in Ireland in 1780. He supported the 
Reform bill of 1831, and wrote several works on trade 
and political economy. Died in 1864. 

Torrentinus, tor-ren-tee/nus, a German grammarian, 
whose proper name was HERMANN VON BEEK, was born 
at Zwolle about 1450. He wrote “Elucidarius Carminum 
et Historiarum,” (1510.) Died about 1520. 

Tor-ren’ti-us, (JAN,) a Dutch painter, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1589; died in 1640. 

Tor-ren’ti-us, (L&viNus,) a Flemish scholar and 
prelate, originally named VAN DER BEKEN, was born at 
Ghent in 1525. He became Bishop of Antwerp; and sub- 
sequently was appointed Archbishop of Mechlin, (1595.) 
He died the same year. He was the author of Latin 
poems of great elegance, and commentaries on several 
Latin classics, and was distinguished for his knowledge 
of Roman antiquities. 

Torres, tor’rés, (DOMINGOS MAXIMIANO,) a Portu- 
guese poet, born about 1750. 

See LoncFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Torres, (Luis DA Morra,) a Portuguese admiral, 
born at Lisbon in.1769. He was appointed Captain- 
General of Angola about 1815. Died im 1822. 

Torres, de, da tor’rés, (CLEMENTE,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Seville in 1665. He is said to have 
been one of the best painters of his time. Died in 1730. 

Torres Naharro. See NAHARRO. 

Tor’rey, (JoHN,) M.D., LL.D., an eminent American 
botanist, born in New York in 1798. He published 
in 1819 a catalogue of the plants in the neighbourhood 
of New York, which was succeeded in 1824 by the first 
volume of his “ Flora of the Northern United States.” 
In conjunction with Professor Gray, he produced a 
“ Flora of North America,” (1838.) He was appointed 
in 1827 professor of chemistry and botany in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. He has also 
prepared the botanical reports of the natural history 
survey of the State of New York, (2 vols. 4to, 1844.) 

Torricelli, tor-re-sel’/lee or tor-re-chel’lee, (EVANGE- 
LISTA,) an eminent Italian natural philosopher, born at 
Piancaldoli, in the Romagna, in 1608. He studied mathe- 
matics at Rome under Benedetto Castelli, discovered 
the law which regulates the flowing of water out of an 
orifice of a vessel, and wrote a treatise on Motion. This 
commended him to the favour of Galileo, who invited 
him to Florence. Torricelli went thither in 1641, and 
remained with Galileo until the death of the latter. He 
was appointed professor of mathematics at Florence by 
the grand duke Ferdinand. He discovered a method of 
ascertaining the area of a cycloid. His chief title to 
celebrity is the discovery of the Torricellian vacuum and 
the invention of the barometer, which occurred in 1643. 
He filled with mercury a glass tube about three feet long, 
closed at one end, and inserted the open end in a quan- 
tity of mercury. He thus found that a vacuum was 
formed at the upper end of the tube, and that the column 
of mercury supported by the pressure of the atmospheie 
remained about twenty-nine or thirty inches high. _ He 
published ‘‘Opera Geometrica,” (1644.) Died at Flor- 
ence in October, 1647. 

See Fapront, ‘‘ Vita Italorum doctrina excellentium ;’”? Trra- 
Boscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’’ “* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” ; 

Torrigiano, tor-re-j4’no, (PIETRO,) a celebrated Ital- 
ian sculptor, born at Florence about 1472. He was a 
fellow-student of Michael Angelo, of whom he was so 
jealous that he once assaulted him violently, disfiguring 
his face for life. He afterwards resided for a time in 
England, where he was patronized by Henry VIII, and 
executed the tomb of Henry VIL. in Westminster Abbey, 
and other works. Having returned to Spain in 1519, 
he was condemned to death by the Inquisition for having 
broken in pieces a statue of the Virgin which he had 
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made for a nobleman, who refused to pay the price 
demanded, (1522.) 

See Vasari, “Lives of the Painters,” 
warlo. 

Torrijos, tor-ree/Hés, (Jost MARtIA,) a Spanish gene- 
ral, born at Madrid in 1791, was educated among the 
pages of Charles IV. He served in the campaigns of 
1808 and 1811, and, having been made Captain-General 
of Valencia, distinguished himself by his zeal in the 
cause of the constitution. After the capture of Cadiz 
by the French, he left Spain, but returned in 1830, soon 
after which he was betrayed, with fifty of his companions, 
into the hands of his enemies, and they were all shot, 
by order of King Ferdinand VIL., in 1831. 

Tor’ring-ton, (ARTHUR HERBERT,) EARL oF, an 
English admiral, was a brother of Chief-Justice Herbert. 
He was dismissed from all his places by James II. in 
1687, because he would not vote for the repeal of the 
Test Act. He commanded the Dutch fleet of the Prince 
of Orange during his voyage from Holland to Torbay, 
(1688,) and was appointed first lord of the admiralty by 
William III. “He was utterly inefficient,” says Mac- 
aulay. In 1690 he was removed from that office, and 
obtained command of the fleet. He was defeated by the 
French at Beachy Head, in June, 1690. His conduct in 
that battle was so disgraceful that he was dismissed from 
the service. 

See Macau ay, ‘‘ History of England,”’ vol. iii. 

Torrington, Viscount. See BynG, (GEORGE.) 

Torsellino. See TURSELLINUS. 

Torstenson, tor’sten-son, or Torstensson, (LEN- 
NART,) Count of Ortala, a Swedish commander, born at 
Torstena in 1603. _He accompanied Gustavus Adolphus 
to Germany in 1630, and after his death served under 
Banér in various campaigns of the Thirty Years’ war. 
He was appointed to the chief command of the army in 
Germany in 1641, and in May, 1642, gained a victory 
over the Imperial troops at Schweidnitz, which was fol- 
lowed by other successes. He defeated the Imperialists 
at Jankowitz in February, 1645. Having resigned his 
command in 1646, he was created a count by Queen 
Christina, and obtained other distinctions. Died in 1651. 

See Grrjer, ‘‘ Histoire de Suéde;’? CAsstTrRoEM, ‘A reminne Ofver 
L. Torstensson,”’ 1786; ‘f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tortelli, tor-tel’Jee, [Lat. TorTEL’LIUS, | (GIOVANNI,) 
an Italian grammarian, born at. Arezzo about 1400. He 
wrote “On the Power of Letters,” (‘‘ De Potestate Lite- 
rarum.”) Died about 1466. 

Tortellius. See TorvreELtt. 

Torti, tor’tee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian physician, born 
at Modena in 1658, became professor of medicine at 
Modena about 1680. He composed several oratorios in 
his youth. His chief work is a Treatise on Pernicious 
Fevers, entitled ‘‘ Therapeutice specialis ad Febres quas- 
dam perniciosas,” etc., (1709,) which was highly esteemed. 
He died in 1741. 

See Muraronrr, “ Life of Torti.” 

Tory, to’re’, (GEOFFROI,) a French engraver and 
printer, born at Bourges about 1480, He learned Greek 
and Latin, established himself as a printer in Paris, and 
translated several classical works. He also illustrated 
numerous books with engravings. Died in 1533. 

Toscanella, di, de tos-k4-nel/14, (ORAztIo,) an Italian 
writer, born in the Papal States about 1510; died about 
1580. 

ae anons tos-k4-nel/lee, (PAOLO DEL Pozzo,) an 
Italian astronomer, bornat Florence in 1397. He formed 
a project to shorten the route to China by navigating 
westward, and wrote a letter to Columbus on this subject 
about 1474. He constructed a gnomon on the cathedral 
of Florence. Died in 1482. 

Toschi, tos’kee, (DOMENICO,) an Italian jurist and 
cardinal, born near Reggio in 1535; died in 1620. 

Toschi, (PAOLO,) a celebrated Italian engraver, born 
at Parma in 1788, became director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in his native city. Among his best works 
may be named his prints after Correggio’s ‘‘ Madonna 
della Scodella,” and the “ Venus and Adonis” of Albano. 
Died in 1854. 

Tosetti, to-set’tee, (URBANO,) an Italian philosopher, 
born at Florence; died in 1768. 
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Tostado or Tostatus. See ALPHONsSUS ABULENSIS. 

Tos’ti or Tos’tig, Earl of Northumberland, was a 
brother of King Harold II. In 1066 Tosti and the 
King of Norway invaded England, and were defeated 
by aa Tosti was killed in this battle, September, 
1066. 

Tot/i-la, King of the Ostrogoths, began to reign in 
541 A.D. He invaded Italy and captured Rome in 546, 
after Belisarius had made an effort to raise the siege of 
that capital. He was defeated in Tuscany by the army 
of Justinian, under Narses, and was killed in the retreat, 
in 552 A.D. 

Totleben or Todleben, tit’la’ben, (GorrLos HeIn- 
RICH,) a profligate German adventurer, born in Saxony 
about 1710. Having been banished for his crimes, he 
went to Russia about 1755, entered the army, and _ he- 
came a general. He took Berlin in 1760, and committed 
great cruelties on the Prussians. Died in 1773. 

Tott, de, deh tot, (FRANGOIS,) BARON, a French 
officer, of Hungarian extraction, born in 1733, held an 
office in the French embassy at Constantinople. He 
was appointed, after his return, consul to the Crimea, 
(1767.) He subsequently resided many years in Turkey, 
where he effected great improvements in the artillery 
and military fortifications. He was the author of 
“Memoirs of the Turks and Tartars,” (1784,) which 
obtained great popularity and was translated into 
several languages. Died in 1793. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review’? for September and October, 1785; 
“Westminster Review” for October, 1837. 

Tot/ten, (GkorGE MurIrson,) an American civil en- 
gineer, born at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1809. He 
was appointed engineer-in-chief of the Panama Railroad 
in 1849. 

Totten, (JosrpH GILBERT,) an American officer, born 
at New Haven, Connecticut, in 1788, served in the war 
of 1812, and rose to be lieutenant-colonel. He was 
made colonel and chief engineer in 1838, and in the 
latter capacity accompanied the army to Mexico in 1847, 
where he was soon after appointed a brigadier-general. 
He wrote a ‘Report on the Subject of National De- 
fence.” Died in 1864. 

Tottenham, tot’ten-am, (EDWARD,) an English 
divine and controversialist, born in 1810; died in 1853. 

Toucey, tdw’se, (ISAAc,) an American Democratic 
politician, born in Connecticut in 1798. He was chosen 
Governor of Connecticut in 1846, became attorney 
general of the United States in June, 1848, and was a 
Senator of the United States from 1852 to 1857. In 
March, 1857, he was appointed secretary of the navy. 
He has been accused of dispersing the navy to remote 
parts of the globe in 1860, with a design to favour the 
movements of the disunionists. Died in 1869. 

Touchard-Lafosse, too’shar’ 1&’foss’, (G.,) a me- 
diocre French writer, born in 1780, published many 
historical works and novels. Died in 1847. 

Touche-Tréville. See La Toucue. 

Tougard, too’gar’, (JEROME FRANCoIS,) a French 
lawyer and horticulturist, born at Havre in 1781. He 
published several treatises on law and on horticulture. 

Toullier, too‘le-a’, (CHARLES BONAVENTURE MAriIk,) 
a distinguished French jurist, born about 1760. He be- 
came professor of law at Rennes, and published an im- 
portant work entitled ‘The French Civil Law according 
to the Order of the Code Napoléon,” (14 vols., 1811-31.) 
Died in 1835. 

See ‘“‘ Biographie Universelle,” (new edition;) C. Pautmier, 
“Eloge de Toullier,’’ 1836. 

Toulmin, (CAMILLA.) See CROSSLAND. 

Toulmin, tool’min, (JOsHUA,) an English Unitarian 
divine, born in London in 1740, became one of the pas- 
tors of the congregation at Birmingham. He was the 
author of “Memoirs of Socinus,” (1777,) “Review of 
the Life, Character, and Writings of John Biddle,” 
(1789,) and other works. Died in 1815. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for December, 1816. 

Toulongeon, de, deh too/ldn’zhon’, (FRANCOIS 
EMANUEL,) Viscount, a French historian, born in 
Franche-Comté in 1748. Having joined the popular 
party on the breaking out of the Revolution, he was a 
deputy to the States-General in 1789. He published, 
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among other works, a “ History of France from the 
Revolution of 1789,” (4 vols., 1801-10,) and ‘ Revolu- 
tionary Manual,” etc.; also a translation of Czesar’s 
“Commentaries.” Died in 1812. 

See QuEérRaARD, ‘La France Littéraire ;”? Dupont p—E Nemours, 
“Notice sur M. de Toulongeon,” 1818; ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Toulouse, de, deh too’looz’, (Louis ALEXANDRE de 
Bourbon—deh boor’bén’,) Count, a French admiral, 
born in 1678, was a son of Louis XIV, and Madame 
de Montespan. He received command of a fleet, and 
opposed with success the English and Dutch fleets near 
Malaga in 1704. Died in 1737. 

See Saint-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Toup, toop,(JONATHAN,) an English divine andscholar, 
born in Cornwall in 1713. He studied at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and subsequently became a prebendary of Exe- 
ter Cathedral. He published several critical works of 
great merit, the most important of which is entitled 
“ Emendations of Suidas,” (** Emendationes in Suidam,”’ 
4 vols., 1760-75.) Died in 1785. 

Tour d’Auvergne, La. See TURENNE, LATOUR, 
and BOuILLON. 

Tour, de la, (BAILLET,) CounT. See LA Tour, Von. 

Tour, La. See La Tour. 

Tourette, La. See TouRRETTE, LA. 

Tournefort, de, deh toor’neh’for’ or toorn‘for’, 
(JoserpH PITTON,) an eminent French botanist, born at 
Aix, in Provence, in 1656. He studied medicine at 
Montpellier, and subsequently made scientific excursions 
in Spain and the Pyrenees. He was appointed in 1683 
assistant professor at the Jardin du Roi, in Paris, where 
his lectures won for him a high reputation. He set out 
in 1700 on a journey to Asia Minor, Greece, and the 
adjacent countries, accompanied by Gundelsheimer. On 
his return to Paris he obtained the chair of medicine 
in the College of France. He died in 1708. His prin- 
cipal works are his “ History of Plants in the Environs 
of Paris,” (‘‘ Histoire des Plantes qui naissent aux Envi- 
rons de Paris,” etc., 1698,) ‘Elements of Botany,” (“ In- 
stitutiones Rei Herbariz,” 3 vols. 4to, with 476 plates, 
1700,) and ‘‘ Travels in the Levant,” (2 vols., 1717.) 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloges;” “‘ Biographie Médicale ;”” Maury, 
‘Histoire de l’Académie des Sciences;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Tournély, toor’na‘le’, (HONORE,) a French priest and 
writer on theology, born at Antibes in 1658 ; died in 1729. 

Tournemine, toor’neh’mén’ or toorn’mén’, (RENE 
JosepH,) a learned French Jesuit, born at Rennes in 
1661. Having previously filled various. professorships, 
he became in 1701 editor of the “ Journal de Trévoux.” 
Among his works we may name “ Reflections on Athe- 
ism,” and an edition of Prideaux’s “ History of the Jews.” 
Died in 1739. 


See Nic#ron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” FELLER, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique.” 


Tournemine, de, deh toor’neh’mén’, (CHARLES,) a 
French painter, born at Toulon in 1825. 

Tourneur, (CHARLES Louis FRANGoIS.) See LeE- 
TOURNEUR. 

Tourneur, Le, Jeh toor’nur’, (PIERRE,) a French 
translator, born at Valognes in 1736. He produced in 
1770 a translation of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” which 
was praised by Diderot, and commenced a prose version 
of Shakspeare’s plays, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1776. The admiration of Shakspeare which he ex- 
pressed provoked the hostility of Voltaire. Le Tour- 
neur’s version of Shakspeare (20 vols., 1776-82) is 
considered the best in the, French language. It was 
revised and republished by M. Guizot in 1824. He also 
translated “Clarissa Harlowe,” ‘Ossian’s Poems,” and 
other English books. Died in 1788. 

See La Harpe, ‘‘Cours de Littérature ;”? Drsrssarts, ‘‘ Siécles 
Littéraires.” 

Tourneux, Le, leh toor’nuh’, (NIcoLAs,) an eloquent 
French preacher, born at Rouen in 1640. Ele preached 
in Paris, was praised by Boileau, and received a pension 
from Louis XIV. He wrote several devotional works. 
Died in 1689. 

Tournon, de, deh toor’non’, (CHARLES THOMAS 
MAtILLarD,) born at Turin in 1668, studied at the College 
of the Propaganda at Rome, and was appointed by the 
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pope apostolic vicar in India. In 1701 he went on a 
mission to China, where his indiscreet zeal caused him 
to be imprisoned by the emperor in 1707. Died in 
prison in 1710, 

See CarpinaL Passtonet, ‘‘Memorie storiche della Legazione e 
Morte del Cardinale di Tournon.” 

Tournon, de, (FRANGo!Is,) a French cardinal and 
statesman, born at Tournon in 1489, was distinguished 
by the favour of Francis I. In 1526 he assisted in ne- 
gotiating for the deliverance of the king, who had been 
made prisoner by Charles V., and in 1529 concluded the 
peace of Cambray. He was soon after made a cardinal 
and Archbishop of Bourges. He was instrumental in 
effecting the marriage of the son of Francis, afterwards 
Henry [1., with Catherine de’ Medici, and in 1538 nego- 
tiated with Charles V. the ten years’ truce of Nice. He 
was made prime minister of state about 1542, in which 
post he was conspicuous for his cruel persecution of the 
Protestants. Died in 1562. 

See FLeurRY-TERNAL, ‘* Histoire du Cardinal de Tournon,” 1728; 
De Tuou, ‘ Historia sui Temporis;’? Sarnte-Marrug, ‘Gallia 
Christiana Nova;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Tournon, de, (PHILIPPE CAMILLE CaAsimIR MARCE- 
LIN,) COUNT, a French statesman, born at Apt in 1778. 
He was appointed prefect of Rome by Napoleon, and 
after the second restoration became prefect of the 
department of the Gironde. He wrote ‘Statistical 
Studies of Rome,” etc., (1831.) Died in 1833. . 

Touro, too’ro, (JUDAH,) a wealthy and benevolent 
American Jew, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1776. 
He settled at New Orleans, and at his death left $80,000 
to found an almshouse in that city, as well as numerous 
munificent bequests for various charities in other cities 
of the United States, and for the relief of the Jews in 
Palestine. Died in 1854. 

Touron, too’rdn’, (ANTOINE,) a French biographer 
and monk, born near Castres in 1686. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, in French, a “ Life of Thomas Aqui- 
nas,” (1737,) and a * Life of Charles Borromeo,” (1761.) 
Died in 1775. 

Tourreil, de, deh too’ral’ or too’rd’ye, (JACQUES,) a 
French /ittérateur, born at Toulouse in 1656. He trans- 
lated some orations of Demosthenes, and was admitted 
into the French Academy in 1692. Died in 1715. 

Tourret, too’rd’, (CHARLES GILBERT,) a French min- 
ister of state, born at Montmarault in 1795. He was 
minister of agriculture from June to December, 1848, 
and founded agricultural schools, (fermes écoles.) Died 
in 1857. 

Tourrette, de la, deh 14 too’rét’, (Marc ANTOINE 
Louts CLareEr,) a French naturalist, born at Lyons 
in 1729, was a friend of J. J. Rousseau. He published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Elements of Botany,” (2 vols., 
1766,) and “Chloris Lugdunensis,” (1785.) Died in 1793. 

Tourtelle, toor’tél’, (ErmENNE,) a French medical 
writer, born at Besangon in 1756. Among his works is 
a “Philosophic History of Medicine,” (2 vols., 1804.) 
Died in 1801. 

Tourville, de, deh toor’vél’, (ANNE HILARION de 
Cotentin—deh ko’tén’tan’,) Coun, a_ celebrated 
French admiral, born at Tourville in 1642. He became 
a captain in 1667, and served with distinction against 
the Dutch and Spaniards. In 1682 he obtained the rank 
of lieutenant-general, and in 1689 was made a vice- 
admiral. ‘ Tourville,” says Macaulay, “ was the ablest 
maritime commander that his country then possessed.” 
(‘‘ History of England,” vol. ii.) He defeated the Eng- 
lish admiral Torrington at Beachy Head in June, 1690. 
In 1692 he was ordered, with forty-four ships, to protect 
the descent of an army on England. Vhe English and 
Dutch fleets gained a decisive victory over him at La 
Hogue the same year. He was created a marshal of 
France in 1693. Died in 1701. 

See ‘Mémoires de Tourville,’’ 3 vols., 1742; Ricuer, “ Vie de 
Tourville,”’? 1783; Sismonpt, ‘‘ Histoire des Frangais;’”? Saint- 
Simon, ‘* Mémoires;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Toussain, too’san’, (DANIEL,) a French Protestant 
minister, born at Montbelliard in 1541. He taught 
Hebrew at Orléans, and afterwards preached at Heidel- 
berg, where he also was professor of theology. He 
wrote several works. Died in 1602. 
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Toussain, [Lat. Tussa/Nnus,] (JACQuEs,) a French 
Hellenist, born at Troyes. He was appointed professor 
of Greek at the Collége Royal by Francis I. about 1532. 
Among his pupils were Turnébe (Turnebus) and Henri 
Estienne. Died in 1547. 

Toussaint, too’san’, (ANNA LUISE GERTRUDE,) a 
Dutch novelist, born at Alkmaar in 1812, She pub- 
lished, besides other works, “ Almagro,” (1837,) ‘The 
English in Rome,” (1840,) and “ Lauernesse House,” 
(“Het Huis Lauernesse,” 1841,) which had a great 
success ; also a popular historical novel, entitled “ Ley- 
cester in Nederland,” (about 1851.) She was married 
to the painter Bosboom in 185. 

See the *‘ Westminster Review” for August, 1843. 

Toussaint, too’san’, (FRANGOIS CHRISTOPHE AR- 
MAND,) a French sculptor, born in Paris in 1806, was a 
pupil of David of Angers. Among his works is “Two 
Indian Slaves bearing a Torch.” Died in 1862. 

Toussaint, (FRANGOIS VINCEN’,) a French writer, 
born in Paris about 1715. He published a treatise on 
ethics, entitled ‘“‘Les Mceurs par Panage,” (1748.) Died 
in Berlin in 1772. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, too’san’ loo’vér’tiir’, a 
celebrated negro general and liberator, born near Cap 
Francois, in Hayti, in 1743, was descended from an 
African prince. His parents were both slaves and of 
pure negro blood. He learned to read and to write, 
and by his good conduct and intelligence gained the 
confidence of his master, who appointed him steward 
of the implements employed in making sugar. In 
August, 1791, began a general insurrection of the slaves 
of Hayti, who massacred many of the whites. Tous- 
saint, however, was innocent of these acts of cruelty, 
and saved the lives of his master’s family. After they 
had escaped from the island, Toussaint joined the army 
which was fighting for liberty. The insurgents espoused 
the cause of Louis XVI., while their former masters 
received aid from the English. 

The horrible confusion which prevailed in the island 
was increased by dissensions among the whites and by 
the interference of the Spaniards. Toussaint obtained 
the chief command of the negroes, and after the French 
Convention had decreed the liberation of the slaves 
(February, 1794) he fought against the English and 
Spaniards, and aided the French general Laveaux to 
expel those invaders. He gained a number of victories. 
“His energy and his prowess,” says Beard, ‘made him 
the idol of his troops... . In his deeds and warlike 
achievements he had equalled the great captains of 
ancient and modern times.” He was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief by the French commissioner in 1796, 
and confirmed as such by Bonaparte about December, 
1799. He was regarded as a general benefactor by all 
classes and colours. He restored order and prosperity, 
and governed with moderation and humanity. Under 
his auspices a liberal constitution was formed, and he 
was elected president for life. Toussaint sent this con- 
stitution to Bonaparte for his approbation in July, 1800, 
but the French Consul exclaimed, ‘‘ He is a revolted 
slave, whom we must punish ; the honour of France is 
outraged.” Having resolved to reduce the negroes 
again to slavery, Bonaparte sent an army of about 
35,000 men, under Leclerc, to subdue Toussaint. This 
army arrived at Hayti about the end of 1801, and, though 
courageously resisted by Toussaint, occupied the sea- 
ports. Retiring to the mountains, Toussaint maintained 
the contest, and killed thousands of the French. Le- 
clerc resorted to negotiation, and offered the negroes 
their liberty. These conditions were accepted by Tous- 
saint, who concluded a peace and retired to his estate. 
He was taken by treachery in June, 1802, and carried to 
France, and confined in the dungeon in the castle of 
Joux, near Besangon, where he died in April, 1803. 
According to some authors, he was starved to death. 


See Saint-ReEmy, “‘ Vie de Voussaint L’Ouverture,”’ 1850; JOHN 
R. Brarp, ‘Life of Toussaint L’Ouverture,” 1853; J. Reppatu, 
**Toussaint L’Ouverture; a Biography,’’ 1863; Dusroca, ‘‘ Vie de 
Toussaint Louverture,” 1802; JAMES STEPHEN, “ History of Tous- 
saint Louverture,” 1814; ‘‘ Lecture on Toussaint L’Ouverture,’’ by 
WENDELL Pui tips, Boston, 1863. 


Toussenel, toos’nél’, (ALPHONSE,) a French naturalist 
and journalist, born at Montreuil-Bellay in 1803. He 


published, besides other works, “ Le Monde des Oiseaux ; 
Ornithologie passionnelle,” (1852.) 

Todw’er, (ZEALOus B.,) an American general, born in 
Massachusetts about 1822, graduated at West Point in 
1841. He became a captain about 1855, a brigadier- 
general of volunteers in 1861, and commanded a brigade 
at the second battle of Bull Run, August 29 and 30, 
1862. 

TOw’ers, (JOSEPH,) an English Unitarian divine and 
writer, born in Southwark in 1737. He was a con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” and wrote a 
“Life of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia,” (2 
vols., 1788,) ‘Observations on the Rights and Duties 
of Juries,” and other works. Died in 1799. 

Tow’good, (MicajAH,) an English dissenter, born 
in Devonshire in 1700, wrote, besides other works, 
a book entitled “High-Flown Episcopal and Priestly 
Claims freely Examined.” He preached at Exeter. Died 
in 1792. 

Towianski, to-ve-4n’skee, a Polish mystic, who pre- 
tended to have divine revelations, was born in Lithuania 
about 1800. He successively visited the principal cities 
of Europe, and while in Paris made a convert of the 
Polish poet Mickiewicz, who wrote a treatise in favour 
of his doctrines, entitled ‘ The Official Church and Mes- 
sianism.” Being soon after banished from France, he 
retired to Switzerland. 

Townley, (CHARLES,) an English amateur, born in 
Lancashire in 1737, resided at Rome, where he made a 
large and choice collection of statuary, medals, and other 
remains of ancient art, which are now in the British 
Museum and are called the ‘Townley marbles.” His 
collection was purchased for twenty-eight thousand two 
hundred pounds. Died in 1805. 

Townley, (JAMES,) an English divine and dramatic 
writer, born in London in 1715. He was a friend of 
Hogarth, whom he assisted in his “¢ Analysis of Beauty.” 
He was the author of the popular farce of ‘‘ High Life 
Below-Stairs,” (1759,) and he is said to have assisted 
Garrick in the composition of his dramas.. Died in 
1778. 

Townley, (JOHN,) an uncle of Charles, noticed above, 
was born in 1697. He served with distinction in the 
French army, and made a good French translation of 
“Hudibras.” Died in 1782. 

Toéwn’send, (ELIzA,) an American writer, born in 
Boston about 1788, was the author of an admired poem, 
entitled “‘The Incomprehensibility of God,” and other 
works. Died in 1854. 

See Griswo_p, “‘ Female Poets of America.’’ 

Tdéwn’send, (JoHN,) an English divine and philan- 
thropist, born in London in 1757. He was one of the 
founders of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Bermondsey, (1792.) He wrote “Hints on Sunday- 
Schools,” etc., and other works. 

Townsend, (JOsEPH,) an English divine and physi- 
cian, born about 1740, was chaplain to Lady Huntingdon. 
He published “The Physician’s Vade-Mecum,” (1794,) 
“The Character of Moses established for Veracity as an 
Historian,” etc., (2 vols. 4to, 1813-15,) which is highly 
commended, and other works. Died in 1816. 

Townshend, t6wn/zend, (CHARLES,) Viscount Town- 
shend, an English statesman, born in 1676, was the 
son of Horatio Townshend, the first viscount of that 
name. He-succeeded to the peerage at the death of his 
father, about 1686. In 1709 he was sent as ambassador 
to the Dutch United Provinces, and negotiated the Bar- 
rier treaty. He married a sister of Sir Robert Walpole. 
On the accession of George I. (1714) he became secre- 
tary of state and prime minister. He and the other 
ministers were all Whigs. By the intrigues or agency of 
Sunderland, he was removed in 1716, and was offered 
the place of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which he indig- 
nantly refused. Sir Robert Walpole, who was his friend, 
resigned office, and went with Townshend into the op- 
position. In 1721 Townshend was appointed secretary 
of state in a new ministry, of which Walpole was the 
premier, or first lord of the treasury. He resigned 
in 1730, in consequence of a quarrel with Walpole. 
“Townshend retired,” says Macaulay, “and, with rare 
moderation and public spirit, refused to take any part in 
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politics.” (Review of the “Life of Lord Chatham.”) 
He died in 1738, leaving the reputation of an honest 
statesman. 

Townshend, (CHARLES,) a grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1725, and was a younger son of the 
third Viscount Townshend. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1747, and acquired a high reputation as an 
orator. He was appointed treasurer of the chamber in 
1756. In politics he was a Whig. He became secretary 
at war under Pitt in 1761, and first lord of trade and 
plantations in 1763. He supported the Stamp Act, so 
obnoxious to the American colonies, (1765.) Inthe new 
ministry formed by Lord Chatham in 1766, he was 
chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. He procured the passage of the bill which 
imposed a tax on tea and other articles imported into 
the American colonies, and which provoked them to 
revolt. ‘Charles Townshend,” says Macaulay, “a man 
of splendid talents, of lax principles, and of boundless 
vanity and presumption, would submit to no control... . 
He had always quailed before the genius and the lofty 
character of Pitt; but, now that Pitt [Lord Chatham] 
had quitted the House of Commons and seemed to have 
abdicated the part of chief minister, Townshend broke 
loose from all restraint.” (Essay on the “ Earl of Chat- 
ham,” in the “ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1844.) 
He died in September, 1767. He had married a daughter 
of John, Duke of Argyle. 

Townshend, (GrEoRGE,) Marquis Townshend, a 
brother of the preceding, was born in 1724. He became 
a general, was sent to Canada, and succeeded Wolfe as 
commander-in-chief when the latter was killed, (1759.) 
He was afterwards employed in Germany and Portugal. 
Died in 1807. 

Td6wn/son, (THOMAS,) an English theologian, born 
in Essex in 1715. He studied at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and rose through various preferments to be 
Archdeacon of Richmond in 1780. He published several 
theological works, one of which, entitled ‘‘ Discourses 
on the Four Gospels,” (1778,) was very favourably re- 
ceived, and was praised by Bishop Lowth. The degree 
of D.D. was bestowed on the author by the University 
of Oxford. Died in 1792. 

To6w’son, (NATHAN,) an American general, born 
near Baltimore in 1784. As captain of the second regi- 
ment of artillery, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel (afterwards General) Scott, he assisted in the 
capture of the brig Caledonia from the British, (October, 
1812.) In the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 he won a 
high reputation for skill and bravery, and distinguished 
himself in the actions of Chippewa, Niagara, and Fort 
Erie. He became successively lieutenant-colonel, (1816,) 
paymaster-general, (1819,) brigadier-general, (1834,) and 
major-general, (1849.) Died in 1854. 

To/’zer, (HENRY,) an English Puritan minister, born 
in Devonshire in 1602. He preached at Oxford, and 
afterwards at Rotterdam, where he died in 1650. He 
had published several sermons. 

Tozzetti. See TARGIONI. 

Tozzi, tot’see, (LUCA,) an Italian physician, born near 
Aversa in 1638, succeeded Malpighi as professor at Rome 
and physician to the pope in 1695. Died in 1717. 

Tra’be-a, (QuUIN‘rUS,) a Roman comic poet, who lived 
about 130 B.c. His works are lost, except small frag- 
ments. 

Tra/cy, (ALBERT H.,) an American lawyer, born at 
Norwich, Connecticut, in 1793, removed to the State of 
New York about 1812. He was a member of Congress 
from 1819 to 1825. Died at Buffalo in 1859. 

Tracy, (URIAH,) an American statesman, born in 
Franklin, Connecticut, in 1755. He represented a dis- 
trict of Connecticut in Congress from 1793 to 1796, 
and was elected a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of that State in the latter year. He was 
an able speaker, and was distinguished for his wit and 
humour. He remained in the Senate until his death, 
which occurred in 1807. 

Tracy, de, deh tra’se’, (ALEXANDRE CESAR VICTOR 
CHARLES Destutt—di'tii’,) Marquis, a French poli- 
tician, born in Paris in 1781. He was a Liberal member 
of the Chamber of Deputies from 1827 to 1848, and was 


minister of the marine from December, 1848, to October, 
1849. Died in 1864. 
See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” ‘ 


Tracy, de, (ANroINE Louris CHARLES Destuv7t,) 
ComrE, a French philosopher, born in the Bourbonnais 
in 1754, was the father of the preceding. He attained 
the rank of maréchal-de-camp in the army in 1792, and 
was imprisoned for ten months in the reign of terror. 
About 1800 he was appointed a member of the senate. 
Having acquired distinction by several works on logic, 
grammar, etc., he was admitted into the French Acad- 
emy in 1808. His chief work is ‘ Elements of Ideology,” 
(‘‘Eléments d’Idéologie,” 4 vols., 1817-18.) His phi- 
losophy is the sensualism or sensationalism of Condillac 
carried to the extreme issues. Died in 1836. 


See Damiron, ‘‘ Essai de la Philosophie en France ;”? MiGNET, 
* Notices et Portraits ;’’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Tra’cy, de, (SARAH NEwron,) MArRQuisE, born at 
Stockport, in England, in 1789, was married in 1816 to 
the Marguis de Tracy, noticed above. She died in 1850, 
leaving ‘Essais divers, Lettres et Pensées,” (3 vols., 
1852-55.) 

See Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi.” 

Trad/es-cant, (JOHN,) a distinguished traveller and 
naturalist, supposed to have been a native of Holland, 
settled in England, and became in 1629 gardener to 
Charles I, He had previously visited Asia and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where he madea collection 
of plants. Died about 1640. His son, of the same 
name, born in 1608, went on a scientific expedition to 
Virginia. He published a descriptive catalogue of his 
father’s Museum, entitled “Museum Tradescantium,” 
etc., (1656.) He died in 1662, and the collection, which 
he greatly increased, now forms the principal part of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The genus Tradescantia 
was named in honour of these botanists. 

Traetta, tr4-et’té, (TOMMASO,) an Italian composer, 
born at Bitonto in 1727. He composed a number of 
operas. Died in 1779. 

Tragus. See Bock, (HIERONYMUS.) 

Traheron, trah’er-on, ? (BARTHOLOMEW,) an English 
Protestant minister, born after 1500. He became keeper 
of the Royal Library in the reign of Edward VI., at whose 
death (1553) he went into exile. He wrote several the- 
ological works. 

Traill, tral, (ROBERT,) a Scottish Calvinistic divine, 
born in Fifeshire in 1642, was imprisoned under the 
Conventicle Act in the reign of Charles II. He was 
the author of several religious works. His grandson, 
James Traill, went over to the Church of England, and 
was made Bishop of Down and Connor. Died in 1783. 

Traill, (THOMAS SrEWART,) M.D., a Scottish natural- 
ist and physician, born in Orkney in 1781. He became 
professor of medical jurisprudence at Edinburgh about 
1832, and edited the eighth edition of the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” Died in 1862. 

Tra’jan, [Lat. Traya/Nus; It. TRAJANO, tR4-y4’no ; 
Fr. TRAJAN, tra’zh6n’; Ger. TRAJAN, tR4-y4n’,] or, 
more fully, Mar’cus Ul’pi-us Ner’va Tra-ja’nus, 
Emperor of Rome, born near Seville, in Spain, about 
52 A.D., was the son of Trajan, an Iberian officer, whom 
he accompanied in his campaigns in Asia Minor. He 
was chosen consul in 91 A.D., and was afterwards ap- 
pointed to command the legions on the Lower Rhine. 
His eminent virtues and ability obtained for him the 
favour and confidence of the emperor Nerva, wha 
adopted him and made him his successor. On the 
death of Nerva, in 98 a.p., Trajan was proclaimed em- 
peror, and soon after marched against Decebalus, King 
of the Dacians, whom he repeatedly defeated. In 106 
A.D. Dacia became a Roman province, and a column 
(which is still extant) was erected on the Forum Trajani, 
in commemoration of these victories, by Apollodorus of 
Damascus. In the year 115 he commanded in person an 
army which invaded Parthia, and defeated the Parthians 
in several battles. He took Ctesiphon, the capital of 
Parthia, and deposed the king of that country. In 
116 he descended the Tigris to the Persian Gulf. He 
was returning to Rome, when he died, without issue, at 
Selinus, in Cilicia, in 117 A.D., and was succeeded by 
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Hadrian. Trajan was one of the greatest and best em- 
perors of Rome. He is commended for his moderation, 
sound judgment, @nd the simplicity of his mode of living. 
Yet he persecuted the Christians, and presided as judge 
at the tribunal when the martyr Ignatius was sentenced 
to death. Among his friends was Pliny the Younger, 
who wrote a “ Panegyric on Trajan.” 


See TILLEmon’r, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;”? Ritter, ‘‘ Trajanus 
in Lucem reproductus,” 1768; H. FRancKe, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte Tra- 
jan’s,”’ etc., 1840; Genersicu, “ Trajan; biographisches Gemialde,” 
1811; MerIvavs, “ History of the Romans under the Empire ;” 
Moraes, ‘‘ Hechos y Dichos de Trajano,”’ 1654; ‘f Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 


Trajano and Trajanus. See TRAJAN. 

Trajanus, a Roman general under the emperor 
Valens. In 373 A.D, he commanded an army which 
defeated Sapor, King of Persia. He was killed at the 
battle of Adrianople, in 378 a.p. 

Trall, (RUSSELL THACHER,) M.D., an eminent Ameri- 
can physician of the hydropathic school, born in Tolland 
county, Connecticut, in 1812. Having removed to New 
York, he founded in 1843 a water-cure establishment, 
to which he afterwards joined a medical school, called 
the “ New York Hygeio-Therapeutic College,” designed 
for both sexes. He has edited successively the “ Hydro- 
pathic Review,” the “ Water-Cure Journal,” and “ Life 
Illustrated.” Among his principal works we may name 
the “Hydropathic Encyclopeedia,” (1852,) “ Hydropathic 
Cook-Book,” (1854,) ‘‘ Prize Essay on Tobacco,” “The 
Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism,” and “Diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs.” 

Tralles, tral’les, (BALTHASAR Lupwic,) a German 
physician, born at Breslau in 1708. He practised in that 
city, and wrote a number of medical works, which were 
esteemed. Died in 1797. 

Trallianus. See ALEXANDER OF TRALLES. 

Transtamare, de, (HENRY.) See HENRY II. oF 
CASTILE. 

Trapp, (JOHN,) an English clergyman, born in 1601. 
He was vicar of Weston-on-Avon, and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Bible. Died in 1669. 

Trapp, (JoserH,) D.D., an English divine and 
scholar, born in Gloucestershire in 1679. He became 
professor of poetry at Oxford in 1708, and was subse- 
quently chaplain to Lord Bolingbroke, who bestowed 
upon him the living of Harlington, in Middlesex. He 
published “ Przelectiones Poeticz,” (3 vols., 171I-19,) 
“Notes upon the Gospels,” (2 vols., 1748,) and several 
political treatises ; also a translation of the “ Atneid” 
into blank verse, and a Latin version of ‘ Paradise 
Eost.”2 Died n1747, 

Traun, von, fon tkéwn, (OrTro FERDINAND,) Count, 
an Austrian general, born in 1677. He obtained the rank 
of field-marshal in 1740, and commanded the army 
which under Charles of Lorraine opposed Frederick 
the Great in 1745. He forced the Prussians to evacuate 
Bohemia. Died in 1748. Frederick compared him to 
Sertorius, and ascribed to him the success of the Aus- 
trians in the campaign of 1745. 

Trautson, von, fon tréwt’son, (JOHANN JOSEPH,) 


Coun’, a liberal German prelate, born in 1704. He 
promoted reform in religion and morals. In 1756 he 


became a cardinal. Died at Vienna in 1757. 

Trauttmansdorf, trowt/mans-dorf, (MAXIMILIAN,) 
Count, an Austrian diplomatist and statesman, born at 
Gratz in 1584. He concluded a treaty of peace in 1619 
between Ferdinand II. and Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
subsequently negotiated the Peace of Westphalia. He 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the emperor Fer- 
dinand II., and was the first to communicate to him the 
treasonable designs of Wallenstein. Died in 1650. 

See ScH1LuEr, “‘ Thirty Years’ War.” 


Travasa, trR4-va/s8, (GAETANO Marta,) an Italian 
historian, born at Bassano in 1698. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of the Heresiarchs of the First Four Centuries,” 
(6 vols., 1752-62,) and other works. Died in 1774. 

Travers, tRa’vair’, (GILLES JULIEN,) a French scholar 
and poet, born at Valognes (Manche) in 1802. He was 
professor of Latin at Caen from 1844 to 1856. He pro- 
duced poems called ‘Les Algériennes,” (1827,) and 
“ Mourning,” (“ Deuil,” 1837.) 


Trav’ers, (JOHN,) an English composer, was a pupil 
of Dr. Greene, and was appointed organist to the cha- 
pels royal in 1737. Died in 1758. 

Travers, (NICOLAS,) a French Jansenist priest and 
writer, born at Nantes in 1674. He wrote, besides other 
works, a ‘‘ History of Nantes,” (3 vols., 1836-41.) Died 
in 1750. 

Traversari. See AMBROSIUS OF CAMALDOLI. 

Traviés de Villiers, tra’ve-és’ deh ve’ya’, (CHARLES 
JosEpH,) a Swiss painter of genre, born in the canton 
of Zurich in 1804. He painted grotesque scenes with 
success, and was one of the founders of the “ Charivari” 
of Paris. Died in 1859. His brother EDouARD is a 
skilful painter of animals and still life. 

Trav/is, (GEORGE,) an English clergyman, born in 
Lancashire, became Archdeacon of Chester. He wrot2 
several letters to Gibbon on the authenticity of the text 
I. John yv. 7. Died in 1797. 

Travot, tr#’vo’, (JEAN PIeRRE,) a French general, 
born at Poligny in 1767; died in 1836. 

Trayer, ERey, (JEAN Baprisre JULES,) a French 
landscape-painter, born in Paris about 1806. 

Tréad/well, (DANIEL,) an American mechanician, 
born at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1791. He became 
associate editor of the “ Boston Journal of Philosophy 
and the Arts” in 1822, and in 1834 Rumford professor 
of technology in Harvard College. He has invented a 
machine for spinning hemp for cordage, and a cannon 
called by his name. 

Trebatius. See TESTA. 

Trebatti. See PoNnzio. 

Tre-bel’/li-us Max’i-mus,a Roman magistrate under 
the reign of Nero, was chosen consul with Lucius An- 
nzeus Seneca in 62 A.D. 

Trebellius Pollio. See PoLito, (TREBELLIUS.) 

Tre-bo/ni-us, (CAtus,) a Roman politician, became 
tribune of the people in 55 B.c., and one of Czesar’s legates 
in Gaul. He was a partisan of Czesar in the civil war, 
was elected city praetor in 48, and consul in 45 B.c. He 
performed a prominent part in the conspiracy against 
the life of Czsar. In 43 B.c. he was killed at Smyrna 
by Dolabella. 

Trébutien, tra’bii’se-AN’, (GUILLAUME STANISLAS,) 
a French antiquary and Orientalist, born in Calvados 
in 1800. He published a work on the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Caen,” (1847.) 

Treb’y, (Sir GrorGE,) an English jurist, born in 
Devonshire in 1644, was elected to Parliament for Plymp- 
ton in 1678, and subsequently rose to be attorney-gen- 
eral and chief justice of the common pleas in the reign 
of William III. Died in 1702. 

Tréd/gold, (THoMAS,) an English civil engineer, born 
at Brandon, in Durham, in 1788. He became a resident 
of London, and published in 1820 “ Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Carpentry,” which is a valuable work. He 
wrote a number of treatises on joinery, railroads, the 
steam-engine, etc. Died in London in 1829. 

Trediakovsky, tra-de-4-kov/ske, (VASILII_KtrI1Lo- 
vircH,) a Russian Wttérateur, born in 1703, studied in 
Paris, and after his return became secretary to the Saint 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, (1733.) He translated 
Rollin’s “Ancient History,” and published numerous 
original poems. Died in 1760. 

Treilhard, tra’lar’, or Trelliard, trd’le-4r’, (JEAN 
BAPYISTE,) COUNT, a French statesman of the Revo- 
lution, born at Brives in 1742. He was a republican 
member of the Convention of 1792-95, observed a cautious 
silence during the reign of terror, and was elected to the 
Council of Five Hundred in 1795. He was one of the 
directors of the republic from May, 1798, to June, 1799. 
In 1802 he was appointed a councillor of state. He re- 
ceived the title of minister of state in 1809, and that of 
count in 1810, and died the same year. 

See Tutrrs, “History of the French Revolution ;” “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Treitschke, tritsh’keh, (KARL GrorG,) a German 
jurist, born at Dresden in 1783. He published several 
legal works. vf 

Trélat, trd/l%’, (ULyssE,) a French physician and re- 
publican, born at Montargis in 1795. He was minister 
of public works in May-June, 1848. 
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TRELAWNEY 


Tre-law’ney, (Sir JOHN,) Bishop of Bristol, was one 
of the seven bishops prosecuted in 1688 for refusing to 
publish King James’s declaration of indulgence. He was 
acquitted. 

ae Miss STRICKLAND, ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops,’’ London, 
I 'e 

Trelliard. See TREILHARD. 

Trellund, trél/land, (JoHAN or HANs,) a Danish 
bishop, born at Copenhagen in 1669. He was appointed 
Bishop of Viborg about 1726, and published several 
ttieological works. Died in 1735. 

See Tycuontus, ‘‘ Ligpraediken over Biskop H. Trellund,” 1735. 

Trembecki, trém-béts’skee, (STANISLAS,) a Polish 
poet, born in the district of Cracow about 1724, was 
patronized by the king Stanislas Augustus. He was 
the author of a descriptive poem, entitled ‘ Zofijowka,” 
which is highly esteemed by his countrymen. He died 
in 1812, leaving a “ History of Poland,” in manuscript. 

Tremblay. See JOSEPH, (FRANCOIS LECLERC.) 

Trembley, trén’bla4’, (ABRAHAM,) a Swiss naturalist, 
born at Geneva in 1700, published ‘‘ Memoirs on Fresh- 
Water Polypes,” (1744,) ‘“‘ Instructions on Natural and 
Revealed Religion,” (1775,) and other works. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Died in 1784. 


See ‘‘ Mémoire sur la Vie de Trembley,” 


Tremellius, tra-mel/le-oos, (EMMANUEL,) an Italian 
Orientalist, born at Ferrara about 1510. He was con- 
verted to the Protestant faith by Peter Martyr, (Vermigli,) 
with whom he retired for safety to Germany. In the 
reign of Edward VI. he taught. Hebrew at Cambridge. 
He was afterwards professor of Hebrew at Heidelberg, 
where he translated the New Testament from Syriac 
into Latin, (1569.) Aided by Francis Junius, he pro- 
duced a Latin translation of the Bible, (1575-79,) which 
was highly esteemed. Died at Sedan in 1580. 

See M. Apam, “ Vitz2 Theologorum exterorum;’? TEISSIER, 
“ Eloges.” 

Trémoille, de la, deh J& tra’mwAl’ or tra’mwa’ye, 
or Trimouille, tre’mool’, (Louts,) Prince de Talmont, 
a French general, born in 1460. He rendered an im- 
portant service at the battle of Fornovo, in 1495, and 
commanded the army which Louis XII. sent into Italy 
about 1500. He conquered Lombardy, was defeated at 
Novara in 1513, and was killed at the battle of Pavia, 
in 1525. 

See J. Boucuet, ‘‘ Panégyrique du Chevalier sans reproche,’’ 
etc., 1527. 

Trémolliére, tra’mo’le-air’, (PIERRE CHARLES,) a 
French painter of history, was born in Anjou in 1703 ; died 
in Paris in 1739. He was an artist of fine promise. 

Trémouille. See TREMOILLE, DE La. 

Trench, (FRANCIS,) an English writer, a brother of 
Archbishop Trench, was born in 1806. He became 
rector of Islip. He published ‘Travels in France and 
Spain,” and several religious works. 

Trench, (Rev. RICHARD CHENEVIX,) an eminent 
English ecclesiastic and philologist, born in 1807. He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he became 
Hulsean lecturer in 1845. He was appointed theological 
professor and examiner at King’s College, London, in 
1847, and in 1856 created Dean of Westminster. He 
has published “ The Sermon on the Mount I/lustrated 
from Saint Augustine,” (1844,) ‘‘ Notes on the Miracles,” 
(1846,) a treatise “On the Study of Words,” (1851,) 
often reprinted, ‘Synonyms of the New Testament,” 
(1854,) also a number of poems, among which we may 
name ‘The Story of Justin Martyr,” (1835,) ‘ Poems 
from Eastern Sources,” and ‘“ Genoveva,” (1842.) He 
was appointed Archbishop of Dublin in 1863. 


See ALLiBonE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


Trénch/ard, (Sir Joun,) an English statesman, born 
in Dorsetshire in 1650. He represented Taunton in 
Parliament in 1679, and distinguished himself as an 
active member of the opposition. He was an advocate 
for the Exclusion Bill, and was imprisoned for a time in 
1683, on a charge of being implicated in the Rye-House 
Plot. After the accession of James II. he took refuge 
in France, but he returned to England after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and was appointed secretary of state by 
William III., (1693.) Died in 1695. 
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Trenchard, (JOHN,) an English journalist and po- 
litical writer, born about 1662. He was the author of 
“The Natural History of Superstfion,” (1709,) “A 
Comparison of the Proposals of the Bank and South 
Sea Company,” “Thoughts on the Peerage Bill,” and 
“Cato’s Letters,” the last-named in conjunction with 
Mr. T. Gordon,—and was associated with that gentleman 
as editor of the “Independent Whig.” Died in 1723. 
Trenck, von der, fon dér trénk, (FRANZ,) BARON, a 
celebrated military commander, born at Reggio, in Cala- 
bria, in 1714, was the son of a Prussian officer. At an 
early age he entered the Russian service, where he dis- 
tinguished himself equally by his reckless courage and 
his ferocity. On the breaking out of the Austrian war 
of succession, he offered his services to Maria Theresa, 
and at the head of his pandours made himself every- 
where formidable by his barbarities and rapacity. He 
was at length imprisoned at Spielberg, in Moravia, where 
he diedin 1749. His autobiography, called ‘* Remarkable 
Life and Deeds of Baron Trenck,” appeared in 1807. 
See, also, HUsner, ‘‘ Franz von der Trenck,”’ 3 vols., 1788-89. 


Trenck, von der, (FRIEDRICH,) BARON, a cousin 
of the preceding, was born at Konigsberg in 1726. He 
entered the Prussian army at an early age, and for a 
time enjoyed the favour of Frederick the Great; but, 
having, as is supposed, offended the king by an impru- 
dent attachment to his sister the princess Amelia, he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Glatz. Having escaped 
from his prison in 1747, he went to Russia, where he 
was patronized by the empress and made a captain of 
hussars.. While on a visit to his family, in1754, he was 
arrested by order of Frederick, confined in a narrow cell 
at Magdeburg, and, after several attempts at escape, 
loaded with heavy irons. He was released in 1763, but 
he was obliged to Jeave the kingdom. After the death 
of Frederick, Baron Trenck published his autobiographic 
“ Memoirs,” (3 vols., 1787,) which acquired great popu- 
larity and were translated into the principal European 
languages. After residing for a time at Aix-la-Chapelle 
and other cities on the continent, he went in 1792 to 
Paris, where he joined the Jacobin faction, by whom he 
was sentenced to the guillotine in 1794. 

See WaAHRMANN, ‘'F. von der Trenck, Leben,’ etc., 1837; 
Ericn, ‘‘ Leben und Schicksale des Abenteurers F. von der Trenck,”’ 
1846; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Trendlenburg, trén/dlen-bd0rc’, written also Tren- 
delenburg, (FRIEDRICH ADOLF,) a German scholar and 
philosophical writer, born at Eutin in 1802, published 
“ Logical Researches,” (‘‘ Logische Untersuchungen,” 
1840,) and other works. He became professor of phi- 
losophy at Berlin in 1833. 

Treneuil, treh-nul’ or tReh-nuh’ye, (JosEPH,) a 
French poet, born at Cahors in 1763. Among his works 
is ‘The Tombs of Saint-Denis,” (‘‘Les Tombeaux de 
Saint-Denis,” 1806.) Died in Paris in 1818. 

Tren’holm, (GrorcE A.,) of South Carolina, an 
American financier, was appointed secretary of the 
treasury by Jefferson Davis in June, 1864. 

Trenta, trén’ta, (FILIPPO,) an Italian tragic poet, born 
at Ascoli in 1731; died in 1795. 

Trento, da, d4 trén’to, (ANTONIO,) an Italian wood- 
engraver, originally named Fanvruzzi, (fan-toot’see,) 
born at Trent. He was a pupil of Parmigiano, several 
of whose works he engraved. Died about 1545. 

Trentowski, trén-tov’skee, (FERDINAND B.,) an 
eminent Polish philosopher, born near Warsaw in 1808. 
Being compelled to leave his country during the rebellion 
of 1830, he repaired to Germany, where he devoted him- 
self to teaching philosophy. He published, in German, 
his “Basis of Universal Philosophy,” (1837,) ‘‘ Prelimi- 
nary Studies to the Science of Nature,” (1840,) and a 
Latin treatise ‘On the Eternal Life of Man.” Among 
his other works, which are written in Polish, we may 
name “The Relation of Philosophy to the Science of 
Government,” ‘‘ Education on a System of Pedagogics,” 
and ‘ Logic.” 

Treschow, trésh’ov, (NEILS,) a Norwegian scholar 
and writer, born at Drammen in 1751. He studied at 
Copenhagen, and was appointed in 1803 professor of 
philosophy in the university of that city. Among his 
principal works are “ Principles of Legislation,” “Spirit 
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of Christianity,” “ Morality for the State and People,” 
and “ Philosophical Testament,” etc. Died in 1833. 

Tresham, trésh’am, (HENRy,) an Irish artist and 
poet, studied at Rome, and was chosen, after his return, 
a Royal Academician. He was the author of ‘ The Sea- 
Sick Minstrel,” and other poems. Died in 1814. 

Tressan, de, deh tra’sdn’, (Louis ELisapery de la 
Vergne—deh 1% varfi,) Count, a French officer and 
littérateur, born at Mons in 1705.. He was the author of 
a “Treatise on Electricity,” (1749,) and other original 
works, and made translations of the ‘Orlando Furioso,” 
“Amadis de Gaul,” and other works of, the kind. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1781, and was a 
friend of Voltaire. He served as aide-d -camp to the 
king at Fontenoy in 1745, and became lieutenant-general 
in 1747. Died in 1783. 

See Conporcer, ‘“‘ Eloges;’? VorTatre, ‘‘ Correspondance ;” 
* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Trevigi. See TREVISI. 

Tréville. See La ToucHE-TREVILLE. 

Treviranus, tra-ve-r4/nus, (GOTIFRIED. REINHOLD,) 
a German physiologist, born at Bremen in 1776, practised 
medicine in that city. He published, besides other 
works, “Biology, or the Philosophy of Living Nature,” 
etc., (6 vols., 1802-22,) which is highly commended. 
Died in 1837. 

Treviranus, (LUDOLPH CHRISTIAN,) a. botanist, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Bremen in 17709. 
He became professor of botany at Bonn, and published 
“Physiology of Plants,” (1835-39.) 

Trevisani, tra-ve-Sa’nee, (ANGELO,) a Venetian 
painter of the eighteenth century, was distinguished for 
the excellence of his portraits. 

Trevisani, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter, some- 
times called RoMAN TREVISANT, was born near Trieste 
in 1656. He studied under Zanchi at Venice, and after- 
wards visited Rome, where he executed several of his 
best works. Among these may be named a “Cruci- 
fixion,” and “The Slaughter of the Innocents.” Died 
in 1746. 

Trévise, de, Duc. See Morrirr. 

Trevisi, da, dé tra-vee’See, or Trevigi, tra-vee’jee, 
(GIROLAMO,) an Italian painter and architect, born at 
Trevigi about 1500, resided for a time in England, 
where he was patronized by Henry VIII. Among his 
miaster-pieces may be named a ‘‘ Madonna accompanied 
by Saints.” His portraits also are highly esteemed. 
Died in 1544. 

Treviso, (tRa-vee’so,) DUKE or. See Morrier. 

Trev’i-thick, (RICHARD,) an English engineer, born 
in Cornwall in 1771, was one of the inventors of high- 
pressure steam-engines. He obtained in 1802 a patent 
for a steam-carriage to run on common roads. In 1804 
he constructed a locomotive for railways. Died in 1833. 

See Wittiam Watker, ‘f Memoirs of the Distinguished Men 
of Science of Great Britain,” etc., London, 1864; ‘‘ All the Year 
Round” for August, 1860. 

Tre’vor, (Sir JoHN,) an able English statesman, born 
in 1626, was a son-in-law of the illustrious Hamp- 
den. Early in 1668 he was sent as an envoy to France, 
and negotiated the provisional treaty of April 15, 1668. 
He was appointed secretary of state in September of 
that year. Having opposed without success the foreign 
policy which Charles II. and the Duke of York adopted, 
he was turned out of the cabinet in 1670; but he con- 
tinued to be secretary until his death, in 1672. 

Trevor, (Sir JOHN,) an English lawyer, born in 1633, 
was a cousin and parasite of the infamous Judge Jef- 
freys. In the reign of Charles II. he was _ solicitor- 
general. He became master of the rolls, and Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in 1685. He was made a privy 
councillor in 1688, and was subsequently appointed first 
commissioner of the great seal. Having been convicted 
of bribery, he was expelled from the Speakership in 1695, 
but was allowed to retain the mastership of the rolls. 
Died in 1717. 

Trevor, (THOMAS,) LORD, an eminent English lawyer, 
was a son of Sir John Trevor, (1626-72,) anda grandson 
of John Hampden. He was appointed chief justice of 
the common pleas in 1701, was raised to the peerage, as 
Lord Trevor, in 1711, and became lord privy seal in 


1726. He was appointed president of the council in 
1730, and died the same year, leaving a son, who about 
1706 received the title of Viscount Hampden, 

Trew, tra, (CHRISTOPH JAKOB,) a celebrated German 
botanist and anatomist, born near Nuremberg in 1695. 
He studied medicine, and became physician-in-ordinary 
to the Margrave of Anspach. In 1746 he was made 
president of the “ Académie des Curieux de la Nature,” 
with the titles of Count-Palatine and physician to the 
emperor. He published ‘ Plante Selecte,” etc., (1570- 
73,) a magnificent publication, illustrated by Ehret, and 
“History and Botanical Character of the Cedars of 
Lebanon,” (Cedrorum Libani Historia et Character 
Botanicus,” etc., 2 vols., 1757-67 ;) also ‘* Osteological 
Plates of the Human Body,” (‘ Tabule Osteologice 
Corporis Humani,” 1767, with coloured plates,) and 
other anatomical works, Died in 1769. 

See Rumpet, ‘“‘Monumentum Trewio positum,’ 
graphie Médicale.” 

Trézel, tra’zél’, (CAMILLE ALPHONSE,) a French 
general, born in Paris in 1780; died in 1860. 

Trézel, (PIERRE FELIX,) a French painter of history 
and allegory, born in Paris in 1782; died in 1855. 

Trianon, tre/a/ndn’, (HENRI,) a French /ttérateur 
and critic, born about 1810. He wrote critiques for the 
“ Artiste” and other periodicals, and published editions 
of Homer’s Poems. 

Tribolo, di, de tree’bo-lo, (NICCOLO,) an eminent 
Italian sculptor, whose family name was PERICOLI, was 
born at Florence in 1500, or, as some say, 1485. He 
was a pupil of Sansovino, and was patronized by Pope 
Clement VII., who employed him to assist Michael 
Angelo in sculptures for the chapel of San Lorenzo at 
Florence. Among his works are a statue of Nature, at 
Fontainebleau, and bas-reliefs, representing the mar- 
riage of the Virgin, at Loretto. In the latter part of his 
life he was employed by Cosimo de’ Medici to adorn 
with statues and fountains the gardens of the Pitti palace. 
‘Died in 1550. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters and Sculptors ;’? C1coGNara, 
“Storia della Scultura.” 

Tri-bo/ni-an or Tri-bo-ni-a/nus, [Fr. TRIBONIEN, 
tre’bo’ne-4Nn’,| a celebrated Roman jurist, born in Pam, 
phylia about 475 A.D., was distinguished by the favour 
of the emperor Justinian, by whom he was successively 
appointed questor, master of the imperial household, 
preetorian prefect, and consul. He was charged by 
the emperor, conjointly with nine other commissioners, 
to prepare the first Justinian Code. Died in 545 A.D. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”? Lups- 
wic, ‘‘ Vita Justiniani et Triboniani,’’ 1731. 

Tribonianus. See TRIBONIAN. 

Tribonien. See TRIBONIAN. 

. Tribuno, tRe-boo’no, (PIETRO,) was elected Doge of 
Venice in 888 A.D., and defeated the Hungarians in 906. 
Died in 912. 

Tri-bu/nus, [Gr. Tpc6odvoc,] an eminent physician, 
born in Palestine, lived about 530 A.D., and was noted 
for his benevolence. _He attended Chosroes, King of 
Persia, whom he cured. 

Tricaud, tre’ko’, (ANTHELME,) a French writer and 
priest, born at Belley in 1671. He wrote several his- 
torical works. . Died in Paris in 1739. 

Tricoupi. See TRIKUPIS. 

Triest, treest, (ANVOINE,) a Flemish prelate, born 
near Audenarde in 1576, was noted for his charity. He 
became Bishop of Bruges in 1616, Died in 1657. 

Triewald, tree’ Wald, or Trivald, (MARTIN,) a Swed- 
ish engineer and mechanician, born at Stockholm in 
1691. He visited England at an early age, and made 
the acquaintance of Sir Isaac Newton. Having applied 
himself for many years to the study of mechanics and 
natural philosophy, he returned to Sweden, where he 
constructed a steam-engine and made a number of 
improvements in machinery. He was one of the founders 
of the Academy of Stockholm, and was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. Died in 1741. 

See Lauren, “ Aminnelse-Tal dfver M. Trievald,” 1748. 

Trigault, tre’gd’, (NicoLas,) a French Jesuit and 
missionary, born at ‘Douay in 1577. He was employed 
in China. Died at Nanking in 1628. 
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Triginta Tyranni. See THirty Tyrants. 

Trigueros, tre-ga’/rds, (Don CaNnpipDE MartA,) a 
Spanish poet and “ttérateur, born at Orgaz, in Castile, 
in 1736. Among his works is a comedy called ‘ Los 
Menestrales,” (1784.) Died about 1800. 

Trikupis, tre-koo’pis, or Tricoupi, tRe-koo’pee, 
(SPIRIDION,) a modern Greek historian and diplomatist, 
born at Missolonghi in 1791. He took an active part 
in the Greek revolution which began in 1821. He 
was sent as ambassador to England in 1838, in 1842, 
and in 1850. He published, in Greek, a “ History of 
the Greek Revolution,” (4 vols., 1853-57,) a work of 
high reputation. He returned to Athens in 1862. 

Triller, tril/ler, (DANIEL WILHELM,) a German phy- 
sician, poet, and medical writer, born at Erfurt in 1695. 
He studied at Leipsic, and became in 1749 professor of 
inedicine at Wittenberg. He published a great number 
of medical treatises, in Latin, also Latin poems on medi- 
cine. Died in 1782. 

Tril6chana, tri-lo’cha-na, (ze ‘“three-eyed” or 
“having three eyes,’”’) [from the Sanscrit ¢Z ‘“ three,” 
and Jéchdénd, an “eye,” | an epithet of Stva, which see. 

Trim/ble, (DAVID,) an American legislator, born in 
Frederick county, Virginia, about 1782, removed to 
Kentucky about 1804. He represented a district of 
Kentucky in Congress from 1817 to 1827, and was highly 
esteemed. Died in 1842. 

Trimble, (ISAAC R.,) an American general, born in 
Virginia about 1800, graduated at West Point in 1822. 
He was a railroad-engineer before the war. He took 
arms against the Union in 1861, and was killed at Cedar 
Mountain, Virginia, in August, 1862. 

Trimble, (WILLIAM A.,) an American Senator, born 
in 1786. He served as an officer in the war of 1812, 
and was elected a Senator of the United States by the 
legislature of Ohio in 1819. Died in December, 182t. 

Trim/mer, (SARAH,) an English writer, whose original 
name was Kirby, born at Ipswich in 1741, was the au- 
thor of numerous juvenile and educational works of 
great merit, which have acquired extensive popularity. 
Among these we may name an “ Easy Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Nature,” (1780,) “Sacred History 
selected from the Scriptures,” etc., (6 vols., 1782-85,) 
“The Economy of Charity,” (1786,) and the “ Guardian 
of Education,” (5 vols., 1806.) Died in 18ro. 

See Mrs. Etwoop, “‘ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England 
from the Commencement of the Last Century,’’ vol. i., 1843; ** Life 
and Writings of Mrs. Trimmer,”’? London, 1816. 

Trimouille. See TREMOUILLE, DE LA, and TAL- 
MONT. 

Trim firti, tri-moor’ti, (2.2. “triform,”) [from the San- 
scrit zz, “three,” and mdérti, “ form,”| in the Hindoo 
mythology, the name given to the united form of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, constituting what is termed the 
“ Hindoo triad.’’ (See zo¢e t under VISHNU.) 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 

Trincavella, trén-k4-vel’l4, written also Trincavela 
or Trincavelli, [Lat. TRiNcAvEL’Lius,] (Vicror,) 
an eminent Italian physician, born at Venice in 1496, 
succeeded Montanus as professor of medicine at Padua, 
(1551.) He published a number of medical works, in 
Latin. He was an excellent Greek scholar, and edited 
the works of several Greek authors which had never 
been printed in the original. He greatly promoted the 
introduction of Greek writings into the medical schools 
cf Italy. Died at Venice in 1568. 

See Avpericr, ‘‘ Scrittori Veneti;’? GuiLiint, ‘‘Teatro.”’ 

Trincavelli or Trincavellius. See TRINCAVELLA. 

Trionfetti, tre-on-fet’tee, (GIOVANNI BAYYISTA,) an 
Italian botanist, born at Bologna in 1656, published 
several works on botany. Died at Rome in 1708, His 
brother LELIO, born in 1647, was also a botanist. Died 
at Bologna in 1722. : 

Trip, trip, (HENDRIK RupoLPH,) a Dutch general, 
born at Bois-le-Duc in 1779. He was appointed director- 
general of war in 1834, and became a lieutenant-general 
in 1840. 

Tripier, tre’pe-a’, (NICOLAS JEAN Baprisre,) an emi- 
nent French advocate and judge, born at Autun in 176s. 
He became a peer of France about 1832. . Died in 1840. 

See Josszau, ‘‘Eloge de Tripier,’’ 1841; ** Biographie Univer- 
selle.”” 
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Trippel, trip’pel, (ALEXANDER,) a Swiss sculptor, 
born at Schaffhausen in 1744. In 1776 he visited Rome, 
where he executed the monuments of Count Tchernichef 
and of Gessner, busts of Goethe and Herder, and other 
works, which gained for hima very high reputation. His 
bust of Goethe is esteemed a master-piece. Died in 1793. 

Triptoleme. See TriproLeMus. 

Trip-tol’e-mus, [Gr. Tpurrédeuog; Fr. TrreroLtkMe, 
trép’to’lam/,] a mythical person, said to have been a son 
of King Eleusis or of Celeus, King of Eleusis. The 
Greeks regarded him as a favourite of Ceres, and as the 
inventor of the plough and of agriculture. It was fabled 
that Ceres gave him a chariot, (drawn by dragons,) in 
which he rode all over the earth, distributing corn, and 
that he founded the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Triqueti, de, deh tre’keh-te’, (HENRI,) BARON, a 
French sculptor, born at Conflans (Loiret) in 1802, was 
also a painter in his youth. He gained a medal of the 
first class in 1839. Among his works (in sculpture) are 
“The Death of Charles the Bold,” and ‘“ Petrarch Read- 
ing to Laura.” F 

Trissin, Le. See Trissino. 

Trissino, trés-see’no, | Fr. Le TRrIssIN, leh tre’sAn’,] 
(GIOVANNI GtorGIO,) an Italian /2ttérateur and diplo- 
matist, born at Vicenza in 1478. He was patronized by 
Leo X. and Clement VII., and employed by them in 
various embassies. He was the author of a critical work 
entitled ‘‘ La Poetica,’” and a number of poems in Italian, 
also several Latin compositions. Died in 1550. His 
tragedy of ‘Sofonisba” (1524) was much admired. He 
is said to have been the first Italian who wrote in versz 
sciolte. 


See CasTevut, ‘‘ VitadiG. G. Trissino,”’ 1753; GINGUEN#, ‘ His- 


toire Littéraire d’Italie;’? Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” ‘Lrrasoscut, 


‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana;’’ ‘‘ Lives of the Italian Poets,’’ 
by Rev. Henry STepBina. 

Tristam (or Tristao) da Cunha. See Cunua, DA. 

Tris’tan or Tris’/tram, the hero of one of the earliest 
His history has been more or less 
blended with that of King Arthur and the Round Table. 
His adventures have formed the subject of numerous 
poems in the principal European languages, and were 
dramatized by Hans Sachs. 

See ‘‘ Sir Tristram,”’ published by Srr WALTER Scorr in 1806, 


Tristan, trés-tan’, (Luis,) a Spanish painter, born 
near Toledo in 1594, or, as some say, in 1586. Among 
his master-pieces is “‘ Moses Striking the Rock.” Died 
about 1645. 

Tristan L’Hermite, trés’tén’ lér’mét’, (FRANGOIS,) 
a French dramatic poet, born in La Marche in 1601, was 
a member of the French Academy. His tragedy of 
‘“‘Mariamne” was very successful, Died in 1655. 

Tristram. See TRISTAN. 

Trisla, tri-soo’la, or Tri-shi/1a, [from the Sanscrit 
tré, “three,” and shad or, sald, a “dart” or ‘ spear- 
point,”] the name of Siva’s trident. (See Siva.) 

Tritheim, trit’him, [Lat. TrirHe’/mius; Fr. Tri- 
THEME, tRe’tam’,| (JOHANNES,) a German writer and 
Benedictine monk, originally named HEIDENBERG, was 
born near Treves in 1462. He wrote, besides several his- 
torical and religious works, in Latin, “ On the Tllustrious 
Men of Germany,” (‘De Luminaribus Germaniz,” 
1495.) Died in 1516. 

See Horn, “‘ J. Trithemius; biographische Skizze,”’ 1843; Nic#- 
RON, “* Mémoires;”’ “‘ Biographie Universelle.”” 

Trithéme or Trithemius. See TrRirHErmM. 

Trithen, tree/ten, (FREDERICK HeEnry,) a distin- 
guished Swiss linguist, born in 1820, removed at an 
early age to Odessa, in Russia, where he became versed 
in the modern European languages, and afterwards 
studied Sanscrit at Berlin. Having visited England in 
1841, he was appointed to an office in the British Museum, 
and in 1848 was chosen professor of modern European 
languages in the Taylor Institution at Oxford. He made 
a number of valuable contributions to the “ Biographical 
Dictionary” of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Died in 1854. 

Tri/to, Tri-to’nis, Trit-o-ge-nei’a, or Tri-to’nI-a, 
[Gr. Tpi7, Tpirevig, or Tprroyévera; Fr. TRIPOGENTE, 
tre’to’zha‘ne’,} surnames of Athena or Minerva. (See 
MINERVA.) 
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Tri/ton, [Gr. Tpizwv,] the name of a marine deity, 
supposed to be a son of Neptune, and described as 
having a body of which the upper part was human and 
the lower part like a fish. Sometimes the.term occurs 
as a common noun and in the plural number, (Tritons.) 
They are represented as blowing a trumpet consisting 
of a sea-shell, (concha.) 

Tritonia and Tritonis. See Triro. 

Triv’et or Tryv’et, written also Trev’eth, [Lat. 
Trive/tus or TRreEvE/rus,] (NICHOLAS,) an English 
Dominican monk, born in Norfolk about 1258, was 
esteemed one of the most learned men of his time. 
His principal work is a chronicle of England, entitled 
“ Annales sex Regum Angliz,” which has passed through 
several editions. Died in 1328. 

Trivetus. See TRIVET. 

Tri-vik’ra-ma, (zc. the “ three-step-taker,” or “he 
who takes three steps,”’) [from the Sanscrit ¢7é, “three,” 
and zikrdmd, “ going” or “stepping,” ] a celebrated sur- 
name of Vishnu. (See VAMANA.) 

Trivulce. See TrivuLzi and TRIvutrzio. 

Trivulzi, de’, da tre-vool’zee, [ Fr. TRIVULCE, tRe’- 
vilss’,] (AGOSTINO,) an Italian cardinal and diplomatist. 
Died in 1548. 

Trivulzi, de’, or Trivulce, (TEopoRO,) an Italian 
general, born about 1456, was a cousin-german of the 
great Trivulzio, He entered the French service in 1495, 
and became a marshal of France in 1526. Died in 1532. 

Trivulzio, tre-vool’ze-o, surnamed THE GREAT, | Fr. 
TRIVULCE LE GRAND, tRe’viilss’ leh grdn,] (GIAN G1a- 
COMO,) an Italian military commander, born in 1441. 
He served in the army of Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
and in 1495 entered the service of Charles VIII. of 
France. He was made a marshal of France in 1499. 
After the accession of Louis XII. he was appointed to 
the command of the Italian army, and soon after de- 
feated the Milanese under Ludovico Sforza, (1499,) and 
again at Novara, (1500.) In 1513 he was compelled to 
evacuate Milan by Maximilian Sforza, and, having lost 
the battle of Novara, in 1514, the French were again 
driven from Italy. He contributed greatly to the vic- 
tory of the French at Marignano in 1515. Died in 1518. 

See Rosmint, “‘Istoria intorno alle militari Impresi ed alla Vita 


di G. G. Trivulzio,” 2 vols., 1815; Branréme, ‘‘ Viesdes Capitaines 
Francaises.” 


Trochu, tro’shii’, (Louris JuLes,) an able French 
general, born about 1820. He became a captain in 1843, 
served as chief of the general staff in the Crimean war, 
and obtained the rank of general of brigade in 1854. 
He displayed a superior genius for strategy. In 1864 
he was raised to the rank of general of division, and 
about 1866 was directed to form a plan to reorganize 
the army. On this subject he wrote a very popular 
work, entitled “ L’Armée Frangaise,” (1867.) In August, 
1870, he was appointed major-general of the army and 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Paris. ‘He is un- 
deniably,” says the “ Army and Navy Journal” for July, 
1870, “the best soldier of France.” On the formation 
of the republic, September 4, he became president of 
the executive committee, the highest office in the pro- 
visional government. He commanded the forces which 
defended Paris against the Germans during the siege of 
that capital in the autumn of 1870. General Trochu is 
stated to be an adherent of the party of Orléans, 

Trogue Pompée. See Trocus Pomprtus. 

Tro’gus Pom-pe/ius, [Fr. TRoGUE PomP&£E, trog 
nOn’pa’,) a Roman historian under the reign of Augustus, 
was the author of a “ Universal History from the Time 
of Ninus, King of Assyria, down to § A.D.,” which is 
lost. An abridgment of it, by Justin, is extant. 

Troil, tro’fl, [Lat. Trot’tius,] (UNO,) a Swedish 
savant and bishop, born at Stockholm in 1746. He 
travelled in Germany, France, and England. In 1784 he 
became Bishop of Link6ping, and in 1787 Archbishop 
of Upsal. He published a work on the “ History of 
the Church and the Reformation in Sweden,” (5 vols., 
1790.) Died in 1803. 

See ApLERBETH, “ Aminnelse-Tal 6fver U. von Troil,” 1804; 
Geze.ius, ‘ Biographiskt-Lexicon,” 

Troile. See TROILUus. 

Troili, tro-ee’lee, (PLACIDO,) an Italian historian and 
monk, born at Montalbano in 1687; died in 1757. 


Troilius. See TRoIt. 

Tro’i-lus, [Gr. Tpwitoc ; Fr. Troitz, tro’él’,] a son 
of Priam and Hecuba, was distinguished for his beauty. 
He was slain in battle by Achilles, 

Trolde. See TROLL. 

Troll, [Icelandic and Swedish, Trott; Danish, 
TROLDE, trol’deh,] in Northern mythology, a being who 
was supposed to possess magical or supernatural 
powers, and to dwell in the interior of hills and moun- 
tains. The term appears to be used with some loose- 
ness of application; it is often applied to the Dwarfs, 
(Dwergar,) who were generally believed to possess rare 
skill or cunning in working in metals, stone, etc., and to 
be endowed with magic powers. (See ELves.) One 
class of Trolls, dwelling in Norway, were called Thusser 
or Thurser, (doubtless of the same etymology as the 
Norse Thursar, signifying ‘“giants.”) They are de- 
scribed not as dwarfs, but as large as men, well formed, 
and of a pale-blue colour. It is a popular belief in the 
North that when the rebellious angels were cast out of 
heaven, some fell into hell, while others, who had not 
sinned so deeply, were scattered through the air, under 
the earth, and in the waters, and that these became 
elvés, dwarfs, or trolls. 

re Tuorpe, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. ii. pp. 1 and 2, also 56 
and 57. 

Trolle, trol’/leh, (GusTAVUS,) a Swedish prelate, was 
a partisan of Christian II. of Denmark, on whose head 
he placed the crown of Sweden in 1510 or 1520. He was 
Archbishop of Upsal. He was killed in battle in 1535. 

See Gerer, “‘ Histoire de Suéde.”’ 

Trolle, trol/leh, (HERLUF,) a Danish admiral, born 
in 1516. He gained a victory over the Swedes in 1564, 
but was afterwards mortally wounded in an engagement 
with the Swedish admiral Horn, (1565.) 


See Bogsgen, “‘ H. Trolle’s Levnet,”’ 1780. 


Trolley, trol’, (FRANCOIS ALFRED,) a French jurist 
born at Nederzwallen in 1808. He published a “ Treat- 
ise on the Administrative Hierarchy,” (5 vols., 1844-54.) 

Trollope, (ANTHONY,) an English novelist, a son of 
Frances Trollope, noticed below, was born about 1815. 
He has published a number of popular novels, among 
which are “The Warden,” (1855,) ‘ Doctor Thorne,” (3 
vols., 1858,) ‘‘ Framley Parsonage,”’ (1861,) ‘‘ The Belton 
Estate,” (3 vols., 1864,) and ‘“ Phineas Finn, the Irish 
Member,” (1869;) also a descriptive work, entitled 
“ North America,” (1862.) 


See ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for September, 1862; ‘‘ North 
eS Review” for May, 1864; ALLIsonE, “‘ Dictionary of Au- 
thors,” 

Trollope, (EDWARD,) an English writer, born about 
1817, became rector of Leasingham in 1843, and Arch- 
deacon of Stow in 1867. He published, besides other 
works, ‘ Labyrinths, Ancient and Modern.” 

Trollope, (FRANCES,) a popular English novelist, 
born in 1790. Having spent three years in‘the United 
States, she published, in 1832, “ Domestic Life of the 
Americans.” This was followed in rapid succession by 
a great number of tales, sketches, and novels, among 
which may be named “ Belgium and Western Germany,” 
(1833,) “‘ Paris and the Parisians in 1835,” (1836,) “ The 
Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw,” 
etc., (1836,) “ Vienna and the Austrians,” etc., (1838,) 
“The Vicar of Wrexhill,” and ‘“‘ The Widow Barnaby,” 
(1839.) She was married in 1809 to Anthony Trollope, 
a barrister. Died in 1863. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for April, 1832; ‘London Quarterly 
Review’’ for December, 1839; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for May, 
1832, and April, 1838; ‘‘ North American Review’’ for January, 
1833, (by EpwArD EveErETT ;) ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.”” 

Trollope, (THomMAs ADOLPHUS,) an English writer, 
a son of the preceding, was bornin 1810. He resided 
many years at Florence. He published, besides other 
works, a “Summer in Brittany,” (1840,) a ‘‘ Decade of 
Italian Women,” and a “ Life of Filippo Strozzi.” 

Trombelli, trom-bel/lee, (GIAN CRISOSTOMO,) an 
Italian ecclesiastical writer, born in the duchy of Mddena 
in 1697; died at Bologna in 1784. 

Trommen, van der, vin der trom’men, [Lat. TROM’- 
Mius,] a Dutch theologian, born at Groningen in 1633. 
He preached at Groningen about forty-eight years. He 
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published a “ Concordance of the Bible” in the Flemish 
language, (1685-92.) Died in 1719. 

Trommius. See TROMMEN. 

Trommsdorff, troms/dorf, (JoHANN BARTHOLO- 
MAUS,) a German chemist, born at Erfurt in 1770, be- 
came professor of chemistry and physics in the univer- 
sity of his native city. He published several scientific 
works. Died in 1837. ’ 

Tromp, tRomp, (MARTEN Harpertzoon—har’pért- 
zon’,) a celebrated naval commander, born at Briel, in 
Holland, in 1597. -At an early age he accompanied Ad- 
miral Peter Heijn in his engagements with the Spaniards 
off Flanders, and in 1639 was made Admiral of Holland. 
In October of the same year he gained a brilliant victory 
over the Spanish and Portuguese fleet under Ocquendo. 
For this action he was ennobled by the King of France. 
In 1652 Admiral Tromp, having been defeated by the 
English under Blake, was for a time superseded by De 
Ruyter. He was soon after reinstated, and in November, 
1652, again encountered Blake, taking two of his ships 
and sinking several others. In August, 1653, the last 
engagement took place between the English and Dutch 
admirals, in which the latter was mortally wounded. 
Tromp was one of the ablest seamen of his time, and is 
said to have been the victor in more than thirty battles. 

See RicHer, “Vie de lAmiral Tromp,” 1784; OosrKamp, 
* Het Leven en de Daden van M. H. Tromp,’’ 1825. 

Tromp, van, van tromp, (CORNELIS,) son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Rotterdam in 1629. He distin- 
guished himself in several engagements with the pirates 
of the Mediterranean, but in 1665 he was defeated by 
the English at Solebay under the Duke of York. In 
1666, in conjunction with De Ruyter, he gained a victory 
over the English, after a contest of four successive days. 
The King of Denmark subsequently bestowed on him 
the title of count, and other distinctions, as a reward 
for services rendered him in his war with Sweden. 
After the death of De Ruyter, Van Tromp succeeded 
him as lieutenant-admiral-general of the United Prov- 
inces. Died in 1601. ; 

See ‘‘ Vie de C. Tromp Amiral de Hollande,” the Hague, 1694. 

Tronchet, trdn‘’sha’, (FRANCOIS DENIS,) a French 
jurist, born in Paris in 1726. He was elected to the 
States-General in 1789, and was a member of the consti- 
tutional party. In December, 1792, he was employed 
by Louis XVI. to defend him in his trial He was a 
member of the Council of Elders from 1795 to 1799, 
became president of the court of cassation about 1800, 
and had a prominent part in the rédaction of the Code 
Napoléon. Died in 1806. 

See LAvALLER, ‘‘ Notice historique sur F, D. Tronchet,’’ 1806; 
Anpre Dupin, “ Tronchet, Ferey, Poirier,” 1810; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” : 

Tronchin, tron’shan’, (JEAN ROBERT,) a Swiss jurist 
of high reputation, was born at Geneva in 1710. He 
became procureur-général. Lord Mansfield once said, 
“Tn our country he [Tronchin] would be chancellor.” 
He defended the action of the Swiss government in re- 
lation to Rousseau’s “ Emile,” by “Letters written from 
the Country,” (‘Lettres écrites de la Campagne,” 1763.) 
Died in 17093. 

See Senesier, ‘Histoire littéraire de Genéve;’? Haac, ‘‘ La 
France protestante.’’ 

Tronchin, (THEODORE,) a Genevese theologian, born 
in 1582, was professor and rector in the Academy of his 
native city. He was an earnest opponent of the doc- 
trines of Arminius. Died in 1657. 

Tronchin, (THEODORE,) an eminent Swiss physician, 
born at Geneva in 1709. He studied at Cambridge, in 
England, and subsequently under Boerhaave at Leyden. 
He practised at Amsterdam nearly twenty years, became 
honorary professor of medicine at Geneva in 1750, and 
soon acquired a high reputation, particularly for his 
efforts to promote the practice of inoculation. He was 
appointed in 1765 physician to the Duke of Orléans. 
Died in Paris in 1781. He was a friend of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. 

See Vorrarre, ‘‘Correspondance générale;’? ConporceT, 
“*Bloges;”? “Biographie Médicale ;’”? Haac, “La France protes- 
tante.”’ 

Tronson, trdn’son’, (Louts,) a French ecclesiastic 
and writer, born in Paris in 1622. He published, besides 
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other works, “ Forma Cleri,” (3 vols., 1669.) Died in 
1700, 

Tronson du Coudray, tron’sdn’ dii koo’drd’, (Guit- 
LAUME ALEXANDRE,) a French advocate and royalist, 
born at Rheims in 1750. He volunteered his services 
as counsel of Louis XVI. in December, 1792; but he 
was not permitted to speak in that case. He made a 
speech in defence of the queen Marie Antojnette in 
1793. Asa member of the Council of Elders, he op- 
posed the Directory in 1797, and was transported to 
Guiana, where he died in 1798. 

See BLonpEAu, “‘ Notice sur Tronson du Coudray,’’ 1825 ; ‘f Edin- 
burgh Review” for April, 1852. 

Troost, trdst, (CORNELIS,) an able Dutch painter, born 
at Amsterdam in 1697. He painted portraits, familiar 
scenes, conversations, etc. His drawings in colours are 
highly commended. Died in 1750. 

See CHARLES Banc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Troost, (GERARD,) a distinguished chemist and geol- 
ogist, born at Bois-le-Duc, Holland, in 1776, emigrated 
to the United States, and was appointed in 1828 pro- 
fessor of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He became State geologist in 1831. 
Died in 1850. 

Tro-pho/ni-us, [Gr. Tpoddvioc,] a celebrated archi- 
tect, called a son of Erginus, King of Orchomenos, (or, 
according to some, of Apollo.) He and his brother 
Agamedes built the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the 
treasury of King Hyrieus. His name was connected 
with a cave and oracle at Lebadea, in Beeotia, which is 
described by Pausanias. A visit to this cave was sup- 
posed to render people serious or melancholy. 

See Appison’s paper, entitled ‘‘The Cave of Trophonius,’’ in 
the ‘‘ Spectator,’’? No. 599. 

Troplong, tro’lén’, (RAYMOND THEODORE,) a French 
jurist and statesman, born at Saint-Gaudens in 1795. 
He became in 1835 a counsellor in the court of cassa- 
tion in Paris, first president of the court of appeal in 
1848, first president of the court of cassation in 1852, 
and first president of the senate in 1854. He was chosen 
a member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences in 1840. His chief work is “The Civil Law Ex- 
pounded,” (“Le Droit civil expliqué,” 27 vols. 8vo, 
1834-56.) Died in February, 1869. 

See ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Tros, [Gr. Tpoc,] a fabulous king of Phrygia, was a 
grandson of Dardanus, and a son of Erichthonius. He 
was the father of Ilus, Asaracus, and Ganymedes, (Gany- 
mede.) The Trojans derived their name from him. 

Troschel, trosh’el, (JOHANN,) a skilful German en- 
graver, born at Nuremberg about 1592. He worked at 
Rome. Died in 1633. 

Trot’ter, (THoMaS,) a Scottish physician and medical 
writer, born in Roxburghshire, studied at Edinburgh, 
and became in 1793 physician to the Royal Hospital 
at Portsmouth. He published, among other works, a 
“Review of the Medical Department of the British 
Navy,” (1790,) “ Medical and Chemical Essays,” (1795,) 
and an ‘Essay on the Diseases of Seamen,” (3 vols,, 
1797-1803.) Died in 1832. 

Trotti, trot’tee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTYA,) ‘an Italian 
painter, surnamed 11 MALosso, was born at Cremona 
in 1555, and was a pupil of B. Campi. The graceful- 
ness of his heads is praised by several critics. Died 
after 1607. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Troughton, tréw’ton, ? (EDWARD,) F.R.S., an ex- 
cellent English mechanician and maker of astronomical 
instruments, was born in Cumberland in 1753. He 
became a resident of London, made telescopes for seve- 
ral observatories, and invented improvements in astro- 
nomical instruments, in the fabrication of which he is 
said to have surpassed all of his contemporaries. Died 
in 1835. 

Troup, troop, (GEorGE M.,) an American politician, 
born on the Tombigbee River in 1780, He was a mem- 
ber of Congress for Georgia from 1807 to 1815, was a 
Senator of the United States from 1816 to 1818, and 
Governor of Georgia from 1823 to 1827. He also repre- 
sented Georgia in the Federal Senate from 1829 to 1834. 
He was a champion of State sovereignty. Died in 1856. 
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Trousseau, troo’sd’, (ARMAND,) an eminent French 
physician, born at Tours in 1801. He published a 
valuable work entitled “ Treatise on Therapeutics and 
Materia Medica,” (‘ Traité de Thérapeutique et de Ma- 
tiere médicale,” 3 vols., 1836-39.) He became professor 
of therapeutics at Paris in 1839. He had a high repu- 
tation as a professor and a writer. Died in June, 1867. 

See Sacnaire, ‘‘ Médecins de Paris;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Trouvain, tRoo’van’, (ANTOINE,) a French engraver, 
born at Montdidier in 1656, was a pupil of G. Edelinck. 
Died in 1708. 

Trouvé-Chauvel, troo’va’ sho’vél’, (ARISTE,) a 
French republican minister of state, born at Suze (Sarthe) 
in 1805. He was elected to the Constituent Assembly 
in 1848, and was minister of finance from October to 
December of that year. © 

Trow’bridge, (EDMUND,) an eminent American 
jurist, born at Newton, Massachusetts, in 1709, became 
attorney-general of the State in 1749, and was afterwards 
justice of the supreme court. Died in 1793. 

Trowbridge, (JOHN TOWNSEND,) an American novel- 
ist, born in Monroe county, New York, in 1827. He 
contributed to the “Atlantic Monthly.” Among his 
works are “ Neighbour Jackwood,” (1857,) “The Old 
Battle-Ground,” (1859,) “The Vagabonds,” (1863,) 
“Cudjo’s Cave,” (1864,) “Lucy Arlyn,” (1866,) and 
“Coupon Bonds,” (1866.) 

Trow’bridge or Troubridge, (Sir THomas,) an 
English admiral, born in London, served with great 
distinction under Lord Howe, and, as commander of 
the Culloden, was sent to the assistance of Nelson in 
the Mediterranean in 1798 He served at the battle 
of the Nile. He was made a baronet in 1799, and an 
admiral in 1804. As commander of the Blenheim, he 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope in 1807, and is sup- 
posed to have perished by shipwreck off the coast of 
Madagascar. 

Trowbridge, (Sir THomMAs SAINT VINCENT HopPE 
CocHRANE,) an English officer, a grandson of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1817. He served as colonel in the 
Crimean war, and lost a leg at Inkerman, (1854.) Died 
in 1867. 

Troxler, troks’ler, (IGNAz PAUL VITAL,) a Swiss 
writer, born in the canton of Lucerne in 1780, became 
professor of philosophy at Bale in 1830. He was the 
author of several philosophical works. 

Troy, de, deh trw4, (FRANGCOIS,) a French painter, 
born at Toulouse about 1645, became professor in the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. He painted portraits 
with success, and some historical pieces. Died in 1730. 

Troy, de, (JEAN FRANGOIS,) son of the preceding, 
was born in Paris in 1676. He was appointed by Louis 
XIV. director of the French Academy at Rome about 
1738. Died in 1752. 

Troya, tro’ya, (CARLO,) an Italian historian, born at 
Naples in 1785. He was exiled in 1823 for his liberal- 
ism. He published an “ Introduction to the History of 
the Middle Ages,” (“ Apparato preliminale alla Storia 
dal medio Evo,” 1839 e¢ seg.) Died in 1858. 

Troyen, van, van troi’en, (RomMBoUT,) a Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp about 1600. He painted ruins 
and other objects in the vicinity of Rome. Died in 1650. 

Troyon, tRwa’yon’, (CONSTANT,) an eminent French 
painter of animals and landscapes, was born at Sevres 
in 1813. He gained medals of the first class in 1846 
and 1848. His works are admired for variety of effects, 
fidelity to nature, and brilliant colousing. He painted 
numerous pictures of French scenery. Died in 1865. 

Trublet, triibla’, (NicoLtas CHARLES JOSEPH,) 
ABBE, a French essayist, born at Saint-Malo in 1697. 
He published, besides other works, “Literary and 
Moral Essays,” (2 vols., 1735.) D’Alembert said this 
might be made an excellent book by erasing some parts 
of it. Trublet was admitted to the French Academy in 
1761. Died in 1770. 

See D’AtemrerT, “‘ Histoire de ’ Académie Frangaise.”” 

Truchet, tri’shd’, (JEAN,) a French Carmelite monk, 


sometimes called FATHER SEBASTIAN, born at Lyons 
in 1657, was distinguished for his knowledge of mathe- 
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matics and mechanics. 
machines. Died in 1729. 

Truchsess, (GEBHARD.) See GEBHARD. 

Trudaine de Montigny, trii’dan’ deh mdn’tén’ye’, 
(JEAN CHARLES PHILIBERY,) a French financier, born 
at Clermont-Ferrand in 1733 ; died in 1777. 

Trueba y Cosio, de, da tRoo-a/Ba e ko’se-o, (TELES- 
FORO,) a distinguished writer, born at Santander, in 
Spain, in 1805, was educated in England, where he pub- 
lished a number of romances, dramas, and historical 
works, in English. Among these may be named ‘The 
Castilian,” ‘Salvador the Guerrilla,” and a farce entitled 
“Mr. and Mrs. Pringle.” Died in 1835. 

Truguet, tri’gd’, (LAURENT JEAN FRANGoOIS,) a 
French admiral, born at Toulon in 1752. He was min- 
ister of marine from November, 1795, to July, 1797. In 
1802 he took command of the combined fleets of Fran = 
and Spain. He was disgraced in 1804, on suspicion of 
his being averse to Napoleon’s elevation to the imperial 
power. Died in 1839. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tru’/man, (Rev. JOSEPH,) an English divine, born in 
1631, was the author of several theological works, one 
of which, entitled “ A Discourse of Natural and Moral 
Impotency,” obtained great popularity. He became a 
nonconformist, and was deprived of his living in 1662. 
Died in 1671. 

Trumball. See TRUMBULL, (Sir WILLIAM.) 

Trtim/bull, (BENJAMIN;) D.D., an American Congre- 
gational divine and _ historical writer, born at Hebron, 
Connecticut, in 1735. He was the author of a ‘‘ History 
of Connecticut,” (2 vols., 1797-1818,) ‘ History of the 
United States,” (1810,) and other works. Died in 1820. 

Trumbull, (JoHN,) an American satirical poet and 
lawyer, born at Waterbury, Connecticut, on the 24th of 
April, 1750. He graduated at Yale College in 1767, 
after which he was a tutor in that institution for several 
years. He was an intimate friend of Dr. Dwight. In 
1772 he produced “The Progress of Dulness,” a poem. 
Having studied law under John Adams, at Boston, he 
began to practise at New Haven. He became a dis- 
tinguished and popular lawyer, and in 1781 settled at 
Hartford. In 1782 he published ‘ McFingal,” a satirical 
poem, which passed through thirty editions and was 
serviceable to the cause of liberty. ‘‘It is much the 
best imitation of the great satire of Butler,” says R. W. 
Griswold, “that has been written.” He was a judge 
of the supreme court of errors (or superior court) from 
1808 to 1819. Died at Detroit in May, 1831. 

See R. W. Griswotp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America,” p. 41; 
Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’’ vol. i. 

Trumbull, (Joun,) an eminent painter, born at Leba- 
non, Connecticut, in 1756. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution, he entered the army, and was appointed in 
1775 aide-de-camp to Washington. In 1780 he visited 
London, where he became a pupil of West. Returning 
to America, he produced, in 1796, his ‘‘ Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” a master-piece of its kind, which was followed by 
the Death of Montgomery,” and ‘ Sortie of the Garri- 
son from Gibraltar.” His most important works are the 
pictures in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 
Among these we may name ‘‘ The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis,” the “ Resignation of General Washington at 
Annapolis,” “ Declaration of Independence,” and the 
“Surrender of Burgoyne.” He presented fifty-five of 
his works to Yale College. Died in 1843. 

See his ‘* Autobiography.” 

Trumbull, (JONATHAN,) an American statesman, born 
at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1710, was the father of the 
preceding. He was elected Governor of the State in 1769, 
continuing in that office fourteen years. He was highly 
esteemed by Washington for his talents and integrity, 
Vied in 1785. 

Trumbull, (JONATHAN,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1740. On the break- 
ing out of the war of the Revolution, he was appointed 
paymaster to the Northern department of the army, and 
was afterwards secretary and first aide-de-camp to Wash- 
ington, He was elected to Congress in 1789, was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from 1791 to 1793, and 
became a Senator of the United States in 1795. He 
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enjoyed the friendship and confidence of General Wash- 
ington. In 1798 he was chosen Governor of Connecticut. 
He held the office of Governor eleven years. Died in 
1809. 

See the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans.” 

Trumbull, (LYMAN,) an American judge and Senator, 
born at Colchester, Connecticut, in 1813. He removed 
to Illinois in his youth, and became a judge of the supreme 
court of that State in 1848. Having joined the Repub- 
lican party, he was elected a Senator of the United States 
by the legislature of Illinois in 1854, and was re-elected 
in 1860 and in 1866. He served as chairman of the 
committee on the judiciary for many years, 

Tctim’/bull or Triim/’ball, (Sir WrLLIAM,) an Eng- 
lish statesman, born in Berkshire in 1636. He studied 
at Oxford, and was successively appointed to several 
important offices under the government. He was envoy- 
extraordinary to France in 1685, and after the accession 
of James II. was ambassador to Constantinople. Having 
returned to England in 1691, he was appointed in 1695 
secretary of state. He died in 1716. He was distin- 
guished for his learning and his literary tastes, and was 
an intimate friend of Pope and Dryden. 

See Burnet, “‘ History of his Own Times.” 

Tru/ro, (THOMAS WILDE,) Lorpb, an English Whig 
statesman and jurist, born in 1782. He was elected to 
Parliament for Newark in 1831, and in 1841 represented 
Worcester, being made attorney-general the same year. 
He was appointed chief justice of the court of common 
pleas in 1846, and lord high chancellor in 1850, He re- 
signed in February, 1852. Died in 1855. 

Trus/ler, (JOHN,) an English bookseller and compiler, 
born in London in 1735; died in 1820. 

Trutzschler, von, fon trodts’shler, (FRIEDRICH 
Kart Apotr,) a German jurist and legal writer, born 
near Weida in 1751; died in 1831. 

Trtiix’ton or Trtix’tiin, (THomaAs,) an American 
naval officer, born on Long Islandin 1755. As captain of 
a privateer, he took several valuable prizes during the 
Revolution. He obtained the rank of captain in the navy 
mn 1795, with the command of the frigate Constellation, 
thirty-eight guns, and captured in February, 1799, the 
French frigate L’Insurgente. He received from Congress 
a gold medal for his victory over the French frigate La 
Vengeance, fifty-four guns, February, 1800, Died in 1822. 

Truxtun. See TRUXTON. 

Tryphiodore. See TRYPHIODORUS. 

Tr¥ph-i-o-do’rus, [Gr. Tpugiddwpo¢ ; Fr. TRYPHIO- 
DORE, tRe’fe’o’dor’,| a Greek poet and grammarian, born 
in Egypt in the latter part of the fifth or early part of 
the sixth century, was the author of an epic poem on 
the destruction of Troy, several editions of which have 
been published. 

Try’phon, [Gr. Tpigwr,] an eminent engraver of 
gems, is supposed to have lived about 300 B.c. Among 
his extant works is a gem representing the reconciliation 
of Eros and Psyche. 

Try’phon, (Drop/orus,) King of Syria, usurped 
the throne in 142 B.c., after he had murdered Antiochus, 
the infant son of Alexander Balas. He was defeated 
and put to death by Antiochus Sidetes in 139 B.c. 

Tryph-o-ni/nus, (CLAUDIUS,) a Roman jurist, who 
flourished under the reign of Septimius Severus, was the 
author of a number of legal works, fragments of which 
are extant. 

Tscharner, tshar’ner, (JOHANN BAPTIST,) a Swiss 
statesman, born in 1751; died in 1835. 

Tscherning, tshér’ning, (ANDREAS,) a German lyric 
poet, born at Bunzlau in 1611, became professor of poetry 
at Rostock. Died in 1659. 

Tscherning, (ANTON FRIEDRICH,) a Danish states- 
man, born at Frederiksvark in 1795. He was appointed 
minister of war in 1848, and in 1854 a member of the 
imperial council. 

Tschirner, (HEINRICH GOTTLIEB.) See TZSCHIRNER. 

Tschirnhausen, von, fon tsheérn’hdw’zen, (EHREN- 
FRIED WALVER,) an eminent German mathematician 
and philosopher, born near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
in 1651. He travelled in various countries of Europe, 
and after his return established in Saxony several man- 
ufactories of glass. He made burning lenses and 
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mirrors of enormous size. One of these was three feet 
in diameter, with a focal distance of twelve feet. About 
1867 he published a philosophical work called ‘ Medicine 
of the Mind,” (‘Medicina Mentis.”) Died in 1708. 


See ‘‘ Leben Tschirnhausens,”” 1709; FONTENELLE, “ Eloges ;” 
‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tschudi, tshoo/dee, [Lat. Tscuu’ptus,] (A=GIpIus,) 
one of the earliest Swiss historians, was born at Glarus 
in 1505. He filled several important offices under the 
government, and-in 1559 was ambassador at the court 
of Vienna. His voluminous works are chiefly in manu- 
script. The most important of those published is 
his ‘Chronicle of Switzerland from 1000 A.D. to 1470,” 
(in German,) which is esteemed a standard authority in 
Swiss history. Died in 1572. 

See Fucus, ‘‘ A. Tschudi’s Leben und Schriften,” 2 vols., 1803; 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Tschudi, von, von tshoo’dee, (JOHANN JAKoR,) a 
Swiss naturalist, of the same family as the preceding, was 
born at Glarus in 1818. He visited Peru in 1838, and 
published, after his return, ‘ Sketches of Travelin Peru,” 
“ Antiquities of Peru,” prepared in conjunction with Don 
Mariano de Rivera, and other works, 

Tschudius. See TscuHupt, (AiGIDIUS.) 

Tu’bal-Cain, a son of Lamech, is regarded as the 
inventor of the art of working in metals. 

See Genesis iv. 22. 


Tu’be-ro, (QuINTUS,) a Roman orator and jurist, and 
friend of Cicero, He was a partisan of the senate and 
of Pompey in the civil war. 

Tubi, too’bee, (GIOVANNI Bartisra,) [Fr. TuBy LE 
ROMAIN, tii’be’ leh ro’man’,] a sculptor, born at Rome 
in 1635. Ele worked at Versailles and Paris. Died in 
Paris in 1700. 

Tuby. See Tus. 

Tuch, took, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man Orientalist and theologian, born at Quedlinburg in 
1806. He studied at Halle, and became professor of 
theology at Leipsic about 1842. He published a “‘Com- 
mentary on Genesis,” (1838,) which is commended. 

Tuck’er, (ABRAHAM,) an English metaphysician, born 
in London in 1705, was a son of a merchant, who left 
him a large fortune. He was educated at Oxford, pur- 
chased Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, in 1727, and 
married a Miss Barker in 1736. His principal work is 
entitled “The Light of Nature Pursued,” by Edward 
Search, (4 vols., 1765.) ‘He was naturally endowed,” 
says Sir J. Mackintosh, ‘not, indeed, with more than 
ordinary acuteness or sensibility, nor with a high degree 
of reach and range of mind, but with a singular capacity 
for careful observation and original reflection, and with 
a fancy perhaps unmatched in producing various and 
happy illustration. It is in mixed, not in pure, philoso- 
phy, that his superiority consists. In the part of his 
work which relates to the intellect, he has adopted much 
from Hartley.” (See “ View of the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy.”) “I have found in this writer,” says Paley, 
“more original thinking and observation upon the seve- 
ral subjects that he has taken in hand than in any other, 
not to say than in all others put together.” (Preface to 
“ Moral and Political Philosophy.”) Died in 1774. 

See Sir Henry Miupmay, notice prefixed to an edition of the 
“Light of Nature Pursued,’’ 7 vols., 1852. 

Tuck’er, (BEVERLY,) son of Saint George Tucker, 
noticed below, was born at Matoax, Virginia, in 1784. 
He became in 1834 professor of law in William and 
Mary College. He published legal works and several 
novels, one of which, entitled ‘‘The Partisan Leader,”’ 
dated in 1837, foretold the secession of the Southern 
States, which took place in 1861. Died in 1851. 

Tucker, (GEorGE,) an American jurist, born in Vir- 
ginia in 1775. He was elected to Congress in 1819, 
1821, and 1823, and became professor of Jaw in the 
University of Virginia in 1825. He published a “ Life 
of Thomas Jefferson” and a “ Political History of the 
United States.” Died in 1861. 

Tucker, (HENRY SAIN?’ GEORGE,) an American jurist, 
born in Virginia in 1779, was professor of law in the 
University of Virginia. He published ‘Lectures on 
Natural Law and Government,” and other legal works, 
which were highly esteemed. Died in 1848. 
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Tucker, (Jostau,) an English political writer and 
clergyman, born in Carmarthenshire in 1711, was edu- 
cated at Oxford. He became curate of Saint Stephen’s, 
Bristol, and obtained the friendship and patronage of 
Bishop Butler, who appointed him rector of Saint Ste- 
phen’s in 1749. In 1758 he became Dean of Gloucester. 
Tie wrote several treatises on commerce, taxes, monop- 
olies, etc., among which we notice ‘ Reflections on the 
Present Matters in Dispute between Great Britain and 
Ireland,” (1785.) In this work he advocated greater free- 
dom of trade. He also published a “ Treatise concerning 
Civil Government,” (1781.) Died in 1799. 

See “Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “* Monthly Review” for 
October and November, 1781. 

Tucker, (LUYrHER,) an American journalist, born at 
Brandon, Vermont, in 1802. He became a printer, and 
in 1826 established at Rochester, in New York, “The 
Rochester Daily Advertiser,” the first daily paper west 
of Albany. In January, 1831, he began to issue, at Roch- 
ester, ‘The Genesee Farmer,” which was afterwards con- 
solidated with “The Albany Cultivator.” In 1852 he com- 
menced the publication of ‘* The Country Gentleman,” an 
agricultural paper of high character. To Mr. Tucker 
belongs the credit of having been the pioneer in the suc- 
cessful introduction of agricultural periodical literature 
among the masses of the people in the United States. 

Tucker, (SAINr GEORGE,) an American jurist and 
miscellaneous writer, born on the island of Bermuda in 
1752. Having settled in Virginia, he married in 1778 
Mrs. Randolph, mother of the celebrated John Ran- 
dolph. He rose through several offices to be judge of 
the district court of the United States. He published 
numerous works, in prose and verse. Died in 1827. 

Tucker, (SAMUEL,) an American commodore, born 
in Massachusetts in 1747. He was appointed captain 
in the navy by General Washington, and commanded 
with success in several actions. Died in 1833. 

Tuck’er-man, (HENRY THEODORE,) an American 
critic and miscellaneous writer, born at Boston in 1813. 
Having visited Italy, he published in 1835 ‘‘ The Italian 
Sketch-Book,” which was followed by “ Sicily, a Pilgrim- 
age,’’ (1839,) “‘ Thoughts on the Poets,” (1846, translated 
into German,) “ Artist Life, or Sketches of American 
Painters,” (1847,) “ Characteristics of Literature,” (1849,) 
“Memorial of Horatio Greenough,” (1853,) ‘ Biographi- 
cal Essays,” (1857,) “ Book of the Artists,” (1867,) and 
a number of poems. Mr. Tuckerman occupies a high 
rank among the art critics of America. 

See Duyckinck, ‘* Cyclopedia of American Literature,’ vol. ii. ; 
ALLIBONE, ‘ Dictionary of Authors,” 

Tuckerman, (JosePH,) D.D., an American Unitarian 
divine, an uncle of the preceding, was born at Boston in 
1778. He was one of the founders of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, and other similar institutions. 
He afterwards assisted in organizing the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, for the support of a city mission 
called the Ministry at Large, of which he became a min- 
ister. Died in 1840. 

See “Discourse on the Life, etc. of Rev. Joseph Tuckerman,” 
by W. E. CHANNING. 

Tuck’ey, (JAMES Hrncsron,) an Irish writer and 
naval officer, born in the county of Cork in 1778, was 
employed in the survey of the coast of New South 
Wales, and published a work entitled ‘‘ Maritime Geog- 
raphy.” Died in 1816. 

Tuck/’/ney, (ANTHONY,) a Jearned English Puritan 
minister, born in Lincolnshire in 1599. He preached 
at Boston and in London. Died in 1670. His Sermons 
were published about 1676. 

Tudela. See BENJAMIN OF TUDELA. 

Tu-di-ta’nus, (P. Semprontius,) a Roman general, 
who served as tribune at Cannz in 216 B.c., became 
preetor in 213, and censor in 209. Having been elected 
consul for the year 204, he obtained Bruttii as his prov- 
ince, with the conduct of the war against Hannibal, 
whom he defeated. 

Tu’dor, (OWEN,) a Welsh gentleman, who married 
Catherine of France after the death of her first husband, 
Henry V. of England. He supported the Lancastrian 
party in the war of the Roses. Died in 1461. He had 
ason, EDMOND Tupor, who was created Earl of Rich- 


mond about 1452 and died in 1456. 
Edmond, became King of England. 

Tu/dor, (WILLIAM,) an American Jittévateur, born at 
Boston in 1779, was one of the founders of the Athe- 
nzeum in that city. He became in 1815 the first editor 
of the “ North American Review.” Besides his numerous 
contributions to this journal, he published “ Letters on 
the Eastern States,” (1819,) a “ Life of James Otis,” 
(1823,) and a work entitled ‘‘Gebel-Teir.” He was 
appointed in 1823 United States consul at Lima. Died 
in 1830. 

Tudor Family, the name of a royal family of Eng- 
land, which exercised power during a period of one 
hundred and twenty years, (1485-1605.) Henry VII. 
was the first and Queen Elizabeth the last monarch of 
this house. The father of Henry VII. was Edmond 
Tudor, and his mother was the heiress of the Duke of 
Lancaster. 

Tud/way, (THOMaS,) an English musician and com- 
poser, lived about 1670-1700, and was a pupil of Dr. 
Blow. He was appointed professor of music at Cam- 
bridge, and organist to Queen Anne. He was a friend 
of Lord Oxford, whom he assisted in forming his valu- 
able collection of books. 

Tuerlinckx, tii’er-links, (JosEPH,) a Belgian statuary, 
born at Malines in 1820. 

Tuet, tii’a’, (JEAN CHARLES FRANGoIS,) a French 
littérateur, born at Ham in 1742; died in 1797. 

Tugrol. See ToGRUL. 

Tulasne, tii’]4n’, (Louris REN#,) a French botanist, 
born at Azay-le-Rideau in 1815. He published, besides 
other works, ‘‘Studies, on Vegetable Embryogeny,” 
(1849,) and “ Fungi hypogzei,” (1851.) He was admitted 
into the Institute in 1854. 

Tulden. See THULDEN. 

Tull, (JErHRo,) an English agriculturist, born in Ox- 
fordshire about 1680, was the originator of what is called 
the “horse-hoeing system” of husbandry. He published 
in 1731 a number of essays on this subject, which were 
subsequently edited by Mr. Cobbett, with an introduc- 
tion. Died in 1740. 

Tul/li-a, a daughter of Servius Tullius, and the wife 
of Tarquin the Proud. She was accessory to the murder 
of her father. 

Tul/li-a, [Fr. Ture, tii‘le’,] a Roman lady, the 
daughter of Cicero the orator, was born in 78 B.C. 
She was married to Calpurnius Piso Frugi in the year 
63, and to Furius Crassipes about 56. Having been 
divorced from him, she became the wife of Dolabella in 
50 B.c. Died in 45 B.c. 

See Sacirrartius, ‘‘ Historia Vite et Mortis Tulliz,”? 1679; Ma- 
DAME DE Lassay, ‘‘ Histoire de Tullie,” 1726. 

Tullie. See TuLtta. 

Tullin, td0l/lin, (CHRISTIAN BRAUNMAN or BRAU- 
MAN,) a Danish poet, born at Christiania, in Norway, in 
1728, was also a judge. He wrote, besides other works, 
a poem on navigation, and another on the creation. He 
is called the first classic Danish poet. Died in 1765. 

See LonGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Tul/li-us, (Arrrus,) was King of the Volscians when 
Coriolanus was banished from Rome. He induced the 
Volscians to send an army against Rome, and gave the 
command of it to Coriolanus. 

Tullius, (SERviIuS.) See SERvIUS TULLIUS. 

Tul/lo¢h, (JoHN,) a Scottish theologian and minister 
of the Established Church of Scotland, was born in Perth- 
shire in 1823. He became principal of Saint Mary’s 
College, Saint Andrew’s, in 1854. He has contributed 
to the “ North British Review.” Among his works are 
“The Being and Attributes of God,” (1855,) and “ The 
Leaders of the Reformation,” (1859.) For the former 
he received a prize of £600. 

Tul/lus Hos-til’{-us, third King of Rome, succeeded 
Numa Pompilius in 673 B.c, He carried on a war against 
the Albans, in which occurred the celebrated combat 
between the Horatii and Curiatii, and which ended in 
the conquest of Alba, He was a very warlike king. 
According to tradition, he was killed by lightning about 
640 B.C. 

See Grpaurr, ‘Tullus Hostilius,’ 1720; ScHoRMANN, ‘ Dis- 
sertatio critica de Tullo Hostilio,”’ 1847. 
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Tully, (the Roman orator.) See Cicrro. 

Tul/ly, (GEORGE,) an English divine, was the author 
of a “ Discourse on the Government of the Thoughts,” 
and other religious works. Died in 1697. 

Tully, (THOMas,) an English divine, born at Carlisle 
in 1620, published several controversial works. Died 
in 1676. 

Tul/ly, (WILLtAM,) M.D., a distinguished American 
physician, born at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1785. , He 
graduated at Yale College, and became, in 1830, profes- 
sor of materia medica in the medical department of that 
institution. He published, conjointly with Dr. Thomas 
Miner, essays, entitled ‘‘ Miner and Tully on Fever.” 
Died in 1859. 

Tulp, tilp, (NrKoLAAS,) a Dutch physician and ma- 
gistrate, born at Amsterdam in 1593. He was elected 
burgomaster of his native city four times, and gave proof 
of courage and energy when Holland was invaded by the 
French in 1672. He published a medical treatise, called 
“ Observationes Medice,” (1641.) Died in 1674. 

See Wirrwer, “N. Tulp,” 1785; VAN Bocuove, ‘‘ Dissertatio 
de N. Tulpio,” 1845. 

Tunstall, (CUTHBERT.) See TONSTALL, 

Tun’stall, (JAMeEs,) D.D., an English divine and 
writer, born about 1710. He studied at Cambridge, and 
rose through several preferments to be vicar of Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire. Among his principal works are 
“Discourses upon Natural and Revealed Religion,” “A 
Vindication of the Power of the State to Prohibit Clan- 
destine Marriages,” and “ Observations on the Present 
Collection of Epistles between Cicero and Brutus.” 
Died in 1772. 

Tup’per, (MARTIN FARQUHAR,) a popular English 
poet and novelist, born in London in 1810. He pub- 
lished in 1839 his ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” which was 
received with great favour both in England and America 
and passed rapidly through numerous editions. Among 
his other works we may name the ‘“ Dirge on Welling- 
ton,” “ Ballads for the Times on White Slavery,” (1852,) 
and novels entitled ‘The Twins,” and “The Crock of 
Gold.” He has also translated the poems of Alfred the 
Great from the Anglo-Saxon into English verse. 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for December, 1838. 

Tura, too’r4, or Turra, toor’r4, (COSIMo,) sometimes 
called CosiIMo DA FERRARA, (da fer-ra/ra,) an Italian 
painter, born at Ferrara in 1406. He painted in the 
dry, Gothic style. Died in 1469, or after that date. 

See Vasant, ‘ Lives of the Painters.”’ 

Turamini, too-ra-mee/nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
jurist, born at Sienna about 1558. He lectured at Sienna 
and Ferrara, and published several legal works. 

Tur’ber-ville, (GEORGE,) an English poet, born 
about 1530, went to Russia as secretary to Randolph, the 
ambassador of Queen Elizabeth. He was the author 
of “Songs and Sonnets,” and translated Ovid's * He- 
roical Epistles.” Died after 1594. 

Turbido. See TorBipo. 

Turchi, toor’kee,(ALESSANDRO,) surnamed ORBETTO, 
(cR-bet’to,) an Italian painter, born at Verona in 1582. 
H[e worked at Verona and Rome, and attempted to 
combine the Roman style of design with the Venetian 
colouring. Among his best works is ‘The Death of 
Forty Martyrs.” Died at Rome in 1648. 

See Lanz, “History of Painting in Italy;” Ticozz1, ‘‘ Dizio- 
nario. 

Turchin, toor’/chin, (JoHN Bastt,) a general, born in 
the valley of the Don, in Russia, about 1822. He served 
as a Russian officer in the Crimean war, (1855,) soon 
after which he emigrated to the United States, He 
fought for the Union in the civil war. 

Turck, tiirk, (Louis,) a French physician, born at 
Nancy in 1798. He was a republican member of the 
National Assembly in 1848. 

Turenna. See TURENNE, 

Tu-rénne’, de, [Fr. pron. deh tii’rén’; Lat. Tu- 
REN/NIUS; It, TURENNA, too-rén’na,] (HENRI de la 
Tour d’Auvergne—deh 14 toor dd’varii’,) Vicomre, 
a famous French general, born at Sedan, September 11, 
1611, was the second son of Henri, Duc de Bouillon, 
His mother was Elizabeth, a daughter of William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, His father was an able gene- 


ral, and a leader of the French Protestants. Young 
Turenne was educated in the Protestant religion by 
Daniel Tilenus, a tolerant Calvinist. He served, in his 
early youth, under his uncles Maurice of Nassau and 
Henry Frederick, (1625-30.) During this period of five 
or six years he fought against the Spaniards, and acquired 
much practical knowledge of the art of war. In 163 
he returned to France, and received command of a regi- 
ment. He obtained the high rank of maréchal-de-camp 
in 1635, and was sent in the same year, under La Vallette, 
to defend Mentz against the Imperialists. In 1637 he 
took Landrecies, and gained some successes in Flanders. 
As second’ in command under Harcourt, he had the 
principal part in the capture of Turin in 1640. His 
promotion was retarded by the political course of wis 
brother, the Duc de Bouillon. He was raised to the 
rank of marshal of France in 1643, and ordered to Ger- 
many, where he was second in command under the 
Prince of Condé. The success of the French at Nord- 
lingen in 1645 was attributed to Turenne by Conde 
himself, In 1646, by judicious plans and skilful man- 
ceuvres, he gained important advantages without much 
loss of life. He effected a junction with the Swedish 
army, invaded Bavaria, and compelled the Duke of 
Bavaria to sue for peace. The long war was terminated 
by the peace of Westphalia, (1648,) and the civil war of 
the Fronde began in 1649. Turenne, probably, felt little 
zeal for either party in this contest. He declined to 
fight for Mazarin, and retired to Holland after he had 
been superseded in the command of the army. The 
Prince of Condé having been imprisoned by Mazarin, in 
January, 1650, Turenne declared himself in favour of the 
captive prince, and took arms at Stenay .against the 
court. He was defeated near Rethel by the royal.army 
in December, 1650, soon after which Condé was liberated 
from prison. 

In 1651 he went to Paris, and married Charlotte de 
Caumont, a daughter of Armand, Duc de La Force. 
He accepted in March, 1652, the chief command of the 
royal army, and was opposed to the Prince of Condé, 
who, in alliance with the Spaniards, had renewed the 
war. Turenne defeated his adversary at Paris in 1652, 
and at Arras in 1654, after which the seat of war was 
transferred to Flanders. He gained a decisive victory 
over Condé and the Spaniards at the battle of the 
Dunes, near Dunkirk, in 1658, Peace was concluded in 
1659. After the death of Mazarin, Turenne had much 
influence in the direction of the foreign policy of France. 
He was persuaded to become a Roman Catholicin 1668. 
He commanded a large army which invaded Holland in 
1672, and conquered several provinces of that country. 
Unable to resist this army in battle, the Dutch opened 
the dykes, flooded the country, and thus checked the in- 
vaders. In 1674 he defeated the Imperialists in several 
actions near the Rhine, and ravaged the Palatinate with 
excessive cruelty,—which is perhaps the only stain on 
his memory. He was opposed in the next campaign to 
Montecuculi, an Austrian general of great skill, and was 
killed at Salzbach in July, 1675. Turenne was distin- 
guished for his modesty, sobriety, sound judgment, and 
impassible composure in action, 


See BossuktT, ‘‘ Oraison funébre du Vicomte de Turenne,’’ 1676; 
Paurerti, ‘‘ Vita di Turenna,” 1677; G. pz Courtitz, ‘‘ Vie de 
Turenne,” 1685; Ramsay, ‘‘ Histoire de Turenne,”’ 2 vols., 1735; 
RaGuEneT, “ Histoire de Turenne,” 1738; FLEcHIER, ‘‘ Oraison 
funébre de Turenne,”? 1675; Sismonp1, ‘* Histoire de France:” 
Micuexet, ‘‘ Histoire de France;’’? VottTarre, ‘‘ Siécle de Lous 
XIV ;” De Revz, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ ‘‘ Leven van den Magsschalk van 
Turenne,”’ Amsterdam, 1676; ‘‘ Lettres et Mémoires du Maréchal 
de ‘Turenne,” edited by ComTE DE GRIMOARD, 2 vols., 1782; ZAN- 
THIER, ‘‘Feldziige des Vicomte de Turenne,’’ 1779; ‘‘ Lives of the 
Warriors of the Civil Wars of France and England,’’ by Sir Ep- 
WARD Cust, London, 1867; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Turennius. See TURENNE, 

Turgenef, Turgenev, or Turgenew. See Toor: 
GENEF, 

Tur’got, an Anglo-Saxon historian, He became 
Bishop of Saint Andrew’s and Primate of Scotland in 
1107, and wrote a “ History of the Church of Durham 
from 635 to 1096,” Died in 1115. 

Turgot, tiir’go’, (ANNE RoBERT JACQUES,) Baron de 
L’Aulne, (deh 16n,) an eminent French economist and 
financier, born in Paris in May, 1727. He studied law, 
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became a counsellor to the Parliament in 1752, and mas- 
ter of requests in 1753. In 1761 he was appointed in- 
tendant of Limoges. Before the last date he had pro- 
duced treatises on various subjects. He was versed in the 
ancient languages and many sciences. In the perform- 
ance of his administrative duties as intendant, he made 
several reforms and experiments in political economy. 
He suppressed the corvées, opened new roads, introduced 
the use of potatoes, and distributed the burden of taxation 
more equitably. Having formed friendly relations with 
the philosophic party, of which Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert were leaders, he contributed to the ‘“ Encyclopédie” 
articles on “Existence,” ‘Expansibilité,” “Fairs and 
Markets,” (“‘ Foires et Marchés,”) etc. 

He was appointed in August, 1774, to the office of 
controller-general of finance, then the most important 
office of the government. Among his first acts was the 
restoration of free trade in grain between the provinces. 
He abolished several oppressive Jaws and feudal privi- 
‘eges, reformed abuses, and began to improve, by econ- 
omy, the public finances. His policy was expressed by 
the phrase, “No bankruptcy, no increase of taxes, no 
loans.” The courtiers, nobles, politicians, and privileged 
classes combined against him. He was removed in May, 
1776. His friend Malesherbes said that Turgot had 
“the heart of L’Hd6pital with the head of Bacon.” 
Voltaire was a warm admirer of Turgot, whom he char- 
acterized as the best minister that France ever had. 
Turgot corresponded with Benjamin Franklin, and wrote 
a Memoir on the American war. Died in March, 1781. 

“There are crises,” says the “ Fortnightly Review” 
for August, 1870, ‘when a character tells far more than 
an idea, and is at once a saving opportunity and a de- 
cisive force. Such a character was Turgot. The further 
we recede from the French Revolution, the more pre- 
eminent does this firm and exalted figure shine forth,— 
the one legislator who might have saved France.” 

See Dupont pE Nemours, ‘‘ Mémoires sur la Vie de Turgot,’’ 2 
vols., 1782; ConporceT, ‘‘ Vie de Turgot,’’? 1786; Droz, ‘‘ Histoire 
du Régne de Louis XVI;” M. J. Tissot, ‘‘‘Lurgot, sa Vie, son 
Administration,” ete, 1862; MArMOoNTEL, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’? Dupuy, 
“*Eloge historique de Turgot,” 1781; BrLangut, ‘‘ Histoire de 
lEconomie politique;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Turgot, (ETIENNE FRANGOIS,) MARQUIS, a rural 
economist, born in Paris in 1721, was a brother of the 
preceding. Died in 1789. 

Turgot, de, deh tiir’go’, (Lours FELIX ETrreNneg,) 
MArQuis, a French diplomatist and senator, born in 
1796. He was minister of foreign affairs from Decem- 
ber, 1851, to July, 1852, and was sent as ambassador to 
Spain in 1853. 

Turk, toork, (DANIEL GoTrLos,) a German musician, 
born near Chemnitz in 1751, was organist at Halle. He 
wrote several treatises on music. Died in 1813. 

Turk, von, fon toork, (KARL CHRISTIAN WILHELM,) 
a German philanthropist, born at Meiningen in 1774, 
was active in promoting common-school education, 
and was the first to introduce the silk-manufacture into 
Germany. Died in 1846. 

Tiirkheim, von, fon ttirk/him’, (JOHANNES,) a po- 
litical and historical writer, born at Strasburg in 1746; 
died in 1824. 

Turlupin. See BELLEVILLE. 

Ttirn’bull, (Rosert,) D.D., a Baptist divine, born in 
Linlithgowshire, Scotland, in 1809, emigrated to America, 
tnd settled in 1845 as pastor of a church at Hartford, 
Cornecticut. He has published “ Christ in History, or 
the Central Power,” (1856,) and several other works, 
and translated from the French Vinet’s “ Vital Chris- 
tianity.” 

Tiirn’bull, (RoBerT JAMEs,) an American politician, 
born in Florida in 1775. He wrote a number of treatises 
in defence of the State-Rights party in South Carolina. 
Died in 1833. 

Turnébe. See TURNEBUS. 

Tur/ne-bus, | Fr. TURNEBE, tiir’ndb’,] (ADRTIEN,) an 
eminent French scholar, originally named Tournebceuf, 
born in Normandy in 1512. He studied in Paris, and 
became professor of Greek in that city in 1547. He 
acquired a European reputation as a classical scholar, 
translated into Latin a number of Greek authors, among 
whom were Plutarch and Theophrastus, and wrote com- 


mentaries on Cicero’s works, According to a French 
biographer, he was unrivalled as a professor in clearness, 
accuracy, and profundity. Among his works is “ Ad- 
versaria,” (3 parts, 1564-73,) in which he corrects and 
explains many passages in the Greek and Latin authors. 
Died in Paris in 1565. He was eulogized by L’H6pital, 
Scaliger, and Montaigne, the last of whom called him 
“V’ame la plus polie du monde,” (“the most polished 
(or polite) sonl in the world.”?) He had a son Adrien, 
who wrote Latin verses. Died in 1594. 

See PasseraT, ‘In Turnebi Obitum Neenia,’’ 1651; De Tuou et 
Trissikr, “ Eloges ;’? Nic#ron, “‘ Mémoires ;”’ “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” , 

Tur’ner, (DAWSON,) an English botanist and writer, 
born at Great Yarmouth in 1775. He published, among 
other works, “ Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Plants of the Genus Fucus,” (3 vols. fol., 
1808,) “A Tour in Normandy,” (1820,) and ‘The 
Botanist’s Guide through England and Wales,” (2 vols., 
1805,) the last-named conjointly with Mr. L. W. Dill- 
wyn. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society and of 
other learned institutions. Died in 1858. 

Tur’ner, (EDWARD,) a distinguished chemist and 
physician, born in Jamaica in 1797. He studied at 
Edinburgh and Gottingen, and in 1828 was appointed 
professor of chemistry in the London University, where 
his lectures gained for him a high reputation. His 
‘““Elements of Chemistry,” (1827,) often reprinted, is 
esteemed a standard work. Died in 18309. 

Turner, (FRANCIS,) Bishop of Ely, was one of the 
seven English prelates who were prosecuted for resisting 
the authority of James II. in ecclesiastical affairs. He 
was the author of a “ Vindication of Archbishop. San- 
croft,” etc., and ‘‘ Animadversions on Naked Truth.” 
Died in 1700, 

wo Miss STRICKLAND, ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops,’’ London, 
I 'e 

Turner, (Sir JAMES,) an English officer, who lived in 
the reign of Charles IL. and was notorious for his cruel 
treatment of the Scottish Covenanters. He left an auto- 
biography. 

Turner, (JosEPH MALLORD WILLIAM,) an eminent 
English landscape-painter, born in London in April, 
1775, was a son of a hair-dresser. He received only an 
ordinary education, and passed his boyhood mostly in 
London. ‘ At last,” says Ruskin, “ fortune wills that 
the lad’s true life shall begin; and one summer evening 
he finds himself sitting alone among the Yorkshire hills. 
For the first time the silence of Nature around him, her 
freedom sealed to him, her glory opened to him.” He 
was admitted as a student in the Royal Academy in 
1789. ‘So taught and prepared for his life’s labour, 
sat the boy at last alone among his fair English hills, 
and began to paint, with cautious toil, the rocks and 
fields, and trickling brooks, and soft white clouds of 
heaven.” (‘Modern Painters,” vol. v.) For many 
years he used water-colours almost exclusively. He 
exhibited a ‘ View of Lambeth Palace” in 1790. His 
early pictures represented mostly English or Welsh 
scenery. In 1799 he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy, and exhibited an oil-painting of ‘The 
Battle of the Nile.” He became a Royal Academician 
in 1802, after which he travelled in France, Switzerland, 
and the valley of the Khine. Among his master-pieces 
are “The Fall of Schaffhausen,” (1805,) ‘The Sun 
Rising through Vapour,” (1806,) “ Narcissus and Echo,” 
(1814,) “ Apollo and Python,” and “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” (1832.) In 1807 or 1808 he commenced 
the publication of his famous ‘Liber Studiorum,” a 
series of prints or drawings. He visited Italy in 1819, 
1829, and 1840. According to Ruskin, he surpassed 
all former artists in ‘‘the expression of the infinite re- 
dundance of natural landscape. . . . This work, done by 
Turner among the hills, joining the most intense appre- 
ciation of all tenderness with delight in all magnitude 
and memory for all detail, is never to be rivalled or 
looked upon in similitude again.” (‘* Modern Painters,” 
vol. iv. chap. xvii.) Turner was never married. His 
disposition was reserved and unsociable, and he is repre- 
sented as having been extremely parsimonious. He 
died in London in December, 1851, having bequeathed 
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to the nation a large number of oil-paintings, which are 
exhibited in the National Gallery. 


See Burnett, “Turner and his Works,” 1852; W. THORN- 
Bury, ‘‘ Life of W. Turner,” 2 vols., 1862; Ruskin, ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” assim ; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘London 
Quarterly Review” for April, 1862; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for 


January, 1862. 

Turner, (ROBERT,) an English Roman Catholic 
priest, born at Barnstable, lived at Rome, Ingolstadt, 
and Gratz. He wrote commentaries on the Bible. Died 
in 1599. 

Turner, (SAMUEL,) an English diplomatist, born in 
Gloucestershire about 1759, entered the service of the 
East India Company, and was sent on a mission to 
Thibet in 1783, and afterwards to the Sultan of Mysore. 
He published an “ Account of an Embassy to the Court 
of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet,” (1800.) He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Died in 1802. 

Tur’/ner, (SAMUEL HULBEART,) D.D., an American 
Episcopalian divine, born at Philadelphia in 1790. He 
became in 1821 professor of biblical learning in the 
General Theological Seminary, New York, and in 1831 
professor of Hebrew in Columbia College. He pub- 
lished ‘Thoughts on Scriptural Prophecy,” and other 
works. Died in 1861. 

See ALtrsong, “ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


Turner, (SHARON,) an English historian, born in Lon- 
don in 1768, followed the profession of attorney. His 
reputation is founded chiefly on his “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” (4 vols., 1799-1805,) which is highly 
esteemed. He also published a ‘‘ History of England 
from the Norman Conquest to the Death of Elizabeth,” 
(5 vols., 1814-29,) a “Sacred History of the World as 
displayed in the Creation and Subsequent Events to the 
Deluge,” (3 vols., 1832-39,) and several poems. Died 
in 1847. 

See Witit1AM JERDAN, ‘‘Men I have known,’ London, 1866; 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” for May, 1835; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for March, 
1803, February, 1807, and November, 1824. 

Turner, (Rev. SYDNEY,) a son of the preceding, and 
chaplain of the Reformatory School at Red Hill, has 
prepared a new edition of his father’s “Sacred History 
of the World,” and published a treatise on “ Refor- 
matory Schools.” 

Turner, (THOMAS,) an English clergyman, born at 
Reading in 1591. He became Dean of Canterbury. 
Died in 1672. 

Turner, (THomMAS Hupson,) an English antiquary, 
born in London in 1815. He published in 1851 “ Some 
Account of Domestic Architecture in England from 
the Conquest to the End of the Thirteenth Century,” 
(illustrated,) a work which displays great learning and 
research. Died in 1852. 

Turner, (WILLIAM,) an English divine and physician, 
born in Northumberland about 1520. He studied at 
Cambridge, and subsequently became Dean of Wells. 
He was the author of treatises on medicine, theology, 
zoology, and botany; among the last-named we may cite 
his “ Herball, or History of Plants,” said to have been 
the first work of the kind published in England. Died 
in 1568. 

Turner, (WILLIAM WADDEN,) born in London in 
1810, emigrated at an early age to America, where he 
distinguished himself as an Oriental scholar. He be- 
came in 1842 professor of the Oriental languages at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. Died in 1859. 

Tur’nus, |Gr. Tvpvoc,| King of the Rutulians, was a 
suitor for the hand of Lavinia, and an adversary of 
fEneas, against whom he waged war. He was killed by 
Z~neas in single combat. 

See Virait, ‘‘neid,”’ books vii., ix., x., xi., xi. 

Tur’nus, a Roman satiric poet, who probably flour- 
ished in the second half of the first century. His works, 
which are praised by Martial, are not extant. 

Tur’pin or Til’pin, | Lat. Turpi’Nus,] a French Bene- 
dictine monk, was made Archbishop of Rheims by 
Charlemagne. He is supposed to have been the author 
of a poem celebrating the deeds of Charlemagne. Died 
about 812. 

Turpin, tiir’pan’, (FRANCOIS HENRI,) a French /t#é- 
rateur, born at Caen in 1709, wrote a “History of Ma- 
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homet,” (2 vols., 1773,) ‘France Illustrated, or the 
French Plutarch,” (5 vols., 1777-90,) and other historical 
and biographical works. Died in 1799. 

See Qu#rarp, ‘“‘La France Littéraire.”’ 

Turpin, (PIERRE JEAN FRancots,) a French botanist 
and designer, born at Vire in 1775. We visited the 
West Indies in his youth, returned to France in 1802, 
and was employed to illustrate with his designs the 
works of Humboldt. He published, besides other 
works, “ Vegetable Iconography,” (1841.) Died in 1840. 

See AcuILtie Ricuarp, “‘ Notice sur M. Turpin,” 1840. 

Turpin de Crissé, tiir’pan’ deh kre’sa’, (LANCELOT,) 
Count, a French officer and military writer, born in la 
Beauce about 1715, served with distinction in Italy and 
Germany, and rose to the rank of brigadier-general. 
His principal work, entitled “Essay on the Art of 
War,” (3 vols., 1754,) obtained extensive popularity and 
was translated into English, German, and Russian. He 
also published “Commentaries on Cesar,” and other 
similar treatises. He was created a commander of the 
order of Saint Louis in 1771, and lieutenant-general in 
1780. Died about 1795. 


See De Cource tes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Francais.” 


Turpin de Crissé, (LANCELor THEODORE,) Count, 
a French artist, born in Paris in 1782. He painted 
landscapes, published a “ Voyage to Naples,” and was 
admitted into the Institute. Died in 1859. 

Turquet. See MAYERNE. 

Turquety, tiir’keh-te’, (EpouaRD,) a French poet, 
born at Rennes in 1801, wrote ‘ Poetical Sketches,” 
(“Esquisses poétiques,” 1829,) ‘Love and Faith,” 
(1833,) ‘ Primavera,” (1840,) and other poems. 

Turr, tiir, (SrEPHEN,) a Hungarian patriot and gene- 
ral, born at Baja about 1820. He joined the Italian 
army in 1849, and fought against Austria. In the Cri- 
mean war he served in the allied army against Russia. 
He enlisted, with the rank of colonel, in the army 
of Garibaldi in 1859, and distinguished himself in the 
liberation of Sicily in 1860. He became a general of 
division in the Italian service, and married a grand- 
daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. 

Turranius. See RuFINUS. 

Turreau, tii’rd’, (Louis,) a French Jacobin, born at 

Orbec about 1760. He was a violent member of the 
Convention, 1792-95. Died in 1796. 
_ Turreau de Linieres, tii’rd’ deh le’ne-air’, (Louis 
Martk,) BARON, a French general, born at Evreux in 
1756. He commanded an army which defeated the Ven- 
dean insurgents in 1793, and was ambassador to the 
United States from 1804 to 1811. Died in 1816. 

Turrecremata, the Latin of ToRQUEMADA, which 
see. 

Turrell or Turrel, tii’rél’,[ Lat. TUREL’LUS, | (PIERRE,) 
a French astrologer, and rector of the College of Dijon, 
wrote “The Period of the World,” (‘La Période du 
Monde,” 1531.) Died about 1547. 

Turretin. See TURRETINI. 

Turretini, toor-ra-tee’nee, [Fr. TURRETIN, tti’reh- 
tan’ or tiir’tan,] (BENEDICT,) a Swiss theologian, born 
at Zurich in 1588, was eminent for his learning and 
talents. He became professor of theology at Geneva in 
1612, and published several works on theology. Died 
in 1631. - 

Turretini or Turretin, [Lat. TuRRErI/NUuS,] (EF RAN- 
COIs,) an eminent Swiss theologian, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Geneva in 1623. He studied under 
Spanheim and Diodati, became an eloquent preacher, 
and was appointed professor of theology at Geneva in 
1653. He had great influence inthe Church. His prin- 
cipal work is ‘‘ Theological and Controversial Institutes,” 
(‘‘Institutiones Theologiz Elencticz,” 3 vols., 1679-85,) 
which was highly esteemed. Died at Geneva in)1687. 

See Picret, ‘‘Memoria F. Turretini celebrata,’’ 1688. 


Turretini or Turretin, [Lat. TuRRETI/Nus,] (JEAN 
ALPHONSE,) a son of the preceding, and the most cele- 
brated member of the family, was born at Geneva in 
1671.. He studied at Leyden and in England, gained 
distinction as a preacher, and became professor of the- 
ology at Geneva in 1705. He was a liberal theologian, 
who endeavoured to promote union among the different 
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Protestant sects. He opposed with success the regula- 
tion that candidates for the ministry should be required 
to sign the Consensus. His chief works are “Cloud of 
Witnesses in favour of Moderate and Pacific Judgment 
concerning Theological Affairs,” (“‘ Nubes Testium pro 
moderato et pacifico de Rebus Theologicis Judicio,” 
1719,) and “Theological Cogitations and Dissertations,” 
(“Cogitationes et Dissertationes theologice,” 2 vols., 
1737.) Died in 1737. 

See SENEprer, “ Histoire littéraire de Genéve;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Turretinus. See TuURRETINI. 

Turrian, toor-re-An’, [Fr. TURRITEN, tii’re-An’; Lat. 
TuRRIA‘/NUS,| or Torres, tor’rés, (FRANCISCO,) a Span- 
ish Jesuit and writer, born at Herrera about 1504. He 
wrote many works of little merit. In 1562 he was sent 
by the pope to the Council of Trent. Died in 1584. 

Turrianus. See TURRIAN. 

Turrien. See TuRRIAN. 

Tur-sel-li/nus, (Horattus,) an Italian Jesuit, ori- 
ginally named Torsellino, (tor-sél-lee’no,) born at Rome 
in 1545, became rector of the Jesuits’ Seminary in his 
native city. He was the author of a treatise on the use 
of the Latin particles, “De Usu Particularum Latini 
Sermonis,” (1598,) which ranks among the most valuable 
works of the kind; also an “ Epitome of Universal His- 
tory,” (in Italian,) and “ Life of Saint Francis Xavier,” 
(in Latin, 1594.) Died in 1599. 

See Moreékrt, *‘ Dictionnaire Historique.”’ 


Tiir’ton, (THoMAsS,) an English theologian, born 
about 1780. He became Dean of Peterborough in 1830, 
and Bishop of Ely in 1845. Died in 1864. 

Turton, (WILLIAM,) an English physician and natu- 
ralist, born before 1800. Among his principal works 
we may name a conchological dictionary of the British 
Islands, (1819,) ““Conchylia Insularum Britannicarum,” 
or “Shells of the British Islands,” systematically ar- 
ranged, (1822, illustrated,) and “Manual of the Land 
and Fresh-Water Shells of the British Islands,” (1831.) 

Tussanus. See TOussAIN. 

Tus/ser, (THOMAS,) an English poet and writer on 
agriculture, was born in Essex about 1520. His principal 
work is entitled ‘Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry united to as many of Good Housewifery,” (1573,) 
and was dedicated to his patron, Lord Paget. It is 
written in verse, and accompanied by an interesting 
memoir of the author. Died about 1580. . 


See Futter, ‘‘ Worthies of Essex.’’ 


Ttitch’in, (JoHN,) an English political writer under 
the reign of James IL, was a partisan of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Died in 1707. 

Tuthill, ttt/il, (LouisA CAROLINE HUGGINS,) an 
American writer, born at New Haven, Connecticut, was 
married in 1817. She has published ‘‘ James Somers, 
the Pilgrim’s Son,” (1827,) “My Wife,” a novel, ‘The 
History of Architecture,” (1848,) ‘The Nursery Book,” 
(1849,) and other original works; also, a compilation 
entitled “The Young Ladies’ Reader.” 

Tutilo, too’te-lo, or Tuotilo, too-o’te-lo, a learned 
Swiss monk, was distinguished for his proficiency in 
music, eloquence, and the arts of painting and sculpture. 
Died about 896. 

Tut’tle, (JAMES M.,) an American general, born in 
Monroe county, Ohio, about 1823. He served as colonel 
at Shiloh, April, 1862, and commanded a Federal brigade 
at the siege of Vicksburg in May and June, 1863. 

Twed/dell, (JoHN,) an English scholar, born in 
Northumberland in 1769. Having studied at Cambridge, 
he was chosen a Fellow of Trinity College in 1792, and 
in 1795 set out on a tour to the continent. While en- 
gaged in examining the remains of art at Athens, he 
died, after a few days’ illness, (1799,) leaving a collection 
of manuscripts and drawings, which were unfortunately 
lost on the voyage to England. A selection from his 
letters was published in 1815 by his brother Robert, 
with a memoir of the author. 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for October, 1815; ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly Review’’ for October, 1815. 

Tweed/dale, (GEorGE Hay,) Marquis oF, a British 
general, born in 1787. He served in the Peninsular war, 
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(1808~-14,) and was raised to the rank of general in 1854. 
He was a representative peer of Scotland. 

Twells, (LEONARD,) an English clergyman, graduated 
at Cambridge in 1704. He preached in London, and 
wrote on theology. Died in 1742. 

Twés/ten, (Aucust DrrLev Curistian,) professor 
of theology at Kiel in 1819, was born at Gliickstadt in 
1789. He succeeded Schleiermacher in 1835 in the 
chair of theology at Berlin. He published several philo- 
sophical and religious works. 

Twiggs, twigz, (DAVID EMANUEL,) an American gene- 
ral, born in Georgia in 1790. He served in the Mexican 
war, and obtained the rank of major-general in 1847. 
He joined the secession party in 1861. He was deprived 
of his rank in the United States army. Died at Augusta, 
Georgia, in September, 1862. 

Twiggs, (LEvI,) a brother of the preceding, was born 
at Richmond City, Georgia, in 1793. He served under 
General Scott in the Mexican war, and was mortally 
wounded in the assault upon Chapultepec, 1847. 

Twinger, (JAMES.) See KONIGSHOVEN. 

Twi’ning, (THOMAS,) an English divine, born in 1734, 
studied at Cambridge, and became rector of White Not- 
ley, in Essex, in 1768. He published an excellent 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics,” accompanied with 
notes and with two dissertations on poetical and musical 
imitation, (1789.) Died in 1804. 

Twining, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished physician and 
surgeon, born in Nova Scotia, studied in London, where 
he afterwards became a member of the College of Sur- 
geons. He was appointed in 1830 one of the surgeons 
to the Civil Hospital at Calcutta. He published “ Clin- 
ical Illustrations of the More Important Diseases of 
Bengal,” etc., (2 vols., 1832.) Died in 1835. 

Twiss, (HorAcg,) an English politician and writer, 
born in 1786 or 1787. He became a member of Par- 
liament, and published a “ Life of Lord Eldon.” Died 
in 1849. 

Twiss, (RICHARD,) an English traveller, born in 1747, 
published ‘“‘ Travels through Portugal and Spain in 1772 
and 1773-4,” ‘A Tour in Ireland in 1775-8,” “ Miscel- 
lanies,” and other works. Died in 1821. 

Twiss, (TRAVERS,) an English lawyer and writer, 
born in Westminster about 1810. He became professor 
of political economy at Oxford about 1842, and obtained 
a chair of civil law there in 1855. He wrote several 
works on the law of nations, etc. 

Twiss, (WILLIAM,) a learned English nonconformist 
minister, born in Berkshire about 1575, was a Calvinist. 
He was prolocutor to the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, in 1643, and wrote several controversial works, 
among whichis “Defence of Grace,” (* Vindicize 
Gratiz,” 1632,) against Arminianism. He was curate 
of Newbury for many years. Died in 1646. 

Twyne, (BRIAN,) an English antiquary, born in 1579, 
became keeper of the archives at Oxford, and wrote on 
the antiquities of that place. Died in 1644. 

Twyne, (JOHN,) an antiquary, born in Hampshire, 
was a grandfather of the preceding. He wrote on British 
antiquities. Died in 158r. 

Twys/den, (Sir RocGEr,) an English antiquary, born 
in Kent in 1597, was the author of ‘The Historical 
Defence of the Church of England,” and other works. 
Died in 1672. 

Ty. See Tyr. 

Ty’che, [Gr. Tiy7,] in Greek mythology, the personi- 
fication of chance or luck, corresponded with the Roman 
Fortuna. She was represented sometimes with a ball, 
and sometimes with the horn of Amalthea. 

Tycho Brahe. See BRAHE. 

Tychsen, ttik’sen or tik’sen, (OLAUS GERHARD,) an 
eminent Orientalist, born at Tondern, in Sleswick, in 
1734. He studied at Halle, and in 1763 became profes- 
sor of the Oriental languages at Biitzow, where he soon 
acquired the highest reputation as a teacher. He died 
in 1815, leaving a very valuable library, which was pur- 
chased by the University of Rostock. He was author 
of treatises on the Phcenician and Arabic languages, 
and a work entitled “ Leisure Hours of Biitzow,” (1769.) 


See Hartmann, ‘QO. Tychsen,”’ etc., 5 vols., 1818-20; ‘* Nou- 


velle Biographie Générale.” 
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Tychsen, (THOMAS CHRISTIAN,) a philologist, born 
in Sleswick in 1758. Having studied at Gottingen, he 
visited Germany and other parts of Europe, and after 
his return became professor of philosophy at Gottingen. 
He published a “ History of the Jews,” (1789,) an 
** Arabic Grammar,” an edition of Smyrnzeus, and other 
works. Died in 1834. 

Tydée. See Typeus. 

Tydeman, ti/deh-m4n’, (MINARD,) a Dutch scholar 
and writer, born at Zwolle in 1741. He was professor 
of law at Utrecht, and removed to Leyden about 1801. 
Died in 1825. 

Ty/deiis, (Gr. Tudetc ; Fr. TYpEE, te’da’,] a mythical 
hero, was a son of Céneus, King of Calydon, and a 
brother of Meleager. He married Deipyle, (sometimes 
written Deiphyle,) a daughter of Adrastus, and was the 
father of Diomede. He was one of the seven chiefs that 
led the famous expedition against Thebes, in order to 
restore Polynices. In this war he was mortally wounded 
sy Melanippus. 

Tydide. See TypIpEs. 

Ty-di/des, [Gr. Tudeidn¢; Fr. Typrpr, te’déd’,] a 
patronymic of Diomede, the son of Tydeus. 

Tye, ti, (CHRISrOPHER,) an eminent English musi- 
cian, born in Westminster, was patronized by Henry 
VILL, who appointed him musical teacher to Prince 
Edward. He became organist to the chapel royal under 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. His compositions are 
chiefly anthems and church music. 

Ty’ers, (lL HOMAS,) an English miscellaneous writer, 
born in 1726, was one of the proprietors of Vauxhall, 
London. Among his works is ‘ Biographical Sketches 
of Dr. Johnson,” (1784.) Died in 1787. 

Ty’ler, (BENNEt,) D.D., an American Congregational 
divine, born at Middlebury, Connecticut, in 1783, was 
elected in 1822 president of Dartmouth College. He 
wrote a“ History of the New Haven Theology,” (1837,) 
and a number of religious and controversial works. 
Died in 1858. 

Tyler, (DANtIxEL,) an American general, born in Con- 
necticut in 1799, graduated at West Point in 1819. He 
was a civil engineer before the rebellion. He com- 
manded a division at the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1861. 

Tyler, (Erastus B.,) an American general, born 
in Ontario county, New York, about 1822, became a 
resident of Ohio in his youth. 
brigade of the Union army at the battles of Port Re- 
public (June, 1862) and of Fredericksburg, December 
13, 1862. 

Tyler, (JoHN,) the tenth President of the United 
States, born in Charles-City county, Virginia, in March, 
1790, was a son of John Tyler, Governor of Virginia. 
He studied law, was elected a member of Congress in 
1816, and served in that body about five years, during 
which he opposed a protective tariff and the Bank of the 
United States. He was originally a republican of the 
Virginia school, and supported W. H. Crawford for the 
Presidency in 1824. In 1825 he became Governor of 
Virginia, and in March, 1827, was elected a Senator of 
the United States in place of John Randolph of Roan- 
oke. He voted against the tariff bill of 1828, and 
against all measures of internal improvement, and was a 
partisan of General Jackson in the election of that year. 
He svmpathized with the nullifiers of South Carolina in 
1832, became an opponent of Jackson’s administration, 
and voted alone in the Senate against the “Force Bill” 
which was passed against the nullifiers in February, 1833. 
He was re-elected for a term of six years, commencing 
December, 1833, soon after which date he opposed the 
removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the 
United States, and supported Mr. Clay’s resolution 
which censured the President for the removal of the 
same. The legislature of Virginia, about February, 
1836, instructed the Virginia Senators to vote for ex- 
punging the resolution of censure just mentioned, but 
Mr. Tyler preferred to resign his seat, and refused to 
obey their instructions. He became identified with the 
Whig party, and in the National Convention which met 
in December, 1839, he zealously supported Mr. Clay 
for the Presidency. He was then nominated for Vice- 
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President, General Harrison being the Presidential 
candidate, and was elected in November, 1840. 

In consequence of the death of President Harrison, 
(April 4, 1841,) Mr. Tyler became President of the 
United States. He retained in office the cabinet min- 
isters appointed by General Harrison. He soon after 
began to quarrel with Mr. Clay and the majority of those 
who had elected himself to the Vice-Presidency. He 
vetoed a national bank bill which was passed by Con- 
gress about the 6th of August, 1841, although the prin- 
cipal provisions of that bill had been suggested by Mr. 
Ewing, secretary of the treasury. ‘Congress having 
passed another bank bill,” says Mr. Greeley, “based 
entirely on his own suggestions, and conforming in all 
points to his requirements, he vetoed that also,” (about 
September 10, 1841.) This veto provoked the indig- 
nation of the Whigs, who denounced the President for 
betraying their confidence. It caused the resignation 
of all the members of the cabinet except Daniel Webster, 
who was secretary of state, and who remained in office 
in order to complete important negotiations with the 
British government. Having concluded a treaty with 
Lord Ashburton on the subject of the northeastern 
boundary, Webster resigned in May, 1843. In July, 
1843, the President reorganized his cabinet, to which he 
appointed several Democrats. The department of state 
was then given to Abel P. Upshur, who was accidentally 
killed in February, 1844, and was succeeded by John C. 
Calhoun. He concluded in April, 1844, a treaty of 
annexation with the republic of Texas, which was rejected 
by the Senate. Mr. Tyler continued to promote the 
annexation of Texas, which, by the aid of the Democrats, 
he effected March 1, 1845. His intrigues to obtain a 
nomination for the Presidency were not successful, and 
he retired to private life on the 4th of March, 1845. 

He was president of the Peace Conference or Conven- 
tion which met in Washington in February, 1861. Having 
joined the disunion movement, he became a member 
of the Confederate Congress about March, 1861. Died 
in Richmond in January, 1862. 

See GrEELEy, ‘‘ American Conflict,’’ vol. i. pp. 154-156; ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Review’’ for November, 1842, (with a portrait.) 

Tyler, (RoyALL,) an American jurist and humorous 
writer, born at Boston in 1756. His comedy entitled 
“The Contrast” was performed in New York in 1786 
with brilliant success. His other principal works are 
“The Algerine Captive,” a novel, and the comedies of 
“May-Day, or New York in an Uproar,” and “The 
Georgia Spec, or Land in the Moon.” Died in 1826. 

See Duycxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 

Tyler, (SAMUEL,) an American lawyer and philo- 
sophical writer, born in Prince George’s county, Mary- 
land, in 1809. He has published a “Discourse of the 
Baconian Philosophy,” (1844,) ‘The Progress of Phi- 
losophy in the Past and in the Future,” (1859,) and other 
similar works. 

Ty’ler, (WatT,) an English rebel, was a leader of a 
Jarge number of men who revolted in the southeastern 
part of England in 1381 in consequence of a capitation 
tax. They massacred several persons of the higher 
classes, committed much devastation, and marched 
towards London. Tyler was killed by the mayor of 
London in 1381. 

Tyler, (WiLttAM SrEyMourR,) D.D., an American 
Presbyterian divine and scholar, born in Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1810. He became professor 
of the Latin and Greek languages at Amherst College 
about 1836. He also published editions of the ‘“ Ger- 
mania” and “Agricola” of Tacitus, the “ Histories” of 
Tacitus, and Plato’s “Apology” and “Crito,” and a 
number of theological treatises. 

Tyndale. See TINDALE. 

Tyn/dall, (Joun,) LL.D., F.R.S., a distinguished 
physicist, born in Ireland about 1820, was appointed 
professor of natural philosophy in the Royal Institution, 
London, in 1853. Among his works are ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers,” (1860,) and a treatise entitled * Heat Con- 
sidered as a Mode of Motion,” (1862,) which enjoys a 
high reputation. Professor Tyndall has probably done 
more than any other English writer to make known and 
popularize the great scientific truth of the mutual con- 
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vertibility of heat and motion. ‘There is a moral force 
and vividness of intellect about all he writes which fasci- 
nates the attention at once, and makes you feel that you 
are in contact with a mind of far more than the ordinary 
intensity.” (London ‘ Spectator,” June 8, 1867.) He 
contributed to the “ Philosophical Transactions” several 
memoirs on radiant heat, and published “ Lectures on 
Sound,” (1867.) 


See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for October, 1869. 


Tyndare or Tyndarée. See TyNDARUS. 

Tyn/da-rus or Tyn-da’re-us, [Gr. Tvvdapeo¢ or 
Tvvddpewc, rarely, if ever, Tivdapoc ;* Fr. TYNDAREE, 
tan’da’ra’, or TYNDARE, tAn’d&r’,| a fabulous king of 
Sparta, married Leda, and had a number of children, 
among whom were Castor, Pollux, and Helen, The 
poets relate that he exacted from the numerous suitors 
of Helen an oath that they would defend her and the 
husband whom she should choose against all their ene- 
mies. (See HELEN.) 

Tyng, (STEPHEN HiccGINson,) D.D., an American 
Episcopalian divine, born at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, in 1800. He graduated at Harvard College, became 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, in 
1833, and in 1845 of Saint George’s Church, New York. 
He has published “ Lectures on.the Law and the Gos- 
pel,” (1848,) “ Family Commentary on the Four Gospels,” 
(1849,) “The Child of Prayer,” (a memoir of his son, the 
Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and other religious works. 

Typhaon. See TyPpHon. 

Typhée or Typhoée. See TyPHon. 

Ty’phon, Ty-pha’on, or Ty-pho’eiis, [Gr. Tuddor, 
Tudweve, Tudoc ; Fr. TYPHON, te’fON’, TYPHOEE, or Ty- 
PHEE, te’fa’,| in classic mythology, was a giant and fire- 
breathing monster, the father of Chimzera, Cerberus, and 
the Sphinx. According to the fable, he rebelled against 
the gods, some of whom fled to Egypt and concealed 
themselves under the forms of different animals. He 
was finally vanquished by Jupiter and buried under 
Mount Etna. 

Typot, te’po’, written also Typoest, [Lat. Typo’- 
TIus,| (JAMES,) a Flemish jurist and writer, born at 
Bruges about 1550. At the invitation of King John III. 
he went to Sweden, where he was imprisoned from 1582 
to 1594. Soon after the latter date he went to the court 
of the emperor Rudolph, who gave him the title of 
historiographer. He wrote “On Fame,” (‘‘ De Fama,”’) 
“On Fortune,” (De Fortuna,”) and a “ History of 
Sweden,” (1605.) Died at Prague in 1601 or 1602. 

Typotius. See Typor. 

Tyr, teer, (or tEr,) or Ty, tee, [supposed to be allied to 
the Anglo-Saxon #7, signifying “ glorious,” “ mighty,” T] 
the most fearless of all the gods of the Northmen, was a 
son of Odin, but his mother was of the race of giants, 
(Jotuns.) He is called “the one-handed,” an epithet 
which is explained by the following legend. The most 
terrible of all the enemies of the gods was the wolf 
Fenrir, destined by the appointment of the Nornas to be 
the destroyer of Odin. When young, he was brought up 
among the AXsir, but Tyr alone had the courage to give 
him food. As he increased in strength, the gods, anx- 
iously calling to mind the predictions that he was fated 
to be their destruction, resolved, if possible, to bind him. 
After various unsuccessful attempts, they at last caused 
to be constructed a magic chain, which, though soft and 
slender as a silken cord, was of inconceivable strength. 
But the difficulty was to fasten it on him. He had readily 
allowed the Aésir to bind him with other chains, which 
he had broken without much difficulty ; but now his sus- 
picions were excited by the seeming frailty of the new- 
made band. The gods assured him that he could easily 
break it, but even if he did not they promised they would 
instantly release him after he had once tried his strength 
upon it. The wolf replied, “If I cannot free myself, I 
am well convinced I shall wait long to be released by 
you; but, rather than you shall charge me with a want 


* See Lippett and Scott, ‘‘ Greek-English Lexicon.” 

+ It would seem to be a probable conjecture that it might be de- 
rived directly from ¢y7, a ‘ bull,” of which the inconsiderate reckless 
daring not a little resembies that of the god Tyr, although some of 
the Norse writers say, strangely enough, that Tyr was remarkable 
for the union of prudence (or discretion) with courage. 
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of courage, let one of you place his hand in my mouth 
as a pledge of your sincerity, and I will consent to be 
bound.” The gods now looked at one another, but no 
one had the hardihood to offer his hand. At length 
Tyr stretched forth his right hand and placed it within 
the jaws of the wolf. The monster now began to strug- 
gle, but the more he strove the more tightly he was 
bound by the magic chain. Hereupon all the gods be- 
gan to laugh, except Tyr, who had good reason to be 
serious, since he had through his rashness lost his right 
hand, It is a proverbial saying of a man of surpassing 
courage that he is as brave as Tyr. Being the bravest 
of the gods, he was the deity especially worshipped by 
brave men. On account of his courage, Tyr may be 
styled “the Northern Mars ;” Tuesday (that is, ‘‘ Tyr’s- 
day” or ‘Ty’sday”) is called in modern Latin des Martis, 
(‘‘ Mars-day,”) whence the French MZard:. At the de- 
struction of the world Tyr will be slain by the dog 
Garm. 

See Mauuet, ‘Northern Antiquities,’’ vol. 
TuorpE, ‘*‘ Northern Mythology.” 

Ty-ran’/ni-o or Ty-ran/ni-on, [Gr. Tvparrviwr,] a 
Greek grammarian, born in Pontus, was made prisoner 
by the Romans, and taken in 72 B.c. to Rome, where he 
resided as a teacher. His learning and abilities are highly 
commended by Cicero, who employed him to arrange his 
library and to instruct his nephew Quintus, 56 B.C. 

Tyrannion. See TYRANNIO. 

Tyrannius. See RUFINUS. 

Tyrants, Thirty. See THrrty Tyrants, THE. 

Tyr-con/nel, (RICHARD TALBOT,) EARL OF, an Irish 
royalist, of Norman descent. “In his youth he had 
been one of the most noted sharpers and bullies. of 
London. He had been introduced to Charles and James 
when they were exiles in Flanders, as a man fit and 
ready for the infamous service of assassinating the Pro- 
tector.” (Macaulay, “ History of England.”) In 1687 
he was appointed lord deputy of Ireland, the Protestant 
population of which he resolved to exterminate. He 
commanded at the battle of the Boyne against William 
III., and was defeated, (1690.) In the campaign of 1691 
he assumed authority over the army, and interfered 
with Saint Ruth, who had a commission as commander- 
in-chief. Died in 1691. 

“Under an outward show of levity, profusion, and 
eccentric impudence,” says Macaulay, “he was in truth 
one of the most mercenary and crafty of mankind.” 
(‘‘ History of England.”) 

Tyrrell, JAMEs,) an English political writer, born in 
London in 1642, was a grandson, on the mother’s side, 
of Archbishop Usher. After the revolution of 1688 he 
published a collection of political dialogues, entitled 
“ Bibliotheca Politica, or an Enquiry into the Antient 
Constitution of the English Government,” etc., (1718.) 
His most important work is his “General History of 
England, both Ecclesiastical and Civil,” (3 vols. fol., 
1700.) Died in 1718. 

Tyrtzeus, tir-tee’us, [Gr. Tupraioc; Fr. TyYRrke, 
tér’ta’; Ger. TyrrAus, teér-ta’us,| a celebrated Greek 
elegiac poet’ and musician, supposed to have been a 
native of Miletus, flourished about 685 B.c. According 
to tradition, the Spartans, instructed by the Delphic 
oracle, requested the Athenians to send them a leader. 
The Athenians, in derision, sent Tyrtzeus, a lame school- 
master. He composed martial songs by which the 
Spartans were animated to victory in their war against 
the Messenians. His war-songs had a great and lasting 
influence over the Spartans, who continued to sing them 
for several centuries. To remove dissensions among 
the Spartans, he wrote a political elegy, called ‘ Euno- 
mia,” some fragments of which are extant. 

See A. Matrura, “De Tyrtzi Carminibus,’’ 1820; N. Bacu, 
“Ueber Tyrteus,’’ 1830; “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for June, 1835; K. 
O. Mutter, “ History of the Literature of Ancient Greece ;” Fa- 
Bricius, ‘*‘ Bibliotheca Greca.”’ 

Tyrtaus. See Tyrrmus. 

Tyrtée. See Tyrr£us. 

Tyrwhitt, tér’it, (THoMmas,) an eminent English phi- 
lologist and antiquary, born in London in 1730. He 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, and in 1762 was ap- 
pointed clerk of the House of Commons, He was also 
curator of the British Museum, and a Fellow of the 
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Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries. Among 
his numerous and valuable works we may name his 
“Dissertation on Babrius,” (1776,) ‘Conjectures upon 
Strabo,” (1783,)—both in Latin,—an excellent edition 
of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” ‘ Poems supposed 
to have been written at Bristol in the Tenth Century 
by Rowley,” etc., in which he exposes the fraud of 
Chatterton, and an edition of the ‘‘ Poetics” of Aristotle. 
He died in 1786. His “Conjectures upon Aéschylus, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes” came out in 1822, 

Ty’son, (EDWARD,) an English physician and anato- 
mist, born in Somersetshire in 1649. He took his degree 
at Cambridge, and subsequently became physician to the 
Bridewell and Bethlem Hospitals. He was alsoa Fellow 
of the Royal Society and of the College of Physicians. 
He published several excellent treatises on comparative 
anatomy, among which we may name ‘ Orang-Outang, 
sive Homo Sylvestris; or, The Anatomy of a Pygmie, 
compared with that of a Monkey,” etc. ; and ‘* Phoccena ; 
or, The Anatomy of a Porpesse,” etc., (1680.) He 
also contributed several valuable essays to the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” Died in 1708. 

Tyson, (MICHAEL,) an English clergyman and en- 
graver, born about 1740. He etched several portraits. 
Died in 1780. 

Tyssens, ti’sens, (AUGUSTIN,) a Flemish painter of 
landscapes and animals, born about 1662, was a son of 
Peter, noticed below. He worked at Antwerp. Died 
about 1722. 

Tyssens, (NIKOLAAS,) an able Flemish painter of 
birds, flowers, ete., born at Antwerp in 1660, was a 
brother of the preceding. Died in 1719. 

Tyssens, (PrErER,) a distinguished Flemish painter, 
was born at Antwerp in 1625. He excelled both in 
portraits and historical painting. Among his works in 
the latter department we may name “The Assumption 
of the Virgin,” in the church of Saint James, at Antwerp. 
Died in 1692. His sons NICHOLAS and AUGUSTINE were 
also celebrated artists. The former painted chiefly birds 
and flowers, and the latter landscapes of great merit. 

See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ ete. 


Tyt/ler, (ALEXANDER FRASER,) Lord Woodhouselee, 
a distinguished Scottish historian and jurist, son of 
William, noticed below, was born at Edinburgh in 1747. 
He studied law in his native city, and was admitted an 
advocate in 1770. He became professor of universal 
history and Roman antiquities at Edinburgh in 1786, 
and in 1802 was made judge of the court of session, 
with the title of Lord Woodhouselee. He was the 
author of an “Essay on the Principles of Translation,” 
(1791,) ‘Elements of General History,” (2 vols. 8vo, 
1801,) “Treatise upon Martial Law,” and ‘Memoirs of 


the Life and Writings of Henry Home, Lord Kames,” 
(2 vols., 1807-10.) He died in 1813, having been pre- 
viously appointed a lord of justiciary. 

See Cuampers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Tytler, (JAMES,) a Scottish writer, born at Brechin 
in 1747. He was the author of a ‘Geographical, His- 
torical, and Commercial Grammar,” and other works. 
He was also a contributor to the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” second edition. He died at Salem, Massachusetts, 
about 1804. 

See Cuameers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Tytler, (PATRICK FRASER,) a historian, a son of 
Alexander F., noticed above, was born at Edinburgh in 
1791. He was educated at the High School and Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He published a“ Life of Admi- 
rable Crichton,” (1819,) a ‘‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
(1833,) a “Life of Henry VIII.,” (1837,) and other 
biographies. His principal work is a ‘‘ History of Scot- 
Jand,” (9 vols., 1828-43,) which has a high reputation. 
He was an Episcopalian, and not disposed to estimate 
the Scottish Refurmers so favourably as some other 
historians. He died at Edinburgh in December,.1849, 
leaving several children. 

See Burcon, “‘ Life of P. F. Tytler ;”? Cuamsers, *‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;’’ “* London Quarterly Review” for 
mi 1841, and July, 1859; ‘‘ North British Review” for August, 
1859. : 

Tytler, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish lawyer and writer, 
born at Edinburgh in 1711. He published an “ Inquiry, 
Historical and Critical, into the Evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots,” (1759,) ‘“‘The Poetical Remains of 
James I. of Scotland,” (1783,) ‘“‘A Dissertation on 
Scottish Music,” and other works. Died in 1792. 

See Cuamesrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Tzetzes, tsét’zéz, (JOANNES,) a Greek poet and 
grammarian of the latter part of the twelfth century, 
was a native of Constantinople. He was the author of a 
work entitled ‘ Iliaca,” comprising three poems, ‘“‘Ante- 
Homerica,” ‘ Homerica,” and ‘ Post-Homerica,” the 
greater part of which is extant, and was published in 
1793 by F. W. Jacobs. He also wrote commentaries 
on several Greek classics. 

His brother IsAAc was also distinguished for his 
learning. 

See Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzaca.” 

Tzschirner, tshéér’ner, (HEINRICH GOTTLIEB,) a 
German Protestant theologian and pulpit orator, born 
in Saxony in 1778. He studied at Leipsic, where he 
became professor of theology in 1809. Among his 
numerous works we may name “ Protestantism and 
Catholicism regarded from the Stand-Point of Politics,” 
and “The System of Reaction.” Died in 1828. 
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Ubaldi, (Guipo.) See Guipo URALDo, 

Ubaldini, oo-bal-dee’nee, (PErRuccIO,) an Italian 
artist and writer, was born at Florence about 1524. He 
became a resident of London in early life, and an illu- 
minator on vellum. He wrote, besides other works, a 
“Life of Charlemagne,” (“ Vita di Carlo Magno,” 1581,) 
“Moral and Political Precepts,” (1592,) and ‘‘ Poems,” 
( Rime,” 1596.) Died about 1600. 

Uberti, degli, dal’yee oo-bér’tee, (FARINATA,) a 
Florentine leader of the Ghibeline faction, was expelled 
from Florence in 1250. Having defeated his opponents 
in battle in 1260, he recovered possession of Florence. 
His magnanimity is praised by Sismondi, who says he 
saved Florence from being razed to the ground by his 
own party. ~ 

Uberti, degli, (Fazio or BonrFActo,) a poet, born 
at Florence, was a grandson of the preceding. He was 
driven into exile by the Guelphs. He wrote an unfinished 
descriptive poem called “The News of the World,” (“Il 
Dittamondo,”) which is said to be interesting. Died 
about 1367. 

Ubicini, ii’be’se’ne’, (JEAN HENRI ABDOLONYME,) a 
French writer, born at Issoudun in 1818. He published 


“Letters on Turkey,” (2 vols., 1849-51,) and other 
works. 

Uccello, oot-chel’lo, (PAOLO,) an eminent Florentine 
painter, born about 1395. His proper name was PAOLO 
DI Dono. He was noted for his skill in perspective, and 
for his admirable delineations of birds, from which he 
received the name of Uccello, (“ bird.”) Died about 1472. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters ;’” Ticozz1, ‘* Dizionario.” 

Uchanski, 00-K4n/skee, (JAMES,) a Polish prelate, 
born in 1505, became Archbishop of Gnesen and Primate 
of Poland in 1562. He favoured or tolerated the Prot- 
estant doctrines. Died in 1581. 

Uchtritz or Uechtritz, von, fon Wxk’trits, (FRIED- 
RICH,) a German poet and dramatist, born at Gorlitz in 
1800, has published, among other works, a tragedy en- 
titled “Alexander and Darius,” and “The Babylonians 
in Jerusalem,” a dramatic poem. 

U’dal, (EPHRAIM,) an English Puritan minister, who 
preached in London, became an Episcopalian, and wrote 
a “Treatise on Sacrilege.” Died in 1647. 

Uadal, (JoHN,) an English scholar, the father of the 
preceding, was imprisoned on account of his Puritan 
principles, and died in 1592. His “Key to the Holy 
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Tongue” is said to have been the first Hebrew grammar 
published in England. 

Udal or Udall, (NicHoLAs,) an English scholar and 
dramatist, born in Hampshire in 1506. Having studied 
at Oxford, he became master of Eton School, and sub- 
sequently of Westminster School. He published a 
selection from Terence’s comedies, with an English 
translation, entitled “ Flovres for Latyne Spekynge,” and 
wrote several original comedies, which have been lost, 
with the exception of one, called ‘Ralph Royster Doys- 
ter.” It is said to have been the first English play of 
the kind divided into acts and scenes. Died in 1564. 

Uden, van, van ii’den, (Lucas,) a Flemish landscape- 
painter and engraver, born at Antwerp in 1596. He 
executed the backgrounds for several of Rubens’s. pic- 
tures, who in return painted the figures in his. Among 
his master-pieces may be named a “ Landscape by 
Moonlight,” in the Lichtenstein gallery at Vienna. His 
engravings are numerous and highly prized. Died 
about 1662. 

Udine, da, d4 00’de-na, (GIOVANNI) an Italian painter, 
born in 1489, was distinguished for his skill in grotesque 
subjects. He was a pupil of Raphael, whom he assisted 
in painting the Loggie in the Vatican. He excelled as.a 
painter of animals, birds, etc. Died about 1562. 

See Vasari, “‘ Lives of the Painters.” 


Uffenbach, von, fon d0f’fen-b4aK’, (JOHANN FRIED- 
RICH,) a German poet and musician, born at Frankfort 
in 1687, was a brother of the following. Died in 1769. 

Uffenbach, von, (ZACHARIAS CONRAD,) a distin- 
guished German scholar, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in 1683. He studied at Halle, and afterwards visited 
England. He was made a senator of his native city in 
1721, and subsequently became chief justice. He col- 
lected a very large and valuable library, of which he 
published a catalogue, entitled “ Bibliotheca Uffenbach- 
jana,” etc. He was the author of “German Glossary of 
the Middle Ages,” (‘Glossarium Germanicum Medii 
fEvi,”) an autobiography, entitled ““Commentarius de 
Vita propria,” and several bibliographical works, (un- 
finished.) Died in 1734. 

See HermMAnn, “* Uffenbach’s Leben,” 1753. 


Uggione or Uglone. See OGGIONE, 

Ughelli, 00-Zel’lee, (FERDINANDO,) an Italian eccle- 
siastic, born at Florence about 1595, was the author of a 
valuable work entitled “Italia Sacra,” (9 vols., 1642,) 
being a history of the Italian sees, etc., also an account 
of the Colonna family, called ‘“‘Imagines Columnensis 
Familiz Cardinalium,” (1650.) Died in 1670. 

Ugolino. See GHERARDESCA. 

Ugoni, 00-go’nee, (CAMILLO,) an Italian writer, born 
at Bresciain 1784. He translated some works of Horace, 
and Ceesar’s “Commentaries.” His reputation is founded 
on his ‘ History of Italian Literature in the Second Half 
of the Eighteenth Century,” (3 vols., 1820-22.) . He was 
exiled for liberalism from 1821 to 1838. Died in 1856. 

Ugoni, | Lat. Uco’nius,] (MATTHIAS,) an Italian \prel- 
ate and writer on councils, flourished about 1510. He 
became Bishop of Famagosta, in Cyprus. He asserted 
the supremacy of councils over the pope. 

Ugonius. See UGONI. 

- Uhland, oo/lant, (joHANN Lupwic,) a celebrated 
German lyric poet, born at Tiibingen in 1787. He studied 
law in his native town, and took the degree of LL.D. 
in 1810. He was a member for Tiibingen in the repre- 
sentative assembly of Wiirtemberg in 1819, and in 1830 
was appointed professor-extraordinary of the German 
language and literature at Tiibingen. Having been 
chosen a deputy to the Diet in 1833, he was conspicuous 
as an able and earnest advocate of the constitutional 
opposition... He had published in 1815 a collection of 
patriotic songs, which became widely popular. This was 
followed by an essay ‘On Walther von der Vogelweide,” 
(1822,) “On the Myth of the Northern Legend of Thor,” 
(“Ueber den Mythus der Nordische Sagenlehre vom 
Thor,” 1836,) and “ Ancient High and Low Dutch Popu- 
lar Songs,” (“‘ Alter hoch- und niederdeutscher Volks- 
lieder,” 1844-45.) He also composed, two tragedies, 
‘‘Duke Ernest of Suabia,” (1817,) and ‘‘ Louis the Bava- 
rian,” (1819.) Died at Tiibingen in November, 1862. As 


a poet, Uhland is characterized by simplicity and ten- 
derness joined with deep religious feeling. 

See LoNGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;” * Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for February, 1827; ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for 
July, 1837; *‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1864; L. pr Lo- 
mENIE, “‘M. Uhland, par un Homme de Rien,” 1841; F. NoTrer, 
“Uhland, sein Leben und seine Dichtungen,” 1863 ; Prizer, ‘* Uhland 
und Riickert,”’ 18375 ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” “ Jahrbuch 
zum Conversations-Lexicon,’’ 1863. 


Uhlefeld or Ulefeld, oo/leh-féld’, written also Ul- 
feld or Ulfeldt, (CorNIFEX, Corriro, or Corrirz,) 
Coun’, a Danish courtier, became the chief favourite of 
Christian LV., who appointed him Viceroy of Norway, 
and sent him as ambassador to France in 1647. After 
the death of that king he fell into disgrace, and entere«| 
the service of Christina of Sweden. He is censured 
for his hostility to his, native country. Having been 
accused of a conspiracy against the King of Denmark, 
he was condemned to death in 1663, but he was out of 
the reach of the law. Died in 1664. 

See RoussEAU DE LA VALETTE, ‘“‘ Histoire du Comte d’Uhle- 
feld,”? 1678; Hans Paus, ‘‘C. Ulfeldt’s Levnet,”’ 1747. 

Uhlich, oo/lik, (LEBERECHT,) a German theologian 
of the rationalistic school, was born at Kothen in 1799. 
He preached at Magdeburg, and published, besides 
other works, “Ten Years at Magdeburg, 1845-55,” 
(1856.) 

Uhrich, 00/rik or ii’rék’, (JEAN JACQUES ALEXIS,) a 
French general, born at Phalsbourg in 1802, became 
brigadier-general in 1852, and general of division in 
1856. He served in the Crimean war, and in the Italian 
campaign of 1859. In 1862 he received the grand cross 
of the legion of honour. About 1867 he retired: from 
the service, but on the outbreak of the war with Prussia 
he asked and obtained command of Strasbourg, which 
post he held until its surrender, September 28, 1870. 

Uilkens, oil’kens, (JACoB ALBERT,) a Dutch natu- 
ralist and minister, born near Groningen in 1732. He 
published, besides other works, a ‘‘ Manual of Rural 
Economy,” (1819,) and was professor of rural econ- 
omy at Groningen. Died in 1825. 

Uitenbogaard, oi’ten-bo’girt, (JAN,) a Dutch Re- 
monstrant minister, born at Utrecht in 1557, was a 
chaplain of Maurice the Stadtholder. He became a 
friend of Arminius, was persecuted by the Calvinistic 
party, and banished in 1618... Died in 1650. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiography,”’ 1639, and his ‘‘ Life,’? by G. BRANDT, 
(in Latin,) 1720. 

Ukert, oo’kért, (FRIEDRICH AuGUST,) a German 
writer, born at Eutin in 1780, published a valuable work 
on * The Geography of the Greeks and Romans,” (1816 ;) 
also a ‘‘ Picture of Greece,” and ‘On the Geography of 
Homer.” He likewise assisted Heeren in his ‘‘ History 
of the European States.” Died in 1851. 

Uladislaus orf POLAND. See VLADISLAUS. 

Ulbach, iil’bak’, (Louts,) a French poet and political 
writer, born at Troyes (Aube) in 1822, became editor of 
the “ Revue de Paris” in 1853. He published. a volume 
of poems entitled ‘Gloriana,” (1844,) several tales, and 
political letters remarkable for verve and causticity. 

Ulfeld or Ulfeldt. See UHLEFELD. 

Ulfila, See ULFILAS. 

Ulfi-las, written also Ulfila, Ulphilas, and Vulfila 
or Wulfila, a celebrated Gothic scholar and writer, 
born about 318 A.D., became bishop of the Arian Goths 
living between Mount Hzemus and the Danube. He 
made a Gothic translation of the Scriptures, which, hav- 
ing been lost for a time, was partially discovered in the 
sixteenth century in a monastery near Cologne. Died 
about 388 A.p. A fragment of his version was discovered 
by Angelo Mai at Milan about 1820.. The version of 
Ulfilas is regarded as a great treasure by philologists. 

See GrorG Waits or Walz, “ Ueber das Leben und die Lehre 
des, Ulfilas,”’ 1840; IHRE et SoTBerc, ‘‘ Ulphilas illustratus,”’ 1752; 
Besset, “Ueber das Leben des Ulfilas,’’ 1860; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio 
graphie Générale.’’ 

Ulft, van der, vin der tlft, (JAcoz,,) an eminent 
Dutch painter, born at Gorcum in 1627. He painted 
views of architecture, ruins, and temples, in which he 
introduced groups of figures. He was a good colorist. 
Died after 1688. 

Ulisse, the French and Italian of ULysskEs, which see, 
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Ullmann, 60]/man, (KArt,) a German theologian, 
born at Epfenbach, in the Palatinate, in 1796. He 
studied at Heidelberg and Tiibingen, and became in 1821 
professor-extraordinary of theology in the former uni- 
versity. In 1828 he associated with Umbreit as editor 
of the journal entitled ‘‘Theologischen Studien und 
Kritiken,” and in 1829 was appointed professor at Halle. 
Having returned to Heidelberg in 1836, he was made a 
member of the Upper Church Council, and an evan- 
gelical prelate in 1853. Among his principal works are 
“Teformers before the Reformation, particularly in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands,” (2 vols., 1841,) ‘On the 
Future of the Evangelical Church in Germany,” (1846,) 
“On the Value of a Majority in the Church,” (1850,) 
and “On the Nature of Christianity,” (1855.) His 
writings enjoy a very high reputation, and have been 
translated into several languages. 

Ulloa, ool-lo’a, [Sp. pron. ool-yo’4,] (ALPHONSO,) a 
Spanish historian and translator, settled at Venice, and 
wrote, in Italian, a ‘ Life of the Emperor Charles V.,” 
(1560,) and other works. He also translated into elegant 
Italian several Spanish histories. Died about 1580. 

Ulloa, ool-lo’a or ool-yo’4, (Don ANYONIO,) a cele- 
brated mathematician and naval officer, born at Seville, 
in Spain, in 1716. In 1735 he accompanied La Conda- 
mine, Godin, and other French savants to South America, 
to measure a degree of the meridian at the equator. On 
his voyage home, in 1744, he was made prisoner by the 
English, and, after a detention of two years, returned to 
Spain, where he was created a commander of the order 
of Santiago. He published in 1748 a “ Historical Ac- 
count of the Voyage to South America,” ( Relacion 
historica del Viage a la America Meridional,”) in which 
he was assisted by his friend and fellow-traveller, Jorge 
Juan, “ American Notes on Southern and Northeastern 
America,” (‘‘ Noticias Americanas sobre la America 
Meridional y la Septentrional-oriental,” 1772,) and a 
treatise “On the Marine or the Naval Forces of Europe 
and Africa,” (1778.) Soon after the cession of Louisiana 
to Spain, he was made governor of that province; but 
he was subsequently superseded by O'Reilly, and on 
his return was appointed minister of the marine. Ulloa 
was one of the founders of the Observatory at Cadiz, and 
contributed greatly to the advancement of Jearning and 
the arts and the improvement of domestic manufactures 
in Spain. Died in 1795. 

See Francisco Hoyos, ‘*‘ Vida de D. A. de Ulloa,” 1847; MAnpoz, 


‘Diccionario geografico-historico ;””? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;” ‘‘ Retrospective Review,”’’ vol. ii., second series, 1828. 


Ulloa, ool-lo’4, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian general, born 
at Naples in 1810, distinguished himself in the defence of 
Venice against the Austrians in 1849. After that year he 
resided in Paris. He published several military works. 

Ulloa, de, da ool-yo’4, (MARTIN,) a Spanish critic, 
born at Seville in 1730, was a nephew of Antonio Ulloa. 
He published several works. Died in 1800, 

Ulloa y Pereira, de, da ool-yo’4 e pa-ra’e-ra, (LUIS,) 
a Spanish poet, born at Toro about 1590. He wrote 
elegant lyric poems, sonnets, and a poem entitled ‘ Ra- 
quel,” ( Rachel.”) Died in 1660. 

Ullur, o0l/ltr, (Ullr,) or Ul, 6d, [signifying “ wool- 
like” or ‘‘ white,” (Sw. z//, “ wool,”) so called because he 
is the god of winter or snow,] the god who, according to 
the Norse mythology, presides over winter and winter- 
sports, is represented as the son of Sif and step-son of 
Thor. In running on snow-shoes he has no equal; he 
is also an excellent archer. His dwelling is Ydalir, 
(e-da’lir,) ze. the ‘place (or dale) of dampness and cold.” 

Ulphilas. See ULFILAs. 

Ul’pi-an, [Lat. ULpia/nus; Fr. ULPIEN, iil’pe-An’,] 
(DomMIriUs,) an eminent Roman jurist, supposed to have 
been a native of Tyre, was born about 170 A.D. He was 
distinguished by the favour of Alexander Severus, who 
made him his secretary, and preetorian prefect. He was 
killed in a mutiny of the preetorian soldiers in 228 A.D. 
He was the author of a work entitled “ Ad Edictum,” 
and other legal treatises, which were highly esteemed ; 
but most of them are now lost. Several editions of the 
fragments have been published. 


See A. Srrcer, ‘‘ Dissertatio de D. Ulpiano,” 1725; GrRorius, 
“Witz Jurisconsultorum ;’’ CLoptus, ‘‘ Apologia Ulpiani,’’ 1811. 
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Ulpianus. See ULPIAN. 

Ul-pi-a/nus or ANTIOCH, a rhetorician in the time of 
Constantine the Great, is supposed to have been the 
author of ‘‘Commentaries on the Orations of Demos- 
thenes called Symbuleutici,” also ‘* Prolegomena,” and 
other works. Ulpian of Emesa was the author of an 
“Art of Rhetoric.” 

Ulpien. See ULPIAN. 

Ulric or Ulrick, il/rik, [Ger. ULricn, 60l’rik,] 
(AnTroN,) Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, a German 
poet, born in 1633. He wrote several very successful 
poems, a number of melodramas, and novels entitled 
‘““Aramena, the Illustrious Syrian Lady,” (1678,) and 
“Octavia, a Roman Story,” (in German, 6 vols., 1685- 
1707.) Died in 1714. ? 

Ulrica (00l-ree’k4) El-e-o-no’ra, [Fr. Uirique 
EL£onors, iil/rék’ 4114’0’nor’,| Queen of Sweden, born 
in 1656, became the wife of Charles XI. and the mother 
of Charles XII. She was a daughter of Frederick III. 
of Denmark. Died in 1693. 

See Borcier, ‘‘ Vita Ulricee Eleonore,”’ 1697. 

Ulrica Eleonora, Queen of Sweden, a daughter of 
the preceding, was born in 1688. She married Prince 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel about 1715. She was a 
sister of Charles XII. In 1719 she was clected as his 
successor; but she transferred the royal power to her 
husband. Died in 1744. f 

Ulrich, 60l’rik, (JOHANN KasPAR,) a Swiss theologian 
and Orientalist, born in 1705; died at Zurich in 1768. 

Ulrich, (JOHANN RuDOLPH,) a Swiss preacher and 
writer, born at Zurich in 1728. He became first pastor 
of Zurich in 1769. Died in 1795. 

Ulrich, 60]’rik, (PHILIpP ADAM,) a German philan- 
thropist, born in 1692. He was eminent for various 
forms of practical charity. 

See OBERTHUR, “‘ Life of P. A. Ulrich,” (in German,) 1783. 

Ulrich, (Trrus,) a German poet, born in the county 
of Glatz, Prussia, in 1813. He produced in 1845 ‘* The 
Canticle of Canticles,” (“Das Hohe Lied,”’) which is 
highly praised, and in 1848 a poem called ‘ Victor,” 
which was very popular. 

Ulrich von Lichtenstein. See LICHTENSTEIN. 

Ulrici, d0l-reet’see, (HERMANN,) a German scholar 
and critic, born in Lower Lusatia in 1806. He studied 
Jaw at Halle and Berlin, but subsequently devoted him- 
self to literature, and published in 1833 his “ Character- 
istics of Antique Historiography.” This was followed 
by his ‘‘ History of the Poetic Art in Greece,” (2 vols., 
1835,) and a treatise “On Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art,” 
(1839,) which was received with great favour. He has 
also written several philosophical works, among which 
are “On the Principle and Method of the Philosophy of 
Hegel,” (1841,) and “Gott und die Natur,” (1862.) 

Ulrike. See Lurse ULRIKE. 

Ulugh or Ulug Beg. See OLuc BEG. 

U-l¥s’seés, [Gr. ’Odvoceic, ( Odysseus;) Fr. ULISSE, 
iléss’; It. ULISsE, 00-lés’sa,] called also Ulyx’es and 
Ith’acus, King of Ithaca, a Grecian chief, renowned 
for his eloquence, subtlety, sagacity, and wisdom, was the 
son of Laertes, (or, as some say, of Sisyphus,) and hus- 
band of Penelope. He was one of the suitors of Helen. 
He was the most politic of all the commanders who 
conducted the siege of Troy, to the capture of which he 
greatly contributed by his stratagems and exploits. The 
invention of the wooden horse is ascribed to him by some 
writers. After the death of Achilles he contended for 
his armour with success against Ajax. His wanderings, 
navigations, and adventures after the destruction of Troy 
form the subject of the ‘‘ Odyssey” of Homer, who relates 
that he sailed from Troy with twelve ships, and was 
driven by the wind to the coast of Africa ; that he visited 
the island of AXolus, who gave him a number, of winds 
confined in a bag; that he passed a year in the island of 
Circe the magician; that, after many of his companions 
had been devoured by the Cyclops and Scylla, he was 
driven to the island of Calypso, who gave him a warm 
reception, detained him for eight years, and tempted him 
to marry her, with the promise of immortality, which he 
declined, “vetulam suam prztulit immortalitati;” that 
after an absence of twenty years he returned to Ithaca 
{alone and disguised as a beggar, and found his palace 


” 
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occupied by numerous suitors, whom, with the aid of his 
son Telemachus, he killed. Horace says, 
“ Rursus quid Virtus et quid Sapientia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixen.’’* 
Epistles, book i., 2. 

Umbreit, 50m/brit, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM KARL,) a 
German Protestant theologian, born in Saxe-Gotha in 
1795. He studied the Oriental languages at Gottingen, 
and became successively professor of philosophy and 
of theology at Heidelberg. He published several valu- 
able exegetical works, among which are a “ Philological, 
Critical, and Philosophical Commentary on Solomon’s 
Proverbs,” (1826,) “ Christian Edification from the Psal- 
ter,” etc., and “ Practical Commentary on the Prophets 
of the Old Testament,” (4 vols., 1841.) He also wrote 
a “ Translation and Interpretation of the Book of Job,” 
and “New Poetry from the Old Testament,” (1847.) 
Died in 1860. 

Umeau, ii’md’, (JEAN,) a French jurist, born at Poi- 
tiers in 1598; died in 1682. . 

Umeyade. See OMEYYADE. 

Umeyyah. See OMEYYAH. 

Uminski, 00-mén/skee, (JAN NEPOMUK,) a Polish gen- 
eral, born in Posen in 1780, served in the French cam- 
paigns in Poland in 1807 and 1809, and in 1831 defeated 
General Diebitsch in the battle of Grochow. Died in 1851. 

Uneas, ting’kass, an Indian chief of the Mohegans in 
Connecticut, lived in the seventeenth century. In 1637 
he joined the English in their war against the Pequots. 
Died about 1680. 

Un’der-wood, (JosrrH R.,) an American Senator 
and lawyer, born in Goochland county, Virginia, in 1791. 
He removed to Bowling Green, Kentucky, about 1823, 
and represented a district of that State in Congress from 
1835 to 1845. He was elected a Senator of the United 
States by the legislature of Kentucky in 1847. 

Un/der-wood, (T. R.,) an English artist and writer, 
published a ‘‘ Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris 
during the Capitulation in 1814.” Died in 1835. * 

Unger, O0ng’er, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German printer and wood-engraver, born at Berlin in 
1750, was a son of Johann Georg, noticed below. He 
became professor of wood-engraving in the Academy of 
Plastic Arts at Berlin, and was the inventor of a kind of 
types called “ Ungerian Types,” (“‘ Ungerische Schrift.’’) 
He died in 1804. His wife, FREDERIKE HELENE, born 
at Berlin in 1751, was distinguished for her talents and 
accomplishments, and published several popular novels, 
one of which, entitled “Julia Griinthal, the History of 
a Boarding-School Girl,” (“ Julchen Griinthal, eine Pen- 
sionsgeschichte,” 1784,) is particularly admired. Her 
“ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul” (‘* Bekentnisse einer 
schonen Seele,” 1806) also deserves especial mention. 
Died in 1813. 

Unger, (JOHANN GEorG,) a German engraver, born 
near Pirna in 1715, was celebrated for his improvements 
in wood-cutting and typography. Several of his land- 
scapes engraved on wood are esteemed master-pieces 
of the kind. Died in 1788. 

Union, de la, da 14 o0-ne-6n’, (Don Luts FrrMIN de 
Carvajal y Vargas—da kar-v4-HAl’ e var’gas,) COUNT, 
a Spanish general, born at Lima in 1752. He gained 
the rank of general by his services against the French 
invaders in 1793, and became commander of an army in 
Catalonia in 1794. He was defeated and killed near 
Figueras the same year. 

Unterberger, 60n/ter-bér’Zer, (IGNAz,) a Tyrolese 
painter, born at Karales in 1744, worked at Vienna. 

- Among his works are pictures of Bacchus, Minerva, and 
Hebe, which are highly praised. Died in 1797. 

Unterholzner, 66n’ter-holts’ner, (KARL AuGus? Do- 
MINICUS,) a German jurist, born at Freising in 1787, 
wrote several treatises on Roman law. Died in 1838. 

Unzelmann, oont’sel-m4n’, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a 
German wood-engraver, born about 1798, was a pupil 
of Gubitz, and obtained the title of royal professor at 
the Academy of Berlin. Among his master-pieces are 
portraits of Louis XIV. and Napoleon, and a large print 
of the “ Death of Franz von Sickingen.” Died in 1854. 


* * Aoain to show what courage and what wisdom can accomplish, 
he [Homer] has set before us Ulysses as a useful example.” 
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Unzelmann, (KARL WILHELM FERDINAND,) a Ger- 
man comic actor, born at Brunswick in 1753; died in 
1832. His son KARL was also a popular actor in the 
same department. 

Unzer, dont’ser, (JOHANN Aucust,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Halle in 1727, was editor of a medical 
journal entitled “Der Arzt.” We was the author of 
“First Principles of the Physiology, etc. of Animated 
Bodies,” (1771,) and other similar works. Died in 1799. 
His wife, JOANNA CHARLOYTE, published a number of 
popular poems. 

See ‘‘Biographie Médicale;’? Hrrscuinc, ‘‘ Historisch-litera- 
risches Handbuch.” 

Upanishad, written also Upenished, [modern Hin- 
doo pron. 606-ptin/i-shiid,] a Sanscrit term, denoting 
what is most essential in the religious writings of the 
Hindoos, consisting chiefly of the theological and argu- 
mentative portions of the VEDAS, (which see.) 

See Witson, ‘‘Sanscrit Dictionary ;” CoLEBROOKE, article in 
‘* Asiatic Researches,’’ pp. 472-3. 

Up’cott, (WiLLIAM,) an English bibliographer and 
collector of autographs, born in London in 1779; died 
in 1845. 

Upham, tip’am, (CHARLES WENTWORTH,) a Unita- 
rian divine and writer, born at Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, in 1802, was elected to Congress in 1854. He 
has published “Lectures on Witchcraft,” etc., (1831,) 
“Life of Sir Henry Vane,” in Sparks’s “ American 
Biography,” and made numerous contributions to the 
“North American Review,” ‘Christian Examiner,”’ and 
other periodicals. He began to preach at Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1824, and quitted the ministry in 1844. 

Upham, (THOMAS CoGSWELL,) D.D., an American 
Congregational divine and able writer, was born at 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, in 1799. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College, and became in 1825 professor of 
mental and moral philosophy in Bowdoin College. 
Among his works are a “ Philosophical and Practical 
Treatise on the Will,” (1834,) “Life, Religious Opinions, 
etc. of Madame Guyon,” (1847,) ‘ Principles of the In- 
terior or Hidden Life,” (1848,) “Life of Madame 
Catharine Adorna,” (1856,) and “Letters, Atsthetic, 
Social, and Moral, written from Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine,” (1857.) He has likewise published a trans- 
lation of Jahn’s “ Biblical Archeology,” (5th edition, 
1849.) ¢ 

Up’shur, (ABEL PARKER,) an American statesman 
and jurist, born in Northampton county, Virginia. He 
was appointed secretary of the navy by President Tyler 
in September, 1841, and succeeded Webster as secretary 
of state in May, 1843. He was killed by the explo- 
sion of a cannon on board the steamer Princeton, in 
February, 1844, aged about fifty-three. He belonged to 
the extreme State-Rights and pro-slavery school of the 
South. 

Up’ton, (JAMEs,) an English scholar and divine, 
born in Cheshire in 1670. He published an edition of 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics,” and other works. Died in 1749. 
His son, of the same name, edited Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene,” and was the author of ‘‘ Observations on Shak- 
speare.” Died in 1760. 

U-ra/ni-a, [Gr. Oipavia, (from dvpavéc, “heaven ;”) 
Fr. URANIE, ii’r@’ne’,| one of the nine Muses of the 
Greek mythology, the Muse of Astronomy, was supposed 
to be a daughter of Zeus. : 

U’ra-nus, [Gr. Otpavéc, 7.2. the “sky” or “heaven,”| 
a divinity of classic mythology, identified with the Roman 
Ceelus, was considered the most ancient of all the gods. 
He was represented as the husband of Terra, and the 
father of Oceanus, Cronus, (Saturn,) Themis, Hyperion, 
and the other Titans, whom he confined in Tartarus. 
According to the legend, he was dethroned by Cronus. 

Urbain. See URBAN. 

Ur’ban [Lat. Ursa’nus; Fr. URBAIN, iir’ban’] I. 
succeeded Calixtus I. as Bishop of Rome in 224 A.p. 
He is supposed to have suffered martyrdom under Alex- 
ander Severus, (230 A.D.) 

Urban II, born in France, succeeded Victor IIT. 
as Pope of Rome in 1088. He excommunicated Henry 
IV., Emperor of Germany, who supported Clement ITT. 
as anti-pope, having previously incited Conrad, son of 
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In a council at 


the emperor, to revolt against him. 
His 


Piacenza in 1095 he proclaimed the first crusade. 
successor was Paschal II. Died in 1099. 

Urban ITI. succeeded Lucius II. in 1185. He died 
in 1187. 

Urban IV,, born at Troyes, in France, succeeded 
Alexander IV. in 1261. He carried on a war against 
Manfred, Prince of Sicily, and made an alliance with 
Charles of Anjou, on whom he bestowed the crown of 
Sicily and Apulia in fief of the Roman see, (1263.) From 
this treaty arose the subsequent wars between France 
and Italy during several centuries. He died in 1264, 
and was succeeded by Clement IV. 

See ARTAUD DE Monror, “‘ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

Urban V., originally named GUILLAUME DE Gri- 
moard, (gre’mo-ar’,) was a native of France, and suc- 
ceeded Innocent VI. as pope in 1362. He was the last 
of the pontiffs who resided at Avignon, and in 1367 he 
removed his court to Rome. He died in 1370, and was 
succeeded by Gregory XI. 

Urban [Lat. UrBaA/NuS; It. URBANO, oor-ba/no] VI, 
originally named BARYOLOMMEO Prignano, (prén-ya/- 
no,) succeeded Gregory XI. in 1378. He gave great offence 
by his severity to the cardinals, who elected an anti-pope 
in opposition to him, under the title of Clement VI. 
In 1385 he had six cardinals put to death on a charge of 
conspiring against him. He died in 1389, as some writers 
assert, by poison, and was succeeded by Boniface IX. 

See ARTAUD DE MonrTor, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 


Urban VII, a native of Rome, originally named 
GIAMBATTIStA Castagna, (k4s-tan’y4,) was chosen suc- 
cessor to Sixtus V. in 1590. He survived his election thir- 
teen days, and Gregory XIV. was elected to succeed him. 

Urban VIII, originally named Marreo Barberini, 
(bar-ba-ree’nee,) born at Florence in 1568, succeeded 
Gregory XV. in 1623. He was distinguished for his 
learning and his liberal patronage of science and art. 
He founded the College de Propaganda Fide, finished 
the aqueduct of Acqua Felice, increased the Vatican 
Library, and improved the “Breviarium Romanum.” 
Under his rule Italy was disturbed by contests between 
the French and Spaniards for supremacy in that country. 
The duchy of Urbino was made a fief of the Roman see 
in 1626. Urban died in 1644, and was succeeded by 
Innocent X. 

See Simonini, ‘‘Sylve Urbanianz, seu Gesta Urbani VIII.,” 
1657; ARTAUD DE MonTor, “ Histoire des souverains Pontifes.”’ 

Urban. See Forria D’ URBAN. 

Urban, de Saint, deh sant iir’b4n’, (FERDINAND,) 
a French architéct, born at Nancy in 1654. He was 
patronized by Pope Innocent XI., who appointed him 
his first architect and director of medals. Died in 1738. 

Urbanus. See URBAN. 

Urbino. See TIMOTEO DA URBINO. 

Urceo, oor’cha-o, [Lat. Ur’cEus,| (ANTONIO,) sur- 
named Coprus, an Italian scholar and writer, born at 
Rubiera in 1446. He taught Greek and Latin for many 
years at Bologna, whither he removed in 1482. He 
wrote orations, letters, and poems. Died in 1500. 

See Brancuint, ‘‘ Vita A. Codri Urcei;’”? Nickron, “‘ Mémoires.” 

Urceus. See Urczo. 

Ure, (ANDREW,) an eminent Scottish chemist and 
physician, born at Glasgow in 1778. He took his medi- 
cal degree at the University of Glasgow, and became in 
1802 professor of chemistry and natural philosophy in 
the Andersonian Institution in that city. Among his 
principal publications are his ‘‘ New Experimental Re- 
searches on some of the Leading Doctrines of Caloric,” 
etc., ‘Dictionary of Chemistry,” (1821,) “On the Ulti- 
mate Analysis of Animal‘and Vegetable Substances,” 
(1822,) “System of Geology,” (1829,) ‘ Philosophy of 
Manufactures,” (1835,) and ‘* Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines,” (1839,)—one of the most valuable 
works of the kind. Dr. Ure was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and other learned institutions, and was one of the 
founders of the Observatory at Glasgow. Died in 1857. 

Urfé, d’, diir’fa’, (ANNE,) a French poet, born in 
Forez in 1555. He became a privy councillor, and after- 
wards a priest. He married a rich heiress, named Diane 
de Chateau-Morand, Died in 1621. 

See Bernarp, “Les Urfé, Souvenirs historiques,” etc., 1839, 


Urfé, da’, (Honor#,) a French writer of romance, 
born at Marseilles in 1567 or 1568, was a brother of the 
preceding. He was a soldier by profession, and fought 
in the civil war for the League. He wrote, besides other 
works, a romance called ‘‘ Astrée,” (1610-19,) which was 
once very celebrated. Died in 1625. 

See N. Bonarous, ‘‘ Etudes sur l’Astrée et sur Honoré d’Urfé,” 
1847; A. BERNARD, “ Les Urfé,”’ 1839; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” 
Dun op, “ History of Fiction ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Urkhan. See OorKHAN. 

Urquhart, trk/hart, (DAvrpD,) an able British writer 
and politician, born at Cromarty in 1805. He went to 
Greece with Lord Cochrane in 1827, and published, 
besides other works, “Turkey and its Resources,” 
(1833,) and “Travels in Spain and Morocco,” (1849.) 
He maintained the opinion that the Ottoman empire 
has elements of vitality and progress. He became 
an uncompromising adversary of Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, and was elected to Parliament as a Conservative 
in 1847. 

Urquhart, (Sir THomas,) a Scottish mathematician 
under the reign of Charles II. He wrote a work entitled 
“ Logopandecteision, or an Introduction to the Universal 
Language,” and a treatise ‘On Trigonometry.” 

See CHamBeErs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Urquhart, (WILLIAM POLLARD,) a political econ- 
omist, born in the county of Westmeath, Ireland, in 
18:4. He published ‘“ Essays on Political Economy.” 

Urquijo, de, d& oor-kee’Ho, (MARIANO LUIS,) a 
Spanish statesman, born at Bilbao in 1768. He was 
secretary for foreign affairs about two years, (1798-1800,) 
after which he was imprisoned through the influence of 
the Inquisition, which he had opposed. He was ap- 
pointed minister of state by King Joseph about 1809. 
Diéd in Paris in 1817. 

See A. DE Beraza, ‘‘ Elogio de M. L. de Urquijo,”’ 1820; “‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Urquiza, de, da oor-kee’s4 or oor-kee’th4, (Don 
Jusre Jos£,) a South American statesman and military 
commander, born in the province of Entre-Rios in 1800, 
He fought in his early life for Rosas, but in 1851 he took 
arms against him and formed an alliance with the gov- 
ernments of Brazil and Uruguay. In February, 1852, 
he gained at Santos Lugares a decisive victory over 
Rosas, who then ceased to reign. Urquiza became 
general-in-chief and foreign secretary of the Argentine 
Republic. Died in 1870. 

Urraca, oor-r4’k4, Queen of Leon and Castile, born 
about 1080, was the only legitimate child of Alfonso VI. 
She was married to Alfonso I. of Aragon, with whom 
she quarrelled, and against whom she waged a long civil 
war. Died in 1126. 

Urrea, de, da oor-ra’4, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish writer 
and commander, born in Aragon about 1515. He served. 
with distinction, in the army of Charles V. He trans- 
lated Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso” into Spanish, (1556,) 
and wrote a “ Dialogue on True Military Honour,” (1566.) 

Ursatus. See OrSArO. 

Urseolo. See ORSEOLO. 

Ursins, des, da ziir’san’, or Orsini, (ANNE MARIE 
de la Trémouille—deh 14 tra’mool’ or tra’moo’ye,) 
PRINCESS, a French lady and courtier, famous for her 
political influence and insinuating qualities, was born 
about 1642. She was married in 1659 to Adrien de Tal- 
leyrand, Prince de Chalais, and in 1675 to Flavio Orsini, 
Duke of Bracciano. She resided many years at Rome. 
In 1701 she was selected by the French court for the 
place of first lady of the bedchamber to the Queen of 
Spain, of whom she became the chief favourite. “She 
aspired,” says Macaulay, “to play in Spain the part 
which Madame de Maintenon had played in France. 
. .. She became so powerful that neither minister of 
Spain nor ambassador from France could stand against 
her.” (Review of Lord Mahon’s ‘“ War of the Succes- 
sion.”) Her influence ceased on the death of the queen, 
in 1714, and the marriage of Philip V. with Elizabeth 
Farnese, who dismissed the Princess des Ursins from 
court. She died at Rome in 1722. 

See her ‘‘ Correspondence with Madame de Maintenon,”’ 4 vols., 
1826; F, Compes, ‘f La Princesse des Ursins, Essai,’’ 1858; SAInT- 
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Ursins, des, (JEAN, JOUVENEL, (zhoov’nél’,) or Ju- 
VENAL,) a French prelate, born in Paris in 1388. He 
wrote a “Chronicle of Charles VI.,” and became Arch- 
bishop of Rheims about 1450. Died in 1473. 

Ur-si/nus, [Ger. pron. 00R-see/nus,| (BENJAMIN,) a 
German mathematician, born in Silesia in 1587. His 
German name was BEHR, (bair.) He taught at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. Died in 1633. 

Ursinus, (BENJAMIN,) a German Lutheran divine, 
was a relative of Zacharias, noticed below. He was 
made a bishop and ennobled by Frederick I. of Prussia. 
Died about 1717. 

Ur-si/nus, [It. Orsini, or-see/nee,] (FULVIUS,) a 
celebrated Italian scholar and antiquary, born at Rome 
in 1529, held the post of librarian to Cardinal Alexander 
Farnese. He published commentaries on the principal 
Roman historians, editions of several Greek classics, 
and a number of original works which display profound 
learning. Among these may be named “ Portraits 
and Eulogies of Illustrious Men exhibited by Marbles, 
Medals, and Gems,” (“ Imagines et Elogia Virorum illus- 
trium e Marmoribus, Nummis et Gemmis expresse.”’) 
Died in 1600, 

See CasticiionE, “G, Orsini Vita,’ 1657; Nictron, “Mé- 
moires ;” “ Life of Ursinus,’’ by CasTatio, 

Ursinus, (GEORG HEINRICH,) a German philologist, 
born at Spire in 1647; died at Ratisbon in 1707. 

Ursinus, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German divine, 
father of the preceding, was born in 1608. He wrote 
a work entitled “Rise and Progress of the Churches 
of Germany,” (1668,) and other works. Died in 1667. 


See “‘ J. H. Ursinus Lebenslauf,”’ 1666. 


Ursinus, (ZACHARIAS,) a learned German divine, 
born at Breslau in 1534, was a friend and disciple of 
Melanchthon. He studied in Paris, and became pro- 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg. He was engaged 
in controversies with the Lutheran theologians of the 
time, and was the author of several theological and po- 
lemical works, (1563.) He also prepared the Calvinis- 
tic creed, entitled the “ Heidelberg Catechism,” Died 
in 1583. 

Ur’su-la, [Fr. URsULE, iir’siil’,] Sarna, a legendary 
personage, of whom scarcely anything is positively 
known. She is said to have been a daughter of a British 
prince, and to have suffered martyrdom at Cologne in 
the fourth or fifth century. 

See Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ History of Sacred and Legendary Art.’’ 


Ursule. See URSULA. 

Ursus, 06r/sts, (NIKOLAUS RAYMARUS,) a Danish 
mathematician of the sixteenth century; died in 1600. 

Urville. See DuMoN’r D’URVILLE. 

Ush’/er or Ussh’er, (HENRY,) a prelate, born in 
Dublin, was an uncle of James, noticed below. He 
became Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland 
in 1595. Died in 1613. 

Usher or Ussher, | Lat. Ussr’/rrus,] (JAMES,) an emi- 
nent prelate and scholar, born in Dublin on the 4th of 
January, 1580. His mother was a sister of Richard Stany- 
hurst the poet. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and took his degree of M.A. in 1600. He was 
ordained a priest in 1601, began to preach in Dublin, 
and became professor of divinity in Trinity College in 
1607. In 1613 he married Phebe Challoner. He pub- 
lished in 1614 a Latin work “On the Succession and 
State of the Christian Churches,” in which he opposed 
the pretensions of the Church of Rome. He made fre- 
quent visits to England, where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Selden and other eminent men. In doctrine 
he was a Calvinist, and a zealous opponent of popery. 
In 1620 he was appointed Bishop of Meath by James I. 
He became Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ire- 
land in 1624. In 1638 he published his “‘ Emanuel, or a 
Treatise on the Incarnation of the Son of God,” which 
is accounted one of his greatest works. In 1640 he 
quitted Ireland, to which he never returned, and came 
to England. The Irish rebels attacked his house at 
Armagh in 1641, and seized or destroyed his propenty: 
He was a royalist in the civil war between Charles I. 
and the Parliament. The king gave him the bishopric 
of Carlisle, to be held zz commendam, (about 1641,) but 
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he derived little revenue from it. He officiated as 
preacher to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn from 1647 to 
1655. Among his principal works are “Antiquities of 
the British Churches,” (in Latin, 1639,) ‘Annals of 
the Old and New Testament,” (“Annales Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti,” 2 vols., 1650-54,) in which he displays 
great learning, and “ Sacred Chronology,” (‘ Chronologia 
Sacra,” 1660,) a work of high reputation. He died at 
Reigate in March, 1656, leaving one child, named 
Elizabeth. 

See E_rineton, ‘‘ Life of Archbishop James Usher,” 1848; R. 
Parr, ‘‘ Life of James Usher,”’ prefixed to a collection of his Letters, 
1686; T. BERNARD, ‘‘Life and Death of James Usher,’’ 1656; 
Arkin, ‘Lives of J. Selden and J. Usher,” 1811; Nicéron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;’’ “ Biographica Britannica.” 

Usserius. See USHER. 

Ussher. See USHER. 

Ussieux, d’, dii’se-uh’, (Louis,) a French romance- 
writer and rural economist, born at Angouléme in 1747 ; 
died in 1805. 

Ussing, 06s’sing, (JOHAN LupwiIG,) a Danish philolo- 
gist, born at Copenhagen in 1820, He became professor 
of philology in that city in 1849, and published several 
works. 

Ussing, (TAGE ALGREEN,) a Danish statesman and 
jurist, born in Seeland in 1797. He became procurer- 
general in 1841, councillor of state in 1846, and a deputy 
to the Diet in 1848. He opposed the separation of 
Sleswick and Holstein from the Danish monarchy. He 
published a ‘‘ Manual of Danish Penal Law.” 

Ustariz, oos-t4-réth’, (JEROME,) a Spanish political 
economist, born in Navarre about 1695. He published 
in 1724 “The Theory and Practice of Commerce and 
of the Marine,” which was translated into English and 
French. Died about 1750. 

Usteri, 00s’ta-ree, (JOHANN MARTIN,) a Swiss poet, 
born at Zurich in 1763; died in 1827. 

Usteri, (LEONARD,) a Swiss educational writer, born 
at Zurich in 1741; died in 1789. 

Usteri, (PAULUS,) son of the preceding, was born at 
Zurich in 1768. He studied medicine at Gottingen, and 
afterwards filled several important offices under the 
government. He published a number of medical and 
political treatises. Died in 1831. 

Usuard, ii’zii’ar’, or U-su-ar’dus, a French monk, 
who, under the patronage of Charles the Bald, composed 
a ‘Martyrology.” Died about 877 a.p. 

U-ten-ho’vi-us,| Fr. UrENHOVE,ii’ta‘nov’](CHARLES,) 
a Flemish scholar and Latin poet, born at Ghent about 
1536. He lived in Paris, and died at Cologne in 1600. 
He was a Protestant minister. 

Utgard. See JOrun, 

Utrecht. See VAN UTRECHT, 

Uvedale, yoov’dal, (RoBERT,) an English scholar 
and botanist, born in London in 1642, assisted Dryden 
in the translation of Plutarch’s “ Lives.” 

U’wins, (DAviD,) an English physician, born in Lon- 
don in 1780. He studied at Edinburgh, and in 1815 
became physician to the City Dispensary, London. He 
was subsequently editor of the ‘ Medicai Repository,” 
and published, among other works, an “ Essay on In- 
sanity and Madhouses,” which was very well received. 
Died in 1837. 

Uwins, (THOMAS,) an English painter, a brother of 
the preceding, was born in London in 1783. Having 
studied at the Royal Academy, he visited Italy in 1826, 
and produced a number of pictures illustrating peasant- 
life. Among these may be named “ Neapolitan Peasantry 
Returning from a Festa,” and “Children sleep ina 
Vineyard.” He became a Royal Academician in 1836, 
ane in 1847 keeper of the National Gallery. Died in 
1857. 

Uxelles, d’, diik’sél’, (NicoLtas de Blé—deh bla,) 
MARQUIS, a French general, born at Chalons in 1652. He 
defended Mentz with ability against the Imperialists in 
1689, but was forced by want of powder to surrender. 
He became a marshal of France in 1703, and president 
of the council of foreign affairs at the death of Louis 
XIV. Died in 1730. 

Uz, dots, (JOHANN PETER,) a German lyric poet, born 
at Anspach in 1720. He published in 1729 a collection 
entitled “ Lyrische Gedichte,” which was followed by 
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“ Theodicea,” and “The Art of being always cheerful,” 
(“Die Kunst stets frohlich zu sein,” 1760,) a didactic 
poem in Alexandrines, which is greatly esteemed. He 
was made a counsellor of justice in 1796, and died the 
same year. 

Uzzano, oot-sa’no, (NiccoLd,) a Florentine states- 
man of the Guelph party. He became chief magistrate 
of the republic in 1417, and waged a war against Vis- 


conti, Duke of Milan, from 1423 to 1428. His prudence 
and moderation are praised by Sismondi. Died in 1432. 

Uz-zi’ah, [Heb. MIp,] King of Judah, a son of 
Amaziah, began to reign about 808 B.c. He defeated 
the Philistines and Arabians. Having usurped the 
priest’s office, he was smitten with leprosy. He reigned 
fifty-two years, and was succeeded by his son Jotham. 
(See II. Chronicles xxvi.) 


NS 


Vaart, van der, vin der v&rt, (JAN,) a Dutch painter ! 


of landscapes and still life, was born at Haarlem in 1647. 
He removed to England in 1674. Died in London in 
1721. 

EN aba: de. See NUNEZ, (ALVAR CABEGA.) 

Va-ca’ri-us, a jurist of the twelfth century, born in 
Lombardy, was teacher of Roman law at Oxford. He 
compiled an abstract of the Code and Digests, which 
is still extant in manuscript. He was the first teacher 
of Roman law in England. 

Vacca. See BERLINGHIERI. 

Vacca, vak’ka, (FLAMINIO,) an Italian sculptor of 
the sixteenth century, was patronized by Sixtus V. 

Vaccaro, vak’k4-ro, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, 
born at Naples in 1598. Among his works is a “ Holy 
Family.” Died in 1670. 

Vaccaro, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian engraver and 
painter, born at Bologna about 1636; died about 1687. 

Vacher. See Le VACHER. 

Vacherot, vash’ro’, (ETIENNE,) a French philoso- 
pher, born at Langres in 1809. He was appointed 
director of studies at the Normal School about 1838, 
and acted as substitute of M. Cousin in the Sorbonne 
in 1839. He published, besides other works, a “ Criti- 
cal History of the Alexandrian School,” (3 vols., 1846- 
50,) and “ The Democracy,” (1859.) He was imprisoned 
three months for the latter work. 

Vachet, du, dii va’sha’, (PrERRE JOSEPH,) a French 
priest and Latin poet, born at Beaune; died about 1655. 

Vachet, Le, leh va’sha’, (JEAN ANTOINE,) a benevo- 
lent French priest and writer, born in Dauphiné in 1603 ; 
died in 1681. 

Vacquerie, v4’ka’re’, (AUGUSTE,) a French Littérateur, 
born in Paris about 1818. | He was associated with Vic- 
tor Hugo in the editorship of the “ Evénement,” a journal 
founded in 1848. He also produced poems entitled 
“Demi-Tints,” (1845,) and other works. 

Va-cu’na, a goddess worshipped by the Sabines, and 
afterwards by the Romans, was variously regarded as 
identical with Victoria, Minerva, Ceres, or Diana. 

Vadder, de, deh vad/der, (Louts,) a Flemish land- 
scape-painter, born at Brussels in 1560. His pictures 
were highly prized. Died in 1623. 

Vadé, va’da’, (JEAN JOSEPH,) a French dramatist, born 
in Picardy in 1719, was the author of comic operas, 
farces, and songs, which obtained great popularity. Died 
in 1757. 

Vadian, v4’de-an, [Lat. Vap1a’/Nus,] (JOACHIM,) an 
eminent Swiss scholar, born at Saint Gall in 1484. His 
family name was VON Warr. He became professor of 
belles-lettres at Vienna. About 1520 he returned to 
Saint Gall, where he practised medicine and became a 
disciple of Zwingle. He was ranked by Joseph Scaliger 
among theymost learned men of Germany. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “Commentary on Pomponius 
Mela,” (1518,) and “Scholia on Pliny’s Natural History,” 
(T5318) a Drediini 155 1 

Vadianus. See VADIAN. 

Vadier, va’de-4’, (MARc GUILLAUME ALFEXIS,) a 
French Jacobin, born in 1736, was a violent member of 
the Convention, (1792-95.) He joined the enemies of 
Robespierre on the 9th Thermidor, 1794. In 1795 he 
was denounced as a terrorist, and condemned to de- 
portation, but he avoided that penalty by concealment. 
Died in 1828. 

Veenius. See VAN VEEN. 

Vaga. See PERINO DEL VAGA. 


Vahan,* va/han, [from vd, (written also wéh,) to 
“carry,” cognate with the Latin vé%-0,] a Sanscrit word, 
signifying almost the same as the German Wagen, (ze. 
“vehicle,” ‘“carriage,”) with which it nearly corresponds 
in sound. In the Hindoo mythology it is applied to 
those fabulous creatures which were supposed to bear 
the gods in their journeys. Thus, the white bull Nandi 
is said to be the vahan of Siva; Garuda, the vahan of 
Vishnu; and so on. 

Vahl, val, (MARTIN,) a Norwegian naturalist, born at 
Bergen in 1749, studied at Copenhagen, and subse- 
quently at Upsal under Linnzeus. Having visited Eng- 
land and various parts of the continent, where he made 
valuable collections of plants, he was appointed in 1785 
professor of natural history in the University of Copen- 
hagen. He published “Symbole Botanice,” “ Ecloge 
Americane,” and a continuation of CEder’s ‘“ Flora 
Danica,” (1810:) he also contributed to the “Zoologia 
Danica.” He died in 1804, leaving a valuable herbarium, 
library, and manuscripts, which were bought by the King 
of Denmark. A genus of plants has been named Vahlia 
in his honour. 

See Krart og Nyerup, “‘ Litteraturlexicon.” 


Vaillant, va’yan’, (JEAN BapYristE PHILIBERT,) a 
French marshal, born at Dijon in 1790, served in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, accompanied the expedition 
to Algiers in 1830, and attained the rank of colonel in 
1833. Having become a lieutenant-general in 1845, he 
directed the operations of the siege of Rome in 1849, 
and obtained the baton of marshal in 1851. He was 
minister of war from March, 1854, to May, 1859. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Vaillant, (JEAN Foy,) a French antiquary, celebrated 
for his knowledge of numismatics, was born at Beauvais 
in 1632. Having been charged by Colbert to make a 
collection of ancient medals for the royal cabinet, he 
visited Italy, Greece, and part of Asia, and returned in 
1680 with a great number of rare and beautiful coins. 
Among his chief works are a treatise on the coins of the 
Roman emperors, entitled “‘ Numismata Imperatorum 
Romanorum prestantiora,” etc., (1674,) and ‘ Seleuci- 
darum Imperium, seu Historia Regum Syriz,” etc., or 
“History of the Syrian Kings derived from Coins,” 
Vaillant was made a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions in 1702. Died in 1706. 


See C. pz Larguiite, “D. J. F. Vaillant Doctoris Medici Vita,” 
1745; Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires;” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Vaillant, (JEAN FRANGoIs Foy,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Rome in 1665. He was a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, and contributed to 
the “Memoirs” of that institution several treatises on 
numismatics. Died in 1708. 

Vaillant, [ Lat. VAILLAN/TIUS,] (SEBASTIEN,) an emi- 
nent French botanist, born near Pontoise in 1669. He 
distinguished himself at an early age by his proficiency 
in music, but subsequently studied medicine, and was 
appointed surgeon to the royal fusileers, Having visited 
Paris in 1691, he acquired the friendship of Tournefort, 
and devoted himself henceforth to botanical studies. 
In 1708 he succeeded Fagon as professor of botany and 
sub-demonstrator of plants in the Jardin du Roi, and he 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1716, 
He was the author of several valuable works, the most 
important of which is his ‘‘ Botanicon Parisiense,” or 


* The more correct but less common form is Vahana. 
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history of plants in the vicinity of Paris, (1727.) It was 
illustrated by Aubriet, and published by Boerhaave after 
the death of Vaillant, which occurred in 1722. The genus 
Vaillantia was named by De Candolle in his honour. 

See BorrHaave, “ Vita Vaillantii,” prefixed to his ‘ Botanicon 
Parisiense,’’ 1727 ; “‘ Biographie Médicale ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Vaillant, (WALLERANT,) a Flemish portrait-painter, 
born at Lille in 1623. He was also a mezzotint engraver, 
and is said to have been the first artist who executed 
works in that department. His engraved portrait of 
Prince Rupert is one of his best productions. Died 
in 1677. 

Vaillant de Guesilis, va’yn’ deh ga‘léss’, or Guelle, 
gél, (GERMAIN,) a French bishop and poet, born at Or- 
léans. He was patronized by Francis I., and became 
Bishop of Orléans in 1586. He wrote an able com- 
mentary on Virgil, (1575,) and a Latin poem at the age 
of seventy. Died in 1587. 

Vaillant, Le, leh va’yén’, (FRANGOIS,) a celebrated 
traveller and naturalist, born at Paramaribo, in Dutch 
Guiana, in 1753. He was taken to Europe about 1764, 
and passed many years in France and Germany, where 
he studied the habits of birds. In 1780 he sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and undertook to explore 
Southern Africa. He made excursions among the Caf- 
fres and other tribes, extended his researches northward 
beyond the Orange River, and remained in Africa until 
July, 1784. He returned to France with a large collec- 
tion of birds, and published an interesting and graphic 
narrative of his travels, “Journey in the Interior of 
Africa,” (“Voyage dans J]’Intérieur de l’Afrique,” 2 
vols., 1790-96,) which has a high reputation for veracity. 
He was a diligent observer and an enthusiastic votary 
of natural history. He was imprisoned in 1793, and 
only saved from death by the fall of Robespierre. He 
published a “ Natural History of the Birds of Africa,” 
(6 vols,, 1796-1812,) and several minor works on birds. 
Died near Sézanne in November, 1824. ‘“ His works 
on birds,” says Eyriés, “are placed in the first rank.” 
(“ Biographie Universelle.”) 

Vair, du. See Du VAIR. 

Vaishnava, vish’/na-va, (English plural, Vaish- 
navas,) the name given by the Hindoos to the worship- 
pers of VISHNU, (which see.) 

Vaissette or Vaisséte, vi’sét’, (Dom JosEPH,) a 
French Benedictine and historian, born at Gaillac in 
1685. He wrote, besides other works, a “ History of 
Languedoc,” (5 vols., 1730-45,) which is said to be very 
exact, judicious, and well written. Died in 1756. 

Vaj’ra, (pronounced by the modern Hindoos vitij/ra 
or btj’ra,) a Sanscrit word, signifying “adamant,” but 
used in the Hindoo mythology to designate the “ ada- 
mantine thunderbolt” of Indra. (See INDRA.) 

Vakh/tang I, King of Georgia in the fifth century, 
was descended from the Persian king Sapor (Shapoor) I. 
He was engaged in numerous wars, and greatly enlarged 
his dominions. 

Vakhtang VI. became ruler over the province of 
Kartli, in Georgia, in 1703. Having refused to embrace 
Mohammedanism, he was deposed by the Shah of Persia, 
but he was afterwards restored to power. While out- 
wardly conforming to the religion of Mohammed, he was 
active in promoting Christianity, and, having established 
a printing-press, printed a Georgian version of a portion 
of the Bible. Being compelled at length to resign in 
favour of jis brother, he took refuge in Russia. He 
was the author of a history of his country, entitled the 
“Chronicle of Vakhtang the Sixth,” (in manuscript.) 
He died in 1734. His sons Bakar and Vakhusta com- 
pleted the Georgian Bible in 1743. 

Val, du, dii vil, (Lat. VaL’La,] (NICOLAS,) a French 
jurist of the sixteenth century. He became secretary to 
the king about 1542, and wrote a valuable work “ On 
Doubtful Causes and Questions Disputed in Law,” (* De 
Rebus dubiis et Quzestionibus in Jure controversis,” 4th 
edition, 1583.) 

Valadares Gamboa, de, da v4-l4-da/rés g4m-bo/4, 
(JOAQUIM FoRTUNATO,) a Portuguese poet, born in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

See Loncrettow, “ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Valadon, vala/ddn’, (Zacuarix,) a French mis- 
sionary, born at Auxonne about 1680. He laboured in 
Palestine, Syria, etc. Died at Dijon in 1746. 

Valart, va/lax’, (Joseru,) a French scholar and critic, 
born near Hesdin, in Artois, in 1698. He became a 
priest, and was employed as a school-teacher at various 
places. He wrote several works on grammar, and pub- 
lished editions of Horace, Ovid, and other Latin authors. 
His character is represented as d/zarre. Died in 1781. 

Valazé, de, deh va1a’za’, (CHARLES ELKONORE Au 
Friche—dii frésh,) a French Girondist, born at Alengon 
in 1751, became an advocate. He published an able 
work “On Penal Laws,” (1784,) and was elected to the 
Convention in 1792. He voted for the death of the king 
and the appeal to the people. Having been condemned 
to death in October, 1793, he killed himself. 


L 


See Louris Dusors, ‘‘ Notice sur Valazé,” 1802; LAMARTINE 
“© History of the Girondists.”” 

Valbonnais. See BOURCHENU, DE. 

Valcarcel, val-kar-thél’, (Jos—E ANTONIO,) a Spanish 
agriculturist, born at Valencia about 1720. He rendered 
an important service to his countrymen by the publica- 
tion of his “General Agriculture and Rural Economy,” 
(7 vols. 4to, 1765-86.) Died after 1790. 

Valearcel, (Don Pro ANToNIO,) Count de Lunares, 
a Spanish antiquary, born in 1740, published several 
treatises on the inscriptions of Saguntum and other cities 
of Spain. Died in 1800. 

Valckenaer, val’keh-nar, (JAN,) a Dutch diploma- 
tist and lawyer, born at Franeker or Leyden in 1759. 
He became professor of law at Utrecht in 1737, and 
joined the party of patriots, ze. those who sympathized 
with the French republicans. He was Dutch ambassa- 
dor at Madrid from 1796 till 1801, and was sent by King 
Louis to Paris in 1810 to prevent the annexation of 
Holland to France. Died in 1821. 

Valckenaer, (LODEWIJCK CASPAR,) an eminent 
Dutch philologist, born at Leeuwarden in 1715, was the 
father of the preceding. He became professor of Greek 
at Franeker in 1741, and was professor of Greek and 
archeology at Leyden from 1766 until his death. He 
edited, besides other classic works, the ‘ Phcenissz”’ 
and the “ Hippolytus” of Euripides, and the ‘‘ Idyls” of 
Theocritus, (1773,) on which he wrote excellent com- 
mentaries. Among his works is ‘‘Observationes Aca- 
demicz,” (1790,) which is highly prized. Died in 1785. 

See SAxe, ‘‘ Onomasticon.’’ 

Valdegamas. See Donoso-Corres. 

Valdemar. See WALDEMAR. 

Valdés, v4l-dés’, (Don ANTonro,) a Spanish minister 
of state, born in the Asturias about 1735. He became 
minister of the marine in 1781, and greatly increased the 
naval force of Spain. His ability and success were so 
conspicuous that the king in 1787 placed him at the head 
of the departments of finance, commerce, and war. In 
1792 he was raised to the rank of chief admiral or cap- 


‘tain-general of the navy. By the agency of Godoy, he 


was removed in 1795. Died about 1811. 

Valdés, (CAiETANO,) a Spanish naval officer, was a 
nephew of the preceding. He commanded a ship at 
Trafalgar in 1805, after which he became a lieutenant- 
general. Having revolted against Ferdinand VILI., he 
was imprisoned from 1815 to 1820. Died after 1826. 

Valdés, (Dirco or Jaco,) a Spanish author and 
professor of law, born in the Asturias in the sixteenth 
century. He published a work “On the Dignity of 
Spanish Kings,” (in Latin, 1602.) 

Valdés, [It. VALDEsSo, vAl-dés’so,] (JUAN,) a Spanish 
jurist and reformer, born probably in Leon. He be- 
came a chamberlain of Pope Adrian VI. in 1522, and 
returned to Spain soon after the death of that pope. 
He removed to Naples about 1530, and, it is said, was 
employed there as secretary to the Spanish viceroy. 
He wrote several religious works, in some of which he 
attacked the corruptions of the Roman Church. He 
died at Naples, about middle age, in 1540. He adopted 
the chief doctrines of the Protestant creed, but never 
formally separated from the Church of Rome. Among 
his works of a religious character is one entitled “One 
Hundred and Ten Considerations,” etc., (1550-) 

“Valdés as a reformer,” says Wiffen, “entered less 
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than almost any thoughtful man of his time into the 
battle of hierarchies. He was less a destroyer of error 
and evil than a builder-up of truth and goodness.” 

See B. B. Wirren, ‘Life of Juan Valdés,’’ 1865; HopGson, 
‘Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867; Ticknor, ‘‘ History 
of Spanish Literature ;’? N. Anronro, “‘ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.”’ 

Valdes Leal, de, da val-dés’ 14-41’, (JUAN,) an emi- 
nent Spanish painter, born at Cdrdova in 1630. He 
worked at Seville, and was intimate with Murillo, after 
whose death he was considered as the head of his pro- 
fession. Among his works are several pictures of the 
history of the prophet Elijah. He died in 1691. His 
son Lucas, born in 1661, was a painter and engraver. 
Died in 1724. 

Valdesso. See VALDES, (JUAN.) 

Valdez. See MELENDEZ VALDEZ. 

Valdivia, de, da val-dee’ve-4, (Don PEDRO,) a Span- 
ish officer, who distinguished himself by the conquest 
of Chili, was born about 1510. He accompanied Pizarro 
in his expedition against Peru in 1532. About 1540, 
under the orders of Pizarro, he invaded Chili with a 
small force, founded Santiago, and gained victories 
over the natives. He returned to Peru in 1547 or 1548, 
and fought under La Gasca against Gonzalo Pizarro. 
He was captured by the Araucanians, and put to death, 
in 1559. 

See CLaupio Gay, ‘‘ Historia de Chile ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Val’do or Wal’do, [Fr. pron. val’do’,] (PETER or 
PIERRE,) a French Reformer of the twelfth century, 
born at Vaux, in Dauphiné, became a chief of the sect 
of Waldenses, (or Vaudois.) He maintained the equal 
right of the laity with the clergy to conduct the offices 
of religion, and denounced the vices and ignorance of the 
priests. His doctrine was condemned by the Roman 
Church in 1179, and his followers cruelly persecuted. 
He is said to have translated the Scriptures into Vaudois. 
Many suppose that the name Waldenses was derived 
from Valdo or Waldo; but it seems more probable 
that he took his name Valdo as a surname because his 
views corresponded with those of the Waldenses, who, 
it appears, were in existence before his time, and among 
whom he afterwards became a leader. 

See Honcson, ‘‘Reformers and Martyrs,’’? Philadelphia, 1867; 
Lécer, “‘ Histoire générale des Vaudois ;’’ A. Musron, “ Histoire 
des Vaudois,”’ 4 vols., 1851. 

Valée, via’, (SYLVAIN CHARLES,) COUNT, a French 
marshal, born at Brienne-Je-Chateau in 1773. He served 
with distinction in Austria and Spain, and was made gen- 
eral of divisionin 1811. He was appointed inspector-gen- 
eral of artillery by Louis X VIII., and made improvements 
in theartillery. He succeeded to the chief command in 
Algeria on the death of Danrémont, and took Constan- 
tina in October, 1837. He became a marshal of France 
the same year. Died in 1846. . 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Valence, de, deh v3’/lénss’, (CyRUS MARIE ALEX- 
ANDRE de Timbrune—deh tan’briin’,) County, a 
French general, born at Agen in 1757. He was ap- 
pointed general-in-chief of the army of Ardennes in Oc- 
tober, 1792, and gained some advantages over the allies 
in Flanders, He followed Dumouriez in his defection 
and flight, (1793.) Having returned to France about 
1800, he served as general in Spain, (1808,) and in 
Russia, (1812.) Died in 1822. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Valencia, DUKE oF. See NARVAEZ, 

Valenciennes, va/lan’se-én’, (ACHILLE,) a French 
naturalist, born in Paris in 1794. He became professor 
of anatomy at the Normal School in 1830, and after- 
wards professor in the Museum of Natural History. He 
published, besides other works, a ‘Natural History of 
Fishes,” (11 vols., 1829-49.) 

Valenciennes, (PIERRE HENRI,)a French landscape- 
painter, born at Toulouse in 1750. He was: the chief 
of a school to which many eminent painters belonged. 
According to the ‘‘Biographie Universelle,” he was 
the ablest landscape-painter of his time. Died in 1819. 

Va‘lens, (ABURNUS,) a Roman jurist of the time of 
Antoninus Pius, There are only fragments of his 
writings extant, 
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Valens, (FaBius,) a Roman general, notorious for 
cruelty and other crimes. He revolted against Galba, 
became a partisan of Vitellius, and defeated Otho at 
Bedriacum in 69 4.D. Having been captured by the troops 
of Vespasian, he was put to death the same year. 

Valens, (FLAvius,) Emperor of the East, born about 
328 A.D., was a brother of Valentinian I., to whom he 
was indebted for the imperial power. He began to reign, 
in 364, over Thrace, Asia, and Egypt. In 366 he sup- 
pressed a rebellion of Procopius. He was an Arian, and 
persecuted the orthodox. He defeated the Goths in 369, 
after which he waged war against Sapor, (Shapoor,) King 
of Persia, His dominions were invaded by the Goths, 
by whom he was defeated and killed in a great battle 
near Adrianople in 378 A.D. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;’? Tit- 


LEMONT, “* Histoire des Empereurs ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.”’ 


Valentia, de, da v4-lén’te-4, (GrEGoRIO,) a Spanish 
Jesuit and theologian, born at Medina del Campo about 


1550. He was professor of theology at Ingolstadt and 
at Rome. He wrote several controversial works. Died 
in 1603. 


Valentia, de, (PEDRO,) an eminent Spanish jurist, 
born in 1554. He had a high reputation for learning. 
He wrote an excellent commentary on the “ Academics” 
of Cicero, (1596.) Died in 1620. 

Valenti-Gonzaga, v4-lén’tee gon-z4’e4, (StLvro,) an 
Italian cardinal, born at Mantua in 1690, was a patron 
of learning. He became chief minister of Benedict XIV. 
soon after his election to the papacy. Died in 1756. 

Valentin. See VALENTINE and VALENTINUS. 

Valentin, va-len-teen’ or fa-len-teen’, (GABRIEL Gus- 
TAV,) a German physician, of Jewish extraction, born at 
Breslau in 1810. He became professor of physiology 
at Berne in 1846. He has published a ‘‘ Manual of the 
History of Development,” (1835,) and other physio- 
logical works. 

Valentin or Valentini, v4-lén-tee’nee, (MICHAEL 
BERNARD,) a German medical writer and naturalist, 
born at Giessen in 1657. He was professor in the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, and wrote numerous works. Died 
in 1726. 

Valentin, va/16Nn’tan’, (MoisE,) called also VALENTIN 
DE BOULONGNE, (va’/l6N‘tan’ deh boo’ldnfi’,) and LE 
VALENTIN, (leh va/l6n’tan’,) a distinguished French 
painter, born at Coulommiers in 1600. He studied in 
Italy, and made Caravaggio his model. Among his 
master-pieces we may name “The Death of John the 
Baptist,” and ‘* The Denial by Peter.” His delineations 
of common life are also greatly admired. Died in 1632. 

Valentin de Boulongne. See VALENTIN, (MoisE.) 

Valentin-Smith, val6n’tan’ smét, (JOANNES ER- 
HARD,) a French lawyer and writer on political economy, 
born at Trévoux in1796. Among his works are ‘‘ Men- 
dicity and Labour,” (1848,) and “The Philosophy of 
Statistics,” (1854.) 

Val’en-tine or Val-en-ti’nus, [Fr. VALENTIN, va’- 
16Nn’tan’,| a native of Rome, was elected pope in Sep- 
tember, 827. He died in October of the same year. 

Valentine, (BASIL.) See BASIL- VALENTINE. 

Val’en-tine, SAINT, an ecclesiastic of the third cen- 
tury, supposed to have suffered martyrdom under the 
emperor Claudius, (270 A.D.) 

Valentine de Milan, va’lén’tén’ deh me‘lén’, [It. 
VALENTINA DA MILANO, vd-lén-tee’/na d4 me-la’no,] a 
daughter of Galeazzo Visconti, was married in 1389 to 
Louis, Duke of Orléans, a brother of Charles VI. of 
France. She is represented as amiable and accom- 
plished. She had several sons. Louis XII. and Francis 
I, were her grandsons. Died in 1408. 

See Froissart, “‘ Chronicles ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Valentini, v4-lén-tee’nee, (GeoRG WILHELM,) 
Baron, a German general, born at Berlin in 1775, 
served against the French in the principal campaigns 
between 1811 and 1815, and was appointed in 1828 in- 
spector-general of military instruction in the Prussian 
army. He wrote several military works. Died in 1834. 

Val-en-tin/i-an [Lat. VALENTINIA/NUS; Fr. VALEN- 
‘TINIEN, Va/]ON‘te’ne-ANn’] I, (FLAVIUS,) born in Panno- 
nia in 321 A.D., succeeded Jovian as Emperor of Rome 
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in 364, and, having made his brother Valens his colleague, 
reserved for himself the western part of the empire. He 
carried on wars with the Franks, Allemanni, and other 
German tribes, over whom he gained several important 
victories. The Picts and Scots were also defeated, and 
a rebellion in Africa was suppressed by his general 
Theodosius. While marching against the Quadi and 
Sarmatae, who had invaded Pannonia, Valentinian died 
suddenly, (375 A.D.) He was a Catholic, but tolerated 
the Arians. 

See Gispon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;’’ Tri- 
LEMONT, ‘‘ Histoire des Empereurs;’? Baronius, ‘Annales ;”’ 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

Valentinian (Valentinianus) IL, (FLavius,) called 
THE YOUNGER, was a son of the preceding, and was 
made by his brother Gratian, who succeeded to the 
throne in 375 .A.D., his colleague, and ruler over the 
western part of the empire. After the murder of Gra- 
tian by Maximus, in 383, he. sought the protection of 
Theodosius, who defeated Maximus and restored the 
throne to Valentinian. He was assassinated in 392, by 
order of Arbogastes, one of his generals, who aimed at 
the supreme power. 

See Gipzon, “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Valentinian (Valentinianus) III, (PLAciprus,) 
son of Constantius, born in 419, was made ruler over the 
Western empire by his uncle, Theodosius IT., (425 a.D.,) 
but the government was conducted by his mother, Pla- 
cidia. During this period Africa was conquered from 
the Romans by Genseric, in consequence of the discord 
between the Roman generals Aetius and Bonifacius. 
Aetius, having previously defeated the Huns under 
Attila, was murdered by Valentinian, who was jealous 
of his superior ability, (454.) The emperor perished 
himself, in 455, by the hand of Petronius Maximus, 
whose wife he had dishonoured. 

See Gipson, ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;” T1LLe- 
mont, ‘* Histoire des Empereurs.”’ 

Valentinianus. See VALENTINIAN. 

Valentinien. See VALENTINIAN. 

Val-en-ti/nus, | Fr. VALENTIN, va‘l6N’tan’,] a cele- 
brated Gnostic, was a native of Egypt, and the founder 
of a sect called Valentinians. He went to Rome about 
140 A.D., and was excommunicated soon after that date. 
He invented an obscure and fanciful system of theology, 
in which Platonic ideas were mingled with the mystic 
doctrines of the Gospel of John. Died about 160. 

Valentyn, va/len-tin’, (FRANCIS,) a Dutch preacher 
and traveller, born at Dort about 1660. He preached 
several years at Amboyna, and published a descriptive 
work entitled ‘Ancient and Modern East Indies,” (8 
vols., 1724-26.) Died about 1725. 

Valera, de, da va-la’ra, (D1eGo,) a Spanish historian, 
born at Cuenca about 1412. He was major-domo to 
Isabella of Castile, and received the title of histo- 
riographer from Ferdinand the Catholic. He wrote an 
“ Abridged, History of Spain,” (Cronica de Espafia 
abreviada,” 1482.) Died after 1481. 

See Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” 


Valere. See VALERIUS, (LUCAS.) 

Va-le’ri-a Ga-le’ri-a, a Roman lady, was a daughter 
of Diocletian and Prisca. She was married in 292 A.D. 
to the emperor Galerius, after whose death she was 
persecuted by Maximinus because she refused to be his 
wife. She was put to death by Licinius in 315 A.D. 

Valeria Gens, an ancient patrician tribe or family 
of Rome, supposed to be descended from Volesus, or 
Volusus, a Sabine. This gens was represented by a 
succession of eminent men for many centuries, and 
enjoyed peculiar honours and privileges. Among the 
names of the families into which it was divided were 
Flaccus, Maximus, Messala, Publicola, and Volusus. 

Va-le’ri-an | Lat. VALERIA/NUS, (PUBLIUS LICINIUS 5) 
Fr. VALERIEN, va/la’/re-AN’] succeeded AZmilianus as 
Emperor of Rome in 253 4.D., and appointed his son 
Gallienus his colleague. The empire was soon after 
invaded by the Goths and other barbarous tribes, and 
by Sapor, (Shapoor,) King of Persia, who defeated the 
Romans near Edessa in 260 and took Valerian prisoner. 
He was treated in the most insulting manner by his 
captor, who is said to have placed his foot upon him 
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when he mounted his horse. He died in Persia about 
268 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Gallienus. 


_See AURELIUS Vicror, ‘* De Casaribus;” TrLLemont, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Empereurs.’’ 


Valeriani Molinari, v4-la-re-A’/nee mo-le-n4/ree, 
(LuicI,) an Italian jurist, born in 1758; died in 1828. 
See Montanari, “ Biografia del Professore L. Valeriani Moli- 


nari,’ 1835. 
Valerianos Apostolos. See Fuca, pr, (JUAN.) 
Valerianus. See VALERIAN. 


Va-le-ri-a’nus, (JOANNES PIERIUS,) or Valeriano, 
v4-la-re-4’/no, (GIOVANNI PIERIO,) an Italian author, 
born at Belluno in 1477. His family name was Bo.- 
ZANI. He became apostolic prothonotary and professor 
of eloquence at Rome. Among his works are Latin 
poems, and a ‘‘ Treatise on Ancient Symbols,” (‘‘ Hie- 
roglyphica, sive de Sacris Aigyptiorum, aliarumque 
Gentium Literis,” 1556.) Died at Padua in 1558. 

See De THou and Tessier, ‘ Eloges;?? Nicéron, “‘ Mémoires ;’ 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Valérien. See VALERIAN. 

Valério, v4-la’re-o or vala/re’o’, (THEODORE,) a 
French painter and engraver, born near Longwy (Mo- 
selle) in 1819. He accompanied the Turkish army about 
1853, and took sketches of various scenes and peoples 
in Hungary, Bosnia, and the Danubian principalities. 

Va-le’ri-us, (ANTIAS QuINTuS,) a Roman historian, 
wrote Annals of the city from its foundation to the time 
of Sulla. 

Valerius, (JuLtius,) a translator, who is supposed to 
have lived in the fifth century. He produced a Latin 
version of a “History of Alexander the Great,” by 
A@sopus. 

Valerius, [Fr. VALERE, va‘lair’,] (Lucas,) an Italian 
mathematician, was professor of geometry in the College 
of Rome. He published a work “On the Centre of 
Gravity of Solids.” Galileo called him the Archimedes 
of his time. Died about 1618. 

Valerius, (Pronus Marcus,) a noted grammarian 
under the reign of Nero, was a native of Syria. 

Valerius, (PuBLIus,) surnamed ASIA?’ICUS, a Roman, 
who was consul in 46 A.D. He was very rich. Messa- 
lina, who coveted his garden, induced Claudius to put 
him to death in 47 A.D. 

Valerius Corvus, (Marcus.) See Corvus. 

Valerius Flaccus. See FLAccus, (Catus.) 

Va-le’ri-us Max’i-mus, [Fr. VALERE MAXIME, va’- 
lair’ m&k’sém’,| a Roman historical writer under the 
reign of Tiberius. His principal work is entitled ‘ Fac- 
torum Dictorumque Memorabilium Libri IX.,” consist- 
ing chiefly of historical anecdotes. Numerous editions 
of it have been published, and it has been translated into 
the principal modern Janguages. This work is very 
defective in style and other qualities. 

See Vossius, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis ;’ Fasrictius, ‘* Bibliotheca 
Latina.” 

Valerius Publicola. See PuBLICOLA. 

Valesio, (FRANCISCO.) See VALLES. 

Valesio, va-la’Se-0, (GIOVANNI LuiIcI,) an Italian 
painter and engraver, born at Bologna in 1561. He 
worked in Rome. 

Valesius, the Latin of VaLoIs and VALLES, which see. 

Va-le’si-us, (ADRIANUS,) [Fr. ADRIEN DE VALOIS, 
a/dre-an’ deh va’lwa’,| brother of Henri, noticed below, 
born in Paris in 1607, was the author of a history of 
France, entitled ‘‘Gesta veterum Francorum,” etc., (3 
vols., 1658,) and * Notitia Galliarum Ordine alphabetico 
digesta,” being an account of ancient Gaul. In 1660 
he received a pension from the king, and the title of 
royal historiographer. He also wrote a “ Life of Henry 
de Valois,” (in Latin,) and other works. Died in 1692. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.”? 


Valesius or De Valois, (HENRI,) an eminent French 
scholar, born in Paris in 1603. He studied in his native 
city, and subsequently at Bourges. Among his principal 
works are his editions of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and other Greek ecclesiastical historians, also an edition 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, and “Excerpta Polybii, Dio- 
dori, Nicolai Damasceni,” etc, He was appointed royal 
historiographer in 1660, Died in 1676. 

See Nickron, “ Mémoires.” 
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Valette, valét’, (AucustTE,) a French jurist, born at 
Salins (Jura) in 1804. He became professor of civil 
law in the Ecole de Droit, Paris, in 1837, and occupied 
that chair more than twenty years. He published several 
legal works, 

Valette, de la, deh 14 va’/lét’, (/EAN Parisot—pi’- 
re’zo’,) sometimes called Walette-Parisot, the founder 
of Valetta, and grand master of Malta, was born of 
French parents in 1494. He was elected grand master 
in 155%, having previously acquired a high reputation 
as a general. In 1565 the Sultan Solyman attacked 
Malta with a powerful armament, (one hundred and 
fifty-nine ships of war,) against which La Valette made 
a successful defence. After a siege of four months, the 
Turks retired. Died in 1568. 


See Mermet, ‘‘ Eloge de J. de la Valette-Parisot,’’ 1803; PFaAFr, 
*€Philippe Villiers de l’Isle-Adam und J. de la Valette,’’ 1851; 
Prescort, ‘“‘ History of Philip II.,’’ vol. it.; Warson, ‘‘ Life of 
Philip II.;? De THou, “ Historia sui Temporis ;’? Verror, 
“Histoire des Chevaliers de Malte; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Valette, de la, (Louris de Nogaret—deh no’g3’rd’,) 
CARDINAL, a French prelate, born in 1593, was a son of 
the Duc d’Epernon. He was an adherent of Richelieu, 
who in 1635 gave him command of an army sent to aid 
the German Protestants and fight against the Spaniards. 
Turenne was second in command under him. In 1638 
he commanded the army of Italy. Died at Rivoli in 
1639. 

See J. Taton, ‘ Mémoire de L. de Nogaret, Cardinal dela Valette,”’ 
etc., 2 vols., 1772. 

Valette, de la, (Louris DE THOMAS,) a French eccle- 
siastic, born at Toulon in 1678. He became general of 
the congregation of the Oratory. Died in 1772. 

Valette, La. See LA VALErTE. 

Val/gi-us Ru’fus, a Roman poet and critic of the 
Augustan age, favourably mentioned by Horace in his 
Tenth Satire, book i. Little is known respecting him 
or his works. 

Valhalla, (the “hall of the fallen or slain.’’) 
ODIN and VALKYRIA. 

Valhubert, va/liibair’, (JEAN Marte MELON Ro- 
GER,) a French general, born at Avranches in 1764, 
distinguished himself at Marengo, and was killed at 
Austerlitz in 1805. 

Wali, va’le, [etymology uncertain ; possibly related to 

“the Sanscrit éd/é, “strength,” (which is cognate with the 
Latin wdl-eo, to “be strong,”) or the Sanscrit dd/é, an 
“infant,” because as an infant he performed his greatest 
achievement,] one of the principal gods in the Norse 
mythology, was the son of Odin and Rinda. When 
only one day old, he avenged Balder’s death by slaying 
Hoder. He is said to be an excellent archer. He and 
Vidar are the only ones among the principal gods who 
will survive the destruction of the world at Ragnaréck. 

See THorpe, “‘ Northern Mythology,”’ vol. i.; Keyser, ‘‘ Religion 
of the Northmen;’’ PETERSEN, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”” 

Valieri, v4-le-a’ree, or Waliero, v4-le-a’ro, (SILVES- 
TRO,) became Doge of Venice in 1694. He waged war 
with success against the Turks, and compelled them to 
cede the Morea to Venice in 1699. Died in 1700. 

Waliero, va-le-a’ro, or Valerio, v4-la’re-o, | Lat. VA- 
LE’RIUS,] (AGOSTINO,) a learned Italian writer, born at 
Venice in 1531. He became Bishop of Verona in 1565, 
and a cardinal in 1583. He wrote, besides other works, 
““Keclesiastical Rhetoric,” (‘* Rhetorica Ecclesiastica,” 
1574,) and a “Life of Carlo Borromeo,” (1586.) Died 
in 1606. 

See Ucuerut, “Italia Sacra;’? Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;” G. 
Ventura, “ Vita Cardinalis A. Valeri,” 1741. 

Valignani, v4-lén-y4/nee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian 
Jesuit and missionary, born at Chieti in 1537. Having 
been sent to the East Indies in 1573, he preached in 
Japan and China. Died at Macao in 1606. 

Valin, valan’, (RENE Josuk,) a French jurist, born 
at La Rochelle in 1695, acquired a high reputation by 
his works on law, Died in 1765. 

See Lepetvetir, “ Eloge de R. J. Valin,’ 1844, 

Valincourt or Valincour, de, deh v4#lan‘koor’, 
(Jean BapristeE Henrt du Trousset—dii troo’sd’,) 
Sieur, a French writer and critic, born in Paris in 1653. 


See 


” 
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He wrote a “Life of Frangois, Duc de Guise,” (1681,) 
and other works. He succeeded his friend Racine as a 
member of the French Academy, in 1699, and as his- 
toriographer to the king. Died in 1730. 

See FonTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloges ;’’ Nicttron, ‘‘ Memoires ;” “‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale,”’ 

Valkenburgh, val/ken-birg or val/ken-biru, (THEO- 
DORE or DIRCK,) a Dutch painter of portraits and still 
life, born at Amsterdam in 1675. He worked for some 
time at Vienna, from which he returned to his native 
city. Died in 1721. 

Valkyria, (or Walkyrja,) val-kir’e-4 or v4l-kir/ya; 
the common English plural is Walkyries,* val-kir’éz, 
[Norse plural, Valkyrjur or Valkyriur, val-kir’yin. 
derived from var, “ fallen” or “slain in battle,” and Z7é~a, 
cognate with the old German fzvenx and Anglo-Saxon 
ceosan, to “choose,” signifying the “choosers ofthe slain, ] 
the name applied in the Edda to certain mythical beings, 
attendants of Odin, by whom they are sent to every 
battle-field to select such as are doomed to fall, and to 
bring them to Valhalla. They are described as white 
maidens who ride through the air, from the manes of 
whose horses dew falls in the valleys and hail on the 
high mountains. Skuld, the youngest of the Norns, 
is numbered among the Valkyries. They are some- 
times called Valmeyar, (“battle-maids,”) Skealdmeyar or 
Skjaldmeyar, (“shield-maids,”) and Oskmeyar, (‘the 
maids of Odin,”) Oski being one of the names of the 
war-god. It is the duty of the Valkyries, in addition 
to their other offices, to wait upon the chosen heroes 
( Einheriar ) who are admitted to Valhalla, to fill their 
cups with mead, and to have charge of everything be- 
longing to the table. 

See Tuorpe, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Krysrr, ‘‘Re- 
ligion of the Northmen ;”’ PeTErsen, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.”” 

Valkyries. See VALKYRIA. 

Valla. See VAL, Du, (NICOLAS.) 

Valla, val’/la, (G1orGI0,) an Italian scholar and phy- 
sician, born at Piacenza about 1430, was a cousin of 
Lorenzo, noticed below. He became professor of elo- 
quence at Venice. He wrote several medical treatises, 
and a work entitled “On Things to be Sought and to 
be Avoided,” (“De Expetendis et Fugiendis Rebus,” 
2 vols., 1501.) Died at Venice in 1499. 

See Bay te, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’? TrRABoscut, 
‘* Storia della Letteratura Italiana.” 

Valla, (LORENZO,) an eminent classical scholar, born 
at Rome about 1415. He was successively professor 
of rhetoric at Pavia, Milan, and Naples, where he ac- 
quired the friendship and patronage of King Alfonso 
I. He was, it is said, persecuted by the Archbishop 
of Naples, but he effected his escape to Rome, where 
he was kindly received by Pope Nicholas V., who 
made him his secretary and conferred on him other 
distinctions. His principal works are entitled ‘‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” (‘ Annotationes in Novum 
Testamentum,” 1505,) ‘ Elegantiz Sermonis Latini,” 
commentaries on Livy and Sallust, and translations of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Valla was one of the first 
critics and scholars of his time; but his controversial 
writings are disfigured by bitter invective and person- 
alities. Died about 1460. 

See Vosstus, ‘‘ De Historicis Latinis;’? BAY, *‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;’’ Pocer1aut, ‘‘Memorie intorno alla Vita di L. 
Valla;’”? WitpscuuT. ‘‘Dissertatio de Vita et Scriptis L. Valle,” 
1830; P. Grovio, ‘‘ Elogia;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Valladier, va'la’de-4’, (ANDRE,) a French  eccle- 
siastic and writer, was born about 1565. He became 
preacher or chaplain to Henry IV. in 1608, and abbé of 
Saint-Arnoul in 1611. Among his works is “The Roval 
Labyrinth of the Gallic Hercules,” (‘Le Labyriuthe 
royal de l’Hercule Gaulois,” 1600.) Died in 1638. 


See Mor#ri, ‘Dictionnaire Historique ;’”? Nictron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.”’ 
Vallance, va lénss’, or Vallancy, va’/l6N‘se’, 


(CHARLES,) an antiquarian writer, born in 1721, pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘ Collectanea de Rebus Hiber- 
nicis,” etc,, and a “Grammar” and “ Dictionary” of the 
Irish language. Died in 1812, 


* The English singular Valkyry or Valkyrie is rarely used, 
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Vallandigham, va-lan/de-gam, (CLEMENT L.,) an 
American politician, born at New Lisbon, Ohio, about 
1822. He was elected to Congress as a Democrat, in 
1856, by the voters of the third district of Ohio, which 
he continued to represent until 1863. While in Con- 
gress he opposed the efforts of the government to sup- 
press the rebellion, and manifested his sympathy with 
the insurgents in many a virulent harangue. In May, 
1863, he was arrested on a charge of having “declared 
disloyal sentiments and opinions,” etc., and was sen- 
tenced by a military court to close confinement till the 
end of the war; but the President modified this sen- 
tence and directed that he should be banished or sent 
southward beyond our military lines. Mr. Vallan- 
digham embarked at a Southern port and afterwards 
went to Canada. The Democratic Convention which 
met in Ohio in June, 1863, denounced his banishment 
as a violation of the Constitution, and nominated him 
as their candidate for Governor. He was, however, 
defeated in the ensuing election, (October, 1863,) his 
opponent, Mr. Brough, having received the unprece- 
dented majority of 101,099 votes. 

Vallarsi, val-lar’see, (DOMENICO,) an Italian anti- 
quary, born at Verona in 1702, was versed in Hebrew 
and Greek. He edited the works of Saint Jerome, (12 
vols., 1734.) Died in 1771. 

Vallart. See Vararr. 

Vallauri, val-léw’ree, (ToMMASO,) an Italian scholar 
and literary historian, born at Chiusa di Cuneo in 1805. 
He became professor of Latin eloquence at Turin in 
1843. He published “ History of Poetry in Piedmont,” 
(1841,) ‘History of the Royal House and Monarchy of 
Savoy,” (1845,) “Critical History of Latin Literature,” 
(in Latin, 1849,) a “ Latin-Italian Dictionary,” (1852,) 
and editions of several Latin classics. 

Vaile, della, del’JA val/la, (GUGLIELMO,) an Italian 
monk and writer, born at Sienna about 1740. He wrote 
“Letters on the Fine Arts,” (3 vols., 1782-86.) Died 
in 1794. 

Valle, della, (Pirrro,) a celebrated Italian traveller, 
born at Rome in 1586, was surnamed IL PELLEGRINO, 
(“the Pilgrim.”) Having assumed the dress of a pilgrim, 
he set out in 1614 for Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries. He returned in 1626, having spent six years in 
Persia. He died in 1652. His Travels in India and 
Persia were published in 1662, (4 vols.) They have 
been translated into several languages. 

Vallée, v4’14’/, (Grorrrol,) a French Deist, born at 
Orléans, published “The Beatitude of Christians,” (“ La 
Béatitude des Chreétiens,”) for which he was executed 
in 1574. 

Vallée, (Louis LEGER,) a French civil engineer, born 
in 1794, was appointed inspector-general in 1848. He 
published several professional works. 

Vallée, La. See La VALLEE. 

Valleix, v4’/l4’, (FrRaNGorts Louls,) a French med- 
ical writer, born in Paris about 1820. He published a 
“Treatise on Neuralgia,” (1841,) and other works. 
Died in 1855. 

Vallemont, de, deh val’mén’, (PIERRE Le Lorrain 
—leh lo’ran’,) ABBE, a French priest, naturalist, and 
writer, born at Pont-Audemer in 1649. He compiled 
several mediocre works, among which is ‘The Elements 
of History,” (2 vols., 1696.) Died in 1721. 


Valleriole, val/re’ol’, (FRANGOIS,) a French medical | 


writer, born at Montpellier about 1504; died in 1580. 

Valles, v4l/yés, or Valesio, v4-la’Se-o, | Lat. VALLE/- 
stus,] (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish medical writer, born in 
Old Castile, lived in the sixteenth century. He was 
physician to Philip II., and author of several esteemed 
works. ; 

Vallet or Valet, vi’la’, (GUILLAUME,) a French en- 
graver, born about 1634. He engraved some works of 
Raphael, Titian, and Poussin. Died about 1704. 

Vallet de Viriville, va’l4’ deh ve’re’vél’, (AUGUSTE,) 
a French antiquary and writer, born in Paris. in 1815. 
He contributed to several periodicals, and published, be- 
sides other works, ‘‘ Historical Iconography of France,” 
(1853,) and ‘‘ Researches on Jeanne Darc,” (1855.) 

Valletta, val-let’ta, (NiccoLo,) an Italian jurist, born 
at Arienza (Campania) in 1738, (or, as some say, 1750.) 


He became professor of Jaw in the University of Naples, 
and published numerous legal works, Died in 1814. 
See Rosa, *‘ Elogio storico di N. Valletta,” 1815. 


Valli, v4l/lee, (EUsEBIO,) an Italian physician, born at 
Pistoia in 1762, was the author of treatises on the yellow 
fever, of which disease he died in 1816. 

Val’li-a or Wal’li-a, King of the Visigoths, began 
to reign in 415 A.D., and formed an alliance with Hono- 
rius, Emperor of Rome, in 416, after which he gained 
victories over the Vandals in Spain. Toulouse was his 
capital. Died about 420 A.D. 

Valliére, de, deh va’le-air’, (JEAN FLORENT’,) a 
French general of artillery, was born in Paris in 1667. 
He reorganized the artillery, and rendered ‘mpertant 
services in several campaigns. Died in 1759. 

Valliére, de, (Jos—PpH FLORENT,) MARrQut3, an able 
French general, a son of the preceding, was born in 
Paris in 1717. He became director-general of the artil- 
lery and engineers in 1755, and distinguished himself at 
Hastenbeck. Died in 1776. 

Valliére, de la, deh 14 va/le-air’, (Louris CEsar La 
BAuME LE BLANc,) DuKE, a French bibliophile, born 
in Paris in 1708, was a grand-nephew of the following. 
His library is stated to have been the richest that any 
private person ever had in France. Died in 1780. 

Valliére, de la, (LouIsE FRANCOISE DE LA BAUME 
Lr BLANC,) a beautiful and fascinating Frenchwoman, 
born in Touraine in 1644. She became a maid of 
honour to the Duchess of Orléans, and about 1661 the 
mistress of Louis XIV., who gave her the title of duchess. 
She had by him four children, one of whom, the Count 
of Vermandois, was legitimated. In 1674 she retired to 
a convent. Her virtues and piety are highly extolled. 
Died in 1710. 

See QUATREMERE DE Roissy, ‘‘ Histoire de Madame de la Val- 
liére,’? 1823; W. H. D. Avams, “* Famous Beauties and Historic 
Women,” vol. ii., 1865. 

Vallisneri, v4l-lés-na’ree, or WVallisnieri, v4l-lés-ne- 
a’ree, (ANTONIO,) an eminent Italian naturalist, born in 
the duchy of Mddena in May, 1661, was a pupil of Mal- 
pighi at Bologna. He began to practise medicine at 
Reggio about 1688, and married in 1692. Having ac- 
quired distinction by his researches in entomology and 
the generation of insects, he became professor of practi- 
cal medicine at Paduain 1700. He opposed the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. About 1710 he obtained the 
first chair of the theory of medicine at Padua. Among 
his principal works is a ‘Treatise on the Generation of 
Men and Animals,” (“Istoria della Generazione dell’ 
Uomoe degli Animali,” etc., 1721.) Buffon regarded him 
as an exact and profound investigator. Died at Padua 
in 1730. Vallisneria, a genus of plants, was named in his 
honour by Micheli. 

See Farron, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium,”’ vol. vii. ; 
Nic&ron, “‘ Mémoires;’? Tiparpo, ‘‘ Biografia degli Italiani illus- 
tri;’’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vallongue. See PASCAL- VALLONGUE. 

Vallot, v4/lo’, (ANTOINE,) a French physician, born 
at Rheims or at Montpellier in 1594. He became first 
physician to Louis XIV. in 1652, and cured him of a 
serious illness in 1658. Died in 1671. 

Vallotti, val-lot’/tee, (FRANCESCO ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
jan composer of sacred music, born at Vercelli in 1697; 
died at Padua in 1780. 

Valmiki, val/mi-ki, or Valmfki, v4l-mee’ki, a Hindoo 
poet, of unknown date, to whom is ascribed the author- 
ship of the ‘ Ramayana,” one of the two great Hindoo 
epics. (See RAMAYANA.) 


See Witson, ‘‘ Sanscrit-and-English Dictionary ;” ‘‘ New Ameri- 
can Cyclopzedia.”’ 


Valmont de Bomare, val/mdn’ deh bo’mir’, (J. C.,) 
a French naturalist, born at Rouen in 1731. He visited 
various parts of Europe, including Lapland, and returned 
with a large collection of objects in natural history. He 
published in 1758 his “ Catalogue of a Cabinet of Natural 
History,” which was followed by a “ New Exposition of 
the Mineral Kingdom,” (2 vols., 1762,) and “ Universal 
Raisonné Dictionary of Natural History,” a work of 
great merit, which has obtained extensive popularity. 
Died in 1807. 


Valmore, (MARCELLINE.) See DESBORDES. 
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Valmy, Duke oF. See KELLERMANN. 

Valois, va’lwa’, (Yvrs,) a French Jesuit and writer 
on religion, born at Bordeaux in 1694; died after 1760. 

Valois, de, (ADRIEN.) See VALESIUS. 

Valois, de, (CHARLES.) See ANGOULEME. 

Walois, de, deh va/lwa’, [Lat. Vavr’stus,] (CHARLES,) 
a French antiquary, born in Paris in 1671, was a son of 
Adrien de Valois or Valesius. He published a curious 
work, entitled “ Valesiana,” (1694,) which is composed 
partly of his father’s writings and sayings. Died in 1747. 

Valori, v4-lo’ree, (FRANCESCO,) an eminent Italian 
statesman, born at Florence in 1439. He filled the 
highest offices in the Florentine republic, and was a 
friend of Savonarola and Macchiavelli. He was killed 
by the populace during the excitement caused by the 
reforms of Savonarola, in 1498. 

Valori, (NiccoLo,) an Italian writer, who was prior 
of the republic of Florence.“ He wrote, in Latin, a “ Life 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” (1492.) 

Valperga di Caluso, val-pér’ga de k4-loo’8o, or 
simply Walperga-Caluso, (tomMaso,) an Italian Z2¢- 
térateur and mathematician, born in Turin in 1737, was 
an intimate friend of Alfieri. He became professor of 
Oriental literature in Turin, and director of an observa- 
tory in that city. He wrote poems, and numerous treat- 
ises on mathematics, astronomy, etc. Among his works 
is a “Gallery of Italian Poets,” (1814.) Died in 1815. 

See L. pE BrémeE, ‘‘ Vita di T, Valperga-Caluso,”’ 1815; P. BALBo, 
“Vita dell’Abate Valperga,”’ 1816; BoucuEron, ‘‘ Vita T. Valpergze- 
Calusii,’”? 1836; Ersca und Grusrr, ‘‘ Allgemeine Encyklopaedie,”’ 
article ‘‘ Caluso;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Val/py, (EDWARD,) an English scholar and divine, 
brother of Richard, noticed below, studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and subsequently became vicar of 
Saint Mary, at Walsham, Norfolk. He was the author 
of “ Elegantiz Latinz,” (translated,) and other works. 
Died in 1832. 

Valpy, (RICHARD,) D.D., an eminent English scholar 
and divine, born in the island of Jersey in 1754. Having 
previously studied at the College of Valognes, in Nor- 
mandy, he entered the University of Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.A., and in 1781 was chosen head- 
master of the grammar-school at Reading, Berkshire. 
He became rector of Stradishall, in Suffolk, in 1787. He 
published “ Elements of the Latin Language,” (1784,) 
and a “Greek Grammar,” (1805,) which are highly 
esteemed. Died in 1836. His son ABRAHAM JOHN, 
born in 1786, published excellent editions of several of 
the Latin classics. Died in 1854. 

Valsalva, val-s4l’v4, (ANronrio MartA,) a celebrated 
Italian physician and anatomist, born at Imola in 1666. 
He studied under Malpighi at Bologna, and in 1697 
became professor of anatomy in the university of that 
city. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of London 
and of other similar institutions. He made improve- 
ments in practical surgery, and acquired a high reputa- 
tion as an anatomist by his discoveries in the structure 
of the ear, on which he wrote a work, ‘De Aure Hu- 
mana,” (1704.) He wasa skilful physician, and invented 
a method of treating aneurisms. Died in 1723. 

See FABrRonI, ‘‘ Vitz [talorum doctrina excellentium ;’? T1PALDo, 
“ Biografa degli Italiani illustri.”” 

Valsecchi, val-sek’kee, (VIRGINIO,) an Italian anti- 
quary, born at Brescia in 1681 ; died in 1739. 

Valstain. See WALLENSTEIN. 

Valturio, val-too’re-o, (ROBERTO,) an Italian writer 
on the military art, born at Rimini, was author of a 
work “De Re militari,” (t472.) He lived about 1450-80. 

Valvasone, di, de val-v4.$0/na, (ERASMO,) an Italian 
poet, born in Friuli in 1523, was proprietor of an estate 
and a castle. He wrote the ‘Angeleida,” a poem on 
the war among the angels, (1590,) and “The Chase,” 
(“Caccia,”) an admired didactic poem on hunting, 
(1591.) Died in 1593. 

See Trrasoscut, ‘‘ Storia della Letteratura Italiana.?’ 

Vaman. See VAMANA, 

Vamana, va’ma-na, called also Vaman, vi’man, 
[z.e. a “ dwarf,”| in the Hindoo mythology, the name of 
the fifth avatar of Vishnu, when this god, to humble the 
arrogance of Bali, (see BALI,) took the form of a pitiful 
dwarf, and, when the tyrant promised him as much Jand 
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or space as he could pass over in three steps, revealed 
himself in his real character, and with the first step 
deprived Bali of earth, with the second, of heaven, but 
(in consideration of Bali’s good qualities) he generously 
forbore to take the third step, (which would have left 
that ruler no foothold in the universe,) and allowed him 
the dominion of Patala, or the lower world. From 
Vishnu’s exploit on that occasion he has received one 
of his proudest titles,—that of Trivik’rama, or the 
“ Three-Step-Taker.” (See VISHNU.) 
See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.”’ 


Vamuna. See VAMANA. 

Van or Vana. See VANIR. 

Van Achen. See ACHEN. 

Van/a-dis, [Norse pron. va’n4-déss’, ze. the “ Vana 
goddess,” so called on account of her descent from the 
Vanir,| one of the many names of FrryiA, which see. 

Van Aelst. See AELST. 

Van Amburgh, van am/burg, (IsAac,) called “the 
Lion-Tamer,” was born at Fishkill, New York, about 
1815. He was a partner of a company that exhibited a 
travelling menagerie, and was very successful in the 
taming of lions. Died in Philadelphia in 1865. 

Van Beek. See TORRENTINUS. 

Vanbrugh, van-broo’, (Sir JOHN,) a celebrated Eng- 
lish dramatist and architect, of Flemish extraction, born 
in 1666, is supposed to have been a native of London. 
He was educated in France, and, after his return, pub- 
lished, in 1697, his comedy of ‘‘ The Relapse,” which was 
followed by “ The Confederacy” and “The Provoked 
Wife.” These plays were highly popular at the time ; 
but, owing to their profanity and licentiousness, they have 
been long banished from the stage. Among his principal 
architectural works we may name Castle Howard, the 
seat of Charles, Earl of Carlisle, Duncombe Hall, Grims- 
thorpe, in Yorkshire, and Blenheim, the magnificent 
residence of the Duke of Marlborough. He was ap- 
pointed in 1703 Clarencieux king-at-arms. Died in 1726. 

See Cipser, ‘‘ Lives of the Poets;’? BAKER, ‘‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica ;”’ *‘ Lives of the British Dramatists,’? by CAMPBELL, LEIGH 
Hunt, etc. 

Van Bu’ren, (JOHN,) an American politician, born at 
Hudson, New York, in 1810, was a son of Martin, noticed 
below. He was elected attorney-general of New York 
early in 1845, joined the Free-Soil party, and gained dis- 
tinction as a political orator in 1848. After that time 
he practised law in the city of New York, and acted 
with the Democratic party. He died at sea during his 
homeward passage from Europe, in October, 1866. 

Van Buren, (MARTIN,) an American statesman, the 
eighth President of the United States, was born at Kin- 
derhook, Columbia county, New York, on the 5th of 
December, 1782. He was educated at the academy of 
his native village, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1803. He began at an early age to take an active 
part in politics, as a member of the Democratic party, 
and was elected to the Senate of New York in 1812, 
He advocated the war against England in 1812, became 
attorney-general of New York in 1815, and was again 
elected to the Senate in 1816. About this time he became 
the master-spirit of the Albany Regency, an organization 
which was formed to oppose De Witt Clinton, and which 
controlled the politics of New York for many years. He 
was elected a Senator of the United States in 1821, sup: 
ported William H. Crawford for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1824, and was again elected a Senatui 
in 1827. He voted for the protective tariff of 1828. The 
same year he was chosen Governor of New York for two 
years, but before the expiration of his term he resigned 
and entered the cabinet of President Jackson as secre- 
tary of state. He resigned that office in April, 1831, 
probably because General Jackson had expressed his 
opinion that cabinet ministers should not be aspirants 
for the Presidency, or should not obtain that office through 
his influence. He was nominated as minister to Eng- 
land, whither he went about September, 1831, but his 
nomination was rejected by the Senate, in which the 
Whigs had then a majority. To compensate him for 
this repulse, the friends of General Jackson elected Mr. 
Van Buren Vice-President of the United States in No- 
vember, 1832. He was General Jackson’s favourite candi- 
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date for the Presidency, and was nominated as such by 
the Democratic Convention at Baltimore in May, 1835. 
His Whig competitor was General W. H. Harrison. 
Mr. Van Buren was elected President in November, 1836, 
receiving one hundred and seventy electoral votes out 
of two hundred and ninety-four, which was the whole 
number. His election was soon followed by a great 
financial panic and a general prostration of business. 
About May, 1837, all the banks suspended specie pay- 
ments. In his message to Congress he recommended 
the establishment of an independent treasury, which 
measure was rejected by the House of Representatives 
in the session of 1837-38, but afterwards passed both 
houses of Congress and became a law about June, 1840. 
In the session of 1838-39 an attempt was made to sup- 
press the agitation against slavery, by a resolution that 
Congress would not receive or read any petitions for 
the abolition of slavery. All the political friends of the 
President voted for this resolution, which was adopted. 

He was again nominated for the Presidency by the 
Democratic Convention in May, 1840, but, after a very 
exciting canvass, in which the enthusiasm of the Whigs 
was stimulated by mass-meetings, processions, songs, 
etc., he was defeated by General Harrison, who received 
two hundred and thirty-four electoral votes against sixty 
for Mr. Van Buren. On the 4th of March, 1841, he re- 
tired from the public service to his estate called Linden- 
wald, near Kinderhook, New York. In the Democratic 
National Convention which met in May, 1844, a majority 
of the delegates were pledged or instructed to vote for 
Mr. Van Buren; but the Southern politicians opposed 
his nomination, because he had written a letter against 
the annexation of Texas. They therefore insisted that 
the Convention should adopt a rule under which two- 
thirds of the votes were necessary to a choice. Mr. 
Van Buren had only one hundred and forty-six votes 
out of two hundred and sixty-two, and therefore failed 
to obtain the nomination. 

According to Mr. Greeley, his renomination was 
defeated by the ‘“slave-traders, and the closely affiliated 
class of gamblers and blacklegs.” (“ American Conflict,” 
vol. i. p. 69.) He afterwards separated himself from the 
Democratic party because it was committed to the ex- 
tension of slavery. A convention of the Free-Soil party 
which met at Buffalo in August, 1848, nominated Martin 
Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams as candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice-President. They 
received a popular vote of 291,342, but not any electoral 
vote. It is stated that he voted for Mr. Pierce and Mr. 
Buchanan in the Presidential elections of 1852 and 1856. 
He had marrieda lady named Hoes about 1804, and had 
several sons. Died at or near Kinderhook in July, 1862. 

See the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
vol. iii. 

Van Ceulen. See KEULEN, VAN. 

Van Cléemputte, van kla’6n’piit’,( LUCIEN TYRTEE,) 
a French architect, born in Paris in 1795. He obtained 
the grand prize in 1816. 

Van Cléve, vain klav, (CORNEILLE or JOSEPH,) a 
French sculptor, born in 1644, worked in Paris. Died 
in 1733. 

Van Cléve, (Horatio P.,) an American general, 
born at Princeton, New Jersey, about 1810, graduated 
at West Point in 1831. He was appointed a brigadier- 
general about March, 1862, and commanded a division 
at the battle of Chickamauga, September 19 and 20, 
1863. 

Wiicouver, van-koo’ver, (GEORGE,) a English navi- 
gator, born about 1755, entered the navy at an early age, 
and accompanied Captain Cook, as midshipman, on his 
second and third voyages. In 1791 he sailed as com- 
mander of the Discovery to the northwest coast of 
America, to receive the surrender of Nootka from the 
Spaniards, who were instructed by their government to 
give up that island to the British. He was also charged 
to make a survey of the coast northwards from latitude 
30° north. He returned in 1795, and applied himself 
to the preparation of his narrative, which was not quite 
completed at his death, in 1798. It was published soon 
after by his brother, under the title of “ Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the North Pacific Ocean and round the 
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World,” (3 vols. 4to.) Vancouver gave his name to an 
island off the coast of America between 48° 20’ and 51° 
north latitude. 

See the “ Monthly Review” for January, 1799. 


Van Dale, van da’leh, (ANYoon,) a Dutch physician 
and Mennonite preacher, born in 1638, was the author 
of several learned works on theology and Greek and 
Roman antiquities. Among these we may name his 
treatise “On the Origin and Progress of Idolatry and 
Superstition,” (in Latin,) and “On the Oracles of the 
Heathen,” (‘Dissertationes due de Oraculis,” etc., 
1700.) Died in 1708. 

Van Dalen. See DALEN, VAN. 

Vandamme, vén‘dam/, (DOMINIQUE REN#,) Count 
d’Unebourg, a French general, born at Cassel in 1770. 
He became a general of division in 1799, after he had 
rendered important services in Flanders and Germany. 
For his conduct at Austerlitz he received from Napoleon 
a gift of twenty thousand francs. He took part in several 
actions against the Prussians in 1806, and commanded 
a corps in the Austrian campaign of 1809. In the spring 
of 1813 he captured Hamburg. He commanded a sepa- 
rate army which was compelled to surrender to a superior 
force near Kulm, in August, 1813. Having joined the 
army of Napoleon in 1815, he had a high command at 
the battle of Ligny. Died in 1830. 

See Turers, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution ;’? Jominr, ‘‘ Vie 
pebtigne et militaire de Napoléon;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
Tale. 

Vandelli, van-del’lee, (DOMENICo,) an Italian phy- 
sician and naturalist, born in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, became superintendent of the botanic 
garden at Lisbon. He published a treatise on marine 
zoophytes, etc., and several botanical works. He was a 
correspondent of Linnzeus, who named the genus of 
plants Vandellia in his honour. Died in 1815. 

Van den Eckhout. See ErcKHour. 

Van/den-hoff, (JoHN,) an English tragic actor, born 
at Salisbury in 1790. He performed “ King Lear” and 
“ Coriolanus” with success. Died in 1861. 

Vanderanus. See AA, VAN DER. 

Van/der-bilt, (CORNELIUS,) COMMODORE, an enter- 
prising American navigator, born on Staten Island, New 
York, in May, 1794. He was originally a poor boy, and 
commenced business as master of a small sail-boat. He 
became captain of a steamboat in 1817, after which he 
made improvements in the construction of steamers. 
He built many steamboats and steamships, and in 1851 
established a line from New York to California by way 
of Nicaragua. In 1855 he built several steamships to ply 
between New York and Havre. In 1862 he presented 
as a gift to the Federal government his new steamer 
called the Vanderbilt, which cost $800,000, and for which 
Congress passed a resolution of thanks. ‘ His enter- 
prise, genius, and success,” says the “ Merchants’ Maga- 
zine,” “are known and felt the world over.” He now 
has the chief control of the New York Central Railroad 
and the Haarlem Railroad. 

See a “Memoir of C. Vanderbilt,”’ in the ‘‘ Merchants’ Magazine” 
for January, 1865. 

Vanderbourg, de, deh vén‘dér’boor’, (Martin 
MARIE CHARLES de Boudens—deh boo’dén’,) Vt- 
COMTE, a French /ttératewr, born at Saintes in 1765, 
was also a philologist. He was the first editor of the 
poems of Clotilde de Surville, (1803,) of which some 
critics suspect him to have been theauthor. Died in 1827. 

Vanderburch, vén‘dér’biirk’, (Emre Louts,) a 
French dramatist, born in Paris in 1794, wrote many 
successful comedies and vaudevilles. Died in 1862. 

Vanderburch, de, deh van/der-biirk, (FRANCIS,) a 
Flemish prelate, born at Ghent in 1567. He became 
Archbishop of Cambray. Died in 1644. 

Van der Cabel. See CABEL, VAN DER. 

Van der Does. See Dorks, VAN DER. 

Vander Helst, van/der-hélst’, (BARTHOLOMEW,} an 
eminent Dutch portrait-painter, born at Haarlem about 
1610. Among his master-pieces is a picture in the town- 
house of Amsterdam, containing twenty-four full-length 
portraits. It is esteemed one of the finest productions 
of the kind, and was highly commended by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Died about 1670. 
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Van der Heyden, (or Heyde.) 
DER. 

Van der Linden. See LINDEN, VAN DER. 

Van/der-lyn, (JoHN,) anoted American painter, born 
at Kingston, Ulster county, New York, in 1776. Having 
studied law for a time under Gilbert Stuart, he visited 
Europe, where he spent several years, and produced his 
“ Ariadne” and “ Marius sitting among the Ruins of Car- 
thage,” which are esteemed his master-pieces. Among 
his portraits we may name those of Washington, Mon- 
roe, and Calhoun. Died in 1852. 

See Dunvap, ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in Amer- 
ica,”’ vol. iii. ; “‘ Recollections of John Vanderlyn,”’ in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” for February, 1867 ; TUCKERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Van der Maelen, van der ma’len, (PHILIPPE MARIE 
GUILLAUME,) a Belgian geographer, born in Brussels 
in 1795. He published a “ Universal Atlas,” (6 vols., 
1825-27,) and other works. 

Vander Meer or Van der Meer, van der mair, 
(JAN,) THE Evper, a celebrated Dutch painter of marine 
views and landscapes, was born at Rotterdam in 1627. 
He was patronized by the Prince.of Orange, who made 
him a councillor in 1674. Died about 1690, 

Mander Meer, (JAN,) “HE YOUNGER, son of the 
preceding, was born in 1656. His landscapes with sheep 
are greatly admired; he also produced a number of 
admirable etchings. His works are rare and highly 
prized. Died in 1706. 

Van der Mersch. See MERSCH, VAN DER. 

Van der Monde, van dér mond or v6n‘dér’mdnd/, 
(CHARLES AUGUSTIN,) a French physician, born at 
Macao, China, in 1727. He published a “ Dictionary 
of Health,” (Paris, 1759.) Died in 1762. 

Vander Monde or Vandermonde, vén’dér’mdnd’, 
(N.,) a French mathematician, born in Paris in 1735. He 
became professor of political economy in the Ecole Nor- 
male in 1795. He published several scientific treatises, 
and two “Mémoires,” in which he advanced the theory 
that music might be composed by mathematical pro- 
cesses. The musicians, it is said, found in his method 
too much mathematics, and the mathematicians too 
much music. Died in 1796. 

Van der Neer, (ARNOLD.) See NEER, VAN DER. 

Van der Ulft. See ULFI, VAN DER. 

Vandervelde, van’der-vél’/deh, (ADRIAAN,) a Dutch 
painter of high reputation, born at Amsterdam in 1639, 
was a pupil of Wynants, and a son of Willem the Elder. 
His favourite subjects were landscapes with cattle, in 
which he excelled ; he also frequently painted the figures 
in the pictures of Ruysdael, Van der Heyden, and others. 
Died in 1672. 

See CHARLES BLAnc, “‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Van der Velde, (ISAIAH.) See VELDE, VAN DER. 

Van der Velde or Vandervelde, (WILLEM,) some- 
times written also VWandevelde, called tHE ELDER, a 
celebrated marine painter, born at Leyden in 1610. He 
entered the naval service at an early age, and in 1666 
accompanied Admiral De Ruyter for the purpose of 
» making drawings of the engagements between the Dutch 
and English fleets. Having acquired a very high repu- 
tation by his designs, he was invited to England by 
Charles II., who gave him the title of painter of sea- 
fights to the king, and bestowed on him a pension. His 
designs were, for the most part, executed with a pen 
upon paper or prepared canvas, and some of them were 
painted in oil by his son. Died in 1693. 

See H. Wacpote, ‘“‘ Anecdotes of Painting.” 

Van der Velde or Vandervelde, (WILLEM,) THE 
YOUNGER, son of the preceding, was born at Amsterdam 
in 1633. He was instructed by his father, whom he ex- 
celled in sea-views. Among his master-pieces we may 
name his “ View of the Texel,” ‘““A Fresh Breeze,” “The 
Rising of the Gale,” and ‘A Calm.” He is regarded 
by many connoisseurs as superior to any other artist in 
his department. Died in 1707. 

See CHARLES BLANC, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres.”” 

Van der Werf or Vanderwerff, van’der-wérf’, 
(ADRIAAN,) a celebrated Dutch painter of portraits and 
historical works, born near Rotterdam in 1659. He was 
patronized by the Elector-Palatine John William, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood and pur- 
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chased his pictures at very high prices. Among his 
master-pieces are a “ Judgment of Paris,” a ‘‘ Magdalene 
in the Wilderness,” and an “ Ecce Homo.” Died in 1722. 

Van der Werf or Vanderwerff, (PIrrrEr,) a painter, 
born near Rotterdam in 1665, was a brother of Adriaan, 
whom he imitated. Died in 1718. 

Van der Weyde, van‘der-wi’deh, (RocrEr,) a Flem- 
ish painter of the fifteenth century, introduced great 
improvements into the style of the Flemish school, both 
in respect to design and expression. Among his best 
works is a “ Descent from the Cross.” Died in 1529. ° 


See ‘‘ Lives of the Early Flemish Painters.” 


Van de Weyer, van deh wi’er, (SYLVANUS or SYL- 
VAIN,) a Belgian diplomatist and lawyer, born at Lou- 
vain about 1802. He was a member of the provisional 
government formed in the revolution of 1830, and 
represented Belgium at the Conference of London, 


(1831.) On his return he became minister of foreign 
affairs. He was prime minister for a short time in 
1845-46. 


Van Diemen. See DIEMEN, VAN. 

Van Dorn, (EARL,) an American general, bornin Mis- 
sissippi about 1823, graduated at West Point in 1842. 
He became a captain in 1855, and resigned his commis- 
sion early in 1861. He commanded the insurgents at 
the battle of Pea Ridge, March 7 and 8, 1862. He at- 
tacked General Rosecrans at Corinth, October 3 and 4, 
1862, and was defeated with great loss. General Rose- 
crans reported that his army killed and buried 1423, and 
took 2268 prisoners. General Van Dorn was killed in 
a private quarrel by Dr, Peters in Maury county, Ten- 
nessee, in May, 1863. 

Vandyck. See VANDYKE. 

Van Dyck, (PHILippr.) See Dyck. 

Van Dyk, van dik, (HARRY Sroz,) an English writer 
of prose and verse, born in London in 1798. He pub-~ 
lished ‘The Gondola,” and other works. Died in 1828, 

Vandyke, Van Dyck, or Vandyck, van-dik’, (Sir 
ANTHONY,) a celebrated Flemish painter of portraits, 
born at Antwerp, March 22, 1599, was a son of a rich 
merchant. He began to study painting under Van Balen 
in 1610, and afterwards became a pupil of Rubens about 
1615. According to a doubtful report, Rubens, incited 
by jealousy, advised Vandyke to confine himself to 
portraits. At the age of nineteen he was admitted into 
the Academy of Antwerp. He visited Italy about 1622, 
passed several years at Venice, Genoa, Rome, and Flor- 
ence, and painted a number of portraits in those cities. 
Having returned to Antwerp about 1627, he painted a 
picture of “Saint Augustine in Ecstasy,” a picture of the 
“Crucifixion,” and other historical works. Comment- 
ing on his “Crucifixion,” Sir Joshua Reynolds said, 
“This picture, upon the whole, may be considered as 
one of the finest (or first) pictures ih the world, and gives 
the highest idea of Vandyke’s powers.” Having been 
invited by Charles I., he went to England about 1632, 
and painted portraits of that king, who gave him an an- 
nual pension of two hundred pounds in 1633, and the 
title of painter to his majesty. Vandyke passed the rest 
of his life in England, and married Mary, a daughter of 
Lord Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie. His habits were luxu- 
rious, and his style of living was magnificent. He painted 
with such rapidity and facility that his works are very 
numerous, although his life was short. He is generally 
considered the greatest portrait-painter of modern times 
except Titian ; and some critics prefer him even to that 
artist. Among his master-pieces are “The Erection of 
the Cross,” a portrait of the Earl of Strafford and his 
secretary, (at Wentworth House,) and a series of por- 
traits of eminent artists of his time, which he painted 
before he left Antwerp. Engravings of these, about one 
hundred in number, have been published. He died in 
London in December, 1641, leaving one child, Justiniana. 

See WaLpots, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England;’? Descamps, 
“ Vies des Peintres Flamands,”’ etc. ; CARPENTER, ‘‘ Memoir of Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck ;’’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for August, 1847; G. 
Vararpt, ‘ Cenni storico-artistici sul A. Van Dyck,” 1844; ** Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.’’ o 

Vane, (Sir Hrnry,) an English statesman, born in 
Kent in 1589. He was elected a member of Parliament 


| about 1615, and was appointed cofferer to the Prince 
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of Wales by James I. At the accession of Charles I. he 
became a member of the privy council. In 1631 he was 
sent as ambassador to Denmark and Sweden. He was 
appointed principal secretary of state in 1640 or 1639. 
In consequence of his hostility to the Earl of Strafford, 
he was removed, and became an adherent of the Pailia- 
ment. Died in 1654. 

See CLARENDON, “ History of the Great Rebellion.” 

Vane, (Sir HENRY,) THE YOUNGER, often called Sir 
Harry VANE, a republican statesman, born in 1612, was 
the eldest son of the preceding. He studied for a short 
time at Oxford, from which he went to Geneva, and 
returned home a zealous adversary of the liturgy and 
government of the Church of England. By the pro- 
fession of such opinions he incurred the displeasure 
of his father. For the sake of religious liberty, he 
emigrated in 1635 to Massachusetts. He was elected 
Governor of the colony in 1636, and “ manifested,” says 
Forster, “a firmness, energy, and wisdom truly remark- 
able in one of his early age and previous history.” He 
offended the majority of the colony by his advocacy 
of universal toleration, and returned to England in 
1637, soon after which he married Frances Wray. In 
November, 1640, he became a member of the Long 
Parliament, in which he efficiently promoted the con- 
demnation of the Earl of Strafford by evidence which 
he furnished. He found in his father’s cabinet a memo- 
randum of a council at which Strafford had proposed to 
employ the Irish army to reduce England to obedience. 

Vane was a leader of the Independents, and a friend 
of Milton. On the death of Pym (1643) the chief direc- 
tion of civil affairs devolved on Vane. He disapproved 
the policy of the execution of the king, but expressed 
no opinion of its abstract justice. In February, 1649, 
he was appointed a member of the council of state, 
and in the next month was placed at the head of the 
naval department. The efficiency and victories of the 
navy are ascribed partly to his administrative talents. 
He opposed the usurpation of Cromwell, who, as his 
soldiers were dissolving the Parliament, in April, 1653, 
exclaimed, “ The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 
Vane afterwards passed several years in retirement, and 
wrote works entitled ‘The Retired Man’s Meditation,” 
(1655,) and a “ Healing Question Propounded and Re- 
solved,” (1656.) At the restoration he was excepted 
from the indemnity or act of amnesty. Having been 
confined in prison about two years, he was tried for 
treason in June, 1662, and convicted, after an able speech 
in his own defence. Charles II. wrote to Clarendon 
that Vane “was too dangerous a man to let live.” He 
met death with the most intrepid courage and firmness. 
“He was,” says Clarendon, “a man of extraordinary 
parts, a pleasant wit, a great understanding, which 
pierced into and discerned the purposes of other men 
with wonderful sagacity. ... If he were not superior 
to Mr. Hampden, he was inferior to no other man in all 
mysterious artifices.” 

See CLarenpon, ‘‘ History of the Rebellion ;” Joun Forster, 
“Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger ;”?’ WuiTELocke, ‘ Trial of 


Sir H. Vane; Humeg, ‘“‘ History of England;” ‘‘The Life and 
Death of Sir H. Vane,’’ 1662. 


Van Effen. See EFFEN, VAN. 

Van Erpen. See ERPENIUS. 

Vanetti. See VANNEITI. 

Van Byck. See Eyck, (HUBERT and Joun.) 

Van Galen. See GALEN, VAN. 

Vangerow, von, fon fang’eh-ro’, (KARL ADOLF,) a 
German jurist, born near Marburg in 1808. He suc- 
ceeded Thibaut as professor of Roman law at Heidel- 
berg in 1840, and in 1849 was made a privy councillor, 
He published a “Manual of the Pandects,” and other 
legal works. Died in November, 1870. 

Van Goyen. See GOYEN, VAN. 

Van Helmont. See HELMONT, VAN. 

Van Helt-Stoccade. See Sroccapr. 

Van Hoek. See HOEK, VAN. 

Van Huevel, van hii’vel, (JEAN Bapristr,) a Belgian 
physician, born at Brussels in 1802. He invented a 
pelvimeter and a forceps saw. 

Van Huysum. See Huysum, VAN. 

Vaniere, va’ne-air’, [Lat. VANIz/RUS,] (JACQUES,) a 
French Jesuit and Latin poet, born near Béziers, in 
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Languedoc, in 1664. He gained a high reputation by 
his Latin poems, the most important of which is his 
“Rural Estate,” (“ Preedium Rusticum,” 1707.) In this 
poem he imitated Virgil with considerable success. He 
was professor of humanities in several colleges. Died 
at Toulouse in 1739. 

See PErE Lomparn, “Vie du Pére Vaniére,” 1739; Mor#rt, 
“Dictionnaire Historique.” 

Vanierus. See VANIERE. 

Vanini, va-nee/nee, [Lat. VANI/Nus,] (Lucrio,) an 
Italian philosopher and skeptic, born at Taurisano in 
1585. According to some authorities, he was a priest 
in his youth, He travelled in Germany, France, and 
England, and taught philosophy for a short time at 
Genoa. His enemies admit that he was eloquent and 
learned. In 1616 he published at Paris a pantheistic 
work, entitled ““On the Admirable Secrets of Nature, 
the Queen and Goddess of Mortals,” etc., (“‘ De admi- 
randis Nature Reginze Dezque Mortalium Arcanis,”) 
which the Sorbonne condemned to be burned. He 
removed to Toulouse in 1617, was accused of atheism, 
and put to death in 16109. 

See J. G. Ornartus, “De Vita Vanini,” 1708; P. F. ArpE, 


*€ Apologia pro Vanino,”’ x 712, Duranp, ‘‘ La Vie et les Sentiments 
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de Vanini,’ 1717 5 “Life of Vanini,”’ London, 1730; FUHRMANN, 


“Leben des Vanini,” 1800; Nictron, ‘‘Mémoires;” “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 
Vaninus. See VANINI. 


Vanir, va’nir, the plural of Van or Vana, [from 
vanr, “empty,” cognate with the Latin vans, the pri- 
mary meaning of which is the same,] in the Norse 
mythology, a peculiar class of beings, whose habitation 
and empire is “the empty, vast, and wandering air.” 
They rule over the atmosphere, the weather, and the 
sea. Their dwelling-place or kingdom is termed Vana- 
heim, (ze. the ‘““home of the Vanir.”) The principal per- 
sonage among them is Njord, the god of the winds, who, 
though born and bred in Vanaheim, was given by the 
Vanir as a hostage to the Asir, among whom he is now 
numbered. The Vanir are said to have been originally 
hostile to the gods of Asgard, but were subsequently 
reconciled to them. This statement may be thus ex- 
plained. The capricious and uncertain movements of 
the atmosphere seem naturally hostile to the regularity 
and order which are the especial attributes of the gods 
or Asir. But when, inspired by the gods, men, by 
superior skill in navigation, were enabled to take advan- 
tage of the winds, notwithstanding their irregularity, the 
Vanir, the types of uncertainty, were said to be recon- 
ciled with the Atsir, the representatives of order and 
skill. (See Aéstr and J6runs.) That Freyia (the goddess 
of love) was the daughter of a Vana prince, would seem 
to allude to the aerial character of those charms which 
inspire the passion of love, as well as to the well-known 
caprice and inconstancy of lovers, 

See Torre, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,’ vol. i.; Krysrr, “Re- 
ligion of the Northmen ;’? Perersen, ‘‘ Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Vanloo, v4n-16’, (ABRAHAM Loults,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Amsterdam about 1641, was the father of Charles 
and Jean Baptiste, noticed below. Died at Aix in 1713. 

Vanloo, v4n‘l0’, (CHARLES ANDRE, or CARLE,) a 
French painter, born at Nice in 1705, was a brother of 
Jean Baptiste, noticed below. He studied at Rome, 
where he painted his ‘ Apotheosis of Saint Isidore.” 
After his return he became director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, (1751,) and first painter to the king, (1762.) 
Died in 1765. : 

See Danpr#-Barpon, “ Vie de Carle Vanloo,” 1765 ; FoNTAINE- 
MALuerse, ‘“‘Eloge de C. Vanloo,’’ 1767; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Vanloo, (FRANGo!Is,) a French painter, born at Aix 
in I711, was a son of Jean Baptiste, noticed below. He 
was a promising artist, when he was killed by accident 
near Turin in 1733. . 

Vanloo, (JAcoxz,) a Dutch painter, born at Ecluse in 
1614, was the father of Abraham Louis, noticed above. 
Died in Paris in 1670. 

Vanloo, (JEAN BAPTIsTE,) a celebrated French 
painter, of Flemish extraction, was born at Aix, In 
Provence, in 1684. He resided many years in Paris, 
where he was patronized by the Duke of Orleans. He 
acquired the highest reputation by his portraits, and was 
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appointed in 1735 professor in the Academy of Arts. In 
1738 he visited London, where, according to Horace 
Walpole, “he soon bore away the chief business of 
London from every other painter.” He also executed 
several historical pictures of great merit. Died in 1746. 

See CHARLES BLANc, “ Histoire des Peintres ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Vanloo, (JuLES César DENIs,) a landscape-painter, 
born in Paris in 1743, was a son of Charles André, 
noticed above. Died in 1821. 

Vanloo, (Louis Micukt,) a French portrait-painter, 
born at Toulon in 1707, was a son of Jean Baptiste, 
noticed above. Invited by the king, Philip V., he went 
to Madrid in 1736, and was appointed court painter. 
He returned to Paris about 1748. Died in 1771. 

Van Loon, van Jon, (GERARD,) a Dutch historian 
and antiquary, born at Leyden in 1683. He published, 
besides other works, a “ History of the Netherlands from 
1555 to 1716,” (4 vols., 1723,) which is commended. 

Van Loon, (THEODORE.) See LOON. 

Van Mander. See MANDER, VAN. 

Van Mil’dert, (WILLIAM,) an English prelate, born 
in London in 1765. He studied at Oxford, where he 
afterwards became regius professor of theology. He 
was made Bishop of Llandaff in 1819, and of Durham 
in 1826. He was the author of a “Life of Waterland,” 
and several other works. Died in 1836. 

Van Moer, (JEAN BAPrisre,) a Belgian painter, born 
at Brussels about 1815. 

Van Mons. See Mons. 

- Van Ness, (CorNELIUS P.,) LL.D., born in Vermont 

in 1781, was elected Governor of that State in 1822, 
and was twice re-elected. He was minister to Spain 
under President Jackson from 1829 to 1838. Died in 
Philadelphia in 1852. 

Van Ness, (WILLIAM W.,) an American jurist, born 
at Claverack, New York, in 1775. He was a judge of 
the supreme court of New York from 1807 to 1822. 
Died in 1823. 

Vannetti, van-net’tee, or Vanetti, va-net’tee, (CLE- 
MENTINO,) an Italian author, born at Roveredo in 1754, 
was a son of a poet named Giuseppe Valeriano Van- 
netti. He wrote numerous works in prose and verse, 
among which are poetical epistles and biographies. His 
poetry was admired by some critics. Died in 1795. 

Van Neve, van na’veh, (FRANCIS,) a Flemish painter 
and engraver, born at Antwerp in 1627, studied at Rome. 
He painted history and landscapes, and produced good 
etchings of his own designs. 

Vanni, van/nee, (ANDREA,) an Italian painter, born 
at Sienna, flourished about 1370-1410. 

Vanni, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian painter and engraver, 
born at Sienna in 1565. He studied at Rome, and imi- 
tated the style of Baroccio so successfully that his works 
are often mistaken for those of that artist. Among his 
master-pieces we may name the ‘‘ Death of Saint Ce- 
cilia,” “ Simon Magus rebuked by Peter,” and ‘Saint 
Raimond walking on the Sea.” Died in 1609. 

See Lanz, ‘“‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Vanni, (GIOVANNI BaTvrisra,) an Italian painter, 
born in 1599, is supposed to have been a native of Flor- 
ence. He made admirable copies of the works of 
Titian, Correggio, and others, and was also skilled in 
engraving. Died in 1660. 

Vanni, (MIcHArL ANGELO,) an Italian painter, born 
at Sienna in 1583, was a son of Francesco, noticed 
above. He was not equal to his father. Died in 1671. 

Vanni, (RAPHAEL,) an able Italian painter, born at 
Sienna in 1596, was a son of Francesco, and a pupil of 
Annibal Caracci. He worked at Rome and Sienna. 
Died in 1673. 

Vannucci. See PERUGINO. 

Van Obstal, v4n op’stal, or Van Opstal, (GERARD,) 
a Flemish sculptor, born at Antwerp in 1597; died in 
Paris in 1663. 

Van Oort. See Noort. 

Van Oost, (Jacos.) See Oost, VAN. 

Van Os, (JAN.) See Os, VAN. 

Van Ostade. See OSTADE, VAN. 

Van Praet. See PRAET, VAN. 


Van Rensselaer, van rén/sel-ler, (CORT’LAND,) D.D., 
an American Presbyterian divine, born at Albany in 1808, 
was a son of General Stephen Van Rensselaer, noticed 
below. He died in 1860, leaving a collection of ‘* Essays 
and Discourses,” etc., (1861.) 

Van Rensselaer, (Henry K.,) an American patriot, 
born probably in New York State about 1744. He served 
as colonel in the Revolutionary war, and became general 
of militia. Died at Albany in 1816. 

Van Rensselaer, (PHILIP S.,) an American magis: 
trate, distinguished for his benevolence, was born about 
1766. He was mayor of Albany for twenty-three years, 
and the principal founder of the Academy of Albany. 
Died in 1824. 

See the “‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans.’ 

Van Rensselaer, (SOLOMON,) an American officer, 
son of Henry K., noticed above, was born at Albany in 
1764 or 1774. He served in the war of 1812. He was 
elected to Congress in 1819, Died at Albany in 1852. 

Van Rensselaer, (SrEPHEN,) LL.D., called “the 
Patroon,” a distinguished American statesman and 
soldier, born in New York in 1764. Having for six 
years filled the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
he was appointed to command the New York militia in 
the war of 1812. He co-operated with De Witt Clinton 
in the work of the Erie Canal, being president of the 
board of commissioners for fifteen years. He founded 
in 1824 the Rensselaer Institute (now the Polytechnic 
School) at Troy, and was distinguished for his zeal in 
the cause of science. He was also chancellor of the 
State University. Died in 1839. 

See “‘ Discourse on the Life, etc. of Stephen Van Rensselaer,”’ by 
D. D. BERNARD. 

Van Santen. See SANTEN, VAN. 

Van Sant’voord, (GEorGE,) an American lawyer 
and “ittérateur, born at Belleville, New Jersey, in 1819, 
has published a “Life of Algernon Sidney,” (1851,) 
“Lives of the Chief Justices of the United States,” 
(1854,) and several legal works. 

Van, Schendel, vin skén’del, (PETRUS,) a dis- 
tinguished Belgian painter, born at Breda in 1806. His 
market-scenes, and interiors illuminated with fire, moon- 
light, or lamps, are esteemed master-pieces of the kind. 

Van-sit’tart, (NIcHoLas,) Lord Bexley, an English 
politician, born in London in 1766, was distinguished as 
a financier. He was chancellor of the exchequer from 
1812 to 1823, and was made a baron in the latter year. 
Died in 1851. 

Vansomer, van’so’mer, (PAUL,) a skilful Flemish 
portrait-painter, born at Antwerp about 1575, settled 
in England, where he was liberally patronized by the 
nobility. Among his principal works are portraits of 
James I., Lord Bacon, and William, Earl of Pembroke. 
Died in 1621. 

Vanstabel, vén’st4’bél’, (PIERRE JEAN,) a French 
admiral, born at Dunkirk in 1746. He rendered im- 
portant services in 1793 by convoying one hundred 
and seventy merchant-vessels from the United States to 
Brest. Died in 1797. 

Van Stork. See STORK, VAN. 

Van Swanevelt. See SWANEVELT, VAN. 

Van Swieten. Sce SWIETEN, VAN. 

Van Thulden. See THULDEN, VAN. 

Van Tromp. See TROMP, VAN. 

Vanucchi. See SARTO, DEL. 

Vanucci. See PERUGINO. 7 

Vanuden, via-nii’den, (Lucas,) a Flemish landscape- 
painter, born at Antwerp in 1595, was sometimes em- 
ployed by Rubens to paint the backgrounds to his 
pictures. He also produced a number of admirable 
etchings. Died about 1672. 

Van Utrecht, vin ii/tréxt, (ADRIAAN,) a Flemish 
painter of still life, was born at Antwerp in 1599. His 
delineations of flowers, fruit, game, etc. were unsur- — 
passed, and command very high prices. Died in 1651. 

Van Veen, (MARTIN.) See HEEMSKERK. 

Van Veen, van van, [ Lat. VAE/NIUS or OY TOVE/NIUS, | 
(OrHo,) a Dutch painter, born at Leyden about 1550, 
studied at Rome under Zucchero. He afterwards founded 
an Academy at Antwerp, and numbered Rubens among 
his pupils. He painted several historical pieces, and a 
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full-length portrait of Alexander Farnese, Duke of 
Parma, esteemed one of his best works. He also wrote 
a “ History of the War of the Batavians,” from Tacitus, 
illustrated with his own designs. Died about 1630. 

Vanvitelli, vin-ve-tel’/lee, (GaSPARO,) the Italianized 
name of GASPAR VAN WITEL, (wee’tel,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Utrecht about 1650. He went to Italy in early 
youth, worked many years at Rome and Naples, and 
gained distinction as a painter of landscapes and archi- 
tecture. Died in 1736. 

See Nacter, “ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.”’ 

Vanvitelli, (Luici,) a celebrated architect, born at 
Naples in 1700, was a son of the preceding, and a pupil 
of Ivara. He was appointed architect of Saint Peter’s, 
at Rome, in 1725, and encircled the dome of that edifice 
with iron bands. He designed the large convent of Sant’ 
Agostino at Rome. His capital work is the magnificent 
royal palace at Caserta, which he built for Charles, King 
of Naples, and commenced in 1752. It is about seven 
hundred and thirty feet long. This palace is highly 
praised by Quatremére de Quincy, who says it exhibits 
unity in every part, is simple, with variety, and complete 
in all respects. Died at Caserta in 1773. 

See L. VAnvITEL1I, ‘‘ Vita di Luigi Vanvitelli,’? 823; Mrtizra, 
““Memorie degli Architetti;’’? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Van Wart, (Isaac,) an American officer, born in 
Westchester county, New York, in 1748, was one of the 
three captors of Major André. Died in 1828. 

Vapereau, va’peh-rd/ or vap’ro’, (LouIs GUSTAVE,) 
a French biographer, born at Orléans in 1819. He 
published in 1844 a work “On the Liberal, Moral, and 
Religious Character of Modern Philosophy.” Having 
studied Jaw, he was admitted as an advocate in 1854. 
He was the chief editor of a ‘General Dictionary of 
Contemporary Biography,” (“‘ Dictionnaire universel des 
Contemporains,” 1858,) which has a high reputation for 
accuracy and other merits. 

Varaha, va-ra’ha, [ze in Sanscrit, a “hog” or 
“hoar,”| in the Hindoo mythology, the name of the 
third avatar of Vishnu. A mighty monster or giant 
named Hiranyaksha (hé-ran-yak’sha*) is said to have 
seized the earth and carried it into the depths of the 
ocean. Vishnu, assuming the form of a boar, (the sym- 
bol of strength,) dived into the ocean, and, after a ter- 
rible contest of one thousand years, slew the monster 
and restored the earth, bearing it above the waters on 
the point of his tusks. This fable not improbably has 
reference to some geological change in the earth’s surface. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.” 


Varanda, va’rén’da’, (JEAN,) a French medical 
writer, born at Nimes, graduated at Montpellier in 1587. 
He became professor of medicine at Montpellier, where 
he died in 1617. 

Va-ra/nés [Gr. Ovaparyc] or Bahram I, King of 
Persia, was a son of Hormisdas I. He reigned from 
274 to 277 A.D., and waged war against Queen Zenobia. 

Varanes II, a son of the preceding, began to reign 
in 277 A.D. He was involved in war with the Roman 
emperor Carus, who took Seleucia and Ctesiphon. Died 
in 294. 

His son, Waranes III, reigned only eight months, 
and died in 294. 

Varanes IV., a brother of Sapor ITI., began to reign 
in 390 AD. Died about 404 A.D. 

Varanes or Bahram (or Baharam) V. was a son 
of Yezdegerd I. He became King of Persia in 420 or 
421. He persecuted the Christians, and waged war 
against Theodosius II. Died in 448 a.p. : 

Varano, di, de vi-r4/no, (ALFONSO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Ferrara in 1705. He contributed to the refor- 
mation of Italian poetry, to which “he restored,” says 
Ugoni, “that manly accent and elevation which Dante 
had given it.” Among his works are “Sacred and Moral 
Visions,” (‘ Visioni sacre e morali.”) Died in 1788. 

See PANNELLI, ‘‘ Elogio storico di Alfonso Varano,”’ 1826. 

Varchi, var’kee, (BENEDETTO,) an Italian scholar, 
poet, and historian, born at Florence in 1502. He was 
patronized by the grand duke Cosimo I., who made him 


* Given in a strangely corrupted form (Zv7accasen) in SOUTHEY’S 
“Curse of Kehama,’’ vol. 1., x, 


one of the directors of his New Florentine Academy 
His principal work is his “History of Florence from 
1527 to 1538,” (“Storia Fiorentina,” etc., 1721.) He 
also made translations from Seneca and Boéthius, wrote 
a dialogue or treatise on the Tuscan language, entitled 
“Ercolano,” (1570,) and composed “ Sonetti,” (2 vols., 
1557.) Died in 1565. 

See LonGFELLow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;”? TrraBoscut, 
“Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;’? GINGUENE, “ Histoire littéraire 
d’Italie ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vardan. See VARIAN. 

Vardes, de, deh vard, (FRANCOIS RENE du Bec- 
Crespin—dii bék’krés’pan’,) MARQUIS, a French cour- 
tier, famous for his intrigues, was born about 1620. He 
gained the favour of Louis XIV., but afterwards offended 
him, and was exiled from court in 1664. Died in 1688. 

Varela y Ulloa, va-ra/l4 e ool-yo’4, (Don Jos,) a 
learned Spanish naval officer, born in Galicia in 1748 ; 
died in 1794. 

Varen, va’ren, or VWarenius, v4-ra/ne-tis, (BERN- 
HARD,) an eminent Dutch geographer and physician, 
born at Amsterdam about 1610. He is called the 
founder of scientific geography. In 1642 he produced 
a thesis entitled ‘“ First-Fruits of the Philosophic Muses,” 
(‘‘Musarum Philosophicarum Primitiz,”) and in 1649 a 
“Description of Japan.” His chief work is a systematic 
treatise on geography, ‘ Geographia generalis,” (1650,) 
which effected a revolution in the science. An improved 
edition of it was published by Sir Isaac Newton in 1672, 
and another in 1681. This work of Varen was the first 
or best that had appeared on physical geography. His 
death is variously dated from 1660 to 1680. 

Varenius. See VAREN. 

Varenius, fa-ra’ne-us, (AUGUST,) a German Lutheran 
theologian, born in the duchy of Liineburg in 1620. He 
was a good Hebrew scholar, and wrote a commentary on 
Isaiah, (1708.) Died in 1684. 

Varenne de Fenille, va’rén’ deh feh-nél’, (PHILI- 
BERT CHARLES,) a French writer on agriculture, was 
born at Dijon. He published several useful works. He 
was executed at Lyons by the terrorists in 1794. 

Vargas or Vargas-Mexia, var/gds ma-Hee’A, (FRAN- 
CIsco,) a Spanish jurist and diplomatist of high reputa- 
tion. He was sent to the Council of Trent by Charles 
V. in 1550 to congratulate the Council on its return to 
that place. After his return to Spain he was a coun- 
cillor of state. Died about 1560. 

Vargas, de, da var’gas, (Luts,) an eminent Spanish 
painter, born at Seville in 1502. In 1527 he visited 
Rome, where he studied under Perino del Vaga. His 
works are principally religious pieces, and are painted 
both in oil and fresco. He ranks among the best Span- 
ish artists of the time, and was equally admirable in 
portrait and historical painting. Died in 1568. 

See Nacuier, ‘‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon;” QurLLiet 
‘* Dictionnaire des Peintres Espagnoles.”” 

Vargas-Macciucca, var’gas mak-chook’ka, (FRAN- 
cesco,) Marquis of Vatolla, an [talian linguist and judge, 
born at Teramo, in Abruzzo, in 1699. He was a patron 
of literary men, and wrote several essays. Diedin 1785. 

Vargas y Ponce, var’gis e San ithe (Jos#,) a Span- 
ish geographer and naval officer, born at Cadiz about 
1755, wrote a “‘ Description of the Balearic Isles,” (1787.) 

Varignon, va’rén’yon’, (PIERRE,) an eminent French 
mathematician, born at Caen in 1654. He became a 
resident of Paris in 1686, and publishéd in 1687 an able 
work on statics, called ‘Plan of a New, System of Me- 
chanics,” (“ Projet d’une nouvelle Mécanique,”) in which 
for the first time all the science of statics was deduced 
from the elementary principle of the composition of 
forces. He was appointed professor of mathematics in 
the Collége Mazarin in 1688, and obtained the chair of 
philosophy in the College of France in 1704. Among 
his works is “New Mechanics or Statics,” (“ Nouvelle 
Mécanique ou Statique,” 2 vols., 1725.) Died in 1722. 

See FoNTENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de Varignon;’? Nictron, ‘ Mé- 
moires;”? Montucra, “‘ Histoire des Mathématiques ;’”’ ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Varillas, va’re’y4s’, (ANTOINE,) a French historian, 
born at Guéret in 1624, was a prolific writer. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, a “* History of France from 
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the Reign of Louis XI. to that of Henry IIL., inclusive,” 
(14 vols. 4to, 1683-94,) and “ History of the Revolutions 
which have occurred in Europe on Account of Religion,” 
(6 vols., 1686-89.) His reputation for accuracy and 
veracity is not good. Died in Paris in 1696. 

See Nictron, ‘“‘Mémoires;” Mor#tri, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique ;’? BoscuERON, “ Varillasiana,” 1734; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Varin, va’ran’, (JACQUES,) a French botanist, born 
near Rouen in 1740; died in 1808. 

Varin, va’ran’, or Warin, (JEAN,) a Flemish en- 
graver and sculptor, born at Liege in 1604. He was 
a skilful engraver of medals, and worked mostly in 
Paris. Among his works was the seal of the French 
Academy, (1635,) and a marble statue of Louis XIV. 
Died in 1672. 

See Ff visren, ‘‘ Entretiens sur les Peintres.’’ 

Varin, (JosEPH,) a French engraver, born at Chalons- 
sur-Marne in 1740, worked in Paris. He had a high 
reputation as an engraver of topography and architec- 
ture. He engraved illustrations for several books. Died 
in 1800. CHARLES NICOLAS VARIN, born in 1745, was 
a brother and assistant of Joseph. Died in 1805. 

Va’ri-us, (LUCIUS RUFUS,) an eminent Roman epic 
and dramatic poet of the Augustan age, of whose life 
little is known. He enjoyed the favour of Mzecenas, 
and was an intimate friend of Horace and Virgil, the 
latter of whom appointed him one of his literary ex- 
ecutors. He was, consequently, living in 19 B.C., the 
date of Virgil’s death. He wrote an epic poem, “De 
Morte,” (probably on the death of Czesar,) and a cele- 
brated tragedy of “ Thyestes,” which, according to Quin- 
tilian, would bear a comparison with any Greek tragedy. 
None of his works are extant. 

See WEICHERT, ‘“‘ De Vario Poeta,’’ 1829, and ‘‘De L. Varii e 
Cassii Parmensis Vita et Scriptis,’’ 1836. 

Varlet, vara’, (DOMINIQUE Marieg,) a French Jan- 
senist, born in Paris in 1678. He was appointed Bishop 
of Babylon about 1719, but on his arrival at the Caspian 
Sea he learned that he was deposed or suspended by 
the pope for Jansenism. He died in Holland in 1742. 

Var’ley, (JoHN,) an English painter in water-colours, 
born in London about 1777. His works are chiefly 
landscapes, which are ranked among the finest produc- 
tions in that department of the art. He was a believer 
in astrology, to which he devoted a great deal of his 
time. Died in 1842. 

Varnhagen von Ense, farn/ha/gen fon én’seh, 
(Karut AuGustT LupWIG PHILIPP,) an eminent German 
author, born at Dusseldorf in February, 1785. He began 
to study medicine in Berlin in 1800, but soon renounced 
that science, and applied himself to philosophy, etc. at 
Halle, Berlin, and Tiibingen. He entered the Austrian 
army in 1809, was wounded at the battle of Wagram, 
and became aide-de-camp of Prince Bentheim, In 1813 
he enlisted as captain in the Russian army. He passed 
into the Prussian diplomatic service in 1814, attended 
the Congress of Vienna with Prince Hardenberg, and 
married Rahel Levin the same year. He became in 
1819 a resident of Berlin, where he passed nearly all of 
his subsequent life. He acquired a high reputation as 
a writer of biography and history, and excelled in the 
art of revivifying the great figures of the past. Among 
his works are “ Biographic Memorials,” (‘‘ Biographische 
Denkmale,” 5 vols., 1824-30,) ‘‘Memoirs and Miscel- 
lanies,” (“Denkwiirdigkeiten und vermischte Schrif- 
ten,” 7 vols., 1837-46,) a ‘‘ Life of Field-Marshal Keith,” 
(1844,) and a “Life of Karl Miiller,” (1847.) He was 
an intimate friend of Alexander von Humboldt. Died 
in Berlin in October, 1858. 

See ‘“‘ Nouyelle Biographie Générale ;’’ ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view” for January, 1841. 

Varnhagen von Ense, (RAHEL ANTONIE FRIE- 
DERIKE Levin —la-veen’,) wife of the preceding, was 
born of Jewish parents, in Berlin, in 1771. She was 
a woman of superior intellect, and celebrated for her 
conversational powers. Her sa/oz was frequented by 
the Schlegels, the Humboldts, Tieck, and other eminent 
authors. She became a professor of Christianity a short 
time before her marriage, which occurred in 1814. Died 
in. 1833. Her husband published a work called “ Rahel, 


a Book of Remembrance for her Friends,” (3 vols., 
1834,) which contains some of her writings. 

See De Custing, “‘Madame Varnhagen d’Ense,”’ 1838; Kunz, 
“ Rahel: Geistes- und Charakter-Gemalde dieser grossen Frau,” 1835 ; 
“ Foreign Quarterly Review” for April, 1841. 

VWarnier, var’ne-a’, a French writer on medicine and 
chemistry, was born at Vitry-on-the-Marne in1709, He 
died at an advanced age. 

Var’/num, (JAMES MITCHELL,) an American general, 
born at Dracut, Massachusetts, in 1749. He was twice 
elected to Congress, and in 1787 was appointed one of 
the judges of the Northwest territory. Died in 1789. 

Varnum, (JOSEPH BRADLEy,) an American Senator, 
born in Massachusetts about 1755, was a brother of the 
preceding. He was a member of Congress from 1795 
to 1811, and was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives from 1807 to 1811. He was a political friend of 
Jefferson, and was a Senator of the United States from 
1811 to 1817. Died in 1821. 

Varoli, va-ro‘lee, [Lat. VARo/LIus,| (CONSTANT or 
CosTaNnzo,) an Italian anatomist and surgeon, born at 
Bologna in 1542 or 1543. He was distinguished as a 
lithotomist, and discovered a part of the brain called 
Pons Varolii. About 1572 he became physician to Pope 
Gregory XIII. He wrote a work on “The Optic 
Nerves,” etc., (“De Nervis Opticis,” 1573.) Died in 1575. 

Varolius. See VAROLI. 

Varotari, v4-ro-ta’ree, (ALESSANDRO,) an _ Italian 
painter, surnamed PADOVANINO, born at Padua in 1590, 
was a son of Dario, noticed below. He studied at 
Venice, and adopted the style of Titian. He is regarded 
as one of the most successful imitators of that master, 
His “ Marriage at Cana” is esteemed one of his master- 
pieces. He excelled in painting women and children. 
Died in 1650. ; 

See Lanzi, “‘ History of Painting in Italy;’’ Ripotr1, “ Pittori 
Veneti.”’ 

Varotari, (CHIARA,) an Italian portrait-painter, born 
in 1582, was a sister of the preceding. Died in 1639. 

Varotari, (DARIO,) surnamed PADOVANINO or Pa- 
DUANINO, an Italian painter, born at Verona in 1539. 
He worked at Padua, where he became the chief of a 
school, Died in 1596. 

See Lanz, ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy.”’ 

Var’ro, [Fr. VARRON, va’ron’,] (CAIUS TERENTIUS,) 
a Roman general, noted for his temerity. He was a 
leader of the plebeians or popular party, and was elected 
consul for 216 B.c. Against the advice of the other 
consul, Atmilius Paulus, Varro offered battle to Hanni- 
bal, and was defeated with great loss at Canne, (216 B.C.) 
He was one of the few Romans that escaped from that 
disastrous battle, and he made such resolute and vigorous 
efforts for the defence of the capital that he received the 
thanks of the senate. Died after 200 B.C. 

See Livy, *‘ History of Rome;’’ Mommssn, ‘‘ History of Rome.” 


Varro, [Fr. VARRON,] (Marcus TERENTIUS,) a cele- 
brated Latin author, styled “the most learned of the 
Romans,” was born in 116 B.c., probably in Rome. He 
was a pupil of L. Atlius Stilo and of Antiochus of Asca- 
lon, an Academic philosopher. He became an intimate 
friend of Cicero. About the year 67 B.c. he had a high 
command under Pompey in the war against the pirates. 
He fought for the senate against Ceesar in the civil war 
which began in 49 B.c. Soon after the battle of Phar- 
salia, he retired from public life and devoted himself ta 
literary pursuits. He was profoundly versed in nearly 
every department of literature, and wrote a great num- 
ber of works on various subjects. His capital work was 
* Antiquitatum Libri,” consisting of twenty-five books 
on Human Antiquities and sixteen books on Divine 
Antiquities, which is not extant. Saint Augustine de- 
rived from this book materials for his work ‘‘ De Civi- 
tate Det.” Nearly all of Varro’s works are lost, except 
a part of his treatise on the Latin language, (‘‘ De Lingua 
Latina,’’) and his excellent work on agriculture, ‘‘ De Re 
Rustica Libri tres,”) which is preserved entire. In 43 
B.C. he was proscribed by Mark Antony ; but he escaped 
death by concealment, and survived till 28 or 27 B.C. 


See E. Berwick, ‘‘ Life of Pollio, Varro, and C. Gallus,’ 1818; 
Paps, ‘* De Varrone,” 1835; G. Borssirr, “ Essai sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de Varron,’’ 1861; OreLLI, ‘‘Onomasticon Tullianum ;” 
Fasricius, ‘ Bibliotheca Latina ;”’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”” 
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Varro, (PUBLIUS TERENTTIUS,) a Roman poet, sur- 
named Avraci/Nus, from Atax, in Gallia Narbonensis, 
where he was born about 82 B.c. He was the author 
of elegies, epigrams, and epic poems, which have been 
lost, with the exception of fragments. Died in 37 B.c. 

Varron. See Varro. 

Varst or Vaerst, von, fon vérst, (FRIEDRICH CHRIS- 
TIAN EuGEN,) BARon, a German “/férateur, born at 
Wesel in 1792, published works entitled ‘Cavalier 
Perspective,” (1836,) ‘““The Pyrenees,” (4 vols., 1847,) 
and “Gastrosophie,” (1852,) which were received with 
favour. He lived at Breslau. Died in 1855. 

Vartan, var’tan’, an Armenian prince, who became 
a professor of Christianity. He defended the liberty of 
his country against the King of Persia, who attempted 
to impose the religion of Zoroaster by force on the Ar- 
menians. Vartan was killed in battle by the Persians, 
in 451 A.D. 

Vartan or Vardan, a learned Armenian doctor and 
author, lived in the thirteenth century. He wrote, be- 
sides other works, a “ History of Armenia to the Year 
1267,” and numerous Fables. 

Var-to-ma/nus, the Latin name of Lurci BARTHEMA 
(bar-ta’m&) or VARTHEMA, (vaR-ta’m4,) an Italian trav- 
eller, born at Bologna about 1480. He travelled through 
Arabia and Persia to the East Indies, where he passed 
several years. He published in 1508 a Narrative of his 
travels. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Varuna, [modern Hindoo pron. vir’60-na; from the 
Sanscrit verb wrz, to “enclose” or “surround,” and 
etymologically related to the Greek otpavoc, “heaven,’’] 
aname in the Hindoo mythology originally applied to 
the sky or heaven, as enclosing or surrounding the earth, 
but used by later writers to designate both the ocean 
(which also encompasses the earth) and the regent of 
the sea, or the deity who presides over the waters of 
the ocean. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon.’’ 


Va/rus, a Roman of the Augustan age, of whom little 
is known except that he was a friend and patron of Vir- 
gil, who, in his sixth eclogue, offers a graceful homage to 
his merit. He is supposed to be the same as Q. Varus, 
who fought with the rank of general for Cesar in the 
civil war. 

Varus, (Punttus ATtus,) a Roman general and par- 
tisan of Pompey in the civil war. He commanded in 
Africa in 49 B.c., and, aided by King Juba, gained a vic- 
tory over Curio. He was killed at the battle of Munda. 

Varus, (PUBLIUS QUINTILIUS,) a Roman general, who 
became consul in 13 B.c. and Governor of Germany about 
6 A.p. He had not the energy or talents requisite to man- 
age the warlike German tribes, who were provoked to 
revolt by taxation and innovations which Varus initiated. 
His army was attacked and defeated in 9 a.p. by a large 
army of insurgents, led by the famous chief Arminius. 
Varus, with nearly all his men, perished in this action, 
which was fought near the Weser. 


See Tacitus, ‘‘ Annales;’? Suetonius, “‘ Augustus’’ and ‘‘ Tibe- 
rius ;’? Dion Cassius, ‘‘ History of Rome;’’. MERIVALE, “ History 
of the Romans under the Empire; Essgvien, ‘‘ Nachtrag zu der 
Abhandlung, tiber den Ort der Niederlage der Romer unter Varus,”’ 


1853. 

Varus, (QuINTILIUS,) of Cremona, a Roman poet, 
was a friend of Horace and Virgil. He died in 24 B.c, 
His death was lamented by Horace in an ode, book 1. 24. 

Varus Alfenus. See ALFENUS, 

Vasa. See Gusravus I. 

Vasanta, [modern Hindoo pron. vis-tin’ta; often 
called bits’tint in the common dialect,] the Sanscrit word 
for “spring,” applied in the Hindoo mythology to a per- 
sonification of spring, said to be an intimate friend of 
the god of love. (See KAMADEVA.) 

Vasari, v4-84/ree, (GIorGIO,) an Italian painter, ar- 
chitect, and writer upon art, was born at Arezzo in 1512. 
He was a pupil of Michael Angelo and Andrea del 
Sarto, and was patronized by Pope Clement VII., the 
grand duke Cosimo I., and other eminent men. His 
reputation rests on his “Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” (2 vols. 8vo, 1550,) 
esteemed one of the most valuable works of the kind 


that has appeared in any language. It has been trans- 
lated into English and German. He was a very success- 
ful artist, was skilful in design, and painted many frescos 
at Rome and Florence. As architect, he restored the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and built other fine edifices 
for the grand duke Cosimo. Died in 1574. 

See Lanz, “‘ History of Painting in Italy ;” Borrarz, ‘“‘Giunte 
al Vasari ;”? Ticozzt, ‘* Dizionario;” Murvizia, “‘ Memorie degli Ar- 
chitetti;’? NaGiLrr, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Vasco da Gama, (or de Gama.) See Gama, DA. 

Vasconcellos, vas-kon-sel/lds, (AN'TONTO,) a Portu- 
guese Jesuit and writer, born at Lisbon about 1555. 

Vasconcellos, (SIMON,) a Portuguese Jesuit, born in 
1599, lived many years in brazil. He wrote a “ History 
of the Jesuit Mission in Brazil, (1663.) Died in 1670. 

Vasconcellos, de, da v4s-kon-sel’/lés, (AGostiNHO 
MANOEL,) a Portuguese historian, born at Evora in 1583, 
He wrote a “ Life of Juan II. of Portugal,” in Spanish, 
(1639,) and other works. Having been implicated in a 
conspiracy against John IV., he was put to death in 1641. 

See Nicéron, “‘ Mémoires.” P 

Vasconcellos, de, (Anronro Aucusto Texeira-- 
ta-sha’e-ra,) a Portuguese journalist and /ééérateir, born 
at Oporto in 1816, has published several political and 
historical works. 

Vasconcellos, de, (MIGUEL,) a Portuguese states- 
man, was a son of the jurist Pedro Barbosa. Ie became, 
about 1635, secretary of state and the most powerful 
minister in Portugal, which was then subject to the King 
of Spain. His tyranny and cruelty excited much odium 
against him. In December, 1640, he was assassinated 
by the conspirators who raised the Duke of Braganza to 
the throne. 

See BarsosA Macuano, “ Bibliotheca Lusitana;’? La CL&pe, 
** Histoire de Portugal.” 

Vasconcellos-Coutinho, de, da vas-kon-sel/lés k6- 
teen’yo, (F RANCISCO,) a Portuguese poet, born at Funchal, 
in Madeira, in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Vascosan, de, deh vas’ko’z6n’, (MICHEL,) an emi- 
nent and learned French printer, born at Amiens about 
1500, became a citizen of Paris. He was connected by 
marriage with Robert Estienne. He published correct 
and elegant editions of ancient Greek and Latin authors. 
Died in 1576. 

Vaseef or Wasif, v4-seef’, written also Vassif,* 
(Ahmed, 4n’med,) a Turkish diplomatist, born at 
Bagdad about 1740. He collected the works of several 
Turkish historians, and published them under the title 
of “Annals of the Ottoman Empire,” (1804.) He also 
wrote a History of the Reign of Selim III. Died in 1806. 

Vasi, va/see, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian designer and en- 
graver, born in Sicily in 1710, worked in Rome. He 
published a collection of engravings of the monuments, 
churches, etc. of that city. Died in 1782. 

Vasian, va’se-4n’, written also Vassian and Was- 
sian, Archbishop of Rostow, a Russian prelate, noted 
for his courage and patriotism. Died in 1481. 

Vasif. See VASEEF. 

Vasili, va-see’lee, or Wasilii, va-seel’yee, written also 
Vassiliand Wasilei, (or Basil,) I., Grand Prince of Rus- 
sia, born in 1236, began to reign in 1272. Died in 1276. 

Vasili (or Basil) IT, a son of Dmitri Donskoi, was 
born in 1372, and became grand prince in 1389. He wasa 
tributary of the grand horde of Tartars. Died in 1425. 

Vasili (or Basil) TIT, born in 1415, was a sen of 
the preceding. In his reign Russia was afflicted with 
civil war and other calamities. Died in 1462. 

See Karamzin, ‘ Histoire de Russie.” 

Vasili (or Basil) IV., a son of Ivan III., was born in 
1479, and became grand prince in 1505. He obtained 
Smolensk by conquest from the Lithuanians in 1514, 
and increased the power of Russia. He died in 1533, 
leaving the throne to his son, Ivan LV. 

See Karamzin, ‘ Histoire de Russie.” 

Vasili (or Basil) V., (IVANOVItCH SHOOTSKOI or 
SCHUISKOI,) born in 1553, began to reign in 1606. He 
was deposed by the boyards, who confined him in a 
convent in 1610. Died in 1612. 


* See Introduction, Section I., 14, (p. 9.) 


eas 4; Gass; & hard; & as/; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; § as 2; th asin this. ({@~See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Vasoky. See SEsHa. 

Vasquez, vas-kéth’, or Vasques, vas’kés, (ALFONSO,) 
a painter, born of Spanish parents at Rome about 1575, 
removed to Seville in his childhood, and worked there 
with success. Died about 1645. 

Vasquez or Vasques, (GABRIEL,) a Spanish casuist 
and Jesuit, born in New Castile in 1551; died in 1604. 

Vasquez de Coronado, vas-kéth’ da ko-ro-na’Do, 
(FRANCISCO,) a Spanish explorer, born at Salamanca 
about 1510, He emigrated to Mexico, and in 1540 re- 
ceived the command of a party which the viceroy sent 
to explore the interior, from which expedition he safely 
tzcurned. The date of his death is not known. 

Vassal, de, deh va/sal’, (FoRTANIER,) a French car- 
dinal and negotiator, born at Vailhac; died in 1361. 

Vassal, de, (Jacqurs,) Marquis de Montviel, a 
French general, born in 1659; died in 1744. 

Vassali-Handi, vas-sa/lee 4-An’dee, (ANTONIO Ma- 
RIA,) an Italian savant, born at Turin in 1761. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, “* Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences of Turin from 1792 to 1809.” Died in 1825. 

Vas/sar, (MaTrHeEw,) born in the county of Norfolk, 
England, in 1792, emigrated to America, and settled at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, where he amassed a large 
fortune. In 1861 he gave the sum of $408,000 to found 
the Vassar Female College, near Poughkeepsie. He 
died June 23, 1868, while reading an address to the 
trustees of the college. Besides the gift above men- 
tioned, he left the college a large sum in his will, in- 
cluding the following bequests: $50,000 as a Lecture 
Fund, $50,000 as a Library, Art, and Cabinet Fund, and 
$50,000 as an Auxiliary Fund for aiding students unable 
to pay the full college expenses. 

Vasselier, vas’le-4’, (JosePH,) a French poet, born 
at Rocroy in 1735, was a correspondent of Voltaire. He 
wrote tales, songs, etc. Died at Lyons in 1798. 

Vasselin, vas’ldn’, (GEoRGES Vicror,) a French 
publicist and jurist, born in Paris in 1767; died in 1801. 

Vasseur, (JACQUES.) See LE VASSEUR. 

Vassif. See VASEEF. 

Vassor, Le. See LE Vassor. 

Vasto, del. See Avatos, (ALronso II.) 

Vasudéva, [modern Hindoo pron. vis-60-da/va,] in 
the Hindoo mythology, the name of the father of Krishna, 
and sometimes used as an appellation of that god. 

Vasuki. See SksHa. 

Vatable, va’tabl’, originally written Watebled or 
Gastelbled, [Lat. Vara’BLus,] (FRANGOIS,) a French 
priest, born in Picardy. He became professor of Hebrew 
in the Collége Royal at Paris. He translated Aristotle’s 
‘“* Parva Naturalia” into Latin. Died in 1547. 

See M. Apam, “ Vite Eruditorum ;” SaiInTE-MarTugE, ‘‘ Elogia.’’ 


Vatablus. See VATABLE. 

Vatace. See VATACES. 

Vataces, (accentuation doubtful,) [Fr. VATAcE, va’- 
tass’,| (JoHN Ducas,) Emperor of Nicaea, born in Thrace 
in 1193, was a son-in-law of Theodore Lascaris, whom 
he succeeded in 1222, He waged war against the Latin 
prince Robert de Courtenay, and several other princes. 
Died in 1255. 

See Lr Brau, “ Histoire du Bas-Empire ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Vater, f4’ter, (ABRAHAM,) a German medical writer, 
born at Wittenberg in 1684. He was professor of botany 
and anatomy at Wittenberg. Died in 1751. 

Vater, (JOHANN SEVERIN,) a German theologian and 
philologist, born at Altenburg in 1771. He studied at 
Jenaand Halle, and in 1800 became professor of theology 
and Oriental literature at the latter university. He was 
professor of history at Konigsberg from 1810 to 1820, 
and returned to Halle in the latter year. He published 
(1809-17) two volumes to complete the ‘‘ Mithridates” of 
Adelung, who had left his work unfinished. Among his 
works are a ‘‘Commentary on the Pentateuch,” (3 vols., 
1802,) and a ‘‘ Universal History of the Christian Church 
since the Reformation,” (3 vols., 1818-23.) Died in 1826. 


See Niemeyer, “Uebersicht des Lebens Vater’s,” in the fifth 
edition of VATER’s ‘‘Synchronische Tafeln der Kirchengeschichte.” 


Vathek. See WATHEK. 
Vatia, va/she-a, (PUBLIUS SERVILIUS,) surnamed ISAu- 
Ricus, a Roman commander, whose name first appears 


in 100 B.C. He became consul in 79, and commanded a 
fleet and army sent in 78 B.c. against the pirates, whom 
he defeated, and also the Isauri. Died in 44 B.c. 

Vatimesnil, de, deh va’te’ma’nél’, (ANTOINE FRAN- 
coris HENRI LEFEBYVRE,) a French advocate and politician, 
born at Rouen in 1789, was a moderate royalist. He be- 
came advocate-general to the court of cassation at Paris 
in 1824, and was minister of public instruction from Feb- 
ruary, 1828, to August, 1829. He was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1830 to 1834, and was elected 
to the Legislative Assembly in 1849. Died in 1860. 

See LAMARTINE, ‘‘ History of the Restoration ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Va-tin’i-us, (PUBLIUS,) a Roman demagogue, noto- 
rious for his vices, became tribune of the people in 59 B.c., 
by the aid of Czesar, of whom he was a violent partisan. 
He was denounced by Cicero in a public speech about 
56 B.c. In the year 54 or 55 he competed with Cato for 
the office of praetor, and was elected by bribery. During 
the civil war he commanded one of Czsar’s armies, and 
gained a victory in Ilyricum in 46 B.c. Died after 43 B.c. 

Vatke, fat’/keh, (JOHANN KARL WILHELM,) a German 
theologian, born near Magdeburg in 1806. He became 
professor of theology in the University of Berlin in 1837, 
and published several works. 

Vatout, va’too’, (JEAN,) a French /ttérateur, born at 
Villefranche (Rhéne) in 1792. He became first libra- 
rian to Louis Philippe in 1832, and was elected to the 
French Academy in 1848. He published, besides several 
novels, ‘f Historical Souvenirs of the Royal Residences 
of France,” (7 vols., 1837-46.) Died in England in 1848. 

See QuEraArpD, ‘tLa France Littéraire;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Vattel, von, fon vat’tél’ or vat’tel, (EMRICH,) a cele- 
brated Swiss jurist and writer, born in the principality 
of Neufchatel in 1714. He studied at the Universities 
of Bale and Geneva, and in 1741 visited Berlin, where 
he published his ‘‘ Defence of the System of Leibnitz,” 
(in French, 1742,) dedicated to Frederick the Great. In 
1746 he was sent as Polish minister to Berne by Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland. He published 
in 1758 his principal work, entitled ‘The Right of Na- 
tions, or the Principles of Natural Law applied to the 
Conduct and Affairs of Nations and Sovereigns,” which 
has passed through numerous editions and been trans- 
lated into the principal European languages. He was 
the author of other works on various subjects, the most 
important of which is entitled “Questions of Natural 
Law, and Observations on Wolff's Treatise on the Law 
of Nature,” (1762.) Died in 1767. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;?? ‘“‘ Monthly Review” for 
August, 1760. 

Vatteville, de, deh va&t’vél’, (JEAN,) a Roman 
Catholic priest, notorious for his adventures and criminal 
intrigues, was born at Besancon about 1613. He entered 
the Turkish service, after he had committed several 
homicides, and obtained the command of an army, which 
he betrayed to the Austrians. For this service he was 
rewarded with the rich abbey of Baume, in Franche- 
Comté, in 1659. He was the chief agent in the intrigues 
by which Franche-Comté was annexed to France about 
1666. Died in 1702. 


er Saint-Simon, ‘‘Mémoires;’’ “ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale.” 

Vattier, va’te-4’, (PIERRE,) a learned French physi- 
cian, was born near Lisieux, in Normandy, in 1623. He 
translated several works from the Arabic, including 
Avicenna’s ‘Treatise on Mental Diseases.” Vattier was 
physician to Gaston, Duke of Orléans. Died in 1667. 

Vauban, de, deh vd’bén’, (ANTOINE le Prestre— 
leh prétr,) Counv, a French general, born in 1659, was 
a cousin of the famous Vauban. He was an engineer, 
and distinguished himself at several sieges. Died in 
1731. 

anen de, (SEBASTIEN le Prestre,) SEIGNEUR, a 
famous French military engineer, born at Saint-Léger de 
Fougeret (Nievre) in May, 1633. Having acquired some 
skill in mathematics, he entered in 1651 the army of the 
Prince of Condé, then waging a civil war against the 
French court. He was taken prisoner by the French 
in 1653, and persuaded by Cardinal Mazarin to join the 
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royal army. He gained early distinction by his courage 
and his skill in conducting sieges, and received the 
brevet of royal engineer in 1655. Under the orders of 
Turenne, he directed the sieges of Landrecies, Conde, 
and Saint-Ghislain, (1655,) and rendered important ser- 
vices at Gravelines, Audenarde, and Ypres in 1658. He 
married Jeanne d’Aulnay in 1660. After several years 
of peace, the war was renewed in 1667. Under Louis 
XIV., commanding in person, Vauban took Tournay, 
Douai, and Lille. He was afterwards employed in con- 
structing fortifications at Lille, Arras, and other places 
in Flanders, and made important improvements in the 
art of fortification. He was raised to the rank of maré- 
chal-de-camp in 1676, after which he improved and 
fortified the ports of Dunkirk, Toulon, etc. Among his 
greatest achievements was the capture of the strong 
fortress of Namur, where, says Macaulay, “the two great 
masters of the art of fortification were opposed to each 
other. Vauban had, during many years, been regarded 
as the first of engineers ; but a formidable rival had lately 
arisen, Menno, Baron of Cohorn.”  (‘ History of Eng- 
land,” vol. iv.) Namur was taken in June, 1692. Vauban 
became a marshal of France in 1703. He wrote, besides 
other works, a “‘ Treatise on the Attack of Places,” and 
a “Treatise on the Defence of Places,” (1737.) Hehad 
the courage to advise the king to re-establish the edict 
of Nantes in favour of religious liberty. He died in 1707, 
leaving a fair reputation for probity and other virtues. 

See FonrENELLE, ‘‘Eloge de Vauban;” Carnot, “‘Eloge de 
Vauban,’’ 1784; AMANToN, ‘* Notice sur Vauban,’’ 1829; De CHAm- 
BRAY, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Vauban,’’ 1845; SarntT-Simon, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”? Noir, “Eloge de Vauban,” 1790; D’AnTiLy, ‘‘ Eloge 
de Vauban,”’ 1788; De Sauvrac, “‘Eloge de Vauban,”’ 1790; Vor- 
TAIRE, ‘'Siécle de Louis X1V;”? De Courcetiss, ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
des Généraux Frangais ;’”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Vaublanc, de, deh vod’blén’, (VINCENT MARIE 
Viénot—ve'd’no’,) Count, a French politician, born 
in Saint Domingo gp 1756, was a royalist in the Revo- 
lution. He was detected in several plots against the 
republic, was proscribed in 1797, but saved himself by 
flight, and held several high offices under Napoleon. 
He was minister of the interior from September, 1815, 
to May, 1816. He died in 1845, leaving autobiographic 
“ Mémoires et Souvenirs,” (2 vols., 1839.) 

See LamartTine, ‘‘ History of the Restoration;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Vaucanson, de, deh vi’k6n’sdn’, (JACQUES,) a cele- 
brated French mechanician, born at Grenoble in 1709. 
His inventive genius and his love for mechanical arts 
were displayed at an early age, and in 1738 he exhibited 
in Paris his Automaton Flute-Player, which caused a 
great sensation. Among several works of this kind, the 
most wonderful and ingenious, perhaps, is his Automaton 
Duck, which swam, quacked, dressed its feathers with 
its bill, and swallowed barley. He was appointed in- 
spector of the silk-manufactories, and invented some 
machines which were very useful in the fabrication of silk 
stuffs. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Died in 1782. 


See Conporcet, “‘ Eloges ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Vauchelet, vdsha’, (AuGusTE THEOPHILE,) a 
French painter of history and portraits, born at Passy, 
near Paris, in 1802. 

Vaucher, vo’shair’, (JEAN PIERRE,) a French bota- 
nist and theologian, born at Geneva about 1763. He was 
professor of theology or ecclesiastical history at Geneva. 
In 1803 he published a ‘‘ History of Fresh-Water Con- 
fervee,” which was highly esteemed. Among his prin- 
cipal works is a treatise on the Physiology of European 
Plants, ‘Histoire physiologique des Plantes d’Eu- 
rope,” (4 vols., 1841,) on which he expended the labour 
of many years. A genus of Algae was named Vaucheria 
in honour of him by De Candolle. Died in 1841. 

Vaudemont, de, deh. vdd’mén’, PRINCE, a Dutch 
general, who commanded an army in Flanders, and was 
opposed to Villeroy, in'1695. According to Macaulay, 
he was “one of the ablest commanders in the Dutch 
service.” (‘History of England,” vol. iv.) 

Vaudemont, de, deh véd’mdn’, (ANYOINE de Lor- 
raine—deh Jo’ran’,) Coun’, was a nephew of Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, who died in 1431. The succession to 
this duchy was disputed by René of Anjou and the 


Count de Vaudemont. The latter defeated René in 

battle, and the contest was settled by a marriage of a 
f=) 

son of the Count de Vaudemont with a daughter of 

René, (1444.) Died in 1447. a 

See D. CatmeEt, “* Histoire de Lorraine.’”’ 

Vaudoncourt, de, deh vo’dén’koor’, (FREDERIC 
FRANGOIS GUILLAUME,) BARON, a French general and 
writer, born at Vienna, Austria, in 1772, He obtained 
command of the artillery of the right wing of the army 
in Italy in 1800, was employed to organize the Italian 
artillery in 1803, and became a general of brigade in 
1809. In 1815 he was condemned to death by the 
Bourbons, and became an exile. He wrote, besides 
other military works, a “ History of the Campaigns of 
1814 and 1815 in France,” (5 vols., 1826,) and “ Fifteen 
Years of an Exile,” (“Quinze, Années d’un Proscrit,” 
4 vols., 1835.) Died in 1845. 

See F. Turerry, “ Le Général Baron F. F. G. de Vaudoncourt,”’ 
etc., 1846; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vaudoyer, vo’dwa’ya’, (LEON,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1803. He gained the grand prize in 
1826. His plan for the new cathedral of Marseilles was 
adopted in 1854. 

Vaudreuil, de, deh vo’drul’ or vo’druh’ye, (Lous 
PHILIPPE de Rigaud—deh re’gd’,) Comrs, a brave 
French naval officer, born at Quebec in 1691; died in 
1763. His son, of the same name, born at Rochefort in 
1724, served with distinction in the navy, and became a 
lieutenant-general. Died in 1802. 

Vaudrey, vo’dra’, (CLAUDE Niconas,) a French 
general, born at Dijon in 1784. He was a colonel in the 
army at Strasburg when Louis Napoleon attempted to 
initiate an insurrection there. He aided and abetted 
that attempt, and was rewarded with the rank of general 
of brigade in 1852. Died in 1857. 

Vaugelas, de, deh vdzh’l4’, (CLAUDE FAvrg,) an 
eminent French grammarian, born near Trévoux in 1585, 
was one of the first members of the French Academy. 
He took a prominent part in the compilation of the Dic- 
tionary of that Academy, and published ‘‘ Remarks on 
the French Language,” (1647.) He was very fastidious 
in respect to purity of language, and was regarded as an 
oracle in questions of grammar and style. He spent 
many years on a translation of Quintus Curtius, (1653.) 
Died in 1650. 

See Prvuiisson, “* Histoire de 1’ Académie ;” Nickron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vaughan, vau/an, (almost vawn,) (ALFRED,) an Eng: 
lish poet and reviewer, born in 1823, was a son of 
Robert, noticed below. He became a dissenting min- 
ister at Birmingham, contributed to the “ British Quar- 
terly Review,” and published “ Hours with the Mystics.” 
Died in 1857. 

Vaughan, (HENRY,) a British poet, born in Breck- 
nockshire, Wales, in 1621, is sometimes called THE 
Siturisr. He was the author of devotional poems, 
entitled “Silex Scintillans,” (1650,) ‘‘ Thalia Rediviva, 
the Pastimes and Diversions of a Country Muse,” (1678,) 
“The Mount of Olives,” (in prose,) and other works. 
Died in 1695. His brother THOMAS wrote several treat- 
ises on alchemy. 

See CampsBett, ‘‘Specimens of the British Poets;’’ ‘‘ Retro- 
spective Review,” vol. i., 182r. 

Vaughan, (Sir JoHN,) a distinguished jurist, born in 
Cardiganshire in 1608. He studied at Oxford, and rose 
to be chief justice of the common pleas in 1668. Died 
in 1674. 

Vaughan, (Sir JOHN,) an English judge, born in 
1772. He became a judge of the common pleas in 1834. 
Died in 1839. 

Vaughan, (Ropert,) D.D., an English Congrega- 
tional divine, born in 1795, became professor of history 
in London University, (University College,) and subse- 
quently president of the Independent, College at Man- 
chester. In 1844 he began to edit the “ British Quarterly 
Review,” of which he was the founder. He published 
‘“Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty,” etc., “Causes of 
the Corruption of Christianity,” (1834,) ““The Protector- 
ate of Oliver Cromwell,” (1838,) ‘‘ History of England 
under the House of Stuart,” (1840,) ‘ John de Wycliffe, 
D.D., a Monograph, with some Account of the Wycliffe 
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Manuscripts,” (1853,) and various other works. Died in 
1868. 


See ALuipong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


Vaughan, (WILLIAM,) a poet, born in Caermarthen- 
shire, in Wales, in 1577, was the author of ‘“‘ The Golden 
Fleece,” and other poems. Died in 1640. 

Vaugiraud, de, deh vo’zhe’rd’, (PIERRE RENE 
Marie,) a French vice-admiral, born at Sables d’Olonne 
in 1741. He emigrated as a royalist about 1790, and 
became Governor of Martinique in1814. Died in 1819. 

Vaugondy. See RoBERT DE VAUGONDY. 

Vauguyon, de la, deh 1% vd’ge’bn’, (ANTOINE PAUL 
Jacques de Quélen—deh ka’‘lén’,) Duc, a French 
general, born at Tonneins in 1706. He contributed to 
the victory of Fontenoy, (1745.) He was afterwards 

overnor of thé sons of the dauphin, who became Louis 

VI., Louis XVIIL, and Charles X. Died in 1772. 

Vaulabelle, de, deh v014’bél’, (ACHILLE Tenaille— 
teh-nal’ or teh-n&’ye,) a French journalist and statesman, 
born in the department of Yonne in 1799. He became 
in 1838 associate editor of “Le National,” a repub- 
lican or advanced liberal daily paper. He pubhshed 
a “ History of the Two Restorations to the Fall of 
Charles X.,” (6 vols., 1844 e¢ seg.,) which is commended 
for accuracy and various research. Hewas minister of 
public instruction from July to October, 1348. 

Vaulabelle, de, (MAaruieu Tenaille,) called ELt- 
ONORE, a French dramatist, born in 1801, was a brother 
of the preceding. He wrote many vaudevilles. Died 
in 1859. 

Vauquelin, vok’lan’, (JEAN,) Sieur de La Fresnaye, 
a French poet, born near Falaise in 1535. He became 
president of a court, called présidial, at Caen, in the 
reign of Henry IV. He wrote agreeable idyls, and 
other short poems. Died in 1607. 

His son NICOLAS was a poet. (See DES YVETEAUX.) 

See V. Cuoisy, “‘ Jean Vauquelin de La Fresnaye,”’ 184z. 


Vauquelin, (Louis NIco.Las,) an eminent French 
chemist, born near Pont-l’Evéque (Calvados) in May, 
1763. He was a pupil of Fourcroy, of whom he became 
an intimate friend and coadjutor. He was appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry in the Polytechnic School 
about 1795, and a member of the Institute. In 1801 he 
succeeded Darcet as professor at the Collége de France, 
and in 1804 obtained the chair of chemistry applied to 
the arts, in the Jardin des Plantes. He improved 
the methods of chemical analysis, and discovered two 
elementary substances,—chromium and glucina. He 
wrote many “ Mémoires,” inserted in the “ Annales de 
Chimie” and other periodicals. | Died in November, 
1829. 

See Cuvier, ‘‘Eloge de Vauquelin;” Cuevaruier, “ Inaugura- 
tion d’un Monument a la Mémoire de L: N. Vauquelin: Notice 
biographique de ce Chimiste,” 1850; Dr. Horrer, ‘‘ Histoire de 
la Chimie ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vauthier-Galle, vo’te-4’ gal, (ANDRE,) a French 
sculptor and medal-engraver, was born in Paris in 1818. 

Vauvenargues, de, deh vov’nare’, (Luc de Cla- 
piers—deh kla’pe-d’,) MARQuIs, a French moral philos~ 
opher, born at Aix, in Provence, in 1715, was a friend of 
Voltaire. He entered the army about 1733, and left the 
service with ruined health at the age of twenty-seven. 
He published in 1746 an “ Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the Human Mind, followed by Reflections and 
Maxims,” which was praised by Voltaire. Died in Paris 
in 1747. His reputation increased after his death. 

See Suarp, “‘ Notice sur Vauvenargues ;”? GiiBert, “ Eloge de 
Vauvenargues ;’ SartntE-Bruve, ‘‘Causeries du Lundi,’’ vols. iii. 
and xiv.; VotTatre, ‘‘Correspondance;” MARMONTEL, “ Mé- 
moires ;”? ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vauvilliers, vo’vé’ye-4’, (JEAN FRANGoIS,) a French 
scholar, was born at Noyers in 1737. He became pro- 
fessor of Greek at the College of France in 1766, and pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘‘ Essays on Pindar,” (1772.) 
In 1790 he was chosen a member of the municipality 
of Paris, and lieutenant to the mayor of that city. He 
entered the Council of Five Hundred in 1797. Having 
been proscribed in the same year, he took refuge at 
Saint Petersburg, where he died in 1801. He had pub- 
lished an edition of Sophocles, with notes, (2 vols., 1781.) 

See Quttrarn, “La France Littéraire ;”” ‘* Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 
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Vaux, vawx, (NICHOLAS,) LorpD, an English officer, 
was distinguished by the favour of Henry VIIL., whom 
he accompanied in his French campaign. Died in 1530, 

Vaux, (THoMaAS,) an English poet, born in 1510, was 
a son of the preceding. He was one of the attendants 
of Henry VIII. in his expedition to France in 1532. 
Among his works is ‘The Assault of Cupid.” Died 
about 1557. 

Vaux, de, deh vd, (NOEL DE JouRDA, no’él’ deh 
zhoor‘da’,) Count, a French general, born near Puy- 
en- Velay in 1705. He distinguished himself at the battles 
of Prague (1743) and Fontenoy, obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1759, and displayed much ability 
by the conquest of Corsica in 1769. He was raised ta 
the rank of marshal of France in 1783. Died in 1788. 

Vauxcelles. See BourLet. 

Vauzelles, de, deh vo’zél’, (JEAN,) a French priest 
and writer on religion, was born at Lyons; died in 1557. 

Vavasseur, va’va’sur’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit 
and Latin poet, born at Paray in 1605. He produced, 
besides several prose works, Latin odes, elegies, etc., 
which are said to be elegant. Died in Paris in 1681. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Vayu, vi’o0, or Vayus, vi’d0s, [from the Sanscrit 
vay, to “go,” or “move,”] one of the names of the wind, 
in the Hindoo mythology. (See MaruT and PAVANa.) 

Ve, va or véh, [z.2. ‘holiness ;” allied to the German 
qwethen, to “ consecrate,”| in the Norse mythology, a god 
who was associated with his brothers Odin and Vili in 
creating the world. (See ODIN.) It appears to have been 
his office to banish from the new creation whatever was 
impure or evil. By some he is identified with Lopur, 
which see, 

Vecchi, de, da vek’kee, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian 
painter, born at Borgo San Sepolcro in 1536; died in 
1614. 

Vecchia, vek’ke-4, (PIETRO,) ay Venetian painter, 
originally named Marrront, born in 1605, was a pupil 
of Varotari. He imitated with great skill the works of 
Titian and Giorgione. Died in 1678. 

Vecchietta, vék-ke-et’t4, (LORENZO DI PIERO,) an 
Italian sculptor, born at Sienna in 1482. He worked in 
bronze. Died in 1540. 

Vecchio di San Bernardo, Il, é] vek’ke-o de san 
bér-nar/do, (FRANCESCO Mienzocchi—mén-zok’kee,) 
an Italian painter, born at Forliabout 1510; died in 1547. 

Vecellio. See TIrian. 

Vecellio, va-chel/le-o, (CESARE,) an Italian painter, 
born at Cadore about 1530, was a pupil and cousin of 
Titian. He published a collection entitled ““On Ancient 
and Modern Costumes,” (“ Degli Abiti antichi e mo- 
derni,” 1390.) Died in 1606, 

Vecellio, (FRANCESCO,) a brother of Titian, born at 
Cadore in 1483, was a painter of superior genius, but 
renounced the profession for that of merchant or soldier. 
Died in 1590. 

Vecellio, (MArco,) or Marco di Tiziano—de tét- 
se-4/no, an able painter, born in Venice in 1545, was a 
nephew and pupil of Titian. He accompanied Titian 
in his journeys, and imitated his style with great success. 
Among his works are a “ Descent of the Holy Spirit” 
and the “ Marriage of the Virgin Mary.” Died in 1611. 

See Vasar, ** Lives of the Painters ;’? R1potrt, ‘‘ Pittori Veneti ;” 
Lanzi, *‘ History of Painting in Italy.” 

Vecellio, (ORAz10,) a skilful portrait-painter, born at 
Venice in 1515, was a son and pupil of Titian. He 
assisted his father in many of his works. Died in 1576. 

See Vasarr, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters.” 

Vechte or Wechte, vékt, (ANTOINE,) a French 
sculptor and goldsmith, born in the department of Céte- 
d’Or about 1820. He had a high reputation as a de- 
signer of ornamental works in gold and silver. Among 
his works is an allegorical vase in silver vepfoussé. Died 
in October, 1868. 

Véda, va’da, (English plural Vedas,) ze. “know- 
ledge,” [from the Sanscrit vid, to “know,” cognate with 
the old English wt, having the same signification, and 
the Latin vd-eo, to “see” or ‘“perceive,”| the name of 
the sacred books or scriptures of the Brahmans, sup- 
posed to contain the fountain and sum of all essential 
knowledge. They consist of four parts, the Rig-Véda, 
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Sama-Véda, Yajur-Véda, and Atharva-Véda.. Of these 
the Rig-Véda is the most important. It is composed of 
religious lyrics or hymns, and is confessedly the oldest 
extant portion of Sanscrit literature, dating perhaps 
from 1400 to 1800 years before the Christian era. 

See Prorressor WILson’s translations of the ‘‘ Rig-Veda,’’ and 
the different Introductions to those translations; CoLEBROOKE on 
the ‘‘Vedas,’’ in vol. viii. of the ‘‘ Asiatic Researches;’’ article 
“Veda” in the “New American Cyclopzdia,’’ (by PRorEssor W. 
D. Wuitney.) 

Védanta, (Philosophy.) See VyAsa. 

Védavyasa. See VyAsa. 

Vedriani, va-dre-4/nee, (LoDovIco,) a mediocre Ital- 
ian historian, born at Modena in 1601, wrote a “ History 
of Médena,” (1664,) and other works. Died in 1670. 

Veen. See VAN VEEN and HEEMSKERK. 

Veenix. See WEENIX. 

Vega. See GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA. 

Vega, de. See Lopr DE VEGA, 

Vega, von, fon va’g4, (GEorG,) BARON, a German 
officer and mathematician, born in Carniola in 1754, was 
originally named VeEHA. He served with distinction in 
several campaigns against the French and Turks, at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and was appointed 
professor of mathematics in the Imperial artillery. He 
was the author of “ Tables of Logarithms,” (Logarith- 
mentafeln, 1783,) ‘Lectures on Mathematics,” (4 vols., 
1786-90,) ‘Complete Treasury of Logarithms,” (1794,) 
and other valuable works. Vega was murdered in 1802 
by a miller, who despoiled him of his money and watch. 

Végece. See VEGETIUS. 

Vegetius, ve-jee’she-us, [Fr. VEGKCE, va’zhas’,] (FLA- 
vius RENATUS,) a Roman military writer of the fourth 
century, is believed to have been a Christian. His 
principal work is entitled “Epitome Institutionum Rei 
militaris,” (in five books,) and is dedicated to Valentinian 
II. It treats of the organization of armies, training 
of soldiers, etc., and is written in a clear and graceful 
style. Translations of it have been published in English, 
French, and German. 


See Fasricrus, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Latina.’’ 


Vehrli or Wehrili, var’lee, (JAKOB,) a Swiss teacher, 
born in 1790, was for many years an assistant of Fellen- 
berg at Hofwyl. He became in 1833 superintendent of 
the Normal School at Kruitzlingen, on Lake Constance. 

Vehse, fa’zeh, (KARL EpUARD,) a German historian, 
born at Freiberg in 1802, studied at Leipsic and Gottin- 
gen, and afterwards visited the United States, London, 
and Paris. He published several works, the most im- 
portant of which is his “ History of the German Courts 
since the Reformation,” (‘‘Geschichte der Deutschen 
Hofe seit der Reformation,” 34 vols., 1854.) It is still 
unfinished. Died in 1870. 

Veil, val, or Viel, (CHARLES MARIk,) a commentator 
on Scripture, born at Metz, was originally a Jew. He be- 
came a Protestant, and preached in England about 1680. 

Veil, de, deh val, (Lours de Compiegne—deh kdon’- 
pe-ai’,) a converted Jew, a brother of the preceding, 
born at Metz, went to England about 1680, and pub- 
lished Latin versions of some works of Maimonides. 

Veimars. See LOEVE. 

Veit, vit or fit, (PHtLIrp,) a celebrated German 
painter, born at Berlin in 1793, was a grandson, on his 
mother’s side, of Moses Mendelssohn. He studied at 
Rome in company with Cornelius, Overbeck, and other 
young artists, who aimed at reviving the mystical style 
of the middle ages. Among his master-pieces we may 
name his “ Triumph of Religion,” in the Vatican gallery, 
“Scenes from Dante’s Paradiso,” in the Villa Massimi, 
“ Christianity bringing the Fine Arts into Germany,” a 
large fresco in the Stadel Art Institute at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and the “Seven Years of Plenty,’—one of 
'the frescos of the history of Joseph, at the Villa Bartholdy, 
Rome. Veit was a step-son of Frederick Schlegel, his 
mother having married that artist. Died at Rome in 1854. 

Veitch, veetch, (JOHN,) a Scottish professor, born at 
Peebles about 1830. He translated several works of 
Descartes, (1850-53.) About 1860 he was appointed 
professor of logic and metaphysics in the University of 
Saint Andrew’s. He wrote a “Life of Sir William 
Hamilton,” (1869.) 
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Vela, va’l4, (BLasco NuNerz,) a Spaniard, was sent 
by Charles V. to Peru in 1543 as viceroy. His authority 
was resisted by the rebels under Gonzalo Pizarro, by 
whom Vela was defeated and killed in 1546. 

See *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vela, va’l4, (VINCENT’,) an Italian sculptor, of Swiss 
origin, born in the canton of Tessin (Ticino) in 1822. 
Among his works is a statue of Spartacus. 

Velasco. See PALOMINO Y VELASCO. 

Velasco, de, da va-l4s’ko, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish 
writer of sacred poems, born in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 

See Loncrettow, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Velasco, de, (GREGORIO HERNANDEZ,) a Spanish 
poet, born at Toledo about 1550. He produced a good 
version of Virgil’s “ Aineid,” and other translations. 

Velasquez, va-lis/kéth, (ALEXANDRO GONZALEZ,) a 
Spanish painter and architect, born at Madrid in 1719. 
He designed the palace of Aranjuez. Died in 1772. 

His brother ANTONIO, born in 1729, was an able 
painter. He became court painter to Charles III. in 
1757. He excelled in frescos. Died in 1793. 

Velasquez, (D1rcGo,) a Spanish commander, born in 
Old Castile about 1460. He was sent by Diego Colum- 
bus to Cuba, which he conquered in 1511. He was 
afterwards Governor of Cuba, and despatched an ex- 
ploring party which discovered Mexico, About 1520 
he sent a small army to Mexico under Narvaez to 
operate against Cortez, who defeated Narvaez and took 
him prisoner. Died in 1523. 

See Prescorr, “‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico ;’? OrEt- 
LANA, ‘‘ Varones del nuevo Mundo.” 

Velasquez (or Velazquez) de Silva, va-lis’kéth 
da sél’v4, (Don D1ikGo RODRIGUEZ,) a celebrated Span- 
ish portrait-painter, born at Seville in 1599. He was a 
pupil of Herrera el Viejo, and afterwards of Francisco 
Pacheco, whose daughter Juana he married. He did 
not adopt the style of either of these masters, but 
formed for himself an original style by the study of 
nature, Having removed to Madrid in 1622 and painted 
a portrait of the Duke of Olivares in 1623, he was ap- 
pointed court painter to Philip IV., and rose rapidly to 
fame and prosperity. He was a friend of Rubens, whom 
he met at Madrid in 1628. He visited Italy in 1629, 
admired the works of Titian at Venice, and passed 
about a year at Rome, where he painted a picture of 
“Jacob and the Bloody Garment of Joseph,” and 
“Apollo at the Forge of Vulcan.” He returned to 
Madrid in 1631, after which he produced an admirable 
equestrian portrait of Philip IV. In 1648 he was sent 
to Italy by the king to purchase pictures and models of 
antique statues. He painted at Rome an excellent por- 
trait of Pope Innocent X., and returned home in 1615. 
In 1656 he obtained the cross of Santiago, which is 
rarely given to any except men of high rank. He was 
also appointed to the office of aposentador mayor, whose 
duty it is to provide lodgings for the king in his journeys, 
Died in August, 1660. Velasquez is regarded by many 
critics as the greatest painter that Spain has produced. 
He is considered to have surpassed other Spanish artists 
not only in portraits but in history and landscapes. He 
neglected the ideal and poetical, and seems to have been 
deficient in invention ; but he reproduced the real with 
marvellous fidelity. His best works are mostly at 
Madrid. Among his best historical pieces is a ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion,” (1639.) Commenting on his picture of ‘The 
Spinners,” (‘‘Las Hilanderas,”) Mr. Stanley says, “ For 
truth of character, perspective arrangement, and delusion 
of light and shadow, it is considered marvellous.” 
(Bryan and Stanley’s ‘‘ Dictionary.”) 

See Wittiam Srirvine, ‘Velasquez and his Works,’’ 1855; 
CrAN-BeRMupEz, ‘‘ Diccionario de las bellas Artes;’’ NAGLER, 
** Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon ;”? Forp, ‘* Hand-Book for Travel- 
lers in Spain ;”’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for July, 1855; QuiLutEt, or 


Quite, “ Dictionnaire des Peiritres Espagnols ;”) CHARLES BLANC, 
“ Histoire des Peintres ;” ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Velasquez de Velasco, va-las’kéth da va-lds’ko, 
(Luis Josf,) Marquis de Valdeflores, a Spanish anti- 
quary, born at Malaga in 1722. He published several 
works on Spanish antiquities. Died in 1772. 

Velde, van den, vin dén vél’deh, or Vandervelde, 
(IsAIAH,) a Dutch painter, born at Leyden about 1595, 
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was also anetcher. He painted landscapes, rustic scenes, 
and battles. Died about 1650. 

Velde, van den, (JAN,) a painter and skilful engraver, 
born at Leyden about 1598, was a brother of the pre- 
ceding. He painted landscapes and rustic scenes, and 
engraved portraits, etc. Died after 1677. 

Velde, van der, (ADRIAAN and WILLEM.) See Van 
DER VELDE, 

Velde, van der, vin der fel’/deh or vel/deh, (FRANZ 
KARL,) a German writer, born at Breslau in 1779, was the 
author of a number of novels, tales, and dramatic works, 
which were very popular at the time. Died in 1824. 

Veldeke, von, fon vél/deh-keh, (HEINRICH,) a Ger- 
man minnesinger of the twelfth century, was the author 
of an epic poem entitled ‘“ Eneit.” 

Vel’e-da or Vel/le-da, a German prophetess, who 
lived near the river Luppia (Lippe) in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, and was regarded with great veneration. Having 
prophesied in favour of Civilis, who revolted against the 
Romans, she was carried captive to Rome about 85 A.D. 

Velez de Guevara. See GUEVARA. 

Vella, vel’l4, (GIUSEPPE,) a literary impostor, born at 
Malta in the latter part of the eighteenth century, pre- 
tended to have discovered an Arabic manuscript of 
several of the lost books of Livy, and other important 
documents in the Arabic language. His frauds were 
exposed by Tychsen and Hager. 

Velleius Paterculus. See PATERCULUS. 

Vellejus, vél-la’yus, (ANDREAS SEVERINUS or SOE- 
RENSEN,) a learned Danish historian and theologian, 
born at Veile, in Jutland, in 1542. He became court 
preacher at Copenhagen about 1568. He published 
“The Lives of the Popes, in verse,” (1571,) a “ History 
of Canute,” several biographies, and other works. Died 
in 1616. 

Velleron. See CAMBIS-VELLERON. 

Velluti, vél-loo’tee, (DONATO,) an Italian chronicler, 
born at Florence in 1313; died in 1370. 

Velly, vale’, (PAUL FRANGoIS,) a French historian, 
born near Rheims in 1709. He published a “ History of 
France,” (8 vols., 1759,) which was favourably received 
at the time. He also translated Swift’s “ History of John 
Bull.” Died in 1759. 

Velpeau, vél’pd’, (ALFRED ARMAND Louis MarIEg,) 
a celebrated French surgeon and anatomist, born near 
Tours (Indre-et-Loire) in 1795. He graduated in Paris 
in 1823, became professor of clinical surgery to the 
Faculté de Médecine in 1834 or 1835, and chief surgeon 
of the hospital La Charité in 1841. He succeeded Dr. 
Larrey in the Institute about 1842. As professor, of 
clinic, he acquired a European reputation. Among his 
numerous works we notice a ‘‘Treatise on Surgical 
Anatomy,” (2 vols., 1825-26,) which is said to be very 
complete, an excellent treatise on Obstetrics, entitled 
“ Traité de ?Art des Accouchements,” (1829,) which was 
translated by Dr. Charles Meigs, of Philadelphia, (1831,) 
and “Traité des Maladies du Sein,” (1838.) An en- 
larged edition of the latter was issued in 1854. Died 
in August, 1867. 

See Sacuaixe, ‘‘ Les Médecins de Paris ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale. 2) 4 

Velser, fél’ser, or Velserus, fél-sa’rus, (MARCUS,) a 
German civilian, born at Augsburgin 1558. He became 
a senator about 1592. Among his works is “ Rerum 
Boicarum Libri V.,” (1602.) Died in 1614. 

Veltheim, félt/him, (AuGusr FERDINAND,) Counv, 
a German antiquary and scientific writer, born near 
Helmstedt in 1741. He published a treatise “‘On the 
Formation of Basalt,” (1786,) “ On the Statue of Mem- 
non,” and other works. Died in 18or. 

Veltheim or Velthem, written also Velten, a Ger- 
man actor of the seventeenth century, who was the first 
to introduce the plays of Moliere on the German stage. 

Velthusius. See VELTHUYSEN. 

Velthuysen, vélt’/hoi’zen, [Lat. VeLTHU’stus,] (LAM- 
BERT,) a Dutch theologian and philosopher, born at 
Utrecht in 1622. He wrote several works on moral 
philosophy and religion, which were highly esteemed, 
He was a strenuous advocate of toleration, Died in 1685. 

Venance. See DOuGADos. 

Venantius. See FORrUNATUS, 
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Vence, de, deh vénss, (HENRI FRANGo!Is,) a French 
ecclesiastic and Hebrew scholar, born in Barrois about 
1675. He wrote dissertations or commentaries on the 
Bible, which were inserted in the Bible of Calmet, (1748- 
50.) Died at Nancy in 1749. 

Venddéme, de, deh vén’ddm’, (ALEXANDRE,) Duc, 
a brother of César, noticed below, born in 1598, was 
legitimated the following year, and created Duke of 
Venddme. He was made grand prior of the knights of 
Malta in France. Suspected of conspiring against Riche- 
lieu, he was arrested, (1626,) and died in prison in 1629. 

Vendome, de, (CEsar,) Duc, a natural son of Henry 
IV. of France and Gabrielle d’Estrées, was born in 1594. 
He was soon after legitimated and made Duke of Ven- 
déme. Having been charged with taking part in the 
conspiracy against Richelieu in 1626, he was imprisoned 
four years. He was appointed Governor of Burgundy 
in 1650. Died in 1665. 


See CarpDINAL Revz, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ Bazin, ‘‘ Histoire de Louis 
»,@ i Wiggs 


VendG6me, de, (Lovis,) son of the preceding, was 
born in 1612, served in the campaigns of Louis XIIL., 
and rose to be viceroy and commander of the French 
troops in Catalonia in 1649. He married in 1651 Laura 
Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarin, and after her death, 
having been ordained a priest, was made a cardinal in 
1669. Died in 1669. 

Vend6me, de, (Louis Josrpu,) Duc, an able gene- 
ral, a son of the preceding, was born in Paris in 1654. 
He served under Turenne, and in the campaign of 
Flanders under Marshal de Créqui, and was appointed 
in 1681 Governor of Provence. He was made lieutenant- 
general in 1688, and took an active part in the siege of 
Namur and the battles of Steenkerke and Marsaghia, 
Having succeeded Noailles as commander of the army 
of Catalonia in 1695, he besieged Barcelona, which he 
compelled to surrender, (1697.) On the breaking out 
of the war of the Spanish succession, he became com- 
mander of the forces in Italy, and in 1702 fought the 
battle of Luzzara with the army of Prince Eugene. He 
was defeated by the Duke of Marlborough and Eugene 
at Oudenarde in 1708. Being sent in 1710 by Louis 
XIV. to the assistance of Philip V. in Spain, he restored 
that sovereign to his capital, and soon after gained a 
signal victory over the Austrian forces under Starhem- 
berg at Villa Viciosa. Died in 1712. 

See VILLENEUVE, ‘‘ Eloge du Duc de Vendome,” 1783 ; VOLTAIRE, 
“Siécle de Louis XIV;” Sartnt-Simon, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’? DE Cours 
CELLES, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

Vend6éme, de, (PHILIpPE,) Duc, brother of the pres 
ceding, was born in 1655. He served under his uncle, 
the Duke of Beaufort, in 1669, and took part in the 
principal campaigns of his brother. He was grand prior 
of the knights of the order of Malta. Died in 1727. 

Vendramini, vén-dra-mee’nee, (GIOVANNI,) an able 
Italian engraver, born near Bassano in 1769, worked 
in England, and engraved the works of several Italian 
masters. Died in London in 1839. 

Venedey, fa’neh-di, (JAKoB,) a German jurist and 
politician, born at Cologne in 1805. He was arrested 
in 1832 on a charge of being connected with secret so- 
cieties, but effected his escape to France. Returning in 
1848, he was soon after elected to the National Assem- 
bly. He subsequently became professor of history at 
Zurich. He has published several works on various 
subjects, among which is a “ History of the German 
People,” (4 vols., 1854-58.) 

Venel, veh-nél’, (GABRIEL FRANGOIS,) a French 
chemist and physician, born at Combes in 1723. He 
became professor of medicine at Montpellier, where he 
died in 1775. 

Venerio. See VENIERO. 

Veneroni, vi-na-ro’nee, a French scholar of the 
eighteenth century, originally named JEAN VIGNERON, 
(vén’yeh-rdn’,) published an Italian Grammar and Dic- 
tionary. 

Venette, veh-nét’, (NicorAs,) a French medical 
writer, born at La Rochelle in 1633 ; died in 1698. 

Veneziano. See DOMENICO VENEZIANO. 

Veneziano, vi-nét-se-4’/no, (AGosriNo,) a celebrated 
Italian engraver, born at Venice, is sometimes called 
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AUGUSTINUS DE Musts. He studied under Marcantonio 
Raimondi, and executed a number of prints after Ra- 
phael and Giulio Romano. Among his master-pieces 
are portraits of the emperor Charles V. and Francis I. 
of France, and “ The Skeletons, or Burying-Place,” after 
Baccio Bandinelli. Veneziano is said to have been the 
first to practise stipple engraving. He lived about 
1510-40. 

See Srrutt, ‘ Dictionary of Engravers,” 

Veneziano, (ANTONIO,) an eminent Venetian painter, 
born about 1309, was a pupil of Angelo Gaddi. His 
frescos in the Campo Santo at Pisa are ranked among 
his master-pieces. He afterwards studied medicine, and 
died of the plague at Florence, in 1384, while attending 
the sick, 

Veniero, va-ne-a’ro, or Venier, va-ne-air’, (ANTO- 
NIO,) a Venetian statesman, was elected doge in 1382. 
He extended the domain of Venice by the acquisition 
of Corfu, Argos, and Treviso. Died in 1400. 

Veniero, (DOMENICO,) a Venetian poet and trans- 
lator, born in 1517, was one of the founders of the 
Venetian Academy. He was intimate with Cardinal 
Bembo and other distinguished men of the time. His 
brothers, LoRENzO and MAFFEO, were also poets. Died 
in 1582. 

Veniero or Wenier, (FRANCESCO,) a Venetian phi- 
losopher and statesman, a brother of the preceding, was 
born about 1505; died in 1581. 

Veniero, (LORENZO,) a poet, born at Venice about 
1510, was a brother of the preceding. He wrote sa- 
tirical and immoral poems. Died in 1550. 

Veniero or Venerio, va-na’re-o, (SEBASTIANO,) a 
Venetian admiral, commanded the fleet of the republic 
at the battle of Lepanto, in 1572. He was elected doge 
in 1576. Died in 1578. 

See Prescott, ‘‘ History of Philip II.,” vol. iii. book v. 

Ve-nil/I-a, | Fr. VENILIE, va’ne’le’,| a Roman divinity 
or nymph, was called a sister of Amata, the wife of Fau- 
nus, and the mother of Turnus and Juturna. 

Vénilie. See VENILIA. 

Venino, va-nee/no, (IGNAzrIo,) an Italian Jesuit, born 
at Como in 1711, is said to have been the greatest 
preacher of Italy in the eighteenth century. Died at 
Milan in 1778. 

Venius. See VAN VEEN. 

Venn, (HENRY,) an eminent English theologian, born 
at Barnes, Surrey, in 1725, was a son of Rev. Richard 
Venn. He graduated as A.M. at Cambridge in 1749, 
became vicar of Huddersfield about 1760, and rector of 
Yelling, in Huntingdonshire, in 1770. He published, 
besides Sermons, ‘The Complete Duty of Man, or a 
System of Doctrinal and Practical Christianity,” and 
“Mistakes in Religion Exposed.” Died in 1797. 

4 See Henry Venn, ‘‘Life and Letters of Rev. Henry Venn,” 
1849. 

Venn, (JOHN,) a clergyman, a son of the preceding, 
was born at Clapham in 1759. He became rector of 
Clapham in 1792, and died there in 1813. Two volumes 
of his sermons have been published. 

Venn, (RICHARD,) an English writer on theology, 
was the father of Henry, noticed above. He was rector 
of Saint Antholin’s, London. Died in 1740. 

Ven/ner, (TostAs,) an Engiish physician, born in 
Somersetshire in 1577. He practised at Bath with suc- 
cess, and published a treatise on diet and regimen, en- 
titled “The Right Way to Long Life,” (“ Via recta ad 
Vitam longam,” about 1622,) which was very popular. 
Died in 1660. 

Ven/ning, (RALPH,) an English nonconformist min- 
ister, born about 1620, was noted both for his eloquence 
and his piety. He became lecturer or preacher at Saint 
Olave, Southwark, from which he was ejected for non- 
conformity in 1662. He wrote, besides other religious 
works, “Things Worth Thinking on, or Helps to Piety.” 
Died in 1673. 

Ventenat, vont’na’, (ETIENNE Prerre,) a French 
botanist, born at Limoges in 1757. He published a 
“Tableau of the Vegetable Kingdom,” (4 vols., 1799,) 
“The Garden of Malmaison,” (2 vols,, 1803, with plates 
by Redouté,) and other works. Died in 1808, 

See Cuvier, ‘‘ Eloges historiques.” 
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Ven-tid’I-us Bas’sus, (PuBLius,) a Roman general, 
born in Picenum, was brought to Rome in 89 B.c., being 
then a child. He became a favourite officer of Czesar, 
whom he supported in the civil war which began in 49 
B.C., and was chosen consul in 43. As the Jegate of 
Mark Antony, he commanded in Syria in the year 39, 
and defeated Labienus and the Parthian prince Pacorus. 

See Dion Cassius, “‘ History of Rome.” 

Ventignano, vén-tén-ya’no, (CESARE della Valle— 
del’l4 val/la,) DUKE oF, an Italian poet and miscellaneous 
writer, born at Naples in 1777. Among his principal 
works are the tragedies of ‘“‘ The Siege of Corinth” and 
“ Medea,” an “Essay on the Education of the Aris- 
tocracy and the Labouring Classes,” (1848,) and ‘“ Phi- 
losophic View of the History of the Human Race,” 
(1853.) 

Ventimiglia, vén-te-mél’y4, (GIUSEPPE,) Prince of 
Belmont, a liberal Sicilian statesman, born in 1761, was 
distinguished for munificence and taste. Died in 1814. 

Ventura, vén-too’ra, (GIOACCHINO or JOACHIM,) an 
eloquent Italian preacher and theologian, born at Pa- 
lermo in 1792. He gained such distinction asa preacher 
of funeral orations that he was called “the Italian Bos- 
suet.” About 1824 he became a resident of Rome, and 
acquired much influence with the pope. He published 
“On the Method of Philosophizing,” (“De Methodo 
Philosophandi,” 1828,) and ‘* The Beauties of the Faith,” 
(1839.) He was liberal in politics, and, after the election 
of Pius IX., (1847,) had great popularity as a leader of 
the moderate party of reformers at Rome. He advised 
the pope to give his subjects a constitution. His efforts 
having been defeated, be quitted Rome in 1849, and set- 
tled in Paris in 1851. He preached at the church of the 
Madeleine and at the Tuileries, (1857,) and published, 
in French, several works, among which is “ The Philo- 
sophic Reason and the Catholic Reason,” (‘‘ La Raison 
philosophique et Ja Raison catholique,” 1852.) Died 
at Versailles in August, 1861. 

See E. Vavasseur, ‘‘ Ventura,’ Paris, 1851; ‘‘ Nouvelle Bios 
graphie Générale.” 

Venturi, vén-too’ree, (GIOVANNI BaTrisrA,) an Ital- 
ian natural philosopher, born at Bibiano in 1746. He 
became professor of physics at Pavia about 1800. He 
published, besides other works, an “ Essay on the Phy- 
sico-Mathematical Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” (1797,) 
and a “ Treatise on Optics,” (1814.) Died in 1822. 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 180s. . 

Venturi, (Pompro,) an Italian Jesuit, born at Sienna 
in 1693. He wrote a commentary on Dante, (3 vols., 
1732.) Died in 1752. 

Ve/nus, |Gr. ’Agpoditn, (Aphrodite ;) Fr. VENUS, va’s 
niis’; It. VENERE, va’na-ra,| the goddess of love and 
beauty, in classic mythology, was said to be a daughter 
of Jupiter (or Uranus) and Dione, the wife of Vulcan, 
and the mother of Cupid, Harmonia, Hymen, the Graces, 
Priapus, and Afneas. None of these, however, were the 
offspring of Vulcan. The poets feigned that she origi- 
nated in the foam of the sea, (hence her surname ANA- 
DYOMENE,) and landed first on the island of Cythera, 
from which she passed to Cyprus, where flowers sprang 
up under her feet; that Love and Desire attended her to 
the assembly of the celestial gods; that Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus were competitors for the prize of beauty, (the 
apple of discord,) and that Paris decided in favour of 
Venus. She thus became the object of Juno’s jealousy 
and lasting enmity. In the war between the Greeks and 
the Trojans she was an ardent and active partisan of the 
latter, and was wounded by Diomede. According to 
popular legends, she possessed a magical girdle, which 
had the property to inspire love and desire for the per- 
son who wore it. Among her favoured paramours were 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Adonis, Mercury, and Anchises, 
The principal places of her worship were Cythera, Cy- 
prus, Paphos, and Idalium. Her favourite plants were 
the rose and myrtle. The dove, sparrow, and swan 
were supposed to be sacred to her. She was variously 
styled Cypria, (from Cyprus,) Cythera and Cytherea, 
(from the island of Cythera, where she first appeared, 
and of which she became the principal deity,) Venus Gen- 
etrix, Venus Hortensis, Venus Victrix, Venus Verticordia, 
Venus Alma, Venus Erycina, (from Eryx, in Sicily, 
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where she had a temple,) Aphrodite Pandemos, and 
Aphrodite Urania. Venus was regarded by some ancient 
authors as a personification of the generative power of 
nature. She does not appear to have been an original 
deity of Rome, nor to have been worshipped by the 
Romans while they were ruled by kings. Her worship 
was probably of Oriental origin. 

Venusti, va-noos’tee, (MARCELLO,) an Italian painter, 
born at Mantua, was a pupil of Perino del Vaga. He 
was employed by Michael Angelo to copy a number of 
his works. Among these we may name his “ Last Judg- 
ment,” (painted in oil,) in the Royal Museum at Naples. 
Died about 1580. 

See Vasari,‘ Lives of the Painters ;”’ Lanzi, ‘‘ History of Painting 
in Italy.” 

Venuti, va-noo’tee, (FILIPPO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Cortona in 1709, was a brother of the following. 
Died at Rome in 1769. 

Venuti, (NiccoLO MARCELLO,) an Italian antiquary, 
born at Cortona in 1700. He discovered the temple of 
Jupiter and the theatre of Herculaneum, and wrote a 
“ Description of the First Discoveries at Herculaneum,” 
(1749.) Died in 1755. 

See CotTEttinI, “‘ Elogium N. M. Venuti,” 1755. 

Venuti, (RIDOLFINO,) an eminent antiquary, born at 
Cortona in 1705, was a brother of the preceding. He 
became director of the Museum Albani at Rome. He 
published a “Topographical Description of the Antiqui- 
ties of Rome,” (2 vols., 1763,) and other works on Roman 
medals, inscriptions, etc., which are highly commended. 
Died at Rome in 1763. 

See PozzetT1, ‘‘ Elogio di Ridolfino Venuti,”’ 1789. 


Veranzio, va-rant’se-o0, (ANTON,) a Dalmatian prelate 
and diplomatist, born at Sebenico in 1504. His name 
in Dalmatian was WRANCZY, (vR4nt’se.) He was em- 
ployed in missions by Ferdinand I. of Austria. Died 
Imel572> 

Vérard, va’rar’, (ANTOINE,) one of the earliest French 
printers, founded in 1480 an establishment in Paris, where 
he published “ The Prophecies of Merlin,” “ The Chroni- 
cles of France,” and “The Sea of Histories.” 

Verbiest, ver-beest’, (FERDINAND,) a Flemish astron- 
omer and missionary, born at Pitthem in 1623. He went 
to China about 1658, and was employed as astronomer 
by the emperor of that country. He wrote several works 
on astronomy. Died at Peking in 1688. 

See Carron, ‘‘ Notice sur le Pére Verbiest,” 1839; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.’’ 

Verboeckhoven, ver-book’ho’ven, (EUGENE Jo- 
SEPH,) a Belgian painter of animals, born in West Flan- 
ders in 1798. Among his master-pieces may be named 
his “ Horses Fighting with Wolves,” and a “ View in the 
Campagna of Rome with a Herd of Cattle.” His bro- 
ther Louts has acquired distinction as a marine painter. 

Verci, vér’chee, (GIOVANNI Barrisra,) an Italian 
historian, born at Bassano in 1739. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of the March of Treviso,” (20 vols., 1786-90,) and 
other works. Died in 1795. 

Ver-cin-get/o-rix, an able Gaulish commander and 
chief of the Arverni. He was general-in-chief of the 
tribes of Celtic Gaul which waged war against Julius 
Cesar in 52 B.c. He defended Gergovia with success, 
and compelled Czesar to raise the siege. The Gauls 
having been defeated at Alesia, Vercingetorix, to spare 


the effusion of blood, gave himself up to the victor. He 


was taken to Rome, and put to death about 45 B.c. 

See Cgsar, ‘‘ Commentaries,’ book vii. ; Dron Cassius, ‘ His- 
tory of Rome;” H. Martin, ‘‘ Vercingetorix,’”’ 1864; “ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Verdi, vér’dee, (GIUSEPPE,) a celebrated Italian com- 

J * . . 
poser, born in the duchy of Parma in 1814. He studied 
under Lavigna at La Scala, at Milan, and in 1842 brought 
out his opera of “ Nabucodonosor,” which was very suc- 
cessful. It was followed by “I Lombardi,” “ Ernani,” 
“T due Foscari,” “ Giovanna d’Arco,” “ Macbeth,” “ Ri- 
goletto,” and other works, which enjoy great popularity. 

See Bermant, “‘ Schizzi sulla Vita di G. Verdi,” 1846; A. Basev1, 
“Studio sulle Opere di G, Verdi ;” Fetis, ** Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Verdier, vér’de-4’, (AYMAR,) a French architect, born 
about 1818, at Tours, He gained a first medal in 1848. 


Verdier, (C&sAr,) a French anatomist, born near 
Avignon in 1685. He lectured in Paris for many years, 
and wrote on anatomy. Died in 1759. 

Verdier, (HENRI,) Count de Lacoste, a French poli- 
tician, born at Nimes in 1770, was outlawed asa Girond- 
ist in 1793. He held several offices under the Directory 
and the empire, and wrote a work entitled ‘ Alfred le 
Grand,” (2 vols., 1817.) Died in 182r. 

Verdier, (MARCEL,) a French historical painter, born 
in Paris in 1817; died in 1856. 

Verdier, du, (ANTOINE.) See DUVERDIER. 

Verdugo, vér-doo’go, (FRANCO,) a Spanish general, 
who served in the Netherlands under Don John of 
Austria and Alexander Farnese, and became Governor 
of Friesland and Groningen. Died in 1595. 

See Mot ey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,”’ chap. xxxi. 

Vere, veer, (Sir FRANCIs,) an English general, born in 
1554. He served with great distinction against the Span- 
iards in Holland in the principal campaigns from 1585 to 
1602, his last achievement being the defence of Ostend 
against Albert, Archduke of Austria. He died in 1608, 
leaving, in manuscript, an account of his life, entitled 
“The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere,” etc. 

Vere, (Horacg,) brother of the preceding, was born 
in Essex in 1565. He distinguished himself in the wars 
of Holland under Prince Maurice, and, after the death 
of Sir Francis, was appointed general of the English 
army in the Netherlands. In 1620 he was sent by James 
I. to assist the Elector- Palatine Frederick V. in securing 
Bohemia. He was made a peer by Charles I. in 1625, 
with the title of Baron Vere of Tilbury. Died in 1635. 

Vere, de, the name of an ancient and noble family of 
England, descended from a Norman knight who had a 
high command at the battle of Hastings. His son be- 
came Earl of Oxford, and a minister of King Henry I. 
The third earl was one of the barons who extorted the 
Magna Charta from King John. JOHN DE VERE, seventh 
Earl of Oxford, was a famous commander, and fought 
at Cressy and Poitiers, (1356.) The thirteenth earl was 
a leader of the Lancastrian party in the war of the 
Roses, and commanded the van of the army of Henry 
VIT. at Bosworth, (1485.) EDWARD DE VERE, the seven- 
teenth earl, was an eminent poet. (See separate article.) 
The twentieth earl was AUBREY DE VERE, whom Mac- 
aulay describes as “the noblest subject in England.” 
He fought for Charles I. in the civil war, and after the 
restoration became lord lieutenant of Essex. In 1687 
he was dismissed from office because he refused to aid 
James II. in packing a Parliament. He was the last 
earl of that family. 

See Macautay, “ History of England,”’ vol. ii. 


Vere, de, (EDWARD,) seventeenth Earl of Oxford, an 
English poet and courtier, born about 1540, was one of 
the ornaments of the court of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was lord high chamberlain in 1588, and had a command 
in the fleet which opposed the Spanish Armada. Died 
in 1604. 

Ve-re’/li-us, [Sw. pron. va-rii/le-ts,] (OLAUS,) an 
eminent Swedish antiquary, whose original name was 
Oar Werl, (Wérl,) was born in the diocese of Lin- 
k6ping in 1618. He studied at Dorpat and Upsal, and 
became successively professor of Swedish antiquities at 
Upsal, (1662,) antiquary to King Charles XL. (1666,) 
and chief librarian in the library of Upsal, (1679.) He 
published several valuable works on Scandinavian his- 
tory and antiquities. Died in 1682. 

Verelst, va’rélst, (StMoN,) a Flemish flower- and 
fruit-painter ; died in 1710. 

Vergara, vér-g4’ra, (JosE,) a Spanish painter, born 
at Valencia in 1726; died in 1799. 

Vergara, de, da vér-g4/r4, (NICOLAS,) a Spanish 
painter and sculptor, born at Toledo about 1510; died 
in 1574. 

Vergara, de, (NICOLAS,) a painter and sculptor, born 
at Toledo about 1540, was a son of the preceding ; died 
in 1606. 

Vergelmer or Vergelmir. See NipHdécc. 

Vergennes, de, deh vér’zhén’, (sometimes Anglicized 
as ver-jénz’,) (CHARLES Gravier—gri’ve-d’,) Count, 
a French statesman and diplomatist, born at Dijon in 
1717. He was appointed minister to the electoral court 
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of Treves in 1750, and in 1755 was ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, After his return he was sent, in 1771, ona 
mission to Stockholm, where he assisted Gustavus III. 
in his revolution against the nobles. He became min- 
ister for foreign affairs under Louis XVI. in 1774, and 
concluded a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the United States, in February, 1778, which involved 
France in a war against England. This war was ended 
by the treaty of Paris, which he signed in September, 
1783. He remained in office until his death, in 1787. He 
had a fair reputation for integrity as well as diplomatic 
skill. 

See Mayer, “‘ Vie du Comte de Vergennes,”’ 1789 ; Vicg-p’Azyr, 
“loge de M. le Comte de Vergennes,” 1788; Droz, ‘ Histoire du 
Régne de Louis XVI;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vergerio, vér-ja/re-o, (PIETRO PAOLO,) THE ELDER, 
an Italian reviver of learning, born at Capo d’Istria about 
1349. He was professor of dialectics at Padua from 1393 
to 1400. He published a work ‘‘On Noble Manners,” 
(‘De ingenuis Moribus,”) and a Life of Petrarch. Died 
about 1420. 

See Bayte, “‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary ;’’? Paoto Grovio, 
** Elogia,” 

Vergerio, (PIETRO PAOLO,) THE YOUNGER, a relative 
of the preceding, was born at Capo d’Istria about 1495. 
He became papal nuncio to Germany in 1530, Bishop 
of Capo d’Istria in 1536, and a convert to the Protestant 
religion about 1544. He took refuge in the Grisons, 
from which he removed in 1553 to Tiibingen, where he 
was employed as a minister. He wrote several works 
against popery. Died in 1565. 

See Cartt, “Vita di P. P. Vergerio;’? Baytr, ‘‘ Historical and 
Critical Dictionary ;”” Nicéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.”’ 

Vergers, des. See NoEL DES VERGERS. 

Vergers, des, da vér’zha’, (MARIN NOEL,) a French 
judge, born at Ervy in 1759. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1831. Died in 1836. 

Vergier, vér’zhe-a’, (JACQUES,) a French poet, born 
at Lyons in 1655, wrote tales and songs which were once 
admired. He was killed by robbers at Paris in 1720. 

Vergier de Hauranne. See DUVERGIER DE Hau- 
RANNE. 

Ver’gil Pol/¥-dore, [Lat. VirciL’tus (or VERGIL’- 
rus) PoLypo/RuS ;, It. VERGILIO POLIDORO, véR-jee/le-o 
po-le-do/ro,] a celebrated writer and ecclesiastic, born 
at Urbino, in Italy, about 1470. He was sent about 
1502 to England by Pope Alexander VI. to collect the 
tax called “‘ Peter’s pence,” and continued to reside in 
that country for the greater part of his life. He was 
successively created Archdeacon of Wells, and preb- 
endary in the cathedrals of Hereford, Lincoln, and 
Saint Paul’s. His principal works are his ‘‘ History of 
Inventions,” (“De Rerum Inventoribus,”) ‘ Historia 
Anglica,” a history of England brought down to the end 
of the reign of Henry VIL., and a treatise against divina- 
tion, entitled “De Prodigiis.” Died about 1550. 

Vergilio Polidoro. See VERGIL POLYDORE. 

Vergilius Polydorus. See VERGIL POLYDORE. 

Vergne, La. See La VERGNE and TRESSAN. 

Vergniaud, vérn’ye-6’, (PIERRE VICYrURNIEN,) a 
celebrated French orator and Girondist, was born at 
Limoges, May 31, 1759. He was educated at the Col- 
lége du Plessis at Paris, studied law under Dupaty, and 
began to practise as an advocate at Bordeaux in 1781. 
His habits were rather indolent, meditative, and non- 
chalant. “His language,” says Lamartine, “had the 
images and harmony of the most beautiful verses.” He 
was elected a member of the Legislative Assembly in 
September, 1791. In July, 1792, he declaimed against 
the conduct of the king, in a speech which made a pro- 
found impression, and demanded that the Assembly 
should declare that the country was in danger. He was 
a member of the National Convention which met in 
September, 1792. In the trial of the king he voted for 
the appeal to the people, but after the defeat of that 
measure he voted for his death, and, as president of the 
Convention, pronounced the sentence, January, 1793. 
He was one of the most moderate of the Girondists, 
In April, 1793, he defended himself against Robespierre, 
who had attacked him in a speech. He was one of the 
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twenty-two Girondists who were arrested by the order 
of the Convention, June 2, 1793. According to Lamar- 
tine, he was the most impassible of his companions in 
prison, because he was the greatest. Arraigned before 
the tribunal in October, he spoke thus in his defence: 
“* What ought to have been done to assure the triumph 
of the republic? I have done it. What is now requi- 
site to confirm the republic by the example of its devoted 
friends? To die? I will do that.” He was executed 
in October, 1793. He was of middle stature, and was 
physically well developed. In repose, his face was not 
very expressive, but in the act of speaking it became 
illumined and transfigured with genius. “Such,” says 
Lamartine, “was the man whom nature had given to 
the Girondists for their chief. He did not condescend 
to be that ; too indifferent (zsouciant) for a leader of a 
party, too great for a secondary position. He was Ver- 
gniaud. Rather glorious than useful to his friends, he 
was not willing to lead them, but he immortalized them.” 

“In parliamentary eloquence,” says Macaulay, “no 
Frenchman of that time can be considered equal to 
Vergniaud. Ina foreign country, and after the lapse of 
half a century, some parts of his speeches are still read 
with mournful admiration. No man, we are inclined to 
believe, ever rose so rapidly to such a height of ora- 
torical excellence. His whole public life lasted barely 
two years.” (Review of Barére’s “ Memoirs,” 1844.) 

See Lamartine, ‘History of the Girondists;’??) GENTY DE 
LA Borperin, ‘‘ Eloge de Vergniaud,” 1809; TH1ErRs, “ History of 
the Revolution ;”? ToucHarp-Larosss, “ Histoire parlementaire et 
Vie intime de Vergniaud,”’ 1848; MADAME Ro.anp, ‘‘ Mémoires ;”’ 
Bucuez et Roux, ‘ Histoire parlementaire ;?) Micue.er, ‘ His- 
Nave, de la Révolution Frangaise;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
raie, 

Verhaegen, ver-ha’Zen or ver-ha’Hen, (PIERRE THE- 
ODORE,) a Belgian politician, born in Brussels about 
1800. He was for many years a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which he entered in 1837, and acted 
with the Liberal party. 

Verheyden, ver-hi/den, (FRANS PIETER,) a Dutch 
painter and sculptor, born at the Hague in 1657; died 
Mga. 

Verheyen, ver-hi’en, (PHILIPPE,) aneminent Flemish 
anatomist, born in East Flanders in 1648. He studied 
medicine, etc. at Louvain, where he obtained a chair of 
anatomy in 1689, and became highly distinguished as a 
teacher. He wrote, in Latin, besides other professional 
works, ‘The Anatomy of the Human Body,” (1693,) 
which was highly esteemed. Died in 1710. 

See V. J. Francors, “‘ Eloge de Verheyen,” 1847; V. J. FRANGoIS, 
““Notice sur la Vie de P. Verheyen,”’ 1842; NicEron, “ Mémoires.’? 

Verhuell, ver-hii’é], or Verhuel, (CAREL Henprik,) 
Count de Sevenaar, a Dutch admiral, born in Gelder- 
land in 1760, or, as some say, in 1764. As rear-admiral, 
he fought against the English, near Flushing, in 1804. 
He received the chief command of the army destined to 
operate against the coasts of England, (1805,) and was 
raised to the rank of marshal by King Louis in 1806, 
He entered the French service in 1810, and was made a 
peer of France in 1819. Died in 1845. 

See GRANDPIERRE, ‘‘ Notice sur Je Vice-Amiral C. H. Verhuel,”’ 
1845; Q. M. R. VERHUELL, ‘‘ Het Levenen Karakter van C. H. Ver- 
huell,”’ 2 vols., 1847; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Verjus, vér’zhiis’, (Louts,) Count de Crécy, a French 
diplomatist, born in Paris in 1629, He was a member 
of the French Academy. Died in 1709. 

His brother ANTOINE, born in 1632, was a Jesuit, and 
author of several works of biography, etc. Died in 1706. 

Verkolie, ver-ko’lee, (JAN,) a Dutch painter and 
engraver, born at Amsterdam in 1650; died in 1693. 

His son NICHOLAS, born in 1673, was a painter of 
history and nocturnal scenes. Died in 1746. 

Verlat, vérla’, (CHARLES,) a Belgian painter of his- 
tory and genre, born at Antwerp in 1824. He removed 
to Paris in 1847. 

Vermandois, de, deh vér’mén’dwa’, (Louis de 
Bourbon—deh boor’bdn’,) Count, born in Paris in 
1667, was a son of Louis XIV. and Madame de La 
Valliére. He was legitimated, and appointed admiral 
of France. Died in 1683. : 

Verme, del, dé] vér’ma, (JAcopo,) an able Italian 
general or condottiere, commanded the armies of Gian 
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Galeazzo Visconti. He passed into the service of 
Venice in 1404. 

Vermeulen, ver-muh/len, (CorNELIS,) a Flemish 
engraver and designer, born at Antwerp in 1644. He 
engraved portraits with skill. Died in 1702. 

Vermeulen, [Lat. Mora’nus,] (JAN,) a Flemish 
writer on theology and antiquities, was born at Lille in 
1533. He published, besides other works, one “On 
Sacred Pictures and Images,” (‘De Picturis et Imagi- 
nibus sacris,” 1570,) and “‘ De Canonicis,” (1587.) Died 
at Louvain in 1585. 

Vermeyen, von, fon ver-mi’en, or Vermeyn, ver- 
min’, (JOHANN,) a Dutch historical painter, surnamed 
HANS Mit DEM Barre, (‘‘ Hans with the Beard,”) was 
born near Haarlem in 1500. He was a favourite of 
Charles V., Emperor of Germany, whom he accom- 
panied on his expeditions. Among his master-pieces 
are ten large cartoons at Vienna, representing the march 
of the emperor to Tunis. Died in 1559. 

Vermigli. See PETER MARTYR. 

Vermond, de, deh vér’mon’, (MATTHIEU JACQUES,) 
L’AsBk, a French ecclesiastic, was French teacher of 
Marie Antoinette at Vienna before her marriage. After 
she became Queen of France, he remained in her ser- 
vice as reader, enjoyed her confidence, and exercised 
great influence at court. He is censured for his political 
intrigues. Died after 1789. 

Vermuyden, ver-moi’den, (Sir CORNELIUS,) a Dutch 
engineer, born in Zeeland. He removed to England 
about 1622, was employed by Charles I., and rendered 
valuable services by draining part of the Bedford Level. 
Died about 1665. 

Vernage, vér’nazh’, (MICHEL Louis,) a French phy- 
sician, born in Paris in 1697; died in 1773. 

Vernazza, vér-nat’sa, (GIUSEPPE,) Baron de Freney, 
an Italian antiquary and writer, born at Alba, in Pied- 
mont, in 1745. He resided at Turin, and held several 
high offices. He wrote biographies, treatises on Italian 
antiquities, etc. Died in 1822. 

Vernes, vérn, (JAcoB,) a Protestant divine, born at 
Geneva in 1728, wrote ‘ Letters on the Christianity of 
J. J. Rousseau,” and other works. Died in 1791. 

Vernet, vér’nd’, (ANTOINE CHARLES HORACE,) some- 
times called CARLE VERNEY?, a son of Claude Joseph, 
noticed below, was born at Bordeaux in 1758. He was 
instructed by his father, and afterwards studied at the 
French Academy of Arts, and in 1782 gained the grand 
prize offered by that institution. His favourite subjects 
were battle-scenes and animals, particularly horses. 
Among his master-pieces are “The Bombardment of 
Madrid,” ‘The Battle of Wagram,” and “ The Entrance 
of Napoleon into Milan.” Died in 1836. 

See Duranpg, “ Joseph, Carle et Horace Vernet,” 186s; L. 
LaGRAnGgE, “Les Vernet, (Carle et Horace,’’) 1864; C. BLaNc, 
“* Histoire des Peintres;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biograpbie Générale.” 

Vernet, (CLAUDE JosEPH,) an eminent French 
painter, born at Avignon in 1714. He studied at Rome, 
devoting himself principally to marine landscapes, in 
which department he soon attained rare excellence. He 
resided nearly twenty years in Italy, during the early 
part of which time he was so reduced as to be obliged 
to paint coach-panels, which were afterwards taken out 
and framed. He was invited to France in 1752 by Louis 
XV., who commissioned him to paint the principal sea- 
ports of France. These views—fifteen in.number—are 
in the Louvre, where many of his best works are to be 
seen. Among his other master-pieces we may name the 
pictures in the Borghese and Rondanini palaces at Rome, 
anda “Seaport at Sunset,” in the Louvre. He had been 
elected in 1753 a member of the Academy of Arts. Died 
in 1789. 

See Duranpbe, “ Joseph, Carle et Horace Vernet,” 1865; L. 
LaGRANGE, ‘‘J. Vernet et la Peinture au dix-huitiéme Siécle,’”’ 
1864; C, BLAnc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres;’? “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 


Vernet, (HORACE,) a celebrated French painter of 
battles, son of Antoine Charles, noticed above, was born 
in Paris in 1789. He studied under his father, and in 1809 
exhibited his “Capture of a Redoubt.” This was soon 
followed by “The Trumpeters,” “The Barriére de 
Clichy,” “Battle of Tolosa,” “Soldier of Waterloo,” 
and other military pictures, which won for him the 
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highest reputation in that department of the art. Tle 
was created a chevalier of the legion of honour by 
Napoleon in 1814, an officer of the legion of honour 
by Charles X., (1825,) a member of the Institute, (1826,) 
and director of the Academy at Rome, (1828.) He was 
also patronized by Louis Philippe, for whom he painted 
a series of battles in the Constantine gallery at Versailles. 
His pictures are of large dimensions. He worked at 
Rome about eight years,—1$28-35,—and painted there a 
picture of a ‘ Meeting of Raphael with Michael Angelo.” 
Among his chief works are the ‘Siege of Constantine” 
and the “ Battle of Isly.” At the Exposition of 1855 a 
jury of painters from various nations awarded him the 
grand medal of honour. Died in 1863. 

See A. Duranpg, ‘“‘ Joseph, Carle et Horace Vernet,’’ 1865; 
L. pE Loments, “*M. H. Vernet, par un Homme de Rien,’’ 1841, 
L. Lacrancg, ‘‘Les Vernet, (Carle et Horace,’’) 1864; C. Buanc, 
“Histoire des Peintres;’? T. Sy_vestTrRe, ‘ Histoire des Artistes 
vivants,”’ 1857; Dez Mirecourt, ‘‘H. Vernet,” 1855; “* Nouvelle 
ag hae Générale ;”’ ‘‘ Jahrbuch zum Conversations-Lexikon,”’ 
1863. 

Vernet, vér’nd’, (JACoB,) a Swiss theologian, born at 
Geneva in 1698. He became pastor at Geneva in 1734, 
rector of the Academy in 1737, and professor of the- 
ology there in 1756. He wrote, besides many other 
works, ‘Socratic Dialogues on Moral Subjects,” (1746,) 
and “Christian Instruction,” (4 vols., 1752.) Died in 
1789. 

Verneuil, de, deh vér’nul’ or vér’nuh’ye, (PHILIPPE 
EpDouarD POULLETIER,) a French naturalist, distin- 
guished as a geologist and palzontologist, was born in 
Paris in 1805. He became:a member of the Institute in 
1854. Among his works is a ‘ Memoir on the Geology 
of the Crimea,” (1837.) 

Verney, du, (JosepH.) See DUVERNEY. 

Vernier, vér’ne-a’, (PIFRRE,) a French mathema- 
aoe, M— * 
tician, born at Ornans, in Franche-Comté, about 1580, 
invented a graduated scale or quadrant. Died in 1637. 

Vernier, (THEODORE,) a French advocate and mor- 
alist, born at Lons-le-Saulnier in 1731. He was a member 
of the Convention, in which he voted against the death 
of the king, (1793.) He wrote several works on the 
passions, etc. Died in 1818. 

Verniquet, vér’ne’kd’, (EDME,) a French architect, 
born at Chatillon-sur-Seine in 1727. He built many 
chateaus and bridges in the provinces. His chief work 
was the plan of Paris and its faubourgs, at which he 
worked twenty-eight years. Died in 1804. 

Ver/non, (EpWaRD,) a celebrated English admiral, 
born at Westminster in 1684. He served in the early 
campaigns of the war of the Spanish succession, and in 
1727 was elected to Parliament for Penryn, being re- 
turned for Portsmouth in 1734. In 1739 he was sent, 
with the rank of vice-admiral of the blue, to the West 
Indies, to take Porto Bello from the Spaniards, which 
exploit he accomplished with only six ships. After his 
return he was several times re-elected to Parliament. 
Died in 1757. 

See a “Life of Admiral Vernon,” London, 1758; CHARNOCK, 
“ Biographia Navalis ;” CAMPBELL, “‘ Lives of the British Admirals.” 

Vernon, (RoBERT,) an English amateur, born in 
1774, devoted a large fortune to the purchase of pictures 
by British artists. In 1847 he presented this collection, 
containing one hundred and fifty-seven paintings, to the 
British National Gallery. The Vernon pictures are, 
with two exceptions, the work of native artists. They 
have been placed in Marlborough House. Died in 1849. 

Vernon, de. See GAY DE VERNON. 

‘ Ver’non-Har’/court, (WILLIAM GEORGE,) an Eng- 
lish lawyer, born in 1827. He graduated at Cambridge 
in 1851. He wrote, under the signature “ Historicus,” 
several letters on international law, which appeared in 
the London “Times.” 

Vernon-Smith, (Ropert.) See LYVEDEN. 

Vernulzus. See VERNULZ, DE. 

Vernulz, de, deh ver-nitilz’, [ Lat. VERNUL’US, | 
(NicoLas,) a Flemish poet and orator, born at Robel- 
mont in 1583, became professor of eloquence and Latin 
at Louvain. He published numerous Latin orations and 
poems. Died in 1649. 

Verny, vér’ne’, (CHARLES,) a French poet, born at 
Besangon in 1753; died in 1811. 
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Verocchio, del, del va-rok’ke-o, or Werrocchio, 
(ANDREA,) an eminent Italian statuary and painter, born 
at Florence in 1432. Among his works are a bronze 
bust of David the Psalmist, and paintings of “The 
Holy Family” and “The Incredulity of Saint Thomas.” 
Leonardo da Vinci was his pupil. Died in 1488. 

See Vasart, ‘‘Lives of the Painters ;’? Lanzi, “‘ History of 
Painting in Italy.’’ 

Véron. See FoRBONNAIS, DE. 

Véron, va'rén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French Jesuit and 
controversial writer, born in Paris about 1575. He had 
a public dispute with Samuel Bochart, at Caen, in 1628. 
Died in 1649. 

Veron, (Louis D#str#,) a French journalist and 
physician, born in Paris in 1798. He founded in 1829 
the “Revue de Paris,” which was very successful, and 
became director of the Opera in 1831. He resigned 
this position in 1836, became proprietor of the ‘ Consti- 
tutionnel” in 1844, and supported Louis Napoleon as 
president and as emperor. He published “ Memoirs 
of a Citizen of Paris,” (‘Mémoires d’un Bourgeois de 
Paris,” (autobiographic,) (6 vols., 1854.) Died in 1867. 

Veronese, (PAUL.) See CAGLIARI. 

Ver-planck’, (GULIAN CROMMELIN,) a distinguished 
American scholar and writer, born in New York in 1786. 
He published in 1819, anonymously, a brilliant satirical 
work, entitled “The State Triumvirate, a Political Tale.” 
He was soon after appointed professor of the evidences 
of Christianity in the Protestant Episcopal Seminary, 
New York, and in 1825 was elected to Congress. In 1827 
he published conjointly with W. C. Bryant and Robert C. 
Sands a miscellany entitled ‘ The Talisman,” to which he 
contributed nearly one-half of the articles. Among his 
other works we may name his address before the New 
York Historical Society, entitled “The Early European 
Friends of America,” (1818,) “Essays on the Nature and 
Uses of the Various Evidences of Revealed Religion,” 
(1824,) and “ Discourses and Addresses on Subjects of 
American History, Art, and Literature,” (1833.) He 
brought out in 1846 his superb edition of Shakspeare, 
with notes, esteemed one of the best that had ever ap- 
peared. Died in March, 1870. 

Vér’res, (CAlus,) a Roman governor, notorious for 
his rapacity and cruelty, was born about 112 B.c. He 
was quzestor in 82, and city praetor at Rome in 74 B.c. 
When his term of office as praetor had ended, in 73, he 
became governor of the rich and important province of 
Sicily, which he almost ruined by his extortions, out- 
rages, and vexatious measures. He was accused by the 
people of Sicily, who engaged Cicero to conduct the 
prosecution before the senate. Hortensius was the 
counsel for the defence in this trial, which was one of 
the most celebrated in the history of Rome, and was 
one of the great eras in the life of Cicero, who gained 
his cause ; but Verres had absconded before the end of 
the trial, and retired to Marseilles. He passed twenty- 
seven years in exile, and died about 42 B.c. 

See Cicero’s Verrine Orations, including the oration “In Q. 
Cecilium ;? Drumann, ‘‘ Geschichte Roms.”’ 

Verri, vér/ree, (ALESSANDRO,) COUNT, an Italian 
lawyer and eloquent writer, was born at Milan in 1741. 
He contributed many able essays to a literary journal 
called “The Coffee-House,” (“Il Caffe.”) About 1767 
he became a resident of Rome. He published a suc- 
cessful novel, ‘The Adventures of Sappho,” (1780,) and 
a series of dialogues of ‘the dead, entitled “The Roman 
Nights,” (‘* Le Notti Romane,” 1792,) which were much 
admired. Died at Rome in 1816. 

See A. Levartt, “Elogio storico di A. Verri,’’ 1808; G. Maca, 
“Vita di A. Verri,” 1822; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Verri, (CARLO,) anagriculturist, born at Milan in 1743, 
was a brother of the preceding. He became a member 
of the council of state in 1805, and a senator at Milan in 
1809. He wrote on the cultivation of the vine and other 
subjects. Died in 1823. 

See Rosnati, ‘‘ Cenni storici di C. Verri, 

Verri, (GABRIELE,) Counrt, an Italian jurist, born at 
Milan in 1696, was the father of Alessandro, noticed 
above. He published several legal works. Died in 1782. 

Verri, (PIeTRO,) an Italian author and political econ- 
omist, born at Milan in 1728, was a son of the preceding. 
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He served in the Austrian army in his youth, became a 
member of the council of economy at Milan in 1765, and 
president of the chamber of accounts in 1780. He pub- 
lished a work on political economy, (‘‘ Meditazioni sull’ 
Economia politica,” 1771,) which has a high reputation, 
a “History of Milan,” (2 vols., 1783-98,) and other 
works. Died at Milan in 1797. 

See Isrporc Brancut, ‘‘Elogio storico di P. Verri,’? 1803; A. 
Ross, ‘‘Orazio in Lode di P. Verri,’’ 1818; Custop1, ‘“ Notizie 
sulla Vita di P. Verri,” 1843; Ness1, “ Elogio di P. Verri,” 1844; 
‘* Foreign Quarterly Review” for June, 1828. 

Verrio, vér’re-o, (ANTONIO,) an Italian painter, born 
about 1639, was invited to England by Charles II., who 
employed him to paint a series of frescos in Windsor 
Castle. He was also patronized by James II. Hlis 
works, executed for Lord Exeter at Burleigh House, are 
esteemed his best performances; he is said by Dr. 
Waagen to have received more money for these alone 
than Michael Angelo or Raphael ever obtained for all 
their paintings. His works are chiefly remarkable for 
bad taste and absurdity. Died in England in 1707. 


” 


See Wacpo ez, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting.’ 


Ver’ri-us Flac’cus, (MARCcUS,) a distinguished Ro- 
man grammarian, who was appointed by Augustus in- 
structor to his grandsons Caius and Lucius. He was 
the author of several valuable works, one of which was 
a Roman calendar, entitled ‘Fasti Preenestini,” frag- 
ments of which were published by Foggini in 1779. 

Verrocchio, del, (ANDREA.) See VEROCCHIO, DEL. 

Verschaffelt, de, deh ver-skaf’felt, (PIERRE,) a Flem- 
ish sculptor, called by the Italians Pirrro FIAMMINGO, 
was born at Ghent in 1710. He worked in Rome and 
Mannheim, where he died in 1793. 

Verschuring, ver-skii’ring, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch 
painter, whose works are principally battle-pieces, was 
born at Gorcum in 1627; died in 1690. 

Ver-ste’gan, (RICHARD,) an English antiquary, of 
Dutch extraction, was born in London. He removed 
to Antwerp, where he published his principal work, 
entitled “A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence con- 
cerning the Most Noble and Renowned English Nation,” 
(1605.) Died about 1635. 

Verstolk van Soelen, ver-stolk’ van soo’Jen, (JAN 
Gijsbert—Zis’bért,) BARON, a Dutch statesman, born 
at Rotterdam in 1777. He was ambassador to Saint 
Petersburg in 1815, and in 1825 was appointed minister 
of foreign affairs. Died in 1845. 

Vert, de, deh vair, (CLAUDE,) a French Benedictine 
and liturgist, born in Paris in 1645. He wrote several 
works on religious ceremonies. Died in 1708. 

Verteillac. See La BRousseE. 

Vertot, de, deh vér’to’, (RENE AUBERT,) an eminent 
French ecclesiastic and historian, born in Normandy in 
1655. He studied in the Jesuits’ College at Rouen, and 
subsequently entered the order of the Premonstrants at 
Valsery. He was the author of a “ History of the Revo- 
lutions of Portugal,” (1689,) ‘‘ History of the Revolutions 
of Sweden,” (1696,) “Complete History of the Estab- 
lishment of the Britons in Gaul,” (1710,) “ History of 
the Revolutions of the Roman Republic,” (3 vols., 1719,) 
and “ History of the Knights of Malta,” (4 vols., 1726.) 
His works were very popular, owing partly to the style, 
which is very agreeable. . Died in Paris in 1735. 

See “‘ Notice sur la Vie de l’ Abbé Vertot,”’ 1795; Mor&rl, “‘L' ¢- 
tionnaire Historique ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Ver’tue, (GroRGE,) an eminent English engraver, 
born in London in 1684. He acquired the friendship 
and patronage of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and, on the es- 
tablishment of the Academy of Painting in London, in 
1711, became one of its members. In 1717 he was ap- 
pointed engraver to the Society of Antiquaries by the 
Earl of Winchelsea, president of that body. He en- 
graved the portraits of many eminent men of his own 
time, and illustrated several works for the booksellers. 
He collected materials for a history of painting and en- 
graving in England, which he left in manuscript. These 
were purchased by Horace Walpole, and published in 
his “ Anecdotes of Painting.” Died in 1756. 

See Strutt, ‘‘ Dictionary of Engravers ;’’ ‘‘ Monthly Review” 
for February and March, 178r. 

Vertumne. See VERTUMNUS. 
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Ver-tum/nus or Vor-tum/nus,’ [Fr. VeRTUMNE, 
vér’tomn/,| an Etruscan and Roman divinity, supposed 
to preside over the changes of the seasons and the trans- 
formation of plants. He was regarded by some writers 
as the god of gardens, of orchards, and of autumn. The 
poets relate that he loved Pomona, who was so coy that 
he did not succeed until he had metamorphosed himself 
into many forms. 

Verulam, Lorp. See Bacon, (FRANCIS.) 

Ve’rus, (Lucius Altius), son of Alius Verus, who 
had been adopted and made Czsar by the emperor 
Hadrian. In 161 A.D. he became the colleague of Mar- 
cus Aurelius as Emperor of Rome. He was a weak and 
profligate prince. Died in 169 A.D. His original name 
was L. COMMODUS. 

Verville, de. See BEROALDE DE VERVILLE. 

Vér’¥, (Jones,) an American poet, born at Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1813. He published “Essays and 
Poems,” (1839,) and was a contributor to the ‘* Christian 
Register,” “Monthly Religious Magazine,” and other 
Journals. 

See Griswo pn, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America.”’ 

Vesale. See VESALIUS. 

Vesalio. See VESALIUS. 

Ve-sa’li-us, [Fr. VesaLr, veh-z4l’; It. VESALIO, va- 
$4/le-o,] (ANDREAS,) the most eminent anatomist of the 
sixteenth century, was born at Brussels in December, 
1514. His father, Andrew, was apothecary to the Em- 
peror of Germany. He studied languages at Louvain, 
and medicine at Montpellier and Paris. About 1535 he 
served in the Imperial army, probably as surgeon. He 
became professor of anatomy at Padua or Pavia about 
1538, and published a Latin work in 1539 in which he 
taught that blood should be drawn from the right arm. 
In 1543 he produced his great work on anatomy, “Seven 
Books on the Structure of the Human Body,” (‘‘ De Cor- 
poris humani Fabrica Libri septem,”) which operated 
immense improvements in the science. Senac compared 
it to the discovery of a new world. Having in this work 
controverted some doctrines of Galen, he was rewarded 
for his services by violent hostility and reproaches from 
several eminent anatomists of his time. About 1544 
he quitted Italy, and became physician to the emperor 
Charles V., at whose court he remained until the abdi- 
cation of the emperor, in 1555. Soon after this’ event 
he went to Madrid to attend Philip II. He had a high 
reputation as a physician. According to a doubtful re- 
port, he incurred the censure of the Inquisition. For 
some reason not well explained, he left Madrid in 1563 
or 1564, and performed a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. While 
he was at Jerusalem, he was invited by the senate of 
Venice to occupy the chair of anatomy at Padua. He 
resolved to accept this offer ; but, in his voyage to Italy, 
he was wrecked on the island of Zante, where he died 
of exposure in October, 1564. His collected works, with 
his “ Life,” were published by Boerhaave and Albinus, (2 
vols., 1725.) 

See Burccraeve, ‘‘ Etudes sur Vesale,’”? 1841, and “ Eloge de 
Vesale,”? 1848; MerssEMAN, ‘‘ Eloge de Vesale,’’ 1845; HALLER, 
“Bibliotheca Anatomica ;’? L.. ScHoonen, ‘‘ Hommage a Vesale,”’ 
(in verse,) 1847; PorTAL, “‘ Histoire del’ Anatomie,” tome i. ; ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Vesling, fés/ling, (JOHANN,) a German physician and 
naturalist, born at Minden in 1598, became professor of 
anatomy at Padua. He visited Egypt and Palestine, and 
published several botanical works. Died in 1649. 

Vespasian, vés-pa’zhe-an, | Lat. Vespasia/NuS$ Fr. 
VESPASIEN, vés’pa’ze-AN’; It. VESPASIANO, 'vés-p4-Se- 
4’/no,| or, more fully, Ti’tus Fla/vius Vespasia/nus, 
Emperor of Rome, was born near Reate ing A.D. He 
served as military tribune in Thrace, and held the offices 
of quzestor of Crete and Cyrene, under Caligula. He 
was afterwards made pretor ; and, having distinguished 
himself by several important victories in Britain, he was 
appointed proconsul of Africa about 60 A.D. As com- 
mander of the forces against the revolted Jews in 66 
A.D., he subjected nearly the whole of Judea in less than 
two years. In 69 A.D. Vespasian was proclaimed em- 
peror by Tiberius Alexander, prefect of Egypt, in oppo- 
sition to Vitellius, who was soon after put to death by 
the Roman soldiers. The principal events of the reign 
of Vespasian were the conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, 
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in 70 A.D., the victories of Agricola in Britain, and of 
Petilius Cerealis over the Batavi, commanded by Civilis. 
Under his wise and beneficent rule Rome enjoyed a high 
degree of prosperity; he patronized learning and the 
arts, introduced important reforms into the army and 
courts of justice, and repaired the ravages caused by 
civil war. He also restored the Capitol, built the mag- 
nificent Temple of Peace, and began the erection of the 
amphitheatre, afterwards called the Colosseum, and also 
the Flavian Amphitheatre, from his name Flavius. He 
died in 79 A.D. 

See Suetonius, “‘ Vespasianus ;’”” A. W. CrAmsr, “ Flavius Ves- 
pasianus,”’ 1785; Tacitus, “‘ History of Rome;’’ BERNEGGER, “ Vita 
Imperatoris Vespasiani,’’ 1625; HeimBrop, ‘‘ Flavii Vespasiani Im- 
peratoris Vita,” 1833; Tirtemont, ‘“‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;” 
MeRIVALE, ‘‘ History of the Romans under the Empire ;” ‘* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Vespasiano. See VESPASIAN. 

Vespasianus. See VESPASIAN. 

Vespasien. See VESPASIAN. 

Vespucci, vés-poot’chee, (AMERIGO, 4-ma-ree’go,) 
[Latin, AmMer’icus (or AMERI/cuUS) Vrspu/cius; Fr. 
AMERIC VESPUCE, 4’ ma’rék’ vés’ptis’,] a famous Italian 
navigator, who gave his name to the New World, was 
born at Florence on the 9th of March, 1451. He 
was educated by his uncle, Giorgio Antonio Vespucci, 
an eminent scholar, and applied himself especially to 
astronomy and cosmography. In his early life he was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. About 1490 he removed 
to Spain, where, it is said, he became acquainted with 
Columbus in 1492. In a letter dated February, 1505, 
Columbus mentions Vespucci as a person whom he 
knew and esteemed. Vespucci was employed as a mer- 
chant at Seville for several years. He accompanied an 
expedition which Ojeda conducted to America in 1499. 
It is probable that he served as astronomer in this 
and several subsequent voyages. According to a letter 
written by Vespucci, he took part in an expedition 
which was sent by the King of Spain in 1497, and dis- 
covered new islands and lands. Humboldt and others 
argue that 1499 is the true date of his first voyage. It 
is admitted that he made four voyages to the New 
World, but he had not the chief command of any one 
of the expeditions. The part of the continent discov- 
ered by him was near the equator. In his letter dated 
July 18, 1500, he says, “We discovered a very large 
country of Asia.” Having entered the service of the 
King of Portugal, he sailed in 1501 on an exploring ex- 
pedition to Brazil, on his return from which, September, 
1502, he was received at Lisbon with great honour and 
rejoicing. He acquired a high reputation by his astro- 
nomical discoveries, About 1505 he returned to Spain. 
He died poor at Seville in 1512. 

See A. M. Banpint, “ Vitae Lettere di Amerigo Vespucci,” 1745 3 
Canoval, *f Elogio di A. Vespucci,” 1788 ; SANTAREM, “‘ Recherches 
historiques sur Améric Vespuce,” 1842, (translated into English 
by E. V. Curbs, 1850 ;) C. Epwarps Lester, ‘“‘ Life of Americus 
Vespucius,’’ 1846; AD. VARNHAGEN, ‘‘ Vespuce et son premier Vo- 
yage,’’ 1858; A. VARNHAGEN, “ A, Vespucci, son Caractére, ses Ecrits, 
sa Vie,’’ etc., 1865; Napions, ‘‘ Esame critico del primo Viaggio di 
A, Vespucci,” 1811; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* North 
American Review” for April, 1821. 


Vespuce and Vespucius. See VESPUCCT. 

Vés’/ta, one of the principal Roman divinities, was 
identical with the Greek Hestia, (‘Eoréa,) and was re- 
garded as the goddess of chastity, virginity, fire, the 
domestic hearth, and domestic happiness. She was, 
according to Hesiod, a daughter of Saturn (Cronus) and 
Rhea, and was bound by a vow of perpetual virginity. 
Her symbol was the eternal fire burning on the hearth 
or altar, and vigilantly kept alive by her priestesses, the 
vestal virgins. If this fire ever became extinguished, it 
was renewed by friction or by the rays of the sun col- 
lected by a burning-glass. Every repast in which a 
family joined was considered as a sacrifice to Vesta and 
the Penates. Each city had its sacred hearth or sanc- 
tuary of Vesta, usually located in a public edifice called 
the Prytaneum. She was supposed to preside at all 
sacrifices, and had a share of the sacrifices offered in all 
the temples. The Romans celebrated in her honour an 
annual festival, called Vestaléa, which occurred in the 
month of June. Vesta appears to have been one of the 
chief Penates of Troy, and the vestal fire is said to have 
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been brought to Italy by Aineas. The vestal virgins, 
whose office is supposed to have been instituted by 
Numa, were six in number, and were required to de- 
vote thirty years to the service of the goddess. If any 
ve of them violated her vow of chastity, she was buried 
alive. 

Vestris, vés’/tréss, or Vestri, vés’tree, (ANGIOLO 
MarIA GASPARO,) an Italian dancer, born at Florence 
in 1730, was a brother of Gaetano Apolline, noticed 
below. Died in 1809. 

Vestris or Vestri, (GAETANO APOLLINE BALDAS- 
SARE,) a famous Italian dancer, born at Florence in 
1729. He made his début in Paris in 1748, and was 
received with enthusiastic applause. He was afterwards 
appointed ballet-master at the Grand Opera. His per- 
formances were unrivalled in their kind, and he was 
popularly styled “the God of Dancing.” His vanity 
was excessive and amusing; and he once observed that 
Frederick, King of Prussia, M. Voltaire, and himself, 
were the only great men of the century. Died in 1808. 

Vestris or Vestris-Allard, vés’tréss’ 4/]4r’, (MARIE 

AUGUSTE,) a dancer, born in Paris in 1760, was a son of 
the preceding. Died in 1842. 
. Vestris,(MArtE Ros— Gourgaud-Dugason—goor’- 
go’ dii’g4’zdn’,) a French actress, especially celebrated 
for her skill in tragic parts, a sister-in-law of Gaetano 
Apolline, noticed above, was born in Paris in 1746; 
died in 1804. 

Vestritius Spurinna. See SPuRINNA. 

Ve-tra’ni-o, a Roman general, who was persuaded 
by his troops to assume the title of emperor in 350 A.D. 
About the end of that year he abdicated in favour of 
Constantius. Died in 356. 

Vettori, vét-to’ree, or Wittori, vét-to’ree, (BENE- 
DETTO,) an Italian medical writer, born at Faenza in 
1481 ; died in 1561. 

Vettori, [Lat. Vicro’rtus,] (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
antiquary, born at Rome about 1710. He wrote numer- 
ous dissertations. Died in 1778. 

Vettori, (PIETRO,) an accomplished Italian scholar, 
born at Florence in 1499, was appointed professor of 
Latin and Greek literature in that city. He was the 
author of Latin commentaries on the works of Aristotle, 
and he published editions of Sallust, Cicero, and other 
Latin classics; also the “Electra” of Euripides, and 
various Greek works. He likewise wrote a number of 
letters, poems, and orationsin Italian. Died in 1585. 

See A. M. Banoprnr, ‘Vita di P. Vettori,” 1756; BENIvIENI, 
“Vita di P. Vettori,” 1585. 

Ve-tu’ri-a, [ Fr. VErurIE, va’tii’re’,] a Roman matron, 
the mother of CorIOLANUS, (which see.) When Rome 
was attacked by an army of Volscians commanded by 
her son, she headed a procession of women who went to 
his camp and entreated him to spare thecity. He finally 
relented, and exclaimed, ‘‘O mother, thou hast saved 
Rome, but destroyed thy son!” 

Véturie. See VEerurIA. 

Veuillot, vuh’yo’, (Louts,) a French writer and 
journalist, born in the department of Loiret in 1815. 
He became successively editor of the “‘ Charte de 1830,” 
“Ta Paix,” and the ‘“ Univers Religieux,” in Paris, and 
distinguished himself by his zealous support of the ultra- 
montane party and violent abuse of his opponents. His 
‘* Univers” was suppressed in 1860. He has published 
several novels. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Veyssiére de La Croze. See La Croze. 

Veytia, de, dd va-e-tee’4,? (MARIANO,) a Mexican 
historian, of Spanish extraction, born at Puebla in 1718, 
wrote an account of the early history of Mexico, en- 
titled ‘ Historia Antigua,” (Mexico, 1836.) 

‘See Prescott, “History of the Conquest of Mexico,”’ vol. i. 
book i. 

Viani, ve-4/nee, (GIoRGIO,) an Italian numismatist, 
born in 1762; died in 1816. 

Viani, (GrovANNI,) an Italian painter, born at Bo- 
logna in 1636, is said to have been a skilful artist. Died 
in 1700. His son DOMENICO, born in 1668, was also a 
painter. Died in 1711. 

Viardot, ve’ar’‘do’, (LEON,) a French portrait-painter, 
born at Dijon in 1804. 
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Viardot, (Louts,) a French “ttérateur, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Dijon in 1800. He wrote, 
besides other works, “The Museums of Italy,” (1842,) 
and a ‘* History of the Arabs and Moors of Spain,” (2 
vols., 1851.) He married Pauline Garcia, the vocalist, in 
1840. He translated “ Don Quixote” and other Spanish 
works into French. 

Viardot, (PAULINE GARCIA,) a popular French ac- 
tress and singer, a daughter of Manuel Garcia, was born 
in Paris in 1821. She made her début in London in 
1839, and was married to L. Viardot in 1840. She 
excels in the 7éles of “Desdemona,” “ Valentine,” (in 
“The Huguenots,”) and ‘“ Fides,” (in “The Prophet” of 
Meyerbeer.) 

Vias, de, deh ve’4s’, (BALTHASAR) a Latin poet, born 
at Marseilles in 1587, was a friend of Peiresc. He was 
appointed a councillor of state by Louis XIII. He 
wrote numerous poems. Died in 1667. 

Viassolo. See FEDERICI, (CAMILLO.) 

Viaud or Viau, de, deh ve’6’, (THEOPHILE,) a French 
poet. (See THEOPHILE.) 

Viborg, vee’borG, (ERICH NISSEN,) an eminent Dan 
ish naturalist and veterinary surgeon, born in Sleswick 
in 1759. He wrote numerous works. Died in 1822, 

Vibulanus. See Fasrus VIBULANUS. 

Vic, de, deh vék, (DOMINIQUE,) a French commander 
and constant adherent of Henry IV. He rendered 
important services at the battle of Ivry. In 1602 
he became governor of Calais and vice-admiral. Died 
in 1610. 

Vicari, von, fon vee’kd-ree, (HERMANN,) a German 
Catholic prelate, born at Aulendorf, in Upper Suabia, 
in 1773, rose to be Archbishop of Freiburg in 1842. 

Vic/ars, (JouHN,) an English Puritan writer in the 
time of Cromwell, was born in London in 1582. He 
published, among other works, ‘‘ The Burning Bush not 
Consumed,” and ‘“ God’s Ark Overtopping the World’s 
Waves.” Died in 1652. 

Vic/a-ry, (fHoMas,) an English anatomist, born in 
London, was surgeon to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
He published a treatise on anatomy, (about 1548.) 

Vicat, ve’k4/, (Louts JosEPH,) a French civil engineer, 
born at Grenoble in 1786. He distinguished himself by 
the discovery of hydraulic cement, and made an improve: 
ment in the foundation of bridges. Died in 1861. 

Vicence, Duc DE. See CAULAINCOURT. 

Vicente, (GIL.) See GIL VICENTE. 

Vicenza, DUKE oF. See CAULAINCOURT. 

Vichard. See SAInT-REAL. 

Vichmann, vik’m4n, (BURKHARD,) a Russian his« 
torian, of German extraction, born at Riga in 1786. He 
wrote (in German) several works on Russian history. 
Died in 1822. 

Vichnou. See VISHNU. 

Vici, vee’chee, (ANDREA,) an Italian architect, born 
at Arcevia in 1744, was appointed in 1787 hydraulic 
architect and engineer for the work of draining the Pon- 
tine marshes. Among the principal structures he has 
built may be named the cathedral of Camarino, and the 
church of San Francesco at Foligno. Died in 1817. 

Vico, vee’ko, (ENEA,) an Italian engraver and numis- 
matist, born at Parma about 1520. He worked at Flor- 
ence and Ferrara, and engraved some pictures of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. He published several works on 
numismatics, among which isa ‘“‘ Treatise on the Medals 
of the Ancients,” (‘‘Discorsi sopre le Medaglie degli 
Antichi,” 1555.) Died about 1570. 

Vico, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an eminent Italian phi- 
losopher, called the creator of the philosophy of history, 
was born at Naples in 1668. He studied languages, 
philosophy, and law, and, after he left college, passed 
nine years as preceptor in the family of the Bishop of 
Ischia. In 1697 he was appointed professor of rhetoric 
in the University of Naples, with a salary of one hun- 
dred scudi (or ducats) per annum. He published in 
1720 a work on law, entitled “On the One Principle and 
End of all Law,” (‘De universi Juris uno Principio et 
Fine uno.”) His principal work is entitled “ Principles 
of a New Science of the Common Nature of Nations, 
(“ Principj di una Scienza nuova intorno alla commune 
Natura della Nazione,” 1725,) in which he attempts to 
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prove that the events of history are determined by cer- 
tain and immutable laws. It presents original thoughts, 
but in some parts is rather obscure. In 1735 he became 
historiographer to the King of Naples. He was author 
of other works. Died at Naplesin January, 1743 or 1744. 

See his Autobiography, prefixed to his ‘‘ Scienza nuova,”’ 182r ; 
M. Parma, ‘‘Studj IV. sopra Vico,” 1838; J. FERRARI, ‘‘ Vico et 
I'Italie,” 1839; Rocco, ‘‘ Elogio storico di Vico,”’ 1844; A. Mana- 
vit, “ Eloge du Pére de Vico,” 1848; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;” ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review” for January, 1845. 

Vico, di, de vee’ko, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian Jesuit 
and astronomer, born at Macerata in 1805, became di- 
rector of the Observatory at Rome. Died in 1848. 

Vicq-d’Azyr or Vicq-d’Azir, vék’da’zér’, (FELTX,) 
a distinguished French anatomist, born at Valogne, in 
Normandy, in 1748. He studied medicine in Paris, and 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1774. He became in 1776 one of the founders of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, of which he was appointed 
perpetual secretary, and in 1788 succeeded Buffon in 
the French Academy. He was made first physician to 
the queen in 1789. His wife was a niece of Daubenton. 
He died in 1794. Among his numerous and valuable 
works we may name “Observations on the Means of 
Preserving Animals from Contagion,” (1774,) ‘ Medicine 
for Horned Cattle,” (1781,) ‘‘ Treatise on Anatomy and 
Physiology,” (with coloured plates, 1786,) and “ Eulogies 
on Members of the Royal Society,” (1778-88.) 

See Cuvisr, ‘ Eloge de Vicq-d’Azyr:”? MoreAU DE LA SARTHE, 
“Bloge de F. Vicq-d’Azir,” 1797; P. E. Lemontey, “ Eloge his- 
torique de Vicq-d’Azir,”’ 1825; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

VicramAditya. See VIKRAMADITYA. 

Victoire de France, vék’tw4r’ deh frénss, (LOUISE 
Marté THERESE,) a daughter of Louis XV., was born 
at Versailles in 1733. She emigrated in 1791, after which 
she lived at Rome and Naples. Died in 1799. 

Victor, (AuRELIUS.) See AURELIUS VICTOR. 

Vic’tor I, a native of Africa, became Bishop of Rome 
about 185 A.D. He died about 198 a.p., and was suc- 
ceeded by Zephyrinus. 

Victor II, originally GeEBHARD, Bishop of Eichstadt, 
succeeded Leo IX. as Pope of Rome in 1055. He died 
in 1057, and was succeeded by Stephen IX. 

Victor IIL, (DrstpErtus,) Abbot of Monte Casino, 
succeeded Gregory VII. in 1086. After a contest with 
the adherents of the emperor Henry IV., he retired to 
Beneventum, where he anathematized the anti-pope 
Guibert. He died in 1087, and was succeeded by 
Urban II. 

Victor IV. was supported as anti-pope by Frederick 
I. of Germany, in opposition to Alexander IIL, in 1159. 
Died in 1164. 

Victor, vék’tor’, (CLAUDE PERRIN,) Duke of Belluno, 
a celebrated French marshal, born in the department 
of the Vosges in 1764.. He served in Spain in 1794, and 
in the principal engagements of the Italian campaigns 
from 1795 to 1799, having been made general of division 
in 1797. He commanded part of the vanguard at the 
battle of Marengo, (1800,) and had a prominent share in 
the victory of that day. He was ambassador to Copen- 
hagen in 1805. He distinguished himself in the Prussian 
campaign of 1806, and was created marshal of France 
after the battle of Friedland, (1807,) for his signal ser- 
vices on that occasion. Appointed in 1808 commander 
of the first corps of the army of Spain, he gained several 
important victories over the Spaniards, but he was de- 
feated by the Duke of Wellington at Talavera, (1809.) 
In the Russian campaign of 1812 he was conspicuous 
for his skill and bravery, as well as for his humanity to 
the wounded soldiers during the disastrous retreat. He 
rendered important. services at Dresden and Leipsic, 
(1813.) Having entered the service of Louis XVIII. 
in 1814, he adhered to him in the Hundred Days, and 
denounced Napoleon as “the man who has tyrannized 
and betrayed France.” He was minister of war from 
December, 1821, to October, 1823. Died in 1841. 

See De Courcettes, ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais;” 
Turers, ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire ;” ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Victor, Saint, of Marseilles, served in the Roman 
army. During the persecution of the Christians under 
Diocletian, he suffered martyrdom, in 303 A.D. 


Vic’tor Am-a-de’us [Fr. Vicror AMEDkE, vék’- 
tor’ 4’ma‘da’; It. Vrrrortio AMEDEO, vét-to/re-o 4-mA- 
da’o] I, Duke of Savoy, born at Turin in 1587. In 
1635 he was the ally of France in the war with Spain. 
He married Christine de France, a sister of Louis XIII. 
Died in 1637, and was succeeded by his son, Charles 
Emmanuel II. 

Victor Amadeus II, first King of Sardinia, born in 
1666, succeeded his father, Charles Emmanuel, in 1675, 
the government being conducted by his mother as regent. 
Soon after his accession to the sovereignty, he was urged 
by Louis XIV. to the persecution of the Waldenses ; 
but in 1690, having formed an alliance with Spain and 
Austria, he restored them to their homes, and declared 
war against France. He joined the Austrians in the war 
of the Spanish succession, and in 1706 assisted his rela- 
tive Prince Eugene in defeating the French, who had 
besieged Turin. After the peace of Utrecht he obtained 
Lomellina and other territories, and the island of Sicily, 
with the title of king. He subsequently gave up Sicily 
to the Austrian emperor, receiving in exchange the island 
of Sardinia. He abdicated in 1730, died in 1732, and 
was succeeded by his son, Charles Emmanuel ILI. 

See CaruttI, ‘‘ Storia di Vittorio Amedeo IT.,”’ 1856; LamMBertTt, 
‘Histoire de |l’Abdication de Victor Amédée,”’ 1734; Borra, 
‘* Histoire d'Italie ;’’ ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Victor Amadeus III, son of Charles Emmanuel 
ITT., was born in 1726, and ascended the throne in 1773. 
He was deprived of Savoy and Nice by the French 
during the Revolution. He died in 1796, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Charles Emmanuel IV. 

See J. pz Maistre, “ Eloge de Victor Amédée III,” 1775. 


Vic’tor Em-man/u-el [It. Vrrrorto EMANUELE, 
vét-to’re-o 4-m4-noo-a/la] L, King of Sardinia, second son 
of Victor Amadeus ITI., was born in 1759, and ascended 
the throne on the abdication of his brother, Charles Em- 
manuel IV., in 1802. His subjects having demanded a 
more liberal constitution, to which he refused to accede, 
he resigned in 1821 in favour of his brother, Charles 
Felix. Died in 1824. 

Victor Emmanuel II, (of Sardinia,) and the first 
King of Italy, the eldest son of Charles Albert and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, was born at Turin in 1820. He married 
his cousin-german, Maria Adelaide of Austria, in 1842, 
and succeeded his father, who abdicated, in March, 1849. 
His kingdom, which then included only Piedmont, Savoy, 
and Sardinia, was not in a prosperous condition ; but he 
was fortunate in obtaining the services of an able states- 
man, Count Cavour, who became prime minister in 1852. 
The wise and liberal policy of Cavour increased the 
power of the Sardinian states and induced the friends 
of Italian unity to regard Victor Emmanuel with favour, 
By joining the French and English in the Crimean war, 
(1854,) he gained admission into the conventions of 
European powers. In April, 1859, his dominions were 
invaded by the Emperor of Austria, who was offended 
by the growing spirit of liberty and nationality in the 
peninsula. By an alliance with France, Cavour was 
prepared for the contest. The Austrians were defeated 
at the battles of Magenta and Solferino in June, 1859, soon 
after which peace was concluded, and Lombardy was 
added to the dominions of Victor Emmanuel. In the 
mean time the people of Tuscany, Parma, and Médena 
had deposed their petty sovereigns, and had taken steps 
to unite themselves-with the other Italian states. The 
people of the Romagna were also nearly unanimous in 
favour of annexation to the kingdom of Sardinia. The 
cause was rapidly advanced, in 1860, by the brilliant 
operations of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples, the libera- 
tion of which was completed by the capture of Gaeta 
in March, 1861. The result of these transactions was 
the union of all Italy, except Venetia and a small part 
of the papal states adjacent to Rome. Victor Emmanuel 
was proclaimed King of Italy in March, 1861, and was 
recognized as such by the French government in June 
of that year. He compensated Napoleon III. for his 
aid by the cession of Savoy and Nice. The King of 
Italy and his subjects ardently desired the possession 
of Rome, the position and celebrity of which rendered 
it the most eligible place for the capital of the kingdom, 
but it was under the domination of the pope, supported 
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by a French army, which had occupied the city since 
1349. 

In 1865 the seat of government was transferred from 
Turin to Florence, Victor Emmanuel was the ally of 
Prussia in the short but momentous war of 1866. The 
Italian army, having, entered Venetia, was repulsed at 
Custozza ; but the victory of the Prussians at Sadowa, 
July 3, compelled the Emperor of Austria to sue for 
peace and to give up Venetia. This province, in ac- 
cordance with a nearly unanimous vote of its people, 
was annexed to the kingdom of Italy about the end of 
1866,—an event which was a source of great exultation 
to the Italian patriots. In fulfilment of a treaty nego- 
tiated in 1864, Napoleon withdrew his army from Rome 
in December, 1866, in spite of the efforts of the pope to 
retain that last bulwark of his temporal power. Italy 
was then free from the presence of foreign soldiers for 
the first time probably in a thousand years. The recent 
changes have been most favourable to religious liberty 
in Italy, the government of which has adopted the 
motto of “a free church in a free state.” 

To secure the neutrality or friendship of Italy, Napo- 
leon IIL, in August, 1870, withdrew his army from 
Rome. In September of that year Victor Emmanuel 
sent an army to occupy Rome, and wrote to the pope 
that republicanism was so rampant in Italy that if he 
had not taken that course a republic would have been 
proclaimed in every Italian city. His army obtained 
possession of Rome, without serious resistance, Septem- 
ber 20, 1870, and the temporal power of the pope then 
came to an end. 

See C. p—E La Varenne, ‘‘Le Roi Victor Emmanuel,’”’ 1865; 
ARRIVABENE, “‘ L’Italie sous Victor Emmanuel,” 1865; La Fa- 
RINA, ‘ Storia d’ Italia ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vic-to/ri-a, [Gr. Niky, (Mike or Mice;) It. Vrrro- 
RIA, vét-to’re-4 ; Fr. Vicrorre, vék’twar’,| in classic 
mythology, the goddess or personification of victory. 

Victoria. See VICTORINA. 

Victoria, DUKE or. See EsSPARTERO. 

Victoria, vék-to’re-4, or Witoria, (FRANCISCO,) an 
eminent Spanish theologian, born in Navarre. He be- 
came a professor in the University of Salamanca, and 
produced “ Theological Relections,”’ (“ Relectiones The- 
ologicee XIIL.,” 1557.) The most important parts of 
this scarce work are those which treat of the Indians 
and of the laws of war, (“De Indis,” and “De Jure 
Belli.”) Nicolas Antonio and other Spanish writers 
bestow the highest eulogy on Victoria. Commenting on 
his “De Jure Belli,” Hallam observes, ‘‘The whole 
relection, as well as that on the Indians, displays an 
intrepid spirit of justice and humanity.” (‘ Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe.”) Died about 1550. 

Victoria, (Don VINCENTE,) a Spanish painter, born 
at Valencia in 1658. He worked with success at Rome, 
where he died in 1712. 

Vic-to’ri-a Al-ex-an-dri’na, Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, was born at 
Kensington Palace in May, 1819. She is the only child 
of Edward, Duke of Kent, (a son of George III.,) and 
Maria Louisa Victoria of Saxe-Coburg, who was a sister 
of Leopold I. of Belgium. Her education was directed 
by the Duchess of Northumberland. She received in- 
struction in political affairs and principles from Lord 
Melbourne. On the death of her uncle, William IV., 
she succeeded to the throne on the 20th of June, 1837, 
and was crowned in June, 1838. Lord Melbourne, who 
was prime minister when she became queen, resigned 
in May, 1839, and Victoria then requested Sir Robert 
Peel to form a new ministry. He consented to take 
office, but insisted that she should dismiss the ladies of 
her bed-chamber, (who were Whigs,) which she refused 
todo. The result of this affair was that Lord Melbourne 
returned to power. In February, 1840, she was married 
to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, with whom she 
lived happily and in whom she found a prudent coun- 
sellor. (See ALBERT.) The Whig ministry, having been 
defeated in Parliament, resigned in August, 1841, and 
Sir Robert Peel became prime minister. Among the 
events of 1841 was the birth of her son Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales. Between 1840 and 1843 three several 
attempts were made to assassinate her, by persons 


named Oxford, Francis, and Bean. Victoria visited 
Louis Philippe in France in 1843, and travelled with 
Prince Albert in Germany in 1845. 

The year 1846 was rendered memorable by the repeal 
of the corn Jaws after a long and exciting contest. {See 
CoOBDEN, RICHARD, and PEEL, Sirk Roser.) Lord John 
Russell was prime minister from July, 1846, to February, 
1852, and was succeeded by Lord Derby, a conservative. 
Lord Derby having resigned, a coalition ministry was 
formed by the Earl of Aberdeen in December, 1852. To 
maintain the integrity of Turkey against the encroach- 
ments of Russia, the British ministry formed an alliance 
with France, and waged war in the Crimea and Baltic 
against the Czar in 1854 and 1855. Lord Palmerston 
became prime minister in February, 1855, the queen 
visited Napoleon III. at Paris in August, and the allies 
took Sebastopol in September of that year. The Crimean 
war was ended by a treaty in the spring of 1856. A 
great mutiny of the Sepoys broke out in India in 1857. 
Lord Palmerston resigned office in February, 1858, to 
the Earl of Derby, who remained in power until June, 
1859, and was succeeded by Lord Palmerston. In De- 
cember, 1861, occurred the death of Prince Albert, by 
which she was so deeply affected that for several years 
she absented herself from public ceremonies and lived 
in seclusion. She has been much censured for neglect 
of the duties of sovereignty, but, with this exception, 
her conduct has been such as to render her, popular 
with nearly all classes and all parties. 

The British government has pursued the policy of 
non-intervention in the great wars which have occurred 
in Europe and America since 1856. Among the notable 
recent events of her reign are the revolutionary move- 
ments of the Fenians in Ireland and North America, 
(1865-66,) and the agitation of the question of reform in 
England. The House of Commons rejected the Reform 
bill of Russell and Gladstone, who consequently resigned 
in June, 1866, and a Tory ministry was formed by Derby 
and Disraeli. In 1867 Disraeli procured the passage of 
a Reform bill which greatly increased the number of 
voters and will probably reduce the power of the aris- 
tocracy. Queen Victoria is the author of “ Leaves from 
the Journal of our Life in the Highlands from 1848 to 
1861,” (1868,) edited by Arthur Helps. In December, 
1868, Mr. Gladstone became prime minister. 

See “Queen Victoria from her Birth to her Bridal,’? London, 2 
vols., 1840; ‘‘ Queen Victoria in Scotland,” London, 1842; ‘* Men 
of the Time”’ for 1868. 

Victorin de Feltre. See Virrorino. 

Vic-to-ri’/na or Vic-to/ri-a, [Fr. Vicrorinek, vék’- 
to’rén’,| a warlike Roman princess, waged war against 
Gallienus in Gaul, and took the title of Augusta. She 
was the mother of Victorinus, one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Died in 268 a.D. 

Vic-to-ri/nus, a religious writer, and Bishop of Peta- 
bium, in Styria. He suffered martyrdom about 303 A.D. 

See Launoy, ‘‘ De Victorino Episcopo,” Paris, 1664. 

Victorinus, (CArus or Fasprus Martus,) an African 
grammarian and theologian, taught rhetoric at Rome, 
was converted to Christianity, and wrote several works 
on grammar and theology. Died about 380 A.D. 

Victorinus, [Fr. Vicrorin, vék’to’ran’,] (Marcus 
PIAUVONIUS,) a Roman general, called one of the Thirty 
Tyrants. He assumed the title of emperor in Gaul in 
267 A.D., and was assassinated by one of his officers 
in 268. 

Victorius. See VETToRI. 

Vida, vee’da, (Marco GIRoLAMO or Marcus HIERO- 
NYMUS,) one of the most eminent Latin poets of modern 
times, was born at Cremona, in Italy, about 1485. He 
studied the classics and theology at Mantua, Padua, and 
Bologna, and afterwards visited Rome, where he was 
patronized by Leo X., who made him prior of San Sil- 
vestro, at Frascati. Under Clement VII. he became 
apostolic prothonotary and Bishop of Alba, (1532.) He 
was the author of “ Christias,” (1535,) a2 poem on the 
life of Christ and written in the style of Virgil, “De 
Arte Poetica,” a didactic treatise, (in verse,) and “Game 
of Chess,” (Scacchize Ludus,”) which has been trans- 
lated into English by Goldsmith, and into German by 
Hoffmann. He also wrote several Latin orations, and the 
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dialogues entitled “De Dignitate Reipublice,” (1556. 
Died in 1566.* 

See Tanist, ‘Vita di Vida,’? 1788; Lancerti, ‘‘Della Vita e 
degli Scritti di Vida,” 1840; Trraposcut, “Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana ;” F. Mansuett, ‘ Orazione in Lode di M. G. Vida,” 1846; 
Nic#ron, “Mémoires; Ucuenut, ‘Italia Sacra;’” ** Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” “Fraser’s Magazine” for August, 1835. 

Vidal, ve’dal’, (FRANGoIS,) a French writer on social- 
ism and political economy, born in the department 
of Gironde in 1814, has published a treatise “On the 
Division of Wealth, or Distributive Justice in Social 
Economy,” (1846,) and other works. He was elected a 
member of the Legislative Assembly by the voters of 
Paris in 1850. 

Vidal, ve-dal’, (JAGo,) a Spanish painter, born at 
Valmaseda in 1602, worked at Seville. Died in 1648. 

Vidal, (PIERRE,) a French troubadour, born in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, accompanied Richard 
Cceur de Lion in the crusade to the Holy Land. 

See Loncretiow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.’’ 


Vidal de Cassis, ve’dal’ deh ka’séss’, (AUGUSTE 
THEODORE,) a French physician, born at Cassis in 1803. 
He became surgeon of the hospital du Midi, and acquired 
a high reputation by his “Treatise on External Pathol- 
ogy and Operative Medicine,” (‘Traité de Pathologie 
externe et de Médecine opératoire,” 5 vols., 1838-44.) 
Died in 1856. ‘ 

Vidar, vee’dar, or Vidarr, vee’thar, [etymology ex- 
tremely doubtful ; Keyser supposes it may be changed 
from wrnar, the “conqueror,” (from wena, to  over- 
come,”)] in the Norse mythology, the god of silence, 
the son of Odin and the J6tun woman Grida. Next to 
Thor he is the strongest of all the Atsir. Among his 
possessions is an iron shoe of prodigious strength and 
size, which at Ragnaréck he will place on the nether 
jaw of Fenrir ; then with his hand he will seize the upper 
jaw and tear him asunder. He, as well as Vali, will 
survive the destruction of the world. Vidar is supposed 
to be a type of the imperishability of the powers of 
nature. 

See Tuorpk, “‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i.; Keyser, ‘ Religion 
of the Northmen ;” Prrersen, “ Nordisk Mythologi.” 

Vidaurri, ve-déwr’ree, (SANTTAGO,) a Mexican sol- 
dier and politician, born about 1810. He aided to drive 
Santa Anna from power in 1855, and proclaimed himself 
Governor of Coahuila and New Leon in February, 1856. 
He was one of the chief ministers of Maximilian during 
the empire, and was shot as a traitor in 1867. 

Vid/i-us, [It. Gurpo, gwee’do,| (Gutp1,) an Italian 
physician, born at Florence about 1500. He became a 
professor in the Collége Royal of Paris in 1542, and 
removed to Pisa about 1547. He wrote several pro- 
fessional works. Died at Pisa in 1569. 

Vidocg, ve’dok’, (EUGENE FRANGoTS,) a French 
adventurer and famous chief of the detective police, was 
born in 1775. He was successively a thief, soldier, 
deserter, and gambler before he entered the public 
service, and was often imprisoned for his offences. 
About 1810 he enlisted in the police at Paris. His 
success as a detective has scarcely been paralleled in 
history. Died in 1850. 

See his interesting ‘‘ Autobiographic Memoirs,”’ and the ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for January, 1829. 

Wieilh de Boisjolin. See BorsjoLin, DE. 

Vieille, ve’al’ or ve-a’ye, (JuLES,) a French mathe- 
matician, entered the Normal School about 1833. He 


—— 


* Vida’s fame appears to have been much higher a century or two 
ago (when the language in which he wrote was*far more generally 
cultivated) than it is at present. Pope speaks of him as the crown- 
ing glory of Leo’s reign; 

“But see! each muse, in Leo’s golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays ; 
Rome’s ancient genius 0’er its ruins spread 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head. 
Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive ; 
Stones leap’d to form and rocks began to live; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung ; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 
Immortal Vida ! on whose honoured brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow: 
Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua. next in fame!” 
See ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,’’ Part III. 


published a “General Theory of Numerical Approxi- 
mations,” (2d edition, 1854,) and other works. 

Vieilleville, de, deh ve’al’vél’ or ve’d’ye-vél’, (FRAN- 
cois de Scépaux—deh sd’pod’,) Sire, Count de Dure- 
tal, a French general, born in 1510. He was employed 
in foreign missions by Henry II. and Charles IX., and 
was a moderate opponent of the Huguenots in the civil 
wars. In 1562 he became marshal of France. Died in 
1571. 

Vieira or Vieyra, ve-a/e-ra, (ANTONIO,) an emi- 
nent Portuguese missionary and writer, born at Lisbon 
in 1608. He performed diplomatic missions to Paris, 
(1646,) to London, and to Rome, (1650.) He afterwards 
preached to the Indians in Brazil, and advocated the 
cause of the slaves in that country. He published Ser- 
mons, (16 vols., 1683-1754,) ‘‘ History of the Future,” 
(‘‘ Historia do Futuro,” 1718,) and “ Letters,” (‘‘ Cartas,” 
3 vols., 1735-46.) Died at Bahia in 1697. 

See F. pE Fonseca, ‘‘ Vida de Vieira,”? 1734; A. DE BARROS, 
“Vida do P. A. Vieira,’’ 1746; Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Viel See Vert: 

Viel, ve’él’, (CHARLES FRANGoTS,) a French architect, 
born in Paris in 1745. He designed several hospitals in 
Paris, and wrote books on architecture. Died in 18109. 

Viel, (Jean Marie Vicror,) a French architect, born 
in Paris in 1796. He was the architect of the Palais de 
VIndustrie, built for the Universal Exposition of 1855. 

Viel-Castel, de, deh ve’él’ k&s’tél’, (Horactr,) 
Comre, a French /ittérateur, born about 1797. He pub- 
lished several tales and poems. 

Vielé, vee’la, (EGRrRT L.,) an American engineer and 
general, born in Saratoga county, New York, about 
1825, graduated at West Point in 1847. He was ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief of the Central Park, New York, 
about 1856. He served as a brigadier-general in 1861 
and 1862, and resigned in October, 1863. 

Vien, ve’4n’, (JosEPH MArIg,) an eminent French 
historical painter, born at Montpellier in 1716. He 
studied under Natoire in Paris, and in 1743 obtained the 
grand prize of the Academy of Arts by his picture of 
“The Plague of the Israelites in the Time of David.” 
He afterwards spent several years at Rome, where he 
executed a number of admirable works. He was elected 
to the Academy of Arts in 1754, appointed director of 
the French Academy at Rome in 1775, and principal 
painter to Louis XVI. in 1789. Under Napoleon he 
became successively a senator, count of the empire, and 
commander of the legion of honour. Among his mas- 
ter-pieces may be named “ Saint Denis preaching to the 
Gauls,” “Saint Louis intrusting the Regency to Blanche 
of Castile,” “ The Parting of Hector and Andromache,” 
“Julius Caesar contemplating the Statue of Alexander 
at Cadiz,” and the ‘Virgin attended by Angels.” He 
excelled as a teacher of art, and was the master of David 
and other famous painters. Died in 1809. 

See J. Lesreton, ‘‘ Notice historique sur ]a Vie de J. M. Vien,’ 
1809; CHARLES BLANC, “‘ Histoire des Peintres ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.”’ 

Vien, (Jos—EpH Martgz,) THE YOUNGER, a portrait- 
painter, born in Paris in 1761, was a son of the pre- 
ceding. He died in 1809. 

Vien, (MARIE REBOUL,) a French painter of flowers, 
birds, and still life, born in Paris in 1728, was the wife 
of Joseph Marie the Elder, noticed above. Died in 1805. 

Vienne, de, deh ve’én’, (JEAN,) an eminent French 
warrior, born about 1342. He defended Calais against 
Edward III. in a long and memorable siege, (1347.) He 
afterwards became Admiral of France, and displayed 
courage and skill in war against the English. He was 
killed at the battle of Nicopolis, where he fought against 
the Turks, in 1396. 

Viennet, ve’a’nd’/, (JEAN Pons (pON) GUILLAUME,) 
a French Jttérateur and politician, born at Béziers in 
1777. He was elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
from the department of Hérault in 1827, voted with the 
gauche or liberal party, and was active in promoting 
the revolution of 1830. He was made a peer by Louis 
Philippe in 1839. He published a number of poems, 
dramas, fables, and satires, in prose and verse; also an 
“ Epistle to the Muses on the Romanticists,” an attack 
on the romantic school in literature. He had been 
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elected to the French Academy in 1830 or 1831. After 
1848 he took no part in politics. Died in July, 1868. 

See E. pe Mrrecourt, ‘‘ Viennet,” 1856; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Viera y Clavijo, de, dd ve-a/r4 e kl4-vee’Ho, (Jos#,) 
a Spanish historian, born in the Canaries about 1738. 
He published a “History of the Canary Islands,” (4 
vols., 1772-83,) and other works. Died in 1799. 

Vieta, ve-a’té, (FRancis,) [in French, FrANncots 
‘VIETE, ve’at’, or VIETYE, ve’ét’, or VIET, ve’4’,] a cele- 
brated French mathematician, born at Fontenay, Poitou, 
in 1540, was educated in the Protestant religion. He 
obtained the office of master of requests about 1580, and 
passed the most of his mature life in the public service. 
He was a friend of De Thou. During the war between 
Henry IV. and the Spaniards, Vieta rendered an impor- 
tant service to the former by explaining intercepted 
despatches of the enemy, which were written in a cipher 
of five hundred characters.. He published several works 
on mathematics, etc., and greatly contributed to the per- 
fection of algebra. He rendered algebra a purely syni- 
bolical science ; and he is said to have been the first who 
represented the known quantities by symbols. He also 
made improvements or discoveries in trigonometry. 
Died in Paris in 1603. His works were published by 
F. van Schooten in 1646. 

See De Tuou, “‘ Historia sui Temporis;’’ Montucva, ‘‘ Histoire 
des Mathématiques ;”” Haag, ‘‘ La France protestante ;”’ “* Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.” 

Viete. See VIETA. 

Vieussens, de, deh ve-uh’s6n’, (RAIMOND,) a French 
anatomist, born in Rouergue in 1641. He practised 
medicine at Montpellier, and published, besides other 
works, ‘ Neurologia Universalis,” (1685,) a treatise on 
the nerves and brain. Died in 1715. 

Vieusseux, ve-uh’suh’, (JEAN PrerRRE,) a learned 

be at rs . . 
bookseller, of a Genevese family, was born at Oneglia, in 
Italy, in 1779. He settled at Florence, where he pub- 
lished a celebrated critical journal, entitled ‘ Antologia 
Italiana,” (1821-32,) and other periodicals. 

Vieuville, de la, deh 14 ve-uh’vél’, (CHARLES,) 
MArguis, a French financier, born in Paris about 1582. 
He became minister of finance in 1623, and was removed 
in 1624. Died in 1653. 

Vieuxtemps, ve-uh’tén’, (HENrRI,) a Belgian mu- 
sician, born at Verviers about 1820, has attained a very 
high reputation as a violinist. 

Viewesg, fee’wac, (HANS FRIEDRICH,) a German 
bookseller and publisher, born at Halle in 1761, founded 
in 1786 an establishment at Berlin, from which he issued 
superior editions of the German classics. He numbered 


among his friends Herder, Goethe, and Wieland. Died 
in 1835. 
Vieyra. See VIEIRA. 


Vigand. See WIGAND. 

Vigée, ve/zha’, (Louis JEAN BAPTISTE ETIENNE,) a 
mediocre French /7ttératewr, born in Paris in 1758, was a 
brother of the artiste Madame Le Brun. He wrote 
humerous poems and dramas. Died in 1820. 

Vigée, Mapamr. See LE BRun. 

Viger, ve’zha’, | Lat. Vicr’RIuS,] (FRANGOIS,) a French 
Jesust, born at Rouen. He published an able work 
“On the Principal Idioms of the Greek Language,” 
(“De Idiotismis precipuis Linguz Greece,” 1632.) 
“Tt contains many valuable criticisms,” says Hallam. 
(‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.”) Died 
in 1647. 

Viger van Zuichm. See Avra. 

Vigerius. See VIGER. 

Vigilance. See VIGILANTIUS. 

Vigilantius, vij-e-lan’she-us, [Fr. VIGILANCE, ve’- 
zhe’lénss/,| a liberal Christian writer of Spain or Gaul, 
flourished about 400 A.D. He opposed the worship of 
relics, the celibacy of priests, and several ascetic prac- 
tices of the Catholics, Saint Jerome wrote a book against 
his doctrines. 

Vigilantius, vij-e-lan’she-us, [Fr. VIGILANCE, ve’zhe’- 
lénss’,| (PUBLIUS,) a scholar and poet, was born at Stras- 
burg. He became professor of poetry at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where he also taught Greek, He visited 
Italy and other countries in search of ancient manu- 


scripts, and on his return was murdered in Suabia in 
1512. 

Vi-gil’i-us, [ Fr. ViciE, ve’zhél’,] an orthodox African 
bishop of Thapsus, was deprived of his see in 484 A.D. 
by Huneric, the Vandal king. He afterwards lived in 
Europe, and wrote several works which he endeavoured 
to make pass for the productions of Athanasius, Augus: 
tine, and other eminent Fathers. 

Vigilius, [Fr. ViciLx,] a native of Rome, became 
pope in 537 A.D., in opposition to Sylverius, whom Beli- 
sarius had banished. He died in 554 a.p., and was 
succeeded by Pelagius I. 

Vigiu, da. See LUNGHI, (SILLA.) 

Viglius. See AYTA. 

Vigne, de, deh véfi, (FELIX,) a Belgian painter, born 
in Ghent in 1806. 

Vigne, de, (PrerRE,) a Belgian sculptor, a brother of 
the preceding, was born at Ghent in 1812. He studied 
in Rome, (1837-41.) 

Vigne, de la, deh 14 véfi, (ANDRE,) a French historian 
and mediocre poet, born about 1450. He wrote an ac- 
count of the expedition of Charles VIIL. to Naples, in 
a work called “Le Vergier d’Honneur.” Died about 
1527. 

*Viene, delle, (PirrRo.) See VINEIS. 

Vigne, La. See LA VIGNE. 

Vigneneére, de, deh vén’yeh-nair’, (BLATSE,) a French 
writer and translator, born in Bourbonnais in 1523, be- 
came private secretary to Henry III. His works have 
fallen into oblivion which is said to be merited, Died 
in 1596. 

Vigneron. See VENERONI. 

Vigneul-Marville. See ARGONNE, D’. 

Vignier, vén’ye-A’, (JEROME,) a French numismatist 
and scholar, was born at Blois in 1606; died in 1661. 

Vignier, (NIcoLas,) a French historian and physician, 
born at Bar-sur-Seine in 1530. He published, besides 
other works, ‘ Historical’ Library,” (“La Bibliotheque 
historiale,” 3 vols., 1588.) Died in 1596. 

His son Nrcouas, born about 1575, was a Protestant 
minister, and wrote against popery. Died at Blois about 
1645. ; 

Vignola, da, da vén’y-l4, [Fr. VIGNoLE, vén’yol’,| 
(Gtacomo Barozzio, b4-rot’se-o, or Baroccio,) an 
eminent Italian architect, born at Vignola in 1507. After 
having studied at Rome, he visited France in company 
with Primaticcio, and was employed after his return in 
various public works at Bologna, Piacenza, and other 
towns. He was subsequently patronized by Pope Julius 
II., who made him his architect and employed him to 
construct the Villa Giulia. The palace at Caprarola, 
néar Rome, built for the cardinal Alexander Farnese, 
is regarded as his master-piece. In 1564 Vignola suc- 
ceeded Michael Angelo as architect of Saint Peter’s. 
He was the author of a treatise on the five orders of 
architecture, entitled ‘“ Regole delle cinque Ordini 
d’Architettura,” (1563,) which is esteemed a standard 
work, and “Rules of Practical Perspective,” (1583.) 
Died in 1573. 

See Vasart, “ Lives of the Painters,” etc. ; Mrtizta, ‘ Vite degli 
Architetti ;’ QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Histoire des plus célébres 
Architectes.”’ 

Vignole. See VIGNOLA. 

Vignoles. See Lanire, (ETTENNE.) 

Vignoles, des, da vén’yol’, (ALPHONSE,) a French 
Protestant divine, born in Languedoc in 1649, becaine 
minister of the church at Copenick, near Berlin, about 
1702. His most important work is a “Chronology of 
Sacred History, and other Histories, from the Departure 
out of Egypt te the Captivity of Babylon,” (in French, 
1738.) He was one of the first members of the Royal 
Society of Berlin. Died in 1744. Ff . 

Vignoli, vén’yo-lee, (GroVANNI,) an Italian antiquary 
and numismatist, born in Tuscany about 1680. He 
became librarian of the Vatican in 1720. Died in 1753. 

Vignolle, de, deh vén’yol’, (MARTIN,) a French gen- 
eral, born in Languedoc in 1763. He became a general 
of division in 1803, and chief of the staff of the army of 
Italy in 1809. Died in 1824. 

Vigny, de, deh vén’ye’, (ALFRED Vicror,) CoMTE, 
a French writer of high reputation, was born at Loches, 
in the department of Indre-et-Loire, in March, 1799. 
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He published in 1828 his ‘ Ancient and Modern Poems,” 
(‘‘ Po€mes antiques et modernes,”) a collection of pieces 
which had previously appeared in Parisian periodicals. 
Wis other principal works are a historical romance en- 
titled ‘ Cingq-Mars, or a Conspiracy under Louis XIII.,” 
(1826,) which was received with great favour and has 
been translated into several languages, ‘Stella, or the 
Blue Devils,” a prose narrative, and the tragedy of 
‘“‘ Chatterton,” (1835,) which met with brilliant success. 
He was admitted into the French Academy in 1845. 
In early life he married a rich English lady, Lydia Bun- 
bury. Died in 1863. 

See G. PLANCHE, “ Portraits littéraires;’’ L. pz LomeEntr, ‘‘ M. 
A. de Vigny, par un Homme de Rien,” 1841; SainrE-BrEuve, 
‘* Portraits contemporains;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” 
“Westminster Review” for April, 1838. 

Vigo, di, dee vee’go, (GIOVANNI,) an eminent Italian 
surgeon, born at Genoa, lived about 1510, practised at 
Rome, and wrote on surgery. 

Vigor, ve’gor’, (SIMON,) a French prelate, born at 
Hvreux about 1515. He was court preacher to Charles 
IX., and Archbishop of Narbonne. Died in 1575. 

Vig/ors, (NICHOLAS AYL’WARD,) a naturalist, born 
m the county of Carlow, Ireland, in 1787, was the first 
secretary of the Zoological Society, to the ‘Transac- 
tions” of which he contributed a number of treatises. 
Died in 1840. 

Viguier, ve’ge-4’, (ADRIEN,) a French novelist and 
dramatist, born in Paris in 1793. 

Viguier, (PIERRE FRANGoOIS,) a French Orientalist, 
born at Besancon in 1745; died in Paris in 1821. 

Viguier, de, deh ve’ge-a’, (PAULE,) a French lady, 
celebrated for her beauty and virtue, was born at Tou- 
louse in 1518. She was married to the Baron de Fonte- 
nille. Died in 1610. 

Vikramaditya (vik-ra-ma/dit-ya) I, a celebrated 
Hindoo sovereign, who, about the year 56 B.C., as is 
supposed, defeated the Tartar hordes who had taken 
possession of Northern Hindostan and drove them 
beyond the Indus. There is good ground to believe 
that the reign of this prince was equal in splendour to 
that of any other monarch that ever lived. His dominion 
extended over the whole of Northern Hindostan, The 
capital of his vast empire was Ujjayini, (now Oojein.) 
He was a liberal patron of literature and science. Nine 
illustrious men of genius, called in Oriental phrase the 
“nine gems,” adorned his court and were supported by 
his bounty. Among these was the immortal K4lidasa, 
who has been styled “the Shakspeare of India.” (See 
KAtipasa.) The reign of Vikramaditya is commonly 
considered to mark an important era in the history of 
India; but there is much uncertainty as to the actual 
time in which he lived. 

See the Introduction to Proressor WILLIAMs’s translation of 
“ Sakoontala,’’ Hertford, 1856. 

Vilain (ve’lan’) XITIT., (CHARLES GHISLAIN GUIL- 
LAUME,) VICOMYE, a Belgian politician, born at Brus- 
sels in 1803. He was minister of foreign affairs from 
March, 1855, to 1857, having previously been ambassador 
to different courts of Italy, 


Vilain XIII, (Jean Jacques PHILIpPPE,) VI- 
COMYE, a Belgian financier, born at Alost in 1712. He 
originated the penitentiary system of Belgium. Died 


in 1777. 

Vilate, ve’lat’, (Joacurm,) a French Jacobin, born in 
1768, was imprisoned in 1794, and executed in 1795. 

Vili, vil’e, [z.2. “will,”| in the Norse mythology, a 
brother of Odin, whom he assisted in the creation of the 
world. By some he is identified with Horntir, (which 
see.) 

Villa, vél’/l4, (ANGELO Troporo,) an Italian Hel- 
lenist, born near Pavia about 1720. He was professor 
of Greek at Pavia, and translated several Greek works. 
Died in 1794. 

Villa, di, de vél’l4, or Ville, vél, (G. FrANcEsco,) 
Margulis, an Italian general, commanded the Venetian 
army at the siege of Candia, (1666.) Died about 1668. 

Villalobos, de, da vél-yd-lo’Bés, (FRANCISCO,) a 
Spanish physician and poet, bat at Toledo about 1480. 
He wrote a medical treatise in verse, called Summary 
of Medicine,” (“Sumario de la Medicina,” 1498,) and 


other works. He was employed as physician to Charles 

V. while that monarch resided in Spain. It is stated 
that he retired from court a poor man about 1540. Died 
about 1560. 

Villalpandi, vél-y4l-pan’dee, or Villalpando, vél- 
yal-pan/do, or, more fully, de Torreblanca (da tor-ra- 
blan’ka) y Villalpandi, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish jurist, 
born at Cordova; died about 1645. 

Villalpandi, (Juan Baurrsvra,) a Spanish Jesuit and 
mathematician, an uncle of the preceding, was born at 
Cordova in 1552. He wrote a commentary on Ezekiel. 
Died in 1608. 

Villamediana, de, da vél-y4-ma-be-4’na, Counrt, a 
Spanish courtier and poet, distinguished for his ac- 
complishments and wit. He was assassinated in the 
street of Madrid in 1621 by an unknown hand. His 
death was ascribed by some to the jealousy of the king. 
Villamediana had expressed admiration of the queen, 
Elizabeth of France. 

Villamene, vél-]4-ma/na, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian 
engraver, born at Assisi about 1588. He died at Rome 
at the age of sixty. 

Villandon. See L’HERITIER. 

Villani, vél-l4’/nee, (FrLippo,) an Italian historian and 
biographer, son of Matteo, noticed below, was the author 
of lives of Dante, Petrarch, and other eminent Floren- 
tines, (in Latin,) also a work on the origin of the French 
kings, (“De Origine Regum Francorum.”) Died about 
1404. 

“Villani, (GIOVANNT,) an eminent Italian historian, 
born at Florence about 1280. He was the author of a 
“History of Florence from its Origin down to his Own 
Time,” (12 books, 1554, in Italian.) It is highly es- 
teemed for the simplicity and elegance of its style. He 
was elected to the high office of prior in 1316 and in 
1321. Died in 1348. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1813. 

Villani, (Marrro,) brother of the preceding, con- 
tinued the “ History of Florence” down to 1363, in which 
year he died. His work is commended for accuracy and 
truthfulness. 

Villa Nova or Villanovanus. See ARNALDUS. 

Villanueva, de, da vél-y4-nwa’va, (Joaquin Lo- 
RENZO,) a Spanish statesman and patriot, born in the 
province of Valencia in 1757. Having been ordained a 
priest, he was appointed court preacher at Madrid and 
confessor at the royal chapel. He was elected to the 
Cortes in 1810, and published, soon after, a defence of 
constitutionalism from the philosophy of Aquinas, en- 
titled ‘“ Angelicas Fuentes, 6 el Tomista en las Cortes.” 
After the return of Ferdinand VII., he was confined 
several years in a monastery. The constitutional gov- 
ernment having been overthrown in 1823, he removed 
to Ireland, where he died‘in 1837. He was the author 
of the “Spanish Christian Year,” (19 vols.,) being an 
account of the Spanish church festivals, etc., a treatise 
in favour of reading the Scriptures in the common lan- 
guages, entitled “‘ De la Leccion de la sagrada Escritura 
en Lenguas vulgares,” and a Latin dissertation on the 
Pheenician colonization of Ireland, etc. He also trans- 
lated Paley’s ‘“‘ Natural Theology,” and other English 
works, into Spanish. His brother JAiME, born in 1765, 
was the author of a “Literary Tour to the Churches of 
Spain,” (unfinished.) Jaime died in London in 1824. 

See Joaquin Lorenzo’s Autobiography, entitled ‘* Vida literaria 
de J. L. Villanueva,” 2 vols., 1825. 

Villar, vél’yar’, (NOEL GABRIEL Lucr,) a French 
bishop, born at Toulouse in 1748. As a member of the 
Convention, (1792-95,) he promoted education and liter- 
ary interests. He was a member of the French Academy. 
Died in 1826. 

Villareal. See FERNANDEZ VILLAREAL, 

Villaret, vé’ya’r4’, (CLaupzE,) a French “téérateur, 
born in Paris about 1720, was the author of several 
dramas and fictitious works, and wrote a continuation of 
Velly’s “ History of France.” He treated of the period 
from 1329 to 1469. Died in 1766. 

Villaret, de, deh ve’ya’rd’, (FOULQUES,) a French 
commander, was chosen grand master of the order of 
Malta in 1307. He captured Rhodes in 1310, and re- 
signed his office in 1319. Died in 1327. 


VILLARET 


Villaret de Joyeuse, ve’ya’rd’ deh zhwi’yuz’, 
(Louis THomMas,) Count, a French vice-admiral, born 
at Auch in 1750. He entered the navy in 1766, and be- 
came rear-admiral in 1793. He gave proof of skill and 
courage in a battle against the British admiral Howe, 
which began May 29 and ended June 1, 1794. Villaret, 
who commanded in this action, lost about seven ships. 
In June, 1795, he was defeated by Lord Bridport, who 
had a superior force. He commanded the naval forces 
sent to conquer Saint Domingo in 1801, and was captain- 
general of Martinique from 1802 to 1809, when it was 
taken by the English. Died in 1812. 

See Tuters, ‘‘ History of the French Revolution;” Lacrorx, 
**Kloge de |’ Amiral Villaret de Joyeuse,”’ 1824; KERGUELEN, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Guerres maritimes entre la France et l’Angleterre ;”’ ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Villars, ve’yar’ or vél’yZr’, (DOMINIQUE,) a French 
botanist, born in Dauphiné in 1745, studied medicine, 
and took his degree in 1778. He was appointed in 1805 
professor of medicine and botany at Strasbourg. He 
published a “Natural History of the Plants of Dau- 
phiné,” (with 65 plates, 4 vols., 1786,) and other botanical 
works, also “Principles of Medicine and Surgery.” 
The genus Villarsia was named in his honour. Died 
in 1814. 

See LapoucettTs, ‘‘ Notice de M. Villars,” 1818. 


Villars, de, deh ve’yar’ or vél’yar’, (CLAUDE Louis 
Hecror,) Duc, a famous French general, born at Mou- 
lins in 1653, was a son of General Pierre de Villars, 
noticed below. He had a handsome form, and personal 
advantages which, with his courage and high spirit, early 
attracted the notice of Louis XIV. For his conduct at 
Senef, in 1674, he obtained the rank of colonel. He 
served in Flanders and Alsace from that year until the 
peace of 1678, after which he was employed in diplo- 
matic missions to Viennaand Munich. Having returned 
to Paris about 1688, he obtained the favour of Madame 
de Maintenon and Louvois, who appointed him com- 
missary-general of cavalry in 1689. He became a 
lieutenant-general in 1693, and served several campaigns 
near the Rhine in the war which was ended by the peace 
of Ryswick, in 1697. In 1698 he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, where he displayed much fesse, and 
adroitly counteracted the intrigues of the Austrian 
court in relation to the Spanish succession. The war 
of the Spanish succession began in 1701, and Villars re- 
turned to Paris. He married Mademoiselle de Varange- 
ville in 1702. Having been appointed commander of 
an army sent to aid the Elector of Bavaria, he gained a 
victory on the Rhine in October, 1702, and was raised 
to the rank of marshal of France in the same year. In 
1704 he subdued the Camisards, Protestants of Cévennes, 
who had revolted. For this service he received the 
title of duke in 1705. . He is praised by several English 
writers for his humanity to the Camisards. He obtained 
in April, 1705, command of the army of the Moselle, 
with which he took Lauterburg and Haguenau in 1706, 
and invaded Wiirtemberg in 1707. In January, 1709, 
he took command of the army in Flanders, where he 
was opposed to the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. He was defeated by them at the great battle 
of Malplaquet, (1709,) having in the early part of the 
action received a wound which disabled him for some 
months. This victory was dearly bought to the allies, 
who lost about 20,000 men. Villars was compelled, by 
want of men and money, to remain on the defensive 
in 1711. He commanded with success against Prince 
Eugene, who invaded France in 1712. The French 
gained a victory at Denain, took Douai and Bouchain, 
and compelled the enemy to retreat to Brussels. After 
the treaty of Utrecht (1713) ensued along peace. Villars 
had great influence at court in the latter part of his life, 
and was a member of the council of state in the reign 
of Louis XV. He was one of the most fortunate, as 
well as most able, French generals of his time. Died at 
Turin in 1734. 


See “Mémoires de Villars,’ (partly written by himself) 3 
vols., 1734; Peyssonnet, ‘‘Eloge de Villars,’ 1734; ANQUETIL, 
“Vie du Maréchal de Villars,” 4 vols., 1784; VoLTatrE, “ Siécle de 
Louis XIV ;”? Satnt-Simon, “ Mémoires ;’? DANGEAU, ‘‘ Journal ;” 
Sainte-Beuve, “Causeries du Lundi;’? “Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 
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Villars, de, (HonoRrE ARMAND,) Prince de Martigues, 
born in 1702, was a son of Marshal Villars. He became 


governor of Provence, and a member of the French __ 


Academy in 1734. His talents were only ordinary. 
He was a friend of Voltaire. Died in 1770. 

Villars, de, (MonTFAUCON, mdn’fo’kdN’,) ABBE, a 
French ecclesiastic, born near Toulouse in 1635, settled 
in Paris, where he became celebrated as a pulpit orator. 
He published in 1670 a satirical work, entitled ‘*Con- 
versations of the Count de Gabalis,” (“Entretiens du 
Comte de Gabalis,”) for which he was forbidden the 
pulpit. He was killed by robbers in 1673. 

Villars, de, (PIrRRE,) a French general and diplo- 
matist, born in 1623, was the father of Marshal Villars. 
He served in Italy under the Prince of Conti. On ac- 
count of the enmity of Louvois, he left the army and 
became a diplomatist. He was sent as ambassador to 
Spain in 1672, and to Denmark in 1683. Died in 1698. 
His wife, Marte GIGAULT DE BELLEFONDS, (ge’g0’ deh 
bél/fOn’,) born in 1624, was distinguished for intelligence 
and wit. She wrote Letters, which were published in 
1759. Died in 1706. 

Villars-Brancas. See Brancas, (ANDRE.) 

Villaviciosa, de, da vél-y4-ve-che-o’s4, (JOSE,) a 
Spanish poet and ecclesiastic, born at Siguenza in 1589, 
was appointed in 1628 Inquisitor of the kingdom of 
Murcia. His principal work is the “ Battle of the Flies,” 
(“La Mosquea,”) a mock-heroic poem. Died in 1658. 

Ville, de, deh vél, (ANTOINE,) a French military en- 
gineer and writer on fortification, born at Toulouse in 
1596; died in 1656. 

Villebrune. See LEFEBVRE, (JEAN BAPTISTE.) 

Villedieu, de, deh vél’de-uh’, (Martz CATHERINE 
HorvrenseE Desjardins—da‘zhar’dan’,) MADAME, a 
French authoress, born near Fougéres in 1631. She 
wrote verses and novels which were once popular. Died 
in 1683. : 

Villefore, de, deh vél’for’, (JoseEPpH FRANCOIS BourR- 
GOIN,) a French biographer, born in Paris in 1652. He 
wrote a “Life of Saint Bernard,” (1704,) and lives of 
other saints. Died in 1737. 

Villefosse. See HERON DE VILLEFOSSE. 

Villefroy, de, deh vél’frwa’, (GUILLAUME,) a French 
Orientalist, born in Paris in 1690. He founded in 1744 
a society of linguists, called Capucins hébraisants, who 
sought to explain the prophecies of Scripture by a double 
literal sense. He became professor of Hebrew at Paris 
in 1752. Died in 1777. 

Villegagnon, de, deh vél/g4n’yén’, (NicoLAs Du- 
RAND,) CHEVALIER, a French admiral, born at or near 
Provins in 1510, was a nephew of Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
grand master of the order of Malta. He commanded 
the vessel which conveyed Mary Queen of Scots to 
France in 1548. He- proposed to found in Brazil a 
French colony where the Protestants could enjoy re- 
ligious liberty, and obtained the patronage of Admiral 
Coligny for that enterprise. In 1555 he conducted a 
party of emigrants in two vessels to Brazil. He did 
not succeed in forming a permanent colony, and he 
returned to France, where he was censured for his 
mismanagement. Died in 1571. 

See ‘‘ Navigation de Villegagnon en 1555,’? 1557; Nuicttron, ‘‘ Mé- 
moires ;”” *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” 

Villegas, de, dd vél-ya’g4s, (ALoNso,) a Spanish 
writer of romance, born at Toledo, flourished about 
1550. He wrote “ Selvaggia,” which is an imitation of 
the “ Celestina.” 

Villegas, de, (ANYToNro,) a Spanish poet, lived about 
1550. A volume of his poems was published in 1565. 

See Loncreow, ‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Villegas, de, (ESTEVAN MANUEL,) a celebrated lyric 
poet of Spain, born in Old Castile in 1596, published a 
collection of poems entitled ‘“ Amatorias,” (1620.) He 
also translated Horace and Anacreon into Spanish verse, 
and made a prose translation of Boéthius. Died in 1669. 

“The graceful Juxuriance of the poetry of Villegas,” 
says Bouterwek, “has no parallel in modern literature ; 
and, generally speaking, no modern writer has so well 
succeeded in blending the spirit of ancient poetry with 
the modern.” 

See Ticknor, “ History of Spanish Literature.’ 
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Villegas, de, (FERNANDO Ruiz,) a Spanish writer of 
Latin verse, born at Burgos, lived about 1500-1530. He 
became governor of Burgos, and was a friend of Erasmus. 
He left many elegant Latin poems, which remained in 
manuscript until 1743. 

See VICENTE DE Los Rios, ‘‘ Memorias de la Vida de F. Ruiz de 
Villegas,” 1774. 

Villegas, de, (FRANCISCo.) See QUEVEDO. 

Villegas, de, (PERO FrERNANDEZ,) a Spanish poet, 
born in 1453, became Archdeacon of Burgos. He trans- 
lated Dante’s “Inferno” into Spanish verse, (1515.) 
Died in 1525. 

Villehardouin, de, deh vél’r’doo-an’, (GEOFFROY,) 
a French diplomatist and historian, born at Arcis-sur- 
Aube about 1165. He was sent in 1201, by Thibault, 
Count of Champagne, to solicit aid from the Venetians 
in fitting out a crusade, in which mission he was suc- 
cessful. In 1204 he assisted in the siege of Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards wrote an interesting account of it, 
entitled “The History of the Capture of Constantinople 
by the French and Venetians.” It is supposed to be 
the oldest prose history in the French language, and is 
esteemed one of the most valuable records of the time. 
Died about 1213. 

See Micuaup, ‘‘ History of the Crusades.” 


Villéle, de, deh ve’lAl’, (JosEPH,) Count, a French 
statesman, born at Toulouse in 1773. In 1815 he repre- 
sented the department of Haute-Garonne in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where he was a prominent advocate of 
the ultra-royalist party. After the fall of the Decazes 
ministry, he became minister of state in 1820, and of 
finance in 1821. He was appointed president of the 
council (prime minister) in September, 1822. His talents 
for administration were respectable, but he was not 
eapabie of grand views and genuine statesmanship. He 
rendered himself unpopular by illiberal and reactionary 
measures, and was removed from office in January, 1828. 
Died in 1854. 

See De Neuvitte, *‘ Notice sur M. de Villéle,” 1855; L. pe 
Lomenig, “M. de Villéle, par un Homme de Rien,” 1841; La- 
MARTINE, “History of the Restoration;” “ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Villemain, vél’man’, (ABEL FRANGOIS,) a celebrated 
French critic, orator, and minister of state, born in Paris 
on the oth of June, 1790. He was educated at the Im- 
perial Lyceum, (Collége Louis-le-Grand,) and was a 
pupil in rhetoric of Luce de Lancival. About 1810 
he was appointed professor of rhetoric in the Lycée 
Charlemagne by M. de Fontanes. He gained a prize 
offered by the Institute, in 1812, for his “ Eloge de Mon- 
taigne,” in which he displayed a great power of general- 
ization and an excellent gift of harmonious language. 
He produced, in 1814, a “ Discourse on the Advantages 
and Inconveniences of Criticism,” which was crowned 
by the French Academy. In 1816 he became professor 
of French eloquence at the University of Paris, and 
wrote an ‘ EKloge de Montesquieu.” He acquired a high 
reputation as a professor,and critic, Blending in his 
lectures literary analysis, biography, spicy anecdotes, 
ingenious judgments in detail, and profound generalities, 
he gave to them the form of eloquent conversation. As 
a critic, he was Jiberal, impartial, and disposed to appre- 
ciate merit, in whatever nation or school it appeared. 
He was appointed master of requests to the council of 
state in 1818, published a “ History of Cromwell,” (2 
vols., 1819,) and was admitted into the French Academy 
in 1821. Having avowed liberal political opinions, he 
was deprived of the office of master of requests in 1827. 
Under the new régime he became a peer of France in 
1832, president of the royal council of public instruction 
in 1834, and perpetual secretary of the French Academy 
in the same year. He published his ‘‘ Lectures on French 
Literature,” (“Cours de Littérature Frangaise,” 5 vols., 
1828-38,) which is considered his principal work. He 
was minister of public instruction from May, 1839, to 
March, 1840, and held the same office in the cabinet of 
Suizot from October, 1840, to December, 1844. After 

he revolution of 1848 he took no part in politics. He 
sontributed many admirable articles to the ‘“ Biographie 
Universelle” and the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
Among his numerous works we notice “ Discours et 
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Mélanges littéraires,” (1823,) and ‘Studies of Ancient 
and Foreign Literature,” (1846.) Died in May, 1870. 

M. Villemain is generally recognized as one of the 
most accomplished writers of his time. His style is 
admirable, and his works present a happy union of mod- 
eration with independence, while they preserve a due 
equilibrium between reason and imagination. 

See L, pe Lomenig, ‘‘M. Viilemain, par un Homme de Rien,” 
1841; SAINTE-BEuveE, ‘‘ Portraits contemporains,’’ and ‘‘ Causeries 
du Lundi;” F. Z. Cottomper, **M. Villemain, de ses Opinions 
religieuses,”’ etc., 1844; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘* Fra- 
ser’s Magazine”’ for March, 1854. 

Villemessant, vél’ma’sén’, (JEAN HIpPoLyrE CaAr- 
TIER,) a French journalist, born at Rouen in 1812. He 
supported the Legitimist party, and began to publish 
the “ Figaro” in Paris in 1854. 

Villemot, vél’mo’, (PHILIPPE,) a French astronomer 
and priest, born at Chalons-sur-Sadne in 1651. He 
published in 1707 a “New System or Explanation of 
the Movements of the Planets.” Died in 1713. 

Villena, de, da vél-ya’n4, (Don ENRIQUE,) MARQUIS, 
a celebrated Spanish scholar and writer, born in 1384, 
was related to the royal families of Castile and Aragon. 
His extraordinary attainments in science procured for 
him among his contemporaries the reputation of a necro- 
mancer. He translated Virgil’s ‘‘ A¢neid” and Dante’s 
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poems into Spanish, and wrote several original works, 


among which is “Gaya Sciencia.” Died in 1434. 

See Prescott, “History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i. 
part 1. 

Villena, de, (JUAN Pacheco—pi-cha’ko,) MArQulis, 
a Spanish courtier, became the favourite and chief 
minister of Henry IV. of Castile about 1454. He was 
aman of great abilities and ambition, and acquired an 
entire ascendency over the imbecile king. After the 
malcontent nobles formed a league against Henry IV., 
(1460,) Villena was supplanted in the royal favour by 
Bertrand de la Cueva; but he retained his power. by 
joining the nobles who had revolted, and who deposed 
Henry in 1464. Died in 1474. 

Villenave, vél’nav’, (MATHIEU GUILLAUME THE- 
RESE,) a French /ttérateur and journalist, born in Lan- 
guedoc in 1762. He practised as an advocate during 
the Revolution, and was imprisoned in 1793-94 on sus- 
picion of modérantisme. We edited several journals of 
Paris under the republic and restoration, wrote many 
articles for the “‘ Biographie Universelle,” and produced 
a translation of Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” (4 vols., 1807 
-—22,) which was received with favour, and various other 
works. Died in Paris in 1846. 

See Quérarp, ‘‘ La France Littéraire ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Villenave, (THEODORE,) a French /tévateur, a son 
of the preceding, was born at Nantes in 1798. He pro- 
duced, besides other works, a drama, called ‘‘ Walstein,” 
(1828,) and ‘‘ Constantine,” a poem, (1837.) 

Villeneuve, de, (ARNAUD.) See ARNALDUS VILLA- 
NOVANUS. 

Villeneuve, de, deh vél’nuv’, (CHRISTOPHE,) a 
French soldier, born in 1541, served with distinction 
under Henry III, Henry IV., and Louis XIII. Died 
in 1615. 

Villeneuve, de, (GABRIELLE SUSANNE Barbot— 
bar’bo’,) a French novelist, born about 1695. She died 
in 1755. 

Villeneuve, de, (GUILLAUME,) a French soldier and 
writer of the fifteenth century, accompanied Charles 
VIII. in his Italian campaign, and was the author of 
“ Memoirs of the Conquest of Naples,” (1497.) 

Villeneuve, de, (IIfLI0N or Exton, a’le’6n’,) was 
born in 1270. Having entered the order of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, he was elected grand master of Rhodes 
in 1319. Died in 1346. 

Villeneuve, de, (Huon, Aii’dN’,) a French poet 
under the reign of Philip Augustus, was the author of 
“Tes quatre Fils d’Aymon,” and other works. 

Villeneuve, de, (Lours,) a French general, born 
about 1450, was appointed by Charles VIII. commander 
of the army sent against Naples. He was subsequently 
employed on important missions to Rome, and in 1505 
was created a marquis by Louis XII., being the first wha 
received that title in France. Died in 1516. 
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SILVESTRE,) a French admiral, born at Valensoles 
(Basses-Alpes) in 1763. He served with distinction in 
the American war, became a rear-admiral in 1796, and 
commanded the right wing of the fleet which was 
defeated by Nelson at the battle of the Nile, in 1798. 
With the rank of vice-admiral, he fought an indecisive 
battle against Sir Robert Calder, near Cape Finisterre, 
in July, 1805. He commanded about thirty-three ships 
of the line at the battle of Trafalgar, where the French 
were defeated with great loss and Villeneuve was taken 
prisoner, (October, 1805.) He was blamed by Napoleon 
for this defeat, and committed suicide at Rennes in 
April, 1806. 

See J. J. Macenpig, ‘‘ Mémoire nécrologique sur Je Vice-Amiral 
de Villeneuve,” 1814; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Villeneuve, de, (RomM&r,) an eminent French states- 
man and general, born about 1170. He was employed 
in the service of Berenger, Count of Provence, and was 
regent of Provence after the death of Berenger, in 1245. 
Died after 1250. 

Villeneuve, de, (RosSALINE,) a French nun, noted 
for her ascetic piety, born about 1263, was canonized. 
Died in 1329. 

Villeneuve-Bargemon, de, deh vél’nuv’ barzh’- 
mon’, (JEAN Pau Alban—4I’b6n’,) VicoM?rE, a French 
economist, born near Grasse (Provence) in 1784. He 
received the Montyon prize for his ‘ Christian Political 
Economy, or Researches into the Causes of Pauperism,” 
etc., (3 vols., 1834.) Died in 1850. 

Villeneuve-Trans, de, deh vél’nuv’ trén, (Louts 
FRANGOIS,) MARQUIS, a historical writer, born in 1784, 
was a twin-brother of the preceding. Among his works 
is a ‘ History of Saint Louis, King of France,” (3 vols., 
1836.) Died in 1850. 

Villermé, ve’yér’ma’, (Louts,) a son of the following, 
was born in Paris in 1819. He wrote on agriculture 
and economy. 

Villermé, (Louis RENF,) a French economist and 
medical writer, born in Paris in 1782. He advocated 
reform in the treatment of prisoners, founded the ‘“ An- 
nales d’Hygiéne,” (1829,) and was the first, it is said, 
to apply statistics to questions of hygiene. His chief 
work is a “Tableau of the Moral and Physical State 
of Operatives employed in the Manufacture of Cotton, 
Wool, and Silk,” (2 vols., 1840.). Died in 1863. 


See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Villeroi or Villeroy, de, deh vél’/rw4’, (CHARLES 
de Neufville—deh nuh‘vél’,) Marquis, a French gen- 
eral, born about 1560, was called Marquis d’Alincourt 
in his youth. He fought for the League, and was a 
rival of Sully. Died in 1642. 

Villeroi, de, (FRANCOIS DE NEUFVILLE,) Duc, a 
marshal of France, born in Paris in 1644, was a son 
of Nicolas, noticed below. He was better qualified to 
be a courtier than a general. He became maréchal- 
de-camp in 1674, lieutenant-general in 1677, and mar- 
shal of France in 1693. Through royal favouritism 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army in 
Flanders in 1695. He failed to relieve Namur, which 
was besieged and taken by William IIL. of England. 
He commanded at the battle of Ramillies, (1706,) where 
he was defeated by Marlborough; but he retained the 
favour of Louis XIV. even after this disaster. He 
was noted for his presumption and self-esteem. Died 
in 1730. 

See Satnt-Srmon, ‘* Mémoires ;’? VoLrarre, ‘Siécle de Louis 
XIV ;”’ De Courcettes, ‘‘Dictionnaire des Généraux Frangais ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Villeroi, de, (NIcoLAS DE NEUFVILLE,) Duc, a 
courtier and general, born in 1598, was a son of Charles, 
noticed above. He became a marshal of France, and 
governor of the young king Louis XIV., about 1646. 
Died in 1685. 

Villeroi or Villeroy, de, (NICOLAS DE NEUFVILLE,) 
SEIGNEUR, a French minister of state, born in 1542, 
was the father of Charles, noticed above. He was ap- 
pointed secretary of state in 1567, after which he was a 
trusted counsellor of Charles IX, and Henry III. He 
became a partisan of the Catholic League, and was the 
agent of the negotiations opened in 1589 between the 
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Villeneuve, de, (PIERRE CHARLES JEAN Bapriste | Duke de Mayenne and Henry IV. In 1594 he entered 


the service of Henry IV. as secretary of state. 
a rival or enemy of Sully. Died in 1617. 

See P. Marnisu, “ Remarques sur la Vie de M. de Villeroy,” 1618. 

Villeroy. See VILLEROT. 

Villers, ve’ya’, (FRANCOIS ToussaInt,) a French revo- 
Jutionist, born at Rennes in 1749. He was a member 
of the Convention of 1792-95, and of the Council of 
Five Hundred. Died in 1807. 

Villers, de, deh ve’ya’, (CHARLES FrANGoIs Domt- 
NIQUE,) a French philosopher and miscellaneous writer, 
born in Lorraine in 1764. Soon after the breaking out 
of the Revolution, he published a treatise “On Liberty,” 
by which he exposed himself to the persecution of the 
Jacobins, and was obliged to take refuge in Germany. 
He there made the acquaintance of Heeren, Jacobi, and 
other eminent writers, and became thoroughly versed 
in German literature, which he greatly contributed to 
render popular in France. He was appointed in 1811 
professor of philosophy at Gottingen. He was the 
author of an “Essay on the Spirit and Influence of 
Luther’s Reformation,” which was crowned by the 
French Institute and was translated into English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Swedish, ‘‘ Report on the State of 
Ancient Literature and History in Germany,” and 
“ Philosophy of Kant,” etc. He also translated a num- 
ber of standard German works into French. Died in 1815, 

See Micuer. Berr, “ Notice sur M. C. Villers,”? 1815; Emir 
A. B&crn, ‘‘ Villers, Madame de Rodde et Madame de Staél,”’ 1840. 

Villeterque, de, deh vél’tark’, (ALEXANDRE Louts,) 
a French writer, born at Ligny in 1759. He was an 
editor of the “ Journal de Paris,” and published “ Dra- 
matic Essays,” (1793,) and ‘‘ Essayson Morals and Physi- 
cal Science,” (2 vols., 1795.) Died in 1811. 

Villette, de, deh ve’lét’, (CHARLES,) MARQUIS, a 
French writer, born in Paris in 1736, was a friend of 
Voltaire. He wrote verses, éloges, etc. In 1792 he 
became a member of the Convention. Died in 1793. 

Villiaumé, ve’le-d’ma’, (NICOLAS,) a French historian, 
advocate, and political economist, born at Pont-a-Mous- 
son in 1814. He published, besides other works, a “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” (4 vols., 1850,) and a 
“Treatise on Political Economy,” (2 vols., 1857.) 

Villiers. See BUCKINGHAM, DUKE OF, 

Villiers. See CLARENDON. 

Villiers, vil’yerz, (CHARLES PELHAM,) an English 
politician, a brother of Lord Clarendon, was born in 
London in 1802. He became a Liberal member of 
Parliament in 1835, and made annually a motion to re- 
duce or repeal the duty on grain. He was appointed 
judge-advocate-general in 1853, and president of the 
poor-law board in 1859 ; resigned in 1866. 

Villiers, (HENRY MONTAGUE,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1813. He became Bishop of Durham 
in 1856. Died in 1861. 

Villiers, de, deh ve’ye-4’, (JEAN,) a French general, 
born about 1384. He was an enemy of the Armagnac 
faction, and fought for the English against the King of 
France. Died in 1437. 

Villiers, de, (PreRRE,) a French writer and preacher, 
born at Cognac in 1648. He published a poem on the 
“Art of Preaching,” (‘‘L’Art de précher,” 1682,) often 
reprinted, and several religious and moral essays. Died 
in Paris in 1728. 

Villiers de L’Isle Adam, de, deh ve’ye-4’ deh 1él 
4/d6n’, (PHILIPPE,) a French commander, born at Beau- 
vais in 1464. He was elected grand master of the order 
of Saint John at Rhodes in 1521. The Turks having 
taken Rhodes in 1522, he removed the order to Malta 
in 1530. Died in 1534. 

See Verrtor, ‘‘ Histoire des Chevaliers de Malte.”’ 

Villipigue, vil‘le-pég’,? or Villepigue, (JoHN B.,) 
an American general, born in South Carolina about 
1834, graduated at West Point in 1854. He fought 
against the Union at Corinth, October, 1862. Died at 
Port Hudson, Louisiana, in November, 1862. 

Villoison, de, deh ve’lwa’zn’, (JEAN BAPTISTE Gas- 
PARD @’Ansse—dénss,) an eminent French Hellenist, 
born at Corbeil-sur-Seine about 1750. He studied at 
the College of Beauvais, and at the age of fifteen had 
read the greater part of the Greek classics. He pub- 
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lished in 1773 the first edition of Apollonius’s “ Lexicon 
of the Iliad and Odyssey,” with valuable scholia, from 
a manuscript at Saint-Germain. He was soon after 
elected to the Academy of Inscriptions, although by the 
rules of the society too young to receive that honour. 
Having been sent by the government in 1778 to examine 
the Library of Saint Mark, Venice, he discovered nu- 
merous fragments of Greek works hitherto unpublished, 
which appeared in 1781 under the title of “ Anecdota 
Greeca,” etc. He also brought to light a manuscript 
“ Tliad” of the tenth century, with ancient scholia, (since 
called “ Scholia Veneta,”) published, with learned pro- 
legomena, in 1788. This was considered an important 
discovery. Among his other works we may name his 
“ Epistola Vimarienses,” (1783,) being the result of his 
researches in the Library of Weimar, and an edition of 
the “‘ Pastoralia” of Longus. He travelled in Greece 
about three years, (1785-88.) He died in April, 1805, 
just after he was appointed professor of Greek in the 
Collége de France. ‘ 

See Bon Joseru Dactmr, ‘‘ Eloge de J. B. d’Ansse de Villoison,”” 
1806 ; article ‘‘ Dansse”’ in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Villon, ve’ydn’, (FRANGOIS,) an early French poet, 
whose original name was CORBUEIL, (kor’bul’ or kor’- 
buh’ye,) born in Paris in 1431. He was author of a 
humorous poem called “The Great Testament,” (‘‘ Le 
grand Testament,”) and is reckoned one of the national 
poets. Died about 1485. : 

See Proritet, ‘De la Vie et des Ouvrages de Villon,’’ 1856; 
Campaux, ‘‘ Villon, sa Vie et ses CEuvres,’’ 1859; LONGFELLow, 
“Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Villotte, ve’yot’, (JACQUES,) a. French Jesuit and 
missionary, born at Bar-le-Duc in 1656. He was em- 
ployed in Armenia and at Ispahan. He published 
“Travels in Turkey, Persia, Armenia,” etc., (1730.) 
Died in 1743. 

Vilmar, fil’m4r, (AUGUST FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN,) 
a German politician and writer, born at Solz, in Hesse, 
in 1800. He became intendant-general of the affairs of 
the Church at Cassel in 1851. He wrote “Lectures on 
the History of the National Literature of Germany,” 
(1845,) and other works. 

Vimont, ve’mon’, (JoSEPH,) a French physician, born 
at Caen in 1795. He published a “ Treatise on Human 
and Comparative Phrenology,” (2 vols., 1833-36.) 

Vinateya, one of the names of GaRuDA, (which 
see.) 

Vince, (SAMUEL,) F.R.S., an English mathematician 
and astronomer, born in Suffolk. He became professor 
of astronomy and experimental philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1796, and contributed several 
treatises to the “ Philosophical Transactions.” Among 
his works is a ‘Complete System of Astronomy,” (3 
vols., 1797-1808.) He was also Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Died in 1821. 

See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for April, 1809. 

Vincent, van’s6n’, (ALEXANDRE JOSEPH Hidulphe 
—he’diilf’,) a French mathematician, born at Hesdin in 
1797, published a ‘*Course of Elementary Geometry,” 
“Treatise on the Solving of Numerical Equations,” and 
other works on various subjects. He became in 1831 
professor of mathematics in the College of Louis le 
Grand. 

Vincent, (FRANGots ANDR#,) an able French his- 
torical painter, born in Paris in 1747, was a pupil of Vien. 
He gained the grand prize of Rome in 1768, and became 
a member of the Royal Academy in 1782. A _ picture 
of “ President Molé seized by Factious Persons” is called 
his master-piece. Died in 1816. 

See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, ‘‘ Notice sur Vincent,”’ 1817. 

Vincent, (FRANCoIS NiIcouas,) a violent French 
Jacobin, born in Paris in 1767, belonged to the faction 
called Hébertistes. He was executed with Hébert in 
March, 1794. 

Vin’/gent, (NATHANIEL,) an English nonconformist 
minister, born at Hertford, was a brother of Thomas, 
noticed below. He was ejected in 1662, after which he 
preachedin London. He wrote several religious works. 
Died in 1697. 

Vincent, (THOMAS,) an English nonconformist divine, 
who was conspicuous for his humanity to the sufferers 
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from the plague in London in 1665. He published, 
among other works, ‘‘God’s Terrible Voice in the City 
by Plague and Fire.” Died in 1671. 

Vincent, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an English scholar and 
divine, born in London in 1739. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was appointed head-master of 
Westminster School in 1788, and, after several other pre- 
ferments in the Church, became Dean of Westminster in 
1802. He published ‘‘The History of the Commerce 
and Navigation of the Antients in the Indian Ocean,” 
(2 vols., 1807,) a “ Defence of Public Education, in a 
Letter to the Lord Bishop of Meath,” ‘The Origination 
of the Greek Verb, an Hypothesis,” and a number of 
sermons. The first named is esteemed a standard work. 
He was also a contributor to the “ British Critic” and 
“The Classical Journal.” Died in 1815. 

See the ‘‘ Monthly Review” for July, 1798. 


Vincent or Lerins. See VINCENTIUS LIRINENSIS, 

Vincent de Beauvais, van’sén’ deh bo’va’, [ Lat. 
VINCEN’/rIUS BELLOVACEN’SIS,] a learned French Do- 
minican monk, was tutor to the sons of Louis IX. He 
was the author of an encyclopedia, entitled “Speculum 
Quadruplex” or “Speculum Majus.” Died about 1260. 

Vincent de Paul, (or Depaul,) vin’sent (or van’s6N’) 
deh pol, [Ger. VINCENZ VON PAULA, vin-sénts’ fon pow’- 
14,] SAINT, a benefactor and reformer, born near Dax, in 
the southwest of France, in 1576. He was ordained a 
priest in 1600, and was captured in 1605 by corsairs, who 
took him to Tunis and sold him as a slave. Having 
escaped in 1607, he went to Paris, and became curate 
of Clichy in 1611. About 1613 he was employed as pre> 
ceptor of the sons of Philippe Emmanuel de Gondi, 
Count de Joigny. One of these pupils was the famous 
Cardinal de Retz. Vincent distinguished himself by his 
zeal to improve the moral and physical condition of the 
poor and the sick. About 1617 he founded a charitable 
institution, called Confrérie de Charité, in which he 
made a successful innovation by employing the laic ele- 
ment. Heafterwards spent some time in reforming and 
relieving the prisoners in the galleys at Marseilles. In 
1624 he began to organize the Congregation of the Mis- 
sions, designed to train teachers and preachers for the 
provinces of France. The priests of this society were 
called Lazaristes. He established a foundling-hospital 
in Paris about 1638. Among the most useful and widely- 
extended institutions of Vincent de Paul was the Sisters 
of Charity, devoted to the service of the sick. During 
the civil war of the Fronde his inexhaustible charity 
was employed in relieving the miseries of famine. His 
services on this occasion procured for him the title of 
Pere de la Patrie, (‘ Father of the Country.”) He died 
in Paris in 1660. He was canonized by Pope Clement 
XIL. in 1737. 

See ABELLYy, “‘ Vie de Saint Vincent de Paul,’’ 1664; P. CoLiet, 
“Vie de Saint Vincent de Paul,” 2 vols., 1748; GALuRA, ‘* Vincena 
von Paula,”’ 1807; LEoPOLb DE STOLBERG, ‘* Leben des Vincenz von 
Paula,” 1818; Lemarre, ‘* Vie de Saint Vincent de Paul,” 1825; 
AsBE Maury, ‘‘ Panégyrique de Saint Vincent de Paul,’’ 1827; 
CapEFIGUE, “‘ Vie de Saint Vincent de Paul,” 1827; Tu. Nisarp, 
“Vie de Saint Vincent de Paul,” 1844; A. Cuauramet, ‘' Saint 
Vincent de Paul,’’ 1841; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Vincent Ferrier or Vicente Ferrer, ve-thén’ta 
fér-rair’, a Spanish Dominican monk, born at Valencia 
about 1350. He preached in Spain, France, Italy, and 
Germany, the languages of which he spoke with facility. 
He was renowned as a preacher, and was venerated asa 
saint. Died at Vannes in 1419. 

See Cor.uo, ‘‘ Vida de V. Ferrer,” 1713; Furst, ‘‘ Life of V. 
Ferrier,’ (in Hungarian,) 1749; Heuer, ‘‘ Vincent Ferrer nach 
seinen Leben und Wirken,”’ 1830. 

Vin-cen/tt-us (vin-sén’she-us) Lir-i-nen/sis, [Fr. 
VINCENT DE LERINS, vaNn’s@n’ deh leh-ran’,] a monk 
and writer, born in Gaul. He wrote a short treatise 
entitled ‘‘Commonitorium” against heretics, which is a 
work of some merit. Died about 450 A.D. 

Vincenz von Paula. See VINCENT DE PAUL. 

Vinchon, van’shdn’, (AUGUSTE JEAN BAPTISTR,) a 
French painter, born in Paris in 1789. He obtained the 
grand prize from the Academy of Arts in 1814, and sub- 
sequently studied at Rome. Among his works may be 
named “Joan of Are under the Walls of Orleans,” and 
the ‘Death of Coriolanus.” Died in 1855. 
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Vinci, da, d4 vén’chee, (or vin’chee,) (LEONARDO,) a 
celebrated Italian painter, sculptor, and architect, born 
at Vinci, near Florence, in 1452, was a natural son of 
Pietro da Vinci, a notary. He became in early youth a 
pupil of Andrea Verocchio, a painter of Florence, whom 
he soon surpassed. He was well versed in anatomy, 
astronomy, botany, mathematics, engineering, and music. 
In his youth, before he left Florence, he produced a 
cartoon of Adam and Eve, a Madonna, a picture of the 
“ Adoration of the Magi,” and other works. About 1481 
he removed to Milan, and entered the service of Ludovico 
il Moro, Duke of Milan. He was director of an Academy 
of sciences and arts founded by the duke about 1485. In 
1493 he made a model for a bronze equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza. The statue was never cast, because 
he could not procure a sufficient quantity of bronze. 
About 1499 he completed at Milan his master-piece,— 
the picture of the “ Last Supper,” (‘‘Cenacolo,”) which 
was painted on a wall of the convent of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie. This celebrated work exists now only in 
copies made by Marco Oggioni and other painters, and 
in the engraving of Raphael Morghen. In consequence 
of the expulsion of Ludovico il Moro from Milan by 
Louis XII. of France, Leonardo returned to Florence 
in 1500. He painted at Florence a portrait of Madonna 
Lisa del Giocondo and “The Virgin on the Knees of 
Saint Anne.” Having been commissioned to paint 
one end of the council-hall of the Palazzo Vecchio, he 
commenced there a picture of the battle of Anghiari, 
which he left unfinished. He worked at Milan in 1507 
and 1512. He visited Rome in 1514, but soon came 
away in disgust, which is ascribed to Pope Leo’s want 
of courtesy, or to the disagreement of Da Vinci with 
Michael Angelo, who was then at Rome. Da Vinci en- 
tered the service of Francis I. of France, whom he met 
in Italy, and whom he accompanied to France in 1516. 
He received from Francis an annual salary of seven 
hundred crowns. His health was so infirm that he exe- 
cuted no great work after he left Italy. He was the 
author of an excellent treatise on painting, “ Trattato 
della Pittura,” which has been translated into English, 
and various other treatises, which have not been pub- 
lished. The genuine paintings of Da Vinci which are 
now extant are not very numerous. Among them is a 
portrait of himself in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. He 
surpassed all his predecessors in the art of chiaroscuro. 
He was never married. He died near Amboise, or at 
Fontainebleau, in May, 1519, leaving his manuscripts, 
library, and other personal property to his pupil Fran- 
cesco Melzi. Among his eminent pupils were Bernar- 
dino Luini and Marco Oggioni. am 

“The discoveries,” says Hallam, ‘ which made Galileo 
and Kepler and Maestlin and Maurolicus and Castelli 
and other names illustrious, the system of Copernicus, 
the very theories of recent geologers, are anticipated 
by Da Vinci within the compass of a few pages,—not 
perhaps in the most precise language or on the most con- 
clusive reasoning, but so as to strike us with some- 
thing like the awe of preternatural knowledge. . . . If 
any doubt could be harboured, not as to the right of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth 
century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to his origi- 
nality in so many discoveries, which probably no one 
man, especially in such circumstances, has ever made, it 
must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some 
parts of physical science had already attained a height 
which mere books do not record.” (‘ Introduction to the 


Literature of Europe.”’) 

See Amoretti, ‘‘ Memorie storiche sulla Vita di L. da Vinci,’’ 
1784; Vasart, ‘‘Lives of the Painters;” GauttT DE Saint-Ger- 
MAIN, “ Vie de Léonard de Vinci,’’ 1803; G. Bosst, ‘ Vita di L. da 
Vinci,’”? 1824; Braun, “ L. da Vinci’s Leben,” 1819; J. W. Brown, 
“Life of L. da Vinci,” 1828; A. Dumesnit, ‘‘ Léonard de Vinci,”’ 
Paris, 1850; GALLENBERG, ‘‘ Leon. da Vinci,’’? 1834; Ca. CLEMENT, 
‘Michel Ange, L. de Vinci, Raphael,” 1861; Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Early Italian Painters; J. S. Hawkins, ‘* Life of L. da 
Vinci,’ 1802; E. J. Devécriuzr, ‘ Essai sur L. da Vinci,” 1844; 
Lanz. ‘‘ History of Painting in Italy ;’? F. Rio, ‘‘L. da Vinci et 
son Ecole,” 1855; Trcozzt, “ Dizionario ;”? BALpriNucct, ‘' Notizie ;” 
“Westminster Review” for July, 1850. 

Vinci, da, (LEONARDO,) an Italian musical composer, 
born at Naples in 1690; died about 1732. 

Vinciguerra, vén-che-gwér’ra, (Marco ANTONIO,) 


an Italian poet, who flourished about 1470-1490. . He 


was for a long time secretary of the republic of Venice, 
He is called the creator of satire in Italy. His works 
are said to be remarkable for energy, originality, and 
pathos. 

Vincke, fink’keh, (FrrepricuH Lupwic WILHELM 
PHILIPP,) a Prussian statesman and writer, born at Min- 
den in 1774, filled several important offices under the 
government, and published a treatise “On the Admin- 
istration of Great Britain.” Died in 1844. 

Vincke, von, fon fink’keh, (ErNsr Frirpricu 
GEORG,) BARON, a distinguished Prussian orator and 
statesman, son of Friedrich, noticed above, was born 
near Hagen, in the county of Mark, in 1811. He was 
elected to the Diet in 1847, and in 1849 became a 
member of the second Prussian Chamber, being several 
times re-elected. He is one of the principal leaders of 
the constitutional party, and is conspicuous as an able 
and brilliant debater. 

Vinckelbooms, vink’el-bims’, or Vinkenbooms, 
vink’en-boms’, (DAvID,) a Dutch painter, born at Mech- 
lin in 1578. His favourite subjects were landscapes, 
festivals, hunting-scenes, etc., which he delineated with 
great skill and fidelity. Died in 1629. 

Vin’dex, (Carus JuLius,) a Roman general, born in 
Aquitania. He was governor or pro-pretor of Gallia 
Celtica in the reign of Nero. In 68 a.p. he revolted 
against Nero, and proclaimed Galba emperor. He was 
killed, or killed himself, at Vesontio (Besangon) in the 
same year. 

Vindicianus, vin-dish-e-a’nus, an eminent physician 
and Christian, lived about 370 A.D. He was physician 
to the emperor Valentinian. His skill and wisdom are 
highly commended by Saint Augustine. 

Vinding, vin’ding, (ERASMUS,) a Danish scholar and 
jurist, born at Vinding, in Zealand, in 1615. He became 
professor of Greek and assessor of the supreme court 
of justice. He had the principal part in the reformation 
or revision of the laws of Denmark. Died in 1684. 

Vinding, (PAUL,) a son of the preceding, was born 
about 1658. He was professor of Greek, and author of 
several works on classical subjects. Died in 1712. 

Vineis, vin’e-is, (PETRUS,) originally Pietro delle 
Vigne, (del/]a vén’ya,) an Italian jurist, rose to be chan- 
cellor to Frederick If, Emperor of Germany, whose 
cause he defended against the popes. Died in 1249. 

Vi/ner, (CHARLES,) an English lawyer and compiler, 
born about 1680, published in 1751 ‘*A General and 
Complete Abridgment of Law and Equity,” (24 vols. 
fol.,) a work on which he is said to have employed half 
acentury. He died in 1756, bequeathing twelve thou- 
sand pounds to establish a professorship of common law 
at Oxford, which was first filled by Blackstone. 

Vines, vinz, (RICHARD,) an‘ English Presbyterian 
divine, born in Leicestershire. He was a member of the 
Assembly of Divines in 1644, minister of Saint Clement 
Dane’s, and vicar of Saint Lawrence Jewry, London. 
Died in 1655. 

Vinet, ve’nd’, (ALEXANDRE RODOLPHE,) an eminent 
Swiss author and theologian, born at or near Lausanne 
in June, 1797. He became professor of the French lan- 
guage and literature at Bale in 1817, and retained that 
chair twenty years. He acquired a high reputation as 
an eloquent preacher, advocated liberty of conscience, 
and opposed the union of church and state. In 1837 he 
was appointed professor of practical theology at Lau- 
sanne. He published, besides other works, “An Argu- 
ment for Liberty of Worship,” (1826,) “ ChreStomathie 
Frangaise,” (3 vols., 1829-30,) ‘‘ Discours sur quelques 
Sujets religieux,” (1835,) an English version of which 
was entitled “ Vital Christianity,” “ Studies on French 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” (3 vols., 1849,) 
and “ Pastoral Theology,” (1850.) His works are highly 
esteemed, and are remarkable for elegance of style. 
He seceded from the national Church in 1840. Died 
in 1847. 

See E. Scuttrer, “A. Vinet, sa Vie et ses Ecrits,” 1853: SAINTE- 


Bruve, “ Portraits contemporains ;” ‘“ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale ;”’ ‘North British Review” for August, 1854. 


Vinet or Vinette, ve’nét’, (EL1,) a French scholar 
and critic of great learning, was born near Barbezieux 
(Saintonge) in 1509, He was for some years professor 
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at the College of Guienne, Bordeaux, of which he was 
rector or president from 1558 till 1583. He published 
good editions, with notes, of Eutropius, (1553,) Sueto- 
nius “ De Rhetoribus,” (1556,) Florus, (1563,) Ausonius, 
(1575,) and other classics. He also wrote several original 
works. Died in 1587. 

See JOANNET, “Eloge d’Elie Vinet,’”? 1816; 
moires.”’ 

Vinette. See Viner, (ELIE.) 

Vingtrinier, van’tre’ne-4’, (ARTUS BARTHELEMY,) 
a French physician and economist, born in 1796. He 
practised in Rouen, and treated the subject of prison- 
reform in an able work, entitled ‘‘ Des Prisons et des 
Prisonniers,” (1840.) He wrote other works. 

Vinnen. See VINNIUS. 

Vin/ni-us or Vin/nen, (ARNOLD,) an eminent Dutch 
jurist, born near the Hague in 1588. He became pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Leyden in 1633. He 
published “ Select Questions of Law,” “Commentaries 
on Four Books of the Imperial Institutes,” ,(“Com- 
mentarius in Libros LV. Institutionum Imperialium,” 
1642,) and other works. Died at Leyden in 1657. 

Vintimille, de, deh van’te’mél’ or van‘te’me’ye, 
(JAcqueEs,) COMTE, a scholar and translator, born about 
1512. He lived mostly in France, and became a coun- 
sellor to the parliament of Burgundy in 1549. He wrote 
several Latin poems, and translated into French the 
“Cyropeedia” of Xenophon and the works of Herodian. 
Died in 1582. 

See Lupovic pE VAuzELLEs, ‘‘ Jacques de Vintimille,” 1865. 

Vintimille du Luc, de, deh van’te’mél’ dii liik, 
(CHARLES GASPARD GUILLAUME,) a French prelate, 
born near Fréjus in 1655. He became Archbishop of 
Paris in 1729, and opposed Jansenism. Died in 1746, 

Vin’ton, (ALEXANDER HamIvtron,) D.D., an Epis- 
copalian divine, born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 
1807. He became successively rector of Saint Paul’s 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Philadelphia, and Saint Mark’s Church in New York, 
(1861.) 

Vinton, (FRANCIs,) D.D., a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1809. He 
graduated at the Military Academy of West Point, served 
in the Creek war in 1836, and, having afterwards studied 
theology, was ordained in 1839. He became rector of 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, in 1847, and assistant minister 
of Trinity Church, New York, in 1855. 

Vinton, (Francis LAURENS,) an American general, 
a nephew of the Rev. Francis Vinton, was born at Port- 
land, Maine, in 1835. He graduated at West Point in 
1856, and became a brigadier-general about September, 
1862. 

Vinton, (Justus HaAtcuH,) an American missionary, 
born at Willington, Connecticut, in 1806, sailed in 1834 
for Burmah, where he devoted himself to the instruction 
of the Karens, Died in 1858. 

Vinton, (SAMUEL F.,) an American legislator, born at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1792. He removed to 
Ohio about 1816, practised law with distinction, and asa 
Whig represented a district of Ohio in Congress about 
twenty-two years, (1823-37 and 1843-51.) Died in 1862. 

Vio, de. See CAjErAN. 

Violante do Ceo. See Cro, Do. 

Viollet-Leduc, (or Le Duc,) ve’o’l4’ leh diik, (Eu- 
GENE EMMANUEL,) an eminent French architect, born 
sin Paris in 1814, was a pupil of A. Leclerc. He devoted 

{himself to Gothic and medizval architecture, and was 
femployed by the government in the restoration of 
several ancient churches, among which were that of 
Notre-Dame, in Paris, and the cathedral of Amiens. 
He began to publish in 1853 a large and valuable work 
on French architecture, ‘‘ Dictionnaire raisonné de l’Ar- 
chitecture Frangaise du XIe au XVIe Siécle,” (6 or 
more vols.) 

Vioménil, de, deh ve’o’ma’nél’, (ANTOINE CHARLES 
du Houx—dii 4oo,) Baron, a French general, born 
in Vosges in 1728. He was second in command of the 
army of Rochambeau in the United States, to which he 
was sent in 1780. While defending the king against the 
populace of Paris, in August, 1792, he received a severe 
wound. Died in November, 1792. 
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Vioménil, de, (CHARLES JosEPH HyYAcINTHE DU 
Houx,) Marquis, a general, born in 1734, was a brother 
of the preceding. He served in the United States, 
(1780-82,) emigrated as a royalist in 1791, and fought 
against France, under Condé, until 1797. He returned 
in 1814, and became a marshal of France in 1816. Died 
in 1827. 

Viotti, ve-ot’tee, (GIOVANNI BaTrisTA,) a celebrated 
Italian violinist, born in Piedmont in 1755. He studied 
under Pugnani, and was appointed, at the age of twenty, 
first violinist at the court of Turin. On the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, he repaired to London, 
where he was for a time leader of the band at the King’s 
Theatre. One of his principal works is entitled “ Vingt- 
neuf Concertos de Violons.” Died in 1824. 

See Barto, ‘‘ Notice sur J. B. Viotti,’’ 1825; Migr, ‘‘ Notice 
sur Viotti,” 1827. 

Viperano, ve-pa-ra/no, (GIOVANNI ANYONIO,) an 
Italian writer and ecclesiastic, born at Messina in 1535. 
He was appointed Bishop of Giovenazzo by Pope Sixtus 
V. He wrote various works, among which are “(mn 
Writing History,” (“De Scribenda Historia,” 1569,) and 
“On the Chief Good,” (“De Summo Bono,” 1575.) 
Died in 1610. 

Vipsanius. See AGRIPPA. 

Virabhadra, [modern Hindoo pron. vee/ra-b’htid’ra, | 
[from the Sanscrit vivd, a ‘strong or valiant person,” 
a “hero,” (perhaps cognate with the Latin v7, a “man,” 
also a “‘hero,”) and dhddrd, “ prosperous,” “ excellent,” | 
in the Hindoo mythology, the name of a son, or, accord- 
ing to some, of an avatar, of Siva. 

See Moor, “‘ Hindu Pantheon,” p. 177. 

Viraj, vi-raj’, in the Hindoo mythology, the name of 
a mysterious being, who was said to be the son of 
Brahma and the father of the first Manu. By dividing 
himself into male and female, he became the parent of 
many creatures. _The fable of Viraj seems to have sug- 
gested the idea of Ardha-nari, (ar’dha n&’ree, from 
aradhd, “half,” and 2éré, “ woman,” a being combining 
the two sexes,) one of the forms of Siva, and perhaps 
also of the Hermaphrodite of the Greeks. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon,” pp. 83-85. 


Virchow, fe€ér’/Ko, (RUDOLF,) a distinguished Ger- 
man pathologist, born at Késlin, in Pomerania, in 1821. 
He became in 1846 prosector at Berlin, and in 1856 
professor of pathological anatomy in that city. Perhaps 
the most important of his professional works—all of 
which enjoy a high reputation—is his “Cellular Pa- 
thology as based upon Physiological and Pathological 
Histology,” (1858; 2d edition, 1859,) which has been 
translated into English, and is regarded as the highest 
authority on the subjects of which it treats. He has also 
given especial attention to investigating the diseases 
caused by trichina. In regard to political and social 
questions Dr. Virchow is progressive and liberal. 

See Prerer, ‘‘ Universal- Lexikon.” 

Viret, ve’rd’, [Lat. Vire’rus,] (PIERRE,) an eminent 
Swiss Reformer, born at Orbe in 1511, was a friend of 
Farel. He began about 1531 to preach the Reformed 
doctrines at Orbe and Payerne. In 1536 he preached 
at Lausanne, where he made many converts, and where 
he was employed as pastor several years. His health is 
said to have been ruined by poison given to him by 
some priests at Geneva. For the benefit of his health, 
he removed about 1561 to the south of France. He 
afterwards preached at Lyons, from which he was driven 
by persecution in 1565, and took refuge in Navarre. He 
wrote many works, among which are an “ Exposition of 
the Doctrines of the Christian Religion,” (1543,) and 


“Papal Physics,” (‘‘La Physique papale,” 1552.) Died 
at Orthez in 1571. 
See CHENEVIERE, “‘ Farel, Froment, Viret, Réformateurs,’’ 1835 ; 


Jaquemor, ‘‘ Viret, Réformateur de Lausanne,” 1836, 

Viretus. See VIRET. 

Virey, ve’rd’, (JULIEN JosepH,) a French physician, 
born in the department of Haute-Marne in 1775. He 
was appointed in 1812 chief pharmaceutist at the hos- 
pital of Val de Grace in Paris. He published a ‘“ Theo- 
retical and Practical Treatise on Pharmacy,” (1811,) 
““Ephemerides of Human Life,” (1814,) “On Vital 
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Power,” (1822,) ‘ Philosophical Hygiene,” (2 vols., 
1828,) and other valuable works. He was also one of 
the principal contributors to the “ Dictionnaire des Sci- 
ences naturelles” and the ‘Dictionnaire des Sciences 
médicales.” Died in 1846, 

Vir’gil, [Ital. VirGiio, vér-jee/le-o; Fr. VirGILZ, 
vér’zhél’,] or, more fully, Pub/li-us Vir-gil/i-us (or 
Ver-gil’i-us) Ma’ro, the most illustrious of Latin poets, 
was born of humble parents at Andes, a small village 
near Mantua, on the 15th of October, 70 B.c., during the 
consulship of Pompey and Crassus. His mother’s name 
was Maia. He studied at Cremona, Milan, and Neapo- 
lis, (Naples.) It is evident from his writings that he re- 
ceived a liberal education, and was well versed in Greek 
literature, philosophy, medicine, and mathematics. He 
inherited from his father, Maro, a small farm near Man- 
tua, which was included in the tract assigned by Octavian 
(Augustus) to his soldiers as a reward for their services 
at Philippi in 42 8B.c. Virgil was thus deprived of his 
patrimony ; but he recovered it by a personal appeal to 
Augustus. He expressed his gratitude for this favour 
in his first eclogue, which is supposed to be one of his 
earliest productions. He became an intimate friend of 
Pollio and Horace, and found a liberal patron in Mecenas, 
to whom he was introduced about 40 b.c. He displayed 
a remarkable mastery over the Latin language in his 
ten eclogues, “‘ Bucolica,” or pastoral poems, which are 
mostly imitations of Theocritus. In these poems, de- 
scriptions of nature are admirably blended with human 
feelings and sympathies. 

About the age of thirty-three, Virgil becamea resident 
of Rome, and a recipient of the bounty of Augustus to 
such an extent that he could devote himself entirely to 
literary pursuits. He owned a house on the Esquiline 
Hill. It appears that after he had remained a few years 
at Rome he removed to Naples, at that time a favourite 
abode of literary men. He expended seven years in the 
composition of a didactic poem on rural economy, 
entitled “ Georgica,” in four books, which is considered 
his most original and finished production. It presents a 
marvellous union of didactic precept with graphic de- 
scription and ingenious illustration, expressed with great 
variety and magnificence of diction, ‘In sustained 
majesty, in melody that ever satisfies but never cloys 
the ear, in variety of modulation, in stateliness but free- 
dom of march, it stands unapproached by any other 
Roman poet.” (‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.’’) 

About 30 B.c. he began to compose a great national 
epic poem, which he had long meditated, and which was 
designed to celebrate the origin of the Roman empire. 
He had written or sketched the last book of this poem, 
the “ Aneid,” (“ Aineis,”) which constitutes a perennial 
monument of his genius, when he departed on a visit to 
Athens in 19 B.c. He intended to pass several years in 
Greece, in polishing and revising the ‘ AEneid,” but his 
health failed. During the homeward voyage he died 
at Brundusium, in September, 19 B.c. According to his 
own request, he was buried near Naples. There is a 
current tradition that shortly before his death he re- 
quested his friends to burn the “ Afneid,” which he 
regarded as imperfect; but, as they refused to comply, 
he committed the publication of it to Tucca and Varius, 

Virgil is represented as a person of tall stature, 
swarthy complexion, and delicate constitution. He was 
generally beloved as well as admired by his contempo- 
raries. Among his virtues modesty was conspicuous. 
Of his more private life nothing is known. It does not 
appear that he was ever married. He had two brothers, 
who died before him, and a half-brother, Valerius Pro- 
culus. The ‘Afneid” has ever been ranked among the 
poems which are destined to immortality. Nearly nine- 
teen hundred years of uninterrupted popularity attest 
the broad and elevated and diversified character of his 
poetical merit. In comparison with Homer, it is usual 
to represent Virgil as deficient in originality and sub- 
limity. Some critics also depreciate the “ AZneid” as an 
imitation of Homer’s ‘‘ Iliad” and “ Odyssey.” On this 
subject we cannot, perhaps, do better than to quote some 
remarks of Addison. ‘One great genius often catches 
the flame from another, and writes in his spirit without 
copying servilely after him. There are a thousand 


shining passages in Virgil which have been lighted up 
by Homer. Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in the 
characters of his poem, both as to their variety and 
novelty. Aineas is indeed a perfect character,. .. and 
that of Dido cannot be sufficiently admired. . . . Virgil 
has excelled all others in the propriety of his sentiments. 
Everything is just and natural. His sentiments show 
that he had a perfect insight into human nature, and 
that he knew everything that was most proper to affect 
it.” (Critique on Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” in the 
“ Spectator.”) He is considered by good judges supe- 
rior to all ancient poets in beauty and harmony of 
versification. Dante admired Virgil, and adopted him 
as his model. 

Wordsworth pronounced Virgil the greatest master 
of language that ever existed, and extolled his lofty moral 
tone and frequent strokes of tenderness and imagina- 
tion. (‘ Quarterly Review” for January, 1853.) 

Voltaire expressed the opinion that the “ AXneid” “is 
the most beautiful monument which remains to us of all 
antiquity.” 

Commenting on J. C. Scaliger’s preference of Virgil 
to Homer, Hallam observes, ‘“‘It would be a sort of 
prejudice almost as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to refuse 
the praise of real superiority to many passages of Virgil, 
even as compared with the ‘Iliad,’ and far more with 
the ‘Odyssey.’ If the similes of the older poet are 
more picturesque and animated, those of his imitator 
are more appropriate and parallel to the subject.” 

The best or most popular English translation of Vir- 
gil is that of Dryden, which has a high reputation, 
Sotheby’s version of the “ Georgics” and Pitt’s version 
of the ‘“Eneid” are highly commended. The ‘“ Eclogues” 
and “Georgics” were also translated into verse by Jo- 
seph Warton. ‘‘ We may congratulate ourselves,” says 
the “ London Quarterly Review” for July, 1861, ‘‘on the 
possession of a splendid English epic, in which most 
of the thoughts are Virgil’s and most of the language 
Dryden’s. He was constantly adding to the original, 
and that in the most wilful and reckless manner. There 
were elements in his nature peculiarly repugnant to the 
Virgilian ideal. . . . It is idle to discuss who has come 
nearest to the style and language of Virgil, when no one 
has come within any appreciable distance.” His works 
became school-books before the end of the Augustan 
age. Virgil composed, says Donatus, his own epitaph, 
in these terms : 

‘* Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, duces.’’* 


See Donatus, “P. Virgilii Maronis Vita;’? LAuTER, “ De Vir- 
gilio Imitatore Homeri,’’ 1796; Tissot, ‘* Etudes sur Virgile,”? 4 
vols., 1825-30; SAINTE-Beuve, “ Virgile,”’ 2 vols., 1857; SERVIUS, 
‘*Commentarius ad Virgilium;” J. W. Bercer, ‘‘ De Virgilio Ora- 
tore,”? 1703; O. ArRuENIusS, ‘S Tal om P. Virgilius Maro,” 1841 3 
Fasricius, ‘* Bibliotheca Latina;’? Cart G. FRANCKE, “ Disser- 
tatio de P. Virgilio Marone,” etc., 1776; BAnHR, ‘‘Geschichte der 
Romischen Literatur ;’? MicHAEL BarTu, “ Vita P. Virgilii Maronis 
Carmine descripta,’’ 1676. 


Virgil, (PoLypoRE.) See VERGIL, (POLYDORE.) 


Virgile. See VIRGIL. 
Virgilio. See VIRGIL. 
Virgilius. See VIRGIL. 


Virgilius, (PoLyporus.) See VERGIL, (POLYDORE.) 

Vir-gil/i-us, SAIN’, a native of Ireland, became 
Bishop of Saltzburg, (Juvavum,) in Austria. He is said 
to have converted many Slavonians and Huns to’ Chris- 
tianity. Died about 782. 

Virgin, vir-Zeen’, ? (CHRISTIAN ADOLPH,) a Swedish 
navigator, born at Gothenburg in 1797. He performed 
a voyage round the globe in 1851-53, after which he 
obtained the rank of rear-admiral. 

Vir-gin’i-a, [Fr. VirGcinig, vér’zhe’ne’,| a Roman 
maiden, celebrated for her beauty and tragical fate, was a 
daughter of Lucius Virginius, an officer of the army. She 
was betrothed to L. Icilius, a tribune of the people, 
from whom the decemvir Appius Claudius wished to 
ravish her. She was seized by M. Claudius, one of his 
agents, who pretended that she was his slave, and who, 
in order to prove his claim, took her before the tribunal 
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of Appius Claudius. Virginius arrived at the forum 
just after the decemvir had decided that she was the 
slave of Claudius. He immediately killed her, to deliver 
her from slatery and dishonour, (449 B.c.) The people 
revolted against the decemvirs, and dragged Appius 
Claudius to prison, where he killed himself. 

See Smitu, “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” etc. ; 
Macautay, “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

Virginie. See VIRGINIA. 

Virginius, (Luctus.) See VIRGINIA. 

Vir-gin’i-us Ro-ma/’nus, a Latin comic poet of the 
Augustan age, had a high reputation. He is said to 
have contributed to improve the public taste, and to 
have merited a place beside Plautus and Terence. His 
style was noble and elegant. His works are lost. 

Vir-gin/i-us (or Vergin’/ius) Ru’fus, (Luctus,) a 
Roman general, born at Como in 14 A.D., was consul in 
the year 63. After he had defeated Vindex, his army 
proclaimed him as emperor, (69 A.D.,) but he refused 
the crown.. He became a third time consul in 97 A.D., 
as an associate of the emperor Nerva. He was eulogized 
by Tacitus and Pliny the Younger. 

Viriathe or Viriath. See VIRIATHUS. 

Vi-ri/a-thus, [Gr. Oiupiadoc ; Fr. VirtA THE, ve’re’at’; 
Ger. VIRIATH, ve-re-at’,] a brave Lusitanian chief, who 
carried on for many years a successful war against the 
Romans; but he was at length betrayed into the hands 
of the consul, L. Servilius Czepio, by whom he was put 
to death, (140 B.C.) 

See Becker, ‘‘ Viriath und die Lusitanier,”’ 1826, 


Virieu, de, deh ve’re-uh’, (FRANGoIS HENRI,) CoMTE, 
a French officer, born at Grenoble in 1754. He was 
elected to the States-General in 1789, and was one of 
the members of the noblesse that joined the Tiers-Etat. 
He was a royalist, and a leader of the insurgents of 
Lyons who revolted against the Convention in May, 
1793. He was killed at the capture of Lyons, in Oc- 
tober, 1793. 

See ‘‘ Notice sur le Comte de Virieu,”’ 1863. 


Virotte. See LA VIROITE. 

Virues, de, da ve-roo-és’, ? (CRISTOVAL,) a Spanish 
poet and dramatist, born at Valencia about 1550, was 
the author of five tragedies, an epic poem, and a number 
of lyrics. Died in 1610. 

Viscaino, vés-k4-ee’no, (SEBASTIAN,) a Spanish 
navigator, born in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He commanded an expedition sent from Aca- 
pulco in 1602, and explored the coast of California, of 
which he made an accurate chart. 

Vis-gel-li’nus, (Spurtus Casstus,) a Roman general, 
distinguished as the author of the first agrarian law, 
was consul in 502 B.c. He defeated the Sabines, was 
chosen consul again in 493, and formed an important 
league with the Latins. Having become consul in 486, 
he proposed an agrarian law. He was charged with 
aspiring to royal power, and was put to death in 485 B.c. 

Visch, de, deh visk, (CHARLES,) a Flemish monk 
and biographer, born near Furnes about 1596; died in 
1666. 

Vischer, (CORNELIS.) See VISSCHER. 

Vischer, fish’er, (FRIEDRICH THEODOR,) a German 
writer, born at Ludwigsburg in 1807, became professor 
of philosophy at Tiibingen in 1844. His principal work 
is entitled “Aisthetics, or the Science of the Beautiful.” 

Vischer, (PErER,) an eminent German sculptor and 
founder, born at Nuremberg about 1460. Among his 
best works may be named the monument of the Arch- 
bishop Ernst at Magdeburg and the tomb of Saint Se- 
bald at Nuremberg, both in bronze. The latter is of 
rare excellence. Died in 1530. Vischer had five sons 
who were sculptors, and HERMANN, the eldest, was 
esteemed nearly equal to him in genius. Died in 1540. 

Vischnou or Vischnu. See VISHNU. 

Visconti, vés-kon’tee, the name of a celebrated 
family of Lombardy, which acquired sovereign power 
at Milan in the thirteenth century. The founder of their 
grandeur was OTTONE VISCONTI, who became Arch- 
bishop of Milan in 1262. He was violently opposed by 
a party of the Milanese, the Torriani, whom he defeated 
in battle in 1277. He died in 1295. His nephew, 
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MATTEO VISCONTI THE GREAT, born in 1250, was 
chosen in 1288 ‘“‘captain of the people” for five years. 
He obtained sovereign power, and waged war against 
the Torriani, who drove him out of Milan in 1302; but 
he was restored in 1311. He was the leader of the 
Ghibelines, and was involved in a quarrel with Pope 
John XXII., who excommunicated him in 1322. He 
died in the same year. According to Sismondi, “he 
raised himself above all the princes of his time by his 
political talents,” etc. His son, GALEAzzo I., born in 
1277, became in 1322 lord of Milan, which was then 
under the papal interdict. His capital was attacked in 
1323 by an army of crusaders, who were incited by the 
pope. He was aided by Louis of Bavaria, and defeated 
the crusaders in 1324. Died in 1328. Azzo VISCONTI, 
born in 1302, was a son of Galeazzo, and became sove- 
reign of Milan and Lombardy in 1329. He is said to 
have been an able, liberal, and just prince. He was the 
first lord of Milan who coined money in his own name. 
Died in 1339, without issue. LuCCHINO (or LUCHINO) 
VISCONTI, an uncle of Azzo and son of Matteo, was born 
in 1287. He became lord of Milan in 1339, and enlarged 
his dominions by the annexation of Parma, Pavia, and 
other towns. He died in 1349, and was succeeded by his 
brother GIOVANNI, who was born in 1290. He had 
been appointed Archbishop of Milan about 1317. He 
acquired Bologna by purchase in 1350, and died in 1354. 
His power was inherited by three nephews, Matteo, 
Galeazzo, and Barnabd, the first of whom died in 1355. 
BARNABO, born in 1319, became master of Bérgamo, 
Brescia, Crema, and Cremona. He also ruled Milan 
jointly with Galeazzo. He was notorious for his cruelty 
and audacity, and defied the power of the pope, who 
excommunicated him. Urban V. preached a crusade 
against him, and united the emperor Charles IV. with 
other monarchs in a league against him about 1363. 
Barnabd resisted them with success. Died in 1385. 
GaLeEAzzo IL. born about 1320, became lord of Como, 
Pavia, Novara, Vercelli, Asti, and Tortona, in 1354. He 
was cruel and tyrannical. He died in 1378, leaving a 
son, GIAN GALEAZZ0, the first Duke of Milan, who was 
born in 1347. He was ambitious and perfidious. Hav- 
ing deposed his uncle Barnaho in 1385, he obtained his 
dominions. By force or fraud he made himself master 
of Verona, Vicenza, Bologna, and Padua. In 1395 he 
purchased the title of Duke of Milan from the empe- 
ror. He aspired to be King of Italy, when he died in 
the midst of his victorious career, in 1402. GIOVANNI 
Marta, the eldest son of the preceding, born in 1389, 
became duke in 1402. He was feeble and depraved. 
During his reign the limits of the duchy were greatly 
reduced. He was assassinated in 1412. FIL1ppO MARIA 
VIsScoNnrTI, born in 1391, was a brother of Giovanni 
Maria, whom he succeeded. His army, commanded 
by the famous General Carmagnola, reconquered 
Lombardy. He was cruel, cowardly, and suspicious. 
He put to death his own wife. About 1426 Venice, 
Florence, and Alfonzo of Aragon formed a league 
against him. He waged war for many years against 
these powers and the pope Eugene IV. He died in 
1447, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Francesco 
Sforza. 

See Botta, ‘‘ Storia d’Italia;” Canrt, “Storia universale; 
Verri, “Storia di Milano ;”? Votrr, ‘‘ Dell’Istoria de’ Visconti,”’ 2 
vols., 1737-48; SICKEL, ‘‘ Die Visconti von Milan,”’ 1859. 

Visconti, (ENNIO QuUIRINO,) an eminent Italian 
scholar and archeologist, was born at Rome on the Ist of 
November, 1751. He was instructed by his father, who 
was prefect of antiquities at Rome. He displayed such 
precocity of intellect, that he translated the ‘* Hecuba” 
of Euripides into Italian verse at the age of fourteen, 
After the death of his father, whom he assisted in 
editing the first, he edited the six remaining volumes 
of the “ Museo Pio-Clementino,” (1807.) He had been 
appointed in 1787 conservator of the Capitoline Mu- 
seum. On the occupation of Rome by the French, in 
1798, Visconti was chosen a member of the provisional 
government, and soon after became one of the five con- 
suls of the republic. Having removed to France, he 
was appointed professor of archzeology and overseer of 
the Museum of the Louvre, and published, at the re- 
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quest of Napoleon, a series of portraits of the eminent 
men of Greece and Rome, entitled “ Iconographie 
Grecque” (3 vols. 4to, 1808) and “Iconographie Ro- 
maine,” (3 vols., 1818.) Besides this magnificent work, 
he wrote a description of the monuments found in the 
ruins of Gabii, and various other treatises on ancient 
art. Died in 1818. 


See QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Notice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de Visconti,’ 1818; Giovanni Lasus, ‘‘ Notizie biografiche intorno 
la Vita di E. Q. Visconti,”” 1818; Treacno, ‘ Biografia degli Italiani 
illustri ” Dacimr, “ Eloge d’E. Q. Visconti ;”? “Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale.” 

Visconti, (FiLippo AuRELIO,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, became superintendent of the antiquities of 
Rome after the death of his father. He published several 
antiquarian treatises, and edited the ‘“‘Museo Chiara- 
monti,” a sequel to the “‘ Museo Pio-Clementino.” Died 
in 1830. 

Visconti, (GASPARO,) an Italian poet, born at Milan 
in 1461, became a senator. He published ‘“ Rhymes,” 
(“‘Rithmi,” 1493,) and a “ Poem on the Lovers Paul and 
Daria,” (“Poema di Paolo e Daria Amanti,” 1495.) 
Died in 1499. 

Visconti, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA ANTONIO,) an Ital- 
ian antiquary, the father of Ennio Quirino, noticed 
above, was born at Vernazza in 1722. He became pre- 
fect of antiquities at Rome in 1768, and was employed 
by Pope Clement XIV. to forma collection of ancient 
marbles, which is called ‘Museo Pio-Clementino.” 
Died in 1784. 

See “ Biografia di G. B. Visconti,”” Rome. 

Visconti, (Louis TuLLius JoOACHIM,) an architect, 
a son of Ennio Quirino, was born at Rome in 1797, 
and studied architecture in Paris under Percier. He was 
appointed in 1825 architect of the Bibliotheque Royale. 
Among his principal works are the tomb of Napoleon L, 
the monuments of Marshals Soult and Suchet, and the 
completion of the Louvre and its junction with the 
Tuileries. The last, which was finished in 1857, is a 
grand and admirable structure. Died in 1853. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Visconti, (Marco,) an able Italian commander, was 
ason of Matteo the Great, (mentioned in the foregoing 
notice of the Visconti family,) and a leader of the Ghibe- 
lines. He commanded the forces of his brother Gale- 
azzo I. when Milan was attacked by an army of crusaders, 
whom he defeated in 1322. He was assassinated, by 
order of his nephew Azzo, in 1329. 

Visdelou, de, deh ve’deb-loo’ or véd’/loo’, (CLAUDE,) 
a learned French missionary, born in Brittany in 1656. 
He was one of the Jesuits sent to China by Louis XIV. 
in 1685. He laboured about twenty years in China, 
received the title of Bishop of Claudiopolis in 1708, 
and wrote several works on Chinese history, etc. Died 
at Pondicherry in 1737. 

Visé or Vizé. See DONNEAU. 

Vishnu, vish’no0, written in French Vichnou or 
Vischnou, and in German Wischnu or Vischnu, 
sometimes improperly spelled in English Veeshnoo,* 
z.é. the “ Pervader,” |from the Sanscrit wsh, to “enter” 
or “‘pervade,”] the name of the preserving deity, one 
of the great gods of the Hindoo Triad.f{ The Vaishna- 
vas, (pronounced vish’na-vaz,) or especial worshippers 
of Vishnu, claim that Brahma (or the Self-Existent) 
sprung from Vishnu in his character of Narayana, (or 
the primeval spirit which moved upon the waters,—see 
NARAYANA :) thus they exalt Vishnu above the Creator 
(Brahma) and the Destroyer, (Siva.) The Saivas, or 
worshippers of Siva, on the other hand, place their 
favourite deity far above Vishnu or Brahma, (see SIVA,) 
calling him Mahadéva, or the “Great God.” 

The most striking peculiarity of the preserving deity 


* Improperly, because the ¢e in the first syllable does not represent 
correctly the pronunciation. (See Preface, p. vi.) 

+ It may be proper to observe that the Hindoo Triad (unlike the 
Trinity of the Western nations) is not considered to constitute the 
godhead of the infinite eternal Being; for none of the gods of the 
Triad is supposed to be eternal in the strictest sense. ‘They are, in 
fact, personifications of the powers of nature. They had a beginning, 
and they will come to an end. BrAuM, of whom they are but tem- 
porary emanations, is the only eternal Being in the Brahmanical 
system of theology. 


are his numerous avatars, alluding to which Southey 
says,— 
“When .. . tyrants in their might 

Usurped dominion o’er the earth, 

[Then] Veeshnoo took a human birth, 

Deliverer of the sons of men.” 

; : Curse of Kehama, vol. i., x. 

On these occasions his parents were usually Kasyapa 
and Diti.t 

The following are the names of the avatars of Vishnu: 
1. Matsya, or the Fish; 2. Karma, the Tortoise; a: 
Varaha, the Boar; 4. Narasingha, the Man-Lion; 5. 
Vamana, the Dwarf; 6. Parasu-Rama; 7. Rama-Chan- 
dra; 8. Krishna; 9. Buddha, (Booddha;) to. Kalki, or 
the Horse. For an explanation of these, the reader is 
referred to their respective heads. Vishnu, as his name 
implies, represents Spirit, while in the same general 
relation Brahma represents Matter, and Siva, Time. 
Again, as the Earth is the type or symbol of Brahma, 
and Fire of Siva, so Water is the symbol of Vishnu. 
The reason is sufficiently obvious: in a country like 
India, where everything is exposed for the greater part 
of the year to a burning sun,—one of the many forms 
of Siva,—it is the water, coming in the periodical rains, 
which alone saves the plants and animals (whose life is 
dependent upon that of plants) from utter destruction. 
As a personification of water, (or the sea,) Vishnu is in 
pictures usually represented of a dark-blue colour. The 
air, as the symbol of spirit, and perhaps, also, as the 
vehicle of the preserving rains, is considered to belong 
peculiarly to Vishnu. The sun likewise, though com- 
monly regarded as a type of Siva, is one of the many 
representations of Vishnu. For if cold is one of the 
numerous forms of Siva, (the Destroyer,) the warmth 
of the sun may very naturally, in a temperate climate, 
or in winter, be considered as a manifestation of the 
preserving Power. 

Among the possessions peculiar to Vishnu are the 
Chakra, (called by the modern Hindoos chtk’ra or 
chitk’tir,) a sort of wheel or discus, with a hole in the 
centre, which the god hurled at his foes, and the Shankh 
or Chank, (modern pron. shtinkh,§) a kind of shell, having 
allusion, doubtless, to the sea as personified in Vishnu. 

Vishnu, like Siva, is said to have had a thousand 
different names, among which we may mention that of 
Trivikrama, or ‘“three-step-taker,” (see VAMANA,) and 
Hari, (or Heri,) ze. “Green,” in allusion, in all prob- 
ability, to the colour of the sea, (the type of Vishnu 5) 
so KRISHNA, the name of that one of the avatars which 
is regarded as Vishnu himself, signifies “dark blue,” 
and it was doubtless applied to him for the same reason, 
the colour of the sea varying with varying circumstances 
from green to a deep blue. 

The preserving deity is usually represented with four 
arms. He is pictured in various positions, some- 
times as Narayana reclining on Sésha,—a thousand- 
headed serpent,—meditating on the universe to which 
he is about to give being; from his navel proceeds a 
lotus, in the opening flower of which Brahma, known by 
his four heads, is seen sitting; while Lakshmi (Nara- 
yant) sits reverently at the feet of her lord. At other 
times he is represented as standing with the Shankh and 
Chakra in his hands. Sometimes he is pictured sitting 
with Lakshmi by his side, and holding a bow and mace, 
as he rides on his Vahan GARUDA, (which see.) The 
Shankh and Chakra are his usual insignia, whether 
he is represented in his own proper person or in the 
characters of his various avatars, 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon;’? Guicniaut, ‘“‘ Religions de 
l Antiquité,” vol. i., book i, chap. iii.; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,”’ 
(Partie mythologique ;) CotEman, ‘‘ Mythology of the Hindus.” 

Visin. See VIZIN. 

Visinet, ve’ze’na’, (AUGUSTE THEODORE,) a French 
journalist, born in Paris in 1797. He edited the “ Jour- 
nal de Rouen” from 1828 to 1848. 


Ay ¢ 


+ In the celebrated drama of ‘ Sakoontala” <translated by Pro- 
fessor Williams, of Oxford) the following passage occurs: 
“That immortal pair 
Whom Vishnu, greater than the Self-Existent, 
Chose for his parents, when, to save mankind, 
He took upon himself the shape of mortals.”—Act vii. 
§ Etymologically related to the Greek xdyxn, (Latin, concha,) 
having the same signification. 


€ 18k; Cass; & hard; & as 7; G,H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled ; 8 as z; th as in this. (J@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Visscher or Vischer, vis’/ker, (ANNE Roemer— 
roo’mer,) a Dutch poetess and artist, born in 1587, was 
a daughter of Roemer, noticed below. Died in 1651. 

Her sister, MARIA TESSELSCHADE, (tes/sel-sKa’deh,) 
‘born in 1597, was also a poetess. Her talents and beauty 
were highly extolled by the historian Hooft. Died in 
1649. 

See ScueLtreMa, ‘f Anna en Maria Tesselschade Visscher,” 1809; 
LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine”’ for March, 1854. 

Visscher or Vischer, (CorNELIS,) an eminent Dutch 
engraver, born at Haarlem in 1610, was a pupil of -Sout- 
man. He executed a number of prints after his own 
designs, as well as from other artists. His works are 
ranked among the finest specimens of the art, and com- 
mand enormous prices. He engraved many admirable 
portraits, among which is that of A. D. Winius. His 
death is variously dated from 1660 to 1670. 

Visscher, (JAN,) a skilful Dutch engraver, born in 
1636, was a brother of the preceding. He engraved 
after Berghem and Ostade. Died after 1692. 

Visscher, (ROEMER or ROMERUS,) a poet, styled “the 
Dutch Martial,” born in Amsterdam in 1547, published 
a book of emblems, entitled ‘“ Zinnepoppen,” (1614,) and 
a collection of Epigrams. Died in 1620, 

Viswacarma or VWiswacarman. 
KARMA. 

Viswakarma or Vishwakarma, [modern Hindoo 
pron. vis’wa-ktr’ma; from the Sanscrit vishwd, “all,” 
and kérmd, “ work,”’| in the Hindoo mythology, the name 
of the Artificer of the Universe, corresponding in some 
respects to the Vulcan of classic mythology. He was 
married to Prithu, the goddess of the earth, which he is 
supposed to have moulded into its present shape. 

See Moor, ‘* Hindu Pantheon.’’ 

Viswamitra, vis-w4/mi-tra, or Vishwamitra, [from 
the Sanscrit wishwd, “all,” and mitrd, a “ friend,” called 
“the friend of all,” perhaps on account of his being the 
counsellor and friend of Rama, who was the general 
friend of mankind,] a celebrated Hindoo sage, who, 
though originally a Kshatriya, became, by long and 
painful austerities, a Brahman, or rather a Brahmarshi, 
(Ze. “ Brahman-rishi,” or “ Brahman saint,”) one of a 
particular class of rishis, in which character he was the 
preceptor and counsellor of Rama. 

See Moor, ‘‘ Hindu Pantheon ;’? Wirson, ‘“‘ Sanscrit-and-Eng- 
lish Dictionary.” 

Vital, (OrpDERIC.) See ORDERICUS VITALIS, 

Vital de Blois, ve’ta’ deh blwa, [Lat. Vrra/.is 
Bue’sius,] a Latin poet of the twelfth century, com- 


See ViISwa- 


posed in 1186 a poem, “ De Querulo,” which was printed 


in 1830. 

Vi-ta-le-a’nus, [Fr. VrraLien, ve’ta’/le-an’,| Pope of 
Rome, succeeded Eugenius I. in 657 A.D. He died in 672 
A.D., and was succeeded by Deodatus II. 

Vitalis. See SJOBERG. 

Vitalis Ordericus. See ORDERICUS VITALIS. 

Vite, della, del’/lA vee/ta, (TiMoTEO,) an Italian 
painter, born at Urbino about 1470. He worked with 
Raphael at Rome. Died about 1524. 

Vitelli, ve-tél/lee, (CrAPINO, cha-pee’no,) an Italian 
general, born at Citta di Castello in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He entered the service of Philip II. of Spain, 
and was employed under the Duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries. Died in 1576. 

See Mot ey, ‘ History of the Dutch Republic,” vol. ii. 

Vitelli or Vi-tel/li-us, (CoRNELIO,) an Italian teacher 
of Greek, came to Oxford about 1488, in order, as Hal- 
lam says, ‘“‘to give that most barbarous university some 
notion of what was going forward on the other side of 
the Alps.” (“Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’’) 
He returned to Paris in 1489. 

Vi-tel/li-us, (AULUs,) Emperor of Rome, born about 
15.A.D. He was distinguished by the favour of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero, and was appointed by Galba to 
command the German legions. He was soon after pro- 
claimed emperor by his army, and, Galba having been 
put to death by the partisans of Otho, the empire was 
now disputed between the latter and Vitellius. Otho 
was cdlefeated, and Vitellius recognized as emperor ; but, 
Vespasian having been meanwhile proclaimed at Alex- 


andria, his general Antonius Primus marched against 
Rome, subdued the adherents of Vitellius, and put him 
to death, (69 A.D.) 

See Suerontus, “ Vitellius ;”? Tacitus, “‘ History ;”? Ti1LLEMonrT, 
“Histoire des Empereurs ;”’ FRANZ Horn, ‘‘ Historische Gemiilde: 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius,” 1812. 

Vitellius, (CoRNELIO.) See VITELLI. 

Vitello, ve-tel’lo, or Vitellio, ve-tel’/le-o, a Polish 
mathematician and philosopher of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was the author of several works, the principal of 
which is a treatise on optics and geometry, entitled 
“Vitellionis Perspective Libri decem.” - 

Vitet, vets’, (Lupovic,) a French /ttévateur and 
statesman, born in Paris in 1802. He was appointed 
in 1830 inspector-general of French antiquities, and in 
1834 represented the department of Seine-Inférieure in 
the Chamber of Deputies. He published historical and 
dramatical sketches, entitled ‘‘ Les Barricades,” (1826,) 
“Les Etats de Blois,” (1827,) and “La Mort de Henri 
III,” (1829,) also an essay on painting in France, entitled 
**Eustache Le Sueur, sa Vie et ses Ouvrages,” (1843.) 
He was admitted into the French Academy in 1845. 

Vit/I-g€5 became King of the Ostrogoths in 536 A.1. 
He fought in Italy against Belisarius, who took him 
prisoner in 539 and carried him to Constantinople. He 
died about three years later. 

Vitikind. See WIrikKIND, 

Vitiza. See Witiza. 

Vitré, ve’tra’, (ANTOINE,) a French printer, born in 
Paris about 1595. He was appointed director of the 
royal printing-office by Colbert.. Among the works which 
he printed was the Polyglot Bible of Le Jay, (10 vols., 
1628-45,) celebrated for the beauty of the characters. 
Died in 1674. 

See Auc. BERNARD, ‘‘A. Vitré et les Caractéres Orientaux,’’ 
etc., 1850. 

Vitringa, ve-tring’g4 or ve-tRing’H4, (CAMPEGIUS,) 
a learned Dutch theologian, born at Leeuwarden in 
1659, became successively professor of Oriental litera- 
ture, theology, and sacred history at Franeker. He 
was the author of Latin commentaries on various books 
of the Scriptures, which are highly esteemed. The 
Commentary on Isaiah ranks among the best works of 
the kind. Died in 1722. 

See Nictron, ‘t Mémoires.’’ 

Vitringa, (CAMPEGIUS,) a son of the preceding, was 
born at Franeker in 1693. He became professor of 
theology at Franeker in 1716, and had a high reputation, 
He wrote several theological treatises.’ Died in 1723. 

Vitrolles, de, deh ve’trol’, (EUGENE FRANGOIS 
AucustE @ Arnaud—dar’nd’,) BARON, a French poli- 
tician, born near Aix in 1774. He was a royalist, and 
took an active part in the intrigues which preceded the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. He was raised to 
the peerage in January, 1830. Died in 1854. 

Vitruve. See VITRUVIUS. 

Vitruvio. See VITRUVIUS. 

Vi-tru’vi-us, [Fr. VirRuvE, ve’triiv’; It. VITRUVIO, 
ve-tRoo/ve-o,] or, more fully, Mar’cus Vi-tru’vi-us 
Pol/li-o, a celebrated Roman architect and writer, of 
whom little is known. He served as a military engineer 
in his youth, and was employed under Julius Caesar in 
Africa in 46 B.c. He designed a basilica or temple at 
Fanum. In the reign of Augustus he was inspector of 
military engines. He wrote in old age a work on archi- 
tecture, in ten books, (‘De Architectura,”) which is 
highly esteemed as a text-book, and is the only ancient 
treatise on the subject that has come down to us. His 
work has been translated into English by R. Castell, 
(1730,) and by W. Newton, (1771-91.) 

See B. Bavops, ‘ Vita Vitruvii,’’ 1612; Potent, “ Exercitationes 
Vitruviane,” 1739-41; QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “ Dictionnaire 
des Architectes ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vitry. See JAMES DE VITRY. 

Vitry, de, deh ve’tre’, (EDOUARD,) a French philolo- 
gist and numismatist, born about 1670, He wrote a 
number of dissertations. He visited Rome in 1724. 

Vitry, de, (Louis de !Hospital—deh 10’pe’t&l’,) 
Marquis, a French general, was a partisan of the League 
after the death of Henry III. Died’in 16rr. 

Vitry, de, (NICOLAS DE L’HospPITaAL,) MARQUIS, a 
son of the preceding, was born in 1581. He was one of 
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those who assassinated Concini in 1617, and was re- 
warded for that act with the rank of marshal of France. 
Died in 1644. 

Vittorelli, vét-to-rel’/lee, or Vettorelli, vét-to-rel/lee, 
(ANDREA,) an Italian author and priest, born at Bassano 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. He had a 
high reputation as a writer. Died after 1632. 

Vittoria Colonna. See CoLONNa. 

Vittorino da Feltre, vét-to-ree’no da fél’/tra, [Fr. 
VICTORIN DE FELTRE, vék’to’ran’ deh féltr,] a cele- 
brated Italian teacher, born at Feltre in 1379, became 
professor of rhetoric and philosophy at Padua. He 
afterwards presided over a school at Mantua, where he 
numbered among his pupils George of Trebizond, Theo- 
dore Gaza, and other eminent men, His system of 
education, which included gymnastics, is highly com- 
mended by contemporary writers. Died in 1447. 

See RacueEtt, “‘Intornoa Vittorino da Feltre,” 1832; Benoit, 
**Victorin de Feltre,’’? 1853 ; CARLO DE Rosmint, ‘‘ Idea dell’ottimo 
Precettore nella Vita di Vittorino da Feltre,’’ 1801, 

Vittorio Amedeo. See VicroR AMADEUS. 

Vivaldi, ve-val’dee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian composer 
and eminent violinist, born at Venice in the seventeenth 
century ; died in 1743. 

Vivant, ve’vén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French priest, born 
in Paris in 1663, became canon of Notre-Dame at Paris, 
grand vicar, and grand chorister or precentor, in 1730. 
He wrote several works on theology. Died in 1739. 

Vivares, ve’var’, (FRANGOIS,) a French engraver, 
born near Montpellier in 1712. He studied landscape- 
engraving in England, and executed a number of prints, 
after Claude Lorrain, which are esteemed master-pieces 
of the kind. Died in 1782. 

Vivarini, ve-v4-ree’nee,( ANTONIO, )an Italian painter, 
of Murano, near Venice. He was a brother of Barto- 
lommeo, and worked about 1450. His works are richly 
coloured. 

Vivarini, (BARTOLOMMEO,) a Venetian painter of the 
fifteenth century, was one of the first artists in Venice 
whio employed oil-colours. 

Vivarini, (Luict,) lived in the fifteenth century, and 
attained a high reputation as a painter. There are several 
of his works in the Venetian Academy. He worked as 
late as 1490. ‘ 

Vivens, de, deh ve’vén’, (FRANGOIS,) a French sa- 
vant and writer, born near Clairac in 1697. He wrote 
on agriculture, physics, etc. Died in 1780. 

Vives, vee’vés, (JoHN Louts,) [called in Latin Lupo- 
vi’cus Vi/vus,| a Spanish scholar, born at Valencia in 
1492. He studied at the University of Louvain, where 
he afterwards became professor of the Latin language. 
He was subsequently invited to England by Henry VIIL., 
who appointed him tutor to the princess Mary, Having 
opposed the divorce of Catherine of Aragon, he was 
imprisoned several months, and on his release settled at 
Bruges, in the Netherlands. He was an intimate friend 
of Erasmus and Budzeus, and the three have been called 
a triumvirate in the republic of letters, equally eminent 
for talents and learning. Among the principal works of 
Vives are Latin treatises “On the Truth of the Christian 
Faith,” “On the Soul and Life,” and ‘*On the Causes 
of the Arts being Corrupted,” (‘De Causis Corrupta- 
rum Artium.”) Died in 1540. 

See Boscu-Kemper, “J. L. Vives geschetst als christelijk Phi- 
lantroop,”? 1851; Namé&cue, ‘‘ Mémoire sur la Vie et les Ecrits de 
J. L. Vives ;? N. ANTon10, “ Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ;”’ Nickron, 
“Mémoires ;”? Dupin, ‘‘ Auteurs ecclésiastiques ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale.” 

’ Viv’i-an, (RICHARD Hussry Vivian,) Lorp, an 
English general, born in 1775. He served under Moore 
at Corunna in 1808, became a colonel in 1812, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Peninsular war in 1813. With 
the rank of major-general, he commanded a brigade of 
cavalry at Waterloo. He was raised to the peerage in 
1841. Died in 1842. 

: Viviani, ve-ve-4’nee, (VINCENZO,) a celebrated Italian 
mathematician and engineer, born at Florence in April, 
1622. He was a pupil of Galileo, after whose death 
(1642) he studied under Torricelli. About 1662 he was 
appointed chief engineer by the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. He acquired a wide reputation by his attempt to 
restore the fifth book of Apollonius on Conic Sections, in 
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his “Geometrical Conjectures concerning Maximums 
and Minimums,” (“De Maximis et Minimis geometrica 
Divinatio,” 1659.) In 1674 he published “The Fifth 
Book of the Elements of Euclid, or the Universal Sci- 
ence of Proportion explained according to the Doctrine 
of Galileo.” Died at Florence in 1703. 

See Fapront,_‘‘ Vitae Italorum doctrina excellentium,” vol. i.: 
FonTENELLE, “‘ Eloge de Viviani;” Nickron, “Mémoires :” Trra- 
BoscHt, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.’’” 

Vivien, ve’ve-4N’, (ALEXANDRE FRANGoIs AUGUSTE,) 
an able French lawyer and writer, born in Paris in 1799. 
He was a member of the Chamber of Deputies from 
1833 to 1848, and was minister of justice from March to 
October, 1840, In 1845 he published “ Administrative 
Studies,” which procured his admission into the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences. Died in 1854. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Vivien, (JosEPH,) a French portrait-painter, born at 
Lyons in 1657. He painted mostly in pastel, (crayon,) 
and gained a high reputation. He received the title of 
first painter to the Elector of Bavaria, at whose court 
he worked many years. Died at Bonn in 1735. 

Vivien de Saint-Martin, ve’ve-An’ deh san mar’- 
tan’, (Louts,) a French geographer and historian, born 
about 1800. He published, besides several works of 
geography, a “ History of the French Revolution,” (4 
vols., 1841,) and a “ History of the Geographical Dis- 
coveries of European Nations,” (2 or 3 vols., 1845-46.) 

Vivonne, ve’von’, (Louris Vicror de Rochechou- 
art—deh rosh’shoo’gr’,) Duc de Montemart et de Vi- 
vonne, a French general and courtier, born in 1636, 
was a brother of Madame de Montespan. He was ap- 
pointed in 1675 Viceroy of Sicily, which was then the 
seat of war between the French and Spaniards. He 
gained a decisive naval victory near Palermo in 1676. 
Died in 1688. 


See ComTE DE RocHEcHouarrt, “ Histoire de la Maison de Roche 
chouart,” 1859 ; Saint-Simon, ‘“‘ Mémoires ;’? DANGEAU, ‘‘ Journal ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Vizin, von, fon or von vee/zin, written also Visin 
and Wisin, (and sometimes Won-Vezin,) (DENIS 
IVANOVITCH,) a celebrated Russian dramatist, born at 
Moscow in 1745, was the author of comedies entitled 
“The Brigadier” and ‘The Spoiled Youth,” which 
obtained great popularity. He also translated Voltaire’s 
“ Alzire,” and made other versions from the French and 
German. Died in 1792. 

Vizzani, vét-s4/nee, (POMPEO,) an Italian historian, 
born at Bologna in 1540. He wrote a ‘History of 
Bologna,” (1596.) Died in 1607. 

Viaccus. See VLACQ. L 

Viacgq, vlak, [Lat. VLac’cus,] (ADRIAAN,) a Dutch 
mathematician and printer, flourished about 1620-40, 
He distinguished himself in the computation of loga- 
rithms, and published “Tables of Sines, Tangents, 
Logarithms,” etc. 

Vladimir or Wladimir, vlad’e-meer, [Polish and 
Russian pron. vla-dee’mir,] surnamed THE GREAT, Grand 
Duke of Russia, was an illegitimate son of Svatoslaf, 
who, on dividing his dominions, gave him Novgorod 
for his share, about 972. He afterwards made war on 
his brother Yaropolk, whom he defeated and put to 
death, thus becoming sole monarch of the empire. He 
was a warlike and powerful prince, and the first Chris- 
tian sovereign of Russia. In 988 he demanded in mar- 
riage the Greek princess Anna, (a sister of the emperors 
Basil and Constantine,) and sent an army to the Crimea 
to support his demand, He obtained the princess, and, 
at the same time, adopted the religion of the Greek 
Church, which he established in Russia. He zealously 
opposed idolatry, and built churches and schools. Died 
in IOIS. 

See Karamzin, ‘‘ History of Russia.’’ 

Viad/imir or Wladimir, (ANDREIOWITCH,) a brave 
Russian prince, was a nephew of Ivan II. At the death 
of Ivan, in 1364, he might have succeeded, but he yielded 
the throne to Dmitri. He gained a great victory over 
the Tartars at Koolikof (Kulikow) in 1380. Died in rato. 

Vladimir Mo-nom/a-¢ehos, [Fr. VLADIMIR Mono- 
MAQUE, fl@’de’mér’ mo’no’m4k’,] a celebrated monarch 
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of Russia, born about 1052, was a great-grandson of 
Vladimir the Great. He began to reign at Kief about 
1112. His wife was a daughter of Harold, King of 
England. He was renowned for his martial exploits and 
his wisdom and goodness. His reign was very pros- 
perous. Died in 1126, 

See Karamzin, “* History of Russia.’ 

Viadislas or Huncary. See LADISLAUS. 

Viad/is-laus, written also Vladislas and Ladislas 
or Ladislaus, [ Polish, WLapIsLaw, vla’de-slaf,| I, King 
of Poland, born about 1044, succeeded his brother Bo- 
leslaus in 1082. Died in 1102 or 1103. 

Viadislaus or Ladislaus II. was a son of Boleslaw 
or Boleslaus III. He began to reign in 1139, and was 
deposed by the Diet in 1146. Died about 1162. 

Viadislaus or Ladislaus III. or IV., King of Po- 
land, began to reign in 1296, was deposed in 1300, and 
restored in 1305. He defeated the Teutonic knights. He 
died in 1333, and was succeeded by his son, Casimir the 
Great. 

Viadislaus or Ladislaus IV. or V., King of Po- 
land, was Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithuania. He 
obtained the crown of Poland in 1386 by marriage with 
Hedwig, the heiress of the former king. At the same 
time he renounced paganism and joined the Catholic 
Church. He waged war against the Teutonic knights. 
Died in 1434. 

Viadislaus or Ladislaus V. or VI.,a son of the 
preceding, was born about 1423, or, as some Say, 1400. 
He was a famous warrior, and became King of Hungary. 
(See Lapisvas IV. or V.) 

Vladislav. See VLADISLAUS. 

Viaming, vla’ming, (PETER,) a Dutch poet, born at 
Amsterdam in 1686. He produced a poetical version 
of Sannazaro’s “ Arcadia,” and some original poems. 
Died in 1733. 

Vlerick, vla/rik, (PETER,) a Flemish painter, born at 
Courtrai in 1539. He studied under Tintoretto in 
Venice, and worked at Rome. In 1569 he settled at 
Tournay. Died in 1581. 

Vliet, van, van vleet, (HENDRIK,) a Dutch painter of 
history, landscapes, and portraits, lived about 1650-1700. 

Viitius, vlee’se-us, or Van Vliet, (JoHN,) a Dutch 
philologist and poet, lived at the Hague and at Breda, 
He was appointed recorder or registrar of Breda in 
1651. He wrote Latin poems, and other works, among 
which is “Old and New Hunting of J. Vlitius,” (‘ Jani 
Vlitii Venatio novantiqua,” 1645.) Died in 1666. 

Vocht, (KarL.) See Vocr. 

Voeroesmarty. See VOROSMARTY. 

Voet, voot, (DANIEL,) a son of Gisbert, noticed 
below, was born at Heusden in 1629. He became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Utrecht, and wrote “ Meletemata 
Philosophica et Physiologica,” (1661.) Died in 1660. 

Voet, [Lat. Vor’rrus,] (GISBER?,).an eminent Dutch 
scholar and theologian, born at Heusden in 1589° or 
1588. Having studied at Leyden, he became professor 
of theology and Oriental languages at Utrecht in 1634. 
He was engaged in frequent and violent controversies 
with the Arminians, the Catholics, and the Cartesian 
philosophers, and advocated the doctrines set forth by 
the Synod of Dort. Died in 1676. 

See Bay te, “ Historical and Critical Dictionary.” 

Voet, (JoHN,) son of Paul, noticed below, was born 
at Utrecht in 1647. He became professor of law. at 
Leyden, and was the author of a commentary on the 
Pandects, and other legal works, in Latin. Died in 1714. 

Voet, (JOHN Eusesius,) a Dutch poet and physician, 
resided at the Hague. Died in 1778. 

Voet, (PAUL,) son of Gisbert, noticed above, was 
born at Heusden in 1619. He became professor of 
logic, Greek, and civil law at Utrecht. He was the 
author of several valuable legal works, among which 
we may name “On Laws and their Harmony,” (“ De 
Statutis eorumque Concursu.”) Died in 1677. 

Voetius. See VoET. 

Vogel, vo’zhél’ or fo’gel, (ADOLPHE,) a French mu- 
sical composer, a grandson of Christoph Vogel, was 
born at Lille in 1806. He produced an opera entitled 
“The Siege of Leyden,” which was performed with 
applause in 1847. 


Vogel, fo’Zel, (CHRISTIAN LEBERECHT,) a German 
historical painter, born at Dresden in 1759, became pro- 
fessor in the Academy of his native city. Died in 1816. 

Vogel, (CHRISYOPH,) a German composer of operatic 
music, born at Nuremberg in 1756. Among his works 
is “Demophon.” Died in 1788. 

Vogel, (EDUARD,) son of Johann Karl, noticed below, 
was born at Crefeld in 1829, Being sent in 1853 by the 
English government to assist Barth, Richardson, and 
Overweg in their researches in Central Africa, he was 
put to death, by order of the Sultan of Wadai, in 1856. 

Vogel, (JOHANN Kart CurisropH,) a distinguished 
German teacher and educational writer, born in 1795. 
He became director of the Biirgerschule at Leipsic in 
1832. He published a “School Dictionary of the Ger- 
man Language,” a ‘‘German Reader for the Higher 
Classes,” and other works. His daughter ELisr, born 
in 1823, has published ‘ Musikalischen Mahrchen,” 
(1852,) and other popular tales. 

Vogel, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a German mineralogist, 
born in the duchy of Coburg in 1657. He published 
“Travels in the East Indies,” (1690,) and other works. 
Died in 1723. 

Vogel, ((fHEODOR,) a German botanist, who in 1841 
accompanied the expedition sent out to Africa by the 
English government. He died at Fernando Po about 
six months after. 

Vogel von Vogelstein, fo’gel fon fo’gel-stin’, (KARL 
CHRISTIAN,) a German painter, son of Christian Lebe- 
recht Vogel, noticed above, was born at Wildenfels in 
1788. He studied at Dresden, and afterwards visited 
Rome and Florence. He became professor of painting 
at the Academy of Dresden in 1820, and in 1824 court 
painter. Among his principal works are portraits of 
Thorwaldsen and Pope Pius VIL, and illustrations of 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Vogelin, fo’Seh-leen’, (ERNST,) a Swiss painter, born 
at Constance in 1528, was a son-in-law of Valentine 
Papa, a noted publisher of Leipsic. Among the publi- 
cations of Végelin were excellent editions of Isocrates 
and other classics. Died in 1590. 

Voght, von, fon foct, (KAseAR,) BARON, a German 
philanthropist, born at Hamburg in 1752, was the founder 
of several benevolent and educational institutions for the 
poor in his native city. He was the author of treatises 
on agriculture and rural economy. Died in 1839. 

Vogl, focl, (JoHANN NEPOMUK,) an Austrian lyric 
poet, born at Vienna in 1802, has published “ Ballads 
and Romances,” “ Soldier Songs,” “ Lyric Poems,” and 
other works, 

Vogler, foc’ler, (GzorG JosrPH,) a German musician 
and composer, born at Wiirzburg in 1749. He was 
appointed chapel-master at Stockholm in 1786. He 
published several musical treatises, and numbered 
among his pupils Meyerbeer and Weber. His com- 
positions include masses, symphonies, and operas. Died 
in 1814. 

Vogler, (VALENTIN HEINRICH,) a German medical 
writer, born at Helmstedt in 1622; died in 1677. 

Vogli, vdl/yee, (GIovANNI GIACINTO,) an Italian 
physician, born near Bologna in 1697. He published 
a work “On the Generation of Man,” (“De Anthropo- 
gonia,” 1718.) Died in 1762. 

Vogt, foct, sometimes written Vocht, (Kart,) a 
German naturalist and physiologist, born at Giessen in 
1817. He studied anatomy and medicine, and subse- 
quently accompanied Agassiz in his expedition to the 
glaciers. He was appointed professor of geology at 
Geneva in 1852. Among his works we may name 
“Physiological Letters,” (1845,) ‘‘ Pictures from Animal 
Life,” (1852,) “Outlines of Geology,” (1860,) and “ Lec- 
tures on Man, his Position in the Creation and in the 
History of the Earth,” (1863.) ‘He also contributed to 
Agassiz’s “ Natural History of Fresh-water Fish.” He 
favours the Darwinian theory. ‘ All the German writers 
we have quoted,” says. the “ North American Review” 
for April, 1870,—“ Vogt, Biichner, Haeckel, and others, 
—dwell with more or less concealed elation on one great 
service, as they suppose, of the Darwinian theory,— 
that it has removed the necessity of an intelligent Creator 
from the theory of the universe.” 
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Voiart, vwi%r’, (ANNE ExisanetH Petitpain— 
peh-te’pan’,) a French authoress, born at Nancy in 1786. 
She was married to M. Voiart. She wrote novels and 
educational works, among which is ‘Woman, or the 
Six Loves,” (“La Femme, ou les Six Amours,” 6 vols., 
1828.) This gained the Montyon prize. Died in 1866. 

Voigt, foikt, (GoTTFRIED,) a learned German writer, 
born in Misnia in 1644. He became rector of an academy 
at Hamburg about 1680. He published, besides other 
works, ‘Physical Curiosities,” (“Curiositates Physi- 
cz,” 1668,) and a treatise on the altars of the early 
Christians, called “ Thysiasteriologia, sive de Altaribus 
veterum,” etc., (1709.) Died in 1682. 

Voigt, (JOHANN,) aGerman Protestant minister, born 
in Hanover in 1695. He published a “ Critical Cata- 
logue of Rare Books,” (1732.) Died in 1765. 

Voigt, (JOHANNES,) a German historian, born in Saxe- 
Meiningen in 1786. He became professor of historical 
sciences at Konigsberg in 1817, and afterwards filled the 
chair of medizval and modern history in the same uni- 
versity. He published a “ History of the Lombard Con- 
federacy,” (‘‘Geschichte des Lombardenbundes,” 1818,) 
a “ History of Prussia from the Earliest Times down to 
the Destruction of the Power of the German Order,” (9 
vols., 1827—39,) and other works. Died in 1863. 

Voigt, von, fon foikt, (CHRISTIAN GOTTLOk,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Allstadt in 1743, rose to be minister 
of state for Saxe-Weimar. He was an intimate friend 
of Schiller, Herder, Goethe, and Wieland. Died in 1819. 

His son, of the same name, born in 1774, filled several 
offices under the government, and was sent on a mission 
to Saint Petersburg in 1801. Died in 1813. 

Voisenon, de, deh vw&z’ndn’, (CLAUDE HENRI 
Fus&r,) ABBE, a French wit and dramatic writer, born 
near Melun in 1708. Having taken orders, he was ap- 
pointed grand vicar of Boulogne, and subsequently 
obtained the abbey of Jard. He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1762. He wrote a number of pop- 
ular comedies; also poems, tales, literary anecdotes, 
and historical sketches. He was an intimate friend of 
Voltaire. Died in 1775. 

See G. DesnorresTerres, ‘‘ Les Originaux ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale ;” ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for January, 1851. 

Voisin, (DANIFL.) See VoysIn. 

Voisin, vwa’zan’, (FELIX,) born at Mans in 1794, 
studied medicine in Paris, and was appointed, in 1831, 
physician to the Bicétre Asylum. He published a 
treatise “On the Moral and Physical Causes of Mental 
Maladies,” (1826,) “On Idiocy in Children,” (1843,) and 
other similar works. 

Voisin, de, deh vw4’zan’, (JosEPH,) a French theolo- 
gian and Hebrew scholar, born at Bordeaux about 1610. 
He was chaplain to the Prince of Conti. He published 
the “Theology of the Jews,” (‘‘Theologia Judzeorum,” 
1647,) a “Treatise on the Jubilee,” (1655,) and other 
works. Died in 1685. 

Voiture, vwa’tiir’, (VINCENT,) a famous French poet 
and wit, born at Amiens in 1598, was a son of a rich wine- 
merchant. He was admitted about 1625 into the Hétel 
Rambouillet, where he acquired great favour and admira- 
tion by his wit, his talent for raillery, and his agreeable 
matners. In his early life he was in the service of Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orléans, who, having revolted against the 
king, sent Voiture to Spain about 1632 to solicit the aid 
of the Count of Olivares. He described his travels in 
Spain in letters, which are among his best works. He 
was one of the first members of the French Academy, 
into which he was admitted in 1634. In 1639 he became 
maitre-Whétel (steward) to the king. He obtained in 
1642 the office of chief clerk to the controller-general of 
finances, a lucrative sinecure. Died in 1648. He wrote 
many letters and poems, which the critics of his own 
time extolled as models of grace, but which are marred 
by affectation, His style was greatly admired by Boileau. 
“Tf the bad taste of others,” says Hallam, “had not 
perverted his own, Voiture would have been a good 
writer. His letters, especially those written from Spain, 
are sometimes truly witty, and always vivacious. . 
Pope, in addressing ladies, was nearly the ape of Voi- 
ture.” (Introduction to the Literature of Europe.” 
Two English translations of Voiture’s letters were made, 
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one by J. Davies, (1657,) and one by Dryden and others, 
(3d edition, 1736.) 

See ALPHEN, “‘ Etude sur Voiture,” etc., 1853; TALLEMANT DES 
R#avx, “ Historiettes;” A. Daupin, ‘Discours sur Voiture,”’ 
1847 ; Peiisson, “ Histoire de l’Académie Frangaise ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”’ 

Volanus, vo-la’nus, (ANDREAS,) a Polish writer and 
Protestant theologian, born in the province of Posen in 
1530, published numerous controversial works against 
the Jesuits and Socinians; also a Latin treatise “On 
Political Liberty,” (1582.) Died in 1610. 

Volfius, vol’fe’tis’, (JkAN BaprisrE,) a French prelate, 
born at Dijon in 1734. He became constitutional Bishop 
of Céte-d’Or in r791. Died in 1822. 


See Amanton, “‘ Notice sur J. B. Volfius,”’ 1823. 


Volger, fol/ger, (WILHELM FRIEDRICH,) a German 
teacher, born near Liineburg in 1794, published several 
geographical and historical works for the use of schools. 

Volk, folk, (WILHELM,) a Prussian writer, born at 
Berlin in 1804. He published “The Ecstatic Virgins 
of the Tyrol,” and other works on mysticism; also a 
“Manual of Italian Literature,” and “Sweden, Ancient 
and Modern.” 

Vol-ke’li-us, [Ger. pron. fol-ka’le-tis,] (JOHANN,) a 
German Socinian minister, born in Misnia, flourished in 
the seventeenth century. He wrote a work “On True 
Religion,” (‘De vera Religione,” 1630.) 

Volkhardt, folk’hart, (WILHELM,) a German his- 
torical painter, born at Herdecke, on the Ruhr, in 1815. 
He worked at Dusseldorf. 

Volkmann, folk’m4n, (ALFRED WILHELM,) a distin- 
guished German physiologist, born at Leipsic in 18or. 
He studied medicine and natural history at the univer- 
sity of his native city, and in 1837 became professor of 
physiology at Dorpat. He was afterwards appointed to 
the chair of physiology and anatomy at Halle. Among 
his principal works are the ‘Anatomy of Animals,” 
(“ Anatomia Animalium,” 1831-33,) “ New Contributions 
to the Physiology of Vision,” ( Gestchtsinn, ) (1836,) and 
“The Doctrine of the Corporeal Life of Man,” (1837.) 

Volkmann, (JuLtus,) a jurist, born at Leipsic in 
1804, is a brother of the preceding. He practised law 
at Chemnitz, and published several legal works. 

Volkof, Volkov, or Wolkow, vol-kof’, (FEODOR 
GRIGORIEVITCH,) born at Kostroma, in Russia, in 1729, 
was the founder of the first theatre in his native country. 
It was erected at Yaroslaf about 1750. He officiated as 
architect, scene-painter, manager, actor, and poet, and 
distinguished himself in various departments. About 
1756 he was ordered by the empress to establish a 
theatre at Moscow. Died in 1763. 

Vollenhove, vol’/len-ho’veh, (JAN,) a Dutch poet and 
Protestant minister of the seventeenth century, preached 
at the Hague. His chief work is “The Triumph of 
the Cross.” 

Volney, vol’ne, de, [Fr. pron. deh vol’na’,] (Con- 
STANTIN FRANGOIS,) CouN’, a distinguished French 
philosopher, author, and traveller, was born at Craon 
(Mayenne) in February, 1757. His family name was 
CHASSEBEUF, (sh4ss’buf’,) for which his father substi- 
tuted BorsGiraAts. The name Volney was adopted by the 
subject of this article, who inherited an independent 
fortune. Having travelled in Egypt and Syria (1783- 
85) and learned the Arabic language, he published in 
1787 his ‘Travels in Egypt and Syria,” (“ Voyage en 
Egypte et en Syrie,” 2 vols.,) which is a work of high 
reputation. It was esteemed the best description of 
those countries that had yet appeared. In 1789 he was 
elected a deputy to the States-General. He favoured 
rational liberty and reform, but opposed the excesses of 
the Revolution, and was identified with the Girondists. 
The weakness of his voice hindered his success as an 
orator. In 1791 he produced a popular and eloquent 
work, entitled “Ruins, or Meditations on the Revolu- 
tions of Empires.” He was imprisoned by the dominant 
party in 1793, and saved from death by the fall of 
Robespierre, (July, 1794.) He crossed the Atlantic a 
1795, and passed two years or more in the United 
States. He complained that he was ill treated by the 
government or by President Adams. In his absence he 
was chosen a member of the Institute. He supported 
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Bonaparte on the 18th Brumaire, 1799, but declined the 
place of minister of the interior; which the First Consul 
offered him, and soon became alienated from his service. 
In 1803 he published a “ Description of the Climate and 
Soil of the United States of America,” (“Tableau du 
Climat et du Sol des Etat-Unis d’Amérique,” 2 vols. 
8vo,) which was received with favour. He married his 
cousin, Mademoiselle de Chassebeeuf, in 1810. Among 
his works are “The Natural Law, or Physical Principles 
of Morality,” (1793,) and ‘‘ Researches on Ancient His- 
tory,” (3 vols., 1814.) Died in April, 1820. 

See A. Bossaneg, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Volney,”’ 1821 ; EUGENE 
BerGer, ‘‘ Etudes sur Volney,” 1852; SAInTE-BeEuveE, ‘ Causeries 
du Lundi,” vol. vii. ; *f Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Vo-log/e-sés [Fr. VoLocEse, vo/lo’zhaz’] I, King of 
Parthia, ascended the throne in 50 A.D. He waged war 
against the Romans, who in the reign of Nero invaded 
Armenia. Died about 81 A.D. 

Vologeses II. was a son of Chosroes, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 122 A.D. His reign. was pacific. He died 
about 148, and left the throne to his son, Vologeses III. 
He attempted about 162 to conquer Armenia from the 
Romans, but was defeated. . 

Volpato, vol-pa’to, (GIOVANNI,) an Italian engraver, 
born at Bassano about 1735. Hestudied at Venice under 
Bartolozzi,.and afterwards executed a number of prints, 
after the works of Raphael in the Vatican, and other 
eminent artists. His engravings are numerous, and are 
ranked among the master-pieces of the time. Raphael 
Morghen was the pupil and son-in-law of Volpato. Died 
in 1803. 

Volpi, vol/pee, (GIAN ANTONIO,) an Italian printer 
and classical scholar, born at Padua in 1686. In con- 
junction with the printer Comino, he established a press, 
called “Libreria Volpi-Cominiana,” from which were 
issued excellent, editions of the classics, including Ca- 
tullus. Volpi was for many years professor of rhetoric 
and philosophy at Padua, and was the author of Latin 
poems and other works. Died in 1766. 

See Fasront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium.’’ 


Volpi, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian historian, born near 
Bari in 1680. He wrote a history of the Visconti, (2 vols., 
1737-48.) Died in 1756. 

Volta, vol’té, (ALESSANDRO,) a celebrated Italian 
electrician and natural philosopher, born at Como, 
February 19, 1745. He wrote a treatise “On the At- 
tractive Force of Electric Fire,” (‘* De Vi attractiva Ignis 
electrici,” 1769,) and invented an electrophorus in 1775. 
About 1776 he became professor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Pavia. He travelled in Germany, 
France, and England in 1782. He invented an electrical 
condenser and aeudiometer. His celebrity is derived 
chiefly from the discovery of the Voltaic pile, an appa- 
ratus which excites a continuous current of electricity by 
the contact of different substances. He published this 
discovery about 1792, and received the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society of London in 1794. He generalized 
the phenomena which Galvani had observed, and recti- 
fied an error in the theory by which that philosopher 
had explained them. “It was thus,” says Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, ‘“ that he arrived at the knowledge of a gene- 
ral fact, that of the disturbance of electrical equilibrium 
by the mere contact of different bodies, and the circula- 
tion of a current of electricity in one constant direction 
through a circuit composed of three different conductors. 
To increase the intensity of the very minute and delicate 
effect thus observed, became his next aim; nor did his 
inquiry terminate till it had placed him in possession of 
that most wonderful of all human inventions, the pile 
which bears his name, through the medium of a series 
of well-conducted and logically-combined experiments, 
which has rarely, if ever, been surpassed in the annals 
of physical research.” (‘‘ Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy.”) Volta married Teresa 
de’ Peregrini in 1794, and had three sons. Invited by 
Bonaparte, he went to Paris in 1801, and performed ex- 
periments with his pile before the Institute, of which he 
was chosen one of the eight foreign associates in 1802. 
He retained his professorship at Pavia about thirty 
years. In 1810 he received the title of count from Na- 
poleon, who also appointed, him a senator of the king- 
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dom of Italy. He wrote a number of treatises on elec- 
tricity, etc., which were collected and published in 5 vols., 
(1816,) under the title of ‘‘Opere di Volta.” He died at 
Como in April, 1827. 

See Araco, “ Eloge de Volta,” 1834; Zuccata, “ Elogio storieo 
di A, Volta,” 1827 ; Moccuermt, ‘‘ Vita del Conte Volta,’’ 1833; A. 


SEEBECK, ‘‘Gedachtnissrede auf A. Volta,” 1846; T1patpo, “ Bio- 
grafia degli Italiani illustri;”? ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Voltaire, de, deh vol’tar’, (Francois MAarigz 
Arouet—i’roo’d’,) the most remarkable name in the 
history of French literature, was born at Chatenay, near 
Sceaux, the 2oth of February, 1694. His father was 
Frangois Arouet, formerly a notary, then a treasurer in 
the chamber of accounts ; his mother, who belonged to 
a noble family of Poitou, was Marie Marguerite Dau- 
mart. The name Voltaire, according to some authorities, 
was derived from an estate which belonged to his mother, 
though others have maintained that it was an anagram 
of Arouet 1. 2., (7.c. Arouet le ceune, (jeune, ) or “ Arouet 
the Younger.”) Matlame Arouet is said to have been an 
intelligent, witty, and attractive woman. She died before 
her distinguished son had reached his twentieth year. 
The godfather and first teacher of young Arouet was the 
Abbé de Chateauneuf, whose morals, like his religious 
principles, were anything but strict: so that it was whis- 
pered and believed by many that Voltaire might justly 
have claimed with him a more direct relationship than 
that of godson. So much, at least, may be considered 
certain, that the abbé early indoctrinated his pupil in 
the skeptical literature which was then becoming all the 
fashion in France. At the age of eleven years Voltaire 
wrote a poetical petition for an invalid soldier, which 
excited the admiration of the celebrated beauty Ninon 
de Lenclos, then far advanced in years ; and, at her re- 
quest, he was presented to her by the Abbé Chateauneuf, 
who had the reputation of being her latest lover. Her 
death occurred shortly after this interview, and by her 
will she left Voltaire two thousand livres for the purpose 
of purchasing books. He had been placed when he was 
ten years old at the Jesuit college Louis-le-Grand, where 
one of his instructors, Pere Le Jay, is said to have pre- 
dicted that he would some day be the Coryphzus of 
deism in France. Even at that early age the wit and 
genius of the young Arouet appear to have excited 
general admiration. In 1710 the poet Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, then in the acme of his fame, assisted in the 
distribution of the honours at the college. As one 
prize after another was awarded to Voltaire, the atten- 
tion of Rousseau was arrested; he desired to have the 
boy presented to him, and predicted for him, we are 
told, a brilliant literary destiny. 

On leaving the college of the Jesuits, he was sent by 
his father to a law-school, where he says he was dis- 
gusted with the unphilosophical method of pursuing the 
study of jurisprudence, and he therefore resolved to 
abandon the law ; but it is probable that his taste for light 
literature contributed quite as much towards. leading 
him to that resolution as the philosophical considera- 
tions to which he refers. The Abbé Chateauneuf had 
already introduced him into a circle at once brilliant 
and licentious. To withdraw him from this corrupt but 
fascinating influence, his father sent him as secretary to 
the Marquis Chateauneuf, who was setting out as am- 
bassador to the United Provinces. While there, he se- 
duced the daughter of Madame du Noyer, an intriguing 
woman, who passed for being a Protestant. She was 
even suspected by some of conniving at, if not directly 
encouraging, the fault of the youthful lovers, in the 
hope of obtaining money from Voltaire’s relations. She 
complained loudly to the Marquis of Chateauneuf, from 
whom, soon after, Voltaire received an order to quit the 
Hague and return to France. Mademoiselle du Noyer’s 
father was in Paris, and Voltaire did not hesitate to ad- 
vise his inamorata to feign a conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case she might hope to have the powerful 
assistance of the Church in rescuing her from the tyranny 
of her mother. But this ingenious plot was not success- 
ful, and the correspondence between the lovers soon after 
ceased, at least for a time. 

At the house of M. de Caumartin, (a friend of the 
family,) with whom Voltaire sought refuge from the 
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frowns and reproaches of his father,* he had. an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the father of that gentleman talk of 
the glorious days of Henry IV., with some of whose 
contemporaries the old man had conversed in his youth. 
Young Arouet’s enthusiasm was strongly excited. It 
was then that he formed the design of his great epic, the 
“Henriade,” and of his history of the age of Louis XIV. 
About this time Louis XIV. died; a witty and satirical 
pamphlet, in which the decease of the king was treated 
as a national deliverance, and in which the new govern- 
ment was not spared, was suspected to have been written, 
in whole or in part, by Voltaire. He was accordingly 
arrested, and confined in the Bastille. This, however, 
proved a blessing to him, rather than a calamity. Freed 
during his imprisonment from the seductions of pleasure 
and the dissipations of society, he composed a consider- 
able part of the “ Henriade,” and completed his tragedy 
of * GEdipe,” which attracted the favourable notice of the 
regent, and procured his liberation. He was presented 
soon after by M. Nocé to the regent, who gave him one 
thousand crowns. Voltaire is reported to have said on that 
occasion, “I thank your royal highness that you are thus 
careful for my board ; but no more of your lodgings, I be- 
seech you.” He was twenty-four years of age when he 
was released from the Bastille, after an imprison ment of 
almost a year, It was soon after this event that he changed 
his name from Arouet to Voltaire. ‘I have been,” he wrote 
to Mademoiselle du Noyer, “very unfortunate under my 
first name. I wish to try if this new one will serve me 
any better.” The brilliant success of his “‘ C£dipe” (which 
was represented with great applause for thirty successive 
nights) appears, however, to have completely reconciled 
him to the ways of the blind goddess. Rank and beauty 
were now eager to pay him homage. He became the 
favoured guest and companion of the great. The Prince 
of Conti addressed to him, as a brother poet, some pretty, 
complimentary verses, and he was very graciously re- 
ceived by the beautiful Maréchale de Villars, with whom, 
it is said, he fell desperately in love, (éerdument amou- 
veux; ) but she does not appear to have given him the 
slightest encouragement. (‘ Biographie Universelle.’’) 

But the cup of prosperity presented to his lips was 
not unmixed with bitter ingredients. The Abbé Desfon- 
taines had obtained fraudulently an imperfect copy of the 
“Henriade,” and had it published, under the name of 
“The League,” (‘La Ligue,” etc.) The poem, even in 
this imperfect form, was very favourably received. Vol- 
taire hastened to prepare for the public a more perfect 
edition; but certain passages in the work which gave 
offence to the priesthood prevented him from obtaining 
permission to publish it. 

His vanity and self-esteem were destined to receive 
some severe rebuffs from that haughty aristocracy which 
could never wholly divest itself of the idea that rank 
was something essentially superior even to genius of the 
highest order, which it might indeed condescend to 
patronize and perhaps applaud, but with which it could 
never associate on equal terms. In December, 1725, 
Voltaire, while at the table of his friend the Duke of 
Sully, happened to express himself on some subject with 
great animation and self-confidence. One of the guests, 
the Chevalier de Rohan, son of the Duke de Rohan- 
Chabot, asked, “ Who is this young man that speaks so 
loud?” “He is,” replied Voltaire, ‘fone who does not 
carry a great name, but can do credit to the one he has.” 
A few days after, the chevalier sent word to Voltaire that 
the Duke of Sully expected him to dinner. He went 
accordingly. While he was dining, one of the servants 
announced that some one wished particularly to see 
him. He descended, and was met by three men, who 
immediately fell on him and beat him unmercifully 
with their canes. It was noticed as an act of great gen- 
erosity on the part of the Chevalier de Rohan that he 
directed his men not to beat their victim on his head. 
When Voltaire complained of the outrage to the Duke 
of Sully, the latter admitted that it was a rude and “un- 


* His father appears to have been quite as much displeased with 
Voltaire’s writing poetry as with his more culpable irregularities, He 
was not less disgusted with the conduct of his eldest son, because he 
had become a Jansenist. He said, bitterly, ‘I have for sons two 
fools,—the one in prose, the other in verse.’’ 
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civil” act on the part of Rohan, but declined to aid him 
in any way to obtain satisfaction. Thereupon Voltaire 
practised fencing diligently for some weeks, and at the 
end of that time challenged Rohan to a duel. The 
challenge was accepted, but, before the parties met, Vol- 
taire was arrested and sent to prison. We are not told 
whether or not the chevalier gave notice to the police ; 
but a chivalrous knight who could employ three men to 
attack another who was unarmed might reasonably be 
supposed capable of such an act. This proceeding had, 
in all probability, an important influence on the destinies 
of Europe. It seems for a time to have completely 
disgusted Voltaire with the society and government of 
France, and it determined him to accept an invitation, 
received from Lord Bolingbroke, that he should visit 
England. This visit, which may. be regarded as the 
most important event of his life, dates from August, 
1726. While in that country, he was particularly struck 
with the absolute freedom of thought enjoyed by all the 
people ; his own views, in the society of Bolingbroke and 
his deistical friends, appear to have been developed and 
matured. In England, also, he acquired some acquaint- 
ance with the Newtonian philosophy, the knowledge of 
which he was afterwards among the first to introduce 
among his countrymen in France. After nearly three 
years’ absence, he returned to Paris in 1729. At first he 
lived retired, and finished his tragedy of “ Brutus,” which 
he had begun in England. According to some critics, 
the influence of Shakspeare is clearly visible in this 
piece, and perhaps still more in his next tragedy, “ Zaire,” 
(1730,) although Voltaire afterwards affected to despise 
the great English dramatist, perhaps the better to con- 
ceal how much he was indebted to him. About this 
time, also, he finished his ‘‘ History of Charles XIL,” 
for which he had procured some very valuable materials 
during his sojourn in London. 

His “ Brutus” was by some considered a complete 
failure, and Fontenelle indeed advised him to aban- 
don tragedy, as unsuited to his genius; but his next 
drama, “Zaire,” proved a brilliant success. It is re- 
garded by many as the finest of all Voltaire’s tragedies, 
and as fully equal to the best in the language. His 
“ Lettres Philosophiques,” otherwise called “ Lettres sur 
les Anglais,” (“‘ Letters on the English,”) appeared about 
1732. The freedom of some of his ideas gave offence to 
the clergy. The ‘ Lettres” were condemned to be pub- 
licly burned, the publisher was imprisoned, and an order 
was issued to arrest the author, so that to escape the 
officers of the law he was fain to make a speedy retreat 
to Cirey, (on the borders of Lorraine,) an estate belong- 
ing to the celebrated Madame Chatelet, (or Chastelet,) 
with whom he formed a @azsoz which continued until 
the death of that lady. (See CHASLELET, GABRIELLE.) 
While in this retreat he wrote his “ Elémens de la Phi- 
losophie de Newton,” (published at Amsterdam in 1738,) 
designed to set forth and elucidate the theories and dis- 
coveries of the great English philosopher. He also 
composed his ‘ Alzire,” a tragedy, which was acted at 
Paris with great applause in 1736. His “Mahomet,” 
which he dedicated to the pope, was first acted in 1741. 
His holiness accepted the dedication very graciously, 
unable, or perhaps unwilling, to perceive that the shafts 
which the author seemed to aim at the false pretences 
of the prophet were in reality directed against those of 
the Catholic Church. His “ Mérope,” brought out in 
1743, was received with an enthusiastic and tumultuous 
applause such as had never before been exhibited in 
any theatre in Eurdpe. 

Several years before the last-named date, Frederick, 
the Prince-Royal of Prussia, had written to Voltaire and 
expressed his admiration of the genius which was then 
dazzling Europe: this led to an intimacy between the 
prince and the poet, which was kept up by a constant 
exchange of letters and flattering compliments from both 
the parties. When, in 1740, Frederick succeeded to the 
throne, he invited his friend to visit him at Berlin. But 
Voltaire was unwilling to separate himself from Madame 
Chatelet. He accepted, however, in 1743, a mission 
from the government to visit Frederick for the purpose 
of securing Prussia’s alliance with France, in which 
undertaking he was successful. Through the influence 
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of Madame Pompadour, with whom Voltaire was ac- 
quainted, as he tells us, before she became the favourite 
mistress of Louis XV., he was chosen (May 9, 1746) a 
member of the French Academy to succeed Bouhier, 
and appointed historiographer of France. He had de- 
clined the flattering offers of Frederick, that he might 
not be deprived of the society of Madame Chatelet. 
But the mistress to whom he was so fondly attached no 
longer felt for him the affection of former years, but had 
(about 1748) given her heart to another and younger 
lover, Saint-Lambert. 

Madame ChAtelet died in childbed, in August, 1749.* 
After her death, although he knew she had been un- 
faithful to him, Voltaire said of her, ‘I have not lost a 
mistress ; I have lost the half of myself... . I love to 
find everywhere something that can recall the thought 
of her.” A short time afterwards, as her husband, M. 
du Chatelet, was on the point of opening a locket which 
had been carried by Madame du Chatelet, Voltaire con- 
fidently expected to see his own portrait : it proved to be 
that of Saint-Lambert ; he said to M. du Chatelet, “ Be- 
lieve me, monsieur, neither of us has here any cause to 
boast.” On a previous -occasion he spoke to Saint- 
Lambert (with whom, it appears, he had at first been 
offended) with a kindness and magnanimity which would 
have been sublime, could they have had existence in a 
pure and elevated mind. ‘It is I,” said he, “who have 
been to blame; you are at the age when one loves and 
inspires love; . .. an old man, infirm as I am, is not 
made for pleasure.” 

Having nothing now to detain him in France, he ac- 
cepted the invitation, recently renewed, of the King of 
Prussia, and arrived in Berlin in July, 1750. He was 
received by Frederick with the most flattering demon- 
strations of regard. No lovers in a romance could have 
met, after a long absence, with greater transports of joy. 
Voltaire had at last found an earthly paradise. A thou- 
sand louis-d’or had been sent him for the expenses of 
the journey. In addition to the splendid apartments 
assigned him under the royal roof, he was to receive a 
pension of twenty thousand francs. He and Frederick 
studied together two hours every day, and in the evening 
he was entertained at the king’s own table. But this 
charming life was destined to be of short duration. 
“Never,” says Macaulay, ‘‘had there met two persons 
so exquisitely fitted to plague each other. Each of them 
had exactly the fault of which the other was most impa- 
tient, and they were, in different ways, the most impatient 
of mankind.” (See Essay on ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” 
originally published in the “Edinburgh Review” for 
April, 1842.) 

The king wrote verses, which Voltaire was to criticise 
and correct,—a delicate and perilous position for any 
man, but peculiarly so for one who was so fastidious, so 
irritable, and so prone to ridicule as Voltaire. It was 
quite impossible for him to correct his majesty’s verses 
—which might well have provoked the ridicule of a more 
indulgent critic—without laughing at them. ‘‘ Behold,” 
said he, “what a quantity of dirty linen the king has 
sent me to wash!” And, as usual in such cases, there 
was always some well-intentioned person ready to carry 
such remarks to the ear of the king. It would be long 
to tell of the irritation, the increasing disgust, the quar- 
rels, the ingenious schemes devised by each to annoy or 
torment the other. Suffice it to say that, after a stay of 
about three years, the poet parted from the king, with a 
promise to return, but with a firm determination, as he 


* “Every one knows,” says Carlyle, ‘‘the earthly termination of 
Madame la Marquise, and how, by a strange and almost satirical 
Nemesis, she was taken in her own nets, and her worst sin became 
her final punishment.” A few days after her death, Voltaire com- 
posed the following quatrain: 


“ Tunivers a perdu la sublime Emilie. 
Elle aima les plaisirs, les arts, la vérité ; 
Les dieux, en lui donnant leur ame et leur génie, 
N’avaient gardé pour eux que l’immortalité.”” 

(** The universe has lost the sublime Emilia, 
She loved pleasure, the arts, and truth; [knowledge ?] 
The gods, in giving her their soul and their genius, 
Had reserved for themselves immortality only.”’) 


“ After which,” says Carlyle, “he, like the bereaved universe, 
consoled himself, and went on his way. 


tells us, never to see him again. At Frankfort he was 
arrested by an order from Berlin, and required to give 
up some of the king’s poetry, copies of which had been 
printed for private circulation and presented to Voltaire 
and other of the royal favourites. But Frederick, now 
fearing that the arch wit and scoffer might perhaps use 
the poetry to turn its author into ridicule, resolved to 
get possession of it again. It so happened that he had 
left the poetry behind at Leipsic, and some days elapsed 
before he could send for and receive it. Meanwhile he 
was kept in strict custody; and even after the precious 
packet had arrived he was still detained. ‘ The Prus- 
sian agents,” says Macaulay, “had, no doubt, been in- 
structed not to let Voltaire off without some gross indig- 
nity. He was confined twelve days in a wretched hovel. 
Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His 
niece was dragged through the mire by the soldiers. 
Sixteen hundred dollars were extorted from him by his 
insolent jailers. It is absurd to say that this outrage 
was not to be attributed to the king.” (Essay on “ Frede- 
rick the Great.’’) 

Voltaire returned to France thoroughly divested of 
all his illusions respecting that great prince whom he 
had once delighted to call the Solomon and Alexander 
of the North, the Marcus Aurelius of Potsdam, the 
Trajan and Pliny combined, etc. 

In 1755 he established himself at Ferney, near Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland. Here he spent perhaps the most 
tranquil, as well as the most creditable and useful, 
portion of his life. He is admitted to have been a 
benefactor to the inhabitants of Ferney and the vicinity. 
The village or town was greatly improved and enlarged 
under his auspices ; new houses were built, and a small 
theatre established. He even erected a church, in which 
he had the hardihood to preach. To silence the com- 
plaints of those who were scandalized at his irregular 
proceedings, he went through, in due form, the ceremony 
of taking the communion. 

The one aspect of Voltaire’s character which can be 
viewed with unmingled approbation was the deep, 
heartfelt pity and indignation with which he regarded 
every flagrant act of cruelty or oppression, whether it 
Was enacted in his own country or in the remotest part 
of Europe. He signalized his philanthropy in the 
earnest zeal with which he took up the cause of Jean. 
Calas, who had been condemned at Toulouse and 
broken on the wheel for a crime of which he was inno- 
cent, and his family had been driven from the country. 
Through Voltaire’s generous exertions and untiring zeal, 
the sentence was annulled and the family partially indem- 
nified. His sympathy in the case of Admiral Byng was no 
less real or less earnest; but he exerted himself in vain 
to prevent the consummation of that judicial murder, 
which has left an indelible stain upon the character of 
the ministry under whose auspices it was committed.t 
Another act of his, though of a different kind, reflects 
no less credit on his character. Having learned that a 
young girl, a near relative of the great Corneille, (she 
was then believed to be the grand-daughter of that 
poet,) was living in extreme poverty, he sent for her 
and had her brought to Ferney, where he gave her an 
education, and settled on her, out of his own means, a 
life-annuity of fourteen hundred francs. 

During his residence at Ferney he composed or 
finished some of his greatest works, among which the 
most valuable and perhaps the most original of all was 
his “Essay on the Manners of Nations,” etc., (‘‘ Essai 
sur les Mceurs et l’Esprit des Nations,” 1756,) which 
might, says Brougham, be justly designated the “ Phi- 
losophy of History.” It has unquestionably exerted 
throughout Europe a great and beneficent influence 
upon the mode of writing history. No inconsiderable 
portion of this work had been composed during his 
residence at Cirey. His ‘‘Candide,” the most remark- 
able of his prose fictions, appeared in 1758. “Dr. 
Johnson,” says Brougham, ‘never spoke of it without 


+ However deeply his feelings might be touched, he never failed to 
give free scope to As wit. He remarked, after the execution of 
Byng, that it was the policy of the English now and then to put to 
death an admiral, in order to encourage the rest, (** pour encourager 
les autres.’’) 
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unstinted admiration, professing that had he seen it he 
should not have written ‘ Rasselas.’”? Among his other 
romances may be named ‘“ Zadig,” (about 1758,) and 
“L’Ingénu,” (1767.) Of his tragedies, besides those 
already named, the most deserving of notice are per- 
haps the following: “ Artémise,” (about 1721,) “ Mari- 
amne,” (1724,) ‘ Eriphile,” (1732,) “La Mort de César,” 
(1735,) ““Sémiramis,” (1748,) ‘ Oreste,” (1750,) “ Rome 
Sauvée,” otherwise called “ Catiline,” (1752,) which Vol- 
taire is said to have preferred to all his tragedies, but 
the critics and the public decided differently, and 
“ Tancréde,” (1760,) which had a brilliant success. His 
powers had confessedly begun to fail when, in 1778, on 
his visit to Paris, his “Tréne,” the last of his dramatic 
productions, was acted with great applause, which, how- 
ever, was bestowed rather on its illustrious author than 
upon the piece itself. He also attempted comedy, and 
composed “ L’Indiscret,” which had but an indifferent 
success. The “Enfant Prodigue,” another comedy, 
brought out anonymously, was much more popular, but 
it was not known to be Voltaire’s until he claimed it 
several years afterwards. 

He wrote a satirical poem, “Le Temple du Gofit,” 
(1733,) and a mock-heroic poem, entitled “ La Pucelle,” 
(1755,) of which the history of Joan of Arc forms the 
subject. This, according to Brougham, (than whom 
Voltaire has probably no more indulgent critic,) is “the 
great master-piece of Voltaire’s poetic genius.” He 
adds, however, ‘‘The ‘Pucelle’ is one continued sneer 
at all that men do hold and all that they ought to hold 
sacred. ... Religion, virtue, ... all are made _ the 
constant subjects of sneering contempt and_ ribald 
laughter ;”* and he might have added that many parts 
are disfigured by gross obscenities. We must not omit 
to notice Voltaire’s connection with the famous “ Encyclo- 
pédie” founded by Diderot and Alembert. The success 
of this publication was due in no small measure to 
the name and influence of Voltaire, who contributed -to 
it many articles on various subjects, among which will 
be found some of his most reckless and violent attacks 
upon Christianity. 

Of his histories, “Charles XII” (1731) is admitted 
to be the best. It is, indeed, a chef-d’euvre of clear, 
elegant, animated, and rapid narration. His “Siécle 
de Louis XIV” (1752) holds the second place. The 
“‘ Histoire de Russie sous Pierre I’ (1759) is considered 
to be the least successful of his productions in this 
department. 

In 1778, being then in his eighty-fifth year, Voltaire 
visited Paris, where his sojourn was one continued ova- 
tion. ‘The homage of every class,” says Brougham, 
“and of every rank was tendered to him; and it seemed 
as if one universal ‘feeling prevailed,—the desire of 
having it thereafter to say, ‘I saw Voltaire.’ His car- 
riage was drawn by the populace, who were inspired 
with the wildest enthusiasm. At the theatre his bust 
was crowned with laurels and garlands of roses, amid 
the shouts and tears of the audience. He exclaimed, 
‘You will make me die with pleasure ; you will stifle me 
with roses.’” 

The exhaustion produced by this great excitement 
appears to have been the cause of his death, which took 
place on the 30th of May, 1778. Some time before his 
death, while he was supposed to be very near his end, 
he was induced, from his desire of obtaining a Christian 
burial, to subscribe to a confession and undergo absolu- 
tion, which, says Condorcet, gave less edification to the 
devout than scandal to the free-thinkers.t 


*See Brougham’s “Lives of Men of Letters and Science,” 
London, 184s. ‘ ; 

+ Very contradictory accounts are given of his last hours. It has 
been well observed that it is of far more consequence how one spends 
his life than how he passes the few fleeting moments at its close. Cir- 
cumstances which haye nothing to do with one’s faith or one’s con- 
science may sometimes give the appearance of great tranquillity, or 
the contrary, to the death-bed scene. But, as much has been said 
about the death of Voltaire, it may not be without interest to cite 
briefly the testimony of Tronchin, who was his friend, and who was 
constantly with him (much of the time alone) during his last hours. 
“Tf the bond of my principles,” says he, “had needed to be strength- 
ened, the man whom I have seen agonize and die under my eyes 
would have made of them a Gordian knot; and in comparing the 
death of a good man, which is only the close of a beautiful day,with 


Voltaire is confessedly the foremost name, the acknow- 
ledged head, of European literature in his time ;t whence 
he was often styled “‘ King Voltaire,” (‘le Roi Voltaire.”) 
His writings contributed powerfully to give a fresh 
impulse to almost every department of human thought. 
There was, indeed, no branch of literature which he him- 
self did not cultivate with distinguished success. His his- 
torical works mark an era in this department of writing. 
If his histories are inferior to those of some other emi- 
nent writers in depth of thought or in a philosophic 
treatment of the subject, they are remarkable for the 
clearness, simplicity, animation, and rapidity of the 
narrative. If they are not calculated in an especial 
manner to make philosophic historians, they are pre- 
eminently fitted to interest and instruct the generality 
of readers ; and they have perhaps done more to make 
history popular among all classes than the works of any 
other writer of modern times. Though not the first 
French author who wrote on the wonderful discoveries 
of Newton, he may be said to have been the first to 
make them extensively known on the continent. Asa 
wit, he probably never had an equal either in ancient or 
modern times.§ As a poet, Voltaire is by some critics 
ranked at the very head of the great masters of the art 
in France. His “Zaire” is called the chef-d’euvre of 
French tragedy, and his “ Henriade” may be said to be 
the only successful epic in the French language. 

But several eminent critics, while admitting that Vol- 
taire was a genius of the rarest order, deny that he was 
a great poet in the truest sense of the word. “It is 
certain,” says Brougham, “that the tragedies of Voltaire 
are the works of an extraordinary genius, and that only 
a great poet could have produced them ; but it is equally 
certain that they are deficient for the most part in that 
which makes the drama powerful over the feelings,— 
real pathos, real passion, whether of tenderness, of 
terror, or of horror. The plots of some are admirably 
contrived ; the diction of all is pure and animated; in 
most cases it is pointed, and in many it is striking, 
grand, impressive; the characters are frequently well 
imagined and portrayed, though without sufficient dis- 
crimination, and thus often running one into another 
from the uniformity of the language, terse, epigrammatic, 
powerful, which all alike speak. Nor are there wanting 
situations of great effect and single passages of thrilling 
force ; but, after all, the heart is not there ; the deep feel- 
ing which is the parent of all true eloquence, as well as 
all true poetry, ... is rarely perceived.” (See “ Lives of 
Men of Letters,” etc., where also (pp. 36-42) will be 
found an elaborate critique on the “ Henriade.’’) 

As acritic his claims, though unquestionably of a high 
order, are open to great exceptions. He appears, indeed, 
to have been wanting in no natural gift necessary to rank 
him with the very greatest critics that ever lived. He 
possessed, in a degree that has probably never been sur- 
passed, a clear, incisive intellect,|| a vivid sense of pro- 
priety, a quick perception of the true relations of things, 
combined with an intense susceptibility to all those feel- 
ings or sentiments which go to make the orator and the 
poet. But he was wholly wanting in that earnest love 
of truth without which no critical verdict can command 
our respect, much less be accepted as authority. He 
often pronounced judgment on books that he had not 
read, or had read so imperfectly that he failed to com- 
prehend their real scope and character. In the desire 


that of Voltaire, I could see clearly the difference there is between a 
beautiful day and a fempest. ... You remember the Furies of 
Orestes,—Furiis agitatus obiit.”” (See the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,’”’ vol. xlvi. p. 442, where Tronchin’s letter is given in full.) 

¢ Goethe goes still further, and calls him ‘the greatest literary 
man of all time, the most astonishing creation of the Author of 
Nature.” (See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’? vol. xlvi. p. 445.) 

§ Mackintosh speaks of Voltaire as one who embodied in his own 
person all the wit and quickness and versatile ingenuity of a people 
which surpasses other nations in these brilliant qualities. (See 
‘Progress of Ethical Philosophy.’’) It is related that Voltaire onee 
expressed to an Englishman a very high opinion of Haller. His com- 
panion, with more frankness than good breeding, informed him that 
his high regard for the Swiss philosopher was not reciprocated. 
‘©Ah!’ said he, after scarcely a moment’s pause, “‘no doubt both of 
us are very much mistaken in each other.” 

| “‘ He has,” says Carlyle, “the eye of a lynx; sees deeper at the 
first glance than any other man; but no second glance is given,” 
(‘‘ Essays, vol, ii.’’) 
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to display his wit, he constantly lost sight of truth.* 
This last fault was most conspicuously exhibited when- 
ever he had occasion to assail Christianity. His ribald 
jests on all sacred subjects are but too well known; but 
it is not so generally known that he was guilty of the 
most reckless, unblushing falsehoods, which he uttered 
with a confident assurance that often led inexperienced 
readers to suppose that from his sentence there could be 
no appeal.t 

Yet although his talents were confessedly of the most 
diversified and rarest order, and though, in the words 
of Macaulay, “of all the intellectual weapons ever used 
by man, the most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire,” 
we cannot regard him as a very formidable enemy of 
Christianity. In discussing such questions his state- 
ments were so rash, and the spirit with which he was 
animated so manifest, that he could deceive only the 
ignorant, or those who were willing or anxious to be 
deceived. Men much inferior to him in genius (as Hume, 
Gibbon, and Strauss) have proved themselves far more 
dangerous adversaries to revealed religion, because their 
positions have been more cautiously taken, and _ their 
attacks, if less violent, have been made with far greater 
skill, so that the fallacy of their arguments, unlike those 
of Voltaire, can sometimes be detected by those only 
who are accustomed to think closely, and who are, at 
the same time, capable of earnest, impartial, and labo- 
rious research. 

It is proper to observe that the charge of atheism 
which has often been brought against Voltaire, is wholly 
without foundation. On the one point of belief in a 
God he was consistent and unwavering, though so fickle 
in almost everything else. In fact, there are to be found 
in his works some of the most beautiful and admirable 
arguments in favour of the existence of a God that have 
ever been written. The young wits of France, whom he 
had taught to ridicule almost everything sacred, turned 
against him, in his later years, the same ridicule, because 
he still adhered to that delusion of his early education. 

In inquiring into the causes of Voltaire’s extraordinary 
influence upon the mind of Europe, we ought not to be 
guilty of the mistake of supposing that his intellectual 
gifts constituted the whole or even the principal part of 
his marvellous power. However much we may attribute 
to his versatile and transcendent intellect, we ought, 
perhaps, to ascribe still more to the intensity as well as 
extreme susceptibility of his emotional nature. It has 
been justly remarked that the same general law holds 
good in the moral or the social, as in the material, world, 
-—that every body is attracted in the same proportion that 
it attracts others. If Voltaire exercised a greater attract- 
ive influence on the mind of Europe than any other man 
of his age, it was because he felt more than any other 
the influence of the age upon himself. This explains 
why he not merely instructed or dazzled the minds of 
his contemporaries, but won their sympathy and affec- 
tion as no literary man or poet had ever done before. 
The influence of his intellect and heart was all the 
more powerful, because in his sentiments and ideas he 
was so little elevated above the mass of his readers, that 
he could exert to the fullest extent all that attractive 
power which, as every one knows, is greatest when near- 


* Of this his reckless observations and slurs upon Shakspeare 
furnish a striking illustration. In one place he says that Shakspeare 
“was but an ugly ape,” (‘‘7’ était gw un vilain singe.) On another 
occasion he calls the English dramatist ‘‘ the Corneille of London, 
but a great fool anywhere else,” (‘‘ 2 grand fou d’ailleurs.’’) But 
perhaps the most extraordinary of all his absurdities is his complaint 
against the indecencies of Shakspeare, (see his letter to La Harpe, 
August 15, 1776,)—and this, too, from the author of ‘“‘ La Pucelle” ! 

+ ‘‘ Many of his statements,”’ says the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,” 
‘astonish us for their temerity, whether we attribute them to igno- 
rance or effrontery. Thus, he says, for example, ‘It is a decided 


truth, whatever Abbadie may say to the contrary, that none of the: 


first Fathers of the Church down to Irenaus inclusive have quoted 
any passage from the four Gospels, with which we are acquainted.” 
Again he says (in the “‘ Encyciopzedia,”’ under the head of ‘‘ Christi- 
anity’’) that among the early Christians “ fifty-four societies had fifty- 
four different gospels. all secret, like their mysteries.” (!) He appears, 
indeed, to have thrown out his falsehoods with utter recklessness 
whenever he thought they could serve his turn, trusting that his great 
name in literature, and the confident assurance with which they were 
uttered, would induce the vast majority of readers to accept them 
without examination, in which method of proceeding he has been 
followed by other assailants of Christianity. 
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est the object to be attracted. That marvellous suscep- 
tibility of heart, of which we have spoken, not only 
prompted him to those generous acts of benevolence 
which constitute his one claim to true glory, but also 
caused him to adopt with facility, or rather to embrace 
with eagerness, the prevailing foibles and vices of his 
age, which he may be said to have represented in all its 
strength and in all its weakness. While the influence of 
his writings doubtless contributed powerfully to accel- 
erate the dénouement of that mighty tragedy in France, 
the first acts of which may be said to date from the 
commencement of the century, if not earlier, it did not, 
we believe, very materially modify the direction or 
character of the great movement of which he appeared 
to be the leader, but of which he was in reality scarce] 
more than its most striking manifestation. He was, it 
may be said, but the foremost wave in a mighty deluge, 
urged on by, as well as leading, those behind. Had he 
been as great morally as he was intellectually, he might 
probably have impressed a very different character upon 
the French Revolution. He might have fostered and 
developed the spirit of liberty, without at the same time 
letting loose upon society the demons of licentiousness, 
of persiflage, and of blasphemy.{ But, with his vain and 
fickle character,§ it would have been as impossible for 
him to direct such a movement steadily, wisely, and 
beneficently, as it would have been to support the earth 
upon his shoulders. His was no Atlantean strength, 
capable of sustaining any great cause steadily and firmly ; 
it was rather the fitful and uncertain strength of the 
wind, which, moved by forces not residing in itself, may 
at one moment refresh and revive the fainting traveller, 
and the next, heap the burning sands of the desert upon 
a perishing caravan,—may at one time carry prosper- 
ously across the main a vessel laden with precious 
treasure, and at another, overwhelm this same vessel in 
the depths of the ocean. 

See, besides the works already referred to in the foregoing article, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, “loge de Voltaire,’’ 1778; CONDORCET, 
**Vie de Voltaire, suivie des Mémoires de Voltaire, écrits par lui- 
méme,” 1787; JEAN FRANGors pe LA Harpe, “ Eloge de Voltaire,” 
1780; C. Parissot, ‘‘Eloge de Voltaire,” 1778; Louts Simon Avu- 
GER, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Voltaire,”’ 1827; J. F. Giver, ‘* Voltaire 
der Reformator,’’ 1772; DurpENT, ‘‘ Histoire littéraire et philose- 
phigue de Voltaire,’’ 1818; Sranpisu, ‘‘ Life of Voltaire,’ 1819; 
La Rocue pu Marne pe Lucuer, “ Histoire littéraire de Voltaire,” 
ete., 6 vols., 1782; Mazurg, ‘‘ Vie de Voltaire,’ 1821; SAint-ALBIN; 
BervituE, ‘‘ Notice historique sur Voltaire,’ 1827; PAILLET DE 
Warcy, “‘ Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Voltaire,’’ 2 vols., 
1823; BUNGENER, ‘‘ Voltaire et son Temps,’ 2 vols., 1850; Von 
ZAPUESSNIG, ‘‘ Historische und kritische Nachrichten von dem 
Leben und den Schriften des Herrn Voltaire,’’ etc., 2 vols., 1777; 
Pasroret, “ Eloge de Voltaire,’ 1779; ‘“‘Leven van F. M. Arouet 
van Voltaire,”’ Utrecht, 1779; Maria Jura Youna, “ Voltairiana,”’ 
4 vols., 1805; Etvtissen, ‘Voltaire als politischer Dichter,’’ etc., 
1852; LonGccuamp et WAGNIERE, ‘‘ Mémoires sur Voltaire,” 2 vols., 
1825; J. Venevey, ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse und Voltaire,” 1859; A. 
Houssaye, “‘Le Roi Voltaire,” 1861; P. Duprat, ‘Voltaire et 
l’ Encyclopédie,” 1865; F. A. Haret, ‘‘Discours sur’ Voltaire,”’ 
1844; CHARLES Nisarp, ‘‘ Les Ennemis de Voltaire,” 1853; GaBE- 
REL, ‘‘ Voltaire et les Genevois,”” 1860; SAtnTE-Bruve, ‘ Causeries 
du Lundi,”’ tomes ii. and xiii. ; Lepan, “ Vie politique, littéraire et 
morale de Voltaire,” 1817; QUERARD, “‘ Bibliographie Voltairienne,”’ 
1844; O. Honort, ‘‘ Voltaire 4 Lausanne,” 1853; VILLEMAIN, 
“Tableau de la Littérature du dix-huitiéme Siécle ;”? Cousin b’ AvAL- 
Lon, ‘‘ Voltairiana,’’ 1801; ‘‘ Biographie Universelle ;”’ and the elabo- 
rate article on “ Voltaire,’’ in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


+ Lord Brougham defends Voltaire against the charge of blasphemy, 
on the ground that one cannot be guilty of blasphemy against any 
being in whom the offender has no belief. One might utter all hor- 
rible slanders against the character of Christ, and yet, according to 
this view, it would not be blasphemy if the speaker or writer did not 
believe in the divinity of Christ. In reply to this argument, it may 
suffice to say that it has no support in the original signification cf 
the verb to ‘‘blaspheme,’”’ which is simply to “‘slander”’ or ‘‘ vilify ;” 
and it appears to have no sanction in the usage of any European 
language. 

§ Byron has most aptly portrayed the character of Voltaire when, 
contrasting him with Gibbon, he says,— 

“The one was fire and fickleness, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various.—gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 
Historian, bard, philosopher combined ; 
He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents; but his own 
Breathed most in ridicule,—which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,— 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne.”’ 
Childe Harold, canto iii. stanza cvi. 

For some very curious and interesting notices of the fickleness, 
as well as intensity, of Voltaire’s feelings, the reader 1s referred to 
Marmontel’s ‘‘ Mémoires.” 
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Volterra or Volterre. 

Volterrano. 
CESCHINI.) 

Voltolina, vol-to-lee’na, (GrusEPPE MILIo,) a writer 
of Latin poetry, born at Salo, on the Lake of ‘Garda, 
flourished about 1570. He wrote a fine poem on Horti- 
culture, (1574.) 

Vo-lum/ni-a, a Roman matron, was the wife of Cori- 
olanus. She, and her mother-in-law, persuaded that 
general to desist from his purpose of attacking Rome. 
(See VETURIA.) 

Vonck, vonk, (FRANCIS,) a Flemish jurist, born near 
Brussels in 1735. He was one of the leaders of the 
party which attempted to throw off the yoke of Austria 
about 1789. Died in 1792. 

Vondel, van den, van den von‘del, [Lat. Vonpr’- 
LIus,] (Joosr,) an eminent Dutch poet, born at Cologne 
in 1587, was a son of Protestant parents, who fled from 
Antwerp to escape persecution. He resided mostly at 
Amsterdam, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and married about 1610. He produced in 16204 tragedy 
of the “Sack of Jerusalem,” and in 1625 a more famous 
drama, called “‘ Palamedes,” in which he alluded to the 
execution of Barneveldt in such indignant terms that he 
was fined. His drama of “ Gisbert van Amstel” (1637) 
was received with great applause. It is stated that he 
joined the Catholic Church about 1640. Among his 
remarkable works is the tragedy of “ Lucifer,” (1654,) 
which is said to resemble Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” He 
was also a great lyric poet. The choruses of his trage- 
dies are sublime lyrical compositions. He was the 
author of satires and many other poems, and is regarded 
as the great national poet of Holland. Died in 1679. 

See L. V. OLLEFEN, ‘‘ Leven van J. van den Vondel,”’ 1783; 
S1jprRAnpt, “ Vondel and Shakspeare,” (in Dutch,) 1841; PreTER 
Campsr, “ Dissertatio de J. Vondelio, Poeta tragico,’’ 1819; HEn- 
DRIK ZEEMAN, ‘‘ Leven van J. van den Vondel,’’ 1831; C. Loors, 
“*Hulde aan de Nagedachtenis van J. van den Vondel,”’ 1817; 
LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe ;’’ ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ 
for May, 1854. 4 

Vondelius. See VONDEL. 

Von der Hardt. See HARDT, VON DER. 

Vo-no/nes, King of Parthia, was a son of Phraates 
IV. He passed some of his early years at Rome asa 
hostage, and began to reign in 14 A.D. Having been 
deposed by his subjects, he was killed in 19 A.D. 

Von-Visin. See VIZIN, VON. 

Voorst, van, van vorst, (ADOLPH,) a Dutch physi- 
cian and botanist, born at Delft in 1597. He succeeded 
ve father as professor of botany at Leyden. Died in 
1663. 

Voorst, van, [Lat. Vor’srius,] (EVERARD,) a Dutch 
physician, born at Ruremonde in 1565, was the father 
of the preceding. He became professor at Leyden 
in 1598. He wrote several medical works. Died in 
1624. 

Vo-pis’cus, (FLAvius,) a Latin historian, born at 
Syracuse, in Sicily, lived about 300-320 A.D. He was 
one of the writers of the “‘ Historia Augusta,” to which 
he contributed the lives of Aurelian, Tacitus, Florianus, 
Probus, etc. He is regarded by some critics as the ablest 
of the writers of the “ Hyistoria Augusta.” 


See D. W. Mo ter, “‘ Disputatio de F. Vopisco,”’ 1687. 


Vor, vor, or V6/ra, written also Vara, [probably 
from vér or for, (Ger. vor,) “ before” or “ beforehand,” 
so named on account of her prudence and foresight,] a 
goddess in the Norse mythology, distinguished for her 
wisdom and sagacity. It is her office to search out and 
punish broken oaths and promises, particularly those 
of lovers. Nothing can escape her penetration, and no 
vows, however secret, can be hidden from her. 

See THorpg, ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” vol. i. pp. 35 and 36. 


Voragine, (GIACoMO.) See JAMES (or GIACOMO) DE 
VORAGINE. 

Vorherr, for’hér, (JOHANN MICHAEL CHRISTIAN 
Gusrav,) a German architect, born at Freudenbach in 
1778, studied at Berlin and Paris, and was subsequently 
employed to construct a number of public buildings in 
the vicinity of Munich. Died in 1847, 

Voronikhin or Woronichin, vo-ro-ne-Kén’, (AN- 
DREI NIKIFOROVITCH,) a Russian architect, born in 1760, 


See RICCIARELLI. 
See MAFFEI, (RAFFAELLO and FRAN- 
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was the son of a peasant, and was patronized by Count 
Alexander Stroganof. He studied at Moscow, and 
subsequently in Paris, and was appointed, after his re- 
turn, professor in the Academy of Arts. In 1811 he 
completed the superb cathedral of “Our Lady of 
Kazan,” in the Nevskii Prospect, at Saint Petersburg, 
which is regarded as one of the finest structures in the 
city. Died in 1814. 

Vorontsof, vér-dnt-sof’, Vorontzov, or Woron- 
zow, (ALEXANDER,) COUNT, a Russian statesman under 
the reign of Catherine II., was a brother of the Princess 
Dashkof, the intimate friend of that empress. He was 
appointed by the emperor Alexander chancellor of the 
empire in 1802. Died in 1806. 

Vorontsof, Vorontzov, or Woronzow, (MIKHAIL 
ILARIONOVITCH,) Coun’, a Russian diplomatist and 
statesman, born in 1710, was distinguished by the favour 
of the empress Elizabeth, and rose to be chancellor of 
the empire. He negotiated the treaty of alliance be- 
tween Russia and Sweden in 1745. Died in 1767. 

Vorontsof, Vorontzov, or Woronzow, (MIKHAIL 
SEMENOVI?'CH,) PRINCE, a Russian general and states- 
man, born at Moscow in 1782. He was educated in 
England, where his father, Semen Woronzow, resided 
as Russian ambassador. Having entered the Russian 
army, he served against the Turks, and in the principal 
campaigns against Napoleon from 1812 to 1815. He 
was afterwards appointed governor of New Russia and 
Bessarabia, and in 1844 of the Caucasian provinces, 
Died in 1856. ; 

Vorontzov or Vorontzoff. See VORONTSOF. 

Vorosmarty or Voeroesmarty, vo/résh-morty, 
(almost -m6rtch,) (MIHALy,) a celebrated Hungarian 
writer and patriot, born in the county of Fejervar in 
1800. He published, while a student at Pesth, his drama 
of “ King Solomon,” (1821,) which was followed by a 
poem entitled “The Triumph of Fidelity,” (1822,) ‘‘ King 
Sigismund,” (1824,) a drama, ‘‘ The Flight of Zalan,” an 
epic poem, and the tragedy of ‘“ Kont,” (1825.) His 
narrative poems entitled “Cserhalom” and “ The En- 
chanted Valley” (“ Tiindervélgy,” 1827) established his 
reputation as the first Hungarian poet of his time. He 
was a contributor to Kisfaludy’s “ Aurora,” and was for 
several years editor of a journal called ‘The Repository 
of Science.” In 1830he published a patriotic lyric entitled 
“ The Appeal,” (“ Szdzat,”) which at once became widely 
popular, and the author received from the Hungarian 
Academy a ducat for every line. He took part in the 
revolution of 1848, and was a deputy to the National 
Assembly for the county of Bacska, and after the defeat 
of the Hungarians was imprisoned a short time. He 
died in 1856, while engaged ona translation of Shak- 
speare. 

Vorst, forst, or Vorstius, for’ste-ts, (JOHANN,) a 
German philologist, born at Wesselburg in 1623. He 
settled in Berlin in 1660, and became rector or president 
of the college of that city. He published, besides other 
works, ‘Sacred Philology,” ete., (‘‘ Philologia Sacra, seu 
de Hebraismis Novi Testamenti Liber,” 1658.) Died 
in Berlin in 1676. 

Vorsterman, vor’ster-man’, (Lucas,) a skilful Flem- 
ish engraver and painter, born at Antwerp about 1580, 
was a pupil of Rubens. He engraved some works of 
Rubens, among which are. the “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
and the “Descent from the Cross.” He worked in 
London about nine years, (1624-32,) during which he 
engraved a number of portraits after Van Dyck. Died 
about 1645. His son Lucas was an engraver, but not 
equal to the father. 

See NaGter, “‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon.’’ 

Vorstius. See Vorsr and Voorst. 

Vorstius, for’ste-us, or Worst, forst, (CONRAD,) a 
German Protestant divine, born at Cologne in 1569. 
Having taken the degree of D.D. at Heidelberg, he be- 
came professor of theology at Geneva, and afterwards 
filled the same chair in the school of divinity at Stein- 
furt. In 1610 he succeeded Arminius in the chair of 
theology at Leyden. His appointment to this post was 
strongly opposed by the Calvinists in Holland, on account 
of the heresies contained in his ‘ Disputations on the 
Nature and Attributes of God,” (“De Deo, seu Dis- 
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putationes decem de Natura et Attributis Dei,” etc. 
The book was condemned to be publicly burned by James 
I. of England, who also wrote a tract against the author. 
In 1619 he was denounced by the Synod of Dort as un- 
worthy of his office, and exiled from the country. He 
died at Tonningen in 1622. He was the author of sev- 
eral religious and controversial works, and was distin- 
guished for his learning and piety. 

Vor’ti-gern, a British chief, who was elected king 
about 445 A.D. To defend Britain against the Picts and 
Scots, he invited the aid of the Saxons. Hengist and 
Horsa led an army of Saxons into Britain, and soon 
turned their arms against Vortigern, who was defeated 
and killed in 485 A.p. 

Vos, de, deh vos, (CORNELIS,) a Flemish painter, 
born at Hulst about 1585. He excelled in portraits, and 
painted several historical pieces. Died at Antwerp in 
1651. 

Vos, de, (MARTIN.) See DEvos. 

Vos, de, (PAut,) a painter of animals and hunting- 
scenes, born at Hulst (or Aelst) about 1590, was a bro- 
ther of Cornelis, noticed above. Died in 1654. 

Vos, de, (SIMON,) a Flemish painter, born at Antwerp 
in 1603 ; died about 1675. 

Vos, van, van vos, (WILLEM,) a Dutch writer on 
theology and moral philosophy, born about 1740. He 
was employed as pastor at Amsterdam. Died in 1823. 

Voss, (GERARD.) See VOssIus. 

Voss, fos, (HEINRICH,).a German scholar, was a son 
of the following. He became a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. He translated A%schylus into Ger- 
man, and aided his father ina translation of Shakspeare. 
Died in 1822. 

Voss, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) an eminent German poet 
and critic, born at Sommersdorf, (Mecklenburg,) Febru- 
ary 20, 1751, was the son of poor parents. After he left 
the public school of New Brandenburg, he became a 
tutor in a family (1769) near Penzlin. Some verses which 
he contributed to the ‘‘Musenalmanach” of Gottingen 
attracted the notice of Boie, the editor, who invited him 
to Gottingen. He went thither in 1772, and devoted 
himself to the study of philology under Heyne, with 
whom he soon quarrelled. He became one of the »prin- 
cipal members of the literary society called Hainbund, 
formed an acquaintance with Klopstock, and married 
about 1777 a sister of Boie, above mentioned. He quitted 
Gottingen in 1775 with a profound knowledge of classical 
literature and philology, and was appointed rector of the 
public school at Ottendorf in 1778. In 1781 he produced 
an excellent translation of Homer’s “Odyssey,” in hex- 
ameter verse, which was received with great favour by the 
best judges. In his version the ideas and details of the 
original are reproduced with great fidelity. He removed 
in 1782 to Eutin, in the duchy of Oldenburg, where he 
was employed about twenty years as rector of the gym- 
nasium. In 1789 he published a translation of Virgil’s 
“Georgics,” with a commentary. His admirable trans- 
lation of the “Iliad” appeared in 1793. As a translator 
of the classics, he is generally considered to be un- 
rivalled. He contributed much to the improvement of 
the German language and metre. Between 1774 and 
1800 he composed eighteen beautiful idyls, which were 
published collectively in 4 vols., 1802. His pastoral or 
idyllic poem “Luise” (1795). is considered the most 
charming poem of that kind in the language. 

Voss and Heyne were involved in several literary con- 
troversies, and indulged in violent personalities. In.1799 
he published a translation of the complete works of Vir- 

il. He removed from Eutin to Jena in 1802, and was 
called in 1805 to Heidelberg by the Elector of Baden, 
who offered him a pension of about one thousand florins. 
He afterwards published translations of Horace, (1806,) 
Hesiod, (1808,) Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, (1808,) 
and Aristophanes, (1821.) Voss manifested his devo- 
tion to the Protestant religion and liberal principles in 
a work entitled “How F. Stolberg became illiberal,”’ 
(“Wie ward Fritz Stolberg ein Unfreier,” 1819,) and 
published in 1823 his “Antisymbolik,” in answer to 
Creuzer’s “ Symbolik,” in which the opinions of Heyne 
had been maintained. He had two sons, Henry and 
Abraham, who were his coadjutors in a translation of 
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Shakspeare, published in 1818-26. He died at Heidel- 
berg in March, 1826. 


See Pautus, ‘‘ Lebens- und Todeskunden tiber J. H. Voss,’’ 1826; 
Tu. Scumip, ‘‘ Leben des Dichters J. H. Voss,” 1835; J. H. Voss, 
“ Abriss .meines Lebens,” 1818; LonGrELtow, “ Poets and Poetry 
of Europe;”) HetnricH DO6rine, ‘J. H. Voss nach seinem Leben 
und Wirken dargestellt,”” 1834; J. J. Gorrres, “ J. H. Voss und 
seine Todtenfeier in Heidelberg,’’ 1826; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale ;” and the article on ‘German Poetry” in “‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine”’ for April, 1832. ® 

Voss, von, fon fos, (JULIUS,) a German Uitéérateur, 
born in Brandenburg in 1768, was the author of a num- 
ber of dramas and romances. Died in 1832. 

Vossius, vosh’e-us, (Dionysius,) a Dutch Oriental- 
ist, born at Dort about 1609, was a son of the following. 
He was well versed in Greek and Hebrew, and learned 
several modern languages. He translated into Latin 
Maimonides “ On Idolatry,” and other works. Died at 
Amsterdam in 1633. 

Vossius, vosh’e-us, or Voss, vos, (GERARD,) a Ger- 
man or Flemish theologian and priest, born near Liege, 
lived at Rome. He edited some works of Chrysostom, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, and other Greek Fathers, (1575- 
1604.) Died at Liege in 1609. 

Vossius, (GERARD,) a classical scholar, a son of the 
following, was born at Leyden in 1620. He edited Vel- 
leius Paterculus, (1639.) His death is variously dated 
from 1640 to 1650. 

Vossius, vosh’e-us or fos’se-ts, or Voss, fos, (GE- 
RARD JAN,) a celebrated German scholar, born near _ 
Heidelberg in 1577. He removed to Dort, in Holland, 
studied theology, history, and antiquities at Leyden, and 
became master of the public school at Dort in 1600. 
He was appointed, in 1614, rector of the theological 
school at Leyden, in which he soon after filled the chair 
of eloquence. He visited England in 1629, and was 
installed as a prebendary of Canterbury, through the 
influence of Archbishop Laud. About 1632 he became 
professor of history in a new college at Amsterdam. He 
died at Amsterdam in 1649. Among his principal works 
may be named “ Aristarchus, or Seven Books on the 
Dramatic Art,” (“Aristarchus, sive de Arte Dramatica 
Libri VIL.,”) “ Historia Pelagiana,” (1618,) “The Rhe- 
torical Art,” (“Ars Rhetorica,” 1623,) “On the Greek 
Historians,” (‘De Historicis Greecis Libri tres,” 1624,) 
“On the Latin Historians,” (“De Historicis Latinis 
Libri tres,” 1627,) and “Commentariorum Rhetori- 
corum (sive Oratoriarum Institutionum) Libri VI.” 

He was a friend of Grotius, and was a man of 
commendable piety and modesty. ‘Gerard Vossius,” 
says Hallam,—‘‘a far greater name in general literature 
than Scioppius,—contributed more essentially to these 
grammatical rules; and to him perhaps, rather than 
to any other one man, we may refer the establishment 
of as much correctness of writing as is attainable ina 
dead language.” (‘Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe.”) 

See C. Tottius, ‘‘Oratio in Obitum G. J. Vossii,’’ 1649; Mrur- 
stus, ‘‘ Athenz Batave ;”” Nictron, ‘Mémoires ;’? VALERE ANDRE, 
‘* Bibliotheca Belgica ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Vossius, (ISAAC,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Leyden in 1618. He was instructed by his father, 
and subsequently travelled in France and Italy. In 
1648 he was invited by Queen Christina to Sweden, 
where he resided nearly ten years. He visited England 
in 1670, and was made a canon of Windsor by Charles 
II. He published editions of Sceylax, Pomponius Mela, 
and other classics, ‘‘ Dissertations on the Seventy Inter- 
preters, and their Translation and Chronology,” (‘De 
Septuaginta Interpretibus, eorumque Translatione et 
Chronologia Dissertationes,” 1663,) “On the Chanting 
of Poems and the Power of Rhythm,” (‘De Poematum 
Cantu et Viribus Rhythmi,” 1673,) and ‘‘A Book of 
Various Observations,” (‘Variarum Observationum 
Liber.”) He died in 1688, leaving a large and very 
valuable library, which was purchased by the University 
of Leyden. His learning was profound, but he was dis- 
solute in character and skeptical in religion, though so 
credulous in other things that Charles II. said of him, 
“This learned divine will believe anything except the 
Bible.” 


See Foppens, ‘Bibliotheca Belgica; Nictron, “Mémoires ;” 
“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 
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Vossius, (MATrHEUS,) a historical writer, born at 
Dort, was a brother of Isaac Vossius. He became li- 
brarian of the city of Amsterdam, and published, in 
Latin, “Annals of Holland and Zealand,” (1645-46.) 
Died in 1646. 

Vosterman, vos/ter-man’, (JOHN,) a Dutch landscape- 
painter, born at Bommel in 1643. He worked in Eng- 
land, and was patronized by Charles II. He is said to 
have excelled in delicacy of finish. , Died in 1699. 

Vouet, voo’d’, (SIMON,) a celebrated French painter, 
born in Paris in 1582, (or 1590, according to the “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.”) He studied at Venice 
and Rome, and, after his return, was appointed, in 1627, 
painter to Louis XIII. He is called the founder of the 
French school of painting, and numbered among his 
pupils Mignard, Le Brun, Le Sueur, and other distin- 
guished artists. He adorned many churches of Paris 
with his works, which are defective in colour and design. 
Died in 1649, (or, as some say, 1641.) 

See FE iBien, ‘‘ Les Artistes Francais ;’? CHARLES BLANC, ‘‘ His- 
toire des Peintres;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Voulland, voo’lén’, (HENRI,) a violent French Jaco- 
bin, born at Uzés in’ 1750, was a member of the Con- 
vention of 1792-95. Died in 1802. 

Voyer. See ARGENSON, D’. 

Voys, vois, (ARY or ADRIAAN,) a Dutch painter, 
born at Leyden in 1641. He painted history and land- 
scapes. 

Voysin or Voisin, vwa’zan’, (DANIEL FRANGOIS,) 
a French lawyer and politician, born in Paris about 1654. 
He was patronized by Madame de Maintenon, through 
whose influence he became secretary of war in 1709, and 
chancellor of France in 1714. He wrote the last will of 
Louis XIV., and a few days after the king’s death pro- 
nounced it null. Died in 1717. 

Vre’tos or Vre/to, (ANDREW PAPADOPOULOS,) a 
modern Greek writer, born at Theaki (Ithaca) in 1800. 
He published many works, among which is a “ Life of 
President Capo d’Istria,” (in French, 2 vols., 1837-38,) 
and “The Literature of Modern Greece,” (2 vols., 
1854-57.) 

Vriemoet, vree’moot, (Emo Lucrus,) a Dutch phi- 
lologist and minister, born at Emden in 1699. He be- 
came professor of Oriental languages at Franeker in 
1730. Died in 1760. 

Vriend. See Fioris, (FRANS.) 

Vries, vrees, (MARTIN Gerritzoon—Zer’rit-zon,) a 
Dutch navigator, was sent in 1643, by Van Diemen, 
governor of the Dutch possessions in India, on a voyage 
to explore the countries north of Japan. An account 
of the expedition appeared in 1646. 

Vries, de, deh vrees, (HANS Fredeman—fra’deh- 
m&n’,) an eminent Dutch painter of perspective and 
architectural pieces, was born at Leeuwarden in 527. 
He was the author of a “Treatise on Perspective,” and 
produced a great number of architectural designs. His 
sons PAUL and SOLOMON distinguished themselves in 
the same department. Hans Fredeman died after 1604. 

Vuez, de. See DEVUEZ. 

Vukassovich, von, fon voo-kas’so-vik, (PHILIP,) 
Baron, a general, born in Slavonia in 1755. He served 
as a general of the Austrian army in Italy against the 
French. Died in 1809. 

Vulcain. See VULCAN. 

Viil/can, [Gr. “H@aoroc, ( Hephaistos;) Lat. Vuica’- 
NuS; Fr. VULCAIN, viil/kan’; It. VOLCANO, vol-k4/no, | the 
Roman god of fire, celebrated as a worker in metals and 


| in Olympus, to which he returned after his fall. 


a fabricator of armour, corresponds to the Hepheestus 
(or Hephaistos) of the Greek mythology. According to 
Homer, he was a son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Hera, (Jano,) 
and was weak and deformed from his birth. Other 
writers reported that he was a son of Juno, and had no 
father ; that, in a quarrel between Jupiter and Juno, he 
took the part of his mother, and was hurled down from 
Olympus by Jupiter; that, after falling a whole day, he 
lighted on the island of Lemnos; that his fall rendered 
him lame; that he forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and fabricated the shield of Hercules, the armour of 
Achilles and other heroes, and other famous pieces of 
exquisite workmanship. The island of Lemnos was his 
favourite residence on the earth, and he had also a palace 
He 
married Venus, whom he once detected in the embrace 
of Mars. The story of this affair may be found in the 
“ Odyssey,” book vili. According to popular tradition, 
Mount Etna was a forge of Vulcan, who had also work- 
shops in several volcanic islands, and the Cyclopes 
worked in his service. (See Virgil’s “ Aineid,” book 
vill. 370-448.) The ancients ascribed to Minerva and 
Vulcan jointly the invention or the introduction of the 
arts which embellish life and distinguish civilized society 
from the savage state. He was represented with ham- 
mer and tongs at the anvil, and with his right arm bare. 
He was also called MULCIBER, which is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of wzzlezfer, (from mezddceo, to “soften” or “render 
tractable,” and ferrum, ‘“iron.”) 

Vulcanius, viil-ka’ne-tis, (BONAVENTURA,) a Flemish 
classical scholar, born at Bruges in 1538. He became sec- 
retary to Cardinal Francisco de Mendoza in Spain about 
1560, and obtained the chair of Greek at Leyden in 1578. 
He edited several ancient authors, and translated some 
Greek works into Latin. Died at Leyden in 1614. 

Vul’pi-us, [Ger. pron. f60l’pe-us,] (CHRISTIAN AU- 
GUST,) a German writer, born at Weimar in 1762. He 
studied at Jena and Erlangen, and afterwards became 
secretary of the court theatre at Weimar, under the 
direction of Goethe, who was his brother-in-law. He 
published “ Rinaldo Rinaldini,” (1799,) a robber romance, 
which was received with great favour; also ‘ Romantic 
Histories of Former Vimes,” and a number of dramatic 


works. He was subsequently appointed first librarian 
and overseer of the cabinet of coins at Weimar. Died 
in 1827. 


Vulson, de, deh viil’sn’, (Marc,) a French writer on ~ 
heraldry. He fought for Henry IV. in his youth, and 
became a gentleman of the chamber of the king. He 
published several works. Died in 1658. 

Vyasa, ve-a’sa or vya’sa, [etymology doubtful ; sup- 
posed by some to signify “compiler” or “ arranger,”’] 
called also VWédavyasa, va’da-vya’/sa, the name of a 
celebrated Hindoo sage or saint, who is supposed to 
have been the original compiler of the Védas and Pura- 
nas, and the founder of the Vedanta philosophy.* 
Nothing is known of the events of his life, and by some 
he is regarded as a myth. 


* The Vedanta philosophy, called also simply the Védanta, (ze. 
the ‘fend or scope of [all] knowledge,” from védé, ‘‘knowledge,”’ 
and dtd, ‘‘end’’ or ‘‘scope,’’) is a sort of ideal system, which 
has been derived or developed from portions of the V&das, called the 
UpanisHaps, (which see.) It teaches, among other things, that 
Brahm, the infinite eternal Spirit, is the only being really existing in 
the universe. All creatures are merely emanations (or we might say 
exhalations) from Him, having an apparent rather than a real exist- 
ence, and will at last be absorbed or extinguished in his essence. 
(See BRAHM and BRAHMANISM.) 
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Waagen, #4’Zen, (GUSTAV FRIEDRICH,) an eminent 
German amateur and art-critic, born at Hamburg in 
1794. He studied at Breslau, Dresden, and Munich, 
and in 1823 was appointed director of the Royal Gallery 
of Paintings at Berlin. He published “ Works of Art 
and Artists in England and France,” (“ Kunstwerke und 
Kiinstler in England und Frankreich,” 3 vols., 1837,) 
“ Works of Art and Artists in Germany,” (“ Kunstwerke 
und Kiinstler in Deutschland,” 2 vols., 1843,) ‘The 
Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” etc., (3 vols., 1854, 
in English,) a “Life of Rubens,” and other works, which 
enjoy the highest reputation. He was appointed in 1844 
professor in the Royal University for the department of 
art history. Died at Copenhagen in August, 1868. 


See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for July, 1838. 


Waal. See WAEL. 

Waast. See Wasr. 

Wace, vas or vas, (ROBERT,) an Anglo-Norman poet, 
a native of the island of Jersey, resided at the court of 
Henry II. at Caen, to whom he dedicated*his ‘Roman 
du Rou,” (1160.) He was afterwards made a canon in 
the cathedral of Bayeux. His ‘“‘ Roman du Rou [Rollo] 
et des Ducs de Normandie” is a history (in verse) of the 
Dukes of Normandy from the invasion of Rollo to the 
time of Henry IL, and is highly valued as a historical 
record. He was the author of other poems, the prin- 
cipal of which is entitled “The English Brutus,” (‘Le 
Brut d’Angleterre.”) Died about 1184. 

See Piuquer, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie et les Ecrits de Robert Wace,”’ 
1824; LonGreLtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe;’’ ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review” for April, r828; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review”? for 
February, 1847, article ‘‘ Anglo-Norman Poets of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury ;”’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Wach, 4k, (WILHELM,) a German painter, born at 
Berlin in 1787, studied in Paris and Rome, and was 
elected, after his return, to the Royal Academy of Arts, 
He was one of the founders of the new school of paint- 
ing at Berlin. Among his best works is the altar-piece 
in the church of Peter and Paul at Moscow. Died in 

1845. 
-  Wachler, #4x/ler, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a 

German writer, born at Gotha in1767. Having studied 
at Jena, he became professor of philosophy at Marburg 
in r8or, and of history at Breslau in 1815, and was after- 
wards appointed chief librarian of the University at 
Breslau. He was the author of a ‘‘ Manual of the Uni- 
versal History of Literary Culture,” (1804,) “Manual of 
History,” (‘‘ Lehrbuch der Geschichte,”) “ Lectures on 
the History of German National Literature,” (1818,) and 
other works, which have ahigh reputation. Died in 1838. 

Wachsmuth, 4ks’moot, (ERNSt WILHELM Gorr- 
LIEB,) a German historical writer, born at Hildesheim 
in 1784, studied at Halle, and became professor of his- 
tory at Leipsic in 1825. He has published, among other 
works, a “ History of European Manners,” ( Sitéenge- 
schichte,) (§ vols., 1831,) and “Universal History of 
Culture,” (1850.) 

Wachsmuth, vaks’miit’, (FERDINAND,) a French 
painter of history and battles, born at Mulhouse, near 
the Rhine, in 1802. Among his subjects are several 

_ French victories in Algiers. 

Wachter, ®4k’ter, (FERDINAND,) a German writer, 
born in 1794, has published several treatises on Scandi- 
navian legends and antiquities ; also anumber of dramatic 
works. 

Wachter or Waechter, ®éx’ter, (GEORG PHILIPP 
Lupwic LEONHARD,) a German /7térateur, born in 1762, 
was the author of “ Legends of Ancient Times,” and 
other works. Died in 1837. 

Wachter, (JOHANN GEORG,) an eminent German 
linguist and archeologist, born at Memmingen in 1673. 
He was a member of the Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin, and became first librarian and director of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Leipsic. He was the author of “ Glos- 
sarium Germanicum,” etc., one of the most valuable 


and other treatises on numismatics and etymology. Died 
in 1757. 

Wachter or Waechter, von, fon #ék’ter, (KARL 
GrorG,) a German: jurist, born at Marbach, on the 
Neckar, in 1797. He studied at Tiibingen and Heidel- 
berg, and became in 1822 professor of law in the former 
university, of which he was made chancellor in 1836. He 
was appointed professor of civil law at Leipsic in 1852, 
and published several works on German law. 

Wachtler or Waechtler, ®ékt’ler, (CHRISTFRIED,) 
a German jurist, born at Grimme in 1652. He published 
numerous legal works. Died in 1731. 

Wachtler or Waechtler, (Jakos,) a German Prot- 
estant minister and writer on theology, born at Grimme 
in 1638; died at Beltzig in 1702. 

Wackenroder, W4k’ken-ro’der, (WILHELM HEIN- 
RICH,) a German writer, born at Berlin in 1772. He 
was a friend of Ludwig Tieck, in cofjunction with whom 
he published ‘“ Herzensergiessungen eines Kiinstlieben- 
den Klosterbruders.” Died in 1798. 


See J. G. Kvern, “ Erinnerungen an Wackenroder,” 1809. 


Wackerbarth, ®4k’ker-bart’, (AuGusT CHRIS 
TOPH,) Count, a German military commander, born in 
the duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg in 1662. He served in 
several campaigns against’the French and Turks, and 
was made a field-marshal in 1712. Died in 1734. 

See FRIGANDER, ‘‘ Leben des A. C. Grafen von Wackerbarth,” 
2 vols., 1739. 

Wackernagel, Wak’ker-na’gel, (KARL HEINRICH 
WILHELM,) a German writer, born at Berlin in 1806, 
became professor of the German language and literature 
at Bale in 1835. He published a “German Reader,” 
(1835,) a treatise “On Dramatic Poetry,” (1838,) ‘ His- 
tory of German Literature,” (1848,) and other works, of 
great merit, on similar subjects. 

Wad-dell’, (JAmeEs,) D.D., a Presbyterian divine, 
celebrated for his eloquence, born in Ireland in 1739, 
came at an early age to America, and settled as a pastor 
in Louisa county, Virginia. He was the original of 
William Wirt’s beautiful sketch of the “ Blind Preacher.” 
Died in 1805. 

Wadding, wéd’ding, or Wading, (LuKe,) an Irish 
scholar and Catholic priest, born at Waterford in 1588. 
He studied at the Jesuits’ Seminary in Lisbon, and in 
1618 accompanied Anthony a Trejo on a mission to 
Rome, where. he continued to reside, and founded in 
1625 the College of Saint Isidore. His principal work 
is entitled “ Annales Ordinis Minorum,” etc., (8 vols., 
1628-54,) being a history of the order of Franciscans, 
Died in 1657. 

Waddington, wéd’ding-ton, (GEORGE,) an English 
writer, born about 1793. He published a “ History of 
the Church from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation,” 
(3 vols., 1835,) and a “ History of the Reformation on 
the Continent,” (3 vols., 1841.) He became Dean of 
Durham in 1840. 

Waddington -Kastus, va’dan’tdn’  kas’tiis’, 
(CHARLES,) a French Protestant philosopher, born 
about 1819. He published a “ Life of Ramus,” (1855,) 
and “Essays on Logic,” (1858.) He became a professor 
at Strasburg in 1856. 

Wade, (BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,) an American Sena- 
tor, distinguished as a zealous opponent of slavery, born 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, October 27, 1800, was a 
son of poor parents. He removed to Ohio about 1821, 
was employed as a school-teacher for several years, and 
studied law. He was admitted to the bar in 1828, since 
which time he has resided in Ashtabula county, Ohio. 
In 1837 he was elected a member of the Senate of Ohio, 
and in 1847 he was chosen presiding judge of the third 
judicial district of that State. He was elected a Sena- 
tor of the United States by the Whigs of Ohio in 1851. 
He advocated the Homestead bill, voted for the repeai 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, and opposed the Nebraska 
Kansas bill of 1854. He was re-elected a Senator for 
six years in 1857, and was appointed chairman of the 


works of the kind, “Archzologia Nummaria,” (1740,) 
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committee on territories. In December, 1860, he made 
a speech in which he opposed any new concessions to 
the slave-power, and declared to the Southern Senators, 
“We hold to no doctrine that can possibly work you 
any inconvenience, any wrong, any disaster.” In the 
session of 1861-62 he was appointed chairman of the 
joint committee on the conduct of the war. On the 
question of the reconstruction of the Southern States 
after the end of the civil] war he was a decided radical. 
He was elected President of the Senate about March, 
1867, having been selected for that office on account of 
his resolute character and inflexible fidelity to the cause 
of liberty. At the Chicago National Convention, May 
21, 1868, he received on the first four ballots more votes 
than any other candidate for the Vice-Presidency, but 
failed to obtain the nomination, 

Wadham, wéd’am, (NICHOLAS,) born in Somerset- 
shire in 1536, was the founder of the college at Oxford 
called by his name. Died in 1610. 

Wading, wéd’ing, ? (Prrer,) an Irish Jesuit, born at 
Waterford, was the author of a number of Latin works in 
prose and verse, and became chancellor of the University 
of Gratz, in Styria. e Died in 1644. 

Wadstr6m or Wadstroem, WAd’strom, (CARL 
Berns,) a Swedish philanthropist, born at Stockholm 
in 1746. He visited Africa in 1787, and published, after 
his return, “Observations on the Slave-Trade, and a 
Description of Some Part of the Coast of Guinea,” etc., 
(1789, in English.) This work first suggested to the 
British government the establishment of the colonies of 
Sierra Leone and Bulema. Died in 1799. 

Wadsworth, wédz’/worth, (BENJAMIN,) an American 
clergyman, born at Milton, Massachusetts, about 1670. 
He preached in Boston for many years, and became 
president of Harvard College in 1725. Died in 1737. 

Wadsworth, (JAMEs,) a wealthy American land- 
holder, born at Durham, Connecticut, in 1768. He re- 
moved at an early age to Western New York, where he 
purchased a large tract near the Genesee River. He 
was instrumental in founding the State Normal School, 
and was a generous patron of the cause of education. 
Died in 1844. 

Wadsworth, (JAMES SAMUEL,) an American general, 
born at Geneseo, Livingston county, New York, in Oc- 
tober, 1807, was a son of the preceding.. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard and Yale Colleges, studied law under 
Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the bar in 1833. 
He inherited an immense landed estate situated in 
Western New York, and, like his father, was a Jiberal 
patron of the cause of education. He enlisted as a 
volunteer early in 1861, was appointed a brigadier-gene- 
ral in August, and became military governor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in March, 1862. In November, 1862, 
he was the Republican candidate for Governor of New 
York, but was not elected. He commanded a division 
at the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, and 
at Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. He was killed at the 
battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 

“The country’s salvation,” says H. Greeley, “claimed 
no nobler sacrifice than that of James S. Wadsworth, 
of New York... . No one surrendered more for his 
country’s sake, or gave his life more joyfully for her 
deliverance.” 


See Gree tey, “ American Conflict,” vol. ii. pp. 568, 569; TENNEY, 
Military History of the Rebellion,” p. 777. 


Wadsworth, (PELEG,) an American general, born 
at Duxbury, Massachusetts, in 1748. He served with 
distinction in the Revolutionary war, and represented a 
district of Massachusetts in Congress from 1792 to 1806. 
Died in Oxford county, Maine, in 1829. 

Waechter, (JOHANN GrorGc.) See WACHTER. 

Waechtler. See WACHTLER. 

Wael or Waal, de, deh wal or val, (CORNELIUS,) a 
Flemish battle-painter, born at Antwerp in 1594, was a 
son of John de Wael, noticed below. He resided many 

ears at Genoa, where he executed a number of excel- 
oes pictures, consisting chiefly of sea-fights and other 
battles. Died in 1662. 

Wael, de, (JoHN,) a Flemish painter, born at Ant- 
wer} in 1558, attained distinction in the departments of 
portrait and historical painting. Died in 1633. 
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Wael, de, (Lucas,) born at Antwerp in 1591, was a 
brother of Cornelius, noticed above, whom he accom- 
panied to Genoa. He painted landscapes both in oil- 
colours and fresco, which were highly esteemed. Died 
in 1676. 

Wa’fer, (LIONEL,) an English surgeon, who accom- 
panied Dampier on one of his voyages, and, having 
quarrelled with him, was left on the Isthmus of Darien. 
He published after his return an account of his adven- 
tures among the Indians, (1690.) 

Wafflard, va’flar’, (ALEXIS JACQUES Manrix,) a 
French dramatist, born at Versailles in 1787. Among 
his works are “A Moment of Imprudence,” (1819,) and 
a ‘ Voyage to Dieppe,” (1821.) Died in 1824. 

Waga, va’e4, (THEODORE,) a Polish historian, born 
in Mazovia in 1739. He wrote a * History of Poland,” 
(1770.) Died in 18or. 

Wagenaar, w4/geh-nar’ or wa/Heh-nar’, (JAN,) an 
eminent Dutch historian, born at Amsterdam in 1709. 
He was the author of a history of the Netherlands, 
entitled “De Vaderlandsche Historie vervattende de 
Geschiedenissen der vereenigde* Nederlanden,” etc., 
(21 vols., 1749-59,) and other historical works. Died 
in 1773. 


See P. Hutsinca Bakker, ‘‘ Het Leven van J. Wagenaar,’’ 1776. 


Wagenseil, WA/gen-zil’, | Lat. WAGENSEIL’IUS,] (Jo- 
HANN CHRISTOPH,) a German scholar, born at Nurem- 
berg in 1633. He became professor of history at Altdorf 
in 1667, and was afterwards appointed tutor to the 
counts-palatine. He published a number of critical, 
antiquarian, and controversial treatises, in Latin, among 
which we may name his “ Tela Ignea Satane,” in refuse 
tation of the Jewish writers against Christianity. Died 
in 1705. 

See F. Roru-ScuoxtTz, ‘Vita J. C. Wagenseilii,” 1819; Nuic#- 
RON, “Mémoires.” 

Wagenseilius. See WAGENSEIL. 

Wager, (Sir CHARLES,) an English admiral, born in 
1666, served in the war of the Spanish succession. In 
1708, with four ships, he defeated seventeen Spanish 
galleons near Carthagena, South America. For this 
exploit he was made a rear-admiral. He afterwards 
commanded a fleet in the Mediterranean till the peace 
of 1713. He was first lord of the admiralty in the min- 
istry of Sir Robert Walpole from 1732 to 1742. About 
1731 he was raised to the rank of admiral. Died in 1743. 

Wae’horn, (Lieutenant THomas,) R.N., an English 
naval officer, born in Kent in 1800. He served in India 
in the Arracan war, and in 1827 applied to the govern- 
ment for assistance in carrying out a project he had 
conceived of opening communication by steam between 
Great Britain and the East Indies. He expended much 
time and energy in this useful enterprise, and was at 
length successful. The result of his labours is the Over- 
land mail-route through Suez and the Red Sea. Died 
in 1850. 

Wagner, 4c’ner, (CHRISTIAN,) a German scholar 
and preacher, born at Leipsic in 1663. He wrote a 
“Thesis on the Number of Worlds,” (‘Thesis de Nu- 
mero Mundorum.”) Died in 1693. 

Wagner, (ERNs?,) a German novelist and poet, born 
in 1769, published “ Wilibald’s Views of Life,” (2 vols., 
1805,) ‘‘ The Travelling Painter,” (2 vols., 1806,) ‘ Isi- 
dora,” (3 vols., 1812,) and other works. Died in 1812. 

See F. Mosencett, ‘‘ Briefe iiber E. Wagner,” etc., 2 vols., 1826. 

Wagner, (GrEoRG PHiLIPP EBERHARD,) a German 
philologist, born at Schénbrunn, in Saxony, in 1794, 
published, among other works, a treatise on “The 
Greek Tragedy and the Theatre at Athens,” (1844.) 

Wagner, (GorrLoB HEINRICH ADOLF,) a German 
writer and translator, born at Leipsic in 1774. He pub- 
lished “Two Epochs of Modern Poetry,” etc., (1806,) 
and other original works, and translated into German 
Byron’s “ Manfred,” and Coxe’s ‘‘ History of the House 
of Austria,” the Jatter in conjunction with Dippold. 
Died in 1835. 

Wagner, #4c/ner, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Swiss natural- 
ist, born near Zurich in 1641. He wrote (in Latin) a 
“ Natural History of Switzerland,” (1680.) Died in 1695. 

Wagner, (JOHANN JAKoB,) a German philosopher, 
born at Ulm in 1775, became professor of philosophy at 
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Wiirzburg. He published, besides other works, “On 
the Nature of Things,” (1803,) a “System of Ideal Phi- 
losophy,” (1804,) “Theodicee,” (1809,) and ‘ Organon 
der menschlichen Erkenntniss,” (1830.) Died in 1841. 

See P. L. Apam and A, Kog ts, ‘‘ J. J. Wagner, Lebensnach- 
richten und Briefe,” 1848. 

Wagener, (LUDWIG FRIEDRICH,) a German antiquary 
and jurist, born at Tiibingen in 1700; died in 1789. 

Wagner, (Morirz,) a German traveller, born at 
Baireuth in 1813, published “Travels in the Kingdom 
of Algiers,” etc., (1841,) ‘The Caucasus and the 
Land of the Cossacks,” (1848,) “ Journey to Persia and 
Kurdistan,” (1852,) and other works. 

Wagener, (RICHARD,) a distinguished German com- 
poser, born at Leipsicin 1813. He was appointed chapel- 
master at Dresden in 1843. Among his principal works 
are the operas of “ Rienzi,” (1842,) “ Tanhauser,” (1845,) 
“Lohengrin,” (1851,) and “ Rheingold,” (1869.) He has 
written several essays on music and the dramatic art, 
which have been the subject of much controversy. 
Among these is one called “Oper und Drama,” (1851.) 

See F. Hinricus, “*R. Wagner und die neuere Musik,” 1854. 


Wagner, (RUDOLF,) a German physician and anato- 
mist, brother of Moritz, noticed above, was born at 
Baireuth in 1805. He succeeded Blumenbach as pro- 
fessor of physiology at Géttingen in 1840. He published, 
among other works, a treatise ‘On the Comparative 
Physiology of the Blood,” (1833,) a ‘Manual of Com- 
parative Anatomy,” (1834,) and “Icones Physiologicz,”’ 
(1839.) Died in 1864. 

Wagner, (Tostas,) a German theologian and writer, 
born in Wiirtemberg in 1598. He was professor of 
theology at Tiibingen. Died in 1680. 

Wagner, von, fon ®Ac’/ner, (JOHANN MARTIN,) a 
German sculptor, born at Wiirzburg in 1777. 

Wagniere, van’ye-air’, (JEAN Louts,) a Swiss Ztté- 
vateur, born in 1739. He became secretary to Voltaire 
about 1756, and gained his confidence. In conjunction 
with Longchamp, he wrote ‘‘Memoirs on Voltaire and 
his Works,” (2 vols., 1825.) Died after 1787. 

Wagram, PRINCE oF. See BERTHIER. 

Wae’staff, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English physician 
and humorous writer, born in Buckinghamshire in 1685 ; 
died in 1725. 

Wagstaffe, wig’staf, (THOMAS,) an English divine, 
born in Warwickshire in 1645. He published a “ Vin- 
dication of King Charles L.,” etc., and a number of ser- 


mons. Died in 1712. 

Wahhab or Wahab, (Abdul.) See ABD-EL-Wa- 
HAB. 

Wahl, 41, (CurIsriAN ALBRECHT,) a German 


theologian, born at Dresden in 1773. He published a 
“‘ Historical and Practical Introduction to the Biblical 
Writings,” (1820,) and other similar works. Died in 1855. 

Wahl, von, fon #41, (JoACHIM CHRISTIAN,) COUNT, 
a German general, distinguished in the Thirty Years’ 
war, in which he fought for the Catholics or Imperialists. 
He commanded with success in the Upper Palatinate in 
1634, after which he took Baireuth, Augsburg, and other 
places. Died in 1644. 

Wahlberg, W4l/bérc, (PETER FREDERIK,) a Swedish 
naturalist, born at Gothenburg in 1800. He wrote on 
botany, and succeeded Berzelius as perpetual secretary 
of the Swedish Academy of Sciences. 

Wahlbom, f4l/bom, (JOHANN WILHELM CARL,) a 
Swedish painter, born at Calmar in 1810; died in 1858. 

Wahlenberg, #a’len-bére’, (GEORG,) a Swedish 
botanist, born in the province of Wermland in 1780. He 
visited Lapland and other northern regions of Europe, 
and subsequently became professor of botany and medi- 
cine at Upsal. Among his principal works are his 
“Flora Lapponica,” “Flora Carpatorum,” and “ Flora 
Suecica.” Died in 1851. 

Waiblinger, ®i/bling-er, (WILHELM FRIEDRICH,) a 
German J/ittérateur, born at Reutlingen in 1804; died 
in 1830. 

Waifer, wi’fer, [Fr. pron. va’fair’,] Duke of Aqui- 
taine, born about 725 A.D., began to reign in 745. His 
dominions were invaded in 760 by Pepin le Bref, against 
whom ke fought without success. He was assassinated 
by order of Pepin le Bref in 768 A.D. 
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Wailly, de, deh va’ye’, (ARMAND FRANGoIS LEON,) 
a French /ittérateur and critic, born in Paris in 1804, was 
a grandson of Charles, noticed below. He wrote a 
novel, entitled ‘* Stella and Vanessa,” (1846,) and trans- 
lated the works of Sir Walter Scott and other English 
authors. Died in 1863. 

Wailly, de, (CHARLES,) a distinguished French ar- 
chitect, born in Paris in 1729. He gained the grand 
prize of Rome in 1752, was admitted into the Academy 
of Painting as a designer in 1771, and was the chief 
founder of the Society of ‘* Amis des Arts.” Died in 
1798. 

ae LAVALLE, ‘‘ Notice sur Charles de Wailly,’’ 1799. 

Wailly, de, (EviENNE AUGUSTIN,) a French /itér2- 
teur, born in Paris in 1770, was a son of Noél Franguis, 
noticed below. He became proviseur of the Lycée Napo- 
léon. Died in 1821. 

His son, ALFRED BARTHELEMI, born in Paris in 1800, 
published a Latin-French Dictionary, (1829,) and a 
French-Latin Dictionary, (1832.) 

Wailly, de, (JosepH NoEL,) a French scholar, a 
brother of Armand Francois Léon, was born at Méziéres 
in 1805. He published, exudes other works, ‘‘ Elements 
of Paleography,” (2 vols., 1838.) 

Wailly, de, (NoEL FRANGoIS,) a French scholar and 
writer, the father of Etienne Augustin, noticed above, 
was born at Amiens in 1724. He was the author of a 
work entitled “General and Particular Principles of the 
French Language,” ‘Abridgment of the Dictionary of 
the Academy,” “Principles of the Latin Language,” 
“Dictionary of Rhymes,” and “Select Histories from 
the New Testament.” Died in 1801. 

Wainwright, wan’rit, (JoNATHAN MayHew,) D.D., 
born at Liverpool, England, in 1792, emigrated to 
America, and graduated in 1812 at Harvard College. 
He became rector of Trinity Church, Boston, in 1834, 
assistant minister of Trinity Church, New York, in 1837, 
and in 1852 provisional Bishop of the diocese of New 
York. Died in 1854. 

Waith’man, an English magistrate, born near Wrex- 
ham in 1765, was elected lord mayor of London, and 
several times represented that city in Parliament. Died 
in 1833. 

Waitz, Wits, (GEoRG,) a German writer, born in 1813, 
published several historical works, among which is a 
“* History of the German Constitution,” (2 vols., 1843-47.) 

Waitz, (THEODOoR,) a German philosophical writer, 
born at Gotha in 1821. He published a “Manual of 
Psychology as a Natural Science,” (1849,) and other 
works. : 

Wake, (Sir Isaac,) an English writer and diplo- 
matist, born in Northamptonshire in 1575, wrote a work 
entitled ‘Rex Platonicus.” Died in 1632. 

Wake, (WILLIAM,) an English prelate and theolo- 
gian, born in Dorsetshire in 1657. He was successively 
created Dean of Exeter, Bishop of Lincoln, and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, (1716.) He was the author of an 
“Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of England,” 
“An English Version of the Genuine Epistles of the 
Apostolic Fathers,” and a number of sermons and con- 
troversial works. Died in 1737. 

Wakedi, Al, (Mohammed.) See WAKIDEE. 

Wakefield, wak’féld, (EDWARD GIBBON,) an Eng- 
lish writer on colonization and political economy, pub- 
lished, among other works, “England and America: a 
Comparison of the Social and Political State of Both 
Nations,” (1833,) and “ View of the Art of Colonization.” 
He became in 1837 the founder of the New Zealand 
Association. Died in 1862. 

See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for March, 1849. 


Wakefield, (GILBERT,) an English scholar and theo- 
logian, born at Nottingham in 1756. He studied at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and took the degree of B.A. 
in 1776. He became master of the Dissenting Academy 
at Warrington in 1779, and published soon after “A 
Plain and Short Account of the Nature of Baptism,” and 
a “New Translation of the Gospel of Saint Matthew,” 
(1782.) These works were followed by ‘ Remarks on 
the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion,” (1789,) 
and * Philological Commentary on the Sacred and Profane 
Authors,” (“Silva Critica, sive in Auctores sacros pro- 
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fanosqueé Commentarius Philologus,”) a fifth part of 
which appeared in 1795. He published in 1791 his 
“Translation of the New Testament, with Notes,” and 
“An Inquiry into the Expediency and Propriety of 
Public or Social Worship.” The latter caused consid- 
erable sensation, and elicited several replies. His ‘“ Re- 
ply to Some Parts of the Bishop of Llandaff’s Address” 
caused him to be imprisoned two years, during which 
time he wrote his critical essays entitled “ Noctes Car- 
cerariz,” (‘Prison Nights.”) He died in r8or, leaving 
among his numerous works an edition of Lucretius, 
which is still esteemed. 

See his ‘‘ Autobiographic Memoirs of the First Thirty-Six Years 
¢ the Life of G. Wakefield,”’ 1792; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for October, 
1905. 

Wakefield, (Mrs. PriscrLiA,) an English educational 
writer, born in 1750. She was the author of an “ Intro- 
duction to Botany,” (1796,) ‘‘ Reflections on the Present 
Condition of the Female Sex, with Hints for its Im- 
provement,” (1798,) ‘ Juvenile Traveller,” (1801,) ‘ Do- 
mestic Recreation,” (1805,) “‘The Traveller in Africa,” 
and various other works. Died in 1832. 

Wakefield, (RoBERtT,) an English linguist and priest, 
was professor of Hebrew at Oxford. He wrote a para- 
phrase of Ecclesiastes, and other works. Died in 1537. 

WaAkidee or WAkidi, wa’ki-dee’, written also WA4- 
qidy, an Arabian writer, born at Medina in 748 A.D. ; 
died at Bagdad in 823. He made a collection of the 
traditions concerning Mohammed and those of his fol- 
lowers who fought at Bedr, called “ Tabakat-Kebeer,” (or 
“-Kebir,”) the “ great series” or “order of events.” It 
consists of biographies arranged in chronological order. 
His life of the prophet has been pronounced by compe- 
tent critics to be the best by far that has been written. 

See SprenGER, “‘ Life of Mohammad,”’ p. 70 e¢ seg. 

Wakidi. See WAKIDEE. 

Wak’ley, (THomas,) M.P.,an English surgeon, born 
in 1795, was the founder and editor of the ‘ Lancet.” 
He represented Finsbury in Parliament from 1835 to 
1852. Died in 1862. 

Waleus, w4-la’/us, or Wale, wa’leh, (ANTOON,) a 
Dutch Protestant minister, born at Ghent in 1573. He 
was a prominent member of the Synod of Dort, and 
became professor of theology at Leyden. Died in 1639. 

Walzeus, (JAN,) a physician, a son of the preceding, 
was born about 1604. He is said to have made some 
discoveries on the circulation of the blood. Died at 
Leyden in 1649. 

Walafridus, wd4l-a-free’dus or w4l’a-free’dus, or 
Walafried, 4’l4-freet’, written also Walhafredus, 
a learned German monk, surnamed Srra/Bus, or 
“ Squint-eyed,” was the author of a theological essay, 
entitled ‘“‘ De Officiis Divinis,” etc., ‘‘ Hortulus,” a treat- 
ise on botany, (in Latin verse,) and other works, Died 
in 849. 

Walbaum, W4l’/b6wm, (JOHANN JULIUS,) a German 
physician and writer, born at Wolfenbiittel in 1724; 
died in 1799. 

Walch, lx, [Lat. WAL’cHtus,| (CHRISTIAN WIL- 
HELM FRANz,) second son of Johann Georg, noticed 
below, was born at Jena in 1726. He was the author of 
several valuable works on ecclesiastical history, theology, 
and ancient literature; among the most important of 
these are his ‘‘ History of the Jewish Patriarchs men- 
tioned in Books of Roman Law,” “ Compendium of the 
most Modern Ecclesiastical History,” (both in Latin,) 
and a “History of Heresies, Schisms, and Religious 
Controversies down to the Reformation,” (in German, 
Ir vols., 1762.) Died in 1784. 

See C. G. Heyneg, ‘‘ Elogium C. G. F. Walchii,” 1784. 

Walch, (JoHANN Ernst IMMANUEL,) son of Johann 
Georg, noticed below, was born at Jena in 1725. He be- 
came professor of theology in his native city, and pub- 
lished a number of critical and theological works, also 
several valuable treatises on mineralogy. Died in 1778. 

See Henninos, ‘‘ Leben des Professors J. E. I. Walch,” 1780. 

Walch, [Lat. WaL’cutus,| (JOHANN GEoRG,) a Ger- 
man scholar and theologian, born at Meiningen in 1693, 
became successively professor of philosophy, eloquence, 
and theology at Jena. He published a “ Philosophical 
Lexicon,” (1726,) “ Introduction to the Theological Sci- 
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ences,” (1747,) “ Theologia Patristica,” (1770,) and other 
works. Died in 1775. 

His son Kart FRIEDRICH became professor of law at 
Jena, and was the author of several legal treatises. 

Bee “ Leben und Charakter des J. G. Walch,” Jena, 1777. 

Walcher, Walk’er, (JosrPH,) an Austrian Jesuit, 
noted for his skill in hydraulics and mechanics, was 
born at Linz in 1718. He was professor of mechanics 


in a college of Vienna, and wrote several works. Died 
in 1803. 
Walchius. See WALCH. 


Walckenaer, val’keh-nar’, (CHARLES Athanase— 
4’t@’/naz’,) BARON, an eminent French writer and savant, 
born in Paris int771. He was admitted into the Insti- 
tute in 1813, and appointed perpetual secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in 1840. Among his principal 
works are his “Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de 
J. de La Fontaine,” (1820,) “ Histoire générale des Vo- 
yages,” (21 vols., 1826-31, unfinished,) “‘ Natural History 
of Insects,” (3 vols., 1836-44,) “Ancient Geography, 
Historical and Comparative, of the Gauls,” (3 vols., 
1839,) which is highly esteemed, ‘‘ History of the Life 
and Poems of Horace,” (2 vols., 1840,) and “ Mémoires 
touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de Madame de Sévigné,” 
(5 vols., 1842-52.) He contributed many able articles 
to the “ Biographie Universelle.” In his youth he had 
inherited an ample fortune. He was appointed prefect 
of Niévre in 1826, and held other high offices. Died 
in 1852. 

See QuERARD, ‘ La France Littéraire ;’? NAuDET, ‘‘ Notice his- 


torique sur Walckenaer,” 1852; SainTE-Bruve, ‘‘Causeries du 
Lundi;” “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 


Walckendorf, Walk’en-dorf’, (CHRISTOPH,) a Dan- 
ish statesman, born at Copenhagen about 1525. He 
rendered important services as minister of finance in 
the reign of Frederick IL., (1558-88.) Died in 1601. 

Waldarfer, W4l/dar’fer, sometimes written Waldar- 
fer or Baldorfer, (CHRISTOPH,) a German printer, who 
established a press in Venice about 1470, and at Milan in 
1474. His edition of Boccaccio was greatly admired for 
its correctness and elegance. 

Waldau, (Max.) See HAUENSCHILD, VON. 

Waldburg, WAlt/boorG, (FRIEDRICH LUDWIG,) a 
Prussian general and diplomatist, born at Tangermiinde 
in 1776; died in 1844. 

Waldeck, Wal’/dék, (CHRISTIAN AUGUST,) PRINCE 
oF, a German general, born in 1744. He entered the 
service of Austria, and fought against the French in 
1792. He distinguished himself by directing the army 
in its passage of the Rhine, and afterwards had a high 
command in Flanders. Died in 1798. 

Waldeck, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) PRINCE OF, a Ger- 
man general, born in 1620. He entered the Austrian 
army, and contributed to the victory over the Turks at 
Vienna in 1683. He was defeated by the French at 
Fleurus in 1690. Died in 1692. 

Waldegrave, wdld’grav, (JAMES,) second Ear, an 
English statesman, born in 1715. He filled several im- 
portant offices under George II. He was the author 
of “Memoirs from 1754 to 1758,” (published in 1821.) 
Died in 1763. 

Waldemar (wdl’de-m4ar) or Val/de-mar I, THE 
Great, King of Denmark, born in 1131, ascended the 
throne in 1157. He subjugated the southern part of 
Norway, and the territory of the Wends in Northern 
Germany. He died in 1181, and was succeeded by his 
son, Canute VI. 

Waldemar (or Valdemar) II, second son of Wal- 
demar I., was surnamed SErmr, (the “ Victorious.”) On 
the death of his brother, Canute VI., he became king, in 
1203. He conquered Livonia, Courland, Esthonia, and 
other provinces, and was distinguished for his ability as 
aruler. He died in 1241, and was succeeded by his son, - 
Eric VI. 

Waldemar (or Valdemar) III. or IV,, called Ar- 
TERDAG, was the last king of the first Danish dynasty, 
and ascended the throne in 1340. He sold Livonia, and 
other conquests of Waldemar IL., to the grand master 
of the Teutonic order in Prussia. He died in 1373 or 
1375, and was succeeded by his daughter Margaret as 
regent during the minority of her son Olaus. 

See “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Waldemar, (Al/deh-mar’, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM.) 
a German prince, nephew of Frederick William III., 
King of Prussia, was born in 1817; died in 1849. 

Wal-den’sis or Wol-den’‘sis, (THOMAS,) an English 
Carmelite monk, originally named Nerrer, was borat 
Wolden, in Essex, about 1365. He was patronized by 
Henry V., whom he accompanied to France. Died in 1430. 

Waldhauser, @alt/héw’zer, (CoNRAD,) a German 
reformer and Augustinian monk, who began to preach 
in Vienna about 1345. He exposed the vices and im- 
postures of the monks, and acquired much influence as 
a preacher. Died about 1368. 

See Hopason, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,” Philadelphia, 1867. 

Waldis, al’dis, (BURCKHARD,) a German fabulist, 
born at Allendorf about 1500. Ele was a chaplain of 
Margaret, wife of the Landgrave of Hesse. He imitated 
/Esop with success. Died in 1554. 

Waldkirch, de, deh Walt’ké€rK, (JEAN RODOLPH,) 
a Swiss jurist, born at Bale in 1678. He wrote, besides 
several legal works, a “ History of Switzerland,” (2 vols., 
E72ts)Diedin' 1757. 

His daughter EstHER ELIZABETH, though blind, was 
well versed in mathematics. 

Waldmann, Wlt’m4n, (JOHANN,) a Swiss magistrate, 
born in the canton of Zug about 1426. He was one of 
the chiefs of the Swiss army that fought at Morat, and 
he gained a victory at Nancy for the Duke of Lorraine. 
In 1483 he became burgomaster of Zurich, where he made 
several reforms. The peasants and populace having 
revolted against him, he was put to death about 1490. 

See J. H. Fuessrr, ‘Vie de Waldmann,” 1780; CoREMANS, 
‘Waldmann, le Vainqueur du Téméraire,”’ 1843. 

Waldo. See VALDo. 

Waldo, wdél/do, (DANTEL,) an American Congrega- 
tional divine, born at Windham, Connecticut, in 1762. 
He graduated at Yale College, and subsequently became 
pastor at Exeter, Connecticut. At the age of ninety-six 
he was appointed chaplain to Congress, serving in that 
capacity two years. Died in 1864. 

Waldor, val’dor’, (MELANIE VILLENAVE,) MADAME, 
a French authoress, born at Nantes about 1796, was a 
sister of Théodore Villenave. She published numerous 
novels, among which are “The Chateau de Ramsberg,” 
(1844,) and ‘Charles Mandel,” (1846.) 

Waldrada. See WALDRADE. 

Waldrade, val’drad’, [Lat. WaLpra/DA,] an am- 
bitious Frenchwoman, who became about 860 A.D. the 
concubine of Lothaire II. She was excommunicated by 
the pope. 

See Ernour, “ Histoire de Waldrade,”’ 1858. 


Waldschmidt, WAlt’shmit, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a Ger- 
man medical writer, born in 1644. He died at Marburg 
in 1689. 

Waldseemiiller, W4lt’za-mitiller, [Lat. HyLAcomt’- 
LUS,| (MARYIN,) a German compiler, born at Friburg 
about 1470. He published an “Introduction to Cos- 
mography, with the Four Voyages of Americus Vespu- 
cius,” (1507,) in which he advocated the application of 
the name America to the New World. Died after 1522. 

Waldsteinius or Waldstein. See WALLENSTEIN. 

Wale. See WALAUS. 

Wale, (SAMUEL,) an English painter and designer, 
lived in London, and made designs for the booksellers. 
Died in 1786. 

Waleed or Walid. See AL WALEED. 

Waleed or Walid II,, born in 703 A.D., was a son 
uf Yezeed (Yezid) IL, and became caliph in 743. He 
was very licentious. He was assassinated in 744. 

See Wet, ‘‘Geschichte der Chalifen,’” vol. i. chap. xv. 

Walef or Waleff, de, deh va’léf’, (BLAISE HENRI 
de Corte—deh kort,) BARON, a Belgian poet, born at 
" Liege in 1652. He served as an officer in the armies of 
France, England, and Spain. He wrote several French 
poems. Died in 1734. 

See M. L. Porain, ‘‘ Notice sur le Baron de Walef,”’ 1848, 

Wales, Prince or. See ALBERT EDwarpb. 

Wales, (WILLIAM,) an English astronomer and 
mathematician, born about 1734. He was sent in 1768 
to Hudson Bay, to observe the transit of Venus, and 
subsequently accompanied Captain Cook on his second 
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and third voyages. He was chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1776, and was afterwards made secre- 
tary to the Board of Longitude. He published “ General 
Observations made at Hudson’s Bay,” etc., (1772,) “The 
Method of Finding the Longitude by Time-Keepers,” 
(1794,) “‘ Observations on a Voyage with Captain Cook,” 
and other works, Died in 1798. 

Walewski, wi4-lév’skee, [Fr. pron. va’lév’ske’,] 
(FLORIAN ALEXANDRE JOSEPH COLONNA,) COUNT, an 
able statesman and writer, a natural son of Napoleon 
I, and the Countess Walewska, a Polish lady, was born 
in Walewice in 1810. Under Louis Napoleon he was 
sent as minister-plenipotentiary to Florence (1849) and 
Naples, and was ambassador to London about 1852. In 
1855 he succeeded Drouyn de Lhuys as minister ot 
foreign affairs. He was removed in January, 1860, be- 
came minister of state at that date, and president of the 
corps législatif in August, 1865. Died in 1868. 

Walferdin, val’fér’dan’, (HENRI,) a French natural 
philosopher, born at Langres in 1795. He was as- 
sociated with Arago in some scientific labours. He 
invented a hydro-barometer and several kinds of ther- 
mometers, re 

Walid. See WALEED and AL WALEED. 

Walker, waw’ker, (ADAM,) an English writer and 
mechanician, born in Westmoreland in 1731, was the 
author of a ‘System of Familiar Philosophy, in Lec- 
tures,” Treatise on Geography,” and other works. He 
was also the inventor of several ingenious instruments. 
Died in 1821. 

Walker, (Sir BALDWIN WAKE,) an English naval 
officer, born in 1803. He was surveyor-general of the 
navy from 1847 to 1860. 

Walker, (CLEMENT,) an English Presbyterian and 
political writer, born in Dorsetshire. He represented 
the city of Wells in Parliament in 1640, and wrote ‘* The 
History of Independence,” (1648,) afterwards enlarged 
and published under the title of “The High Court of 
Justice, or Cromwell’s New Slaughter- House,” (1651.) 
For this offence he was imprisoned in the Tower, where 
he died in 1651. 

Walker, (Sir EpwarpD,) an English writer, and Garter 
king-at-arms, born in Somersetshire. He was appointed 
by Charles I. his secretary at war, and clerk-extraor- 
dinary of the privy council. He wrote ‘ Historical 
Discourses,” (1705,) ‘‘ Military Discoveries,” and ‘“ Iter 
Carolinum,” an account of the marches, etc. of Charles 
I. from 1641 to the time of his death. Died in 1677. 

Walker, (Rev. GEORGE,) a Protestant divine, of 
English extraction, was born in the county of Tyrone, 
Ireland. He is celebrated for his brave defence of Lon- 
donderry against the forces of James II., (1689.) He 
was killed at the battle of the Boyne, in 1690, having 
been previously created Bishop of Derry by William 
III. He published “A True Account of the Siege of 
Londonderry.” 

Walker, (GrEorGE,) an English mathematician and 
dissenting minister, born at Newcastle about 1734. He 
lived at Durham, Nottingham, and Manchester, and wrote 
several able works on geometry, etc. Died in 1807. 

Walker, (JAmEs,) an English civil engineer, born 
about 1780. He obtained a high reputation as an en- 
gineer of docks, harbours, etc. He was president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Died about 1862. 

Walker, waw’ker, (JAMES,) D.D., a distinguished 
Unitarian divine and scholar, born at Burlington, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1794. He became editor of the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner” in 1831, and in 1839 Alford professor of 
moral and intellectual philosophy at Harvard. We was 
elected president of Harvard in 1853, a position which he 
filled with eminent ability for seven years. He resigned 
in 1860, on account of his feeble health. He has delivered 
a course of ‘Lowell Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion ;” also “Lectures on Natural Religion.” Dr. 
Walker is a clear and profound thinker and a finished 
writer. 

See Attipong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Walker, (JAMES BARR,) an American Presbyterian 
divine, born in Philadelphia in 1805. Having previously 
edited several religious journals in the West, he became 
pastor of a church at Sandusky, Ohio. He published 
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“ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” (1855,) which 
has had a wide popularity and been translated into 
several languages, and other religious works. 

Walker, (JoHN,) an English clergyman, born in 
Devonshire, became rector of a parish at Exeter. He 
published in 1714 an “Account of the Numbers and 
Sufferings of the Clergy who were Sequestered in the 
Grand Rebellion.” Died about 1730. 

Walker, (JOHN,) an English lexicographer and elo- 
cutionist, born in Middlesex in 1732. He published 
“A Khyming Dictionary,” “Elements of Elocution,” 
(1781,) ‘ Rhetorical Grammar,” (1785,) and ‘Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English 
Language,” (1791,) which was received with great favour 
and has passed through more than thirty editions. Died 
in 1807. 

See ALtrBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”’ ‘‘ Monthly Review’’ 
for August and September, 1781. 

Walker, (JoHN,) an English physician and writer, 
born in Cumberland in 1759. He was the author of a 
“ Universal Gazetteer,” “ Elements of Geography,” and 
several medical treatises. Died in 1830. 

Walker, (JosEPpH CoopEr,) an Irish writer, born in 
Dublin about 1766. He wrote, besides other works, 
“Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards,” (1786.) Died 
in 18ro. 

Walker, (Leroy Poper,) of Alabama, was secretary 
of war in the provisional government formed by the 
secessionists in February, 1861. In a speech at Mont- 
gomery, April 12, he predicted that the Confederate 
flag would float over Washington City before the Ist of 
May. He resigned in September, 1861. 

Walker, (OBADIAH,) an English writer, born in York- 
shire about 1616. He studied at University College, 
Oxford, of which he was elected master in 1676. Having 
openly professed Catholicism, he was deprived of his 
office, and imprisoned for a time after the revolution of 
1688. He wrote “A Brief Account of Ancient Church 
Government,” (1662,) “The Greek and Roman History 
Illustrated by Coins and Medals,” (1692,) and other 
works. Died in 1692. 

Walker, (Roznerr,) an English portrait-painter. 
Among his principal works are several portraits of 
Cromwell, one of Admiral Blake, and one of General 
Monk. Died about 1660. 

Walker, (Rozperr J.,) a distinguished American 
writer on political economy, born at Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, in 1801, graduated in the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1819. He studied law, and removed in 
1826 to Natchez, Mississippi,-where he practised with 
success. He was elected a Senator of the United States 
by the legislature of Mississippi in 1835 or 1836, and 
acted with the Democratic party. He was a zealous 
and efficient supporter of the project for the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. In March, 1845, he was 
appointed secretary of the treasury by President Polk. 
He produced a report in favour of free trade which 
attracted much attention. He retired to private life in 
March, 1849, and was appointed by President Buchanan 
Governor of Kansas about April, 1857. He resigned 
that office in February, 1858, on account of dissatisfaction 
with the course or policy of the national government. 
Died in November, 1869. 

Walker, (SAMUEL,) an English clergyman, born at 
Exeter in 1714, became curate of Truro, and published 
several volumes of sermons. Died in 1761. 

Walker, (SEARS CooK,) an American astronomer, 
born at Wilmington, Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
in 1805, graduated at Harvard College about 1824. 
Soon after that date he removed to Philadelphia, where 
he taught school. He contributed many observations 
to the “ American Journal of Science” and the ‘* Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society.” He 
was attached to the Washington Observatory in 1845, 
and discovered in 1847 the identity of the planet Nep- 
tune with a star observed by Lalande in 1795. He ren- 
dered a service to science by his computations of the 
orbit of Neptune. Died in Cincinnati in 1853. 

Walker, (THomas,) an English lawyer and humor- 
ous writer, born in 1784. He published a periodical 
called “The Original.” Died in 1836. 


Walker, (THomaAs,) an English actor, born in Lon- 
don in 1698; died in 1743. 

Walker, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, born in Lin- 
colnshire in 1623. He published, among other works, a 
“Treatise on English Particles,” and “ Idiomatologia 
Anglo-Latina.” Died in 1684. - 

Walker, (WILLIAM,) an American filibuster, born at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1824. He emigrated to Cali- 
fornia about 1850, and became editor of a Paperaugen 
1855 he conducted a party of about sixty adventurers 
to Nicaragua, which he entered ostensibly as an ally of 
one of the factions then engaged in civil war. He cap- 
tured the city of Granada, assumed the title of President 
of Nicaragua, and re-established slavery, which had been 
abolished. He was driven from power in May, 1857, and 
escaped to New Orleans. In June, 1860, he led an ex- 
pedition against Honduras. He was captured and shot 
at Truxillo in September, 1860. 

Walker, (WiLLIAM H. T.,) of Georgia, an American 
general, who graduated at West Point in 1837. He com- 
manded a division of the army of General Lee in the 
early part of 1863, served at Chickamauga in September 
of that year, and was killed near Atlanta in July, 1864. 

Wall, (Joun,) M.D., an English physician, born in 
Worcestershire in 1708, was the first who drew public 
attention to the virtues of the Malvern waters. Died 
in 1776. 

Wall, (MArrINn,) son of the preceding, born in 1744, 
acquired a high reputation as a physician, and in 1785 
became clinical professor at Oxford. Died in 1824. | 

‘Wall, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, born in 1646, 
published a “ History of Infant Baptism,” and “ Critical 
Notes on the Old Testament.” Died in 1728. 

Wallace, wdl’lis, (HORACE BINNEY,) an American 
lawyer and writer of rare talents, a nephew of Horace 
Binney, was born at Philadelphia, February 26, 1817. 
He graduated at Princeton College, and subsequently 
visited Europe. He committed suicide in Paris, (1852,) 
—as is supposed, in a fit of temporary insanity. He 
wrote ‘‘ Literary Criticisms, and other Papers,” ‘ Art 
and Scenery in Europe,” (1855,) and edited several legal 
works conjointly with Judge Hare. While in Paris he 
became acquainted with Auguste Comte, who said of 
him, “I do not exaggerate his merits in ranking him as 
the equal of the greatest American statesmen.” 

See ALirzonE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Wallace, wdl’lis, (Sir JOHN ALEXANDER DUNLOP 
AGNEW,) an English general, born in 1775. He served 
in the Peninsular war, (1808-14.) Died in 1857. 

Wallace, (LEwis,) an American general, a son of 
David Wallace, formerly Governor of Indiana, was born 
in Fountain county, Indiana, about 1828. He was 
a lawyer before the civil war. He commanded a di- 
vision at the battle of Fort Donelson, February, 1862, 
and distinguished himself at the battle of Shiloh, April 
6 and 7. He was appointed a major-general about 
March, 1862. 

Wallace, w4l’lis, (Sir WILLIAM,) a celebrated Scot- 
tish hero and patriot, supposed to have been born about 
1270. He was ason of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Ellerslie, 
in Renfrewshire. While attending school at Dundee, he 
killed the son of the English governor of Dundee Castle 
in revenge for an insult received, and was compelled to 
take refuge among the mountains. Having gathered 
around him a band of devoted followers, he carried on 
for several years a successful partisan warfare against 
the English forces. After the capture of the garrisons 
of Aberdeen, Forfar, and other towns, he was engaged 
in the siege of Dundee, when news came of the advance 
of a large English army towards Stirling. He immedi- 
ately marched to meet the enemy, gained a signal victory 
over them at Stirling Bridge, (1297,) and, entering Eng- 
land, ravaged the northern part of the country. He was 
soon after defeated with great loss near Falkirk by the 
English, led by Edward I. in person, (1298.) The office 
of guardian of the kingdom, which he had held for a 
short time, was now taken from him, and, after several 
years spent in border warfare, he was betrayed into the 
hands of the English, condemned as a traitor, and exe- 
cuted, (1305.) His achievements have been a favourite 
theme with Scottish poets and writers of romance, and 
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have been especially celebrated by Harry the Minstrel, 
sometimes called Blind Harry. 

See Burton, “ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chaps. xx., xxi., and 
xxii.; J. S. Watson, ‘‘The Story of William Wallace,” 1862; 
Scort, ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather ;” Hume, ‘“‘ History of England;” 
J. D. Carrick, ‘ Life of Sir Wiliiam Wallace,’’ 2 vols., 1830; 
Cuameers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Wallace, (WILLIAM,) LL.D., a Scottish mathemati- 
cian, born in Fifeshire in 1768. He was appointed in 
1803 one of the teachers of mathematics in the Royal 
Military College, Buckinghamshire, and in 1819 became 
professor of that science at Edinburgh. Among his 
principal works we may name his “ New Series for the 
Quadrature of the Conic Sections and the Computation 
of Logarithms,” (1808,) “Account of the Invention of 
the Pantograph, and Description of the Eidograph,” 
(1831,) and the article on “ Porism,” in the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.” He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and a member of other learned 
institutions. Died in 1843. 

See Cuampsrs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Wallace, (WILLIAM H. L.,) an American general, 
born at Urbana, Ohio, in 1821. He practised law in 
Illinois before the civil war. He commanded a brigade 
at the capture of Fort Donelson, February, 1862, and a 
division at the battle of Shiloh, where he was mortally 
wounded, April 6 of that year. ‘“ This day’s work,” 
says Horace Greeley, “had won for him the admiration 
of all beholders.” (‘ American Conflict,” vol. ii.) 

Wallace, (WILLIAM Ross,) an American poet, born 
at Lexington, Kentucky, about 1819. Among his works 
may be named ‘ Alban the Pirate,” (1848,) and “ Medita- 
tions in America, and other Poems,” (1851.) 

Wallace, (WILLIAM VINCEN’,) a musician and com- 
poser, born at Waterford, in Ireland, about 1815. He 
composed several successful operas, among which are 
“ Maritana” and “Lurline.” Died in 1865. 

Wallack, wél/lak, (JAMES WILLIAM,) an English 
actor, born in London in 1795, acquired a high reputa- 
tion in his art, both in England and America. Having 
settled in New York City in 1851, he founded the theatre 
on Broadway called by his name. Died in 1864. 

His son, JoHN Lester, is also an actor, and has 
published several comedies. 

Wallenbourg. See WALLENBURG. 

Wallenburch, van, vin wAl/len-birk’, (ADRIAAN 
and Prerer,) Roman Catholic theologians, born at 
Rotterdam, were brothers. They lived at Cologne, and 
wrote several works against the Protestants. Adriaan 
died in 1669, and Pieter in 1675. 

Wallenburg, von, fon Wal/len-bd0RG’, written ‘also 
Wallenbourg, (JAcos,) an Austrian Orientalist, born 
in Vienna in 1763. He passed twenty years in Turkey. 
He translated the Persian poem ‘“‘ Mesnevi” into French. 
Died in 1806. 

Wallenstein, w4l/len-stin’, [Ger. pron. WAl’len-stin’,] 
or Waldstein, W4lt/stin, [Lat. WALLENSYEI/NIUS or 
WALDSYEI/NIUS; It. VALSTAIN, val’stin,] (ALBRECHT 
WENZEL EusEBius,) COUNT oF, and Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, Friedland, and Sagau, a celebrated German 
gencral, born at the castle of Hermanic, in Bohemia, 
in September, 1583, was a son of Wilhelm, Baron von 
Waldstein. After the death of his parents, who were 
Protestants, he was sent to the Jesuit College at Olmiitz, 
and was converted into a’ Roman Catholic. He also 
studied several sciences and languages at Padua and 
Bologna. About 1606 he fought against the Turks at 
the siege of Gran. He married a rich widow in 1610, 
and at her death, in 1614, inherited a large estate. 
Having raised a troop of horse in 1617, he fought with 
distinction for the Austrian archduke Ferdinand against 
the Venetians. In 1619, at the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ war, he joined the Imperial or Roman Catholic 
army, and was appointed quartermaster-general. He 
defeated Bethlen Gabor, in Hungary, in 1621, and was 
created Duke of Friedland and a prince of the Holy 
Empire in 1624. In 1625 he raised, at his own expense, 
a large army, which he resolved to support by pillage 
and exactions from the enemy. His high reputation 
attracted mercenaries from various parts of Europe. He 
defeated Count Mansfeld in 1626, and invaded Denmark, 
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in which he encountered no effectual resistance. To re- 
ward him for his services, the emperor gave Wallenstein 
the duchy of Mecklenburg in 1628, and added the title 
of admiral. His pride, rapacity, and cruelty rendered 
him so odious that Ferdinand dismissed him from com- 
mand in 1630, at the same time that Gustavus Adolphus 
entered Germany to fight for the Protestant cause. The 
victories of Gustavus, and the death of General Tilly, 
reduced Ferdinand to such a critical situation that he 
implored the aid of Wallenstein as the only man who 
was able to save the empire. He consented to serve 
him again, on condition that he should have exclusive 
control of the army, and should govern or reign over 
the countries which he might conquer. He displayed 
great skill in defence of the lines near Nuremberg, which 
were attacked by the Swedes in September, 1632. In 
November of that year he was defeated by Gustavus 
Adolphus at the great battle of Lutzen. He afterwards 
gained victories in Silesia, but refused to march to the 
relief of Bavaria, which was overrun by the Swedes. 
According to some authorities, he aspired to be sovereign 
of Bohemia. The Duke of Bavaria, and other enemies 
of Wallenstein, persuaded the emperor to distrust his 
loyalty. In January, 1634, he was deprived of his com- 
mand, and secret orders were given to Gallas and Picco- 
lomini to arrest or assassinate him. He attempted to 
secure himself by negotiations with the Swedes, but his 
overtures were rejected, and he retired to the castle of 
Eger or Egra, where he was assassinated in February, 
1634. The story of Wallenstein forms the subject of 
Schiller’s greatest though not his most popular tragedy. 


See ScuILier, ‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War;” Murr, 
“Die Ermordung Herzogs von Friedland,” 1806; HeLier, ‘‘ Leben 
des Grafen von Wallenstein,’’ 1814; F. FOrster, ‘‘ Wallenstein, 
Herzog zu Mecklenburg,”’ etc., 1834; J. Mircuect, ‘‘ Life of Wal- 
lenstein,”’ 1837; Mesoup, ‘‘ Gustav Adolf und Wallenstein,” 2 vols., 
1835-40; Hevsic, ‘‘ Wallenstein und Armin,” 1850; GuALDO-PrI- 
oRATO, “‘Istoria della Vita d’A. Valstain,’? 1643; Cart Marra von 
AretTin, ‘ Wallenstein,’’ 1846; Str Epwarp Cusv, “Uhe Thirty 
Years’ War,” 2 vols., 1865 ; MALMstTROEM, ‘‘ De Wallensteinio Com- 
mentarius,’’ 1815; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Generale ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” for January, 1838. 


Wallensteinius. See WALLENSTEIN. 

Waller, wdl’/ler, (EDMUND,) an eminent English poet, 
born at Coleshill, in Hertfordshire, in 1605, was a cousin- 
german of the celebrated John Hampden. He studied 
at King’s College, Cambridge, and represented Amers- 
ham in the Long Parliament in 1640, having been pre- 
viously several times elected for that borough. He was 
for a time a moderate partisan of the popular cause ; but 
he subsequently went over to the royalists. He was 
arrested in 1643 on a charge by the Parliament of having 
formed a ‘“‘ popish plot for the subversion of the Prot- 
estant religion,” etc. Several of his accomplices were 
punished with fines and imprisonment, and two were exe- 
cuted, while Waller, the leader of the conspiracy, saved 
his life by a, most abject and pusillanimous speech. He 
was released, after a year’s'confinement, on condition of 
his leaving the country, and, after a residence of about 
ten years in France, was permitted to return to England 
in 1653. He died in 1687. Waller was twice married, 
and had by his second wife five sons and eight daughters, 
Among his earliest productions are the verses addressed 
to the Lady Dorothea Sidney, under the name of Saccha- 
rissa. His other principal poems are a “ Panegyric on 
Cromwell,” ‘On a War with Spain,” “On the Death 
of the Lord Protector,’ and an ode to Charles II., en- 
titled “To the King upon his Majesty’s Most Happy 
Return.” It is said that when Charles remarked to 
Waller the greater poetical merit of his panegyric on 
Cromwell, he replied, “ Poets, sire, succeed better in fic- 
tion than in truth,” After the restoration he was several 
times returned to Parliament, where, according to Bur- 
net, “he was the delight of the House, and, though old, 
said the liveliest things of any among them.” Johnson 
observes, ‘The general character of his poetry is ele- 
gance and gaiety. He is never pathetic, and very rarely 
sublime; but it cannot be denied that he added some- 
thing to our elegance of diction and something to our 
propriety of thought.” 


See Jounson, ‘‘Lives of the English Poets,” vol. i. ; Woop, 
* Athenze Oxonienses ;’? HaLiam, “ Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe ;’”? CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;”” ALLI- 
BONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 
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Waller, wdl/ler, (JoHN Licurroot,) LL.D., an 
American Baptist divine and journalist, born in Wood- 
ford county, Kentucky, in 1809. He became editor in 
1845 of the “ Western Baptist Review,” and published 
several controversial works. Died at Louisville in 1854. 

Waller, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English statesman and 
general of the Parliamentary army, born in Kent in 
1597, was a distant relative of the poet, Edmund Wal- 
ler. Having served for a time in the Protestant army 
in Germany, he was elected to the Long Parliament 
for Andover in 1640, and was soon after appointed 
second in command of the forces under the Karl of 
Essex. He was removed from the service by the self- 
denying ordinance of 1645, and in 1647 he was one of 
the eleven members of the House of Commons im- 
peached by the army. He afterwards resumed his seat 
in Parliament, and was appointed one of the council of 
state in 1660. He died in 1668, leaving a “ Vindication 
of Sir William Waller,” etc., and “ Divine Meditations 
upon Several Occasions,” (1680.) 

See CLARENDON, ‘‘ History of the Great Rebellion ;’? Hume, 
“History of England.” 

Wal-le’ri-us, [Swedish pron. val-lii’re-us,] (JOHANN 
GOTTSCHALK,) a Swedish savant, was the author of 
several valuable works on chemistry and mineralogy. 
Died in 1785. 

Wallerius, (NICHOLAS,) a Swedish philosopher, born 
at Nerika in1706. He became professor of theology at 
Upsal, and wrote, besides other works, ‘‘ Rational Psy- 
chology,” (“ Psychologia Rationalis.”) Died in 1764. 

Wallia. See VALLiA, King of the Visigoths. 

Wallich, val/lik, (NATHANIEL,) a Danish botanist, 
born at Copenhagen in 1787. Having entered the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, he was appointed in 
1815 superintendent of the botanic garden at Calcutta. 
He visited Nepaul and other parts of India, and made a 
large and valuable collection of plants. He published 
“A Description of the Tree which produces the Ripal 
Camphor- Wood,” etc., (1823,) “ Tentamen Florze Nepa- 
lensis,” (1824,) “ Plante Asiaticze Rariores,” (3 vols. fol., 
1829, with 300 plates,) and other works. Died in 1854. 

Wallin, val-leen’, (GEORGE,) a Swedish prelate, born 
in Nordland in 1686. He published several works, and 
was appointed Bishop of Gothenburg. Died in 1760. 

Wallin, (JOHAN OLorF,) an eminent Swedish prelate 
and pulpit orator, born in Dalecarlia in 1779. He 
studied at Upsal, and became in 1810 a member of 
the Swedish Academy. He was afterwards appointed 
theological tutor to Prince Oscar, and rose through 
various preferments to be Archbishop of Upsal in 1833. 
His hymns are ranked among the finest productions 
of the kind in the Janguage, and have been adopted 
into the authorized Swedish Hymn-Book. He also pub- 
lished a number of sermons of great excellence. Died 
in 1839. 

See E. G. Geryer, ‘‘ Minnes-Tal ofver Dr. J. O. Wallin,” 1840; 
J. H. ScHroeper, ‘‘ J. O. Wallin, Svea Rikes Erkebiskop,’’ 1846; 
J. E. Rvypguist, ‘‘J. O. Wallin; Minnesteckning,” 1839; How- 
trv, ‘‘ Literature and Romance of Northern Europe,” vol. ii. 

Wallingford, wAl’ling-ford, (RICHARD,) an English 
mechanic and astronomer of the fourteenth century, 
made a clock which is supposed to have been the first 
that was regulated by a fly-wheel. 

Wallis, wal’lis, (JoHN,) an eminent English mathe- 
matician and theologian, born at Ashford, Kent, on the 
23d of November, 1616. He entered Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1632, took the degree of M.A. in 1640, 
and was ordained a priest the same year. He favoured 
the party of the Parliament in the civil war, and ren- 
dered valuable services by deciphering intercepted 
despatches written in cipher. In 1644 he was one of 
the secretaries of the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster. He was one of the first members of the Royal 
Society, and became Savilian professor of geometry at 
Oxford in 1649. In 1655 he published an important 
work, entitled “ Arithmetic of Infinites,” (“ Arithmetica 
Infinitorum,”) preceded by a treatise on conic sections. 
He treated of the fundamental points of arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry in his “ Universal Science or 
Learning,” (‘‘ Mathesis Universalis,” 1657.) He made 
important discoveries in mathematical theories, and 
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distinguished himself by his sagacity and talent for ger- 
eralization, Having promoted the restoration of Charles 
II., he retained his professorship. Besides the above- 
named works, he wrote several books on theology, and 
a treatise on logic, which had a high reputation. He 
edited Ptolemy’s ‘ Harmonics,” (1680,) and Aristarchus 
of Samos. Died in October, 1703. 

See Tuomson, “‘ History of the Royal Society ;”” Nictron, ‘* Mé- 
moires ;’’ *“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Wallis, (SAMUEL,) an English navigator, who, as 
commander of the Dolphin, made a voyage in the Pacific 
and discovered Easter Island in 1767, and Tahiti, to 
which he gave the name of King George’s Island. The 
latter is supposed to have been previously discovered by 
Quiros. Died in 1795. 

Wallis, von, fon WAl/liss, (GEORG OLIVER,) Count, 
an Austrian general, born in 1671. He obtained the 
rank of field-marshal and the chief command of an army 
in Hungary. He was defeated by the Turks in 1739. 
Died in 1743. 

Wallis, von, (JosePH,) Count, an Austrian financier, 
born in 1768. He was minister of finance from 1810 
to 1816. Died in 1818. 

Walliser, WAl’le-zer, (CHRISTOPH THOMAS,) a Ger- 
man composer and writer upon music, born at Stras- 
burg in the latter part of the sixteenth century. Died 
in 1648. 

Wallius, w4l’le-ts, or Van de Walle, van deh wAl’- 
leh, (JACoB,) a Flemish Jesuit and Latin poet, born at 
Courtrai in 1599. He wrote numerous poems, printed 
in 1656. Died about 1680. 

Wallon, va’/lén’, (HENRI ALEXANDRE,) a French 
historian, born at Valenciennes in 1812. He published 
a “ History of Slavery in Antiquity,” (3 vols., 1848,) and 
succeeded Quatremere de Quincy as a member of the 
Institute in 1850. 

Wallot, Wal/lot or va/lo’, (JEAN GUILLAUME,) a Ger- 
man astronomer, born at Pauers, in the Palatinate, in 
1743. He became professor of astronomy at Paris. He 
was executed by the Jacobins in July, 1794. 

Wallraf, Wal’/raf, (FERDINAND FRANzZ,) a German 
physician and naturalist, born at Cologne in 1748. He 
made a large and valuable collection of objects in natu- 
ral history and art, which he presented to his native city. 
Died in 1824. 

Walmesley, wémz’le, (CHARLES,) an English mathe- 
matician and Benedictine monk, born in 1721, became 
apostolical vicar of the western district in England. He 
was the author of an “ Analysis of the Measures of Pro- 
portions and of Angles,” etc., and other works, in French 
and Latin. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Died in 1797. 

Waln, wawl, (NICHOLAS,) an American lawyer, born 
about 1740, practised with distinction in Philadelphia. 
He afterwards became a minister of the Society of 
Friends. He was noted for his wit and humour. 
Died in 1813. 

Waln, (RoBeErT,) Jr., an American poet, born in 
Philadelphia in 1794. He wrote ‘‘ The Hermit in Phila- 
delphia,” a satire, (1819,) ‘The American Bards,” and 
other poems, also a “ Life of La Fayette,” (1824.) Died 
in 1825. 

Walpole, w6l’/pol, (HorAcE,) fourth Earl of Orford, 
a famous literary gossip, amateur, and wit, born in Lon- 
don in October, 1717, was the youngest son of Sir Robert 
Walpole and Catherine Shorter. He was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. In 1739 he began 
a tour on the continent, in company with his friend 
Thomas Gray the poet, from whom, in consequence of 
a disagreement, he parted in 1741. He returned home, 
and entered the House of Commons in the same year. 
In March, 1742, he made a speech in defence of his 
father, which was commended by William Pittuae abe 
continued to sit in the House of Commons for many 
years, but seldom spoke there. He called himself a 
Whig, but cared little for any political principle. 

In 1747 he purchased the villa of Strawberry Hill, at 
Twickenham, on the improvement and decoration of 
which he expended much time and money. He collected 
there many prints, pictures, books, curiosities, and 
objects of virtu. He published in 17538 a “ Catalogue 
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of Royal and Noble Authors,” and commenced in 1761 
his “Anecdotes of Painting in England,” the last volume 
of which appeared in 1771. The materials for this work 
were furnished by Vertue the engraver. In 1764 he 
produced a novel entitled ‘“‘The Castle of Otranto,” 
which was very successful. Among his other works are 
“The Mysterious Mother,” a tragedy, (1768,) “ Historic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of Richard IIL,” (1768,) 
* Reminiscences of the Courts of George I. and George 
IL.,” ‘Memoirs of the Reign of George III. from 1771 
to 1783,” and his “Letters,” (9 vols., 1857-59,) which 
are greatly admired. He affected a great dislike to 
be considered a literary man. Macaulay expresses the 
opinion that ‘‘he was the most eccentric, the most arti- 
ficial, the most fastidious, the most capricious of men. 
. .. Serious business was a trifle to him, and trifles 
were his serious business. .. . What, then,” asks the 
same critic, “is the irresistible charm of Walpole’s 
writings? It consists, we think, in the art of amusing 
without exciting. . . . His style is one of those peculiar 
styles by which everybody is attracted, and which nobody 
can safely venture to imitate.” (Review of Walpole’s 
“Letters to Sir Horace Mann,” in Macaulay’s Essay 
published in the ‘Edinburgh Review” in 1833.) His 
Letters are considered his best productions. In 1791 
he succeeded his nephew George as Earl of Orford, 
but he never took his seat in the House of Lords, and 
seldom used his title. Died in March, 1797. 

See ‘‘ Walpoliana,” by J. PINKERTON, 1792; Lorp Dover, 
‘Sketch of the Life of Horace Walpole,” prefixed to ‘‘ Letters to 
Horace Mann,” 1833; Etior WarsurTon, ‘‘ Memoirs of Horace 
Walpole and his Contemporaries,” 2 vols., 1851; ‘* London Quar- 
terly Review” for April, 1823; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for September, 
October, and November, 1798; ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for July, 1843, 
article ‘‘ Walpole and his Friends.”’ 

Walpole, (Horatio,) Lorpb, an English diplomatist 
and writer, born in 1678, was a brother of Sir Robert, 
the premier. He was ambassador at Paris from 1723 to 
1727, became treasurer of the king’s household in 1730, 
and minister-plenipotentiary to Holland about 1733. 
His talents and character are praised by the historian 
Coxe. He wrote political treatises. Died in 1757. 

Walpole, (Sir Roperr,) Earl of Orford, a celebrated 
English statesman, born at Houghton on the 26th of 
August, 1676, was a son of Robert Walpole, Esq., M.P. 
He was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1700 he married Catherine Shorter, and 
entered Parliament as member for Castle Rising and a 
supporter of the Whig party. He became an able 
debater, a skilful parliamentary tactician, and an 
excellent man of business. In 1708 he was appointed 
secretary at war, and the management of the House of 
Commons was committed to him by his party. He 
resigned with the other Whig ministers in 1710, and 
declined the place which Harley offered him in the new 
cabinet. The Tory majority expelled him from the 
House in 1712, and imprisoned him in the Tower on a 
charge of corruption. He was released at the end of 
the session. 

On the accession of George I., (1714,) Walpole ac- 
quired great influence at court, and was appointed pay- 
miaster-general of the forces. He took a prominent part 
in the impeachment of the Earl of Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke. In October, 1715, he became first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. His 
brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, was the chief minister 
of this administration. Townshend having been re- 
moved by the intrigues of Lord Sutherland, Sir Robert 
resigned in April, 1717, although the king urged him to 
remain in office. He opposed the South Sea act, and 
was preserved by his good sense from the general in- 
fatuation during the inflation of the South Sea Bubble. 
“When the crash came,—when ten thousand families 
were reduced to beggary in a day,— . . . Walpole was 
the man on whom all parties turned their eyes.” (Mac- 
aulay.) He became first lord of the treasury (prime 
minister) in April, 1721, and restored the public credit. 
Supported by a large majority of Parliament, he en- 
countered at first no serious opposition, until he created 
an opposition by proscribing the eminent men of his 
own party and indulging his propensity to engross the 
power. Pulteney, who had strong claims to a place in 
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the cabinet, was neglected and turned into a formidable 
adversary. The highly-gifted Lord Carteret, who was 
secretary of state, was removed in 1724, and a few years 
later a violent quarrel occurred between Walpole and 
Lord Townshend, who had long been personal friends. 

At the death of George IL, (1727,) Queen Caroline 
exerted her influence in favour of Sir Robert, who was 
reappointed prime minister and gained the confidence 
of George II. According to Macaulay, Walpole first 
gave to the English government that character of lenity 
which it has since generally preserved. The same 
author remarks, that “though he was at the head of 
atfairs during more than twenty years, not one great 
measure, not one important change for the better or the 
worse in any part of our institutions, marks the period 
of his supremacy. . . . The praise to which he is fairly 
entitled is this, that he understood the true interest 
of his country better than any of his contemporaries, 
and that he pursued that interest whenever it was not 
incompatible with the interests of his own intense and 
grasping ambition.” (Review of “ Walpole’s Letters to 
Sir Horace Mann.”) 

Among the errors of his administration was the war 
against Spain, (1739,) into which he was driven by the 
popular clamour, while his own judgment condemned it 
as impolitic and unjust. When he heard the bells ring- 
ing on account of the declaration of war, he muttered, 
“Before long they will be wringing their hands.” It is 
admitted that he practised corruption or bribery on a 
large scale, for which some writers apologize by the plea 
that it was impossible to govern without corruption. In 
the latter part of his official career he was attacked by 
a powerful combination of Tories, disaffected Whigs 
called patriots, and wits, including Pulteney, Carteret, 
Chesterfield, Swift, Pope, and Pitt. The Prince of 
Wales also, having become estranged from the king, 
put himself at the head of the opposition. : After a long 
and spirited contest, he resigned office, and passed into 
the House of Lords, with the title of Earl of Orford, 
in February, 1742. He died in March, 1745, leaving 
three sons. 

“Without being a genius of the first class,” says 
Burke, ‘he was an intelligent, prudent, and safe minis- 
ter... . The prudence, steadiness, and vigilance of 
that man, joined to the greatest possible lenity in his 
character and his politics, preserved the crown to this 
royal family, and with it their laws and liberties to this 
country.” (“ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.”) 

See W. Musacrave, * Brief and True History of Sir R. Walpole 
and his Family,’’ 1738; *‘ Histoire du Ministére du Chevalier Wal- 
pole,’”? Amsterdam, 1755; ‘‘ Walpoliana,’’ London, 1783; Coxe, 
“Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir R. Walpole,” 3 
vols., 1798; Lord Manon, (STanuope,) ‘‘ History of England ;” 
Macauray, Essay on the ‘‘ Earl of Chatham,”’ reprinted from the 


“Edinburgh Review” for 1834; ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Reign 
of George II.,”’ in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for April, 1868. 


Walpole, (SPENCER Horatio,) an English conser- 
vative statesman, born in 1806. He was elected to 
Parliament for Midhurst in 1846, and in March, 1852, 
became secretary of state for the home department. 
He resigned about December, 1852. In 1856 he repre- 
sented the University of Cambridge in Parliament. He 
was secretary for the home department about a year, 
(1858-59,) and obtained the same office in July, 1866. 
He resigned in May, 1867. 

Walsh, wélsh, (BENJAMIN D.,) an eminent entomol- 
ogist, born in Great Britain in 1808, removed to America 
when very young. He enjoyed a national reputation 
among scientific men for excellence in his special study. 
Died at Rock Island, Illinois, in 1869. 

Walsh, wélsh, (EDWaARD,) M.D., an Irish physician, 
born at Waterford, served as army surgeon in Holland 
and America. He published a ‘‘ Narrative of the Expe- 
dition to Holland.” Died in 1832. 

Walsh, valsh, (JosrEpH ALEXIS,) VICOMTE, a French 
littérateur, born in Anjou in 1782, was a legitimist in 
politics. He wrote several novels, a book entitled 
“ Memorable Days of the French Revolution,” (5 vols., 
1840,) and other works. 

Walsh, (PETrER,) a Roman Catholic priest, born in the 
county of Kildare, Ireland, in 1610. He wrote against 
the temporal power of the pope, (1674.) Died in 1688. 
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Walsh, wdlsh, (RoBER'’,) an American author, born 
in Baltimore in 1784, was the son of an Irishman, He 
studied law, travelled in Europe, returned home about 
1808, and became a resident of Philadelphia. He 
wrote (December, 1809) a “ Letter on the Genius and 
Disposition of the French Government,” etc., which 
was highly commended by the “Edinburgh Review.” 
“Perhaps nothing from the American press,” says R. 
W. Griswold, “had ever produced a greater sensation.” 
In January, 1811, he began to publish “The American 
Review of History and Politics,” which was the first 
American quarterly, and was discontinued about the 
end of 1812 for want of patronage. In 1813 he produced 
an “Essay on the Future State of Europe.” He edited 
the “American Register” for a short’time, (1817-18,) 
and published in 1819 an “ Appeal from the Judgments 
of Great Britain respecting the United States,” etc. He 
founded, in 1821, the ‘‘ National Gazette,” an able and 
influential daily paper of Philadelphia, which he edited 
for fifteen years. He published ‘“ Didactics, Social, 
Literary, and Political,” (2 vols., 1836.) In 1845 he was 
appointed American consul at Paris, where he passed 
the subsequent part of his life. Died in Paris in 1858. 

See R. W. Griswotp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,” p. 197; 
** Edinburgh Review” for May, 1820; ‘‘ North American Review’’ 
for April, 1820. 

Walsh, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, born in Wor- 
cestershire in 1663, is chiefly celebrated as the friend of 
Dryden and the patron of Pope. He was several times 
elected to Parliament for his native county. His poems 
are principally amatory. He also published a prose 
essay entitled “Eugenia, a Defence of Women,” for 
which Dryden wrote a preface. Died in 1709. 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets,” vol. i. 


Walsingham or Walsyngham, wdél’/sing-am, (Sir 
FRANCIS,) an English statesman and diplomatist, born 
in Kent in 1536. He studied at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and at an early age acquired the favour and 
patroitage of Queen Elizabeth, who appointed him her 
representative: at the French court in 1570. After his 
return, in 1573, he became a member of the privy coun- 
cil, and one of the secretaries of state. He was after- 
wards sent on important missions to the Netherlands, 
France, and Scotland. He had a prominent part in the 
detection of Babington’s conspiracy, and was one of the 
commissioners in the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
As minister of foreign affairs, he rendered the greatest 
services to England and the Protestant cause by his 
vigilance and skilful diplomacy ; he is said to have over- 
reached the Jesuits in their own game of equivocation 
and mental reservation, and to have maintained fifty- 
three agents and eighteen spies in foreign courts. In 
private life he was highly esteemed for his integrity. He 
died in 1590, leaving one daughter, who was successively 
married to Sir Philip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, and the 
Earl of Clanricarde. An account of Walsingham’s 
French embassy appeared in Sir Dudley Digges’s 
“ Complete Ambassador,” (1655.) 

See Hume, “ History of England ;”’ FrRoupk, “‘ History of Eng- 
land;” ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;’’ LopceE, ‘‘ Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages.”’ 

Walsingham, [Lat. WALSINGHA/MUS,| (THOMaAS,) 
an English historian and Benedictine monk, a native of 
Norfolk, lived about 1430. He was the author of a 
“ History of England from the Time of Edward I. to 
Henry V.,” (in Latin.) 

Walsyngham. See WALSINGHAM. 

Walter, #4l/ter, (FERDINAND,) a German jurist, born 
at Wetzlar in 1794, published a “ Manual of Ecclesi- 
astical Law,” (1822,) which has been translated into 
several languages, also other legal works. 

Walter, (FRIEDRICH AUGUS?,) son of Johann Gott- 
lieb, noticed below, was born in 1764. He was appointed 
first medical councillor at Berlin. Died in 1826. 

Walter, (HusBERrt?,) an English prelate, was a nephew 
of Ranulph de Glanville. As Bishop of Salisbury, he 
accompanied the crusaders to the Holy Land. He was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury in 1193, and afterwards 
became justiciary of England. 


See W. F. Hook, ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol. ii, ch. xi, 


Walter, (JOHANN Gorr.ies,) a celebrated German 
physician and anatomist, born at Konigsberg about 
1735. He finished his studies at Berlin under Meckel, 
whom in 1774 he succeeded as first professor of anatomy 
and midwifery. His valuable anatomical museum was 
purchased by the King of Prussia for 100,000 dollars. 
Among his works may be named “A Treatise on the 
Bones of the Human Body” and a ‘‘ Manual of Myology.” 
Died in 1818. 

WaAl’ter, (JoHN,) an English journalist, and founder 
of the London “ Times,” was born in 1739. The first 
number of “The Times” appeared in 1788. He was 
the inventor of logography, or the art of printing with 
entire words or syllables. He died in 1812. His son, 
of the same name, born in London in 1784, became in 
1803 exclusive manager of ‘‘ The Times,” which, under 
his direction, soon became the most able and influential 
journal of Europe. In 1814 “ The Times” was printed 
for the first time by Konig’s steam-power machines. 
(See KOnic.) Mr. Walter was elected to Parliament 
for Berkshire in 1832, and in 1841 was returned for the 
borough of Nottingham. Died in 1847. His son JOHN, 
born in 1818, succeeded to the proprietorship of “The 
Times,” and represented Nottingham in Parliament 
from 1847 to 1859. 

See “‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1848. 


WaAl’ter, (THomas U.,) LL.D., an eminent American 
architect, born in Philadelphia, September 4, 1804. He 
received a good, though not a collegiate, education. He 
studied architecture under Mr. William Strickland, and 
afterwards mathematics under David McClure, (then 
distinguished as a teacher of that science.) He applied 
himself assiduously to study for many years before he 
commenced the practice of his profession. He designed 
in 1831, and superintended the erection of, the Philadel- 
phia County Prison. His designs for the Girard College 
for Orphans were adopted by the City Councils in 1833, 
and that magnificent building, perhaps the finest speci- 
men of classic architecture on the American continent, 
was constructed throughout from his designs and under 
his immediate supervision. This work occupied him 
fourteen years. In 1851 his plans for the extension of 
the Capitol at Washington were adopted, and he was 
appointed architect of the work by President Fillmore, 
a position which he held for fourteen years. In addition 
to the works of the Capitol extension, he planned and 
executed the new iron dome of the Capitol, the east 
and west wings of the Patent Office, and the extension 
of the General Post-Office. He also designed the new 
Treasury Building, and the Government Hospital for 
the Insane. In 1853 he received the title of doctor 
of philosophy from the University of Lewisburg, and 
in 1857 that of doctor of laws from Harvard University. 
He held for many years a professorship of architecture 
in the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. He is a 
member of the American Philosophical, Society, and 
of many other literary and scientific institutions, and 
was one of the founders of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

Walther, #4l’ter, (AuGusT FRIEDRICH,) a German 
anatomist, born at Wittenberg in 1688, was a son of 
Michael, noticed below, (1638-92.) He became pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Leipsic in 1723, and wrote many 
treatises on anatomy. Died in 1746, 

Walther, [ Lat. GuALrE’/Rus or WALTHE/RUS,] (BAL- 
THASAR,) a German scholar and Protestant theolo- 
gian, was born in Thuringia before 1600. He became 
professor of Greek and Hebrew at Jena. He wrote 
several learned works in Latin and German. Died in 
1640. 

Walther, (BERNARD,) a German astronomer, born in 
1430, was a pupil of Regiomontanus. He is said to 
have first discovered the effect of atmospheric refrac- 
tion. Died in 1504. 

Walther, (CHrisTiAn,) a German Protestant divine. 
He was one of the editors of the Wittenberg edition of 
Luther’s works, and published a number of controver- 
sial treatises. Died about 1572. 

Walther, (CHRisTiAN,) a German divine, born near 
Kénigsberg in 1655. He became professor of theology 
at that city in 1703, and was afterwards appointed rector 
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of the university. He wrote several theological and an- 
tiquarian treatises. Died in 1717. 

‘Walther, (CHrIisropH THEODosIUS,) a German di- 
vine, born in Brandenburg in 1699. He was one of the 
missionaries sent by the Danish government in 1705 to 
the coast of Coromandel and the other Danish posses- 
sions in India. He founded the missionary establishment 
of Majubaram, and published “ An Abridgment of Ec- 
clesiastical History,” and other works, in the Tamul 
language. He died at Dresden in 1741. 

Walther, (Grorc CurisropH,) a German jurist, born 
at Rothenburg in 1601, became president of the chancery 
of justice in his native town, He published several legal 
works in Latin. Died in 1656. 

Walther, (HEINRICH ANDREAS,) a German Prot- 
estant divine, born at Ko6nigsberg, in Hesse, in 1696, 
wrote several religious and theological works, in Latin 
and German. Died in 1748. 

Walther, (JOHANN GO?rTFRIED,) a German writer, 
born about 1684, published a “ Musical Dictionary, His- 
torical and Biographical.” Died in 1748. 

Walther, (JOHANN LuDOoLPH,) a German, who lived 
about 1740, and published “ Lexicon Diplomaticum,” 
(1745,) in which he explained the modes of writing and 
the abbreviations used in the middle ages. 

Walther, (MicHarr,) a German divine and theo- 
logical writer, born at Nuremberg in 1593. He became 
professor of divinity at Helmstedt in 1622, and in 1642 
was appointed general superintendent of the Lutheran 
Church in the duchy of Brunswick-Liineberg. He wrote 
a “ Treatise on Manna,” (“Tractatus de Manna,” 1633,) 
a learned treatise, entitled “ Officina Biblica,” (1636,) 
“Exercitationes Biblicz,” (1638,) and other works, in 
Latin; also ‘The Golden Key of the Ancients,” etc., 
in German. Died in 1662. 

Walther, (MicHak1,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in 1638. He was professor at Wittenberg, and 
published several valuable works on theology and 
mathematics. Died in 1692. 

Walther, [Lat. Guarre’rus,| (RUDOLPH,) a Swiss 
Protestant divine, born at Zurich in 1519, was a friend 
of Melanchthon, Zuinglius, and other eminent Reformers 
of the time. He published an “ Apology for Zuinglius,” 
Homilies on the twelve minor prophets and on the New 
Testament, and other prose works, in Latin; also sev- 
eral Latin poems. Died in 1586. 

Walther, von, fon al’ter, (PHiLIPP FRANZ,) an 
eminent German surgeon and oculist, born at Buxweiler, 
in Bavaria, in 1781, became professor of surgery at Bonn 
in 1819. He published several medical and surgical 
works, among which are ‘Human Physiology,” (“ Phy- 
siologie des Menschen,” 2 vols., 1807-08,) and a “ Sys- 
tem of Surgery,” (4 vols., 1833-40.) Died in 1849. 

See J. N. von RincsezIs, ‘‘ Rede zum Andenken an den Dr. von 
Walther,” 1851. 

Walther von der Vogelweide, WAl’ter fon dér 
foc’el-Wi’deh, (“* Walter of the Bird-Meadow,”) the most 
celebrated of the German minnesingers, is supposed to 
have been born in Franconia about 1170. He was of a 
noble family, and was patronized by the duke Frederick 
of Vienna and his brother Leopold VII. His works are 
amatory and patriotic songs, and display genius of a high 
order. Two editions of them have been published by 
Lachmann, and an account of Walther’s life and poetry, 
by Uhland, appeared in 1822. Died about 1230. 


See LoncGre.iow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Wal’ton, (BRIAN,) a learned English divine, born 
in Yorkshire in 1600. He studied at Cambridge, and 
was appointed about 1638 chaplain to the king, and 
prebendary of Saint Paul’s. When the party of the 
Parliament came into power, he was deprived of his 
office, and retired to Oxford, where he began to collect 
the materials for his Polyglot Bible. This great work 
was completed in 1657, (in 6 vols, fol.) Walton died in 
1661, having a short time previously been created Bishop 
of Chester. 

See Topp, ‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev, 
Brian Walton, D.D.,”’ etc. 

Wal’ton, (GrorGE,) an American patriot and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, born in Frederick 
county, Virginia, about 1740. He was elected to Con- 
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gress from Georgia in 1776, being four times re-elected, 
and was twice chosen Governor of Georgia. He became 
chief justice of that State in 1783. Died in 1804. 

Walton, (IzAaxK,) a celebrated English writer, born 
at Stafford in 1593. His first publication was an elegy 
on his friend Dr. Donne, which was followed by a Life 
of Sir Henry Wotton, prefixed to a collection of his let- 
ters, etc., and entitled “ Reliquize Wottoniane,” (1651.) 
In early life he was a hosier or linen-draper in London. 
His principal work, “The Complete Angler, or Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation,” came out in 1653. It 
was received with great favour, and has passed through 
numerous editions. Among his other productions are 
good biographies of Richard Hooker, George Herbert, 
(1670,) and Bishop Sanderson, (1678.) Walton was 
twice married, his first wife being Rachael Floud, a 
descendant of Archbishop Cranmer, and the second a 
half-sister of Bishop Ken. He died in 1683, leaving one 
son and one daughter. Hazlitt expressed the opinion 
that his ‘Complete Angler” is perhaps the best pastoral 
in the English language. 

See Sir J. Hawkins, “‘ Life of Izaak Walton,” 1760; T. Zoucn, 
“Life of I. Walton,” 1823; ‘‘ Life of Izaak Walton,” by Sir N. 
Harris Nicovas, 1836. 

Walworth, wél’worth, (REUBEN Hypg,) LL.D., an 
eminent American jurist, born at Bozrah, in Connecticut, 
in 1789. He removed at an early age to Hoosick, New 
York, where he studied law, and was appointed in 1811 
one of the county judges. He served in the war of 
1812, and was present in 1814 at the siege of Platts- 
burg, as adjutant-general of the United States forces. In 
1821 he was elected to Congress, and in 1828 appointed 
chancellor, being the last who held that office in this 
country. He was a prominent member of the religious 
and benevolent associations of the day, and was presi- 
dent for a time of the American Temperance Union. 
Died in 1867. 


See LivincsTon, “ Portraits of Eminent Americans.” 


Walworth, w4l’worth, (Sir WILLtAM,) was lord 
mayor of London when an army of insurgents under 
Wat Tyler marched to that city in 1381. He killed 
Tyler while he was speaking to the king. Died about 
1385. 

*Waman or Wamana. See VAMANA, 

Wamba, wém’ba or wam’ba, King of the Visigoths 
of Spain, began to reign in 672 a.D. Died in 683. 

Wamese, w4’ma-zeh, or Wamesius, wad-ma’ze-us, 
(JOHN,) a Flemish jurist, born near Liege in 1524; died 
in 1590. 

Wandelaincourt, vénd’lan’koor’, (ANTOINE Hu- 
BERT,) a French ecclesiastic and writer, born in the 
diocese of Verdun in 1731. He was a member of the 
Convention of 1792, and voted against the death of the 
king. Died in 1819. 

Wand/el-bert or Wand/al-bert, a learned monk 
and poet, born about 813 A.D., lived at Prum, in Flan- 
ders. He wrote a Martyrology, in verse. Died after 370. 

Wandesforde, wdén’des-ford or wénz’ford, (CHRIS- 
TOPHER,) Viscount Castlecomer, an English statesman, 
born in Yorkshire in 1592. He entered Parliament, 
and was one of the chief managers in the impeachment 
of Buckingham. He succeeded Strafford as lord deputy 
of Ireland in 1640. Died in December of that year. 

Wangenheim, Wang’en-him’, (Karu Avucust,) 
BARON, a German statesman, born at Gotha in 1773. 
About 1806 he was called to Stuttgart, where he became 
president of the department of finance. He was after- 
wards appointed president of the superior court at Tii- 
bingen, and curator of the university. He wrote several 
works in relation to government. Died in 1850. 

Wang-Mang, a Chinese usurper, who, having put 
to death the. infant heir to the throne, took the title of 
emperor about 9 A.D. He was assassinated in 23 A.D. 

Wan-Koolee, (or -Kouli,) (Mohammed Ibn Mus- 
tafa, mo-h4m/med ib’n moos’ta-fa,) a Turkish lexicog- 
rapher of the sixteenth century. He translated into 
Turkish the Arabic Dictionary of Jevhery. 

Wan-Lee or Wan-Ly, win-lee, called also ¥Y-Kiun, 
an emperor of China, of the Ming dynasty, began to 
reign in 1572. He waged war against the Mantchoos 
who invaded China. Died in 1619 or 1620. 
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Wanley, wén’le, (HumPHREY,) an English antiquary, 
was born at Coventry in 1672. He employed himself 
in collecting Anglo-Saxon manuscripts for Dr. Hickes’s 
“Thesaurus,” and prepared a descriptive catalogue of 
those contained in the libraries of the kingdom. He 
afterwards became librarian to the Earl of Oxford. Died 
in 1726. 


Wanley, (Rev. NATHANIEL,) an English writer and 


divine, the father of the preceding, was born at Leicester 
in 1633. He published a treatise entitled “ Vox Dei, or 
the Great Duty of Self-Reflection upon a Man’s Own 
Ways,” and a popular compilation called ‘‘ Wonders of 
the Little World.” Died in 1680. 

Wansleben, v4ns/la/ben, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a Ger- 
man scholar and antiquary, born at Erfurt in 1635. He 
was sent in 1670 by the French government to Egypt, 
where he made a collection of manuscripts. He pub- 
lished, in Italian, “An Account of the Present State of 
Egypt,” and several antiquarian works in Latin. Died 
in 1679. 

See VockEropt, “‘ Programma de J. M. Wansleben,” 1718; Nic#- 
RON, ‘‘ Mémoires,’’ 

Wappers, wap’pers, (GUSTAVE,) BARON, a Belgian 
painter of high reputation, born at Antwerp in 1803. 
He studied in his native city and in Paris, painted his- 
torical and religious pictures, and obtained the title of 
first painter to the King of Belgium. In 1846 he became 
director of the Academy of Antwerp. 

War’beck, (PERKIN,) an adventurer, who in the 
reign of Henry VII. pretended to be the younger son 
of Edward IV., supposed to have been murdered by 
order of his uncle, Richard III. At the head of several 
thousand insurgents, he besieged Exeter; but he re- 
treated on the approach of the royal army, and, being 
made prisoner, was executed in 1499. 

War’bur-ton, (ELiIor BARTHOLOMEW GEORGE,) a 
distinguished writer, born in county Galway, Ireland, in 
1810. He took his degree at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and published in 1845 his work entitled ‘ The 
Crescent and the Cross,” which met with great favour 
and passed through numerous editions, It was suc- 
ceeded by his history of “Prince Rupert and the Cava- 
liers,” (1849,) and “Memoirs of Horace Walpole and 
his Contemporaries.” He perished in the ship Amazon, 
lost off Land’s End in 1852. His tale entitled “ Darien, 
or the Merchant Prince,” came out after his death. 

See Autrpong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors;’’? ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review’ for March, 1845. 

War’bur-ton, (JoHN,) an English antiquary, born in 
1682, published a work entitled “‘ Vallum Romanum.” 
Died in 1759. 

Warburton, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English writer 
and prelate, born at Newark on the 24th of December, 
1698, was a son of George Warburton, an attorney. He 
was educated for the profession of law, and passed five 
years in the office of an attorney, (1715-19.) Having 
resolved to enter the Church, he studied theology pri- 
vately, was ordained a deacon in 1723, and published 
“ Miscellaneous Translations, in Prose and Verse, from 
Roman Authors,” (1723.) He obtained the vicarage of 
Gryesley in 1726, through the patronage of Sir Robert 
Sutton, by whom he was presented to the rectory of 
Brant-Broughton, near Newark, in 1728. He resided at 
this place about eighteen years. 'n 1727 he published 
a “Critical and Philosophical Inquiry into the Causes 
of Prodigies and Miracles as related by Historians.” 
His reputation was increased by an able work entitled 
“The Alliance between Church and State, or the Ne- 
cessity and Equity of an Established Religion and a 
Test Law,” etc., (1736,) which was commended by Bishop 
Horsley as an excellent “specimen of scientific reason- 
ing applied to a political subject.” ‘ 

His principal work is “The Divine Legation of Moses 
demonstrated, on the Principles of a Religious Deist, 
from the Omission of the Doctrine of a Future State of 
Rewards and Punishments in the Jewish Dispensation,” 
(2 vols., 1738-41,) in which he displayed immense erudi- 
tion in the support of novel and paradoxical opinions. 
This work excited much controversy. About 1740 he 
became intimate with Pope, after he had written several 
letters in defence of that poet’s “ Essay on Man.” When 


Pope died, (1744,) he left half of his library, and other 
valuable property, to Warburton, who married, in 1745, 
Gertrude Tucker, a niece of Mr. Ralph Allen, of Prior 
Park, near Bath. Warburton resided mostly at Prior 
Park after his marriage. He was elected preacher to 
the society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1746, edited Shakspeare’s 
works in 1747, and published a complete edition of 
Pope’s works, with notes, (9 vols.,) in 1750. 

In 1754 he was appointed one of the king’s chaplains- 
in-ordinary, and in 1755 he obtained a prebend of Dur- 
ham. He became Dean of Bristol in 1757, and Bishop 
of Gloucester in 1759. Among his other works we 
notice “A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, in 
Four Letters to a Friend,” (1754—-55,) and two volumes 
of Sermons preached at Lincoln’s Inn, (1754.) His dis- 
position was rather haughty. ‘“ Warburton,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fer- 
vid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited 
inquiry, with a wonderful extent and variety of know- 
ledge, which yet had not oppressed his imagination or 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought a 
memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile of 
original combinations, and at once exerted the powers 
of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. ... His 
abilities gave him a haughty confidence, which he dis- 
dained to conceal or mollify.” (“Life of Alexander 
Pope,” in the “ Lives of the English Poets.”) He died 
at Gloucester in June, 1779. He had only one child, a 
son, who died young. 


See Bisnop Hurp, ‘* Notice of Warburton,”’ prefixed to an edition 
of his works, 1794; J. S. Watson, ‘‘ Life of Warburton,’’ 1863 ; 


CHALMERS, ‘Biographical Dictionary;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 


Générale ;”” Attisbone, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors;” ‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for January, 1809; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for Decem- 
ber, 1820, 

Ward, (ARTEMAS,) an American general of the Revo- 
lution, born at Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, in 1727. He 
served under Abercrombie against the French and 
Indians, and at the commencement of the war of the 
Revolution was appointed second in command to 
Washington. He resigned his commission in April, 
1776. He was afterwards elected to Congress, in which 
he served from 1791 to 1795. Died in 1800. 

Ward, (ARTEMAS,) LL.D., an American jurist, born 
in Massachusetts in 1763. He was elected a member of 
Congress in 1813, and became chief justice of the court 
of common pleas, in Massachusetts, in 1821. Died in 
1847. 

Ward, (EDWARD,) an English humorous writer, born 
about 1667. He made a version of “Don Quixote” 
into Hudibrastic rhymes, and was the author of “The 
London Spy,” a poem. Died in 1731. 

Ward, (EDWARD MATTHEW,) an English painter, 
born in London in 1816. He studied at the Royal 
Academy, and afterwards at Rome and Munich, He 
was chosen a Royal Academician in 1855. Among his 
most admired works may be named “The Last Sleep 
of Argyle,” ‘“ The South-Sea Bubble, a Scene in Change 
Alley,” “ Daniel Defoe and the Manuscript of Robinson 
Crusoe,” and ‘‘ Izaak Walton Angling.” 4 ri 

Ward, (Sir HENRY GEORGE,) an English statesman, 
a son of Robert Plumer, noticed below, was born about 
1798. He was several times elected to Parliament for 
Saint Alban’s and Sheffield, and in 1846 became secre- 
tary to the admiralty. In 1849 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Ionian Islands, and in 1856 of the island 
of Ceylon. Died in 1860. 

Ward, (JAMES,) an English painter, born in London 
in 1770, executed a number of admirable works in the 
style of Morland. Among the best of these may be 
named his “Horse and Serpent,” ‘Bulls Fighting 
across a Tree,” and a “ Landscape with Cattle.” He 
was appointed painter and engraver to the Prince of 
Wales in 1794, and in 1811 was elected Royal Acade- 
mician, Died in 1859. 

Ward, (Captain JAMES HARMAN,) an American naval 
officer, born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1806. He 
published several professional works, and “Steam for 
the Million,” (new edition, 1860.) He was appointed 
commander of the Potomac flotilla in May, 1861, and 
was killed in a fight against a battery at Matthias Point, 
Virginia, in June of that year. 
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Ward, (JouN,) LL.D., an English scholar and writer, 
born in London in 1679. He became professor of 
rhetoric at Gresham College in 1720. He published an 
edition of Maximus Tyrius, “ Lives of the Professors 
of Gresham College,” (1740,) “ Four Essays upon the 
English Language,” (1758,) and other works. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Died in 1758. 

See Tuomas Brrcu, ‘‘ Life of John Ward,” 1766. 


Ward, (JOHN WILLIAM.) See DUDLEY, EARL OF. 

Ward, (NATHANIEL,) an English Puritan divine, was 
born at Haverhill about 1570. In 1634 he visited New 
England, where he assisted in forming a settlement at 
Haverhill. After his return to England he published 
a satirical work entitled ‘‘ Mercurius Antimecharius, 
or the Simple Cobbler’s Boy,” etc. Died in 1653. 

Ward, (RoBERT PLUMER,) an English statesman and 
writer, born in 1765. He studied at Christ Church, 
Oxford, was appointed one of the lords of the admiralty 
in 1807, and was subsequently a member of Parliament. 
He was the author ofa “ History of the Law of Nations 
in Europe from the Time of the Greeks and Romans to 
the Age of Grotius,” (1795,) ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Con- 
duct of European Wars,” (1803,) three novels, entitled 
“ Tremaine,” ‘ De Vere,” and “ De Clifford,” and other 
works on various subjects. Died in 1846. 

See ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Politicaland Literary Life of Robert Plumer 
Ward,” by Hon, EpmunpD Puipps, 2 vols., 1850. 

Ward, (SAMUEL,) an English theologian, born in 
Durham. He became Archdeacon of Taunton in 1615, 
and afterwards Margaret professor of divinity at Oxford. 
Died in 1643. 

Ward, (SETH,) an English bishop and distinguished 
astronomer, born in Hertfordshire in 1617. He studied 
at Cambridge, and afterwards became professor of 
astronomy at Oxford. Hewas also chosen president of 
Trinity College ; but he was compelled to resign this 
office at the restoration. Under Charles II. he was 
created Bishop of Salisbury in 1662. He was one of 
the founders and first members of the Royal Society. 
Among his principal works are ‘ An Essay on the Being 
and Attributes of God,” etc., (1652,) a treatise on the 
nature of comets, entitled “ Prelectio de Cometis,” etc., 
(1653,) and ‘‘Astronomia Geometria,” (1656.) Died 
in 1689. 

See WaLTER Pops, “Life of Seth Ward,” 1608. 

Ward, (THOMAS,) a Roman Catholic controversialist 
and poet, born in Yorkshire, England, in 1652; died in 
1708. 

Ward, (WILLIAM,) an English missionary, born at 
Derby in 1769. He sailed for India in 1799, and, having 
settled at Serampore, printed the Bengalee New Testa- 
ment and other translations. He also published “An 
Account of the Writings, Religion, and Manners of the 
Hindoos,” (1811,) and other works. Died in 1823. , 

Ward/law, (HENRY,) a Scottish ecclesiastic, who 
became Bishop of Saint Andrew’s, and founded the 
university in that place. Died in 1440. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Wardlaw, (RALPH,) D.D., a distinguished Scottish 
divine and theological writer, born at Dalkeith in 1779. 
He studied at the University of Glasgow, and in 1803 
became pastor of a church of the Scottish Independents 
in that city. He was chosen professor of systematic 
theology in the Academy of the Independents at Glas- 
gow in 1811. Among his principal works are an essay 
“On the Assurance of Faith,” (1830,) ‘‘Christian Ethics, 
or Moral Philosophy on the Principles of Divine Reve- 
lation,” (1833,) “The Divine Dissuasive to the Young 
against the Enticements of Sinners,’ and a “ Treatise 
on Miracles,” (1852.) Died in 1853. 

See W. L. ALEXANDER, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D.;” Avtitsong, “Dictionary of Authors; 
Cuamprrs, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’’ (Sup- 
plement.) 

Ware, (HENRY,) D.D., an American Unitarian divine, 
born at Sherburne, Massachusetts, in 1764. He grad- 
uated at Harvard, where he became in 1805 Hollis 
professor of divinity. He published “ Letters to Trini- 
tarians and Calvinists,” and other controversial works. 
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His second wife was a daughter of James Otis. Died 
in 1845. 

Ware, (HENRY,) Jr., D.D., a son of the preceding, was 
born at Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1794. He became 
minister of the Second Unitarian Church, Boston, in 
1817, and was appointed in 1829 professor of pulpit elo- 
quence and the pastoral care in the theological school, 
Cambridge. He was for a time editor of the ‘‘ Christian 
Disciple,” since become the “Christian Examiner,” and 
published a number of religious essays and poems, one 
of which, entitled “ To the Ursa Major,” has been greatly 
admired. Died in 1843. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of Henry Ware, Jr.,’’ by his brother Joun, 1846. 


Ware, (Sir JAMEs,) an Irish antiquary, born at Dublin 
in 1594. He succeeded his father as auditor-general of 
the kingdom in 1632, and afterwards became a member 
of the Irish House of Commons and of the privy council. 
He was the author of a work on the antiquities of Ire- 
land, entitled “ De Przesulibus Hiberniz Commentarius,” 
and of other treatises on history and antiquities. Died 
in 1666. 

Ware, (JAMES,) an English surgeon and oculist, born 
at Portsmouth about 1756, became demonstrator of 
anatomy at Cambridge. He wrote ‘ Remarks on Fistula 
Lachrymalis,” (1798,) and ‘Chirurgical Observations.” 
Died in 1815. - 

Ware, (Joun,) M.D., brother of Henry Ware, (1794- 
1843,) was born at Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1795. 
He was appointed in 1832 professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in the medical department of Har- 
vard College. He has published treatises “‘On Croup,” 
“On Heemoptysis,” and other medical works. 

Ware, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished American author, 
brother of the preceding, was born at Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1797. He was successively pastor of 
a church in New York, at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
and at West Cambridge. His ‘‘ Letters from Palmyra,” 
originally published in the “ Knickerbocker Magazine,” 
appeared afterwards under the title of ‘‘ Zenobia,” (1836,) 
and was succeeded in 1838 by ‘ Aurelian,” otherwise 
called “ Probus,” a continuation of the same subject. 
These classical romances have won for their author a 
high reputation both in America and Europe, and have 
been translated into German. Mr. Ware was for a time 
editor of the “Christian Examiner.” He also published 
“Lectures on the Works and Genius of Washington 
Allston,” and “ Sketches of European Capitals,” (1851.) 
He died at Cambridge in February, 1852. ; 

See Griswotp, ‘Prose Writers of America;” DuycKINCcK, 
“*Cyclopzedia of American Literature,” vol. ii, ; SPRAGUE, “‘ Annals of 
the American Pulpit,” vol. viii. ; ‘‘ Westminster Review” for January, 
1838; ‘‘ North American Review” for October, 1837. 

Wargentin, var’Zen-teen’, (PETER WILHELM,) an 
eminent Swedish astronomer, born at Stockholm in 1717. 
He was appointed perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Stockholm in 1749; and he subsequently became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and a chevalier 
of the Polar Star. Died in 1783. 

See FrAnzEN, ‘‘ Minne af P. W. Wargentin,” 1847. 


War’ham, (WILLIAM,) an English prelate and states- 
man, born in Hampshire. He studied at Oxford, and 
was successively created by Henry VIII. keeper of the 
great seal, (1502,) lord chancellor, (1503,) Bishop of 
London the same year, and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
(1504.) He was obliged to resign the chancellorship in 
1516 in favour of Wolsey, who had become the favourite 
of the king. He died in 1532, and was succeeded by 
Cranmer as Archbishop of Canterbury. Warham was 
a patron of learning, and a warm friend of Erasmus, who 
mentions him in his letters with high commendation, 

See W. F. Hook, ‘‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
vol, i., new series, chap. 1i. 

Warin. See VARIN, (JEAN.) 

Wa/ring, (EDWARD,) an eminent English mathema- 
tician, born near Shrewsbury in 1736. He studied at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he became Lu- 
casian professor of mathematics in 1760. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1763. He published 
“ Analytical Miscellanies on Algebraic Equations,” 
(“ Miscellanea analytica de Aquationibus algebraicis,” 
etc., 1762,) “‘ Properties of Algebraic Curves,” (“‘ Propri- 
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etates Algebraicarum Curvarum,” etc., 1772,) and other 
valuable works. Died in £798. 

Warmboltz, 4rm/holts, (CARL Gusraf,) a Swedish 
bibliographer, born in 1710. He published a “ Swedish- 
Gothic Historical Library,” (‘ Bibliotheca historica 
Sueco-Gothica,” 3 vols., £782.) Died in 1784. 

Warnachaire, var’na’shar’, | Lat. WARNACHA/RIUS, | 
became mayor of the palace under Thierry II. of Bur- 
gundy about 612 a.D. He aided Clotaire II. to defeat 
Soe Brunehaut, and acquired great power. Died 
in 626. 

Warneford, warn/ford, (Rev. SAMUEL WILSON,) an 
English clergyman and philanthropist, born in Wiltshire 
in 1758. He studied at University College, Oxford, and 
in 1810 became rector of Bourton-on-the-Hill, in Glou- 
cestershire. He founded a hospital at Leamington, and 
a lunatic-asylum near Oxford, both called by his name, 
and made munificent donations to various colleges and 
charitable institutions in the kingdom. Died in 1855. 

W ar’/ner, (ANNA B.,) sister of Susan Warner, noticed 
below, has published “ Dollars and Cents, by Amy 
Lothrop,” (1853,) ““My Brother’s Keeper,” (1855,) and, 
in conjunction with her sister, “Say and Seal,” (1860,) 
and other works. 

War’ner, (FERDINANDO,) an English divine and 
miscellaneous writer, born in 1703, became rector of 
Barnes, in Surrey. Among his numerous publications 
we may name “The Ecclesiastical History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” (1756,) a “Life of Sir Thomas 
More,” (1758,) and ‘‘ History of the Rebellion and Civil 
War in Ireland,” (1767.) Died about 1768. 

Warner, (JOHN,) an English clergyman, born at 
Westminster in 1585, rose to be Bishop of Rochester. 
Died in 1666. 

Warner, (Jonn,) D.D., son of Ferdinando, noticed 
above, was born in 1736. He became rector of Stourton, 
in Wiltshire, and wrote a political work, entitled ‘“‘ Me- 
tronariston.” Died in 1800. 

Warner, (JoOSEPH,) F.R.S., a distinguished surgeon, 
born in the island of Antigua in 1717, was a pupil of 
Samuel Sharpe. He was surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, 
London, about forty-four years, and published several 
professional works. Died in 1801. 

Warner, (RICHARD,) an English botanist, born in 
1711, published a work entitled ‘‘ Plantae Woodford- 
ienses.” The genus Warneria was named in his honour. 
He died in 1775, leaving his library to Wadham College, 
Oxford. 

Warner, (SUSAN,) a popular American writer, born 
in New York in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
She published in 1850, under the assumed name of 
ELIZABETH WETHERELL, her novel of “* The Wide, Wide 
World,” which had an extraordinary success. It was 
followed in 1852 by ‘‘ Queechy,” which likewise enjoyed 
a great popularity. Both have been translated into 
French. She has also written “‘The Hills of Shate- 
muck,” (1856,) ‘The Duties of American Women,” and 
other works. 

See the ‘‘ North American Review” for January, 1853. 


Warner, (WILLIAM,) an English poet, born in Ox- 
fordshire about 1558. He was the author of a collection 
of ballads, entitled ‘ Albion’s England,” which acquired 
great popularity; also “ Syrinx, a Seavenfold Historie,” 
consisting of prose narratives. Died in 1609. 

WarnkGnig or Warnkoenig, Warn’k6’nic, (LEo- 
POLD AuGustT,) a German jurist, born at Bruchsal in 
1794, became successively professor of law at Louvain, 
Ghent, Freiburg, and Tiibingen. He was the author of 
a ‘History of the Jurisprudence and State of Flanders,” 
(1834,) and other similar works. 

Warren, wér’ren, (CHARLES,) an English engraver 
on steel, born in London about 1762, had a high reputa- 
tion. Died in 1823. 

Warren, wér’ren, (GOUVERNEUR K.,) an American 
general, born in New York about 1825, graduated at 
West Point in 1850. He commanded a brigade of the 
Union army at Gaines’s Mill, June 27, and at Malvern 
Hill, July r, 1862. He served at Antietam, September 
17, 1862, at Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863, and at Gettys- 
burg, July 2 and 3. He commanded the fifth corps of 
the army of the Potomac at the battle of the Wilder- 
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ness, May 5 and 6, 1864, at Spottsylvania Court-Hovuse, 
May 8-12, and at Cold Harbour, June 3. On the 3st 
of March, 1865, his corps, advancing to seize the White 
Oak Road, was attacked by the enemy, whom he re- 
pulsed. He then reinforced General Sheridan, under 
whom he served at the battle of Five Forks, April 1. 
He was deprived of his command by General Sheridan 
about the close of this battle. 

Warren, (JAMES,) an American patriot and revo- 
lutionist, born at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1726, 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives in that 
State, and a zealous defender of the colonists. Died 
in 1808. 

Warren, (JoHN,) M.D., brother of General Joseph 
Warren, was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1753. 
He was physician to the military hospitals of Boston in 
the Revolutionary war, and was afterwards appointed 
professor of anatomy in the medical department of Har- 
vard College. He published a number of medical works. 
Died in 1815. 

Warren, (Sir JOHN BorLASE,) G.C.B., an English 
naval commander, born in Nottinghamshire in 1754. He 
was elected to Parliament for Marlow in 1774, and again 
in 1780. He distinguished himself in the war with France 
in 1793, and, as commander of the Canada, in 1798, cap- 
tured the French squadron, consisting of a ship of the 
line and three frigates, sent for the invasion of Ireland. 
Soon after this service he was made a rear-admiral of 
the blue. He was returned to Parliament for Notting- 
ham in 1793, being re-elected in 1802, and was subse- 
quently ambassador-extraordinary to Saint Petersburg. 
He is supposed to have been the author of ‘A View of 
the Naval Force of Great Britain,” (1791.) Died in 1822. 

Warren, (JoHN Co.L.ins,) M.D., a son of John, 
noticed above, was born at Boston in1778. He studied 
medicine in London, Edinburgh, and Paris, and, after his 
return, succeeded his father as professor of anatomy at 
Harvard, (1815.) He became associate editor of the 
“ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the leading scientific and medical 
journals. He published “ Surgical Operations on Tu- 
mours,” a treatise on ‘ Diseases of the Heart,” (1809,) 
and other works. Died in 1856. 

See a “‘ Memoir of John C. Warren,” by his brother Epwarp, 
2 vols., 1859. 

Warren, (JosEPH,) a distinguished American general 
and patriot, born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1741, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1759. _ He studied 
medicine, which he began to practise in Boston at the 
age of twenty-three, and he became in a few years one 
of the most eminent physicians of that city. He took 
an active part in political affairs, was a decided asserter 
of liberal principles, and was eminently qualified by 
his superior talents and ardent temperament to be a 
popular leader in critical times. He possessed in high 
perfection the gift of eloquence. In March, 1772, he 
delivered an oration on the anniversary of the Boston 
Massacre. According to Alexander H. Everett, “the 
commanding genius of Warren carried him at once to 
the helm, and rendered him, for the brief period of his 
subsequent life, both in civil and military affairs, the 
most prominent man in New England.” 

In 1774 he was elected president of the Provincial 
Congress, and chairman of the committee of public 
safety, which exercised the chief executive power in 
Massachusetts. Having obtained information of the 
British expedition against Concord, he despatched a 
messenger on the night of April 18, 1775, to warn his 
friends, and thus contributed to the success gained at 
Lexington on the ensuing day. He was elected a major- 
general by Congress on the 14th of June, 1775. He 
opposed the plan of fortifying the heights of Charles- 
town; but the majority of the council of war decided to 
fortify those heights, and thus brought on the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill before the Améficans were fully prepared 
for it. While both the armies were awaiting the signal 
for action, on the 17th of June, General Warren joined 
the ranks as a volunteer, and declined to take the com- 
mand of the army, which was offered to him by General 
Putnam. He was about to retire from the redoubt after 
the ammunition of the Americans had been exhausted, 
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when he was shot in the forehead, and instantly killed. 
He left two sons, who both died young, and two daughters. 
His loss was deeply and universally lamented. “The 
name of Joseph Warren,” says A. H. Everett, “is one of 
the most conspicuous in the annals of the Revolution. 
His memory is cherished with even warmer regard than 
that of some others, who, from the greater length of their 
career, and the wider sphere in which they acted, may 
be supposed to have rendered more important services 
to the country. This distinction in his favour is owing, 
in part, to the chivalrous beauty of his character, which 
naturally excites a sympathetic glow in every feeling 
mind, and in part to that untimely but glorious fate 
which consecrated him as the first distinguished martyr 
in the cause of independence and liberty.” 

See ‘‘ The Life of Joseph Warren,”’ by ALEXANDER H. EVERETT, 
in Sparxs’s ‘‘ American Biography,” vol. x.; ‘‘ National Portrait- 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. ii. 

Warren, (Mercy,) the wife of James Warren, and 
sister of James Otis, was born at Barnstable, Massachu- 
setts, in 1728. She was the author of a “‘ History of the 
American Revolution,” (3 vols., 1805,) which was highly 
esteemed at the time, tragedies entitled ‘““Vhe Sack of 
Rome” and “The Ladies of Castile,” and a number of 
poems, Died in 1814. 


See Griswo.p, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.’ 


Warren, (Sir Perer,) an Irish admiral, born in 1703. 
As commander of a squadron, he captured Louisbourg 
from the French in 1745,-and in 1747 assisted Anson 
in defeating a French squadron. He was subsequently 
created vice-admiral of the red, and elected to Parlia- 
ment for Westminster. He died in 1752. A monument 
to him, by Roubiliac, was placed in Westminster Abbey. 

Warren, (SAMUEL,) a popular English novelist and 
legal writer, born in Denbighshire in 1807. He studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, but subsequently devoted him- 
self to the law, and was admitted to the bar in 1837. 
His “Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician” 
(New York, 1831) came out in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
and obtained an extensive popularity; and his novel of 
“Ten Thousand a Year” (1841) appeared soon after in 
the same journal. Both works were afterwards published 
separately, and the latter has been translated into the 
principal languages of Europe. Mr. Warren has also 
written “A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law 
Studies,” etc., (1845,) ‘‘ Now and Then,” (1847,) ‘‘ Moral, 
Social, and Professional Duties of Attorneys and So- 
licitors,” (1848,) and other valuable legal treatises. He 
was chosen to represent Midhurst in Parliament in 1856 
and 1857. 

See ALLrBoNE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors;” ‘“ Blackwood’s Maga- 
7 for February, 1848; ‘British Quarterly Review” for May, 
1848. 

Warrington, wér’ring-ton, (LEwrs,) an American 
naval officer, born at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1782. 
He fought with distinction in the war of 1812, and com- 
manded the Peacock, which captured the British brig 
Epervier in April, 1814. He was appointed chief of the 
bureau of ordnance and hydrography in 1842. He had 
been raised to the rank of captain in 1814. Died in 1851. 

Wartenberg, von, fon War’ten-béro’, (FRANZ WIL- 
HELM,) CouNT, a German ecclesiastic, born in 1593. 
He became Bishop of Ratisbon and Osnabriick, and 
cardinal in 1661. He died the same year. 

Wartensleben, 4r’tens-la’ben, (ALEXANDER HEr- 
MANN,) a German general, born in Westphalia in 1650. 
He served in the armies of Hesse, Austria, and Prussia, 
with the rank of field-marshal. Died in 1734. 

Wartensleben, von, fon WAr’tens-la’ben, (WIL- 
HELM LupwiG Gasron,) an Austrian general, born 
in 1728. He obtained command in 1796 of a corps 
d’armée under the archduke Charles, and was defeated 
by Jourdan at Friedberg, from which he retreated to 
Wiirzburg. Having effected a junction with the arch- 
duke, he contributed to the victory over the French near 
Wiirzburg, in September, 1796. Died soon after 1797. 

War’ton, (JosepH,) D.D., an English critic and 
scholar, born in Surrey in 1722. He studied at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and, having taken his degree of B.A., 
was ordained curate of Basingstoke. He published in 
1746 a collection of poems, entitled “Odes on Various 
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Subjects,” and in 1753 an edition of Virgil, with a new 
poetical version of the “ Eclogues” and “ Georgics,” His 
“Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope” appeared 
in 1782, and, although not favourably received at the 
time, is now generally regarded as one of his best works. 
Warton became head-master of Winchester School in 
1766, and he was afterwards successively created preb- 
endary of Saint Paul’s and of Winchester Cathedral, and 
rector of Clapham. In 1797 he published an edition of 
Pope’s works, with notes, (9 vols. 8vo.) Died in 1800. 

See ‘‘ Biographical Memoirs of the Late Rev. Joseph Warton, 
D.D.,’’ by the Rev. Joun Woot; “ Lives of the English Poets, 
from Johnson to Kirke White,’”’ by Cary. 

Warton, (THoMAS,) an eminent English critic and 
poet, born at Basingstoke in 1728, was a brother of the 
preceding. He studied at Trinity College, Oxford, of 
which he became a Fellow in 1751. He was elected 
professor of poetry in 1757, and subsequently Camden 
professor of history, at Oxford. His ‘* History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” esteemed one of the most valuable works 
of the kind, came out in 1781, in 3 vols. Among his 
other productions we may name “The Triumph of 
Isis,” a poem, written in reply to Mason’s “ Isis,” “ The 
Progress of Discontent,” and “The Oxford Sausage, 
or Select Pieces written by the Most Celebrated Wits of 
the University of Oxford,” all of which display great 
powers of humour and satire. His ‘“‘ Observations on 
the Faerie Queene of Spenser” (1754) was also received 
with great favour. Warton made several contributions 
to Dr. Johnson’s “Idler,” and published an edition of 
Milton’s minor poems, and an excellent edition of The- 
ocritus, to which was prefixed a Latin dissertation on 
the bucolic poetry of the Greeks. In 1785 he succeeded 
Whitehead as poet-laureate. Died in 1790. 

See R. Mant, ‘‘ Life of Warton,’ 1802; CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens 
of the British Poets ;’? Cary, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets, from 
Johnson to Kirke White ;”’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for October, 
1838 ; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for September and November, 1778, et seq. 

Warton, (THoMAS,) REv., an English scholar, born 
in 1687, was the father of Joseph Warton, noticed above. 
He was professor of poetry at Oxford. Died in 1745. 

Warwick, wér’rik, Earis or. This title was given 
to one of the family of Newburgh by William the Con- 
queror, and was inherited by William de Beauchamp in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. The earldom 
remained in the family of Beauchamp until 1449, when 
Richard Nevil became Earl of Warwick. (See separate 
article, given below.) The title became extinct about 
1500, and was revived in favour of John Dudley in 1547. 
In 1618 it was obtained by Robert Rich. 

Warwick, Eart or. See DUDLEY, (JOHN.) 

Warwick, (EpwARD,) EARL oF. See EDWARD 
PLANTAGENET. 

Warwick, (Guy,) Eart oF, an English hero, whose 
history is involved in great obscurity. He is supposed 
to have lived in the tenth century. The “‘ Romance of 
Sir Guy” was probably written in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and was printed by William Cop- 
land in the sixteenth century. 

Warwick, (HENRY DE BEAUCHAMP,) EARL and 
Duke OF, was created by Henry VI. Premier Earl of 
England, Duke of Warwick, and King of the Islands 
of Wight, Jersey, and Guernsey. He was the son of 
Richard de Beauchamp, noticed below. Died in 1445. 

Warwick, (Sir PHILiP,) an English writer, born at 
Westminster in 1608. He was a member of the Long 
Parliament of 1640, and a partisan of the king in the 
civil war. He officiated as clerk to the signet or as 
secretary to Charles I., and wrote ‘“‘ Memoirs of his Own 
Time,” (1701,) a work of some interest. Died in 1683. 

See ‘* Monk’s Contemporaries,” by Gu1zoT, London, 1864. 


Warwick, (RICHARD DE BEAUCHAMP,) EARL OF, an 
English statesman and military commander, who served 
in France under the Duke of Bedford, during whose 
absence he acted as regent of that kingdom. On his 
return to England he was appointed governor to the 
young prince, afterwards Henry VI. In 1437 he be- 
came again Regent of France, where he died in 1439. 

See SHAKSPEARE, ‘‘ Henry VI.,”’ Parts II, and III. 

Warwick, (RICHARD NEVIL,) EARL oF, (called 
“ Warwick the King-Maker,”’) son of the Earl of Salis- 
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bury, and son-in-law of Richard, Earl of Warwick, no- 
ticed above, was born about 1420. By his marriage with 
Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, he acquired 
the immense estates of that family, and assumed the title 
of Earl of Warwick. He was also nephew of Richard, 
Duke of York, and was first-cousin to Edward IV., be- 
sides being allied to other noble families of the kingdom. 
Having joined the party of the Duke of York in the civil 
war of the Roses, in 1455, he was chiefly instrumental in 
gaining the victory of Saint Alban’s, and was soon after 
made governor of Calais. After the defeat of the York- 
ists at Ludiford, Warwick collected a large army, and 
gained a signal victory over the enemy at Northampton, 
(1460,) and took King Henry prisoner. He defeated the 
Lancastrians, in 1461, at the battle of Towton, which 
secured the throne to Edward IV. THe was liberally re- 
warded for his services, and became the most powerful 
subject of England. Having quarrelled with the king, 
Warwick passed over to France, (1470,) formed an 
alliance with Queen Margaret, and returned with an 
army to England, where he proclaimed Henry VI. as 
king. Edward IV. was driven out of the kingdom, and 
retired to Holland, but returned in March, 1471, with a 
body of troops, and defeated the enemy at Barnet in 
April, 1471. The Earl of Warwick, who commanded 
the Lancastrians, was killed in this action. He had two 
daughters,—Isabella, who was married to the Duke of 
Clarence, and Anne, who was married first to Edward, 
Prince of Wales, (a son of Henry VI.,) and again to 
Richard III. 

See Hume, “History of England ;’? Comings, ‘* Mémoires ;’’ 
Hasincton, ‘* History of Edward IV. ;*? Lincarp, “ History of 
England ;”’ ‘“‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Warwick, (RopertT RICH,) EARL OF, was a de- 
scendant of Lord-Chancellor Rich. He became Ear] of 
Warwick in 1618. In the civil war he adhered to the 
Parliament, by which he was appointed admiral of the 
fleet in 1642. He acquired great authority and credit 
with the popular party, and supported Cromwell after 
he- became Protector. According to Clarendon, “he 
lived in entire confidence and friendship with Cromwell.” 
(“‘ History of the Rebellion.”) Died in 1658. 

Waser, Wa’zer, (ANNA,) a Swiss miniature-painter, 
born at Zurich in 1679; died in 1713. 

Waser, (GASPAR,) a Swiss Orientalist, born at Zurich 
in 1565. He became professor of Hebrew at Zurich in 
1596. Died in 1625. 

Washburn, wésh’burn, (CADWALADER C.,) an Ameri- 
can general and lawyer, born at Livermore, Maine, in 
1818. He removed to Wisconsin, and represented a 
district of that State in Congress from 1855 to 1861. 
He became a brigadier-general about July, 1862. In 
May or June, 1863, he moved a division from Memphis 
to reinforce General Grant at Vicksburg. 

Washburn, (ELIHu B.,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born in Oxford county, Maine, in 1816. He studied 
law, and settled at Galena, Illinois. He was elected a 
member of Congress in 1852, and successively re-elected 
seven’times,—voted with the Republican party, and be- 
came a personal friend of General Grant. He served as 
chairman of the committee on commerce for many years, 
and distinguished himself as an advocate of economy 
and retrenchment. On the 4th of March, 1869, he was 
appointed secretary of state in the cabinet of General 
Grant; but he resigned, on account of his health, about a 
week later, and was nominated minister to France. He 
remained in Paris during the siege which began about 
September, 1870. 

Washburn, (ISRAEL,) an American Governor, a 
brother of the preceding, was born at Livermore, Maine, 
in 1813. He was a member of Congress from 1851 to 
1860, and was chosen Governor of Maine in the latter 

ear. 

Washington, wésh/ing-ton, (BuSHROD,) a judge, 
born in Westmoreland county, Virginia, in 1759, was a 
nephew of General George Washington, and a son of 
John Augustine Washington. He was a member of 
the Virginia Convention which ratified the Constitution 
of the United States in 1788, and was appointed a judge 
of the supreme court of the United States in September, 
1798. By the will of his illustrious uncle he became 
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the possessor of the estate of Mount Vernon, (1799-) 
He died in Philadelphia in November, 1829, leaving a 
good reputation. 

Washington, (GrEoRGE,) an illustrious American 
general, statesman, and patriot, the first President of 
the United States, was born on the Potomac River, in 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, on the 22d of February, 
1732. He was ason of Augustine Washington, a planter, 
and his second wife, Mary Ball. His great-grandfather, 
John Washington, emigrated with his brother Lawrence 
from England to Virginia about 1657. Augustine dying 
in 1743 left a Jarge estate in land to his widow and his 
five surviving children. The subject of this article in- 
herited a large farm on the Rappahannock River, (near 
Fredericksburg,) on which farm was the house occupied 
by Augustine Washington at the time of his death. 
George attended several schools in the vicinity of his 
home, but was never sent to college, and never studied 
the ancient languages. His manuscript school-books 
are still extant, and are models of neatness and accuracy. 
In his early youth he was distinguished for his probity 
and veracity. Favoured with superior physical strength, 
he excelled in athletic exercises and in horsemanship. 
His moral character was moulded by the influence of 
his high-spirited and intelligent mother. 

After he left school (1747) he passed much time with 
his elder brother Lawrence, who resided at Mount 
Vernon, on the Potomac River. He was also a frequent 
guest at Greenway Court, the seat of Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax, an eccentric nobleman, who owned an immense 
tract of land in that part of Virginia. Young Washing- 
ton gained the favour of Lord Fairfax and of his cousin 
Sir William Fairfax, who lived at Belvoir. In the spring 
of 1748 he was employed by Lord Fairfax to survey a 
portion of his land which was situated beyond the Blue 
Ridge and had not yet been settled by white people. 
In the hardships and privations of this enterprise he 
passed nearly three years, during which he was accus- 
tomed to sleep in the open air. He kept a journal of 
these surveying expeditions, as well as of the subsequent 
events of his life. At the age of nineteen he was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general (with the rank of major) of one 
of the districts into which Virginia was divided when 
hostilities between the English and French became im- 
minent. In November, 1753, he was sent by Governor 
Dinwiddie on a mission to the French commander, and 
performed a perilous journey of five hundred miles or 
more through the wilderness. The prudence, sagacity, 
resolution, and fortitude which he manifested in this 
mission pointed him out as one fitted for more impor- 
tant public services. “It is an expedition,” says Irving, 
“that may be considered the foundation of his fortunes. 
From that moment he was the rising hope of Virginia.” 

Hostilities between the Virginians and the French 
began in the spring of 1754, when, as lieutenant-colonel, 
Washington led a small force to the frontier. He de- 
feated the enemy in May of that year, at the Great 
Meadows. In a letter relating to this action, (which 
was the first of the Seven Years’ war,) he wrote, “I 
heard the bullets whistle ; and, believe me, there is some- 
thing charming in the sound.” About this time he was 
raised to the rank of colonel. He served as aide-de- 
camp to General Braddock in his disastrous expedition 
against Fort Duquesne. This imprudent general, de- 
spising both the Indians and the Virginia militia, and 
obstinately adhering to the tactics of regular war, 
rejected the advice of Washington, and was defeated 
with great loss, and mortally wounded, by the French 
and their savage allies, who attacked him in the forest 
about seven miles from Fort Duquesne, July 9, 1755. 
In this battle four bullets passed through the coat of 
Colonel Washington, who distinguished himself by his 
courage and presence of mind amidst the general panic 
and total rout of the English army. 

In a letter written soon after this battle, Colonel Wash- 
ington said, “We have been most scandalously beaten 
by a trifling body of men. . . . The dastardly behaviour 
of those they called regulars exposed all others to almost 
certain death, and at last they ran as sheep pursued by 
dogs.” In the summer of 1755 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces (about two thousand men) 
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which the Assembly of Virginia ordered to be raised 
for the defence of the province. He commanded a part 
of the. army which, under General Forbes, took Fort 
Duquesne in November, 1758. In January, 1759, he 
married Mrs. Martha Custis, whose maiden name was 
Dandridge, and whose first husband was John Parke 
Custis. He now resigned his commission, retired from 
the service, and settled at Mount Vernon as a planter. 
In 1758 he had been elected to the House of Burgesses, 
the Speaker of which, on the first appearance of Wash- 
ington in that body, tendered to him a compliment. for 
his military services. ‘ Washington rose to reply,” 
says Irving, “blushed, stammered, trembled, and could 
not utter a word.” “Sit down, Mr, Washington,” said 
the Speaker: “your modesty equals your valour, and 
that surpasses the power of any language I possess.” 

By his marriage he added about one hundred thousand 
dollars to his fortune, which was before considerable. 
He was partial to the pursuits of agriculture, and carried 
into his rural affairs the same methodical habits and dili- 
gent attention which distinguished him in military opera- 
tions. He kept his own accounts, posted his books and 
balanced them with mercantile exactness. By the pur- 
chase of adjacent plantations he enlarged the Mount 
Vernon estate until it amounted finally to eight thousand 
acres. He continued for many years a member of the 
House of Burgesses, but never took a prominent part 
in the debates of that or any other public assembly. He 
was a delegate to the convention which met at Wil- 
liamsburg on the rst of August, 1773, and, asserting the 
right of the colonies to self-government, resolved that 
taxation and representation were inseparable. This 
convention chose Washington, Patrick Henry, and five 
others, to represent Virginia in the General Congress 
which met at Philadelphia in September, 1774. Patrick 
Henry being asked, after the end of the first session, 
whom he considered the greatest man in Congress, 
replied, “If you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestionably the 
greatest man on that floor.” 

Hitherto, Washington and the other leading patriots 
had not aimed at independence or separation from the 
mother-country ; but the battle or massacre of Lexington, 
April 19, 1775, became the signal of a general deter- 
mination to resist by arms the tyranny of the British 
government. 

On the 15th of June, 1775, he was unanimously elected 
by the Continental Congress commander-in-chief of all 
the forces. Before he could take command ofthe army, 
occurred the important battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 
1775, the result of which was that the British remained 
masters of the field, but lost about 1050 men, while the 
Americans lost only 449 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
On the 2d of July, General Washington assumed com- 
mand of the army at Cambridge, Massachusetts, amount- 
ing to about 15,000 men, and engaged in the siege of 
Boston, which was occupied by 11,000 British veterans. 
General Washington applied himself to the organization 
of his troops, whom he found undisciplined and nearly 
destitute of powder and other materials of war. The 
difficulty of his situation was increased by the fact that 
the Continental Congress was very deficient in all the 
attributes of an efficient government, and was almost 
destitute of money and credit. While the main army 
was besieging Boston, Generals Montgomery and Arnold, 
about the end of 1775, invaded Canada, and attacked 
Quebec, but were not successful. On the 17th or 18th 
of March, 1776, the British army evacuated Boston, and 
escaped on their fleet, which sailed thence to Halifax. 
Congress passed a vote of thanks to the commander-in- 
chief for his services and success in this siege. General 
Washington moved his army from Boston to New York, 
where he arrived in April, and awaited the approach of 
the enemy, who were moving by the sea towards that 
objective point. In the mean time the Declaration of 
Independence was signed by Congress, July 4, 1776. 

The opposing forces next met at the battle of Long 
Island, where the Americans were defeated by General 
Howe, August 27, and lost nearly 2000 men. In conse- 
quence of this victory, the British took the city of New 
York, and General Washington was compelled to retreat 
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through New Jersey to the west side of the Delaware 
River. During this retreat his army was reduced to 
4000 men or less, and the cause for which he fought 
seemed almost desperate; but General Howe was too 
indolent or incapable to follow up his successes with 
vigour. General Washington, having been reinforced, 
crossed the Delaware in open boats on the night of 
December 25, 1776, attacked a British force at Trenton, 
and captured nearly 1000 prisoners, (Hessian merce- 
naries.) On the 3d of January, 1777, he gained another 
victory at Princeton, where he took about 300 prisoners. 
Soon after these successes, which greatly revived the 
spirits of the Americans, General Washington was in- 
vested with almost dictatorial powers by Congress. In 
the summer of 1777 a British army, under General Bur- 
goyne, moved from Canada towards Albany, and another 
army, of about 16,000 men, under General Howe, sailed 
up the Chesapeake Bay to take Philadelphia. To defend 
this city, then the seat of government, General Wash- 
ington interposed his army of about 11,000 men, and 
encountered the enemy on the Brandywine on the 11th 
of September. Overpowered by superior numbers, the 
Americans retreated, having lost about goo killed and 
wounded. Among the wounded of this day was the 
Marquis de La Fayette. A few days after this battle 
the British army occupied Philadelphia. On the 4th of 
October the Americans attacked the British army at 
Germantown, about six miles from Philadelphia; but 
they were repulsed, with a loss of about 800 killed and 
wounded. In the mean time General Burgoyne and 
General Gates had fought an indecisive battle at Still- 
water, New York, September 19, and General Stark had 
gained a victory at Bennington. On the 7th of October, 
1777, General Gates, at the second battle of Stillwater, 
defeated General Burgoyne, who, on the 17th of that 
month, surrendered his army of about 6000 men, at 
Saratoga. This victory was one of the most important 
events of the war, as it not only inspired the people 
with confidence, but induced the French government to 
become the ally of the United States in the war against 
Great Britain. 

In December, 1777, General Washington went into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill River, 
where his men suffered great hardships and distress 
for want of clothing, etc. General Henry Clinton, who 
had been appointed commander-in-chief in the place 
of General Howe, evacuated Philadelphia in June, and 
moved his army through New Jersey towards New York. 
General Washington pursued and attacked him on the 
28th of June, 1778, at Monmouth Court-House. After an 
indecisive battle, in which the Americans lost 69 killed 
and about 160 wounded, General Clinton continued his 
march to New York. Congress expressed their satisfac- 
tion with General Washington’s conduct in this action 
by a unanimous vote of thanks. Hitherto the opera- 
tions of the British armies had been directed against 
the Northern and Middle States; but in 1779 no great 
battle was fought in this portion of the republic. About 
the end of 1778, General Sir Henry Clinton sent to 
Georgia a body of troops, who captured Savannah in 
December and made themselves masters of the prov- 
ince. The chief command of the Southern American 
army was given to General Lincoln, who, aided by the 
French fleet, attacked Savannah in September 1779, 
but was repulsed. 

The army of General Washington passed the winter 
of 1779-80 near Morristown, New Jersey. Early in 
1780 Sir Henry Clinton transferred his main army, by 
sea, from New York to South Carolina, and besieged 
Charleston, which General Lincoln defended for several 
weeks, but was compelled to surrender in May. Sir 
Henry Clinton, leaving Lord Cornwallis in command 
in the Carolinas, returned to New York in June, 1780. 
In the same month Congress appointed General Gates 
commander of the Southern department. This general 
was signally defeated by Lord Cornwallis at Camden, 
August 16, and was compelled to retreat to North Caro- 
lina. During the year 1780 the commander-in-chief was 
obliged to remain on the defensive, in consequence of 
the weakness and destitution of his army. The exhaus- 
tion of the public treasury, and the depreciation of the 
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currency, were such that he found great difficulty in 
obtaining food or clothing for his soldiers. In July, 1780, 
a French fleet arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, with 
an army of 6000 men, which the French government 
had sent to aid the Americans. While the people were 
anticipating great advantages from the combined efforts 
of the French and American armies, treason was in the 
camp and plotting the ruin of the cause of freedom. 
Benedict Arnold, who commanded the important fortress 
of West Point, made arrangements to betray that place 
into the power of Sir Henry Clinton. In consequence 
of the capture of Major André, in September, the plot 
was detected and frustrated. (See ANDRE, JOHN.) 

In a letter addressed by General Washington to Con- 
gress in August, 1780, he urged the necessity of forming 
an army by drafting men for three years or during the 
war, and added, ‘Had we formed a permanent army in 
the beginning, which, by the continuance of the same 
men in service, had been capable of discipline, we never 
should have had to retreat with a handful of men across 
the Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, 
which nothing but the infatuation of the enemy could 
have saved; ... we should not have been under the 
necessity of fighting at Brandywine with an unequal 
number of raw troops, and afterwards of seeing Phila- 
delphia fall a prey to a victorious army; we should not 
have been at Valley Forge with less than half the force 
of the enemy,—destitute of everything,—in a situation 
neither to resist nor to retire.” In November, 1780, 
General Gates was removed from the command of the 
Southern army by Congress, which requested Wash- 
ington to appoint a general in his place. He selected 
General Greene, whom he commended to Congress 
as ‘‘an officer in whose abilities, fortitude, and integ- 
rity he had the most entire confidence.” The army 
of which Greene took command at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, did not much exceed 2200 men, more than 
half of whom were militia. In December, 1780, the 
army which General Washington commanded in person 
retired into winter quarters, the Pennsylvania troops 
being stationed at Morristown, and another part of the 
army on the Hudson River, near West Point. In Jan- 
uary, 1781, a thousand or more of the Pennsylvanians 
mutinied, and marched towards Philadelphia to demand 
a redress of their grievances from Congress. This 
mutiny was suppressed by mild measures, and by satis- 
fying the claims—which were not unreasonable—of the 
mutineers. The Articles of Confederation between the 
States were ratified in February, 1781. 

The principal military operations of 1781 were con- 
fined to the Southern States. On the 17th of January 
General Morgan gained at Cowpens, South Carolina, a 
complete victory over Colonel Tarleton, who lost about 
goo killed, wounded, and prisoners. The whole loss 
of the victors was not more than 80. Compelled to 
retire before superior numbers, General Greene made 
a rapid retreat from the Catawba to the Dan River, and 
was closely pursued by Lord Cornwallis. His force 
having been increased to about 4500 men, General 
Greene resolved to risk a battle, and met the enemy 
on the 15th of March at Guilford Court-House, North 
Carolina. In this battle the British gained some ad- 
vantage, but their loss was severe, and the retiring 
Americans were not pursued, In April, 1781, Lord 
Cornwallis began to march to Virginia, and General 
Greene moved his force into South Carolina. On the 
8th of September General Greene defeated the enemy at 
Eutaw Springs, and took 500 prisoners. In the spring 
of 1781 a force of about 3000 men, under General La 
Fayette, was sent to defend Virginia. He conducted a 
campaign against Lord Cornwallis, but neither of these 
commanders gained any decisive advantage. Lord 
Cornwallis collected his troops at Yorktown, Virginia, 
where he constructed fortifications. Early in September 
a French fleet of twenty-eight ships, commanded by 
Count De Grasse, arrived in Chesapeake Bay, and about 
the same time General Washington moved the combined 
American and French armies from New York to Vir- 
ginia. He began the siege of Yorktown on the 28th of 
September, with an army estimated at 15,000 men, and 
Lord Cornwallis, on the 19th of October, surrendered 
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his whole army of 7000 men, This victory was one ox 
the most important events of the war, and was the sub- 
ject of enthusiastic rejoicing among the Americans. 

In consequence of a general persuasion that peace 
was at hand, there was no vigorous prosecution of the 
war in 1782. On the 3d of September, 1783, a definitive 
treaty of peace was signed in Paris, by which the British 
government recognized the independence of the United 
States. General Washington resigned his commission 
to Congress, December 23, 1783, and retired to private 
life, followed by the enthusiastic love and admiration of 
his countrymen. He passed the ensuing years at Mount - 
Vernon, and resumed his former pursuits of agriculture, 
etc. Meanwhile, the form of confederation which had 
been adopted by the States in 1781 was found to be 
more and more inefficient and impotent. In a letter to 
James Warren, of Massachusetts, General Washington 
wrote, ‘The Confederation appears to me to be little 
more than a shadow without the substance, and Con- 
gress a nugatory body. . . . From the high ground on 
which we stood, we are descending into the vale of con- 
fusion and darkness.” To rescue the nation from this 
state of anarchy and degradation, a National Convention 
met at Philadelphia in May, 1787. General Washington 
was unanimously elected president of this Convention, 
which, after a session of several months, adopted a new 
Constitution, that greatly increased the power of the 
Federal government. He was elected, without opposi- 
tion, President of the United States for four years from 
the 4th of March, 1789. Before the election he wrote 
to Alexander Hamilton, “If I should be prevailed upon 
to accept it, [the Presidency,] the acceptance would be 
attended with more diffidence and reluctance than ever 
I experienced before in my life.” He was inaugurated 
on the 30th of April, in New York, and delivered in the 
Senate-chamber an inaugural address to both Houses 
of Congress. In this address he affirmed that “the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny 
of the republican model of government are justly con- 
sidered as deeply, perhaps as FINALLY, staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the hands of the American 
people.” He appointed Thomas Jefferson secretary of 
state, Alexander Hamilton secretary of the treasury, 
General Henry Knox secretary of war, and Edmund 
Randolph attorney-general. Among the difficulties 
encountered by the President were the deplorable con- 
dition of the finances and the opposition of a powerful 
party which disapproved the Federal Constitution and 
asserted the sovereignty of the States. In January, 1790, 
Hamilton presented to Congress an able report on the 
public credit and a plan for the support of the same. 
The results of this financial policy were the speedy 
restoration of the public credit and the revival of trade 
and other departments of industry. The people became 
divided into two great parties, called Federalists and 
Republicans, (or Democrats,) the latter of which insisted 
on State rights and wished to reduce the power of the 
Federal government. Although Washington was not 
formally committed to either party, his principles and 
measures were such as necessarily connected him with 
the Federalists. A great excitement was caused by the 
French Revolution, in relation to which the Federalists 
and Democrats differed widely. The latter party, of 
which Jefferson was the \leader, desired that the United 
States should aid the French in the war against Great 
Britain, while the Federalists advocated the policy of 
strict neutrality. 

In 1792 Washington was again unanimously elected 
President, and John Adams, a Federalist, was re-elected 
Vice-President, receiving seventy-seven electoral votes, 
while his opponent, George Clinton, a Democrat, re- 
ceived fifty votes. During his second term of office 
the President resided at Philadelphia, which was then 
the seat of government. In April, 1793, he issued a 
proclamation of neutrality, (between the British and the 
French,) which gave great offence to the Republicans. 
“The proclamation,” says Irving, “ was stigmatized as a 
royal edict and a daring assumption of power. i 

M. Genét, the ambassador of the French republic, 
arrived at Charleston, South Carolina, in April, and 
issued commissions for privateers, which captured seve- 
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ral British vessels. The official communications of 
Genét became so offensive and insulting to the Presi- 
dent that the American minister to France was in- 
structed to desire his recall. Jefferson, having failed in 
his efforts to eject his rival Hamilton from the cabinet, 
resigned the office of secretary of state in December, 
1793, and was succeeded by Edmund Randolph, the 
former attorney-general. When the new Congress met, 
in December, 1793, it was found that the opponents 
of the administration had a majority in the House of 
Representatives. The perplexity of the President was 
increased by the fact that American vessels had been 
captured by British cruisers, which inflamed the popular 
heart and reinforced the party which opposed neutrality. 
Resolving to prevent a war, if possible, by negotia- 
tions, the President sent John Jay as a special envoy to 
England, (April, 1794.) ‘Scarcely has any public act 
of the President,” says Marshall, “drawn upon his ad- 
ministration a greater degree of censure than this.” In 
January, 1794, the office of secretary of the treasury was 
resigned by Mr. Hamilton, “ who had wasted in the public 
service a great part of the property acquired by his 
previous labours.” (Marshall.) General Knox having 
also resigned his place in the cabinet, Timothy Picker- 
ing was appointed:secretary of war, and Oliver Wolcott 
secretary of the treasury. Mr. Jay negotiated a treaty, 
which was signed November 19, 1794, and presented to 
the United States Senate for ratification in June, 1795. 
This treaty was vehemently opposed and denounced by 
the Democrats and those who were most partial to the 
French revolutionists; but it was finally approved by 
the Senate, and signed by the President, August 18, 
1795. After the question had been decided, the voice 
of faction continued to assail the President. ‘“ His 
military and political character,” says Marshall, “was 
attacked with equal violence, and it was averred that 
he was totally destitute of merit either as a soldier or 
a statesman.” 

In 1795, Timothy Pickering was appointed secretary 
of state, in the place of Edmund Randolph, who had 
resigned. In March, 1796, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution requesting the President to lay 
before that House a copy of the instructions given to 
Mr. Jay, together with the documents relative to the 
treaty with Great Britain. He declined to comply with 
their request, affirming that it would establish a dan- 
gerous precedent to admit the right of the House to 
demand the papers respecting a foreign negotiation. 
When La Fayette was confined in the dungeon of 
Olmiitz, General Washington wrote a private letter to 
the Emperor of Germany, and entreated him to release 
that captive. 

Although the people generally wished to elect Gene- 
ral Washington for a third term, he announced his 
determination to retire from public life at the end of his 
second term. He also issued a ‘“‘ Farewell Address to 
the People of the United States,” which, having been 
revised by Alexander Hamilton, appeared in Septem- 
ber, 1796, and produced a deep impression. In this 
address he insisted on the vast importance of union as 
“a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; 
the support of your tranquillity at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety ; of your prosperity; of that 
very liberty which you so highly prize. But, as it is 
easy to foresee that much pains will be taken, many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the convic- 
tion of this truth; as this is the point in your political 
fortress against which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly and_ actively 
(though often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of 
infinite moment that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national union to your collect- 
ive and individual happiness.” He also advised the 
people to have as little political connection as possible 
with foreign nations, and to “steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

On the 7th of December, 1796, the President met for 
the last time the Houses of Congress, to which he made 
a dignified address. His official career terminated March 
4, 1797, and he then retired to Mount Vernon, leaving 
the nation in a state of great prosperity. The capture 
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of American vessels by French cruisers led to hostilities 
between the United States and France, although there 
was no formal declaration of war. In this emergency, 
the government of the United States raised an army of 
about 10,000 men, of which General Washington was 
appointed commander-in-chief, July, 1798. He accepted 
this appointment on the condition that Colonel Hamil- 
ton should be the second in command. The selection 
of Hamilton as second in command was also desired by 
the public, but was not in accordance with the will of 
President Adams, who, however, finally assented. Be- 
fore the question of war or peace had been decided, 
Washington died, without issue, at Mount Vernon, after 
a short illness, on the 14th of December, 1799. A few 
hours before his death, he said, “I look to the event with 
perfect resignation.” His disease was acute laryngitis. 

On learning the death of Washington, the House of 
Representatives resolved, ‘““That a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the most suitable manner of paying 
honour to the memory of the MAN first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’”’* 

General Washington had inherited a number of slaves, 
whom he emancipated by his last will. In a letter to 
Mr. Morris, in 1786, he said, “ There is not a man living 
who wishes more sincerely than I do, to see a plan 
adopted for the abolition of slavery.” 

In stature General Washington was six feet and two 
inches high, with a frame well proportioned and firmly 
knit. His hair was brown, bis eyes blue and far apart. 
He was remarkable from boyhood for his great physical 
strength, It is related that in his youth he threw a 
stone across the Rappahannock opposite his father’s 
house,—a feat which has never, it is said, been performed 
by any one since that time. When young, he was ever 
foremost among his companions in all athletic sports, 
and was especially distinguished as a skilful and fearless 
horseman.f He was scrupulously attentive to his dress 
and personal appearance. His manner, though gentle 
and gracious, was in public characterized by a certain 
military dignity and reserve. He was proverbial for 
punctuality as well as for truthfulness. 

In the whole history of mankind, few, if any, great 
men will be found more worthy of our heartfelt esteem 
and admiration than Washington. Without any of the 
dazzling gifts of genius, without perhaps possessing 
talents of the very highest order, yet his various powers 
were so admirably proportioned and adjusted to each 
other, so under the control of lofty moral principle and 
a high heroic will, which neither the extremity of peril 
or disaster, the fiercest blasts of obloquy, nor the seduc- 
tions of ambition had power to shake, that, though he 
may have been surpassed by many in some single point, 
if we consider his character as a whole, we shall scarcely 
find his equal, and shall search in vain for his superior. 
One result of the admirable equipoise and harmony of 
his powers was a wisdom of the rarest order. It is well 
known that wisdom is not the product of one or two 
faculties, but the combined result of many, including 
the moral as well as intellectual. Napoleon, with all 
his transcendent genius, was in wisdom far inferior to 
Washington. No man of his day more clearly foresaw 
the future dangers to which our country would be ex- 
posed, or showed more distinctly and forcibly how they 
were to be avoided, than Washington. And of all men 
that ever lived, he may be said to have most truly and 
fully merited the glorious title of ‘ Pater Patriz,” the 
“Father of his Country.” 

His great rival Jefferson, who differed from him widely 
on questions of state policy and other points, bears the 
following testimony to his character: ‘His integrity 
was the most pure, his justice the most inflexible, I have 
ever known,—no motives of interest or consanguinity, 
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of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
He was indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, 
a good, and a great man. His temper was naturally 
irritable and high-toned; but reflection and resolution 
had obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it.” 
(Tucker’s “ Life of Jefferson.”) 

“In him,” says Marshall, “that innate and unassuming 
modesty which adulation would have offended, which the 
voluntary plaudits of millions could not betray into in- 
discretion, was happily blended with a high and correct 
sense of personal dignity, and with a just consciousness 
of that respect which is due to station.” 

“How grateful,” says Lord Brougham, “the relief 
which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experi- 
ences, when, turning from the contemplation of such a 
character, [Napoleon I.,] his eye rests upon the greatest 
man of our own or of any age! .. . It will be the duty 
of the historian and the sage, in all ages, to omit no 
occasion of commemorating this illustrious man; and 
until time shall be no more will a test of the progress 
which our race has made in wisdom and virtue be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the immortal name of 
Washington.” (“Edinburgh Review” for October, 1838.) 

See Joun MarsHatt, “‘ Life of George Washington,” 5 vols., 
1804-07; WASHINGTON IrRvinG, “ Life of George Washington,” 5 
vols., 1855-59; JARED SPARKS, ‘‘The Life and Writings of George 
Washington: being his Correspondence, Messages,”’ etc., 12 vols. 
8vo, 1833-40; J. K. Pauxpine, ‘‘ Life of G. Washington,” 2 vols., 
1835; F. Gurzor, ‘‘ Essai sur la Vie du Général Washington,” 1839 ; 
Louis pe Fonranes, “‘ Eloge de Washington,” 1800; A. BANCROFT, 
“Essay on the Life of G. Washington,” 1807; JAmEs Mapison, 
**Discourse on the Death of General Washington,’’ 1800; FISHER 
Ames, ‘‘Oration on the Sublime Virtues of Washington,’’? 1800; 
Weems, “‘ Life of G. Washington,” 1805; D. Ramsay, “Life of G. 
Washington,”’ 1807; EpuARD Geng, ‘‘ Leben Washington’s,” 1838; 
F. Guizor, ‘‘ Washington: Fondation de la République des Etats- 
Unis,”’ etc., 2 vols., 1850; J. T. Heaptey, ‘‘ Washington and his 
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1837; BANncroFT, ‘‘ History of the United States ;”? Goscn, ‘‘ Wash- 
ington und die Befreiung der Nordamerikanischen Freistaaten,’’ 3 
vols., 1815. See, also, the interesting article on Washington in the 
“New American Cyclopedia,” (by EDwArpD EvEeRETT.) 


Washington, woésh/ing-ton, (Captain JoHN,) R.N., 
an English officer and hydrographer. He served in 
the American war of 1812, and rose through several 
promotions to the rank of commander in 1833. Being 
appointed in 1841 to continue the survey of the North 
Sea, he examined that part of it lying between lati- 
tude 52° 10’ and the coast of the Netherlands. He was 
made post-captain in 1842, and hydrographer to the 
admiralty in 1855. He has also been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He published a “ Geo- 
graphical Notice of the Empire of Marocco,” and other 
treatises, in the “Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society.” 

Washington, (JoHN A.,) proprietor of Mount Ver- 
non, Virginia. He was taken prisoner by Captain John 
Brown near Harper’s Ferry, October 16, 1859. He 
took arms against the Union, became a colonel, and 
was killed on Cheat Mountain in September, 1861. 

Washington, (WILLIAM AUGUSTINE,) an American 
officer of the Revolution, born in Stafford county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1752, was a relative of General Washington. 
He was present at the battles of Trenton and Princeton, 
commanded the cavalry at Cowpens, and was made a 
brigadier-general in 1798. Died in 1810. 

Wasmiuth, #4s’moot, (MATTHIAS,) a German Orien- 
talist, born at Kiel in 1625. He became professor of 
Oriental languages at Kiel, and published, besides other 
works, an Arabic Grammar, (1654.) Died in 1688. 

Wasse, woss, (JOSEPH,) an English scholar, born in 
Yorkshire in 1672, became rector of Aynhoe. He pub- 
lished an edition of Sallust, (1710,) and wrote several 
essays on various subjects. Bentley is reported to have 
said, ‘“ When I am dead, Wasse will be the most learned 
man in England.” Died in 1738. 

Wassenaer, van, vin was/seh-nar’, (GERARD,) a 
Dutch jurist, born at Utrecht in 1585; died in 1664. 

Wassenaer, van, (JACoB,) a Dutch admiral, born 
about 1610. He succeeded Van Tromp as commander 
of the fleet in 1653, and was killed in a battle against 
the English in 1665. 

Wassenberg or Wassenbergh, von, fon WAs’sen- 
bérG, (EVERARD,) a German historian, born at Emme- 
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rich in 1610. He published “ Florus Germanicus,” 
(1640,) which treats of the wars waged by Ferdinand IL. 
and Ferdinand III. from 1627 to 1640. Died after 1672. 

See CRANE, ‘‘ Vita E. van Wassenbergh,”’ 1828. 

Wassian. See VASIAN. 

Wast or Waast, wést or vast, [Lat. Vepas’rus, 
SAINT, a French ecclesiastic, who became Bishop A 
Arras about 500 A.D. Died in 540. 


P See Atcuin, ‘‘ Vita Vedasti;”? Gazet, ‘Vie de Saint-Wast,”’ 
1622. 


Wastelain, vas’teh-lan’, ? (CHARLES,) a Belgian his- 
torian and Jesuit, born in Hainault in 1695. He pub- 
lished a *‘ Description of Belgian Gaul in Three Ages of 
History,” (1761.) Died in 1782. 

Wateau. See WATTEAU. 

Watelet, vat’l4’, (CLAUDE HENRI,) a French ama- 
teur artist and writer upon art, was born in Paris in 
1718. He was the author of a didactic poem, entitled 
“The Art. of Painting,” (“L’Art de. Peindre,” 1760,) 
“Essay on Gardens,” (1774,) and “Dictionary of the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving,” (5 vols., 
1792.) The last-named work was completed by M. 
Levesque. Watelet etched a number of portraits and 
other pieces of great excellence. In 1760 he was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy. He was identified 
with the philosophic party, and contributed to the “ En- 
cyclopédie” of Diderot. Died in 1786. 

See Marmonret, ‘* Mémoires ;’? MorELLET, ‘‘ Mémoires.”’ 

Watelet, (Louis Errenng,) a French landscape- 
painter, born in Paris in 1780. He painted French, 
Italian, and Belgian scenery. He gained a first medal 
in 1819. 

W<aA’ter-house, (BENJAMIN,) M.D., an American 
physician, born at Newport, Rhode Island, in 1754, 
studied at London and Edinburgh, and graduated at 
Leyden. After his return he became professor of the 
theory and practice of physic in the medical school of 
Harvard College, continuing to fill this post for thirty 

ears. Died at Cambridge in 1846. 

W a’ter-house, (EDWARD,) an English writer, born 
in 1619. He published “ An Apology for Learning and 
Learned Men,” and other works. Died in 1670. 

Wa/ter-land, (DANIEL,) D.D., an English theolo- 
gian, born in Lincolnshire in 1683. He studied at Mag 
dalene College, Cambridge, and subsequently became 
one of the chaplains-in-ordinary to George I. He was 
engaged in a controversy with Dr. Clarke and other 
champions of the Arian party, and published “ A Vin- 
dication of Christ’s Divinity,” “ Critical History of the 
Athanasian Creed,” ‘Scripture Vindicated,” etc., and 
other works. He became Archdeacon of Middlesex in 
1730, Died in 1740. 

See BisHor VAN MiLpert, ‘‘ Life of Waterland,’’ prefixed to his 
WOrks, 

Waterloo, waw’ter-loo’, [Dutch pron. wa’ter-ld0/,] 
(ANTONI,) an eminent Dutch landscape-painter and 
engraver, born near Utrecht about 1618. His etchings 
are numerous, and are ranked among the best works 
of the kind. Died in 1662. 

See CHartes Buanc, “ Histoire des Peintres.”” 

W a’ter-ton, (CHARLES,) an English naturalist and 
traveller, born about 1782. He visited South America 
in the early part of his life, and published in 1825 
“ Wanderings in South America, the Northwest of the 
United States, and the Antilles.” He also wrote 
“Essays on Natural History.” Died in 1865. 


See ‘‘ Charles Waterton, his Home, Habits,’’ etc., London, 1866; 
‘Edinburgh Review” for February, 1826, (by SypnNey Smitru;) 
‘‘London Magazine’’ for March, 1826; ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
December, 1857. 


WaAthek-Billah, Al, 4] w4’thek bil’/l]4h, written also 
Vathek and Wathik, (Aboo Jaafar Haroon, (or 
Harfin,) 4’boo ja’a-far ha’rd6n’,) an Abbasside Caliph 
of Bagdad, was born in 811 A.D. He succeeded his 
father, Motassem, in 842, and endeavoured to maintain 
the literary splendour which had distinguished the reigns 
of his predecessors; but he is censured for cruelty and 
intolerance. Died in 847 A.D. 

See WEIL, ‘‘Geschichte der ‘Chalifen.”’ 

Wathiez, va’te-4’, (FRANCOIS IsIDORE,) VICOMTE, a 
French general, born at Versailles in 1777. He served 
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as captain at Austerlitz (1805) and Jena, (1806,) and 
became a general of brigade in 1813. Died in 1855. 

Watkins, wét’kinz, (CHARLES FREDERICK,) an Eng- 
lish clergyman, born in Wiltshire about 1795. He pub- 
lished several poems, an “Introduction to Geology,” 
and other works. 

Watkinson, wt’kin-son, (Davip,) born in Suffolk, 
England, in 1778, emigrated to America, and acquired a 
large fortune by merchandise at Hartford, Connecticut. 
He died in 1857, leaving $40,000 to found a juvenile 
asylum and farm-school for neglected children, $100,000 
for a library in connection with the Historical Society 
of Connecticut, and other munificent bequests. 

Wats, wéts, (GILBERT,) an English translator, born 
in Yorkshire about 1600, became a Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. He translated Davila’s “ History of 
the Civil Wars of France” and Lord Bacon’s ‘ De 
Augmentis Scientiarum.” Died in 1657. 

Watson, wét’son, (CAROLINE,) a skilful English en- 
graver, born in London about 1760. She engraved 
many portraits. Died about 1812. 

Watson, (CHARLES,) an English admiral, born in 
1714. He served with distinction against the Spaniards 
in the campaigns of 1744 and 1747, and was made rear- 
admiral of the blue in 1748. He accompanied Colonel 
Clive to India in 1754, and had a prominent part in the 
capture of Chandernagore, in 1757. Died the same year. 

Watson, wét’son, (DAvVID,) a Scottish classical 
scholar, born in 1710. He produced a prose transla- 
tion of Horace. Died in'1756. 

Watson, wdt’son, (ELKANAH,) a merchant, born at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1758. He resided many 
years at Albany, and distinguished himself by promoting 
various public works, and by his efforts in the cause of 
education. He was the founder of the first agricultural 
society in the State of New York. He wrote memoirs 
entitled ‘Men and Times of the Revolution,” (1856.) 
Died in 1842. 

Watson, (HENRY,) COLONEL, a British military 
engineer and mathematician, born in Lincolnshire in 
1737. He accompanied Lord Clive to India, and gained 
distinction as chief engineer in Bengal and Orissa. He 
died in England in 1786, or, as some say, in 1780. 

Watson, (HEwer C.,) an English botanist, born in 
Yorkshire about 1804. He gained distinction as a 
writer on botany, etc. Among his works is an able 
treatise on the geographical distribution of plants, en- 
titled “Cybele Britannica,” (3 vols. 8vo, 1847-55.) 

Watson, (JAMES,) a Scottish printer, born at Aber- 
deen about 1675. He published a newspaper in Edin- 
burgh, a “ History of the Art of Printing,” and a Bible, 
(1715,) remarkable for the beauty of the typography. 
Died in 1722. 

Watson, (JOHN,) REv., an English historian, born in 
Cheshire in 1724, became rector of Stockport. His chief 
work is a “ History of Halifax,” (1775.) Died in 1783. 

Watson, (JoHN,) M.D., a distinguished physician, 
born at Londonderry, Ireland, in 1807. Having emigrated 
to America, he became in 1833 one of the physicians of 
the New York Dispensary. He was one of the founders 
of the American Medical Association and of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and has published a num- 
ber of medical works. 

Watson, (JOHN FANNING,) an American antiquary 
and historical writer, born in Burlington county, New 
Jersey, in 1780. He published “ Annals of Philadelphia,” 
(1830,) ‘‘ Historic Tales of the Olden Times in New 
York,” (1832,) and other similar works. He resided for 
many years in Philadelphia. Died in 1860. 

Watson, (RICHARD,) D.D., an English divine and 
miscellaneous writer, born in Westmoreland in 1737. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 
1754, and in 1767 was appointed one of the head tutors. 
Having taken his degree of M.A., he was chosen in 1764 
to succeed Dr. Hadley as professor of chemistry, and 
in 1771 became regius professor of theology. He rose 
through various minor preferments to be Bishop of 
Llandaff in 1782. He had already published several 
works of a political nature, one of which was entitled 
“The Principles of the Revolution Vindicated.” His 
“Letter to Archbishop Cornwallis on the Church Reve- 
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nues” came out in 1783. Among his other writings 
may be named his “ Apology for Christianity, in a Series 
of Letters addressed to Edward Gibbon, Esq.,” (1776,) 
“ An Apology for the Bible,” (1796,) in answer to Thomas 
Paine, “Chemical Essays,” and “Miscellaneous Tracts 
on Religious, Political, and Agricultural Subjects,” (1815.) 
Died in 1816. . 

See ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff,” by himself; ALLIBoNE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”’ ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for June, 1818; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for 
October, 1817; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for February and March, 1818. 

Watson, (RICHARD,) an English Methodist divine, 
born at Barton-upon-Humber in 1781, was appointed in 
1817 one of the secretaries of the Missionary Society. 
He published “A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions in the West Indies,” ‘Theological Institutes,” 
etc., “ Biblical and Theological Dictionary,” and other 
works. Died in 1833. 

See ‘Life of Richard Watson,” by T. Jackson. 

Watson, (ROBERT,) a Scottish historian, born at 
Saint Andrew’s in 1730. He studied at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and became in 1777 principal of the united 
colleges of Saint Leonard and Saint Salvador at Saint 
Andrew’s. He published the same year a good “ His- 
tory of Philip IL. of Spain,” which enjoyed considerable 
popularity for a time; but it has been eclipsed by the 
more elaborate works of Motley and Prescott. He died 
in 1780, leaving an unfinished ‘‘ History of Philip III.” 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen ;” 
ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” ‘‘ Monthly Review” for April, 


1777. 

Watson, (THoMAS,) an English nonconformist min- 
ister, became rector of Saint Stephen’s, Walbrook, Lon- 
don, in 1646. He was ejected about 1662, after which 
he preached occasionally. He wrote, besides other 
works, a “ Body of Divinity,” (1692.) Died about 1690. 

Watson, (THOMAS,) an English bishop and Roman 
Catholic. He was appointed Bishop of Lincoln in 1557, 
but on the accession of Elizabeth he was imprisoned. 
He died in prison in 1582. 

Watson, (Sir WILLIAM,) F.R.S., an English phy- 
sician and botanist, born in London in 1715. He ob- 
tained the Copley medal in 1745 for his discoveries in 
electricity. He contributed to the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions.” Died in 1787. 

Watson, (WILLIAM,) an English Catholic priest, 
who formed a conspiracy against James I. in’ the early 
part of his reign. He was convicted of high treason 
and executed in 1603. 

See Garpiner, “ History of England from 1603 to 1616,’’ vol. i. 
chap. ii. 

Watson, (WILLIAM R.,) an American political writer, 
born in Rhode Island in 1799. He was an active Whig 
politician, Died at Providence in 1864. 

Watt, wt, (GREGORY,) a British geologist, born in 
1777, was a son of the celebrated James Watt. He be- 
came a partner in the firm of Boulton & Watt in 1794, 
after which he studied in the University of Glasgow. 
Having been advised by a physician to pass the winter 
in the west of England for the benefit of his health, 
he repaired in 1797 to Penzance, where he formed an 
intimacy with Humphry Davy. He wrote, in 1804, 
“ Observations on Basalt, and on the Transition from 
the Vitreous to the Stony Texture which occurs in 
the Gradual Refrigeration of Melted Basalt.” Died in 
October, 1804. 

Watt, (JAMES,) a Scottish engineer, philosopher, and 
inventor of great merit and celebrity, was born at Green- 
ock, on the Clyde, on the 19th of January, 1736. He 
was a son of James Watt, merchant, builder, and ship- 
chandler. His mother’s name was Agnes Muirhead or 
Muirheid. Being a child of delicate constitution, he was 
educated mostly at home. His favourite studies and 
pursuits were the experimental sciences and practical 
mechanics. Having adopted the trade of maker of 
mathematical instruments, he went to London in 1755 
and served an apprenticeship of one year with John 
Morgan. In 1756 he returned to Scotland, with the 
intention to settlé at Glasgow ; but, as he was not a bur- 
gess, the corporation of arts and trades would not permit 
him to open a workshop in that city. The professors of 
the University of Glasgow then offered him a place of 
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business within their precincts, and gave him the title 
of mathematical instrument maker to the University. 
He employed his evenings in the profound study of 
various sciences, learned most of the modern Janguages 
of Europe, and formed intimate friendships with Robi- 
son, Black, and other professors at Glasgow. In 1764 
he married his cousin, Miss Miller, and, as his wife was 
the daughter of a burgess, he was then permitted to open 
a shop in Glasgow. 

About 1764 he was employed to repair a model of 
Newcomen’s steam-engine which was used in the class- 
room of the university, and perceived defects in it which 
induced him to make experiments on the application of 
steam-power. He discovered that water, when converted 
into steam, is expanded to eighteen hundred times its 
bulk, He ascertained that in the ‘ atmospheric” engine 
of Newcomen there was a great waste of the steam which 
was condensed by the injection of cold water into the 
cylinder, and that to prevent this waste the cylinder 
must be continually kept as hot as the steam which enters 
it. In 1765 the fortunate idea occurred to him of con- 
densing the steam in a separate vessel, which should be 
exhausted of air and always kept cool. “This capital 
improvement,” says Dr. Black, ‘ flashed on his mind at 
once, and filled him with rapture.” (“ History of Mr. 
Watt’s Improvement of the Steam-Engine.”) Another 
improvement which he invented about this time was the 
use of the expansive force of steam to depress the piston, 
instead of the pressure of the atmosphere. 

He ceased to make mathematical instruments in 1768, 
after which he pursued the business of land-surveyor and 
civil engineer. He obtained a patent for his invention in 
January, 1769, and was supplied with some capital requi- 
site to reduce his improvements to practice, by Dr. John 
Roebuck, who had a share in the patent. Before Watt 
could realize any profit from his new engine, Dr. Roe- 
buck became insolvent, or so embarrassed that he could 
not advance any more funds. In a letter dated August, 
1772, ‘Watt writes, “I pursued my experiments till I 
found that the expense and loss of time lying wholly 
upon me, through the distress of Dr. Roebuck’s situa- 
tion, turned out to be a greater burthen than I could 
support, and I was obliged for a time to abandon my 
project. Notwithstanding my natural despondence, I am 
convinced that the machine may be made to answer ina 
very considerable degree, and in more forms than one, 
but that I am by no means the proper person to carry it 
into execution.” 

Watt was employed as surveyor or engineer in the 
construction of several canals, bridges, and other works 
in Scotland during the period from 1769 to 1773. Roe- 
buck, who had advanced £1000 to the inventor, trans- 
ferred in 1774 his share in the patent (¢.2. two-thirds) to 
Matthew Boulton, of Soho, an enterprising man of busi- 
ness, who entered into partnership with Watt for the 
manufacture of steam-engines at Soho, near Birmingham: 
Boulton and Watt applied to Parliament for an ex- 
tension of the term of their patent, and obtained the 
exclusive right to make and vend the new engine for a 
term of twenty-five years, (1775-1800.) A great saving 
of fuel was effected by the improvements of Watt, whose 
engines were soon extensively used to pump water out 
of the mines of Cornwall. In 1782 he took out a patent 
for the invention of the double-acting engine, in which 
the reciprocating rectilinear motion was converted into 
rotatory motion. 

He afterwards invented several improvements, among 
which are the governor or “regulator by centrifugal 
force,” the mechanism of parallel motion, the throttle- 
valve, and the steam barometer or float. The manufac- 
tory of engines at Soho was successful, and enriched 
both of the partners. 

In 1783 Watt made an important chemical discovery, 
—the composition of water; but the honour of this dis- 
covery is claimed for Cavendish by some writers. To 
the substances which unite to form water, Watt applied 
the terms ‘“phlogiston” and “dephlogisticated air.” Dr. 
Dalton, in his ‘‘ New System of Chemical Philosophy,” 
(1810,) says, ‘The composition and decomposition of 
water were ascertained, the former by Watt and Caven- 
dish, and the latter by Lavoisier and Meusnier.” An- 
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other eminent chemist, Dr. Henry, wrote to James 
Watt, Junior, “ There 1s no room for doubt as to your 
father’s priority.” The honour of this discovery was 
also ascribed to Watt by Sir D. Brewster, Lord Jeffrey 
and M. Dumas. (See a review of this controversy in 
an article entitled “ Watt or Cavendish,” by Lord Jeffrey 
in the “Edinburgh Review” for January, 1848.) Watt 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 
1785. He remained in partnership with Boulton until 
1800, and then resigned his business to his twosons. In 
1814 he was elected one of the eight foreign associates 
of the French Institute. Having lost his first wife in 
1773, he married a Miss MacGregor a few years later. 
He died at Heathfield, near Birmingham, in August, 
1819. In the same year Lord Jeffrey composed a eulogy 
on Watt, from which we quote as follows: “By his 
admirable contrivances, it [the steam-engine] has become 
a thing stupendous alike for its force and its flexibility, 
for the prodigious power which it can exert, and the 
ease and precision and ductility with which it can be 
varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of an 
elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend an oak, is as 
nothing to it. It can draw out, without breaking, a 
thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a 
bauble in the air. ... He had infinite quickness of 
apprehension, a prodigious memory, and a certain recti- 
fying, and methodizing power of understanding, which 
extracted something precious out of all that was pre- 
sented to it. His stores of miscellaneous knowledge 
were immense, and yet less astonishing than the com- 
mand he had at all times over them.” ‘TI look upon 
him,” says the poet Wordsworth, ‘considering both the 
magnitude and the universality of his genius, as per 
haps the most extraordinary man that this country ever 
produced.’”’* ; 

See J. P. MurrHEap, ‘‘ Life of James Watt,” 1858, and ‘‘ The 
Origin and Progress of the Mechanical Inventions of J. Watt, illus- 
trated by his Correspondence,” 3 vols., 1854; F. ARrAGo, ‘‘ Vie de 
Watt,” 1838; Campers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen ;’? SAMUEL SMILEs, ‘‘ Brief Biographies ;’? Lorp JEFFREY, 
article on Watt in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for 1819; Dr. HogFER, 
article in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ J. Fores, “ Dis- 
sertation” in the 8th edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;” 
“London Quarterly Review’ for October, 1858; ‘‘ North British 
Review” for February, 1847, and May, 1855. 


Watt, (JAMEs,) the eldest son of the preceding, was 
born in February, 1769. He studied natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and mineralogy, and learned to speak the 
French language fluently. About 1790 he went to 
Paris, became inflamed with enthusiasm for liberty and 
equality, and took an active part in the Revolution. ‘He 
was for some time,” says Muirhead, “in company with 
Thomas Cooper and Wordsworth the poet, in the habit 
of associating with many of those men who afterwards 
attained a dreadful celebrity, and, as Southey has men- 
tioned, was at that time the means of preventing a duel 
between Danton and Robespierre.” (“Life of James 
Watt.”) Robespierre having in 1792 insinuated that 
«Watt was an emissary of Pitt, Watt sprang on the 
tribune of the Jacobin Club and defended himself in a 
brief and impassioned speech, after which he instantly 
quitted Paris. In 1800 he became a partner of Boulton 
the younger in the manufacture of engines at Soho. He 
rendered some services to the cause of steam-navigation 
by experiments on marine engines. In 1817 he made a 
voyage to Holland in the steamboat Caledonia, which 
he owned, and which was the first that crossed the 
Channel. He died, unmarried, at Aston Hall, in 1848. 

Watt, (JAMES HENRY,) an eminent English engraver, 
born in London in 1799, was a pupil of Charles Heath, 
Among his master-pieces we may name ‘The High- 
land Drover’s Departure” and “ Horses at the Fountain,” 
after Landseer, and “Christ Blessing Little Children,” 
after Eastlake. Died in 1867. 

Watt, (RoBrrt,) a Scottish physician and medical 
writer, born in Ayrshire in 1774. He was president of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons at Glasgow, 
and published, among other works, a “Treatise on the 
History, Nature, and Treatment of Chin-Cough.” He 
also compiled the “ Bibliotheca Britannica, or a General 


* Quoted in Muirhead’s *‘ Life of Watt.” 
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Index to British and Foreign Literature,” (4 vols., 1820.) 
Died in 1819. 


See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Watteau or Wateau, vi’td’, (ANTOINE,) a French 
painter, born at Valenciennes in 1684. He studied under 
Gillot and Audran, and acquired great celebrity in his 
peculiar department of the art. His favourite subjects 
were rural festivals, balls, masquerades, and military 
encampments, and in these he was perhaps unsurpassed. 
Horace Walpole observes, ‘‘ Watteau’s shepherdesses 
—nay, his very sheep—are coquet; yet, though he fell 
short of the dignified grace of the Italians, there is an 
easy air in his figures, and that more familiar species of 
the graceful which we call genteel.” His works are very 
numerous, and the greater part have been engraved. 
They were greatly admired by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, and many of the best are to be seen at Berlin. 
Died in 1721. 

See Wacpots, ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting ;’?’ Léon Dumont, ‘ An- 
toine Watteau,’”’ 1866; A. Dinaux, ‘‘ Notice sur A. Watteau,”’ 1834; 
CHARLES BLanc, ‘‘ Histoire des Peintres ;”’ “‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale.” 

Watteville, de, deh vat’/vél’, (ADoLPHE du Grabe— 
dii grab,) BARON, a French economist, born in Paris in 
1799. He wrote several works on charitable institu- 
tions, etc. 

Wattier, va’te-4’, (Cartes Emrir,) a French 
painter of history and genre, was born in Paris in 1800. 

Watts, wéts, (ALARIC ALEXANDER,) an English 
journalist and ét¢éératewr, born in London in 1799. He 
edited successively the ‘Leeds Intelligencer,” ‘Man- 
chester Courier,” “The Literary Souvenir,” and “The 
United Service Gazette.” He also published “ Lyrics 
of the Heart, and other Poems,” (1851.) His wife, the 
sister of J. H. Wiffen, has published ‘The Juvenile 
Poetical Library,” and contributed the letter-press to 
* Hogarth’s Tableaux,” and other similar works. Died 
in 1864. 


See ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine’’ for June, 1835. 


Watts, (GEORGE FREDERICK,) an English painter, 
born in London in 1820. Among his principal works 
we may name his “Orlando pursuing the Fata Mor- 
gana,” “Alfred inciting the Saxons to Maritime Enter- 
prise,” and ‘*The School of Legislation,” a fresco, in 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Watts, (ISAAC,) an eminent English divine and sacred 
poet, born at Southampton in 1674. He was educated 
at an Independent academy in London, where he distin- 
guished himself by his attainments in theology, Hebrew, 
logic, and Latin poetry. In 1696 he became tutor to the 
son of Sir John Hartopp, at Stoke Newington, and in 
1702 succeeded Dr. Chauncy as pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Church in Mark Lane, London. Having been 
attacked with a severe illness in 1712, he was compelled 
to retire for a time from his office, and, on the invitation 
of Sir Thomas Abney, went to reside in his family at 
Theobalds, where he remained till his death, a period 
of nearly forty years. 
was erected over his grave by his devoted friends Sir 
John Hartopp and Lady Abney. Among his principal 
works we may name “ Divine Songs attempted in Easy 
Language for the Use of Children,” (1720,) ‘‘ Logic, or 
the Right Use of Reason in the Inquiry after Truth,” 
etc.,” (1725,) “The Improvement of the Mind,” (1741,) 
“Three Dissertations relating to the Christian Doctrine 
of the Trinity,” “The Art of Reading and Writing 
English,” and ‘* Horze Lyricz.” 

See Rosert Soutuey, “Memoir of Isaac Watts ;? THomas 
Gipsons, ‘‘ Memoirs of Isaac Watts ;’”? Jonnson, ‘‘ Lives of the Eng- 
lish Poets,” vol. i.; Drake, ‘‘ Essays ;’’ ‘“‘ North British Review”’ 
for August, 1851. 

Watts, (THOMAS,) an Englishman, born in London, 
was employed many years in the British Museum, and 
caused one hundred thousand volumes of American 
books to be added to the library. He was appointed 
keeper of the printed books of that museum in 1866. 
Died in 1869. 

Wat Tyler. See TYLER. 

Waugh, waw, (ALEXANDER,) a Scottish minister of 


the United Secession Church, born in Berwickshire in| about 1792, lived in London. 
1754. He settled in London in 1782, became an elo- | scientific works. 


‘in the head in this action. 


He died in 1748, and a monument | 


quent and popular minister, and preached in that city 
forty-four years. Died in 1827. 

See CuamBers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Wauters, wow’ters,? (CHARLES AUGUSTIN,) a Bel- 
gian painter of high reputation, was born at Boom in 
1811. Among his works are “The Passage of the Red 
Sea,” and ‘“‘ Peter the Hermit preaching a Crusade.” He 
became a resident of Brussels. 

Wawrzecki, vav-zhéts’kee, (THOMAS,) Count, a 
Polish general, succeeded Kosciusko as commander of 
the army in 1794. On the capture of Warsaw by Su- 
warow, November, 1794, he retired to Sandomir, where 
he was taken prisoner. He was liberated in 1797. Died 
in 1816. 1 

Way’land, (Francis,) D.D., an eminent Baptist 
divine, born in New York in March, 1796. He gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1813, and subsequently studied 
at the Andover Theological Seminary. In 1826 he was 
chosen president of Brown University at Providence, 
Rhode Island. Among his principal works are “Ele- 
ments of Moral Science,” (1835,) ‘ Elements of Political 
Economy,” (1837,) ‘Limitations of Human Responsi- 
bility,” (1840,) a correspondence with Dr. Fuller on the 
subject of slavery, entitled “Christianity and Slavery,” 
(1845,) and “Intellectual Philosophy,” (1854.) Died in 
1865. ‘I think,” says R. W. Griswold, “that his 
‘Treatise on Human Responsibility’ will be looked 
upon as one of the great guiding monuments of human 
thought in the department to which it refers.” 

See Griswo tp, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,”’ p. 364; ALLIBONE, 
‘*Dictionary of Authors ;’’ “‘ Memoirs of Francis Wayland,”’ by his 
sons, 1867. 

Wayne, (ANTHONY,) an able American general, born 
in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in January, 1745. He 
followed the business of a surveyor in his. youth, formed 
a friendship with Dr. Franklin, and married about 1767 
a Miss Penrose, of Philadelphia. He afterwards lived 
on a farm in his native county, was elected a member 
of the General Assembly in 1774, and was a member of 
the committee of safety in 1775. In this year he raised 
and disciplined a regiment, and entered the army as a 
colonel. He served at the battle of Three Rivers, Canada, 
in June, 1776, soon after which he took command of Fort 
Ticonderoga, and was appointed a_brigadier-general. 
About May, 1777, he joined the army of Washington in 
New Jersey. He commanded a division at the battle 
of Brandywine, where he distinguished himself, Sep- 
tember, 1777, and led the right wing at the battle of 
Germantown, in October of that year. His ¢onduct at 
the battle of Monmouth (June, 1778) was commended 
by General Washington. His most brilliant achieve- 
ment was the capture of the strong fortification of Stony 
Point, on the Hudson River, which he surprised and took 
by assault on the night of July 15, 1779, for which exploit 
Congress gave him a vote of thanks. He was wounded 
He served at the battle of 
Green Springs, Virginia, in July, 1780, and took part in 
the capture of the British army at Yorktown, October 
19, 1781. After this event he commanded in Georgia, 
and defeated the Indians. He was a member of the 
convention which ratified the Constitution of the United 
States, in December, 1787. He was raised to the rank 
of major-general, and was appointed in 1792 commander 
of the army sent against the Indians. In August, 1794, 
he gained a complete victory over the Miamis in West- 
ern Ohio. Although he was sometimes called “Mad 
Anthony,” on account of his daring and impetuous 
valour, he was not deficient in prudence and judgment. 
He died at Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, in December, 
1796, leaving a son Isaac, who became a colonel and 
Senator. 

See Joun Armstronc, “Life of General Anthony Wayne,” in 
Sparks’s ‘American Biography,” vol. iv.; ‘‘ National Portrait- 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ vol. i. 

Wayn/flete, (WILLIAM,) was created Bishop of 
Winchester in 1447, and lord chancellor in 1456. He 
founded Magdalene College, Oxford. Died in 1486. 

See ‘The Three Chancellors, or Lives of William of Wykeham, 
William of Waynflete, and Thomas More.” 

Weale, weel, (JOHN,) an English publisher, born 
He edited several useful 
Died in December, 1862. 
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Wea/’/ver or Wee’ver, (JoHN,) an English anti- 
quary, was born in 1576, probably in Lancashire. He 
published a work entitled “Ancient Funeral Monuments 
in Great Britain.” Died in 1632. ‘ 

Weaver, (THomas,) an English geologist, born in 
the eighteenth century, studied under the celebrated 
Werner at Freiberg. He published “Memoirs on the 
Geology of the East and South of Ireland,” and other 
works of the kind. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and a member of the Geological Society. Died 
in 1855. 

‘Webb, (ALEXANDER S.,) an American general, a son 
of James Watson Webb, was born about 1834. He 
graduated at West Point in 1855, was wounded at Get- 
tysburg, July 1-3, 1863, served at the battle of the Wil- 
derness, May 5 and 6, 1864, and was disabled by a 
wound at the battle of Spottsylvania, May 8-12. 

Webb, (DANIEL,) an Irish writer, born in the county 
of Limerick. He published “ Remarks on the Beauties 
of Poetry,” (1762,) and other works, which are com- 
mended. Died in 1798. 

Webb, (JAMes WatTson,) an American journalist, 
born at Claverack, New York, in 1802. He became in 
1829 editor of the “Morning Courier and New York 
Enquirer,” a leading journal of the Whig party. He 
was appointed in 1861 minister to Brazil by President 
Lincoln. 

Webb, (PHILIP BARKER,) an English botanist and 
scholar, was born in Surrey about 1793. He inherited 
an ample fortune, and travelled extensively in Europe 
and Asia. With M. Berthelot, he published a “ Natural 
History of the Canaries,” with plates, (3 vols.) Among 
his works is “ Iter Hispaniense, or a Synopsis of Span- 
ish Plants.” Died in Paris in 1854. 

Webb, (PHitie CARTERE?T,) an English antiquary 
and legal writer, born in 1700; died in 1770. 

Webbe, wéb, (GEoRGE,) a learned English theolo- 
gian, born in Wiltshire in 1581. He became Bishop of 
Limerick in 1634. He wrote, besides other works, 
“The Practice of Quietness.” Died in 1641. 

Webbe, (SAMUEL,) an English composer, born in 
1740. His works include anthems, masses, songs, and 
glees. The last-named compositions are esteemed mas- 
ter-pieces of the kind. Died in 1817. 

Web’ber, (CHARLES WILKINS,) an American writer, 
born at Russellville, Kentucky, in 1819. He published 
“The Hunter Naturalist,” (1851,) “Tales of the Southern 
Border,” (1853,) and ‘“Gold-Mines of the Gila.” He 
was also a contributor to the ‘American Review” and 
the ‘Democratic Review.” He was killed in Nicaragua 
in 1856, while serving under the filibuster Walker. 

See Duyckinck, “‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. 

Web’ber, (JoHN,) an English artist, born in London 
in 1751, accompanied Captain Cook’s last expedition as 
draughtsman. Died in 1793. 

Webber, (SAMUEL,) an American mathematician, 
born at Byfield, Massachusetts, in 1759. He became 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Harvard College in 1789, and in 1804 succeeded Wil- 
lard as president of that institution. He published a 
“System of Mathematics,” (1801.) 

Weber, Wa’ber, (BEDA,) a Tyrolese writer, born in 
1798, has published “Songs from the Tyrol,” (1842,) 
“ Andrew Hofer and the Year 1809,” and other works. 

Weber, Wa/ber, (BERNHARD ANSELM,) a German 
composer, born at Mannheim in 1766, became chapel- 
master at Berlin. Died in 1821. 

Weber, (Ernst HEINRICH,) a German anatomist 
and physioiogist, son of Michael Weber, noticed below, 

“was born at Wittenberg in 1795. He became professor 
of human anatomy and of physiology at Leipsic in 
1840. Among his principal works are his ‘‘ Comparative 
Anatomy of the Sympathetic Nerve,” (1817,) and ‘ Ana- 
tomical and Physiological Annotations,” (in Latin.) His 
brother EDUARD FRIEDRICH has published several 
physiological treatises. . 

Weber, Wa’ber or va’bair’, (FREDERIC,) a Swiss en- 
graver, born at Bale in 1813. He became a resident 
of Paris, and engraved numerous portraits. 

Weber, (GOTrFRIED,) a German composer and writer 
upon music, born at Freinsheim in 1779; died in 1839. 


Weber, (HENRY WILLIAM,) an antiquarian writer, of 
German extraction, was born at Saint Petersburg in 1783. 
He settled in Scotland, where he published a poem 
entitled “ The Battle of Flodden Field,” and ‘“Metrical 
Romances of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries.” Died in 1818. 

Weber, (Kart JuLius,) a German writer, born at 
Langenburg in 1767. His chief work is entitled “ Letters 
of Germans Travelling in Germany.” Died in 1832. 

Weber, (MICHAEL,) a German Protestant theologian, 
born near Weissenfels in 1754, became professor of 
divinity at Wittenberg. He wrote several exegetical and 
theological works. Died in 1833. 

Web’er, [Ger. pron. #va’ber,] (PAUL,) a distinguished 
Jandscape-painter, born in Germany about 1820. In 
early life he came to the United States, and practised 
his art for many years in Philadelphia. Mr: Weber’s 
landscapes are remarkable for a certain aerial softness 
which imparts to them an indescribable charm. Several 
years since he returned to Germany and established 
himself at Darmstadt. 

Weber, (VEIT,) a German poet of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. He was the author of several 
battle-songs, one of which is entitled “The Battle of 
Murten.” 

See LonGFELLow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Weber, (WILHELM EpuarD,) a German physiologist 
and scientific writer, brother of Ernst Heinrich, noticed 
above, was born at Wittenberg in 1804. He studied at 
Halle, and was appointed, in 1831, professor of physics 
at Gottingen. He published, conjointly with his brother 
Ernst, a treatise entitled “The Wave Theory grounded 
on Experiments,” etc., (1825,) “On the Magnetism of 
the Earth,” in conjunction with Gauss, and several other 
works. 

Weber, (WILHELM ErRns?,) a German scholar and 
teacher, born at Weimar in 1790. He published editions 
of Herodian and other classics, and several original 
works. Died in 1850. 

Weber, von, fon Wa/ber, (EMMANUEL,) COUNT, a 
German jurist, born near Leipsic in 1659. He became 
professor of history at Giessen in 1698, and published 
many legal works. Died in 1726. 

Weber, von, (KARL MARIA FRIEDRICH ERNST,) 
BARON, an eminent German composer and musician, born 
at Eutin, in Holstein, in 1786. He was successively in- 
structed in music by Michael Haydn, Valesi, and Kalcher, 
and, after the composition of several works of minor im- 
portance, he brought out, in 1800, his opera of “The 
Forest Girl,” (* Das Waldinadchen.”) He soon after 
visited Vienna, where he made the acquaintance of 
Joseph Haydn and the Abbé Vogler. In 1807 he made 
a professional tour through Germany, taking up his 
residence for a time with Duke Lewis of Wiirtemberg, 
where he remodelled his opera of “ Das. Waldmadchen,” 
under the title of “Sylvana;” it was performed with 
brilliant success in 1810. He was appointed, in 1813, 
director of the Opera at Prague, and in 1817 became 
chapel-master and manager of the German Opera at 
Dresden. He married the same year the celebrated 
actress Lina Brandt. His opera of “ Der Freischiitz,” 
which is esteemed his master-piece, came out in 1822, 
and was received with the greatest applause at Berlin 
and London. His “ Euryanthe,” performed at Vienna 
in 1823, was less generally admired. Having been com- 
missioned to compose an opera for the Covent Garden 
Theatre, London, he brought out, in 1826, his ‘‘ Oberon,” 
which was eminently successful, being represented 
twenty-seven times. He died the same year, of pulmo- 
nary disease. His remains were removed in 1844 
from the Catholic chapel at Moorfields to the family 
vault at Dresden. 

See Victor Maenien, “Etude biographique sur_C. M. Baron 
de Weber,” 1848: BARBEDETTE, “ Weber, Essai de Critique musi- 
cale,”’ 1862; Firis, ‘“‘Biographie Universelle des Musiciens ;” 
“ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”’ “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for 
January, 183r. 

Web’ster, (ALEXANDER,) a popular and eloquent 
Scottish minister, born in Edinburgh about 1707. He 
preached at the Tolbooth Church of that city, and be- 
came an influential citizen. He founded a useful insti- 
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tution to grant annuities to-the widows of the Scottish 
clergy. Died in 1784. 

See Cuamsers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Web’ster, (BENJAMIN,) an English comedian, born 
at Bath in 1800, became manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1837, and subsequently of the Adelphi. 

Web/ster, (DANIEL,) a celebrated American states- 
man, jurist, and orator, was born at Salisbury, New 
Iampshire, January 18, 1782. He was a younger son 
of Ebenezer Webster, a farmer, and Abigail Eastman, 
both persons of vigorous intellect and high-toned mo- 
rality. On account of the delicacy of his constitution, 
he was permitted to pass a large part of his childhood 
in play, which he dearly loved. He also loved books, 
among which Addison’s “Spectator” was an especial 
favourite with him. Having learned the rudiments of 
education at home, and in the common schools of the 
vicinity, he was sent, in May, 1796, to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, of which Benjamin Abbot was the principal. 
Young Webster was at that time so diffident, as he him- 
self tells us, that he could not be induced to declaim 
before the school. ‘The kind and excellent Buck- 
minster,” says he, in his autobiography, “sought to 
persuade me to perform the exercise of declamation like 
other boys, but I could not do it.” In February, 1797, 
he quitted the academy of Exeter, and pursued his 
studies under the tuition of the Rev. Samuel Wood, 
of Boscawen. His father, although burdened with a 
large family and hardly able to defray the expense, had 
resolved to send Daniel to college. Having read six 
books of Virgil’s ‘ AXneid” and some of Cicero’s ora- 
tions, and obtained a little knowledge of Greek grammar, 
he entered Dartmouth College as a freshman in August, 
1797. According to hisown statement, he was “ misera- 
bly prepared both in Latin and Greek,” and he had little 
taste or genius for mathematics. His habits at college 
were studious and regular. ‘‘ By the close of his first 
year,” says Edward Everett, “ young Webster had shown 
himself decidedly the foremost man of his class; and that 
position he held through his whole college course.” He 
was also the best writer and public speaker in the college. 
By teaching school during vacations he earned money, 
which he gave to aid his elder brother Ezekiel, whom 
the family sent to college, not without great sacrifices 
and privations. This brother, who was called by some 
the handsomest man in the United States, became a 
prominent lawyer, and died in 1829. Daniel graduated 
in August, 1801, and began to study law in the office of 
Thomas W. Thompson, of Salisbury, who was elected to 
the Senate of the United States in 1814. In order to 
earn a supply of money for his brother who was at 
college, he took charge of an academy at Fryeburg, in 
Maine, with a salary of three hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum. Here he remained about eight months, and 
returned to Mr. Thompson’s office in the autumn of 
1802. Upon coming of age he joined the Congrega- 
tional (Orthodox) Church. | In politics he was a zealous 
Federalist. He was passionately fond of hunting and 
fishing, both in his youth and his mature life. 

To perfect his legal education, he went to Boston in 
July, 1804, and had the good fortune to be received as a 
clerk in the office of Christopher Gore, an eminent law- 
yer and statesman. Here he read Vattel and Puffendorf, 
but devoted himself chiefly to the study of the common 
law, and was admitted to the bar in March, 1805. He 
practised nearly two years at Boscawen, and in 1807 
removed to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Before this 
date he had delivered several Fourth-of-July orations. 
In June, 1808, he married Grace Fletcher, of Hopkinton, 
New Hampshire. He rose rapidly in his profession, 
and was soon regarded as a fit antagonist for Jeremiah 
Mason, who was the greatest lawyer in the State, and 
was many years older than Webster. In November, 
1812, he was elected as a Federalist to the National 
House of Representatives, in which he took his seat in 
May, 1813. He opposed the war against Great Britain, 
took an active part in the debates which that war oc- 
casioned, and advocated an increase of the navy. .His 
speeches on these subjects placed him in the first rank 
as a debater. He was re-elected to the fourteenth Con- 
gress, which met in December, 1815, when the violence 


of party spirit had greatly abated, and the return of 
peace had directed the attention of the national legis- 
lature to new.and important questions. Among these 
was a charter of the Bank of the United States, to which 
he moved an amendment requiring the bank to pay de- 
posits in specie. He alsorendered an important service 
by a resolution presented April 26, 1816, requiring that 
all payments to the public treasury must be made in 
specie or its equivalents,—which resolution was adopted, 
and greatly improved the currency of the country. 

Having resolved to retire from public life and devote 
himself to his profession, he removed, in 1816, from 
Portsmouth to Boston, On this wider arena his profes- 
sional reputation was greatly increased, and he became 
in a few years the foremost lawyer in New England. 
His argument before the supreme court of the United 
States in the Dartmouth College case, in 1818, raised 
him to the highest rank as aconstitutional lawyer. The 
case was decided in favour of his clients, and by this 
decision the law of the land in reference to collegiate 
Charters was firmly established. Thenceforth he was 
retained in nearly all important cases that were argued 
before the supreme court at Washington. He also 
exhibited great skill as a criminal lawyer, in cross-exam- 
ining witnesses, and in baffling the deepest plans of per- 
jury and fraud. The effect of his arguments was enhanced 
by a deep-toned, musical, and powerful voice, and by 
the magnetism of his imposing presence and personal 
qualities. ‘“ His influence over juries,” says ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for August, 1870, ‘“‘was due chiefly to the 
combination of a power of lucid statement with his 
extraordinary oratorical force. . . . His power of setting 
forth truth was magnificent.” 

Mr. Webster was a member of the Convention which 
met in 1820 to revise the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
Ofhis services in this Convention, Judge Story expressed 
a high opinion in a letter to a friend, saying, ‘The whole 
force of his great mind was brought out, and in several 
speeches he commanded universal admiration.” In De- 
cember, 1820, he pronounced at Plymouth a celebrated 
oration on the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers. “This,” says Everett, ‘‘ was the first of a series 
of performances, aside from the efforts of the senate and 
the bar, by which Mr. Webster placed himself at the 
head of American orators.” In 1822 he was elected by 
the voters of Boston a member of the Congress which 
met in December, 1823. On the subject of the Greek 
Revolution he made (January, 1824) a famous speech, in 
which he denounced the principles of the Holy Alliance 
with powerful effect. 

As chairman of the judiciary committee, he reported 
a complete revision of the criminal Jaw of the United 
States, which was approved by the House. He was re- 
elected, in the autumn of 1824, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, and supported John Q. Adams in the ensuing elec- 
tion of President. In June, 1825, he delivered an oration 
on laying the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. ‘To the same class of orations belongs his admi- 
rable eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, pronounced in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, in August, 1826, . ** His consum- 
mate skill of composition and delivery,” says Mr. G. T. 
Curtis, “gave to a supposititious speech of John Adams 
all the effect of a real utterance of that patriot.” George 
Ticknor, who heard this eulogy, says, ‘‘ His bearing, as 
he stood before the vast multitude, was that of absolute 
dignity and power.” He continued to serve in the House 
of Representatives until 1828, when he was transferred 
to the Senate of the United States. As a Senator he 
voted for the Tariff bill of 1828. Though not deeply 
interested in the Presidential election of 1828, he sup- 
ported John Q. Adams in preference to General Jackson, 
Having lost his first wife, (who died in January, 1828,, 
he married Caroline Le Roy, of New York City, in De 
cember, 1829. 

His most memorable parliamentary effort was his tri- 
umphant reply to Hayne, of South Carolina, who had 
affirmed the right of a State to nullify the acts of Con- 
gress, had assailed New England, and had provoked 
Mr. Webster by caustic personalities.. It was on the 
26th of January, 1830, that Webster began this great 
argument in defence of the Union and the Constitution, 
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which was probably the most remarkable speech ever 
made in the American Congress. His peroration ends 
with the following magnificent passage: ‘ When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the sun 
in heaven, may [ not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonoured fragments of a once glorious Union; on 
States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood! 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known 
and honoured throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured—bearing for its motto no such miserable in- 
terrogatory as What zs all this worth? nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, Leberty first, and Union after- 
wards—but everywhere, spread all over in characters of 
living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea and over the land, that other sentiment, 
dear to every true American heart—Liberty azd Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable!” ‘ Webster 
had,” says Mr. Curtis, “but a single night in which to 
make preparation to answer the really important parts 
of the preceding speech of his opponent.” 

In May, 1832, he made an important speech for the 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United States. 
This bill passed both houses of Congress, but was 
vetoed by President Jackson. About this date he pur- 
chased an estate at Marshfield, on the sea-shore, which 
was his usual summer residence. He supported Mr. 
Clay for President in the election of 1832, but in the 
great crisis of the Nullification question, in 1833, he op- 
posed Clay’s Compromise Tariff bill, and voted for the 
“Force Bill” of the Administration. On these subjects 
Webster and Calhoun were adversaries in debate. Mr. 
Webster became one of the most popular leaders of 
the Whig party, which was organized about 1834, and 
he was nominated for the Presidency by the Whigs of 
Massachusetts. 

In September, 1837, as a member of. the Senate, he 
opposed the Sub-Treasury bill in an elaborate speech, 
said to have been the most effective of all his arguments 
on the subjects of currency and finance. He visited 
England, Scotland, and France in 1839, attracting the 
admiration of Carlyle, who met him at table, and thus 
estimated him: ‘He is a magnificent specimen. As a 
logic-fencer, advocate, or parliamentary Hercules, one 
would incline to back him, at first sight, against all the 
extant world.” He was re-elected to the Senate in 
January, 1839, and actively promoted the election of 
General Harrison to the Presidency in 1840, by public 
speeches at Saratoga, Richmond, Virginia, etc. In 
March, 1841, he was appointed secretary of state by 
President Harrison, after whose death he was retained 
in that office by Tyler. He negotiated with the English 
ambassador, Lord Ashburton, a treaty which settled 
the long and serious dispute about the Northeastern 
boundary of the United States. This important treaty 
was signed August 9, 1842. In compliance with the 
general desire of the Whigs, (whose interests President 
Tyler had betrayed,) he resigned office in May, 1843. 
He was urged to return to the national Senate; but his 
private interest and duties dissuaded him. In a letter 
dated February 5, 1844, he says, “I am now earning 
and receiving fifteen thousand dollars a year from my 
profession, which must be almost entirely sacrificed by 
a return to the Senate.” 

In the campaign of 1844 he earnestly advocated the 
election of Mr. Clay, who was his chief rival in the favour 
and leadership of the Whig party. He opposed the 
annexation of Texas, for the reason that it would involve 
the extension of slavery. 

He was again elected a Senator of the United States 
n the winter of 1844-45, as the successor of Mr, Choate. 
In December, 1845, he made a speech in the Senate 
igainst the admission of Texas as a slave State, and in 
February, 1847, he declared that he opposed the prose- 
cution of the Mexican war for the conquest of territory 
to form new States of our Union. Although Mr. Web- 
ster and his friends were disappointed by the nomination 
of General Taylor in 1848, he voted for him in prefer- 
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ence to General Cass. In consequence of the acquisition 
of Mexican territory by conquest, the sectional conflict 
relative to slavery became more and more violent and 


-irrepressible, with an alarming proclivity towards dis- 


union, The houses of Congress became in 1850 the 
scene of intense excitement about the admission of 
California and the organization of the new territories. 
The imminent danger of this crisis was averted or post- 
poned by Mr. Clay’s ‘‘Compromise Measures,” which 
Mr. Webster supported in an elaborate speech on the 
7th of March, 1850. This compromise consisted of a 
number of resolutions, one of which declared that the 
new territories should be organized without the adoption 
of any restriction or condition on the subject of slavery ; 
and another, that more effectual provision ought to be 
made by law for the restitution of fugitive slaves. On 
the first of these points he argued that he would not re- 
enact by human law what was already settled by a law 
of God; that slavery could not be introduced into those 
territories, by reason of their natural unfitness for slave 
labour. [Elis support of these measures gave great 
offence to many of his admirers, and to the opponents 
of slavery, who accused him of sacrificing an important 
principle to a supposed political expediency.* 

In July, 1850, before the final vote on the Compromise 
bill, President Taylor died, and was. succeeded by Vice- 
President Fillmore, who appointed Mr. Webster secre- 
tary of state. On the 17th of July he addressed the 
Senate on the subjects connected with the Compromise 
bill and Wilmot proviso. This was his last speech in 
the Senate. He delivered an eloquent address on the 
4th of July, 1851, at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the extension of the Capitol at Washington. His last 
important forensic argument was on the Indian Rubber 
Patent cause, at Trenton, in January, 1852. Among his 
later official acts was a celebrated despatch to Hilse- 
mann, the Austrian chargé-d’affaires, occasioned by the 
revolt of the Hungarian patriots. This document was 
dated in December, 1851. In May, 1852, he was thrown 
from his carriage, and seriously injured, near Plymouth, 
Massachusetts; but he was afterwards able to revisit 
Washington. After all his sacrifices and concessions to 
the pro-slavery party, he received in the National Whig 
Convention of 1852 only thirty-two votes, and those 
from Northern men, although it was known that he 
wished to be nominated for the Presidency. He died 
at Marshfield, October 24, 1852, leaving one son, 
Fletcher, noticed below. His other sons and daughters 
died before their father. 

In stature he was tall, his head and brain of great 
size, his eyes Jarge, black, and lustrous. He was 
greatly distinguished for his conversational powers and 
genial temper in society. ‘To those,” says Curtis, 
“who have known Mr. Webster only in public, it is 
difficult to give an'idea of the genial affections which 
at every period of his life flowed out from him in the 
domestic circle, and still more difficult to paint the 
abounding gayety and humour and fascination of his 
early days.” ‘‘ He was,” says ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” for 
August, 1870, “the greatest orator that has ever lived 
in the Western hemisphere. Less vehement than Cal- 
houn, less persuasive than Clay, he was yet more grand 
and powerful than either.” 

“Mr. Webster,” says Hallam, the great historian, 
“approaches as nearly to the deau-7déal of a republican 
senator as any man that I have ever seen in the course 
of my life; worthy of Rome or Venice, rather than of 
our noisy and wrangling generation.” (Letter to Mrs. 
Ticknor, dated January 21, 1840.) 

See Georce T. Curtis, ‘‘ Life of Daniel Webster,”’ 2 vols., 1870 ; 
Cuartes Lanman, ‘ Private Life of Daniel Webster,’’ 1853; S. L. 
Knapp, “‘ Life of D. Webster,’’ 1851; MArckEr, ‘‘D. Webster, der 
Amerikanische Staatsmann,’’ Berlin, 1853; EpwArD Everett, 
“Memoir of D. Webster,’’ prefixed to an edition of Webster’s 


Collective Works, 6 vols. 8yo, 1851; and his article on Daniel 
Webster in the ‘“‘ New American Cyclopzdia.”’ 


* It was not the ultra abolitionists only that condemned his course. 
Mr. Seward in 1858 spoke of Webster as “‘a great statesman, who 
for a large portion of his life led the vanguard of the army of freedom, 

. and who, on the great day when the contest came to a decisive 
issue, surrendered that great cause then in his place, and derided th 
proviso of freedom, the principle of the crdinance of 1787.” 
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Webster, (EBENEZER,) an American patriot of the 
Revolution, born at Kingston, New Hampshire, in 1739, 
was the father of Daniel Webster. He served in the 
war against the French, and in the subsequent cam- 
paigns of the Revolutionary war. Died in 1806. 

Webster, (EzrxkIEL,) a son of the preceding, born in 
1780, graduated at Dartmouth College, and acquired a 
high reputation as a lawyer. Died in 18209. 

Webster, (FLErCHER,) an American officer, born at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1812, was a son of the 
celebrated Daniel Webster. He served as assistant 
secretary of state in 1841 and 1842. He enlisted as 
colonel in the Union army in 1861, and was killed at the 
battle of Gainesville, or Bull Run, in August, 1862. 

Webster, (JoHN,) an English dramatist of the six- 
teenth century. His principal works are “The White 
Devil,” “The Duchess of Malfi,” (1623,) and ‘ Appius 
and Virginia,” (1624.) He occupies a high rank among 
the immediate successors of Shakspeare. 

See “‘ Retrospective Review,” vol. vii., (1823 ;) CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Speci- 
mens of the British Poets.” 

Webster, (JosepH D.,) an American general, born 
in New Hampshire about 1811, became a civil engineer. 
He served as colonel at the capture of Fort Donelson, 
February, 1862, and was chief of staff to General Grant 
at the battle of Shiloh, April 6 and 7. He directed the 
artillery with skill in this action, and was promoted to 
be a brigadier-general. 

Webster, (Noan,) a distinguished American phi- 
lologist and lexicographer, born at West Hartford, 
Connecticut, in October, 1758. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1778, studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1781, soon after which he became a school- 
teacher. He published “Sketches of American Policy,” 
(1785,) and ‘Dissertations on the English Language,” 
(1789.) In 1793 he began to issue, in New York, a 
daily paper called “The Minerva,” the name of which 
was soon changed to ‘Commercial Advertiser.” In this 
journal he defended the policy of the Federal adminis- 
tration. About 1798 he removed to New Haven. He 
expended the labour of many years on a ‘ Dictionary 
of the English Language,” which was published in 1828 
and was highly esteemed. An enlarged edition of this 
dictionary was published in 1840, and a quarto edition, 
revised by C. A. Goodrich, appeared in 1859. Another 
and greatly improved edition of Webster’s Dictionary, 
with numerous pictorial illustrations incorporated in the 
body of the work, appeared in 1864. He died at New 
Haven in May, 1843. 


See the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. ii.; DuycKInck, “‘Cyclopzedia of American Literature,”’ vol. i. ; 
“North American Review” for April, 1829. 


Webster, (THOMAS,) a British geologist, born in the 
Orkney Islands about 1773. He wrote a treatise on 
‘“‘Fresh- Water Beds in the Isle of Wight,” and became 
professor of geology in the London University. Died 
In 1844. 

Webster, (THOMAS,) an English painter, born in 
London in 1800, studied at the Royal Academy, of which 
he was elected an associate in 1841. His favourite sub- 
jects are children, and his best works represent school- 
boys and their sports. Among these we may name ‘“‘ The 
Slide,” “A Farm-House Kitchen,” ‘*A See-Saw,” “A 
School Play-Ground,” “The Internal Economy of Do- 
theboys Hall,” ‘Peasant Children,’ and “Hide and 
Seek.” He was chosen a Royal Academician in 1846. 

Webster, (WILLIAM,) an English clergyman and 
polemical writer, born in 1689. He became curate of 
Saint Dunstan, in West London, in 1715, and rector of 
Depden in 1733. Died in 1758. 

Webster, (WILLIAM,) an English mathematician, 
born about 1684, published a ‘‘ Treatise on Arithmetic.” 
Died in 1744. 

Wechel, va’shél’ or Wék’el, (ANDREW,) an eminent 
printer, born in Paris about 1510, was a son of Christian, 
and was a Protestant. He succeeded his father in 1554, 
and purchased the stock of Henri Estienne in 1560. He 
carried on business in Paris until the massacre of 1572, 
and then removed his presses to Frankfort. Died in 1581. 

Wechel, #ék’el, (CHRISTIAN,) a celebrated German 
printer, established a printing-office in Paris about 1527, 


from which he issued many excellent editions of the 
classics. He afterwards settled at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where his business was carried on with equal 
reputation and success by his son Andrew. Died in 
1554 

Weckerlin, von, fon Wék’ker-leen’, (AuGusT,) a 
German agriculturist, born at Stuttgart in 1794, has 
published a treatise “On English Agriculture,” and 


“other similar works. 


Weckherlin, ték’/ker-leen’, (GkorG RUDOLF,) a Ger- 
man poet, born at Stuttgart in 1584. Having travelled 
in various parts of Europe, he settled eventually in 
London, and was employed by James I. and Charles I. 
in several important missions. He was one of the 
earliest reformers of German poetry, and he is said to 
have first introduced into the language the ode, sonnet, 
and epigram. Among his principal works we may name 
his heroic poem on the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Died about 1651. 

See Cart P. Conz, “ Nachrichten von dem Leben G. R. Weck- 
herlin’s,”’? 1803. 

Weckherlin, (WILHELM Lupwic,) a German writer, 
born near Wiirtemberg in 1739, was the author of seve- 
ral satirical and political works. Died in 1792. 

Wed/der-burn, (ALEXANDER,) Lord Loughborough 
and Earl of Rosslyn, aneminent British jurist and poli- 
tician, born in East Lothian in 1733. He was in early 
life an advocate of Edinburgh, where he distinguished 
himself by his eloquence and the fierceness of his in- 
vective. Having quarrelled with the court, he removed 
to London in 1753, and was called to the bar a few years 
later, He took great pains to eradicate his Northern 
accent. He became king’s counsel in 1763, was elected 
a member of Parliament about the same time, and joined 
the Northern circuit. ‘He was far from being a pro- 
found lawyer,” says Lord Brougham. “His strength 
lay in dealing with facts ; and here all his contemporaries 
represent his powers to have been unrivalled. It was 
probably this genius for narrative, for arguing upon 
probabilities, for marshalling and sifting evidence, that 
shone so brilliantly in his great speech at the bar of the 
House of Lords upon the celebrated Douglas cause, and 
which no less a judge than Mr. Fox pronounced to be 
the very finest he ever heard on any subject.” (‘ His- 
torical Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time of George 
III.”) He was appointed solicitor-general by Lord 
North in 1771, soon after which he and Thurlow became 
the two main supporters of the prime minister in the 
House of Commons. Ina famous speech agairst the 
Americans before the privy council, he indulged in offen- 
sive personalities against Franklin, calling him a man 
of three letters,—the old Roman joke for a thief, (fur. ) 
In 1778 he was appointed attorney-general, and in 1780 
obtained the office of chief justice of the court of common 
pleas, with the title of Lord Loughborough. On the 
bench he continued to be an unscrupulous partisan, and 
during the short ministry formed by a coalition of Fox 
and Lord North (1783) he was chief commissioner of 
the great seal. In the first years of Pitt’s administration 
Wedderburn was the leader of the opposition in the 
House of Lords. When the king became deranged, 
(1789,) he advised the Prince of Wales to proclaim 
himself regent; but his desperate counsels were not 
followed. He was oneof the members that seceded from 
the Whig or opposition party on questions connected 
with the French Revolution, and was appoiited lord 
chancellor in 1793. He retained this office until the for- 
mation of a new ministry, April, 1801, and was then 
created Ear] of Rosslyn. He died, withou’ issue, in 
1805. According to Lord Brougham, “his prosperous 
career, supported by no fixed principles, illustrated by 
no sacrifices to public virtue, . .. at length closed in 
the disappointment of mean, unworthy desires, and ended 
amidst universal neglect.” 

See ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time of George 
IIL.,” vol. i.; Lorp Campnett, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ;” 
CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Wedderburn, (DAvip,) a Scottish scholar and Latin 
poet, born about 1570. He taught school at Aberdeen, 
and wrote numerous poems. Died about 160. 

See CHamsers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”” 
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Wedderkopf, von, fon Wed’der-kopf’, (MAGNUS,) a 
statesman and jurist, born at Husum, in Holstein, in 
1638. He became professor of law at Kiel, and prime 
minister of the Duke of Holstein in 1705. He published 
several legal works. Died in 1721. His brother Ga- 
BRIEL, born in 1644, was a writer-on theology, pastor at 
Kiel, and court preacher. Died in 1696. 

Wedekind, Wa’deh-kint’, (ANTON CHRISTIAN,) a 
German historical writer, born in the duchy of Verden 
in 1763. He published a “Chronological Manual of 
Modern History,” (1816,) and other works. Died in 1845. 

Wedekind, (GrorG CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB,) BARON, 
a German physician, born at G6ttingen in 1761, became 
professor of medicine at Mentz. He published a num- 
ber of medical and miscellaneous works. Died in 1831. 

Wedekind, (GrorG WILHELM,) BARON, a son of 
the preceding, was born at Strasburg in 1796. He 
published an “ Encyclopzedia of Forest Science,” (1847,) 
and other similar works. 

Wedel, fva/del, (ERNST HEINRICH,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Gotha in 1671, was a son of Georg Wolf- 
gang, noticed below. He was the author of a work 
entitled ““On the Diseases of Public Speakers,” (‘De 
Morbis Concionatorum.”) His brother JOHANN ADOLF 
published several medical treatises. Died in 1709. 

Wedel, (GEORG WOLFGANG,) a learned German 
physician, born at Golzen, in Lusatia, in 1645. He 
studied at Jena, where he became professor of medicine 
in 1673. He was also first physician to the Duke of 
Saxe- Weimar, and was created in 1694.4 count-palatine 
and imperial councillor. He was distinguished as a 
mathematician and Orientalist, as well as for his know- 
ledge of medical science, and was one of the most vo- 
luminous writers of his time. Among his principal works 
we may name “ Opiologia,” etc., (1674,) ‘ Exercitationes 
Pathologice,” (1675,) and ‘Pharmacy reduced to the 
Form of an Art,” (in Latin.) Died in 1721. 

Wedel, (JOHANN ADOLF,) a medical writer, a son of 
the preceding, born at Jena in 1675, became professor 
in the University of Jenain 1709. Died after 1746. 

Wedel, (JoHANN WOLFGANG,) a German botanist, 
porn in 1708, practised medicine at Jena. He wrote 
“Botanical Essay,” (‘‘Tentamen Botanicum,” 1747.) 
Died in 1757. 

Wedel, von, fon #a/del, (Kart HeEtnricu,) a Prus- 
sian general, born in the Uckermark in 1712. He distin- 
guished himself in the Seven Years’ war. The victory 
of the Prussians at Leuthen (1757) was attributed to 
Wedel by Frederick the Great. Died in 1782. 

Wedel-Jarlsberg, (a/del yarls’béxG, (JOHANN Kas- 
PAR HERMANN,) a Danish statesman, was born at Mont- 
pellier, in France, in 1779. He studied at Copenhagen, 
and rose through several otfices to be minister of finance 
in 1822. Died in 1840. 

WéEds/wood, (JosIAH,) acelebrated English artisan, 
porn in Burslem, in Staffordshire, in 1730. His oppor- 
tunities for education were very limited, and in his early 
youth he worked in the pottery of an elder brother at 
Burslem. In 1759 he established in that place a manu- 
factory of ornamental pottery, where he soon after pro- 
duced the beautiful cream-coloured ware since called by 
his name. A table-service of this kind was ordered by 
Queen Charlotte, who appointed Wedgwood her potter. 
He subsequently opened a warehouse in London, where 
he executed copies of antique vases, cameos, and sculp- 
ture, remarkable for their accuracy and exquisite work- 
manship. Among his works in this department were 
fifty copies of the celebrated Portland vase, which were 
sold for fifty guineas each. Some of his compositions 
were of such hardness and indestructibility as to render 
them invaluable for chemical vessels. His works were 
not only of the greatest benefit to the manufactures and 
commercial prosperity of his country, but exerted a 
powerful influence in refining the national taste. Wedg- 
wood wasa Fellow of the Royal Society, and contributed 
several treatises to the “Transactions” of that body. 
Died in 1795. 

See Exiza Metryarn, “Life of J. Wedgwood, from his Private 
Correspondence,” 1864; L. JEwetr, ‘‘The Wedgwoods,”’ 1865; J. 
Marryatt, ‘‘ Collection towards a History of Pottery,”’ etc., 1850; 


“Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;” ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review” for July 
and October, 1867. 


Weed, (STEPHEN H.,) an American brigadier-general, 
born in New York, graduated at West Point in 1854. He 
was a skilful officer of artillery. He was killed at Gettys- 
burg, July 2, 1363, aged about thirty. 

Weed, (THURLOW,) an American journalist and poli- 
tician, born in Greene county, New York, in 1797. He 
learned the trade of printer, and edited several news- 
papers. He was an active member of the Anti-Masonic 
party, and in 1830 became the editor of the “ Albany 
Evening Journal,” which opposed the Albany Regency 
and was an able organ of the Whig party. He acquired 
distinction and great influence as a party manager for 
the Whigs and the Republicans. He was an intimate 
associate and adherent of William H. Seward. In the 
latter part of the civil war he ceased to be in unity 
with the Republican party. He favoured the policy of 
President Johnson in relation to reconstruction in 1866- 
67, but supported General Grant for the Presidency 
in 1868. 

Weekes, weeks, (HENRY,) an English sculptor, born 
at Canterbury in 1807, was a pupil of Chantrey, whom 
he assisted for several years. Among his works are 
statues of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Bacon, at 
Cambridge, and a monument to Shelley, in Hampshire. 

Weems, (Mason L.,) an American biographical 
writer, was rector of Mount Vernon parish, Virginia. 
He was the author of “ A History of the Life and Death, 
Virtues and Exploits, of General George Washington,” 
etc., (1800,) “ Life of General Francis Marion,” (4th 
edition, 1816,) and biographies of Franklin (1817) and of 
William Penn, (1829.) They are written in a lively, 
entertaining style, but are not to be relied upon as 
biographies or histories. Died in 1825. 

See Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,’ vol. i. 


Weeninx, wa’ninks, or Weenix, wa’niks, (JAN Bap- 
TIST,) THE OLD, an eminent Dutch painter, born at Am- 
sterdam in 1621. He studied under Abraham Bloemaert, 
and afterwards spent several years at Rome, where he 
was extensively patronized. His works include portraits, 
historical pictures, animals, and marine views, in all of 
which he acquired a very high reputation. Died in 1660. 

His son JAN, surnamed THE YOUNG, was born at 
Amsterdam in 1644. He was instructed in painting 
by his father, whose style and favourite subjects he 
adopted. As a colorist, he was esteemed superior to his 
father, and his hunting-scenes and birds are regarded 
as master-pieces. Died in 1719. 


See Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres Flamands, Hollandais,”’ etc. ; 
CHARLES BLAnc, “‘ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 


Weerdt, de, deh wairt, (ADRIAN,) a Flemish land- 
scape-painter, born at Brussels, lived about 1550. 

Weert. See WERTH. 

Weever. See WEAVER, (JOHN,) 

Wegelin, fva’Seh-leen’, (JACQUES,) a Swiss historian, 
born at Saint Gall in 1721. He became professor of 
history at Berlin in 1765, and wrote, besides other 
works, ‘‘Memoirs on the Philosophy of History,” (4 
vols., 1772-79,) and “ Universal History,” (6 vols., 1776 
-80.) Died in Berlin in 1791. 

See FEts, ‘‘ Biographie Wegelins,” 1792. 

Wegener, va’/Zeh-ner, (CASPAR FREDERIK,) a Danish 
historian and publicist, born in Fiinen in 1802. He 
acquired a high reputation by several works on Danish 
history. He became director of the national archives 
in 1848. 

Wegner, éc/ner, (GOTTFRIED,) a German theolo- 
gian, born in Silesia in 1644. He became professor 
of theology at Konigsberg, and court preacher. Died 
in 1709. 

Weescheider, #ac’shi‘der, (JuL1us Aucusr Lup- 
WIG,) a German theologian of the rationalistic school, 
was born at Kiibbelingen, in Brunswick, in 1771, He 
became professor of theology at Halle in 1810. His 
principal work is entitled ‘‘ Institutes of Dogmatic Chris- 
tian Theology,” (in Latin, 1818.) Died in 1849. 

Wehrli. See VEHRLI. 

Weichert, @i’Kert, (JONATHAN AUGUST,) a German 
scholar, born in Saxony in 1788, published editions of 
Pomponius Mela and other classics. Died in 1844. 

Weickard, @i’k4rt, (MELCHIOR ADAM,) a German 
physician, was a warm advocate of the Brunonian 
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system, and published, among other works, “‘The Philo- 
sophical Physician.” Died in 1803. 

Weiden, von, fon #i’den, Weda, Wa’d4, or Wied, 
Weet, (HERMANN,) Count, a German prelate, born 
in Nassau in 1472. He was elected Archbishop and 
Elector of Cologne in 1515, and persecuted the Prot- 
estants for a number of years. About 1540 he changed 
his course, and patronized Bucer and other Reformers. 
Having been excommunicated by the pope in 1546, he 
resigned in 1547, and died in 1552. 

Weidler, Wi’dler, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
astronomer and mathematician, born in Thuringia in 
1691. He became in 1721 professor of mathematics at 
Wittenberg. He published a number of valuable works, 
in Latin, among which we may name his ‘f Mathematical 
Institutes,” “History of Astronomy,” ‘Astronomical 
Bibliography,” and “Treatise on Hydraulic Machines.” 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of London. Died 
in 1755. 

Weigel, #ic’el or #1’gel, (ERHARD,) a German mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born at Weida in 1625, became 
professor of mathematics at Jena. He was the inventor 
of several astronomical instruments, and_ published, 
among other works, one entitled “The Mirror of the 
Heavens,” (‘‘ Himmels-spiegel.”) Died in 1699. 

Weigel, (JjoHANN AuGusr GorrLosB,) a German 
bookseller, born at Leipsic in 1773; died in 1846. 

Weigel, (Kar~L CuristiAN Leberecht—la’beh- 
réKt,) a German physician and scholar, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Leipsic in 1769. He published a 
“ Modern Greek-German-Italian Dictionary,” and other 
works. Died in 1845. 

Weigel, (VALENTIN,) a German theologian, founder 
of a sect of mystics called by his name, was born at 
Grossenhain, in Saxony, in 1533. His leading doctrines 
are said to resemble those of Tauler; and Jacob Bohme 
was one of his most noted disciples. His works were 
published after his death, which occurred in 1588. 

See Hixuicer, ‘‘ Vita V. Weigelii,” 1721. 


Weigel, von, fon Wic’el or Wi’Zel, (CHRISTIAN 
Ehrenfried—a’ren-freet,) a German physician and 
naturalist, born at Stralsund in 1748, wrote ‘ Observa- 
tiones Botanic,” and other works. Died in 183r. 

Weigl, #icl, (JosEPH,) a musical composer, born at 
Eisenstadt, in Hungary, in 1766, became chapel-master 
of the Italian Opera at Vienna. His opera of “The 
Swiss Family” is esteemed one of his best works. Died 
in 1846. 

Weil, #il, (GusTav,) a distinguished German Orien- 
talist, of Jewish extraction, was born at Sulzburg in 1808. 
He studied at Heidelberg, visited Egypt about 1830, and 
devoted himself to the study of the Arabic, Persic, and 
Turkish languages. He was appointed, after his return, 
assistant librarian, and professor of Oriental languages, 
in the University of Heidelberg, in 1845. Among his 
principal works are “The Poetical Literature of the 
Arabs,” (1837,) “Mohammed the Prophet,” (1843,) and 
“ History of the Caliphs,” (‘Geschichte der Chalifen,” 
5 vols., 1846.) 

Weill, wil, [Fr. pron. val,] (ALEXANDRE,) a littérateur 
and journalist, of Jewish extraction, was born in Alsace 
in 1813. He was editor for a time of the “Gazette de 
France,” and published a work entitled “ Republic and 
Monarchy,” an “ Essay on Schiller,” and several political 
vreatises. 

Weiller, von, fon Wil/ler, (KAJETAN,) a German 
teacher and educational writer, born at Munich in 1762. 
He became secretary-general of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1823. Died_in 1826. 

Weimar, DUCHESS oF. 

Weimar, (BERNARD,) DUKE OF. 
OF SAXE- WEIMAR. 

Weinbrenner, ®@in/brén’ner, (FRIEDRICH,) a cele- 
brated German architect, born at Carlsruhe in 1766. He 
visited Rome in 1791, and spent several years in study- 
ing the remains of ancient art. On his return, in 1798, 
he was appointed inspector of buildings at Carlsruhe. 
Among his principal works are the theatre at Leipsic, 
and the Standeshaus theatre, the Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic churches, and Hochberg palace, at Carlsruhe. 
He also founded in the Jatter place an institution for the 
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study of architecture and the kindred’arts. He was the 
author of a “ Manual of Architecture,” (1810,) a treatise 
“On Form and Beauty,” (1819,) and other similar 
works. Died in 1826. 

See his Autobiography, entitled ‘‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus Wein- 
brenner’s Leben,” 1829; A. W. ScHRErBeR, ‘‘F. Weinbrenner, 
Denkmal,”’ etc., 1826, 

Weinlig, Win/lic, (CHRISTIAN THEODOR,) a German 
musician and composer, born at Dresden in 1780; died 
in 1842. 

His son, CHRISTIAN ALBRECHT, born in 1812, became 
professor of national economy at Erlangen, and pub- 
lished a ‘Manual of Theoretical Chemistry,” (1840,) 
and other works. 

Weinreich, #in’rik, or Weinrich, Win’/rik, (VALEN- 
TIN,) a German philologist and poet, born near Hartz 
in 1553, became rector at Eisenach. Died in 1622. 

Weinrich, Win’rik, (GrorG,) a learned theolo- 
gian, born in Silesia in 1554. He preached at Leipsic, 
and published a number of works on theology. Died 
in 1617. 

Weinrich, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) a German writer 
and Lutheran minister, born in 1683, lived at Mei- 
nungen. Died in 1727. 

Weir, weer, (RoBERT W.,) an American painter, born 
at New Rochelle, in New York, in 1803. Among his 
best works are “ The Landing of Henry Hudson,” “The 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” and “The Antiquary 
introducing Lovell to his Womankind.” 

See Dunvap, ‘Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
America ;” TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists.” 

Weir, weer, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish journalist, born 
in Edinburgh about 1802. He edited successively the 
Edinburgh “ Literary Journal,” the Glasgow “ Argus,” 
and the ‘Daily News,” a Liberal paper of London. 
Died in 1858. 

Weisbach, Wis’bax, (JuLiIus,) a German savant, 
born near Annaberg in 1806, published a “Manual for 
the Engineer and Machinist,” and several treatises 
on hydraulics. 

Weise, (i/zeh, [Lat. Wrr’stus,] (CHRISTIAN,) a Ger- 
man writer, born at Zittau in 1642, became rector of the 
gymnasium in his native town. He was the author of a 
satirical romance, entitled “ Die drei Hauptverderber,” 
and a number of dramas, also several educational works. 
Died in 1708. 

See HERMann Patm, “C. Weise, eine literar-historische Ab- 
handlung,’’ 1854; S. Grosser, ‘‘ Vita C. Weisii,”? 1710. 

Weisflog, Wiss’Adc, (KARL,) a German “ittérateur, 
born at Sagan in 1770, published a number of humorous 
tales. Died in 1828. 

Weishaupt, Wiss’héwpt, (ADAM,) a German jurist 
and philosopher, born at Ingolstadt in 1748, is chiefly 
celebrated as the founder of the order of the Illuminati. 
He became professor of canon and natural law in his 
native city in 1775. He wrote, besides other works, an 
“Apology for the Illuminati,” (1786,) and “ Pythagoras ; 
or, The Secret Art of Governing the World,” (1790.) 
Died in 1830. 

See Gorrscuttnc, ‘‘ Weishaupt’s Schicksale,’”’ 1789; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale.”” 

Weisius. See WEISE. 

Weiss. See ALBINUS, (BERNARD,) ALBINUS, (PE- 
TRUS,) and ALBINUS, (JOHANNES GEORGIUS.) 

Weiss, wiss, [Fr. pron. vass,] (CHARLES,) a French 
littérateur, born at Besangon in 1779. He contributed a 
great number of articles to the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” 
of which he was one of the editors. 

Weiss, (CHARLES,) a French historian, born at Stras- 
burg in 1812, became professor of history at the Lycée 
He published “Spain from Philip IT. to 
the Accession of the Bourbons,” (2 vols., 1844,) and a 
“Tlistory of the French Protestant Refugees since the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” (2 vols., 1853.) 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for July, 1853. 

Weiss, Wiss, (CHRISTIAN SAMUEL,) a German min- 
eralogist, born at Leipsic in 1780. He studied under 
Werner at Freiberg, and in 1810 became professor of 
mineralogy at Berlin. His principal work is a treatise 
“On the Natural Divisions of the System of Crystalliza- 
tion,” (1813.) Died in 1856. 
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Weiss, (SIEGFRIED,) a German publicist, born at 
Dantzic in 1822. He wrote, besides other works, “ Code 
of Maritime International Law,” (2 vols., 1858.) 

Weisse, @i’seh, (CHRISTIAN ErRNs?,) a German 
jurist, son of Christian Felix, noticed below, was born 
at Leipsic in 1766. He became in 1813 professor of 
criminal law in that city, and was the author of a 
“Manual of Saxon Civil Law,” which is esteemed a 
standard work. Died in 1832. 

Weisse, (CHRISTIAN FELIX,) a popular German 
writer, born at Annaberg in 1726. He studied at Leip- 
sic, where he acquired the friendship of Lessing, and 
soon after produced several tragedies, which, however, 
met with little favour. His “ Merry Songs,” (“ Scherz- 
haften Lieder,”) which appeared in 1758, were very 
successful, and were followed by a number of comedies, 
which were also well received. In 1775 he became 
editor of a juvenile periodical called “The Children’s 
Friend,” (‘‘Der Kinderfreund,”) which obtained almost 
unprecedented popularity, and was afterwards imitated 
by Berquin in his ‘Ami des Enfans.” His “Songs for 
Children,” ‘“A B C Book,” and ‘Dramas for Chil- 
dren” were received with equal favour, and they have 
been translated into the principal European languages. 
Besides these juvenile productions, on which his reputa- 
tion mainly rests, Weisse published ‘“ Lyric Poems” and 
“Comic Operas.” He was for several years editor of 
a literary journal of high character, entitled “ Bibliothek 
der Schonen- Wissenschaften und Freien-Kiinste.” He 
died in 1804. 

See C. G. Baurr, “‘ Ueber C. F. Weisse,’’ 1805 ; Wetssx, ‘‘ Auto- 
biography,” 1806; H. C. IpxHoren, ‘‘ Lebensgeschichte C. F. 
Weisse’s,’’ etc., 1806; Grrvinus, ‘‘Geschichte der Deutschen 
Dichtung.”’ 

Weisse, (CHRISTIAN HERMANN,) a son of Christian 
Ernst, noticed above, was born at Leipsic in 1801, and 
became professor of philosophy in his native city. He 
published a treatise “On the Present Stand-Point of 
Philosophical Science,” (1829,) ‘System of Aésthetics, 
or Science of the Idea of Beauty,” (1830,) and essays, 
which have a high reputation. 

Weissenthurn, von, fon Wi’sen-toorn’, (JOHANNA 
FRANUL VERONICA,) a German actress and dramatic 
writer, originally named GRUNBERG, was born at Coblentz 
in 1773. Her works are numerous, and once enjoyed 
considerable popularity. Died in 1847. 

Weitenaver, @i’ten-a’ver, (IGNATIUS,) a German 
linguist and Jesuit, born at Ingolstadt in 1705. He 
published several works on language. Died in 1783. 

Weitling, ®itling, (WILHELM,) a German commun- 
ist, born at Magdeburg in 1808, published “ Guarantees 
of Harmony and Freedom,” ‘ Humanity as it is and as 
it should be,” (1845,) and other similar works. 

Weitzel, wit/sel, (GoODFREY,) an American major- 
general and engineer, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, about 
1835, graduated at West Point, second in his class, in 
1855. He served on the staff of General Butler in the 
expedition to New Orleans, April, 1862, and rendered 
important services as chief engineer of Butler’s army. 
He commanded a brigade under General Banks in 
Louisiana in 1863, and a division in the operations 
against Petersburg, Virginia, in the summer of 1864. 
He was designated by General Grant to command the 
land-forces of an expedition against Wilmington in 
December, 1864, but he actually served as second in 
command under General Butler, and decided that it 
would be a rash sacrifice of life to assault the fort with 
6000 men. His command was foremost in the occupa- 
tion of Richmond, April 3, 1865. He is a major of 
engineers in the regular army. 

See Retp, “ Ohio in the War,”’ 1868, p. 780. 

Weitzel, wit’sel, (JOHANNES,) a German writer and 
journalist, born at Johannisberg in 1771. He published 
a ‘History of Political Science,” “ Letters from the 
Rhine,” and other works, on various subjects. Died in 

837. 

WEl/by, (AMELIA B.,) an American poetess, born at 
Saint Michael’s, Maryland, in 1821. She subsequently 
removed to Louisville, Kentucky, where she contributed 
numerous poems to the “ Louisville Journal,” under the 
signature of “Amelia.” Died in 1852. 

See Griswowp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America." 
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Welch, (Joun,) a Scottish minister, born about 1570. 
married a daughter of John Knox. He preached at 
Ayr, was banished in 1606 or 1616, and went to France. 
Died about 1622. 

Welch’man, (EDWarRD,) an English clergyman, born 
at Banbury about 1665. He became Archdeacon of 
Cardigan, and published “The Thirty-Nine Articles 
illustrated with Notes.” Died in 1739. 

Welcker, Wél/ker, (FRIEDRICH GorrLirs,) an emi- 
nent philologist and antiquary, born at Griinberg in 1784. 
Having studied at Giessen, he resided two years at 
Rome, and, after his return, became successively pro- 
fessor of archzology and Greek literature at Giessen 
and Gottingen, and professor of philology at Bonn, 
being also appointed chief librarian in the last-named 
university. Among his numerous and valuable works 
we may name “‘ Die Aeschyleische Trilogie Prometheus,” 
etc., “On a Cretan Colony in Thebes, the Goddess 
Europa and Cadmus,” (1824,) “‘The Epic Cyclus; or, 
The Homeric Poets,” (1835,) and “Short Essays on 
Grecian Literary History,” (1844.) He also wrote “ The 
Life of Zoega, with a Collection of his Letters,” etc. 
Died in 1868. 


See Brockuaus, ‘‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 


Welcker, (KaArL THEODOR,) a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Upper Hesse in 1790. He studied 
at Giessen and Heidelberg, and subsequently became 
professor of law at Kiel. He was elected to the Upper 
Chamber of Baden in 1831, and soon after assisted in 
founding the Liberal journal entitled “‘ Der Freisinnige.” 
For the political opinions expressed in this gazette he 
was arrested, but released after a short imprisonment, 
He was a deputy to the German National Assembly in 
1848. He wrote several able political treatises, and 
assisted Rotteck in the ‘Staatslexikon.” Died in 1860. 

Weld, (CHARLEs RICHARD,) an English writer, born 
at Windsor in 1818. He wrote a “ History of the Royal 
Society,” (1847,) and other works. 

Weld, (Rev. Lrewis,) an American clergyman, born 
in Hampton, Connecticut, about 1796. He was principal 
of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. 
Died in 1853. 

His brother, THEODORE D., was distinguished as an 
opponent of slavery. 

Weld, (THomas,) an English cardinal, born in Dor- 
setshire in 1773; died in 1837. 

Welden, von, fon él’/den, (LUDWIG,) BARON, a 
German officer, born in Wirtemberg in 1782. He 
served against the French in the campaigns of 1813-15, 
and was made lieutenant-field-marshal in 1836. He died 
in 1852, having been previously appointed master of 
the ordnance. 

Wel’don, (JoHN,) an eminent English composer of 
church music, was born at Chichester about 1670. He 
was a pupil of Henry Purcell, and in 1708 became 
organist of the chapel royal. His anthems are regarded 
as master-pieces; he also produced several songs, and 
other works of great merit. Died in 1736. 

Welee-ed-Deen or Weli-Eddin, wél’ee ed-deen’, 
(Ahmed, 4H’med,) a famous Turkish poet, born about 
1438. He obtained the office of vizier under Mahomet 
II. Died in 1495. 

Welhaven, Wél’ha’ven, (JOHANN SEBASTIAN,) a 
Norwegian poet, born at Bergen in 1807, has published 
“Half a Hundred Poems,” (“ Halvhundret Digte,” 
1848,) ‘Pictures of Travel and Poems,” (“ Reisebilleder 
og Digte,” 18s§1,) and a criticism on the poet Wergeland, 
entitled “Henrik Wergeland’s Poetry and Polemics.” 
He became professor of philosophy at Christiania in 
1846. 

Wellekens, wel/leh-kens, ([oHN Baprist,) a Dutch 
pastoral poet, born at Alost in 1658, passed eleven years 
in Italy, whither he went about 1676. His idyls are 
praised as natural and true. Died at Amsterdam in 1726, 

Wellens, wel/lens, (JACQUES THOMAS JOSEPH,) a 
learned and benevolent Flemish ecclesiastic, born at 
Antwerp in 1726, became bishop of his native city. 
Died in 1784. 

Weller, Wel/ler, [Lat. WELLE’RUS,] (JAKOB,) a Ger- 
man scholar and theologian, born in 1602, became 
professor of Oriental languages at Wittenberg, and in 
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1646 first court preacher at Dresden. His ‘‘ New Greek 
Grammar” (‘‘Grammatica Greeca Nova”) was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries. Died in 1664. 

See ReicHmMann, ‘“‘ Memoria J. Welleri,”’ 1664. 

Weller, el/ler, [Lat. WrLLr’RuS,] (JEROME or 
HIERONYMUS,) a German theologian, born at Freyberg, 
in Misnia, in 1499. He was in early youth a favourite 
disciple of Luther, in whose house he lived eight years. 
He became professor of theology at Freyberg, and 
propagated the doctrines of Luther by his sermons and 
writings, which had a high reputation. Died in 1572. 

See LemmeEt, “‘ Wellerus redivivus ;” Hempet, ‘‘ Life of Weller,”’ 
in Latin verse. 

Wellerus. See WELLER. f 

Welles, wélz, (GIDEON,) an American politician, born 
in Hartford county, Connecticut, in 1802. He studied 
law, and became about 1826 editor of the ‘‘ Hartford 
Times,” a Democratic journal. He was elected to the 
legislature of Connecticut in 1827, and was appointed 
chief of one of the bureaus of the navy department in 
1846. About 1854 he separated from the Democratic 
party in regard to the extension of slavery, and joined 
the Republicans. He was appointed secretary of the 
navy in March, 1861, and, after the death of President 
Lincoln, was retained in office by Johnson until the close 
of his administration in March, 1869. 

Wellesley, (Sir ARrHuR.) See WELLINGTON. 

Wellesley, wélz’le, (Lord CHARLES,) the second son 
of the first Duke of Wellington, was born in Dublin in 
1808. He entered the army, and became a colonel about 
1851. He was elected in 1842 a member of the House 
of Commons, in which he voted with the Conservatives. 
Died in 1858. 

Wellesley, (RICHARD COLLEY,) Marquis Wellesley, 
an able statesman, born in Dublin in 1760, was the eldest 
son of Garret, first Earl of Mornington, and was a 
brother of the famous Duke of Wellington. He studied 
at Eton, and distinguished himself a§ a classical scholar. 
At the death of his father, in 1781, he became Earl of 
Mornington, and entered the Irish House of Lords. He 
gained the favour of George ILI. by his course on the 
subject of the regency in 1789, and at the next general 
election was returned to the English House of Commons 
for Windsor. In 1793 he was sworn in a member of the 
British privy council. He was appointed Governor- 
General of India in October, 1797, and raised to the 
British peerage, as Baron Mornington. In 1798 he 
declared war against Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, 
who had given offence by intrigues or negotiations with 
the French. The British army gained victories at Mal- 
lavelly and Seringapatam, and Tippoo was killed in 
battle in 1799. Lord Mornington was created Marquis 
Wellesley in December, 1799. About 1803 he waged 
war against the Mahrattas, from whom he conquered 
the region between the Ganges and Jumna. He resigned 
in 1805, became secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
December, 1809, and retired from that office in January, 
1812. On the death of Mr. Perceval, (1812,) the Marquis 
Wellesley, at the request of the prince-regent, made an 
unsuccessful effort to form a coalition ministry. He was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in December, 1821. 
Being a zealous friend of Catholic emancipation, he 
resigned when his brother, the Duke of Wellington, 
became prime minister, in 1828, because the duke 
opposed the Catholic claims. He served as lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland for a short time in 1833-34. He died 
in September, 1842, leaving no children, although he 
was twice married. 

See R. R. Pearce, ‘‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Marquis 
Wellesley,”’ 3 vols., 1846. 

Wel/ling-ton, (ARTHUR WELLESLEY,) first DUKE 
oF, a celebrated British general and statesman, born in 
Dublin or at Dangan Castle, in the county of Meath, 
Ireland, on the rst of May, 1769. He was the third son 
of Garret Wesley, first Earl of Mornington, and Anne 
Hill Trevor, a daughter of Viscount Dungannon. The 
original name of the family was exchanged for Wellesley 
about 1797 by the subject of this article or by his eldest 
brother. He was educated at Eton and at a military 
academy of Angers, in France. He received in March, 
1787, a commission as ensign in the seventy-third regi- 
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ment of foot, became a lieutenant in December of that 
year, and obtained the rank of captain in June, 1791. 
Having been raised to the rank of major in April, 1793, 
he acquired by purchase that of lieutenant-colonel of 
the thirty-third regiment of foot in September of the 
same year. In 1794 he served in the Low Countries 
under the Duke of York, whom the French general 
Pichegru compelled to retreat to Bremen. During this 
disastrous retreat Colonel Wesley commanded a brigade, 
and distinguished himself by his skill and intrepidity. 

Having been promoted to the rank of colonel in 1796, 
he was ordered to India, where he arrived in February, 
1797. In 1798 his eldest brother, Lord Mornington, 
became Governor-General of India, and declared war 
against Tippoo Sahib. Colonel Wellesley contributed 
to the victory of Mallavelly and the capture of Seringa- 
patam, of which he was appointed governor in July, 
1799. ‘During several years that he held the command 
in Mysore,” says C. MacFarland, “he was fully occupied 
in organizing the civil and military administration of 
the country; and in the execution of this task he im- 
proved his natural talents for business, and displayed 
that quickness of perception and that sagacity and self- 
command which have characterized him throughout the 
whole course of his military career.” 

He obtained the rank of major-general in April, 1802, 
was appointed to the chief command of all the British 
and allied troops serving in the territories of the Peishwa 
and the Nizam in 1803, and gained a decisive victory 
over the Mahrattas at Assaye in September of that year. 
In this battle he had two horses killed under him. 
Having obtained in February, 1805, leave to return to 
England, he arrived there in the ensuing September. 
In the next November he was sent to Holland with 
an army which was commanded by Lord Cathcart, and 
which returned to England in February, 1866, without 
having encountered the enemy. 

In April, 1806, Sir Arthur Wellesley married Lady 
Catherine Pakenham, a daughter of the Earl of Long- 
ford. He was returned to the House of Commons for 
the borough of Rye in 1806, and was appointed chief 
secretary for Ireland in April, 1807. In August of that 
year he commanded a division of the army which in- 
vaded Denmark, and defeated the Danes at Kioge. He 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general in April, 
1808, and in the ensuing June was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of an army of about 10,000 men which 
was sent to Spain to fight against the French. He 
reached Corunna in July; but, as the Spanish Junta 
declined the assistance of a British auxiliary force, he 
landed at Mondego Bay, in Portugal, which country was 
then occupied by a French army under Junot. The 
British forces, marching towards Lisbon, defeated a divi- 
sion of the French army at Roliga in August, 1808. A 
few days after this affair his army was largely reinforced, 
but he was superseded in the command. The ministers 
appointed Sir Hew Dalrymple commander-in-chief, Sir 
Harry Burrard second in command, and Sir John Moore 
third. Sir Arthur was thus reduced from first to fourth 
in command. He repulsed the French who attacked 
him at Vimeira, August 21. The French having evacu- 
ated Portugal, in accordance with the Convention of 
Cintra, in September, 1808, Sir Arthur Wellesley re- 
turned to England, and resumed the place of chief 
secretary for Ireland. In January, 1809, he received 
the thanks of Parliament for his services in Portugal. 

The victorious march of Napoleon to Madrid and the 
defeat of Sir John Moore at Corunna induced the British 
government to increase their forces in the Peninsula 
and to aid both the Portuguese and Spaniards. General 
Wellesley, having been appointed commander-in-chief, 
arrived at Lisbon in April, 1809, and found himself at 
the head of an army of about 25,000 men. On the 12th 
of May he defeated Soult at Oporto. The passage of 
the river Douro at this time, in the presence of 10,000 
Frenchmen, is considered one of his most brilliant 
achievements. About the end of June, 1809, he marched 
into Spain, which was occupied by several French 
armies, widely separated, and commanded by Soult, 
Victor, Suchet, and others. A Spanish army under 
General Cuesta took the field against the French and 
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joined the army of General Wellesley, who encountered 
Marshal Victor on the 22d of July at Talavera. In the 
battle which ensued at this place, the British claimed 
the victory, but they did not pursue the retiring enemy. 
Sir Arthur wrote, on the 24th of July, “I am not able 
to follow the enemy as I could wish, . . . owing to my 
having found it impossible to procure even one mule or 
cart in Spain. My troops have been in actual want of 
provisions for the last two days.” Victor, having been 
reinforced, attacked the British at Talavera on the 27th 
of July, renewed the fight on the 28th, and was repulsed 
with heavy loss. The approach of several French armies, 
superior in number to his own, induced Sir Arthur to 
retreat by way of Badajoz towards Portugal. He after- 
wards pursued a cautious Fabian policy. In September, 
1809, he was raised to the peerage, with the titles of 
Baron Douro of Wellesley and Viscount Wellington of 
‘Talavera. 

The battle of Talavera was the last action of the 
British army in the campaign of 1809. A large Spanish 
army was routed, with great loss, at Ocafia in Novem- 
ber, and about the same time the French defeated 
another army of 20,000 Spaniards. On learning these 
events, Lord Wellington wrote, “I lament that a cause 
which promised so well a few weeks ago should have 
been so completely lost by the ignorance, presumption, 
and mismanagement of those to whose direction it was 
intrusted.” He prepared for the campaign of 1810 
by the construction of the celebrated lines.of Torres 

edras, near Lisbon, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Viseu in January. His army, including the Portuguese, 
amounted to about 54,000 men. A large French army, 
commanded by Massena, approached Portugal from the 
northeast in the summer of 1810. The French having 
taken Almeida in August, after a short siege, Lord Wel- 
lington fell back to the valley of the Mondego, and took 
a strong position near Coimbra, along the ridge of 
Busaco. Here he was attacked on the 27th of Septem- 
ber by the French, who were repulsed, with a loss which 
the English writers estimate at 4ooo killed and wounded. 
A few days after this battle, Lord Wellington was com- 
pelled to retreat towards Lisbon. His army entered 
the strong defences of Torres Vedras about the 8th of 
October. Massena made several unsuccessful attacks 
on these lines, lost many men by disease, and retired in 
November to Santarem, where he passed the winter. 
Thus ended the campaign of 1810. Lord Wellington 
complained that he was not efficiently supported by the 
Portuguese regency, some members of which perversely 
endeavoured to thwart his plans. In a letter dated 
October 6, addressed to Mr. Stuart, he says, “ As for 
Principal Souza, I beg you to tell him, from me, that I 
have had no satisfaction in transacting the business of 
his country since he has been a member of the govern- 
ment... . Either he must quit the country, or I will.” 

During the months of January and February the 
hostile armies in Portugal remained stationary. Mar- 
shal Soult, who commanded in Andalusia, was ordered 
to act in concert with Massena by attacking Portugal 
south of the Tagus. Massena, whose position was ren- 
dered untenable by want of provisions, began about the 
4th of March to move his army northward, and was 
followed by the British. On the 11th of March the 
strong fortress of Badajoz was taken by Marshal Soult. 
The British army defeated that of Massena on the 3d 
of April, at the battle of Sabugal, which Lord Welling- 
ton described as “one of the most glorious actions that 
British troops were ever engaged in.” On the 6th the 
French crossed the Agueda into Spain, and thus ter- 
minated their invasion of Portugal. They left a garrison 
in Almeida, which was blockaded by the British. In 
order to relieve this garrison, Massena marched back 
from Ciudad Rodrigo and attacked the enemy at Fuentes 
de Onoro. After a pitched battle, which ended on the 
5th of May, the French were repulsed, and abandoned 
Almeida. 

In the mean time an allied army under General 
Beresford invested Badajoz about the 4th of May, and 
Marshal Soult moved, with inferior numbers, to relieve 
The armies met at Albuera on the 16th of 
"May, and a severe battle ensued, in which the allies 
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claimed the victory, but admitted that they lost about 
7ooo men killed and wounded. Soult retired to Seville, 
and Lord Wellington, who arrived at Albuera about the 
2oth of May, ordered the siege of Badajoz to be re- 
sumed. Having failed in several attempts to take that 
place by assault in June, he retired towards the north 
of Portugal, and remained on the defensive, ina position 
on the Coa, during the autumn of 1811.“ Wellington 
was aware,” says Jules Maurel, “that Fortune could not 
change sides at a leap, and that it was only after repeated 
trials that you could win her favours; ... and that 
before acquiring the art of gaining great victories it was 
necessary to begin by learning to avoid defeats, and for a 
time to decline all engagements.” Having gained the 
confidence of his ‘troops by his extraordinary success 
while acting on the defensive, he at length assumed 
the offensive, and showed, when those qualities were 
demanded, that his enterprise and promptitude were 
not inferior to his prudence. 

In January, 1812, he made a rapid march to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which he took by storm on the 19th of that 
month. He also took Badajoz in April, before the 
French army could come to relieve that place. In the 
assault of Badajoz the allies lost 1000 killed and 3786 
wounded. On the 22d of July Lord Wellington gained 
an important victory over Marshal Marmont at Sala- 
manca. He entered Madrid in triumph on the 12th of 
August, soon after which Soult raised the blockade of 
Cadiz and concentrated his forces at Granada. Leaving 
two divisions at Madrid, Wellington moved his army 
northward, entered Valladolid on the 7th of September, 
and marched thence to Burgos, the castle of which was 
defended by a garrison of 2000 Frenchmen. He spent 
nearly five weeks in the siege of this place, which he 
could not take, and about the 21st of October he began 
to retreat towards Portugal through Salamanca, closely 
pursued by General Souham. The campaign of 1812 
closed without any ofher battles. The British general 
was rewarded for his victory at Salamanca by the title of 
Marquis of Wellington. About the end of 1812 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies by 
the regency of Spain. 

The campaign of 1813 opened in May, by the march 
of the allies across the Douro to Valladolid. The 
French army, abandoning Burgos on the 12th of June, 
retired across the Ebro, and were overtaken at Vitoria, 
where Wellington gained a decisive victory over Mar- 
shal Jourdan on the 21st of June. The allies took here 
an immense quantity of booty. 

When Napoleon received tidings of the disaster at 
Vitoria, he sent Soult to Spain as commander-in-chief. 
Soult attacked the allies near Pampeluna on the 28th 
and 30th of July, but was repulsed. These actions are ° 
sometimes called ‘‘The Battles of the Pyrenees.” Thus 
was terminated the French occupation of Spain. 

Wellington’s success in the wars of the peninsula 
must be ascribed in no small measure to the character 
which he established for probity and truthfulness. With 
true moral heroism, he refused to indulge in the slightest 
misrepresentation, even to save his own fame. In this 
respect his character presents a striking contrast to that 
of his great antagonist, Napoleon. In one of his de- 
spatches he says, “I see a disposition exists to blame 
the government for the failure of the siege of Burgos, 
The government had nothing to say to the siege; it 
was entirely my own act.” When his allies in Portugal 
and Spain became at length acquainted with his charac- 
ter, they believed with implicit confidence whatever he 
told them, and he thus acquired a moral power equal to 
the force of mighty armies, Afterwards, in carrying out 
a policy as wise as it was humane, he refused even in an 
enemy’s country (in France) to allow his own troops, or 
those of his Spanish allies, to support themselves by 
plunder, for his object was not merely to maintain his 
army, but to conciliate the people. He had been among 
the first to perceive how an opposite policy towards the 
nations he had conquered was gradually, but surely, un- 
dermining the colossal power of Napoleon; the plainest 
dictates of common sense, as well as motives of a higher 
character, preserved Wellington from the commission of 
a similar error, 
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About the roth of November Lord Wellington marched 
across the frontier into France. He fought with success 
several battles near Bayonne between the gth and 13th 
of December, 1813. On the 27th of February, 1814, he 
defeated Soult at Orthez, from which the French retreated 
to Toulouse. The allies gained another victory at Tou- 
louse on the roth of April, but they lost in this battle 
about 4600 men. The report of the abdication of Na- 
poleon arrived at Toulouse on the 12th, and hostilities 
were suspended on the 18th of April. Wellington was 
rewarded with the title of duke on the 3d of May, and, 
after visits to Paris and Madrid, took leave of his army 
on the 14th of June. ) Having returned to England, he 
took his seat in the House of Lords on the 28th of June. 
The House of Commons voted £400,000 for the support 
of his dignity. In August, 1814, he was sent as ambas- 
sador-extraordinary to the court of France. With sev- 
eral colleagues, he represented England at the Congress 
of Vienna, which assembled in January, 1815. He was 
at Vienna when he received intelligence that Napoleon 
had returned to France. 

In April Wellington was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army in Flanders, consisting of about 76,000 
men, mostly British and Dutch, A Prussian army under 
General Bliicher, who had about 80,000 men, was ready to 
act in concert with Wellington. To oppose these armies 
Napoleon raised about 115,000 men. On the r1th of 
June the French emperor quitted Paris to open the cam- 
paign, and exclaimed, “I go to measure myself with this 
Wellington,” (“‘ Je vais me mesurer avec ce Villainton.”) 
Wellington attended a ball at Brussels on the evening of 
the 15th of June, and his army began to march on the 
morning of the 16th. The Prussians were defeated with 
severe loss at Ligny on the afternoon of the 16th, and 
about the same time an indecisive battle was fought 
between Marshal Ney and the allies at Quatre-Bras. Blii- 
cher is said to have lost about 12,000 killed and wounded 
at Ligny. On the morning of the 17th, Wellington made 
a retrograde movement on Waterloo, where he was at- 
tacked by the French about ten A.M. on the 18th of June. 
According to J. Maurel, Wellington had then 70,000 
men, of whom 37,890 were British; and Napoleon had 
75,000, excluding the detachment of Grouchy. It was 
the object of Napoleon to drive the enemy from his 
position before the arrival of the Prussian army. He 
had made several obstinate attacks, without success, when 
General Biilow reached the field with 16,000 Prussians, 
at four p.M., and decided the victory. Bliicher arrived 
about seven o’clock, and pursued the retreating French. 
The loss of the victors on this day was immense. The 
British and Hanoverians alone lost 2432 killed and 
9528 wounded. 

Wellington and the allied armies entered Paris with- 
out resistance about the 7th of July. He restrained the 
excesses of Bliicher, who was about to blow up the bridge 
of Jena and to commit other acts of vengeance. His 
first thought after the victory of June 18 was to favour 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. and to oppose the dis- 
memberment of France. The allied powers resolved to 
maintain an army of occupation in France for five years, 
and gave the command of that army to the Duke of 
Wellington. By his advice, the period was shortened, 
and the allied army evacuated France about the end of 
1818, He became master-general of the ordnance and 
a member of the cabinet in January, 1819, represented 
England at the Congress of Verona in 1822, and was 
sent on a mission to Russia in 1826. He succeeded the 
Duke of York as commander-in-chief of the forces in 
January, 1827. 

In politics Wellington was a staunch Tory. It is not 
improbable that the long contest which he maintained in 
order to preserve Europe from the revolutionary or in- 
novating spirit of the French may have contributed to 
strengthen those principles of rigid conservatism by 
which his political career was distinguished. When 
Canning became premier, in April, 1827, Wellington 
resigned his place in the cabinet, and succeeded Lord 
Goderich as prime minister in January, 1828. The new 
ministry opposed the motion of Lord John Russell to 
repeal the test and corporation acts, but were defeated 
by a majority of forty-four in the House of Commons. 
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Wellington then yielded, and procured its passage in the 
House of Lords. He was an opponent of free trade 
and electoral reform, both of which were demanded by 
an ever-growing majority of the nation. He at first 
resisted the effort to emancipate the Roman Catholics 
from civil and political disabilities, but at length deemed 
it expedient to yield to the popular will. The bill for 
the relief of Roman Catholics was passed by large 
majorities in both houses in March and April, 1829. 

The strength of the Tory party was impaired by the 
death of George IV., June, 1830, and the French revo- 
lution of the ensuing month gave an impetus to the cause 
of reform in England. In the new Parliament, which 
met in October, 1830, the friends of reform had a 
majority, but the duke assumed an attitude of obstinate 
resistance to the movement. He declared that “the 
country already possessed a legislature which answered 
all the good purposes of legislation ; that the system of 
representation possessed the full and entire confidence 
of the country.” Having provoked a violent excitement 
by such language, and rendered himself extremely 
unpopular, he resigned in November, 1830. He was 
hooted by the populace of London on the 18th of June, 
1832. In December, 1834, Sir Robert Peel became 
prime minister, and the Duke of Wellington secretary 
for foreign affairs. They resigned in April, 1835. He 
had a seat in the cabinet formed by Peel in 1841, but 
was not charged with official functions. Although he 
had opposed the repeal of the corn-laws, his influence 
decided the House of Lords to consent to the repeal 
after it had passed the House of Commons in May, 1846. 
He died at Walmer Castle on the 14th of September, 
1852, leaving his title to his eldest son, Arthur, who is 
the present Duke of Wellington. He also had a son 
Charles. 

Comparing the Duke of Wellington with Napoleon, 
General William F. P. Napier says, “ Firm, tranquil, 
and stubborn in resistance, vehement and obstinate in 
attack ; bold, when there was a call for daring; more 
inclined to operate by a flank than by a front attack—in 
all these things they resembled and matched each other; 
but in the art of following up his point and of making 
the most of victory, the English general was far behind 
Napoleon. The battle of Wellington was like the heavy 
blow of the battering-ram, that strikes straight and hard 
and makes a great hole in the wall. The battle of Na- 
poleon was like the rush and irruption of a gigantic sea, 
which, descending from a mighty height, bursts through 
all obstacles and inundates the whole country to a great 
distance.” 

See Jutes Mauret, ‘‘ Wellington: his Character, his Actions, 
and his Writings,” 1853; W. H. Maxwe tt, “ Life of the Duke of 
Wellington,”’ 3 vols., 1839; CHarLtes MaACcFARLAne, “‘ Life of the 
Duke of Wellington,” 1851; Sourney, “ Life of Wellington,” 1821 ; 
Suerer, “* Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington,’’ 2 vols., 
1832; Witson, “‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 2 vols., 1853-55; 
De Briatmont, ‘ Viedu Duc de Wellington,’’ 3 vols., 1858; GLEIG, 
“Life of Wellington,” 1862; CHartes D. YonGr, “ Life of Welling- 
ton,” 1860; L. pe Loménir, ‘* Lord Wellington, par un Homme de 
Rien,” 1842; GrorGe Extior, “ Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 
1814; GeorGe Soang, “Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 2 vols., 
1839-40; A. Cooper, ‘Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington,” 1850; 
W.F. P. Napier, *‘ History of the War in the Peninsula;” “ De- 
spatches and Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington,” published 
by CoLtoneL Gurwoop, 12 vols., 1852; ‘* London Quarterly Review” 
for April and July, 1815, and July, 1866. 

Wells, (CHARLES WILLIAM,) a distinguished physi- 
cian, of Scottish extraction, born at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1757. Having studied at Edinburgh, he 
settled in London,.and was appointed in 1800 physician 
to Saint Thomas’s Hospital. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and contributed to their “Transactions” 
“Experiments on the Colour of the Blood,” and other 
treatises, His principal work is an “ Essay upon Dew,” 
(1814,) which is highly esteemed. Died in 1817. 

See his Autobiography, 1821. 

Wells, (EDWARD,) an English divine, born in Wilt- 
shire about 1665, published ‘The Geography of the Old 
and New Testament,” and other works. Died in 1727. 

Wells, (Horacr,) M.D., born at Hartford, Vermont, 
January 21, 1815, studied and practised dentistry in 
Boston. He appears to have been the first to employ 
anaesthetics successfully, by means of inhalation, for the — 
purpose of destroying pain in dental operations. On® 
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the 11th of December, 1844, Dr. Wells, then residing at 
liartford, Connecticut, was placed, at his own request, 
under the influence of nitrous oxide gas, and a large 
molar tooth was extracted by Mr. Riggs, causing scarcely 
After that date, Dr. Wells, and 
other dentists of Hartford, continued with great success 
to employ the nitrous oxide gas as an anesthetic for 
nearly two years, when, attention having been directed— 
chiefly through the influence of Dr. William T. G. 
Morton, of Boston—to the anesthetic properties of sul- 
phuric ether, this agent, as being more easily procured 
or applied, was generally substituted for the nitrous 
oxide gas. Dr. Wells, while investigating with his 
usual ardour the relative value of these different anzs- 
thetics, seriously injured himself, as it would appear, by 
the inhalation of chloroform, so that, his reason being 
unhinged, he committed suicide in New York in January, 
1848. In weighing the respective claims of Dr. Wells 
and Dr. Morton, we feel bound, after a careful examina- 
tion, to award to the former the credit of having been 
the first to conceive of, and to carry to a successful issue, 
the use of anesthetic inhalation in surgical operations, 
while to the latter belongs the distinguished merit of 
having done mofe than any other, or all others, to make 
this invaluable discovery known to people of all classes 
and in both hemispheres. 

See “ Testimonial of the Members of the Medical Profession of 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston in behalf of W. T. G. Morton, 


M.D.,”’ 1860; and an ‘‘Inquiry into the Origin of Modern Anzs- 
thesia’? by the Hon. TRuMaAN SmirH, 1867, including a “ Life of 


_ Horace Wells, M.D.,”? by Dr. P. W. ELtswortu. 


Wells, (JoHN Doane,) an American physician, emi- 
nent as a lecturer on anatomy, was born in Boston in 
1799. He was professor of anatomy in the medical 
school of Maine. Died in Boston in 1830. 

Wellwood, (Sir Henry MONCRIEFF.) 
CRIEFF, (HENRY.) 

Well/wood, (JAMEs or THOMAS,) a Scottish phy- 
sician and writer, born near Edinburgh in 1652, pub- 
lished “Memoirs of English Affairs from 1588 to the 
Revolution of 1688.” Died in 1716. ; 

Welschow, vél/sho, (JoHANN MA?TTHtAs,) a Danish 
historian, born in Copenhagen in 1796. He has written 
on Danish history. 

Welser, Wél’ser, or Velser, (BARTHOLOMAUS,) a 
German nobleman of great wealth, was a native of 
Augsburg. He was patronized by the emperor Charles 
V., who made him a privy councillor. : 

Welser, [Lat. Vetsr’rus,] (MArcus,) a German 
scholar, born at Augsburg in 1558. He wrote several 
historical and philological treatises, in Latin, and was an 
intimate friend of Galileo, who dedicated to him one of 
his works. Died in 1614. 

See C. ARNoLD, ‘‘ Vita M. Velseri,’’ 1682. 


Welser, (PHILIPPINE,) a niece of Bartholomaus, no- 
ticed above, was celebrated for her beauty and talents, 
and was privately married in 1550 to the archduke 
Ferdinand, son of the emperor Ferdinand I. After her 
father-in-law became reconciled to the marriage, he 
created her Margravine of Burgau. Died in 1580. 

Wéel/sted, (LEONARD,) an English poet, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1689. His principal poem is en- 
titled “The Triumvirate,” (1718,) and is supposed to 
have been intended for a satire on Pope, who retaliated 
by his allusions to Welsted in the second and third 
books of the “ Dunciad.” Died in 1749. 

Wenceslaus, wén/ses-laus or Wént/ses-lowss’, [Fr. 
WENCESLAS, vOn‘sés/las’,] or Wenzel, Wént/sel, son of 
the emperor Charles IV. of Germany, was born in 1361. 
IIe was proclaimed King of the Romans in 1376, and 
succeeded his father in 1378. He displayed the weakness 
and cruelty of his character by cancelling the debts owed 
by the nobles to the Jews, and confiscating the property 
of three thousand of that sect who had been murdered 
by a mob at Prague. He also caused John Nepomuk 
to be drowned in the Moldau. Having made many 
powerful enemies by forsaking the cause of Pope Boni- 
face [X., whom he had formerly supported against the 
anti-pope Benedict XIII., he was deposed in a Diet at 
Frankfort, (1400,) and the Elector-Palatine Rupert was 
chosen in his stead. He died in 1419, having previously 
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abdicated in favour of his brother Sigismund, who had 
been chosen emperor on the death of Rupert. 

e . M. Peuwzer, ‘ s i emit 
oeiiccde Kénigs SHUM aii tara mi Pleaser age 

Wen’ges-laus or Wen’ces-las L., King of Bohemia 
born in 1205, began to reign in 1230. He was a patron 
of arts and Jearning, and exerted much influence in the 
affairs of Germany. Died in 1253. 

Wenceslaus or Wenceslas II, King of Bohemia 
and Poland, a grandson of the preceding, was born in 
1271. He succeeded his father in 1278, and was chosen 
King of Poland in 1300. Died in 1305. 

Wenceslaus or Wenceslas III, a son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1289, He died, without issue, in 
1306. 

Sonocwians or Wenceslas IV. or BoHEMIA. See 
WENCESLAUS, Emperor of Germany. 

Weenceslaus, Wént’ses-lowss’, [ Fr. WENCESLAS, v6N‘- 
sés‘las’,| or Wenzel, Wént’sel, Sarnr, Duke of Bohemia, 
born about 908, was converted to Christianity by his 
paternal grandmother Ludmila. He was distinguished 
for the sanctity of his life, and refused the crown of 
Bohemia, which was offered him by the emperor Otho I. 
He was assassinated in 936, at the instigation of his 
mother Drahomira and his brother Boleslaw. 

: HP F. X. Scuuxpzs, “Der heilige Wenzel dargestellt,” etc., 
1848. 

Wendelin, wén/de-leen’, | Fr. VENDELIN, vén’deh- 
1an’,| (GODEFROI,) a Flemish astronomer and scholar, 
born at La Lampine in 1580. He became canon of 
Tournay, and published various works, among which is 
“TLunar Eclipses observed from 1573 to 1640.” It is 
stated that he determined the parallax of the sun. Died 
in 1660. 

Wendover. See RoGER DE WENDOVER. 

Wendt, wvént, (JoHANN AMADEUS,) a German writer, 
born at Leipsic in 1783, became professor of philosophy 
at Gottingen. He ‘published “ Rossini’s Life and 
Works,” (1824,) and was a contributor to various lit- 
erary periodicals of the time. Died in 1836. 

Wengierski, wéng-ge-ér’skee, (ANDREW,) a So- 
cinian minister, born in Silesia in 1600. He wrote a 
“History of the Slavonian Churches,” (1652.) Died 
in 1640. 

Wéns’ley-dale, (JAMES PARKE,) BARON, an English 
jurist, born near Liverpool in 1782. He studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and was appointed a baron 
of the court of exchequer in 1834. On retiring from the 
bench, in 1856, he was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Wensleydale. ; 

Went/worth, (BENNING,) son of John Wentworth, 
was born at Portsmouth in 1696. He was Governor of 
New Hampshire for more than twenty years. The town 
of Bennington, in Vermont, was named in his honour. 
Died in 1770. 

Wentworth, (CHARLES W.) See ROCKINGHAM. 

Wentworth, (Sir JoHN,) a nephew of Benning Went- 
worth, noticed above, was born at Portsmouth in 1736. 
He became Governor of New Hampshire in 1768, and 
gave its charter to Dartmouth College. Died in 1820. 

Wentworth, (Colonel Joun,) born at Dover, New 
Hampshire, in 1719, was appointed in 1776 one of the 
superior judges of New Hampshire. Died in 1781. His 
son, of the same name, born in 1745, was elected to the 
Continental Congress in 1778, and twice re-elected. 
Died in 1787. 

Wentworth, (JoHN,) an American journalist, born 
at Sandwich, New Hampshire, in 1815, removed to Illi- 
nois, and became editor of the “Chicago Democrat.” 
He was several times elected to Congress, and in 1857 
became mayor of Chicago, and again in 1860. 

Wentworth, (THomaS.) See STRAFFORD, EARL OF, 

Wentworth, (WiLilaM,) born in England about 
1610, was one of the early settlers of New Hampshire. 
Died in 1697. His grandson Joun, born in 1671, be- 
came Lieutenant-Governor of New Hampshire in 1717. 
Died in 1730. 

Wentzel or Wenzel, Wént’sel, (JOHANN CuHrISs- 
‘ropH,) a German poet and physician, born in Eisenach 
in 1659. He became principal of the Academy of Zittau 
in 1713, and published several poems. Died in 1723. 
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Wen-Wang, the founder of the Chinese dynasty of 
Chow or Cheou, was born about 1230 B.c. He gained 
great distinction as a general and as a writer, and was 
governor of Chow (Cheou) for many years. He died 
aged ninety-seven. His son Woo- (or Wou-) WANG 
became Emperor of China. 

Wenzel, (Emperor of Germany.) See WENCESLAUS. 

Wenzel, SAINT. See WENCESLAUS. 

Wepfer, Wép/ler, (JoHN JAMES,) a Swiss physician 
and anatomist, born at Schaffhausen in 1620, was the 
author of several medical works. Died in 1695. 

Weppen, fep’pen, (JOHANN AuGust,) a German 
poet, born at Nordheim in 1742. He published between 
1778 and 1796 a number of poems, which are com- 
mended. 

Werdenhagen, ér/den-ha’gen, (JOHANN ANGE,) a 
learned German jurist and diplomatist, born at Helm- 
stedt in 1581, published several works. Died in 1652. 

Werder, Wér’der, (KARL,) a German philosophical 
writer, of the school of Hegel, was born at Berlin in 
1806. He became assistant professor of philosophy in 
the University of Berlin in 1838. 

Werder, von, fon Wér/der, (DIETRICH,) a German 
poet, born at Werdershausen, in Hesse, in 1584. He 
became a privy councillor at the court of Cassel. In 
1626 he produced a German version of Tasso’s “ Je- 
rusalem Delivered.” He also translated Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso,” (1632.) These translations are 
praised by several writers. Died in 1657. 

Werdin or Weredin. See PAULINUS, (JOHANN 
PHILIPP.) 

Werdmuller, #ért/modl’ler, (JOHANN RUDOLPH,) a 
Swiss painter, born at Zurich in 1639. He_ painted 
mostly landscapes and portraits. Having commenced 
a journey to Paris, he was drowned in the Silh in 1668. 

Werdum, van, van wér’dim, (ULRICH,) a Dutch 
historian, born at Werdum, in Friesland, in 1632. He 
was privy councillor of East Friesland. He wrote sev- 
ral useful works on the history of Friesland. Died 
in 1681. 

WéEr’em-bert or Werimbert, | Lat. WEREMBER’- 
Tus,] a learned German monk, born at Curia, (Coire,) 
was a brother of Adalbert, a famous general of Charle- 


magne. He wrote commentaries on the books of Scrip- 
ture, and other works, and taught at Saint Gall. Died 
in 884 A.D. 


Werenfels, a’ren-féls’, (PErER,) a Swiss Protestant 
minister, born in 1627, became professor of theology at 
Bale about 1675. He wrote several theological works. 
Died in 1703. 

Werenfels, [Lat. WrRENFEL’sIUS,| (SAMUEL,) a 
Swiss scholar and theologian, born at Bale in 1657, 
was a son of the preceding. He obtained the chair 
of eloquence in 1687 at Bale, where he afterwards 
became professor of theology. He published, besides 
other able works, “On the Controversies of Learned 
Men,” (“De Logomachiis Eruditorum,” 1692.) Died 
in 1740. 

See P. Ryuiner, “ Vita S. Werenfelsii,”’ 1741. 

Werenfelsius. See WERENFELS. 

Werf or Werff, van der, vin der wérf, (PETER,) a 
Dutch patriot, born at Leyden in 1529. He was em- 
ployed by William the Silent in confidential missions. 
As burgomaster of Leyden, he displayed great firmness 
and constancy when that city was besieged by the 
Spaniards in 1573-74. 

Werff or Werf, (ADRIAAN.) See VAN DER WERF. 

Wergeland, wér’geh-lant’, (HENRIK ARNOLD,) a 
celebrated Norwegian poet, born at Christiansand in 
1808. He studied at the University of Christiania, where 
he was appointed, in 1836, keeper of the library, and, in 
1840, archivist of the kingdom. His first publication 
was a Satirical farce, entitled “Ah!” which appeared 
under the pseudonym of StruL Sirappa. It was fol- 
lowed by a number of similar works, distinguished by 
their intensely sectional spirit and political personalities. 
Among his most admired productions are the opera 
of “The Campbells,” (1838,) tragedies entitled “The 
Venetians” (1840) and “The Child-Murderess,” and 
poems entitled “ Jan van Huysum’s Flower-Piece,” and 
“The Spaniards.” Died in 1845. 
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Werkmeister, Wérk’mis’ter, (ANDREAS,) a German 
composer and writer, born in 1645, was author of ‘ Har- 
monologia Musica,” and other works. Died in 1706. 

Werl, (OLAF.) See VERELIUS. 

Werlauff, #ér/léwf, (Er1K CHRISTIAN,) a Danish 
antiquary and historian, born at Copenhagen in 1781, 
was appointed first librarian in the Royal Library of 
that city about 1828. He made numerous contributions 
to the “Antiquariske Annaler” and other literary peri- 
odicals, assisted Thorlacius in editing the history of 
the kings of Norway, and published various learned 
works on Scandinavian antiquities. 

Werlhof, ®éxl/bof, (JoHANN,) a German jurist, born 
at Helmstedt in 1660. He became aulic councillor to 
the Duke of Brunswick, and wrote several legal works. 
Died in 1711. 

Werlhof, (PAUL GorrtLies,) a skilful German phy- 
sician, born at Helmstedt in 1699. He settled at Han- 
over in 1725, and became first physician to George II. 
of England. He wrote a “ Treatise on Fevers,” (1745,) 
and other medical works, (3 vols., 1775.) Died in 1767. 

Werloschnid, von, fon Wér/lo-shnit’, (JOHANN Bap- 
Tist,) a German physician, lived about 1710. He pub- 
lished an ‘“ Account of the Plague which prevailed in 
Austria, Hungary, etc. in 1708-1710.” 

Werneck, von, fon Wér/nék, (FRANZ,) BARON, an 
eminent Austrian general, born at Ludwigsberg, in Wiir- 
temberg, in 1748. He entered the Austrian service 
about 1765, became general-major in 1789, and com- 
manded a corps d’armée in the campaign of 1793 against 
the French. He contributed to the victory at Wiirz- 
burg in September, 1796, and commanded the army of 
the Lower Rhine in 1797, but was soon removed for his 
ill success. He was captured, with a division, in 1805. 
Died in 1806. 

Wer’ner, [Ger. pron. Wér/ner, | (ABRAHAM GOTLLos,) 
an eminent German geologist and mineralogist, was born 
at Wehrau, on the Queiss, in Upper Lusatia, September 
25,1750. He was educated in the school of mines at Frey- 
berg, in Saxony, and studied law for three years at Leipsic. 
In 1774 he published a short “Treatise on the Charac- 
ters of Minerals,” in which he proposed a methodical 
and precise language, the varied terms of which suffice 
to express all the sensible qualities of minerals. ‘* This 
little essay,” says Cuvier, ‘has made a revolution in 
mineralogy, to which the author rendered a service analo- 
gous to that which Linnzeus had rendered to botanical 
science by the terminology explained in his ‘ Philosophia 
Botanica.’”  (“ Biographie Universelle.”) He was ap- 
pointed in 1775 professor of mineralogy at Freyberg, and 
inspector of the cabinet of minerals belonging to that 
school. In 1780 he produced a translation of Cronstedt’s 
“ Mineralogy.” His doctrines were propagated by sev- 
eral of his pupils, among whom were Karsten, Wiede- 
mann, Jameson, and Napione. He applied the term 
Geognosy to the science which treats of the respective 
positions of minerals in the crust of the globe, and of 
the epochs of their origin. He presented the bases of 
this science in his ‘Classification and Description of 
Mountains,” (1787.) ‘‘He was the first,” says Cuvier, 
“that raised the theory of the earth to the rank of a 
positive science by divesting it of the fantastic systems 
of which it was for a long time composed.” He classi- 
fied rocks, according to their relative antiquity, into four 
classes or formations: 1, the primitive, which contain no — 
organic remains ; 2, the transition ; 3, the stratified; and 
4, the alluvial beds formed recently. He divined the order 
of superposition which has been found almost general 
all over the earth, although his sphere of observation 
was quite limited. In 1791 he published a “‘ New Theory 
of the Formation of Veins.” Werner was the author — 
of the theory known as the Neptunian or Wernerian, 
that the primitive and other rocks were formed by — 
precipitation from water or some liquid. This theory — 
was controverted by Hutton and others, who attributed 
to the primitive rocks an igneous origin, and were called 
Vulcanians. He passed nearly all-of his mature life at 
Freyberg. In 1802 he visited Paris, and was chosen 
one of the eight foreign associates of the Academy of 
Sciences. He was a very accomplished and popular 
lecturer ; but he was not a voluminous writer, having a 
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peculiar aversion to the act of writing. He was never 
married. Died at Dresden in June, 1817. 

See Cuvier, “ Eloge de Werner ;”” Friscu, ‘‘ Lebensbeschreibung 
A. G. Werners,”’ 1825; Hass, ‘f Denkschrift zur Erinnerung an A. 
G. Werner,” 1848; ConriGiiacul, ‘‘ Memorie intorno alla Vita dei 
due Naturalisti Werner e Hatiy,’’ 1827. 

Werner, (FRIEDRICH Lupwic ZACHARIAS,) an emi- 
nent German poet and dramatist, born at Konigsberg in 
1768, He studied law and finance in the university of 
his native town, where he also attended the lectures of 
Kant. His first drama, entitled ‘The Sons of the Valley,” 
came out in 1800, and was succeeded by his ‘‘ Twenty- 
fourth of February,” (“Der Vierundzwanzigster Fe- 
bruar,”’) a tragedy of great power, and esteemed one of 
his best works. His other principal productions are the 
dramas entitled “The Cross on the Baltic,” “Martin 
Luther, or the Consecration of Strength,” “ Kunegunde,” 
“The Mother of the Maccabees,” and “ Attila, King of 
the Huns.” In 1811 Werner became a Catholic, and, 
having been ordained a priest in 1814, settled as a preacher 
at Vienna, where he died in January, 1823. 

See J. E. Hirzic, ‘‘F. L. Z. Werner’s Lebensabriss,’’ 1823; 
Scuiirz, ‘“Z. Werner’s Biographie und Charakteristik,’’ 2 vols., 
1841; MADAME DE STakr, ‘Germany,”’ vol. ii.; GeRvinus, ‘ Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Dichtung ;’’ ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for 
April, 1827; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Werner or Wer-ne’rus, (JOANNES,) a German as- 
tronomer, born at Nuremberg in 1468. He wrote a 
treatise on “‘ The Movement of the Eighth Sphere,” and 
“Annotations on the First Book of Ptolemy’s Geog- 
raphy,” also several mathematical works. Died in 1528. 

‘Werner, Wér/ner, (JOSEPH,) a Swiss painter, of great 
merit, born at Berne in 1637. He studied at Rome, 
and was subsequently patronized at the court of Louis 
XIV. He excelled in miniatures and in historical pieces 
of small size. Among the latter may be named ‘“‘ The 
Muses on Parnassus” and ‘‘The Death of Dido.” Died 
in [710. 

Werner, von, fon Wér’ner, (PAUL,) a celebrated 
general, born at Raab, in Hungary, in 1707, served with 
distinction in Austria, and subsequently in the Prussian 
army during the principal campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
war. In 1760 he delivered Coburg, which was besieged 
by the Russians, for which he was made lieutenant- 
general by Frederick II., who also caused a medal to be 
struck in his honour. Died in 1785. 

Wernher, Wérn/her, (JOHANN BALTHASAR,) a Ger- 
man publicist and jurist, born at Rothenburg; died at 
Vienna in 1742. 

Wernike, Wér’/ne-keh, or Wernigk, Wér/nik, written 
also Wernack or Warneck, (CHRISTIAN,) a German 
epigrammatic poet, born in Prussia about 1670. He was 
appointed by the King of Denmark his resident minister 
at the French court, and died in Paris about 1720. His 
works were highly esteemed in his time, and he is 
ranked among the reformers of German poetry. 

Wernsdorf, Wérns/dorf, [Lat. WERNSDOR’FIUS,] 
(GorrLizs,) a German theologian and philologist, born 
in Saxony in 1668. He became professor of theology 
at Wittenberg in 1698, and superintendent or Bishop of 
the Lutheran Church in 1719. Died in 1729. 

See Corer, ‘‘ De Wernsdorfii Vita.” . 

Wernsdorf, (GorrLies,) a philologist, born at Wit- 
tenberg in 1710, was a son of the preceding. He was 
professor of eloquence and history at Dantzic, and 
published several Jearned works. Died in 1774. 

His brother, ERNst FRIEDRICH, born at Wittenberg 
in 1718, was a learned writer. He became a preacher and 
professor of theology at Wittenberg. Among his works 
is a ‘‘ History of Queen Zenubia,” (1742.) Died in 1782. 

Wernsdorf, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1723. He obtained the chair of 
eloquence at Helmstedt in 1752, and published a good 
edition of “ Poetz Latini minores,” (6 vols., 1780-99.) 
Died in 1793. 

Wernsdorfius. See WERNSDORF. 

Werp, Wérp, (CHARLES,) a benevolent Flemish priest 
and Latin poet, born near Huy in 1592; died in 1666. 

Werth, von, fon Wairt, Wert, or Werdt, (JOHANN,) 
sometimes called JEAN DE WEERT?, a celebrated general, 
born at Weert, in Brabant, in 1594. He served under 
Maximilian of Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, and 
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distinguished himself at the battle of Nordlingen ; but 
he was defeated in 1638 and made prisoner by Bernard, 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, near Rheinfelden. After his 
release he entered the Austrian service. Died in 1652. 


See Bartuotp, ‘“‘ Johann von Werth in Zusammenhange mit 
seiner Zeit ;’? BAayws, ‘‘ Historical and Critical Dictionary.”’ 


Wesenbeck, wa’zen-bék’, (MATrHEw,) a Flemish 
jurist, born at Antwerp in 1531. He became professor 
of law at Jena, and removed thence to Wittenberg in 
1569. He wrote several legal works, which were highly 
esteemed. Died in 1586. 

See A, Raucupar, “‘ Wesenbeck’s Leben.” 

Wesenbeck, (PETER,) a jurist, born at Antwerp in 
1546, was a brother of the preceding. He lectured on 
law at Jenaand Wittenberg, and died at Coburg in 1603. 

Wes’ley, (CHARLES,) an English preacher and writer 
of hymns, born at Epworth in December, 1708, was a 
son of Samuel, and a brother of the celebrated John 
Wesley. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where his strictness in religion procured for him the 
name of Methodist and other names given in derision. 
Having taken orders, he sailed for Georgia with his 
brother John in 1735, and served as secretary to General 
Oglethorpe. They returned to England about the end 
of 1736. Charles became an able preacher, and co- 
operated with John in many of his religious enterprises. 
He married Sarah Gwynne in 1749, after which he 
preached in London, Bristol, and other places, and 
propagated the Methodist doctrines. He also gained 
great distinction as a writer of hymns, and composed 
many of those used in the Methodist Church. Died 
in 1788. 

See Jackson, “Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley ;’’ ‘‘ Journal of 
the Rev. Charles Wesley,’’ 2 vols., 1849. 


Wesley, (CHARLEs,) a distinguished musician, born 
in 1757, was ason of the preceding. He was a skilful 
performer on the organ and harpsichord. Died in 1815. 

Wesley, (Rev. JoHN,) an English nonconformist 
minister, born about 1636, was the father of Samuel 
Wesley, noticed below. He was ejected in 1662, after 
which he preached at Preston and other places, and 
was persecuted by imprisonment. Died about 1670. 

Wesley, (JouN,) a distinguished religious reformer, 
the founder of the Society of Methodists, was born at 
Epworth, in Lincolnshire, England, on the 17th of June, 
1703. He was the second son of Samuel Wesley, noticed 
below, and Susannah Annesley. At an early age he 
was sent to the Charter-House, from which he passed 
in 1720 to Christ Church, Oxford. He was distinguished 
at college for his attainments, and especially for his skill 
in logic. His mother, who was a very intelligent woman, 
and understood Greek and Latin, advised him to make 
religion the business of his life. He applied himself to 
the study of religion, began to change the form of his 
conversation, and was deeply impressed by the perusal 
of Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying.” He was 
ordained a deacon in 1725, graduated as M.A. in 1726, 
and was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College about that 
date. He began about 1726 to record his actions, 
thoughts, and experience in a diary, which he continued 
to the end of his life. Eight months after his election 
to a fellowship he was appointed Greek lecturer and 
moderator of the classes. He was employed as curate 
of his father at Wroote about two years, at the end of 
which he was summoned to return to Lincoln College. 
While he held the curacy at Wroote, he was ordained a 
priest of the established Church, (1728.) On his return 
to Oxford he found that his brother Charles and several 
other students had associated together for religious 
improvement, and by their strict and methodical habits 
had obtained the name of Methodists. They were also 
called, in derision, Bible Moths, the Godly Club, and 
Bible Bigots. James Hervey, author of the ‘“ Medi- 
tations,” and George Whitefield were members of this 
society, which recognized John Wesley as its directing 
head. ‘The good intentions of Wesley and his asso 
ciates,” says Southey, “could not be questioned; but 
they were now running fast into fanaticism.” By hard 
study, fasting, and habits of austerity, he had reduced 
himself to an alarming physical condition ; but, having 
put himself under the direction of medical men, he soon 
recovered his health. 
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In October, 1735, John and Charles Wesley accepted 
an invitation to go to Georgia, to preach to the Indians 
and the settlers of a colony which General Oglethorpe 
had planted there. Among their fellow-passengers in 
the voyage to Georgia were twenty-six Moravians, whose 
simplicity and piety made a favourable impression on 
Wesley. They arrived at Savannah in February, 1736. 
As a preacher, John Wesley was not very popular 
at Savannah. “He drenched his parishioners,” says 
Southey, “with the physic of an intolerant discipline.” 
He became intimate at Savannah with Sophia Causton, 
the daughter of a magistrate at that place, and was in- 
clined to marry her, but he was dissuaded by the elders 
of the Moravian Church, with whom he was on intimate 
terms. She afterwards married a Mr. Williamson, and 
Wesley excluded her from the communion, For this act 
her husband prosecuted him, and numerous persons 
conspired to drive him from the colony. He departed 
from Savannah in December, 1737, and arrived in Eng- 
land in February, 1738. About this date he recorded 
his conviction that “I, who went to America to convert 
others, was never myself converted to God.” 

Soon after his return he met with Peter Boehler, a 
Moravian, who, according to Southey, ‘became Wes- 
ley’s teacher.” ‘ By him,” says Wesley, “in the hands 
of the great God, I was clearly convinced of unbelief,— 
of the want of that faith whereby alone we are saved.” 
He dated his conversion on the 24th of May, 1738. In 
the summer of that year he visited the Moravian brethren 
at Herrnhut, and became acquainted with Count Zinzen- 
dorf. Having returned to England, he followed the ex- 
ample of Whitefield (who was then his fellow-labourer) 
by preaching in the open air at Bristol, where the foun- 
dations of the society of Methodists, as an independent 
sect, were laid. He continued to profess the doctrines 
of the Church of England after he ceased to conform to 
its discipline. A difference between Wesley and the 
Moravians resulted in a formal separation in 1740. 
About 1741 he ceased to have fellowship with White- 
field, in consequence of a disagreement on the doctrine 
of predestination, which Wesley rejected with great 
earnestness. They exchanged a number of letters on 
this fertile topic of dispute. The respective followers 
of Wesley and Whitefield then formed themselves into 
separate organizations. ‘‘ No founder of a sect or order, 
no legislator, ever understood the art of preserving his 
authority more perfectly than Wesley.” (Southey, ‘ Life 
of Wesley.”) “ His restless spirit,” says Southey, “had 
now found its proper sphere, where it might move un- 
controlled and enjoy a prospect boundless as his desire 
of doing good, the ambition which possessed him.” He 
became an itinerant preacher, and adopted the system 
of itinerancy. By this practice, combined with that of 
field-preaching, he and his fellow-workers obtained free 
access to the lower classes. Another innovation of 
Wesley was the employment of laymen as preachers. 
Applicants for membership were not required to sub- 
scribe any creed or formula. 

Wesley performed his mission with the greatest zeal, 
and with entire devotion to the cause which formed the 
great object of his life. He usually travelled on horse- 
back, and very often preached several sermons in a day. 
His biographers, Coke and Moore, express the belief 
that “there could not be an instance found, during the 
space of fifty years, wherein the severest weather hin- 
dered him even for one day.” Field-preaching was at 
that time a dangerous service, and, in certain districts, 
was frequently interrupted by mobs, which some. of 
the clergy encouraged and the magistrates did not 
restrain. In a few instances Wesley himself barely 
escaped being killed. But these persecutions, far from 
daunting his courage or abating his zeal, seemed only 
to confirm him in the great work to which he had con- 
secrated his life. 

About 1750 he married a widow named Vizelle, who 
possessed an independent fortune, but he took care that 
it should be settled on herself. But the marriage was 
not happy. She annoyed him by her jealousy, opened 
his letters, revealed his secrets, and ran away from him 
several times. A final separation between him and his 
wife took place in 1771. 
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Wesley published, besides many religious tracts, a 
work called ‘‘ Primitive Physic, or an Easy and Natural 
Method of Curing most Diseases,” and a “ History of 
England.” His collected works were published, in 32 
vols. 8vo, in 1774. He was favoured with a vigorous 
constitution and a rare activity of spirit, which was not 
impaired by old age. ‘Ten thousand cares,” he said, 
“were no more burden to his mind than ten thousand 
hairs were to his head.” He had no children. He died 
in London in March, 1791. 

Since the days of the apostles to the present time, 
probably few, if any, religious teachers have been instru- 
mental in effecting more good than John Wesley. As 
no hardships or dangers were. too great for him to under- 
take in the cause of Christ, so no portion of humanity, 
from the highest to the lowest, was beyond the scope of 
his all-embracing Christian zeal and svmpathy. He not 
only sought with particular care to gather into the fold 
of Christ the lowest classes of the poor, but he was 
among the first to see and feel the iniquity of African 
slavery and to labour for its overthrow. The society 
which he founded, and which owes in a great measure 
its efficiency and its influence to the system which he 
organized, embraces at present, in Europe and America, 
nearly three millions of souls. 

See Dr. Coke and Mr. Moors, ‘‘ Life of John Wesley,”’ 1792; 
J. Hampson, ‘*‘ Memoirs of J. Wesley,’ 1791; JoHN WHITEHEAD, 
“Life of John Wesley,” 2 vols., 1805; RoBeERT Sourney, ‘‘ Life 
of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodisim,’’ 1820; ADAM 
CLarKE, “Memoirs of the Wesley Family; Scumipt, ‘‘ Des J. 
Wesley Leben,’’ 1849. For an interesting notice of Wesley as a 
“Reformer,” see ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for October, 1868, 

Wesley, (Rev. SAMUEL,) an English clergyman and 
poet, born at Preston about 1664, was the father of John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism. He was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, and became a curate in London. 
In 1688 he preached a sermon against King James’s 
Declaration of Indulgence. According to some writers, 
he wrote a book in defence of the revolution of 1688, and 
was rewarded with the living of Epworth, in Lincoln- 
shire. He published, besides other poems, ‘‘ Elegies on 
Queen Mary and Archbishop Tillotson,” (1695,) and 
“The History of the Old Testament, in Verse,” (1704.) 
He also wrote a “Commentary on Job,” (1735.) Died 
in 1735. 

See Crarkn, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Wesley Family,’ 1823. 

Wesley, (SAMUEL,) a teacher and poet, born about 
1692, was a son of the preceding. He was educated at 
Oxford, took holy orders, and was usher of Westminster 
School for many years. His preferment in the Church 
was probably hindered by his zealous support of the 
Tory party, or his intimacy with Atterbury and other 
Jacobites. He became head-master of Tiverton School 
in 1732. He wrote a number of poems, which have 
some merit. Died in 1739. 

See CLARKE, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Wesley Family,” 1823. 

Wesley, (SAMUEL,) a composer of music, born in 
1766, was a son of the Rev. Charles Wesley, noticed 
above. He began to compose when he was about eight 
years old, and was considered a great prodigy. He 
acquired celebrity as an extemporaneous performer on 
the organ, and composed sacred music, oratorios, etc. 
Died in 1837. 

Wessel, ‘vés’sel, or Wesselus, ‘vés-sa/lus, (JOHN,) 
sometimes called GANSEFORT or GOKSEVORT, a Dutch 
theologian and Reformer, born at Groningen about 1420, 
He studied at Louvain, Heidelberg, and Paris, where 
he acquired a high reputation for his knowledge of 
philosophy and divinity. He was also surnamed Ma- 
GISFER CONTRADICTIONUM, (‘Master of Contradic- 
tion,”) from his skill in dialectics. He attacked with 
great boldness the prevailing abuses in the Catholic 
Church, and was one of the principal Reformers before 
the time of Luther. He died in 1489, leaving a number 
of treatises in Latin, some of which were burnt as 
heretical. 

See Cart ULLMANN, ‘‘ Johann Wessel, ein Vorgiinger Luthers,’ 
1834; Hopson, ‘‘ Reformers and Martyrs,” Philadelphia, 1867; 
Muuruine, ‘“Commentatio de J. Wesseli Gansfortii Vita,’’ 1831; 
B. BAuRING, ‘SJ. Wessel,’’ 1850. 

Wesselényi, wésh’shé-lan’yee, (MIKLos,) a Hunga- 
rian patriot and statesman, born about 1795 ; died in 1850, 
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Wesseling, (vés’seh-ling’, (PETER,) a German scholar, 
born at Steinfurt in 1692. He became professor of elo- 
quence at Franeker, (1723,) and of ancient literature at 
Utrecht, (1735.) He published several critical treatises 
on the classics, and valuable editions of Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and ‘ Vetera Romanorum Itineraria.” 
He was esteemed one of the most learned men of his 
time. Died in 1764, 

See Hrrscuine, ‘ Historisch-literarisches Handbuch ;’?? Saxe, 
** Onomasticon.’’ 

Wes’sells, (HENRY W.,) an American general, born 
in Litchfield, Connecticut, about 1809, graduated at West 
Point in 1833. He became a brigadier-general about 
April, 1862. He commanded at Plymouth, North Caro- 
lina, which was taken by the Confederates, after a brave 
defence, April 20, 1864. 

Wesselus. See WESSEL. 

Wessely, vés’seh-le, (NAPHTALI HaRTWIG,) a Jewish 
writer and Hebrew scholar, born at Copenhagen in 1723. 
His most important work is a poem, the subject of which 
is the vocation or mission of Moses. Died in 1805. 

See Metset, ‘“‘Leben und Wirken N. H. Wessely’s,” 1841; E. 
Carmo y, ‘‘ Wessely et ses Ecrits,’’ 1829. 

Wessenberg, wWés/sen-bérc’, (IGNAZ HEINRICH 
Kart,) Baron, a German Catholic theologian, born at 
Dresden in 1774. He was appointed in 1802 vicar- 
general of the diocese of Constance, and was active in 
promoting the use of the German language at mass, 
and various other reforms in the Church. Having been 
nominated in 1814 by Archbishop Dalberg his coad- 
jutor in the see of Constance, he was rejected by the 
pope, who also wished him to resign his office of vicar- 
general, This, however, he declined, being supported 
by his sovereign, the Grand Duke of Baden. He was 
the author ofa treatise “On the Elementary Education 
of the People,” and other prose works; also a number 
of poems. Died in 1860. 

See “I. H. von Wessenburg, sein Leben und Wirken,” by Dr. J. 
Beck ; “‘ London Quarterly Review’’ for December, 1848. 

Wessenberg-Ampringen, (és/sen-bérc’ 4m’pring- 
en, (JOHANN Puiuipp,) a German statesman, brother of 
the preceding, was born in 1773. He was employed on 
missions to Munich, Paris, and the Hague. 

West, (BENJAMIN,) an eminent American painter, 
born at Springfield, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on 
the roth of October, 1738, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. His talent and predilection for the art were 
manifested at an early age, and, when seventeen, he began 
portrait-painting at Philadelphia. He visited Rome in 
1760, where he acquired the friendship of Raphael Mengs. 
He soon after took up his residence in London, and, some 
of his works having attracted the notice of George IIL., 
he was thenceforth liberally patronized by that monarch. 
His “ Death of Wolfe,” in which he had the courage and 
good taste to depart from the custom of clothing the 
figures in classical costume, was greatly admired. His 
next important work was ‘Christ Healing the Sick,” 
now in the British National Gallery: a copy of it was 
presented by the artist to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia. He succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
president of the Royal Academy in 1792. Among his 
other pictures may be named the “ Departure of Regu- 
lus,” the “Battle of La Hogue,” and “Death on the 
Pale Horse,” now in the Academy of Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia. Died in London in 1820. 

See Tuckerman, “ Book of the Artists ;” Duntap, ‘ History of 
the Arts of Design in America ;’?’ CUNNINGHAM, ‘‘ Lives of Painters 
and Sculptors.”’ 

West, (GILBERT,) an English writer, born about 
1705. Hestudied at Christ Church, Oxford, and subse- 
quently held several offices under the government. He 
was the author of ‘Observations on the Resurrection,” 
which won for him a high reputation, also a poetical 
version of the Odes of Pindar, and several other 
translations from the Greek. He was a relative of Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and of Lord George Lyttleton, who 
dedicated to him his ‘‘ Dissertation on the Conversion 
of Saint Paul.” Died in 1756. 

West, (JAMES,) an English antiquary, born probably 
in Warwickshire. He took his degree at Oxford in 
1726. He was elected president of the Royal Society 
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in 1738. He made a rich collection of manuscripts, 
prints, medals, etc. Died in 1772. 

West, (RICHARD,) an English jurist, born in the 
seventeenth century, became chancellor of Ireland in 
1715. He published several legal and miscellaneous 
works. Died in 1726. : 

West, (SAMUEL,) an American theologian, born in 
Yarmouth, Massachusetts, in 1730. He preached at 
New Bedford, was an active Whig politician, and wrote 
on theology and politics. Died in 1807. 

West, (STEPHEN,) D.D., an American Congregational 
divine, born at Tolland, Connecticut, in 1735, became 
pastor of a church at Stockbridge in 1759. He was the 
author of an “Essay on Moral Agency,” ‘An Essay on 
the Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement,” (1785,) “ Life 
of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins,” and other theological 
works, Died at Stockbridge in 1819. 

West, (THomas,) an English writer, born in Lan- 
cashire, published “A Guide to the Lakes,” and other 
topographical works, Died in 1779. 

West, (W. E.,) an American painter, distinguished 
for the excellence of his portraits. He was a friend of 
Washington Irving, and made illustrations of his ‘‘ Pride 
of the Village” and ‘Annette Delarbre.” Died in 1857. 

See TuckERMAN, “‘ Book of the Artists ;”? Duniap, ‘‘Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in America.’ 

Wést’all, (RICHARD,) a celebrated English painter 
in water-colours, was born at Hertford in 1765. He 
was elected a Royal Academician in 1794. Among his 
works, which are esteemed master-pieces of the kind, 
may be named “The Storm in Harvest,” ‘Sappho in 
the Lesbian Shades,” and ‘Jubal, the First Voice of 
the Lyre.” He also illustrated Moore’s ‘‘ Loves of the 
Angels,” and furnished designs for Boydell’s “ Shak- 
speare Gallery.” He was appointed, in the latter part of 
his life, teacher of drawing and painting to the Princess 
Victoria. Died in 1836. 

Westall, (WILLIAM,) a landscape-painter, a brother 
of: the preceding, was born at Hertford in 1781. He 
studied at the Royal Academy, and subsequently visited 
India, China, and Australia. He was elected an Asso. 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1812. Among his most 
admired works are a “View of Seaforth’s Isle, in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria,” and a series of engraved designs 
representing the lakes of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. He was an intimate friend of Wordsworth and 
Southey. Died in 1850. 


See ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for April, 1850. 


Westbury, Lorp. See BETHELL, (RICHARD.) 

Westenrieder, von, fon vés’ten-ree’der, (LORENZ,) 
a German educational writer, born at Munich in 1748, 
became professor of rhetoric in his native city. He 
published a ‘‘ History of Bavaria for Youth and the 
People,” and other historical and geographical works. 
Died in 18209. 

Westerbaen, wés’ter-ban’, (JAcoB,) a Dutch poet, 
of a noble family, was born in 1599. He was the author 
of songs and other poems, and made translations from 
Virgil and other Latin classics. Died in 1670. 

See LonGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 


Westergaard, vés’ter-gord’, (NIELS Lupwic,) a 
distinguished Danish Orientalist, born at Copenhagen 
in 1815. Having studied at Bonn and visited London 
and Paris, he made a tour to India and Persia. After 
his return he was appointed, in 1845, professor of Ori- 
ental philology at Copenhagen. His principal works 
are his * Radices Sanscrite,”’ (1841,) anda critical edition 
of the “ Zendavesta,” (1852.) 

Westerhof, és’ter-hof, (ARNOLD HEINRICH,) a 
German scholar, who gained distinction by a good edi- 
tion of Terence, (2 vols., 1729.) 

Westermann, wés’ter-man’, (ANTON,) a German 
scholar, born at Leipsic in 1806, became professor of 
antiquities in his native city in 1834. He published a 
“History of Eloquence in Greece and Rome,” (2 vols., 
1833-35,) also editions of the Orations of Lysias, the 
works of Philostratus, and other classics. Died in 1870. 

Wes’ter-mann, [Fr. pron. vés’téx’man’, | (FRANCOIS 
JosEPH,) a French Jacobin and general, born in Alsace 
about 1760. He became a violent revolutionist, and a 
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friend of Danton. He took a prominent part in the riot 
in Paris of the roth of August, 1792. In September of 
that year he was appointed adjutant-general, and sent to 
the army of Dumouriez. He became a general of brigade 
in May, 1793, obtained command of the vanguard of the 
army in Vendée, and defeated the royalists near Chatil- 
lon. He attacked and routed the Vendeans at Mans and 
Savenay in December, 1793. He was executed with 
Danton in April, 1794. 

See ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale ;”? Tu1ERs, “‘ History of the 
French Revolution.” 

West’field, (THomas,) an English theologian, born 
at Ely. He became Bishop of Bristol in the reign of 
James I., and was noted as a pathetic preacher. Died 
in 1644. Two volumes of his sermons were published. 

West/ma-cott, (Sir RICHARD,) an eminent English 
sculptor, born in London in 1775. He studied at Rome 
under Canova, and was elected a member of the 
Academy of Florence in 1795. After his return he 
executed a number of works which established his 
reputation as one of the first English sculptors of the 
time. Among his master-pieces we may name his “ Eu- 
phrosyne,” “ Psyche,” “Nymph Unclasping her Zone,” 
a ‘‘ Peasant Maiden,” and “The Distressed Mother ;” 
statues of Pitt and Addison, monuments of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and of the Duke 
of York on the column at Waterloo Place, and the bronze 
statue of George III. at Windsor. In 1816 he was 
elected a Royal Academician, and in 1827 succeeded 
Flaxman as professor of sculpture at the Royal 
Academy. Died in 1856. 

See ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for October, 1856. 

Westmacott, (RICHARD,) son of the preceding, 
was born in London in 1799. He was instructed by his 
father, and afterwards spent six years in Italy. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1837, a Royal 
Academician in 1849, and in 1857 became professor of 
sculpture in the Royal Academy. His works are prin- 
cipally of a devotional and classical character. - Among 
these are ‘Prayer and Resignation,” ‘ David as the 
Slayer of Goliath,” the ‘‘ Angel Watching,” the statue 
of “The Cymbal-Player,” ‘Venus Instructing Cupid,” 
and ‘ Paolo and Francesca.” He also executed a number 
of portrait-busts of great merit. He acquired distinction 
as a writer of works on art, among which is a “ Hand- 
Book on the Schools of Sculpture.” 

West’/more-land, (JOHN FANE,) eleventh EARL OF, 
an English general and diplomatist, born in 1734. He 
served in Egypt and Sicily, and was aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular war. He 
was sent as ambassador in 1841 to the court of Berlin, 
where he remained till 1851, and was then sent on an 
important mission to Vienna. He was a member of 
the privy council, knight grand cross of the Bath, and 
obtained the order of Maria Theresa. He was noted 
as a musician and composer, and published several 
military treatises. Died in 1859. 

Westmoreland, (MILDMAY FANE,) second EARL 
oF, an English statesman and poet, born about 1600. 
He was the author of a collection of poems, entitled 
““Otia Sacra.” Died in 1665. 

WeEs’ton, (ELIZABETH JANE,) a learned English lady, 
born about 1586, removed in early life to Prague. She 
wrote several elegant Latin poems. She was married to 
John Leon. Died after 1605. 

Weston, (RICHARD,) Earl of Portland, an English 
politician, who became grand treasurer of the kingdom 
about 1625, and was created Earl of Portland in 1633. 
Died in 1635. 

Weston, (STEPHEN,) an English divine and scholar, 
born at Exeter in 1747. He published a number of 
translations from the Persian and Chinese, and several 
philological and antiquarian essays. Died in 1830. 

Weston, (THOMAS,) a popular English comedian. 
Died in 1776. 

Weston, (WILLIAM,) an English divine, and resident 
of Gloucestershire, was the author of “ Dissertations on 
some of the Most Remarkable Wonders of Antiquity.” 
Died in 1760. 

Westphal, Wést/fal, (ERNST CHRISTIAN,) a German 
jurist, born at Quedlinburg in 1737, became professor 
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of law at Halle. He published several works on Roman 
law, and a treatise “On the Law of the German Em- 
pire,” (1784.) Died in 1792. 

Westreenen van Tiellandt, wés’tra’nén van teel’- 
lant, (WILLEM HENDRIK JAcoB,) BARON, a Dutch his- 
torical and antiquarian writer, born at the Hague in 1783. 
He published “Researches concerning the Ancient 
Forum of Hadrian and its Vestiges near the Hague,” 
and other works. Died in 1848. 

WEst/wood, (JoHN OBADIAH,) an English entomolo- 
gist, born at Sheffield about 1805. He was appointed 
professor of zoology at Oxford in 1861. 

Wetherell. See WARNER, (SUSAN.) 

Weth/er-ell, (Sir CHARLES,) an English lawyer, born 
in 1770, was a son of the Dean of Hereford. He was 
called to the bar in 1794, and acquired extensive prac- 
tice in the court of chancery. Though he was an ultra 
Tory and was king’s counsel, he defended the Spafield 
rioters, who were tried for treason in 1817. In 1820 
he was returned to Parliament for Oxford. He became 
solicitor-general in 1824, and attorney-general in 1826. 
Having resigned in 1827, he was reappointed in 1828, 
but retired from office in 1829, because he was opposed 
to the Roman Catholic emancipation. By his. hostility 
to the Reform bill he rendered himself so unpopular 
that he was attacked by a mob at Bristol in 1831, and 
narrowly escaped death. Died in 1846. 

Wetstein, wét’stin or Wét/stin, (JOHN HENRY,) a 
distinguished printer, born at Bale in 1649, founded at 
Amsterdam a publishing-house, which became celebrated 
for the excellent editions of the classics issued from it. 
Died in 1726. 

Wetstein, (JOHN JAMES,) an eminent Swiss scholar 
and theologian, born at Bale in 1693, was a son of John 
Rudolph, (1647-1711,) noticed below. Hestudied He- 
brew and theology in the university of his native town, 
and, having visited England and various parts of the 
continent for the purpose of examining manuscripts, he 
published in 1730 his “ Prolegomena ad Novi Testa- 
menti Greeci Editionem accuratissimam.” His liberal 
doctrines having excited great opposition among the 
clergy, he was deposed from his office, and about 1733 
removed to Amsterdam, where he was appointed by 
the Arminians professor of philosophy and ecclesiastical 
history. He brought out in 1752 his edition of the 
Greek New Testament, (2 vols. fol.) Died in 1754. 

Wetstein or Wettstein, Wét’stin, (JOHN RUDOLPH,) 
a Swiss diplomatist, born at Bale in 1594. He rendered 
important services to his country at the congress which 
negotiated the peace of Westphalia, (1647,) and received 
the surname of THE PACIFICATOR. Died in 1666. 

Wetstein, (JOHN RuDOLPH,) son of John James, 
noticed above, was born at Bale in 1614. He became pro- 
fessor of theology in his native town, and assisted Suicer 
in his ‘Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus.” Died in 1683. 

Wetstein, (JoHN RUDOLPH,) son of the preceding, 
was born at Bale in 1647. He was professor of theology 
in that town, and edited some of the works of Origen. 
Died in 1711. 

Wetstein, wét’stin, (KAREL ANTON,) a Dutch scholar 
and Latin poet, born at Amsterdam in 1743, was a lawyer 
in his early life. He translated Hesiod and Theocritus 
into Latin verse, and wrote several original Latin poems, 
which were admired. Died in 1797. 

Wette, de, deh wet’teh or Wet’teh, (WILHELM Mar- 
TIN LEBRECHT,) an eminent German scholar, theologian, 
and biblical critic, born near Weimar in 1780. He be- 
came professor of divinity at the University of Berlin in 
1810, and acquired a high reputation both as a preacher 
and writer. Among his most important works are the 
following: “Contributions to an Introduction to the 
Old Testament,” (2 vols., 1806-7,) ‘A Commentary on 
the Psalms,” (1811,) “ Manual of Jewish Archzology,” 
(1814,) ‘Christian Dogmatics,” (2 vols., 1813-16,) “On 
Religion and Theology,” (1815,) and ‘Critical and His- 
torical Introduction to the Old and New Testaments,” 
(1817-26.) The Introduction to the Old Testament was 
translated and enlarged by Theodore Parker, (1843,) 
and that to the New by Frederick Frothingham, (1858.) 
He produced, in conjunction with Augusti, a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. In 1819 he was dismissed from his 
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professorship because he wrote a letter of consolation 
to the mother of Sand, who killed Kotzebue. He ob* 
tained a chair of divinity at Bale in 1821. Among his 
works are ‘‘ Lessons on Morality,” (3 vols., 1824.) Died 
at Bale in 1849. 

See ScHENKEL, “‘ De Wette und die Bedeutung seiner Theologie 
fiir unsere Zeit,’’ 1849; Lticxe, “‘Dr. W. M. L. de Wette,’’ 1850; 
HacGensacu, ‘“‘W. M. L. de Wette,’’ 1849; ‘‘ North British Re- 
view” for August, 1847. 

Wetzel, ®ét’sel, (FRIEDRICH GOTLLOB,) a German 
littérateur, born at Bautzen in 1780, was the author of 
dramas, war-lyrics, and other poems and prose essays. 
Died in 1819. 

Wetzel or Wezel, (JOHANN CAspar,) a German 
writer and preacher, born at Meiningen in 1691. He 
published, besides other works, ‘Sacred Hymnology,” 
(‘“‘ Hymnologia Sacra,” 1728.) Died in 1755. 

Wetzel or Wezel, (JoHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) 
a German philologist, born in 1762; died in 1810. 

Wewitzer, wa’wit-ser,? (RALPH,) an English come- 
dian, born in London before 1800 ; died in 1824. 

Wey, va, (FRANGoIS ALPHONSE,) a French /it¢é- 
vateur, born at Besancon in 1812. He was appointed 
inspector-general of the national archives in 1852. He 
wrote several novels. His reputation is founded chiefly 
on two works, entitled “‘ Remarks on the French Lan- 
guage of the Nineteenth Century,” (1845,) and a ‘“ His- 
tory of the Revolutions of Language in France,” (1848.) 

Weyde, van der. See VAN DER WEYDE. 

Weyden, van der, van der wi’den, (ROGER,) a cele- 
brated Flemish painter, called ROGER OF BRUGES, was 
born at Brussels about 1390, and was a pupil of John 
van Eyck. He went to Italy about 1450, and worked 
several years at Rome. He painted in oil. Having 
returned to Brussels, he died there in 1464. 

See A. Wauters, ‘‘ Notice sur R. van der Weyden,’”’ 1846, and 
“Roger van der Weyden, ses (Euvres,”’ etc., 1855. 

Weyer. See VAN DE WEYER. 

Weyerman, wi’er-min’, (JAcoB KaAmpo,) a Dutch 
painter of fruit- and flower-pieces, was born at Breda 
in 1679. He was the author of “ Lives of the Dutch 
Painters,” a work characterized by Descamps and others 
as full of calumnies. He was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment for a libel on the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and died in prison in 1747. ; 

Weyse, ®i’/zeh, (CHRISTIAN ERNST FRIEDRICH,) a 
Danish musician and composer, born at Altona in 1774; 
died in 1842. 

Wezel. See WEIZEL. 

Wezel, #ét’sel, (JOHANN Kart,) a German /ittéra- 
teur, born at Sondershausen in 1747, wrote a number 
2 romances, comedies, and prose essays. Died in 
1819. 

Whalley, hwdl’le, (PETER,) an English writer and 
divine, born in Warwickshire in 1722, was the author 
of an “Inquiry into the Learning of Shakspeare.” Died 
in 1791. 

Whalley, (THomas SEpGwick,) D.D., an English 
divine and writer, born at Cambridge in 1746.. He was 
an intimate friend and correspondent of Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss Seward, and published a poetic tale entitled 
“Edwy and Eldild.” Died about 1826. 


aun’ ‘Journal and Correspondence of T. S. Whalley,’ London, 
1563. 

Wharton, hwar’ton, (FRANCIS,) an American jurist, 
born at Philadelphia in 1820. He became in 1856 pro- 
fessor of logic and rhetoric at Kenyon College, Ohio. 
He has published a “ Treatise on the Criminal Law of 
the United States,” a “Treatise on Medical Jurispru- 
dence,” and other works. 

Wharton, hwar’ton, (Sir GEorRGE,) an English as- 
tronomer and astrologer, born at Kirby-Kendal in 1617. 
He fought for the king in the civil war, and afterwards 
compiled almanacs, in which he inserted predictions 
against the dominant party. Died in 1681. 

Wharton, (HENRY,) an eminent English antiquary 
and divine, born in Norfolk in 1664. He studied at 
Caius College, Cambridge, and took his degree of M.A. 
in 1687, being ordained a priest in 1688. Among his 
numerous works the most important is his ‘“ Anglia 


Sacra,” (2 vols. fol., 1691,) being a collection of biogra- 
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phies of English bishops and archbishops from the in- 
troduction of Christianity to 1540. He also published 
“A Treatise of the Celibacy of the Clergy,” etc., and 
“The History of the Troubles and Trials of Archbishop 
Laud,” and assisted Dr. William Cave in his “ Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Historia Literaria.” Died in 1695. 

Wharton, (PHILIP,) Lorp, an English peer, who 
took a prominent part in the civil war which began in 
1642, and commanded a regiment for Parliament at the 
battle of Edgehill. He was a zealous Presbyterian. He 
died in 1696. He was the father of Thomas, Marquis 
of Wharton. 

Wharton, (PHILIP,) Duke of Wharton, an eloquent 
and profligate English peer, born in 1698, was the son 
of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, noticed below. About 
the age of sixteen he married privately a daughter of 
General Holmes, On the death of his father, in 1715, he 
became heir to an estate of £16,000 a year, and entered 
upon a course of reckless dissipation and vice. In 1716 
he began a tour on the continent. Having arrived at 
Lyons, he wrote a letter to the Pretender, who then 
resided at Avignon, and who received Wharton in a 
flattering manner when he came to that city. He took 
his seat in the Irish House of Lords about 1717, sup- 
ported the ministry with zeal, and was raised to the 
English peerage, as Duke of Wharton, in 1718. He 
entered the English House of Peers in 1719 or 1720, and 
denounced the South Sea bill in a speech remarkable 
for bitter invective. On other questions also he opposed 
the ministers with great eloquence. 

He involved himself in debt by his boundless prodi- 
gality, retired to the continent in 1724, avowed himself 
an adherent of the Pretender, and joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1726 he married a Miss O’Byrne, 
a daughter of an Irish colonel. He served as a volun- 
teer in the Spanish army at the siege of Gibraltar, in 
1727. For this offence he was indicted for treason, and 
convicted. He lost his peerage and his estate, and was 
reduced to poverty. He died at Tarragona, Spain, in 
1731. His character is portrayed by Pope in his ‘‘ Moral 
Essays.” 

See ‘The Life and Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton,” 2 
vols., 1732; ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.’’ 

Wharton, (THoMAsS,) MARQUIS OF, an English Whig 
politician, born about 1645, was the eldest son of Philip, 
Lord Wharton. He entered Parliament in the reign 
of Charles II., constantly opposed the court, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his dexterity and turbulence as 
a politician. In November, 1688, he joined William, 
Prince of Orange, who appointed him comptroller of 
the household. in 1689. He received the title of Earl 
of Wharton in 1706, and was lord lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1708 to 1710. He was the author of ‘ Lillibullero,” 
a famous satirical ballad. In September, 1714, he was 
appointed lord privy seal by George I., and in 1715 he 
was created Marquis of Wharton. He died in 1715, 
leaving a son, Philip. He was characterized by Swift as 
“the most universal villain that I ever knew.” ‘‘ Those 
who hated him most heartily,” says Macaulay, ‘admitted 
that his natural parts were excellent, and that he was 
equally qualified for debate and for action. . . . Heearly 
acquired, and retained to the last,.the reputation of being 
the greatest rake in England... . His mendacity and 
his effrontery passed into proverbs. . . . Asa canvasser 
he was irresistible. . . . Had he not been a man of im- 
perturbable temper, dauntless courage, and consummate 
skill in fence, his life would have been a short one. But 
neither anger nor danger ever deprived him of his 
presence of mind; and he had a peculiar way of dis- 
arming his opponents that moved the envy of all the 
duellists of his time.” (Macaulay’s “ History of England,” 
vol. iv. pp. 136-37.) 

See, also, Swirt’s satire on Wharton in his ‘‘ Four Last Years 
of Queen Anne;’’ and (anonymous) ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Thomas, 
Marquis of Wharton,” 1715. 

Wharton, (THomAs,) an eminent English physician 
and anatomist, born at Winston, in Durham, about 
1610. He took his degree as M.D. at Oxford in 1647, 
after which he removed to London, and became a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians in 1650. He published a 
valuable work on glands, entitled ‘“Adenography, or 
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Description of the Glands,” (‘‘ Adenographia, sive Glan- 
dularum Descriptio,” 1656.) He first discovered the 
excretory duct in the submaxillary gland, which bears 
his name. Died in 1673. 

Whately, hwat’le, (R1cHARD,) Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, an eminent English thinker and writer, born in 
London in 1787, was a son of Dr. Whately, prebendary 
of Bristol. As a child, he was nervous and shy, and, like 
De Quincey, appears to have preferred the society of his 
sisters to that of his brothers. He delighted in arith- 
metical calculations, which he carried on in his mind. 
In childhood, as well as in after-life, whatever occupied 
his thoughts appears to have completely absorbed him 
for the time. The passion for arithmetic soon left him ; 
he then devoted himself to “castle-building,” which, 
however, took a philosophical or metaphysical, rather 
than a romantic, direction. In 1805 he entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, of which he became a Fellow in 1811, 
and in which he took the degree of M.A. in 1812. 
While at Oxford, he formed an intimate friendship with 
Dr. Arnold, which continued unchanged till the death 
of the latter. In 1810 he gained the prize for the English 
Essay, the subject being ‘‘ The Comparative Excellence 
of the Ancients and Moderns.” In 1819 he published 
“Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Bonaparte,” an 
ingenious attempt to show the absurdity of skeptical 
criticism. He married a lady named Pope in 1821. 
He was appointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1822, 
and the same year obtained the rectory of Halesworth, 
in Sussex. His Bampton lectures ‘On the Use and 
Abuse of Party Feeling in Religion” were published in 
1822. In 1825 he was chosen principal of Saint Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford. He extended his reputation by his 
“Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Religion,” (1825,) his ‘Elements of Logic,” (1826,) 
often reprinted, and highly esteemed, his ‘‘ Essays on 
some of the Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle 
Paul,” and his “ Errors of Romanism traced to their 
Origin in Human Nature,” (1830.) He was elected 
professor of political economy at Oxford in 1830, and 
was appointed Archbishop of Dublin in 1831. He took 
a prominent part in organizing the national system of 
education in Ireland. Among his numerous works are 
‘Elements of Rhetoric,” (1828,) ‘‘ Introduction to Politi- 
cal Economy,” (1831,) “ Sermons on Various Subjects,” 
(1835,) “Essays on some of the Dangers to Christian 
Faith which may arise from the Teaching or the Conduct 
of its Professors,” (1839,) and “ The Kingdom of Christ 
Delineated, in Two Essays on our Lord’s Own Account 
of His Person,” etc., (1841.) He also wrote several 
valuable articles for the leading reviews. His style is 
luminous and aphoristic. As a theologian, he was char- 
acterized by the liberality of his views and by the free- 
dom and independence of his thoughts. He is justly 
considered to have been one of the most profound and 
original thinkers of his time. As a man, he was distin- 
guished for moral courage, and was singularly sincere, 
generous, and disinterested. Died in October, 1863. 

See “‘ Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., Late 
Archbishop of Dublin,’ by his daughter, E. Janz WHATELY, 2 
vols., London, 1866; ‘‘London Quarterly Review’’ for October, 
1822; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1864; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review” for January, 1867. For some strictures on Whately’s 
* Logic,”? see SiR WiLt1AM Hamitton’s “ Logic.” 

Whately, (Wititam,) an English Puritan divine, 
born at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, in 1583. He became 
vicar of Banbury about 1610, and published, besides 
other works, ‘Prototypes, or the Primary Precedent 
out of the Book of Genesis.” Died in 1639. 

Wheare, hwair, ? (DEGoRY,) an English historian, 
born in Cornwall in 1573. He was the first reader of 
the lecture which Camden founded at Oxford, and wrote 
several works. Died in 1647. 

Whéat’ley, (CHARLES,) an English divine, born in 
1686, published a ‘“ Rational Illustration of the Com- 
mon Prayer.” Died in 1742. 

Wheatley, (FRANCIS,) an English landscape-painter 
in oil- and water-colours, born in London in 1747. He 
became a Royal Academician in 1791. Died in 1801. 

Whéat’ley, (PHILLIS,) a negro poetess, born in Africa 
about 1753, was brought to America in 1761. 


of Boston, and published, at an early age, ‘‘ Poems on 
Various Subjects, Religious and Moral.” She was 
afterwards married to a man named Peters, and died in 
Boston in 1794. . 

See Duycxkinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” vol. i. ; 
ALLIBONE, “ Dictionary of Authors.”’ 

Whéat’on, (HENRY,) an American jurist, civilian, 
and diplomatist, born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
November, 1785. He graduated at Brown University 
in 1802, after which he pursued the study of law at 
Poitiers, France, and in London. On his return he 
became a resident of the city of New York, and in 1812 
began to edit the ‘‘ National Advocate,” a daily jour- 
nal. He published in 1815 a “ Digest of the Law of 
Maritime Captures and Prizes,” which was received 
with favour. In 1816 he became a reporter of the 
decisions of the supreme court of the United States. 
He contributed many articles to the “ North American 
Review.” He was appointed chargé-d’affaires to the 
court of Denmark in 1826 or 1827, and minister resident 
at Berlin in 1835. He published in 1836 his most im- 
portant work, * Elements of International Law,” which 
is highly esteemed as a standard authority. In 1837 he 
was promoted to the rank of minister-plenipotentiary 
at Berlin, where he remained until 1846. He wrote an 
able work entitled a “History of the Law of Nations 
in Europe and America, from the Earliest Times to the 
Treaty of Washington,” which originally appeared in 
French at Leipsic in 1841. It was enlarged and pub- 
lished in English in 1845. “Of its great merit,” says 
R. W. Griswold, “all competent critics have given the 
same testimony.” Among his other works is a ‘‘ History 
of the Northmen, or Danes and Normans,” (1831.) He 
published “ Reports of Cases argued and determined in 
the Supreme Court of the United States,” (12 vols., 
1827.) He was elected a corresponding member of the 
French Institute about 1843. Died near Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in March, 1848. 

See Griswo pn, ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,” p. 169; ALLIBONE, 
‘Dictionary of Authors ;’”’ ‘‘ North American Review’’ for October, 
1832, and January, 1837; ‘‘ Westminster Review”’ for July, 1847. 

Wheaton, (ROBERT,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in New York in 1826. He wrote historical and 
literary articles for several reviews, and acquired dis- 
tinction as a writer. Died in October, 1851. 

See a “ Memoir of Robert Wheaton,” 1854. 


Wheéat’stone, (CHARLES,) F.R.S., professor of ex- 
perimental philosophy in King’s College, London, was 
born at Gloucester in 1802. In early life he was a manu- 
facturer of musical instruments, and made researches 
on the science of acoustics. He displayed much me- 
chanical ingenuity in the construction of instruments 
and apparatus. He published in 1834 an “ Account of 
Experiments to Measure the Velocity of Electricity and 
the Duration of Electric Light.” In the same year he 
became professor of philosophy in King’s College, Lon- 
don. He invented the stereoscope, which he described 
in his “ Contributions to the Physiology of Vision,” (1838.) 
He was one of several persons who, in 1837, claimed 
the honour of the invention of the electric telegraph. 
Wheatstone and his partner Cooke obtained in 1837 a 
patent for apparatus which they invented for conveying 
signals by means of electric currents. They were suc- 
cessful in the practical application of their invention, 
which soon came into extensive use. Professor Wheat- 
stone afterwards invented several improvements, among 
which is the magneto-alphabetical telegraph. 

Whe/’don, (DANIEL DENISON,) D.D., an American 
Methodist divine, born in Onondaga county, New York, 
in 1808. He became in 1856 editor of the “ Methodist 
Quarterly Review.” He has published a “ Commentary 
on the Gospels,” and other works. 

Whee’ler, (DANIEL,) an able minister of the Society 
of Friends, was born in London in 1771. He enlisted 
in the British army about 1791, and served in Holland 
in 1794. Before this time his moral character had be- 
come, it is said, very depraved. Having passed through 
much suffering and danger, and repented of his sins, he 
quitted the army in 1796, and was approved as a minis- 


She was | ter by the Friends in 1816, He was employed by the 


instructed by her mistress, Mrs. Wheatley, a resident } Russian government to superintend agricultural improve- 
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ments near Saint Petersburg, for many years, (1817-32.) 
About the end of 1833 he sailed on a religious missign 
to the islands of the Pacific Ocean, in which he spent 
nearly four years. He visited the United States in 1839 
as a minister of the gospel, and died in the city of New 
York in 1840. 

See ‘f Memoirs of Daniel Wheeler,’’ (partly autobiographic,) 1842. 


Wheeler or Wheler, (Sir Grorce,) an English 
divine, born in Kent or Holland in 1650, became rector 
of Houghton-le-Spring. He published a “ Journey into 
Greece,” and “An Account of the Churches of the 
Primitive Christians.” Died about 1723. 

Whee’ler, (WILLIAM A.,) an American editor and 
author, born at Leicester, Massachusetts, November 14, 
1833, graduated at Bowdoin College in 1853. In 1856 
he went to Cambridge to assist Dr. Worcester in the 
preparation of his quarto Dictionary, on which he was 
engaged several years. In 1861 he was employed by 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam as one of the editors of the 
new edition of Webster’s quarto Dictionary, which passed 
through the press under his supervision. Among his 
various publications we may name a “Dictionary of 
the Noted Names of Fiction,” (I vol. 12mo0, 1865,) a 
work original in its conception, as well as of great 
practical value as a book of reference. In 1867 he was 
appointed assistant superintendent, and head of the 
cataloguing department, in the Boston Public Library. 

Wheelock, (ELEAZAR,) D.D., an American Congre- 
gational divine, born at Windham, Connecticut, in 1711. 
He was the founder and first president of Dartmouth 
College, which grew originally out of an Indian mission- 
ary school. Died in 1779. 

Wheelock, (JoHn,) LL.D., son of the preceding, 
was born at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1754. He served 
for a time in the Continental army, and was made a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On the death of his father he became 
president of Dartmouth College. Died in 1817. 

Wheel’wright, (JoHN,) a Puritan divine, born in 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1594, was a classmate and 
friend of Oliver Cromwell. He emigrated in 1636 to 
New England, where he soon after founded the town of 
Exeter, in Massachusetts. He was a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, whose religious views he shared. 
Died in 1679. 

Wheth’am-stede, (JoHN,) an English monk and 
chronicler, was Abbot of Saint Alban’s, and was ordained 
a priest in 1382. He wrote achronicle of the period 
from 1441 to 1461. Died in 1464. 

Whet’stone, (GEoRGE,) an English miscellaneous 
writer, who lived about 1575. His principal work is a 
comedy, entitled “ Promos and Cassandra,” (1578.) 

Whewell, hi’el, (WILLIAM,) F.R.S., a distinguished 
English philosopher and scholar, born at Lancaster in 
1795. He was educated at Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated in 1816, was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, 
and became an eminent tutor in the same. He was 
appointed professor of mineralogy in 1828, obtained the 
chair of moral philosophy or moral theology in 1838, 
and became master of Trinity College in 4841. Before 
the last date he had gained distinction as a writer by the 
production of his “ Astronomy and Physics considered 
with Reference to Natural Theology,” (1833,) which is 
one of the Bridgewater Treatises, “The History of the 
Inductive Sciences,” (3 vols., 1837,) and “The Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences founded upon their 
History,” (2 vols., 1840.) Referring to these two works, 
Professor James D. Forbes says, ‘‘One attempt—a bold 
and successful one—has been made, in our own day, to 
unite two of the three departments: I mean the His- 
tory and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. An 
English philosopher, of wonderful versatility, industry, 
and power, has erected a permanent monument to his 
reputation, in a voluminous work bearing the preceding 
title.” (“ Preliminary Dissertation” in the eighth edition 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.”) An anonymous 
work called “The Plurality of Worlds” (1853) is gen- 
erally understood to be the production of Dr. Whewell. 
The author of this work doubts or denies the existence 
of a plurality of worlds. He became vice-chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge in 1855. Among his 
numerous works are “ Elements of Morality,” (1855,) 


and several valuable treatises on tides, published in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions.” Died in 1866. 

See Atirzone, “ Dictionary of Authors ;’’ ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’ 
for January, 1834, and October, 1837; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” 
for June, 1841; ‘‘Westminster Review” for October, 1852. 

Which’cote, (BENJAMIN,) an English divine, born in 
Shropshire in 1610, studied at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, was appointed one of the university preachers 
about 1636, took the degree of D.D. in 1649, and after- 
wards became rector of Milton, in Cambridgeshire. 
After the restoration he was appointed vicar of Saint 
Lawrence, Jewry. He was the author of ‘ Observations 
and Apophthegms,” ‘“‘ Moral and Religious Aphorisms,” 
and numerous sermons. He has been called one of the 
principal founders of the latitudinarian school of divines 
in England. Died in 1683. 

Whip’ple, (hwip’p’l,) (ABRAHAM,) an American com- 
modore of the Revolution, born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1733. He captured many rich prizes and per- 
formed several daring exploits between 1775 and 1781. 
Died at Marietta, Ohio, in 1819. 

See Hivpretu, ‘‘ Life of A. Whipple.’ 

Whipple, (AmIEL W.,) an American general, born in 
Massachusetts, graduated at West Point in 1841. He 
became a captain of topographical engineers in 1855, 
and chief engineer on the staff of General McDowell in 
the spring of 1861. He was killed at the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, May, 1863, aged about forty-six. 

Whipple, (EDWIN PERCY,) a distinguished American 
critic and essayist, born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 
1819. He publishedin 1843 in the ‘‘ Boston Miscellany”’ 
an ‘* Essay on the Genius and Writings of Macaulay,’ 
which attracted much attention. He has been a contrib- 
utor to the “‘ American Review,” ‘ Christian Examiner,” 
“ Methodist Quarterly Review,” “ North American 
Review,” and the ‘Atlantic Monthly.” A collection 
of his writings, entitled “‘ Essays and Reviews,” was 
published in 2 vols. in 1849. He is also the author 
of “ Lectures on Subjects connected with Literature and 
Life,” (1849,) and “Character and Characteristic Men,” 
(1867.) Mr. Whipple has acquired a high reputation 
as a lecturer. In 1859 he delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, a course of lectures on the “ Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth,” which were published in a 
small volume in 1869. 

See Griswo tp, “‘ Prose Writers of America ;”? “‘ North American 
Review” for January, 1850. 

Whipple, (WILLIAM,) an American general of the 
Revolution, born at Kittery, Maine, in 1730, was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was elected to Congress in 1776, was appointed briga- 
dier-general in 1777, and took part in the battles of 
Stillwater and Saratoga and in the siege of Newport. 
Died in 1785. 

See SAnperson, “‘ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence.” 


Whist/ler, (hwiss’ler,) (@EoRGE WASHINGTON,) an 
American engineer, born at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 
1800, graduated at the West Point Military Academy 
in 1819. Having been previously employed in the 
construction of several railroads in the United States, he 
was invited to Russia in 1842 by the emperor Nicholas 
to superintend the internal improvements in that country. 
Died in 1849. i 

Whis’ton, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English philoso- 
pher and theologian, born at Norton, in Leicestershire, 
on the 9th of December, 1667. He was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he gave special attention 
to mathematics and the Cartesian philosophy, and took 
his degree in 1690. He was elected a Fellow of his 
college in the same year, and was ordained a priest in 
1693. About this time he became acquainted with Sir 
Isaac Newton. In 1696 he published a ‘*‘ New Theory 
of the Earth, from'its Original to the Consummation of 
all Things,” in which he attributed the great Deluge to 
the collision of a comet with the earth. This work ran 
through six editions. He obtained the living of Lowes- 
toft, in Suffolk, in 1698, soon’ after which he married a 
Miss Antrobus. In 1701 Newton nominated him as 
his deputy in the Lucasian professorship at Cambridge. 
Through the influence of Newton, Whiston obtained 
the chair of mathematics, which the former resigned in 
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1703. He then gave up his living at Lowestoft, and 
removed to Cambridge, where he also officiated as a 
clergyman, having been appointed lecturer of Saint Clem- 
ent’s. In 1707 he was appointed preacher of the Boyle 
lecture, and published ‘ Przlectiones Astronomice.” 
He was gradually converted to Arian doctrines, which 
he advocated in a volume of sermons and essays pub- 
lished in 1709, and in other writings. In 1710 he was 
deprived of his professorship and expelled from the 
university. He then settled in London, and published 
a “ Historical Preface to Primitive Christianity,” (1710,) 
which was followed by “ Primitive Christianity Revived,” 
(4 vols., 1711.) The clergy prosecuted him for heresy in 
the spiritual courts; but, after many evasive delays, the 
prosecution was ended in 1715, by an act of grace by 
which all heretics were pardoned. Whiston was an 
unflinching and courageous asserter of religious liberty, 
and was distinguished for his shrewd and pithy retorts 
in conversation. He was once in company with Addison, 
Pope, Walpole, and Secretary Craggs, who raised the 
question whether a secretary of state could be an honest 
man. Whiston having expressed his opinion in the af- 
firmative, Craggs said, “It might answer for a fortnight, 
but no longer.” Whiston then asked, ‘“ Mr. Secretary, 
did you ever try it for a fortnight?” to which Craggs 
made no answer. He published in 1737 a translation 
of Josephus, often reprinted, and in 1749-50 his enter- 
taining “Memoirs of his own Life,” (3 vols.) Died in 
1752. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Whit’a-ker, (EDWARD,) an English divine and writer, 
born in 1750, published “An Abridgment of Universal 
History,” and other works. Died in 1818. 

Whitaker, (JoHN,) an English divine, born at Man- 
chester about 1735. He studied at Oxford, and became 
rector of Ruan-Langhorne, in Cornwall, in 1778 . He 
published, among other works, a ‘History of Man- 
chester,” (1771-75,) ‘‘Genuine History of the Britons 
Asserted,” “ Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated,” (1788,) 
“The Origin of Arianism Disclosed,” and ‘Sermons 
upon Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell.” Died in 
1808. 

See Atuisong, “‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” “‘ Monthly Review” 
for April, 1783, and October, 1795. 

Whitaker, (THomas DuNHAy,) LL.D., an English 
divine and writer, born in Norfolk in 1759. He studied 
Jaw at Cambridge, but subsequently entered holy orders, 
and became vicar of Blackburn in 1818. He published 
“The Life and Original Correspondence of Sir George 
Radcliffe,” ‘‘ History of the Deanery of Craven,” and 
other antiquarian works. Died in 1821. 

Whitaker, (WILLIAm,) a learned English theologian, 
born at Holme, in Lancashire, in 1547. He became pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge in 1579, and master of 
Saint John’s College, Cambridge. He translated the 
Liturgy of the Church and Nowell’s Catechisms into 
Greek, and wrote numerous controversial works against 
popery. Died in 1595. 

Whit’bréad, (SAMUEL,) an English statesman, born 
in London in 1758, was the son of an opulent brewer of 
that city. He studied at Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was elected to Parliament for the borough of 
Steyning in 1790, and was afterwards returned for the 
town of Bedford. He was a zealous supporter of the 
Whig party, and a warm personal friend of Mr. Fox. 
He conducted the impeachment of Lord Melville, and 
was one of the most influential members of the oppo- 
sition after the death of Fox. His wife was a daughter 
of the first Earl Grey. He committed suicide in 1815, 
during an attack of temporary insanity. 

Whit’/by, (DANIEL,) an English theologian, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1638. He studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and rose through several preferments to 
be rector of Saint Edmund’s, Salisbury, having been 
previously created D.D. His controversial works are 
numerous, and enjoyed a high reputation in his time; 
among the most important of these may be named “ A 
Discourse concerning the Idolatry of the Church of 
Rome,” (1674,) “The Absurdity and Idolatry of Host- 
Worship Proven,” (1679,) and “The Fallibility of the 


published a plea for the toleration of dissenters, entitled 
“The Protestant Reconciler,” etc., which encountered 
violent opposition and was condemned to be burned. His 
“ Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament,” 
(1703,) a defence of Arminianism, is regarded as his 
best production, and was followed by several other 
works of a similar nature. Dr. Whitby subsequently 
professed Arianism, in defence of which he wrote a 
number of tracts, and also defended Bishop Hoadly in 
the Bangorian controversy. Died in 1726. 
See Aviisong, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 


White, (CHARLEs,) an English officer and writer, 
born in Shropshire in 1793, served under Wellington 
in the Peninsular war, and afterwards in Hanover as 
adjutant of the Duke of Cambridge. He published 
* Almacks Revisited,” ‘The King’s Page,” ‘ Arthur 
Beverly,” and other popular romances; also, ‘The 
Belgic Revolution in 1830,” (1835,) and “Three Years 
in Constantinople,” (1846.) 

White, (DANIEL APPLETON,) a distinguished jurist 
and scholar, was born in Massachusetts, in what is now 
the city of Lawrence, June 7, 1776. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1797, sharing the highest honours of the 
class with Horace Binney, of Philadelphia. In 1799 he 
accepted the position of Latin tutor at Harvard, where 
he remained nearly four years. He began the study of 
law at Cambridge, and was there admitted to the bar in 
1804. His success in his profession was remarkable. 
From 1810 to 1815 he was a member of the State Senate. 
In November, 1814, he was elected to Congress from the 
Essex district by an almost unanimous vote; but before 
taking his seat in the national legislature he resigned 
his position as representative and accepted that of judge 
of probate for the county of Essex, which in the mean 
time had been tendered to him. He filled this office, 
with the highest credit to himself and advantage to the 
Commonwealth, for thirty-eight years. 

Judge White was distinguished for his generosity and 
public spirit, and gave liberally of his time and means 
to promote the cause of education and other important 
public interests. He was an active member of many 
philanthropic and literary associations, and took a deep 
interest in the cause of temperance. Besides frequent 
smaller gifts, he gave in all to the Essex Institute at 
Salem more than 8000 volumes, including the 3000 left 
in his will. He closed his long and useful life on the 
30th of March, 186r. 

See the interesting ‘‘ Memoir of Daniel Appleton White,”’ by G. 
W. Briaas, Salem, 1864; and the ‘““Memoir of Judge White,” by 
Dr. WaLKER, published in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

White, (GEoRGE,) an English mezzotint engraver, 
son of Robert, noticed below, executed a number of 
excellent portraits, among which we may name those 
of Lord Clarendon and Sir Richard Blackmore. Died 
about 1735. 

White, (GILBER?T,) an eminent English naturalist and 
divine, born at Selborne, in Hampshire, in 1720. He 
studied at Oriel College, Oxford, and took the degree 
of M.A. in 1746. His principal work, entitled “ Natural 
History of Selborne,” appeared in 1789. Its graceful 
and attractive style, as well as its other merits, have 
given it a high rank among English classics. After his 
death, which occurred in 1793, a selection from his jour- 
nal was published by Dr. Aikin, under the title of “A 
Naturalist’s Calendar,” etc. His ‘‘ Antiquities of Sel- 
borne” was published in 1813, in the same volume with 
the two above-named works. 

See AL.ipBong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

White, (HENRY,) an English clergyman, of consider- 
able literary attainments, was a resident of Lichfield, 
and a friend of Dr. Johnson and other celebrated writers 
of the time. Died in 1836. 

White, (HENRY Kirke,) often called Ki1RKE WHITE, 
an English poet, born at Nottingham in 1785. As a 
child, he was remarkable for precocity of intellect, and 
distinguished himself by his attainments in the ancient 
and modern languages, music, and natural science. 
Having previously made several contributions to the 
“Monthly Mirror’ and other literary journals, he pub- 
lished about 1803 a collection of poems, which were 


Roman Church Demonstrated,” (1687.) In 1683 he 
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severely criticised by the reviewers. The volume, how- 
ever, attracted the notice of Southey, who subsequently 
became his warm friend and generous patron. Having 
about this time experienced deep religious impressions, 
it became his earnest desire to educate himself for the 
ministry. Through the assistance of several friends, he 
was enabled to enter Saint John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1804. His severe application to study and the excite- 
ment of preparing for examination were too much for 
his originally frail constitution, and he fell into a rapid 
decline, dying in October, 1806. His works, in prose 
and verse, were published in 1807 by Southey, with a 
very interesting biography. 

See, also, SoMMERMEYER, “‘ Essay on the Life and Writings of 
H, Kirke White,”’ 1847; Cary, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets, from 
Johnson to Kirke White ;” Attisone, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” 
“Monthly Review”’ for January, 18ro. 

White, (HuGH Lawson,) an American statesman, 
born in Iredell county, North Carolina, in October, 
1773. He removed to Knox county, Tennessee, in 1786, 
and was appointed a judge of the supreme court of that 
State in 1801. In 1825 he was elected a Senator of the 
United States for Tennessee. He received twenty-six 
electoral votes as a candidate for the Presidency in 1836, 
and was re-elected a Senator in the same year, but he 
resigned his seat in 1839. Died at Knoxville in 1840. 

pe the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,”’ 
Vol, lv. 

White, (JAMzs,) an Irish novelist and poet, wrote 
romances entitled “Adventures of John of Gaunt,” 
“‘Richard Coeur de Lion,” and ‘Conway Castle, and 
other Poems.” Died in 1799. 

White, (Rev. JAMEs,) an English dramatist and his- 
torian, born in 1785. He published, besides other works, 
“The Eighteen Christian Centuries,” (1858,) ‘ Land- 
marks of the History of Greece,” and a “History of 
England,” (1861.) Died in 1862. 

White, (JEREMY,) an English nonconformist divine, 
wrote a work entitled “ Restoration of All Things,” in 
support of the doctrine of universal salvation. Died 
in 1707. 

White or Whyte, (JoHN,) an English ecclesiastic, 
born in Surrey in 1511, was made Bishop of Winchester 
under the reign of Queen Mary. Died in 1560. 

White, (JoHNn,) an English divine and _ popular 
preacher, sometimes called “the Patriarch of Dorches- 
ter,” was born in 1574; died in 1648. 

White, (JoHN,) called CENTURY WHITE, an English 
lawyer and nonconformist, born in Pembrokeshire in 
1590. He was elected a member of Parliament in 1640, 
and sat as a lay assessor in the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster. He published ‘The First Century of 
Scandalous Malignant Priests made and admitted into 
Benefices by the Prelates,” etc. Died in 1645. 

White, (JoHN,) an American lawyer, born in 1805. 
He represented a district of Kentucky in Congress 
from 1835 to 1845, and was Speaker of the House of 
Representatives from December, 1841, to March, 1843. 
Died in 1845. 

White, (JoserH,) D.D., an English divine and Orien- 
talist, born in Gloucestershire about 1746. He studied 
at Wadham College, Oxford, and in 1775 became Laudian 
professor of Arabic in the university. In 1783 he de- 
livered the Bampton lectures, which were afterwards 
published under the title of “* A View of Christianity and 
Mahometanism, in their History, their Evidence, and 
their Effects.” They won for him a high reputation and 
the office of prebendary in the cathedral of Gloucester. 
It was soon after discovered, however, that they were in 
great part the composition of the Rev. Samuel Badcock 
and Dr. Samuel Parr, who had been employed by Dr. 
White to assist him. He published, in 1800, his ‘ Dia- 
tessaron,” which was followed by his “ Augyptiaca, or 
Observations on Certain Antiquities of Egypt,” and 
a critical edition of the Greek New Testament. Died 
in 1814. 


See ALLIBongE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


White, (JosrpH BLANCO,) often called BLANCO 
WHITE, a distinguished writer, born at Seville, in Spain, 
in 1775, was descended from an Irish Catholic family 
settled in that country. In Spain he was called BLANCO, 
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which he afterwards exchanged for its English equiva: 
lent. He was educated for the Church, but he soon 
abandoned that profession, and, having settled in Eng- 
land, devoted himself to literature. He had been for 
several years editor of a Spanish journal, entitled “ El 
Espafiol,” and, in 1822, edited ‘‘Las Variedades,” an- 
other Spanish periodical. He was also a contributor 
to the “ Quarterly” and ‘‘ Westminster” Reviews, the 
“ Dublin University Review,” and other literary journals, 
Among his principal works may be named “The Poor 
Man’s Preservative against Popery,” (1825,) ‘‘ Second 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion,” 
(1833,) and a sonnet entitled ‘‘ Night,” which is highly 
commended by Coleridge. Died in 1841. 

See ‘The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by Him- 
self,’? London, 1845; J. H. THom, ‘‘ Life of J. B. White,’ 3 vols., 
1845; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for July, 1825; ‘‘ London Quarterly 
Review” for June, 1845; ‘‘ Westminster Review’? for December, 
1845; “‘ British Quarterly Review” for August, 1846. 

White, (JuLtus,) an American general, born in Madi- 
son county, New York, about 1816. He served at the 
battle of Pea Ridge, March, 1862, and was second in 
command at Harper’s Ferry when Stonewall Jackson 
captured that place, September 15 of the same year. 

White or Vi’tus, (RICHARD,) an English historian 
and Roman Catholic priest, born in Hampshire, became 
a Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1557. He taught 
law at Douai. Died in 1612. 

White, (RICHARD GRANT,) an American /:ttérateur, 
born in New York in 1822, was for a time associate 
editor of the “Courier and Enquirer.” He has been a 
contributor to the leading literary periodicals, and has 
published a volume of critical essays, entitled ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Scholar,” (1854,) an ‘‘ Essay on the Authorship 
of Henry VI.,” and a “Life of William Shakespeare,” 
prefixed to his edition of Shakespeare’s collected works 
in 12 vols., (1865 e¢ seg.) 

White, (RoBER?r,) an English engraver, born in 
London in 1645. His portraits in mezzotint and line- 
engraving are very numerous. Died in 1704. 

White, (Sir THomas,) a wealthy citizen of London, 
born in 1492, became lord mayor of that city in 1553. 
He was the founder of Saint John’s College, Oxford. 
Died in 1566. 

White, (THomas,) an English clergyman, born at 
Bristol. He became vicar of Saint Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, London, in 1575. He founded Sion College, in 
London, and a hospital. Died in 1623. 

White, (THomas,) [in Latin, THomas AL/sBus or 
Aw’GLus,| an English philosopher and Roman Catholic 
priest, born in 1582. He lived mostly on the continent, 
and published several works on philosophy, etc. Died 
in 1676. 

White, (THomas,) an English philosopher, was a 
friend and correspondent of Descartes. Died in 1696. 

White, (THomas,) an English divine, born in Kent 
in 1630, was made Bishop of Peterborough in 1685. He 
was one of the seven bishops imprisoned in the Tower 
in 1688. Died in 1698. 


See Miss STRICKLAND, ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops,”’ London, 
1866. 


White, (WiLL1Am,) D.D., a distinguished American 
bishop, born at Philadelphia in 1748. He was ordained 
priest in 1772, and subsequently became rector of Christ 
Church and Saint Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. He 
was elected Bishop of Pennsylvania in 1786. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ Comparative Views of the Controversy between 
the Calvinists and Arminians,” and other theological 
works. Died in 1836. 

See Brrp Wixson, ‘‘ Life of Bishop White,” 1839; DuycKINCK, 
**Cyclopeedia of American Literature,” vol. i. 

White’field, (hwit’féld,) (GEoRGE,) an eminent and 
eloquent English preacher, and the founder of the sect 
of Calvinistic Methodists, was born at Gloucester in 
December, 1714. He was a son of an inn-keeper, from 
whom he inherited little or nothing. His mother, who 
became a widow about 1716, sent him to a grammar- 
school. In 1733 he entered Pembroke College, Oxford, 
as aservitor. He had received from nature a good voice 
and remarkable rhetorical talents. At college he became 
an intimate friend of John and Charles Wesley, with 
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whom he entered into religious fellowship. He was or- 
dained a deacon in 1736, and began soon after to preach 
with great eloquence and power. In 1737 he preached 
in London, and other places, to crowded congregations, 
who listened to him with enthusiastic admiration. He 
performed a voyage to Georgia in the early part of 1738, 
instituted an orphan-house at Savannah, and returned 
to England in September of that year. In 1739 he 
was ordained a priest by Bishop Benson. Having been 
excluded from the churches of Bristol, he adopted the 
practice of preaching in the open air, for which his 
powerful voice was well adapted. He propagated the 
Methodist religion at various places with great success. 
In the autumn of 1739 he again crossed the Atlantic to 
America, where he spent more than a year in zealous 
ministerial Jabours. Having traversed the provinces 
from New York to Georgia, he returned to England 
in 1741. Soon after this date Whitefield and Wesley 
ceased to co-operate, in consequence of their disagree- 
ment in doctrines. They differed especially in the doc- 
trine of predestination, which Whitefield accepted, as a 
disciple of Calvin. (See WESLEY, JOHN.) About 1742 
he married a Welsh widow named Mrs. James. They 
had one child, who died in infancy. He revisited the 
American colonies in 1744, and laboured among them 
several years. In 1748 he became acquainted with 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, who appointed him 
her chaplain. Among the persons who are said to have 
heard and admired his sermons were Hume, Lord 
Chesterfield, and Benjamin Franklin. He published a 
journal of his life, (2d edition, 1756.) He sailed from 
England in 1769 on his seventh visit to America, and 
died at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in September, 1770. 
A collection of his letters, sermons, etc. was published 
in six volumes, (1771.) 

“Hume pronounced him,” says Robert Southey, “the 
most ingenious preacher he had ever heard, and said it 
was worth while to go twenty miles to hear him. But 
perhaps the greatest proof of his persuasive powers was 
when he drew from Benjamin Franklin’s pocket the 
money which that clear, coo] reasoner had determined 
not to give.”* (‘Life of John Wesley.”) 

See J. Gruttss, “Life of George Whitefield,” 1772; ‘Genuine 
and Secret Memoirs relating to that Arch- Methodist, G. Whitefield,” 
Oxford, 1742; SCHAFFSHAUSEN, ‘‘ Historia Methodistarum et Vita 
Whitefield,” 1743; Ropert Purvie, ‘The Life and Times of the 
Rev. George Whitefield,” 1838; R. Soutuey, “‘ Life of John Wes- 
ley ;’”’ “‘ Fraser’s Magazine”’ for February, 1838. 

White’héad, (Davin,) an English clergyman, born 
in Hampshire, became chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn. 
He was appointed Archbishop of Armagh in 1552, went 
into exile on the accession of Queen Mary, and preached 
at Frankfort. In 1558 he returned to England. Died 
in 1571. 

Whitehead, (GrorGE,) an English Quaker preacher, 
born in Westmoreland in 1636, procured for the society 
of which he was a member the allowance of an affirm- 
ation in the courts of law, instead of the customary oath. 
He was a personal friend of George Fox. Died in 1725. 

Whitehead, (JoHN,) a Methodist divine and phy- 
sician, who preached John Wesley’s funeral sermon, 
and afterwards published Memoirs of his life. Died 
in 1804. 

Whitehead, (PAuL,) an English satiric poet, born 
in London in 1710. His political satire entitled “The 
State Dunces” was dedicated to Pope, and was followed 
by “Manners,” (1739,) “The Gymnasiad,” (1744,) and 
“Fonour,” all of which were conspicuous for their 
virulence and daring personalities. He was an associate 
of Wilkes, Sir Francis Dashwood, and other profligate 
wits of the time. Died in 1774. 

Whitehead, (WILLIAM,) an English poet and drama- 
tist, born at Cambridge in 1715. He studied at'Cam- 
bridge, and in 1757 succeeded Colley Cibber as poet- 
laureate. He published tragedies entitled ‘“‘ The Roman 
Father” and “Creusa, Queen of Athens,” “The School 
for Lovers,” a comedy, and numerous odes, epistles, 
etc. Died in 1788. 

White’hurst, (JoHN,) an English mechanician of dis- 
tinguished talents, born in Cheshire in 1713 ; died in 1788. 


* See Franklin’s own account of this, in his ** Autobiography.” 
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White’locke, (hwit’lok,) (BULSTRODE,) an eminent 
English statesman and lawyer, born in London in 1605, 
was a son of Sir James, noticed below. His mother 
was Elizabeth Bulstrode. About 1620 he entered Saint 
John’s College, Oxford, which he quitted, without a 
degree, to study law in the Middle Temple. He was 
elected a member of the Long Parliament for Great 
Marlow in November, 1640, and opposed the arbitrary 
measures of Charles I. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee which managed the impeachment of the Earl of 
Strafford, but was more moderate and conservative than 
most of the leaders of the popular party. During the 
civil war he preferred the part of mediator to that of a 
zealous partisan, He was one of the commissioners 
appointed to treat with the king at Oxford in January, 
1642-43. About 1648 he was nominated one of the 
commissioners of the great seal. He declined to take 
any part in the trial of Charles I., which he character- 
ized as a “bad business ;” but he accepted office under 
Cromwell, who had much confidence in his integrity 
and judgment. In 1653 he was sent as ambassador to 
Sweden, negotiated a treaty with that power, and re- 
turned in 1654. He was a member of Cromwell’s 
second Parliament, and was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1656, soon after which he urged 
Cromwell to assume the title of king, and obtained a 
seat in the new House of Peers created by the Pro- 
tector. He was created a viscount in August, 1658, but 
he would not accept the title. After the death of Oliver 
he became’ president of the council of state, in 1659, 
and keeper of the great seal, which he resigned about 
December, 1659. At the restoration of 1660 his name 
was included in the Act of Oblivion. He died in 1676, 
leaving a valuable contribution to history, entitled ‘‘ Me- 
morials of English Affairs from the Beginning of the 
Reign of Charles I. to the Restoration of Charles II.,” 
(1682,) also “Memorials of English Affairs from the 
Supposed Expedition of Brute to this Island to the End 
of the Reign of James I.,” which was published in 1709 
by William Penn, who prefixed a notice of the author’s 
life. An Account of his Swedish Embassy was pub- 
lished in 1772. 

See GuizorT, ‘‘ Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre ;’?’ Hume, 
“‘ History of England ;”” ALLIBONE, ‘*‘ Dictionary of Authors ;” ‘* Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale.” 

Whitelocke, (Sir JAMES,) an English judge, born in 
London in 1570, was the father of the preceding. He 
was elected to Parliament in 1620, and afterwards be- 
came a judge of the common pleas. He had a good 
reputation for fidelity to the duties of his office. Died 
in 1632. 

White’side, (JAmrs,) LL.D., an Irish jurist and 
conservative statesman, born in the county of Wicklow 
about 1806. He studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
subsequently obtained a high reputation as a lawyer 
and orator. He was one of the leading counsel in the 
defence of O’Connell in 1843, and also defended Meagher 
and Smith O’Brien in the trials of 1848. He was elected 
to Parliament for Enniskillen in 1851, and in 1859 was 
returned for the University of Dublin. He became 
about 1866 lord chief justice of the court of queen’s 
bench in Ireland. He has published a work entitled 
“Ttaly in the Nineteenth Century,” (1849.) 

Whit’ gift, (JoHN,) an Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
learned Protestant theologian, born at Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire, in 1530. He entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, about 1548, and afterwards removed to 
Pembroke Hall. In 1554 he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts. He adopted the Protestant doctrines 
at an early age, and, after the accession of Queen 
Mary, he was protected from persecution by his friend 
Andrew Perne. Having entered into holy orders in 
1560, he gained distinction as a preacher at Cambridge, 
where he resided many years after the date just named. 
He became Lady Margaret professor of divinity in 1563, 
master of Pembroke Hall in 1567, and chaplain of 
Queen Elizabeth in the same year. About 1568 he was 
appointed master of Trinity College and regius pro- 
fessor of divinity. He appeared as a champion of the 
Established Church and its liturgy im a controversy 
against Cartwright, who was a Puritan. In 1571 he was 
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appointed Dean of Lincoln. The constitution and lit- 
urgy of the Church of England having been attacked 
in a Puritan work called “An Admonition to Parlia- 
ment,” Whitgift defended the Church with much ability 
in his “ Answer to the Admonition to Parliament,” 
(1572.) He was appointed Bishop of Worcester in 
1576, and gained the favour of the queen by his zeal and 
severity against the Roman Catholics and Puritans. He 
succeeded Grindal as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1583, 
and initiated vigorous measures to enforce conformity to 
all the doctrines, forms, and discipline of the Church. 
He required all clergymen to subscribe to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and to recognize the queen as the 
supreme head of the Church. His intolerance and per- 
secuting spirit are said to have driven many persons 
into dissent. ‘“ Honest and well-intentioned,” says Gar- 
diner, “but narrow-minded to an almost incredible 
degree, the one thought which filled his mind was the 
hope of bringing the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land at least to an outward conformity.” Lord Burghley 
remonstrated against his intolerant conduct, without 
effect. Whitgift declined the office of lord chancellor 
in 1587. He founded a hospital at Croydon. On the 
death of Elizabeth (1602) he sent Dr. Nevil to Scotland 
to court the favour of James I. He took part in the 
conference at Hampton Court in January, 1604. Died 
in February, 1604. 

See Srrvpxr, ‘“ Life and Acts of John Whitgift,” 1718; Srr 
GrorGe Pauts, “ Life of Whitgift,’’ 1699; GARDINER, ‘‘ History 
of England from 1603 to 1616,”’ vol. i. ch. iii. ; ‘‘ Retrospective Re- 
view,” vol. xiii., (1826.) 

Whi’ting, (HENRy,) an American general of the 
United States army, was born at Lancaster, in Massa- 
chusetts. He wrote various articles for the ‘ North 
American Review.” Died at an advanced age in Saint 
Louis, Missouri, in 1851. 

Whiting, (WILLIAM H. C.,) an American general, 
born in Massachusetts about 1825, graduated at West 
Point in 1845. He took arms against the Union in 1861, 
and became a major-general in 1863. He commanded 
at Fort Fisher in December, 1864, and was taken pris- 
oner at the capture of that fort, in January, 1865. He 
died in prison, March, 1865. 

Whit/lock, (ELIzABETH,) an English actress, born 
in 1761, was a sister of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. 
She was married in 1785 to Mr. Whitlock, manager of 
the Newcastle Theatre. Died in 1836. 

Whit’man, (SARAH HELEN Power,) an American 
poetess, born at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1813, pub- 
lished “ Hours of Life, and other Poems,” (1853,) and 
a work entitled “‘ Edgar Poe and his Critics,” (1860.) 


See Duvcxinck, ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of American Literature,”’ vol. ii. ; 
Griswotp, ‘‘ Female Poets of America.” 


Whit/ney, (ADELINE D. Train,) a popular American 
writer, born in Boston in 1824. Among her works are 
“Mother Goose for Grown Folks,” (1860,) “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” (1863,) “‘The Gayworthys,” (1865,) 
“ Patience Strong’s Outings,” (1868,) and “ Hitherto: a 
Story of Yesterday,” (1869.) 

Whitney, (ELI,) the inventor of the cotton-gin, was 
born at Westborough, Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
December 8, 1765. He displayed great mechanical in- 
genuity in his early youth, graduated at Yale College in 
1792, and went to Georgia to teach school. He became 
an inmate in the household of General Greene’s widow, 
near Savannah, where, about the end of 1792, he invented 
the cotton-gin for separating the cotton from the seed. 
In May, 1793, he formed with Phineas Miller a partner- 
ship for the manufacture of the gins. Before he had 
obtained a patent for his invention, some persons broke 
open his premises by night and carried off his model 
machine. He was thus defrauded of his just reward, 
and was involved in much trouble by the infringements 
of his patent. ‘The South,” says Horace Greeley, 
“fairly swarmed with pirates on the invention, of all 
kinds and degrees.” When he prosecuted those who 
infringed his patent, the juries of Georgia decided for 
the defendants. The legislature of South Carolina paid 
him fifty thousand dollars for his patent-right about 
1804. Despairing of gaining a competence by this in- 
vention, he engaged in the manufacture of fire-arms near 
New Haven in 1798. He made great improvements in 
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the construction of fire-arms, and acquired an inde- 
pendent fortune in that business. He married in 1817 
a daughter of Judge Pierpont Edwards. ‘We cannot 
express,” says Judge Johnson, (in 1807,) “the weight of 
the obligation which the country owes to this invention,” 
(the cotton-gin.) Robert Fulton expressed the opinion 
that “ Arkwright, Watt, and Whitney were the three 
men that did most for mankind of any of their contem- 
poraries.” He died at New Haven in January, 1825. 

See a ‘‘ Memoir of Eli Whitney,” in ‘‘Silliman’s Journal,” Jan- 
uary, 1832, by PRoressor O_msTeD; Henry Howe, ‘ Lives of 
Eminent American Mechanics,” 1847; GREELEY, ‘‘ American Con- 
flict,”’ vol. ii. pp. 58-66. 

Whitney, (Jostad DWIGHT,) an American scientist, 
was born at Northampton, Massachusetts, November 
23, 1819. He graduated at Yale College in 1839. In 
1842-3, and 1846, he studied in Europe under Elie de 
Beaumont, Rammelsberg, Heinrich Rose, Liebig, and 
others. He was employed, as assistant, on the geo- 
logical survey of New Hampshire in 1840; in 1847-50, 
on that ofthe Lake Superior region, as assistant and 
principal ; in 1855-60, partly on that of Iowa and Wis- 
consin; and in 1860 he was appointed State geologist 
of California, which office he still holds: being at the 
same time (since 1865) professor of practical geology in 
Harvard College and head of its mining school. Apart 
from the reports of the surveys in which he has been 
engaged, he has published a translation of ‘ Berzelius 
on the Blowpipe,” (Boston, 1845,) a work ‘On the 
Metailic Wealth of the United States, described and 
compared with that of other Countries,” (Philadelphia, 
1854,) and many scientific papers in ‘Silliman’s Jour- 
nal,” the ‘‘North American Review,” etc. He is one 
of the original members of the National Academy of 
Sciences, established by Congress in 1863. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Yale College in 1870. 

Whitney, (WILLIAM Dwicu?,) a distinguished phi- 
lologist and Oriental scholar, brother of the preceding, 
was born February 9, 1827. He graduated at Williams 
College in 1845. He studied at Berlin and Tiibingen 
in 1850-53, and published, (Berlin, 1856,) in conjunction 
with Professor R. Roth, the Sanscrit text of the Atharva- 
Veda, from a collation of all the known manuscripts in 
Europe. In 1854 he was appointed professor of San- 
scrit and comparative philology at Yale College. Since 
1857 he has been corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, anda principal editor of its Journal, 
to which his most important contributions haye been a 
translation, with notes, of the “‘Sfrya-Siddhanta,” fully 
illustrated editions of two of the ‘“ PratigAkhyas,” criti- 
cisms on the Standard Alphabet of Lepsius, and on 
the views of Biot, Weber, and Miiller on the Hindoo 
and Chinese Asterisms, etc. He has also furnished 
many articles to other periodicals, as the ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Review,” “ New Englander,” ‘ Nation,” and to the 
“New American Cyclopedia.” He has contributed 
valuable material to the great Sanckrit Dictionary of 
Bohtlingk and Roth, now in course of publication at 
Saint Petersburg. His other published works have 
been a volume of “ Lectures on Language and the Study 
of Language,” (1867,) a “Compendious German Gram- 
mar,” (1869,) and a “German Reader,” (1870.) He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Breslau in 1861, and that of LL.D. from Williams 
College in 1868, and from William and Mary College, 
Virginia, in 1869. In 1869 he was chosen first president 
of the American Philological Association. In 1870 his 
“Taittiriya-Prati akhya” received the Bopp prize from 
the Berlin Academy, As a critic and writer on subjects 
connected with philology, Professor Whitney is no Jess 
distinguished for his clear insight and sound judgment 
than for his accurate, profound, and varied learning. 

Whittemore, hwit’mér, (AMos,) a mechanician, 
born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1759, was the in- 
ventor of a machine for sticking cards. Died in 1828. , 

Whittemore, (THomas,) D.D., an American Uni- 
versalist divine, born at Boston in 1800, was for many 
years editor of “ The Trumpet,” a religious journal, 
He published a “ History of Universalism,” “Songs of 
Zion,” and a “Life of Hosea Ballou,” (3 vols., 1854-55.) 
Died in 1861, 
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Whittier, hwit/te-er, (joOHN GREENLEAF,) a distin- 
guished American poet and philanthropist, born at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1808. He was educated by 
his parents in the principles of the Friends or Quakers, 
with which denomination he has always remained in 
connection, He had not the advantage of a classical 
education. In 1830 he became editor of the “ New Eng- 
land Weekly Review,” and in 1831 published his “ Le- 
gends of New England,” a collection of Indian traditions. 
Having early identified himself with the anti-slavery 
party, he assumed about 1838 the editorship of the 
“ Pennsylvania Freeman,” one of the organs of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and in which many of 
his finest lyrics first appeared. He was for a time cor- 
responding editor of the “ National Era,” published at 
Washington. In addition to the above-named works, he 
has published “Songs of Labour, and other Poems,” 
(1851,) “The Chapel of the Hermits,” etc., (1853,) 
“Home Ballads and Poems,” (1859,) “In War-Time, 
and other Poems,” (1863,) ‘‘ National Lyrics,” (1865,) 
“Snow-Bound; a Winter Idyl,” (1866,) “‘The Tent on 
the Beach,” (1867,) ‘““Among the Hills, and other 
Poems,” (1868,) and “ Ballads of New England,” (1869.) 
Nearly all the productions of Whittier in his happier 
hours are characterized by intense feeling, and, we may 
add, by all the spirit of the true lyric poet. (For some 
excellent remarks on the characteristics of Whittier as 
a poet, see the ‘Fable for Critics,” (pp. 42-44,) by Pro- 
fessor Lowell, whose sketch, though ‘‘drawn from a 
Mephistophelian stand-point,” is none the less just nor 
the less complimentary on that account.) 

See, also, Duycxincx, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Literature,”’ 
vol. ii. ; GriswoLp, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of America ;’’ ALLIBONE, 
“Dictionary of Authors; ‘‘ North British Review” for 1867; 
“North American Review” for April, 1837, and July, 1854; ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Review” for August, 1845. , 

Whittingham, hwit’/ing-am, (Sir SAMUEL ForRD,) a 
British general, who served in the Peninsular war, 
(1809-13.) He became in 1839 commander-in-chief at 
Madras, where he died in 1840 or 1841. 

Whittingham, (WILLIAM,) an English Puritan min- 
ister, born at Chester in 1524. He visited France in 
1550, married a sister of Calvin at Orléans, and returned 
home in the reign of Edward VI. After the accession 
of Mary he went into exile, and succeeded John Knox 
as pastor at Geneva, where he assisted in an English 
translation of the Bible. He became Dean of Durham 
in 1563. Dr. Sandys, Archbishop of York, in 1577 
brought against him a charge of thirty-five articles, one 
of which was that he was ordained at Geneva only. 
Whittingham appealed to the queen, who appointed a 
commission to try the case. Before the case was decided, 
he died, in 1589. 

Whittingham, hwit/ing-am, (WILLIAM ROLLINSON,) 
D.D., an American divine, born in New York in 1805, 
was elected in 1840 Bishop of Maryland. He has pub- 
lished a number of sermons, and other works. 

Whit/ting-ton, (Sir RICHARD,) a famous citizen of 
London, was thrice elected Jord mayor of the city. He 
was distinguished as a benefactor to the public. Died 
after 1419. 

See “‘ Life of Sir R. Whittington,’’ London, 1811. 

Whittington, (RoBEr?,) an English grammarian 
an., Latin poet, born at Lichfield about 1480. He was 
the author of ‘‘Epigrammata,” and other Latin verses 
of great elegance, and of several grammatical works. 

W hit’tle-sey, (FREDERICK,) an American jurist, 
born in Washington, Connecticut, in 1799. He settled 
at Rochester, New York, in 1822, was elected a member 
of Congress in 1831, and became a judge of the supreme 
court of New York. Died at Rochester in 1851. 

Whit’ty, (EDWARD MIcHAEl,) an English journalist, 
born at Liverpool in 1827, has been associate editor of 
“The Times,” the “ Daily News,” and other prominent 
journals. 

Whit’worth, (CHARLES,) an English diplomatist, 
born in Staffordshire in 1670. He was ambassador to 
Russia in 1710, and was afterwards employed in im- 
portant missions to Prussia and the Hague. He was 
minister-plenipotentiary to the Congress of Cambray in 
1722. He died in 1723, having been created Baron 
Whitworth of Galway in 1721. His ‘ Account of Russia 
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as it was in the Year 1710” was published after his 
death, by Horace Walpole. 

Whitworth, (CHARLES,) a relative of the preceding, 
was born in Kent in 1754. He was sent in 1788 as envoy- 
extraordinary and minister-plenipotentiary to Russia, 
remaining in that country until 1800, when he was sent 
on a mission to Copenhagen. He was ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to the French court in 1802, appointed Viceroy 
of Ireland in 1813, and in 1815 created Baron Aldbaston 
and Earl Whitworth. Died in 1825. 

Whitworth, (JosEPH,) an English engineer and 
mechanician, born at Manchester about 1805, invented 
the rifle called by his name. He also made great 
improvements in cannon and other ordnance. 

Whytt, (RoBERT,) an eminent Scottish physician, 
born in Edinburgh in 1714... He became professor of 
medicine in the University of Edinburgh in 1746, first 
physician to the king in Scotland in 1761, and president 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 1764. He pub- 
lished several medical works and Physiological Essays. 
Died in 1766, 

Wiarda, we-ar’da, (TILEMANN Doruias,) a Dutch 
historical writer, born at Emden in 1746, was the author 
of a “History of East Friesland,” and other similar 
works. Died in 1826. 

Wibald, Wee’bilt, or Wibold, Wee’bolt, written also 
Guibald, [in Latin, WrsoL/pus, WIBAL’/pDus, or GulI- 
BAL’Dus,| a celebrated monk, born at or near Liege 
about 1097. He was employed in important affairs by 
the emperor Lothaire and his successor Conrad. He 
was elected Abbot of Corvey or Corbie, in Westphalia, 
in 1147. Died in 1158. 

Wibaldus. See WIBALD. 

Wiberg, vee’bérg, (ANDREAS,) D.D., a Swedish divine, 
born in Helsingland in 1816, was originally a Lutheran, 
but joined the Baptists in 1852. Having resided three 
years in the United States of America, he became, after 
his return, pastor of the Baptist church in Stockholm, 
and editor of “The Evangelist.” 

‘Wibold or Wiboldus. See WIBALD. 

Wicar, ve’kar’, (JEAN Bapriste JOSEPH,) a French 
historical painter, born at Lille in 1762, was a pupil of 
David. He passed the greater part of his mature life 
in Italy, and made a valuable collection of the designs 
of Italian masters. These are now in the Museum of 
Lille. He died at Rome in 1834. 

See Duray, ‘‘ Notice de Wicar,”’ 1844. 

Wicherly. See WyCHERLY. 

Wichern, Wik’ern, (JOHANN HErNRICcH,) D.D., an 
eminent German philanthropist and divine, born at 
Hamburg in 1808. He founded near that city, in 1833, 
a Rauhes-Haus, or reformatory school for destitute and 
vagrant children, and soon after established the Insti- 
tute of Brothers, for the gratuitous training of teachers 
for such schools. He was also chiefly instrumental in 
organizing the association known as the Inner Mission 
of the German Evangelical Church, of which he published 
an account in 1849. 

Wichmann, vik’m4n, (JOHANN ERNST,) a German 
physician, born at Hanover in 1740. He studied at Got- 
tingen, and, after having visited London and Paris, was 
appointed court physician at Hanover. He wrote a 
valuable work, entitled ‘‘ Ideas on Diagnosis,” and other 
medical treatises. Died in 1804. 

Wichmann, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a German sculptor, 
born at Potsdam in 1775, was a pupil of Schadow, and 
afterwards studied in Italy. He executed a number of 
portrait-busts and statues; among the latter, that of the 
Russian empress Alexandra is especially admired. Died 
in 1836. 

Wichmann, (LUDWIG WILHELM,) a brother of the 
preceding, was born about 1785. He acquired a high 
reputation in the same department of sculpture. Amon 
his master-pieces are busts of Korner, Schleiermacher, 
Hegel, and Henrietta Sontag. Wichmann became pro- 
fessor in the Academy of Arts at Berlin. Died in 1859. 

Wickham. See WYKEHAM. 

Wickliffe. See WYCLIFFE. 

Wiclef. See WYCLIFFE, 

Wicquefort, de, deh wik’fort, (or vék’for’,) (ABRA- 
HAM,) a Dutch diplomatist, born at Amsterdam in 1598. 
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He was appointed by the Elector of Brandenburg his 
resident at the French court, which post he occupied 
for upwards of thirty years. He was arrested in 1658 
by order -of Cardinal Mazarin, and imprisoned in the 
Bastille on a charge of conveying secret intelligence 
to the States-General. Being released after a year’s 
confinement, he was obliged to leave the country, and 
on his return to Holland was made historiographer to 
the States, and appointed minister to the Hague by 
the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg. In 1676 he was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment on a charge of 
unlawful correspondence with the enemies of his country. 
He effected his escape in 1679, and died about 1682. 
Iie wrote a work entitled ‘‘The Ambassador and his 
Functions,” (1681,) and a “ History of the United Prov- 
inces,” etc., (both in French.) 

See Nickéron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;?? Paquort, ** Mémoires.” 

Wicquefort, de, (JoAcHIM,) a Dutch diplomatist, 
born at Amsterdam, was a brother of the preceding. 
He was employed in divers negotiations during the 
Thirty Years’ war by Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 
Died in 1670. 

Wida. See WEIDEN. 

Widmanstadt, (vit’man-stat’, (JOHANN ALBRECHT,) 
a German Orientalist, born at Nellingen, near Ulm, in 
the fifteenth century. He studied languages in Italy 
and Spain, and returned to Germany in 1541. He was 
appointed a member of the council of the Emperor of 
Germany in 1552. He produced a New Testament in 
Syriac, (1555.) Died before 1559. 

See Wacpau, *‘ J. A. Widmanstadt,”’ 1796. 

Widmer, Wit’mer, (SAMUEL,) a Swiss inventor and 
manufacturer, born in the canton of Aargau in 1767, 
was a nephew of Oberkampf. He had a manufactory of 
calico or painted muslins at Jouy, and invented the art 
of printing muslins with engraved cylinders of copper. 
He also invented a machine to engrave the cylinders. 
Died in 1821. 

Widnmann, Widn’m4n, (MAX,) a Bavarian sculptor, 
born at Eichstadt in 1812, studied at Munich under 
Schwanthaler. He afterwards visited Rome, where he 
executed his “Shield of Hercules,” which is ranked 
among his master-pieces. Among his other works may 
be named statues of Rauch and of Orlando di Lasso, 
and the group of ‘A Hunter Defending his Family from 
a Panther.” In 1848 he succeeded Schwanthaler as 
professor of sculpture in the Academy of Art at Munich, 

Widukind. See WITTEKIND. 

Wiebeking,  Wee’beh-king’, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a 
celebrated German engineer and scientific writer, born 
at Wollin, in Pomerania, in 1762. He rose through 
several offices to be general inspector of roads and 
canals in Bavaria in 1805. He published several works 
of great merit, among which we may name his “ Theo- 
retical and Practical Naval Architecture,” ( Wasser- 
baukunst,) (5 vols., 1805,) ‘Theoretical and Practical 
Civil Architecture,” (4 vols., 1821, with 109 plates,) and 
“ Tfistorical Analysis of the Monuments of Antiquity,” 
etc., (1840,) the last-named in French. Died in 1842. 

Wiedemann, Wee’deh-man’, (LUDWIG,) a German 
statuary and founder, born at Nordlingen in 1690; died 
in 1754. 

Wieden or Wida. See WEIDEN. 

Wiegleb, Weec’lép, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a Ger- 
man chemist, born at Langensalza in 1732. He wrote, 
besides other works, a “ History of the Progress and 
Discoveries in Chemistry among the Ancients,” (1791.) 
Died in 1800. 

Wiegmann, Weec’man, (AREND FRIEDRICH Av- 
Gus?,) a German naturalist, born at Brunswick in 1802, 
published, conjointly with Ruthe, a “ Manual of Zoology,” 
(1832,) and founded in 1835 a journal entitled ‘‘ Archives 
for Natural History.” Died in 1841. 

Wieland, wee’land, [Ger. pron. Wee’]Ant ; Lat. WIrE- 
LAN’pIus,] (CHRISTOPH MARTIN,) a celebrated German 
poet, born at Oberholzheim, near Biberach, in Wiir- 
temberg, September 5, 1733, was a son of a Protestant 
clergyman. About the age of twelve he began to 
write verses in German and in Latin, He was sent to 
the Academy of Klosterbergen, near Magdeburg, in his 
fourteenth year, and became a good classical scholar. 


Having returned to his father’s house at Biberach in 
1750, he fell in love with his cousin, Sophia von Guter- 
mann, who was afterwards known as an authoress under 
the name of Madame de Laroche. Inspired by this 
passion, he wrote a didactic poem “On the Nature 
of Things, or the Most Perfect World,” (1751.) He 
entered the University of Tiibingen as a student of law 
about the end of 1750; but he gave his attention more 
to classical literature and philosophy. He produced in 
1752 “Ten Moral Epistles” in verse, which present the 
first indication of that Socratic and Horatian irony in 
which he afterwards excelled. His poem ‘“ Arminius” 
or “ Hermann” (1752) procured for him the friendship 
of Bodmer, who invited him to Zurich. He accepted 
the invitation, and passed several years in the house of 
Bodmer, who exercised a temporary influence over his 
literary character. Under this influence Wieland wrote 
“The Trial of Abraham,” (‘‘ Der gepriifte Abraham,” 
1753,) and “Letters from the Dead to their Living 
Friends,” (1753.) 

The religious enthusiasm of his youth was followed 
by a reaction, and his imagination became more sober 
as his reason was more developed. In 1754 he ceased 
to reside in the house of Bodmer; but he remained at 
Zurich about four years longer, as tutor in private 
families. In 1757 he produced five cantos of ‘ Cyrus,” 
an epic poem, which he never finished. He afterwards 
wrote a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ Araspes and Panthea,” 
(1758.) He resided a short time at Berne, from which 
he removed in 1760 to Biberach, where he became inti- 
mate with Count Stadion, and renewed his intimacy with 
his cousin Sophie, who had been: married to M. de La- 
roche. Wieland was appointed a member of the council 
of Biberach, or director of the chancery. He produced 
a translation of Shakspeare’s dramas, (8 vols., 1762-66.) 
This was the first version of Shakspeare that had 
appeared in the German Janguage. Wieland was not 
specially qualified for this task, his genius being by no 
means Shakspearian. 

In 1765 he married a lady of Augsburg, with whom 
he lived happily for many years. His works written 
after 1760 are, unhappily, tainted with sensuality and 
epicureanism. He published in 1766 his best novel, 
“ Agathon,” which, said Lessing, “is one of the most 
remarkable books of our age.” His poem entitled 
“ Musarion” (1768) was admired for its graceful style 
and ingenious irony. In 1769 he became professor of 
philosophy at Erfurt. He produced numerous works in 
rapid succession, and was much censured by the critics 
because the tone of his later works was not so religious 
as that of his first. He defended himself with the 
weapons of satire and humorous invective, in ‘‘ Love 
Accused,” (“Der verklagte Amor,”) and ‘‘ The Manu- 
script of Diogenes of Sinope,” (1770.) On account 
of his wit, combined with a certain levity, Wieland has 
often been called “the German Voltaire.” 

Having been invited by the Duchess Amelia of Saxe- 
Weimar to direct the education of her sons, he removed 
to Weimar in 1772. He produced, in 1773, “ Alceste,” 
an opera, which had great success. About the same 
date he founded the “ Deutscher Mercur,” a monthly 
literary periodical, of which he was the chief or sole 
editor until 1790, after which it was edited by Wieland 
and Bottiger about fifteen years. He formed a friend- 
ship with Goethe about 1775. In 1773 he published a 
humorous work called ‘“‘The People of Abdera,” (‘‘ Die 
Abderiten,”) and in 1780 the romantic poem of ‘“ Obe- 
ron,” which is his most celebrated: poetical production, 
and which was praised by Goethe as a master-piece. It 
combines a variety of merits,—originality of personages, 
purity of language, refinement of irony, and profound- 
ness of sentiment. 

He afterwards produced a free translation of the 
Epistles and Satires of Horace, (1782-86,) to which he 
added valuable commentaries. He also translated Lu- 
cian, (1788-91.) Among his later works is “ Peregrinus 
Proteus,” (1791.) He published an edition of his com- 
plete works, (36 vols, 4to, 1794-1802.) | Wieland was 
the father of fourteen children. In 1798 he purchased a 
farm or country-seat at Osmanstadt, near Weimar. He 
enjoyed in his later years a competent fortune, and the 
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society of Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. Died near 
Weimar in January, 1813. 


See Gruer, “C. M. Wieland,” 4vols., 1813; H. Dérina, “C. 
M. Wieland; biographisches Denkmal,” 1840; Cantu, ‘‘ Wieland 
ed i suoi Contemporanei,’”? 1844; H. Dorrne, ‘“C. M. Wieland’s 
Biographie,”’ 1853; Cart P. Conz, ‘‘Laudatio Wielandii,”’ 1820; 
Gervinus, ‘Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung ;’? LADOUCETTE, 
“ Notice sur la Vie de Wieland,” 1820; “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale;”’ ‘Foreign Quarterly Review” for June, 1828. 

Wieling, fee/ling, (ABRAHAM,) a German jurist, 
born in Westphalia in 1693. He became professor of 
law at Utrechtin 1739. Died in 1746. 

Wienbarg, Ween’birc, (LUDOLF,) a German “iz¢é- 
rateury and journalist, born in 1803, was successively 
associate editor of the “‘ Deutschen Revue,” at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, the “ Hamburger Neue Zeitung,” and 
other periodicals. He has also published “ Holland in 
the Vear 1831 and 1832,” and other works, on various 
subjects. , 

Wier, van, vin weer, written also Weier, (JOHN,) 
a distinguished physician, born in North Brabant in 1515, 
is said to have been the first to oppose the belief in 
witchcraft, in condemnation of which he published a 
work entitled “De Prestigiis Dzmonum et Incanta- 
tionibus ac Veneficiis,” (1563.) Died in 1558. 

See Foppens, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica.”’ 

Wiertz, weerts or veerts, (ANTOINE,) an eminent 
Belgian painter, born at Dinant in 1806, was a pupil of 
Van Brée. He painted large historical and religious 
pictures, among which are “The Revolt of the Angels” 
and “ The Triumph of Christ.” The government built 
for him a large atelier, always open to the public. He 
invented a new and secret method of painting, which, it 
is said, unites the advantages of fresco- and oil-painting. 
Died in 1865. 

Wieselgren, vee’sel-grén’, (PETER,) a distinguished 
Swedish writer and philanthropist, born near Wexio in 
1800. He studied at the University of Lund, and in 
1834 settled as pastor at Westerstad, in Scania. He 
became a zealous advocate of the temperance reform 
and of the Inner Mission, and published, besides several 
religious works, a history of Swedish literature, entitled 
“Sveriges Skona Litteratur,” (3 vols., 1833.) He has 
also been a principal contributor to Palmblad’s “ Bio- 
graphical Lexicon of Celebrated Swedes.” 

Wietersheim, von, fon Wee’ters-him’, (EDUARD,) a 
German statesman, born in 1789, filled several offices 
under the Saxon government, and was appointed in 1840 
minister of public instruction. 

Wif’fen, (JEREMIAH Hotmg,) an English writer and 
translator, born near Woburn in 1792. Among his 
original works are poems entitled “Aonian Hours,” 
“The Luck of Eden Hall,” a ballad, ‘Julia Alpinula, 
the Captive of Stamboul,” and other poems, and ‘* His- 
torical Memoirs of the House of Russell,” etc. His 
translation in the Spenserian stanza of Tasso’s “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered” came out in 1830. He also translated 
the poems of Garcilasso de la Vega from the Spanish. 
He held for many years the office of private secretary 
and librarian to the Duke of Bedford. | Died in 1856. 

See AttrBong, “‘ Dictionary of Authors;’’ ‘Westminster Re- 
view”’ for 1827; ‘‘ Monthly Review”’ for June, 1821, 

Wie/an, (ALFRED,) a popular English actor, born in 
Kent in 1818. 

Wigand, Wee’gint, written also Vigand, (JOHANN,) 
a German Lutheran minister, born at Mansfeld in 1523. 

. He wrote several religious works. Died in 1587. 

| Wigand, (Jusrus Heinricu,) a German physician, 
| but more particularly distinguished as an accoucheur 
and writer on obstetrics, was born in 1769; died at 
Mannheim in 1817. 

Wigand, (Orro FRIEDRICH,) a German publisher, 
born at Gottingen in 1795. Among his publications 
was a “Conversations-Lexikon” for the people, begun 
in 1845. 

Wigand, (PAuL,) a German jurist and historian, born 
at Cassel in 1786. He published a treatise “On the 
Secret Tribunal of Westphalia,” and various other works 
on German history, law, and antiquities. 

Wigard, #ee/g4rt, (FRANZ,) born at Mannheim, in 
Germany, in 1807, studied law and forest-science, and 
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became principal of the Stenographic Institute at Dres- 
den. In 1848 he was a member of the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort, where he sat on the left. He 
published a “Manual of Stenography,” (1852,) and 
other works. 

Wigbode, Wic’bo-deh, a German poet of the eighth 
century, enjoyed great consideration at the court of 
Charlemagne. 

Wight, wit, (ORLANDO WILLIAMs,) an American /i#- 
tévateur, born in Alleghany county, New York, in 1824. 
He translated from the French Cousin’s “ History of 
Modern Philosophy,” (2 vols., 1852,) and Pascal’s 
“Thoughts,” (1859,) and has written several original 
works, among which isa “ Life of Abelard and Heloise,” 
(1853.) 

Wieht, wit, (RoBERT,) M.D., a Scottish botanist, born 
about 1796. He went to India about 1820 as a surgeon 
in the service of the East India Company. He pub- 
lished “Illustrations of Indian Botany,” (2 vols., 1838- 
50,) and ‘Figures of East Indian Plants,” (‘Icones 
Plantarum Indize Orientalis,” 6 vols., 1838-56.) 

Wightman, wit’man, (Sir WILLIAM,) a British judge, 
born in Scotland about 1784. He practised law with 
some distinction, and was appointed a judge of the court 
of queen’s bench in 1841. Died in 1863. 

Wignerod or Vignerod, de, deh vén’yeh-rod’, 
(FRANGOIS,) a French general, a nephew of Cardinal 
Richelieu, defeated a Spanish fleet near Genoa in 1638. 
He died in 1646, aged thirty-seven. He was grand- 
father of Marshal Richelieu. 

Wikstr6m or Wikstroem, vik’strém, (JOHAN 
EMANUEL,) a Swedish botanist, born at Wenersborg in 
1789. He became professor of botany at Stockholm in 
1822, and wrote several botanical works. Died in 1856. 

Wil/ber-force, (EDWARD,) a writer, a son of the 
following, was born about 1836. He published “ Brazil 
viewed through a Naval Telescope,” and contributed to 
several periodicals. 

Wilberforce, (ROBERT IsAac,) an English divine 
and writer, son of the celebrated William Wilberforce, 
was born at Clapham Common in 1802. He studied at 
Oriel College, Oxford, and was made Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire in 1840. Among his principal 
works are a historical compendium, entitled “The Five 
Empires,” (1840,) “ Doctrine of the Incarnation,” (1848,) 
and a “History of Erastianism,” (1851.) In 1854 he 
resigned his office, and became a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Died in Italy in 1857. 

Wilberforce, (SAMUEL,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1805, studied at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
subsequently rose through various preferments to be 
Bishop of Oxford, (1845,) lord high almoner of the queen, 
(1847,) and Bishop of Winchester, (1869.) He published 
“Sermons at Oxford,” (1839,) ‘‘Eucharistica,” (1839,) 
“Rocky Island, and other Parables,” (1840,) ‘ History 
of the Episcopal Church in America,” (1844,) and, in 
conjunction with his brother, the ‘‘ Life and Correspond- 
ence of William Wilberforce,” (1838.) 

Wilberforce, (WILLIAM,) an illustrious English phi- 
lanthropist and statesman, born at Hull on the 24th of 
August, 1759, was a son of Robert Wilberforce, a mer- 
chant, who died in 1768. When he was about twelve 
years old, he felt deep religious impressions, which, 
according to his own account, his friends spared no pains 
to stifle. He entered Saint John’s College, Cambridge, 
in October, 1776, and became a general favourite among 
the students, ‘There was no one,” says T. Gisborne, 
“at all like him for powers of entertainment.” Wil- 
berforce informs us that he was a good classic, but he 
neglected mathematics almost entirely. Before he was 
twenty years old he inherited an ample fortune. He 
formed at Cambridge a slight acquaintance with William 
Pitt, of whom he became an intimate friend soon after 
he left college. Having resolved to enter public life, he 
offered himself as a candidate and was elected a mem- 
ber of Parliament for Hull in 1780. This election cost 
him over £8000. He entered Parliament as an opponent 
of the American war and of Lord North’s administra- 
tion; but he was rather an independent member than a 
partisan, After Pitt became a cabinet minister, in 1782, 
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“With talents of the highest order, and eloquence sur- 
passed by few, he entered upon public life possessed of 
the best personal connections in his intimate friendship 
with Mr, Pitt.” (“Life of Wilberforce,” by his sons.) 
In 1783 he visited France, in company with Mr. Pitt. 
He made a famous speech against the coalition of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, at York, in March, 1784, and, as a 
supporter of Pitt, was elected a member for Yorkshire. 
He passed part of the years 1784 and 1785 in a conti- 
nental tour with Isaac Milner, during which he became 
deeply interested in vital religion. On his return he 
commenced, in November, 1785, a private journal, in 
which he kept a record of his spiritual conflicts and 
devotional exercises. ‘He now began,” say his sons, 
“to open to his friends the change which had passed 
upon him.” Ina letter to Mr. Pitt, he wrote, “I can no 
more be so much of a party man as I have been before.” 
“Pitt’s answer was full of kindness,” but “he tried to 
reason me out of my convictions.” 

Among the results of his conversion was the devotion 
of his life to the arduous enterprise of the abolition of 
the slave-trade. In 1787 Thomas Clarkson, Granville 
Sharp, and ten others formed a committee to promote 
the suppression of the trade, in co-operation with Wil- 
berforce, who also received from Mr. Pitt a promise 
of assistance. In May, 1788, Pitt moved a resolution 
binding the House to consider the subject of the slave- 
trade early in the ensuing session. Wilberforce made a 
long and able speech on the subject in May, 1789. “He 
was supported in the noblest manner by Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Fox.” The movement, however, en- 
countered long and bitter opposition. He opened the 
campaign in 1790 by a motion, which was carried on the 
27th of January, for referring to a special committee the 
examination of witnesses. After the end of the session 
he made himself master of the vast mass of evidence 
which had been collected on the subject. In April, 
1791, the motion for the abolition of the slave-trade was 
rejected, eighty-eight members voting for it, and one 
hundred and sixty-three against it. 

The war against France, which he opposed, in 1792, 
caused the first decided political separation between him 
and Pitt. He had the courage to withstand the popular 
current, and offended many of his friends by moving 
an amendment to the address on the war about the end 
of 1794. In February, 1796, he again brought in an 
abolition bill, which was defeated by a small majority, 
seventy-four to seventy. 

He was re-elected a member for the county of York 
in 1796. In1797 he married Barbara Ann Spooner, 
and published a work entitled a ‘‘ Practical View of the 
Prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians 
contrasted with Real Christianity,” which was received 
with great favour. It ran through five editions before 
the end of the year. In 1826 fifteen editions had been 
issued in England, besides twenty-five editions in the 
United States. In April, 1798, he renewed his motion 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, and was defeated by 
a majority of four votes. In March, 1799, he made a 
speech in favour of immediate abolition, which was 
rejected by a vote of eighty-four against fifty-four. _He 
was a liberal contributor to various charitable institu- 
tions, and gave privately much money to the poor. He 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the Bible 
Society in 1803. In 1804 he procured the assent of the 
House of Commons to the first reading of his abolition 
bill. Pitt pressed earnestly for a postponement of the 
abolition question, but Wilberforce said he would never 
“make that holy cause subservient to the interests of 
party.” On the second reading he was defeated by 
seventy-seven to seventy. The royal family opposed 
abolition, but the ministers Fox and Grenville, who came 


into power in 1806, cordially supported the measure,. 


which triumphed at last in February, 1807. On the 
final passage of the bill in the House of Commons, 
two hundred and eighty-three voted for it, and sixteen 
against it. “The whole House, surprised into a for- 
getfulness of its ordinary habits, burst forth into 
acclamations of applause.” 

He continued to represent Yorkshire until 1812, 
having been elected five times without a contest, and 
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he was chosen a member for Bramber in that year. He 
supported the motion for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics in 1813, though ‘all the religious people were 
on the other side.” In 1814 he dined in London with 
Madame de Staél, who afterwards said, “Mr. Wilber- 
force is the best converser I have met with in this 
country. I have always heard that he was the most 
religious, but I now find that he is the wittiest, man in 
England.” About 1818 he began to agitate the eman- 
cipation of the West Indian slaves, on which he wrote 
an Appeal to the Nation in 1823. On account of his 
declining health, he intrusted the management of the 
cause in the House of Commons to T. Fowell Buxton. 
He retired from Parliament in 1825, and survived until 
the bill for the abolition of slavery was read a second 
time. Three days after this event, he died, in London, 
in July, 1833. ; 

Wilberforce was, according to Sir James Mackintosh, 
“the very model of a reformer. Ardent without turbu- 
lence, mild without timidity or coldness ; neither yielding 
to difficulties, nor disturbed or exasperated by them ; 
. .. just and charitable even to his most malignant 
enemies, unwearied in every experiment to disarm the 
prejudices of his more rational and disinterested oppo- 
nents, and supporting the zeal without dangerously ex- 
citing the passions of his adherents.” Again he says, 
alluding to Wilberforce’s universal sympathies, ‘I never 
saw one who touched life at so many points.” “The 
basis of Mr. Wilberforce’s natural character,” says Sir 
James Stephen, “ was an intense fellow-feeling with other 
men. No one more readily adopted the interests, sym- 
pathized with the affections, or caught even the transient 
emotions of those with whom he associated. .. . The 
most somnolent company was aroused and gladdened 
by his presence.” ‘Contemporary with Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Pitt,” says Lord Brougham, ‘“‘appeared a man 
in some respects more illustrious than either,—one who, 
among the greatest benefactors of the human race, holds 
an exalted station,—one whose genius was elevated by 
his virtues and exalted by his piety. . . . His eloquence 
was of a very high order. It was persuasive and pathetic 
in an eminent degree; but it was occasionally bold and 
impassioned, animated with the inspiration which deep 
feeling alone can breathe intospoken thought.” (‘‘ States- 
men of the Time of George III.’’) 

See ‘‘ The Life of William Wilberforce,”’ by his sons, Roperrt I. 
and SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 1838; ‘Correspondence of William 
Wilberforce,” 2 vols., 1840; J. Co-cqguHoun, ‘“‘ W. Wilberforce,’’ 1866 ; 
Broucuam, ‘‘ Statesmen ot the Time of George III.,”’ vol. i. ; J. S. 
Harrorp, “ Recollections of William Wilberforce,’’ 1865; ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” for April, 1807, and April, 1838; ‘* Fraser’s Maga- 
zine’? for September, 1838 ; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Wilbord. See WILLEBROD. 

Wil’bur, (Hervey Backus,) M.D., an American 
physician and philanthropist, born at Wendell, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1820, was the founder of schools for idiots 
in the United States. On the establishment in 1854 of 
the New York State Asylum for Idiots at Syracuse, he 
was appointed its superintendent. t 

Wilbur, (Joun,) a minister of the society of Friends, 
or Quakers, born in Hopkinton, Rhode Island, in 1774, 
He distinguished himself by his opposition to Joseph 
John Gurney, a celebrated minister of the same society, 
who visited New England in 1838, and whom he charged 
with unsound. doctrines. He attached a party to him- 
self, but, being in a small minority, he was disowned or 
excommunicated by the New England Yearly Meeting 
in 1843. His adherents in New England, and in other 
parts of the United States, are popularly designated as 
‘“ Wilburites.”” Died in 1846. 

See “‘ Journal, etc. of John Wilbur,” Providence, 1859. 

Wilbye, wil’be,? (JoHN,) an eminent English com- 
poser, lived about 1570. His works are principally 
madrigals, which are ranked among the most exquisite 
compositions of the kind. } 

Wil’cocks, (Josepu,) an English writer, born in 
1723, was a son of the Bishop of Rochester. He was 
the author of a work entitled ‘‘ Roman Conversations. 
Died in 1791. 

Wil’cox, (CARLos,) an American poet, born at New- 
port, New Hampshire, in October, 1794. He studied 
theology at Andover, began to preach in 1819, and pub- 
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ished in 1822 the first book of a poem called “The 
Age of Benevolence.” He was ordained minister at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1824, and soon obtained a 
high reputation for eloquence. He produced in 1824 
“The Religion of Taste,” a poem. Died in 1827. 


_ See “Remains of Carlos Wilcox,” 1828; R. W. GRISWOLD, 
“Poets and Poetry of America.’’ 


Wilcox or Willcox, (ORLANDO B.,) an American 
general, born at Detroit about 1824, graduated at West 
Point in 1847. He commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
July 21, 1861, was taken prisoner in that battle, and 
detained a year or more. He afterwards served at 
South Mountain, September, 1862. 

Wild, ®ilt, (FRANz,) a German opera-singer of high 
reputation, born at Hollabrunn, in Lower Austria, in 
1792; died January 1, 1860. 

Wild, (HENRY,) sometimes called “the Learned 
Tailor,” was born in Norwich, England, about 1684. 
He studied Latin and Greek at the grammar-school of 
his native town, and afterwards, while working at his 
trade, mastered the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and other 
Oriental tongues. He subsequently obtained an office 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. He translated from 
the Arabic the legend entitled “ Mohammed’s Journey 
to Heaven.” Died about 1730. 

See * Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,’’ vol. i., 1839. 


Wild, [Lat. Fr’/rus,] (JOHANN,) a German monk and 
writer, born near Mentz about 1485. He published 
“ Commentaries on Scripture,” and other works. Died 
in 1554. 

Wild, (RoBERT,) an English poet and dissenting min- 
ister, born in 1609. He became rector of Aynhoe about 
1648, and was ejected in 1662. Among his works is a 
“Northern Tour,” (“Iter Boreale.”) Died in 1679. 

Wilda, ®Wil’da, (WILHELM EpuarpD,) a distinguished 
German jurist, born at Altona in 1800, became in 1854 
professor of German law at Kiel. He published sey- 
eral legal works. Died in 1856. 

Wild’bore, (CHARLES,) an ingenious English mathe- 
matician, born in Nottinghamshire, became curate of 
Sulney. He died at an advanced age in 1802 or 1803. 

Wilde, vil/deh, (JAKos,) a Swedish historian, born in 
Courland in 1679. He published, besides other useful 
works, “ Pragmatic History of Sweden,” (“ Sueciz His- 
toria pragmatica,” 1731.) Died in 1755. 

Wilde, wild, (RICHARD HENRY,) an author and law- 
yer, born in Dublin in 1789, was a child when his parents 
emigrated to the United States. He studied law, was 
admitted to the Georgia bar in 1809, and elected to Con- 
gress in 1815. He also represented a district of Georgia 
in Congress from 1828 to 1835, and acquired distinction 
as an orator. In 1835 he visited Europe, where he 
passed about five years. He published in 1842 ‘ Con- 
jectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness, 
and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso,” which, says R. 
W. Griswold, “is a work of extraordinary merit and of 
great interest to all lovers of literary history.” Healso 
wrote a number of popular lyrics. He became professor 
of common law in the University of Louisiana in 1844. 
Died in New Orleans in 1847. 

See Griswotp’s ‘Prose Writers of America’? and “‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America.” 

Wilde, (THomAs.) See Truro, Lorn. 

Wildenow. See WILLDENow. 

Wildens, wil’dens, (JAN,) a Flemish landscape- 
painter, born at Antwerp. He was employed by Rubens 
to paint backgrounds for his pictures. Died in 1644. 

Wild’er, (MARSHALL PINCKNEY,) an American mer- 
chant and eminent horticulturist, born at Rindge, New 
Hampshire, in 1798, became in 1825 a resident of Bos- 
ton. He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, of which he was for many years 
president. He was the first president of the United 
States Agricultural Society, and also for many years 
president of the American Pomological Society. 

See Lrvincston, ‘‘ Portraits of Eminent Americans.”? 

Wil’ford, (FRANCIS,) a distinguished officer and 
Oriental scholar, born in Hanover, was sent in 1781 as 
lieutenant of reinforcements to the British troops in 
India, where he acquired the language of the country, 


and became one of the first members of the Asiatic So- 
ciety. He was the author of numerous contributions to 
the ‘‘ Asiatic Researches.” Died in 1822. 

Wil’fred, [Lat. Witrrr’/pDus,| Saint, a celebrated 
Saxon prelate, of noble birth, was born in Bernicia in 
634 A.D. He visited Rome at an early age for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information on disputed theological 
points, and, after his return, received from the King of 
Northumbria a grant of land and a monastery at Ripon. 
Having been ordained a priest in 664, he attended the 
conference at Whitby the same year, when the con- 
troversy between the Scottish clergy and the rest of 
Christendom on the observance of Easter was decided 
against the former. He was soon after appointed Bishop 
of York by Alchfred, King of Northumbria, whose suc- 
cessor, Egfred, fearing the ambition of Wilfred, divided 
the bishopric into three. He was involved in a pro- 
tracted contest for the see of York, but eventually 
retired to a monastery, where he died in 709 A.D. 

See Masttton, ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,” ete. 

Wilfredus. See WILFRED. 

Wilhelm, the German of WILLIAM, (which see.) 

Wilhelm, @fl’/hélm, (JANuS,) a German philologist, 
born at Lubeck in 1554. He published a work “On 
the Magistrates of the Roman Republic,” (1577,) “ Veri- 
similium Libri tres,” (1582,) and other works, which 
evince much critical sagacity. Died at Bourges in 1584. 

Wilhem, vé‘lem’, (GurLLAumME Lourts Bocquillon 
—bo’ke’ydn’,) a French composer, born in Paris in 
1781. He became professor of harmony at the Lycée 
Napoléon in 1810, and applied Lancaster’s method of 
mutual instruction to teach singing in schools. He com- 
posed music for some songs of Béranger. Died in 1842. 

See Jomarp, ‘‘ Discours sur la Vie de G. L. B. Wilhem,” 1842; 
A. pE Laracgs, “‘ Notice sur Wilhem,”’ 1844. 

Wilken, Wil’ken, (FRrepRICH,) a German historian 
and Oriental scholar, born at Natzeburg in 1777. He 
studied at Gottingen, became professor of history at 
Heidelberg in 1805, and was appointed chief librarian 
and professor in the University of Berlin in 1817. He 
published a “History of the Crusades according to 
Oriental and Western Accounts,” (7 vols., 1807+32,) and 
several other works. Died in 1840. 

Wilkes, wilks, (CHARLES,) an American naval officer, 
born in the city of New York in 1801, entered the navy 
in 1816, and became a lieutenant in 1826. He com- 
manded an exploring expedition which was sent out by 
the United States government to the Antarctic regions 
in 1838. He discovered the Antarctic Continent, ex- 
plored many islands and coasts, completed a voyage 
round the world, and returned in June, 1842. He pub- 
lished a narrative of this expedition, in 5 vols., (1845.) 
He obtained the rank of captain in 1855. In November, 
1861, he captured J. M. Mason and J. Slidell from the 
British steam-packet Trent. For this act he received 
the thanks of Céngress ; but his conduct was not ap- 
proved by the President. He was promoted to be a 
commodore in 1862, after which he commanded a squad- 
ron in the West Indies. In July, 1866, he was made a 
rear-adimiral. 

Wilkes, wilks, (JoHN,) a celebrated English politician, 
born in London in 1727, was educated at Leyden, and 
became a good classical scholar. His manners were 
fascinating, and his habits dissolute. In 1749 he married 
a Miss Mead, a rich heiress, ten years older than himself. 
He was elected a member of Parliament for Aylesbury in 
1757, and re-elected in 1761. In 1762 he founded the 
“North Briton,” a journal which assailed Lord Bute’s 
administration with great animosity and rendered Bute 
so unpopular that he resigned office. ‘Wilkes had,” 
says Macaulay, “the requisites for the character of 
demagogue. He was clever, courageous, unscrupulous. 
He was a good scholar, expert in resource, humorous, 
witty, and a ready master of the arts of conversation. 
He could ‘abate and dissolve a pompous gentleman’ 
with singular felicity.” (Review of the “ Works of Charles 
Churchill,” 1845.) In No. xlv. of the “ North Briton,” 
published in April, 1763, he accused the king of an 
“infamous fallacy” which appeared in the speech from 
the throne. For this offence he was committed to the 
Tower on a general warrant issued by Lord Halifax, 
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secretary of state. Having been brought into the court 
of common pleas by the writ of habeas corpus, he was 
discharged in May, 1763. He was convicted of libel by 
the House of Commons, expelled in January, 1764, and, 
having absented himself from the island, was outlawed. 
He returned in 1768, and was elected member for Mid- 
dlesex, but was arrested, and punished by fines and 
imprisonment. This persecution rendered him a great 
favourite with the people. He was re-elected by the 
voters of Middlesex in February, 1769; but the House 
of Commons declared that he was incapable of sitting 
in that Parliament. In 1769 he obtained a verdict of four 
thousand pounds against Lord Halifax for false imprison- 
ment. Great excitement was produced by the repeated 
expulsion or exclusion of the popular champion from 
the House of Commons. He was chosen lord mayor 
of London in 1774, and a member for Middlesex in the 
same year. The ministry then ceased to defy the people, 
and permitted him to take his seat. He was afterwards 
a member of Parliament for many years, and was a 
strenuous opponent of the American war, Died in 1797. 

“His name,” says Dr. Johnson, “has been sounded 
from pole to pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity.” 
Among the anecdotes related of him is the following: 
George III. once inquired of him, ‘“ How is your friend 
Serjeant Glynn ?” and received this answer: “ He is not 
my friend; he is a Wilkesite, which I never was.” 

See Crapock, “ Life of John Wilkes,” 1773; J. A-mon, “‘ Life of 
John Wilkes,” 1805; ‘‘ Wilkes’s Correspondence with his Friends,” 
2 vols., 1805; ‘‘ Monthly Review” for November, 1777; “‘ Edinburgh 
Review” for January, r8os5. 

Wilkie, wil/ke, (Sir Davip,) a celebrated Scottish 

painter, born in Fifeshire in 1805. He studied for a time 
in the Trustees’ Academy at Edinburgh, and in 1805 
entered the Royal Academy, London, having previously 
executed several works of great merit. His “ Village 
Politicians,” exhibited in 1806, met with enthusiastic ad- 
miration, and at once established the reputation of the 
artist. This picture, which was sold to the Earl of Mans- 
field, was succeeded by “The Blind Fiddler,” “The 
Rent-Day,” ‘The Card-Player,” “The Cut Finger,” 
“The Jews-Harp,” “The Village Festival,” (which 
brought eight hundred guineas, and is now in the Na- 
tional Gallery,) “The Wardrobe Ransacked,” and other 
works of a similar character. He was elected a Royal 
Academician in 1811, and in 1813 exhibited his “ Blind- 
man’s Buff,” painted for the prince-regent. In 1814 he 
visited Paris, and after his return produced his “ Dis- 
training for Rent,” “The Sheep- Washing,” ‘The Penny 
Wedding,” ‘The Reading of the Will,” (for the King of 
Bavaria,) ‘Sir Walter Scott and his Family,” and ‘“ Chel- 
sea Pensioners listening to the News of Waterloo,” 
which ranks among his master-pieces. In 1825 he visited 
the continent, and spent three years in studying the 
works of the Italian, Spanish, and German artists. He 
succeeded Sir Thomas Lawrence as painter-in-ordinary 
to the king, in 1830, and in 1832 produced his “ John 
Knox preaching. the Reformation in Saint Andrew’s,” 
“Benvenuto Cellini presenting a Silver Vase of his Own 
Workmanship to Pope Paul III,” and various other 
pictures, showing the results of his foreign studies, but 
which are esteemed much inferior to his earlier works. 
In 1840 he set out on a tour to Egypt and Palestine ; 
but his health, which had been long declining, grew 
worse, and he died on the voyage home, off Gibraltar, in 
June, 1841. 
_ See ALLAN CunniINGHAM, ‘“‘Life of Sir David Wilkie,’’ 3 vols., 
1843; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement ;) WrLtrAm JERDAN, ‘‘Men I have known,’’ London, 
1866; ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for September, 1843; ‘‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’”’ for October, 1841, and September, 1842. 

Wilkie, (WILLIAM,) D.D., a Scottish poet and 
divine, born in Linlithgowshire in 1721, became pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Saint Andrew’s. He 
was the author of a poem entitled ‘‘ The Epigoniad,” 
(on the sacking of Thebes by the Epigoni,) which en- 
joyed for a time great popularity among some of the 
Scottish literati, who, somewhat absurdly, styled Wilkie 
“the Scottish Homer.” It has since fallen into utter 
neglect. Died in 1772. 

Wilkins, (Sir CHARLES,) a distinguished English 
Orientalist, born at Frome, in Somersetshire, in 1749. 
He went to India in 1770 as a writer on the Bengal 


establishment, and learned Arabic, Persian, and other 
languages used in the East Indies. He applied himself 
to the study of Sanscrit with great success. In 1784, 
in conjunction with Sir William Jones, he founded the 
Literary Society of Calcutta. He appears to have been 
the first European who made translations from the 
original Sanscrit.* He published in 1785 an English 
translation of the ‘‘ Bhagavat Gita,” perhaps the most 
interesting part of the great Hindoo epic entitled 
“Mahabharata,” and two years afterwards gave to the 
world a translation of the ‘‘ Hitépadésa.” He returned 
to England about 1786, became librarian to the East 
India Company in 1801, and published a ‘‘Sanscrit 
Grammar,” (1808.) Died in 1836. 

Wilkins, (DAvID,) an English divine, born in 1685, 
became Archdeacon of Suffolk. He published “ Leges 
Saxonicz,” and other works. Died in 1745. 

Wilkins, (JoHN,) a learned English bishop, born in 
Northamptonshire in 1614. He studied at Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford, and, having taken orders, was chosen in 
1648 warden of Wadham College. He married about 
1656 Robina, a sister of Oliver Cromwell, and was ap- 
pointed in 1659 master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He lost this office at the restoration, but he was made 
rector of Saint Lawrence, Jewry, by Charles IJ. in 1662. 
He soon after became one of the council of the Royal 
Society, then lately formed, and of which he had been 
one of the originators. He was created Bishop of 
Chester in 1668. He published, among other works, a 
‘Discourse concerning a New Planet,” etc., (1640,) 
‘Mercury, or the Secret and Swift Messenger,” “‘ Mathe- 
matical Magic,” etc., (1648,) and “ Discourse concerning 
the Beauty of Providence in All the Rugged Passages 
of it,” (1649.) He died in 1672. A collection of his 
sermons was published in 1682 by Archbishop Tillotson, 
who had married his step-daughter. 

See “‘ Biographia Britannica ;”’ NicEron, ‘‘ Mémoires.” 

Wilkins, (WILLIAM,) a distinguished English archi- 
tect, born at Norwich in 1778. He visited Italy and 
Greece in 1801, and published, after his return, his 
“ Antiquities of Magna Grecia.” Among his best works 
are the facade of London University, now called Uni- 
versity College, Saint George’s Hospital, Hyde Park 
Corner, and the alterations of Corpus Christi, Trinity, 
and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. He also published 
“ Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Buildings and An- 
tiquities of Athens.” Died in 1839. 

Wil/kins, (WILLIAM,) an American Senator, born 
in Pennsylvania in 1779. He was elected a Senator of 
the United States in 1831, was sent as minister to 
Russia in 1834, and was secretary of war from February, 
1844, to March, 1845. He resided in or near Pittsburg, 
where he died, June, 1365. 

Wil/kin-son, (JAMEs,) an American general of the 
Revolution, was born in Maryland in 1757. He enlisted 
in the army as captain in 1775, and served under Gates 
in 1777. In 1792 he obtained the rank of brigadier- 
general, and in 1796 he became general-in-chief. He 
afterwards commanded at New Orleans, and opposed 
the designs of Aaron Burr. In the summer of 1813 he 
commanded on the Northern frontier with ill success. 
He was removed from the command about February, 
1814. Died in Mexico in 1825. .He published “ Me- 
moirs of My Own Time,” (3 vols., 1816.) 

Wil’kin-son, (JAMES JOHN GARTH,) an English 
writer on law, medicine, etc., was born in London about 
1812, He edited several works of Swedenborg, and 
wrote, besides treatises on Jaw, “Emanuel Swedenborg: 
a Biography,” (1849,) which was long regarded as the 
best memoir of Swedenborg that had appeared, and 
“The Human Body and its Connection with Man,” 
(1851.) 

Wilkinson, (JEMIMA,) an American fanatic and re- 
ligious impostor, born at Cumberland, Rhode Island, in 
1753, removed to Western New York early in the present 
century. She professed to be endowed with the power 
of Christ, and attempted to work miracles. She died in 
1819, and her sect was soon dispersed. 


* Sir William Jones, in a letter to him, said, ‘‘ You are the first 
European who ever understood Sanscrit.”” (See Knight’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography.’’) 
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Wilkinson, (Sir JoHN GARDNER,) a learned Eng- 
lish archaeologist, born in 1798. He studied at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and subsequently spent twelve years in 
Egypt in acquiring a knowledge of the language, cus- 
toms, and antiquities of that country. He published, 
besides other works, ‘‘ Materia Hieroglyphica,” (1828,) 
the “Topography of Thebes,” etc., (1835,) “The Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, including 
their Private Life, Government, Laws,” etc., (5 vols. 8vo, 
1840,) which is esteemed a standard work, “ Modern 
Egypt and Thebes,” (1843,) intended as a hand-book 
for travellers, ‘The Architecture of Ancient Egypt,” 
etc., (1850,) and “The Egyptians in the Time of the 
Pharaohs,” (1857,) which rank among the most valu- 
able and interesting compositions of the kind. He was 
made a knight in 1840, and soon after elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and member of other learned 
institutions, 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review” for January, 1839; ‘‘ North 
British Review’’ for February, 1860. 

Willaert, wil/laxt, (ADRIANO,) a Flemish composer, 
born about 1490, was a native of Bruges. He became 
chapel-master of Saint Mark’s, at Venice, and numbered 
among his pupils Zarlino and Costanza Porta. Died in 
1563. 

‘Willamov, Wil/l4-mof’, (JOHANN GOTTLIEB,) a Prus- 
sian poet, born at Morungen in 1736, was the author 
of a collection of poems entitled ‘‘ Dithyrambics,” and 
“ Fables in Dialogues.”? Died in 1777. 

Willan, (RoBERT,) a distinguished English physician, 
born in Yorkshire in 1757. He studied at Edinburgh, 
where he took his medical degree in 1780, and in 1783 
became physician to the Public Dispensary in Carey 
Street, London. He published in 1801 his ‘* Description 
and Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases,” (unfinished,) 
esteemed the most valuable work that had appeared on 
the subject at that time. Dr. Willan was a Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. Died in 1812. 

See ‘‘Memoir of Dr. Willan,’? by Dr. BATEMAN, in the “ Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” No. xxxii. 

Wil/lard, (EMMA Hart,) an American teacher and 
educational writer, born at Berlin, Connecticut, in 1787, 
became in 1821 principal of a female seminary at Troy, 
New York. She published a ‘History of the United 
States,” (1828,) ‘Universal History in Perspective,” 
(1837,) “Chronographer of English History,” (1845,) 
“ Astronography, or Astronomical Geography,” and 
other works. Died in 1870. 

Willard, (Josrru,) D.D., LL.D., an American di- 
vine, born at Biddeford, Maine, in 1738, was chosen 
president of Harvard College in 1781. Died in 1804. 
His son SIDNEY, born in 1780, was for more than twenty 
years professor of Oriental languages at Harvard. Died 
in 1856. 

Willard, (JostAH,) born in Massachusetts about 1680, 
was a son of Samuel Willard, noticed below. He was 
secretary of that colony thirty-nine years. Died in 1756. 

Willard, (SAMUEL,) an American clergyman, born at 
Concord in 1640. He preached in Boston, and published 
several works on theology. Died in 1707. 

Willard, (SAMUEL,) D.D., an American divine, born 
at Petersham, Massachusetts, in 1775. He ‘preached at 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. Died in 1859. 

Willaumez, ve’yo’ma’, (JraN BAPTISTE PHILIBERT,) 
Coun’, a French naval officer, born at Belle-Ile-en- 
Mer in 1763. He served with distinction against the 
English, became rear-admiral in 1804, and vice-admiral 
in 1819. He published a “ Dictionary of the Marine,” 
(1820.) Died in 1845. 

Will’/de-now, [Ger. pron. Wil’/deh-no’,] (Kart Lup- 
wic,) a celebrated German naturalist, born at Berlin in 
1765. He studied medicine at Halle, and settled as a 
physician in his native city, where he became in 1798 
professor of natural history and superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden. His most important publication is his 
new edition of the “Species Plantarum” of Linnzeus, 
with descriptions of all the species discovered since the 
original work appeared, and arranged according to the 
Linnzan system. This work, owing to his failing health, 
he left unfinished; but it was completed by Link and 
Schwagricher after his death, which occurred in 1812, 
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He also published ‘Elements of Botany,” (‘Grundriss 
der Krauter-Kunde,” 1792,) ‘‘Prodromus Flora Beroli- 
nensis,” “Catalogue of Butterflies in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg,” and other treatises. 


See SCHLECHTENDAHL, “* Leben Willdenow’s ;”’ “‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view”’ for October and July, 1807. 


Wille, Wil/leh, (JoHANN GEORG,) a distinguished Ger- 
man engraver, born near Giessen in 1715. He studied 
in Paris, where he acquired the highest reputation for 
his prints after the Dutch and Flemish painters. He 
was made a chevalier of the legion of honour by Napo- 
leon, and was elected to the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Paris, where he died in August, 1806. Among his mas- 
ter-pieces may be named Schalken’s “ Family Concert,” 
“The Satin Gown,” after Terburg, and portraits of the 
Marquis de Marigny and Marshal Saxe. He numbered 
among his pupils Bervic and J. G. von Miiller. His son 
PETER ALEXANDER rose to be a general in the Parisian 
national guard. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires et Journal de J. G. Wille,”’ Paris, 2 vols., 1857. 


Wil/le-brod or Wil/le-brord, sometimes written 
Willibrod and Wilbrord, [Lat. WILLEBROR’DUS,] 
SAINT, the apostle of the Frisians, was born in the Saxon 
kingdom of Northumbria about 657. Having spent 
many years in Ireland in preaching the gospel, he visited 
Friesland, where he was successful in making many con- 
verts to Christianity. He was made a bishop by Pope 
Sergius I., under the name of Clemens, and founded a 
number of churches in that country, and a monastery at 
Echternach, near Treves, where he was buried, having 
died in 738 A.D. 

See Lux, ‘‘ Levensschets van den H. Willebrordus, Apostel der 
Nederlanden,’’ 1839. 

Willebrord. See BosscHAERT. 

Wil/le-had, an Anglo-Saxon missionary, who con- 
verted many Frieslanders and Saxons, was appointed 
Bishop of Bremen in 787 4.D. Died in 789. 

Willemet, vél’ma’, (PIERRE REmI,) a French natu- 
ralist, born at Norroy-sur-Moselle in 1735. He resided 
at Nancy, and published, besides other works, a “ Flora 
of Lorraine,” (3 vols., 1805.) Died in 1807. 

See J. Lamoureux, ‘‘ Notice sur Willemet,”’ 1808. 

Willemet, (PIERRE REMI FrRancors de Paule— 
deh pol,) a French physician, born at Nancy in 1762; 
died at Seringapatam in 1790. 

See Mixtin, ‘‘ Notice sur Willemet fils,”’ 1790. 


Willemin, vél’m4n’, (NICOLAS XAVIER,) a French 
antiquary and engraver, born at Nancy in 1763. He 
rendered a useful service to the arts by a large illus- 
trated work called Unpublished French Monuments 
illustrating the History of Arts, Costumes,” etc., 
(“Monuments Frangais inédits pour servir a l’Histoire 
des Arts, des Costumes,” etc., 1806-39.) Died in Paris 
in 1833. 

Willems, wil/lems or ve’léms’, (FLORENT,) a Belgian 
painter, born at Liege about 1812.. He settled in Paris 
about 1839, and gained a medal of the first class in 1855. 
He excels as a painter of costume, especially of silk 
gowns. Among his works are a “ Musical Party,” and 
“The Coquette.” 

Willems, (JAN FRANS,) a distinguished Belgian 
writer and philologist, born near Antwerp in 1793. In 
1811 he won the prize offered for the best poem on the 
battle of Friedland and the peace of Tilsit, and in 1818 
published a poetic address to the Belgians, entitled 
“ Aen de Belgen,” calling on his countrymen to main- 
tain the Flemish language and nationality. Among his 
other works we may name a “ Dissertation on the Dutch 
Language and Literature in Connection with the South- 
ern Provinces of the Netherlands,” (2 vols., 1819-24,) 
and a Flemish version of the poem entitled “ Reynard 
the Fox.” He was also editor of the ‘‘ Belgisch Mu- 
seum,” the organ of the Society for the Promotion of 
Flemish Literature. Died in 1846. 

See P. pz Decker, ‘‘ Notice sur J. F. Willems,” 1847; SNEL- 
LAERT, ‘‘ Korte Levensschets van J. F. Willems,”’ 1847. 

Willeram, Wil/leh-ram, or Walram, wil’/ram, a 
German monk, born in Franconia, became Abbot of 
Ebersberg. He wrote a paraphrase of Solomon’s Song, 
in Latin verse. Died in 1085. 
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Wil’let, (ANDREW,) a learned English divine, born 
at Ely in 1562. He obtained a prebend at Ely about 
1598. He wrote, besides other works, ‘Synopsis of 
Popery,” (“ Synopsis Papismi,”) which was reputed the 
most able refutation of popery which had then appeared. 
Died in 1621. 

William (wil’yam) I, surnamed THE CONQUEROR, 
[Lat. GuLIEL/MuUS Conqurs’/Tor; Fr. GUILLAUME LE 
CONQUERANT, &e’y6m/ leh kdn’ka’r6N’,] King of Eng- 
land, born at Falaise in 1025, was an illegitimate son of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy. He succeeded his father 
in 1035, as William II. of Normandy, and during his 
minority gave proof of his energy and courage by re- 
ducing to submission the rebellious Norman barons. He 
gained the favour of his kinsman Edward the Confessor, 
King of England, who, having no issue, formed a secret 
intention to adopt William as his heir. His chief com- 
petitor was Harold, a Saxon prince, whom a majority 
of the people of England preferred to the Duke of 
Normandy. On the death of Edward (January, 1066) 
Harold ascended the throne, without opposition, (See 
HAROLD.) 

“William,” says Hume, “by his power, his courage, 
and his abilities, had long maintained a pre-eminence 
among the haughty chieftains” of Western Europe. 
Having resolved to invade England, he soon assembled 
a fleet of 3000 vessels and an army of 60,000 men. 
Several powerful barons of adjoining countries, with 
their retainers, were attracted to his standard by the 
grandeur and audacity of the enterprise. The Norman 
army landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, about the 28th of 
September, and defeated the English, commanded by 
Harold, at Senlac, near Hastings, on the 14th of October, 
1066. Harold was killed in this battle, which was one 
of the most decisive and important that occurred in the 
Middle Ages. According to Hume, William lost nearly 
15,000 men. He followed up his victory with celerity 
and vigour, encountered little opposition in his march 
to London, and was crowned in Westminster Abbey on 
the 25th of December. Edgar Atheling, who had been 
proclaimed king at, the death of Harold, renounced 
his claim and submitted to William. 

The Conqueror appeared at first willing to conciliate 
his new subjects by mildness; but he confiscated the 
estates of those partisans of Harold who had been killed 
at Hastings, and took care to place all real power in the 
hands of the Normans. While he was absent on a 
visit to Normandy, in 1067, conspiracies were formed 
against him, and hostilities began in many places. Hume 
expresses a suspicion that he left England in order that 
the revolts provoked by his licentious soldiery might 
furnish him with a pretext for severe and tyrannical 
measures. According to the same writer, ‘this measure 
was the immediate cause of all the calamities which 
England endured during this and the subsequent reigns.” 
William returned about the end of 1067, and maintained 
his power by acts of excessive cruelty. He ordered his 
army to lay waste by fire the extensive tract between the 
Humber and the Tees. The majority of the proprietors 
of Jand were deprived of their estates by confiscation, 
and all the natives were reduced to a state not much 
better than slavery. During a visit of William to the 
continent, in 1074, several Norman barons revolted 
against him, and were defeated. 

He had become the most powerful sovereign of Europe, 
when Pope Gregory VII. wrote him a letter, requiring 
him to do homage for the kingdom of England to the 
see of Rome, and to send the tribute which his prede- 
cessors had been accustomed to pay to the pope. By 
the tribute he meant Peter’s pence. William replied 
that the money should be remitted as usual, but he 
refused to pay homage. About 1078 his son Robert 
levied war against William in Normandy. During this 
war Robert happened to encounter the king, whom he 
wounded and unhorsed. Struck with remorse on dis- 
covering that he had wounded his father, Robert asked 
his pardon, and made peace with him. In the latter 
part of his reign he ordered a general survey of all the 
lands in the kingdom, their extent in each district, their 
proprietors, tenure, and value. “This monument, called 
‘Domesday Book,’” says Hume, ‘is the most valuable 
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piece of antiquity possessed by any nation.” He had 
married Matilda, a daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flan- 
ders. On the approach of death, he discovered the 
vanity of all human grandeur, and was filled with re- 
morse for his cruelties. He died at Rouen in 1087, 
leaving three sons, Robert, William, and Henry. 


See Hume, “History of England,” vol. i, chaps. iii. and iv. ; 
Aue. Tuerry, “ Histoire de la Conquéte de |’Angleterre ;’ Jonn 
Haywarbp, “ Lives of the Three Norman Kings of England, William 
I.,” etc., 1613; FREEMAN, ‘‘ History of the Norman Conquest,” 
vol. iii, chaps. xii.-xvi.; SAMUEL CLARKE, “Life and Death of 
William the Conqueror,” 1660; THomas Roscok, ‘‘ Life of William 
the Conqueror,’’ 1848; ANDREW HENDERSON, “ Life of William the 
Conqueror,” 1764; P. M. Saunigr, ‘‘ Vie de Guillaume, Duc de 
Normandie,”’ 1804. 


William IL, King of England, surnamed Ru’Fus, 
[Fr. GUILLAUME LE Roux, Se’ydm/ leh roo,] from the 
colour of his hair, was born in Normandy in 1056. He 
was the second of the surviving sons of William the 
Conqueror. His education was directed by the famous 
Lanfranc. According to some historians, William L., 
just before his death, wrote a letter to Lanfranc, desiring 
him to crown his son William as King of England, and 
at the same time he left Normandy and Maine to Robert. 
William was crowned in September, 1087. The Anglo- 
Norman barons, who owned estates both in England 
and Normandy and would be required to pay allegiance 
to two masters, favoured the claim of Robert to both 
thrones. They took arms against William, but were 
soon reduced to submission. In rogr1 he invaded Nor- 
mandy with an army to wage war against Robert, who 
prevented hostilities by a treaty, according to which 
William obtained the towns of Aumale, Fescamp, ete. 
He afterwards instigated the Norman barons to rebel 
against Robert, and passed over to Normandy in 1094 
to support his partisans. He was prevented from push- 
ing his advantages by an incursion of the Welsh, which 
obliged him to return to England. Robert, having 
enlisted in the first crusade, sold or mortgaged his 
dominions to William for the small sum of 10,000 marks, 
(1096.) William did not partake of the general enthu- 
siasm for the crusade. ‘It is likely,” says Hume, ‘ that 
he made the romantic chivalry of the crusaders the object 
of his perpetual raillery.” He was found dead in the 
New Forest in August, 1100. Hume adopts the popular 
account that Walter Tyrrel, while hunting with the 
king, discharged an arrow which glanced from a tree 
and killed William. He had never married, and was 
succeeded by his brother Henry. ‘‘He seems,” says 
Hume, ‘to have been a violent and tyrannical prince ; 
a perfidious, encroaching, and dangerous neighbor ; an 
unkind and ungenerous relation.” 


See Humg, “ History of England,” vol. i. chap. v.; Miss Strick- 
LAND, “‘ Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England,’’ 1861; JoHN 
Haywarp, “ Life of William II.,’’ 1613. 


. William III, or William Henry, King of England 
and Stadtholder of Holland, was born at the Hague on 
the 14th of November, 1650. He was the eldest or 
only son of William II.; Prince of Orange, and Mary 
Stuart, a daughter of Charles I. of England, and was 
styled Prince of Orange before his accession to the 
throne of Great Britain. At the death of his father 
(1650) the party opposed to the house of Orange deter- 
mined that there should never be another Stadtholder, 
On the death of De Witt, in 1672, the young prince 
became the chief of the government, and took strenuous 
measures to defend the state against the French armies 
which had invaded it. He opened the dikes and inun- 
dated the seat of war, exclaiming that he would die in the 
Jast ditch rather than witness the ruin of the republic. 
The invaders were forced to save themselves by a hasty 
retreat. In 1674 he was defeated at Senef by the Prince 
of Condé. The war was ended by the peace of Nymwe- 
gen, in 1678. He married in 1677 Mary, a daughter of 
James, Duke of York, afterwards James II. of England. 
Besides his native Dutch, he spoke and wrote the 
French, English, and German languages fluently, though 
not elegantly nor exactly. ‘The tenet of predestina- 
tion,” says Macaulay, “was the keystone of his religion.” 
From a child he had been weak and sickly, and in man- 
hood he was subject to painful and depressing maladies, 

Before he had reached the age of twenty-five, he was 
renowned throughout Europe as a soldier and diplo- 
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matist, and was the master-spirit of a powerful coalition 
against Louis XIV. of France. He became about 1686 
the head of the English opposition which the perverse 
and infatuated course of James II. had provoked. Inthe 
summer of 1688 he was invited by Russell, Sidney, and 
other conspirators to come with an army for the defence 
of liberty and the Protestant religion in England. 
William issued a declaration, in which he abjured all 
thought of conquest, and pledged himself to leave all 
questions to the decision of a free Parliament. In 
November, 1688, he landed at Torbay with an army of 
about 14,000 men. He was joined by numerous peers, 
and was favoured by a general defection in the army 
of King James, who threw the great seal into the 
Thames and absconded on the 11th of December, 1688. 
The revolution was thus accomplished without much 
bloodshed. He called a convention, composed of peers 
and the surviving members of the former House of 
Commons, which in February, 1689, voted that James 
had abdicated, and that William and Mary should be 
declared King and Queen of England. Amidst the gen- 
eral joy, the ill humour of the clergy and the army was 
very conspicuous. The position of William was beset 
with great difficulties. The deposed king had many 
adherents in Ireland and Scotland, who supported his 
cause by arms, and he was assisted by Louis XIV. 
William selected for his ministers members of both the 
great parties, the Whigs and Tories, and reserved to 
himself the direction of foreign affairs. He was not 
popular with his new subjects. His cold manners, 
which presented a great contrast to the strength of his 
emotions, gave almost universal offence. 

In May, 1689, he declared war against the King of 
France, by whose aid James II. was enabled to take 
the field in Ireland with a considerable army. William 
passed over to Ireland in June, 1690, and took command 
of his land-forces. About this time his fleet was defeated 
by the French near Beachy Head. On the ist of July, 
1690, he gained a decisive victory over the French and 
Irish at the famous battle of the Boyne, after which 
James gave up the contest and fled to France. The 
allied English and Dutch fleets defeated the French at 
La Hogue in May, 1692. The war between the allies 
and the French continued in Flanders, where William 
commanded in person. He was defeated at Steenkerke, 
by Marshal Luxemburg, in August, 1692. Hostilities 
were suspended by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697. 

The reign of William III. was much disturbed by fac- 
tious intrigues and Jacobite conspiracies. He removed 
from command the Duke of Marlborough, who was sus- 
pected of being in a plot to restore one of the Stuarts 
to the throne, in 1692. Soon after the peace of Rys- 
wick, William II{. and Louis XIV. became parties to a 
treaty to partition the Spanish dominions, and stipulated 
that the Elector of Bavaria should succeed to Spain and 
the Indies, while the French dauphin should reign over 
the two Sicilies. In November, 1700, Charles II. of Spain 
died, and bequeathed the throne to Philip of Anjou. Re- 
gardless of the obligations of the partition treaty, Louis 
XIV. accepted for his grandson the splendid legacy. 
William then formed with the Emperor of Germany 
and other powers a coalition against the Bourbons, and 
took the first steps towards the great war of the Spanish 
succession. Before hostilities commenced, he died, with- 
out issue, in London, in March, 1702, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse. He was succeeded by Queen 
Anne. 

“ His name,” says Macaulay, ‘‘at once calls up before 
us a slender and feeble frame, a lofty and ample fore- 
head, a nose curved like the beak of an eagle, an eye 
rivalling that of an eagle in brightness and keenness. . . . 
Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities 
of a great ruler, and education had developed those 
qualities in no common degree. . . . If his battles were 
not those of a great tactician, they entitled him to be 
called a great man. . . . His defeats were repaired with 
such marvellous celerity that before his enemies had 
sung the ‘Te Deum’ he was again ready for conflict. 
. . . He was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities, but the strength of his emotions was not 
suspected by the world. From the multitude his joy 


and his grief, his affection and his resentment, were 
hidden by a phlegmatic serenity which made him pass 
for the most cold-blooded of mankind.” 

See Macautay, ‘* History of England ;” Burnet, “ History of 
his Own Times ;”” A. Montanus, ‘Leven yan Willem III.,” 1703; 
W. Harris, ‘‘ History of the Life and Reign of William Henry,” 
ete., 1749; ‘TrREvor, ‘‘ Life and Times of William III.,” 1839; ABEL 
Boyer, “ Histoire de Guillaume III,’ 3 vols., 1702; Sir JAmEs 
Mackin‘osu, ‘ History of the Revolution in England in 1688 ;” 
F. pE Brurng, ‘‘ Leven en Dood van ‘Willem III.,’? 1702; James 
Vernon, ‘Court and Times of William III.,” 3 vols., 1841; VoL- 
TAIRE, ‘‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 

William IV., King of England, the third son of 
George III., was born in London on the 21st of Au- 
gust, 1765. He entered the royal navy as midshipman 
in 1779, and obtained the rank of captain in 1786, 
Having in several cases disobeyed the orders of his 
superiors or violated the rules of discipline, he was not 
permitted to command in active service; but he was 
promoted by successive steps until he received the title of 
admiral of the fleet, in 1801.' He had been created Duke 
of Clarence and Saint Andrew’s and Ear] of Munster in 
1789. In the House of Lords he generally acted with 
the Whig party; but he supported Pitt after 1793. He 
married in July, 1818, Adelaide, a daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen. They had two children, who died 
in infancy. On the death of his brother, the Duke of 
York, in 1827, William became heir-presumptive to the 
throne. He succeeded George IV. on the 26th of June, 
1830, which was a critical time in the politics of Europe. 
The French revolution of July, 1830, had great influence 
in England. ‘The friends of electoral reform had a ma- 
jority in the new Parliament which met in October, but 
the Duke of Wellington, who was prime minister, op- 
posed reform, in terms which produced a violent excite- 
ment. The ministry, having been outvoted in the House 
of Commons, resigned in November, 1830, and were 
succeeded by a Liberal ministry, of which Earl Grey 
and Lord John Russell were the chiefs. The Reform 
bill passed the House of Commons by a large majority 
in September, but was rejected by the Lords on the 
3d of October, 1831. A long and violent crisis fol- 
lowed. In May, 1832, Earl Grey and his colleagues 
resigned, and the king requested Wellington and Lynd- 
hurst to form a ministry; but they failed, or quailed 
before the storm, for the people were determined to 
have reform, if they had to fight for it. Earl Grey 
resumed the office of premier about the 18th of May, 
and, the king having induced many of the Tory peers to 
absent themselves and refrain from voting, the Reform 
bill finally became a law in June, 1832. The king him- 
self was no friend to reform, and was partial to the Con- 
servatives, or Tories. After Earl Grey and several other 
ministers had resigned, William IV., in November, 1834, 
sent for the Duke of Wellington, who constructed a 
new ministry, in which Sir Robert Peel was premier, 
Peel and Wellington, however, could not command a 
majority in the new Parliament which met in February, 
1835. They resigned in April, and gave place to the 
Whig ministry of Lord Melbourne. William died on 
the 2oth of June, 1837, leaving no lawful issue, and was 
succeeded by his niece, Victoria. 

William, | Dutch, WILLEM, wil’lem ; Ger. WILHELM, 
Wil’hélm,] (FREDERICK,) I, King of the Netherlands, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, and Prince ,of Orange 
Nassau, was born at the Hague in August, 1772. He 
was a son of William V., Prince of Orange Nassau 
and hereditary Stadtholder. He married, in 1791, Fre- 
derica Louisa, a daughter of Frederick William, King 
of Prussia. He commanded the Dutch army which 
resisted the French invaders in 1793 and 1794. Hoi- 
land was conquered in 1795, and William Frederick 
retired to Germany. He served with the rank of gene- 
ral in the Prussian and Austrian armies between 1806 
and 1813. A revolution restored him to royal power in 
Holland about the end of 1813, after which the Congress 
of Vienna decided that Belgium should be annexed to 
the United Provinces, and that he should reign over the 
whole. He was proclaimed King of the Netherlands in 
March, 1815. The Belgians, who regarded the Dutch 
with invincible antipathy, revolted in September, 1830, 


| and, after several battles, by the aid of France and Eng- 
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land, became a separate nation. In October, 1840, he 
abdicated in favour of his son William, and died in 
Berlin in 1843. 

William (or Willem) II, King of the Netherlands, 
and Grand Duke of Luxemburg, a son of the preceding, 
was born in December, 1792. As aide-de-camp of the 
Duke of Wellington, he served with distinction in the 
Peninsula. He commanded the Dutch troops at the 
battle of Waterloo, where he was wounded. About 
1816 he married Anna Paulowna, a sister of Alexander, 
Czar of Russia. He gained some victories over the 
Belgian insurgents in 1831; but the intervention of a 
French army compelled him to retire from that contest. 
He began to reign in October, 1840. He died in March, 
1849, leaving two sons, William and Henry. 

William (or Willem) III, King of Holland, a son 
of the preceding, was born in February, 1817. He mar- 
ried Sophia, a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg, in 
1839, and succeeded his father in March, 1849. It is 
stated that he has shown himself friendly to liberal 
measures. 

William (or Wilhelm, @il/hélm) I, King of Prus- 
sia, born on the 22d of March, 1797, was a younger son 
of Frederick William III. He married, in 1829, Maria 
Louisa Augusta, a daughter of the Duke of Saxe- Weimar. 
During the violent commotions of 1848 he retired for 
safety to England, from which he soon returned. He 
commanded the army which suppressed the insurrection 
in Baden in 1849. He ascended the throne on the death 
of his brother, Frederick William IV., January, 1861, 
and, soon after his accession, appointed Count von Bis- 
mark minister of foreign affairs. To the superior states- 
manship of this minister is chiefly attributed the great 
and sudden increase of Prussia in extent and power. 
(See BISMARK, VON, KARL OTvro.) 

In 1864 he united with the Emperor of Austria in an 
aggressive war against Denmark, who was compelled to 
cede to the victors Sleswick and Holstein. 

The fundamental idea of the Prussian policy seems to 
be the union of all the German peoples into one nation 
or federation, and the exclusion of the empire of 
Austria from the same. Invoking the potent and in- 
vincible spirit of nationality and devotion to the Father- 
land, he declared war against Austria about the 18th of 
June, 1866, having previously formed an alliance with 
the King of Italy. The reigning princes of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover, Hesse, (Electoral,) and some other 
states, took side with Austria, which had controlled a 
majority of votes in the Diet. The Prussian armies, 
whose movements were planned by General von Moltke, 
advanced rapidly into Bohemia, and, after several minor 
victories, defeated the Austrians at the great and de- 
cisive battle of Sadowa, near Koniggratz, on the 3d of 
July, 1866. The victors are said to have taken at Sadowa 
21,471 prisoners, (including about 7400 wounded.) This 
campaign is called the Seven Weeks’ war. Peace was 
restored by a treaty signed at Prague in August, 1866, 
in accordance with which the Emperor of Austria re- 
nounced his claim to be the head, or even a member, of 
the new German Bund, called the North German Con- 
federation, which was composed of all-the states situated 
north of the river Main. The area and population of 
Prussia were considerably increased by the annexation 
of several conquered states, among which were Hanover. 
Holstein, and Electoral Hesse. By the terms of the 
new Bund the King of Prussia directs the foreign policy 
and controls the’ military power of the states which 
compose it. A secret treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was negotiated by Prussia with Bavaria and 
Baden in August, 1866, and made public in April, 1867. 

On a frivolous pretext, the emperor Napoleon III. de- 
clared war against Prussia, July 16, 1870. The German 
armies, commanded by King William in person, and by 
his son, Frederick William, having crossed the frontier 
early in August, defeated Marshal McMahon at Worth 
(August 6) and Marshal Bazaine in a great battle near 
Metz, (August 14-18.) Bazaine, having shut himself up in 
Metz, was besieged by Prince Frederick Charles of Prus- 
sia, while the king and his son, the crown-prince, pur- 
sued Marshal McMahon, who had retreated to Chalons, 
and, after he had collected there a large army, moved 


northward to the valley of the Meuse. The German 
army, amounting to about 240,000 men, attacked Mar- 
shal McMahon near Sedan, anda great battle ensued, 
which lasted several days, and resulted in one of the 
most decisive and momentous victories in universal his- 
tory. On the 2d of September the emperor Napoleon, 
and his army of 100,000 men, or more, surrendered at 
Sedan as prisoners of war. A few days later, King Wil- 
liam and the crown-prince marched against Paris, which 
by strenuous exertions had been prepared for a siege, 
and was now controlled by the republicans under a new 
régime. The siege or investment of Paris began about 
September 15. ‘Marshal Bazaine surrendered Metz and 
his army, the number of which was stated at 150,000 
men, or more, to Prince Frederick Charles, on the 27th 
of October, 1870. In the great battles of this war the 
French were outnumbered, as well as outgeneralled, by 
the Germans, whose movements were directed by Gen- 
eral von Moltke. Count von Bismark was present with 
the army at Sedan and at Paris, and, soon after the sur- 
render of Napoleon, had an interview with Jules Favre, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, who made over- 
tures of peace. Bismark demanded the cession of Alsace 
and part of Lorraine, which the French ministers refused 
to give up. In October, 1870, the princes Frederick 
William and Frederick Charles were promoted to the 
rank of field-marshal. 

The civilized world was kept in painful suspense by a 
fear that the most beautiful and polished city on the 
globe would be bombarded and destroyed; but the 
Germans delayed their assault, in the confident hope 
that famine would soon reduce Paris to submission. 
They also expected that the French forces within the city 
would be paralyzed by riots and the violent contests be- 
tween opposing factions. This hope proved to be delu- 
sive. The citizens of Paris maintained good order, and 
defended their cause with heroic constancy. On the 9th 
of November the army of the Loire, commanded by Gen- 
eral Palladines, defeated the Bavarian general Von der 
Tann near Orléans, and took about 2000 prisoners. But 
the army of the Loire was afterwards defeated in several 
actions. After a long and obstinate resistance, Paris 
was forced to capitulate, about February 1, 1871, and to 
accept such terms as the victors chose to impose. As 
one of the results of this war, Prussia now holds, instead 
of France, the military primacy among the nations of 
Europe. King William is a zealous asserter of the 
divine right of kings. He took the title of Emperor 
of Germany in December, 13870. 

William (Willem or Wilhelm) oF HOLLAND, son 
of Count Florent of Holland, was made Emperor of 
Germany in 1247, through the influence of Pope Inno- 
cent IV., in opposition to Frederick II. He was unable, 
however, to assert his authority until after the death of 
Conrad IV., the son of Frederick, in 1254. He was 
killed in a war against the West Frisians in 1256. 

William the Lion, King of Scotland, was a brother 
of Malcolm IV., whom he succeeded in 1165. He in- 
vaded England in 1174, was taken prisoner, and could 
not obtain his liberty until he promised to be the vassal 
or liegeman of Henry II. About 1190, Richard L., for a 
pecuniary consideration, released Scotland from alle- 
giance to himself and his successors. William died in 
1214, and was succeeded by his son, Alexander II. 

See Burton, “‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. chap. xiii. 

William (or Wilhelm) I, King of Wiirtemberg, 
born in 1781, was a son of Frederick I., whom he suc- 
ceeded in October, 1816. He granted a new constitu- 
tion in 1819. In 1848 he made further concessions to 
the growing desire of reform. He opposed the attempts 
of the King of Prussia to acquire supremacy in Ger- 
many in 1850. Died in 1864. 

William ITI, (Stadtholder.) See ORANGE, (WILLIAM, 
PRINCE OF.) 

William III, (Stadtholder.) 
(King of England.) : 

William, an Anglo-Norman prince, born in 1102, was 
the only legitimate son of Henry I. of England. He 
was drowned, with his sister Adéle, in the passage from 
Normandy to England, in 1120. 

William of Champeaux. See CHAMPEAUX, DE. 


See WILLIAM IIL., 
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William of Hesse-Cassel. 
GRAVE OF. 

William of Malmesbury. See MALMESBURY. 

William de Nangis. See NAnGIs, DE. 

William of Nassau. See ORANGE, (WILLIAM, 
PRINCE OF.) 

William of Newburg or Newbury. See Nrew- 
BURGH. 

William the Silent. See ORANGE, (WILLIAM OF.) 

William of Tyre, a prelate and historian, born 
about 1130. He became Archbishop of Tyre in 1174. 
He wrote, in Latin, a “History of Palestine or the 
Crusaders from'1095 to 1184.” Died before 1193. 

William of Wykeham. See WYKEHAM. 

Wil/liams, (wil’yamz,) (ALPHEUS S.,) an American 
general, born at Saybrook, Connecticut, about 1810, 
was a lawyer before the civil war. He commanded a 
division at Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863, and at Gettys- 
burg, July 1-3 of that year. He served under General 
Sherman in the campaign against Atlanta, May—August, 
1864, and commanded a corps of the army that marched 
from Atlanta to the sea. 

Wil/liams, (ANNA,) an English writer, who, having 
become blind, was taken by Dr. Johnson into his house 
and supported for the remainder of her life. She died 
in 1783. 


See Boswe tt, “‘ Life of Johnson.”’ 


Williams, (Sir CHARLES HANBURY,) a distinguished 
English writer and diplomatist, born in 1709, was the 
son of John Hanbury, Esq., and assumed the name of 
Williams in compliance with the wishes of his godfather, 
Charles Williams. Having travelled on the continent, 
he was elected, after his return, member of Parliament 
for the county of Monmouth, (1733,) and in 1749 was 
minister-plenipotentiary to Berlin, having been previ- 
ously made a knight of the Bath. He was afterwards 
employed on an important embassy to Russia. He was 
the author of a collection of odes, also political ballads 
and satires in verse, which enjoyed great popularity. 
He was an intimate friend of Horace Walpole, anda 
supporter of the measures of Sir Robert Walpole, to 
whom he rendered effective service by his satirical verses. 
Died in 1759. 

See ‘‘ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,”’ by J. H. Jesse; 
‘London Quarterly Review’’ for October, 1822. 

Williams, (CHARLES KILBorN,) an American jurist, 
born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1782, was a son 
of Samuel Williams, noticed befow. He was elected 
Governor of Vermont in 1851. Died in 1853. 

Williams, (DANIEL,) D.D., an English Presbyterian 
divine, born at Wrexham, in Denbighshire, in 1644. He 
wrote ‘Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated,” and a 
number of religious and controversial treatises. He 
died in 1716, leaving numerous bequests for chari- 
table and educational purposes. Among the most im- 
portant of these was one for the establishment of a 
public library in Red-Cross Street, London, opened 
in 1720. 

Williams, (Davin,) a British writer, born in Cardi- 
ganshire, Wales, in 1738, was the founder of the Literary 
Fund Society. He published “ Lectures on Political 
Principles,” (1789,) a “ History of Monmouthshire,” 
(1796,) and other works. Died in 1816. 

Williams, (EpwArp,) a Welsh poet, also called IoLo 
MOoRGANWG, (mor-g4’noog,) born in Glamorganshire 
about 1747, was a stone-mason by trade. He published 
a collection of hymns in Welsh, and two volumes of 
lyric and pastoral poems in English, (1794.) He was 
one of the editors of the “ Myvyrian Archaiology.” 
Died in 1826. 

Williams, (ELEAZAR,) born at Caughnawaga, New 
York, about 1787, resided as a missionary among the 
Indians in the vicinity of Green Bay, Wisconsin. He 
pretended to be the dauphin, son of Louis XVL, and his 
claims were supported by J. H. Hanson, of New York, 
ina work entitled ‘“The Lost Prince.” A series of 
articles also appeared in “‘ Putnam’s Magazine” for Feb- 
ruary, April, and July, 1853, and February, 1854, main- 
taining with much ability and zeal his title to be regarded 
as the heir of the Bourbons. Died in 1858. 
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Williams, (EPHRAIM,) an American officer, born at 
Newton, Massachusetts, in 1715, was mortally wounded 
in an engagement near Lake George with the French 
and Indians in 1755. He had bequeathed the princi- 
pal part of his property towards founding a free school 
in Massachusetts, which afterwards became Williams 
College. 

Williams, (FREDERICK SrMs,) an English barrister, 
born in 1812. He published several legal works, and 
“The Wonders of the Heavens,” (1861.) Died in 1863. 

Williams, (GRIFFITH,) born in Wales in 1589, rose 
through several preferments to be Bishop of Ossory in 
1641. He published, among other works, one entitled 
* Seven Golden Candlesticks, holding the Seven Lights 
of Christian Religion.” Died in 1672. 

Williams, (HELEN Martia,) a writer and translator, 
born iti London in 1762. While residing in Paris, in 
1790, she published her ‘‘ Letters from France,” favouring 
the doctrines of the Girondists, in consequence of which 
she was imprisoned for a time. Among her other works 
are two poems, entitled ‘‘ Peru” (1784) and “ The Slave- 
Trade,” (1788,) ‘Julia, a Romance,” (1790,) ‘‘ Narrative 
of Events in France,” (1815,) and a translation of the 
“ Personal Narrative” of Humboldt and Bonpland. Died 
in 1827. 

Williams, (JoHN,) a distinguished prelate and states- 
man, born in Carnarvonshire, Wales, in 1582. He studied 
at Saint John’s College, Cambridge, and, having taken 
orders, became in 1611 chaplain to the Jord chancellor 
Egerton. He soon after acquired the favour of King 
James I., who made him successively one of his chap- 
lains-in-ordinary, Dean of Salisbury, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and lord keeper of the great seal, (1621.) He was de- 
prived of the last-named office on the accession of 
Charles, and, having been charged by his enemy Laud 
with betraying the king’s secrets, was condemned to 
several years’ imprisonment and a fine of £10,000. He 
was released in 1640, and soon after created Archbishop 
of York. Died in 1650. 

See Puitures, “ Life of John Williams,” and ‘‘ Memorial offered 
to the Great Deservings of John Williams,” by Joun Hacker, 

Williams, (JoHN,) an English clergyman, born in 
1634, became successively chaplain to William and 
Mary, prebendary of Canterbury, and Bishop of Chi- 
chester, (1696.) Died in 1709. 

Williams, (JoHN,) an American divine, born at 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1644, was made prisoner, 
together with his wife and six children, by a party of 
French and Indians in 1704. He was afterwards re- 
deemed, and published an account of his adventures, 
entitled “*The Redeemed Captive.” Died in 1729. 

Williams, (Rev. JoHN,) a Welsh dissenter, born at 
Lampeter about 1726. He published, besides other 
works, a “ Concordance to the Greek Testament.” Died 
in 1708. 

Williams, (Rev. JoHN,) a Welsh scholar and arche- 
ologist, born in Denbighshire in 1811. He wrote on 
Welsh antiquities, etc. Died in 1862. 

Williams, (Rev. JoHN,) a celebrated English mis- 
sionary and dissenter, sometimes called “the Apostle of 
Polynesia,” was born at Tottenham in 1796. Being sent 
in 1816 by the London Missionary Society to the Society 
Islands, he devoted himself to the acquisition of the 
Tahitian language, and to the instruction of the natives 
in the arts of civilized life, as well as in the duties of 
religion. In 1823 he visited the Hervey Islands, and 
discovered Rarotonga, an island of that group,:in which 
he established a mission. To convey himself from 
Rarotonga to Raiatea and Tahiti, he built a vessel about 
1828, although he was destitute of proper tools. He 
returned to England in 1834, and published a ‘* Narra- 
tive of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands,” 
(1837.) In 1838 he sailed on another voyage to the 
South Sea, with many other missionaries. He was killed 
by the natives of Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides, 
in November, 1839. 

See Prout, ‘Memoirs of John Williams,’’ 1843; J. CAMPBELL, 
“The Martyr of Erromanga,’’ 1842. 

Williams, (Monterr,) an Oriental scholar, born at 
Bombay, of English parentage, in 1819. He studied 
in England, and, having taken his degree at University 
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College, Oxford, became in 1844 professor of Sanscrit 
at Haileybury College, and in 1860 Boden Sanscrit pro- 
fessor at Oxford, as successor to H. H. Wilson. He 
published, among other works, a ‘Practical Grammar 
of the Sanscrit Language,” etc., (1846,) an ‘ English- 
and-Sanscrit Dictionary,” (1851,) an English translation 
of “Sakoontala,” (1855,) and “Indian Epic Poetry,” 
(1862.) 

See ALLIBoNngE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Williams, (OrHo HoLLAND,) an American general, 
born in Prince George’s county, Maryland, in 1748, was 
adjutant-general to General Gates in 1780, and distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Camden. Died in 1794. 

ay the ‘‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. i. 

Williams, (RocErR,) an English officer and writer, 
born in Monmouthshire. He served with distinction in 
Flanders, and wrote works entitled ‘Actions of the 
Low Countries,” and “Advice from France.” Died 
in 1595. 

See Mort.ey, ‘‘ United Netherlands,”’ vol. i. 

Williams, (RocrEr,) a Puritan reformer, the founder 
of Rhode Island, was born in Wales in 1606. He was 
educated at Oxford, became master of several ancient 
languages, and was ordained a minister of the Church 
of England. In 1631 he emigrated to Massachusetts in 
search of religious liberty, and preached for a short time 
at Salem ; but he was banished from the colony in 1635 
on account of his doctrines. He was censured by the 
court because he taught that magistrates should not 
punish the breach of the Sabbath or dictate on the sub- 
ject of worship. He founded the city of Providence, 
(1636,) and there opened an asylum in which men of all 
creeds might enjoy full religious liberty. It is stated 
that he became a Baptist in 1639, but that he soon 
began to doubt the validity of baptism, and that he 
continued to “neglect the ordinances of the gospel.” 
He made a voyage to England in 1643, obtained a 
charter for the new colony, and returned in 1644. After 
a second voyage to England, he was elected President 
of Rhode Island in 1654. He lived in peace and amity 
with the Indians, over whom he acquired much in- 
fluence. In 1657 he ceased to be president of the 
colony. He published, besides other works, a treatise 
against persecution, (1644,) “The Hireling Ministry 
none of Christ’s,” and “Experiments of Spiritual Life 
and Health and their Preservatives,” (1652.) Died at 
Providence in 1683. 

See James D. Know es, “ Life of Roger Williams,” 1833; Wit- 
LrAM GAMMELL, ‘‘ Life of Roger Williams,” 1846; Romo Exton, 
“Life of Roger Williams,’’ London, 1852. 

Williams, (ROWLAND,) a Welsh clergyman, born in 
Flintshire about 1817. He published, besides other 
works, “Christianity and Hinduism,” and a “ Review 
of Bunsen.” Died in 1870. 

Williams, (SAMUEL,) LL.D., a New England divine, 
born at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1743, was professor 
of mathematics at Harvard College, and the author of a 
“ Natural and Civil History of Vermont,” (1794.) Died 
in 1817. 

Williams, (SAMUEL,) an English designer and wood- 
engraver, born at Colchester in 1788. Among his best 
works are his illustrations of Thomson’s “ Seasons” and 
of Scrope’s ‘Days of Salmon-Fishing.” Died in 1853. 

Williams, (SAMUEL WELLS,) LL.D., an American 
philologist, born at Utica, New York, in 1812. Having 
visited China in 1833, he applied himself to the study 
of the Chinese language, and in 1841 published “Easy 
Lessons in Chinese,” followed by an “ English-and- 
Chinese Vocabulary,” (1843.) In 1848 he became editor 
of the “Chinese Repository,” at Canton, and in 1856 
brought out his “Tonic Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 
guage.” 

See Atvripong, ‘Dictionary of Authors.’’ 

Williams, (Seru,) an American general, born at 
Augusta, Maine, about 1822, He graduated at West 
Point in 1842. He served as adjutant-general of the 
army of the Potomac in 1862, and as acting inspector- 
general of the same in 1864 and 1865. He took part in 
the battle of Gettysburg, July, 1863, and in many actions 
in Virginia. Died in March, 1866. 
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Williams, (THOMAs,) an American lawyer, born at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, in 1806. He settled in Pitts- 
burg, and was elected a member of Congress in 1862. 
He also represented the twenty-third district of Penn- 
sylvania in Congress for two subsequent terms, and was 
one of the managers to conduct the impeachment of 
President Johnson, March, 1868. 

Williams, (fHoMAs,) an able American general, 
born in the State of New York in 1818, graduated at 
West Point in 1837. He attacked Vicksburg in June, 
1862, and commanded a small force which was attacked 
by General Breckinridge at Baton Rouge, August 5 of 
that year. He was killed in this action, but his army 
gained the victory. 

See Tenney, “‘ Military History of the Rebellion,” p. 732. 

Williams, (THomas Scorr,) an American jurist, 
born at Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1777, was noted 
for his beneficence. He was a member of Congress 
from 1817 to 1819, and was chief justice of Connecticut 
from 1834 to 1847. He resided at Hartford, where he 
died in December, 1861. ‘ 

Williams, (WILLIAM,) an American patriot and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was born in 
Windham county, Connecticut, in 1731. He was elected 
to the Continental Congress in 1775. Died in r8rr. 

See SANpERSON, ‘‘ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of 
Independence,” 1848. 

Williams or Kars, (Sir WILLIAM FENWICK,) 
K.C.B., a distinguished general, born at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in 1800. He was educated at the Woolwich 
Military Academy, in England, and afterwards served 
in Ceylon and Turkey, attaining the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonel in 1847. He was appointed in 1854 British 
commissioner with the Turkish army in the East, and 
soon after was created a brigadier-general, having his 
head-quarters at Kars. In September, 1855, he severely 
repulsed the Russian general Mooravief, (Mouravieff,) 
who had besieged that city, but, owing to the suffering 
of his troops by famine, was obliged to capitulate in 
November of that year. After his return to England 
he was elected to Parliament for Calne, was made a 
baronet, and obtained other distinctions. In 1860 he 
became commander-in-chief of the forces in British 
America. 

Williams, (WILLIAM R.,) D.D., an American Baptist 
divine, bornin New York in 1804. He published “Mis- 
cellaneous Addresses,” (1850,) “ Lectures on the Lord’s 
Prayer,” (1851,) and other religious works. 

Wil’/liam-son, (Hucu,) M.D., LL.D., an American 
physician, born at West Nottingham, Pennsylvania, in 
1735, studied at Edinburgh and in Holland, and was 
appointed after his return a surgeon in the Revolutionary 
army. He was several times elected to Congress from 
Edenton, North Carolina. He published ‘ Observations 
on the Climate of America,” (1811,) and other works. 
Died in 1819. ; 

Wil/liam-son, (Sir JosEPH,) an English statesman, 
who held several important offices under the govern- 
ment, and in 1674 succeeded Lord Arlington as secretary 
of state. He died in 1701, leaving £6000 and a large 
collection of manuscripts to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he had been educated ; also a bequest for founding 
a mathematical school at Rochester. He had been chosen 
in 1678 president of the Royal Society. 

Willibrod. See WILLEBROD. 

Willis, (Browne,) LL.D., an English archeologist, 
born in Dorsetshire in 1682, was a grandson of Dr. 
Thomas Willis, noticed below. He was a Fellow of the 
Seciety of Antiquaries, and the author of a “Survey of 
the Cathedrals of England,” (3 vols. ato, with plates, 
1733,) and other works. Died in 1760, 

Willis, (FRANCIS,) an eminent English physician, 
born in Lincolnshire about 1720. He studied at Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford, and in 1740 entered holy orders ; 
but he subsequently devoted himself to the study of 
medicine,—particularly mental diseases. He attended 
King George III. during his attack of insanity, and 
his successful treatment of his case procured for him a 
high reputation. He founded an establishment for the 
insane at Greatford, in Lincolnshire, where his labours 
were attended with extraordinary success. His personal 
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influence over his patients is said to have been wonder- 
ful. Died in 1807. 

Willis, (NATHANIEL PaRKER,) a distinguished 
American poet and miscellaneous writer, born at Port- 
Jand, Maine, in 1807. He graduated at Yale College in 
1827, and was soon after employed by S. C. Goodrich, 
since widely known as Peter Parley, to edit “The Le- 
gendary” and “The Token.” He founded in 1828 the 
“American Monthly Magazine,” subsequently merged 
in the “ New York Mirror.” About 1831 he visited 
various parts of Europe, as one of the attachés of Mr. 
Rives, American minister at Paris. He published in 
England ‘ Pencillings by the Way,” (1835,) and “ Ink- 
lings of Adventure,” (1836,) both republished in Amer- 
ica. These works were followed by ‘‘ Loiterings of 
Travel,” (1839,) ‘Letters from under a Bridge,” (1840,) 
“Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil,” (1845,) ‘ People I 
have met,” (1850,) ‘“‘ A Health Trip to the Tropics,” 
(1853,) ‘‘ Famous Persons and Places,” (1854,) and “ Out- 
Doors at Idlewild,” (1854.) Mr. Willis became in 1846 
associated with G. P. Morris as editor of the “* Home 
Journal,” a literary periodical, published in New York. 
Died in January, 1867. 

See ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”) Duyckinck, ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Literature,” vol. ii.; GriswoLp, ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America;” ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for January, 1836; 
“ Fraser’s Magazine” for February, 1836; ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” for October, 1836, and July, 1840, (by C. C. FELTon.) 

Willis, (RoBERT,) F.R.S., an English experimental 
philosopher and mechanician, born in London in 1800, 
was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1826. He became Jack- 
sonian professor of natural and experimental philosophy 
at Cambridge in 1837, and lectured on dynamics, statics, 
applied mechanics, etc. He applied himself to acoustics, 
the philosophy of mechanism, the history and philosophy 
of architecture, etc. Among his numerous works are 
“ Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle Ages and 
EA (1835,) and **The Principles of Mechanism,” 
(1841) 

Willis, (THomas,) F.R.S., an eminent English anato- 
mist and physician, born at Great Bedwin, in Wiltshire, 
in 1621, was educated at Oxford. He began to prac- 
tise medicine at Oxford about 1646, and was appointed 
professor of natural philosophy there in 1660. He pub- 
lished in 1664 an able work on the “Anatomy of the 
Brain,” (‘‘ Cerebri Anatome,”) in which he suggested or 
affirmed that the several portions of the brain are organs 
of different faculties. In 1666 he removed to London, 
and became physician to the king. Died in 1675. 

See Woon, ‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses ;”’ ‘‘ Biographie Médicale.” 


Willisen, von, fon Wil/le-zen, (WILHELM,) a Prus- 
sian general and military writer, born near Magdeburg 
in 1790, served against the French in the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815. He became a general in 1835, and 
commanded the ‘army of Sleswick-Holstein against 
Denmark in 1849. ; 

Wil’lis-ton, (SAMUEL,) a wealthy American manu- 
facturer, born at Easthampton, Massachusetts, in 1793. 
He founded in his native town the Williston Seminary, 
endowed two professorships at Amherst College, and 
gave large sums for other educational and charitable 
purposes. 

Willmar, wil’/mar or vél/mar’, (JEAN PIERRE CHRIS- 
TINE,) BARON, a Belgian general, born at Luxemburg 
in 1790, was minister of war from 1836 to 1840, and 
was sent as ambassador to the Hague in 1845. Died 
in 1858. 

Will/more, (James Tippirs,) an English engraver, 
born in London in 1800. He acquired a high reputation 
for his admirable landscapes, particularly his prints, 
after Turner. Among these we may name “The Golden 
Bough,” “ Ancient Italy,” and “Bellini’s Picture con- 
veyed to the Church of the Redentore.” His “ Harvest 
in the Highlands,” after Landseer, and “ Wind against 
Tide,” after Stanfield, are also esteemed master-pieces, 
He became, in 1843, associate engraver in the Royal 
Academy. Died in 1863. 

Will’mott, (Rev. Rosperr Aris,) of Bearwood, an 
English writer and man of science, published, besides 
other works, a “ Life of Jeremy Taylor.” Died in 1863. 


Wil/lock, Wil’lox, or Wil’locks, (Joun,) a Scot- 
tish Protestant reformer, was a native of Ayrshire. He 
was in England in 1541. Died after 1568. 

Willot, ve’yo’, (AMEDEE,) a French general, born at 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1757. He became a general 
of brigade in 1793, and gained some successes in the 
north of Spain in 1795. Having joined the royalist 
party, he was transported to Guiana in September, 1797, 
as an accomplice of Pichegru in the Clichian conspiracy. 
He returned to France about 1814. Died in 1823. 

Willoughby, wil’lo-be, (FRANCIS,) an English natu- 
ralist, born in 1635. He studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he acquired the friendship of John 
Ray, in company with whom he afterwards made a sci- 
entific tour on the continent. He died in 1672, leaving 
his valuable works, entitled “ Ornithologiz Libri tres” 
and ‘ Historize Piscium Libri quatuor,” to be published 
by Ray, who also translated the former into English. 
His merits as a naturalist are highly commended by 
Cuvier, 

See J. F. Dennam, “ Memoir of F. Willoughby,’’ 1846. 

Willoughby, (Sir Hucu,) an English navigator, was 
commander of an expedition fitted out by the merchants 
of London in 1553 for the purpose of making dis- 
coveries in the Arctic seas. He is supposed to have 
perished, with nearly all his company, in 1554. 

Wills, (WILLIAM HeEnry,) an English /ttérateur, 
born at Plymouth in 1810, became successively asso- 
ciate editor of “*Chambers’s Journal,” ‘ Punch,” the 
“Daily News,” “Household Words,” and “ All the 
Year Round.” 

Will’shire, (Sir THomas,) an English general, born 
at Halifax, North America, about 1790. He served in 
the Afghan war. Died in 1862. 

Wil’mot, (Davip,) an American legislator, distin- 
guished as an opponent of slavery, was born at Bethany, 
Wayne county, Pennsylvania, in January, 1814. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1834, and practised law at 
Towanda. He began his political life as a Democrat, 
and was elected a member of Congress in 1844. While 
a bill was pending to appropriate $2,000,000 for the 
purchase of a part of Mexico, in August, 1846, he moved 
to add an amendment, “That, as an express and fun- 
damental condition to the acquisition of any territory 
from the republic of Mexico by the United States, .. . 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territory.” This amendment, 
known as the ‘* Wilmot Proviso,” produced a great ex- 
citement, both in Congress and in the country at large. 
It was adopted by the House of Representatives, but 
failed in the Senate. Mr. Wilmot was re-elected in 1846 
and 1848, and in the latter year supported Martin Van 
Buren for the Presidency. In 1851 he was elected 
president judge of the thirteenth judicial district of 
Pennsylvania. Having joined the Republican party, 
he advocated the election of John C, Fremont to the 
Presidency, in 1856. He was temporary chairman of the 
National Convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln in 
1860, and was elected to the Senate of the United States 
in March, 1861, to fill a vacancy for two years. Died at 
Towanda in March, 1868. 

Wilmot, (JoHNn.) See ROCHESTER, EARL OF. 

Wilmot, (JoHN EaRDLEY,) an English jurist, born 
at Derby in 1709, rose to be chief justice of the common 
pleas in 1776, and published a work entitled “ Notes of 
Opinions.” Died in 1792. 

Wilmot, (JOHN EARDLEY,) a lawyer, born at Derby 
in 1748, was a son of the preceding. He wrote a 
“Treatise on the Laws and Customs of England,” and 
“Memoirs of his Father.” Died in 1815. 

Wilmsen, Wil’m/zen, (FRIEDRICH PHILIPP,) a Ger- 
man writer, born at Magdeburg in 1770. He published 
the “Deutscher Kinderfreund,” ‘Manual of Natural 
History,” and other educational works, Died in 1831. 

Wil’son, (ALEXANDER,) a distinguished ornithologist, 
born at Paisley, Scotland, in 1766. He emigrated in 
1794 to America, where he employed himself for a time 
at his trade of weaving, and subsequently taught a school 
at Kingsessing, Pennsylvania. Having acquired some 
knowledge of birds from William Bartram the naturalist, 
he resolved to make a collection of American birds, and 
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in 1804 set out on a pedestrian tour through Western 
New York, then a wilderness. He gave a lively and 
graphic account of this excursion, in a poem entitled 
“The Foresters.” He brought out in 1808 the first 
volume of his “ Ornithology,” and in 1813 had completed 
seven volumes. For this admirable work he had himself 
drawn with great care and exactness the pictures of the 
birds from original specimens; and his publication may 
be said to mark an era in ornithological science. It 
was, in fact, the pioneer of the magnificent works of 
Charles Bonaparte and Audubon, which have Jeft nothing 
to be desired in this department of ornithology. Wilson 
died in 1813, worn out with his excessive labour in pre- 
paring his work for publication. Two more volumes 
were edited after his death, and a continuation by C. L. 
Bonaparte came out in 1833, (4 vols. 4to.) 

See ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for June and August, 1826 ; “‘ North 


American Review’ for January, 1827; Duyckinck, ‘‘ Cyclopedia ] 


aa American Literature,” vol. i.; ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Au- 
thors.” 

Wil’son, (Sir ARCHDALE,) an English general, born 
in 1803. He was chief in command at the siege of 
Delhi, which he took from the mutineers in September, 
1857. For this service he was made a baronet. 

‘Wilson, (ARTHUR,) an English writer, was secre- 
tary to Robert, Earl of Essex. He was the author of 
the “Life and Reign of James I.” Died in 1642. 

Wilson, (DANIEL,) an English theologian, born in 
London in 1778.. He studied at Saint Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, and rose through various preferments to be 
Bishop of Calcutta and metropolitan of India in 1832. 
He published ‘Sermons on Christian Doctrine,” (1818,) 
“Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” (2 vols., 
1828-30,) ‘The Christian’s Struggle against Sin and 
Death,” and other works. Died in Calcutta in 1858. 

See the ‘Life of Daniel Wilson,” by the Rev. Jos1an Bats- 
MAN, 1860. 

Wil’son, (DANIEL,) a Scottish writer and antiquary, 
born in Edinburgh in 1816. He published, besides other 
works, “The Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland,” (1851,) and ‘ Prehistoric Man: Researches 
into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New 
World,” (2 vols., 1863.) He became professor of history 
at Toronto, in Canada, about 1853. 

Wilson, (ERASMUS,) an English surgeon, born about 
1808. He practised in London, and published a “ Sys- 
tem of Human Anatomy,” (1842,) which has passed 
through many editions, and other professional works. 

Wilson, (FLORENCE,) [Lat. FLOREN’TIUS VOLUSE’- 
NUS,] a Scottish philosopher and scholar, born in the 
county of Moray, studied in Paris, and afterwards be- 
came teacher of a grammar-school at Carpentras. His 
principal work is entitled “ Dialogue on Tranquillity of 
Mind,” (“De Animi Tranguillitate Dialogus.”) Died 
in 1547. 

See CuampeErs, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 

Wilson, (GEORGE,) a Scottish chemist and physician, 
a brother of Daniel, noticed above, was born at Edin- 
burgh in 1818. He was successively appointed chemical 
lecturer in the School of Arts, director of the Industrial 
Museum of Scotland, and regius professor of technology 
in the university of his native city, (1855.) He pub- 
lished, among other works, an “Elementary Treatise 
on Chemistry,” (1850,) ‘‘ Researches on Colour-Blind- 
ness,” (1855,) and “ The Five Gateways of Knowledge,” 
(1856.) Died in 1859. 

See ‘‘ Memoirs of George Wilson,”’ by his sister, JEssi=z A. WIL- 
son, 1860; ‘‘ North British Review’’ for February, 1860. 

Wilson, (HENRy,) an English mariner, was captain 
of a vessel which was wrecked on one of the Pelew 
Islands in 1783. He was kindly treated by the chief 
of the island, Abba Thulle, whose son Le Boo went to 
England with Wilson. Died in 1810. 

Wilson, (HENRY,)a distinguished American Senator, 
born at Farmington, New Hampshire, February 16, 
1812, was a son of poor parents. His education was 
very defective. After he had worked on a farm many 
years, he removed to Natick, Massachusetts, about 1832, 
and learned the trade of shoemaker. In 1840 he was 
elected to the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts by the Whigs. He afterwards served four years in 
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the Massachusetts Senate, of which he was twice elected 
president, and distinguished himself as a zealous and 
resolute opponent of slavery. He took a prominent 
part in the organization of the Free-Soil party in 1848, 
and in that year began to edit the ‘‘ Boston Republican.” 
He was president of the Free-Soil National Convention 
at Pittsburg in 1852, was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1853, and was the unsuccessful candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts in 1853 and 1854. In 
1855 he was elected a Senator of the United States to 
succeed Edward Everett. He advocated the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and became in 1855 one of 
the leaders of the Republican party, then just organized. 
In May, 1856, he was challenged by Preston S. Brooks 
because he denounced his assault on Mr. Sumner as 
“murderous, brutal, and cowardly.” He declined to 
accept the challenge, on the ground that duelling was 
forbidden by the laws of his country; at the same time 
he notified his challenger that, if attacked, his conscien- 
tious scruples would not prevent him from defending 
himself. He was re-elected to the Senate of the United 
States about January, 1859, and in March of that year 
made a speech in defence of free labour, which attracted 
much attention. He rendered great service to the 
country during the civil war, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on military affairs. General Scott declared that 
he performed in one session more work than all the 
chairmen of the military committees had done in twenty 
years. In 1861 he raised a regiment, and received a 
commission as colonel; but his duties in the Senate 
prevented him from remaining long in the field. He was 
the author of the bill by which slavery was abolished in 
the District of Columbia, April, 1862. During the civil 
war he introduced many important measures to organize 
and develop the military resources of the nation, and 
delivered about one hundred speeches at various places 
in support of the cause of liberty and union. ‘No 
public man,” says Headley, “ever brought to the high 
duties of a great occasion more sympathy for the toiling 
and the oppressed, or more faith in the people and the 
democratic institutions of his country.” He was again 
elected to the Senate for six years, 1865-71. 

See P. C. Heaptey, ‘‘ Massachusetts in the Rebellion,” pp. 
45-56. 

Wilson, (HorAcE HAYMAN,) an eminent English 
Orientalist, born in London in 1786. He studied medi- 
cine, and went to Bengal as a surgeon in the service of 
the East India Company about 1808. Having learned 
Sanscrit, he published in 1819 a valuable “ Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary.” He translated several ancient Sanscrit dramas 
into English, (3 vols., 1826-27,) and acquired a high 
reputation as an Orientalist. In 1833 he became pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit at Oxford. Among his works are a 
“History of Cashmere,” printed in the “ Asiatic Re- 
searches,” (1825,) “ Ancient Ariana,” (‘‘ Ariana Antiqua,” 
1841,) a ‘“‘ History of British India from 1805 to 1835,” 
(2 vols., 1846,) and a translation of the “ Rigveda,” (vol. 
1., 1850.) Died in May, 1860. 

See Autreong, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors ;”? “‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1845. 

Wilson, (JAMES,) one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was born near Saint Andrew’s, 
Scotland, in 1742. He emigrated to the United States. 
and was elected in 1775 to the Continental Congress, 
He was afterwards appointed by Washington one of the 
first judges of the United States supreme court. Died 
in 1798. 

See SANDERSON, “ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence,’’ 1848. 

Wilson, (JAMES,) a Scottish naturalist and scientific 
writer of great merit, born at Paisley in 1795, was a 
brother of Professor John Wilson, noticed below. He 
was the author of ‘““A Voyage round the Coasts of 
Scotland and the Isles,” and contributed to the ‘“ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica” the articles on natural history. 
Died in 1856. 

See ‘‘Memoirs of James Wilson,’? by JAMES Hamitton, 1859; 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine”’ for June, 1828. 

Wilson, (JAMEs,) a journalist and statesman, born in 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, in 1805. He became in 1843 
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editor of “The Economist,” an organ of free trade, was 
chosen to represent Westbury in Parliament in 1847, 
was re-elected in 1852, and was soon after appointed 
financial secretary to the treasury. He wrote a treat- 
ise “On the Influences of the Corn-Laws as affecting 
all Classes of the Community,” etc., (1839,) and “ Fluc- 
tuations of Currency, Commerce, and Manufactures, 
referable to the Corn-Laws,” (1840.) Died in 1860. 

Wilson, (JAMES F.,) an American lawyer, born at 
Newark, Ohio, in 1828, removed to Iowa about 1853. 
He was elected to the Senate of Iowa in 1859, and was 
chosen a member of Congress in 1861. He represented 
the first district of Iowa in three subsequent terms, 
(1863-69,) and served as chairman of the committee 
on the judiciary. He was elected one of the managers 
to conduct the impeachment of President Johnson, in 
March, 1868. 

Wilson, (JAmMEs H.,) an American general, born in 
Illinois, graduated at West Point in 1860. He com- 
manded a corps of cavalry at the great battle of Nash- 
ville, December 15 and 16, 1864, before which event he 
had served under General Grant in Mississippi, and 
under Sheridan in Virginia. In March, 1865, he led an 
army of about 15,000 men, mostly cavalry, on an expe- 
dition against Alabama, which he entered from the north. 
He defeated General Forrest, and captured Selma, 
Montgomery, Columbus, and Macon, in April, 1865. 
Jefferson Davis was taken prisoner by a detachment 
of his men. *He became a lieutenant-colonel of the 
regular army in 1866. 

Wilson, (JoHN,) an English clergyman, born at 
Windsor in 1588. He emigrated to Massachusetts in 
1629, and was the first minister of Boston. Died in 1667. 

Wilson, (JOHN,) an English musician and composer, 
born in Kent in 1594, was celebrated for his perform- 
ance on the lute, and was a great favourite of Charles I. 
He became professor of music at Oxford in 1656, and 
after the restoration was patronized by Charles II. 
Died in 1673. 

Wilson, (Sir JoHN,) an English general, born in 
1782. He served in the Peninsular war, (1808-14.) 
Died in 1856. 

Wilson, (JOHN,) otherwise known as CHRISTOPHER 
Norvru, a celebrated Scottish writer, critic, and poet, 
was born at Paisley on the roth of May, 1785. His 
father was a manufacturer. He was educated at the 
University of Glasgow, which he entered about the age 
of thirteen, and at Magdalene College, Oxford, where he 
gained distinction as a scholar and as an athlete. He 
won the Newdigate prize for English poetry, and ex- 
celled in the knowledge of Greek. He was remarkable 
for physical strength, beauty, and agility. He graduated 
as B.A. in 1807. Having inherited an easy fortune, (about 
430,000,) he purchased a beautiful place, called Elleray, 
which is situated on Lake Windermere. Here he enjoyed 
the society of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. In 
1810 or 1811 he married an English lady named Jane 
Penny. He published in 1812 a poem entitled ‘The 
Isle of Palms.” About 1815 he lost part of his fortune, 
which had been unsafely invested, and, having adopted 
the profession of law, he removed to Edinburgh. He 
produced in 1816 “The City of the Plague,”,a poem. 
He was one of the first contributors to ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” which was founded in 1817, and derived its 
popularity chiefly from the brilliant articles which he 
continued to furnish for many years under the name of 
“ Christopher North.” 

Commenting on “The City of the Plague,” the “Edin- 
burgh Review” for June, 1816, says, ‘We take our 
leave of it with unfeigned regret and very sincere ad- 
miration of the author’s talents. He has, undoubtedly, 
the heart and fancy of a poet, and, with these great 
requisites, is almost sure of attaining the higher honours 
of his art, if he continues to cultivate it with the docility 
and diligence of which he has already given proof.” 

In 1820, Wilson and Sir William Hamilton were 
competitors for the chair of moral philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, which the former obtained. 
His success is attributed partly to his political principles, 
which were Tory. His lectures are said to have been 
attractive as well as suggestive. He published a series 
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of tales in prose, entitled “Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” (1822,) and “The Foresters,” which 
were highly popular. Among his most celebrated pro- 
ductions are the “* Noctes Ambrosian&,” contributed to 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” between 1$22 and 1835, and 
consisting of familiar dialogues on mea, books, and the 
principal topics of the day. “They contain,” says R. 
Caruthers, “passages of ‘admirable fooling,’ shrewd 
observation, description, and criticism. . . . There was 
originality with fervour and boldness in all he wrote. It 
was mixed with baser matter, in the shape of invitations 
to coarse jollity, and fierce political and personal satire ; 
but the frank, genial, literary spirit predominated.” 
(“ Encyclopzedia Britannica.”) In 1842 he published a 
selection of his contributions to ‘*Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” under the title of ‘ Recreations of Christopher 
North.” He continued to occupy the chair of moral 
philosophy for thirty years or more. He died in Edin- 
burgh in April, 1854. 

See a ‘‘Life of John Wilson,” by Mrs. Gorvon, his daughter, 
1862; LoRD JEFFREY, Critique in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review’’ for 
February, 1812, vol. xix.; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for February, 1843, 
vol. Ixxvii. ; CHAMBERS, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men,” (Supplement;) ‘London Quarterly Review’ for January, 
1863; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ for: May,,1854, and December, 
1862; ‘*Fraser’s Magazine”’ for October, 1855; ‘‘ British Quarterly 
eat for April, 1863; ‘‘ North British Review’’ for February, 
1863. 

Wilson, (RICHARD,) an eminent English landscape- 
painter, born in Montgomeryshire in 1713. He devoted 
himself at first to portrait-painting ; but, having visited 
Rome, where he made the acquaintance of Joseph 
Vernet and other celebrated artists, he was induced to 
relinquish that branch of the art for landscape-painting. 
Having spent six years in Italy, where he executed 
several admirable works, be returned in 1755 to London. 
He exhibited in 1760 a celebrated picture of the “‘ De- 
struction of Niobe’s Children.” He was one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy. Among his 
works are “The Villa of Mzecenas at Tivoli,” a “ View 
of Baiz,” “The Temple of Bacchus near Rome,” “ Car- 
narvon Castle,” and “ Pembroke Castle.”” Died in 1782. 

See Tuomas Wricut, ‘‘ Account of the Life of R. Wilson,” 
1824; CHARLES BLANC, ‘“ Histoire des Peintres.”’ 

Wilson, (Sir Roperr THOMAS,) an English general 
and military writer, born in 1777. He served in Flanders 
and Holland, and subsequently under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley in Spain. In 1816 he aided Lavallette to escape 
from Paris. He was elected to Parliament for South- 
wark in 1818. In 1841 he was made a general, and in 
1842 governor and commander-in-chief of Gibraltar. 
He published an “ Historical Account of the British 
Expedition to Egypt,” (1802,) a “ Narrative of Events 
which occurred in 1812 during the Invasion of Russia,” 
(1860,) and other works. Died in 1849. 

Wilson, (Sir THomas,) an English statesman and 
writer, left his country on the accession of Queen Mary, 
was arrested at Rome, and imprisoned for a time in 
the Inquisition. After his return to England he became 
private secretary to Queen Elizabeth, and was sent on a 
mission to the Netherlands in 1576. He was appointed 
in 1577 one of the secretaries of state. He wrote two 
critical works of great merit, entitled “The Rule of 
Reason, containing the Art of Logic,” (1551,) and “The 
Art of Rhetoric,” (1553.) Died in 1581. 

Wilson, (THomas,) an English Puritan minister, 
born in Kent. He preached at Canterbury, and wrote, 
besides other works, a “‘Complete Christian Dictionary.” 
Died in 1621. 

Wilson, (THOMAS,) a pious English theologian, born 
at Burton, in Cheshire, in 1663. He became Bishop of 
Sodor and Man in 1697, and many years later declined 
the more lucrative place of Bishop of Exeter, which the 
king offered him. He published “ Religious Tracts” and 
Sermons. Died in 1755. 

See Crutwett, “ Life of Thomas Wilson,’’ 1780; HuGcu Stow- 
ELL, ‘‘ Life of Bishop Wilson,’’ 1819. 

Wilson, (THOMAS,) a son of the preceding, was born 
in 1703. He wrote a work entitled ““The Ornaments 
of Churches Considered.” Died in 1784. 

Wilson, (WILLIAM DeExTER,) D.D., an American 
Episcopalian divine, born at Stoddard, New Hampshire, 
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in 1816. He became in 1850 professor of history and 
of moral and intellectual philosophy at Geneva Col- 
lege, New York. He has published a “ History of the 
Reformation in England,” and other works. 

Wilson, (WILLIAM RAg,) a British traveller, born at 
Paisley about 1773. He published, besides other works, 
“ Travels in the Holy Land,” and “ Travels in Russia.” 
Died in 1849. 

See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,”’ 
(Supplement.) 

Wil’ton, (JoserH,) an English sculptor, and one of 
the founders of the Royal Academy, was born in London 
in 1722. He studied in Paris and at Rome, where he 
resided many years. Among his best works are the 
monument to General Wolfe, in Westminster Abbey, 
and busts of Newton, Bacon, Chatham, and Swift. Died 
in 1803. 

See ALLAN CunnINGHAM, ‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.’’ 

Wimpfeling, ®imp’feh-ling’, or Wimpheling, [ Lat. 
WIMPHELIN/GIUS,] (JAKOB,) an eminent German scholar 
and writer, born in Alsace in 1450. He became a priest, 
preached for some time at Spire, and afterwards lived 
at Strasburg, Bale, and other towns. It appears that he 
never remained long at one place. He wrote many and 
various works, among which are ‘‘ Youth,” (‘ Adoles- 
centia,” 1492,) and one “On Integrity,” (‘‘De Integri- 
tate,” 1505.) Died in 1528. 

See Nictron, ‘‘ Mémoires ;’’? Scuwace, ‘‘ Notice sur Wimphe- 
ling,” 185r. 

Wimpffen, von, fon ®imp’fen, (FRANZ Emit Lo- 
RENZ HERMANN,) a German military commander, born 
at Prague in 1797, served against the French in the 
campaigns of 1813-14, and in the revolution of 1848. 
He was made feldzeugmeister (master of ordnance) in 
1849, and was appointed governor of Trieste. 

Wimpifen-Berneburg, ®imp’fen bér/neh-boorc’, 
(FELIX,) BARON, a distinguished general, born at Zwei- 
briicken, (Deux-Ponts,) in Germany, in 1745. Having 
entered the French service, he fought in 1769 against 
Paoli in Corsica, and in 1789 was a deputy from Nor- 
mandy to the States-General. He defended Thionville 
against the Prussians in 1792; but he was afterwards 
defeated by the royalists near Vernon, and was forced 
to take refuge in England. He was made a general of 
division by Napoleon in 1799. | Died in 1814. 

Wimpffen-Berneburg, (FRANz LupwIc,) BARON, 
born at Zweibriicken (Deux-Ponts) in 1732, served with 
distinction in the French army during the Seven Years’ 
war, and rose to be a general of division. He published 
“ Memoirs of his Life,” (1788.) Died in 1800. 

Wimpina, #im/pe-na, (CONRAD,) was born in Fran- 
conia, in Germany, in 1460.. He became professor of 
theology at Frankfort-on-the-Oder about 1506, In 1530 
he was one of three Catholic theologians appointed to 
dispute with the Lutherans at Augsburg. Died in 1531. 

Winch’ell, (JAMES MANNING,) an American Baptist 

divine, born in: Dutchess county, New York, in 1791, 
became in 1814 pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston. He published a compilation of psalms and 
hymns, and several original works. “Died in 1820. 
_ Win/ches-ter, (ELHANAN,) an American divine, born 
at Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1751, was originally a 
Baptist, but was afterwards converted to the doctrines 
of the Restorationists. He published “ Four Dialogues 
on Universal Restoration,” and numerous other theo- 
logical works. Died in 1797. 

See Vipter, ‘‘ Life of E. Winchester ;’’ E. M. Stone, ‘‘ Life of 
E. Winchester,’’ 1836. 

Win/ches-ter, (THOMAS,) an English writer on 
theology, born in Berkshire. He became rector of Ap- 
pleton in 1761. Died in 1780. 

Winckell, Wink’kel, (GEorG FRANZ DIETRICH,) a 
German writer, born in 1762, published a ‘ Manual for 
Sportsmen and Amateurs,” (1820.) Died in 1839. 

Winckelmann, wink’el-man, |Ger. pron. Wink’kel- 
m4n’,| (JOHANN JOACHIM,) an eminent German critic 
and writer on art, was born at Stendal, in Prussia, in 
1717. His father was a poor mechanic, unable to afford 
him any opportunities of instruction ; but his eager de- 
sire for knowledge procured for him the friendship and 
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patronage of several gentlemen of rank and _ fortune, 
and in 1738 he entered the University of Halle. He 
became in 1748 private librarian to Count Biinau, near 
Dresden. Here he made the acquaintance of Archinto, 
the pope’s nuncio, who offered him a situation at Rome 
on condition of his becoming a Catholic. He accepted 
this offer, after some hesitation, and in 1755 set out for 
Rome, having previously published his “ Reflections 
upon the Imitation of the Antique.” He soon acquired 
the friendship of the principal artists and literati of 
Rome, particularly of Raphael Mengs, whose counsels 
exercised great influence over him. He was appointed 
in 1759, by Cardinal Albani, librarian and keeper of his 
gallery of antiquities, and became in 1763 antiquary of 
the apostolic chamber. His great work entitled “ His- 
tory of Ancient Art” (“Geschichte der Kunst des Alter- 
thums”’) came out in 1764, and was soon followed by his 
“ Account of the Latest Discoveries at Herculaneum.” 
In June, 1768, while returning from a visit to Vienna, 
—where he had been received with great distinction,— 
he was assassinated at Trieste by Arcangeli, an Italian, 
who had gained his confidence, and whose cupidity was 
excited by some gold coins which Winckelmann had 
shown him, 

See C. G. Heyne, ‘“ Lobschrift auf Winckelmann,” 1778; 
GorrTueE, ‘*Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert,” 1805; MoRGEN- 
STERN, ‘J. Winckelmann; Rede,’’ 1805; D. DE RosseTTI, “J. J. 
Winckelmann’s letzte Lebensepoche,”’ 1818; Orro Jann, “J. J. 
Winckelmann; eine Rede,’’ 1844; C. PETERSEN, ‘* Erinnerung an 
J. J. Winckelmann’s Einfluss,” ete., 1842; MaDAME DE STAEL, 
“Germany ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Winckelmann, (JOHANN Jusrus,) a German his- 
torian, born at Giessen in 1620. He published: several 
works in Latin. Died in 1697. 

Winckler, Wink’ler, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German 
philosopher, born in Upper Lusatia in 1703, became 
professor of physics at Leipsic. He published “ Thoughts 
on the Properties and Effects of Electricity,” and other 
similar works. Franklin is supposed to have been bene- 
fited by his suggestions. Died in 1770. 

Win/der, (WILLIAM H.,) an American lawyer and 
officer, born in Somerset county, Maryland, in 1775, 
served in the war of 1812, and was appointed inspector- 
general in 1814. Died in 1824. 

Windham, wind’am, (CHARLES ASH,) an English 
general, born in the county of Norfolk in 1810, served 
with distinction in the Crimean war, and in 1855 suc- 
ceeded General Barnard as chief of the staff of the 
Eastern army. He was made commander of the Bath 
the same year. In 1857 he fought against the mutineers 
in India. He is said to have been a nephew of the 
celebrated William Windham, Died in 1870. 

Windham, (JosrpH,) an English antiquary, born at 
Twickenham in 1739. He was the author of “‘ Observa- 
tions on a Passage in Pliny’s Natural History relative 
to the Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” and wrote the 
principal part of the “Ionian Antiquities.” Died in 1810. 

Windham, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English orator 
and statesman, born in London in May, 1750, was the 
only son of Colonel William Windham, of Norfolk. 
He was educated at Eton, Glasgow, and University 
College, Oxford, which he quitted in 1771. In 1778 he 
censured the policy of the government on the subject 
of the American war, in apublic speech. He was elected 
a member of Parliament for Norwich in 1783, and was 
appointed one of the managers of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. He began public life as a Whig 
and political friend and follower of Burke, to whom he 
adhered after the Whig party had been divided by the 
issues of the French Revolution. In 1790 he was again 
elected a member for Norwich. He was secretary at 
war in the cabinet of Pitt from 1794 until 1801, and he 
then resigned with his colleagues. About 1798 he 
married a daughter of Admiral Forrest. He made a 
celebrated speech against the treaty of Amiens in 1802, 
and moved an address to the king, which was rejected. 
He opposed the administration of Addington and that 
of Pitt, (r804-06.) On the death of Pitt, in 1806, Lord 
Grenville and Fox came into power at the head of the 
“ministry of all the talents,” in which Mr, Windham 
was secretary at war and for the colonies. He procured 
the passage of acts to increase the pay and pensions of 
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soldiers and to limit their term of service. He and his 
colleagues ceased to hold office in March, 1807. He was 
regarded as the model of an English gentleman. Died 
in June, 1810. Respecting his style of speaking, Lord 
Brougham says, “It was in the easy tone of familiar 
conversation; but it was full of nice observation and 
profound remark ; it was instinct with classical allusion ; 
it was even over-informed with philosophic and with 
learned reflection ; it sparkled with the finest wit.” 

See BrouGcuam, “Statesmen of the Time of George III.,’’ vol. 
ii.; THomas Amyort, “Life of Windham;” ‘Diary of William 
Windham,”’ 1866; E. Maton, ‘‘ Biographical Memoir of William 
Windham,” 1810 ; ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for February, 1811. 

Windheim, @int/him, (CHRISTIAN ERNST,) a Ger- 
man philosopher and writer, born at Wernigerode in 
1722. He was professor of Oriental languages at Er- 
langen. Died in 1766. 

Windisch, Win’dish, (KARL GOTTLIeR,) a Hungarian 
historian, born at Presburg in 1725. He wrote on the 
history and geography of Hungary. Died in 1793. 

Windischegratz, Win/dish-grats’, (ALFRED Zu, ) 
PRINCE, a distinguished field-marshal, born at Brussels 
in 1787. Having entered the Austrian army, he served 
in the campaign of 1814, and was made general of di- 
vision in 1833. In the revolution of 1848 he defeated 
the Hungarian insurgents, and took Vienna by storm, 
(October 31.) He afterwards led a large army into 
Hungary, where he remained inactive, and was censured 
for hesitation er dilatory conduct. He was removed in 
April, 1849. Died in 1862. © 

Windischmann, in’dish-man’, (KarL JosEPH 
HIERONYMUS,) a German physician and philosopher, 
born at Mentz in 1775. He became Catholic professor 
of philosophy at Bonn in 1818, and published a number 
of treatises on medicine and animal magnetism, also 
“Philosophy in the Progress of the History of the 
World,” (1827-34,) and other similar works. Died in 
1839. His son FRIEDRICH has published several works 
on theology and Oriental literature. 

Wine’brén-ner, (JOHN,) founder of a sect called by 
his name, became in 1821 pastor of a German Reformed 
church at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. He afterwards 
founded a religious society, to which he gave the name 
of the “Church of God.” Among its tenets are oppo- 
sition to slavery and to the use of ardent spirits. 

Winer, Wvee’ner, (GEORG BENEDICT,) a German Prot- 
estant theologian and Orientalist, born at Leipsic in 
1789. He studied at the university of his native city, 
and in 1823 became professor of theology at Erlangen. 
In 1832 he filled the same chair at Leipsic. He 
published a “Biblical Dictionary,” (‘“ Biblische Real- 
worterbuch,” 1820,) ‘Greek Testament Grammar,” 
(““Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms,” 
1822,) which is regarded as a standard work, and 
“Chaldean Reader,” (1825,) also a ‘‘ Manual of Theo- 
logical Literature, principally that of Protestant Ger- 
many,” (1825,) and other critical and theological essays 
of great merit. Died in 1858. 

See the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ for December, 1845, article 
“German Theology ;” ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for April, 1870. 

Wines, (ENocH Copsps,) D.D., an American divine 
and educational writer, born at Hanover, New Jersey, 
in 1806, became professor of languages in the Central 
High School of Philadelphia in 1838. He published 
“Hints on a System of Popular Education,” (1837,) 
“Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews,” 
(1852,) and other works, 

Wing, (VINCENT,) an English astronomer, was the 
author of ‘‘Harmonicon Celeste, or the Harmony. of 
the Visible World,” (1651,) ‘‘ Astronomia Britannica,” 
and other works. Died in 1668. ‘ 

Win/gate, (EDMUND,) an English mathematician and 
statesman, born in Yorkshire in 1593. He studied law, 
and subsequently resided for a time in France, where 
he instructed the Princess Henrietta Maria in English. 
After his return he was elected to Parliament for the 
county of Bedford. He was the author of “ Natural 
and Artificial Arithmetic,” “ Ludus Mathematicus,” and 
other works. Died in 1656. 

Winghen, van, van wing’Zen or wing’Hen, (JOsEPH,) 
a Flemish historical painter, born at Brussels in 1544; 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1603. 
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Winkelried, von. See ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED. 

Winkler, (ink/ler, (KARL GorrrrieD THEODOR,) a 
German Jittévateur, known under the pseudonym of 
THEODOR HELL, born in 1775. He was the author of a 
number of poems and dramatic works, and made trans- 
lations from the French, English, and Portuguese. Died 
in 1856. 

Win’ram, (JOHN,) a Scottish ecclesiastic, was sub- 
prior of the monastery of Saint Andrew’s. He afterwards 
professed the Reformed religion. Died in 1582. 

See Cuampers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”? 

Winsem, win’sem, or Winsemius, win-sa’me-its, 
(MENELAUS,) a Dutch physician, born at Leeuwarden 
about 1590. He was professor of medicine and botany 
at Franeker. Died in 1639. 

Winsem or Winsemius, (PIETER,) a historian and 
poet, born at Leeuwarden about 1586, was a brother of 
the preceding. He published, in Latin, a “ History of 
the Netherlands in the Reign of Philip IT.,” (2 vols., 
1629-33,) which was esteemed by the Protestants; also 
other works. Died in 1644. 

Winsemius. See WINSEM. 

Wins/low, (EDwarD,) born in Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, in 1595, came in the Mayflower to New England 
in 1620. He was elected Governor of Plymouth colony 
in 1633, 1636, and 1644. He was the author of “A Brief 
Narrative of the True Grounds or Cause of the First 
Planting of New England,” “ Hypocrisie Unmasked,” 
and other works. Died at sea in 1655. 

Winslow, (Forses,) an English physician, born in 
London in 1810. He became a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1835, and president of the Lon- 
don Medical Society in 1853. In 1848 he became editor 
of the “ Quarterly Journal of Psychological Medicine and 
Mental Pathology.” He published, besides other works, 
a “‘ Manual of Osteology,” “‘ Anatomy of Suicide,” (1840,) 
and “On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders 
of the Mind,” (1860.) 

Wins’low, (HuBBARD,) D.D., an American Congre- 
gational divine, born at Williston, Vermont, in 1800. 
He published “Christianity applied to our Civil and 
Social Relations,” (1835,) and other religious works. 
Died in 1864. 

Winslow, vins’lo, (JAKOB BENIG/NUS,) an emi- 
nent anatomist and physician, born at Odense, in the 
He studied in Holland, and 
subsequently in Paris under Duverney. He soon after 
entered the Catholic Church, having been converted 
by the eloquence and the arguments of Bossuet. In 
1743 he succeeded Hunault as professor of anatomy 
and physiology in the Jardin du Roi, in Paris. His 
“ Anatomical Exposition of the Structure of the Human 
Body” (in French, 1732) is esteemed a standard work, 
and has been translated into several languages. Died 
in 1760. 

See Krarr og Nyerup, ‘‘Litteraturlexicon ;” ‘‘ Biographie 
Médicale.”’ 

Winslow, (JOHN A.,) an American naval officer, 
descended from a brother of Governor Edward Wins- 
low, of Massachusetts, was born at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, in 1811. He entered the navy about 1827, 
became a lieutenant in 1839, and commander in 1855. 
In 1862 he served under Captain Foote on the Mis- 
sissippi River. He obtained command of the steamer 
Kearsarge, of seven guns, and was ordered to the coast 
of Europe, to watch rebel cruisers, in the early part of 
1863. On the 19th of June, 1864, he met the Alabama, 
Captain Semmes, near Cherbourg. When the vessels 
were about one mile apart, the Alabama began to fire 
rapidly and wildly, but the guns of the Kearsarge were 
directed with coolness and precision. ‘The two ves- 
sels,” says Headley, “‘ were now steaming at the rate of 
seven or eight miles an hour,—and every few minutes 
sheering, so as to bring their broadsides to bear, they 
were forced to fight in circles, swinging steadily around 
an ever-changing centre.” After they had described 
seven circles and had diminished their distance to about 
a quarter of a mile, the Alabama began to sink, and 
raised a white flag. Captain Winslow lost only three 
killed and wounded out of one hundred and sixty-three 
officers and men. He took sixty-five prisoners. He 
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was promoted to the rank of commodore in July, 1866, 
and to that of rear-admiral in 1870. 

See J. T. Heap ey, ‘‘ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,” 
pp. 288-319; GREELEY, ‘“‘ American Conflict,’”’ vol. ii. pp. 647-648 ; 
TENNEY, ‘‘ Military and Naval History of the Rebellion,” p. 648. 

Winslow, (JOsIAH,) a son of Governor Winslow, 
noticed above, was born in 1629. He was Governor of 
Plymouth colony from 1673 until 1680. Died in 1680. 

Winslow, (Mrron,) D.D., a brother of the Rev. 
Hubbard Winslow, noticed above, was born at Willis- 
ten, Vermont, in 1789. He sailed in 1819 as a missionary 
to India, became president of the college connected with 
the mission at Madras, and published in 1862 a “ Com- 
prehensive Tamil-and-English Dictionary,” which enjoys 
a high reputation. He died at the Cape of Good Hope 
in October, 1864. 

Win/Sor, (FREDERICK ALBERT,) an English projector, 
who first introduced gas-light into London. He began 
his experiments on gas-light in 1803. Died in 1830. 

Win/stan-ley, (WILLIAM,) an English biographical 
writer, published ‘Lives of the Poets,” ‘ Historical 
Rarities,” and other works. Died about 1690. 

Win/ston, (THomas,) an English physician, born in 
1575. He studied medicine in Switzerland, and at 
Padua, where he took his degree. He became a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians in 1613, and in 1615 pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Gresham College. His ‘‘ Lectures 
on Anatomy” were highly esteemed in his time. Died 
in 1655. 

Wint, de, (PErER,) an English painter in water- 
colours, was born in Staffordshire in 1784. His works 
are chiefly English landscapes, views in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Wales, etc. Died in 1849. 

Winter, Win’ter, (GEorG Lupwic,) a German jurist 
and statesman, born in Baden in 1778; died in 1838. 

Winter, van, van win’ter, (JAN WILLEM,) a Dutch 
naval commander and diplomatist, born in Kampen in 
1761. Heserved for atime in France under Dumouriez 
and Pichegru, and rose to be general of brigade. He 
was created vice-admiral after his return, with the com- 
mand of the Texel fleet, and in 1797 was defeated by 
the English fleet under Admiral Duncan. He was sent 
as minister-plenipotentiary to France in 1798, and was 
afterwards made a marshal of the kingdom of Holland 
by Louis Bonaparte. After the union of Holland with 
France, he was created by Napoleon grand officer of the 
legion of honour. Died in 1812. 

Winter,.von, fon Win’ter, (PETER,) a German mu- 
sician and composer, born at Mannheim in 1754. He 
studied at Vienna under Salieri, and in 1782 brought 
out at Munich his opera of ‘* Helena and Paris.” His 
compositions are very numerous, including masses, 
symphonies, cantatas, and operas. Among the most 
admired of the last-named are his ‘‘ Calypso,” ‘ Zaira,” 
“Tamerlane,” ‘The Interrupted Sacrifice,” and “ The 
Rape of Proserpine.” Died in 1825. 

Winterburger, Win’ter-boor’ger or Win’ter-boorG’er, 
(JOHANN,) a German printer, born in the Palatinate 
about 1450, settled at Vienna about 1492. Died in 15109. 

Winterfeld, Win’ter-téit’, (KARL GrorG AuGusr 
VIRIGENS,) a German writer on music, born at Berlin 
in 1794 ; died in 1852. 

Wiinterfeld, von, fon Win’ter-félt’, (HANS KarLt,) 
a celebrated Prussian general and favourite of Frederick 
the Great, was born at Vanselow in 1709. He served 
with distinction in the Seven Years’ war, and was 
mortally wounded in an engagement in Silesia in 1757. 
A monument was erected to his memory in Berlin by 
Frederick. 

See VARNHAGEN VON Ensk, ‘' Leben des Winterfeld,’’ 1836; M. 
A, pe WINTERFELD, “‘ Leben des Generals von Winterfeld,”’ 1809. 

Winterhalter, Win’ter-hal’ter, (FRANZ XAVER,) a 
German painter, born in Baden in 1803. He was pa- 
tronized by the royal families of England and France, 
and executed numerous portraits of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, also of the Duke of Wellington and 
other English noblemen. Among his best works we 
may name “The Empress Eugenie andthe Ladies of 
her Court,” and a fancy piece entitled “ I] Decamerone.” 

Win’ter-ton, (RALPH,) an English philologist, born 
in Leicestershire, was noted as a Hellenist. He pub- 


lished “ Minor Greek Poets,” (‘‘ Poetze Greeci minores,” 
1635.) Died in 1636. 

Winther, vin’ter, (Rasmus VILLApS CHRISTIAN 
FERDINAND,) a celebrated Danish poet, born in the 
island of Seeland in 1796. He visited Italy in 1830, 
and published, after his return, several volumes of 
poems, which established his reputation as one of the first 
lyric poets of his country. He also wrote a number of 
popular novels, and “ Five-and-Twenty Fables,” (‘Fem 
og tyve Fabler,” 1845,) and other juvenile works. 

Win’throp, (JoHN,) born in Suffolk, England, in 
1588, was elected in 1629 Governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts, and set sail in 1630 for New England. 
He was re-elected nine or ten times. His journal, 
giving an account of the transactions in the colony, was 
published in 1825. He is said to have been eminent for 
wisdom, magnanimity, and other virtues. Died in 1649. 

See ‘‘ Life of John Winthrop,” by Ropert C, WINTHROP. 


Winthrop, (JOHN,) son of the preceding, was born 
in England in 1606, and sailed for America in 1631. 
He.was twice elected Governor of Connecticut, and was 
sent to England in 1661 to procure a charter for that 
colony. He was the author of several scientific treatises, 
and was one of the founders of the Royal Society of 
London. Died in Boston in 1676. 

Win’throp, (JouHn,) LL.D., was born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1715. He was appointed in 1738 Hollis 
professor of mathematics and natural ,philosophy in 
Harvard College. He published several astronomical 
works. Died in 1779. 

Winthrop, (RoBErT C.,) an American statesman 
and orator, a descendant of Governor Winthrop, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, May 12, 1809. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1828, studied law in 
the office of Daniel Webster, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1831. He served in the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts from 1835 to 1840, and in the 
latter year was elected a member of Congress, in which 
he acted with the Whig party. Having been re-elected, 
he continued in Congress for ten years, and was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in December, 
1847. He was the Whig candidate for Speaker in 1849 ; 
but his opponent, Mr. Cobb, was elected by a plurality 
of two or three votes, after a contest which lasted three 
weeks. In 1850 he was appointed a Senator of the 
United States for a part of the unexpired term of Mr. 
Webster, who resigned his seat. He was the Whig 
candidate for the office of Senator in 1851, but was 
defeated by Charles Sumner. A volume of his “Ad- 
dresses and Speeches” was published in 1852. 

Winthrop, (THEODORE,) an American writer and 
soldier, born at New Haven in 1828. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1848, and subsequently visited Europe. 
Soon after the commencement of the war in 1861, he 
joined the volunteers of the New York Seventh Regi- 
ment, gained the rank of major, and, having accom- 
panied General Butler’s expedition to Great Bethel, was 
killed in that engagement, (June, 1861.) He was the 
author of novels entitled ‘Cecil Dreeme,” (1861,) “ John 
Brent,” (1861,) and “ Edwin Brothertoft,” (1862.) 

See *‘ Atlantic Monthly’’ for August, 1861, and August, 1863. 


Wintoun or Wyntoun, win’ton, (ANDREW,) a Scot- 
tish chronicler, who lived about 1410-20, was prior of 
the monastery of Saint Serf’s Island, on Loch Lomond. 
He was the author of ‘The Orygynale Cronykil of 
Scotland,” in verse, containing valuable historical in- 
formation of those times. 

See CuaAmpers, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Wintoun, (GrorGE SETON,) Ear oF, a Scottish 
Jacobite, born in 1690. He fought for the Pretender in 
1715. Died in 1749. 

Win’tring-ham, (CLIFron,) THE ELDER, an English 
surgeon and physiologist, born before 1695, wrote a 
“Treatise on Endemic Diseases,” (1718,) and other 
medical works, in Latin and English, which have a 
high reputation, He wasa Fellow of the Roya Society. 
Died in 1748. 

Wintringham, (CLIFToN,) THE YOUNGER, born at 
York in 1710, was a son of the preceding. He hecame 
physician to George III. in 1762, and subsequently phy- 
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sician-general to the army. 
medical treatises. Died in 1794. 

Wintzingerode, von, fon Wint’sing-eh-ro’deh, (FER- 
DINAND,) BARON, a German officer, born at Bodenstein 
in 1770. He entered the Russian army, served in the 
campaigns of 1809 and 1812, and greatly distinguished 
himself in the battles of Lutzen, Leipsic, and Saint- 
Dizier. He was made general of cavalry by the emperor 
Alexander in 1812. Died in 1818. 

Wintzingerode, von, (Grorc ERNsT LEVIN,) 
Count, a German statesman, born in 1752. He was 
appointed in 1801 minister of foreign affairs in the king- 
dom of Wiirtemberg. Died in 1834. 

Wintzingerode, von, (HEINRICH KARL FRIEDRICH 
LEvIN,) Count, son of the preceding, was born in 1778. 
He was ambassador from Wiirtemberg to Paris, Saint 
Petersburg, and Vienna. Died in 1856. 

Win/wood, (Sir Ratpu,) an English diplomatist 
and statesman, born in Northamptonshire about 1564. 
He was employed on several important missions to 
Holland, and became secretary of state in 1614. He 
died in 1617, leaving a valuable work, published in 
1725 under the title of ““Memorials of Affairs of State 
in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I.,” 
(3 vols.) 

Win’/zet or Winget, (NINIAN,) a Scottish ecclesi- 
astic, born in Renfrewshire in 1518. He was the author 
‘of several controversial works in opposition to the Prot- 
estant reformers. Died in 1592. 

Wion, ve’dn’, (ARNOULD,) a learned French monk, 
born at Douai in 1554; died about 1610. 

Wirsung, ®é€r’sdong, (CHRISTOPH,) a German phy- 
sician, born at Augsburg in 1500. He wrote a “New 
Book of Medicine,” (1568.) Died in 1571. 

Wirsung or Wirsungus, (véér-sdong/us, (JOHANN 
GrorG,) a German anatomist, born at Augsburg, was 
the discoverer of the pancreatic duct. Died in 1643. 

Wirt, (WILLIAM,) an eloquent American lawyer and 
author, born at Bladensburg, Maryland, in November, 
1772, was of Swiss extraction. He studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1792, and married a Miss Gilmer, 
of Virginia, about 1795. He practised law at Richmond 
and Norfolk, and published in 1803 ‘ Letters of a British 
Spy,” which obtained a great popularity. About 1806 
he settled at Richmond, Virginia. He distinguished 
himself at the trial of Aaron Burr as one of the counsel 
for the prosecution, (1807.) In 1817 he published a 
“Life of Patrick Henry,” which was highly esteemed. 
He was attorney-general of the United States from 1817 
to March, 1829, having been appointed first by President 
Monroe and retained by President Adams. He removed 
to Baltimore in 1829 or 1830, and was nominated for 
the Presidency in 1832 by the Anti-Masonic party. He 
died in Washington in February, 1834. 

“He was master,” says Griswold, “of all the arts by 
which attention is secured and retained... . It is agreed 
on all hands that he was a very ready, pleasing, and 
effective speaker, inferior perhaps to no one among his 
contemporaries at the bar in this country.” 

See J. P. Kennepy, “ Life of William Wirt,” 1849; R. W. Gris- 
WOLD, “Prose Writers of America ;’? DuycKinck, “‘ Cyclopzedia of 


American Literature,”’ vol. i. ; “‘ National Portrait-Gallery of Distin- 
guished Americans,” vol. i. 


He published several 


Wirth, Wcért, (JOHANN Grorc AucGusT,) a German 
journalist and political writer, born in Bavaria in 1799 ; 
died in 1848. 

Wirth, (JOHANN ULRIcH,) a German divine and 
philosophical writer, born in Wiirtemberg in 18ro. 
He became in 1852 associate editor of the “ Journal of 
Philosophy and Philosophic Criticism,” ‘(“* Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik.”) He pub- 
lished a “ Theory of Somnambulism,” (1836,) “System 
of Speculative Ethics,” (1841,) and other works. 

Wirtz or Wirz, Wéérts, (JOHANN,) a Swiss painter 
and engraver, born at Zurich in 1640; died in 1709. 

Wischnu. See VISHNU, 

Wise, (DANntet,) D.D., a Methodist divine, born at 
Portsmouth, England, in 1813, emigrated to America, 
where he edited successively several religious journals. 
He has published “The Young Man’s Counsellor,” 
“Life of Ulric Zwingli,” and other works. 


vw 


Wise, (FRANCIS,) an English antiquary, born at 
Oxford in 1695. He wrote several works on English 
antiquities. Died in 1762. 

Wise, (HENRY A.,) a distinguished American poli- 
tician, born in Accomac county, Virginia, in December 
1806. He studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1828. He represented a district of Virginia in Congress 
from 1833 to 1843, having been elected as an adherent 
of General Jackson, but he soon joined the opposition. 
He became a partisan of President Tyler, who appointed 
him minister to Brazil in 1844. In 1855 he was elected 
by the Democrats Governor of Virginia for three years. 
A convention of Southern Governors was held at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, in October, 1856, at the invi- 
tation of Governor Wise, who afterwards declared that 
if Fremont had been elected President he would have 
marched with 20,000 men and taken Washington. In 
1861 he joined the insurgent army as brigadier-general, 
and commanded a force in the Kanawha Valley with ill 
success. 

Wise, (HENRY AuGuSTUS,) an American naval officer, 
a relative of the preceding, was born at Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1819. He married a daughter of Edward 
Everett, of Boston. In 1862 he was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and appointed assistant chief of 
the bureau of ordnance and hydrography. He published 
“Los Gringos,” (1849,) a series of sketches of Mexico, 
California, Peru, etc., “Tales for the Marines,” (1855,) 
and other works. Died in 18609. 

Wise, (MICHAEL,) an eminent English composer of 
church music, was born in Wiltshire. He was patron- 
ized by Charles IL, and became in 1686 almoner of 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral and master of the choristers. He 
was killed in a quarrel with a watchman, in 1687. 

Wiselius, we-sa’le-tis, (SAMUEL IPERUSZOON,) a 
Dutch poet, born in Amsterdam in 1769, studied in his 
native city and in Germany, and subsequently filled 
several high offices in Holland. He published tragedies 
entitled “ Polydorus” and “Ton,” also a collection of 
odes and other poems. Died in 1845. 

Wiseman, wiz’man, (NICHOLAS,) a distinguished 
scholar, of English extraction, was born at Seville, in 
Spain, in 1802. He finished his studies at the Eng- 
lish College in Rome, where he subsequently became 
professor of the Oriental languages, and in 1829 was 
appointed rector. After his return to England he rose 
through various promotions in the Catholic Church to 
be Archbishop of Westminster, (1850,) and cardinal. 
The assumption of the title of archbishop met with 
great opposition from the Protestants in England, and 
an act was passed making such titles penal. It appears, 
however, that his learning, talents, and general popu- 
larity did much to allay the hostility of his opponents. 
Cardinal Wiseman was the author of “ Lectures on the 
Connection between Science and Revealed Religion,” 
(2 vols., 1836,) a ‘Treatise on the Holy Eucharist,” 
(1836,) “Letters on Catholic Unity,” (1842,) and other 
works. He was for many years associate editor of the 
“Dublin (Catholic) Review.” Died in February, 1865. 

See “‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;”? BrockHaus, ‘* Conversa- 
tions: Lexikon ;’’ ALLtBong, “ Dictionary of Authors ;”’ ‘* Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1858. 

Wiseman, (RICHARD,) an English surgeon of the 
seventeenth century, was patronized by King Charles 
Il. His treatises on surgery were highly esteemed in 
his time. 

Wish/art, written also Wysshart, Wischart, and 
in other modes, (GEORGE,) THE Martyr, a Scottish 
Protestant reformer of the first half of the sixteenth | 
century. After preaching the Reformed doctrines in 
several Scottish towns, he was arrested and tried before 
Cardinal Beatoun, who condemned him to the stake 
in 1546. 

See Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. iii. chap. xxxvi. ; 
Froupg, ‘“ History of England,” vol. iv. chap. xxii. ; CUNNINGHAM, 
“Church History of Scotland,”’ vol. i.; ‘* Biographie Universelle ;” 
Cuampeers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 

Wishart, written also Wiseheart, (GEORGE,) a Scote 
tish divine and historical writer, born in Haddingtons 
shire in 1609. He was chaplain to the Marquis of 
Montrose, and subsequently to Elizabeth, daughter of 
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James I. He was made Bishop of Edinburgh in 1662. 

He wrote a history of the wars of Montrose, in Latin. 

It is highly esteemed for its elegance. Died in 1671. 
See Cuamsers, “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.” 


Wishart or Wischart, (WILLIAM,) a Scottish divine, 
born at Dalkeith about 1657, preached in Edinburgh, 
and wrote a Calvinistic work entitled “Theology,” 
(“Theologia.”) Died in 1727. 

Wislicenus, Wis-lit-sa’nus, (GUSTAV ADOLF,) a Ger- 
man rationalistic theologian, was born near Eilenburg, 
in Prussia, in 1803. He became minister at Halle in 
1841, but was soon after deposed on account of his 
opinions. 

Wissenbach, {is’sen-bak’, (JOHANN JAKOB,) an 
eminent German jurist, born in Nassau in 1607. He 
became professor of Jaw at Franeker, and published 
several legal works. Died in 1665. 

Wissing, wis’sing, (WILLIAM,) a Dutch portrait- 
painter, born at Amsterdam in 1656. He worked in 
England, and painted Charles II. and James II. Died 
in 1687. 

Wissowatzi, Wis-so-Wat’see, [Lat. Wissowa/TIUus, | 
(ANDREW,) a Socinian writer, born in Lithuania in 1608, 
was a grandson of Faustus Socinus. He was persecuted, 
and, after several: removals, found refuge in Holland, 
where he died in 1678. 

Wis’tar, (CAsPAR,) a distinguished American phy- 
sician, born at Philadelphia in 1761. He graduated at 
Edinburgh, and, after his return, was appointed professor 
of chemistry and physiology in the College of Philadel- 
phia, and subsequently succeeded Dr. Shippen in the 
chair of anatomy and surgery. He was the author of a 
“System of Anatomy,” (1812.) Died in 1818. 

Wiszniewski, vish-ne-év’skee, (MICHAEL,) a Polish 
writer, born in Galicia in 1794. He became in 1830 
professor of history at Cracow. He has published 
several critical and philosophical works. 

Wit, Wit, (FERDINAND JOHANNES,) a German poli- 
tician, born at Altona in 1800. Having joined a secret 
society, he was banished in 1819. He afterwards joined 
the ultramontane party, and published “ Fragments of 
my Life and my Epoch,” (4 vols., 1827-30.) Died in 
1863. 

Witch’ell, (GreorcE,) an English astronomer and 
mathematician, born in 1728; died in 1785. 

Wither. See WITHERS. 

With/’er-ing, (WILLIAM,) an English physician and 
botanist, born in Shropshire in 1741. He published “ A 
Systematic Arrangement of British Plants,” (1776 ;) also 
a number of treatises on chemistry, mineralogy, and 
medicine. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society. Died 
in 1799. 

With’er-ing-ton, (WILLIAM FREDERICK,) an Eng- 
lish painter, born in London in 1786. He was elected 
a Royal Academician in 1840. Among his works, which 
are principally landscapes, we may name “The Hop 
Garland,” “ The Stepping-Stones,” ‘‘ Making Hay,” and 
“ Returning from the Village.” Died in 1865. 

Withers, with’erz, written also Wither and Wyther, 
(GEORGE,) an English poet, satirist, and political writer, 
born in Hampshire in 1588. He published in 1613 a 
collection of satires in verse, entitled ‘‘ Abuses Stript 
and Whipt,” for which he was sentenced to several 
months’ imprisonment. On the breaking out of the 
civil war, he served in the royalist army, in 1639; but 
he afterwards went over to the party of the Parliament, 
and attained the rank of major-general. Soon after 
the restoration he was imprisoned several years in the 
Tower for having published a seditious libel, entitled 
“Vox Vulgi.” He died in 1667. His works are very 
numerous, and consist chiefly of lyrics and devotional 
pieces. His poems were little esteemed by his con- 
temporaries, and he is mentioned with contempt by 
Pope and Swift; but eminent critics of later times have 
assigned him a high rank among English poets. 

See CampBELt, ‘‘ Specimens of the British Poets ;’? Str EGERTON 
Brypces, ‘‘ Censura Literaria;’? Hazuirr, ‘Lectures on English 
Poetry ;’’ Exris, ‘Specimens of Early English Poetry ;’’ ‘‘ Retro- 
spective Review,” vol. vii., (1823.) 

With’er-spoon, (JoHN,) D.D., LL.D., a distin- 
guished divine, and one of the signers of the Declaration 


of Independence, was born in Haddingtonshire, Scot- 
land, in 1722. In 1766 he was offered the presidency 
of Princeton College, New Jersey, which in 1768 he 
accepted, and also filled the chair of divinity in that 
institution. He was elected in 1776 to the Continental 
Congress, and was active in promoting the cause of 
independence. He was the author of ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Characteristics, or the Arcana of Church Policy,” (1753,) 
a “Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Stage,” (1757,) and other works. Died in 1794. 


See CLEVELAND, ‘‘ Compendium of American Literature.’ 


Withof, Wit’hof, (JoHANN PHILIPP LORENz,) a Ger- 
man physician and writer, born at Duisburg in 17265. 
He studied at Utrecht and Leyden, and in 1770 became 
professor of eloquence and Greek literature at Duisburg. 
He published in 1782 a collection of didactic poems, 
entitled ‘‘“Academische Gedichte,” which have a high 
reputation. Died in 1789. 

Witikind. See WI1TrEKIND. 

Wit/i-kind or Wit’e-kind, a Saxon historian and 
monk, lived at the abbey of Corvey, (Corbeia nova.) 
He wrote “Annales de Gestis Othonum.” Died after 
oT witiza, we-tee’z4, [Sp. pron. ve-tee’th4,] King of the 
Visigoths in Spain, began to reign about 7or1 a.D. He 
was deposed in 708, and was succeeded by Roderick, 
who had revolted against him. Died about 709. 

Wit’old or Wit’wald, (ALEXANDER,) Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, was a warlike and powerful prince. He 
waged war against the Tartars. Died at an advanced 
age in 1430. 

Wits, wits, Witsen, wit’sen, or Witsius, wit’se-ts, 
(HERMAN,) a learned Dutch theologian, born in North 
Holland in 1636. He was professor of theology at 
Utrecht from 1680 to 1698, and succeeded F. Spanheim 
at Leyden in the latter year. He published several works 
on theology. Died in 1708. 

Witsen, (NICHOLAS,) a patriotic Dutch magistrate, 
born at Amsterdam in 1640, was noted for his liberal 
public spirit. He wrote a work “On the Construction 
of Ships,” (1671.) He was employed to negotiate a 
treaty with England in 1689. 

See Bovet, ‘‘ Notice of N. Witsen,” 1855. 


Witt, de. See Dr WITT. 

Witte, Wit’teh, or Witten, Wit’ten, (HENNING,) a 
German divine and biographer, born at Riga in 1634. 
He wrote, in Latin, biographies of eminent men of the 
seventeenth century, in 5 vols. Died in 1696. 

Witte, (Kart,) a German jurist, born near Halle in 
1800. He studied at Gottingen and Heidelberg, and be- 
came professor of law at Halle in 1834. He published 
a number of legal works, and made translations from the 
Italian of Dante and Boccaccio. 

Witte, de, (EMANUEL.) See DE WIITE. 

Witte, de, deh wit’teh, (GASPARD,) a Flemish land- 
scape-painter, born at Antwerp in 1621. He worked in 
Italy and France. 

Witte, de, (GILEs,) an eminent Jansenist theologian, 
born at Ghent in 1648. He preached at Mechlin (Ma- 
lines) from 1684 to 1691, wrote several controversial 
works in defence of Jansenism, and produced a Flemish 
version of the Bible. Died in 1721. 

Witte, de, (LIEVIN,) a Flemish painter and archi- 
tect, born at Ghent about 1510. He excelled in painting 
perspective and architecture. Died at Munich. 

Witte, de, (Prrrrr.) See CANDIDO, (PiErRO.) 

Wit’te-kind or Wit’i-kind, written also Witti- 
chind, [Lat. WirrreKin’Dus,] surnamed THE GREAT, 
a celebrated warrior, was the principal commander of 
the Saxons against Charlemagne. The latter having in- 
vaded the Saxon territory, Wittekind sought the alliance 
of the King of Denmark, whose sister he had married. 
After several battles, fought with varying success, the 
Saxons were defeated near the Hase in 783, and the 
leaders, Wittekind and Alboin, were reinstated in their 
possessions, on condition of their embracing Christianity 
and submitting to the authority of Charlemagne. Wit- 
tekind died in 807. 

See J. A. Crusius, ‘ Wittekindus Magnus,” 1679; DREUX DE 


Ranier, ‘‘ Vie de Wittekind Je Grand,” 17575 GENSSLER, “‘ Witte- 
kind,” etc., 1817; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 
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Witteking, Wit’teh-kint, or Widukind, Wid’d0-kint, 
a German chronicler and monk of the tenth century, 
was a native of Saxony. He wrote a work entitled “ Res 
geste Saxonice,” being a history of King Henry I. and 
of the emperor Otho I. 

Wittekindus. See WITTEKIND. 

Wittgenstein, von, fon Wit/Zen-stin, (LUDWIG 
ADOLF,) COUNT, a German military commander, some- 
times called SAYN-WIrTGENSTEIN, was born in 1769. 
Having entered the Russian army, he served in the 
campaigns of 1807 and 1812, and was appointed in 1813 
to the chief command of the Russian and Prussian forces, 
which, however, he retained but a short time. He was 
defeated by Napoleon near Paris in 1814. Having been 
created a field-marshal in 1826, he fought against the 
Turks in 1828. Died in 1843. 

Wittichius, Wit-tik’e-ts, (CHRISTOPH,) a German 
Protestant theologian, born in Silesia in 1625. He was 
professor of theology at Nymwegen for sixteen years, 
and removed to Leyden in 1671. He wrote several 
works, Died at Leyden in 1687. 

Witzleben, von, fon Wits’la’ben, (JoB WILHELM 
Kart Ernst,) a Prussian general and statesman, born 
at Halberstadt in 1783. He served in the principal 
campaigns against the French from 1806 to 1813, and 
was made lieutenant-general in 1831, and minister of war 
in 1833. Died in 1837. 

Witzleben, von, (KARL AUGUST FRIEDRICH,) a 
popular German novelist, known under the pseudonym 
of VoN TROMLITz, was born near Weimar in 1773. He 
served against the French in the Prussian and subse- 
quently in the Russian army, where he attained the 
rank of colonel. He produced historical romances, 
entitled “ Franz von Sickingen,” ‘“ Die Pappenheimer,” 
and other similar works. Died in 1839. 

Wi/vell, (ABRAHAM,) an English portrait-painter, 
born in 1786. He invented the fire-escape. Died in 1849. 

Wladimir. See VLADIMIR. 

, Wladislas. See VLADISLAUS and LADISLAUS. 

Wodehouse. See KIMBERLEY. 

Woden. See ODIN. 

Wodhull, w66d/ul,? (MICHAEL,) an English poet, 
born in Northamptonshire in 1740. He translated 
Euripides into English, and wrote some original poems. 
Died in 1816. 

Wod’/rdw, (RoBERT,) a Scottish Presbyterian divine 
and historical writer, born at Glasgow in 1679, became 
minister of Eastwood, in Renfrewshire. His principal 
work is a “ History of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland from the Restoration to the Revolution,” (2 
vols., 1722.) He also wrote a diary and collection of 
anecdotes, entitled “ Wodrow’s Analecta.” Died in 1734. 

See CHAmpeErs, ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Woehler. See WOHLER. 

Woehner. See WOHNER. 

Woelffl. See WO6LFFL. 

Woellner. See WOLLNER. 

Woepcke. See WOPCKE. 

W oeriot, vo’d’re-o’, or Woeiriot, (PIERRE,) an able 
engraver, born in Lorraine about 1532. He settled at 
Lyons about 1555. Died after 1576. 

W of’fing-ton, (MARGARET,) a celebrated Irish actress, 
born at Dublin about 1718; died in 1760. 

Wohler or Woehler, W6’ler, (FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man chemist of high reputation, was born near Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in 1800. He studied medicine and 
chemistry at Marburg and Heidelberg, and subsequently 
became professor of technology and chemistry in the 
Polytechnic School at Cassel. He also assisted in found- 
ing a nickel-manufactory in that town. In 1836 he be- 
came professor of medicine and director of the Chemical 
Institute at Gottingen. He was associated in 1838 with 
his friend Liebig as editor of the “ Annalen der Chemie 
und Pharmacie.” Among his most important works are 
his “ Principles of Chemistry,” (1840,) and ‘“ Practical 
Exercises of Chemical Analysis,” (1854.) He has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of London and 
of other similar institutions. 

W ohlgemuth, #61/geh-moot’, (MICHAEL,) an eminent 
German painter and engraver, born at Nuremberg in 
1434. Among his master-pieces are a “ Last Judgment,” 
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in the Town-House of Nuremberg, and a “ Votive Offer- 
ing with Saint Jerome,” in’ the Belvedere gallery at 
Vienna. His engravings on copper and wood are very 
rare, and are highly esteemed. He numbered among 
his pupils Albert Diirer, who painted his portrait. Died 
in 1519. 

See MaxceorarffF, “‘ Erinnerungen an Albrecht Diirer und seinen 
Lehrer M. Wohlgemuth,’’ 1840; Naver, ‘“‘ Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon.”’ 

Wohner or Woehner, #6/ner, (ANDREAS GEORG,) 
a German Orientalist, born in Hoya (Hanover) in 1693. 
He became professor of Oriental languages at Géttin- 
gen in 1739. He published a Hebrew grammar, and 
other works. Died in 1762. 

Woide, woid,? (CHARLES GODFREY,) an eminent 
Orientalist and divine, born in 1725, is supposed to have 
been a native of Poland. Having been invited to Eng- 
land in 1770, he became preacher of the German Royal 
Chapel, and assistant librarian in the British Museum. 
He published La Croze’s “Dictionary of the Coptic 
Language,” with additions and an index, and other 
learned works. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Died in 1790. 

Woirol, vwa’rol’, (THEOPHILE,) a Swiss officer, born 
at Tavanne, in the canton of Berne, inr781. He served 
in the French army, and especially distinguished him- 
self during the Hundred Days. In 1819 he was made 
maréchal-de-camp, and in 1836 became a peer of France. 
Died in 1853. 

Wolcott, wodl’kot, (ERAsTUS,) ason of Roger Wol- 
cott, noticed below, was born about 1723. He joined 
the army in 1776, became a brigadier-general in 1777, 
and afterwards a member of Congress and a judge of 
the superior court of Connecticut. “Died in 1793. 

Wolcott, wodl’kot, (JOHN,) an English physician 
and satiric poet, known under the pseudonym of Prrer 
PINDAR, was born in Devonshire in 1738. Having 
taken his medical degree at Aberdeen, he accompanied 
Sir William Trelawney, Governor of Jamaica, to that 
island in 1767, but, failing to obtain extensive practice, 
returned to England, where he published in 1782 his 
“Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians for 1782, by 
Peter Pindar, Esq.,” etc. This satire was very suc- 
cessful, and was soon followed by similar attacks on the 
king, ministers, and prominent writers of the time. 
Wolcott’s satires are remarkable for coarseness and 
vulgarity, as well as for wit; and his character as a 
man appears not to have been a whit more elevated than 
his writings. Died in 1819. 

See ALtrpone, ‘Dictionary of Authors ;’’ ‘‘ Autobiography of 
William Jerdan,”’ vol. ii. ch. xix. 

Wolcott, (OLIVER,) an American patriot and states- 
man, son of Roger Wolcott, noticed below, was born 
in Connecticut in 1726. He was elected to Congress 
in 1776, signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
became Governor of Connecticut in 1796. Died in 1797. 


See Sanperson, “ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independence.” 


Wolcott, (OLIVER,) a statesman, born at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, in 1760, was a son of the preceding. He 
was secretary of the treasury in the cabinets of Wash- 
ington and Adams, from February, 1795, to December, 
1800. After 1800 he was engaged for about fourteen 
years in tradein the city of New York. He was Govy- 
ernor of Connecticut from 1817 to 1827. Died in New 
York in 1833. 

Wolcott, (RoGcrrR,) an American statesman and 
soldier, born at Windsor, Connecticut, in 1679, served 
against the French in Canada, and attained the rank of 
major-general. He was elected Governor of Connecticut 
in 1751. He wrote an account of the Pequot war, in 
verse. Died in 1767. 

Wolf, (CHRISTIAN.) See Lupus. 

Wolf, Wolf, (ERNst WILHELM,) a German musician 
and composer, born at Gross Behringen in 1735. He 
lived many years at Weimar. Died in 1792. 

Wolf, (FERDINAND,) a German writer, born at Vienna 
in 1796. He was appointed librarian of the Imperial 
Library, and secretary of the Academy of Sciences in 
his native city. He published ‘Contributions to the 
History of the National Literature of Castile,” (1832,) 
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a work “On the Romantic Poetry of the Spaniards,” 
(1847,) and other similar works. 

Wolf, wodlf, [Ger. pron. Wolf; Lat. Wot’Frtus,] 
(FRIEDRICH AuGUS?,) a celebrated German scholar 
and critic, was born at Hainrode, near Nordhausen, in 
Prussia, oh the 15th of February, 1759. He studied at 
Nordhausen, and had become a good classical scholar 
when he entered the University of Gottingen, in 1777. 
He acquired in early life a habit of independent judg- 
ment, and devoted himself at Gottingen to the study 
of philology. He incurred the ill will of Heyne, who 
refused to admit him to one of his lectures. In1779 he 
was employed as teacher at Ilfeld. He published an 
edition of Plato’s “Symposium” in 1782, enriched with 
notes and an introduction, in which he gave proof of 
Critical sagacity. Having married about 1782, he was 
appointed professor of philosophy at Halle in 1783, and 
director of the Pedagogic Institute, which he trans- 
formed into a philological seminary or normal school. 
He had formed an exalted idea of the vocation of 
teacher, which he pursued with much zeal and success. 
During the twenty-three years in which he occupied 
the chair at Halle, he gave more than fifty courses of 
lectures on different authors and subjects, besides his 
labours in the philological seminary. He published an 
edition of Homer’s poems in 1784 and 1785, and an 
edition of Demosthenes’ oration against Leptines, about 
1790. The latter opened a new era in the study of 
the Greek orators. His celebrity was increased by his 
“Prolegomena ad Homerum,” (1795,) in which he sup- 
ported with much ingenuity the novel and paradoxical 
theory that the ‘“ Iliad” and *‘ Odyssey” were not written 
by Homer or any single poet, but that they were 
formed by the junction of several poems, composed by 
different rhapsodists. This work produced a great 
sensatioa among the learned throughout Europe; but 
his theory was accepted in full by a very few only. 
Wolf’s claim to priority in this discovery was disputed 
by Heyne, and was defended by the former in “ Letters 
to Heyne,” (1797,) which are’ regarded as models of 
controversy and refined irony. He published an edition 
of Suetonius, (1802,) and an edition of Homer, (‘‘ Ho- 
meri et Homeridarum Opera,” 4 vols., 1804-07.) 

In consequence of the war, the University of Halle 
was closed in 1806, soon after which Wolf removed to 
Berlin, and took a prominent part in organizing the 
university of that city. He received the title of privy 
councillor at Berlin. Wolf and Buttmann published 
the “Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft,” (1807-10.) 
In a remarkable treatise, entitled “‘ Exhibition of Arche- 
ology,” (“Darstellung der Alterthumswissenschaft,”’) he 
gave a programme of the studies of antiquity and phi- 
lology which he wished to be pursued. He published 
an excellent philological journal, called “Literarische 
Analekten,” (1817-20.) To improve his health, he visited 
the south of France in the spring of 1824. He died at 
Marseilles in August of that year. 

See Hanuart, “Erinnerungen an F. A. Wolf,” 1825; W. 
Koerre, ‘Leben und Studien Wolf's,” 2 vols., 1833; ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale ;”? ‘‘ North British Review” for June, 186s. 

Wolf, [Lat. WoL/rius,| (HtERONYMUS,) a German 
scholar, born at Dettingen in 1516. He studied at Wit- 
tenberg, and became in 1557 professor of Greek, and 
rector of the gymnasium at Augsburg. He was one 
of the best Greek scholars of his time, and published 
editions of the works of Isocrates, of Nicephorus Grego- 
ras, of A*schines and Demosthenes, and other classics. 
Died in 1580. 


See GErLacu, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Vita H. Wolfii,” 1743; M. Apam, 
© Vitee Germanorum Philosophorum.” 


Wolf, (JoHANN,) a German medical writer, born in 
Zweibriicken (Deux-Ponts) in 1537, was professor at 
Marburg. Died in 1616. 

Wolf, (JoHANN,) a German jurist, said to have been 
a twin brother of the preceding. He published “A 
Key to History,” (‘Clavis Historiarum,”) and other 
works. Died in 1606. 

Wolf, (JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) a German philologist, 
born at Wernigerode in 1689. He became professor of 
physics and poetry at Hamburg in 1725, and edited the 
extant fragments of Sappho and other Greek poetesses. 
Died in 1770. 
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Wolf, [Lat. Wot’rius,] (JOHANN CHRISYOPH,) a 
German divine and scholar, a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Wernigerode in 1683. He became professor 
of Oriental languages and rector at the gymnasium in 
Hamburg. He published a “ History of the Hebrew 
Lexicons,” (in Latin,) “ Bibliotheca Hebraica,” and other 
learned works, also editions of the Letters of Libanius, 
and other classics. Died in 1739. 

See J. H. von SEELEN, ‘‘Commentatio de Vita J. C. Wolfii,” 
1717; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

Wolf, (KAsPAR,) a German medical writer, born at 
Zurich about 1525, was a friend of C. Gesner. He was 
professor of physics and Greek at Zurich. Died in 1601. 

Wolf, (KASPAR FRIEDRICH,) a German anatomist, 
born in Berlin in 1735; died in 1794. 

Wolf or Wolff, von, fon Wolf, [Lat. Wot/rrus,] 
(JOHANN CHRISTIAN,) FREIHERR, a celebrated German 
philosopher and mathematician, born at Breslau, January 
24, 1079, (or, according tosome authorities, 1674.) After 
he had studied for some years in the College of Breslau, 
he entered the University of Jena in 1699. He devoted 
himself to the exact sciences, and began at an early age 
to meditate the reform of practical philosophy by the 
application of mathematical methods. _About 1701 he 
passed from Jena to Leipsic, where he took his degree 
in philosophy, and delivered lectures. He became ac- 
quainted with Leibnitz, who exercised considerable 
influence over him, In 1707 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics and philosophy at Halle. He published 
“ Thoughts on the Powers of the Human Mind,” (1712,) 
and “Elements of Universal Science,” (‘‘ Elementa 
Matheseos universe,” 1713-15.) : 

His peace was disturbed by the intrigues of the 
professors of theology, who censured his doctrines as 
dangerous to religion and morality. Instigated by these 
adversaries, among whom Joachim Lange was especially 
violent, the King of Prussia removed Wolf from his chair 
in 1723, and banished him from the kingdom. Before 
that year he had published “ Rational Thoughts on God, 
the World, and the Human Soul,” (1720,) ‘ Thoughts 
en the Search after Happiness,” (1720,) and other works 
He was professor of mathematics and philosophy at 
Marburg for eighteen years, (1723-41.) During this 
period he published a number of works, among which 
are a celebrated ‘Treatise on Logic,” (‘‘ Philosophia 
Rationalis, sive Logica methodo Scientifica pertractata,”’ 
1728,) ‘Primitive Philosophy, or Ontology,” (“ Philoso- 
phia prima, sive Ontologia,” 1730,) “ Moral Philosophy, 
or Ethics,” (‘‘ Philosophia moralis, sive Ethica,” 1732,) 
“ Rational Psychology,” (‘‘Psychologia rationalis,” 1734,) 
and ‘Universal Practical Philosophy,” (‘‘ Philosophia 
practica universalis,” 2 vols.,. 1738-39.) About 1733 
he was invited by the king to return to Halle. He 
declined to change his position until the accession of 
Frederick the Great, (1740,) when he resumed his pro- 
fessorship at Halle. He was appointed privy councillor 
and professor of international law. Among his later 
works were ‘The Law of Nature,” (“Jus Nature,” 8 
vols., 1740-49,) and “The Law of Nations,” (“Jus 
Gentium,” 1749.) He had married Catherine Marie 
Brandisin in 1716, and had several children. As a phi- 
losopher, he developed and popularized the doctrines 
of Leibnitz, his mind being methodizing rather than 
creative. Died in April, 1754. 

See Stiepritz, ‘‘ Nachricht von Wolfs Leben und Ende,” 1754; 
GoTTSCHED, ‘‘ Historische Lobschrift auf C. Wolf,” 1755; WuTTKE, 
““C, Wolf’s eigene Lebensbeschreibung,”’ 1841; C. F. BAUMEISTER, 
“Vita, Fata et Scripta C. Wolfii,” 1739; FoNTENELLE, ‘‘ Eloges;” 
*“Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’’ 

W olfart, Wol/fart, (PETER,) aGerman medical writer, 
born at Hanau in 1675; died in 1726. 

Wolfe, wodlf, (CHARLES,) an Irish clergyman and 
poet, born at Dublin in 1791. He studied in the uni- 
versity of his native city, took the degree of B.A. in 
1814, and in 1817 was ordained. He died in 1823, of 
consumption, at the early age of thirty-one. His works 
were published in 1825, under the title of “Remains 
of the Late Rev. Charles Wolfe,” etc.: they consist of 
sermons, prose sketches, and lyric poems of great 
beauty. Among the last-named is his “Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” which is esteemed one of the finest 
productions of the kind in the language. 


€ ask; Gass; 8 hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal ; R, trilled ; 8 as 2; thas in this. (See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Wolfe, (JAMES,) a celebrated English officer, born in 
Kent in 1726, He served with great distinction in Ger- 
many in the early campaigns of the Seven Years’ war, 
and had a prominent part in the capture of Louisburg 
from the French in 1758. He was appointed in 1759 to 
command the land-forces in the expedition against the 
French in Canada, having been previously made major- 
general. After several ineffectual attempts to drive the 
French army from their position near Quebec, he at 
length succeeded in ascending the Heights of Abraham, 
commanding that city, and, in the battle which ensued, 
gained a decisive victory over the enemy, He was, 
however, mortally wounded in the action, dying on the 
field of battle immediately after he was informed of the 
result. His opponent, General Montcalm, also fell in 
this engagement, and the French lost their possessions 
in Canada. 


See “The Life of Major-General James Wolfe,’? by RoBertT 
Wricut. 


Wolff. See WoLr. 

Wolff, Wolf, (Emrz,) a German sculptor of high repu- 
tation, born in Berlin in 1802, resided many years in 
Rome. He executed a number of portrait-busts and 
mythological subjects. Among the former, those of 
Niebuhr and Prince Albert are especially admired. 

Wolff, woolf, (JosePH,) a converted Jew and traveller, 
born about 1795. He was ordained a priest of the 
Anglican Church about 1838. He performed a journey 
to Bokhara, of which he published a narrative. He 
wrote other works. Died in 1862. 


See “ Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ for August, 1861. 


Wolff, (Oskar Lupwic BERNHARD,) a popular 
German writer, born at Altona in 1799, was the author 
of numerous tales, romances, and satirical sketches. 
Among these we may name “The Natural History of 
German Students,” and “ Poetical Home Treasure of 
the German People.” Died in 1851. 

Wolff, (Pius ALEXANDER,) acelebrated German actor 
and dramatic writer, born at Augsburg in 1782. He 
excelled particularly as a tragedian, and his representa- 
tions of Hamlet, Orestes, Max Piccolomini, and Tasso 
were unsurpassed. He was the author of ‘‘Caesareo,” 
and other comedies, and a drama entitled ‘“ Preciosa,” 
which forms the text of one of Von Weber’s operas. 
Died in 1828. 

Wolffhart. See LycosTHENEs, 

Wolffl or Woelffl, Wolf’l, (JosEPH,) an eminent 
German composer and pianist, born at Salzburg in 1772, 
was a pupil of Michael Haydn and Leopold Mozart. 
In 1795 he visited Vienna, where he was received with 
enthusiasm, and subsequently resided for a time in Paris 
as music-teacher to the empress Josephine. He died 
in London about 1812. His compositions are chiefly 
operas, and pieces for the piano. As a pianist, he was 
regarded as scarcely inferior to Beethoven. 

Wolfgang, woolf’gang, [Ger. pron. Wolf’gang,| Prince 
of Anhalt, a German Reformer and adherent of Luther, 
was born in 1492. Having taken up arms against the 
Imperialists, he was outlawed by the emperor Charles V. 
in 1547. Died in 1566. 

Wolfius. See Wo Lr. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach. See EsCHENBACH, 
VON; 

W olfter, Wolf’ter, (PETER,) a German historian, born 
at Mannheim in 1758. He wrote on the history of the 
German empire. Died in 1805. 

Wolgemuth. See WoHLGEMUTH. 

Wolke, Wol’/keh, (CHRISTIAN HEINRICH,) a German 
teacher and educational writer, born at Jever in 17415 
died in 1825. 

Wollaston, wool/las-ton, (WiILLIAM,) an English 
writer on ethics and theology, was born in Staffordshire 
in 1659. He studied at Sidney College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of A.M. in 1681. His principal 
work, entitled “The Religion of Nature Delineated,” 
(1724,) obtained extensive popularity, and was translated 
into French. He also wrote a number of critical, philo- 
sophical, and theological treatises. Died in 1724. 


See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica :” CLARKE, “Life of Wollaston,” 
prefixed to his edition of ‘The Religion of Nature.” 


Wollaston, (WILLIAM Hypg,) an eminent English 
chemist and natural philosopher, born in London in 1766. 
He was a son of Francis Wollaston, an astronomer, 
who was a grandson of William, noticed above. Having 
been educated at Cambridge, he studied medicine, and 
took the degree of M.D. in 1793; but he soon re- 
nounced the practice of medicine, and devoted himself 
to scientific researches. He was chosen secretary of 
the Royal Society in 1806, and president of the same 
in 1820. He invented the reflecting goniometer, by 
which the angles of crystals are measured, and the 
camera lucida, (1812.) About 1802 he verified the laws 
of double refraction in Iceland spar, announced by 
Huyghens, and wrote a treatise “On the Oblique Re- 
fraction of Iceland Crystal.” He acquired wealth by 
the manufacture of platinum by an improved method, 
haying been the first who reduced that metal into ingots 
in a state of purity. About 1805 he discovered the 
metals palladium and rhodium. He contributed thirty- 
eight memoirs to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.” 
The identity of galvanism with common electricity was 
first demonstrated by Dr. Wollaston. He was a very 
skilful experimenter and accurate observer. Among his 
valuable inventions is a chemical sliding-rule, by which 
the equivalents of substances are readily ascertained, 
and an ingenious method of rendering platinum malle- 
able. The latter was published just before his death. 
Died in December, 1828. 

See G. Mott, *‘ De Dood van Dr. W. H. Wollaston ;”? THomson, 
“History of Chemistry; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale;’’ 
“British Quarterly Review” for August, 1846. 

Wolle, fWol’/leh, (CHRISTOPH,) a German writer on 
theology, born at Leipsic in 1700, was well versed in the 
Oriental languages. Died in 1761. 

Wolleb, Wol/lép, [Lat. WoLLE/BIUS,] (JOHANN,) a 
Swiss divine, born at Bale in 1536. He was professor 
in the University of Bale, and wrote a work entitled 
“Summary of Theology,” (“Compendium Theologiz,”) 
which is highly commended., Died in 1626. 

Wollebius. See WoLLEB. 

Woliner or Woellner, von, fon f6l/ner, (JOHANN 
CHRISTIAN,) a Prussian statesman, born at Dovritz about 
1730. He was ennobled by Frederick William II. in 
1786, and was appointed minister of state and justice, 
and director of ecclesiastic affairs, in 1788. He insisted 
on rigid orthodoxy in the clergy. Died in 1800. 

W ollstonecraft,wool’ston-kraft, (MARY,) afterwards 
Mrs. GopwIn, a celebrated English authoress, born in 
1759. There is some doubt as to the place of her birth; 
but her parents removed to the vicinity of London when 
she was about sixteen years old. Owing to the poverty 
of her family, and the violent temper of her father, her 
early training, both moral and intellectual, was very 
defective. Having by her own exertions fitted herself to 
be a teacher, she opened a school at Islington in 1783, 
in which she was assisted by two sisters and an intimate 
friend. In 1786 she published her first work, entitled 
“Thoughts on the Education of Daughters.” She next, 
translated into English Salzmann’s “Elements of Mo- 
rality,” and Lavater’s “Physiognomy.” In 1791 she 
wrote an answer to Burke’s “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution,” which was soon followed by her ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Woman.” In 1792 she visited 
Paris, where she wrote “ A Moral and Historical View of 
the French Revolution.” About this time she formed an 
unfortunate attachment to an American named Imlay, 
and, in consequence of his desertion, twice attempted to 
destroy herself. In 1795, having business in Norway, 
she travelled in that country and in Sweden, and, on 
her return, published ‘Letters from Norway.” This 
work shows great shrewdness and powers of observation, 
and contains many fine descriptive passages. Mary 
Wollstonecraft was married to Godwin, the celebrated 
novelist, in 1796, and died in 1797, after giving birth 
to a daughter, who became the wife of the poet Shelley. 

See Wiii1am Gopwin, ‘‘ Life of Mary Godwin;’’ Mrs. ELwoop, 
“ Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from the Commence- 
ment of the Last Century,”’ vol. ii., (1843 ;) “‘ Monthly Review’’ for 
June, 1792, April, 1795, and July, 1796. 


Wolmar, Wol’mar, or Volkmar, volk’m4r, (MEL- 
CHIOR,) a Swiss jurist and Hellenist, horn at Rothweil 
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about 1497. He was professor of law at Tiibingen, and 
taught Greek to Calvin. Diedin 1561. | 

‘W olowski, vo-lov’skee, (LEwIs FRANCIS MICHAEL 
RAYMOND,) a political economist, born at Warsaw in 
1810, is a member of the Institute of France. 

Wolsey, w00l’ze, (THomMAS,) a celebrated English 
courtier and cardinal, born at Ipswich in 1471. His 
origin was rather obscure. According to a doubtful 
tradition, he was the son of a butcher. He was educated 
at Magdalene College, Oxford, where he obtained the 
degree of B.A. at the early age of fifteen. He was elected 
a Fellow of his college, was ordained a priest, and was 
presented to the living of Lymington in 1500. Soon 
after that date he became chaplain to Henry VII., and 
was sent on a delicate mission to the émperor Maxi- 
milian, which he performed with great celerity and suc- 
cess. He obtained in 1508 the lucrative place of Dean 
of Lincoln. Soon after the accession of Henry VIIL., 
Wolsey’s patron Bishop Fox procured his appointment 
as royal almoner. Having excellent qualifications for a 
courtier, he gained the special favour of the young king, 
and was rapidly promoted. He became Canon of Wind- 
sor inI§11, Dean of York and Bishop of Tournay in 
1513, Bishop of Lincoln in March, 1514, Archbishop of 
York in September, 1514, and cardinal in 1515. About 
the end of the last-named year he was appointed chan- 
cellor. He was now the prime favourite and chief 
minister of Henry VIII. In his style of living he dis- 
played a princely magnificence. He had superior talents 
for business, rot ae the public interests, which 
he seems to have promoted except when they interfered 
with his ambition. His favour and influence were courted 
by Charles V. and Francis I. when they became (1519) 
competitors for the imperial crown. Wolsey aspired to 
the papacy, and was a candidate for it at the death of Leo 
X., in 1522. When he was defeated, he showed his re- 
sentment against Charles V. because that monarch failed 
to support his pretensions. He built a grand palace at 
Hampton Court, which he presented to Henry VIII. . 

“The numerous enemies,” says Hume, “ whom Wol- 
sey’s sudden elevation, his aspiring character, and his 
haughty deportment had raised. him, served only to 
rivet him faster in Henry’s confidence, . . . That artful 
prelate likewise, well acquainted with the king’s impe- 
rious temper, concealed from him the absolute ascendant 
which he had acquired, and, while he secretly directed 
all public councils, he ever pretended a blind submission 
to the will and authority of his master.” (‘‘ History of 
England,” vol. iii.) In 1523 he was appointed legate of 
the pope for life. Wolsey fortified the king’s scruples 
in relation to his marriage with Queen Catherine, partly 
with a view of promoting a breach with Charles V. ; but 
he lost the favour of Henry, probably because he failed 
to gain the pope’s consent to the divorce of Catherine. 
The enmity of Anne Boleyn also contributed to his fall. 
In October, 1529, the great seal was taken from him. 
An indictment was laid against him that he had pro- 
cured bulls from Rome, contrary to a statute of Richard 
II. The court pronounced against him a sentence by 
which his lands and goods were forfeited ; but Henry 
granted him a pardon for all offences.. He was soon after 
again arrested on a charge of treason; but before his trial 
began he died, at Leicester Abbey, in November, 1530. 

See T. Storer, ‘‘ Life of Thomas Wolsey,” 1599; G. CAVEN- 
pisH, ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” 1641; Fipps, ‘‘ Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey,” 1724; J. Grove, “‘ History of Cardinal Wolsey,” 4 vols., 
1742-44; J. Gaur, ‘Life and Administration of Wolsey,” 1812; 
FrRoupg, ‘‘ History of England ;”? Burton, ‘‘ History of Scotland,”’ 
yol. iil., particularly pp. 279, 280; ‘‘ Lives of Eminent British States- 
men,’’ in LARDNER’s “‘ Cyclopedia ;’? SHAKSPEARE, ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 

Woltmann, von, fon ®olt’man, (KARL Lupwie,) a 
German historian, born at Oldenburg in 1770, He pub- 
lished a “‘ History of Great Britain,” (1799,) a ‘ History 
of the Peace of Westphalia,” (1809,) a continuation of 
Schiller’s “Thirty Years’ War,” and other works, Died 
in 1817, 

His wife, CAROLINE VON WOLTMANN, originally 
named Svroscu, (stosh,) was the author of several his- 
torical and fictitious compositions. Died in 1847. 

Wolzogen, Wolt-so’%en, (JOHANN Lupwic,) a Ger- 
man Socinian writer, born in Austria in 1596; died near 
Breslau in 1658. 
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Wolzogen, van, van wol-zo’Sen or wol-zo’Hen, 
(Louts,) a Dutch theologian, born at Amersfort in 1632. 
He preached at Amsterdam in the Walloon church, and 
wrote several theological works. Died in 1690. 

Wolzogen, von, fon Wolt-so’gen, (Justus LuDWIG,) 
BARON, a Prussian general, born at Meiningen in 1773, 
was a step-son of Karoline von Wolzogen, noticed 
below. He served against the French in the principal 
campaigns from 1807 to 1815, and obtained the rank of 
general of infantry. Died in 1845. 

W olzogen, von, (KAROLINE,) a German writer, born 
at Rudolstadt in 1763. Her original name was LeNcs- 
FELD, and she was a sister-in-law of the celebrated 
Schiller. She published in 1798 a romance entitled 
“Agnes von Lilien,” which was received with great 
favour. Her “ Life of Schiller, drawn from the Recol- 
lections of his Family,” etc., came out in 1830, in 2 


vols. It gives a highly interesting and truthful delinea- 
tion of the life and character of that great poet. Died 
in 1847. 


Womock, woo’/mgk, or Wo’mack, (LAWRENCE,) 
an English theologian, born in Norfolk in 1612. He 
took an active part in the controversies of the time, 
and wrote against the Puritans and the nonconformists. 
He became Bishop of Saint David’s in 1683. Died in 
1685, 

Wood, (Sir ANDREW,) an able Scottish admiral, 
born about 1455. He fought against the English, Died 
about 1540. 

See CHAampers, “‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen,’ 
(Supplement.) 

Wood, (ANTHONY A,) an English antiquarian writer, 
born at Oxford in 1632. He studied at Merton College, 
and attained great proficiency in music and the science 
of heraldry. He was the author of the ‘“‘ History and 
Antiquities of Oxford,” translated into Latin by Dr. 
Fell, (1674,) and ‘‘Athenze Oxonienses, an Exact His- 
tory of all the Writers and Bishops who have had their 
Education in the University of Oxford from 1500 to 
1695,” etc. Died in 1695. 

See R. Rawtinson, ‘‘ Life of Anthony & Wood,” 1711; ALLI- 
BONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’ 

Wood, (Sir CHarLrEs,) G.C.B., an English states- 
man, born at Pontefract in 1800. He studied at Oriel 
College, Oxford, was elected to Parliament for Great 
Grimsby in 1826, and returned for Wareham in 1831. 
He was afterwards successively secretary to the treasury 
and to the admiralty, and in 1846 became chancellor of 
the exchequer. He resigned in 1852. He was appointed 
secretary of state for India in 1859, which position he 
resigned in 1866, or before that date. 

Wood, (FERNANDO,) an American politician, born in 
Philadelphia about 1812. He became a merchant of 
New York City, was elected to Congress by the Demo- 
crats in 1841, and was chosen mayor of New York in 
1854. He was re-elected mayor, and in January, 1861, 
recommended that New York should secede and become 
a free city. He was re-elected to Congress in 1868 
and 1870. 

Wood, (Grorce B.,) M.D., LL.D., an eminent 
American physician and medical writer, was born in 
Greenwich, Cumberland county, New, Jersey, in 1797. 
His parents were Friends ; his great-grandfather, Richard 
Wood, was a county judge in 1748. The education of 
Dr. Wood was begun in the city of New York. In 
1815 he graduated with the first honours in the aca- 
demical department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He studied medicine in the office of Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
and took the degree of M.D. in the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1818. He delivered in 1820 a course of lec- 
tures on chemistry, and was appointed in 1822 to the 
chair of chemistry, and in 1831 to that of materia medica, 
in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. In 1835 he 
was elected professor of materia medica and pharmacy 
in the University of Pennsylvania, a position which he 
filled with great distinction for fifteen years. In 1850 
he was transferred to the chair of the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine in the same institution. He resigned 
this position in 1860. As a lecturer, Dr. Wood was 
eminently successful. While filling the chair of materia 
medica at the university, he procured and exhibited to 
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the students, at great’ expense, many living specimens 
of rare tropical and other exotic plants which he had 
occasion to treat of in his lectures ; and he has doubt- 
less done more than any other individual of his time to 
advance the interests and reputation of the institution 
with which he was connected. In 1865 he endowed an 
auxiliary faculty of medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, composed of five chairs: namely,—t. Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy; 2. Botany; 3. Mineralogy 
and Geology ; 4. Hygiene ; 5. Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology; the incumbent of each chair being required 
to deliver, during the months of April, May, and June, 
not less than thirty-four Jectures every year. »' 

Among Dr. Wood’s various publications we may name 
a “History of the University of Pennsylvania,” (1827,) 
a “Treatise on the Practice of Medicine,” (2 vols., 1847,) 
which has passed through numerous editions, and has 
been adopted as a text-book in the medical department 
of the University of Edinburgh, and a “Treatise on 
Therapeutics and Pharmacology,” etc., (2 vols., 1856.) 
In addition to the above, he prepared, conjointly with 
Dr. Franklin Bache, in 1830, a ‘‘ Pharmacopoeia,” which 
was adopted, with slight alterations made under the 
superintendence of its authors, by the national convention 
of physicians assembled for that purpose, and which 
became the basis of the present ‘‘ United States Phar- 
macopeeia ;” and the “ United States Dispensatory,” (first 
published in 1833.) Of this admirable work the first 
idea was suggested by Dr. Wood, who also wrote about 
two-thirds of the original work, and he had the entire 
superintendence of the preparation of the last edition, 
(published since the death of Dr. Bache,) thoroughly 
revised and brought down to near the present time. 
More than 120,000 copies of this work have been (1870) 
sold since its first publication. 

In 1859 Dr. Wood was elected president of the 
American Philosophical Society, which position he still 
holds. 

Wood, (IsAac,) an English painter and humorist, 
born in 1689; died in 1752. 

Wood, (JAmrs,) an English millionaire and miser, 
born at Gloucester in 1756, became proprietor of the 
Old Gloucester Bank. He also at the same time kept 
a small shop, which he attended diligently. He died in 
1836, leaving his fortune to his four executors. 

Wood, (JETHRO,) distinguished as the inventor of a 
greatly-improved form of the cast-iron plough, was born 
in Washington county, New York, in 1774... He is said 
to have commenced forming models: of ploughs when 
he was a boy. In 1819 he completed his great inven- 
tion, which, by its simple construction, its cheapness, and 
its efficiency, soon superseded the old style of ploughs 
throughout the United States. Mr. Wood resided in 
Cayuga county, New York, where he died in 1834. 

W 00d, (JoHN,) an English architect, commonly called 
Woop or Baru. He published a work entitled ‘ Origin 
of Building,” etc., and an “ Essay towards a Description of 
Bath,” which city he greatly improved and embellished. 
Died in 1754. 

Wood, (Rev. JoHN GEORGE,) an English naturalist, 
born in London in 1827. He published, besides other 
works, ““Common Objects of the Sea-Shore,” (1857,) 
“The Illustrated Natural History,” (3 vols., 1859-63,) 
which is said to be a work of great value, and a ‘“ Pop- 
ular Natural History,” (1866.) 

Wood, (Sir MarrHEw,) M.P., an English magistrate, 
born at Tiverton in 1768. He became lord mayor of 
London in 1815, and again in 1816. He saved the lives 
of three men unjustly condemned on false evidence. 
Died in 1843. 

Wood, (ROBERT,) an eminent archeologist, known 
also as PALMYRA WOOD, was born in the county of 
Meath, Ireland, in 1716. Having studied at Oxford, he 
visited Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, and published, 
after his return, the ‘Ruins of Palmyra,” (1753, with 57 
plates,) and “Ruins of Balbeck,” (1757, with 47 plates.) 
He also wrote “An Essay on the Original Genius and 
Writings of Homer,” etc., which was translated into 
several languages. Died in 1771. 

Wood, (THOMAS JEFEERSON,) an American general, 
born in Kentucky about 1825, graduated at West Point 


in 1845. He was appointed a brigadier-general of Union 
volunteers about October, 1861. He commanded a di- 
vision at the battle of Stone River, which ended January 
2, 1863, and at Chickamauga, September 19 and 20 of 
the same year. Heserved under General Sherman in the 
campaign against Atlanta, May-August, and commanded 
a corps at the great battle of Nashville, December 15 


-and 16, 1864. 


Wood, (Sir WitittAM Pace,) Lord Hatherley, an 
English Jawyer, born probably in London in 1801. He 
graduated with honour at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar in 1827. About 1847 he was 
returned to Parliament for the city of Oxford as a Lib- 
eral. He was appointed solicitor-general in 1851, and 
a vice-chancellor in December, 1852. He had been for 
some time lord justice of appeal when he was appointed 
lord chancellor by Mr. Gladstone, in December, 13868, 
and then received the title of Lord Hatherley. 

Wood/all, (wd6d/al,) (JoHN,) an English surgeon, 
born about 1556, wrote a treatise ““On the Plague,” 
“The Surgeon’s Mate,” a description of the diseases of 
sailors, and other works. He became surgeon to Saint 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Wood’bridge, (BENJAMIN,) an English theologian, 
born in 1622, graduated at Harvard College in 1642. 
He preached at Newbury, (England,) from which he 


was ejected in 1662. He wrote several works. Died 
in 1684. 
Wood’bridge, (Trmornuy,) a blind American 


preacher, born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 1784, 
was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. He was minister 
of the Presbyterian church of Spencertown, Columbia 
county, New York, from 1818 to 1851. Died in Decem- 
ber, 1862. 

Woodbridge, (WILLIAM CHANNING,) an American 
educational writer, born at Medford, Massachusetts, in 
1794. He published, conjointly with Mrs. Willard, a 
“Universal Geography,” “ Letters from Hofwyl,” de- 
scribing Pestalozzi’s system of school instruction, and 
other works. Died in 1845. 

Woodbury, wo0d’ber-e, (DANIEL P.,) an American 
general and engineer, born in New Hampshire, gradu- 
ated at West Point in 1836. He became a captain of 
engineers in 1853, and commanded the engineer brigade 
of the army of the Potomac in 1862. He died of fever, 
at’ Key West, in August, 1864, aged fifty-one. 

Woodbury, (Levi,) an American jurist and states- 
man, born at Francestown, New Hampshire, in Decem- 
ber, 1789. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1809, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1812. He 
was appointed a judge of the superior court in 1817, 
settled at Portsmouth in 1819, and was elected Governor 
of New Hampshire in 1823. He was a Senator of the 
United States from 1825 to 1831, and was appointed 
secretary of the navy about April of that year. In June 
or July, 1834, he became secretary of the treasury in the 
cabinet of President Jackson. He continued to fill that 
office under Mr. Van Buren until March, 1841; he was 
elected a Senator of the United States for New Hamp- 
shire in that year. He voted against the repeal of the 
Sub-Treasury act, and for the annexation of Texas to 
the Union, (1844.) About the end of 1845 he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, in place of Joseph Story. He died at Ports- 
mouth in September, 1851. A collection of his ‘ Po- 
litical, Judicial, and Literary Writings” was published 
in 3 vols., (1852.) 

fis the “ National Portrait-Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
vol. li. 

W oodd, wood, (BAsIL,) an English clergyman, born 
in Surrey in 1760, was rector of Saint Peter’s, Cornhill. 
He published “Advice to Youth,” and other works. 
Died in 183t. 

Wo00d/de-son, (RICHARD,) an eminent English jurist 
and legal writer, born in Surrey in 1745. He studied at 
Oxford, where he succeeded Sir Robert Chambers as 
Vinerian professor of law. He published “ Elements of 
Jurisprudence,” etc., (1783,) “A Systematical View of 
the Laws of England,” etc., (1792,) anda “Brief Vin- 
dication of the Rights of the British Legislature,” (1799,) 
which are esteemed standard works. Died in 1822. 
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Wood’fall, (HENRY SAmpson,) an English journalist, 
was editor of the “Public Advertiser” at the time the 
“Letters of Junius” appeared in its columns. He was 
distinguished for his retentive memory and his extra- 
ordinary talents as a reporter, and he is said to have 
written “sixteen columns after having sat in a crowded 
gallery for as many hours without an interval of rest.” 
Died in 1803. His brother WILLIAM was editor suc- 
cessively of “The London Packet,” “The Morning 
Chronicle,” and “The Diary.” 

Wood/ford, (SAMUEL,) an English clergyman and 
poet, born in London in 1636. He obtained a prebend 
at Winchester in 1680. Died in 1700. 

Wood’héad, (ABRAHAM,) an English Catholic priest, 
born in Yorkshire about 1608. He wrote several con- 
troversial works against the Protestants. Died in 1678. 

Wood/house, (ROBERT,) an English astronomer and 
mathematician, born at Norwich in 1773. He became 
Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge in 1820, 
and Plumian professor of astronomy in 1822. He wrote, 
besides other works, “The Principles of Analytical 
Calculation,” (1803,) a “Treatise on Isoperimetrical 
Problems,” (1810,) and a “Treatise on Physical As- 
tronomy,” (2 vols., 1812-18,) which is highly esteemed. 
He was appointed superintendent of the Observatory 
in 1824. Died in 1827. 

Woodhouselee, Lorp. See TyTrLeR, (ALEXAN- 
DER F.) 

Woods, (LEONARD,) D.D., an American divine, born 
at Princeton, Massachusetts, in 1774. He graduated at 
Harvard College, and was appointed in 1808 professor 
of theology in Andover Theological Seminary, which 
post he occupied for nearly forty years. He was an 
active member of the American Tract Society, the 
Temperance Society, and other similar institutions. 
Died in 1854. 

His son, of the same name, became in 1839 presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, and has translated from the 
German Knapp’s “ Lectures on Christian Theology.” 

Woodville, (ANrHONY.) See Rivers, EARL oF, 

Woodville or Wydevilie, (ELizAberH.) See 
ELIZABETH WOODVILLE. 

Woodville, wo6d’vil, (WiLLIAM,) an English physi- 
cian, born at Cockermouth in 1752. He took his degree 
at Edinburgh, and afterwards settled in London, where 
he was appointed physician to the Smallpox Hospital. 
He published a valuable work entitled ‘‘ Medical Botany,” 
(4 vols. 4to, 1790.) He also wrote a “History of the 
Smallpox in Great Britain,” (unfinished.) Died in 1805. 

W ood’/ward, {BERNARD BOLINGBROKE,) an English 
historian, born at Norwich in 1816. Tle wrote a “ His- 
tory of Wales,” (1851,) a ‘History of America,” and 
other works. In 1816 he became librarian to the queen 
at Windsor. 

Woodward, (HENRY,) an English comedian, born in 
London in1717. He published several dramatic pieces. 
Died in 1777. - 

Woodward, (JoHN,) an English geologist, physician, 
and antiquary, born in Derbyshire in 1665. He pub- 
lished in 1695 ““A Natural History of the Earth,” con- 
taining the results of his observations during a scientific 
tour in England. This work, which presented new and 
important truths in relation to geology, was received 
with great favour, though the errors it contains excited 
considerable opposition. Dr. Woodward became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Gresham College. He was also a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the College of 
Physicians. His other principal works are “An Account 
of Roman Urns and other Antiquities lately dug up 
near Bishopsgate,” (1707,) and an ‘“‘Attempt towards 
a Natural History of the Fossils of England.” The 
latter came out after his death, which occurred in 1728. 

Wood/ward, (SAMUEL BAYARD,) M.D., an Ameri- 
can physician, born at Torrington, Connecticut, in 1787, 
became in 1832 superintendent of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Worcester, Massachusetts. Died in 1850. 

Woodward, (SAMUEL P.,) an English geologist, a 
brother of Bernard B. Woodward, noticed above, born 
at Norwich in 1821, was a son of Samuel Woodward, 
author. He was appointed professor of botany and 
geology in the Royal Agricultural College in 1845. He 
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contributed to several scientific periodicals, and pub- 
lished a “ Manual of Recent and Fossil Shells,” (1851- 
56.) Died in 1865. 

Wood’worth, (SAMUEL,) an American journalist 
and poet, born at Scituate, Massachusetts, in 1785. In 
1823 he founded, conjointly with George P. Morris, the 
“ New York Mirror.” He was the author of a number 
of lyrics, one of which, entitled “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” has been very popular. Died in 1842. 

Wool, (JOHN E.,) an American general, born at New- 
burg, New York, in 1789. He entered the army in 
April, 1812, and served as captain at Queenstown in Oc- 
tober of that year. He became inspector-general of the 
army in 1821, and obtained the rank of brigadier-genera] 
in 1841. He served with distinction at the battle of 
Buena Vista, February, 1847. In 1854 he was appointed 
commander of the department of the Pacific. He took 
command of Fortress Monroe and the department of 
Virginia, August 16, 1861, and occupied Norfolk, May 
10, 1862. He was promoted to be a major-general of 
the regular army, May 16, 1862. Died in 1869. 

Wool’house, (JoHN THOMAS,) an English surgeon 
and oculist. He resided for a time in Paris, where he 
published, in French, several treatises on diseases of 
the eye. Died in 1730. 

Wool’lett, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English engraver, 
born in Kent in 1735. His landscapes, both etched and 
engraved, are ranked among the most exquisite works 
of the kind; his engravings of the “Death of General 
Wolfe” and the “ Battle of the Hogue,” after West, are 
also esteemed master-pieces. Among his best land- 
scapes we may name “ Jacob and Laban” and “ Roman 
Ruins,” after Claude Lorrain, and ‘“ Cicero at his Villa,” 
“ Apollo and the Seasons,” and “ Phaeton,” after Wilson. 
He died in 1785, and a monument was erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey. 

See Strutt, ‘ Dictionary of Engravers.” 

Wool/man, (JoHN,) an American Quaker preacher 
and eminent philanthropist, born in Northampton, near 
Burlington, New Jersey, in 1720. The cruelties insepa- 
rable from negro slavery early made a deep impression 
on his mind, and he laboured long and zealously to 
convince the people of the colonies, and especially 
those of his own religious persuasion, of the iniquity of 
holding their fellow-beings in bondage; and his influ- 
ence doubtless contributed far more than that of any 
other individual towards inducing the Society of Friends 
to pass regulations forbidding their members either to 
hold slaves themselves or in any way to encourage that 
iniquitous practice in others. Woolman worked at the 
trade of a tailor, and was a rare example of conscien- 
tiousness, self-denial, humility, and benevolence. Among 
his principal works are “Some Considerations on the 
Keeping of Negroes,” (1754,) ‘‘Considerations on the 
True Harmony of Mankind,” (1770,) ‘‘ The Journal of 
the Life and Travels of John Woolman in the Service 
of the Gospel,” (1774-75,) and ‘““A Word of Remem- 
brance and Caution to the Rich,” (Dublin, 1793.) Died 
at York, in England, in 1773. The sensibility, the 
loving spirit, and the beautiful simplicity of character 
evinced in the writings of Woolman have often attracted 
the admiration of those who were far from endorsing 
the peculiar views of the Society of Friends. Charles 
Lamb says, ‘Get the writings*of John Woolman by 
heart, and love the early Quakers.” (‘Essays of Elia.”’) 

See, also, ‘‘H. C. Robinson’s Diary,”’ vol. ii. 

Woolsey, wodl’se, (MELANCTHON TaYLor,) a naval 
officer, born in the State of New York in 1782, became 
commander of the Constellation in 1825. Died in 1838. 

Woolsey, (THEODORE Dwicut,) D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent American scholar, a nephew of President 
Dwight, was born in the city of New York the 31st of 
October, 1801. He graduated at Yale College in 1820. 
He afterwards studied theology at Princeton, and the 
Greek language in Germany. He was appointed in 
1831 professor of Greek in Yale College, of which 
he was elected president in 1846, as successor to 
Dr. Day, and filled this high position with distinguished 
ability until his resignation in 1871. He prepared as 
text-books the following Greek classics, to which he 
added valuable notes: “The Alcestis of Euripides,” 
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(first published in 1833,) “The Antigone of Sophocles,” 
(1835,) “The Electra of Sophocles,” (1837,) “The Pro- 
metheus of Atschylus,” (1837,) and “The Gorgias of 
Plato,” (1842.) He has also published an excellent ‘“ In- 
troduction to the Study of International Law,” anda 
volume entitled “Essays on Divorce,” etc., (1869,) and 
has made important contributions to the ‘ New Eng- 
lander” and other literary journals. 

See ALLiBonE, “‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Wool’ston, (THomAs,) an English theologian, born 
at Northampton in 1669. He studied at Cambridge, and 
subsequently entered into holy orders. He published in 
1705 “ The Old Apology for the Truth of the Christian 
Religion against the Jews and Gentiles Revived,” which 
was followed by several other works in favour of an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Scriptures. For his “ Six 
Discourses on the Miracles of Christ,” he was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. Died in 1733. 

Wooster, (w06s’ter,) (DAVID,) an American general 
of the Revolution, born at Stratford, Connecticut, in 
1710. He served against the French, and subsequently 
rose to be major-general in the Continental army. He 
was mortally wounded in battle near Ridgefield in 1777. 

W oot’ton or Wooton, (JoHN,) an English painter 
of animals, landscapes, etc., born about 1720 or earlier. 
He painted horses and sporting-scenes. Died in 1765. 

Wo0o0-Wang or Wou-Wang, woo’ wing’, the founder 
of the Chinese dynasty of Chow, (or Tcheou,) was born 
about 1169 B.c. He obtained the throne about 1122 by 
a victory over the army of the reigning emperor. He is 
represented as a great reformer and lawgiver. Died in 
II16 B.C. 

See “‘ Biographie Universelle.”’ 

Wopcke or Woepcke, Wdp’keh, (FRANz,) a Ger- 
man mathematician and Orientalist, born at Dessau in 
1826. He devoted much attention to the subject of 
mathematics among the Orientals, and wrote several 
treatises on the same. He died in Paris in 1864. 

See Narbuccl, ‘‘Intorno alla Vita di Fr. Woepcke,”’ Rome, 1864; 
“* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Worcester, w00s’ter, (EDWARD SOMERSET,) MAR- 
QuIs OF, an English peer, distinguished as one of the 
inventors of the steam-engine, was born in 1601. He 
was styled Lorp HERBERT during the life of his father. 
He was an active partisan of Charles I. in the civil 
war, raised troops at his own expense, and spent in the 
cause a great sum of money, which was never repaid. He 
had an inventive genius and superior mechanical talents. 
He resided at Raglan Castle, in Monmouthshire. After 
the restoration of 1660 he impoverished himself by the 
expenditure of large sums in scientific experiments. In 
1663 Parliament passed an act to enable the marquis to 
receive the benefit and profit of “a water-commanding 
engine” invented by him. Soon after this event he 
published a curious work, entitled a ‘Century of the 
Names and Scantlings of Inventions,” and constructed 
at Vauxhall a machine which he called a water-engine. 
This appears to have been the first steam-engine ever 
made, He was regarded as a visionary projector by his 
contemporaries. Died in 1667. 

See Henry Dircks, “ Life, Times, and Scientific Labours of the 
Marquis of Worcester,” 1865. 

Worcester, w00s’ter, (JOSEPH EMERSON,) a distin- 
guished American lexicographer, born at Bedford, New 
Hampshire, in 1784. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1811. He published a ‘ Universal Gazetteer,” (2 
vols., 1817,) a ‘Gazetteer of‘the United States,” (1818,) 
“ Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern,” (1819,) 
and other works on geography. He removed to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, about 1820. In 1830 he pro- 
duced a ‘Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory 
Dictionary,” and in 1846 a “Universal and Critical 
Dictionary of the English Language,” (1 vol. 4to,) 
which ranks with the very best works of the kind in 
our Janguage. Died in 1865. 

See Avtrpone, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors; ‘North American 
Review” for January, 1347. 

Worcester, (NoAH,) D.D., a learned American Con- 
gregational divine, and one of the most prominent of 
the early advocates of Unitarianism in New England, 
was born at Hollis, New Hampshire, in 1758. One of 
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his first publications, entitled ‘‘ Bible News of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” was strongly condemned by the 
orthodox clergy. Among his other works we may name 
“A Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” which had 
a great popularity and was translated into several lan- 
guages, “The Causes and Evils of Contention among 
Christians,” (1831,) and “ Last Thoughts on Important 
Subjects,” (1833.) He was for many years editor of the 
“Friend of Peace.”” Died in 1837. 

Worcester, (SAMUEL,) D.D., a brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Hollis, New Hampshire, in 1770. He 
became pastor of the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Died in 1821. His son SAMUEL MELANC- 
THON became professor of rhetoric at Amherst College. 

Worde, de, deh waurd,? (WYNKIN,) an eminent 
printer, who assisted Caxton in London, printed many 
works after the death of Caxton. Died about 1534. 

Wor’den, (JOHN LorIMER,) an American naval 
officer, was born in Westchester county, New York, 
March 12, 1818. He entered the navy in 1834, and be- 
came a lieutenant in 1840. In April, 1861, he was sent 
as a bearer of despatches to Fort Pickens or Pensacola. 
He was arrested as he was returning by land, and kept 
in prison seven months. He commanded the floating 
battery Monitor, which was armed with two 11-inch 
smooth-bore Dahlgren guns, carrying a shot of one 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds, and which left New 
York March 6, 1862. He arrived at Hampton Roads 
on the evening of the 8th, after the iron-clad Merrimac 
had destroyed the wooden frigates Cumberland and 
Congress. On the morning of the 9th a memorable 
and indecisive battle was fought by the Merrimac and 
Monitor, the former of which was partly disabled and 
abandoned the fight, after several violent collisions with 
the Monitor. He was raised to the rank of commander 
in the summer of 1862, became a captain in February, 
1863, and commanded the iron-clad Montauk in the 
operations against Fort Sumter in April of that year. 
In June, 1868, he was appointed a commodore. 

See Heaney, ‘ Farragut and our Naval Commanders,”’ 1867. 


Wordsworth, wirdz’worth, (CHARLES,) an English 
bishop, a nephew of the poet William Wordsworth, was 
born in 1806. He published a ‘Greek Grammar,” 
(1839,) “Christian Boyhood at a Public School,” and 
other works, mostly religious. He was appointed Bishop 
of Saint Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, in 1852. 

Wordsworth, (CHRISPOPHER,) D.D., born at Cock- 
ermouth, in Cumberland, in 1774, was father of the 
preceding, and a brother of the celebrated poet, noticed 
below. He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 1799. He was 
successively appointed chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons, master of Trinity College, and rector of Buxted 
and Uckfield. He was the author of ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Biography, or the Lives of Eminent Men connected with 
the History of Religion in England,” (6 vols. 8vo, 1809,) 
“Christian Institutes,” (4 vols. 8vo, 1837,) a collection 
of sermons, and two works on the authorship of * Icon 
Basilike.” Died in 1846. 

Wordsworth, (CHRISTOPHER,) D.D., youngest son 
of the preceding, was: born about 1808. He studied at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of M.A., and soon after entered into holy orders. He 
became head-master of Harrow School in 1835, and in 
1850 vicar of Stanford-in-the- Vale, and Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1869. Among his principal works are ‘‘ Athens and 
Attica: Journal of a Residence there,” (1836,) “Theo- 
philus Anglicanus, or Instruction for the Young Student 
concerning the Church,” etc., (1843,) “On the Canon of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and on the 
Apocrypha,” (1848,) and “ Memoirs of William Words- 
worth, Poet-Laureate,” (2 vols., 1851.) 

Wordsworth, (WiLttaM,) an illustrious English 
poet, born at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, on the 7th 
of April, 1770, was a son of John Wordsworth, attorney- 
at-law, and Anne Cookson. About 1778 he was sent 
with his elder brother to the school of Hawkshead, Lan- 
cashire, where he remained until his eighteenth year. 
Here, about the age of fifteen, he wrote, as a task or 
school-exercise, ‘The Summer Vacation,” in verse. In 
October, 1787, he entered Saint John’s College, Cam- 
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bridge. He was impatient of control, and, like Milton, 
was averse to the studies and discipline of his college. 
According to his own account, he “got into rather an 
idle way, reading nothing but classic authors according 
to my fancy, and Italian poetry.” ‘He did not tread 
in the beaten path prescribed by academic authority 
and leading to academic distinctions.” (‘Memoirs of 
Wordsworth,” by his nephew.) In the summer and 
autumn of 1790 he spent his vacation in a pedestrian tour 
through France and among the Alps. “At the Lake of 
Como,” he writes, “my mind ran through a thousand 
dreams of happiness which might be enjoyed upon its 
banks, if heightened by conversation and the exercise 
of the social affections.” He took his degree of B.A. 
in January, 1791. 

Wordsworth hailed the French Revolution, at first, 
with enthusiasm, and felt a strong impulse to take an 
active part in it. He went to Paris in the autumn of 
1791, and afterwards passed several months at Orléans, 
where he learned to speak French. In October, 1792, 
he was again in Paris, and was intimately connected 
with the Girondists. “He longed to remain at Paris,” 
says his nephew, “but, happily for him, circumstances 
obliged him to return to England,” where he arrived 
about the end of 1792. Although he was disappointed 
by the course of events in France, he still clung with 
tenacity to his republican principles, which he avowed 
in letters written after his return from France. Some 
of his friends advised him to take holy orders; but he 
had insuperable objections to the clerical profession. 
“As for the law,” said he, “I have neither strength of 
mind, purse, nor constitution to engage in that pursuit.” 

He opened his literary career by the publication of 
two poems, ‘*The Evening Walk, addressed to a Young 
Lady,” (1793,) and “Descriptive Sketches taken during 
a Pedestrian Tour among the Alps,” (1793.) His pecu- 
niary circumstances at this period were distressing. In 
November, 1794, he requested a friend to procure him 
employment as a contributor to a London paper, and 
insisted that it must be an organ of the opposition. 
He was relieved from the pressure of poverty, in 1795, 
by a legacy of £900 from his friend R. Calvert. In 
1795 or 1796 he settled at Racedown, Dorsetshire, with 
his sister Dorothy, who exercised a great and salu- 
tary influence over him. She cheered his spirits, and 
counteracted his morbid tendencies. He tells us in 
his “Prelude” that she “maintained for me a saving 
intercourse with my true self.” His next production 
was “Salisbury Plain; or, Guilt and Sorrow,” (1796.) 
In June, 1797, S. T. Coleridge visited Wordsworth at 
Racedown. ‘To enjoy the society of Coleridge, Words- 
worth and his sister removed to Alfoxden in August, 
1797. He wrote there a number of short poems, which 
were published under the title of “Lyrical Ballads,” 


(1798,) and were but coldly received. He passed the | 


winter of 1798-99 in Germany, whither he went in 
company with Coleridge. On his return he settled at 
Grasmere, where he resided until 1808. He married 
Mary Hutchinson in 1802, and about the same time 
inherited nearly £1800 of his father’s estate. 

In 1805 he finished a long autobiographical poem, 
called “The Prelude,” containing an account of the 
cultivation and development of his own mind, in four- 
teen books, which remained in manuscript until his 
death. ‘I began this work,” says the author, “ because 
I was unprepared to treat any more arduous subjects.” 
Henceforth he resolved to devote his energies to a phi- 
losophical poem, entitled “The Recluse.” 

He published in 1807 two volumes of poetry, contain- 
ing numerous odes, sonnets, etc. His poetical reputa- 
tion was not of rapid growth. He had some ardent 
admirers, but he was severely criticised by Lord Jeffrey 
and other critics, who designated Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey as the Lake School of poets, because 
they lived in the lake district: of Cumberland and West- 
moreland and described the scenery of that beautiful 
region. Wordsworth resided several years at Allan 
Bank, near Grasmere. He wrote the letter-press of an 
illustrated work, entitled “Select Views in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire,” published in 1810 by 
J. Wilkinson. 


In 1813 he removed, with his wife, sister, and three 
surviving children, to Rydal Mount, on Lake Winder- 
mere, and about two miles distant from Grasmere. Here 
he continued to reside until his death. He published in 
1814 a didactic poem entitled “The Excursion,” which 
is a portion of ‘The Recluse,” and contains episodes 
of great beauty, pathos, and grandeur. It was con- 
demned by the reviewers, and not appreciated by the 
public, who purchased only five hundred copies in six 
years. His literary efforts brought him no remunera- 
tion; but his appointment to the office of distributor of 
stamps, in 1813, raised his income to an easy compe- 
tence. It was worth about five hundred pounds a year. 
In 1815 he produced “The White Doe of Rylstone.” 
Among his other works are “ Peter Bell,” (1819,) “ Ec- 
clesiastical Sonnets,” and “‘ Yarrow Revisited, and other 
Poems,” (1835.) 

His poetry is remarkable as evincing an exquisite sen- 
sibility to the beauties of nature under every form; and 
one result of this mental peculiarity was that nearly all 
his poems were, as he tells us, composed in the open air. 

He received a pension of £300 per annum in 1842, and 
was recognized as the greatest living poet of England 
when he succeeded Southey as poet-laureate, in 1843. 
In his mature age he.was conservative in politics, and 
a devout member of the Anglican Church. He died 
at Rydal Mount on the 23d of April, 1850. 

“Wordsworth,” says Robert Caruthers, ‘was more 
original and philosophical than any of his great con- 
temporaries, and he has sent forth strains that recall the 
divine genius of Milton. . . . His taste was not equal to 
his genius; the power or will to discriminate, reject, 
and condense was wanting. . . . Some of his odes and 
minor poems have never been excelled.” (See ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” article “ Wordsworth.”) Robert 
Southey, who was his intimate friend, wrote in a letter 
to B. Barton, December 19, 1814, ‘‘ His life does not 
belie his writings ; for in every relation of life and every 
point of view he is a truly exemplary and admirable 
man. In conversation he is powerful beyond any of 
his contemporaries, and as a poet... I declare my 
full conviction that posterity will rank him with Milton.” 

“The fame of Wordsworth,” says Ralph W. Emer- 
son, ‘is a leading fact in modern literature, when it is 
considered how hostile his genius at first seemed to 
the reigning taste, and with what feeble talent his great 
and growing dominion has been established. . . . ‘The 
Excursion’ awakened in every lover of Nature the right 
feeling.” (See “ Fraser’s Magazine” for July, 1868.) 

““ Whatever influence,” says the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
“Wordsworth may have exercised on poetic style, be it 
great or small, was by deviating in practice from the 
principles of composition for which he contended. . . . 
In spite of the cloudy and unsubstantial philosophy, and 
its unsuitability to the condition of the principal speaker, 
in spite, too, of long and frequent paragraphs of dreary 
prosing, ‘The Excursion’ was yet a noble addition to 
the English library. It owes its now, universal recogni- 
tion, as such, to the beauty of the pictures of rustic life 
and rural scenes, with their exquisite accompaniment of 
natural feeling. . . . He has some of the most magical 
lines and stanzas which are to be met with in the whole 
body of literature ; and ideas which seemed almost to 
defy expression are not unfrequently conveyed in the 
simplest, clearest, and happiest phrases.” 

See ‘Memoirs of William Wordsworth,”’ by his nephew, Curis- 
TOPHER WorbsworTH, 2 vols., 1851; article in the ‘“‘ Quarteriy 
Review” for January, 1853, entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of William Words- 
worth ;’? JANUARY SEARLE, ‘Memoirs of William Wordsworth,” 
1852; De Quincey, “ Literary Reminiscences,’’ vols. i. and ii. ; 
Lorp Jrerrrey, ‘‘ Miscellanies ;’’ ‘‘ Quarterly Review”’ for October, 
1814, and October, 1815; ‘‘ British Quarterly Review” for January, 
1860; ‘‘ North British Review’”’ for August, 1864. 

Worlidge, witrl’ij, (THomas,) an English painter 
and engraver, born in Northamptonshire in 1700. He 
executed a great number of etchings in the style of 
Rembrandt, which are particularly admired. His draw- 
ings in Indian ink are also highly esteemed. Died in 1766. 

Worm, vorm, [Lat. Wor/mius,] (OLAuS,) a Danish 
physician, antiquary, and historian, born in Jutland 
in 1588. He studied medicine at Padua and several 
German universities, and became in 1613 professor of 
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humanities at the University of Copenhagen, where he 
also held the office of rector. He was likewise physician 
to Christian IV. and his successor Frederick III. Among 
his principal works are his ‘“Fasti Danici,” (1626,) 
“The Most Ancient Danish Literature,” (‘‘ Literatura 
Danica antiquissima,” etc., 1636,) “ Runic Lexicon and 
Appendix to the Danish Monuments,” (‘‘ Lexicon Ru- 
nicum et Appendix ad Monumenta Danica,” 1650,) and 
a “History of Norway,” (in Latin.) He also wrote 
valuable treatises on medicine and natural history. He 
was the first to describe minutely the bones of the skull 
called Ossa Wormiana. Died in 1654. 

See Nic#ron, “‘ Mémoires ;’? Krart og Nvyerup, ‘‘ Litteratur- 
lexicon.” 

Worm or Wormius, (WILHELM,) a Danish physi- 
cian, ason of the preceding, was born at Copenhagen in 
1633. He described the specimens of his father’s cabinet 
in a work called “‘Muszeum Wormianum,” (1655.) Died 
in 1704. 

Wormius. See Worm. 

Wor’/num, (RALPH NICHOLSON,) an English painter 
and art-critic, born in North Durham in 1812. Among 
his numerous and valuable works may be named his 
“ History of Painting, Ancient and Modern,” a “ De- 
scriptive and Historical Catalogue of the National 
Pictures of the British School,” (1857,) and a “ Life of 
Holbein,” (1866.) He also contributed the article on 
“ Painting” to Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.” He was appointed keeper and secretary 
to the National Gallery, London, in 1857. 

Woronichin. See VORONIKHIN. 

Woronicz, vo-ro/nitch, (JOHN PAUL,) an eminent 
Polish writer and pulpit orator, born in Volhynia in 
1757. He studied in the Jesuits’ Seminary at Ostrog, 
and was created Bishop of Cracow by the emperor 
Alexander in 1815. He subsequently became Arch- 
bishop of Warsaw and Primate of Poland. He was the 
author of a historical poem entitled “ Sibylla,” esteemed 
the finest production of the kind in the language. His 
sermons are also greatly admired: the one on the death 
of the emperor Alexander is regarded as a master-piece 
of pulpit eloquence. Died in 1829. 

Worring, Wor’ring, (ANDREAS,) a German mechani- 
cian, born at Vienna about 1806, became manager of the 
imperial printing-office in that city. He was the first 
to apply the lately discovered art of nature-printing to 
botanical uses, by the transfer of leaves and flowers. 

Worsaae, vor’saw’eh, (JENS JACOB ASMUSSEN,) a 
Danish antiquary of great merit, born in Jutland in 
1821. He visited England, Sweden, and various parts 
of the continent, and was appointed in 1847 inspector 
of antiquarian monuments in the Danish States. Among 
his principal works may be named his ‘‘ Denmark’s Old 
Time illustrated by Old Things,” (“ Danmark’s Oldtid,” 
etc., 1843,) “ Blekingske Mindesmarker fra Hedenold,” 
and “An Account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,” (‘Minder om de 
Danske og Nordmande i England, Skotland og Irland,” 
1852.) 

W ors’ dale, (JAMES,) an English painter and drama- 
tist, was a pupil of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and married his 
niece. Died in 1767. 

Wors’ley, (Sir RICHARD,) an English statesman and 
antiquary, born in the Isle of Wight in 1751. He was 
for many years a member of Parliament for the borough 
of Newport, and was appointed Governor of the Isle of 
Wight. He published “Muszeum Worsleianum ; or, 
A Collection of Antique Basso-Relievos,” etc., (2 vols. 
fol., 1794,) also a “History of the Isle of Wight.” 
Died in 1805. 

Worth, (WILLIAM JENKINS,) an American general, 
born in Columbia county, New York, in 1794. He 
served in the war of 1812, and subsequently in the 
Florida campaigns of 1841 and 1842, and was made a 
brigadier-general. For his services in the Mexican war 
(1846-47) he obtained the rank or brevet of major- 
general. Died in Texas in 1849. A monument was 
erected to his memory in New York. 

W or’thing-ton, (JOHN,) an English theologian, born 
at Manchester in 1618, preached in London and at Hack- 
ney, and wrote several religious works, Died in 1671. 
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Wor’thing-ton, (THomAs,) born in Jefferson county 
Virginia, in 1773. He was elected to the United States 
Senate from Ohio in 1803 and 1810, and became Goy- 
ernor of that State in 1815. Died in 1827. 

Worthington, (WILLIAM,) a British divine, born in 
Merionethshire in 1703, wrote an ‘“‘ Essay on the Scheme 
of Redemption,” and other works. Died in 1778. 

Wot’ton, (EDwaRD,) an English physician and 
naturalist, born at Oxford in 1492. He studied at Ox- 
ford, where he took his medical degree in 1525. He 
wrote a work entitled “On the Differences among Ani- 
mals,” (“De Differentiis Animalium,”) which was highly 
esteemed at the time. He became physician to Henry 
VIIL., and a Fellow of the College of Physicians. Died 
in 1555. 

Wotton, [Lat. Worro/nus,] (Sir HEenry,) an Eng- 
lish diplomatist and writer, born in Kent in 1568. He 
studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he greatly 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in law, mathe- 
matics, languages, and the natural sciences. He subse- 
quently travelled in France, Germany, and Italy, residing 
abroad nearly nine years, during which time he made 
the acquaintance of Isaac Casaubon and other learned 
men of the time. After his return to England he be- 
came secretary to the Earl of Essex, whom he accom- 
panied on his expeditions to Spain and Ireland. When 
Essex was arrested, in 1601, Wotton fled to the conti- 
nent. Having learned at Florence that some persons 
had conspired to assassinate James VI. of Scotland, he 
carried information of the plot to that king, and thus 
gained his favour. In 1604 Sir Henry was sent as Eng- 
lish ambassador to Venice, where he remained several 
years. He performed missions to other foreign courts, 
and became provost of Eton about 1625. He wrote 
several short and beautiful poems, and prose works, 
among which are ‘‘The State of Christendom,” ‘The 
Elements of Architecture,” and “Characters of some 
of the English Kings.” Died in 1639. 

See Izaak Watton, “Life of Sir Henry Wotton,” prefixed to 
*Reliquiz Wottonianz,’’ 1651. 

Wotton, (NICHOLAS,) an English statesman, born in 
Kent about 1497, was an uncle of the preceding. He 
was employed in several embassies, and was secretary 
of state in the reign of Edward VI. Died in 1566. 

‘Wotton, (WILLIAM,) D.D., an English divine and 
scholar, born in Suffolk in 1666. He possessed extra- 
ordinary powers of memory, and, having entered Cathe- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, before the age of ten, distinguished 
himself by his attainments in the Latin, Greek, and 
Oriental languages. He took the degree of M.A. in 
1683, and subsequently became rector of Middleton 
Keynes, in Buckinghamshire. His principal works are 
entitled ‘‘ Reflections on Ancient and Modern Learning,” 
in reply to Sir William Temple’s essay in defence of 
modern literature, and “View of Hickes’s Archzo- 
logical Treasure of the Ancient Northern Languages,” 
(1708.) The former treatise gave rise to the famous 
controversy between Bentley and Sir William Temple 
concerning the “ Epistles of Phalaris.” Died in 1726. 

See ‘‘ Biographia Britannica.”’ 


Wottonus. See Worron. 

Woulfe, woolf, (PErER,) an English chemist, was a 
resident of London and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
He contributed to the “Transactions” of that body 
‘Experiments on the Distillation of Acids,” etc., and 
other chemical treatises. Died in 1806, 

Wouters, wéw’ters, (FRANCIS,) a Flemish painter 
of history and landscapes, was born at Lierre in 1614, 
and was a pupil of Rubens. He went to England in 
1637, and afterwards worked at Antwerp. He was 
killed by an unknown hand in 1659. 

Wouverman, wéw’ver-man’, or Wouvermans, 
wow’ver-mans’, (PETER,) a Dutch painter, born at 
Haarlem about 1625, was a pupil of his brother Philip, 
whose style he imitated. He painted horses, hunting- 
scenes, etc. Died in 1683. 

His younger brother JoHN was a skilful landscape- 
painter. Died in 1666. 

Wouverman, Wouvermans, or Wowerman, 
(PHILIP,) an eminent Dutch painter, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Haarlem in 1620, and was a pupil 
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of Wynants. His works are chiefly landscapes, battle- 
pieces, hunting-scenes, and horse-markets, ail of which 
he represented with admirable skill and fidelity,—his 
horses, particularly, being unsurpassed. The galleries 
of Dresden and Paris possess numerous master-pieces 
by this artist. He is said to have lived in poverty, 
though his pictures were sold for high prices by his 
patrons. His designs and etchings are also highly 
esteemed and very rare. Died in 1668. 


See KAMMERER’s treatise ‘* [feper die Composition in Philipp 
Wowerman’s Gemalden,”’ etc. ; Descamps, ‘‘ Vies des Peintres,”’ 


Wou-Wang. See Woo-WAnNG. 

Woveren. See Wower. 

Wower, Wo’ver, sometimes called De Woweren, 
deh Wo’Weh-ren, (JOHN,) a learned German writer, born 
at Hamburg in 1574. He wrote, besides other works, 
“De Polymathia Tractatio integri Operis de Studiis 
veterum,” (1603,) and other works. Died in 1612. 

W ower, wow’er, or Wo/ver-en, (JOHN,) a Flemish 
jurist, born at Antwerp in 1576, was a friend of Justus 
Lipsius. He edited Tacitus and Seneca, and wrote 
several works. Died in 1635. 

Wrangel, vrang’gel, (HERMANN,) a Swedish gen- 
eral, born in 1587, was the father of Karl Gustaf, 
noticed below. He obtained from Gustavus Adolphus 
the rank of field-marshal in 1621, and commanded 
against the Poles. In 1636 he took several places in 
Pomerania. Died in 1644. 

Wrangel, von, fon vrang’gel, (KARL GusrTarF,) 
Count, an eminent Swedish admiral and general, born 
at Skokloster in 1613. He served under Gustavus 
Adolphus in Germany, and had a prominent part in 
the victory of Lutzen, after the death of that illustrious 
commander. Appointed subsequently to the command 
of the Swedish forces in Germany, he carried on the 
war with energy and success, until it was concluded by 
the peace of Westphalia. He afterwards gained several 
decisive victories over the Danes and their Dutch allies, 
and in 1660 was made grand marshal of Sweden. Died 
in 1675. 

See Geryer, ‘‘ Histoire de Suéde.”’ 

Wrangel, von, fon Wrang’gel, (FRIEDRICH HEIN- 
RICH ERNST,) BARON, a Prussian general, born at 
Stettin in 1784. He served against the-French in the 
campaigns from 1811 to 1815, and had a high command 
in the Danish war of 1848. He was made general of 
cavalry in 1849. Died in 1869. 

See ‘‘ Leben F. von Wrangel’s,”? Berlin, 1849. 

Wrangell or Wrangel, von, fon vrang’gel, (FER- 
DINAND PETROVITCH,) BARON, a Russian admiral and 
celebrated navigator, of Swedish extraction, was born 
in Esthonia in 1795. Appointed in 1820 commander of 
an exploring expedition to the Arctic Sea, he travelled 
on the ice in sledges as far north as 72° 2’. After his 
return he became in 1829 governor of the Russian pos- 
sessions in the northwestern part of America. In 1847 
he was created vice-admiral. His principal works are 
a “Sketch of a Journey from Sitka to Saint Petersburg,” 
(1836,) “ Statistical and Ethnographical Notices on the 
Russian Possessions in America,” (1839,) and “ Journey 
on the Northern Coasts of Siberia and the Icy Sea,” 
(1841,) which was translated into French and German. 

See the ‘‘ London Quarterly Review”’ for September, 1840, 


Wranitzki, Wr4-nits’kee, (PAUL,) a German opera- 
composer, born in 1756, became director of the orchestra 
at the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. Died in 1808. 

Wratislaus, vra’tis-lowss’, or Wratislaw, vri’tis- 
laf, the first King of Bohemia, inherited the title of duke 
in 1061, He afterwards assumed the title of king, and 
was an ally of the emperor Henry IV. Died in 1oga2. 

Wraxall, rak’sal, (FREDERICK CHARLES LASCELLES,) 
an English writer, born at Boulogne in 1828.. He pub- 
lished, besides other works, ‘“‘ Wild Oats,” (1857,) and 
© Armies of the Great Powers,” (1859.) Died in London 
in 1865. 

Wrazxall, (Sir NATHANIEL WILLIAM,) an English 
statesman and historical writer, born at Bristol in 1751. 
He travelled over the greater part of Europe, and 
published in 1775 ‘‘Cursory Remarks made in a Tour 
through some of the Northern Parts of Europe,” etc., 


which was very well received. He was elected to Par- 
liament in 1780, Among his other works may be named 
“The History of France from the Accession of Henry 
III. to the Death of Louis XIV.,” etc., (3 vols., 1795,) 
and ‘Historical Memoirs of My Own Time,” (1815.) 
The latter publication contained a libel on the Russian 
ambassador, Count Woronzow, for which Wraxall was 
fined and imprisoned for a short time. Died in 1831. 
See the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for October, 1815 ; ‘‘ London Quar- 


terly Review’’ for April, 1815, and December, 1836; ALLIBONE, 
“ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


Wray, ra, (DANIEL,) an English antiquary, born in 
London in 1701, was one of the authors of the “ Athenian 
Letters.” (See YORKE, CHARLES.) Died in 1783. 

Wray, (JoHn.) See Ray. 

Wray, (RoBERT BATEMAN,) an eminent English 
gem-engraver, born in Wiltshire in 1715. Among his 
best works are heads of Milton, Shakspeare, Pope, 
Cicero, a Madonna, Dying Cleopatra, and Antinous. 
Died in 1770. 

Wrbna und Freudenthal, urb’n4 odnt froi’den- 
t&l’, (RUDOLF,) Count, an Austrian statesman, born at 
Vienna in 1761; died in 1823. 

Wrede, vra/deh,(FABIAN JAKOB FABIANSON,) BARON, 
a Swedish general and writer on physical science, was 
born in 1802. 

Wrede, Wra/deh, (KARL PHILIPP,) PRINCE, a cele- 
brated German field-marshal, born at Heidelberg in 1767. 
He served in the Austrian army in the campaigns of 1799 
and 1800, was made lieutenant-general in 1804, and in 
1805 succeeded General Deroy as commander-in-chief 
of the Bavarian forces, then forming a part of Napoleon’s 
“grand army.” He soon after obtained a series of bril- 
liant successes over the Austrians, including the capture 
of Innspruck, and in 1809 was created a field-marshal 
and count of the French empire for his distinguished 
brayery at the battle of Wagram. As commander of 
the Bavarian cavalry in the Russian campaign of 1812, 
he was defeated by Wittgenstein at Polotsk; but he 
skilfully covered the retreat of the scattered army on that 
disastrous day. By the treaty of Reid, in 1813, Bavaria 
joined the allies, and Wrede was appointed to the chief 
command of the united forces of Austria and Bavaria, 
On the 30th of October, 1813, he endeavoured to inter- 
cept the army of Napoleon, then retreating after the 
defeat of Leipsic; but, after a fiercely-contested battle 
at Hainau, the French troops forced a passage, and the 
allies withdrew, Marshal Wrede having been severely 
wounded. Died in December, 1838. 

See W. Riepet, ‘C. P. von Wrede nach seinem Leben und 
Wirken,”’ 1839; ‘* Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 

Wree, de, deh vra, (OLIVIER,) a Belgian historian, 
born at Bruges in 1596. He wrote “History of the 
Counts of Flanders,” (‘ Historia Comitum Flandriz,” 
1650,) and other works. Died in 1652. 

Wren, rén, (Sir CHRISTOPHER,) a celebrated English 
architect, born at East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, on the 
2oth of October, 1632, was a nephew of Bishop Mat- 
thew Wren. His father was Dean of Windsor and 
chaplain to Charles I. He invented several ingenious 
instruments about the age of fourteen. In 1646 he 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, as a gentleman com- 
moner. He was early distinguished for his proficiency 
in mathematics and anatomy, and was regarded as a 
prodigy at college. In 1653 he was elected Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. He became professor of 
astronomy at Gresham College, London, in 1657, and 
was one of the first members of the Royal Society. In 
1661 he was appointed assistant to Sir John Denham, 
surveyor-general, and began to turn his attention to 
architecture. To extend his knowledge of that art, he 
visited Paris in 1665. The great fire in London in 1666 
afforded him a favourable opportunity and ample space 
for the exercise of his talents. He proposed to rebuild 
the city on a more regular and commodious plan, which, 
however, was not adopted. About 1667 he succeeded 
Denham as surveyor-general and chief architect. He 
erected in London a number of churches, the Royal 
Exchange, the Monument, Temple Bar, the Observatory 
at Greenwich, and other fine public edifices. His master- 
piece is Saint Paul’s Cathedral, which was commenced 
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in 1675 and finished in 1710. It is about four hundred 
and seventy-five feet long, and is surmounted by a noble 
cupola, which is greatly admired. Saint Paul’s is prob- 
ably the most beautiful cathedral ever built in England 
for Protestant worship. The original and favourite plan 
which Wren formed for this work, and which was re- 
jected by the authorities, differed greatly from the plan 
that was adopted. 

He married a daughter of Sir John Coghill in 1674. 
He was elected president of the Royal Society in 1680. 
About 1690 he built an addition to Hampton Court for 
William III. Among his other works were additions 
to Windsor Castle, and two towers added to the wést 
end of Westminster Abbey. He is generally regarded 
as the greatest of English architects. He contributed 
several treatises on astronomy and other sciences to the 
“ Philosophical Transactions.” He died in London in 
February, 1723, aged about ninety-one, and was buried 
in Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 

“The austere beauty of the Athenian portico, the 
gloomy sublimity of the Gothic arcade, he was, like 
almost all his contemporaries, incapable of emulating ; 
... but no man born on our side of the Alps has 
imitated with so much success the magnificence of the 
palace-like churches of Italy.” (Macaulay, ‘ History of 
England,” vol. i.) 

See ‘‘ Parentalia, or Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens,’’ by 
his son CHRISTOPHER and his grandson STEPHEN, 1750; JAMES 
Exmgs, “ Memoirs of the Life of Sir C. Wren,” 1823, and ‘Sir C; 
Wren and his Times,” 1852; QUATREMERE DE Quincy, “‘ Histoire 
des Architectes célébres.”’ 

Wren, (CHRISTOPHER,) a son of the preceding, was 
born in 1675. He was distinguished as an antiquary, 
and wrote memoirs of his family, entitled “ Parentalia,” 
(1750.) Died in 1747. 

Wren, (MATTHEW,) an English prelate, born in Lon- 
don in 1585. He became chaplain to the prince, after- 
wards Charles I., whom he accompanied to Spain in 
1623, and was successively created Bishop of Hereford, 
Norwich, and Ely. He was one of the judges of the 
Star Chamber, and assisted in drawing up the Scottish 
Liturgy, which gave rise to the riots in Edinburgh in 
1637. He was impeached by the Commons in 1640, 
and imprisoned in the Tower nearly twenty years. Sir 
Christopher Wren was his nephew. Died in 1667. 

Wren, (MATTHEW,) a son of the preceding, was born 
at Cambridge in 1629. He was a member of Parliament, 
and became successively secretary to the Earl of Clar- 
endon and the Duke of York. He published a treatise 
“On the Origin and Progress of the Revolutions in Eng- 
land,” and other works. Died in 1672. 

Wright, rit, (ABRAHAM,) an English clergyman, born 
in London in 1611. He became vicar of Okeham, in 
Rutlandshire. He published, besides other works, 
“Parnassus with Two Tops,” (‘‘Parnassus biceps,” 
1656.) Died in 1690. 

Wright, (EDWARD,) an English mathematician, born 
at Garveston, in Norfolk. He became a Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge. He constructed for Prince 
Henry a large sphere which represented the motions of 
the planets, moon, etc., and predicted the eclipses for 
17,100 years. About 1590 he accompanied the Earl of 
Cumberland in a sea-voyage. He published in 1599 a 
valuable “Treatise on Navigation.” He is said to have 
discovered the mode of constructing the chart which is 
known by the name of Mercator’s Projection. Died in 
1615, or, aS some say, 1618. 

Wright, rit, (ELIzur,) an American journalist and 
philanthropist, born in Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
in 1804. He graduated at Yale College, and in 1829 
became professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy in Western Reserve College, Ohio. He was 
successively editor of the “Quarterly Anti-Slavery 
Magazine,” the “Massachusetts Abolitionist,” and the 
“‘Chronotype.” He has also translated La Fontaine’s 
“Fables” into verse. 

Wright, rit, afterwards Darusmont, di’rii’mdn’, 
(FANNY,) a social reformer or innovator, born at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, about 1796. She visited the United States 
about 1818, and wrote “ Views on Society and Manners 
in America.” Her opinions were similar to those of 
the atheistical French philosophers. She lectured in 
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the Northern United States, and attacked slavery and 
other social institutions. About 1838 she was married 
to M. Darusmont, a Frenchman. 
in 1853. 

Wright, (Horatio Gares,) an American general, 
born in Connecticut about 1822, graduated at West 
Point in 1841, He became a brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers about September, 1861, and took command of 
the department of Ohio in August, 1862. He com- 
manded a division at the battle of the Wilderness, May 
5 and 6, 1364, and a corps at Spottsylvania Court-House, 
May 9-12, and Cold Harbour, June 3. He served as 
major-general at the battle of Opequan Creek, Septem- 
ber 19, 1864, and contributed to the decisive victory at 
Cedar Creek, October 19 of that year. He received 
the brevet of major-general in the United States army 
for his services at the capture of Petersburg, April, 1865. 

Wright, rit, (JoHN WESLEy,) an Irish naval officer, 
born at Cork in 1769. He became a captain in the 
navy, was taken prisoner on the French coast in 1804, 
and was confined in the Temple at Paris. In 1805 he 
was found dead in prison, and it was suspected that he 
had been murdered. 

Wright, (JosepH,) a celebrated English painter, com- 
monly known as WRIGHT OF DERBY, was born in that 
town in 1734. He studied portrait-painting in London, 
under Hudson, and subsequently visited Rome. His 
works are chiefly landscapes and historical pictures ; 
among the most admired we may name “The Lady in 
Comus,” “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” “* View of Ullswater, in 
Westmoreland,” ‘Eruption of Mount Vesuvius,” and 
“Cicero’s Villa.” Died in 1797. 

Wright, (Sir NATHAN,) an English judge, born in 
1653, was lord keeper of the great seal from 1700 to 
1705. In politics he was a Tory. ‘To his obscurity,” 
says Lord Campbell, “‘he owed his promotion.” Died 
in 1721. 

See Lorp CampBELt, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” vol. iv. 

Wright, (Sir RosBert,) an English judge, was chief 
justice of the king’s bench in 1687. “ He was ignorant 
to a proverb,” says Macaulay: “yet ignorance was’ not 
his worst fault. His vices had ruined him.” (“ History 
of England.”) He and two others were appointed to 
exercise visitorial jurisdiction over Magdalene College, 
from which they removed President Hough, (1687.) 

Wright, (SAMUEL,) an English dissenting minister, 
born at Retford in 1683. He preached in London, and 
published a “ Treatise on the New Birth.” Died in 1746. 

Wright, (SILAs,) an American statesman, born at 
Amherst, Massachusetts, May 24, 1795. He graduated 
at Middlebury College in 1815, studied law, was admitted 
to the bar in 1819, and settled at Canton, Saint Lawrence 
county, New York. He was elected to the Senate of 
New York in 1823, became a political opponent of De 
Witt Clinton, and served in the Senate until 1827. In 
1826 he was elected a member of Congress, in which 
he acted with the Democrats. He was comptroller 
of New York for about four years, (1829-32,) and was 
elected to the Senate of the United States in January, 
1833. He opposed the United States Bank, and sup- 
ported Mr. Clay’s Compromise bill of 1833. In 1837 he 
was re-elected a Senator for six years. He voted for 
the tariff of 1842, and opposed the annexation of Texas 
to the Union, (1844.) He was nominated as candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency by the National Democratic 
Convention in May, 1844; but he declined the honour. 
He had been again elected a Senator of the United 
States in February, 1843, and was chosen Governor of 
New York in November, 1844. He declined to serve 
under President Polk as secretary of the treasury ‘in 
1845, and is said to have refused the offer of a foreign 
mission. In 1846 he was a candidate for Governor, but 
was not elected. He died at Canton in August, 1847, 
leaving a fair reputation for ability and integrity. 

See J. D. Hammonp, “ Life and Times of Silas Wright,” 1848. 

Wright, (THomAs,) an eminent English antiquary, 
born in 1810, took his degree at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He published numerous works on early English 
history and literature, among which we may name his 
“ Biographia Britannica Literaria,” (1846,) “Essays on 
the Literature, Superstitions, and: History of England in 
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the Middle Ages,” (2 vols., 1846,) ‘‘ Narratives of Sorcery 
and Magic,” (1851,) “The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon,” (1852,) ‘‘ Wanderings of an Antiquary,” etc., 
(1854,) and “History of Ireland,” (3 vols., 1857.) He 
also edited Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” (1855,) “ Po- 
litical Songs of England from the Reign of John to 
that of Edward II.,” “The Chester Miracle Plays,” and 
other productions of the middle ages. He was one of 
the founders of the Camden Society and of the British 
Archzological Association, and has been elected a cor- 
- responding member of the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and other learned societies in Europe. 

See AtriBongE, ‘f Dictionary of Authors.” : 

Wright, (THomas,) ‘the Prison Philanthropist,” an 
English reformer, born in 1788, devoted himself to visit- 
ing prisons and to the reformation of criminals. 

Wright, (WaLTER RODWELL,) an English lawyer, 
who wrote a description of the isles of Greece, entitled 
“ Hore Ionice.” He died at Malta in 1826. 

Wriothesley, (HENRY.) See SourHAMPTON. 

Wriothesley, rots’le or rot’es-le, (THOMAS,) fourth 
Earl of Southampton, an English statesman, became a 
member of the privy council under Charles IL., and 
subsequently lord high treasurer. He had superior 
abilities, and was conspicuous for his integrity and virtue 
in a time of general corruption. Died in 1667. 

Wrisberg, Wris/bérc, (HEINRICH AUGUST,) a Ger- 
man anatomist, born in the Harz in 1739. He became 
professor of anatomy at Gottingen, and wrote numerous 
professional works. Died in 1808. 

Wroniecki, vro-ne-éts’/kee, (ANTONY,) a Polish 
officer and military writer, born at Posen in 1790. He 
served against the Russians in 1830, and rose to be 
general of brigade. Died in 1838. 

Wrottesley, rots’le, (JoHN,) Lorpb, an English 
astronomer, born in 1798. He received in 1839 a gold 
medal from the Astronomical Society for his catalogue 
of stars. He entered the House of Lords at the death 
of his father, in 1841, and was elected president of the 
Royal Society in 1855. About 1842 he erected an obser- 
vatory near his residence, Wrottesley Hall. Died in 1867. 

Wuk. See KARAJITCH. 

Wiulfen, ®60l’fen, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German natu- 
ralist and mathematician, born at Belgrade in 1728. He 
pes on botany, zoology, etc. Died at Klagenfurth in 
1805. 

Wulffer, *oolf’fer, (JOHANN,) a German Orientalist, 
born at Nuremberg in 1651. He was employed as min- 
ister of the gospel in his native city. Died in 1724. 

Wulfhelm, solf’hélm, an Anglo-Saxon prelate, be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury in 923 A.D. Died in 942. 

Wiulfstan. See WuLsran. 

Wullenweber, #06l/len-Wa‘ber, written also Wul- 
lenwever, (GEORG or JURGEN,) a German statesman 
of the sixteenth century, was a native of Lubeck, where 
he was elected burgomaster about 1534. He was con- 
demned to death on a charge of Anabaptism and politi- 
cal offences, and executed in 1537. 

Wiillerstorf or Wuellerstorf, von, fon il’/lers- 
torf’, (BERNHARD,) BARON, an Austrian admiral and 
minister of state, born at Trieste in 1816. He conducted 
an exploring expedition sent out by the Austrian govern- 
ment in 1857, and returned in 1859. An account of this 
expedition appeared in 3 vols., in 1861. About 1865 he 
became minister of commerce. He published several 
scientific works. 

Wulstan, an English monk, born about 1008, be- 
came in 1062 Bishop of Worcester. He was patronized 
by William the Conqueror and his successor William 
Rufus. Died in 1095. 

See the “ Life of Wulstan,” in WHARToN’s “‘ Anglia Sacra.’’ 

Wulstan, written also Wolstan and Wulfstan, an 
English monk of the tenth century, was the author of a 
Latin poem on the miracles of Saint Swithin, and a 
“Life of Bishop Ethelwold,” (in Latin.) 

Wunder, #00n/der, (EDUARD,) a German critic and 
scholar, born at Wittenberg in 1800. He became 
director of the College of Grimma in 1842. His chief 
publication is a good edition of Sophocles, (7 vols., 1831.) 

Wunderlich, #d6n/der-lik’, (JoHANN,) a German 
jurist, born at Hamburg in 1708. He became professor 


of philosophy in that city in 1761, and published several 
legal works. Died in 1778. 

Wunderlich, (Kart Aucust,) a German physician, 
born, at Sulz, on the Neckar, in 1815, became professor 
of clinics at Leipsic in 1850. He published a “ Manual 
of Pathology and Therapeutics,” (1846,) and other works. 

Wundt, #oont, (DANIEL Lupwic,) a German his- 
torian, born at Kreutznach in 1741, became professor of 
theology at Heidelberg. He wrote on the history of the 
Palatinate. Died in 1805. 

His brother, FRIEDRICH PETER, born in 1748, pub- 
lished several works on the history and topography of 
the Palatinate. Died in 1808. 

Wunsch, ®o0nsh, (CHRISTIAN ERNs?,) a German 
scientific writer, born at Hohenstein about 1730. He 
died after 1800. 

Wunsch, von, fon oonsh, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a 
Prussian general, born in 1717. He served with distinc- 
tion in the Seven Years’ war, and gained a victory over 
General Brentano in October, 1759. Died in 1788. 

Wuotan. See ODIN. ¢ 

Wiirdtwein or Wuerdtwein, Wirt’ Win, (STEPHAN 
ALEXANDER,) a German ecclesiastic, born at Amerbach 
in 1719, became Bishop of Worms. He was the author 
of several treatises on diplomacy and ecclesiastical law, 
(in Latin.) Died in 1796. 

Wurm, ®oorm, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a German 
divine and astronomer, born at Niirtingen in 1760, 
published a “ History of the New Planet Uranus,” and 
other works. Died in 1833. 

His son JULIUS FRIEDRICH wrote several treatises on 
theology, mathematics, and philology. Died in 1839. 

Another son, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH, born in 1803, 
published a number of commercial and political works. 
He became professor in a college at Hamburg in 1833. 
Died in 1850. 

Wurm /ser, von, [Ger. pron. fon *00Rm/zer,| (DAGo- 
BERT SIGISMOND,) COUNT, an eminent Austrian general, 
born in Alsace in 1724. He entered the Austrian service 
in 1750, and fought against the Prussians in the Seven 
Years’ war, (1755-62.) Having obtained the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1778, he defeated the Prussians 
at Kubelschwerd in 1779. In 1793 he commanded an 
army which operated against the French, and drove 
them across the frontier into Alsace ; but he was defeated 
in December, at Frischweiler. He gained a victory on. 
the banks of the Neckar in October, 1794, and occupied 
Mannheim. In the summer of 1796 he was sent as 
commander-in-chief to Italy, where the Austrian general 
Beaulieu had been defeated by Bonaparte. Advancing 
towards Mantua, Wurmser was attacked and defeated 
by Bonaparte, at Lonato, on the 3d of August. The 
Corsican general also gained victories over Wurmser 
at Castiglione on the 5th of August, and at Roveredo, 
Wurmser retreated to Mantua, which he defended with 
vigour, but he was forced to surrender in February, 1797. 
He died at Vienna in June the same year. 

See ScuILurr, ‘Gallerie interessanter Personen.” 

Wursteisen, (d0r’sti’zen, [Lat. WursTic’Ius or 
Urstic¢’1us,] a mathematician, born at Bale in 1544, 
was also a historian. He became professor of mathe- 
matics at Bale, and wrote, besides other works, a history 
called “Chronicon Majus,” (1580.) Died in 1588. 

Wursticius. See WuRSTEISEN. 

Wiirtemberg, wiir’/tem-berg, [Ger. pron. Wiir’tem- 
bére’,| (EBERHARD,) DUKE OF, a son of Louis II., was 
born in 1445, and began to reign in 1459. He was 
a just and beneficent ruler, patronized learning, and 
founded the University of Tiibingen. Died in 1496. 

Wiirtemberg, von, fon witr’tem-berg, (or Wiur’tem- 
bére’,) (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH ALEXANDER,) COUNT, 
son of Duke William of Wiirtemberg, was born at 
Copenhagen in 1801. He published a collection of lyric 
poems, (1837,) and was a contributor to the “ Musen- 
almanach” of Chamisso and Schwab. Died in 1844. 

Wiirtemberg, von, (Uuric,) an able commander, 
born in 1617, was a younger son of Frederick I. of 
Wiirtemberg. He commanded the Imperial army which 
opposed Turenne in Hesse in 1648. Died in 1671. 

Wurtz, #o0rts, (FELIX,) a skilful Swiss surgeon, 
born at Zurich, lived in the sixteenth century. 
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Wirtz, von, fon vodrts or W00Rts, (PAUL,)' BARON, 
a Danish or German general, born in Husum. He 
served under Gustavus Adolphus until his death, (1632,) 
and afterwards had a high command in the army of the 
United Provinces. Died in 1676. 

Wurtzburg or Wurzburg. See CONRAD OF 
WURTZBURG. 

Wurzbach, woorts’bax, (CoNnsTant,) a German 
poet and savant, born at Laybach in 1818. Among 
his writings is a humorous work entitled “ Parallels,” 
(“ Parallelen,” 1849.) 

Wurzelbau, von, fon Wdort’sel-béw’, (JOHANN 
PuHILipp,) a German astronomer, born at Nuremberg in 
1651. He invented or improved several astronomical 
instruments, and made a series of observations in his 
observatory at Spitzenberg. He corresponded with 
Leibnitz and other astronomers. Died in 1725. 

Wutgenau, von, fon Woot/geh-now’, (GOTTFRIED 
Ernst,) BARON, an Austrian general, born in Silesia in 
1673; died in 1736. 

Wyatt, (JAMES,) an English architect, of high repu- 
tation, was born in Staffordshire about 1745. He 
studied several years at Rome and Venice, and after 
his return built the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, London, 
(1772.) He was appointed surveyor-general to the board 
of works in 1796. Among his other structures we may 
name Fonthill Abbey, the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, and the Library at Oriel College, Oxford. Died 
in 1813. 

Wyatt, (MATTHEW COTES,) an English sculptor, 
born in 1778. He was patronized by George III., and 
adorned Windsor Castle with his works, among which 
was an equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington. 
Died in London in January, 1862. 

Wyatt, (MatrHew DicBy,) an English architect 
and writer on art, born in Wilts in 1820. He studied at 
the Royal Academy, and subsequently visited Germany, 
France, and Italy. He published, besides other works, 
“The Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century,” 
(1852,))N0 a 

Wratt, (RICHARD J.,) an English sculptor, born in 
London in 1795. He studied in Paris, and subsequently 
under Canova at Rome, where he resided till his death, 
in 1850. His works are principally classical subjects, 
and are remarkable for their elegance and exquisite 
finish. Among his master-pieces are his “ Penelope,” 
“ Nymph entering the Bath,” “Shepherd Boy,” “‘ Nymph 
Eucharis and Cupid,” and “ Bacchus.” 

Wyatt, (Sir THOMAS,) THE ELDER, an eminent Eng- 
lish statesman and poet, born in Kent in 1503. He 
studied at Saint John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1520. He was a favourite 
at the court of Henry VIII., who made him a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber and conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, (1536.) He was afterwards employed on 
important missions to Spain and the Netherlands. He 
died in 1542, with the reputation of an able diplomatist 
and one of the most accomplished gentlemen of his time. 
His poems are chiefly amatory and satirical; he also 
published letters and other prose works of superior 
merit. 

See Jounson, ‘‘ Lives of the English Poets;’? CAmpBeE.t, ‘‘ Spe- 
cimens of the British Poets.”’ 

Wyatt, (Sir THOMAS,) THE YOUNGER, a son of the 
preceding, was born in 1520 or 1521. He inherited his 
father’s estate in 1542, and served with distinction in 
the war against the French between 1544 and 1550. 
Wyatt and the Duke of Suffolk became in 1554. the 
leaders of an insurrection, the design of which was to 
dethrone Queen Mary or to prevent her marriage with 
Philip II. Wyatt gained some successes over the 
royalist forces, and entered Southwark. He was cap- 
tured in London and executed in April, 1554., 

See Hume, “‘ History of England;’’ J. Procror, ‘‘ History of 
Wyatt’s Rebellion,” 1555. 

Wy/at-ville, (Sir JErFRy,) an English architect, 
originally named Wyarr, was a nephew of James 
Wyatt, noticed above. He was born in Staffordshire in 
1766, and was instructed by his uncle in architecture. 
In 1824 he was employed by George IV. to remodel 
Windsor Castle, in which work he was occupied for the 


greater part of his life. He died in 1840. His designs 
for Windsor Castle were published in 1841, in 2 folio vols. 

Wrybicki, vi-béts’kee or ve-bit/skee, (JosEPH,) a 
ee patriot and political writer, born in 1747; died 
in 1822. ' 

Wych’er-ly or Wych/er-ley, (WILLIAM,) a pop- 
ular English dramatist, was born in Shropshire about 
1640. He was sent at an early age to France, where he 
spent considerable time at the court of the Duke of 
Montausier, Governor of Angouléme. After his return 
he studied for a time at Oxford, and again made pro- 
fession of the Protestant faith, which he had abjured in 
France. He subsequently acquired great favour with 
Charles II., and lived on intimate terms with the Duke 
of Buckingham and other profligate wits of the time. 
He produced in 1669 his comedy entitled ‘Love in a 
Wood, or Saint James’s Park,” which was followed by 
* The Gentleman Dancing-Master,” (1671,) “The Plain 
Dealer,” (1674,) and “The Country Wife,” (1675.) He 
married the Countess of Drogheda about 1680. Died 
in I715. 

See Mayor Pack, ‘Memoirs of William Wycherly ;”? Mac- 
AULAY, Essay on the ‘“‘Comic Dramatists of the Restoration ;’? 
Leicu Hunt, ‘The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, etc., 
with Biographical Notices,” 1810; BAKER, ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica ;’’ 
“Lives of British Dramatists,” by CAMPBELL, LEIGH Hunt, etc. ; 
ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Wyck, wik, (JoHN,) a Dutch painter, born at Utrecht 
about 1645, worked in London. He painted hunting- 
scenes, landscapes, and horses. Died in London in 4702. 

Wyck, (THomas,) a skilful Dutch painter and en- 
graver, the father of the preceding, was born at Haarlem 
in 1616. He painted sea-ports, public places, interiors, 
etc. His etchings were highly prized. Died in 1686. 

Wycliffe, Wic’lif, or Wick’liff, written also Wic- 
lef, de, (JOHN,) an eminent English Reformer, born in 
Yorkshire, near Richmond, about 1324. He was educated 
at Oxford, where he was distinguished for his proficiency 
in divinity and scholastic philosophy. According to 
several biographers, he began to write against the men- 
dicant monks in 1360. He became master or warden. 
of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1361, and rector of Fyling- 
ham, in Lincolnshire, in the same year. In 1365 he 
(or, according to some writers, another of the same 
name) was appointed master of Canterbury Hall, from 
which he was ejected in 1366. He exchanged the rec- 
tory of Fylingham for that of Ludgershall in 1368. It is 
commonly stated that he took his degree of D.D. in 
1372, and then began to read lectures on divinity at 
Oxford with great applause. This date is questioned 
by some writers. About this time he began to censure 
openly the doctrines and corruptions of the Romish 
Church and to advocate religious liberty. 

Wycliffe was a member of a legation sent by Edward 
III. to Pope Gregory XI. in 1374, to treat with him 
about the practice of papal provision or reservation of 
benefices, and other abuses. Soon after his return to 
England he denounced the pope as “ Antichrist, the 
proud worldly priest of Rome.” In 1375 the king gave 
him the prebend of Aust in the church of Westbury. 
He was prosecuted for heresy before the Bishop of 
London in 1377, but was protected by his friend, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, whose favour he had gained, 
probably by defending the royal. authority against papal 
encroachments. In May, 1377, Pope Gregory addressed 
a bull to the Archbishop of Canterbury, directing 
him to summon Wycliffe before him. The Reformer 
appeared before a synod assembled at Lambeth in 1378, 
but, before the case was decided, the Londoners, who 
sympathized with him, broke into the court and fright- 
ened the bishops, who were also checked by a message 
from the queen, or the mother of Richard II. The 
schism caused by the election of two popes in 1378 
tended to weaken the papal domination, and promoted 
the safety of Wycliffe, wha wrote a tract ‘On the Pope 
of Rome, or the Papal Schism,” (‘De Papa Romano,” 
or ‘Schisma Papze.”) 

He attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation in a 
series of lectures read at Oxford in 1381. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury summoned a council or synod, 
which met in 1382, declared his opinians to be heretical, 
and ordered vigorous measures to be employed for their 
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suppression. Before this period the principles of Wyc- 
liffe had been adopted by numerous disciples, some of 
whom propagated them by preaching. His disciples 
were called Lollards. He was summoned to appear at 
a convocation of clergy at Oxford, and, according to 
some authorities, made a confession or concession to 
his adversaries, and admitted the doctrine of the real 
presence. It appears that the only penalty inflicted on 
him was expulsion from the University of Oxford. In 
the latter part of his life he produced an English version 
of the Bible from the Latin Vulgate. This is supposed 
to have been the first complete English translation that 
was ever made. It became an engine of wonderful 
power against Romanism. To translate the Bible was 
regarded as an act of heresy; and his version continued 
to be a proscribed book until the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. Wycliffe,;who may be considered the 
father of English prose, wrote a number of religious 
works, some of which remain in manuscript. 

“He clearly anticipated,” says David Irving, “the 
most distinguishing doctrines of the Protestants, and 
his opinions on certain points present an obvious co- 
incidence with those of Calvin. Of the simplicity of 
primitive times he was too devoted an admirer to 
secure the approbation of modern churchmen.” (‘‘ En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica.”) He opposed episcopacy, or at 
least did not consider the episcopal order essential to 
the legitimate constitution of the Church. He died at 
Lutterworth in December, 1384. 


See Rev. Joun Lewis, “Life of John Wycliffe,” 1719; Dr. 
Rosert VAuGHAN, “ Life of John Wycliffe,’? 1828, (revised edition, 
1853;) Wess Le Bas, ‘‘ Life of John Wycliffe,” 1832; Hopcson, 
‘Reformers and Martyrs,’’ Philadelphia, 1867; W1Lu1amM GILPIN, 
“ Lives of J. Wiclef and of the Most Eminent of his Disciples,” etc., 
1763; TiscHEr, ‘*‘ J. Wiclef’s Leben,’’ 1800; F. Vincens, ‘‘ Wiclef: 
Theése historique,’’ 1848 ; MArmBourG, ‘‘ Histoire du Wiclefianisme,’’ 
1683 ; WorpswortTH, ‘‘ Biographia Ecclesiastica ;” ‘Four Ecclesi- 
astical Biographies,” by J. H. Gurney; ‘‘ London Quarterly Re- 
view” for July, 1858; ALLiBonE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.’’ 


Wydeville, (ANrHoNy.) See Rivers, EARL oF. 

Wyerman. See WEYERMAN. 

Wykeham, de, de wik’am, (WILLIAM,) an eminent 
English ecclesiastic and statesman, born in Hampshire 
in 1324. His talents early gained for him the notice 
and patronage of Edward III., who appointed him in 
1356 surveyor of the works at Windsor. He afterwards 
became successively keeper of the privy seal, secretary 
to the king, Bishop of Winchester, and lord high chan- 
cellor of England, (1367.) Among his numerous and 
munificent works were the erection of the New College, 
Oxford, finished in 1386, and the college at Winchester. 
He also rebuilt a great part of the cathedral of Win- 
chester. Died in 1404. 

See BrsHor Lowtn, “ Life of William de Wykeham,” 1758; Lorp 
Camppr_u, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.”’ 

Wylie, (ANDREW,) D.D., an American divine of the 
Episcopal Church, born in Washington county, Pennsy]- 
vania, in 1789. He became president of the University 
of Indiana in 1829. He published an English Grammar, 
and other works. Died in 1851. 

Wy/man, (JEFFRIES,) an American anatomist, born 
at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, in 1814. He was ap- 
pointed in 1847 Hersey professor of anatomy at Har- 
vard, and professor of comparative anatomy in the 
Lawrence Scientific School. He has published “‘ Twelve 
Lectures on Comparative Physiology,” and been a con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ American Journal of Science” and other 
periodicals. 

Wy/’nants or Wy’nantz, (JAN,) a celebrated Dutch 
landscape-painter, born at Haarlem in 1600. His pic- 
tures are generally of small size and great excellence. 
He numbered among his pupils Wouwerman and 
Adriaan van der Velde, who frequently painted, it is 
said, the figures in his landscapes. Died about 1678. 

Wyndham, wind’am, (Sir CHarLEs,) Earl of Egre- 
mont, an English politician, was the eldest son of Sir 
William Wyndham, His mother was a daughter of the 
Duke of Somerset. He died in 1763, and left his title 
to his son George. (See EGREMON’.) 

Wyndham, (GEORGE O’BRIEN.) 
EARL OF. 

Wyndham, (Sir WILLIAM,) an able English states- 
man, born in 1687, belonged to an ancient family of 


See EGREMONT, 


Somersetshire. He married a daughter of the Duke of 
Somerset, joined the Tory party, and became a powerful 
debater in Parliament. He was appointed secretary at 
war in 1710 or 1711, and chancellor of the exchequer in 
1713. He was an intimate friend of Lord Bolingbroke, 
to whose interest he adhered after the quarrel between 
that leader and the Earl of Oxford. On the death of 
Queen Anne he was removed from office, (1714.) He 
was committed to the Tower in 1715, on suspicion of 
complicity in a Jacobite conspiracy; but he was soon 
liberated, without a trial. He was one of the leaders of 
the opposition to the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole,.and had great influence in the House of Commons. 
In 1734 he made a celebrated speech for the repeal of 
the Septennial act. ‘His eloquence,” says Speaker 
Onslow, ‘‘improved by use, was strong, full, and with- 
out affectation, arising chiefly from his clearness, pro- 
priety, and argumentation ; in the method of which last, 
by a sort of induction almost peculiar to himself, he 
had a force beyond any man I ever heard in public 
debates.” Died in 1740. 

Wynn, (CHARLES WATKINS WILLIAM,) M.P., an 
English politician, born in 1775. He was secretary 
at war from November, 1830, to April, 1831. Died in 
1850. 

Wynne, win, (EDWARD,) an English lawyer, born 
in 1734. He published several legal works, which are 
commended. Died in 1784. 

Wynne, (JOHN HuDDLESTONE,) a British writer, 
born in Wales in 1743, published ‘‘ Fables for the 
Female Sex,” “A General History of Ireland,” and 
other works. Died in 1788. 

Wyntoun. See WINTOUN. 

Wy/’on, (WILLIAM,) an English engraver of coins 
and medals, born at Birmingham in 1795. He became 
second engraver at the Mint in London, and in 1838 a 


-Royal Academician, being the first artist in his depart- 


ment who had won that distinction. His works com- 
prise a great variety of subjects, scientific, artistic, and 
war medals, and are ranked among the most admirable 
productions of the kind. Died in 1851. 

Wryrsch, éérsh, (JOHANN MELCHIOR,) a Swiss 
painter of history and portraits, born in Unterwalden in 
1732. He worked for many years at Besangon. Died 
in 1798. 

See F. Wey, ‘‘ Wyrsch et les Peintres bisontins,”’? 186r. 

Wyse, (Sir THoMAS,) an English writer and diplo- 
matist, born about 1800. In 1821 he married Letitia 
Bonaparte, a niece of Napoleon I. He was minister 
at Athens from 1849 to 1862. He wrote, besides other 
works, ‘ Walks in Rome,” and an “Excursion in the 
Peloponnesus in 1858,” (2 vols., 1865,) which is praised 
by the “ Edinburgh Review” in an article entitled “ Sir 
Thomas Wyse’s Peloponnesus,” (October, 1865.) Died 
in 1862. 

Wryshart. See WISHART. 

Wysocki, vi-sots’kee, (JoSEPH,) a Polish patriot and 
soldier, born in Podolia in 1809. He fought in the 
revolution of 1830, and in 1848 entered the Hungarian 


service. After the defeat at Temesvar he took refuge in 
France. He was the author of a treatise on ‘* The Art 
of War.” 


Wysocki, (PETER,) a Polish patriot, and prominent 
leader in the revolution of 1830, was born at Warsaw in 
1799. He was taken prisoner by the Russians in 1831, 
and exiled to Siberia, where he died in 1837. 

Wrss, Wiss, (JOHANN RUDOLF,) a Swiss writer, born 
at Berne in 1781, became professor of philosophy in his 
native town. He published, among other works, “ Idyls, 
Traditions, Legends, and Tales of Switzerland,” (1815.) 
Died in 1830. 

Wrysshart. See WISHART. 

Wythe, wit#, (GEoRGE,) an American jurist and 
patriot, was born in Elizabeth City county, Virginia, in 
1726. He was an ardent promoter of the independence 
of the colonies, was elected to the Continental Congress 
in 1775, and signed the Declaration of Independence in 
July, 1776. In this year Wythe, Jefferson, and Pendleton 
were appointed a committee to revise the laws of Vir- 
ginia, He became in 1777 a judge of the high court 
of chancery, and served as chancellor of Virginia for 
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twenty years. He emancipated his slaves. Died at 
Richmond in 1806. 

See SANDERSON, “ Biography of the Signers to the Declaration 
of Independeuce.”’ 

Wryther. See WITHERS. 

Wryttenbach, fit’ten-bax’, [Lat. WyrrENBA/CHIUS, | 
(DANIEL,) an eminent Swiss critic and scholar, born at 
Berne in 1746. He studied at Gottingen, and subse- 
quently at Leyden under Professor Ruhnken, and be- 
came in 1771 professor of Greek and philosophy in the 
Athenzeum at Amsterdam. He was appointed in 1779 
professor of eloquence at Leyden. He was one of the 


greatest scholars of his time, and his compositions, 
which are all written in Latin, are esteemed standard 
works. Among these his “Life of Ruhnken” (1799) is 
particularly admired for the elegance of its style. He 
was editor for a time of the ‘ Bibliotheca Critica,” and 
published editions of the “ Opera Moralia” of Plutarch, 
the “ Phzedon” of Plato, (1810,) and other classics. Died 
in 1820. His wife, JOHANNA GALLIEN, was distinguished 
for her learning, and was made doctor of philosophy by 
the University of Marburg. 

See W. L. Maung, “ Vita D. Wyttenbachii,’’ 1823. 

Wyttenbachius. See Wy?rTENBACH. 


De 


Xaintrailles, de. See SAINTRAILLES, DE. 

Xanthippe. See XANTIPPE and XANTHIPPUS. 

Xanthippus, zan-thip’pus, [Gr. Zavfurroc ; Fr. XAN- 
THIPPE, gz6n’tép’,| an Athenian general, was the father 
of Pericles. He succeeded Themistocles as commander 
of the fleet in 479 B.C., and acted a prominent part in 
the naval victory over the Persians at Mycale, (479.) He 
captured Sestos in 478. 

Xanthippus, a Spartan general, an ally of the Car- 
thaginians in the first Punic war, defeated the Romans 
under Regulus, whom he took prisoner, (B.C. 255.) 

Xanthus, zan’thus, [Zav6o¢,] a Greek lyric poet, who 
flourished probably about 650 B.c. No fragments of his 
poetry are extant. 

Xanthus, a Greek historian and native of Lydia, 
is supposed to have been contemporary with Herod- 
otus. He was the author of a description of Lydia, 
entitled ‘“Lydiaca,” which is highly commended by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. There are only fragments 
of it extant. 


Xantippe, zan-tip’pe, or, more correctly, Xan- 


thip’pe, [Gr. Zavéinnyn ; Fr. XANTIPPE or XANTHIPPE, 
gz6n’tép’,| the wife of Socrates, was notorious for her 
ill temper. Being asked by Alcibiades how he could 
live with such a woman, he is said to have replied, “She 
exercises my patience, and enables me to bear with all 
the injustice I experience from others.” It is, however, 
probable that Xantippe’s faults have been much exag- 
gerated. Socrates evidently entertained a sincere regard 
for her, and gave her credit for many domestic virtues. 
(See SOCRATES.) 

Xaupi, gz0’pe’, (JoSEPH,) a French antiquary and 
priest, born at Perpignan in 1688; died in 1778. 

Xaverius. See XAVIER. 

Xav’i-er, [Ger. XAVER, ks4-vair’,| (FRANCIS,) second 
son of the Elector of Saxony, (who was afterwards 
Augustus III., King of Poland,) was born in 1730. He 
was appointed in 1763 administrator of Saxony during 
the minority of his nephew. Died in 1806. 

Xavier, zav’e-er, [Sp. pron. Wa-ve-air’; Fr. pron. 
g2a’ve-4/; Lat. XAVE/RIUS; Ger. XAVER, ks4-vair’; It. 
SAVERIO, s4-va/re-o,] (FRANCIS,) SAINT, a celebrated 
Jesuit missionary, called “the Apostle of the Indies,” 
was born in the kingdom of Navarre, near the foot of 
the Pyrenees, in April, 1506. He was educated in Paris, 
and there formed a friendship with his fellow-student 
Ignatius Loyola. He was one of those who associated 
themselves with Loyola in the formation of the order 
of Jesuits, about 1534. In 1538 he went to Rome, and 
began to preach in the church of San Lorenzo in Da- 
maso. Under the auspices of John, King of Portugal, 
Xavier visited the East Indies as a missionary in 1541, 
arriving at Goa in May, 1542. Ringing a bell through 
the streets of Goa, he summoned parents to send their 
children and slaves to him in order to be instructed in 
the catechism. He endeavoured to reform the vicious 
professors of religion as well as to convert the heathen, 
whose temples he caused to be destroyed and replaced 
by churches. Having laboured among the ignorant 
population employed in the pearl-fishery on the coast, 
he afterwards passed to Travancore, where, it is said, he 
baptized ten thousand idolaters in nine months. In 1545 
he visited Malacca, and converted numerous idolaters, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. With several other mission- 


aries, whom Loyola sent to aid him, he pursued his 
course to the Banda Isles in 1546. He baptized many 
in Amboyna, founded a mission at Ternate, and returned 
to Malacca in 1547. Having converted a Japanese exile, 
named Auger, he resolved to extend his labours to 
Japan. He took Auger with him, and in 1549 reached 
Canguxima, where he studied the Japanese language, 
and was kindly received by the King of Saxuma. He 
went thence to Firanda, in which he was permitted to 
preach, and made many converts. Encouraged by this 
success, he proceeded to Meaco, the capital of the em- 
pire, where he arrived in 1551. He obtained from the 
king permission to preach, and converted about three 
thousand there. His success was hindered by his im- 
perfect knowledge of the language. He ardently desired 
to carry the gospel to China, and was not deterred by 
the severe penalty under which foreigners were forbid- 
den to enter that country. Before he could reach this 
new scene of labour, he died, on the isle of Sancian, 
near the Chinese coast, in December, 1552. He was 
canonized in 1622. 

See TursELuinus, “‘ Vita F. Xaverii,”’ 1594; Barro, “ Vita F. 
Xaverii,’’ 1666; SANDovAL, ‘‘ Vida de S. Francisco Xavier,’’ 1619; 
I. Toscano, “Vita di F. Saverio,” 1658; H. Venn, ‘“‘ Missionary 
Life of Francis Xavier ;’? Bounours, ‘*‘ Vie de S. Francois Xavier,” 
1682, (DRYDEN’s English translation of the same, 1688 ;) Ravsots, 
“Vie de S. F. Xavier,” 1838; Rerrumeisr, “Leben des heiligen 
Franz Xaver,’’ 1846. 

Xavier, (JEROME, or GERONIMO,) a Jesuit missionary, 
born in Navarre, was a relative of the preceding. He 
went to Goa in 1571, after which he preached at the court 
of the Mogul emperor, where he is said to have made 
many converts. He wrote several religious treatises, in 
Latin and in Persian. Died at Goa in 1617. 

Xenarchus, ze-nar’kus, [Zévapyoc,] an Athenian 
comic poet of the middle comedy, flourished about 350- 
330 B.C. Fragments of his works are extant. 

Xenocles, zén/o-kléz, [ZevoxAje,| an Athenian tragic 
poet, was a son of Carcinus the Elder, and flourished 
about 420 B.c. He gained a victory over Euripides in 
415 B.c. He had a son CARCINUS, and a grandson 
XENOCLES, who were likewise tragic poets. 

Xenocles, an Athenian architect, lived in the age 
of Pericles. 

Xénocrate. See XENOCRATES. 

Xenocrates, ze-nok’ra-téz, [Gr. Hevoxparne ; Fr. XE- 
NOCRATE, gzA’no’kr&t’,] an eminent Greek philosopher, 
born at Chalcedon in 396 B.c. He was a pupil of Plato 
and a fellow-student of Aristotle. He accompanied 
Plato to Syracuse, and after the death of his master was 
sent on embassies to Philip of Macedon. About 339 
B.C. he became the head of the Platonic Academy at 
Athens, over which he presided twenty-five years. He 
had a high reputation for probity, modesty, and moral 
purity. He wrote numerous works on philosophy, which 
are not extant, taught that the soul is a self-moving 
number, and regarded unity and duality as two deities, 
the former of which rules in heaven and the latter in the 
mutable world. In his philosophy the doctrines of Plato 
are modified by the Pythagorean doctrines of number. 
His eloquence converted the dissolute Polemon intc 
a temperate man and an eminent philosopher. Died in 
314 B.C. 

See Drocenrs Lagrtius; VAN DE WiynpeErsse, “‘Diatribe de 
Xenocrate Chaleedonio,”’ 1822. 
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Xenocrates, a Greek statuary of the school of Ly- 
sippus, flourished about 260 b.c. 

Xenocrates, a Greek physician, who resided at 
Aphrodisias, is supposed to have lived about 37 A.D. 
He was the author of a work “On the Nutriment de- 
rived from Animals,” part of which is extant. 

Xenomedes, zén-o-mee/déz, [Zevoujdnc,| or CHros, 
a Greek historian, lived before the Peloponnesian war, 
(which began 431 B.C.) 

Xenon, zee’non, or Xe/no, [Zévwv,] a Greek painter 
of Sicyon, was a pupil of Neocles. 

Xénophane. See XENOPHANES. 

Xenophanes, ze-nof’a-néz, [Gr. Zevodavnc ; Fr. XE- 
NOPHANE, gz4/no’fan’,| a celebrated Greek philosopher 
and poet, born at, Colophon, in Ionia, about 600 B.c. 
Diogenes states that he flourished in the 60th Olympiad, 
(about 538 B.c.) He was the founder of the Eleatic 
school, and probably lived for some time at Elea, in 
Italy. He wrote a poem on the foundation of Elea, and 
a number of elegiac poems of much merit. ‘The work 
which contained his philosophic system,” says Victor 
Cousin, “and which has immortalized his name, was a 
poem on Nature, in hexameter verse.” Several frag- 
ments of this poem have been preserved. He was con- 
sidered by the ancients as the originator of the doctrine 
of the oneness of the universe. He censured Hesiod 
and Homer because they attributed to the gods human 
vices and defects, and is said to have maintained the 
doctrine of the unity of the Deity. According to Aris- 
totle, Xenophanes, directing his view over the universe, 
declared, ‘‘ God is the One.” Saint Clement also affirms 
that he taught pure monotheism. Victor Cousin de- 
fends him from the charge of pantheism which some 
writers had brought against him. (“ Biographie Uni- 
verselle.”) Xenophanes also insisted on the antagonism 
between sensuous appearances and the pure truth or 
aoe He was about one hundred years old when he 

ied. 

See Ritter, “ History of Philosophy; G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy ;’? Arisrors, ‘‘ De Xenophane, 
Georgia et Melisso;’’ Simon Karsten, ‘‘ Xenophanis Carminum 
Religuiz ; de Vita ejus,’’ etc., 1830; DioGENrs LAERTIUS, ‘‘ Xeno- 
phanes ;”” FULLEBORN, “‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie.”’ 

Xénophile. See XENOPHILUS. 

Xenophilus, ze-nof’e-lus, [Gr. Zevodiaoc ; Fr. XENO- 
PHILE, gza/no’fél’,] a Greek sculptor, who, aided by 
Straton, made a statue of A%sculapius at Argos. 

Xenophon, zén/o-fon, [Gr. Zevoddv; Fr. XENOPHON, 
gza/no’fon’; It. ZENOFONTE, dza-no-fon’ta,| a celebrated 
Athenian historian and general, was a son of Gryllus, 
and a native of the demus Ercheia. He is supposed to 
have been born about 445 8.c. According to Diogenes 
Laertius, from whose writings we derive nearly all that 
is known of his life, Xenophon fell from his horse at the 
battle of Delium, in 424 B.c., and would probably have 
been killed, if he had not been’ rescued by Socrates. 
He became a pupil of Socrates at an early age, and, 
according to Photius, was also a pupil of Isocrates. 
Little is known of the events of his life which occurred 
between the battle of Delium and the year gor B.c. 
Diogenes Laertius states that ‘‘ Xenophon edited or 
made known the History of Thucydides, although it 
was in his power to pass it off as his own work ;” but 
the truth of this statement is doubted by some critics. 
In 401 B.c. he went to Sardis, and entered the service 
of the Persian prince Cyrus the Younger, whom he ac- 
companied in an expedition against Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
King of Persia. Xenophon and the other Greeks who 
engaged in this expedition were deceived as to its real 
object. Cyrus was defeated and killed at Cunaxa, near 
Babylon, and the Greek general Clearchus was treach- 
erously slain. Xenophon was one of the generals who 
conducted the Greek army of 10,000 in its memorable 
retreat from the Tigris to the Black Sea. He displayed 
great firmness, courage, and military skill in this opera- 
tion. This expedition and retreat form the subject of 
his most celebrated work, the “ Anabasis, or History 
of the Expedition of Cyrus the Younger,” which is a 
very interesting narrative and is written in a natural, 
agreeable style. 

According to some authorities, he was banished from 
Athens about 399 B.c., perhaps because he was a friend 
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of Socrates. Diogenes Laertius says he was banished 
for Laconism. He took part in an expedition which 
the Spartan king Agesilaus conducted against the Per- 
sians in 396, and he fought in the Spartan army against 
the Athenians at the battle of Coroneia, (394 B.C.) Soon 
after this date he settled, with his wife Philesia and his 
children, at Scillus, near Olympia, where he resided 
many years and employed his time in hunting and 
writing. During his residence at Scillus he wrote a 
“Treatise on Hunting,” his “ Anabasis,” and perhaps 
other works, The decree by which he was banished 
from Athens was repealed a few years before his death, 
which occurred about 355 B.c. He had two sons, named 
Gryllus and Diodorus. It is supposed that all of his 
writings have come down to us. Under the title of 
“ Hellenica,” he wrote a history of Greece from 411 to 
362 B.c. His “ Cyropzdia” (Kupomaideia) is commonly 
regarded as a political romance founded on the exploits 
of Cyrus the Great, and has no authority as a history. 
Among his other works are a “ Life of Agesilaus,” ‘‘ The 
Symposium, or Banquet,” in which he explains the 
ideas of Socrates in relation to love and friendship, 
and delineates the character of Socrates, a Dialogue 
between Socrates and Critobulus, entitled Oixovoyskdc, 
which treats of domestic and moral economy, and is 
highly esteemed, and a philosophic work called ‘‘ The 
Memorabilia of Socrates,” (Arouvyjuovedpata Loxparouc,) 
which purports to be an exposition of the doctrines and 
character of his illustrious master. It is highly prized 
as a memorial of the practical part of the Socratic phi- 
losophy. ‘ Xenophon,” says Macaulay, ‘is commonly 
placed, but, we think, without much reason, in the same 
rank with Herodotus and Thucydides. He resembles 
them, indeed, in the purity and sweetness of his style ; 
but in spirit he rather resembles that later school of 
historians, whose works seem to be fables composed 
for a moral, and who in their eagerness to give us warn- 
ings and example forget to give us men and women.” 
(Essay on “History,” 1828.) Xenophon’s ‘“ Memora- 
bilia” has been translated into English by Sarah Fielding, 
his “Symposium” by J. Wellwood, his ‘‘ Cyropzdia” 
by M. A. Cowper, and his “ C&conomicus” by Robert 
Bradley. 

See ForTiA D’UrBAN, ‘‘ Vie de Xénophon,’’ 1795; CREUZER, 
“De Xenophonte historico,’”’ 1799; HackEn, “‘ Xenophon,”’’ 1805; 
Krier, ‘De Xenophontis Vita,” 1823; Nope, ‘* Vita Xeno- 
phontis,” 1825; Fasricius, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Grzca;’? Horrmann, 
‘“* Lexicon Bibliographicum ;”’ Grote, ‘‘ History of Greece ;’’ THIRL- 
WALL, *‘ History of Greece ;’’ ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Xenophon, an Athenian sculptor, who lived about 
300 B.c. In conjunction with Cephisodotus, he made a 
statue of Jupiter. 

Xenophon, a Greek physician, a native of Cos, lived 
at Rome, and gained the favour of the emperor Claudius, 
At the mstigation of Agrippina, he poisoned Claudius, 
by introducing a poisoned feather into his mouth under 
pretence of making him vomit. 

Xenophon or ErueEsus, a Greek writer of unknown 
period, was the author of a romance called ‘‘ Ephesiaca, 
or the Loves of Anthia and Abrocomas,” the style of 
which is simple and elegant. He probably lived in 
the second or third century after Christ. His romance 
has been translated into German by Biirger, and into 
English by Rooke. 

Xerces. See XERXES. ; 

Xeres, de, da Ha/rés, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish histo- 
rian, was secretary to Pizarro, whom he accompanied to 
Peru about 1530. He published in 1547 a history of the 
expedition, entitled “ A True Account of the Conquest 
of Peru,” etc. 

Xerxes, zerk’séz, (Gr. Zépinc; Fr. XERCES, gzér’sés’, | 
I,, sometimes called XERXES ‘THE GREAT, a famous king 
of Persia, and the most powerful monarch of his time, 
was ason of Darius Hystaspis. His mother was Atossa, 
a daughter of Cyrus the Great. He succeeded Darius 
in 485 B.c., and began to raise an immense army for the 
invasion of Greece. Several years were expended in 
cutting a canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos, 
and in building a bridge of boats or ships across the 
Hellespont, over which Xerxes and his army passed in 
the spring of 480 B.c. His army was composed of many 
nations tributary to the Persian empire, and, according 
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to Herodotus, amounted to 2,317,610 men, besides slaves 
and non-combatants. Niebuhr and Grote consider 
this number incredible and impossible. The number 
of slaves and other camp-followers was equal to that 
of the soldiers. He is said to have shed tears when 
he reflected that in a century, or less, none of these 
myriads of men would survive. Having reviewed his 
army at Doriscus, he marched through Thrace and 
Thessaly. The Greeks attempted to defend the pass 
of Thermopyle, but the Persians turned that position, 
(see LEONIDAS,) and captured Athens, from which the 
whole population had been removed. The Athenians, 
who were directed by Themistocles, relied chiefly on 
their naval power for defence against the invaders. An 
indecisive naval action was fought by the two fleets at 
Artemisium, where the Persian fleet was much damaged 
by a storm. Xerxes was still able after this loss to 
muster a fleet of twelve hundred vessels, which in the 
autumn of 480 B.c. was defeated at the decisive battle 
of Salamis. (See THEMISTOCLES.) Xerxes, placed ona 
lofty position on the adjacent shore, witnessed this dis- 
astrous defeat of his vainglorious project. He retreated 
hastily by land to the Hellespont, and crossed over to 
Asia, leaving an army under Mardonius, who was de- 
feated at Platea in 479 B.c. Xerxes was murdered in 
465 by Artabanus, an officer of his court. He appears 
to have been by nature not without amiable and noble 
qualities; but his heart was corrupted by the posses- 
sion of unlimited power, and by the abject adulation 
commonly bestowed on Eastern sovereigns. He was 
succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

See Heropotus, ‘‘ History of Greece;’’? Grote, ‘‘ History of 
Greece ;’? Rotin, ‘‘ Ancient History ;’’ RosENBERG, “ De Cam- 


byse, Dario Hystaspe et Xerxe,’’ 1690; HusseEL, ‘‘ Xerxes des Gros- 
sen Leben, Thaten und Ende,” 1816. 


Xerxes II., King of Persia, was a son of Artaxerxes 
I., (Longimanus,) whom he succeeded in 425 8.c. After 
a reign of a few months, he was assassinated by Sog- 
dianus, his half-brother. 

Ximenes or Jimenes, He-ma’nés, (FRANCISCO,) a 
Spanish friar, who was employed as a missionary in 
Mexico. He translated into Spanish a Latin work on 
the plants of Mexico, by Hernandez. Died about 1620. 

Ximenes or Jimenes, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish 
painter, born at Saragossa in 1598. He studied in 
Rome, adopted an Italian style, and returned to Sara- 
gossa. His works are highly praised. Died in 1666. 

Ximenes, He-ma/nés, (LEONARDO,) a Sicilian astron- 
omer and geometer, born at Trapani in 1716, became 
a Jesuit. He was appointed professor of geography at 
Florence, and by his skill in hydraulics rendered im- 
portant services in averting the damages caused by 
overflowing rivers. He wrote a number of able works 
on astronomy and hydraulics, among which is “‘ Collec- 
tion of Hydraulic Pamphlets,” etc., (“‘ Raccolta di Peri- 
zie ed Opuscoli idraulici,” 2 vols., 1781-86.) He founded 
an observatory at Florence, where he died in 1786. 

Ximenes, she-ma’nés, (PETER,) a theologian, born 
of Portuguese parents at Middelburg, in Holland, in 
1514. He wrote, in Latin, a work called ‘‘ Demonstration 
of the Catholic Truth.” Died in 1595. 

Ximenes, (RopriGo,) a Spanish prelate and his- 
torian, became Archbishop of Toledo, and cardinal. 
He rendered important military services in the war 
against the Moors, and wrote a “ History of Spain.” 
Died in 1247. 

Ximenes, de, deh ze’md’/nés’, (AuGusTIN LOUIS,) 
Marquis, a French poet, of Spanish extraction, born in 
Paris in 1726, was an intimate friend of Voltaire. He 
was the author of ‘ Don Carlos,” and other tragedies, a 
poem entitled “‘ Czesar in the Senate,” and several criti- 
cal essays, which were highly esteemed. Died in 1815. 

Ximenes (or Jimenes) de Carmona, He-ma/nés 
da kAr-mo/na, (FRANCISCO,) a Spanish medical writer, 
born at Cordova near the end of the sixteenth century. 

Ximenes, [English pron. ze-mee’néz,] or, more fully, 
Jimenes (or Ximenes) de Cisneros, He-ma/nés da 
thés-na’rds, (FRANCISCO,) called CARDINAL XIMENES, a 
celebrated Spanish statesman and patron of literature, 
was born at Torrelaguna, in New Castile, in 1436. He 
was educated at Salamanca and at Rome, where he 


studied theology, philosophy, and Oriental languages. 
He became grand vicar of Cardinal Mendoza at Siguenza. 
About 1482 he entered the Franciscan order at Toledo, 
where he acquired distinction as a preacher. He was 
appointed confessor to Queen Isabella in 1492, and 
Archbishop of Toledo in 1495. His modesty prompted 
him to decline this honour; but he submitted to the 
positive command of the pope. He was distinguished 
by his simplicity of life, his charity to the poor, and his 
aversion to luxury and pomp. About 1498 he founded 
the University of Alcala de Henares. He exerted his 
influence to reform the Franciscan order of monks. 
Under his auspices a number of eminent scholars began 
in 1502 to prepare a Polyglot Bible, called the Complu- 
tensian, which became the model of al] the subsequent 
versions of the Bible in divers languages, and was the 
greatest literary enterprise of that age. On the death 
of Queen Isabella (1504) he acted as mediator between 
Ferdinand the Catholic and the archduke Philip, each 
of whom claimed the regency of Castile. After the 
death of Philip (1506) Ximenes was appointed regent 
or guardian of Queen Joanna, who was disqualified by 
mental imbecility. He authorized the citizens of the 
towns to form themselves into a militia, and by this 
bold and politic measure promoted the power of the 
crown, while he reduced the importance of the unruly 
nobles. 

In 1507 he received the title of cardinal. He fitted 
out at his own expense a fleet and an army, which he 
conducted in person to Africa in 1509, and captured the 
city of Oran by storm. ‘His talents, energy, and re- 
puted sanctity of character,” says Prescott, “‘ combined 
with the authority of his station, gave him unbounded 
influence with all classes of the Castilians.” During his 
expedition against Oran, King Ferdinand wrote a letter 
to Count Navarro and requested him to find some 
pretence for detaining Ximenes in Africa. The car- 
dinal was acquainted with the contents of this letter, and 
naturally put the worst construction on the same. On 
one occasion the king, who wished the archbishopric of 
Toledo for his natural son Alfonso, importuned Ximenes 
to resign his see and take another in exchange; but he 
replied, with indignation, “that he would never consent 
to barter away the dignities of the Church.” In 1517 
his “Polyglot. Bible” was completed. According to 
Prescott, this was ‘fa noble monument of piety, learn- 
ing, and munificence, which entitles its author to the 
gratitude of the whole Christian world.” (‘‘ History of 
Ferdinand and Isabeila.’’) 

By the testament of Ferdinand, who died in January, 
1516, Cardinal Ximenes was appointed sole regent of 
Castile during the absence of the young king Charles. 
His right to this office was disputed by Adrian, Dean 
of Louvain, who produced powers of similar purport 
from Charles. Ximenes and Adrian administered the 
government jointly for some time, but the former soon 
assumed sole power. In September, 1517, Charles V. 
arrived in Spain, and wrote a letter to Ximenes, which 
“is unmatched, even in court annals, for cool and base 
ingratitude.” (Prescott.) It announced his dismissal 
from office. He died on the 8th of November, 1517. 

* Such,” says Prescott, ‘‘ was the end of this remark- 
able man,—the most remarkable, in many respects, of 
his time. His character was of that stern and lofty 
cast which seems to rise above the ordinary wants and 
weaknesses of humanity. His genius, of the severest 
order, like Dante’s or Michael Angelo’s in the regions 
of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power that excite 
admiration akin to terror... . His regency was con- 
ducted on the principles of a military despotism. His 
whole policy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative 
at the expense of the inferior orders of the state... . 
He had a full measure of the religious bigotry which 
belonged to the age.” (“History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” vol. ii.) 

See Rosiss, ‘‘ Vida del Cardinal Ximenes,’’ 1604; FLECHIER, 
‘Histoire du Cardinal Ximenes,” 1693; Castro, ‘‘De Vita F. 
Ximenii,”? 1581; Menpoza, ‘‘ Vida de Ximenes,’’ 1653; MARsOL- 
LER, ‘‘ Histoire du Ministére de Ximenés,’’ 1694; “‘ Don F. Xime- 
nes,”’ Leipsic, 1796; BARRET, ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Ximenes,” 1813; 
Herets, ‘‘ Der Cardinal Ximenes,” 1844; HAveMaNnN, “ F. Xime- 


nes,” 1848; Rorertson, “History of Charles V.;’’ Prescorr, 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. iii. part ii. 
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Ximenes de Quesada, (da ka-s4’p4,) (GONZALO,) a 
Spanish explorer and captain, born at Granada about 
1495. He commanded a party which about 1532 began 
to explore the region since called New Granada, and 
founded in 1538 Santa Fé de Bogota. Died in 1546. 

Ximeno or Jimeno, He-ma/no, (VINCENTE,) a 
Spanish biographer, born at Valencia about 1700. He 
published a literary history of the kingdom of Valencia, 
“Escritores del Regno de Valencia,” (2 vols., 1747-49.) 

Xiphilin. See XIPHILINUS. 

Xiphilinus, zif-e-li’nus, [Gr. Ev@idivoc ; Fr. XIPHILIN, 
gze’fe’lan’,| (}OANNES,) became Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople in 1066. He was the author of several religious 
and ecclesiastical works. Died in 1075. 

Xiphilinus, (JOANNES,) nephew of the preceding, 
wrote an epitome of the ‘“ History” of Dion Cassius, 
which was first published in 1551. 

Xuares or Juares, Hoo-4’rés, (GASPAR,) a Jesuit and 
botanist, born in Paraguay in 1731; died at Rome in 1804. 

Xuares or Juares, Hoo-4’rés, written also Suares, 
(RODERICK,) a Spanish jurist, born at Salamanca, lived 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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Xuthus, zu’thus, [Gr. ZodGoc,] a mythical king. of 
Peloponnesus, was called a son of Helen, a brother of 
Dorus and A®folus, and the father of Achzus and Ion. 

Xylander, kse-lan’der, (GULIELMUs, or WILLIAM,) 
a German scholar, originally named Hoizmann, (a2. 
“‘wood-man,” of which Xylander is the Greek equivalent,) 
was born at Augsburg in 1532. He studied in his native 
town and at Tiibingen, and in 1558 became professor 
of Greek at Heidelberg. He made numerous transla- 
tions from the Greek and Latin, among which we may 
name the works of Strabo and Plutarch, the “ History” 
of Dion Cassius, and the mathematical works of Dio- 
phantus. He also edited some of the works of Marcus 
Antoninus, Phlegon Trallianus, and Antigonus Carys- 
tius. His learning was profound, and his translations 
are highly esteemed. Died in 1576. 

Xylander, von, fon kse-lan’der, (Jos—pH Karu 
AucustT,) a German officer and military writer, born at 
Munich in 1794, was the author of a treatise entitled 
“Strategy and its Application,” (1818,) a “Manual of 
Tactics,” and numerous other works, on various sub- 
jects. Died in 1854. 


ip 


Yahya,* (or Yahia,) y4’He-4, a Moorish captain, 
called by the Spaniards BEN-GAMA or BEN-GAmIA. He 
was commander of the armies of the Almoravides in 
Spain, whose power was opposed by the Almohades. 
He was killed in 1148. 

Yahya- (or Yahia-) al-Barmekee, (or -Barmaki,) 
ya/ne-A Al bar’ma-kee’, (Aboo-Alee or Abfi-Ali, 
4’b60 4’lee,) a Persian minister of state, belonged to the 
family of Barmecides, (or Barmekides.) He became 
vizier of Haroun-al-Raschid in 786 A.D. He was a 
man of superior talents, and had great influence for 
many years. He was disgraced about $03, and died 
in 807 A.D. 

Yakoobj-al-Mansoor-Billah, Yakoub-al-Man- 
sour-Billah, or Yakfib- (or Jakub-) al-Mansir- 
Billah, ya’koob’ 41 m4n’sdor’ bil/lah, a king of Morocco, 
born about 1210, was an able and powerful monarch. 
He began to reign in 1258. In 1275 he invaded Spain, 
and waged war against the Christians with some suc- 
cess. Died in 1286. 

Yakoob- (Yakoub- or Yaktib-) Ibn-Lais or 
-Laith,{ y4’koob’ ib’n lis, surnamed AL-SOFFAR or AL- 
SUFFAR, was the founder of the dynasty of Soffarides 
in Persia. By conquest he made himself master of Seis- 
tan about 862 a.p., and of Farsistan a few years later. 
Died about 878 A.p. 

Yal’/den, (THOMAS,) an English poet and divine, 
born at Exeter in 1671. He studied at Magdalene 
College, Oxford, where he acquired the friendship of 
Addison and Sacheverell. He succeeded Atterbury as 
lecturer at Bridewell Hospital in 1698, and became 
professor or reader of moral philosophy at Oxford about 
1702. He was also rector of Chalton and Cleanville, in 
Hertfordshire. He wrote, besides other poems, “The 
Temple of Fame,” (1700,) “AXsop at Court,” (1£702,) a 
‘‘Hymn to Light,” and a “ Hymn to Darkness,” which 
was praised by Dr. Johnson. Died in 1736. 

See Jounson, “‘ Lives of the Poets.” 

Yale, (EL1Hu,) born at New Haven, Connecticut, in 
1648, was the principal patron of the college called by 
his name. He became in 1687 governor of Fort Saint 
George at Madras. He was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. Died in 1721. 

Yam/a or Yam/a-na, [modern Hindoo pron. ytim/a 
or ytim/a-na,] called also Yam’an or Yam/en, in the 
Hindoo mythology, the god of Patala, (or Naraka,§) or 


* It may be remarked that Vahya is the Arabic form of Joun. 
There have been many princes, leaders, and writers of this name, 
both in Asia and Africa, but none of any great note. 

+t Yakood (in German, Fakud) is the Arabic of Jacos and JAMEs. 

+ See ‘‘ Introduction,” p. viil. section i., 4. 

§ The words Naraka and Patala appear to be sometimes used as 
nearly synonymous; but Patdla is more correctly applied to the 
whole extent of the lower world, while Naraka properly denotes a 
place of torment. 
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the lower world, and the god of death and the judge of 
departed spirits. His residence or capital is called Yama- 
pura, or “city of Yama.” After having inquired into and 
pronounced upon the merits of those who are brought 
before his judgment-seat, he sends the good to Swarga, 
(Indra’s paradise,) and the wicked to appropriate places 
of punishment, corresponding to the Tartarus of classic 
mythology. Yama is known bya great multitude of 
names, as Dharma-RAja, (‘King of Justice,”) Mrityu, 
(ze. “Death,”) etc. He is said to have a servant, 
named Karmala, (or Carmala,) who brings before him 
the righteous on celestial self-moving cars. He has two 
faces,—the one full of mildness and benevolence, seen 
only by the virtuous; the other is hideous, exhibiting 
great and terrible teeth: this only is visible to the 
wicked. Yama is supposed by some to be the same 
as Bali, (or Baly,) to whom, as we are informed in the 
legend of VAMANA, (which see,) Vishnu conceded the 
kingdom of Patala; but Southey makes them two dis- 
tinct personages,|| Yamen being the king, and ‘ Baly” 
(Bali) the judge, of ‘‘ Padalon,” (a corruption of Patala.) 


See ‘‘The Curse of Kehama,” vol. ii., v., also ix.-xil.; Moor, 
“Hindu Pantheon.’’ 


Yamana. See YAMA. 
Yamen. See YAMA. 
Yanaka. See NANEK. 


Yan/cey, (WiLttAm L.,) an American politician, 
born at Columbia, South Carolina, about 1815. He 
studied law, and settled in Alabama about 1837. He 
represented a district of that State in Congress from 
1844 to 1847 inclusive. He became a leader of the most 
extreme partisans of State sovereignty and disunion, 
(called fire-eaters,) and was the reputed author of the 
phrase “fire the Southern heart.” In the Convention 
of Alabama he reported the ordinance of secession, 
which was passed in January, 1861. He was sent early 
in 1861 to Europe as a commissioner to obtain the 
recognition of the new confederacy. Having returned 
in February, 1862, he entered the Congress at Richmond 
as Senator for Alabama. Died in August, 1863. 

Yang-Tee or Yang-Ti, yang’tee’, Emperor of China, 
began to reign in 60§ A.D. He caused several great 
canals to be made for navigation. Died in 617. ; 

Yao, ya’o, or Yaou, y4’oo, almost yow, an ancient 
Chinese sage and ruler, is supposed to have lived about 
two thousand years before the Christian era. According 
to Pauthier, he ascended the imperial throne 2357 B.c., 
and reigned seventy-two years, after which Shun was 
associated with him in the government. His reign is 


| ‘© He [Yamen] sat upon a marble sepulchre, 
Massive and huge, where at the monarch’s feet 
The righteous Baly had his judgment-seat.”’ ital 
Curse of Kehama, vol. ii., xi. 


(%@-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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considered by some to mark the commencement of au- 
thentic history among the Chinese. The most ancient 
historical books of China, if we may trust the statements 
of the Chinese critics, date from the time of Yao; in 
other words, the events of his reign were chronicled by 
contemporary historians, and not written afterwards 
from tradition, as is the case with the early history of 
nearly all other nations, Be this as it may, there is 
reason to believe the early history of China to be more 
trustworthy than that of most other countries. Yao is 
represented as having been one of the most enlightened, 
virtuous, and prosperous of rulers. He introduced 
into the state many important regulations. He gave 
especial encouragement to the study of astronomy_and to 
works of public improvement. ‘Great indeed,” says 
Confucius, “was Yaou as a sovereign. How majestic 
was he! It is only Heaven that is grand, and only Yaou 
corresponded to it. How vast, was his virtue! The 
people could find no name for it. How majestic was he 
in the works which he accomplished! how glorious in 
the admirable regulations which he instituted !” (See the 
“Confucian Analects,” book viii. chap. xix.) Yao was 
succeeded by Shun, who was scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to him in wisdom and virtue. 

See Paururgr, “‘ Chine,’’ pp. 31-37. 

Yaroslaf or Yaroslav, Jaroslaw or Jaroslav, 
ya’‘ro-slaf’, Grand Duke of Russia, a son of Vladimir L., 
was born towards the close of the tenth century. In 
t1o16 he gained a decisive victory over his brother, 
Sviatopok, and was crowned sovereign of all the Russias. 
His reign is distinguished by the wise laws which he 
enacted for the benefit of his subjects, the liberal encou- 
ragement which he gave to learning, and the introduction 
of painting from Greece. His sister Mary was married 
to Casimir, King of Poland, and one of his daughters 
became the queen of Henry I. of France. Died in 1054. 

Yaroslaf (or Jaroslaw) IL became Grand Duke of 
Russia in 1238. During his reign the Mongol Tartars 
overran his dominions and reduced him to vassalage. 
Died in 1246. 

Yar’ran-ton, (ANDREW,) an English soldier and 
mechanician, born in Worcestershire in 1616, served for 
a time in the Parliamentary army. He devoted himself 
to the improvement of inland navigation and agricul- 
ture, and wrote a valuable work, entitled ‘‘ England’s 
Tmprovement by Sea and Land,” (1677.) 


See SAMUEL Smices, ‘‘ Industrial Biography.” 


Yar’rell, (WILLIAM,) an eminent English naturalist, 
born at Westminster in 1784. He was a Fellow of the 
Linnean and Zoological Societies, and contributed a 
number of valuable treatises to the Journal and Trans- 
actions of those institutions. He published in 1836 his 
“History of British Fishes,” (2 vols. 8vo,) which was 
followed in 1843 by his “History of British Birds,” (2 
vols.) They are beautifully illustrated with wood-cuts, 
and are ranked among the most admirable works of 
their kind. Yarrell was the first to prove that the white 
bait is a distinct species of fish, and not the young of other 
species, as was previously supposed. Died in 1856. 

See the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” for March, 1837. 


Yart, yar or e-tr, (ANYOINE,) a French /ittérateur, 
born at Rouen in t710, became a priest and curate of 
Saussay, in Vexin. He published, under the title of 
“Tdée de la Poésie Anglaise,” (8 vols., 1749-56,) prose 
translations of several English poems. Died in 1791. 

‘Yates, (ANNA Marta,) a celebrated English actress, 
excelled particularly in tragic parts. She was the wife 
of Richard Yates. Died in 1787. 

Yates, (EDMUND Hopcsov,) an English novelist, a 
son of the following, was born in 1831. He was editor 
of the “Temple Bar Magazine” for some years ending 
in 1867. Among his works are “ Broken to Harness,” 
(3 vols., 1864,) “The Business of Pleasure,” (2 vols., 
1865,) “Land at Last: a Novel,” (3 vols., 1866,) and 
““The Rock Ahead,” (3 vols., 1868.) 

Yates, (FREDERICK HENRY,) a popular English actor, 
born about 1795, became manager of the Adelphi The- 
atre. Died in 1842. 

Yates, (JAMEs,) an English antiquary and economist, 
born at Highgate, near London, in 1789, became a dis- 


senting minister. He published, besides other works, 
*Textrinum Opus, or an Inquiry into the Art of Weav- 
ing among the Ancients,” (1845.) 

‘Yates, (ROBERT,) an American jurist and statesman, 
born at Schenectady, New York, in 1738, became chief 
justice of the State of New York in 1790. Died in 1801. 

Yates, (WILLIAM,) an English Baptist divine and 
Orientalist, born in 1792. In 1815 he went as a mission- 
ary to Calcutta, where he translated the Bible into 
Bengalee, and the New Testament, Pentateuch, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Isaiah, and Daniel into Sanscrit. He also pub- 
lished a Sanscrit grammar, and a Sanscrit-and-English 
dictionary. He died on the voyage to England, in 1845. 

Yazeed or Yazid. See YEZEED. 

Yazikof or Jasikow, ya’ze-kof’, a Russian lyric 
poet, distinguished for the exquisite sweetness and melody 
of his verse, was born at Simbirsk in 1805, From the 
character of his early songs, he was called ‘the Russian 
Anacreon,” but his later productions were of a more 
serious character. Died in 1846. 

Yberville. See IBERVILLE. 

Yeames, yeemz, (WILLIAM FREDERICK,) an English 
painter, born at Taganrog, in Russia, in 1835. Among 
his works is “Sir Thomas More taken to the Tower,” 
(1863.) He was elected an associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy of London in 1866. 

Yearsley, yeerz’/le, (Mrs. ANNE,) an English writer, 
born at Bristol about 1756, was originally a milkwoman. 
She was patronized by Hannah More, under whose aus- 
pices she published “The Royal Captives,” a romance, 
and a collection of poems. 

Yeates, yats,? (THomas,) an English Orientalist, 
born in 1768. He produced, besides other works, a 
Hebrew Grammar and a Syriac Grammar, both of which 
are commended. Died in 1839. 

Yeats, (THomas PaTrinson,) F.R.S., an English 
naturalist of the eighteenth century, was the author of 
an elementary work on entomology. Died in 1782. 

Yefremof or Jefremow, yéh-fra’mof, a Russian 
traveller, born about 1744, published ‘Travels in Persia 
and India,” (1786.) Died after 1809. 

Yelin, von, fon yeh-leen’, (JULIUS CONRAD,) a Ger- 
man mathematician, born in Bavaria in 1771, wrote 
several scientific works. Died in 1826. 

Yeliu-Thsoo-Thsai, yél’le-o0’ tsoo tsi, a celebrated 
Chinese or Tartar minister, born in 1190. He was a 
councillor of Jengis Khan and of his son Ogodai. He 
was noted for his wisdom and virtue. Died in 1244. 
According to Abel Rémusat, “Millions of men owed 
their lives and liberty to this great minister, who spent 
his life in pleading the cause of law, order, and hu- 
manity.” 

YéEl/ver-ton, (Sir HENRY,) an English statesman 
and jurist, born in 1566, was the author of “‘ Reports of 
Special Cases.” Died in 1630. 

Yendis or Yendys. See DoBELL. 

Yen-Hoei, yén-ho-a’ or -ho-i’, or Yen-Hwuy, called 
also Yen-Yuen, (yoo’en’,) the favourite and most gifted 
disciple of Confucius, was born towards the latter part 
of the sixth century B.c. Not only his master but his 
fellow-pupils admitted his decided superiority over all 
the rest. Confucius asked one of them, (Tsze-Kung,) 
“ Which do you consider superior, yourself or Hwuy?” 
He replied, ‘‘ How dare I compare myself with Hwuy ? 
Hwuy fears one point and knows all about a subject, I 
hear one point and know a second [only].” (See ‘“Ana- 
lects of Confucius,” book v.) Confucius said of him, 
“There was Yen-Hwuy; HE loved to learn; ... he 
did not repeat a fault. Unfortunately, his appointed 
time was short: he died, and now there is not such 
another.” (‘ Analects,” book vi.) Even Mencius was 
considered to be inferior to Yen-Hwuy, who was “all 
round and complete.” (See Legge’s “ Chinese Classics,” 
vol. ii, p. 43.) When Yen-Hwuy died, Confucius was 
inconsolable, both for his own loss and the loss of man- 
kind. (See ConFuctus.) His disciples said to the sage, 
“Vour grief is excessive!” ‘Is it excessive?” said he. 
“Tf IT am not to mourn bitterly for this man, for whom 
should I mourn?” (‘ Analects,” book xi.) On another 
occasion he said, “* Admirable indeed is the virtue of 
Hwuy.” And again, “He has nearly attained to perfect 
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virtue.” The following may serve to show Yen-Hoei’s 
devotion: to his master. Once, while travelling, they 
were in danger from the hostility of the people of the 


place through which they were passing. Yen-Hoei 
happened to fall behind the rest. When he came up, 
Confucius said, “I thought you had died.” Yen-Hoei 


replied, “ While you were alive, how should I presume 
to die?” 

See Lrace, ‘‘ Analects of Confucius,” Jasszm ; also the notice of 
Confucius in PAUTHIER’s ‘‘ Chine,” pp. 145, 146, and 176. 

Yen-Yuen. See YEN-HOoEt. 

Yepez, de, da ya-péth’, (ANTonto,) a Spanish Bene- 
dictine monk, born in the sixteenth century, lived at 
Valladolid. He wrote “Chronicles of the Benedictine 
Order,” (7 vols., 1609-15.) Died in 1621. 

Yepez, de, (Dirco,) a Spanish monk and historical 
writer, born near Toledo in 1559. He became prior of 
the monastery of the Escurial. Philip II. is said to have 
intrusted to him the direction of his conscience. Yepez 
wrote a ‘History of the Persecution in England since 
1570.” Died in 1613. 

Yeregui, de, da y4’/ra-Zee, (JosE,) a pious and liberal 
Spanish ecclesiastic, born at Vergara in 1734. He 
founded several schools, and became preceptor of the 
children of Charles III. Died in 1805. 

Yermak or Iermak, yér’mak, a Cossack chief, who 
conquered Siberia, was born near the banks of the Don. 
He invaded Siberia with 5000 men, and, after several 
victories over the native tribes, took Siber, the capital, 
in 1580, and laid the foundation of the Russian dominion 
in that region. Died in 1583. 

See MiLter, ‘‘ Opisanie Sibirskago tzarstra,’’ 1750. 

Yezdejerd or Iezdedjerd (yez’de-jerd’) I, King of 
Persia, of the dynasty of Sassanidz, succeeded his brother 
Varanes (Bahram) IV. in 399 A.D. He maintained peace 
and friendship with the Roman empire, and gave tolera- 
tion to the Christians, who became numerous in Persia. 
In the latter part of his reign, however, a persecution 
was provoked by the rash zeal of Abdas, Bishop of Susa, 
who destroyed a temple of the fire-worshippers. Died 
in 419. 

Yezdejerd or Iezdedjerd II. surnamed THE 
GENTLE, was the son of Varanes (Bahram) V., whom 
he succeeded on the throne of Persia in 439 A.D. He 
was attached to the doctrine of Zoroaster, and wished 
his subjects to conform. His chief minister urged him 
to use severe measures against the Christians, who were 
numerous, especially in Armenia, and in 442 an army 
was sent to enforce the worship of fire in that province. 
An Armenian prince named Vartan raised a large army 
and defeated that of Persia; but finally, through the 
treachery of several Armenian leaders, Vartan was de- 
feated and killed, and the province was subdued in 
451. He died in 457, and was succeeded by his son 
Hormisdas. 

Yezdejerd or Iezdedjerd IIL, King of Persia, was 
the son of Sheheriar, and the last of the race of Sas- 
sanide. He began to reign on the death of his uncle 
Ferrookh-zad, in 632 A.D., and found the empire weak- 
ened by intestine dissensions and verging to dissolution, 
He reformed the calendar, changedthe old names of 
months and days for others representing physical objects 
or properties, and ordained that time should be com- 
puted from a new era, (June 16, 632,) which is still ob- 
served by the followers of Zoroaster. In 634 Irak was 
invaded by a Moslem army, against which he sent a 
general named Rodéstam, who addressed the invaders 
in terms like these: ‘ Retire from the Persian soil, if 
you would avoid the wrath of the king of kings. Who 
is your sovereign? what are his antecedents, his titles, 
and his dominions? Why do you quit your deserts, 
and what do you seek in Persia?” To this the un- 
terrified zealots replied, ‘“‘ We covet nothing that Persia 
contains. The vicegerent of God has charged us to 
announce his law to the nations of the earth. If the 
Persians and their king will receive these sublime truths, 
they shall be our brothers ; if not, our swords shall, sub- 
vert the throne of Yezdejerd.” In the battle that en- 
sued, the Arabs fought with all the courage of fanaticism, 
and appeared invincible until they were broken and 
routed by the charge of the Persian elephants. The 
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caliph Omar raised another army, and in 636 gained a 
decisive victory over Roostam, who was killed in the 
retreat. This was the first of a séries of victories which 
about 645 had effected the conquest of all Persia, except 
a part of Khorassan, in which the Persian king took 
refuge. He was killed in 652 a.p. 

Yezeed, Yezid, or Jesid (yéh-zeed’) I, written 
also Yazid and Yazeed, the second of the Omeyyade 
caliphs, was a son of Moaweeyah, (whence his Arab 
surname, IBN-MOAWEEYAH,) and began to reign at 
Damascus in 680 A.D. He was recognized in Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt. Mecca and Medina, having revolted 
against him, were pillaged and almost destroyed by 
his armies. Died in 683 A.D., aged thirty-nine. 

See Wet, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,’’ vol. i. chap. vi. 

Yezeed, Yezid, or Jesid II, a grandson of the 
preceding, and a son of Abd-el-Malek, became caliph in 
720 A.D. He persecuted the Christians. Died in 724, 

See Wert, ‘‘ Geschichte der Chalifen,”’ vol. i. chap. xiii. 

Yezeed or Yazid, (Ibn-Mahleb, ib’n mah/leb,) an 
able Persian warrior, who gained several victories for 
the caliph Soliman. Having revolted against Yezeed 
IL., he was killed in battle about 720 A.D. 

Yegedrasil. See ODIN. 

Y Kiun. See Wan-Lee. 

Ymir, ee’mir, or Ymer, [supposed to be derived 
from the Norse ymza, to “rush,” to “roar,” expressive 
of confusion,] in the Norse mythology, the first of the 
giants produced from Ginnunga-gap (the “abyss of 
abysses”) by the union of heat and frost, and the pro- 
genitor of the Frost-Giants. He was also called Aur- 
gelmir, (the “ primeval mass,” or chaos.) He was slain 
by Odin and his brothers, who made the earth of his 
flesh and bones, the sea of his blood, and the heavens 
of his skull. He was a personification of Chaos. 

Yonge, ying, (CHARLES DUKE,) an English writer, 
born about 1812. He published, besides other works, 
a “History of England,” (1857,) a ‘‘ Life of the Duke 
of Wellington,” (1860,) a “ History of the British Navy,” 
(2 vols., 1863,) and “The History of France under the 
Bourbons,” (4 vols., 1867.) 

Yonge, (CHARLOTTE Mary,) an English novelist, 
born in Hampshire about 1823, published a number 
of tales, among the most popular of which are “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” (1853,) and “The Daisy Chain,” (2 
vols., 1856.) She has also written ‘“ Landmarks of His- 
tory,” (1852-57,) and other educational works, and a 
“ History of Christian Names,” (2 vols., 1863.) 

See ALuinoneE, “Dictionary of Authors.”’ 


YOni, yo’ni, in the Hindoo mythology, the symbol: 
of Parvati and of femineity in general, and, as such,, 
associated with the worship of Siva. (See Siva, and 
also JUNO.) 

See Moor, ‘“‘ Hindu Pantheon,” pp. 382-398. 

Yoong-Shing or Young-Ching, yoong-shing, an 
emperor of China, began to reign in 1723. He died in 
1735, aged fifty-eight. 

Yoosuf, Yousouf, Yusuf, or Jusuf (yoo’sodf) IL, a 
Moorish king of Granada, began to reign in 1333; died 
in 1354. 

Yoosuf. (or Yusuf-) Aboo-Amroo-Ibn-Abdi-l- 
Barr, (4’b00 4m/r60 ib’n Abd-il bar,) written also You- 
souf-Amrou-Ben-Abd-Alberr, a learned Moorish 
writer, born at Cérdova, Spain, in 979; died in 1070. 
Among his works may be mentioned a treatise on Mo- 
hammedan history and traditions, and a “* History of the 
Opinions of the Mussulman Doctors,” etc. A history 
entitled the ‘“ Pearls of Sacred Wars” is also attributed 
to him. 

Yoosuf- (or Yusuf-) Ibn-A bdi-r-Rahman-al-Feh-- 
ree, (or-F'ehri,) (ib’n A4bd-ir r4n’man al féh’r’ee,) a Sara-- 
cen or Moor, who was chosen Emir or Governor of 
Spain in 746 A.D. He was defeated by Abd-er-Rahman, 
near Cérdova, in 756, and was killed in 759 A.D. 

Yoosuf-Ibn-Tashefeen, (or -Tashefin,) (ib’n ta’- 
shéh-feen’,) written also Ben-Taschefyn, an Almo- 
ravide prince of Northern Africa, distinguished for his 
bravery and skill in war. He made extensive conquests, 
and in 1072 founded the city of Morocco as the capital 
of his dominions. Invited in 1086 by the Moslem 
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princes of Spain to assist them against the Christians, 
he equipped a powerful armament, landed in Spain, and 
gained a decisive victory, near Badajoz, over Alfonso, 
King of Castile. He afterwards reduced nearly all of 
the Moorish princes of that country to vassalage. Died 
in 1106. 

Yorcek (or York) von Wartenburg, york fon 
WAr’ten-bdorc’, (HANS Davip Lupwic,) CouNT, a 
Prussian general, born at Koénigsberg in 1759. Having 
served for a time against the French, under the Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, he entered Napoleon’s army, and com- 
manded the Prussian corps in the campaign of 1812. 
After the reorganization of the Prussian army, and their 
withdrawal from the French cause, he successively de- 
feated Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, at Dannekow, Sebastiani 
at Weissig, and General Bertrand at Wartenburg, (1813.) 
He gained a victory over Marmont, at Mockern, in 
October the same year, and in 18i4 was made general 
of infantry. After the surrender of Paris, he was created 
a count, commander of the forces in Silesia and Posen, 
and in 1821 a field-marshal. He died in 1830. 

York, CARDINAL. See Sruart, (HENRY BENEDICT.) 

York, DuKE or. This title is appropriated exclu- 
sively to members of the royal family of England, and 
has often been given to a younger son of the king. The 
first Duke of York was EDMUND OF LANGLEY, the fifth 
son of Edward III. He was born in 1341, and obtained 
the title about 1385. He had superior abilities, and took 
a prominent part in the reign of Richard II. Died in 
1402. His son EDWARD, second Duke of York, was 
distinguished as a warrior. He was killed at the battle 
of Agincourt, in 1415, and left no issue. The dukedom 
then passed to his nephew, RICHARD PLANTAGENET, a 
son of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who was a younger 
son of the first Duke of York. Richard, the third duke, 
became a claimant of the throne, the right to which 
descended through his mother, Anne Mortimer, who 
was a great-granddaughter of Lionel, the third son of 
Edward III. He was appointed Regent of France in 
1435, and recalled in 1447. In 1454 he received the 
title of Protector of the Kingdom during the illness of 
Henry VI. In 1455 he took arms to enforce his claim 
to the throne. This was the beginning of the long civil 
war of the Roses. His party gained a victory at Saint 
Alban’s in 1455, and another at Northampton in 1459 or 
1460. The Duke of York was defeated and killed at 
Wakefield in December, 1460. His son became King 
Edward IV. RICHARD, the second son of Edward IV., 
became Duke of York in 1474. He was murdered in 
the Tower by Richard III. in 1483. Henry Tupor, 
the second son of Henry VII., was created Duke of 
York in 1491. He ascended the throne, as Henry VIIL, 
in 1509. The title was also borne by Charles I. and 
James II. before their accession to the throne. ERNEST 
AvuGuStrUS, a brother of George I., was created Duke of 
York and Albany in 1716. He died, without issue, in 
1728. EDWARD AuGustrus, a-brother of George IIL, 
was created Duke of York and Albany in 1760, and died, 
without issue, in 1767. 

See Miss Ropserts, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster,’’ 1827. 

York, (FREDERICK,) DUKE oF, born in 1763, was the 
second son of George III. He served for a time it the 
Prussian army, and was created in 1784 Duke of York 
and Albany. He married in 1791 Frederica, daughter 
of Frederick William IL. of Prussia. He commanded 
a British corps in the French campaigns of 1793-94, was 
made a field-marshal in 1795, and commander-in-chief 
of the army in 1798. He was defeated near Bergen, in 
Holland, in 1799, and compelled to sign the disadvan- 
tageous convention of Alkmaar. Died in 1827. 

Yorke, (CHarteEs,) Lord Morden, an English jurist 
and statesman, born in London in December, 1722, was 
a younger son of the first Lord Hardwicke. He was 
educated at Bene’t College, Cambridge. He and his 
brother Philip were, while at college, the principal 
authors of the “Athenian Letters ; or, The Correspond- 
ence of an Agent of the King of Persia residing at 
Athens,” (1741,) a work of considerable merit. He pub- 
lished an ingenious “ Treatise on Forfeiture for Treason,” 
(1744.) In 1747 he was returned to Parliament for Rye- 


gate. He became solicitor-general in 1756, and attorney- 
general in 1762. He was attached to the Whig party. 
Having resigned in December, 1763, he was reappointed 
in August, 1765, on the formation of the ministry of 
Rockingham. He refused the offer of the great seal 


several times, but, at the earnest request of the king, he 


accepted the same in January, 1770, and succeeded Lerd 
Camden. By this act he deserted his Whig friends and 
destroyed his own peace. He died a few days after he 
became chancellor, probably by suicide. He left several 
children, one of whom was Sir Joseph Yorke, a naval 
officer. Charles Yorke was a friend and correspondent 
of Montesquieu. 

“ He was possessed,” says Lord Campbell, ‘of the 
finest talents, of the most varied accomplishments, of 
every virtue in public and private life; but when he 
seemed to have reached the summit of his lofty am- 
bition, he committed a fatal error. . . . His acceptance 
of the great seal was wrong, but did not proceed from 
sordid motives. He was overpowered by royal blandish- 
ments, and a momentary mistake as'to the duty of a good 
subject.” 

See Lorp CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,”’ vol. v. 

Yorke, (CHARLES PHILIP.) See HARDWICKE. 

Yorke, (Sir JosEPH SIDNEy,) K.C.B., an English 
admiral, entered the navy in 1780. He served under 
Lord Rodney in 1782, and rose through various promo- 
tions to be admiral of the blue in 1830. He perished 
by shipwreck in Stokes Bay in 183r. 

Yorke, (PHILip.) See HARDWICKE, EARL OF. 

Youatt, yoo’at, (WILLIAM,) an English veterinary 
surgeon, born in 1777, was the author of a “Treatise 
on Cattle,” a ‘Treatise on the Horse,” “The Com- 
plete Grazier,” and other similar works. He was also 
editor of a journal entitled “The Veterinarian.” Died 
in 1847. 

Youmans, yoo’manz, (EDWARD LIVINGSTON,) an 
American chemist and scientific writer, born in Albany 
county, New York, in 1821. He has published, besides 
other works, a ‘Class-Book of Chemistry,” (1852,) 
and ‘“ Hand-Book of Household Science,” (1857.) He 
edited ‘The Correlation and Conservation of Forces : 
a Series of Expositions by Grove, Helmholtz,” etc., 
(1864.) 

Young, yting, (ALEXANDER,) D.D., an American 
Congregational divine, born at Boston in 1800, was the 
author of “Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
Colony of Plymouth,” (1841,) “Library of Old English 
Prose Writers,” and other works. Died in 1854. 

Young, ying, (Sir ARETAS WILLIAM,) an English 
officer, served successively against the French in Egypt, 
Sicily, and Spain, and was made lieutenant-colonel in 
1813. He became lieutenant-governor of Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island in 1831, and was knighted in 1834. Died 
in 1835. 

Young, (ARTHUR,) an eminent English agriculturist 
and writer on economy, was born in Suffolk in 1741. 
He was a merchant’s clerk in his youth at Lynn. Having 
an aversion to mercantile business, he began to make 
experiments in agriculture, which at first were not suc- 
cessful. He leased a farm of three hundred acres at 
Samford Hall, Essex, about 1765, and cultivated it for 
five years. He published a “Tour through the Southern 
Counties of England and Wales,” (1768,) which was 
successful, and a “‘ Course of Experimental Agriculture,” 
(1770.) He performed several exploring tours in different 
parts of England, and published the results of his inves- 
tigations in works which contributed much to improve 
the methods of cultivation. His ‘“ Farmer’s Calendar” 
(1771) was a very popular work. In 1774 he published 
his “ Political Arithmetic.” He acquired a European 
reputation by his writings on agriculture. In 1784 he 
began to publish the “ Annals of Agriculture,” (45 vols.,) 
which was highly esteemed. He travelled in France in 
1787 and 1789, to explore the agricultural resources of 
that country, on which subject he published, about 1791, 
an interesting work. In 1793 he was appointed secre- 
tary to the board of agriculture, with a salary of four 
hundred pounds or more. He had married in early life, 
and had several children. Died in 1820. By his experi- 
ments and writings he rendered an important service to 
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British agriculture; and even the French acknowledge 
that France rests under obligations to him. His works 
on agriculture were translated into French by order of 
the Directory, and published under the title of ‘ Cultiva- 
teur Anglais,” (18 vols., 1801.) 

See the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for May, 1820; ‘* Monthly 
Review” for July, August, and September, 1780, e¢ seg. ; ALLIBONE, 
“Dictionary of Authors ;’’ *‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Young, (AuGusrus,) an American naturalist and 
geologist, born at Arlington, Vermont, in 1785. He 
studied law, was elected a member of Congress in 1841, 
and after the end of his term (1843) devoted himself to 
scientific pursuits. He wrote several scientific treatises, 
and was appointed State naturalist (for Vermont) in 
1856. Died in 1857. 

Young, (BRIGHAM,) high-priest of the Mormons, 
was born at Whitingham, Vermont, in June, 1801. He 
joined the Mormons in 1832 at Kirtland, Ohio, and 
soon acquired much influence by his shrewdness and 
energy. He was one of the twelve apostles sent out 
in 1835 to make proselytes. On the death of Joseph 
Smith, June, 1844, he was chosen president and prophet. 
As the people of Illinois seemed determined to expel 
the Mormons from the State, Young resolved to remove 
to some region in the far West, and, accompanied by 
a large majority of the Mormons, abandoned Nauvoo 
early in 1846. He persuaded his followers that the valley 
of Great Salt Lake was the Promised Land, and, having 
arrived at that lake about July, 1847, he founded Salt 
Lake City. The Mormons increased rapidly by emi- 
gration. In the spring of 1849 they held a convention 
at Salt Lake City, and organized a State, which they 
called Deseret ; but Congress refused to admit it into 
the Union, and organized the Territory of Utah, of 
which Brigham Young was appointed Governor, (1850.) 
The Mormons afterwards defied the laws and officers of 
the federal government, and Brigham Young ruled over 
Utah with absolute authority. In 1857 President Buch- 
anan appointed Alfred Cumming Governor of Utah, and 
sent an army of about 2500 men to enforce his authority. 
Governor Cumming proclaimed, about November, 1857, 
that the Mormons were in a state of rebellion; but in 
1858 hostilities were suspended by a compromise. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dixon, there were 20,000 “saints” in 
Salt Lake City in 1866, and 150,000 in Utah, which is 
probably a great exaggeration, as the population of Salt 
Lake City, according to the recent census, does not ex- 
ceed 14,000. Brigham Young keeps about twelve actual 
wives, besides many women who have been “sealed to 
him” as his spiritual wives. 

See ‘‘ Mormonism,”’ in the ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia ;”’ ‘‘ New 
America,”? by HepwortH Dixon, 1867; ‘‘ Mormonism: its Leaders 
and Designs,” by Joan Hype, Jr., 1857; ‘The Mormons, or 
Latter-Day Saints,’ by LizuTENANT J. W. GuNNISON, 1852; B. 
G. Ferris, ‘‘ Utah and the Mormons,’’ 1856. 

Young, (EDWARD,) an eminent English poet, born at 
Upham, in Hampshire, in 1684, was a son of Edward 
Young, rector of that parish, and subsequently Dean 
of Salisbury. ' He studied at Winchester, entered New 
College, Oxford, in 1703, and a few months later removed 
to Corpus Christi College. In 1708 he was elected a 
Fellow of All Souls’ College. He published in 1713 
poems entitled “The Last Day,” and “The Force of 
Religion, or Vanquished Love.” In 1719 he took the 
degree of D.C.L., and produced the same year the 
tragedy of “ Busiris.” He was patronized by the Duke 
of Wharton, who granted him an annuity. His next work 
was “The Revenge,” a tragedy, (1721,) which, like most 
of his writings, is marred by false taste and bombastic 
style. About 1725 he began to publish, under the title 
of “The Love of Fame, the Universal Passion,” a col- 
lection of satires, which was very successful. It is stated 
that he received £3000 for this work. His several 
works were dedicated to various patrons, in terms of 
fulsome adulation. Having taken holy orders in 1727, 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, and ob- 
tained in 1730 the rectory of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire 
where he resided many years. In 1731 he married 
Lady Elizabeth Lee, widow of Colonel Lee, and a 
daughter of the Earl of Lichfield. They had a son 
Frederick. Colonel Lee and Lady Lee had a daughter, 
who was married to a Mr. Temple, and who died at 
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Lyons in 1736. This Mr. Temple and his wife are the 
“ Philander” and “ Narcissa” of the “‘ Night Thoughts,” 
(1742-46,) the poem on which the reputation of Young 
is chiefly founded. It enjoyed great popularity, and 
found admirers and imitators in Germany and France. 
The form and conception of this poem are somewhat 
original and bold ; it is profusely adorned with brilliant 
imagery, pompous hyperbole, and striking antithesis ; 
but he seldom attains the true sublimity. ‘In his 
‘Night Thoughts,’” says Dr. Johnson, “he has ex- 
hibited a very wide display of original poetry, varie- 
gated with deep reflections and striking allusions,—a 
wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of fancy 
scatters flowers of every hue and every odour.” (‘ Lives 
of the English Poets.”) “ Young,” says Villemain, “is 
not a good model; he has too much artifice. . . . He 
fatigues the imagination more than he touches the 
heart; he fills the reader with a sort of satiety of sym- 
pathy for his sorrow.” (‘ Biographie Universelle.’’) 
Among his later works is ‘ Resignation,” a poem, 
(1762.) In 1761 he was appointed clerk of the closet 
to the Princess-Dowager of Wales. After he was 
seventy years old he continued to solicit preferment, but 
without success. He died at Welwyn in April, 1765. 


See H. Crort, ‘Life of Edward Young,”’ in JouNson’s ‘‘ Lives 
of the English Poets;’’ ‘‘ Biographica Britannica ;” J. Mirrorp, 
“Life of Young ;’”? CAMPBELL, ‘‘ Specimens of the English Poets ;” 
>? “Westminster Review” for January, 1857; 


Drake, “ Essays; 
ALLIBONE, ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors.” 

Young, (Sir JoHN,) an English civil officer, born in 
1807. He was secretary of the treasury from 1844 to 
1846, chief secretary for Ireland from 1852 to 1855, and 
Governor of New South Wales from 1860 to 1868. 

Young, (JoHN CLARK,) D.D., an American Presby- 
terian divine, born at Greencastle, Pennsylvania, in 1803, 
became president of Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, 
in 1830. Died in 1857. 

Young, (JOHN RADFORD,) an English mathema- 
tician, born in London about 1800. Among his works 
are “The General Theory and Solution of Algebraic 
Equations,” (1842,) and a ‘Treatise on Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy,” (1856.) 

Young, (MA?rrHEw,) an eminent Irish mathematician 
and writer, born in the county of Roscommon in 1750. 
He studied at Trinity College, Dublin, of which he be- 
came a Fellow in 1775, and in 1786 was appointed to the 
chair of natural philosophy. He was one of the found- 
ers and first members of the Royal Irish Academy, to 
the “Transactions” of which he contributed several 
valuable articles. Among his principal works are “An 
Essay on the Phenomena of Sounds and Musical Strings,” 
(1784,) “Method of Prime and Ultimate Ratios,” and 
“Principles of Natural Philosophy,” (1800.) He died 
in 1800, having been previously created Bishop of Clon- 
fert and Kilmacduach. 

Young, (Parrick,) [Lat. Parri¢/tus Ju’Nius,] a 
distinguished classical scholar, born in East Lothian, 
Scotland, in 1584, was appointed keeper of the royal 
library in London. He translated into Latin some of 
the works of King James I., and edited the epistles of 
Clemens Romanus. Died in 1652. 

Young, (Sir Prrer,) [Lat. Pe’rrus Ju’Ntus,] a Scot- 
tish diplomatist, born in 1544. He was associated with 
Buchanan as tutor of the young prince, afterwards James 
I. of England, and subsequently became a member of the 
privy council, and was employed in various missions. 
He was the author of a vindication of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Died in 1628. 

Young, (SAMUEL,) an American politician, born in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, about 1780, removed to the State 
of New York in his youth. He became a member of 
the board of canal commissioners in 1817, was for many 
years a Senator of New York, and held other high 
offices in that State. He acted with the Democratic 
party, and was the leader of the delegation of Free- 
Soilers, a/zas “ Barnburners,” which went from New York 
to the Baltimore Convention in 1848. He died at Ball- 
ston, New York, in 1850. 

Young, (THomas,) an English Puritan divine, born 
about 1587. He became master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and was a tutor of the poet Milton, Died 
in 1655. 
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Young, (THOmMaAS,) an English philosopher and scholar 
of great eminence, was born at Milverton, in Somer- 
setshire, on the 13th of June, 1773. His parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. He studied for 
several years at Compton School, Dorsetshire, and after- 
wards athome. He was well versed in the Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian languages, and in mathematics. He 
also studied Hebrew, Arabic, etc. From 1787 to 1792 
he was employed as tutor to Hudson Gurney, in the 
family of David Barclay of Youngsbury, in Hertford- 
shire. During this period he studied natural philosophy, 
and the “ Principia” of Newton. He became a student 
of medicine in London in 1792, attended the lectures of 
John Hunter, and continued his studies in Edinburgh, 
whither he went in 1794. About this date he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. 1n the autumn of 1795 
he went to Gottingen, where he studied several months 
and took the degree of M.D. He visited various cities 
of Germany in 1796, and entered Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1797. His uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, who 
died in 1797, left him a legacy of about £10,000. 

He began to practise medicine in London in 1800, and 
was professor of natural philosophy in the Royal Insti- 
tution from 1801 to 1804. Between 1800 and 1804 he 
contributed to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions” several 
memoirs “On the Theory of Light and Colours,” in 
which he advocated the undulatory theory of light. He 
married Miss Eliza Maxwell in 1804. In 1807 he pub- 
lished an excellent work entitled a “ Course of Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy and Mechanical Arts,” (2 vols. 
4to,) which presents a complete system of elementary 
physics and mechanical philosophy. Among his chief 
discoveries was the interference of the rays of light, on 
which subject we quote the comments of Sir John F. W. 
Herschel: “The first year of the present century, our 
illustrious countryman, the late Dr. Thomas Young, had 
established a principle in optics which, regarded as a 
physical law, has hardly its equal, for beauty, simplicity, 
and extent of application, in the whole circle of science. 
. . . Nothing was now wanting to a rational theory of 
double refraction, but to frame an hypothesis of some 
mode in which light might be conceived to be propagated, 
through the elastic medium supposed to convey it, in 
such a way as not to be contradictory to any of the facts 
nor to the general Jaws of dynamics. This essential 
idea, without which everything that had been done be- 
fore would have been incomplete, was also furnished by 
Dr. Young, who, with a sagacity which would have done 
honour to Newton himself, had declared that to accom- 
modate the doctrine of Huygens to the phenomena of 
polarized light it is necessary to conceive the mode of 
propagation of a luminous impulse through the ether, 
differently from that of a sonorous one through the air. 
In the latter, the particles of the air advance and recede ; 
in the former, those of the ether must be supposed to 
tremble laterally.” (‘Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy.”) 

In 1811 he was appointed one of the physicians of 
Saint George’s Hospital. He contributed to the “ Quar- 
terly Review” numerous articles, mostly scientific. He 
published in 1813 “ An Introduction to Medical Litera- 
ture, including a System of Practical Nosology.” In 
1818 he became secretary to the board of longitude. He 
was afterwards the editor or conductor of the “ Nautical 
Almanac.” We devoted much attention to the subject 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, in which he made some dis- 
coveries, that he published in 1819. He was more suc- 
cessful in explaining the symbols of ancient Egypt than 
any person except Champollion. He wrote about sixty 
articles for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” including 
the article “Egypt” and more than forty biographical 
notices. In 1827 he was chosen one of the eight foreign 
associates of the French Institute. He died, without 
issue, in London, in May, 1829. 

See Georce Pracock, D.D., “Life of Dr. Thomas Young,” 
18:5; Gurney, “Memoir of Thomas Young,” 1831; ARraco, 
* Bloge de Thomas Young;’? ALLtBong, “ Dictionary of Authors ;” 
‘North British Review’’ for August, 1855. 

Young, (THOMAS JOHN,) an American Episcopalian 
divine, born at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1803, gradu- 
ated at Yale College, and in 1847 became assistant rector 
vf Saint Michael’s Church, Charleston. Died in 1852. 


Young, (Sir WILLIAM,) an English writer, born near 
Canterbury in 1750. He was elected to Parliament for 
Saint Mawes in 1783, and was afterwards Governor of 
Tobago. He published “The West India Common- 
place Book,” “The History of Athens,” and other works. 
Died in 1815. 

Young-Ching. See Yoone-SHING. 

Yousouf-Ben-Taschefin. See Yoosur-Ipn-TAsHE- 
FEEN. 

Ypey, i’pi, ? (ANN#&uS,) a Dutch theologian, born 
in Friesland in 1760, became professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Groningen in 1813. He published, besides 
other works, a ‘History of the Christian Church in 
the Eighteenth Century,” and a ‘Compendious History 
of the Reformation,” (“* Beknopte Geschiedenis de Her- 
vorming,” 1817.) Died about 1834. 

Ypres, d’, dépr, (CHARLES,) a Flemish painter and 
designer, born at Ypres about 1510, studied in Italy. 
Among his works is “The Last Judgment.” He died 
in 1563 or 1564. 

Ypsilanti, ip-se-lan’tee, or Ypsilan/tis, (ALEXAN- 
DER,) a Greek statesman and soldier, was appointed 
Hospodar of Wallachia in 1774. He was condemned to 
death by the Turks on a charge of treason, and executed 
in 1792. His son CONSTANTINE became interpreter to 
the Porte, and was afterwards successively Hospodar 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. He died in 1816, having 
made several ineffectual attempts to achieve the inde- 
pendence of his country. 

Ypsilanti, (ALEXANDER,) a celebrated Greek patriot, 
ason of Constantine, and grandson of Alexander, noticed 
above, was born at Constantinople in 1792. He entered 
the Russian service at an early age, fought with dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of 1812-13, and was made 
a major-general in 1817. He became leader in 1820 of 
the Hetzeria, (Hetairia,) an association for the promotion 
of Grecian independence; but after the defeat of the 
Greeks at Dragashan, in 1821, he gave himself up to the 
Austrians, by whom he was imprisoned six years. He 
was released in 1827, on the intercession of the Czar 
Nicholas, but he died the following year. 

Ypsilanti, (Dimirrtus,) a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Constantinople in 1793. Soon after the 
breaking out of the insurrection in 1821, he took Tripo- 
litza by storm, and subsequently distinguished himself 
by his bold defence of the citadel of Argos, in conse- 
quence of which the Turkish army was destroyed in its 
passage between Argos and Corinth. He was made 
commander of the forces in Eastern Greece by the presi- 
dent, Capedistria, in 1828, and after the assassination of 
that magistrate, in 1832, became one of the members of 
the executive commission. He died the same year. 

Ypsilantis. See YPSILANTI. 

Yrala or Irala, de, da e-r4/l4, (DomMINGO Martinez 
—mak-tee/néth,) a Spanish captain and explorer, born 
at Vergara about 1486. He explored the region near 
the Paraguay River, and was chosen governor of the 
colony at Assumption about 1538. Died in 1557. 

Yriarte. See IRIARTE. 

Ysabeau, e/’z4’ bo’, (CLEMENT ALEXANDRE,) a 
French Jacobin, born at Gien in 1754. Tle was a mem- 
ber of the Convention, (1792-95,) voted for the death of 
the king, and acted with the enemies of Robespierre on 
the 9th Thermidor. He was elected to the Council 
of Elders in 1795. Died in 1823, (or, according to some 
authorities, in 1831.) 

Ysabeau, (VIcror FREDERIC ALEXANDRE,) a French 
writer on rural economy, born at Rouen in 1793, was 
a son of the preceding. He published a number of 
works. 

Yu, yoo, the last of the three ancient Chinese em- 
perors* who stand pre-eminent for their wisdom and 
virtue among all the rulers of the Celestial empire, 
began to reign, according to Pauthier, in 2205 B.c. He 
constructed extensive dikes along the banks of such of 
the great rivers as were subject to inundations, and 
executed other ‘important public works. He is said 
to have introduced great improvements in agriculture. 
Some writers date the commencement of authentic his- 


* Yao, Shun, Yu. 
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tory in China (see Yao) from the reign of Yu, who was 
the founder of the first dynasty—commonly called the 
Hia (hee’a) dynasty—of Chinese emperors. 

See PauTuigr, ‘‘Chine,’’ pp. 39-54. 

Yusuf. See Yoosur. 

Yvan, é’vén’, (MELcutor,) BARON, a French phy- 
sician and writer, born in Basses-Alpes in 1803. He 
went to China in 1843 as physician to a mission or 
embassy conducted by M. Lagrenée, and he published, 
besides other works, ‘“‘ Travels in China and the Malay 
Peninsula,” (1850.) 

Yver, é’vair’, (JACQUES,) a French author, born at Ni- 
ort in 1520, wrote “‘ Le Printemps d’Yver.” Died in 1572. 

Yvernois. See IvERNOIS. 

Yves, Saint. See Ives. 

Yves, Sainr. See SAINt-IVEs. 

Yves, Saint, or Yves de Ker-Martin, év deh kér’- 
m&r’tan’, a learned French monk and jurist, born in 


Bretagne in 1253, was sometimes called YvEs-HELORI, 
(év a/lo’re’.) Died in 1303. 
See I. Fav#, ‘‘ Histoire de Saint Yves,” 1851. 


Yves de Ker-Martin. See Yvzs, Saint. 

Yveteaux, Des. See DES YVETEAUxX. 

Yvon, e’vén’, ABBE, a mediocre French writer, born 
in Normandy about 1720. He aided Diderot in the 
redaction of the ‘ Encyclopédie,” and published other 
works, Died about 1790. 

Yvon, (ADOLPHE,) a French historical painter, born 
in the department of Moselle in 1817, was a pupil of 
Paul Delaroche. Among his principal works may be 
named “Marshal Ney supporting the Rear-Guard in 
Russia,” “ The Seven Deadly Sins,” and “‘ The Capture 
of the Malakoff.” 

Yvon, (PIERRE CHRISTOPHE,) born near Mans in 
1719, was for many years physician of the Abbey Royal 
of Poissi, near Paris. Died in 1814. 


ZL. 


Zabaglia, dz4-bal’y4, (Nrcco1o,) an Italian archi- 
tect and mechanician, born at Rome in 1674, was the 
inventor of several ingenious machines, among which 
was one for transferring frescos from the plaster. He 
was appointed architect of the basilicon of Saint Peter’s, 
Died in 1750. 

Zabarella, dz4-ba-rel’/l4, (FRANCESCO,) a celebrated 
Italian ecclesiastic, sometimes called tHE CARDINAL OF 
FLORENCE, was born at Padua in 1339. He was pro- 
foundly versed in canon law, and rose through several 
preferments to be Archbishop of Florence in 1410, and 
a cardinal in 1411. He took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Trent, and was the author 
of numerous treatises relating to theology and ecclesias- 
tical matters. Died in 1417. 

See Vepova, “ Memorie intorno alla Vita di Francesco Zaba- 
rella,”’ 1829. 

Zabarella, (GIACOMO,) an Italian philosopher, born 
at Padua in 1533, published “Commentaries on the 
Physics of Aristotle,” and several treatises on logic and 
philosophy. Died in 1589. 

Zaborowa, z4-b4-ro’v4, (JAMES,) a Polish publicist, 
flourished about 1500. He published a collection of the 
laws and constitutions of Poland, (1506.) 

Zaborowski, z4-ba-rov’skee, (S1ANISLAS,) a Polish 
jurist, became secretary of the treasury in 1506. He 
wrote on law and grammar. Died in 1549. 

Zabulon, the French for ZEBULUN, which see. 

Zacagni, dz4-k4n’yee, or Zaccagni, (LORENZO ALES- 
SANDRO,) an Italian scholar and antiquary, became keeper 
of the library of the Vatican. He published an impor- 
tant work entitled “A Collection of Ancient Memorials 
of the Church,” (“ Collectanea Monumentorum veterum 
Ecclesiz,” etc;, 1698.) Died at Rome in 1712. 

Zaccaria, dz4-k4-ree’4, (FRANCESCO ANTONTO,) an 
Italian Jesuit and scholar, born at Venice in 1714, be- 
came professor of ecclesiastical history at the College 
of Wisdom, Rome. Among his principal works are 
his “Literary History of Italy,” (14 vols. 8vo, 1751,) 
“Literary Annals of Italy,” (3 vols., 1762,) and “* Numis- 
matic Institutes.” Died in 1795. 

Zac’che-us, [Fr. ZACHEE, z@’sha’,] a rich publican 
of Jericho, who became a disciple of Christ. 

See Luke xix. 


Zacchias, dz4k-kee’4s, (PAOLO,) an Italian physician 
and medical writer, born at Rome in 1584, became 
physician to Pope Innocent X. He published a number 
of works on medical jurisprudence, which were highly 
esteemed at the time. Died in 1659. 

Zaccone, z4’kon’, (PIERRE,) a French /7¢érateur, born 
at Douai in 1817. He published several novels, and a 
“ History of Secret Societies,” (1847.) 

Zach, von, fon zak, [Ger. pron. ts4K,] (ANTON,) 
Baron, an Austrian general, born at Pesth in 1747. He 
became a colonel in 1795, and distinguished himself at 
Marengo, where he was made prisoner, (1800.) He 
obtained the rank of field-marshal-lieutenant. He wrote 


several works on the military art and on mathematics. 
Died in 1826. 

Zach, von, fon zak or tsik, (FRANZ XAVER,) BARON, 
an eminent astronomer, born at Presburg in June, 1754, 
was a brother of the preceding. He passed several 
of his early years in England after he had left college. 
About 1786 he entered the service of Ernest, Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, and was appointed director of an obser- 
vatory which that prince had erected at Seeberg. He 
gained a high reputation as an observer and a writer on 
astronomy. He published a valuable periodical, entitled 
“ Monatliche Correspondenz,” (28 vols., 1800-13,) a 
“ Catalogue of Fixed Stars,” (1804,) “‘ Tables of Aberra- 
tion and Nutation for 1404 Stars,” (1812,) and a work 
called “The Attraction of Mountains and its Effects on 
a Plumb-Line,” (2 vols., 1814.) He passed several of his 
latter years in Italy, whither he went as an attendant or 
grand marshal of the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. He died 
of cholera in Paris in 1832. 

Zacharia or Zachariae, tsix-4-ree’A, (GOTTHILF 
TraucorT,) a German theologian, born in Thuringia in 
1729; died at Kiel in 1777. 

Zacharia, (Just FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a German 
poet and satirist, born at Frankenhausen in 1726. He 
studied at Leipsic, and became in 1761 professor of 
belles-lettres in the Carolinum at Brunswick. His 
burlesque heroic poem entitled “The Brawler” (“ Der 
Renommist,” 1744) was the first work of the kind that 
had appeared in German, and was received with great 
favour. It was followed by other similar poems, en- 
titled “ Phaeton,” ‘The Handkerchief,” (“ Das Schnupf- 
tuch,’’) and ‘* Murner in Hell,” (‘Murner in der Holle,”) 
which were also very successful. Ele likewise published 
“Fables and Tales,” which are highly esteemed, and 
translated Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” into German hex- 
ameter verse. Died in 1777. 

See EscHensura, “‘ Leben F. W. Zachariae’s,’’ 1781 ; GERVINUS, 
‘Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung.”’ 

Zacharia von Lingenthal, tsix-a-ree’4 fon ling’- 
en-thal, (KaRL SALOMO,) an eminent German jurist and 
writer, born at Meissen in 1769. Having studied at 
Leipsic, he became in 1802 professor of law at Witten- 
berg, and in 1807 filled the same chair at Heidelberg. 
He was ennobled in 1842, with the title of Baron von 
Lingenthal. He published a number of valuable legal 
and philosophical works, among which may be named a 
“ Manual of French Civil Law,” and ‘The Unity of 
State and Church.” Died in 1843. 

See C. E. Zacuartakg, ‘* Karl S. Zachariae’s Biographie,”’ 1843. 

Zaeh-a-ri/ah, [Fr. ZACHARIR, 24/ka’re’; Heb. 17153,| 
King of Israel, was the son of Jeroboam II., whom he 
succeeded in 793 B.C, Died about 770 B.C. 

See II Kings xv. 

Zaeh-a-ri/as, [Fr. ZACHARIE, 24’ka’re’,] a Jewish 
priest, who was the father of John the Baptist, and to 
whom the angel Gabriel predicted the birth of that son, 

See Luke i. 


’ 
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Zacharias, [Gr. Zayapiac ; Fr. ZACHARIE,| surnamed 
SCHOLAS’TICUS, a Christian writer, who was Bishop of 
Mitylene and lived about 530 a.p. He wrote, in Greek, 
a work entitled ‘“ Ammonius,” designed to refute the 
doctrine of the eternity of the universe. 

Zacharias, [Fr. Zacuariz,| a Greek ecclesiastic, 
succzeded Gregory III. as Pope of Rome in 741 A.D. 
He compelled Luitprand, King of the Longobards, to 
restore the territories which he had taken from the 
exa/chate of Ravenna, and supported Pepin in his claim 
to the throne of France in opposition to Childeric, (750.) 
He wrote a “Life of Saint Benedict,” and other works, 
and founded numerous churches. Died in 752. 

Zacharie. See ZACHARIAH and ZACHARIAS, 

Zacharie de Lisieux, 24’ka’ve’ deh le’ze-uh’, a 
French monk, born at Lisieux in 1582. He produced, 
besides other books, a fanciful work called “ Gyges the 
Gaul,” (‘““Gyges Gallus,” 1659.) He wrote under the 
assumed name of PETRUS FIRMIANUS, or FIRMIAN. 
Died in 1660. 

Zachau, tsik/dw, written also Zachaw, (FRIED- 
RICH WILHELM,) a German musician and composer, 
born at Leipsic in 1663. He was a skilful performer on 
the organ, lived at Halle, and was one of the masters of 
Handel. Died in 1721. 

Zachée. See ZACCHEUS. 

Zachtleven or Zachtleevin. See SACHTLEVEN. 

Zacuth, (ABRAHAM.) See ABRAHAM ZACUTH. 

Zacuto Lusitano, z4-koo’to loo-se-ta/no, [Lat. Za- 
cu’tus Lusira/Nus,| a Portuguese physician and phi- 
losopher, of Jewish extraction, born at Lisbon in 1575. 
He spent the latter part of his life in Amsterdam, where 
he published several medical works. Died in 1642. 

Zacutus. See ZACUTO. 

Za’/dok or Za’doc, [Heb. Pit¥,] a Jewish chief 
priest, who lived in the reign of David. Zadok and the 
prophet Nathan anointed Solomon as king. 

See I. Kings i. 45, ii. 35; I. Samuel xv. 29, 35. 

Zahn, ts4n, (JOHANN,) a German philosopher, born 
in Franconia in 1641, published ‘ Physico-Mathematico- 
Historical Mirrors of Remarkable and Wonderful 
Things to be Known,” (“Specula Physico-Mathematico 
Historica Notabilium ac Mirabilium sciendorum,” 1696.) 
Died in 1707. 

Zahn, (JOHANN KARL WILHELM,) a German artist, 
born at Rodenberg in 1800, spent many years in Italy, 
and published in 1828 a work entitled ‘The Finest 
Ornaments and Most Remarkable Pictures from Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, and Stabiz.” He was appointed 
professor in the Academy of Arts at Berlin in 1829. 

Zahrtmann, tsart/man, (CHRISTIAN CHRISTOPHER,) 
a Danish officer and hydrographer, born before 1800. 
He served with distinction in the campaign of 1815, 
and subsequently examined the coasts of Denmark, of 
which he published valuable charts. One of these, 
entitled ‘‘The Danish Pilot,” has been translated into 
English and French. He was appointed hydrographer 
to the Danish admiralty, created knight grand cross of 
the order of Dannebrog, and obtained various other 
distinctions. Died in 1853. 

Zaidoon, Zaidoun, or Zaidtin, Ibn, {b’n zi’ddodn’, 
(Abool-Waleed- (or Walid-) Ahmed, 4’bool w4-leed 
ax/med,) an Arabian poet, born at Cérdova in 1003. 
He lived at Seville, and was vizier to King Motadhed. 
Died in 1070, 

Zainer or Zeiner, tsi’ner, written also Tzainer, 
(GUNTHER,) a celebrated German printer, born at Reut- 
Jingen about 1430, was the first to establish a press 
at Augsburg. He also introduced the Roman type 
into Germany. Died in‘1478. His brother JOHANN 
founded a printing-establishment at Ulm. 

Zajonezek, z4-yon’chék, (Joseru,) a Polish general, 
born at Kamieniec in 1752. He served under Kos- 
ciusko against the Russians, and afterwards entered the 
French army, fought in Italy and Egypt, and became 
a general of division in 1802. He lost a leg in the 
Russian campaign of 1812, and was soon after made 
prisoner. In 1815 he was appointed Viceroy of Poland 
by the emperor Alexander, who made him a prince in 
1818. He published, in French, a “ History of the Polish 
Revolution in 1794,” (1797.) Died in 1826. 


Zakrzewski, z4kr-zhév’skee, a Polish patriot, born 
about 1744, became president of the National Council 
at Warsaw in 1794. After the capture of that city by 
Suwarow, he was arrested, by order of the Russian 
government, with Potocki and others, and imprisoned 
at Saint Petersburg till the accession of the emperor 
Paul. Died in 1802. 

Zal, zal, or Zalzer, z4l’zar, [7.e. ‘‘golden-haired,”] the 
name of an ancient Persian warrior, who was distin- 
guished for his heroic achievements, and still more as 
the father of the famous Roosram, (which see.) He is 
said to have greatly aided Kai-Kobad (the first of the 
Kaianian kings) in repelling the invasion of the Tartars 
and in establishing that king securely on the throne of 
Persia. 

See ‘‘A Short History of Persia,” in vol. v. of Sir WILLIAM 
Jonrs’s Works; AtrKinson’s ‘‘ Abridgment of the Shah Nameh of 
Firdausi.”’ 

Zaleski, z4-lés’skee, (BOHDAN,) a Polish poet, born 
in the Ukraine in 1802. His principal works are entitled 
“The Spirit of the Steppes,” and “The Holy Family.” 

Za-let’cus, [ZaAeveoc,] an eminent Greek legislator, 
supposed to have been born about 700 B.c. According 
to tradition, he was the first of the Greeks who pre- 
pared a code of written laws. This code—which, he 
declared, was revealed to him by Minerva—was made 
for the Epizephyrian Locrians, in Southern Italy. He 
is said by some writers to have been killed in battle ; 
while others assert that he committed suicide for having 
thoughtlessly violated one of his own laws. 


See Rirrersuustus, “Oratio de Zaleuco et Charonda,” etc., 
1591; B. PoRYTOGHESE, ‘‘ Frammenti della Legislazione de Zaleuco,” 
etc., 1842. E 


Zallinger, tsal/ling-er, (FRANZ SERAPHIN,) a Tyrolese 
natural philosopher, born at Botzen in 1743, published 
several works. Died after 1800. . 

Zallinger, (J[AKOB ANYON,) a learned Jesuit, born at 
Botzen, in the Tyrol, in 1735. He published, besides 
other works, in Latin, “‘The Interpretation of Nature, 
or the Newtonian Philosophy Expounded,” (3 vols., 
1773-75.) Died about 1802. 

Zallwein, ts4l’@#in, (GrEORG,) a German canonist, 
born in the Upper Palatinate in 1712. He was professor 
of canon law at Salzburg, and wrote on that subject. 
Died in 1766. 

Zalmoxis. See ZAMOLXIS. 

Zaluski, z4-loos’skee, (ANDREW CHRYSOSTOM,) a 
Polish statesman and pulpit orator, born about 1650, 
rose to be Bishop of Ermeland and grand chancellor of 
Poland under Augustus II. He was the author of a 
valuable and interesting work entitled ‘‘ Historical Epis- 
tles,” (“‘ Epistolz historico-familiares.”) Died in 1711. 

Zaluski, (ANDREW SYTANISLAS,) nephew of the pre- 
ceding, was created Bishop of Plock by Augustus IL, 
and appointed grand chancellor of the kingdom, (1735.) 
He became Bishop of Cracow in 1746. He was distin- 
guished for his learning and his patronage of literature. 
Died in 1758. 

Zaluski, (JosEPH ANDREW,) a bibliophile, a brother 
of the preceding, was born in 1701. Having visited 
France, Italy, and Germany, he became after his return 
Bishop of Kief. In conjunction with his brother the 
Bishop of Cracow, he devoted himself to the task of 
forming a library, which in 1748 amounted to 230,000 
volumes and was opened to the public at Warsaw the 
same year. In 1766 he was imprisoned, by order of 
the Russian government, for having denounced the Dis- 
sidents protected by that country, and was not released till 
1773. While in prison he wrote an account, in verse, of 
the Polish histories contained in his library. He died in 
1774, and his magnificent collection was, on the partition 
of Poland, in 1795, seized by the Russian government 
and carried to Saint Petersburg, where it formed the 
nucleus of the Imperial Library. Many books were 
lost on the way, but the number which arrived safely 
amounted to 262,640 volumes, of which the greater part 
were French, German, and English. It also contained 
about 25,000 engravings. 

Zamagna, dz4-m4n’y4, (BERNARDO,) an Italian Jesuit 
and Latin poet, born at Ragusa in 1735. He translated 
the poems of Hesiod and Theocritus, and the ‘* Odyssey” 
of Homer, into Latin verse. Died in 1820. 


ZAMBECCARI 


Zambeccari, dzim-bék-ka’ree,( FRANCESCO,) COUNT, 
a distinguished Italian aeronaut, born at Bologna in 
1756. He maintained the theory that a balloon could 
be managed by the use of oars and by increasing or 
diminishing the gas, and, while making the experiment, 
perished by his balloon being caught in a tree and 
taking fire, (1812.) 

Zambeccari, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian physician and 
medical writer of the seventeenth century, was a native 
of Florence, and became professor of anatomy at Pisa. 

Zam-be’li-os, (JOHN,) a Greek poet, born in one 
of the Ionian Isles in 1787. He wrote lyric poems, 
and several tragedies, which were successful. Died 
in 1856. 

Zambelli, dzim-bel’/lee, (ANDREA,) an Italian his- 
torian, born at Lonato in 1794. He became professor 
of history at Pavia in 1825, and president of the Institute 
of Milan in 1845. Among his works is a ‘‘ Treatise on 
War.” 

Zamboni, dz4m-bo’nee, (BALDASSARE,) an Italian 
writer, born at Brescia about 1730; died in 1797. 

Zamet, 24’md’, (JEAN,) a distinguished military officer, 
born in France, was a son of the following. He fought 
for the King of France against the Huguenots, and 
obtained the rank of maréchal-de-camp. He is said to 
have been a model Christian soldier. He was killed at 
the siege of Montpellier, about 1621. 

Zamet, dza-mét’ or. 2%’/ma’, (SEBASTTAN,) an Italian 
financier and courtier, born at Lucca about 1549, came 
to Paris in his youth. He became a confidential agent 
of Henry 1V., who borrowed money of him and em- 
ployed him in negotiations and intrigues. Died in 1614. 

Zamet, (SEBASYTIEN,) a French ecclesiastic, was a 
son of the preceding. He became Bishop of Langres 
in 1615. About 1630 he founded an order of nuns for 
the adoration of the Holy Sacrament, which was gov- 
erned by Angélique Arnauld. Died in 1655. 

Za-mol/xis [Gr. Zauorsic] or Zal-mox’is [Gr. ZaA- 
yogic] was regarded as a deity by the ancient Getz or 
Thracians. According to a Greek tradition, he was a 
slave and pupil of Pythagoras, and he taught the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul to the Getee. 

See Ruousorou os, ‘‘ Dissertatio de Zamolxide,”’ 1852. 

Zamora, tha-mo’ré, (ANTONIO,) a Spanish physician, 
born at Salamanca about 1570; died about 1640. 

Zamora, (LORENZO,) a Spanish theologian and _ poet, 
born at Ocafia about 1550. He wrote a poem (“La 
Saguntina”) on the siege of Saguntum. Died in 1614. 

Zamora, de, da tha-mo’r4, (ANYTONIO,) a Spanish 
dramatist, who lived about 1710-50, was patronized by 
Philip V. His tragedy entitled ‘‘Mazariegos y Mon- 
salves” is esteemed one of his best works. 

Zamora, de, (BERNARDO,) a learned Spanish monk, 
born in Leon about 1720. He was professor of Greek 
at Salamanca, and wrote several works. Died in 1785. 

Zamori, dz4-mo/ree, or Zamoreo, dz4-mo/ra-o, (Ga- 
BRIO,) an Italian jurist and Latin poet, born at Parma 
about 1320. He was highly praised by Petrarch, who 
was his friend. Died about 1400. 

Zamose. See ZAMOYSKI. 

Zamoscius. See ZAMOYSKI. 

Zamoyski, z4-moi/skee, written also Zamojski and 
Zamosec, (ANDREW,) a Polish statesman and _philan- 
thropist, born in 1716. He served with distinction in 
the Saxon army, attained the rank of major-general, and 
in 1764 became grand chancellor under Stanislas Au- 
gustus. He published in 1778 a code of laws, prepared 
at the request of the Diet, which, on account of its pro- 
vision for the emancipation of the serfs, encountered 
general opposition, and was not even permitted to be 
read. It was, however, adopted by the Diet of 1791. 
He died in 1792. His wife, originally a princess Czar- 
toryska, was also distinguished for the benevolence of 
her character and her numerous charities. 

Zamoyski, (JOHN,) grandson of the following, was 
born in 1626. He fought against the Cossacks in 1651, 
and was afterwards appointed Palatine of Sandomir by 
John Casimir. He also distinguished himself in the 
subsequent wars with Sweden and Russia. Died in 
1665. His widow was afterwards married to the cele- 
hrated Sobieski. 
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Zamoyski or Zamoso, [Lat. Zamos/ctus,] (JOHN 
SARIUS,) an eminent Polish statesman, general, and 
scholar, born in 1541. He was educated at Paris and 
at Padua, where he studied law. In 1563 he published 
at Padua or Venice an able treatise “On the Roman 
Senate,” (“ De Senatu Romano,”) which Greevius praised 
and inserted in his “Thesaurus Antiquitatum Roma- 
narum.” He returned to Poland about 1565, and found 
a bountiful patron in King Sigismund Augustus, who 
died in 1572. In the election of a new king, Zamoyski, 
who was recognized as chief of the equestrian order, 
supported Henry of Anjou, who was elected, and ap- 
pointed Zamoyski grand chamberlain. After the flight 
or abdication of Henry, (1574,) Zamoyski favoured the 
election of Stephen Bathori, and was rewarded with the 
office of grand chancellor. He was the most influential 
Polish statesman in the reign of Bathori. During the war 
against the Muscovites he was appointed commander-in- 
chief in 1580, and he negotiated a treaty of peace in 1582, 
by which Livonia and Novogorod were ceded to Poland. 
He marrieda niece of the king about 1532. The Swedish 
prince Sigismund, who succeeded Bathori in 1586, owed 
his election to Zamoyski. Maximilian of Austria, who 
was a candidate for the Polish throne, having invaded 
Poland with an army, Zamoyski defeated him and took 
him prisoner about the end of 1586. He commanded 
the army in a successful campaign against the Turks in 
1595, and gained some victories over Charles, Duke of 
Sudermania, in Courland, about 1597. Among his works 
is ‘Logica Stoica, seu Dialectica Chrysippea.” Died 
in 1605. 

See Burstus, ‘‘ Vita J. Zamoscii,’”? 1619; T. Mostowskx1, “ Life 
of J. Zamoyski,” (in Polish, 1805;) BENTKOowsk1, *‘ Défense de J. 
Zamoyski,”’ 1811. ; 

Zamoyski, (SraANiIsLAs KosTKA FRANCIS REIN: 
HOLD,) a Polish politician, born at Warsaw in 1775, was 
a son of Andrew, noticed above. He became a privy 
councillor at Vienna in 1795, a senator-palatine about 
1809, and president of the senate of Poland in 1822. 
Died in 1856. 

Zamoyski, (THOMAS,) a son of John Sarius Zamoy- 
ski, was born in 1595. He inherited in some degree 
the qualities of his father, and was appointed grand 
chancellor in 1635. Died in 1638. 

Zampi, dzim’pee, (FELICE MartiA,) a famous Italian 
preacher and poet, born at Ascoli about 1700. His 
sermons were sometimes rather facetious, or deficient 
in gravity. Died in 1774. 

Zampieri. See DOMENICHINO. 

Zampieri, dzim-pe-a/ree, (CAMILLO,) an Italian poet, 
born at Imola in 1701, was a good classical scholar. He 
became a senator at Bologna, where he lived many years. 
He produced several Latin and Italian poems, which are 
commended. Died in 1784. 

See Fasront, “ Vitze Italorum doctrina excellentium.”’ 


Zanchi, dzan’kee, [Lat. ZAN’cHIUS,] (BASILIO,) an 
Italian scholar and ecclesiastic, born at Bérgamo about 
1501, was the author of a number of elegant Latin poems, 
one of which was entitled “On the Garden of Wisdom,” 
(“De Horto Sophiz.”) He was imprisoned in 1558 
for some act of disobedience to the pope, and died the 
same year. 

Zanchi, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian writer of the fifteenth 
century, was the author of a history, in Latin, of one of 
the wars of the Venetians against Maximilian, King of 
the Romans. 

Zanchi, (GIAN CrisostoMo,) brother of Basilio, 
noticed above, published a historical work, entitled 
“On the Origin of the Orobii or Cenomani,”’? (‘ De Oro- 
biorum, sive Cenomanorum Origine.”) Died in 1566. 

Zanchi, (GrROLAMO,) a son of Francesco, noticed 
above, was born in 1516. He studied divinity, and at an 
early age became one of the canons of the Lateran. While 
at Rome, he acquired the friendship of the Protestant 
reformer Peter Martyr, and, having been converted to 
his doctrines, repaired to Heidelberg, in Germany, where 
he was appointed professor of theology. He was the 
author of a number of controversial and theological 
works. _ Died in 1590. 

Zane, dz4’/na, (GracoMo,) an Italian lyric poet of high 
reputation, born at Venice in 1529; died in 1560. 
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Zanetti, dz4-net’tee, (ANTONIO Marta,) Count, a 
Venetian engraver and amateur, born about 1680, made 
a choice collection of antique gems and other works 
of art. He also published several treatises on art and 
antiquities. Died in 1766. 

Zanetti, (ANroNnIO MartA,) a relative of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Venice in 1716. He became libra- 
rian of Saint Mark, and was the author of a valuable 
work on Venetian painting, (“Della Pittura Veneziana.”) 
Died in 1778. 

Zanetti, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian historian, born 
near Treviso in 1690. He published a “ History of the 
Lombards,” (“Del Regno de’ Longobardi in Italia,” 2 
vols., 1753.) Died in 1762. 

Zanetti, (GIROLAMO FRANCESCO,) brother of Antonio 
Maria, (the second of the name,) was born at Venice in 
1713. He became professor of law at Padua, and wrote 
several antiquarian works. Died in 1782. 

Zanetti, (GuIpDO,) an eminent Italian numismatist, 
born in the province of Bologna in1741. He published 
a work on Italian coins, entitled “‘ Nuova Raccolta delle 
Monete e Zecche d'Italia,” (5 vols., 1775-89.) Died in 
1791. 

bee clanomi Z0N’zh&’ko’me’, (JOSEPH,) BARON, a 
French judge, born at Nancy in 1766. He was a mod- 
erate member of the Convention, (1792-95,) and became 
a judge in 1800. In 1831 he was appointed president of 
the chamber of requests. Died in 1846. 


See PaiLiart, “Eloge de Zangiacomi,” 1854. 


Zanichelli, dz4-ne-kel/lee, or Zannichelli, (G1An 
GIROLAMO,) an Italian physician and naturalist, born at 
Méddena in 1662, was the author of several scientific 
treatises. A genus of plants has been named Zazez- 
chellia in his honour. Died in 1729. 

Zannichelli. See ZANICHELLI. 

Zannini, dz4-nee/nee, (PAOLO,) an Italian physician, 
born in 1781, lived at Venice. Died in 1843. 

Zannoni, dz4-no/nee, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA,) an 
Italian antiquary, born at Florence in 1774, was a pupil 
of Lanzi, and became in 1817 secretary of the Academy 
della Crusca. He published a history of that academy, 
and several treatises on numismatics and ancient art. 
Died in 1832. 

See C. Cavepont, “ Biografia del Cavaliere G. B. Zannoni,”’ 
1835; F. Beccut, ‘‘ Elogio del Cavaliere G. B. Zannoni,”’ 1838. 

Zanobi da Strata, dz4-no’bee da stra’ta, an Italian 
poet, born at Strata, near Florence; in 1312. He was 
crowned with laurel by the emperor Charles IV. in 1355. 
Died in 1361. 

Zanolini, dz4-no-lee/nee, (ANTONIO,) an eminent 
Italian Orientalist, born at Padua in 1693. He became 
professor of Hebrew and Syriac at Padua, and published 
lexicons and grammars of the Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages. Died in 1762. 

Zanoni, dz4-no/nee, (ANTONTO,) an Italian agricul- 
turist, born at Udine in 1696. He made experiments in 
rural economy, and published several works on that 
subject. Died in 1770. 

Zanoni, (GiAcoMo,) an Italian botanist, born in 
Lombardy in 1615. He was keeper of the botanic gar- 
den of Bologna, and published a botanical work entitled 
“ Botanical History of Rare Plants,” etc., (“Storia bo- 
tanica delle Piante pit rare,” etc., 1675.) Died in 1682. 

Zanotti, dz4-not’tee, (EuUSTACHIo,) an Italian mathe- 
matician and astronomer, son of Giampietro, noticed 
below, was born at Bologna in 1709. He became pro- 
fessor of astronomy in his native city, and published 
several scientific works in Latin and Italian. Died in 
1782. 

See VANNETTI, ‘‘ Commentarius de Vita E. Zanotti,” 1786. 

Zanotti, (FRANCESCO MarIA,) an Italian scholar and 
philosopher, born at Bologna in 1692. He became suc- 
cessively professor of philosophy, librarian, and president 
of the university in his native city. He was the author 
of poems in Latin and Italian, and several treatises on 

hysics, mathematics, and art. Died in 1777. 

Zanotti, (GIAMPIETRO CAVAZZONI,) an Italian painter 
and art-critic, born in 1674, was a pupil of Lorenzo 
Pasinelli at Bologna. He published “ Hints toa Young 
Painter,” a “ Life of Pasinelli,” “ History of the Clemen- 
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tine Academy of Bologna,” and other works. Died in 
1765. 

Zanten, van, van zin’ten, (JACoB,) a Dutch physician 
and translator, born about 1650. He became minister 


of the Mennonite church at Haarlem in 1707. He 
translated into Dutch Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Died 
after 1729. 

Zanzalus. See BARADAUS. 


Zapata, tha-p4’té, (ANronto,) a Spanish cardinal, 
born at Madrid about 1550. He was appointed Viceroy 
of Naples in 1620, but was soon removed. Died in 1635, 

Zapata, (ANTONIO or LUPIAN,) a Spanish historian, 
born at Segorbe in the seventeenth century. 

Zapata, dz4-pa’ta, (GIOVANNI Barvisra,) an Italian 
physician, born probably at Rome about 1520. He 
published a work called ‘Wonderful Secrets of Medi- 
cine,” (“‘Maravigliosi Secreti di Medicina,” 2d edition, 
1586.) Died after 1586. 

Zapf, tsapf, (GEorRG WILHELM,) a learned German 
antiquary, born at Nordlingen in 1747. He published 
numerous works, among which are a “ Bibliography 
of Ancient and Modern History,” (1781,) “History of 
Printing at Augsburg,” (2 vols., 1788-91,) and “ Lives 
of Celebrated Savants and Artists of All Time,” (1806.) 
Died in 1810. 

Zapf, (NIKoLAuS,) a German Lutheran writer on 
theology, born at Milwitz in 1600, became professor 
of theology at Erfurt in 1633, and court preacher to 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar in 1642. He was eminent 
for learning and other merits. Died in 1672. 

Zapolya, z4-pol’y4, or Zapoly, 24/pol, (JoHN,) son 
of Stephen, noticed below, was born in 1487, and was 
proclaimed King of Hungary in 1526, in opposition 
to Ferdinand of Austria. After a protracted contest, 
Zapolya was forced to give up his claim to all except 
Transylvania anda few other territories. Died in 1540. 

Zapolya or Zapoly, (JoHN II.,) a son of the pre- 
ceding, was. born in 1540. He inherited the principality 
of Transylvania. Died in 1570 or 1571. 

Zapolya, (STEPHEN,) a distinguished military com- 
mander under Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
was appointed by that sovereign Governor of Austria. 
His daughter Barbara was married to Sigismund L., 
King of Poland. Died in 1499. 

Zappi, dzap’pee, (GIOVANNI BartrTisTA,) an Italian 
moralist, born at Imola about 1540. He published a 
work entitled “The Field of Spiritual Philosophy,” 
(“Prato della Filosofia spirituale,” 1577.) Died after 
1585. 

Zappi, (GIOVANNI BATTISTA FELICE,) an Italian 
poet and jurist, born at Imola in 1667. He was the 
author of sonnets, eclogues, and other poems, which 
are greatly admired for the grace and purity of their 
style. Died in 1719. His wife Fausrina, daughter of 
Carlo Maratta, was also distinguished for her accom- 
plishments and poetic talents. 

Zara, dza’/ré, (ANVONIO,) Bishop of Pedena, was 
born at Aquileia in 1574. He wrote a work entitled 
““Anatomy of Inventions and Sciences,” (‘ Anatomia 
Ingeniorum et Scientiarum,” 1615.) 

Zarate, (ANTONIO.) See GIL Y ZARATE. 

Zarate or Carate, de, da th4-r4/ta, (AUGUSTIN,) a 
Spanish historian, who in 1543 accompanied Blasco 
Nufiez de Vela, Viceroy of Peru, to South America. He 
held the office of master-general of accounts in Peru 
and Terra Firma, and, after the deposition of Vela, 
was sent on an important embassy to Gonzalo Pizarro. 
He published in 1555 his ‘‘ History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Peru,” which has been translated 
into French and Italian. It is esteemed a judicious and 
reliable work. Died about 1560. 

See Prescott, “‘ History of the Conquest of Peru,” vol. ii. 
book v. 

Zarate, de, (FERNANDO,) a Spanish dramatist of the 
seventeenth century, was the author of ‘ El Maestro de 
Alejandro,” and several other comedies, also a collection 
of poems. 

Zarate, de, (FRANCISCO LOPEZ,) a Spanish poet, born 
at Logrofio about 1580. He was the author of lyric 
poems entitled “Silvas” and “Eclogues,” which have a 
high reputation, Died in 1658. 
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Zarathustra. See ZOROASTER. ' 

Zar’co, (JoAO GONZALEZ,) a Portuguese navigator, 
discovered in 1417 the island of Porto Santo, near the 
coast of Africa, and in 1419 the island of Madeira, to 
which he gave this name on account of the dense forests 
with which it was covered. Zarco founded the town of 
Funchal, and was made governor of the island con- 
jointly with his companion, Tristao Vaz. 

Zaremba, ts4-rém’b4, (MICHAEL CONSTANTINE,) a 
Prussian general, born in Lithuania in 1711; died in 
1786. 

"Farlino, dzar-lee’/no, (GIUSEPPE,) an eminent Italian 
musician and composer, born at Chioggia about 1520, 
was chapel-master at Saint Mark’s, Venice. He com- 
posed music for churches, and published “ Instituzione 
armoniche,” (1558.) Died in 1590. 

See Ravacnan, ‘‘ Elogio di G. Zarlino,’”’ 1819; F. CArFrt, ‘‘ Nar- 
razione della Vita di G. Zarlino,”’ 1836. 

Za/si-us, [Ger. pron. ts4/ze-us,] written also Zazius, 
[Fr. Zase, 2%z,] (ULRIC,) an eminent Swiss or German 
jurist, born at Constance in 1461, was a friend of Eras- 
mus. He became professor of law at Friburg, and was 
regarded as an oracle in that science. He published a 
number of legal works, among which is “*Method of 
Law,” (“Methodus Juris.”) Died in 1535. 

See Rieccer, “ Life of Zasius,’’ Ulm, 1774. 

Zauner, tsdw/ner, (FRANZ,) a German sculptor, born 
in 1746, was patronized by the empress Maria Theresa. 
Among his best works may be named the monument of 
Leopold II., and the bronze equestrian statue of Joseph 
II. He was director of the Academy of Arts at Vienna, 
Died in 1822. 

Zavarroni, dz4-var-ro/nee, (ANGELO,) an Italian 
antiquary and biographer, born at Montalto in 1710. 
He wrote, besides other works, “Calabrian Library,” 
(“Bibliotheca Calabra,” 1753,) which consists of the 
lives of Calabrian authors. Died in 1767. 

Zawadowski, z4-va4-dov/skee, (PETER,) COUNT, a 
Russian minister of state, born in 1738. He rendered 
important services by promoting order and education in 
Russia, and became minister of public instruction in 
1802. Died in 1812. 

Zawisza, z4-vee’sh4a, surnamed THE BLACK, a Polish 
soldier, served under the emperor Sigismund, and was 
killed in the Turkish campaign of 1420. 

Zayas y Sotomayor, de, da tha’y4s e so-to-m4- 
yor’, (Dofia MariA,) a Spanish poetess, born of a noble 
family at Madrid. She published ‘Moral and Amorous 
Tales,” (‘‘ Novelas exemplares y amorosas,” 1634,) which 
are commended. 

Zbarawski. See ZBOROWSKI. 

Zborowski, zbo-rov’skee, written also Zbarawski, 
(JOHN,) PRINCE OF, a Polish general, who distinguished 
himself in war against the Muscovites and Tartars in 
the-reigns of Stephen Bathori and Sigismund III. 
Died in 1608. 

Zea, sa’4 or tha’4, (Don FRANcrIsco ANTONIO,) a 
distinguished South American statesman and naturalist, 
born at Medellin, in New Granada, in 1770. Having 
incurred the displeasure of the Spanish government by 
his liberal sentiments, he was imprisoned two years in 
Spain. He was appointed in 1805 professor of natural 
sciences and director of the Royal Botanical Garden at 
Madrid. Under Joseph Bonaparte he became minister 
of the interior and Governor of Malaga. He sailed in 
1814 for South America, where he joined Bolivar against 
the Spaniards, was made intendant-general of the armies 
of the republic of Colombia, and elected Vice-President 
in 1819. He was sent as minister to England in 1820, 
and died at Bath in 1822. 

See “ Biographie Universelle,’’ (new edition.) 

Zea-Bermudez, tha’4 bér-moo/péth, (Don FRAN- 
CISCO,) a Spanish diplomatist, born at Malaga in 1772, 
was employed on embassies to Saint Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, and London, and in 1824 succeeded Count 
de Ofalia as minister of foreign affairs. Died in Paris 
in 1850. 

Zeb/u-lun, { Heb. Nat or pat ; Fr. ZABULON, 29’ bii’- 
16n’,| a son of the Hebrew patriarch Jacob, was the head 
of one of the twelve tribes of Israel, 

See Genesis xxx. 20, xlix. 13. 
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Zecchi, dzék/kee, [Lat. Zec’cutus,] (GIOVANNI,) an 
Italian physician, born at Bologna in 1533. He prac- 
tised in Rome, and was employed by several popes. 
He published a number of professional works. Died 
in 1601. * 

Zecchini, dzék-kee’nee, (PETRONIO,) an Italian medi- 
cal writer, born at Bologna in 1739; died in 1793. 

Zecchius. See ZECCHI. 

Zech, tséx, (FRANZ XAVER,) a German Jesuit, dis- 
tinguished as a canonist, was born in Franconia in 1692. 
He published four works which form a complete course 
of canon law. Died at Munich in 1772. 

Zeeh-a-ri/ah, [Heb. 1131; Fr. Zacuarin, 24’k4’re’,} 
one of the twelve minor Hebrew prophets, was the son 
of Berechiah, and began to prophesy about 520 B.c, 

Zed-e-ky’ah, [Heb. MP or WVPT¥,] son of Josiah, 
King of Judah, began to reign about 600 B.c. Having 
joined Pharaoh-Hophra, King of Egypt, in a rebellion 
against Nebuchadnezzar, the latter laid siege to Jeru- 
salem, which he took after nineteen months, (586 B.c.) 
Zedekiah’s sons were slain before his eyes, by order of 
the king, and he himself imprisoned for life at Babylon, 
having previously been made blind. 

See II. Chronicles xxxvi. 10; Jeremiah xxxii. 

Zedler, tséd’ler, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German 
bookseller, born at Breslau in 1706, was the publisher 
of the ‘‘ Universal Lexicon of Science and Arts,” (64 
vols., 1731-50.) Died in 1760. 

Zedlitz, tséd/lits, (JosepH CHRISTIAN,) BARON, a 
German poet, born at Johannesberg in 1790, published 
a number of lyrics and tragedies, and translated Byron’s 
“Childe Harold” into German. Died in 1862. 

See LonGFELtow, ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe.” 

Zedlitz, von, fon tséd/lits, (KARL ABRAHAM,) BARON, 
a Prussian statesman, born near Landshut, in Silesia, in 
1731. He was appointed minister of justice in 1770, 
and the next year the king confided to him the de- 
partment of ecclesiastic affairs and public instruction. 
He promoted the liberty of the press, and reform in the 
He resigned office in 1789. Died in 1793. 

Zeeman, 2a’ m4n,(REMIGIUS,) a Dutch marine painter, 
whose original name was Nooms, born at Amsterdam in 
1612, 

Zégabene. See ZEGABENUS. 

Zeg-a-be’nus, [Fr. ZEGABENE, za’g4’ban’,| (GEOR- 
GIUS,) a Byzantine writer of unknown period. He wrote, 
in verse, a work on the letters of the alphabet. 

Zeg/e’din’, (STEPHEN OF,) a Hungarian Protestant 
theologian, born at Zegedin in 1505, was a pupil of 
Luther at Wittenberg. He was often persecuted and 
driven from place to place. Died in 1572. 

Zegers or Segers, za/Zers or za/Hers, (HERCULES,) a 
Dutch landscape-painter and engraver of great merit, 
was born about 1625. Notwithstanding the excellence 
of his works, he was very unsuccessful in disposing of 
them, and, discouraged by his bad fortune, gave himself 
up to intemperance. He died in consequence of a fall 
when intoxicated, His prints, after his death, were sold 
for very high prices. 

Zegers, za’Zers or za/zhair’, (TAcITE NICOLAs,) a 
Flemish theologian, born at Brussels in the fifteenth 
century. He published, besides other works, an edition 
of the New Testament in Latin, (1559.) According to 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,” he was one of the best 
critics of his time. Died in 1559. 

Zeiad. See ZevAp. 

Zeibich, tsi/bik, (KARL HEINRICH,) a German writer 
on theology, born at Edemburg in 1717, was professor 
at Wittenberg. Died in 1763. 

Zeid. See ZEYD. 

Zeidoun or Zeidfin. See Zamoon. 

Zeiler, tsi’/ler, or Zeiller, (Marvin,) a German geog- 
rapher and writer on various subjects, was born in 
Styria in 1589. He published some useful works on the 
geography and topography of Germany. Died in 1661. 

Zeis berger, tsis’bérG-er, (DAVID,) a German mission- 
ary among the American Indians, was born in Mosavia 
in 1721. Having been educated by the Society of Mo- 
ravians, he emigrated to Pennsylvania, where he assisted 
in founding the town of Bethlehem. He afterwards 
established missions in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
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and Canada. He published several religious and educa- 
tional works in the Delaware language. Died in 1808. 

See EpmuND bE ScuwernitTz, ‘The Life and Times of David 
Zeisberger ;” ‘‘ Weekly New York Tribune’’ for November 23, 1870. 

Zelada, dza-la/d4, (FRANCESCO SAVERIO,) an Italian 
cardinal, and liberal patron of learning, was born about 
1717. He became keeper of the library of the Vatican. 
Died in 18or. 

Zelich, za/lik or dza/lik, (G.,) a Dalmatian scholar 
and ecclesiastic, born in 1752, visited Germany and 
Russia, and wrote an account of his travels, entitled 
“Life, Adventures, etc. of G. Zelich,” (Buda, 1823,) said 
to have been the first prose work in the Servian language. 
Died about 1822. 

See L. BriGHTwE tt, ‘‘ By-Paths of Biography.” 


Zell, tsél, (KArt,) a German scholar and critic, born 
at Mannheim in 1793, studied at Heidelberg under 
Creuzer. He published, besides other works, an edition 
of Aristotle’s “ Ethica Nicomachea,” ‘‘ Ferienschriften,” 
(3 vols., 1826—-33,) a series of treatises highly commended 
by Goethe, and a “Manual of Roman Epigraphy,” 
(1850.) He became professor at Heidelberg in 1847. 

Zell, tsél or zél, (ULRICH,) the first printer of Cologne, 
established a press in that city about 1462, and pub- 
lished, among other works, ‘‘ Augustinus de Vita Chris- 
tiana,” and “ Biblia Latina.” 

Zeller, tsél’ler, (EDUARD,) a German theologian, born 
in Wiirtemberg in 1814, published, among other works, 
“Platonic Studies,” (1839,) and ‘The Theological Sys- 
tem of Zwingle,” (1853.) 

Zeller, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a learned German phy- 
sician, born in Wirtemberg in 1656. He was professor 
of medicine at Tiibingen, where he died in 1734. 

Zelotti, dza-lot’tee, (BAYTTISTA,) an Italian painter, 
born at Verona in 1532, was contemporary with Paul 
Veronese, to whom in some respects he is esteemed 
superior. Among his master-pieces are a series of 
frescos at Cataio, representing the achievements of the 
Obizzi family. Died in 1592. 


Zelter, tsél’ter, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a distinguished | 


German composer, born at Berlin in 1758. He was 
instructed in music by Fasch, whom he succeeded in 
1800 as teacher of the Academy of Singing, called by 
his name. In 1809 he was appointed, by the King of 
Prussia, professor of music in the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences at Berlin. He numbered among his pupils the 
celebrated Mendelssohn, and was an intimate friend of 
Goethe. He died in 1832, leaving his ‘“ Correspondence 
with Goethe,” which appeared in 1833. 

Zeltner, tsélt/ner, (Gustav GEORG,) a learned Ger- 
man philologist and writer, born near Nuremberg in 1672. 
He was professor of theology and Oriental languages 
at Altdorf for twenty-four years. Died in 1738. 

Zenale, dza-na/l4, (BERNARDINO,) an Italian_painter 
and architect, born about 1450. He worked at Milan, 
where he was often consulted by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Zend Avesta. See ZOROASTER. 

Zendrini, dzén-dree’nee, (BERNARDO,) an Italian 
natural philosopher, born in 1679, resided at Venice, 
where he was appointed chief engineer to the republic. 
He was also employed in various important works by 
the Austrian government, and published several valuable 
treatises on hydraulics, astronomy, etc. Died in 1747. 

Zenner, tsén’/ner, (GOTTFRIED,) a German philologist 
and jurist, born at Altenburg. He was for twenty years 
secretary to the Prince of Anhalt. According to the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” he was born in 1596 and 
died in 1721. 

Ze/no or Ze/non, [Gr. Zavov; Fr. ZENON, za’ndn’; 
It. ZENONE, dza-no/nda,| a celebrated Greek philosopher, 
the founder of the schoo) of Stoics, was born at Citium, 
in the island of Cyprus, about 355 B.c. He was a pupil 
of Crates the Cynic, and afterwards received instruction 
from Stilpo and Polemon at Athens. He settled at 
Athens at an early age, and, having formed a new sys- 
tem by selections from different philosophers, he opened 
a school in the Athenian porch, called orod rouiAn, ( Stoa 
Poicile,) ‘painted Porch, (or Portico.”) His disciples 
were at first called Zenonians, but afterwards they were 
styled the philosophers of the Porch, (or Portico,) or, 
more briefly, “those of the Porch,” of &« r#¢ otod¢, or of 


oTwikol, (in Latin, Sto’tc¢, English “ Stoics.”) He is said to 
have taught philosophy at Athens for fifty-eight years. 
His discipline was severe. He was distinguished by 
his gravity, modesty, austere morality, and firmness of 
character. In the use of words he aimed at sententious 
brevity. He wrote a number of works, which are not ex- 
tant. Our information about the principles of his system 
is very scanty. He is said to have taught, among other 
things, that virtue is the summum bonum, and that the 
accordance of individual reason with the universal Reason 
(z.e. the Divine Law) is virtue; and to have originated 
the fourfold division of the affections, desire and fear, 
pleasure and pain. The doctrine of the Stoics that pain 
is not an evil has excited much wonder and some ridi- 
cule, both in ancient and modern times ; but essentially 
the same doctrine has been held by great and heroic 
men in all ages. Zeno meant nothing more than that 
pain, (including sickness, toil, grief for the loss of one’s 
property, etc.,) causing a mere temporary inconvenience 
to the body,* was not to be classed in the same category 
with such evils as crime, cowardice, or dishonour,—evils 
which stamp themselves indelibly upon the soul. In 
comparing the. doctrines of the Stoics with those of 
Epicurus, it is a triumphant recommendation of the 
former that, after the introduction of Grecian letters and 
philosophy among the Romans, those who were the most 
eminent of all for public and private virtue—such as 
Cato the Younger, Marcus Aurélius, and many others— 
were among the disciples of the Porch, while scarcely 
one man of distinguished virtue can be pointed to in the 
ranks of the Epicureans.| It was a glorious testimony 
to the character of Zeno both as a man and as a teacher 
of virtue that, though a stranger, the Athenians reposed 
in him the most unbounded confidence while he was 
alive, and after his death they decreed him a golden 
crown and.a public burial, because, during his long 
residence at Athens, he had, both by precept and by a 
consistent example, led the young men who attended his 
school to the practice of wisdom and virtue. Zeno died 
about the age of ninety-eight, and was succeeded by Cle- 
anthes as the head of the school. The Stoic philosophy 
appears to have been somewhat modified by several of 
the disciples and successors of Zeno. Some of the Stoics 
maintained that the wise man is perfect ; that he only is 
rich, free, noble, and. beautiful: “ Solos sapientes esse, 
si distortissimi sint, formosos ; si mendicissimi, divites ; 
si servitutem serviant, reges.” (Cicero, ‘Pro Murena.”) 
According to Cicero, they taught that all sins were 
equal, that a wise man is never mistaken, never changes 
his mind, and is never moved by compassion. 


See DioGenges Lagrtius, ‘‘ Life of Zeno;” Rrrrer, ‘* History 
of Philosophy; G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy ;’’ Cicero, “‘ De Finibus” and ‘‘ Academica ;”’ ForEttus, ‘Zeno 
Philosophus,”’ 1700; JENICHEN, ‘‘ De Zenone Cittico,” 1724; TIEDE- 
MANN, ‘‘ System der Stoischen Philosophie,” 3 vols., 1776; Smirx, 
“* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,”’ etc. 


Ze’no or Ze’/non [Gr. Zjvor] or EvEA, [Lat. Ze/No 
ELEA/rES; Fr. ZENON D’ELEE, 7a’ nON/ dala’, | an eminent 
Greek philosopher, born at Elea, in Southern Italy, about 
495 B.c. He was the favourite disciple of Parmenides, 
in company with whom he visited Athens when Socrates 
was very young. Plato, in his dialogue entitled “‘ Par- 
menides,” states that Zeno was about forty years old 
when he came to Athens. According to Plutarch, Zeno 
was one of the masters of Pericles. It is probable that 
he remained at Athens for several years ; but the events 
of his life are mostly involved in obscurity. According 
to a tradition current among the ancients, Zeno took an 
active part in the public affairs of Elea, and lost his life 
in an attempt to liberate that city froma tyrant. His 
doctrines were the same as those of Parmenides. Their 


* The same general idea was carried still farther by the early 
Christians. Thus, Saint Paul says, ‘‘We GLory in tribulations,” 
(Romans v. 3,) and James, “‘ My brethren, count it ALL Joy when ye 
fall into various trials,” (weipagpots morkiAous.) (Epistle of James, i. 
2,) Nor is this view limited to the early Christians. ‘‘ I am fully con- 
vinced,’’ says Zschokke, ‘‘that THERE IS NO EVIL IN THE WORLD 
BuT sin.”? In another place he says, ‘‘ Though some may shake 
their heads incredulously, it is a fact that worldly suffermg HAS 
OFTEN NOT BEEN DISAGREEABLE TO ME.”’ (See Zschokke’s ‘‘ Auto- 
biography.’’) 

+ The only exception that we can call to mind is Pomponius At- 
ticus, an amiable and most estimable man in private life, but without 
any just claims to public virtue, . 
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doctrine of absolute unity produced a great effect at 
Athens. Zeno was distinguished by his subtle and bold 
dialectic. ‘What is,” says Victor Cousin, “the most 
original and prominent trait of Zeno as a philosopher ? 
It is evidently the invention of dialectic, considered as 
a system and an art.” Diogenes Laertius reports, on the 
authority of Aristotle, “that Zeno was the inventor of dia- 
lectic.” He was the first Eleatic philosopher that wrote 
in prose. His works, which were mostly polemical and 
refutations of attacks on the system of Parmenides, have 
not come down to us. He attempted to disprove the 
possibility or reality of absolute motion by several argu- 
ments founded on the infinite divisibility of space and 
time. He also showed the absurd consequences which 
result from the hypothesis of those who deny the prin- 
ciple of absolute unity and maintain the plurality of the 
existent. 

See D1oGenEs LAERTIUS, “‘ Life of Zeno of Elea ;”) Lunpsrap, 
‘‘Dissertatio de Zenone Eleate,’’ 1805; RirTER, “* History of Phi- 
losophy;” G. H. Lewes, ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy ;” 
TiEDEMANN, “Geist der speculative Philosophie ;” Vicror Cousin, 
article ‘“‘Zénon’? in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle;’’ Crett, ‘“‘ De 
Zenone,’’ 1724; V. Cousin, ‘* Nouveaux Fragmens philosophiques.”’ 

Zeno OF SIpON, a Greek philosopher, mentioned by 
Suidas as a disciple of Diodorus Cronus and a teacher 
of Zeno the celebrated Stoic. He wrote a defence of 
Socrates. 

Zeno oF Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, was a son 
of Dioscorides, and a pupil of Chrysippus, whom he 
succeeded as the head of the school of the Portico. 

Zeno, a Greek physician, mentioned by Galen, was 
an eminent disciple of Herophilus. He lived probably 
about 200 B.C. 

Zeno, a Greek historian, born at Rhodes, was a con- 
temporary of Polybius. He wrote on the history of 
Rhodes. 

Zeno, an eminent Greek Epicurean philosopher, born 
at Sidon, flourished about 60 B.c. Cicero, who heard 
him at Athens, speaks favourably of his abilities. 

Zeno, a Greek sculptor, born at Aphrodisias, in 
Caria, is supposed to have flourished in some part of 
the period between 50 and 150 A.D. Several of his works 
are extant. 

Zeno, [ Fr. ZENON, za’ndn’,| Emperor of the East, was 
a native of Isauria, and a son-in-law of Leo IL. upon 
whose death, in 474 A.D., he usurped the throne. Leo 
[. had appointed as his successor his infant grandson 
Leo, who was a son of Zeno, and who died a few months 
after the death of Leo I. Zeno is represented as de- 
praved, cruel, and incapable. His reign was disturbed 
by revolts and foreign wars. He was driven out of his 
capital by Basiliscus in 475, but was restored in 477 
A.D. Theodoric the Great invaded the dominions of 
Zeno, and was about to take his capital, when Zeno per- 
suaded him to conquer Italy, and thus saved himself. 
Died, without issue, in 491 A.D. 

See T1LLEmont, ‘“‘ Histoire des Empereurs ;’’ Le Brau, ‘‘ His- 
toire du Bas-Empire.”’ 

Zeno, dza’no, (ANTONIO,) a Venetian navigator, born 
between 1330 and 1340, belonged to the noble family of 
Zeni or Zena, and was a brother of Niccold, noticed 
below. About 1391 he performed a voyage to Frisland, 
and joined Niccolé. (See Zeno, NiccoL0.) Died about 
1405. 

Zeno, (ANTONTO,) a Venetian scholar, a relative of 
the preceding, lived about 1570-90. 

Zeno, (Aposro.o,) an Italian /7ttérateur and drama- 
tist, born at Venice in December, 1668. He became 
editor in 1710 of the “‘Giornale de’ Letterati d’Italia,” a 
literary periodical of a high character, and about 1717 
repaired to Vienna on the invitation of the emperor 
Charles VI., by whom he was appointed court poet and 
historiographer. He published numerous operas or 
melodramas of superior merit, and contributed greatly 
to the improvement of that species of composition, 
Among his other principal works are his ‘“ Historical, 
Critical, and Literary Dissertations on the Italian His- 
torians,” biographies of Davila and Guarini, and a 
collection of Letters. In 1729 he quitted Vienna, and 
returned to Venice, where he passed the rest of his life. 
He published twenty volumes of the ‘ Giornale de’ Let- 
terati,” (1710-18.) He was eminent as.a critic, and was 
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well versed in antiquities. “Zeno was regarded,” says 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” “as the greatest lyric poet 
that Italy had produced when Metastasio appeared on 
the scene. .. . He delights us by his ‘nvention, by his 
fecundity, by the truth of his pictures, and by his knowl- 
edge of the dramatic art.” His treatises on antiquities, 
entitled “ Dissertazioni Vossiani,” (2 vols., 1752,) are 
highly esteemed. Died in November, 1750. 

See Fapront, ‘‘ Vite Italorum doctrina excellentium,”’ vol. ix.; 
Francesco Necrt, ‘‘ Vita di Apostolo Zeno,’ 1816; TipaLpo, 
“* Biografia degli Italiani illustri.”’ 

Zeno, (CARLO,) an able Venetian admiral, born about 
1334, was a brother of Niccold, noticed below. He 
conducted at Constantinople the negotiations by which 
Venice acquired Tenedos in 1376. About that date the 
Venetians were involved in the war of Chiozza against 
the Genoese and their allies. Zeno served on land until 
1379, when he obtained command of a fleet, captured 
several vessels, and sailed to Beyroot to convoy some 
rich cargoes from the Levant to Venice. When he 
returned, in January, 1380, he found the republic in a 
critical position, the Genoese having taken Chiozza and 
entered the lagoons. He was received as the hberator 
of his country, was appointed commander of the Jand- 
army, and retook Chiozza. On the death of Pisani, 
August, 1380, he became grand admiral. Several years 
later he was procurator of Saint Mark. In 1403 he 
defeated the Genoese admiral Boucicaut near Modon. 
He is represented by Sismondi as “the most virtuous 
citizen and greatest man of Venice” of that age. (‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle.”) Died in 1418. 

See “Life of Carlo Zeno,” (in Latin,) by his grandson, Jacoro 
ZENO, 1544; Drviaco, ‘‘Compendio della Vita di C. Zeno,” 1591; 
Dar, ‘ Histoire de Venise ;’” Stsmonpbl, *‘ Histoire des Républiques 
Italiennes.”’ 

Zeno, (CATERINO,) grandson of Antonio, (the first of 
the name,) was Venetian ambassador to the Persian 
court in 1472. He published after his return an account 
of his travels, which is no longer extant. 

Zeno, (JACopo,) grandson of Carlo, noticed above, was 
born in 1417. He rose through various preferments to 
be Bishop of Padua in 1459. He wrote a life of his 
grandfather, Carlo Zeno, in Latin, and “Lives of the 
Pontiffs,” (“ Vitaze Sammorum Pontificum.”) He enjoyed 
a high reputation as a pulpit orator. Died in 1481. 

Zeno, (Nicco10,) a Venetian navigator, born about 
1330, was a brother of the great admiral Carlo Zeno. 
He commanded a galley in the war against the Genoese 
in 1379, and was reputed to be one of the richest pa- 
tricians of Venice in 1381. About 1388 he fitted out a 
ship at his own expense and sailed towards England on 
a voyage of exploration. Before he had reached Eng- 
land he was driven by a storm and wrecked on an island 
which he calls Frisland. He then entered the service 
of a prince named Zichmini, wha employed him in mari- 
time and warlike enterprises, in the course of which he 
discovered the islands of Estland, Grisland, and Engrone- 
land. After he had lived four years in Frisland, he 
invited his brother Antonio to join him. Antonio went 
there and passed many years in the service of Zichmini. 
Niccold died about 1396. Geographers disagree about 
the position or identity of the islands which he dis- 
covered. Walckenaer thinks that one of them was 
Iceland. The narrative of the voyages of the Zeni (the 
plural of Zeno) was printed at Venice in 1558. 

Zeno, (Nicco1d,) a Venetian writer, born in 1515. 
He published in 1558 an account of the travels of 
Caterino Zeno in Persia and the East, compiled from 
his letters to his friends. Died in 1565. 

Zeno, (Pi—ErRO CATERINO,) a brother of Apostolo, 
noticed above, was born at Venice in 1666. He became 
professor of philosophy in his native city, and was asso- 
ciated with his brother as editor of the ‘Giornale de’ 
Letterati,” which he continued to edit alone from 1718 
to 1728. Died in 1732. 

Ze’no, | Fr. ZENON, z4’ndn’,] SAINT, a native of Africa, 
became Bishop of Verona about 362 a.p. He is com- 
mended for his charity to the poor. He died in 380, 
leaving many sermons, which were printed in 1508. 

Ze-no’bj-a, [Gr. Zevobia or Znvobia; Fr. ZENOBIE, 
za’no’be’,} (SEPTIMIA,) a famous and ambitious queen 
of Palmyra, was a daughter of Amroo, an Arab chief, 
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She was renowned for her beauty, learning, and martial] Zénon. See Zeno. 
and political abilities. She was mistress of the Greek,| Zenmone. See Zeno. 


Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian languages. Her husband, 
Odenathus, King of Palmyra, died about 266 A.D., 
leaving two minor sons, Herennius and Timolaus. 
She assumed the royal diadem, with the title of Queen 
of the East, performed the active duties of sovereign, 
and continued the conquests which Odenathus had 
begun. Palmyra was then a’ magnificent city, adorned 
with Grecian porticos of marble and porphyry and 
enriched by an extensive commerce. Her dominion 
extended from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, and 
over a large part of Asia Minor, and was acknowledged 
by subjects of various races. The eminent Greek critic 
and writer Longinus served her as secretary and coun- 
sellor. She is said to have been a prudent and liberal 
ruler. She sometimes marched on foot at the head of 
her army, the toils of which she shared. Soon after the 
accession of the emperor Aurelian, in 270 A.D., she 
wrote a letter to him, asserting her independence and 
refusing allegiance to the Roman empire. 

Aurelian conducted in person an army against the 
Queen of Palmyra, and defeated her forces in two battles, 
near Antioch and near Emesa. He then besieged Pal- 
myra, which she defended for along time with heroic 
courage, but it was taken in 272 or 273, and she was 
carried to Rome fettered with golden chains. She was 
paraded as a captive before the imperial chariot in the 
triumphal procession of Aurelian, who in other respects 
treated her with clemency, and gave her a villa at Tibur, 
where she passed the rest of her life with her children. 

See TrEBELLIUS Pottio, “ Triginta Tyranni;” Zostuus, “ His- 
tory of the Roman Empire;’’ Grsevon, *f Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire;”’ E. F. Wernsporr, ‘‘De Septimia Zenobia,”’ 
1742; Jouve DE HauTeEvitte, “‘ Histoire de Zénobie,”’ 1758; Cap- 
PELLE, ‘‘De Zenobia,”’ 1817. See, also, ‘‘ Letters from Palmyra,” 
by WiLLi1AM Warez, 1836-38. 


Zenobia, the wife of Rhadamistus, King of Ar- 
menia, lived about 50 A.D. Her husband, pursued by 
his victorious enemies, threw her into a river, intending 
to save her from capture by death, but she was found by 
some shepherds, and restored to life. 

Zénobie. See ZENOBIA. 

Ze-no/bi-us, | Z7v06i0¢,] a Greek writer, who lived at 
Rome about 100-130 A.D. He compiled a collection of 
proverbs, which was printed at Florence in 1487 or 1497. 

Ze-no/bi-us, [ Fr. ZENOBE, za’nob’,| SAIN’, an Italian 
prelate, born at Florence about 334 A.D., was a zealous 
Opponent of Arianism. He became Bishop of Florence. 
Died about 405. 

Zénodore. See ZENODORUS. 

Zen-o-do/rus, [Gr. Zyjvddupoc ; Fr. ZENODORE, z4’no’- 
dor’,| an eminent Greek statuary, flourished about 50 
A.D. After he had worked ten years in Gaul on a statue 
of Mercury, he went to Rome, whither he was invited 
by the emperor Nero. He made a colossal bronze statue 
of Nero, one hundred and ten feet in height. He was 
also a skilful silver-chaser. 

Zenodorus, a tyrant, who reigned over Trachonitis 
and some adjoining territory. He annoyed neighbouring 
people by predatory practices, or connivance at robbery. 
For this reason Augustus deprived him of nearly all his 
possessions, in 24 B.C. Died in 20 B.C, 

Zénodote. See ZENODOTUS. 

Ze-nod/o-tus or ALEXANDRIA, a grammarian, lived 
after the time of Aristarchus, whom he criticised for 
his recension of the Homeric poems. 

Zenodotus [Zyvddoro¢] or Epnesus, [Fr. ZENo- 
DOTE D’EPHESE, zd/no’dot’ da’faz’,] a celebrated Greek 
grammarian, flourished about 280 B.c. He was a dis- 
ciple of Philetas, and was the first librarian of the great 
library of Alexandria. He and two other critics were 
employed by Ptolemy Philadelphus to revise or edit 
all the Greek poets. Zenodotus devoted his attention 
chiefly to the works of Homer, in which he made con- 
siderable changes and inserted various readings. His 
edition or recension of Homer was highly esteemed by 
ancient critics. He was the author of a Glossary, and a 
“Dictionary of Foreign Phrases.” , 

See Herrrer, “ Programma de Zenodoto,”’ etc., 1839. 


Zenofonte. See XENOPHON. 


Zentner, tsént’/ner, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) BARON, a 
German statesman and jurist, born at Strassenheim in 
1752, became professor of civil law at Heidelberg in 1779, 
and in 1823 minister of justice in Bavaria. Died in 1835. 

Zepernic. See CoPpEeRNIcus. 

Zepernick, tsa’per-nik’, (KARL FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man jurist, born at Halle in 1751, published several 
legal works. Died in 1801. 

Zeph-a-ni’ah [Heb.19¥ ; Fr. SopHONIE, so’fo’ne’, 
called SopHONt’As in the Septuagint] was one of the 
twelve minor prophets, and flourished under the reign 
of Josiah, King of Judah. He foretold the fall of Nin- 
eveh, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the subsequent 
captivity of the Jews. 

Zéphirin. See ZEPHYRINUS. 

Zeph’yr, [Gr. Zédupo¢ ; Lat. ZEpH’yrus; Fr. Zt- 
PHYRE, za‘fér’; Sp. ZEFrRO or CEFIRO, tha/fe-ro or 
théf’e-ro ; It. Zerrrro, dzéf’fe-ro,] in classic mythology, 
was a personification of the west wind, and was called a 
son of Astrazeus and Aurora. The poets feigned that 
he married Chloris or Flora, and had a son named 
Carpus, (fruit.) 

Zéphyre and Zephyrus. See ZEpuyr. 

Zeph-y-ri/nus, [Fr. ZEPHIRIN, 2a’fe’ran’,] SAINT, a 
native of Rome, was elected pope about 202 a.D. During 
his pontificate the fifth persecution of the Christians 
took place, under Septimius Severus. He died about 
217 A.D., and was succeeded by Calixtus I. 

Zeplichal, tsép’lik-4l, (ANroN MICHAEL,) a German 
Jesuit and writer, born in Moravia in 1737. He pub- 
lished many scientific works, which were extensively 
used in schools. Died at an advanced age. 

Zerbi, dzér’bee, [Lat. DE ZER’BIS,] (GABRIEL,) an 
eminent Italian anatomist, born at Verona. He had 
lectured several years at Rome, when he became pro- 
fessor of medicine at Padua about 1495. His chief work 
is “ Anatomy of the Human Body,” (“ Liber Anatomie 
Corporis humani,” about 1490,) which contains the 
germ of several discoveries in anatomy. Died in 1505. 

Zerbis, de. See ZERBI. 

Zerboni di Sposetti, tsér-bo’nee de spo-zet’tee, 
(JosEPH,) a German, of Italian extraction, born at 
Breslau in 1766. Having written, in 1796, a letter to 
the Governor of Silesia, showing the unreasonableness 
of attaching an unlimited importance to the right of 
birth in the nobility, he was, on a charge of high treason, 
imprisoned three years by order of Frederick William 
Ill. His case having at last been brought to trial, he 
was liberated, and subsequently employed in several 
public offices. Died in 1831. 


See Prerer, ‘‘ Universal-Lexikon.” 


Zerdusht. See ZOROASTER. 

Zernitz, tsér/nits, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man didactic poet, born at Tangermiinde in 1717. His 
** Didactic Essays” are highly commended. All of his 
works are posthumous. Died in 1744. 

Zerola, dza-ro’l4, (TOMMASO,) an Italian canonist, 
born at Benevento in 1548, became Bishop of Minori in 
1597. He published “ Episcopal Duties or Business,” 
(‘‘ Praxis Episcopalis,” 1597.) Died in 1603. 

Zerrenner, tsér-ren’ner, (HEINRICH GOTTLIEB,) a 
German educational writer, born at Wernigerode in 
1750, published, among other works, the ‘ Deutscher 
Schulfreund,” (46 vols., 1791,) and “ Manual of the 
Christian Religion,” (1799.) Died in 1811. 

His son, KARL CHRISTOPH GOTTLIEB, was the author 
of several works for the use of children and of schools. 

Ze-rub’/ba-bel or Zo-rob/a-bel, [Heb. 535>;,] a 
Jewish chief or prince, was a son of Salathiel. He 
conducted from Babylon to Judea the Jewish captives 
who were liberated by Cyrus, King of Persia, about 536 
B.c. To him, also, was confided the mission to rebuild 
the Temple at Jerusalem. 

See Ezra.ii. 2, iv. 2, and v. 2; Zechariah iv, 6; Matthew i. 12. 


Zeschau, von, fon tsésh’/6w, (HEINRICH ANTON,) a 
Saxon statesman, born in 1789, rose through various 
offices to be minister of foreign affairs in 1835. He was 
removed in 1848. 
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Zeschau, von, (HEINRICH WILHELM,) a Saxon 
officer, born in 1760, served against the French in the 
principal campaigns from 1793 to 1813, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general. He was appointed governor 
of Dresden in 1823. Died in 1832. 

Zese. See ZESEN, VON. y 

Zesen, von, fon tsa’zen, or Zese, tsa’zeh, [ Lat. Ca’- 
Stus,| (PHILIPP,) a German writer, was born near Dessau 
in 1619. He was the author of a number of poems and 
prose works having for their object the improvement of 
the German language. Died in 1689. 

Ze’té8 or Ze’thés, [Gr. Zyry¢; Fr. ZETHES, zd’tés’,] 
in the Greek mythology, a son of Boreas, King of Thrace, 
and a twin brother of Calais. He is mentioned among 
the Argonauts. The poets feigned that Zetes and Calais 
had wings, and that they delivered Phineus from the 
Harpies that plagued him. 

Ze’thus [Gr. Z§oc] was a reputed son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, and a twin brother of Amphion, King of 
Thebes. These brothers, sometimes called DioscurI, 
(“sons of Jove,”) were exposed together in infancy, and 
eventually reigned together at Thebes. 

Zetterstedt, zét’/ter-stét’, (JoHAN WHILHELM,) a 
Swedish naturalist, born in the province of East Goth- 
land in 1785. He studied at Lund, and subsequently 
made a scientific tour in Sweden, Norway, and Southern 
Lapland. He became in 1839 professor of botany and 
agriculture at Lund, and in 1846 rector of that university. 
Among his principal works may be named his “ Orthop- 
tera Sueciz,” (1821,) “Fauna Insectorum Lapponica,” 
(1828,) and “ Diptera Scandinaviz,” (40 vols., 1842-52.) 
The last work obtained the great Linnzean medal from 
the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 

Zeune, tsoi’neh, (AuGuST,) a German teacher and 
writer, born at Wittenberg in 1778, published several 
geographical works and treatises on the education of the 
blind. Died in 1853. 

Zeune, [ Lat. ZeEu/N1us,] (JOHANN KARL,) a German 
philologist, born in Saxony in 1736. He edited several 
works of Xenophon, and was professor at Wittenberg. 
Died in 1788. 

Zeus, [Gr. Zeic, genitive Zyvdc, and Acdc,] the chief 
divinity of the Greek mythology, corresponding to the 
Jupiter of the Romans. He was represented as the son 
of Cronos and Rhea, and the father of Mars, Minerva, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, and other gods. According 
to Homer, he held his court on Mount Olympus, was 
styled the father of gods and men, and was the most 
powerful among the immortals, so that even Fate was 
subordinate to his will. He married his sister Hera, 
(Juno.) His attributes and symbols were the sceptre, 
the eagle, and the thunderbolt. (See Juprrer.) The 
poets feigned that he and the other gods occupied a 
palace or city built by Vulcan on the summit of Mount 
Olympus, (in Thessaly,) which rises above the clouds. 
The actual height of Olympus is about six thousand 
feet. The Greeks erected to Zeus a magnificent temple 
at Olympia, near Elis, where the Olympic games were 
celebrated. This place was profusely adorned with the 
most splendid monuments of architecture and sculpture, 
among which was a colossal statue of Zeus, executed by 
Phidias, and generally regarded as the most admirable 
as well as greatest of all his works. 

Zeuss, tsoiss, (JOHANN Kaspar,) a German philolo- 
gist and historical writer, born in Upper Franconia in 
1806, became professor of history at Bamberg in 1847. 
Among his works is ‘Grammatica Celtica,” (2 vols., 1853.) 

Zeux-i/a-dés, [Zevéiadnc,| a Greek statuary of the 
school of Lysippus, flourished about 350 B.c. 

Zeux’is, |Zevéic,] a Greek painter of great celebrity 
and almost unrivalled skill, was born at Heraclea about 
450 B.c. It is not known which of the cities named 
Heraclea was his birthplace. According to several 
ancient authorities, he lived about 425-400 B.c. Plutarch 
states that he flourished when Pericles erected the great 
monuments of Athens, and Pliny tells us that ‘the doors 
of the art, which were opened by Apollodorus, were 
entered by Zeuxis in the 95th Olympiad,” (about 400 B.c:) 
The name of his master is not certainly known. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, he was a pupil of Demophilus of Himera 
or of Neseas of Thasos. He belonged to the Asiatic 
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or Ionian school of art, which excelled in the reproduc- 
tion of sensual charms. He appears to have studied or 
worked at Athens during the life of Apollodorus, who 
was older than Zeuxis, and who complained that Zeuxis 
had robbed him of his art. This is understood to signify 
that Zeuxis surpassed him in light and shade or in 
colouring, the parts of the art in which Apollodorus 
especially excelled. Zeuxis was renowned for his accu: 
rate imitation of the human form, and for the noble style 
of his design, in which he combined energy with gran- 
deur. He succeeded better in the imitation of form than 
in the expression of character. He executed an exten- 
sive work in the palace of Archelaus, King of Macedonia, 
who reigned from 413 to 399 B.c. He also worked in 
Southern Italy, and probably at Ephesus. After he had 
amassed a fortune by his art, he often gave his pictures 
as presents. Pliny relates a story of a trial of skill be- 
tween Zeuxis and Parrhasius, the former of whom painted 
a bunch of grapes so naturally that a bird flew at the 
picture to eat the fruit. (See PARRHASIUS.) Among his 
master-pieces were a ‘‘ Female Centaur,” “The Infant 
Hercules strangling the Serpent,” ‘ Penelope Jamenting 
the Absence of Ulysses,” and ‘“ Jupiter in the Assembly 
of Gods.” His most celebrated work was a picture of 
Helen, which he painted for the city of Croton, on which 
he inscribed several lines of Homer’s “ Iliad,” (iii. 156 :) 
‘*No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms.’’—Pope. 
Cicero informs us that Zeuxis selected five of the most 
beautiful virgins of Croton as models for this picture. 
“He deserves,” says Emeric-David, “by the choice of 
his models and the grandeur of his style, to be compared 
to the prince of sculptors, (Phidias;) and if he was 
defective in some quality, Greece pardoned him for the 


' sake of the merit which constitutes the basis of the art,— 


that is, precision of design and nobleness of form.” 
(‘‘ Biographie Universelle.”’) 

See Purny, “‘ Natural History,”’ xxxv. ; Cicero, ‘De Inventis ;” 
Lucian, “‘ Zeuxis ;? Canto Dati, ‘* Vite de’ Pittori antichi,”’ 1667; 
QUINTILIAN, xii. 10. 

Zeuxis, a Greek physician, often quoted by Galen, 
lived probably about 250 B.c. He belonged to the school 
of Empirici, and wrote commentaries on Hippocrates. 

Zevallos or Cevallos, tha-val’yés, (PEDRO Or- 
DONES,) a Spanish voyager, born in Andalusia between 
1550 and 1590. He wrote an “ Account of his Travels 
in America, East India,” etc., (1614.) 

Zevecot, za’/veh-kot’, (JAMES,) a Latin poet, born 
at Ghent in 1604. He became professor of history at 
Harderwyck. He wrote elegies, epigrams, tragedies, 
etc., which were admired. Died in 1646. 

Zeyad or Zeiad, za’y&d’, a famous Arabian warrior, 
born about 625 A.D., was a brother of the caliph 
Moaweeyah I. He was highly distinguished by his 
eloquence. He became governor of Bassorah and of 
the eastern provinces of the empire. Died in 673 A.D. 

Zeyd or Zeid, zad or zid, a servant of Mohammed, 
distinguished for his fidelity and devotion to the prophet. 
(See MOHAMMED.) 

Zhookofsky, Zhukofsky, or Joukovski, zhoo- 
kof’skee or zhoo-kov’skee, written also Shukowski, 
(VastL1r ANDREEVITCH,) a celebrated Russian poet, 
born near Bielev, in the government of Penza, in 1783, 
began his literary career at an early age by several 
contributions of great merit to a journal of Moscow. In 
1802 he published a translation of Gray’s “ Elegy in a 
Country Church- Yard,” which established his reputation 
and ranks among the best of the numerous versions of 
that popular poem. He succeeded Karamzin in 1808 
as editor of the literary periodical entitled “ Viestnik 
Evropui.” In the campaign of 1812 he joined the Mos- 
cow volunteers, and rendered most effective service to 
his country’s cause by his spirited ballads entitled ‘“‘ The 
Minstrel in the Russian Camp.” These songs, which 
obtained the greatest popularity with all classes and 
won for him the especial favour of the emperor and 
empress, were followed by his ‘Ziudmilla,” an imitation 
af Biirger’s “Lenore,” and ‘ Svietlana,” a poem, which 
is esteemed his finest production. On the marriage of 
the grand duke Nicholas, Zhookofsky was appointed 
teacher of the Russian language to his wife, and after- 
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wards became preceptor of the young prince, since 
Alexander II. Besides the above-named works, he pub- 
lished a number of prose essays and tales, one of which, 
entitled * Mary’s Grove,” is especially admired. He also 
made numerous excellent translations from the English, 
German, and other languages. He died in 1852, anda 
monument was erected to his memory by the emperor 
Nicholas. 

Ziani, dze-4’nee, (SEBASTIANO,) was elected Doge of 
Venice in 1172. He instituted the annual ceremony of 
the marriage of Venice with the sea. In his reign the 
church of Saint Mark was built. Died in 1179. 

His son Prerro succeeded the famous Dandolo as doge 
in 1205. During his reign the Venetians completed the 
conquest of the Greek empire. Died in 1229. 

Ziebland, tseep’lant, (GEORG FRIEDRICH,) an emi- 
nent German architect, born at Ratisbon in 1800, was a 
pupil of Quaglio. He was patronized by King Louis of 
Bavaria, at whose expense he visited Italy. He de- 
signed several public edifices of Munich. His capital 
work is the large and splendid basilica or church of 
Saint Boniface, at Munich, completed about 1848. 

Ziegelbauer, tsee’Zel-bdw’er, (M.,) a learned German 
Benedictine monk, born at Elwangen, in Suabia, in 1696. 
He wrote a “ Literary History of the Benedictine Order,” 
(4 vols., 1754,) and other works. Died in 1750. 

Ziegenbalg, tsee’Sen-balc’, (BARTHOLOMEW,) a Ger- 
man theologian and missionary, born in Lusatia in 1683, 
was sent out by the King of Denmark to India in 1706, 
remaining in that country till 1714. He sailed a second 
time in 1716, and died at Tranquebar in 1719. He pub- 
lished a “ Tamul Grammar,” ( Grammatica Damulica,’’) 
a translation of the Bible into the Tamul language, 
(“ Biblia Damulica,”) and other works. 


Ziegler, tseec’ler, (BERNARD,) a German Protestant | 


theologian, born in Misnia in 1496. He became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Leipsic, and published several 
sermons. He was acquainted with Luther, who highly 
esteemed him. Died in 1566. 

Ziegler, [Lat. Z1EGLE/RuS,] (CASPAR,) an able Ger- 
man jurist and Protestant canonist, born’ at Leipsic in 
1621. He became professor of law at Wittenberg in 
1654. Besides several treatises on civil law, he pub- 
lished a work “On Bishops and their Laws or Rights,” 
(‘De Episcopis eorumque Juribus,” 1685.) Died in 
1690. 

Ziegler, ze’a’elair’, (CLAUDE Louts,) a skilful French 
painter of history and portraits, was born at Langres in 
1804, and was a pupil of Ingres. He was employed by 
Louis Philippe to decorate the cupola of the church 
of Madeleine, in which he painted religious allegorical 
scenes. Among his works are “The Death of Foscari,” 
“ Jacob’s Dream,” and “Daniel in the Den of Lions.” 
Died in December, 1856. 

Ziegler, (FRIEDRICH WILHELM,) a celebrated Ger- 
man actor and dramatist, born at Brunswick in 1760. 
He was patronized by the emperor Joseph IL, and 
performed at the court theatre for nearly forty years 
with great reputation and success. His tragedies and 
comedies were also highly popular: one of the latter, 
entitled “The Four Temperaments,” (* Die vier Tem- 
peramente,”) still keeps its place on the stage. He 
likewise wrote several critical treatises on the drama. 
Died in 1827. 

Ziegler, (H1trRoNyMus,) a German poet and biog- 
rapher, born at Rotenburg about 1520. Among his 
works is “ Cyrus Major,” (“ Cyrus the Great,”) a drama, 
(1547.) Died after 1562. 

Ziegler, (Lat. Ziecie’rus,| (JAKOB,) an eminent 
German theologian and mathematician, born in Bavaria 
about 1480. In pursuit of knowledge he visited Italy, 
became secretary of General George Frondsberg, and 
witnessed the sack of Rome in 1526. He afterwards 
passed many years at Passau, the bishop of which 
furnished him with means to pursue literature. He 
published, besides other books, a work (in Latin) on 
the geography of Palestine, Arabia, etc., (1532.) Died 
in 1549. , 

Ziegler, (WERNER KARL LUDWIG,) a German writer 
on theology, etc., was born near Liineburg in 1763. He 
was professor of theology at Rostock. Died in 1809. 
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Ziegler, von, fon tseec/ler, (FRANZ,) a Swiss medica! 
writer, born at Schaffhausen before 1700. He was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Rinteln, and published several 
treatises. Died in 1761. 

Ziegler und Klipphausen, von, fon tseeG/ler dont 
klip’how’zen, (HEINRICH ANSELM,) a German writer,, 
born in Upper Lusatia in 1653, produced, conjointly with 
J. G. Hamann, a romance entitled ‘“‘ The Asiatic Banise,”’ 
(1688,) which enjoyed great popularity. Died in 1697. 

Zieglerus. See ZIEGLER. 

Ziem, ze’ém/, (FELIX,) an eminent French landscape- 
painter, born at Beaune about 1822. He visited Italy 
and the East in 1845-48, and obtained a medal of the 
first class in 1852. Among his works are ‘The Grand 
Canal of Venice,” a “‘ View of Antwerp,” ‘“ Constanti- 
nople,” and “ Evening at Venice.” 

Ziethen, von, fon tsee’ten, (HANS ErNsr KARL,) 
Count, a Prussian general, born in 1770, served in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1815, and had a prominent 
part in the victory of Waterloo. He was afterwards 
appointed commander of the army of occupation in 
France, and in 1835 was made a field-marshal. Died 
in 1848. 

Ziethen, von, (HANS JOACHIM,) a Prussian general 
and distinguished favourite of Frederick the Great, was 
born in 1699. He served in the Silesian campaigns of 
1742 and 1745, and subsequently in the Seven Years’ 
war, being conspicuous for his skill and bravery at 
Reichenberg, Prague, Kolin, and Torgau. He was 
soon after made a general of cavalry by the king, who 
also loaded him with other distinctions. He died in 
1786, and a statue, by Schadow, was erected to his 


;memory, by order of Frederick William II., in the 


Wilhelmsplatz, Berlin, (1794.) 


See Luise J. L. von Brumentuat, ‘f Leben des Generals von 
Ziethen,’’ 1797, (and English translation of the same, London, 1802 ;) 
PY ERNER Haun, “H. J. von Ziethen, Preussischer General,’’ etc., 
1850. 

Zilioli, dze-le-o’lee, (ALESSANDRO,) an Italian his- 
torian and lawyer, born at Venice before 1600. He 
published in 1642 a history of the period from 1600 to 
1640, entitled ‘‘ Storie memorabili de’ nostri Tempi.” 
Died in 1650. 

Zille, tsil/leh, (Moritz ALEXANDER,) a German theo- 
logian, born near Zittau in 1814. He wrote, besides 
other works, “The Kingdom of God,” (‘ Das Reich 
Gottes,” 1850.) 

Zimara, dze-ma’rd, (MARCANTONIO,) an Italian physi- 
cian, born at Galatina about 1460 ; died at Padua in 1532. 
Zimisces. See JOHN I., EMPEROR OF THE EAST. 

Zimmer], von, fon tsim’/mérl, (JOHANN MICHAEL,) 
an Austrian, born at Ernstbrunn in 1757, became a 
member of the imperial commission for commerce, and 
published several works relating to the laws of trade 
and exchange. 

Zimmermann, tsim/mer-m4n’, (ERNST,) a German 
theologian and pulpit orator, born at Darmstadt in 1786. 
He studied at Giessen, and was appointed in 1816 court 
preacher in his native city. He was the founder of the 
“ Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung,” and other religious and 
literary journals, and published, among other works, a 
“ Homiletic Hand-Book for Thinking Preachers,” (1812.) 
Died in 1832. 

Zimmermann, (FRANZ JOSEPH,) a German writer on 
logic and philosophy, born near Freiburg in 1795; died 
in 1833. 

Zimmermann, (HEINRICH,) a German voyager, born 
in the Palatinate. He served as a sailor in the third 
voyage of Captain Cook, (1776,) and published “A 
Voyage around the World with Captain Cook,” (1782.) 

Zimmermann, (JOHANN JAKoB,)_ a German enthu- 
siast, called by some a fanatic, was born in Wiirtemberg 
in 1644. He is said to have been a man of superior 
talents, and to have adopted the opinions of Jacob 
Bohme. He preached at various places in Germany. 
Died in 1693. 

Zimmermann, tsim/mer-m4n’, (JOHANN JAKOB,) a 
Swiss writer, born at Zurich in 1685. He became pro- 
fessor of natural law at Zurich in 1731, and professor of 
theology in 1737. He wrote a “ Life of J. B. Cramer,” 
and several works on theology. Died in 1756. 
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Zimmermann, (JOHANN Kart,) distinguished as a 
writer on surgery, was born in Silesia in 1803. He 
practised surgery in Leipsic. 

Zimmermann, (Kart,) a German divine and pulpit 
orator, brother of Ernst, noticed above, was born in 
1803. He became court preacher at Darmstadt, and 
published a number of sermons and religious works, 
and a life of his brother Ernst. : 

Zimmermann, (KARL FERDINAND,) a German 
painter of history, portraits, and genre, was born in 
Berlin in 1796. 

Zimmermann, (MATTHIAS,) a Protestant theologian, 
born at Eperies, in Hungary, in 1625. He preached at 
Eperies from 1652 to 1660, after which he became minister 
and superintendent at Meissen. He was skilful in the 
exposition of Scripture, and was author of several works. 
Died in 1689. 

Zimmermann, von, fon tsim/mer-m4n’, (CLEMENS,) 
a German painter, born at Dusseldorf in1789. He studied 
at Munich, and, having visited Italy, was appointed, after 
his return, professor of painting in the Academy of that 
city, (1825.) Among his best works may be named a 
series of illustrations of Anacreon in the dining-hall of 
the royal palace at Munich, and a colossal * Ascension 
of the Virgin,” in a church in Australia. 

Zimmermann, von, (EBERHARD AvuGuUST WIL- 
HELM,) a German writer, born at Uelzen, in Hanover, 
in 1743, became professor of physics in the Caroline 
College at Brunswick in 1766.. He published a number 
of geographical, political, and scientific works, among 
which we may name a treatise ““On the Compressi- 
bility and Elasticity of Water,” (1779,) ‘France and 
the Republics of North America,” (1795,) and ‘‘The 
Geographical Pocket-Book.” An abridgment of the 
last work, entitled ‘The Earth and its Inhabitants,” 
came out in 1810, in 5 vols. Died in 1815. 

Zim/mer-mann, von, [Ger. pron. fon tsim/mer- 
m4n’,| (JOHANN GEORG,) an eminent Swiss philosopher 
and physician, born at Brugg, near Berne, December 8, 
1728. He was liberally educated, and studied medicine 
under Haller at Gottingen, where he graduated as M.D. 
in 1751. On this occasion he wrote. an able thesis on 
Irritability. He began to practise medicine at Berne 
about 1752, and married a relative of the celebrated Hal- 
ler, who was his friend. About 1754 he became public 
physician (Stadt-physicus) at Brugg, where he acquired 
a wide reputation as a practitioner and as a writer, but 
he suffered from ill health, hypochondria, and the want 
of congenial society. He published a “ Life of Haller,” 
(1755,) and a work “On National Pride,” (‘Vom Na- 
tionalstolze,” 1758,) which had great popularity and was 
translated into various languages. His next important 
work was “On Experience in Medicine,” (‘Von der 
Erfahrung in der Arzneikunst,” 2 vols., 1763,) which was 
highly esteemed, and, in the opinion of some critics, is 
his chief title to celebrity. 

In 1768 he obtained the place of physician to his 
Britannic majesty at Hanover, with the title of aulic 
councillor. He had a very extensive practice at Hano- 
ver, but he continued to be a victim of melancholy, and 
regretted his separation from the Swiss mountains. He 
also lost his wife in 1770, and his son became insane. 
His spirits were somewhat revived by a second marriage 
in 1782. He published in 1784 and 1785 his celebrated 
work ‘On Solitude,” (“Von der Einsamkeit,” 4 vols.,) 
which was translated into all the languages of Europe. 
Catherine II. of Russia expressed her approbation of 
this work by the present of a diamond ring, and an 
invitation to come to Saint Petersburg and serve her as 
physician, but he declined that honour. He went to 
Potsdam to attend Frederick the Great in his last illness 
in 1786, and published a book entitled “Fragments on 
Frederick the Great,” (3 vols., 1790,) which, by intem- 
perate attacks on several eminent German savants, gave 
much offence and impaired the author’s popularity. He 
was a zealous adversary of the French Revolution, and 
became involved in political controversy to an extent 


that was fatal to his peace of mind. A victim to painful | 


hallucinations, he imagined that the French army was 
marching to Hanover on purpose to kill or persecute 
him. He died at Hanover in October, 1795. 


“His conversation,” says Goethe, “was varied and 


highly instructive, and, for one who coald pardon his 
active sense of his own personality and merits, no more 
desirable companion could be found. ... Every one 
who reads his writings, especially his excellent work 
on Experience, will perceive more definitely what was 
discussed between him and me. His influence was the 
more powerful over me from the twenty years that he 
was my senior. . . . His severity towards his children 
was a hypochondria, a partial insanity, a continuous 
moral homicide, which, after having sacrificed his chil- 
dren, he at last directed against himself.” (‘Truth and 
Poetry from my Own Life,” book xv.) 


See Tissot, ‘‘ Vie de Zimmermann,” 1797; WicHMAnn, “‘ Zim- 
mermann,”’ (in German,) 1796; Marcarp, ‘‘ Biographie des J. C. 
von Zimmermann,” 1796; ‘‘Zimmermanns eigene Lebensbeschrei- 
bung,”’ (autobiographic,) 1791; SAINTE-Bruve, ‘‘Causeries du 
Lundi;” ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.”’ 


Zim’ri, [ Heb. *1,] King of Israel, assassinated King 
Elah, and usurped the throne, in 929 B.c. He was at- 
tacked by Omri, and, unable to resist him, committed 
suicide in the same year. 

See I. Kings xvi. 16. 

Zincereff. See ZINKGREF. 

Zincke, tsink’keh, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man painter in enamel, born at Dresden about 1684. 
He resided many years in England, where he obtained 
the patronage of the royal family. Died in 1767. 

Zingarelli, dzén-ga-rel/lee, (N1CCOLO,) an eminent 
Italian composer, born at Naples in 1752. He studied 
at the Conservatory of Loretto, and in 1806 succeeded 
Guglielmi as chapel-master of the Vatican at Rome. 
He was successively appointed by Napoleon director 
of the Conservatory at Rome, chapel-master of Saint 
Peter’s, and director of the new Conservatory at Naples. 
He produced a number of operas, which enjoyed a tem- 
porary popularity; but his reputation rests principally 
on his sacred music, including the grand oratorios of 
“La Gerusalemme liberata” and “T] Trionfo di Davide.” 
Died in 1837. 

See R. Guarrint, “‘Cenni storici di N. Zingarelli,” 1837; Mar- 
CHESE DI VILLAROSA, “‘ Elogio storico di N. Zingarelli,”’ 1837. 

Zingaro, Il. See SOLARIO, DA. 

Zingg, tsing or tsink, (ADRIAN,) a Swiss engraver 
and designer, born at Saint Gall in 1734, studied under 
Aberli and Wille. He was appointed in 1766 professor 
of engraving in the Academy of Arts, Dresden. Among 
his master-pieces are prints after Ruysdael, Dietrich, 
and Van der Neer. Died in 1816. 

Zingis. See JENGIS KHAN, 

Zini, dzee/nee, (PIETRO FRANCESCO,) an Italian Hel- 
lenist, born at Verona about 1520, translated into Latin 
the works of several Greek Fathers. Died after 1575. 

Zink, von, fon tsink, (FRIEDRICH,) BARON, a German 
poet, born in Thuringia in 1753. He wrote a number 
of short poems, which are highly commended. He lived 
at Emmendiigen. Died in 1802. 

Zinkeisen, tsink’/i’zen, (JOHANN WILHELM,) a Ger- 
man historian, born at Altenburg in 1803. He edited 
at Berlin the ‘Official Gazette” (‘‘ Staats-Zeitung”’) 
from 1840 to 1851. He published, besides other works, 
a “ History of the Ottoman Empire in Europe,” (7 vols., 
1840-62,) and a ‘“‘ History of the Greek Revolution,” (2 
vols., 1840.) Died in 1863. 

Zinken, tsink’en, (GEoRG HEINRICH,) a German 
financier and writer, born near Naumburg in 1692. He 
published, besides other works on political economy 
and finance, “Cameralistenbibliothek,” (1751.) Died 
in 1769. 

Zinkegref or Zincgreff, tsink’gréf, (JuLIus WIL- 
HELM,) a German lyric poet, born at Heidelberg in 1591. 
His principal work is ‘Deutschen Apophthegmata,” 
(2 vols., 1626-31,) a collection of epigrams, anecdotes, 
etc. Died in 1635. 

Zinn, tsin, (JOHANN GOTTFRIED,) a German physician 
and anatomist, born near Anspach in 1727. He became 
professor of medicine at Gottingen in 1753, and wrote 
several able treatises on anatomy. Died in 1759. 

Zin’/zen-dorf, von, [Ger. pron. fon tsint’/sen-dorf,] 
(NicoLaus Lupwica,) Count, a German theologian, dis- 
tinguished as the founder or restorer of the sect of Mora- 
vians or Herrnhuters, was born at Dresden on the 26th 
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of May, 1700. He was a son of Georg Ludwig, cham- 
berlain and minister of Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
who died while this son was an infant. He was educated 
under the care of his grandmother, the Baroness von 
Gersdorf, a friend of Jakob Spener. In 1710 he was 
sent to the Seminary of Halle, where he became a pupil 
of Francke and a convert to pietism. He devoted him- 
self to religious studies and duties, and formed at Halle 
a mystical society called the “Order of the Grain of 
Mustard.” About 1716 he removed from Halle to the 
University of Wittenberg, where he studied law and 
remained three years. He had received from nature a 
lively imagination, the faculty of eloquence, and great 
personal beauty and dignity. His religious tenets were 
similar to those of the Lutherans. 

In 1719 he travelled in Holland and France, to obtain 
information about the state of the churches, and perhaps 
to exchange ideas with persons eminent for piety. During 
this tour he preached at various places, and was in the 
habit of advocating the truths of the gospel in private 
houses and in worldly society. He would have entered 
into holy orders if his relatives had not interposed. In 
1722 he married the countess Erdmuth Dorothea Reuss, 
and went to reside at Bertholdsdorf, in Lusatia. A few 
members of the Moravian Church, driven by persecution 
from their native country, sought refuge with him in 1722, 
and were permitted to form a settlement on his estate. 
This settlement received the name of Herrnhut, the 
“Lord’s guard,” or the “ Watch of the Lord,” and was 
joined by many other emigrants. Zinzendorf entered 
into fellowship with them, became their patron, and 
acquired great influence over them. They professed a 
conformity to the doctrines of the Lutheran Church, 
To propagate his principles, he published a religious 
periodical, called the ‘‘ German Socrates,” and numerous 
other works. Missionaries were sent out from Herrnhut 
to America in 1732, and colonies were planted in various 
parts of Europe. 

“ Although his own conduct,” says Southey, “was 
more uniformly discreet than that of any other founder 
of a Christian community, (it would be wronging the 
Moravian Brethren to designate them as a sect,) he was 
involved in difficulties by the indiscretion of others and 
the jealousy of the government under which he lived. 
He was therefore ordered to sell his estates, and after- 
wards banished.” (‘“ Life of John Wesley,” vol. i.) About 
1734 he became a tutor in a family at Stralsund, that 
he might pass through the regular examination as a 
candidate in divinity, and was ordained at Tiibingen as 
a minister of the Lutheran Church. He was banished 
from Saxony in 1736, after which he travelled exten- 
sively. He gained the favour of Frederick William I. 
of Prussia, who caused him to be ordained a bishop in 
1737 by his own chaplain. In 1738 he met John Wesley 
in Germany. ‘They parted,” says Southey, “with a 
less favourable opinion of each other than each had 
entertained before the meeting.” 

Zinzendorf visited Pennsylvania in 1742, preached for 
some time at Germantown, and established congrega- 
tions of his disciples at Bethlehem and Nazareth. He 
returned to Europe in 1743, and was permitted in 1747 
to become a resident of Herrnhut. In 1749 he visited 
England, and obtained an act of Parliament authorizing 
the establishment of Moravian missions in North Amer- 
ica. He wrote numerous hymns, which are used in the 
Moravian churches. In his early writings he gave offence 
by expressions which seemed to border on indecency, 
and which he afterwards condemned. On this subject 
Southey remarks, “‘ Seeing the offensiveness, if not the 
danger, of the loathsome and impious extravagances 
into which they had been betrayed, they corrected their 
books and their language ; and from that time they have 
continued to live without reproach.” 

“The Moravian doctrine,” says Goethe, ‘had some- 
thing magical, in that it appeared to continue, or rather 
to perpetuate, the condition of those first times, [ze. the 
apostolic times.] It connected its origin with them, and 
had never perished, but had only wound its way through 
the world by unnoticed shoots and tendrils, until a single 
germ took root under the protection of a pious and 
eminent man, once more to expand wide over the world.” 
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(“« Autobiography,” book xv.) Zinzendorf died at Herrn- 
hut in May, 1760. Among his works is an account of his 
early travels, entitled “‘ The Journey of Atticus through 
the World.” He had several children. 


See VARNHAGEN VON Enss, ‘‘ Leben des Grafen von Zinzendorf,”” 
in his ‘‘ Denkmale,” vol. v. ; SPANGENBERG, ‘‘ Leben des Grafen yon 
Zinzendorf,” 1775 ;(S. Jackson’s English version of the same,’’ 1838 ;) 
J. G. Miter, ‘Leben des N. von Zinzendorf;’? Verseck, ‘ Leben 
des Grafen von Zinzendorf,” 1845; F. Bover, “‘ Le Comte de Zinzen- 
dorf,”’ 1865. 

Zinzendorf, von, (PHILIPpP Lupwic,) Count, an 
Austrian diplomatist and minister of state, born in 1671. 
He obtained the title of first chancellor of the court 
in 1705, and represented Austria at the conference of 
Utrecht, (1712.) A few years later he succeeded Prince 
Eugene as chief minister. He is said to have been re- 
sponsible for the war against France and the quadruple 
alliance. He resigned in 1740, and died in 1742. 

His son, of the same name, born in Paris in 1699, be- 
came a cardinal in 1727, and Bishop of Breslau in 1732. 
Died in 1747. 

Zinzerling, tsint’ser-ling’, (JOHANN,) [called in Latin 
Jopo’cus Srncr/rus,| a German philologist, born in 
Thuringia about 1590. He settled at Lyons, and pub- 
lished, besides other works, “*A Guide to Travellers 
in France,” (“Itinerarium Galliz,” 1612.) Died about 
1618. 

Zirardini, dze-rar-dee’nee, (ANTONIO,) an Italian 
jurist, born at Ravenna in 1725; died in 1784. 

Ziska, zis’k4, or Zizka or TroczNow, (trotch/nov,) 
(JOHN,) a famous Bohemian general and leader of the 
Hussites, was born near Trocznow about 1360, (or, as 
some say, about 1380.) He fought in the Polish army 
against the Teutonic knights, and against the Turks 
in Hungary. Having entered the English service, he 
greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Agincourt, 
in 1415. Soon after this event he was appointed cham- 
berlain to Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia. Ziska was a 
disciple of John Huss, who was burned at the stake at 
Constance in 1415. He urged the king to revenge “the 
bloody affront that the Bohemians had suffered at Con- 
stance,” and is said to have received permission from 
Wenceslaus to vindicate the rights of the Hussites by 
arms. Ziska raised an army in 1419, and took the chief 
command. Just after the war began, Wenceslaus died, 
and the throne was claimed by Sigismund, Emperor 
of Germany ; but the Hussites refused to recognize him. 
In August, 1420, Ziska defeated the Imperial army near 
Prague. In 1421 he lost his only remaining eye ata 
siege ; but he continued to command the army in person. 
Sigismund raised a new army, and invaded Bohemia, 
but was routed by the Hussites in January, 1422. Ziska 
also defeated in the same year an army of Saxons, who 
were allies of Sigismund. He is said to have been vic- 
torious in thirteen pitched battles. The Hussites having 
been divided into two parties, Ziska became the leader 
of that party which was called Taborites. Sigismund 
at last made overtures for peace, but, before the treaty 
was concluded, Ziska died, in October, 1424, after which 
the war was continued for many years. He left a high 
reputation as a patriot and champion of liberty and 
equality. : 

See G. Girpin, “Life of J. Ziska,” in ‘The Lives of John 
Wickliffe and the Most Eminent of his Disciples,”’ ete, 1764; 
Lenrant, ‘ Histoire de la Guerre des Hussites;’? PALACKy, 
‘History of Bohemia;” Arnotp, ‘History of the Hussites,” (in 
Bohemian,) 1848; Mayor-GeNnerat J. Mircuett, ‘‘ Biographies of 
Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries,’ 1865. 

Zizim. See JEM. 

Zizka. See ZIsKA. 

Zobaidah or Zobaydah. See ZoBEIDAH. 

Zobeidah, zo-ba’dah or zo-bi’dah, written also Zo- 
beydah, Zobaidah, and Zobaydah, [Fr. Zopkrpe, 
zo’ba’éd’,| a celebrated Persian princess, distinguished 
by her wisdom, virtue, and beneficence, born about 765 
A.D., was the cousin-german and wife of Haroun-al- 
Raschid. She had ason Ameen, (Amin,) who became 
caliph. After the death of Haroun-al-Raschid she resided 
at Bagdad. Died in 831 A.D. 

Zobéide. See ZOBEIDAH. 

Zobel, tso’bel, (BENJAMIN,) a German artist, born at 
Memmingen, in Bavaria, in 1762, resided many years in 
England, where he was patronized by George III. He 
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was distinguished for his skill in painting on gold and 
silver grounds, and was the inventor of a method of 
painting called mzarmotinto. Died in 1831. 

Zobeydah. See ZoBEIDAH. 

Zoboli, dzo’bo-lee, (ALFONSO,) an Italian astronomer, 
born at Reggio in the sixteenth century; died about 
1640. 

Zoccoli, dzok’ko-lee, (CARLO,) an Italian architect, 
born at Naples in 1718; died in 1771. 

Zo’e [Gr. Zon] I. called CaRBONOPSINA, Empress of 
the East, was the wife of Leo VI., whom she survived. 
She hadason, Constantine VIL. (Porphyrogenitus.) She 
died about 919 A.D. 

Zoe II, Empress of the East, a daughter of Constan- 
tine [X., was married to Romanus Argyrus, who became 
emperor in 1028, She caused him to be murdered in 
1034, and took in his place Michael IV. After his 
death, in 1041, she was married twice,—to Michael V. 
and Constantine X. Died in roso. 

Zoéga, tso-a’g4, (GEORG,) an eminent Danish arche- 
ologist, of Italian extraction, was born in the county 
of Schackenburg, Jutland, in 1755. He studied at Got- 
tingen, and in 1776 made the tour of Switzerland and 
Italy. In 1782 he-made his third visit to Rome, where 
he continued to reside for the greater part of his life. 
He was patronized by Pope Pius VI. and Cardinal 
Borgia, and was appointed, through the influence 
of the latter, interpreter of modern languages to the 
Propaganda College. He published in 1787 his ‘““Numi 
Aigyptii Iniperatorii prostantes in Museo Borgiano 
Velitris,’”’ etc., being a catalogue of the Egyptian coins 
struck by the Roman emperors, contained in the Borgian 
Museum. This work was received with great favour, 
and was followed by his treatise on obelisks, entitled, 
“De Origine et Usu Obeliscorum,” (1797,) which is 
esteemed one of the most valuable productions of the 
kind. Besides the above works, he published a cata- 
logue of the Coptic manuscripts in the library of Car- 
dinal Borgia, (“‘Catalogus Codicum Copticorum,” etc.,) 
and an account of the antique bas-reliefs at Rome, 
entitled ‘“ Bassi-Rilievi antichi di Roma,” (2 vols., 1808.) 
The latter, written conjointly with Piranesi, was left 
unfinished. Zoéga was appointed in 1802 professor in 
‘the University of Kiel ; but he was exempted from the 
duties of the office, and permitted to remain at Rome, 
where he died in 1809. 

See Wetcker, ‘‘ Zoéga’s Leben, Sammlung seiner Briefe,” etc., 
2 vols., 1819; ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale.” 

Zoellner. See ZOLLNER. 

Zoes, zoos, [ Lat. Zor/stus, | (HENRY,) a Flemish jurist, 
born at Amersfort in 1571. He became professor of law 
at Louvain about 1607, and wrote several works on law. 
Died in 1627. 

Zoest. See Sost. 

Zoffani or Zoffany, zof’fa-ne or tsof’fa-nee, (JOHANN,) 
a German painter, born in 1735, settled in England, where 
he acquired the friendship of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
was patronized by the royal family. He became one of the 
first members of the Royal Academy in 1768. Among 
his principal works are an “Indian Tiger-Hunt” and 
“The Embassy of Hyder Alee to Calcutta.” Died in 
1810. : 

See PILKINGTON, ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters.” 

Zogoskin or Zagoskin, z4-gos’kén or zo-gos/kin, 
(MIKHAIL NIKOLAIVITCH,) written also Zogoskine, 
a Russian novelist and dramatic writer, of Tartar ex- 
traction, was born in the government of Penza in 17809. 
Having published several popular comedies, he brought 
out in 1829 his romance entitled “George Miloslavsky, 
or the Russians in 1612,” which met with enthusiastic 
favour from all classes in Russia, as a faithful picture 
of the national character and manners. Besides the 
above, he wrote several other novels, and a number of 
prose essays. Died in 1852. 

See “ Foreign Quarterly Review’’ for April, 1833. 

Zo’gra-phos, (CONSTANTINE,) a Greek orator and 
politician, born in the Morea about 1798. He became the 
head of the ministry in 1837, and ambassador to Saint 
Petersburg in 1850. Died in 1856. 

Zoheir, zo’har’, an Arabian poet, contemporary with 
Mohammed. He was the author of one of the seven poems 


of the “ Moallakat,” which Sir W. Jones published, with 
an English version, in 1782. He was the father of the 
poet Kaab. 

Zoile. See ZoILus. 

Zo/i-lus, [Gr. Zwidoc; Fr. Zoi.x, zoel’,| a Greek 
critic and grammarian of uncertain period. According 
to Vitruvius, he was a contemporary of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, (285-247 B.C. ;) others think that he flourished 
about 360-330 B.c. He was notorious for the malignity 
of his criticism of Homer, whom he censured for intro- 
ducing fabulous and incredible stories into his poems. 

Zoilus, a Greek physician and oculist, mentioned by 
Galen. 

Zola, dzo’la, (GIuSsEPPE,) an Italian theologian, born 
near Brescia in 1739. He was professor of history at 
Pavia, and favoured the reforms of the emperor Joseph 
II. Died in 1806. 

Zolkiewski, zol-ke-ev’/skee, (STANISLAS,) a Polish 
general, born in 1547. He became general-in-chief of 
the army of Sigismund III. about 1609. He invaded 
Russia and captured Moscow in 1610. In 1620 he 
conducted an army against the Turks. Having been 
deserted by some mutinous officers and men, he was 
overpowered by the Turks and killed the same year. 

Zoll, tsol, (HERMANN,) a German jurist, born in 1643. 
He became professor of law at Marburg in 1674, and 
published a number of able legal works. Died in 1725. 

Zol’li-cof’fer or Zollikoffer, (FrLrx,) an American 
general, born in Maury county, Tennessee, in 1812. He 
became editor of the “‘ Nashville Banner,” a Whig paper, 
and was elected to Congress in 1852. Having taken 
arms against the Union, he commanded the force which 
was defeated at Mill Spring, where he was killed on the 
19th of January, 1862. 

Zollikofer, tsol’le-ko’fer, (GEORG JOACHIM,) an emi- 
nent Swiss theologian and pulpit orator, born at Saint 
Gall in 1730. He finished his studies at Utrecht, and 
in 1758 became pastor of the Calvinistic congregation at 
Leipsic, where he exercised a most beneficial influence 
by his eloquence and the excellence of his character. 
He was the author of several religious treatises and 
hymns of great merit, and numerous sermons, a com- 
plete collection of which appeared, in 15 vols., in 1789. 
Died in 1788. 

See Garve, “f Ueber den Charakter Zollikofer’s,’’ 1788; ScHEIT- 
Lin, ‘“‘ Ueber G. J. Zollikofer,’’ 1832. 

Zoliner or Zoellner, tsdl/ner, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) 
a German writer, born at Neudamm in 1753. He was 
minister of the church of Saint Nicholas, in Berlin. 
Died in 1804. 

Zollogoob or Zollogub, zol/lo-goob, written also 
Sollogub and Zollohub, (VLADIMIR ALEXANDRO- 
VITCH,) a popular Russian writer, born at Saint Peters- 
burg about 1815, published a novel entitled “ Tarantas,” 
which has been translated into English and German, 
also poems, essays, and dramas. 

Zon/a-ras, [Gr. Zovapac,| (JOANNES,) a Byzantine 
theologian and historian of the twelfth century, lived 
under the reign of Alexius Comnenus, by whom he was 
appointed to several high offices. He was the author 
of a ‘‘Chronicon,” or annals from the creation down to 
1118, which was continued by Nicetas Acominatus, also 
“Commentaries on the Sacred Canons,” etc. 

Zonea, dzon’ka, (Vicror,) an:Italian mathematician 
of the seventeenth century, was the author of a work 
entitled ‘“‘New Theatre of Machines,” giving an account 
of various mechanical inventions. 

Zoobof or Zoubof, zoo’bof, written also Zoubov 
and Subow, (PLATON,) a Russian courtier, born in 
1767. He became in 1791 the favourite of the empress 
Catherine II., who appointed him grand master of the 
artillery. He was the most powerful Russian subject 
until the death of Catherine, (1796,) after which he was 
disgraced. He was one of the conspirators that killed 
Paul L., in 1801. Died in 1822. 

See ‘‘ Mémoires secrets sur la Russie,’ 

Zooiski, Zuiski, or Zouiski, (pronounced almost 
zwis’kee,) (VASILI,) a Russian prince and general, was 
a descendant of Vladimir the Great. He was the head 
of the government during the minority of Ivan IV., by 
whose order he was executed in 1544. 
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Zooiski, Zuiski, or Zouiski, (VAsIuil,) a son of the 
preceding, distinguished himself by his successful de- 
fence of Pleskow against the Polish general Zamoyski 
in 1582. He was murdered by Boris Godoonof in 1587. 

Zopelli, dzo-pel’lee, (GIACoMo,) a mediocre Italian 
poet, born at Venice in 1639; died in 1718. 

Zopf, tsopf, (JOHANN HEINRICH,) a German historian, 
born at Gera in 1691. He published in 1729 a “ Uni- 
versal History.” Died in 1774. 

Zopfl, tsopfl, (Hrmnrich Marruaus,) a German 
jurist, and professor of civil law at Heidelberg, was born 
at Bamberg in 1807. He published a number of legal 
and political works. 

Zoppio, dzop’pe-o, (GIROLAMO,) an Italian writer, 
born at Bologna in the sixteenth century. He translated 
the first four books of Virgil’s ‘“A-neid” into verse, and 
wrote original poems, “ Rime,” (1567.) Died in 1591. 

His son Metcuior, born at Bologna about 1544, was 
professor of philosophy at that city about fifty years. 
He wrote four tragedies and two comedies. Died in 
1634. 

Zoppo, dzop’po, (MARco,) an Italian painter, born at 
Bologna in 1451, was a pupil of Andrea Mantegna. 
Died in 1517. 

Zoppo, (PAoro,) an Italian painter, noted for the 
fineness of his touch, was born at Brescia; died in 1515. 

Zoppo di Lugano. See DISCcEPOLI. 

Zopyre. See ZopyRus. 

Zop’y-rus, |Gr. Zorvpog; Fr. Zopyre, zo’pér’,] a 
Persian officer of Darius Hystaspis. When that king was 
besieging the revolted city of Babylon, Zopyrus gained 
admission into the city by the following stratagem. He 
cut off his nose and ears, and presented himself to the 
enemy as a deserter who wished to revenge the cruel 
treatment he had received from Darius. His story was 
credited, and he was appointed commander of the troops 
in Babylon, which he delivered to Darius. 

Zopyrus, a Greek physician or surgeon of Alexan- 
dria, Hourished about 100 B.c. or 80 B.c. He invented 
an antidote for Ptolemy Auletes, and also one for Mith- 
ridates. Galen mentions a letter from Zopyrus to Mith- 
ridates on the subject of his antidote. 

Zorgh, zorG, written also Sorgh, (HENDRIK,) a 
Dutch painter of fairs, markets, etc., born at Rotterdam 
in 1621, was a pupil of Teniers. Died in 1684. 

Zorn, tsorn, (PETER,) a learned German theologian 
and philologist, born at Hamburg in 1682. He was well 
versed in the Greek language and antiquities, on which 
he wrote several treatises. He often changed his place 
of residence. From 1715 to 1720 he was rector at Plon. 
He became professor of history and eloquence at Stettin 
in 1725. Died at Thorn in 1746. 

Zor-o-as/ter, [Gr. Zopouortpyc; Lat. ZOROAS’TRES ; 
Persian, ZERDOOSHT or ZERDUSH', zer/ddosht; Fr. 
ZOROASTRE, zo’ro’astk’,| a Bactrian or Persian philos- 
opher, celebrated as the founder or reformer of the 
Magian religion. The time in which he lived is not 
ascertained. According to the “ Zendavesta,” (in which 
his name is written ZARATHUSTRA,) he lived in the reign 
of Vitagpa, whom the Persians call Gushtasp, and 
whom some writers identify with Hystaspes, the father 
of Darius I. Firdousee, (Firdausi,) in his great poem 
the “Shah Namah,” likewise makes him contemporary 
with Gushtasp. Some authors conjecture that he lived 
more than 1500 years before the’ Christian era. The 
first Greek writer that mentions him is Plato. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Eudoxus, Hermippus, and other 
ancients, Zoroaster lived 5000 years or more before 
the time of Plato. Niebuhr regards him as a mythical 
personage. ‘Tradition presents him in the characters 
of legislator, prophet, pontiff, and philosopher. The 
doctrines usually ascribed to him are contained in the 
“Zend Avesta,” which may be termed the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures. These are written in the language of ancient 
Persia, and profess to give the revelations made by Or- 
muzd to his servant and prophet Zarathustra, (Zoroaster.) 

The Zoroastrian system of religion teaches that the 
world or universe is the scene of a conflict between two 
principles,—the good, called Ormuzd, and the evil, called 
Ahriman ; that each of these possesses creative power, 
but that the good principle is eternal, and will finally 


prevail over Ahriman, who will sink with his followers 
into darkness, which is their native element. According 
to some authorities, he also believed in an infinite Deity 
or Being, called “Time without bounds.” His religion 
gradually degenerated into an idolatrous worship of fire 
and the sun. (See OrMuzD.) 


a See ANQUETIL-DuPERRON, “ Zendavesta,”’ 3 vols., 1771; Hypr, 

Veterum Persarum et Magorum Religionis Historia,’ 17603 
Ruopkg, ‘ Der heilige Sage der alten Baktren, Meden und Persen ;” 
Dr Pasroret, ‘‘ Zoroastre, Confucius et Mahomet,” 1787; H. G. 
SCHNEIDER, ‘‘De Nomine et Vita Zoroastris,” 1708; DE Bock, 
“‘ Mémoires sur Zoroastre et Confucius,’’ 1787 ; Hotty, ‘‘ Zoroaster 
und sein Zeitalter,”’? 1836; Minanrt, “‘ Zoroastre, Essai sur la Phi- 
losophie religieuse de la Perse,” 1848; Mitman, “ History of Chris- 
tianity ;’’? Rev. J. Wirson, ‘‘ Religion of the Parsees.’’ See, also, 
the article on “‘ Zend Avesta,” in the ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia,” 
by Proressor WHITNEY. 


Zoroastre or Zoroastres. See ZOROASTER. 

Zorobabel. See Zi RUBBABEL, 

Zorrilla y Moral, thor-rél’y4 e mo-ral’, (Don Jos#,) 
an eminent Spanish poet and dramatist, born at Valla- 
dolidin 1817. Being destined by his father for the Jegal 
profession, he was sent to the Seminario de los Nobles 
at Madrid in 1827, but, instead of the study of law, he 
devoted himself to poetry and literary pursuits, and 
became a contributor to the journal ‘‘E] Artista.” His 
elegy on the death of the poet Larra (1837) was received 
with enthusiastic admiration, and raised the highest 
hopes of his future excellence. In 1841 he published 
his “ Songs of the Troubadour,” (‘‘Cantos del Trova- 
dor,”) which were equally successful. His other prin- 
cipal works are the comedies of “The Shoemaker and 
the King” (‘El Zapatero y el Rey,” 1840) and ‘‘ Don 
Juan Tenario,” a “Collection of Historical Legends and 
Traditions,” (1840,) and ‘ Granada, an Oriental Poem, 
with the Legend of Al-Hamar,” (1853.) 

Zor’/tan, (PEYRAYSCH,) a Hungarian peasant, born 
near Temesvar in 1537; died in 1724, at the age of one 
hundred and eighty-five years. 

See Sir Joun Sincvair, ‘t Code of Health and Longevity,” vol. 
u., Edinburgh, 1807. 

Zorzi, dzort’see, [ Lat. Gror/c1us, | (ALESSANDRO,) an 
Italian Jesuit and metaphysician, born at Venice in 1747. 
He published a “ Prospectus of a New Italian Ency- 
clopeedia,” (1775,) but only lived long enough to give 
a small specimen of it. Died in 1779. 

See Vanerti, ‘‘ Vita Alex. Georgii,” 1779. 

Zosime. See ZosiMus. 

Zos/i-mus, [Gr. Zoowuoc; Fr. ZOsIME, zo’zém/,] a 
Greek historian of the fifth century, lived under Theo- 
dosius II. He was the author of a “ History of the 
Roman Empire down to 410 A.D.,” in six books, all of 
which is extant. He was a pagan, and is accused of 
partiality by some orthodox writers, His style is neat 
and pure. 

Zosimus, a Greek ecclesiastic, succeeded Innocent 
I. as Bishop of Rome in 417 A.D. He confirmed the 
sentence of heresy pronounced against the Pelagians, 
and was the author of letters and controversial treatises. 
Died in December, 418. 

Zoubof or Zoobov. See Zoonor, 7 

Zouch, zootch, (RICHARD,) an English jurist, born in 
Wiltshire about 1590, became regius professor of law at 
Oxford in 1620. He afterwards rose through several 
offices to be judge of the high court of admiralty. He 
was the author of a number of legal works, in Latin. 
Died about 1660. 

Zouch, (THoOMAS,) an English divine and writer, born 
in Yorkshire in 1737, became rector of Scrayingham 
in 1793, and subsequently a prebendary of Durham. 
He published “‘An Attempt to illustrate some of the 
Prophecies of the Old and New Testament,” (1800,) 
“Memoir of the Life and Writings of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney,” (1808,) and other works. Died in 1815. 

Zouiski. See ZOOIsKt. 

Zoust. See Sosr. 

Zrinyi, zrén’yee, written also Zriny, (NICHOLAS,) a 
celebrated Hungarian general, born in 1518, was Ban 
of Croatia, which he defended twelve years against the 
Turks. In 1566 he was besieged in the town of Szigeth 
by Solyman the Magnificent, at the head of 65,000 men, 
while his own forces were but 3000. After a resistance 
of a month, the city was taken, and Zrinyi, with his few 
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remaining followers, defended themselves for a time in 
the citadel, and, in the final assault, rushed forth and 
fell fighting. His heroic achievements have been immor- 
talized in one of Korner’s dramas. 

Zrinyi, (NICHOLAS,) a Hungarian warrior and poet, 
a great-grandson of the preceding, born in 1616, became 
Ban of Croatia, and greatly distinguished himself in war 
against the Turks. Died in 1664. 

Zschackwitz, tshak’Wits, (JOHANN,) a German jurist, 
born near Naumburg in 1669, lectured on law at Halle, 
and wrote on history and public law. Diedin 1744. 

Zschokke, tshok’keh, (JOHANN HEINRICH DANIEL,) 
a popular German writer, born at Magdeburg on the 22d 
of March, 1771. He was educated at the University of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. He produced in 1793 a drama 
called ‘“‘ Aballino the Bandit,” which was successful. His 
next work was “Julius von Sassen,” a drama, (1796.) 
About 1796 he left Frankfort, and travelled through 
Germany and France. He settled in Switzerland, and 
took an active part in the political affairs of that country 
(between 1798 and 1803) as a civil officer of the republic. 
He wrote several works on Swiss history, among which 
is a “History of the Combats and Fall of the Swiss 
Mountain and Forest-Cantons,” (1801.) In 1803 or 
1804 he was appointed a member of the council of mines 
and forests. He resided many years at Aarau, whither 
he removed about 1808. From 1807 to 1813 he edited 
a popular periodical called ‘‘ Miscellany of the Most Re- 
cent Events,” (‘ Miscellen fiir die neueste Weltkunde.’’) 
He was a prolific writer of novels, tales, poems, and 
histories. His novels are commended for their good 
moral tone, and are remarkable for humour. He wrote 
a “History of Bavaria,” (4 vols., 1813-18,) and a “ His- 
tory of Switzerland for the Swiss People,” (1822,) which 
is highly esteemed. Among his most popular works are 
“Hours of Devotion,” (“Stunden der Andacht,’’) an 
eloquent exposition of modern rationalism, and “The 
Goldmaker’s Village,” a tale. He died in January, 1848. 

See his autobiography, entitled ‘‘Selbstschau,’’ 1841; E. FRENs- 
porF, ‘‘ Notice sur la Vie de Zschokke,’’ 1844; Bakr, ‘‘ Zschokke, 
sein Leben und sein Werken,”’ 1849; Muencu, “‘ Zschokke geschil- 
dert nach seinen vorziiglichsten Lebensmomenten,”’ 1830; ‘‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review”’ for April, 1844. 

Zuallart, zii’a’14r’, (JEAN,) a Belgian traveller, visited 
the Holy Land in 1586, and published a “Journey to 
Jerusalem,” (1587.) Died after 1632. 

Zuazo, thoo-a/tho, almost “iwa’tho, (ALFONSO,) a 
Spanish jurist, born at Olmedo about 1466. He was 
sent by Cardinal Ximenes to America in 1516 to protect 
the natives from the cruelty of the Spaniards. He re- 
ceived from Ximenes full power to govern the colonies, 
and he used his power in favour of justice and humanity. 
In 1522 he became Governor of Cuba, where he reformed 
the courts of justice. Died in Saint Domingo in 1527. 

Zuber, tsoo’ber, (MATTHAUS,) a German writer of 
Latin poetry, born at Neuburg, on the Danube, in 1570. 
He published “Various Poems,” (‘“ Poemata varia,” 
1598,) and “Epigrammata,” (1605.) Died in 1623. 

Zuccardi, dzook-kar/dee, (UBERTINO,) an Italian 
jurist, born at Correggio about 1480; died in 1541. 

Zuccarelli, dzook-ka-rel’/lee, or Zuccherelli, dzook- 
ka-rel’/lee, (FRANCESCO,) an Italian landscape-painter, 
born near Florence in 1702. He visited England in 
1752, and became one of the first members of the Royal 
Academy. After a residence of more than twenty years 
in England, where he was extensively patronized, he 
returned to Florence, and died in 1788. 

Zuccarini, tsd0k-ka-ree/nee, (JOSEPH GERARD,) an 
eminent German botanist, born at Munich in 1798. He 
was professor of botany at that city, and described the 
plants collected by Siebold, in the ‘Flora Japonica,” 
(1835.) Among his works is “Instruction in Botany,” 
(1834.) Died in 1848. 

Zuccaro, dzook’k4-ro, or Zucchero, dzook’ka-ro, 
(FEDERIGO,) an Italian painter, born at Sant’ Angelo, in 
the duchy of Urbino, in 1543. He was instructed by his 
elder brother Taddeo, several of whose unfinished pic- 
tures he completed. Having executed some important 
works at Florence and Rome, he visited the Netherlands 
and England, where he painted portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
and other eminent persons. After his return to Rome 
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he completed the frescos of the Pauline Chapel, in the 
Vatican, which he had previously begun at the request 
of Gregory XIII. On the invitation of Philip II., he 
repaired to Spain about 1585, and was employed to paint 
the Escurial. In 1595 he became the founder and the 
first president of the Academy of Saint Luke, at Rome/ 
He was also skilled in sculpture and architecture, and 
published a work entitled “ L’Idea de’ Pittori, Scultori 
ed Architetti.” Zuccaro was one of the most admired 
artists of his time; but later critics have not assigned 
him so high a rank. Died in 1609. 

See Wacpotg, “ Anecdotes of Painting ;’’ Vasart, ‘‘ Lives of the 
Painters.” 

Zuccaro, (MARIO,) an Italian medical writer, born 
in the sixteenth century at Naples, where he became 
professor of medicine. Died in 1634. 

Zucgaro, (TADDEO,) a brother of Federigo, noticed 
above, was born in 1529. At an early age he visited 
Rome, where he lived fora time in great destitution and 
was employed as a colour-grinder. He was afterwards 
patronized by the popes Julius III. and Paul IV., and 
Cardinal Alexander Farnese, for whom he painted a 
series of frescos in the palace at Caprarola, illustrating 
the glories of the Farnese family, since engraved by 
Prenner. Died in 1566. 


See Vasant, ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ 


Zucchelli, dzook-kel/lee, (ANTONIO,) of Gradisca, a 
Capuchin monk, who went as a missionary to Congo in 
1697. In 1712 he published an interesting ‘Account of 
his Travels, with a Description of Angola and Congo.” 

Zuccherelli. See ZUCCARELLI. 

Zucchero. See ZUCCARO, (FEDERIGO.) 

Zucchi, dzook’kee, (ANTONIO,) a Venetian painter, 
born in 1726, resided several years in England, where 
he executed a number of frescos, and became an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. Died at Rome in 1795. 

Zucchi, (BARTOLOMMEO,) an Italian writer, born at 
Monza about 1560, became a priest. He wrote several 
biographies and historical works. Died in 1631. 

Zucchi, (GIACoMO,) an Italian painter, born at Flor- 
ence, was a pupil of Vasari. He went to Rome about 
1572, and worked there with success. Died about 1590. 

Zucchi, (Marco ANTONIO,) a famous Italian im- 
provisatore, born at Verona. He composed verses 
extempore in public. Died in 1764. 

Zuccolo, dzook’ko-lo, (Luici,) an Italian writer, 
born at Faenza about 1570. He published several works 
on moral philosophy and other subjects. 

Zuccolo, (Luici,) an Italian jurist, born in 1599. 
He wrote “ De Ratione Stattis,” (1663.) Died in 1668. 

Zucconi, dzook-ko/nee, (GIUSEPPE,) an Italian poet 
and bibliographer, born at Venice in 1721, was appointed 
censor of books. He died prematurely in 1754. 

Zuckert, tsook’kert, (JOHANN FRIEDRICH,) a Ger- 
man medical writer, born at Berlin in 1737. He wrote 
several works on diet and regimen, which are com- 
mended. Died in 1778. 

Zuichem or Zuichemus, (Viciius.) See AYTA. 

Zuingli. See ZwWINGLe. 

Zuinglius. See ZWINGLE. 

Zumala-Carreguy, thoo-m4/la kar-ra’Zee, (Don To- 
MAS,) a celebrated Spanish commander in the service 
of Don Carlos, was born near Villareal in 1788. He 
served under General Mina in 1813, and attained the 
rank of colonel in 1825, being appointed at the same 
time governor of Ferro]. After the death of Ferdinand 
VII. he became leader of a band of insurgents in the 
Basque provinces, with whom he defeated General Rodil 
in the valley of Amescoas in 1834, which was followed 
by several other signal victories over the forces of Queem 
Christina. He was mortally wounded while preparing 
to besiege Bilbao, in 1835. 

See Hennincsen, ‘‘ Twelve Months of Campaign with Zumala- 
Carreguy,”’ 2 vols., 1836; Maprazo, “ Historia militar y politica de 
Zumalacarreguy,’’ 1844; “Foreign Quarterly Review’ for July, 
1837; ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1845, and July, 1846. 

Zumbo, dzoom’bo, or Zummo, dzoom/mo, (GAE- 
TANO GIULIO,) a Sicilian artist, born at Syracuse in 
1656, was celebrated as a modeller of figures in coloured 
wax. He was a skilful anatomist, and his anatomical 
preparations in wax were greatly admired. Died in 1701. 
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Zumpt, tsoompt, (AuGUST WILHELM,) nephew of Karl 
Gottlob, noticed below, was born at K6nigsberg in 1815. 
He published, among other works, ‘‘Commentationes 
epigraphicee ad Antiquitates Romanas pertinentes,” (2 
vols., 1850-54.) 

Zumpt, (Kart Gorrios,) a German scholar, born at 
Berlin in 1792. He studied at Heidelberg under Creu- 
zer, and in 1828 became professor of Roman literature 
in the University of Berlin. His “ Latin Grammar,” 
published in 1818, enjoys a very high reputation, and 
has been translated into English. .He was also the 
author of several valuable essays on Roman customs 
and antiquities, among which we may name “On the 
Architecture of the Roman Dwelling-House,” (1844,) 
and “On the Religion of the Romans,” (1845.) He 
likewise prepared editions of Quintilian’s “ Institutiones 
Oratoriz,” and other Latin classics. Died in 1849. 

Zumsteeg, tsoom/stac, (JOHANN RUDOLF,) a German 
composer, born in 1760. His songs and ballads are 
particularly admired. He was an intimate friend of 
Schiller, several of whose lyrics he set to music, Died 
in 1802. 

Zufliga, de, da thoon-ye’g4, (Don Dreco Ormiz,) a 
Spanish historian, born at Seville. He wrote a “ His- 
tory of Seville,” (1677.) Died in 1680. 

Zunz, tsddnts, (LEOPOLD,) a Jearned German Jew, 
born at Detmold in 1794, became principal of the Jewish 
Seminary at Berlin. He published ‘The Synagogal 
Poetry of the Middle Ages,” and other works. 

Zurbano, thoor-ba/no, (MARTIN,) a Spanish general, 
born about 1780, served in the army of Queen Christina, 
and, when she was compelled to leave Spain, attached 
himself to Espartero. He was betrayed into the hands 
of the enemy in 1845, and shot. 

Zurbaran, thoor-ba-ran’, (FRANCISCO,) an eminent 
Spanish painter, born in Estremadura in 1598. He 
studied under Juan de Roelas at Seville, where he 
produced a great number of his best works. Among 
these may be named his “Saint Thomas Aquinas,” an 
altar-piece in the church of the College of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, esteemed one of the most admirable pictures 
ever executed in Spain, and the altar-pieces in the 
churches of San Lorenzo and Sant’ Antonio Abad. A 
few of his works are to be seen in the galleries of Paris, 
Berlin, and Dresden; and at Munich, a “Virgin and 
Saint John returning from the Sepulchre of Christ.” 
Zurbaran received the title of painter to King Philip IIL, 
and was patronize€l by his successor, Philip [V. He is 
sometimes called ‘the Spanish Caravaggio,” from the 
resemblance of his style to that of the Italian master ; 
but he is thought in some respects to have surpassed 
him. He was remarkable for his fidelity to nature, 
richness of colouring, chiaroscuro, and exquisite repre- 
sentation of velvets, brocades, and white draperies. 
The Spanish friar was a favourite subject, in the treat- 
ment of which he was eminently successful. Died in 1662. 

Zurita, thoo-ree’t4, (GERONIMO,) a Spanish historian, 
born at Saragossa in 1512. He studied at Alcala, and 
rose through several important offices to be a member 
of the supreme council of Castile, in 1543. He was 
afterwards sent on an embassy to Germany, and in 1549 
appointed historiographer of the kingdom. His prin- 
cipal work, entitled “ Annals of the Crown of Aragon,” 
(“Anales de la Corona de Aragon,” 4 vols., 1580,) 
enjoys a high reputation. His candour and impartiality 
are praised by Prescott in his “ History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” (vol. ii. part ii.) Died in 1581. 

Zurla, dzoor/14, (PLAcIDO,) a learned Italian cardinal, 
born in the Venetian States in 1769, became vicar-general 
to Pope Leo XII. He published a treatise ‘“‘On Marco 
Polo and other Venetian Travellers,” and ‘On the 
Voyages and Discoveries of Cadamosto.” Died in 1834. 

Zurlauben, ziir’l0’bén’ or tsd6r/l6w’ ben, (BEAT 
JacquEs,) a Swiss general in the service of France, com- 
manded a brigade at Steenkerke, (1692,) and at Neerwin- 
den. He died of wounds received at Blenheim, in 1704. 

Zurlauben, de, deh ziix’]6’bén’, (BEAT FipELE AN- 
TOINE JEAN DOMINIQUE,) Baron de la Tour-Chatillon, 
a Swiss general and writer, born at Zug in 1720, served 
in the French army many years. He wrote, besides 
many historical and antiquarian treatises, “ A Military 


History of the Swiss in the French Service,” (8 
vols., 1751-53,) and a ‘Description of Switzerland,” 
(*‘Tableaux topographiques, pittoresques, physiques,” 
etc., 4 vols., 1780-86.) Died in 1795. 

Zurlo, dzoor’lo, (GIUSEPPE,) Count, an able Italian 
minister of state, born at Naples in 1759. He became 
minister of finance in 1798. He followed the court to 
Palermo in 1806, when the French régime was es- 
tablished at Naples; but he returned in 1809, and was 
appointed minister of justice and of the interior by 
Murat. He reformed the administration, and protected 
learning, commerce, and agriculture. In 1815 he retired 
from office. Died in 1828. 

Zurner, tsdor’/ner, (ADAM FRIEDRICH,) a German 
geographer, born near Oelsnitz about 1680, produced 
several maps of Saxony and other parts of Germany. 
Died in 1742. 

Zuylichem. See Huycens, 

Zuzzeri, dzoot-sa’ree, (GIOVANNI Luca,) an Italian 
antiquary and numismatist, born at Ragusa in 1716; 
died at Rome in 1746. 

Zwanziger, tsWan’sic-er, (JOSEPH CHRISTIAN,) a 
German writer, born in Hungary in 1732. He was 
professor of philosophy at Leipsic, and wrote against 
the philosophy of Kant. Died in 1808, 

Zweers, zwairs, (PHILIP,) a Dutch poet, lived at 
Amsterdam, He wrote ‘ Semiramis,” a tragedy, and 
other poems, which were admired. Died in 1774. 

Zwelfer, tsél’fer, (JOHANN,) a German chemist and 
physician, born in the Palatinate in 1618. He practised 
in Vienna, and wrote several works. Died in 1668. 

Zwicker, tsWik’ker, (DANIEL,) a German religionist, 
born at Dantzic in 1612. He was once a Socinian, and 
afterwards an Arminian. He wrote, besides other works, 
*‘Trenicon Irenicorum,” (1658,) the aim of which was to 
promote union among Christian sects. Died in 1678. 

Zwinger, tsWinc’er, (JAKoB,) a Swiss physician and 
philologist, born at Bale in 1569, was a son of Theodore. 
He became professor of Greek at Bale, and wrote a 
“Life of Lucian,” (1602,) and “* Examination of Chemi- 
cal Principles,” (“ Principiorum Chymicorum Examen,” 
1606.) Died in 1610. 

Zwinger, [Lat. Zwince’RuS,] (JOHANN RUDOLPH,) 
a Swiss physician, born at Bale in 1692, was a son of 
Theodore the Younger. He was professor of medicine 
at Bale for fifty-two years. Among his pupils was the 
famous Haller. Died in 1777. 


See Buxrorr, “‘ Vita J. R. Zwingeri,’’ 1778. 


° 

Zwinger, [Lat. ZwiNcr’rus,] (THEODORE,) THE 
ELDER, an eminent Swiss physician and scholar, born 
at Bale in 1533, was the father of Jakob. Hegstudied 
at Paris and Padua. In 1565 he obtained the chair of 
Greek at Bale. He published, besides other works, 
a collection of anecdotes, etc., entitled ‘Theatre of 
Human Life,” (“ Theatrum Vite humane,” 1565,) and 
*On the Rural or Agricultural Method of Cato and 
Varro,” (“Methodus Rustica Catonis et Varronis,” 
1576.) Died at Bale in 1588. 

See a “ Life of Zwinger’”’ in ‘‘ Athenz Rauricez.’’ 

Zwinger, (THEODORE,) a grandson of the preceding, 
born at Bale in 1597, was a son of Jakob. He became 
first pastor and superintendent of the churches of Bale 
in 1630. He was also professor of divinity in that city 
for twenty-four years. Died in 1654. j 

Zwinger, (THEODORE,) a Swiss physician and bot- 
anist, born at Bale in 1658, was a grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He was a son of Johann Zwinger, (1634-96,) 
professor of Greek and theology at Bale. He became 
in 1687 professor of physics in his native city, where he 
also gained a high reputation as a practitioner of medi- 
cine. In 1703 he exchanged the chair of physics for 
that of anatomy. He wrote several works on medicine 
and botany. Died in 1724. 

See ‘‘ Athenz Rauricz.”’ 

Zwingerus. See ZWINGER. 

Zwingle, zwing’s’l, Zwingli, or Zuingli, zwing’- 
glee, [Lat. ZWIn’GLIuUS or ZuUIN’GLIUS; Fr. ZWINGLE, 
zvanf'l; Ger. ULRICH or HULDREICH ZWINGHI, hOOlt/1iK 
tsWing’/lee,] a Swiss Reformer of great eminence, was 
born at Wildhaus, in the canton or valley of Toggen- 
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burg, on the rst of January, 1484. He was liberally 
educated at Bale and Vienna, at the former of which 
places he studied theology under Thomas Wyttenbach. 
He was a diligent reader of Plato, Aristotle, Horace, 
and Seneca. In 1506 he took the degree of M.A. at 
Bale, and was appointed priest of Glarus. About this 
time he acquired a profound knowledge of the original 
text of the New Testament, and began to test the sound- 
ness of the doctrines of the Roman Church by the 
standard of the gospel. ‘The Holy Scriptures,” says 
Hottinger, “had been his daily and nightly study, and 
he knew the greater part of them literally by heart.” 
He performed a journey to Bale to become personally 
acquainted with Erasmus, whose writings he admired. 
He served as chaplain to a body of Swiss troops em- 
ployed in Lombardy in 1515, and witnessed the great 
battle of Marignano. He afterwards raised his voice to 
dissuade the Swiss from the practice of enlisting as 
mercenaries in foreign armies. 

In £516 he removed from Glarus to Einsiedeln, the 
monastery of which was in high repute as a sanctuary 
and was visited by numerous pilgrims and devotees, who 
came to buy indulgences for their sins. Zwingle was 
employed there as preacher to the monastery. He had 
previously been convinced that several doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Church were not consistent with 
the pure religion of the gospel; but he had hitherto 
refrained from the public avowal of his convictions. 
Zwingle and Luther began about the same time to con- 
demn the sale of indulgences, and other corruptions of 
the Church of Rome. He was supported by Theobald 
of Geroldseck, administrator of the abbey, and found at 
Einsiedeln another coadjutor, Leo Juda. In his sermons 
he insisted on the necessity of practical virtue and new- 
ness of life, instead of exterior observances, ceremonies, 
and superstitious practices. He also urged the bishops 
and other high functionaries to undertake the refor- 
mation of the Church by removing the impostures 
and ignorance and depravity of the priests. He corre- 
sponded with Erasmus, Capito, and Beatus Rhenanus. 
In December, 1518, he was appointed preacher to. the 
collegiate church or great Miinster of Zurich, where he 
found the priests and the people in a benighted spiritual 
condition. He insisted that the people should read and 
understand the Holy Scriptures. His bold and novel 
mode of preaching produced, of course, much agitation. 

In 1523 the Great Council of Zurich, at the request 
of Zwingle, summoned the clergy of that diocese to 
attend a conference for the discussion of the new doc- 
trines, and proposed that the Holy Scripture should be 
recognized as the standard by which doctrines must be 
judged. To this conference the Bishop of Constance 
sent John Faber, his vicar-general. Zwingle defended 
his course, having previously published a list of articles 
to be discussed, among which were the following: the 
power arrogated to themselves by the pope and bishops 
is not sanctioned by Scripture; the marriage of priests 
ought not to be forbidden; and no one ought to be mo- 
lested for his opinions. The result of the conference was 
a decision of the council that Zwingle should continue 
to preach the gospel as he had done heretofore. ‘ His 
simplicity, firmness, and gentleness,” says Hess, “in- 
spired his audience with great veneration ; his eloquence 
and knowledge carried away those who were hesitating 
between the two parties.” (‘Life of Zwingle.”) In 1524 
he married Anna Reinhart. He published in 1525 a 
work entitled “ A Discourse on True and False Religion,” 
The mass was abolished at Zurich in 1525. About the 
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same time the monasteries were suppressed, and their 
property was appropriated to the purposes of education 
and charity. 

Zwingle took part in a conference (between the Re- 
formers and the Roman Catholics) which met at Berne 
in 1528, soon after which the Reformed religion was 
established in the canton of Berne. In 1529 he met 
Luther and Melanchthon in conference at Marburg. He 
agreed with them in relation to fourteen articles of faith, 
to which they all subscribed, but he differed from them 
on the subject of the Eucharist, and rejected the doctrine 
of the real presence. For this reason Luther refused 
to give him the right hand of fellowship. The Swiss 
Reformer was the less dogmatical of the two, and was 
disposed to tolerate a difference of opinion on that point. 
The Roman Catholic party continued to predominate in 
most of the Swiss cantons, except Zurich, Glarus, and 
Berne, and they persecuted those Protestants who lived 
in Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, etc. Zwingle had acquired a 
high reputation for wisdom, and was often consulted by 
the council of Zurich in relation to public affairs. His 
adversaries having accused him of being the chief cause 
of the dissensions which destroyed the peace of the 
country, he offered to resign; but the senate refused to 
accept his resignation. In 1531 the five cantons of Lu- 
cerne, Zug, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden declared war 
against Berne and Zurich, which were not well prepared 
for the conflict. Zwingle was one of a small band that 
marched out to meet the enemy, and was killed at the 
battle of Cappel, in October, 1531. He left, besides 
other works, an ‘Exposition of the Christian Faith,” in 
Latin, (1536.) His followers were called ‘‘ Evangelicals.” 

See Myconius, ‘‘De Vita et Obitu Zwinglii,” 1536; ZIEGLER, 
**Zwingli’s Leben,’”’ 1719; TiscHEr, ‘‘ Zwingli’s Leben,”’ 1800; J. 
Hess, ‘‘ Vie de Zwingle,’’ 1810, which was translated into English 
by Lucy Arkin, 1812; PesTatozzi, ‘‘ Bilder aus dem Leben Zwin- 
gli’s,’’? 1819; M. RicHarp, ‘‘Zwingli biographisch geschildert,”’ 
1819; RoTEeRMuUNDT, “‘ Leben des Reformator U. Zwingli,”’ 1819; 
Mirer, ‘‘ Ulrich Zwingli,” 1819; RokpErR, ‘‘ Erzahlungen aus 
Zwingli’s Leben,” 1834; J. J. Horrincer, ‘‘Zwingli und seine 
Zeit,” 1842; an English version of Hottinger’s work, by PRorEssoR 
T. C. Porter, 1856; N. Curisrorret, ‘* Zwingli’s Leben,’’ 1847 ; 
“Blackwood’s Magazine” for August, 1828. 

Zwingli or Zwinglius. See ZWINGLE. 

Zwirner, tsWéér’ner, (ERNST FRIEDRICH,) an emi- 
nent German architect, born at Jacobswald, in Silesia, 
in February, 1802. He completed his studies at the 
Royal Academy of Architecture and the University of 
Berlin. In 1833 he was appointed architect of the ancient 
Cologne Cathedral, and undertook the completion and 
restoration of that grand Gothic or medizeval edifice, 
which had never been finished. He expended many 
years on this work, which is considered one of the 
most successful and admirable specimens of restoration 
which have ever appeared. Zwirner designed the castle 
of Count von Furstenberg at Herdringen, and several 
castles on the Rhine. Died in 1861. 

Zylius. See ZyLt. 

Zyll, van, van zil, [Lat. Zy’Lrus,] (OTHO,) a Dutch 
Jesuit, born at Utrecht in 1588. He gained some dis- 
tinction as a Latin poet. Died in 1656. 

Ay peeus, zi-pa’is, or Vanden Zype, van den zi’peh, 
(FRANCIS,) a Flemish jurist and canonist, born at Ma- 
lines in 1578. He published several legal works. Died 
in 1650. 

His brother Hrenry, born in 1577, was abbot of Saint- 
André, and wrote several works. Died in 1659. 

See HenprRIK Feyg, “‘ Discours sur la Vie de F. Zypzeus,’’ 1853 ; 
P. VAN DEN Brogck, ‘‘ De F. Zypzi Vita,” etc., 1852. 

Zype, van den. See ZyP#us, 
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VOCABULARY OP UGrRi st LAN “NANCES: 


Ir is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that the following Vocabulary of Christian (or first) Names is not intended 
to be exhaustive, having been prepared simply to meet the most obvious demands of a work like the present, in 
the body of which the pronunciation of names of the class referred to has rarely been given. In numerous 
instances names which are properly surnames (such, for example, as Fisher AmMrs, Washington IRVING, etc.) 
are used as Christian names. These are not included in the present Vocabulary, as they can readily be found in 
their alphabetical place in the body of the work. 

(> The order of arrangement in the Vocabulary is as follows: first the English, then the other names according 
to the alphabetical order of the languages to which they belong, as, Arabic, Danish, Dutch, French, etc. To 
avoid multiplying the references, (which must in any case be pretty numerous,) we have generally given them 
only when the name would be separated by some other name or names from the alphabetical place of the English 
name under which it is noticed. The only exception to this rule occurs when the name referred from is so 
different from the one referred to, that ordinary readers would not be likely to suspect the identity, as in the case of 


ALONZO and ALPHONSO, etc. 


AARON, a’ron; Arabic, HAROON or Haron, ha-rd0n’; 
Fr. AARON, 4’ron’; Ger. AARON or ARON, 4/ron; Heb. 
PWN; It. ARONNE, 4-ron’na; Lat. Aa/RON, (genitive, 
AARO/NIS;) Port. AARAO, 4-rown’; Sp. ARON, 4-rén’. 

ABEL, a/bel; Arabic, HABEEL or HAsfL, ha’beel’; 
Fr. ABEL, 4/bél’/; Heb. 72; Lat. A’BEL, (genitive, 
ABE’LIS.) 

ABRAHAM, a/bra-ham; Arabic, IBRAHEEM or IBRA- 
Him, ib-ra-heem’; Danish, ABRAHAM, 4%b/Rra-ham; 
Dutch, ABRAHAM, 4’br4-ham; Fr. ABRAHAM, 2’bRa’- 
ham’; Ger, ABRAHAM, 4’br4-ham; Heb. D13N; It. 
ABRAMO, 4-bra/mo ; Lat. ABRAHA/MUS, (genitive in -1 ;*) 
Russ. AVRAAM, 4-vr4-4m’, or ABRAMII, 4-vRa’mee; 
Sp. ABRAHAN, 4-bra-4n’; Sw. ABRAHAM, 4’bra-ham. 


ABSALOM, ab’sa-lom; Fr. ABSALON, 4b’sa’16N’; Heb. 
DIOwaN, 

ACHILLES, a-kil’léz; Fr. ACHILLE, 4’shél’; Gr. ’AyiA- 
Ast¢, (Achilleus ;) It. ACHILLE, 4-kél/]4; Lat. ACHIL’/LES, 
(genitive, ACHIL/LIS ;) Sp. AQuILEs, 4-kee/lés. 


ADALBERT. “See ETHELBERT. 


ADAM, ad’am; Arabic, ADAM, 4d’4m; Danish, ADAM, 
4/d&m ; Dutch, ADAM, 4/d4m; Fr. ApAm, 4/d6n’; Ger. 
Apam, 4/dam; Heb. DIN; It. ADAmo, 4-d4a’/mo; Lat. 
ADA/MUS, (genitive in -1;*) Port. ADAo, 4-déwn’; Sp. 
ADAN, 4-dan/. 

ADELINE, ad’e-line ; Danish, ADELINE, 4-deh-lee/neh ; 
Dutch, ADELINA, 4-deh-lee/na; Fr. ADELINE, 4d‘lén/; 
Ger. ADELINE, 4-deh-lee’neh ; It. ADELINA, 4-da-lee’n4 ; 
Lat. ADELI/NA, (genitive in -4.*) 

A-nou’PHus, (“noble wolf:” see zo¢e under RALPH;) 
Danish, Apoir, 4/dolf; Dutch, Apour, 4’dolf; Fr. 
ADOLPHE, 4’dolf’; Ger. ADOLF or ADOLPH, 4’dolf; It. 


AnouLro, 4-dol’fo; Lat. Apoi’pHus; Sp. ADOLFo, 
4-dol’fo; Sw. ADOLF, 4’dolf. 


* Latin names ending in zs usually have the genitive in Zz; those 
ending in @ or as take the genitive in @: of those names in this table 
not included under the foregoing rules, the genitive will always be 
added. 


ADRIAN, a/dre-an, or HADRIAN, ha’dre-an; Danish, 
ADRIAN, 4/dre-4n; Dutch, ADRIAAN, 4/dre-an; Fr. 
ADRIEN, &dre-4n’; It. ADRIANO, 4-dRe-4’no; Lat. 
ADRIA/NUS or Haprta/Nus; Port. ADRIANO,’ 4-dRe- 
4/no, or ADRIAO, 4-dRe-6wn’; Sp. ADRIAN, 4-dRe-4n/, 


/EGIDIUS. See GILES. 


ZELIAN, ee’le-an; Fr. Evien, A’/le“An’; Lat. ZELIA/NUS, 
(genitive in -I.) 


AFFONSO. See ALPHONSO. 


AGATHA, ag’a-tha, (“good ;”) Danish, AGATHE, 4-g4/- 
teh ; Dutch, AGarua, 4-g4’ta; Fr. AGATHE, 4’ gt’; Ger. 
AGATHE, 4-g4’/teh; Gr. ’Aya07, (Agathé2;) It. AGATA, 
a’ga-ta; Lat. AG’ATHA; Sp. AGaTA, 4/94-ta; Sw. AGATA, 
4-ga/ta. 

AGNES, ag’néz, (“chaste ;”) Danish, AGNES, %¢/nés, or 
AGNETE, &g-na’/teh ; Dutch, AGNES, ag’nés; Fr. AGNES, 
an’yés’; Ger. AGNES, 4g’nés; It. AGNESE, 4n-ya/Sa; 
Lat. AG’/NES, (genitive, AGNE’TIS.) 

AGOSTINHO. 

AIMEE, 


ALARIC, al’a-rik, (“noble ruler ;”) Danish, ALARICK, 
ala-rik; Fr. ALARIC, 4/12/rék’; Ger. ALARICH, 4/14-rik ; 
It. ALARICO, 4-l4-ree’ko ; Lat. ALARI’cuUS ; Sp. ALARICO, 
4-l4-ree’ko. 

ALBAN, awl/ban, (“white ;”) Danish, ALBANUS, 41-b4/- 
nus ; Dutch, ALBANUS, 4l-ba/nts ; It. ALBANO, 4l-b4/no ; 
Lat. ALBA’/NUS. 


See AUGUSTINE. 
See Amy. 


ALBERIC, al/ber-ic, (“elf-king” ?) Danish, ALBERTIK, 
4l/beh-rik ; Fr. ALBERIC, 4l’ba/rék’; Ger. ALBERICH, 4l’- 
beh-rik’; It. ALBERICO, 4l-ba-ree’ko; Lat. ALBERI/CUS. 

ALBERT, (“all bright ;”) Danish, ALBRECHT, al/brékt ; 
Dutch, ALBERTUS, 4l-bér/tiis, or ALBERT, 4l’bért; Fr. 
ALBERT, 4l’bair’; Ger. ALBRECHT, 4l’bRéKt; It. AL- 
BERTO, 4l-bér’to; Lat. ALBER/TUS; Sp. ALBERTO, al- 
bér’to; Sw.. ALBERT, Al/bért. 

ALCIBIADES, Al-se-bi’a-déz, (“strong compeller ;”) Fr, 
ALCIBIADES, 4I’se’be’4d’; Gr. ’AAKibiadnc, ( Alkibiades. ) 
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ALEXANDER, al-ex-an/der,(a “helper of men ;””) Dutch, 
ALEXANDER, 4-lék-san/der; Fr. ALEXANDRE, 4/1ék’- 
séndr’; Ger. ALEXANDER, 4-lék’sAn/der; Gr. ’AAéEar- 
dpoc, (Alexandros ;) It. ALESSANDRO, 4-lés-s4n’dRo; 
Lat. ALEXAN/DER, (gen. ALEXAN/DRI;) Sp. ALEJANDRO 
or ALEXANDRO, 4-]a-H4n/drRo. 


ALEWYN. See ALVIN. 


A-LEX’Is, (“‘help,” “defence ;”) Fr. ALEXIS, 4/1ék’se’; 
Gr. “Adresic, (Alexis ;) Russian, ALEXEI, 4-lék-sa’e. 


ALFONSO. See ALPHONSO. 


AL/FRED, (‘all peace ;”) Danish, ALFRED, 4l/fréd; 
Dutch, ALFRED, 4l’frét; Fr.. ALFRED, 4l’fréd’/; Ger. 
ALFRED, Al/frét; It. ALFREDO, 4l-fra’do; Lat. ALFRE/- 
DUS; Sp. ALFREDO, 4l-fra’Do. 

ALICE, 4l’iss, (“noble ;”’) Danish, Evsr, é]’seh ; Dutch, 
Exvgje, éls’yeh; Fr. ALICE, 4’léss’; Lat. ALIG’IA, (a-lish’- 
e-a;) Sw. Exsa, él’sa. 


ALONZO or ALONSO. See ALPHONSO. 


AL-PHON’SO or A-LON’ZO; Danish, ALFoNS, 4I/fons; 
Fr. ALPHONSE, 4l’foNs’; It. ALFONSO, 4l-fon’so; Lat. 
ALPpHON’Sus; Port. AFFONSO, 4f-fon’so; Sp. ALFONSO, 
4l-fon’so, or ALONSO, 4-lon/so. 

ALVIN, 4l/vin, or AL/WIN, (“winning all;”) Dutch, 
ALEWYN, a’leh-win’; Fr. ALUIN, @’iii-AN’; Ger. ALWIN, 
Al’/Win; It. ALVINO, 4l-vee’no; Lat. ALWi’NuS; Sp. 
ALUINO, 4-loo-ee’no. 

AMADEUS, am-a-de/us, (a “lover of God;”) Fr. AME- 
DEE, 4a’ma‘da’; Ger. AMADEUS, a-m4-da’ts ; It. AMEDEO, 
4-ma-da’o, or AMADEO, 4-ma-da/o; Lat. AmMabDr’us; 
Sp. AMADEO, 4-m4-pa/o. 

AMALIE. See AMELIA, 

AmaTA. See Amy. 

AM/BROSE, (‘immortal ;”) Danish, AmMBRosIus, 4m- 
bro/Se-ts ; Dutch, AMBRosIUS, 4m-bRo/Se-tis; Fr. 
AMBROISE, 6N’bRwAz’; Ger. AMBROSIUS, 4m-bRo/ze-us, 
or AMBROS, &m/bros; It. AMBROGIO, 4m-bRo’jo; Lat. 
AMBRO/SIUS; Sp. AMBROSIO, 4m-bRo/se-o. 


AMEDEE or AMEDEO. See AMADEUS. 


AMELIA, a-mee’/le-a; Danish, AMALIE, 4-m4/le-eh; 
Fr. AMELIE, 4@’ma/le’/; Ger. AMALIE, 4-ma’le-eh ; Sp. 
AMELIA, 4-ma/le-a. 

Amos, a’/mogs, (a “burden ;”) Fr. Amos, &’més’; Heb. 
DID. 

Amy, a’me, (a “beloved ;”) Danish, AMALIE, 4-ma’- 
le-eh; Fr. Aimir, 4’ma/; It. Amara, 4-ma’ta. 

ANASTASIUS, an-a-sta’she-us, (“rising up ;”) Fr. ANA- 
STASE, 4’na’st&z’; Gr. ’Avaardouoc, ( Anastasios ;) It, ANA- 
STASIO, 4-n4-sta’Se-o ; Lat. ANASTA/SIUS. 

AN/DREW, (‘“manly,” “courageous ;”) Danish, AN- 
DREAS, 4n-dras’; Dutch, ANDRIES, 4N-dRees’; Fr. AN- 
DRE, 6N’dra’/; Ger. ANDREAS, 4n-dra’/as ; Gr. ’Avdpéac, 
(Andreas ;) It. ANDREA, an-dra’a; Lat. AN’DREAS; 
Port. ANDRE, 4n-dra’; Sp. ANDRES, 4n-drés’. 

ANDRONICUS, an-dro-ni’kus,* (a ‘conqueror of men ;”) 
Fr. ANDRONIC or ANDRONIQUE, 6N‘dRo’nék’; Gr. ’Av- 
dpovixoc, ( Androntkos ;) It. ANDRONICO, An-dRo-nee’ko ; 
Lat. ANDRONI/CUS. 

ANGELICA, an-jél’/e-ka, (“angelic ;”) Fr, ANGELIQUE, 
Bn/zha/lek’; Ger. ANGELICA, 4n-ga’/le-k4 ; It. ANGELICA, 
Aan-ja’le-ka. 


* Pronounced A xdron'icus in Shakspeare. 


ANGELUCCIO, (It.) 4n-jd-loot/cho, (a derivative from 
ANGELO.) 

ANNA, 4n/na, or ANNE, 4n, (“‘grace” or ‘ gracious,” 
the same as the Hebrew Hannan, which see 3) Danish, 
ANNA, an/n4 ; Dutch, ANNA, an/n4 ; Fr. ANNE, 4n; Ger. 
ANNE, 4n’neh; It. ANNA, 4n’n4; Lat. AN/NA, 

ANNIBALE. See HANNIBAL. 

ANSELM, an/sélm, (a “defénder ;”) Dutch, ANSELMUS, 
an-sél/mis; Fr. ANSELME, 6N’sélm’; Ger. ANSELM, 
an’sélm; It. ANSELMO, 4n-sél’mo; Lat. ANSEL/MuUS; 
Sp. ANSELMO, 4n-sél/mo, 


ANTONY or ANTHONY, pronounced alike 4n/to-ne ; 
Danish, ANYON, 4n/ton ; Dutch, ANYON, 4n’ton, or AN- 
TOON, An/ton, or ANTONIUS, 4n-to/ne-ts; Fr. ANTOINE, 
bn’twan’; Ger. ANON, 4n/ton ; It. ANTONIO, 4n-to/ne-o ; 
Lat. ANTO/NIUS ; Port. ANTONIO, 4n-to/ne-o; Sp, AN- 
TONIO, 4n-to’/ne-o ; Sw. ANTON, 4n/ton. 


AQUILES. See ACHILLES. 


ARABELLA, (a “ fair altar” ?) Dutch, ARABELLA, 4-r- 
bel/J4; Fr. ARABELLE, 9’ra’bél’; Ger. ARABELLE, 4-r4- 
bel’leh ; It. ARABELLA, 4-rA-bel/l4; Lat. ARABEL/LA. 

ARCHIBALD, ar/che-bauld; Fr. ARCHAMBAUD, 4R’- 
sh6n’bo’; Lat. ARCHIBAL/DUS, 


ARISTARCHUS, 4r-is-tar’kus, (“best prince;”) Fr. 
ARISTARQUE, 4’/rés’tark’; Ger. ARISTARCHUS, 4-ris-tar’- 
Kus ; Gr. ’Apiorapyoc, ( Aristarchos ;) Lat. ARISTAR’CHUS. 

A-RIS-TO-BU’LUuS, (“excellent counsellor ;”) Fr. ArIs- 
TOBULE, a’rés’to’biil’; Gr. ’ApiordbovAog, ( Aristoboulos ; ) 
It. ARISTOBULO, 4-rés-to-boo’lo ; Lat. ARISTOBU/LUS. 


ARMAND or ARMANT. See HERMANN. 


ARNOLD, ar’/nold ; Fr. ARNAUD, 4k’n0/; Ger. ARNOLD, 
ar/nolt; It. ARNALDO, aR-nal’do; Lat. ARNOL’DUS or 
ARNAL/DUS, 


Ar’/THUR; Fr. ARTHUR, 4K’tiir’, or ARTUS, 4R’tiis’; 
It. ARTURO, aR-too’ro; Lat. ARTHU’/RUS. 


ATHANASIUS, Ath-a-na/’she-us, (“‘immortal;”) Fr. 
ATHANASE, 4’t&’n az’; Gr. ’Afavacwoc, ( Athanasios;) It 
ATANASIO, 4-ta-na/Se-o ; Lat. ATHANA/SIUS, 

Au-Gus’/TA, (‘venerable ;”) Danish, AUGUSTE, Ow- 
d6s’teh ; Dutch, AuGusrr, é6w-Gts’teh; Fr. AUGUSTE, 
‘gist’; Ger. AuGuStR, dw-gdds’teh, or AUGUSTA, Ow- 


roos/té; It. AUGUSTA, 6w-goos’té; Lat. AuGUS/rA. 
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AUGUSTINE, aw’gus-tin, or aw-gus’tin,} (“ venerable;”) 
Dutch, AUGUSTINUS, Ow-Gis-tee’nts, or AUGUSTIJN, 
dw’Giis-tin’; Fr. AUGUSTIN, O’giis’tan’; It. AUGUSTINO, 
dw-goos-tee/no ; Lat. AuGuSTI/NUS ; Port. AGOSTINHO, 
4-gos-tén’/yo; Sp. AUGUSTIN, dw-goos-tén’. 

Avu-cus’/Tus; Danish, AuGusT, dw’gust ; Dutch, Au- 
GUSTUS, Sw-Gis’tis; Fr. AUGUSTE, d’giist’?; Ger. Au- 
cust, Sw’gust ; It. AUGUSTO, Sw-goos’to ; Lat. AuGus’- 
Tus; Sw. AuGUST, 6w’gust. 

AURELIUS, aw-ree/le-us ; Fr, AURELE, 6’ral’; Ger. Au- 
RELIUS, Sw-ra’le-ts; It. AURELIO, dw-ra’le-o. 


AVRAAM. See ABRAHAM. 


BALDASSARE. See BALTHASAR. 


BaLDwIn, (a “bold winner ;”) Danish, BALDUIN, bald’- 
36-een’ or bald’ween ; Dutch, BouDEWYJN, béw/deh-win’; 
Fr. BAUDOUIN, bd’doo-4n’; Ger. BALDUIN, bal/dd6-een’; 
It. BALDOVINO, bal-do-vee’no; Lat. BALDUI’/NUS. 


* See Disputed or Doubtful Pronunciations, p. 2344. 
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BALTHASAR, bal’taz-ar, (‘without treasure” ?) Dutch, 
BALTHASAR, b4l’/ta’sar; Fr. BALTHAZAR or BALTHASAR, 
bal’ta’z%r’; It. BALDASSARE, bal-das-s4’/ra; Lat. BAL- 
THA/SAR, (genitive, BALTHAS’ARIS;) Sp. BALTASAR, bal- 
ta-sar’. 

Bav/tisr, (a “baptizer ;”) Fr. Baprisre, bap’tést’; 
Ger. Barris, bap/tist; It. Barrisra, bat-tés’t4; Lat. 
Barpris’/ra ; Port. BAprisra, bap-tés’ta; Sp. BauTIsra, 
bow-tés’ta. 

BARBARA, bar’ba-ra, (‘‘ foreign,” “stranger ;”) Dutch, 
BarBara, bar’b4-ra; Fr. BARBE, barb; Ger. BARBARA, 
bar/b4-r4; It. BARBARA, bar’ba-r4; Lat. BAR/BARA, 

BAR/DULPH, (a “famous helper” ?) Fr. BARDOLPHE, 
bar’dolf’; It. BARDOLFO, bar-dol’fo ; Lat. BARDUL/PHUS. 


BAREND. See BERNARD. 

BARNABAS, bar/na-bas, or BARNABY, bar/na-be, (a 
“son of consolation ;”) Danish, BARNABAS, bar’n4-bas ; 
Dutch, BARNABAS, baR/n4-b4s; Fr. BARNABE, b&r’- 
na’ba’; Ger. BARNABAS, bar/na-bas ; It. BARNABA, bak’- 
na-ba; Lat. BAR/NABAS, (genitive, BAR’NABZ ;) Sp, BER- 
NABE, bér-na-ba’. 

BAR-THOL/0-MEW, (‘warlike son”?) Danish, Bar- 
THOLOMAUS, bar-to-lo-ma’ts ; Dutch, BARTHOLOMEUS, 
bar-tol-o-ma/tis; Fr, BARTHELEMI, bar’tal’me’; Ger. 
BARTHOLOMAUS, bar-to-lo-ma/ts; It. BARYTOLOMMEO, 
bar-to-lom-ma/o; Lat. BARTHOLOM®/uUS; Port. Bar- 
THOLOMEU, bar-to-lo-mé/o00; Russ. VARFOLOMEI, vaR- 
fol-o-ma’e ; Sp. BARTOLOME, bar-to-lo-ma’; Sw. Bar- 
THOLOMAUS, baR-to-lo-ma/us. 


Basit, ba’zil, (“kingly ;”) Danish, BAsiLius, ba-See’- 
le-us ; Dutch, BastLius, ba-See’le-tis ; Fr. BasiLr, ba’- 
zél/; Ger. Bastitus, ba-zee/le-ts ; Gr. Baoihewoc, ( Basi- 
leios,) or Basidwoc, (Basilios ;) It. BAstL1o, ba-See/le-o ; 
Lat. Basit/ius; Russ. VASILU, va-see/lee or va-sél’ye ; 
Sw. Basriius, ba-sii/le-us. 


BAaubouiIn. See BALDWIN. 


BEATRICE, bee/a-triss, (“making happy ;”) Danish, 
Bearrix, ba-4/triks ; Dutch, BEATRIX, ba-4/triks; Fr. 
Bearrice, ba/a’/tréss’; Ger. BEATRIX, ba-A’/triks, or 
BEATRICE, ba-4-treet/seh; It. Bearrice, ba-a-tree’cha ; 
Lat. BEA’rrix, (genitive, BEArRI’cIS;) Sp. BEATRIZ, 
ba-a-tréch’; Sw. BEATRIX, ba-a’triks. 

BENEDETTA. See BENEDICTA. 

BEN’E-pDIcr.or BEN/NET, (“blessed ;”) Danish, BENE- 
pict, ba/neh-dikt’; Dutch, BENEDICcTUs, ba-neh-dik’tis ; 
Fr. Benofr, beh-nwa&’; Ger. Brnepicr, ba’neh-dikt’; 
It. BENEDEYrYro, ba-na-det/to; Lat. BeENEpiICc’rus; Sp. 
Benrro, ba-nee’/to, or BENEDICYO, ba-na-dék’to; Sw. 
BENGT?, béngt. 

BeNnepicra, ben-e-dik’ta, (“ blessed,” feminine ;) Fr. 
Benoive, beh-nwAt’; It. Beneprerra, ba-na-det’ta; Lat. 
Brnepic’ra; Sp. BENrrA, ba-nee’ta. 

Brencr. See BENEDICY. 

BENJAMIN, (the “son of a right hand ;”) Danish, BEn- 
JAMIN, bén’ya-meen’; Fr. BENJAMIN, béN’zh4’man’; 
Ger. BENJAMIN, bén’ya-meen’; It. BENIAMINO, bén-y4- 
mee’no; Lat. BENJAMI/NUS. 


BENNE?r. See BENEDICT. 
Benofr. See BENEDICT. 
BeENofre. See BENEDICTA. 


BERENICE, bér-e-ni/se, or BERNICE, ber/niss, (“bringing 
victory ;”) Fr. BERENICE, ba’rd’néss’; Gr. Bepevixn, (Bere- 


niké ;) It, BERENICE, ba-ra-nee’chd; Lat. BERENI/CE, 
(genitive, BERENI/CEs.) 

BERNABE. See BARNABAS. 

BERNARD, ber/nard, (‘strong or hardy bear ;”*) Da- 
nish, BERNHARD, bérn’hard; Dutch, BERN-HAR’DUS or 
BAREND, ba/rént; Fr. BERNARD, bér’nar’/; Ger. BERN- 
HARD, bérn/hart; It. BERNARDO, béR-nar’do; Lat. 
BERNAR’DUS; Sw. BERNHARD, bérn/hard. 


BERNICE. See BERENICE, 


Berrua, ber’tha, (“ bright” or “famous ;”) Dutch, 
BerrHa, bér’té; Fr. BERrHE, bért; Ger. BERYTHA, 
bér/ta; It. Berra, bér’ta; Lat. Ber’rHa ; Sw. Berra, 
bér’ta, 

BERTRAM, ber’tram, (* fair,” “ illustrious ;”) Fr. BERe 
TRAND, bér’tR6N’; Ger. BERTRAM, bér/traim. 


Bracio. See BLASE. 
Bianca. See BLANCH. 
BirGITTE. See BRIDGET. 


BLANCH, blantch, (“white ;”) Danish, BLANCA, blang’- 
ka; Dutch, BLANCA, blang’k4; Fr. BLANCHE, bléNsh ; 
Ger. BLANCA or BLANKA, blang’k4; It. Branca, be-An’- 
ka; Lat. BLan’cHa; Sp. Buanca, blang’k4; Sw. 
BLANKA, blang’ka. 

BLASE, blaz, (“sprouting forth;”) Danish, BLastus, 
bla’Se-us ; Dutch, Biasrus, bl4/Se-tis ; Fr. BLatse, blaz ; 
Ger. Buastus, bl&’ze-us ; It. Bracto, be-a’jo ; Lat. Bia/- 
sius, (bla’she-us;) Sp. Bias, bl4as; Sw. Buastius, bla’- 
se-us, ‘ 

Bona, bo/na, (“good;”) Fr. BONNE, bon; Lat. Bo’NA. 

BONAVENTURE, bon/a-ven/tiir, (“good fortune ;”) Fr. 
BONAVENTURE, bo’n@’v6n‘tiir’; It. BONAVENTURA, bo- 
n4-vén-too’r4 ; Lat. BONAVENTU/RA. 

BonrIFACE, bon/e-fass, (a “ well-doer ;”) Danish, BonI- 
FACIUS, bo-ne-fa’se-ts ; Dutch, Bonrractus, bo-ne-fa/- 
se-tis ; Fr. BONIFACE, bo’ne’fass’; Ger. BONIFAZ, bo-ne- 
fats’, or BoniFactius, bo-ne-fat’se-ts; It. BoNIFACIO, 
bo-ne-fa’cho ; Lat. Bontra/ctus, (bon-e-fa’she-us 5) Sw. 
BONIPACIUS, bo-ne-fa’se-us. 

BonneE. See BONA. 

BoOUDEWIJN. See BALDWIN. 

Brivcer or Brier, brij/it, (“shining bright ;”) Da- 
nish, BrrGIrreE, be€R-git’teh ; Dutch, Bricirra, bRe-Hit’- 
ta; Fr. Bricirre, bre’zhét’/; Ger. BRIGITTE, bre-git’teh ; 
It. Bricmpa, bree’je-da, or Bricira, bree’je-ta; Lat. 
Bric/IpaA; Sp. BriGipa, bree/He-va. 


CAcILIA, See CECILIA. 


CA&CILIUS. See CECIL. 


Cassar, see/zar, (“adorned with hair;”) Danish, 
Cmsar, sa’sar; Fr. CEsar, sda/zar’; Ger. CASAR or 
CAESAR, tsa’zar ; It. CeSAxE, cha/S4-ra; Lat. C/SAR, 
(genitive, Cas’arts;) Sp. Cesar, tha/sar. 

Camitta, ka-mil/la; Fr. Caminur, ka/mél’ or kd’- 
me’ye; It. CAMILLA, ka-mél/]4; Lat. CamiL/ia. 


* A name naturally applied, in rude times, to a hero in a country 
where the bear was the most remarkable type of strength, courage, 
and endurance. In the case of Alp-Arslan (ze. ‘strong lion’) we 
have a similar epithet appropriate to an Oriental country where lions 
abound, but applied to a single individual, and not, like Bernard, em- 
ployed as a common name. Some writers give ‘‘ bear’s heart” as the 
true signification of Bernard, (Bernhart,) an expression similar to 
the surname (Ceur de Lion) by which Richard I. of England was 
so widely known, 


€ ask; ¢ as 5; & hard; Zas7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; §as2; th asin this. ((@—-See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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Ca-MIL/Lus; Fr, CAMILLE, k@’mé!’ or k4/me’ye. 
CaRL. See CHARLES. 


CarLo. See CHARLES. 


CARLOTTA or CARLOTA. See CHARLOTTE. 


CAROLINE, kar/o-lin; Danish, CARoLIne, k4-ro-lee’- 
neh; Dutch, CaAroiina, k4-ro-lee’ni; Fr. CAROLINE, 
k&’rolén’; Ger. CAROLINE or KAROLINE, k4-ro-lee/neh ; 
It. CaRoLina, k4-ro-lee/n4; Lat. CAROLI/NA; Sw. 
KAro.ina, k4-ro-lee’n4, 


Caspar. See JASPER. 


CASSANDRA, kas-san/dra ; Fr. CASSANDRE, k4’s6NdR’; 
It. CASSANDRA, k4s-sAn’dr4; Lat. CASSAN’/DRA. 


CATALINA. See CATHERINE. 


CATHERINE or CATHARINE, kath’a-rin, (‘pure ;’) 
Danish, CATHARINE, ka-té-ree7neh; Dutch, Carua- 
RINA, ka-ta-ree/ni; Fr. CATHERINE, k&t’rén’; Ger. 
KATHARINE, k&-ta-ree/neh ; Gr. Ka@apivyn, ( Katharine ; ) 
It. CATERINA, k4-ta-ree’na; Lat. CATHARI/NA; Russ, 
EKATERINA, 4-kd-ta-ree’na, or YEKATERINA, ya-k4-ta- 
ree/n4; Sp. CATALINA, k4-té-lee/ni; Sw. KaTarina, 
k4-ta-ree/na. 

Crg’IL, (“dim-sighted ;”)- Dutch, CrctLtius, sd-see’- 
le-iis; Fr. CECILE, sa’sél’, (rare ;) Lat. Cacri/1us.. 


CECILIA, se-sil’e-a; Dutch, CECILIA, sa-see’le-4; Fr. 
CEcILE, sa’sél’; It. CEcILIA, cha-chee’le-A4; Lat. Ca- 


CIL/IA. Q 
Cksar. See CASAR. 
CESARE. See CAESAR. 


CHARLES, charlz, (“‘manly” or “ noble-spirited ;”) Da- 
nish, CARL, karl; Dutch, KAREL, ka/rel; Fr. CHARLES, 
shirl; Ger. Kart, karl; It. Carto, kar’lo; Lat. 
Car’oLus; Sp. Caruos, kar’lés ; Sw. KARL, karl. 


CHARLOTTE, shar’lot, (‘noble-spirited ;”) Danish, 
CHARLOTTE, shar-lot/teh ; Dutch, CHARLOoTYA, shar- 
lot’ta4; Fr. CHARLOTTE, sh&r‘lot’/; Ger. CHARLOTTE, 
shar-lot/teh ; It. CARLOTTA, kar-lot’té; Lat. CAROLET’- 
TA; Sp. CARLOTA, kar-lo’/td; Sw. CHARLO?TTA, sharR- 
lot’ta. 

CuLoE, klo’e, (a “young shoot,” a “green herb;’’) 
Fr. CHLof, klo’a’; Gr. XAo7, (Chloé ;) Lat. CHLO’E, 
(genitive, CHLO’ES.) 

CHRISTINA, kris-ti’na or kris-tee7na; Dutch, Curts- 
TINA, kris-tee’n4; Fr. CHRISTINE, krés’tén’; Ger. 
CHRISTIANA, kris-te-4/n4; It. CRISTINA, kRés-tee/na. 

CHRISTOPHER, kris’to-fer, (“bearing Christ ;”*) Da- 
nish, CHRISTOFFER, kris/tof-fer; Dutch, CHRiIsToPHo- 
RUS, kris-to’fo-ris; Fr. CHRISTOPHE, krés’tof’; Ger. 
CurisTopH, kris’tof ; Gr. Xpiotopopoc, ( Christophoros ;* ) 
It. Crisrororo, krés-tof’o-ro; Lat. CHRISTOPH’ORUS; 
Port. CHRISTOVAO, krés-to-v6wN’; Sp. CRISTOVAL, 
krés-to’val; Sw. KRISTOFER, kris/to-fer. 

Curysostom, kris’os-tom, (‘ golden- mouthed ;”) 
Dutch, CHRrysosromus, kre-sos’to-miis; Fr. CHRYSo- 
sroMk, kre’zo’stém’; Gr. Xpvodcrouoc, ( Chrysostomos ; ) 
It. Crisosromo, kre-$os’/to-mo; Lat. CHrysos/TrOMUS. 
See CYPRIAN. 


See CYRIL, 


CIPRIANO, 
CIRILLO. 


* According to an old legend, he was called Christophoros (from 
Xpcoros, ‘‘ Christ,’ and épw, to “bear’’) because he bore the infant 
Saviour across a raging stream. (See Mrs. JAMEson’s “‘ Sacred and 


Legendary Art.’’) 


See Cyrus. 


Ciara, klar’a, or CiarrE, klar, (“clear,” “bright,” 
“illustrious ;”) Danish, CLARA, kla/r4; Dutch, CLara, 
kla’ra; Fr. Ciara, kla’r8’/; Ger. Kiara, kla/rA; It. 
Ciara, kla’/r4; Lat. CLa’rRa; Sw. Kiara, kla’rd. 

CrauptA, klaw’de-a; Dutch, CLaupia, kléw/de-A ; 


Fr. CLAUDIE, klo’de’; It. Craupta, kléw/de-4; Lat. 
Ciau’/pIA; Sw. KLauptA, klOw/de-a. 


Ciro. 


CrLauptus, klaw’de-us ; Danish, CLauptus, kléw/de- 
us; Dutch, CLauptus, kléw/de-tis ; Fr. CLAUDE, kl6d ; 
It. CLaupio, kléw’de-o; Lat. CLau’pius; Sw. Kiau- 
DIuS, kléw/de-us. 

CLEM’EN'T, (“mild-tempered ;”) Danish, CLEMENS, 
kla’méns; Fr. CL&mMENT, kla’mén’; Ger. CLEMENS, 
klém/ens ; It. CLEMENTE, kl4-mén/ta; Lat. CLE/MENS, 
(genitive, CLEMEN/TIS ;) Sp. CLEMEN’rE, kla-mén/ta. 

Con’RAD, (“able counsel ;”) Danish, CONRAD, kon/- 
rad; Dutch, Korenraap, koon/rat; Fr. CONRAD, kOn’- 
rad’; Ger. CONRAD, kon/rat; It. CorrabDo, kor-r4/do, 
or CURADO, koo-ra/do ; Lat. ConRA’DuUS ; Sw. KONRAD, 
kon/rad. 

CONSTANCE, kon/stanss, (“constant ;””) Dutch, Con- 
STANTIA, kon-stan’se-4, (almost kon-stén’she-4;) Fr. 
CONSTANCE, kdn’sténss’; It. CosTanza, ko-stan/z45 
Lat. CONSTAN’TIA, (kon-stan’she-a ;) Sp. CONSTANCIA, 
kon-stan/he-4. 

CONSTANTINE, kon/stan-tin, (“resolute ;”) Danish, 
CONSYLANTIN, kon/stan-teen’; Dutch, KoNnsran‘rin, 
kon/stan-tin’; Fr. CONSTANTIN, kON’stéN’taNn’; Gr. 
Kovortavtivoc, ( Konstantinos ;) It. CONSTANTINO, kon- 
stan-tee’/no; Lat. CONSTANTI/NUS. 

CorDELIA, kor-dee’le-a; Fr. CORDELIE, kor’da‘le’. 


CornELIvs, kor-nee/le-us; Danish, CORNELIUS, kor 
na’le-us; Dutch, KoRNELIS or CORNELIS, kor-na‘lis ; 
Fr. CORNEILLE, kor‘’nal’ or kor’na/ye; It. CORNEL10, 
kor-na/le-o ; Lat. CoRNE/LIUS ; Sp. CORNELIO, kor-na’- 
le-o. 


CorrApo. See CONRAD. 


COSTANZA. See CONSTANCE. 


Crisosromo. See CHRYSOSTOM. 


Cris/PIn; Dutch, Krispyyn, kris’pin; Fr. CREPIN, 
kra/pan’; It. Crispino, krés-pee’no; Sw. KrispPin, 
kRis-peen/. 

CRISTINA. See CHRISTINA. 

Crisrororo. See CHRISTOPHER. 


CRISTOVAL. See CHRISTOPHER. 


Curapbo. See CONRAD. 


CYPRIAN, sip/re-an; Dutch, CypRIAAN, see’pRe 4n; 
Fr. CYPRIEN, se’pke’An’; Ger. CYPRIAN, tsee/pRe-dn ; 
It. CIPRIANO, che-pRe-4’no; Lat. Cypria’Nus; Port. 
CYPRIANO, se-pRe-a/no; Sp. CIPRIANO, ¢he-pRe-a’no. 


Cyrit, sir/il, (‘little Cyrus ;”) Danish, CyriLtus, 
se-ril/lus; Dutch, CyriLius, se-ril’ltis; Fr. CyRILLE, 
se’rel’; It. CrRILLo, che-rél/lo; Lat. Cyri1’/Lus. 

Cyrus, si’rus; Fr. Cyrus, se’rtis’; Ger. Cyrus, 
tsee/rus; Gr. Kipoc, (Kuros ;) It. Ciro, chee’ro ; Lat. 
Cy’rus; Sp. Ciro, thee’ro. 


DANIEL, dan’yel, (‘God is judge ;”) Danish, DANIEL, 
da/ne-€1; Dutch, DanteL, da/ne-@1; Fr. DANIEL, da’ 
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ne‘él’; Ger. DANIEL, d4/ne-@l ; Heb. 98°37; It. DANIELE, 
da-ne-a/l4; Lat. DAN/IEL, (genitive, DANIE/LIS;) Sp. 
DANIEL, d4-ne-él’. 

Davin, da/vid, (beloved ;”) Danish, Davin, da’vid; 
Dutch, Davin, da/vit ; Fr. Davin, da’véd’; Ger. DAVID, 
da/vit; Heb. WT or TW)7; It. Davipr, da/ve-da,* or 
DAVIDDE, da-véd’da ; Lat. Da’vip, (genitive, DAv/1DIs.) 


DeExBorAH, déb/o-ra, (a ‘bee ;”) Dutch, DEBORA, da- 
‘ bo/ra ; Fr. DéBorA, da’bo’ra’; Heb. 1737; It. DEBoRa, 
da/bo-r4; Lat. DEB/ORA. 

DEMETRIUS, de-mee’tre-us, (“sprung from the earth” 
or “from Ceres ;”) Fr. DEMErrius, da’ma‘tre‘tis’; Gr. 
Anuntpios, (Démétrios;) It. DeMErRIO, da-ma’tRe-o ; 
Lat. DEME’/rRius; Russ. DMIrRI, dmee’tree. 

DEN’Is or Dionysius, di-o-nish’e-us ; Danish, D1o- 
NYSIUS, de-o-nee’Se-us ; Dutch, Dionysius, de-o-nee’- 
Se-ts; Fr. DENIS or DENys, deh-ne’; Ger. DIONYs, 
de-o-nees’; Gr. Avovicwoc, (Dionusios ;) It. D1ontGI0, 
de-o-nee’jo ; Lat. Dionys’Ius, (di-o-nish’e-us ;) Sp. Dio- 
NISIO, de-o-nee’se-o, 

Der/o-DATE, (“given by God;”) Fr. DrezuDoNNEg, 
de-uh’do’na’; It. DEopaTo, da-o-da’to; Lat. DEop’- 
ATUS. 


DERRIK or DIEDERIK. See THEODERICK. 


DIANA, di-an’a, or DIAN, di’an; Danish, DIANA, de- 
4/n4; Fr. DIANE, de‘%n’; Ger. Drana, de-4/n4; Gr. 
“Apteutc, (Artemis ;) It. DIANA, de-4/n4; Lat. Dia/Na. 

Dipo, di’do; Fr. Dipon, de’dén’; It. DIDONE, de- 
do/na; Lat. Di/po, (genitive, Drpo/NIs.) 


Dipymus, did’e-mus, (a “twin ;”) Fr. DrpyMer, de’- 
dém’; Gr. Aiduyuoc, (Didumos ;) Lat. DiD’/yMus. 


Dirco. See JAMES. 


DIETRICH. See THEODERICK. 
DIEUDONNE. See DEODATE. 


Dioco. See JAMES. 


DIONIGIO or DIONISIO. See DENIS. 


Dirk or Dirck, (the same as DIEDERICK.) Sce 


‘THEODERICK. 


Dmitri. See DEMETRIUS. 


Dominic, dom/e-nik; Danish, Domrnicus, do-mee/- 
ne-kus ; Dutch, Dominicus, do-mee/ne-ktis; Fr. Do- 
MINIQUE, do’me’nék’; It. DomENrco, do-md/ne-ko; 
Lat. Domrn/Icus; Port. DomIncos, do-méng/gés; Sp. 
DomINnco, do-méng’go; Sw. Dominicus, do-mee/ne- 
kus. 

Dororuy, dor’o-the, (the “gift of God;”) Danish, 
DororHEA, do-ro-ta’4; Dutch, DororHEa, do-ro-ta’4; 
Fr. DororHEE, do’ro’ta’; Ger. DororHEa, do-ro-ta/4 ; 
Gr. Awpodéa, (Dorothea ;) It. DoROTEA, do-ro-ta’4 ; Lat. 
DororuHe’A ; Sp. DororEa, do-ro-ta’4 ; Sw. DoROTHEA, 
do-ro-tii’4. 

DRUSILLA, dru-sil’la, (“‘dewy eyes ;”) Fr. DrustLux, 
drii’zél’; Ger. DRUSILLE, dRoo-zil/leh; Gr. ApovoiAdn, 
(Drousille ; ) It. DRUSILLA, dRoo-8é1/14; Lat. DRUSIL/LA. 

DuARTE. See EDWARD, 


EBERHARD. See EVERARD. 
Ep/GAR, (“happy honour” ?) Lat. EpGA/RUS. 


ED/MUND, (“happy protection” or “happy peace ;”) 
Danish, EDMUND, é@d’md6nd; Fr. EpmMonp, éd’mdn’; 


Ger. EDMUND, ét/mo6nt; It. EpMonpo, éd-mon/do ; 
Lat. EpMuUN’Dus; Sp. Epmonpo, éd-mon/do, or Eb- 
MUNDO, ed-moon/do. 

EDWARD, éd’ ward, (“happy keeper;”) Danish, EDUARD, 
a/doo-ard; Dutch, Epuarp, a/doo-art; Fr. Epouarp, 
a/doo’r’; Ger. EDUARD, a/doo-Art; It. EpuUARDO, 
4-doo-ar’do, or EDOARDO, a-do-ar/do; Lat. Epvar/DUS 
or EDOAR’DUS; Port. DUARTE, doo-ar’ta; Sp. EDUAR- 
DO, a-Doo-ar’do ; Sw. EDUARD, a/doo-ard. 


Ep/win, (a ‘happy conqueror ;”) Danish, EDWIN, 
éd’vin; Lat. Epwi/Nus. 

Ec/BERT, (“ever bright” ?) Lat. EcBER’rus, 

EHRENFRIED, (Ger.) a/ren-freet’, 


EIRENE. See IRENE. 


EKATERINA. See CATHERINE. 


ELEANOR, el’e-nor ; Danish, ELEONORE, 4-]a-o-no/reh; 
Dutch, Leonora, 1]4-o-no/r4; Fr. ELkonore, 4/1d’0’- 
nor’; Ger. ELEONORE, A-ld-o-no’reh; It. ELEONORA, 
4-la-o-no’/ra ; Lat. ELEANO/RA; Sp. LEANOR, 1a-4-nor’. 

EL/DRED, (ze. ‘all dread,” hence ‘terrible ;”) Lat. 
ELDRE’DUS. 

EL-E-A’ZAR, (the “help of God ;”) Lat. ELEA’zAR, (gen- 
itive, ELEAZ/ARIS.) 


ELENA. See HELEN. 


ELI1as, e-li’as, or ELIJAH, e-li’ja, (“God the Lord ;”) 
Danish, Extras, a-lee/As; Fr. Exe, a’/le’; Ger. Exias, 
R-lee/As ; Heb. WON or WON; It. Ext, d-lee’A; Lat. 
Ei’as, 

ELYyAH. See ELIAS. 

ELIsA or ExisE. See Exiza. 
ELISABETH. See ELIZABETH. 
ELISABETYA. See ELIZABETH. 

ELIsHA, e-li’sha, (the “salvation of God ;”) Fr. EL1séE, 
Wle’zk’; Heb. purOx; It. Extseo, A-le-8a’0; Lat. 
Exis#/us; Port. EnisEu, A-le-sa’0o0? Sp. ELIsEo, 4-le- 
sa’o. , 

ELIzA, e-li’za; Danish, Extsa, a-lee’S4 ; Dutch, ELISA, 
a-lee/8A; Fr. Extse, a/léz’; Ger. Exisa, A-lee’zi; Lat. 
Exi’/za or Ex’/sa. 

ELIZABETH, e-liz’a-beth, (the “oath of God ;”) Danish, 
ELISABETH, a-lee’$4-bet; Dutch, ELIZABETH, a-lee/’z4- 
bét; Fr. ELIsaBeru, d/le’z4’bét’; Ger. ELISABETH, A-lee’- 
za-bét’; It. ELISABETTA, A-le-S4-bet/t4; Lat. ELIzABr’- 
THA; Sp. ISABEL, e-s4-bél’. 

See HELEN. 
See ALICE, 


ELLEN. 
ELsE or ELSA. 
See ALICE. 
EMANUEL. 


ELSJE. 
See EMMANUEL. 


EM’eEr-Ic or EMERY, em/er-e, (“always rich;”) Danish, 
ALMERIK, 41/meh-rik’; Dutch, ALMERIK, 4l/meh-rik ; 
Fr. Emeric, am‘rék’, or EmMert, Am’re’; Lat. ALMERI’- 
cus; Sw. EM’MER-IK. 

Emini, e-mil/e-a, or Emity, em/e-le; Fr. Emirte 
a’me‘le’; Ger. EMILIF, A-mee/le-eh, or EMILtIA, A-mee’ 
le-A; It. EmMrILta, d-mee/le-4. 

Em/MA, (a “nurse;”) Fr. EMMA, a’m3/; It. Emma 
ém/m4; Lat. Em’/ma. 

EM-MAN/’U-EL or E-MAN’U-EL, (“God with us;”) Fr 
EMMANUEL, A’ma’nii’@l’; Ger. EMANUEL, 4-m4/noo-él. 


€ ask; ¢as 5; 8 hard; £ as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8as 2; thasin this. ({@=—See Explanations, p. 25.) 
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or IMMANUEL, im-m@/noo-él ; It. EMANUELE, 4-m4-noo- 
ala; Lat. EMMAN/UEL; Port. MANOEL, m4-no-él’; Sp. 
MANUEL, m4-noo-él’, 

EMMERIK. See EMERIC. 


Enocu, ee’nok, (‘instructed ;”) Fr. Enocu or Ht- 
NocH, a’nok’; Heb. JJM; Lat. Eno’cuus or HEno’- 
CHUS. 

ENRICHETTA or ENRIQUETA. See HARRIET. 


Enrico. See HENRY. 


E’/puHRA-IM, (“fruitful ;”) Fr. Epuraim, a/fra/ém/ ; 
Heb. DD; Lat. EpHRai/Mus. 

E-rAS/MUS, (“lovely ;”) Danish, ERASMUS, 4-ras/mus ; 
Fr. Erasmn, 4’rfsm’; Ger. Erasmus, a-ras’mus; Gr. 
’Epaopoc, (Erasmos ;) It. ERASMO, a-ras’mo ; Lat. Eras’- 
MUS; Sp. Erasmo, a-rAs’mo. 

E-ras/Tus, (“beloved ;”) Fr. Erasre, d/rast’; Gr. 
’Epaortoc, (Erastos ;) Lat. ERas’rus. 


ERCOLE. See HERCULES, 


Er/NEsT, (“earnest ;”) Danish, Ernst, érnst ; Dutch, 
Ernestus, €r-nés’/ttis; Fr. ErNeEsT, ér‘nést’; Ger. 
Ernst, érnst; It. ERNEsro, ér-nés/to; Lat. ERNES/- 
Tus; Sw. Ernst, érnst. 

Errico. See HENRY. 

Esaras. See ISAIAH. 

E/sau, (“completed ;”) Fr. Esau, 424i’; Heb. Wy ; 
Lat. Esa/vus. 

Espras. See Ezra. 

Esruer, és/ter, (“secret ;”) Dutch, HEstrrr, hés’ter ; 
Fr. EstHeERr, és’tair’; Ger. EsrHmr, és’ter ; Heb. WON ; 
It. Esrer, és-tair’; Lat. EsrHe’ra; Sp. Ester, és-tair’. 


ESTEBAN. See STEPHEN. 
EstTrvAo. See STEPHEN. 
ESTIENNE. See STEPHEN. 


Eru’EL-BALD, (“nobly bold ;”) Lat. ETHELBAL’DUs. 
ETHELBERT, eth’el-bert, (“nobly bright ;”) Danish, 
ADELBERT, 4/del-bért’; Dutch, ADELBERT, 4’del-bért’; 
Fr. ADALBERT?, 4/d&l/bair’, or ADELBERT, 4’dél’bair’; 
Ger. ADELBERT, 4/dél-bért’; Lat. ETHELBER/TUS or 
ADALBER’TUS. 
See STEPHEN. 
See HEcror. 


ETIENNE, 
ETTORE. 


EUGENE, ti-jeen’, (“nobly descended ;”) Dutch, EuGE- 
NIUS, Uh-Ha/ne-tis ; Fr. EUGENE, uh’zhan’; Ger. EUGEN, 
oi-gan’; Gr. Eyévuc, ( Zugenios ;) It. EUGENIO, -00-ja’- 
ne-9,, Lat. Eucr’/Ntus ; Sp. EUGENIO, é-00-Ha’ne-o ; Sw. 

; pe pr see 
EUGENIUS, €-00-Bii’ne-us. 


EuGENIA, t-jee’ne-a; Fr. EuGENrg, uh’zha’ne’; Gr. 
Eiyévia, ( Eugenia. ) 


EuGENIO or EUGENIUS. See EUGENE, 


EuNICcE, i/niss, (“fair victory 3?) oh Grn Evivixn, (Lu- 
nike ;) Lat. Euni/cE. 

Euserpius, t-see’be-us, (“religious;”) Fr. Eusksx, uh’- 
zAb’; Gr. Eboét6voc, ( Eusebios ; ) It. Eusento, 8-00-8a/be-o ; 
Lat. Euse/prus ; Sp. EuSEBIO, €-00-sa’Be-o. 

EusrTack, i’stass, (“standing firm ;”) Dutch, Eustra- 
TIus, Uh-st8/se-tis, (almost vuh-st4’she-ts ;) Fr. Evu- 
STACHE, Uh’stash’ ; It. EUSTACHTO, é-oo-sta’ke-o ; Lat. 
Evusra/cuius; Sp. EuSTAQuio, &-o0-sta/ke-o. 


Eve, eev, (“life” or “causing life ;”) Arabic, Hawa, 
Ha’/wa or Ha/va, or HEva, Hév’4; Danish, Eva, a’v4 ; 
Dutch, Eva, a’v4; Fr. Eve, Av; Ger. Eva, a’v4; Gr. 
kia, (Lua or Eva;) Heb. 11; It. Eva, a’va; Lat. 
E’va ; Sp. Eva, a/v4; Sw. Eva, ii’va. 

EVERARD, ev’er-ard ; Danish, EBERHARD, 4/ber-hard; 


‘Dutch, Everarp, a’veh-rart’; Ger. EBERHARD, 4/ber- 


hart’, 


EzECHIAS or Eztcutas. See HEZEKIAH. 

EZEKIEL, e-zee/ke-el, (the “strength of God;’’) Dutch, 
EZECHIEL, a-za/Ke-@l’; Fr. EzEcHIEL, 4/zd’she-él’. 

Ezra, éz’ra, or Espras, ez’dras, (a “helper;”) Fr. 
Espras, és’dras’; Lat. Ez’/ra or Es’DRAS. 


FABIAN, fa’be-an; Danish, FABIAN, fa/be-4n ; Dutch, 
FABIAAN, fa/be-4n’; Fr. FaBren, fa’be’An’; It. FABIANO, 
f4-be-4’no ; Lat. FABIA/NUS. 


Frese. See PH@BE. 

FEDERIGO. See FREDERICK. 

FeLice. See FELIX. 

FELIPE. See PHILIP. 

Fr/LIx, (“happy ;”) Danish, Freix, fa/liks ; Dutch, 
FELix, fa/liks; Fr. FELrx, fa/léks’; Ger. FELIX, fa/liks ; 
It. FELICE, fa-lee’cha ; Lat. Fr’/LIx, (genitive, FELI/CIs ;) 
Sp. Frvix, fa-léks’. 


FEopoR. See THEODORE. 


FERDINAND, fer’de-nand, (‘pure peace ;”) Dutch, 
FERDINAND, fér/de-nant’/; Fr. FERDINAND, fér’de’n6n’; 
Ger. FERDINAND, fér’de-nant’; It. FERDINANDO, fér- 
de-nan’do ; Lat. FERDINAN/DUs ; Port. FERNANDO, fér: 
nan/do, or FERNAO, fér-ndwNn’; Sp. FERNANDO, féR« 
n4n/do. 


FILIBERTO. See PHILIBERT. 


’ 


See PHYLLIS. 
FIviepa or FILIPPINA. 


FILIDE, 
See PHILIPPA. 


Fiiippo. See PHILIP. 


FINEO. See PHINEAS, 


FIORENZA. See FLORENCE, 


FiorA, flo’ra, (the “goddess of flowers ;”) Dutch, 
For, flo’ra; Fr. Fiore, flor; It. Fora, flo’ra; Lat. 
FLO/RA. 


Fior’ENCE, (“flourishing ;”) Danish, FLORENz, flo- 
rénts’; Dutch, FLORENTIA, flo-rén’se-4; Fr. FLORENCE, 
flo’rénss’; Ger. FLORENZ, flo-rénts’; It. FIoRENZA, 
fe-o-rén’z4; Lat. FLOREN/TIA, (flo-rén’she-a ;) Sp. FLo- 
RENCIA, flo-rén’/¢Ze-4; Sw. FLORENZ, flo-réns’. 


For-Tu-NA’Tus, (“happy,” “fortunate ;”) Fr. For- 
TUNE, for’tii’nd’; Ger. FoRTUNATUS, foR-too-na’tts ; It. 
ForRruNATO, for-too-na’to ; Lat. ForTuna’TUvus. 

FRANCES, fran’sés, (the feminine of FRANCIS ;) Danish, 
FRANCISCA, fran-sis’k4; Dutch, FRANCISCA, fran-sis’- 
kA; Fr. FRANGOISE, frén’swaz’; Ger. FRANCISCA, fRant- 
sis’k4; It. FRANCESCA, fRan-chés’k4; Lat. FRANCES’CA 
or FRANCIS’CA; Sw. FRANCISKA, fran-sis’ka. 


FRAN‘cIsS, (“free ;”) Danish, FRANTS, frants, or FRAN- 
ciscus, fran-sis’kus ; Dutch, Franciscus, fran-sis’kts ; 
Fr. Francois, frén’sw4’/; Ger. FRANZ, frants; It. 
FRANCESCO, fran-chés’ko; Lat. FRANcrIs’cus; Port. 
FRANCISCO, fran-sés/ko; Sp. FRANCISCO, fran-z7hés’ko ; 
Sw. FRANS, frAnss. 
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FRED/ER-ICK, (“rich in peace ;”) Danish, FREDERIK, 
fra/der-ik ; Dutch, FREDERIK, fra’deh-rik ; Fr. FREDE- 
Ric, fra/da’rék’; Ger. FRIEDRICH, freed’rik ; It. FREDE- 
RICO, fra-da-ree/ko, or FEDERIGO, fa-da-ree’go; Lat. 
FREDERI/CuS; Port. FREDERICO, fra-da-ree/ko; Sp. 
FREDERICO, fra-Da-ree’ko ; Sw. FREDRICK, fréd/riky 


GABRIEL, ga’bre-el, (the ‘strength of God,” or, ac- 
cording to some, the “hero of God ;”) Arabic, JABREEL 
or JABRfL, j&é-breel/;* Fr. GABRIEL, ga’bre‘él’; Ger. 
GABRIEL, ga’bre-él; It. GABRIELE, ga-bre-a’/]a; Lat. 
Ga/BRIEL, (genitive, GABRIE/LIS ;) Sw. GABRIEL, ga’- 
bre-él. 

GALFRED and GALFRIDUS. 


See JASPER. 


See GEOFFREY. 
GASPARD or GASPAR. 


GAUTIER. See WALTER. 


GEpDEON. See GIDEON. 


GEOFFREY, jéffre, or GEF/FREY, (“joyful peace” ?) 
Danish, GALFRED, gal’/fréd; Dutch, GODFRIED, got’- 
freet or Hot/freet ; Fr. GEOFFROY, zho’frwa’; It. GIor- 
FREDDO, jof-fréd’do; Lat. GALFRI/DUS. 

GEORGE, jorj, (a ‘farmer ;”) Danish, GEORG, ga’oRG ; 
Dutch, GEORG, ga’oRH, (sometimes pronounced nearly 
like the French zhorzh or shorsh;) Fr. GEORGE or 
Grorces, zhorzh; Ger. GEorG, ga’/orG; Gr. Tewpyioc, 
( Georgios ; ) It. GiorGI0, jor’jo; Lat. Gror/Gius; Port. 
Jorcr, zhor’zha; Sp. JorcE, Hor’Ha; Sw. GEORG, 
ga’ org. 

GERARD, je-rard’, sometimes corrupted to GAR/RET 
and GER/RIT, (ze. “firm spear ;”t) Danish, GERHARD, 
sér/hard; Dutch, GERARD, Ha/rart; Fr. GERARD, 
zha‘rvair’; Ger. GERHARD, Sér’hart; It. GrRARDO, ja- 


rar’/do; Lat. GERAR/DUS; Sw. GERHARD, Sér/hard. 
GEREMIA. See JEREMIAH. 


GERONIMO, See JEROME. 


GERTRUDE, Ber/triid or jer’trtid, (perhaps “true 
spear ;”§) Dutch, GEERTRUIDA, HaR-tRoi’d4; Fr. Grr- 
TRUDE, zhér’triid’; Ger. GERTRAUD, ér’/tROwt, or 
GERTRUD, gér’tRoot’; It. GERTRUDA, jéR-tRoo’da; Lat. 
GERtrRU/DA; Sw. GERTRUD, Sér’tRood. 

GERVASE, jer’/vas, or JeR’vis ; Dutch, GERVAAS, hér/- 
vas; Fr. Gervals, zhér’va’; Lat. Gerva/SsIus. 

GIACOMINA or GIACOBBA. See JACQUELINE. 

GIACOMO. See JAMEs. 

GIDEON, gid’e-on, (a “ breaker ;”) Fr. GEDEON, zha’- 
da’on’; It. GEDEONE, ja-da-o’na; Lat. GID/EON. 

Git. See GILES. 


* Pronounced in some Arabic dialects gd-breel’. 

+ Some suppose that GEorFrRey has the same origin as GODFREY, 
signifying ‘‘God’s peace ;’’ but, if this be so, it seems strange that in 
the English, French, Italian, and Danish there should be two forms 
so entirely different. In the Danish, Geoffrey is Gal/ved, which can 
scarcely by any possibility come from ‘‘God’s peace,” (Gudsfred.) 
It would rather seem to be ‘‘joyful peace,” from a root cognate with 
the Anglo-Saxon gad, ‘‘ wanton,” ‘‘merry,” and allied to the Danish 
gale and Swedish gala, to “crow” or ‘‘sing for joy,’’ and also to 
the prefix ga/a in our “‘ gala-day.” 

¢ From a root cognate with the Anglo-Saxon ga”, a “dart” or 
“javelin,” and hard, “ firm.” 

§ And hence ‘‘true,”’ “‘faithful,’’? because one who was true in 
war was true in the most important sense. Miss C. M. Yoncg, in 
her ‘‘History of Christian Names,”’ gives ‘‘spear-maid’’ as the 
etymological signification of Gertrude. 


GILBERT, gil’bert, (“bright as gold” ?) Danish, GiL- 
BERT, gil’/bért ; Dutch, GILBERT, Hil/bért ; Fr. GILBERT, 
zhél’baik’; Ger. Gitberr, gil/bért; Lat. GILBER’TUS ; 
Sw. GILBERTUS, Zil-bér’tus. 

GILEs, jilz, (a “little goat”?) Fr. Giies, zhél; 
Ger. AEGIDIUS, 4-Zee’de-us; It. Ecrpio, A-jee’de-o; 
Lat. Aicip’Ius; Sp. GIL, Hél. 

GIOBBE. See JOB. 

GiorGIO. See GEORGE. 
GIOSIADE. See, JOSIAH. 
Giosuk. See JOSHUA. 
GIOVANNA. See JANE. 
GIOVANNI. See JOHN. 
GIROLAMO. See JEROME, 
GiuDA. See JUDAH. 
GiupIrra. See JUDITH. 
GIULIA. See JULIA. 
GIULIANA. See JULIANA. 
GIULIANO. See JULIAN. 
GIUSEPPA or GIUSEPPINA. See JOSEPHINE. 

GIUSEPPE. See JOSEPH. 

GODARD, god/ard, (“firm or true to God ;”) Ger. Gort- 
HARD, got/hart; Lat. GoDAR’DUS. 

See GODFREY. 


See GODWIN. 


GODEFROL. 

GODEWIJN. 

Gop’/Frey, (God’s peace ;”) Danish, GOTTFRIED, 
got’freed; Dutch, GODFRIED, Hot/freet ; Fr. GODEFROI, 
go’deh-frwa’ or god’frwa’; Ger. GOTrFRIED, got’fReet ; 
It. GOFFREDO, gof-fra’do ; Lat. GODFRI/DUS. 

Gop/win, (“victorious in God ;”) Dutch, GoDEWYJN, 
Ho/deh-win’; Lat. GoDWI/NUS. 


GOFFREDO. See GODFREY. 
GOTTFRIED. See GODFREY. 
GorrHaRD. See GODARD. 
GoTrLieB. See THEOPHILUS, 


GrRAcE, (“favour ;”) Dutch, GRATIA, gra/se-4; Fr. 
GRACE, grass; It. GRAZIA, grat’se-4; Lat. GRA/TIA. 


GREGORY, grég/o-re, (“ watchful ;”) Danish, GREGOR, 
gra-gor’; Dutch, GREGORIUS, gra-Go’re-its ; Fr. GrE- 
GOIRE, gra’gwar’; Ger. GREGOR, gra-gor’; Gr. Tpnyo- 
plo¢, ( Grégorios ; ) It. GREGORIO, gra-go’re-o ; Lat. GRE- 
Go/RIUS; Sp. GREGORIO, gRra-go’re-o ; Sw. GREGORIUS, 
gRa-go/re-us. 

Grif/FItH ; Danish, GRIFFITH, grif/fit; Dutch, Ru- 
FINUS, rii-fee/ntis; Lat. GrirFirH/ius; Sw. RUuFIN, 
roo-feen’. 


GUALTERUS. See WALTER. 


GUGLIELMO. See WILLIAM. 


Guipo. See Guy. 


. 


GUILLAUME. See WILLIAM. 


GULIELMUS. 


Gus-ra’/vus; Dutch, Gustravus, Hiis-ta’vis ; Fr. Gus- 
TAVE, giis’‘tav’; Ger. Gusrav, gd0s/taf; Lat. Gusra’vus ; 
Sw. GusraF, g00s/taf, 


See WILLIAM. 


Guy, 81, (“‘ wit,” “sense” ?) Danish, GuIDo, gwee/do ; 
Dutch, Gurbo, gwee’do or Hwee’do ; Fr. Guy, ge; Ger 
Verr, fit; It. Guipo, gwee’do; Lat. Gui’/bo; Sw. 
GuIbo, gwee/do. 


< ask; Cass; & hard; & as7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as z; thas in this. 
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HADRIAN. See ADRIAN. 


Hacar, ha’gar, (a “stranger ;”) Arabic, HAjar, ha’- 
jar, or HAGar; Fr. AGAR, 2’gar’; Heb. 141; Lat. 
Ha’GaArR, (genitive, Ha/GARIS.) 

HANNAH, (‘gracious ;”) Danish, HANNE, han’neh, or 
Hanna, han/na; Dutch, HANNA, han’n4; Fr. ANNA, 
4’na’/; Heb. 1M; Lat. Han’na; Sw. Hanna, hin/na. 


HANNIBAL, han/ne-bal, (a “gracious lord;”) Fr. 
HANNIBAL, 3/ne’bal’; It. ANNIBALE, 4n-ne-b4’la; Lat. 
HAN/NIBAL, (genitive, HAN/NIBALIS.) 


HANS. See JOHN. 


HARMAN. See HERMAN. 


Haro tp, har’old, (a ‘champion ;”) Danish, HARALD, 
ha/rald; Dutch, HEROLD, ha’rolt ; Fr. HAROLD, ha‘rold’; 
It. ARADO, 4-ral’/do ; Lat. HAROL’/DUS. 

Harriet, har’re-et ; Danish, HENRIEITE, hén-re-et’- 
teh ; Dutch, HeNriErTrA, hén-re-et/t4 ; Fr. HENRIETTE, 
hon’re-ét’; Ger. HENRIETTE, hén-re-et’teh ; It. ENRI- 
cuerra, én-re-ket’td; Sp. ENRIQUETA, én-re-ka’t4 ; Sw. 
Henrierra, hén-re-et’ta. 

Hecror, (a “defender ;”) Fr. Hrcror, ék’tor’; Gr. 
"Extop, (Hester ;) It. Errore, ét-to’ra ; Lat. HEc’ror, 
(genitive, Hec’roris.) 

HEINRICH. See HENRY. 


Het/En or HELENA, hél’e-na, (“brightness ;”) Da- 
nish, HELENA, heh-]a’n4; Dutch, HeELENna, heh-la’na ; 
Fr. HELENE, 4/lan’; Ger. HELENE, heh-la’neh; Gr. 
"EXévn, (Helené;) It. ELEna, a-la’n4; Lat. HELENA ; 
Sp. ELENA, a-la’/na. 


HeENnDRIK. See HENRY. 


Henri. See HENRY. 


HeENrIcus. See HENRY. 


HENRIETLA. See HARRIET. 

Hen/ry, (“rich lord ;”) Danish, HENDRIK, hén’drik ; 
Dutch, HENDRIK, hén/drik; Fr. HENRI, hén’re’; Ger. 
HEeEtnricu, hin’/rik ; It. ENRICO, én-ree’ko, or ERRICO, 
ér-ree’ko ; Lat. HENRI/cus ; Port. HENRIQUE, én-ree’ka ; 
Sp. Enrique, én-ree’ka ; Sw. HEN/RIK. 


HERBERT, her’bert, (“bright lord ;”) Lat. HERBER’- 
Tus; Sw. HERBERT, hér’bért. 


Hercu.es, her’ku-léz, (the “glory of Hera;”) Fr. 
Hercuts, ér’kiil’; Ger. HercuLss, hér’koo-lés; Gr. 
‘Hpakdnec, ( Heraklés ;) It. ERcoue, ér’ko-l4 ; Lat. HEr’- 
CULES, (genitive, HER/CULIS.) 

HERMAN, her’man, (the “leader of an army;”) Da- 
nish, HERMANN, hér’/m&n; Dutch, HERMAN, hér’/mAn ; 
Fr. ARMAND or ARMANT', 2R’m6n’; Ger. HERMANN, 
hér’man; Lat. HERMAN’NUS or HARMAN/NUS; Sw. 
FHleRMAN, hér’m§4n. 


HERMOGENES, her-moj’e-néz, (“ descended from Her- 
mes ;”) Fr. HERMOGENE, ér’mo’zhan’; Gr. ‘Epuoyévne, 
( Hermogenés ; ) Lat. Hurmoc/Engs, (genitive, HERMOG’- 
ENIS.) 


HeErotp. See HAROLD. 


Hesrer. See ESTHER. 

HEZEKIAH, hez-e-ki’a, (“cleaving to the Lord;”) 
Dutch, HisK1a, his-kee’A; Fr. Ezécutas, &’zd/she’4s’; 
Heb. wepin or mpm ; Lat. Hezexi’as, 


HIEROM. See JEROME, 


HIERONYMUS. See JEROME, 


Hinary, hil/a-re, (“ merry,” ‘cheerful ;”) Danish, 
Hirartus, he-la/re-ts ; Dutch, H1Larius, he-]4’re-ts ; 
Fr. HILaire, e]ar’; It. ILArto, e-la’re-o ; Lat. Hia/- 
RIUS; Sw. HiLARius, he-]a’re-ts. 

Hios. See Jon. 

@liskia. See HEZEKIAH. 

Homrroi. See HUMPHREY. 


Hor’ace or Horario, ho-ra/she-o, (“ worthy to be 
beheld” ?) Danish, Horats, ho-rats’ ; Dutch, Horatrius, 
ho-ra’/se-tis ; Fr. HorAcE, o’rass’; Ger. Horaz, ho-rats’; 
It. ORAZIO, 0-r4t/se-o; Lat. Hora/rius; Port. Horacio, 
o-ra’/se-o ; Sp. Horacio, 0-rA/the-o, 

Horatio. See HORACE. 

Horatius. See Horace. 

Horats or Horaz. See HORACE. 

Hu’sert, (“bright in mind” ?) Danish, HuBErtus, 
hoo-bér’tus ; Dutch, Huperrrus, hii-bér’ttis; Fr. Hu- 
BERT, Aii’bair’; Lat. Huper’rus; Sw. Hubertus, 
hoo-bér’tus. 

HucH; Danish, Huco, hoo’go; Dutch, Huco, hii’go ; 
Fr. Hucuss, hiig; It. UGo, o0’go; Lat. Hu’co, (geni- 
tive, HuGo’NIs;) Sw. Hueco, hoo’go. 


Hum’rHREY, (“support of peace” ?) Dutch, Hum- 
FRIED, htim/freet; Fr. Homrror, 20n’frwa4’; It Om. 
FREDO, om-fra’do ; Lat. HUMPHRE/DUS or ONU/PHRIUS}3 
Sw. HuMFRID, hodm/frid. 


IpRAHEEM. See ABRAHAM. 
IGna/rius, (ig-na’she-us ;) Dutch, IGNATIUS, ig-na’- 
~~ 
se-tis; Fr. IGNAcE, én’yass’; Ger. IGNAz, ig-nats’, or 
IGNATIUS, ig-nat’se-us; Gr. "lyvarioc, (Lenatios;) It. 
Ienacio, én-ya’cho; Lat. IcNA/rius ; Sp. IGNAcIo, ég- 
na’¢he-o, or INIGO, én-yee’go. 


ILARIO. See HILARY. 


INico. See IGNATIUS. 


IN’NO-CENT ; Dutch, INNOCENTIUS, in-no-sén/se-is ; 
Fr. INNOCENT, e’no’sén’; Ger. INNOCENZ, in-not-sénts’, 
or INNOCENTIUS, in-not-sént/se-ts ; It. INNOCENTE, 
én-no-chén’ta ; Lat. INNOCEN/TIUS, (in-no-sen’she-us 5) 
Sp. INOCENCIO, e-no-¢hén’the-o. 

I-RE/NE, (peace ;”) Fr. IRENE, e’ran’; Ger. IRENE, 
e-ra’/neh ; Gr. Eipun, ( Lirené;) It. IRENEA, e-ra-na’a, 

Isaac, i/zak, (‘laughter ;”) Arabic, IsHAk, is-hak’; 
Danish, Isax, ee’sak ; Dutch, Izaak, ee/24k ; Fr. ISAac, 
e’74/ak’; Ger. ISAAK, ee’z4k;, Heb. PMS” or pnw ; 
Hungarian, Izskx, ee’sak; It. Isacco, e-8ak’ko; Lat. 
Isa/acus; Polish, Izaak, ee’zak ; Sw. ISAK, ee/s4k. 

ISABEL, iz’a-bel, or ISABELLA, iz-a-bel’la, (originally 
the same as ELIZABETH, which see ;) Dutch, ISABELLE, 
e-s4-bel/leh; Fr. ISABELLE, e’z2’bél’; Ger. ISABELLE, 
e-zA-bel/leh ; It. ISABELLA, e-84-bel/l4; Lat. ISABEL/LA; 
Sp. ISABEL, e-s4-bél’; Sw. IsaBELLA, e-s4-bel/la. 


Isacco. See ISAAC. 


ISAIAH, I-za/ya or 1-28’e-ya; Danish, Esatas, a-si’4s ; 
Dutch, JEzAJAS, ya-za’yas; Fr. Isaiz, e’z&’e’; Ger. 
Esatas, a-za/e-4s, or A-z1’4s; Heb. WW pw"; It. ISArA, 
e-81/4;. Lat. Esar’as; Port. Isatas, e-sd-ee’4s; Sp. 
IsAIAS, e-sd-ee/4s, 

Isak. See ISAAC. 

IsHAK. See ISAAC. 


IsH’MA-EL, (“God hath heard ;”) Arabic, ISMAEEL 
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or IsmaiL, is’m4-eel’; Fr. Ismair, és’ma’él’; Heb. 
Ssyow; It. IsMAELE, és-m4-a/la ; Lat. IsH/MAEL. 

IstpoRE, iz/e-dér; Dutch, Istporus, e-Se-do’riis ; 
Fr. Istpore, e’ze’dor’; Gr. ’Loidapog, ( Zsodoros ; ) It. Ist- 
DORO, e-Se-do’ro ; Lat. Is1po’/RUS. 

IsMAEL, ISMAELE, or IsMATL. See ISHMAEL. 

IsRAEL, iz/ra-el, (“ prevailing with God ;”) Fr. ISRAEL, 
és’rf-€l’; Ger. ISRAEL, is’ra-al’; Heb. Sew ; Wateds’= 
RAEL, (genitive, ISRAE/LIS.) 

IstvAn. See STEPHEN. 
IVAN. 
IzAAK, IZAK, or IzSAK. See ISAAC, 


See JOHN. 


JABREEL. See GABRIEL. 


Jaco, ja’kob, (a “ supplanter ;”) Arabic, YAKOOB or 
Yak, ya’koob’; Danish, JAKoB, ya’kob ; Dutch, JAcoB 
or JaKop, ya’kob; Fr. Jacon, zha’kob’; Ger. JAKoB, 
ya’/kop ; Heb. ay; Hungarian, JAKOos, ya’kob; It. 
Jacos, ya’kob, or Jacopo, ya/ko-po; Lat. Jaco’Bus or 
Ja’cos ; Polish, Jakor, ya/kob ; Sw. Jakos, ya’kob, 


JACQUELINE, jak’keh-leen’, (the feminine of JAMEs 5) 
Fr. JACQUELINE, zhak’keh-lén’; Ger. JAKOBINE, ya-ko- 
bee/neh; It. GIACOMINA, j4-ko-mee/na, or GIACOBBA, 
ja-kob’ba. 

JAMES, jamz, (in its origin the same as JACOB ;) Da- 
nish, JAKon, ya’kob; Dutch, Jacosus, y4-ko’bus; Fr. 
Jacques, zhak; Ger. JAKoB, ya/kop; Hungarian, Ja- 
KAB, yOk’6b; It. Gracomo, ja’/ko-mo; Lat. Jaco/Bus ; 
Polish, JAKuB, y&’koob; Port. D1oGo, de-o’go, or 
Jacozo, zha-ko’bo; Russ. Yakor, ya’kof; Sp. JAIME, 
Hi’/ma, (Saint James is called Santiago, sAn-te-4’go ;) 
Sw. JAKos, ya’/kob. 

Jan. See JOHN. 


JANE and JOAN, or JOANNA, jo-an/na, (the feminine of 
Joun ;) Danish, JOHANNE, yo-h&n’/neh ; Dutch, HANNA, 
han/’n4; Fr. JEANNE, zh&@n ; Ger. JOHANNA, yo-han/n ; 
It. GIOVANNA, jo-van’né; Lat. Ja’NA or JO-HAN/NA; 
Sp. JUANA, Hoo-&n’y4; Sw. JOHANNA, yo-han/n4. 

JAnos. See JOHN. 

JAs/PER, (“treasure-master”?) Danish, JESPER, yés’- 
per; Dutch, Jasper, yds’per, or Kasper, kas’per; Fr. 
GASPARD, gas’par’; Ger. Caspar or Kaspar, kas’/par ; 
Tt. GAsPARO, gas’pa-ro; Lat. Gas/Par, (genitive, Gas’- 
PARIS ;) Port. GASPAR, g4s-p4r’; Sp. GASPAR, g4s-par’; 
Sw. Kasper, kas’per. 

Jean. See JOHN. 

JEANNE. See JANE. 

JEANNEITE. See JENET. 

JEFFREY or JEFFERY. See GEOFFREY. 


Jen/ET, (the diminutive of JANE;) Fr. JEANNETTE, 
zha’nét’; It. GIOVANNETYA, jo-v4n-net/té; Lat. Joa- 
NEI’TA, 

JepH’/THAH, (a “discoverer ;”) Fr. JepHTt, zhéf’ta’; 
Heb, NN)’; Lat. JepyH/THa. 


JEREMIAH, jér-e-mi/a, or JEREMY, jér’e-me; Danish, 
JEREMIAS, ya-reh-mee’s; Dutch, JuREMIAs, ya-reh- 
mee/as; Fr. JEREMIE, zha/ra’me’; Ger. JEREMIAS, ya- 
reh-mee’4s; Heb. 7791; It. GeREMIA, ja-rd-mee’A; 
Lat. JEREMI/AS; Sw. JEREMIAS, yA-reh-mee/As. 


JEROME, jér’om or je-rdm’, or H1ERom, hee/er-om, 
(‘sacred name ;”) Danish, JERoNyMuS, ya-ro/ne-mus ; 


Dutch, HirRonymus, he-eh-ro’/ne-miis; Fr. JEROME, 
zha’r6m’; Ger. H1rRonyMUus, he-eh-ro’ne-mus ; It. GE- 
RONIMO, ja-ron’e-mo, or GIROLAMO, je-rol’/4-mo; Lat. 
HIzRON’/YMUS; Port. HIERONIMO, e-d-ro’/ne-mo; Sp. 
GERONIMO, Ha-ro/ne-mo ; Sw. HizronyMus, he-eh-ro’- 


_| ne-mus. 
JESPER. See JASPER. 
Jezajas. See ISAIAH. 


Joan, (the same in its origin as JANE, which see.) 
JOANETTA. See JENET. 

JOANNA. See JANE. 

JoaNNEs. See JOHN. 

Joo. See JOHN. 

Jor, job, (“sdcrrowing ;”) Arabic, AryooB or Avy6s, 
T’yoob’; Fr. Jos, zhob; Ger. H1on, hee’op; Gr. ‘106, 
(Job ;) Heb. V8; It. Grosse, job’ba or job’ba; Lat. 
Jos (genitive, Jo’B1s) or Jo’Bus; Sw. Jos, yob. 

Jo’EL, (“acquiescing ;”) Fr. Jo#L, zho’él’; Heb. by; 
Lat. Jo’EL, (genitive, JorE/LIs.) 


JOHANNA. See JANE. 


JOHN, (the “grace of the Lord;”) Danish, JoHANN, 
yo’han, or Hans, hans; Dutch, JAN, yan; Fr. JEAN, 
zh6n; Ger. JOHANN, yo’han, (familiarly Hans, hanss, a 
contraction of JOHANNES;) Gr. “Iwévync, (Loannés ;) 
Heb. 11M ; Hungarian, JANos, ya’nosh; It. GiovANn- 
NI, jo-van’nee; Lat. JoAN’NES or JOHAN/NES; Polish, 
JAN, yan; Port. Joo, zho-6wn’; Russ. Ivan, é-van’; 
Sp. JUAN, Hoo-4n’; Sw. JOHAN, yo’han, or Hans, hans. 

Jo’NAH or JO/NAS, (a “dove ;”) Fr. Jonas, zho’nas’; 
Ger. JONAS, yo’nas ; Heb. 3)”; Lat. Jo’Nas. 

JONATHAN, jon/a-than, (the “gift of the Lord;”) Fr. 
JONATHAN, zho’na’t6n’; Heb. JNIW7 ; Lat. Jon/arHan, 
(genitive in -Is.) 


Joost. See JOSCELIN. 


Jorcr. See GEORGE. 


Jos/CE-LIN or Joc’E-LIN, (“just ;”) Dutch, Joost, 
yost ; Lat. JoscELI/NUS. 

JosEpu, jo’zef, (‘addition ;”) Fr. JosEpH, zho’zéf ; 
Ger. JosEPH, yo’zéf; Heb. 0; Hungarian, JozsEr, 
yo’séf; It. GiusEppr, joo-Sep’pa; Lat. Josk’/pHus 
Jo’srPH; Polish, JozEr, yo’zéf; Port. Jozk, zho-za’; 
Sp. José, Ho-sa’. 

JOSEPHINE,* jo’zeh-feen’, (the feminine of JOSEPH 5) 
Fr. JoskpHE, zho’zéf’, or JOSEPHINE, zho’zd’fén’; Ger. 
JosEPHE, yo’zéf-eh, or JOSEPHINE, yo-zeh-fee’neh ; It. 
GIUSEPPA, joo-sep’pa, or GIUSEPPINA, joo-sép-pee’na ; 
Lat. Josr’/PHA. 

JosHuA, josh’u-a, (a “saviour;”) Dutch, Jusua, yo’- 
sii-A; Fr. Josut, zho’zii’a’; Ger. Josua, yo’zoo-4; Heb. 
pwr; It. Grosuk, jo-s00-a’; Lat. Jos’ua; Sw. Josua, 
yo’soo-a. 

Jo-st’/AH (jo-si/a,) or Jo-si’as; Danish, Jostas, yo- 
See/4s ; Dutch, JOzIAS, yo-zee’4s; Fr. Josias, zho’- 
ze’4s/; Heb, WVWN’; It. GrostapE, jo-See’4-da; Lat. 
Jost’as. 

Josua. See JosHua. 

Joz#. See JosEPH. 


JozsEF. See JOSEPH. 


* JOSEPHINE (or JOSEPHINE) and GIUSEPPINA are, strictly speak- 
ing, diminutives from JoskpHE (or JosepHA) and GiusEpPa. 


€ ash; Gass; % hard; § as 7; GH, K, guttural; Ny nasal; R, trilled; $asz; th asin this. (3@—See Explanations, p. 23.). 
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Juan. 
JuaNa, 


See JOHN. 
See JANE. 

Ju’pan, Ju’pAs, JuDE, jiid, (“confession ;”) Fr. Juba, 
zhii’da’ or JupE, zhiid; Ger. Jupas, yoo’d4s; Heb. 
MM ; Hungarian, JuDA, yoo’d4; It. Grupa, joo’da; 
Lat. Ju’pas; Polish, JupAs, yoo’d&s ; Sw. JUDAS, yoo’- 
das. 

Ju’piTH, (“praising ;”) Heb. WW; It. Giupirra, 
joo-dét’ta; Lat. Jupi/rHa. 

JULIA, ju‘le-a, (the feminine of JuLtTuS ;) Dutch, JULIA, 
yi’le-4; Fr. Jui, zhiile’; Ger. JULIE, yoo’le-eh; It. 
GIULIA, joo’le-A; Lat. Ju’/L1a; Sp. JULIA, Hoo‘le-4; Sw. 
JuLtA, yoo’le-a. 

JULIAN, ju’le-an, (“related to Julius;”) Dutch, Ju- 
LIANUS, yii-le-4/niis; Fr. JuLien, zhii‘le-in’; Ger. 
JULIAN, yoo’le-An; It. GIULIANO, joo-le-4/no; Lat. 
Juxta/nus; Port. JuLiAo, zhoo-le-6wn’; Sp. JULIAN, 
Hoo-le-An’, or JULIANO, Hoo-le-4/no; Sw. JULIAN, yoo’- 
le-An. 

JULIANA, ju-le-An/a, (the feminine of JULIAN ;) Dutch, 
JULIANA, yii-le-A/n4; Fr. JULIENNE, zhii’le-én’; Ger. 
JULIANE, yoo-le-4/neh ; It. GIULIANA, joo-le-4’/na ; Lat. 
JuLta’NA; Port. JULIANA, zhoo-le-4/n4; Sp. JULIANA, 
Hoo-le-4/na; Sw. JULIANA, yoo-le-4/n4, 


JULIANO. See JULIAN. 
JuLIE, See JULtA. 
JULIEN. See JULIAN. 


JULIENNE. See JULIA. 

Juxtus, ju/le-us, (“sprung from Tulus ;”) Dutch, Ju- 
LIUS, yii’/le-ts ; Fr. JULEs, zhiil ; Ger. JULIUS, yoo’le-us ; 
It. GIuLI0, joo’le-o; Lat. Ju’L1us; Port. JuLio, zhoo’- 
le-o ; Sp. JULIO, Hoo/le-o. 


KARL or KAREL. See CHARLES, 
KASPAR. See JASPER. 


KATHARINE or KATARINA. See CATHERINE. 


Kaas. See NICHOLAS, 
KLARA. See CLARA. 
Kiaupia. See CLAuDIA. 


KiAupius. See CLAUDIUS. 


KoENRAAD. See CONRAD. 
Konrap.\See Conran. 
KONSTANTIJN, See CONSTANTINE, 
Kornewis. SeeCorne.ius. 
KrisPIn or Krispiyy. * See CRISPIN. 


KRISTOFER. See CHRISTOPHER. 


L@riTIA. See LErTicr: 


Lam’BERT, (“brightness or glory of the country” ?) 
Dutch, LAMBERT, lam’bért, or Lamperrus, ]4m-bér’- 
tits; Fr. LAMBERT, ]6N’bair’; Ger. LAMBERT, ]Am/bérRt ; 
Lat. LAMBER’TUS. 


LAN/CE-LOT, (a “little lance ;”) Fr. LANCELOT, ]6Nss/- 
lo’; Lat, LANCELOT’TUS. 


LAuRA, law’ra, (“laurel ;”) Fr. LAuRE, Jor; Ger. 
Laura, low/ra; It. LAuRA, low’r4. 

LAvU/RENCE, (“crowned with laurel ;”) Danish, Lo- 
RENZ, lo/rénts ; Dutch, LAURENS, loéw’réns; Fr. Lav- 
RENT, 10’r3N’; Ger. LAURENZ, l6w’rénts, LORENZ, lo’- 
rénts, and LAuRENTIUS, J6w-rént’se-ds; It. LoRENZo, 


lo-rén’zo ; Lat. LAuREN’rIus; Sp. LoRENzZO, lo-rén’- 
tho; Sw. Lars, lars. 

LAZARUS, laz’a-rus, (“ destitute of help ;”) Fr. LAZARE, 
1a’2ar’; Gr. Adapoc, (Lazaros ;) It. Lazzaro, lat’s4-ro ; 
Lat. Laz/arus. 

Lr’o or Le/on, (a “lion ;”) Fr. Lton, 14’6N’; It. 
LEONE, 1]4-0’/na; Lat. LE/o, (genitive, LEO/NIs.) 


LEOLINUS. See LEWELLIN. 


LEONARD, Jén/ard, (“strong as a lion ;”) Dutch, Lr- 
ONARD, 1]a/o-nart’; Fr. LEONARD, 14’0’nar’; Ger. LEON- 
HARD, 1a’on-hart’; It. LEONARDO, 14-o-nak/do, or Lio- 
NARDO, le-o-nar’do; Lat. LEONAR’DUS. 


LEONELLUS. See LIONEL. 


LEONORA. See ELEANOR. 


Lr’0-POLD, (“bold for the people,” and, hence, “de- 
fending the people ;”) Fr. L&opoLp, 1a’o’pold’; Ger. 
LEOPOLD, 1a’o-polt’; It. LeopoLpo, 14-o-pol’do; Lat. 
Lropo.L’pDus., 

Lerrice, let/tiss, or Leriria, le-tish’e-a, (‘joy ;”) 
Danish, Larirta, 1a-tee/te-4 ; Dutch, Larriria, ]A-tee’- 
se-A, (almost ]a-tee’she-4 ;) Old Fr. Liérick, ]a’téss’; Lat. 
L&rir’IA, (le-tish’e-a.) 

LE-WEL’LIN, (“like a lion ;”) Lat. LEoni/Nus. 

LEWIS, lu’iss, or Louts, loo/is, (the “fortress or de- 
fence of the people;”) Dutch, LoDEW kK, lo’deh-wik’ ; 
Fr. Lous, loo’e’; Ger. Lupwic, lood’Wic; It. Luter, 
loo-ee’jee, or Lopovico, lo-do-vee’ko, or Lupovico, 
loo-do-vee’/ko; Lat. Lupovi’/cus; Sp. Luis, loo-éss’; 
Sw. Lupwice, lood’vig. 

Lipia. See Lydia. 


LIONARDO. See LEONARD. 

LIONEL, (a ‘little lion ;”) Lat. LEONEL/LUS. 

LiviA, liv’e-a; Fr. Livi, le’ve’; It. Livia, lee/ve-d ; 
Lat. Liv’TA. 


LopEW)K. See LEwIs. 


Lopovico or Lopovic. See LEwISs. 


LORENZ or LORENZO. See LAURENCE. 


Louis. See LrewiIs. 


Louisa, loo-ee’za, (the feminine of Lewis or Louts;) 
Fr. Louisr, loo’éz’; Ger. LuisE, loo-ee’zeh; It. Lut- 
GIA, loo-ee’ji; Lat. Lui’sa; Sp. Luisa, loo-ee’sa; Sw. 
Lupbovika, loo-do-vee’ka. 

Luc or Luca. See LUKE. 

Lu’can ; Fr. Lucat, lii’kan’; Lat. Luca’Nus. 

See LUKE. 

ucE. See ues: 

Lucian, lu’she-an; Fr. Lucien, lii’se-4n’; It. Lu- 
CIANO, loo-cha/no; Lat. Lucia’Nus. 

HZUCIE eS eemleU Cy. 

Lucius, lu’she-us, (“shining ;”) Fr. Luce, liiss, or 
Lucius, lii’se-iis’; Ger. Lucius, loot/se-ts; It. Lucio, 
loo’cho ; Lat. Lu’ctus. 

Lucretia, lu-kree’she-a, or Lu/CRECE; Fr. LUCRECE, 
lii’krAs’; Ger. Lucretia, loo-krat’se-4; It. LucREzt1a, 
loo-krét’se-A ; Lat. Lucr&/TIA ; Sp. LucrectiA, loo-kra’- 
the-i, ' 

Lucy or Lucik, lu’se, (the feminine of Lucrus ;) 
Dutch, Luctm, lii’se-eh; Fr. Lucin, lii’se’; Ger. Lucinr, 
loot’se-eh; It. Lucta, loo-chee/4; Lat. Lu’cta; Sp. 
Lucta, loo-thee’A. 


LGCAS. 
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Lupovika. See Louisa. 
Lupovico or Lupovicus. 
Lupwic. See LEwiIs. 
Luici. See LEwISs. 
LuIcIA. See Louisa. 
Luisa. See Louisa. 
Luise. See Louisa. 
LUKE, (a “light”?) Danish, Lucas, loo’k&s; Dutch, 

Lucas, li’/kas; Fr. Luc, liik; Ger. Lucas, loo’k&s ; 

Hungarian, LucAts, loo’katch ; It. Luca, loo’k4; Lat. 

Lu’cas; Sw. Lu’cas. 

Lypra, lid’e-a; Danish, Lypra, lee’de-4; Dutch, 

Lypia, lee’de-4; Fr. Lyin, le’de’; Gr. Avoia, ( Ludia ; ) 

It. Lipta, lee’de-4; Lat. Lyp’ra. 


See LEwISs. 


MA’BEL, (a corruption of the French aimadle, (origi- 
nally amadel,) “lovely ;”) Lat. MABIL’IA or AMAB’ILIS. 

MAGDALEN, mag’da-len, or MAGDALENE, (“of Mag- 
dala,” a place in Palestine ;) Dutch, MAGDALENA, mac- 
d4-la’n4; Fr. MADELEINE or MADELENE, mad‘lan’; Ger. 
MAGDALENA, mag-d4-la’n4; It. MADDALENA, mAad-da- 
1a’n4, or MADALENA, ma-d4-la’na; Lat. MAGDALE/NA ; 
Sp. MaGpALena, mag-da-lii’n4. 

Marc. See MARK. 

Mar-CEL/Lus; Fr. MARCELLUS, maR’sa‘liis’; It. Mar- 
CELLO, mak-chel/lo ; Lat. MARCEL’/LUS, 


Marcus. See MARK. 


MARGARET, mar’ga-ret, (a “pearl;”) Dutch, Mar- 
GARETHA, mak-ga-ra’/t4, or mak-Ha-ra/ti; Fr. Mar- 
GUERITE, maR’grét’; Ger. MARGARETHE, mak-ga-ra’- 
teh; Gr. Mapyapitnc, (Aargarites;) It. MARGARITA, 
mar-g4-ree/ta; Lat. MARGARITA or MARGARE/TA, 

See Mary. 

Marte. See Mary. 

Mark, (a ‘“‘hammer”?) Danish, MARcus, mar’kus ; 
Dutch, Marcus, mar’/kts; Fr. MARC, mark ; Ger. Mar- 
cus, mar’kus ; Gr. Mapxoc, ( AZarkos ; ) Hungarian, MArk, 
makk ; It. Marco, mar’ko; Lat. Mar’cus; Sp. Mar- 
cos, mar’/kés; Sw. MARKUS, mak’kus. 

MarrHa, mar’tha, (“ bitterness” ?) Dutch, MARTHA, 
marta; Fr. MARTHE, mart; Ger. MARTHA, mar’ta; 
Gr. Map6a, (Martha ;) It. Marra, mar’té; Lat. Mar’- 
THA; Sp. Marra, mar’ta; Sw. MARTHA, mar’ta. 


MARIA. 


MAR’TIN, (“martial ;”) Dutch, MARTINUS, maR-tee’- 
nis; Fr. MARYIN, mar’tan’; Ger. MARTIN, maR’tin; 
It. MARTINO, mar-tee’no; Lat. Marri/nus; Sp. Mar: 
TIN, mar-tén’; Sw. MARTIN, maR-teen’. 

MARTINEZ, (Sp.,) mak-tee’néth, (the “son of Martin.) 

Mary, ma/re, (‘ bitter ;”) Danish, MARir, m4-ree’eh ; 
Dutch, Marta, m4-ree’a; Fr. Marir, mire’; Ger. 
Maria, ma-ree’A, or MARIg, ma-ree’eh; Gr. Mapia, 
(Maria ;) Hungarian, MAriA, ma/re-4; It. Marta, ma- 
ree’4; Lat. MAri’a; Polish, MARYA, mar’y4; Port. 
Maris, m4-ree’/A; Sp. Maria, m4-ree’A; Sw. Marta, 
ma-ree’a, 

MASSIMILIANO. See MAXIMILIAN. 

See MAXIMIN, 

See Maximus, 


See MarrHeEw. 


MASSIMINO. 
MASSIMO. 
MATEO. 


MatrHigvu. See MarrHew. 


MATHUSALEM. See METHUSELAH. 

Matias. See Marutas. 

MATILDA, ma-til’da, or Maup; Danish, MATHILDE, 
m4-til’deh; Dutch, Maruiipa, m4-til’di; Fr. Ma- 
THILDE, m@’téld’; It. Marinpa, m4-tél’/d4; Lat. Ma- 
THIL’DA; Sp. MaTILpE, m4-tél/di; Sw. Maritpa, 
m4-til’da. 

MATTHEW, mazh’t, (a “gift” or “ present” ?) Danish, 
MArrTHAus, mat-ta’is; Dutch, Marrueus, m4t-ta’/is ; 
Fr, Maruieu, ma’te-uh’; Gr. Maréaioc, ( Matthazos ;) 
Hungarian, MArE, ma’/ta; It. MarrEo, mat-ta’o; Lat. 
Marru/us; Polish, MarEusz, ma/te-oosh; Sp. MarEo, 
m4-ta’o; Sw. MATTHAUS, mAat-ta’us. 

MarTruias, ma-thi/as, (originally the same as Marru- 
EW ;) Dutch, Marruyjs, mAt-tis’; Fr. MArrHias, mi/- 
te’4s’; Ger. MATHIAS, m4-tee/4s ; It. MarTIA, mat-tee/4 ; 
Lat. Marrui’as; Sp. Marias, ma-tee’ds. 


Maup. See MATILDA. 


MAurRICE, maw’riss; Danish, Moritz, mo’rits; 
Dutch, Maurirs, méw’rits, or MAURITIUS, méw-ree’- 
se-tis, (almost méw-ree’she-ts ;) Fr. MAURICE, m6‘réss/; 
Ger. Morirz, mo’rits; It. MAURIZIO, méw-rét/se-o, or 
MAuRISIO, méw-ree’Se-o; Lat. MAurir/1us or Mau- 
RIG’IUS, (maw-rish’e-us ;) Sp. MAURICIO, méw-ree/Zhe-o ; 
Sw. Moritz, mo’rits. 

MAXIMILIAN, mak-se-mfl’e-an; Dutch, MAxXIMILI- 
ANuS, ma&k-se-me-le-4/ntis ; Fr. MAXIMILIEN, mdk’se’- 
me‘le’An’; Ger. MAXIMILIAN, m4ak-se-mee/le-4n ;* It. 
MASSIMILIANO, mas-se-me-le-4/no; Lat. MAxIMILta/- 
NuS; Sp. MAXIMILIANO, mak-se-me-le-4’no ; Sw. Max- 
IMILIAN, m&k-se-mil’e-4n. 

MAXIMIN, mak’se-min ; Fr. MAXIMIN, m4k’se’man’; 
It. MASSIMINO, m4s-se-mee’no; Lat. Maximi’/Nus, 


Maximus, mak’se-mus, (‘greatest ;”) Fr. MaxImg, 
mak’sém’; It. Massimo, mas/se-mo; Lat. Max/rmus; 
Sp. Maximo, mak’se-mo. 

ME-THU’SE-LAH, (“driving away death’ ?) Fr, Ma- 
THUSALEM, m4-tii’za/lém’; Lat. Mrruu’seLa; Heb. 
mowinn. 

MICHAEL, mi’ka-él, (“who is like God ;”) Fr. MICHEL, 
me’shél’; Ger. MICHAEL, mik/4-él, (almost miH’4-é1}) 
Heb. 5yon ; Hungarian, MIHALy, mee’h2i; It. Mr- 
CHELE, me-ka/ld ; Lat. Mi/CHAEL, (genitive, MICHAE/LIs;) 
Polish, Micuat, mee’K4l ; Port. MicveL, me-gél’; Russ. 
MIKHAIL, me-K4-el’, (almost me-¥4-€l’,) or me-Ka/él ; 
Sp. MIGuEL, me-gél’. 

Miktos. See NICHOLAS. 
MiL/pRED, (“speaking ~Idly ;”) Lat. Mrpre/pa. 


See Moses 


See ME: 
See MAURICE. 


Moise. 

Moosa. 
Moritz. 
Moses, my 22 or mo/ziz, (“drawn out ;”) Arabic, 
Moosa or, 408A, moo’sd; Dutch, Mozes, mo/zés; Fr. 
Moisg, ~° éz’; Heb. NWN; Gr, Mooje, (Moses ;) Hun- 
garia Mozxs, mo’zesh; It. MorsB, mo-e-Sa’; Lat. 
M35; (genitive, Mo’sIs ;) Polish, MoyZzesz, moi’zhésh ; 
2. Moyses, mo-e-sés’; Sw. Moses, mo/sés. 


Nar-Cis’sus, (a “daffodil ;”) Fr. NARCISSE, nar’séss’; 
It. Narcisso, ndr-chés’so; Lat. NARCIS’sus, 


* Generally abbreviated, except in formal discourse, 


(maks.) 


as Max, 


€as &: ¢ ass; & hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttur 


, N, nasal; R, trilled; 8as 2; th asin this, 
147 


(%@See Explanations, p. 23.) . 
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Navauis. See NOEL. 


NATANAEL. See NATHANAEL, 


NATHAN, na/than, (a “gift;”) Fr. NATHAN, n&’t6n’; 
Ger. NATHAN, na’tan; Heb. {2; Lat. Na’rHaAN; Sp. 
NatTan, na-tan’, 

NATHANAEL or NATHANIEL, na-than’yel, (the “ gift of 
God ;””) Dutch, NATHANIEL, n4-ta/ne-él ; Fr. NATHANIEL, 
na‘ta’ne-€l’; Ger. NATHANIEL, na-ta’ne-é1; Lat. Na- 
THAN/AEL, (genitive, NATHANAE’LIS;) Sp. NATANAEL, 
n4-ta-n4-él’, 

NEHEMIAH, ne-he-mi/a, (the “rest of the Lord ;”) 
Danish, NEHEMIAS, na-heh-mee’ds ; Dutch, NEHEMIA, 
na-heh-mee’4; Fr. NEHEMIE, na‘a’me’; Ger. NEHE- 
MIAS, na-heh-mee’4s ; Heb. WONI; It. NeEemta, na-a- 
mee’4; Lat. NEHEMI‘AS; Sp. NEHEMIAS, na-a-mee/4s, 

NICHOLAS, nik’o-las, (the “ people’s victory ;”) Dutch, 
Nicoraas, nee’ko-las’, (more frequently KLaas, klas ;) 
Fr. Nicouas, ne’ko’l4’; Ger. NicoLaus, nee’ko-léwss’; 
Gr. Nuxdaaoc, (Nikolaos ;) Wungarian, MIKLos, mee’- 
klosh ; It. NrccoLo or Nicoxo, nék-ko-lo’; Lat. Nico- 
LA’us; Port. NicoLao, ne-ko-l4/0; Russ. NIKOLAT, 
ne-ko-l4’e, or NiKoxas, ne-ko-las’; Sp. NICOLAS, ne- 
ko-las’; Sw. NILs, nils. 

Nic-0-DE/Mus, (‘victory of the people” or the “ con- 
queror of the people ;”) Fr. NicopEME, ne’ko’dam’; Gr. 
Nixodnuoc, (Mikodémos ;) Lat. NicoDE/Mus. 


NicoLas. See NICHOLAS, 
Nits. See NICHOLAS. 


No/AH, (no/a ;) Arabic, Noou or NOH, nooH ; Dutch, 
Noacu, no/4uH or no/4K; Fr. Nok, no’a’; Ger. Noau, 
no/A; Gr. Née, (V6e;) Heb. 13; Sw. Noa, no/a. 

No/kEt, (‘Christmas ;”*) Fr. NoEL, no’él’; Lat. Na- 
Ta/Lis or NOE/LIUS. 

Noou. See NoAu. 

Norman, nor’man, (“born in Normandy” or “of 
Norman extraction ;”) Lat. NoRMAN/NUS. 

Novuw or NOu. See NoAu. 


OBADIAH, ob-a-di’a, (the “servant of the Lord ;”) 
Heb. MI); Lat. OBADI/AS. 

OcraveE. See Ocravius. 

Ocravia, ok-ta/ve-a; Fr. OCTAVIE, ok’t&’ve’; It. Or- 
TAVIA, ot-ta/ve-4 ; at. OcTa/VIA. 

Ocravius, ok-ta/vetus ; Fr. OCTAVE, ok’t&v’; It. Or- 
TAVIO, ot-ta/ve-o; Lat. Qcra/vius; Sp. Ocravio, ok- 
ta’ve-o. 


ODUSSEUS or ODYSSEUS. ULYSSES. 


OLIVER, ol’e-ver, (“an olive,” OM bearing the olive;”) 
Dutch, OLIviEr, o-le-veer’;t Fr. Oxivier, o’le’ve-4’; 
It. OLIVIERE, o-le-ve-4’/ra, or ULIVIERR, 00-le-ve-a’ra ; 
Lat. OLIVA/RUS or OLIVA/RIUS; Sp. OLIV&RIO, 0-le-va’- 
re-o; Sw. OLIVIER, o-le-veer’. \ 


\, 
OLIvIA, o-liv’e-a, (the feminine of OLIVER ;) Manish, 


* Given as a name to children born on Christmas-day. 
+ Oxtvier (pronounced ol-e-veer’) appears also to have been 
old English form, Scott says, 
“When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died.”’— 
Marmion, canto vi. stanza 33, 


OLIVIA, 0-lee’ve-4; Dutch, OLIVIA, o-lee’ve-4 ; Fr. OLI- 
VIE, O’le’ve’; Ger. OLivia, o-lee/ve-A; Sw. Oxtvia, 
o-liv’e-4. 


OLIVIER. See OLIVER. 


OLYMPIA, o-lim’pe-a, or OLYMPIAS, o-lim’pe-as, (“ be- 
longing to Olympus,” “divine ;”) Fr. OLYMPE, o/lAMp’; 
Gr. ’OdAvumiac, ( Olumpias;) Lat. OLYM’PIAS or OLyM’- 
PIA, 

See HUMPHREY. 


ONESIMUS, o-nés’e-mus, (‘ profitable ;”) Fr. ONESIME, 
o’na’‘zém’; Gr. ’Ovjoiuoc, ( Onésimos; ) It. ONESIMO, o-na/- 
$e-mo; Lat. ONES’IMos, 


OMFREDO. 


ONUPHRIUS. See HUMPHREY, 


OPHELIA, o-fee’le-a, (“help,” ‘“usefulness;”) Fr. 
OPHELIE, o’fa/le’ ; Gr. ’Qdedia, ( Ophelia ;) Lat. OpHE’- 
LIA. 


Orazio. See HORACE. 


ORIGEN, or’e-jen, (“descended from Horus,” an Egyp- 
tian deity ;}) Fr. ORIGENE, o’re’zhan’; Gr. ’Qpvyévye, 
( Origenés ;) Lat. ORIG’ENES, (genitive, ORIG’ENIS.) 

ORLANDO, (a form of ROLAND, which see;) It. Or- 
LANDO, or-lan’do; Lat. ORLAN/DUS. 

O’/rHo, (‘‘spirited” ?§) Dutch, Or/ro; Fr. OruHon, 
o’ton’ ; Ger. Or’To ; It. OTTONE, ot-to’na; Lat. O/rHo ; 
Sp. OTONIO, o-to’ne-o ; Sw. Or’ro, 

See OCTAVIA. 
See OCTAVIUS. 


OTTAVIA. 
OrTravio. 
Otro. See OrHo. 
See OrHo. 

Ov’Ip ; Dutch, Oviptus, o-vee/de-tis; Fr. Ovipz, 
o’véd’; Ger. OvIDIUS, o-vee/de-us ; It. OvIDIO, 0-vee’- 
de-o; Lat. Ovip/1us.  * 


OTYONE, 


See PAUL. 
See PAUL, 


PABLO. 
Ags 


PAOLINA. See PAULINA. 


See PAUL. 

PASCHAL, pas’kal, (“‘ belonging to Easter,” or ‘‘ born 
at Easter ;”||) Fr. PASCAL, pas’k4l’/; It. PasQUALE, pas- 
kw4/la ; Lat. PascHa/Lis ; Sp. PASCUAL, pAs-kwAl/. 

Pat’RICK, (“ patrician,” ‘“noble;”) Dutch, PATRI- 
Cius, p4-tree’se-tis; Fr. PaTRICE, pa’tréss’; It. PAYRI- 
ZIO, pa-trét/se-o; Lat. Parrig/lus; Sp. PATRICIO, p4- 
tree’the-o. 


PAOLO. 


PAuL, (‘little ;”) Danish, PAUL, powl, or PAuLus, 
pow’lus ; Dutch, PAULUS, pow/lts ; Fr. PAUL, pol; Ger. 
PAUL, powl; Gr. Tatdoc, (Paulos ;) Hungarian, PAL, 
pal; It. Paoxo, pa’o-lo or pdw/lo ; Lat. Pau’Lus ; Polish, 
PAWEL, pa/vél; Port. PAULO, pow/lo; Russ. PAVEL, 
pa/vél ; Sp. PABLO, pa’Blo ; Sw. Paul, powl. 

PAULINA, paw-li’n, (the feminine of PAUL;) Fr. PAu- 
LINE, po’lén’; Ger. PAULINE, pow-lee’neh ; It. PAOLINA, 
pa-o-lee’n4 or pow-lee’n4 ; Lat, PAULI/NA, 


\ PAVEL.~ See. PAUL. 
PAWEL. See PAUL. 
PEDER. See PETER. 2 


\. PEDRO. See PETER. 
\ £ Called Ovus (‘Qpos) by the Greeks. 


mh § See Opn in the body of this work. 
A From Pascha, the ‘‘ passover,” or ‘‘ Easter.”’ 


4, &, 1, 6, ti, F, Zong; a, &, 6, same, less prolonged; a, é,i, 6, ti, ¥, short; a, &, PAG far, fall, fat; mét; ndt; good; moon; 
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PE-NEL’0-PE, (a “weaver” ?) Fr. PENELOPE, pa’na’- 
lop’; Gr. Ilyjvedénn, ( Pénelopé ; ) Lat. PENEL’OPE, (geni- 
tive, PENEL/OPES.) 

PEREGRINE, pér/e-grin, (“ foreign,” ‘ pilgrim ;””) Da- 
nish, PEREGRINUS, pa-reh-gRee/nus ; Dutch, PEREGRI- 
NUS, pa-reh-gree/nts ; It. PEREGRINO, pa-ra-gRee/no ; 
Lat. PEREGRI/NUS; Sw. PEREGRINUS, pér-eh-gree/nus. 

Pr’/TER, (a “rock” or “stone ;”) Danish, PEDER, pa’- 
per ; Dutch, Pirrer, pee’ter ; Fr. PIERRE, pe-air’; Ger. 
PETER, pater ; Gr. [lérpoc, ( Petros ;) Hungarian, PETER, 
pa’tér; It. Prerro, pe-a/tro; Lat. Pr’rrus; Polish, 
Prorr, pyot’r ; Port. PEDRO, pa’dro ; Russ. Prorr, pyot’r 
or pe-ot’r’; Sp. PEDRO, pa’DRo ; Sw. PETER, pii’ter. 

PHEBE. See PH@BE. 

PHILEMON, phi-le’mon, (“saluting ;”) Fr. PHILEMON, 
fe’la/mon’; Gr. ®iAjuov, (Philemon ;) It. FILEMONE, 
fe-]4-mo/na ; Lat. PHILE/MON, (genitive, PHILEMO/NIS.) 


Pui-Le’rus, (“beloved ;”) Gr. ®iAyroc, ( Philétos ; ) 
It. Frrero, fe-la/to; Lat. PHILE/TUS. 

PHILIBERT, ffl/e-bert, or PHILEBERT, (famously 
bright” ?) Danish, PHILIBERT, fil’e-bért’; Fr. PHILIBERT, 
fe’le’bair’; It. FILIBERTO, fe-le-bér’to ; Lat. PHILEBER’- 
TUS. 

Puit/ip, (“loving horses ;”) Dutch, PHILIpPus, fe- 
lip’pis; Fr. PHILiprr, fe’lép’; Ger. Puitipp, fil’ip; 
Gr. Pihinnoc, ( Philippos ;) Hungarian, FILEP, fee’lép ; It. 
Finiepo, fe-lép’po; Lat. PHixip/pus; Polish, Fir, 
fee/lip; Port. Fr1ippr, fa-lép’pa; Russ. PHILIPP or 
Fine, fe-lép’; Sp. FELirs, fa-lee’pa ; Sw. Fixip, fil/ip. 

PHILIPPA, fe-lip’pa, (the feminine of PHILIP ;) Dutch, 
Puriippa, fe-lip’pa; Ger. PHILIPPINE, fe-lip-pee/neh ; 
Gr. ®ihixna, (Philippa ;) It. Fiuippa, fe-lép’pa; Lat. 
PHILIP’PA; Sp. FELIPA, fa-lee’pA; Sw. Fivippina, fil- 
ip-pee/na. 

PHIN’E-AS ; Fr. PHINEAS, fe’na‘as’; It. FINEO, fe-na’o ; 
Lat. PHIN’EAS'; Sp. PHINEES, fe-na-és/, 

PHBE, fee’be, (“ bright,” “shining;”) Fr. Puss, 
fa’ba’; Gr: ®oi6n, (Phoibé;) It. Fresr, fa’ba; Lat. 
Pu@/BE, (genitive, PHa@’BEs.) 

PHYL/LIS or PHIL/LIS, (a “green bough ;”) Gr. b/c, 
(Phullos;) Tt. F1Liwe, fee’le-da; Lat. PHyL’/.is, (geni- 
tive, PHYL/LIDIS.) 


Pre. See Pius. 
PIERRE, See PETER. 
PIETER. See PETER. 


PreTRO. See PETER, 
See Prius. 
See PETER. 


Pio. 

PIoTR. 

Pius, (“pious ;”) Fr. Pir, pee; Ger. Pius, pee’us; 
TERPioO; pee oO) ate ius. 

Puiny, plin’e ; Fr. PLINE, plén ; Ger. PLintus, plee’- 
ne-us ; It. PLINIO, plee’ne-o ; Lat. PLIN/IUs, 


PoLycarP, pol’e-karp, (“abounding in fruit ;”) Fr. 
POLYCARPE, po’le’k@Rxp’; Gr. Toatnaproc, ( Polukarpos ;) 
It. POLICAREO, po-le-kar’po; Lat. PoLycar’Pus, 


Pom’PEY; Danish, Pompryus, pom-pa’/yts ; Dutch, 
PoMPEJUS, pom-pa’yus ; Fr. POMPEE, pon’pd’; It. Pom- 
PEO, pom-pa’o; Lat. Pompr/1us, 


PRISCILLA, pris-sil’la, (“ancient ;”) Dutch, PRISCILLA, 


pris-sil/l4; Fr. Priscirie, pre’sél’; It. PRISCILLA, pRe- 
shél/]4; Lat. PRISCIL’/LaA. 


PTOLEMY, tol’e-me, (‘ warlike” or “mighty in war ;”), 
Dutch, PYroLEMEUsS, pto-leh-ma/ts; Fr. ProLemee, 
pto’la’ma’; Ger. ProLEMAUS, pto-leh-ma/us ; Gr. IIroAe- 
patos, (Ptolemaios;) It. ToLomEo, to-lo-ma’o; Lat. 
PTOLEM &/US. 


RA’CHEL, (a “sheep” or “lamb ;”) Fr. RACHEL, r#’- 
shél’; Ger. RAHEL, r4/hél, or RACHEL, rAk’él; Heb. 
bm; It. RACHELE, ra-ka’/]a; Lat. Ra’CHEL, (genitive, 
RACHE’LIS ;) Sp. RAQUEL, r4-kél’; Sw. RACHEL, ra’/kél. 


RADULPHUS. See RALPH. 


RAFAEL. See RAPHAEL. 


RAFAELE Or RAFFAELLE. See RAPHAEL. 


RAHEL. See RACHEL, 


RAIMOND. See RAYMOND. 
RatmMunbo. See RAYMUND. 

RALPH, ralf, (“ warrior-wolf” ?*) Dutch, RUDOLF, rii’- 
dolf; Fr. RAouL, r&ool’; It. Raorro, ra-ol/fo; Lat. 
RADUL’PHUS; Sp. RopoL¥o, ro-dol/fo; Sw. RuDOLF, 
roo’dolf. 


Ramon. See RAYMOND. 


RANDAL, ran/dal, or RAN/ULPH, (perhaps the same 
as RALPH;) Fr. RANDOLPHE, r6N‘dolf’; Lat. RANUL/- 
PHUS; Sp. RANDOLFO, ran-dol/fo. 

See RALPH. 
See RALPH, 


RAOLFO, 
RAOUL. 


RAPHAEL, ra’fa-el or ra/fa-el, (the ‘healing or medi- 
cine of God;”) Fr. RAPHAEL, ra’fa’él’; Ger. RAPHAEL, 
r4/fa-él ; It. RAFAELE, r4-f4-a’la, or RAFFAELLE, raf-fa- 
el’/la; Lat. Ra’PHAEL, (genitive, RAPHAE’LIS;) Sp. 
RAFAEL, ra-fa-él’. 


RAQUEL. See RACHEL. 


Ray’/MOND, (“‘ wise protection” ?) Fr. RaymMonp, rd/- 
mon’; It. RAIMONDO, ri-mon’do; Lat. RAYMUN/DUS; 
Sp. RAYMUNDO, ri-moon/do, or RAMON, r4-mdn/, 

REBECCA or REBEKAH, re-bek’/ka ; Fr. REBECCA, reh’- 
ba’ka’; It. Repecca, ra-bek’k4; Lat. REBEC’cA; Sp. 
REBECA, ra-Ba’k4. 


REGINALDUS. See REYNOLD. 


REICHARD. See RICHARD. 
REINHOLD. See REYNOLD. 
REINOLD. See REYNOLD, 
RENAUD. See REYNOLD. 


RENE, (not used in English,) (“born again,” “regen- 
erate ;”) Fr. RENE, reh-na/ ; It. RENATO, ra-n4/to ; Lat. 
RENA/TUS., 


* Tf, as seems to be generally assumed, Ralph in its origin is the 
same as Rudolph or Rodolf, it probably signifies ‘red wolf,” (com- 
pare the Saxon rud and our ruddy with the Danish and Swedish 
vod, Dutch rood, and the German roth, all signifying “‘red,’’) having 
been applied in the first place, perhaps, to some red-haired warrior, 
for it is common among all rude nations to compare a warrior to some 
animal distinguished for strength, courage, or fierceness. But Ralph 
may not improbably—as its English spelling and still more that of 
its Latin equivalent (Radulphus) might seem to indicate—be derived 
from Radulf or Radulph, meaning “‘warrior-wolf:” the prefix xa 
(cognate with the English rzde or rade) being applied to the better 
class of warriors, who were usually on horseback: thus, vad-cuzhé, in 
Anglo-Saxon,—literally, a “‘ riding youth,’’—signifies a “ soldier”? or 
* warrior-knight.”’ 


€ask; Gass; § hard; § as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; 8 as z; thas in this. ({@—See Explanations, p. 23.) 
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RENEE, sometimes Anglicized in pronunciation as 
rén/ne, (the feminine of Renk;) Fr. Rren&r, reh-nd’; 
It. RENATA, ra-na/ta ; Lat. Rena/va. 

REUBEN, rii’ben, (“behold a son;”) Fr. RUBEN, rii’- 
ban’; Heb. [2181; Lat. ReuBE/Nus. 


REYNOLD, rén/gld; Danish, REINHOLD, rin/hold ; 
Dutch, REINOLD, ri/nolt; Fr. RENAUD, reh-no’; Ger. 
REINHOLD, rin’holt ; Lat. REYNAL/DUS or REGINAL’DUS; 
Sp. REYNALDO, ra-na4l/do; Sw. REINHOLD, rin’hold. 

Ruopa, ro/da, or RHO/DE, (a “rose;”) Gr. ‘Pddy, 
(Rhode ;) Lat. RHO’DA. 

RIcH’ArD, (“ firm or strong king ;”) Dutch, RICHARD, 
ree’shart ; Fr. RICHARD, re’shar’; Ger. RICHARD, rik’- 
Art, or REICHARD, ri/K4rt; It. RICARDO, re-kar/do; 
Lat. RicHar’pus; Port. RIcARDO, re-kar’do; Sp. Rr- 
CARDO, re-kar/do. 


Ripotro. See RUDOLPH. 


Rop’/kErt, (“ bright fame” ?) Danish, ROBERT, ro/bért ; 
Dutch, Ropert, r6b’ért; Fr. ROBERT, ro’bair’; Ger. 
Ropert, ro/bért; It. RoBERTO, ro-bér’/to; Lat. Ro- 
BER/TUS; Sp. ROBERTO, ro-bér’to; Sw. ROBERT, rob/- 
ért. 

Rop’/ER-ICK, (“rich in fame”?) Fr. RODRIGUE, ro’- 
drée’; Ger. RoDERICH, ro/deh-rik’; It. RopRIGO, ro- 
dree’go; Lat. Roprri’cus; Russ. Ru’RIK; Sp. Ro- 
DRIGO, ro-DRee’go, RODERIGO, ro-Da-ree’go, or Ruy, 
roo-ee’ or Rwee. 


Ropoiro. See RUDOLPH. 


RoOpDOLPHE. See RUDOLPH. 


Roprico. See RODERICK. 


RopRIGUE, See RODERICK. 


RODRIGUEZ, (Sp.,) ro-DRee’Zéth, (the “son of Rode- 
rick.) 


ROELAND. See ROLAND. 


ROGER, roj’er, (“famous spear” ?) Dutch, Rurcer, 
rit/Zer or rtit’Her; Fr. RoGER, ro’zha’; It. RuGIERO, 
roo-ja’ro; Lat. RoGr/Rus; Sp. ROGERIO, ro-Ha’re-o. 

ROLAND or ROWLAND, ro/land, (the “ fame or glory 
of the land” ?) Danish, ROLAND, ro/land; Dutch, Ror- 
LAND, roo/lant; Fr. ROLAND, ro‘lén’; Ger. ROLAND, 
ro’/l4nt; It. ORLAN/DO, oR-l4n’do, or ROLANDO, ro-lan/- 
do; Lat. RoLAN’pus; Port. ROLANDO, ro-lan’do; Sp. 
ROLANDO, ro-lan’/do. 


Rosa. See ROSE. 


ROSAMOND, roz’a-mond, (‘rose of peace ;’’) Dutch, 
ROZAMOND, ro’z4-mént’; Fr. ROSEMONDE, ro’zeh-mdnd/ 
or roz’‘mond’; It. RosMonpDa, ros-mon/da ; Lat. Rosa- 
MUN’DA. 

Rose, r6z; Danish, Rosa, ro’z4; Dutch, Rosa, ro’- 
84; Fr. ROSE, roz; Ger. Ross, ro’zeh ; It. Rosa, ro’s4; 
Lat. Ro’sA; Sp. Rosa, ro’sA; Sw. Rosa, roo’sa, or 
Rosina, roo-see’/na. 


ROWLAND. See ROLAND, 


ROzZAMOND. See ROSAMOND, 


RuBEN. See REUBEN. 


Ru/DOLPH, (see zote under RALPH ;) Dutch, RUDOLF, 
ri/dolf; Er. Ropoipue, ro‘dolf’; Ger. RupoLr, roo/- 
dolf; It. Ro-por’/Fo or RIDOLFO, re-dol’fo; Lat. Ru- 
DOL’ PHUS. 


RuFIN or RuFINuS. See GRIFFITH. 


Ru/Fus, (“ reddish,” “ having red hair ;”) Lat. Ru’/rus. 
RuGIERO. See ROGER. 


Ru/PERT, (“bright fame” ?) Ger. RUPRECHT, roo/- 
préxkt; Lat. RUPER/TUS. 


RurIK. See RODERICK. 


RutGerR. See ROGER. 
Ruru, rooth; Fr. Ruruy, riit; Lat. Ruru. 


Ruy. See RoDERICK. 


SABINA, sa-bi/na; Dutch, SABINE, sd-bee’neh; Fr. 
SABINE, sa’bén’; It. SABINA, s4-bee’n4; Lat. SABI/NA ; 
Sp. SABINA, s4-Bee/n4 ; Sw. SaBina, s4-bee’na. 


SALAMON. See SOLOMON, 
SALOMAO, See SOLOMON. 
SALOMON. See SOLOMON. 


SAMSON, sAm/son ; Danish, SAMSON, s&m/son ; Dutch, 
Samson, sam/son ; Fr. SAMson, s6n’sN’; Heb. WW ; 
Lat. SAam/son, (genitive, SAMSO/NIS;) Port. SANSAO, 
sin-s6wN’; Sp. SANSON, s4n-sdn’; Sw. SrM/son. 


SaM/U-EL, (‘heard by God ;”) Danish, SAMUEL, sa/- 
moo-él; Dutch, SAMUEL, s4/mii-él, (almost s4’moo-él ;) 
Fr. SAMUEL, s&mii’él’; Heb. Ssvnw ; Hungarian, SAm- 
UEL, sha’moo-él ; It. SAMUELE, s4-moo-a/la ; Lat. SAM/- 
UEL, (genitive, SAMUE/LIS;) Sp. SAMUEL, s4-moo-él’, 


SANSON or SANSAO. See SAMSON. 


' 

SARAH or SARA, sa’ra, (a “princess ;”) Dutch, Sara, 
sa/ra; Fr. Sara, s8’r8’; Ger. SARA, sa’/r4; Heb. NW; 
It. SARA, sa’/r&; Lat. Sa’RA; Port. SARA, s4/r4; Sp. 
Sara, sa/r4; Sw. SARAH, sa/r4. g 

Sau, (“desired ;”) Fr. Sati, s#¥iil’; Heb. xw; 
Lat. SAU/LUS. 


ScZEPAN. See STEPHEN. 


SEBASTIAN, se-bast/yan, (perhaps “inclined to 
reverence;”) Dutch, SEBASTIAAN, sa-bas/te-an; Fr, 
SEBASTIEN, sa’bas’te-4n’; It. SEBASTIANO, sa-bas-te- 
4/no; Lat. SEBASTIA’NUS; Port. SEBASTIAO, sa-bds-te- 
6wn’; Russ. SEVASTIAN, sa-vas-te-An’; Sp. SEBASTIAN, 
sd-B4s-te-in’; Sw. SEBASTIAN, sa-bas/te-4n. 

S1Bv1, sib’il ; Dutch, SIBYLLA, se-bil’/]4; Fr. SIBYLLE, 
se’bél’; Gr. Zi6vAAa, (Szbulla ;) Lat. SIBYL’LA, 


SIGISMUND, sij’is-mund, (“victorious protection,” or 
“he who affords protection by victory ;”) Dutch, Sicts- 
MUNDUS, se-Sis-mtin’dtis or se-His-mtn/dts ; Fr. Sicis- 
MOND, se’zhéss’mon’; Ger. SIGISMUND, see’Zis-moont’, 
or SIGMUND, seeG/mdont; Lat. SicismuN’DUS; Sp. 
SIGISMUNDO, se-Hés-moon’do ; Sw. SIGISMUND, sig’is< 
moond. 

Sit-va/Nus, (“belonging to the woods,” or “inhabit- 
ing the woods;”) Dutch, SiLvaNnus, sil-va’/nts; Fr. 
SYLVAIN or SILVAIN, sél’van’; It. SILVANO, sél-va/no ; 
Lat. Sitva/NuUS; Sp. SILVANO, sél-v4/no. 

SILVESTER or SYLVESTER, sil-vés’ter, (“belonging to 
the woods ;”) Fr. SILVESTRE, sél’véstr’; It. SILVESTRO, 
stl-vés’/tRo; Lat. SILVeEs’TER, (genitive, SILVES/TRIS ;) 
Sp. SILVESTRE, sél-vés’tRa. 
See SYLVIA. 


SILVIA, ‘ 
S1M/k-ON, (‘hearing with acceptance ;”) Fr. SIMEON, 
se’m4’6n’; Ger. SIMEON, see’ma-on; Heb. pow; It. 
SIMEONE, se-ma-o/nd; Lat. S1M’EON, (genitive, SIMEO/- 
NIs;) Port, SIMEAO, se-ma-Gwn’; Sp. SIMEON, se-ma-6n/, 


a, €, 1,6, ti, 7, Zong; A, é, 6, same, less prolonged; a, €,i, 6, t, ¥, short; a, & i, 0, obscure; far, fall, fat; mét; ndt; good; moon; 
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Simon, si’mon, (originally the same. as SIMEON 3) 
Dutch, Srmon, see’mon; Fr. Simon, se’mdn’; Ger. 
Simon, see’mon; Hungarian, Stmon, shee’mon; It. 
SIMONE, se-mo’na; Lat. Si/MON, (genitive, SIMO/NIS 5) 
Sp. Srmon, se-mdn’; Sw. SIMON, see’mon. 

See SAMSON, 

See SOPHIA. 


SIMSON. 

SOFIA. 

Sor’o-mon, (‘peaceable ;”) Arabic, SoLtmMAN, so-le- 
mf&n’, or SULEYMAN, s00’Ja-m&n’/; Dutch, SALOMO, sa/- 
lo-ino; Fr. SALoMoN, s4’lo’mdn’; Ger. SALOMON, $4/lo- 
mon ; Gr. LoAouay, (Solomon ; ) Heb. now ; Hungarian, 
SALAMON, sh6l’6-mon; It. SALOMONE, sa-lo-mo/na; Lat. 
Sar/oMONn, (genitive, SALOMO/NIS;) Polish, SALOMON, 
s4-lo’mon; Port. SALOMAO, s4-lo-mowNn’; Sp. SALO- 
MON, sd-lo-mén’. 

SopHIA, so-fi’a, (“wisdom ;”) Danish, SOPHIE, so- 
fee’eh ; Dutch, Soputs, so-fee’eh; Fr. SopHre, so’fe’; 
Ger. SOPHIE, so-fee’eh ; Gr. Logia, (Sophia ;) It. Sorta, 
so-fee/i; Lat. So’pHIA; Russ. Sorta, so-fee’A or so’- 
fe-A; Sp. Sort, so-fee’4 ; Sw. Soria, so-fee’a. 

SOPHRONIA, so-fro/ne-4, (“of a sound mind ;”) Fr. 
SOPHRONIE, so’fRro’ne’; Lat. SOPHRO/NIA. 


SOSTHENES, sos/¢he-néz, (“of sound strength ;”) Fr. 
SosrHENE, sos‘tan’; Gr. Zwodévys, (.Sdsthenés ;) Lat. 
Sos’! HENES. 

STEPHEN, stee/ven, (a “crown” or “garland ;”) Da- 
nish, STEPHAN, stéf/4n; Dutch, SreveNn, sta’ven, or 
STEPHANUS, sta/fa-ntis; Fr. Errenne, a’te’én’; Ger. 
STEPHAN, stéf/4n ; Gr. Zréhavoe, ( Stephanos;) Hungarian, 
IstvAn, ésht’van ; Lat. SrepH’ANus; Polish, SczEPAN, 
s’cha’pan; Port. EsvevAo, és-ta-v6wn’; Russ. STEPAN, 
sta-pan’, or STEFAN, sta-fan’; Sp. EsrEBAN, és-ta/Ban, 
(almost és-ta’v4n ;) Sw. STEFAN, stéf’an. 


SULEYMAN. See SOLOMON, 


SUSAN, soo’zan, or SUSANNA, soo-zan/na, (a “lily ;”) 
Danish, SUSANNA, soo-S4n’n4; Dutch, SUSANNA, sii- 
$4n/n4 ; Fr. SUSANNE, sii’zan’; Ger. SUSANNE, soo-zin/- 
neh; It. SUSANNA, soo-San/n4; Lat. Susan’NA; Sp. 
SUSANA, soo-sa’/na ; Sw. SUSANNA, soo-s4n/na. 


SYLVAIN. See SILVANUS. 
SYLVANUS. See SILVANUS. 
SYLVESTER. See SILVESTER. 


SyLv1a or SILvIA, sil’ve-a,” (“of the woods,” or 
“delighting in the woods ;”) Fr. Sitvre, sél’ve’; It. 
SILVIA, sél/ve-4; Sp. Sitvia, sél’/ve-4. 


TABITHA, tab/’e-tha, (often incorrectly pronounced 
ta-bi’tha,) (a “roe ;”) Lat. TAB/ITHA. 

TADDEO or TADEO. See THADDEUS, 
TamMaAs., 
TEOBALDO. 


TEODORICO, 


See THOMAS, 

See THEOBALD. 
See THEODORIC, 
TEODORO. See THEODORE, 
TrEoposio. See THEODOSIUS. 
TEOFILO. See THEOPHILUS, 
See THERESA, 


THADDEUS, thad’de-us or thad-dee’us, (“ praise” ?) 
It. TAppDkEo, tad-da’o; Lat. THapDE/us; Sp. TADEO, 
ta-pa’o. : 


TueE/0-BALD, (“bold for the people” ?) Danish, THEo- 


TERESA, 


BALD, ta’o-bald; Dutch, Tiznou, tee’béwt; Fr. THt- 
BAU’, te’bo’; Ger. THEOBALD, ta’o-hait’; It. TEOBALDO, 
ta-o-bal’do; Lat. THropaL/pus; Sp. TEOBALDO, ta-o- 
Bal’do ; Sw. THEOBALD, tii/o-bald’, 


THE-OD’ER-ICK or THE-OD/o-RIC; Dutch, DIepDER- 
ICK, dee’der-ik, commonly contracted to Drrk or Dirck, 
déérk ; Fr. THEODORIC, ta’o’do’rék’; Ger. THEODORICH, 
ta-od’/o-rik’, or DIETRICH, dee’trik ; It. TEoDoRICO, ta- 
o-do-ree/ko ; Lat. THEODORI/cuS ; Sp. TEopoRICO, ta- 
0-Do/re-ko, 

THEODORE, ¢hee’o-dor, (the “ gift of God ;”) Danish, 
THEODOR, ta’0-dor; Dutch, THEODORUS, ta-o-do/riis ; 
Fr. THEODORE, ta’o’dor’; Gr. Oeddupoc, ( Theodoros ; ) 
It. TEODORO, ta-o-do’ro ; Lat. THEODO/RUS ; Port. THEO- 
DORO, ta-o-do/ro; Russ. FEopor, fa-o-dor’/; Sp. Txo- 
DORIO, ta-o-Do/re-o ; Sw. THEODOR, tii/o-dor. 

Turoposta, ¢he-o-do/she-a, (the feminine of THEO- 
posius ;) Fr. THEODOSIE, ta’o’do’ze’; It. TEODOSIA, ta- 
o-do’se-4 ; Lat. THEODO/SIA. 

THEoposIUS, the-o-do/she-us, (“given by God ;”) Fr. 
TuHEODOSE, td’o’doz’; It. TEoposIO, ta-o-do’Se-o ; Lat. 
THEODO/SIUS ; Sp. TEODOSIO, ta-o-Do/se-o. 

THEOPHILUS, ¢he-of’e-lus, (a “lover of God;”) Da- 
nish, GOrTLIEB, got’leep; Dutch, THEOPHILUS, ta-o’- 
fe-lis ; Fr. THEOPHILE, ta/o’fél’; Ger. GorrLtEs, got’- 
leep ; Gr. OedguAoc, ( Theophilos : ) It. TEOFILO, ta-of’e-lo ; 
Lat. THEOPH’ILUS; Port. THEOPHILO, ta-o’fe-lo; Sp. 
TEOFILO, ta-o/fe-lo. 

THERESA, te-ree’sa; Dutch, THERESIA, ta-ra/Se-4 ; 
Fr. THERESE, ta‘raz’; Ger. THERESE, ta-ra’zeh; It. 
TERESA, ta-ra’/S4 ; Lat. THERE’SA ; Sp. TERESA, ta-ra/s ; 
Sw. THERESA, ta-rii’sa. 


THIBAUT. See THEOBALD. 


THOMAS, tom/ass or tom/us, (a “twin ;”) Danish, 
THomMas, tom/as ; Dutch, THomAs, to/m4s; Fr. THo- 
MAS, to’m4’; Ger. THOMAS, to’m&s; Gr. Qwpude, ( Thd- 
mas ;) Wungarian, TamAs, tdm/ash; It. Tommaso, 
tom-m&4’so; Lat. THo’mMAS; Polish, ToMASz, to’m4sh ; 
Port. THomAas, to-mas’, or THOMAR, to-m4r’; Sp. 
Tomas, to-mas’; Sw. THOMAS, tom/4s. 


TIBERIUS, ti-bee’re-us ; Fr. TrBERE, te’bair’; It. Tr- 
BERIO, te-ba’re-o ; Lat. TIBE/RIUS. 


TreBour. See THEOBALD. 
Timorny, tim/o-¢#e, (“fearing God;”) Danish, 
TIMOTHEUS, te-mo/’ta-us; Dutch, TrmoTHeus, te- 


mo/ta-tis ; Fr. TimorHts, te’mo’ta’; Ger. TIMOTHEUS, 
te-mo/ta-ts ; Gr. Tvddsoc, ( Timotheos ;) It. Trmorxo, 
te-mo-ta’o; Lat. Timo/rHEeus; Port. TImoTHEo, te- 
mo-ta’o; Sp. Trmorero, te-mo-ta’o0; Sw. TIMOTHEUS, 
te-mo/te-ts. 

Tirus, ti’tus ; Fr. T1re, tét; Ger. Trrus, tee’tus ; It. 
Tiro, tee’to; Lat. Ti’rus; Sp. Trro, tee’to. 

Tosras, to-bi/ass, or Tosy, to’be, (the “goodness of 
the Lord ;”) Danish, Tostas, to-bee’4s ; Dutch, TOBIAS, 
to-bee/4s ; Fr. Topin, to’be’; Ger. Tonras, to-bee’ds ; 
It. Topia, to-bee’4; Lat. Tosi/as; Sp. TOBIAS, to- 
bee/4s. ‘ 


ToLoMEO. See ProLemy. 
Tomas, See THOMAS. 
See THOMAS. 


See THOMAS. 


TOMASZ. 
TOMMASO. 


eas k; $as 5; 8 hard; & as 7; G, H, K, guttural; N, nasal; R, trilled; §as 2; thas in Chis. 


(JS ee Explanations, p. 3.) 
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TRISTRAM, tris’tram, (“sorrowful ;”) Lat. Trisrra’- 
MUS; Port. TRISTAO, trés-t6wNn’, 


Uco. See Hucu. 
ULIVIERE. See OLIVER. 


ULYSSES, yoo-lis’séz ; Fr. ULyssn, ii/léss’; Gr. ’Odvo- 
oeb¢, (Odusseus ;) It. ULISSE, 00-lés’sk; Lat. ULys/sxEs 
or ULYx’ES, (genitive, ULys’sIs.) 

URBAN, ur’ban, (“ courteous ;”) Danish, URBAN, oor’- 
van ; Dutch, URBANUuS, tir-ba/niis, or URBAAN, tix’b4n ; 
Fr. URBAIN, tir’ban’; Ger. URBAN, d0R’ban; It. Ur- 
BANO, ooR-ba’no; Lat. UrBa/NUS; Sp. URBANO, ooR- 
ba’no; Sw. UrBan, oor’b&n. 


URIAH, yoo-ri’a, (the “fire of the Lord ;”) Fr. Urig, 
ii’re’; Ger. URIAS, oo-ree/4s ; It. URtIA, o0-ree’A; Lat. 
Uri/as. 

URSULA, ur’si-la, (a “female bear ;”) Dutch, URsuxa, 
ur’sii-l4; Fr. UrsuLe, iir’stil’; Ger. Ursura, d0r’- 
soo-la; It. URsuLa, oor’soo-l4; Lat. UR’suLa; Sp. 
URSULA, oor’soo-la ; Sw. URSULA, 00R/so0-14, 


UzzIaH, uz-zi/a, (the “strength of the Lord ;”) Heb. 
mina: lat. UZZ17 As: 


VALENTINE, val’en-tin, (“strong” or ‘healthy ;”) 
Danish, VALENTIN, f4’len-teen’; Dutch, VALENTIN, 
va/len-tin’; Fr. VALENTIN, va’/16N’tan’; Ger. VALENTIN, 
fa/len-teen’ or v4/len-teen’; It. VALENTINO, vi-lén-tee’- 
no; Lat. VALENTI/NUS; Port. VALENTIM, v4-lén-tén’; 
Sp. VALENTIN, va-lén-tén’; Sw. VALENTIN, va‘/len-teen’, 

VALERE. See VALERIUS. 

VALERIA, va-lee’re-a, (the feminine of VALERIUS;) 
Fr. VALERIE, va’la‘re’; It. VALERIA, v4-la’re-4; Lat. 
VALE/RIA. 

VALERIAN, va-lee’re-an ; Dutch, VALERIANUS, v4-]a- 
re-4/nts ; Fr. VALERIEN, va'la’re-AN’; It. VALERIANO, 


va-la-re-4’/no; Lat. VALERIA/NUS, 
VALERIE. See VALERIA. 
VALERIUS, va-lee’re-us ;» Fr. VALERE, va’lair’; It. 
VALERIO, va-]a’re-o ; Lat. VALE/RIUS, 


VARFOLOMEI. See BARTHOLOMEW. 
VASILI or VASILII. See BASIL. 
VEIT. See Guy. 


VERONICA, vér-o-ni’ka; Fr. VERONIQUE, va’ro’nék’; 
It. VERONICA, va-ro-nee’k4, 


VICENTE. See VINCENT. 


VicroriA, vik-to/re-a, (“victory ;”) Fr. VIcrorrE, 
vék’twir’; It, Virroria, vét-to’re-A ; Lat. VICTO/RIA ; 
Sp. ViTorta, ve-to’re-a. 

Vin/CENT, (an “overcomer ;”) Dutch, VINCENTIUS, 
vin-sén’se-ts; Fr, VINCENT, vANn’s6N’; It. VINCENTE, 
vén-chén’ta; Lat. Vincen’rrus; Port. VICENTE, ve- 


sén’/ta; Sp. VICENTE, ve-¢hen’th, or VINCENTE, vén- 
then’ ta. 


VIRGINIA, vir-jin’e-a; Dutch, Virernii, ' vir-Hee/- 
ne-eh; Fr. VIRGINIE, vér’zhé’ne’; Ger. VIRGINIA, feéR- 
gee/ne-4; It. VIRGINIA, vér-jee/ne-4; Lat. VIRGIN/IA. 


VITTORIA or VITORIA. See VICTORIA. 


VIVIAN, viv’e-an, (“living ;”) Fr. VIVIEN, ve’ve-4N’; 
Lat, Vivia/Nus, 


WALTER, waul’ter, (a “ wood-master ;”) Dutch, Wou- 
TER, wow’ter; Fr. GAUTIER, go’te-4’; Ger. WALTER, 
Wal’ter ; It. GUALTERIO, gwAl-ta’re-o; Lat. GUALTE/- 
RuS; Port. GUALYER, gwAl-tair’; Sp. GUALTERIO, 
gw4l-ta’re-o; Sw. WALTER, vAl’ter. 

WILHELM. See WILLIAM. 


WILHELMINE, wfl’/hél-meen’, (the feminine of Wr 
LIAM ;) Ger. WILHELMINE, Wil-hél-mee/neh ; It. Gu- 
GLIELMA, gool-yél/m4. 


WILLIAM, wil’yam; Danish, WILHELM, vifl/hélm; 
Dutch, WILLEM, wil’lem; Fr. GUILLAUME, Se’y6m’; 
Ger. WILHELM, Wil/hélm ; It. GUGLIELMO, gool-yél’mo ; 
Lat. GULIEL/MUS, WILHEL’MUS, or WILLIEL’/MUS; Sp. 
GUILLERMO, Se-yér’mo; Sw. WILHELM, vil/hélm. 

WINIFRED, win’e-fred, or WIN/IFRID, (‘winning 
peace ;”) Dutch, WINFRIED, win/freet; Fr. WINIFRED, 
ve’ne’fréd’; Lat. WINFRE/DA; Sw. WINFRID, vin/fRid. 


Wouter. See WALTER. 


Yakor. See JAMES. 


YEKATERINA. See CATHERINE. 


ZABULON. See ZEBULON. 


ZACARIAS. See ZACHARIAH, 


ZACCARIA. See ZACHARIAH. . 
7 


ZACCHEUS, Zak-kee’us, (“pure,” “just ;”) Fr. ZACHEE, 
za’sha’; It. ZACHEO, dz4-ka’o; Lat. ZACccHE/US. 

ZACHARIAH, Zak-a-ri’a, (“remembering the Lord ;”) 
Danish, ZACHARIAS, z&-k4-ree’4s ; Dutch, ZACHARIAS, 
z4-Ka-ree/as ; Fr. ZACHARIE, 24’k4’re’; Ger. ZACHARIAS, 
tsdk-a-ree’4s ; Heb. 1137; It. Zaccarta, dzak-k4-ree/A ; 
Lat. ZacHari’as; Sp. ZAcartas, ¢24-k4-ree’4s; Sw. 
ZACHARIAS, z4-k4-ree/4s. 

ZADOK, za’dok, (“righteous ;”) Fr. Zapoc, z4/dok’, 
Heb. Pris 5 Lat. ZADO/CUS. 

ZEB/U-LON or ZEB/U-LUN; Fr. ZABULON, z&’bii/lON’; 
Heb. War or 121 ; Lat. ZAB’ULON, (genitive, ZaBu- 
LO/NIS.) 

ZEDEKIAH, zed-e-ki’a, (the “justice of the Lord ;”) 
Heb. Mp or Wp Ts. 

Zx/NO; Fr. ZENON, za/ndn’; Gr. Zivor, ( Zéndn ;) It. 
ZENONE, dza-no/na. 

ZENOBIA, ze-no’be-A; Fr. ZENOBIE, z4/no’be’; Gr. 
Zyvobia, (Zénobia ;) It. ZENOBIA, dza-no’/be-4; Lat. Zr- 
NO/BIA. 
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DISPUTED OR DOUBTFUL PRONUNCIATIONS. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


LANGUAGE may be said to be a mixed product of cer- 
tain accidental elements and the generalizing faculty of 
the human mind. Each nation, from some peculiarity, 
as it would seem, in its original or acquired character, 
tends to develop its language in a particular manner, 
and while this tendency operates without the interfer- 
ence of foreign influence, a language will generally be 
found to grow more and more regular so long as the 
nation speaking it exists. But if foreign words, or new 
habits of thought, be introduced by the prevalence of 
some new philosophical or religious system, irregularity 
in language, to a greater or less extent, is the inevitable 
result. Accordingly, we occasionally see even among 
the Germans (who, of all the nations of Europe, appear 
to have been most successful in preserving their lan- 
guage pure from the admixture of foreign elements) 
such irregularities as the following, “ Das Leiden Christi,” 
(“the suffering of Christ,”) wth a Latin genitive, instead 
of the more regular form, ‘Das Leiden des Christus.” 

But the most common, as well as most powerful, 
cause of irregularity in language, is military conquest 
and occupation, as in this case the conquerors invariably 
introduce new words and phrases, which often form a 
most incongruous mixture with the native dialects. If 
the conquest be religious as well as military, the effect is 
still more striking. This was remarkably exemplified in 
the conquest of Persia* and Hindostan by the followers 
of Mohammed. The all-but unparalleled irregularity of 
the English language is to be attributed to the succes- 
sive conquests of Britain (originally inhabited by Celtst) 
by the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Nor- 
mans, the conquest in each instance being not a mere 
overrunning of the country, but followed by a permanent 
military occupation. 

To the same cause, though operating in a less degree, 
must likewise be ascribed the irregularity of the French 
tongue; though other influences have also contributed 
to the same result. The central situation of France, and 
the various attractions which the country and people 
present to strangers, have induced multitudes of almost 
every nation to make it their residence; so that proba- 
bly no European country in recent times has had so 
mixed and multifarious a population. To this cause, 
more than to any other, must be attributed the exceeding 
irregularity which prevails in the pronunciation of French 
proper names. 


* See, in connection with this subject, our remarks on the Persian 
language, with accompanying zo¢e, in the Introduction, p. 19. 

+ At least, the Celts were the first inhabitants of the island known 
to history. 


The comparative regularity of the Italian language is 
to be accounted for by the fact that though Italy has 
often been overrun by foreign armies it has seldom 
been subjected to permanent military occupation.t And 
in the comparatively few instances in which this has 
occurred, the great and acknowledged superiority of the 
Italians in literature and the arts has led the conquerors 
rather to adopt the customs and language of the con- 
quered than attempt to introduce their own. In the 
sound of the Italian letters, whether simple or in com- 
bination, there is scarcely any difficulty, when the rules 
of pronunciation are once known. The only irregu- 
larities that occur in the language may be said to be 
limited to diversity of spelling and variation of accent ; 
so that, if the orthography of the word or name and 
the proper accentuation are ascertained, one cannot 
easily err in the pronunciation. 

In Spain we find a language of the most heterogeneous 
elements, because in early times it was often overrun 
and some portions permanently occupied by nations of 
the most diverse and even opposite characters,—Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Goths, Arabs, etc.; but, having 
been for nearly six hundred years unsubjected, except 
for a short time only, to any foreign power, it has so 
assimilated its originally heterogeneous and incongruous 
elements, and been so successful (if we may use the 
expression) in bringing light and order out of the chaos 
of its rude and multifarious dialects, that it may now 
justly boast of being, on the whole, one of the most 
regular as well as one of the finest among all the lan- 
guages of Europe. As regards pronunciation, the most 
striking irregularities in the Spanish tongue will be 
found in words or names of Moorish origin, such as 
Alcacer, (Arabic, al-Kasr, ‘the castle” or “palace,”) 
Alcala, (al-gilé, “the fort,) Almodévar, (al-Modhafer, 
“the victorious,”) and so on. 


Below will be given some of the most remarkable 
discrepancies in the pronunciation and spelling of the 
principal European languages. 


Te 
ENGLISH. 


Notwithstanding the extreme irregularity of our lan- 
guage, we find comparatively few instances of discrep- 
ancy in the pronunciation of celebrated names, whether 
these be of English origin or the Anglicized forms of 
foreign names. 


£ It should be borne distinctly in mind that when this phrase is 
used it always has reference to military occupation by the troops of 
a nation essentially differing in language from the conquered people. 
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DISPUTED OR DOUBTFUL 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 


The following are among the most important : 


Augustine, aw’gus-tin or aw-gus/tin.* 
Bellarmin, bel/lar-min or bel-lar’min.t 
Cowper, kéw’per or koo’per.t 

Derby, der’be or dar’be.§ 

Gifford, gif’ford or jif’ford.|| 

Raphael, ra’fa-él or 14/fa-é). 


Variations in spelling are still more rare. 


IL. 


Norep FRENCH NAMES OF DOUBTFUL SPELLING.[ 


Angeli, Angéli. 
Cecille, Cécille, 
Chateaubriand, Chateaubriand. 
\ Fénelon, Fénélon. 
Niceron, Nicéron. 
Petion, Pétion. 
Remusat, Rémusat. 


It might be supposed that diversities in spelling like 
the above would necessarily be followed by diversity of 
pronunciation. But this is not always the case.” For 
example, Vice-Admiral Cecille informs us that although 
he never writes the first syllable of his name with an 
accent, it is always pronounced as if it had an accent. 
Petion, the famous mayor of Paris in the early part of 
the French Revolution, always omitted the accent on the 
ein his name, which was nevertheless always pronounced 
Pétion. But though the unaccented letter may in many 
cases still be pronounced as if it had the accent, the 
omission can scarcely fail, sooner or later, to produce a 
permanent change in the pronunciation itself. 


NOTED FRENCH NAMES OF DOUBTFUL OR DISPUTED 
PRONUNCIATION. 


Barras, ba’ras’ or ba’r4/. 
Biot, be’o’ or be’ot’.** 


* In favour of the first we have not only the analogy of other 
languages, cognate with ours, e.g. the German Augustin’ or 
Avgustin, and the Dutch Au’gustijn, but also the authority of some 
of our best poets, including Scott and Longfellow. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the best modern usage, at least in 
this country, is in favour of Augus’tine, 

+ The first pronunciation of this name appears to have been for- 
merly very general among the best speakers ; but modern usage seems 
to have decided for the second. 

+ The first pronunciation is pure Saxon; the other (a more aris- 
tocratic pronunciation) is intended to give the Norman sound of ot, 
(or ow,) 2 and w being formerly often interchanged. (See note to 
Gifford.) 

§ The chief reason for adopting the second pronunciation of this 
name, so contrary to the general usage of our language, would seem 
to be the consideration that an antiquated pronunciation is appro- 
priate to the name ofa very ancient family. 

{ Properly speaking, these may be regarded as two different 
names: the one aristocratic, taking the soft sound of g from the 
Norman French; the other plebeian, adopting the common Saxon 
pronunciation of that letter. 

J The French language at the present time would appear to be 
in a transition state in regard to placing the accent, which is now 
omitted from many names on which it was formerly invariably 
placed. The omission was probably due in the first-place to haste or 
carelessness; but what was originally an error resulting from sheer 
negligence, if committed by some eminent author in regard to his 
own name, gradually came to be regarded as the preferable mode of 
writing such name. 

** We have been assured, on respectable authority, that in the 
name of the celebrated Bossuet the final ¢ was pronounced in the 
early part of the last century. 


Chateaubriand or Chateaubriand, sh4’to’bre/6n’ 
or sha’to’bre’6n/. 

Dumas, dii’m4/ or dii’mas/. 

Genlis, zhén‘léss’ or zhén‘le’. 

Guise, gwéz (gii-éz’) or géz. 

Guizot,tt gwe’zo’ (gii-e’z0’) or &e’zo!. 

Laennec, 14’nék/tt or 1A/nék’, 

Sieyes, se“A’yéss’ or se’éss/, 

This list might be much extended, including a multi- 
tude of names in which the pronunciation of the final 
consonant is undetermined, as Audoul, 6’dool’ or d’doo’, 
Bastoul, bas’tool’ or bas’too’, Destutt, variously pro- 
nounced da’tiit’, da’tii’, and dés’tiit’, etc. etc., and many 
others, such as Remilly, Silly, Villers, Villette, Wailly, 
Willot, etc., in which it is somewhat uncertain whether 
the 7 should or should not be made liquid. To which 
may be added almost every name of recent introduction 
from foreign countries, as Bianchi, Brown-Séquard, 
Weiss, Wilhem, Zurlauben, etc. In regard to such 
names many French speakers will seek to approximate 
the foreign pronunciation, while others will try to make 
them conform as nearly as possible to the orthoepical 
principles of their own language. The best usage ap- 
pears to make a marked difference in the pronunciation 
of names of foreign and those of French origin. (See 
Section V., 30, Obs. 2, in the Introduction.) 


III. 
GERMAN. 

There are among the educated classes of Germany 
no diversities in German pronunciation of any great 
importance, It may, however, be observed that the 
names of families of French extraction are usually pro- 
nounced according to the principles of the French lan- 


guage. : 
ING, 
IraLiAN NAMES OF DOUBTFUL OR DISPUTED 
PRONUNCIATION. 


In tne pronunciation of Italian names, almost the 
only discrepancy of any importance, as already inti- 
mated, relates to the accentuation. But doubtful names 
of the last-named class are pretty numerous, 

Alcamo, 4l’k4-mo or 4l-ka’mo, 

Argoli, ar-go’lee or ar’go-lee. 

Bagnolo, ban’yo-lo or ban-yo/lo, 

Baila, bi/lA or b4-ee/1a. 

Benoli, ba-no/lee or ba’no-lee. 

Bertola, bér’to-l4 or bér-to’la. 

Caffaro, kAf’fa-ro or kaf-fa’ro. 

Calici, k4/le-chee or kA-lee’chee. 
Campolo, kam/po-lo or k&m-po/lo. 
Caracciolo, k4-rat-cho/lo or k4-rat’cho-lo. 
Cerasola, cha-r4-80/l4 or cha-r4’so-la. 
Clarici, kl4-ree’chee or kla’re-chee. 
Guiccioli, gwét-cho’lee or gwét’cho-lee.§§ 


++ See the pronunciation of this name in the body of the work. 

+t This pronunciation, which has been given in the body of the 
work, has the sanction of M. Bescherelle himself, than whom there 
is no higher authority. 

§$§ We gave in the first edition of this work, on what we consid- 
ered good authority, the antepenultimate accentuation of this name 
under the article Gurccror1; but we have since met with an educated 
and highly intelligent Italian gentleman, Signor Ponts, who assures 
us that he was personally acquainted with several Italians named 
Guiccioli, and that the name was invariably accentuated on the penul- 


tima. We have now no doubt that this is the correct pronunciation. 
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DISPUTED. OR, DOUBTFUL PRONUNCIATIONS 


Maroli, ma’/ro-lee or m4-ro/lee. 
Ongaro, on-ga’ro or on’ga-ro. 
Vaccaro, vak’k4-ro or vak-ka’ro. 
It may be proper to state that in the attempt to ascer- 
tain the correct pronunciation of the foregoing names 


we have had the assistance of several of the most dis- ; 


tinguished professors of the Italian language in Italy. 
No doubt the same name is often pronounced differently 
in different sections: we have therefore generally pre- 
ferred to adopt the opinion of that professor who lived 
nearest to the birthplace of the person whose name was 
the subject of dispute. 


The diversity in the spelling of Italian names appears 
to be for the most part limited to such comparatively 
unimportant variations as the doubling of a consonant, 
or the interchange of the vowels @ and ¢ in an unaccented 
syllable. The following are among the most important 
exceptions to the foregoing remark: 

Caliari or Cagliari, (pronounced alike k4l/y4-ree.) 

Leonardo (or Lionardo) da Vinci. 


Michelangelo, (Michael Angelo,) me-kél-An/ja-lo, or 
Michelagnolo,* me-kél-An’yo-lo. 


Wa 
SPANISH, 


The rules for writing and printing Spanish are so 
admirablet that among the educated classes there is 
scarcely any considerable diversity either in spelling or 
pronunciation. The chief exceptions to this remark 
occur in proper names, some writers adopting the mod- 
ern spelling of 7 for x, (in XIMENES, for example,) while 
others prefer the old form. 


* This spelling seems like a strange anomaly when we consider 
that the name is derived from the Latin Micuazt ANGELUs; but the 
name of the great artist is so spelled on the base of his statue at the 
Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, and the name of the street in which he 
lived is spelled in the same manner: so, likewise, Roscoe always 
gives the name in his ‘‘ Pontificate of Leo X.” 

+ See Section XIX., 20, Obs. 1, in the Introduction. 
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THE END. 
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